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POLITICAL  PROSPECTS. 


IT  cannot  be  said  that  politics  wear  a  cheerful  aspect  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year;  but  the  state  of  Europe  is 
less  alarming  than  the  condition  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century,  while  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  concert 
■of  the  Five  Great  Powers  still  survived,  the  indefinite  con- 
tinuance of  peace  was  always  taken  for  granted.  The 
annual  sentence  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  which 
announced  the  friendly  disposition  of  all  Governments  was 
sometimes  parodied  in  some  such  truism  as  that  the 
Thames  continued  to  flow  under  London  Bridge.  It  is 
now  an  exceptional  cause  of  gi'atification  that  there  is  no 
present  danger  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought 
natural  that  diplomatists  should  at  all  times  be  actively 
engaged  in  devising  combinations  of  powerful  States  for 
offensive  or  defensive  purposes  against  ambitious  neigh- 
bours. The  latest  rumours  attribute  to  Prince  Bismarck, 
ixs  the  central  mover  of  Continental  politics,  a  sti-ange  dis- 
position to  become  the  patron  at  the  same  time  of  the 
^Sultan  and  the  Pope.  No  great  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  position  of  either  potentate  since  the  Turk  was 
regarded  at  Berlin  with  contemptuous  indifference,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  the  object  of  wantonly 
hostile  legislation.  It  is  now  thought  expedient  to  culti- 
vate the  new-born  hostility  of  the  Porte  to  France ;  and 
the  friendship  of  the  Poi'E  is  deemed  useful  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conciliating  the  Cleiical  party  in  the  German 
Parliament.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
miiterial  benefit  will  for  the  present  be  conferred  on  the 
Sultan,  and  the  reported  negotiations  in  favour  of  the 
Holy  See  may  perhaps  be  apocryphal.  The  rumour  of  a 
proposed  restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power  was  ob- 
viously false  ;  and  the  more  credible  scheme  of  sub- 
stituting a  body  of  treaties  for  the  Italian  Law  of 
Guarantees  is  almost  equally  impracticable.  It  is  true 
that  the  Pope  may  reasonably  object  to  dependence  on 
the  Italian  Parliament,  which  can  at  any  time  repeal  the 
statute  which  it  has  passed.  The  scandalous  riot  during 
the  funeral  procession  of  the  remains  of  Pius  IX.  further 
proves  that  the  Italian  Government  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  afford  the  protection  which  it  has  promised.  LeoXEII. 
has  some  reason  for  professing  to  be  still  a  prisoner,  when 
his  appearance  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  might  bo 
made  an  occasion  for  insult.  It  is  nevertheless  impossible 
that  any  Italian  Ministry  should  confer  on  foreign  Powers 
a  right  to  interfere  in  the  maintenance  of  order  in  Rome. 
Even  at  a  time  when  the  friendship  of  Gei-many  is 
auxiously  courted,  the  humiliation  of  the  Crown  would  bo 
<langerons  as  well  as  mortifying.  Accordingly  the  King 
of  I  taly  has  taken  the  first  opportunity  of  announcing  that 
his  Goveinment  will  enter  into  no  discussion  with  foreign 
Powers  on  its  own  domestic  policy. 

Whether  or  not  Italy  is  admitted  to  the  supposed 
alliance  of  the  three  Imperial  Coui'ts,  it  is  believed  that 
the  league  itself  in  some  form  subsists.  There  is,  as  far 
as  is  known,  no  relaxation  of  the  bonds  which  unite  the 
Governments  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  ;  and  Count  Kalkokv, 
since  his  recent  accession  to  office,  has  been  more  zealous 
or  more  successful  than  his  predecessors  in  winning  the 
friendship  of  Russia.  There  may  perhaps  be  seme  founda- 
tion for  the  report  of  an  agreement  between  Austria  and 
Russia,  by  wtiich  the  possession  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina is  said  to  be  rccogn'zcd  and  continned.  From 


Berlin  there  are  doubtful  reports  of  petty  breaches  in  the 
understanding  which  had  resulted  from  the  meeti:*5,'  of 
the  two  Empkrors  at  Dantzig.  According  to  one  strange 
story,  the  Emperor  William  reproved  the  Czar  for  certain 
irregularities  of  form  which  hindered  him  from  placing 
his  confidential  letters  in  his  private  archives.  It  has  also 
been  remarked  that  the  Russian  Ambassador  was  absent 
from  the  commemoration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Emperor  William's  first  entrance  into  the  Prussian 
army.  Rumours  of  this  kind  may  be  relegated  to  the 
domain  of  political  go.ssip.  The  policy  of  Germany  will 
not  be  modified  in  consequence  of  any  neglect  by  a  foreign 
Sovereign  of  the  niceties  of  Imperial  etiquette.  The  least 
pacific  of  the  three  allies  is  fjr  the  present  disabled  from 
any  disturbance  of  European  peace,  though  the  Panslavist 
pai'ty  reminds  the  Emperoi:  that  the  Nihilists  suspended  their 
operations  during  the  late  Turkish  war.  The  task  of  annex- 
ing the  country  occupied  by  the  Turcomans  proceeds  with 
uninterrupted  success,  and  of  late  diplomacy  has  taken  the 
place  of  force.  Against  a  great  war  in  Europe,  even  if 
any  scheme  of  aggression  had  been  formed,  the  internal 
state  of  the  Empire  affords  complete  security.  The  violent 
attacks  on  the  Jews  in  the  southern  provinces  and  in  •* 
Warsaw  may  perhaps  have  little  political  significance,  but 
they  betray  the  weakness  of  the  Government.  There  is 
no  ground  for  hoping  that  the  Nihilist  conspirators  have 
abandoned  their  atrocious  designs  against  the  person  of 
the  Empekoe. 

For  the  present  there  is  fortunately  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend any  foreign  complication  by  which  England  would  be 
seriously  affected.  The  highly  artificial  arrangement  by 
which  England  and  France  jointly  control  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  may  perhaps  continue  for  some  time  as  at  present, 
though  the  whole  system  is  in  a  state  of  unstable  equi- 
libi'ium.  A  slight  push  would  overthrow  the  whole  con- 
trivance, bat  it  may  last  in  default  of  external  disturbance. 
The  English  Government  has  wisely  held  aloof  from  the 
Tunis  controverfsy,  which  has  for  the  time  alienated 
Italy  from  France.  There  might  have  been  reasonable 
ground  for  complaint,  but  it  was  better  to  be  silent. 
The  affairs  of  North  Africa  wore  not  allowed  to  exer- 
cise any  influence  on  the  negotiations  for  a  commer- 
cial treaty  ;  but  it  is  not  of  good  omen  that  the 
earliest  political  event  of  the  year  is  the  probably  final 
return  of  the  English  Commissioners  without  having 
arrived  at  an  agreement.  Sir  Cuarles  Dilke  and  his  col- 
leagues were  relieved  from  responsibility,  as  they  treated 
under  the  direct  instructions  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Govern- 
ment has  acted  in  conformity  both  with  sound  policy  and 
with  the  express  wishes  of  the  manufacturing  community ; 
but  the  termination  of  the  Cobdex  Treaty  will  inflict  heavy 
loss  on  some  branches  of  industry,  and  it  will  not  tend  to 
promote  good  will  between  England  and  France.  For  the 
present  the  English  nation  must  content  itself  with  its 
exclusive  adherence  to  the  true  economical  faith.  The 
corollary  in  which  the  tendency  of  Free-trade  to  propagate 
its  own  doctrines  was  plausibly  deduced  has  unforttinately 
been  disproved  by  experience.  The  failure  of  the  nego- 
tiations involves  no  cause  of  quarrel.  The  Royal  Speech 
will  again  announce  the  continuance  of  friendship  with  all 
nations ;  and  perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  declaration  may  bo 
justified  in  application  to  America  as  well  as  to  Europe. 
It  is  not  known  whether  Lord  Granville  replied  to 
ilr.  Blaine's  blustering  despatches  about  tho  Panama 
CiUiul  and  the  war  between  Chili  and  Peru.    He  moy 
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probably  have  conrteoasly  declined  to  engage  in  a  con- 
troversy unnecessarily  tlirnsb  upon  his  Government. 
Perhaps  the  present  Secretakv  ot'  State,  as  he  is  not 
known  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  may  be  less 
pugnaciously  patriotic  than  his  predecessor. 

In  glancing  successively  round  points  in  the  circle 
of  public  alfairs,  the  political  observer  may  excusably 
abstain  as  long  as  possible  fiom  directing  his  attention  to 
domestic  politics,  and  especially  to  the  state  of  Ireland. 
In  that  unhappy  country  there  is  no  diminution  of  crime 
or  of  anarchy ;  and  the  popular  demoralization  is  faith- 
fully represented  by  the  impudent  language  of  male  and 
female  demagogues,  and  by  the  circumstances  of  the  most 
recent  murders.  A  man  last  week  entered  the  house  of  a 
■woman  between  eighty  and  ninety,  and,  after  missing  her 
"with  a  shot  from  his  revolver,  murdered  one  of  her  daughters 
before  her  face.  The  assassin  is  a  near  neighbour,  per- 
fectly well  known,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  attempts  to  screen  him  from  punishment  by  the 
gratuitous  assertion  that  he  docs  not  believe  the  criminal 
to  be  a  Westmeath  man.  The  same  prelate  has  lately 
published  an  announcement  that  land,  belonging  equally 
to  all  men,  cannot  be  subject  to  private  ownership ;  and 
a  later  attempt  to  explain  away  his  disgraceful  language 
is  wholly  unsuccessful.  In  France  Communists  and 
professors  of  public  robbery  persecute  Roman  Catholic 
bishops.  In  Ireland  they  are  sometimes  the  same 
persons.  A  female  agitator  of  the  so-called  Ladies' 
Land  League  recommends  the  mutilation  of  cattle  in 
the  facetious  form  of  indulginnr  a  taste  for  oxtail 
soup.  The  Hebertists  of  1794,  whoso  doctrines  shocked 
Robespierre  himself,  may  perhaps  have  been  on  the 
moral  level  of  Irish  demagogues  and  their  murderous 
agents  ;  and  the  impudent  wickedness  of  TnliROiGNE 
and  her  companions  is"  not  less  faithfully  repro- 
duced. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  is 
anxiously  bent  on  discovering  some  means  of  restoring 
order  and  of  protecting  the  property  which  remains. 
Their  culpability  consists  in  their  former  slackness  in 
repressing  an  oi'ganization  which,  with  feeble  credulity, 
they  hoped  to  disarm  by  extravagant  concessions.  Some 
of  the  Ministers  seem  inclined  to  connive  at  the  ex- 
tension to  England  and  Scotland  of  the  practice  of 
legislative  spoliation.  The  precedent  of  the  Irish  Land 
Act  has  already  deprived  property  of  all  kinds  of  the 
unquestioned  security  which  it  lately  enjoyed.  With 
fatal  blindness,  capitalists,  who  will  assuredly  be  the  next 
victims,  have  in  some  instances  encouraged  designs  for 
the  plunder  of  landowners.  The  wealthier  members  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  fail  to  discern  the  inevitable  result 
of  their  proposed  robbery  of  landlords  in  the  demand  of 
the  rest  of  the  agricultural  population  for  the  subdivision 
of  farms.  One  of  the  most  uncomfortable  circumstances 
of  the  present  state  of  political  affairs  is  that  no  substitutes 
can  be  found,  or  even  desired,  for  the  actual  holders  of 
power.  Even  if  there  were  a  Conservative  chief  as  wise 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  a  party  as  well  disciplined  as  his 
followers,  the  Opposition  could  not  prudently  undertake 
the  restoration  of  order  in  Ireland.  The  factious  opposi- 
tion from  which  the  Government,  notwithstanding  the 
querulous  injustice  of  some  of  its  members,  has  been  almost 
wholly  exempt,  would  l  ie  instantly  organized  against  a  Con- 
servative Ministry.  The  dilficalty  will  probably  not  arise 
in  practice,  because  the  majority  returned  at  the  general 
election  is  still  unbroken.  The  more  hopeless  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  the  deeper  the  indignation  of  the  orderly 
classes  of  the  community,  the  more  fuljome  is  the  adulation 
which  Liberal  politicians  bestow  on  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is 
true  that  his  abilities  and  his  industry  become  more  mar- 
vellous as  they  prove  themselves  to  be  unimpaired  by  age ; 
but  the  vigour  of  a  dangerous  Minister  is  not  a  subject  for 
unqualified  satisfaction. 


THE  MEMBERS  FOR  BIRMINGHAM. 

BIRMINGHAM,  which  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
two  of  its  members  in  the  Cabinet,  has  been  enjoying 
an  ample  opportunity  of  hearing  what  its  distinguished 
representatives  thin!,  of  politics,  of  themselves,  and  of  the 
borough  that  sends  them  to  Parliament.  They  gave  their 
views  as  to  Ireland,  as  to  land  reform,  and  as  to  Parlia- 
mentary procedure,  and  earnestly  entreated  all  Liberal 
constituencies  to  be  true  to  themselves  and  to  the  Ministry 
uf  their  choice.   Both  regarded  Birmingham  as  a  first-rate 


Liberal  citadel,  from  which  enterprising  commanders  arc 
sent  out  to  make  war  upon  their  Tory  enemies.  This  i.s 
their  prJmary  mode  of  regarding  politics.  There  are  the 
bad  and  there  are  the  good — the  bad  who  are  always  bad 
and  the  good  who  are  always  good ;  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  good  to  be  always  making  raids  on 
the  bad.  Both,  on  the  other  hand,  have  much  pro- 
fited by  being  in  office.  They  have  been  made  to 
feel  the  responsibilities  of  office,  and  have  learnt  how 
very  difficult  it  is  to  carry  on  the  government  of  an 
Empire.  The  most  advanced  Liberals  theoretically  ac- 
knowledge that  at  some  point  or  other  anar«hy  must  be 
put  down  by  force ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  have 
personally  felt  the  necessity  of  deciding  that  the  point  has 
been  reached,  and  to  have  themselves  advised  force  to  be 
used.  Mr.  Bright  can  stand  many  things  and  many  men, 
but  he  cannot  stand  the  American  Fenians  and  their 
doings.  He  may  be  sure  that  for  once  ho  has  all  England 
with  him,  and  that  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  ones  are  on  this 
matter  equally  ready  to  fight  under  his  banner.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  that  men  who  look  on  politics  as  involv- 
ing a  state  of  war,  and  Birmingham  as  a  citadel  from 
which  Liberal  warriors  emerge,  should  be  quite  fair  to 
their  opponents,  even  when  circumstances  have  compelled 
them  to  act  as  their  opponents  also  would  act.  The 
members  for  Birmingham  insisted  that  their  coercioni 
was  not  really  like  Tory  coercion,  although  it  might 
seem  to  resemble  it.  The  difference  was  that  Tory 
coercion  was  perpetual.  Liberal  coercion  was  tem- 
porary ;  Tory  coercion  stood  alone.  Liberal  coercion 
was  accompanied  by  healing  measures.  This  statement 
has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  superficially  true ;  for 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  Ministry  relaxed  the  coercive  mea- 
sures enacted  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  former  Ministry.  But 
this  is  a  small  matter.  What  is  really  important  to  notice- 
is  that  the  alleged  difference  between  Tory  and  Liberal 
coercion  is  only  a  difference  of  degree.  There  must  come 
a  point  at  which  the  method  of  uniting  coercive  with 
healing  measures  will  fail.  Healing  measures  are 
measures  by  which  disaffected  persons  get  what  they 
want,  and  what  those  who  pass  the  measures  think  it 
good  for  the  disaffected  to  have.  The  list  is  one  which 
must  necessarily  in  time  be  exhausted.  The  Land  Bill 
was  said  to  be  a  healing  measure,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  gave  the  crumb  of  comfort  to  the  disaffected 
Irish.  These  disaffected  persons,  under  the  direction  oL 
their  American  guides,  now  say  that  nothing  but  an  Irish 
Republic  will  make  them  happy.  Mr.  Bright  very  pro- 
perly says  that  they  may  ask  for  an  Irish  Republic,  bui 
they  certainly  will  not  and  shall  not  get  it.  He  might 
perhaps  give  them  something  more  that  they  do  not  want, 
but  he  will  not  give  them  what  they  want.  They  must 
be  refused ;  and,  if  they  protest  against  the  refusal  by 
anarchy,  they  must  be  coerced.  The  coercion  is  of  course- 
to  be  temporary,  but  it  is  to  last  until  the  disaffected  are 
taught  that  they  cannot  get  what  they  ask  for.  In  this- 
sense  all  coercion  is  temporary ;  and  coercion  which  is 
exercised  to  prevent  men  getting  what  they  want  can 
scarcely  be  described  as  in  any  special  way  accompanied 
by  a  healing  measure. 

The  most  active  days  of  Mr.  Bright's  intellect  are  naturally 
somewhat  past.  He  still  speaks  with  a  command  of  pure 
and  sonorous  English,  and  retains  the  glow  of  feeling  with 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  irradiate  the  subjects 
that  are  most  dear  to  him.  But  he  seems  to  live  out  ol 
the  world,  to  know  little  of  what  is  going  on  around  him, 
and  to  walk  placidly  in  the  groove  of  old-fashioned  argu- 
ments. He  did  not  even  know  when  he  was  speaking  at 
Birmingham  who  were  the  subordinate  members  of  the 
present  Government.  The  thoughts  that  come  to  him 
seem  often  the  reverberations  of  old  thoughts  which, 
passed  through  his  mind  forty  years  ago.  He  made  an 
appeal  to  Ireland  on  a  ground  which  was  the  kind  of  ground 
on  which  a  young  man  might  have  complacently  rested 
who  half  a  century  ago  was  an  ardent  supporter  ol 
Lord  Grey's  Reform  Bill.  He  entreated  the  disaffected 
Irish  to  observe  how  very  handsomely  they  were  treated 
in  regard  to  Parliamentary  representation.  They  have 
more  members  than  they  are  entitled  to  in  the  ratio  of  th& 
population  of  Ireland  to  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Irish  are  only  five  millions  out  of 
thirty-five  millions.  They  ought  to  have  only  a  seventh 
of  the  representation,  and  thoy  have  got  more.  If  the  roU 
of  the  Irish  members,  according  to  the  Union,  was  com- 
plete, they  would  have  one  hundred  and  five  members- 
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•when  they  ought  to  have  only  ninety-three.  How  people 
can  be  nnhappy  who  have  actually  got  twelve  more 
members  than  is  their  due  is  more  than  Mr.  Bkight  can 
understand.  The  proportion  of  Irish  members  was  not  fixed 
at  the  time  of  the  Union  according  to  population,  or  Ireland 
-would  then  have  been  entitled  to  many  more  members  than 
it  got.  The  present  representation  of  England  is  not  in  the 
least  arranged  accoi-ding  to  the  number  of  voters.  The  roll 
of  Irish  members  is  not  complete,  for  some  boroughs  have 
been  disfranchised  for  bribery.  What  Mr.  Bright  points 
OTrt  is  that,  under  a  totally  new  arrangement,  the  Irish 
would,  if  they  kept  105  members,  keep  more  than  they 
ought  to  keep.  An  Irishman  who  condescended  to  notice 
the  argument  at  all  would  probably  reply  that  a  Parlia- 
ment which  was  shaping  representation  in  accordance 
with  numbers  would  be  sure  to  cut  down  the  Irish 
members  to  their  proper  limit.  But  what  is  strange  is 
that,  when  addressed  to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
the  argument  is  no  argument  at  all.  The  disaffected  Irish 
say  that  they  hate  the  Union,  that  it  was  a  fraud  on 
Ireland,  that  it  prevents  Irishmen  from  managing  their 
own  affairs,  that  all  it  does  in  real  life  is  to  allow  Ire- 
land to  send  a  seventh  part  of  the  representative  body 
to  London,  where  it  is  steadily  outvoted  by  the  other 
six-sevenths ;  and  then  Mr.  Bright  hopes  to  console 
and  quiet  them  by  making  them  observe  that  this  one- 
seventh  is  not  exactly  one-seventh,  but  is  one-seventh  and 
a  small  additional  fraction.  This  is  Mr.  Bkight's  view  as 
a  politician,  and  it  affords  a  singular  instance  of  the  in- 
aptitude of  a  politician  to  understand  the  men  with  whom 
he  has  to  deal.  But  Mr.  Bright  is  not  only  a  politician  ; 
he  is  a  Minister.  The  realities  of  life  are  forced  on  him  as 
^  Minister  when  they  might  be  ignored  by  him  as  a  poli- 
tician. When  he  surveys  the  ways  and  works  of  the 
American  Fenians  and  their  emissaries,  he  does  not  waste 
time  by  arguing  with  them  as  to  the  twelve  extra  Irish 
members,  but  candidly  owns,  so  far  as  a  kind-hearted  Quaker 
■can  own  it,  that  he  should  like  to  break  their  foolish 
heads. 

At  the  second  Birmingham  meeting  both  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  at  lengthen  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  procedure.  They  described  in  fervent 
language  the  existing  evils,  did  their  best  to  prevent  an 
agreement  being  come  to  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  leaders 
of  both  parties,  and  looked  on  Parliamentary  procedure  as 
merely  giving  an  occasion  for  a  new  raid  from  the  citadel 
■of  Birmingham  on  their  bad  Tory  enemies.  They  naturally 
did  not  commit  themselves  to  saying  what  remedies  would 
be  proposed,  but  they  could  assure  their  constituents  that 
the  proposals,  whatever  they  might  be,  would  be  such  in- 
struments of  warfare  as  Birmingham  Liberals  might  be 
proud  to  handle.  There  was  nothing  very  new  in  this ;  but 
Mr.  Chamberlain  got  on  new  ground  when  he  connected 
the  reform  of  Parliamentary  procedure  with  his  own  per- 
sonal history.    He  drew  a  picture,  and  a  perfectly  sincere 
and  accurate  picture,  of  himself  as  the  ardent  young 
Minister,  seeing  the  great  things  that  might  be  done, 
knowing  how  to  do  them,  and  then  condemned  to  eat  away 
bis  heart  in  despair  at  the  impotence  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned.   Mr.  Chamberlain  is  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  he  takes  his  ofiSce  very  much  in  earnest.  He 
is  like  a  young  Napoleon,  full  of  grand  dreams  and  pro- 
jects, alike  imposing  and  beneficent;  only,  unlike  Napoleon, 
he  is  not  invested  with  despotic  power;    If  he  had  but  a 
Tribunal  and  a  Senate  at  his  command,  such  as  Napoleon 
had,  there  is  no  end  to  what  he  would  accomplish.  Short 
as  has  been  his  tenure  of  office,  he  is  quite  prepared  with  a 
^Bankruptcy  Bill,  a  Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  a  Patent  Law 
Bill ;    and  all  these  Bills   are   really   first-class  Bills, 
not  such  Bills  as  an  ordinary  President  would  produce,  but 
Bills  that  would  settle  everything  once  for  all  in  the  best 
possible  way.  Nor  is  he  at  all  short  of  new  woi-lds  to  conquer. 
He  is  quite  ready  at  five  minutes'  notice  to  regulate  bills 
■of  sale,  partnerships,  and  corn  returns.    Even  all  this  is  a 
mere  trifle  to  him.     There  are,  at  least,  twenty  other 
questions  connected  with  his  department  on  which  he 
•would  Hke  to  embody  his  views  in  Acts  of  Parliament. 
But  none  of  these  grand  things  are  possible  with  an  un- 
reformed  Parliamentary  procedure.    It  is  possible  at  once 
to  admire  the  energy  and  ability  of  a  young  Minister,  and 
to  recognise  his  inexperience.    It  is  not  the  defects  of 
Parliamentary  procedure  that  stop  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
his  impetuous  course  so  much  as  the  impossibility  that  any 
one  oflicial  should  in  a  few  months  have  got  to  the  bottom 
of  so  many  questions  long  controverted  and  very  difficult 


in  themselves,  and  the  impossibility  of  Parliament,  if 
Parliament  is  to  exist  more  than  in  name,  letting  the 
measures  of  an  ardent  young  Minister  pass  witho.ut 
."^e-irching  and  effective  criticism.  Wo  know  the  sort  of 
Bill  of  which  Mr.  CiiAMHERLArN  would  produce  dozens  if 
ho  wrtH  not  checked.  His  Bankruptcy  Bill  of  last  Session 
was  by  no  means  a  bad  Bill ;  but  partly  it  followed  the 
lines  of  previous  attempts,  and  partly  it  introduced  novel- 
ties which  it  would  have  needed  much  discussion  to  com- 
mend to  Parliament  and  the  country.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
will  be  doomed  to  disappointment,  however  much  Parlia- 
mentary procedure  may  be  reformed,  until  he  has  realized 
that,  in  a  country  of  free  government  and  free  discussion, 
the  most  ardent  reformers  must  work  slowly. 


EGYPT. 

ON  Monday  the  Times  published  an  aiinouncement 
from  its  Correspondent  at  Paris  that  France  and 
England  had  agreed  to  send  a  joint  note  to  the  Khedive, 
informing  him  that,  in  the  event  of  tranquillity  being  dis- 
turbed or  his  authority  overturned,  they  were  prepared  to 
give  him  effective  support.  It  was  further  stated  that 
they  had  come  to  an  arrangement  as  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  such  a  case,  and  as  to  the  respective  share  in 
the  operation  which  each  Power  was  to  take.  Two  days 
afterwards  the  Correspondent  gave  the  seci'et  history  of 
this  announcement.  As  long  as  a  fortnight  before  some 
mysterious  person  confided  to  him,  as  a  secret  not  to  be 
divulged  until  the  proper  moment,  that  a  propo-al  Imd 
been  made  by  France  after  the  accession  of  the  Gambetta 
Cabinet  that  England  and  France  should  concur  in  some 
ch-fiiiife  plan  of  action  in  case  intervention  in  Egy[)t 
became  necessary.  This  secret  became  known  in  other 
quarters.  Germany  knew  it,  the  Porte  knew  it,  and 
those  who  would  not  look  on  an  Anglo-French  interven- 
tion with  a  friendly  eye  naturally  began  to  criticizi  a 
project  which  they  regarded  with  disfavour.  The  myste- 
rious persons  who  acted  for  the  French  Government 
in  the  matter  seem  to  have  become  alarmed  at  fchi-^ 
although  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they  should 
have  been  surprised  that  a  secret  which  they  judged 
to  be  of  a  kind  that  could  properly  be  confided  to  a 
newspaper  correspondent  should  have  been  a  very  open 
secret  to  those  who  were  interested  in  getting  hold  of  it. 
But  this  was  not  all.  The  draft,  prepared  in  the  shape 
finally  given  to  it  by  the  French  Government,  was  sent 
some  clays  ago  to  the  English  Government ;  and  it  was 
expected  by  its  authors  that  the  project,  "  being  very  iu- 
•'  ti-lligently  conceived,  and  combining  prudence  with 
"  enei-gy  and  resolution,"  would  be  promptly  sent  back 
with  the  approval  of  the  English  Government.  But  this 
is  exactly  what  did  not  happen.  Lord  Granville  was 
much  too  cautious  and  sensible  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
proposal  at  first  sight,  however  intelligently  it  might  have 
been  concdived,  and  whatever  fine  qualities  it  might  have 
combined.  The  proper  policy  of  England  in  Egypt  is  a 
very  serious  and  difficult  question,  and  every  step  in 
carrying  it  out  must  be  the  subject  of  most  careful  con- 
sideration. The  expected  answer  from  England  had  not 
arrived.  It  was  time  that  something  should  be  done  to 
jog  this  hesitating  Ministry.  In  the  words  of  the  Corre- 
spondent, it  was  considered  "  adroit  and  straightforward  " 
by  him  and  his  mysterious  friends  to  announce  that  an 
agreement  had  been  come  to  which  had  not  been  come  to. 
This  would  force  the  hand  of  Lord  Granville  and  stop 
the  hostile  criticism  of  Germans  and  Turks.  All  the 
world,  including  Lord  Granville,  would  have  to  bow  to 
what  was  announced  as  an  accomplished  fact ;  but,  from  a 
kind  wish  to  soften  the  blow  to  those  on  whom  it  was  to 
fall,  the  Correspondent  and  his  friends  added  that  the 
proposed  intervention  would  be  of  a  very  harmless  kind, 
for  the  intervening  force  would  be  composed  of  English 
troops  from  India,  who  were  said,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  to  be  unable  to  stay  out  of  India  more  than  a  very 
short  time,  and  of  French  marines,  who,  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  French  navy,  must  be  almost  immediately 
recalled. 

All  this  may  be  mere  brag  on  the  part  of  the  Corre- 
spondent, or  he  may  have  been  hoaxed,  or  he  may  be 
relating  in  innocent  simplicity  and  in  an  effusion  of  perhaps 
natural  vanity  what  really  took  place.  He  may  have 
honestly  thought  it  adroit  and  straightforward  to  announce 
I  as  accomplished  what  was  not  accomplished,  in  order  to 
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attain  ends  which  he  and  some  confidants  of  the  French 
Ministry  thought   desirable.     If  this    is    what  really 
happened,  the   incident,  trivial  in  itself,  is  worthy  of 
serious  notice  as  bearing  on   the   concerted  action  of 
England  and  France  in  Egypt.    If  no  intervention  is 
necessary,  thei'e  are  nevcrthejcss  points  of  almost  daily 
occurrence  which,  if  the  two  Governments  arc  to  work  in 
harmony,  must  be  handled  with  the  greatest  care,  delicacy, 
nnd  reserve.     If  an   intervention  became  necessary,  it 
would  nefed  the  greatest  circumspection,  good  faith,  and 
courteous  consider<ition  for  each  other  to  prevent  differ- 
ences breaking  out  between  the  intervening  Powers.  An 
Anglo-Fretjch  intervention  in  Egypt  would  be  most  un- 
popular  in  England.    It  would  be  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
regret  and  the  most  profound  anxiety  if  England  had 
to  intervene  in  Egypt  single-handed.    But  to  intervene 
■with  France  would  seem  to  many  Englishmen  like  going 
partners  in  a  new  Tunis  expedition.    It  can  scarcely  be 
forgotten  that  we  have  tried  already  a  somewhat  similar 
experiment.     We   joined  France  at  the  outset  of  the 
Mexican  expedition,  very  soon  got  all  wc  cared  to  ask  for, 
and  retired.    But  France  was  bent  on  carrying  out  a 
gi-and  idea,  pushed  on,  deluged  Mexico  with  blood,  and  set 
up  an  Emperor.    A  joint  intervention   would  only  be- 
accepted  in  England  if  the  Ministry  could  show  that  it 
Avas  absolutely  necessary  as  the  least  of  all  evils,  and  that 
every  possible  precaution  had  been  taken  to  minimize  its 
mischievous  effects.    If  the  French  Government  thinks 
the  time  has  come  when  the  possibility  of  a  joint  inter- 
vention must  be  seriously  considered,  it  is  quite  right  to 
lay  its  views  before  the  English  Cabinet,  and  invite  a 
friendly  and  confidential  discussion.     But  if  it  is  not 
careful  in  the  means  it  employs,  it  will  inevitably  defeat 
its  own  ends.    It  could  not  take  a  more  foolish  course  than 
to  confide  its  intention  as  a  kind  of  half-secret  to  a  news- 
paper correspondent,  ani  then  try   to  force  the  hand 
of  the  English  INIinistry  by  adroit  and  straightforward 
announcements  that  the  English  Government  had  agreed 
to  a  proposal  which  w  as  still  under  its  consideration.  Foreign 
statesmen  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Eng- 
land of  to-day  are  apt  very  much  to  overrate  the  benefit 
tfehey  gain  by  getting  a  newspaper  correspondent  to  say 
what  they  want  said.    There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
power  of  a  newspaper  correspondent,  which  once,  no  doubt, 
was  considerable,  has  much  diminished.    English  news- 
papers are  now  so  many  and  so  well  conducted  that  the 
correspondence  sent  to  the  rest  is  a  chock  on  the  corre- 
spondence sent  to  each.    An  announcement  made  through 
one  channel  is  of  no  more   value  than   an  announce- 
ment made  through  any  other  channel.     At  least  four 
London  newspapers  announce  that  they  are   each  the 
leading  daily  paper,  and  perhaps  they  are  all  right.  In 
the  next  place.  Englishmen  have  gained  enough  expe- 
rience to  be  able  to  discount  much  of  the  correspondence 
sent  to  these  leading  papers,  especially  when  it  is  of  the 
kind  of  which  the  recent  correspondence  sent  to  the 
Times  about  Egypt  furnishes  an  example.     They  know 
the  nature  of  the  bargain  that  is  tacitly  made.    A  secret 
is  to  be  told  which  is  to  give  the  recipient  importance  and 
professional  credit  for  smartness,  and  in  return  the  Minister 
on  whose  behalf,  or  by  whom,  it  is  told,  is  to  be  spoken  of  in 
the  handsomest  terms.    The  secret  of  a  proposed  interven- 
tion is  revealed,  and  in  return  M.  Gambetta  is  extolled  to 
the  skies.    No  sooner  had  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  the 
Foreign  OSSce  than  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  was 
posted  up  in  everything  connected  with  Egypt,  and  his 
preternatai'al  sagacity  showed  him  exactly  what  was  to  be 
done.    Lastly,  we  wish  our  responsible  Ministers  to  do 
themselves  the  acts  and  take  themselves  the  coarse  for 
which  the  country  will  hold  them  responsible.    It  is  not 
for  an  English  Foreign  Secretary  to  be  jogged  by  a 
French  Minister  through  a  newspaper  correspondent.  It 
is  true  that  neither  Loi-d  SALisnoia'  nor  Lord  Gkanville  is 
in  the  least  likely  to  be  jogged  in  this  way.    But  Foreign 
Ministers  who  wish  to  work  in  harmony  with  English 
Ministers  must  cease  to  think  that  jogging  of  this  sort  can 
possibly  answer.    The  only  effect  of  the  indiscretion  of 
revealing  a  secret  to  one  Correspondent,  and  of  these 
adroit  and  straightforward  announcements,  has  been  to 
intensify  the  dislike  of  England  to  an  Anglo-French  inter- 
vention, which  might  have  been  much  decreased  if  Lord 
Granville,  supposing  he  thought  a  joint  intervention  un- 
avoidable,  had  been  left  to  tell  his  own  story  and  to  explain 
what  he  had  done,  and  why,  and  what  checks  on  France  [ 
he  had  succeeded  in  imposing.  ( 


For  the  moment  it  seems  as  if  things  were  so  going  on 
in  Egypt  that  an  intervention,  whether  joint  or  otherwise,, 
may  be  avoided.  It  is  impossible  that  Lord  Gkanville 
should  not  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  England  may 
have  to  interfere,  and  that  he  ought  to  form  in  antici- 
pation as  clear  an  idea  as  possible  how  England  is  to. 
interfere  if  the  necessity  arises.  Anarchy  may  break 
out  any  day  in  Egypt,  and  then  England,  sorely  against; 
its  will,  may  have  to  interfere.  It  cannot  so  cynic- 
ally break  faith  with  the  Egyptians  as  to  allow  Egypt; 
to  be  reduced  to  the  miserable  condition  of  a  Turkisb 
province.  It  cannot  sit  quiet  while  France  alone  inter- 
feres. Its  special  interests  in  the  Suez  Canal  make  it 
very  difficult  for  England  to  allow  all  Europe  to  join  in 
one  grand  intervention.  Still  less  can  England  permit  thee 
country  through  which  the  Canal  passes  to  become  the 
seat  of  a  dismal  and  dangerous  anarchy.  But  something; 
is  being  tried  in  Egypt  to  avert  or  postpone  the  outbreak 
of  anarchy.  Colonel  Aeaby  Bet,  it  is  said,  has  had  an 
offer  of  office.  This  distinguished  mutineer  is  to  be 
made  Under  Secretary  of  War.  Spain,  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Isabella,  afforded  abundant  precedents  for  this 
kind  of  arrangement.  A  general  made  a  pronuncia- 
miento,  had  a  slight  brush  with  the  Queen's  troops, 
was  successful,  and  was  immediately  appointed  Prime 
Minister.  Colonel  Aeaby  Bey  has  just  made  his  pro- 
nunciamiento  in  the  shape  of  a  communication  to  th& 
Times.  He  speaks  in  the  most  affable  and  patronizing- 
manner  of  his  Sovereign,  and  states  that  he  is  willing  to 
allow  the  unhappy  Tewfik  to  reign  as  long  as  he  carries 
out  faithfully  the  promises  extracted  from  him  when  he 
was  cowed  and  terrified  by  the  mutiny  of  last  September. 
The  Colonel  has  not  been  shot,  for  there  is  no  one  to  shoot 
him;  his  pronunciamiento  is  therefore  adjudged,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  game,  to  be  successful,  and  he  has  been 
made  a  Minister.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  prophesy  that 
when  he  is  once  in  office  he  will  rise  in  the  Ministry  he 
has  joined,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  think  that 
to  govern  in  the  name  of  the  Kuedive  will  suit  him  as 
well  as  anything  he  is  likely  to  get.  He  could  scarcely 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  inspiring  those  constitutional 
ideas  and  developing  that  education  of  the  people  whicb 
he  assures  the  world  are  the  objects  dearest  to  hia 
heart. 


THE  CPJSIS  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT, 

MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON,  whose  political  writ- 
ings are  always  both  lucid  and  full  of  matter,  has 
published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  a  second  essay  on  the 
organization  and  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
the  former  article  he  contrasted  the  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  recent  helplessness 
and  anarchy  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  now  re- 
peats the  statement  that  "  measures,  even  those  of  first- 
"  rate  importance  which  affect  peers  specially,  as  the  Irish 
"  Land  Acts  or  Church  Act,  pass  through  the  Lords  in 
"  one-tenth,  one-twentieth  often,  of  the  time  which  is  re- 
"  quired  in  the  Commons.    The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
"  peers  have  no  constituencies  to  satisfy  or  gratify,  to 
"  appease  or  to   excite."     It  is  always  interesting  to- 
obtain  tho  recognition  by  prophets  of  democracy  of  the 
inherent  vices   of  the  system.    It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Haruison  belongs  to  another  school  of  political  theorists  ; 
but  on  practical  issues   he  almost  always  sides  with 
the   Radicals,     There   was   a   time  when  even  those 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  represented  con- 
stituencies were  not  troubled  with  supervision  or  inter- 
ference.   A  member  was  responsible  for  acting  generally 
with  his  party ;  but  his  special  votes,  and  his  participation 
in  debate  or  his  silence,  were  left  to  his  own  discretion. 
Any  eccentricity  in  which  a  member  might  have  been 
tempted   to  indulge   was  effectually  restrained  by  the 
general  opinion  of  the  House ;  but  Mr.  Harrison  is  not 
enunciating  a  paradox  when  he  says  that  "an  end  has 
"  come  at  last  to  all  further  trust  in  the  good  feeling 
"  and  good  sense  of  members."    The  changes  which  have 
produced  such  a  result  have  perhaps  not  been  wholly 
advantageous.     Elsewhere   he  repeats  Prince  Albert's 
saying  that  Parliamentary  or  constitutional  government 
is  now  on  its  trial.    In  other  words,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  growth  of  democracy  is  compatible  with  freedom. 
The  House  of  Commons  has,  as  Mr.  Harrison  says,  "  itself 
"  recast  Churches,  thrones,  and  orders,  venerable  corpo* 
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"  rations  and  historic  systems."  He  proceeds  to  draw  the 
inference  that  the  House  "must  now  submit  its  own 
"  system  to  the  inevitable  law  of  progress."  The  only 
Parliamentary  government  which  has  been  justified  by 
experience  seems,  therefore,  to  have  become  obsolete  ;  and 
it  is  necessary  to  devise  a  substitute  which  may  bear  the 
same  historic  name.  Though  he  is  ordinarily  original  in 
language  as  in  thought,  Mr.  Harrison  uses  a  common 
form  in  declaring  "  that  it  would  be  idle  waste  of  time  to 
"  frame  a  paper  Constitution  for  the  House  of  Commons 
"  in  a  Review."  Such  a  disclaimer  invariably  indicates 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  the  task  which  is  stigmatized 
as  useless  or  impossible. 

One  of  the  changes  which  Mr.  Harbison  proposes  is 
the  familiar  scheme  of  closing  debate  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  House.    Mr.  Harrison  gives  plausible  reasons  for 
entrusting  the  decision  to  a  bare  majority;  but  it  mast 
be  remembered  that   the   power  has  not  unfrequently 
been  abused  by  majorities  in  the  French  Chamber,  and 
still  more  in  the  American  House  of  Representatives. 
Whether  a  simple  majority  or  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
House  would  be  more  likely  to  exercise  a  novel  power  with 
due  regard  to  justice  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  or  rather  of  con- 
jecture.  In  the  first  instance,  it  is  probable  that  the  power 
would  be  exercised  with  scrupulous  care  ;  but  by  degrees 
the  dominant  party  might  perhaps  become  more  ready  to 
profit  by  its  novel  privilege.   The  nominees  of  an  extended 
Birmingham  caucns  might  perhaps  be  as  insolently  selfish 
as  their  constituents.    It  is  not  improbable  that  in  future 
Parliaments  the  defenders  of  existing  institutions  and  of 
property  may  be  reduced  to  insignificant  numbers.  Every 
degradation  of  the  suffrage,  by  deliberate  purpose  or  by 
blundering  legislation,  tends  to  strengthen  the  destructive 
party.    In  eight  or  ten  years  the  Conservative  Republic 
of  Thiers  has  eliminated  nearly  all  the  adherents  of  former 
dynasties,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  moderate  Republican 
party.    A  similar  result  may  follow  from  the  enfranchise- 
ment in  England  of  agricultural  laboui'ers  and  of  residents 
in  common  lodging-houses,  and  from  a  redistribution  of 
seats.    As  trust  in  the  good  feeling  and  good  sense  even  of 
existing  members  has  come  to  an  end,  it  is  difficult  to  rely 
implicitly  on  the  possession  of  the  same  qualities  by  the 
delegates  of  the  poorest  class  of  the  commuvity.    The  ex- 
perience of  every  day  shows  that  tolerance  of  opposition  is 
a  quality  unknown  to  the  populace.  Public  meetings  have 
long  since  ceased  to  afford  opportunities  of  discussion  ; 
and  the   representatives  of  numerical  majorities  might 
become   as   impatient  of  opposition  as   the  mob  which 
sent  them  to  Parliament.      Exception  may  be  taken  to 
Mr.  Harrison's  statement  that  Parliamentary  speeches 
are  for  the  most  part  repetitions  of  newspaper  articles 
and  of  platform   discussions.     The  reports  of  Parlia- 
mentary debates  furnish  ordinary  politicians  with  their 
otdy  opportunities   of  becoming  acquainted   with  both 
sides  of  a  question.    It  is  true  that  all  the  arguments 
material  to  the  issue  have  probably  appeared  in  the  press, 
but  the  vulgar  Liberal  or  Conservative  reads  only  the 
newspapers  which  express  his  own  opinions  ;  and  it  has 
been  already  remarked  that  an  enlightened  community 
listens  only  to  orators  on  one  side,  except  in  Parliament. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  constituencies  may  not 
hereafter  insist  on  silencing  unpopular  members. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  for  some  time  past  stated  to  every 
correspondent  who  has  addressed  him  on  any  political 
question,  that  the  first  and  most  indispensable  of  all 
measures  is  a  reform  of  Parliamentary  procedure.  It  may 
therefore  be  assumed  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session 
he  will  be  prepared  with  some  bold  and  comprehensive 
fccherae.  That  some  change  is  necessary  must  be  nn- 
willingly  admitted,  though  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
abatement  of '  actual  evils  will  not  be  an  unmixed  ad- 
vantage. Every  Minister  who  has  referred  to  the  subject 
has  naturally  expressed  the  h<jpe  that  precautions  against 
obstruction  will  not  be  resisted  on  party  grounds.  If  their 
professed  anticipations  should  be  disappointed,  they  will 
to  a  great  extent  have  themselves  to  blame.  Their  oppo- 
nents will  not  unreasonably  contend  that,  on  the  showing 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues,  the  ancient  forms  of 
Parliament  alone  stand  in  the  way  of  revolutionary 
legislation.  Mr.  Chamberlain  lately  assumed  that 
sweeping  changes  in  almost  every  department  of  poli- 
tics and  administration  were  urgently  required.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  answer  to  demands  for  agrarian  spolia- 
tion, significantly  replies  that  he  can  ofler  the  preda- 
tory associations  no  encouragement  till  the  rules  of  the 


House  of  Commons  arc  altered.  Lord  Hautington, 
with  ■  remarkable  simplicity,  appealed  for  support  of  the 
forthcoming  Ministerial  proposals  to  all  who  were  anxious 
for  changes  in  the  Land  laws,  for  extension  of  the  franchise, 
for  elective  control  of  local  affairs,  and  generally  for  all 
schemes  which  are  regarded  by  the  Conservative  classes 
with  distaste  or  with  alarm.  If  the  prospect  of  rapid  change 
as  the  immediate  result  of  alterations  in  the  Standing 
Orders  is  acceptable  to  Liberals,  it  goes  far  to  justify  the 
resistance  of  the  threatened  minority.  Lord  Hartington 
distinctl}'  treats  the  proposed  modification  of  the  rules  of 
debate  as  a  party  question  ;  bat  prudent  politicians,  what- 
ever may  be  tiieir  party  connexion,  will  not  expose  them- 
selves to  the  reproach  of  having  countenanced  obstruc- 
tion or  Parliamentary  inefficiency. 

]\Ir.  Harrison's  paper  Constitution  for  the  House  of 
Commons  is,  as  might  be  expected,  ingenious,  and  perhaps 
it  might  succeed  in  practice;  but  the  Parliamentary 
government  which  it  would  create  is  an  entirely  novel 
contrivance.  The  main  part  of  the  scheme  is  the  transfer 
of  almost  all  the  business  of  legislation  to  a  number  of 
Committees,  which  are  on  certain  occasions  to  form  a 
single  Grand  Committee.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Com- 
mittees should  each  consist  of  qloven  members,  and  that 
the  whole  number  of  Committees  should  be  six.  For  the 
purpose  of  choosing  the  members  who  would  practically 
supersede  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Harrison  resorts 
to  Mr.  Hare's  complicated  scheme,  which  he  justly  con- 
demns as  a  mode  of  Parliamentary  election.  Each  member 
of  the  House  would  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  member  of 
the  Grand  Committee,  and  every  person  who  received  ten 
votes  would  therefore  have  a  seat.  The  application  of  the 
borrowed  contrivance  has  a  plausible  and  symmetrical 
appearance.  In  practice,  the  plan  would  be  subject  to  the 
drawback  of  affording  facilities  to  professional  experts  skil- 
ful in  dealing  with  political  puzzles.  The  vote  of  every 
member  of  a  party  would  be  dictated  by  some  authority 
corresponding  to  the  Whip ;  and  the  Committees  would 
be  as  effectually  packed  as  if  they  were  appointed  by  the 
Carlton  and  the  Reform  Club.  By  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, either  the  House  of  Commons  would  abdicate 
its  principal  function,  or  every  decision  of  a  Committee 
would  be  reopened  in  the  House.  An  obvious  criticism 
implies  no  assumption  that  a  preferable  alternative  could 
be  easily  discovered.  The  Committees,  however  they 
were  appointed,  would  each  include  a  standing  party 
majority,  which  would  vote  according  to  the  instructions 
of  its  leader.  The  alternative,  consisting  in  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  Committees,  would  put  an  end  to 
Parliamentary  government.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
experiment  will  be  tried  at  present;  but  some  measure 
of  the  kind  may  possibly  be  proposed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Session.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  a  Minister 
who  takes  every  opportunity  of  proclaiming  himself  a 
bitter  partisan  will  be  either  conciliatory  or  scrupulous  in 
protecting  the  liberty  of  minorities. 


THE  END  OF  THE  FEENCH  TREATY. 

rilHERE  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  negotia- 
-1-  tions  for  a  renewal  of  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France  have  finally  fallen  through.  The  English 
Governiaent,  with  a  natural  desire  not  to  let  a  chance  slip, 
were  willing  to  keep  them  simmering  until  M.  Gambetta 
had  had  time  to  look  into  the  facts  for  himself.  If  M. 
Gambetta  had  been  able  to  decide  the  question  on  its 
merits,  there  would  have  been  no  fear  for  the  result.  He 
is  a  Free-trader,  and  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  special 
advantages  which  France  in  particular  is  certain  to  reap 
from  Free-trade.  But  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  decide  the 
question  on  its  merits.  He  has  the  Chambers  and  the 
constituencies  to  consider  as  well  as  the  country ;  and 
though,  under  a  system  of  universal  suffrage,  the  Chambers 
and  the  constituencies  are,  in  theory,  the  equivalent  of  the 
country,  in  fact  they  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  inte- 
rests that  are  served  by  Protection  are  wealthy  and  organ- 
ized ;  the  interests  that  are  served  by  Free-trade  are,  with 
some  exceptions,  individually  poor,  and  entirely  without 
the  requisite  machinery  for  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  Government.  The  manufacturers  are  comparatively 
few  in  number,  they  are  concentrated  within  a  few  well- 
defined  districts,  and  they  command  ample  funds.  The 
producers  of  raw  materials  have  the  weakness  that  belongs 
to  a  crowd  of  persons  scattered  over  a  large  space,  nob 
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kaowiDg  their  own  minds,  and  not.  accustomed  to  act  to- 
gether for  common  objects.  But  for  this  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  for  France  to  be  Protectionist.  She 
is  so  essentially  a  producing  and  exporting  country 
that  her  obvious  policy  is  to  favour  any  system  that 
will  open  foreign  markets  to  the  goods  she  has  to 
dispose  of.  Bat  the  producers  are  for  the  most  part 
peasants  not  very  well  acquainted  with  what  goes  on 
in  the  Chambers,  not  very  capable  of  understanding  the 
many  indirect  ways  in  which  their  interests  will  bo 
affected  by  legislation  on  subjects  which  seemingly  do  not 
concern  them,  and  not  greatly  disposed  to  give  political 
expression  to  their  opinions  even  when  they  have  the 
means  and  the  will  to  form  them.  The  manufacturers,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  precisely  the  advantages  which 
the  peasants  want.  They  are  well  represented  in  the 
Chambers  ;  they  are  in  a  great  measure  the  authors  of  the 
legislation  they  ai-e  interested  in  maintaining ;  they  know 
how  to  influence  elections,  and  how  to  break  up  a  ma- 
jority, even  of  their  own  way  of  flunking,  if  the  care  of 
their  pockets  requires  that  they  should  make  the  sacrifice. 
Under  the  Republican  Government  they  have  a  further  ad- 
vantage in  the  support  of  their  workmen.  In  Franco  Free- 
trade  is  popular,  so  far  as  it  is  popular  anywhere,  in  the 
country  ;  Protection  is  popular  in  the  great  towns.  As  it 
is  the  peasantry  who  produce  the  raw  materials,  it  is  the 
peasantry  who  gain  by  the  opening  of  foreign  markets  to 
their  goods.  The  workmen  in  the  towns  have  to  do  with 
the  production  of  manufactured  goods;  and  when  they  are 
told  that  the  demand  for  these  goods  is  less,  and  conse- 
quently the  wages  paid  to  tiiose  who  make  tlicm  lower,  by 
reason  of  English  competition,  it  is  only  natural  that  they 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Protectionists.  At  present 
the  wishes  of  the  great  towns  count  for  far  moi-e  than 
their  numerical  propoi'tion  to  the  population  justifies. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  indifference  of  the  French 
producers  is  still  more  true  of  French  consumers.  They 
appear  "to  be  the  victims  of  that  curious  sentimental 
liking  which  Protection  is  so  often  able  to  create  in  those 
at  whose  cost  it  is  resorted  to.  M.  Thiek.s's  often-quoted 
remark  that  he  liked  to  see  the  tall  chimneys  smoke  is  true 
of  a  great  number  of  persons  who  have  more  intellectual 
expuse  for  the  delusion  than  M.  Thiers  could  claim.  If 
the  individual  consumer  realizes  that  he  is  the  poorer  for 
the  high  duties  which  it  pleases  the  Legislature  to  impose 
upon  a  gi'eat  number  of  things  which  he  has  to  buy,  ho 
plumes  himself  upon  his  patriotism  in  foregoing  his  own 
advantage  for  the  general  good.  He  does  not  remember 
that  what  he  foregoes  is  not  his  own  advantage  only,  but  the 
advantage  of  millions  of  other  consumers,  and  of  millions 
of  producers  as  well.  The  tall  chimneys  and  the  owners 
of  the  tall  chimneys  are  so  much  more  in  evidence  than  the 
consumersand  producers  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  forget  that, 
as  compared  with  the  consumers  and  producers,  they  are 
but  a  small  minority  of  the  nation.  VVhon,  therefore,  the 
manufacturers  protest  against  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
them  by  a  treaty  which  admits  cotton  and  woollen  goods 
from  England  at  a  lower  duty  than  that  imposed  on  them 
by  the  general  tariiT,  their  complaint  finds  ready  accep- 
tance with  the  very  persons  who  profit  by  the  cheapness 
resulting  from  this  lower  duty.  As  good  Frenchmen, 
they  wish  to  see  Rouen  and  Evreux  doing  a  roaring  busi- 
ness. If  they  were  asked  to  vote  for  a  direct  grant  from 
the  taxes  to  the  capitalists  engaged  in  the  cotton  and 
■woollen  trades,  they  would  be  quick  enough  to  see  that  I 
to  do  this  would  be  to  make  them  public  pensioners. 
When  the  proposed  grant  is  veiled  under  the  name  of  a 
protective  duty,  its  real  chai-acter  escapes  detection. 

Englishmen  have,  in  part,  themselves  to  blame  for 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  in  France. 
They  have  been  too  frank  in  their  acknowledgments  that 
they  are  very  anxious  to  see  the  treaty  renewed,  and  the 
French  manufacturers  may  have  inferred  from  this  that  its 
'  operation  has  been  entirely  in  favour  of  England.  That 
■we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
treaty  is  true,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  treaty  has,  to 
say  the  least,  not  been  injurious  to  that  very  section  of 
Frenchmen  which  has  been  most  instrumental  in  prevent- 
ing its  renewal.    In  the  year  before  the  treaty  came  into 
operation  the  woollen  manufacturers  exported  cloth  and 
yarn  to  the  value  of  7,ooo,oooL  After  the  treaty  had  been  in 
operation  for  sixteen  years  they  exported  woollen  cloth  and 
yarn  to  the  value  of  14,000,000^.  A  trade  which  has  doubled 
itselfinsixteenyearscanhardly  plead  that  it  has  been  ruined. 
What  the  woollen  manufacturers  have  in  their  minds  when 


they  complain  of  the  results  of  the  treaty  is  probably  the 
increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  importation  of  the  same 
class  of  goods.  Before  the  treaty  the  annual  value  of  the 
woollen  cloth  imported  into  France  was  only  ioo,oooZ. 
After  sixteen  years  it  had  grown  to  3,700.000?.  The  manu- 
facturers, no  doubt,  regard  the  growth  from  seven  millions 
to  fourteen  as  due  to  the  natural  progress  of  trade,  whereas 
they  hold  the  difference  between  ioo,oooZ.  and  3,700,000?.  to 
be  due  specifically  to  the  treaty.  Possibly  if  we  had  shown 
less  desire  to  renew  the  treaty,  the  French  manufacturers 
would  not  have  been  so  eager  to  detect  imaginary  points 
in  it  by  which  we  had  profited  at  their  expense.  There 
is  no  real  contradiction  between  the  statement  that  it 
would  have  been  greatly  to  our  interest  that  the  recent 
negotiations  should  have  been  successfnl,  and  the  state- 
ment that  in  the  long  run  their  failui'e  will  be  more 
injurious  to  France  than  to  England.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  both  countries  to  suffer  by  the  expiration  of  the  tx'eaty, 
and  yet  for  one  to  suffer  more  in  proportion  than  the  other. 
When  France  and  England  exchange  goods  under  the 
general  French  tariff  instead  of,  as  now,  under  a  conventional 
tariff,  the  English  manufacturers  who  have  hitherto  ex- 
ported goods  to  France  will  lose  a  valuable  market,  but 
the  great  body  of  the  consumers  will  be  very  little  affected 
by  the  change.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  manufacturers 
who  have  hitherto  had  to  make  head  against  the  rivalry 
of  English  goods  in  their  own  markets  will  have  the  field 
to  themselves,  while  the  consumers  and  the  producers  of 
raw  materi'ds  will  be  the  sufferers.  The  English  Govern- 
ment have  veiy  properly  wished  to  benefit  the  English 
manufacluier,  provided  that  they  could  do  so  without 
injuring  tlie  consumer,  and  they  have  consequently  done 
what  they  could  to  renew  the  treaty.  Now  that  their 
efforts  have  proved  useless  they  may  fairly  comfort  them- 
selves with  the  rc  flection  that  it  is,  after  all,  the  smaller  of 
the  two  intere.sts  they  had  in  charge  that  will  suffer  by  the 
result.  The  French  Government  will  not  be  able  to  find 
any  similar  satisfaction.  They  know  that  it  is  the  multi- 
tude that  has  goue  to  the  wall,  and  th4  minority  that  has 
got  its  own  way. 

Nor  will  even  this  minority  have  iraalloyed  reason 
for  congratulating  itself  on  the  success  it  has  achieved. 
The  world  has  other  markets  beside  the  French  and  the 
English;  and,  under  a  system  of  Fz'ee-trade,  the  two 
countries  would  naturally  contend  for  the  command  of 
these  other  markets.  But  as  long  as  France  retains  her 
protective  duties  English  manufacturers  will  be  able  to 
undersell  the  French  in  any  market  in  which  French 
goods  are  nut  subject  to  special  remissions  of  duty.  The 
effect  of  a  high  tariff  does  not  come  to  an  end  when  it 
has  kept  English  goods  out  of  the  mai-ket  and  enabled 
the  native  manufacturer  to  fix  his  prices  with  exclusive 
reference  to  the  outlay  he  himself  has  incurred.  It 
raises  the  price  of  a  large  number  of  foreign  goods  which 
the  manufacturer  and  his  workmen  are  obliged  to  use, 
and  in  this  way  it  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  sell 
his  goods  in  an  unprotected  market  as  cheaply  as  the 
English  manufacturer  can  sell  them.  As  Mr.  Fawcett 
has  pointed  out,  the  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  from 
England  to  India  in  a  single  year  was  over  27,000,000?. ; 
the  value  of  American  and  French  cotton  goods  exported 
to  India  in  the  same  year  was  respetjtively  99,000?.  and 
6,800?.  If  England  loses  by  her  manufactures  being  kept 
out  of  France  and  America,  she  will  profit  by  the  enor- 
mous sale  which  her  manufactures  must  continue  to  com- 
mand in  neutral  uiarkets  so  long  as  French  and  American 
industry  is  handicapped  by  a  protective  tariff. 


LOUD  DERBY  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

THE  promoters  of  the  political  gathering  at  Liverpool 
last  Wednesday  ai^e  to  be  congratulated  on  the  skilful 
combination  of  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Lord  Derby  as  repre- 
sentative spokesmen.  They  not  only  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  interesting  relation  of  client  and  patron,  but  the 
qualities  of  both  may  be  said  to  be  very  felicitously  com- 
plementary. The  warmest  admirers  of  Lord  Derby  do  not 
clann  for  liim  the  faculty  of  inspiration.  He  is  not  in- 
spired himself,  and  he  does  not  inspire  his  audience.  la 
the  search  for  an  epithet  accurately  descriptive  of  their 
distinguished  recruit.  Radical  writers  have  not  been  able  to 
hitonanythmg  better  than  "refreshing" — an  adjective 
suggestive  of  a  certain  coolness  between  hosts  and  guest. 
Lord  Dalhousie,  on  tlie  other  hand,  has  for  some  tiv.a 
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past  announced  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  himself  to  make 
Liverpool  Liberals  a  holiday.  As  a  candidate  for  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  showed  himself  open  to 
conviction  about  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire ;  and, 
as  a  fall-fledged  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  is  quite 
ready  to  lay  his  order  down  as  a  mat  for  the  feet  of  the 
Liverpool  Liberals  to  trample  upon.  "  Cheers,"  "  Renewed 
"  laughter,"  and  "  Great  laughter "  stud  the  reports  of 
Lord  Dalhousie's  agreeable  persiflage  on  the  Upper  House, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  spectacle  of  an  hereditary 
legislator  dragging  himself  and  his  fellows  in  the  mud 
helped  to  give  a  relish  to  the  somewhat  tasteless  solid  of 
Lord  Derby's  oratory.  It  is  odd,  no  doubt,  to  contrast 
this  spectacle  of  Lord  Dalhousie  selling  his  birthright  for 
such  a  mess  of  pottage  as  the  casual  cheers  of  after-dinner 
politicians  with  the  reflections  of  a  sober  and  unprejudiced 
thinker  like  M.  Scherer  on  the  functions  of  Second 
Chambers.  But,  as  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  Lord 
Dalhousie  ever  heard  of  M.  Scherer,  or  that  he  regards 
politics  as  anything  but  a  kind  of  sport  in  which  a  Radical 
peer  is  able  at  once  to  secure  a  position  in  inverse  ratio 
to  his  intellectual  capacities,  the  contrast  may  be  dismissed 
as  practically  otiose. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Liverpool  Liberals  were  much 
rejoiced  at  Lord  Derby's  speech  ;  but  that  speech,  never- 
theless, is  a  document  of  considerable  interest.  It  is 
sufficiently  notorious  that  the  processes  of  Lord  Derby's 
mind  are  conducted  with  a  commendable  absence  of  pre- 
cipitation. His  celebrated  series  of  confessions  after  his 
retirement  from  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  suffi- 
ciently demonstrates  this ;  but  until  Wednesday  night  it 
was  not  fully  manifest  how  slowly  the  crystallization  of 
Lord  Derby's  political  thought  goes  on.  Speaking 
generally  and  roughly,  the  stages  appear  to  be  biennial. 
It  took  Lord  Derby  two  years  of  active  and  unprotesting 
co-opei'ation  in  a  "  jingo  "  policy  to  discover  that  he  could 
not  remain  a  member  of  a  "  jingo  "  Government.  It  took 
him  two  years  more  to  find  out  that  it  was  equally  im- 
possible  for  him  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Tory  party. 
Yet  a  third  period — tertius  ille  iiherrimus  qucestaosissimus- 
que  annus,  or  rather  hiennium — was  required  to  convince 
nim  that  he  had  never  been  a  Tory  at  all,  and  to  furnish 
him  with  a  complete  code  of  Liberal  principles  which, 
with  a  list  of  the  measures  thereto  appertaining,  he  an- 
nounced on  Wednesday  night.  It  is  a  pity,  perhaps,  that, 
in  announcing  that  he  had  never  belonged  to  the  Tory 
party.  Lord  Derby  should  have  for  once  forgotten  the 
judicial  attitude  with  which  he  is  generally  credited.  We 
should  suppose  that  there  are  not  many  Tories  who  would 
admit  that  the  policy  which  they  advocate  and  the  state 
of  social  and  political  life  which  they  desire  to  prolong 
are  adequately  described  by  the  words  "  prerogative 
"  and  ecclesiastical  privilege."  This,  however,  is  com- 
paratively unimportant ;  the  important  point  is  that 
Lord  Derby,  alter  much  thought,  has  definitely  cast 
in  his  lot  with  a  new  party,  a  party  which,  to  do  it 
justice,  does  not  seem  quite  to  know  what  to  make  of 
him.  His  account  of  the  grounds  of  his  conversion 
is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  flattering  to  his  fellow-believers. 
Lord  Derby,  it  seems,  is  a  Liberal  because  he  has  "  learned 
"  the  nselessnesa  of  attempting  to  resist  popular  ideas." 
Translated  into  less  seemly  language,  this  appears  to  mean 
that  Lord  Derby  is,  above  all  things,  desirous  to  be  on  the 
winning  side  ;  that  he  rallies  to  the  biggest  battalions.  It 
is  cheering,  no  doubt,  to  the  winning  side  to  be  told  that 
it  is  winning  ;  but  somehow  no  winning  side  likes  to  have 
the  ground  of  desertion  to  it  stated  in  these  terms.  It  is 
not  thus  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  obtained  his  deserved 
popularity  with  his  followers.  For  a  practical  man,  as 
Lord  Derby  pre-eminently  is,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
chosen  his  arguments  altogether  deftly.  He  should  have 
said  that  he  had  once  been  the  highest  of  Tories,  but  that 
pure  reason  and  a  moral  consciousness  of  the  sublimity  of 
the  Radical  ideal  has  brought  him  round.  As  it  is,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  his  reception  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
chilly,  or,  to  adopt  once  more  the  authorized  term,  that  a 
"  refreshing "  coolness  seems  to  have  been  the  aptest 
description  of  its  temperature. 

After  all,  however,  the  complicated  processes  which 
have  been  going  on  in  Lord  Derby's  mind,  and  the  precise 
inducements  which  place  him  by  the  side  of  light  hearts 
like  Lord  Dalhousie,  are  matters  rather  of  curiosity  than 
of  serious  public  concern.  He  is  by  common  consent  a 
man  of  business,  and  it  becomes  especially  interesting  to 
know  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  business,  the  agenda,  of 


his  new  party.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  Cabinet 
and  the  Liverpool  Liberals  that  Lord  Derby  did  not,  in 
his  own  words,  think  proper  to  attempt  a  "  controversial 
"  defence  "  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government.  A  contro- 
versial defence,  conducted  on  the  lines  of  his  celebrated 
article  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  singular  after-dinner  speeches  to  a  partisan  audi- 
ence that  can  well  be  conceived.  The  man  of  business 
wants  to  know  what  is  going  to  be  done  in  1882,  and  is 
almost  brutally  iudifi'erent  to  what  has  been  done  in  1881. 
Lord  Derby,  it  is  interesting  to  know,  is  in  favour  of  re- 
vision of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  a 
cloture,  though  only  by  a  substantial  majority.  But,  with 
the  curious  malice  or  the  still  more  curious  innocence 
which  characterized  the  whole  speech,  he  proceeded  at  a 
later  period  to  indicate  the  reason  of  his  new  friends' 
desire  for  this  foreign  word  and  thing.  "  It  was  not,"  he 
said,  "the  business  of  the  Government  to  get  rid  of"  a 
subservient  Parliament — that  is  to  say.  Lord  Derby 
naturally  did  not  call  the  present  Parliament  subservient, 
but  amplified  the  term  into  "  which  is  entirely  in  their 
"  interest,  and  full  of  reforming  activity."  It  follows 
from  this  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Cabinet  to 
neglect  any  means  of  making  the  most  of  a  Parliament 
which  is  so  thoroughly  hlen  peasant.  After  this,  the 
elaborate  explanations  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers  that 
the  reforms  are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  progress  of 
business,  &c.  &c.  fall  singularly  flat.  The  new  Radical 
recruit  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the  Radical  bag.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  Government  to  make  the  mOst  of  a  Par- 
liament entirely  devoted  to  its  interest.  From  Parlia- 
mentary reform  Lord  Derby  went  to  Parliamentary  oaths  ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  he  is  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  But  so  perspicacious  a  critic  might 
have  avoided  the  blunder  of  characterizing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  as  inquisitorial.  Lord  Derby  might 
have  been  aware  that  the  House  is  officially  in  possession 
of  and  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  statement 
that  the  oath  which  he  proposes  to  take  is  not  binding 
on  htm.  Then  Lord  Derby  handled  Local  Government, 
and  it  is  again  not  surprising  that,  while  he  apparently 
thinks  the  present  method  all  that  can  be  desired  in 
point  of  results,  he  is  in  favour  of  a  change.  When  a 
man  has  candidly  stated  that  it  is  useless  to  oppose  popular 
ideas,  anomalies  of  this  sort  are  but  necessary  corollaries. 
But  here  again  Lord  Derby  committed  a  blunder  in  fact 
remarkable  in  so  good  a  man  of  business.  "  He  has  no 
"  reason  to  expect  that  County  Boards  will  be  especially 
"  wasteful  when  they  are  elected  by  ratepayers."  Clearly 
Lord  Derby  has  never  heard  of  certain  School  Boards; 
clearly,  also,  he  is  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Extension  of  the  franchise,  and  re- 
distribution of  seats.  Lord  Derby  regards  from  his  general 
and  commanding  point  of  view.  Popidas  locidus  est, 
causa  finita  est,  though  it  is  d  j)ropos  of  this  that  he  for- 
mulates that  most  inconvenient  axiom  about  the  business 
of  Governments  with  Parliaments  that  are  entirely  in 
their  interest.  He  will  not  have  England  separated 
from  Ireland — it  is  not  reported  whether  at  this  point 
Lord  Dalhousie  turned  on  him  a  look  of  mild  reproach, 
or  intimated  his  feelings  in  any  other  way — but  any 
reassuring  effect  which  this  reserve  might  have  is  a  little 
damaged  by  the  remembrance  that  Lord  Derby's  new 
leadeis  have  not  as  yet  pronounced  themselves  on  this 
point  against  change.  He  thinks  the  dicta  of  the  Land 
Sub-Commissioners  "  wild,"  but  compensation  is  "imprac- 
"  ticable."  Restrictions  on  life-ownership  in  land  are  to- 
be  done  away  with  ;  •  but,  in  another  inconvenient  burst  of 
frankness,  Lord  Derby  characterizes  that  tenant's  interest, 
of  whicii  Mr.  Gladstone  has  oracularly  said  that  not  part, 
but  the  whole,  is  to  be  secured,  as  a  thing  which  includes 
*'  sometning  that  does  belong  to  him,  and  a  good  deal  that 
"  does  HOC."  This  is  an  abstract  of  a  remarkable  speech — 
an  abstract  in  itself  more  instructive  than  quires  of  com- 
ment. The  speech  exhibits,  perhaps  as  clearly  as  anything 
eke  on  record,  what  may  be  not  too  strongly  called  the 
Hell  of  opportunism,  the  Nemesis  of  the  merely  busi- 
nesslike intellect.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  it  also 
exhibits  the  awkwardness  of  merely  opportunist  and 
businesslike  recruits.  The  fiercest  opponent  of  Mr, 
Gladstone's  Government  could  not  have  said  two  more 
dttimging  things  than  Lord  Derby's  description  of  a 
Government's  business  and  Lord  Derby's  definition  of 
a  tenant's  interest. 
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MR.  GOLDWIX  SMITH  ON  ELICOTIVE  GOVERNMENT. 

A  N  article  bj  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  on  "  Tbo  Machinery 
JTX.  "  of  Elective  Government  "  contains,  as  might  be 
ex(jected,  much  interesting  and  instructive  matter,  with 
a  large  admixture  of  indignation  and  contempt.  Having, 
as  lie  says,  seen  "the  working  of  elective  government  in 
"  three  countries,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  a 
"  British  colony  [Canada],"  Mr.  Smith  has  combined  un- 
usual opportunities  of  observation  with  large  knowledge 
of  history  and  of  political  institutions.  It  may  be  con-  j 
vciiient  to  state  at  the  outset  the  principal  conclusions 
■vvliich  he  seeks  to  establish.  "  He  [Mr.  Guldwim  Smith] 
"  knows  well  that  party  government,  a  Second  Chamber, 
"  and  direct  election  of  the  central  Legislature  by  the 
"  people  at  large,  are  regarded  as  immutable  ordinances  of 
"  uatuie.  Yet  this  does  not  shake  his  conviction  that 
"  a  single  central  assembly,  elected  by  the  members 
"  of  local  assemblies,  and  itself  electing  the  Exccu- 
"  five,  will,  after  sufficient  experience,  be  the  form 
"  finally  assumed  by  elective  governments."  The  local 
assemblies  are,  of  course,  not  to  bo  constituted  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  electing  the  central  Legislature  ;  yet  Mr. 
JSmiiii,  with  good  reason,  draws  a  wide  distinction  be- 
tween the  cases  of  political  and  of  municipal  sulfrage.  His 
knowledge  of  the  corruption  and  robbery  which  prevail 
8u  the  great  American  towns  suggests  that  the  franchise 
■"  ought  to  follow  the  rule  of  joint-stock  Companies 
"  rather  than  that  of  political  communities,"  by  being  in 
some  measure  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tion. If  large  ratepayers  wore  allowed  a  plurality  of 
votes,  corporations  could  scarcely,  in  accordance  with 
modern  notions,  or  with  Mr.  Goldwin  Smiiu's  well- 
known  opinions,  be  allowed  to  elect  the  sovereign 
assembly.  It  is  right  to  state  that  the  uniform  municipal 
suffrage  of  England  has  not,  after  a  trial  of  nearly  fifty 
j-ears,  resulted  in  pecuniary  corruption  on  the  part  of  the 
fleeted  bodies.  A  valuable  security  ngainst  abuse  is  pro- 
vided by  tiie  control  which  the  courts  of  law  exercise  in 
•case  of  need  over  municipal  expenditure.  Any  ratepayer 
may  secure  the  disallowance  of  the  smallest  item  of  ex- 
penditure on  the  ground  of  irregularity,  even  when  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  honesty,  or  perhaps  of  the  utility,  of 
the  outlay. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  secondary  election, 
which  is  at  present  applied  in  England  only  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  result  of 
a  solitary  experiment  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  The 
members  of  the  Board  are  rai'cly  selected  on  party  grounds, 
and  almost  always  with  some  I'ogard  to  their  qualifications 
for  office.  Since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Board  no 
demagogue  is  known  to  have  taken  part  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. One  of  the  numerous  evils  which  would 
ensue  from  the  creation  of  a  London  municipality 
would  be  the  almost  certain  introduction  of  direct 
and  popular  election  for  the  governing  body.  In 
the  present  generation  there  is  no  chance  of  the  applica- 
tion to  Parliamentary  purposes  of  the  machinery  of 
secondary  election.  Nolwitlistanding  the  justice  of  Mr. 
GoiiDWiN  Smitu's  comments  on  the  anomalies  and  mis- 
■chievous  consequences  of  party  organization,  the  influence 
of  the  system  becomes  every  day  more  universal.    "  The 

nominations  are  everywhere  usurped  by  party  organiza- 
"  tions  and  their  proprietors,  by  caucuses  and  wire-pullers, 
"  whose  fell  ascendency,  complete  in  the  United  States 
"  and  Canada,  is  being  very  rapidly  extended  to  this 
"  country."  Municipal  elections  are  now  almost  ex- 
clusively determined  by  considerations  of  political 
party.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Liberal  Federation  or 
Caucus  to  bring  all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom 
into  the  hands  of  the  wire-pullers,  who  have  established 
the  most  tyrannical  of  monopolies  at  Birmingham. 
The  present  Puime  Minister,  the  idol  and  dictator 
of  Liberal  politicians,  interferes  in  almost  every  casual 
election,  with  the  professed  object  of  concentrating  the 
efforts  of  the  constituency  on  the  accomplishment  of  party 
purposes.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  he  finds  leisure 
to  disestablish  the  City  Corporation,  and  to  institute  a 
municipal  government  for  the  metropolis,  it  will  be  care- 
fully arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  local  admin- 
istration subordinate  to  political  party.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  project  of  secondary 
election  should  be  adopted,  the  returns  would,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  opinion  and  feeling,  depend  wholly  on  the 
■aonipaiativc  bti'cn^tli  of  parties.     The  election  of  the 


Executive  by  the  Legislature  would  be  a  much  smaller 
innovation  iu  England,  if  not  in  the  United  State* ;  but 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  consider  a  change  which, 
however  practicable,  is  undoubtedly  remote. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  essay  would  scarcely  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  writer  if  it  included  no  strong  expressions 
of  disapproval  and  condemnation.  His  deepest  antipathy 
still  attaches  to  those  institutions  in  his  own  country 
which  fail  to  satisfy  his  judgment.  The  Crown,  the 
Church,  and  the  House  of  Lords  only  I'ecelve  so  much 
toleration  as  may  be  extended  to  moribund  abominations; 
but  the  wholly  different  institutions  of  other  countries 
appear  to  an  impartial  censor  scarcely  more  laudable.  As 
a  mixture  of  all  the  prismatic  colours  makes  white,  so 
a  comprehensive  denunciation  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  many  political  communities  leaves  but  an 
indistinct  impression  of  true  doctrine  and  sound  prac- 
tice. The  resident  in  those  countries  has  ceased  to 
entertain  the  illusion  that  Abana  and  Pharpar  are  in 
any  respect  better  than  the  waters  of  Israel.  He  has 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  considered  that  nevertheless 
some  water  supply  is  indispensable  to  health  and  to 
life.  The  hereditary  title  of  the  House  of  Lords  only  pro- 
vokes his  contempt.  The  American  House  of  Assembly, 
selected  by  universal  suffrage,  "  is  a  body  the  meeting  of 
"  which  is  by  all  good  citizens  justly  regarded  with  di^- 
"  may,  while  its  departure  is  welcomed  as  a  deliverance." 
"  When  Canada  is  set  to  govern  herself  accoi-ding  to  '  the 
"  '  well-established  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,' 
"  it  soon  appears  that  the  principles  are  not  so  well  undcr- 
"  stood,  or  at  least  not  so  religiously  observed,  by  coloni;:! 
"  politicians  struggling  for  place  as  by  the  members  of 
"  the  Carlton  and  Reform  Clubs."  France  is  little  better 
than  the  United  States  or  Canada.  That  country  is,  as 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  says,  about  to  adopt,  at  Gambetta's 
dictation,  the  Scrutin  de  listc;  "but  this  is  a  warning 
"  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  object  of  the  measure 
"  evidently  being  not  to  improve  the  elections,  but,  by 
"  cancelling  all  those  local  influences  which  on  the  whole 
"  are  the  healthiest,  to  render  a  particular  politician  more 
"  completely  master  of  France."  A  judge  of  the  lasf. 
generation  once  replied  to  expressions  of  condolence  cu 
the  dulness  of  a  rainy  Sunday  at  a  country  inn,  that 
a  man  must  be  somewhere.  It  is  equally  true  that  " 
man  must  live  under  some  kind  of  government. 

It  is  perhaps  not  altogether  a  subject  for  complacency 
if  it  is  true  that,  "in  the  communities  of  the  New  World, 
"  the   latest  development  of  humanity,  the  hereditary 
"  principle   has   failed    to   take  root;  the  monarchs  ui 
"  Brazil  being  merely  a  European  dynasty  in  exile,  the 
"  life  of  which  hangs  by  a  thread."    The  latest  develop- 
ment of  humanity  nevertheless  fails  to  approve  itself  to 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  judgment.     "In  what  are  calln! 
"  the  South  American  Republics,  the  attempt  to  introdm  - 
"  elective  institutions  among  Spanish  Creoles  and  Indian-- 
"has  totally  failed."    He  might  have  added  that  the 
Empire  of  Brazil  is  the  only  South  American  State  which 
has  never  been  disturbed  by  revolution  or  civil  war.    It  it 
more  than  probable  that  the  liberated  Spanish  colonies 
would  have  succeeded  as  well  as  the  great  oSshoot  of 
Portugal,  if  they  had  been  governed  by  hereditary  king!<, 
instead  of  by  usurping  conspirators.    It  would  be  generally 
assumed  that  hereditary  government  is  impossible  in  the 
United  States  ;  but  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  not  equall\ 
confident  in  the  failure  of  General  Grant's  intriguer. 
"  The  ambition  of  an  ex- President,  excited  in  this  way,  i  ■ 
"  now  riding  thecountry  like  a  nightmare  ;  and  nobody  can 
"  doubt    that    the    aim  of    the    men    about    him  i.- 
"  to    place    him    in    the    office    for    life   ....  A 
"  lapse  into   a   dictatorship,  and  from    a  dictatorship 
"  into  something  like  a  dynasty,  would  not  be  impossibi 
"  if  the  foreign  element,  untrained  to  self-government, 
"  should  become  proportionately  too  large.  .  .  It  would 
"  be  very  far  from  impossible  if,  iu  addition  to  the  foreig 
"  element,  female  suffrage  should  be  introduced."  Mi 
Goldwin  Smith  afterwards  exposes  in  a  comic  and  forcib.L- 
argument  the  main  objections  to  female  suffrage.  Th 
reasons  against  the  project,  though  conclusive,  are  so  fa' 
comparatively    unimportant    that   the    government  o 
women  would   still  be  impossible  even  if  it  had  bee 
established  by  law.    A  preposterous  defiance  of  the  la  ., 
of  nature  would  be  necessarily  abortive.    Another  popi, 
lar   contrivance,  of  which  Mr.  Smith,  with  more  lies 
tation,  Inclines  to  disapprove,  is  the  Ballot.    He  perha; 
undervalues  the   advantages  v*!iicli   the    Liberal  pa 
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has  derived  from  secret  voting;  but  it  would  be  unjust 
to  attribute  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  political  opinions  to  party 
motives.  His  judgment  is  more  liable  to  disturbance  by 
moral  anger  than  by  regard  for  the  interests  of  any  poli- 
tical association.  Even  the  apparent  inconsistencies  into 
which  he  sometimes  falls  are  the  expressions  of  the  feel- 
ings successively  produced  by  separate  provocations.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  essay  he  denounces  the  Tories  as  a  party 
devoted  exclnsively  to  the  protectionof  their  own  interests  and 
property.  Further  on  he  declares  that  "  in  Englaiid  Conser- 
'■•  vatism  has  of  late  been  led  into  strange  ways.  If,  instead  of 
'•  allying  itself  with  beer  and  ignorance  instead  of  intel- 
"  ligence,  or  stii-ring  up  war  passions  as  revolutionary  as 
"  they  are  wicked  and  destructive,  it  would  take  to  guard- 
"  i"o  property  and  the  family,  its  just  influence  in  the 
'•  State  would  be  secured."  Ira  furor  hreuis  est.  The 
alleged  alliance  with  beer  was  directed  to  the  protection 
of  the  property  of  licensed  victuallers.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  sanctity  of  family  tics  has  been  gravely 
threatened  in  England,  though  in  America,  where  un- 
controlled democracy  prevails,  it  has  been  seriously  im- 
paired. 


THE  IRISH  L.\NDLORDS'  MEETING. 

THE  Irish  landlords  who  met  on  Tuesday  at  Dublin 
would  scarcely,  perhaps,  appreciate  congratulation  at 
the  present  moment,  for,  standing  as  they  do  between  the 
Land  Court  and  the  Land  League,  their  position  is  not 
exactly  one  which  invites  any  such  cheerfal  expression  of 
feeling.  But  they  may  certainly  be  congratulated  on 
1  heir  attitude  at  the  meeting  itselt.  The  ill-advised  and 
abortive  gathering  which  had  been  held  some  days  before 
had  done  what  it  could  to  damage  their  prospects,  and 
there  were,  no  doubt,  many  of  their  enemies  who  hoped 
that  they  would  adopt  the  same  tone  of  queralons  un- 
reason. If  it  was  so,  these  enemies  must  have  been  much 
disappointed.  The  only  manifestation  of  ill-considered 
action — Lord  James  Builer's  amendment — was  promptly 
negatived;  and  the  formal  resolations  which  were  actu- 
ally proposed  and  carried  weie  well  drafted  to  suit 
the  case.  But  it  was  the  speeches  made  on  these  reso- 
lutions that  were  most  remarkable.  The  addresses  of  the 
Duke  of  Abercoux,  of  the  Marc^uess  of  Watekford,  and  of 
Mr.  Kavanagii,  to  name  no  others,  are  documents  which 
sum  up  as  well  probably  as  they  could  be  summed  up  the- 
facts  of  the  case.  Accordingly  it  is  noteworthy  that  hostile 
critics  have,  almost  with  one  accord,  preferred  either  to 
keep  silence  about  this  meeting,  or  in  discussing  it  to  ignore 
aliogetlier  tbe  facts  and  arguments  brought  forward.  Mr. 
Cjiamberlain,  speaking  at  Birmingham  the  same  night, 
could  not  of  course  be  expected  to  know  what  liad  been 
said  at  Dublin  in  the  afternoon.  But  he  furnished  his 
partisans  with  an  excuse,  of  which  they  did  not  fail  to 
avail  themselves,  by  begging  the  question  which  had  just 
before  been  discussed.  The  meeting  of  Irish  landlords 
devoted  its  energies  to  proving  that  recent  provisional 
reductions  of  rent  have  been  unfair,  and  demanding  redress 
or  compensation.  ]Mr.  CiiAMiiEULAiN  and  his  less  excusable 
echoes  devoted  themselves  to  assuming  that  the  reductions 
were  fair,  and  then  cxclaimiug  at  the  impudence  of  those 
who  complained  of  them.  The  very  point  at  issue  is 
the  point  thus  quietly  postulated.  Writers  in  English 
journals  who  are  content  to  take  their  facts  at  third  hand 
from  Lord  Moxck's  calculations,  and  who  regard  the 
lucky  but  late  discovery  of  the  Irish  peasants'  joint-pro- 
j)rietorship  as  a  sutlicient  answer  to  every  remonstrance, 
forget  that  neither  of  these  things  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  Iris'i  Land 
Act  is  a  just  measure,  but  whether  tbe  Irish  Laud  Act  was 
passed  on  the  faith  of  one  set  of  lepresentations  and  is 
now  being  administered  according  to  another. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Sub-Commitsioners  will  not  have  much 
diihculty  in  answering  this  question.  But  those  who 
have  not  done  so  may  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
deciding  without  knowing  the  facts  by  no  greater 
exercise  of  trouble  than  the  reading  of  Mr.  Kavanagh's 
speech.  IVIr.  Kavaxagii  was  a  member  of  the  Bessborough 
Commission.  He  is  lesponsible  (though  not  entirely  in 
agreement  with  his  colleagues)  for  a  recommendation  in- 
volving the  admission  of  i'air  rent— that  is,  rent  not  settled 
by  free  contract  and  the  highest  biddings,  bat  by  arbitra- 
tion— and  he  is  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  politic- 


ally differ  with  him,  to  be  second  to  few  men  in  Ireland, 
either  in  intellectual  ability  or  in  knowledge*  of  the  par- 
ticular subject.  The  patient  and  temperate  survey  which 
Mr.  Kavanagii  gave,  first  of  the  pi-ofessions  of  Ministers  in 
Parliament,  and  then  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sub-Com- 
missioners in  their  courts,  practically  puts  the.  whole 
matter  within  the  comprehension  of  anybody  and  every- 
body. This  speech  has  already  had  two  remarkable  results. 
It  has  elicited  from  Mr.  Forster  a  contradiction  df  the 
statement  made  circumstantially  by  the  Special  Correspon- 
dent of  the  Standard,  that  secret  instructions  had  been 
given  to  the  Sub-Comniissionei'S — a  contradiction  vainly 
demanded  a  week  ago.  It  has,  moreover,  so  thoroughly 
frightened  the  tenant-righters  that  they  are  hastily  getting 
up  an  opposition  meeting  on  purpose  to  counteract  its 
etfcct.  Yet  it  would  bo  a  great  mistake  for  l|,he  Irish  land- 
lords to  relax  their  efforts.  When  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
can  adopt  such  an  argument  against  compensation  as  Mr. 
Chambereain's — theargument  that,  whether  his  Government 
is  or  is  not  pledged  to  it,  it  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  — 
and  when  Radical  oi-gans  all  over  the  kingdom  follow  the 
line  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  same  authority,  and  declare 
in  the  teeth  of  evidence  that  Irish  rents,  as  a  whole,  have 
been  proved  to  be  excessive,  the  character  of  the  war  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  It  is  probable  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  by  the  supporters  of  the  Government  not  only  to 
prevent  the  question  of  compensation  from  being  dis- 
cussed, but  to  stifle  inquiry  into  the  action  and  principles 
of  the  Sub- Commissions.  This  latter  feat,  judging  from 
the  attitude  of  the  more  moderate  members  of  their  party, 
they  may  hardly  be  able  to  perform.  But  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  performance  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the  facts 
of  the  case  fully  and  repeatedly  before  the  English  con- 
stitneucies.  After  all,  it  is  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Geadstone 
who  have  most  interest  in  preventing  the  conclusion  that, 
if  the  Sub-Commissioners  are  allowed  to  continue  as  they 
have  begun,  the  Irish  Land  Act  was  simply  obtained  ou 
false  pi'etences. 

The  state  of  Ireland  itself  cannot  be  said  to  have  in  any 
way  improved.  The  appointment  of  the  five  magistrates, 
which  was  naturally  thought  to  show  some  intention  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  so  many  quallfyiag  instructions,  and  the 
actual  power  granted  them  has  been  so  limited,  that  very 
little  can  bo  hoped  from  it — at  any  r.ite  fur  some  time. 
Murders  and  outrages  of  all  kinds  are  still  rife,  and  it  does 
I  not  appear  that  the  slightest  impression  has  been  made  on 
the  solid  mass  of  No-rent  resistance.  Of  the  temper  and 
moral  attitude  of  the  population  fresh  signs  are  constantly 
given.  The  succession  of  Mr.  Dawson  to  the  office  of  Lord 
J\layor  of  Dublin  has  enabled  the  Council  to  accomplish 
the  insult  to  decency  which  has  been  planned  so  long,  and 
to  confer  the  freedom  of  the  City  on  Messrs.  Dillon  and 
Parnell.  a  similar  defiance  to  the  Government — childish, 
indeed,  but  not  the  less  significant — lias  been  offered 
at  Cork ;  but  perhaps  the  strongest  symptom  of  the  complete 
demoralizxtion  of  Ireland  by  the  culpable  toleration  ex- 
tended during  the  last  two  years  to  crime  is  to  be  foand 
in  the  loathsome  allusions  to  outrages  upon  animals 
attributed  to  a  member  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  and 
said  to  have  been  greeted  with  laughter  and  cheers.  It  is 
evident  that,  if  the  Irish  Republic  conld  establish  itself,  it 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  tricotcuses,  if  not  some- 
thing worse,  for  its  guillotine.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
more  characteristic  of  the  whole  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  its  attitude  towards  this  Ladies'  Land  League. 
The  members  of  that  institution  ave  certainly  not  deserv- 
ing of  the  faintest  sympathy;  but  the  vigour  with  which 
the  Government  is  puaashing  their  inability  to  discern;^/ 
like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  exact  moment  when  anti- 
social agitation  ceases  to  bo  laudable  and  becomes  blame- 
worthy, has  something  of  comedy  about  it.  If  half  the 
energy  now  displayed  against  young  women  with  Irish- 
American  names  and  against  bundles  of  contraband  news- 
papars  had  been  used  a  year  ago  against  murderers  and 
encouragers  to  murder,  advocates  of  organized  plunder  and 
instigators  to  social  terrorism,  Ireland  would  bo  in  a  very 
diU'erent  condition  now  to  that  in  which  it  actually  is. 
It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  those  who  watched  the 
growth  of  the  Land  League  so  affectionately — allowing  it 
to  do  just  its  day's  work  for  them  and  nothing  more — that 
it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  exact  amount  of  whirlwind 
which  such  a  process  ofhusbandry  will  return  as  crop.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  some  Ministers,  who  probably  have 
a  shrewder  notion  of  the  situation  than  their  collcaii-ucs  or 
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their  party  generally,  should  be  anxious  at  any  price  to 
stifle  inquiry  into  the  action  of  the  Land  Court.  Perhaps 
some  persons  have  all  along  intended  that  Ireland  should 
be  quieted  by  a  bribe.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  neither  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
nor  the  majority  of  the  English  constituencies  had  any  in- 
tention of  sanctioning  such  a  plan.  They  were  told  by  a 
Minister  whom  thej^  were  willing  to  believe  on  his  bare 
word  that  a  certain  meas^^re  was  required  to  redress  a  very 
few  cases  of  wrong  in  the  past  and  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  such  wrong  in  the  future.  They  were  assured  that  this 
measure  would  not  injure,  and  was  not  intended  to  injure, 
the  mass  of  the  Irish  landlords,  and  that  therefore  the  talk 
of  compensation  was  unnecessary.  They  are  now  told  by 
another  Minister  that  it  will  do  harm  to  the  Irish  land- 
lords to  the  e.ttent  of  a  hundred  millions,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  talk  of  compensation  is  absurd.  It  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  state  the  two  arguments  side  by  side. 


~THE  VERDICT  IX  THE  CANONBURY  ACCIDENT. 

ri'^HE  verdict  in  the  inquest  on  the  persons  killed  in  the 
JL  Canonbury  railway  accident  allows  the  real  sinners 
to  escape  with  very  slight  blame.  There  has  seldom  been 
a  disaster  of  the  kind  in  which  the  cause  was  more  clearly 
traced.  It  was  unmistakeablc  from  the  moment  that  the 
two  signalmen  had  given  their  evidence,  and  no  testimony 
afterwards  taken  in  the  least  weakened  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  facts  then  pointed.  The  evidence  given  on 
the  last  day  of  the  inquest  by  the  signal  inspectors  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  North  London  lines  confirmed  in 
all  essential  particulars  the  statements  of  the  signalmen. 
The  point  it  was  most  important  to  determine  was,  it  will 
be  remembered,  the  meaning  of  the  signal  of  seven  beats. 
Mr.  Pic.GOTT,  signal  inspector  on  the  Great  Northern 
Kailway,  declared  that  he  himself  did  not  look  upon 
seven  beats  as  a  block.  Mr.  Alcock,  signal  inspector  of 
the  North  London  line,  declared  that  seven  beats  meant 
"  block  on  line  ;  allow  nothing  to  pass."  The  explanation  of 
these  conflicting  interpretations  of  one  and  the  same  signal 
is  simple.  Each  interpretation  is  correct,  because  the  two 
refer  to  different  codes  of  signals.  Seven  beats  means  a 
block  on  the  North  London  line,  and  does  not  mean  a  block 
on  the  Great  Northern  line.  The  consequence  was  that, 
when  the  Great  Northern  signalman  received  the  seven 
beats,  he  had  to  consult  the  North  London  code  in  order  to  ' 
discover  what  it  directed  him  to  dp.  If  this  had  happened  ! 
at  some  remote  station  on  a  branch  line  it  might  not  have 
much  mattered.  Theoretically,  no  doubt,  it  is  well  for  a 
signalman  not  to  have  to  learn  his  business  as  a  train  is 
approaching,  even  on  the  least  frequented  lines ;  but  in 
practice  no  harm  might  have  followed.  He  would,  at  all 
events,  have  had  time  to  read  to  the  end  the  particular  in- 
structions relating  to  the  seven  beats.  In  the  present 
case,  the  Great  Northern  signalman  had  to  receive,  answer, 
interpret,  and  transmit  signals  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
minute,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  found  that  seven  beats  stood  for 
"  permissive  block "  he  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  permissive  block  "  on  the  North  London  line  meant  the 
same  thing  as  "permissive  block  "  on  the  Great  Northern 
line.  Unluckily  it  meant  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the 
signalman  admitted  that  had  he  read  "  paragraph  No.  7," 
which  explained  what  "pei'missivo  block"  did  mean  on 
the  North  London  line,  he  would  not  have  allowed  the 
trains  to  go  on,  and  the  accident  would  never  have 
happened.  In  its  literal  sense,  therefore,  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  is  perfectly  correct.  "The  collision  was  the 
"  direct  result  of  the  unauthorized  mode  of  working  the 
"  four  passenger  trains  introduced  by  the  signalman  He.xry 
HovEY."  Where  the  verdict  is  inadequate  is  in  the 
censure  it  passes  on  an  arrangement  by  which  a  man 
trained  in  the  signal  system  of  one  Company  is  put  to  in- 
terpret signals  given  by  a  man  ti-aiued  in  the  signal 
system  of  another  Company,  at  a  point  where  a  tunnel,  with 
a  sharp  curve  in  it,  is  interposed  between  the  two  signal- 
boxes,  and  trains  are  passing  along  the  rails  as  fast  as  it  is 
possible  to  send  them.  These  facta  are  admitted  by  all 
concerned.  There  are  the  several  codes  of  instructions  to 
prove  the  divergence  of  the  two  systems  of  signalling. 
There  is  Mr.  Piggott's  admission  that  every  signahnan  on 
the  Great  Northern  line  is  specially  examined  as  to  the 
code  of  the  Great  Northern,  but  not  as  to  the  code  of  the 
North  London  line.    There  is  Mr.  Alcock's  statement  tliat 


no  mar  goes  into  a  signal-box  on  the  North  London  line 
until  he  has  shown  that  he  thoroughly  understands  the 
code,  but  that  he  "  did  not  instruct  Hovey,  because  he  was 
"  no  man  of  his."  All,  however,  that  the  verdict  says  on 
these  points  is  that  the  "jury  suggest  that  a  less  compli- 
"  cated  code  of  instructions  should  be  arranged,  and,  if 
"  possible,  a  uniform  code  established."  On  what  the  jury 
based  the  first  of  these  recommendations  is  not  very  obvious. 
The  code  of  instructions  in  use  on  one  or  both  of  the 
lines  concerned  may  be  needlessly  complicated ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  accident  was  in  any 
way  attributable  to  this  cause.  It  was  really  due,  over 
and  above  everything  else,  to  the  existence  of  two  codes  of 
instructions  whei'e  there  ought  to  have  been  only  one. 

Whose  fault  was  it  that  these  two  codes  existed  ?  It 
might  conceivably  have  been  nobody's  fault.    The  accident 
might  have  happened  at  some  remote  junction  of  two  lines 
belonging  to  different  Companies,  where  it  was  only  by  an 
unusual  combination  of  circumstances  that  one  train  came 
in  the  way  of  another.    Strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  uni- 
formity of  signalling  ought  even  then  to  be  enforced  upon 
both  Companies.     But  it  is  not  expedient  to  interfere 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  with  the  manner  in 
which  a  private  association  carries  on  its  business ;  and, 
where  the  servants  of  a  railway  Company  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  a  particular  code  of  signals  which  are  in 
use  perhaps  over  half  the  country,  it  might  be  vexatious  to 
insist  upon  their  learning  another  because  once  in  a  way  it 
may  avert  a  risk  which  is  never  likely  to  be  serious.  Bat 
to  employ  two  different  codes  on  a  piece  of  line  like  that 
on  which  this  accident  happened  is  simply  to  court  danger 
under  circumstances  which  ensure  that  the  invitation  will 
not  be  always  disregarded.    The  lines  that  run  into  Broad 
Street  are  the  most  crowded  probably  of  all  those  that 
serve  the  vast  suburban  traffic  which  has  grown  up  round 
London.    They  are  fed  by  a  district  entirely  inhabited  by 
people  who  have  to  be  in  the  City  every  day,  and  who  hf>ve 
no  other  means  than  the  railway  of  getting  to  their  ordi- 
nary work.    The  lines  which  converge  upon  Broad  Street 
are  not  all  in  the  hands  of  one  Company.  Two  Companies, 
at  least,  use  the  same  metals,  and  run  their  trains  into  the 
same  station.    This  would  not  necessarily  be  a  cause  of 
danger,  provided  that  proper  precautions  were  taken  to 
meet  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  the  traffic  on 
this  part  of  the  line  is  carried  on.    The  risk  does  not  lie  in 
the  misunderstanding  of  the  signals  which  are  given  to  the 
drivers  of  the  trains.  These  pretty  much  resolve  themselves 
into  a  direction  to  stop  and  a  direction  to  go  on,  and  unless 
by  some  extraordinary  perversity  the  signal  which  conveys 
one  of  these  meanings  to  the  drivers  of  one  Company  were 
to  convey  the  opposite  meaning  to  the  drivei's  of  the  other, 
there  mio-ht  not  be  not  much  room  for  blundering.  But 
as  between  signalman  and  signalman  the  case  is  dilierent. 
The  intimation  which  of  these  two  directions  shall  be 
given  to  the  drivers  of  a  train  is  conveyed  from  signal-box 
to  signal-box  by  telegraph,  and  the  nature  of  the  direction 
given  to  the  driver  depends  entirely  upon  the  meaning 
which  the  occupant  of  one  box  places  upon  the  beats  of 
the  telegraphic  signal  transmitted  to  him  by  the  occupant 
of  the  other.    If  he  rightly  understands  his  code,  he  has 
before  him  an  exact  register  of  the  state  of  the  line  half 
a  mile  off'.    He  knows  whether  it  is  blocked  or  open,  and 
he  determines  accordingly  whether  to  delay  a  train  or 
to  send  it  on.    As  has   been  frequently  said,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which    this   news   is   conveyed  and 
acted  upon  on  the  North  London  line  are  peculiarly  ex- 
hausting.   The  trains  at  certain  hours  are  timed  to  follow 
one  another  as  closely  as  possible  ;  and  as  with  each  of 
them  a  signalman  has  to  telegraph  to  the  next  station  to 
know  whether  the  line  is  clear  and  to  receive  an  answer 
back  again  before  allowing  a  train  to  pass,  and  to  do  this 
without  causing  a  moment's  unnecessary  delay,  the  com- 
munications between  the  signal-boxes  go  on  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  a  minute.    It  is  scarcely  credible  that  with  this 
immense  and  unavoidable  strain  upon  the  faculties  of  the 
signalmen,  the  North  London  and  the  Great  Northern 
Companies  should  have  placidly  continued,  and  not  im- 
possibly intend  placidly  to  continue,  to  employ  on  this 
exceptional  piece  of  line  signalmen  trained  and  examined 
by  ditierent  signal  inspectors  and  accustomed  to  guide 
themselves  by  diflerent  codes  of  instructions.    If  thei-e  is 
one  element  of  safety  more  plainly   indispensable  than 
another,  it  is  that  all  the  signalmen  on  the  line  over 
which  the  trains  of  both  Companies  run  should  belong 
to  one  or   othtr   of  them,  or   else   that  the   code  ot 
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instructions  used  by  the  two  Companies  should  be 
identical.  Either  the  seven  beats,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  heard  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  should  mean 
precisely  the  same  thing  to  the  signalmen  of  both 
Companies,  or  the  signalmen  of  one  Company  only  should 
be  employed  npon  that  section  of  the  line  on  which 
alone  any  misunderstanding  can  arise.  The  degree  of 
safety  obtained  by  the  former  method  would  be  greater 
than  t]}^t  obtained  by  the  latter,  inasmuch  as,  so  long  as 
the  codes  are  different,  there  must  be  a  point  at  which  a 
signalman  trained  in  one  of  them  has  to  convey  informa- 
tion to  a  signalman  trained  in  the  other.  Still,  the 
danger  arising  from  this  cause  at  a  single  junction  would 
be  infinitesimal  compared  with  that  which  has  to  be 
encountered  wheu  the  same  cause  is  in  operation,  not  at  a 
single  junction  only,  but  all  along  the  most  crowded  part 
of  the  line.  This,  however,  is  the  state  of  things  which 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  North  London  Companies 
have  deliberately  allowed  to  exist ;  and  though  apparently 
no  legal  responsibility  can  be  fixed  on  them — except  by 
that  rude  and  indirect  method  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  juries  in  the  coming  compensation  cases  will  not  for- 
get to  employ  freely — the  moral  responsibility  for  the 
accident,  and  for  the  death  and  suffering  caused  by  it,  lies 
upon  them,  and  not  upon  the  unlucky  signalman  whose 
"error  of  judgment  "  the  coroner's  jury  has  so  strangely 
singled  out  for  censure. 


MYTHOLOGY  AMOXG  THE  IIOTTEXTOTS. 

"  "TTTTIA-T  makes  mythology  mythological,  in  the  true  sense  of 
VV  the  word,  is  what  is  utterly  unintelligible,  absurd, 
strange,  or  miraculous."  So  says  Mr.  Max  Miiller  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Ninctemth  Century.  Men's  attention  would  never 
have  been  surprised  into  the  perpetual  study  and  questioning  of 
mythology  if  it  had  been  intelligible  and  dignified,  and  it  its 
stories  had  been  in  accordance  with  the  reason  of  civilized  and 
cultivated  races.  What  niythologists  wish  to  discover  is  the 
origin  of  the  countless  disgustiug,  amazing,  and  incongruous 
legends  which  occur  in  the  myths  of  all  known  peoples.  According 
to^Mr.  Miiller— 

There  are  only  two  systems  possible  in  wliicli  the  irrntional  element  in 
mythology  can  "be  accounted  for.  One  school  takes  the  irrational  as  a 
matter  of  fact  ;  and  if  we  read  that  Daphne  fled  before  Phoebus,  .and  was 
changed  into  a  laurel  tree,  that  scliool  would  say  that  there  probably  was 
a  young  lady  called  Aurora,  like,  for  instance,  Aurora  Konigsmark  ;  tliat 
a  "young  man  called  Kobin,  or  possibly  a  man  with  red  hair,  pursued 
her,  and  that  she  hid  behind  a  laurel  tree  that  happened  to  be 
there.  This  was  the  theory  of  Eiihcmeros,  re-established  by  the  famous 
Abbe'  Bernier  [Mr.  Miiller  doubtless  means  BanierJ,  and  not  quite  extinct 
even  now.  According  to  another  school,  the  irrational  element  in  mytho- 
logy is  inevitable,  and  due  to  the  influence  of  language  on  thought,  so  that 
many  of  the  legends  of  gods  and  heroes  may  be  rendered  intelligible  if  only 
we  can  discover  the  original  meaning  of  their  proper  names.  The  followers 
of  this  school  try  to  show  that  Daphne,  the  laurel  tree,  was  an  ol|^«ufte  for 
the  Dawn,  and  that  Phoibos  was  one  of  the  many  names  of  thj^n^Who 
pursued  the  dawn  till  she  vanished  before  his  rays.  Of  these  two  schools,  the 
former  has  always  appealed  to  the  mythologies  of  savage  nations,  as  showing 
that  gods  and  heroes  were  originalh'  human  beings,  worshipped  after  their 
death  as  .ancestors  and  as  gods,  while  the  latter  has  confined  itself  chiefly 
to  an  etj-mological  analj'sis  of  mythological  names  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Sanskrit,  and  other  languages,  such  as  had  been  sufficiently  studied  to 
admit  of  a  scientific,  grammatical,  and  etymological  treatment. 

This  is  a  long  text  for  our  remarks  on  Hottentot  mythology ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  there  is  a  school  of  mythologists  who 
neither  follow  the  path  of  the  Abbu  Banier,  nor  of  the  philo- 
logists, but  a  third  way,  unknown  to,  or  ignored  by,  Mr.  Miiller. 
We  certainly  were  quite  unaware  that  Banier  and  Euhemeros 
were  very  specially  concerned,  as  Mr.  Miiller  thinks,  with  savage 
mythology.  At  all  events,  the  school  of  mythologists  whom  Mr. 
Miiller  does  not  take  into  account  are  by  no  means  of  opinion 
that  "  gods  and  heroes  were  originally  human  beings "  as  a 
universal  proposition.  They  allow  for  the  existence  of  numerous 
nature-gods,  like  those,  for  example,  of  the  Maoris,  and  only  sup- 
pose a  god  to  have  been  once  a  real  human  being  wheu  the 
evidence  for  that  fact  is  as  overwhelming  .as  Mi\  A.  C  Lyall  has 
proved  it  to  be  in  some  cases  in  India.  This  school  does  not  hold 
anything  so  absurd  as  that  Daphne  was  a  real  girl  pursued  by  a 
young  man.  But  it  has  observed  that,  among  most  savage  races, 
metamorphoses  like  that  of  Daphne  not  only  exist  in  mythology, 
but  are  believed  to  occur  very  frequently  in  actual  life.  Men  and 
women  are  believed  to  be  capable  of  turning  into  plants  (as  the 
bamboo  in  Sarawak),  and  animals,  and  stones,  and  stars,  and 
those  metamorphoses  occur  as  contemporary  events.  Savage  mytho- 
logy is  also  full  of  them.  Therefore  the  mythologists  wliose  case 
we  are  stating,  when  they  find  similar  metamorphoses  m  the 
classical  mythologies,  conjecture  that  these  were  first  invented 
when  the  ancestors  of  the  Aryans  were  in  the  same  imaginative  con- 
dition in  which  a  score  of  rude  races  are  to-day.  The  same  expla- 
nation they  apply  to  many  other  irrational  elements  in  mythology. 
They  do  not  say,  "  Something  like  the  events  narrated  in  these 
stories  once  occurred,''  but  "  These  stories  were  invented  when 
men  were  capable  of  believing  in  their  occurrence  as  a  not  unusual 
§ort  of  incident."    They  distrust  the  explanations  of  the  philo- 


logists, partly  because  they  do  not  cover  the  wide  area  in  which 
irrational  myths  are  found,  partly  because  there  is  absolute  proof 
that  a  story  is  ofton  older  than  the  names  which  occur  in  ita 
classical  form,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  extreme  laxity  of  the 
logic  of  the  philologists,  and  the  fantastic  way  in  which  they  deal 
with  linguistic  facts  about  which,  after  all,  they  often  do  not  agree 
among  themselves. 

After  this  prelude  we  may  approach  the  "Supreme  Being  of  the 
Hottentots,"  as  described  by  Dr.  Halm,  custodian  of  the  Grey 
Collection  at  Cape  Town.  Dr.  Hahn's  book,  published  by  Messrs. 
Triibner,  is  that  of  a  man  who  is  both  a  philologist  and  believer  in 
philological  methods  and  a  close  student  of  savage  manners  and 
customs.  He  has  long  observed  the  Hottentots,  or  Khoi  Khoi,  a 
yellowish  race  of  pastoral  men,  allied  by  blood.  Dr.  Hahn  thinks, 
to  the  much  less  cultivated  and  probably  degraded  <S'ff,  or  Bush- 
men. Dr.  Hahn  gives  abstracts  of  old  accounts  of  the  religion  and 
mythology  (a  very  different  thing)  of  the  Khoi  Khois.  It  is 
agreed  that "  cairns  are  still  objects  of  worship,  where  they  assemble 
to  offer  prayers  to  the  deceased  or  to  the  supreme  being,  Tsuigoab." 
The  question  arises.  Is  Tsuigoab,  "the  supreme  being,"  himself  no 
more  than  the  ghost  of  a  dead  man  ?  Kolb,  a  Dutch  settler,  says 
(English  translation,  1738)  that  the  Hottentots  adore  the  moon,  and 
"  likewise  pay  a  Ileligious  Veneration  to  their  Saints  and  Men  of 
Renown  departed."  They  have  also  an  evil  deity,  "a  little 
crabbed  iuferioure  Captain";  and  Kolb  mentions  their  worship  of 
the  Mantis  insect.  Later  travellers,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hahn,  speak 
of  the  oll'erings  made  at  cairns  because  "a  Hottentot  was  buried 
there."  Dr.  Hahn  himself  has  known  a  man  to  worship  at  his 
father's  grave;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  admitted  that  the  Hottentots  are 
an  ancestor-worshipping  people.  The  Namaquas,  a  branch  of  the 
race,  aver  that  their  great  lather,  Heije  Eibib,  is  below  the  cairn 
on  which  they  throw  bushes.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  universal 
faith  of  the  Hottentots  that  their  chief  god,  Tsuigoab,  was  once 
a  man,  now  dead  and  buried.  But  the  very  language  of  the 
hymns  in  which  they  address,  with  deep  and  pathetic  religious 
feeling,  "  the  father  of  fathers,"  suggests  to  the  European  ob- 
server that  Tsuigoab  is  probably  no  real  ancestor  of  recent  times, 
but  a  being  of  the  imagination,  a  fancied  ancestor  and  protector,, 
imaginatively  endowed  with  human  attributes. 

What  are  these  attributes?  Here  we  touch  the  irrational 
element  in  mythology.  The  universal  creed  of  the  children  of 
Tsuigoab  is  that  he  was  once  a  medicine-man  or  sorcerer,  nick- 
named "wounded  knee  "  (Tsui=sore,  go.ab=knee),  from  a  hurt 
he  received  in  battle.  It  must  be  observed  that  a  kind  of  hymns 
and  dances,  performed  in  honour  of  Tsuigoab,  is  also  performed 
in  honour  of  two  warriors  of  the  fights  that  occurred  fifteen 
years  ago.  Though  the  Hottentots  thus  believe  implicitly  that 
their  god  was  a  medicine  man,  a  mythologist  of  the  school  which 
we  oppose  to  Mr.  Miiller's  Euhemeristic  and  philological  schools  is 
apt  to  hold  another  opinion.  He  regards  any  "  first  ancestor  ' 
with  great  suspicion,  as  probably  a  mere  fancied  being.  And  he 
sees  in  Tsuigoab  just  such  a  fancied  being  as  the  "  first  man"  of 
other  races,  decked  out  in  the  savage  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a 
wa.rior  and  sorcerer.  This  scepticism  is  confirmed  by  the  too 
numerous  graves  of  one  man,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  lame  gods 
in  the  religion  of  Australian  and  Brazilian  and  Greek  races,  as 
well  as  among  the  Hottentots.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  com- 
mon unexplained  cause  may  account  for  this  curious  common 
attribute  of  lameness  in  a  god. 

The  Hottentots,  then,  have  not  only  a  good  god,  but  a  bad  god, 
named  Gaunab.  This  dualistic  system  is,  at  least,  as  common 
among  savage  as  among  civilized  religions.  Some  Hottentots 
hold  that  the  good  Tsuigoab  lives  in  the  red  sky,  and  the  bad 
Gaunab  in  the  black  sky,  and  that  Gaunab  once  wounded  Tsui- 
goab on  the  knee.  The  same  people  still  hold  that  the  dweUer  ia 
the  red  sky  was  a  chief  on  earth.  These  confusions  are  constant 
in  savage  nnd  not  absent  from  civilized  mythologies.  We  now 
come  to  a  singular  fact,  not  stated  by  Dr.  Hahn.  He  admits  that 
Gaunab  (the  bad  god)  is  the  native  name  of  the  Mantis  insect, 
which  it  is  not  denied  that  the  Hottentots  worship.  And  he  accounts 
for  the  singular  coincidence  that  Gaimab  is  also  the  bad  spirit, . 
by  deriving  the  two  names,  or  the  one  name,  from  two  dif- 
ferent roots.  Gaunab,  the  insect,  is  "  he  who  shows  luck  "  (8(l>rr]p 
idiov).  Gaunab,  the  bad  god,  is  "  at  first  a  ghost  "  (p.  85),  or,  as 
the  name  means  "  destroyer,"  can  be  "  nobody  else  but  the  night." 
Why  must  a  destroyer  be  "  certainly  nobody  else  but  the  night "  ? 
We  fail  to  see  the  cogency,  especially  as  Dr.  Hahn  has  already 
declared  that  Gaunab  "  was  at  first  a  ghost."  But  we  wished  to 
point  out  a  curious  coincidence  unnoted  by  Dr.  Hahn.  The  wor- 
shipped Mantis  insect,  Gaunab,  has  no  connexion,  ho  says,  with  the 
other  Gaunab.  Now  the  Bushmen  are  akin  by  race,  he  says,  to 
the  Hottentots.  In  the  Bushman  mythology  (Bleek's  Brief 
Account  of  Bushman  Folklore)  this  very  Mantis,  kaggen,  is  the 
most  prominent  figure,  and  is  a  kind  of  eccentric,  humorous, 
limited  creator,  supposed  to  mislead  Bushmen  by  putting  evil 
thoughts  into  the  sides  of  their  throats.  This  mischievous  Mantis 
insect  god  corresponds  in  character  to  some  extent  both  with  the 
insect  Gaunab  and  the  bad  spirit  Gaunab  of  Hottentot  mythology, 
and  suggests  that  these  two  beings  of  one  name  are  not  absolutely 
distinct.  But  Bushmen  of  the  wildest  regions  adore  a  god  and 
creator  named  Cagn,  to  whom  they  pray  "  '  0  Cagu,  Cagn,  are 
we  not  your  children  ;  do  you  not  see  our  hunger  ?  give  us  food,' 
and  he  gives  us  both  hands  full."  This  benevolent,  though 
capricious,  Cagn  is  said  by  Dr.  Bleek  to  be  identical  with  kwjytn, 
the  Mantis  insect  supernatural  being  of  the  Bushmen  of  the 
Western  ^^xoymcQS  {Cape  Montldy  Magazine,  July  1874).  These 
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singular  coincidence",  prevent  us  from  accepliufj  with  absolute 
conviction  either  Di:  Ilahus  theory  that  Gauuab  is  the  night, 
or  that  he  was  originally  a  ghost.  In  spite  of  his  philo- 
logical arguments,  we  cannot  hut  surmise  that  Gaunab  may 
have  as  much  to  do  wiih  Mantis  insects  as  with  nifiht  or  ghosts. 
IMeiinwhile  Dr.  liahu  is  of  opinion  that  our  old  friend  Tsuigoab, 
wounded  knee,  is  no  sorcerer,  but  the  Inliuite  in  disguise.  lie 
argues  it  out  thus  : — Goab  means  knf  e,  but  it  also  means  the  dawn. 
"  It  is  now  obvious  that  goab  in  Tsuigoab  cannot  be  translated 
with  knee,  but  we  have  to  adopt  the  other  metaphorical  meaning, 
....  i.e.  the  Dawn."  We  really  do  not  see  the  obviousness. 
But  "  wounded  Dawn''  has  no  meaning,  so  a  new  sense  must  be 
found  for  Tsui.  Dr.  Fiahn  argues  that  tsui  means  sore,  that  a 
wound  is  red,  "  and  thus  tsu  can  signify  red."  Dut  this  reasoning 
is  not  cogent,  nor  is  any  example  given  of  tsu  in  the  sense  of  red. 
Yet  by  this  sort  of  logic  Dr.  llahn  proves  that  Tsuigoab  means, 
not  "  woun  led  knee,"  but  Red  Dawn.  The  step  fro:ii  the  Dawn 
to  the  Infinite  is  readily  taken  by  believers  in  Mr.  Max  MiiUer's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  religion  as  expounded  in  his  Jlibbcrf, 
Lcclurcs,  The  translation  of  Tsuigoab  as  "lied  Dawn''  is  con- 
firm d,  in  Dr.  Hahn's  opinion,  by  the  laet  that  one  set  of  Hottentots 
locale  Tsuigoab  in  the  red  sky,  that  a  hymn  speaks  of  an  identical 
god  as  "Thou  who  paintest  thyself  with  red  ochre,"  and  that  the 
Hottentots  pray  at  dawn  with  their  faces  to  the  ]'^.ast.  Many 
savage  men  in  all  lands  daub  themselves  and  their  gods  with  red 
ochre,  but  we  fail  to  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  dawn,  except 
th:  t  b^th  are  red.  The  opposition  of  Gaunab  and  Tsuigoab  is  now 
expLiined  as  that  of  darkness  and  day. 

To  mythologists  of  the  school  whose  opinions  we  are  trying  to 
defend  all  these  philological  arguments  seem  rather  wild.  But 
whether  Tsuigoab  means  "wounded  knee  '  or  "lied  Dawn," 
whether  Gaunab  means  grasshopper,  ghost,  or  night,  does  not 
really  aii'ect  their  argument  or  their  opinion.  They  merely  state 
that  the  "irrational  element  "  in  this  myth,  the  part  about  wor- 
shipful medicine-men,  and  worship  of  cairns,  and  adoration  of  an 
insect,  and  dread  of  ghosts,  is  the  growth  of  the  savage  state  of 
iniiiginatiou,  of  the  savage  way  of  looking  at  the  world.  Pro- 
bably from  the  same  condition  of  intellect  the  Cretans  derived 
their  belief  that  they  possessed  the  grave  of  Zeus,  just  as  the 
Hottentots  possess  the  grave  of  Tsuigoab.  From  the  savage  intel- 
lectual condition,  too,  ia  which  the  power  of  metamorphosis  seems 
an  ordinary  accomplishment,  we  are  inclined  to  derive  the  meta- 
morphoses of  Greece;  and  from  the  savage  belief  in  descent  I'rom 
animals  the  Greek  theory  that  Zeus  or  Posidou,in  an  animal  form, 
was  tho  ancestor  of  the  great  heroic  houses.  As  to  Tsuigoab,  if 
the  philological  theory  that  he  is  the  dawn  be  incorrect,  we  may 
suggest  that  perhaps  an  ideal  ancestor  was  merged  in  the  fame  of 
a  real  sorcerer,  just  as,  in  Australia,  a  real  sorcerer  has  been 
dubbed  with  the  name  and  accredited  with  the  powers  of  a  certain 
invisible  supernatural  being  (Ridley's  Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai). 
But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  based  on  analogous  confusions  in 
other  creeds. 


THE  BROWXIXG  SOCIETY. 

MR.  I'.  J.  FURNIVALL  has  been,  in  his  day  and  in  his  way, 
a  bt-nefactor  as  well  as  a  malefactor  in  respect  of  English 
literature,  but  his  benefits  have,  on  the  whole,  overweighed  his 
evil  deeds.  If  he  and  his  friends  have  chosen  to  treat  Chaucer  as 
if  he  were  an  early  Christian  in  the  arena  or  a  Hy  in  the  hands  of 
amiable  and  innocent  childhood,  Chaucer  is  not  any  the  worse  for 
it;  and  suck  of  his  admirers  as  retain  the  faculty  of  literary 
appreciation  can  take  down  their  old-fashioned  Tyrwhitt,  read  it, 
and  thank  God  therefor.  On  tho  other  hand,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Mr.  Furnivall,  an  actual  knowledge  of  much  early  English 
literature  would  have  been  far  more  dillicult  than  it  is  to  persons 
who  have  moderate  means,  not  much  time  to  spare,  and  neither 
eyes  nor  inclination  for  the  deciphering  of  manuscripts.  The  long 
rows  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society's  books  are  something  more 
than  a  compensation  for  scholiaslic  absurdities  about  the  Chaucerian 
canon.  "  There  is  my  warrant,"  Mr.  Furnivall  may  say,  as  he 
points  to  the  said  rows  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  to  pursue  the 
quotation,  that  it  is  written  in  fair  characters.  The  tolerant  critic 
will  not  consider  that  Mr.  Furnivall  has  exhausted  his  stock 
of  indulgences  even  in  connexion  with  Shakspeare.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  .some  Germansaud  Englishmen  to  talk  nonsense  about 
Shakspeare,  but  fortunately  nobody  is  compelled  to  read  it.  It 
does  no  more  harm  to  Ua7)ikt  and  Othello,  to  Much  Ado  About 
JVolhiiif/  and  the  Midsunwur  A'ir/hl's  Lheam,  than  silly  commenta- 
ries and  sillier  sermons  do  to  the  Bible.  If  the  Chaucer  Society 
could  enter  our  houses  and  make  us  tear  out  the  Court  of  Love 
.'lud  the  Floirfr  and  /he  Leaf  from  our  copies;  or  if  the  New 
Shakspeare  Lot-iety  could  impose  on  us  the  necessity  of  reading  so 
much  about  stopt  lines  and  weak  endings  for  so  many  lines  of  the 
text,  then  the  matter  would  be  serious.  But,  as  it  is,  Mr.  Furnivall 
uud  oi  TTf/x  avrov  have  given  us  much  and  taken  away  nothing,  unless 
we  choose — a  state  of  things  deserving  gratitude.  Therefore,  when 
nOMa  tin  e  ago  Mr.  Furnivall  started  a  Browning  Society,  it  only 
became  a  fuither  question  of  balancing  accounts.  The  thing  was 
absurd,  of  course,  and  it  was  somewhat  annoyingly  absurd  because 
it  tended  to  throw  lidicule  upon  a  poet  v.  ho',  with  some  dross,  has 
given  us  some  of  tho  best  poetical  gold  of  our  time.  ]5ut  the 
tolerant  man  still  looked  at  his  rows  of  texts,  and  Lonelicli  and 
Robert  of  Brunno  and  the  Babees  Book,  and  all  the  rest  of  them, 


pleaded  for  Mr.  Furnivall.  "  Write  a  little  more  off  for  this,"  they 
said  (though  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  Robert  of  Brunne  would 
have  employed  that  exact  phrase),  "  and  there  will  still  be  left  a  good 
deal  to  his  credit."  So  it  was  written  off,  and  still  there  remained 
a  satisfactory  balance.  But  the  thought  naturally  occurred  that 
Mr.  Furnivall  was  getting  through  his  property  at  a  tremendous 
rate,  and  that  he  would  have  to  "  stick  to  it  in  Westminster  Hall 
for  this."  Besides,  the  particular  form  of  extravagance  was  alarm- 
ing. A  Tennyson  Society  might  follow,  and  in  that  case  Series 
and  Extra-Series  alike  would  be  insullicient  to  pay  the  debt. 

Mr.  Furnivall,  however,  it  would  appear  (and  indeed  it  was 
sulllciently  to  be  anticipated),  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  accept 
this  apologetic  view  of  things,  or  to  appreciate  the  mercy  which 
for  a  long  time  critics  showed  to  his  new  fad.  Two  daily  news- 
papers dared  last  week  to  touch  the  ark.  The  .Vaili/  JVervs 
ventured  on  a  mild  joke  to  the  eli'ect  that  Mr.  Browning's  recent 
silence  was  probably  to  bo  attributed  to  the  Browning  Society,  which 
had  "  informed  him  that  he  was  a  classic."  Mr.  Furnivall  was 
down  on  this  ribaldry  at  once,  pointing  out  that  the  Brownino- 
Society  was  most  anxious  to  stimulate  the  productive  powers  oi 
its  eponym,  and  had  already  announced  a  new  book  by  him. 
The  I'a/l  Mall  Gazette,  which  dared  to  devote  a  whole  article, 
and  not  a  complimentary  one,  to  the  Browning  Society,  has 
been  much  more  severely  treated.  In  its  issue  of  Monday 
last  it  had  to  admit  a  terrible  reprimand  from  Mr.  Furnivall. 
"  Do  you  not  thiok  that  you  would  have  employed  your  space 
more  profitably  ....  than  by  attempting  to  ridicule  the  eftbrts 

j  of  peoplu  who  perhaps  know  more  of  the  poet  than  you  do  ?  " 
This  is  the  identical  style  of  Thackeray's  celebrated  "Thorn  Letters." 

j  "  1  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  would  reform  your  own  life, 
instead  of  telling  lies  of  those  who  are  immeasurably  your  supe- 

j  riors."  Another  passage  from  the  same  documents  is  forcibly 
called  to  mind  by  Mr.  Furnivall's  further  remarks.  "  I  also  have 
to  inform  you,"  said  the  correspondent  who  dated  from  Theatre 
Royal,  Donnybrook,  "  that  theatrical  managers  are  in  the  habit  of 
speakiu;r  good  English,  possibly  better  English  than  authors." 
The  Pail  Mall  had  incautiously  jibed  at  the  literary  quality  of 
the  papers  read  before  literary  societies,  and  had  suggested  that 
the  function  of  these  bodies  was  the  publication  of  rejected  essays. 
"  1  have  never,"  says  Mr.  Furnivall,  "  known  a  literary  society  of 
repute  publish  a  rejected  essay" — it  may  be  suggested,  in  passing, 
that  the  authors  are  not  particularly  likely  to  mention  the  fact  of 
rejection — but  Mr.  Furnivall  did  know  a  case  in  which  he  himself 
got  into  a  quarterly  review  an  essay  which  he  had  rejected  as  not 
able  enough  for  a  literary  society.  "  Also  I  have  fairly  often,  as 
representative  of  a  literary  society,  advised  ignorant  editors.' '  That 
is  what  may  be  called  one  for  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Then  Mr.  Furnivall  passes  to  the  question  at  issue.  "  Let  us  come  to 
the  point,"  says  he — the  point  of  the  probability  of  the  Browning 
Society's  papers  being  weaker  than  public  reviews.  lie  challenges 
the  ignorant  editor  to  produce,  "  from  his  own  journal,  or  from  any 
other  review,  living  or  dead,"  a  paper  on  Browning  eij^ual  to  that  by 
Mr.  Sharp  of  Gissing,  "  one  of  our  Cambridge  Hebrew  scholars." 
Again,"  VVillhe"  ("  he  "  is  the  wretched  Pall  Mall  Gazette  man  wljo 
has  sneered  at  a  paper  on  Browning's  relation  to  Hegel)  "  write  an 
essay  on  the  great  subjects  and  thoughts  common  to  the  philosopher 
and  poet,  and  publish  it  on  or  near  the  day  when  our  accom- 
plished Sanscrit  and  German  scholar"  (German  is  the  language  of 
llegel;  qu.  is  Sanscrit  the  language  of  Mr.  Browning  ?)  "reads his 
paper  ?  "  Then  Mr.  Furnivall  goes  to  Fijine.  Does  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  reviewer  understand  it  ?  If  he  does,  Mr.  Furnivall  is 
sure  that  he  has  never  written  on  it,  for  nobody  ever  reviewed 
more  than  "  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  book."  Here,  again,  there 
is  a  challenge ;  the  miserable  P.  M.  G.  scribbler  is  to  be  pitted 
against  our  Mr.  Nettleship,  and  Mr.  Furnivall  "  ventures  to  say 
that  Mr.  Nettleship  will  not  be  second."  Lastly  (and  here  we 
come  back  again  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  Donnybrook,  style)  "  some  of 
us  men  and  women  in  the  Browning  Society  believe  ourselves 
to  have  as  much  knowledge  of  literature  and  life  as  anj'  writer  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette;'  &c.  &c.  To  conclude  (for  Mr.  Furnivall 
seems  to  adopt  the  Dogberryan  meaning  of  "  lastly''),  a  general 
challenge  to  an  examination  in  Browning  is  offered  to  any  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  reviewer,  and  no  doubt  to  any  reviewer  or  non- 
reviewer  outside  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Browning  Society. 

The  first  feeling  that  must  occur  to  any  but  malicious  persons 
on  reading  this  extraordinary  epistle  must  be  one  of  sincere  con- 
dolence with  Mr.  Browning.  Whether  he  might  not  have  pre- 
vented his  name  being  thus  taken  in  vain,  or  at  least  have  publicly 
protested,  may  indeed  be  a  question.  It  is  curious  that  in  the  last 
few  years  two  distinguished  persons  have  had  this  dilemma  put  to 
them  by  indiscreet  admirers,  "  Will  you  be  made  a  fool  of,  or  will 
you  do  an  apparently  ungracious  act  ?  "  The  circumstances  were 
astonishinglv  similar  ;  the  conduct  of  the  victims  was  remarkably 
ditJerent.  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  in  efl'ect,  "  No  man  but  myself 
shall  make  a  fool  of  me,"  and  squelched  ^Ir.  Tracy  Turnerelli  and 
his  wreath.  Mr.  Browning  said,  "  No  man  shall  make  me  do  an 
apparently  ungracious  thing,"  and  suffered,  whether  gladly  or  not 
we  cannot  say,  Mr.  Furnivall  and  his  Society.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
which  course  of  conduct  was  the  more  amiable;  none,  also,  which  was 
the  wiser.  Mr.  Browning  has  been  sufficiently  punished.  If  any 
poet  ever  found  himself  in  a  more  absurd  position  than  his,  that 

'  poet's  misfortunes  have  not  been  recorded  in  literary  history.  He 
is  proposed  as  a  kind  of  hare,  which  two  greyhounds,  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  reviewer  and  our  Mr.  Sharp  of  Gissing,  are  to  com- 
petitively worry.    As  if  this  were  not  enough,  he  is  held  up  as 

1  unintelligible  by  any  one  who  is  not  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  "  us 
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men  and  women."  It  ia  possible  that  this  may  seem  to  Mr. 
ruruivall  a  compliment ;  it  will  hardly  seem  so  to  anyone  else. 
As  for  Mr.  Erowuii)'?  himself,  the  standards  which  Mr.  Farnivall's 
letter  sets  before  him  are  clear,  but  of  doubtful  wholesonieness. 
Henceforward,  not  only  is  the  i^morant  public  reviewer  challenged 
to  understand  him  in  times  past,  but  he  himself  is  obviously  chal- 
lenged as  to  time  future.  If  he  has  a  spaik  of  sporting  leeling, 
Jet  alone  belief  in  his  art,  he  will  not  at  once  admit  the  omni- 
science of  Mr.  Sharp  of  Gissing.  "  1  am  more  than  you  men 
and  women  can  understand"  is  the  natural  correction  in 
Mr.  Browning's  mind  of  Mr.  Furnivall's  assertion  that  he 
is  more  than  any  one  but  us  men  and  women  can  under- 
stand. "What  poet  of  spirit,  definitely  informed  by  a  com- 
petent authority  that  general  unintelligibility  is  the  test  of 
excellence,  would  hesitate  to  accept  the  implied  challenge,  despite 
all  the  two-handed  engines  at  the  door — the  Mr.  Sharps,  with 
tiieir  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Browning,  and  the  unnamed 
scholars  with  their  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  and  German  ?  For  our 
own  part,  we  incline  to  back  Mr.  Sharp  of  Gissing,  whose  pardon 
•we  ask  for  this  irreverent  employment  of  his  name,  but  who  has 
only  to  thank  his  Director  (or  whatever  Mr.  Furnivall  is  called) 
for  it.  After  all,  if  a  man  says  he  understands  even  the  unintelli- 
gible, how  is  anybody  to  prove  that  he  does  not?  By  the  terms  of 
the  challenge,  he  and  the  other  men  and  women,  who  are  obviously 
not  quite  uninterested  referees,  are  judges  of  their  own  cause.  We 
can  therefore  imagine  Mr.  Sharp  of  Gissing  adopting  the  famous 
Lucretian  formula,  and  threatening  to  follow  Mr.  Browning  to 
the  limits  of  thought,  and  understand  him  whether  he  will 
•or  not. 

Of  course  the  absurdity,  great  as  it  is,  will  not  damage  Mr. 
Browning  one  tittle  in  the  opmion  of  his  real  and  true  admirers. 
He  has  indeed  himself  touched  olf  the  mania  of  these  fantastic 
<3evotees  very  happily  by  anticipation  in  a  famous  phrase  of 
*'  Bishop  Blougram."  If  men  and  women  want  to  see  points  in 
liis  soul  which  are  hidden  I'rom  profane  reviewers,  and  lind  assist- 
ance and  comfort  in  sitting  round  his  works  in  company,  like  the 
«ontemplators  of  the  Mesmeric  baquet  a  hundred  years  ago,  let 
them  by  all  means.  But  follies  ot  the  sort  should  at  least  be 
liept  private.  When  they  are  not  onlj  made  public,  but  made 
the  Occasion  of  such  absurd  writing  as  that  which  we  have 
^quoted,  only  one  conclut<ion  can  be  drawn — namely,  that  the 
JBrowning  Society  exists  not  so  much  to  worship  Mr.  Browning  as 
to  pruncr  itself  and  its  members.  Mr.  Browning's  work  is  con- 
siderable, and  "  we  men  and  women  "  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  mutual  admiration.  Our  accomplished  Hebrew  scholar 
«an  give  and  take  with  our  Sanscrit  and  German  pundit.  Mr. 
iNettleship  is,  it  appears,  the  only  man  living  who  understands 
JFiJine;  Mr.  X.  can  devote  himself  to  the  identification  of  the 
particular  scrofulous  novel  of  a  well-known  passage  ;  Mr.  Y.  can 
prove  indisputably  which  was  the  "jolly  chapter  of  Rabelais" 
mentioned  elsewhere ;  and  Mr.  Z.  can  malie  a  m^inopoly  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  price,  vintage,  and  merchant  of  the  "  bottle  of 
Ohablis  "  which  Mr.  Browning  very  repreheusibly  makes  rhyme 
thereto.  There  are  thus  infinite  primacies  in  the  gift  of  (we  sup- 
j)0£e)  Mr.  Furnivall.  There  are  some  unkind  people  who  say  that 
longing  for  notoriety  is  the  curse  of  the  present  day.  It  may  be 
«o  ;  but  it  seems  not  an  unreasonable  request  that,  if  the  longing 
must  be  indulged,  it  should  be  at  some  other  expense  than  that 
of  the  living  leaders  of  English  literature,  even  if  they  should  be 
^ood-natured  or  "weak  enough  not  to  object  to  pay  the  price. 


THE  SOUTH  AMEUICAX  IIEPLTBLICS. 

IT  is  doubtful  whether  the  importance  of  recent  events  in  the 
New  World  has  been  fully  estimated.  The  war  between 
Ohili  and  the  neighbouring  Republics  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  has 
been  taken,  apparently  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  only  another 
instance  of  the  anarchy  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  permanent 
condition  of  those  States.  The  diplomatic  action  of  the  United 
States  has  indeed  surprised  some  English  observers  into  a  degree  of 
attention  which  they  rarely  give  to  the  international  politics  of 
America ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  has  been  considered  a  mere  act 
of  arrogance,  or  justified  as  a  measure  for  securing  due  intlueiice. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  circular, 
inviting  "  an  International  Conference  '  at  Washington,  which 
•was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Blaine  belore  his  retirement  from  otlice. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  nature  of  the  war  and  the  negotiations  which 
have  followed  it  show  that  the  States  of  the  iVew  World  are 
entering  into  wholly  new  relations  to  one  another,  and  conse- 
quently to  Europe.  The  struggle  of  Chili  and  I'eru  has  been  a 
war  conducted  like  the  wars  of  civilized  European  States,  and 
•with  conspicuous  energy  and  ability.  Although  its  consequences 
liave  been  to  throw  I'eru  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  it  had  pre- 
viously been  carried  on  by  lier  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  organizing  and  governing  faculty.  The  victories  of  the 
-Chilian  fleets  and  armies  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
administration  of  the  Republic.  Only  a  State  which  had  at- 
tained to  a  very  highly  organized  government  could  have 
conducted  a  war  on  such  a  scale  to  a  successful  issue.  It 
might  have  been  wiser,  as  some  of  her  uninformed  advisers  in 
the  P^nglish  press  have  insisted,  for  Chili  to  submit  quietly 
to  the  robbery  of  her  citizens  in  Atacama,  but  when  she  re- 
•sisted  she  only  did  what  any  European  nation  would  have  done. 
The  war  atiords  another  proof  that  the  South  American  Re- 


publics have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  mere  anarchy  and  govern- 
ment_  by  proauuciamiento.  There  is  a  very  hackneyed  plirase  of 
Canning's  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  quote,'  though  it  ia 
suggested  by  the  subject.  A  very  few  years  were  enough  to 
show  the  hopelessness  of  supposing  that  "the  New  World  would 
ever  redress  the  balance  of  the  tJkl.  .America  mu^t  necessarily  from  its 
position  stand  alw.ays  apart  from  the  political  system  of  Europe ; 
but  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  speculate  on  what  will  bo  the 
balance  of  power  within  its  own  limits.  For  England  the  question 
has  a  practical  importance.  Slie  must  necessarily  be  concerned  in 
the  political  atl'airs  of  a  continent  a  considerable  part  of  which 
still  belongs  to  the  British  Empire,  and  with  which  she  has  a  great 
commercial  connexion. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  political  system  which  may  be  formed  to 
regulate  the  relations  of  States  in  America  must  differ  essentially 
from  anything  that  has  been  seen  in  Europe.  There  does  not 
exist  in  the  New  World  either  the  same  variety  of  type  or  the 
same  equality  in  power  among  the  difl'erent  State.s.  American  in- 
ternational politics  are  marked  by  the  features  which  we  are  told 
distinguish  American  landscape.  Its  divisions  are  largo  and 
simple.  In  place  of  the  immense  and  fertile  variety  of  Europe  it  can 
show  only  two  well-marked  types  of  nationality,  the  English  and  the 
Spanish.  And  the  geographical  division  is  equally  simple.  All  the 
people  of  one  type  are  north  of  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  all  the 
others  south  of  it.  There  is  perhaps  not  an  absolute  dead 
level  on  either  side  of  the  line.  There  are  variations  within  the 
United  States  themselves,  but  merely  in  detail.  Among  the 
difl'erent  Republics  of  South  America,  with  which  Mexico  and 
Brazil  may  be  included,  there  are  also  degrees  in  civilization  and 
energy.  The  dillerence  between  a  State  like  Chili,  where  the 
whole  governing  class  and  the  larger  part  of  the  population  is  of 
pure  European  blood,  and  a  State  such  as  Bolivia,  in  which  the 
white  conquerors  have  been  almost  wholly  absorbed  by  the  natives, 
I  is,  no  doubt,  very  considerable.  And  there  are  other  elements 
of  diversity.  The  Portuguese  of  Brazil,  like  the  Portuguese 
of  Europe,  are  divided  from  their  Spanish  neighbours  by  certain 
difi'erences  of  language  and  character,  but  they  form  only  a  slight 
variety  of  one  type.  South  America,  by  which,  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  is  meant  everything  south  of  the  northern  frontier 
of  Mexico,  is  even  less  likely  to  vary  tiiau  the  North,  for  it  is  less 
afl'ected  by  European  immigration.  The  abolition  of  slavery  has 
rendered  any  further  considerable  settlement  of  the  tropical  regions 
by  men  of  a  white  race  nearly  impossible,  and  even  the  more 
temperate  parts  do  not  appear  to  tempt  many  settlers.  The  fev7 
who  do  come  generally  fix  themselves  in  the  cities.  It  might 
appear  natural  that  there  should  be  at  least  some  immigration  from 
Spain;  but  the  Spaniards  who  do  not  go  to  Cuba  generally  settle 
in  Algeria,  where  their  qualities  as  colonists  make  them  disagreeably 
active  rivals  of  the  French.  Indeed,  Spain  is  still  nominally  at 
war  with  Chili ;  and,  apart  from  that,  the  hatred  of  Spanish 
Americans  towards  the  mother-country  exceeds  the  wildest 
passion  aflected  by  the  most  Ikient  of  stump  orators  in  the 
United  States.  The  only  State  which  may  prove  an  exception  ' 
(o  the  rule  is  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  has  been  largely 
favoured  by  Italian  settlers.  But  it  has  been  noticed  that 
the  Italians  and  other  settlers  even  of  the  Northern  races  who 
establish  themselves  in  the  South  American  Republics  become 
very  rapidly  assimilated  to  the  prevailing  Spanish  type.  It  is  a 
proof  of  the  energy  of  the  Spanish  race  that  it  has  stamped  its 
character  so  deeply  on  the  peoples  of  widely  distant  regions,  and 
that,  though  always  a  small  minority,  it  has  made  the  use  of  its 
language  universal.  Chili,  the  one  Republic  in  which  the  con- 
quering race  remained  nearly  free  from  admixture  with  the  Indians, 
is  the  foremost  among  them  in  intelligence  and  character.  But, 
though  differing  in  degree,  they  are  all  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
and  from  Mexico  to  Buenos  Ayres  the  political  world  of  South 
America  consists  wholly  of  better  or  worse  specimens  of  the  same 
sort  of  thing.  It  is  not  a  high  stamp  of  State.  A  social  dead 
level,  and  a  very  low  standard  of  intelligence  and  education,  are 
the  diatinguishuig  featuies  of  all  of  tliem  with  the  exception  of 
Chili,  which  is  really  governed  by  an  aristocracy.  Politics  are  a 
trade,  and  military  adventurers  are  the  leading  politicians.  Public 
credit  is  ver}'  indiil'ereutly  supported.  But  un  the  other  hand 
there  seems  to  be  considerable  material  prosperity.  Beggars  are 
said  to  be  unknown,  trade  increases,  and  great  public  works  of 
utility  have  been  executed  everywhere.  If  the  administration  is 
not  very  pure  or  enlightened  it  is  better  than  it  used  to  be.  Most 
important  of  all,  these  States  seem,  like  the  mother-countr}',  to 
have  nearly  outgrown  the  period  of  pronunciamientos  and  mere 
\  iolence. 

If  these  Republics,  which  do  not  vary  so  much  in  strength 
and  resources  as  to  render  equality  impossible  among  them, 
had  the  continent  to  themselves,  they  would  probably,  by  means 
of  the  inevitable  wars  and  alliances  for  war,  end  by  settling 
some  system  of  international  relations  for  themselves.  But 
they  have  a  neighbour  who  is  at  least  as  strong  as  the  whole 
of  them  together,  and  infinitelv  more  energetic.  Even  the  vast 
interval  which  separates  the  L^nited  States  from  any  of  its 
Southern  neighbours  in  material  power  is  iusiguilicant  compared 
with  its  superiority  in  intelligence.  Its  excess  of  power  is  some- 
thing the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  since  the  limes  uf  the  Romau 
Empire,  and  we  have  recently  had  proof  that  it  is  equally  ready 
to  use  it.  Mr.  Blaine's  reference  in  the  Panam.i  despatch  to  the 
"  irresistible  military  power  of  the  United  States  ''  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  time  has  come  when  his  country  is  becomiug  alive 
i  to  the  advantages  of  superior  strength  ;  and  the  same  self-asser- 
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tive  tendency  is  apparent  in  the  circular  akeady  referred  to.  For 
superficially  different  reasons  the  Union  is  now  prepared,  or  is  at 
least  invited  by  a  large  party,  to  control  the  whole  of  America 
very  much  as  a  section  of  the  Southern  States  once  tried  to  extend 
their  borders  to  the  South  in  the  interest  of  slavery.  If  this  should 
turn  out  to  be  the  case,  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Blaine  in  the 
quarrel  between  Chili  and  Peru  marks  what  his  countrymen  call 
"  a  new  departure ''  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Hitherto  the  Union  has  acted  very  strictly  on  a  policy 
of  non-intervention.  The  war  with  Mexico  was  mainly  the 
work  of  Southern  statesmen,  and  was  bitterly  opposed  by  some 
sections  of  the  North ;  and  the  example  then  given  was  not 
followed,  unless  the  enterprise  of  the  filibusters  in  Central 
America  is  to  be  considered  an  exception.  Indeed,  until  recently 
the  United  States  had  their  hands  full  at  home.  But  there  are 
many  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  position  of  disinterested 
spectator  will  no  longer  be  maintained.  The  Union  has  filled  up 
its  territory  to  the  I'acific,  and  is  becoming  accustomed  to  regard 
itself  much  less  than  before  as  a  world  apart.  It  wants  to  be  active 
abroad  and  to  have  a  part  to  play  as  well  as  other  nations.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  it  will  begin  in  the  New  World  and  by  making 
its  supremacy  felt  by  the  Southern  Republics.  The  mere  resolve 
to  do  this  must  bring  about  many  changes  in  the  ideas  as  to 
government  and  administration  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  in 
the  Union.  However  great  its  superiority  in  force  may  be,  it 
must  have  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  make  it  available,  for  it  is 
far  from  likely  that  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  dictate 
will  be  acknowledged  by  the  peoples  of  South  America  without  a 
struggle.  But  hitherto  the  armed  forces  of  the  Union  have  been 
jealously  limited,  and,  small  as  they  are,  they  are  very  costly  and 
difficult  to  keep  in  a  state  of  elhciency  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment. Whether  there  will  be  foresight  and  patriotism  enough 
among  them  to  provide  for  their  independence  by  alliances  remains 
to  be  seen ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  one  of  them 
will  sooner  or  later  rebel  against  dictation.  In  that  case  there 
will  be  no  course  open  to  the  United  States  but  war ;  and  war 
will  mean  the  maintenance  of  large  forces,  of  armies  of  occupa- 
tion— possibly,  in  the  long  run,  the  conquest  of  distant  territory. 
The  probability  that  this  would  be  the  result  of  an  active  foreign 
policy  should  make  Americans  reflect  a  little  before  they  adopt 
such  a  policy.  The  Constitution  does  not  provide  for  the  govern- 
ment of  dependencies.  If  the  people  of  conquered  communities 
were  allowed  to  send  representatives  to  Congress,  the  result  could 
only  be  a  further  lowering  of  the  character  of  that  body.  If  they 
were  ruled  as  dependencies— and  proposals  are  already  Ijeing  made 
to  revive  the  scheme  for  the  annexation  of  San  iJomingo — the 
result  would  certainly  be  an  immense  increase  in  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government,  of  which  even  the  Northern  States  have 
always  been  very  jealous.  It  is,  besides,  impossible  that  the 
United  States  c<mld,  in  the  long  run,  confiue  their  activity  to  the 
New  World.  The  victory  would  probably  be  too  easy  to  satisfy 
the  spirit  that  would  seek  it.  In  the  course  of  disputes  with  the 
South  American  Republics  the  Union  could  scarcely  fail  to  come 
in  contact  with  European  Powers.  The  power  which  claims  to 
fee  supreme  in  America  would  soon  advance  to  claiming  a  similar 
supremacy  over  the  Pacific.  In  any  case,  that  isolated  development 
of  its  own  powers  in  friendlj^  indifference  to  the  doings  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  which  was  the  ideal  of  the  statesmen  of  the  first  age 
of  the  Republic  will  cease  to  be  the  aim  of  their  successors.  In- 
deed it  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  be  so  already ;  and  the 
settlement  of  the  South  American  Republics  into  something  like 
order  and  regular  government  will  nearly  correspond  in  time  with 
the  beginning  of  an  attempt  by  the  United  States  to  establish 
something  like  an  overlordship  over  them. 


HOSTS. 

THE  world  rarely  expects  much  work  from  Dives ;  but  there 
is  one  duty  from  which  it  will  on  no  account  excuse  him. 
He  must  be  hospitable,  or  he  will  certainly  be  placed  under  a  social 
anathema.  If  he  gives  money  to  the  poor  at  his  door,  the  only 
return  they  can  make  is  to  scratch  a  mark  off  his  gateposts  en- 
couraging other  beggars  to  besiege  his  house ;  if  Jie  subscribes 
largely  to  public  charities,  he  will  be  cordially  disliked  by  other  rich 
men,  whom  he  may  shame  into  giving  similarly  liberal  amounts  ; 
if  he  entertains  his  poor  relations,  he  will  be  shunned  by  all  people 
who  are,  as  the  phrase  goes,  "worth  knowing";  but  let  him  give 
large  balls,  shooting  parties,  and  other  entertainments,  and  he  is 
pretty  certain  to  be  spoken  of  as  an  excellent  fellow,  although  his 
manners,  his  appearance,  his  womankind,  his  grammar,  and  even 
his  morals,  may  not  be  all  that  might  be  wished.  Between  the 
extremes  of  bad  men  who  are  good  hosts  and  good  hosts  who  are 
bad  men  there  are  many  varieties,  and  they  can  be  better 
studied  at  this  time  of  year  than  at  any  other.  During  the 
London  season  one  only  sees  one's  host  for  a  few  hours  together 
at  most,  and  during  that  time  the  chances  are  that  one  does  not 
get  a  dozen  words  with  him.  In  the  autumn  countrj'  visits  are 
mostly  quiet  humdrum  affairs  enough  ;  but  it  is  during  the  winter 
mouths,  when  country  houses  are  tilled  to  overflowing  for  balls, 
shooting,  and  hunting  parties,  that  the  qualifications  of  the  hos- 
pitable are  really  put  to  the  test.  Hosts  are  certain  then  to  be 
worried  and  bothered,  however  calm  may  be  their  outward 
demeanour.  They  will  have  to  consider  "  who  is  to  meet 
who/'  how  many  bachelors  or  young  ladies  are  wanted,  and 


whom  they  are  to  ask  for  the  great  weeks  pheasant  shooting ; 
their  butlers  will  want  to  know  whether  they  will  have  Lafitte 
1864  or  Looville  1870,  and  which  champagne  they  will  have  at 
dinner ;  and  they  will  also  ask  which  wines  they  wish  used 
at  supper  after  the  carefully  elaborated  impromptu  dance- 
their  coachmen  will  have  to"  be  told  which  train  13  to  be 
met  with  the  dogcart,  and  which  with  the  omnibus,  as  well 
as  whether  my  lady  will  have  the  brougham,  the  phaeton, 
or  the  landau  at  three  o'clock.  Their  stud  grooms  will  be  in 
waiting  to  inquire  what  horses  they  will  ride  in  the  mornino-, 
•and  whether  Miss  Sophy  will  ride  the  grey  or  the  chestnut 
filly.  They  are  asked  by  the  same  functionaries  whether  they 
intend  to  ride,  or  drive,  or  go  by  train  to  cover,  and  whether 
they  will  hunt  with  the  Duke  or  the  Earl  on  Saturday.  The 
groom  will  hardly  be  out  of  the  room  before  the  hostess'  herself 
will  appear,  in  order  to  discuss  a  delicate  question  of  precedence 
with  reference  to  going  in  to  dinner,  and  to  ask  whether  her  hus- 
band thinks  she  had  better  invite  the  Lothburys  or  the  Poorshaws 
for  the  seventeenth;  and  then  the  bailiff  will  come  with  the 
pleasing  information  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  main 
pipe,  and  that  consequently  the  supply  of  water  is  cut  off  from  the 
house. 

Most  observant  people  must  have  noticed  how  very  different 
the  same  men  appear  in  the  capacities  of  guests  and  of  hosts. 
It  may  happen  that  during  a  visit  at  a  country  house 
one  may  be  particularly  attracted  by  a  fellow-guest.  He  is 
genial,  cheery,  and  agreeable  ;  he  is  always  ready  with  an  appro- 
priate and  amusing  story  ;  he  seems  to  know  everybody  ;  and  he- 
has  plenty  of  those  little  unkind  things  to  say  of  one's"  acquaint- 
ances which  one  always  likes  to  hear.  lie  chaff's  our  host, 
and  persuades  him  to  strike  out  of  his  programme  those  arrange- 
ments for  our  amusement  which  are  likely  to  be  bores ;  he  is  the 
bold  man  who  proclaims  the  wine  to  be  corked,  and  he  is  ready 
to  act  as  spokesman  for  the  party  that  want  to  be  let  off  after- 
noon church  on  Sunday.  He  evidently  knows  how  everything 
ought  to  be  done,  and  yet  he  has  the  bright,  cheerful  manner  of  a 
man  who  never  worries  himself  with  cares  or  anxieties.  To  our 
great  delight,  he  invites  us  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  and  we  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  becoming  the  guest  of  so  charming  a 
companion.  What  do  we  find  on  arriving  at  his  hospitable 
mansion  ?  Where  is  our  lively  friend  ?  In  his  place  we  And  an 
anxious,  careworn,  irritable  creature,  whose  looks  sadly  belie  him 
when  he  assures  us  of  his  pleasure  at  seeing  us.  When  we  speak 
to  him  he  seems  preoccupied,  and  in  the  middle  of  one  of  our  best 
stories  he  gets  up  to  ring  the  bell.  He  is  apparently  always 
listening  for  some  unexpected  sound,  and  he  looks  restlessly 
hither  and  thither.  If  he  sits  down,  he  jumps  up  again  imme- 
diately, and  goes  to  a  table  to  write  a  letter ;  he  stands  with  his 
back  to  the  fireplace,  and  he  frowns  and  yawns.  He  spends  much 
of  his  time  in  looking  out  of  the  window  and  poking  the  fire, 
in  replacing  armchairs  or  books  that  have  been  removed  by 
ruthless  guests,  or  in  shutting  the  doors.  Every  now  and  then 
he  looks  anxiously  at  his  watch,  and  he  is  much  given  to 
consulting  Brmhhaw.  It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  this  can 
be  the  jovial  companion  whose  society  we  enjoyed  so  much  when  he 
met  us  in  the  character  of  a  fellow-guest.  Nor  do  the  good  things 
he  provides  for  us  come  up  to  the  anticipations  which  we  had 
formed  on  the  strength  of  his  criticisms  of  those  of  other  people. 
His  shooting,  his  horses,  his  dinners,  and  his  cellar  could  not  vie 
with  those  to  which  he  had  taken  exception  when  we  met  him  on 
the  former  occasion  ;  and  although  he  had  then  so  good-naturedly 
pointed  out  to  our  common  host  the  deficiencies  of  his  establish- 
ment, he  now  seems  to  be  always  nervously  watching  for  the  least 
symptoms  of  disapproval  in  his  own  guests,  if  towards  the  end 
of  a  long  day's  shooting  we  are  tired,  and  propose  going  home 
before  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  is  evidently  annoyed,  and  observes 
that  it  is  not  his  fault  if  his  coverts  do  not  contain  enough  game 
to  satisfy  us.  If  we  leave  half  a  glass  of  wine  unfinished,  he  says 
he  is  afraid  we  "  don't  like  that  sherry."'  In  the  stables  he  tells 
us  that  he  sees  we  "  are  looking  at  that  horse's  hock,  but  he  is  per- 
fectly sound  on  it."  He  seems  ready  to  take  offence  on  the  most 
absurd  pretexts,  and  if  we  merely  remark  that  it  rains,  he  angrily 
says  that  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  please  us,  but  that  he 
really  cannot  be  expected  to  be  responsible  for  the  weather. 
When  one  of  our  fellow-guests  goes  away  our  host's  remarks  are 
not  particularly  flattering.  He  describes  his  departed  guest  as 
"  one  of  those  sort  of  fellows  who  go  away  and  break  up  a  party 
on  some  trumpery  excuse,  and  spoil  the  whole  thing";  and  yet  he 
says  he  is  very  glad  the  man  is  gone,  because  he  is  such  an  in- 
fernally bad  shot.  "The  cad  only  cares  to  stay  with  a  duke  or  a 
marquess,  and  he  is  a  conceited  ass."  This  does  not  augur  well 
for  the  character  he  may  give  us  when  our  own  time  of  departure 
shall  have  arrived. 

There  are  men,  again,  who  are  very  calm  and  very  wise  in 
the  houses  of  others,  and  perhaps  also  iu  public  affairs,  but 
who  are  distressingly  nervous  and  fidgety  at  home.  They 
are  always  imagining  that  some  one  must  have  missed  a 
train,  that  the  riding  party  has  mistaken  its  way,  that  it  is 
freezing  when  we  intend  to  hunt,  or  that  it  is  thawing  when 
a  skating  party  has  been  arranged.  They  fancy  there  is  a 
nasty  draught,  and  are  sure  some  outside  door  must  be  open, 
or  they  perceive  a  smell  from  the  kitchen  on  the  staircase. 
They  are  perpetually  apologizing  for  something,  and  torment  us 
by  inquiring  whether  we  are  too  hot  or  too  cold.  If  we  propose 
a  particular  walk,  they  ai-e  sure  the  distance  will  be  too  far  for 
us ;  if  we  take  a  moderate  stroll,  they  are  afraid  ire  have  not  had 
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exercise  enougb.  They  press  us  to  ride  if  we  want  to  walk ;  they 
bei-  113  to  try  the  nicest  but  lightest  of  guns  when  we  assure 
them  that  we  never  shoot ;  and  they  implore  us  to  partake  of 
viands  which  we  know  will  disagree  with  us.  They  ask  all  sorts 
of  questions  about  our  journey  wiien  we  leave  them,  prognosticate 
that  we  shall  miss  a 'train  at  Heading,  Crewe,  or  Rugby,  and 
land  us  at  their  own  stations  half  an  hour  before  the  trains 
start. 

Another  host  who  is  far  removed  from  perfection  is  the  man 
who  insists  upon  showing  you  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  Ho 
seems  to  labour  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  you  want  to 
make  a  general  inventory  of  all  his  effects.  You  have  hardly 
arrived  at  his  house  before  he  asks  whether  you  would  not 
like  to  go  out,  and  you  will  then  be  marched  off  to  the  kitchen- 
garden.  Now  we  specially  resent  being  invariably  taken 
to  see  the  kitchen-garden  at  every  house  we  stay  at.  After 
being  dragged  through  the  hot-houses,  vineries,  ferneries,  peach- 
houses,  cucumber  and  melon  pits,  in  temperatures  so  variable  that 
they  might  have  given  Samson  himself  an  attack  of  influenza, 
you  will  be  taken  to  the  stables,  where  the  history  of  every  horse 
will  be  too  faithfully  related.  You  will  then  be  shown  the  saddle- 
room,  and  all  the  carriages,  if  there  is  yet  sulHcient  light. 
But  what  cannot  be  done  to-day  is  certain  to  be  done  to-morrow 
•or  the  next  day ;  and  you  may  safely  calculate  upon  being  shown 
every  dog  in  the  kennels,  every  cow,  bull,  bullock,  and  steer, 
every  pig,  and  every  head  of  poultry  on  the  homo  larm,  before 
your  visit  comes  to  an  end.  You  will  have  to  endure  the  dairy, 
the  carpenter's  shop,  the  steam-saw,  and  the  gasometer ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  ordeal  of  going  carefully  through  all  the  pictures,  hear-  • 
ing  who  are  the  painters,  where  they  came  fiom,  and  what  they  cost. 
If,  however,  the  inventory-taking  host  is  a  bore,  a  still  more  disagree- 
able entertainer  is  the  time-table-making  host.  This  troublesome 
creature  deliberately  draws  up  a  list  of  duties  for  his  guests,  which 
they  are  bound  to  perform  punctually  under  paiu  of  his  severest 
■displeasure.  They  are  told  that  prayers  will  be  read  at  9  a.m.,  and 
that  breakfast  will  be  ready  at  a  quarter  past.  They  will  please 
to  be  prepared  for  walking  at  1 1  sharp.  Luncheon  will  be  ready 
at  1.30  punctually,  some  stress  being  laid  on  that  alarming  adverb. 
The  carriages  will  be  at  the  door  at  live  minutes  to  three — this 
•evidently  means  "  If  you  are  more  than  five  minutes  late,  you  will 
never  be  forgiven.''  There  will  be  billiards  and  whist  at  5.30  p.m., 
^aud  so  on. 

A  very  different  man  is  the  host  who  leaves  his  guests  entirely 
to  their  own  devices.  A  host  of  this  kind  generally  has  a  manag- 
ing wife,  who  invites  the  guests,  arranges  the  entertainments,  and 
settles  everything  about  the  establishment  without  consulting  or 
troubling  her  husband  in  any  way.  Hosts  of  this  description  are 
usually  either  students,  politicians,  or  men  with  some  professional 
occupation.  When  they  receive  you,  their  welcome  is  a  warm  one, 
all  the  more  hearty  because  your  arrival  was  unexpected  on  their 
part,  for  they  probably  had  no  idea  that  you  had  been  invited  to 
their  houses.  They  are  more  like  guests  than  hosts  in  their  own 
homes,  and  when  they  find  leisure  to  leave  their  private  dens  and 
associate  with  their  guests,  they  are  generally  very  agreeable. 
Moreover,  they  are  perlectly  at  ease,  having  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  worries  and  cares  of  household  arrangements.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  sometimes  during  part  of  the 
night,  they  are  working  hard  ;  so,  when  they  mix  with  their 
guests,  they  come  for  recreation  and  amusement.  Most  people  must 
h.ive  enjoyed  pleasant  visits  at  the  houses  of  such  men  as  these, 
but  in  cases  of  this  sort  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  hostess. 
There  are  certain  things  which  are  not  always  quite  what  they 
should  be  when  the  entire  management  of  a  large  establishment 
is  confided  to  a  lady ;  and  when  the  party  is  a  small  one,  the 
guests  are  apt  to  become  a  little  weary  of  entertaining  themselves. 
There  is  also  this  to  be  said,  that  when  the  master  of  a  house 
gives  his  guests  their  liberty,  the  mistress  is  likely  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  enslaving  them ;  and,  if  the  yoke  of  a  host  is  occa- 
sionally burdensome,  the  yoke  of  a  hostess  is  often  galling. 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  have  only  dwelt  on  the  less  satis- 
factory side  of  British  hospitality.  It  must  certainly  not  be  sup- 
posed that  we  are  inclined  to  undervalue  the  hospitality  of 
English  country  gentlemen.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  kindness,  the  unselfishness,  or  the  geniality  of  many  British 
hosts,  nor  is  it  a  grateful  task  to  enjoy  people's  hospitality  while 
jou  criticize  their  idiosyncrasies ;  but  the  student  of  human  nature 
«an  scarcely  fail  to  observe  that  hosts  offer  a  large  and  interesting 
tield  for  the  pursuit  of  his  investigations. 


THE  LONDON  WATER  COMPANIES. 

A  N  attack  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  may  or  may  not  do  serious 
Xi_  harm,  but  it  always  leaves  a  bruise  behind  it.  The  oppo- 
nents of  Sir  Richard  Cross's  bargain  with  the  London  Water 
Companies  were  the  victims  on  Tuesday  of  an  array  of  figures 
which  came  down  like  so  many  sledge-hammers.  In  this  case,  at 
all  events,  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  is  proof  against  all  the  common- 
places about  advocacy.  His  zeal  for  the  Water  Companies  is  as 
great  as  though  he  had  been  one  of  their  directors  as  well  as  one 
ot  their  counsel.  His  position  is  that  the  ratepayers  of  London 
have  suffered  immensely  by  the  rejection  of  Sir  "Richard  Cross's 
iigreements  with  the  Companies,  since  the  only  prospect  before  them 
is  that  of  having  to  make  similar  agreements  heredfter  upon  very 
much  harder  terms.  By  the  original  agreements,  the  ma.\imum  an- 


nuity to  the  Companies  was  to  be  reached  in  1892.  As  things 
stand,  this  maximum  value  will  become  the  actual  present  value 
of  their  dividends  at  a  very  much  earlier  date,  and  "  we 
shall  then  have  to  .add  ever  so  much  more  for  the  then  prospective 
value  and  the  annually  increasing  increase  of  income  at  a  kind  of 
cofbpouud  interest."  The  only  advice  that  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
has  to  give  to  the  London  ratepayers  is  to  agree  with  their  adver- 
sary quickly.  The  idea  of  getting  water  from  a  new  source  and 
distributing  it  by  competing  machinery  "  is  known  to  every  person 
of  experience  in  these  things  to  deserve  no  other  designation  than 
insanity."  The  two  legal  chances  on  which  some  people  rely- — a 
declaration  by  the  Courts  that  the  Companies  which  have  not  paid 
10  per  cent,  on  their  capital  have  no  right  to  back  dividends,  and 
a  declaration  that  the  Companies  are  not  entitled  to  charge  on  the 
gross  annual  value  of  the  house — are  neither  of  them  worth  six- 
pence. If  the  ratepayers  wish  to  have  the  property  of  the  Com- 
panies transferred  to  some  public  body  at  a  reasonable  price  or 
within  a  reasonable  time,  they  must  press  the  Government  to 
devise  some  Bill  which  the  Companies  will  accept. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  into 
the  figures  by  which  he  professes  to  demonstrate  the  reasonable- 
ness of  Sir  Richard  Cross's  agreements.  His  position  is  that 
the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Companies  is  arrived  at  by  the 
simple  process  of  capitalizing  their  existing  incomes  ;  so  that, 
if  by  the  next  periodical  valuation  the  rates  coming  in  to  the 
Companies  enable  them  to  pay  their  shareholders  50  per  cent.,  50 
per  cent,  would  be  the  income  on  which  the  purchase-money 
ought  to  be  calculated.  If  this  is  true,  and  if  to  get  water  from 
any  other  source  than  the  Thames  is  altogether  impossible.  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  has  proved  his  point.  But  before  this  is  con- 
ceded it  would  be  expedient  to  have  some  other  authority  than  his 
in  favour  of  both  statements.  Sir  William  Harcourt's  Committee 
did  not  go  far  enough  into  the  question.  It  set  itself  to  pick  holes 
in  the  figures  given  in  the  agreements  rather  than  to  investigate 
the  grounds  on  which  the  agreements  themselves  were  based. 
Thus,  of  the  three  points  upon  which  Parliament  and  the  public 
need  to  be  informed,  it  dealt  with  but  one,  and  that  in  some  ways 
the  least  important.  Apparently  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  himself  does 
not  contend  that  Parliament  has  pledged  itself  never  to  consent  to 
any  scheme  for  providing  London  with  water  from  some  source 
other  than  the  Thames.  What  we  understand  him  to  say  is  that  the 
Companies  have  bought  the  right  of  taking  water  from  the  Thames 
and  distributing  it  over  London,  and  that  this  right  cannot  justly 
be  taken  from  them  except  by  the  ordinary  process  of  a  sale  by 
the  Companies  and  a  purchase  by  Parliament,  acting  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ratepayers,  on  the  basis  of  a  capitalization  of 
their  actual  income  at  the  time.  This  argument  would  go  for 
nothing,  therefore,  if  one  of  two  things  could  be  established — 
that  there  is  no  scientific  or  financial  impossibility  in  supplying 
London  with  water  not  taken  from  the  Thames,  or  that  the 
purchase-money  of  the  Companies'  property  ought  not  to  be 
calculated  in  the  simple  foshion  adopted  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett. 
If  either  of  these  positions  could  be  made  good,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  go  into  the  question  whether  the  capital  value  of  the 
existing  incomes  had  been  rightly  estimated  by  Sir  Richard  Cross. 
That  is  a  point  which  would  only  become  important  in  the  event 
of  both  contentions  breaking  down. 

Neither  petition  seems  to  us  as  incapable  of  proof  as  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  assumes  it  to  be.  Why  should  it  be  so  much 
more  impossible  to  bring  water  from  a  distance  to  London 
than  it  is  to  bring  water  from  a  distance  to  other  great 
towns  ?  As  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  implies  that  no  one  but  a 
madman  would  ask  this  question,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  reasons  which  make  the  thing  impossible  are  very  obvious ; 
still  they  have  not  commended  themselves  as  conclusive  to  all 
engineers,  and  they  altogether  escaped  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1 868.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  if  the  ratepayers  of  London 
may  be  no  better  informed  on  this  point ;  and  until  they  are  so 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  realize  the  necessity  of  at  once  buying 
up  the  rights  and  the  machinery  of  the  existing  Companies.  Why, 
again,  should  a  permission  to  take  water  from  the  Thames  and  to 
distribute  it  through  pipes  over  Loudon  be  only  withdrawn  by 
Parliament  on  the  terms  of  giving  the  holders  of  it,  not  merely 
the  money  they  have  laid  out  in  availing  themselves  of  this  per- 
mission, but  the  capitalized  value  of  whatever  income  they  may 
happen  to  be  earning  at  the  time  when  it  is  desired  to  make 
some  other  arrangement  ?  A  Water  Company,  for  example, 
spends  a  million  of  money  in  the  original  construction  of  its 
plant,  and  another  million  in  repairs  and  extensions.  By 
and  by  the  Government  thinks  that  the  districts  served  by 
this  Company  can  be  better  provided  with  water  in  some 
other  way.  It  is  plainly  just  that  it  should  repay  the  share- 
holders the  money  they  have  laid  out  on  the  faith  of  the  per- 
mission originally  given  them,  and  accordingly  the  Government 
proposes  to  buy  the  shares  at  par.  The  shareholders  reply  that 
they  are  now  making  20  per  cent,  on  their  original  capital,  and  they 
contend  that  the  Government  is  bound  to  pay  them  whatever 
capital  sum  will  enable  them  to  draw  the  same  income  from  an- 
other investment.  Would  it  be  sheer  robbery  in  Parliament  to 
overrule  this  plea,  to  repay  them  the  capital  actually  sunk  in  the 
concern,  and  to  bid  them  be  thankful  that  they  have  been  able  to 
employ  it  so  profitably  up  to  this  time?  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
maintains  that  it  would  be,  and  we  do  not  at  all  say  that  he  is 
wrong.  All  that  we  say  is  that  it  is  not  so  clearly  and  universally 
1  understood  to  be' robbery  as  to  umke  any  further  exposition  of  the 
i  argument  unnecessary.  It  is  evident  that,  if  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's 
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doctrine  i3  the  true  one,  Parliament  has  been  culpably  careless 
in  not  uialiiug;  better  terms  for  the  public  when  dealing 
•with  these  private  a«sociations.  Supposing  that  the  law  de- 
clared that,  if  a  landowner  let  a  farm  to  a  tenant  and  the 
tenant  found  a  mine  on  it,  the  landlord  should  not  be  entitled  to 
resume  the  farm  except  on  payment  to  the  tenant  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  mine,  it  might  be  a  very  proper  law  to  make  ;  but  a 
trustee  would  be  ver^'  much  to  blaiue  who  did  not  contract  him- 
self out  of  its  provisions.  In  the  same  way,  if  Parliament  is  under 
an  obligation  to  pay  to  the  London  Water  Companies  the  capital- 
ized value  of  their  present  and  prospective  incomes  whenever  it 
■wishes  to  make  other  arrangements  for  supplying  liOudon  with 
■water,  that  obligation  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  discharged.  But  the 
ratepayers  have  a  right  to  look  for  a  more  authoritative  declaration 
of  their  liability  than  can  be  conveyed  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  to  the  Times. 

AVhat  really  seems  to  be  wanted,  therefore,  is  a  reference  of  these 
two  questions  to  a  small  lloj'al  Commission.  There  would  be  no  need 
for  this  Commission  to  take  further  evidence,  except  upon  points 
on  which  they  found  themselves  left  in  uncertainty  without  it. 
All  that  would  be  requisite  would  be  that  the  documents  already 
in  existence  which  bear  upon  the  question  should  be  referred  to 
them,  and  tliat  upon  the  case,  as  thus  laid  before  them,  they 
should  pronounce  judgment.  In  the  proceedings  of  ihe  various  Com- 
missions and  Committees  which  have  dealt  with  the  water  suppl}' 
of  London  there  must  be  amp^e  materials  for  forming  an  opinion 
on  the  question  whether  it  is  really  impossible  to  bring  water 
from  a  purer  source  than  the  Thames,  and  to  deliver  it  in  London 
at  a  price  not  exceeding  that  which  is,  or  soon  will  be,  charged  by 
the  Companies  for  Thames  water.  In  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in- 
corporating the  Companies,  and  in  the  recorded  cases  in  which 
similar  issues  have  been  raised  in  courts  of  justice,  there  must  bo 
ample  materiah  lor  forming  an  opinion  whether  the  shares  of 
such  undertakings,  when  bought  by  the  State,  should  ba  taken 
over  at  par  or  at  the  price  v/hich  they  commanded  in  the  market 
when  first  the  purchase  v,-as  mooted.  When  a  competent  Roj'al 
Commission  had  come  to  a  detinite  conclusion  upon  these  two 
points,  there  would  be  no  further  ditKculty  in  deciding  what  terms 
should  be  oii'ered  to  the  London  Water  Companies. 


THE  EEVENUE  RETURNS. 

riHIE  Revenue  Returns  for  the  quarter  and  the  nine  months 
-L  ended  with  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  are  hardly  as  satis- 
factory as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  result  of  the  (irst 
fcix  months  of  the  iinancial  year,  and  from  the  length  of  time  that 
trade  has  been  improving.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  improve- 
ment in  trade  began  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  and  consequently  has 
BOW  gone  on  steadily,  although  slowly,  for  over  two  years  and  a 
quarter.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  revenue  receipts 
would  at  length  have  begun  to  afford  unmistakable  evidence 
of  this  improvement ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  they  do  so.  It  is, 
however,  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  changes  in  the  condition  of 
trade,  whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  are  slow  in  making 
themselves  felt  in  the  receipts  of  revenue.  When  the  Beaconsheld 
Administration  acceded  to  power,  Sir  S.  Northcote  used  to  be 
warned  April  after  April  that  depression  had  succeeded  to  inBa- 
tion,  and  that  he  must  be  prepared  for  a  decreasing  revenue.  But, 
in  spite  of  those  warnings,  the  receipts  went  on  growing  for  a  con- 
siderable time  ;  and  now,  as  we  have  just  said,  although  recovery 
has  not  only  set  in,  but  has  continued  for  a  considerable  time, 
there  is  no  return  of  the  old  elasticity  in  the  revenue.  The 
explanation,  of  course,  is  that  people  do  not  at  once  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  changed  economic  circumstances.  When,  for  example, 
commercial  prosperity  begins  to  lessen,  manufacturers  hope  that  it 
is  only  for  a  little  while,  and  that  good  times  will  quickiy  return, 
and  consequently  they  are  unwilling  to  dismiss  any  of  their  work- 
people, or  in  any  way  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  means  of  trans- 
acting business  on  the  large  scale  to  which  they  have  become 
accustomed.  Besides,  they  are  under  contracts  which  they  have 
to  complete,  and  they  are  properly  reluctant  to  deprive  any  of 
their  workpeople  of  their  means  of  livelihood.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  depression  is  passing  away,  employ  ers  are  not  quick  to  believe 
that  prosperity  is  once  more  returning.  They  do  not  wish,  therefore, 
to  increase  their  expenditure;  and,  even  when  additional  orders 
compel  them  to  take  on  additional  hands,  they  do  not  raise  wages. 
It  is  not  until  the  rise  of  wages  has  become  general  and  consider- 
able that  the  consuming  power  of  the  masses  greatly  augments. 
And  workpeople  themselves,  like  their  employers,  do  not  at  once 
believe  that  the  bad  times  are  at  an  end.  They  have  had  a  sharp 
lesson,  and  are  not  so  lavish  in  their  expenditure  as  in  very  good 
times.  They  have,  moreover,  no  doubt,  to  take  furniture  and 
clothes  out  of  pawn  ;  they  have  in  fact  to  repurchase  many 
household  conveniences  which  the  bad  times  compelled  them  to 
part  with.  But,  when  good  times  have  lasted  for  a  couple  of 
years,  when  employment  is  abundant,  and  wages  rise,  they 
gradually  forget  the  lessons  of  adversitj',  and  indulge  in  a  more 
open-handed  expenditure.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  period 
in  the  improvement  of  trade  at  which  a  marked  rise  iu  wages 
takes  place.  In  some  trades  there  has  already  been  an  increase  of 
wages,  but  it  has  not  been  very  considerable  ;  while  in  other  trades 
there  has  been  no  increase  at  !ill.  There  is  a  still  more  material 
cause  to  account  for  the  slightuess  of  the  increase  in  the  consuming 
power  of  the  people.    We  re!'er,  of  course,  to  the  long-coutinued 


agricultural  distress.  Neither  landownei-s,  nor  farmers,  nor  agri- 
cultural labourers  are  in  a  position  to  spend  as  they  used  to  do  ; 
and  the  poverty  of  the  landed  interest  necessarily  tells  upon  the 
revenue  receipts. 

At  first  sight  the  actual  returns  of  the  revenue  hardly  bear 
out  the   remarks   we   have   been  making.     The  receipts  for- 
the  nine  mouths  ended  on  Saturday  last  ahow  an  increase  of 
2,6-!.o,89i/.  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year 
before ;  while  the  quarter  ended  on  that  day  shows  an  increase 
ot'  1,379,896/.  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  th& 
year  before.    In  other  words,  the  three  months'ended  with  the  last 
day  of  the  old  year  show  an  increase  of  somewhat  more  than  half 
of  the  total  increase  of  the  nine  months  ;  or,  to  put  it  somewhat 
difl'erently,  the  increase  in  the  three  months  is  greater  than  the 
increase  in  the  preceding  six  months ;  while,  as  we  have  said, 
the  increase  of  the  whole  nine  months  is  very  large.    Taken  by 
themselves,  these  facts  seem  highly  satisfactory.    They  show  a 
very  considerable  increase  upon  the  year  before,  which  itself  gave 
an  increase  upon  the  year  preceding  that;  and  they  show  compara- 
tively a  still  greater  increase  for  the  last  three  months  of  the 
nine.    That  is  to  say,  they  seem  to  show  that  the  rate  of  increase, 
considerable  as  it  was  for  the  nine  months,  was  accelerated  as  the 
nine  mouths  were  drawing  to  a  close  ;  and,  consequently,  they 
seem  to  give  reason  to  infer  that  the  growth  of  the  revenue,  large: 
iu  itself,  is  becoming  larger  as  the  financial  year  advances.  But 
when  we  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  details  of  the  returns  we 
find  that  the  fiicts  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  they  thus  appear  at  first 
sight.    The  whole  increase  of  the  three  months  ended  with  Satur- 
day last  is,  in  fact,  considerably  less  than  the  increase  during  the- 
same  period  of  a  single  item — that  of  Excise.    If  we  were  to  take 
away  the  Excise,  we  should  have  a  decrease  for  the  quarter  on  all 
the   other  items  of  the  revenue.    For  the  nine  months,  if  we 
deduct  the  Excise,  there  is  an  increase,  though  not  a  very  large 
one,  which  is  so  far  satisfactory  ;  but  for  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year,  as  we  have  .already  said,  there  is  actually  a  de- 
crease.    Further,  the  increase  under  the  head  of  Excise  is  du& 
to  particular  causes  which  in  no  way  give  evidence  of  aug- 
mented consuming  power  on  the  part  of  the  population.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in   the  Supplementary  Budget  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gladstone  shortly  after  his  return  to  power,  he 
substituted  a  Beer-tax  for  the  Malt  duty,  and  in  so  doing,  of  course, 
he  was  obliged,  when  the  change  actually  took  place,  to  allow  a 
drawback  to  the  maltsters  who  had  paid  the  duty.    The  drawback 
proved  to  be  much  larger  than  he  had  anticipated.    In  his  Budget 
statement  he  estimated  the  drawbacks  at  no  more  than  950,000/., 
but  in  the  event  they  proved  to  be  as  much  as  1,312,000/.  This 
year,  of  course,  there  are  no  such  drawbacks,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  there  ought  to  be  a  large  increase.    The  increase  under 
the  head  of  Excise  for  the  three  months  is  1,512,000/.,  while,  as 
■we  have  said,  the  drawbacks  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
last  year  were  1,312,000/.     Consequently  the  real  increase  in. 
the  Excise  is  only  200,000/.    It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  his  Budget  last  April  Mr.  Gladstone  made  some  small 
modifications  in  the  Beer-tax  which  were  estimated  to  yield  ad- 
ditional revenue.    Therefore  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that 
the  large  increase  in  the  Excise  receipts  proves  nothing  as  to  im- 
provement in  trade.    These  increased  receipts  show,  unquestion- 
ably, that  the  Beer-tax  is  turning  out  as  profitably  as  Mr- 
Gladstone  expected  it  to  do ;  but  so  far  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  gives  evidence  of  increased  consuming  power  on 
the  part  of  the  people.    In  fact,  the  changes  made  in  the  Excise 
revenue  last  year  render  all  comparison  valueless  as  regards  this- 
item.     We  cannot  say  that  it  does  or  does  not  prove  anything, 
and  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  the  Beer-tax  has  been  iu  opera- 
tion for  some  years  before  we  can  base  any  opinion  upon  its  yield. 

If  we  can  infer  nothing  from  the  yield  of  Excise,  we  fear  that 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Customs  revenue  is  not  very  satisfac- 
tory. For  the  nine  months  ended  with  Saturday  last  the  Customs 
duties  show  an  increase  of  110,000/.;  but  for  the  three  months 
ended  on  that  day  they  show  a  decrease  of  146,000/. ;  in  other 
words,  the  increase  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  the  first  half 
of  the  current  financial  year  has  been  reduced  (firing  the  last  three 
months  by  146,000/.  At  this  rate  the  whole  increase  will  have  dis- 
appeared hy  the  end  of  March.  This  is  not  a  very  satisfactory 
result.  It  seems  to  show  that  the  consumption  of  dutiable  arti- 
cles has  fallen  off  since  the  beginning  of  October,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  promise  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  financial 
year  will  not  be  fulfilled  ;  which  suggests  that  the  improvement 
in  trade  has  as  jet  barely  touched  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  are  in  the  habit  of 
telling  us  that  we  should  lump  the  Excise  and  the  Customs 
together,  and  judge  not  by  each  separately,,  but  by  both 
combined.  For  example,  spirits  are  liable  both  to  Customs 
and  Excise  duties,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  possible  that  there- 
might  bo  a  falling  ofi"  in  the  consumption  of  spirits  taxed  under 
one  head,  and  a  larger  increase  in  the  consumption  taxed  under 
the  other.  It  may  be  that  this  year  we  ought  to  lump  the 
two  items  of  taxation  together,  and  that  if  we  did  so  it  would  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  dutiablo 
and  excisable  articles  taken  together.  Unfortunately,  as  we 
have  pointed  out  above,  it  is  impossible  for  outsiders  to  say 
whether  this  is  so  or  not.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  next  April  comes 
to  give  us  the  residt  of  the  whole  financial  year,  he  will  have  it  ia 
his  power  to  explain  whether  there  has  or  has  not  been  such  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  these  articles;  but  for  the  reasons 
we  have  given,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  not  having  access  to- 
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official  sources  of  iuformatioa  to  say  whether  the  increase  under 
the  head  of  Excise  is  due  to  increased  consumption  or  to  the 
mere  substitution  of  one  tax  for  another. 

Comiug  iu  the  next  place  to  the  Stamp  duties,  we  find  an  in- 
crease for  the  nine  mouths  of  307,000/.,  and  for  the  three  months 
of  82,000^.  Here,  again,  it  will  be  observed,  the  growth  in  the 
last  quarter  is  not  at  the  rate  of  that  in  the  first  half  of  the 
financial  year.  Still  the  growth  for  the  nine  months  is  satis- 
factory, "in  his  Budget  last  April,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  alterations 
in  the  Probate  and  Legacy  Duties  from  which  he  estimated  an 
increased  receipt  of  390,000^.  Of  this  increased  receipt,  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  has  already  obtained  307,000/. ;  and  it  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  that  in  the  quarter  upon  which  we  have  now  entered 
he  will  obtain  the  balance  and  probably  something  more.  Still,  even 
so,  there  is  no  considerable  growth  ;  there  is  merely  a  fulfilment 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate  :  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
the  year  which  has  just  come  to  an  end  has  been  signalized  by  great 
speculative  activity  upon  the  Stock  Exchange.  This  speculation 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  yield  a  large  increase  in 
the  Stamp  duties.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  revenue 
from  stamps  varies  greatly  according  as  the  mortalitj'  of  very  rich 
people  is  great  or  small.  If  a  few  very  rich  men  were  to  die 
about  the  same  time,  the  Stamp  duties  would  be  largely  increased : 
whereas,  if  there  were  to  be  few  deaths  of  very  rich  people,  there 
might  be  an  actual  falling  oil'.  We  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  the 
comparalively  stationary  yield  of  the  Stamp  duties  is  at  all  un- 
favourable evidence  as  to  the  improvement  of  trade.  Passing  next 
to  the  Land-tax  and  House  duty,  we  find  for  the  nine  months  an 
increase  of  5,000/.  and  for  the  three  months  a  decrease  of  5,000/.  In 
this  item  again  we  see  there  is  less  productiveness  in  the  last  quarter 
than  in  the  preceding  half-year.  Property  and  Income-tax  for  the 
nine  months  gives  an  increase  of  418,000/.  ;  but  for  the  last  quarter 
there  is  a  decrease  of  42,000/.  The  increase  for  the  whole  nine 
months  is  fairly  satisfactory.  Probably  most  of  the  arrears 
standing  over  from  the  last  financial  year  had  been  got  in  by  the  end 
of  September,  and  the  receipts  since  then  have  been  at  the  reduced 
rate  of  tivepence  in  the  pound.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  be  natural 
to  expect  a  falling  oil'  in  the  receipts  during  the  past  three  mouths. 
So  far,  with  the  exception  of  the  Excise,  the  returns  have  not  been 
very  satisfactory.  Although  for  the  nine  months  there  has 
been  a  fairly  good  increase,  during  the  last  three  months  there  has 
been  a  falling  oft'  which  does  not  bode  well  for  the  future. 
But  we  now  come  to  two  items  which  are  satisfactory  from 
every  point  of  view — we  refer  to  the  Post  OHice  and  the  Telegraph 
service.  The  Post  Office  shows  an  increase  for  the  nine  months 
of  175,000/.,  and  lor  the  three  months  of  63,000/.  Here  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  last  three  mouths  is  at  a  slightly 
higher  rate  than  in  the  first  six.  The  Telegraph  service  shows  an 
increase  for  the  nine  months  of  30,000/,,  and  for  the  three  months 
of  5,000/.  The  Post  Office  and  the  Telegraph  service  are  fairly 
indicative  of  the  condition  of  trade ;  and  these  results,  therefore, 
must  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory.  The  last  three  items  of 
the  returns  in  no  way  indicate  the  condition  of  the  people.  A 
falling  oil' in  Crown  Lauds  of  5,000/.  for  the  quarter,  and  20,000/. 
for  the  nine  months,  may  indeed  be  attributed  to  the  agricultural 
depression ;  but  Interest  on  Advances  and  Miscellaneous  tell  us 
nothing.  Last  year  there  was  a  large  repayment  of  loans  made 
to  local  authorities  ;  and,  as  the  loans  to  the  local  authorities  are 
not  now  increasing  at  the  rate  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  the  interest  is  less  than  at  this  time 
last  year;  while  the  Miscellaneous  revenue  is  so  heterogeneous  in 
its  nature  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  it  implies.  Altogether,  then,  the  returns  leave  us  in  a  state  of 
suspense.  The  result  for  the  past  three  months — if  we  except  the 
Excise,  the  Post  Office,  and  the  Telegraph  service — would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  improvement  in  tlie  condition  of  the  people 
promised  in  the  first  half  of  the  financial  year  has  not  been  quite 
realized.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  "iucrease  in  Excise,  and 
the  more  moderate  increase  in  the  Post  Office  and  the  Telegraph 
service,  are,  in  themselves,  very  satisfactory.  We  have,  therefore, 
to  wait  for  some  time  longer  before  we  cm  quite  decide  whether 
the  improvement  in  trade  has  yet  reached  the  masses  of  the 
people,  and  the  returns  for  the  three  months  now  begun  will 
consequently  be  of  special  interest. 


THE  WATTS  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  GROSVEN'OU  GALLERY. 

THE  collected  exhibition  of  Mr.  Watts's  work  forms  a  worthy 
tribute  to  a  long  and  distinguished  career.  Perhaps  no 
other  living  representative  of  the  English  school  so  well  deserves 
this  exceptional  honour  ;  none,  certainly,  could  so  triumphantly 
endure  the  severe  test  which  such  an  experiment  implies.  There 
is,  indeed,  scarcely  any  criticism  so  searching  as  that  which  con- 
fronts an  artist  in  the  presence  of  his  own  work.  It  would  be 
easy  to  cite  numerous  instances  of  painters  who  have  long  out- 
lived the  impulse  that  gave  vitality  and  interest  to  their  earlier 
efibrts,  or  in  whose  style  there  has  come,  at  some  period  of  their 
career,  such  a  complete  and  radical  change  that  the  collected  record 
of  their  labours  misses  the  charm  of  cousistencv.  Others,  again, 
there  are  endowed  with  a  talent  too  limited  in  its  range  to  es'cape 
the  reproach  of  monotonous  repetition.  But  Mr.  Watts  belongs  to 
neither  of  these  classes.  He  has  laboured  throughout  a  long  life 
In  constant  devotion  to  a  great  ideal,  never  condescending  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  convictions  as  an  artist  to  any  passing  Tashion  in 


public  taste,  and  yet  alwaj  ■  eager,  with  the  m6desty  of  a  true 
student,  to  enlarge  and  eui  oh  the  original  impressions  of  his 
youth.  The  display  of  his  life's  labour  is  therefore  wanting 
neither  in  coherence  nor  variety.  In  its  steadfastness  of  purpose  it 
attbrds  a  splendid  example  to  his  youuget  contemporaries,  and 
in  the  excellence  of  actual  achievement  it  will  serve  to  confirm  ia 
general  esteem  the  respect  with  which  his  talents  have  always 
been  held  by  the  more  serious  members  of  his  own  profession. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Watts's  peculiar  success  is  to  be  found  in  the 
association  of  certain  artistic  qualities  which  are  sometimes 
assumed  to  be  inconsistent.  A  strong  attachment  to  abstract 
ideas  has  been  curiously  blended  in  his  case  with  the  keenest 
delight  in  individual  character,  so  that  he  ha.s  at  no  time  lost  his 
hold  upon  the  sympathies  of  his  generation.  Portrait-painting  is 
a  branch  of  art  which  many  painters  are  led  to  adopt  rather  by 
force  of  circumstance  than  by  any  strong  inclination  ;  and  the 
work  that  they  produce  in  this  kind  bears  for  that  reason  the 
marks  of  perfunctory  performance.  But  Mr.  Walts  ha^,  on  the 
contrary,  carried  to  the  practice  of  portraiture  the  same  high 
sense  of  style  and  the  same  imaginative  in>ight  that  he  is  wont 
to  employ  in  the  rendering  of  poetical  ideas.  His  portraits 
thus  acquire  an  artistic  interest  which  is  independent  of  any 
merit  of  mere  resemblance,  and  they  possess  besides,  in  virtue 
of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  a  lasting  historical 
value.  It  is  not  rash  to  predict  that  the  series  of  like- 
nesses of  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries  which  are 
now  collected  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  will  be  treasured  by 
future  generations  as  among  the  most  valuable  legacies  of  our 
time,  and  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  some  effort 
should  not  at  once  be  made  to  secure  for  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  these  examples.  It 
is  clearly  with  deliberate  purpose  that  Mr.  Watts  has,  through 
a  long  series  of  years,  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  this  parti- 
cular labour,  and  the  result  proves  beyond  dispute  that  he  has 
rightly  gauged  his  own  fitness  for  so  difficult  a  task.  If  his  repu- 
tation had  no  other  support  than  his  portraits,  he  would  still 
deserve  to  rank  among  the  very  greatest  artists  in  our  English 
school.  At  a  time  when  the  triumphs  of  mere  technical  dexterity 
are  so  rudely  forced  upon  public  attention,  it  is  well  to  remind  our- 
selves that  portraiture  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius  acquires  a 
higher  function  than  is  implied  in  the  skilful  imitation  of  physical 
facts  of  texture,  colour,  and  surface.  The  faces  that  Mr.  NV'atts 
has  undertaken  to  reproduce  have  demanded  lor  their  right  render- 
ing a  measure  of  intellectual  insight  and  sympathy  which  is  far 
rarer  than  even  the  highest  gilts  of  manipulative  skill.  The 
noble  qualities  that  are  to  be  found  iu  these  works  will, 
indeed,  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  those  who  seek  only 
for  startling  etlects  of  illusion.  Mr.  Watts  is  constantly 
reproached  with  an  imperfect  mastery  of  his  material  by 
those  who  do  not  perceive  the  restraint  which  a  great  artist 
deliberately  sets  to  the  exercise  of  the  imitative  faculty. 
Eor  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  asserted  that  portrait-painting  of  the 
worthiest  kind  is  no  mere  question  of  realism.  Each  individual  face 
has  its  own  story  to  teU,  and  for  the  adequate  presentment  of  the- 
intellectual  qualities,  of  which  it  is  the  index,  there  is  need  of 
the  same  controlled  and  cultivated  taste  that  goes  to  the  expression 
of  monumental  design.  It  would  be  impossible  within  our  present 
limits  to  do  complete  justice  to  these  numerous  specimens  of  Mr. 
Watts's  art,  but  one  or  two  examples  may  be  taken  from  the  mass 
as  illustrating  his  extraordinary  grasp  of  the  most  varied  and 
diverse  forms  of  character.  Let  us  compare,  for  instance,  the  two 
male  portraits  which  hang  in  the  central  panel  of  the  large  room. 
No  two  heads  could  well  afibrd  a  more  striking  contrast  of  cha- 
racter and  temperament  than  those  of  Lord  Lawrence  and  Mr. 
Burne  Jones,  and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  has  appealed 
with  the  greater  force  to  the  sympathies  of  the  painter.  lie  has 
missed  nothing  of  the  strength  of  the  one  or  of  the  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  the  other.  In  each  case  the  technical  method  of 
the  artist  seems  to  have  spontaneously  attuned  itself  to  its  sub- 
ject, so  that  the  spectator  feels  what  is  only  possible  in  the  presence 
of  the  very  highest  examples  of  portraiture,  that  the  artist  has  gone 
out  of  himself  to  re-create  the  character  of  his  sitter,  A  contrast 
scarcely  less  instructive  is  ofi'ered  in  the  strangely  dift'erent  faces 
of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Carlyle,  or  again  in  the  heads  of  the  Bishop 
of  llipon  and  Br.  Martineau.  The  exhibition  of  several  of  Mr. 
Watts's  earlier  essays  in  portraiture  allows  us  to  note  how  steadily 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  career  his  artistic  resources  have  been 
strengthened  and  enriched.  The  full-length  figure  of  Lady  Somers, 
executed  many  years  ago,  will  not  compare  in  taste  and  style  with 
'  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Wyndham  that  hangs  in  the  large  room.  The 
later  work,  with  its  added  grace  of  design  and  more  sumptuous 
display  of  colour,  serves  to  show  how  much  has  been  gained  even 
in  the  rendering  of  reality  by  a  lifelong  devotion  to  the  highest 
efibrts  of  imaginative  design. 

In  turning  to  Mr.  Watts's  inventive  work,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  little  he  has  been  influenced  by  any  of  the  movements 
in  art,  which  have  exercised  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  In  this  respect,  the  collection  offers  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  smaller  assemblage  of  Mr.  Millais's  paintings,  lately 
exhibited  by  the  Pine  Art  Society.  The  younger  paiuter's  work 
b(n'e  clearly  the  traces  of  every  successive  change  and  fluctuation 
of  artistic  taste.  There  were  the  youthful  CfSajs  of  a  poetical 
tendency  manifestly  inspired  by  companionship"  with  men  of  a 
more  distinct  imaginative  gift.  Then  came  at  a  later  period 
pictures  of  sentiment  and  incident,  executed  in  response  to  a 
popular  demand ;  and,  lastly,  there  was  the  Mr,  Millais  of 
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the  present  day,  wliose  energies  are  almost  exclusively  employed 
in  the  practice  of  portrait.  Mr.  Watts's  career,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  none  of  these  curious  transformations  of  style,  Before 
that  awakening-  of  artistic  taste  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
the  pre-Ratlaellite  movement  had  made  itself  felt  in  England,  he 
•was  already  at  work  upon  the  same  order  of  ideas  that  stiil 
occupy  his  thoughts  ;  and  throughout  his  career,  as  this  collection 
amply  proves,  he  has  never  swerved  from  his  first  allegiance.  The 
group  of  children's  portraits  hung  on  the  staircase,  which  is  the 
earliest  dated  picture  in  the  collection,  allows  us  to  see  what 
English  art  was  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Watts  first  appeared  hefore 
the  public  ;  and  the  largo  design  for  the  Westminster  competition 
also  preserves  some  suggestion  of  the  conventional  methods  of 
monumental  painting  which  had  survived  from  the  days  of  Barry. 
And  yet,  when  we  compare  this  youthful  essaj'  with  the  \vork 
of  a  man  like  Ilaydon,  we  shall  detect  at  once  the  stamp  of  a 
higher  refinement  and  a  more  earnest  conviction.  Mr.  Watts 
was  already  beginning  to  assert  his  own  individuality ;  and 
when,  two  years  later,  he  produced  "  Life's  Illusions,"  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  how  much  he  hud  profited  by  his  sojourn  in 
Italy  and  his  constant  study  of  the  great  masters  of  the  past. 
This  picture,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  year 
1849,  is  certainly  a  work  of  remarkable  beauty  and  power. 
In  the  admirable  quality  of  its  tiesh-painting,  and  in  sim- 
plicity and  breadth  of  technical  method,  it  still  holds  its  own 
even  with  the  best  of  the  painter's  later  achievements.  It  seems 
now  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  it  was  twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  this  picture  before  Mr.  Watts's  tslent  was  officially 
recognized  by  the  Royal  Academy.  About  the  same  time,  or  a 
little  later,  was  produced  the  large  S3'mbolical  design  of  "  Time 
and  Oblivion  "  (60),  lent  by  Lord  Somers,  and  in  these  two  exam- 
ples may  be  discovered  the  first  emphatic  declaration  of  Mr.  Watts's 
artistic  creed.  The  products  of  his  later  years  are  marked  by  the 
same  persistent  endeavour  to  give  form  and  life  to  the  embodi- 
ment of  these  abstract  intellectual  ideas,  and  it  ali'ords  perhaps 
the  highest  tribute  to  Mr.  Watts's  inherent  artistic  sense,  that 
so  far  from  developing  as  he  advanced  any  tendency  towards 
extravagance  or  display,  each  succeeding  experiment  is  marked 
by  increased  refinement  and  modesty  of  style.  It  is  in  this 
aspect,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other,  that  his  life's  work 
offers  such  a  worthy  example  to  the  artists  of  our  time.  He 
preserves  to  the  last  the  unassuming  attitude  of  true  studentship, 
never  at  any  time  allowing  his  artistic  practice  to  degenerate 
into  a  pretentious  assumption  of  mastery  ;  but,  on  the  contrarj-, 
always  searching  for  new  elements  of  beauty.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  misleading  to  suggest  that  all  of  these  adventures  in  the 
highest  range  of  artistic  invention  have  an  equal  value.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  said  without  injustice  that  no  painter  is  less 
secure  of  absolute  completeness  and  perfection.  In  many  in- 
stances where  he  has  laboured  with  the  highest  aim  the  result  is 
disappointing  and  unfortunate  ;  but  an  artist  to  be  judged  fairly 
must  be  taken  at  his  best,  and  at  his  best  Mr.  Watts  is  not  easily 
surpassed.  Such  designs  as  "Endymion"  (48),  "Paolo  and 
Francesca  "  (51),  and  "  Daphne  "  (73),  are  enough  in  themselves 
to  vindicate  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Watts's  gifts,  and 
the  impressive  composition  of  "  Love  and -Death  "  (135),  which  in 
its  present  form  has  only  recently  issued  from  his  studio,  serves 
as  welcome  testimony  to  the  enduring  vitality  of  his  powers. 
These  several  examples  we  have  mentioned  are  typical  of  the 
different  moods  of  the  painter's  mind.  The  first  is  an  instance 
of  perhaps  the  rarest  of  all  forms  of  artistic  power,  that  of  com- 
pressing the  beauty  and  charm  of  a  poetical  legend  into  "  the 
one  sentence"  which,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  justly  observed,  is 
all  that  art  has  to  utter.  The  "Paolo  and  Fraiicesca"  depends 
for  its  fascination  upon  qualities  of  another  order,  ^^'ithout 
undervaluing  the  formal  beauty  of  the  design,  it  may  never- 
theless be  said  that  its  chief  attraction  lies  in  the  successful  ex- 
pression of  human  passion.  The  sentiment  of  a  love  that  has 
been  tried  by  earthly  sufi'ering  and  is  now  redeemed  bv  death 
could  scarcely  be  presented  with  greater  intensity  and  refinement 
of  realization,  and  we  may  measure  Mr.  Watts's  triumph  in  this 
respect  by  comparing  his  picture  with  earlier  versions  of  the  same 
subject.  In  the  '•  Daphne  "more  than  in  eitherof  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Watts  has  chosen  to  depend  upon  qualities  of  pure 
beauty.  There  is  no  definite  phase  of  emotion  to  be  rendered,  and 
the  charm  of  the  legend,  though  sufficiently  suggested,  is  not 
insisted  on.  In  its  essence  the  picture  is  a  study  of  female  form, 
endowed  with  more  than  human  dignity  and  grace,  and  yet  in- 
stinct with  human  tenderness  and  feeling.  It  brings  into  play  all 
the  painter's  science  and  perception,  and  as  a  piece  of  delicate  and 
yet  vigorous  modelling  it  claims  comparison  with  sculpture.  The 
"  Love  and  Death  "  may  in  some  ways  be  regarded  as  Mr.  Watts's 
masterpiece,  for  it  presents  these  different  phases  of  his  art  in  a 
single  image.  It  is  remarkable  in  design,  and  impressive  in  the 
dramatic  strength  of  its  sentiment,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
illustrates  the  highest  principles  of  the  painter's  style  in  the  choice 
of  form  and  in  disposition  of  colour. 


THE  THEATRES. 

ANEW  and  curious  chapter  has  been  added  to  the  "  Calamities 
and  Quarrels  of  Authors  "  by  the  production  last  week  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre  of"  The  Squire,  a  new  and  original  play  in 
three  acts,  written  by  Mr,  A.  W.  Pinero."    The  plot  of  the  play  is, 


briefly  and  baldly  put,  this : — The  Squire  is  a  lady  known  to  her 
friends  and  tenants  as  Miss  Kate  Verity.  She  is,  however,  secretly 
married  to  Lieutenant  Thorndyke.  Gilbert  Hythe,  her  bailiif,  is 
desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  agrees 
to  her  friendly  recommendation  that  he  had  better  leave  the  place. 
In  the  second  act,  which  passes  in  "  The  Squire's  "  sitting-room 
after  nightfall,  she  learns  that  Lieutenant  Thorndyke  has  a 
former  wife  living,  and  a  scene  between  her  and  Thorndyke  is 
interrupted  by  Gilbert  bursting  into  the  room  gun  in  hand.  He 
points  out  with  truth  that  Thorndyke  has  no  business  to  be  in  the 
house  at  that  time  of  night,  unless  he  has  a  husband's  right  to  be 
there.  As  Kate  has  just  learnt  that  he  has  no  such  right,  things 
are  somewhat  at  a  deadlock ;  but  the  curtain  comes  down  upon 
Kate's  exclaiming  that  Thorndyke  is  the  fixther  of  her  unborn 
child.  In  the  third  act  we  have  "  The  Squire  "  taking  leave  of  her 
tenants,  at  the  Harvest  Home  feast.  She  means  to  go  away  in 
order  to  hide  from  them  the  shame  which  has  come  upon  her  from 
no  fault  of  her  own.  Gilbert,  meanwhile,  has  learnt  the  truth, 
and  is  full  of  devotion  and  of  sympathy  both  for  her  and  for 
Thorndyke — who,  we  may  observe,  is  certainly  not  worthy  of 
it.  Matters  are  complicated  by  Christiana  Haggerston,  a  gipsy 
servant  of  Kate's,  who,  moved  apparently  by  no  stronger  motive 
than  jealousy  of  a  new  servant,  and  anger  at  the  dismissal 
from  the  farm  of  her  own  idle  and  worthless  brother,  appears  to 
denounce  Kate  to  the  assembled  villagers  and  farm-labourers, 
but  is  confronted  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Dormer,  parson  of  the 
parish,  who  also  Icnows  the  true  state  of  affairs.  While  he 
is  speaking,  news  arrives  of  the  death  of  Thorndyke's  wife, 
and  he  ends  his  address  by  announcing  the  coming  wedding 
of  Thorndyke  and  Kate,  and  his  departure  with  her  to  join  his 
regiment  in  India.  There  is  an  underplot  of  a  love  affair  between 
Felicity  Gunuion,  the  servant  of  whom  Christiana  is  jealous,  and 
a  sergeant  in  Thorndyke's  regiment ;  and  two  quaintly  humorous 
rustics,  Gunuion,  a  toothless  old  man,  and  Robjohns,  a  gawky 
young  man,  serve  to  give  a  constant  rural  flavour  to  the  whole 
thing.  We  have  purposely  given  as  brief  a  sketch  as  possible  of 
what  is  an  undoubtedly  telling  play.  But  from  this  sketch  alone 
it  may  be  tolerably  evident  that  there  was  nothing  surprising  in 
the  fiict  that  most  of  the  critics  who  were  present  on  the  first 
night  of  the  play's  being  performed  were  struck  by  the  resem- 
blance of  the  piece  to  Mr.  Hardy's  well-known  novel.  Far  from 
the  Mdddtng  Crowd. 

We  may  now  go  on  to  give  some  account  of  what  followed. 
On  Monday  last  there  appeared  in  the  Times  and  in  the 
Daihj  News  letters  from  Mr.  Hardy  and  from  Mr.  Comyns 
Carr.  Mr.  Hardy  wrote  from  Wimborne  : — "  My  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  play  entitled  The  Squire,  now  just  produced  at 
the  St.  James's  Theatre,  by  a  somewhat  general  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  daily  press  tbat  the  play  is  an  unacknowledged  adapta- 
tion of  my  novel,  Far  from  the  Aladdin//  Crowd."  Mr.  Hardy 
went  on  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Times  that  the  managers  of 
the  theatre  had  had  in  their  hands  a  play  of  his  own  based  ou  the 
novel. 

I  had  long  been  impressed  with  tlie  notion  tli.it  tlie  central  idea  of  tlie 
story — a  woinan  ruling  a  farm  and  marrying  a  soldier  secretly,  wliile  un- 
selfishly beloved  through  evil  and  through  guod  report  by  her  shepherd  or 
bailift' — atlbrded  a  promising  theme  for  tlie  stage.  1  accordingly  dramatized 
the  story,  and  read  the  play  to  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  the  art  critic,  wlio  kindly 
improved  it,  and  offered  the  [day  to  the  theatre  above  mentioned.  I  sug- 
gested to  him  tliat  tlie  rank  of  tlie  pcrson.iges  should  be  raited,  particularly 
th.at  Strgeant  Troy  should  appear  as  a  lieutenant,  and  that  in  this  case  the 
names  should  be  changed  ;  and  he  told  me  that  the  suggestion  was  duly 
reported  to  the  theatre.  iNloreover,  a  gipsy,  who  does  not  exist  in  the 
novel,  was  introduced  into  our  play,  and  1  see  that  a  gipsy  figures  in  7'he 
Squire.  I  then  learnt  that  the  play  was  verball}-  accepted  and  would  soon 
appear;  then,  that  it  was  rejected.  Silence  ensued,  till  The  Squire  is  pro- 
claimed by  many  observers  as  in  substance  mine.  My  drama  is  now 
rendered  useless,  for  it  is  obviously  not  worth  while  for  a  manager  to  risk 
liroducing  a  piece  if  the  whole  gist  of  it  is  already  to  be  seen  by  the  public 
at  another  theatre. 

We  may  here  pause  to  mention  the  fact,  stated  in  a  subsequent 
letter  by  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  that  a  Loudon  manager  who  had 
actually  accepted  his  and  Mr.  Hardy's  play  wrote  to  say-  "  The 
resemblance  between  your  play  and  The  Squire  is  so  strong  that 
it  would  be  madness  for  me  now  to  produce  it."  In  his  tirst  letter 
of  Monday  last  in  the  Daili/  News  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  dwelling- 
upon  the  injustice  to  authors  resulting  from  the  present  law  ot' 
copyright,  stated  some  facts  not  given  in  Mr.  Hardy's  letter — 
which  facts  it  may  be  convenient  to  quote  presently  as  re- 
stated in  a  later  letter — and  suggested  that  Mr.  Pinero  might  be 
affected  with  a  "  sort  of  literary  somnambulism,  which  compels 
him  to  trespass  unconsciously  on  other  men's  domains.'"  On  the 
same  day  Mr.  Pinero  wrote  to  give  his 

most  emphatic  denial  to  the  statement  that  my  play,  T/ie  Stjuire,is  founded 
upon,  or  was  in  any  way  suggested  by,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  novel  calleil 
Far  from  t/ie  Maitding  Crowd.  My  pl.ay  originated,  long  before  I  had 
opened  a  book  of  Mr.  Hardy's,  in  a  memorandum  which  I  have  now  before 
me  in  my  note-book.  This  is  the  memorandum  : — "  The  notion  of  a  young 
couple  secretly  married.  The  heroine  amongst  those  who  respect  and  love 
her.  The  fury  of  a  rejected  lover,  who  believes  her  to  be  .1  guilty  woman. 
Two  men  face  to  face  at  night-time.    Qy.  Kill  the  first  wife  " 

Mr.  Pinero  then  explained  that  when  the  opportunity  came  for 
following  up  this  idea,  he  beat  about  for  a  locality  for  his  dramatic 
action,  and,  in  attempting  to  illustrate  rustic  life,  adopted  a  plan 
which  ho  had  previously  adopted  in  a  little  play  called  Hester's 
Mysteri/,  in  which  the  chief  character  was  a  woman  farmer  and 
the  scene  a  farm  : — 

It  was  not  till  long  after  Hester's  3Iystery  had  been  produced,  and  when 
the  notion  of  The  Squire  was  tborougbJy  in  my  liead,  and  after  1  had 
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hinted  the  scheme  to  Mr.  Hare,  that  I  read  Mr.  Hardy's  charming  hooks 
Far  from  the  3Iadding  Crowd  and  The  Trumpet  Major. 

This  letter  was  followed  on  Tuesday  by  one  from  Messrs.  Hare 
and  Kendfil,  who  gave  a  "  most  unqualified  denial  "  to  the  sufrges- 
tion  that  they  had  made  any  use  of  the  play  submitted  to  them  by 
Mr.  Comyns  OaiT,  and  "  emphatically  denied "  that  they  had 
ever  accepted  this  play  : — 

We  also  as  emphatically  deny  that  Mr.  Pincro's  writing  a  play,  in  which 
the  critics  perceive  a  resemblance  to  Mr.  Hardy's  novel,  arose  from  any 
hint,  suggestion,  or  act  of  ours ;  it  was  entirely  and  purely  a  coincidence. 
....  Upon  perceiving,  to  our  regret,  that  there  was  some  resemblance  in 
the  play  of  The  Squire  to  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Hardy's  novel,  we 
at  once  asked  Mr.  Pinero  whether  he  was  indebted  to  it.  He  strongly  repu- 
diated the  idea,  and  assured  us  that  his  work  was  original.  On  the  face 
of  this  we  submit  that  we  were  fully  justified  in  accepting  his  play,  in  spite 
of  the  misconstruction  ■which  we  felt  might,  owing  to  the  .strange  coin- 
cidences of  the  case,  await  us. 

It  was  certainly  courageous  of  Messrs.  Hare  and  Kendal  to  pro- 
ceed as  they  have  done,  notwithstanding  their  perception  of  the 
strong  coincidences  and  their  expectation  of  misconstruction.  Their 
letter  was  answered  by  the  following  one  from  Mr.  Comyns  Oarr 
on  Wednesday : — 

Sir, — I  must  ask  j'ou  to  let  me  saj'  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  letter  of 
Messrs.  Hare  and  Kendal  ;  and  as  Mr.  Hardy's  action  in  this  matter  has 
been  from  first  to  last  through  me,  I  am  in  a  position  to  answer  for  him  as 
■well  as  for  myself.  These  gentlemen,  it  will  be  observed,  most  emphatically 
deny  that  the  play  prepared  by  Mr.  Hardy  and  myself  was  ever  accepted 
by  the  management  of  the  St.  James's  Theatre.  In  this,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  they  are  technically  right.  The  play  was  accepted  not  by 
Messrs.  Hare  and  Kendal,  but  by  Mr.  Hare.  Subject  to  the  approval  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  he  undertuok  to  produce  it  at  tlie  St.  James's 
Theatre,  and  not  only  .so,  but  I  subsequently  learned  from  Mr.  Hare's  own 
lips  the  true  reasons  which  fin.ally  caused  its  rejection,  reasons  which,  if 
the  painful  necessity'  should  arise,  I  am  prepared  publicly  to  state  and  to 
prove.  The  strict  accuracy  of  what  I  now  assert  is,  I  think,  sufiiciently 
confirmed  by  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hare,  dated  the 
nth  November,  1880.  "  Let  me  express  to  you  my  regret,"  he  writes,  "  if 
my  strong  feeling  expressed  to  you  in  favour  of  the  play  should  have 
caused  your  disappointment,  but  you  see  I  am  now  not  entirely  my  own 
master,  and  must  to  some  extent  be  guided  by  the  feelings  of  my  partners." 
These  words,  I  think,  need  no  comment. 

As  regards  the  so-called  '•  coincidence  "  between  Mr.  Pinero's  play  and 
Mr.  Hardy's  novel,  there  is  something  more  serious  to  bo  said.  In  a" letter 
•written  to  me  on  the  morning  after  the  production  of  The  Sqvire — a  letter, 
it  should  be  said,  not  provoked  by  me,  but  extorted  from  Mr.  Hare  by  the 
exposure  that  had  been  made  in  the  morning  papers — there  occurs  the 
following  sentence  : — "  When  Pinero  read  me  the  play  some  few  weeks  ago, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Kendals,  I  heard  it  for  the  tirst  time,  and  was  struck 
b}-  the  resemblance  between  the  tone  of  the  play  and  the  story,  so  much  so 
that  I  point  blank  asked  Mr.  Pinero  if  he  had  read  Far  from  the  Uladding 
Crowd.  He  said  he  had  never  read  a  line  of  it."  Now  Mr.  Pinero's  own 
account  of  the  matter  is  something  quite  ditferent.  He  tells  us  that  the 
notion  of  his  play  was  entirel}-  original,  and  he  naively  produces  a  memo- 
randum from  his  pocket-book,  so  that  we  may  judge  for  ourselves  exactly 
how  far  the  originality  extended  ;  that  when  he  had  settled  this  notion  in 
his  own  mind,  he  hinted  the  scheme  to  Mr.  Hare  ;  and  that  it  was  only 
when  he  had  got  so  far  that  he  read  Mr.  Hardy's  novel.  For  what 
reason,  or  at  whose  suggestion,  he  turned  to  the  study  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
work  at  this  particular  juncture,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  I  am  more  con- 
cerned now  to  point  out  that  from  these  ditVerent  accounts,  taken  together, 
the  following  facts  are  clearly  established: — (i)  That  if  Mr.  Hare 
is  to  be  believed,  when  the  original  scheme  of  the  play  was  first 
communicated  to  him,  it  can  have  borne  no  sort  of  resemblance  to 
Mr.  Hardy's  story ;  (2) — That  when  the  play  was  afterwards  completed 
and  read  to  the  company,  this  resemblance  had  become  so  marked  that  both 
Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Kendal  were  struck  with  surprise ;  and  (3)  that  be- 
tween these  two  dates  Air.  Pinero,  by  his  own  confession,  had  read  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd."  From  these  facts,  which  I  am  content  to  take 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hare  and  I\Ir.  Pinero,  your  readers  can  draw  their 
own  inferences.  That  Mr.  Pinero  does  not  appreciate  the  force  of  his  own 
memorandum  is  at  least  perfectly  clear ;  for  so  far  as  structure  and 
characterization  go  the  memorandum,  plus  the  novel,  is  The  Sijuire.  Mr. 
Pinero's  dialogue  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  all  his  own,  and  if  he  had  made  bold 
■enough  to  borrow  again  from  Mr.  Hardy,  he  would,  I  think,  have  vastly 
improved  his  plaj'. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  The  last  sentence  in  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Hare 
and  Kendal  might  perhaps  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  the  resemblance 
between  our  play  and  Mr.  Pinero's  was  comparatively  slight.  Upon  this 
point  my  own  judgment  would  scarcely  be  of  value,  but  the  following 
sentence  from  the  letter  of  a  London  manager  who  had  proposed  to  present 
our  piece  next  season  is,  I  think,  conclusive.  "The  resemblance,"  he 
■writes,  "between  your  play  and  The  Squire  is  so  strong  that  it  would  be 
madness  for  me  now  to  produce  it.  I  had  hoped  to  bring  it  out  here,  as  I  firmly 
believed  in  its  chances  of  success." — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  CojiYxs  Caur. 

Mr.  Pinero  replied  to  this  that  he  fancied  Mr,  Hare,  iu  his  com- 
munication to  Mr.  Carr,  had  mixed  up  two  occasions,  and  further 
informed  Mr.  Carr, 

in  ans-wer  to  his  Fact  No.  i,  that  when  I  originally  imparted  my  plan  to  Mr. 
Hare,  my  story,  locality,  and  situations  were  as  they  now  are.  As  to  Fact 
No.  3,  I  read  Mr.  Hardy's  two  novels,  with  many  others  of  various  authors, 
for  no  earthly  reason  but  that,  if  one  reads  only  good  fiction,  one  must 
arrive  at  books  written  by  Thomas  Hardy.  ...  My  central  idea— a  loving 
couple  believing  themselves  to  be  man  and  wife,  the  woman  in  the  desperate 
condition  of  my  Kate  Verity,  sundered  through  no  absolute  fault  on  either 
side,  and  turning  from  each  other  voluntarily  from  a  strict  sense  of  duty- 
is  like  nothing  in  Mr.  Hardy's  book. 

It  cannot  but  be  thought  unfortunate  that  this  central  idea  should 
iave  been  surrounded  with  so  much  that  is  like  things  in  Mr. 
Hardy's  book,  as  it  cannot  but  seem  rash  of  Messrs.  Hare  and 
Kendal  to  have  produced  Mr.  Pinero's  play  without  putting  them- 
selves in  any  communication  with  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  or  Mr.  Hardy. 
For  the  present,  at  least,  there  is  little  more  to  be  said  of  the  story, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  oddest  that  have  lately  been 
heard. 

The  play  which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this  agitation  is,  as 
we  have  said,  undoubtedly  a  telling  piece,  although  it  has  some 


curious  faults.  Not  least  amongst  these  is  the  supposition  that 
Gilbert  Hythe,  bailift  to  Miss  Verity,  who  is  the  representative  of 
a  long  line  of  squires,  should  venture  to  speak  to  her  of  his  love, 
and  that  she  should  listen  to  him  without  indignant  reproof. 
Equally  odd  is  the  fact  of  Kate's  employing  a  gipsy  woman  as  a 
eontidential  seA-ant,  and  enduring  from  her  an  insolence  which 
has  no  bounds.  Nor  is  there  any  reason,  beyond  the  too 
obvious  fact  that  it  helps  a  particular  situation,  for  a  farm  baililf 
constantly  carrying  a  gun  about  with  him.  Another  feult  is  the 
introduction  of  a  local  reporter,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
action  of  the  piece,  and  who  is  only  brought  in  in  order  to  appear 
hopelessly  drunk  in  the  last  act.  Again,  it  is  not  within  common 
knowledge  that  lieutenants  in  the  army  are  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
dressing clergymen  as  parson,"  or  are  themselves  habitually 
addressed  with  the  prefix  "  Lieutenant."  As  regards  the  acting  of 
the  play,  Mrs.  Kendal  has  tine  opportunities,  of  which  she  makes 
good  use,  although  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  her  method  seems 
far  too  plainly  artificial.  Mr.  Kendal's  performance  is  marred  by 
an  odd  air  of  constraint,  which  may  be  due  to  a  desire  to  convey 
the  idea  of  a  soldierly  bearing.  Mr.  Hare  has  been  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  he  is  in  the  part  of  the  clergyman.  Mr.  Mackintosh 
gives  a  wholl}' admirable  study  of  the  toothless  old  man,  (junnion, 
avoiding  indistinctness  with  marked  success ;  and  Mr.  Weuman 
shows  considerable  power  as  Gilbert  Ilythe. 

Mr.  Irving's  revival  at  the  Lyceum  of  TAe  Tivo  Hoses  is  marked 
by  all  that  the  taste  and  care  to  which  his  audiences  are  accus- 
tomed can  do ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  very  richness  of  its 
setting  does  not  make  the  play  seem  more  rather  than  less  jejune 
and  unreal.  It  is,  however,  a  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Irving  again  as 
Digby  Grant.  In  completeness  of  conception  and  execution  he 
has  never  surpassed  in  any  other  part  his  performance  of  this. 
Increased  experience  has  added  to  the  skill  with  which  a  mass  of 
carefully  thought  out  detail  combines  to  produce  a  strikingly 
true  and  marked  eS'ect.  Miss  Emery  and  Miss  Matthews  play 
well  as  the  two  girls;  Mr.  Terriss  makes  a'a  agreeable  figure  of 
Jack  Wyatt;  Mr.  Howe  is,  of  course,  excellent  as  the  old 
lawyer ;  and  Mr.  David  James  displays  true  and  unexaggerated 
humour  as  "Oar  Mr.  Jenkins."  Mr.  Alexander  gives  a  pleasant 
rendering  of  Caleb  Deecie,  but  unluckily  misses  the  humour  of  the 
part.  The  play  is  preceded  by  27te  Cajrtain  of  the  TFatc/i,  in  which 
Mr.  Terriss  acts  the  principal  part  with  much  ease  and  vivacity. 

At  the  Haymarket  the  performance  of  I'lot  and  Passion — soon 
to  come  to  an  end — has  improved  in  various  ways.  Miss 
Cavendish  and  Mr.  Conway  play  with  more  ease  and  with  more 
tire  than  before ;  Mr.  Pinero  has  improved  his  very  humorous 
sketch  of  the  fop  Cevenues  ;  and  Mr.  Cecil  has  put  more  strength 
into  his  Desmarets.  Mr.  Brookfield  takes  Mr.  Bancroft's  place  as 
Fouche,  and  gives  to  the  part  the  ring  of  melodrama  which  it 
wants.  He  marked  capitally  the  change  from  the  mock  Abbe, 
with  his  false  smoothness,  to  the  real  Fouchti,  severe  and  un- 
scrupulous ;  and  he  showed  throughout  the  performance  a  force 
and  breadth  of  style  which  from  any  former  opportunities  he  has 
had  could  only  have  been  suspected. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  VEGA.* 

IF  Baron  Nordenskiiild  had  been  a  less  fortunate  and  skilled 
navigator,  he  would  have  had  a  more  thrilling  account  to  give 
of  his  adventures  in  the  frozen  seas.  If  he  had  enjoyed  but 
a  triHe  more  luck,  he  would  have  done  what  no  man  is  ever  known 
to  have  done  before — would  have  sailed  from  the  North  Sea  round 
Asia  into  the  Pacific,  without  let  or  hindrance,  almost  as  easily  as 
he  might  have  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  accidental  delay  of  a 
few  hours,  however,  caused  his  vessel,  the  Ver/a,  to  be  beset  by  ice, 
when  she  -svas  just  on  the  point  of  reaching  warmer  waters, 
and  thus  Baron  Nordenskiold  was  kept  for  a  winter  in  a  sunless 
region.  His  book,  as  we  have  said,  does  not  hold  the  reader's 
attention  by  stories  of  hairbreadth  'scapes,  but  in  every  other 
respect  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  records  of  dis- 
covery that  ever  were  made.  There  is,  indeed,  so  much  information 
of  so  many  varied  kinds  in  these  two  volumes  that  one  critic  can 
scarcely  review  it  single-handed.  Baron  Nordenskiold  seems  to  be 
equally  learned  in  the  history  of  old  Arctic  explorations  (wliioh 
he  condenses  with  much  skill),  in  every  branch  of  natural  history, 
and  in  the  science  of  man  himself,  and  of  his  life  under  Arctic 
conditions.  About  all  these  varied  matters  he  writes  in  a  clear 
and  simple  style,  which  would  interest  a  specialist  in  themes 
and  topics  not  his  own,  and  which  is  especially  attractive  and 
instructive  to  the  omnivorous  "general  reader."  That  student 
finds  himself  gliding  insensibly  from  tales  of  the  daring  and  the 
perils  of  old  heroes  of  the  sea — ^Willoughby,  Barentz,  and  the  rest — 
to  accounts  of  the  sea-beasts  that  roam  in  the  half-frozen  waters, 
of  the  shell-fish  and  creatures  of  obscure  life  that  haunt  the  Arctic 
depths,  of  the  changes  of  things  testified  to  by  the  record  of  the 
rocks,  and  of  the  habits  and  religion  of  men  who  live  for  half  the 
year  in  the  dark.  These  graver  matters  are  lightened  by  descrip- 
tions of  the  existence  of  frost-bound  mariners,  their  amusements 
and  Christmas  festivities.    Thus  the  critic  of  Baron  Nordenskiold 
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has  an  embarrassing  choice  of  topics,  for  no  single  review  can  deal 
with  all  which  are  presented  in  this  book.  As  we  must  make  our 
choice,  we  prefer  chiefly  to  dwell  on  the  human  interest  of  the  life 
and  religion  of  Polar  men — Samo_veds  and  Eskimo,  and  Chukches. 
But  it  is  first  necessary  to  give  a  brief  slietch  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Vega  and  its  purpose. 

In  1877,  Baron  Nordenskiiild,  who  had  twice  already  visited  the 
Northern  Asiatic  seas,  presented  to  the  King  of  8vveden  and 
Norway  a  sort  of  sketch  of  his  designs.  lie  wished,  fur  sciontitic 
and  practical  reasons,  to  investigate  the  part  of  the  L*olar  Sea 
lying  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yeiiisej.  This  was  a  region  unex- 
plored and  untouched.  "  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  immense 
expanse  of  ocean  which  stretclies  over  go  degrees  of  longitude 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yeuisej  past  Cape  Chelyuskin — the  Pro- 
montorium  Tabin  of  the  old  geographers — has,  if  we  except  voyages 
in  large  or  small  boats  along  the  coast,  never  yet  been  ploughed  by 
the  keel  of  any  vessel,  and  never  seen  the  funnel  of  a  steamer."  It 
was  in  the  attempt  to  open  a  communication  by  sea  between 
Europe  and  those  regions  that  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  his  men 
lost  tiieir  lives  by  cold  while  wintering  on  the  Kola  peninsula. 
The  scientific  value  of  the  exploration  of  any  unknown  tract 
does  not  need  to  be  stated.  Barou  Nordenskiold  also  thought 
that  the  voyage  would  prove  "of  incalculable  practical  importance, 
by  no  means  directly  as  opening  a  new  commercial  rmite,  but  in- 
directly by  the  impression  which  would  thereby  be  communicated 
of  the  practical  utility  of  a  communication  by  sea  between  the 
ports  of  North  Scandinavia  and  the  Obi  and  Yenirej,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Lena  on  the  other." 
As  to  the  commercial  future  of  Siberia,  wo  may  quote  a  kind  of 
summary  of  Baron  Nordenskiold "s  opinion : — 

At  several  places  the  river  territories  of  tlie  Ob  and  the  Yenesej  nearly 
reach  hands  to  one  another  thi-ongli  alliuents,  which  rise  so  close  to  each 
other  that  the  two  river  -systems  might  ciisily  be  connected  by  canals. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  the  aliluents  of  the  Yenesej  and  the  Lena,  which 
at  many  places  almost  meet,  and  tlic  Lena  itself  is,  according  to  Latkin's 
statement,  navigable  from  the  village  of  Kutschuga  to  the  sea.  We  see 
from  this  how  extraordinarily  a(lvantageous  is  the  natural  system  of 
interior  communication  which  -Liberia  possesses,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
a  communication  by  sea  between  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
possible  only  by  the  An-tic  ()ce:in.  It  is  on  this  that  the  enormous 
importance  of  the  navigation  of  the  Siberian  Pobir  Sea  depends.  If  this 
can  be  brought  about,  Siberiii.  «ith  an  inconsiderable  expendiliu'e  in 
making  canals,  will  not  only  becmn  ■  (jne  of  the  most  fortunate  countries  of 
the  globe  in  respect  of  the  possioiliiy  of  the  cheap  transport  of  goods,  but 
the  old  proposal  of  a  north-eastern  commercial  route  to  China  may  even 
become  a  reality.  If,  on  the  other  liand,  navigation  on  the  Polar  Sea  be 
not  brought  about,  Siberia  will  still  long  remain  what  it  is  at  present — a 
land  rich  in  raw  materials,  but  poor  in  all  that  is  required  for  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  with  which  the  civilised  man  in  our  days  can  with 
difficulty  dispense. 

The  Veffa  left  the  harbour  of  Karlskrona  on  the  22nd  June,  1878. 
She  had  a  prosperous  voyage  till  she  was  beset  by  ice  about 
September  28,  near  the  Koljutschin  Island,  where  she  remained  till 
July  18,  1879.  All  Baron  Norden3kiold's  account  of  her  equipment 
will  prove  most  serviceable  t )  future  Arctic  explorers.  Here  let 
us  observe  that  that  name  of  fear,  lime-juice,  is  far  from  pro- 
minent in  the  narrative.  By  an  extraordinary  and  discreditable 
oversight,  this  book,  otherwise  so  complete,  possesses  no  index.  But, 
■where  we  look  for  lime-juice,  we  find  that  Baron  Nordenskiold 
speaks  favourably  of  preserved  cloud-berries  and  rum,  "  a  medi- 
cine seldom  relused  except  by  too  obstinate  abstainers  from 
spirituous  liquors."  The  Ver/a  got  free  from  ice  on  July  18,  1879, 
and  reached  Yokohama  on  September  2.  After  that  her  voyage 
was  in  familiar  waters. 

Baron  Nordenskiold  fills  up  much  of  his  first  volume  with  an 
abstract  of  the  history  of  early  voyages.  From  one  of  these  narra- 
tives, that  of  Gregory  Istoma,  who  sailed  from  the  White  Sea  to 
Trondhjem  in  the  year  1496,  we  extract  a  singular  example  of 
fetichistic  superstition : — 

After  passing  this  Hnli/  Knse  they  came  to  a  rooky  promontory,  which 
they  had  to  sail  round.  After  having  waited  here  some  days  on  account  of 
head  winds,  the  skipper  said:  "This  rock,  which  ye  see,  is  called  Semes, 
and  we  shall  not  get  so  easily  past  it  if  it  be  not  propitiated  by  some  ofler- 
ing."  Istoma  said  that  he  reproved  the  skipper  for  his  foolish  superstition, 
on  which  the  reprimanded  skipper  said  nothmg  more.  They  waited  thus 
the  fourth  day  at  the  place  on  account  of  the  stormy  state  of  the  sea,  but 
after  that  the  storm  ceased,  and  the  anchor  was  weighed.  When  the 
voyage  was  now  continued  with  a  favourable  wind,  the  skipper  said  :  "  ifou 
laughed  at  my  advice  to  propitiate  the  Semes  rock,  and  considered  it  a 
foolish  superstition,  but  it  certainly  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to 
get  past  it,  if  I  had  not  secretly  by  night  ascended  the  rock  and  sacriliced." 
To  the  inquiry  what  lie  had  ottered,  the  skipper  replied  :  "  I  scattered 
oatmeal  mixed  with  butter  on  the  projecting  rock  which  we  saw." 

This  kind  of  religion,  so  devoutl}'  practised  by  the  skipper,  is  not 
much  in  advance  of  that  which  still  prevails  among  the  contem- 
porary Samoyeds  and  Chukches,  whose  manners  Baron  Nordenskiold 
frequently  studied,  particularly  during  his  long  wintry  imprison- 
ment. As  this  part  of  his  book  is  perhaps  the  most  novel,  and — 
except  to  naturalists,  who  will  revel  in  the  descriptions  of  Arctic 
fauna  and  flora — the  most  interesting,  we  intend  to  examine  the 
Baron's  account  of  Hyperborean  religion.  When  the  Ve(/a 
reached  Ohabarova,  where  there  is  a  considerable  settlement  of 
Samoyeds,  Baron  Nordenskiold  became  an  anxious  inquirer  into 
the  truth  as  it  is  known  by  the  blameless  Hyperboreans.  Knowing 
that  the  Samoyeds,  like  Laban  and  Bachel,  carried  idols  about 
with  them,  he,  with  a  perilous^  approach  to  simony,  offered  to  buy 
a  few  gods.  13ut  holders  were  very  firm.  An  old  woman  at  last 
•was  persuaded  by  his  roubles,  and  produced  four  gods  from  an  old 
boot.  These  divinities  were  miniature  native  "  Ulsters,"  enclosing 
formless  dolls,  one  of  which  gloried  in  a  copper  nose.  Another  god 


was  a  stone,  hung  round  with  brass  plates.  The  old  lady  who 
traded  in  these  sacred  articles  had  been  baptized,  and  hence  her 
idols  were  only  survivals,  and  the  dealt  in  them  with  little 
terror.  Upon  a  sacrificial  cairn,  like  those  so  coiuiaou  in 
Southern  Al'rica,  Baron  Nordenskiold  found  quite  an  Olympus 
of  Samoyed  deities.  In  a  circle  of  reindeer  horns  on  the 
top  of  the  cairn  of  stones  were  the  sacrificial  objects.  These  were 
bones  of  bears  and  deer,  and  pieces  of  broken  iron.  In  the  centre 
were  "  the  mighty  beings  to  whom  all  this  splendour  was  olfered.'' 
'1  he  "mighty  beings were  simply  stick's,  very  rudely  curved  at 
the  top  with  the  etilgy  of  a  human  profile  By  way  of  feeding 
their  gods  the  Samoyeds,  instead  of  otiering  soma,  like  our  Aryan 
ancestors,  till  Indra  was  as  drunk  as  the  Cyclops  of  J'Juripides, 
d  lub  the  mouths  of  the  idols  with  blood  and  brandy.  Baron 
Nofdenskiold,  with  an  audacity  surprising  in  a  mariner,  carried  off 
some  gods.  A  Russian  induced  him  to  mollify  the  divine  resent- 
ment by  depositing  a  few  coins  on  the  cairn.  But,  if  his  crew  had 
kuo\vn  what  he  had  done,  they  would  not  have  been  surprised 
when  the  Vc(/a  was  caught  in  the  ice.  This  was  not  a  very  old 
place  of  sacrifice,  for  about  thirty  years  ago  a  zealous  archimandrite 
burned  all  the  gods  and  desecrated  the  sacred  place.  The  ancient 
gods  had  been  much  larger  and  finer,  as,  indeed,  is  proved  by  old 
Butch  engravings  of  Samoyed  sacred  places.  In  these  pictures 
the  gods  appear  like  dolls  which  would  not  be  considered  expensive 
at  twopence  each.  Baron  Nordenskiold  therefore  in  ers  that  in 
religious  matters  the  Samoyeds  are  decadent.  It  would  be 
by  no  means  surprising  to  find  that  these  poor  people  have  at 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts  a  much  more  pure  and  simple  theory  of 
religion  than  we  can  gather  from  their  mode  of  worship.  Thus 
the  Bushmen,  whose  god  is  a  grasshopper,  and  whose  mythology  is 
perhaps  the  most  absurd  in  the  world,  have  a  religious  ciniception 
of  a  supernatural  being  which  is  extremely  toucliing  in  its  childlike 
reverence.  Yet  in  1556,  according  to  Stephen  Burrough,  tlie  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  Samoyed  worship  were  much  what  they 
are  at  present.  "  Some  of  their  idols  were  an  olde  slicke  with  two 
or  three  notches  made  with  a  knife  in  it."  It  is  a  curious  survival 
of  Paganism  in  Christianity  that  the  Siberians  place  in  Christian 
graves,  along  with  articles  of  food,  some  rouble  notes,  that  Charon 
may  not  lack  his  obolos  in  paper  money.  The  more  savage 
Chukches,  among  whom  the  Vet/a  was  weatherbound,  prefer 
showy  soap-boxes  to  roubles,  and  tin  buttons  to  gold  or  silver 
coins. 

The  Chukches  are  still  in  the  Stone  age,  and  produce  fire  with 
the  fire-drill.  Baron  Nordenskiold  gives  many  drawings  of  their 
weapons,  their  fetiches,  and  their  little  Jigurines  of  wood  and 
ivory ;  also  examples  of  their  by  no  means  contemptible  skill  as 
draughtsmen.  He  says  that  the  Chukches  of  the  coast  are,  "  as 
far  as  we  could  observe,  devoid  of  every  conception  of  higher 
beings."  This  has  been  said  of  a  score  of  savage  races  who,  on 
more  prolonged  examination,  proved  to  have  deities  ei.jugh,  and 
even  a  rich  mythology.  If  they  have  no  superior  beings,  whom 
do  their  Shamans  invoke  with  the  Shaman  drums,  designed  on 
p.  24,  vol.  ii.  ?  Baron  Nordenskiold  unluckily  met  none  of  their 
clergy,  the  Shamans;  but  he  says,  on  VVrangel's  authority,  that  in 
1 8 14  the  Shamans  caused  Kotschen,  a  highly  esteemed  man,  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  spirits.  On  the  shooting  of  a  raven  the 
Chukches  displayed  religious  horror,  as  if  they,  like  the  Thiinkeets 
on  the  other  side  of  Behring's  Straits,  reverenced  the  raven.  But 
they  did  not  mind  eating  the  bird,  so  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
a  Totem.  Chukche  graves  also  prove  that  the  race  believes  in 
the  continuance  of  the  spirit's  existence  after  death.  As  draughts- 
men the  Chukches,  though  not  bad  at  designing  a  reindeer  or  a 
bear,  seem  to  us  inferior  to  the  Palteolithic  artists  who  scratched 
mammoths  on  the  bones  found  in  the  caves  in  the  Dordogne, 
As  they  have  little  religion,  so  the  Chukches  have  scarcely  any 
government,  yet  they  are  free  from  almost  any  crime  or  vice,  save 
dirt,  and  drink  when  they  can  get  it.  As  for  the  Eskimo  on  the 
other  side  of  Behring's  Straits,  their  animistic  religion  is  well 
understood,  thanks  to  Rink,  Egede,  and  other  observers.  At  present 
Barou  Nordenskiold  found  them  in  the  Bone  and  Stone  age,  tem- 
pered by  breechloaders  and  revolvers  bought  from  or  presented  jby 
Americans.  Eskimo  art  is  also  more  advanced  than  that  of  the 
Chukches ;  and,  like  the  Greeks  of  Mycente,  like  the  Australian 
blacks  and  the  Assyrians,  they  place  masks  of  the  dead  in  their 
graves. 

Baron  Nordenskiold  continued  his  ethnological  studies  when  he 
arrived  among  the  Japanese.  Here  his  remarks  are  necessarily  of 
less  original  value,  though  of  merit  as  the  record  of  a  trained 
observer.  His  volumes  are  equally  interesting  to  the  historian  of 
Arctic  adventure,  to  the  naturalist,  and  to  the  anthropologist.  His 
book  is  perhaps  better  illustrated,  in  a  scientific  sense,  than  any 
other  of  our  time,  and  is  full  of  matter  delightful  to  every  one 
who  extends  his  reading  beyond  novels  and  newspapers. 


EGBERT  SOUTHEY  A\D  CAROLINE  BOWLES.* 

TWENTY'-FIVE  years  ago  this  volume  would  have  baea 
greeted  with  a  lively  interest,  and  although  public  curiosity 
has  long  been  sated  with  regard  to  Southey,  we  expect  that  it 
will  still  attract  a  wide  circle  of  readers.    Professor  L)o  wdeu,  thaa 
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I  whom  no  man  living,  except  perhaps  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  could  be 
i  more  fitted  to  execute  the  delicate  task,  has  done  his  work  of 
I  editing  with  all  the  tact  and  taste  which  can  be  wished.  Southey 
I  himself  not  merely  expected,  but  desired,  that  this  correspondence 
*  should  be  ultimately  given  to  the  world,  and  in  1829  referred  to  it 
I  very  frankly  in  a  letter  to  Caroline  Bowles.    "I  shall  not  be  un- 
I  willing,"'  he  said,  "  to  think  that  when  time  has  consecrated  both 
^  our  memories  (which  it  will  do)  this  correspondence  may  see  the 
i  light.    Our  memories,  dear  Caroline,  last  longer  than  in  the  hearts 
of  those  we  love."    It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  expected  for 
his  friend,  as  certainly  he  did  for  himself,  a  brighter  and  livelier 
immortality  than  fate  has  chosen  to  supply.    In  1829  Southey 
was  Poet  Laureate  of  England,  and  in  the   very  front  row 
of  the  shining  galaxy  of  bards;   in  18S1  his  glory,  instead 
of  growing,  has  shrunk  to  the  very  modest  proportions  of  a 
second   or  even  a  third-rate   star  in   that  glittering  firma- 
ment.   And  Caroline  Bowles,  whom  he  had  just  made  famous, 
has  sunk  into  such  complete  oblivion  as  to  be,  even  to  omnivorous 
literary  students,  very  little  more  than  a  shadowy  second  wife  to 
Southey.     Professor  Dowden's  book  will  certainly  revive  her 
memory,  and  it  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  revival.    It  does  not, 
indeed,  shed  any  new  light  upon  the  character  or  career  of 
Southey — no  new  light  was  needed  there — but  it  gives  a  charming 
miniature  study  of  one  of  those  rare  women  of  sympathetic  nature 
who  interest  us  so  much  as  the  satellites  of  genius.  Caroline 
Bowles  demands  half  our  attention  in  this  book,  and  the  other 
half  is  claimed  by  the  singular  relations  between  Southey  and 
Shelley  which  are  now  for  the  first  time  revealed. 

In  May  i8i8  Southey  received,  in  an  unknown  handwriting, 
from  Buckland,  near  Lymiugton,  one  of  those  trembling  and  en- 
thusiastic epistles  of  mingled  adoration  and  appeal  which  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  resist.'  Never  was  there  a  man  so  ready  to 
patronize  talent,  if  only  talent  would  preserve  a  perfectly  humble 
and  demure  aspect  towards  himself.  In  his  curious  arrogance 
Southey  demanded,  but  of  course  usually  demanded  in  vain, 
homage  from  all  the  men  of  his  generation  ;  he  solaced  himself  by 
accepting  it  from  boys  and  women,  from  Henry  Kirke  White  and 
Caroline  Bowles ;  and  to  suppliants  on  their  knees  he  never  re- 
fused an  affable  touch  of  the  sceptre.  The  letter  in  this  instance 
touched  his  susceptibilities  more  closely  than  usual.  The  writer 
addressed  him,  "  startled  at  my  own  temerity,"  with  a  most 
reverential  hope  that  he  might  be  induced  to  glance  at  the 
manuscript,  "  the  contents  of  which  I  scarcely  venture  to  dignify 
with  the  title  of  a  poem,"  and  to  say  whether  he  thought  she  could 
induce  any  publisher  to  buy  it.  The  writer  drew  a  piteous,  but 
very  modest  and  unaffected,  picture  of  her  poverty  ;  and  Southey 
not  merely  answered  her  promptly  and  kindly,  but  offered  her 
MS.  to  Murray,  with  a  recommendation.  This  aspiring  poetess 
■was  Miss  Caroline  Bowles,  at  that  time  an  orphan  in  her 
thirty-tirst  or  thirty-second  year.  Twenty-one  years  alter  this,  as 
everyone  knov.'s,  Southey  married  this  lady  as  his  second  wife; 
and  the  letters  before  us  chronicle  the  chief  events  in  their  lives 
between  18 1 8  and  1839. 

Caroline  Anne  Bowles  was  born  at  Lymington  on  the  6th  of 
December,  1786,  or  1787;  her  exact  year  of  birth  she  could 
never  determine.  W.  Lisle  Bowles,  of  the  Sonnets,  denied  her 
relationship  be  ore  she  was  famous,  and  asserted  it  afterwards  ; 
but  Caroline  herself  never  accepted  him  as  a  kinsman.  She  had 
French  blood  in  her  veins,  a  great  deal  of  Gallic  gaiety  and 
vi'tlice  in  her  disposition,  and  an  hereditary  nervousness  that 
amounted  almost  to  melancholy  madness  at  periodical  times.  Iler 
father  bought  liuckland  Cottage — where  she  lived  till  she  married 
Southey — when  she  was  quite  a  little  girl ;  and  Mr.  Dowden 
gives  a  charming  description,  supplied  from  one  of  her  auto- 
biographic poems,  of  her  life  as  a  child  in  this  old-fasliioned 
flowery  retreat.  She  was  engaged  very  early  in  life  to  an 
officer,  but  broke  off'  relations  with  him  in  deference  to  her 
mother's  wishes;  whether  this  step  was  den  anded  on  serious 
grounds  does  not  appear,  but  the  event  changed  Caroline 
from  a  bright  and  mirthful  girl  to  a  melancholy  woman.  The 
death  of  lier  mother  in  1S16  left  her  entirely  desolate,  in  the 
charge  of  an  old  French  bonne.  A  year  later  she  lost  the  greater 
part  of  her  jiatrimony  through  the  fraud  of  a  guardian,  and  it  was 
the  fear  of  losing  Buckland  that  nerved  her  to  write  tliat  first 
letter  to  Southey.  This  marked  the  nadir  of  her  fortunes,  for  an 
adopted  son  of  her  father's,  a  magnificent  nabob  of  whose  very 
existence  she  was  scarcely  aware,  turned  up  suddenly  and  over- 
whelmed her  with  generous  otters.  He  had  become  excessively 
rich,  while  acknowledging  that  to  her  family  he  owed  his  first 
start  in  fife;  Caroline,  therefore,  did  not  scruple  to  accept  from 
him  enough  to  enable  her  to  live  on  in  her  cottage  at  Buckland. 
This  was  far  from  meeting  the  views  of  Mr.  Bruce,  the  nabob,  and 
as  he  could  not  persuade  her  to  accept  a  fortune,  he  rained  upon  her 
gifts  of  an  embarrassing  rarity  and  value,  such  as  "a  splendid 
white  ass  of  the  Desert,  whose  feet  are  as  swift  as  the  whirlwind, 
and  whose  bray  may  be  heard  three  miles  ofi',"  or  a  gigantic 
adjutant-bird,  a  stroke  of  whose  beak  would  have  been  sufiicient  to 
kill  Caroline  on  the  spot. 

The  poem,  refused  by  Murray,  was  accepted  by  Longman,  and 
appeared  anonymously  in  1820  under  the  title  kllen  Filznrthur. 
In  J  une  of  the  same  year  the  friends  met  face  to  I'mcj  for  the  first 
time.  Two  years  later  she  essayed  j)ublicity  again  with  a  more 
successful  volume.  The  Widoivs  Tale,  end  other  Pucdis,  and  in 
1823  Southey  suggested  that  conjoint  romance  of  Jlohai  Hood, 
"  written  in  common  by  li.  S.  and  C.  A.  B.,"  which  njver  reached 
completion,  but  which  remains  the  sole  literary  fact  gf'iiei'ally 


remembered  regarding  Caroline  Bowles.  The  latter  received  the 
proposition  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  diffidence,  which  pre- 
sently gave  way  to  gratitude  and  ambition  ;  but  she  found  herself 
quite  tniable  to  manage  the  broken  rhymeless  verse  of  Thalaba, 
over  which  her  eminent  coadjutor  possessed  a  dreadful  kind  of 
mastery.  But  while  this  poem  dragged  its  slow  length  along, 
Caroline  was  busy  on  her  own  account.  She  publi.shed  a  little 
collection  of  prose  and  verse  called  Solitary  Hours,  and  a  volume 
of  stories  and  essays.  Chapters  on  Churchyards,  in  1829.  A  volume 
of  ballads  directed  against  the  abuses  of  factory  life,  Tales  of  the. 
Factories,  made  its  appearance  in  1833,  and  in  1836  she  ])ublislied 
an  autobiographical  poem  in  blank  verse  called  The  Birthday 
which  is  the  best  of  her  writings  according  to  Mr.  Dowden, 
except  one  or  two  vigorous  pieces  in  rhymed  heroics  which  she 
appended  to  the  fragment  of  Robin  Hood  in  1847,  long  after 
Southey 's  death.  In  the  meantime  the  cloud  had  gathered  around 
that  over-worked  brain,  and  after  the  loss  of  his  first  wife  he  was 
no  longer  in  mental  health.  In  1839,  Caroline  Bowles  sealed  the 
friendship  of  twenty  years  by  consenting  to  share  with  him  the 
dark  remainder  of  his  days,  an  act  which  called  forth  from  Laudor 
the  ejaculation  "  Saint  and  Martyr." 

With  this  prelude  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  enjoy  the  corre- 
spondence leisurely  for  themselves.  Southey's  letters  are  amusing 
and  characteristic  in  their  unwieldy  arrogance.  To  tho  adoring 
Caroline  he  loved  to  boast  of  his  prowess  as  a  destroyer  and 
avenger,  crushing  Byron  "  rather  with  a  sense  of  strength  than 
anger,"  supposing  that  Miss  Jewsbury  "  finds  it  now  much  more 
difficult  to  excuse  herself  than  I  do  now  to  excuse  her,"  and 
actually  daring  to  speak  of  Shelley  as  "  a  dead  dog."  From  these 
unseemly  exhibitions  of  egotism  in  a  robust  person  ofj-alent,  we 
may  be  glad  to  turn  to  the  letters  of  Caroline,  who  comes  out  as 
much  the  better  letter-writer  of  the  two.  Her  epistles  are  full  of 
fun  and  pathetic  fancy,  mingled  in  a  very  pretty,  gracious  style, 
and  always  charming  when  she  doss  not  think  it  needful  to  imitate 
Southey "s  bass  in  a  spiteful  little  treble  of  hsr  own.  Of  pure 
critical  wrongheadedness  the  volume  is  simply  full,  but  the  mo  dern 
reader  can  all'ord  to  be  merely  amused  at  it.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  on  which  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  comment,  and 
that  is  the  relations  existing  between  Southey  and  that  pure- 
minded  man  and  great  poet  whom  he  afterwards  thought  it  in 
good  taste  to  call  "  a  dead  dog."  We  tlierefore  turn  to  the 
appendix,  in  which  a  very  valuable  correspondenca  between  Shelley 
and  Southey  is  printed  for  the  first  time. 

In  March  1S16  Shelley  sent  a  copy  of  Alastor,  then  newly 
published,  to  Southey,  with  a  charming  note  to  this  effect : — 

I  cannot  refi'ain  frnm  presenting  you  with  a  little  iioem,  the  product  of 
a  lew  serene  liours  of  the  last  beautiful  autumn.  I  shall  never  forgot  tha 
pleasure  wliich  I  d^'rived  from  your  conversation,  or  the  liiudness  with 
which  I  was  receivi  d  iu  your  hospitable  circle  during  the  short  period  of 
my  stay  in  Cumberland  some  j'ears  ago.  The  disappointment  of  soma 
youtbl'ul  liopes,  and  subscqu'.  nt  iiii^fDrtuiics  of  a  heavier  nature,  are  all  tiiat 
I  can  plead  as  my  excu-e  for  neglecting  to  write  to  you,  as  I  had  promised, 
from  Ireland,  'liie  true  weight  of  this  apology  you  cannot  know.  ]>ct  it 
be  tullicient  that,  regarding  you  with  ad  mratiou  as  a  puet,  and  with 
respect  as  a  man,  I  send  you,  as  an  intimation  of  tlioso  tcntimeuts,  my  first 
serioui  attempt  t<i  interest  liie  best  feelings  of  the  luiman  licart,  believing 
tliat  you  have  so  much  general  cliarity  as  to  forget,  like  me,  how  wid' ly  iii 
moral  and  political  opininns  we  disagree,  and  to  attribute  that  dill'ereucc 
to  better  motives  than  tlie  multitude  are  disposed  to  allege  as  the  cau-.e  of 
di:seut  from  their  institutions. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Percy  B.  Shelley. 
To  this  becoming  letter  Southey  vouchsafed  no  reply,  and  the 
correspondence  dropped  for  four  years.  But  in  June  1820, 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  friends,  Shelley  wrote  a  letter  to 
Southe}'  from  Pisa,  begging  him  to  affirm  that  he  was  not 
tho  author  of  a  disgraceful  attack  on  Shelley  which  had  ap- 
peared iu  the  Quarterly  Jleview,  and  which  report  generally 
attributed  to  Southey.  The  younger  poets  letter  is  not  only 
dignified,  it  is  extremely  kind  and  forbearing.  "  I  confess,"  he 
says,  "  i  see  such  strong  internal  evidence  against  the  charge, 
without  reference  to  what  I  think  I  know  of  the  generous  sensi- 
bility of  your  character,  that  had  my  own  conviction  only  been 
concerned,  I  should  never  have  troubled  you  to  deny."  To 
attribute  "  generous  sensibility  "  to  Southey  in  dealing  with  a 
contemporary  of  real  genius  may  now  jn-ovoke  a  smile,  but  the 
assumption  was  at  least  courteous  and  becoming.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  if  Southey  did  not  inspire  the  article  in  question, 
he  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  it;  but  he  wrote  to  deny  his  author- 
ship of  it,  which  he  could  truthfully  do,  and  then  launched  into 
an  invective  of  so  rude  and  intolerant  a  character  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  read  it  without  anger.  He  has  no  desire  to  be  troubled 
any  more  with  "  productions  so  monstrous  in  their  kind  and  so 
pernicious  in  their  tendency "  as  Shelley's  poems,  Prometheus 
Unbound  being  the  work  that  has,  apparently,  provoked  this  in- 
telligent criticism.  And  the  great  man  actually  goes  on  to 
complain  that  Shelley  treated  him  with  want  of  proper  respect 
in  having  argued  with  him  eight  years  before  on  a  point 
upon  which  Southey  must  have  known  better,  because  he  was 
so  much  older.  To  this  tirade  Shelley  responds  with  ex- 
traordiuary  moderation  and  good  temper,  and  speaks  of  his  own 
life  as  "'spent  iu  the  impassioned  pursuit  of  virtue."  To  this 
Southey  makes  a  very  lengthy  and  not  quite  so  insolent  rejoinder, 
but  brutal  enough  to  have  exposed  him  to  pei^onal  chastisement 
iu  those  days  and  to  heavy  damages  for  libel  iu  our  own.  To  this 
letter  Shelle}',  of  course,  could  not  replj-,  except  that  he  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  poetical  fragment,  which  is  here  printed 
for  the   first   time    from   a   manuscript   deciphered   by  Mr. 
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Gavnett ;  this  piece  is  no  addition  to  the  stores  of  Shelley's  poetiy, 
for  it  scarcely  contiiDS  a  line  that  is  worthy  of  him  ;,  but  it  shows 
the  tolerant  and  pitying-  spirit  in  which,  wounded  as  he  was,  he 
could  remember  what  was  excellent  in  his  opponent.  But  neither 
silence  nor  death  could  extinguish  Southey's  rancorous  bi;roLry  ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  Shelley  was  "  that  wretched  man  "  with  an 
"accursed  history"  in  1822,  "a  "  miserable  and  jiuilty  man  "  in  1824, 
and  a  mere  "  dead  dopr  "  to  Southey  for  the  rest  of  his  days  among 
the  living.  lie  little  imagined  how  soon  the  whirligig  of  time 
•would  bring  about  its  revenges. 


TAYLER'S  THIRTY-EIGHT  YEARS  IN  INDIA.* 

ANY  civilian  who  has  served  nearly  forty  years  during  an 
eventful  time  in  India,  and  in  provinces  extending  to  the 
Himalayas  on  the  one  side  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  other, 
ought  to  be  able  to  turn  out  something  which  his  countrymen 
may  read  with  profit  and  pleasure.  There  must  be  incidents  of 
travel  and  toil;  facts  illustrative  of  native  life  elicited  injudicial 
trials  and  settlements  of  the  Revenue  ;  disclosures  of  qualities 
which  in  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  r.mge  from  the  most  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  the  blackest  treachery  and  ingratitude ;  super- 
stitions, anecdotes,  notices  of  caste  disputes,  and  of  the  unexpected 
working  of  legislative  measures  in  a  direction  totally  different 
from  that  intended  by  their  founders ;  and,  in  short,  a  hundred 
other  details  throwing  a  certain  light  on  many  of  those  political 
problems  which  the  members  of  the  civil  and  military  services  are 
called  on  to  solve.  "When  these  opportunities  have  been  enjoyed 
by  a  man  who  seems  always  to  have  had  both  his  pen  and  his 
pencil  in  his  hand,  we  expect  something  interesting,  if  not  abso- 
lutely new.  We  regret  to  say  that  this  autobiography  is  a  dis- 
appointing and  an  ill-advised  publication.  We  are  told,  in  a  short 
preface,  that  the  author  was  more  than  once  in  danger  of  his  life, 
but  the  same  fact  may  be  asserted  unhesitatingly  of  any  public 
servant  who,  through  the  years  1857-8,  lived  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces, in  Behar,  and  in  some  districts  of  Bengal.  The  leading 
facts  of  the  author's  history  may  be  very  slaortly  told.  He 
went  out  to  India  in  1829,  during  the  administration  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  from  whom  and  from  Lady  William 
he  appears  to  have  received  no  small  amount  of  kindness  and 
consideration.  He  commenced  his  career  in  the  Province  of 
Orissa,  then,  as  now,  peopled  by  a  race  wanting  the  acuteness  of 
the  Bengali  and  the  physique  of  the  inhabitiints  of  Jlindostan, 
but  still  distinguished  by  qualities  more  attractive  than  either. 
He  was  transferred  in  succession  to  the  stations  of  Burdwan, 
Midnapore,  and  Kishnagur,  all  more  or  less  favoured  and  favourite 
localities;  and,  when  he  had  passed  through  the  grades  of 
Assistant,  of  Magistrate,  of  Resumption  officer,  and  of  Judge,  the 
appointment  of  Postmaster-General  enabled  him  to  make  tours  of 
inspection  all  over  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  to  spend  his  time 
pleasantly  now  under  canvas,  now  at  Darjeeling,  now  at  some 
station  in  Behar,  and  now  in  the  social  life  of  Calcutta. 

Written  by  a  gentleman  who  appears  to  have  been  perpetually 
writing,  and  who  has  carefully  kept  copies  of  official  documents  of 
all  sorts,  this  volume  is  remarkable  for  a  great  number  of  in- 
accuracies. We  repeat  that  from  one  who  has  held  important 
ofhces,  and  who  repeatedly  insinuates  that  only  ungenerous  treat- 
ment and  oflicial  jealousy  prevented  him  from  rising  still  higher 
in  the  service,  we  have  a  positive  right  to  look  for  strict  accuracy 
of  statement  in  names,  titles,  and  dignities.  But  Mr.  Tayler  again 
and  again  rides  rough  shod  over  language,  nomenclature,  chro- 
nology, and  that  revered  publication,  the  ofhcial  Gazette. 
Baleswara,  corrupted  into  Balasore,  signifies  "the  lord  of 
strength  "  rather  than  the  "  young  lord."  Kishnagur,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  district  of  Nuddea,  is  just  sixty  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta, and  not  twenty  or  thirty,  as  its  quondam  magistrate  puts 
it.  Milton  did  not  write  of  the' Indian  fig-tree  as  "branching  so 
broad  along,"  but  "  broad  and  long."  Two  elderly  civilians  are 
spoken  of  as  having  been  judges  of  the  High  Court  at  Calcutta 
many  years  before  that  excellent  tribunal  was  called  into 
existence  by  the  clear-sighted  statesmanship  of  the  present  Lord 
Halifax.  The  court  referred  to  by  Mr.  Tayler  is  the  old  Sudder 
Court,  which,  after  flourishing  for  seventy  years  as  a  hotbed  of 
noxious  traditions,  and  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  that  only  con- 
founded and  terrified  conscientious  subordinate  judges  and  peace- 
able subjects,  was  happily  extinguished  in  the  year  1862.  To 
compensate  for  this  mistake,  a  civiliaji  judge  of  H.M.'s  High 
Court,  who  has  recently  retired  after  a  long  and  honourable 
service,  dating  from  its  very  commencement,  is  described  as  a 
judge  of  the  Sudder  Court.  A  well-known  officer  of  Engineers, 
superintending  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  at  the  time  when  the  author 
met  him,  is  called,  first  lieutenant  and  then  captain  in  the  same  page. 
Another  gentleman  has  an  e  at  the  end  of  his  name  at  one  place 
and  drops  it  at  another.  Sir  John  Lefroy  is  decorated  by  Mr. 
Tayler  with  the  Knight-Commaudership  of  the  Star  of  India.  He 
is,  in  truth,  a  distinguished  engineer  who  has  governed  the 
Bermudas  and  Tasmania,  and  is  a  C.B.  and  a  K.C.M.G.  The  officer 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  has  a  y  inserted  in  his 
name,  though  his  own  signature  to  one  of  Mr.  Tayler's  portraits  of 
him  shows  an  i  instead  of  a  y.    The  late  Lord  Hardinge  is  said  to 
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have  left  Calcutta  for  Umballa  "early  in  1845."  That  Governor- 
General  left  for  the  Sutlej  and  the  first  Sikh  war  late  in  that  year, 
having  remained  in  Calcutta  all  through  the  hot  season  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  rains.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Sikh  guns  at 
Calcutta,  regiments  are  said  to  have  marched  past  the  Deputy 
Governor  in  "  single  tile,"  an  operation  which  would  take  half  a 
day.  By  companies  or  double  companies  is  doubtless  meant. 
Lastly,  in  the  author's  geography  the  Ganges  or  Poddha  is  spoken 
of  as  the  same  witli  the  Megna.  This  is  not  quite  correct ;  the 
Poddha  and  the  Megna  discharge  themselves  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  by  channels  perfectly  distinct,  or  at  least  they  are  quite 
separate  as  far  as  the  island  of  Uuldiin  Shalibazpore. 

But  there  are  graver  faults  in  this  atitobiography  than  mere 
errors  and  slips.  Throughout  tlie  whole  of  the  five  hundred  pages 
there  recur  dark  hints  and  insinuations  as  to  the  conduct  of  divers 
high  officials.  Mr.  Tayler  is  made  a  scapegoat  for  the  offences  of 
others.  Some  mysterious  jjersons  had  a  positive  distaste  for  the 
fine  arts,  and  passed  their  time  in  devising  cunning  excuses 
for  ]iot  promoting  Mr.  Tayler  to  high  honour.  Music, 
for  which  the  author  had  no  turn,  was  unfairly  made  the 
passport  to  honourable  posts.  There  are  allusions  to  the  "  Bengal 
clique,"  and  notices  of  the  careers  of  other  remarkable  civilians 
whose  merits  had  been  ignored  and  their  just  rights  denied 
them  by  the  wicked  but  paramount  influence  of  this  same  dark 
fraternity.  Now,  without  going  into  the  merits  of  the  various 
oflicial  squabbles  into  which  Mr.  Tayler  plunged,  whether  by  light- 
headedness or  pugnacity  or  some  mere  error  of  judgment,  we  have 
first  to  remark  that  there  never  was  a  Government  under  which  a 
man  of  real  ability  or  good  character,  or  both  combined,  is  so 
certain  to  rise  in  some  one  line  or  other  as  the  Anglo-Indian 
Government.  Some  men  in  India  have-  perhaps  attained  to  more 
conspicuous  positions  and  more  splendid  rewards  than  their 
intrinsic  merits  may  have  warranted.  No  man  of  worth  was  ever 
finally  kept  down  or  frowned  down  or  written  down,  except  by 
his  own  self.  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Lord  Canning,  whose  tenures 
of  office  correspond  to  fourteen  years  of  Mr.  Tayler's  service,  were 
both  of  them  anxious  to  seek  out  and  reward  merit,  were  both  severe 
occasionally,  but  generous  and  high-minded,  and  quite  ready  to 
make  allowance  for  mistakes  of  conduct  or  incautious  writing,  if 
only  accompanied  by  earnestness  and  heartfelt  devotion  to  the 
public  cause.  In  cases  of  official  disgrace,  unjust  reprimand, 
suspension,  or  deprivation,  there  was  always  in  Mr.  Tayler's  time 
the  appeal  to  the  old  Court  of  Directors,  the  members  of  which, 
with  an  occasional  amiable,  fireside  leaning  to  their  own  sons  and 
nephews,  were  much  too  independentto  allow  any  man  who  honestly 
tried  to  do  his  duty  to  be  unfairly  crushed.  Mr.  Tayler,  to  do  liim 
justice,  describes  his  own  pursuits  and  pleasures  so  unreservedly 
that  the  impartial  reader  may  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  reasons 
why  he  was  occasionally  passed  over  in  favour  of  other  men  who 
neither  handled  the  paint-brush  nor  wrote  squibs  for  the  papers. 
He  tells  us  that  ho  v/as  afllicted  with  au  uncontrollable  propen- 
sity" to  discover  "comical  elements  "  in  almost  every  event  of  life. 
Now,  comedy  in  a  hot  climate  has  its  uses,  and  no  really 
great  man,  it  has  been  said,  was  ever  without  a  keen 
sense  of  what  is  humorous  and  ludicrous.  But  Mr.  Tayler 
appears  to  have  sometimes  forgotten  that  there  is  also  a 
serious  side  to  Anglo-Indian  existence,  and  especially  to  ex- 
istence as  a  district  officer  in  India,  who  is  the  mainspring  of 
the  official  machine.  He  was  always  sketching  somebody  or  other. 
Naked  children,  the  adjutant  bird,  the  thievish  and  impudent 
crow,  high  and  mighty  judges  who  adorned  the  old  Supreme 
Court,  friends  and  relations,  and  the  very  prisoners  whom  he  him- 
self was  either  trying  or  committing,  were  successively  sketched 
and  coloured  by  this  indefatigable  artist.  We  are  compelled  to  say 
that  many  of  the  illustrations  are  very  poor.  Painting,  varied  by  a 
run  after  jackals,  a  cricket-match,  or  a  day  in  the  jungles  or 
snipe  marshes,  is  quite  in  its  place  as  legitimate  recreation  in 
a  climate  and  country  where  there  is  a  general  dearth  of  public 
amusements.  But  Mr.  Tayler's  own  narrative  will  satisfactorily 
explain  the  reasons  why  he  was  not  nominated,  as  he  wished  to 
be.  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  or  Registrar  to  the  old 
Sudder  Court.  Mr.  Tayler  gives  this  latter  title  correctly  ac- 
cording to  English  spelling.  But  he  had  better  have  kept  to  the 
old  Anglo-Indian  olKcial  spelling,  which  was  "  liegister,"  The 
orders  of  the  old  Sudder  Court  were  issued  and  all  the  correspond- 
ence carried  on  by  one  who  was  a  sort  of  secretary,  and  was  styled 
"  the  Register  "  just  as  if  he  had  been  a  book-. 

But  we  have  another  serious  charge  to  bring  against  the 
author.  A  gentleman  who  has  served  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa  might  surely  have  something  to  say  about  the  natives,  their 
qualities,  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  good  and  evil  which  render 
them  so  easy  to  rule  and  so  difficult  to  improve  or  euligliten,  the 
whole  system  of  our  government,  and  its  moral  and  social  effects. 
An  intefligent  observer,  such  as  Mr.  Tayler  is  in  some  matters, 
could  have  given  us  an  incident  or  two  or  a  description  of  scenery 
stripped  of  jungly  expletives,  as  we  find  them  so  happily  told  in 
Colonel  Sleeman's  Rambles  or  Bishop  Ileber's  tour.  But  on  this 
point  the  volume  is  almost  a  complete  blank.  We  have  the 
pidgeon-English  of  the  hox-waUa,  and  an  adventure  of  a  fat  post- 
ofhce  Baboo  who  was  kicked  off  a  pony  which  he  had  incautiously 
been  persuaded  to  mount.  But  there  is  hardly  anything  to 
show  that  the  welfare  or  the  improvement  of  the  thousands 
of  human  beings  over  whom  he  had  been  placed,  ever 
I  was  to  him  a  subject  of  anxiety  or  care.  Then  some  of 
I  his  notions  of  judicial  form  and  substance  are  somewhat  peculiai'. 
I  Let  us  see  how  he  dealt  with  the  rent-free  tenures  of  India.  We 
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are  reminded  correctly  that  when  Lord  Cornwallis  made  hia  great 
Settlement  of  the  Revenue  in  1793,  he  left  untouched  a  large  quan- 
tity of  lands  held  rent-free  by  the  Bengal  landholders  under  divers 
i|,  sunniids,  or  grantsof  exemption  given  to  tbemby  Emperors,  Rajas, 
j  and  Nawabs.  It  was  thought  that  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the 
I  Revenue  Courts  would  be  able  to  investigate  all  such  claims  and 
*l  resume  such  as  were  held  under  invalid  titles,  as  soon  as  the  Col- 
lectors of  districts  had  settled  down  to  their  work.  But  the  Col- 
[  lectors  in  those  days  had  a  great  deal  too  much  to  do,  and  beyond  a 
I  spasmodic  and  irregular  inquiry  or  two  nothing  was  done  in 
earnest  till  the  year  1828.  Then,  when  all  kinds  of  lands  conse- 
•  crated  to  Hindu  temples,  Brahmans,  Sudras,  Mohammedan  saints 
and  shrines,  had  been  enjoyed  rent-free  for  five  and  thirty  years 
,  after  the  Great  Settlement  and  had  repeatedly  changed  hands,  a 
special  machinery  of  Collectors  and  Commissioners  was  created  by 
legislation,  and  the  work  of  inquiry,  contirmatiou,  and  resumption 
■  spread  as  much  alarm  amongst  the  Zemindars,  of  Bengal  as  the 
Land  Court  is  doing  in  Ireland  at  this  moment  Mr.  Tayler  was 
appointed  a  Special  Deputy-Collector — such  was  the  title — under 
the  new  law  and  posted  to  Burdwan.  Here  he  found  that  his 
predecessor  had  lelt  a  number  of  resumption  suits  with  every  pro- 
I  cess  issued  and  quite  ripe  for  decision,  and  had  quitted  otfice  with- 
out giving  judgment.  Mr.  Tayler  gives  the  number  as  750,  though 
popular  tradition  in  India  has  doubtless  erred  in  making  the  total 
just  1,500.  Mr.  Tayler  "glanced  through  the  whole  of  these 
cases,"  and  unhesitatingly,  in  one  day,  gave  the  order  cancelling 
the  rent-free  grants  and  subjecting  the  holders  to  payment  of 
revenue.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  neglect  or  indecision  of  his  predecessor  who 
had  done  so  much  and  yet  failed  to  do  one  thing  more,  a  new 
Resumption  Judge  was  bound  to  exercise  a  judicial  mind  on  each 
case  separately  and  to  scrutinise  narrowly  the  validitj-  of  each  title. 
Theoutcry  aboutconfiscation  andsacrilege  that  arose  when  the  result 
of  that  wonderful  morning's  work  beeame  public  seeaia  "absurd" 
and  amusing  to  Mr.  Tayler.  To  impartial  readers,  not  Irish  tenants, 
who  think  that  property  should  be  as  sacred  as  the  person,  and  that 
each  separate  rent-free  grant  should  have  been  dispassionately  con- 
sidered by  the  official  who  gave  the  order  to  resume  or  to  uphold,  it 
may  seem  that  Mr.  Tayler  was  wanting  in  the  very  first  requisites 
•of  the  judicial  mind.  The  most  malevolent  critic,  the  most 
vicious  of  those  unseen  and  spiteful  foes  whom  Mr.  Tayler  is  always 
conjuring  up,  could  never  have  penned  anything  more  damaging 
to  his  official  reputation  than  the  account  of  this  memorable 
transaction  as  given  by  himself  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty 
years.  The  appearance  at  least  of  judicial  calmness  was  the 
more  incumbent  as  the  native  community  was  violently  agitated 
on  the  subject.  Owing  to  the  neglect  of  previous  Governments, 
difficulties  arose  in  preserving  evidence  to  validity  of  title.  Some 
evidence  had  been  removed  by  time  ;  deeds  had  become  damaged 
by  insects  or  climate,  or  destroyed  by  fire  ;  though,  to  do  them 
justice,  the  holders  of  such  titles  were  not  behindhand  in  manu- 
facturing documents  to  support  prescription.  But  privilege*  in 
the  East,  as  elsewhere,  are  very  soon  looked  on  as  rights ;  and  it 
so  happened  that  a  tremendous  controversy  was  then  raging  in  the 
•columns  of  the  English  press,  and  that  some  very  able  English 
pens  were  employed  both  in  denouncing  and  in  upholding  the 
measures  of  Resumption.  All  this  should  have  taught  Mr. 
Tayler  caution.  But  he  seems  to  have  looked  on  his  day's  work 
as  a  sort  of  comedy.  It  was  said  of  the  first  Lord  Ellenborough 
that  he  would  rush  through  the  cause-list  like  a  rhinoceros 
through  a  plantation  of  sugar-cane.  What  is  this  to  an  official, 
not  a  Sub-Commissioner  under  the  Irish  Land  Act,  who 
•cm  knock  oft'  cases  by  the  hundred,  none  of  which  could  by  any 
possibility,  as  in  rent  suits,  turn  on  the  same  point.  Eor  each 
■tenure  of  land  there  must  have  been  a  separate  simnud,  though 
one  such  deed  possibly  may  have  covered  half  a  dozen  plots  of 
land. 

Mr.  Tayler  had  far  better  have  given  us  a  few  more  anecdotes 
like  that  of  the  Thug  who  had  served  without  detection  for  many 
years  as  servant  in  charge  of  the  children  of  Dr.  Cheke— Mr. 
Tayler  persists,  comically  no  doubt,  in  calling  him  Cheek— and 
who  had,  like  Byron's  cut-throat  pirate,  shown  himself  a  man  of 
«xcellent  manners  and  tenderness  towards  his  little  charges.  The 
Record  Keeper  of  the  Collectorate  of  Burdwan  was  about  the 
same  time  proved  to  be  a  member  of  the  same  fraternity,  and  to 
iave  used  his  official  position  to  obtain  passports  for  his  sub- 
ordinate Thugs,  passing  them  oft'  as  decent  travellers  entitled 
at  the  hands  of  the  authorities  to  peculiar  consideration. 
We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  some  amusing  stories  in  these 
pages,  though  they  are  often  disfigured  by  ftippancy  and  always 
niarked  by  egotism.  A  man  who  has  been  pennittJd  to  see  his 
children's  children  should  not  describe  himself  as  "an  extensive 
grandfather."  The  picture  of  a  young  civilian's  life  in  college  or  at 
first  starting,  when  there  were  no  verv  terrible  examinations,  and 
when  travelhng,  though  tedious,  was  "not  without  recreation  and 
excitement,  may  seem  curious  to  men  who  are  now  kept  in 
England  after  they  gain  their  appointments,  to  attend  law  courts, 
to  study  Indian  history,  and  to  master  the  rudiments  of  two  or 
three  spoken  dialects.  We  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  merits 
of  any  such  picture  of  a  time  that  cannot  return.  But  Mr.  Tayler 
promises  us  a  second  volume,  and  even  hints  at  a  separate  publica- 
tion regarding  his  sick  leave  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
dedication  in  the  volume  before  us,  to  his  wife,  is  simple  and 
natural.  In  any  narrative  past,  present,  or  to  come,  there  never 
was  a  writer  who  stood  more  in  need  of  a  severe  and  friendly 
Aristarchus. 


THE  DUKE'S  SWEItTHEART.* 

MR.  DOWLING  has  gone  a  little  too  far  in  this  ducal  story 
of  his.  He  is  well  aware  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  readers 
who  like  nothintr  so  much  as  the  noblemen  of  novelists.  He  knows, 
moreover,  that  they  are  no  longer  satisfied,  as  they  once  were,  with 
a  simple  baron  or  even  a  viscount.  Earls  for  a  long  time  field 
their  ground  pretty  firmly  ;  but  they,  somewhile  ago,  were  dis- 
placed by  marquesses,  who,  in  their  turn,  have  had  to  give  way  to 
dukes.  A  marquess  may  do  to  lead  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  is  scarcely  up  to  the  requirements  of  a  circulating  library. 
The  subscribers  will  have  dukes ;  and  dukes  are  accordingly 
forthcoming.  But  even  with  them  some  moderation  is  needed. 
Hitherto,  it  had  been  thought  that  one  of  these  great  men  was 
enough  both  for  a  novel  find  a  county.  Not  so,  however,  thinks 
Mr.  Dowling.  Very  ducal,  indeed,  is  he  bent  on  laaldng  his 
story.  Ducal  is  its  title,  ducal  are  the  two  parts  into  which  it  is 
divided,  and  scarcely  less  ducal  are  the  chapters.  Three  dukes 
are  marched  on  to  the  stage,  and  three  dukes  are  marched  oft'  the 
stage  into  their  ducal  graves.  Surely  there  has  not  been  a  like 
massacre  of  the  highest  rank  of  the  aristocracy  since  the  worst 
days  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  T/te  Dukes  Sweetheart  is  in  itself  a 
very  taking  title.  We  wish  that  our  author  had  had  a  little  more 
pity  on  the  last  of  the  dukes  in  the  closing  chapter,  and  had 
let  the  duke's  sweetheart  end  as  the  duke's  duchess.  But 
it  was  not  to  be.  Mr.  Dowling  has  a  great  relish  for  killing- 
people  of  rank  ;  and,  though  two  of  the  three  great  nobles  had. 
fallen  to  his  rage,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  spare  the  third. 
The  two  parts  into  which  the  book  is  divided  bear  the  high- 
sounding  titles  of  the  Duke  of  Long  Acre  and  the  Duke  of 
Shropshire.  Our  readers  may,  with  good  reason,  be  astonished 
at  finding  Long  Acre  exalted  into  a  ducli}'.  They  will  be  relieved 
when  the}'  learn  that  it  is  only  a  f'aucitul  title  given  to  the  hero  of 
the  story,  Charles  Augustus  Cheyue,  a  novelist.  Those  who 
delight  in  heroes  of  noble  birth  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  no 
less  pleased  to  discover  that  the  owner  of  the  mock  title  is  the 
long-lost  heir  to  the  Dukedom  of  Shropshire ;  and,  like  the  rest 
of  his  race,  can  boast  that  he  is  "  a  duke  of  the  bluest  blood, 
owner  of  Silverview  Castle,  three  other  country  seats,  a  palatial 
town  house,  and  an  income  of  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  a 
year."  From  one  blot  on  his  family  he  was  happily  free.  They 
were  under-sized  and  bandy-legged.  He  was  six  feet  tall, 
measured  fifty  inches  round  the  chest,  and  forty-two  round 
the  waist,  and  his  legs  were  as  straight  as  legs  need  be.  His 
hair  was  of  a  dull  dun  colour,  and  the  colour  of  his  eyes  no 
one  could  remember.  He  could  bend  a  kitchen  poker  into 
a  triangle,  and  bend  it  back  again  into  a  straight  line.  He 
had  a  wealth  of  imagination,  which  he  never  allowed,  we  are 
told,  to  be  dominated  by  facts  ;  and  he  got  his  living  chiefty 
by  writing,  it  would  seem,  very  much  the  same  kind  of  stories 
as  his  biographer  himself  writes.  In  a  few  pages  we  began 
to  suspect  that  there  was  much  more  in  him  than  at  first 
sight  appeared,  and  that  he  was  a  long-lost  somebody  or  other. 
These  suspicions  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  second  chapter, 
which  bears  the  title  of  "  A  Ducal  Carriage."  There  we 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  seventh  Duke  of  Shropshire. 
He  was  an  elderly  man  who  lived  a  solitary  life.  Why  he 
avoided  society  no  one  could  make  out.  His  only  son,  the  Marquess 
of  Southwold,  was  an  unmarried  man  of  thirty-eight,  and  was 
suffering  from  an  incurable  disease.  He  was  not  likely  to  have  a 
child,  so  that  "  one  thing  was  clear— namely,  that  all  the  property 
which  had  come  into  the  family  since  the  first  Duke  must  go  good- 
ness knew  whither,  for  there  was  absolutely  no  heir.  It  was  also 
perfectly  clear  that  the  title  would  become  extinct."  So  said  the 
world ;  but  we  knew  better,  for  we  knew  of  our  hero  with  his 
forty-two  inches  round  his  waist,  and  his  hair  of  a  dull  dun  colour, 
his  wealth  of  imagination,  and  his  power  of  bending  kitchen  pokers. 
Our  author  himself  soon  gives  us  a  clue  to  a  mysteiy.  The  present 
Duke  had  had  a  younger  brother,  who  had  died  unmanied.  Dukes' 
younger  brothers  never  die  unmarried,  as  every  subscriber  to  a 
circuhiting-library  knows,  and  light  is  soon  thrown  upon  what  was 
at  first  wrapped  in  darkness. 

The  hero's  friend,  an  artist,  stays  in  an  out  of  the  way  hamlet  in 
the  West  of  England.  It  had,  of  course,  a  small  inn  and  a  small 
church.  The  inn  was  comfortable  in  all  respects,  and  supplied 
everything  of  good  quality.  "  Its  cider,"  we  read,  "  was  what 
capped  the  climax."  The  alliteration  is  pleasing,  even  if  the 
imagination  refuses  to  picture  a  cider-capped  climax.  The  church 
stood  in  a  glen  by  a  gaunt  stone  bridge.  Beyond  the  bridge 
were  some  lofty  pines  "  whose  tops  made  a  long  sombre  arch 
over  this  stream.  Beyond  this  arch  lay  a  blaze  of  green  light 
and  a  scarf  of  ftaming  white  satin,  where  the  valley  and" the  stream 
caught  the  full  sunlight."  Now  the  experienced  reader  will  at 
once  see  that  at  just  such  a  church  in  the  West  of  England  a  young 
nobleman  always  gets  married,  when  he  makes  a  secret  match, 
and  at  just  such  a  village  inn,  with  its  cider-capped  climax,  the 
young  couple  hire  rooms.  There  remains,  of  course,  in  existence 
after  the  wedding  a  man  who  has  been  clerk  and  sexton  for  just 
as  many  years  as  the  needs  of  tlie  long-lost  heir  require,  and  who 
announces  to  the  stranger  "  I'm  strong  and  hearty  still,  I  thank 
God,  and  can  do  a  fair  day's  work,  though  I'm  not  so  brisk  as  I  was 
once."    When  he  met  the  artist  he  soon  "  put  his  head  carefully 
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on  one  side,  so  as  to  open  the  valves  of  his  rueniory,"  .md  told  his 
tale.  In  the  marriage  of  a  young  couple  either  in  the  West  of 
n^ugland  or  elsewhere  there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  itself. 
It  was  what-happened  a  few  months  afterwards  that  came  through 
the  opeued  valves.  The  bridegroom  had  suddenly  returned 
alone,  looking  excited  and  wild-like,  and  had  otlered  the  clerk  live 
hundred  pounds  to  tear  the  register  of  the  marriage  out  of  the 
book.  The  virtuous  villager  had  utterly  refused ;  on  the  contrary, 
ibr  the  next  fortnight  he  had  slept  in  the  vestry  with  an  axe  and  a 
crowbar  handy  so  as  to  keep  guard  over  the  registry.  He  might  have 
spared  himself  the  trouble,  for  two  days  later  the  wicked  young 
nobleman  suddenly  died.  The  artist  on  hearing  this  tale  at  once 
examines  the  entry,  discovers  that  the  bridegroom  bore,  the  same 
name  as  his  friend,  the  kitchen-poker  bender,  and  writes  to  inform 
him  of  these  facts.  Nothing,  we  should  have  thought,  was  left  for 
the  hero  to  do  but  to  bring  together  the  proofs  of  the  marriage,  and 
then  to  hurry  down  to  the  Duke  and  embrace  his  long-lost  rela- 
tions. Unhappily,  before  th'j  news  of  the  discovery  reached  him, 
he  had,  indeed,  started  for  his  uncle's  "  stately  castle,"'  but  bent  on 
most  murderous  deed.s.  ■  lie  was  a  novelist,  as  we  have  said,  and, 
to  keep  up  the  ducal  character  of  Mr.  Dowling's  story,  had  just 
published  "The  Duke  of  Fenwick :  a  Romance.  By  Charles 
Augustus  Cheyne."  His  cousin,  the  Marquess,  had  read  it,  and  had 
written  to  his  lawyers  to  ask  "  whether  the  author  could  not  be 
prosecuted  for  an  impudent  and  barefaced  outrage  upon  Lis  father 
and  his  house."  He  had  added  that  the  writer  had  no  claim  to 
the  title  and  name  of  Cheyne.  This  was  more  than  the  mighty 
man  could  bear.  He  suiote  the  table  at  which  he  happened  to  be 
sitting  so  hard  a  blow  that  he  tore  oil'  the  leaf,  and  sent  all  the 
glasses,  pipes,  and  books  Hying  about  the  room.  He  announced 
that  he  would  never  regard  the  aristocracy  in  the  old  way 
again,  but  that  henceforth  and  for  ever  he  would  be  a  lladical 
and  a  Socialist.  His  "for  ever''  was  likely  to  be  of  some- 
what short  duration;  for  he  started  off  for  the  "stately  castle,'' 
resolved  to  make  the  Marquess  fight  him  with  pistols  or  swords,  or, 
if  he  relused  both,  then  "  to  try  to  kill  him  with  his  hands,  his 
tista,  his  thumbs  dug  into  his  throat."'  The  author  was  forced  to 
(ind  a  loophole  for  him  :  for,  though  the  reading  public  might  pos- 
sibly approve  of  a  marquess  being  murdered,  they  could  never 
submit  to  see  the  heir  to  a  dukedom  hanged.  An  easy  escape  is 
found  in  a  great  storm  which  bursts  upon  the  Duke  and  Lis  son  as 
they  are  in  their  yacht.  The  captain  runs  for  the  bay  by  the 
Castle,  but  the  rudder  will  not  act.  The  sea  behaves  as  a  sea  ought 
to  behave  when  it  is  going  to  drown  a  duke  straight  oil",  and  so  to 
injure  a  marquess  that  Le  only  lives  long  enough  to  be  a  duke  for  a 
few  days.  At  first  it  looked  dreary  and  forlorn,  while  round  the 
spars  the  high  wind  seemed  secret  and  furtive.  But  matters,  it 
will  be  seen,  soon  grew  worse  : — 

Tlio  water  lookeJ  cold  ami  pallid.  From  the  heavy  swash  at  the  bowp, 
to  the  almost  luuiiau  muriimr  of  tlie  back-water  under  the  counter,  there 
ran  all  along  the  side  a  gamut  of  depressing  sounds,  into  whicli  every  now 
and  then  ran  the  swirl  of  si)ray,  mounting  from  the  how  and  falling  with  a 
groan  on  the  deck,  to  run  aft  in  whispered  hisses  until  it  found  its  way 
to  scupper-holes,  whence  it  fell  with  a  weary  drone  into  the  sea  to 
leeward. 

We  Lope  that  our  readers  can  picture  to  themselves  the  swirl 
of  spray  that  fell  with  a  groan,  ran  aft  in  whispered  hisses,  fell 
through  scupper-holes  with  a  weary  drone,  and  ran  every  now  and 
then  iuto  a  gamut  of  depiessing  sounds  that  in  its  turn  ran  I'rom 
the  heavy  swash  at  the  bows  to  the  almost  human  murmur  of  the 
back-water  under  the  counter.  For  man}'  a  long  page  the  author 
and  the  sea  go  on  much  alter  this  fashion.  We  read  of  "  creamy 
foam-mantled  water  wedges,"  "  tawny-headed  monsters  of  the 
deep  that  dashed  hissiug,"'  and  "  boiling  torrents  of  tawny  water, 
hissing  foam,  and  swishing  spray."  Among  these  tawny-headed 
monsters  and  in  the  midst  of  this  tawny  water  was  presently  seen 
the  dull  dun-coloured  Lair  of  tLe  Lero's  Lead.  He  swam  out  to  the 
yacht,  when  the  best  swimmer  among  the  fishermen  had  been  beaten 
by  all  this  tawuiness,  and  Le  carried  with  him  a  line.  Ho  was  too 
late  to  save  every  one.  In  the  author"s  impressive  words,  "  before 
the  nobleman,  who  left  the  Seahird  as  Marquis  Southwold  reached 
the  shore,  the  Duke  of  Shropshire  had  died,  and  George  Temple 
Cheyne,  late  Marquis  of  Southwold,  was  eighth  Duke  of  Shropshire 
and  virtual  owner  of  four  hundred  thousand  a  year,  five  princely 
lesidences,  and  of  all  the  power  and  influence  of  the  great  house." 
He  soon  died,  as  we  have  said,  and  not  by  the  hero's  thumbs,  and 
then  the  hero  was  the  ninth  duke.  Of  course  there  Lad  all  along 
been  a  Leroine ;  and  now,  says  the  reader,  the  young  couple,  as 
soon  as  a  dect^nt  time  has  elapsed  for  a  double  ducal  mourning, 
will  marry  and  be  happy.  But  in  a  chapter  headed  "  The  Divad  of 
Strawberry  Leaves,"  we  learn  that  the  hfiine  is  frightened  at  Ler 
lover's  rank;  and  in  another  chapter  Leaded  "The  Impending 
Coronet/'  we  find  that  she  flees  from  home  and  hides  Lerself.  She 
takes  a  lodging  in  an  attic  near  Newiugton  Butts.  The  house 
catches  tire  ;  the  newly-made  Duke  Lappens  to  be  in  tLe  neigh- 
bourhood feeling  "  inclined  to  weep,"  though  not  knowing  well 
why ;  and  by  some  wonderful  feats,  to  which  the  bending  of  a 
kitcLen-poker  was  as  nothing,  manages  to  save  her  life.  He 
gets  wounded,  and  only  lives  long  enough  to  die  in  the  very  last 
page  of  the  story.  His  death  is  the  least  ducal  thing  about  the 
book.  For,  having  five  princely  residences,  he  met  his  end,  not  in 
one  of  them,  but  in  the  very  small  Louse  of  the  heroine's  aunt. 


RUSSIA,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.* 

IF  any  one  wishes  for  information  about  tbe  past  and  present  of 
Russia,  he  cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  the  volume  just  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  'Christian. 
Knowledge.  Works  about  Russia  adapted  from  the  German  are' 
sometimes  to  be  regarded  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  ;  but 
in  this  case  tLe  original  work  is  a  trustworthy  compilatioii,  and' 
the  English  adapter  has  done  full  justice  as  well  to  it  as  to  its 
subject.  Serious  students  must  still,  of  course,  be  referred  to  the 
"Russia"  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace;  but  the  present  book  is 
sufficient  to  enlighten  those  who  merely  wish  to  dispel  the  usual 
ignorance  of  English  minds  about  Russian  aflixirs. 

Starting  from  the  earliest  times,  the  book  describes  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Russia,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  tradition,  and 
draws  a  picture  of  the  state  of  the  country  as  it  was  under  the 
old  Finno-Siav  communities;  the  sway  of  Rurik  and  his  half- 
Scandinavian,  half-Russian  descendants;  the  traditional  power  of 
Olga  and  Ijior  ;  and  the  real  dominion  of  Vladimir  and  his  family 
in  their  more  southern  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  at.  Kief. 
Next  the  terrible  times  are  described  when  the  Tartars  first  swept 
over  tLe  laud,  and  then  held  it,  as  it  were,  in  a  leash  ;  as  well  as- 
the  dawn  of  Russian  power,  beginning  with  the  reigns  of  the 
great  Tsars  of  Moscow,  who  were  the  first  to  consolidate  what 
gradually  grew  into  the  grand  proportions  of  the  Russian  Empire 
sketched  out  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  developed,  and  to  a  certain  de- 
gree completed,  by  the  very  remarkable  rulers  of  both  sexes  who 
occupied  the  Imperial  throne  from  the  time  of  Peter  to  the  present 
day.  Historically,  Russia  is  thus  well  treated  ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  its  geographical  treatment.  From  the  work  which  Mrs. 
Chester  has  adapted  a  clear  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  mighty 
realm  which  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world,  as  repre- 
sented on  the  vignette  printed  upon  the  diplomas  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Geographical  Society,  in  whicli  the  globe  is  repre- 
sented as  seen  by  an  observer  suspended  in  the  air  high  above  Russia, 
looliiug  down  upon  the  subjacent  earth,  of  the  surface  of  which  St. 
Petersburg  is  the  "  hub"  or  central  point.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
great  land  are  well  defined  and  described,  beginning  with  the 
peasant's  hut,  the  family'  unit,  passing  on  to  the  commune,  the 
small  collection  of  families,  then  proceeding  to  the  volost  or  union 
of  communities,  and  the  Zemstvo  or  provincial  assembly ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  municipal  institutions,  which  are  not  quite  so  interest- 
ing as  the  rural.  Nor  are  superior  classes  omitted  from  the  list ; 
the  merchants,  so  different  in  Russia  from  what  they  are  else- 
where; the  chinovniks,  too  .often  the  most  ignoble  of  officials  ;  the 
nobles  themselves,  with  all  the  distinctions  which  are  so  diliicult 
for  Western  minds  to  grasp;  and,  finally,  the  Ministers  and  Minis- 
tries, with  tbe  Imperial  Family  as  their  crown  and  apex. 

Of  the  Russian  Church  a  very  fair  account  is  given,  based  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  tLe  excellent  authority  of  Mr.  Wallace. 
The  village  priests  are  described  as  they  are,  certainly  not  highly 
cultivated,  but  for  the  most  part  not  unfitted  for  tLe  position  which, 
they  hold — a  position  as  dillerent  from  that  occupied  by  the 
typical  English  parson  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  chapter  on 
the  CLurcL  concludes  with  an  account  of  literature,  which,  occupy- 
ing only  six  pages,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  exhaustive.  At  the 
same  time  it  contains  some  information,  but  it  needlessly  quotes 
Mr.  Carrington,  whose  Behind  the  Scenes  in  Russia  is  a  book  not 
deserving  to  be  seriously  cited,  and  it  turns  the  poet  Lermontof 
into  Ilermentofi',  a  mistake  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  inas- 
much as  the  poet  was  the  descendant  of  a  Scotchman  wLo  simply 
added  an  "  olf "  to  Lis  NortL-British  name  of  Lermont.  Perhaps- 
it  will  be  as  well  to  say  frankly  that  this -part  of  the  book  must 
not  be  regarded  as  authoritative.  Much  better  are  the  descriptions 
of  the  cities  and  the  characteristic  features  of  the  land.  St. 
Petersburg  is  well  described,  with  its  magnificent  river,  its  splendid 
palaces,  and  its  Lorrible  climate.  We  miss,  Lowever,  any  reference 
to  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  St.  Petersburg — the  glorious 
summer  nights,  when  the  whole  sky  is  sometimes  like  a  great  opal^ 
or  a  pearl  stained  with  faint  flushes  of  transluceiit  colour,  and 
is  mirrored  on  the  waters  of  the  Neva  and  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  producing  an  effect  on  the  mind  wLich  no  subsequent 
lapse  of  time  can  well  efface.  It  would  have  been  well,  more- 
over, to  have  omitted  Mr.  Carrington's  absurd  remark  that  one 
can  compile  a  work  on  Russian  topics  without  any  mention 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Of  Moscow  a  sufficiently  good  account  is 
given,  though  nothing  is  said  about  one  of  its  most  striking 
features — the  view  which  bursts  on  the  eye  of  the  visitor  when 
he  ascends  to  the  terrace  of  the  Kremlin  and  looks  down  upon 
the  great  city  as  it  lies  before  him,  in  summer  everywhere  a  mass 
of  green,  out  of  which  rise  the  white  walls  and  the  green  or  blue 
roofs  and  tbe  gilded  crosses  of  its  hundreds  of  churches;  in 
winter  ofl'ering  the  spectacle  of  a  great  city  neatly  delineated^  in 
black  and  white.  But  the  reader  may  be  puzzled  by  the  observation 
that,  wLen  tLe  visitor  looks  upon  the  city  from  the  Sparrow 
Hills,  and  of  course  thinks  of  Napoleon  vainly  waiting  for 
"  deputations  of  suppliant  Boyars,"  Le  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  "  the  gilt  roofs  and  the  crosses  of  its  churches  glittering  ia 
the  sunshine  justify  the  title  *  Bailaya  Moskva,'  White  Moscow." 
From  Moscow  city  to  Moscow  students  is  a  natural  twiisition,  of 
which  an  opportunity  is  taken  to  pronounce  certain  opinions  upon 
the  problems  which  at  the  present  moment  most  vex  Russia— 
tLose  connected  with  Socialism  and  Nihilism.    What  is  said  in 
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tbe  present  work  is  sufficiently  correct,  beinq-  mainly  borrowed 
(with  full  acknowledgment)  from  such  standard  works  as  those  of 
Eckhardt,  Mackenzie  Wallace,  and  Rambaud.  But  we  are  in- 
clined to  disbelieve  in  the  "  recent  Nihilist  author,"  quoted  by 
M.  Arnaudo,  who  is  supposed  to  have  said  that  "  all  geniuses 
must  be  stifled  in  their  cradles;  so  we  shall  arrive  at  perfect 
equality."  It  is  true  that  in  Russia  geniuses  have,  unfortunately, 
been  apt  to  die  young;  but  that  fact  seems  to  be  due  less  to 
political  feeling  than  to  the  well-known  connexion  between  poetry 
and  phthisis. 

A  chapter  is  naturally  devoted  to  a  voyage  down  the  Volga, 
to  the  different  races  which  inhabit  its  vicinity,  and  to  the,  great 
lideless  sea  into  which  it  flows.  Little  Russia  is  described 
almost  with  enthusiasm,  special  stress  being  laid  upon  its  varied 
charms,  particularly  the  homesteads,  which,  like  our  own,  possess 
their  "  well-stocked  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,"  and  near  to 
which  sing  all  night  long  nightingales  of  so  striking  a  merit  that 
"Russian  merchants  will  pay  as  much  as  12I.  or  15/.  for  a  fine 
specimen."  It  is  a  misfortune  that  certain  slight  differences  should 
separate  the  Great  Russian  from  the  Little  Russ'an  peasant. 
Among  these  differences  may  be  mentioned  "  the  love  of  cleanli- 
ness and  order "  which  "  distinguishes  the  Little  Russian  very 
favourably  from  his  neighbours  in  Great  and  White  Russia." 
Some  weight  must  be  given  also  to  the  facts  that  in  Little  Russia 
"  the  position  of  the  women  is  infinite!}'  superior  to  that  of  their 
ciuntrywomen  in  Great  Russia,"  and  that  when  courtship  is  leading 
up  to  marriage  "  the  young  folk  are  left  to  manage  their  own  love 
affairs ;  and  a  young  man  on  marrying  invariably  leaves  his  lather's 
house  and  has  a  home  of  his  own."  This  latter  arrangement  is  so 
little  in  harmony  with  ordinary  Russian  ideas  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  Muscovite  terms  his  cousin  the  Kossack  a 
Khokol,  or  "  tuft."  While  speaking  of  harmony,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  protest  against  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  German 
authors  that  the  singing  of  the  Russian  gipsies  is  not  "  harmonious." 
lault  may  be  fairly  found  with  the  Russian  habit  of  singing 
through  the  nose;  a  rustic  singer's  falsetto  may  have  set  many  foreign 
teeth  on  edge ;  the  roar  of  a  Russian  double  bass  may  have  made 
even  a  Teutonic  heart  quake  ;  but,  if  we  consider  the  extraordinary 
delicacy  of_  the  gipsy  ear  for  music,  and  the  capacity  for  singing 
in  tune  which  distinguishes  most  Russians  of  the  lower  classes,  we 
thall  not  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  singing  of  the  Tsigany  is 
unharmonious ;  uumelodious  some  of  it  may  possibly  be. 

We  will  rapidly  pass  over  the  chapters  which  deal  with  the 
Crimea  and  the  Caucasus.  Those  districts  are  only  accidentally 
I'lussian.  As  they  can  boast  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful  views 
in  existence,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  at  no  very  distant 
time  perfectly  familiar  to  English  tourists.  But  there  remains  a  vast 
extent  of  the  earth's  surface  decidedly  Russian,  and  not  likely  to  be 
very  often— at  least  voluntarily — trodden  by  English  feet.  There- 
fore we  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  for  a  short  time  upon  the 
description  of  Siberia  contained  in  the  present  volume.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  this  description  is  somewhat  dry.  It  scarcely 
does  justice  to  the  charms  of  a  country  which  is  looked  upon  by 
many  of  its  inhabitants  as  a  real  and  actual  paradise— a  country 
in  which  spring  brings  its  miles  of  flowers,  summer  and  autumn 
iheir  seas  of  corn,  and  winter  a  glorious  cold  which  never  wavers 
and  always  invigorates— a  country  in  which  the  finest  of  fish,  the 
best  of  game,  the  strongest  of  drinks  may  be  had  almost  for 
nothing,  and  where  the  village  maidens  can  boast  of  a  brilliancy 
of  complexion  which  in  Great  Russia  is  seldom  to  be  seen.  We 
are  glad  to  say  that  certain  books,  which  would  be  ridiculous 
if  they  were  less  malignant,  in  which  Siberia  is  described  as 
a  very  hell  upon  earth,  have  been  avoided  by  the  compilers  of  the 
present  volume.  Fortunately  for  its  credit,  they  have  had  re- 
course in  their  description  of  Siberia  to  such  trustworthy  writers 
as  Mr.  Herbert  Barry,  whose  long  residence  among  Russian  work- 
men enabled  him  to  speak  with  unusual  authority,  and  Mr.Lansdell 
whose  accounts  of  Siberia,  printed  in  the  Times  and  elsewhere' 
ought  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  gloom  which  too  imaginative  writers' 
have  piled  up  above  a  land  on  which  the  sun  shines  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  does  upon  our  own  foggy  home.  An  excellent  corrective 
to  sensational  accounts  of  persons  rotting  in  the  quicksilver  mines 
of  _  Nertchinsk  will  be  found  in  a  statement  quoted  from  the 
.  writings  of  Mr.  Barry,  who  believes  that  there  is  "  not  one  instance 
ol  the  political  exile,  properly  so  called,  working  in  the  mines,  or 
domg  any  other  kind  of  forced  work,"  and  in  another  by  Mr. 
Lansdell,  who  writes,  "  I  can  only  say,  after  going  throuo-h  half 
their  largest  prisons,  that  I  left  Asia  with  the  impression  that,  if  a 
prisoner  chose  to  behave  decently  well,  he  may  be  in  Siberia  more 
comfortable  than  in  many,  and  as  comfortable  as  in  most,  of  the 
prisons  of  the  world." 

On  the  final  page  of  the  book  occurs  a  woodcut  representing- 
what  IS  called  the  Caspian,  but  which  really  depicts  certain  birds 
and  beasts  of  passage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  sea.  A 
number  of  pelicans  and  other  birds  are  divertiuo-  themselves 
in  the  marshy  foreground.  In  the  distance  is  seeu  a  train  of 
camels  and  horses  and  men  uncomfortably  crossing  the  far-too-n-reat 
plain.  It  is  possible  that,  if  Russia  is  contented  q.uietly  to  develop 
her  vast  resources  during  the  next  half-century,  many  trains  will 
cross  her  great  plains  conveying  travellers  on  their  way  to  revel  in 
the  floral  or  ornithological  charms  of  Siberia,  or  to  resuscitate 
their  exhausted  natures  by  drinking  Koumiss  in  the  steppes  of 
Samara.  With  such  a  consummation  possibly  in  view,  it  is  well 
that  so  useful  a  handbook  of  the  Russian  Empire  as  the  work 
adapted  by  Mrs.  Chester  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Eno-lish 
readers.  ° 


THE  AVON.* 

MR.  HEYWOOD  SUMNER  must  be  either  a  very  rapid  or 
a  very  industrious  etcher.  It  is  less  than  a  year  since  we- 
noticed  his  ItcJien  Valley,  and  already  we  have  another  set  of 
twenty-one  etchings,  with  their  proper  complement  of  wood- 
cuts and  pleasant  letterpress,  still  modestly  subordinate  and. 
inartificial,  though  here  and  there  a  trifle  more  elaborate  than  of 
old.  In  The  Avon  from  Naseby  to  Tewkesbury  the  results  of 
patient  and  practicil  study  are  apparent.  The  artist  is  still  in. 
some  respects  feeling  his  way,  and  the  plates  abound  in  experi- 
ments which  give  now  and  then  an  impression  of  crude  and  tenta- 
tive endeavour  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  work  ia  moreaccomplished^ 
There  is  more  of  the  master  and  less  of  the  amateur.  There  can. 
be  little  doubt  that,  if  Mr.  Sumner  had  chosen  to  surrender  him- 
self to  a  ready-made  method,  and  to  adopt  unreservedly  one  of  the. 
various  styles  into  which  aquafortists  are  at  present  divided,  he- 
would  have  avoided  some  perils,  and  ensured  a  more  uniform  and 
less  debatable  success.  But,  in  following  the  dictates  of  his  own 
fresh  and  strong  personality,  he  has  probably  done  better  for  him- 
self and  for  his  art.  He  has  thrown  himself  into  the  water,  and 
found  he  could  swim.  His  style  will  in  the  long  run  be  the' 
genuine  product  of  his  characteristics  and  his  needs.  Meanwhile 
his  least  successful  efforts  have  an  interest;  his  best  have  a  value 
and  a  charm  which  are  entirely  their  own. 

There  is  one  point  to  which,  at  the  outset,  we  would  invite  Mr. 
Sumner's  attention.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  (Lectures  on  Arty, 
delivered  at  Oxford),  "  Every  visible  space,  be  it  dark  or  light,  is 
a  space  of  colour  of  some  kind  or  of  black  or  white.  And  you. 
haoe  to  enclose  it  tvith  a  true  outline.'^  And  again,  "  The  outline 
of  any  object  is  the  limit  of  its  mass,  as  relieved  against  another- 
mass."  Eor  want,  perhaps,  of  a  definite  theory,  Mr.  Sumner'a. 
praclice  in  this  respect  is  not  always  satisfactory.  He  will 
sometimes,  for  instance,  leave  a  fringe  of  diagonal  or  verticaL 
lines  to  form  an  irregular  frame  to  a  mass  of  white.  As 
matter  of  taste  we  think  this  is  undesirable ;  as  a.  matter  of" 
principle  it  seems  hardly  consistent  with  a  sound  theory  of 
etching.  The  water-colour  painter  and  the  mezzotintist  leave  or 
take  out  their  lights  ;  but  they  are  dealing  with  masses  which  are. 
capable  of  supplying  line  by  their  own  mere  interruption.  The' 
form  of  a  tree  in  full  leaf,  where  it  is  not  intended  to  be  disguised, 
in  distance  or  atmosphere,  can  be  given  in  water-colour  witli. 
perfect  precision  by  the  mere  interruption  of  the  mass  against 
which  it  is  relieved  ;  but  in  etching,  where  form  is  of 
so  much  importance,  this  is  impossible.  The  etcher  is  com- 
pensated for  the  fact  that  he  has  only  line  to  deal  with  by 
his  command  of  the  finest,  freest,  and  most  sensitive  line  known- 
to  art ;  and  when  he  leaves  vague  and  edgeless  the  forms- 
which  in  sister  arts  would  be  accurately  defined,  he  produces- 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  negligence,  or  even  of  injury  to  the 
plate.  Such  a  feeling  does,  we  confess,  interfere  with  our  perfect, 
enjoyment  of  the  otherwise  admirable  plate  numbered  II,  in  the 
present  volume.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Sumner  is  seen  to  great 
advantage  in  his  careful  and  sj'mpathetic  rendering  of  the  forms  ol 
leafless  trees  ;  but  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  the  feathery 
texture  of  the  middle-distauce  trees  and  the  deeply  bitten  lines  of 
those  in  the  foreground  alike  break  off  confusedly,  leaving  a  small 
but  very  evident  blank  without  form,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,, 
without  meaning. 

The  pollards  seen  across  the  bridge  in  No.  IV.,  those  in  the  dry 
point  No.  XV.,  and  in  a  less  degree  No.  XVII.,  are  further- 
examples  of  this  defect,  and  it  is  visible  iu  those  parts  of 
No.  XVIII.,  where  fi)liage  is  relieved  against  the  masonry  of 
Tewkesbury  Abbey.  The  building  has  a  phantom  air  from  not- 
being  obviously  continued  behind  the  trees.  But  enough,  though- 
we  trust  not  too  much,  has  been  said  on  this  particular  point. 

On  quite  other  grounds  the  very  first  etching  in  the  book,  a 
view  of  Naseby,  boldly  invites  criticism.  The  reflections  in  the 
water  are  good ;  the  foliage,  owing  probably  to  what  we  take  to  be- 
a  mistaken  realism,  is  rather  spotty  ;  the  bare  branches  show  the- 
old  close  observation  and  patient  drawing;  the  composition  is  un- 
common, and  by  no  means  unpleasant ;  but  it  is  by  its  sky  that  the- 
picture  must  stand  or  fall.  The  sun  is  setting,  and  the  melting-, 
and  palpitating  light  that  fills  the  west  is  boldly  translated  into  a 
multitude  of  radiating  lines.  They  are  short,  indeed,  and  broken-,, 
but  they  are  undisguised  and  undeniable.  On  the  whole,  this 
original  application  of  the  method  of  "  suggestion  "  seems  to  us  to  ■ 
be  justified  by  the  result.  But,  if  this  point  is  conceded,  we 
must  surely  give  up  to  condemnation  the  horizontal  clouds  on  the> 
right.  If  it  is  argued  that  to  make  them  more  consistent  with, 
the  rest  of  the  sky  was  impossible,  we  can  only  answer  "  Then  the. 
rest  of  the  sky  must  be  wrong."  In  the  third  plate  -we  welcome 
some  foliage  with  a  positive  outline.  The  fourth,  to  which- 
reference  has  been  made,  is  a  conspicuous  and  successful  example, 
of  the  artist's  dislike  to  foregrounds.  The  picture  consists  practi- 
cally of  distance,  middle  distance,  and  sky.  Guy's  Clift'e  (No.  V.), 
is  a  very  bold  attempt  to  give  the  effect  of  near  mist.  The 
multitude  of  faint  and  struggling  lines  employed  seem  to- 
ns to  procl-aim  the  hopelessness  of  the  task  to  which  th* 
needle  has  been  put.  By  the  faintness  and  dimness  of  com-- 
paratively  near  objects,  it  is  certainly  possible  to  suggest  the. 
presence  of  mist — even  close  at  hand ;  but  it  is  rather  as  a 
negation  than  as  a  body  with  form  and  texture  of  its  own  that  it 
comes  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  the  etcher's  art. 

*  T/ie  Avon  from  IKaseby  to  TewkeF^ury.  Twenty-one  Etchings  hy- 
Heywood  Siimiicr.    Loudon  :  Seeley,  JacKson,  &  Halliday.  1882. 
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The  sixtli  plate  is  a  really  beautiful  and  tinished  work — better,  of 
its  kind,  to  our  thinking,  than  anything  Mr.  Sumner  has  hitherto 
given  us  ;  but  the  next — "  The  Cedars  at  Warwick  Castle  " — if 
not  really  more  artistic,  is,  on  the  whole,  even  more  attractive. 
The  treatment  of  this  admirable  subject  is  broad  and  simple,  and 
at  the  same  time  perfectly  refined.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
artist's  own  words  in  his  preface — "  directness  is  the  keynote  of  all 
the  charm  of  etching."  The  drawing  of  the  principal  tree — a  huge 
black  cedar — is  excellent ;  the  water  dances  in  sunshine  and 
shadow  ;  the  more  distant  foliage  is  easy  and  restful,  for  the 
lidgetty  spots  were  forgotten,  and  realism  was  swallowed  up  in  a 
iappy  enthusiasm. 

In  No.  VIII.  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  the  sharp 
contrast  of  light  and  shade  with  the  wintry  aspect  of  the  trees. 
The  etching,  however,  is  undeniably  clever  and  effective,  and  the 
difficulties  of  draftsmanship  have  been  met  and  fairly  mastered. 
The  faces  of  the  group  of  pensioners  in  "  Leicester  Hospital  " 
(No.  IX.)  are  animated  and  expressive,  but  the  drawing  of  the 
figures  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  No.  X.  is  not  only  a  very 
line  bit  of  tree-drawing,  but  also  a  delightful  picture.  In  No.  XI., 
among  much  that  is  excellent,  the  self-important  bearing  of  the 
geese  is  almost  the  happiest  feature.  Of  the  remaining  plates, 
Bedford  Bridge  deserves  to  be  noticed  for  its  bold  and  successful 
treatment  of  a  difficult  subject ;  and  "  Cleve  Mill "  (No.  XIV.)  is 
a  lovely  and  idyUic  "  landscape  with  figures,"  in  which  the 
artists  power  of  poetical  suggestion  is  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage. No.  XIX.,  "High  Street,  Tewkesbury,"  has  a  stormy  sky, 
about  which  critics  will  perhaps  be  divided.  For  ourselves,  we 
count  it  a  success  where  failure  might  well  have  been  pardoned. 
The  merit  of  the  broken  light  in  the  wet  streets  will  hardly  be  dis- 
puted, and  there  is  unmistakable  moisture  in  the  wavy  lines  of  the 
roadway.  '•'  Tewkesbury  in  Flood-time"  is  full  of  atmosphere,  and 
not  less  true  than  picturesque  ;  but  surely  the  severe  self-control 
to  which  this  picture  owes  so  much  of  its  simplicity  and  charm 
jnight  have  been  relaxed  to  the  extent  of  hinting  the  existence  of 
-a  sky.  The  last  etching  in  the  book  is  a  second  and  more  successful 
attempt  to  deal  with  mist.  This  time  the  unmanageable  vapour 
is  away  in  the  middle  distance;  but  it  is  still  scarcely  the  "  cloud  of 
dewy  steam "  of  Keble,  or  the  "  swimming  vapour "  which  in 
Tennyson's  CEiwne 

Puts  forth  an  arm  .and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine, 

And  loiters,  slowly  drawn. 

But  the  peculiar  beauty  of  these  lowlj  ing  fields  in  the  Severn 
Valley  has  been  felt  and  interpreted  with  genuine  artistic  instinct. 
There  is  bold  truthfulness  in  the  dark  line  of  Bredon  against  the 
morning  sky,  and  in  the  ripple  of  the  broad  expanse  of  water  we 
can  hear 

The  rustling  breeze,  so  fiesh  and  ga}', 
That  dances  forth  at  opening  day, 
And  brushing  by  with  joyous  wing, 
Walicns  each  little  leaf  to  sing. 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  Mr.  Sumner  for  not  attempting  in  his 
te.xt  to  force  Shakspeare  continually  upon  our  notice.  The  thought 
of  the  great  presence  that  broods  over  the  Avon  banks  has  not,  we 
may  be  sure,  been  often  absent  from  his  mind,  and  now  and  again 
it  has  found  expression  in  a  happy  allusion  ;  but  it  is  Shakspeare 's 
■Clarence,  rather  than  Shakspeare  himself,  who  at  last,  "  In  the 
Field  by  Tewkesbury,"  draws  from  him  a  brief  and  half-shy 
rhapsody.  Garrick's  stirring  lines,  written  for  the  first  Shakspeare 
jubilee  in  1769,  well  deserve  the  place  and  the  praise  which  Mr. 
Sumner  has  bestowed  on  them.  They  are  too  long  for  quotation 
here,  and  they  will  be  best  appreciated  among  the  graceful  and 
appropriate  surroundings  with  which  the  artist  has  provided  them. 
The  cover  of  Mr.  Sumner's  book,  designed,  we  believe,  by  himself, 
is  a  success  in  all  colours  ;  and  when  the  golden  swan  is  relieved 
against  a  crimson  ground  it  is  a  positive  triumph.  In  the  large 
paper  copies,  the  drawings  for  the  initial  letters  are  all  proofs  on 
Japanese  paper  separately  remounted.  They  amply  justify  this 
treatment ;  for  here,  as  in  every  part  of  his  work,  Mr.  Sumner 
faithfully  gives  us  his  best.  For  this,  as  well  as  for  the  many 
and  great  intrinsic  merits  of  the  book,  its  author  and  artist 
ileserves  our  thanks. 


FKENCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
II. 

BOTH  M.  Jules  Verne  and  M.  Lucien  Biart  have  taken  their 
readers  into  tropical  re-iuns  this  year.  M.  Georges  Fath,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  Les  cataractcs  cle  VObi  (texte  et  dessins  par 
•Georges  Fath.  Plon  et  Cie.),  carries  us  to  Siberia,  where  he  sup- 
,plies  us  with  plenty  of  exciting  incidents.  Andre  Demerian,  his 
sister  Marie-Kose,  his  friend  Armand  Labarre,  and  a  devoted 
serving-boy  named  Tob,  are  led  by  an  ingenious  complication  of 
events  to  start  on  a  voyage  to  the  Siberian  steppes.  There  they 
■expect  to  find,  and  do  find,  Jean  Guerin,  Andre's  uncle,  who  has 
been  living  there  for  some  time,  engaged,  under  pretence  of  photo- 
graphing the  scenery,  in  making  various  researches  concerning  the 
transmutation  of  metals.  In  pursuing  his  dream,  however,  he  has 
-chanced  upon  the  really  valuable  discovery  of  a  rich  vein  of  gold- 
ore,  to  work  which  he  needs  assistance.  The  party  is  strengthened 
in  one  way  and  weakened  in  another  by  the  addition  of  a  political 
prisoner  who  has  escaped  from  the  mines.  We  have  fights  with 
wolves  and  with  Cossacks,  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  sinkings  and 
■upheavals  of  the  soil,  in  the  course  of  which  the  fortunate  Jean 
Guerin  finds  precious  stones  "  to  a  large  amount,"  as  the  old  plays 


had  it,  suddenly  cast  up  at  his  feet — a  circumstance  which  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  nearly  simultaneous  disappearance  of  ths 
vein  of  gold.  Then  comes  a  thrilling  escape  down  the  rapids  of 
the  Obi,  the  Frenchmen's  boat  being  pursued  by  another  which 
has  been  despatched  to  catch  or  intercept  the  escaped  prisoner,  and 
which  is  overwhelmed  in  the  rapids  just  as  it  nears  the  fugitives. 
Finally,  all  ends  happily,  as  it  should,  with  a  marriage  between 
Marie-Kose  and  Labarre  after  the  party  have  made  their  way  safely 
back  again  to  "  la  terre  de  France."  M.  Fath  tells  his  story  with 
dash  and  spirit.  He  is  his  own  illustrator,  and  we  need  not 
criticize  his  drawings  too  severely. 

In  Le.  jardin  de  Monsieur  Jujules  (Hetzel)  we  have  a  fresh  set 
of  drawings  illustrating  child  life,  from  the  untiring  pencil  of 
M.  Froelich,  with  appropriate  letterpress  provided  by  M.  Stahl. 

The  same  hand  provides  the  letterpress  for  Une  fdle  soiree 
chez  Paillasse  (Iletzel),  the  drawings  for  which  are  made  by  M.  G. 
Fath.  Paillasse  and  his  wife,  having  drawn  a  big  prize  in  a 
lottery,  determine  to  celebrate  the  event  by  giving  a  party.  The 
guests  are  the  Punchinellos,  the  Harlequins,  the  Pierrots,  and 
others  of  a  more  or  less  similar  character,  and  the  party  is  of  the 
kind  which  the  Hanlon-Lees  exhibit  under  the  title  of  Une 
soiree  en  habit  noir. 

Messrs.  Hetzel  issue,  in  the  BihliotMque  d'education  et  de  recrea~ 
tion,  a  special  edition  "  pour  la  jeuuesse "  of  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian's  charming  book,  Les  vieu.v  de  la  vieille,  with  capital 
illustrations  by  F.  Lix.  The  old  soldier  Florentin  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  characters  that  the  authors  have  drawn,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  have  killed  him  off  at  the 
end.  Equally  attractive  in  its  own  way  is  the  story,  "  Lois, 
histoire  d'uue  petite  Bohemienne,"  which  appears  in  the  same 
volume  with  Les  vieux  de  la  vieille. 

It  is  only  by  its  chancing  to  be  published  at  this  season 
that  a  work  so  important  as  the  seventh  volume  of  M.  Elisee 
Reclus's  Nouvelle  geographie  (Hachette)  can  be  classed  as  a 
Christmas  book ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  in  this  place  to  do 
more  than  point  out  that  the  volume  deals  with  L'Asie  Orientale, 
and  is  admirably  provided  with  maps  and  illustrations. 

M.  Alphonse  Karr's  Les  fees  de  la  mer  (vignettes  par  Lorentz. 
Iletzel)  is  a  fairy  story  of  the  good  old  kind,  in  which  the  ad- 
ventures of  little  Andre  under  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth  ia 
search  of  his  lost  Marie  are  full  of  fun  and  grace.  The  sea- 
goddess  Smaragdine  takes  him  by  the  hand,  informs  him  that 
Marie  is  doubtless  in  the  power  of  the  fairy  Laugouste,  and  tells 
him  that  "  Protee  seul,  ce  vieux  dieu  si  connu  par  les  themes  et 
par  les  versions  du  college,  peut  nous  instruire  du  sort  de  Marie. 
II  est  vrai  qu'il  est  maintenant  empaille  ;  mais,  cependant,  il  rend 
encore  parfois  des  oracles ;  et  c'est  aujourd'hui  un  de  ses  jours." 
On  the  way  to  Proteus,  Smaragdine  points  out  various  curiosities 
to  Andre,  among  them  the  sea-serpent,  the  nereide,  and  a  dolphin ; 
"  le  dernier  est  mort  de  peur — c'est  celui-ci — le  jour  q'un  jeune  et 
immense  pianiste  voulut  renouveler  le  miracle  d'Arion,  qui 
attirait  les  poissons."  Proteus,  interrogated,  tells  Andre  that 
Langouste  has  changed  Marie  into  a  gold  fish,  and  from  that 
moment  to  the  end  the  book  consists  of  an  unflagging  series  of 
surprising  and  delightful  adventures. 

The  list  of  contributors  to  and  illustrators  of  the  two  volumes 
of  the  Magasin  d'education  et  de  recreation  (Hetzel)  is  in  itself 
warrant  enough  for  their  excellence.  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  there  were  some  English  publication  corresponding  with  it  in 
character  and  merit.  The  volumes  contain  amongst  other  attrac- 
tive matter  some  of  the  stories,  in  a  serial  form,  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  a  variety  of  pretty  tales,  a  series  of  "  Lemons  de 
lecture  "  by  M.  Legouv(5,  and  some  charming  children's  plays  by 
A.  Gennerraye. 

The  same  publishers  issue  a  special  edition  for  the  use  of  the 
young  of  M.  Jules  Sandeau's  Madeleine,  a  work  which  received 
the  honour  of  being  couronne  by  the  Academy.  Clever  illustra- 
tions are  provided  for  it  by  M.  Bayard. 

There  is  much  grace  of  writing  and  much  attractiveness  of 
matter  in  Mme.  Colomb's  work,  Les  etapes  de  Madeleine  (Hachette), 
and  M.  Tofani's  pencil  has  done  justice  in  the  illustrations  to  the 
author's  pleasant  style  and  invention. 

Catlok  (Mile.  S.  Fleuriot.  Ouvrage  illustre  de  24  gravures 
designees  sur  bois  par  Gilbert.  Hachette)  takes  us,  like  the  last- 
named  book,  into  Brittany,  and  has  many  pleasing  descriptions  of 
country  life  and  scenery.  Cadok  himself  is  a  very  interesting 
little  person,  and  his  adventures  may  be  safely  recommended. 

Among  the  very  best  of  this  j'ear's  books  is  La  tour  enchantee 
(Dreyfous),  written  and  illustrated  by  M.  A.  Robida,  to  which  we 
can  hardly  pay  a  higher  compliment  than  we  do  in  saying  that  the 
manner  of  its  telling  has  reminded  us  of  the  great  Dumas's  Casse- 
noifiette.  It  has  the  same  spontaneous  humour,  the  same  admu-- 
ably  preserved  air  of  gravity  and  simple  faith.  M.  Robida's  story 
is  a  variant  upon  an  old  legend,  to  which,  however,  he  has  im- 
parted a  fresh  vitality.  "  Une  ville,  une  tour,  un  diable,  un  alchi- 
miste."  The  tale  begins  with  these  words,  and  the  author  goes  on 
to  tell  us  that  the  town,  "  gaillardement  assise  sur  les  bords  du 
Rhir,"  is  called  Kibitzburg;  the  tower  in  which  the  alchemist, 
Martinus  Faustus  Rosenthal,  lives  dominates  the  town  from  the 
top  of  a  hill ;  and  "  le  diable  dont  nous  avons  a  nous  occuper 
utait  assez  generalement  connu  sous  le  nom  de  Satanas."  The 
alchemist  was  old,  learned,  tall,  and  bearded  as  all  astrologers  and 
alchemists  ought  to  be.  Furthermore,  people  said  he  was  ill- 
natured  and  was  mercilessly  severe  with  Satanas,  whom  he  com- 
pelled to  do  his  bidding  by  certain  magic  formulas,  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  one  sorcerer  to  another  for  all  time.    In  the 
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tower  with  the  alchemist  dwelt  his  three  daughters  and  his  pupil, 
Nicholas  Badermann,  who  was  fonder  of  beer  and  skittles  than  of 
studying  in  the  laboratory,  and  thoroughly  disliked  his  employ- 
ment. Badermann  otait  tenu  par  son  engagement  dans  la  cor- 
poration, et  quant  a  Sataaas,  nous  avons  dit  que,  par  una 
mysterieuse  formule,  I'alciiimiste  le  contraignait  a  une  oboissance 
passive.  Les  temps  sont  bien  changes,  aujourd'hui  les  alchimistes 
sont  rares  etle  diable  est  bien  tranquille.  En  ce  temps-la— auseizieme 
giecle — il  travaillait  conmie  uu  serf  toute  la  journee,  aussi  bieu  en 
diableries  et  maletices  qu'eu  ouvrages  domestiques."  Badermann 
had  for  years  been  trying  to  possess  himself  of  the  formula  for  com- 
pelling Satanas's  services,  and  one  day  listening  at  the  keyhole  he 
heard  his  master  pronounce  it.  So  in  the  Ingoldsby  "  Lay  of  St. 
Dunstan"; — 

Peter,  the  lay-brother,  meagre  and  thin, 

Five  feet  one  in  his  sandal-shoon. 
While  the  saint  thought  him  sleeping 
AVas  listening  and  peeping 

And  watching  his  master  the  whole  afternoon. 

Koseuthal,  directly  after  this  eavesdropping  of  his  pupil's,  started 
on  a  journey,  telling  Badermann  to  till  all  tlie  cisterns  and 
tanks  in  the  laboratory  with  fresh  water,  and  to  watch  the  stars 
night  and  day  through  the  big  telescope.  Then  he  goes  away, 
carefully  locking  the  door  of  the  tower  behind  him.  Badermann 
then,  after  indulging  in  various  dreams  of  what  he  will  do  with 
his  newly-acquired  power,  begins  by  summoning  Satauas,  and 
telling  him  to  fill  all  the  cisterns.  As  in  the  Ingoldsby  legend, 
he  has  not  learned  the  counter-charm,  and  the  natural  result 
follows.  The  room  is  flooded  with  water,  which  finds  its  way  out 
at  all  the  windows  and  eyelet-holes  of  the  tower.  "  Le  torrent 
grondait  toujours  dans  I'escalier.  Les  etages  inferieurs,  inondes, 
vomissaient  des  rivieres  furieuses  par  leurs  fenetres,  les  meurtrieres 
pleuraient  largement  et  les  machicoidis  de  la  plate-forme  du  labo- 
ratoire  versaient,  avec  un  immense  fracas,  des  baquets  d'eau  sur  les 
maisons  assi-ses  au  pied  de  la  tour.  '  Then  follovps  the  alarm  of 
the  inundated  town,  with  various  surprising  adventures,  all  of 
■which  are  described  with  fresh  and  vigorous  humour.  The 
cannons  are  ordered  out,  and  fired  vainly  at  the  cataract  which 
pours  from  the  tower.  Finally,  the  burgomaster  and  councillors 
make  their  way,  in  the  teeth  of  all  obstacles,  to  the  room  where 
Satanas  is  delightedly  busy  with  his  mischievous  task ;  and,  after 
various  difliculties,  Satanas — as  was  usual  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury— is  outwitted  by  an  ingenious  device.  The  whole  story, 
which  has  the  merit  of  not  being  a  line  too  long,  is  admirably 
told  ;  and  the  illustrations  have  a  peculiar  humour. 

M.  Louis  Rousselet,  in  Ze  JiU  du  connetahle  (ILtchette),  has  pro- 
duced a  romance  full  of  a  curious  interest,  purporting  to  be  the 
traditional  adventures  of  a  certain  Jean  de  Bourbon,  "  se  disant 
Fran^ais,  et  pretendant  appartenir  a  une  des  plus  nobles  families 
de  France,"  who  appeared  at  Delhi  in  about  1555,  and  took  service 
under  the  Emperor  Akber.  M.  Rousselet  tells  us  in  an  avant- 
■propos  that  "  les  descendants  de  Jean  de  Bourbon  ferment  aujour- 
d'hui un  clan  d'environ  quatre  cents  families,  dont  trois  cents  sont 
etablies  dans  le  royaume  de  Bhopal.  lis  portent  le  nom  de 
Franteis,  corruption  du  mot  Franfais,  et  out  conserve  fidelement 
leur  foi  chrtitienne." 

MM.  Hachette  have  recently  published  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
new  edition  of  M.  Victor  Lturuy's  Histoire  des  Romains,  The 
volume,  which  begins  with  Augustus  and  comes  down  to  Hadrian, 
is  splendidly  printed  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

The  same  publishers  have  undertaken  what  is  likely  to  be  a  most 
important  work,  under  the  name  of  Histoire  de  Fart  dans  Vanti- 
quite,  of  which  the  authors  are  M.  Georges  Perrot  and  M.  Charles 
Chipiez,  The  first  volume,  dealing  with  Egypt,  has  just  been 
published.  At  this  moment  we  cannot  do  more  than  call  atten- 
tion to  the  excellence  of  the  scheme  and  to  the  vast  amount  of 
skill  and  pains  displayed  in  the  illustration  of  the  work. 

Several  new  volumes,  amongst  which  we  may  mention  Les 
freres  de  lait  (Mme.  de  Stolz),  Ces  pmivres  petits  (Aimo  Giron), 
and  Les  2}etits  montcujnards  (Mme.  Jeanne  Gazin)  have  been 
added  by  MM.  Hachette  to  their  excellent  Hihliotheque  rose 
illastree. 

La  piremiere  cause  de  Tavocat  Juliette  (texte  mr  P.  J.  Stahl ; 
dessins  par  G.  Jeoffroy.  Hetzel)  is  a  peculiarly  pretty  little  story, 
republished  from  the  Maijasin    education  et  de  recreation. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  most  important  French  book  of  the  month— and,  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  Les  quatre  vents  de  Fesprit,  the  most 
important  book  of  the  year  in  French  literature — is  M.  Renan's 
Marc  Aurele  (i),  the  final  volume  of  his  series  of  studies  on  the 
origins  of  Christianity.  It  appears  from  the  preface  that  M. 
Renan  is  not  weary  of  labotu-,  and  intends  (having  worked  forward 
from  the  Christian  era  to  the  date  of  the  full  establishment  of 
the  Church)  now  to  begin  a  process  of  working  backward,  and 
exploring  the  origins  of  Christianity  as  they  may  be  found  in  the 
pre-Christian  ages  of  Judaism.  This  work,  if  he  is  able  to  ac- 
complish it,  should  be  inturesting ;  and  there  will  be  less  scope  in 
it  than  in  the  Vie  de  Jesus  and  its  followers  for  the  author's  be- 
setting sins  of  sentimentalizing  rationalism,  and  of  the  exaggeration 
of  trifling  but  picturesque  details  into  explanations  of  complicated 
transactions.    As  for  Marc  Aurele  itself,  it  is  perhaps  rather  in- 

(i)  Marc  Aurele.   Par  Ernest  Renan.    Paris:  Calmann-Le'vy. 


ferior  in  interest  to  its  predecessors.  Not  very  much  of  it  concerns- 
itself  with  the  nominal  hero  ;  nor  has  M.  Renaa  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  a  regular  abstract  or  criticism  of  the  Emperor's- 
famous  book.  He  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  admiringly  apologetic 
iu  his  own  attitude  than  anything  else ;  and  is  somewhat  elaborate 
in  his  explanations  of  the  attitude  of  Marcus  and  other  enlight- 
ened pagans  towards  Christianity.  This  elaboration  is  rather  a 
waste  of  labour,  because  it  does  not  really  come  to  anything  more 
than  what  the  most  orthodox  historians  have  always  allowed — 
first,  that  the  persecutions  were  rather  political  and  a  corollary 
from  the  Roman  idea  of  the  relations  of  Church  .and  State  thaa 
theological ;  and,  secondly,  that  both  Marcus  and  most  other 
Romans  of  high  station  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  what  Chris- 
tianity really  was.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  in  passings 
that  the  second  plea  is  rather  an  aggravation  than  an  excuse  of 
the  oilence.  M.  Renan,  of  course,  does  not  neglect  his  anti- 
supernatural  opportunities  in  the  case  of  the  Thundering  Legion, 
and,  as  also  might  be  expected,  he  gives  a  brilliant  and  sympa- 
thetic account  of  the  Lyonnese  martyrs,  being,  to  do  him  justice, 
always,  or  almost  always,  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  a  notion  that  the  one  thing  which  M.  Renan 
cannot  pardon  in  organized  and  dogmatic  Christianity  is  that  it 
has  hitherto  been  so  remarkably  successful.  The  greater  part  of 
the  volume  is,  however,  devoted  to  the  heresies  of  the  later  second 
century,  and  to  the  orthodox  polemics  and  apologists,  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  Minucius  Felix,  and  TertuUian.  The  account  of  the 
later  Marcionites,  of  Marcus  the  heretic,  and  of  the  Montanists  is 
good.  But  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  chapter  in  the  book  is 
that  entitled  "  Celse  et  Lucien."  It  is  creditable  both  to  M» 
Renan's  scholarship  and  to  his  fairness  that  he  does  not  attempt  to 
enlist  Lucian  as  in  any  sense  an  active  enemy  to  Christianity, 
though  he  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  happy  in  his  attempt  to  enlist 
the  great  "  Pantagruelist  of  Samosata  '  on  his  own  particular  side 
of  the  controversy.  It  is,  again,  characteristic  of  M.  Renan  that, 
after  his  sympathetic  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Blandina 
and  her  companions,  he  finds  fault  with  his  hero  quite  gravely  and 
seriously  for  not  having  made  use  of  "  a  good  system  of  primary- 
instruction  "  to  fight  superstition  with,  instead  of  wild  bulls  and 
red-hot  iron  chairs.  There  is  a  curious  essay  which  will  have  to 
be  written  by  somebody  some  day,  with  the  title,  "  On  the  De- 
velopment of  Fetishes  and  the  Form  they  take  under  the  Civiliza- 
tion of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  When  it  is  written  M.  Renan 
will  have  to  be  laid  largely  under  contribution  for  the  illustrations 
and  e.xamples. 

The  Abbe  Ricard,  who  occupies  a  theological  chair  at  Aix,  has 
begun  a  very  useful  series  of  little  books,  embodying,  it  would  ap- 
pear, the  substance  of  his  lectures,  on  what  he  calls  "  L'ecole 
Menaisienne  " — that  is  to  say,  Lamennais  and  his  followers,  Tha 
volumes  before  us  (2,  3)  deal  with  Lamennais  himself  and  with 
the  Abbe  Gerbet,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Perpignan.  _  The  latter 
is  not  perhaps  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  English  readers, 
though  he  played  an  important  part  at  La  Ohesnaye.  But  M. 
Ricard's  account  of  the  master  of  the  school  is  certainly  the  best 
that  we  know  of  in  any  moderate  compass,  and  perhaps  the  most 
complete,  modest  as  it  is.  Everybody  is  supposed  to  know  tha 
main  facts  of  Lamennais"s  life  ;  his  appearance  during  the  Restora- 
tion as  an  ardent  champion  of  the  new  Catholicism  ;  his  founda- 
tion with  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert  of  one  of  many  attempts 
at  the  same  impossibility,  a  Liberal-Roman  Catholic  school ;  his 
strange  journey  to  Rome,  and  the  singular  democratic  theism  or 
atheism  into  which  he  afterwards  fell.  But  this  general  outline 
wants  tilling  up  to  be  intelligible,  and  the  Abbe  Ricard's  book  fills 
it  up  very  well.  He  writes,  of  course,  from  the  extreme  orthodox 
side,  but  without  any  rancour.  It  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  he  should  endorse  the  vulgar  and  preposterous  calumny  that 
Voltaire's  infdme  meant  Christ.  M.  Ricard  seems  to  be  in  general 
both  well  informed  and  honest.  A  well-informed  man  should 
know  that  this  construction  of  I'lnfame  is,  at  least  in  some  places, 
grammatically  impossible,  and  that  it  is  logically  suitable  in  hardly 
any  ;  an  honest  man  should  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  knowledge. 

There  are  few  things  more  hackneyed  than  the  saying^  that  no 
man  was  ever  written  down  but  by  himself;  and  few  things,  un- 
fortunately, are  more  common  than  the  fact.  All  the  little  naturalist 
dogs  have  been  barking  at  M.  Sarcey  for  some  time  past,  and  re- 
proaching him  with  the  clumsiness  which  accompanies  in  him  a 
certain  rough  critical  good  sense.  By  way  of  showing  that  they 
are  right,  he  reprints  a  reprint  of  certain  articles  of  his  written 
some  twenty  years  ago.  Le  mot  et  la  chose  (4)  consists  of  short 
essays  on  the  alteration  of  the  meaning  of  words,  on  the  neologisms 
current  at  the  time,  and  so  forth.  The  remarks  are  often  sensible 
and  sometimes  amusing.  But  there  is  an  unconscious  Philistinism 
about  them  which  emphasizes  what  M.  Zola  and  his  young  friends 
have  been  saying,  and  which  recalls  to  the  mind  a  forgotten  joke 
of  the  very  period  from  which  these  articles  date — a  joke  which, 
for  aught  we  can  remember,  may  have  been  occasioned  by  Le  mot 
et  la  chose  itself.  "  Voltaire  et  l'ecole  normale  !  "  was  said  by  the 
jokers  (with  M.  Theodore  de  Banville  for  their  poetical  spokesman) 
to  be  the  war  cry  of  certain  critics,  and  everj'  page  of  this  book 
seems  to  have  "  Voltaire  et  l'ecole  normale  !  "  written  across  it  in 
large  letters.  Now  Voltaire  is  an  admirable  author,  and  the  Ecole 
normale  is  an  admirable  institution.  But  there  are  things  which 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  teaches.  Moreover,  there  are 
some  things  which   Voltaire  could  have  taught,  and  which. 

(2)  Gerbet.    Par  A.  Kicard.    Paris  :  Didier. 

(3)  Lamennais.    Par  A.  Ricard.    Paris  :  Didier. 

(4)  Le  mot  et  la  chose.   Par  F.  Sarcey.    Paris  :  Ollendorff, 
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M.  Sarcey  had  evidently  not  learnt  when  he  wrote  this  book.  He 
is  a  deadly  eneaiy  of  "  La  Sainte  Boheuie,"  and  perhaps  he  does 
well  to  be  its  enemy.  But  if  Voltaire  had  written  the  "  Fragment 
d'lin  voyage  autour  du  monde "  or  the  "  Logende  biblique,"  in 
which  Bohemians  are  satirized  here,  they  would  have  been  rather 
■dili'erent  compositions. 

M.  Edmond  Scherer's  brilliant  pamphlet  (5)  on  the  threatened 
revisioi.  of  the  French  Constitution  is  a  document  capable  of 
carrying  out  the  promise  of  its  motto,  Amara  S'lliitifcra,  to  others 
besides  Frenchmen,  Part  indeed  of  the  argument,  the  mania  of 
the  French  people  for  written  constitutioni^,  their  entire  want  of 
respect  for  them  when  they  are  written,  and  so  forth,  is  of  local 
application  only,  and  has  besides  often  been  put  before.  Other 
passages  are,  however,  both  fresher  and  of  more  general  applica- 
tion. "  La  question  u'est  point  sortie  d'uu  besoin  senti  et  con- 
scieut  du  pays  ;  elle  n'est  aliaire  que  de  reunious  publiques  et  de 
journaus."  "  La  revision  "  (read  for  this  the  rel'orm  of  Tarliamen- 
tary  procedure)  "  va  prendre  la  place  d'boimeur  parmi  les  engage- 
ments spontanement  pris  par  les  candidats  fervents  ou  imperieuse- 
ment  dictes  aux  candidats  timides."  "  La  liitilito  des  griefs 
alleguos  "  (against  an  Upper  House)  "est  si  bien  seutie  de  ceux 
meraes  qui  en  font  le  plus  de  bruit  qu'ils  cherchent  a  les  renforcer 
par  des  considerations  theoriques."  "  Les  adversaires  du  seuat  se 
scandalisent  de  sa  resistance  a  des  decisions  de  la  chambre, 
comme  si  sa  fonction  n'etait  pas  le  controle  et  par  consequent,  le 
cas  ocheant,  la  contradiction.  '    De  quibus  fabuhi? 

The  twelfth  volume  of  M.  Thiers's  speeches  (6)  carries  the 
lecord  up  to  the  eve  of  the  war  of  1870,  tinislung  with  the  e.\tra- 
-ordinary  scene  of  confusion  which  accompanied  his  protest  against 
the  action  of  the  OUivier  Ministry  on  July  15. 

We  can  only  here  mention  an  elaborate  treatise  (7),  bristling 
with  tigui-es,  on  the  history  of  French  Huance  from  1S70  to  1S78. 
it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  financial  interest  of  the  period  is 
almost  unique,  because  of  the  altogether  unprecedented  burdens 
suddenly  thrown  on  the  country  by  the  war. 

8iguor  Minghettia  treatise  on  Church  and  State,  which  is 
well  known  in  its  original  language,  has  been  well  translated  (8) 
into  French  by  M.  Louis  Borguet,  and  has  the  advantage  of  an 
introduction  by  M.  de  Laveleye.  Both  author  and  introducer  are 
kuown  as  partisans  of  the  Cavourian  maxim,  though  M.  de  Laveleye 
is  more  awake  to  the  dangers  of  an  "  unmuzzled  ''  Church  than 
Signor  Minghetti  seems  to  be.  It  would  hi  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  latter  holds  to  his  opinion  that  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  has  produced  "  uu  grand  apaisement  des 
■esprits  en  Irlande." 

it  has  no  doubt  suggested  itself  often  enough  to  the  minds 
of  students,  as  an  example  of  sic  trnnsit,  that  the  Count  de 
Crignan  probably  thought  that  he  was  sligiitly  "  derogating  "  in 
bestowing  his  hand  upon  Mile,  de  Sevigno,  and  that  no  one  but 
an  antiquary  would  now  ever  have  heard  of  the  house  of  Grignan  but 
for  the  fact  of  its  last  representative  being  lucky  in  his  third 
mother-in-law.  Certainly  his  son,  the  ill-starred  Marquis  de 
'Grignan,  would  not,  even  if  he  had  come  into  existence,  have 
insj,ired  any  one  with  the  idea  of  writing  an  octavo  volume  (9) 
about  his  short  life.  But  everything  connected  with  Mine,  de 
Sevigne  is,  and  will  remain,  interesting.  As  for  the  Marquis  him- 
self, there  is  not  much  to  say  of  hi'o,  except  that  he  entered  the 
army  early,  that  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  financier 
((whom  his  very  detestable  mother  tried  at  once  to  cheat  and  to 
snub),  that  he  had  the  good  sense  to  retire  with  her  from  the  pro- 
vincial viceroyalties  of  Grignan  to  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  his 
father-in-law's  Paris  hotel,  and  that,  with  strange  ill  luck,  after 
■escaping  both  death,  wounds,  and  captivity  at  Blenheim,  and  even 
gaining  some  credit  (it  is  not  quite  clear  what  lor)  on  that  fatal 
<lay,  he  reached  France  with  the  remnants  of  the  beaten  army  only 
to  die  of  small-pox  at  Thionville.  But  M.  Masson's  book  contains 
-&  good  deal  of  interesting  matter  of  one  kind  and  another. 

M.  Louis  Liard's  study  of  Descartes  (10)  is  both  well  designed 
and  well  carried  out.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  an  attempt  at  a  new 
biography,  but  is  an  attempt  to  show  what  Descartes  did,  especi- 
ally in  the  physical  sciences  and  in  mathematics,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  subsequeut  research. 

M.  Eugene  Asse  has  completed  his  edition  (11)  of  Galiani's 
letters,  which,  as  has  been  belore  pointed  out,  has  I'ollowed  very 
-closely  on  another  edition.  M.  Asse  has,  however,  justified  his 
book  by  an  excellent  notice  on  Galiani. 

The  entire  work  of  the  brothers  Goncourt  will  shortly  be  acces- 
\sible  in  the  format  of  the  well-known  Biblwtlie<pie  Char  pent  ier. 
That  work,  as  is  sufficiently  well  known,  is  of  very  unequal  value, 
its  best  part  is  beyond  all  doubt  concerned  with  art  and  artists, 
and  especially  with  the  art  and  the  artists  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.    The  present  volume  (12)  contains  studies  on  Watteau, 


(5)  La  reoision  de  la  constitution.  I'ar  E.  Schcrer.  Paris  :  Librairie 
Isouvelle. 

(6)  Discours parlementaires  de  M.  Thiers.  Tonic  12.  Paris:  Calniann- 
Le'vy. 

(7)  Les  finances  fran^aises  en  1870-1S73.  2  vols.  Par  Matliieu  Bodet. 
Jaris :  Haoliette. 

(8)  L'etai  et  I'cgHse.  Par  L.  MiiighuUi.  Traduits  par  L.  liurgiKt. 
Paris:  Gernner-BailHere. 

(9)  Le  mar<]uis  de  Crignan.    Par  F.  Masson.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(10)  JJescurtes.    Par  L.  Liaul.    Paris  :  Gcrmer-Baillic're. 

(11)  Leitres  de  i'ubhc  Galiuui.  Tome  2.  I'ar  K.  Asse.  Paris  : 
-Cliarpeutier. 

(12)  L'ait  ail  XVIIL  siiele.  Par  E.  ct  J.  (le  Goucourt.  St'rie  i. 
/Paris :  Charfenticr. 


Chardin,  Boucher,  and  Latour,  written  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  which  probably  no  one  else  has  in  our  time  equalled. 

M.  Alfred  Duquet  (13)  is  a  very  industrious  military  writer. 
Having  accomplished  the  first  part  of  his  history  of  the  war  of  1 870- 
71,  he  thinks  it  well  to  go  back  ou  the  Italian  campaign  in  order  to 
show,  as  he  thinks,  the  drawbacks  of  the  French  army  and  generals 
of  the  Empire  under  dili'erent,  but  equally  instructive,  circumstances. 
The  book  is  careful  and  instructive,  but  exhibits  M.  Duquet  in  the 
light  of  a  Chauvinist  who  would  be  described  in  his  own  country 
by  no  milder  epithet  than  enrage.  And  he  winds  up  by  saying 
that  all  persons  who  lend  money  to  "  (Strangers  malveillants, 
Italiens  ou  autres,"  commit  the  crime  of  "  lese-patrie,"  and  that 
in  case  of  another  unfortunate  war  MALHEUK  A  EUX.  This 
is  a  kind  of  insanity. 

The  Lett.res  int.imes  (14)  of  Hector  Berlioz  in  a  convenient  form 
will,  as  M.  Gounod  says,  help  to  give  an  idea  of  his  singular 
character.  Written  as  they  are  to  an  intimate  friend,  aud 
evidently  without  the  least  thought  of  publication,  they  display 
even  more  strongly  than  his  Memoirs  the  almost  ferocious  con- 
centration on  his  art  which  was  his  main  characteristic.  But 
they  are  not  letters  which  can  be  fully  described  in  a  short 
notice. 

M.  Pierre  Veron  of  the  Charivari  is  a  person  whose  attempts  to 
be  funny,  if  it  were  not  for  the  often  excellent  illustrations  which 
accompany  them,  would  provoke  a  parody  of  the  famous  problem, 
and  suggest  the  question  "  si  un  Franj ais  peut  avoir  de  I'esprit.'' 
This  present  publication  (15),  a  dictionary  with  facetious  or 
would-be  facetious  explanations,  is  perhaps  more  provocative  of  the 
question  than  ever. 

The  late  M.  St.-Ilen5  Taillandier  is  not  likely  ever  to  hold 
a  very  high  rank  in  the  history  of  French  literature.  His 
range  of  appreciation  was  limited,  and  he  pushed  thd  qualities 
which  have  been  specially  termed  academic  to  a  ludicrous 
extent.  But  he  was  industrious,  careful,  and  generally  trust- 
worthy in  point  of  fact.  The  present  volume  (16)  of  articles, 
collected  like  most  of  his  work  from  the  Revue  des  deux  mondcs, 
contains  a  study  of  Boursault,  of  a  length  rather  disproportionate 
to  the  value  of  that  dramatist;  and  some  papers  on  the  Neo-Pro- 
ven^al  school  of  poets,  which  are  interesting.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  defunct  critic  in  his  remarks  on  ancient  Provencal  literature 
should  have  chosen  to  show  a  more  than  academic  ignorance  of 
the  results  of  modern  inquiry  into  the  literary  origins  of  his  own 
country. 

La  rcijion  du  Bas-Illwne  (17)  is  in  the  main  a  plea  for  the  revival 
of  Aigues-Mortes  as  a  coaling  port  to  work  the  collieries  of  the 
Gard,  and  connecting  it  with  the  interior  by  improving  the 
system  of  canals  and  "  canalized  "  rivers.  M.  Lentheric  has  visions 
of  the  Camargue  entirely  reclaimed  and  made  a  busy  hive  of  in- 
dustry— a  consummation  which  would  not  a  little  grieve  those 
persons  who  find  it  one  of  the  few  primitive  regions  of  North- 
western liurope. 

M.  Rothschild  has  published  many  handsome  books,  but  M, 
Yriarte's  Un  condottiere  an  XV'^  siecle{lS)  will  rank  with  almost 
any  of  them  in  sumptuousness.  It  is,  as  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  llenaissance  will  at  once  translate  the  title, 
a  study  of  yigismondo  Pandolfo  Malatesta,  and  especially  of  the 
singular  architectural  creations  at  his  capital.  M.  i'riarte  passes 
ver\'  lightly  over  the  atrocious  imputations  which  have  been  made 
on  iSigismond's  morals,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  most  atrocious  of  them  all.  His  book  also  sutt'ers  from  a 
fault  which  we  have  observed  in  other  books  of  his — a  certain  de- 
sultoriness  of  treatment  which  leaves  but  a  confused  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  contains,  however,  a  great  deal  of 
information,  and  its  illustrations  cannot  be  spoken  of  too  highly. 

Another  sumptuous  work  of  a  not  dissimilar  kind  is  M.  Muntz's 
Les  precursciu-s  de  la  renaissance  {ig) — a  sketch  of  the  art  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  aud  early  tifteenth  centuries  in  Italy, 
and  of  its  gradual  assimilation  of  classical  models  and  ideas. 
M.  Muntz  is  evidently  an  ardent  classicist ;  and  he  is  very  severe 
ou  the  gropings  of  his  "precursors"  after  classical  g)a33,  sim- 
plicity, aud  avoidance  of  the  grotesque.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  bis  book  is  so  lavishly  and,  for  the  most  part,  so  well  illus- 
trated that  the  most  studious  reader  finds  himself  turning  over 
M.  Muntz's  learned  letterpress  rather  unceremouiously  in  search  of 
the  illustrations. 

The  most  remarkable  novel  before  us  is  unquestionably  the 
Berijer  of  M.  de  Glouvet  (20).  It  is  much  better  than  Le  marinier, 
and  is  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  Le  forestier,  which  first 
showed  that  France  had  a  new  and  original  writer  of  prose  fiction. 
The  picture  of  the  solitary  shepherd  on  the  heaths  of  Maine, 
dwelling  alone  with  his  flock  and  his  great  black  goat  till  he  has 
the  credit  of  sorcery,  is  exceedingly  powerful,  aud  so  is  the  story 
of  one  of  the  crimes  which  the  parsimony  of  French  peasants 
makes  not  uncommon  with  them.    This  crime  AndrtS  Fleuse, 

(13)  La  guerre  dltalie.    Par  A.  Duquet.    Paris :  Charpentier. 

(14)  Hector  Berlioz — Lettres  intimes.    Paris:  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(15)  La  mascarade  de  I'histoire.    Par  P.  Veron.    Paris:  Dentu. 

(16)  L'tudes  littcraires.    Par  St.-Kene  Taillandier.    Paris:  Plon. 
(ly)  La  riyion  du  Bas-Iihune.    Par  C.  Lenthe'ric.    Paris:  Ilachette. 

(18)  Un  condottiere  au  XVc  siecle  a  Jtimini.  Par  G.  Yriarte.  Paris; 
Eotbscliiia. 

(19)  Les  precurseurs  de  la  renaissance.  Par  E.  Muntz.  Paris:  Librahia 
do  I'Art. 

{30)  JJergtr.    Par  Jules  dc  Glouvot.    Paris:  Calmanu-Lc'vy. 
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tbe  slieplierd-sorcerer,  avenges.  The  colour  of  the  book  is,  as  usual 
•with  the  author,  sombre,  but  its  merit  is  great. 

Out  et  no)i(2i)  is  one  of  the  clever,  but  slifrht  and  rather 
conventional,  sketches  which  M.  Calraaun-Levy  publishes  in 
square  1 6mo.  with  discreet  asterisks  in  the  authors  place  on  the 
title-page.  IIow  a  wealthy  lady,  bound  by  her  husband's  will 
not  to  marry  again  on  pain  of  losing  her  fortune,  fell  in  love  with 
■Ler  son's  tutor ;  how  she  would  not  marry  him,  but  frankly  ollered 
to  pretermit  the  ceremony  ;  how  he  v\  as  shocked  and  refused  ;  and 
what  was  her  punishment,  M.  or  Mme.  Trois  Etoiles  tells,  in  a 
manner  which  has  at  least  two  merits— brevity  and  the  avoidance 
of  the  tone  of  unwholesome  sentimentality  which  M.  Feuillet 
■would  have  thrown  over  the  story. 

Le  i)ays  des  arts  (22),  by  an  author  -whose  early  death  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  his  friends,  is  made  up  of  atelier  stories, 
some  of  which  have  not  a  little  merit.  Ua  caur  do  soldat  (23)  is 
a  fair  average  novel  of  no  very  detinite  style,  while  L'  Onihra  (2. J.)  is 
somewhat  below  the  average,  and  Un  amour  hewcux  (21)  very 
much  below  it.   

(21)  Ouietnnn.    Par**'.    Paris:  Calmann-Lovy. 

(22)  Le  pays  dis  arts.    Par  Durant)'.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 

.(23)  Uii  cceiir  de  soUIat.    Par  Claire  do  Chandenciix.    Paris  :  Plon. 
<24)  L'Ombia.    Par  A.  Gernevrayc.    Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 
^25)  Un  amour  heuveux.    Par  It.  L.    Paris  :  Rouquette. 
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The  ri<;ht  Hon.  tbe  Earl  of  DICIE.  Chairman. 
The  Ri-ht  lion,  tbe  E  irl  I'.  A  l  lUrRST. 

The  Ri^lit  Hon.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  HICKS-BEACU,  CarL.M.P. 
Lieut. -Col.  1!.  NKiEL  E.  KINGSCOTE,  C.B.,  M.P. 
GEORCi;  T.  .1.  SI  1  rili:i;i  lX-ESTCOURT,Esq.,  M.P. 
AMBROSE  L.  (illDDAUD,  Esq. 
EDWARD  BOWLY,  Esq. 
WILLIA.M  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esq, 
MajorT.  W.  CHESTER  MASTER,  M.P. 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE   and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c. 
apuly  to  the  Piii.\cii>al. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  .January  31. 

GIRTON  COLLEGE,  Cambridge.— The  ensuinfr  ENTRANCE 
EX.\.MIN.^.TION  will  be  held  at  tlie  Loudon  University.  I!ur,iu?ton  Gardens,  and 
will  he^dn  on  Monday.  March  1.1.  Forms  of  Entry  may  l  e  obtained  irom  the  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Ciiooii  Kimlcu'iMiN.  ;(1  Kensinston  Park  Gardens,  Loudon,  W.,  to  wliom  they  should 
be  returned  bv  .liinniirv  31. 

SClloL.VUSlIlPS,  tenable  for  three  years,  and  of  the  annual  value  of  XCO,  t'M,  and  £10 
respectively,  will  be  awarded  in  connexion  with  this  Examination. 


H 


YDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 
The  JUNIOR  TEK.M  l>csin3  January  12. 
The  SENIOK  TERM,  January  3U. 
Prospectuseg.  contahiiDs  Terms,  Names  of  Proiessors,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Lady  Resident. 

R    I    G    H    T    0    N  COLLEGE. 

Pr;nci>aZ-Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  SLA.,  Queen's  College.  Oxford. 
ri«-/'rmcij!oi-Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge. 
A  special  Army  Class,  in  which  prciiaration  is  made  for  Sandhurst,  \\*ooIwicb,  Cooper's  Hill, 
and  Indian  Civil  Service,  has  been  in  active  work  for  some  time.    The  course  of  instructloa 
enables  Boys  to  iro  np  for  their  examination  direct  from  the  College. 
The  NEXT  TLR.M  will  eonimeuce  on  Friday,  Januar}' 27. 

r.  W.  MADDEN.  M.R.A.S.,  Secrelarij. 

QOMERSETSIIIRE    COLLEGE,    BATIL— The    Collefje  is 

^  divided  into  Classical  and  Modern  sides.  BO.VRDKKS  are  talcen  in  the  Senior  Depart- 
ment by  the  lleiid-.Mas'.er  ;  in  the  .Junior  Depiirliiicnt  by  the  Rev.  Piiii.lu  CuiCK,  M.A. 
Special  attention  is  gi V en  to  Delicate  or  Baekwiiid  Lnjs.— For  Prospectus,  List  ol  Honours, 
ite.,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  T.  M.  Blto.MLEY,  M..\. 

KELLY      COLLEGE,      TAVISTOCK,      South  Devon. 
rliniriKin,  of  ■/■/■«.<((■!».■  The  Ris;bt  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DEVON. 
Ucad-Muslir:  HUBERT  W.  TAVLOli    ,\1 .  A.  i  Eorincrl  v  Fcl  low  of  St.  John's 
CollcL-e.  Cambridge,  17tb  Wnin.i^k  r  and  .-itli  Classic  IHr.e). 
BOYS  prepared  I<h'  the  l'ni^ ersities,  the  .Vnii\-,  .Na\  \  ,  anil  (.  ivil  Service  ICxaminatious,  and 
the  I'rofe^sioiis.     Large  airy  buildings  ;    healthy  and  bracing  position,  iaeing  Dartmour  ; 
spacious  playground;  home  comforts.    Inclusive* Fees  for  Boarders.  £24  per  Term.  NEXT 
TER.M  commences  January  20.  Itt82.    For  Prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  the  UE.lL>-M.\STEn. 


SLE    OF    WIGHT     COLLEGE,   R  Y  D  E. 

THREE   ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  NEXT  TERM  begins  January  asth. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Mastei:. 


G  E. 


srms  00  and  60  Guineas  iier 


DOVER  COL 
P,rs«/cii(-Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 
Kext  Term  will  commence  on  January  18.   Board,  £413  ts.   Tuition  from  13  to  13  Guioeu. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  BELL,  M.A.,  the  Head  Master,  or  W.  KsocKEIv 
Esq..  the  Honorary  Secretar)'. 

q^KINlTY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 

J-  Founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  CoLLiS,  D.D.  The  Warden.  RICHARD  F.  CURRY, 
M.A.,  is  assi.-;tcd  by  Seven  Resid,'>iit  Masters.  Clnsaical  and  Modern  Sides.  Preparation  tor 
the  Uiih  ersities.  and  all  eonii'etiti\e  Kxaininaticns.  Siieehil  Chis^ies  fur  tlic  Army  Exaniina- 
tions.  Great  attention  paid  to  Modem  Languages.  Junior  Department  tor  Youni:  Boys. 
Larfje  Playin?  Fields,  Gymnasium,  Fives  Courts,  &c.  a:c.  Term 
annum  Apply  to  tlie  Wahden. 

OT.  ANDREW'S    COLLEGE,    CIIARDSTOCK,  Dorset  

^  Terms  moderate  and  inclusive.  NEXT  TERM  begins  January  27,  1882. —Apply  to 
School  Secrktauv. 

W  0  R  T  11  I  n1>     college,  SUSSEX. 

'  '  Preparation  fur  the  Public  S'jhools,  Universities,  and  Professions.  A  yearly  examina- 
tion is  held  to  test  the  progress  ot  the  Boys. 

Prospeetust'S  and  recent  successes  at  tlie  Sandhnrst  and  Tjondon  T^niversity  Examinations 
forwarded  on  application.   The  iTRST  TERM  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  January  25. 
Principal-Mr.  W.  E.  LLOYD  TREVOR. 
Vice-Pniicipal^'Slr.  FREDERIC  LOWE.  B.A.,  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge. 

\riCTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY.— A  Public  School,  with 

'  special  advantages  of  climate  and  unusual  opportunities  of  acquiring  modern  Languages. 
Board  and  tuition  in  nn  case  exccedXTU  ayear — I'i  inci/jaf,  R.  UALLEY  CU AMBERS, MrA., 
with  ten  Assistant  Masters. 

PREPARATION  for  the  UNIVERSITIES,  for  the  NAVAL, 

-L  MILITARY,  and  CIVIL  SERVICES,  and  for  general  pursuits,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Head-Master,  the  Rev.  JAMES  \vnirK.  M  A.,  hite  Head-Master  of  the  Oxford 
Military  College,  and  formerly  Instructor-  in  .Mntliematirs  nt  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
SVoulwich  ;  assisted  by  a  large  statt'uf  Resident  .Mustcis.  (ii-jidua(fs  in  Honours  of  Oxford  aud 
Cambridge.— Applications  for  information  as  to  Cadctshii's,  Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  Medals, 
Terms,  successes  of  former  I'upils,  &c.  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 
Royal  Nnval  School.  New  Cross,  S.E.  ALFRED  EAMES,  Secretary. 

QT,  MARYLEBONEaiid  ALL  SOULS'  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

^  (in  union  with  King's  College). —The  NEXTTER>[  commences  on  January  23.— For 
Prospectus  and  all  information  apply  to  the  Seuhetahv,  1  Cornwall  Terracj,  liegent'd 
Park.  N^W^  

WIMBLEDON   SCHOOL.— This   School,    established  prin- 

'  »  ci pally  for  the  Education  of  those  intended  for  the  Army,  tiflurds  special  means  of 
Preparation  for  tlie  dirtlrent  Military  and  Xaval  Competitive  Appointments. 

An  unusually  large  stalt'  of  Masters  enables  each  Pupil  to  receive  complete  individual 
instrurt^oii  and  att(,'nt!on. 

For  the  lust  twenty  years  tlie  yearly  averige  nnmherof  Successful  Candidates  who  have 
passed  direct  i  iom  tliis  School  tor  Woolwicli.  Sandhurst,  and  the  Line  has  been  17, 
The  NEXT  TERM  eomn.tnees  on  'l  uesd;iy,  January  17. 

For  further  particrUnrs.  ajiply  to  either  of  the  Head-Masters,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  BrackENBUUY 
or  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Wynne.  Wimbledon  Sehool.  Surrey. 

A  RMY,  CIVIL  SERVICE,  &c.— An  experienced  and  successful 

TUTOR  prepares  CANDIDATES  for  the  Army,  Civil  Service,  and  other  Examina- 
tions. References  to  former  Puiiils.— Address,  M.A. ,  Messrs.  Newman  &  Co.,  Publishers,  A'S 
Hurt  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

MORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 
GENTLEMEN  (exclusivel?),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  W.  The  LENT 
TERM  eomniences  Monday.  .lanuttry  16.  New  Puiiils,  ;  Kindergarten  and  Transitiou 
Class,  10  :  Upper  School,  11  A.JI. 

1")EL1CATE   BOYS.— A  Married   OXFORD  GRADUATE 

(without  other  dnlicsl  receives,  in  a  larjre  Ctnmtry  House,  with  twenty  acres  of  crounds- 
SIX  PKIVATE  PUPILS,  who  need  especial  care._M..\..  llillbank  House,  near  Malvern. 

A  N  OXFORD  GRADUATE  receives  One  or  Two  GENTLe" 

MEX.  to  read  for  the  Universities  or  Orders.  Good  House,  Gaidcu,  &c.  High  references. 
Address,  ViCAii.  Rurton  Joyce.  Notts. 

(CANDIDATES    for    MATR1CUL.\T10N    at    the  Endisli 


trniversities  arc  received  and  prenared  at  the  COLLEGE.  ISLE  o:  CUMBRAE?  N.B. 

should  be  made  to  the  Very  Kcv.  the  PnovosT  of  Cumbbae,  the  College^ 


All  applieatioii.,  ........ 

Islcol  Cunibrac,  N.R. 
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J^MESBURY  HOUSE,  TAGE  HEATH,  BICKLEY,  Kent, 

Kev.  EDMUND  FOWLE,  Author  of  a  very  successful  Series  of  Latia  ami 
Greek  School  Books,  receives  TIIIRTY-TIIREE  EOYS  unaer  the  age  of  Fifteen, 
to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools. 

HARFE-DALE  SCHOOL,  near  BEN-KHYDDING,  Leeds. 

A  rUBLIC  SCII(H>L  for  SONS  of  GEXTLEMEX. -Prepiiration  for  Scholiirsliip 
and  otiier  Exutninutious.    Modern  Lnn^uujres.    Natural  Sciunce.     Splendid  site.  Kefereiicrus 

to  Nublemeuaiul  Church  Dignitaries,  Jtc.— Apply  to  Kev.  T.  GltASGEU  liUTX,  M.A  Kntruuce 

Scliuhirship  Exuniiniition  in  January. 

NAVAL  CADETSHIPS,  PUBLTO  SCHOOLS,  &c. 
••Eastmim's  "  R.X.  ACADEMV. 
BURGOYNE  MOUSE,  SOUTHSEA. 
Pi  inclpal,  since  IWiO,  G.  EASTCOTT  SPICKERNELI>. 
Burffoyne  House  is  situate  close  to  nnd  directly  faciiijr  the  Sen.    Vupils  enjoy  jrootl 
BOATING  and  BATHING,  and  are  nil  taught  to  SWIM.    Puiiils  received  Irom  Nin"e  years 

of       luid  upwards  For  every  iul'ormatiou,  and  results  of  Kxaniiuations  since  184)5,  address 

the  PulNCIP.\L,  as  above.  ■  

T>EV.  R.  H.  QUICK,  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow, 

takes  as  Boarders  YOUNG  BOYS  prci>aring  for  the  Public  Schools.— Address,  llill 
House,  Guildford. 

n'V'ERSLADE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  near  RUGBY.— 

^  ^  The  Rev.  G.  F.  WRIGHT,  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  C.  C.  C.  Cnmb.  formerly  Assistimt-Master 
at  Shrewsbury  School  and  at  Wellington  College,  prepares  liOYs  for  the  Public  Schools. 

ESLEYAN  COLLEGE,  TAUNTON".— HEAD-MASTER- 

SHIP  In  conseriucnce  of  the  retirement,  in  Jnly  next,  of  Tiiom  \s  SriiLV.  B.  A., 

after  thirty-nine  years'  IhltIiI  v  e-teenu'il  '^(.■rvicc.  the  DircctuT's  m  e  jiiciuii  i  il  to  rcr.  i\  o  a  I'pl  ii  n- 
tions  fur  the  position  of  I11;a1)-MA>  1  1;K.     Api.lirants  must  be  mmmiIk!  ^  t«l  tlir  \\\'vU>tiii 

Methodist  Society   and  (ini.iniite--  ot  0\  ord.  Canitind;:c,  nr  Li.ini.'ii.    Ail  v<  n iniii  iitii >iis 

must  be  sent  to  Mr,  Keg  in  a  lu  Baumcut  i',  Tuuuton,  from  wlioni  turtlier  imnii-  Liliii  b  may  l>c 
obtained. 

A    RESPECTABLE,  middle-apred  MAN  would  be  glad  of 

EMPLOYMENT  of  any  kind  ;  is  a  fair  scholar,  and  has  held  appointments  of  great 
responsibility,  First-cla.s3  recommendations.  Moderate  remuneration.  Address,  J.  G., 
2Granby  Street,  Ilampstcad  Koad.  N.W. 

T3R1GHT0N.— BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

'    Esplanade.    Neor  the  West  Pier.   C;ntral  and  quiet.    Lonj:  established.    Suites  of 
Rooms.  SpaciousCofFce-room  forLadiesand  Gentlemen.  Sea-WattrServicein  thelloiel. 
 BENJN.  bull.  Managtr. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 
THKOUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIKE  SYSTEM.  The  oritrinal.  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  ExtraChart'e  for  time  yiven.  I^ar-'e.  risefnl  Stock  to  select  I'roni, 
Illustrated  priced  rataloi;ue,  with  Terms,  post  free.  _*J  48. 249,  and  260  Tottenham  Court  Koud, 
andl'J,  :!0.aud2IMorweUStreet.\V.  Established  1^62, 

HUNYADI  JANOS. 

"  TAe  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water T 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

*'  Speedy,  Sure,  and  Gentle." 

Professor  ROBERTS,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Recommended  by  Professors  VON   LIEBIG,  VIRCHOW, 
AITKEN,  MACNAMARA,  SILVER,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  name  of  the  "APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED," 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  \s.  6d.  er=  2s.  per  bottle, 

HEAL  &  SON 

HAVE  ADDED 

SITTING-ROOM  FURNITURE 

TO  THEIR  VERY  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

A  Catalogue  of  BEDROOM  FURNITURE,  with  GOO  Designs, 
sent  free  by  post. 


HEAL  &  EON,  195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS. 
From  15s.  per  piece. 

WALL   PAPERS   AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

C.  HINDLEY  &  SONS, 

290  TO  29-1  -i^ir  OXFORD    STREET,  \V. 


FRY'S 
COCOA. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  \m. 
JIEDALS,  SYDNEY,  mo.    MELBOURNE,  1881. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA 

"  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." 


PIIUIC  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S    COCOA  EXTRACT 

"  Strictlv  pure."_W.  W.  StodDART, 

IM.C,  F.C.S.,  Citij  Aiialusl.  Urislol. 

FIFTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


SPECTACLES  versus  BLINDNESS. 

ONE-FOURTH  of  ttwso  sufl'oring  from  blindness  can  trace  tbeir 
calamity  to  the  nsc  of  coim  i  sini  tiidc-;  nr  lcn<c-:  i i niierfoi-t I v  ndapti'il  to  the  si<.'ht. 

Mr.lIENUV  LAUKANCH,!.-  ~  ,  o,  „  opt  iri,ii,.  IMO  i;s>  i.s  A  1,1 ,  V  u.lii|it<  his  Improved 
ypi  ctacles  at  his  residence. 'J  1   jd     u  i  ( iunti  ii-.  1' 


pUdi  tcu  to  (our.  SIR  .11  l.H  .^  1;1..NK1(1(  r  «iil<-:  •  [  liuir 
oi.tiriiuis  in  l,.,ii.lon  with.iut  sni-cis,.  hilt  vuiir  v|iiH't:i.'1cs  Miit  lui  n,litiir,thl 
yciui  s.      cdUlliined  with  otlicis.  is  u-iillv  suri.ri-iu^'. "    ]>l:.  I'.li; 

SinviDU-.Miijor,  W.E.M..  writes:    •■  1  could  not  liiivc  l.ciii  vcil  il   1,1c 

have  been  .so  much  iiii|ir(i\cil  and  relieved  at  my  !(;:e.M'.  I  ctiu  imw  u';i 
altliou^ih  sulicriu;.'  iioiu  ciitiiract  i.u  the  ri^-ht  c.\  c."  Siunhii  Ic^t  i  iih  1 1  i  :i  i  ^ 
Consulting  Physician.  VVcstndiiMer  ll.ispitui  ;  \'cn,  ,\rclidcaci.ii  I'liluu  i  .  ( 
Maenmlleu,  Brcnlwood.  the  Kev.  .Mother  .\1.1h>.s,  S.  Mnry..  .Vl,l-.i.lUi 
ol"  others.   Mr.  Luuraucc's  Paini>lalct,'"iii>ectacles.  their  Use  and  Abuse," 


iSiitmdiii 
tiivd  tlir  jiriiicilml 

\.  -nH'  rl, -U  ilcss  of 
1>,  (  h,  liii-l.ird.  lute 
tli,H  n,^  ■.  ,hl  could 
;]  iIlv  siiiiiilcsr  print, 

li'iiu  Dr.  Kadchllc. 

lilt. Ml  ;  I.icut.-(;cn. 

'I        laul  hundreds 

post  tree. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


"ROYAL    EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE  COHPOKATION. 

^  (Established  hy  Royal  Charter,  A. d.  1720.) 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 
Office.«_ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON:  BltANCH  Okfick_;J9  PALL  MALL,  SAW 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £1.000.000. 
JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  tlsq..  Governor. 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  Sub-Gorernor. 
FREDERICK  JOSEPH  EDLMANN,  Esq.,  J}e/mty-Go>:€rnor, 
Directors, 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
John  Garratt  Cattley,  Esq. 
Mark  Cnrr^e  Close,  Esq. 


Edward  .Innie-;  Danieil,  Esq, 
WiiliHMi  l):ivi.!Mm,  Esq. 
Alfred  D^iit.  Kmi. 
Alexnii.lcr  DriKc,  Esq. 
Charles  lltM  iiumn  (iuschen,  Esq. 
Charle.s  Ernest  (Jreen,  Esq. 
Charles  Se^  iiiour  Grentell,  Esq, 
Biinm  Heath. 
AVilmot  Holland,  Esq. 


Egerton  Hiibhard.  Esq. 
William  Knowles.  Esq. 
Nevile  Lui)l)ouk,  Enq. 
Georee  Forbes  .\Ialcolmson,  Estjw 
Diiniel  Memertzlia^eii,  Esq. 
Hon.  Ronald  Leslie  Melville. 
William  Robert  Moberly.  Esq. 
■Williiiin  (iiiir  Kiithbone,  Esq. 
Sir  Juiui  Kt.sL',  Ban. 
SanuR  l  Let.  Si  liu-ster,  Esq. 
Eric  Carrinulon  Smith.  Esq. 
Montaj-'u  C.  Wdkinson.  Esq. 


^OTICE— The  usual  Fifteen  Dava  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  fallins- 
i.>    due  at  Christmas  will  expire  on  January  9, 188i. 
FiRK  Assi-ii \N('KS  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Asm  r am  i  s  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Loans  nre  i-'nintcl  mi  security  of  Life  interests  in  connexion  with  Policies  of  Assurance. 

A  Inv'^i.'  iiartifijiiiiitm  in  rmlits.  witii  the  iriiarantee  of  the  in\e.ited  Capital  Stuck,  ani 
exemplii.n.  uihUt  n.vul  CiiHi  t.  r.  trnui  the  lijibilities  of  I'urfntr.^hip. 

All  leui  iiii  [>i  n\ L'rm  tits  in  nnidern  prm  ticc,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  te-ttd  liy  the  exiierienee  of  iiii»ie  than  a  Century  and  "a  Half. 

The  Curi»urati»ui  are  o|X'n  to  consider  applications  for  Agencies. 

A  l*rob|ieetus.  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Royul  Exchan;,'e,  London.  E.  R.  HANDCOCK,  .Sn-retanj^ 


gCOTTISH 


UNION    and  N.\TIONAL 

COMP.\NY.    Established  1821. 


INSURANCE 


CAPITAL  SIX  AIILLIONS  STERLING. 

"  Invested  Eunds,  £2,7(10,000.        Yearly  Revenue,  £000,000. 

SPECIAL  BONUS  POLICIES 

At  Premiums  which  do  not  exceed  and,  in  many  cases,  are  less  than  those  of  other 
oltiees  without  profits. 

.^2.jo  £1,000  .4;joo 

for  Secured  by  Payment  of  for 
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GERMANY, 

THE  rescript  of  the  German  Emperor,  issued  in  his 
quality  of  King  of  Prussia,  appears  to  have  caused 
great  alarm  and  consternation  in  Germany.  It  is  regarded 
by  all  outside  Court  circles,  and  possibly  by  some  within 
them,  as  laying  down  dangerous  doctrines  for  the  present, 
and  threatening  worse  things  for  the  future.  Its  two 
main  propositions  are  that  the  acts  of  the  Government 
are  not  the  acts  of  the  Minister  who  countersigns  them, 
but  of  the  Sovereign  who  orders  them  ;  and  that  officials 
at  election  time  are  bound,  under  pain  of  dismissal,  to 
support,  or  at  least  not  to  actively  oppose,  the  policy  which 
the  Sovereign  recommends  to  the  country.  If  it  is  asked 
whether  these  propositions  are  contrary  to  the  proper 
theory  of  constitutional  government,  the  preliminary  points 
must  first  be  settled,  what  Constitution  we  are  speaking 
of,  and  whether  we  mean  the  Constitution  as  it  practically 
exists,  or  as  it  is  laid  down  theoretically.  The  propositions 
enunciated  by  King  William  of  Prussia  are  the  proposi- 
tions continually  enunciated  a  hundred  years  ago  by  King 
George  of  England.  "  JVIy  policy,"  '"  my  Minister,"  "my 
"  boroughs,"  "  my  lord-lieutenants,"  were  phrasesalways  on 
the  lips  of  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Queen.  J}y  de- 
grees, but  only  by  degrees,  a  different  theory  has  become 
recognized  in  England  as  to  the  position  of  the  Sovereign. 
No  expressed  change  has  been  recorded,  but  a  tacit  agree- 
ment has  estal)lithfd  a  different  state  of  things.  The 
language  of  Kir,':;-  William  and  King  George  would  not, 
if  adopted  by  Queen  Victoria,  be  in  harmony  with  the 
present  Coniititution  of  England.  But,  although  it 
may  be  out  ot  harmony  with  the  accepted  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution  in  this  or  that  constitutional 
country,  it  is  dillicult  to  say  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
theoretical  Constitution  of  any  country,  until  we  know 
what  this  theoretical  Constitution  is.  There  may  be  in- 
stances, but  thb)  are  very  rare,  in  which  a  Constitution 
■openly  pi-oclaims  tliat  the  king  reigns,  but  does  not  govern. 
1'his  is  generally  an  addition  to  the  Constitntion  made 
<5ilently,  and  only  gaining  force  by  habit  and  tradition.  As 
the  King  of  Prussia  is  unwilling  to  have  such  an  addition 
made  silently  to  his  Constitution,  he  protests  against  it  at 
i.he  ontset,  lest  liabit  and  tradition  should  give  it  force. 
Theoretically,  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Prussia  the 
Ministers  are  the  King's  Ministers,  the  policy  of  the 
Government  is  the  King's  policy,  the  officials  are  the 
King's  officials.  Where  a  different  system  has  crept  in, 
th-e  Ministers  are  virtually  nominated  by  Parliament,  the 
policy  is  the  policy  of  the  Ministers,  and  the  officials  may, 
or  may  not,  be  the  servants  of  the  Ministers.  In  modern 
England  they  aie  not,  but  on  the  Continent  they  generally 
are.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  what  the  rescript  lays  down 
is  not  that  no  official  may  vote  quietly  according  to  his 
conscience,  but  mat  no  official  charged  with  the  execution 
of  Government  Acts  may  openly  agitate  against  the  policy 
•of  the  Crown.  No  one  can  suppose  that  in  France,  on  the 
■eve  of  an  election,  a  Prefect  would  be  allowed  to  hold  his  post 
for  a  moment,  if  he  openly  denounced  the  ways  and  works 
of  M.  Gambetta,  or  that  an  Italian  official  would  retain 
office  if  he  became  a  leading  agitator  on  behalf  of  the 
Pope.  Even  if  a  bileut  change  were  made  in  Germany,  and 
Parliament  nominated  the  Ministry,  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  German  oilic  als  would  do  more  than  change  masters, 
or  that  the  Minister  appointed  by  Parliament  would 
tolerate  indepeuUcuce  exhibited  in  any  very  conspicuous 


way,  any  more  than  it  is  tolerated  by  Prince  Bismarck,  who 
by  a  pleasant  fiction  is  supposed  to  be  merely  an  attesting 
witness  to  the  genuineness  of  the  King's  signature. 

A  little  reflection  suffices  to  show  that  under  the  general 
term  of  Parliaments,  bodies  having  very  different  consti- 
tutions, duties,  and  powers  are  comprehended.  A  very 
fall-blown  Parliament,  like  that  of  England,  grants  money, 
makes  laws,  appoints  the  Executive,  and  supervises  its 
acts.  A  very  rudimentary  Parliament,  like  the  new 
Assembly  of  Egyptian  Notables,  docs  none  of  these  things, 
and  merely  meets  to  bring  alleged  grievances  to  the  notice 
of  the  Government.  Parliaments,  unless  they  are  born 
dead,  love  to  grow,  and  wish  to  go  on  from  one  stage  to 
another.  The  Egyptian  Notables,  for  example,  are  trying 
to  get  a  control  of  the  Budget,  which  for  the  present  is 
denied  them.  In  most  instances  it  is  felt  that,  if  Parlia- 
ments are  worth  having  at  all,  they  must  be  allowed  to  go 
further  than  this;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  allowed  to  go  as 
far  as  the  old  E  nglish  Constitution  permi  tted  thena  to  go.  That 
is,  they  may  bring  forward  grievances,  they  control  taxation, 
and  their  concurrence  in  legislation  is  indispensable.  This 
is  the  present  Constitution  of  Prussia ;  but  Parliaments 
generally  wish  to  go  further  if  they  can,  aud  desire  that 
no  one  shall  wield  the  power  of  the  Executive  unless  he 
possesses  their  confidence,  and  that  what  he  does  shall  be 
subject  to  their  revision  and  censure.  If  this  is  not 
allowed  them,  it  makes  little  difference  whether  the 
Sovereign  says  that  all  the  acts  of  the  Government  are  his 
acts,  or  that  they  are  the  acts  of  a  Minister  by  whom  he 
is  exclusively  guided,  whom  he  will  not  allow  to  be  re- 
moved, and  whose  policy  is  above  Parliamentary  criti- 
cism. In  either  case  the  Parliament  is  free  to  refuse 
taxes,  and  to  veto  the  laws  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  only  difference  is  that  if  Parliament,  with 
the  support  of  the  nation,  stands  on  its  rights,  the 
Sovereign  is  brought  into  more  direct  antagonism  with 
his  people  if  he  says  that  he  personally  is  beaten 
whenever  his  Ministry  is  beaten  on  a  Parliamentary 
division ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  merit  of  the  English 
system  that  the  Sovereign  is  never  in  open  conflict  with 
his  subjects.  But,  if  Parliament  is  determined  to  oppose, 
it  will  continue  its  opposition  whether  the  Sovereign  comes 
personally  forward  in  the  struggle  or  shelters  himself  behind^ 
his  Minister.  The  only  effect  of  the  intervention  of  the 
Emperor  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Parliamentary 
Session  in  Germany  was  a  slight  feeling  of  pity  that  a 
monarch  generally  loved  and  honoured  should  have 
placed  himself  in  an  undignified  position,  and  a  slight 
feeling  of  indignation  that  Prince  Bismarck  should 
have  got  the  Emperor  to  say  that  the  whims  of  the 
Chancellor  were  the  great  and  deep  designs  of  his 
own  royal  breast.  The  real  difficulty  in  the  system  of  a 
Parliament  with  limited  powers,  but  with  a  spirit  of 
serious  activity  within  those  powers,  is  that  it  will  not 
work  if  it  is  severely  tested.  The  King  may  say  that  a 
policy  is  his  policy,  and  this  sounds  imposing ;  but  it 
becomes  an  impotent  and  ridiculous  poHcy  if  Parliament 
will  not  give  him  the  money  to  carry  it  out  or  pass  the 
laws  necessary  to  give  it  legal  force.  Out  of  the  deadlock 
thus  created  there  are  only  usually  two  issues.  Either  the 
King  must  consent  that  the  policy  of  Parliament  shall 
be  his  policy,  or  he  will  try  to  carry  out  his  policy  with- 
out Parliament.  He  will  declare  himself  obliged  to  sus- 
pend the  Constitution  and  will  raise  taxes  and  pass  laws 
by  decree.     That  things   will  come  to   this  kind  of 
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Royal  revolt  against  the  Constitution  is  what  German 
Constitutionalists  now  most  reasonably  fear.  They 
ai'e  practically  told  by  Prince  Bismarck  that  their 
Parliament  has  to  choose  between  thwarting  Prince 
Bismarck  a  little,  but  only  jast  as  much  as  he  will 
stand,  and  disappearing  into  space.  The  Imperial  rescript 
is,  in  substance,  although  not  in  form,  a  move  in  a  game  of 
brag.  Prince  Bismarck  says  that  he  would  dare  to  dis- 
pense with  a  national  Parliament,  and  his  antagonists 
think  or  hope  that  he  would  not  dare.  But  they  have  not 
any  great  confidence  in  their  prospects  of  success,  and 
Prince  Bismauck  appeals  to  their  prudence,  and  bids  them 
be  wise  in  time. 

The  German  Parliament  has  begun  by  asserting  its 
independence  in  a  carious  way.  It  has  passed,  by  a  very 
large  majority,  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  respecting  the 
Act  wbei'eby  ecclesiastics  are  bound  to  make  submission  to 
the  State  before  entering  on  their  offices.  The  Falk  laws 
are  purely  Prussian  enactments ;  but  this  was  an  Imperial 
Act,  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  can  therefore  repeal  it 
with  the  assent  of  the  Federal  Council.  The  majority  was 
made  up  not  only  of  the  clericals,  the  Poles,  and  others, 
who  would  be  sure  to  vote  for  any  measure  giving  greater 
latitude  and  security  to  ecclesiastics,  but  also  of  a  large  con- 
tingent  of  advanced  Liberals,  who  w-ere  opposed  on  principle 
to  restrictions  on  religious  opinion,  and  a  small  contingent  of 
Socialist  democrats, who  were  opposed  on  principle  to  any  re- 
striction on  anything.  Old-fashioned  Liberals  vote  against 
the  measui'e  on  the  usual  ground  that  freedom  must  not 
be  conceded  to  the  enemies  of  freedom.  There  was  a 
reasonable  ground  for  the  difference  of  conscientious 
opinion  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  respec- 
tive sections  voted  as  they  thought  right.  This  was  im- 
mediately seized  on  by  the  critics  devoted  to  Prince 
Bismarck  as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  incurable  diij-isions  and 
quarrels  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
b©  taken  much  more  reasonably  as  a  proof  that  the 
German  people  is  seriously  interesting  itself  in  its  own 
affairs,  and  that  honourable  men  are  prepared  to  vote  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions  by  advocating  which  they 
secured  their  election.  This  large  majority  incontest- 
ably  shows  that  opinion  in  Germany  on  the  reli- 
gious question  has  gradually  undergone  a  considerable 
change.  But  what  makes  tbe  action  of  the  majority 
most  remarkable  is  the  contradiction  it  offers  to  the 
theories  embodied  in  the  Royal  rescript.  The  policy 
that  has  so  far  triumphed  is  not  the  policy  of  Prince 
Bismarck  or  of  the  Emperor,  but  the  policy  of  Parliament. 
Prince  Bismarck  was  negotiating  here  and  negotiatincr 
there,  offering  measures  of  relief  to  ecclesiastics  with  this 
and  that  limitation,  expecting  in  return  a  fixed  amount  of 
support  from  the  Vatican  and  from  the  party  at  home 
whose  concurrence  he  needed  to  secure  a  majority,  when 
Buddenly  Parliament  itself  steps  in  and  proposes  the  total 
repeal  of  a  repressive  measure,  without  any  negotiating, 
bargaining,  or  prompting.  The  officials  in  Parliament 
were  taken  aback  in  the  presence  of  the  audacious 
Bupplanters  of  the  Chancelloji.  Parliament  was  recom- 
mending him  to  do  what  it  was  his  place  to  recommend 
them  to  do.  They  could  only  say  that  the  Bill  might, 
for  all  they  knew,  be  a  good  Bill,  but  that  it  ought  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  gracious  benevolence  of  the  Emperor. 
This  is  precisely  what  Parliament  ignored.  It  voted  for 
what  it  thought  to  be  a  good  Bill  without  waiting  or 
caring  to  know  whether  this  also  was  among  the  measures 
which  the  Emperor  has  been  long  burning  to  see  passed 
before  he  dies.  What  will  be  the  fate  of  the  Bill  remains 
to  be  seen  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  of 
the  Parliament  constitutes  a  new  and  very  important  step 
in  the  constitutional  struggle  which  is  now  agitating 
Germany. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION. 

ri^HE  subject  of  agricultural  depression  hardly  requires 
JL  special  reminders  to  keep  it  before  the  public  mind. 
But  l/ilv.  Gladstone's  address  to  his  tenants,  and  many 
speeches  and  writings  of  lesser  politicians,  would  supply 
such  reminders  if  they  were  needed.  Mr.  Gladstone  may 
have  been  put  in  some  little  difficulty  by  the  sensible 
remarks  of  the  tenants'  spokesman,  Mr.  Taylor,  who 
seems  to  have  suggested  that  the  relation  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  was  best  left  to  the  operation  of  supply 


and  demand.  But  Mr.  Taylor's  landlord  is  not  of 
that  opinion ;  and  he  took  occasion  to  reassert  his 
view  that  "  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  not 
"  sufficiently  pi-ovided  for  by  law."  As  he  himself  sets 
down  bad  seasons  and  bad  trade  as  the  two  main 
causes  of  depression,  the  connexion  of  disease  and  remedy 
is  not  easy  to  trace.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  re- 
ference to  these  natural  enemies  of  the  farmer  must  be 
taken  in  close  union  with  the  protest  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  against  "  the  gross  delusions — I  might  say 
"  impostures — which  some  political  characters  are  endea- 
"  vouring  to  make  appear  as  if  they  were  remedies."  It 
is  certain  that  some  political  characters  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  make  certain  gross  delusions  appear  to  be 
remedies  for  agricultural  depression  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  critics  might  not  agree  in  pointing  out  the 
persons  or  the  propositions  that  justify  this  assertion.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  a  hint  at  compulsory  leases, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  less  explicit  than  he  has  some- 
times been  on  the  subject  of  the  precise  legal  benefits  to 
be  conferred  on  the  farmer.  That,  in  the  event  of  the 
reduction  of  rates,  a  heavier  Succession  duty  should  be  put 
on  landlords;  that  the  example  of  Aberdeenshire  should  be 
followed  in  the  cultivation  of  strawberries,  and  that 
Mr.  GiBBs's  hay-drier  should  be  extensively  used,  were  the- 
most  definite  of  his  suggestions.  But  in  such  cases  the 
indefinite,  rather  than  the  definite,  portions  of  a  speech  are 
those  which  ai'e  most  eloquent.  The  hint  about  leases, 
and  the  oracular  assertion  that  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  is  not  sufficiently  provided  for  by  law,  may  pro- 
bably have  as  mischievous  an  effect  in  originating  or 
encouraging  iniquitous  demands  as  the  opinion  that  the 
whole,  and  not  part,  of  a  tenant's  interest  should  be  secured 
to  him  by  law. 

Mr.  GiFFEN  has  published,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  results  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  facts  and  causes  of  agricultural  depression.  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  and  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  have  lately  dealt 
with  the  same  subject  in  speeches  or  lectures.  The 
authority  of  public  instructors,  if  it  were  otherwise  equal, 
would  vary  inversely  with  the  political  bias  to  which  they 
are  respectively  subject ;  and  Mr.  Arnold,  as  an  extreme 
advocate  of  innovation,  can  scarcely  expect  to  influence 
the  judgment  of  economic  students.  The  first  remedy 
which  he  suggests  for  agricultural  distress  is  the  forma- 
tion of  approximately  equal  electoral  districts,  with  the 
necessary  result  of  leaving  rural  voters  almost  everywhere 
in  a  minority.  With  a  boldness  which  in  present  circum- 
stances causes  some  surprise,  Mr.  Arnold  proposes  to  es- 
tablish an  Encumbered  Estates  Act  in  England  with 
powers  of  compulsory  sale.  His  scheme  would  probably 
include  the  grant  of  a  Parliamentary  title  to  pur- 
chasers, who  would  afterwards  deal  as  they  might 
with  Irish  precedents,  and  with  the  demands  of  pre- 
datory Leagues  or  AlUances.  Unqualified  democracy 
necessarily  administered  by  demagogues  may  have  many 
results,  including  a  transfer  of  property  from  its  present 
owners  to  the  exclusive  possessors  of  political  power  ;  but 
schemes  of  this  kind  have  little  connexion  with  the  subject 
of  agricultural  distress.  The  compulsory  subdivision  of 
land,  which  is  in  the  background  of  such  projects  as  Mr,. 
Arnold's,  would  increase  the  numbers  of  the  agricultural 
population.  The  doctrine  that  legislation  ought  to  be 
directed  to  the  increase  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil  is 
altogether  fallacious.  If  it  were  proposed  to  double  the 
number  of  hands  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  or 
of  iron,  the  absurdity  would  be  generally  recognized. 
Spade-labour  would  perhaps  produce  larger  crops  than  the 
steam  plough,  but  at  a  cost  utterly  disproportioned  to  the 
result. 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  who  in  his  lecture  at  Reading 
digressed  less  widely  than  Mr.  Arnold  from  questions 
relating  to  agriculture,  nevertheless  proposed  an  utterly 
irrelevant  remedy  for  the  diminished  efficiency  of  labour. 
He  quoted  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission to  the  effect  that,  in  spite  of  the  improvedi 
condition  of  agricultui-al  labourers,  their  work  had  greatly 
deteriorated  in  quality.  It  is  stated  that  the  best  men 
go  into  other  employments,  and  that  education  only 
hiistens  the  process.  Old-fashioned  farmers  who  boldly 
express  their  distaste  for  the  diffusion  of  the  arts  of  read- 
ing and  writing  will  welcome  Mr.  Lefevre's  admission 
that  education  has  determined  the  quality  of  labour. 
They  will  not  bo  enlightened  enough  to  approve  tho 
suggestion  that  the  evil  might  be  checked  by  giving 
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the  labourers  facilities  for  acquiring  the  ownership  of 
their  houses  and  of  small  pieces  of  land  ;  and  Mr. 
Lefevee's  further  proposal  of  admitting  them  to  a 
voice  in  the  government  of  the  country  and  of  their 
own  districts  appears  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  artificial 
mode  of  making  them  better  workmen.  There  is  little 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  increasing 
the  number  of  landed  proprietors,  large  and  small ;  but  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  object  can  be  attained 
except  by  the  introduction  of  the  French  or  Continental 
system.  Mr.  Lefevke  is  a  zealous  and  consistent  advocate 
of  the  creation  of  a  class  of  small  freeholders  ;  but  he 
must  be  aware  that  their  number  tends  to  diminish,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  their  independence  can  only  be 
maintained  at  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss.  It  is  true  that,  as 
Mr.  Lefevre  says,  one  lesson  which  has  been  lately 
brought  home  to  landowners  is  the  inexpediency  of  having 
all  their  means  invested  in  land.  The  freeholder  of  200, 
of  100,  or  of  10  acres  would  suffer  more  immediately 
from  the  same  cause.  The  owner  even  of  a  rental  of 
i,oooZ.  a  year,  if  he  has  no  other  resources,  will  find 
himself  a  poor  man.  It  is  nevertheless  desirable  that 
experiments  in  land-holding  should  be  facilitated  and 
multiplied.  If  Lord  Cairns's  Rills  had  not  been  for 
political  reasons  rejected,  large  amounts  of  land  might  by 
this  time  have  been  brought  into  the  market. 

Both  Mr.  GiFFEK  and  Mr.  Lefevke  have  taken  pains  to 
inquire  into  the  losses  which  have  resulted  from  three  or 
four  bad  seasons,  from  low  prices  caused  by  American 
importation,  and  from  other  causes.  Differences  in  their 
figures  are  perhaps  attributable  to  their  having  in  some 
instances  selected  different  periods  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. According  to  Mr.  Giffen,  the  total  loss  by 
■diminished  production  is  not  above  65  per  cent,  of  the 
whole;  but  the  loss  on  wheat  is  not  less  than  25  per 
cent.,  or,  as  Mr.  Lefevke  thinks,  in  one  year  40  per 
<5ent.  Between  1867  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  de- 
pression, rents  are  said  to  have  increased  by  5,ooo,oooZ. ; 
but  the  temporary  or  permanent  reductions  in  the  last  two 
■or  three  years  are  estima.ted  at  io,ooo,oooL  Mr.  Lefevre 
has  little  doubt  that  the  rise  in  reut  in  the  prosperous 
years  would  have  been  much  larger  if  landowners  had 
exacted  competition  rents.  "  For  at  least  a  dozen  years 
"  before  1875  the  agricultural  classes  enjoyed  great  and 
"  uninterrupted  prosperity."  It  would  appear  that  the 
•noxious  effect  of  bad  agrarian  laws  was  during  that  time 
suspended.  The  farmers  were  able  to  exist  with  higher 
rents  and  higher  wages,  and  with  the  security  for  their 
•improvements  which  they  now  enjoy.  When  bad  seasons 
and  low  prices  came,  Mr.  Lefevre  is  not  of  opinion  that 
greater  security  to  tenants,  or  changes  in  the  Land-laws 
which  might  have  attracted  capital  to  land,  would  have 
greatly  altered  the  position.  Those  who  have  farmed  the 
.highest  have  lost  as  much  as  their  neighbours,  or  more. 
There  is  no  more  unfounded  assumption  than  that  owners  in 
fee  would  in  present  circumstances  be  inclined  to  lay  out 
large  sums  of  money  on  improvements.  Perhaps  the  first 
result  ot  a  great  change  in  the  law  of  land-tenure  will  be  a 
.great  increase  of  mortgages.  It  is  probably  to  guard  against 
this  danger  that  Mr.  Arnold  proposes  his  Encumbered 
Estates  Bill  with  its  ill-omened  title ;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
•cult  to  pi'event  the  owners  of  valuable  property  from  using 
it  as  security  for  borrowed  money.  AH  over  Europe  the 
small  proprietors,  who  are  held  up  to  the  admiration  of 
English  tenants,  are  deeply  in  debt  to  money-lenders,  and, 
although  they  have  little  love  for  usurious  capitalists,  they 
would  resent  any  legislation  which  interfered  with  their 
right  of  borrowing.  Owners  of  life  estates  derive  some  ad- 
vantage  from  the  limitation  of  their  credit. 

In  common  with  every  other  respectable  politician, 
■except  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Lefevre  objects  to  the  extra- 
vagant and  dishonest  proposals  of  the  Farmei-s'  Alliance. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  no  analogy  can  be  drawn  between 
English  and  Irish  tenants,  as  Irish  tenure  has  been  wholly 
or  partially  created  by  the  Land  Act.  The  English  tenants 
■"  have  no  hereditary  connexion  with  their  holdings  ;  they 

have  never,  as  a  rule,  effected  the  permanent  improvements 
"  on  their  farms  ;  they  entered  on  the  land  under  free  con- 
"  tract  ....  they  have,  therefore,  no  claim  to  a  joint 
"  ownership  of  the  soil."  As  Lord  Derby  said,  they  ask 
for  something  which  belongs  to  themselves,  and  for  a 
great  deal  more  which  belongs  to  others.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  deference  to  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  his 
principal  supporters,  Mr.  Gladstone  may  explain  away 
the  encouraging  phrases  in  which  he  courted  the  favour  of 


Mr.  Howard  and  his  audacious  adherents  ;  but  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  his 
speech  at  Hawarden  to  do  so.  The  Farmers'  Alliance 
has  prematurely  thrown  off  the  pretence  of  consult- 
ing any  interests  except  those  of  its  members.  No 
friend  or  enemy  seriously  believed  that  the  promoters 
wished  or  expected  to  improve  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
land.  The  disguise  is  effectually  removed  by  the  approval 
which  the  leader  of  the  agitation  has  accorded  to  a  kindred 
movement  for  the  partial  expropriation  of  owners  of 
houses.  Mr.  Howard  pi'ofesses  to  have  discovered  that 
the  possessors  of  all  kinds  of  real  property  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  undue  advantages  at  the  expense  of  their  lessees 
and  tenants.  In  other  words,  occupiers  have  more  votes 
than  owners  ;  and  the  use  of  public  franchises  is  to  gratify 
private  cupidity.  The  owner  of  lool.  in  the  Savings  Bank 
enjoys  a  great  advantage  over  his  penniless  neighbour. 
Communists  have  often  proposed  to  remove  the  inequality 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  institution  of  property. 
The  originality  of  the  proposals  made  to  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  consists  in  their  origin.  Spoliation  has  not 
often  been  encouraged  by  a  body  of  capitalists.  It  would 
have  been  more  prudent  to  disclaim  identity  or 
similarity  of  interest  between  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
and  the  householders'  conspiracy  against  lessors.  The 
impending  change  in  the  Constitution,  though  its  general 
results  may  probably  be  mischievous,  will  perhaps 
tend  to  dissolve  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  future  constituencies  should  violate  the 
rules  of  honesty  for  the  benefit  of  large  farmers  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  large  holdings.  Small  freeholds,  whether 
or  not  they  are  economically  advantageous,  will  be  more 
popular  objects  of  agitation  than  perpetuity  of  tenure  to 
be  arbitrarily  conferred  on  a  comparatively  small  class  of 
constituents.  The  great  reduction  of  rent  to  which  the 
landlords  have  lately  been  compelled  to  submit  will 
become  permanent  if  the  depression  continues.  There 
never  was  a  time  at  which  tenants  stood  less  in  need  of 
legislative  protection  than  when  they  have  it  almost 
wholly  in  their  power  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  bargains 
which  they  make.  Mr.  Gladstone  expressly  admits  the 
fact  while  he  ignores  the  inference. 


M.  GAMBETTA  AND  THE  FRENCH  CONSTITUTION. 

MGAMBETTA  must  be  almost  inclined  to  quarrel 
•  with  the  completeness  of  his  own  success.  He  has 
for  some  time  past  been  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  re- 
vising the  Constitution,  in  order  to  bring  the  Senate  into 
harmony  with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  and  the  elections 
of  Sunday  have  done  the  work  which  it  has  been  proposed 
to  do  by  revision.  The  electors  have  given  an  unequivocal 
answer  to  M.  Gambetta's  demand.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Opposition  can  nowhere  count  upon  any  support  when 
once  M.  Gambetta's  wishes  have  been  made  known 
to  his  countrymen.  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  a  very 
different  reply  might  have  been  looked  for  from  the 
Senatorial  electors.  They  can  have,  it  might  be  thought, 
no  desire  to  lessen  their  own  importance,  and  M.  Gahbetta 
proposes  to  lessen  it  in  two  distinct  directions.  Ha 
is  about  to  make  the  Senate  a  less  important  ele- 
ment in  the  Constitution,  and  to  swamp  the  existing 
electorate  by  an  addition  of  new  voters.  The  first 
of  these  objects  will  be  brought  about  in  two  ways. 
The  Constitution  is  to  be  revised  because  the  Senate  before 
the  late  elections  was  too  independent  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  No  more  destructive  blow  could  be  struck  at 
the  existence  of  a  Second  Chamber  in  France.  The  Con- 
stitution is  not  seven  years  old  ;  but  the  inconvenience  of 
meddling  with  it  so  soon  after  its  birth  counts  for  nothing 
with  M.  Gambetta  when  set  against  the  inconvenience  of 
leaving  the  Senate  a  will  of  its  own  and  some  ability  to 
give  effect  to  it.  What  has  been  done  once  can  be  done 
again  ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out  that,  even  after  the  re- 
vision, the  Senate  retains  some  share  of  power,  another 
Congress  can  be  convoked  to  supplement  the  shortcomings 
of  its  predecessor.  There  is  not  much  chance,  however, 
that  this  will  be  needed,  for  it  is  proposed  in  the 
approaching  Congress  to  deprive  the  Senate  of  the 
power  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed  of  amending  money 
Bills.  By  rejecting  this  or  that  item  in  the  Budget, 
the  Senate  could  make  its  authority  very  inconveni- 
ently felt  by  the  Chamber,  Of  course,  if  it  had  exerted 
this  power  very  largely  or  very  often,  it  would  hardly  have 
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retained  it  up  to  this  time.  Bat  by  using-  it  cautiously 
and  seldom,  it  lias  occasionally  been  able  to  force  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  consent  to  a  compromise  in  order 
to  secure  the  passing  of  the  Budget.  A  Senate  which  has 
once  possessed  this  power  and  then  been  deprived  of  it  is 
plainly  the  weaker  for  the  change.  Besides  this,  an 
elective  Second  Chamber  which  is  not  allowed  to  amend 
money  Bills  carries  the  stamp  of  ii:feriority  on  its  fore- 
head. It  is  not  so  with  an  hereditary  or  a  nominated 
Chamber,  because,  as  the  members  do  not  represent  the 
nation,  they  have  no  claim  to  tax  the  nation.  Bat,  where 
the  Senatois  do  represent  the  nation,  the  only  reason  for 
denying  them  an  equal  voice  in  financial  matters  must  be 
that  they  represent  it  in  a  secondary  and  inferior  fashion. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  either  revision  generally 
or  revision  upon  this  particular  head  can  leave 
the  Senate  as  strong  as  it  finds  it.  The  changes 
it  is  proposed  to  introduce  are  to  be  introduced 
because  t!ie  Senate  has  too  much  power,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible thac  the  Senatorial  electors  should  have  misunderstood 
the  issue  presented  to  them.  They  have  consented  to 
lessen  the  importance  of  the  Senate,  and  by  so  doing  they 
have  consented  to  lessen  their  own. 

Their  readiness  to  add  new  voters  to  the  Electoral 
College  by  which  the  Senate  is  returned  is  a  more 
significant  circumstance  still.  At  present  the  great  body 
of  the  Senatorial  electors  are  appointed  by  the  com- 
munes, each  commune  nominating  one  elector  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  now  proposed  to  destroy  the  equality 
which  has  hitherto  existed  between  the  communes  by 
distributing  votes  according  to  the  population.  By 
this  means  the  village  communes  will  lose  influence, 
while  the  town  communes  will  gain  it ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  feeling  that  ordinarily  animates  the  rural 
population  against  the  towns,  it  is  certainly  remarkable 
to  find  them  voting  in  favour  of  this  particular  change. 
Under  the  present  system,  the  elector  who  represents 
a  commune,  however  insignificant,  is  as  big  a  man 
when  the  votes  come  to  be  taken  as  if  he  represented 
the  largest  commune  in  France.  The  only  conceivable 
reason  why  he  should  consent  to  surrender  this  advan- 
tage is  his  knowledge  that  M.  Gambetta  wishes  it, 
and  the  fact  that  M.  Gambetta  does  wish  it  does  not  say 
much  for  his  appreciation  of  the  Constitution  which  he  has 
more  than  once  taken  occasion  to  praise.  He  has  at  times 
shown  a  decided  affection  for  the  principle  of  a  Second 
Chamber,  and  has  even  hinted  that  under  certain  not  im- 
possible circumstances  it  might  serve  to  protect  the 
Republic  against  the  fickleness  or  -weakness  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  If  this  is  his  genuine  opinion,  he 
is  singularly  ill  advised  in  altering  the  method  by  which  the 
Senatorial  electors  are  chosen.  In  makingan  elective  Second 
Chamber  the  greatditficulty  has  always  been  to  devisea  prin- 
ciple which  shall  not  be  identical  with  that  on  which  the  popu- 
lar Chamber  is  returned,  and  shall  yet  be  really  representative. 
Chance  rather  than  design  has  given  the  French  Senate 
this  advantage.  The  commune  was  taken  as  the  unit  for 
the  Electoral  College,  either  because  no  other  suggested 
itself,  or  because  the  Conservatives  who  framed  the  Con- 
stitution thought  that  they  would  by  this  means  get  a  less 
democratic  result  than  could  be  hoped  for  by  any  other 
method.  In  some  countries  a  Senate  ultimately  elected 
by  the  communes  would  have  had  in  it  no  element  of 
life.  But  in  France  the  commnne  is  a  reality.  The 
members  of  the  commune  are  accustomed  to  act  together, 
and  to  regard  themselves  as  possessed  of  common  interests. 
Consequently  a  mode  of  making  up  the  Electoral 
College  which  elsewhere  would  have  had  all  the  worst 
faults  of  a  paper  constitution  had  in  France  the  signal 
merit  of  answering  to  a  really  existing  order  of 
things.  In  a  small  way  it  reproduced  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  United  States  Senate.  It  took  the  37,000 
communes  of  France  as  so  many  co-equal  corporations, 
and  gave  them  an  equal  representation  in  the  picked  con- 
stituency which  elects  the  Senate.  No  doubt  inequalities 
and  anomalies  can  be  discovered  in  this  arrangement ;  but 
against  these  must  be  set  the  conspicuous  merit,  that  it 
gives  the  Senate  a  reason  for  existing.  It  repi'esents  a 
constituency  which  includes  the  same  elements  as  the  con- 
stituency which  returns  the  popular  Chamber ;  but  they 
are  grouped  in  a  quite  different  way,  and  yet  in  a  way 
•which  is  not  in  the  least  artificial  or  invented  for  the  pur- 
poses in  hand.  M.  Gambetta  proposes  to  change  the 
method  of  election  in  a  vital  particular.  The  Electoral 
College  is  st^U  to  represent  the  communes,  but  it  is  to 


represent  them  in  proportion  to  their  population.  When 
this  change  has  been  effected,  the  system  will  have  lost  its 
meaning.  Tlie  Senate  will  be  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
over  again.  In  that  case,  why  keep  two  Assembh'es  to  do 
the  work  of  one  ?  That  is  a  question  which  the  Extreme 
Leffc  is  quite  certain  to  ask,  and  which  the  opportunists 
will  not  long  find  it  possible  to  answer. 

M.  Gambetta  probably  sees  all  this  as  clearly  as  his 
critics.  Whether  he  pi-efers  two  Chambers  to  one  js  un- 
certain ;  but  he  has  shown  on  more  than  one  occasion  that 
he  correctly  appreciates  the  special  connexion  which  exists 
between  the  communes  and  the  Senate.  The  real  reason, 
.ipparently,  that  moves  him  to  destroy  the  Constitution  in 
this  particular  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  Second  Chamber  is  elected.  It  refers  entirely  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  popular  Chamber  is  elected.  M. 
Gambetta  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  will  not  govern 
France  unless  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  by 
departments  instead  of  by  arrondissements  ;  and  he  sees  iu: 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution  the  only  means  of  getting 
what  he  wants.  Why  there  should  be  no  other  means 
than  this  is  less  obvious.  M.  Gambetta  is  believed  to 
command  a  large  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ; 
and  the  elections  of  last  Sunday  have  given  him  a 
decided  majority  in  the  Senate.  There  seems  no- 
reason,  therefore,  why  he  should  not  introduce  a. 
Bill  to  establish  the  Scrutin  de  liste  without  sub- 
jecting the  Constitntion  to  revision  in  order  to  accom- 
plish what  might  equally  be  accomplished  without  such  I'C- 
vision.  The  explanation  may  possibly  be  that,  as  it  is 
not  proposed  to  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  there  is 
no  reason  for  introducing  a  Bill  to  change  the  distribution 
of  the  constituencies  so  long  before  a  general  election. 
But  as  revision  was  the  cry  with  which  M.  Gambetta  went 
to  the  country  last  autumn,  therj  is  a  technical  consis'- 
ency  in  giving  immediate  effect  to  it,  even  though  the 
ostensible  reason  for  doing  so  has  disappeared.  Revision 
is  to  be  resorted  to  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  electing  the 
Senate,  nominally  because  it  was  part  of  M.  Gambeita's 
programme  under  a  quite  different  state  of  things,  hut 
really  because  M.  Gambetta  wants  to  make  the  Constitutio.i 
define  for  the  first  time  the  mode  of  electing  the  ChamUji 
of  Deputies. 


CENTRAL  ASIA. 

LORD  HARTINGTON,  who  in  one  of  his  late^r 
public  addresses  devoted  himself  to  ridiculing 
Lord  Salisbury's  statement  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Central  Asia,  will  no  doubt  regard  with  serenity  the 
telegram  from  Tabreez  which  appeared  with  the  date  of 
Tuesday  last.  The  English  troops  have  left  Candahar, 
and  the  one  fact  in  connexion  with  the  troublesome  sub- 
ject of  Central  Asian  politics  which  Lord  Hartingto.^ 
has  thoroughly  mastered  is  that,  provided  there  are  no- 
English  troops  at  Candahar,  all  is  well.  His  position  is 
very  simple  and  quite  intelligible.  As  long  as  he  holds 
to  this  broad  proposition,  there  is  no  need  for  him  tO' 
plange  into  the  endless  intricacies  of  the  actual  ques- 
tion. Afghanistan  may  be  in  a  ferment,  but  we  have 
left  Candahar.  Persia  may  be  in  process  of  dismember- 
ment, bat  there  is  not  a  single  English  soldier  in  the 
Dooranee  capital.  The  celebrated  assertion  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  may  be  in  process  of  daily  falsification, 
but  Candahar  has  been  evacuated.  These  propositions 
have  the  sovereign  merit  of  being  entirely  undeniable ; 
some  people  might  in  the  wickedness  of  their  hearts 
go  a  little  further  and  assert  that,  if  "  because " 
were  put  in  the  place  of  '*  but,"  a  full,  lucid,  and 
accurate  description  of  the  situation  would  be  at  once 
attained.  That,  however,  is  not  Lord  Hartington's 
business.  He  has  been  furnished  by  those  to  whom  he 
looks  for  information  with  a  kind  of  general  answer  to  all 
doubts  and  difficulties.  The  Normans  and  the  Barings 
told  him  that,  if  Candahar  was  evacuated,  all  would  be 
well.  Candahar  has  been  evacuated,  therefore  all  is  well. 
Nothing  can  be  more  logical  or  more  according  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  the  hypothetical  syllogism. 

Meanwhile  the  Russian  view  of  the  situation  appears 
to  be,  after  a  fashion,  identical  with  Lord  Hartington's. 
If  Candahar  was  evacuated,  the  Russian  generals  also 
thought  that  all  would  be  well,  and  they  are  ap- 
parently proceeding  in  nautical  phraseology  to  "  make  it 
"  so."    The  rule  of  Russian  procedure  in  Central  Asia  is 
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simple,  and  capable  of  being  applied  by  proconsuls  of  the 
most  moderate  understanding.  For  every  step  that 
England  advances,  promise  to  draw  back  two ;  for  every 
ptep  that  England  retreats,  advance  two  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  According  to  the  telegram  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  the  Russian  garrison  of  Askabad  (which,  if 
there  had  been  any  truth  in  the  statement  by  means  of 
which  Sir  Chakles  Dilke  obtained  the  assent  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  withdrawal  from  Candahar, 
would  have  long  ceased  to  be  a  Russian  garrison  at  all) 
has  been  strengthened  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand 
men  of  all  arms.  The  outposts  have  advanced  beyond  the 
fm-thest  position  previously  occupied,  and  the  Cossack 
Ciivalry  had  made  their  way  to  within  a  hour  or  two's  ride 
of  Mohammedabad,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  de- 
batable land  between  Persia  and  Turkestan  which  was 
threatened  with  annexation  by  the  proposed  Russian 
rectification  of  frontier  last  year.  From  Mohammedabad 
to  Meshed  there  are  two  routes,  both  easy,  well  provided, 
and  of  no  great  length.  That  is  to  say,  the  Russians 
have,  and  have  just  made  np,  a  force  of  all  arms  not  much 
smaller  than  that  with  which  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  made 
his  famous  march  "  within  striking  distance  of  Meshed," 
the  vei'y  phrase  which  so  much  irritates  those  not  very 
namerous  supporters  of  the  Government  who  know  what 
Meshed  is  and  where  it  is.  It  may  be  added  to  this  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  setting  down  this 
thi-eatening  agglomeration  of  force  to  troubles  with  the 
Turcomans.  On  the  contrary,  telegrams  received  since  the 
one  just  quoted  declare  that  the  negotiations  on  the  part  of 
the  Merv  Tekkes  for  securing  to  themselves  some  sort  of 
independence  under  a  Russian  Protectorate  (or  a  Khivan 
one,  which  is  the  same  thing)  are  still  going  on.  The 
proposal  has  been  refused  once,  but  by  the  Russians,  not 
the  Turcomans,  and  the  latter  are  making  a  fresh  effort 
to  come  to  terms.  There  is  therefore  on  their  part  not  the 
smallest  vestige  of  any  proceeding  requiring  Russian  rein- 
forcements in  that  quarter.  The  really  formidable  force 
now  assembled  at  Askabad  (there  is  no  force  capable  of 
lesisting  it,  no  matter  of  what  nation,  anywhere  nearer 
than  Quetta  or  Peshawnr — the  first-named  being  about 
half  the  Russian  strength,  and  both  being,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  not  much  nearer  than  if  they  were  in  London) 
can  be  wanted  only  for  one  of  two  purposes,  an  unpro- 
voked demonstration  against  Merv  or  the  making  good  of  the 
Russian  pretensions  on  North-Eastern  Persia.  Nor  is  it 
perhaps  unworthy  of  notice  that,  side  by  side  with  these 
various  statements,  comes  another,  to  the  effect  that 
Russia  has  prohibited  absolutely  the  importation  of  Euro- 
pean goods  and  of  opium  by  way  of  Khorassan — that  is  to 
say,  by  any  way  except  through  and  from  Russia  herself. 
This  is  simply  a  carrying  out  of  the  universal  Russian 
policy  in  relation  to  commerce,  the  shutting  of  the  mar- 
kets of  every  annexed  or  protected  district  to  foreign 
trade. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  actual  war  is  in- 
tended on  the  Khorassan  frontier  in  order  to  see  matter 
for  very  serious  consideration  in  this  intelligence.  There 
is  so  little  really  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  inhabitants  of  Merv  that  it  is  not  easy  to  argue 
about  it.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  they  are  very  un- 
willing to  abandon  their  independence ;  it  is  more  certain 
that  they  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  overthrow  of  their 
brethren  in  Akhal ;  it  is  most  certain  of  all  that  they  have 
hardly  a  chance  against  the  Russians  in  an  actual  struggle, 
though  such  a  struggle  would  bring  upon  the  soldiers  of 
the  Czar  not  a  few  hardships  and,  perhaps,  some  disasters. 
But  it  has  been  often  enough  pointed  out  that  the  mere 
presence  of  Russia  at  Merv  is  now  a  matter  of  but 
secondary  importance.  It  would  mean  a  further  addition  to 
her  prestige ;  it  would  mean  the  removal  of  an  awkward 
possibility  of  a  thorn  in  her  side  when  the  day  came 
tor  an  advance  on  Afghanistan ;  but  in  itself  a  Russian 
army  at  Merv  would  be  little  more  formidable,  if  it 
would  be  more  formidable  at  all,  to  Afghanistan  and  India 
than  a  Russian  army  at  Askabad.  The  really  important 
thing  is  the  continual  increase  of  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence of  a  rival  Power  in  Northern  Persia.  In  that  part  of 
the  world  the  saying  "  He  must  increase  but  1  must 
"  decrease,"  exactly  expresses  the  relations  of  any  two 
foreign  influences  which  are  face  to  face.  They  cannot 
remain  in  statu.  At  present  it  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion, 
but  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  increase  is  on  the  side  of 
Russia.  England  has  retired  out  of  sight  and  mind  of  the 
greater  part  of  Afg'ianistan,  and  she  is  even  so  persuaded 


of  the  continuance  of  fair  political  weather,  that  she  talks 
of  reducing  the  establishment  of  the  Indian  artillery. 
Russia  increases  her  garrisons,  pushes  forward  her  out- 
posts, rejects  proposals  even  of  qualified  submission,  because 
they  are  qualified,  looks  to  the  future  in  organizing  obstacles 
to  her  rival's  trade,  is  alert,  forward,  busy.  In  the  present 
movement  there  are  two  objects  which  may  be  iu  view, 
the  accomplishment  of  either  of  which  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct menace  to  India.  The  one  is,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  the  making  good  of  the  recent  claims  to  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Attrek ;  the  other  the  occupation  of  wlmt 
has  always  been  specially  coveted  by  Russian  "  scientific 
"  explorers  "• — the  No  Man's  Land  lying  between  the 
Murghab  and  the  Heri  Rud,  the  possessors  of  which  are 
within  a  few  days'  march  up  the  latter  river  to  Herat. 
As  has  been  said,  it  is  a  No  Alan's  Land  ;  it  is  believed  to 
be  in  the  main  uninhabited,  in  consequence  of  the  devas- 
tations of  the  Turcomans,  but  it  is  not  in  the  proper 
sense  desert ;  and,  as  it  is  extremely  hard  to  say  to  whom 
it  belongs,  it  invites  annexation  in  an  exceptional  manner. 
Of  course,  any  su<;h  annexation  would  be  a  flagrant  breach 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  Russia,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
a  flagrant  breach  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  under- 
standing. But  the  guarded  terms  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  of  the  singular  state  of  things  now  existing  show  that 
this  breach  is  not  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  heinous 
crime  by  the  de  facto  possessors  of  Khiva.  As  for  the 
English  Government,  it  is  busy  with  quite  other  matters, 
and  besides,  as  has  been  remarked,  it  is  convinced  that  by 
the  evacuation  of  Candahar  the  Afghan  question  has  been 
finally  settled,  the  accounts  closed,  and  the  leaf  turned 
over.  On  this  one  matter  there  is  believed  to  be  not  the 
slightest  difference  of  opinion.  Even  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
at  daggers  drawn  as  he  is  with  his  late  colleagues,  would 
rally  to  them  here.  The  Ministerial  conception  of  the 
whole  matter  appears  to  be  that  the  better  Russia  is 
placed  for  striking,  and  the  worse  England  is  placed  for 
parrying,  a  blow  at  India,  the  more  satisfactory  is  the 
situation  in  Central  Asia.  If  this  be  so,  it  can  only  bo 
said  that  the  situation  is  growing  more  and  more  satis- 
factory every  day. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  LONDON. 

IT  seems  that,  after  the  settlement  of  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  procedure,  the  rest  of  the  Session  will 
be  devoted  to  two  great  schemes  of  municipal  legislation. 
To  the  project  for  the  constitution  of  elective  county 
governments  no  formidable  resistance  will  bo  offered. 
Lord  Derby  declared  the  other  day  that  it  was  impossible 
to  maintain  the  system  of  taxation  imposed  by  any  autho- 
rity which  is  not  directly  representative.  Forms  are  so 
much  more  impressive  than  facts  that  only  those  who 
have  thought  on  the  subject  independently  are  aware  that 
the  proposed  change  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction., 
County  justices  represent  the  ultimate  contributors  to  the' 
rates,  while  the  enfranchised  labourer  will  share  in  the 
assessment  and  expenditure  of  taxes  almost  exclusively 
paid  by  others.  Liberal  orators  are  never  tired  of  ex- 
plaining how  any  relief  of  local  taxation  would  tend 
principally  to  the  benefit  of  landowners.  In  other 
words,  they  pay  the  bulk  of  the  rates,  and  hereafter 
they  will  be  practically  excluded  from  all  control  of 
the  fiscal  administration.  Lord  Beacoxsfield's  indif- 
ference to  domestic  legislation  inflicted  a  serious  in- 
jury on  his  party  and  on  the  country  by  causing  the 
withdrawal  of  the  County  Government  Bill.  The  measure 
was  in  several  respects  defective,  but  it  might  have  been 
easily  improved  ;  and  the  Conservative  majority  would 
certainly  have  passed  it.  The  penalty  of  carelessness  will 
be  paid  by  the  substitution  of  a  democratic  measure  for  a 
reasonable  modification  of  the  actual  form  of  local  govern- 
ment. One  main  object  of  the  Bill  which  is  to  bo  intro- 
duced will  be  the  confirmation  of  Liberal  supremacy  in 
the  counties;  and  perhajjs  the  Government  will  share  the 
views  of  projectors  who  undertake  to  educate  the  labourers 
by  charging  them  with  duties  for  which  they  are  wholly 
unqualified. 

The  provisions  of  the  Bill  for  abolishing  the  privileges 
of  the  City  of  London  and  for  incorporating  the  whole 
metropolis  have  not  yet  been  disclosed.  Mr.  Chameerlaim, 
with  the  fine  appreciation  of  constitutional  government  by 
which  his  party  is  distinguished,  lately  announced  that  the 
I  main  business  of  Parliament  was  to  execute  the  decisions 
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which  had  been  already  formed  by  the  country,  or  by  the 
Liberal  Association.  Tbe  direct  administration  of  public 
affairs  by  demagogues  in  the  name  of  a  promiscuous 
multitude  is  wholly  incompatible  with  freedom.  Until 
lately  it  was  a  commonplace  truism  that  government  by 
representation  was  the  great  political  discovery  of  modern 
'times.  Old  democracies  were  said  to  have  failed  because 
they  attempted  to  govern,  when  their  proper  function  was 
ito  elect  their  governors.  It  had  accordingly  hitherto 
ibeen  regarded  as  the  proper  business  of  Parliament  to 
legislate,  and  to  control  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  perhaps  Mr.  GijADSTone, 
prefer  the  mandate  which  nominally  proceeds  from  the 
constituencies,  having  first  originated  with  themselves  or 
|With  other  popular  leaders.  Even  in  cases  where  the 
|Community  is  indifferent,  innovations  are  proposed  in  its 
I  name.  The  creation  of  a  metropolitan  municipality  will 
jperhaps  attract  active  support  when  it  has  once  become  a 
party  question.  For  the  present,  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that,  of  a  population  of  four  millions  which  will 
be  affected  by  the  measure,  not  one  in  a  hundred,  perhaps 
not  one  in  a  thousand,  feefls  the  smallest  desire  for  a 
change.  A  few  local  agitators  have  convened  meetings, 
which  are  naturally  unanimous  in  echoing  the  opinions 
of  their  instructors  ;  but  tbe  ratepayers  in  general 
[take  no  interest  in  the  measure.  The  only  plausible 
argument  for  a  change  is  that  it  will  promote  a  useless 
show  of  symmetry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  for  the  first 
time  subject  the  fiscal  and  local  administration  of  metro- 
politan affairs  to  the  influence  of  political  faction.  At  present 
no  London  ratepayer  knows  the  political  opinions  of  the 
■vestrymen  of  his  parish  or  of  the  Board  of  Works. 
'Mr,  Gladstone  probably  hopes  to  place  the  whole  manage- 
■ment  of  the  metropolis  in  the  hands  ©f  political  agitators. 
;He  has  pledged  himself  to  the  approval  of  the  iniquitous 
.monopoly  established  at  Birmingham ;  and  his  Metropo- 
litan Bill  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  make  the  whole 
manicipal  patronage  of  London  available  for  purposes  of 
corruption. 

The  attributes  of  the  proposed  Corporation  will  be  vast 
and  indefinite.    If  it  takes  over  from  the  Metropolitan 
i Board  the  control  of  streets  and  of  drainage,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  Committee  of  a  Council  elected 
by  the  ratepayers  will  be  as  efiicientas  a  Board  constituted 
by  secondary  election,  consisting  of  members  who  are 
chosen  by  their  respective  vestries  on  grounds  of  personal 
fitness.    The  functions  of  the  Vestries  themselves  would 
necessarily  be  restricted  to  small  local  Committees,  con- 
sisting perhaps  in  some   cases  of   the   same  persons 
who  discharge  the  duties  at   present,  where  they  are 
not   superseded   on   grounds  ot   political   faction.  In 
jthe  great  Northern  towns,  some  of  which  have  a  population 
equal  to  a  sixth  or  to  an  eighth  of  the  numbers  in  the  metro- 
polis, administrative  functions  ai-e  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  exclusively  discharged  by  Committees.    The  meetings 
of  a  Common  Council  of  London  will  be  merely  formal, 
'except  when  it  threatens  public  order  by  some  political 
agitation.    The  suggestion  that  the  Corporation  is  to  con- 
trol lighting  and  water  supply  requires  explanation.  The 
'gas  and  water  of  London  are  provided  by  private  Com- 
,panies,  with  rights  and  duties  defined  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  any  new  legislation  is  watched  and,  in  some 
degree,  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Works  or  by  the  City. 
Corporations  in  provincial  towns  have  no  power  to  interfere 
with  the  Parliamentary  rights  of  Gas  and  Water  Companies, 
and  they  are  expressly  prohibited  from  competition  at  the 
public  expense  with  private  undertakings.     Unless  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  sanction  undisguised  robbery, 
the  powers  of  a  London  municipality  must  be  subject  to 
■  similar  restrictions.    It  will  perhaps  be  prudent  to  confine 
for  the  present  attempts  at  legislative  confiscation  to  the 
limited  body  of  landowners  ;  nor,  indeed,  has  the  Govern- 
ment thus  far  intimated  any  intention  of  making  the 
establishment  of  a  London  Corporation  an  excuse  for 
plundering  shareholders. 

The  suppression  of  the  historic  Corporation  of  the  City 
will  be  a  great  and  unmixed  evil.  It  has  been  a  great 
advantage  that  the  ceremonial  splendour  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  has  been  in  modern  times  dissociated  from  political 
power.  A  functionary  who  dispenses  not  only  civic  but 
national  hospitality,  and  who  is  the  recognized  leader  of 
every  beneficent  and  charitable  organization,  might  in 
different  circumstances  be  a  troublesome  neighbour  to  the 
Government.  Hereafter  some  active  politician,  and  occa- 
sionally some  successful  demagogue,  will  reign  at  the 


Mansion  House  and  the  Guildhall.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
not  forgotten  the  votes  of  the  City  at  the  last  election ; 
but,  when  he  lately  received  and  acknowledged  a  personal 
compliment  from  the  Corporation,  he  assured  the  municipal 
dignitaries  that  he  would  rather  exalt  than  diminish  the 
power  and  greatness  of  the  Corporation.  Municipal  con- 
tinuity, like  the  personal  immortality  recognized  by  the 
Comtists,  will  consist  in  the  devolution  of  political  existence 
to  alien  and  unwelcome  successors.  There  will  be  a  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  but  they  will  have  been  elected  by 
popular  suffrage  under  the  control  of  a  political  organization. 
At  present  the  opinion  of  traders  and  rich  shopkeepers  is 
represented  in  the  Common  Council.  The  nomination 
will  in  future  be  managed  by  some  Caucus  or  Committee 
imported  from  Birmingham.  The  ostensible  representa- 
tives of  four  millions  of  people  may  sometimes  be  able  to 
apply  a  formidable  pressure  to  Parliament.  If  the  obscure 
demagogue  who  some  years  ago  superintended  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  Hyde  Park  railings  had  been  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  the  restoration  of  order  would  have  been  difficult. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  not  commit 
tbe  criminal  blunder  of  placing  the  Metropolitan  Police 
under  the  command  of  the  new  Corporation.  A  Council 
elected  by  a  numerical  majority  of  the  population  of 
London  would  be  sufficiently  formidable  witliout  a  dis- 
ciplined army  of  12,000  men.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
endanger  public  order  in  times  of  .agitation,  and  it 
would  deprive  Parliament  of  all  security  for  freedom  of 
debate.  When  Mr.  Bright,  in  1866,  recommended  the  mob 
to  assemble  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster,  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Home  Secretary  and  the  Commissioners  of  Police  were 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  public  peace.  A  dema- 
gogue enthroned  at  the  Mansion  House  would  almost 
certainly  have  sympathized  with  the  agitators  against  the 
Legislature.  It  is  a  secondary  consideration  that  the 
Metropolitan  Police  is  the  reserve  of  the  whole  civic  force 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  alleged  that  any  inconvenience 
has  been  caused  by  the  control  of  the  police  force  by  the 
Home  Office  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  serious  danger  might 
result  from  a  change.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to 
rely  on  the  prudence  of  an  impulsive  Government  which 
is  already  advised  by  some  of  its  supporters  in  the  press 
to  place  the  Metropolitan  Police  at  the  disposal  of  the 
new  municipality.  As  long  as  the  present  civic  constitu- 
tion survives,  there  is  little  danger  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  his  colleagues  would  be  at  any  time  disaffected.  The 
small  police  force  of  the  City  may  accordingly  be  left  with 
safety  in  their  hands.  The  defence  of  the  greatest  city  in 
the  world,  which  is  also  the  capital^  ought  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  national  Government,  though  a  different  arrange- 
ment would  be  consistent  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  theory 
of  the  direct  and  unbalanced  supremacy  of  a  numexical 
majority. 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  SIR  JOHN  HOLKER. 

THE  appointment  of  Sir  John  Holkeis  to  the  vacant 
Lord  Justiceship  shows  an  honest  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
strengthen  the  Court  of  Appeal.  No  selection  could  have 
been  more  popular  with  the  legal  profession,  and  if  Sir 
John  Holker  does  not  make  a  very  strong  judge,  universal 
expectation  will  be  singularly  deceived.  As  a  politician 
he  has  made  the  comparatively  slight  mark  to  be  looked 
for  in  a  man  who  never  had  strong  opinions,  and  never 
had  the  leisure  or  inclination  to  search  for  any  very  strong 
grounds  for  the  opinions  he  happened  to  entertain.  But 
as  a  lawyer  he  has  not  only  long  been  in  the  front  rank, 
but  has  gained  a  special  position  of  his  own.  Singularly 
effective  with  juries,  he  has  earned  a  brilliant  and 
lucrative  success.  This,  however,  was  a  success  which 
he  shared  with  other  leaders  of  the  Bar.  What  was 
peculiarly  his  own  was  the  impression  he  gave  of 
being  a  man  whose  utterances  were  weighty  and 
whose  legal  statements  were  interesting  because  they 
showed  the  working  of  an  eminently  large,  sensible,  and 
practical  mind.  No  lawyer  was  ever  more  free  from  the 
reproach  of  legal  pedantry.  No  one  could  look  at  law 
from  a  more  large  and  liberal  point  of  view.  He  not  only 
associated  himself  with  the  project  for  codifying  the 
criminal  law  of  England,  and  mastered  a  subject  which  i3 
difficult  in  itself  and  generally  unfamihar  to  leaders  with 
a  large  civil  practice,  but  he  seemed  to  delight  in  his 
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■work,  to  catch  at  an  opportunity  of  congenial  and 
delightful  occupation,  and  to  relish  to  the  utmost  the 
intellectual  pleasure  of  doing  a  great  thing  well.  He 
would  not  even  allow  his  allegiance  to  his  party  to 
influence  his  judgment  of  what,  as  a  lawyer,  he  had 
to  say  was  the  law  ;  and  held  an  opinion  contrary  to 
that  of  most  Conservatives  on  one  of  the  preliminary 
legal  questions  involved  in  the  tangled  case  of  Mr. 
Bradladgh.  Tbis  opinion  may  or  may  not  have  been  a 
correct  one ;  but,  at  any  rate,  to  have  formed  it  and 
maintained  it  showed  the  possession  of  one  great  qualifi- 
cation for  a  judge,  that  of  being  able  to  look  at  questions 
of  law  in  a  purely  legal  aspect.  This  is  the  kind  of 
judge  who  strengthens  any  court  to  which  he  is  appointed 
by  the  mere  fact  of  his  joining  it ;  and  at  the  present 
moment,  when  bo  much  is  said  as  to  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing competent  judges,  Sir  John  Holker  may  be  also  said 
to  strengthen  the  Court  of  Appeal,  by  showing  that  even 
an  ex-Attorney- General,  with  a  commanding  practice  and  a 
very  high  reputation  and  a  perfectly  safe  seat,  will  really 
condescend  to  become  a  Lord  Justice  when  he  is  asked. 

The  appointment  by  a  Liberal  Government  of  a  Con- 
servative who  was  only  recently  the  chief  Law  Officer  of 
his  party  is  a  new  and  a  signal  step  in  the  separation  of 
the  Bench  from  politics.  Lord  Cairns,  although  only  in 
the  later  days  of  his  last  tenure  of  office,  began  the  process, 
and  Lord  Selbokne  has  continued  it.  It  is  a  process  to  be 
commended,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  requires  any 
remarkable  degree  of  self-conquest  to  originate  or  persevere 
in  it.  A  Government  gains  much  more  by  seeming  to  attend 
to  nothing  but  efficiency  in  its  appointments  than  it  loses  by 
disappointing  the  hopes  of  some  more  or  less  influential 
supporter.  Possibly  it  is  also  true  that  a  judgeship  even 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  not  thought  to  be  a  very  great 
prize,  and  the  less  the  prize  the  less  is  the  disappointment 
at  not  getting  it.  When,  too,  it  is  recognized  that  political 
services  are  not  to  found  a  title  to  a  judgeship,  the 
feeling  of  being  wronged  dies  away  before  the  con- 
sciousness that,  according  to  a  purely  legal  standard, 
a  better  man  has  been  appointed.  The  general  body 
of  lawyers  in  Parliament  gain  by  each  escaping  the 
suspicion  that  he  is  working  a  constituency  with  the 
chief  object  of  getting  something  for  himself.  And 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
desire  of  lawyers  to  get  into  Parliament  will  diminish. 
Lawyers  who  are  moderately  successful  will  still  like  to 
get  into  Parliament,  in  order  that  they  may  swell  their 
general  claims  to  public  consideration  up  to  what  they  feel 
convinced  is  their  proper  level.  Lawyers  who  are  very 
successful  will  still  like  to  get  into  Parliament,  in  order 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  full  swing  and  fun  of  life.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  made  judges.  They  like  the  bustle  and 
glory  of  a  big  practice,  they  enjoy  the  growing  accumula- 
tion of  heavy  fees,  and  they  rejoice  to  add  more  bustle  and 
glory,  and  to  live  a  still  more  inspiriting  life  by  being  as 
tamiliar  with  Parliament  as  with  the  courts  of  law.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  they  despise  judgeships  as  that  there  is 
something  else  they  prefer.  Perhaps  they  look  forward 
to  retiring  some  day  to  the  dignified  tranquillity  of  the 
Bench.  But  they  want  to  have  their  fling  before  they 
settle  down.  They  are  like  French  ladies  who  cannot 
bear  to  own  that  their  beauty  is  waning,  and  that 
the  time  is  come  for  them  to  be  devout.  The  day  arrives 
when  some  signs  of  fs^iling  strength,  or  that  weariness  of 
politics  which  is  so  apt  to  seize  on  politicians  who  give 
jDolitics  the  second  place  in  their  thoughts,  or  a  native 
predisposition  for  judicial  work,  make  them  think  more 
kindly  of  a  judgeship  than  they  have  thought,  or  fancied 
they  thought,  previously.  If  properly  asked,  they  will 
respond,  and  the  most  noted  lawyers  are  persuaded  to  sit 
on  the  Bench.  Meanwhile,  these  most  noted  lawyers  are 
by  no  means  the  only  lawyers  fitted  to  become  judges  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Bar  will  not 
be  always  able  to  keep  the  supply  of  good  judges  up  to  the 
demand. 

The  Attorney  and  the  Solicitor  General  had,  it  is 
said,  the  refusal  of  the  Lord  Justiceship,  and  declined 
it.  They  are  also  stated  to  have  declined  the  other 
great  legal  post  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  paid  Law 
Lord,  and  this  is  rightly  supposed  to  be  a  very  honour- 
able and  dignified  post.  But  neither  of  the  Law  Officers 
wished  to  take  it.  It  is  only  a  judgeship  of  a  high  kind, 
and  those  who  do  not  want  to  be  judges  at  all,  because 
they  have  got  something  they  like  better,  are  not  more 


attracted  by  it  than  by  other  appointments.  It,  like  other 
judgeships,  must  come  into  the  range  of  non-political 
offices.  If  there  is  a  Conservative  who  would  make  a 
better  Law  Lord  than  any  Liberal  who  would  take  the 
post,  there  is  just  as  much  reason  for  the  Government 
looking  solely  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Bench  in  this  in- 
stance as  in  any  other.  When  the  Law  Lordships  are  added 
to  the  list  of  non-political  offices,  there  will  remain  for  poli- 
tical lawyers  the  three  great  prizes  of  the  Attoi'ney  and 
Solicitor  Generalships  and  the  Chancellorship  ;  and  these 
offices  will  tend  to  become  more  and  more  political,  and 
promotion  for  the  two  former  may  come  to  mean,  not  pro- 
motion to  a  high  judgeship,  but  promotion  into  the  Cabinet. 
Even  the  Chancellorship  may  be  some  day  transformed 
into  a  Ministry  of  Justice.  In  the  strictly  legal  and 
non-political  sphere  of  judgeships  some  changes  will 
also  probably  be  made.  The  Lords  Justices  ought  to  bo 
better  paid  ;  and,  although  this  may  be  a  poor  reason  for 
thinking  they  will  be  better  paid,  still  their  pay  is  so 
obviously  inadequate  that  some  Ministry  will  probably  do 
what  is  right  by  them,  if  only  for  the  pleasure  of  showing 
that  it  dares  to  do  what  it  knows  ought  to  b(3  done.  It 
is  perhaps  also  not  nulikely  that  the  Appeal  judges  will  be 
spared  going  circuit.  They  do  not  at  all  like  going 
circuit,  and  this  is  natural;  but,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  ought  not  to 
go.  It  is  a  gain  to  the  public  that  a  judge  so  very  well: 
suited  to  preside  on  circuit  as  Sir  John  Holker  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  to  a  provincial  audi- 
ence the  highest  style  of  judicial  workmanship ;  and  a 
judge  of  Appeal,  even  though  he  does  not  like  going 
circuit,  learns  much  that  is  worth  learning  by  being 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  important  proceedings, 
at  a  preliminary  stage.  The  objection  to  go  circu.it,. 
again,  is  chiefly  felt  by  those  Lords  Justices  who  have 
not  been  accustomed  when  at  the  Bar  to  anything 
but  proceedings  in  Chancery  in  their  old  form.  Before 
long  those  fit  to  be  judges  of  Appeal  will,  although  be- 
longing to  the  Equity  Bar,  have  had  sufficient  experience 
of  vivci  voce  contests  to  be  at  ease  when  presiding  at  Nisi 
Prius  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ordinary  judges  who. 
have  been  recently  appointed  from  the  Equity  Bar  have' 
shown  themselves  quite  at  home  with  juries.  Lastly,  the 
sittings  of  the  courts  in  London  will  probably  bo  made 
more  continuous.  Whether  the  judges  need  four  and  a 
half  months'  clear  holiday  in  the  year  is  open  to  fair 
speculation  ;  but  they  certainly  need  a  good  long 
period  of  rest  and  refreshment,  and  will  and  must 
have  it.  But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  they 
should  all  be  taking  their  holiday  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  much  foolish  talk  on  this  matter ;  and,  after 
it  has  been  arranged  that  circuits  shall  be  held  in 
January,  ignorant  wonder  is  expressed  that  January  comes 
and  then  the  judges  are  on  circuit.  But  if  the  courts 
are  to  sit  more  continuously,  and  the  judges  are  to  have 
proper  holidays,  part  of  the  work  of  the  judges  must  be 
handed  over  to  subordinate  tribunals,  or  there  must  be 
more  judges.  The  creation  of  more  judges  will  probably 
seem  to  the  Government  a  less  desirable  course  than  that 
of  extending  the  sphere  of  subordinate  tribunals. 


THE  PROPOSED  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  STATES. 

MR.  BLAINE  has  furnished  more  than  once  instruc- 
tive comments  on  Mr.  Bkigut's  avowed  preference 
for  friends  over  allies.    In  the  busmess  relations  of  private 
life,  agreements  and  express  or  implied  understandino-s  are 
thought  to  be  more  convenient  than  reliance  on  sentimental 
good  will.  Great  international  settlements  such  as  theTreaty 
of  Utrecht  or  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  secured  the  peace  of 
Europe  for  one  or  two  generations,  although  the  mutual 
attachment  of  the  Great  Powers  might  be  reasonably 
doubted.    It  is  not  generally  thought  that  the  feelino-  of  ' 
Continental  Governments  to  England  is  at  the  present 
time  remarkably  cordial ;  but,  if  words  had  any  meaning, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  a  real  friendship  had  at 
last  been  formed  between  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  civilities  which  were  exchanged  before  and  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Garfield  seemed  likely,  in  the  judgment  of 
even   sceptical  politicians,  to  have  a  beneficial  effect. 
Only  a,  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Blaine,  before  his  retire- 
ment from  office,  formally  acknowledged  the  sympathy 
of  the  Queen  and  the  nation  for  the  President,  for 
his  family,  and  for  his  fellow-citizens.    There  is'  no 
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reason  to  snppose  tliat  he  was  insincere  ;  but  American 
politicians  distinguish  between  friends  and  allies.  It 
now  appears  .that  before  and  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Garfield  Mr.  Blaine  occupied  himself  with  a  series  of 
measures  devised  for  the  purpose  both  of  altering  the 
general  rules  of  international  law,  and  of  depriving 
England  of  rights  formally  secured  by  a  modern  treaty. 
His  interference  in  the  dispute  between  Chili  and  Peru, 
his  circular  despatch  on  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  roving 
mission  which  he  has  sent  to  the  Central  and  South 
American  Governments,  are  all  intended  for  the  same  pur- 
pose of  excluding  the  English  Government  from  political 
influence  in  countries  with  which  English  subjects 
have  important  commercial  connexions.  The  most  serious 
menace  and  the  boldest  dehance  of  intci  uational  law  are 
contained  in  Mr.  Blaine's  claim  to  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  if  the 
Canal  is  made,  it  will,  like  the  Suez  Canal,  be  principally 
used  by  English  shipping,  and  the  Isthmus  which  is  to  be 
pierced  is  at  no  point  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the 
nearest  American  territory.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  equitable  or  geographical  considerations  ;  for  the 
rights  of  England  and  of.the  United  States  are  definitively 
regulated  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  An  international 
agreement  which  is  to  take  ett'cct  ou  the  occurrence 
of  a  specified  contingency  can  scarcely  become  obsolete 
before  the  contingency  arises.  Prince  GoiixCHAKorF  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  contended  that  the  Black  Sea  Treaty  had 
been  proved  by  experience  to  be  inexpedient  after  a  trial  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  The  experiment  which  Mr. 
Blaine  denounces  as  a  failure  has  not  yet  come  into  opera- 
tion. 

It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  notice  Mr.  Blaine's 
confused  negotiations  with  Chili  and  Peru  but  lor  his  un- 
necessary and  unjustifiable  protest  against  European  inter- 
ference. In  American  diplomatic  language,  as  in  popular 
discussion,  Europe  is  understood  to  mean  England.  The 
Secretary  of  State,. after  giving  apparently  inconsistent 
instructions  to  the  respective  Miiusteis  at  Lima  and 
Santiago,  reproved  both  for  alleged  misapprehensions 
which  tended  in  opposite  directions.  It  may  have  been 
reasonable  that  the  United  States  should  tender  friendly 
advice  to  the  belligerents;  but  any  other  Power  had  an 
equal  i'ight  to  intervene,  though  it  is  not  known  that  any 
such  purpose  was  entertained.  It  is  possible  that  the  friendly 
couusels  offered  to  Peru  and  Chili  were  principally  intended 
to  serve  as  an  occasion  for  claiming  an  exclasive  protectorate. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Chilians  were  not  disposed  to 
acknowledge  the  American  claim  of  superiority.  A 
Peruvian  pretender  to  the  Presidency,  who  had  been 
recognized  by  the  United  States  Minister,  was  immedi- 
ately, on  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Blaine's  despatch,  arrested 
and  sent  oli  to  Santiago.  A  comparatively  insignificant 
State  only  accepts  the  dictation  of  a  Great  Power  when  it 
has  something  to  gain  by  submission  or  to  lose  by  resist- 
ance. The  Americans  may  have,  as  Mr.  Blaine  lately 
boasted,  unlimited  military  power  in  reserve  ;  but  they 
fortunately  content  themselves  with  a  small  standing 
army  which  cannot  be  used  for  occasional  expeditions.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Blaine's  advice  to  the  Chilian 
Government  may  have  been  judicious;  but  the  intimation 
that  no  territorial  advantage  was  to  be  derived  from 
conquest  was  perhaps  deemed  too  peremptory.  It  is  not 
stated  that  any  farther  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
negotiation. 

The  latest  act  of  Mr.  Blaine's  official  life  was  consistent 
with  the  restless  policy  which  he  had  previously  pursued. 
A  newly-appointed  Minister  to  Chili  was  instructed  to 
make  a  circuit  of  the  Central  and  South  American  States, 
and  to  invite  them  to  send  representatives  to  a  Congress 
at  Washington.  It  was  at  the  same  time  judiciously  in- 
timated that  the  United  States  would  bear  the  whole 
expense  of  the  delegations.  The  cost  to  a  great  and 
wealthy  nation  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  preliminaiy 
acknowledgment  which  the  liberal  offer  implies  of  in- 
feriority and  dependence.  It  is  also  reasonable  that  a 
number  of  petty  Republics  should  be  guaranteed  against 
an  outlay  from  which  they  can  expect  no  advantage. 
None  of  them  are  threatened  with  interference  by  any 
European  Power;  and  they  will  probably  be  indisposed  to 
submit  their  petty  border  feuds  to  American  arbitration. 
If  the  Congress  meets,  the  representatives  of  the  petty 
States  will  probably  be  invited  to  pledge  themselves 
against  any  diplomatic  arrangements  with  Europe,  or 
rather  with  England.     Their  reply  will  depend  on  the 


benefits  which  may  be  offered  in  return.  The  sacrifice  to 
be  incurred  by  the  smaller  of  two  States  by  exclusion  from 
intercourse  with  a  wealthy  customer  or  ally  is  obviously  more 
important  than  the  converse  loss.  England  is  more  to  Peru 
than  Peru  to  England  ;  and  it  is  difiicultto  understand  what 
advantage  can  be  offered  in  exchange  for  political  and 
commercial  independence.  The  league  of  the  American 
States  is  probably  designed  as  a  method  of  establishing 
commercial  monopoly.  If  the  whole  Western  Continent 
could  be  included  in  a  Customs  union  with  a  prohibitive 
tariff,  the  arrangement  would  be  extremely  popular. 
There  are  no  South  American  manufactures  to  compete 
with  Pennsylvania  or  New  England,  and  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical products  would  bo  readily  admitted.  By  a  curious 
inconsistency  modern  Protectionists  are  always  anxious  to 
extend  the  area  of  exclusion  without,  and  of  perfect 
freedom  of  trade  within,  the  frontier.  That  the  South 
American  Republics  should  consent  to  exclude  tliemselves 
from  European  markets  for  the  convenience  of  the  United 
States  might  seem  to  be  improbable  ;  but  delegates  at 
Washington,  with  their  expenses  paid,  may  perhaps  be  in- 
clined to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  their  hospitable  patrons. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  how  far  Mr, 
Blaine's  diplomatic  activity  corresponds  with  the  policy  ot 
the  actual  PxiEsiDENT.  A  scarcely  credible  statement  has 
been  made  tliat  the  diplomatic  mission  to  the  South 
American  Republics  was  despatched  without  the  approval 
or  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Arthdr.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  an  experienced  politician  would  commit  so  flagrant  a 
breach  of  ofiicial  propriety.  It  may  indeed  be  assumed 
that  Mr.  Blaine's  motives  for  ostentatious  defiance  of 
foreigners  are  in  some  degree  personal.  At  the  next  Pre- 
sidential election,  as  in  1880,  he  will  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination,  while  Mr.  AitTfiuu  will  probably 
again  support  the  pretensions  of  General  Grant.  The 
section  of  the  party  which  chose  Mr.  Garfield  will  make 
the  most  of  Mr.  Blaine's  turbulent  patriotism  ;  and  perhaps 
Mv.  Arthur  would  have  weakened  the  cau.-e  of  Genei'al 
Grant  by  jDreventing  the  issue  of  the  invitation  to  a  Congress. 
The  scheme,  as  it  is  ostensibly  projected,  furnishes  no  ground 
for  diplomatic  remonstrance.  Any  independent  Stale  may 
attend  a  Congress  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  Powers 
which  are  not  included  in  the  summons.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  reason  why  friendly  advice  should  not  be  offered 
to  Governments  which  are  virtually  asked  to  surrender 
their  independence.  It  will  hereafter  appear  whether  the 
Empire  of  Brazil,  which  is  the  greatest  and  most  flourish- 
ing of  the  South  American  States,  will  be  asked  to  attend 
the  Congress.  The  probable  offer  to  other  States  of  a 
guarantee  of  a  Republican  form  of  government  could 
scarcely  be  extended  to  a  hereditary  monarchy.  Another 
difficulty  may  result  from  tho  prolongation  of  the  quarrel 
between  Chili  and  Peru.  Two  belligerents  can  scarcely 
accredit  representatives  to  a  Congress  which  is  to  regu- 
late their  international  relations.  The  American  press  is 
not  altogether  unanimous  in  its  approval  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
policy.  His  apologists  contend  that,  as  the  affairs  of 
Europe  are  regulated  by  the  Great  Powers,  the  United 
States  are  entitled  to  supremacy  over  the  American  con- 
tinent. If  the  Government  of  the  United  Soates  were 
interested  in  any  great  European  question,  it  would  not 
fail  to  assert  a  right  of  interference  which  would  not  be 
disputed.  The  concert  of  the  European  Powers  is  osten- 
sibly, and  to  some  extent  really,  intended  to  secure 
their  equality  and  independence.  Mr.  Blaine's  proposed 
Congress  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  occasions  on 
which  Napoleon  received  his  dependents  of  the  Confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine.  The  most  desirable  result  of  the 
proposal  would  be  that  the  American  States  should  re- 
spectfully decline  it.  They  have  nothing  in  this  instance 
to  gain  by  compliance,  inasmuch  as  the  dangers  against 
which  they  would  be  guaranteed  are  wholly  imaginary. 


THE  RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  JEWS. 

THE  first  feeling  excited  by  the  account  of  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  the  Jews  in  Russia  have  been  sub- 
jected for  nearly  a  year  is  one  of  sheer  incredulity.  It 
seems  impossible  that  such  a  story  should  be  truly  told  of 
any  country  calling  itself  Christian  and  civilized.  Un- 
fortunately this  comforting  view  of  the  case  cannot  long 
be  maintained.  The  Times  has  made  itself  responsible  for 
the  accuracy  of  its  Correspondent,  by  assuring  us  that  the 
narrative  has  been  "  compiled  from  the  best  available 
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"  sources  of  information."  That  there  are  some  exaggera- 
tions in  the  narrative  is  quite  possible  ;  but  great  deduc- 
tions may  be  made  in  this  direction,  and  yet  a  most 
alarming  amount  of  truth  be  left  behind.  It  would  be 
■well,  however,  if  the  Correspondent  of  the  Times  would 
say  what  are  the  sources  of  information  to  which  he  has 
had  access.  The  charges  which  have  been  brought  against 
the  Russian  authorities  are  grave  beyond  all  precedent, 
and  they  ought  to  have  every  facility  given  them  for 
framing  their  defence.  For  it  is  the  Russian  Government, 
or  the  representatives  of  the  Russian  Government,  that  are 
really  on  their  trial.  The  immediate  authors  of  the  out- 
rages belong  probably  to  that  reckless  and  abandoned 
class  which  furnishes  the  actual  rioters  upon  most  similar 
occasions.  What  distinguishes  the  present  cases  is  the 
extraordinary  indifference,  if  not  the  positive  encourage- 
ment, shown  to  the  ringleaders  by  persons  who  would 
hardly  have  let  matters  go  this  length  if  they  had  not 
received  or  looked  for  decided  support  from  their  superiors. 

According  to  the  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  the  first 
outbreak  that  occurred  was  as  far  back  as  the  27th  of 
April  last.  At  Elizabethgrad,  upon  that  date,  the  synagogue 
and  the   dwellings   of  the  Jews  were  wrecked,  thirty 
Jewish  women  were  outraged,  and  for  three  days  the 
Jewish  quarter  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob.    The  rioters 
made  such  good  use  of  their  time  that  five  hun-dred  houses 
and  one  hundred  shops  were  completely  destroyed.  The 
person  from  whom  the  Times'  Correspondent  had  these 
details    had  himself  seen  an  old  man  who,  in  vainly 
attempting  to  save  his  daughter  from  violation,  had  been 
thrown  from  the  roof  of  his  house,  and  was  then  in  a 
state  of  hopeless  madness.    The  events  at  Elizabethgrad 
were  an  intimation  to  the  victims,  and  might  have  been  a 
warning  to  the  authorities,  of  similar  deeds  to  be  at- 
tempted, and,  as  it  turned  out,  accomplished,  elsewhere. 
On  Sunday,  May  8th,  a  riot  of  exactly  the  same  cha- 
racter broke  out  at  Kieff.    In  this  case  the  Jews  had 
specific  notice  of  what  was  coming,  and  applied  for  pro- 
tection to  the  Governor.    The  only  answer  they  got  was  a 
refusal  to  trouble  his  soldiers  for  the  sake  of  a  pack  of 
Jews.    Soldiers  are  seldom  uninterested  spectators  of  a 
riot.     Where  they   are  not  ordered  to   put   it  down, 
they  will  probably  be  found  taking  an   active  part  in 
it.    Both   at   Elizabethgrad  and  at  Kietf  the  soldiers 
were   as  bad  as  the   mob.     At  the  latter   town  the 
rioters  broke  open  the  spirit  shops,  and  then  wont  to 
plunder  the  Jewish  houses  and  to  outrage  the  women. 
Twenty-five  women  and  girls  were  violated,  and  five  of 
them  died  in  consequence.    This  fact,  the  Correspondent 
says,  was  "  proved  at  the  subsequent  trials."    Tnthat  case 
some  record  must  exist  of  the  proceedings  which,  if  it  can 
be  got  at,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  published  in  this  conn- 
try.     The  expression  of  foreign   opinion   can  do  very 
little,  but  it  seems  to  supply  the  -only  available  chance  of 
preventing  a  renewal  of  these  scenes  whenever  the  greed  or 
the  lust  of  a  Russian  mob  is  again  aroused.    On  May  9th 
a  mob  attacked  the  Jewish  women  of  a  village  while  the 
men  were  at  the  synagogue,  outraged  many  of  them,  and 
caused  the  death  of  several.    When  the  Jewish  men  came 
to  the  aid  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  three  of  them  were 
killed.   Throughout  the  month  of  May  similar  scenes  wore 
going  on  all  over  the  South  of  Russia.    Two  villages  were 
wrecked  on  May  loth.    At  Alexandrovsk  three  hundred 
out  of  the  four  hundred  houses  inhabited  by  Jewish  fami- 
lies were   destroyed.     In  the  country,  isolated  Jewish 
families  fared  as  badly  as  the  large  Jewish  populations  did 
in  the  towns.    In  one  place  we  read  of  a  Jewess  being 
outraged,  and  then  burnt  in  her  house ;  in  another,  of  a 
Jew,  with  his  two  children,  being  left  to  die  in  a  house,  to 
which  the  mob  had  set  fire  ;  in  another,  of  an  innkeeper 
being  thrust  into  one  of  his  own  barrels,  and  ilung  itito 
the  river.  At  Odessa  the  Government  had  been  warned  that 
the  Jews  would  be  attacked,  but  took  no  measures  to  keep 
the  peace.  Here,  however,  the  disturbance  only  lasted  for 
six  hours,  owing  to  the  vigorous  resistance  made  by  the 
victims.    The  authorities  were  perhaps  led  to  interfere  by 
tbefear  that  the  rioters  might  in  the  end  get  the  worst  of  it. 
Of  the  800  persons  arrested  by  the  police,  150  were  Jews, 
and  of  these  26  were  humorously  charged  with  carryinn- 
revolvers  without  permission.    Owing  to  the  short  time 
that  the  riot  lasted,  only  one  Jew  was  killed  and  only 
eleven  Jewish  women  violated,  one  of  whom  however  died 
afterwards.    Daring  June  there  were  scarcely  any  riots, 
but  in  July  things  became  as  bad  as  ever.    On  the  12th, 
at  Pereiaslaw,  the  mob  were  led   by  the  sons  of  the 


merchants  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  Borispol,  on  the 
2ist,  the  rioters  were  encouraged  in  their  worst  outrages 
by  the  women  of  the  place.  Except  for  an'intorval,  while 
the  harvest  was  being  got  in,  similar  things  were  done  all 
through  the  autumn  ;  and  at  Warsaw  on  Christmas-Day 
the  riots  reached  proportions  they  had  not  till  then 
attained.  The  military  authorities  refused  to  use  the 
soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  disturbance,  and  the 
police  only  interfered  when  the  Jews  seemed  likely  to  bo 
too  successful  in  protecting  themselves.  The  Correspondent 
of  the  Times  declares 'that  riots  identical  in  their  general 
character  with  those  described  took  place  during  1881  in 
over  160  towns  and  villages  ;  that  in  45  of  these  there 
have  been  reported  23  murders,  17  deaths  following  upon 
violation,  and  225  outrages  of  women  ;  and  that  100,000 
Jewish  families  have  been  left  homeless. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Russian  Government  will  meet 
these  charges  with  a  general  denial ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  evidence  on  which  the 
charges  rest  should  be  published  in  detail.  Assuming  the 
statements  in  the  Times  to  be  true,  the  authorities  have 
shown  how  accurately  they  appreciate  the  deeds  that  they 
have  winked  at  by  the  care  with  which  they  have  hitherto 
prevented  any  news  of  them  from  leaving  the  country. 
Unfortunately,  foreign  Powers  can  do  but  little  to  bring 
the  Russian  Government  to  a  better  mind.  The  Govern- 
ment which  could  speak  with  most  chance  of  being  heard 
is,  of  course,  the  German  ;  but  in  this  matter  the  German 
Government  itself  is  not  wholly  guiltless.  There  has  been 
nothing  indeed  in  Germany  resembling,  even  distantly, 
the  anti- Jewish  riots  in  Russia  ;  but  there  have  been  un- 
mistakable manifestations  of  the  same  spirit  which  have 
not  always  been  treated  by  the  authorities  with  the  dis- 
couragement they  deserved.  When  religious  fanaticism  is 
directed  against  a  class  which,  besides  being  alien  in  race 
and  creed,  is  clevei'er  and  more  successful  in  business  than 
its  assailants,  there  is  always  danger  brewing.  Even  the 
envy  of  the  women  who  encouraged  the  men  to  outrage 
Jewesses  because  they  wore  silks  and  satins  was  doubtless 
held  to  derive  dignity  from  the  fact  that  the  objects  of  it 
were  not  Christians,  while  those  who  felt  it  were.  It  is 
never  safe  to  trifle  with  passions  of  this  kind.  The  interval 
between  insult  and  positive  outrage  is  very  soon  passed, 
and  any  acquiescence  accorded  to  the  former  is  interpreted 
as  meant  to  extend  to  the  latter.  At  the  same  time,  the 
very  circumstance  that  the  German  Government  has  been 
somewhat  lax  in  dealing  with  the  comparatively  trifling 
examples  of  anti-Jewish  feeling  among  its  own  subjects  is 
a  reason  why  it  should  be  forward  in  atoning  for  any 
remissness  it  may  hitherto  have  shown.  It  is  impossible 
to  define  the  exact  share  which  the  German  feeling 
against  the  Jews  has  had  in  stimulating  the  feeling — 
similar  in  origin,  though  immeasurably  worse  in  ex- 
pression— which  now  shows  itself  in  Russia.  But  it  is 
certain  that  it  has  had  a  share.  What  is  permitted 
in  an  advanced  and  civihzed  country  will  not  simply  be 
reproduced  in  a  backward  and  comparatively  barbarous 
country.  It  will  be  exaggerated  and  intensified  until  all 
resemblance  to  the  parent  stock  seems  to  bo  lost.  But 
the  parent  stock  may,  all  the  same,  be  responsible  for  its 
offspring.  The  Russian  populace  had  probably  very  little 
knowledge  of  what  had  been  going  on  in  Germany.  But 
any  rumours  of  it  that  may  have  reached  them  would  help 
to  stimulate  a  fanaticism  that  needed  no  external  encour- 
agement, while  upon  the  Russian  local  authorities  it  would 
bo  likely  to  have  a  far  more  direct  and  mischievous  action. 
They  would  hear  that  the  German  Government  was 
understood  to  sympathize  with  the  anti- Jewish  agitation  ; 
they  would  know  that  their  master  was  on  the  best  pos- 
sible terms  with  the  German  Court ;  and  they  would 
assume  that  what  the  Germans  had  been  suffered  to  do 
after  their  manner,  the  Russians  might  be  suffered  to  do 
after  theii-s.  The  least  that  Prince  Bismarck  now  can  do  is 
to  speak  his  mind  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  with  the  plain- 
ness of  which,  when  he  chooses,  he  is  so  great  a  master. 
The  knowledge  that  the  atrocities  at  which  it  has  connived 
are  viewed  with  abhorrence  by  its  omnipotent  neighbour 
will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  convince  the  Russian 
Government  of  its  sins.  It  is  the  chance  that,  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  anti- Jewish  outbreak  becomes  better  known, 
the  German  Government  may  bo  disposed  to  offer  somo 
effectual  remonstrance  that  makes  it  so  desirable  that  the 
English  press  should  give  all  possible  publicity  to  the 
events  of  the  last  nine  months. 
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ARMOUR  V.  SPEED. 

TWO  pictures  of  the  actual  and  ideal  condition  of  the 
English  navj  have  this  week  been  given  to  the  public. 
A3  regards  the  actual  condition,  there  is  a  close  and  un- 
pleasant likeness  between  them.    Lord  Hexi;y  Lennox  and 
Sir  William  Armstrong  agree  in  declaring  that  the  navy 
is  in  a  bad  way.    Eacli  looks  for  the  kind  of  ship  -which  he 
likes  the  best,  and  finds  that  we  have  either  too  few  of  the 
kind  or  none  at  all.    Lord  Henry  Lennox  has  a  preference 
for  ironclads ;  and  in  the  speech  he  made  at  Portsmouth 
on  Wednesday  he  drew  <i  careful  comparison  between 
English  ironclads  and  French.    When  the  number  and 
characters  of  both  fleets  are  looked  at  side  by  side,  the 
result  is  not  encoui-aging.    In  point  of  ships,  the  two 
countries  are  exactly  equal.    England  has,  or  soon  will 
have,  thirty-eight  armoured  vessels,  and  France  has,  or 
soon  will  have,  thirty-eight  armoured  vessels.    This  is  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  been  promised  by 
successive  First  Lords  of  the    Admiralty.    There  has 
been  a  common  form  introduced  into  every  Estimates' 
speech,  in  which  it  has  been  laid  down  that  England 
must  have,  and  therefore  has,  a  fleet  large  enough  to  cope, 
not  merelj'  with  any  one  maritime  Power,  but,  at  the  very 
least,  with  any  two  maritime  Powers.   It  seetns  plain  that, 
if  France  has  thirty-eight  ironclads  and  we  have  no  more, 
an  alliance  with  any  other  Power  that  has  a  ship  or  two 
at  its  command  would  give  France  a  decided  superiority 
over  England.    This  is  true  if  we  suppose  the  fleets  of 
the  two  Powers  to  be  equally  available  for  any  single 
specific  purpose.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  is 
not  the  case.    The  English  fleet  has  a  great  number  of 
duties  to  perform  to  which  the  French  fleet  can  show  no 
counterpart.    It  may  bo  wanted,  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
in  a  dozen  parts  of  the  world  at  once ;   and,  if  France 
were  our  adversary,  we  could  not  detach  a  single  ship  for 
one  of  these  purposes  without  reducing  our  defensive 
strength  at  sea  below  that  of  the  enemy.  Number, 
however,    is    the    point    upon    which     Lord  Henry 
Lennox  finds  our  position   most   encouraging.  When 
he   compares  the  French  armour  with  the  linglish,  or 
the  French  speed   with  the    English,    the  conclusions 
he  arrives  at  are  even  less  satisfactory.     Out  of  the 
English  ships  that  are  armoured  with  steel  only  four 
are  armoured  completely- — that  is,  at  the  water-line  as 
well  as  over  the  guns — while  out  of  nine  armoured  French 
ships  eight  are  armoured  in  both  places.    France  has  four 
vessels  building  which  will  have  20  inches  of  solid  steel  at 
the  water-line  and  18  over  the  guns.    The  best  ship  that 
we  can  set  against  these  has  only  18  inches  of  combined 
steel  and  iron  at  the  water-line  and  14  inches  over  the 
guns.    France,  again,  has  four  ships  building  which  will 
have  ID  inches  of  armour  at  the  water-line  and  8  inches 
over  the  guns,  whereas  we,  though  we  are  building  ships 
of  the  same  class,  are  only  building  two  of  them.    As  to 
speed,  the  average   rate   of  all    the   French   ships  is 
14  knots  an  hour  ;  the  average  rate  of  all  the  English 
ships  is  only  I3'2  knots  an  hour.    Lord  Henry  Lennox  is 
.so  confident  in  the  blow  which  he  holds  in  reserve  that 
he  is  willing,  after  setting  out  these  figures,  to  concede 
that  in  armour  the  two  fleets  are  nearly  equal,  and  that  in 
speed  the  diiTerence  will  not  be  great.    The  real  inequality, 
he  says,  lies  in  the  guns  with  which  the  respective  ships 
are  armed.    A  breech-loading  gun  has  three  times  the 
power  of  penetration  possessed  by  a  muzzle-loading  gun 
•of  the  same  calibre,  and  since  1864  no  foreign  navy  has 
'  ordered  any  muzzle-loading  guns.    England,  however,  has 
till  lately  ordered  nothing  else.    Certainly  the  li.st  of  the 
French  guns  is  rather  a  disturbing  one.    There  are  eight 
ships  now  building  which  will  carry  48-ton  guns,  four 
which  will  carry  72-ton  guns,  and  two  which  will  carry 
75-ton  guns.    Against  this  we  can  only  set  our  solitary 
ship  armed  with  80-ton  guns  and  sundry  others  armed 
with  guns  varying  from  34  to  43  tons.     The  smaller 
French  vessels  are  armed  with  20^-ton  breech-loaders ; 
the  English  vessels  of  the  same  class  are  armed  with 
lo-ton  and  12-ton  muzzle-loaders.    In  modern  estimation 
the  weight  of  guns  is  very  much  more  important  than 
their  number ;   so  that,  after  hearing  that  France  has 
164  guns  weighing  in  the  aggregate  4,630  tons,  it  is  not' 
much  comfort  to  know  that  England  has  236  guns  weigh- 
ing in  the  aggregate  4,702  tons. 

Sir  William  Armstrong's  address  comes  in  one  respect  ' 
as  a  consolation  amidst  the  gloom  engendered  by  Lord  1 
Henry  Lennox's  figures.    There  is  no  need,  he  tells  us,  I 


to  be  troubled  at  our  inferiority  in  the  matter  of  ironclads, 
inasmuch  as  the  day  of  ironclads  is  pretty  well  over. 
Naval  constructors  have  gone  on  making  their  armour 
thicker  and  thicker  until  now  they  can  do  no  more  if  the 
vessel  is  still  to  float  and  move.  But  though  the  resisting 
power  of  armour  has  in  this  way  come  to  an  end,  the 
penetrating  power  of  guns  goes  on  increasing  ;  so  that,  no 
matter  how  many  inches  of  steel  plating  our  ships  may  carry 
to-day,  we  may  be  sure  that  in  a  year  or  two  a  gun  will 
have  been  made  that  will  pierce  them.  Sir  William 
Armstrong's  proposal  is  that  we  should  give  up  building 
ironclads,  and  devote  ourselves  instead  to  building  ships 
which  will  make  themselves  a  nuisance  to  ironclads.  Of 
course  they  must  be  reasonably  shot-proof ;  but  thi..  Sir 
William  Armstrong  believes  can  be  attained  by  having  an 
under-water  deck,  and  by  giving  them  a  degree  of  speed 
which  will  enable  them  to  evade  the  fire  of  the  unwieldy 
ironclad,  while  constantly  pouring  their  own  shot  into  her. 
The  merit  of  Sir  William  Armstrong's  scheme  is  that  it  gives 
us  three  times  the  number  of  guns  that  could  be  obtained  by 
building  ironclads,  because  the  money  that  would  be  wanted 
to  build  one  ironclad  would  build  three  fast  unarraoured  ships, 
each  of  which  would  carry  the  same  number  and  weight  of 
guns  which  the  ironclad  would  carry.  If  England  and 
France  were  unhappily  at  war.  Sir  William  Armstrong  gives 
a  picture  of  an  enemy's  ironclad  suri'ounded  by  three 
much  smaller,  but  much  faster  and  equally  well-armed 
vessels,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  make  head  against 
them.  Although,  however.  Sir  William  Armstrong  is  not 
at  all  disturbed  at  our  want  of  ironclads,  he  is  very  much 
disturbed  by  our  want  of  the  fast  unarmoui-ed  ships  which 
he  wishes  to  see  take  the  place  of  ironclads.  Here  also 
foreign  Powers  have-  gone  ahead  of  ns.  We  have  built 
ships  for  other  Governments  which  can  steam  sixteen 
knots  an  hour,  and  go  from  here  to  America  without 
having  to  take  in  fresh  coal.  The  guns  which  these 
vessels  carry  can  pierce  eighteen  inches  of  armour,  and  they 
need  never,  unless  they  like,  come  within  reach  of  an 
enemy's  fire.  But  no  ships  of  this  character  have  been 
built  for  our  own  Government.  If  we  were  at  war  with 
the  fortunate  Power  which  possesses  these  paragons,  we 
have  no  ship  "  carrying  an  armament  competent  to  engage 
"  them  that  could  overtake  them  in  pursuit  or  evade 
"  their  attack  when  prudence  dictated  a  retreat." 

How  is  the  Admiralty  to  make  its  choice  between  these 
two  theories  of  shipbuilding  ?  According  to  Lord  Henry 
Lennox,  it  is  neglecting  a  public  duty  if  it  does  not  make 
our  ironclad  fleet  equal  to  that  of  the  French.  According 
to  Sir  William  Armstrong,  it  is  wasting  public  money  if 
it  builds  ironclads  instead  of  building  those  small  but 
effectual  destroyers  of  ironclads.  Which  of  the  two  pre- 
scriptions is  the  right  one,  and  how  is  an  Admiralty  to 
decide  when  naval  doctors  disagree  ?  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  public  may  properly  leave  the  naval  authorities  to 
decide  this  question  in  whichever  way  they  think  best,  if 
only  they  will  undertake  to  give  i\s  either  ironcLids,  or 
fast  unarmoured  vessels  carrying  heavy  guns,  or  both. 
The  only  thing  that  we  protest  agamst,  the  only 
thing  that  nninstructed  outsiders  have  a  right  to  pro- 
test against,  is  being  given  neither.  If,  when,  the  Navy 
Estimates  come  to  be  moved,  we  are  told  that  the  Admi- 
ralty has  given  its  best  attention  to  the  arguments  on 
each  side,  and  has  determined  at  once  to  lay  down  a 
fleet  of  fast  unarmoured  vessels,  which  it  believes  will  give 
a  good  account  of  the  French  ironclads,  we  shall  be 
content.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  the 
Admiralty  have  not  been  convinced  b}'  Sir  William 
Armstrong's  arguments,  and  that  orders  have  been  given 
to  build  as  many  ironclads  as  will  avail  to  restore  to 
England  that  superiority  over  any  combination  of  maritime 
Powers  which  she  has  always  been  promised,  we  shall  be 
content.  The  only  thing  that  will  not  be  endurable  will 
be  to  learn  that  neither  project  has  been  adopted,  and 
that  the  Admiralty  has  contentedly  accepted  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  English  navy  is  no  longer  equal, 
when  the  demands  made  on  it  are  considered,  to  the 
fleet  of  France  alone.  That  would  be  a  novel  experience 
to  Englishmen,  and  one  to  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
Lord  NoRTHBROOK  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  do  not  propose  to 
introduce  us. 
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POETIC  INSPIRATION. 

THE  idea  of  poetic  inspiration,  of  some  almost  supernatural 
elevation  of  mind,  of  some  knowledore  and  impetus  given  to 
the  sbger  from  -without,  is  probably  as  old  as  poetic  compositiou 
itself.  Unless  we  believe,  with  some  speculative  theorists,  that  men 
could  sing  before  they  could  speak,  we  must  look  for  the  oldest 
ideas  about  inspiration  in  the  oldest  literary  documents  on  the 
subject  -which  we  possess.  The  later  Indians  held  that  the  Vedic 
hymns  were  things  eternally  existing  in  some  supersensual  world, 
and  that  they  were  merely  revealed  to,  or  "  seen  "  by,  the  liishis, 
or  bards,  in  moments  of  vision.  This  notion,  or  something 
analogous  to  it,  survives  in  our  common  critical  expression  about 
the  "  vision "  of  a  poet,  who,  it  is  implied,  sees  in  some  way 
with  the  inner  eye  the  events  and  situations  which  he  describes 
in  verse.  The  old  Rishis  themselves  appear  to  have  taken  a  more 
commonplace  view  of  their  own  productions,  usually  assert- 
ing that  they  were  "  makers,"  in  the  old  English  sense  of 
that  word,  and  that  they  "made''  poems  as  a  chariot-maker 
constructs  a  chariot.  Sometimes,  again,  they  attrib«ted  their 
inspiration  to  the  intoxicating  etlects  of  soma,  that  very  disagree- 
able stimulant  of  which  Dr.  Haug- — who  alone,  pe;  haps,  of  modern 
Europeans  has  sipped  it — says  he  could  not  drink  more  than 
two  or  three  teaspoonfuls.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  Rishis 
"  conceived  themselves  to  be  prompted  and  directed  in  the  compo- 
sition of  their  hymns  and  prayers  by  supernatural  aid  derived  from 
various  deities  of  their  pantheon."  This  idea  is  the  familiar  one 
of  the  Greeks,  who  told  how  the  Muses  taught  Hesiod  beautiful 
song  as  he  fed  his  sheep  under  holy  Helicon.  And  the  Muses 
robbed  Thamyris  of  his  songs  because  he  boasted  that  he  could 
out-sing  them  all.  The  poets  of  the  Finnish  Ktilewala  have  not 
such  a  supernatural  theory  of  inspiration.  "  These  lays  came  to 
me  as  Hollowed  the  flocks,  in  a  land  of  meadows  honey-sweet  and 

of  golden  hills  The  cold  has  spoken  to  me,  and  the 

rain  has  told  me  her  runes ;  the  winds  of  heaven,  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  have  spoken  and  sung  to  me  ;  the  wild  birds  have  taught  me, 
the  music  of  many  waters  has  been  my  master." 

The  notion  of  poetic  inspiration,  of  a  communication  from  some 
muse  or  god,  is  probably  derived  from  the  sense  which  poets,  and 
indeed  all  composers,  have  that  they  are  producing  pictures  and 
ideas  which  did  not  consciously  exist  in  their  minds  before  the 
moment  of  composition.  Even  now  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
artists  say  that  the  brush  or  the  pen  seems  to  suggest  something 
to  them.  A  painter  will  admit  that  he  did  not  in  any  sense  "  see  " 
his  picture,  or  realize  precisely  what  it  would  be  like,  till  he  began 
to  use  his  brush.  There  is  always  a  mystery  about  the  inspiration 
of  the  modern  poet,  because  he  very  wisely  does  not  admit  people 
to  see  his  blotted  and  ineffectual  efforts.  Still  it  is  absolutely 
certain,  from  many  signs,  that  inspiration,  or  the  excitement 
which  used  to  be  called  inspiration,  has  not  veiy  much  to  do  with 
the  final  shape  in  which  a  poem  is  given  to  the  world.  There  is 
just  as  much  -  conscious  reflective  art  in  the  process,  just  as 
much  of  trying  experiments  and  making  futile  sketches, 
as  much  of  pohshing  and  refining  in  the  rough  draft,  as  there 
notoriously  is  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Perhaps 
the  poet  could  not  always,  if  he  wished,  give  a  very  distinct 
account  of  how  he  came  to  produce  a  given  work.  Poe's  well- 
known  account  of  the  absolutely  artificial  making  of  the  "Raven,'' 
from  reasoned  step  to  step,  is  probably  one  of  his  many  mystifica- 
tions. The  evidence  rather  goes  to  prove  that  he  had  a  poetical 
or  metrical  cadence  of  sounds  floating  in  his  brain — the  echo,  it 
seems,  of  a  ballad  of  Mrs.  Browning's — and  that  the  ideas  of  the 
''Raven"  gradually  grouped  themselves  round  the  wordless  harmo- 
nies. This  is  perhapsa  common  origin  of  poems.  The  beat  of  certain 
sounds  runs  in  the  maker's  head,  till  it  is  happily  wedded  to  ap- 
propriate ideas  and  words,  "  married  and  done  for."  Other 
poems,  especially  short  ones  like  sonnets,  have  been  "  written  up  " 
either  to  an  idea  or  to  some  single  line  of  a  striking  and  melodious 
sort  which  occurred  to  the  poet.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  mood  of 
inspiration  has  been  noticed  in  the  poet  before  the  poem  came  into 
even  rudimentary  existence,  as  when  Burns  was  walking  about  in 
the  moonlight  before  he  wrote  "To  Mary  in  Heaven,"  a  long  time 
after  poor  Mary  had  gone  thither.  In  this  case,  poetry  was,  in 
Wordsworth's  language, "  recollected  emotion."  Alfred  de  Musset, 
once  more,  was  a  poet  who  knew  by  some  admonition  or  other 
when  the  Muse  was  coming  upon  him.  He  wrote  his  poems  at  a 
white  heat.  It  is  curious  to  read,  in  the  biography  of  his  brother, 
how  he  would  light  up  every  candle  he  could  lay  his  hands  on, 
and  work  fervidly,  in  a  blaze  of  light,  all  through  the  night  when 
he  was  in  the  mood.  One  gathers  that  "  paper-sparing  Pope  " 
wrote  his  poems  in  odd  moments,  and  certainly  on  scraps  and 
odds  and  ends  of  old  letters,  though  Pope,  too,  would  sometimes 
write  through  the  night,  and  ring  his  bell  again  and  again  for 
fresh  supplies  of  paper.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  any 
poet  was  ever  "  inspired  "  all  through  the  composition  of  an  epic, 
or  a  long  romance  in  verse,  like  the  Ladij  of  the  Lalcc  or  Marmion. 
Often  it  must  have  been  hard  uphill  work  against  the  collar,  and 
there  must  be  passages  which  the  bard  had  httle  pleasure  in 
creating,  ajid  which,  therefore,  the  world  will  never  contemplate 
with  much  pleasure.  Scott  sought  inspiration  in  long  rides  on 
the  hills.  Southey  did  his  two  hours  of  poetry  ;^er  diem  in  the 
study  as  regularly  as  he  did  his  grind  at  history  or  at  articles  for 
the  Quarterly.  At  other  hours  he  was  not  at  home  to  the  Muse, 
and  hence,  doubtless,  the  dulness  of  poems  which  have  almost 
ceased  to  be  known  even  by  name. 

The  best  proof  that  inspiration  is  at  most  only  an  impulse  to 


composition,  and  perhaps  the  gift  of  some  ideas  and  soma 
"  magical "  expressions,  is  supplied  by  the  corrections  of  poets. 
Up  to  a  certain  age  poets,  as  a  rule,  steadily  improve  their  works 
in  their  later  editions,  long  after  the  accident  of  inspiration  must 
have  passed  away.  Two  singular  examples  of  Poe's  improve- 
ments have  recently  been  published  in  an  American  news- 
paper. His  poem  on  the  "  Young  Lenore  "and  his  "  Valley  of  Nis  " 
are  well  known  in  their  present  shape.  They  were  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Southern  Messenger,  a  Richmond  paper,  and  their 
first  shape  is  so  rough  and  tuneless  that  the  verses  are  only  just 
recognizable.  In  both  poems  appears  a  lady  named  Helen — the 
name  was  one  which  had  a  singular  charm  for  Poe — who  has  now 
disappeared.  "  The  young  Lenore  "  has  taken  her  place  in  the 
dirge  ;  in  the  other  piece  no  lady  is  mentioned  at  all.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  writes  with  more  finish  than  appearance  of  inspiration, 
and  his  changes  in  later  editions  chiefly  consist  in  giving  new 
names  to  his  poems.  The  somewhat  odd  and  uncomfortable  line 
"  ere  the  parting  kiss  be  dry  "  has  given  place  to  "  ere  the  parting 
hour  go  by,"  and  beyond  this  we  scarcely  remember  any  altera- 
tions of  importance.  Mr.  Tennyson's  improvements,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  so  numerous  and  so  justly  conceived  that  they  might  afford 
topics  for  a  dozen  papers  to  a  "Tennj'son  Society,"  if  ever  such  a  body 
cameintoexisteuce,whichmay Heavenforbid.  Inhis  Poems,  Chiefly 
Lyrical  (1830)  occurs  "Mariana,"  already  perfect,  and  in  this 
poem  not  one  alteration,  except  of  spelling,  iis  "  glimmer'd  "  for 
"  glimmered,"  has  been  made.  "  The  Dying  Swan,"  and  other 
poems,  are  also  practically  unchanged.  "  The  Sleeping  Beauty " 
is  a  ffhort  lyric  of  three  stanzas,  the  germ,  we  may  presume,  of  a 
poem  that  now  fills  thirteen  pages.  A  good  deal  of  this  early 
volume  has  not  been  reprinted  by  the  poet ;  but  in  what  he  has 
preserved  there  is  little  change.  'The  "  Poems  "  of  1 833  are  in  quite 
difierent  case.  In  them  Mr.  Tennyson  has  made  many  remarkable 
alterations  for  the  better.  "  The  Lady  of  Shalott "  ended  half- 
humorously : — 

They  crossed  themselves,  their  stars  they  blest. 
Knight,  minstrel,  abbot,  squire,  and  guest. 
There  lay  a  parchment  on  her  breast, 
Tliat  puzzled  more  than  all  the  rest 

The  -well-fed  -wits  at  Camelot. 
"  The  -web  -ivas  -(voven  curiously, 
The  charm  is  broken  utterly. 
Draw  near,  and  fear  not,  this  is  I, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott." 

Part  of  "  The  Miller's  Daughter  "  is  written  in  a  half-bantering 
strain,  which  has  now  disappeared  from  that  idyl.  We  almost 
miss  the  old  lines — 

At  will  to  wander  every  way. 

Prom  brook  to  brook  my  sole  delight, 
As  lithe  eels  over  meadows  grey 

Oft  shilt  their  glimmering  pool  by  night. 

The  song,  too,  is  changed,  with  its  burden  of 

Tremulous  eyes,  like  A|iril  skies, 
That  seem  to  say,  "  Forget  me  not, 
1  pray  you,  love,  forget  me  not." 

"  Fatima  "  was  not  Fatima  in  1833,  but  bore  the  famous  motto 
from  Sappho : — 

(paiveraL  fioi  Krjvos  't(Tos  6eol<TLV 
"Efifj-fv  dvrjp. 

"  CEnone,"  as  a  note  tells  us,  was  partly  written  in  the  Pyrenees, 
the  inspiration  of  the  hills  not  lasting  all  through  the  poem.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  later  inspiration  of  tiie  "  stream 
that  flashes  white "  in  the  'Valley  of  Cauteretz  on  an  autumn 
day  after  "  two  and  thirty  years."  "  CEnone  "  has  been  greatly 
altered;  always  for  the  better.  "  The  Palace  of  Art"  has  lost 
much,  as  in  the  verse 

Or  Venus  in  a  snowy  shell  alone, 

Deep-shadowed  iu  the  glassy  brine, 
Mconlike  glowed  double  on  the  blue,  and  shone 

A  naked  shape  divine. 

Or,  again,  of  the  Soul 

Still  changing,  as  a  lighthouse  in  the  night 

Changeth  athwart  the  gleaming  main, 
From  red  to  yellow,  yellow  to  pale  white. 

Then  back  to  red  again. 

In  Inter  editions  the  Soul  ceased  to  burn  gas,  which  she  had  in- 
troduced, as  Scott  did  at  Abbotsford,  into  her  Palace  of  Art : — 

She  lit  white  streams  of  dazzling  gas. 
And  soft  and  fragrant  flames  of  precious  oils. 
In  moons  of  purple  glass. 

There  are  many  other  examples  besides  this  of  the  truth  that 
afterthoughts  are  best,  and  that  the  first  inspiration  is  not  always 
the  last  word  of  the  Muse,  in  the  early  poems  of  Mr.  Tennyson. 
Wordsworth's  later  changes  point  in  the  other  direction,  and 
warn  bards  to  beware  of  tinkering  at  their  compositions  late  in 
life. 


PAR  FRATRU3I. 

AN  announcement  of  the  deepest  interest  to  lovers  of  the 
-  detailed  biography  of  great  men  went  the  circuit  of  the  daily 
papers  on  Tuesday  last,  the  original  source  being,  it  would  appear, 
a  periodical  called  The  Christian  Aye.  According  to  this  state- 
ment, "  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  eldest  son  were  present  at  the 
service  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  on  Sunday  evening  last,  and 
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occupied  Mrs.  Spurgeon's  pew.  Both  before  find  after  the  sermon 
they  were  in  the  pastor's  vestry.  Mr.  Ghidstone  shook  hands 
heartily  with  the  deacons  and  elders  present,  and  expressed  himself 
delighted  with  the  service.''  The  precision  and  circumstantial 
character  of  this  announcement  cannot  but  receive  warm  acknow- 
ledgment from  the  historical  student,  and  contrasts  very  favourably 

with  the  bald  "   and  walked  on  the  slopes "  of  older 

chroniclers.  The  warm  heart  of  a  grateful  people  naturally  desires 
to  know  in  the  minutest  particulars  the  movements  of  the  Pillar 
of  its  Hopes,  as  Mr.  Horace  Davey,  the  latest  contributor  to  the 
great  roll  of  Gladstone-Liturgies,  has  dubbed  the  member  for 
Midlothian.  Some  jealousy  may  indeed  be  aroused  in  rival 
Bethels  by  this  announcement,  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  not  the 
first  of  its  kind.  But  it  may  possibly  be  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  going  to  take  what  is,  we  believe,  technically  called  a  "  course  " 
by  his  new  fellow-worshippers,  aud  that  he  will  distribute  the 
steps  of  tliat  course  equitably  among  the  various  tabernacles  of 
Lis  staunchest  supporters.  Scandal  used  to  have  it  that  a  former 
Prime  Minister,  who  was  not  the  most  brilliant  of  men,  main- 
tained his  hold  on  the  nation  by  the  regularity  of  his  attendance 
at  church  with  all  his  family  before  him.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is 
the  most  brilliant  of  men,  has  moved  with  the  times,  and  has  im- 
proved on  the  practice  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Perceval.  The  battle 
of  the  Constitution  is  to  be  fought  out  in  the  precincts  of  Ebeuezer, 
and  Ebenezer  must  accordingly  be  secured.  Mr.  Gladstone's  plan 
is  unquestionably  a  wise  one.  The  most  assiduous  attendaEce  at 
the  places  of  worship  of  the  Established  Church  would  not,  we 
fear,  secure  him  the  issue  of  such  a  document  as  the  celebrated 
ministerial  adjuration  to  the  Nonconformist  electors  of  a  certain 
Welsh  county  tveo  years  ago.  Or  it  may  be  that  this  access  of 
roving  devotion  has  another  meaning.  There  are  examples  in 
history  of  great  personages,  both  Christian  and  heathen,  who 
have  been  wont  to  inaugurate  (the  word  is  for  once  the  proper  one) 
great  actions  with  functions  intended  to  secure  the  favour  of  all 
possible  deities.  The  rigid  devoutness  of  certain  famous  fre- 
quenters of  Homburg  in  the  old  days  is  notorious ;  and  we 
have  read  somewhere  of  a  Portuguese  pirate  on  the  Mozambique 
coast  who  never  went  to  sea  without  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  a 
Bible  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  a  bottle  of  Zem-zem  water,  aud  a 
fetish  of  the  very  best  quality,  procured  regardless  of  expense. 
Mr.  Gladstone  also  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  enterprise— no  less  than 
the  transformation  of  the  House  of  Commons  into  a  Bed  of  Justice, 
bound  to  register  his  edicts.  His  heart  is  doubtless  tender  and 
devout,  and  he  is  particularly  anxious  not  to  offend  the  upper 
powers  by  casually  omitting  that  method  of  propitiating  them 
which  may  happen  to  be  the  right  one.  An  accurate  and  indus- 
trious Jeames,  detailed  for  the  purpose,  would  probably  be  able  to 
trace  all  the  windings  of  the  course,  i'rom  which  it  is  improbable 
that  any  form  of  worship  would  be  excluded,  except  one.  AVe 
cannot  imagine  Mr.  Gladstone  attending  a  Jewish  synagogue.  Not 
merely  would  his  Christianity  revolt  at  it,  but  there  are  other 
reasons.  The  Jews  are  responsible  for  producing  "  that — that 
other  person,"  if  we  may  borrow  from  Thackeray  a  convenient 
and  decorous  form  of  expression,  and  they  are  at  the  pi'esent 
moment  becoming  extremely  troublesome  in  Russia.  What 
business  have  Jews  to  be  persecuted  ?  That  is  a  luxury  reserved 
for  Neapolitans  and  Bulgarians. 

There  is  one  trilling  omission  in  the  otherwise  businesslike  and 
even  scholarly  report  of  the  Aged  Christian.  He  should  surely 
have  given  what  are,  we  believe,  technically  called  "  the  heads  " — 
an  expression  not  to  be  interpreted  in  a  Dyak  or  Montenegrin 
sense,  but  implying  a  2»'ecis  of  the  Tabernacle  discourse.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  it  was  which  delighted  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  made  him  shake  hands  so  heartily  with  those 
deacons,  a  proceeding  somewhat  suggestive  of  Mr.  Perker's  great 
recipe  for  winning  an  election.  Fortunately  Mr.  Spurgeon's  most 
recently  published,  or  republished,  work  comes  to  our  assistance. 
The  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  has  just  announced  his  three  hundred 
and  tenth  thousand  of  a  work  called  Ju/in  Pluuf/kmans  T<dl;,  iu 
the  pages  whereof  it  is  permissible  to  look  for  the  possible  source 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  delight.  It  may,  however,  be  frankly  admitted 
that  there  are  plenty  of  obvious  reasons  why  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Spurgeon  should  get  on  together.  They  both  share  what  may 
be-called  the  demagogic  idiosyncrasy — the  curious  temperament 
whichvis  at  once  convinced  utterly  of  its  own  merits,  and  at  the  same 
time  irresistibly  tempted  to  convert  other  people  to  a  belief  iu  those 
merits,  and  inhnitely  comforted  aud  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  that 
belief.  On  the  face  of  it  this  temperament  seems  self-contradic- 
tory ;  for  why  should  a  man  who  knows  he  is  wise  care  for  the 
approval  of  fools  ?  It  is,  however,  the  note  of  successful  dema- 
gogues to  possess  it,  and  perhaps  no  two  people  in  England 
possess  it  more  strongly,  and  have  indicated  the  possession  of  it 
more  strikingly,  than  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr,  Spurgeon.  For  in- 
stance, here  is  a  sentence  at  the  opening  of  our  Ploughman.  He 
is  condemning  a  certain  class  of  people — lazy  people  as  it  happens, 
but  that  is  not  here  or  there — and  he  says  that  "They  ought  to 
have  a  large  looking-glass  hung  up  where  they  are  bound  to  see 
themselves  in  it,  for  sure  if  their  eyes  are  at  all  like  mine,  they 
would  never  bear  to  look  at  themselves  long."  It  must  (we  take 
the  harmless  liberty  of  supposing  that  the  distinguished  preacher 
repeated  himself  to  the  extent  of  this  and  other  quotations)  have 
been  very  hard  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  avoid  illustrating  a  famous 
old  story  and  ejaculating  "  Hear,  hear "  at  this.  For  this  is 
exactly  how  it  alwavs  strikes  him  about  his  political  opponents  ; 
that  if  they  could  only  see  themselves  properly — that  is,  of  course, 
■'  Willi  eyes  like  his"—  they  could  not  go  on  being  wicked  Tories, 


or  wickeder  Moderate  Liberals.  He  would  certainly  have 
shaken  his  head  at  the  statement,  "  Better  do  nothing  than  do 
mischief";  but  Mr.  Spurgeon's  immediate  comment,  "  I  am  not 
sure  of  that,"  would  have  reassured  him.  For  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  the  legislation  of  his  party  is  that  you  had  better 
do  mischief  than  do  nothing.  Yet  a  little,  and  we  come  to  a 
remark  which  is  still  happier.  "  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  see  a 
happy  family  of  Christians  broken  up  by  talkative  faultfinders, 
and  all  about  nothing,  or  less  than  nothing."  A  sympathetic  and 
heartfelt  groan  ought  to  have  been  the  least  sign  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  agreement  with  this,  as  he  sadly  remembered  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  bitterly 
thought  of  a  possible  morrow,  when  the  horrid  faultfinders  would 
make  use  of  clotures  and  suchlike  trifling  things  to  split  up  the 
happy  Christian  family  in  Downing  Street  yet  further.  We  do 
not  know  what  he  would  have  thought  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  amiable 
and  reverent  statement  that  ''a  cross  on  the  back  is  the  sign  of  a 
devil  in  the  heart '' ;  but  to  do  him  justice,  we  hardly  think  he  can 
have  liked  it  much.  Yet  he  might  have  found  something  to  cheer 
him  in  a  remark  which  occurs  some  pages  later.  "  Don't  be  ashamed 
to  walk  down  Turnagaiu  Lane."  That  sweet,  shady  path  is  a  most 
favourite  resort  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,aud  indeed  it  may  be  thought  that 
he  hardly  needs  any  encouragement  to  tread  it.  The  saying  that  "  a 
man  who  is  learning  to  play  on  a  trumpet  and  a  petted  child  are 
two  very  disagreeable  neighbours  "  would  have  been  almost  pain- 
fully pointed  if  the  youngest,  instead  of  the  eldest,  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  offspring  had  accompanied  his  father  as  he  went  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Spurgeon ;  for,  by  a  really  remarkable  coincidence, 
the  member  for  Leeds  combines  the  two  disagreeables.  It  would 
be  instructive  to  have  a  scholium  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  follow- 
ing:— "  One  thing  be  sure  of,  never  believe  in  a  priest  of  any  reli- 
gion, for  before  a  man  could  be  bad  enough  to  pretend  to  be  a 
priest  he  must  have  hardened  his  heart  and  blinded  his  conscience 
to  the  most  horrible  degree.  Our  governors  imprison  gipsies  for 
telling  fortunes,  and  yet  they  give  fat  livings  to  vagabonds  who 
deceive  the  people  in  much  weightier  things."  If  Mr.  Spurgeon 
had  actually  said  this,  even  Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  had  a 
qualm  about  the  exact  propriety  of  his  selection  of  the  place  to 
spend  a  Sunday  evening  in.  "All  fathers  are  not  wise;  some 
spoil  their  children,"  would  again  have  been  personal ;  and  it  is 
not  quite  certain  that  there  would  not  be  a  sting  in  "  Men  cannot 
be  in  their  senses  when  they  brew  with  bad  malt  and  expect  good 
beer,"  considering  the  revelations  as  to  the  efl'ect  of  the  com- 
mutation of  the  Malt-duty.  But  we  have  kept  the  worst  of  these 
utterances  to  the  last.  We  hope — we  sincerely  hope — that  Mr. 
Spurgeon  did  not  say  anything  like  it  on  Sunday  night.  "  When 
we  are  injured  we  are  bound  as  Christians  to  bear  it;  without 
malice;  but  we  are  not  to  pretend  that  we  do  not  feel  it,  for  this 
will  but  encourage  our  enemies  to  kick  us  again."  It  would  have 
been  an  awful  thing  if  the  shadow  of  Majuba  had  fallen  from  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  pulpit  on  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  head. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  hypothetical  utterances  (which 
we  have  assigned  to  IMr.  Spurgeon  hypothetically  only,  and  on  the 
soundest  and  most  legitimate  principles  of  conjectural  restoration 
in  default  of  documents),  the  general  impression  of  fellow-feeling 
between  two  great  men  survi\  63  the  perusal  of  John  Plouyhman' s 
Talk.  There  is  the  same  immeasurable  belief  in  themselves,  the 
same  Christian  and  courteous  imputation  of  motives  and  ethical 
schemes  to  their  enemies,  the  same  ingenious  insinuation  that  the 
common  people,  and  the  mass  of  the  common  people  rather  than  the 
minority  of  them,  are  the  chosen  depositaries  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  improbable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  really 
and  truly  delighted ,  and  no  doubt  profit  as  well  as  pleasure  will  follow 
from  the  visit.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  once  accused  iu  a  happy  quota- 
tion,illustrated  by  a  happier  drawing,  of  "meditating  with  two  deep 
divines."  These  were,  as  in  the  original,  bishops  ;  but  Mr.  Glad- 
stone knows  a  trick  worth  two  of  that,  or  rather,  to  be  arithme- 
tically accurate,  he  knows  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  worth  in  point  of 
votes  at  least  two  bishops,  aud  may  perhaps  believe  that  his  com- 
pany has  an  equa  lly  good  elfect  spiritually.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that,  after  his  coquettings  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  he  should  think  a 
little  ghostly  converse  advisable,  and  hope  that  his  night's  exploit 
in  Walworth  will  a  little  gild  his  days  with  the  elect  of  North- 
ampton. A  too  exclusive  favour  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  would  not 
only  be  unwise,  but  unjust.  It  may,  indeed,  be  contended  that 
the  ascription  of  a  devil  in  the  heart  to  all  persons  who  have 
borne  the  cross  on  their  back  qualifies  Mr.  Spurgeon  for  a 
position  even  in  front  of  Iconoclast  among  the  leaders  of  free 
thought.  If  the  pastor  of  the  Surrey  Tabernacle  does  not  desire 
this  position,  he  should  really  be  careful  of  his  figures,  whether 
they  be  quotations  or  not. 


SIDOX. 

"  A  MOURNFUL  and  solitary  silence  now  prevails  along  the 
XA-  shore  which  once  resounded  with  the  world's  debate." 
These  are  the  sonorous  words  with  which  a  great  historian  dis- 
misses the  Crusaders  from  his  pages,  and  tells  of  the  last  state 
of  Phoenicia.  From  Arvad  to  Ascalon  the  land  is  a  waste  of 
sand  and  rock ;  while  Sidon,  the  foundress  of  Carthage,  is  little 
more  than  a  port  for  tishing-smacks.  Standing  on  the  southern 
eminence  overlooking  the  town,  it  requires  a  strong  effort  of 
imagination  to  re-people  her  harbours  with  the  painted  galleys 
of  many  oars,  and  her  streets  with  the  merchants  who  were  like 
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princes  in  the  years  of  the  world's  youth.  It  is  difficult  now 
to  fancy  the  strongest  naval  contingent  of  Xerxes  crowding 
out  of  the  choked-up  bay,  or  to  picture  the  massacre  of  Ochus 
in  the  narrow  and  almost  deserted  ways  of  modern  Saida. 
Yet  it  was  amongst  these  that  five  thousand  of  the  old  Sidonians, 
having  first  burnt  their  ships,  offered  up  themselves  and  their 
families  a  holocaust  to  the  fire-god  Baal,  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persian  satraps,  and  this  is  what  was 
once  the  capital  of  the  greatest  maritime  and  commercial  power 
of  antiquity.  Here  was  the  emporium  of  traffic,  of  science,  and 
■of  art,  and  the  centre  of  a  civilization  which  borrowed  from 
Egypt  and  Greece  and  amalgamated  with  that  of  Persia  to  corrupt 
Rome  with  its  enormous  wealth  and  luxury.  The  history  of  the 
Sidonians  is  a  chequered  one  from  the  days  when  they  oppressed 
the  Israelites  and  failed  Laish  in  its  hour  of  need,  down  to  the 
times  when  they  supplied  the  Sybarites  of  the  Imperial  city  with 
perfumes  for  the  bath  and  purple  for  the  toga.  Above  all  things, 
they  knew  how  to  choose  good  friends  and  evade  bad  quarrels, 
<ind  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  for  so  many  centuries  their 
riches  remained  to  them,  even  down  to  the  Crusades,  in  the 
■course  of  which  they  several  times  saved  their  city  from  invasion 
by  payments  of  heavy  bribes. 

The  first  great  blow  to  their  strength  was  undoubtedly  the 
treachery  of  Tennes,  their  king,  in  delivering  them  up  to 
Ai-taxerxes  the  Third,  and  they  never  regained  any  consider- 
able independent  power,  losing  all  chance  of  participation  in 
the  events  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the 
distribution  of  his  empire.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
however,  by  dint  of  keeping  out  of  difficulties,  Phoenicia  once  more 
.amassed  great  wealth,  and  the  new  intercourse  with  the  West 
infused  a  fresh  activity  into  her  ports  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
Antioch  and  Laodicea.  The  peculiar  re6nements  of  the  East, 
vrfiich  have  their  charms  even  now  for  Europeans,  burst  like  a 
revelation  upon  the  almost  rough  simplicity  of  the  Roman 
conquerors.  The  "  Syrian  merchandise  "  of  Horace  was  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  in  return  the  novelties  of  Europe  were  intro- 
duced into  Syria.  Italian  merchants  thronged  her  ports,  and 
flooded  Rome  with  strange  Oriental  spices,  perfumes,  silks,  and 
esabroideries.-  The  veiled  figures  that  now  steal  along  the  miserable 
thoroughfares  are  of  the  stock  which  once  made  the  scandal 
of  the  Censors  and  the  fortunes  of  the  slave-dealers.  The  trade 
in  slaves,  Jews  and  Syrians — "  nationes  natce  servituti,"  as 
Cicero  calls  them — was  incredible ;  and  the  same  writer  records 
with  shame  that  the  riches  gained  by  the  dealers  e.xceeded  those  of 
the  Lselii  and  Africani,  and  dwarfed  a  proconsul's  provincial  spoil. 
Juvenal  and  TibuUus  have  told  us  of  the  slave-mart  of  Rome ; 
Terence  and  Plautus  show  us  the  domesticated  Syrian,  and  Lucian 
and  Martial  the  courtesan.  The  character  given  to  these  Phoenician 
importations  is  always  of  the  worst ;  and  it  is  curious  to  read  in  these 
old  satirists  many  a  description  that  tits  accurately  their  descen- 
dants of  to-day.  What  can  be  shrewder  or  more  terse  than  the 
axiom  "  ut  quisquam  optime  Grsece  sciret,  ita  esse  nequissimum," 
applied  to  the  parasites  and  slaves  that  were  the  bane  of  society, 
a  large  majority  of  whom  came  from  the  East.  This  observa- 
tion, coupled  with  the  fact  that  Strabo  mentions  Boethus  and 
Diodotus  of  Sidon  as  fellow-students  in  Arist6tle,  would  argue 
that  at  a  late  period  Greek  was  the  common  language  of  the 
Phoenician  coast- towns.  M.  Ernest  Renan  dates  the  Greek 
influence  from  B.C.  400,  since  which  time,  he  says,  "  Sidon  se 
hellenise."  Abundant  proof  of  a  long  domination  of  Hellenic 
feeling  is  found  in  the  innumerable  relics  in  stone  and  gold 
turned  up  by  the  native  treasure-seekers,  and  in  the  mortuary 
inscriptions  recorded  and  deciphered  by  archsEological  travellers. 
Though  short  and  imperfect,  many  of  these  are  extremely  interest- 
ing, in  spite  of  their  frequent  sameness,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred consisting  in  little  else  than  a  name  and  the  well-known 
formula,  xp-qa-ri  koi  aXvire  x"'pf-  The  historical  inferences  dedu- 
cible  from  these  witnesses  have  been  fully  investigated  by  late 
inquirers,  and  especially  by  the  French  Mission  of  i860,  so  that 
we  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  light  they  throw  on  the  past  of 
Sidon.  The  philosophical  admonition,  6apa\,  olbih  aSdvaros,  re- 
c"iuTing  more  than  once,  shows  that  the  Stoic  school  had  its 
followers  here ;  and  a  few  fine  epigraphic  monuments  of  the 
Crusaders  bring  us  on  to  the  Christian  epoch.  Still,  modern  Saida 
is  but  a  puny  representative  of  ancient  Sidon ;  and  the  relics 
■of  its  antiquity  are  bitterly  disappointing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  old  town  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  a  few  shafts  of 
columns  and  rough-hewn  blocks  of  stone  are  all  that  remain 
above  ground  to  mark  the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  world. 
Even  below  ground  researches  have  hitherto  been  eminently  un- 
satisfactory, failing  altogether  to  disclose  the  remains  that  might 
have  been  expected.  This  result  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that 
successive  generations  have  ransacked  all  places  likely  to  contain 
marketable  records  of  the  past.  What  has  now  become  the  busi- 
ness of  exploration  was  once  considered  a  sacrilegious  crime,  but 
the  sanctity  of  tombs  has  long  since  cea.sed  to  be  respected.  Yet  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  nothing  further  remains  to  be  found  in  a  country 
which  has  yielded  so  little  in  comparison  with  what  others  of  in- 
ferior promise  have  done.  The  most  valuable  trouvaille  that  has 
ever  been  made  at  Sidon  was  that  of  the  engraved  sarcophagus  of 
Eshmunazar,  now  in  the  Louvre.  This  was  disinterred  iii  the 
plain  outside  the  walls,  within  ten  yards  of  the  Mugharet 
Abloon,  from  an  insignificant  chamber  in  the  rock.  "High 
hopes  were  naturally  raised,  and  excavations  on  a  large  scale 
were  at  once  undertaken  and  carried  on  with  more  or  less 
Tigour  down  to  1861.    The  fruits  of  the  labour  thus  expended 


were  however  poor,  and  nothing  was  found  at  all  to  equal  the  first 
sarcophagus.  Many  others  were  brought  to  light,  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  inscription  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign 
dates  to  any  of  them.  That  of  Eshmunazar  is  indeed  the  only 
one  which  we  can  definitely  class  as  belonging  to  the  twenty-sixth 
Saitic  Dj'uasty  in  the  si.xth  century  B.C.  By  a  comparison  of  the 
work  of  this  and  of  the  other  sarcophagi  of  the  Sidonian  necropolis 
we  can  conjecture  that  some  of  them  belong  to  a  much  earlier 
period,  which  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  fix.  Throughout  the 
structure  and  contents  of  the  more  antique  sepulchres  the  imita- 
tion of  Egyptian  art  is  most  evident,  giving  ground  a  little  to 
Greek  influence  in  the  latest  specimens,  which  are  marked  by  a 
higher  relief  of  the  head  from  the  lid  of  the  coftin  and  a  more  salient 
cut  of  the  arms  and  shoulders.  The  sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar 
was  brought  undoubtedly  from  Egypt  ready  fashioned  and  engraved,- 
whereas  the  others  are  executed  by  Phoenician  workmen,  taking 
their  models  always  from  Egypt,  and  latterly  imparting  touches 
from  Grecian  sculpture.  The  scarabaji,  beads,  figures,  gold  orna- 
ments, and  gold-leaf  mummy  masks  found  at  Sidon  are  in  no  way 
distinguishable  from  the  Egyptian  specimens,  and  were  also 
probably  imported  ready  manufactured.  Phoenician  art  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  type  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  the  arti- 
ficers having  alternately  copied  from  Egypt  and  borrowed  from 
Greece,  missing  the  grandeur  of  the  one  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
other.  As  a  curious  link  between  these  two  great  schools,  it  is 
deserving  of  study. 

Passing  centuries  and  changing  dynasties  have  not  deprived 
Sidon  of  its  magnificent  natural  position.  Like  almost  all 
Phoenician  ports,  it  is  situated  on  a  cape,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  the  old  mariners  aimed  rather  at  a  com- 
manding point  of  reconnaissance  than  at  a  shelter  from  storms. 
The  only  real  anchorage  which  the  Phoenicians  possessed  was 
that  of  the  island  of  Ruad.  Sidon  has  three  harbours,  none 
of  which  are  at  the  present  day  approachable  in  bad  weather 
or  serviceable  in  good.  Remembering  those  of  Munychia  and 
Phalerum,  we  shall  not  perhaps  wonder  so  much  at  what  first 
strikes  the  observer  as  their  insignificance.  The  central  and  most 
commodious  one  was  purposely  rendered  useless  by  Fakr  Eddin, 
by  sinking  boats  and  throwing  down  the  mole,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  Turkish  men-of-war.  The  most  prominent 
features  of  the  town  are  the  two  castles  built  by  the  Crusaders 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  Sidon  having  been  first  taken  from  the 
Moslems  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  by  Baldwin,  King 
of  Jerusalem,  and  Sigur  the  Norwegian.  In  1252,  however, 
the  Turcomans  rose  in  arms,  and  massacred  two  thousand 
Christians,  upon  which  Louis  IX.  marched  up  from  Tyre,  and, 
defeatiug  them  at  Banias,  took  possession  of  Sidon.  Joinville 
says  on  this  occasion,  "  Quand  le  roy  eut  parachevS  de  fermer 
et  clore  Japhe,  il  lui  print  envie  de  faire  a  Saigette  (Sidon) 
comme  il  avoit  fait  a  Japhe " ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  did  much  besides  fortifying  the  place  and  building  the  two 
castles  now  garrisoned  by  Turkish  soldiers.  That  on  the  sea-shore 
is  of  irregular  shape,  and  adapted  to  the  formation  of  the  rock  oa 
which  it  stands.  It  is  built  of  heterogeneous  materials,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  shore  by  a  picturesque  bridge  of  nine  spans.  The 
second  fortress  commands  the  whole  town  ;  and  from  its  topmost 
tower,  now  used  as  a  powder  magazine,  we  obtain  one  of  the 
finest  coast  views  of  Syria.  The  rest  of  the  structure  is  in  ruins, 
overgrown  with  weeds,  and  inhabited  by  lizards.  The  bazaars  are 
unworthy  of  notice,  and  the  few  old  buildings  that  remain  are 
scarcely  recognizable  under  their  modern  travesty.  One  of  the 
most  striking  of  these  is  the  Khan  Fran9ais,  belonging  to  the 
French  Government,  where  various  industries  are  carried  on. 
Here  the  lover  of  dried  figs  should  pass  with  averted  eyes.  To 
see  a  half-naked  man,  smeared  with  dirt,  perform  a  weird  danco 
with  bare  feet  on  a  swinging  basket  of  new  figs  is  by  no  means 
appetizing.  On  the  shores  of  the  western  harbour  the  soil  ia 
almost  completely  composed  of  millions  _  of  calcined  shells, 
popularly  supposed,  with  some  reason,  to  be  those  from  which 
the  famous  Tyrian  purple  used  to  be  extracted.  On  the  south, 
between  Sidon  and  the  foot  of  the  Lebanon  stretch  the  gardens 
which  are  now  the  source  of  half  the  small  wealth  of  the  in- 
habitants. Passing  here  in  the  spring,  we  can  understand  what 
was  meant  by  "  SiSofa  avdefioea-aav."  The  most  important  crop 
is  that  of  lemons  and  oranges,  and  the  perfume  of  their  bloss-^m 
can  be  perceived  many  miles  out  at  sea.  Inside  the  garaens 
themselves  the  scent  of  violets,  roses,  and  hone3'suckles  mingles 
with  that  of  the  orange-flowers  which  cover  the  trees  and  carpet 
the  ground.  The  honey  of  the  bees  here  is  the  sweetest  in  Syria, 
and  many  connoisseurs  prefer  it  to  that  of  Ilymettus.  The  export 
of  oranges  and  lemons  continues  for  nine  months  in  the  year, 
beginning  with  the  young  green  fruit  in  September.  These  are 
sent  up  to  Odessa  for  three  months,  till  the  freezing  of  the  Black 
Sea  precludes  further  import.  The  trade  then  goes  on 
actively  with  the  rest  of  Europe  and  wn.li  Egypt  up  till  May. 
Lemons  naturally  fetch  a  much  higher  price  than  oranges,  being' 
bought  from  the  grower  at  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  shillings 
the  net  thousand,  while  oranges  cost  only  ten  to  sixteen  shillings, 
and  a  thousand  is  reckoned  at  twelve  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
tobacco  trade  has  sunk  to  very  small  proportions,  and  where  two 
million  okes  used  to  pay  dut}',  some  ten  thousand  now  pass  the 
Custom  House.  Dealers  in  bitumen  from  the  mines  of  Hasbeya 
also  complain  of  the  badness  of  the  times,  receiving  only  fifty 
francs  for  a  hundred  kilos  instead  of  being  able  to  exchange  an  oke 
of  the  raw  material  for  the  same  weight  of  English  spun  cotton 
as  they  did  not  long  since.   Of  a  truth  tempura  mutuntur,  Orangfe* 
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and  tobacco  in  place  of  glass  and  myrrh,  bitumen  and  birdlime 
instead  of  slaves  and  purple,  cottages  for  palaces  and  fishing-boats 
for  war-galleys,  copper  for  gold  and  Saida  for  Sidon,  teach  a  severe 
lesson. 


BLOCK  IX  THE  IRISH  LAND  COURT. 

EARLY  in  the  present  week  the  Irish  Land  Commissioners 
opened  the  first  sittings  in  appeal  at  Belfast,  and  very  con- 
siderable interest  was  naturally  felt  in  their  proceedings.  That 
interest  is  as  yet  undiminished ;  for  the  simple  reason  that,  at  the 
time  of  our  writing,  no  decision  of  the  Commissioners  has  been 
reported.  Although  the  case  first  before  them  was  not  one  of  any 
special  importance,  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
for  judgment  to  be  given  in  it  without  some  inkling  being 
obtained  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Commission  is  likely  to 
proceed;  but  this  satisfaction  has  not  yet  been  given.  It  is  true 
that  considerable  time  has  been  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  a 
general  question  of  great  importance — the  question  whether  the 
reports  of  the  valuers  employed  by  the  Commission  are  to 
be  made  public  or  not ;  but  this  question  did  not  at  once  arise,  and 
it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  Commissioners  (very  properly) 
Lave  no  intention  of  getting  over  the  ground  at  the  lightning 
speed  of  their  subordinates.  It  is,  however,  no  wonder  that  the 
question  should  be  asked,  How  long,  at  this  rate,  will  it  be  before 
the  twenty  Belfast  cases,  the  three  or  four  hundred  cases  set  down 
for  appeal  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  uncounted  thousands 
which  may  be  reasonably  presumed  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  lists 
of  the  Commission,  are  disposed  of?  Much  confidence  has  been 
expressed  by  sanguine  people  in  the  value  of  what  they  term  test 
cases.  When,  it  is  said,  a  few  of  these  have  been  worked  off  by 
Mr.  Justice  OTIagan  and  his  colleagues,  the  decisions  in  them  will 
guide  compromises  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others.  To  a 
very  small  extent  this  may  be  the  case ;  but  no  one  who  has  care- 
fully watched  the  proceedings  hitherto  can  believe  that  it  will  be 
the  case  to  any  but  a  very  small  extent,  for  the  various  applications 
are,  in  the  very  nature  of  them,  independent  of  each  other,  and  require 
individual  attention.  The  quality  of  the  land  is  not  the  same  ; 
the  distribution  of  improvements  between  tenant  and  owner  is  not 
the  same.  The  only  case  in  which  the  so-called  test  decisions 
could  prove  to  be  what  their  advocates  expect  is  the  case  of  the 
Commissioners  indiscriminately  upholding  the  reductions  which 
their  subordinates  have  indiscriminately  made.  Then,  indeed,  the 
luckless  landlords  might  think  it  well  to  make  terms  with  the 
enemy  at  whose  mercy  they  were ;  but,  in  any  other  case,  the 
confidence  of  each  individual  landlord  in  his  right,  and  the  faith  of 
each  individual  tenant  in  his  chance,  must  pretty  certainly  bring 
about  an  appeal  in  the  majority  of  instances.  Now  it  requires  no 
demonstration  that  the  existing  machinery  is  utterly  incompetent 
to  deal  with  such  a  state  of  things.  We  have  never  regarded 
this  incompetence  as  the  final  argument  against  the  Land  Bill 
which  it  has  been  assumed  to  be  in  some  quarters.  If  England  is 
determined  to  bring  the  Irish  landlords  to  the  gallows,  she  must 
find  a  proper  supply  of  rope  and  of  hangmen — that  is  clear.  But 
as  a  minor  question  of  policy,  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  the 
unfortunates  should  be  put  out  of  their  misery  as  .soon  as  possible. 
The  delay  undoubtedly  strengthens  the  No-rent  movement;  it 
renders  it  unlikely  that  the  excitement  in  the  country  should 
calm  down,  and  it  prevents  tenants  from  attending  to  a  business- 
like disposal  of  their  booty,  and  landlords  from  considering  how 
they  shall  meet  with  ten  thousand  a  year  the  charges  undertaken 
with  twenty  thousand.  The  present  state  of  suspense  would  be 
bad  for  any  country,  but  it  is  especially  bad  for  Ireland,  where  the 
prevalent  disposition  is  always  to  be  sanguine  about  possible  gain, 
and  never  to  face  the  wolf  till  he  is  actually  at  the  door  and  halt' 
over  the  threshold. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  for  the  conversion  of  one  of 
the  present  judges  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  into  a  new 
legal  Commissioner,  for  the  appointment  of  two  new  lay  assessors 
of  rank  equal  to  Messrs.  Litton  and  "Vernon,  and  for  the 
provision  in  this  way  of  a  second  Court  of  Appeal  co-ordinate 
with  the  first.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  obvious  .suggestion, 
though  it  is  against  precedent,  and  perhaps  against  good  sense, 
to  have  two  Courts  of  Appeal  independent  of  each  other.  The 
existence  of  two  such  Courts  naturally  suggests  the  creation  of  a 
third  to  decide  points  on  which  they  might  differ,  and  so  on,  ad 
infinitum.  However,  this  may  be  waived ;  and  it  may  even  be 
said  that  the  institution  of  a  complete  Appeal  Court  lor  each  of 
the  four  provinces  would  not  in  its  way  be  a  bad  thing,  if  it  could 
be  managed.  But  a  good  deal  would  have  to  be  done  before  it 
could  be  managed.  There  was  no  small  difliculty,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, in  constituting  the  existing  Court ;  and,  even  with  the 
loan  of  Mr.  Justice  Flanagan  or  Mr.  Justice  Ormsby  as  a  nucleus, 
it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  it  would  be  easy  to  make  up  a  second,  much 
less  a  third  and  a  fourth.  The  great  need,  moreover,  is  that  the  re- 
inforcement should  come  quickly.  This  is  exactly  what  the  projected 
reinforcement  could  not  do.  The  Act  provides  no  machinery  for  thus 
supplementing  the  present  Commission.  The  appointment  of  Chief 
Commissioners  is  rigidly  limited,  and  fresh  appointments  can  only 
be  made  in  the  place  of  the  present  members  who  are  named  in  it. 
The  creation  of  Sub-Commissioners  is  indeed  left  free,  and  their 
remuneration  is  optional ;  but  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the 
power  of  hearing  appeals  shall  not  be  delegated  to  them.  An 
amending  Bill  would  therefore  be  necessary,  and,  to  use  the 
mildest  possible  language,  it  is  not  ouite  certain  that  this  Bill 


would  have  a  very  rapid  passage,  even  if  the  Government  sacrificed 
everything  else  to  it.  It  certainly  would  be  made  use  of  by  the 
Irish  members  for  obstructive  purposes,  and  it  possibly  would 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  by  the  Opposition  without  the  whole 
question  of  the  conduct  of  the  actual  Sub-Commissioners  being 
thoroughly  thrashed  out.  Meanwhile  the  appeals  would  go 
on  steadily  accumulating,  and  by  the  time  the  second  Commission 
was  ready  to  work,  the  block  in  the  two  would  be  as  bad  as  the 
present  block  in  the  one,  or  even  worse.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  slowness  with  which  appeals  proceed  is  no  fault  of  the 
Commissioners,  but  the  reverse.  They  cannot  act  without  the 
evidence  of  proper  valuers ;  and  proper  valuers,  unlike  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  in  their  recent  absurd  proceedings,  cannot  ascertain 
the  value  of  a  farm  by  jumping  one  of  its  ditches,  sticking  a  spade 
into  any  corner  which  the  tenant  chooses  to  point  out,  and  hearing- 
the  evidence  of  the  next-door  neighbour  (whose  own  case  comea 
on  next  week)  as  to  what  he  thinks  a  fair  rent.  Not  only  must 
these  valuers  have  time,  but  they  are  not  themselves  to  be  had  in 
unlimited  numbers  for  the  purpose.  Lord  Donoughmore  may  or 
may  not  be  right  in  saying  that  there  are  many  who  would  gladly 
serve  if  they  were  properly  paid.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  an 
official  valuer  who  valued  fairly  would,  in  the  present  state  of 
feeling  in  Ireland,  be  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  obloquy  and 
to  some  danger.  There  are  men,  no  doubt,  w-ho  care  very  little 
for  either;  but  the  supply  of  them,  when  they  possess  at  the  same- 
time  the  ability,  the  experience,  and  the  reputation  needed,  is  not 
likely  to  be  inexhaustible.  We  are  very  far  from  arguing  against 
the  multiplication  of  Head  Commissioners,  though  it  might 
possibly  be  a  better  plan  would  not  be  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  present  Commission,  so  that  a  quorum  of  it  might  sit  at  once 
in  more  places  than  one,  rather  than  to  appoint  separate  courts. 
But  it  is  as  well  to  point  out  that  the  difficulties  of  the  case  are- 
not  at  once  done  away  with  by  sanctioning  such  an  increase  and 
voting  the  money. 

There  is,  however,  another  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  infinitely 
better  way  of  remedying  the  block — a  way  the  adoption  of  which, 
does  not  preclude  the  consideration  later  of  the  advisableness  of 
strengthening  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal.  This  is  to  take  a  little 
more  trouble  about  the  Courts  of  First  Instance,  their  composition,, 
and  their  procedure.  At  present  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  first  hearing  of  the  majority  of  cases  is  rather  worse  than 
no  hearing  at  all.  As  the  landlord's  counsel  urged  at  Belfast  on 
Monday,  a  decision  of  the  Sub-Commissioners  at  present  is  generally, 
if  not  always,  a  decision  given  without  reasons,  governed  by  no- 
written  or  understood  principles,  destitute  of  any  ground  which, 
m.ay  enable  the  person  aggrieved  to  know  whether  he  has  a  chance 
or  not  of  getting  it  reversed.  Under  these  circumstances  no  land-- 
lord  who  is  not  conscious  of  having  been  a  reckless  onpressor,  or 
who  is  not  utterly  disabled  by  poverty  from  continuing  the  game, 
is  likely  to  forego  the  chance  of  "  taking  Miss,"  as  they  would 
probably  say  themselves  in  Ireland — of  having  at  least  two  tries 
instead  of  one  with  those  unknown  cards,  the  principles  of  the 
Irish  Land  Commission.  When  a  man  has  from  a  fourth  to  a 
half  of  his  gross  income  at  stake,  and  is  smarting  under  the  feeling 
of  undeserved  wrong  (and  it  is  quite  certain  from  the  Iveport  of  the 
Bessborough  Commission  that  this  is  the  state  of  mind  of  most  Irish 
landlords  just  now),  he  is  certain  to  appeal.  But  if  the  Court  of 
First  Instance  were  composed  of  men  commanding  the  respect  of 
their  fellows  ;  if  their  method  of  proceeding  was  painstaking  and 
equitable ;  if  the  principles  upon  which  they  went  were  justly  and 
carefully  framed,  openly  announced,  and  rigidly  adhered  to,  this 
kind  of  gambling  would  not  indeed  cease  altogether,  but  it  would 
be  diminished  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Instead  of  sixty  per  cent, 
of  appeals,  there  would  probably  not  be  twenty ;  and  instead  of 
each  cause  requiring  not  so  much  I'eheariug  as  hearing  for  the  first 
time,  which  is  the  case  at  present,  the  points  to  be  considered  on 
appeal  would  be  few,  would  be  capable  of  being  handled  and  dis- 
cussed iu  a  short  time,  and,  when  settled,  would  probably  in 
reality  serve  as  guides  in  other  cases.  At  present  this  is 
impossible.  Now,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Forster  has  gone  back 
to  Ireland,  the  very  best  thing  that  he  can  do  will  be  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Sub-Commissioners.  Some 
of  them  have  disqualified  themselves  already  from  serving  any 
longer  because  of  the  certainty  that  every  decision  of  theirs 
wilf  bo  appealed  against,  unless  the  victim's  spirit  is  utterly 
crushed  or  his  purse  and  credit  hopelessly  exhausted.  These 
persons,  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  name,  have  publicly  pro- 
claimed themselves  partisans,  and  as  such  are  unfitted  ipso  facto  for 
their  office.  But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  fault  is  simply 
an  apparent  ignorance  of  the  range  and  nature  of  the  powers  to 
be  exercised.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  cases  most  recently 
reported  a  Sub-Commission  (in  opposition,  it  is  fair  to  say,  to  the 
protest  of  one  of  its  members)  actually  reduced  the  reut  of  a  large 
farm  by  one-fourth,  to  the  very  sura  named  by  the  tenant,  and 
after  no  examination  whatever,  because  the  landlords  counsel 
declined  to  produce  evidence  on  the  subject,  alleging  that  the 
tenant,  having  sub-let,  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
Act.  F'or  such  a  manner  of  administering  justice  no  other  word 
can  be  found  but  monstrous.  So  long  as  Sub-Commissioners 
are  let  loose  with  secret  instructions,  or  with  none  at  all,  so  long  as 
they  are  underpaid,  chosen  from  sympathizers  with  one  side  only, 
and  allowed  to  give  vent  unreproved  to  doctrines  as  wild  as 
those  of  any  Continental  Socialist,  things  of  this  sort  will  happen. 
So  long  as  things  of  tbis  sort  happen  the  Court  of  .\ppeal  will  be 
choked  with  impossible  lists  of  causes,  and  the  first  hearings  befora 
the  Sub-Commissioners  will  be  practically  iuoperati  ve,  except  to  ex- 
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cite  hopes  in  the  peasantiy,  -which  even  a  very  small  proportion  of  re-  j 
Tarsals  on  appeal  will  chancre  into  the  bitterest  and  most  dangerous 
resentment.  As  to  the  possibility  of  wholesale  confirmation,  that 
is  a  contingency  which,  as  the  Commissioners  have  as  yet  done 
nothing  to  forfe"it  the  title  of  men  of  honom-,  it  is  unnecessary  at 
present  to  discuss. 


THE  ART  OF  PLUCK  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

MR.  J.  H.  RAVEN,  who  contributes  to  the  current  number 
of  Macmillan's  Magazine,  under  the  modest  title  of  "  More 
Diversions  of  a  Pedagogue,"  an  article  which  admirably  illustrates 
the  Horatian  maxim  of  miscuit  utile  dulci,  is,  we  believe,  Head- 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Beccles,  and  was  formerly 
Assistant-Master  at  Ilaileybury.  He  may  therefore  be  presumed 
to  speak  from  personal  experience  as  well  in  the  estimate  he  has 
formed  of  the  "value  of  classical  studies — which  appears  to  us  a 
very  just  one — as  in  the  marvellous  but  transparently  genuine 
supplement  he  has  provided  to  the  almost  proverbial  collection  of 
blunders  in  The  Art  of  Pluck,  whereof  the  intelligent  reader  will 
be  constrained  to  observe,  Credo  quia  incredibile.  Mr.  Raven  is 
•evidently  familiar  with  boy-nature,  in  its  weakness  and  its  strength, 
and,  as "  every  schoolmaster  worth  his  salt  must  be,  is  heartily 
interested  in  his  pupils  and  his  work,  and  feels  convinced  that  the 
quality  of  education,  like  that  of  mercy,  "  blesses  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes."  "  There  is  in  it,"  he  adds,  "  a  quid  pro  quo  of 
considerable  value,  to  be  derived  not  only  from  the  diversions, 
many  and  various,  which  play  hours  and  school  hours  ati'ord,  but 
also  from  the  contemplation  of  British  schoolboys'  many  various 
and  good  points.  .  .  .  They  are  open  and  generous,  good-tempered 
in  spite  of  much  to  try  the  temper,  very  atl'ectionate  both  to 
per.sons  and  places,  at  home  and  at  school,  forgiving  everything  in 
their  pastors  and  masters  except  partiality  and  injustice,  and  at 
bottom,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  reflect,  kind-hearted  and  con- 
siderate." And  accordingly  "  that  pedagogue  is  less  adorned  with 
graces  than  average  English  boys,  who  cannot  say  of  them, '  with 
all  their  faults  I  love  them  still.' "  It  is,  however,  the  intel- 
lectual rather  than  the  moral  characteristics  of  schoolboys  with 
which  we  are  here  directly  concerned,  though  of  course  the  two, 
as  Mr.  Raven  points  out,  are  closely  connected;  that  natural 
conservatism  of  principle,  e.g.,  which  all  who  know  anything  about 
them  will  not  have  failed  to  recognize  has  an  obvious  bearing  on 
their  school  work  and  on  their  blunders,  as  he  shows  by  some  amus- 
ing examples.  On  the  earlier  portion  of  the  paper,  which  states 
forcibly  the  practical  reasons  for  preserving  to  classics  and 
mathematics — the  former  especially — the  supremacy  they  still 
-happily  retain,  and  do  not  seem  likely  to  lose,  in  the  work 
of  school  education,  we  need  not  dwell  at  length  here. 
It  is  neatly  summed  up  in  the  remark  that  "  the  consci- 
entious and  experienced  pedagogue  is  very  loth  to  sacrifice 
that  which  gives  him  the  best  grip  of  a  boy's  mind — that  he  will 
not  give  up  lessons  in  favour  of  lectures,"  and  for  lessons,  as  distin- 
guished from  lectures,  the  study  of  languages  and  mathematics 
afibrds  much  greater  scope  than  science,  or  even  history  and 
geography,  which  "  evaporate  into  lectures,  admirably  suited  to 
eager  and  attentive  pupils,  but  quite  unfitted  for  the  great  majority 
of  English  boys,  who  " — unlike  Masters  Tommy  Merton  and  Harry 
Sandlord — "are  uninterested  and  inattentive  by  nature,  and  to 
whom  language,  literature,  history,  mathematics,  science,  are  all 
■equally  boring,"  And  in  schools,  as  elsewhere,  a'ou  cannot  legis- 
late tor  exceptions,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  system  which  is 
proved  to  be  best  suited  for  grappling  with  the  unthinking  majority 
will  also  serve  admirably  to  improve  and  sharpen  the  intellects  of 
the  more  gifted  and  thoughtlul  few.  We  believe  the  writer  is 
correct  in  his  seeming  paradox  that  many  boys  can  get  on  pretty  well 
with  Latin  and  Greek  who  are  too  stupid  to  do  English.  The 
conjugations,  declensions,  inflections,  and  rules  of  syntax,  which 
are  wanting  in  the  one  case,  compel  their  attention  in  the  other. 
To  the  popular  but  shallow  objection  that  surely  an  English  boy 
would  feel  and  understand  more  of  his  own  language  than  of  a 
dead  tongue,  we  have  an  answer  from  experience  which  would 
form  a  not  unfitting  preface  to  the  new  "  Art  of  Pluck."  Gray's 
Elegij  is  both  a  touching  and  a  sufficiently  simple  poem  alike  in 
wording  and  ideas.  But  here  is  a  description  given  of  it  in  a 
theme  by  a  boy  who  had  been  reading  it  in  school  during  the 
term,  but  appears  to  have  neither  felt  nor  understood  it : — 

_  "  Gray's  Elegy  is  all  written  in  foui'-linetl  verses  ;  it  rimes  from  tlie  first 
line  to  the  fourtli.  Gray's  Elegy  consists  of  thirty-two  verses  ;  it  begins 
with  the  parting  of  day,  and  goes  on  telling  us  all  what  happened  whoa  day 
is  departing,  when  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way,  and  leaves 
the  world  to  Darkness  and  to  me.  Then  in  small  print  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  it  gives  you  the  meaning  of  all  the  difficult  words,  and  explains  them 
to  you  in  such  a  way  that  you  cannot  help  understanding  them." 

The  real  question  in  short,  as  has  often  been  urged  before,  is 
whether  boys  are  sent  to  school  primarily  to  be  crammed  with 
^'  useful  knowledge  "  or  to  be  taught  how  to  acquire  it — whether 
our  main  object  should  be  to  educate  or  to  instruct  them.  And  for 
educational  purposes  most  schoolmasters  will  probably  agree  with 
Mr.  Raven  that  to  acquire  a  knowledge,  however  limited  and  im- 
perfect, of  Latin  and  Greek,  is  of  the  highest  value.  We  may  be 
thankful  therefore  that  "  the  intensely  stupid  custom  of  teaching 
grammar  to  children"  has  not  yet  been  abandoned,  though  a 
popular  writer  of  the  day  has  had  the  hardihood  to  affirm  that 
our  classical  training  is  more  aptly  calculated  to  destroy  the 
qualities  of  good  writing  and  tine  speaking  than  any  other  system 


J  that  could  have  been  contrived."    On  that  point,  however,  which 
I  has  more  than  once  been  discussed  in  our  columns,  wo  have  not 
sjiace  to  enter  further  here. 

The  inherent  conservatism  of  boy  nature  has  already  been  referred 
to.  Another  aud  h.ardly  less  marked  characteristic  of  boys  is  their 
literalness  and  matter-of-fact  way  of  going  to  work,  with  a  strong 
distaste  for  "show-ott'"  which  by  no  means  necessarily  implies 
stupidity,  but  is  apt  sometimes  to  lead  to  very  odd  mistakes.  Tliia 
tendency  is  conspicuous  in  the  stibjoined  treatment  of  the  plural  iu 
Ovid's  description  of  the  Scythians,  Arcent  mala  frii/ora  braccis, 
"  They  keep  off  bad  colds  by  means  of  weariug  breeches  " ;  and 
again,  in  construing  Si  torrere  jccur  quaris  idoneuiu,  "If  you  want 
to  roast  a  liver  properly."  There  must  however  have  been  a  rather 
painful  absence  of  poetical  aspiration  in  the  youth  who  thus  un- 
feelingly travestied  the  touching  story  of  tie  loves  of  Hero  aud 
Leauder : — 

Loan  Jer  v,-as  a  young  man.  who  was  in  love  with  a  young  woman,  and 
betwcon  them  was  a  large  piece  of  water,  so  that  if  he  wished  to  see  her 
ho  Would  have  to  cross  it;  so  he  resolved  to  .swim  it.  He  reached  the 
opposite  shore  all  safe,  but  in  coming  back  the  journey  was  too  long,  the 
tide  very  strong,  and  he  got  the  cramp  and  was  drowned. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  recognize  the  predominance  of  the  common  sense, 
or  indeed  of  any  generic  type  of  schoolboy  mind,  in  the  remarkable 
achievement  of  the  Australian  boy  who  came  once,  for  too  brief  a 
period,  under  Mr.  Raven's  fostering  care.  But  the  story  is  too 
good  not  to  be  put  on  record  here : — 

I  have  only  once  come  across  .1  boy  able,  without  being  taught,  to  take  9. 
really  comprehensive  view  of  languages,  and  to  see  that  Englisii,  French, 
and  Latin  are  to  a  great  extent  capable  of  being  treated  as  one  and  the 
same  tongue.  He  was  a  wild  youth,  from  the  sheep-runs  of  Australia,  aud 
perhaps  travel  had  done  something  towards  forming  the  breadth  of  his 
views.  He  came  in  the  middle  of  the  term,  and  being  quite  innocent  of 
an}-thing  except  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  was  set  down  at  once  to 
the  elements  of  French  and  Latin.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  explain  to  him 
that,  at  different  hours  he  was  supposed  to  be  doiug  dillereut  work,  and  that 
English,  French,  and  Latin  would  be  brought  before  his  notice  sep.arately. 
He  spent  five  or  six  weeks  working  on  his  own  system  without  letting  us 
perceive  the  theory  he  held  ;  and  when  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
term  came  on,  then  he  astonished  our  weak  minds.  Tlie  following,  word 
tor  word  and  letter  for  letter,  was  his  Latin  exercise : — 

"  The  just  man  " — Le  pitiest  po>:to. 
"  The  beautiful  girl  " — La  pitctlcst  fulia. 
"  The  long  war  " — Ln  grand  wiir. 
"Old  men  are  surly  " — Ponno  cunint  morsuli/. 
'■  That  city  is  very  beautiful  " — J'ai  cunitz  est  petesi. 
"  They  will  have  been  advised  by  Cicero"— .<l;-ajii  /lahciit  been,  mon'ifer 
bij  Cicero. 

In  the  Latin  grammar  paper  he  was  required  to  decline  qui.  Xot  being 
familiar  with  that  pronoun,  ho  selected  from  the  English  language  a  word 
which  seemed  to  have  some  affinities  with  it — "  quickly."  To  this  lie 
added  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  Latin  inflections,  and  the  residt  was  this — 
Quicklyu,  quickly(r,  quicklyoo/m,  quickl3'cc,  quicklyte,  quieklya.  He  was 
once  required  to  spell  the  word  gi/mnaaium.  An  adherence  to  his  compre- 
hensive system  may  be  traced  in  his  etl'ort,  which  was  this — gymmeguynnasey 
room. 

We  may  perhaps  include  in  the  same  "  comprehensive  "  or  "  semi- 
philosophical  "  category — which  however  is  not  a  very  common 
one  among  boys — the  pupil  who,  being  confronted  with  the 
dual  ta-Tov,  while  either  forgetful  or  unaware  of  the  absence 
of  a  first  person  in  that  number,  produced  '•'  I  two  am " 
as  the  nearest  approach  to  a  correct  translation  he  could  hit  upon. 
Scripture  speaks,  though  not  with  commendation,  of  '■  a  double- 
minded  man,"  but  it  was  certainly  a  bold  venture  in  experimental 
psychology — to  say  nothing  of  etymology — to  construe  e^oxov 
dvhpd  "  a  man  with  six  minds."  But  a  narrow  and  literal  rather 
than  a  too  ideal  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  the  case — 
complicated  sometimes  by  an  over-hasty  application  of  phonetic 
principles  of  spelling — is  a  far  more  frequent  source  of  error,  as  in 
the  rendering  of  "  We  know  the  gods  are  on  our  side  "  by  Scmius 
dcos  citra  esse,  or  the  translation  of  Hex  perforaculo  co^iressit,  "  tlie 
king  yielded  to  the  augitr  " — perforaculuin  being  Englished  in 
Smith's  Dictiiinary  by  "  auger  or  gimlet."  The  same  practical 
temper  exemplified  in  the  estimate,  quoted  just  now,  of  tlie  use  of 
Scythian  breeches  reappears  in  the  rendering  of  Koti  tibi  sunt 
integra  lintea,  "  You  have  not  fresh  linen,"  where  the  danger  of 
catching  cold  is  again  suggested.  Not  unfrequentlv  some  vague 
similarity  of  sound  is  sull'ered  to  obscure  the  nicer  distinctions  at 
once  of  orthography  and  sense.  We  have  heard  Sociorum 
assuescite  mensis  construed  "  Accustom  yourselves  to  the  manners 
of  society."  There  was  perhaps  better  prima  facie  excuse  for  the 
still  bolder  method  of  rendering,  on  general  principles,  Mane  ruunt 
2iortis ;  nusquam  mora,  adopted  by  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Raven's,  "  In 
the  morning  they  rush  forth  from  the  gates ;  -manners  are 
nowhere  "  ;  but  we  hardly  kuow  how  to  excuse  or  classify  the 
young  gentleman  from  the  Isle  of  Man  who  made  tres  gracissimi 
historici  into  "  three  very  grievous  hysterics."  Everybody  is 
familiar  with  the  derivation  of  curmudgeon  "  from  cxvur  '  un- 
known,' and  mechant  '  a  correspondent.'""  The  following  story 
illustrates  a  precisely  similar  misuse  of  the  dictionary  : — 

Boy  (translating).    "  Otia  tutu,  safe  plies." 
Master.    '■  Safe  what  ?  " 
Bny.    "  Safe  plins,  sir." 
Master.    •'  What  are  plins " 
Boy.    "  A  kind  of  fish,  sir." 

Master  (aware  that  there  may  be  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  and 
sea  than  are  dreamt  of  in  his  iiliilosophy).    "  Where  do  you  tiad  that  ?  " 
Boy.    "  In  my  dictionary,  sir." 

Musti-r.    "  Let  me  see  it,"  (reading  from  the  book),  "Otis,  a  kind  of 

fiih.Flirl." 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  this  is  no  peculiar  sin  of 
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boyhood,  siuce  tlie  grave  editor  of  a  once  famous  Greek  Testament 
has  been  known  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  various  German 
critics,  "  including  that  copious  writer,  Professor  Ebend,"  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  child  who  was  perplexed  at  the  number  of 
Miss  Spinsters  whose  banns  were  read  out  every  Sunday. 

There  are  a  good  many  methods  of  construing,  partly  grounded 
on  a  misapplication  of  common  sense,  partly  of  phonetic,  partly  of 
other  conjectural  principles,  whicbcan  hardly  be  comprehended  under 
any  narrower  generalization  than  what  may  be  termed  in  approved 
scholastic  phraseology  the  crx^fta  npos  to  a-r^fiaivofi^vov,  or  Anylice 
"taking  sliots."  This  method  of  dealing  with  a  passage  the 
real  meaning  of  which  he  has  either  failed  or  neglected  to 
ascertain,  has  the  advantage  of  offering  an  ingenious  youth  the 
amplest  scope  for  the  most  various  exhibitions  of  originalitj'. 
Sometimes  these  "  guesses  at  truth  "  are  based  on  a  novel  combina- 
tion of  Greek  and  Latin  terminology,  as  when  ptvfxa  o^v  is  rendered 
"  swift  rumour,"  sometimes  on  a  happy  superiority  to  petty  dis- 
tinction of  words  not  wholly  dissimilar,  as  in  the  rendering  of 
(TKOTia  h'  €n  oaaoiai  vii^  c(/)f/j7r€t  by  "dark  night  is  creeping 
over  my  bones."  There  is  perhaps  less  excuse  for  the  un- 
conscious humour  of  translating  tripodas  f;cminos  "  three-footed 
twins,"  or  of/c,  fare  vicissim,  "  Come,  tell  me  for  the  twentieth 
time/'  And  the  boy  must  be  either  wholly  destitute  of  any 
sense  of  humour  or  fully  possessed  with  the  not  uncommon 
schoolboy  conviction  that  Latin  and  Greek  authors  could  not  be 
expected  to  talk  sense,  who  construed  Ldhicnus  nudo  capite  in  cqiio 
versahnt ur ,  "  Labienus  was  riding  about  on  his  horses  bare 
bead."  We  are  afraid  the  argumcydum  a  bando  would  be  the  only 
adequate  correction  for  the  perverse  monstrosity  of  converting 
medius  juvcnum  into  "  middle-aged  youths,"'  and  i<jn(iri  simuis  into 
"  the  height  of  ignorance."  As  for  the  Cambridge  undergraduate 
who  translated  Dumrs/ico  rulncre  ictus,  Jilium  anno  ante  natum 
amisit,  "having  been  bitten  by  a  tame  fox,  he  lost  his  son  a  year 
before  he  was  born,"  we  can  only  presume  that  he  hails  from  the 
Emerald  Isle.  It  must  not  however  be  imagined  that  this  com- 
prehensive method  of  taking  shots,  with  its  manifold  subdivisions, 
is  by  any  means  confined  to  the  construing  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
It  has  its  historical,  critical,  and  even  its  Scriptural  varieties,  all 
of  which  are  judiciously  commingled  in  the  following  answer  to  a 
question  about  the  Venerable  Bede.  "  The  Venerable  Bede  was  a 
historian,  known  in  his  own  days,  from  his  extreme  antiquity,  as 
Adam  Bede.  '  The  boy  who  gave  the  following  answer  to  a 
question  about  the  difference  between  a  strong  and  a  weak  verb 
must  clearly  have  been  "father  to  the  [Oxford]  man"  who  dis- 
tinguished a  theorem,  as  "  a  thing  you  have  to  prove,"  from  a 
problem,  wliich  "  you  are  to  prove,  if  you  can." 

Avs.  "  You  use  a  weali  verb  -when  you  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  trutli 
of  what  you  say  ;  but  you  use  a  strong  verb  wlien  you  are  perfectly  sure, 
and  wisli  to  be  emphatic." 

As  to  the  youth  who  opined  that  "  Ilezekiah  was  a  pious  man, 
but  he  had  a  very  weak  heart";  and  the  other  who — getting 
rather  mixed  in  his  pronouns — opined  that  "a  deacon  then  was  a 
very  different  thing  to  what  it  is  now,  he  was  a  kind  of  sexton, 
and  looked  after  the  church" — they  do  but  exemplify  the  school 
divinity  papers  of  all  ages  and  all  schools.  But  a  bolder  note  is 
struck  in  such  passages  as  this,  which  we  agree  with  Mr.  Raven 
in  thinking  rather  rough  on  Walt  Whitman : — 

English  poetry  consists  of  lines  put  totjether  so  that  they  come  in 
rhyme,  and  liave  the  same  number  of  syllables  in  each  line;  but  tliere  is 
another  kind  of  poetry  called  prose,  wliich  has  lines  of  dill'erent  lengths, 
and  ditl'erent  numbers  of  .syllables  in  each  line. 

Or  take,  again,  the  following  from  a  theme  on  assassination : — 

Assination  is  an  awful  crime,  and  if  not  found  out  during  the  assin's 
life,  he  will  meet  his  reward  some  day.  The  last  assination  which  has  been 
committed  is  of  a  very  awful  description,  committed  by  some  Kihilists  on 
the  Czar  of  Russia. 

Or  this  new  version  of  an  ancient  tragedy:  — 

Orestes,  Alcmwon,  and  CEdipus,  were  the  three  mothers  of  Thebes;  ho 
was  born  by  Oidipus,  who  afterwards  killed  her  husband  ;  they  were  all 
matricides. 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  same  ingenious  theorist  is  respon- 
sible for  the  three  following  replies,  but  the  author  of  the  third  at 
least  deserves  to  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance.  He  evidently 
looked  on  the  Cloaca  Maxima  as  a  place  of  amusement  to  which 
a  select  number  of  the  upper  ten  had  tickets  of  admission  for 
Sundays. 

Q.  "In  what  other  plirase  in  the  Old  Testament  does  the  word  "ark" 
occur  besides  the  Ark  of  tlie'J'abernacIe  ?  "  A.  "  .Arcliangel."  Q.  "What 
was  a  satyi  ?  ■'  X.  "  A  K onian  nymph."  il.  "Who  at  Rome  wore  the 
Latus  Clavus?"  A.  "Those  who  had  the  right  of  admission  to  the 
Cloaca  Maxima." 

It  is  true  that  the  boys  who  habitually  perpetrate  and  listen 
to  these  grotesque  effusions  do  not  keenly  appreciate  the  uncon- 
scious humour  which  provokes  the  mirth  of  their  teachers;  a 
fine  sense  of  humour  is  not  usually  their  forte.  As  Mr. 
Raven  observes,  a  bodily  slip  or  accident  of  a  schoolfellow 
or  a  master,  or  still  better,  some  chance  allusion  to  the 
name  or  nickname  of  one  or  other  of  them,  is  far  surer 
to  elicit  a  genuine  burst  of  merriment.  But  Mr.  Ravens  ex- 
cellent stories,  which  are  not  inventions,  may  serve  some  fur- 
ther purpose  than  the  mere  amusement  of  his  readers,  whether 
young  or  old,  by  suggesting  to  a  certain  class  of  educational 
theorists  that  the  average  schoolboy  is  not  possessed  with  that  I 
eager  desire  for  knowledge  and  thirst  for  abstract  truth  which 
their  a  pi  iori  schemes  of  reform  presuppose  and  ascribe  to  him.  i 


Such  for  instance  is  the  doctrinaire  assertion,  which  has  been  pro- 
pounded with  a  sort  of  oracular  infallibility,  and  has  in  some 
quarters  been  acted  upon,  that  grammar  is  not  the  stepping-stone 
but  the  finishing  instrument.  Mr.  Raven  tells  us  that  in  the  matter 
of  Greek  he  has  seen  the  results  of  this  innovation  as  applied 
to  decidedly  intelligent  pupils,  "results  simply  deplorable  and 
irremediable."  The  old  saying,  non  multa  sed  vmltum,  too  apt  at 
the  present  day  to  be  forgotten  or  ignored,  is  one  the  importance 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  in  the  education  of 
youth. 


THE  SEA-SIDE  OUT  OF  SEASON. 

IN  our  time  doctors  have  happily  given  up  prescribing  many  of 
the  disagreeable  remedies  which  tormented  our  forefathers. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  men  were  made  to  part 
with  some  of  their  blood  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  as  regularly 
as  they  parted  with  their  tithes,  their  taxes,  or  their  rents.  Chil- 
dren were  dosed  with  powders  until  the  very  name  of  jam  recalled 
odious  associations ;  congestion  of  the  lungs  was  punished  with 
cruel  fly-blisters,  and  coughs  were  exorcised  with  nauseating 
emulsions.  There  was  scarcely  a  food  or  a  drink  which  did  not 
connect  itself  in  the  mind  with  some  physic  with  which  it  bad 
been  mixed,  or  after  which  it  had  been  taken  ;  from  the  "somo- 
thing  good  "  of  childhood  to  the  "  cooling  medicine  "  of  later  years, 
medicinal  tortures  haunted  the  life  of  man,  woman,  and  child. 
Fortunately  most  of  these  things  are  in  a  great  measure  fclairs  of 
the  past,  and  the  horrible  drugs  which  used  to  make  life  miserable 
are  now  regarded  as  medical  superstitions  of  past  ages ;  but, 
although  doctors  in  these  days  let  us  off  with  tonics  and  mineral 
waters  instead  of  punishing  us  with  abominations  which  modern 
"  vets  "  would  hesitate  to  administer  to  dogs,  they  still  fondly  cling 
to  one  time-honoured  method  of  torture.  Have  a  cold,  a  fever,  or 
an  attack  of  gout,  or  let  your  wife  be  indisposed,  or  your  children 
measly,  and  your  family  physician  is  certain  to  pronounce  youj.' 
doom  in  those  terrible  words — "  the  sea." 

A  week  at  the  sea- side,  in  season  or  out  of  season,  whether  conve- 
nient or  inconvenient,  whether  you  like  it  or  do  not  like  it,  is  war- 
ranted to  do  wonderful  things  unattainable  by  any  other  means.  It 
will "  completely  set  you  up,  '  it  will  remove  all  danger  of  infection, 
it  will  "  blow  away"  the  illness  which  is  keeping  your  boy  from 
school,  or  it  will  re-establish  your  wife's  health  upon  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  footing.  You  may  tiinch  under  the  sentence,  and  spadea, 
buckets,  bad  cooking,  and  even  the  possibility  of  insect  pests,  may 
flash  before  your  terrified  imagination ;  but  there  is  no  help  for 
it ;  your  fate  is  sealed,  and  you  must  bear  it  as  best  you  can. 
After  all,  a  week  is  but  a  short  time,  and  you  will  arm  yourself 
with  books  which  you  have  long  wished  for  opportunities  to  read. 
You  will  enjoy  the  sunsets  over  the  sea,  and  you  will  be  free  frora 
callers  and  people  who  "  wish  to  see  you."  We  will  not  dwell 
upon  the  well-known  features  of  an  English  watering-place  in  the 
height  of  its  season.  These  horrors  have  been  described  but  too 
often.  We  merely  propose  to  notice  a  few  of  the  characteristics 
of  ordinary  sea-side  towns  at  those  odd  limes  at  which  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  and  the  superstitions  of  doctors  occasions- 
ally  oblige  family  men  to  visit  them. 

The  unpacking  of  one's  belongings  in  a  sea-side  lodging-house  is 
in  itself  a  severe  bodily  mortification.  Whether  one  has  servants 
to  help  one  or  not,  it  is  sufficiently  disagreeable  work.  But  the  first 
breath  of  sea  air  on  the  shore  is  pleasant  enough,  even  in  cold  spring 
or  winter  weather,  and  one  soon  begins  to  feel  in  good  humour  both 
with  ones  self  and  the  world.  If  the  evening  happens  to  be  clear 
and  fine,  the  sunset  alone  seems  to  be  sufficient  reward  for  all  the 
trouble  of  coming  to  the  sea,  and  when  dinner-time  arrives,  com- 
paratively homely  fare  is  enjoyed  with  an  unwonted  relish.  The 
fresh  wind  on  the  shore  has  made  one  sleepy,  and  an  early  ad- 
journment to  bed  is  a  very  agreeable  conclusion  to  our  first  day 
un  the  coast.  After  a  good  night  in  a  moderately  comfortable 
bed,  we  wake  in  excellent  spirits;  but  we  scarcely  feel  so  jovial 
if  the  too  common  parasites  of  sea-side  lodging-houses  have  disn 
turbed  our  rest.  It  is  not  encouraging  to  find  the  child  which 
one  has  brought  to  the  sea  in  delicate  health,  with  a  swollen  face 
and  a  feverish  skin,  after  a  sleepless  night  embittered  by  bites  and 
stings.  After  breakfast  we  all  naturally  go  down  to  the  sea,  v\-ithr 
out  exactly  knowing  why  or  wherefore,  and  we  gaze  at  the  in/- 
coming  or  receding  waves,  and  turn  over  witli  our  walking 
sticks  rankly  smelling  pieces  of  seaweed.  The  only  occupants  of  tha 
shore  at  this  time  of  year,  besides  ourselves,  are  a  few  coast-guards- 
men, who  seem  to  spend  their  time  staring  seaward,  as  if 
momentarily  expecting  to  see  a  fleet  of  ships  bearing  a  hostile 
army  to  invade  our  shores.  We  congratulate  ourselves  that  the 
place  is  so  empty,  and  imagine  the  horrors  of  excursion  trains  and 
daily  steamboats  disgorging  their  hundreds  of  noisy  human  beings. 
We  rejoice  as  we  look  at  the  smooth  and  unbroken  expanse  of 
virgin  sand,  and  contrast  it  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  height 
of  the  season,  when  scores  of  drapers'  shopmen  will  be  rampaging 
about  on  hired  hacks,  and  hundreds  of  children  will  be  messing 
the  place  with  wooden  spades.  Even  from  our  windows  we  can 
enjoy  the  sublime  solitude  of  the  wild  coast,  without  its  being 
broken  by  a  crowd  of  snobs  swaggering  on  the  esplanade.  Above 
all  there  are  no  demons  grinding  away  on  barrel-organs  before  the 
house  at  breakfast-time,  nor  is  the  solemn  roar  of  the  sea  mocked 
during  the  day  by  the  harsh  trumpetings  of  German  bands.  We 
can  walk  on  the  beach  without  being  tormented  to  hirs  a  boat,  uor 
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are  we  urged  to  get  into  a  bathing-macliine  whether  we  do  or  do 
not  wish  to  bathe. 

As  we  wander  along  by  the  sad  sea  waves,  we  rejoice 
at  our  happy  fortune  in  having  the  whole  place  to  ourselves ; 
but  the  thought  suddenly  occurs  to  us  that  this  is  our  only 
cause  for  self-congratulation,  and  the  longer  we  stay,  the 
more  confirmed  we  become  in  this  opinion.  Gradually,  but 
surely,  om-  ecstasy  at  being  the  only  occupants  of  the  often 
overcrowded  bay  turns  into  disgust  at  being  the  only  exiles  in  this 
wilderness  of  dulness.  The  long  rows  of  unoccupied  lodging- 
houses,  the  shuttered  shops,  the  empty  pier  stretching  out  into  the 
sea,  the  closed  pavilion,  the  batteries  of  bathing-machines  drawn 
high  and  dry  upon  the  beach,  the  locked  and  barred  camera-obscura, 
and  the  long  but  deserted  esplanade,  seem  to  exist  simply  to  mock 
us.  If  there  were  none  of  these  things  it  would  not  be  so  bad  ;  but 
while  they  effectually  prevent  us  from  fancying  ourselves  on  a  wild 
and  retired  sea-coast,  they  are  dismally  suggestive  of  a  city  of  the 
dead.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual  Sunday  of  the  most 
objectionable  type  about  the  whole  thing,  and  we  soon  become  so 
weary  of  the  monotony  of  pacing  up  and  down  between  the  rows 
of  empty  white  houses  and  the  shipless  sea,  that  we  begin  to  think 
we  could  almost  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  appearance  of  an  excur- 
sion train  from  a  large  manufacturing  town,  or  a  steamboat 
crowded  with  holiday-makers  and  bands  of  music.  Even  a  Bank 
Holiday  itself,  with  all  its  terrible  accompaniments,  would  be 
endurable,  and  we  think  we  might  possibly  bear  seeing  a  party 
of  galloping  snobs  with  equanimity.  However  intellectual  and 
agreeable  husbands  and  wives  may  be,  their  conversation  is 
apt  to  slacken  when  alone  by  the  sea-side,  and  the  moaning 
of  the  waves  is  more  conducive  to  low  spirits  and  drowsi- 
ness than  to  sparkling  wit  and  brilliant  ideas.  It  is  accord- 
ing to  regulation  to  spend  all  one's  time  out  of  doors  at  the  sea, 
and  perhaps  watering-place  lodgings  are  not  very  inviting  places 
for  study  or  reflection  ;  we  therefore  get  little  reading  or  writing 
done,  although  we  are  destitute  of  employment  on  the  shore.  Ac- 
cording to  the  well-known  Irish  bull,  we  seem  to  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  no  time  to  do  it  in. 

But  our  weary  hours  are  not  destined  to  be  entirely  spent  in  the 
open  air.  We  have  not  to  wait  long  before  a  wet  day  keeps  us 
indoors.  A  regular  battery  of  hail  drives  against  the  window- 
panes,  and  there  is  a  whistling  draught  in  the  ill-fitting  case- 
ment. None  of  the  arm-chairs  or  sofas  are  comfortable,  and 
a  square  table  with  a  loose  red  cloth  upon  it  is  a  bad  sub- 
stitute for  the  comfortable  study-table  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed. The  room  teems  with  wonders  of  the  deep  which 
our  children  have  brought  from  the  shore.  There  are  shells  out 
of  which  saud  has  been  spilled  among  our  books  and  papers  ; 
there  is  a  dried  starfish  upon  the  writing-table,  and  a  huge  piece 
of  strong- smelling  sea-weed  has  been  hung  up  in  a  corner  for 
meteorological  purposes.  One  of  the  youngsters  has  secured  a 
marine  treasure  which  we  might  aptly  describe  in  the  words  of 
a  servant  in  a  popular  novel  who  was  speaking  of  something 
of  his  master's.  ""What  it  was,"  said  the  servant,  "I  do 
riot  know.  What  it  did,  I  do  know.  It  stank."  Nobody 
seems  able  to  settle  down  to  do  anything.  The  wind  is 
howling,  the  girls  are  quarrelling,  and  the  boy  is  whistling  a  po- 
pular air.  Reading  is  out  of  the  question,  writing  still  more  so; 
the  time  hangs  wearily,  and  we  wish  we  had  never  come  to  this 
health-restoring  watering-place.  On  the  first  fine  day  we  try  an 
expedition  to  the  most  celebrated  lion  of  the  neighbourhood,  which, 
likely  enough,  is  a  modern  church,  noted  for  the  large  sum  of 
money  laid  out  on  its  building.  We  are  dragged  drearily  thither 
in  one  of  those  nondescript  pony  carriages  peculiar  to  sea-side 
watering-places.  The  verger  drones  through  his  mechanical 
description,  and  sings  the  praisas  of  the  rich  nobleman  for  whose 
glory  the  shrine  was  erected.  As  we  return  towards  the  sea  the 
long  line  of  houses  reappears,  and  we  feel  as  if  we  were  being 
taken  back  to  prison.  The  place  becomes  more  and  more  unen- 
durable. Frequent  change  of  table-cloths  and  dinner-napkins  is 
by  no  means  a  leading  characteristic  of  lodging-house  life,  and  our 
meals  are  not  set  before  us  in  a  particularly  inviting  form.  Even 
with  the  assistance  of  our  landlady,  the  cold  beef  and  cold  mutton 
reappear  as  if  they  would  never  be  finished — looking  as  if  they  had 
been  gnawed  by  a  big  dog.  We  are  tired  of  the  very  sight  of 
the  tins  of  sardines  and  preserved  meats,  which  begin  to  have  a 
flavour  of  the  cupboard.  We  acquire  the  agreeable  information 
that  the  children  which  came  to  the  other  apartments  in  the  house 
yesterday  have  just  recovered  from  measles,  and  this  suggests 
the  consoling  thought  that  the  last  occupants  of  our  own  rooms 
may  have  been  convalescents  undergoing  purification  after  scarlet 
fever. 

At  last  the  happy  day  arrives  when  we  are  to  return  to  our 
homes.  The  least  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  whole  affair  is  the 
bill,  which,  at  sea-side  lodgings  out  of  the  season,  is  usually 
comparatively  moderate.  As  we  travel  home  with  our  cargoes 
of  spades,  buckets,  and  toy-ships,  we  feel  that  we  are  stamped 
before  the  world  with  the  convict  marks  of  sea-side  im- 
prisonment. When  we  have  returned  safely  to  our  dwell- 
ing, we  almost  feel  as  if  it  were  worth  while  to  have  endured 
the  horrors  and  discomforts  of  a  week  at  the  sea-side  out  of 
season,  in  order  to  appreciate,  as  wo  now  do,  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  home.  We  may  be  none  the  better  for  having  been  at 
the  sea,  but  we  are  certainly  the  better  for  coming  home  again. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  pay  the  doctor's  fee  in  order  to  have  the 
satisfaction  of  telling  him  how  little  benefit  we  derived  from  his 
favourite  watering-place.    But  even  this  gratiticalion  is  spoiled 


when  he  calmly  replies,  "  I  am  not  surprised.  You  hurried  away 
too  soon.  If  you  had  stayed  there  another  week  it  might  have 
done  you  some  good."  This  is  surely  enough  to  make  one  wish 
for  the  days  of  medical  darkness  again.  We  would  rather  bare 
our  arm  to  the  lancet,  or  submit  to  a  course  of  blue  pills  in  our 
own  snug  homes,  than  undergo  another  week  at  the  sea. 


THE  SPECULATION  ON  THE  PARIS  BOUltSE. 

THE  wild  speculation  which  has  prevailed  for  the  past  couple 
of  years  upon  the  French  Bourse  is  at  last  awakening  anxiety 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  felt  that  it  cannot  go  on  much 
longer,  and  the  feeling  weighs  upon  all  the  markets  of  Europe. 
The  speculation  had  its  rise  in  the  growth  of  wealth  and  the 
development  of  banking  in  France  since  the  close  of  the  Franco- 
German  war.  The  disasters  of  the  country  in  that  great  conflict,  the 
destruction  of  capital,  the  heavy  addition  caused  by  it  to  tax- 
ation, and  the  general  discouragement  prevented  France  from 
participating  in  the  inflation  that  took  place  elsewhere  during  the 
years  1871,  1872,  and  1873;  but  they  also  saved  her  from  the 
panics  and  crises  that  followed.  Turning  to  patient  labour  and 
steady  thrift  to  repair  their  losses  and  disasters,  the  French  people 
rapidly  grew  more  wealthy  than  before.  In  a  very  few  years  the 
imports  and  exports  exceeded  what  they  had  ever  been  previously, 
and  each  Budget  closed  with  a  large  surplus.  The  new  system  of 
raising  loans  introduced  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  familiar- 
ized the  bulk  of  the  French  people  with  Bourse  speculations ;  and 
the  admirable  management  of  the  Bank  of  France  during  the  war 
inspired  general  confidence  in  the  banking  system  of  the  country. 
Complete  as  seemed  to  be  the  paralysis  of  the  social,  industrial, 
apd  political  life  of  France  in  the  latter  end  of  1870  and  the 
beginning  of  1871,  the  banking  system  perfectly  stood  the 
test.  There  was  no  crisis,  and  there  were  no  failures  worth 
speaking  of.  The  consequence  was  that  the  people  began  to 
avail  themselves  of  banking  facilities  much  more  generally  than 
they  had  done  before.  Hoarding  in  old  stockings  went  almost 
altogether  out  of  fashion,  and  every  peri^on  who  saved  put  his 
savings  into  a  bank  to  obtain  whatever  interest  was  allowed  upon 
them.  In  this  way  the  banks  soon  found  themselves  with  such 
superabundant  deposits  that  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  Another  circumstance  increased  these  deposits.  The 
success  of  the  Republic,  and  the  disposition  shown  by  the 
Republican  party  to  make  war  upon  the  monastic  orders,  induced 
the  heads  of  monasteries  to  realize  as  much  of  their  wealth  as  they 
could,  and  to  place  it  in  a  form  in  which  it  could  be  easily  removed 
from  the  reach  of  a  hostile  Government.  Thus  the  deposits  in 
the  banks  grew  larger  than  the  needs  of  the  country  for  loanable 
capital.  Trade  was  sound,  but  was  not  very  active,  owing  to  the 
general  depression  that  prevailed  tliroughout  Europe,  and  the 
saving  habit",  of  the  people  en^^'led  the  trading  classes  to  7;ork 
largely  with  their  own  cajiital.  Hence  there  w.is  no  great  demand 
for  discounts  or  advances  from  the  baulis,  and  the  banks,  having 
to  pay  interest  on  the  deposits  lodged  with  them,  cast  about  for 
some  means  of  utilizing  them.  They  began  to  employ  them  on 
the  Bourse, and  a  steady  rise  took  place  in  all  existing  securities; 
but  in  a  short  time  this  was  found  an  insufficient  resource,  and 
then  the  promotion  of  companies  began.  The  first  companies  that 
came  into  fashion  were  insurance  companies.  For  a  great 
many  years  no  fresh  insurance  companies  had  been  started 
in  France,  and  the  old  companies  were  realizing  enormous 
profits.  A  whole  group  of  insurance  companies  was,  there- 
fore, brought  out  in  the  end  of  1879  and  the  begiiniiug  of 
1880.  They  were  eagerly  subscribed  for  by  the  public,  although 
the  shares  were  offered  at  a  high  premium,  and  the  success  with 
which  these  were  placed  invited  promoters  of  all  kinds  to  come 
forward.  Then  followed  institutions  of  credit — banks,  discount 
houses,  finance  establishments,  and  the  like ;  and  when  even  the 
promoters  began  to  feel  that  as  many  oF  these  institutions  as 
France  could  support  had  been  brought  forward,  banks  were  created 
to  develop  the  resources  of  Austria,  of  Hungar}',  of  Spain,  of 
Egypt,  of  Mexico,  and  so  on.  Then  came  shipping  and  other 
companies,  and  lastly  followed  a  general  rush  to  turn  private 
trading  firms  into  joint-stock  companies.  Even  newspapers 
were  converted  into  such  companies.  In  nearly  every  case  the 
companies  were  brought  out  at  a  premium,  ranging  generally 
from  25  to  50  per  cent.  A  portion  of  the  premium  was  set 
apart  to  form  a  reserve  fund ;  but  the  greater  part  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  fortunate  promotei-s.  It  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  new  companies  in  the 
last  two  years  if  we  say  that  during  the  year  1880  the 
Bourse  of  Paris  admitted  to  quotation  in  the  ofhoial  list  eighty 
new  securities,  representing  a  total  capital  of  210  millions 
sterling,  and  last  year  there  were  admitted  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  new  securities,  representing  a  capital  of  206  millions 
sterling.  In  the  two  years,  that  is,  the  total  capital  represented 
by  the  new  securities  admitted  to  official  quotation  amounted  to 
416  millions  sterling,  or  more  than  twice  the  indemnity  exacted 
by  Germany  from  France.  Of  course  the  whole  of  this  vast  sum 
was  not  subscribed,  but  the  fact  that  the  quotations  were  so  large 
is  sufhcient  evidence  of  the  mania  which  haa  prevailed  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  rise  of  existing  securities  went  on.  The  general 
public  showed  itself  at  first  disinclined  to  follow  the  banks  in  the 
speculation  initiated  by  them.    But  after  a  while  the  rapid  rise  of 
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security  after  security  induced  others  to  follow  the  Lanks.  And 
then  there  came  a  rush,  iu  which  almost  everybody  in  France 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  head,  and  hoped  to  make  a  fortune  by 
speculating  on  the  Bourse.  Owing  to  the  system  of  borrowing 
introduced  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  Bourse  operations  are  more 
familiar  to  the  lower  classes  in  France  than  in  t!  is  country.  ( 'on- 
sequeutly,  almost  every  one  who  had  saved  a  few  shillings  specu- 
lated, and  more  particularly  was  this  the  case  with  the  peasants. 
The  speculation  of  the  peasants  bore  chiefly  upon  the  Rentes, 
and  the  Five  Per  Cents,  in  consequence  rose  at  one  time  to  120, 
or  20  per  cent,  above  par,  although  the  stock  was  liable  to  con- 
version at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  at  any  moment.  But  a  more 
eager  class  of  speculators  than  any  of  the  old  ones  now  appeared. 
After  the  fall  of  Marshal  MacMahon  the  nobility,  both  old  and 
new,  seem  to  have  turned  their  attention  from  politics  to  the  Bourse. 
More  particularly  has  this  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Union 
G^nerale.  This  institution  was  started  at  the  beginning  of  the 
company-promotion  mania.  The  shares  are  20I.  each,  with  5?.  paid, 
and  of  course  they  were  brought  out  at  a  premium.  They  rose 
rapidly,  until  the  20/.  share,  with  5/.  paid,  was  actually  quoted  at  120?. 
The  Union  Generale  is  an  especially  Catholic  bank,  and  is  ardently 
supported  by  the  clerical  and  aristocratic  party,  who  have  lodged 
deposits  to  large  amounts  with  it,  and  have  steadily  bought  up 
its  shares  at  high  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the 
Jews  have  been  as  persistent  opponents  of  the  bank,  and  that 
they  have  attempted  to  depress  the  price  of  its  stock  by  selling 
shares  which  they  did  not  possess.  They  have,  however,  found  in 
the  speculators  opposed  to  them  as  shrewd  people  as  themselves  ; 
for  it  is  reported  iu  Paris  that  the  losses  of  the  Jews  have  been 
enormous.  Having  sold  shares  which  they  did  not  possess,  and 
being  unable  in  many  cases  to  obtain  them  at  any  price, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  whatever  tines  for  breach  of  con- 
tract the  buyers  chose  to  impose  upon  them.  But  the  shares  of 
older  institutions  than  the  Union  Generale  have  run  up  in  the 
same  manner.  The  shares  of  the  Bank  of  France  itself,  for 
instance,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  rose  from  3,680  francs 
to  5,700;  and,  indeed,  at  one  time  actually  went  as  high  as 
6,500  francs.  Suez  Canal  shares  rose  from  1,275  fi'ancs  to 
3,350,  and  the  shares  of  the  Northern  Railwa}'  of  France  rose 
from  1,730  francs  to  2,280.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  in- 
stances that  might  be  mentioned,  but  perhaps  they  are  the 
most  remarkable.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  speculators 
who  bought  so  rashly  and  in  such  immense  numbers  were  not 
able  to  pay  for  what  they  purchased.  They  trusted  to  their 
brokers  to  obtain  for  them  from  the  banks  loans  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  the  operation  until  they  could  sell  at  a  still  higher 
price  to  some  other  purchaser,  who  in  his  turn  borrowed  in  the 
same  way,  and  hoped  to  sell  again  with  a  profit.  The  banks 
which  had  begun  the  speculation  readily  gave  all  the  facilities 
in  their  power  to  those  concerned ;  and  for  a  long  time  the  in- 
terest charged  was  wonderfully  moderate,  and  everything  touched 
by  the  speculators  turned  to  gold.  At  last,  however,  the  loans 
began  to  grow  so  enormous  that  even  the  banks  with  their 
immense  deposits  were  unable  to  meet  the  demand  upon  them. 
Then  there  were  formed  special  banks  for  the  express  purpose  of 
lending  to  speculators  from  one  settlement  to  another  at  very  high 
rates  of  interest.  Yet  even  this  addition  to  the  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Bourse  was  not  found  sutficient,  and  then  the  interest 
charged  to  the  speculators  rose  to  such  a  height  that  the  more 
prudent  capitalists  were  tempted  to  sell  out,  and  from  speculators 
to  become  lenders  of  money  to  their  more  reckless  competitors. 
The  engagements  thus  incurred  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which 
it  seems  impossible  that  the  movement  can  be  sustained. 
Apparently  all  the  money  available  for  lending  on  the  Bourse  is 
already  lent,  and  the  rates  charged  have  become  so  exorbitant  that 
the  more  prudent  lenders  are  beginning  to  withdraw.  When  a 
man  lends  at  35  or  40  per  cent.,  he  knows  that  he  is  running  a 
formidable  risk,  and  those  who  do  not  choose  to  incur  that  risk 
are  leaving  the  business  to  persons  less  cautious  than  themselves. 
"When  things  have  come  to  this  point,  the  fate  of  the  speculators 
does  not  seem  doubtful.  They  hold  at  prices  so  absurdly  in- 
flated that  nobody  can  seriously  expect  to  receive  even  a  mode- 
rate return  upon  the  money  invested,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  real  investors  will  take  these  stocks  off  their 
hands ;  while  the  chance  of  other  speculators  coming  in  to  take 
their  place  does  not  appear  very  great  with  the  rates  now  pre- 
vailing. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  a  collapse  cannot  be  much 
longer  postponed  ;  but  what  form  the  collapse  will  take  is  more 
difficult  to  saj'.  There  are  some  who  expect  a  panic  such  as  we 
are  too  familiar  with  here  in  London,  and  such  as  was  seen  in 
1873  both  in  New  York  and  in  Vienna.  Others,  however, 
maintain  that'  a  crash  of  that  kind  is  impossible  in  Pnris ;  that  the 
whole  organization  of  the  niarjiet  there  is  so  different  that  a 
panic  is  utterly  unlikely  to  occur,  and  that  what  we  may  really 
expect  to  see  is  a  slow  and  painful  liquidation  in  which  great 
numbers  of  per.sons,  no  doubt,  will  become  bankrupt,  and  a  still 
larger  number  will  sutler  heavy  losses,  but  in  the  course  of  which 
there  will  be  no  general  break-down  of  credit.  Experience  alone 
can  decide  which  of  these  views  is  the  more  correct.  But  in 
any  event  it  seems  evident  that  the  speculation  has  nearly  run  its 
course,  and  that  in  some  form  or  other  it  must  be  brought  to  an 
end.  In  the  meantime,  so  long  as  the  expectation  of  a  collapse 
prevails  there  is  necessarily  much  anxiety  iu  all  countries  closely 
connected  in  Bourse  operations  with  Paris. 


OLD  MASTEi;S  AT  BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

XT  is  perhaps  more  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  who  are  respon- 
-8-  sible  for  the  yearly  winter  exhibitions  at  Burlington  House 
should  succeed  so  well  as  they  do,  on  the  whole,  in  keeping  the 
exhibitions  up  to  the  mark  than  that  occasionally,  as  this  year, 
there  should  seem  to  be  a  certain  falling  off  in  the  absolute 
quantity  of  the  best  work  that  is  shown  upon  the  walls.  The 
present  exhibition  is  less  rich  in  this  way  than  some  that 
have  preceded  it ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  a  certain  advantage  in 
not  having  too  much  to  look  at  and  take  in  at  a  time. 

The  Ih-st  gallery  is  devoted  to  the  English  school;  and  in  it  the 
attention  is  likely  to  be  arrested  by  Uainsborough's  portrait  of 
Miss  Clarges  (6),  the  silvery  tone  and  tine  treatment  of  which 
illustrate  the  painter's  method  the  better  because  of  the  evident 
simplicity  and  absence  of  straining  at  effect  which  characterize 
the  work.  Above  it  hangs  a  strong  and  solid  work  of  Romney's, 
the  portrait  of  Lieut-General  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  K.B.  (4). 
Two  landscapes  by  Calcott  (3  and  7)  may  be  advantageously  com- 
pared, the  first  being  somewhat  Claude-like  in  composition  and 
feeling,  the  second  beariug  marks  of  Gainsborough's  influence.  A 
sea-piece  by  Cotman  (i4j,  with  waves  full  of  movement  and 
transparency,  and  with  a  louring  sky  broken  by  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine falling  on  a  boat  in  the  foreground,  is  as  tine  as  anj^  picture 
of  the  kind  that  we  remember.  Gainsborough's  portraits  of  his 
wife  (12)  and  of  his  daughter  (49)  are  excellent  specimens  of  his 
work.  In  the  latter  it  is  curious  to  note  in  the  painting  of  the 
exquisitely  moulded  mouth  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  painter's 
method.  Amongst  the  best  specimens  of  Reynolds  in  the  Gallery 
are  the  portrait  of  Sheridan  (17),  and  of  Caroline,  Duchess  of 
xMarlborough,  and  her  daughter.  Lady  Caroline  Spencer-Churchill 
(46).  The  first  portrait  is  extremely  bright,  life-like,  and  full  of 
a  humorous  intelligence,  the  mouth  being  especially  characteristic, 
and  it  is  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  caricatures  by  which 
Sheridan's  face  is  perhaps  best  known.  The  second  portrait 
is  charming,  particularl}'  as  regards  the  natural  grace  of 
the  child's  attitude.  One  of  Turner's  curious  freaks,  executed 
in  imitation  of  Rembrandt,  is  exhibited  in  "  The  Unpaid  Bill ;  or, 
the  Doctor  Reproving  his  Son's  Prodigality  "  (30).  Not  the  least 
odd  thing  about  this  picture  is  its  title,  and  the  oddness  is  not 
decreased  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  Thorubury's 
list  in  his  Life  of  Turner,  the  picture  was  first  exhibited  in  1808 
under  the  same  title,  except  that  the  word  dentist  was  em- 
ployed instead  of  doctor.  What  a  dentist  should  have  to  do 
with  all  the  retorts  and  alembics,  amongst  which  an  electrical 
machine  is  thrust,  that  cover  great  part  of  the  canvas ;  why 
the  figure  which,  according  to  the  Catalogue,  represents  the 
dentist's  or  doctors  wife  should  be  in  a  curious  sort  of  evening 
dress;  why  the  son  should  hold  a  crumpled  letter  iu  his  hand  be- 
hind his  back — all  the^e  things  seem  hard  to  explain,  and  perhaps 
their  best  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  picture 
is  a  kind  of  whimsicality.  Another  Turner,  "  Autumnal  Morning  " 
(41),  is  an  unusually  happy  specimen  of  the  painter's  landscape  com- 
position. The  bend  of  the  river  suggests  a  fanciful  reminiscence  of  the 
view  from  Richmond  Hill,  and  in  the  foreground  is  an  altar,  support- 
ing a  lyre,  which  is  crowned  "  by  a  female  figure,  while  other 
female  figures  dance  round."  The  altar  is  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Thomson,  a  poet  from  whom  Turner  was  especially  fond  of 
quoting,  and  whose  connexion  with  Richmond  is  known.  The 
gallery  contains  also  some  Wilkies,  among  them  "  The  Card 
Players  "  (34),  some  good  specimens  of  Wilson  and  Constable, 
and  some  Morlands  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  painter's  curious 
versatility. 

In  the  Second  Gallery  one  of  the  earliest  pictures  is  a  "  Mar- 
riage Feast  at  Caua  ''  (55)  by  Jane  Steen,  which  is  perhaps,  as 
might  be  expected,  more  cuj'ious  and  characteristic  than  pleasing ; 
and  near  it  is  a  hue  Cuyp,  "  The  Cavalier  "  (53),  which  is  fuU  of 
light  and  atmosphere.  Two  good  instances  of  Mierevelt's  strength 
and  skill  are  found  in  the  portraits  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
(60,  67),  and  there  is  a  small  landscape  by  Paul  Potter  (69), 
which  is  wonderful  for  its  light  and  freshness.  Cuyp's 
!  small  picture,  called  "  The  Princess  of  Orange  (?)  with  a 
Goat  "  (72),  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  a  suggestion  or  study 
for  the  larger  picture  of  a  similar  subject  which  was  exhi- 
bited some  few  years  ago.  Rubens  is  splendidly  represented  by 
the  "  Young  Lion "  (77),  which  is  astonishingly  full  of  life, 
movement,  and  force.  Two  Hobbemas  (62,  80)  seem  a  trifle 
black  and  heavy.  •*  The  Head  of  a  Man  "  (99),  by  Rembrandt,  is 
as  magnihcent  a  sketch  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  In  another 
Rembrandt  (loi),  which  is  catalogued,  with  a  very  necessary 
query,  as  a  Iloly  Family,  there  is  a  very  striking  candle-light 
effect.  The  same  paiuter's  mastery  of  light  and  shade  is  again  ex- 
hibited in  the  '•'  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  Tomb  "  (117), 
lent  from  Buckingham  Palace.  The  gallery  contains  also  several 
specimens  of  Teniers,  of  varying  merit ;  an  exquisitely  painted 
Metsu  (92)  ,  and  a  bright  and  delicate  instance  of  \'an  der  lleyde's 
work  (58),  to  which  the  figures  w^ere  contributed  by  Van  de  Velde. 
There  are  three  portraits  by  Frank  Hals,  of  which  two  (87,  107) 
are  said  to  be  what  the  German  guide-book,  quoted  by  Mr.  Mark 
Twain,  set  down  as  "  self-portraits."  The  former  of  these, 
if  not  in  the  painter's  finest  and  most  scholarly  style,  is  at  any 
rate  full  of  life  and  character,  and  has  every  air  of  being  an  excel- 
lent portrait.  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  in  the  third  (123), 
which  is  catalogued  as  "  Portrait  of  a  Man,"  and  which  is  perhaps 
more  a  sketch  than  a  picture,  we  find  the  pose  and  expression  of 
the  first  almost  reproduced.    In  the  smaller  work  there  is  no 
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i  moustache,  and  there  is  some  difference  of  feature  between  the 
i  two,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  what  strikes  us  as  a  decided 
j  resemblance.  Such  a  resemblance  is,  of  course,  capable  of  bearin"- 
^  two  or  three  explanations,  between  which  visitors  to  the  gallery 
may  make  their  choice  according  to  their  inclinations. 

In  Gallery  No.  III.  commanding  positions  are  occupied  by  three 
^  important  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — "Charity"  (129), 
i  "The  Death  of  Dido"  (131),  and  "Fortitude"  (132).  Of 
\  the  three  we  greatly  prefer  "  Charity,"  which  is  remarkable 
I  alike  in  feeling,  in  colour,  and  in  composition.  Here,  much 
I  more  than  in  the  corresponding  "  Fortitude,"  the  painter 
'  seems  to  have  had  Lis  heart  in  his  work,  which  is  instinct 
with  tenderness  and  poetry.  "  Fortitude  "  is  far  more  conven- 
'  tional  and  forced,  though  it  has  a  certain  dignity  and  impres- 
siveness.  In  "  The  Death  of  Dido "  it  seems  obvious  that  the 
painter  did  his  best  with  a  theme  to  which  his  feelings  were  hardly 
attuned ;  the  care  of  the  painting  saves  the  picture  from  being 
otiose,  but  it  has  little  evidence  of  inspiration  or  enthusiasm.  Van 
•  Dyck's  portrait,  hard  by,  of  Lord  John  and  Lord  Bernard  Stuart 
'(126)  cannot  but  command  attention  by  its  beauty  of  drawing  and 
colouring,  and  its  fine  appreciation  of  expression.  The  "  Im- 
maculate Conception  "  (135),  attributed  to  Murillo,  may  or  may 
not  be  a  studio  picture,  but  has  all  the  softness  of  Muriilo's  style, 
though  it  is  no  doubt  inferior  in  execution  to  other  versions  by 
him  of  the  same  subject.  More  doubtful,  perhaps,  is  the  ''Female 
Figure  "  (139)  ascribed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  It  may  bethought 
that  the  best  evidence  of  his  handiwork  here  is  to  be  found  in  the 
painting  of  the  flowers,  some  of  which  seem  unluckily  to  have 
been  retouched.  Close  to  this  hang  a  fine  portrait  by  Tintoretto 
(140),  and  an  unusually  good  specimen  of  a  classical  subject,  "  The 
Triumph  of  Pan  "  (141 ),  by  Nicholas  Poussin.  Here  the  skill  with 
which  a  mass  of  movement  contained  in  a  comparatively  s  mall  space 
is  so  made  out  as  to  avoid  any  sense  of  confusion  is  remarkable. 
The  Titian  "Venus  and  Adonis"  (146)  is  a  replica  of  the  National 
Gallery  picture,  and  it  might  be  rash  to  venture  upon  any 
suggestion  as  to  how  far  the  work  may  have  been  divided  in  this 
instance  between  the  master  and  his  pupil  or  pupils.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  picture  is  in  some  ways  better  than  that  of  the  work  in 
the  National  Gallery,  but  the  execution  is  at  one  or  two  points 
notably  careless.  The  Ghirlandaio  Holy  Family  (150)  is  beau- 
tiful in  colour  and  feeling  ;  and  near  it  there  are  two  admirable 
works  in  portraiture — the  "  Venetian  Lady  playing  a  Guitar  "  (153), 
by  Veronese,  and  the  "Portrait  of  a  Man"  (155),  by  Pordenone. 
Next  to  this  is  "La  Fornarina"  (156),  which  for  a  long  time 
passed  for  a  Raflfaelle,  but  as  to  which  the  decision  of  the  Cata- 
logue, that  it  is  the  work  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  is  not  likely  to 
be  disputed.  The  work  is  fine  and  striking,  and  has  many  quali- 
ties in  common  with  the  portrait  of  Ferry  Carondelet  and  his 
Secretary  (,160),  which  is  still  catalogued  with  the  name  of 
Raffaelle.  A  "  Portrait  of  a  Man,"  close  to  this,  by  Alonzo  Cano, 
is  remarkable  for  its  dignity  and  sincerity.  Muriilo's  "  Old  Woman 
and  Boy"  (168),  which  is  charged  with  vitality  and  reality,  may  be 
curiously  contrasted  with  the  sacred  picture  above  referred  to. 
The  remaining  part  of  this  gallery  is  chiefly  occupied  with  pictures 
of  the  English  school,  and  amongst  them  are  two  exceptionally 
fine  Turners — "  Pope's  Villa "  (175),  and  "Sea  Coast,  Hastings" 
(179).  The  second  of  these  especially  is  distinguished  by  extra- 
ordinary truth  in  light  and  atmosphere,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  admirably  drawn  and  life-like  figures.  The  group  of  Lady 
Smyth  and  her  Children  (176),  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  per- 
haps the  finest  specimen  of  the  painter's  work  which  this  year's 
exhibition  has  to  show,  and  is  almost  unrivalled  in  its  beauty  of 
composition  and  expression,  accompanied  by  the  most  finished 
technical  skill.  Two  Gainsboroughs — a  landscape,  "  The  Cottage 
Door"  (172),  and  a  portrait  of  A.  Moysey,  Esq.  (173) — contrast 
oddly  with  each  other  so  far  as  manner  is  concerned.  The  portrait 
is  a  curiously  successful  example  of  the  possibility  of  giving  an 
excellent  portraiture  of  a  figure  in  action,  which,  as  Wordsworth's 
famous  lines  tell  us,  is  momentary.  We  may  further  call  atten- 
tion to  a  beautiful  portrait  of  Catharine  Lady  Rouse  Boughton 
(170),  by  Romney,  and  a  good  specimen  of  Lawrence's  work  in 
the  portraitof  Dr.  Charles  Burney  (182). 

The  Fourth  Gallery  contains  several  fine  and  interesting  works, 
and  we  may  begin  by  calling  attention  to  the  Pauini  (209)  which 
occupies  a  striking  position.  "The  scene,"  to  quote  the  Catalogue, 
"  represents  the  Piazza  on  the  occasion  of  a  fete  given  there  on 
November  30, 1728,  by  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Cardinal  de 
Polignac,  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XV. 
Panini  himself  designed  the  fete,  and  painted  the  picture  for  the 
Cardinal,  whose  portrait  is  introduced  standing  in  the  centre.  In 
the  background  may  be  recognized  portraits  of  the  first  Pretender 
and  bis  two  young  sons."  This  is  the  only  Panini  in  the 
exhibition,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  unworthy  specimen  of 
the  painter's  peculiar  style.  There  are  two  Lucas  Cranachs — 
"  Lucretia"  (192),  and  "  An  Old  Lady  "  (212).  The  first  is  dis- 
tinguished by  extreme  carefulness  and  odduess ;  the  second  by 
an  obviously  extraordinary  fidelity  and  a  probably  unconscious 
humour.  The  "Adoration  of  the  Magi  "  (193),  by  Quentin  Matsys, 
is  a  picture  full  of  quaint,  but  fine,  idea  and"  execution.  The 
face  of  the  "  aged  wise  mau  "  who  kneels  immediately  in  front  of 
Christ,  and  who  is  depicted  with  a  strong  Jewish  type  of  counte- 
nance, is  especially  striking.  The  curious,  rather  thau  beautiful, 
"Christ  Mocked"  (198),  attributed  to  Holbein,  has  far  more 
affinity  to  the  work  of  Matsys  than  to  that  of  the  painter  to  whom 
the  Catalogue,  with  a  query,  ascribes  it.  "  The  Raising  of  the 
Cross  "  (220),  a  triptych  by  Rubens,  is  especially  interesting,  as 


being  the  original  sketch  for  the  famous  altar-piece  at  Antwerp. 
There  are  two  fine  Jan  Steens  (238,  241)  ;  a  charming  Ruysdael 
(239) ;  and  an  excellent  Terburg  (215). 

The  Fifth  Gallery  contains  two  remarkable  Hogarths — the 
wonderfully  life-like  portrait  of  George  second  Earl  of  Maccles- 
field (244),  who  was  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  passing  of  the  Bill  for  the  lieform  of  the 
Calendar,  and  the  family  group  of  the  Graham  Family  (275).  In 
this  latter  the  skill  is  obvious — a  little  too  obvious  perhaps.  In 
other  words,  the  attitudes  of  the  children  have  an  afiected  and 
l)ose  look.  Perhaps  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  picture  is  the 
look  and  attitude  of  the  cat  that  watches  the  caged  bird  with  an 
angrily  covetous  eye.  Stothard's  "  Charles  I.  with  his  Children  " 
(242)  is  perhaps  chiefly  remarkable  for  giving  a  completely  dark- 
haired  version  of  the  King.  Next  to  it  hangs  Harlow's  "  Trial 
of  Queen  Katherine,  or  the  Kemble  Family"  (243),  which  is  so 
well  known  by  engravings  that  we  need  say  no  more  of  it. 
Collins's  "  Clovelly "  (245)  is  noteworthy  for  the  extraordinary 
ineptitude  with  which  the  painter  missed  the  beauty  of  a  scene 
the  outlines  of  which  he  reproduced  with  sulKcient  accuracy, 
Morlaud's  versatility  is  again  shown  in  his  "  Hunting  Scene" 
(267),  "  Wreckers"  (270),  and  "  Thunderstorm  "  (273).  Wilkie's 
"  School"  (255)  is  one  of  the  best  known,  as  one  of  the  best,  of 
his  pictures.  Canaletto's  "  Building  Westminster  Bridge  "  (264) 
has  a  double  interest  in  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship  and  in 
the  view  which  it  presents  of  what  the  part  of  London  now  called 
the  Thames  Embankment  then  was. 


REVIEWS. 


BAFFIN'S  VOYAGES.* 

THERE  seems  to  be  no  likelihood  of  any  waning  in  our  day  01 
public  interest  in  the  progress  of  Arctic  discovery  and  enter- 
prise. On  the  contrary,  there  are  signs  that  the  tide  of  enthusiasm, 
which  had  ebbed  somewhat  when  the  return  of  the  latest  expedition 
left  still  unsolved  the  central  problem  of  Polar  research,  has  begun 
to  flow  with  renewed  force  in  the  old  direction.  Fresh  routes 
and  new  expedients  are  looked  to  as  suggesting  and  encouraging 
calculations  of  success,  to  which  antecedent  failures  are  held  to 
oppose  no  insuperable  bar.  The  recent  cruise  of  the  Jeannette  has, 
indeed,  ended  in  a  disappointment,  for  which  there  is  but  scant  com- 
pensation in  the  clearing  up  of  the  mystery  which  hung  over  her 
fate,  and  in  the  safety  of  a  portion  of  her  crew.  The  issue  of  Mr. 
Leigh  Smith's  gallant  enterprise  remains  too  uncertain  for  more 
thau  a  hope  that,  favoured  by  the  known  exceptional  openness  of 
the  Polar  Sea  beyond  the  latitude  of  Nova  Zambia,  even  as  far 
north  as  Franz  Joseph  Land,  he  may  have  boldly  pushed  his  way, 
if  not  to  the  Pole  itself,  yet  to  a  point  from  which  no  tidings 
may  be  looked  for  until  he  himself  emerges,  with  the  triumph 
of  a  victor,  from  the  mysterious  void.  Be  the  future,  however, 
of  exploration  and  adventure  in  this  tantalizing  direction 
what  it  may,  we  have  a  real  and  an  imperishabft;  treasure  in 
the  records  of  what  has  been  achieved  by  men  of  the  same 
hardy  and  dauntless  stamp.  We  welcome  as  opportune  to  the 
present  crisis  of  uncertainty  the  republication,  in  a  systematic 
and  critical  form,  of  the  narrative  of  the  voyages  of  William 
Baffin,  now  for  the  first  time  collected  in  a  single  volume,  and 
edited  with  characteristic  ability  and  ungrudging  labour  by  Mr. 
Clements  Markham  for  the  Society  which  he  has  well  served 
for  years  as  honorary  secretary.  A  high  place  in  the  list  of  our 
early  navigators  is  deservedly  claimed  for  Baffin  as  a  daring  sea- 
man, a  scientific  observer,  and  a  great  discoverer.  Though  of  a 
humble  class  of  life,  and  only  known  to  us  during  the  last  twelve 
years  of  his  career,  his  previous  history  being  an  absolute  blank, 
his  name  has  been  conspicuously  stamped  upon  the  map  of  the 
ice-world  round  the  Pole,  and  the  record  of  those  few  years  of 
work  tells  of  solid  and  abiding  gain  to  the  geography  of  a  region 
where  no  foot  of  man  had  been  set  before. 

Mr.  Markham  has  added  much  to  the  value  of  his  work  bj 
prefixing  to  it  a  notice  of  the  grand  old  merchant  adventurers  who 
were  the  munificent  promoters  of  discovery  during  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.  The  names  of  the  generous  patrons  who  sent  forth 
the  expeditions  on  which  he  served  are  gratefully  immortalized 
by  Baffin,  and  his  editor  has  been  at  great  pains  to  make  out  the 
family  history  and  public  services  of  the  most  prominent  of  their 
number.  Sir  Thomas  Smith — not  to  be  confounded  with  his 
namesake  and  contemporary,  the  Public  Orator  of  Cambridge,  who, 
iu  conjunction  with  Cheke,  brought  in  our  insular  and  barbarous 
way  of  pronouncingGreek — was  the  second  son  of  a  Wiltshire  jeoman 
of  good  descent,  one  of  the  fiirmers  of  the  Queeu's  Customs.  The  eldest 
son.  Sir  John  Smith,  of  Ostenhanger  and  Ashford,  had  for 
descendants  the  Smythes, Viscounts  Straugford,  now  extinct,  aud  two 
other  sons  of  his,  with  three  daughters,  held  good  social  positions. 
Thomas,  succeeding  his  father  as  Queen's  Customer,  became  a 
successful  London  merchant,  with  an  estate  and  a  large  house  at 
Sutton-at-Hone,  another  house  at  Deptford,  and  town  houses  in 
Philpot  Lane  and  Gracechurch  Street.  As  Sheriff  of  the  City  of 
London  he  was  knighted  by  James  I.  iu  1603,  and  next  year  was 

*  The  Voyages  of  William  Baffin,  1612-1622.  Edited,  with  Xotts  and 
an  Introduction,  by  Clements  K.  Maikhaiii,  C.B.,  F.K.S.  London: 
Printed  for  the  HalUuyt  Society.  i83r. 
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sent  on  the  embassy  to  Muscovy,  an  account  of  ■wliich  is  to  he 
seen  in  Purclias,  vol.  iii.  As  Governor  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany he  induced  that  body  to  advance  500/.  tovrar Js  ilie  discovery 
of  the  North- West  Passage,  sending  out  Captain  Weymouth 
in  search  of  it  in  1602,  and  as  manager  of  the  Muscovy  Company 
despatching  Jonas  Poole  to  Spitzbergen  in  1609.  On  the  f(>rma- 
tion,  in  1612,  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  of  London,  Dis- 
coverers of  the  Nortli-West  Passage,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  became 
its  first  governor,  gathering  round  him  as  colleagues  Sir  James 
Lancaster,  the  narrative  of  v^'hose  voyages  to  the  East  Indies 
forms  the  subject  of  an  earlier  volume  of  the  HakUiyt  series;  Sir 
Francis  Jones,  one  of  the  Queen's  Customers  ;  and  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  the  representative  of  an  eminently  learned  and  accom- 
plished family,  his  grandfather,  Leonard  Digges,  of  University 
College,  Oxford,  having  been  the  author  of  several  able  worlcs  on 
geometry  and  land  surveying,  and  his  father,  Thomas  Digges, 
one  of  the  foremost  matheuiaiicians  of  his  time,  remarkable 
as  well  for  piety  as  for  learning.  Graduatiusr  at  his  father's 
old  college,  Dudley  rose  to  distinction  at  the  Bar,  travelled,  and 
was  knighted ;  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Russia  in  1618  ;  entered 
Parliament,  and  with  Pym,  Selden,  and  others  joined  in  the  im- 
peachment of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  which  with  Sir 
John  Eliot  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  died 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1639.  ^^^^  ^^''^  "^d  house  still  adorns  the 
pillage  of  Chilham,  in  Kent,  and  his  stately  tomb  in  tlie  parish 
church  preserves  the  memory  of  one  "  whose  death  the  wi.sest  men 
doe  reckon  amongst  the  publique  calamities  of  these  times.''  The 
name  of  Dudley  Digges  has  secured  a  more  world-wide  fame 
through  being  atfi.Yed  to  the  cape  on  the  east  coast  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  as  that  of  the  chief  promoter  of  the  enterprise  has  been 
immortalized  by  the  designation  of  Smiths  Sound. 

Biffin's  most  immediate  patron,  to  whom  he  addressed  his 
letters,  was  Sir  John  Wulstenholme,  also  a  farmer  of  Customs,  of 
a  Derbyshire  family,  who,  having  made  a  fortune  in  London, 
settled  at  Stanmore,  and  built  the  parish  church  there,  which  still 
has  to  show  his  handsome  monument.  In  the  same  list  of  Arctic 
Merchant  A,dventurer.s  was  included  Sir  William  Cockayne,  called 
by  Baffin  "  Alderman  Cockeu,"  Governor  of  the  Eastland  Company 
and  also  of  the  London  Planters  in  Ulster.  It  was  under  his  direction 
that  Londonderry  was  founded.  On  June  22,  1616,  James  I.  dined 
■with  him  and  knighted  him.  In  1619  he  was  made  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  in  1626  was  buried  in  old  St.  Paul's.  The  list 
ends  with  Mr.  Richard  Bill,  an  eminent  London  merchant,  whose 
name  occurs  among  those  to  whom  the  first  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company  was  granted,  December  31,  1600; 
and  Mr.  James  Hall,  a  native  of  Hull,  an  able  and  experienced 
seaman,  whom  the  wealthy  Adventurers  chose  for  the  command  of 
the  e.xpedition,  wisely  associating  him  with  themselves  as  joint 
venturer.  Hall  had  acted  as  chief  pilot  and  "  styrmand  "  (the 
Netherlandish  stiiirman,  steersman)  to  the  ships  thrice  sent  by 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  in  search  of  the  lost  colonies  of 
Greenland,  from  which  Hall  brought  back  fabulous  estimates  of 
silver  ores  abounding  in  the  rocks,  having  mistaken  for  precious 
metal  the  mica  that  glittered  on  the  feces  of  the  gueissic  clilis  of 
Greenland.  It  was  mainly  on  Hall's  representations  that  the 
Patience  and  the  Ilcart's  Ease  were  fitted  out  at  Hull  iu  161 2  by 
the  four  adventurous  merchant  princes,  William  Baffin  tirst  ap- 
pearing in  history  as  pilot  on  board  Hall's  ship  the  Patience. 

Baffin  is  thus  introduced  to  us  as  an  experienced  seaman  in  the 
prime  of  life  ;  and  his  editor  has  been  balHed  in  every  attempt  to 
discover  even  a  single  fact  respecting  his  earlier  history.  The 
name  is  very  uncommon.  Colonel  Chester's  immense  collection  of 
parish  registers  and  monuments  extending  all  over  the  kingdom,  in 
more  than  a  hundred  folio  volumes,  yields  no  entry  of  the  name  of 
BafHn  at  Hull ;  but  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
it  occurs  live  limes  between  1603  and  1612,  including  three  deaths 
from  the  plague.  In  the  register  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  iu  the 
City  of  London,  October  15,  1609,  occurs  the  baptism  of  Susan, 
daughter  of  William  Bafhn.  The  Vintry  Ward  in  which  this 
church  stands  including  Queenhithe,  a  landing-place  much  fre- 
quented by  sailors,  theie  is  much  reason  for  the  belief  that  here 
our  Arctic  voyager  had  his  home,  with  relations  dwelling  iu  West- 
minster. Baliin  himself  must  have  been  constantly  at  sea,  raising 
himself  by  his  talent,  energy,  and  good  conduct  from  a  very 
humble  position  to  deserve  being  spoken  of  by  Purchas  as  "that 
learned-unlearned  mariner  and  mathematician,  who,  wanting  art 
of  words,  so  really  employed  himselfe  to  those  industries  whereof 
here  you  see  so  evident  fruits."  Yet,  if  a  self-taught  man,  Batlin 
had  so  far  educated  himself  as  to  be  able  to  write  letters  which 
are  not  only  well  expressed,  but  graced  with  classical  allusions. 
The  reports  of  his  voyages,  written  by  himself,  are  simple 
and  clear  in  style,  and  full  of  character,  as  well  as  of  careful  and 
accurate  observation.  He  was  engaged  in  five  important  voyages 
to  the  Arctic  regions,  in  the  first  of  which  (1612)  be  explored  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland.  The  first  part  of  the  narrative  of  this 
cruise,  written  by  John  Gatonbie, quartermaster  of  the  Heart's  Ease, 
has  been  reprinted  for  this  edition  from  Churchill's  Collection  of 
Voyaijes  and  Travels.  It  is  talcen  up  on  the  8th  of  Jul}'  by  Baffin 
himself,  this  fragment  of  his  diary  having  been  preserved  by 
Purchas.  He  begins  with  an  account  of  his  taking  the  longitude 
in  Cockin  Sound  by  means  of  lunar  observations,  the  dili  .  alty  of 
which  is  candidly  set  out  by  him,  and  is  in  fact  verified  by  t..  result, 
his  calculations  assigning  to  Cockin  Sound,  which  is  i-  dly  in 
52°  50'  W.,  the  liiiigiiude  oF  Cape  Walsinghani,  on  the  o'.uer  side 
of  Davis  Strait.  To  him,  however,  belongs  the  credit  of  first  having 
taken  a  lunar  observation  at  sea.    The  variation  of  the  compass  j 


was  here  23°  28'  W.  Upon  this  important  phenomenon,  which 
had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  mariners  by  Borough's 
work,  published  in  1581,  and  Norman's  Ncxoe  Attractive  (i^S^), 
and  worked  out  more  fully  in  Gilbert's  great  treatise  (1600), 
Baffin's  observations  are  still  of  value.  Without  them,  his  editor 
justly  remarks.  Professor  Hansteen  of  Christiania  could  not  have 
constructed  the  first  of  his  series  of  magnetic  maps,  the  variation 
chart  for  1600.  The  local  changes  in  variation  and  declination 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  study  of  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism. At  London  in  1 580  the  variation  was  1 E.,  in  18 18  it  was 
24^°  W.,  and  in  1878  it  was  i8i°  W.  The  whole  cycle  has  been 
put  at  somewhat  under  three  hundred  years.  At  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  there  was  no  variation  iu  1608;  in  1840  it  was 
29°  W.,  and  in  1878  it  was  30°  W.  Greater  extremes  have  been 
observed  nearer  the  Pole.  Baffin  records  as  "  a  thing  almost 
incredible,  and  matchless  in  all  the  world  beside,"  a  variation  in 
Wolstenholme  Sound  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound  of  five  points 
or  56^,  "  increasing  and  decreasing  most  wonderfully,  so  suddenly 
and  swift  with  the  longitude  as  to  be  most  wonderful."  The  tides 
also  came  in  for  careful  observation  and  record.  The  main  object  of 
Captain  Hall  in  pushing  to  the  North  in  Bafiin's  ship — the  glittering 
orein  the  Greenland  clilis— was  frustrated  by  "  our  goldsmith,  James 
Carlisle,  trying  very  much  of  the  Ure  and  finding  it  to  be  nothing 
worth."    It  was  simply  mica. 

Baffin's  second  voyage  took  him  in  the  following  year  to 
Spitzbergen,  or  East  Greenland,  as  it  was  called  for  some  time 
after  its  discovery  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in  1533  ;  and  in  his 
third  expedition  (1614)  he  navigated  along  the  same  coasts,  map- 
ping the  contour  of  the  island  and  noting  its  geographical  and 
physical  characteristics.  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  Dr. 
Petermann's  theory  that  Baffin  sighted  Franz  Joseph  Land.  The 
journal  of  the  third  voyage  is  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Fotherby, 
an  experienced  seaman,  probably  of  a  Grimsby  family,  afterwards 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  to  whom  is  also 
attributed  the  subsidiary  report  of  Baffin's  second  voyage  first 
printed  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  in  i860.  The  fourth 
voyage,  recorded  by  Baffin  himself  (1615),  was  for  the  discovery  of 
the  North-West  Passage.  His  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  has 
been  carefully  collated  for  the  present  edition  with  the  text 
of  Purchas.  The  narrative  is  most  characteristic  of  the  writer. 
We  are  shown  his  way  of  working  lunar  observations,  aided  by 
the  Pphemeris  of  John  Searle  (1609)  and  that  of  David  Origanus 
(Frankfort,  1599),  for  the  meridian  of  Wittenberg.  His  "  Breefe 
Journall"  supplies  a  i'airly  adequate  log  of  the  four  months 
during  which  the  ships  were  away.  His  map  of  this  voyage, 
drawn  from  the  original  in  the  British  Museum,  adds  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  record,  tracing  his  course  between  Cape 
Comfort  and  Salutation  Island.  If  Hudson's  Strait  was  not  for 
the  first  time  discovered  by  him,  Baffin's  survey  of  it  was  an 
accurate  and  painstaking  piece  of  work,  to  the  value  of  which  Sir 
Edward  Parry  has  borne  ample  testimony.  His  great  discovery 
was  that  of  the  bay  which  bears  his  name,  which  formed  the  glory 
of  his  fifth  voyage  in  1616.  Owing  to  the  ill-judged  suppression 
by  Purchas  of  Baffin's  tabulated  jnurnal  and  map,  strange  geogra- 
piiical  blunders  arose  during  the  ne.xt  two  centuries,  the  very  exis- 
tence of  Bafiin's  Bay  having  been  called  in  question.  The  history 
of  this  curious  controversy  has  been  ably  traced  by  Mr.  Markham 
with  the  aid  of  a  series  of  five  maps — that  of  Captain  Luke  Fox  in 
1638,  one  from  Hexham's  edition  of  Hondt's  atlas  (1636),  Moll's 
chart  of  1706,  and  one  enlarged  from  Daines  Barrington's  circum- 
pola.'  map,  A.D.  1818,  in  which  the  bay  is  marked  "not  now 
believed."  In  this  very  same  year  Baffin's  great  discovery  was  made 
good  by  the  researches  of  Ross  and  Parry,  as  laid  down  in  the 
most  recent  of  our  Polar  charts. 

Baffin's  last  two  voyages  were  undertaken  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company.  In  the  second  of  these  he  was  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  Lomlun,  and  took  part  in  more  than  one  naval 
action  with  the  Portugues.-,  In  the  attack  upon  Ormuzin  the  Persian 
Gulf  he  was  killed  by  a  round  shot,  January  23,  1622.  Side  by 
side  with  Frobisher,  Davis,  and  Hudson,  Balfin's  name  deserves  to 
stand  high  among  the  naval  worthies  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Haklnyt  Society  has  done  well  iu  finding  for  his  writings  and 
his  services  a  prominent  and  abiding  record  in  the  series  of  its 
publications. 


OLD  GREEK  EDUCATIOX.* 

MR.  MAHAFFY  is  the  agreeable  Rattle  among  professors. 
He  always  writes  with  animation,  whereas  most  professors 
write  with  languor.  He  always  speaks  as  the  bitter  enemy  of 
"  pedants,"  seeming  to  draw  a  line  between  himself  and  other 
learned  persons,  and  to  exclaim,  "  Here  you  see  a  man  of  the 
world,  no  mere  Dryasdust."  By  virtue  of  these  charms  of  manner 
Mr.  jNIahaft'y  has  written  a  very  lively  book,  chiefly  on  Greek  edu- 
cation, with  digressions  about  Irish  girls,  and  the  hall  and  library 
of  the  Four  Courts  at  Dublin—"  the  pleasautest  place  in  the  world 
to  visit."  The  book  is  meant  to  be  a  popular  book,  and  does  not 
do  much  to  elucidate  the  problems  over  which  poor  pedants  read 
themselves  blind.  We  do  not  preciselj'  see  what  gain  the  cause  of 
education  can  receive  from  Mr.  Mahaliy's  work.  On  thewiiole, he 
seems  to  think  more  highly  of  Englioh  public  schools  ihan  of 
Hellenic   training,   and  perhaps   Iih  is  right.     An  enemy  of 
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Mr.  Hannibal  Chollop's  averred  that  "  the  ancient  Athenians  went 
ahead  of  the  present  Locofoco  ticket."  Mr.  Mahatt'y  holds  that 
the  Eton  and  flarrow  Eleven  vrent  ahead  of  the  ancient  Athenian 
ticket.  "  The  Eton  and  Harrow  match  at  Lord's  is  a  far  more 
beautiful  sight,  and  far  better  for  the  performers,  than  the  boys' 
wrestling  or  running  at  Olympia."  Here,  though  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Mahaffy's  general  view  of  the  excellence  of  cricket,  we 
cannot  say  that  "he  has  chosen  his  example  well.  The  Eton  and 
Harrow  match  has  degenerated  into  a  horrible  scene  of  gorging, 
where  cricket  is  the  last  thing  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
spectators  have  in  their  minds. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  begins  his  book  by  commenting  on  the  leisure 
which  the  Greeks  enjoyed,  a  "  proper  leisure  for  all  intellectual 
training."  "  Were  the  Greeks  better  oS  in  education  than  we  are  ?  " 
he  asks,  but,  after  finishing  his  book,  we  do  not  feel  quite  certain 
whether  he  thinks  that  the  Greeks  were  better  off  or  not.  In  fact, 
his  later  chapters  become  a  rather  rapid  sketch  of  details,  in  which 
we  lose  sight  of  the  general  problem.  Can  we  learn  anything 
from  the  Greeks  ?  This  is  not  very  important,  after  all,  because 
we  could  not  restore  Greek  conditions  of  life,  even  if  we  wished 
to  do  so.  Moreover,  Mr.  Mabafty's  main  object  "  is  to  interest 
men  who  are  not  classical  scholars,  and  who  are  not  professional 
educators,  in  the  theory  of  education  as  treated  by  that  people 
which  is  known  to  have  done  more  than  any  other  in  fitting  its 
members  for  the  higher  ends  and  enjoyments  of  life."  Mr. 
Mahaffy  does  not  fail  to  interest.  But  it  is  superfluous  to  repeat 
that  from  a  people  who  lived  in  small  city  States,  kept  their 
women  in  seclusion,  made  every  citizen  a  soldier,  and  did  nothing 
all  day  but  amuse,  instruct,  and  enjoy  themselves,  modern  nations 
can  learn  nothing  in  the  practical  way  of  life.  We  do  not  keep 
our  women  in  seclusion,  we  do  not  live  in  small  city  States,  and, 
as  we  have  no  slaves,  only  a  few  of  us  are  able  to  enjoy  "  the 
blessed  daj'-long  idleness  "  of  the  Greeks. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  enters  on  the  practical  consideration  of  his  topic 
with  remarks  on  the  Homeric  baby.  He  mentions  little  Astyanax, 
in  the  Iliad,  who  lived  on  marrow  and  mutton  fat ;  but  he  omits 
to  tell  how  the  nurse  brought  in  Odj'sseus,  when  a  baby,  at  dessert. 
He  finds  no  trace  of  measles,  whooping-cough,  or  teething  in  the 
classics,  but  he  does  find  that  babies  employed  the  ambrosial  night 
in  bawling,  as  they  do  at  present.  "  The  first  shocking  contrast 
between  the  Greek  treatment  of  children  and  ours  "  was  the  ex- 
posing of  new-born  children.  We  wish  Mr.  Mahaffy  had  thrown 
a  little  light  on  this  essentially  savage  practice.  When  did  it  come 
into  Greek  society  ?  Homer  has  nothing  to  say  of  it,  as  far  as  we 
remember,  and  out  of  Priam's  enormous  family  we  only  recollect 
one  who  was  exposed,  and  that  in  obedience  to  an  oracle.  Mr. 
Mahaffy's  reasons  for  believing  that  the  custom  prevailed  in 
Greece  are  derived  "  from  the  free  use  of  the  idea  in  Greek 
tragedy,  in  the  comedies  of  ordinary  life,  and  in  theories  of 
political  economy."  Now  in  the  tragedies,  exposure  is  usuallj'  the 
result  of  the  command  of  an  oracle,  and  is  always  the  tradition  of 
a  remote  past.  Of  the  "  genteel  comedy "  of  Greece,  as  Mr. 
Mahaffy  elsewhere  calls  it,  we  understand  that  but  few  I'ragmeuts 
are  left,  and  we  mainly  know  it  through  Roman  adaptations.  In 
these  exposure  is  merely  one  of  the  traditional  tricks  of  the  play- 
wright. As  to  theories  of  political  economy,  cold-blooded  enough  as 
they  were,  Mr.  Mahaffy  himself  (p.  115)  is  inclined  to  think  that 
•"the  criticism  of  the  day  "  was  adverse  to  them.  Thus  his  evidence 
for  the  common  practice  of  exposing  children  seems  to  shrink  to  very 
little.  The  tradition  existed  in  Greece,  no  doubt,  and  no  doubt 
the  thing  was  occasionally  done.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
practice  was  ever  as  common  as  it  has  been  in  Hindostan,  among 
savage  races,  and  in  China.  Mr.  Mahaffy,  it  is  true,  mentions  a  passage 
in  which  Plato  makes  Socrates  speak  of  "  the  fury  of  a  young  mother 
deprived  of  her  first  infant."  He  gives  no  reference,  and  we  do 
not  happen  to  remember  the  text.  He  speaks  of  "  the  just  retri- 
bution of  barrenness  "  which  fell  upon  the  people ;  but  surely  this 
retribution  fell  chiefly  on  Sparta,  and  might  be  accounted  for  there 
by  other  causes. 

Passing  from  babies  we  come  to  bigger  children,  and  Mr. 
Mahaffy  describes  their  pastimes.  They  were  much  the  same  as 
the  games  of  children  in  modem  Europe.  Boys  whipped  tops,  and 
made  "  ducks  and  drakes  "  with  shells,  and  played  pitch  and  toss, 
"  the  tug  of  war,"  and  so  forth.  The  game  which  Mr.  Mahaffy 
identifies  with  "  The  Canadian  La  Crosse "  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  pedestrian  form  of  the  Persian  Tsigan,  which  gave 
the  word  chicane  to  the  French  language.  At  least  the 
kind  of  racquet  used  in  this  sport  is  thought,  we  understand,  to  be 
a  Persian  invention.  As  to  the  physical  training  of  more  mature 
boys,  Mr.  Mahaffy  thinks  that  it  was  decidedly  inferior  to  what  is 
enjoyed  by  a  public  schoolboy,  at  least  by  a  rich  and  lucky  public 
schoolboy,  who  has  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing  at  home  in  the 
holidays.  The  young  Athenians  had  scarcely  any  field  sports,  as 
their  country  was  so  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled  ;  so  they  were 
obliged  to  turn  their  attention  to  cock-fighting.  The  sports  of  the 
pentathlon — leaping,  running,  throwing  the  discus,  throwing  the 
spear,  and  wrestling — though  excellent  forms  of  exercise,  had  not 
the  variety  nor  the  intrinsic  interest  of  cricket.  Mr.  Mahaffy 
thinks  that  the  Greeks  were  not  "  given  to  much  washing."  They 
must  in  that  case  have  degenerated  after  Plomer's  time,  when  the 
bath  was  such  a  common  institution.  As  to  running,  if  the  Greeks 
really  ran  "  on  soft  sand  "  their  "  records  "  of  time  must  have  been 
bad.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  they  swung  their  arms  about  and 
shouted  as  they  x-an  in  the  manner  depicted  on  some  vases.  Other 
vases  show  them  runnina-  in  very  good  form.    Probably  the  vases 


in  which  the  runners  swing  their  arms  were  either  drawn  by 
ignorant  artists  or  represented  some  peculiar  kind  of  contest. 
Mr.  Mahaffy  has  not  apparently  studied  the  modern  pugilist.  Ho 
writes : — 

We  may  also  have  grave  suspicions  .ibout  Grcelc  boxing,  fi'om  tlic  fact? 
that  they  weighted  the  hand  heavily  with  loaded  gloves,  and  that  boxers 
are  described  as  men  with  their  ears,  and  not  with  their  nnsts,  crushed. 
We  cannot  but  suspect  them  of  swinging  round  and  not  striking  straight 
from  the  shoulder.  This  is  further  proved  by  the  use  of  protecting  mr- 
caps  (aix(j)u>Tides)  in  boxing,  a  thing  which  no  modern  boxer  would  drc;aiu 
of  doing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  modern  pugilists  may  sometimes  be  recognized 
by  the  peculiar  formation  of  their  bruised  and  even  ossified  ears, 
and  "  chaff'"  on  this  delicate  subject  is  very  common  among  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  of  self-defence.  In  bobbing  his  head  out  of  the 
way  of  a  blow  a  boxer  who  does  not  exactly  time  his  movement 
is  very  likely  to  be  hit  on  the  ear,  and  bruised  ears  are  as  common 
among  modern  as  they  were  among  classical  fighting  men. 
Polydeuces  seems  to  have  hit  straight  enough  in  his  mill 
with  Amycus,  as  described  in  a  very  sporting  style  in  the  twenty- 
second  idyl  of  Theocritus.  Whether  they  boxed  well  or  ill, 
Greek  boys,  Mr.  Mahaffy  thinks,  were,  like  tlie  English  schoolboy, 
almost  distinct  animals.  We  would  gladly  share  Mr.  Mahaffy's  high 
opinion  of  the  English  schoolboy,  but  surely  the  young  German  troops 
showed  in  the  great  war  as  much  physical  endurance  as  any  English 
lad  s  of  their  age  could  have  exhibited.  The  English  schoolboy,  tho  ugh 
athletic  and  agile,  is  often  rather  a  pampered  and  luxurious  animal. 
Mr.  Mahaffy  thinks  .that  the  Greek  sprint-races  were  about  two 
hundred  yards  in  length.  Their  long-distance  race  was  over  two 
miles  and  a  half.  Phidippides  must  have  been  trained  over  far 
longer  distances  than  this.  It  seems  that  some  "professors," 
vaguely  alluded  to,  think  the  two  and  two-thirds  of  a  mile  race  was 
a  more  wonderful  feat  than  a  long  jump  of  fifty-five  feet.  Probably 
this  impossible  long  jump  was  really  a  hop,  step,  and  jump.  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  even  Phayllus  of  Crotou  could  jump  more 
than  twice  as  far  as  Mr.  Tosswell  of  Oriel,  or  Professor  Wilson 
when  he  leaped  the  Cherwell,  or  Skarphedin  when  he  accomplished 
a  similar  feat  on  the  ice,  as  recorded  in  the  snga  of  the  burning  of 
Njal.  As  Mr.  Mahaffy  criticises  rather  severely  the  foreign 
theorists  who  wish  to  conduct  the  physical  education  of  boys  on 
the  Greek,  and  not  on  the  self-governing  English,  model,  we  may 
conclude  that  he  really  thinks  we  go  ahead  of  the  ancient 
Athenians. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  importance  which 
the  Greeks  assigned  to  music  in  education.  The  question  is 
rather  a  personal  one,  and  cannot  well  be  discussed  by  people  who 
hold  Th(5ophile  Gautier's  opinion  about  music.  We  may  there- 
fore quote,  without  criticizing,  Mr.  Mahaffy's  opinion  of  the  moral 
inffuence  of  music  : — 

It  is  probable  that  the  far  greater  coniplcxit_v  of  our  music,  the  midtipli- 
cation  of  instruments,  the  development  of  harmony,  has  brought  out  in- 
tellectual instincts  unknown  to  them,  and  so  obscured  the  moral  questions 
once  so  striking.  The  Chinese  of  the  present  day,  who  have  a  music  far 
simpler  than  ours,  mostly  on  the  tetratonic  scale,  are  said  to  speak  of  the 
moral  influence  of  music  as  the  Greeks  did,  and  to  put  the  composing  and 
circulating  of  tunes  under  a  certain  control.  They  used  to  have  state 
composers  charged  with  this  duty,  in  order  to  preserve  and  improve  the 
morals  of  the  people.  Although  then  it  seems  that  the  simpler  the  cha- 
racter of  a  national  music,  the  more  clearly  its  moral  effects  are  perceived, 
we  only  want  a  closer  analysis  to  detect  the  same  qualities  in  our  own 
composers.  Much  of  the  best  music  wo  now  hear  is  unduly  exciting  ;  it 
feeds  vain  longings,  iudcfmite  desires,  sensuous  regrets,  and,  were  tlie 
evidence  stated  in  detail,  the  sceptical  reader  might  bo  convinced  that  here 
we  are  far  behind  the  Greek  educators,  and  tliat  we  often  deliberately 
expose  our  children  to  great  moral  risk,  by  iuciliug  them  to  exjjress  their 
semi-conscious  desires  in  atiecting  music.  The  majority  who  have  no  soul 
for  music  may  be  safe  enough  (though  this  is  not  certain)  ;  but  those 
whose  soul  speaks  through  their  lingers,  or  their  voice,  are  running  a  very 
serious  danger,  of  which  there  is  not  the  least  suspicion  among 
modern  educators.  To  seek  corroboration  from  the  characters  of  leading 
musicians  were  invidious,  but  not  without  instruction. 

The  idea  of  the  Chinese  being  so  particular  about  "  music  and 
morals  "  is  rather  diverting. 

Mr.  Mahaffy's  remarks  on  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  in 
Greece  will  interest  persons  not  previously  familiar  with  the 
facts.  His  account  of  the  Sophists  and  tlie  parallel  he  draws 
between  them  and  journalists  is  ingenious  and  perfectly  fair, 
at  least  to  the  journalists.  It  may  not  be  quite  so  iair  to 
the  Sophists.  Mr.  Mahaffy  has  scarcely  space  for  a  satis- 
factory criticism  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  education,  but 
perhaps  further  discussion  of  this  hackneyed  topic  is  scarcely 
desirable.  He  has  some  extremely  sensible  remarks  on  the  bad 
effect  of  encouraging  "  the  lower  classes  to  seek  University  degrees 
with  a  minimum  of  expense  and  trouble,  and  consequently  of 
culture."  This  is  a  new  woe  added  to  the  plagues  of  Ireland,  and 
of  modern  Greece.  The  result  .is  the  production  of  "  a  dangerous 
class  of  social  and  political  malcontents,  who  consider  that  their 
high  education  is  not  recognized,  and  that  they  have  no  scope  for 
their  literary  and  political  talents."  Unfortunately  they  have 
scope,  and  a  pretty  use  they  make  of  it,  in  Parliament  and  the 
press. 

Mr.  Mahaff"y's  little  book  will  amuse  almost  every  one  who 
reads  it,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  infonualioa  which  people 
who  are  not  scholars  might  find  it  hard  to  collect  for  themselves. 
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ELWIX  AXD  COURTHOPE'S  POPE.* 

MR.  COURTHOPE  has  had  cast  upon  him  the  uncommonly 
difficult  task  of  tailing  over  the  work  of  another  editor  in 
that  editor's  lifetime,  and  earn  iiig  it  on  without  a  too  visible  breach 
of  continuity.  President  Lincoln's  favourite  saying  about  swopping 
horses  when  you  are  crossing  the  stream  has  been  quoted  many 
hundreds  of  times,  but  we  do  not  think  any  one  has  yet  considered 
that  perhaps  the  party  ou  whom  it  comes  hardest  is  the  other 
horse.  Mr.  Courthope  has  accepted,  in  regard  to  this  edition  of 
Pope,  the  place  of  the  other  horse,  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say 
that  he  holds  it  with  credit.  The  principal  contents  of  this  volume 
are  the  Moral  Essays  and  Satires — in  other  words,  much  of  Pope's 
weightiest  and  best  work.  Besides  the  running  commentary  of  the 
notes,  the  editor  has  furnished  it  with  a  general  introduction.  In 
this  he  defends  Pope's  fame  as  a  master  of  English — perhaps  with 
more  zeal  than  the  occasion  demanded — against  the  disparagement 
implied,  or  supposed  to  be  implied,  in  some  recent  observations  of 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Stephen's  language  is 
not  strictly  judicial  when  he  speaks  of  "the  Pope  style "  in  a 
manner  which  appears  to  charge  Pope  in  person  with  the  faults  of 
the  poetic  diction  of  his  time.  Those  faults  are  obvious  enough  to 
the  nineteenth-century  reader,  and,  when  they  occur  in  Pope,  are 
more  displeasing  than  they  would  be  in  an  inferior  writer.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Pope  was  in  any  way  specially 
answerable  for  them.  It  is  more  natural  to  believe  that  without 
Pope  they  would  have  been  quite  as  bad  as  they  were,  if  not 
"worse.  We  hardly  think  Mr.  Stephen  would  maintain  the  con- 
trary; at  all  events  he  has  not  denied,  and  could  not  have  meant 
to  deny,  that  in  Pope's  hands  the  distinctive  eighteenth- 
century  versification  attained  the  utmost  perfection  of  which 
it  was  capable.  Nor  would  he  deny,  we  conceive,  that 
for  certain  purposes  this  particular  style  was  an  unsurpassed 
instrument  of  human  wit.  The  pattern  set  by  Pope  in  satire 
remains  not  only  unequalled,  but  unapproached.  Mr.  Tennyson 
will  hardly  be  suspected  of  excessive  bias  towards  the  poetical 
character  or  the  diction  of  Pope's  time.  Yet  the  brilliant  quotation 
from  a  supposed  old  satire  in  "  Sea  Dreams ''  affords  pretty  strong 
evidence  that  Mr.  Tennyson  is  of  the  opinion  just  expressed.  We  are 
a  little  surprised  when  Mr.  Courthope,  quitting  this  impregnable 
ground,  boldly  chooses  Pope's  Homer  as  an  example  of  his  work 
by  which  to  stand  or  fall.  "  No  one  will  venture  to  say,"  Mr. 
Courthope  tells  us  with  an  air  of  authority,  "  Pope's  '  Iliad  '  has 
gone,  or  is  likely  to  go,  out  of  fashion."  Doubtless  Mr.  Courthope 
speaks  deliberately  and  on  good  information,  and  we  will  not  take 
upon  ourselves  to  contradict  him.  It  would  be  absurd  to  dispute 
the  rank  of  Pope's  Iliad  as  an  English  classic,  whether  we  approve 
of  it  or  not  as  a  translation.  But  our  own  experience  would  have 
led  us  to  doubt  gravely  whether  it  is  much  read  at  this  day,  or, 
at  any  rate,  read  with  marked  preference  by  those  who  have  not 
been  brought  up  in  eighteenth-century  tastes.  It  is  ihe  exception 
for  living  English  writers  to  cite  Homer  in  Pope's  version  ;  and 
the  greater  closeness  of  other  and  later  versions  will  hardly 
account  for  this  by  itself.  Before  leaving  this  topic,  we  may  add 
that  it  is  no  answer  ^o  Mr.  Stephen's  criticism  to  say  that  Pope 
could  and  did  write  admirable  straightforward  English  when  he 
chose.  Many  excellent  and  pithy  lines  of  Pope  have  indeed 
become  almost  proverbial,  and  perhaps  justify  Mr.  Courthope's 
assertion  that  he  is  the  most  quoted  of  English  poets  next  to 
Shakspeare.  But,  in  the  first  place,  these  are  all,  or  almost  all, 
from  the  satirical  poems;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  more  we 
admire  him  when  he  is  thus  at  his  best,  the  more  are  we  justilied 
in  regretting  that  he  ever  wrote  otherwise. 

Mr.  Courthope  has  something  instructive  to  say  of  the  methods 
of  previous  editors,  which  indeed  was  necessary  to  make  the 
reader  understand  why  their  work  left  so  much  to  be  desired. 
Their  failures  were  not  at  all  due  to  want  of  ability,  for  they  were 
able  men,  nor  much  to  ignorance,  for  their  means  of  knowledge 
were  at  any  rate  better  than  ours,  but  to  want  of  singleness  of 
purpose.  They  went  to  work  not  as  expounders,  but  as  advocates. 
Warburton  set  himself  to  prove  through  thick  and  thin  that  Pope 
was  not  only  a  great  poet  but  an  honest  man  ;  and  he  performed  his 
undertaking,  as  Mr.  Courthope  shows  in  detail,  with  perfect  uuscru- 
pulousness.  The  commentary  of  an  editor  who  has  thus  accepted 
the  post  of  Miie  ditmnec  on  bis  author's  behalf  is  evidently  of  not 
much  critical  value.  This  kind  of  praise  naturally  provoked  a 
reaction,  which  was  started  by  Warton,  though  in  a  careless  and 
indolent  manner,  and  carried  further  by  Bowles.  Then  came  a 
counter-reaction  in  Roseoe's  edition :  "and  thus,  amid  a  conllict 
of  theories  on  matters  which  were  almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
evidence,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  poet's  text,  which  might 
have  been  explained  by  those  who  lived  nearest  to  his  own  time, 
has  been  left,  as  of  merely  secondary  interest,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  modern  conjecture."  From  this  kind  of  bias  Mr.  Courthope 
has  kept  himself  free.  His  own  notes  are  explanatory,  not  polemic. 
If  he  has  a  weakness,  it  is  that  he  is  too  tender  for  the  notes  of 
his  predecessors,  which  he  reprints  much  oftener  and  at  much 
greater  length  than  to  our  mind  they  deserve.  But  in  this  point, 
perhaps,  he  is  bound  by  Mr.  Elwiu's  precedent.  In  his  aim  to  be 
impartial  as  regards  Pope  he  sometimes  overshoots  the  mark. 
One  or  two  criticisms,  at  least,  have  struck  us  as  being  in  them- 
selves hardly  worthy  of  Mr.  Courthope's  scholarship  and  taste, 
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and  _  we  can  account  for  them  only  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
afraid  of  seeming  too  favourable  to  his  author.  Thus  on  the 
line,  "Abuse  ou  all  he  loved,  or  loved  him,  spread,''  in  the  Pro- 
logue to  the  Satires,  Mr.  Courthope  says,  "  This  line  is  a  stiildug 
example  of  the  grammatical  incorrectness  into  which  Pope  was 
sometimes  betrayed  by  his  efforts  after  terseness."'  Perhaps  the 
condensation  is  excessive ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  there  is  any 
fault  of  grammar.  The  peculiarity  of  construction  is  that  by 
means  of  the  common  idiom  "  all  he  loved  '' — that  is,  "  all  ^i:hom 
he  loved  " — Pope  brings  in  without  any  apparent  violence  the 
words,  "  or  loved  him  "  for  "  or  ^cho  loved  him,"  whereas  such  a 
construction  as  "  all  loved  him  "  for  "  all  who  loved  hiui "  would 
by  itself  not  be  English,  and  would  indeed  not  be  intelligible, 
though  Mr.  Browning  in  his  later  poems  is  given  to  the  use  of  some- 
thing very  like  it.  There  is  audacity,  but  no  positive  error.  The 
proof  of  Pope's  liberty  is  in  its  effect.  Does  the  line  read  harshly, 
or  is  it  difficult  to  understand  ?  Does  it  strike  the  reader  that 
there  is  something  odd  before  his  Jittention  is  specially  called  to 
it?  For  our  part  we  should  say  not.  In  this  case,  therefore,  we 
venture  to  think  better  of  Pope's  English  than  Mr.  (Jourthope 
does.  Another  over-critical  note  occurs  on  Pope's  adaptation  of 
the  Iloratian  story  of  LucuUus  and  the  soldier.  Pope,  almost 
translating  Horace's  "  Ibit  eo  quo  vis  qui  zonam  perdidit,"  says  : — 

Don't  you  remember  wliat  reply  he  gave ! 
"  D'ye  think  me,  noble  general,  such  a  sot  ? 
Let  him  take  castles  who  has  ne'er  a  groat." 

Hereupon  Mr.  Courthope  annotates : — "  This  attempt  to  make  the 
story  seem  natural  is  not  very  happy,  for  such  a  reply  from  an 
English  soldier  to  his  general  would  have  been  impossible."  Does 
Mr.  Courthope,  then,  suppose  there  was  no  discipline  in  a  Roman 
army  ?  Both  in  Horace  and  in  Pope  we  are  to  understand  that  it 
is  a  question  not  of  obeying  orders  in  the  common  course,  but  of 
voluuteering  for  special  service.  In  such  a  case  this  reply  would 
be  possible,  though  not  creditable ;  and  it  is  thus  probable 
enough  to  be  fairly  used  by  the  Roman  and  the  English 
poet  alike  to  point  the  moral  of  their  satire.  On 
another  occasion  Mr.  Courthope  has  discovered  an  imaginary 
difficulty  in  a  plain  passage  by  one  of  those  perversities  of  fate 
which  every  now  and  then  ensnare  the  most  prudent  of  us.  In 
the  satire  addressed  to  Mr.  Bethel,  Pope  says  of  Avidien  (Wortley 
Montagu)  and  his  wife  that  they  "  sell  their  presented  partridges 
and  fruits."  Whereupon  Mr.  Courthope  says  : — "  It  seems  almost 
too  extravagant  a  stroke  to  make  Avidien  charge  his  friends  for  the 
game  which  he  sent  them  as  presents."  Certainly  it  would  be,  and 
the  more  so  that  in  that  case  it  could  scarcely  be  caMe^  presented. 
But  the  obvious  meaning  is  not  that  Avidien  and  his  wife  sell  their 
own  partridges  and  fruits  under  pretence  of  giving  them  away, 
but  that  they  sell,  instead  of  consuming,  those  which  their  friends 
send  as  presents  to  them.  The  following  line  of  the  couplet — 
"  And  humbly  live  on  rabbits  and  on  roots  " — would  put  the  sense 
beyond  a  doubt,  if  doubt  were  possible.  But  this,  after  all,  is  a 
slip.  We  are  more  seriously  sm-prised  when  we  find  that  a  Scrip- 
tural phrase  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  used  by  Pope  in  a 
maimer  perfectly  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  passage,  and  of 
course  with  deliberate  irony,  provokes  from  Mr.  Courthope  a  solemn 
rebuke  of  "  the  od'ences  of  the  same  kind  against  decency  and  good 
taste  which  abound  ''  in  Pope's  writings.  If  Mr.  Com-thope  is 
serious  in  this,  it  is  an  unaccountable  aberration  from  critical 
sanity ;  if  he  is  making  fun  of  us  by  writing  down  to  the  level  of 
the  most  Philistine  portion  of  the  British  public  (a  sort  of  people 
not  over-likely  to  trouble  themselves  with  this  edition  of  Pope  in 
any  case),  the  jest  is  something  too  subtle  for  our  dull  humour.  It 
is  a  more  innocent  superfluity  to  instruct  the  reader  in  the  meaning 
of  mpercargo,  which  we  had  looked  on  as  a  tolerably  common 
word.  But  if  this  was  needful,  how  can  it  be  needless,  as  ]\Ir. 
Courthope  apparently  thinks  it,  to  explain  to  the  modern  reader  the 
eighteenth-century  import  of  the  adjective  decent^  When  Pope 
says  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  Satires — 

E'en  in  a  bisliop  I  cm  spy  desert ; 
Seeker  is  decent,  liundie  h.is  a  heart — 

it  is  certainly  correct  to  say  that  this  is  but  moderate  praise  of  Seeker. 
Decent,  nevertheless,  meant,  as  late  as  1738,  distinctly  more  than 
it  does  now.  For  us  it  signifies  the  absence  of  glaring  oil'ence  ; 
but  then  it  pretty  much  amounted  to  what  we  now  mean  by 
respectable.  A  decent  life,  in  the  language  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  the  first  half  of  it  at  any  rate,  is  a  life  coming  well  up 
to  the  outward  aud  visible  standard  of  what  society  expects  from 
the  person's  birth  and  condition.  With  us  the  epithet  would 
rather  indicate  this  as  a  superior  limit  of  commendation  ;  then  it 
only  fixed  it  as  the  inferior  one.  The  conduct  described  as  decent 
could  at  all  events  be  nothing  less  than  that,  aud  might  be  any- 
thing short  of  heroic  virtue. 

These  little  shortcomings  in  Mr.  Courthope's  notes  may  be 
accounted  for,  we  conceive,  'Dy  his  having  thrown  his  main 
strength  into  the  introductions  prefixed  to  the  several  pieces,  Aud 
here  he  has  done  work  for  which  all  students,  not  only  of  Pope, 
but  of  the  literature  aud  socird  history  of  the  time,  ought  to  be 
grateful.  Such  matters  as  the  exact  relation  of  Pope's  satire  to 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  or  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  are 
now  at  last  discussed  with  impartial  care  and  in  a  really  critical 
spirit.  Again,  Mr.  Courthope,  after  having  briefly  noticed  the 
confusion  of  philosophical  ideas  which  runs  through  the  "  Epistle 
on  the  Use  of  Riches,"  calls  our  attention  to  its  real  point  and 
significance  "  as  a  veiled  satire  on  the  moneyed  interest  of  the 
period."  Pope,  as  he  has  already  observed,  was  by  his  Roman  Catho- 
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lie  convictions  and  associations  bitterly  hostile  to  the  wealthy  Pro- 
testant middle  class  who  furnished  the  sinews  of  war  to  the  policy 
of  the  Revolution.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Courthope  is  careful  to 
illustrate  the  connexion  of  Pope's  own  political  theory,  such  a.s  it 
is,  with  Bolingbroke's.  This  is  the  kind  of  work  the  editor  of  an 
English  classic  is  most  called  on  to  do,  and  it  is  of  much  more 
importance  for  English  readers  than  the  style  or  finish  of  his  de- 
tailed annotations. 


A  LAODICEAX.* 

A NOVELIST  cannot  be  expected  to  go  on  for  ever  turning 
out  precisely  the  same  kind  of  work  which  first  made  his 
name  famous,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  to  instances 
of  an  attempt  to  do  so  being  followed  by  most  unsatisfactory 
results.  Mr.  Hardy's  many  readers,  then,  will  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  not  finding  the  accustomed  rustic  flavour  in  his  latest  work, 
although  they  are  likely  to  wish  that  it  contained  more  of  the 
author's  Clowns,  with  their  almost  Shakspearian  humour,  and 
perhaps  less  of  some  personages  who  play  a  not  unimportant  part 
in  the  story.  In  A  Laodicean  Mr.  Hardy  has  taken  a  new  line, 
or  perhaps,  to  speak  accurately,  has  returned  more  or  less  to  the 
line  of  a  novel  which  was  published  before  either  Under  the 
Greemvood  Tree  or  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eijes  had  drawn  attention  to 
the  unusual  power  which  he  possessed.  Both  in  the  early  work 
and  in  A  Laodicean  some  very  odd  events  take  place  amid  the 
surroundings  of  modern  civilized  life,  but,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
there  was  more  of  the  rustic  flavour  in  the  former  than  there  is  in 
the  present  book. 

The  Laodicean  is  a  certain  Miss  Paula  Power,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  an  enormously  wealthy  railway  contractor,  and  she  is 
first  seen  by  the  hero,  George  Somerset,  an  architect,  in  somewhat 
peculiar  circumstances.  He  in  his  country  wanderings  comes  by 
chance  upon  a  Baptist  chapel,  which  bears  the  inscription, 
"  Erected  1S7-  at  the  sole  expense  of  John  Power,  Esq.,  M.P." 
He  hears  that  a  baptism  is  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  and  looks 
in  through  the  window  of  the  chapel,  to  the  door  of  which  a 
brougham  has  meanwhile  been  driven  up.  A  woman  clothed  in 
a  long  robe  of  flowing  white  comes  out  of  the  vestry  and  follows 
the  minister  to  the  brink  of  the  water-tank,  where  she  pauses. 
Somerset  now  sees  her  face  for  the  first  time : — 

Though  humanly  imperfect,  as  is  every  face  we  see,  it  was  one  which 
made  him  think  that  the  best  in  woman-kind  no  less  than  the  best  in 
psalm- tunes  had  gone  over  to  the  Dissenters.  He  had  certainly  seen  no- 
body so  interesting  in  his  tour  hitherto  ;  she  was  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
one — perhaps  twenty-three,  for  years  have  a  w.ay  of  stealing  marches  even 
upon  beauty's  anointed.  The  total  dissimilarity  between  the  expression  of 
her  lineaments  and  that  of  the  countenances  around  her  was  not  a  little 
surprising,  and  was  productive  of  hypotheses  without  measure  as  to  how 
she  came  there.  She  was,  in  fact,  emphatically  a  modern  type  of  maiden- 
hood, and  she  looked  ultra-modern  by  reason  of  her  environment :  a  pre- 
sumably sophisticated  being  among  the  simple  ones — not  wickedly  so,  but 
one  who  knew  life  fairh'  well  for  her  age.  Her  hair,  of  good  English 
brown,  neither  light  nor  dark,  was  abundant — too  abundant  for  conveni- 
ence in  tying,  as  it  seemed  ;  and  it  threw  off  the  lamp-light  in  a  hazy 
lustre.  As  before  observed,  it  could  not  be  said  of  her  features  that  this  or 
that  was  flawless — quite  the  contrary,  indeed  ;  but  the  nameless  charm  of 
them  altogether  was  onlj-  another  instance  of  how  beautiful  a  woman  can 
be  as  a  whole  without  attaining  in  any  one  detail  to  the  lines  marked  out 
as  absolutely  correct.  The  spirit  and  the  life  were  tiiere ;  and  material 
shapes  could  be  disregarded. 

Finally  she  refuses  to  go  on  with  the  rite,  and  retreats  into  the 
vestry,  where  she  hears  herself  preached  at  by  the  minister.  Next 
day  Somerset  pays  a  visit  to  Stancy  Castle,  the  show  place  of 
the  neighbourhood,  which  is  the  property  of  Miss  Paula  Power, 
the  lady  whom  he  has  seen  in  the  chapel,  and  who.^e  greatest 
friend  is  Miss  De  Staucy,  daughter  of  the  pre.sent  head  of  the 
De  Stancy  family,  from  whom  all  their  former  glory  has  de- 
parted. On  his  return  to  his  inn  he  gets  up  a  conversation 
with  the  landlord  concerning  the  Baptists,  and  in  his  conversa- 
tion we  have  some  of  the  touches  of  humour  in  which  Mr.  Hardy 
is  unrivalled,  and  for  more  of  which  we  could  easily  wisli 
throughout  the  book.  The  landlord  tells  the  young  architect  that 
there  are  a  good  many  Baptists  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  adds: — 
"  Even  here  in  my  house,  now,  when  folks  get  a  drop  of  drink  into  'em, 
and  their  feelings  rise  to  a  song,  SdUie  man  will  strike  up  a  h^-mn  by  pre- 
ference. Though  I  lind  no  fault  with  that ;  for,  though  'tis  hardly  liuman 
nature  to  be  so  calculating  in  yer  cups,  a  feller  may  as  well  sing  to  gain 
something,  as  sing  to  waste." 

-A.gain,  being  asked  if  he  is  a  Churchman  himself,  he  replies:— 

'I  Yes,  sir  ;  but  I  was  a  Methodist  man— ay,  for  a  length  of  time.  'Twas 
owing  to  my  taking  a  house  next  door  to' a  chapel  ;  so  that  what  willi 
hearing  the  organ  bizz  like  a  bee  through  the  wall,  and  what  with  linding 
it  saved  umbrellas  on  wet  Sundays,  I  went  over  to  that  faith  for  two  years— 
though  I  believe  I  dropped  money  by  it— I  wouldn't  be  the  man  to  say  so 
if  I  hadn't."  •' 

Calling  again  at  Stancy  Castle,  Somerset  finds  that  his  name, 
or  rather  that  of  his  father,  a  celebrated  painter,  is  well 
known  both  to  the  De  Stancys  and  to  Miss  Power,  who  has 
telegraphed  directions  by  a  private  wire  which  she  has  esta- 
blished that  every  facility  for  explorin<?  the  castle  shall  be 
given  to  him.  His  first  introduction  to  Miss  Power  occurs  under 
peculiar  conditions.  He  comes  upon  her  by  chance  just  as  she  is 
being  attacked  with  texts  and  arguments  by  the  Baptist  minister, 

•  A  Laodicean ;  or,  The  Custle  of  the  De  Stancys  :  a  Stori/  of  To-dity. 
By  Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  "  A  Pair 
of  Blue  Eyes,"  &c.    3  vols.    London :  Sampson  Low  i  Co.  1881. 


and,  happening  to  know  tolerably  well  himself  the  ground  over 
which  the  minister  is  travelling,  he  takes  up,  unbidden,  the  chal- 
lenge which  the  old  man  makes,  and  manages  to  rout  him.  At 
the  end  of  the  argument  Miss  Power  turns  to  him  and  begins  a 
conversation  with  this  somewhat  odd  speech : — "  Although  you 
are  personally  unknown  to  me,  I  cannot  leave  you  without  expres- 
sing my  deep  sense  of  your  profound  scholarship  and  my  admira- 
tion for  the  thoroughness  of  your  studies  in  divinity."  Presently 
Somerset  becomes  a  tolerably  frequent  visitor  at  the  Castle  ;  find 
then  the  plot,  which  is  certainly  an  original  one,  begins  in  earnest 
with  Paula's  asking  him  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  the  Castle, 
on  which  she  means  to  spend  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  There 
is  a  local  architect,  one  Havill,  whom  Somerset  suspects  to  be  a 
quack,  but  who,  as  he  knows,  has  had  some  reason  to  expect  that 
the  work  will  be  entrusted  to  him.  He  is  a  struggling  man,  and 
Somerset,  moved  by  a  generous  impulse,  proposes  that  he  and 
Havill  shall  submit  rival  plans  to  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects.  Paula,  after  some  reflection,  accepts 
the  suggestion  ;  and  when  this  has  been  done,  and  after  Somerset 
has  made  a  declaration  of  love  to  Paula,  the  first  book  of  the 
novel,  which  is  called  "  George  Somerset,"  comes  to  an  end.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  Hardy's  heroines  never  to  accept  a  lover  at  once, 
and  Paula  the  Laodicean,  who  is  neither  cold  nor  hot,  certainly 
seems  somewhat  cold  in  the  permission  which  she  gives  to 
Somerset  to  love  her,  and  in  her  refusal  to  give  him  any  further 
assurance. 

The  second  book  is  called  "  Dare  and  Havill,"  and  in  it,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  novel,  a  prominent  part  is  played  by  a  mysterious 
person  called  Dare,  a  young  man  whose  doubtful  age,  character,, 
and  accomplishments  puzzle  everybody  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact,  except  one  man.  Captain  De  Stancy,  brother  of  the  Miss 
De  Stancy  whom  we  have  seen,  and  heir  to  the  old  De  Stancy 
baronetcy.  We  will  not  spoil  Mr.  Hardy's  plot  by  revealing  what 
it  is  that  gives  Dare  a  hold  over  De  Stancy ;  but  we  may 
say  that  this  hold  is  necessary  to  the  working  out  of  the  plot  and 
the  delaying  of  George  Somerset's  and  Paula's  happiness.  Dare 
manages  to  get  engaged  as  Somerset's  assistant  for  the  express 
purpose  of  thwarting  him,  and  there  are  some  very  lively  scenes 
between  him  and  Havill,  who  becomes  his  accomplice  and  tool. 
Furthermore  Dare  has  made  up  his  mind  that  De  Stancy  shall 
marry  Paula.  Here  there  are  various  difficulties  to  be  got  over, 
the  first  and  most  serious  being  that  De  Staucy  has  long  ago 
renounced  all  thoughts  of  love.  Dare  manages  to  overcome  this  in 
a  manner  more  strange  than  pleasing.  Indeed  it  is  matter  for 
wonder  that  Mr.  Hardy  should  have  employed  the  very  odd 
incident  which  serves  to  make  De  Staucy  wish  for  an  introduction 
to  Paula — an  incident  which,  if  it  were  not  related  with  such  evident 
unconsciousness,  would  certainly  go  near  to  being  oifensive.  How- 
ever, Dare  succeeds  in  bringing  De  Stancy  under  the  influence  of 
Paula's  fascination,  and  his  introduction  to  her  is  followed  by 
another  scene,  which  in  its  way  is  certainly  odd  enough,  in  the  pic- 
ture gallery  of  the  Castle.  He  puts  on  part  of  an  old  suit  of 
armour,  and  stands  in  front  of  an  ancestral  picture,  assuming  the 
pose  and  look  of  the  figure  in  the  portrait,  which  represents  an  old 
De  Stancy  who  killed  himself  for  love.  Thtis  standing,  he  recites 
the  verses  which  the  ancestor  was  reported  to  have  written  with 
his  blood : — 

A  solemn  silence  followed  the  close  of  the  recital,  which  De  Stancj'  im- 
proved by  turning  the  point  of  the  sword  to  his  breast,  resting  the  pommel 
upon  the  floor,  and  saying,  "  After  writing  that  we  may  picture  him 
turning  this  same  sword  in  this  same  way,  and  falling  on  it  thus."  He 
incliueU  his  body  forward  as  he  spoke.  "  Don't,  Captain  De  Stancy,  please 
d(jn't  !  "  cried  Paula  involuntarily.  "  Xo,  don't  show  us  any  further, 
William  !  "  said  his  sister.    "It  is  too  tragic." 

This  "  strange  behaviour  of  a  middle-aged  captain,"  as'the  news- 
paper paragraphs  might  have  it,  or,  as  Mr.  Hardy  puts  it,  "  this 
Protean  quality  of  De  Stancy's,  by  means  of  which  he  could  assume 
the  shape  and  situation  of  almost  any  ancestor  at  will,  '  impressed 
Paula,  and  he  perceived  that  it  did  so  "  with  a  throb  of  fervour." 
But  Mr.  Hardy  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  she  was  less  impressed  than 
he  thought,  employing,  we  regret  to  sa}^  in  his  explanation  the 
odious  mongrel  word  douhle-entendre  where  he  evidently  means 
arricre-jjensee.  Meanwhile,  Havill  has  been  afflicted  with  repen- 
tance for  the  treachery  which,  at  Dare's  instigation,  he  has  been 
guilty  of  towards  Somerset,  and  withdraws  from  the  architectural 
contest.  This  involves  Somerset's  almost  constant  presence  at  the 
Castle,  and  thus  he  is  once  more  something  like  fairly  matched 
against  his  adversaries.  But  for  no  better  reason  that  we  can 
see  than  the  author's  desire  again  to  overmatch  him,  there  now 
appears  an  uncle  of  Paula's  who  has  long  been  absent  from 
I'^logland,  and  who  reappears  to  claim  with  -quiet  pertinacity 
souiethiug  like  authority  over  her,  and  to  keep  her  apart  as 
best  he  can  from  Somerset.  Nothing  that  this  uncle,  Abner 
Power,  does  is  quite  fully  accounted  for,  and  he  seems  little 
more  than  a  grotesque  excrescence  on  the  story.  It  is  as  if  Mr. 
Hardy's  constant  references  to  Gothic  architecture  had  led  him 
to  malfe  the  nearest  approach  that  he  could  in  writing  to  a 
gargoyle.  It  seems  as  if  matters  would  be  brought  to  some- 
thing like  a  crisis  between  Paula  and  Somerset  by  a  performance 
at  the  Castle  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  in  which  De  Stancy,  play- 
ing the  King  of  Navarre  to  Paula's  Princess,  audaciously  in- 
troduces some  passionate  lines  from  Ilomeo  and  Juliet.  The 
incident  gives  -Mr.  Hardy  an  occasion  for  introducing  a 
humorous  touch  in  some  telegraphic  correspondence  which 
ensues  between  Paula  and  a  theatrical  agent  who  is  to  send 
\  down  an  actress  to  take  her  place  at  the  next  performance 
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as  the  Princess,  but  otherwise  it  leaves  things  pretty  much  where 
thev -were  before.  Pauhx  shortly  afterwards  goes  abroad  with  the 
De  Stancys  aud  the  mysterious  uncle,  leaving  Somerset  with  full 
powers  to  look  after  the  restoration  in  her  absence  ;  and  now  Dare's 
villany  becomes  more  atrocious  than  before.  He  sends  a  false 
telegram  from  Somerset  to  Paula,  and,  by  moans  of  a  process 
■which  the  author  says  is  well  known,  he  manages  to  produce  a 
photograph  of  Somerset  which  represents  him  as  one  in  a  hopeless 
.«tat9  of  intoxication.  Finally,  Paula,  back  in  Englnnd,  is  ready 
dressed  to  go  to  church  and  be  married  to  De  Slaucy,  wLeii  avents 
occur  which  we  must  leave  the  author  to  relate  for  himself. 

The  book  has  an  undoubted  interest  both  because  Mr.  Hardy  has 
written  it  and  because  it  is  in  many  w^ays  so  unlike  anything  else 
that  he  has  written.  Whether  he  has  made  his  new  departure  in 
the  right  direction  is  another  question.  Our  own  impression  is 
that  he  has  not  sulHciently  explained  his  heroine's  character, 
and  that  De  Stancy  and  Somerset  both  show  a  certain  want  of 
flesh  aud  blood.  Dare  is,  in  his  way,  a  striking  character.  Miss 
De  Stancy  is  happily  hit  off,  and  the  few  snatches  of  rustic  talk 
are  of  course  excellent.  Perhaps  Havill  is  one  of  the  best- 
touched  characters  in  the  book,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  sorry 
that  there  is  not  more  of  him. 


SIR  ERASJIUS  WILSON'S  EGYPT.* 

IT  has  often  been  observed  of  actively  disposed  people  that  their 
activity  may  be  turned  into  any  channel  with  equal  success. 
Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  is  eminently  energetic.  He  cannot  be  idle. 
At  the  same  time  he  possesses  a  faculty  which  may  be  called 
the  instinct  of  opportunity.  He  knows  that  just  at  the  pre- 
sent time  a  good  many  people  are  interested — perhaps  only  to  a 
moderate  extent — in  Egyptian  allairs.  They  have  lost  or  made  a 
little  money  in  bonds  or  Uanal  shares  ;  they  have  sent  relations  to 
try  the  climate  as  a  health  resort;  they  have  heard  of  the  unex- 
pected opening  of  a  kind  of  concealed  Westminster  Abbey,  full  of 
the  bodies  of  the  greatest  Pharaohs  ;  and  they  look  round  in  vain 
to  iind  some  reasonably  cheap,  tolerably  readable,  and  fairly  accu- 
rate account  of  Egypt  and  its  history.  Odd  as  it  seems,  Sir 
Erasmus  Wilson  is  the  first  author  who  has  succeeded  in  meeting 
this  want.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  standard  history, 
translated  from  the  German,  and  as  well  suited  to  ordinary 
readers  as  any  other  German  historical  book ;  and  there  is  a 
purely  English  book,  made  up  in  equal  parts  of  the  modern 
German  and  of  a  now  long  antiquated  native  authorit}- ;  but  such 
books  are  costly  and  by  no  means  entertaining.  Then  there  is, 
besides,  one  small  volume,  written  b}'  the  greatest  authority  of 
all,  of  which  wo  can  only  say  that  the  charitable  Society  which 
issues  it  might  safely  oll'er  a  prize  to  any  one  who  has  read  it 
through  and  understood  it.  The  only  possible  summary  to  offer  to  an 
inquiring  mind  has  been  the  preface  to  a  guide-book  ;  but  neither 
Murray  nor  Baedeker  can  be  called  anything  but  very  tough.  The 
volume  before  us,  with  its  gorgeous  chromolithographs,  its  pretty 
vignettes,  and  its  clearly  explained  hieroglyphics  exactly  meets 
the  wants  we  have  indicated.  It  is  no  mere  commentary  of 
quotations  from  Brugsch.  It  is  no  mere  puzzle-headed  attempt 
to  shorten  the  chronology  of  Manetho.  It  is  a  fair  straightforward 
narrative  of  the  history  of  Egypt  according  to  the  latest  discoveries, 
•with  no  futile  guesses  where  evidence  fails,  and  no  theories  made 
to  tit  in  with  preconceived  opinions.  We  may  say  so  much  with- 
out reserve.  It  is  not  possible  to  compare  The  E<jypt  of  the  Past 
with  other  histories  of  Egypt,  because  there  is  no  other  book  of 
the  same  size  and  constructed  on  the  same  lines.  The  style  is 
simple.  When  the  author  does  not  know,  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  say  so.  When  he  does  know,  he  can  put  his  know- 
ledge forward  very  clearly.  The  more  interesting  points  of  each 
historical  episode  are  indicated  distinctly.  Confusion  is  avoided 
among  a  multitude  of  names.  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  evidently  pos- 
sesses that  first  qualihcation  of  a  writer  of  histor}' — the  power  to 
discriminate  between  what  is  important  to  the  progress  of  his 
story  and  what  is  not.  He  never  lets  minor  particulars  of  no 
moment  run  away  with  him.  In  fact,  in  several  places  he  might, 
we  think,  have  told  us  a  little  more— might,  so  to  speak,  have 
filled  his  background  more  fully  ;  but  in  this  respect  he  has  erred 
on  the  right  side,  and  is,  in  consequence,  never  pedantic  and  never 
prosy.  We  have  several  faults  to  find  both  in  the  descriptive 
parts  and  the  purely  narrative.  The  author  has  here  and  there 
iallen  into  bad  hands.  He  has,  for  example,  like  Canon  Rawlinson, 
copied  a  little  too  exactly  a  sketch  in  De  Rouge  of  the  upper  part 
of  a  statue,  representing  it  as  a  half-length,  whereas  it  is  com- 
plete at  Boolak.  But  if  in  the  interests  of  truth  we  attempt  to 
criticize  his  work  on  such  points,  it  must  be  understood  that 
we  do  so  in  no  carping  frame  of  mind.  Eyijpt  of  the  Past  is  no 
more  perfect  than  any  other  book  written  by  mortal  man,  and  to 
praise  it  unreservedly  would  only  be  to  deprive  our  praise  of  any 
value.  But  our  criticisms  will  be  found  for  the  most  part  to  relate 
to  details,  small  in  themselves,  aud  only  important  because  of  their 
frequent  occurrence ;  while  of  the  general  form,  scope,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  book,  we  have  nothing  unfavourable  to  say. 

To  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  has  correctly  stated  what  is,  before  all,  the 
great  Egyptian  historical  question.  In  few  of  the  books  on 
ancient  J'jgypt  have  we  found  the  chronological  aspect  of  art, 
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language,  religion,  and  letters  put  any  better  than  here ;  but  the 
problem  presented  by  the  chronology  itself  is  inadequately,  if  not 
incorrectly,  enunciated.  After  observing  that,  according  to 
Manetho,  the  age  of  Mena  dates  back  to  a  period  of  5004  year.s 
B.C. — a  statement,  by  the  way,  which  Manetho  never  makes  —that 
"  Brugsch  favours  a  somewhat  less  interval — namelv,  4455  b. 
and  that  Birch  and  Chabas  adopt  the  medium  date' of  4000  B.C., 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  "these  extreme  variations  are  chiefly 
vefpvable  to  the  difliculty  of  ascertaining  the  precise  length 
of  each  iiiui>, idu.tl  reign."  Now  it  would  be  easy  to  prove, 
and  has,  in  fact,  been  repeatedly  proved,  that  this,  in  an 
enlarged  view  of  chronology,  is  not  a  matter  of  real  import- 
ance. The  length  of  each  individual  king's  reign,  and  the 
number  of  yea.-s  during  which  there  was  a  double  sovereignty, 
whether  of  kings  or  of  dynasties,  are  of  course  very  neces- 
sary to  the  establishment  of  a  correct  chronological  system  ;  and 
in  Egypt,  considering  all  things,  we  have  no  discrepancies  of 
this  kind  which  could  make  such  a  diilerence  as  that  of  a  whole 
millennium.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  now  pretty  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  length  of  a  majority  of  the  kings'  reigns 
whose  names  we  know,  and  have,  moreover,  very  sufficient 
grounds  on  which  to  form  a  theory  of  contemporary  dynasties. 
Yet  these  discrepancies  remain.  The  rensou  of  them  is  not  likely 
to  be  removed  at  present.  It  is  briefly  that  between  the  three 
distinct  periods  of  civilization,  two  periods  of  complete  disorgani- 
zation intervened,  periods  which  may  have  been  inconceivably 
longer  than  we  have  hitherto  supposed,  but  which  cannot  amount 
together  to  much  less  than  a  thousand  years.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  there  is  no  such  blank ;  and  the 
chronology,  though  it  is  often  impossible  to  place  an  event  in  a 
certain  year  absolutely,  is  approximately  correct  down  to  the  year 
1000  B.C.,  and  admits  of  very  little  doubt  after  that  period.  We 
had  occasion  recently  in  these  columns  to  show  that  during  the 
blank  periods  even  genealogies  ceased  to  be  kept ;  aud  we  may  go 
further  and  presume  that  the  pyramid-builders  stood  in  no  clo.ser 
relation  to  the  people  of  the  time  ot  Ivameses  than  the  ancient 
Romans  in  Britain  to  the  Roman  Church  in  England  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  has  hardly  succeeded  in 
grasping  this  fact,  and,  in  consequence,  we  find  him  speaking  of 
things  under  the  early  period  as  if  they  were  the  same  as  under 
the  later.  He  talks  of  embalmers,  for  example,  under  the  pyramid- 
builders.  But  we  have  no  grounds  for  asserting  that  any  mummies, 
in  the  ordinary  sen.'^e  of  the  term,  were  made  then.  Certainly  none 
have  come  down  to  us,  though  some  five  or  six  uuembalmed  bodies, 
like  that  of  Mycerinus  in  the  British  Museum,  have  been  found.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples — as,  for  instance,  where  the 
worship  of  Amen  is  spoken  of  in  the  chapter  on  the  second 
dynasty  ;  but  we  refrain,  for  unfortunately  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson 
sins  in  the  best  of  company,  and  we  cannot  expect  him,  though  we 
might  wish  him,  to  be  wiser  than  his  teachers.  We  might  also, 
were  we  so  disposed,  find  fault  with  his  interpretation  of  several 
hieroglyphic  signs.  His  explanations  of  the  spelling  of  kings' 
names  in  general  are  so  good  that  even  here  we  are  disposed  to  be 
lenient;  but  we  fear  he  must  give  up  the  heresy  that  the  well- 
known  figure  "  men  "  is  anything  but  a  chessboard,  which  has 
been  abundantly  proved  ;  aud  that  the  "  medial  letters  b,  d,  g,  z 
are  wanting,"'  seeing  our  modern  forms  of  all  lour  are  only  slightly 
modified  forms  of  Jiieroglyphs.  Here,  again,  he  sins  in  excellent 
company,  chiefly  French ;  but  the  view  he  expresses  has,  we 
understand,  been  given  up  by  the  chief  palreographers  of  other 
nations. 

It  is  much  pleasanter  to  turn  to  the  many  points  on  which 
we  can  unreservedly  praise  this  excellent  little  volume. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  an  anatomist  of  the  eminence  of  Sir 
Erasmus  Wilsou  asserting,  more  or  less  positively,  that  the  pure 
Egyptian  stock  is  Caucasian,  thus  agreeing  with  Dr.  Lepsius. 
He  also  accepts  the  evidences  of  the  early  existence  of  the  use  of 
iron,  long  absurdly  doubted,  although  one  of  the  proofs  he  adduces 
that  iron  was  used  in  cutting  the  stones  of  the  pyramids  is  not 
very  conclusive.  He  speaks  of  an  iron  fragment  found  by  Mr. 
MacCallum  at  Medinet  Abou,  which  is  like  saying  that  Stonehenge 
was  shaped  with  iron  tools,  because  a  chisel  was  found  in  Salis- 
bury Cathedral.  Fortunately,  no  such  proof  is  needed.  He  is 
also  correct  in  regarding  the  so-called  "  Temple  of  the  Sphinx  "  as 
a  tomb,  and  sums  up  the  evidence  in  a  note  which  is  a  model  of 
clearness.  The  pyramid  chapters,  in  fact,  strike  us  as  among  the 
most  satisfactory  in  the  book.  Sir  Erasmus  has  read  his  De  Rouge 
with  profit,  aud  has  here  summarized  all  that  the  general 
reader  will  care  to  know  of  the  Six  Premieres  Dynasties.  He  is 
]iaturally  much  interested  in  obelisks,  and,  on  the  whole,  his  seems 
to  us  the  best  account  of  them  extant.  It  consists  in  scattered 
passages  under  the  appropriate  headings,  and  tells  us  not  only  all 
about  those  remaining  in  Egypt,  but  those  likewise  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople.  He  is  very  successful,  also,  in  avoiding  dangerous 
places.  Half  the  books  on  Egypt  stumble  over  Joseph  first,  and 
the  Exodus  afterv?ards.  They  either  make  too  much  of  them  or  too 
little.  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  is  too  judicious  to  fall  into  such  traps. 
He  adopts  the  view,  now  all  but  universal,  that  the  Exodus  occurred 
under  Mereuptah,  the  son  aud  successor  of  Ilameses  II.,  but  avoids 
discussing  the  route  of  the  Israelites.  This  may  disappoint  some 
readers ;  but  those  who  know  how  little  there  is  of  a  tangible 
kind  on  the  subject,  and  how  even  that  little  can  be  warmly 
disputed,  will  see  that  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  has  exercised  a  wise 
discretion.  He  is  not  to  be  tempted  to  talk  about  what  he  does 
not  understand.  Upon  one  point  his  remarks  should  be  specially 
noted.    The  author,  he  says,  "  hopes  that  Britain  will  take  a 
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deeper  interest  than  she  has  hitherto  shown  in  the  investigations 
now  taking  place  in  Egypt."  France  and  Germany,  he  adds, 
have  always  had  active  and  zealous  investigators  in  the  field. 
The  honours  of  the  recent  discoveries  have  fallen  to  them.  It  is 
true  that,  until  lately,  "  no  English  need  apply  "  for  leave  to 
excavate  or  even  search.  The  dog-in-the-manger  policy  which 
has  so  long  prevailed  at  Boolak  may  now,  we  hope,  be  considered 
a  thing  of  the  past.  M.  Maspero  invites  all  the  world  to  join  in 
his  enterprises.  "  The  scientific  character  of  England  demands 
that  she  also  should  be  worthily  represented."  It  may,  as  Sir 
Erasmus  asserts,  be  in  vain  "  to  hope  that  an  Archaiological  Com- 
mission, like  the  Egyptian  Commission  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  will  ever  be  despatched  by  the  Government  of  this 
country  to  report  iipon  and  explore  the  treasures  of  the  Nile 
Valley";  but  he  suggests  that  private  enterprise  should  do  some- 
thing to  vindicate  our  claim  to  a  place  among  the  scholars  and 
archiBologists  of  Europe — a  suggestion  in  which  we  heartily 
join.  It  cannot,  in  fact,  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
coming  generation  of  learned  men  that  to  study  the  beginnings 
of  classical  literature  and  classical  art  without  taking  Egypt  into 
account  is  a  waste  of  time  which  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
every  day.  We  might  almost  wish  that  the  money  spent  by  Sir 
Erasmus  Wilson  and  Mr.  Dixon  on  the  obelisk  for  the  Thames 
Embankment  had  been  invested  to  endow  an  Egyptian  professor- 
ship at  one  of  the  Universities. 


J^ADY  JACKSON  0^^  THE  FRENCH  COURT.- 

THE  re9ection  that  the  course  of  Lady  Jackson's  studies  and 
the  rapid  action  of  her  easy  pen  would  in  time  lead  her  to 
the  revolutionary  epoch  has  always  been  rather  depressing.  It  is 
true  that,  much  as  has  been  written  about  those  times,  there  is 
still  ample  room  for  a  kind  of  companion  to  serious  history  re- 
specting them.  The  fashions  and  frivolities  of  Marie  Antoinette's 
Court ;  the  humours,  as  distinguished  from  the  tragedies,  of  that 
singular  Paris  which,  as  we  know,  still  continued  to  amuse  itself  and 
its  visitors  while  kings'  heads  were  rolling  about  the  streets,  and 
the  political  structure  of  a  thousand  years  was  being  destroyed  in 
a  summer  night ;  the  unedifying,  but  not  unnoteworthy,  ways  of 
the  Directory  and  the  Consulate  ;  the  Brummagem  grandeur  of  the 
Empire,  with  its  mock  princes,  and  Grand  Olticials,  and  so  forth, 
give  an  abundant  subject  to  any  one  who  knows  how  to  handle  it. 
But  then  it  has  always  been  painfully  evident  that,  whoever  was 
the  person  to  handle  it.  Lady  Jackson  was  not.  To  no  writing 
concerning  the  revolutionary  period  can  the  famous  phrase  "  abso- 
lute accuracy  must  not  be  expected  "  be  applied.  At  this  time 
of  day  we  must  have  accuracy,  or  nothing;  and  it  is  clearly 
impossible  for  Lady  Jackson  to  be  accurate.  It  is  not  that  she 
invents,  or  misrepresents,  or  romances  ;  but  an  incurable  mala- 
propism  of  mind,  as  distinguislied  from  mere  malapropisra  of  the 
tongue,  appears  to  beset  her.  She  is  not,  indeed,  by  any  means  free 
from  the  latter,  as  where  she  makes  the  unhappy  Danton  responsible 
for  the  statement  that  "  the  Revolution,  like  Silenus,  devoured  its 
own  children."  Can  anybody  imagine  a  more  unjust  accusation 
than  that  it  was  the  habit  of  Silenus  to  dine  o'tf  fauns  ?  But 
when  an  author  speaks  in  an  English  book  of  "  Prince  Andronio 
Comnene,"  "  the  last  of  the  Greek  Emperors  of  the  Comneno 
dynasty,"  she  tells  us  more  about  her  mental  equipments  and 
attitude  than  a  hundred  of  her  dearest  personal  friends  could  do. 
The  charm  of  the  matter  is  that — we  are  certain  of  it— Lady 
Jackson  has  no  idea  why  she  should  not  talk  of  "  Andronio 
Comnene,"  nor  why  it  "  speaks  her,"  as  Ben  Jonson  would  sav,  that 
she  does  so.  Nevertheless,  she  may  rest  assured  that  "  Andronio 
Comnene  "  is  final,  and  that  any  qualified  examiner  will  say  to 
her,  "  Madam,  please  do  anything  but  write." 

However,  Lady  Jackson  has  written,  and  not  for  the  first  or  the 
second  time.  It  would  require  a  painful  and  elaborate  calcula- 
tion to  decide  whether  there  are  more  blunders  in  her  present 
volumes  than  in  those  which  have  gone  before ;  but  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced, without  fear  of  inaccuracy  or  unfairness,  that  they  are 
duller.  The  reasons  of  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  golden  suc- 
cession of  memoir-writers  fails  terribly  in  quality,  if  not  in  num- 
bers, after  the  third  quarter  of  the  eightesnth  century.  Who 
would  think  of  comparing  Mme.  Campan,  or  Besenval,  or  Weber 
with  Mme.  de  S^vigne,  or  St.-Simon,  or  Mme.  de  Staal-Delaunay  ? 
Again,  the  importance  of  those  who  are  available  is  mainly  poli- 
tico,!. They  are  themselves  chiefly  busied  about  politics,  and  even 
their  anecdotes  and  lightest  gossip  have  a  political  complexion. 
Hence  Lady  Jackson,  even  if  she  ha.d  been  a  much  better  writer 
than  she  is,  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage  here.  She  herself  is 
always  slipping  into  politics ;  and,  as  she  knows  about  as  much  of 
them  as  she  does  of  the  correct  nomenclature  in  English  of  the 
Byzantine  dynasties,  her  political  writing  is  neither  edifying  nor 
lively.  There  is  only  left  to  her  the  resource  of  blundering,  and  that, 
to  do  her  justice,  she  does  with  heroic  resolution  and  with  a  suc- 
cess which  mortal  heroism  does  not  always  command.  To  a  toler- 
ably well  informed  person,  who  has  plenty  of  time  and  nothing 
better  to  do  on  a  very  wet  or  foggy  day,  it  is  not  altogether  bad 
sport  to  read  Lady  Jackson  with  a  pencil  and  paper  at  his  side. 
That  Lady  Jackson  should  insist  on  interlarding  her  sentences 
with  French  is  to  be  expected,  and  is  nowise  surprising.  Nor  is  it 
worth  while  to  comment  on  these  little  weaknesses.    Good  round 
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blunders,  like  Silenus ;  absurdities,  like  Comnene ;  downright 
misstatements  and  errors — to  these  the  game  shall  be  rigidly 
limited. 

To  begin  with.  Lady  Jackson  says  that  the  secret  diplomacy  of 
Louis  XV.  was  "  aimless."  If  she  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  no 
more  recondite  a  book  than  the  Duke  de  Broglie's  recent  Secret  du 
roi,  and  had  read  it  with  the  least  fraction  of  understanding,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  make  such  a  statement. 
Resultless  this  diplomacy  often  was,  but  it  had  for  the  most  part 
a  very  definite  aim,  and  not  often  an  unimportant  one.  Then 
Lady  .Jackson  proceeds  to  spoil  the  point  of  the  well-known  story 
about  Mil  urepas  and  Turgot  by  altering  its  tenses.  The  repartee 
"  the  Abbe  Terray  always  went "  [to  Mass]  was  made  after,  not 
before,  the  dismissal  of  that  incompetent  financier.  To  say  that 
the  "  Parlement  Maupeou  "  was  "  abolished  "  is  absurd  ;  it  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  say  that  the  corporations  of  England  were 
abolished  by  the  quo  ivm-rantos  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  So 
far  was  Mile,  de  Lespinasse  from  "  having  departed  this  life,  aged 
forty-four,  the  victim  of  unrequited  affection  for  an  interesting 
young  Spaniard,"  that  the  Marquis  de  Mora  died  long  before  her, 
and  the  fortunate  and  ungrateful  recipient  of  her  last  and  most 
fiimous  afi'ection  was  the  Count  de  Guibert,  who  was  no  more  a 
Spaniard  than  Lady  Jackson  is.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Lady 
Jackson  has  not  undertaken  to  write  a  series  of  gossip-books  about 
the  society  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France  without  having 
read  the  Nouvdle  Heloise  ;  but  her  reference  to  it  at  vol.  i.  p.  195, 
shows  that  her  memory  is  decidedly  confused  about  it.  Then  she 
says  that  the  "  spirituel  litterateur,  Rivarol,  a  confessed  plebeian  " 
[Rivarol  himself  certainly  did  not  confess  it]  was  "  a  great  op- 
ponent of  Beaumarchais,  and  made  several  virulent  attacks 
upon  him ;  but  the  latter,  with  a  deluge  of  playful  wit, 
contrived  always  to  submerge  his  venomous  adversary.''  "  Always  " 
is  strong,  and  some  of  the  dates  and  circumstances  of  these  sub- 
mersions would  be  welcome  ;  for  Rivarol  was  not  at  all  an  easy 
person  to  submerge.  In  the  same  paragraph  Parny  is  classed 
with  Rivarol  and  Grimm  as  "  of  similar  pretensions."  Now 
I'arny's  birth  has  never,  that  we  know  of,  been  attacked  or  ques- 
tioned. The  climax  of  density,  if  not  of  inaccuracy,  is  perhaps 
reached  in  the  account  of  Joseph  II. 's  famous  oracular  criticism 
on  Voltaire  and  Franklin.  "  C'est  mon  metier  d'etre  souverain  " 
could  hardly,  one  might  have  thought,  be  taken  in  any  other  sense 
than  the  true  one — that  the  new  lights  were  pretty  distinctly  anti- 
monarchical.  But  Lad  J'  Jackson  paraphrases  it,  "  It  was  his  duty 
to  he  a  leader  of  mankind,  not  to  be  led."  If,  however,  she  does 
not  see  some  things,  she  sees  others  that  other  people  cannot  see. 
For  instance,  she  has  discovered  in  Moiiere  "  many  shafts  aimed 
at  the  abuses  of  power."  We  wish  she  would  quote  the 
passages. 

That  Lady  Jackson  misses  the  whole  point  of  the  dispute  in  the 
States-General  about  vote  by  order  and  vote  by  head  is  in  one  sense 
surprising,  in  another  not.  Yet,  perhaps,  the  greater^  siu-prise  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  anybody  should  suppose  the  Tiers  Etat  to  have 
been  actuated  by  a  feeling  that  "  unanimity  was  more  likely  to  be 
attained  in  one  room  than  in  three,"  or  that  measures  voted 
l)ar  ti  te  would  "  carry  more  weight."  They  would,  with  their 
partisans  in  the  other  orders,  have  been  able  to  outvote  both  clergy 
and  nobles  hopelessly,  and  that  was  the  long  and  the  short  of  the 
matter.  Later,  Lady  Jackson  gives  the  famous  story  of  the 
prophecy  of  Cazotte,  not  only  in  a  very  lame  form,  but  without  a 
hint  that  it  rests  on  La  Ilarpe's  unsupported  testimony.  The  list 
may  be  appropriately  closed  by  the  astounding  statement  that 
Napoleon  "  probably  deplored  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien." 
As  Lady  Jackson  frequently  quotes  the  Memoirs  of  Miot  de 
Melito,  and  must  know  those  of  Mme.  de  Remusat,  it  is  cer- 
tainly wonderful  that  she  should  speak  in  this  manner  of 
an  act  as  clearly  premeditated,  as  ruthlessly  accouiplished,  as 
little  repented  of  as  any  in  the  catalogue  of  crime.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  the  murder  of  Eughien  was  intended, 
first,  as  at  once  a  vindictive  reprisal  and  a  warning  in  refer- 
ence to  the  plots  which  had  been  so  frequently  formed  against 
Bonaparte's  life ;  secondly,  as  a  bribe  to  the  Republicans  to 
acquiesce  in  the  accession  to  arbitrary  power  of  a  man  who  had 
thus  given  hostages  to  them  as  against  the  legitimate  sovereign 
and  his  family.  In  both  ways  the  purpose  was  achieved ;  and  as 
there  was  no  reason  why  Napoleon  should  deplore  it,  so  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  he  did.  Although  he  was  not  blood- 
thirsty by  temperament,  a  murder  more  or  less  is  certainly  not 
likely  to  have  counted  much  with  a  man  more  utterly  destitute  of 
the  very  rudiments  of  conscience  than  any  one  on  record.  As  a 
blunder,  if  not  as  a  crime,  he  may  have  regarded  it  too  late,  when 
he  felt  after  his  fall  how  completely  it  had  burnt  his  ships  ;  but 
that  is  all. 

It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  book  in  which  there  is  no  redeeming 
point ;  and  there  is  a  redeeming  point  in  Lady  Jackson's.  This  is 
the  care  which  she  takes  to  describe  the  wonderful  coifl'ures  in 
which  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  ladies  indulged.  If  any  lover  of 
paradox  should  choose  to  argue  that  the  Revolution  was  not 
wholly  bad  because  it  punished  the  women  who  had  made  such 
hideous  spectacles  of  themselves,  he  would  be  able  to  make  at 
least  a  fair  fight  as  paradoxes  go.  Here  is  the  description  of  le 
pouf  sentimental  J — 

Tlie  Duchess  de  Chartres  had  determined  to  surpass  the  queen  in  the 
height  of  her  head-dresses.  It  was  owing  to  this  laudable  spirit  of  nval"y 
tliat  they  had  attained  their  monstrous  elevation — for  on  the  other  hand 
the  queen  had  determined  she  would  not  be  surpassed,  and  as  the  ladies  of 
the  Court  and  the  beau  monde  strove  to  follow  her  lead  she  still  rose  inch 
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by  inch  above  them.  Aideil  by  the  fertile  lauey  of  the  celebrated  roiffem; 
Le'onard,  tlic  Duchess  had  iiivcnted,  exclusively  for  herself,  a  head-dress, 
which  she  christened  "/e  jMnif  sentimental."  The  scafl'olding  was  two 
inches  higher  than  that  of  the  head-dress  worn  by  the  queen,  and  which 
was  also  in\-entcd  for  the  occasion,  and  named  "  miffure  a  loge  d'npvra." 
It  was  composed  of  numberless  plumes,  wavin?  at  the  top  of  a  tower. 
Le'onard  had  used  fourteen  yards  of  gauze  or  lace  for  the  duchess's  "  pouf  " 
and  folds  and  plaits  surrounding  it.  The  ornaments  employed  were  two 
waxen  figures,  representing  the  little  Duke  de  Beaujolais  (afterwards  King 
Louis  Phili|)pc)  in  his  nurse's  arms.  Beside  them  was  placed  a  parrot 
pecking  at  a  plate  of  cherries;  and  reclining  at  the  nurse's  feet  was  the 
waxen  ligure  of  a  black  boy.  On  difTcrent  partii  of  the  edifice  were  the 
initials  of  the  Uukes  de  Cliartres,  de  Penthievre,  and  d'Orleans,  formed 
with  the  hair  of  those  princes — the  husband,  futiier,  and  father-in-law  of 
the  fair  wearer  of  the  sentimental  coiffure. 

Forgetting  the  height  of  her  "p'inf,"  the  duchess  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  leaned  forward  to  speak  to  the  Duke  de  I'cnthievre,  when  lier 
head-dress  became  entangled  in  the  ornaments  of  a  girandole  on  the  oppo- 
.site  side  of  her  box.  On  resuming  her  upright  position  the  girandole  re- 
mained firm,  but  drew  out  a  long  piece  of  the  gauze  and  displaced  the 
parrot  and  the  cherries.  Luckily  they  fell  on  the  duke,  who  caught  them, 
and,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  prevented  a  further  fall  into  the  parterre. 
Thus,  saving  his  daughter  from  becoming  an  object  of  mirth  to  the 
audience,  and  perhaps  saving  also  Gluck's  opera ;  but  the  incident  occa- 
sioned mucli  merriment  among  the  royal  party. 

The  author  is  much  better  vi-hen  she  is  talking  o( poufs  than  when  she 
is  talking  politics,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear  why  she  has  not  availed 
herself  of  the  opportunity  to  do  the  former  more  than  she  has  done. 
She  would  have  made  her  book  much  more  amusing,  and  she  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  made  it  less  instructive  ;  for,  as  she  herself 
somewhere  observes  with  great  frankness,  "  women's  opinion  on 
politics  is  generally  worthless."  It  must  be  confessed  that  she  acts 
up  to  her  principles.  Both  her  praise  and  ber  blame  seem  to  be 
entirely  ungovorned  by  criticism.  Thus  she  never  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  spiteful  remark  on  Mme.  de  Stael,  and  more  than  once 
states  her  opinion  that  Mme.  de  Genlis  has  been  hardly  dealt 
with.  Now  the  one  certainly  had  many  faults,  and  the  other 
perliaps  had  some  virtues.  But  Mme.  de  Stael  was  a  woman  of 
geniu.s,  and  bad  a  really  kind  heart,  while  Mme.  de  Genlis  bad 
but  moderate  talent,  and  apparently  no  heart  at  all. 


THE  FOLK-LOEE  RECORD.— VOL.  IIL    PART  IL* 

rSlHIS  volume,  like  the  volumes  which  have  preceded  it,  contains 
-L  some  papers  of  considerable  interest,  and  exhibits  also  some 
of  the  I'aults  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  point  out  in  pre- 
vious notices  of  the  records  of  the  Folk-lore  Society.  In  books 
which  must  necessarily  be  a  miscellaneous  gathering  of  contributions 
from  many  hands  this  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  avoided ;  but  it 
would  be  well  if  the  limits  of  the  subjects  legitimately  falling 
under  the  head  of  folk-lore  were  more  clearly  defined  and  more 
carefully  kept.  All  superstitions  probably  fall  within  these  limits, 
and  it  is  certainly  matter  of  some  importance  to  ascertain  how  far 
old  .superstitions  still  have  a  practical  hold  on  the  people  of  this 
country.  A  few  remarks  contained  in  this  volume  may  well 
startle  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  facts.  From  the  evidence 
here  given  it  would  seem  that  the  state  of  things  in  Dorsetshire 
and  Devonshire  is  by  no  means  what  it  should  be.  At  the 
Shaftesbury  Union  a  few  months  ago  a  middle-aged  man  applied 
for  relief,  as  being  unable  to  work.  The  surgeon  could  assign  no 
cause  for  his  inability,  nor  could  he  assert  its  existence;  and  the  only 
re;;son  given  by  the  man  was  that  he  had  been  "over-looked  ''  by 
his  iiister-in-law.  His  wile  had  been  to  a  wise  woman  at  Stalbridge, 
wbuse  prescriptions  or  advice  had  relieved  him  for  a  few  days; 
'but  the  spell  had  again  become  too  potent  for  him  to  resist,  and 
be  was  helpless.  Hence  he  refused  absolutely  to  work.  His  ap- 
iplication  for  relief  was  not  granted  ;  but  it  must  probably  be 
allowed  that  there  remains  still  in  some  parts  of  the  country  a 
mass  of  absurd  fancies  which  modern  education  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  root  out.  It  is  not  a  little  disgusting  to  learn  that  an  annual 
gathering  is,  or  was  until  lately,  held  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
called  the  Toad  Fair,  because  a  cunning  man  "  of  great  fame  there 
sold  to  crowds  of  admirers  legs  torn  from  the  bodies  of  living- 
toads.  These,  placed  in  a  bag,  and  worn  round  the  neck,  were 
declared  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  scrofula,  for  the  '  over- 
looked,'" and  for  suflerers  generallj'.  This  is,  of  course,  super- 
stition of  the  most  grovelling  and  mischievous  kind,  as  there  is 
no  conceivable  connexion  between  the  supposed  cause  and  the  sup- 
posed effect.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  follow- 
ing story  of  wart  cure  should  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  the 
Euperstitions  attached  to  this  subject.  Earlier  volumes  of  the  Folk- 
lore Record  have  given  some  nauseous  specimens  of  these  delu- 
fiions,  in  all  of  which  the  result  is  as  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
cause  as  in  the  talisman  of  the  toad's  legs.  A  Liverpool  lad,  we 
are  told,  had  bis  hands  covered  with  warts,  and  a  lady  seeing 
them,  gave  a  recipe  which  she  declared  to  be  trustworthy.  "  Get 
one  or  two  cowrie  shells,"  she  said,  "  and  put  them  into  an  egg- 
cup  or  other  small  vessel,  and  then  get  a  lemon,  and  squeeze  the 
juic"  from  it  on  the  shells.  In  a  few  hours  the  shells  will  be  dis- 
solved into  a  white  paste  ;  put  the  paste  on  the  warts  with  a  piece 
of  stick  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  before  many  daj's  are  over 
the  warts  will  vanish."  The  writer  asserts  that  the  application  in 
this  case  was  entirely  successful ;  and  certainly  one  does  Dot  see 
that  there  is  more  of  superstition  in  the  outward  form  of  the 
prescription  than  there  would  be  in  the  assertion  that  waj-ts  may 
!lje  burnt  out  with  nitric  acid. 
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A  paper  on  rural  weddings  in  Lorraine  shows  perhaps  as  strong 
an  instance  of  survival  as  may  be  fomid  in  any  land.  The  old 
cnstom  of  obtaining  a  Inide  by  force  is  here  indicated  by  no  mere 
faded  sign  or  symbol,  but  by  a  veritable  trial  of  strength,  which 
taxes  the  muscles  of  the  combatants  to  the  uttermost,  although 
care  is  taken  that  no  serious  mischief  shall  be  done.  The  contest 
is  redeemed  from  brutality,  not  merely  by  these  cautions,  but  by 
the  fact  that  it  becomes  almost  as  much  a  trial  of  wit  as  of  bodily 
powers.  lieadiness  of  speech  is,  indeed,  a  weapon  as  necessary 
for  success  as  stoutness  of  arm  and  readiness  of  nerve.  The  first 
battle  being  over,  and  a  truce  granted,  the  admission  of  the 
assailants  into  the  house  is  made  to  depend  on  the?i-  singing  a 
verse  or  a  song  unknown  to  any  of  the  defenders,  and  which, 
therefore,  none  can  go  on  with  in  reply.  In  a  large  number  of 
instances  the  assailants  are  pulled  up  at  the  iirst  line  ;  but  some- 
times they  are  allowed  to  go  through  twenty  or  thirty  verses  of  a 
loujr  story  without  interruption,  and  then  the  defenders  chime  in 
with  the  fir.st  line  of  the  last  strophe,  and  tell  their  opponents 
that  they  need  not  weary  themselves  by  going  through  so  long  a 
song.  This  tournament  of  ballad-singing  is  followed  bv  another 
struggle  to  place  the  goose  upon  the  hearth,  which  is  worth 
notice  only  as  showing  how  completely  the  notion  of  lighting  for 
a  wile  has  taken  possession  of  the  people.  Even  when  this  is 
accomplished,  there  remains  the  further  ordeal  in  which  the  bride 
and  three  of  her  companions,  of  precisely  the  same  height  with 
herself,  are  placed  on  a  bench,  with  a  white  cloth  thrown  over 
them,  while  the  bridegroom  has  to  touch  with  a  stick  the  form 
which  he  supposes  to  be  that  of  his  bride.  If  he  succeeds  in  so 
doing,  he  dances  with  her  without  changing  partners  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  If  he  fails,  he  must  content  himself  with 
dancing  with  her  companions.  The  sports,  on  the  whole,  may  be 
somewhat  boisterous ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are 
marked  by  anything  to  which  serious  objection  could  be  taken. 

From  the  Danish  of  Professor  Grundtvig  Miss  MuUy  translates 
three  tales  which  are  of  great  interest,  not  only  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  but  for  their  own  merits.  Neither  of  the  three 
contains  many  incidents  which  are  not  found  in  the  traditions  of 
other  countries;  but  all  are  told  with  singular  purity  and  tender- 
ness of  feeling.  The  story  of  Prince  Wolf  adds  another  to  the 
vast  family  of  legends  the  framework  of  which  is  furnished  bv 
the  love  and  sorrows  of  Eros  and  Psyche.  Prince  Wolf  is,  in 
fact,  the  Beast  who  has  Beauty  for  his  bride  ;  but,  even  in  his 
bestial  form,  he  appears  in  no  terrific  guise.  He  wins  his  wife  by 
answering  a  question  which  baffles  all  others  ;  but  the  severance 
comes  only  after  the  wife  has  thrice  proved  iaithless  to  the  letter 
of  his  commands.  The  tinder-box  and  taper  take  the  place  of 
the  torch  or  the  lamp  of  oil ;  and  Wolf,  in  his  human  shape,  is 
awakened,  not  by  the  dropping  of  the  spark  or  the  burning  liquid, 
but  by  the  kiss  of  his  wife,  who  throws  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
forgetting  to  extinguish  the  taper.  Then  follows  the  parting,  and 
the  awful  ordeals  which  must  be  passed  through  before  they  may 
meet  again.  She  must  lind  her  way  to  the  castle  far  off  to  which 
the  wolf  has  been  taken  ;  and  she  is  guided  on  her  journey  by  the 
wolf's  track  all  stained  with  blood.  This  is  the  veritable  Lykabas, 
the  path  of  the  wolf,  the  path  of  light,  the  journey  of  the  sun 
through  all  the  stages  of  the  changing  year.  She  has  the  same 
impossible  tasks  to  perform,  the  same  implacable  monsters  to 
appease ;  and  she  surmounts  all  her  troubles  by  the  force  of 
gentleness  and  love.  The  doors  of  the  palace  of  Hebbenfeld  refuse 
to  crush  her  at  the  bidding  of  the  demon  queen,  because  she  has 
oiled  their  hinges.  The  dogs  will  not  tear  and  bite  her,  for  though 
they  had  been  yelping  and  barking  for  ages,  no  one  had  ever  fed 
them  till  she  came.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  other  servants  of 
the  witch.  The  wicket-gate  is  the  last  of  all ;  and  the  gate  will 
not  squeeze  her,  because  she  bad  given  it  a  bolt  for  which  it  had 
been  longing  for  many  hundred  years.  But  she  encounters  a 
greater  danger  when,  as  she  sinks  in  utter  despair  on  the  loss  of 
the  jewels  which  she  had  got  ii'om  the  witch  of  Hebbenfeld,  a 
youth  in  the  full  vigour  of  manly  beauty  accosts  her  kindly,  and 
asks  the  reason  for  her  grief.  Not  once  only  or  twice  he  aids  her 
effectually,  although  each  time  to  the  condition  that  she  must 
take  him  for  her  sweetheart  she  replies,  "  Nay,  I  had  a  sweetheart 
once,  but  I  shall  never  see  him  more."  At  last  she  regains  the 
lost  jewels  and  brings  them  to  the  witch,  who  is  the  Aphrodite  of 
the  ancient  story.  Prince  Wolf  is  now  in  his  human  form,  but 
he  is  to  marry  the  witch's  daughter,  and  his  wife  is  to  hold  the 
torches  in  ber  hands  at  the  wedding  feast.  There  was  a  spell 
upon  her,  and  she  could  not  move  though  the  torches  burned  on 
until  her  fingers  were  almost  on  fire.  "  My  hands  are  burning," 
she  moaned.  "  Burn  then,  candle  and  candlestick  too,"  said  the 
witch;  but  the  bridegroom  heard  the  curse,  and,  starting  forward, 
recognized  his  lost  love.  Seizing  the  torches,  he  hands  one  to  the 
witcii  and  the  other  to  her  daughter.  On  these  the  spell  at  once 
works.  The  torches  burnt  on  until  tbey  and  the  whole  castle 
were  turned  to  ashes.  But  Wolf  and  his  bride  were  far  away,  as 
far  as  the  dawn  leaves  behind  it  the  murky  abodes  of  darkness. 

It  may  be  a  pardonable  fancy  if  in  the  adaptation  of  these 
stories  we  ascribe  to  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  races  a  power 
scarcely  equalled  by  another  peoples  of  the  great  Aryan  family. 
How  far  the  harvest  of  tbese  traditions  has  been  gathered  in  and 
safely  stored  in  printed  volumes  it  would  be  rash  to  say ;  that 
materials  of  the  highest  value  still  remain  to  reward  future  search 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  An  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Coote  on  the 
source  of  some  of  Gallands  "  Arabian  Nights  "  tales  seems  to  prove 
that  the  last  four  stories  of  his  collection  were  obtained  directly 
from  oral  informants  at  Constantinople  or  Smyrna,  and  that  he 
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could  not  liave  obtained  them  from  any  written  documents,  inas- 
much as  no  Arabic,  Persian,  or  Indian  MS.  of  any  of  these  four 
tales  has  ever  been  found,  and  no  hope  exists  in  the  minds  of 
Orientalists  that  any  ever  will  be  found.  It  is  strange,  as  Mr. 
Coote  remarks,  that  Galland  should  thus  have  learnt  by  word  of 
mouth  four  stories  which  are  undoubtedly  "  the  most  brilliant  fic- 
tions of  that  unequalled  corpus  fabularuni." 

Mr.  Lach-Szyrma's  paper  on  folk-lore  traditions  of  historical 
events  is  perhaps  less  attractive  than  some  others  in  the  volume ; 
but  it  is  the  only  one  which  touches  questions  of  importance  not 
only  for  the  comparative  mjthologist,  but  for  the  historian.  Mr. 
Lach-Szyrma  seems,  like  Professor  Blackie,  to  be  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  g-eceral  talk  of  the  people  will  preserve  a  re- 
membrance of  great  events  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  record  a 
practical  value.  He  speaks  of  Cornish  traditions  as  dwelling  much 
on  Judge  JeSreys  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  says  that  they  further 
commemorate  "the  terror  of  the  Armada,  the  burning  of  the 
Mousehole,  and  the  Buccaneer  wars."  But  of  these  and  other  tra- 
ditions Mr.  Lach-Szjrma  unluckily  gives  no  details  ;  and  it  is  by 
the  details  only  that  they  can  be  judged.  According  to  Professor 
Blackie,  oral  tradition  may,  after  centuries,  and  even  millen- 
niums, "  be  more  true  to  the  real  character  of  the  fact  than  the 
written  testimony  of  this  or  that  particular  witness."  x\.s  a 
special  instance  of  this  he  adduces  the  tradition  which  points 
out  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  Scarborough  as  the  spot  where 
Cromwell  encamped  during  the  siege  of  the  castle  in  the  Great 
Rebellion.  The  tradition,  he  admits,  is  so  far  inexact  that 
Cromwell  was  at  the  time  in  quite  another  part  of  the  country ; 
but  the  inaccuracy,  he  maintains,  touches  only  the  point  of 
Cromwell's  absence.  This,  in  his  eyes,  is  a  very  small  matter; 
and  there  remains,  as  he  holds,  the  triple  fact  "  that  there 
was  a  great  civil  war  in  England  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Commons  at  the  time  specihed  ;  that  in  this  war  the  castle  of 
Scarborough  was  an  object  of  contention  between  the  parties ; 
and  that  in  the  same  war  a  man  called  Oliver  Cromwell  was  one 
of  the  principal  generals  of  the  popular  party."'  To  be  sure,  if 
this  was  all  that  we  knew  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  it  would  not 
be  very  much ;  and  Mr.  Blackis  admits  that  the  tradition  would 
tell  us  no  more.  But  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  it  tells  us 
nearly  so  much.  Professor  Blackie  has  probably  read  into  it  from 
his  own  knowledge  the  controversy  between  the  Crov/u  and  the 
Commons  ;  and  in  all  likelihood  local  memory  troubles  itself  as 
little  about  the  cause  of  the  blockade  as  about  the  explanation  of 
the  siege  of  castles  in  the  days  of  King  Stephen.  The  overthrow 
of  Harold  Hardrada  and  Tostig,  coming  as  it  did  only  a  lew  days 
before  a  fight  still  more  memorable,  would,  we  might  suppose, 
leave  an  impression  on  local  tradition  never  to  be  effaced  ;  yet  the 
memory  of  the  battle  in  which  the  English  Harold  defeated  and 
slew  his  Norwegian  namesake  seems  to  have  died  out  utterly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stamford  Bridge,  unless  the  selling  of  cakes 
fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  horseman  carrying  a  spear  can  be  taken 
as  an  historical  reminiscence  of  it.  The  cakes  are  sold  in  a  November 
fair ;  and  from  this  it  would  follow  that  the  people  remember 
neither  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  nor  the  day  on  which  it  was  de- 
cided. It  would  be  probably  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  popular  tra- 
ditions never  can  be  trusted,  and  that,  even  when  they  correspond 
with  the  historical  record,  they  are  of  little  or  no  use,  inasmuch 
as  in  such  cases  we  gain  our  knowledge  not  from  the  local  tra- 
dition, but  from  the  written  chronicle.  But  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  they  run  counter  to  the  historical  evidence.  It  is  so,  as 
Mr.  Lach-Szyrma  admits,  with  the  traditions  of  Cornwall.  These 
"  represent  the  Spaniards  as  the  fiercest  and  the  most  deadly  foes  of 
England  ;  history  represents  Spain  as  a  nation  that  scarcely  ever 
achieved  a  great  victory  over  the  English."  Nor  is  it  otherwise 
with  matters  strictly  local.  "  Tradition  describes  John  Tregeagle 
and  Job  Militon  as  incarnate  demons;  local  history  describes  them 
as  quiet  country  gentlemen."  In  spite  of  this  we  are  told,  oddly 
enough,  that  "  the  memory  of  C?esar's  conquest  is  preserved  in 
Yorkshire  legends,"  a  stag  having  been  found  near  Leeds,  with  a 
ring  of  brass  around  its  neck,  bearing  this  inscription  : — 

^A'hen  Julius  Cajsar  here  was  kinjj. 
About  my  neck  he  put  tliis  ring. 
VVliosoever  doth  me  take, 
Let  me  go  for  Cicsar's  sake. 

But  Cfesar  was  never  north  of  the  Humber,  nor  even  of  the 
Thames,  and,  in  Lingard's  words,  he  was  never  master  of  a  foot 
of  British  ground.  What  is  the  value  of  a  tradition,  if  it  be  a 
tradition,  Vi^hich  preserves  a  memory  of  imaginary  conquests  and 
fictitious  kings  ? 


SIX  MONTHS  m  THE  RANKS.* 

THE  six  months'  experiences  of  a  gentleman-private  give  an 
excellent  idea  of  life  in  the  ranks.  A  thread  of  lively  fiction 
runs  through  the  facts ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  from  in- 
ternal evidence  that  the  story  he  tells  is  generally  true.  Nor 
is  his  knowledge  confined  to  the  condition  of  the  private  as  it  is 
at  present.  He  has  carefully  informed  himself  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  good  old  times  so  greatly  lauded  by  grumbling- 
veterans,  and  can  draw  comparisons  accordingly.  On  the  whole, 
Lis  judgment  is  given  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  results  of  recent 
reforms,  although  he  still  sees  ample  room  for  improvement,  and 
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makes  sundry  intelligent  suggestions  which  might  possibly  be  of 
practical  value.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  is  somewhat  biassed  in 
favour  of  the  modern  school ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  draws  vivid 
and  lifelike  portraits  of  sturdy  old  soldiers  whose  stuff  is  unde- 
niable. As  for  the  author  of  this  veracious  and  entertaining 
narrative,  he  was  a  soldier  of  a  different  type  from  these. 
He  was  a  scapegrace  of  good  family,  who,  having  disgusted 
his  friends  by  follies  and  extravagances,  resolved  on  making 
a  fresh  start  in  life  by  taking  Her  Majesty's  shilling.  So 
far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  the  result,  as  we  venture 
to  think,  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  uniforu\ 
seems  to  have  acted  on  his  temperament  like  magic,  and  ho. 
became  at  once  steady,  sensible,  and  sober.  He  showed  ad- 
mirable tact  in  dealing  with  his  comrades,  and  praiseworthy 
submission  towards  overbearing  non-commissioned  ofticers;  while,, 
bringing  his  education  and  natural  talents  into  play,  he  steadily 
gained  in  the  good  graces  of  his  commissioned  superiors.  Had 
the  book  been  meant  for  pure  fiction,  its  plot  would  have- 
ended  more  appropriately  had  he  remained  in  the  ranks  to  win 
his  commission,  and  then  distinguished  himself  by  deeds  o£ 
gallantry  in  the  field.  But,  as  it  is  evidently  intended  to  answer 
to  its  title,  and  treat  simply  of  the  soldiers  life  in  barracks,  when 
the  writer  has  said  his  say,  he  inherits  a  handsome  fortune,  and 
forthwith  withdraws  into  private  life,  with  credit,  promotion,  and 
the  most  complimentary  certificates. 

His  tale  of  how  he  enlisted  hits  off  some  obvious  blots  iu  the 
system.  All  candidates  for  glory  are,  of  course,  supposed  to  pass 
a  searching  medical  examination.  The  doctors  may  do  their  duty 
honestly  enough,  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  recruiting  otiicers 
who  attend  them  to  throw  dust  in  their  eyes.  Thus  our  author,, 
though  all  that  was  otherwise  desirable  physically,  chanced  ta 
have  a  slight  feebleness  in  the  vision.  The  ordeal  that  tests 
eyesight  is  somewhat  severe,  and  had  the  recruit  been  left  to  him- 
self, he  would  have  failed  ignominiously.  But  as  an  assistant, 
who  had  been  prudently  squared  beforehand,  prompted  him 
behind  the  doctor's  back,  he  came  through  with  flying  colours. 
Nor,  even  when  an  applicant  has  been  absolutely  rejected,  has 
the  last  word  been  said.  For  there  appears  to  be  no  eliectuaS. 
check  on  an  unsuccessful  candidate's  buying  a  certificate  so  long  as- 
he  has  money  enough  besides  to  bribe  the  recruiting  officer.  The 
impostor  presents  himself  at  the  depot  provided  with  an  unim- 
peachable voucher  ;  while  the  fortunate  vendor  can  re-enlist  else- 
where, if  he  does  not  return  to  civilian  life  with  his  booty.  It  is  a 
matter  between  the  recruit  and  his  conscience  whether  he  chooses 
to  enlist  under  his  actual  name.  He  may  give  a  false  one  with 
impunity,  if  he  prefers  it,  though  laying  himself  open  thereby  to 
an  illusory  penalty  of  three  months'  imprisonment  with  hard, 
labour  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond.  When  the  recruit  is  intro- 
duced to  his  regimental  duties,  the  question  that  interests  hioj 
next  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  meals  is  that  of  the  kit 
and  consequent  stoppages.  The  writer  of  the  book  wo  are  re- 
viewing had  enlisted  into  the  Royal  Artillery.  His  nominal  clear 
receipts  were  eightpence  per  day,  and  the  kit  gave  him  excellent 
value  for  his  money.  Any  civilian  might  think  himself  lucky, 
indeed,  who  could  lay  out  four  pounds  sterling  to  similar 
advantage.  He  was  well  clothed  in  alternative  suits  of  uniform, 
and  amply  provided  with  under-garments,  boots,  and  toilet 
necessaries.  So  far,  so  well.  But  then  the  clothes  were  served 
out  on  the  principle  of  the  postmen's  coats  so  picturesquely 
described  by  Dickens,  which  gave  tall  men  short  tunics,  and 
vice  versa ;  the  officers  inspected  the  ranks  with  the  eyes  of 
fashionable  tailors,  and  the  dress  had  to  be  accurately  adapted  at 
the  expense  of  a  murmuring  victim.  Sixpence  was  stopped 
out  of  the  daily  eightpence  till  the  account  for  indispensable 
alterations  was  liquidated.  Nor  did  the  grievance  end  there 
by  any  means.  Soldiers  told  off  on  fatigue-duty  have  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  dirty  work,  and  no  fatigue  suits  are  furnished 
by  the  authorities,  as  is  the  sensible  practice  in  the  German 
army.  A  man's  clothes  speedily  get  soiled  or  shabby,  and 
then  he  receives  a  peremptory  order  to  replace  them,  which 
involves  him  in  stoppages  for  a  long  period.  He  growls  with 
very  good  cause ;  he  believes  with  some  reason  that  he  has  been 
swindled  ;  and  in  any  case  has  a  strong  inducement  to  desert.  So 
the  most  economical  plan  in  the  end  is  to  buy  a  fatigue-suit  in 
advance ;  but  naturally  very  few  meu  are  in  a  position  to  do  so. 
And  (( i)ropos  of  desertions,  the  author  suggests,  as  the  siu-est  way 
of  preventing  them,  that  three  grand  recruiting  depots  should  ba 
established,  iu  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  in 
place  of  an  infinity  of  minor  ones.  Then  the  recruit,  serving  for 
three  months  at  least  under  the  eyes  of  men  who  have  the  habit  of 
identification,  would  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  his  country 
out  of  the  bounty-money.  And  many  bad  characters  would  be 
excluded  from  the  ranks  who  at  present  prove  doubly  unprofitable 
to  Her  Majesty.  In  the  first  place,  they  shirk  their  duties  as  much 
as  possible  ;  in  the  second  place,  they  keep  better  men  at  a  distance 
by  bringing  the  service  into  general  disrepute.  The  writer,  as  we 
have  intimated  already,  has  the  knack  of  drawing  portraits  very 
\  cleverly.  One  of  his  sketches  is  that  of  Bob  Wylde,  who 
chanced  to  be  enlisted  simultaneously  with  himself.  Bob 
I  was  one  of  those  odd  characters  who  may  turn  either  to 
good  or  bad,  according  to  the  influences  to  which  they  are 
!  exposed.  He  could  keep  his  own  secrets,  even  from  his  best 
friends;  and,  although  he  constituted  himself  the  "pal"  and 
devoted  admirer  of  tlie  author,  he  shrewdly  left  it  to  be  suspected 
that  he  had  often  enlisted  before.  That  he  was  an  old  soldier,  in 
;  every  sense  of  the  word,  was  very  obvious.    When  be  seemed  to 
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slip  into  the  clutches  of  the  recruiting-sergeant,  his  features  wore 
a  hangdog  look  which  effectually  masked  their  native  intelli- 
gence. When  turned  loose  in  the  barrack-room  with  the  other 
new  arrivals,  he  showed  himself  at  once  master  of  the  situation, 
and  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  peculiar  ways  of  the  place.  His 
talent  for  getting  into  scrapes  almost  surpassed  his  happy  faculty 
for  extricating  himself  from  them,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
And  the  linal  exploit  which  we  have  recorded  was  the  appropriate 
denouement  of  a  chequered  time  of  service.  An  Indian  dratt  had 
been  drawn  at  Sheerness,  and  Bob,  like  the  greater  number  of  his 
comrades,  was  extremely  loth  to  emigrate.  We  may  mention, 
by  the  way,  that  the  author  is  eloquent  on  the  advantages  of 
Indian  service  to  steady  men,  who  are  looking  forward  to  a  com- 
fortable life  and  have  set  their  hearts  on  advancement.  Bob 
Wylde,  however,  thought  ditferentlj',  and  devised  a  most  in- 
genious plan  of  escape.  A  certain  number  of  gunners  were  told  off 
to  man  a  boat  which  plied  daily  between  the  mainland  and  the 
forts  on  the  lonely  Isle  of  Grain.  Bob  schemed  a  conspiracy 
with  six  of  his  comrades;  stole  the  overcoats  of  the  boat-crew  on 
service,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  slipping  past  tlie  piquets.  Unhap- 
pily for  him,  his  friend,  the  author,  was  on  duty,  and  not  only 
showed  his  habitual  acuteness  in  detecting  the  fraud,  but  had 
disposed  his  men  with  masterly  strategy,  so  as  to  intercept  possible 
deserters.  Bob.  who  made  a  plucky  rush  for  it,  plunged  into  his 
friend's  arms,  and  nearly  murdered  him  in  his  desperate  efforts  to 
break  away.  To  be  sure,  he  apologized  handsomely  the  next 
morning  for  features  that  he  had  hammered  nearly  out  of 
recognition  ;  but  he  insinuated  that  a  man  under  immediate 
orders  for  Eastern  service  could  not  stick  at  trifles. 

Perhaps  the  most  suggestive  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  which 
treats  of  the  Christmas  revels.  Up  to  the  morning  of  the  great 
day  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory.  The  imprudent  have  been 
practising  frugality  and  self-restraint  that  they  may  lay  by  money 
to  promote  festivity.  The  idle  have  been  devoting  themselves 
assiduously  to  decorating  the  barrack-room,  and  unsuspected  tastes 
for  the  £Esthetic  have  been  developed.  The  board  ia  sumptuously 
spread  at  noon ;  the  officers  have  generously  contributed  liquor, 
and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  all  is  peace  and  harmony.  The  meu  sit 
down,  carefully  dressed,  although  the  conversation  perhaps  is 
scarcely  all  that  might  be  desired.  It  is  Ireely  embellished  with 
strange  oaths,  and  elaborately  adorned  with  unedifying  anecdotes. 
Indeed  the  author  tells  how  "  Bill  Short"  and  other  veterans  of  his 
stamp  unlocked  ancient  stores  of  sanguinary  memories,  and 
boasted  of  savage  deeds  done  in  the  heat  of  war,  and  treacherous 
acts  of  vengeance  committed  on  unpopular  officers.  But  the  worst 
was  to  come  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  so  far  as  the  credit  of 
the  service  and  the  prospects  of  the  soldiers  were  concerned. 
There  were  disgraceful  scenes  of  intoxication  to  be  witnessed 
everywhere  in  the  barrack  square.  The  soldiers  on  leave  in 
the  town  had  broken  loose  from  all  restraint ;  and  men,  under 
the  seductions  almost  encouraged  by  their  superiors,  forgot 
themselves,  with  fatal  results,  and  sacrificed  in  a  single  hour  the 
fruits  of  years  of  steady  conduct.  We  are  told  of  a  sergeant  of 
eighteen  years'  service,  having  three  good-conduct  stripes  and 
being  a  married  man  with  seven  children,  who  had  been  picked 
up  speechless-drunk  in  the  streets  by  the  town  police,  and  had 
been  carried  to  barracks  on  a  stretcher — for  which  he  was  certain 
to  lose  his  good-conduct  stripes,  with  rights  of  pay  and  pension 
thereto  appertaining."  Also  of  a  corporal  of  the  same  length  of 
service  who,  having  struck  a  sergeant-major,  was  similarly  re- 
duced. Besides  that,  there  was  a  case  of  manslaughter  in  barracks, 
a  man  having  been  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl ;  while  a  drunken 
sergeant  was  broken  for  looking  on  without  interfering.  If  these 
facts  are  true — and  from  what  we  know  we  are  not  inclined  to 
doubt  them — surely  the  supervision  of  the  officers  should  go  some- 
what beyond  dropping  in  on  the  men  at  the  beginning  of  their 
dinners,  and  certain  limits  should  be  set  to  the  conviviality  which 
betrays  respectable  soldiers  into  irretrievable  scrapes.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  moral  of  the  whole  book  that  a  well-conducted 
man,  with  reasonable  self-control,  may  have  a  comfortable  life, 
with  an  assured  future  for  Ms  old  age,  if  he  decides  to  betake 
himself  to  the  army  as  his  calling.  And  we  believe  that  the  heads 
of  the  recruiting  department  might  do  worse  than  have  it  judi- 
ciously condensed  for  general  circulation. 


WITH  COSTS.* 

IT  were  an  easy  enough  matter  to  lay  one's  finger  on  a  dozen 
faults  in  this  novel.  The  plot  is  in  a  high  degree  improbable, 
the  story  is  a  good  deal  too  long,  one  or  two  of  the  characters  are 
distasteful,  and  others  are  by  no  means  natural.  Nevertheless, 
the  author  has  managed  to  interest  us,  though  we  must  plead 
guilty  to  having  in  places  made  some  big  skips.  Still,  in  spite  of 
a  dreary  waste  here  and  there,  we  really  wanted  to  see  how 
the  end  was  to  be  brought  about.  What  the  end  would  be 
we  of  course  knew  before  we  had  read  many  chapters.  Moreover, 
even  if  our  sagacity  had  failed  us,  which  it  did  not  on  this 
occasion,  as  we  had  all  three  volumes  by  us,  we  were  not 
likely  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  worried  by  a  mystery.  As  soon  as 
we  have  once  started  the  real  hero  and  heroine,  we  nevei;  fail  to 
look  at  the  last  chapter  of  a  book  to  see  whether  their  fate  leads 
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them  to  the  churchyard  or  to  the  church.  There  are  those 
who  reserve  the  unfolding  of  the  mystery  as  a  tit-bit  for  the 
end,  just  as  a  child  may  be  seen  to  keep  his  sugar  on  his  plate 
till  he  has  finished  the  piece  of  pudding  which  it  was  meant 
to  sweeten.  But  to  a  calm  mind  mysteries  are  always  a 
worry,  and  all  the  satisfaction  that  is  needed  can  be  had, 
if  only  the  novelist  has  any  knowledge  of  his  art,  by  watch- 
ing the  way  in  which  the  difficulties  are  cleared  up,  the 
villains  punished,  the  virtuous  rewarded,  the  sinners  made 
penitent,  and  the  desired  end  brought  about.  Mrs.  Newman 
won  our  good  will,  moreover,  not  only  by  arousing  our  in- 
terest, but  by  her  very  temperate  use  of  fine  and  foolish 
writing.  She  is  a  woman  and  a  novelist,  and  yet  she  managed 
to  go  a  long  way  without  writing  anything  about  scenery  or  the 
weather  that  was  really  ridiculous.  The  restraint  that  she  put 
upou  herself  was,  we  have  no  doubt,  severe,  but  all  the  more 
credit  is  therefore  due  to  her.  It  is  not  till  she  reaches  p.  165 
of  the  first  volume  that  she  describes  a  lady  as  "  gazing  at  the 
summer  glories  outside,  looking  their  best  from  the  well-shaded 
room."  Many  readera,  we  fear,  will  see  nothing  absurd  in  such 
a  line  as  this.  Yet  "  glories  looking  their  best "  would  have 
seemed  not  many  years  ago  absurd  enough.  For  nearly  a  hun- 
dred pages  more  our  author  is  content  to  leave  nature  alone,  or 
nearly  so,  when  at  last,  fatigued  with  an  excess  of  reasonableness, 
she  introduces  a  shaft  of  sunlight  that  finds  its  way  through  thick 
foliage,  and  kisses  green  turf.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same 
volume  she  rises  to  a  still  higher  flight  when  she  describes  how 
"  the  pale  golden  glory  of  sunset  was  just  merging  into  silver 
moonlight,  the  rich  ripeness  of  summer  everywhere  around,  the 
tired  day  sinking  ioto  the  arms  of  night,  amidst  the  hush  and 
silence  of  all  Nature.''  It  has  a  very  pretty  sound,  but  very  little 
sense.  Summer,  for  all  we  know,  may  have  rich  ripeness,  or  ripe 
richness,  everywhere  around,  but  the  change  or  merging  of  the 
pale  golden  glory  of  sunset  into  silver  moonlight  was,  we  under- 
take to  say,  never  yet  seen. 

Fortunately,  as  we  have  said,  both  nature  and  the  reader  are  but 
little  worried  by  such  fine  writing  as  the  passages  we  have  just 
quoted.  Whatever  of  interest,  _  therefore,  there  is  in  the  story 
can  be  enjoyed  without  the  interruption  of  impertinent  descrip- 
tions. The  novel  opens  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Blair,  a  money-lending 
lawyer.  From  his  frowns,  his  cynical  smile,  his  sharp,  clear,  deci- 
sive tone,  and  his  sternness  in  the  way  of  his  business,  the  reader 
forms  at  first  but  a  very  bad  opinion  of  him.  Yet  we  soon  begin 
to  see  that,  if  he  is  a  bad  man,  at  all  events  he  is  not  so  utterly 
bad  but  that  he  may  die  penitent  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
volume,  He  has  a  strong  ali'ection  for  his  only  son,  and  when  he 
receives  a  letter  from  him,  "  a  wintry  geniality  "  is  seen  in  his  face. 
The  young  man  soon  dies,  and  the  father  so  far  forgets  his  trade 
of  a  money-lender  as  to  be  almost  heart-broken.  Moreover,  quite 
early  in  the  story,  even  before  the  death  of  his  son,  he  feels  a 
strange  sensation  in  his  left  side.  A  long  course  of  novel- 
reading  led  us  at  once  to  infer  that  he  would  repent  before 
he  died,  and  would  die  before  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  Villains 
very  rarely  receive  any  warning  of  their  ends.  Just  at  the  very  time 
when  they  are  carrying  everything  before  them,  and  driving  the 
hero  and  heroine  to  desperation,  they  tumble  down  dead  in  a  fit, 
or  break  their  necks  when  out  hunting.  Heart-disease  is  the 
privilege  of  sinners  who  are  not  so  far  hardened  but  that  they  may 
die  repentant.  It  is  in  Mr.  Blair's  office  that  the  hero  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  the  charming  heroine.  Miss  Nora  Gray — a  young 
lady  with  a  straight,  decided  little  nose,  gold-brown  hair,  and 
blue-grey  eyes  that  had  a  slight  downward  slant  towards  the 
outer  side.  She  is  a  great  mystery,  not  only  to  the  reader, 
but  also  to  herself.  She  knows  nothing  about  her  parents, 
nor  does  she  even  know  who  supports  her.  Mr.  Blair  she  had 
been  brought  up  to  look  upon  as  nothing  more  than  her  guardian. 
She  had  passed  her  childhood  in  various  schools  till  the  age  of 
sixteen,  when  she  was  boarded  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lydesley, 
a  widow  lady  who  "  some  thirty  years  previously  had  elected 
to  share  the  fortunes  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  as  poor  as 
herself"  What  a  favourite  word,  by  the  waj',  this  "  elected " 
has  of  late  years  become  !  Like  a  spoilt  child,  it  is  brought 
into  all  kinds  of  company,  for  which  it  is  often  very  unfit.  We 
are  every  day  expecting  to  hear  the  tavern  waiters  asking  us 
whether  we  elect  beef  or  mutton,  a  bottle  of  wine,  or  a  pint  of 
p<irter.  But  to  return  to  our  heroine.  The  widow,  like  all  the 
widows  of  naval  officers,  had  an  only  son,  who,  like  all  the  only  sons 
of  naval  officers'  widows,  at  once  fell  in  love  with  the  heroine.  Basil 
Lydesley  had  been  at  Oxford,  and  there  his  name  "  had  been 
bracketed  v.'ith  the  best  men  of  his  year."  Lady  novelists  will 
take  their  heroes  to  Oxford,  and  will,  however  short  a  time  they 
keep  them  there,  show  their  own  ignorance  of  the  University. 
Mrs.  Newman  would  have  done  well  not  to  have  elected  "  to  use 
the  term  "  bracketed."  Some  years  had  passed  since  Basil  took 
his  degree,  but  hitherto  he  had  done  little  beyond  going  on  with 
his  studies.  It  was  scarcely  fair  or  reasonable  for  him,  therefore, 
to  take  for  granted  that  the  heroine,  who  was  but  sixteen, 
"  should  be  acquainted  with  the  attitude  of  the  btst  thinkers  of 
the  day."  We  do  not  feel  at  all  sure,  though  our  years  un- 
happily number  many  more  than  those  of  this  young  lady, 
that  with  this  particular  kind  of  attitude  we  are  ourselves 
acquainted.  To  our  ears,  the  attitude  of  the  best  thinkers  sounds 
almost  as  absurd  as  glories  looking  their  best.  Basil  does  his 
best  to  remedy  Nora's  ignorance,  and  for  two  years  directs 
her  course  of  reading.  The  widow  wakes  up  one  day  to  find 
that  the  young  people  have  "elected"  to  fall   in  love  with 
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each  other,  though  as  yet  no  proposal  had  been  made.  She 
dreaded  a  poor  wife  for  her  son,  and  was  bent  on  his  marrying 
one  of  the  rich  people  who  certainly  do  abound  in  this  story.  She 
contrives  to  make  Nora  think  that  she  would  do  Basil  a  great 
wrong  by  marrying  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  Basil  be- 
lieve that  Nora  was  ambitious  of  social  distinctions  and  eager  for 
wealth.  The  day  after  she  had  cleverly  contrived  this  the  news 
came  that  Nora  Gray  was  no  longer  Nora  Gray  or  a  poor  orphan, 
but  Evelyn  Ileathcote,  an  heiress  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  a  year. 
The  poor  mother  did  her  best  to  set  matters  straight.  Nora  was 
eager  enough  to  give  herself  and  all  her  wealth  to  Basil ;  but  he 
■was  proud  and  would  not  be  suspected  of  marrying  for  money. 
Matters  get  into  a  very  unhappy  state  indeed,  A  baronet  turns 
up.  Sir  Edward  Wraystone  by  name,  who,  being  a  baronet 
of  a  novel,  only  helps  to  increase  the  general  confusion.  He, 
too,  wassaid  to  have  just  come  into  a  fortune  of  almost  the  same 
amount  as  the  heroine's,  and  was  at  once  eagerly  accepted  by  his 
scheming  aunt,  Mrs.  Verrall,  as  the  lover  of  her  only  daughter. 
Unhappily,  it  soon  turns  out  that  there  is  only  one  fortune,  and 
not  two,  and  that,  if  the  heroine  is  to  have  it  all,  there  will  be 
nothing  for  the  baronet.  Her  right  seems  established  beyond 
doubt,  and  the  baronet  is  as  badly  off  as  a  j'oung  man  could  be 
whose  father  was  discovered  to  have  not  only  spent  all  his  own 
property,  but  also  to  have  been  guilty  of  forgery.  Thereupon- 
Mrs.  Verrall  at  once  breaks  off  the  match,  and  gets  her  daughter 
engaged  to  Mr,  Fanshawe,  an  elderly  gentleman  who  was  known 
to  be,  if  not  very  rich,  at  least  tolerably  wealthy.  The  baronet 
consoles  himself  by  beginning  to  fall  in  love  with  the  heroine. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Eaushawe's  niece  Geraldine,  a  pretty  young 
lady,  with  the  moderate  fortune  of  20,000/.,  falls  in  love  with 
Basil,  while  Mr.  Gaston,  the  rector,  falls  in  love  with  her.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  volume  we  have  a  very  agreeable  complication. 
Nora  and  Basil  are  in  love  with  each  other,  but  Basil  thinks  that 
Nora  is  in  love  with  the  baronet,  while  Nora  believes  that  Basil 
will  not  marry  her.  The  baronet  is  not  quite  out  of  love  with 
Alicia  Verrall,  but  very  nearly  in  love  with  Nora.  The  rector  is 
in  love  with  Geraldine,  and  Geraldine  is  in  love  with  Basil. 
Alicia  is  still  in  love  with  the  baronet,  but  is  on  the  point  of  per- 
suading herself  that  she  is  in  love  with  old  Mr.  Eanshawe. 

To  add  to  his  thorough  enjoyment,  the  reader  has  discovered 
that  Mr.  Blair  is  not  Mr.  Blair,  but  a  Mr.  Norman,  and  he 
suspects  that  he  is  much  more  to  Nora  than  a  mere  guardian. 
Before  long  he  learns  that  the  heroine  is  neither  Nora  Gray  nor 
Evelyn  Heathcote.  Who  she  is  shall  be  the  authors  secret,  so 
far  as  rests  with  us.  The  changes  in  fortune  are  indeed  rapid ;  for 
the  heroine,  as  we  have  shown,  is  first  thought  to  be  almost 
penniless,  and  then  to  be  the  heiress  to  nine  or  ten  thousand  a  year. 
Then  suddenly  she  becomes  penniless  again.  Then  she  gets  en- 
gaged to  a  very  rich  man,  much  against  her  will.  The  marriage  is 
broken  off;  but  in  the  end  she  inherits  a  great  fortune.  The 
baronet,  moreover,  passes  through  changes  that  are  almost  as 
great.  So  also  does  Alicia  Verrall,  who  first  gets  engaged  to  a 
man  who  is  supposed  to  have  nine  thousand  a  year ;  and  next,  to 
an  old  gentleman  who  is  known  to  be  well  off,  but  who,  when 
she  has  rejected  him  in  the  hope  of  recovering  her  former  lover, 
is  found  to  have  a  fortune  more  than  twice  as  large  as  his  rival's. 
All  these  sudden  changes  are  managed  with  sufficient  skill  to  keep 
the  reader  in  an  e.xcitement  that  is  only  pleasing.  AVhen  at  last 
the  end  is  reached,  the  curtain  fitlls  on  a  most  edifying  group. 
The  wicked  are  hopelessly  baffled ;  the  sinners  are  penitent,  if 
dying ;  and  the  virtuous  are  rewarded,  not  only  hy  the  happiness 
of  married  love,  but  by  a  very  large  share  of  this  world's  goods. 


MINOR  NOTICKS. 

IT  is  to  be  wished  that  many  authors  and  many  publishers 
would  follow  the  example  set  in  ^  Gentleman  of  Leisure  (i), 
which  is  a  clever  and  interesting  novel,  contained  in  one  small, 
well-printed  volume  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  The 
"  gentleman  of  leisure"  is  one  Wainwright,  who,  an  American  by 
birth,  has  been  brought  up  in  England,  and  returns  to  his  native 
countiy  in  complete  ignorance  of  what  kind  of  life  he  will  tind 
there.  "  His  sympathies,  as  the  phrase  goes,  were  entirely  with 
the  mother-country.  Aiiairs  relating  to  a  large  inheritance  from 
a  deceased  kinsman  had  brought  him  across  the  ocean.  He  meant 
that  his  sojourn  there  should  not  exceed  three  months  at  the 
most.  ...  It  cost  him  an  eHort  to  go  at  all.  He  had  not 
leahzed,  until  the  hour  came  for  starting,  how  his  dislike  of  things 
Transatlantic  had  gradually  struck  deeper  roots  as  years  went  on." 
The_  book  shows  us,  with  remarkable  skill,  how  Wainwright's 
patriotism  _  is  gradually  awakened  in  opposition  to  the  Anglo- 
mania which  he  hnds  rampant  in  certain  sets  of  New  York 
society.  It  has  a  well-planned  and  interesting  plot;  and  the 
drawing  of  the  characters  exhibits,  aluiost  without  exception,  a 
keen  eye  and  a  light  touch;  but  perhaps  its  greatest  interest 
for  English  readers  will  lie  in  the  somewhat  incisive  descrip- 
tions of  New  York  life.  Wainwright's  amazement  and  amuse- 
ment at  finding  an  exaggerated  reproduction  of  British  aris- 
tocratic prejudice  and  caste  feeling  where  he  had  expected  to  find 
something  quite  different  is  capitally  hit  off  and  illustrated,  and 
the  character  of  the  Englishman  who  pilots  him  and  instructs  him 
in  the  mysteries  of  society  in  his  native  land  is  clever  and  urigiual. 

(i)  A  Gentlenian  0/ Leisure.  A  Xovel.  Bv  Edgar  Fawcett.  London: 
SaiDpson  Low  &  Co. 


W^e  have  said  that  Mr.  Fawcett  is  sometimes  incisive,  and  a  quo- 
tation may  serve  to  illustrate  this  quality  of  his  work.  Bingharatdn, 
the  Englishman,  has  taken  Wainwright  to  dine  at  the  Metro- 
politan Club,  where  ho  is  a  little  astonished  at  the  conversation 
and  ways  of  what  Binghamton  calls  the  jeunesse  aryentee,  who 
"  have  nothing  to  do  except  bet  and  ride  and  drive  their  four-in- 
hands."  Wainwright  observes  that  they  might  find  something 
better  to  do,  and  asks  if  they  could  not  go  into  politics.  "  Oh  ! 
yes,  they  could,"  answers  Binghamton,  "  but  they  don't.  If  you 
knew  more  about  American  politics,  perhaps  you'd  understand 
why  they  don't.  '  The  two  go  into  the  club  library.  Wainwright 
finds  that  the  books  have  an  air  of  disuse,  and  the  Englishman  tells 
him  that  "  the  upper  classes  here  don't  read ;  that's  the  simple 
truth.  They  haven't  time  ;  they  live  in  too  great  a  hurry  and 
bustle.  One  must  have  leisure  to  read  ;  the  American  knows 
nothing  of  leisure."  Presently  Wainwright,  replacing  a  book,, 
sees 

directly  above  him  on  the  polished  top  of  the  low  boolicasc  a  tome  of  really 
cumbrous  bulk.  He  drew  it  towards  him  with  lioth  li.inds,  intending  to 
read  its  title.  But  the  cover,  loosely  detached,  came  0(1"  in  his  grasp,  and 
several  of  the  leaves  fell  out  in  dire  disarraj'. 

"  Good  gracious !  exclaimed  Wainwriglit,  "what  mischief  have  I  beert 
committing  ?  " 

"Ob,  don't  bother  .about  it,"  said  Mr.  Binghamton.  "  Tiiat's  the  British 
peerage.    I  happen  to  know  that  the  club  has  ordered  a  new  one." 

A  curious  look  liad  crossed  Wainwriglit's  face.  He  had  set  his  eyes 
quite  fixedly  on  Mr.  Binghamton. 

"  I  thought  you  told  me  tliat  they  didn't  read,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  bless  my  soul !  they  read  the  Peerage.  Why,  wo  wear  out  a  now 
one  every  year  or  so  at  the  Metropolitan." 

"  Is  it  possible    "  said  Wainwriglit,  dryly. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  better  editor  for  this  well 
got  up  little  volume  of  Poe's  poems  (2)  than  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,, 
whose  preface  is  marked  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  poet's  merits  and 
faults.  Perhaps  he  is  sometimes  too  lenient  to  the  faults,  as  when 
he  attempts  to  condone  the  absolutely  nonsensical  use  of  the  word 
iinmoiwrial  in  the  very  curious  poem  "  Ulalume,"  which  is  beat 
known  to  many  readers  by  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  parody.  But  the  nierit.3 
of  other  poems  are  no  doubt  striking  in  their  own  way,  and  Mr, 
Lang's  essay  is  full  of  a  judicious  admiration  for  them,  though  he 
is  perhaps  as  hard  upon  the  "Raven"  as  he  is  lenient  to 
"  Ulalume."  In  any  case,  his  preface  or  essay  is  full  of  interest,, 
and  the  book  is  one  which  should  commend  itself  to  book-lovers. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  books  published  this  season  is  Rural 
England  (3).  The  volume  has  the  sub-title  of  "  Loiterings  along 
the  Lanes,  the  Common-sides,  and  the  Meadow-paths,  with 
Peeps  into  the  Halls,  Farms,  and  Cottages  " ;  and  we  may  at  once 
say  that  the  expectations  aroused  by  this  title  are  most  agreeably 
fulfilled.  When  we  add  that  among  the  contributors  of  illustra- 
tions are  Messrs.  Millais,  Small,  C.  Green,  Pettie,  F.  Barnard,  J, 
McWhirter,  J.  W.  North,  J.  D.  Watson,  J.  Wolf,  A.  Hughes, 
G.  J,  Pinwell,  and  Mrs.  Allingham,  the  searcher  after 
books  which  shall  combine  beauty  with  interest  will 
know  tolerably  well  whither  to  direct  his  attention. 
The  author,  already  favourably  known  by  The  French  Villncje, 
The  Black  Forest,  and  other  works,  has  evidently  fouiijcL 
a  thoroughly  congenial  subject,  or  rather  subjects,  and  has  written 
on  them  in  a  singularly  bright  and  pleasant  style.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  praise  too  highly  the  printing  and  getting  up  of  the 
book  and  the  execution  of  the  many  fine  designs.  The  whole  im- 
pression of  the  edition  de  luxe  which  is  now  before  us  is  limited, 
so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  to  300  copies. 

"  To  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  present  condition  of  archi- 
tecture, to  define  the  nature  of  art  in  general,  and  of  archi- 
tecture in  particular,  in  order  to  show  how  architecture  may  again 
become  a  living  and  creative  art,"  (4)  is  an  ambitious  project^ 
and,  when  the  limits  of  its  fuHilment  are  confined  to  a  single 
volume,  one  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty,  Mr.  Leopold  Eidlitz,. 
a  German  architect,  has  buckled  to  for  the  task  with  the  charac- 
teristic industry  of  his  countrymen,  and  produced  a  volume  which 
contains  much  sound  criticism,  but  no  very  original  lines  of 
thought.  The  style  of  the  book  is,  we  fear,  hardly  lively  enough 
to  attract  the  superficial  student  to  this  well-meant  disquisition  on 
a  subject  requiring  solid  thought  on  the  part  of  its  readers. 

The  magui  ficence  of  the  Cry pt  of  Canterbury,  of  which  the  western 
part  was  built  between  1096  and  iioo,  and  the  eastern  and  more 
lofty  portion  in  1 179-81,  andwhich  is  in  its  dimensions  almost  itself 
a  cathedral  (5),  must  be  familiar  to  every  sucking  ecclesiologist. 
But  besides  its  general  architectural  interest,  this  undercroft  pre- 
serves landmarks  of  the  historj'  of  painting  in  the  twellth  century, 
in  the  frescoes  of  the  Apse  of  St.  Gabriel's  Chapel,  which  had 
been  mysteriously  walled  up  during  the  middle  ages,  with  the  happy, 
though  unintended,  result  of  preserving  these  most  interesting 
paintings.  Y^et  Mr.  Scott  Kohertson  tells  us  that  "  the  Crypt  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  has  not  received  from  writers  on  that 
glorious  building  such  careful  study  and  detailed  description  as  it 
deserves."  His  conjecture  is  that  St.  Gabriel's  Chapel  was 
closed  up  by  the  monks  for  the  safe  custody  of  Becket's  body 
shortly  after  his  murder.    Happily  the  Kentish  Archaeological 

(2)  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Poems,  'With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by 
Andrew  Lang.    Londuu  :  Kegaa  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

(3)  Rural  England.    By  L.  G.  Seguin.    London  :  Strahan  &  Co. 

(4)  Tlic  Knlure  and  Function  of  Art,  and  especially  of  Architecture. 
By  Leopold  Eidlitz,  Architect.    London  :  Sampson  Low  St  Co. 

(5)  T/ie  Cri/pi  of  Canterbury  Cutliednd;  its  Architecture,  its  History,  and 
its  ^'rescues.  By  W.  A.  Scott  Kobertson,  M.A.  London :  Mitchell  & 
Hughes. 
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Society  Las  lately  cDiployed  a  competent  artist,  Mr.  James  Neale, 
to  make  a  facsimile  copy  of  these  frescoes.  Spiritless  and  ridicu- 
lously incorrect  as  is  the  representation  of  tliem  as  they  were  in 
1726  given  in  Dart's  Canterbun/,  a.ui  reproduced  in  this  volume — a 
mere  caricature,  which  transmutes  the  stern,  still",  and  rude,  but 
reverent  work,  of  the  Normau  limner  into  tigures  which  might 
liave  come  from  the  pencil  of  an  Italian  artist  of  the  seventeenth 
«entury — it  at  least  proves  the  mournful  foct  of  the  extent  to  which 
in  the  intervening  time  the  composition  has  perished. 

Cavalnj  Life  (6)  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  that  we  have 
seen,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  issued  long  ago  as  a 
manual  for  the  use  of  novelists  of  the  "Ouida"  school.  All  the 
■characters  bear  the  unmistakable  air  of  truth  ;  indeed  the  author 
tells  us  in  his  preface  that  they  are  all  drawn,  with  the  necessary 
■alterations,  from  life,  and  all  the  stories  are  lively.  The  story  called 

A  Eegimental  Lodge  "  strikes  us  as  particularly  good.  Its  un- 
happy hero  has  been  trained  by  his  father  to  expect  any  amount 
of  "  drawing."  Full  of  this  notion,  when  the  Major  otiers,  care- 
fully avoiding  "  inviting  "  him,  to  make  him  a  member  of  the 
Eegiment's  Masonic  Lodge,  he  takes  the  whole  matter  for  a 
practical  joke,  and  prepares  to  endure  it  with  good  humour.  He 
goes  through  the  initiation,  still  holding  the  belief  that  it  is  a  joke, 
with  a  natural  disgust  at  its  seeming  folly  and  profanity,  and,  coming 
•back  to  the  mess-table,  proceeds  innocently  to  tell  the  other  men  the 
■details  of  the  foolish  trick  that  he  thinks  has  been  played  oil'  upon 
him.  While  he  is  speaking  the  Major  enters,  and  at  once  the 
unlucky  hero  learns  from  the  Major's  face  and  words  the  full 
JioiTor  of  his  mistake,  the  recognition  of  which  leads  him  in  a  few 
minutes  to  try  to  destroy  himself.  No  more  telling  denunciation 
could  well  be  made  of  the  follies  of  the  Masonic  ritual  than  is  here 
.given.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  hoped,  in  connexion  with  the  idea 
which  leads  to  the  mistake,  that  "drawing"  and  "making  hay" 
are  now  less  prominent  features  of  cavalry  life  than  they  were  in  the 
author's  early  service  days.  Speaking  from  the  experience  which 
he  here  records,  he  might  well  begin  his  book  by  saying  that 

very  few  people  have  any  conception  of  how  severe  a  school  the 
army  is — especially  the  mounted  branch  of  the  service."  The  book 
is,  as  we  have  hinted,  full  of"  go,"  and  the  style  is  easy  and  lively. 

The  interest  in  Sc.  Paul's  which  has  been  excited  by  that 
revival  of  life  and  energy  which  so  honourably  characterizes  its 
staff  finds  expression  in  various  publications  which  have  ap- 
peared with  that  Cathedral  as  their  subject.  Dr.  Sparrow 
Simpson  has  thrown  together  in  a  picturesque  and  attractive 
shape  (7)  sketches,  intentionally  disconnected,  of  Old  St.  Paul's 
in  the  various  aspects  in  which  it  presented  itself  to  Londoners 
during  successive  centuries.  We  find  the  early  history  of  religion 
in  Loudon,  the  statt'  of  the  Cathedral  in  1450,  its  ritual  and 
religious  services,  its  exterior  and  interior.  Then  we  have  Wyclif 
in  St.  Pai'l's  and  the  Lollards'  Tower.  The  Keformatiou  is 
■reached,  au-i  the  Great  Fire  of  1561,  fatal  to  the  spire,  is  described. 
•Several  chapters  tell  the  story  of  Paul's  Cross — of  which  the 
foundations  have  lately  been  so  strangely  found  and  uncovered — 
both  before  .lud  after  the  Reformation.  '•'  Paul's  "Walk  "  is  brought 
^before  us,  witn  its  flaunting  irreverence ;  and  the  boolc  winds  up 
with  the  deplorable  history  of  St.  Paul's  during  the  interregnum. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  treatise  (8)  is  the 
■complete  way  in  which  he  has  accepted  the  unity  of  art  in  its 
various  phases  stretching  across  the  ostensible  dill'erences  of  so- 
called  styles.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  an  age  like  our  own,  which 
is  so  emphatically  eclectic  and  retrospective  rather  than  inventive 
•in  its  art,  and  more  particularly  in  its  architecture,  that  it  is  com- 
pelled on  one  side  and  on  the  other  to  crystallize  existing  distinc- 
tions. A  position  like  that  which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  taken  up 
would,  for  instance,  have  been  destructive  to  Pugin's  crusade 
■against  Paganism  in  religious  art.  Yet  the  question  has  another 
side,  and  it  is  well  that  a  writer  should  appear  who  can,  as  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  does,  remind  us  that  the  pedigree  of  Charles  the  Great's 
church  at  Aachen  may  be  traced  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
Medica  through  Justinian's  church  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  ethical  scope  is  defined  in  the  sentences  with 
■which  his  introduction  concludes  : — "  In  as  far  as  [our  age] 
follows  the  Renaissance,  it  adojjts  the  taste  and  morals,  not  of 
Heathens  who  did  believe  in  Zeus,  but  of  Pagans  who  did  not.  In 
as  far  as  its  taste  is  pedantic  or  barbarous  it  may  be  endured ; 
■but  when  it  describes  itself  as  Hellenic,  we  cannot  but  remark 
•that  it  has  but  very  little  title  to  that  name.  The  chief  object  of 
the  early  part  of  this  book  is  to  dismiss  the  appeal  made  by  the 
modern  Atheistic  Renaissance  to  Greek  Art  and  Life,  as  if  they 
countenanced  and  encouraged  its  own  nihilism." 

Canonbury  Tower  (9),  the  fragment  of  the  Prior  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  suburban  villa — built  in  the  later  middle  ages, 
and  granted  at  the  Dissolution  to  Thomas  Cromwell — is  still 
standing,  although  in  a  condition  of  lamentable  squalor  and 
■disrepair,  having,  after  sundry  vicissitudes,  passed,  through  the 
Spencers,  into  Lord  Nortliampton's  possession.  Mr.  Herring  has, 
an  a  laudable  spirit  of  antiquarian  reverence,  published  this  little 

(6)  Cavalry  Life;  or,  Shetclies  and  Stories  in  Barracks  and  out.  By 
■J.  S.  Winter.    2  vols.    London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 

(7)  Chapters  in  the  lHatnry  of  Old  St.  Paul's.  By  W.  Sp.irrow 
■Simpson,  D.D.,  F.S.A.    London  :  Elliot  Stodi. 

(8)  Greek  and  Gothic  Progress  and  Decay  in  the  Three  Arts  of  Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture,  and  Painting.  By  the  Rev.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt. 
London  :  W.  Smith. 

(9)  Views  of  Canonbury  Tower,  A.D.  1400,  A.t>.  i6oo,  A.I>.  1800.  By 
•Richard  Herring.    London  :  Wei  theimer,  Lea.  &  Co. 


monograph,  in  the  hope  of  directing  public  interest  towards  one  of 
the  few  surviving  relics  of  the  domestic  life  of  mediajval  London, 
so  as  to  arrest  its  too  possible  destruction. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  given  us,  under  the  title  of  The  Booh  of  British 
Topography  (10),  a  classified  catalogue  of  the  topographical  works 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  relating  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  _  His  official  connexion  with  the  Museum  gave  him 
special  facilities  for  completing  a  work  of  obvious  general  interest 
and  value.  "  The  arduous  nature  of  the  task  of  bringing  together 
the_  titles  of  nearly  fourteen  thousand  books  on  one  particular 
subject  out  of  the  enormous  mass  of  volumes  on  the  shelves  of  the 
National  Library  is  sufficiently  obvious.''  The  large  collection  of 
Poll-books  in  the  Library  has  been,  we  are  informed,  necessarily 
omitted  from  want  of  space,  while  the  Civil  War  tracts  have  been 
only  occasionally  noticed. 

Most  of  Mr.  Scott's  Lmjs  of  a  Londoner  {11)  have  already 
made  their  appearance  in  print  in  the  columns  of  Punch  and  else- 
where ;  but  their  reappearance  in  a  collected  form  is  not  the  less 
welcome  lor  that.  All  of  them  are  marked  by  grace  and  by  well- 
trained  metrical  skill,  and  the  contents  o'f  the  volume  are 
judiciously  varied  in  tone.  We  select  for  quotation  "  Bientot," 
which  is  new  to  us  : — 

Let  it  be  soon  !    Life  was  not  made  to  long 

For  distant  hours  of  dim  futurity. 
Thy  presence  soothes  me  like  some  far-oft'  song. 
Oh  !  where  my  heart  has  rested  let  it  lie  : 
Hope  is  the  morning :  love  the  afternoon. 
Let  it  bo  soon  ! 

Let  it  be  soon  !    The  treasured  daylight  dies. 

And  changes  sadly  to  the  chill  of  night, 
But  summer  rrigns  for  ever  in  thine  eyes. 
And  at  thy  touch  grief  stealeth  out  of  "sight. 
After  sad  years  of  longing  love  must  swoon. 
Let  it  be  soon  ! 

Mr.  Dobson  has  industriously  collected  in  a  volume  (12),  which 
is  well  fitted  to  be  taken  up  in  a  stray  half-hour,  a  variety  of 
parodies,  macaronic  verses,  acrostics,  anagrams,  lipograms,  non- 
sense verses,  and  other  literary  toys.  Among  the  contributors  of 
new  matter  are  Mr.  Leland  (flans  Breitmann)  and  Professor  E. 
II.  Palmer,  from  whose  nonsense  verses  called  "  The  Shipwreck'' 
we  may  quote  some  stanzas  : — 

What  ship  could  live  in  such  a  sea  ! 

What  vessel  bear  the  shock? 
Ho  !  starboard  port  your  helm  .a-lee  ! 
Ho  !  reef  the  maintop-galIant;-trce 

With  many  a  running  block  ! 

And  right  upon  the  Scilly  Isles 

The  ship  had  run  aground ; 
When  lo  !  the  stalwart  Captain  Giles 
Mounts  up  upon  the  gall'  and  smiles. 

And  slews  the  compass  round. 

"  Saved !  saved  !  "  with  joy  the  sailors  cry, 
And  scandalise  the  skiff ; 
As  taut  and  hoisted  high  and  dry 
They  see  the  ship  unstoppered  lie 
Upon  the  sea-girt  clifi'. 

Ismay  Thorn  has  again  put  one  of  her  charming  children's 
books  before  us.  Over  the  Wall  (13)  has  so  much  really  good  stuff 
and  writing  in  it  that  we  may  surely  look  forward  to  more  am- 
bitious work  from  the  author's  hands.  Over  the  Wall  is  a  book 
that  will  not  only  please  a  child,  but  must  do  him  good  to  read. 
Some  of  the  passages  in  it  are  very  touching,  without  being  morbid, 
and  contain  sound  moral  teaching.  Some  are  amusing;  and 
all  are  natural,  showing  that  the  author  not  only  loves  children, 
but  thoroughly  understands  them.  We  wish  that  T.  Pym  in  the 
illustrations  had  studied  the  ages  of  the  children  more  accurately, 
as  it  strikes  us  as  absurd  to  see  the  cliildren  described  in  the  book 
as  being  eleven  and  twelve  drawn  as  if  they  were  six  and  seven. 

A  very  handsome  book  is  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.'s  edition  de 
luxe  of  Evant/eline  (14.),  with  twenty-three  original  and  capital 
drawings  by  Mr.  Dicksee,  and  with  initials  by  Messrs.  Barraud 
and  Scott.  Of  the  illustrations  fifteen  have  been  reproduced  by 
MM.  Goupil  in  lihotogravure,  and  the  rest  engraved  on  wood  by 
MM.  Klincicht  and  Lacour.  The  whole  get-up  of  the  edition, 
which  is  limited  to  a  thousand  copies,  is  excellent. 

Sam  (15)  is  a  pretty  little  story  of  two  boys,  the  one  rich,  the 
other  poor,  who  become  friends  after  having  opened  their  acquaint- 
ance with  a  fight.  The  various  incidents  in  "  the  little  while  "  of 
their  lives  which  occupies  the  story  are  graphically  and  interest- 
ingly described  ;  the  only  fiiult  we  have  to  find  in  it  is  that  the 
ending  is  almost  too  sad  for  a  child's  book. 

All  lovers  of  dogs  will  be  delighted  with  the  record  of  the 
careers  of  the  dogs  that  used  to  form  part  of  Sir  James  Simpson's 
household  (16),  full  as  it  is  of  characteristic  traits.    There  is  one 

(10)  The  Book  of  British  Topography.  By  John  P.  Anderson.  London: 
Satchell  &  Co. 

(11)  Lays  of  a  Londoner.    By  Clement  Scott.    London:  David  Bogue. 

(12)  Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentricities.  Selected  and  edited  by 
William  T.  Uobson,  Author  of  "Litei'ary  Frivolities,"  &c.  London: 
Chatto  &  Windus. 

(13)  Oi-er  the  Wall.    By  Ismay  Thorn.    London  :  Shaw  &  Co. 

(14)  Evangeline.  By  H.  W.  Longfellow.  With  Twenty-three  Original 
Illustrations  by  Frank  Dicksee,  A.K.A.  Edition  de  JLuxe.  London: 
Cassell,  Fetter,  &  Galpin. 

(15)  Sam:  the  Story  of  a  Little  While.  By  Ism.ay  Thorn.  London: 
Shaw  &  Co. 

(16)  Dogs  of  Other  Days.  By  Eva  Blantyie  Simpson.  London  and 
Edinburgh :  Blackwood. 
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epecially  curious  and  interesting  account  of  a  dog,  Puck,  that  was 
allowed  to  live  on  into  his  dotage,  and  behaved  exactly  as  human ' 
beings  are  wont  to  behave  in  the  same  circumstances,  returning, 
in  fact,  "  to  second  puppyhood,"  but  still  retaining  "  his  polite  and 
grateful  manners."  One  of  his  successors,  Wolf,  lived  in  a  state 
of  constant  war  with  the  parrot,  Dr.  John  Grey,  as  the  bird  had 
named  itself.  "  Dr.  John  used  to  viciously  lower  himself  from 
his  cage  by  means  of  the  curtains,  and  make  straight  for  the 
sleeping  dog,  with  the  foul  iutention  of  biting  his  tail.  Poor 
Wolf  would  waken  with  a  howl,  slink  off  to  another  secluded 
spot,  and  tall  into  a  doze  again ;  while  restless  Polly,  with  his 
slow,  awkward  walk,  would  pursue  the  swift  hound,  and  renew 
his  aitack  again  and  again,  till,  having  learned  by  bitter  experience 
that  Dr.  Grey's  approach,  if  slosv,  was  sure,  he  was  forced  to  beat 
a  retreat  from  the  room." 

Mr.  Lowder's  Life  (17)  is  the  memorial,  written  with  touching 
simplicity,  of  no  ordinary  man.  For  nearly  five-and-twenty  years 
Mr.  Lowder  was  the  clergyman  of  a  very  poor  parish  in  the  teeming 
East  of  London.  As  ho  was  a  ritualist,  he  ought,  we  suppose,  to 
have  ended  his  days  in  a  prison.  As  it  fell  out,  he  died  on  a  holiday 
in  the  Tyrol ;  and  when  his  body  was  brought  back,  the  burial 
gave  occasion  to  a  spontaneous  and  absolutely  unprecedented 
burst  of  popular  enthusiasm,  for  his  twenty-four  years  of  self- 
sacrifice  here  told  even  upon  the  population  of  St.  George'.s-in- 
the-East,  in  spite  of  the  savage  antagonism  against  his  form 
of  religion  with  which  he  had  at  first  to  contend.  As  a 
pronounced  Broad  Churchman  in  his  part  of  London  said, 
who  volunteered  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon  over  him,  "  he  was 
simply  fearless,"  as  specially  when  the  cholera  came.  "  Much  of 
his  work  was  wearisomely  commonplace  and  heavily  uphill.  Yet  it 
was  eminently  missionary  work  which  he  did.  It  needed,  and 
had  spent  on  it,  the  genuine  tire  of  a  holy  life,  and  it  has  made  a 
mark  upon  St.  Peter's,  which  those  who  can  remember  what  it  once 
was  know  full  well."  The  policy  which  dictated  the  Public 
Worship  Act,  were  it  to  be  ruthlessly  persisted  in,  would  cer- 
tainly deliver  the  Church  of  England  from  the  ministration  of 
such  as  Mr.  Lowder.  Whether  the  Church  of  England  would  be 
happier  for  the  deliverance  is  another  matter. 

In  JRofid  Scrnpings  (18)  Captain  Haworth  gives  us  both  a 
lively  and  unafl'ected  account  of  various  road  incidents  and  anec- 
dotes, most  of  which  were  worth  preserving,  and  some  capital 
hints  to  aspiring  coachmen.  His  account  of  the  Hungarian  team 
which  he  was  once  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  is  particularly 
interestin<r  and  instructive. 

The  edition  before  us  of  Mr.  Whittier's  King's  Mission  (19),  and 
other  poems,  is  ia  many  ways  excellently  got  up  ;  but  we  have  to 
make  to  it  the  old,  old  objection  that  the  pages  refuse  to  lie  open.  It 
would  seem  that  this  is  for  the  majority  of  English  binders  "  a 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 

(17)  Charles  Lowder  :  a  Biography.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  St. 
Teresa."    Loiulcm  :  Kegaii  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

(18)  Roud  Scrapings — Coaches  and  Coaching.  By  Captain  M.  E. 
Haworth,  Author  of  "  The  Silver  Greyhound."  "London  :  Tinsley 
Brothers. 


(19)  The  King's  Mission;  and  Later  Poems. 
Whittier.   London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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]\/rUSICAL  UNION.— .38th  Season.— M,  JULES  LASSERRE, 

Director  and  Proprietor,  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  Subscribers  that  the  SEVEN 
MATINEES  will  commence  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Tuesday,  April  18,  to  be  continued  on 
following  dates  :  Tuesdays,  May  9,  16,  June  6,  13, 20,  27. 

Subscription  for  Series,  42s.,  received  by  Mr.  Austin,  St.  James'a  Hall ;  Messrs.  Chappell*. 
0  New  Bond  Street ;  or  Monsieur  Lasserre,  121  New  Boad  Street,  W, 

T^ORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the- 

PR/ETORIUM,"  ■■  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH."  each3;i  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  " Christian  Martyrfl,"&c, 
atthe  DOKfi  GALLERY, 35NewBondStreet.  Daily .TentoSix.  1b. 

GKOSVENOR  GALLERY. 
r^ROSVENOR    GALLERY.— WINTER    EXHIBITION  at 

^  the  GROSVENOR  GALLERY,  NOW  orEN,  from  Ten  till  Six,  with  a  COLLECTION 
of  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  and  a  complete  COLLECTION  of  the  WORKS  of 
G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A.,  forming  the  first  of  a  Series  of  Annual  Winter  Exhibitions  illustrating 
the  Works  of  the  most  eipinent  Living  Painters.   Admission,  Is.   Season  Tickets,  58. 

pHELIMINAEY    SCIENTIFIC  EXAMINATION. 

J-  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON.-A  CLASS  in  all  the  subjects  (including  practical 
work)  for  this  Examination  will  bciiin  in  January  at  ST.  BAHTIiOLUMEWS  HOSPITAL, 
and  COLLEGE,  and  will  be  continued  till  the  Examinations  in  July.  Tlie  Class  is  open  to- 
Caniiidatts  who  are  not  studttits  of  the  Ilos^jital,  as  well  as  to  Students. 

Rev.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  Christ's  Coll.,  Camb.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  to  the  IIospitaL 
.^(.to/oo//— Norman  Moore,  M.I>.  St.  Catli,  Coll.,  Camb.,  Lucturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy 
to  the  Huspital. 

Chemist nj-\l.  E.  Armstrong.  Ph.D..  F.R.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry, 
i'/z/zs/c;— Frederick  Wornack.  B.Sc.  (Loud.),  Demonstrator  of  Physics  to  the  Hospital. 
Fee  for  the  whole  Course  (including;  Chemicals),  to  Students  of  the  Hospital,  i:8  83. ;  tO' 
others,  ilO  los. 

Particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  WARDEN  o£ 
the  Collejrc.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.G.   A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

■yiCTORIA    UNIVERSITY,    MANCHESTER.  —  Appoint- 

'  ments  are  about  to  be  mode  by  tlie  Council  to  EXAMINERSIIIPS  in  the  following 
subjects;  (1)  Classics,  (2)  Philosopliy,  (3)  Political  Economy.  (41  Enirlisli  Lanf;:uape  and 
Literature,  (5)  French,  (0)  German,  (7)  Mathematics,  (8)  Enj;ineerinp,  ('.))  Physics,  (101 
Chemistry,  (11)  Physiolosy,  (12)  Zoolosy,  (13)  Botany,  (14)  Geology  and  Palscontology.  The 
aiipointnients  arc  made  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  candidates  are  at  liberty  to  otter  them- 
selves for  the  Examinership  in  mure  than  one  subject.  Applications  of  Candidates  must  be 
made  on  or  before  February  1, 1882.  Information  as  to  duties,  stipends,  &c.,  may  be  had  o»- 
application  to  the  Regisirar. 

J.  G.  GREENWOOD,  Vice-Chancdlor. 
 R.  ADAMSON.  Menistrar.  

ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER.. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 
FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 
The  COLLEGE  FARM,  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  surrounds  tlie- 
College,  with  which  it  is  in  connexion,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500  Acres. 

PrtSi£/en!_His  Grace  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
Committee,  of  ilanugemcnt. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Eorl  of  DUCIE,  Chairman. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  BATUURST. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  HICKS-BE  ACH,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Lieut.-Col.  R.  NIGEL  F.  KINGSCOTE,  C.B.,M.P. 
GEORGE  T.J.  SOTHEROX-ESTCOURT,  Esq.,  M.P. 
AMBROSE  L.  GODDARD,  Esq. 
EDWARD  BOWLY,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esq. 
MajorT.  W.CHESTER  MASTER,  M.P. 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  Sc. 
apply  to  the  Pill^clPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  January  31. 

'yilE  REV.  ALEX.  J.  D.  B'ORSEY,  B.D.,  ■will  resume  his- 

*-  LECTURES,  CLASSES,  and  LESSONS  on  January  16,  at  King's  College,  from  Eleven, 
to  Four,  and  at  13  Prince  e  Square,  W.,  from  Five  to  Nine. 

THE  LADIES' COLLEGE,  Polygon  House,  SOUTHAMPTON.. 
Established  by  the  Hampshire  Association  for  Promoting  Female  Education,  Limited. 
Patrons. 

The  Riffht  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER, 
The  Risht  Hon.  Lord  NORTHBROOK. 
The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  EVERSLEY. 
r resident— ThQ  Right  Hon.  Lord  MOUNT-TEMPLE. 
Chairman  to  the  Council. 
SurfTCon-General  MACLEAN,  M.D..  C.B. 
The  object  of  the  College  is  tn  provide  for  the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen  a  sound  Education  at 
a  moderate  cost.    A  comfortable  home,  with  good  mural  training,  is  provided  ibr  resident 
students. 

Instruction  is  given  by  Professors  in  Mathematics,  Languages,  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 
EuL'lish  and  Forelu'n  Governesses  reside  in  the  CoUetre. 

The  SPUING  TERM  will  commence  January  23  for  Boarders,  and  January  24  for  Day 
Students. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Lady  Principal,  Miss  Daniels.  Polygon  House,  Southampton. 


S  L  E 


EDUCATION.— HIGHER  UNIVERSITY  for  LADIES,  and 

a  special  Course  of  Slusic  and  Art,  successful  in  producing  Artistes  of  great  power  ill' 
both  branches.  Fees,  including  residence.  Sixty  Guineas.— Miss  IlAltuls,  College  House,  St, 
John  s  Wood  Park.N.W. 

T3RIGHT0N  COLLEGE. 

rriiKuial-Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A..  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
riCC-/'/'inc/;)a!— Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
A  special  Army  Class,  in  which  preparation  is  made  for  Sandhurst,  \Voolwich,  Cooper's  Hill, 
and  Indian  Civil  Service,  has  been  in  active  work  for  some  time.    The  course  of  instructioa> 
enables  Boys  to  go  up  for  their  examination  direct  from  the  College. 
Tile  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Friday,  January  27. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

"of    WIGHT     COLLEGE,    R  Y  D  eI 

THREE   ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  NEXT  TERM  begins  January  2Gth. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Mastkr. 

lyr    A    L    V    E    R    N         C    0    L    L    E    G  eL 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Friday,  January  27.  Entrance  Examinations  Ott 
January  26  For  particulars  apply  to  IlKNuy  Alduich,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

DOVER  COLLEGE^ 
rrcsklent~'Evir\  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 
Next  Term  will  commence  on  January  18.  Board,  X4C  6s.  Tuition  from  13  to  18  Guineas. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  BELL,  M.A.,  the  Head  Master,  or  W.  KxocKBB. 

Esq.,  tlic  Honorary  Secretary. 

W  O  R  T  H  I  N  G     COLLEGE,  SUSSEX. 

'  '  Preparation  for  the  Public  Schools,  Universities,  and  Prolessions.  A  yearly  examina- 
tion is  held  to  test  the  progress  of  the  Boys. 

Proeijcctus^cs  and  recent  successes  at  the  Sandhurst  and  London  University  Examinations 
forwarded  on  application.   The  FIRST  TERM  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  January  26. 
Frinripnl-Mv.  AV.  E.  LLOYD  TREVOR. 
r/cc-PWncipa^-Mr.  FREDERIC  LOWE,  B.A.,  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge. 

UT.  ANDREWS    COLLEGE,    CHARDSTOCK,  Dorset.— 

^   Terms  moderate  and  inclusive.    NEXT  TERM  begins  January  27,  1882  Apply  to 

School  Secuktauv. 

TTICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY.— A  Public  Scliool,  with 

~  special  advantages  of  climate  and  unusual  opportunities  of  acquiring  modern  Languages. 
Board  and  tuition  in  no  case  exceed i/O  ayctir.~rriiicijja(,  R.  HALLE Y  CHAMBERS.  M.A.- 
with  ten  Assistant  Masters. 
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The  Saturday  Keview. 


[January  14,  1882. 


nPRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Collis,  D.D.  Tlie  Wiirdcn.  KICUARD  F.  CURRY. 
JVLA.,  is  :issisted  by  Seven  Residsnt  Musters.  Clussicul  luid  Modern  Sides.  I*rci)aration  for 
tlie  Universities,  and  all  t-oniiK'titive  Exuniinaticna,  Spccinl  CIhsjCs  fur  the  Army  Exauiina- 
tions.  Great  attention  paid  to  Modem  Lun:^ua2c9.  Junior  Department  for  Young;  Boys. 
I.iir^e  riayin^  Fields,  Gyinnusiuni,  Fives  Courts,  &c.  ie.  Terms  50  and  tiO  Guineas  per 
aupum.— Apply  to  the  Waudkn. 

PREPAK.'!lTION  for  the  UNIVERSITIES,  for  the  NAVAL, 

*  MILITAKY,  nnil  CIVII,  SKUVICES,  nnd  f.ir  pcifriil  pursnits.  tiniU-rthc  direction  of 
t)ie  Iluuil-Mn~tcr,  the  Ul-v.  .IAMF.S  WllITi:.  M.A.,  hitc  IKiHl--Mii.~t<v  (.1  tin-  OvIorJ 
MJitiiry  CoUiVc,  mill  loniicrlv  ln.»iict..i  in  MutlR-miitics  lit  tin-  Koj  ill  .Militaiv  Aiu.lciny, 
AWihvich  ;  assisti'il  hy  a  Im  w  sI.iU'oI'  lUsiikiit  Mastrii,  Griidimtis  in  llononrs  of  O.xfuid  imd 

'Cambridi:e. — Aiuilicittions  lov  infonniition  as  to  Cadetslii[is.  Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  Medals, 

'Teruu,  successes  of  former  Fupils,  Stc.  to  be  made  to  ttic  Secretary, 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 
Jloyal  Naval  School,  New  Cross,  S.E.  ALFRED  EAM£S,  Secrclari/. 

"FOLKESTONE.  —  Mr.   W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Univcrsities.Woolwich, Sandhurst. and  all  Competitive  K.vaminations.  A  few  Vacaneies. 

Xyi-^iBLEDON   SCHOOL.— This   School,    established  pria- 

*  '  cipally  for  tlie  EtUication  of  those  intended  for  the  Army,  titiord^  special  means  of 
Prtparation  lor  the  ditterent  Militsiry  and  Naval  ConipciitivL'  Aiipuintmeiiiy. 

An  uiui5;ually  lar^e  stali"  of  Masters  enables  eaeh  Pupil  to  receive  eomplete  individual 
instruct. uii  and"  iittuntion. 

For  tlic  lar;t  twenty  years  the  yearly  average  numherof  Successful  Candidates  who  have 
pikjsed  diri'Ct  from  this  School  for  Woolwich.  Sandhurst,  and  the  Line  has  been  17. 

The  NEXT  TEIiM  conimenecs  on  Tne&dny,  January  17. 

For  further  partieulars,  apply  to  either  of  the  llead-Mastera,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Brackenduuy 
or  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Wynne,  Wimbledon  School.  Surrey. 

T  INTERPRETER- 

1  Works  specially  adapted  lor 
prepares  CANDIDATES  for  all  Examinatious — Address,  TUTOR,  72  Slier- 


ARMY,  CIVIL   SERVICE,  STUDEN'J 

SHIPS,  &C.-A  successful  TUTOR,  the  Aulhor  of  sever 


the  .\rmy,  &c 

ibrookc  Koad,  Fulha'm,  S.W. 


J^MESBURY  HOUSE,  PAGE  HEATH,  BICKLEY,  Kent. 

Eev.  EDMUND  FOWLE,  Author  o£  a  very  successful  Series  of  Latin  ami 
■Greek  School  Books,  receives  THIRTY-THREE  EOYS  uuder  the  age  of  I'itteen, 
tO' prepare  for  the  Public  Schools. 


ORNING  PREPARATORY  GLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street.  Portman  Square.  W.  The  LENT 
TERM  conimenees  Monday.  January  10.  New  Pupils,  til ;  Kindergarten  and  Transition 
•Class.  10  ;  Uplier  School,  11  A.M. 

ELICATE  BOYS.— A  Married   OXFORD  GR.\DUATE 

witli  twenty  acres  nf  grounds, 
Ibtink  House,  near  Malvern. 


ithout  otlier  duties)  receives,  in  a  lartre  Country  House, 
IX  ruiVATE  PUPILS,  who  need  especial  care._M.A.,  Mi 


(CANDIDATES    for    MATRICULATION    at    the  English 

Universities  are  received  and  prepared  at  the  COLLEGE.  ISLE  of  CUMBUAE.  N.13. 
A,ll  applications  should  be  made  to  the  Very  llev.  the  PuovosT  of  Cl'Mbuae,  the  Collci^e, 
Isle  of  Cumbrae,  N.B. 

HAEIFE-DALE  SCHOOL,  near  BEN-RIIYDDING,  Leeds. 

A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GEXTLKM  i:  N'. -Preparation  for  Scholarship 
.-and  other  Examinations,    Moiiern  Lumjua^ies.    Xatiuul  ^cimicc.     Splendid  site.  Referentres 

to  Xoblemen  and  Ciun  ch  Dignitaries,  &c.— Apply  to  Kev.  T.  Guangku  IIutt.M.A  Entrance 

Scholarship  Examination  in  January. 

A   CHARMING   aud   unusually   comfortable    HOME,   iu  a 

-^-^  beautiful  and  licalthy  part  of  the  country,  one  hour  from  London,  is  offered  to  a  limited 
lumiber  of  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  under  Fifteen,  by  an  EXPERIENCED  TUTOR, 
jui  JI.A.  of  Oxford,  in  Classical  Honours,  who  devotes  himself  entirely  to  liis  Pupils,  and 
trains  them  for  the  Public  Schools,  &c.  Prospectus,  with  list  of  distinguished  references,  will 
ie  sent  on  appl.cution,  by  letter  ouly,  to  OxKOltD,  care  of  Willint{'s  Newspaper  Advertisement 
Offices,  3j:t  Strand,  W.C. 

Ti^  XAMINATIONS.-GENTLEMEN  roqinrincr  careful  indivi- 

dual  attention  may  he  received  on  speeial  terms  as  BESIDENT  PUPILS  by  Mr.  H 
HEWITT,  M.A.  Double  First  Class-man  tCamb.)  and  University  Examiner,  Jtc.  'Excellent 
iiouse  and  locality,  34  The  Cedars,  Putney,  S.W. 

KEV.  R.  H.  QUICK,  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow, 
takes  ns  Boarders  YOUNG  BOYS  iiicparing  for  the  Public  Schools.— .\ddres3,  IliU 
House,  Guildford. 

OVERSLADE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  near  RUGBY.— 

^  '  The  Kev  G.  F.  WRIGHT.  JI.A,.  late  Fellow  ofC.  C.  C.  Cnmli.  formerly  .Vssistiint-AIasttr 
at  Shrewsbury  School  and  at  \\'eIlington  Collej^e,  prepares  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools. 

/CHELTENHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.-HEAD-MASTER- 

SHIP  The  Governors  under  the  Pate's  Grammar  School  and  lIo'=pital  Charity  Sehcme 

:iA3n  u'ive  notice  that  they  intend  to  proceed  to  the  Election  of  a  HEAD-MASTER  on 
I'ebruary  8,  1882. 


L  Theexistin-p 
about  :fii  liuank-i^ 
exten-idii  of  -^u.  !! 
-Bottrdcrs.    In  iia-t 

2.  Tlie  Ilta.l-Mn 
.->-ear.  witli  a  eaiiit;i 


■liool  buiUlinL"*  comprise  a  res 
mil  I  )av  Si'holars.  nnd  thr 
biiiiaiii-^."  Th.-  S.'ii.H.I  ^it  , 
Years  iL  ha^  had  about  '.'Ahi  ^'.-hi 


1  OCIMI 

,  ill  pi 


V  tlU'  S 
-vut  tixv 
i-M-erl 


'l  lit  i:'. 


}v^M■<•  fur  ilir  Af  i-'cr,  find  aerommodatiou  for 
'    :!        I  ,t'     tiiL'  iitipr()\emcnt  and 
Jl  Dn\-  Sehulars  and  DO 

.:u     -  Mi^  l,uuidL-r.-i. 

i-i.'  TX'ut  lice,  und  rffi'i\ea  stipend  of  fliiO  a 
iLT  lir  1,1  lur  the  lii  st  iunidi-L'd  sriiulnrs.  Xi  per 
>iul  tliut  nii.nlier.  He  Will  iiI.m.  be  at  liberty 
tiuii  jiniviclLd.  The  beale  uf  capitatiun  fees 
ubject  to  eertuin  restrictions,  and  to  reviaiou 


'  T'niversity  in  Ihe  United  KinirdoTn.  The 
ul  ilii  Si  r(Mid  Grade,  Greek  und  a  second 
I'  III  lid  tinii  in  accordance  with  tlie  duc- 
~t  i  ,11  iM[io  to  be  given  in  the  School, 

'J'liey  slinuld  be  on  foolscap 


in  foolscap 
iiils.  whicH 
lid  state  tlic  caiittidate's  ii!-'e, 
io  iimltjituki'  the  duties  of  the 
ly  !ifTniMiian\  iiiL'  papers,  in  one 
IL'  ilfinutaiv  S.Trtturv  to  the 
L'd  Ue;id-.MastLT.^)iip." 


head  for  the  scc> 

to  take  Boardtrs  to  tlie  extent  of  the  aceominoiii 
*nd  the  retrulatious  as  to  Boarders  are,  however,  i 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Governors. 

Tlie  He!id-Arn<;tcr  mustbn  a  Gradunte  of  sni 
curriculum  of  tlie  sfhcniL'  is  tliat  umkiI  m  sehotji 
modern  lan:_'iia,.;(.-  \'v'\n'j  optional  .^ulijert'i.  Krll-' 
trincs  of  the  Church  ot  En^^land  is  tunder  certain 

'i.  Applications  will  not  be  received  after  January  :!n. 
paper,  in  the  candidate's  own  writing:,  ami  iu_coni| m  c  i  liy 
<unless printed)  should  be  on  the  same  sized  puji  r.    I  -Im 
■whether  he  is  married  or  sin'.sle,  and  when  lie  would  b_-  IVl'i' 
]Mustership.    Ea<'h  application  should  be  euelused.  with  imv 
foolscap  envelope,  and  be  sent  by  post,  addressed  to  "  I  1 
G^jccrnors  of  the  Grammar  School,  Cheltenham,"  and  tiidoi.- 

5.  Prints  OF  the  ^rheme  fof  tlio  details  of  w'iCh  rvt  ry  candidate  will  be  deemed  to  have 

nutiee)  may  be  olit!tliifd  frniii  the  liucen'^  I'l  iiii.'i  ^,  ui ,  alter  Oe;:eNiher         Irt.Ml,  upon  written  ' 

aipplieiition  tu  the  IIomu:  \.k  i  Si^;! 'lii;  I'A  i:  i  .  :i''.Miiipaitird  hy  a  .sttiinped  and  diieeted  foolscap  ' 

enveloiie.   No  other  coinniuuicatiun  should  be  iidJrejsed  to  tiie  Honorary  Secretary  by  any  i 

candidate.  i 

C.  The  selerted  candidate  will  be  required  to  make  the  declaration  set  forth  in  tlie  scheme, 
aad  to  enter  into  a  written  aij;reement  with  the  Governors. 

Cheltenham,  December  M,  18^1. 

WESLEYAN  COLLEGE,  TAUNTON.— HEAD-MASTER- 
SI  nr.^Tn  consequence  of  the  retirement,  in  Jul  \'  next,  of  Thomas  Sijilv,  Rsq.,  B..\., 
after  thirty-nine  years'  hi^hlv  e.-teemed  serviec.  the  l>iu  (iurs  :iie  pie|)ared  to  receive  Apjiliea- 
tlons  fur  the  position  of  H EAD-M ASTKK.  Applicants  must  be  members  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Society  und  Graduates  ol  Oxford,  Cuiubrid-e.  or  London.  All  communications 
inudt  be  sent  to  Mr.  Kegisald  Baumcott,  Taunton,  trom  whom  lurther  particulars  may  be 
obtained. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL   STEAM  NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 

UNDEPv  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  JIA.TESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

.REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL   Ul.  lIjRN  TICKETS. 
Departures  for— 
BOMBAY... 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS.  CEYLON,  I'ortnialitly  t  Wednesdav.  12  :)0  P.M. 

CHINA.  STRAITS.  JAPAN   (' From  Eriiulisi, 

ADELAiniO,  MELBOURNE,  S'i'DNEY   „  )  Monday. 

GIBIIALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADF.N,  Weekly,  hy  each  of  the 
ahove  depaiturcs. 
Xo.NDO.N  Offices  :  122  LEADENIIALL  STREET,  E.C.,  and 
25  COCKSPUU  STREET 


 Weclily       ■>  From  Gravcsond, 

■■  "■•    ••      nightly  (.Wednesday.  12  :)0 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


QCOTTISH     UNION    and    NATIONAL  INSURANCE 

COMPANY,  Established  :fl21. 
CAPITAL   SIX  MILLIONS  STERLING. 
Invested  Funds,  £2,700,000.     Yearly  Revenue,  £600,000. 
£250  £1,0  0  0  £)00 

for  Secured  by  Payment  of  for 

£6  5s.  £25  £12  10s. 

Y'eaTly,  at  a^e  Thirty  next  birthday. 
By  ORDINARY   E.VRLY  BONUS  POLICIES,  payable  one  month  after  proof  of  death. 
TR.WELLING  AND  RESIDENCE  allowed  iu  most  parts  of  the  world  from 
the  outset,  and  at  End  of  Three  Years  world  wide,  free  of  charge  ; 
Entitled  to  rank  for  Bonus  ;  Indisputable  through  errors  or  omissions  ; 
Liable  only  to  reduction  in  amount  on  non-payment  of  Premium. 
FIRE  INSURANCE. 
Almost  all  kinds  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 
CuiEF  Offices  : 
EDINBURGIL  I  LONDON. 

35  St.  A-MinEW  Squ.\ke,  I         3  KiSG  Wii.i.hm  Stiief.t,  E.G. 

O  R  T II  E  R  N      A  S  S  U  RANGE  COMPANY. 

Establi^llcd  iraG.      1  MOORGATE  STREET.  LONDON. 
Subscribed  Capital.  £:),ono.(liiO.  of  which  [.aid  up  £auo,000. 
!■  ire  Reserve  Funds.  £tj:it^,198. 
Life  Funds  as  [ler  last  a,.:count,  £1,553.028. 

)Ha3NIX         FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Established  1782. 
Insurances  a^xainst  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightniuf?  etfected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arrauged  with  promptitude  aud  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BROO.MFIELD,  Secretary. 
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UNION     ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

FIRE.  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed    £2,500,000. 

Capital  paid  up    £2.50,000. 

Life  Funds  iu  Special  Trust  for  Lite  Policy  Holders  exceeds  £GCO,  OOOU 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income,  £037.000. 
CniF.F  Offices-19  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 
\Vest  Ekd  0fpices_8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

TMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Establishcl  Hin._l  OLD  BROAD  STRF.KT.  E.C.:  and  22  PALL  MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  S.MITU.  (Jaural  Manaaer. 

ASSURANCE  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

-^^^   Assurance  against  Railway  Accidents  alone  Assurance  nfrainst  Fatal  Accidents  at 

Sea._As.surauee  of  Employers'  Liability.- BAILWA  Y  PASSENGERS'  ASSUJ'.ANCE 
COMPANY.  The  oldest  and  largest  Conipanv  insuring  against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The 
Ki;:ht  lion.  Lord  KINNAIHD,  r.V(n(>mf/».  Subscribed  Ca')ital.  il.ow.ooo.  Paid-up  Capital 
and  lieserve.  £2 lo.iino.  il,7oii,0i)i;  has  been  paid  as  compensation.  Ajiplyto  the  Clerks  at  the 
Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or  Ci  Cornhill,  or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildinss,  Charing 
Cross,  London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 


BRIGHTON.— J5E1) FORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 
Esplanade.    Near  tho  A\'r  ■  Pier.   C  mtral  and  qn  iet.    Lone  established.    Suites  of 
Rooms.  SpaciousColFee-roontfor  l-adiesnud  Gentlemen.  Sea-WaterServieein  theHoiel. 

BENJN.  BULL.  Manaucr, 

TPURNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    '^v    APART  M  E  N  T  S 

J-  THROUGHOUT  on  ■,!'H.:dER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  E  ^  1 1  ■  'ir:-'e  for  time  given.  Ijar^e,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illnstratcd  pricedCatalo-'iu  -  I'erms.postfree.— 248,249,  and  ".iSU  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
audi**,  20.and2lMorweU       t    U'.  Establifihed  1862. 


HINDLEY'S 
CHINTZES. 


FRY'S 
COCOA. 


OEIGINAL  DESIGNS, 


FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9(1.  per  yard. 


Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 
C.  HINDLEY  &  sows. 
200  TO  £D4  ^3*  OXFORD   STREET,  W. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  IS7S. 
MEDALS,  SYDNEY,  l<i?0.    MELBOURNE,  1331. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA 

A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." 

Stnntlard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S    COCOA  EXTRACT 

"  strictly  pure. "_W.  W.  STnr»n.\RT. 

F.I.C.,  r.C.S.,  Ci7y  Ana  i/sl,  Bristol. 

FIFTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


THROAT 
IRRITATION 

AND 

COUGH. 


QORENESS  and   Dnnesa,  Ticldinfr 

and  Irritation,  inducing;  Cou^h.  and  affecting  the 
Voice.  Tor  these  symptoms  use  Epps's  Glycerine  Ju- 
jubes. Glycerine,  in  these  a;j:reeable  confections,  beinj 
in  proximity  to  the  s'auds  at  the  moment  they  are  ex- 
cited by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes  actively  healinji. 
Sold  only  in  Boxes,  7id.  and  Is.  lid.,  labelled  "  JAMES 
EPPS  &.  CO..  Homoeopathic  Chemists." 

Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  JAMES  EPPS  & 
CO. :  *'  Gentlemen,—  It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to 
know  that,  after  an  extended  trial,  I  have  found  your 
Glycerine  Jujubes  of  considerable  benefit  (with  or  with- 
out medical  treatment)  in  almost  all  tbrms  of  throat 
disease.  They  soften  and  clear  the  voice.  Yours  faith- 
fully, Goudon  Holmes,  L.R.C.P.E.,  Senior  Physieiaa 
to  the  Municipal  Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary." 


IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 

MR.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician. 
PERSONALLY  adapts  his  improved  Spectacles  at  his  residence,  3  Endsleich  Gar.lens, 
F.uston  Siiuare.  London  (three  doors  from  St.  Pnncrns  Cliurehl.  daily  troui  Ten  till  Four 
(Siitmiliu  s  c\ccptC(ii.  Testimonials  Iroin  Sir  .Julius  Benedict.  John  Lowe.  Esq.,  M.D.,J.P., 
Lviiii,  rln  .iriiiii  t,)  II.R.II.  Prince  of  Wales  ;  A'eu.  .\rclideacon  Palmer,  Clilton  ;  Lieut.-Geu. 
MiH  intilkn.  lli  ciit:',rd  :  the  Rev.  ^lother  Ahliess,  St.  Mary's  Alihey.  Ilendon  ;  and  hundreds 
of  others,  iu  .Mr.  l.AL  RASCK's  pamphlet,  "  Spectacles  :  their  Use  aud  Abuse,"  post  free. 

PICTURES,  BRONZES,  and  WORKS  of  ART  on  SALE  at 

39  Southampton  Street.  Strand.  Pictures  Cleaned.  Lined,  and  Restored.  If  iu  the  worst 
condition.  Frames  Cleaned  or  Uet'llt  equal  to  New.   Sales  attended  on  Commission. 

CHARLES  DEAR,  39  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
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EGYPT. 

ANT  discussion  of  what  is  taking  place,  and  has 
recently  taken  place,  in  Egypt  is  sabject  to  the  very 
serious  drawback  that  accurate  knowledge  is  impossible  ; 
that  we  have  to  trust  solely  to  newspaper  reports,  and  that 
these  reports  are  manufactured  very  quickly,  are  often 
contradictory,  and  commit  no  one.  What  seems  to  be 
certain  is,  that  on  Sunday  the  8th  the  Consuls- General  of 
England  and  France  waited  on  the  Khedive,  and  read  to 
him  the  contents  of  an  identical  Note  Nfhich  they  had  been 
ordered  by  telegraph  to  lay  before  him.  The  Khedive 
thanked  the  Consuls-Generarl,  but  made  no  ofiBcial  reply. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards  Sir  E.  Malet  went  by  himself  to 
the  Khedive,  and  stated  that  the  object  of  the  English 
OoTernment  in  sending  the  Note  was  to  show  that  it  was 
working  in  harmony  with  the  Ministry  of  M.  Gambetta 
in  Egyptian  matters,  as  it  had  worked  with  the 
Ministries  of  M.  Gambetta's  numerous  predecessors.  Of 
the  contents  of  the  Note  no  authentic  account  has 
been  given  to  the  public.  The  importance  and  meaning 
of  such  documents  turn  very  often  on  a  phrase  or  a 
single  word,  and  it  is  impossible  to  criticize  fairly  Lord 
Granville's  language  until  we  know  what  he  really  said. 
If  the  summaries  of  the  Note  given  by  newspaper  corre- 
spondents are  accurate,  the  two  Powers  distinctly  pledged 
themselves  to  "  prevent  all  causes  of  complications,  interior 
*'  or  exterior,  which  might  hurt  the  regime  established  in 
■"  Egypt."  This  is  no  doubt  a  very  strong  pledge,  and  it 
may  possibly  have  been  given  in  the  words  reported  ;  but 
Lord  Granville  generally  writes  very  good  English,  and  he 
must  have  been  off  his  guard  if  he  really  talked  of  com- 
plications hurting  a  regime.  The  true  text  of  the  Note 
was  of  course  telegraphed  to  Constantinople,  and  the 
Porte  thought  itself  justified  in  telegraphing  remonstrances 
to  London  and  Paris.  The  Turkish  Ambassador  in  Paris 
saw  M.  Gambetta,  but  did  not  give  him  a  copy  of  the  tele- 
graphic remonstrance,  and  listened,  it  is  said,  with  gentle 
satisfaction  to  the  assurance  of  M.  Gambetta  that  the 
Note  contained  nothing  new  and  meant  nothing  new.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  remonstrate  in  a  gentler 
and  smoother  way.  What  has  taken  place  in  the  English 
Foreign  Office  with  regard  to  the  Turkish  remonstrance 
no  one,  not  even  newspaper  correspondents,  professes  to 
know.  No  European  Power  seems  as  yet  to  have  taken 
■official  cognizance  of  the  Note,  and  what  is  said  one  day  in 
foreign  newspapers  as  to  the  views  of  their  Governments 
is  unsaid  the  next.  In  Egypt  alone  has  the  Note  had  any 
immediate  and  serious  effect,  and  there  unfortunately  it 
has  had  an  effect  directly  the  opposite  of  that  which  it  may 
be  supposed  it  was  intended  to  produce.  It  was  pre- 
sumably meant  to  frighten  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the 
national  party,  and  teach  them  that  they  must  behave 
decently  if  they  wished  to  avert  intervention.  Having 
their  attention  thus  pointedly  drawn  to  the  subject,  they 
have  thought  it  carefully  over,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  threat  of  a  joint  intervention  is  a 
mere  bugbear ;  that  no  one  will  punish  them  for  producing 
complications  that  hurt  the  regime  established  in  Egypt, 
and  that  the  worse  they  behave  the  happier  they  will  be. 

It  may  be  useful  to  call  to  mind  that  some  little  time 
ago  Lord  Granville  wrote  a  despatch  in  which  he  said 
that  England  had  no  preference  for  one  Egyptian  Minis- 
try over  another,  and  wished  to  interfere  in  Egypt  as 
Jittle  as  possible,  but  must  reserve  ita  right  to  interfere 


in  case  Egypt  became  a  prey  to  anarchy.  No  one  seemed 
to  object  to  this ;  the  Suzerain  seemed  to  think  it 
natural  that  an  outsider  should  appear  on  the  scene  in 
case  anarchy  should  disturb  a  Turkish  province ;  the 
other  Powers  seemed  to  think  English  interference,  under 
certain  circumstances,  quite  natural  and  right.  But 
France  may  have  very  excusably  asked  for  an  explanation, 
which  we  should  certainly  have  asked  from  her  if  a 
statement  like  that  made  by  Lord  Granville  had  been 
made  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  We  have  entered 
into  a  joint  protectorate  of  Egypt  with  France,  and  con- 
stantly profess  to  wish  to  carry  out  our  singular  engage- 
ment towards  France  in  a  loyal  and  cordial  spirit.  When 
one  of  the  joint  protectors  says  that  in  case  of  anarchy 
he  will  interfere,  the  other  seems  to  have  a  right  to  say 
that  so  will  he,  and  to  ask  that  this  interference  should  be 
carried  out  in  common.  If  France  asked  for  a  declaration 
to  this  effect.  Lord  Granville  had  no  choice  but  to  give 
it,  or  to  put  an  end  to  the  joint  protectorate  altogether. 
There  is  no  reason  so  far  to  suppose  that  England  has 
been  pushed  on  or  cajoled  by  France.  It  is  rather  England 
which,  by  taking  the  first  step  in  advance,  has  forced 
France  to  assert  its  unquestionable  claims  to  share 
in  the  protectorate.  Why  Lord  Granville  thought 
it  necessary  to  telegraph  in  haste  a  statement  which 
would  naturally  have  formed  a  part  of  an  ordinary, 
quiet,  unostentatious  diplomatic  missive,  and  how  he 
came  to  pledge  himself  to  interfere  in  case  of  com- 
plications hurting  a  regime,  if  he  did  so  pledge  him- 
self, we  must  wait  to  learn.  The  explanation  given 
subsequently  by  Sir  E.  Malet  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Note,  and  the  reported  assurances  given  by  M. 
Gambetta  to  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  seem  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  was  little  more 
than  to  signify  that  the  two  protecting  Powers  would  do 
what  one  of  them  had  said  it  would  do — interfere  in  case 
of  anarchy.  The  joint  Note  would  probably  have  attracted 
as  little  attention  as  the  statement  of  Lord  Granville  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Tunis  expedition.  Englishmen,  the 
Porte,  Egyptians,  Italians,  and  every  one  else,  look  most 
justly  and  naturally  with  the  deepest  distrust  on  the 
prospect  of  France  intervening  in  Egypt  under  any  cir- 
cumstances after  the  sad  experiences  of  that  disastrous 
undertaking.  Misfortune  makes  strange  bedfellows,  but  it 
would  be  a  very  great  misfortune  that  made  us  lie  down 
with  the  authors  of  an  expedition  begun  with  hypo- 
crisy and  carried  on  with  brutality.  Still  Foreign 
Secretaries  often  cannot  take  cognizance  of  the  bad  way 
in  which  a  thing  is  done,  if  they  have  no  diplomatic 
ground  to  object  to  what  is  done.  Lord  Granville  would 
not  have  been  justified  in  saying  that  the  joint  protectorate 
of  Egypt  was  at  an  end  because  the  Tunis  expedition  had 
not  been  carried  on  to  his  taste ;  and  if  the  joint  protec- 
torate was  not  at  an  end,  the  claim  of  one  protector  to 
interfere  in  case  of  anarchy  seems  as  good  as  that  of  the 
other. 

Even  now  intervention  may  be  avoided.  The  surest 
way  to  make  it  unavoidable  is  to  exaggerate  everything 
unfavourable  in  Egypt,  and  to  keep  up  a  feverish  excite- 
ment about  Egyptian  affairs.  Every  day  some  such  ques- 
tion is  raised  as  whether  there  is  a  national  party 
in  Egypt,  whether  it  has  any  respectable  leaders, 
whether  the  Porte  is  fomenting  or  repressing  its  ambi- 
tion,  whether  it  wants  anything  more  than  the  Con- 
trollers would  give  it,  whether  England  and  Prance  had 
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not  better  buy  up  the  rights  of  the  Sultan  over  Egypt. 
These  are  all  very  interesting  questions  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  are  very  pressing  questions.  We  might 
hope  that  a  little  time  svould  be  given  us  to  think  over 
them.  Unfortunately,  this  cannot  be  said  of  one  question 
"which  seems  to  be  very  immediate  and  very  pressing. 
Unless  reports  singularly  consistent  are  mere  fabrications, 
the  insubordination  of  the  army  is  daily  increasing.  The 
new  Under-Secretary  of  War  is  unable  to  make  his 
friends  obey  him  better  than  he  obeyed  the  Khedive. 
Troops  are  urgently  needed  in  the  Soudan  ;  but  those  that 
are  told  to  go  refuse  to  go.  An  officer  is  ordered  to 
inspect  quarantine  arrangements ;  he  flatly  declines,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Ministry  is  only  saved  by  a  volunteer 
kindly  offering  to  take  his  place.  It  was  perhaps 
■worth  while  to  try  whether  the  mere  threat  of  an  inter- 
vention would  frighten  the  mutineers  ;  but  at  any  rate 
the  experiment,  if  worth  trying,  seems  to  have  .failed. 
Anarchy  has  become  a  possibility  that  must  be  contem- 
plated as  it  was  contemplated  by  Lord  Granville  some 
weeks  ago.  The  stream  of  things  in  Egypt  sets  towards 
anarchy  with  even  greater  distinctness  than  it  did  then. 
If  an  emergency  arises,  the  English  Government  must 
do  something.  It  cannot  sit  still,  for  it  has  pledged 
itself  to  interfere  in  case  of  anarchy.  It  cannot  claim 
to  interfere  single-handed,  for  it  is  bound  by  its  long- 
standing engagement  to  its  co-protector.  It  cannot 
allow  Turkey  to  interfere  in  its  stead  and  in  that  of 
France,  for  England  will  never  allow  a  country  once 
under  its  protection  to  become  the  prey  of  the  Turks. 
It  can  consistently  with  its  pledges,  but  most  utterly 
against  the  wishes  of  the  country,  join  with  the 
authors  of  the  Tunis  expedition  in  putting  down  Egyptian 
anarchy.  This  is  no  doubt  the  logical  result  of  the 
situation ;  but  it  does  not  absolutely  follow  that  it  is  the 
only  course  for  the  English  Government  to  pursue.  It 
may  say  that  it  will  act,  but  only  in  concert  with 
Europe,  and  not  singly  with  France.  That  great 
instrument  of  good,  the  European  concert,  may  be 
once  more  drawn  out  of  its  box  and  made  to  dance. 
There  are  great  difficulties  in  this — the  difficulties  of 
delay,  the  difficulties  of  adjusting  conflicting  claims, 
the  very  great  difficulties  of  managing  Egypt  in  future 
under  a  too  complicated  system  of  joint  intervention. 
But  there  are  innumerable  difficulties  attending  every 
possible  course,  and  reflection  may  show  that,  among 
many  dangerous  courses,  the  least  dangerous  would  be  to 
call  all  the  Great  Powers  and  the  Porte  into  council,  not 
to  discuss  whether  England  should  act  or  join  in  acting, 
but  what  is  the  best  form  and  the  prudent  limit  of  her 
action. 


CURRENT  POLITICS.  ' 

^TIHERE  has  been  abundance  of  public  speaking  this 
-L  week,  chiefly  on  the  Conservative  side.  The  Session 
is  drawing  near,  and  no  one  knows  what  the  Session  may 
bring  with  it.  Among  other  possibilities,  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  dissolution,  and  those  who  are  working  on 
behalf  of  the  Opposition  naturally  desire  to  lay  the  best 
possible  foundations  for  success  when  the  next  electoral 
struggle  begins.  It  was  said,  and  probably  with  truth, 
that  the  last  election  showed  that  the  elections  are  deter- 
mined by  the  prevailing  current  of  provincial  thought,  and 
that  the  thought  of  the  provinces  is  something  inscrutable 
to  ignorant  persons  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  in 
London.  Recent  experience  has  also  shown  that  those  who 
profess  to  understand  provincial  thought  agree  that  the 
provinces,  if  they  like  anything  more  than  another,  like  a 
good  strong  case — wholesale  denunciation,  tremendous  in- 
vectives, endless  repetitions.  The  Midlothian  campaign  re- 
vealed to  both  parties  this  great  secret  of  success  ;  and  Lord 
Lytton  has  now  shown  that  he  is  quite  prepared  and  tho- 
roughly fit  to  profit  by  the  lesson.  He  has  made  at 
Woodstock  a  speech  which  deserves  to  have  a  considerable 
influence  on  pi'ovincial  thought.  Abuse,  more  abuse,  aud 
then  more  abuse  was  poured  out  in  an  nnceasing  torrent 
for  the  guidance  of  provincial  electors.  The  objection 
that  in  his  speech  there  was  nothing  but  abuse,  and  that 
he  did  not  offer  anything  to  instruct  those  who  in  a 
critical  moment  ask  what  it  is  that  ought  to  be  done,  is 
irrelevant.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  a  speaker  having  it 
Jii'  his  main  object  to  influence  provincial  thought  should 


be  scrupulously  fair.  It  is  not  his  business  to  be  fair.  It 
may  be  all  very  well  for  people  in  London  to  try  to  be 
fair,  and  to  be  content  to  be  impotent.  As  triumphant 
Liberals  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  the  last  elections, 
fairness  and  impotence  go  together  in  the  provinces. 
It  is  the  strong  case  that  wins,  and  everything  must 
be  done  to  make  the  strong  case  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible. It  requires  a  very  small  degree  of  imparti- 
ality in  Liberals  to  recognize  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  has  given  very  many  openings  for  suc- 
cessful attack,  and  an  Opposition  speaker  is  at  liberty 
to  captivate  provincial  thought  by  attacking  without  stint 
and  without  hesitation.  Of  course  in  the  oratory  of  attack 
every  speaker  has  his  own  style.  Lord  Salisbury,  for 
example,  is  perfectly  willing  to  attack  his  opponents  when 
occasion  offers ;  and  every  one  must  allow  that,  when  ho 
attacks,  he  makes  his  attacks  felt.  But  the  style  of  Lord 
Salisrury  is  very  different  from  that  of  Lord  Lytton.  He 
abuses,  but  he  lights  up  his  abuse  by  revealing  the  work- 
ings of  his  own  mind.  He  contributes  to  the  general- 
stock  of  public  thought  on  the  subjects  he  handles.  He 
condenses  into  epigrams  conclusions  up  to  which  he  has 
led  his  hearers  and  his  readers.  He  adds  novelty,  and 
often  an  instructive  novelty,  to  discussion.  But  different 
men  work  in  different  ways  ;  and  a  party  speaker  may  be 
helping  his  party  in  the  constituencies  when  he  merely 
repeats  what  has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  but  puts 
into  his  language  all  the  passion  and  decorations  ho  can 
command. 

There  are  also  Conservative  speakers  of  an  altogether 
different  type.  Among  the  leaders  of  the  party  there  are 
many  who,  whether  addressing  Parliament  or  constituen- 
cies, .are  always  moderate,  sensible,  and  practical ;  and, 
perhaps,  in  spite  of  the  mysterious  vagaries  of  provincial 
thought,  such  men  do  more  good  to  their  party  than  is 
ordinarily  supposed.  If  fairness,  sense,  and  moderation 
are  merits,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  three  better  speeches  than  those  recently  made  by 
Colonel  Stanley,  Sir  Richard  Cross,  and  Mr.  Gibson. 
If  any  one  wishes  to  see  how  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
procedure  may  be  approached  by  a  speaker  who  knows  the 
real  needs  of  Parliament,  and  is  alive  at  once  to  the  neces- 
sity and  the  dangers  of  reform,  ho  cannot  do  better  than  study 
the  speech  of  Sir  Richard  Cross.  If  he  wishes  to  see  a  tem- 
perate, dispassionate  dissection  of  the  working  of  the  Irish 
Land  Act,  he  cannot  do  better  than  study  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Gibson.  Sir  Richard  Cross  most  justly  said  that  the 
obstruction  which  is  now  denounced— not  the  Irish  ob- 
struction designed  to  make  Parliament  ridiculous,  but  the 
obstruction  designed  as  tending  to  make  the  Government 
powerless — is  not  of  new  growth.  It  was  brought  to  the 
last  stage  of  perfection  by  Mi-.  Chamberlain,  who,  now 
that  he  is  a  Minister,  complains  that  obstruction  prevents 
his  bringing  out  of  their  pigeon-holes  at  least  a  score  of 
admirable  Bills  which  would  make  the  commercial  world 
happy  if  he  could  but  produce  them.  But  Sir  Richard 
Cross,  because  he  smarted  under  obstruction,  is  not  going 
to  defend  it  when  it  is  turned  against  those  who  made  him 
smart.  There  are  changes  in  Parliamentary  procedure 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  both  parties  who  have 
had  long  Parliamentary  experience,  would  be  beneficial  ; 
and  as  to  most  of  them  there  is  so  close  an  agreement 
that  they  might  be  easily  carried  after  a  little  discussion 
and  a  few  compromises.  No  one,  for  example,  seriously 
thinks  that  the  rules  of  the  House  as  to  motions  for  ad- 
journment are  the  best  that  could  be  devised.  There  is  a 
second  class  of  proposed  changes  which  theoretically  have 
much  to  commend  them;  but  which  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  work  out  practically.  There  are  Bills  which  might 
be  advantageously  referred  to  a  Committee  other  than  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House ;  but  no  one  has  as  yet 
been  able  to  show  precisely  what  these  Bills  arc,  how  the 
new  Committees  are  to  be  constituted,  and,  above  all,  how 
these  Committees  would  find  hours  enough  for  their  work. 
Any  practical  suggestions  on  these  heads  would  be  received 
with  a  general  readiness  to  listen  to  them.  Proposals  for  a 
compulsory  termination  of  debate  stand  on  a  different  foot- 
ing. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  days  are  gone  by 
when  important  debates  were  closed  after  an  honourable  un- 
derstanding between  the  leaders  of  both  parties.  But,  if  they 
are  gone  by,  and  cannot  be  recalled,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  an  equally  good  result  could  be  attained  by  a  com- 
pulsory rule.  There  are  three  most  serious  objections  to 
any  such  rule,  and  the  House  may  be  expected  to  give  due 
weight  to  these  objections  before  it  adopts  a  compulsory 
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rule.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  rule  might  give  too  great 
a  power  to  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  It  might  fetter  Mr. 
Chamberlain  too  much  when  he  is  once  more  in  opposition. 
In  the  next  place,  it  wonld  largely  impair  the  weight 
■which  the  decisions  of  the  Commons  have  with  the  Lords. 
The  minority  in  the  Commons  is  under  a  Liberal  Ministry 
almost  sure  to  be  the  majority  in  the  Lords,  and  the  peers 
■would  be  apt  to  feel  and  to  say  that  it  was  only  when 
a,  Bill  reached  their  House  that  the  opposition  to  it 
had  anythirg  like  fair  play.  Lastly,  a  compulsory  rule 
cannot  possibly  stop  obstruction.  Those  who  wore  not 
allowed  to  speak  on  one  subject  could  find  hundreds  of 
other  subjects  on  -which  no  one  could  pi-event  their 
speaking.  Some  debate  must  always  be  allowed,  and 
even  a  short  debate  on  item  after  item  of  the  Budget 
would  make  progress  in  public  business  impossible. 

More  attention  than  usual  seems  to  be  paid  to  the 
election  which  will  shortly  take  place  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  This  is  partly  on  account  of  the  defection 
of  great  Whig  proprietors  from  the  Liberal  party  whicb  it 
has  revealed,  and  partly  because  the  contest  lies  between 
a  representative  of  the  landlords  and  a  representative  of 
the  tenant-farmers.  The  defection  of  Lord  Gret  is  of 
no  great  moment  ;  but  that  of  Lord  Zetland  is  of 
considerable  importance,  as  it  shows  the  current  of 
thought  beginning  to  prevail  among  hereditary  Whigs. 
It  is  naturally  thought  very  satisfactory  by  Conser- 
vatives that  the  most  respectable  of  their  opponents 
should  join  them ;  but  a  Conservative  defeat  would 
show  that  in  these  days  it  does  not  make  much  differ- 
ence whether  the  great  Whig  landowners  join  the  Con- 
servative ranks  or  not.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that 
in  our  Parliamentary  history  there  have  always  been 
political  shirtings  in  leading  families,  and  that  some  lead- 
ing noblemen  have  been  constantly  going  over  or  coming 
back,  and  that  recently  there  have  been  secessions  to  the 
Liberals  as  well  as  from  them.  The  contest  in  the  North 
Riding  would  be  entirely  one  of  the  ordinary  political 
character  if  Mr.  Rowlandson  was  only  a  Liberal.  The 
Conservative  candidate  makes  the  usual  attacks  on 
his  opponents,  and  the  Liberal  candidate  makes  the 
usual  replies.  So  far  as  there  is  anything  specially 
to  distinguish  the  Conservative  candidate,  it  is  that  not 
only  is  he  a  zealous  protectionist  and  supports  a  duty  on 
corn,  but  he  has  also  arrived  at  the  philosophic  doc- 
trine that  protective  duties  do  not  increase  the  price 
of  the  protected  article.  Lord  Gret,  who  sticks  very 
faithfully  to  the  elementary  truths  of  political  eco- 
nomy, will  find  the  addition  to  his  philosophy  contri- 
buted  by  his  new  ally  rather  difficult  to  swallow.  On 
agricultural  questions  there  appears  to  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  candidates,  as  the  Conservative  has 
adopted  almost  completely  the  opinions  of  his  opponent, 
which  appear  to  be  of  a  comparatively  mild  and  inoffen- 
sive character.  If  the  issue  is  not  to  be  I'egarded  as  really 
a  political  one,  but  is  merely  whether  the  tenant-farmers 
are  entitled  to  have  one  more  representative  of  their  class, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  small  one. 


THE  FRENCH  REVISION  SCHEME. 

THE  statement  which  M.  Gambetta  read  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  last  Saturday  is  a  singular 
example  of  political  steering.  Two  opposing  ideas  have 
evidently  been  present  to  its  author's  mind  during  the 
labour  of  composition.  He  has  wished  to  make  the  changes 
in  the  Constitution  general  enough  not  to  show  too 
plainly  that  revision  would  never  have  been  proposed  but 
for  the  difficulty  of  getting  Scmtin  de  liste  adopted  in  any 
other  way,  and  he  has  also  wished  to  make  the  changes  in- 
troduced with  this  motive  as  little  fundamental  as  possible. 
The  preamble  of  the  Bill  insists,  as  M.  Gambetta  has  often 
insisted  before,  that  it  will  not  be  competent  to  the  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  any  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which 
have  not  been  expressly  submitted  to  it  by  the  two 
Chambers.  The  accuracy  of  this  limitation  has  been  vehe- 
mently disputed  by  M.  Cl^menceau  and  his  friends,  and  the 
preamble  does  not  say  what  would  happen  if  the  Congress 
■were  to  disregai'd  it  and  to  revise  the  Constitution  gene- 
rally. Even  if  this  length  be  not  ventured  on,  the  Legis- 
lature is  under  no  analogous  obligation.  Though  the 
Congress  may  not  be  competent  to  revise  the  Constitution, 
except  in  certain  assigned  particulars,  every  member  of 


the  two  Chambers  may  propose  to  make  the  list  of  these 
particulars  longer  than  it  is  already.  If  the  Extreme  Left 
IS  anxious  to  see  two  out  of  the  three  public  powers  alto- 
gether abolished,  and  Franco  loft  to  the  government  of  a 
single  elective  Assembly,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any 
private  deputy  from  making  the  suggestion,  and  securing 
for  it,  by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  a  very  inconvenient  amount 
of  discussion. 

The  first  clause  of  the  Bill  Is  concerned  with  the  method 
of  electing  the  two  Chambers.  A  large  part  of  the  pre- 
liminary statement  is  devoted  not  to  a  defence  of  the 
changes  it  proposes  to  introduce,  but  to  a  justification  o£ 
the  Cabinet  for  not  introducing  more.  One  minority  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  like  to  abolish  the  Senate 
altogether.  Another  minority  wishes  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  Senate  to  remain  exactly  wliat  they  are. 
M.  Gambetta  is  anxious  to  show  that  both  these  minorities 
are  equally  in  the  wrong,  and  that  the  right  thing  to  do 
is  to  keep  the  Senate  in  being,  but  to  alter  its  construction 
and  retrench  its  powers.  In  order  to  prove  his  point  he 
has  recourse  to  that  treasure-house  of  convenient  formulas, 
the  Democratic  Principle.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Democratic  Principle  that  there  should  be  two  Chambers ; 
consequently  he  implores  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  not 
to  lay  destroying  hands  upon  the  paragraph  in  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution  which  assigns  the  legislative 
power  to  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But  ib 
IS  equally  in  accordance  with  the  Democratic  Principle 
that  the  Senate  should  be  elected  in  a  different  way  from 
tliat  in  which  it  is  elected  at  present;  consequently  he  im- 
plores the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  lay  improving  hands  upon 
the  paragraph  in  the  same  article  which  deals,  by  way  of 
reference,  with  "  the  composition,  the  mode  of  nomination, 
"  and  the  attributes  of  the  Second  Chamber." 

M.  Gambeita  does  not  propose  to  alter  the  arrangement 
by  which  every  one  of  the  36,000  communes  of  France  is 
represented  in  the  Electoral  College  which  nominates  the 
Senators.  The  reason  he  gives  for  maintaining  this  provi- 
sion will  seem  to  many  people  to  tell  the  other  way.  It  is 
that,  under  the  present  system,  not  a  single  municipal 
councillor  can  be  elected  unless  his  political  opinions  are 
in  harmony  with  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  commune. 
Considering  how  large  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  in  a  small  French  village  is  concerned  with 
matters  into  which  politics  do  not  enter,  it  can  hardly  be 
convenient  that  the  members  should  be  chosen  with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  a  particular  piece  of  business  which 
has  to  be  transacted  once  in  nine  years.  Probably,  how- 
ever, M.  Gajibetta's  liking  for  the  separate  repiesentatiou 
of  each  commune  in  the  Electoral  College  is  rather  due  to 
his  appreciation  of  the  strength  of  the  love  of  local  independ- 
ence which  in  France  contrives  to  co-exist  with  an  equally 
strong  passion  for  centralization.  M.  Gambetta  is  pledged, 
however,  to  alter  something  in  the  Constitution,  so  he  pro- 
poses to  alter  the  proportion  in  which  the  communes  are 
represented.  Instead  of  each  commune  returning  one  dele- 
gate, it  will  return  one  as  at  present,  and  one  more  for 
each  additional  500  electors  inscribed  on  its  register. 
This  will  make  no  change  in  32,630  communes  ;  they  will 
each  as  now  return  one  delegate.  But  2,560  will  return 
two  delegates,  470  will  return  three,  and  so  on  till  -we 
come  to  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux,  which  will  re- 
turn over  a  hundred  delegates  each,  and  to  Paris,  which 
will  return  855.  It  will  be  seen  that  M.  Gambetta  abstains 
from  proposing  any  change  in  the  proportion  of  Senators 
to  departments.  The  department  of  the  Seine,  for  example, 
will  have  no  more  voting  power  in  the  Senate  under  the 
new  arrangement  than  it  has  at  present.  The  only 
diti'erence  will  be  that  Paris  will  have  an  absolute  pre- 
dominance in  the  Electoral  College  of  the  department.  It 
will  be  as  if  Middlesex  and  Cumberland  each  returned  five 
members,  and  a  Reform  Bill  were  passed  with  a  great  deal 
of  parade,  not  to  give  Middlesex  more  members  than  Cum- 
berland, but  to  give  Loudon  more  votes  than  Barnet  in  the 
election  of  the  members  for  Middlesex.  Much  thesamecourse 
is  taken  with  the  Life  Senators.  In  the  days  when  every 
vote  was  important,  and  the  Government  might  in  any  divi- 
sion be  left  in  a  minority  in  the  Senate,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  the  necessity  of  making  the  life  members 
offer  themselves  for  re-election  to  the  two  Chambers  voting 
together.  Now  that  M.  Gamoetta  feels  as  safe  in  the 
Senate  as  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — if  indeed  he  does 
not  feel  safer — he  can  afford  to  show  mercy.  The  exist- 
ing Life  Senators  are  to  be  left  alone  on  the  express 
I  ground  that  some  of  them  would  have  no  chance  of 
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being  re-elected,  and  that  the  Government  docs  not  wish 
to  be  hard  on  them.  In  future,  however,  there  will  be  no 
Life  Senators.  Their  place  will  be  taken  by  seventy-five 
national  Senators,  elected  by  the  two  Chambers  for  the 
same  term  as  the  departmental  Senators, 

Even  when  to  these  proposals  is  added  the  more  impor- 
tant one  which  relates  to  the  amendment  of  money  Bills 
by  the  Senate,  the  effect  which  the  reading  of  them 
produces  is  a  conviction  that  if  this  were  all  that  the 
Constitutional  Revision  Bill  provides  for,  it  would  never 
Lave  been  brought  forward.  A  Minister  who  wishes  to  | 
maintain  and  strengthen  a  new  Constitution  will  ho 
very  shy  of  subjecting  it  to  needless  alteration.  He  i 
will  lather  bear  with  it  as  it  is  than  tiy  to  the  ills  of 
icvision.  But  the  Constitutional  Revision  Bill  doe> 
provide  for  something  else.  It  proposes  to  insert 
in  the  article  relating  to  the  two  Chambers  a  state- 
ment that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall  be  elected  by 
Scrtitui  de  liste.  This  is  the  real  reason  why  the  Bill  has 
been  introduced.  M.  G.\mbetta  is  not  satished  with  the 
present  Chamber,  and  he  does  not  expect  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  Chamber  that  the  present  mode  of  election  will 
give  him.  The  majority  returned  under  Scratin  d''arron- 
dissement  might  seem  Republican  enough  for  any  one, 
but  it  is  not  Republican  enough  for  M.  Gambetta. 
At  least,  if  it  be  Republican  enough  in  point  of 
quantity,  its  Republicanism  is  not  of  the  right  quality. 
If  the  deputies  were  elected  by  departments  instead  of  by 
arrondissements,  M.  Gambetta  thinks  that  he  could  count 
more  confidently  on  their  devotion.  It  must  be  supposed 
that  he  is  right  in  this  calculation,  since  his  adversaries 
have  worked  it  out  with  precisely  the  same  result.  The 
objection  nniversally  made  to  election  by  departments  is 
that  it  would  make  a  popular  Government  virtually  omni- 
potent. With  election  by  arrondissements,  it  is  said,  all 
manner  of  local  feelings  and  interests  have  to  be  consulted  ; 
and  the  necessity  of  doing  this  throws  the  choice  of  the 
candidate  upon  the  local  party  managers,  who  have  to 
choose  the  men  most  likely  to  conciliate  local  opinion. 
With  election  by  departments  local  opinion  goes  for 
nothing,  because  the  feelings  and  interests  of  one  arron- 
dissement  are  neutralized  by  those  of  the  rest.  Con- 
sequently, the  electors  have  nothing  to  think  about  except 
the  political  qualifications  of  the  candidates;  and  upon 
this  point  they  naturally  look  to  the  party  leaders  in  Paris 
rather  than  to  the  party  leaders  in  the  constituency.  It  is 
intelligible  enough,  therefore,  that  M.  Gambetta  should 
prefer  Scrutin  de  liste  to  Scrvtin  d" arrondissement.  What 
is  less  intelligible  is  why  this  preference  should  be  so 
strong  as  to  lead  him  to  prefer  Opposition  to  office  if  he 
cannot  obtain  it.  Still,  M.  Gambetta  is  not  a  man  to  act 
from  mere  caprice ;  and  before  pronouncing  that  he  is 
staking  too  much  upon  this  one  throw,  it  will  be  prudent 
to  wait  to  see  what  it  is  that  he  intends  the  throw  to  bring 
hiiu. 


TFIE  EDINBUEGU  REVIEW  OX  THE  WHIGS. 

EACH  successive  protest  on  behalf  of  plain  Whig  prin- 
ciples produces  a  more  and  more  pathetic  effect  as  it 
appeal's  in  the  EdinTjiirgh  E.evieu\  The  sometime  organ  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  of  the 
triumphant  reformers  of  1832,  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
afterwards  of  Lord  Palmerston,  has  a  just  claim  to  repre- 
sent and  express  a  respectable  tradition.  The  immediate 
predecessor  of  the  present  editor  died  a  member  of  a  Whig 
Cabinet,  in  which  at  that  time  JVlr.  Gladstone,  notwith- 
standing his  personal  distinction,  had  less  influence  than 
almost  any  other  of  his  colleagues.  The  majority  of  the 
IVlinisters  were  much  more  inclined  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Sir  GeorgeLewis,  while  Lord  Palmerston  smilingly  glanced 
at  the  key  of  the  drawer  or  despatch-box  in  which  he  kept 
Mr.  Gladstone's  frequent  and  abortive  resignations.  The 
secret  of  the  Whig  stronghold  was  betrayed  by  Lord 
Russell,  whose  revived  passion  for  tinkering  the  Consti- 
tution had  been  checked  by  Lord  Palmerston.  The  party 
would,  as  the  result  showed,  have  done  wisely  to  gratify 
Lord  Russell's  vanity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  make  his  first  swoop  on  the  electoral  sheep- 
fold.  The  Edinburgh  Jiei'icw  cannot  bear  to  admit  that 
he  has  since,  under  the  influence  of  passion  and  political 
cupidity,  entered  on  more  ambitious  flights. 

In  reluctantes  dracones 
Egit  amor  tiapis  atque  pugnse. 


The  greatest  of  modern  political  changes  has  consisted,  not' 
in  the  defeat  of  one  party  by  another,  but  in  the  gradual 
establishment  of  the  personal  supremacy  of  a  single  states- 
man, who  until  middle  life  professed  moderate  opinions. 
The  unprecedented  extravagance  of  adulation  which  is 
now  habitually  addressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  indicates  the 
substitution  of  the  direct  despotism  of  the  multitude  for 
responsible  Parliamentary  government.  Demagogues  and 
aspirants  to  promotion  vie  with  one  another  in  degrading 
worship  of  the  popular  idol.  Responsible  counsellors  or 
leaders  of  a  party  are  less  fulsome  in  their  eulogies  of 
chiefs  whom  they  properly  regard  as  the  first  among  equals,. 
Cssau  and  Napoleon  contrived  to  obtain  similar  homage, 
and  turned  it  to  their  own  purposes. 

In  the  midst  of  revolutionary  changes  of  temper  and  of 
institutions,  the  veteran  Whig  of  the  Edinburgh  B.evievy 
vainly  endeavours  to  persuade  himself  and  his  readers 
that  the  moderate  section  of  the  Liberal  party  is  still' 
dominant  withiu  its  ranks.    He  says  with  much  truth  that 
the  most  searching  criticisms  of  the  economical  and  legal 
effect  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  have  proceeded  from  Liberaf 
statesmen  and  writers.     "  The  Duke    of  Argyll,  the 
"  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  and  JJarl   Grbt,  all  stanch 
"  Liberals,  stated  in  their  speeches  last  Session  what  Whig- 
"  principles  applicable  to  Ireland  really  are."    But  noner 
of  the  three  is  in  office,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  sits  in  ih& 
Cabinet  as  the  representative  of  the  remarkable  doctrine- 
that  "  there  may  be  times  when  it  is  the  highest  duty  of 
"  a  Liberal  Government  to  support  and  assert  the  law."  In- 
other  words.  Whig  principles  have  become  powerless,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  at  any  future- 
time  recover  their  influence.   The  great  democratic  consti- 
tuencies which  never  cared  for  Whig  principles  are  about  to- 
be  indefinitely  reinforced  and  multiplied.    The  opinionfg. 
of  thoughtful  Whigs  are  probably  unanimous  in  disap- 
proval both  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  legislative  policy  and  of 
his  frequent  and  vague  encouragements  of  spoliation  and' 
anarchy  ;  but  a  judge  lately  in  a  single  morning  enfran- 
chised a  rabble  which  would  outvote  all  the  intelligent 
and  conscientious  Whigs  in  England.    M.  Thiers,  as  the 
Reviewer  remembers,  stated  some  years  ago  that  France- 
was  Centre  Gauche,  or,  by  a  liberal  translation.  Whig.  The- 
shortest-sighted  of  statesmen  scarcely  made  a  grosser  pro- 
phetic blunder  when  he  preferred  the  Republic  as  the 
system  "  which  divides  us  the  least."    The  Republic  which 
was  after  the  war  acclaimed  and  welcomed  in  spite  oi' 
ample  warnings  by  English  Liberals,  has  reduced  the 
dynastic  parties  to  helplessness  and  silence,  and  there  is- 
no  longer  a  Centre  Cauche,  because  policy  and  opinion 
have   moved   much  farther   to   the   Left.    M.  Thiers 
never   foresaw   that,   within  a   dozen  years   from  the 
establishment    of    the   Republic,    the   Church,  of  the 
majority  of    Frenchmen    would   be   officially  insulted 
and  systematically  persecuted,  and  that  the   spirit  and 
tendency  of  legislation  would  rapidly  become  more  and' 
more  revolutionary.    It  was  useless  to  warn  optimists- 
that  there  were  no  Republicans  in  France  except  Jacobins., 
and  that  the  new  institutions  would  be  administered  hy 
their  only  genuine  supporters.     The  apologist   of  the 
English  Centre  Gauche  contends   in  vain  that  the  com- 
munity which  never  heartily  cared  for  the  Whigs  has 
suddenly  become  enamoured  of  their  cause  when  it  is  at 
the  lowest. 

One  of  the  texts  of  the  orthodox  Whig  discourse- 
is  taken  from  Mr.  Milner  Gaskell's  article  on.  "  The 
"  Position  of  the  Whigs."  The  Reviewer  will  find,  on 
a  more  careful  perusal,  that  Mr.  Milner  Gaskell's  con- 
victions and  sympathies  much  resemble  his  own.  The- 
main  difference  is  that  the  younger  writer  expresses  w  ith 
the  candour  of  natural  impatience  the  political  despair 
which  the  Edinbiirgh  Beview  is  not  yet  prepared  to  avow. 
Both  of  them  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  escape  from 
the  necessity  of  confessing  final  and  ruinous  failure.  At 
the  time  of  the  last  election  Mr.  Gaskell  took  an  activa 
and  efficient  part  in  the  preliminary  agitation  and  in  the 
actual  struggle;  and  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  strove- 
to  appease  or  anticipate  alarm  by  enumerating  the  plain 
Whig  principles  which  were  to  be  affirmed  by  the  return 
of  a  Liberal  majority,  although  Mr.  Gladstone  neither 
cared  nor  pretended  to  care  for  the  whole  batch  of  con- 
stitutional doctrine  or  for  any  part  of  its  contents.  It  is 
probable  that  nothing  could  have  materially  altered  the 
result  of  that  disastrous  struggle ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  followers  had  a  singular  advantage  in  their  opportunity 
of  pi-esenting  to  the  constituencies  issues  of  foreign  policy 
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*  involving  the  alternative  between  peace  and  war.  It  ia 
;  trne  that  the  settlement  of  Afghanistan  had  nothing  to  do 

*  with  the  domestic  policy  of'  England,  which  it  never- 
1  theless  largely  tended  to  determine.  At  the  time  of 
,  the  election  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  not  to  have  medi- 
tated any  experiment  in  Irish  legislation.  As  the  Dake 
of  Argyll  has  stated,  no  such  measure  was  submitted 
to  the  Cabinet  on  the  'eve  of  the  Session  of  1880; 
and  at  that  time  it  pleased  Mr.  Gladstone  to  denounce 
Lord  Beaconsfield  for  his  warning  that  the  state  of 
affairs  was  dangerous.    The  mischief  began  when,  with 

'  inexcusable  levity,  in  the  midst  of  a  debate  the  Minister 
suddenly  proposed  a  Bill  for  limitation  of  evictions  which 

.  raised  the  whole  question  of  legislative  con6scation  of  pro- 
perty. The  scheme  rapidly  expanded  into  the  Irish  Land 
Bill,  which  in  its  logical  consequences  threatens  the 
possession  of  any  kind  of  real  or  personal  property  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  That  the  great  Whig  landowners  who 
sit  in  the  present  Cabinet  should  approve  of  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  or  of  its  later  developments  is  absolutely  incre- 
dible. The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  says  that,  "  if  there  be  any 
"  members  of  the  Administration  who  have  allowed  their 
"  better  judgment  on  great  questions  of  social  order  and 
"  the  rights  of  property  to  yield  to  the  exigencies  of  party 
"  interest,  we  can  only  say  that  we  should  have  pursued 
"  a  different  course."  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  Lord  Spencee,  Lord  Kimberley,  and 
Lord  Hartington  approve  of  judicial  rents  and  of  the 
transfer  of  ownership  from  the  landlord  to  the  tenant.  It 
is  more  to  the  purpose  to  observe  that  they  may  never- 
theless have  been  right  in  allowing  their  general  opinions 
to  yield  to  the  exigencies  of  party.  One  or  two  of  their 
number  seem  to  exceed  the  license  of  paradox,  as  when 
Lord  RiPON  gives  a  thousand  pounds  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  a  candidate  representing  the  Farmers'  Alliance  ; 
but  it  may  be,  on  the  whole,  desirable  that  sincere  and 
veteran  Liberals  should  as  long  as  possible  co-operate 
with  those  who  have  succeeded  to  their  name.  For 
all  that  is  known,  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Kimberley 
may  sometimes  outvote  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  delay 
Mr.  Gladstone's  acceptance  of  some  new  and  flagrant 
project  of  robbery.  The  extent  of  the  difl'^rence  of  opinion 
which  divides  the  present  members  of  the  Cabinet  has  been 
forcibly  expressed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  at  other 
times  seemed  to  imply  that  his  colleagues  were  approxi- 
mately unanimous.  For  the  purpose  of  expressing  with 
proper  smartness  his  alleged  agreement  with  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  on  a  certain  question,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that 
he  valued  their  coincidence  of  opinion  the  more  because  on 
many  other  points  they  were  widely  separated.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has,  in  or 
out  of  oSice,  at  any  time  differed  from  his  Whig  colleagues, 
except  on  the  question  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  conjectured  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  differs  from 
a  large  section  of  the  Cabinet  as  strongly  as  from  the  Duke 
of  Argyll.  The  moderate  Liberals  adhere  to  the  plain  old 
Whig  principles ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  with  his 
mobs  and  his  caucuses  at  bis  back,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
will  be  as  much  stronger  than  his  adversaries  in  votes 
as  he  is  weaker  in  reason  and  justice. 


THE  LAND  COURT  APPEALS. 

THE  first  group  of  appeals  has  been  decided  by  the 
Irish  Land  Commissioners,  and  the  resalt  is  sufiici- 
ently  instructive.  There  were  thirty-nine  cases  before  the 
Commissioners.  In  twenty-six  the  judicial  rent  was  con- 
firmed; in  one  it  was  lowered  still  further ;  in  eight  it  was 
raised,  sometimes  not  inconsiderably.  The  remaining 
cases  were  cases  in  which  the  Sub-Commissioners  had 
refused  the  application  of  tenants,  and  their  decisions 
were  confirmed.  Thus  in  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  net  list  of  cases  the  judicial  rent  has  been  increased, 
while  the  maintenance  of  it  in  the  others  depends 
on  a  general  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
missioners—momentous, indeed,  but  fortunately  not  final. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  judgments  delivered 
on  this  point  by  two  of  the  three  Land  Commis- 
sioners at  Belfast  on  Wednesday,  it  is  at  least  satis- 
factory that  the  whole  question  will  be  finally  settled 
in  another  Court,  which — with  no  disrespect  to  the  Land 
Commission — comniauds  somewhat  greater  confidence 
than  that  tribunal  itself.    The  interpretation  of  "  Healy's 


"  clause  "  has  been  long  seen  to  be  the  crucial  point,  and 
the  fact  that  thatclause  was  comparatively  little  discussed  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  measure '  has  nothing  in  ifc 
that  is  very  surprising.  The  form  in  which  it  was  accepted 
by  the  Opposition  ci-itics  in  the  House  of  Lords — the  exclu- 
sion from  liability  to  rent  of  all  improvements  made  by  the 
tenant  or  his  predecessors,  in  title  for  which  he  or  they  had 
not  been  paid  or  otherwise  compensated  by  the  landlord — 
might  well  seem  to  even  unfriendly  censors  to  be  as  free  from 
objection  as  any  legal  interference  with  the  natural  course 
of  things  could  be.  It  did,  in  fact,  little  more  than  pub 
into  legal  shape  the  actual  practice  of  honourable  landlords 
and  sensible  tenants.  No  good  landlord  would  raise  the 
rent  on  a  tenant's  improvements  until  the  tenant  had  had 
an  enjoyment  of  them  sufficient  to  compensate  him ;  no 
tenant  in  his  senses  would  risk  outlay  on  improvements' 
unless  he  had  a  fair  prospect  of  such  enjoyment,  and,  if 
that  was  not  sufficient,  a  corresponding  decrease  of  lent 
for  a  time.  Regarded  in  this  light,  the  provision  might 
seem  one  of  the  least  objectionable  in  the  whole  Bill,  inas- 
much as  it  might  prevent  some  hardship,  check  some 
imprudence,  and  redress  some  wrong,  instead  of,  as  certain 
other  provisions  were  almost  certain  to  do,  acting  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction.  It  was,  however",  seen  very 
shortly  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  view  of  the  pro-- 
poser,  nor  that  which  the  Land  League  and  its  sympa- 
thizers intended  to  contend  for.  It  was  upon  this  clause, 
now  become  a  section  of  the  Act,  that  Mr.  Pabnell  founded 
his  celebrated  theory  of  prairie  value.  If  under  the  system, . 
general  though  not  universal  in  Ireland,  by  which  the 
tenant  is  the  chief  improver,  all  improvements  thus  made 
by  any  predecessor  in  occupancy  could  be  gob  to  be 
recognized  as  made  by  predecessors  in  title  of  the  actual 
occupier;  if,  further,  the  Land  Commissioners  could  be 
induced  to  hold  that  a  lease  or  a  long  uninterrupted  tenancy 
at  an  unaltered  rent  was  not  compensation  under  the  Act, 
in  some  cases  at  any  rate  the  reduction  to  prairie  value 
or  something  like  it  was  a  logical  necessity. 

The  at  first  sight  incomprehensible  judgments  of  the 
Sub- Commissioners  gradually  began  to  suggest  that  this 
construction  of  Healy's  clause,  which  had  never  been 
so  much  as  hinted  at  in  Parliament,  and  which  most 
assuredly  would  not  have  been  accepted  there,  was 
entertained  seriously  by  those  who  were  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  law  in  Ireland.  Even  so  early 
as  the  Crawford  case  the  intention  to  ignore  the  general 
principle  by  which  a  leaseholder's  improvements  fall  in  to 
the  freeholder  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  was  evident, 
and  in  many  other  cases  a  deliberate  confusion  of  pre- 
decessorship  in  occupancy  with  predecessorship  ia  title 
was  the  only  ground  discoverable  for  the  indiscriminate 
reductions  of  rent  indulged  in.  The  judgment  of  the  Chief 
Commissioners  was  therefore  anxiously  expected,  and  it  is 
sufficiently  unsatisfactory.  The  assertion  of  the  Standard 
Correspondent  that  private  instructions  had  been  given  to 
the  Sub-Commissioners  on  this  matter  of  Healy's  clause — 
an  assertion  which  has  been  the  subject  of  some  curious 
and  very  inexplicit  denials  on  the  part  both  of  its  author  and 
others — is  certainly  not  rebutted  by  the  judgment  of  Wed- 
nesday. Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan,  dividing  the  contentions  of 
the  counsel  for  the  landlords  into  three  heads,  decided 
on  all  of  them  adversely  to  the  landlords,  and  in  favour 
of  the  widest  application  of  the  clause.  It  is,  perhaps,, 
not  too  much  to  say  that  he  decided  in  favour  of  assuming 
that  when  Parliament  said  "title  "  it  meant  "  occupancy," 
and  that  when  it  said  "  otherwise  compensated  "  it  meant 
nothing  at  all.  Mr.  Commissioner  Litton  concurred,  but 
Mr.  Commissioner  Veenon  dissented  from  this  in  a  few 
sentences  showing  his  usual  common  sense  and  equitable 
judgment,  though  he  was  carefol  to  afiBrm  his  inexpertness 
in  Jaw.  Fortunately,  the  Act  reserves  points  of  law 
(unless  the  Commissioners  refuse  to  refer  them)  for  the 
cognizance  of  the  ordinary  Court  of  Appeal  consisting  of 
trained  judges,  and  to  this  Court,  accordingly,  Healy's 
clause  will  go.  Upon  the  finding  of  the  judges  two  things 
depend.  The  one  is  the  allotment,  to  one  or  the  other  party, 
of  an  unknown  fraction,  which  may  be  anything  from 
Lord  Monok's  estimate  to  Mr.  Parnell's — that  is 
to  say,  from  about  a  tenth  to  about  fifteen-sixteenths 
of  the  value  of  the  soil  of  Ireland.  The  other 
is  the  reputation  of  the  Parliament  of  England  for 
ability  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  It  is 
absolutely  certain  that  not  one  member  in  ten  who  voted 
for  Healy's  clause  intended  to  vote  in  effect  that  the 
owner  of  an  acre  of  ground  in  Kensington  should  draw  no 
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more  rent  from  it  than  his  ancestors  might  have  done  in 
1783.  The  cases,  it  may  be  observed,  are  unaffected  by 
any  diflerence  between  England  and  Ireland,  all  important 
improvements  in  building  leases  being  always  made  by 
the  leaseholder.  It  is,  if  possible,  more  certain  that  not 
one  such  member  in  ten  intended  to  estate  the  present 
holders  of  land  in  Ireland,  irrespectively  of  tenant-right, 
Ulster  custom,  or  anything  else,  in  all  improvements  made 
by  all  their  predecessors  in  tenancy,  not  title,  except  those 
in  which  the  landlord  could  definitely  prove  acquisition 
for  a  consideration  in  money.  It  would  be  improper, 
since  the  point  is  under  appeal,  to  criticize  Mr.  Justice 
O'HiGAN's  law,  but  there  is  no  impropriety  in  criticizing 
the  practical  result  of  his  decision  from  a  more  general 
point  of  view.  In  his  analysis  of  Mr.  Holmes's  claims  the 
Judge  put  the  case  of  two  tenants  holding  leases  for  the 
same  term  at  the  same  rent.  One  improves,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  his  lease  his  rent  is  raised  ;  the 
other  does  not,  and  his  rent  is  left  undisturbed.  Mr. 
Justice  O'Hagan  sceuis  to  consider  this  a  reductio  ad 
ahsurdmn.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  take  the  opposite 
view  to  his  have  not  the  least  objection  to  accept  his  case. 
If  the  improving  tenant  improves,  it  is  because  he  sees  in 
the  period  of  enjoyment  of  those  improvements  secured  to 
him  a  sufficient  compensation  for  his  outlay — an  outlay,  be 
it  remembered,  which  would  be  inoperative  without  that 
which  his  landlord  contributed,  the  improvableness  of 
the  land.  He  has  this  enjoyment,  and  the  landlord  for 
the  term  of  the  lease  has  none  from  what  he  has  contri- 
buted. At  the  termination  his  turn  comes,  and  comes 
perfectly  fairly.  The  unimproving  tenant,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  care  to  invest  his  money,  and  docs  not  care 
to  borrow,  as  it  may  be  phrased,  the  improvableness  or 
potentiality  of  increased  profit  from  his  landlord.  There- 
fore he  owes  him  nothing  but  the  rent  of  the  unimproved 
land,  and  justly  pays  nothing  but  that.  In  the  whole 
question  of  improvements,  and  conspicuously  in  some  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Litton's  on  this  very  occasion,  it  seems 
constantly  to  be  forgotten  that  the  improvableness  of 
the  land  is  as  much  an  element  of  the  improvement 
as  the  capital  which  "the  tenant  applies  to  call  it  out  of 
dormancy.  » 

Of  considerable  but  inferior  interest  were  the  questions 
of  costs  and  of  the  publication  of  the  valuer's  estimates. 
As  to  the  former,  the  decision  of  the  Land  Commissioners 
that,  as  a  rule,  costs  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance  should 
not  be  given  will  meet  with  approval.  The  Land  Act 
being  passed,  it  is  not  desirable  to  discourage  the  applica- 
tion of  tenants  by  saddling  them  with  the  whole  costs, 
unless  their  application  is  glaringly  frivolous ;  while  the 
wholesale  fixing  of  the  costs  of  both  sides  on  the  land- 
lords, with  which  the  Sub-Commissioners  have  been 
chargeable,  is  utterly  indefensible.  The  extreme  variation 
of  the  valuers  is  not  very  surprising,  but  it  is  certainly  in- 
structive. The  most  obvious  moral  to  be  drawn  from  it 
is  that  of  the  ntter  folly  of  such  pretended  valuations  as 
those  in  which  the  Sub-Commissioners  have  been  indulging 
on  their  own  account.  If  professional  men  of  experience 
and  reputation,  who  take  trouble  and  time  about  their 
work,  come  to  such  different  results,  what  chance  is  there 
that  amateurs  in  a  series  of  hop,  skip,  and  jump  surveys 
will,  except  by  mere  chance,  hit  the  mark  ?  The  dice  of 
Justice  Bridlegoose  may  be  suggested  as  likely  to  spare 
the  Sub-Commissioners  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  certain 
to  give  results  quite  as  satisfactory  as  theirs.  Their  results 
have  indeed  been  in  most  cases  upheld.  But  as  this  uphold- 
ing is  avowedly  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
on  the  all-important  points  of  law  referred  to  above,  it  does 
not  perhaps  much  matter.  The  question  has  entered  only 
on  a  further  stage  of  suspense.  None  of  the  subjects  on 
which  the  Commissioners'  decision  is  final  were  touched 
in  this  judgment,  though  a  point  hardly  less  important 
than  those  sent  to  the  Court  above — the  point  involved  in 
Professor  Baldwin's  famous  paradox  of  the  value  of  a 
farm  being  its  value  in  the  hands  of  the  actual  tenant — 
was  urged  by  the  tenant's  representative.  What  the  Com- 
missioners may  say  as  to  this — and  they  must  say  some- 
thing sooner  or  later — will  be  most  anxiously  awaited,  for 
from  their  judgment  there  is  here  no  appeal.  The  words 
of  Litton,  though  not  explicit,  do  not  countenance 
Professor  Baldwin's  preposterous  remarks. 


MR.  GUILDERS  AT  PONTEFRACT. 

MR.  CHILDERS'S  speech  at  Pontefract  has  only  one 
fault.  It  reads  a  little  too  much  like  a  description 
of  the  best  of  all  possible  armies.  There  are  so  many 
reasons  why  England  is  not  likely  to  possess  such  a 
treasure  that  it  is  a  little  startling  to  hear  that  for  some 
time  past  she  has  possessed  it  unawares.  Even  at  Majuba 
Hill,  Mr.  Childers  says,  the  troops  were  all  that  they  ought 
to  have  been.  They  were  twenty-seven  years  old,  they  had 
served  seven  years,  and  half  of  them  had  marched  from 
Cabul  to  Candahar  with  Sir  Frederick  Roberts.  Majuba 
Hill,  therefore,  should  be  one  of  the  proudest  recollec- 
tions of  the  British  army.  It  is  cruel  in  Mr.  Childers  to 
leave  the  fact  that  it  does  not  quite  answer  to  this  descrip- 
tion entirely  unexplained.  He  has  dispelled  a  mistaken 
belief,  but  he  has  simply  set  up  universal  scepticism  in  the 
room  of  it.  Is  it  a  matter  of  pure  chance  whether  the  English 
army  behaves  well  or  ill  ?  So  long  as  the  disaster  at  Majuba 
Hill  could  be  explained  by  the  age  of  the  troops,  it  was 
possible  to  guard  against  a  repetition  of  it.  How  is  this 
to  be  done  now  that  it  is  known  that  our  best  troops  were 
engaged  there  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  better  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  the 
defeat  than  he  thought  it  wise  to  admit  at  a  public 
meeting. 

Mr.  Childers  gave  a  long  list  of  improvements  which 
are  now  being  effected  in  the  army.  The  most  valuable 
of  these  will  probably  be  the  change  in  the  position  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers.  The  way  in  which  tlie 
English  army  is  officered  makes  the  non-commissioned 
officer  an  exceptionally  important  element  in  the  service. 
Under  the  short-service  system  he  was  pretty  well  dying 
out.  One  soldier  continued  to  be  called  corporal  and 
another  private  ;  but,  in  point  of  experience  or  qualifi- 
cation, there  was  little  to  choose  between  them.  The 
places  on  the  non-commissioned  staff  had  to  be  filled 
up  as  they  fell  vacant ;  but  the  men  to  fill  them  were 
not  to  be  found.  A  good  non-commissioned  officer  should 
be  something  more  than  a  smart  young  fellow  who  has 
done  well  in  the  regimental  school.  He  should  have 
training  and  military  knowledge,  and  that  length  of 
service  which  earns  the  respect  of  younger  men.  If 
he  has  not  seen  actual  fighting,  he  should  at  least  have 
talked  with  those  who  have  seen  it,  and  have  stored 
up  in  his  mind  the  traditions  of  past  campaigns.  Under 
short  service,  before  a  man  had  had  a  chance  of  doing 
this,  he  had  passed' into  the  Reserve;  and,  whatever 
other  advantages  a  Reserve  may  have,  it  is  not  a  school 
for  non-commissioned  officers.  The  improvements  lately 
effected  in  the  condition  of  non-commissioned  officers  have 
already  brought  about  some  useful  results.  They  ai'e 
encouraged  to  serve  their  full  time,  instead  of  being  sent 
off  to  the  Reserve  just  when  they  are  beginning  to  be 
useful ;  their  pay  and  pensions  are  calculated  on  a  more 
liberal  scale  ;  and  they  may  be  promoted  to  be  warrant 
officers — a  rank  intermediate  between  those  who  do  and 
those  who  do  not  hold  the  Queen's  commission.  Mr. 
Childers  thinks  that  the  improvement  in  recruit- 
ing which  has  lately  set  in  is  in  part  owing  to 
these  alterations.  No  doubt,  if  the  quality  of  the 
men  who  join  the  army  is  to  be  permanently  raised, 
it  must  be  by  offering  the  recruit  something  of  a  career. 
Under  short  service  he  cannot  have  this  as  a  private,  but 
he  may  have  it  as  a  non-commissioned  officer.  At  all 
events,  whether  from  this  cause  or  not,  Mr.  Childers  says 
that  we  are  now  getting  more  men  and  better  men.  He 
has  thus  been  able  to  pass  men  more  quickly  into  the 
Reserve,  and  so  to  make  the  advantages  which  short 
service  holds  out  to  a  young  man  more  widely  known. 
We  should  have  liked  to  have  heard  something  about  the 
working  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  further  shortening  of  the  period  of  service  with  the 
colours  at  home  has  been  accompanied  by  a  provision  for 
lengthening  it  in  the  case  of  service  in  India.  If  a  proper 
supply  of  trained  soldiers  is  kept  where  it  is  really  wanted, 
we  can  afford  to  pass  recruits  more  rapidly  through  the 
military  mill  when  there  is  no  immediate  call  for  them. 

Mr.  Childers  makes  the  best  defence  he  can  for  the 
changes  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  British  regiments. 
Localization,  he  says,  has  had  its  effect.  Recruits  do  come 
in  constantly  increasing  numbers  from  the  counties  with 
which  their  regiments  are  titularly  associated.  The  most 
striking  example  of  this  process  is  that  mentioned  by 
Colonel  Jordan  the  other  day.    The  second  battalion  of 
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I  ;he  Berkshire  regiment  now  contains  429  Berkshire  men, 
1  ind  in  a  very  short  time  it  will  contain  nothing  else.  The 
I  jffect  of  this  upon  recruiting  ought  to  be  considerable.  A 
^fOUDg  man  who  joins  a  regiment  made  up  entirely  of  men 
af  his  own  county  is  sure  to  meet  some  one  that  he 
iknows,  and  to  have  common  objects  of  interest  with  those 
whom  he  does  not  know.    What  Mr.  Childers  does  not 
succeed  in  proving  is  the  necessity  of  giving  local  regi- 
ments exclusively  local  names.    No  doubt  the  case,  as  he 
states  it,  presented  difficulties.    When  two  regiments  of 
the  line  and  one  or  two  regiments  of  Militia  became 
battalions  of  a  single  consolidated  regiment,  it  was  un- 
'doubtedly  hard  to  say  what  the  newly-formed  regiment 
was  to  be  called.    Mr.   Childers   says  that   the  one 
point  upon  which  he  found  all  officers  agreed  was  in 
disliking  to  take  the  number  of  another  regiment.  It 
is   doubtful,  however,  whether  this  dislike   would  have 
been  felt  when  the  number  taken  belonged  to  a  regiment 
,much  more  distinguished  than  their  own,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  case  of  really  distinguished  regiments  that  it  would 
have  been  worth  while  to  preserve  a  number.    All  that 
need  have  been  done  was  to  give  such  regiments  the  right 
of  calling  themselves  by  their  old  number,  just  as  certain 
regiments  have  been  given  the  right  of  calling  themselves 
by  their  old  names.    That  numbers  were  not  thought 
■*much  of  a  century  ago  is  hardly  to  the  purpose.  The 
j  Peninsular  war  was  the  great  harvest  of  distinction  for 
■>  the  English  army,  and  the  chief  recollections  that  gather 
round   particular  regimental  numbers  mostly  had  their 
origin  in  that  prolonged  struggle.  Mr.  Childers  admits  that 
in  some  cases  the  of&cers  of  a  regiment — and  probably  the 
soldiers  also — did  greatly  wish  to  keep  their  numbers. 
That  wish  is  plainly  one  which  it  would  have  been  well  to 
have  acceded  to  if  possible  ;  and  in  the  limited  and  ex- 
ceptional way  just  suggested  it  might  have  been  found 
possible. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Mr.  Childers  is  fully  alive 
to  the  vices  of  compulsory  retirement.  It  is  an  evil,  he 
says,  "  the  most  dangerous  to  the  efficiency  of  an  officer 
"  of  any  that  can  be  imagined."  To  turn  a  man  loose  on 
a  small  pension  at  the  age  of  forty  is  to  fill  the  country 
with  a  whole  tribe  of  discontented,  because  compulsory, 
idlers.  In  presence  of  the  enormous  difficulty  of  securing 
something  like  a  flow  of  promotion,  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
speak  of  this  system  quite  as  it  deserves ;  but  there  can- 
not be  two  opinions  as  to  the  benefit  that  will  accrue  to 
the  service  from  any  workable  plan  for  arriving  at  the  same 
result  by  another  road.  Since  the  ist  of  July,  Mr.  Childers 
tells  us,  sixty-four  officers  have  been  saved  from  compulsory 
retirement,  of  -whom  forty-eight  have  been  restored 
to  regimental  duty.  If  compulsory  retirement  must  be 
applied  at  all,  it  should  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  list.  Mr. 
Childers  has  been  busy  in  this  direction,  since  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  "  active  list  "  of  general  officers  by 
nearly  half.  Upon  the  most  valuable,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
reforms  which  he  hopes  to  introduce  he  was  almost  silent. 
^1  We  have  not  yet,  it  seems,  got  the  long  promised  First  Army 
I  Corps.    The  twenty-four  battalions,  sixteen  at  home  and 

•  eight  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  always  to  be  main- 
I  tained  at  their  full  numbers  and  in  a  state  of  perfect 
I  efficiency,  are  still  things  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  future,  not 
i  enjoyed  in  the  present.  Battalions  of  this  strength,  says 
ij  Mr.  Childers,  "  cannot  be  improvised  in  a  day  " — the 

"  day  "  was  supposed,  if  we  remember  right,  to  have 
i  begun  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Mr.  Gathokne  Hardy — 
'  and  the  difficulty  has  been  increased  by  the  demands 
■  that  Ireland  has  recently  made  on  the  War  Office.  Mr. 

•  Childers  seems  to  say  that  some  progress  is  being  made 
towards  obtaining   "  this  most  necessary  weapon,"  and 

I  he  promises  not  to  rest  until  it  is  ready.  So  long  as  we 
are  without  it  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  an  army  at 

!  all ;  and,  it'  money  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  any  expendi- 
ture that  would  hasten  its  creation  ought  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  next  Army  Estimates. 


THE  APOLOGISTS  OF  JEW-BAITING. 

DURING  the  past  week  a  very  curious  spectacle  has 
been  seen  in  England.    The  abominable  outrages  to 
which  for  months  past  the  Jews  of  Russia  have  been  sub- 
ject had  been  laid  bare,  and  it  could  only  be  supposed  that 
the  national  conscience,  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard 
I   of  late  years,  would  be  thoroughly  aroused.    To  do  the 
y  national  conscience  justice,  it  has  answered  to  the  call,  not 


indeed  with  all  that  enthusiasni  which  might  have  been 
expected,  but  with  a  certain  unanimity.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  and  Lord  Shaftesbury — persons  not  usually  found 
cheek  by  jowl — have  joined  in  demanding,  if  not  exactly 
vengeance,  at  any  rate  protest  and  succour.  Dr. 
Mackarness  has  even  gone  further,  and,  with  a  candour 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  has  avowed  that 
five  years  ago  he  allowed  himself  to  be  hoodwinked 
by  the  most  flimsy  of  hoods.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  political  leaders  of  the  agitation  of  1876  have  not 
bestirred  themselves  very  manfully  against  this  new 
atrocity,  but  they  have  the  full  excuse  of  certain  proto- 
types of  theirs.  They  have  married  a  wife — the  Govern- 
ment of  England — and  therefore  they  cannot  come.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  to  be  supposed  that  the  occupations  of  a 
Ministry  shonld  give  that  time  for  attention  to  the  casual 
sufferings  of  humanity  which  was  aflbrded  by  the  leisure 
of  Opposition.  As  for  the  organs  of  the  party  in  the 
London  press,  their  conduct  has  been  diverse.  The  morn- 
ing organ  of  the  Radical  party  has  with  sufficient  frank- 
ness  expressed  its  abhorrence  of  outrages,  whether  they 
be  Turk  or  Tartar.  The  evening  exponent  of  a  yet 
more  pronounced  Radicalism  has  done  the  same,  though 
it  has  been  ill-advised  enough  to  raise  a  plaintive  cry 
against  the  injustice  of  supposing  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  office  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  same  principles 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  out  of  it.  It  has  been  reserved  for 
a  weekly  contemporary,  the  chief  bulwark  of  a  policy 
which  is  nothing  if  not  moral,  to  suggest  to  "  culti- 
"  vated  Jews"  that  they  had  better  "for  the  future 
"  perceive  that  their  interest  can  never  lie  in  massacre 
"  and  outrage,"  to  remind  them  that  they  "  unanimously 
"  all  through  Europe  defended  the  Turks,"  and  to  inform 
them  that  they  "  now  see  what  letting  loose  savagery 
"  means."  "  The  one  brother  has  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
"  the  other's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  "  is  apparently  the  last 
word  of  the  moral  politician. 

Irresponsible  writers  have,  of  course,  a  rather  wider 
range  than  those  who  have  at  least  a  certain  regular 
audience  to  consider ;  and  it  is  to  such  writers  that  re- 
course must  be  had  for  the  development  of  the  line 
of  reasoning  succinctly  indicated  by  the  Spectator. 
The  most  remarkable  exponents  of  this  argument 
are  three — a  correspondent  of  the  Times  with  tlie 
well-known  signature  "  O.  K.,"  and  two  correspondents 
of  the  Daily  Neivs,  who  sign  themselves  "  R."  and 
"  A  German."  The  letter  of  "  0.  K."  presents  certain 
difficulties  to  the  commentator.  On  the  one  hand,  common 
fame  declares  "  O.  K."  to  be  a  lady,  and  as  such  exempt 
from  criticism  on  the  score  of  logical  ineptitude.  On  the 
other,  the  letter  itself,  considering  what  is  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  outrages  complained  of,  makes  it  appa- 
rently impossible  that  any  woman  should  have  written 
such  a  document.  The  difficulty  is  grave,  but  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see  even  under  such  circumstances  what  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  arguments  of  the  English  journalist 
already  cited.  *'  O.  K."  remarks  that  Englishmen  who 
object  to  wholesale  rape,  murder,  and  pillage  have  "  lost 
"  their  sense  of  the  ridiculous"  ;  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  Jews  in  Russia,  as  indeed  there  are,  in  the  proportion, 
as  all  students  of  the  subject  knew  before  Dr.  Adler's 
rejoinder,  of  about  a  thousand  to  one  ;  that  the  one 
was  not  molested  (he  happens,  by  the  way,  to  live  quite 
out  of  the  sphere  of  the  riots)  ;  and  that  (this  is  the 
final  argument,  due  no  doubt  to  the  suggestion  of  our 
contemporary)  the  advantage  of  convincing  the  Jews  that 
massacre  is  not  a  good  thing  is  a  compensation  for  the 
massacres  themselves.  After  this  remarkable  epistle  those 
of  "  R."  and  the  "  German  "  are  comparatively  common- 
place. "  R."  says  that  the  Russian  peasant  ia  "  an  im- 
"  provident  creature,"  and  that  the  Jews  are  usurious. 
The  first  statement  seems  erroneous,  for  apparently  the 
Russian  peasant  is  provident  enough  to  murder  his 
creditor  in  order  to  avoid  payment  of  his  debts,  and  to 
exact  a  consideration  for  his  sufferings  under  usury 
in  compensatory  forms  which  need  not  be  further  de- 
scribed. "  A  German  "  says  that  the  Jews  are  very 
clever,  that  they  buy  all  the  opera  tickets  and  edit  all 
the  papers,  and  that  wherever  they  go  they  will  "  know 
"  how  to  recoup  themselves  for  their  losses."  Among  the 
authors  of  this  exceedingly  edifying  series  of  pleas  there  ia 
one  name  missed,  and  that  is  Mr.  Goldwin'^Smith's.  Con- 
sidering that,  as  Dr.  Adler  informs  the  world,  Mr.  GoLDwiN 
Smith's  extraordinary  outbursts  against  the  Jews  have 
I  been  quoted  in  the  Russian  papers  as  indications  that 
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England  was  on  the  side  of  Jew-baiting,  it  is  surprising 
that  he  has  not  yet  vouchsafed  a  Niinc  dimittis  to  return 
thanks  for  the  reah'zation  of  his  hopes.  The  position 
which  he  occupies  is  meanwhile  a  little  curious.  In  Russia 
fae  is  taken  as  an  exponent  of  thorough  English  sentiment. 
In  Canada  he  devotes  himself  as  far  as  may  be  to  depriving 
England  of  her  most  important  possession  but  one,  A  com- 
bined admiration  for  Jew-baitiug  and  democracy  may  de- 
serve some  praise  as  a  very  courageous  attempt  to  maintain 
a  reputation  for  eccentricity  if  not  for  ability. 

Politicians  with  whom  politics  is  not  a  mere  synonym  for 
faction  must  be  excused  from  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
the  contradictions  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  is  presented 
by  these  apologies  for  Jew-baiting.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazelle 
and  the  Spectator  may  be  left  to  fight  out  the  question 
whether  it  is  more  wicked  to  demand  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
*hall  not  keep  silence  as  to  the  outrages  in  the  Ukraine,  or 
to  throw  in  the  teeth  of  the  Jews  that  they  are  only  getting 
as  good  as  they  gave  some  years  ago.  The  political  morality 
which  puts  so  many  rapes  and  murders  in  Bulgaria  in  one 
side  of  the  balance  and  so  many  mui-ders  and  rapes  in 
Russia  in  another,  and  adjudges  the  palm  to  the  Czau  or 
the  Sultan  according  to  the  turn  of  the  scale,  is  too  won- 
derful and  excellent  for  ordinary  folk.  The  political 
blindness  which  compares  the  case  of  a  powerful  nation, 
at  perfect  peace,  in  full  possession  of  all  its  executive 
instruments,  and  free  from  the  least  shadow  of  foreign 
interference,  with  that  of  a  State  on  its  last  legs,  harassed 
by  the  rebellion  of  feudatories,  by  internal  revolt,  by 
threatening  foreign  demonstrations  on  the  frontier,  by 
endless  interference  of  nominally  friendly  Powers,  is,  if 
anything,  more  wonderful  still.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
enter  into  these  intricacies.  The  one  thing  that  is  plain 
is  that  atrocities  in  Turkey  and  atrocities  in  Russia  stand 
on  the  same  footing,  whatever  that  footing  may  be.  If 
such  things  are  a  mere  incidental  disease  in  the  municipal 
life  of  a  nation,  then  the  Bulgarian  agitation  was  a 
"  flagitious  attempt  to  make  party  capital  out  of 
"  humanity  " — the  words  are  those  of  the  J?all  Mall  Oazetle 
in  reference  to  the  present  discussion.  If  the  harrying  of 
large  numbers  of  peaceable  citizens  for  no  crime  except 
that  they  are  less  stupid  and  less  lazy  than  their  fellow- 
citizens — and  this  is  the  only  excuse  brought  forward  by 
all  the  apologists  of  Jew-baiting — is  an  international  as 
well  as  a  national  crime,  then  it  behoves  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  assume,  not  perhaps  the  same  attitude  as  he  did  in 
reference  to  Turkey  (for  his  defenders  may  be  granted 
their  chicane  about  the  responsibility  of  England  for 
Turkish  rule),  but  the  same  attitude  as  he  did  in  reference 
.to  Naples.  It  behoves  him  to  emphasize  that  attitude 
;far  more  strongly,  because  the  wrong  in  the  case  of 
Russia  is  infinitely  greater  than  it  was  in  the  case  of 
^Naples,  where,  as  in  Turkey,  there  was  at  any  rate  some 
pretence  of  political  misdemeanour  on  the  part  of  the 
sufferers.  Out  of  this  dilemma  there  is  no  escape,  and  it 
is  a  hard  saying  that  it  is  not  to  be  put  because  it  is 
troublesome  to  the  party  which  happens  to  be  in  power. 
Those  who  argue  in  this  fashion  simply  echo,  though  no 
doubt  without  intending  it,  the  shameless  arguments  of 
the  Germans  and  Russians,  who,  in  their  terror  of  Jewish 
.competition,  frankly  apologize  for  outrage  and  murder. 


THE  LONDON  WATER  COMPANIES. 

I^HE  controversy  between  Sir  Edmund  Bkckett  and 
-  Mr.  Firth  as  to  the  claims  of  the  London  Water 
Companies  on  the  London  ratepayers  has  yielded  some 
excellent  examples  of  good  downright  abuse.  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  habitually  describes  those  who  differ  from  him 
upon  this  question  as  robbers  or  lunatics.  They  are 
robbers  if  they  propose  to  buy  up  the  Companies'  rights  at 
any  lower  price  than  that  which  Mr.  Smith  proposed  to 
pay  for  them.  They  are  lunatics  if  they  think  that  under 
any  conceivable  circumstances  London  could  be  supplied 
■with  drinking  water  from  any  other  source  than  the 
Thames  and  the  Lea.  It  is  painful  to  find  that  on  this 
theory  even  the  late  Home  Secretary  was  a  brigand  in 
wish  and  intention,  though  under  the  providential 
guidance  of  Mr.  Smith  he  became  an  honest  man 
in  act.  On  the  30th  of  August,  1879,  Sir  Richard  Ckoss, 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Firth,  told  the  Water  Companies  in 
the  plainest  possible  terms  that  the  Government  would 
take  over  their  stocks  at  the  price  which  they  had  fetched 


on  a  particular  day — say  the  last  day  of  the  then  last  half- 
year.  No  speculative  change  in  the  value  of  the  stocks 
would  have  the  smallest  weight  with  the  Government. 
On  the  day  in  question,  Mr.  Firtii  tells  us,  the  market  price  of 
the  shares  of  the  Southwarkand  Vauxhall  Water  Company 
was  1,068,624?.,  a-iid  the  market  price  of  the  shares  of  the 
Chelsea  Company  was  923,000?.  Under  the  agreements 
subsequently  made  by  Mr.  Smith,  2,734,000?.  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company  and 
i,743,oooZ.  to  the  Chelsea  Company.  The  difference 
between  these  figures  represents  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
the  shares  which  had  taken  place  after  the  date  first  fixed 
by  Sir  Richard  Cross.  In  spite  of  his  disclaimer,  there- 
fore, this  "  speculative  change  in  the  value  of  the  stocks  " 
did  have  very  great  weight  with  the  Government. 
If  it  had  not  had  this  weight,  the  Government  would 
have  been  committed  in  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's 
judgment  to  a  scheme  of  sheer  confiscation.  Upon  what 
a  thread  do  the  chances  of  human  virtue  run  !  But  for 
the  apostolic  persuasiveness  of  Mr.  Smith,  Sir  Richard 
Cross  might  have  anticipated  Mr.  Gladstone  in  hand- 
somely endowing  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another.  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  would  have  been  better  advised  if  he  had 
simply  condemned  the  notion  of  fixing  a  time  before  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  were  known  or  suspected  as 
the  date  on  which  the  value  of  the  Companies'  shares  were 
to  be  calculated.  He  prefers,  however,  to  describe  the 
particular  fallacy  by  which  Sir  Richard  Cross  was  misled. 
The  late  Home  Secretary  supposed  that,  if  the  price  of  a 
single  share  were  multiplied  by  the  number  or  value  of  the 
shares,  the  result  would  give  the  market  value  of  the 
whole  property.  This  is  altogether  a  mistake.  There 
has  never  been  much  dealing,  it  seems,  in  Water 
Companies'  shares,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this 
the  price  of  one  share  can  be  no  guide  to  the  price  of 
another.  "  I  have  a  legal  right,"  says  Sir  Edmund  Beckett, 
"  to  go  into  a  shop  and  demand  an  article  ticketed  in  the 
"  window  at  that  price.  But  that  gives  me  no  right,  legal 
"  or  moral,  to  go  into  the  next  shop  and  demand  a  similar 
"  article  at  that  price  from  a  man  who  does  not  want  to 
"  sell  it."  Where  a  Water  Company  is  concerned,  the 
ticket  in  the  window  is  the  price  named  in  the  share  list 
of  the  day.  But  all  that  can  be  gathered  fi'om  this  is  that 
a  particular  shareholder  is  willing  to  sell  his  shares  at  that 
price,  or  that  a  particular  buyer  is  willing  to  give  that 
price  for  them.  Nothing  must  be  inferred  from  it,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  as  to  the  price  which 
the  remainder  of  the  shares  ought  to  fetch.  That  must 
be  taken  as  equal  to  the  price  which  would  tempt  an 
unwilling  vendor  to  sell.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
can  only  wonder  at  the  moderation  displayed  by  the 
Water  Companies  in  accepting  Mr.  Smith's  terms.  They 
would  have  been  justified,  in  their  character  of  unwilling 
sellers,  in  asking  any  sum  they  might  choose.  They  were 
modestly  content  to  charge  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  or 
so  above  the  market  price  of  the  shares  actually  sold  on  a 
particular  day. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett's  lunatic  asylum  for  civil  engineers 
is  as  respectably  filled  as  his  house  of  correction  for  poli- 
ticians. If  he  has  a  Secretary  of  State  in  the  one,  he  has 
Sir  J.  Bazalgette,  Sir  F.  J.  Bramwell,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Easton  in  the  other.  Not  five  years  ago,  it  appears,  these 
madmen  committed  themselves  to  a  scheme  for  drawing 
16,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily  from  the  chalk  districts 
near  Loudon,  and  thus  supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
water  for  drinking  and  cooking  "  of  the  purest,  brightest, 
"  and  most  palatable  and  wholesome  character."  This  water 
was  to  be  pumped  into  covered  reservoirs  constructed 
on  the  high  ground  to  the  North  and  South  of  London, 
and  to  be  distributed  thence  to  every  house  in  London  by 
mains  laid  under  the  footpaths,  and  so  not  interfering 
with  the  existing  mains  underneath  the  roadways. 
These  16,000,000  gallons  daily  would,  they  estimated, 
furnish  an  ample  supply,  not  merely  for  drinking  and 
cooking,  but  for  the  extinction  of  fires — a  work  for  which 
water  supplied  at  the  present  pressure  is  quite  inadequate. 
On  this  plan  the  Thames  and  the  Lea  would  remain  as  the 
source  of  supply  for  the  enormous  quantity  of  water  daily 
required  for  other  purposes.  The  other  schemes  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  suggested  for  supplying  London 
with  water  have  ignored  this  distinction  between  the  uses 
to  which  water  is  applied.  If  there  were  difiiculties  in 
obtaining  from  the  chalk  the  16,000,000  gallons  needed 
for  the  specific  purposes  just  mentioned,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  reconsider  these  plans,  after  the  diminution  of  tho 
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C[Tiantity  required  for  all  other  purposes  than  drinking, 
'sooking,  and  fire  extinction,  had  brought  the  estimated 
ontlay  within  much  more  moderate  limits. 
I  The  two  points  upon  which  the  public  really  wish  to  be 
informed  are  neither  of  them  of  a  very  recondite  cha- 
^racter.  They  ai-e,  first,  what  are  the  precise  claims  which 
:  the  Water  Companies  have  upon  the  ratepayers  of 
London ;  and,  next,  what  are  the  prospects  of  an  alternative 
supply  to  that  at  present  in  use  ?  It  is  not  contended,  even 
i  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  that  the  ratepayers  are  precluded 
"  from  providing  themselves  with  water  other  than  that 
'  furnished  by  the  Companies,  so  long  as  it  be  not  drawn 
'  from  the  Thames  or  the  Lea.  The  rest  of  England  and 
Wales  is  still  open  to  them.  What  the  Companies  have 
bought  is,  not  the  indefeasible  right  of  supplying  London 
with  water,  but  the  indefeasible  right  of  supplying  it  with 
water  from  these  two  rivers.  If,  therefore,  the  alternative 
scheme  described  by  Mr.  Firth  is  still  practicable,  or  if 
any  other  of  the  schemes  from  time  to  time  proposed 
should  turn  out  to  have  real  promise  in  them,  the  position 
of  the  ratepayers  in  bargaining  with  the  Water  Companies 
would  be  greatly  improved.  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  says  that 
they  must  now  be  paid  a  great  deal  more  than  Mr.  Smith 
ofiered.  But  he  bases  this  on  the  assumption  that  the  Com- 
panies enjoy  an  absolute  monopoly.  No  water,  he  assumes, 
is  to  be  had  from  any  source  except  the  Thames  or  the  Lea, 
and  no  one  except  the  Companies  can  draw  any  water  from 
these  sources.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  these  rivers  do  not 
at  all  exhaust  the  means  of  getting  water,  and  that  if  the 
Companies  ask  an  unreasonable  sum  for  their  property,  the 
ratepayers  will  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  carry  out 
some  one  or  more  of  the  rival  plans  offered  for  their  ac- 
ceptance, it  will  plainly  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Companies 
to  lessen  their  demands.  They  cannot  expect  the  rate- 
payers to  pay  more  for  the  water  they  now  have  than  they 
would  have  to  pay  for  better  water.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  search  for  better  water  would  be  made  with  greater 
or  less  zeal  according  as  the  price  which  the  Companies  have 
a  legal  or  moral  right  to  charge  for  their  undertakings  is 
excessive  or  moderate.  Wliich  of  these  it  may  be  expected 
to  be  will  depend  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  interpretation 
put  upon  the  terms  originally  made  with  them  by  Parlia- 
ment. If  Parliament  made  a  bad  bargain,  as  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  assures  us  it  did,  the  ratepayers  of  London  will 
have  either  to  find  other  sources  of  supply  or  to  pay  what- 
ever the  Companies  are  empowered  by  law  to  ask  for  the 
use  of  the  present  sources.  But  before  this  is  taken  for 
granted  we  ought  at  all  events  to  have  a  judicial  opinion 
upon  the  terms  of  the  bargain.  Until  there  is  a  general 
agreement  as  to  what  it  is  that  Parliament  stands  pledged 
to,  there  can  be  no  really  intelligent  dealing  either  with 
the  Companies  or  outside  them. 


THE  LOG  OF  THE  ARK. 

NOT  very  long  ago  the  puhlic  were  excited  by  Mr.  George 
Smith's  discovery  of  Olialdieau  documeuls  contaiuiiiir  an 
account  of  the  Deluge.  We  do  not  precisely  know  how  scholars 
translate  these  documents  at  present,  but  in  tl'.e  version  first  otiered 
to  the  world  the  resemblances  between  the  Biblical  narrative  and 
the  Chaldffian  legend  were  certainly  slrikiug.  But  what  was  Mv. 
Smith's  discovery  to  that  of  Mr.  Rassam  ?  On  Monday  Mr! 
Eassam  gave  the  Victoria  Institute  an  account  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary |' Und,"  which  leaves  that  of  the  grave  of  Agamemnon 
nowhere  in  historical  interest.  Mr.  Eassam  has  found  inscribed 
cyhnders  in  the  city  where,  "  according  to  tradition,  Noah  buried 
the  antediluvian  records.''  Here  the  members  of  the  Victoria 
Institute  cheered,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it.  If  Mr.  Rassam 
lias  really  hit  on  some  relics  ol  the  books  mentioned  in  the  famous 
tract  De  Bibliothecis  Antediluvianis,  siill  more  if  he  has  brought 
to  light  the  actual  log  of  the  Ark,  he  is  the  most  fortunate  archaj- 
ologist  of  our  time.  But,  as  the  explorer  does  not  read  Assyrian 
or  Accadian,  we  must  wait  till  Professor  Savce  or  M.  Oppert  finds 
leisure  to  decipher  the  log  of  the  Ark ;  and"  we  do  hope  that  this 
time  there  may  be  some  agreement  between  translators.  Assyrian 
are  too  much  in  the  condition  of  Aryan  records,  nud  in  the  Vedas 
one  school  of  philologists  translates  a  word  "  goat  "  where  another 
school  reads  '•  immortal  soul."  This  is  puzzling  to  the  mere  an- 
thropologist, and  we  trust  that  science  will  be  more  in  harmony 
about  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Rassams  new  records  of  the  past 
But  we  must  explain  how  Mr.  Rassam  came  to  hnd  these  ancient 
ftagments  of  geographical  literature.  In  March  last  an  Arab  told  Mr. 
Eassam  that  he  knew  of  an  old  city  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  town 
where  he  was.  The  two  explorers  set  out,  and,  quite  casually  and 
incidentally,  discovered  a  ruin  three  miles  in  circumfc'rence.  But 
this  was  the  wrong  buried  city  ;  the  right  one  was  iurther  on.  The 


Arab  then  led  Mr.  Rassam  to  the  right  city,  where  Mr.  Rassam, 
by  dint  of  digging,  did  not  find  anything  of  interest.  He  re- 
turned to  the  ruins  of  the  nearer  city,  and  there,  under  theaaphalte 
floor  of  a  room,  he  found  an  inscribed  coffer,  and  in  the  coffer  in- 
scribed cylinders,  "  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  records  of  the 
oldest  city  in  the  world,  founded,  as  historians  tell  us,  by  Noah, 
after  the  Deluge,  and  where,  according  to  tradition,  Noah  buried 
the  antediluvian  records."  We  do  not  know  to  what  "  histo- 
rians ''  Mr.  Rassam  refers  ;  but  about  the  tradition  that  documents 
were  buried  after  the  Deluge  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  do  not 
share  Mr.  Rassam's  belief  that  he  may  possibly  have  found 
them. 

The  Deluge  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  human  traditions. 
We  shall  soon  see  that  it  is  a  tradition  of  almost  universal 
diffusion.  In  this  it  only  resembles  many  stories  which  are  ob- 
viously mere  myths  that  naturally  suggested  themselves  to  the 
savage  mind  in  its  search  for  explanations  of  the  universe.  But 
it  is  scarcely  possible,  at  any  rate  for  civilized  men,  to  see  any 
imaginative  necessity  for  inventing  the  story  of  a  Flood  which 
drowned  almost  all  the  world  except  a  few  persons.  Still  more 
difficult  is  it  to  find  any  imaginative  necessity  for  that  common, 
though  not  universal,  part  of  the  tradition  which  assigns  a  moral 
reason  for  the  Deluge,  the  wrath  of  superior  powers  against  the  wicked- 
ness of  men.  On  the  other  hand,  traces  of  a  Universal  Deluge  do  not 
seem  to  be  discovered  by  geologists;  while,  if  we  imagine  man  to  have 
spread  from  one  comparatively  small  local  centre,  once  absolutely 
submerged  by  a  cataclysm,  it  seems  strange  that  the  memory  of 
the  event  should  have  endured  among  a  race  so  careless,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  Australian  black-fellows.  If  we  attempt  to 
explain  the  tradition  (where  it  exists  outside  of  the  range  of 
Biblical  and  Oriental  intluence)  as  only  one  of  many  accounts  of 
abiirtive  creations  destroyed  by  the  Gods  on  account  of  their 
imperfection,  we  are  still  puzzled  by  the  close  similarity 
amidst  discrepancies  of  the  tradition.  While  we  must  always 
remember  that  the  teaching  of  missionaries  has  almost  beyond 
doubt  coloured  the  native  tradition  in  some  quarters  of  the  world, 
it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  tradition  is  perpetuated  in 
widely  sundered  lands  by  mystic  rites  and  ceremonies.  Lucian 
mentions  a  notable  example  in  his  DeDea  Syria ;  Catlin  found  similar 
rites  commemorative  of  a  Deluge  among  the  Mandans.  Pausanias 
noted  a  like  ceremony  for  the  same  purpose  at  Athens  (I.  xviii. 
7,  8),  and  only  last  year  the  Cyprian  newspapers  gave  a  full  account 
of  diluvian  rites  perpetuated  in  Cyprus.  Facts  like  these  led 
Boulanger  in  the  last  century  to  the  opinion  that  man  had  really 
existed  in  a  period  of  mighty  cataclysms,  and  that  the  rites  ol 
early  religions  were  chietly  intended  to  propitiate  the  Gods,  and 
induce  them  never  again  to  drown  the  world.  Modern  inquirers 
have  their  choice  between  Boulanger's  view ;  the  theory  that  there 
is  an  imaginative  necessity  (by  no  means  apparent)  for  the  inven- 
tion of  a  story  of  a  Deluge  ;  the  hypothesis  that  small  local  floods 
everywhere  produced  the  same  tradition ;  or  the  belief  that 
savage  legends  of  the  Deluge  are  post-Xoachian,  and  are  memories, 
often  distorted  and  degraded,  of  the  real  event  recorded  in 
Genesis. 

M.  Lenormant  has  lately  published,  we  believe,  a  book  on  the 
Deluge ;  but,  as  it  has  not  come  into  our  hands,  we  are  obliged  to 
use  the  papers  which  he  contributed  to  the  Contemporary  llevicw 
on  this  topic.  M.  Lenormant  believes  that  the  Chaldtean  story, 
known  to  every  one  from  Mr.  George  Smith's  book,  has  influenced 
the  Aryan  account  of  the  Deluge.  We  know  the  Ohaldse  m 
account  first  through  Berosus,  who  had  access  to  Babylonian 
records,  and  whose  own  fragments  have  been  handed  down 
through  Eusebius.  According  to  Berosus,  a  God  appeared  to 
Xisuthros  in  a  dream,  prophesied  the  Flood,  and  bade  him  bury 
sacred  records  (perhaps  those  disinterred  by  Mr.  Rassam)  in  the 
City  of  the  Sun  at  Sippara.  Then  Xisuthros,  with  his  friends 
and  a  number  of  animals,  were  to  enter  a  vessel  and  "steer  towards 
the  Gods."  The  Flood  came  ;  Xisuthros,  like  Noah,  released  birds 
to  report  on  the  weather  ;  the  crew  lauded,  Xisuthros  disappeared, 
and  the  crew  (alas  for  Mr.  Rassam  !)  were  bidden  to  disinter  and 
publish  the  buried  records.  They  did  this,  and  restored  Babylon. 
The  original  Chaldajan  tables  of  Mr.  George  Smith  name  very 
minutely  the  size  of  the  vessel  to  be  used,  tell  of  the  terror  of  the 
Gods,  give  the  ritual  of  sacritice,  and  mention  that  the  Gods  in 
future  determined  to  use  plague,  not  flood,  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  surplus  population.  The  Aryan  legend  of  the  Flood  we  hnd 
first  in  the  Satapatha  Brabmana.  The  story  has  more  savage 
elements  than  the  Chakhean  legend.  In  savage  myths  animals 
play  the  parts  assigned  by  more  polished  races  to  Gods.  It  was  a 
little  fish,  gifted  with  remarkable  powers  of  rapid  growth,  not  a 
God,  which  foretold  the  Deluge  to  Manu.  The  same  flsh  guided 
and  protected  him  during  his  voyage  through  the  waters  of  the 
Flood.  Being  left  alone  when  all  men  were  drowned,  Manu 
produced  a  woman  out  of  the  oblations  of  sacriflce.  By  her 
Manu  became  the  father  of  all  men  born.  Now  M.  Lenormant 
holds  that  this  legend  is  a  Chaldaean  or  Semitic  importation. 
We  cannot  see  that  he  makes  out  his  point.  There  is  a  God  in 
the  Chaldiean,  a  big  fish  in  the  Aryan,  story.  But  M.  Lenormant 
s.iys  that  the  God  of  the  Chaldrean  legend  is  a  fish-shaped 
God.  To  this  we  may  reply  that  the  Brahmana  says  nothing 
about  God  at  all ;  the  theory  that  the  fish  was  a  God  is  much 
later,  and,  in  the  Mahabhar.tta  aud  the  Vishnu  Parana  is  probably 
the  mere  hypothesis  by  which  a  more  advanced  people,  accustomed 
to  the  idea_  of  Gods,  explained  the  old  savage  legend  about  a 
wonderful  fish.  Tlie  process  by  which  Theriomorphic  become 
Anthropomorphic  Gods  is  quite  sufficiently  illustrated  in  early 
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religions.  Among  some  American  races,  the  coyote,  or  prairie 
wolf,  plays  the  part  which  the  lish  takes  in  Aryan  tradition.  A 
fish  is  "  the  more  natural  beast  of  the  two,"  as  Sir  Percival  said 
■when  he  saw  the  lion  fighting  the  serpent,  in  a  story  about  a  Deluge. 
By  the  time  that  the  legend  has  tiltered  through  Indian  fancy 
down  to  the  late  Bhagavata  Parana,  Manu,  like  Xisuthros  in  the 
Chaldoean  story,  is  told  to  bury  the  sacred  writings,  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  way  of  a  certain  sea-horse,  which  had  a  devouring  taste 
for  literature.  This  certainly  looks  rather  like  a  Chaldcean  importa- 
tion. But  ourchief  argument  against  the  theory  that  the  legend  in  the 
Brahmana  was  imported  after  the  Vedic  period  is  this.  When  the 
Brahmauas  were  compiled  the  system  of  caste  was  in  full  force. 
The  current  traditions  of  the  creation  of  man  were  so  arranged  as 
to  prove  that  caste  had  existed  from  the  beginning.  Now,  reckless 
as  is  the  inconsistency  of  belief  among  people  who  have  no  creed 
and  no  settled  orthodoxy,  we  almost  doubt  whether  an  imported 
legend  which  destroyed  the  belief  in  the  primitive  and  necessary 
character  of  caste  would  have  been  welcomed.  We  incluie  to  hold 
that  the  myth  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  is  an  old  Aryan  tale — 
older  probably  than  caste  itself.  Br.  Muir  has  adduced  other 
arguments  against  the  hypothesis  of  importation  which  M. 
Lenorniiint  accepts  from  BuVnouf. 

The  Grt-ek  myths  of  the  Deluge  are  all  very  local  and  very  well 
known.  The  Norse  myth  is  mixed  up  inextricably  with  that 
almost  universal  feature  of  savage  and  Aryan  cosmogonies — the 
creation  of  the  world  out  of  a  maguitied  non-natural  m;in,  Ymir 
or  Purusha.  M.  Lenormant  thinks  that  the  Egyptians  had  once 
possessed  the  Deluge-legend ;  but,  as  they  liked  inundations,  they 
preserved  the  belief  in  a  destruction  of  the  human  race,  but 
altered  the  story  of  the  method  by  which  it  was  caused.  About 
the  Mexican  traditions  of  Cox  Cox,  the  American  Noah, 
there  is  considerable  doubt.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Mexican  picture  writings  have  been  arbitrarily  interpreted 
into  a  tradition  of  tlie  Deluge  where  something  quite 
dill'erent  was  intended.  It  is  very  odd  that  the  Aztecs  had  a 
myth  of  the  destruction  of  men  by  hurricanes,  and  that  this  very 
myth  recurs  among  the  natives  of  Australia.  In  all  the  stories  of 
destructions  of  the  world  among  the  civilized  American  races,  it 
is  easy  to  trace  the  influence  of  a  theory  of  several  unsuccessful 
creations,  after  each  of  which  the  gods,  dissatisiied  with  their 
work,  destroyed  it,  or  reduced  the  men  they  had  made  to  monkeys 
or  other  animals.  The  lied  Indians  have  Deluge-myths  in  plenty, 
and  of  course  their  great  culture  hero,  Manabozho,  plays  his  part 
in  them.  M.  Lenormant  has  actually  had  the  daring  to  conjecture 
that  Manabozho's  name  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  Manu 
Vaivasvata,  Among  the  Algouquins,  the  culture  hero,  loskeha, 
is  connected  with  the  flood.  A  gigantic  frog  had  swallowed  all 
the  waters,  loskeha  killed  him  and  let  them  out,  as  Vrittra  is 
killed  and  the  waters  set  .free  by  Indra  in  the  Veda.  This  was  a 
benelicent  flood,  like  that  of  the  Australian  legend,  according  to 
which  a  big  frog  swallowed  all  the  waters,  but  luckily  burst 
when  an  eel  made  him  laugh  by  dancing  on  the  tip  of  his  tail. 
The  genuine  ruinous  Deluge  the  Australians  ascribe  to  the  wrath 
of  Pundjel,  ^vho  is  at  once  a  sort  of  bird  and  a  sort  of  god. 

M.  Lenormant,  who  omits  the  Australian  Deluge-myths,  says 
that  "  the  Deluge  is  a  universal  tradition  among  all  branches  of 
the  human  race,  with  the  one  exception  of  the"  black,"  It  is 
dangerous  to  assert  such  a  sweeping  negative.  Uncle  Remus  tells 
the  negro  version  of  the  Deluge,  and  when  his  little  white  listener 
asks  about  Noah,  says  "  There  waru't  no  Noah  in  this  yer  Deluge." 
The  negro  flood  was  caused  by  crayfishes.  Probably  there  are 
plenty  of  other  African  myths  on  the  subject;  it  was  not  likely 
that  Africa  should  be  ignorant  of  an  otherwise  universal  tradition. 
M.  Lenormant  bf^lieves  that  the  Deluge  was  "  a  real  historical 
fact,"  remembered  by  Aryans,  Cushites,  and  Semitic  peoples.  He 
seems  to  doubt  whethav  less  noble  races  have  any  right  to  original 
traditions  of  an  event  so  illustrious,  and  inclines  to  believe  that  they 
were  imported  into  America.  But  we  see  no  reason  lor  depriving 
the  poor  Australian  or  the  nigger  of  any  satisfaction  which  he  may 
derive  from  having  had  an  ancestor  who  was  in  the  Ark. 


A  POLITICAL  WITCHES'  CAULDRO^^. 

BY  all  accounts  (although  the  said  accoimts  differ  marvellously 
in  detail)  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  are  still  occupied 
in  the  concoction  of  the  charm  which  is  to  make  the  Parliament 
of  England  docile  and  submissive  to  their  will  during  the  next 
Ssssion.  It  is  not  surprising,  for  the  ingredients  are  such  as  neces- 
sarily require  a  great  deal  of  cooking.  It  is  true  that  the  most 
delightful  imanimity  is  believed  to  exist  among  the  cooks — a  una- 
nimity only  paralleled  by  that  of  the  original  frequenters  of  the 
blasted  heath,  and  perhaps  the  meuibers  of  the  Second  Trium- 
virate. Sir  William  Ilarcourt  placidly  "  gives  a  wind  "  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  for  all  those  valuable  or  invaluable  measures  which 
are  going  to  make  the  great  changes  promised  by  the  King  of 
Birmingham  to  his  subjects  ;  Lord  Ilartington,  with  the  coolness 
or  businesslike  feeling  of  an  anci-ent  lloman,  sacritices  the  Land 
Laws  and  other  suchlike  things  in  return  for  the  kindness  of  his 
colleagues  in  allowing  him  to  remain  absolutely  ignorant  of  every- 
thing that  is  going  on  in  Central  Asia.  What  would  a  man's  life 
be  worth  if  he  were  bound  to  know  where  Sarakhs  is  ?  But  at  the 
same  time  cookery,  whether  it  is  of  the  ordinary  household  pattern,  or 
of  the  kind  presided  over  by  Ilecate,  is  an  operation  requiring  some- 
thing more  than  a  great  deal  of  good  will.   There  are  moments  when 


the  mi.icture  obstinately  refuses  to  become  thick  and  slab,  even 
though  you  pour  in  the  blood  of  Irish  process-servers  and  the 
money  of  Irish  landlords  in  the  most  lavish  manner.  It  would 
not  be  altogether  surprising  if  something  of  this  sort  were  taking 
pl.ace  with  the  Government  jjwee — which  term  is  especially  ap- 
plicable because  of  its  etymology,  so  admirably  suited  to  the 
immaculate  virtue  of  a  Cabinet  presided  over  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Foreign,  Irish,  and  home  ail'airs  are  none  of  them  in  a  particularly 
promising  position  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  there  is  the  temper  of  that 
wicked  Op[)Osition  to  consider.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  sadder 
and  more  touching  song  of  regret  for  a  golden  age  of  past  happi- 
ness and  virtue,  when  none  were  for  a  party  but  all  were  for  the 
State,  than  the  dirge  uttered  recently  by  a  Radical  organ  over 
the  tomb  of  "  the  old  chivalrous  courtesies  of  parly  warfare,  when 
partisans  treated  their  enemies  as  if  they  were  one  day  to  be  their 
friends."  The  chivalrous  courtesies  of  the  campaign  of  1879-80, 
the  friendly  treatment  of  the  Bulgarian  agitation — these  are 
souvenirs  which  it  is  indeed  well  to  recall  lovingly  and  to  linger 
over  with  the  fondest  regret.  They  are  all  gone,  those  chivalrous 
traditions  ;  and  a  fiendish  Opposition,  not  having  the  fear  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  before  its  eyes,  but  acting  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
ghost  of  Lord  Beaconstield,  actually  dares  to  murmur  at  the  sight 
of  the  apparatus  got  ready  for  choking  it,  and  so  treating  it  as  if  it 
were  one  day  to  be  a  friend.  Ilora  novi'ssima .'  tempora  jJessima! 
is  most  naturally  the  Radical  cry  in  this  horrid  state  of  things, 
and  the  reflection  no  less  naturally  converts  itself  into  a  prayer 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  not  to  do  the  work  negligently,  but  to  choke  the 
wicked  Opposition  and  have  done  with  it  at  once. 

Considering  the  importance  of  these  home  matters,  it  may  be 
that  foreign  affairs  do  not  trouble  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  fellow- 
cooks,  though  certainly  what  may  be  called  the  foreign  contingent 
of  the  materials  for  their  mess  is  one  that  requires  skilful  cookery. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  Egypt  and  the  celebrated  Note,  with 
messages  from  the  Porte  "  wanting  to  know,  you  know,"  in  the 
most  troublesome  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  provokingly 
polite  manner.  Then  there  are  those  abominable  Russian  Jews, 
who  are  giving  occasion  not  merely  to  the  enemy  but  to  weak- 
kneed  friends,  like  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  to  blaspheme.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  course  is  quite  clear  on  this  subject.  It  is 
undeniable  that  Bulgaria  lay  in  the  road  between  Hawarden  and 
Downing  Street,  and  that  the  Ukraine  does  not  lie  in  any  such 
topographical  relation.  As  the  A''ew  York  Herald  remarks  with 
force,  and  even  some  eloquence,  as  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty, 
"  All  we  wanted  with  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  was  to  get 
England  out  of  Central  America.  It  has  done  that,  and  we  shall 
abrogate  it  when  it  suits  us."  The  great  exponents  of  democracy 
in  this  country  have  not  yet  learnt  the  frank  accents  of  the  bird 
whose  home  is  in  the  setting  sun.  The  hesitating  hypocrisy  of 
aristocratic  tradition  chokes  such  generous  utterances.  They 
cannot  exactly  say,  "  All  we  wanted  with  the  atrucity  cry  was  to 
get  Lord  Beaconsfield  oft"  the  Treasury  Bench ;  it  did  that  for 
lis,  and  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it."  But  the  just 
critic  will  appreciate  their  situation,  and  make  every  allowance 
for  them.  Unluckily  there  are  some  persons  who  are  not  just 
witics,  and  there  are  even  some,  like  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who 
seem  to  be  incapable  of  being  critics  at  all.  The  existence  of  such 
persons  makes  the  Russian  difficulty  a  very  awkward  "liver  of 
blaspheming  Jew,"  an  ingredient  hard  to  be  amalgamated  smoothly 
and  pleasantly,  while  the  "nose  of  Turk"  which  has  just  been 
thrust  in  d  p7'upos  of  Egypt  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  troublesome. 

However,  these  foreign  bodies  are  probably,  as  has  been  s  g- 
gested,  left  pretty  much  to  take  their  chance  in  the  consulta' inn 
of  the  cooks.  It  can  hardly  be  the  same  with  Ireland.  Much 
deliberation,  we  are  told,  is  taking  place  as  to  the  extension 
of  clemency  towards  the  suspects — a  deliberation  which 
may  or  may  not  be  connected  with  the  portentous  announce- 
ment that  Ave  hundred  distinct  motions  are  to  be  made  on 
the  Address  in  reference  to  the  interesting  inhabitants  of 
Kilmaiuham  and  other  Basliles.  It  may  not  strike  the  guileless 
how  very  inconvenient  the  situation  is.  Indeed,  one  innocent 
journalist  has  already  suggested  that  any  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  members  would  be  a  help  to  the  Government  in 
dealing  with  obstruction.  No  doubt  it  would,  if  thej'  meant  to 
deal  with  obstruction  only.  But  as  they  cannot,  under  existing 
circumstances,  vanquish  the  Irish  obstructionists  without  the  help 
of  the  Opposition,  it  would  hardly  be  possible,  even  for  Mr. 
Gladstone's  robust  morality,  to  turn  round  on  his  allies  and  jugu- 
late them  imiuedialely  afterwards,  even  supposing  that  they  went 
as  sheep  to  the  slaughter.  Again,  there  is  much  virtue,  or  rather 
much  mischief,  in  that  word  "  clemency,"  Suppose  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Mr.  Dillon  pay  no  attention  to  the  clemency,  and  begin  again 
where  they  left  oll.^  Obviously  that  is  their  game,  and  the 
prospect  is  not  cheerful  for  the  Government.  As  it  is,  it  has 
brought  matters  to  such  a  pass  by  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
what  is  practically  revolution,  that  no  man  in  Ireland  who  owns 
grounds  bigger  than  a  cabbage  garden  can  be  sure  of  enjoying 
ihein  in  peace  and  quietness  unless  a  troop  of  cavalry  is  in  perma- 
nent patrol  of  his  park,  and  that  no  tenant  who  pays  his  rent  can 
sleep  without  fear  of  "  Captain  Moonlight."  Its  Land  Court  is 
in  a  deadlock ;  it  is  openly  insulted  by  the  corporations  of  the 
laigest  towns,  and  it  has  now  got  itself  into  a  kind  of  "  ladies' 
battle,*'  from  which  no  man  or  company  of  men  ever  yet  emerged 
without  ridicule,  if  not  damage.  Such  proceedings  as  that  at 
Edendcrry  are  hardly  less  tragical  than  they  are  comic  ;  and  (un- 
kiudest  cut  of  all)  the  celebrated  "  O.  K.,"  whose  gratitude  for  the 
proceedings  of  six  years  ago  should  surely  not  have  evaporated, 
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I  taunts  her  former  friends  with  preservino;  order  in  Ireland  d  la 
/  mode  de  Kieff,  and  dares  them  to  say  anything-  against  Russian 
Jew-baitings  when  they  let  Irish  landlord-baitings  go  on  so 
I  merrily. 

It  is,  however,  sufficiently  notorious,  or  at  least  it  is  sufficiently 
probable,  that  Ireland  as  well  as  the  world  at  large  forms  but  a 
I  small  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  c;ires.  It  is  indeed  a  settled  thing 
with  his  devoutest  followers  that  care  about  foreign  policy  is  a  kind 
of  impiety.  Was  not  Lord  Beaconstield  turned  out  specially  be- 
cause his  foreign  policy  was  wrong,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  put  in 
because  his  foreign  policy  was  right?  Does  it  not  stand 
to  reason  that  a  right  foreign  policy  must  make  matters  go 
on  rightly  ?  And  as  for  Ireland,  has  not  justice  been  done— never 
mind  at  whose  expense  ?  If  justice  has  been  done,  why  need  any- 
body trouble  himself  about  anything  else  ?  The  Irish  difficulty  is 
dead,  like  the  Eastern  difficulty,  the  Afghan  difficulty,  the  South 
African  difficulty  ;  and,  if  it  insists  on  giving  even  more  lively 
signs  of  life  than  these  other  troublesome  revenants,  why  that  is 
the  effect  of  wicked  Tory  galvanism.  But  at  home  there  is  ad- 
mittedly a  great  deal  to  do.  Everything  has  to  be  looked  to  and 
concocted  here — the  "  maw  of  shark,"  that  is  to  say,  the 
hunger  of  tenants  for  what  Lord  Derby  defines  as  "  something  of 
their  own  and  a  good  deal  of  somebody  else's  " ;  the  newt  and  the 
bat  and  the  blindworm — that  is  to  say,  the  sagacious  persons  who 
see  political  deliverance  in  flooding  the  county  constituencies  with 
iitterly  ignorant  voters,  and  economy  in  elected  County  Boards ; 
the  gall  and  the  venom  of  those  who  hate  the  Corporation  of 
London  because  it  is  old,  because  it  is  not  easily  made  a  poli- 
tical engine  of,  and,  most  of  all,  because  it  dared  to  favour  the 
late  Government.  One  of  our  contemporaries  has  discovered  in 
the  projected  reform  of  the  Corporation  "  such  a  gallant  attempt 
to  do  good  without  promise  or  hope  of  pay."  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  on  further  reflection  the  gallant  effort  is  thought 
likely  to  Radicalize  London  not  a  little.  This  view  of  the 
matter  may  possibly  remind  the  irreverent  of  the  little  story 
told  by  that  good  man,  Mr.  Brocklehurst,  in  Jane  Eyre.  The 
good  man  had  a  good  little  bo}',  who,  when  he  was  asked 
whether  he  would  have  a  gingerbread  nut  or  learn  a  psalm,  in- 
stantly chose  the  latter  because  angels  sing  psalms,  ''  and  then 
be  got  two  nuts  for  his  infant  piety."  This,  it  appears,  is  exactly 
what  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  is  going  to  do.  It  is  going  to 
do  good  without  promise  or  hope  of  reward,  and  then  it  is  going 
to  get  rewarded  by  the  final  extinction  of  Toryism  in  the  City. 
So  that  it  is  evidently  possible  for  a  Radical  to  do  the  famous 
trick  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  IJinney,  and  make  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
At  the  same  tim'e,  even  Mr.  Gladstone's  light  heart  (why,  by  the 
vcay,  do  his  admirers  yearly  speak  of  that  great  man  as  if  he  were 
more  and  more  a  kind  of  Maurepas,  who  passed  his  time  in  dancing 
and  singing  "  Tra  la,  let  us  reform  something,  la  la  la ;  let  us 
destroy  something,  tra  la  la  "?)  can  hardly  regard  this  as  an  easv 
piece  of  business.  County  government  suggests  not  a  little  toil 
and  trouble  ;  and  then  before  all,  and  more  important  than  all, 
there  is  the  great  question  of  revising  the  Constitution,  for  the 
Gallic  phrase  really  seems  the  most  applicable  as  well  as  the  most 
straightforward.  Ko  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone  is  as  prepared  to  let 
every  one  of  his  followers  "  share  i'  the  gains "  as  Hecate  her- 
self. But  suppose  some  of  those  followers  should  be,  as  it 
becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  some  of  them  are,  rather 
dubious  about  there  being  any  gains?  Taking  that  provincial 
opinion  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  taught  us  to  respect,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  English  Gladstonians  were  as  lukewarm  about  the 
cloture  as  French  Gambettists  are  about  Scrutin  de  liste.  Nor, 
perhaps,  candid  friend  as  Lord  Grey  has  long  been  to  the  modern 
Liberal  party,  is  his  appearance  as  a  declared  and  equally  candid 
foe  without  significance.  A  Liberal  party  without  those  of  whom 
Lord  Grey  among  the  older,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  among  the 
younger,  generation  are  the  ablest,  would  be  a  very  odd  sort  of 
Liberal  party.  The  original  cauldron,  it  may  be  remembered,  re- 
quired cooling— let  it  be  far  from  us  to  insinuate  the  slightest 
resemblance  in  two  most  respectable  peers  to  the  animal  whose 
blood  was  used  on  that  occasion — and  the  Whig  element  has 
usually  suppHed  this  cooling  influence,  and  made  the  charm  firm 
and  good.  At  present  the  function  of  reducing  temperature  seems 
to  be  left  -to  Lord  Hartingtou  and  Lord  Granville.  Lord 
Hartington  is  very  cool  himself,  but  apparently  has  no  refrigerating 
influence  to  spare ;  and  as  for  Lord  Granville,  he  is  essentially 
mercurial,  and  mercury  accommodates  itself  to  all  temperatures. 
On  the  whole,  the  prospect  of  the  brew  cannot  be  said  to  look 
very  favourable,  and  some  natural  anxiety  ought  to  be  felt  bv  the 
cooks. 


DIVINE  RIGHT  OF  KINGS. 


THE  Prussian  royal  rescript  which  has  just  taken  Europe  by 
surprise,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  from  a  constitutional 
or  practical  point  of  view,  does  not  profess  to  claim  for  the 
Prussian  dynasty  an  indefeasible  hereditary  right  to  the  throne. 
Nor  do  the  claims  it  does  put  forward,  as  we  observed  last  week, 
go  far,  if  at  all,  beyond  those  habitually  asserted  and  to  a  large 
extent  successfully  enforced  by  George  III.  in  this  country  less 
than  a  century  ago.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
satirized  by  Pope,  and  in  our  own  day  by  Macaulay,  as  "  the  right 
divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,"  meant  a  good  deal  more  than 
this.  We  say  advisedly  "  the  doctrine,"  for  the  theory  of  royal  pre- 


rogative once  maintained  in  this  country  by  a  powerful  school 
both  of  jurists  and  divines  was  for  about  a  century  regarded  and 
taught  almost  as  a  thirteenth  article  of  the  Anostles'  Creed.  It 
will  perhaps  surprise  some  readers,  whd  may  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  laugh  at  the  belief  as  an  exploded  medineval  super- 
stition, to  be  told  that  it  only  originated  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth or  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  in  fact 
coeval  in  its  origin  and  its  decay  with  the  succession  of  the  Stuart 
line  in  England,  including  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  if  we  choose 
to  treat  the  Sacheverell  afiair  as  a  kind  of  posthumous  survival  or 
recrudescence  of  the  principle  virtually  expelled  with  James  11. 
No  doubt,  both  in  England  and  in  Christendom  generally,  there 
had  been  in  earlier  days  a  reverent  appreciation  of  the  divinity 
which  doth  hedge  about  a  king.  But  the  highest  expression  and 
rep*jsentation  of  monarchical  supremacy  in  Europe  throughout 
the  middle  ages  was  "the  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  so  called,  as  Mr. 
Bryce  points  out,  as  being  nothing  less  than  the  visible  Church  or 
Christian  society  organized  on  its  secular  sideiindera  form  divinely 
appointed.  Yet  the  Empire  was  avowedly  not  hereditary  but 
elective,  nor  was  the  elected  Emperor  authorized  by  custom  or 
public  opinion  to  assume  his  supreme  title  till  he  had  received 
coronation  at  Rome  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  Divine 
right  indeed,  if  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God, 
every  legitimate  Government,  whether  monarchical  or  not, 
must  in  one  sense  possess,  or  it  would  have  no  right  to 
exist  at  all ;  and  so  far  the  phrase,  at  least  in  the  mouth 
of  a  theist,  is  a  mere  innocuous  truism.  But  what  is  meant  by 
the  doctrme  known  to  history  under  that  name  is  an  indefeasible 
hereditary  right  to  the  succession  by  divine  ordinance.  And  that 
in  this  sense  the  doctrine  was  as  little  known  in  England  as 
elsewhere  before  the  reign  of  James  I.  may  be  proved  in  the  same 
way  that  the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility  was 
disproved  by  its  opponents.  It  is  in  the  teeth  of  notorious  facts. 
England,  like  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  though  the  fact  may  not 
be  so  readily  acknowledged,  was  at  first  an  elective  monarchy. 
Our  Saxon  and  Norman  sovereigns  did  not  succeed  by  simple 
right  of  inheritance,  though  a  high  regard  was  paid — partly 
perhaps  on  the  fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis  principle — to  the 
claim  of  lineal  descent,  and  thus  Henry  IV.  sought  to  justify  his 
usurpation  by  showing  that  he  had  a  better  hereditary  right  than 
Richard  II,,  which  was  not  the  case.  Still  the  modern  rule, 
which  we  have  inherited  from  the  days  of  James  I.,  that  "  the  King' 
never  dies,"  was  as  yet  unknown.  There  was  sometimes  a  long 
interregnum,  nor  was  it  always  closed  by  the  election  of  the  next 
of  kin ;  and  the  elected  Sovereign,  like  the  Roman  Emperor,  did 
not  venture  to  assume  bis  title  till  it  had  been  sealed  by  the 
sucred  unction  of  Coronation.  Saxon  kings  were  formally  elected 
by  the  Witan,  and  the  very  form  of  Coronation,  both  in  Saxon 
and  Norman  times,  included  an  appeal  to  popular  acceptance. 
Some  of  our  kings,  like  Henry  Vill.  afterwards,  assumed  the 
right  of  bequeathing  the  crown  by  will,  and  the  Conqueror  based 
his  claims  on  the  will  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Several  of  them, 
including  five  out  of  the  eight  Henrys,  reigned  in  defiance  of  the 
strict  rule  of  descent.  Stephen  was  chosen  in  order  to  exclude  a 
female  sovereign,  and  John  because  his  nephew  Arthur  was  still 
a  boy.  Henry  VIII.  himself,  who  had  the  blood  both  of 
York  and  Lancaster  in  his  veins,  could  put  in  an  undis- 
puted claim,  but  its  security  was  again  imperilled  by  his 
matrimonial  eccentricities,  and  so  little  respect  did  he  show 
for  the  hereditary  principle  that  he  had  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed  to  enable  him  to  bequeath  the  throne  by 
will,  and  he  actually  made  a  will,  afterwards  confirmed  afresh 
by  an  Act  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  excluding  from  the  succession  the 
very  family  who  immediately  succeeded  her.  Edward  VI.  was 
induced  by  Cranmer,  without  any  Parliamentary  authority,  to 
make  a  will  excluding  his  sister  Mary.  Both  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
reigned  only  by  Parliamentary  right,  for  it  was  impossible  that 
both  of  them  could  be  legitimate,  and  the  highest  authority  in  the 
realm  had  pronounced  both  to  be  illegitimate.  Elizabeth  went 
further  than  Henry,  and  got  an  Act  of  JParliament  passed  makinp^ 
it  high  treason  to  dispute  her  right  to  leave  the  crown  by  will. 
Yet  within  a  few  hours  of  her  death,  James  I.,  who  was  doubly 
excluded  by  law  from  the  succession,  but  was  the  heir  by  lineal 
descent,  was  proclaimed  King  amid  the  universal  acclamations  of 
the  people.  The  nation  had  settled  the  matter  for  itself  as  though 
by  instinct,  and  when  the  line  of  Henry  VIII.  had  failed,  fell 
back  on  the  lineal  representative  of  Henry  VII.  With  James  the 
principle  of  divine  right  mounted  the  throne  of  England. 

It  is  a  further  question,  of  course,  how  this  was  brought  about, 
and  what  endeavours  were  made  after  the  fact  to  bring  theory  and 
practice  into  accord.  But  first  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  James  I.,  first  of  our  English  Sovereigns,  did  reign  by 
virtue  of  divine  right  if  he  reigned  by  any  right  at  all.  He  not 
only  had  no  Parliamentary  claim,  but  he  was  expressly  excluded 
by  the  will  of  one  Sovereign  made  under  Parliamentary  sanction, 
and  endorsed  by  a  second  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  another 
reign.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  on  his  accession  Parliament  hastened 
to  acknowledge  him,  but  in  the  very  act  of  doing  so  it  virtually 
admitted  his  rioht  to  be  not  Parliamentary,  but  divine.  The  first 
Act  passed  in  his  reign  declared  "  that  immediately  on  the  decease 
of  Elizabeth,  late  Queen  of  England,  the  imperial  Crown  of  the 
realm  of  England,  and  of  all  the  kingdoms,  dominions,  and  rights 
belonging  to  the  same,  did,  bi/  inherent  birthright  and  lawful  and 
undoubted  succession,  descend  and  come  to  your  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,  as  being  lineally,  justly,  and  lawfully  next  and  sole  heir  of 
the  blood  royal  of  this  realm."    This  was  almost  to  assert  totidem 
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vei'his  the  principle  of  heiediUu-y  divine  riulit,  hitherto  unknown  to 
English  law  or  history,  and,  so  far  as  the  imnu'diate  succession  of 
the  next  heir  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  -without 
■waitinp:  for  any  formal  ratitication  of  Parliament  or  for  c  ironatiou, 
is  concerned,  it  has  held  <;ood  ever  since,  liut  how  came  it  to  be 
so  universally  and  peacefully  recognized?  No  doubt  the  way  had 
been  prepared  for  it  by  the  troubles  about  the  succession  since  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  pi-es*ure  of  danj^ers  from  opposite 
quarters  to  which  the  country  was  believed  to  be  exposed. 
Elizabeth,  on  whatever  basis  her  rights  reposed,  clung  tenaciously, 
and  with  the  general  assent  of  the  nation,  to  her  supremacy.  And 
that  supremacy  was  assailed,  from  points  of  view  more  or  less 
cognate,  by  two  very  opposite  parties,  Papists  and  Puritans,  who 
■were  accordingly  denounced  as  the  two  great  enemies  of  the  State. 
Both  alike  denied  her  religious  authority,  and  not  only  held  her 
to  be  liable  to  ecclesiastical  censure  and  excommunication  in  the 
abstract,  but  held  also  that,  unless  she  would  consent  to  reform 
the  national  Church  on  their  respective  models,  she  actually 
deserved  or  had  incurred  it.  Moreover,  the  scholastic  divines 
generally,  and  the  Jesuits  especially,  had  always  maintained  a 
theory  of  popular  as  opposed  to  divine  right,  and  argued  that  apower 
which  the  people  had  originally  given  they  niijjht  again  in  certain 
contingencies  resume ;  and  the  question  was  further  complicated 
by  the  dispute  about  the  deposing  power  of  the  Pope.  Mortover 
the  famous  Jesuit,  Father  Parsons,  had  published,  towards  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  treatise  elaborately  discussing  the 
rival  pretensions  of  five  difl'erent  families  and  twelve  possible 
claimants  who  after  her  death  might  plausibly  dispute  the  suc- 
cession. This  may  help  to  explain  wh}',  immediately  upon  her 
■decease,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  wrote  to  inl'orm  James  that 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  were  hxed  on  him,  while  nobody 
gave  a  thoujiht  to  any  of  his  competitors. 

Thus  then  the  way  had  been  paved  for  James's  peaceful  suc- 
cession to  the  throne ;  but  some  theoretical  justification  was  also 
required,  and  this  it  became  the  business  of  theologians  and  jurists 
to  supply.  We  have  said  that  the  schoolmen,  and  the  Jesuits  after 
tliem,  maintained  a  popular  theory  of  the  right  of  government. 
Suarez  indeed,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians  the 
Order  has  produced,  wrote  a  work  against  the  divine  right  of 
Kings,  in  reply  to  James  I.,  but  dealing  chiefly  -vvith  the  right  of 
the  Pope  over  heretical  sovereigns.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, as  Mr.  Lecky  justly  observes,  to  suppose  that  the  Jesuit 
divines  advocated  popular  principles  of  government  only  on  theo- 
logical grounds,  or  as  applied  to  Protestant  countries.  Mariana, 
e.ff. — perhaps  the  greatest  writer  they  can  boast — has  discussed 
the  whole  question  of  tyrannicide  from  an  entirely  independent 
point  of  view,  nor  does  he  admit  the  distinction  usually  drawn 
between  a  tyrant  in  rcijimine  (i.e.  a  lawful  King  who  governs  tyran- 
nically) and  a  tyrant  in  iifiilo,  i.e.  a  usurper  ;  or  at  least  he  insists 
that  a  tyrant  who  governs  in  his  own  selfish  interests,  and  not  in  the 
interests  of  his  people,  however  legitimate  his  hereditary  pretensions, 
is  no  better  than  a  usurper,  and  may  be  deposed,  or  if  necessary 
killed.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  Hooker,  who  had  studied  the 
schoolmen  carefully,  though  he  does  not  always  acknowledge  his 
obligations  to  them,  modilied  their  theories  on  this  matter,  though 
he  does  not  go  the  whole  length  of  the  divine  right  doctrine  after- 
wards developed  by  Filmer  and  the  C^aroiine  divines.  And  it  must 
Ije  remembered  that  the  Eighth  Pook  of  the  Eccksiastical  Vvlity.  to 
which  we  are  referring,  was  wi  itten  towards  the  close  of  his  own  li!'e 
and  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  though  not  published  till  fifty  years  after- 
wards. He  begins  by  laying  down  the  obviously  reasonable  prin- 
ciple that  "  on  whom  [supreme  power]  is  bestowed  even  at  men's 
discretion,  they  likewise  do  hold  it  by  divine  right,"  and  therefore 
"unto  kings  by  human  right  honour  by  divine  right  is  due''; 
but  this  power  is  not  unlimited,  for  '•  the  king  is  majoi-  sinr/rdis, 
universis  minor.''  Hooker  allows  then  with  the  old  Latin  divines 
that  royal  power  comes  originally  from  the  people,  but  he  deserts 
them  and  favours  the  new  theory  just  then  coming  into  vogue  in 
maintaining  that,  once  given,  it  becoiues  hereditary,  and  cannot  be 
recalled.  He  expressly  rejects,  as  "  strange,  untrue,  and  unnatural 
conceits,"  the  opinion  that  no  man's  birth  can  make  him  a  king,  or  that 
succession,  in  a  family  once  established  on  the  throne,  depends  on  the 
acceptance  or  election  of  the  incoming  heir;  whereas  on  the  con- 
trary "in  kingdoms  hereditary  birth  giveth  right  unto  sovereign 
dominion,  and  the  death  of  the  j>redecessor  pulteth  the  successor' 
by  blood  in  seisin."  The  question  then  arises  whether  the  body 
politic  may,  for  sufficient  cause,  withdraw  from  the  dynasty  or 
the  individual  the  power  once  bestowed.  Hooker  thinks  "  it  must 
be  presumed"  that  when  "  grave  inconvenience  doth,  grow  there- 
by," they  will  be  williug  to  resign  it — a  presumption  hardly 
borne  out  by  history — but  "  without  their  consent  I  see  not  how 
the  body  should  be  able  by  any  just  means  to  help  itself,  saving 
when  dominion  doth  escheat."  This  reads  very  like  the  doctrine  of 
"  Eon-resibtance "  afterwards  so  hotly  contested,  but  we  may 
perhaps  infer  from  the  context  that  Hooker  would  have  allowed 
some  modifications  of  it  in  practice,  and  we  must  at  all  events  bear 
in  mind  that  the  last  three  books  of  the  Ecclesiastical  I'ulity  were  not 
published  in  the  author's  lifetime,  and  may  not  have  received  his 
linal  touches,  though  there  is  no  just  ground  lor  the  doubts  some- 
times cast  on  their  authenticity. 

This  then  was  the  state  of  the  controversy  at  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  when  divines  and  lawyers  lost  no  Time  in  taking  up  the 
question.  Convocation  prepared  a  draft  of  canons  condemning  all 
resistance  to  sovereign  authority  in  terms  sutticiently  sweeping, 
but,  as  they  did  not  very  clearly  distinguish  between  kings  de  jure 
and  de  facto,  James  only  snubbed  them  for  their  pains.  Then 


the  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Cambridge,  Dr.  Cowell,  published  a 
dictionary  which  defined  the  royal  prerogative  to  lie  above  all 
positive  enactments,  and  "though  it  be  a  merciful  policy,  and 
also  a  politic  mercy  "  for  the  king  to  make  laws  only  by  consent 
of  Parliament,  he  neither  is  bound  to  ask  their  consent,  nor  bound 
by  the  laws  when  thej' are,  made.  The  House  of  Commons  not 
uimaturally  prott'Sted  against  this  work,  and  James  discreetly  sup- 
pressed it,  acknowledging — what  however,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
certainly  not  the  fact — that  he  was  indebted  to  the  law  for  his 
crown.  But  then  again  the  Papal  controversy  came  in,  aud  one 
Talbot,  who  had  refused  to  repudiate  the  deposing  power,  was  prose- 
cuted by  Jiacon,  as  Attorney-General,  before  the  Star  (Jhamber, 
and  this  helped  on  the  growing  tendency  to  assert,  at  least  in  words, 
an  indefeasible  aud  absolute  right  of  the  hereditary  sovereign.  But 
the  great  exponent  of  the  theory  of  divine  right,  who  has 
therefore  been  the  favourite  butt  for  the  bitterest  ridicule  of  later 
liberal  assailants  from  the  time  of  Bishop  Burnet,  though  Locke 
did  not  disdain  to  answer  him,  was  Sir  Kobert  Filmer,  a  zealous 
royalist  whose  house  in  Kent  was  ten  times  plundered  during  the 
civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  His  Patriarcha,  said  to  have 
been  written  in  1642,  was  not  published  till  nearly  forty  years 
afterwards,  when  he  had  long  been  dead,  but  other  publications  of 
his  had  appeared  during  his  lifetime,  which  are  pronounced  by  a 
very  competent  critic  to  be  remarkable  not  merely  for  sagacity  but 
for  shrewd  common  sense.  The  argument  of  the  I'citncrrcha  is 
briefly  this.  He  began  by  denying  the  scholastic  theory,  affirmed 
alike  by  "  Calvinists  and  Jesuits,"  and,  we  may  add,  by  Hooker, 
that  sovereign  power  was  orig'inally  bestowed  at  the  will  of  the 
multitude,  from  which  radical  sophism  they  inferred  consistently 
enough  that  tlie  multitude  might  for  any  lawful  cause — of  which 
they  were  themselves  to  be  the  judges — withdraw  or  change  the 
powers  they  had  conferred.  Filmer  insisted,  on  the  contrary,  that 
all  men  were  not  equal  by  nature,  but  from  the  first  Adam,  and 
then  the  Patriarchs,  had  by  Divine  institution  power  over  their 
children,  and  after  the  flood  and  subsequent  dispersion  of  Iho 
descendants  of  Noah  "  we  find  the  establishment  of  regal  power 
throughout  the  kingdoms  of  the  world."  From  this  he  inferred 
that,  however  this  or  that  particular  dynasty  might  have  originated 
— by  election,  usurpation,  or  otherwise — the  "  natural  right  of  a 
supreme  father  over  every  multitude"  remained  an  established 
principle,  and  therefore  the  actual  king  must  always  enjoy  a  Divine 
right  over  his  subjects.  God  may  suffer  him  to  be  removed  by  the 
instrumentality  of  men,  but  their  action  in  displacing  him  is  not  the 
less  sinful  and  damnable.  In  the  case  of  there  being  no  legitimata 
heir  to  the  throne,  the  sovereign  power  "  escheated,"  not  to  the 
multitude,  but  "to  the  prime  and  independent  heads  of  families" 
as  a  kind  of  natural  aristocracy,  and  on  them  devolved  the  duty  of 
conferring  the  crown  al'resh  on  whom  they  pleased.  "  And  he 
that  is  so  elected  claims  not  his  power  as  a  donative  from  the 
people,  but  as  being  substituted  properly  by  God,  from  whom  he 
receives  his  royal  cLiarter  of  a  universal  father,  though  testified  by 
the  ministry  of  the  heads  of  the  people."  The  theory  thus  stated 
is  not  otherwise  than  plausible  in  itself  ;  the  real  dilllculty  lay  in 
its  application,  as  expounded  by  Caroline  and  Jacobite  divines, 
into  whose  treatment  of  the  question  we  have  uo  space  to  enter 
heie.  But  it  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  it  is  any  less  defensible 
than  the  modern  popular  dogma,  as  repeated  and  interpreted 
vsjjue  (III  nauseam  from  a  thousand  platforms,  that  all  power 
comes  from  the  people. 


MRS.  IlARItlS'S  HOUSEHOLD  BOOK. 

IN  the  year  of  grace  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  on 
a  certain  day  in  the  month  of  October,  one  Anne,  the  careful 
wile  of  Samuel  Harris,  citizen  of  London,  resolved  upon  taking  an 
iuventoiy  of  all  she  possessed,  including  the  furniture,  the  family 
linen,  the  clothes,  the  plate,  the  pewter,  aud  the  kitchen  utensils. 
Accordingly  she  procured  a  convenient  book,  strongly  bound  in 
parchment ;  aud,  after  numbering  the  pages  and  lettering  the  iirst 
twenty  for  index  purposes,  she  began  her  inventory  ;  but,  growing 
tired  of  the  trouble,  she  never  completely  finished  it.  That  is  to 
say,  after  enumerating  her  blankets,  sheets,  "  pillibears","  counter- 
panes, and  pillows,  her  kitchen  utensils  and  her  ten  washing-tubs, 
her  dresses  aud  fineries  and  those  of  her  daughters,  she  stopped 
short ;  so  that  we  hear  of  no  chairs  and  tables,  nor,  which  is  very 
unfortunate,  of  any  books.  But  she  continued  to  use  the  volume 
as  a  sort  of  commonplace  household  book,  aud  put  down  in  it 
addresses,  items  of  expenditure,  memoranda  of  useful  things,  dates, 
and  so  forth.  Most  of  the  entries  belong  to  the  years  1 724  and  1725; 
but  one  or  two  occur  as  late  as  the  year  1729,  after  which  the 
book  was  laid  aside  on  some  shelf,  and  there  apparently  forgotten. 
Otherwise  it  must  have  been  destroyed,  because  the  book  would 
most  certrtiuly  not  appear  to  the  writer's  children  or  grandchildren 
as  of  the  least  importance.  After  five  generations,  however,  have 
passed  away,  such  a  volume  begins  to  be  curious;  and  the  glimpse 
which  it  alibrds,  brief  and  uncertain  as  it  is,  into  middle-class  life 
under  the  first  George  is  not  without  interest. 

No  iudication  is  allorJed  as  to  the  part  of  London  in  which  Mr. 
Samuel  Harris  resided.  His  wife  sets  down  addresses  of  trades- 
men in  every  pari,  as  if  distance  was  no  consideration.  She  buys 
things  in  Jermyn  Street  aud  at  Spitalfields,  in  the  Strand  and  in 
Moorfields,  but  never  gives  us  the  least  hint  where  she  herself 
lived.  Seeing,  however,  that  she  went  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Strand  for  the  purchase  of  things  most  frequently  wanted,  we  may 
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conclude  that  her  house  was  somewhere  in  what  is  now  the  West- 
Central  district,  possibly  in  the  new  suburb  of  Bloomsbury.  It  is  also 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Samuel  Harris  was  a  substantial  man, 
tecaus*  his  household  consisted  of  one  nian-fervant,  with  at  least 
two  maids,  and  perhaps  more.  This  number,  as  a  minimum, 
is  arrived  at  by  an  entry  in  the  book  by  which  it  appears 
that  on  a  certain  day  Mrs.  Harris  gave  warning  to  Rebecca 
Bond,  and  on  the  same  day  Elizabeth  Watts  gave  warning 
of  her  own  accord— "it  was  on  a  Thursday  morning."  The 
house  in  which  tbey  lived  contained  a  dining-room,  a  nursery, 
four  bedrooms — one  a  principal  or  best  bedroom— and  two  garrets. 
The  kitchen  was  apparently  built  out  at  the  back,  lor  one  of  the 
bedrooms  was  over  it.  The  family  proper  was  composed  of  Mr. 
SamuelHarris  and  his  wife,  their  three  daughters — Nancy,  Polly,  and 
Bessy — their  son  Joe,  who  was  generally  at  school,  and  Mr.  Harris's 
J)rother,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Nick,  and  sometimes  as  Brother 
Harris,  no  doubt  a  bachelor,  and  certainly  a  man  of  fidgets  and 
fancies.  For  instance,  Mrs.  Harris  had  two-and-twenty  pillows  all 
of  feathers  or  down  ;  but  Brother  Harris  refused  to  sleep  upon  any 
of  them,  and  made  her  buy  a  flock  pillow  all  for  his  own  use ;  also 
lie  was  curious  about  the  marking  of  his  shirts,  and  extremely  par- 
ticular about  his  hats.  Other  members  of  the  family  are  inciden- 
tally mentioned,  as  Sister  Lydia,  Brother  Dan  Coxe  and  his  wife, 
•who  had  gone  to  "  Philadelpha,"  and  had  boxes  of  Mantua  silk, 
wools,  worsted,  needles,  and  so  forth,  sent  to  them ;  Uncle  Bolton, 
who  lived  at  Enfield  Ghace  ;  Billy  Coxe,  perhaps  the  son  of 
Brother  Dan,  who  seems  to  have  been  at  school,  and  constantly 
had  to  be  met  or  sent  olF  in  the  coach  by  man  William  ;  Cousin 
Preston,  who  lived  over  a  milliner's  shop  ;  Cousin  Trephane,  who 
was  always  sending  her  gloves  to  be  washed  with  those  of  the 
girls ;  and  Cousin  Lambert,  who  was  a  poor  relation,  and  made 
shirts  for  the  family. 

The  inventory,  so  far  as  it  goes,  shows  that  the  modern  Queen 
Anne  people  have  yet  something  to  learn.  No  doubt  they  are 
ciuite  right  about  their  brass  fenders.  Mrs.  Harris  had  quantities 
of  nice  things  iu  brass — candlesticks  by  the  scire,  snuH'ers  and 
snuffer-trays,  "  savealls,"  extinguishers,  shovels,  tongs,  pokers  with 
brass  nobs,  and  fenders ;  but  she  had  no  brass  coal-scuttles. 
She  had  one  best  scuttle  in  copper — not  brass — for  her  dining- 
room,  and  the  rest  were  of  iron.  This  detail  should  be  noted  by 
the  dwellers  in  Bedl'ord  Park,  But  there  is  another  and  a  much 
more  important  point.  To  make  the  revival  complete  we  must 
insist  upon  a  return  to  that  much  despised  and  yet  sober  and 
modest  material,  pewter.  In  common,  no  doubt,  with  her  neigh- 
bours, Mrs.  Harris  possessed  vast  quantities  of  pewter — there  were 
porringers,  basins,  spoons,  ladles,  flagons,  plates,  shallow  dishes, 
deep  dishes,  cullenders,  cheese-plates,  and  all  kinds  of  things  ;  and 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  ordinary  service  for  children  and  the  kit- 
chen was  always  of  pewter.  There  was,  it  is  true,  some  silver  plate, 
but  not  much ;  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  spoons,  a  tankard,  a 
ladle,  castors,  and  a  cup  with  handles  which  belonged  to  Polly. 
And  when  they  went  into  country  lodgings  (at  eighteen  shilliugs  a 
iveek)  they  took  with  them,  among  otlier  things  not  provided, 
twelve  pewter  plates  and  only  six  "  white  earthen  "  plates,  which 
were  for  the  use  of  the  seniors.  No  Queen  Anne  house  can,  there- 
fore, be  considered  complete  unless  it  has  copper  scuttles,  pokers 
and  tongs  with  brass  kuobs,  and  a  complete  service,  iu  daily  use, 
■of  pewter.  AVhetlier  candles,  of  wax  for  the  dining-room  and 
tallow  for  the  kitchen,  which  require  snuiKng,  with  snutt'ers  in 
•brass,  standing  in  brass  trays,  should  also  be  insisted  upon  is  a 
question  for  serious  consideration. 

As  for  the  household  linen,  it  was  maintained  on  a  truly 
liberal  scale,  everything  being  of  diaper  or  the  finest  Holland,  and 
even  the  cloths  used  to  "  whipe  the  Ohaney  " — Mrs.  Harris  is  not 
strong  in  spelling — were  made  of  "  llusshe  "  stuff".  There  was 
oeed  of  much  linen,  because  the  family  washing  took  place  only 
once  a  month  ;  it  was  all  done  at  home,  and  we  read  how  firkins 
of  soap  were  bought  beforehand — each  firkin  cost  twenty-sis 
:^hillings  and  lasted  three  months — in  preparation  for  this"  tre- 
mendous ceremony.  The  wardrobes  of  the  ladies  show  that  they 
were  persons  of  some  consideration.    Mrs.  Harris  herself  had 

sutes  "  and  gowns  in  yellow  damask,  red  satin,  blue  and  white 
satin,  white  and  gold  satin,  petticoats  in  black  and  red  silk, 
petticoats  worked  and  petticoats  quilted ;  she  also  had  a  scarlet 
cloak.  Nancy  had  a  blue  damask  suit,  and  a  yellow  lutestring 
Guit,  with  a  scarlet  cloak,  and  a  sprigged  calico  morning  gown. 
Polly  had  a  white  silk  suit  flowered  with  red,  a  green  rosette,  a 
suit  lined  with  red,  a  yellow  silk  suit  lined  with  white,  and  a 
cloak.  Nancy,  who  was  probably  the  youngest,  had  suits  in  green 
damask,  yellow  and  white  flowered  satin,  and  striped  thread  satin, 
with  a  cloak.  Nothing  at  all  is  said  about  gold  chains,  watches, 
or  jewelry,  so  that  the  ladies  were  certainly  not  fine  City 
madams.  Gloves,  we  learn,  cost  twenty-six  shillings  a  dozen  ;  but 
then  we  are  not  told  what  kind  of  gloves  they  were— perhaps 
fiome  sort  of  thre;id,  because  they  were  always  wanting  to  be 
washed.  The  respectable  Mrs.  Beck,  partner  with  Mrs.  Warren, 
who  lived  at  a  cane-chairmaker's  at  the  Golden  Bull,  south  side 
of  St.  Paul's,  used  to  wash  them,  and  frequently  caused  trouble 
ly  bringing  home  at  the  last  moment  left  bands  without  the  corre- 
sponding rights. 

Besides  conducting  their  own  washing,  the  female  members  of 
the  household  did  a  good  many  other  things  now  left  to  hirelings ; 
thus  they  made  their  own  sausages,  a  practice  which  will  be  i-e- 
vived  as  soon  as  the  popular  indignation  at  the  article  of  commerce 
now  ofi'ered  as  a  sausage  is  fully  roused ;  they  made  their  own 
starch;  they  preserved  their  own  jams  and  jellies,  and  they 


salted  hams.  Their  dishes  were  chiefly  roast  and  boiled ;  they 
believed  in  toasted  cheese,  and  the  same  instrument  which  served 
for  the  cheese  was  used  "to  brown  calves'  and  lambs'  heads" 
with;  they  had  tongs  in  those  merry  days  for  toasting  oysters, 
and  other  tongs  for  "  turning  stayles."  A  great  deal  of  sewing 
was  done  by  the  girls.  Needles  and  "  coloured  shades  "  are  bought 
for  them,  and  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  them  sitting  together  at 
work  iu  the  dining-room  at  "  the  large  Japanned  tea-table,"  the 
two  smaller  ones  being  used  by  their  mother.  Also,  we  see 
them  wrapping  up  "  the  Indian  pictures  '' — what  can  these  have 
been  ? — in  three  coarse  sheets.  Quite  at  the  end  of  the  book 
we  find  them  in  the  possession  of  two  spinnets,  one  "  double 
rowed  "  and  the  other  "  single  rowed,"  with  a  walnut  wood  desk, 
which  cost  altogether  tweuty-two  guineas.  From  these  slight 
indications  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tilliug  up  a  pleasant  picture  of 
a  well-furnished  and  well-ordered  family  circle  of  the  better  sort. 
Their  lile  is  simple;  there  is  no  withdrawing-room  ;  all  live  in 
the  dinintr-room  ;  there  are  very  few  festivities ;  the  principal 
amusements  are  to  take  coach  aud  drive  over  to  Enfield  Chace 
to  see  Uncle  Bolton  or  to  Uxbridge  ,to  see  Joe ;  the  girls 
are  still  youug ;  the  nursery  has  not  yet  been  quite  abolished ; 
the  mother  is  a  kindly  notable  woman,  who  takes  thought  for  all 
and  allows  nothing  to  be  wasted. 

There  are,  however,  two  or  three  other  points  connected  with 
the  history  of  national  manners  which  may  be  illustrated  from 
this  manuscript.  Thu*!,  we  gather  from  it  that  female  education 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  consisted  chiefly  of 
training  for  domestic  duties  with  a  small  superstructure  of  accom- 
plishments. Nancy,  Polly,  and  Bessie,  for  example,  took  lessons 
in  dancing  of  the  accomplished  Mr.  Katin  or  Katon,  for  the  writer 
spells  his  name  in  two  or  three  ways.  The  lessons  were  spread 
over  a  month,  aud  were  given  "against  a  ball  "  which  Mr.  Katia 
was  about  to  conduct.  One  would  have  liked  to  be  told  something 
about  that  ball,  and  how  the  girls  held  up  their  heads  and  ac- 
quitted themselves  creditably,  aud  enjoyed  the  evening,  and  wore 
their  damask  suits.  Mr.  Katin  came  nine  times,  "  and  once  before, 
which  we  did  not  reckon  " — poor  Mr.  Katin  ! — and  got  two  guineas 
for  his  honorarium.  They  learned  music  as  well,  and  were  taught 
by  a  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  lived  in  Boswell  Court,  Devonshire  Street, 
Queen's  Square.  His  visits  are  all  set  down  in  the  book ;  he 
came  about  twice  a  v/eeli,  and  got  two  guineas  for  every  eight 
lessons,  which  does  not  seem  such  bad  pay.  But  if,  as  happened 
once,  he  amused  himself  with  playing  music  for  a  visitor  instead 
of  teaching  the  girls,  the  money  for  that  lesson  was  deducted. 
Joe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  at  a  school  at  Uxbridge  when 
the  book  was  begun,  seems  to  have  been  brought  back  to  London,  in 
order  to  learn  French.  His  master  was  a  M.  Benne,  to  whom  for 
Joe's  tuition  a  guinea  was  paid  as  an  entrance  fee,  and  two  guineas 
a  quarter  afterwards.  M.  lienne  seems  to  have  been  in  some  sort  a 
friend  of  the  family,  for  we  find  him  recommending  to  "  Brother 
Harris"  a  French  hat-maker  living  in  Spitaldelds,  named  De 
Sortemboc — as  spelled  by  the  lady.  Brother  Harris  went 
there  and  bought  a  very  good  hat  aud  very  cheap — "  and  I 
see  it  myself."  But  this  arrangement  broke  down,  and  Joe  was 
then  transferred  to  a  French  minister  at  Spitalfields,  named  Dennis, 
who  is  also  to  receive  two  guineas  a  quarter  for  tuition  every  other 
day.  It  is  impossible  to  make  out  a  consecutive  history  of  the 
family,  because  the  entries  are  made  wherever  there  happens  to  be 
a  blank  page  and  without  reference  to  chronological  order.  Thus, 
iu  following  the  fortunes  of  Joe,  we  get  mixed  up  with  those  of 
his  cousin,  Billy  Coxe.  William,  the  man-servant,  has  to  meet 
the  latter  at  the  "  White  Lyon,"  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  24th  day  of  March  ;  and  on  Thursday,  the  25th,  both  boys 
are  to  go  together  to  Uxbridge,  and  William  has  to  take  a  note  of 
all  the  bundles  and  parcels  that  the  boys  take  with  them.  They 
start  from  the  "  Saracen's  Head  "  at  Aldgate,  but  whether  before 
or  after  the  French  lessons  is  not  clear. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  prices  of  things,  and  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  Mrs.  Harris  thought  of  setting  down  some  of  her  grocers' 
and  drapers'  bills.  As  regards  wine,  for  instance,  we  tind  that  they 
drank  "  Mountain  " — which  we  take  to  have  been  Teneritte  or 
Canary — and  that  they  drank  a  great  deal  of  it.  In  the  month  of 
February,  1723,  for  instance,  they  had  from  the  "  Fountain  Inn  "  a 
gallon  on  the  4th,  another  on  the  9th,  another  on  the  12th,  and 
another  on  the  i6th.  In  other  words,  they  drank  between  the 4th 
and  the  i6th  three  gallons,  eighteen  quart  bottles,  or  an  imperi;il 
quart  a  day — which  does  not  seem  a  hud  allowance  for  Mr.  Harris 
and  his  brother  Nick.  The  price  of  the  wine  is  not  stated,  nor  is 
there  anything  said  about  beer.  Very  probably  the  small  beer  of  the 
period  was  used  for  breakfast  aud  for  the  .servants.  Nothing  at  all  is 
said  about  coffee,  which  had  not  yet  come  into  general  household  use, 
but  the  tea  called  "  boke  "  was  bought  at  Mr.  Young's,  the  druggist's, 
and  they  used  about  a  pound  a  month.  Two  or  three  grocers'  bills  are 
copied  into  the  book,  from  which  we  perceive  that  brown  sugar 
cost  4ld.  a  lb.  and  powdered  sugar  lod.  a  lb.,  currants  were  yl.  a  lb., 
raisins  4hd.,  rice  y^.,  black  pepper  is.  ^.d.,  Jamaica  pepper  is.  8<^., 
ginger  8(/.,  nutmeg  9s.  4.d.,  mace  gs.,  cinnamon  9s.,  cloves  ios.,salt 
butter  about  yd.  a  lb. ;  loaves  of  sugar  were  purchased  direct  of 
Mr.  Samweg,  the  sugar-baker.  Chocolate  was  bought  on  one  occa- 
sion for  the  pampered  Joe.  As  for  their  tradesmen,  they  were,  as  we 
have  said,  scattered  all  over  London.  Joe  had  his  clothes  of  a  Mr. 
Garding — as  Mrs.  Harris  always  speaks  of  "  wooding  "  and  "  flax- 
ing  "  for  "  wooden  "  and  "  flaxen,"  we  may  presume  that  this  artist's 
name  should  be  written  "  Garden  " — who  lived  in  Jermyn  Street ; 
but  the  family  shoemaker  lived  in  East  Smithfleld.  "  We  have 
already  seen  how  Joe  took  French  lessons  at  one  time  in  Blooms- 
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Lury,  and  at  anotlier  in  Spltalfields.  Their  clear-starclier  lived  in 
Bisbopsgate  Street  Without;  they  bought  hoop  petticoats  in 
Southampton  Street,  Strand  ;  the  periwig-maker  "  who  made  the 
first  wigg  Joe  had  when  he  went  into  Breaches "  lived  in 
Clement's  Lane ;  they  bought  their  cutlery  in  Houndsditch ;  the 
best  salts  were  only  to  be  bought  of  Doctor  Palk  in  Middle 
Moorfields :  their  tamilj-  doctor  lived  in  AVestminster ;  they 
hired  coaches  either  in  Clerkeuwell,  or  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
or  in  Fetter  Lane.  This  scattering  of  one's  custom  all  over 
London  would  seem  to  have  made  shopping  very  laborious,  but 
there  was  probably  less  frequent  buying  than  now,  and  more 
thought  over  each  purchase.  The  shops  which  provided  the 
family  with  the  things  most  often  wanted,  such  as  millinery, 
wools,  and  worsted,  which  would  have  to  be  readily  accessible, 
•were  all  ift  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand — a  fact  which 
goes  to  bear  out  our  theory  that  the  family  lived  near 
Holborn.  One  or  two  of  the  entries  are  very  odd.  Thus, 
"  July  4th,  1725.  Then  Mr.  Orum  died.  Five  short  aprons  and  one 
scarf  that  was  sister  Lydia's,  all  to  make  me  a  quilted  under 
petticoat."  The  connexion  between  the  lamented  Orum  and  the 
aprons,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  any  show  of  grief,  is  presently 
expl-iined  when  we  discover  that  Orum  was  the  family  dyer,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been  entrusted  with  a  quantity 
of  things  to  be  operated  upon  according  to  the  Mystery  of  the 
Craft.  The  last  entry  in  the  book  is  a  list  of  five  numbers  ;  they 
are  those  of  lotteiy  tickets.  Did,  we  wonder,  worthy  Samuel 
Harris  or  Brother  iN'ick  win  a  prize? 

There  seems  only  one  thing  more  to  notice  in  this  book  of  scraps. 
Mrs.  Harris  either  invented  "  out  of  her  own  head,"  or  was 
taught,  a  cypher.  Now  and  then  she  makes  her  entries  in  this 
character,  which  causes  her  to  spell  worse  than  ever.  It  is  not 
a  ditllcult  cypher,  and  for  the  beuetit  of  those  who  love  such  simple 
problems  we  subjoin  an  extract: — "  Th2  t3tle  4f  i  b44ke  cill2d 
th2  wh4l2  d5ty  4f  a  W4718  49  I  g53d2  t4  y'=  {271I2  S2x  f947 
■y"  ig24fs3xt22S  14  s3xty  wr3tt38  by  i  lidy.''  Why  this,  or 
any  other  passage  in  the  boolc,  should  be  written  in  cypher  passes 
understanding.  Perhaps  it  was  intended  to  stimulate,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  baflle,  the  curiosity  of  Kancy,  Poll}',  and  Bessy. 


SIR  PJCHARD  MALINS. 

IT  would  be  no  great  exaggeration  to  say  that  with  Sir  Richard 
Malins  there  is  buried  to-day  the  tradition  of  tlie  old  school 
of  Chancery  practitioners  and  judges.  Not  that,  if  wo  look  merely 
to  dates,  the  late  Vice-Ohanccllor  could  be  considered  the  father  of 
the  Equity  side  of  the  profession.  One  Equity  judge  still  on  the 
Bench  is  his  elder  in  years  :  and  there  was  nothing  extraordinary, 
for  his  calling  and  station,  either  in  the  length  of  days  he  attained 
or  in  the  age  at  which  he  ceased  from  the  active  performance  of 
bis  duties.  But  for  an  unfortunate  accident  both  might  well  have 
been  advanced.  The  longevity  of  distinguished  men  of  law  was 
already  proverbial  when  Coke  ascribed  it  to  the  special  favour  of 
Providence.  Modern  observers  are  apt  to  see  in  it  the  natural 
connexion  of  a  good  constitution  and  a  strong  hold  on  life  with 
the  qualities  which  command  success  in  a  field  where  many 
strong  men  are  rivals.  In  this  respect  Sir  liichard  Malins 
did  no  more  than  exemplify  the  common  felicity  of  his 
brethren.  But  he  represented  in  a  striking  way  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  old  Court  of  Chancery.  There  lingered  even  in  its 
cumbrous  technicalities  a  certain  air  of  the  days  when  the 
Chancellor,  as  keeper  of  the  King's  conscience,  dealt  out  summary 
justice  above  and  beyond  the  scope  of  positive  law.  Sir  liichard 
Malins  did  what  one  man  could  in  our  time  to  revive  this  ancient 
ideal.  So  deeply  was  he  impressed  with  the  sense  of  moral  right 
as  a  man  that  he  strove  as  a  judge,  if  we  may  use  a  paradoxical, 
but  almost  necessary,  expression,  to  do  equity  at  all  costs,  right  or 
"wrong.    He  was  zealous  to  be  just  pf?-  fas  et  nefas. 

Sir  Richard  Malins 's  life,  so  far  as  it  concerns  or  interests  the 
public,  was  an  uneventful  one.  He  started  in  his  profession  with 
no  special  advantages,  and  won  his  way  in  it  by  steady  and  con- 
scientious work.  He  chose  for  his  province  a  branch  of  law 
■which  to  the  lay  people  seems  remoter  from  common  understanding 
than  any  other,  and  which,  even  among  the  special  studies  of 
English  lawyers,  is  a  kind  of  speciality  of  itself.  Some  years  were 
spent  by  him  in  Parliament,  not  without  leaving  his  mark  on  the 
statutes  of  the  land  in  unpretending  but  useful  legislation.  His 
merits  as  an  advocate  secured  the  professional  confidence  of  many 
clients,  which  his  qualities  as  a  man  often  ripened  into  personal 
good-will  and  friendship.  Clients  in  these  days  cannot  ali'ord  to 
choose  their  counsel  wrongly,  and  their  estimate  of  a  character 
■which  must  be  tried  in  the  conduct  of  difficult  and  delicate  afl'airs, 
and  in  many  ways  not  appearing  to  the  outside  world,  is  unlikely 
to  be  far  mistaken.  When  Sir  Richard  Malins  ceased  to  be  a 
leader  of  the  Equity  Bar  and  became  a  Vice-Chancellor,  his  promotion 
■was  of  those  which,  coming  in  due  season  and  being  manifestly 
■well  earned,  call  forth  neither  enthusiasm  nor  surprise.  His 
judicial  career  was  watched  in  a  diS'erent  temper  by  lawyers  and 
suitors  according  to  their  diil'ereut  points  of  view,  but  with  interest 
by  all.  Those  who  were  most  ready  to  criticize  his  errors  could 
Dot  but  allow  that  they  were  the  errors  of  a  man  over- 
anxious to  do  good,  and  when  at  last  he  quitted  his  labours  there 
■were  none  from  whom  he  did  not  part  in  kindness.  He  was 
iappily  married,  and  lived  to  celebrate  his  golden  wedding-day 
in  an  honourable  retirement,  of  which  nothing  was  to  be  re- 
gretted but  its  shortnetM. 


We  have  intimated  that  Sir  Richard  Malins's  decisions  gave 
openings  for  criticism,  and  were  freely  criticized.  It  would  be  an 
idle  ail'ectation  and  a  sorrj'  compliment  to  his  memory  to  ignore 
that  which  was  well  known  to  every  practitioner  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  fit  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  criticism  of  a 
judge's  decisions  from  a  purely  legal  point  of  view  can  in  no  case 
give  a  full  account  of  his  work,  and  may  sometimes  not  give  a 
fair  one.  Every  judge  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  good  lawyer;  but  he 
ought  likewise  to  bo  much  else.  Judges  are  executive  officers  as 
well  as  interpreters  of  the  law.  They  are  not  mere  mouthpieces  of 
justice,  but  her  active  ministers,  guiding  and  tempering  the  appli- 
cation of  rule  and  principle  to  the  variety  of  circumstances. 
On  circuit  this  function  is  an  open  and  solemn  one.  The 
Justice  of  assize  embodies  the  majesty  of  public  law,  and 
exercises  in  the  sight  of  all  men  a  wide  discretion  in  making 
its  strength  heavily  or  lightly  felt  by  offenders.  For  this  and 
other  like  purposes  he  needs  a  knowledge  of  man  and  the 
world  which  he  may  well  have  gathered  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  which  does  not  belong  to  its  technical  doctrine.  The 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  confined  as  they  were  to  the 
administration  of  civil  and  private  law,  were  entrusted  with  dis- 
cretionary functions  of  not  less  importance,  though  of  a  different 
kind  and  inconspicuous  in  the  public  eye.  The  Chancery  Division, 
like  the  old  Court  of  Chancery  which  it  supplanted,  is  not  ex- 
clusively, nor  even  chiefly,  a  tribunal  for  ordinary  litigation.  It  is 
a  great  administrative  machine  for  preserving  and  distributing  the 
property  of  families.  It  undertakes  the  management  of  their 
alTairs  when  the  difficulties  or  the  magnitude  of  the  task  are 
found  too  much  for  private  responsibility.  Here  is  a  fair  and 
wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  judicial  discretion  and  influence. 
A  word  spoken  at  the  fitting  opportunity  may  heal  old 
differences,  may  guide  willing  parties  to  a  speedier  settlement,  or 
may  eti'ectually  rebuke  the  obstinate.  It  was  these  occasions  of 
doing  good  that  Sir  Richard  Malins  delighted  in,  and  that  suited 
his  turn  of  mind.  He  was  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  he  could 
deal  with  the  matter  before  him  as  a  paternal  arbitrator,  and 
award  to  all  parties  the  most  complete  justice  he  could  devise. 
Trustees  hampered  by  too  stringent  settlements  from  doing  the- 
best  they  might  for  their  benehciaries  would  seek  Sir  Richard 
Malins's  court  by  preference  ;  and  if  he  was  satisfied  of  the  good 
faith  and  reasonableness  of  the  application,  they  seldom  sought  in 
vain.  He  was  astute  to  strain  the  letter  of  documents  and  pre- 
cedents when  it  stood  in  the  way  of  the  course  most  convenient 
in  itself.  Pie  went  further  in  this  kind  of  beneficence  than  a  judge- 
of  sterner  legal  intellect  would  have  dared  to  go ;  and  he  did  many 
things  which,  though  not  proper  to  be  taken  as  examples,  it  waa 
impossible  to  wish  undone. 

But  this  kind  of  work,  important  and  useful  as  it  is  to  the  parties 
it  aU'ects,  is  obscure  to  the  public,  and  little  known  in  detail  to 
any  one  not  actually  concerned  in  it.  What  the  public  mostly 
saw  and  heard  of  Sir  Richard  Malins  was  the  conduct  of  con- 
tentious business  in  his  court,  his  judgments  formally  delivered,, 
and  the  reasons  he  gave  for  them.  And  the  conspicuous  side  of 
his  judicial  character  was  also  the  weaker  one.  Conclusions 
arrived  at  by  thought  for  the  welfare  of  the  parties  had  to  be 
maintained  on  legal  principle  and  authority,  and  the  reasons  found 
for  them  were  not  seldom  insufficient.  Again,  Sir  Richard 
Malins's  forwardness  in  good  offices  prevented  him  from  being  a 
good  judge  in  a  really  hard- fought  case.  He  could  never  see 
when  people  were  determined  to  tight,  or  that,  when  such  is  their 
mind,  the  truest  kindness  is  to  let  them  fight  the  case  out  with  as 
little  interference  as  possible.  He  showed  something  like  resentment 
when  the  discussion  of  the  general  merits  was  barred  or  interrupted 
by  a  point  of  pure  law.  Thus  it  came  about  that  Sir  Richard  Malms's 
court  was  the  chosen  resort  of  plaintiffs  who  felt  doubtful  of  their 
case,  but  wished  for  a  public  occasion  of  dilating  upon  their 
grievance.  In  another  court  they  might  be  cut  short  by  legal 
objections,  and  held  down  to  what  was  legally  relevant.  Before 
Sir  Richard  Malins,  if  they  could  once  produce  on  him  an  im- 
pression that  they  had  suflered  wrong,  they  were  sure  of  having 
out  their  story,  even  if  he  ultimately  found  himself  precluded 
from  going  into  the  proofs  of  it.  This  kind  of  indulgence,  arising 
in  the  first  place  from  a  compassion  amiable  in  itself,  entails  mis- 
chiefs far  greater  than  any  possible  benefit,  though  Sir  Richard 
MaHns  apparently  did  not  perceive  them.  The  dignity  of  justice 
is  lowered ;  undue  preference  is  offered  to  the  suitor  who  cries 
loudest;  and  the  practical  work  of  the  judge,  and  the  interests  of 
parties  who  really  want  their  causes  not  only  heard  but  decided,, 
are  postponed  to  the  sentimental  satisfaction  of  complaints  which, 
may  well  be  undeserving. 

Sir  Richard  Malins  had  other  little  judicial  traits,  which,  if  less 
material  to  his  dispensation  of  justice,  were  characteristic  of  the  man. 
They  often  raised  a  not  unkindly  smile  among  those  who  practised 
before  him.  It  were  needless,  and  hardly  graceful,  to  dwell  on  them 
at  this  moment.  If  he  magnified  himself  in  his  office,  it  was  a 
fault  on  the  right  side.  It  is  not  the  mark  of  a  good  workman  to 
think  meanly  of  his  work.  The  late  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  who 
otherwise  differed  widely  from  Sir  Richard  Malins  in  learning, 
temper,  and  character,  was  on  principle  "  even  valiant,"  in  his 
own  favourite  phrase,  in  upholding  not  only  the  dignity  of  the 
judges,  but  every  circumstance  of  reverence  and  outward  show 
that  invests  it.  As  Sir  Henry  Taylor  has  long  ago  taught  us, 
there  is  no  virtue  or  wisdom  in  despising  such  matters,  but  rather 
the  pride  and  very  wantonness  of  false  humility. 
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THE  HUNTIXG  SEASON. 

HUNTING  men  pray  for  open  winters  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible 
to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.    And,  next  to  the 
farmers,  there  is  no  class  of  the  community  more  ready  to  grumble 
at  the  caprices  of  the  weather.    In  the  persistent  mildness  of  the 
present  winter,  when  spring  tiowers  are  blooming  in  all  the 
gardens,  and  the  songbirds  seem  to  be  thinking  of  pairing  prema- 
turely, the  congratulations  that  were  general  a  few  weeks  ago  are 
-gradually  changing  into  complaints.    The  very  hardest  riders,  the 
gluttons  of  the  chase,  would  gladly  welcome  a  spell  of  frost. 
No  doubt,  such  severe  winters  as  we  have  experienced  lately  are 
tantalizing  and  disappointing  in  the  extreme.   It  is  provoking  to 
have  your  horses  eating  then-  heads  otf,  and  to  be  condemned  to 
imprisonment  at  large  among  the  gaieties  of  London,  when  you  had 
fondly  hoped  to  be  galloping  over  the  shires.    But,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  meets  are  never  suspended,  hunting  men  of  all 
degrees  are  oppressed  with  cares  and  anxieties.    "What  with  in- 
different scenting  days,  and  coverts  thai;  are  perpetually  being 
rattled  about,  and  hounds    that  are  getting  tine-drawn  with 
their  excessive  exertions,  the  master  begins  to  be  sorely  exercised 
as  to  his  character  for  showing  satisfactory  sport.    The  huntsman 
and  whips,  who  are  always  in  the  saddle,  tind  the  work  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  wages ;  while,  with  the  strain  on  the  stud 
through  many  a  heavy  day,  they  say  that  they  are  seldom  carried 
to  their  minds.    So  that,  unless  the  master  is  a  genuine  enthu- 
siast and  has  the  art  of  animating  iiis  aides-de-camp  with  his 
own  indomitable  spirit,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  sense  of  stagnation 
when  drawing  the  coverts  and  of  depression  even  in  the  runs.  In 
short,  what  ought  to  be  unadulterated  pleasure  is  turned  into  a 
toil.    It  may  be  said  that  the  wealthy  men  who  have  prepared 
themselves  for  anything  by  getting  together  a  dozen,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  horses,  ought  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  happy  with 
uninterrupted  hunting.    After  all,  they  are  their  own  masters; 
they  can  always  turn  out  when  they  like,  and  they  need  not  over- 
work themselves  unless  they  please  ;  while,  with  their  ranges  of 
stalls  so  amply  filled,  they  ought  never  to  come  to  the  end  of 
their  relays.    But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  seldom  the  case. 
The  highly-priced  animals  in  aristocratic  stables  seem  to  be  speci- 
ally liable  to  all  the  ills  that  afflict  h  jrsetlesh — at  all  events,  if 
the  plausible  stud-groom  is  to  be  believed.    The  dapper  little 
master  of  the  horse   is  proverbially'    autocratic   in  his  own 
department,   and   though  his  skill  may  be   as  great  as  his 
testimonials  were  undeniable,  many  of  his  quadrupeds  appear  to  be 
always  ailing.  He  has  invariably  excellent  reasons  to  allege  for  the 
sickness  among  his  charges,  while  the  innumerable  casualties  of 
the  chase  are  necessarily  beyond  his  control.    Some  horses  are 
coughing,  and  others  are  strained  ;  one  slightly  staked  himself  at 
a  fence ;  another  was  somewhat  overreached  at  a  water  jump; 
and  the  upshot  is  that  the  master  of  many  horses  is  sadly  puzzled 
to  put  a  second  in  the  field  it'  he  has  been  steadily  hunting  several 
days  a  week.     Even  if  his  stud-groom  should  chance  to  be 
a  paragon,  and  if  luck  should  have  kept  his  stud  in  fair  condition, 
he  may  not  regard  it  altogether  as  an  unmixed  mercy.  For, 
having  brought  his  string  together  at  great  expense,  he  feels 
bound  to  ride  out  the  value  of  his  monej',  till  he  works  himself 
into  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  overtasked  postilion  whose  duties 
kept  him  perpetually  on  the  road.    He  execrates  the  knock  of  his 
valet  at  the  door  when  the  man  brings  his  boots,  breeches,  and 
•boiling  water.    He  would  give  much  to  hear  that  there  is  an 
iron  frost,  putting  a   stop  to  any  possibility  of  hunting.  But, 
knowing  well   that  he   need   not  look   for  such  a  piece  of 
good  fortune,  he  lacks  the  moral  courage  to  turn  over  and 
go   to   sleep   again  ;   and   resigns   himself  to   rise    in  sullen 
disgust,  and  resume  his  round  of  daily  drudgery,  like  the  City 
man  whose  business  engagements  are  peremptory.     As  for  the 
modest  two  and  three  horse  men,  they  must  have  come  long 
ago  nearly  to  the  ends  of  their  tether.    Generally  speaking,  they 
hunt  with  keen  enjoyment,  and  manage  to  get  intinitely  more  out 
of  their  useful  animals  than  the  magnates  who  can    draw  a 
cheque  at  any  moment  for  "  more  hunters,"  as  Beckford  ordered 
round  more  curricles.   They  are  compelled  to  cherish  horses  which 
they  could  ill  afford  to  replace,  seeing  personally  to  their  health  and 
•comfort.    They  are  set  upon  making  the  most  of  the  season,  and 
are  i^th  to  miss  the  chance  of  a  good  thing.     Frost  forces  on 
them  periods  of  indispensable  repose,  and  though  they  murmur 
bitterly  at  each   check  in    their   amusement,  they    come  out 
afterwards    with   redoubled    zest    on    reinvigorated  animals. 
Now,  as  they  know  by  unmistakable  signs,  their   horses  are 
over-ridden.    The  sight  of  the    scarlet  coats  and  the  cheery 
■cry  of  the  hounds  will  always  fire  the  flagging  spirit  of  the 
hunter.    But  the  good  grey  or  bay,  though' he  tries  to  extend 
himself  as  before,  lays  the  heavy  ground  behind  him  with  obvious 
labour.    The  rider  finds  that  he  does  not  keep  his  place  as  he 
used  to  do  ;  he  steers  for  gates  and  gaps,  and  shows  an  increasing 
predilection  for  lanes,  while  the  animal  that  was  so  sure-footed 
and  clever  at  his  fences  begins  to  blunder  at  them  and  make 
awkward  mistakes  in  landing.    So  there  is  more  mortification 
than  agreeable  excitement  in  the  liveliest  burst,  though  he  may 
congratulate  himself  if  he  has  come  off  without  a  casualty. 

At  the  best,  there  are  drawbacks  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
■    to  which  none  but  men  of  strong  constitutions  and  irrepressible 
spirits  can  be  insensible.    And  never  do  we  feel  them  more  than 
in  one  of  these  open  winters.    There  is  the  wearisome  journey  to 
the  distant  meet.    You  have  been  tempted  to  sit  up  late  in  merry 


company,  and  the  prospects  of  the  morning  seem  bright  enough 
when  you  take  your  candle  on  the  breaking-up  of  the  sociable 
smoking  party.    But  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  your 
dream,  with  that  awakening  in  the  morning  to  which  we  have 
referred.     Possibly  you  must  stumble  into   your  clothes  by 
candlelight ;  at  all  events,  nature  appears  inexpressibly  dismal  as 
you  peer  out  upon  the  landscape  through  the  streaming  window 
panes.  Little  time  can  be  spared  for  the  scrambling  breakfast,  which 
is  of  the  less  consequence  that  you  have  no  great  appetite.  Already 
the  steeds  are  pawing  impatiently  on  the  gravel  before  the  door, 
and  time  and  the  master  will  wait  for  no  one.    The  sandwich-case 
and  sherry-flask  have  been  stowed  away  in  your  pockets;  and 
having  hardly  had  time  to  get  thoroughly  warm,  you  thrust  your 
tingling  feet  into  the  cold  stirrup-irons.    Should  you  be  happy 
enough  to  own  a  cover  hack,  it  is  all  very  well ;  you  wake  his 
mettle  with  the  spur,  and  the  lively  canter  soon  sets  the  blood  in 
brisk  circulation.    But  we  may  suppose  that  you  are  riding  your 
hunter  forward,  and  in  that  case  you  must  go  softly  and  handle 
him  gingerly.    What  can  be  more  miserable  in  the  circumstances 
than  the  funereal  jog-trot-  at  which  you  are  condemned  to  travel ! 
The  landiicape,  enveloped  in  a  Scotch  fog,  is  reeking  with  volumes 
of  raw  vapour  ;  each  tree,  distilling  fabulous  quantities  of  mois- 
ture, treats  you  to  a  drizzling  shower-bath  as  you  pace  under  its 
spectral  boughs  ;  the  rutty  lanes  are  full  of  mud  and  water  ;  while 
the  strips  of  turf  by  their  sides  are  so  many  sloppy  quagmires.  As 
you  strike  into  the  high  road  which  leads  to  the  turnpike  ap- 
pointed as  the  trystiug-place,  the  sight  of  the  horsemen  cantering 
gaily  upon  their  cover  hacks,  or  the  gentlemen  in  ulsters  and  rugs 
luxuriously  seated  in  their  phaetons,  adds  insult  to  the  sense  of 
sufi'ering.    The  day  may  prove  blank  after  all  your  ellbrts,  and 
then  you  have  had  your  suilering  for  nothing.    Or  it  may  result 
in  a  brilliant  run,  which  for  the  time  amply  rewards  you.  But 
the  most  thrilling  run  comes  to  an  end  at  last,  and  it  may  have 
landed  you  at  the  other  side  of  the  country.    Your  horse,  con- 
sidering all  things,  has  carried  you  well  ;  but  in  your  joint  excite- 
ment you  have  pretty  nearly  got  to  the  end  of  him.    And  now 
you  must  head  lor  home  in  the  dark  and  damp,  through  parishes 
swamped  in  seas  of  mud,  and  of  whose  topography  you  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant.    The  finger-posts  are  invisible;  the  pig-headed 
country  folks  misdirect  you,  and  the  landlords  of  village  inns 
magnify  distances  depres.singly,  on  the  ofi-chauce  of  persuading 
you  to  take  supper  and  bed  with  them.    You  have  to  lift  youi! 
horse  along,  and  must  ofien  mercifully  dismount  to  relieve  film, 
while  notwithstanding  that  involuntary  exercise,  your  feet  aro  a« 
devoid  of  sensation  as  your  lingers.    When  you  reach  the  welcome 
harbourage  at  last,  for  the  hundredth  time  in  your  life  you  have 
abjured  hunting  lor  the  future  ;  and  though  of  course  you  reconsider 
the  matter  after  dinner,  as  you  draw  your  chair  and  the  table  with 
the  decanters  towards  the  fire,  that  melancholy  ride  dwells  long- 
in  your  memory. 

But  the  present  hunting  season  suggests  considerations  more 
serious  than  those  of  jaded  riders  and  overtasked  horses.  The 
farmers  have  their  grievance,  which  is  coming  to  the  front,  and 
may  possibly  put  an  end  to  hunting  in  many  districts.  And  the 
grievance  is  admitted  by  masters  of  hounds,  who  sutltjr  from  it, 
though  in  a  difierent  way,  almost  as  much  as  the  occupiers  of 
land.  In  former  times  the  local  hunt  was  an  institution  which 
farmers,  even  when  they  did  not  ride  to  the  hounds  themselves, 
accepted  as  one  of  the  traditional  conditions  of  their  holdings. 
They  had  their  indirect  profit  in  the  young  horses  they  could  sell, 
and  in  the  market  they  found  for  hay,  straw,  and  corn.  The 
damage  done  to  the  land  and  fences  by  a  limited  company  of 
neighbours  riding  carefully  was  never  very  serious;  and  any 
claims  that  might  be  made  for  compensation  were  generally 
liberally  entertained.  But  now  all  that  is  changed  in  certain, 
pupular  counties,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
and  the  great  manufacturing  cities.  Any  number  of  fast  City 
gentlemen  who,  though  they  call  themselves  sporting  men, 
are  nothing  of  sportsmen,  run  out  from  the  counting-house 
of  a  morning  by  rail  to  indulge  in  a  promiscuous  gallop. 
Scratch  squadrons  of  very  irregular  cavalry  gather  in  their 
numbers  at  overgrown  meets,  and  if  they  are  not  much, 
given  to  charging  the  fences  indiscriminately,  they  ride  reck- 
lessly over  everything  else.  (.iaps  are  widened;  banks  are 
broken  down ;  gates  are  torn  oft'  their  hinges ;  the  shooting 
winter  wheat  is  ruthlessly  trampled  under  hoof.  To  no  one  are 
these  casual  visitors  more  objectionable  than  to  the  masters  they 
honour  with  their  presence.  They  ride  as  freely  over  the  hounds 
as  over  the  wheat;  they  head  back  the  foxes  and  crowd  out  the 
members  of  the  hunt;  while  the  hunt  officials  have  no  means  of 
identifying  them,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  pay  no  subscription.  The 
Duke  of  Beaufort  expressed  himself  very  f  rankly  as  to  their  conduct 
the  other  day,  and  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  has  written  strongly 
on  the  subject  from  Warwickshire.  The  dilliculty  is  to  suggest  an 
ett'ectual  remedy  for  the  abuse;  for,  after  all,  successful  hunting, 
like  smooth  political  debating,  must  depend  chiefly  upon  gentle- 
manlike feeling,  which  in  the  hunting  field,  as  in  Parliament, 
may  be  conspicuously  absent.  But  it  is  certain,  now  that  the  farmers 
have  the  wnip-haud  of  the  landowners,  that  the  former  will  not 
continue  to  put  up  with  a  state  of  things  which  does  them  no 
little  damage  aud  is  intolerably  irritating.  Already  we  hear  that 
the  gia/.iers  of  Cheshire  threaten  to  couibine  in  self-defence,  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  them.  Thanks  to  the 
Cittle  plague  aud  the  competition  of  the  American  dairy  com- 
p mies,  they  have  had  far  more  than  their  fair  share  of  troubles. 
And  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  feel  delighted  by  the  visit  of  the 
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illustrious  Imperial  lady  who  has  descended  amonp;  them,  since  it 
is  said  that  sixty  expatriated  Irish  cavaliers  propose  to  bring  their 
etuds  and  follow  in  her  train,  while  the  Cheshire  contingents  are 
always  swelled  by  mobs  of  cockney  sportsmen  from  the  neighbour- 
ing commercial  and  manufacturing  cities.  A  nuisance  which 
would  be  bad  enough  under  any  circumstances  is  aggravated 
beyond  all  endurance  when  the  meets  are  incessant,  and  it  is 
possible  that  this  unprecedentedly  genial  winter  may  leave  a  per- 
manent blight  on  the  English  hunting  fields. 


NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

FROM  the  pleasant  tone  of  the  discussions  reported  in  the 
volume  of  the  Transactions  which  has  lately  appeared,  the 
members  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  seem  to  be  well 
content  with  themselves  and  with  the  world  they  live  in.  That 
their  views  and  discourse  should  be  cheerful  is  but  natural, 
for  the  craft  of  which  they  are  the  guiding  spirits  has,  at 
a  time  when  most  trades  were  still  suffering  from  prolonged 
depression,  prospered  beyond  all  precedent.  Only  the  other 
day  the  enormous  increase  in  the  shipbuilding  which  took 
place  in  1881  was  pointed  out,  and  even  early  in  the  year  the 
increase  must  certainly  have  been  a  very  agreeable  fact  for  naval 
architects  to  contemplate.  Other  facts  there  are  which  perhaps 
are  not  quite  so  agreeable  to  contemplate,  and  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  considerable  room  for  improvement  yet  in  the  practical 
work  of  naval  architecture  ;  but  when  a  trade  is  in  so  marvellously 
thriving  a  condition,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  principal  men 
connected  with  it  should  look  only  at  the  pleasant  side  of  things, 
and  should  show  a  little  not  unpardonable  self-complacency. 

The  papers  which  gave  rise  to  these  cheerful  debates,  and  form 
the  bulk  of  the  present  volume,  deal  with  many  subjects  and  vary 
very  greatly  in  value.  Some  are  well  worthy  of  attention  ;  others 
might,  to  say  the  least,  have  been  shortened  with  advantage, 
while  others  might  have  been  omitted  altogether  without  any 
Tery  great  loss  either  to  the  professional  or  general  reader.  To 
the  last  category  belongs  a  paper  on  the  Livadia,  a  vessel  of  which 
quite  enough  has  been  said,  and  in  which  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  any  one  can  now  take  the  smallest  interest.  In  direct  con- 
trast to  this  very  unnecessary  production  is  the  extremely  practical 
paper  by  Mr.  Samuda  with  which  the  series  begins.  Mr.  Samuda 
built  for  the  Argentine  Government,  and  set  afloat  last  year, 
an  armoured  corvette  which  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  vessel 
both  as  representing  the  latest  type  of  small  ironclad,  or  rather 
iron  and  steelclad,  and  as  being  a  tine  specimen  of  what  can  be 
done  in  private  yards.  She  differs,  it  appears,  from  every  other 
separate  war-ship  afloat  in  being  constructed  entirely  of  steel  and 
coated  with  steel-faced  armour  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
placed  on  the  turrets  of  the  Injlcxible.  The  consequent  gain  has 
been  very  great,  and,  though  mention  has  already  been  made  of  it 
in  various  journals,  there  is  no  harm  in  drawing  attention  to  it 
again,  as  it  is  a  f  ict  which  demonstrates  in  a  very  striking  manner 
the  importance  of  the  latest  step  made  in  naval  architecture.  An 
iron  built  and  armoured  vessel  of  the  same  .armaiuent,  defensive 
strength,  and  proportionate  coal-carrying  power  would  have  been 
twenty  i'eet  longer,  five  feet  broader,  aud  of  one  thousand  tons  more 
displacement  than  the  steel  vessel.  A  huge  improvement  has,  there- 
fore, been  made  in  the  construction  of  war  vessels ;  and  in  con- 
nexion with  this  matter  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  seeing  how 
much  the  Admiralty  is  generally  abused,  that  the  present  chief  of 
the  constructive  staff  was  one  of  the  hrst  to  advocate  the  use  of 
steel  in  shipbuilding,  and  that  the  same  official,  though  he  did  not 
invent,  at  once  perceived  the  merit  of,  steel-faced  plates. 

Cognate  to  Mr.  Samuda's  paper,  in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  advan- 
tages of  the  stronger  material,  is  that  by  Mr.  Kavenhill  on  "  The  In- 
creased Use  of  Steel  in  Shipbuilding."  The  progress  which  he  has  to 
record  is  in  its  way  as  remarkable  as  anything  in  the  industrial 
annals  of  England.  The  Jason,  built  in  1859,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  vessel  constructed  of  steel.  In  i860  and  1861  Messrs. 
Money  Wigram  and  Messrs.  Samuda  built  for  the  London,  Chat- 
bam,  and  iJover  Railway  Company  the  Saniphirc,  Maid  of  Kent, 
Scud,  Foam,  and  Petrel.  These  vessels  were,  we  believe,  perfectly 
satisfactory  ;  but  still  the  example  of  the  Company  was  not  followed, 
and  for  manv  years  no  impetus  was  given  to  the  manufacture  of  steel 
for  shipbuilding.  In  1S75  Mr.  Barnaby  called  on  steel-makers  to  pro- 
vide him  with  titting  material  wherewith  to  construct  the  fast  vessels 
which  the  Admiralty  had  determined  to  build.  The  severe  require- 
ments of  Whitehall  were  complied  with ;  but  private  builders  con- 
tinued to  look  askance  at  steel,  and  in  1878  only  five  steel  steamships, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,929  tons,  were  classed  on  Lloyd's 
register.  In  the  two  next,  however,  came  a  great  bound.  In  1879 
there  were  six  steamers  classed,  the  aggregate  tonnage  being  j  2,473, 
or  more  than  four  times  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  in  1880 
there  were  seventeen  classed,  while  the  touuage  of  1879  '^^''^s 
more  than  doubled.  This  was  a  great  and  rapid  increase,  but 
it  was  small  when  compared  with  what  followed,  as  from  the 
returns  made  to  Lloyd's  up  to  December  1880  it  appeared  that 
there  were  in  course  of  construction  at  that  date  thirty- four  steam- 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  111,467  tons.  Even  making  allow- 
ance for  the  fact  that  these  vessels  were  not  all  to  come  under 
survey,  and  that  the  figures  may  not  therefore  represent  the  actualr 
increase,  the  rate  of  progress  and  the  rapid  creation  of  a  large 
Steel  fleet  are  most  astonishing  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
a  prophecy  made  some  time  ago  will  be  fulfilled,  aud  that  steel 


will  supersede  iron  as  completely  as  iron  has  superseded  wood.  It 
is  not  merely  in  the  construction  of  hulls  that  the  stronger  sub- 
stance has  been  so  largely  introduced.  It  has  for  some  time 
been  used  for  boilers,  and  is  being  more  and  more  used  for 
machinery.  A  table  supplied  to  Mr.  Ravenhill  by  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  Admiralty  shows  the  really  astounding  saving  in  weight 
which  is  effected  by  substituting  cast  steel  for  cast  iron.  From, 
this  it  appears  that  the  steel  piston  of  the  Lcander  weighs  32  cwt., 
and  the  iron  piston  of  the  Audacious,  which  is  the  same  size, 
50  cwt.,  and  that  the  two  steel  pistons  of  the  Espiegle  have  a. 
mean  weight  of  8^  cwt.,  and  the  iron  pistons  of  the  Petjasus  and. 
Dragon  a  mean  weight  of  1 1 1  cwt.  In  other  portions  of  the 
machinery  there  may  not  be  the  same  gain  ;  but  the  advantage  is 
enormous,  and  steel  will  doubtless  oust  iron  for  machinery  as  well 
as  for  ships.  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  all  difKcultiesar© 
overcome.  Naval  architects  have  grappled  boldly  with  the  problem* 
they  had  to  face,  and  have  solved  them  ;  but  the  manufacturer  has 
not  solved  all  the  problems  which  were  put  before  him,  and  on© 
very  grave  difficulty  has  yet  to  be  overcome.  The  cost  of  steel  is 
still  too  high.  With  some  classes  of  vessels,  which  form  a  large^ 
proportion  of  our  merchant  fleet,  it  does  not  yet  pay  to  build  in 
steel,  in  spite  of  the  increased  cargo-carrying  power  which  is' 
obtained  by  the  use  of  this  metal.  Respecting  cost  Mr,  Ravenhill 
says  hardly  anything;  but,  unfortunately,  shipowners  have  to 
think  about  cost  a  great  deal,  and  further  reduction  is  needed 
before  steel  can  be  generally  used. 

With  men-of-war,  on  the  other  hand,  outlay  is  comparatively 
unimportant;  and,  seeing  the  immense  advantages  which  steel 
offers,  it  may  be  assumed  that  shortly  no  iron  will  be  used  in  war- 
ships, except  what  is  required  for  the  compound  plates.  There  i* 
happily  no  reason  to  fear  any  sluggishness  in  this  matter,  as  the 
Admiralty  has  certainly  not  been  inactive  hitherto.  Unfortunately, 
however,  a  rival  Admiralty  has  of  late  been  quite  as  active,  and 
even  seems  to  have  done  a  little  more  than  ours.  From  a  paper  in 
the  Transactions,  translated  from  the  French  by  Mr.  Merritield,  i'j 
appears  that  the  French  take  enormous  trouble  in  testing  and 
manipulating  the  mild  steel  used  for  their  war-ships,  aud  that  in- 
some  respects  their  processes  are  superior  to  ours.  The  writer  of 
the  paper  observes  that  the  result  of  the  conditions  required  for 
steel  to  be  used  in  the  French  navy  "  has  been  to  furnish  it  witb 
steel  plates  and  bars  having  an  actual  tensile  strength  very  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  those  of  the  similar  pieces  of  steel  which  are 
used  for  the  same  works  in  the  building  yards  of  Great  Britain," 
and  that  this  is  not  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  reduction  of  ductility 
in  the  steel  employed.  Objection  has  hitherto  been  felt  to  a 
very  great  tensile  strength ;  but  if  it  can  be  maintained  without 
any  sacrifice  of  ductility  this  objection  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained. Mr.  W.  H.  White,  of  the  Admiralty,  the  well-known' 
writer  on  naval  architecture,  admitted,  in  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Merritield's  paper,  that  the  French' 
were  in  some  ways  ahead  of  us,  for  he  said  that  it  was  "  au 
undoubted  advantage  for  the  French,  especially  in  the  arsenal 
of  Toulon,  to  have  started  afresh.  They  created  the  plant  with 
which  they  are  working  the  steel  almost  absolutely,  and  that 
plant  is  almost  entirely  hydraulic,  plant  which  does  the  work  cold 
in  a  very  admirable  way  "  ;  and  he  further  said  that  the  French 
have  gone  beyond  us  "  in  the  production  of  flnished  sections." 
The  question  which  immediately  suggests  itself  is,  Why  have  they 
been  allowed  to  go  beyond  us,  and  why  has  not  plant  been  created, 
if  necessary,  for  our  dockyards  ?  The  French  were  building 
in  iron  as  we  were  before  steel  was  introduced,  andifwehavo 
been  deterred  by  the  fear  of  outlay  which  they  were  ready  to 
incur,  a  most  unwise  economy  has  assuredly  been  practised.  At 
a  time  when  the  formidable  strength  of  the  French  navy  has  just 
been  pointed  out,  it  is  not  a  little  disheartening  to  find  that  their 
method  of  shipbuilding  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  ours. 

Mr.  White  had  to  give  other  rather  disagreeable  information  in 
one  of  the  two  papers  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  present 
volume  of  the  Transactions.  Both  are,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  .attainments  of  the  writer,  of  great  value.  In  the  first  he  deals 
with  the  stability  of  merchant  ships.  Having  obtained  the  neces- 
sary data  respecting  certain  vessels,  he  caused  some  of  his  pupils 
at  the  Royal  Naval  College  to  calculate  their  curves  of  stability  at 
difl'erent  draughts.  The  result  is  not  altogether  encouraging,  and 
justifies  Mr.  White's  mild  remark  that  perhaps  too  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  stability  in  designing  merchant  ships.  Thus  he 
shows  thijt  one  steamer  carrying  cargo  and  a  few  passengers  has, 
when  empty,  but  with  her  boilers  full,  the  metacentre  below  the- 
centre  of  gravity,  so  that  she  cannot  stand  up  or  be  shifted  without 
ballast ;  and  that,  if  deeply  laden  with  a  homogeneous  cargo,  and 
without  ballast,  she  would  only  just  stand  upright.  Speaking  of 
another  steamer  of  good  speed,  built  for  carrying  cargo  and  pas- 
sengers, Mr.  AVhite  shows  that,  when  laden  down  to  23  feet  with  a. 
homogeneous  cargo,  she  would  be  in  a  similar  condition  to  that  just 
mentioned,  aud  that  without  cargo  or  ballast  she  could  not  stand 
up.  These  are  unpleasant  facts,  if  the  two  vessels  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  in  any  way  typical,  and  not  unnaturally  the  naval 
architects  iu  council  assembled  were  somewhat  moved  by  Mr, 
White's  statements.  It  is  permissible  to  suppose  that  his  excel- 
lent paper  was  intended  as  a  gentle  hint  to  some  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren  who  always  show  great  readiness  to  criti- 
cize Admiralty  designs  that  the  designs  of  merchant  ships  are 
by  no  means  perfect ;  and  that,  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
wasting  their  time,  they  might  advantageously  concentrate  their 
abilities  on  their  own  special  work.  Mr.  White's  other  paper,  on 
the  rolling  of  sailing  ships,  is  of  great  value,  aud  marks  a  distinct 
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step ;  but  iinfoi'tunately  its  purport  cannot  be  briefly  given,  and, 
indeed,  it  cannot  be  treated  at  all  without  the  statement  of  a  long 
train  of  mathematical  reasoning,  -which  would  far  exceed  the  space 
at  our  command,  and  would  perhaps  scarcely  be  in  place  ia  these 
columns. 

For  information  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  the  reader  natu- 
rally seeks  the  pages  of  the  Transactions  ;  but  he  hardly  turns  to 
it  for  articles  of  the  lighter  kind.  An  article  of  this  sort,  how- 
ever, and  containing  information  which  must  interest  all,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  present  volume.  Mr.  Colin  Archer  contributes  a 
technical  and  a  popular  description  of  a  Viking's  galley  which  was 
discovered  last  summer  in  a  grave-mound  at  Gogstad,  near  San- 
defjord.  Many  of  these  vessels  have  been  found  at  various 
times,  but  this  is  apparently  in  better  condition  than  any  yet 
discovered.  She  seems  to  have  been  extremely  well  con- 
structed, though  very  lightly  fastened  ;  and  ou  looking  at 
the  plan  of  her  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  her  form.  Indeed  in  some  respects  lier  lines  seem  to 
resemble  those  of  a  modem  yacht,  though  of  course  she  has 
nothing  like  the  draught  of  water  which  a  yacht  would  have, 
being  flat-bottomed.  Some  of  the  drawings  referred  to  in  the 
paper  are  not  given,  but  the  reader  can  do  without  them,  as  the 
vessel  is  very  fully  and  clearly  described.  A  more  singular  relic 
of  the  past  does  not  perhaps  exist;  and  it  is  most  curious  to  read 
an  account  of  it  in  a  book  which  is  full  of  accounts  of  the  results 
achieved  in  our  days  by  naval  science.  By  a  quaint  reversal  of  the 
historical  order  of  things  the  paper  that  tells  of  the  V'iking's 
galley  comes  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  begins  with  a 
description  of  the  latest  type  of  ironclad. 


THE  ELECTRIC  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

OOME  time  before  the  closing  of  the  Electric  Exhibition  at 
O  Paris  the  managers  of  the  Crystal  Palace  decided  to  have  one 
at  Sydenham,  This  scheme  met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition  at 
first.  It  was  maintained  that  at  least  one  or  two  years  should 
elapse  before  anything  of  the  kind  was  attempted,  and  it  was 
further  prophesied  that  exhibitors  would  not  be  willing  to  under- 
take the  trouble  or  go  to  the  expense  of  another  exhibition 
following  directly  on  that  at  Paris.  However,  defenders  of  the 
scheme  were  not  wanting,  who  put  forward  the  view  that,  as  the 
exhibitiou  at  the  Palais  de  ITndustrie  had  its  main  interest  in  the 
more  modern  practical  applications  of  electricity-,  another  similar 
display  in  England  would  be  of  interest  and  value  to  many  whose 
knowledge  of  the  science,  and  whose  interest  in  the  subject,  had  not 
been  great  enough  to  induce  them  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Paris 
last  autumn.  As  to  the  objection  due  to  the  unwillingness  of 
exhibitors,  at  first  it  appeared  as  if  it  had  no  foundation  in  fact, 
for  within  a  very  few  weeks  so  many  applications  had 
been  made  that  the  whole  of  the  vast  space  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  managers  of  the  exhibition  had  been  allotted,  but  then 
for  many  weeks  there  was  cause  for  some  fear  that  the  exhibition 
would  not  take  place.  Time  went  on,  but  no  exhibits  arrived, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  activity  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitors. 
No  doubt  the  fact  that  the  Paris  Exhibition  was  kept  open  much 
later  than  had  been  expected  had  much  to  do  with  the  delay.  How- 
ever, just  after  Christmas  the  Postal  Department,  the  British  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Generator  Company,  and  Mr.  Edison's  represen- 
tatives had  advanced  so  far  in  their  work  as  to  inspire  a  feeling  of 
rivalry,  and  now  the  exhibition  is  rapidly  advancing  towards  com- 
pletion. 

In  discussing  the  value  of  the  display  ■rt'hich  we  may  now  hope 
to  see  at  Sydenham,  there  is  one  point  which  has  been  too  much 
overlooked.  At  present  we  know  but  little  quantitatively  about 
the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  complete  .system  of  electric 
light  or  of  electric  transmission  of  energy.  In  the  case  of  a  light- 
ing system  its  economy  and  efficiency  is  some  function  of  several 
variables, — the  form  of  dynamo  and  its  speed  ;  the  form  of  motor 
which  drives  it ;  the  form  of  lamp,  and  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  the  resistances  of  the  difi'erent  parts  of  the  cir- 
cuit. This  must  be  determined  by  accurate  measurements  of 
each  part  and  of  the  general  result  of  the  whole.  Now  the 
jury  at  Paris  were  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  these  measure- 
ments, and  had  made  arrangements  lor  taking  them,  and  had 
actually  begun  the  work,  when  political  events  induced  M. 
Cochery  to  demand  the  award  of  the  jury  at  once.  Their  awards 
being  made,  the  jury  ceased  to  have  any  oliicial  status ;  and 
though  many  valuable  observations  were  made  after  the  award, 
they  will  most  probaably  not  be  published.  Now,  at  the  Crvstal 
Palace,  if  the  jury  have  not  the  high  status  of  Government  com- 
missioners, at  all  events  they  need  not  fear  that  their  work  will 
be  cut  short  by  any  rumour  of  a  change  of  Ministry,  and  we  may 
therefore  hope  that  England  will  have  the  honour  "of  first  making 
and  publishing  these  important  investigations.  As  we  have  said", 
this  important  use  to  which  the  Sydenham  Exhibition  mav  be 
put  has  been  but  too  little  noticed,  probably  because  the  failure 
and  break-down  at  Paris  was  eclipsed  by  the  general  brilliant 
success  of  the  exhibition  at  the  Palais  de  I'Industrie.  Another 
opportunity  for  doing  useful  work  has  been  oli'ered  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Crystal  I'alace  by  the  Catalogue  of  the  exhibition.  We 
have  before  referred  to  the  confusion  and  uselessness  of  the  French 
Catalogue.  The  plan  adopted  at  Sydenham  seems  all  that  could 
be  wished.  The  catalogue  itself  is  arranged  purely  by  classes 
with  somewhat  full  descriptions  of  the  exhibits.    There  are  Ave 


plans  of  different  parts  of  the  building,  with  references  to  the 
names  of  the  exhibitors,  and  an  alphabetical  index  of  names  with 
references  to  the  class  of  the  exhibits,  the  page  of  the  catalogue 
on  which  they  are  described,  and  the  part  of  the  building  in  which 
they  are  to  be  found.  By  this  arrangement  any  exhibit  can  be  at 
once  localized  from  the  catalogue,  or  the  description  of  any  exhibit 
be  at  once  found.  The  Company  must  be  congratulated  on 
having  excluded  the  disgraceful  pull's  of  certain  exhibits  which 
disfigured  the  French  OIHcial  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  in 
Paris.  Only  ordinary  advertisements  are  to  be  found  in  the 
English  catalogue,  and  these  in  their  proper  place — on  advertise- 
ment pages  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

If  the  promises  of  the  exhibitors  are  carried  out  with  tolerable 
completeness,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Sydenham  exhibi- 
tion will  prove  to  be  of  even  greater  interest,  as  far  as  the  prac- 
tical development  of  electric  engineering  is  concerned,  than  that  at 
Paris.  We  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  curious  Government 
delays  and  hesitations  had  prevented  England  from  being  quite 
so  well  represented  at  the  Palais  de  I'Industrie  as  she  might  have 
been,  in  spite  of  the  active  exertions  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers  and  of  Electricians,  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  of  the 
British  Commissioners.  We  may  hope  for  fuller  representation 
now  ;  and,  from  the  construction  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  a  much 
better  opportunity  of  comparing  the  lights  will  be  given  than  at 
Paris.  Each  of  the  courts  is  to  be  devoted  to  one  system  only. 
The  systems  will  thus  be  isolated,  and  their  general  eifect  can  be 
studied  without  confusion.  As  yet,  no  plan  has  been  put  forward 
for  instituting  lectures,  followed  by  peripatetic  demonstrations, 
which  had  so  great  a  success  at  Paris ;  but  perhaps  some  suck 
scheme  may  be  set  on  foot  later  on.  But,  even  should  this  not  be 
the  case,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  example  set  by  the  Post  Office 
and  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company  may  be  followed  by 
other  exhibitors,  both  of  the  exhibits  in  question  having  attendants 
who  are  qualitied  to  explain  the  instruments,  and  who  from  time 
to  time  show  some  of  them  in  action.  The  want  of  attendants, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  information  about  the  instruments 
exhibited,  was,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the  time,  one  of  the  most 
serious  defects  in  the  arrangements  at  the  Palais  de  ITndustrie. 

The  British  War  Department,  wh.o  sent  nothing  to  Paris, 
have  consented  to  exhibit  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  and  great 
interest  is  felt  amongst  electricians  in  this  opportunity  of  study- 
ing our  methods  of  field  telegraphy  and  our  application  generally 
of  electricity  to  the  art  of  war,  especially  as  it  is  believed 
that  our  War  Department  is  far  ahead  of  those  of  other 
nations  in  such  matters.  This  exhibit  is  now  arriving  and  will 
be  readj'  for  inspection  in  a  few  days.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  information  about  it  has  been  delayed,  so  that  no  description 
of  it  appears  in  the  first  edition  of  the  catalogue.  It  is  also 
to  be  hoped  that,  in  addition  to  the  exhibition  of  Professor 
Pacinotti's  instruments,  which  seem  to  anticipate  some  of 
the  best  modern  types  of  dynamo-machines,  an  English  ex- 
hibitor will  come  forward  and  show  that  the  idea  of  the  "  ring 
armature "  bad  occurred  to  him  many  years  before  even  the 
Italian  invention.  As  the  exhibition  of  these  instruments,  to- 
gether with  the  resuscitation  of  their  forgotten  publication,  may 
have  a  grave  effect  on  some  valuable  patent  rights,  we  may  expect 
much  interest  to  be  taken  in  them,  and  we  shall  probably  have  to 
endure  much  polemical  discussion  about  them. 

No  doubt  we  shall  see  some  evidence  of  progress  since  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  though  the  time  has  been 
so  short  that,  even  with  the  rapid  advance  of  this  branch  of 
practical  science,  we  cannot  hope  to  see  very  much  that  is  new.  It 
is  well  known  that  Mr.  Crookes  has  been  doing  some  valuable  work 
in  incandescent  lighting,  but  as  yet  we  do  not  know  whether 
he  will  have  completed  his  patents  and  fully  developed 
his  system  in  time  to  exhibit  his  results  at  the  Crysti>l 
Palace ;  but  from  what  little  is  known  about  bis  ex- 
periments in  scieutitic  circles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  improvements  are  most  important,  and  that  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  sj'stem  would  be  very  attractive.  As  Mr.  Edison 
is  the  first  to  be  ready  to  exhibit  an  incandescent  light  at 
Sydenham,  we  are  naturally  anxious  that  our  English  inventors 
in  the  same  field'  of  practical  work  should  be  well  represented, 
especially  as  Mr.  Edison  has  arranged  to  give  the  most  efi'ective 
display  possible  in  the  building,  having  lighted  the  whole  of  the 
concert-room  with  his  incandescent  lamps. 

Some  objections  have  been  raised  as  to  the  time  of  year  selected 
for  the  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  But  the  winter  has  the 
great  advantage  of  giving  early  darkness,  so  that  the  electric  lights, 
which  are  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  display  to  the  general 
public,  can  be  exhibited  quite  early  in  the  evening,  and  visitors 
can  see  them  and  yet  get  back  to  London  in  time  for  their  evening 
engagements.  In  the  summer  mouths  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  exliibit  the  lights  until  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  safely  say  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  Electric  Exhibitiou  at  the  Crystal  Palace  will  be  very 
interesting  even  to  those  who  were  in  Paris  last  autumn  ;  and 
that,  if  the  managers  take  pains  to  get  a  good  jury  and  give  them 
full  powers,  it  may  complete  in  some  most  important  particulars 
the  work  which  was  begun  but  interrupted  last  year. 
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THE  RAILWAY  KINGS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  election  last  week  of  a  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Readiuij  Railroad  Company  gives  a  fresh  and 
striking-  illustratiou  of  the  great  power  and  the  grandiose  con- 
ceptions of  the  American  Railway  Kings.  It  will  perhaps  be  in 
the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers  that  Mr.  Gowen  was  for 
many  years  the  President,  or,  as  we  should  call  him  in  Eng- 
land, the  Chairman,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Iveading  Railroad 
Company.  In  that  capacity  he  bought  an  immense  tract  of  iron 
and  coal  laud  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  so  doing 
plunged  the  railway  in  irretrievable  difficulties.  When  the  great 
depression  that  followed  the  New  York  panic  of  1873  put  an  end 
for  a  while  to  nearly  all  railway  construction,  the  prices  of  iron 
and  coal  fell  ruinously ;  and  at  last  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Company,  being  unable  to  renew  its  bills,  was  obliged  to 
slop  payment,  and  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  Messrs. 
McCalmont,  the  London  agents  of  the  Company,  and  by  far  its 
largest  shareholders,  had  previously  supported  Mr.  Gowen's 
.schemes;  but  they  were  unable  to  give  their  approval  to  the  plans 
he  proposed  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Company,  and  there 
followed  between  him  and  them  a  sharp  controversy  carried  on 
in  the  newspapers,  by  pamphlets,  and  at  public  meetings.  The 
controversy  became  so  bitter  that  last  year  Messrs.  McCalmont 
put  up  a  candidate  of  their  own  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gowen 
for  the  Presidency,  and  he  was  elected.  But  Mr.  Gowen,  who, 
whatever  else  he  may  be,  is  a  man  of  energy,  daring,  and 
perseverance,  immediately  set  about  reversing  this  decision.  He 
made  several  journeys  to  and  fro  across  the  Atlantic,  addressed 
various  meetings  here  in  London,  and  finally,  last  week,  he 
succeeded  in  again  recovering  control  of  the  railway.  He  was 
enabled  to  do  this  mainly  by  the  support  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt. 
Messrs.  McCalmont,  as  last  year,  steadily  voted  for  Mr.  Bond; 
but  Mr.  Gowen  was  able  to  secure  considerable  support  from  the 
new  shareholders  who  came  in  during  the  past  twelve  months ; 
and,  above  all,  he  gained  the  support  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  who  in 
the  twelve  months  obtained  possession  of  about  half  as  many  shares 
as  Messrs.  McCalmont  hold.  We  have  no  intention  here  to  enter 
into  the  quarrel  between  Messrs.  McCalmont  and  Mr.  Gowen. 
Nor  do  we  propose  to  consider  the  past  government  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company.  Our  chief  object 
in  referring  to  the  matter  at  all  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  extra- 
ordinary position  to  which  the  so-called  "  Railway  Kings  "  in  the 
United  States  have  been  able  to  raise  themselves,  and  the  gigantic 
plans  they  conceive  and  carry  out. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt,  as  some  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware,  is 
the  President  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Railway  Kings.  He  inherited 
his  great  position  from  his  father,  and  upon  the  whole  he  has  used 
his  power  moderately.  The  line  of  which  he  is  by  far  the  largest 
shareholder,  and  of  which  he  has  absolute  control,  connects  New 
York  City  with  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie.  It  runs  for  some 
■distance  along  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  it  passes 
through  the  chief  towns  of  the  great  State  of  New  York — a 
State  with  nearly  as  large  a  population  as  that  of  Ireland,  and 
one  that  is  steadily  growing.  The  railway  also  has  a  branch 
connexion  with  the  City  of  Boston.  Thus  it  serves  the  richest 
and  most  populous  district  of  the  United  States,  and  one  which 
is  destined  to  become  year  by  year  still  more  populous  and 
still  richer.  It  has  in  consequence  a  very  large  and  a  very 
valuable  local  tratlic,  both  from  passengers  and  from  goods,  and 
one  that  will  of  course  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  district 
through  which  the  line  passes.  The  line  is  the  best  built  and  the 
best  managed,  perhaps,  of  all  the  American  railways.  It  has  a 
double  set  of  rails,  laid  down,  we  believe,  the  whole  way,  or  at 
any  rate  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  with  steel.  The  length  of 
the  line  is  about  a  thousand  miles;  its  capital  about  26  millions 
sterling ;  and  its  gross  earnings  about  six  millions  sterling  a  year. 
Connected  with  this  great  line,  and  also  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  is  the  Canada  Southern,  a  line  which  skirts  Lake 
Erie  on  the  northern  or  Canadian  side.  It  is  somewhat  over 
400  miles  in  length  ;  has  a  capital  of  about  55  millions  sterling; 
earns  a  gross  income  of  about  6oo,oooZ.  a  year,  and  a  net  income  of 
about  120,000/.  Lastly,  connecting  the  extreme  end  of  the  Canada 
Southern  with  Chicago  is  the  Michigan  Central,  likewise  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  It  is  800  miles  long  ;  has  a  capital  of 
about  8 J  millions  sterling ;  earns  gross  about  i  ^  million  sterling  a 
year,  and  net  about  400,000/..  Thus  the  whole  length  of  this 
great  system  is  about  2,200  miles ;  the  united  capitals  about  40 
millions  sterling ;  and  the  gross  revenues  not  far  short  of  8^ 
millions  sterling  a  year.  And  this  vast  system  is  absolutel}"  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  Of  course  Mr.  Vanderbilt  does  not 
own  the  whole  of  the  capital.  Part  of  it  consists  of  stock 
which  is  held  largely  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  and 
part  of  it  consists  of  bonds  of  various  kinds.  But  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
is  by  far  the  largest  shareholder.  Friends  upon  whose  proxies 
he  can  rely  with  complete  contideuce  hold  other  large  blocks ; 
so  that  in  actual  fact  he  is  as  much  master  of  this  great 
system  of  lines  as  if  it  were  his  own  personal  property.  The 
influence  and  power  given  by  this  absolute  control  of  a  gross 
revenue  of  nearly  8^^-  millions  sterling  a  year  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described ;  and  consequently  Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  persons  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  claiming  to  be  the  protector  of  the  great  city  of 
New  York,  telling  the  citizens  that  their  interests  are  threatened 


seriously  by  the  competition  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and 
would  be  severely  injured  were  it  not  for  his  intervention.  And, 
in  fact,  he  is  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
]5altimore  and  Ohio  Railways,  which  serve  Philadelphia  and 
lialtimore  respectively,  and  ho  declares  that  he  will  not  make 
peace  with  them  imtil  they  do  justice  to  the  trade  of  New  Yorlc. 
it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  this  contest  is  entirely  un- 
selfish on  the  part  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt ;  we  mention  the  fact  only 
to  show  how  great  is  the  position  occupied  by  him  in  the  United 
States,  when  he  is  not  only  able  to  pose  as  the  protector  of  the 
chief  city,  but  is  accepted  as  such  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  other  representatives  of  trade  in  New  York,  while  the  citi- 
zens are  prepared  to  back  him  up  in  any  substantial  manner 
that  may  he  necessary. 

We  have  said  that  the  New  York  Central  has  a  very  large 
and  valuable  and  a  constantly  growing  local  traffic,  and  it 
has  also  an  immense  through  traffic.  In  other  words, 
it  is  one  of  the  great  railways  which  connect  the  grain- 
growing  districts  of  the  North-West  with  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  It  connects,  as  we  have  already  shown,  Chicago  with 
New  York,  and  it  carries  a  large  portion  of  the  grain  and  other  agri- 
cultural produce  which  is  forwarded  from  Chicago  to  the  older  or 
Eastern  States,  and  also  to  Europe.  In  the  latter  portion  of  the  trade, 
that  with  Europe,  it  has  for  competitors  four  other  great  lines — 
the  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Quite  lately  a  fifth  competitor  has  appeared 
in  the  field — the  Wabash — thougli  this  system  is  not  yet  quite 
complete.  And  in  the  summer  season  it  has  also  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  the  lakes  and  canals.  Heretofore  the  traffic  between 
Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has  not  been  sufiicient  to  give 
full  employment  to  these  various  railways.  Whenever  there  has 
been  a  short  harvest  in  the  United  States,  or  an  abundant  harvest 
in  Europe,  the  trafiic  has  proved  deficient,  and  there  has  followed 
a  struggle  between  the  great  railways.  To  remedy  this  state  of 
things  the  various  Railway  Kings  entered  into  what  is  called 
a  "  pooling  arrangement,"  for  an  equitable  division  of  the  aggregate 
earnings  among  the  difi'erent  lines.  But  the  extraordinary  abund- 
ance of  the  American  harvests  for  the  three  or  four  years  preced- 
ing 1 88 1,  the  miserably  deficient  harvests  in  Europe, and  especially 
the  continued  failure  of  the  crops  in  Russia,  made  the  trade  so 
good  in  the  United  States  that  railway  j)roprietors  were 
encouraged  to  bring  forward  proposals  for  constructing  new  lines 
to  compete  with  the  old.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  thus  found  last  year 
that  not  only  was  he  sharing  with  his  old  competitors  profits 
which  he  might  largely  have  retained  for  himself,  but  that 
he  was  also  encouraging  new  competitors  to  come  fomard  and 
demand  their  share.  Accordingly  the  pooling  arrangement  was 
put  an  end  to,  and  a  "  war  of  rates,"  as  it  is  called,  followed, 
which  has  been  particularly  keen  between  the  New  York  Central, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  on  the  other.  One  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  of  late 
has  been  to  cripple  these  two  competitors.  Some  few  months  ago 
he  suddenly  surprised  the  American  public  by  obtaining  possession 
of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cinciimati,  and  Indianapolis  Rail- 
road, an  immense  line  connecting  Cleveland  at  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Erie  with  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  and  thus  opening  up 
a  new  and  very  rich  country  to  the  system  of  railways  previously 
controlled  by  him.  Expectation  has  been  since  on  tiptoe  as  to 
bis  next  move,  and  last  week  it  took  place  at  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  election.  He  had  quietly  purchased  about  eighty-five 
thousand  shares  of  this  Company,  and,  casting  the  whole  vote  thus 
acquired  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gowen,  he  has  placed  him  once  more 
in  control  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Iteading  Railroad.  The  question 
is  asked  very  keenly,  What  is  Mr,  Vanderbilt's  object  in  this  new 
step  ?  and  the  answer  seems  to  be  plain  enough.  In  the  first 
place,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  Company  is  the  owner  of  the  finest  coal-field  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  the  main  control  of  the  trade  in  anthracite  coal, 
which  is  very  much  in  demand  for  domestic  purposes  in  the 
United  States  because  of  its  smokeless  character.  By  allying 
himself  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  line,  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
obtains  access  to  this  great  coal-field,  and  adds  a  new 
and  valuable  traffic  to  his  old  system.  Especially  it 
has  been  found  difiicult  to  obtain  return  traffic  for  the  cars 
required  to  bring  from  the  West  to  New  York  the  heavy  traffic 
in  grain  and  other  agricultural  produce,  the  goods  sent  from 
New  Y^ork  to  the  West  being  mostly  manufactured  goods  or 
groceries  and  the  like,  which  are  comparatively  of  small  compass. 
But  this  new  traffic  now  opened  up  will  enable  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to 
send  to  the  West  an  article  which  is  there  in  good  demand  ;  and  a3 
his  cars  will  thus  obtain  a  paying  freight  both  ways,  he  will  be 
fible  to  carry  grain  and  other  agricultural  produce  from  the  AVest 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  heretofore.  Another  object  is  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
will  give  Mr.  Vanderbilt  a  line  connecting  New  York  with  Phila- 
delphia itself,  and  it  will  thus  enable  him  to  compete  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  through  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  through  New  Jersey.  The  Pennsylvania  had  previously 
invaded  his  domain  in  New  England,  and  he  retorts  now  by  in- 
vading the  very  centre  of  the  Pennsj-lvauia  district.  Still  another 
object  is  to  carry  the  competition  with  the  Pennsylvania  to  the 
\\'est.  It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  Mr.  Gowen  to  connect  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  which  is  now  a  local  line, 
I  mainly  dependent  upon  its  coal  traffic,  with  the  West,  and  then  to 
compete  throughout  the  whole  route  with  the  Pennsylvania. 

The  evidence  afforded  in  the  course  of  a  lew  months  of 
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Mr.  Vanderbilt's  command  over  almost  limitless  resources,  by 
his  absorption  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and 
Indianapolis  Railway,  and  now  by  bis  purchase  of  sutiicient 
shares  to  dispose  of  tlie  Philadepbia"  and  Eeadinii-  Railroad,  while 
retainins-  control  of  his  own  old  sj-stem,  allbrds  stiikinp-  proof  of  the 
power  of  one  of  these  great  Hallway  Kings.  But  Mr.  Vauderbilt  is 
by  no  means  supreme  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Roberts,  for 
example,  is  equally  absolute  over  the  Pennsylvania  system ;  and  so 
is  Mr.  Garrett  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  ;  while  Mr.  Jay  Gould 
surpasses  them  all  in  the  vastness  of  his  plans  and  the  extent  of 
the  railways  over  which  he  rules.  In  the  Wabash  alone  Mr.  Gould 
has  a  system  more  extensive  than  the  New  York  Central ;  he  has 
control  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  railways  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi ;  he  has  been  extending  his  influence  far  and  wide 
in  the  South- West,  and  he  is  making  a  great  line  in  Mexico. 
His  whole  system,  in  short,  must  reach,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  ten 
thousand  miles.  In  addition,  he  has  control  of  almost  the  whole  of 
the  telegraph  system  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  is 
engaged  in  laying  down  two  new  cables  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  he  is  preparing  to  lay  down  a  cable  between 
the  United  States  and  Brazil.  Thus  he  is  not  only  the  greatest  of 
Railway  Kings,  but  he  is  also  the  greatest  of  Telegraph  Kings 
in  the  world.  Beyond  all  this,  he  is  engaged  in  multitudinous 
speculations.  How  is  it  that  in  the  United  States  individual 
capitalists  are  able  to  obtain  this  extraordinary  power  over  the 
means  of  communication  ?  Partly  it  arises  out  of  the  neces- 
sity imposed  upon  Americans  to  associate  together  for  every 
purpose  which  they  require  to  execute.  There  does  not  exist 
in  the  United  States,  as  there  does  in  England  and  in  most 
old  countries,  a  learned  and  wealthy  class,  which  naturally 
takes  the  lead  in  any  great  movement;  it  is  necessary  for 
men  to  combine  together  whenever  an  enterprise  is  to  be  under- 
taken, and  naturally  the  man  who  is  willing  to  take  the  labour 
upon  himself,  and  who  has  the  greatest  skill  and  greatest  boldness, 
soon  obtains  the  lead  in  all  such  associations.  Besides  this,  credit 
being  highly  developed  in  the  United  States,  whilst  there  was  not 
until  lately  a  large  fund  available  for  permanent  investment, 
it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  Europe  for  all  great  hnancial  opera- 
tions. The  railways,  for  example,  were  built  mainly,  or  at  least 
very  largely,  by  means  of  European  funds;  but  they  were  started 
in  the  tirst  place  by  what  we  now  call  syndicates,  or  associations 
of  capitalists  who  undertook  to  bring  them  before  the  public. 
These  associations  subscribed  sufficient  money  to  make  a  start, 
and  the  habit  of  thus  associating  and  clubbing  funds  together  has 
no  doubt  disposed  the  American  money  market  to  give  to  men 
like  Mr.  Gould  any  credit  he  requires,  and  thus  enable  him  to 
obtain  control  of  whatever  undertakings  he  wishes  to  carry  out. 
At  any  rate,  however  the  fact  may  be  explained,  there  it  is  un- 
questionably. A  few  private  persons  control  almost  the  whole 
railway  sjstem  of  the  United  States,  and  are  now  in  possession 
of  the  telegraphic  system  also. 


THE  cynic: 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  events  that  Lave  occurred  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  records  of  the  London  stage  was  the 
production  on  Saturday  last  at  the  Globe  Theatre  of  Mr.  Herman 
Merivale's  play  The  Cynic,  which  had  been  previously  heard  of 
under  the  name  of  The  Lovers.  Under  yet  another  name,  27ie 
Modern  Faust,  it  was  performed  a  short  time  ago  at  a  provincial 
theatre,  this  particular  performance  being  given  for  copyright 
reasons  in  connexion  with  a  novel  which  the  author,  reversing  the 
usual  process,  has  founded  on  the  play  and  is  about  to  bring  out. 
Any  play  by  Mr.  Merivale  would  be  sure  to  excite  interest  and 
command  attention,  and  this  play  certainly  ranks  with  his  best 
prose  work,  and  is  perhaps  in  many  respects  the  best  piece  of  work 
that  he  has  done  in  this  line.  The  characters  are,  for  the  most 
part,  well  marked  and  real ;  the  scenes  have,  up  to  the  end,  an  in- 
creasing interest ;  and  the  dialogue,  at  once  strong  and  brilliant, 
is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  distinguished  by  special  excellence 
and  naturalness  of  style.  As  to  the  construction,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  regret  that  the  author  has  changed  the  catastrophe 
which  he  had  at  first  provided,  but  this  is  a  matter  as  to 
which  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
Again,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Merivale  was  wise  in 
drawing  attention  at  the  outset  to  the  connexion  between  his 
play  and  Faust,  inasmuch  as  it  led  some  people  to  expect  an  im- 
possible parallel  between  the  two,  and  to  resent  the  very  ingenuity 
with  which  Mr.  Merivale  fitted  his  "  shadow  of  an  old  legend  "  to 
the  requirements  of  a  comedy  of  manners.  It  has,  however,  given 
occasion  for  a  good  deal  of  curious  writing  about  Faust,  and  has 
drawn  from  one  writer  his  expression  of  the  remarkable  belief  that 
Mephistopheles  in  Goethe's  Faust  was  habitually  attended  by  a 
poodle. 

2%e  Cynic  opens  in  the  rooms  of  Count  Lestrange,  and  almost 
immediately  Lady  Luscombe  comes  upon  the  stage.  Some  lines 
from  her  first  soliloq^iy  may  serve  to  explain  much  that  follows. 
Left  alone  while  Lestrange's  mangoes  to  look  for  him,  she  says: — 
"  I  must  make  one  more  effort  before  I  leave  town,  hopeless  as  it 
seems.  My  letters !  If  he  would  only  give  mo  back  my  letters  ! 
Fool  that  1  was  to  be  so  led  on  !  But  that  man  would  lead  on 
anybody  to  do  what  he  wishes  with  his  strange  eyes,  his  strange 
talk,  his  fatal  fascination.  With  any  one  else  I  shouldn't  le'el 
afraid,  I  think.    But  with  him  I  always  do.    There  is  a  sense  of 


danger  in  his  look  and  smile  ;  and  I  don't  believe  he  has  ever  for- 
given my  dead  husband's  will,  which  leaves  me  all  his  money,  but 
penniless  if  I  marry  Lestrange.  It  was  a  cruel  clause,  but  it  went 
home.  And  this  adventurer  fascinates  me  still.  IJo  I  love  him  or 
hate  him,  I  wonder?  I  know  that  I  fear  him."  It  is  in  one  v:av 
a  pity  that  this  speech  should  follow  so  close  upon  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  ;  for,  if  it  is  missed  or  imperfectly  heard,  the  compact 
which  ensues  between  Lady  Luscombe  and  Lestrange  may  well 
seem  inexplicable.  On  his  entrance  she  at  once  asks  him  for  the 
letters ;  he  replies  that  he  keeps  them  because  he  cares  for  her ; 
and  she  retorts  that  he  must  have  forgotten  "  that,  under  my  own 
eyes,  you  made  love  to  my ,  own  ward  Daisy  Brent,"  a  grass- 
widow,  with  a  bad  husband  in  India.  Presently,  by  way  of  a 
joke  suggested  by  Shylock,  Lestrange  offers  to  make  a  bet  with 
Lady  Luscombe  that  Daisy  will  elope  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
his  stake  being  the  letters— Lady  Luscombe's,  10,000/.  The 
notion  arouses  a  natural  repugnance  in  Lady  Luscombe  ;  but  she 
is  overcome  by  Lestrange's  "  fatal  fiiscination,"  and  is  so  strong  in 
her  confidence  in  Daisj''  that  she  tells  him,  more  than  half 
believing  what  she  says,  that  this  is,  after  all,  a  way  of  giving  her 
back  the  letters.  On  his  side  Lestrange  owes,  as  he  thinks,  a 
double  debt  of  vengeance  to  Daisy  Brent,  and  is  besides  terribly 
hard  up.  The  bet  is  made  ;  a  brightly-written  scene  follows  with 
Daisy  and  her  brother,  who  have  come  to  call  for  Lady  Luscombe  ; 
and  then  Lestrange,  left  alone,  proceeds  to  lay  his  plans.  He 
knows  of  the  existence  of  an  old  lover  of  Daisy's,  a  certain  Guy 
Faueit,  who  has  taken  to  living  a  recluse  life  on  a  pittance  in  a 
cottage  near  Luscombe  Abbey,  and  he  also  knows  that  he  has  a 
rich  uncle,  who  is  likely  to  die  soon  and  to  leave  Guy  all  his 
money.  While  he  is  amusing  himself  with  the  notion  of  pre- 
senting himself  in  some  Mephistophelean  way — he  has  the  nick- 
name of  Satan  Lestrange — to  Faucit,  news  arrives  that  the 
uncle  is  at  the  point  of  death,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  Lestrange 
telling  his  man  Chafi'ers  to  prepare  for  a  visit  to  Lus'^ombe  Abbey. 
This  act,  it  will  be  seen,  depends  almost  entirely  on  Lestrange ; 
and  here,  as  throughout  the  piece,  nothing  could  well  be  better 
than  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin's  acting.  The  part,  indeed,  might  well 
have  been  written  for  him,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  believe 
it  was  not — so  well  does  he  fit  it  with  incisive  and  sardonic  utter- 
ance, with  carefully-managed  gesture  that  seems  to  suggest  hidden 
power,  and  with  exactly  the  air  of  strangeness  and  mystery  that 
the  character  demands.  Without  any  eccentricity  that  can  be 
pointed  to  beyond  his  fondness  for  dressing  in  black  with  a  scarlet 
tie  and  handkerchief,  he  yet  conveys  the  notion  that  he  stands 
apart  from  the  other  characters — that  he  is  "  not  one  of  them, 
though  I  live  with  them  and  by  them  ;  and  they  know  it,  and  so 
do  I,  and  I  hate  them  for  it,  brainless  puppets  that  they  all  are ! " 
In  this  act  Miss  Litton  gives  a  very  bright  and  pretty  rendering 
of  Daisy.  Miss  Louise  Willes  plays  the  diflicult  part  of  Lady 
liuscombe  with  discretion,  and  Mr.  Beck  makes  a  life-like  figure  of 
the  soldier  brother. 

The  second  act  shows  us  Guy  Faucit  sitting  amid  some  ruins 
close  to  his  retreat  near  Luscombe  Abbey,  where  he  is  disturbed 
by  a  visit  from  Jemmy  Gosling,  who  is  an  old  pupil  of  his  at 
Oxford,  who  has  always  kept  up  an  affectionate  feeling  for  him, 
and  who  is  a  guest  at  Luscombe  Abbey.  He  tries  to  get  Faucit — 
Clipper  Faucit,  as  he  used  to  be  called  ;  Foster,  as  he  now  chooses 
to  call  himself — to  join  a  picnic  from  Luscombe,  which  is  about 
to  be  held  on  the  very  spot  where  Faucit  is  sitting  and  reading  the 
Second  Part  of  Faust.  Faucit  thanks  him  for  the  warning,  and 
proposes  to  keep  well  out  of  the  way.  Presently,  after  Gosling's 
temporary  disappearance,  enters  Count  Lestrange,  who  has 
managed  to  time  and  arrange  his  appearance  so  tliat  it  falls  in 
capitally  with  his  notion  of  assuming  a  Mephistophelean  air.  His 
arts  accomplish  what  the  persuasion  of  the  good-hearted,  weak- 
headed  Gosling  has  been  unable  to  effect.  He  surprises  Faucit 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  career  which  he  displays ;  he  keeps  him 
in  talk  until  Daisy,  making  a  parallel  to  the  vision  of  Marguerite 
in  the  opera  (not,  it  may  be  observed,  in  Goethe),  appears  at  the 
back  of  the  scene,  and  he  finally  sends  Faucit  back  to  his 
cottage  in  charge  of  Chaffers  (the  poodle  of  the  ingenious 
writer  already  referred  to),  who  is  to  see  to  getting  rid  of 
his  unnaturally  aged  appearance,  and  make  him  look  as  like  the 
old  Clipper  Faucit  as  possible.  After  this  there  is  some  lively  talk 
at  the  pic-nic — it  is  a  pity  that  all  pic-nics  are  not  equally  lively — 
and  the  curtain  falls  upon  Daisy's  recognition  of  her  old  lover, 
Guy  Faucit.  In  this  act  Miss  Litton  improves  the  impression 
which  she  has  already  made ;  Mr.  Vezin  is  even  more  easily 
diabolical  than  before ;  and  Mr.  Dacre  plays  Faucit,  or  Foster, 
with  more  success  than  he  has  before  attained.  His  intention  is 
obviously  correct,  and  his  power  of  conveying  his  meaning  to  the 
audience  has  certainly  improved  ;  but  he  has  still  to  overcome  some 
stiffness  and  constraint  of  bearing  and  intonation.  Other  cha- 
racters who  appear  in  the  pic-nic  scene  are  well  played.  Miss 
Meredith  makes  a  figure  at  once  natural  and  pleasing  of  Carrie 
Beaufort;  Miss  Goldney  plays  well  as  Emily  Challoner;  Mr. 
Fisher  gives  a  clever  sketch  of  Lord  Rosherville ;  Mr.  Selten  is 
only  a  trifle  too  life-like  in  his  slowness  as  Sir  Brummell  Coates ; 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  produces  an  excellent  rendering  of  Jemmy 
Gosling,  with  his  natural  mixture  of  good-heartedness  and  slaugi- 
ness.  Mr.  Dacre,  it  may  be  noted,  looks  too  young  after  his  trans- 
formation. His  age  is  set  down  as  thirty-six,  and  no  doubt  the 
skill  of  Chaffers  may  have  reduced  this  by  a  few  years  ;  but,  even 
so,  the  actor's  make-up  was  too  juvenile. 

The  third  act,  which  corresponds  more  or  less  to  the  garden  scene 
in  Faust,  passes  after  dinner  in  the  conservatory  at  Luscombe  Abbey, 
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where  Guy  Faucit  is  iiow  staving  as  a  guest.  Here,  again,  we  have 
some  capitally  written  comedy  talk  to  set  oil' the  darker  interest  of 
Lestrange's  villanous  schemes.  These  are  worked  up  in  two  scenes 
tetween  Daisy  and  Guy,  in  which  ho  learus  I'or  the  iirst  time  the 
full  extent  of  the  wrongdoing  of  the  hushand  to  whom  she  was 
married — as  girls  are  constantly  married  in  novels  and  plays,  and 
too  often  ia  real  life — to  s;ive  her  family  from  ruin,  and  at  the  end 
of  which  he  resists  the  temptation  of  asking  her  to  find  with  him 
a  shelter  from  the  brutality  of  her  husband  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
world  in  which  she  lives.  Here,  however,  he  is  overmatched  by 
Lestrange,  who  so  arranges  matters  that  after  Lady  Luscombe, 
influenceil  by  him,  has  spoken  to  Daisy  of  the  scandal  likely  to  be 
caused  by  her  intimacy  with  Guy,  and  after  a  scene  in  which  she 
has  spoken  to  Guy  of  this,  she  is  found  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses fainting  in  his  arms.  This  act,  written  with  much  fineness 
and  strength,  makes  strong  demands  upon  the  players.  Miss  Litton, 
as  Daisy,  has  to  show  iis  the  true-hearted  woman  who  lives  under 
the  mask  of  light  and  slangy  talk  and  manner,  and  she  succeeds 
in  doing  so  admirably.  Mr.  Dacre  has  to  express  an  equally  strong 
emotion  ;  and  if,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  something  to  be  desired 
in  his  look  and  manner,  he  at  least  avoids  any  spoiling  of  the 
strong  situation.  Mr.  Vezin's  acting  rises  in  its  quiet  and  telling 
devilishness  to  the  exigencies  of  the  scene,  and  the  parts  of  pure 
comedy  are,  as  before,  well  done. 

In  the  Last  act  l)aisy,  whose  reputation  has  been  seriously 
touched  by  the  Luscombe  Abbej'  scandal,  is  living,  by  Ijestrange's 
seemingly  friendly  advice,  in  retirement  in  a  small  village  near 
Luscombe.  Lestrange,  who,  as  on  i'ormer  occasions,  has  watched 
bis  opportunity  with  extraordinary  care,  has  so  arranged  matters 
that  Daisy  and  Guy  are  discovered  together  in  the  presence  of  the 
Luscombe  Abbey  party  and  of  Captain  Fairfield,  Daisy's  brother, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  inference  that  Guy  hsis  been  well  acquainted 
with  Daisy's  whereabouts  since  she  left  Luscombe  is  plausible 
enough.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Guy  has  been  more  anxious  than 
any  one  to  know  what  has  become  of  her;  but  circumstances  are 
too  strong  for  truth.  The  brother  casts  her  off;  the  Luscombe 
party  dismiss  the  case  with  conventional  expressions  of  a  worldly 
leeliug;  and,  but  for  an  accident  which  is  perhaps  a  little  too 
accident.il,  it  might  be  all  up  with  Daisy "s  career.  But  Lady 
Luscombe,  although  still  under  Lestrange's  "  latal  fascination  "  to 
some  extent,  is  filled  with  horror  at  the  result  of  a  scheme  which 
be  had  assured  her  would  be  harmless  enough,  and  she  possesses 
herself  of  a  telegram  announcing  the  death  of  Daisy's  husband, 
which  Lestrange  has  feloniously  stopped,  and  which  he  stupidly 
enough  drops  out  of  his  pocket.  A\'ith  this  weapon  the  good 
principle  in  the  end  overcomes  the  evil,  and  Lestrange  takes  him- 
self off  to  some  place  "  where  there  is  less  law, about— say  Asia 
Minor  or  Ireland."  The  conclusion  seems  lame  in  comparison 
with  the  original  catastrophe.  As  the  play  first  stood,  an  old 
sexton — very  well  played  by  Mr.  A.  Wood — was  the  means  of 
conveying  a  sense  of  impending  terror  b}'  his  talk  about  the 
weather,  which  reminded  him  of  the  winter  thunderstorm  of  ever 
so  many  years  ago,  which  caused  the  death  of  the  worst  character 
in  the  village.  The  multerings  of  a  storm  were  heard  as  he 
spoke,  and,  as  in  some  of  Musset'j  plays,  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  was  artfully  prepared  for  some  infusion  of  telling  tragedy 
into  the  catastrophe  of  the  play.  It  may  be  argued  that  The 
Cijnie  is  in  the  main  a  comedy,  and  demands  a  comedy  retri- 
bution for  the  villain.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  pure 
comedy  ;  it  is  the  mixed  comedy  which  Musset  handled  better 
than  any  one  else  has  done;  and  we  cannot  but  think  it  unfortu- 
nate that  Jlr.  Merivale  should  have  shrunk  at  the  last  from  follow- 
ing the  example  set  by  the  French  poet  and  dramatist. 
Lestrange  is  as  complete  a  villain  as  any  dramatist  has  dared  to 
sho^  in  modern  life,  and  his  punishment  in  the  last  act  is  not,  as 
the  play  stands,  in  any  way  equal  to  his  oll'ence.  However,  the 
piece  as  u  )W  given,  with  the  catastrophe  which  seems  to  us  inade- 
quate, is  an  exceptionally  tine  play  exceptionally  well  acted. 
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GAIRDXEU  AXD  SPEDDIXG'S  STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH 
IIISTUUY.* 

THESE  Studies  in  EiKjlish  Hisfonj  arc  not  the  joint  work  of 
these  two  authors,  nor  can  they  even  bj  said  to  have  a 
common  object,  except  the  general  one  which  is  expressed  in  their 
title.  They  are  reprints  of  papers  two  only  of  which  are 
by  the  late  Mr.  Spedding,  the  remaining  half-dozen  being  due  to 
Mr.  Gairdner.  In  the  preface  the  latter  tells  the  history  of  the 
book.  It  was  to  be  "  a  joint  collection  of  historical  articles  re- 
printed from  periodicals,  which  each  of  u?  would  be  able  to  expand 
or  to  modify  at  pleasure  ";  and  Mr.  Spedding  was  actually  on  the 
point  of  revising  and  adding  to  the  lirst  of  his  articles  here  re- 
printed, when  he  met  with  the  deplorable  accident  which  in  a  few 
days  ended  his  labours  and  his  life.  After  the  occurrence," 
writes  Mr.  Gairdner,  "  he  gave  directions  that  that  article  should 
be  sent  to  me  to  be  republished  just  as  it  stood."  Mr.  Spedding's 
part  of  the  book  therefore  has  uoi  had  the  advantage  of  a  final 

*  Studies  in  Knalisli  Histiuij.  \\y  .Jaiiies  Guiidnur,  Kilitor  of  '•  Tlic 
Pajton  Letters,"  and  James  Spedding.  Ediior  of  Letters  and  Life  ol' 
Lord  liaeon."    £diiiljur;;U :  Uavid  Douglas.  i8Si. 


revision  by  its  author ;  but  every  one  will  be  glad  to  have  any  of 
liis  work  placed  in  an  accessible  form— for  articles  buried  in  back 
numbers  of  magazines  are  pr.actically  not  accessible.  Moreover, 
revision,  if  the  author  had  lived  to  give  it,  would,  in  Mr.  Gairduer's 
words,  "  have  involved  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  po.sitive- 
correction,"  Mr.  Spedding  being  one  of  those  thorough  and  accu- 
rate workers  who  never  write  anything  without  having  fully 
mastered  the  subject  beforehand.  Mr.  Gairdner  points  more 
especially  to  the  notes  on  the  Jlistory  of  the  Ilcii/n  of  lung 
Henry  VII.  in  Mr.  Spedding's  edition  of  Bacon's  works  as  evi- 
dences of  the  painstaking  accuracy  of  his  research  : — "  Not  a 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  bearing  on  the  history  of 
Henry  VII.  escaped  his  notice  ":  and  he  gives  utterance  to  a  regret 
"  that  one  so  admirably  qualified  to  be  an  historian  himself  never 
attempted  anything  higher  in  that  line  than  a  comment  on  other 
men's  labours,  or  a  critical  investigation  of  some  particular  con- 
troversy.'' 

The  first  question  that  will  be  asked  with  reference  to  any  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Spedding's  is  whether  it  comes  under  the  head  of 
matters  relating  or  "  not  relating  "  to  Bacon.  Neither  of  the  papers 
now  before  us  directly  relates  to  Bacon,  though  there  is  inci- 
dental mention  of  him  in  the  second,  which  is  upon  the  conduct  of 
King  James  iu  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  ;  but  both,  says 
Mr.  Gairdner,  were  "distinctly  the  fruit  of  their  author's  Baconian 
studies ;  and  that  was  probably  one  reason  why  they  were  not 
included "  among  the  "  Beviews  and  Discussions  not  relating  to 
Bacon  "  published  by  Mr.  Spedding  in  1879.  The  paper  on  th» 
murder  of  Overbury — or,  more  accurately,  on  "  the  evidence 
respecting  the  conduct  of  King  James  I.  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  " — appeared  in  the  Archaoloi/ia,  and  is  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Spedding's  Letters  and  Life  of  Bacon,  as  giving  in  full  the 
reasons  on  which  he  dissented  from  the  common  assumption  that 
there  was  some  dark  secret  between  James  and  his  favourite 
Somerset — a  theory  which  finds  favour  with  all  lovers  of  scandal 
and  mystery,  and  also  with  that  class  of  writers  which  be- 
lieves in  the  original  and  inherent  wickedness  of  kings.  Mr. 
Spedding's  two  main  points  are,  that  the  appearances  which  have 
suggested  the  assumption  of  the  King's  criminality  .are  explicable 
without  any  such  supposition;  and,  secondly,  that  his  conduct 
througho-it  the  whole  business  was  inconsistent  with  any  such 
supposition.  The  subject,  when  treated  without  mysterious  hints 
at  unutterable  horrors,  tirades  against  kings  and  courtiers,  and 
high-lJavoured  bits  of  gossip,  is  sulHciently  dry,  except  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  weighing  of  evidence.  Mr.  Spedding's 
paper  is  a  valuable  summing-up  of  what  we  actually  at  present 
know  about  the  King's  conduct.  As  far  as  Somerset's  part  in  the 
Overbury  murder  is  concerned,  Mr.  Spedding  expresses  an  opinion 
that  we  are  not  likely  ever  to  know  more.  All  attainable  evidence 
was  hunted  up  and  carefully  sifted  at  the  time,  and  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  anything  will  be  discovered  by  which  the  aspect  of 
Somerset's  case,  as  shown  iu  the  iiiiate  Trials,  will  be  materially 
altered: — 

Not  so  with  regard  to  the  charges  against  the  king — charges  not  only 
not  silted  by  judicial  jirocess  at  the  time,  but  not  made  or  tliought  of  till 
long  after  the  time  when  any  sifting  was  possible.  Evidence  materially 
affecting  tlie  aspect  of  these  may  turn  up  at  any  time,  iu  any  box  or  closet 
in  which  the  secrets  of  those  days  have  been  placed  for  safety,  or  found  a 
resting-place  by  chance. 

The  other  paper  is  a  narrative  of  the  negotiations  relative 
to  Katharine  of  Aragon's  first  marriage,  and  is  founded  upon  the 
first  volume  of  the  Cidenihirs  of  State  Papers  edited  by 
Bergenroth.  The  subject  had  naturally  an  attraction  for  Mr. 
Spedding  as  bearing  upon  the  accuracy  of  Bacon's  History  of 
Henry  VII.,  which  in  the  main  comes  forth  confirmed  by  the 
Calendar.  Mr.  Spedding  points  out  that  Bacon's  brief  account 
of  the  marriage  negotiation  needs  but  the  alteration  of  one 
word  "  to  make  it  complete  in  all  that  is  material."  For  the 
"  almost  seven  years  "  during  which  Bacon  says  the  marriage  was 
"  in  treaty,"  we  should  read  fourteen.  Bacon,  not  knowing  that 
the  terms  had  been  "  discussed,  arranged,  and  by  one  of  the  parties 
even  ratified,  as  early  as  March  14S9,"  took  "the  renewal  of  the 
suspended  negotiation  at  the  end  of  1494  for  the  commencement 
of  it."  But  with  this  exception  his  account,  "  though  it  may  be 
abundantly  illustrated,  will  hardly  be  either  corrected  or  improved 
by  the  mo»t  particular  narrative  of  the  successive  phases  of  the 
negotiation."  On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  revealed  in  the  corre- 
spondence published  in  the  Calendar  set  Henry's  motives  in  his 
French  war  iu  a  much  more  creditable  light  than  they  appear  ia 
Bacon's  version. 

This  article  leads  up  to  one  of  Mr.  Gairdner's  on  Katharine 
of  Aragon's  second  marriage — the  ill-fated  union  with  her 
deceased  husband's  brother,  of  which  so  much  was  to  come.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Gairdner  chivalrously  combats  the  scan- 
dalous suspicions  which  have  been  in  modern  times  grounded  upon 
the  Spanish  Ambassador's  complaints  of  the  widowed  Kathaiine's 
exaggerated  subservience  to  the  young  friar  who  held  the  position 
of  her  confessor.  There  are  two  or  three  other  noticeable  things 
in  this  article;  but  we  will  pass  on  to  subjects  which  have  not 
been  so  frequently  thresbed  out  as  that  of  Katharine  of  Aragon. 
The  first  two  articles  of  Mr.  Gairdner's,  which  both  deal  with  the 
Lollards,  originally  appeared  iu  the  Fvrtniyhtli/ Ilevieiv  ia  iSG^, 
and  were  then,  we  are  given  to  understand,  more  iu  what  we  may 
venture  to  call  a  I'ortuii/ht/i/  style.  To  be  plain,  Mr.  Gairduei- 
frankly  avows  iu  the  preface  that,  some  of  the  sentiments  theu 
expressed  being  no  lunger  held  by  him,  he  has  eliminated  passages 
"  which  I  feel  were  only  too  much  in  harmony  with  the  sceptical 
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spirit  of  tlie  age."  As  it  now  appears,  the  second  article  is  boldly 
at  war  with  the  said  spirit,  for  it  winds  up  with  a  lamentation 
over  the  weal;ei)in;j  of  the  souse  of  authority  in  religion  :— "  We 
'  have  dashed  to  the  ground  the  great  orb  of  Faith,  and  broken  it 
into  fragiueiits  .  .  .;  and,  iike  Faust,  we  hear  melodious  voices 
in  the  air,  bewailing  the  loveliness  we  have  destroyed  and  bidding 
us  reconstruct  it  if  we  can."  This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  review 
of  the  Itcpressor  of  Bishop  Pecock,  for  whose  recantation,  which 
his  editor  Mr.  Babiugton  has  stigmatized  as  "  mean,"  Mr.  Gairdner 
makes  a  good  defence : — 

To  the  intelligence  of  modern  times  it  would  seem  that  he  should  mcn- 
tallv  have  risen^at  once  to  the  independence  of  modern  Protestantism,  and 
died  a  martyr  to  the  sacred  principle  of  Dissent.  But  dissent  was  precisely 
the  solution  of  sucli  difficulties  which  every  one  in  that  day  considered  in- 
tolerable, and  which  I'ecock  himself  had  laboured  most  assiduously  to 
prevent.  I'o  have  claimed,  or  even  to  have  admitted  such  a  right,  would 
have  stultilied  his  own  teacliing  quite  as  much  as  any  abjuration.  He  him- 
self had  maintained  uilhout  the  least  misgiving  that  if  other  means  failed, 
the  Church  might  enforce  the  acceptance  of  her  doctrines,  even  with  lire 
and  fagot.  He  liad  only  endeavoured  to  show  that  Church  principles  were 
reasonable  in  themselves,  and  he  found  the  authorities  of  the  Church  most 
eager  to  prove  the  contrary. 

Shakspearian  students  will  find  profit  in  the  article  "  On  the 
Historical  Element  in  Shakespeare's  Falstaff'.''_  Perhaps  at 
starting  thev  may  be  a  little  oHended  at  the  tone  in  which  their 
io-uorance  is"  assumed.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gairdner  addresses  him- 
self to  "  the  uncritical  reader  "  ;  but  he  must  be  a  very  uncritical 
reader  of  Shakspeare  who  does  not  know  by  this  time  that  there 
are  supposed  to  be  traces  both  of  the  historical  Sir  John  Oklca.stle 
and  the  historical  Sir  John  Fastolf  in  the  fictitious  Falstaft". 
Nor  can  we  think  that  there  are  many  who  would  find  it  hard  "  to 
imagine  that  the  picture  could  have  had  a  living  counterpart  in 
days  when  personal  courage  was  so  much  esteemed,  and  the 
honour  of  knighthood  was  not  an  empty  phrase."  Surely  most 
people  have  now  got  beyond  the  stage  of  the  romances  of  La 
Motte  Fouque,  and  have  abandoned  their  faith  in  the  invariable 
courage  and  honour  of  the  knightly  ages;  indeed  the  current  has 
set  in  the  other  direction,  and  the  "  uncritical  "  man  now  more 
usually  cherishes  a  complacent  belief  that  his  forefathers  were 
utterly  vile  and  base.  But,  passing  over  this,  the  paper  is  one  of 
great  interest,  and,  we  think,  of  some  novelty.  Mr.  Gairdner 
begins  by  pointing  out — which,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been 
done  before — the  traces  of  Lollardy  or  Puritanism  which  may 
be  detected  in  the  Shakspearian  Falstaff : — 

In  fact,  he  is  a  demoralised  Puritan  or  Lollard.  The  evidences  of  this 
are  scattered  up  and  down  in  a  way  that  there  is  no  mistaking'.  His  con- 
versation bespeaks  a  familiarity  with  Scripture  that  we  do  not  tind  in  most 
of  Shakespeare's  characters.  He  finds  cant  excuses  for  his  immoralities — 
as  that  purse-taking  is  his  vocation,  and  'tis  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in 
his  vocation.  He  considers  that  as  he  has  more  flesh  than  another  man, 
he  cannot  help  having  more  frailty  ;  and  as  in  the  state  of  innocency 
Adam  fell,  what  should  poor  Jack  Falstafl'  do  in  the  days  of  villany  .''  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prince  answers  his  raoralisinj;  most  effectively  by  an 
irreverent  use  of  Scripture,  as  a  thing  that  Falstaff'  feels  like  paying  him 
back  in  his  own  coin.  But  even  in  the  prince's  company  he  expresses  some 
weak  intention  of  giving  up  his  evil  life ;  and  when  at  last  he  gives  up 
life  altogether,  he  has  impressed  Mrs.  Quickly  with  tbe  opinion  that  he  has 
gone  to  "  Arthur's  Bosom." 

These  touches  indicated,  not  obscurely,  to  the  audiences  which  first  wit- 
nessed the  acting  of  Shakespeare's  plays-at  the  Globe  Theatre,  that  Sir 
John  Falstatt'  was  a  Lollard. 

It  would  be  possible  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  these  slight 
indications.  Traces  of  growing  Puritanism — which  Mr.  Gairdner 
regards  as  the  heir  of  Lollardy — are  more  frequent  in  Shakspeare 's 
characters  than  has  been  generally  noticed  ;  and  some  degree 
of  familiarity  with  Scripture  is  certainly  not  unusual.  Benedick 
and  Claudio,  two  ordinary  fashionable  young  men,  know  quite  as 
much  about  the  fall  of  Adam  as  Sir  John  does,  Claudio  being 
indeed  answerable  for  an  audaciously  irreverent  allusion  to  the 
third  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  at  any  rate  shows  his  own  and 
his  hearers'  quickness  in  taking  a  Scriptural  joke.  And  how 
common  theological  discussion  must  have  been  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Uassio  in  his  cups  lays  down  the  law  as  to  predestination. 
But  it  may  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Gairdner  that  a  tendency  to  a 
style  of  humorous  cant  is  strongly  marked  and  persistent  in 
Falstafi",  and  that  there  is  a  perpetual  eft'ort  on  his  part  to  make 
out  that  in  former  days  at  least  he  had  been  a  pious  character.  If 
he  has  lost  his  voice,  it  is  with  "  singing  of  anthems" — a  passage 
which  we  may  add  to  strengthen  Mr.  Gairdner 's  theory. 

It  is  now  thought  to  be  fairly  well  ascertained  that  Shakspeare's 
fat  knight  originally  bore  the  name  of  Oldcastle,  and  that  when 
this  appellation  was  found  to  give  oft'ence  to  those  who  had 
learned  to  honour  Oldcastle  as  a  martyr,  that  of  Falstafi'  was 
substituted.  The  second  part  of  the  article  before  us  is  devoted 
to  considering  how  far  there  was  any  resemblance  between  Falstafi' 
and  the  real  Fastolf,  whose  history  has  been  fully  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Gairdner  in  editing  the  Paston  Letters.  Fastolf  was,  like 
Oldcastle,  a  Lollard— a  fact  which  Mr.  Gairdner  considers  to  be 
established  by  the  appearance,  in  a  cancelled  passage  of  the 
original  draft  of  Fastolf'a  will,  of  an  unmistakable  allusion 
to  the  Lollard  shibboleth,  "  If  ony  man  vnknowith,  he 
scbal  be  vnknowun,''  which  is  the  WycliHite  translation  of  the 
Vulgate,  "  Si  quis  autem  ignorat,  ignorabitur "  ( i  Cor.  xiv.  38). 
Here  at  least  is  one  poiat  in  common  between  Fastolf  and 
Oldcastle,  to  explain  why  the  one  name  should  have  suggested  the 
■  other.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Shakspeare  persisted  in  using 
the  name  of  a  real  man — for  Falstafi'  is  only  a  modidcation  ol" 
Fastolf — but  there  was  no  danger  in  his  second  choice.  Fastolf 
in  his  own  day  had  been  impopalar — in  some  respects  very  unde- 


servedly so — and  there  was  no  halo  of  martyrdom  about  his  head 
to  win  him  rehabilitation.  How  far  Shakspeare's  Falstafi"  is 
assimilated  to  him  in  character  and  in  circumstances  as  well  as 
in  name,  is  the  question  which  Mr.  Gairdner  next  deals  with,  but 
into  which  we  have  not  space  to  enter.  We  can  only  give  his 
conclusion,  that  Falstaif  is  an  embodiment  of  traditions  relating  to 
Oldcastle  and  to  Fastolf,  "  traditions  largely  tinged  with  prejudice, 
but  still  not  unworthy  to  be  considered,  as  reflecting  the  opinions 
of  the  age,  and  preserving  at  the  same  time  some  little  details  of 
genuine  historic  fact." 

The  collection  is  closed  by  an  article  on  "The  Divine  Right  of 
Kings,"  and  another  on  "  Sundays  Ancient  and  Modern,"  in  which 
most  people  will  note  with  interest  the  statement,  on  the  evidence 
of  Ileylin,  that  Sabbatarianism  was  imported  into  Scotland  from 
England.  Reprints  of  magazine  articles  and  reviews,  even  when 
re-touched,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  a  satisfactory  book;  but,  from 
the  brief  account  we  have  here  been  able  to  give,  our  readers  will 
see  that  in  this  case  there  is  much  that  was  worth  reprinting. 


WALPOLE  ON  THE  ELECTORATE  AND  THE  LEGISLATURE.* 

rpiIE  curiosity  which  the  prospectus  of  The  Em/Iish  Citizen 
-L  excited  as  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  the  programme 
without  taking  a  side  in  political  matters  has  not  had  long  to  wait 
for  its  gratification.  The  author  of  the  second  number  of  the 
series  has  fallen  into  the  pit  which  lay  in  his  way.  Perhaps 
nothing  else  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  Mr.  Spencer 
Walpole.  He  is  principally  known  in  literature  as  the  author  of 
a  History  which  possesses  certain  merits,  no  doubt,  but  which 
exhibits  its  author  as  an  admiring,  if  humble,  follower  of  Macaulay 
in  style,  and,  what  is  more,  in  principles.  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole 's 
politics,  as  shown  in  that  work,  were  not  of  indecent  violence, 
but  they  exhibited  the  fervour  of  a  convert,  and  of  a  con- 
vert who  had,  if  we  remember  rightly,  reason  to  look  upon  his 
conversion  as  a  special  act  of  some  political  providence.  For,  un- 
less our  memory  deceives  us,  Mr.  Walpole  took  occasion  in  hi.s 
History  to  inform  his  readers  of  the  interesting  fact  that  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  abandon  his  family  politics  and  become  a  good 
Liberal  owing  purely  to  the  perusal  of  Adam  Smith — an  apprecia- 
tion of  whose  work  has  not  hitherto  been  considered  incompatible 
with  the  profession  of  either  political  faith.  There  is  no  reason, 
of  course,  why  a  man  should  not  write  a  treatise  on  the  historical 
facts  connected  with  the  Electorate  and  the  Legislature,  although 
he  may  have  definite  and  even  strong  convictions  on  political 
matters.  But  his  convictions  can  hardly  be  considered  a  help  to 
him,  and  the  following  of  Macaulay  must  be  pronounced  to  be  an 
almost  certain  stumbling-block.  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole's  book  has 
therefore  a  certain  element  of  interest,  not  to  say  excitement,  about 
it.  One  looks  with  something  distantly  resembling  eagerness  to 
see  whether  the  adventurous  champion  gets  the  better  of  his  diffi- 
culties or  not. 

Mr.  Walpole's  brief  preface  is  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  en- 
couraging. He  mentions  with  due  precision  his  authorities  ;  but 
he  finishes  up  with  this  eccentric  effort  of  antithetic  criticism : — 

The  great  works  of  Mr.  Ilallam  and  Air.  Stubbs  are  too  well  known  to 
require  a  compliment,  but  they  are  possibly  susceptible  to  a  criticism. 
Mr.  Hallam's  labours  have  perhaps  done  more  than  Mr.  Stubbs's  researches 
to  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  ol  constitutional  progress  ;  but  Mr.  Stubbs's 
work  has  done  more  to  assist  the  student  th.an  Mr.  Hallam's  history.  Mr. 
Hallam  excels  in  manner;  Mr.  Stnbbs  in  matter  ;  Mr.  Hallam  is  superior 
to  Mr.  Stubbs  in  his  generalizations;  Mr.  Stubbs  tj  Mr.  Hallam  in  tlie 
copiousness  of  his  details. 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  gist  of  these  remarks,  though 
we  cannot  say  that  we  greatly  .admire  snipsnap  autithesis  of 
this  sort,  which  might  be  carried  on  for  a  hundred  pages 
without  the  slightest  difficulty  to  the  writer,  or  the  slightest 
benefit  to  the  reader.  But  few  things  could  be  more  out  of  place 
in  a  purely  instructive  and  businesslike  treatise  intended  to  supply 
ordinary  readers  with  the  facts  of  a  certain  subject.  However,  if 
Mr.  Walpole  had  confined  his  little  exercises  in  "Middle-class 
Macaulayese  "  to  a  preface,  it  would  be  captious  to  find  fault 
witli  him.  Unluckily  he  must  have  his  ilights  all  through  the 
book.  "  In  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,"  he  begins  quite  in  the 
famous  Queen  of  Sheba  style, "  when  Ulysses  checks  the  fiight  of  the 
Greeks,"  &c.  &c.,  and  he  proceeds  in  the  same  unprofitable  antithetic 
fashion  as  before  to  show  the  difference  between  Ulysses  and  a 
modern  statesman,  and  why  the  diri'erence  exists.  The  paragraph 
winds  up  thus : — "  In  Homer  the  people  die  and  suft'er  for  the  sins 
of  Agamemnon,  just  as  in  the  Bible  the  people  die  and  suffer  for  the 
sins  of  David.  The  people  in  the  nineteenth  centur}^,  instead  of  dying 
for  their  leaders'  sins,  take  the  more  sensible  course  of  expelling 
them  from  power."  Mr.  Walpole  could  not  have  pointed  the 
moral  of  the  folly  of  this  sort  of  skimble-skamble  stuff"  by  a 
more  foolish  phrase.  We  should  have  thought  that  English- 
men and  Frenchmen  enough  had  died  for  their  leaders'  siiw  iu 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  to  go  no  further  back.  But  Mr. 
Walpole  has  got  his  antithesis,  and  what  does  anything  else 
matter  ?  In  a  somewhat  different  style  Mr.  Walpole  talks  of 
James  I.,  but  as  usual  he  writes  with  one  eye  on  the  subject  and 
the  other  on  Macaulay.  "  The  King  was  a  stranger  to  his  new 
subjects,  with  Scotch  and  French  blood  mixing  in  his  veins.  His 
title  was  in  the  eyes  of  many  people  doubtful.     His  virtues 
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-were  the  mere  virtues  of  a  pedant ;  his  vices  were  vices  quce 
versu  dicere  non  est."  We  bave  notbiiig  to  do  with  the  very 
unsavoury  question  of  James  I. 'a  vices,  but  supposing  them  to 
be  all  that  the  sneaking  scandal  of  the  bangors-ou  of  a  foreign 
Ambassador  said,  what  in  the  name  of  fortune,  common  sense, 
and  the  Latin  dictionary  does  Mr.  Walpole  mean  by  saying 
that  the}'  cannot  be  told  in  verse  ?  Such  things  have  been 
told  inverse,  and,  as  it  happens,  especially  in  Latin  verse,  a  good 
deal  too  often.  But  Mr.  ^\'alpole  wanted  some  firework  to  wind 
up  with,  and  this  unlucky  quotation  presented  itself.  He  is  not 
writing  in  verse ;  the  royal  vices  can  be  told  in  verse ;  but  bo 
cciurageously  disregards  both  considerations.  If  it  were  not  almost 
libellous  to  make  such  an  insinuation,  we  should  really  think  that  he 
could  not  construe  Horace.  One  more  instance,  and  we  have 
done.  "In  ancient  Athens" — -it  is  astonishing  how  fond  Mr. 
Walpole  is  of  talking  about  anything  rather  than  his  subject — 
"  ilipparchus  used  his  power  to  cultivate  wisdom  and  virtue ; 
Harmodius  gave  his  days  to  degrading  vices  " — Mr.  Walpole 
is  always  dragging  in  these  degrading  vices — "  yet  the  Athe- 
nians forgave  the  one  because  he  slew  the  other."  Again 
we  cannot  help  marvelling  how  Mr.  Walpole  got  through  his 
school  days.  He  surely  might  know  that,  if  there  is  scandal 
against  llarmodius,  there  is  exactly  the  same  scandal  against 
Ilipparchus,  and  that  as  to  the  Athenians  "  forgiving,''  the 
Athenians — more  shame  for  them — did  not  think  one  penny  the 
worse  of  any  one  for  such  an  imputation.  Why  Mi-.  Walpole 
should  go  out  of  his  way  to  garnish  a  handbook  of  English  con- 
stitutional history  with  scraps  of  nasty  gossip  out  of  Lempriere  we 
really  cannot  say ;  but,  if  he  must  do  so,  he  might  as  well  be  correct 
in  his  facts. 

If  we  are  long  in  coming  to  the  matter  of  chief  importance,  it  is 
only  because  the  bad  habits  of  an  author  necessarily  oblige  his 
Clitics  to  imitate  him.  When  Mr.  Walpole  has  delivered  himself 
of  his  half-page  about  Ulysses,  he  settles  to  bis  work  ;  and,  fortu- 
nately keeping  very  closely  to  that  matter  of  Mr.  Stubbs's  which 
he  has  wisely  commended,  he  tells  the  early  history  of  Parliament 
with  rather  midue  brevity  (Ulysses  and  Ilipparchus  might  have 
made  room  with  great  advantage),  but  with  sutlicient  exactness, 
riantagenets  and  Tudors  are  worked  through  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  then  we  come  to  the  seventeenth  century.  With  Ilallam  for  his 
guide,  Mr.  Walpole  was  not  likely  to  take  an  extreme  partisan  view 
here;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  is  not  a  little  more  precise  as 
well  as  a  little  fuller  in  his  statements.  In  particular,  it  is  extremely 
rash  to  say  that  "  the  innovations  of  the  Stuarts  were  in  direct  de- 
fiance of  the  law  "  ;  the  rashness  being  made  clear,  within  half  a 
score  of  lines  of  the  statement  itself,  by  the  admission  that  the 
Long  Parliament  bad  to  "  declare  ship-money  illegal,  and  to 
■prohibit  the  levying  of  unauthorized  customs.''  No  one  disputes 
the  fact  that  the  government  of  the  interparliamentary  period 
was  carried  on  by  gross  straining  of  the  law  and  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  unguarded  points.  But  almost  everybody  now  admits 
that  even  the  Petition  of  Right,  though  it  was  evaded,  was  not 
formally  contravened  by  these  exactions.  However,  these  may 
be  said  to  be  matters  of  greater  historical  than  actual  importance. 
Having  arrived  at  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Walpole  drops  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  time  and  passes  to  the  Peers.  There  are  some  omissions 
iu  the  earlier  and  historical  part  of  this  chapter.  For  instance,  he 
does  not  discuss  the  very  interesting  question,  which,  as  he  must 
know,  actually  arose  in  the  seventeenth  century — whether  a  peer 
was  or  was  not  entitled  by  right  to  a  writ  of  summons.  But  it  is 
when  we  arrive  at  our  own  times  that  I\Ir.  Walpole  seems  to  forget 
that  he  is,  e.v  hyputhesi,  an  impartial  exponent  of  facts,  not  a  poli- 
tical advocate.  ^Ir,  V/alpole  makes  not  the  slightest  concealment  ' 
of  his  attitude  both  towards  the  presence  of  spiritual  peers  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  towards  the  Upper  House  itself.  "  The 
four  junior  bishops,"  he  says,  "  are  spared  the  labours  of  Par- 
liamentary attendance,  and  their  dioceses  derive  the  advantage 
which  ought  to  result  from  their  attendance  to  their  imme- 
diate duties,  instead  of  -spending  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  year  in  the  irrelevant  occupations  of  the  House  of 
Lords.''  Mr.  Walpole  is  of  course  entitled  to  his  opinion  as  to 
the  relevance  or  irrelevance  of  these  occupations ;  but  he  is  not 
entitled  to  the  expression  of  them  iu  a  professedly  impartial  hand- 
book. In  the  same  spirit  he  speaks  of  the  "  disrepute  into  which 
the  Lords  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  fallen."  It  is 
true  that  he  makes  amends  to  the  Peers  by  admitting  theh-  indi- 
vidual superiority  to  the  Commons,  which  he  explains  on  strictly 
philosophical  grounds.  "The  handsomest,  wealthiest,  and  cleverest 
girls  by  a  natural  process  of  selection  marry  peers,  and  the  peerage 
is  recruited  by  their  wealth,  their  beauty,  and  their  brains."  liut 
as  for  the  Peers  as  a  House  he  is  dead  against  them. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Walpole's  book  is  occupied  with  chapters  on 
the  later  history  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Parliamentary 
qualification  and  electoral  corruption,  on  Prerogative  .and  Privi- 
lege, on  public  and  private  Bills,  on  Supply,  and  on  Order 
and  Obstruction.  Except  that  the  partisan  element  noticeable  in 
the  chapter  on  the  House  of  Lords  not  unfrequently  reappears,  and 
that  the  facts  are  not  always  given  with  sutl'icient  detail  and  pre- 
cision, and  except  also  some  relapses  into  Macaulayese,  there  is  not 
much  fault  to  find  with  tlie  greater  part  of  the  book.  The  state- 
ment that,  "  As  the  Lords  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  a  money 
Bill,  they  are  compelled  to  accept  the  scheme  or  reject  it  as  a 
whole,"  is  evidently,  from  Mr.  Walpole's  own  words,  a  slip  of  the 
pen  ;  but  it  is  rather  an  awkward  one,  for  at  least  some  English 
citizens  are  sure  to  go  otf  with  the  erroneous  first  half  of  the 
statement,  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  correct  latter  half.   The  \ 


account  of  the  formalities  which  take  place  when  Lords  and 
Commons  disagree  is  given  with  some  inexactness  ;  for  it  reads  as 
if  reasons  for  disagreement  were  only  drawn  up  after  a 
conference  had  been  demanded,  which,  as  Mr.  Walpole  may 
see  from  no  more  recondite  an  instance  than  that  of  the 
proceedings  last  year  in  the  matter  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  is 
not  precisely  correct.  In  the  chapter  on  Order  and  Obstruc- 
tion, Mr.  Walpole,  as  might  be  expected,  not  unfrequently 
oversteps  the  line  that  divides  exposition  from  argument, 
and  takes  the  opportunity  of  having  several  more  digs  .at 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  evident  pleasure  which  he  takes  in  this 
occupation  may  reconcile  very  sympathetic  persons  to  its  still  more 
evident  impropriety ;  but  that  is  not  the  point  of  view  which  a 
conscientious  critic  can  be  expected  to  take.  Mr.  Walpole  is,  we 
see,  put  down  for  another  volume  of  the  series — namely,  "  Foreign 
Relations."  If  he  cannot  keep  Charles  I.  out  of  the  memorial 
better  than  he  has  done  in  this  case,  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that 
the  English  Citizen  will  be  presented  with  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  party  pamphlet.  The  programme  t.alks  about  "  the  neces- 
sarily one-sided  disquisitions  of  the  press."  It  would  be  hard 
for  the  most  lopsided  pressman  to  get  further  from  the  perpen- 
dicular than  the  sentence  about  the  four  junior  bishops  quoted 
above. 


SHERRING'S  HINDU  TRIBES  AND  CASTES.' 

THE  late  Mr.  Sherring  was  extremely  well  versed  in  the 
history  and  peculiarities  of  castes  at  and  near  the  sacred  city 
of  Benares.  He  had  also  extended  his  inquiries  to  castes  in 
Northern  and  Southern  India,  and  had  consulted  and  .analysed  a 
number  of  reports  and  books  compiled  by  civilians,  political 
officers,  and  missionaries  with  familiar  knowledge  of  Rajputana 
or  of  the  hills  and  plains  of  Madr.as.  The  leading  principles  of 
caste  can  be  told  in  a  few  pages  and  mastered  with  comparative 
ease.  The  ramifications  and  eccentricities,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
infinite.  Divisions  are  so  endless,  anomalies  are  so  surprising, 
diversities  in  practice  are  so  curious  and  unexpected,  that  it  re- 
quires an  official  lifetime  to  master  the  various  castes  of  any  one 
single  province.  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  correct  information 
is  further  enhanced  by  the  isolation  which  caste  necessarily  creates. 
Brahmans,  with  a  calm  consciousness  of  mental  and  social  supe- 
riority, will  refer  some  inquisitive  and  persevering  Englishman  to 
the  miserable  Sudr.as  themselves.  Highly  intelligent  Kayasts  have 
lived,  worked,  and  done  good  service  to  the  Government,  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  there  were  five  subdivisions  of 
Mahommedans  living  within  a  few  miles  of  their  birthplace. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  lofty  indifierence  .about 
classes  of  men  with  whom  there  can  be  neither  intermarriage  nor 
social  intercourse  such  as  we  understand  it  in  Europe ;  and, 
in  a  country  where  every  act  is  dictated,  restricted,  or  ex- 
plained by  a  religious  sanction,  a  careful  observer  can  avail 
himself  of  numerous  opportuniries  in  order  to  find  out  how  caste 
works,  what  it  prohibits,  and  what  it  allows.  But  any 
foreigner  who  has  lived  i'or  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  the  in- 
terior of  any  Indian  Province  or  district  will,  to  the  last  day  of 
his  residence,  come  on  some  new  and  unexpected  feature,  some 
divergence  from  the  strict  rule,  some  apparent  .attempt  to  recon- 
cile tire  slavish  fetters  imposed  by  priestcraft  with  the  imperative 
requirements  of  common  daily  life.  The  volume  before  us  con- 
tains three  ess.ays  by  Mr.  Sherring,  on  the  history,  origin,  effects, 
and  prospects  of  caste,  in  which  the  author  shows  that  castes 
were  originally  few  in  number  and  less  parted  by  rigid  lines ;  that, 
in  the  lime  of  Manu,  Brahmans  and  Kshatriy.as  contracted  mar- 
riages with  Sudras  and  lower  castes  ;  and  that  the  system,  as  we 
see  it  working  at  the  present  da}-,  is  one  which  fosters  pride,  nar- 
rows the  intellect,  stereotypes  absurd  prejudices,  and  throws  serious 
impediments  in  the  way  of  civilization  and  progress.  It  may  very 
likely  be  objected  to  Mr.  Sherring's  eloquent  denunciations  that 
he  takes  an  exclusive  view  of  the  evil  eiiects  of  the  system.  He 
is  still  the  missionary  haranguing  from  the  pl.atform  and  in  the 
pulpit,  while  he  aspires  to  effect  reforms  by  the  agency  of  the 
press.  It  will  be  said,  too,  that  writers  who  in  knowledge  of 
Oriental  literature  and  native  thought  and  customs  are  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  Mr,  Sherring  have  recently  laboured  to  show  that  Eastern 
society  could  not  have  got  on  without  something  like  caste.  It 
tends  to  cleanliness,  and  is  occasionally  a  sort  of  useful  handmaid 
to  religion  and  morality.  It  is  often  a  guarantee  for  some  re- 
spectability. In  the  higher  r.anges  it  ensures  the  transmission  of 
valuable  hereditary  qualities.  Some  of  the  wild  tribes  in  the  bills 
and  jungles  owe  their  preservation  from  vile  and  degrading 
customs,  as  well  as  their  fine  physique,  to  an  original  descent  from 
the  choicest  of  the  Hindu  creation.  Caste,  it  is  said,  exists  every- 
where ;  and  its  ordinances  are  nowhere  more  binding  or  more 
respected  than  in  English  society,  which  is  too  apt  to  denounce 
Orientals  merely  because  they  carry  the  principles  of  self-respect 
and  exclusiveness  a  little  too  far.  Caste  is  rarely  a  b.adge  of 
disin-.ace.  It  is  a  symbol  of  honour.  The  lowest  Sudra,  the 
most  jungly  of  Ilill-men,  the  very  outcast  or  Chaudal,  with 
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'i  rare  exceptions,  feel  a  pride  in  their  charmed  and  circumscribed 
^  society,  only  inferior  in  depth  to  thut  felt  by  a  Bauerji,  a 
I-  Pande,  or  a  Alisr.  It  is  admitted  that  skill  in  handicraft,  as  well 
•    as  intelligence  iu  prolessions,  has  been  stored  up  and  passed  on 

I  by  these  restrictions,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  by  this  means 
«  cleverness  in  design,  exquisite  workmanship,  imlustry,  capacity,  and 
.    habits  of  business  have  become  the  birthright  and  inheritance  of 

particular  classes.    But  after  every  admission  in  its  favour  and 
j    €very  deduction  from  sweeping  censures,  caste  is  somehow  always 
standing  in  the  way  of  beoeticent  legislation  and  administrative 

II  and  social  reforms.  It  often  perplexes  and  annoys  the  statesman 
i    quite  as  much  as  it  does  the  preacher.    It  engenders  an  apathy,  a 

stolid  indifference  to  the  sufferings  and  trials  of  others,  which  is 
positively  revolting.  And  when  it  is  palliated  by  reference  to 
European  analogies  and  conservatism,  we  may  safely  reply  that 
nothing  like  Hindu  caste,  in  its  tenacity  and  complexity,  has  ever 
been  devised  by  human  ingenuity  elsewhere.  Englishmen  have 
got  the  character  of  being  haughty,  insular,  and  overbearing,  but 
the  eldest  son  of  a  duke  may  marry  the  daughter  of  a  baron, 
of  a  rich  banker,  of  a  simple  squire,  or  of  the  rector  of  the 
1  parish,  and  the  new  duchess  may  feel  that  she  is  only  filling  the 
station  of  a  well-born  and  well-educated  English  lady.  But 
would  the  most  earnest  apologist  for  caste  ever  dare  to  hint  to  a 
Brahman  of  Kanauj  or  of  Bengal,  or  to  a  Rahtore  or  Sesodhya 
Rajput,  that  they  would  do  well  to  take  to  themselves  as  wives 
the  daughters  of  a  Lalla  or  a  Kayast,  of  a  Sonar  or  a  Sett  ? 

Those  who  think  that  Mr.  Sherring's  picture  at  all  errs  from 
excess  of  shadow  and  deficiency  of  light,  must  still  admit  that  be 
has  brought  together  and  classified  an  immense  amount  of  valuable 
information  about  castes  of  which  many  Anglo-Indians  have  never 
even  heard.  We  should  recommend  readers  first  to  take  up  the 
three  dissertations  on  Uaste  which  begin  at  page  217  and  till  n^arly 
eighty  pages  of  print.  Primed  with  the  origin  and  history  of  this 
extraordinary  custom,  they  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  thread 
their  way  through  the  lists  which,  with  notices  and  descriptions, 
make  up  all  the  previous  part  of  the  volume.  We  remark  that 
there  is  a  good  index,  which  embraces  the  three  volumes  of  which 
the  present  is  the  posthumous  and  the  last.  Mr.  Sherring  was 
particularly  careful  as  to  the  clearness  and  perfection  of  his 
manuscript,  and  this  excellent  habit  has  enabled  his  publishers  to 
accurately  reproduce  his  lists  of  strange  places  and  names. 
It  would  be  affectation  in  any  reviewer  to  pretend  to  detect 
errors  in  names  of  castes  which  have  been  only  dragged  to 
light  by  the  laborious  accuracy  of  some  isolated  political  agent ; 
but  iu  those  whicli  may  be  termed  common  Anglo-Indian  property 
we  have  only  noticed  a  few  immaterial  errors  of  the  press.  It  strikes 
us  that  for  Eutb  Mmjid  at  Delhi  we  might  read  Jumma  Musjid. 
The  author  is  probably  speaking  of  the  splendid  mosque  in  the 
city,  and  not  of  the  famous  pillar  or  KiUh  Minnr  eleven  miles  off. 
There  are,  however,  near  the  Kutb,  the  remains  of  a  splendid 
mosque  with  granite  pillars  covered  with  Kufic  inscriptions. 

The  first  chapters  on  caste  deal  with  the  Rajputs.  A  sort  of 
romance  has  been  thrown  over  these  warriors  by  the  writings  of 
Tod  and  other  generous  and  high-minded  Residents,  as  well  as  by 
the  gallant  bearing  of  the  chieftains  of  great  houses  during  the 
Mahommedan  invasions  and  wars.  They  are  often,  in  modern 
daj's,  given  to  idleness  and  opium  ;  but  there  are  still  some  ac- 
complished statesmen  and  bold  warriors  amongst  these  Rajputs, 
and  they  are  iu  reality  heads  of  tribes  and  confederates,  and  not 
irresponsible  and  absolute  despots.  In  many  of  the  States  the 
Thakurs  or  landholders  have  unfettered  jurisdiction  within  their 
own  estates,  and  there  are  instances  of  the  Chief  or  Paramount 
Lord  receiving  the  mark  of  investiture  from  the  hands  of  inferiors  or 
Meenas,  who  are  believed  to  be  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Marwar. 
The  women  of  the  Sondia  caste  or  mixed  Riij puts  are  allowed  to 
marry  a  second  time.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  rite  of  Suttee 
should  have  been  extremely  popular  with  an  aristocratic  or 
haughty  tribe.  Nine  chiefs,  many  years  ago,  were  followed  to  the 
pile  bv  no  less  than  two  himdred  and  thirty-seven  wives.  Ninety- 
five  widows  in  one  case,  and  eighty-four  in  another,  sacrificed  them- 
selves witli  the  Sal  or  the  Sing  of  the  day.  Tantum  relujio  poUiit.,  &c. 
We  find  something  like  the  story  of  the  Fabii  appearing  in  Rajput 
tradition.  The  Gahlot  tribe,  we  are  told,  are  descended  from  a  child 
born  in  a  cave.  The  Royal  House  of  Balabhi  was  sacked  and  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Rani  alone  escaped  to  a  cave,  where  she  gave  birth 
to  a  child.  Gahlot  is  said  to  mean  cave-born.  But  Mr.  Beames 
{Races  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  India),  while  referring  to  this 
tradition,  quotes  Dr.  Fitz-Edward  Hall,  who  connects  Gahlot  with 
Guhila,  the  second  king  of  the  Oodeypore  dynastv,  and  derives 
Gahlot  from  it  by  popular  pronunciation.  Mr.  Be'amess  minute 
criticism  of  Mr.  Hall's  derivation  rather  reminds  us  of  Jonathan 
Oldbuck  ai.d  the  ancient  fortress  of  Quickensburgh  or  Whackens- 
burgh.  It  is  odd  to  stumble  on  a  revered  Mahommedan  saint  in  the 
wilds  of  Rajputana.  More  than  four  centuries  ago  a  male  child  was 
vouchsafed  to  a  chief  of  the  Shekhawattis,  who  are  an  offshoot  of 
the  Kachwahas  of  .lycpore,  and  out  of  respect  to  his  memory  the 
Islamite  confession  of  faith  is  still  read  at  the  birth  of  every  male 
of  the  Shekhawatti  tribe,  and  the  hog  is  never  slain,  though  most 
Rajputs  eat  _  the  flesh  of  this  unclean  animal  once  a  year.  The 
Shekhawattis  were  formerly  a  very  uselul  corps  of  irregulars  in 
our  native  army.  We  must  reler  our  readers  to  the  boolAtself  for 
odd  details  about  agricultural  castes  ;  the  muscular  hard-working 
Jat;  the  Grassia,  who  in  Guzerat  has  a  right,  like  Etonians  in  the 
days  ot  the  Montem,  to  collect  duos  from  travellers  ;  the  Bheels,  who 
practise  some  of  the  rites  of  the  Hindu  relisrion  without  beino- 


Hindus;  the  Guiars,whoare  being  gradually  reclaimed  from  cattle- 
lifting  and  stealing;  the  numbers  of  converted  Mahommedans 
descended  from  liajputs,  some  of  whom  are  almost  as  degraded 
as  the  aborigines  ;  and  Oharaus  or  Bards,  who  rehearse  the  pedigrees 
and  chant  the  praises  of  chieftains,  and  as  a  return,  receive 
presents  at  weddings  and  hold  lands  rent-free. 

Widely  diti'erent  from  these  tribes,  who  obstinately  keep  up  that 
"feudality"  and  tradition  which  are  so  ottisnsive  to  "advanced 
and  enjghtened  thinkt-rs  "  in  the  present  day,  are  the  tribes  of 
Madras.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  some  free  fight  iu  apojui- 
lous  town  in  some  Madras  district,  where  half  a  dozen  men  are  Idlled 
or  wounded  because  the  right-handed  castes  will  not  allow  the 
left-handed  castes  to  carry  some  banner  or  to  bestride  some  horse. 
The  origin  of  this  custom  is  about  as  mysterious  as  the  feud  of 
Blues  and  Greens  in  the  arena  at  Constantinople.  Mr.  Sherring 
declares  that  it  is  overlaid  with  fable,  and  tliat  a  copper  plate, 
said  to  exist  in  a  pagoda  at  Conjeveram  but  never  seen  by  any 
Englishman  or  competent  authority,  would  explain  the  mystery  if 
it  were  only  produced.  Madrassee  Brahmans,  though  split  into 
many  divisions,  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  iu  Upper  India  or 
in  Bengal.  Several  of  the  agricultural  tribes  or  castes  are  partly 
Aryan  and  partly  non-Aryan,  and  a  descent  from  the  aborigines 
can  be  traced  by  stature,  colour,  the  very  shape  of  the  huts  iu 
which  the  men  live,  coarse  food,  aud  degrading  practices.  The 
Idaiyars  or  shepherds  of  ten  bury  instead  of  burning  their  dead. 
Some  of  the  artisans  wear  the  sacrificial  thread  peculiar  to  the 
twice-born,  a  claim  which  in  other  Provinces  would  be  summarily 
disallowed  by  the  Brahmans.  That  potters  should  be  proverbial 
for  ignorance  and  stupidity  supplies  an  argument  for  aud  against 
caste.  To  an  Oriental  conservative  it  might  seem  a  proof  tliat 
hereditary  intelligence  is  providential,  and  a  part  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  world.  A  reformer  would  reply,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  easy  to  accuse  classes  of  denseness  to  whom  your 
detestable  social  prejudices  never  give  a  chance  of  rising.  The 
Shanars,  we  obserie,  who  were  devil- worshippers,  have  made 
great  progress  in  civilization  and  morals  when  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, in  one  chapter  on  the  low  castes  we  come  on  a  derivation 
of  the  word  pariah,  which  agrees  with  that  given  by  the  late 
H.  H.  Wilson  in  his  Glossary.  The  word  is  not  Portuguese,  as 
has  been  supposed.  The  Madras  or  Tamil  term  is  Paraiyan  or 
Pareiya.  In  the  Glossary  we  are  told  of  thirteen  subdivisions, 
who  perform  the  duties  of  scavengers  and  are  little  better  than 
serfs.  Mr.  Sherring  enumerates  as  many  as  thirty-two  varieties, 
and  says  there  are  others.  Some  perform  the  meanest  and  most 
degrading  offices  in  the  village ;  others  eat  horseflesh,  jackals, 
frogs  and  toads  ;  and  others  are  not  allowed  to  come  within 
thirty-two  feet  of  a  Nair,  or  sixty-four  of  a  Brahman. 

Another  aboriginal  tribe  is  addicted  to  chewing  and  swallowing 
tobacco.  It  is  some  comfort  to  think  that  others,  though  dark- 
skinned,  dirty,  and  given  to  thieving,  have  not  adopted  the 
custom  of  polyandry.  The  Yenadis  south  of  the  Kistna  river 
are  small  in  stature,  and  one  of  them  saw  no  difference  between 
killing  a  sheep  and  killing  a  man.  They  live  on  roots  and  jungle 
products,  but  can  be  got  to  work  when  removed  from  their  haunts. 
Of  the  treatment  of  small-pox  by  the  Poleiyans  in  the  Palani  or 
Pulnei  hills  it  may  be  said,  as  Pyrrhus  said  of  the  Roman  strategy, 
that  these  barbarians  have  nothing  barbarous  about  them.  They 
draw  a  line  round  an  infected  village,  and  prohibit  all  communica- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  there  is  always  a  lower 
depth  in  these  jungly  tribes,  and  the  last  stage  of  humanity  seems 
to  be  reached  when  the  Nagadis  or  Nayadis  yell  after  passers-by 
for  charity,  and  yet  will  not  dare  to  pick  up  anything  thrown 
down  until  the  giver  has  passed  on.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
beings  who  are  not  allowed  to  come  within  ninety-six  feet  of  a 
Hindu,  and  who  are  described  as  black  in  colour,  brutish  in  feature, 
and  more  like  animals  than  men  ?  No  explanation  is  given  of  a 
singular  custom  of  the  Morasu  AVakligas  in  Nundidroog  in  Mysore. 
They  amputate  the  two  smallest  lingers  of  the  right  hand  of  a  girl 
before  her  betrothal.  Can  this  have  reference  to  some  misty  deed 
of  violence  said  to  have  been  committed  by  the  Avomen  of  this 
caste  iu  dark  ages,  after  the  fashion  of  the  classical  daughters  of 
Danaus? 

This  volume  includes  the  Todas,  Kotas,  and  Badagas  of  the 
Nilgiri  Hills,  but  does  not  add  much  to  the  facts  collected  by 
Colonel  Marshall,  Colonel  Ross  King,  and  other  writers.  The 
Kurumbas  on  the  lower  slopes  of  this  range  are  said  to  have  no 
marriage  ceremony  at  fill.  The  Todas,  it  is  well  known,  keep 
herds  of  buffaloes,  live  on  the  milk,  and  regard  some  of  these 
animals  as  sacred.  In  Travancore  we  read  of  a  tribe  called 
the  Uralai,  who  abhor  the  buffalo  and  do  all  they  can  to 
avoid  it.  In  Jeypore,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Prin- 
cipalit}'  of  the  same  name  in  Rajputana,  the  Koragars  are  very 
scantily  clothed,  and  are  never  guilty  of  lying,  theft,  or  adultery. 
The  list  winds  up  with  a  short  notice  of  tlie  white  and  black 
Jews  of  Cochin,  and  of  the  jMahommedans,  divided  into  six 
classes.  Such  a  compilation,  besides  bringing  to  light  curious 
practices,  some  of  them  springing  out  of  the  earliest  conflict  be- 
tween barbarism  and  civilization,  may  remind  readers  of  the 
enormous  extent  of  our  Anglo-Indian  dependency,  and  of  our  vast 
responsibilities  to  tribes  aud  kingdoms  which  cannot  be  cast  off 
like  a  set  of  old  clothes.  Caste,  by  discouraging  patriotisili  in  its 
widest  sense,  has  certainly  facilitated  our  task  iu  conquering, 
subduing,  and  retaining  India  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  civiliz- 
ing effect  of  railways,  intercourse,  and  English  education,  there 
will  still  be,  for  many  generations,  marked  divisions  between 
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Hindus  iu  all  parts  of  India,  even  though  a  high-caste  man  should 
condescend  in  process  of  time  to  smoke  the  hookah  of  an  agri- 
culturist, or  allow  an  aboriginal  from  the  Madras  forests  to  come 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  his  sacred  person. 


MISS  TERRIER'S  NOVELS.* 

MESSRS.  BENTLEY  have  done  good  service  to  literature  in 
issuing  a  new  edition  of  Miss  Eerrier's  novels.  The  author's 
works  are  probably  even  less  known  to  readers  of  the  present 
generation  than  are  those  of  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss  Austen— 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  they  have  been  less  accefsible.  Miss 
Edgeworth's  children's  books  still  retain  their  hold  on  public 
attention,  and  the  same  publishers  who  now  give  us  a  fresh  intro- 
duction to  Miss  Ferrier  had  previously  taken  care  that  Miss 
Austen's  novels  should  not  lose  their  hold  for  want  of  a  new 
edition  in  a  convenient  form.  But  Miss  Ferrier  has  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past  been  as  little  known  by  the  mass  of  the  reading 
public  as  Peacock  was — we  fear  we  might  say  as  Peacock  still  is. 
in  her  case  the  want  of  recognition  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  in- 
asmuch as  her  works  are  cast  in  the  conventional  novel  form  which 
I'eacock's  genius  did  not  fit.  As  a  novelist,  however,  she  is  cer- 
tainly only  second  to  Miss  Austen,  and  may  I'airly  be  put  on  a  par 
with  Miss  Edgeworth,  who  may  be  said  to  have  done  for  Irish 
what  Miss  Ferrier  did  for  Scotch  character,  in  giving  to  the  world 
the  results  of  an  e.xperience  and  observation  vphich  were  minute 
without  being  narrow.  There  is  of  course  this  dillereuce,  that 
Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  were  mostly  written  with  a  more  obvious 
purpose  of  pointing  out  abuses  and  suggesting  remedies  than  is 
found  in  Miss  Ferrier,  although  in  this  respect  the  intiueuce  of 
^  Miss  Edgeworth,  as  iu  other  respects  the  intiueuce  of  Miss  Austen, 
may  be  traced  in  Mari  iaye,  the  tirst  of  the  series  recently  issued 
ty  Messrs.  Bentley.  So  little,  comparatively,  as  we  have  said,  is 
now  known  or  remembered  concerning  the  author  of  Marriage, 
The  Inheritance,  and  Destiny  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a 
sketch  of  her  career,  the  muteiials  of  which  we  shall  venture  to 
borrow  from  the  article  reprinted  from  Temple  Bar  which  is  pre- 
tixed  to  the  present  edition. 

Miss  Ferrier,  who  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1854,  was  one  of  the 
last,  if  not  actually  the  last,  of  "  that  literary  galaxy  that  adorned 
Edinburgh  society  in  the  days  of  Scott,  Jeiiiey,  Wilson,  and 
others.  Distinguished  by  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Sir 
AV'alter  Scott,  the  name  of  Susan  Edmoiistone  Ferrier  is  one  that 
has  become  famous  from  her  three  clever,  satirical,  and  most 
amusing  novels  of  Marriaje,  The  Inheritance,  and  Destiny.''  Miss 
Ferrier,  who  was  born  in  1 782,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  a 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  holding  an  excellent  position,  and  her  first 
attempt  at  authorship  v\'as,  as  we  learn  from  a  preface  to  The 
Inheritance  written  in  1840,  "begun  at  the  urgent  desire  of  a 
friend,  and  with  the  promise  of  assistance,  which,  however,  failed 
long  before  the  end  of  the  first  volume;  the  work  was  then 
thrown  aside  and  resumed  some  years  alter.  It  aiibrded  occupa- 
tion and  amusement  for  idle  and  solitary  hours,  and  was  published 
in  the  belief  that  the  author's  name  never  would  be  guessed  at, 
or  the  work  beard  of  beyond  a  very  limited  sphere.  '  Ce  n'est 
que  le  premier  pas  qu'il  coute ' "  (there  are  plenty  of  examples 
111  the  novels  to  show  that  Miss  Feirier's  French  was  not  uuex- 
ceptionablej  "  in  novel  writing,  as  in  carrying  ones  head  in  their 
baud.  The  Inheritance  and  Destiny  followed  as  matters  of 
course."  The  novelist  went  on  to  point  out  that  her  characters, 
though  suggested  by  real  personages,  had  been  littingly  altered 
and  disguised,  and  to  say  something  of  the  introduction  into 
novels  of  religious  sentiment.  "  'Viewing  this  life  merely  as  the 
prelude  to  another  state  of  existence,  it  does  seem  strange  that 
the  future  should  ever  be  wholly  excluded  Irom  any  representa- 
tion of  it,  even  in  its  motley  occurrences,  scarcely  less  motley 
perhaps  than  the  human  mind  itself.''  There  is  more  of  the 
religious  sentiment  element  in  Marriaye  than  in  the  later 
novels — more  perhaps  than  there  should  be  ;  but  its  introduc- 
tion is  .always  free  irom  any  kind  of  oH'ence.  No  doubt  most 
readers  of  the  present  day  will  find  some  of  Mary  Douglas's 
scruples  as  odd  as  Lady  Emily  found  them  in  the  novel ;  but 
the  character  which  Miss  Ferrier  set  herself  to  draw  would, 
from  the  author's  point  of  view,  have  been  incomplete  with- 
out them.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  reader,  as  well  as 
of  the  critic,  Mary  might  have  been  a  more  interesting  character 
had  she  been  a  triile  less  near  to  blamelessness ;  but  we  need 
go  no  further  than  Wai-erley  for  an  instance  of  a  charming 
and  successful  book  of  which  the  strongest  point  is  by  no  means 
the  drawing  of  the  supposed  chief  character.  The  author  of 
Waverley  was  himself  amongst  the  first  to  appreciate  Miss  Ferrier's 
striking  talent.  Marriaye  was  published  in  1818  by  Mr.  Black- 
wood, and  "drew  forth  loud  plaudits''  from  the  public,  who 
wondered  much  as  to  its  authorship.  "In  London,"  wrote  a 
friend  to  Miss  Ferrier,  "it  is  much  admired,  and  generally  at- 
tributed to  Walter  Scott";  to  which  Miss  Ferrier  humorously 
replied,  "  Whosever  it  is,  I  have  met  with  nothing  that  has  inter- 
ested me  since."  Some  years  later  the  book,  for  which  the  author 
received  the  sum  of  150^.,  was  translated  iuto  French.  Six  years 
later  1,000/.  was  p.'dd  for  'The  Inheritance,  and  si.x  years  later 
again  Destiny  v.  u-i  p-oduced.    The  Inheritance  was  tiramatized, 
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and  produced  at  Covent  Garden  ;  "  but  had  a  very  short  run,  and 
was  an  utter  failure,  as  might  have  been  expected."  Mrs.  Gore 
was  asked  by  Laporte,  the  manager,  to  dramatize  the  work,  and 
wrote  to  Miss  Ferrier  on  the  subject;  but  was  meanwhile  fore- 
stalled by  Fitzball,  whom  Mrs.  Gore  describes  as,  "in  short,  a 
writer  of  a  very  low  class."  "We  are  not;  told  who  was  engaged 
to  represent  the  inimitable  Miss  Pratt,  a  character  which  it  would 
be  very  far  from  easy  to  present  on  the  stage,  but  which  might 
in  our  own  days  have  been  played  to  perfection  by  Mrs.  Alfred 
Wigan.  Laporte's  proposition  to  Mrs.  Gore  was  that  she  should 
dramatize  "  the  French  novel  of  Llleritiere,  which  turns  out  to  be  a 
literal  translation  of  The  Inheritance.  He  is  quite  bent  upon 
bringing  Miss  Pratt  on  the  stage."  It  is  consoling  to  observe  that 
v\'e  have  made  at  least  some  little  progress  since  the  days  of  The 
Inheritance  in  the  matter  of  copyright  law.  Destiny,  which 
brought  the  author  1,700/.,  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  ^ 
and  he  wrote  to  Miss  Ferrier  two  very  interesting  letters  con- 
cernincr  it,  which  are  reprinted  in  the  prefix  to  Marriaye.  It  wa» 
not  till  1 85 1,  twenty  years  after  the  publication  of  Destiny ,  ihzi, 
Miss  Ferrier  openly  avowed  the  authorship  of  the  three  novels  by 
prefixing  her  name  to  a  revised  and  corrected  edition.  In  the 
Nodes  Amhrosiance  North  delivers  himself  thus  concerning  the 
novels  il  2»'opos  of  Destiny  : — 

They  are  the  works  of  a  ver3'  clever  woman,  sir,  and  they  have  one 
feature  of  true  and  melancholy  interest  quite  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  is 
in  them  alone  that  the  ultimate  breakin,i;-down  and  debasement  of  the 
Highland  character  has  been  depicted,  bir  Walter  Scott  had  fixed  the 
enamel  of  genius  over  the  last  litful  gleams  of  their  half-savage  chivalry  ^ 
but  a  humbler  and  sadder  scene — the  age  of  lucre-banished  cl.ans,  of 
chieftains  dwindled  into  imitation  squires,  .and  of  cliiefs  content  to  barter 
the  recollections  of  a  thousand  years  for  a  few  gaudy  teasons  of  Almack's 
and  Croekford's,  the  euthanasia  of  kilted  aldermen  and  steamboat  pibrochs — 
was  reserved  for  Miss  Ferrier. 

The  writer  of  the  article  from  which  we  have  quoted  points  out 
with  justice  that  the  following  remark  from  "  Tickler,"  to  the 
effect  that  Miss  Ferrier  "  in  general  fails  almost  as  egregiously  as 
Hook  does  in  the  pathetic,"  is  a  piece  of  false  criticism.  Three 
years  after  her  published  avowal  of  the  authorship  of  the  novels 
Miss  Ferrier  died,  and  "  a  blank  was  left  in  her  native  city  that 
has  not  been  since  tilled."  The  most  faithful  picture  of  her,  we  are 
told,  is  conveyed  in  a  sentence  from  Scott's  Diary,  which  describes 
her  as  "  A  gifted  personage,  having,  besides  her  great  talents,  con- 
versation the  least  e.rigemite  of  any  author,  lemale  at  least,  whom 
I  have  ever  seen  among  the  long  list  I  have  encountered ;  simple, 
full  of  humour,  and  exceedingly  ready  at  repartee,  and  all  this 
without  the  least  aflectation  of  the  blue-stockinftf." 

That  Miss  Ferrier  had  no  sympathy  with  the  "blue-stocking" 
is  proved  by,  amongst  other  passages  in  her  works,  one  of  the  best- 
touched  humorous  scenes  in  Marriage,  a  scene  which  may  seem  at 
the  first  blush  overcharged  to  a  generation  with  which  blue  china 
and  Botticelli  have  taken  the  place  of  quotation  and  literary 
twaddle.  It  takes  place  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  ]31uemit3,  to  which 
Mary  Douglas  is  taken  by  her  good  and  likeable,  though  weak  and 
ill-educated,  aunt.  Miss  Grizzy.  No  sooner  had  thiy  come  in  than 
Mrs.  Bluemits  began: — 

"  As  I  am  a  friend  to  case  in  literary  society,  we  shall  without  ceremony 
resume  our  conversation  ;  for,  as  Seneca  observes,  '  the  comfort  of  life  de- 
])ends  upon  conversation.' " 

"  1  think,"  said  Miss  Graves,  "  it  is  EochefoucauU  who  s.ays,  'The  great 
art  of  conversation  is  to  hear  patiently  and  answer  precisely.'  ' 

"  A  very  poor  definition  for  so  profound  a  philosopher,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Apsley. 

"  The  amiable  author  of  what  the  gigantic  Johnson  stj'les  the  melancholy 
and  angry  Aiy/it  'J'/iouylits,  gives  a  nobler,  a  more  elevated,  and,  in  mV 
humlile  opinion,  a  juster  expiicalii.n  of  the  intercourse  of  mind,"  said  Miss 
I'aikins,  and  she  repeated  the  following  lines  with  pompous  enthusiasm. 

Mrs.  Bluemits  carries  on  the  quotation,  and  then — 

'•The  sensitive  poet  of  OIney,  if  I  mistake  not,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton,. 
"  steers  a  middle  course  betwixt  the  somewhat  bald  maxim  of  the 
Parisian  philosopher  and  the  mournful  pruriency  of  the  liard  of  Xight  when 
he  says 

Conversation,  in  its  better  part. 

May  be  esteemed  a  gift  and  not  an  art." 

So  they  go  on  quoting  and  babbling,  comparing  "  the  loftier 
strains  of  the  mighty  Minstrel  of  the  Mountain  to  the  more  polished 
periods  of  the  poet  of  the  Transatlantic  Plain,"  and  so  forth,  until, 
when  the  aunt  and  niece  go  away,  the  simple  Miss  Grizzy  turna  to 
Mary  with 

"  I'm  sure,  Mary,  I  expected,  when  all  the  ladies  were  repeating,  that  you 
would  have  repeated  something  too.  You  used  to  have  the  Hermit  and 
all  Watts's  Hymns  by  heart  when  j  ou  was  little.  It's  a  thousand  pities,  I 
declare,  that  you  should  have  forgot  them  ;  for  I  declare  I  was  quite 
affronted  to  see  you  sitting  like  a  stick  and  not  saying  a  word,  when  all  the 
ladies  were  speaking  and  turning  up  their  eyes  and  moving  their  hands  sO' 
prettily  ;  but  I'm  sure  I  hope  next  time  you  go  to  Mrs.  Uluemits's  you  will 
take  care  to  learn  something  by  heart  before  you  go.  I'm  sure  I  "havenJt 
a  very  good  memory,  but  I  remember  some  things  ;  and  I  was  veiy  near 
going  to  repeat  "  Farewell  to  Lochaber  "  myself,  as  we  were  coming  away  ; 
and  I'm  sure  I  wish  to  goodness  I  had  done  it  ;  but  I  suppose  it  woulda't 
do  to  go  back  now  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  all  the  ladies  are  away,  and  I  daresay 
the  candles  will  be  out  by  this  time." 

Not  less  excellent  in  their  different  ways  are  the  visits  to  Mrs. 
Pullens,  who  sets  up  for  being  an  excellent  manager,  and  to  Mrs. 
Fox,  a  selfish,  would-be  fine  lady,  who  goes  in  for  being  charitable, 
and  who  manages  to  rob  poor  Miss  Grizzy  of  her  sister  Nicky's 
pebble  brooch  to  add  to  her  collection.    It  is  in  scenes  of  this  and 
I  of  widely  ditlereut  kinds,  and  in  the  author's  exceptionall}'  fine 
I  appreciation  and  rendering  of  certain  types  of  character,  rather 
[  than  iu  any  interest  allorded  by  the  story  as  a  story,  that  the  great 
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attractiveness  of  Marriage  is  to  be  found.  The  characters  who 
move  round  the  chief  personages  of  the  plot  are  more  interesting 
than  the  chief  personages  themselves.  Mary  is,  as  we  have  said, 
a  little  too  perfect ;  Lady  Juliana  is  capitally  and  consistently  drawn 
throughout,  but,  like  her  daughter  Adelaide,  is  extremely  disagree- 
able ;  and  Colonel  Lennox  is  a  man  whose  excellence  matches  that  of 
Mary.  As  in  many  of  Scott's  novels,  it  is  the  Scotch  characters 
who  give  the  book  its  tone  and  life.  The  picture  of  life  at  Glenfern, 
the  characters  of  the  laird  and  his  sisters,  Miss  Jacky,  Miss 
Grizzy,  and  Miss  Nicky,  of  Sir  Sampson,  and  notably  of  Lady 
MacLaughlan— these  are  the  things  which  make  us  specially 
grateful  for  this  new  edition  of  Marriage,  and  which  will  prevent 
it  from  ever  falling  into  the  list  of  forgotten  novels.  It  has  also 
a  value  as  a  record  of  English  manners  of  the  time  preserved  by  a 
keen  observer  who  always  wrote  like  a  lady ;  but  its  most  en- 
during charm  will  lie  in  the  delineations  of  Scotch  life  and 
characters.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  in  various  ways  inferior  to  the 
two  novels  which  followed  it,  and  of  which  we  may  have  more 
to  say  in  future ;  but  it  has,  besides  the  attractions  upon  which 
we  have  dwelt,  the  special  interest  belonging  to  the  first  work  of 
an  author  whom  it  at  once  made  famous,  and  who  followed  it  up 
with  other  works  to  which  she  devoted  more  skill  and  patience 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  vast  majority  of  modern  novels  all 
heaped  together. 


THE  MENDELSSOHN  FAMILY.* 

FEW  people  will  be  inclined  to  disagree  with  the  opening 
sentence  of  Mr.  George  Grove's  advertisement  to  the  English 
translation  of  Herr  Sebastian  Hensel's  record  of  the  Mendelssohn 
family,  when  he  says,  "  A  book  on  Felix  Mendelssohn's  family,  in 
which  he  is  the  principal  figure  .  .  .  wants  no  recommendation 
to  the  English  public."  In  Germany  the  work,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  has  already  reached  its  second 
edition ;  and  it  does  not  require  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  predict  a 
successful  future  for  Mr.  Carl  Klingemann's  interesting  translation 
of  it.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  the  world  became  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  a  very  remarkable  letter- 
writer,  and  Lady  Wallace's  translation  of  his  correspondence  was 
a  book  to  be  found  on  nearly  every  drawing-room  table.  Since 
that  time  we  have  had  instalments  of  information  about  him, 
such  as  Devrieut's  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  und  seine  Brief e 
an  mich,  and  notices  by  Hiller  and  others ;  but  perhaps  none  of 
these  have  supplied  the  want  which  Mendelssohn's  letters,  as  pub- 
lished in  Lady  Wallace's  translation,  seemed  to  require,  in  the  way 
in  wliich  the  book  now  lying  before  us  supplies  it.  A  collection  of 
letters  emanating  from  one  person  must  necessarily  appear  to  be 
somewhat  disjointed  to  the  general  reader ;  but  Herr  Hensel  has 
wisely  chosen  to  give  in  most  cases,  and,  we  suppose,  in  every 
case  that  is  possible,  the  letter  and  the  answer  to  it.  A  more 
connected  and  proportionately  interesting  record  is  therefore  the 
consequence.  Hence  the  work  we  have  at  present  under  our  con- 
sideration, as  it  tills  up  those  missing  links,  may  perhaps  be 
the  more  acceptable  to  the  general  reader  than  even  the  letters 
edited  by  Paul  Mendelssohn. 

In  these  volumes  Herr  Hensel  uses  a  minimum  of  the  matter 
that  has  been  heretofore  published,  and  indeed  it  is  remarkable 
how  little  of  it  he  does  use  ;  for,  although  it  is  evident  that  he 
wishes  rather  to  make  his  work  a  chronicle  of  the  remarkable 
Mendelssohn  family  than  of  the  great  genius  who  now  stands  as 
its  representative,  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  much  that  would 
iave  been  useful  to  him  in  Felix's  letters.  In  f\ict,  although  Felix 
Mendelssohn,  as  Mr.  Grove  says,  is  the  principal  figure,  yet^the  rest 
of  this  remarkable  family  are  duly  cared  for.  -The  founder  of  the 
family,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  was  the  son  of  one  Mendel,  a  poor  Jew  of 
Dessau.  His  genius,  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage — and  these  disad- 
vantages were  great  in  1 729,  the  year  in  which  he  was  born— raised 
him  to  more  than  European  fame  (we  are  told  that  his  Phddon  was 
translated  at  least  into  one  Asiatic  language)  and  gained  for  him 
the  name  of  the  "  Modern  Plato."  He  was  a  man  in  whom, 
Lavater  says,  "  a  Socratic  soul  resides,"  and  whose  features  make 
"  the  divine  truth  of  physiognomy  sensible  and  visible."  He  was, 
however,  of  an  ungainly  form,  being  indeed  somewhat  hunch- 
hacked;  but,  in  spite  of  this  misfortune,  the  charm  of  his  personal 
influence  was  so  great,  that  both  the  great  physiognomist  and 
Frommet  Gugenheim,  who  became  his  wife,  fell  easy  victims  to  it. 
The  description  of  his  courtship  given  by  Auerbach  in  one  of 
his  novels,  and  quoted  by  Herr  Hensel,  shows  the  influence  that 
he  must  have  exercised  over  his  fello  w-creatures.  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn had  three  sous  and  three  daughters,  who  survived  him. 
Other  two  died  early  ;  and  we  may  be  hero  allowed  to  quote  from 
a  letter  of  his  to  Abbt  upon  the  death  of  a  girl  of  his,  aged  eleven 
months,  if  only  to  show  the  man  as  opposed  to  the  philosopher  as 
we  know  him: — 

Death  [he  says]  has  knocked  at  my  door  and  robbed  me  of  a  child, 
which  lias  lived  but  eleven  montlis ;  but,  God  be  praised  !  her  short  life 
was  happy  iind  full  of  bright  promise.  My  friend,  the  dear  child  did  not 
live  these  eleven  months  in  vain.  Her  mind  had  even  in  that  short  time 
made  quite  an  astoni>hing  progress;  from  a  little  animal  that  wept  and 
slept,  she  grew  into  the  bud  of  a  reasoning  creature.  As  the  points  of  tlie 
young  blades  of  grass  press  through  the  hard  earth  in  spring,  one  could  see 
m  her  the  breaking  out  of  the  lirst  passions.    She  showed  pity,  hatred, 
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love,  and  admiration;  she  understood  the  language  of  those  who  spokd, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  known  her  thoughts  to  them.  Is  no  trace  of  all 
this  left  in  the  whole  of  nature  ?  You  will  laugh  at  my  simplicity,  and 
see  in  this  talk  the  weakness  of  a  man  who,  seeking  comfort,  finds  it 
nowhere  but  in  his  own  imagination.  It  may  be  ;  I  cannot  believe  that 
God  has  sent  us  on  this  earth  like  foam  on  the  wave. 

Of  his  sons,  Joseph,  Abraham,  and  Nathan,  Abraham,  the  father 
of  Felix,  and  of  his  daughters  Dorothea,  who  married  F.  Schlegel^ 
and  Henrietta,  the  "  Tante  Jette  "  of  Felix's  letters,  who  became- 
the  governess  of  the  daughter  of  General  Sebastiani,  the  unfortu- 
nate wife  of  the  Duke  de  Praslin,  are  of  most  interest  to  us. 

Abraham  Mendelssohn,  who  began  life  in  Fould's  banking-- 
house in  Paris,  married  Leah  Saloman.  Her  brother  took  th© 
name  of  Bartholdy  for  some  property,  and,  on  his  death,  hi's 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  to  whom  the  property  reverted,  added 
it  to  that  of  Mendelssohn  ;  and  the  domestic  life  of  their  children^ 
as  illustrated  by  their  lettera  and  those  of  their  friends,  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  Herr  Hensel's  volumes  on  the  Mendelssohn  family. 
As  is  well  known,  at  a  very  early  age,  Felix,  Abraham's- 
eldest  son,  developed  an  extraordinary  genius  for  music,  and  his 
father  wisely  decided  to  allow  him  to  follow  the  profession  of  a> 
musician,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  many  friends,  and  especially 
that  of  his  brother-in-law,  Bartholdy.  Although  not  a  musiciaa 
more  than  any  other  German,  Abraham  was  aware  of  the  budding- 
genius  of  his  son,  encouraged  it  in  every  way,  and  had  the  happi'- 
ness  to  live  long  enough  to  see  him  rise  to  the  topmost  pinnacle  of 
fame.  Of  Felix  Mendelssohn's  life  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  speak  ; 
and,  indeed,  these  volumes  have  little  in  them  of  fresh  informa- 
tion, though  that  little  is  very  interesting,  to  add  to  the  already 
voluminous  records  of  his  life.  It  is  of  Felix's  gifted  sister, 
Fanny  Hensel,  the  mother  of  the  author  of  these  volumes,  whose 
spirited  letters  are  now  for  the  first  time  put  before  the  publie,^ 
that  we  would  speak.  The  story  of  Abraham  Mendelssohn's  eldest 
daughter's  marriage  is  not  without  a  slight  touch  of  romance.^ 
There  had  been  some  grand  tableaux  vivants  at  Court,  in  honour 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of  Russia,  in  which  the  Grand' 
Duchess  herself  had  taken  part,  and,  at  their  conclusion,  she  er- 
claimed,  with  a  sigh,  "  Is  it  really  over  now  ?  And  are  those  who- 
come  after  us  to  have  no  remembrance  of  this  happy  evening?" 
The  King  of  Prussia  immediately  ordered  the  artist  who  arranged, 
the  tableaux  to  perpetuate  them  in  an  album.  This  artist  was  Wil- 
helm  Hensel.  Before  the  drawings  were  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  he- 
invited  the  Mendelssohns  to  see  them  at  his  studio,  and  Fanny  was- 
of  the  party.  Hensel  fell  in  love  with  her;  but  there  -were  reasons, 
principally  financial,  which  caused  her  parents,  not  actually  t<>' 
prohibit  his  suit,  but  to  treat  it  coldly.  Hensel  went  to  Italy  to 
study,  and  it  was  not  until  four  weary  years  had  passed  that  he  was- 
in  a  position  to  marry  the  woman  he  loved.  What  this  woman 
was  her  letters,  now  first  published,  will  show.  A  musicaJ 
genius,  one  might  almost  say,  second  only  to  her  illustrious-- 
brother,  who  valued  her  judgment  on  musical  matters  more- 
perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  human  being,  she  was  a. 
loving  wife  and  tender  mother,  and  Herr  Hensel  in  this  memoir 
has  paid  a  worthy  tribute  to  her  memory.  Her  letters  to  the- 
family  from  Italy  are  full  of  vivacity  and  vigorous  description,, 
while  their  style  is  such  as  in  these  days  of  note-scribbling 
seems  almost  unexampled.  To  give  a  specimen  at  random,  here  is 
a  portion  of  a  "  Letter  to  the  Family  "  describing  a  day  spent  at 
the  Villa  Wolchonsky  : — "  We  are  having  a  day  of  intense  enjoy- 
ment— a  truly  poetic  day,  and  it  shall  not  pass  without  our 
thoughts  flying  to  you.  It  is  a  day  worthy  of  the  Decamerono, 
for  every  body  is  allowed  to  do  what  they  please ;  but,  as  we  all 
choose  to  do  only  what  is  proper,  we  could  all  appear  without 
hesitation  before  the  tribunal  of  the  princess."  After  euumerating- 
the  persons  present,  she  goes  on: — "  I  should  like  to  have  had  ouff 
second  French  musician,  Gounod,  as  I  know  few  people  who  can 
enter  into  a  day's  amusement  more  heartily  and  happily  than  he  ; 
but  he  was  ill,  and  could  not  come.''  The  fete  was  a  complete- 
success,  and  all  the  artists  assembled  contributed  something  either 
in  the  shape  of  painting  or  music,  which  was  treasured  up  to  hand 
down  to  posterity.    The  description  of  the  scene  is  delightful : — 

The  villa  itself  is  not  a  palace,  but  a  dwelling  house  built  in  thai 
delightfully  irregular  style  of  Italian  architecture  which  I  am  so  fond  of. 
The  staircase  is  quite  open,  and  can  be  seen  from  the  outside.  Through 
the  garden  lengthways  run  the  ruins  of  the  aqueduct,  which  thej'  have 
turned  to  account  in  various  ways,  building  steps  inside  the  arches,  putting 
seats  at  the  top,  and  tilling  the  vacant  spaces  in  the  ivy-mantled  walls  with, 
statues  and  busts.  Eoses  climb  up  as  high  as  they  can  find  support,  and 
aloes,  Indian  fig-trees,  and  palms  ruu  wild  among  capitals  of  columns,  ancient 
vases,  and  fragments  of  all  kinds.  As  for  the  roses,  there  are  millions  of 
them,  in  bushes  .and  trees,  arbours  and  hedges,  all  flourishing  luxuriantly  j 
but  to  my  mind  they  never  look  more  lovely  or  more  poetic  than  wliea 
clinging  to  the  dark  cypress  trees.  The  beauty  here  is  all  of  a  serious  and 
touching  type,  with  nothing  small  and  "  pretty." 

The  Hensels'  sojourn  in  Italy  extended  to  something  over  a  year, 
and  Fanny's  letters  from  thence  take  up  a  fiiir  portion  of  the  second 
volume.  They  are  nearly  all  written  with  that  easy  vivacity  so 
characteristic  of  her  brothers  letters,  and  which  indeed  seems  to 
be  a  gift  that  was  shared  by  her  sister  Rebecka,  the  wife  of  Le 
Jeun-d  Dirichlet.  A  very  interesting  letter  from  Felix,  describing 
his  reception  by  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  follows  the  Italian  letters,  after  which  an  account  is  given 
of  his  interview  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  led  to  his  giving 
up  his  post  of  Director  of  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  in  Leipzig, 
where,  as  Leah  Mendelssohn  remarked,  "If  he  were  to  stand  in 
the  market-place  in  his  nightcap,  I  believe  the  people  of  Leipzig 
would  pay  for  admission,"  to  accept  that  of  Kapellmeister  to  the 
Kii.2:  in  Berlin.     At  the  end  of  1842  Leah  Mendelssohn,  the 
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mother,  died.  "  Endowed,"  as  Varnbagen  von  Ense  says,  in  the 
Vosnsche  Zeihing,  "  with  rare  qualities  of  head  and  of  heart,  she 
was  high-miuded  and  affectionate  to  a  degree,  and  fulfilled  all  the 
duties  of  a  loving  wife  and  devoted  mother."  Her  loss  was  a  severe 
Tblow  to  the  family,  and  cast  a  sad  gloom  over  the  Christmas  of 
1842.  In  1843  the  Dirichlets  went  to  Italy,  and  the  consequence 
was  another  series  of  letters  Irom  Rebecka  to  the  family,  all  well 
worth  reading.  It  is  impossible  within  the  space  at  our  disposal  to 
follow  the  different  subjects  of  interest  with  which  all  the  letters 
contained  in  these  volumes  abound,  or  even  to  do  more  than  notice 
the  names  of  the  celebrated  persons  who  were  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  Mendelssohns.  Hensel  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  pencil 
sketches  of  all  the  friends  who  frequented  the  house  No  3  Leipziger 
Strasse  to  hear  the  concerts  which  Fanny  Hensel  conducted  on 
Sundays,  and  a  list  of  the  portraits  in  his  seventeenth  volume 
will  show  the  distinguished  society  which  met  there,  containing, 
as  it  does,  likenesses  of  Thorwaldsen ;  Pasta ;  Ernst,  the  violinist ; 
Mme.  Uuger-Sabatier  and  her  husband  ;  Liszt;  Lepsius,  the  great 
Egyptologist ;  Boekh,  the  philologist ;  and  Prince  Radziwill. 
Besides  these,  Berlioz,  Gounod,  Horace  Vernet,  Jakoby,  Niels 
Gade,  David,  Hiller,  Richard  Wagner,  with  his  Flijinij  Dutch- 
man;" Joachim,  "who,"  as  Fanny  remarks,  "though  only 
twelve,  is  such  a  clever  violinist  that  David  can  teach  him  no 
more " ;  and  a  host  of  other  notorieties  make  their  appearance 
at  the  Mendelssohns'.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  fact 
that  Felix  Mendelssohn  at  one  time  had  serious  thoughts  of 
writing  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  the  Niebelungen  Lied,  and  from 
what  his  sister  says  in  one  of  her  letters  appears  to  have  taken 
decided  steps  towards  giving  his  intentions  effect ;  so  that  Herr 
Wagner  is  not  the  first  who  saw  the  operatic  possibilities  of  the 
great  Teutonic  epic.  Felix's  stay  in  Berlin  was  shortlived.  He 
found  that  he  had  nothing  to  do,  that  difficuhies  sprang  up  on 
all  sides,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  that  lapse  of  time  would 
amooth  the  way  for  him.  He  proposed  to  the  King  to  diminish 
his  salary,  and  set  him  free  from  the  obligation  of  living  in 
Berlin,  which  was  at  length  agreed  to. 

In  May  1847  Fanny  Ilensel,whilst  seated  at  the  piano  conducting 
a  rehearsal  for  her  Sunday  music,  was  suddenly  seized  with  illness, 
and  by  eleven  o'clock  the  same  night  had  breathed  her  last.  Her 
husband  seems  to  have  been  prostrated  by  the  blow,  for  he  appa- 
rently never  worked  at  his  art  from  that  time  forth,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family  were  all  deeply  stricken  at  the  sudden  end 
to  a  life  they  held  so  dear.  The  death  of  his  sister  undoubtedly 
had  some  share  in  hastening  Felix's  own,  for  in  the  November 
following  it  the  great  composer  was  no  more.  We  have  purposely 
relrained  from  giving  the  fresh  details  to  be  found  in  these  volumes 
concerning  Felix  and  his  wife,  for  two  reasons — first,  the  public 
are  already  very  well  acquainted  with  his  life  from  his  own  letters, 
and  secondly,  we  prefer  to  send  the  reader  to  the  volumes  them- 
.selves,  which  we  think  he  will  find  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal. 
Few  families  would  bear  the  test  of  the  publication  of  their  pri- 
vate correspondence,  and  few  could  show  an  inner  life  so  free 
from  disagreements  and  petty  squabbles.  Ilerr  Hensel  has 
conferred  a  benefit  on  society  by  this  record  of  the  Mendelssohn 
family. 


OLD  SOUTH  WALES.* 

THIS  book  will,  we  fear,  disappoint  the  expectations  of  those  who 
remember  Mr.  Sikes's  work  on  Welsh  folk-lore.  It  is,  indeed, 
rather  more  interesting  than  the  majority  of  the  books  compiled  by 
tourists  of  every  class  and  in  every  country ;  but  this  is  no  very 
Ligh  praise,  and  Mr.  Sikes  had  given  his  readers  the  right  to  hope 
for  something  fiir  better.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  the  writer  of 
a  book  which  has  met  with  some  success  should  endeavour  to 
follow  it  up  as  soon  as  may  be  with  another,  and  the  readiest 
means  of  doing  this  is  to  collect  and  publish  stray  articles  which 
have  been  contributed  to  reviews  and  magazines.  But,  however 
well  these  may  be  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally written,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  they  will  be 
■equally  interesting  when  read  consecutively.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  a  series  of  articles  on  exactly  similar  subjects,  where 
a  certain  amount  of  repetition  is  unavoidable.  One  ruined  castle 
in  Wales  is  very  much  like  another  ;  and,  when  various  castles  have 
been  built  at  about  the  same  period,  and  in  the  same  circumstances, 
they  will  resemble  each  other  as  much  in  their  history  as  in  their 
style  of  architecture.  The  papers  of  which  the  present  volume 
consists  appeared,  too,  in  American  magazines ;  and  this  fact  has 
necessitated  the  introduction  of  many  details  which  English 
readers  might  very  well  have  taken  for  granted.  In  descriptions, 
moreover,  it  is  rather  the  representative  than  the  distinctive 
features  which  are  made  prominent.  Thus  we  have  forty  pages 
occupied  by  an  account  of  a  very  commonplace  country  fair,  and  the 
town  of  Cardiff  is  described  in  terms  which  would  apply,  with  very 
little  alteration,  to  most  seaport  towns  in  England  and  Wales.  It  is 
rather  amusing,  too,  to  notice  the  necessity  which  seems  to  exist  of 
warning  American  readers  that  the  old  quarter  of  a  town  is  not 
necessarily  a  poor  quarter. 

Apart  from  the  monotony  to  which  we  have  referred,  there 
is  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  accounts  of  some  of  the  most 
important  ruins  in  South  Wales.    In  South  Wales  Mr.  Sikes 

*  Ramlles  and  Studies  in  Old  Soufli  Wales.  By  Wirt  Sikes,  Author  of 
"  British  Goblins,"  "  Studies  of  Assnssinatiou,"  &c.  Loudon  :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1881. 


legitimately  includes  Monmouthshire,  which  is  decidedly  mora 
Welsh  than  English  in  its  character  and  associations,  and  where 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  Norman  and  early  English  archi- 
tecture are  to  be  found.  The  castles  of  the  Lords  Marchers 
and  those  which  the  Welsh  chieftains  began  to  build  in  self- 
defence  about  the  time  of  Stephen  are  imaccountably  neglected 
by  English  people  generally,  and  Mr.  Sikes  would  have  done 
valuable  work  had  he  undertaken  a  connected  history  of  the 
advance  .of  English  and  Normans  into  Wales  as  marked  by  the 
line  of  fortresses  which  penetrated  year  by  year  further  beyond 
the  original  border  line  between  the  two  countries.  Still  it 
is  scarcely  a  fair  ground  of  quarrel  with  a  writer  that  he  has 
preferred  an  easy  to  a  difficult  task,  however  much  one  may 
wish  that  his  choice  had  been  difierent ;  and  Mr.  Sikes  tells  the 
tale  of  his  ramblings  for  the  most  part  pleasantly  enough. 
Starting  from  Cardiff,  he  wanders  up  the  Taff'  to  Merthyr,  de- 
scribing Llaudaft"  and  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Caerphilly  Castle. 
Thence  he  passes  on  to  the  Usk,  and  journeys  down  stream  from 
Abergavenny,  past  Usk  and  Caerleon,  to  Newport.  At  Caerleon, 
of  course,  he  has  something  to  say  about  King  Arthur  and  his 
Knights,  and  he  approaches  the  site  once  occupied  by  the  Round 
Table  with  due  faith.  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Sikes's  prefer- 
ence for  the  romantic  side  of  history  that  he  accepts  readily  the 
glowing  account  given  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  of  the  traces 
remaining  in  his  time  of  the  former  splendours  of  Caerleon.  The 
more  prosaic  account  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  is  not  even  men- 
tioned. Next  to  the  chops  which  Mr.  Sikes  had  for  supper,  and  the 
moderate  price  charged  for  them,  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
Caerleon  seems  to  have  been  the  Museum.  Among  the  illustrations 
are  drawings  of  some  of  the  Roman  remains  to  be  seen  there.  A 
few  more  such  drawings  might  with  advantage  have  replaced  the 
representations  of  the  game  of  Aunt  Sally  and  of  the  shooting 
gallery  which  occur  later  on  in  the  volume  ;  but  Mr.  Sikes  is  evi- 
dently no  classical  scholar,  or  he  would  not  have  translated  the 
words  "  Maximo  II.  et  Urbano  Cos.,"  which  are  inscribed  on  a 
stone  found  at  Caerleon,  "  in  the  Consulate  of  Maximo  II.  and 
Urbano."  From  the  Usk  we  pass  on  to  the  Wye,  and  here  Chep- 
stow and  Tintern  are  well  described.  The  account  of  Chepstow 
Castle  concludes  with  a  quaint  paragraph  of  condolence  with  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  on  being  the  proprietor  of  so  many  interesting 
but  "  utterly  unprofitable  "  ruins,  which  public  opinion  requires  that 
he  should  keep  in  good  condition.  The  topographical  portion  of 
the  book  ends  with  a  description  of  Raglan  Castle,  and  of  the 
waterworks  invented  by  the  second  Marquess  of  Worcester,  whereby 
in  1640  the  Puritan  searchers  for  arms  were  so  much  alarmed  that 
they  took  to  flight,  leaving  the  object  of  their  visit  unaccomplished. 
Of  the  remaining  chapters  the  most  interesting  are  two  on  Welsh 
women.  Mr.  Sikes  seems  to  have  made  some  study  of  the  various 
orders  of  female  beauty,  though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  he  is 
not  very  happy  in  his  account  of  how  such  widely  different  types 
came  to  exist  in  Wales.  The  tragic  story  of  the  beheaded  Prin- 
cess Gwenllian  is  perhaps  better  told  than  any  other  tale  in  the 
book. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Sikes's  style  is  agreeable,  in  spite  of  occasional 
Americanisms ;  but  he  has  neither  the  literary  power  nor  the  ori- 
ginal habits  of  thought  which  are  necessary  to  make  a  personal 
narrative  interesting.  His  generalizations  are  somewhat  obvious, 
and  his  moralizing  is  of  the  nature  of  platitude.  He  is  apparently 
not  very  familiar  with  EngUsh  scenery  or  English  country  life  ia 
general,  and  hence  he  is  led  to  regard  as  exclusively  Welsh  many 
customs  and  institutions  which  are  quite  common  all  over  the 
island.  The  descriptions  are  for  the  most  part  clear  and  intelli- 
gible, and  with  the  aid  of  the  illustrations  they  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  scenery  and  architecture  of  South  Wales.  The  only  fault 
to  be  found  with  them  is  that  they  savour  too  strongly  of  the 
guide-book ;  we  cannot,  indeed,  help  thinking  that  reminiscences 
of  Murray  must  have  been  sometimes  present,  no  doubt  uncon- 
sciously, to  the  writer's  mind.  The  subject  is  in  one  or  two  cases 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  more  than  once  the  literary 
and  historical  quotations  in  the  two  works  are  identical.  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  that  any  one  should  write  of  Chepstow  without 
introducing  Southey's  lines  on  Marten's  tower,  so  we  lay  no  stress 
on  this  coincidence;  but  in  the  chapter  on  Raglan,  Mr.  Sikes 
quotes,  without  mentioning  the  names  of  the  writers,  two  passages 
both  of  which  are  cited  in  Murray.  One  of  these,  on  p.  166,  he 
has  transcribed  so  carelessly  as  to  make  complete  nonsense  of  it. 
The  illustrations,  like  the  text,  are  for  the  most  part  reproduced 
from  American  magazines,  and  are  of  various  degrees  of  merit. 
The  drawings  of  ruined  castles  and  of  Tintern  Abbey  are  well 
done,  but  others,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  are  quite 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  any  buok.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  is  a 
vigorous  sketch  of  black  cattle,  pouring  through  a  gateway  "  like 
ink  out  of  a  bottle,"  as  Mr.  Sikes  phrases  it.  It  is  executed  in  the 
style  with  which  Sci-ibner^s  Monthly  has  made  us  familiar. 

For  history,  properly  so  called,  Mr.  Sikes  has  little  taste. 
He  tells  us  candidly  that  he  very  much  prefers  legend,  how- 
ever slight  may  be  the  foundations  upon  which  its  rests.  He 
is  quite  prepared  to  accept  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  and  all 
the  wonderlul  tales  told  of  their  exploits  from  the  days  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  to  those  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  Why  any  one  should 
deliberately  choose  fiction  when  fact  is  so  very  much  more  inte- 
resting we  are  not  called  upon  to  discuss.  We  may,  however,  be 
allowed  to  suspect  that  this  contemptuous  attitude  with  regard  to 
history  proceeds  in  some  measure  from  ignorance  of  it ;  for  the 
very  slight  sketch  of  early  Welsh  history  with  which  the  first 
chapter  opens  contains  a  startling  and  comprehensive  blunder. 
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We  may  pass  over  tlie  account  of  the  giant  Albion  whom  Hercules 
slew,  and  of  Brutus  the  g-randson  of  yEneas,  though  Mr.  Sikes 
seems  rather  inclined  to  include  their  existence  and  connexion 
with  Britain  anioni^  the  "  rugged,  but  respectable,  truths"  which 
he  finds  it  so  difficult  to  separate  from  "  delicious,  but  disreputable, 
fable."  The  mistake  to  which  we  refer  lies  in  the  astonishing 
statement  that  the  boundaries  of  Wales  were  undisturbed  from 
the  year  585  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Has  Mr.  Sikes  never 
heard  of  Ofla,  who  extended  the  limits  of  Mercia  from  the  Severn 
to  the  Wye,  and  of  the  countless  barons  who  carried  on  the  work 
of  conquest  and  settlement  until  Edward  I.  finally  subdued  the 
whole  country  ?  Elsewhere,  too,  we  find  similar  inaccuracy.  In 
describing  Portskewet,  Mr.  Sikes  speaks  of  the  palace  which  Harold 
built  on  the  land  won  from  "  GrutFyd,  Prince  of  South  Wales." 
This  Gruflyd,  who,  by  the  way,  was  King,  not  Prince  of 
South  Waies,  had  been  killed  in  1055  by  his  rival  Gruffyd 
ap  Llywelin,  King  of  North  Wales,  just  before  the  latter,  in  con- 
junction with  ^Ellgar  of  Mercia,  made  his  first  raid  upon  Hereford. 
It  was  to  avenge  this  raid  that  Harold  first  engaged  in  warfare 
with  the  Welsh,  and  the  palace  at  Portskewet  was  not  built  until 
ten  years  later,  two  years  after  the  final  defeat  and  death  of 
Gruti'yd  ap  Llywelin. 

In  a  chapter  on  Welsh  ethnology,  the  subject  is  treated  after 
the  same  casual  fashion.  Mr.  Sikes  explains  the  existence  of  dif- 
ferent types  very  imperfectly.  He  rei'ers  to  the  Scandinavian  in- 
cursions', which  have  no  doubt  left  their  mark  upon  the  country, 
and  he  mentions  the  frequent  intermarriages  between  Welsh  and 
Normans ;  but  he  takes  little  notice  of  the  English  element  in  the 
population,  although  the  evidence  of  language  makes  it  perhaps  more 
easily  traced  than  any  other.  lu  Radnorshire,  for  instance,  Eng- 
lish has  been  for  a  long  time  the  language  of  the  people — a  fact 
which  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  annexation  of  this  part  of 
the  country  to  England  after  the  second  campaign  of  Harold,  when, 
moreover,  the  vale  of  Clwyd  was  added  to  the  shire  of  Chester,  and 
the  land  of  Gwent  between  the  AVye  and  the  Usk  to  the  shire  of 
Gloucester.  In  referring  to  the  remarkable  tenacity  with  which 
the  different  elements  in  the  population  of  Pembrokeshire  have 
retained  their  separate  languages  and  national  characteristics,  Mr. 
Sikes  does  not  attempt  to  explain  how  these  two  races  came  to 
live  in  such  close  proximitj%  and  why  they  were  likely  to  cherish 
such  lasting  feelings  of  enmity  against  each  other.  Of  course  the 
English-speaking  inhabitants  are  the  descendants  of  the  Elemish 
settlers  who  were  established  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
by  Henry  I.  Their  introduction  was  an  important  feature  in  Henry's 
scheme  of  colonization,  by  which  he  hoped  to  keep  the  country 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  Betrothed, 
describes  a  similar  colony  of  Flemings  who  lived  by  the  castle  of 
one  of  the  Lords  Marchers  and  enjoyed  his  protection  in  return 
for  military  service  in  time  of  need.  A  settlement  was  made  in 
Gower  probably  about  the  same  time  as  the  more  important  one  in 
Pembrokeshire,  and  has  led  to  an  exactly  similar  state  of 
things.  Mr.  Sikes  is  not  much  happier  in  his  literary  than  in  his 
historical  references.  The  sight  of  a  pair  of  stocks  reminds  him  of 
My  Novel,  and  he  meditates  as  follows : — "  I  fancied  I  saw  Signor 
Eiccabocca  sitting  in  them  with  his  gaudy  Italian  umbrella  up, 
and  heard  the  shouts  of  the  villagers  as  they  pelted  the  unfortunate 
Professor  with  the  rotten  eggs  and  other  missiles  which  he  so  little 
deserved."  Here  Mr.  Sikes's  imagination  quite  runs  away  with 
him.  Dr.  Riccabocca  sufi'ered  nothing  worse  from  his  rash  ex- 
periment than  a  brief  period  of  restraint,  as  the  Squire  luckily  dis- 
covered his  situation  before  the  villagers  were  well  out  of  church, 
and  by  the  happy  suggestion  of  Frank  Hazeldeau,  their  attention 
was  diverted  in  time. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  Mr.  Sikes  suddenly  reveals  him- 
self in  the  character  of  a  temperance  lecturer.  He  describes  the 
coffee-tavern  movement,  and  goes  back  rather  needlessly  to  the 
"  times  of  Drydeu  and  Swift."  He  indignantly  repudiates  the 
assertion  of  a  writer  in  a  London  journal  that  Wales  and  Scotland 
are  the  most  immoral  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  proceeds 
to  prove  his  denial  by  the  fact,  if  it  be  one,  that  there  are  "  more 
teetotalers  in  little  Wales  than  in  all  England."  This  is  scarcely 
to  the  point,  as  drunkenness  is  not  the  form  of  immorality  chiefly 
attributed  to  the  Welsh.  However,  in  a  book  which  is  mainly 
topographical,  the  matter  is  not  of  much  importance,  and  we 
should  not  have  referred  to  it  were  it  not  for  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Sikes  throws  back  the  reproach  upon  the  English.  He  chiefly 
attacks  the  clergy,  of  whom  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

Wfiile  there  is,  unfortunately,  quite  enough  intemperance  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  contined  almost  always  to  certain  cla^se3.  It  docs  not  touch 
the  American  clergy,  for  example  ;  it  does  touch  the  British  clergy.  A 
tippling  divine,  in  America,  would  be  looked  uiion  with  horror,  and  would 
not  be  tolerated ;  in  England  a  tippling  divine  would  not  be  especially  a 
subject  of  pity  and  ol)ject  of  reproach,  except  to  professional  teetotalers, 
and  he  would  be  such  even  to  them  only  in  a  very  mild  degree,  unless  he 
■were  a  doivnright  drunkard. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  book  intended  in  the  first  instance  for  American 
readers  should  contain  such  stuff  as  this.  No  sensible  American 
desires  to  revive  the  traditions  of  that  circle  of  which  Elijah 
Pogram  was  the  brightest  ornament. 


ANGLERS'  EVENINGS.* 

THE  second  series  of  papers  by  members  of  the  Manchester 
Angling  (jlub  seems  to  us,  on  the  whole,  neither  so  interesting 
nor  so  well  written  as  the  former  volume.  There  is  far  too  much  ofan 
excessively  and  provokingly  feeble  sort  of  humour.  If  the  asso- 
ciated anglers  are  capable  of  being  amused  by  the  mild  jests 
printed  here,  and  if  they  expect  readers  to  laugh  with  them,  w& 
must  congratulate  them  on  the  simplicity  of  their  tastes,  while  we 
cannot  but  admire  their  ignorance  of  the  world.  The  great  jest  is 
for  the  fishers  to  give  each  other  nicknames.  We  select,  as  speci- 
mens, Red  Hackle,  Coach,  Coached,  Stargazer,  Squills,  t^uills, 
and  Bills.  Anglers  in  Manchester  may  laugh  consumedly  over 
this  sort  of  wit,  but  it  rather  chills  and  depresses  the  reader  and 
the  amateur  who  happens  not  to  be  a  Manchester  man.  Then 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  fun  perpetrated  in  what  wo  take  to  be 
some  local  dialect  in  a  highly  advanced  condition  of  phunetic 
decay.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  mean.  " '  Well,'  Bill 
sheawts  eawt,  '  thee  put  the  propendikeler  in  thisel,' "  and 
so  forth.  Without  the  aid  of  a  Lancashire  DiaJect  Society, 
the  humour  about  thisels,  whatever  they  may  be,  is  h)st  oa 
the  public.  After  the  jests  in  jndoh,  the  fun  ot'  a  worthy 
fisherman  who  calls  his  paper  "  The  Wye  and  the  Wherefore" 
seems  intelligible  and  civilized.  Several  of  the  papers — Ibr  ex- 
ample, one  on  the  meres  in  Shropshire — tell  only  of  not  very 
exciting  perch  and  pike-fishing.  'J'here  is  a  singular  essay  on  three 
fishers  who  went  forth  in  a  four-wheeled  cab,  and  fi.-hed  with 
strange  selections  of  live  bait  in  a  reservoir.  This  story,  no  doubt, 
contains  some  local  chaff",  intelligible  enough  at  Manciiester.  But 
if  the  Anglers' Association  wish  to  make  their  volumes  generally 
acceptable,  as  we  think  the  first  was,  they  must  manage  to  get 
better  papers,  papers  which  contain  fishing  lore  worth  knowing,  or 
adventures  of  a  more  exciting  nature  than  perch  and  reservoir  can 
supply. 

The  first  essay  is  an  account  of  fishing  on  the  Border,  in  Ber- 
wickshire and  the  neighbourhood.     It  contains  nothing  of  any 
interest.    The  next  describes  what  we  know  to  be  an  extremely 
beautiful  walk  from  the  town  of  Moflkt  to  the  lonely  Crook  Ina 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tweed.    This  walk  traverses  the 
finest  hill-scenery  in  the  south  of  Scotland.    The  hills — Hart 
Fell,  Raven  Crag',  Priest  Crag,  and  the  sharp  ridge  of  Saddle 
Yoke — are  very  bare  and  precipitous,  and  reach  an  average  of 
2,400  feet  in  height.    From  these  hills  run  the  earlie-  L  tributaries- 
of  the  Tweed,  such  as  the  Fruid  and  the  Ganieshope  burn.  The 
heights  and  fastnesses  among  the  morasses  were  the  watch-towers 
and  strong  places  of  the  Cameronians  in  the  persecuting  times. 
One  martyr,  slain  in  1685,  was  buried  in  a  village  churchyard  near 
the  Crook  Inn,  and  some  very  doggerel  verse  was  inscribed  on  the 
tomb  in    1725.     Before  reaching  this  monument,  one  passes  a 
narrow  cleft  in  the  hills,  through  which  tlie  lonely  burn,  the 
Tala,  falls  in  a  series  of  linns.    There  is  plenty  of  good  fishing 
water  in  the  Tala,  and  it  is  very  seldom  fished- — that  is  to  say,  fairly. 
But  the  poachers  from  Ilawick,  the  curse  of  a  twenty-miles  radius, 
come  over  and  net  the  streams,  and  last  summer  we  found  that  the  fisb 
were  extremely  small.    There  can  scarcely  be  prettier  fishing-water 
than  the  Tweed  near  the  Crook ;  it  resembles  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Severn.    When  there  is  water  in  the  river,  and  when  an  ex- 
cessively bitter  east  wind  does  not  blow,  there  is  scarcely  a  better 
haunt  for  the  unambitious  trout-fisher  than  the  lonely  but  com- 
fortable Crook  Inn.    Mr.  Heywood  is  the  author  of  the  paper  on 
this  stretch  of  the  Tvceed ;  Mr.  Mackenzie,  a  great  advocate  of 
fishing  up-stream,  writes  on  the  same  river,  lower  in  its  course, 
between  Thornilee  and  Clovenf'ord.   The  Tweed  is  sadly  degenerate, 
partly  owing  to  the  hideous  recklessness  of  manufacturers  whO' 
drift  their  dyes  and  poisons  down  the  water,  partly  because  every 
weaver  out  of  work  is  for  ever  anglinsr,  partly  because  less  honest  and 
sportsmanlike  artisans  poach  with  nets  whenever  they  get  a  chance. 
Yet  even  now  the  Tweed  contains  numbers  of  very  tine  trout.  For 
half  an  hour  at  a  time,  in  spring  or  autumn,  if  the  weather  be  at 
all  "  soft "  and  genial,  one  may  see  whole  streams  and  pools- 
broken  by  the  rising  fish.    Often  they  persist  in  rising  in  the  deep 
water  on  the  further  side,  under  trees,  just  where  one  cannot  cast 
over  them  without  wading  in  over  the  top  of  one's  wading  stock- 
ings.   Then,  when  you  do  reach  them,  the  odds  are  that  the  line, 
being  carried  down  in  a  curve  by  the  stream,  cannof  be  tightened 
in  time  to  "  strike"  successfully,  and  you  return  home  wet,  dis- 
appointed, and  determined  to  try  again  to-morrow.    Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, who  has  had  good  sport  on  the  Tweed,  was  converted  to 
up-stream  fishing  by  Mr.  Stewart's  Practical  Angler,  published 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.    "  The  result  was  a  revelation.  No 
longer  was  I  bothered  by  parr,  those  pests  of  a  down-stream  fisher. 
To  make  up  my  basket  I  had  only  to  cover  a  tithe  of  the  ground, 
and  if  I  caught  fewer  I  had  very  much  larger  trout,  and  these  more 
securely  hooked."    Our  own  experience  is  unlike  Mr.  Mackenzie's. 
Fired  by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Stewart's  book,  we  began  wading 
up-stream,  and  were  instantly  carried  off  by  the  current.    It  ia 
easy  to  fish  up  stream  in  small  waters,  but  in  the  Tweed  wading 
up  is  very  hard  work.    The  bottom,  too,  is  very  treacherous  ;  after 
a  few  yards  of  level  footing  you  slip  over  a  ledge,  perhaps  out  of 
your  depth,  or  find  yourself  in  a  current  from  which  the  only 
escape  lies  in  retracing  your  steps.  It  is  certain,  as  Mr.  Mackenzie 
says,  that  for  fishing  up-stream  one  needs  a  very  light  rod.  With  an 
instrument  of  this  sort  and  a  single  fly  (black  spider  with  orange 
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body),  he  has  made  very  heavy  baskets  in  those  burns  which  are 
seldom  fished  except  with  worm.  In  the  Stanhope  burn  in  June, 
he  tilled  a  twenty-four  pound  creel  and  all  his  pockets ;  and  in 
Gauieshope  burn  has  frequently  caught  trout  up  to  a  pound  and  a 
half  "  But  it  needs  heaven-sent  moments  for  this  skill,"  as  the 
Scholar  Gipsy  says.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  plan,  on  the  Tweed,  is  to 
stick  to  two"  or  three  pools  and  streams,  and  fish  them  upwards 
■over  and  over  again.  This  plan  may  be  profitable,  but  one  sees 
little  of  the  scenery  by  such  stationary  practice.  Probably  anglers 
care  for  the  beauties  of  nature  just  in  proportion  to  their  want 
of  success  with  the  trout.  We  quote  an  adventure  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie's,  an  adventure  like  that  which  Swift  said  soured  him 
for  life  with  the  cruelty  of  its  disappointment.  For  our  own  part, 
when  once  a  trout  has  been  played,  we  think  he  has  done  his  duty, 
there  is  no  more  fun  to  be  had  out  of  him,  and  he  is  welcome  to 
iis  life: — 

One  May-day.  three  seasons  ago,  I  was  fishing  in  the  stream  below  the 
island  at  Thornilce.  I  had  just  succeeded  in  grassing  a  noble  two-pounder 
— whkh,  by  the  way,  1  li^id  put  the  fly  over  at  least  fifty  times.  Fully  a 
^quarter  of  an  hour  did  I  devote'to  that  fish,  he  feeding  all  the  while  ;  but 
my  turn  came  at  last.  I  was  enjoying  a  pipe  afterwards  on  the  bank, 
•whun  opposite,  in  shallowish  water,  I  saw  a  tremendous  fellow  start  feeding. 
Crouching  down,  I  entered  the  stream  about  twenty  yards  bidow  the  lisli, 
.and  coming  on  quietlj',  covered  him.  Up  he  came,  and  1  had  him  fast. 
He  made  a  rush  like  a  grilse.  For  twenty  minutes  I  played  that  fish,  and 
as  the  banks  were  high,  I  had  to  net  him  in  the  river.  This  I  did,  and 
raised  him  up  triunipliant — (there  were  bright  eyes  ok-ervant  on  the  bank). 
•"  Oh  !  what  a  trout !  "  I  heard ;  and  then,  to  my  dismay,  a  yellow  mass 
fell  from  the  net  with  mighty  spLash  into  the  river.  To  let  go  was  the 
work  of  a  second,  but  it  was"  too  late  ;  my  dropper  had  caught;  the  tail 
fiy  came  home  with  a  bit  of  skin  attached,  and  1  was  left  lamenting.  On 
■examination  I  found  the  net  was  rotten.  It  had  been  put  aw.ay  damp  some 
•time  or  other,  and  the  weight  of  the  fish — he  was  four  pounds  if  he  was  an 
■ounce — simply  crashed  through. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  says  with  truth  that  the  use  of  the  landing-net  is 
«  new  thing  on  those  Border  waters.  The  grassy  banks  are  often 
.high,  and  the  natives  waste  much  time,  and  lose  many  trout,  by 
ishing  without  landing-nets. 

Talking  of  fishing  up-stream  naturally  leads  us  to  the  Honorary 
•Secretary's  paper  on  "  The  Vision  of  Fishes.  '  He  finds  that, 
though  up-stream  fishing  is  best,  yet  more  easy-going  anglers  do 
take  trout  whieb,  on  scieutilic  principles,  they  should  not  do.  lie 
concludes  that  trout  do  not  see  so  clearly  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose. 

In  the  matter  of  sight,  we,  as  compared  to  trout,  have  the  best 
•of  it."  We  have  stood  on  the  high  bank  of  a  clear  pool,  and  made 
trout,  which  were  perfectly  visible,  follow  a  spinning  minnow  up 
to  the  bank,  when  they  thought  worse  of  it,  and  retired.  This 
•does  not  look  as  if  trout  had  so  clear  a  view  of  the 
•angler.  The  Secretary  writes : — "  In  the  distortion  of  objects 
•near  the  horizon  lies  the  safety  of  the  fisherman,  and  of 
course  the  taller  a  man  is,  the  more  plainly  he  is  to 
he  seen.  Without  considering  the  scientific  reason  for  it,  every 
■angler  feels  instinctively  that  he  is  rendered  more  invisible  by 
•stooping  or  kneeling  as  he  approaches  a  stream."  The  writer  adds, 
•with  great  truth,  that  troirt  may  not  object  much  to  a  waving  rod, 
Jiecause  they  are  accustomed  to  waving  boughs  ;  but  they  are  not 
•accustomed  to  boughs  glittering  and  highly  varnished,  which  shine 
^  like  mirrors  in  the  sun.  Here,  too,  is  a  discussion  ou  the  odd 
"things  that  trout  will  rise  at.  The  Secretary  says:— "I  have 
brought  a  trout  to  the  top  several  times  with  a  bit  of  paper  that  I 
■have  filliped  into  the  stream  a  few  yards  above  the  place  where  I 
knew  he  lay."  Last  summer  we  happened  to  visit  the  Nith,  near 
Dumfries,  when  the  water  was  so  brown  and  thick  that  lly-fishing 
seemed  impossible.  Trout  were  rising  eagerly  at  what  appeared 
to  be  bits  of  bark  and  other  refuse  fioating  on  the  fiood. 
They  absolutely  declined  to  look  at  a  fiy  or  a  minnow,  and 
persisted  in  rising  at  objects  which  cannot  have  been  really 
nutritive.  And  we  have  seen  all  the  lower  pools  of  Meggat  water 
jtiive  with  large  trout  rising  at  thistledown  which  was  drifted 
down  by  a  light  wind.  These  trout,  however,  did  not  disdain  a 
fly  if  adroitly  cast  among  them.  The  Secretary  remarks  that 
ai'tificial  worms  are  .sold,  and  it  is  a  fact  tliat  unrducated  trout 
may  be  taken  with  them.  An  angler  declares  that,  in  the  High- 
lands last  year,  he  saw  a  boy  take  a  number  of  trout  with  heather 
bells  strung  on  a  bait-hook*  The  boy  was  almost  as  reluctant  to 
explain  the  trick  as  the  last  of  the  Picts  to  communicate  the  secret 
of  heather-beer — 

.         Though  ye  should  me  kill 
1  will  not  you  tell 
How  we  brew  the  yill 
F'rae  the  heather-bell. 

The  Story  seems  scarcely  credible.  Perhaps,  however,  some 
sesthetic  angler  will  make  the  experiment  and  see  whether  trout 
really  do  rise  to  heather-bells,  as— according  to  a  hasty  poet- 
tench  rise  at  dragon-flies. 

"  Prehistoric  Fishing  "  is  treated  of  by  Mr.  Faraday,  F.L.S., 
without  very  much  addition  to  our  knowledge.  He  sug- 
gests that  "  the  adoption  of  a  fish  diet  may  have  had 
au  influence  in  the  evolution  of  the  mental  superiority 
which  distinguishes  man  from  the  lower  animals."  The 
same  fact  accounts  for  the  mental  superiority  which  distin- 
guishes herons  from  hawks.  Early  man  certainly  was  a 
great  oyster-eater.  It  is  odd  that  there  are  plenty  of  oyster  shells 
in  the  kitchen  middens  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  while  the  present 
islanders  do  not  eat  oysters.  Have  "  the  islands  Andaman"  been 
conquered  by  a  race  who.se  totem  is  the  oyster  P  Mr.  Faraday 
eays  hooks  were  made  of  o.x-horu  in  Homer's  time.  This  is  very 
unlikely.    A  small  pipe  of  horn  was  more  probably  used  to  pro- 


tect the  line  from  the  teeth  of  the  fish.  Homer's  men  never  ate 
fish  when  they  could  get  flesh,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
Iliad  that  Diomede,  in  a  base  and  unsportsmanlike  manner, 
assassinates  Palamedes  when  angling.  The  Eskimo  use  unbarbed 
hooks,  and  sham  beetles  instead  of  artificial  flies.  The  Maoris 
ascribe  the  invention  of  the  barb  to  Maui,  their  "culture  hero." 
Mr.  Faraday  thinks  men  were  possibly  fishers  befure  they  were 
hunters.  It  seems  pretty  certain,  at  least,  that  they  lived  on 
shell-fish  before  they  took  to  the  chace.  Mr.  Faraday  tries  to 
make  out  that  fishing  was  the  origin  of  civilization  :  but  his  argu- 
ments are  rather  of  the  fanciful  sort  used  by  philologists  than 
capable  of  actual  demonstration.  His  philology,  too,  is  "  flukey," 
Sanscrit,  Murri,  and  Red  Indian  being  mixed  up  in  a  way  which 
scarcely  seems  scientific.  But  these  are  too  high  matters  for  an 
anglers'  evening.  The  other  papers  are  of  scanty  or  local  interest, 
and  the  drawing  which  illustrates  a  song  scarcely  deserved  repro- 
duction.   Some  of  the  drawings  of  landscape  are  not  unpleasant. 


THE  GREAT  TONTINE.* 

THERE  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  novels  in  these  days 
that  they  seem  to  deserve  special  classification;  and  in  re- 
viewing a  novel  it  is  best  to  say  at  once  to  which  description  it 
belongs.  The  book  before  us  is  of  the  class  which  owes  most 
of  its  virtue  to  the  plot  of  the  story,  and  very  little  to  the  delicate 
delineation  of  the  characters.  Moreover,  the  chief  subject  of  the 
book  is  money,  and  its  principal  interest  consists  in  the  question 
as  to  which  of  certain  specified  persons  will,  at  the  end  of  the 
third  volume,  become  the  happy  possessor  of  i6o,oooZ.  The  story 
is  interesting,  and  the  excitement  is  well  sustained  throughout. 
The  author  has  contrived  to  produce  the  necessary  amount  of 
"  agony  "  without  introducing  horrors,  and  he  has  avoided 
tragedy,  while  he  has  indulged  but  sparingly  in  broad  comedy. 
Yet  the  book  never  becomes  dull ;  and,  if  it  does  not  give  the 
reader  what  Americans  call  "the  jumps,"  it  frequently  conveys 
the  agreeable  impression  that  it  is  likely  to  do  so.  The  heroes 
and  heroines  are  but  ordinary  mortals,  and  even  the  villains  are 
amusing.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  novel  with  an  exciting  plot 
without  a  murder  ;  but  there  is  no  murder  in  T/te  Great 
Tontine,  although  an  old  lady  sickens  and  dies  through  fear  lest 
there  may  be  one.  There  is  certainly  that  bite  noh-e  of  reviewers 
a  detective  policeman  ;  but  he  is  by  no  means  preternaturally 
clever,  and  he  is  quite  eclipsed  by  some  amateurs.  On  the  whole, 
we  may  say  that,  although  this  novel  is  anything  but  likely  to 
send  a  person  to  sleep,  it  is  equally  unlikely  to  disturb  natural 
slumbers.  It  is  e.xcitiug,  but  in  a  pleasant  manner ;  and  its 
sensationalism  is  not  of  a  morbid  or  unwholesome  nature.  We 
should  say  that  it  was  admirably  adapted  to  while  away  a  rail- 
way journey  or  a  lonely  evening ;  and,  although  it  is  in  no  sense 
didactic,  it  is  quite  harmless. 

It  might  be  rash  to  take  for  granted  that  everybody  knows 
what  a  tontine  is.  Yet  it  is  an  old-fashioned  word  enough,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  name  of  its  inventor,  an 
Italian  named  Tonti.  A  tontine  is  simply  a  financial  scheme, 
the  profits  of  which  fall  to  the  survivor  of  the  speculators.  The 
story  of  The  Great  Tontine  opens  with  a  prologue,  in  which  the 
special  tontine  and  its  conditions  are  described,  and  the  reader  is 
introduced  to  all  the  investors  who  are  concerned  in  the  plot  of  the 
novel.  The  events  described  in  the  prologue  are  supposed  to  have 
happened  rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and,  as  an  intro- 
duction, the  author  notices  a  few  of  the  leading  public  incidents  of 
those  days,  which  the  judicious  reader  will  doubtless  skip.  Be- 
tween a  rubber  at  whist  and  a  game  of  <?.carte,  in  the  opening 
chapter,  one  of  the  players  thus  describes  in  detail  the  particulars 
of  the  Great  Tontine  : — 

"The  '  Great  Tontine,'  my  dear  Fortescue,"  replied  the  barrister,  "is  a 
scheme  for  the  benefiting  of  society,  as  originated  in  the  fertile  brain  of 
Mr.  Salisbury,  the  great  operatic  impresario,  lie  has  discovered  that 
London  has  no  opera  house  worthy  of  the  greatest  metropolis  in  the  world. 
He  jjroposes  to  at  once  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  erecting  one  com- 
pletely furnished  with  all  the  newest  mechanical  inventions  of  the  age.  .  .  . 
A  suitable  site  will  be  selected,  and  the  estimated  trifle  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds  wiil  be  raised  b}'  the  '  Great,  Tontine,'  and 
that  is  simply  the  issuing  of  sixteen  hundred  shares  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a-piece.  For  every  hundred  pounds  share  you  take  you  must 
nominate  a  life,  not  less  than  sixty  years  old,  that  is,  you  must  give  the 
name  of  some  person  who  has  attauied  that  age — any  one  you  like  ;  but  lie 
or  she  representing  the  hundred  pounds  share  must  have  attained  the 
sixtieth  birthday,  and  a  copy  of  the  baptismal  register,  and  the  name  of 
the  place  where  he  or  she  was  baptized,  must  be  stated  upon  application  for 
shares."  .  .  .  "  The  sixteen  hundred  shares  being  all  taken  up,  and  the  names 
attached  to  them  being  all  carefully  registered,  and  the  necessary  inquiries 
into  all  the  said  lives  being  bond-Jide  sixty  years  of  age,  the  '  Great; 
Tontine '  begins.  With  the  capital  thus  acquired  the  opera  house  is  at 
once  commenced,  and  in  about  two  years  should  be  finished  and  in  full 
swing.  As  soon  as  that  takes  place  five  per  cent,  per  annum  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  shareholders.  This,  of  course,  represents  his  rent  to  the  lessee 
of  the  new  opera  house.  Five  percent,  on  one  hundred  and  si.xty  thousand 
pounds  represents  eight  thousand  a-year.  As  tlie  lives  lapse  their  nomina- 
tors lose  all  interest  in  the  alfair,  and  the  rental  is  divideil  amongst  those 
shareholders  whose  nominees  are  still  living;  consequently,  those  fortu- 
nate enough  to  ha\e  made  long-lived  selections  find  their  income  increasing 
annually.  The  last  eight,  for  instance,  will  be  drawing  a  thousand  a-year 
interest  on  their  liundreii  pounds  share;  the  hast  two  will  have  increased 
to  four  thousand  a-year ;  while  the  shareholder  who  has  nominated  the 
final  life  becomes  the  proprietor  of  the  whole." 
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The  ecarte  players  then  make  a  pool  of  loo/.,  and  ajjree  that  the 
winner  shall  invest  the  whole  in  one  share  of  the  Great  Tontine. 
The  fortunate  man  turns  out  to  be  a  certain  Lord  Lakington,  who 
nominates  his  mother-in-law  as  his  "  life."  It  may  be  well  to 
mention  here  that  the  directors  of  the  Great  Tontine  bmd  them- 
selves to  keep  the  names  of  the  nominees  declared  by  the  share- 
holders an  inviolable  secret.  In  the  second  chapter  we  are 
introduced  to  two  other  speculators  in  the  Great  Tontine ;  one  of 
these  is  Mr.  Hemmingby,  the  proprietor  of  a  London  theatre,  the 
other  a  pettifogging  attorney  named  Pegram,  who  had  lately 
amassed  considerable  wealth  by  buying  up  land  at  a  rising  Welsh 
watering-place.  In  the  third  and  last  chapter  of  the  prologue 
we  meet  with  the  only  other  investor  in  the  tontine  with 
whom  we  are  to  be  concerned.  This  is  a  certain  Miss  Caterham, 
who  chooses  as  her  nominee  an  Irish  man-servant  of  intem- 
perate habits.  Thus  ends  the  prologue,  and  then  begins  "  the 
drama."  ,      j  • 

Twenty  years  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed  since  the 
nominations  for  the  Great  Tontine,  and  all  the  survivors _  are 
necessarily  at  least  eighty  years  of  age.  Only  four  remain- 
namely,  those  mentioned  in  the  prologue.  Their  nominators  were 
now  reoeiving  2,000/.  a  year  each  on  their  original  investment  of 
lool.,  and  every  one  of  the  four  hoped  to  come  in  for  the  8,000^. 
a  year  permanent  income  which  would  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
last  left  in  the  tontine.  Mr.  Hemmingby's  nominee  soon  died, 
and  the  tontine  was  now  reduced  to  three— Lord  Lakington, 
Lawyer  Pegram,  and  Miss  Caterham.  Lord  Lakington  had 
ruined  himself  by  racing,  and  depended  solely_  for  his  income 
upon  the  proceeds  of  the  tontine.  He  lived  with  his  widowed 
mother-in-law,  who  was,  without  her  knowledge,  his  repre- 
sentative in  the  speculation,  and  he  had  an  only  daughter,  who 
became  the  heroine  of  the  story.  Mr.  Pegram  had  a  son,  of 
whom  he  was  anxious  to  make  a  country  gentleman.  His  nominee, 
an  old  clerk  named  Krabbe,  had  broken  down  in  health.  Mr. 
Pegram  took  him  to  a  watering-place  for  change  of  air,  but,  on 
his  return,  Mr.  Krabbe  was  apparently  completely  shattered,  and 
was  lodged  in  a  quiet  cottage  under  the  charge  of  a  nurse  provided 
by  his  late  master.  He  rarely  consented  to  see  anybody,  and, 
when  he  did,  was  completely  wrapped  up  in  warm  over-garments, 
scarcely  speaking  to  or  noticing  anybody.  Considering  the  interest 
it  must  have  been  to  his  nominator  to  keep  him  alive,  the  experienced 
reader  will  at  once  form  his  own  conclusions  about  Mr.  Krabbe,  but 
we  very  much  question  whether  many  people  will  guess  rightly  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  swaddled  inmate  of  the  cottage.  He  is  one  of  the 
«hief  interests  of  the  story,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  part  is  not  so 
badly  done.  Yet  we  must  say  that  we  consider  his  share  of  the  story 
a  little  careless  here  and  there.  It  would  have  been  more  to  old 
Pegram's  interest  to  keep  his  interesting  invalid  far  away,  which 
he  might  easily  have  done  on  the  ground  of  obtaining  a  better 
climate,  and  the  conduct  of  the  doctor  was  simply  impossible. 
Again,  after  the  death  of  the  inmate  of  the  cottage,  there  were 
aome  mistakes  which  never  would  have  been  committed  by  a  man 
of  Lawyer  Pegram's  astuteness. 

Miss  Caterhams  representative,  the  drunken  Irishman,  was 
missing.  Miss  Caterham  could  not  prove  him  to  be  alive,  neither 
«ould  the  directors  of  the  tontine  prove  him  to  be  dead,  therefore 
her  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  Company  was  withheld  until 
some  satisfactory  evidence  should  be  forthcoming.  Presuming 
that  the  Irishman  must  be  dead,  Lord  Lakington  and  Pegram 
proceeded  to  compromise  in  the  following  fashion.  Lord 
Lakington's  charming  daughter  was  to  marry  the  lawyer's  vulgar 
son,  and,  while  half  the  tontine  was  to  be  settled  on  Lord 
Lakington  for  his  life  and  the  other  half  on  his  daughter  on  her 
marriage,  the  whole  was  to  become  the  property  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pegram,  junior,  on  Lord  Lakington's  death.  In  addition  to  this 
Pegram  promised  to  leave  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  son. 
Out  of  ati'ection  for  her  father,  Lord  Lakington's  daughter  agreed  to 
this  odious  arrangement,  although  she  was  already  deeply  in  love 
with  her  cousin.  Jack  Phillimore,  the  heir  presumptive  to  her 
father's  title.  In  course  of  time  Miss  Caterham  died,  and  her 
interest  in  the  tontine  and  the  Irishman  was  bequeathed  to  her 
niece,  Mary  Chichester,  "  a  somewhat  tall  maiden,"  "  with 
glossy  brown  hair  and  eyes  to  match,  and  a  frank,  fair  coun- 
tenance that  intuitively  "  disposed  "  people  to  like  her  upon  first 
acquaintance."  This  young  lady,  unlike  the  other  heroine,  iell  in 
love  with  her  lawyer  of  her  own  accord.  It  may  be  observed  that 
at  this  stage  of  the  story  the  plot  is  thick  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  greedy  reader.  To  say  nothing  of  the  two  love  atiairs,  and 
an  odd  "  love-sick  maiden "  whom  we  have  had  no  occasion  to 
notice,  there  were  plenty  of  mysteries  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
lawyers  and  detectives.  Where  was  the  drunken  Irishman  on 
whose  life  or  death  so  much  depended  ?  If  he  was  dead,  where 
■did  he  die,  and  where  was  the  register  of  his  death  ?  If  he  was 
living,  where  was  he  to  be  found  ?  Was  the  inmate  of  the  lonely 
cottage  the  veritable  Krabbe  ?  If  he  was  not  Krabbe,  who  was 
lie  ?  Who  was  his  mysterious  nui-se  ?  Was  it  certain  that  old 
Krabbe  was  Pegram's  nominee  ?  If  there  was  a  fraud,  could  it  be 
found  out  in  time  to  prevent  the  marriage  between  Lord 
Lakington's  daughter  and  Pegram  junior?  The  interest  of  the 
etory  consists  in  the  unravelling  of  all  these  mysteries,  and  we  will 
not  spoil  the  pleiisure  of  future  readers  of  the  book  by  disclosing 
them.  The  whole  plot  of  the  story  is  (veil  worked  out,  and  the 
Tarious  collateral  interests  and  mysteries  are  never  confusing  to 
the  reader.  One  reason  of  this  is  that  the  number  of  characters  is 
judiciously  limited.  When  a  novelist  fancies  himself  an  artist  in 
portraying  characters,  he  is  generally  tempted  to  crowd  too  many 


into  one  story,  the  result  being  that  his  readers  find  it  difficult  to 
remember  all  the  people  to  whom  they  are  introduced.  We 
should  scarcely  say  that  Mr.  Ilawley  Smart  had  the  power  of 
making  his  readers  feel  any  very  deep  sympathy  with  his 
puppets.  However  interesting  he  may  make  his  stories,  they  con- 
tain but  little  pathos.  His  sketches  of  character  are  not  badly- 
drawn;  but  they  are  only  sketches.  Perhaps  the  most  clumsy 
piece  of  portraiture  in  The  Great  T ontine  is  that  of  Jack  Philli- 
more, an  oHicer  in  the  navy.  He  has  too  much  the  air  of  the  "  ship 
ahoy"  stage  sailor ;  and  we  did  not  care  to  hear  that  "he  stole 
his  arm  round  "  his  lady-love's  waist.  We  have  often  observed 
that  very  capable  novelists  seem  to  get  quite  demoralized  when 
once  they  have  introduced  the  "jolly  sailor"  into  their  pages. 
Nobody  "  stole  his  arm  round  "  waists  in  the  book  before  us  until 
the  Jack  Tar  had  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Lord  Lakington  is 
well  drawn.  The  following  account  of  his  condition,  in  the  first 
volume,  accurately  describes  the  state  of  many  of  the  smart-looking 
young  gentlemen  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  good  society: — 

If,  thanks  to  his  inother-in-law,  he  was  assured  of  a  modest  home,  still, 
for  the  next  few  years,  Lord  Lakington  knew  wliat  it  was  to  go  through 
dire  straits  for  ready  money.  It  is  no  uncommon  case  with  scores  of 
well-dressed,  apparently  prosperous,  men  ;  they  lounge  about  London,  live 
in  comfortable  homes,  and  seldom  have  a  cab-fare  in  their  pockets.  It  is 
a  curiously  bitter  experience  at  first  to  have  no  fear  with  regard  to  tlie 
necessaries  of  life,  but  to  be  without  the  means  of  indulging  in  the  minor 
luxuries ;  to  know  that  your  bed,  dinner,  and  even  your  bottle  of  wiue 
are  surely  and  sufficiently  provided  for,  but  to  feel  that  you  must  w.alk 
because  you  have  not  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  a  hansom,  and  cannot  in- 
dulge in"a  glass  of  slierry  at  the  club  because  j'ou  have  not  a  sixpence  in 
your  pocket.  No  hardships  these  in  reality  ;  but  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  spendthrifts  like  Lakington  do  not  suffer  more  from  these  minor 
miseries  than  they  do  from  the  fierce  pangs  of  genuine  poverty. 

We  may  venture  to  point  out  that  The  Great  Tontine  is  too  full 
of  singular  coincidences.  Perhaps  it  might  be  difficult  to  write 
an  exciting  story  without  having  recourse  to  singular  coincidences ; 
but  where  they  exist  in  excess  they  can  hardly  escape  the  notice 
of  a  candid  critic.  We  may  conclude  by  observing  that  the  end 
of  The  Great  Tontine  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  quite  so  satisfactory 
as  it  might  have  been  ;  but  on  this  point  readers  are  likely  to 
differ  considerably. 


GERMAN  LITEEATUP.E. 

THE  appearance  of  an  English  translation  makes  it  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  say  much  here  about  the  most  important 
among  the  recent  productions  of  German  literature,  the  fifth  volume 
of  Prince  Metternich's  Memoirs  (i).  Although  containing  nothing 
so  dramatic  as  the  memorable  scene  with  Napoleon  prior  to  the 
interruption  of  the  armistice  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Dresden, 
it  is  much  more  readable  than  any  preceding  volume.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  gracefulness  and  genuine  human  interest  of  the 
accompanying  diary  of  the  Princess  Metternich,  partly  to  the 
lively  picture,  the  more  striking  because  self-portrayed,  of  the 
dread  and  disgust  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  despots  of  Europe 
by  the  Revolution  of  July  and  the  accession  of  a  Liberal  Ministry 
to  power  in  England.  Metternich  himself  appears,  as  in  previous 
volumes,  right-minded,  high-principled,  opinionated,  short- 
sighted, and  utterly  incapable  iu  everything  outside  the  depart- 
ment of  diplomacy  in  its  narrowest  acceptation. 

Another  publication  very  interesting  in  itself  can  only  receive  a 
brief  notice  here.  Hermann  Grimm's  essay  on  his  remarkable 
relative,  Bettina  von  Arnim  (2),  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Goethe-Jahrhmh.  It  now  appears  at  the  head  of  a  new  edition 
of  her  imaginary  correspondence  with  Goethe.  This  remarkable 
collection  is  very  well  defined  by  Ilerr  Grimm  as  embodying 
Bettina's  idea  of  what  Goethe  ought  to  have  written  to  her,  and 
of  what  she  would  have  written  to  him  if  he  had  given  her  the 
opportunity.  Although  destitute  of  literal,  it  is  nevertheless  in- 
formed by  poetic,  truth ;  and,  even  apart  from  its  fancy  and  ima- 
gination, possesses  a  substantial  value.  It  would  be  very  inter- 
esting to  know  how  Shakspeare  appeared  to  a  romantic  female 
contemporary,  even  if  there  were  reason  to  surmise  that  her  feel- 
ings had  been  more  or  less  dressed  up  for  literary  eflect.  In  our 
opinion,  these  celebrated  letters  are  decidedly  inferior  to  Bettina's 
equally  ideal  correspondence  with  her  brother  Clemens,  which 
was  probably  elaborated  with  much  less  effort. 

The  name  of  Athenais,  the  subject  of  the  last  monograph  of  the 
ever-entertaining  Gregorovius  (3),  will  perhaps  be  discovered  with 
difficulty  in  the  list  of  Byzantine  Empresses.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
original  appellation  of  the  Empress  Eudocia,  consort  of 
Theodosius  II.,  long  the  grateful  dependent,  at  length  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitor,  of  his  sister  Pulcheria;  and  Gregorovius's 
somewhat  misleading  choice  of  a  title  is  so  far  justilied  that  the 
heathen  maiden,  the  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius,  is  a 
personage  far  more  attractive  to  the  imagination  than  the  super- 
stitious and  profuse  Christian  Empress,  whose  devotion  to  relics 
and  largesses  to  holy  shrines  have,  notwithstanding  her  aberration 
into  heresy  and  her  ingratitude  to  her  benefactress,  earned  her  an 
honourable  place  in  Byzantine  annals.  Eudocia  was  nevertheless 
an  interesting  person  in  many  respects  ;  and  her  period,  the  age  of 

(i)  Aus  Metteniich's  nacligelassenen  I'apieren.  Bd.  5.  Wien.  Brau- 
muller.    London  :  Williams  &,  Korgate. 

(2)  Goelhe's  SrUju-ecltsel  mit  eiiiem  Kiiid<;.  Herausgegeben  von  Hermann 
Grimm,    lieiiin  :  Hertz.    London:   \V  illiams  &  Norgate. 

(3)  Athenais.  Geschiclite  einer  byzantinischen  Kaiserin.  Von  Ferdinand 
I  Gregorovius.    Leipzig:  Brockhaus.    London;  Nutt. 
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Attila,  althouirli  an .  epoch  of  dissolution  and  degeneracy',  still 
partakes  of  the  sad  and  lingering  beauty  of  the  sunset  of  a  brilliant 
day.  Whatever  is  picturesque  in  the  Empress  or  the  persons 
with  whom  she  was  brought  into  contact  is  carefully  gathered  up 
and  dexterously  presented  by  Gregorovius  ;  and  an  appendix  on 
her  writings  possesses  considerable  literary  interest.  Eudocia  ver- 
sified the  legend  of  the  repentant  enelianter  Cyprian,  perhaps  the 
earliest  trace  of  that  idea  of  a  compact  with  the  Evil  One  which 
attained  its  full  development  in  F/iust.  Gregorovius  gives  a 
German  version  of  the  fragments  of  this  work,  which  are  not 
devoid  of  poetical  merit. 

The  scope  of  Dr.  Karl  Schmidt's  treatise  on  the  barbarous 
custom  of  the  /(is  jiwHHfg  «')e</s  (4)  is  much  more  extensive  than 
could  have  been  inferred  from  the  title.  It  comprises  an  in- 
vestigation of  a  great  number  of  similar  exercises  of  seignorial 
rights,  some  vestiges  of  which  exist  still  in  the  shape  of  heriots 
and  fines  on  the  renewal  of  leases.  The  author's  range  of  reading 
and  research  is  immense,  and  the  work  is  accompanied  by  a  most 
valuable  bibliography. 

We  are  indebted  to  Richard  Andree  for  an  interesting  compi- 
lation of  facts  relative  to  the  Jewish  race  (5),  which,  with  some 
retrenchments,  would  be  well  worthy  of  translation.  Herr 
Andree  is  by  no  means  a  mere  compiler,  but  exercises  an  intelligent 
judgment  on  his  materials ;  his  work  is  well  arranged  and  very 
readable,  and  nnany  of  the  facts  he  adduces  are  by  no  means  gene- 
rally known.  lie  is  full  of  information  on  the  physical  and  con- 
stitutional peculiarities  of  the  Jews  ;  the  bastard  Jewish  dialects 
■which  have  sprung  up  in  Germany,  Turkey,  and  other  countries ; 
Jewish  customs  and  superstitions ;  the  Gentile  tribes,  such  as  the 
Falashas  of  Abyssinia,  who  have  embraced  Judaism;  and  the 
statistics  of  Jewish  dispersion  throughout  the  world.  The  total 
Jewish  population  in  all  countries  is  estimated,  it  appears,  at 
6,139,000,  of  which  more  th.an  five-sixths  dwell  in  Europe — Asia 
containing  only  182,847.  We  should  certainly  have  thought  this 
latter  estimate  too  low.  The  book  is  accompanied  by  a  map 
coloured  to  show  the  comparative  density  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion throughout  Central  Europe.  If  the  returns  can  be  relied 
upon,  it  would  appear  that  the  proportion  of  Jews  is  greatest  in 
Roumania,  where  it  is  nearly  twice  as  high  as  in  Russia,  and 
lowest  in  Norway,  where,  out  of  a  population  of  1,800,000,  only 
34  are  Jews. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  the  views  of  an  intelligent  Cuban  pro- 
prietor upon  the  condition  and  prospects  of  that  magnificent  colony. 
Seuor  de  Larrinaga  (6),  the  owner  of  an  estate  in  Cuba,  and  who 
has  resided  some  time  in  the  island,  but  who  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  native  Cuban,  has  prepared  an  interesting  sketch  of  its  past 
economical  history,  and  of  the  crisis  now  impending  over  it  from 
the  approaching  extinction  of  slavery.  Seuor  Larrinaga  thinks  that 
the  existing  large  estates  must  be  broken  up  into  smaller  holdings, 
cultivated  in  the  lirst  instance  by  tenants,  who  will  gradually 
become  proprietors  through  the  assistance  furnished  by  a  national 
bank  to  be  created  for  the  purpose.  A  readjustment  of  taxation 
•will  also  be  requisite.  He  does  not  approve  of  the  introduction  of 
coolie  labour. 

Paul  Frauenstiidt's  investigation  of  the  avenging  and  the  ex- 
piation of  murder  in  the  middle  ages  forms  a  very  interesting 
study  (7).  Tlie  latter  of  these  institutions  is  called  into  being  by 
the  former ;  the  ideas  of  the  obligation  of  private  vengeance, 
natural  to  a  rude  age  in  which  passions  were  strong  and  the  arm 
of  justice  weak,  would  have  kept  society  in  continual  turmoil  but 
for  the  safety-valve  provided  by  the  privilege  of  ransoming 
offenders  by  ecclesiastical  penance  or  pecuniary  mulct.  To  a  sur- 
vival of  the  public  sentiment  thus  engendered  Herr  Frauenstiidt 
traces  the  indulgence  of  German  judges  to  ofl'ences  against  the 
person  in  comparison  with  ofl'ences  against  property,  a  phenomenon 
constantly  remarked  in  England  also. 

Edaard  von  Hartmann's  new  work  (8)  will  hardly  attract  the 
attention  commanded  by  most  of  his  former  ones.  It  did  not  re- 
quire a  thick  volume  to  acquaint  us  that  the  course  of  religion 
from  its  earliest  beginnings  has  been  one  of  continual  development. 
The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  an  historical  summary, 
very  well  executed,  but  presenting  no  feature  of  novelty  ;  the  con- 
clusion also,  allowing  for  a  slight  tinge  of  the  author's  pessimism, 
is  such  as  would  be  very  generally  acquiesced  in  by  thinkers  who 
proceed  from  philosophical  premisses.  The  deep  dye  of  Ilerr  von 
Hartmann's  pessimism  seems  to  be  wearing  out.  He  apparently 
inclines  more  and  more  to  the  opinion  of  the  friend  who  ad- 
monished Schopenhauer  that  grey  was  black  enough  to  paint  the 
devil. 

Herr  Leopold  Schmidt's  treatise  on  Hellenic  ethics  (9)  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  a  competent  writer  ;  but  the  extreme  minute- 


(4)  Jus  Prima;  JVoctis.  Eine  geschichtliche  Untersuchung.  Von  Dr. 
Karl  Schmidt.    Freiburg  :  Herder.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Zur  Volhskunde  tier  Juden.  Von  Ricliard  Andree.  Bielefeld  luid 
Leipzig  :  Velliagon  &  Klasing.    London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Die  wirt/iscliaftliche  Lage  Cuba's  ankniipfend  an  die  EntwicMung 
der  Jnsel.  Von  F.  G.  do  Larrinaga.  Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Humblot. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Blutmche  und  Todlschlugsii/ine  iin  Deutschen  Miltelaller.  Von  Paul 
Frauenstiidt.  Leipzig :  Duncker  &  liuniblot.  London :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(8)  Das  religiose  Bewusstsein  der  MenscUheit  im  Stufcngang  seiner  Ent- 
wichelung.  Von  Eduard  von  Hartmann.  Berlin :  Duncker.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(9)  Die  Ethik  der  alien  Griechen.  Dargestellt  von  Leopold  Schmidt. 
Bd,  I.    Berlin :  Hertz.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


ness  with  which  the  author  persists  in  entering  into  his  subject 
will  alienate  the  sympathies  of  many  reiders  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  his  results  without  his  processes. 

Dr.  Iloehne's  essay  on  Kant's  Pelagianism  (10)  is  substantially  a 
treatise  on  the  relations  between  his  philosophy  in  its  ethical 
aspect  and  Evangelical  theology. 

Buchuer's  "  Light  and  Life  "(11)  is  in  the  main  an  exposition 
of  the  accepted  scientific  views  respecting  the  mutual  converti- 
bility of  heat  and  force,  considered  as  the  groundwork  of  a  purely 
materialistic  cosmology.  There  is  little  novelty  in  the  book,  which 
is  nevertheless  interesting  for  the  account  it  contains  of  Friedrich 
Mohr,  to  whom,  notwithstanding  the  splendid  services  of  Mayer 
and  Joule,  the  honour  of  priority  in  the  publication  of  this  grand 
generalization  would  seem  to  be  due.  Mohr  gained  great  dis- 
tinction as  a  pharmacologist,  and  considerable  notoriety  as  one  of 
the  few  modern  supporters  of  the  Neptunian  system  in  geology ; 
but  his  essay  on  heat,  after  being  rejected  by  Poggendorf's 
"  Annalen,"  appeared  at  length  (1S37 ;  in  a  journal  so  obscure  that 
the  author  himself  never  heard  of  the  publication  for  thirty-one 
years.  Mayer's  essay,  written  without  any  knowledge  of  Mohr's, 
in  1 84 1,  was  also  refused  by  Poggendorf,  but  was  published  by 
Liebig  in  the  following  year,  and  was  in  so  Air  more  successful  than 
Mohr's  in  attracting  attention,  that  the  contemptuous  opposition  it 
provoked  unsettled  the  author's  reason  for  a  time,  and  led  him  to 
attempt  suicide.  That  both  discoverers  should  nevertheless  have 
lived  to  see  their  merits  recognized  is  mainly  due  to  the  compara- 
tive liberality  of  English  scientific  circles  and  the  perseverance  of 
our  countryman,  Joule,  whose  researches,  leading  to  similar  con- 
clusions, and  made  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the 
German  physicists,  were  rewarded  by  the  Royal  Society  as  long- 
ago  as  1850. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  essays  by  II.  BlUmner  (12),  suggested  by 
points  adverted  to  in  Lessing's  Laocoon,  treats  of  the  employment 
of  allegorical  representations  in  art.  Such  recourse,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  is  only  allowable  when  the  allegory  is  the  exterior  vesture 
of  a  deeply-felt  religious  idea,  and  as  this  can  rarely  be  the  case  in 
modern  art,  he  is  disposed  to  proscribe  it  altogether.  He  would 
probably  confine  this  exclusion  to  rrare  personilications  of  the  vir- 
tues, vices,  and  abstract  ideas  in  geiieral,  and  not  extend  it  to  such 
semi-mythological  embodiments  of  human  thought  as  Fate  and 
Fortune,  with  which  Art  could  hardly  dispense.  Pure  abstract 
.allegory,  he  contends,  was  little  known  during  the  genuine 
Hellenic  period,  and  came  in  with  the  Alexandrian  school. 

Georg  Ebers(i3)  has  apparently  had  enough  of  archceological 
fiction,  or  thinks  his  readers  may.  The  action  of  his  last  novel, 
"  The  Burgomaster's  Wife,"  passes  at  Leyden  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  sixteenth  centurj'.  In  one  respect  the  choice  of  scene  is 
judicious,  for  Ebers's  talent  bears  much  affinity  to  that  of  the 
Dutch  painters,  and  his  mastery  of  detail  is  no  less  apparent  here 
than  in  his  delineations  of  antique  life.  A  certain  heaviness  of 
treatment,  howevev,  and  a  want  of  reality  in  his  conceptions  of 
character,  are  more  evident  in  the  absence  of  that  haze  of  un- 
familiarity  which  screens  from  too  minute  inspection  the  work  of 
an  archseological  novelist. 

If  hardly  attaining  the  level  of  Die  Leute  von  Selchoyla,. 
Gottfried  Keller's  last  work  (14)  is  nevertheless  deeply  impressed 
with  its  author's  quaint  originality.  It  is  rather  a  collection  of 
tales  than  a  complete  novel,  yet  a  connecting  thread  binds  it  into 
a  fairly  artistic  whole.  Two  young  persons,  a  healthy-minded 
charming  young  woman,  and  an  unpractical,  somewhat  romantic 
young  man,  engage  in  a  story-telling  match  upon  the  theme  of 
marriages,  which  ends,  of  course,  in  their  contracting  marriage 
themselves.  The  stories  are  of  various  degrees  of  merit ;  "  Regine  ' 
is  perhaps  the  most  powerful,  "  Die  Geisterseher "  the  most 
humorous. 

Angela  (15),  Spielhagen's  last  novel,  is  by  no  means  one  of  his 
best,  althougu  its  chief  defects  are  of  a  character  to  attract  many 
readers.  The  author  strives  to  produce  eli'ect  by  blending  sensa- 
tionalism with  immorality  agreeably  to  approved  French  recipes  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  does  not  condescend  to  the  cold-blooded 
realism  of  the  Zola  school.  An  artist,  who  has  married  a  heart- 
less coquette  out  of  pique,  meets  his  former  love,  still  unwedded, 
in  Switzerland.  The  result  may  be  imagined  ;  and  the  action 
concludes  with  a  sentimental  catastrophe,  too  obviously  theatrical 
to  produce  the  impression  designed.  A  redeeming  merit  is  the 
warmth  and  spirit  of  the  diction,  sometimes  even  verging  on 
extravagance. 

Oscar  Linke's  "  Milesian  Tales  "  (16)  are  in  fiction  very  much 
what  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  minor  pictures  are  in  art — pieces  where 
the  poet  and  the  archieologist  combine  to  depict  detached  scenes 


(10)  KanVs  Pelagianismus  und  Nomismus.  Darstellung  und  Kritik  von 
Dr.  Emil  Hoclme.  Leipzig :  Doerfliing  &  Franke.  London  ;  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(11)  Licht  und  Leben.  Drei  aUgemcin  verstlindliche  naturwissenschaft- 
liclie  Vorti  iige  als  Bcitrligc  zur  T/ieorie  der  nutitrliclien  fVeltordnung,  Voa 
L.  Biichner.    Leipzig  :  Thomas.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(12)  Lanknon-Studien.  Von  H.  Bliimuer.  Hft.  i.  Freiburg:  Mohr. 
London :  Nutt. 

(^i^)  Die  Frau  Biirgermeisterin.  Unman.  Von  Georg  Ebcrs.  Stuttgart 
and  Leipzig  :  Hallberger.    London:  Nutt. 

(14)  Das  Sinngedicht.  Von  Gottfried  Keller.  Berlin :  Hertz.  London: 
WiUiams  &  Norgate. 

(15)  Angela:  Roman.  Von  F.  Spielhagen.  2  Bde.  Leipzig:  Staack- 
mann.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(16)  Mdesisehe Miilirchen.  Xuvellen  und  Gcschichten  aus  Alt-Hellas.  VoH 
Oscar  Linke.   Leipzig  :  Keissnor.    London  :  Nutt. 
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of  classical  life  in  miniature.  While,  however,  we  are  frequently 
tempted  to  wish  that  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  would  work  upon  a  larger 
scale,  Herr  Linke  only  succeeds  upon  a  small  one.  None  of  his 
three  long  stories  are  successful ;  the  first,  "  The  Scholar  of 
Phidias,"  is  antique  only  in  costume,  and  the  other  two  are 
spoiled  by  the  forced  and  needless  evolution  of  a  tragic  catastrophe 
from  a  situation  more  suitable  to  comedy.  Both  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  a  thorough  reconstruction,  to  which  they  would 
readily  lend  themselves.  The  shorter  pieces,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  slight,  are  for  the  most  part  very  successful  as  narratives, 
and  inspired  by  a  true  feeling  for  antique  life.  The  little  poems 
in  classical  metres  interspersed  evince  a  careful  study  of  Platen, 
and  some  of  them  might  almost  pass  for  his. 

A  notable  feature  in  recent  German  literature  is  the  number  of 
detached  essays  or  republications  connected  with  the  national 
classics.  To  the  former  category  belongs  a  neat  little  essay  by 
Dr.  von  Waldberg  on  the  peculiarities  of  Lessing's  style  in  the 
Dramaturyie  (17),  pointing  out  how  much  of  its  vigour  is  due  to 
symmetrical  balance  and  artful  repetition.  A  work  of  similar 
memorial  purport,  although  the  form  is  biographical,  is  J.  AV. 
Appell's  monograph  on  "  Werther  and  his  Time"  (18),  with  its 
interesting  ficcount  of  the  numerous  imitations  and  parodies  pro- 
voked by  the  extraordinary  vogue  of  The  Sovroivs  of  Werther. 
With  this  may  also  be  classed  Karl  Engel's  copious  researches  into 
the  literature  of  the  Faust  legend  as  a  puppet  play  (19);  a 
reprint  of  Maler  Miiller's  Faust  (20),  with  a  preliminary  essay  on 
its  literary  history ;  and  Schrder's  copious  commentary  on  the 
Second  Part  of  Goethe's  Faust  (21). 

The  Rundschau  (22)  has  obtained  possession  of  another  con- 
fidential Russian  State  paper — the  commentary  of  General  Trepolf 
on  the  acquittal  of  Vera  Sassulitch.  The  particulars  of  this  re- 
markable atiair  will  be  fresh  in  the  public  memory,  and  we  need 
merely  remark  that  the  iujured  General  would  not  only  have  trial 
by  jury  for  political  offences  suppressed,  but  would  literally  enforce 
the  maxim  "  Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur."  The 
translator — probably  Julius  Eckardt — considers  that  the  diplomatic 
defeat  of  Russia  at  Berlin  has  very  much  to  do  with  the  general 
discontent.  Another  political  contribution  of  some  importance 
advocates  the  acquisition  of  railways  by  the  State,  and  wears  the 
aspect  of  a  feeler  on  behalf  of  Prince  Bismarck's  projects  of  that 
nature.  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett's  paper  on  the  Irish  question 
will  be  very  interesting  to  the  German  public,  but  contains  no- 
thing of  novelty  to  the  English.  The  writer's  point  of  view  is 
substantially  Mr.  Gladstone's.  "The  Schoolmaster  of  Labian," 
by  Ernst  Wichert,  is  a  good  story ;  and  a  paper  on  the  Esthonians 
gives  a  picturesque  account  of  their  condition,  disposition,  and 
superstition.  They  are  represented  as  animated  by  feelings  of 
animosity  towards  their  German  landlords  and  pastors  which  bode 
no  good  to  either  nationality. 

Auf  der  Hdhe  {22,)  boasts  this  month  a  contribution  from  our 
distinguished  countryman  Mr.  Wallace,  who  sets  forth  the  proofs  of 
the  virtual  stability,  both  in  the  past  and  future,  of  the  existing  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  sea,  with  his  accustomed  lucidity,  although 
with  no  important  novelty  of  statement.  Another  important  paper 
is  the  commencement  of  the  memoirs  of  the  elder  Sacher-Masoch, 
who  was  chief  of  police  in  Galicia.  The  first  chapters  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  illustrations  of  the  dissolute  and  lawless  conduct  of  the 
Polish  aristocracy  at  the  period  of  the  partition  of  the  country.  A 
spirited  Croatian  story,  turning  on  a  legend  to  be  found  in  the 
popular  repertories  of  most  countries,  and  a  criticism  on  German 
literary  critics,  are  also  attractive  features  in  an  agreeable  number. 

The  most  important  articles  in  the  Russische  Revue  (24)  are  an 
account  of  the  administration  of  Kashgar  under  the  late  ruler 
Yakoob  Beg  ;  and  a  paper  on  Russian  popular  legends,  especially 
the  myth  of  a  gigantic  Amazon  corresponding  to  the  Teutonic 
Brunhild.  • 

(17)  Studien  zu  Lessing's  Stt/l  in  der  Hambuiyischen  Dramaturnie. 
Von  Dr.  M.  E.  von  WiildLiei-g.    Berlin  :  KUlil.    London  :  Nutt. 

(18)  Werther  nnd  seine  Zeit.  Zur  Goethe-Literatur.  Von  J.  W.  Appell. 
Oldenburg  :  iSchulzc.    Loudon  :  Nutt. 

(19)  Das  Volksscliuusfjiel  Doctor  Juhann  Faust.  Von  Karl  En^eL 
Oldenburg  :  Sehulze.    London  :  Nutt.  ° 

(20)  Fausts  Leben.  Von  Maler  Muller.  fleilbronn :  Ilenninn-er 
London:  Nutt. 

(21)  Faust.  Mit  Einleitung  und  fortlanfender  Erklitrung  herausceooben 
von  R.  J.  Scbroer.    Th.  2.    Hcilbronn  :  Henninger.    London  :  Nutt. 

(22)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Eodenbcr"- 
Jahrg.  vui.  Hft.4.    Berlin:  Paetel.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

(23)  -^«/  der  Hohe.  Internationale  Eevae,  heraussregeben  von  L.  vou 
feacher-Masoch.  Bd.  2.  lift.  1.  Leipzig  :  Gressner  &  Schramm.  London  : 
Irubnor  &  Co. 

(24)  Itusshche  Revue.  IMonatsschrift  fur  die  Kunde  Ensslands.  Heraus- 
gegeben vou  C  Ilbttger.  Jahrg.  10.  Hft.  II.  St.  Petersburg  :  Schmitzdortf. 
London :  Siegle. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PHvETURlUM.""  CHRIST  ENTERIKGJERUSALE.M,"  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH,"  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Chrislian Marty r3."&c. 
at  the  DUUC  GALLERY. 35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  toSix.  Is. 

GEOSVENOR  GAIjIiEB,Y. 

GROSVENOR  GALLERY.— WINTER  EXHIBITION  at 
the  GROSVENOR  GALLERY,  NOW  OPEN,  from  Ten  till  Six,  with  a  COLLECTION 
of  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  and  a  complete  COLLECTION  of  the  WORKS  of 
G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A.,  forming  the  first  of  a  Series  of  Annual  Winter  Exhihitions  illustrating 
the  Works  of  the  most  enunent  Livin;;  Painters,   Admission.  Is.   Season  Tickets,  5s. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

PORTRAIT  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

ETCHED  BY  TAUL  RAJON, 

From  the  Drawing  by  F.  \V.  Burton,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery. 

The  only  authentic  Portrait  of  the  Author  of  "  Romola." 

On  vellum   £5  5s.    [     Ou  Japanese  paper. .. .  £3  3s. 

"  A  dignified  nnd  expressive  record  of  how  she  nppcnred  in  the  well-remembered  drawlnfr- 

rooni  by  lie^ent's  i'urk  M.  Paul  Kajon,  always  liappy  in  tlie  treatment  of  lu-ads,  lids 

made  an  Etching  of  this  portrait,  felicitously  preserving  the  sisnificancc  of  the  original." 

  Times, 

SEELEY  &  CO.,  .^1  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

lOTORIA    UNIVERSITY,    MANCHESTER.  —  Appoint- 

'  ments  are  about  to  be  made  by  the  Connrll  to  EX  AMINERSIIIFS  in  the  following 
subjects:  11)  Classics,  (,-2)  Pliilosophy,  (y)  Political  Econnmy.  (.4)  English  Language  and 
LitLTnturc,  (.">")  French,  1,0)  German,  (7)  Mathematics.  (S)  En;;ineerihg,  (9)  Physics,  (10) 
Chemistry,  (II)  Pllyslolo;^y,  (12)  Zooloiry,  iKi)  IJutanv,  (14)  Geology  and  Pnlreontology.  The 
npliuintiuents  are  made  for  a  term  ul  thive  yi^ars,  and'  candidates  are  at  liberty  to  oJit-r  them- 
selves lor  the  Examinersliip  in  min  e  t!i:Mi  one  subject.  Applications  of  Candidates  must  be 
made  oil  or  bciore  February  1,  lsb2.  luiormatiou  as  to  duties,  stipends,  &c.,  maybe  had  oa 
aijpiication  to  the  Kcgisirar. 

J.  G.  GREENWOOD,  Vice- Chancellor, 
II.  ADAMSON,  Heyistrar, 
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PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  EXAMINATION. 
UNIVEUSITY  of  LONDON.— A  CLASS  in  all  the  sulijoi-ta  (including  iiracticid 
worltl  for  this  Examination  will  l>L'iin  in  Junimrv  at  ST.  BAKTUOl.O.MEWS  IIOSl'l  1  AL 
and  COLLEGE,  and  will  be  continued  till  the  Jixivminations  in  .Tul.v.  The  Class  is  open  to 
Candidates  who  are  not  students  of  the  iloi|iital,  as  well  os  to  Studcuti. 
i<o(ti;li/-Rev.  O.  Henslow,  M.  A..  Christ's  Coll.,  Cauib.,  Lecturer  on  liotany  to  the  Hospital, 
ifoo.'ooy— Norman  Moore,  M.D.  St.  Cutli.  Coll.,  Cumb.,  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Auatomy 
to  the  Hospital.  ,  . 

Chemisr,i/-U.  E.  Armstrons,  Ph.D..  F.Ii.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry. 
i'Ai/sif.s-Frederick  Wornuek,  B.Se.  (Loud.),  Ueinoustrutor  of  Fhyai<-.  to  the  Ilospital. 
Fee  lor  the  whole  Course  (ineludini;  Chemicals),  to  Students  of  the  Ilospital,  JCS  8s.  i  to 
others,  £10 10s.  e 
Particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the\V.\RT>EN  of 
the  College.  St.  Bartholomew's  Ilospital,  E.C.   A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1810.  , 
FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
For  intendins  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers. Land  Agents.  Surveyors,  Colonists.  &c. 
The  COLLEGE  FARM,  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  surrounds  the 
College,  with  which  it  is  in  connexion,  and  is  a  flue  mixed  Farm  of  about  6U0  Acres. 

President-Ilh  Grace  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
Conunittce  of  Manaf/ement. 
The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE,  Chairman. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Eurl  B.VTUURST. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  Ill  "S-BE  ACII,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Lieut.-Col.  R.  NIGEL  r.  KINGSCIl  l    .  C.B.,  M.P. 
GEORGE  T.J.  SilTlli:RllN-ESrCUUKX,Esq.,M.P. 
AMBROSE  L.  GODDARD,  Esq. 
EDWARD  BOWLY.  Esq. 
AVILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esq. 
Major  T.  W.  CHESTER  M.VSTER,  M.P. 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE   and  FAIiil,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  Sic 
opply  to  the  Piii.ncipal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  Jcnuary  31. 

EDUCATION.-HIGHER  UNIVERSITY  for  LADIES,  and 
a  special  Course  of  Music  and  Art,  successful  in  producing  Artistes  of  great  power  in 
both  branches.  Fees,  including  residence,  Sixty  Guineas.— Miss  UAltltis,  College  House,  St. 
John's  Wood  Park.N.W. 

T~HE  CAMDEN  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS,  Prince  of  Wales  Road, 
Kentish  Town,  N.W.   The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Thursday,  January  ID, 

li82. 

ORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS, 

Sandall  Rond.  Camden  Road,  N.W.  The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  oa  Tues- 
day, January  21,  1882. 

HE  Misses  A.  &  R.  LEECH'S  SCHOOL  for  LITTLE 

BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  Tuesday,  January  24,  at  G5  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  Hyde 
Park,  W. 

MISS  GALE,  Certificated  Student,  Girton  College,  Canibridtre 
(Mathematical  Honours'),  rei-civga  PITPILS  to  prcjiare  for  tlie  Local  nnil  Ilifrlier 
Jjocal  Examiiiatiuns  of  Oxiord  iirid  Cunibridt'e.  and  tlie  Matriculation  Exaniinutiun  ot  tlic 
London  Univt'i'sity.— Address,  8  Conipton  Terrace,  Brijrlitou. 

R    I    G    H    T    O    N  COLLEGE. 

/'nn./;>nf-Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
17.-'-/'.  . «-     ../-  llev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A..  St.  John'.s  Conege.  Ciunl  ridge. 
A  special  ,\jrii;.  I  Ih-^  in  which  preparution  is  luatle  tor  Sniiilliurst,  Wuolwicli.  Co  ipcr's  Hill, 
and  ludiiin  Civil  Sli  I  .ce,  has  been  in  (ictivo  work  tor  .^onle  tune.     XJie  course  of  instruction 
enables  Boys  to  go  up  lor  their  examination  direct  from  the  College. 
The  NEXT  TEU.XI  -will  commence  on  Friday,  January  2?. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  .5wc(arj/. 

T  S  L  E    OF    W  I  G  H  T     COLLEGE,  RYDE. 

J-  THREE    ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  NEXT  TER.M  begins  January  2lith. 
For  particulars  apply  to  tlie  IlK.iD-MASTEU. 

O  R  T  H  I  N  G     COLLEGE,  SUSSEX. 

PrtparutiiiM  tlie  Public  Schools',  Universities,  and  Professions.  A  yearly  examina- 
tion is  held  to  ti  -i  t  iic  |.ro;,'rc?s  of  the  lioy?. 

Pro8iie(-tu=-t;s  juid  ifLL-ut  biin-t -.-L'-i  ur  tlK-  Smullmrst  and  London  Tlniverslty  Examinations 
forwarded  on  application,    l  lic  1  1 1\S  l'  'J'Eli  M  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  January  25. 
I'm,.-, I  "I   -Mr.  W.  i:.  LLOYD  TREVOR. 
T7cc-Pn/icjpa?-Mr.  i  REDEiac  LoWE.  13. A.,  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge. 

ex.  ANDREW'S    COLLEGE,    CHARDSTOCK,  Dorset— 

Terms  moderate  and  inclusive.    NEXT  TERM  begins  January  27,  1882. -Apply  to 

School  SECKKT.illY. 

■yiCTORIA  C0LL1-:GE,  jersey.— a  Public  School,  with 

•     siwcial  .advantages  of  climate  and  imusual  opportunities  of  acqiiiring  modern  Languages. 

Board  and  tuition  in  no  case  exceed  £70  a  year  I'rinciiKil,  R.  HALLE  Y  CHAMBERS,  M. A., 

with  ten  Assistant  Musters. 

RINITY  college  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Founded  bv  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Cot.lis.  D.D.    The  Warden.  RKII  VKI)  F.  CURRY, 
M.A.,  is  ns"i~ted  bv  Seven  He^idsnt  .Ma-vteis.    Clussieul  an.l  Mo 
the  Universitii    immI  nil  eompetitiv 


Examinntii 

tions.  Great  iitti  ii [ini  paid  to  _Muderii  Liingiuiges.  .liiiiii 
Large  Playing  I  ields.  Gymnasium,  Fives  Courts,  &e.  ite. 
annum  Apply  to  the  W,vkden. 


Oo  and  bO  (J  11 


lioys. 
U3  per 


^MESBURY  HOUSE,  PAGE  HEATH,  BICKLEY,  Kent. 

Eev.  EDMUND  FOWLE,  Author  of  a  very  successful  Series  of  Latin  and 
Greek  School  Books,  receives  THIRTY-THREE  BOYS  under  the  age  of  litteen, 
to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools. 

ARMY,  CIVIL   SERVICE,   STUDEN'T  INTERPRETER- 

SHIPS,  S;c.~A  successful  TUTOR,  the  Author  of  sevenil  Works  si)ec  ally  adnptcd  for 
the  Army,  &c..  prepares  CANDIDATES  lor  all  Examinations — Address,  Tb'TOit,  72  Sher- 
Ijtooke  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 

ELICATE   BOYS.— A  Married    OXFORD  GR.\DUATE 

(without  other  duties)  receives,  in  a  larsc  Country  Hou'se,  with  twenty  acres  of  j^ronnds, 
SIX  TKIVATE  PUl'ILS,  who  need  especial  care.-iM.A.,  :Mil]bank  House,  near  Malvern. 


c 


ANDIDATES    for    MATRICULATIOX    at    the  English 

Universities  are  received  and  prepared  ut  the  COLLEGE,  ISLE  of  CUMBRAE,  N.B. 
All  applications  should  be  made  to  the  Very  llev.  the  PuovosT  of  Cumukae,  the  College, 
Isle  ol  Cumbrae,  N.B. 

DUCATIONAL.— GERMAN  TUTOR,  ivsidin-  with  Clerfry- 

man's  widow  and  finnily,  receives  small|nnniher  nf  PI  l'I  I,S.  (  niMiVir table  and  cheerful 
home.  Swinnniui^-biitli ;  phi}  i:round.  Sound  Eti;;ii-<h  j;u  u;  i.tion.  Trench  and  German 
Bpoken.   Music— Address,  Tl  tor,  Lon  gmore  Jfousc,  \\  est  llromwich. 

ESLEYAN  COLLEGE,  TAUNTON.— TTE.\1)-M A STER- 

S![IP._7n  eon<eciiien.-e  ..f  the  relircment.  in  .T  ii!    nr  \  t.  ( Tlln  M  AS  .Sllll.v,  Fs.i.,  B.A.. 


must  I  f  rent  to  .Mr.  Kliul.SALU  B.lltMcurr,  Tiiuiiton, 
obtained. 


\pplit 

^.1  rr.  i.r  till-  Weslevan 
1.  .Vli  eouinuiiiierttions 
tlier  particulars  may  be 


LIBRARIAN    or    SECRETARY.  —  The   Advertiser,  aged 
Thii  ly-flve,  is  dcsir.niK  of  a  KE-F,  X( !  .\  < .  T \1  K  N  T  ns  uhavc.  Una  held  a  public  position 

in  similar  eajiaeity  fiir  sixteen  years.    I  ll    lii-li  -t  r(  lerenees  and  security  can  be  yiven  

Address.  LlUi-.Jl,22  Ouillord  Street.  Kus-i  11  Sci.Kiie.  W.C. 


BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 
Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    C  rntrni  and  quiet.    ],onL?  established.    Suites  of 
Roome.  SpaciousCotfee-roomforLadiesiind  G^;ntlemen,  Sea- Water  Service  in  thelloiel. 

BENJN.  BULL.  Manaytr, 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &,c. 


GUN     F  I  R  E    and    L  I  F  E  OFFICES!. 

^  THREADNEHDLK  STREET,  E.G.        CHARINQ  CROSS,  S.W. 

(JXi'OUD  STUEE T  (Corner  of  Verc  Street),  W. 
FIRE.   Established  1710.    Home  and  Foreign  Insurances  at  moderote  rates. 
LIFE.  Established  1»10.  Specially  low  rates  lor  young  lives.  Iiiimediute  settlement  of  claims. 


gCOTTISH 


UNION    and  NATIONAL 

COilPANY.    Established  1821. 


INSURANCE 


CAPITAL  SIX  MILLIONS  STERI,I::G. 

Invested  Funds,  X2,"oo,000.        Yearly  Revenue,  £600,000. 

SPECIAL  BONUS  POLICIES 

At  Premiums  which  do  not  exceed  and.  in  many  eases,  arc  less  than  those  of  othe» 
olllces  without  prutits, 

£250                £1,000  £-500 

for             Secured  by  Payment  of  for 

£5  5s.                   £  2  1  £10  lOs. 

yearly,  at  age  31  next  birthday. 

They  share  in  Profits  when  the  Premiums  received,  with  4  per  cent,  compound  interPt 
amount  to  the  SUM  ASSUKEU. 

FIRE  INSURANCE  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS. 
Chirp  Offices. 


EDINBURGH. 
35  St.  Ahdkew  Squabb. 


LONDON. 
3  King  William  Stekkt,  E.C. 


IVrORTHERN      ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

'  Establislicd  1(130.      1  MOOKGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Subscribed  Lapital,  iS.I'OO.Olio.  of  which  paid  up  £300,000. 
!■  li  e  Reserve  Funds.  £G',i»,lU!<. 
Life  Funds  us  per  last  account,  £1,653,02$. 

piIffiNIX         FIRE  OFFICE^ 

LO.MIiARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Established  1782. 
Insurances  aiiainst  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secrelarf. 


COMMERCIAL 


c 


UNION  ASSURANCE 

FIRE.  LIFE,  MARINE. 


COMPANY, 


Capital  fully  subscribed    £2,.')n0,n00. 

Capital  paid  up    £2.'>0,ooo. 

Life  Funds  in  Special  Trust  for  Lile  Policy  Holders  exceeds  £660,000. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income,  £9:)7,otiO. 
CHIKP  Ol-FICH.S-19  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
West  Esu  0fkices_8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

MPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

■  Established  lson._l  OLD  BROAD  STRRRT.  F,.C.;  and  22  PAT.L  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  FAIU  UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  cozens  smith.  Claitral  Mann,,cr^ 


HE     QUEEN     OF    TABLE  WATERS. 


"  A  household  luxury  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe." 

Sanitary  jRecoj-d, 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

1  o,o  o  o,o  o  o. 

T^URNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

TUKdUGIIOUT  on  .MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liheral.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  ExtraCbarge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  pricedratalo-'ue.withTenns.iiostfree.— ■J48.249,  and  250  Tottenham  Couit  iCoudr 
audit),  20,and21MorwellStreet,  W.  £stabli<hed  1862. 


JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


FOR  DADOS,  W4.LLS,  AND  SCREENS. 
From  15s.  per  piece. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

C.  HINDLEY  &  SONS, 

200  TO  204  -aUr  OXFORD   STREET,  W. 


FRY'S 
COCOA. 


COLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 
MEDALS,  SYDNEY,  1880.    MELBOURNE,  1881. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA 

'■  A  most  dt'lifious  and  valuable  article." 

Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S    COCOA  EXTRACT 

strictly  pure."— W.  W.  Stoddart, 

F.I.C,  F  C.S.,  Cili/  Ana!i/st,  £r!sto7. 
FIFTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


SPECTACLES  versus  BLINDNESS. 

ONE-FOURTtI  of  those  suffering  from  blindness  can  trace  their 
calnniitv  to  tlie  use  of  common  spectaetcs  or  knscs  imperfectlv  adapted  to  the  sight. 
]\rr^II£NUY"LAUltAXCi;.F.S.S..ucnlist  Onticitm.  PLIISONALLV  adapts  Iils  Improved 
S|n*ctucles  lit  Iiis  rcsi<li.iue.  "t  Kn<i^lciyh  (inrdi  iis.  Lnston  Square.  London,  daily  (Saturdays 
cxrci.tul)  tvti  to  lour.     SIK  .11  LU;s  BENKnifT  writes  have  tried  tlie  principal 

uiiticians  in  J.i  iultiu  witln  nt  success,  but  your  spectacles  suit  me  adniiniljly.  Tlie  clearness  of 
yuiir  u'lassis.  us  mmi  avcd  with  otln  is.  is  really  Mirprisingr."  1)R.  BIRD,  Chelmsford,  late 
"Sur;'coii-.\l!i.  I'l'.  \V.i;.>L.  \vri!cs  :  "  I  could  not  have  leiievcd  it  possible  that  my  sight  could 
hit\ L- licoi  uuicli  iiii|'i"^»<l  Hint  ri  lii  v  ul  at  m>-  nu'c.  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  print, 
ultlunuh  siill'crin:'  Intiii  catnrjirt  i.ii  t!ic  ri'-liteyc."  Siniilnr  testimoniats  from  John  Lowe, 
K<«i-.  ^LO...I.l*.  L\un.  rtivsieiiiii  to  II.R.H.  the  I'rince  ot  Wal.s  ;  Yen.  Archdeacon  Palmer 
Clitton  ;  Lient.-Uen.  Mac-nuiiU-n,  linntwood  ;  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  S.  Alary'srAbbey^ 
Ilcndon,  and  hundreds  ol  others.  Air.  Lauruuce  s  Pamphlet,  "Spectacics,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,"  post  free. 
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EASTERN  EUROPE. 

THE  troubles  -whicli  Austria  has  to  confront  in  Dalmatia 
and  the  occupied  provinces  are  sufficiently  serious  to 
necessitate  military  preparations  on  a  considerable  scale. 
The  regiments  quartered  in  the  disturbed  districts  are  to 
be  brought  up  to  their  fall  war  strength,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  by  this  means  the  Government  will 
have  a  force  of  at  least  thirty  thousand  men  at  its 
disposal.  The  serious  character  of  the  operations  con- 
templated has  further  been  marked  by  an  inevi- 
table appeal  to  the  Delegations  for  money,  and  by 
a  formal  and  very  stringent  notice  being  given  to  the 
journals  that  severe  punishment  will  follow  on  any  news 
being  published  that  would  be  of  any  assistance  to  the 
enemy.  It  is  thus  war  on  which  Austria  is  embarking,  if 
war  on  a  small  scale.  Hitherto  the  incidents  of  the 
struggle,  if  accurately  reported,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
show  anything  like  a  state  of  regular  war.  Small  bands 
of  insurgents,  scarcely  ever  exceeding  two  hundred  in 
number,  attack  an  outlying  post  where  an  officer  and  a 
handful  of  soldiers  are  keeping  watch.  They  are  repulsed, 
but  they  manage  to  inflict  a  few  losses  and  to  carry  off 
their  own  numerous  dead.  Other  bands  pounce  on 
convoys  of  provisions,  and  sometimes  gratify  their 
hopes  of  plunder.  Others,  again,  fall  on  parties  of  gen- 
darmes, and  carry  off  prisoners,  whom  they  kill  and 
mutilate  with  all  the  barbarities  which  the  ingenuity 
of  savages  can  suggest.  But  it  is  not  because  a 
few  insurgents  do  these  things  that  Austria  has  to 
make  preparations  for  war  ;  it  is  because  in  the  oc- 
cupied provinces  there  are  not  any  inhabitants  who 
are  not  insurgents.  The  whole  population  is  against 
Austria,  although  each  of  its  sections  is  ready  to  tear  the 
others  in  pieces.  Society  is  in  that  very  primitive  state  in 
which  every  man's  hand  is  against  his  brother,  and  all  are 
against  the  outsider  who  bids  them  keep  the  peace.  But 
the  geographical  position  of  these  interesting  savages  is 
such  that  they  cannot  be  left  to  the  mere  workings  of 
their  own  sanguinary  thoughts.  They  are  acted  on  by 
currents  of  thought  and  feeling  coming  from  a  closely 
neighbouring  world.  The  Mahometans  are  agitated  by 
the  breath  of  that  curious  movement  of  the  Mahometan 
world  which  is  known  as  Pan-Islamism.  The  Christians, 
if  they  are  to  be  complimented  with  the  name,  are  more  or 
less  penetrated  with  the  vague  aspirations  which  are 
summed  up  m  Panslavism,  These  impulses  fi'om  outside 
have  lately  acted  with  a  force  greater  than  usual.  The 
Sultan  has  decided  that  he  must  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  Pan-Islamism  if  he  does  not  wish  to  be 
crushed  by  it,  and  the  Servian  Government  has  found 
itself  obliged  to  arrest  the  Metropolitan,  who  was 
becoming  too  conspicuous  as  the  champion  of  Panslav- 
ism._  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
foreign  Governments,  as  Governments,  are  inclined  to 
give  Austria  trouble,  or  even  secretly  to  foment  insur- 
rection. Austria  professes  to  be  satisfied,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  profession,  that 
Russia  is  not  working  Panslavism,  and  that  the  Sultan 
is  not  working  Pan-Islamism,  to  her  hurt.  The  Prince  of 
Monteneguo,  who  is  most  nearly  touched  by  the  Bosnian 
insurrection,  is  admitted  at  Vienna  to  be  behavino-  as 
well  as  he  can  possibly  be  expected  to  behave  under  very 
<lifficult  circumstances.  The  Servian  Government  has 
given  an  unquestionable  sign  of  its  adhesion  to  the  cause 
of  order  by  its  arrest  of  the  Metropolitan.    The  outside 


influences  that  fan  the  Bosnian  insurrection  are  the  in- 
fluences of  popular  thought,  not  the  influences  of  authori- 
tative dii'cction ;  and  the  basis  of  the  insurrection  is  the 
love  of  anarchy  which  fastens  on  a  people  that  has  never 
known  aught  but  anarchy,  and  cannot  conceive  or  endure 
anything  but  anarchy. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrec- 
tion was  the  resolution  of  Austria  to  introduce  the  con- 
scription into  the  occupied  provinces.    The  contingent 
which  it  was  proposed  to  draw  from  the  provinces  waa 
small,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  thousand  disaffected  recruits 
to  the  vast  and  efficient  army  of  Austria  was  no  gain  in 
itself,  and  if  a  gain  at  all,  could  only  be  obtained  at  a  cost 
ludicrously  disproportionate  to  its  value.    The  enforce- 
ment of  the  conscription  was  only  used  as  a  convenient 
and  convincing  means  of  raising  the  real  issue  between 
Austria  and  the  inhabitants  of  tho  occupied  provinces. 
They  claimed  to  belong  to  a  sort  of  No  Man's  Land, 
where  Christians  might  give  themselves  up  to  Panslavism 
and  Mahometans  to  Pan-Islamism  at  their  own  sweet  will, 
and  all  might  cut  each  other's  throats  as  religious  fana- 
ticism or  secular  impartiality  might  dictate.  Nothing 
could  tend  more  directly  to  knock  this  notion  out  of  their 
heads  than  to  show  them  that  they  had  to  serve  in  an  army 
which  might  any  day  be  directed  to  confront  Panslavism 
or    to  march    to    fealonica,    and   must   be  continually 
employed  in  suppressing  national  habits  of  robbery  and 
murder.     The  Sultan  was  at  first  inclined  to  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  the  conscription  into  the  pro- 
vinces, and  there  can  be  little  question  that  he  was  tech- 
nically right.    Theoretically  the  Bosnians  are  his  subjects, 
and  public  law  would  regard  as  a  monstrosity  the  doc- 
trine that  the  subjects  of  one  Sovereign  can  be  made 
to  serve  in  the  army  of  another.    But  Austria  was  not 
in   a   position   to  trouble  herself   about  legal  niceties. 
She   could   always  fall  back  on  that  strange  novelty, 
tho  mandate  of  Europe ;  and,  if  it  could  be  urged  that 
the  mandate  of  Europe  did  not  extend  to  applying  a 
conscription  to  the  Sultan's  soldiers,  she  also  could  reply 
that  she  had  got  the  special  mandate  of  Pi'ince  Bismarck: 
— which  answers  the  purpose  as  well,  if  not  better.  Prince 
Bismarck  told  the  Sultan  to  drop  his  protest,  and  the 
Sultan  dropped  it.    The  other  Powers  tacitly  ratified  the 
action  of  Austria,  and  it  is  with  the  earnest  wishes  of 
enlightened  Europe  for  her  speedy  and  complete  success 
that  she  embarks  on  the  very  difficult  task  of  introducing 
order  into  traditional  homes  of  anarchy.    The  painful  ex- 
periences which  we  and  France  have  been  good  enough  to 
afford  her  have  happily  convinced  her  in  time  of  the  folly 
of  underrating  the  power  of  barbarians  in  a  barren  and 
mountainous  country,  and  having  realized  that  it  was  war 
she  had  got  to  make,  she  has  had  the  good  sense  to  take 
the  field  with  an  overpowering   force.     Even  at  the 
best,  the  task  she  has   set   herself  is  one  of  a  very 
disagreeable   and   even   painful   kind.     The  hardships 
which  her  troops   must   endure   in  a  winter  campaign 
against  an  enemy  which  will  be  always  trying  to  elude 
their  grasp  cannot  fail  to  be  severe ;  and  the  pi'ovinces, 
when  conquered,  will  have  to  be  held  down  with  a  vigour 
which  will  try  the  patience  of  those  who  apply  it  quite  as 
much  as  that  of  those  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

But,  however  much  Austria  may  dislike  doing  what 
she  has  got  to  do,  she  will  ultimately  have  her  reward  in 
the  principles  she  will  have  established,  the  good  she 
will  have  wrought,  and  the  confirmation  she  will  haye 
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given  to  European  opinion.  She  will  have  planted  civili- 
zation wliero  civilization  does  not  exist,  and  made  order 
reign  wLere  order  is  unknown.  She  has  brnshed  away 
some  of  the  Sultan's  theoretical  claims  very  much  as 
France  brushed  them  away  in  the  case  of  Tunis,  and  in 
both  cases  the  Great  Powers  have  so  far  ratified  the  act  as 
to  haye  left  the  Sultan  to  make  an  empty  protest.  Bat 
there  the  parallel  ends.  A  year  ago  Tunis  was  a  perfectly 
peaceful  country,  which  was  happy  in  its  own  way  and 
satisfied  with  its  sovereign,  and  in  which  life  and  pro- 
perty were  reasonably  safe.  Into  this  abode  of  Oriental 
order  France  has  introduced  an  anarchy  not  far  short  of 
that  which  prevails  in  Bosnia.  It  is  quite  true  that 
France  did  not  mean  to  create  anarchy.  No  one  supposes 
that  she  had  any  intentions  so  evil.  She  went  to  Tunis 
for  nothing  worse  than  to  get  concessions  for  Frenchmen, 
and  to  please  M.  Roustan  and  his  adventurous  friends. 
Perh.aps  she  also  wished  to  learn,  by  what  seemed  a  short 
and  safe  experiment,  what  kind  of  army  she  had  got,  and 
how  it  was  managed.  This  object,  at  any  rate,  has  been 
achieved.  But,  if  France  did  not  mean  to  create  anarchy, 
she  has  created  it ;  whereas  Austria  finds  anarchy,  and 
means  to  suppress  it.  In  Eastern  Europe,  as  everywhere 
else,  the  first  and  only  thing  is  to  look  at  the  facts.  What 
is  true  in  one  place  is  quite  untrue  in  another.  Anarchy 
does  exist  in  Bosnia ;  it  does  not  exist  in  Servia.  When 
Austria  spends  blood  and  money  in  putting  down  anarchy 
in  Bosnia,  she  is  doing  a  good  thing.  If  from  mere  aggres- 
sive ambition  she  attacked  Servia,  she  would  be  doing  a 
very  bad  thing  ;  and  the  distinction  is  quite  as 
much  realized  at  Vienna  as  it  can  be  in  London. 
She  has  interests  at  stake  in  Bosnia  which  amply 
enable  her  to  interfere,  and  she  interferes  not  only  for  the 
general  good  of  Europe,  but  with  the  concurrence  of 
Europe  as  the  pi'oper  agent  for  a  good  purpose.  And  very 
much  that  may  be  said  of  Austria  with  regard  to  Bosnia 
applies  to  England  as  regards  Egypt.  Anarchy  does  not 
exist  in  Egypt,  and  every  effort  of  patience,  every  art  of 
good  advice  and  diplomatic  ingenuity  should  be  exhausted 
in  trying  to  ward  off  anarchy.  If  it  shows  itself,  it  will 
be  for  the  general  good  of  Europe  that  it  should  be  sup- 
pressed ;  and  England  will  be  called  to  take  an  active 
part  in  its  suppression,  not  only  by  her  unquestionable 
interests  or  her  distinct  pledges,  but  also,  unless 
matters  are  much  mismanaged,  by  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  Europe. 


GAMBETTA'S  FALL. 

MGAMBETTA  has  shown  on  a  most  conspicuous 
•  stage  and  in  a  most  striking  manner  that  a 
man  may  unmake  as  well  as  make  himself.  He  is  the 
sole  author  of  his  own  fall.  If  it  had  been  a  strongly 
placed  enemy  on  whose  overthrow  he  was  bent,  he  could 
not  have  taken  more  pains  to  accomplish  it.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  Minister  can  be  said  with  truth  to  have  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  bring  about  his  own  defeat,  but  it  is 
not  an  overcharged  description  of  M.  Gameetta's  tactics 
during  the  last  week.  There  is  a  perverse  ingenuitj^  about 
the  way  in  which  he  has  united  opposing  factions  against 
himself,  and  contrived  that  those  who  are  most  with  him 
on  one  point  shall  be  most  against  him  on  another.  Either 
of  ]M.  Gajibetta's  mistakes  would  have  been  serious 
had  it  stood  alone,  but  alone  either  might  have 
been  got  over.  It  is  the  combination  that  has  been 
fatal,  because  it  is  this  that  has  prevented  him  from 
Binding  effective  support  on  either  side  of  the  Chamber. 
There  must  be  a  majority  among  the  deputies  who  dis- 
like the  notion  of  unlimited  revision,  involving  as  it  does 
the  mischievous  possibility  of  a  constituent  assembly. 
There  may  even  be  a  majority  who,  if  the  question  had 
been  raised  in  a  different  way  and  at  a  different  time,  would 
not  have  allowed  M.  Gambetta  to  go  to  the  country  as  the 
advocate  of  ticndlnde  //sfe  against  tScrutin  cV arrondissenient . 
But  on  the  first  of  these  points  M.  Gambetta  had  con- 
trived to  give  bitter  offence  to  the  advanced  Republicans, 
while  he  had  deprived  the  moderate  Ilepublicans  of  the 
one  means  by  which  the  proposal  of  unlimited  revision 
could  consistently  be  resisted.  Not  a  year  ago  revision 
was  esteemed  a  mere  craze  of  the  Extreme  Left.  The 
advocacy  of  it  was  left  to  men  of  the  stamp  of  M.  Barodet. 
When  allowance  is  made  for  the  singular  origin  of  the 
present  French  Constitution,  and  for  the  short  time  for 
which  it  had   been   in  force,  it  had  shown  an  unex- 


pected capacity  of  taking  root.  If  M.  Gambetta  had 
made  opposition  to  any  revision  vv^hatever  the  foun- 
dation of  his  canvass  last  summer,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  carried  the  electors  with 
him.  By  taking  his  stand  on  partial  revision,  he  ac- 
customed the  country  to  the  idea  that  the  Constitution 
wanted  amendment,  and  involved  himself  in  a  serious 
dliliculty  of  interpretation.  Out  of  one  and  tiie  same 
clause  in  the  Constitution  there  had  to  be  got  an  author- 
ization of  partial  revision,  and  a  prohibition  of  complete 
revision.  Unluckily,  the  article  in  question  did  not  lend 
itself  at  all  kindly  to  this  double  process.  It  simply  declares 
that  the  Chambers  shall  have  the  right  to  declare  either  of 
their  own  accord  or  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  that  there  is  cause  for  a  revision  of  the  Con- 
stitutional laws  ;  and  that  after  the  two  Chambers  shall 
have  come  to  this  resolution  they  shall  unite  themselves  in 
National  Assembly  and  proceed  to  revision.  M.  Gambetta 
chose  to  construe  these  words  as  giving  the  two  Chambers 
a  power  not  merely  of  specifying  beforehand  the  matters 
upon  which  revision  is  needed,  but  of  limiting  the  action  of 
the  National  Assembly  to  those  matters  and  no  others. 
In  his  speech  on  Thursday  he  argued  that  all  constituent 
assemblies  had  had  their  work  prescribed  for  them  iu 
advance.  This  necessary''  precaution  was  to  be  found  iu 
every  Constitution  in  Europe,  and  the  French  Consti- 
tutions of  1795  '^'^'l  1848  had  explicitly  given  to  the 
Legislature  the  right  of  determining  to  what  particulars 
revision  should  be  confined.  This  would  bo  an  excellent 
argument  if  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitutions  of 
1795  or  1S48  had  been  in  question,  but  as  M.  Gambetta 
applied  it,  it  only  gave  prominence  to  the  fact  that  the 
Constitution  of  1875  has  not  been  explicit  on  this  point. 
When  the  framers  of  former  Constitutions  wished  to  give 
the  Legislature  this  particular  right  they  gave  it  in  precise 
words,  and  to  reason  with  M.  Gambetta  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1875  mast  be  held  to  give  the  same,  though  these 
precise  words  are  omitted,  is  to  make  public  instrument;^ 
mean  whatever  the  Minister  for  the  time  being  wishes 
them  to  mean. 

Perhaps  M.  Gambetta  would  have  survived  even  this 
embarrassment  if  he  had  not  been  confronted,  when  address- 
ing the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  Government 
Revision  Bill,  by  the  inquiry  what  would  be  the  proper 
course  to  take  if  the  National  Assembly  should  disregard 
the  limitations  imposed  on  it,  and  go  on  to  revise  the  Con- 
stitution in  other  particulars  than  those  indicated  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Chambers?  M.  Gambetta's  reply  was  to 
the  effect  that  this  would  be  a  matter  for  the  President  of 
the  Republic  to  determine ;  and  that,  whatever  his  con- 
clusions might  be,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
Minister  to  give  effect  to  them.  In  spite  of  M.  Grevy's 
disclaimer  of  the  PaLc,  it  may  be  assumed  with  some  con- 
fidence that,  had  this  contingency  ai'isen,  M.  Gambetta 
would  not  have  found  a  President  to  give  effect  to  the 
Minister's  conclusions.  Probably  M.  Gambetta's  language 
before  the  Committee  meant  nothing  more  than  that 
the  speaker  was  irritated  by  unlooked-for  opposition 
and  by  the  necessity  of  inventing  a  theory  on  which 
to  justify  his  declaration  that  the  revising  Assembly 
could  not  pull  the  Constitution  to  pieces  at  its  pleasure. 
But  his  words  were  used  against  him  with  excellent  effect. 
They  afforded  a  common  ground  on  which  all  his  op- 
ponents could  meet.  The  Extreme  Right  and  the  Extreme 
Left  are  alike  impatient  of  any  limitation  of  the  powers 
of  the  Congress,  because  both  would  be  prepared  upon 
occasion  to  snatch  a  vote  which  should  completely  change 
the  existing  constitutional  order.  The  moderate  Repub- 
licans dislike  the  freedom  with  which  M.  Gambetta  makes 
the  Constitution  mean  just  what  he  wishes,  and  the  com- 
posure with  which  he  looks  forward  to  the  conceivable 
necessity  of  disregarding  anything  that  the  National 
Assembly  may  think  fit  to  enact.  It  is  probable  that  the 
discussions  wlilcli  have  been  going  on  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  revising  Assembly's  powei's  have  opened  many  eyes  to 
the  danger  of  meddling  with  the  Constitution  at  all. 
According  to  the  more  generally  received  interpretation  of 
the  Eighth  Clause,  the  Assembly  would  be  free  to  deal  with 
the  Coiistitutioninany  way  it  likes,  even  though  the  Legisla- 
ture may  have  sought  to  define  and  restrict  its  powers  before- 
hand. According  to  M.  Gambetta's  interpretation  it  can  only 
be  prevented  from  dealing  with  the  Constitution  in  any  way 
it  likes  by  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  a  rigiit  to  give  effect  to  the  original  reso- 
lutions of  the  two  Chambers.    Neither  of  these  alter- 
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natives  seems  likely  to  promote  the  stability  of  the 
Republic,  and  moderate  politicians  may  naturally  distrust 
a  Minister  who  insists  on  their  making  a  choice  between 
them. 

A  smaller  man  than  M.  Gamretta  would  have  been  con- 
tent with  having  one  ground  of  quarrel  with  the  Chamber, 
when  this  one  gTound  was  of  so  comprehensive  a  character 
as  the  issue  between  limited  and  unlimited  revision.  But 
M.  Gambetta,  with  the  patient  foresight  that  belongs  to 
genius,  had  taken  care  to  have  a  second  ground  in  reserve. 
These  high  constitutional  questions  are  too  strong  meat 
for  somelif  the  deputies.    They  know  nothing  and  care 
nothing  about  them.    But  they  are  keenly  alive  to  every- 
thing that  concerns  the  safety  of  their  own  seats,  and 
modestly  conscious  that  outside  their  own  neighbour- 
hood their  names  are  wholly  unknown.     By  making 
the  adoption  of  Scruiiii  ds  liste  an  indispensable  condition 
of  his  remaining  in  office,  M.  Gambetta  probably  secured  a 
hostile  vote  from  many  who  would  not  have  ventured  or 
wished  to  resist  upon  the  question  of  revision.    After  all, 
the  worst  penalty  that  opposition  to  M.  Gambetta  can 
entail  is  the  loss  of  their  seats.    But  if  submission  to  M. 
Gambetta  equally  eutails  the  loss  of  their  seats,  they  have 
no  motive  for  being  submissive.     The  denunciations  of 
local  influences  and  parochial  narrowness  in  which  M. 
Gambetta  has  so  often  indulged    are   so   many  death 
warrants  to  men  who  knew  that  they  owe  their  election 
to  the  one,  and  that  they  have  been  returned  as  representa- 
tives of  the  other.    By  an  extraordinary  instance  of  short- 
sightedness M.  Gambetta  seems  to  have  calculated  that  he 
could  make  the  dose  less  unpalatable  by  simply  inserting 
the  principle  of  Scvutin  de  listc  in  the  Constitution,  and 
passing  a  Bill  to  give  effect  to  this  provision  four  years 
hence.    He  forgot  that  this  took  away  from  the  deputies 
the  one  fear  that  might  have  decided  them  to  vote  with  him. 
If  the  division  on  the  adoption  of  Scrutln  de  liste  had  had 
to  be  taken  on  the  eve  of  a  dissolution,  another  considera- 
tion would  have  come  into  play.    Those  who  voted  against 
it  would  have  been  ear-marked  before  their  constituents 
as  the  men  who  had  refused  to  M.  Gambetta  a  necessary 
instrument  of  beneficent  legislation,  and  they  might  have 
thought  the  chance  of  getting  their  names  inserted  in  the 
Grand  Elector's  list  preferable  to  the  certainty  of  being 
reckoned  among  his  adversaries.    But  with  four  years 
between  them  and  a  general  election  there  was  no  need  to 
trouble  themselves  about  the  future.    Nobody  can  say 
what  may  happen  in  the  interval,  and  in  any  prudent  cal- 
culation it  is  wiser  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents 
than  to  accept  so  long  beforehand  a  change  which  is 
certain  to  be  unpleasant  when  it  comes,  and  if  it  is  delayed 
maybe  altogether  averted.    On  both  the  issues  upon  which 
he  has  so  perversely  chosen  to  take  his  stand  M.  Gambetta 
has  been  decisively  beaten.    Seldom  has  a  conclusion  so 
impotent  been    reached  with  so  much  rapidity   by  so 
eminent  a  man. 


THE  NORTH  RIDING  ELECTION. 

THE  contest  in  the  North  Riding  has  ended  in  the 
return  of  tbe  Conservative  candidate.  Great  efforts 
were  made  on  both  sides  to  bring  up  every  possible  voter 
to  the  poll,  and  not  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  constituency 
appear  to  have  actually  voted.  The  majority  obtained  by 
the  successful  competitor  was  386,  and  it  seems  that  on 
the  last  occasion  when  the  Riding  was  contested,  which 
was  in  1868,  the  majority  by  which  the  Conservative  can- 
didate headed  the  poll  was  almost  exactly  the  same. 
Lord  Helmsley,  whose  death  caused  the  present  vacancy, 
was  a  Conservative.  Mr.  Daunay,  Avho  replaces  him,  is 
a  Conservative,  and  the  Conservative  majority,  which  is 
small  but  decisive,  is  what  it  was  thirteen  years  ago. 
On  the  face  of  things  there  does  not  seem  any-  j 
thing  very  remarkable  in  such  a  contest  or  in  such  a  j 
result.  The  supporters  of  the  Ministry  have  failed  in 
their  endeavours  to  win  a  seat ;  and  the  election  has 
shown  that  the  Ministry  has  not  won  sufficient  favour 
by  anything  it  has  done,  or  that  it  promises  to  do, 
to  upset  the_  majority  that  previously  existed  against  it. 
The  results  in  Durham  and  Lincolnshire,  where  seats  lost 
at  the  general  election  were  won  back  at  recent  by-elec- 
tions, pointed  much  more  distinctly  to  a  revulsion  in  poli- 
tical feeling.  A  special  feature  was  given  to  the  North 
Riding  election  by  the  defection  of  Lord  Zetland  from  the 
Liberal  ranks  and  by  the  neutrality  of  the  Duke  of 


Cleveland.  But  this  in  one  way  diminishes  rather  than 
increases  the  victory  obtained  ;  for,  unless  the  new  acces- 
sions of  territorial  strength  did  absolutely  nothing  for  the 
Conservatives,  they  must  be  Credited  with  doing  enough, 
by  taking  from  one  side  and  adding  to  the  other,  to 
provide  the  small  majority  which  decided  the  election; 
so  that,  apart  from  Whig  defections,  the  Conservatives 
may  be  supposed  to  have  lately  lost  some  little  ground  in 
the  constituency.  Another  special  feature  of  the  election 
was  that  the  Liberal  candidate  was  a  tenant-farmer,  and 
the  issue  presented  to  the  electors  was,  partly  at  least, 
whether  they  wished  a  landlord  or  a  tenant-farmer  to 
represent  them.  If  this  is  to  be  considered  the  main  issue 
decided,  it  is  much  more  significant  of  a  change  of  political 
and  social  feeling  that  in  such  a  home  of  territorial  ax'is- 
tocracy  a  tenant-farmer  should  have  got  within  a  small 
majority  of  a  candidate  belonging  to  a  well-known  and 
much-respected  local  family  than  that  he  should  have  been 
beaten.  A  few  years  ago  it  would  have  seemed  the  height 
of  presumption  to  every  tenant-farmer  in  the  North  Riding 
that  one  of  their  number  should  venture  to  think  of 
representing  the  constituency  in  Parliament,  and  few 
would  have  believed  that  they  would  live  to  see  the  day 
when  a  tenant-farmer,  in  a  hotly-contested  election,  would 
poll  neai'ly  eight  thousand  votes. 

But,  when  a  contest  does  undoubtedly  excite  great 
interest,  it  is  useless  to  say  that  great  interest  is  not 
excited  or  ought  not  to  be  excited.  The  North  Riding 
election  excited  much  interest  because  it  was  taken  to  be 
an  election  which  would  serve  as  a  test  whether  at  the 
next  dissolution  the  present  Ministry  is  likely  to  make  up 
for  its  inevitable  losses  in  the  boroughs  by  new  victories 
in  the  counties,  and,  what  is  perhaps  the  same  thing  in 
other  words,  what  is  the  real  attitude  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  towards  projects  of  land  reform.  That  the 
Liberal  party  will  lose  at  the  next  election  in  the  boroughs 
may  be  taken,  if  not  as  certain,  yet  as  being  as  nearly 
certain  as  anything  can  be  in  politics.  First,  because 
the  boroughs  love  change  ;  secondly,  because  the  Liberals 
have  got  many  more  borough  seats  than  their  permanent 
strength  in  tiie  borough  constituencies  warrants ;  and, 
thirdly,  because  they  will  lose  the  Irish  vote.  Their 
only  way  of  making  good  their  losses  is  to  win  in  the 
counties  ;  and  their  only  mode  of  winning  in  the  counties 
is,  if  the  franchise  remains  as  it  is,  to  get  over  a  very  large 
number  of  the  tenant-farmers.  The  North  Riding  elec- 
tion, if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  test,  may  be  taken  to  show 
that  the  Liberals  are  not  likely  to  attain  their  great  aim  of 
what  they  style  sweeping  the  counties.  It  may  also,  how- 
ever, bo  taken  to  show  that  they  are  likely  to  come  near 
sweeping  even  county  constituencies  in  which  the  here- 
ditary strength  of  the  landowners  is  very  great,  and  where 
the  Conservatives  are  aided  by  Liberal  defections.  As  to 
the  views  of  land  reform  which  are  likely  to  captivate 
tenant-farmers,  the  election  certainly  shows  that  the  voters 
of  the  North  Riding  have  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the 
wild  views  of  communism  which  the  precedent  of  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  has  suggested  to  a  small  knot  of  farmers 
elsewhere.  But  this  was  shown  not  by  one  candidate 
holding  these  views  and  the  other  opposing  them. 
Both  kept  equally  aloof  from  them.  The  programme 
of  Mr.  Rowlandson  was,  in  its  mere  terms,  one  to 
which  a  great  many  Conservatives  would  most  readily 
subscribe.  The  only  point  which  might  have  been 
supposed  to  give  rise  to  a  fair  party  difference  was  that  of 
compulsory  compensation.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  on  Conser- 
vative principles,  or  on  any  prlucij^les  which  guard  freedom 
of  contract  and  free  enjoyment  of  property,  why  the  law 
should  order  a  landlord,  who  can  find  a  tenant  willing  to  hire 
land  without  compensation  for  improvements,  not  to  let  it 
to  him  except  with  compensation.  But  the  tenant- 
farmers  think  that  this  law,  whether  defensible  in  theory 
or  not,  would  suit  them  ;  and  Conservative  tenant-farmers 
seem  to  think  this  as  much  as  Liberal  ones.  What  tenant- 
farmers  really  wish  for  they  get ;  and  his  farmer  sup- 
porters  extracted  a  declaration  from  the  Conservative 
candidate  in  favour  of  compulsory  compensation  before 
they  would  vote  for  him.  The  tenant-farmers  ruled  the 
day,  and  they  consented  just  to  land  the  Conservative 
candidate  in  safety  after  he  had  promised  them  as  much 
as  had  been  promised  by  his  opponent.  Subsequently 
he  appears  to  have  somewhat  wavered  in  his  declarations, 
but  his  critical  supporters  seem  to  have  thought  that  they 
had  squeezed  him  enough. 

An  ai'ticle  in  the  Qnurterhj  Review,  which  sums  up  with 
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great  ability — and  if  not  witli  that  perfect  accuracy  and 
fairness  which  could  hardly  be  expected,  yet  with  very  con- 
siderable success  in  making  out  a  strong  case — the  recent 
history  of  the  Ministry,  gives  English  landlords  an 
emphatic  warning  not  to  be  too  confident  that  their  posi- 
tion is  unassailable.  They  might  be  invited  in  a  similar 
spirit  not  to  misread  the  lessons  of  the  North  Riding  elec- 
tion. Their  victory  has  been  a  narrow  one,  and  has  been 
obtained  at  the  price  of  significant  concessions.  Fortu- 
nately for  their  party  the  lapse  of  their  candidate  into  an 
antiquated  protectionism  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
gratuitous.  The  electors  were  offered  a  tax  on  bread,  but 
attached  no  kind  of  importance  to  it.  They  knew 
they  had  not  the  remotest  chance  of  getting  it,  and 
did  not  attach  enough  importance  to  it  even  to  dis- 
cuss it.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  to  the 
landlords  at  the  present  crisis  than  that  they  should,  in 
defending  their  interests,  be  supposed  to  be  fighting  for 
Protection.  For  on  the  ground  of  Protection  they  must 
necessarily  be  beaten  at  every  step  in  argument ;  while  it 
is  by  sheer  argument,  by  plain,  clear,  triumphant  reason- 
ing, that  wild  projects  of  land  reform  must  and  will  be 
successfully  encountered.  The  fault  of  many  Conserva- 
tives appears  to  be  that  they  do  not  sufficiently  believe  in 
the  eS^ect  and  value  of  their  own  arguments.  They  sink 
into  a  state  of  grumbling  despair,  and  have  no  vital  con- 
fidence in  the  triumph  of  the  cause  they  think  just.  It  is 
a  necessity — perhaps  a  humiliating  necessity — of  political 
partisans  to  abuse  their  opponents ;  but  it  is  the  business 
of  statesmen  to  reasoix  rightly  and  make  right  reasoning 
prevail.  It  is  hard,  for  example,  to  understand  on  what 
principles  the  writer  in  the  Quartcrlij  lays  down  that  on 
no  account  ought' the  Liberals  to  be  relieved  from  the  task 
of  governing  Ireland,  which,  in  his  view,  they  have  dis- 
charged and  are  discharging  so  badly.  The  notion  that 
the  Liberals  have  got  into  a  scrape,  and  that  the  proper 
punishment  is  to  let  them  get  themselves  out  of  it, 
may  be  merely  a  roundabout  way  of  advising  a  few  ardent 
Conservatives  that  the  party  must  not  snatch  prema- 
turely at  power.  If  so,  it  may  be  excellent  advice ; 
but  it  concerns  a  small  part  of  a  party,  and  not 
the  nation.  What  interests  the  nation  is  not  that  a 
particular  knot  of  politicians  should  be  punished  by  having 
a  license  to  misgovern  given  them,  but  that  good  govern- 
ment should  begin  as  soon  as  possible,  if  any  better 
government  of  Ireland  is  within  the  present  power  of 
England.  There  is  a  time  for  light,  but  there  is  also  a 
time  for  leading;  and  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  closing  in  a  very  effective  way  the 
period  of  giving  such  Conservative  light  as  can  be  given  by 
the  exposure  of  alleged  error,  and  the  time  for  Conservative 
leading,  if  the  Conservatives  have  leading  to  give,  may 
be  said  to  have  arrived. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

ALTHOUGH  the  rescript  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
addressed  to  Prussians  and  not  to  Germans,  and  was 
intended  to  express  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Prussian  and 
not  of  the  German  Constitution,  the  German  Parliament 
thought  itself  so  nearly  touched  or  so  greatly  menaced  by 
its  contents  that  it  made  them  the  subject  of  a  formal  dis- 
cussion. Prince  Bismakck  accepted  the  challenge,  though, 
as  he  explained,  he  did  not  feel  in  any  way  bound  to  do  so. 
If  he  came,  he  came  not  as  Imperial  Chancellor,  but  as 
the  representative  of  Prussia,  to  give  instruction  to  the 
German  Parliament  on  points  of  Prussian  constitntional 
law  in  which  the  German  Parliament  felt  interest  and 
needed  enlightenment.  He  had  thoroughly  worked  out 
in  his  own  mind  what  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Prussian 
Constitution  are,  and  could  present  them  in  a  very  definite 
shape.  He  stated  that  in  Prussia  the  King  governs, 
and  no  one  else.  Every  act  of  the  Government  is  the 
act  of  the  King.  Every  measure  proposed  in  Parlia- 
ment is  a  measure  which  the  King  personally  proposes. 
All  officials  are  the  King's  officials,  and  all  their  acts  are 
his  acts.  Consequently  they  cannot  do  anything  or  say 
anything  except  what  he  is  pleased  they  should  do  or  say. 
If  they  criticize  any  part  of  his  policy,  and  still  more  if 
they  openly  oppose  it,  they  at  once  cease  to  be  officials, 
and  have  to  quit  their  posts.  When,  however,  they  are 
using  the  right  of  voting,  they  are  for  the  moment  acting 
not  as  officials,  but  as  ordinary  Prussian  subjects,  and  they 
may  vote  as  they  please.    This,  however,  appears  to  be  a 


consequence  of  the  Ballot  rather  than  of  any  part  of  tho 
Prussian  Constitution.  Unless  the  secresy  of  the  Ballot 
is  to  be  violated,  the  King  cannot  help  his  officials  voting 
as  they  please,  and  he  may  as  well  allow  them  the  liberty 
he  cannot  deny.  If  they  voted  openly  against  his  policy, 
their  votes  would  amount  to  a  criticism,  which  he  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  endure.  So  far  Prince  Bismarck 
only  said  what  must  have  been  familiar  to  most  of 
his  hearers,  because  it  was  a  concise  and  accurate  sketch 
of  the  letter  of  the  Prussian  Constitution.  But  Prince 
BisMAECK  was  not  satisfied  with  presenting  a  sketch 
unless  he  made  it  thorough  and  exhaustive.  The  problem 
had  occurred  to  him,  what,  under  the  Constitution,  is  the 
true  position  of  the  King's  Ministers,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  solve  it.  The  Ministers  are  not  the  guides  or 
advisers  of  the  Sovereign ;  they  are  simply  his  scapegoats. 
If  they  countersign  a  document  signed  by  the  King,  their 
signature  gives  no  sort  of  additional  validity  to  what  the 
King  has  expressed  to  be  his  pleasure.  And  their  respon- 
sibility is  precisely  the  same  whether  they  sign  a  docu- 
ment or  do  not  sign  it,  have  been  consulted  about  it  or 
have  not  been  consulted,  are  aware  or  are  not  aware  that 
it  is  going  to  be  issued.  Their  function  is  purely  that  of 
vicarious  sufferers.  The  person  of  the  King  is  inviolable. 
He  may  do  anything,  however  wrong  or  foolish,  and  he  is 
himself  secure  from  harm.  But  he  has  been  pleased  to 
think  that  some  one  ought  to  suffer  for  his  mistakes  ;  and 
therefore,  under  the  Constitution  which,  as  an  act  of  per- 
fect free  will  and  grace,  he  has  given  his  subjects,  he  has 
provided  a  set  of  persons  whom  he  keeps  near  him,  and 
any  one  of  whom  may  be  made  to  suffer  if  the  Parlia- 
ment is  in  the  humour  to  exact  vicarious  suffering  and 
insists  on  an  impeachment. 

This  is  an  ingenious,  and  very  possibly  an  accurate,  ac- 
count of  the  Prussian  Constitution,  and  of  all  constitutions 
in  which  it  is  attempted  to  provide  that  the  Sovereign 
shall  really  govern,  and  not  only  reign.  The  main  objec- 
tions to  such  a  Constitution  are,  that  it  scarcely  ever  can 
be  made  to  square  with  real  life,  and  that  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly work.  In  Prussia  it  seems  especially  grotesque  that 
Prince  Bismarck  should  describe  himself  as  a  person  who 
humbly  records  the  opinions  and  accepts  in  meek  silenc& 
the  views  of  his  Royal  master,  and  is  after  all  nothing  but 
a  whipping-boy,  ready  to  be  impeached  and  lose  his  pro- 
perty and  life  if  the  King  does  something  very  wrong. 
Anyhow,  such  a  Constitution  never  has  worked,  and  never 
can  work,  in  Prussia  or  anywhere  else.  It  supposes  that 
by  the  side  of  the  King  and  his  whipping-boys  there 
is  an  independent  Parliament  free  to  criticize  every  act 
of  the  King,  free  to  reject  his  measures,  free  to  deny 
him  money,  free  to  punish  his  whipping-boys.  Such 
a  Pai'liament  cannot  exist  by  the  side  of  a  King  who 
personally  governs  and  who  has  no  Ministers  responsible, 
because  his  acts  are  their  acts.  Some  time  or  other  a 
collision  between  such  a  Parliament  and  such  a  Sovereign, 
is  quite  unavoidable,  and  then  the  Sovereign,  if  he  wants 
really  to  govern,  must  suspend  the  Constitution.  Tho 
present  King  of  Prussia,  under  the  advice  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  did  suspend  the  Constitution  in  the  years  which 
preceded  the  struggle  of  iS66,  with  the  happiest  conse- 
quences, as  he  thinks,  to  himself,  the  King,  and  the  country. 
Or  Sovereigns  who  claim  the  right  of  purely  personal 
government  may  take  another  coui'se — and  it  is  the 
course  which  Sovereigns  generally  prefer  when  it  is  open 
to  them.  They  have  a  Parliament,  but  arrange  what  sort 
of  Parliament  they  shall  have.  They  contrive  that  not 
critics,  but  supporters  and  humble  admirers,  shall  be  re- 
turned. They  conti'ol  the  elections,  buy,  threaten,  and 
cajole  ;  so  that  all  their  acts  ai'e  equally  the  acts  of  the 
Parliament,  and  there  is  no  need  of  whipping-boys,  as  no 
one  wishes  any  Minister  to  be  whipped.  This  was  the 
system  of  governing  elaborated  by  the  First  Napoleon,  and 
adopted  with  considerable  success  by  the  Third.  It  is 
attended  with  many  temporaiy  advantages  to  the  ruler, 
but  it  has  its  weak  points.  Not  only  does  it  demoralize 
the  nation  generally,  but  it  groups  the  most  demoralized 
portion  of  the  nation  round  the  ruler,  and  the  moment 
danger  comes,  the  moi'e  subservient  Parliaments  are,  tho 
more  certain  they  seem  to  be  to  turn  against  the  ruler  to 
whom  in  his  hours  of  ease  they  were  abjectly  devoted. 

In  the  Germany  of  the  present  day  such  a  system  of 
government  is  impossible.  The  Germans  are  not  suffi- 
ciently demoralized  to  stand  it,  and  the  Emperok  is  far  too 
honourable  and  has  too  much  self-respect  to  put  it  iu 
practice.    The  alternative  course  of  suspending  the  Con- 
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stitution  might  be  tried  in  Grermany  as  it  was  tried  in 
Prussia,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  could  be  equally 
successful.    An  end  would  be  put  to  the  German  Empire, 
such  as  Prince  Bismarck  created  it,  if  the  German  Parlia- 
ment was  silenced  or  suspended.    The  small  States  came 
into  a  big  system,  but  they  came  into  a  big  system  in 
which  they  were  represented  by  a  common  Parliament.  A 
league  of  Sovereigns  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Sove- 
reign of  Prussia  would  be  a  German  Empire  of  a  totally 
different  kind  from  the  German  Empire  that  now  exists  ; 
and,  although  such  an  Empire  might  go  on  for  a  time, 
through  the  force  of  habit  and  of  military  discipline,  it 
■would  contain  tbe  seeds  of  an  inevitable  decay.  The 
bonds  of  union  that  draw  Germany  together  are  by  no 
means  strong,  and  do  not  appear  to  get  much  stronger. 
The  most  powerful,  perhaps,  is  the  pride  of  Germans  in 
Germany  ;  and  this  pride  would  die  away  if  an  artifi- 
cial union  was  maintained  merely  by  force.    The  minor 
Sovereigns  would  also  feel  that  they  had  to  choose  between 
being  on  good  terms  with  their  own  subjects  and  being  on 
good  terms  with  Prussia ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  they  would  all  prefer  always  to  be  on  the  side  of 
Prussia.  Often,  therefore,  as  Prince  Bismarck  refers  to  the 
parallel  of  what  he  did  to  humiliate  the  Prussian  Par- 
liament, it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  he  seriously  believes  the 
parallel  applies  to  Germany.    He  has  always  the  resource 
of  choosing  to  be  himself  on  as  good  terms  with  the 
German  Parliament  as  his  successor  must  be.    There  need 
be  no  talk  of  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  Prussian  Constitu- 
tion, and  of  the  awful  things  that  he  can  and  may  do,  if  he 
would  but  even  partially  control  his   temper   and  be 
decently  civil.    But  this  is  exactly  what  he  will  not  do. 
He  came  to  discuss,  he  stayed  to  rage ;  he  grew  purple 
with  his  volcanic  feelings.    He  would  insist  that  an  inno- 
cent Professor  had  accused  him  of  personal  cowardice. 
The  exposition  of  the  true,  if  recondite,  doctrines  of  the 
Prussian  Constitution,  and  the  novel  theory  of  Ministerial 
whipping-boys,  vanished  into  air.     The  aged  Emperor, 
his  dying  aspirations,  his  supreme  control  over  his  sha- 
dowy Minister,  melted  off  the  scene,  and  there  remained 
that  stalwart  reality,  the  old  original,  fuming,  hectoring 
Bismarck,  with,  as  usual,  great  thoughts,  real  love  of 
country,  and  a  most  odious  manner.    "  I  am  Bismarck, 
"  and  you  are  dogs  " — this  is  the  real  message  as  to  the 
Constitution  and  as  to  general  politics  that  he  bad  to  tell 
his  hearers  ;  and  he  told  it.    If  he  would  only  take  a  little 
step  towards  peace,  and  say  that  they  were  dogs,  biit  good 
dogs,  they  would  let  things  pass.  They  know  what  they  and 
Germany  owe  to  Prince  Bismarck  ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
giving  up  all  self-respect,  they  hesitate.    They  stand  on 
their  poor  outraged  dignity ;  and,  if  they  rebel  but  faintly, 
they  know  in  their  hearts  that  the  whole  contest  is  really 
temporary  and  personal.    There  can  be  but  one  Bismarck  ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  holding  the  balance  between  his  great 
services  on  the  one  hand  and  his  whims  and  violence  on 
the  other  must  some  day  disappear. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  JEW-BAITING. 

THE  most  curious  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
Jew-baiting  which  has  yet  been  made  is  beyond  all 
question  the  brief  letter  signed  "  A.  Myers  "  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  Thursday  last.  It  has  been 
noted  by  observers  as  peculiar,  and  it  has  been  warmly 
contended  by  partisans  that  it  is  not  peculiar  at  all,  that 
no  member  of  the  Government  has  as  yet  given  any 
certain  sound  as  to  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Czar  on  a  large  and  peaceable  fraction  of 
the  Czak's  subjects.  Hitherto,  the  only  utterance  con- 
necting Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  matter  was  an  enigma- 
tical statement  that  an  opportunity  would  come  for  such 
an  utterance.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  but  the 
warranty  of  Mr.  Myers  to  prove  that  the  few  words  now 
vouchsafed  are  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  words  on  the  subject, 
or  that  they  are  his  words  at  all.  An  explanation  of  the 
letter  may  probably  be  expected— indeed,  it  is  possible  to 
go  further,  and  to  say  that  such  an  explanation  is  to  be 
cordially  desired,  and  demanded  with  some  confidence. 
But  at  present  the  English  public  is  face  to  face  with  a 
writer  who  declares  that  he  is  "permitted,"  after  a 
"  lengthened  interview  "  with  the  Prime  Minister,  to  make 
the  following  very  remarkable  statement : — "  The  Prime 
"Minister  is  convinced  that  any  Government  interference 


"  whatever,  where  cruelties  spring  from  the  fanatical 
"  ignorance  of  a  people,  would  do  more  harm  that  good." 

There  is  nothing  but  internal  evidence  to  go  upon  for 
the  authenticity  of  this  deliverance,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
said  without  fear  that  internal  evidence  is  altogether  in 
its  favour.    If  Mr.  Myers  is  not  an  authorized  interpreter 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  is  an  admirable  imitator  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  style.   The  sententious  form  of  the  opinion,  to- 
gether with  the  remarkable  ambiguity  which  characterizes 
its  language,   betrays    either  a  faithful  reporter  or  a 
calumniator  of  the  most  subtle  description.    Hitherto  tho 
explanations  of  the  apparent  indolence  of  the  protesters 
against  Neapolitan    and    Turkish  atrocities  have  been 
simple    because    for    tbe    most    part    strictly  parti-v 
cnlar.     There  had  been   no  outrages  at  all ;   the  out- 
rages served  the  Jews  right  because  they  were  indif- 
ferent to    Bulgarian   horrors  ;   they   served   the  Jews 
right  because  they  buy  all  the  best  places  at  the  Berlin 
opera  ;   they  served  them   right   because   the  Russian 
peasant  is  an  improvident  creature  ;  they  ought  not  to  be 
talked  about  because  it  is  inconvenient  to  the  most  vir- 
tuous of  Governments  ;  the  talk  about  them  was  a  base 
invention  of  unscrupulous    English    Russophobes  ;  the 
parallel  to  Naples  was  absurd  because  Naples  was  a  small 
country  which  could  be  bullied,  and  Russia  was  a  big- 
country  which  could  not ;  the  parallel  to  Turkey  was 
absurd  because  England  was  responsible  for  Turkey  and 
was  not  responsible  for  Russia.     All  the  special  pleas 
enumerated  in  this  long  sentence  have  been  specifically 
put  by  Russian  and  German  letter-writers,  by  London 
morning,  evening,  and  weekly  newspapers,  by  the  Journal 
de  St.  Fetersbourg  and  the  Novoe  Vremya,  and  the  other 
Russian  exponents  of  opinion.    But  no  one  who  possessed 
the  least  knowledge  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  idiosyncrasy  could 
believe  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  commonplace  ex- 
planations like  these.    Mr.  Gladstone  is  nothing  if  not  a 
geueralizer.    He  cannot  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
abolition  of  entail  is  a  good  electioneering  card  to  play 
without  formulating  the  general  law  of  the  enmity  of 
Heaven  to  the  intentions  of  grandfathers ;   he  cannot 
intimate  that  he  likes  provincial  much  better  than  metro- 
politan newspapers  without  inventing  a  law  to  the  effect 
that  political  acuteness  varies  directly  as  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  government.     If,  therefore  (as  is 
much  to  be  wished),  Mr.  Myers  has  misunderstood  Mr. 
Gladstone,  he  has  misunderstood  him  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  a  sentiment  worthy  to  take  rank  among 
the  Gladstoniana  of  the  future.     The  impropriety  and 
mischievousness  of  any  Government  interference  whatever 
with  cruelties  which  spring  from  the  fanatical  ignorance 
of  a  nation  is  a  dogma  which  has  a  round  imposing- 
ness  certain  to  give  it  a  vogue.    It  can  be  repeated  by 
the  Mr.  Daveys  and  the  Mr.  Agnews  when  they  wish  to 
make  a  new  confession  of  Gladstonian  faith  to  their  con- 
stituencies ;  it  can  be  received  by  those  constituencies  with 
the  unquestioning  assurance  which  springs  from  inability 
to  master  the  exact  meaning  of  a  well-sounding  phrase. 
It  is  neat,  sonorous,  capable  of  the  most  convenient  and 
universal  application.     Cruelties    springing    from  the 
fanatical  ignorance  of  a  people  are  cruelties  where  Govern- 
ment interference  does  more  harm  than  good.  Cruelties 
not  springing  from  the  fanatical  ignorance  of  a  people 
are  cruelties  where  Government  interference  does  more 
good  than  harm.    "But  which  Pretender  is  and  which 
the  King,"  why  that  is  a  question  of  which  a  Govern- 
ment possessed  of  talent  and  virtue  is  obviously  the  sole 
competent  judge. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  entire  English  world  does 
not  consist  of  Mr.  Davey  and  Mr.  Agnew  and  of  those 
who  were  their  constituents  in  1880.  A  neat  major 
premiss,  under  which  any  minor  that  happens  to  turn 
up  can  be  brought  or  not  brought  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  not  quite  a  final  answer  to  all  difficulties.  Cruelties 
far  more  widespreading  and  far  more  unprovoked  than 
those  which,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  set  Europe  by  the 
ears  not  long  ago  have  been  asserted,  have  been  supported 
by  much  evidence,  and  have  not  been  disproved  by 
any.  A  mere  distinguo  of  such  cruelties  into  cruelties 
springing  from  fanatical  ignorance  and  cruelties  not  so 
springing  is  a  curious  fashion,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of 
meeting  the  difficulty.  But  this  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  oddity  of  the  case.  As  Mr.  Myers's  phrase  reads,  it 
seems  to  mean  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  of  opinion  that  tlie 
Government  of  St.  Petersburg,  no  less  than  that  of  London, 
is  really  dispensed  from  any  duty  of  interference.  Its 
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metnbers  have  got  nothing  to  do  but  to  fold  tlieii"  hands 
and  implore  Providence  to  aid  all  this  foolish  people;  perhaps 
also,  if  they  are  iu  a  heroic  mood,  to  borrow  Mr.  J\1u.\dell.v, 
and  set  to  work  throughout  Russia  a  s^'stem  of  compul- 
sory primary  education.  Of  coarse  this  is  impossible.  Even 
as  a  polemical  utterance,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  an 
nttei'anco  intended  to  prevent  Russia  ffom  becoming 
polemical  (except  in  Central  Asia),  Mr.  Gladstone  never 
could  have  ventured  on  so  monstrous  a  doctrine  as  this. 
He  must  be  fully  acquitted  here ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed for  one  moment  that  he  w^ould  condescend  to  echo 
the  arguments  of  "  0.  K."  All  that  he  means,  notwith- 
standing his  unfortunate  ambiguity  of  phrase,  is  that  it  is 
Jio  business  of  the  English  Grovernment  to  interfere.  The 
fanatical  ignorance  of  the  Russian  people  would  be  so 
aggravated  by  any  such  interference  that  there  is  no  say- 
ing what  miglit'happen.  The  doctrine  is  prndent,  if  it  is 
not  exactly  heroic.  It  is  true  that  it  seems  strangely  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  what  is  complained  of  is  not  merely 
the  natural  ferocity  and  savagery  of  the  Russian  people- — 
most  people  except  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  knew  that  well 
enough  already — but  the  scandalous  neglect  by  the  Russian 
Government  of  the  Srst  duty  of  governing.  The  refusal 
of  Prince  Lobanoff  to  transmit  a  perfectly  respectful 
memorial  from  the  English  co-religionists  of  the  victims 
had,  it  might  ^have  been  thought,  emphasized  this  com- 
jilaint  pretty  heavily.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  (always  sup- 
jiosing  this  utterance  to  be  authentic)  thinks  otherwise. 
He  remembers  the  traditional  fate  of  those  who  in  quarrels 
interpose.  Perhaps  he  is  afraid  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, like  "  0.  K.,"  would  retort  upon  him  his  own  priu- 
eiple  and  remark  on  the  fanatical  ignorance  of  Irishmen. 
Perhaps  the  enigmatical  phrase  "  more  harm  than  good," 
means  more  harm  than  good  to  the  interfering  Govern- 
ment. It  is  quite  conceivable  that  this  might  be 
the  result  of  interference.  Some  people  would  say  that  the 
j)resent  Govei'nment  has  brought  matters  to  such  a  pass  that 
it  dares  not  quarrel  with  a  Power  which  could  be  at  Herat 
before  an  English  force  could  cross  the  Helmund.  All 
these,  however,  are  unfriendly  interpretations  of  a  possibly 
apocryphal  utterance.  Supposing  that  utterance  to  be 
genuine,  it  no  doubt  means  nothing  more  than  that  Mr. 
(JladstOxNE  wishes  to  get  out  of  the  matter,  and  at  the 
.same  time  to  supply  Mr.  Davey  and  Sir.  Agxew  with  a 
i;onvenient  explanation  of  his  abstention.  This  being 
doubtless  the  fact,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  admire  his 
change  of  attitude.  The  cold  fit  has  succeeded  the  hot 
tit;  the  philosophical  explanation  of  atrocities  as  the  out- 
come of  fanatical  ignorance,  with  which  it  is  quite  useless 
to  interfere,  takes  the  place  of  the  hysterical  shrieks  of 
'■  Thou  hast  done  a  deed  !  I'll  make  thee  known  !  Help  ! 
■■  help  !  oh,  help  !  "  of  tive  years  ago.  Then  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  Emilia,  now  he  is  the  Chorus  of  the  Agamemnon.  Indeed 
there  is  something  extremely  choric  in  the  sublime  gene- 
ralization with  which  Mr.  Myers  has  obliged  the  world. 
A  cartoon  of  some  of  the  proceedings  described  by  the 
Correspondents  of  the  Times  and  Daily  Keius,  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  pointing  to  them,  and  explaining  that  Govern- 
ment interference  with  the  amusements  of  an  ignorant 
people  does  more  harm  than  good,  might  be  worth  draw- 
nig.  ■  It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  illustrate  so  fully  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  one  man  in  his  time  plays 
many  parts,  as  to  the  Mr.  Gladstone  of  1876  and  the  Mr. 
Gladstoxe  of  1882. 


THE  PANIC  ON  THE  PAPJS  BOURSE. 

IT  is  perhaps  more  wonderful  that  the  panic  on  the 
Paris  Bourse  did  not  come  sooner  than  that  it  should 
have  come  when  it  did.  A  year  ago  a  Correspondent  of 
the  Times  explained  the  rapid  growth  of  a  process  which 
be  called  the  "  demoralization  of  credit."  Translated 
into  commonplace  English  this  phrase  meant  that  in 
France  nearly  everybody  was  rich,  and  that  everj-body 
was  in  a  hurry  to  get  richer.  The  French  had  not 
lost  their  habits  of  thrift,  but  they  had  grown  discon- 
tented with  the  slow  pace  at  which  saving  ^vent  on  when 
it  merely  consisted  in  adding  coin  to  coin.  In  the  first 
instance  no  harm  came  of  the  general  desire  to  get  interest 
for  their  money.  The  nation  bought  Rentes,  and  if  the 
effect  of  this  was  to  send  up  the  price  above  its  value,  the 
national  credit  was  enhanced,  and  even  when  the  price  fell,  the 
consequent  losses  were  not  great.  Unfortunately  the  grow- 
ing taste  for  speculation  did  net  stop  at  Rentes.    When  a 


man  really  takes  to  counting  up  his  dividends,  a  stock 
which  brings  him  in  only  4  per  cent,  soon  loses  its  charms. 
All  over  the  country  people  began  to  look  out  for  oppor- 
tunities of  investing  their  savings  to  greater  advantage, 
and  the  opportunities  iu  question  were  not  long  in  pre- 
senting themselves.  Every  peasant  could  if  he  chose 
have  his  weekly  financial  journal,  published  at  an  almost 
nominal  price,  and  professedly  giving  its  subscribers 
j  the  most  private  and  authentic  information  about 
!  the  affairs  of  various  Companies.  Private  the  informa- 
tion undoubtedly  was,  for  the  editor  of  the  financial  journal 
was  the  sole  depositary  of  it ;  but  authentic  it  certainly 
was  not.  The  pi'esumed  independence  of  the  press  covered 
an  arrangement  under  which  the  papers  were  subsidized 
by  the  Companies,  and  drew  attention  in  return  to  the 
excellent  opportunity  for  safe  investment  which  the  shares 
of  these  Companies  offered.  The  peasant  or  the  shojs- 
keeper  found  that  he  could  get  a  good  present  return 
for  his  money  by  becoming  a  member  of  a  limited 
liability  Company ;  and  occasionally  ho  might  add  to 
this  the  yet  keener  pleasure  of  selling  the  shares  of 
one  undertaking  at  a  large  advance  on  the  original 
outia}',  and  reinvesting  the  proceeds  in  some  younger  en- 
tei'prise  which  had  its  fortune  still  to  make.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  social  ladder  precisely  the  same  process 
was  going  on.  The  French  aristocracy  could  not  help 
sharing  in  the  general  prosperity.  Their  lands  became 
more  valuable  and  their  rents  higher  as  the  demand  for 
the  produce  of  the  soil  increased  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  They  had  more  money  to  spend,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  had  fewer  ways  of  spending  it.  They  could  not 
have  brought  themselves  to  go  to  Court  under  a  Republic 
even  if  M.  Grevy  had  provided  them  with  a  Court  to 
go  to;  and  it  has  of  late  been  considered  good  form  not  to 
attempt  to  make  up  by  social  intercourse  among  them- 
selves for  the  blessings  of  which  an  inscrutable  Providence 
had  deprived  them.  To  spend  little  money  came  to  be 
accounted  a  fashionable  virtue  ;  and  a  great  lady  has  been 
known  to  ride  in  a  Paris  tramcar  on  the  plea  that,  since  she 
was  forced  to  live  under  a  Republic,  she  might  as  well  do 
things  as  cheaply  as  if  she  were  a  Republican.  The  man — 
and  still  more  perhaps  the  woman — who  is  debarred  from 
spending  money  iu  the  way  which  custom  has  made  familiar 
is  peculiarly  likely  to  take  to  speculation.  If  money's 
worth  is  no  longer  to  be  had,  there  is  some  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  money  itself  grow  larger. 

If  the  new-born  passion  had  stopped  here  no  great  harm 
would  have  been  done.  So  long  as  a  man  can  only  lose 
what  he  has,  the  instruments  by  which  he  obtained  it  still 
remain  to  him.  If  he  works  with  his  hands,  he  can  go  on 
working  for  more  years  than,  but  for  the  loss  of  his 
savings,  he  might  have  cared  to  do.  If  he  lives  on  his 
income,  he  can  wait  until  the  accumulation  of  his  yearly 
balances  has  once  more  made  him  a  capitalist.  When  a 
man  not  only  loses  what  he  has,  but  a  great  deal  which  he 
has  not,  he  begins  to  understand  what  ruin  means.  It  is 
a  bad  day  for  many  when  they  first  become  acquainted 
with  such  terms  as  "differences"  and  "carrying  over,"  But 
the  temptation  to  use  savings  for  imaginary  purchases  in- 
stead of  for  real  ones  is  very  great.  It  enables  a  man 
to  do  so  much  more  with  his  money.  Instead  of  baying 
ten  thousand  francs'  worth  he  can  buy  a  hundred 
thousand ;  and  then  the  smaller  speculator,  following  his 
example,  will  promptly  buy  ten  thousand  francs'  worth 
instead  of  a  thousand.  The  knowledge  that  he  has  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  any  difference  which  is  likely  to 
be  due  if  the  market  goes  against  him  prevents  the  process 
from  seeming  rash,  and  it  is  only  by  insensible  stages  that 
I  the  obligations  with  which  he  has  saddled  himself  come  to 
bear  no  proportion  whatever  to  his  means  of  meeting 
them.  The  immense  increase  of  banking  and  credit  under- 
takings enabled  this  state  of  things  to  go  on  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  it  otherwise  could  have  done.  The 
deposits  of  the  Companies  in  the  shares  of  which  so  much 
business  was  done  went  to  find  money  for  similar  trans- 
actions in  the  shares  of  other  Companies.  In  this  way  a 
collapse  was  postponed  from  one  settlement  day  to  another  ; 
and  so  long  as  the  speculator  was  able  to  meet  the  current 
demand  on  him,  it  did  not  much  matter  whether  he  did  so 
out  of  his  own  pocket  or  out  of  some  one  else's. 

To  a  process  of  this  kind,  however,  there  must  be  an 
end  at  one  time  or  another.  Those  undertakings  which 
have  been  so  recklessly  dealt  in  have  a  market  value  of 
their  own,  which  bears  no  relation  to  the  market  value 
which  is  for  a  time  assigned  to  them  by  sanguine  "  bulls." 
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Even  those  who  buy  their  shares  at  extravagant  prices 
are  not,  perhaps,  very  far  out  in  their  estimate  of  what 
they  are  really  worth  ;  their  mistake  is  in  calculating  too 
confidently  that  other  purchasers  will  be  found  whose  esti- 
mate will  go  beyond  theirs.  By  and  by  this  amiable  belief  in 
a  neighbour's  folly  no  longer  rests  upon  any  groundwork 
of  fact.    The  shares  in  one  Company  after  another  cease 
to  rise;  and,  when  once  this  has  happened,  it  is  inevitable 
that  they  should  fall  even  more  rapidly  than  tliey  had 
risen.    No  genuine  business,  for  example,  that  the  Union 
Gencrale  could  ever  hope  to  do  could  justify  or  explain 
the  figure  at  which  its  shares  stood  eai-ly  last  week.  They 
comnmnded  that  price  because  the  taajoriry  of  those  who 
had  bought  them  counted  on   lindiug  some  one  more 
foolish  than  themselves  v^ho  would  take  them  otf  their 
hands  at  a  handsome  profit.  With  speculation  so  generally 
diffused  as  it  is  in  France,  the  crash  when  it  came  was 
certain  to  create  more  excitement  than  a  similar  catastrophe 
in  this  country.     Here  speculation  is  to  a  great  extent 
confined  to  those  who  may  be  called  professional  specu- 
lators ;  in  France  it  extends  to  the  clnsses  who  in  England 
would  not  go  beyond  what  they  consider  to  be  a  sound  in- 
vestment.  Occasionally  a  concern  which  has  this  character 
gives  way,  and  then  something  is  seen  of  the  pi'ocess  which 
a  panic  on  the  Bourse  may  any  day  cause  in  France.  The 
stoppage  of  OvEREXD  and  Guuney's  or  of  the  City  of 
Grlasgow  Bank  was    so    disastrous  because  it  afiected 
prudent  investors  of  small  sums.   In  France,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  classes  which  with  us  go  no  further  than  to  make 
a  mistake  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
prudent  investment  have  learned  the  habit  of  making 
risky  investments  on  a  very  lai-ge  scale.     The  victims 
of  the  collapse  of  Thursday  week,  or  of  that  greater 
catastrophe  which,  at  all  events  till  within  the  last  day  or 
two,  some  observers  dreaded  for  the  settlement  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  will  not  be  confined  to  those  whoso  business 
lies  on  the  Bourse.     Stockbrokers  and  dealers  will  be 
ruined  by  the  dozen  ;  but  beyond  them  will  come  a  vast 
crowd  of  sufferers  in  every  part  of  the  country,  who  have 
not  only  staked  all  they  have,  but  have  contracted  debts 
far  exceeding  all  they  have,  in  order  at  first  to  make  their 
profits  greater  and  at  last  to  stave  oft  ruin.  Tbis  considera- 
tion makes  a  panic  in  Paris  a  far  more  serious  matter 
than  a  panic  in  London.   On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pi-egnant 
with  political  consequences,  and  so  assistance  may  come 
from   quarters  from  which  nothing  of  the  kind  would 
be  to  be  had  in  England.    If  time  can  be  gained,  and  a 
market  depression  extending  over  a  long  period  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  a  sudden  crash  and  a  rapid  rebound,  the 
inevitable  suffering  will  be  distributed  over  weeks  and 
months,  and  will  not  strike  the  popular  imagination  so 
forcibly.    Another  week  will  show  whether  this  effort  will 
be  seriously  made. 


THE  END  OF  GUITEAU'S  TlllXh. 

THE  disgusting  scenes  which  for  some  three  months 
have  made  the  United  States  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  have  at  last  come  to  the  only  end  which  was 
possible  on  the  supposition  that  the  jury  were  in  posses- 
sion of  their  senses.  Of  the  fact  of  the  crime,  of  its 
deliberation,  of  the  entire  absence  of  any  mitigating  cir- 
cumstance other  than  possible  insanity,  there  never  was 
from  the  first  the  slightest  doubt.  Even  insanity  itself, 
the  universal  refuge  of  the  murderer,  had  lo  be  pleaded  in 
a  fashion  so  roundabout  and  improbable  as  to  have  hardly 
the  least  chance  of  success.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
evidence  produced  or  producible  that  Guiteau  was  insane 
in  any  ordinary  sense  either  before,  at,  or  since  the  time 
of  the  deed.  It  was  accordingly  contended  (as  far  as  any 
consistent  contention  can  be  made  out  of  a  vast  mass  of 
irrelevant  evidence  and  speech)  that  a  temporary  and 
mainly  religious  delusion  exerted  an  uncontrollable  influ- 
ence on  the  assassin.  To  admit  this  plea  at  all  would  be 
dangerous  enough,  inasmuch  as  nothing  would  be  easier 
for  a  v,'onld-be  assassin  to  simulate  than  one  of  these  tem- 
porary fits  of  religions  mania.  But  in  Giuteau's  case  no 
evidence  of  the  least  value  was  produced  to  show  that  he 
was  a  person  likely  to  be  influenced  by  such  religious 
mania,  or  that  he  was  religiously  disposed  at  all,  except  in 
the  sense  of  occasionally  using  the  blasphemously  familiar 
jargon  of  religious  terms  commoner  with  Americans  than 
wii.h  Englishmen.  The  delay  has,  therefore,  be^on  as 
frivolous  as  it  has  been  scandalous.  It  is  said  that  the  in- 
genuity of  the  prisoner's  counsel  in  spinning  out  the  trial 


beyond  a  certain  day  has  secni'od  his  client  an  additional 
three,  if  not  six,  months  of  life,  owing  to  the  technical 
peculiarities  of  American  criminal  law,  which  does  not 
permit  executions  in  the  same  term  in  which  the  sentence 
is  pronounced.  If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  newspapers  will  still  be  sullied  with  minute 
reports  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  perhaps  the  most 
vulgar  and  repulsive  scoundrel  who  has  yet  adorned  the 
annals  of  his  country.  But,  sooner  or  later,  the  gallows 
can  hardly  bo  cheated  of  its  own. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  in  Gciteau 
what  is  called,  in  the  jargon  bred  of  these  minute  news- 
paper reports  of  matters  which  ought  not  to  bo  reported 
at  all,  psychological  idiosyncrasies.  The  only  idiosyn- 
cfasics,  psychological  or  other,  which  any  sensible  person 
will  discover  are  those  of  a  criminal,  and  a  specially 
American  criminal.  Gditkai;  is  specially  American  in 
respect  of  his  olliue-secking,  his  unquestioning  belief  in 
his  own  Focial  and  mental  equality  with  the  best,  his 
utter  lack  of  conventional  decency  and  self-restraint,  his 
childish  delight  in  notoriety  and  in  posing  before  the 
public.  But,  whereas  in  the  majority  of  his  countrymen 
these  not  particularly  amiable  or  estimable  qualities  keep 
within  the  limits  of  merely  social  defects,  Guiteau  carried 
them  over  the  border  between  manners  and  morals.  The 
only  distinction  between  him  and  any  English  ruffian  who 
attacks  an  elderly  fellow-traveller  in  a  railway  carriage  is 
a  slight  variety  of  motive.  The  English  ruffian  is  usually 
desirous  of  money  only  ;  the  American  ruttian,  not  in- 
different to  that  consideration,  desii-es  also  notoriety, 
office,  political  authority.  Neither  sticks  at  crime  in  the 
endeavour  to  attain  his  objects.  Both  differ  from  con- 
siderable numbers  of  their  fellow-countrymen  only  in 
so  far  as  the  desire  to  obtain  is  stronger  than  the 
fear  of  the  consequences  of  the  attempt,  or  the  re- 
straining force  of  such  moral  sense  as  they  may  have 
left,  or  (which  is,  perhaps,  a  stronger  moral  power 
than  is  usually  allowed  by  sentimental  moralists)  the 
mere  unwillingness  to  do  an  unconventional  action  of 
any  kind.  This  is  the  criminal  differentia,  and  all 
that  can  be  said  about  Gciteau  is  that  he  possessed  it 
eminently,  and  possessed  in  company  with  it  other  cha- 
racteristics which,  if  not  original,  are  moi'e  disgnstinof  than 
even  those  which  are.  The  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  are  wont  to  pride  themselves  on  their  fertility  in 
"  big  things,"  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  them 
may  be  partially  consoled  for  the  discredit  which,  as  they 
must  feel,  Guiteau  has  brought  upon  his  country  by  the 
sense  that  in  a  peculiar  class  of  scoundrelism  at  once 
cowardly  and  cruel,  immoral  and  unmannered,  "  blas"- 
"  pheraous  and  blackguard,"  they  may  challenge  the  world 
to  match  or  approach  their  latest  pi-odnction. 

It  may  be  commended  to  the  notice  of  those  persons 
who  in  England  aflect  to  accept  democracy  and  make  the 
best  of  it,  that  not  merely  the  peculiar  oU'ensiveness  of  the 
criminal,  but  much  that  is  peculiar  in  the  crime,  is  directly 
traceable  to  democracy  itself.  The  fact  that  two  American 
Presidents  have  been  murdered  in  less  than  twenty  years 
may  of  course  be  accidental,  but  there  is  quite  sufficient 
groundfor  arguingthat  it  isnothingof  thesort.  It  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  theoretical  advantage  of  monarchy  thrit  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  nation  is  in  a  sense  independent 
of  it.  No  man  in  his  senses  is  jealous  of  a  king,  for  he  knows 
that  he  has  no  chance  of  being  king  himself.  No  man  need 
feel  humiliated  at  obeying  v/hat  are  theoretically  the 
king's  orders,  because  he  is  not  deferring  to  his  equal  or 
to  any  number  of  his  equals.  No  man  (in  theory  at  least, 
and  it  is  the  theory  only  that  has  to  be  looked  to  for  the 
moment)  has  claims  on  the  king,  whose  merely  unprofit- 
able servant  he  is.  In  a  democracy  all  is  changed.  No 
divinity  hedges  a  president.  It  is  mere  chance  which  has 
put  him  in  his  position,  and  not  the  man  who  envies  him. 
The  envier  feels  that  he  is  as  good  as  the  envied.  He 
regards  him,  if  he  is  of  the  opposite  party,  as  a  victorious 
foe;  if  he  is  of  his  own,  as  an  ungrateful  friend.  The 
"  correcting  of  fortune,"  to  use  the  old  gambling  phrase, 
with  a  pistol,  the  avenging  of  supposed  wrong  with  tho 
same  implement,  is  likely  to  suggest  itself  to  every  man 
who  is  politically  dissatisfied  and  who  lacks  a  conscience. 
So,  too,  office-seeking  is  a  special  curse  of  democracies,  and 
Guiteau,  if  he  is  ever  regarded  as  a  maityr  at  all,  will 
certainly  be  regarded  as  the  marten-  of  office-seeking. 
As  for  the  scandals  of  the  trial,  they  are  so 
directly  connected  with  democratic  politics  and  society 
'  that  the  defenders  of  both    have  been  reduced  iu  re- 
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fevence  to  them  to  an  argament  ad  misericordiam.  Even 
advanced  Radicals  have  had  rnefully  to  admit  that  there 
is  at  least  the  probability  that  a  "  scarlet  judge  "  would 
not  have  been  treated  by  prisoner,  counsel,  audience,  and 
all  concerned  with  the  bland  ignoring  or  insolent  dis- 
respect  which  has  characterized  the  attitude  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  this  trial  towards  the  unfortunate  person  who 
pi'esided  over  it.  But  democracy  is  no  "  mother  of  form 
''  and  fear,"  no  teacher  of  respect  for  human  life,  for  the 
sanctity  of  those  conventions  which  alone  render  human 
life  tolerable — for  anything,  indeed,  except  self.  Self- 
respect  is  the  word  which  is  most  frequent  in  the 
mouths  of  the  admirers  of  democracy.  J^ot  to  touch 
the  cap  to  any  man  ;  to  acknowledge  no  difference  of 
ranks,  to  acquiesce  in  no  social  privileges — this  is  the 
pi'ecious  boon  which  democracy  confers  on  democrats.  It 
is  certain  that  in  Guitkau  the  world  has  at  once  as  shining 
an  example  and  as  glaring  a  reductio  ad  nefandum  of 
democratic  self-respect  as  has  ever  been  given.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  assassin,  after  his  fashion,  respects 
himself  to  the  full  democratic  pitch  of  not  respecting  any- 
body or  anything  else.  He  is  so  jealous  of  his  intellectual 
eminence  that,  at  the  risk  of  the  only  plea  able  to  save 
laim,  he  has  applauded  those  who  spoke  well  of  his  ability 
and  furiously  assailed  those  who  depreciated  it.  He 
respects  his  appetites,  his  comfort,  his  personal  safety. 
It  is  quite  arguable  that  it  was  from  an  heroic  height 
of  self-respect  and  of  indignation  that  others  should 
not  respect  him  properly  that  he  shot  General 
Garfield,  and  still  more  that  his  outbreaks  in  court  have 
proceeded  from  the  generous  indignation  of  a  high-toned 
son  of  freedom  at  finding  his  liberty  restrained,  his 
motives  questioned,  and  his  character  assailed.  Much  the 
same  motives,  in  a  lesser  degree,  appear  to  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  proceedings ;  and  the  frequent  occasions 
when  judge,  prosecutor,  prisoner's  counsel,  prisoner,  and 
a  few  other  persons  have  been  reported  as  "  all  shouting 
"  at  once  "  may  be  said  to  be  typical  examples  of  demo- 
cratic and  open-mouthed  "  self-respect,"  that  is  not  to 
be  silenced  or  intimidated  by  childish  considerations  of 
the  respect  due  to  others,  or  to  such  antiquated  ab- 
stractions as  the  etiquette  of  courts  of  justice  and  the 
solemnity  of  proceedings  involving  questions  of  life  and 
death.  A  hundred  years  of  unbridled  democracy  have  led 
to  these  two  results — that  the  free  and  enlightened  citizen 
shoots  the  nominee  who  does  not  carry  out  his  wishes, 
tjnd  that  judges,  lawyers,  and  prisoner  babble  and  brawl 
for  months  in  a  court  of  justice  in  a  fashion  which  would 
seem  overdrawn  if  a  satirist  depicted  it  as  taking  place 
in  a  tap-room  or  a  back  shop  parlour.  The  democratic 
Helot  may  at  least  be  thanked  for  an  instructive  lesson. 


A  POOR-LAW  EXPERIMENT. 

THE  managers  of  the  Kensington  and  Chelsea  school 
district  have  been  trying  for  some  little  time  past  a 
very  interesting  experiment.  Everybody  knows  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  provision  for  pauper  children.  Two 
attempts  have  already  been  made  to  get  them  out  of  the 
workhouse,  and  neither  can  be  said  to  be  completely  suc- 
cessful. The  first  was  the  foundation  of  what  may  be  called 
barrack  schools.  In  this  case  the  removal  of  the  children 
i'rom  the  workhouse  was  the  only  object  aimed  at.  The 
second  effort  took  a  higher  flight.  Its  authors  aimed  not 
merely  at  getting  the  children  away  from  the  workhouse, 
but  at  bringing  them  up  in  the  company  and  with  the 
habits  of  labouring  men  and  women.  Pauper  children 
had  been  farmed  out  in  the  old  days  with  very  bad  results  ; 
but  under  Mr.  Goschen's  Minute  the  evil  was  supposed 
to  be  got  rid  of,  and  only  the  good  to  remain.  Private 
benevolence  was  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  Poor  Law, 
and  children  were  allowed  to  be  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  kingdom,  provided  that  the  family  in  which 
they  were  boarded  out  had  been  chosen  by  a  local 
Committee  of  charitable  persons,  and  that  these  same 
l^ersons  undertook  to  see  that  the  children  were  pro- 
perly treated.  In  theory  this  plan  is  excellent.  In  the 
society  of  its  own  class  the  child  becomes  like  other  chil- 
dren. It  gains  habits  of  industry  just  as  the  children  of 
the  house  gain  them.  It  learns  to  regard  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  family  as  its  own,  and  when  the  time  comes 
it  goes  out  to  work  just  as  the  children  around  do.  In 
this  way  the  demoralizing  traditions  of  the  workhouse  are 
decisively  broken,  and  the  child  and  those  with  whom  it  is 


concerned  in  after  life  alike  forget  that  it  was  ever  a 
pauper. 

The  advocates  of  each  of  these  systems  are  able  to  make 
out  a  certain  case  against  the  other.  As  regards  girls, 
at  all  events,  the  barrack  schools  are  in  some  respects  sin- 
gularly ill  adapted  for  the  end  they  are  snpposed  to  have 
in  view.  Boys  are,  on  the  whole,  better  brought  up  at  school 
than  at  home,  and  the  things  which  it  is  desirable  to 
teach  them  can  be  learned  in  a  barrack  more  easily  than 
in  a  cottage.  But  with  girls  the  case  is  different.  They 
have  to  be  trained  as  servants,  and  it  is  important  for 
them  to  have  as  many  opportunities  as  possible  for  prac- 
tising the  humble  arts  by  which  they  will  have  to  earn 
their  living.  The  houses  to  which  they  will  be  sent  when 
they  leave  school  will  usually  be  those  of  small  tradesmen, 
and  their  position  in  the  family  will  be  that  of  general 
servant  or  nursemaid.  The  experier»ce  gained  from  a 
kitchen  range  which  emjiodies  the  latest  improvements  in 
slow  combustion  and  the  adaptation  of  gas  to  heating  is  but 
a  poor  preparation  for  cooking  as  practised  in  a  back  street 
in  Islington.  The  methods  of  keeping  a  house  clean  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  rooms,  and  the  girl  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  make  one  of  a  domestic  break-down  gang  for 
sweeping  the  dormitories  and  corridors  of  a  district  school 
will  probably  be  quite  unable  to  apply  her  knowledge  to  the 
dusting  of  a  space  twelve  feet  by  ten.  Entire  separation 
from  home  life  has  naturally  a  worse  effect  on  girls  than 
on  boys.  They  want  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  woman  who  will 
in  some  degree  fill  the  place  of  a  mother ;  and,  however  «(;ood 
her  intentions  may  be,  the  matron  of  a  district  school 
cannot  stand  in  that  relation  to  all  the  girls  she  is  set  over. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  boarding-out  system  has,  even  at 
the  best,  one  obvious  defect.  It  cannot  be  adopted  except 
when  private  benevolence  is  willing  to  assist  in  carrying 
it  out ;  and  private  benevolence  of  the  thoughtful  and 
laborious  kind  which  not  only  undertakes,  but  goes  on 
with,  so  delicate  and  thankless  a  task  as  the  supervision 
of  the  foster-parents  to  whom  the  pauper  children  have 
been  entrusted  is  not  to  be  found  every  day.  Without 
this  constant  and  intelligent  supervision,  there  can  be  no 
certainty  that  the  evils  which  discredited  the  farming-out 
system  will  not  reappear.  The  hope  of  making  something 
by  taking  charge  of  a  pauper  child  will  ensure  abundance 
of  applicants,  and  it  is  plain  that  this  hope  will  be  more 
quickly  and  surely  realized  in  proportion  as  the  money  paid 
ior  the  pauper's  keep  is  spent  on  some  other  purpose  than 
that  for  which  it  is  given. 

The  managers  of  the  Kensington  and  Chelsea  school  • 
district  had  reason  therefore  for  thinking  the  barrack 
system  decidedly  faulty,  and  the  boarding-out  system  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  In  this  conviction  they  determined 
some  five  years  ago  to  try  a  third  plan.  They  hoped  that, 
by  building  a  series  of  "  cottage  homes  "  in  which  the 
children  should  live,  and  common  school  buildings  and 
workshops  in  which  they  should  be  taught,  they  might  be 
able  to  "  combine  the  educational  and  industrial  advantages 
"  of  the  district  school  system  with  the  parental  care  and 
"  family  influences  of  the  boarding-out  system,  and  to  avoid 
"  the  drawbacks  of  both."  Accordingly,  they  bought  a  site 
on  the  Banstead  Downs,  and  here  they  set  up  a  village  of 
their  own,  containing  twenty  cottages  and  the  buildings 
required  for  general  school  purposes.  The  cottages  are 
built  oa  each  side  of  the  village  street,  the  twelve  de- 
signed for  girls  and  infants  being  separated  from  the 
eight  designed  for  boys  above  seven,  by  the  chapel,  school- 
rooms, workshops,  and  officers'  houses.  Each  of  the 
girls'  houses  contains  twenty-four  girls  and  infants  of 
various  ages,  under  the  care  of  a  "  house-mother."  The 
elder  ones  assist  the  house-mother  in  washing,  cooking, 
bed-making,  cleaning,  and  other  domestic  work,  and  in 
the  washing  and  dressing  of  the  younger  children ;  and 
the  managers  believe  that,  under  a  system  of  training 
which  so  nearly  reproduces  the  conditions  of  ordinary 
households,  the  girls  will  be  made  really  good  ser- 
vants, and  that  the  demand  for  them  in  this  capacity 
will  in  time  exceed  the  supply.  The  eight  boys'  homes 
contain  thirty-eight  boys  each.  They  ai'e  under  the  care 
of  a  house  father  and  a  house  mother — the  house  father 
teaching  the  boys  his  own  particular  trade,  and  the  house 
mother  keeping  the  house  and  mending  the  boys'  clothes. 
The  house  lathers  at  present  are  a  baker,  a  plumber  and 
glazier,  a  carpenter,  a  tailor,  a  smith,  a  shoemaker,  a  gar- 
dener, and  a  drill- master.  The  school  has  now  been  open  for 
rather  more  than  a  year,  and  the  first  annual  report,  which 
has  lately  been  published,  brings  its  history  down  to 
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Michaelmas  i88i.  Even  this  short  experience  seems  to 
be  conclasive  as  regards  the  comparison  with  district 
schools  arranged  on  the  harrack  system.  The  children 
live  in  these  homes  very  much  as  they  would  live  in  a 
labourer's  cottage.  They  go  out  to  work  or  to  school  as 
they  would  do  in  an  ordinary  village.  The  good  efi'ect 
of  this  more  natural  system  is  seen  already  in  the  improved 
health  and  cheerfulness  of  the  children,  and  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  seen  hereafter  in  their  greater  proficiency  in  the 
trades  which  they  have  learnt  in  the  sclaool,  and  in  their 
general  quickness  and  intelligence. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  complete  success  of  the  ex- 
periment— and  that,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  grave  one — 
is  the  expense  at  which  it  has  been  carried  out.  In  the 
year  ending  Michaelmas  1881,  each  child  has  cost  the 
Guardians  about  33?.  a  year,  or  nearly  13.S.  a  week.  Some 
of  the  items  in  this  undoubtedly  large  bill  need  not  be 
reproduced  in  every  case.  Land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  is  exceptionally  costly.  At  Banstead  300Z. 
an  acre  was  asked,  and  270L  actually  paid,  for  the 
twenty-seven  acres  required  for  the  school,  and  there 
was  some  miscalculation  in  the  original  plan  of  the 
cottages.  Still  the  outlay  under  any  circumstances  must 
have  been  large.  It  is  really  a  complete  village  community 
that  has  been  set  up,  and  that  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be 
done  for  nothing.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  barrack 
schools  that  the  pecuniary  contrast  is  most  striking.  We 
shall  not  be  far  wrong,  perhaps,  if  we  put  the  yearly  cost 
per  child  on  this  system  at  26L  against  33L  in  the  cottage- 
home  system,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  long  run  this  additional  expenditure  will  prove  a  real 
saving.  In  comparison  with  the  boarding-out  system, 
however,  the  figures  come  out  very  differently.  A  child 
may  be  boarded  out  for  about  11/.  a  year — just  a  third  of 
what  it  costs  in  a  cottage  home.  If  the  boarding-out 
were  really  applicable  to  all  classes  of  pauper  childi-en, 
it  would  certainly  deserve  consideration  whether 
the  Poor-law  authorities  would  not  be  well  advised  in 
establishing  a  system  of  local  inspection  which  should 
be  independent  of  individual  benevolence.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  boarding-out  system  is 
only  applicable,  under  Mr.  Goschen's  Minute,  to  orphans 
and  deserted  children,  and  that  these  only  form  about  a 
third  of  the  children  whom  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
have  under  their  care  at  one  time  or  another.  The  other 
two-thirds — consisting  of  children  of  casual  paupers  who 
are  in  the  workhotise  for  short  periods,  and  of  children  of 
widows  to  whom  partial  relief  is  given  in  this  shape — 
must  be  provided  for  at  a  school  of  some  kind.  As 
between  one  kind  of  school  and  another,  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  advantage  is  altogether  on  the  side  of  the 
cottage  homes. 


TPIE  NEW  TROJAN  WAR. 

THE  Hellenic  Society,  whose  new  volume,  in  two  parts,  lies 
before  us  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  seems  to  be  making-  satis- 
factory progress.  The  Society  provides  England  with  what  other 
civilized  countries  have  long  possessed — a  periodical  devoted  to 
Greek  archeology.  In  England  the  old  sort  of  scholars,  who  never 
read  anything  but  a  few  very  select  and  exclusive  classics,  and  who 
never  wrote  anything  but  elegant  snippets  of  Greek  prose  and 
verse,  were  always  opposed  to  archaeology.  They  saw  no  interest 
in  broken-nosed  statues,  bits  of  bronze  or  gold,  fragmentary  in- 
scriptions, and  so  forth ;  and  were  sceptical  as  to  any  new  light 
on  ancient  matters  that  could  be  derived  from  such  evidence.  The 
classical  writers,  from  Homer  to  the  Attic  orators,  were  formed 
into  a  kind  of  sacred  canon ;  all  knowledge  elsewhere  or  otherwise 
acquired  was  apocryphal.  The  Hellenic  Society  does  its  best  to 
overcome  this  conventional  indifference ;  and,  if  its  publications 
are  "  far,  far  from  gay,"  they  are  at  least  instructive  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

Professor  Jebb's  long  and  careful  paper  on  "Homeric  and 
Hellenic  Ilium"  may  be  regarded  as  not  onlv  edifyino-,  but  even  in 
some  ways  amusing.  After  reading  it,  in  co'mpany  with  Professor 
Mahafly's  paper  (to  which  Professor  Jebb's  does  not  refer)  on 
"  The  Kelation  of  Novum  Ilium  to  the  Ilios  of  Homer,"  one  feels 
that  the  siege  of  Troy  is  by  no  means  over  and  ended;  that  the 
learned  may  still 

Drink  delight  of  battle  Tvith  their  peers 
Upon  the  ringing  fields  of  windy  Troy. 

The  dispute  at  present  is  hardly  as  to  whether  the  "  burned  city  ■' 
(one  of  the  many  "cities  "  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  in  the  mound 
of  Hissarlik)  is  really  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Ilios  of  the 
epic.  Professor  Jebb  admits  that,  supposing  the  tale  of  Troy  to 
he  "  founded  on  a  central  fact— namely,  that  a  very  old  town 
placed  as  the  Iliad  roughly  indicates  was  once  besieged  and  taken — 
then  the  claim  of  Hissarlik  to  be  the  site  of  that  town  is  now 


both  definite  and  unique."  But  he  is  by  no  means  so  sure  that 
the  ancient  Greeks  believed  that  Ilios  was  only  partially  destroyed 
by  the  Achaeans,  (as  Dr.  Schliemanns  "burned  city"  was  only 
partially  destroyed),  and  that  the  site  was  constantly  occupied 
from  the  Trojan  days  down  to  days  relatively  modern. 
Professor  Mahaffy,  on  the  other  hand,  writing  in  Dr.  Schliemann's 
Ilios,  holds  that  "  there  is  clear  evidence  for  an  vmbroken 
occupation  (except  for  the  disasters  of  war)  on  the  present  site, 
from  prehistoric  days  down  to  Roman  times."  It  is  not  for  us  to 
solve  so  great  a  dispute,  or  to  pick  out  the  name  which  Achilles 
bore  when  he  lived  among  maidens.  But  the  estimates  of  evidence 
on  both  sides  are  certainly  remarkable,  as  showing  what  different 
views  the  learned  may  take  of  the  same  topic.  In  the  first  place, 
did  the  Greeks  believe  that  Ilios  was  totally  riuned,  absolutely 
overthrown,  razed  to  the  ground  ?  Mr.  Jebb  thinks  they  did ; 
because,  in  the  heroic  times  of  Greece,  to  have  spared  any  part  of 
Ilios  would  have  seemed  "  an  abject  anti-climax."  Troy's  be- 
leaguerment  would  have  ended,  like  our  assault  on  King  Coffee 
Oaicali,  in  no  much  more  signal  triumph  than  the  capture  of  an 
old  umbrella.  Mr.  Jebb  easily  shows  that  the  Greek  tragic  poets 
speak  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  much  as  Hebrew  prophets  spoke 
of  the  Ml  of  Tyre.  And  he  shows  that,  in  the  ordinary  Homeric 
conception  of  a  successful  siege,  "  swords  slay  the  men, 
fire  devours  the  town,  strangers  lead  away  the  childpen  and  the 
women."  Here  we  may  pause  to  observe  that,  though 
all  this  evidence  shows  what  the  custom  of  the  Homeric 
AcLa3an3  was,  and  what  the  sentiment  of  the  later  Greeks,  it  does 
not  touch  the  question  of  fact.  If  we  believe  that  the  fall  of 
Dr.  Schliemann's  "  burned  city  "  was  the  germ  of  the  tale  of 
Troy,  we  must  also  believe  that  the  event  occurred  very  long- 
before  the  time  of  Homer.  He  was  acquainted  with  splendid 
cities  ;  Dr.  Schliemann's  "  burned  city  "  was  litile  better  than  a 
big  village  of  hovels.  It  may  have  been  a  respectable  place  in 
some  very  rude  past,  and  its  fall  may  have  left  a  tradition  which 
now  echoes  sonorous  in  the  empty  halls  of  time.  But,  if  enemies 
burned  it,  they  did  not  do  much  more  than  we  are  always  doing  to 
some  clay-built  metropolis  of  an  African  chief  or  a  Polynesian 
island,  and  the  surviving  inhabitants  probably  returned  when 
their  enemies  had  retired,  and  rebuilt  their  village  as  best  they 
might.  Thus  neither  the  ferocious  manners  of  Homeric  times, 
nor  the  belief  of  later  Hellas,  would  tell  us  much  about  what 
actually  happened. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Jebb ;  he  advances  reasons  for  supposing 
that  Plato  and  Xenophon  believed  in  the  absolute  destruction 
of  Ilios.  But  he  has  one  passage  which  to  us  seems  very  strong 
proof,  and. at  present  we  scarcely  see  the  reply  to  it.  It  is 
well  known  from  Herodotus  that,  as  early  as  the  tiaies  of 
Xerxes,  there  was  an  inhabited  town  built  near  the  remains  of 
Dr.  Schliemanns  " burned  city,"  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
new  Ilium  gave  themselves  out  as  descendants,  in  unbroken  line, 
of  the  people  of  ancient  Troy.  Now,  was  this  belief  of  theirs  a 
proof  that,  in  the  best  Greek  opinion,  Troy  had  been  continuouslj^ 
inhabited,  or  was  it  only  local  vanity  and  interest  that  begat  the 
opiniou  ?  Mr.  Jebb  quotes  a  passage  from  an  oration  of  Lycurgus, 
which  he  dates  between  332-330  B.C.  In  this  passage,  Lycurgus 
says,  "  Who  has  not  heard  of  Troy  ....  how,  since  the  day  when 
it  was  demolished  ouce  for  all  by  the  Greeks,  it  has  been  left  un- 
inhabited through  the  ages  ?  "  This  is  a  pretty  confident  assertion 
on  the  part  of  Lycurgus  that  Greek  opinion  contradicted  the 
legend  of  the  people  of  New  Ilium.  And  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  Lycurgus  should  not  be  well  aware  of  what  was  advanced  by 
the  people  of  New  Ilium,  because  Alexander  had  just  made  New 
Ilium  notorious  to  all  the  world  by  his  visit  to  the  traditional 
sites,  his  sacrifice  to  the  dead  heroes,  and  his  orders  that  New  Ilium 
should  be  beautified  with  buildings  and  exempt  from  imposts.  This 
is  perhaps  the  strongest  point  in  ftlr.  Jebb's  argument — that  in  Greek 
opinion  Ilios  had  been  wholly  destroyed  and  never  rebuilt ;  whereas 
Dr.  Schfiemann's  Ilios  had  not  been  wholly  destroyed,  aud  had 
again  and  again  been  rebuilt.  Mr.  Mahafiy  dismisses  the  evidence 
of  Lycurgus  as  "  a  rhetorical  passage."  But  the  great  ancient 
authority  on  all  this  matter  is  Strabo,  who  declared  that  it  was 
merely  the  vanity  of  the  people  of  New  Ilium  which  made  them 
claim  continuous  possession  of  the  old  site  of  famous  Troy.  And 
here  come  the  curious  conflicting  estimates  of  evidence,  by  Mr. 
Mahafiy  on  the  one  side  and  Mr.  Jebb  on  the  other.  Mr.  Jebb 
holds  that,  in  Strabo's  opinion,  "  the  accepted  view  among 
Homeric  and  historical  students  was  against  the  claims  of  Ilium 
to  be  Homer's  Troy."  Strabo's  denial  of  the  claim,  says  Mr.  Jebb, 
"  is  based  on  the  general  assent  of  the  best  writers  available  to 
him  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  logographers  to  the  age  of 
Augustus."  Mr.  Mahaffy,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  Strabo 
'•  professedly  borrows  his  arguments  from  a  certain  Demetrius  of 
Skepsis  (in  the  Troad)  .  .  .  who  had,  in  fact,  started  what  I  may 
call  the  illegitimacy  of  the  Ilium  of  his  day."  Here  is  a  contro- 
verted point.  Mr.  Jebb  thinks  all  sound  Greek  opinion  was 
against  the  claims  of  New  Ilium ;  Mr.  Mahaff'y  thinks  that 
Demetrius  of  Skepsis  was  the  first  to  "  start "  their  "  illegiti- 
macy," as  he  puts  it.  Again,  Mr.  Jebb  says  that  Strabo 
based  his  opinion  on  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  that  he  never  attri- 
butes certain  geographical  arguments  to  Demetrius.  Mr.  Mahafiy 
says  he  "  professedly  borrowed  his  arguments  from  Demetrius," 
and  especially  attributes  to  Demetrius  the  very  arguments  which, 
Mr.  Jebb  says,  Strabo  does  not  warrant  us  in  assigning  to  him. 
Poor  Demetrius,  who  opposed  Mr.  Mahafi'y's  ideas  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago,  fares  badly  beneath  the  hands  of  that  Pro- 
fessor. "The  arguments  of  Demetrius  were  mere  foolish  quibbles." 
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"  The  argument  of  Demetrius  is  merely  that  of  a  malevolent 
pedant,  who  hated  the  Iliaus  on  account  of  their  recent  good  for- 
tune." Mr.  Mahaffy  asserts  that,  because  the  people  of  Novum 
Ilium  had  been  favoured  by  Alexander,  and  were  prosperous  and 
insolent,  Demetrius  "  set  himself  to  work  to  pull  down  their  his- 
toric reputation."  Poor  Demetrius  !  he  died  about  two  thousand 
years  ago,  leaving,  according  to  Mr.  Jebb,  the  reputation  of  having 
possessed  "  a  thoughtful  mind,  essentially  critical,  with  consider- 
able ingenuity,  and  with  the  power  of  concentrating  varied  know- 
ledge on  a  given  point."  The  one  desire  of  his  life  was  to  write  a  good 
book  on  Trojan  matters.  But  his  malevolence  blinded  him, 
and  now  Dr.  Schliemaun  speaks  of  his  "  vanity,''  "  jealousy,"  and 
"  envy,"  and  Mr.  Mahaffy  calls  him  a  "  malevolent  pedant,"  and 
drags  him  at  his  chariot  wheels  round  the  walls  of  the  "  burned 
city  "  of  Ilios.  The  fun  of  it  is  that  we  do  not  even  possess  the 
Dt(Ki)smus  of  the  ill-fated  Demetrius  at  all,  but  only  references  to 
it  by  other  writers.  We  trust  that  two  thousand  years  hence  no 
scholar  will  call  Dr.  Schliemaun  and  Mr.  Mahaffy  "  malevolent 
pedants,"  on  the  strength  of  references  to  their  works  in  the 
Edinhuri/h  Rexino  and  elsewhere. 

There  was  another  unfortunate  man  named  Hellanicus  (4S2- 
397  B.C.),  and  he  favoured  the  view  of  the  people  of  New 
Ilium.  He  wrote  a  kind  of  "  County  History,"  so  to  speak, 
of  the  Troad,  and  naturally  put  in  what  the  people  of  the 
Troad  liked  to  tell  him.  Strabo  says  that  "  he  displays  the 
greatest  carelessness  in  almost  all  the  whole  of  his  account " ; 
and  as  he  is  opposed  to  Mr.  Jebb's  view,  that  scholar  does 
not  spare  the  general  character  of  logographers  at  large — whom, 
indeed,  Thucydides  thought  writers  of  a  very  casual  descrip- 
tion. However,  things  are  not  so  bad  with  Hellanicus  as 
they  might  have  been.  Luckily  for  him,  he  is  on  Mr.  Mahaffy's 
side.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  called  a  "  twaddling  old  gossip, 
who  lived  before  the  dawn  of  historical  science,"  Hellanicus 
appears  in  Mr.  Mahaffy's  essay  as  "  the  learned  Mitylenoean  anti- 
quary.'' However,  if  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  has  rightly  de- 
scribed the  character  of  "  logographers "  like  Hellanicus,  his 
evidence  (whatever  his  private  character  may  have  been)  takes  us 
"  no  forrarder."  For  Dionysius  says  the  logographers  merely  col- 
lected local  myths  and  records,  "  adding  nothing,  and  taking  no- 
thing away."  If  Hellanicus  merely  put  into  writing  the  local 
belief  that  New  Ilium  was  on  the  site  of  Homer's  Troy,  he  told  us 
little  that  we  did  not  know  already.  For  Herodotus  had  already 
told  us  that  Xerxes  visited  (about  the  time  Hellanicus  was  born) 
"  the  Pergamon  of  Priam,  and  all  those  famous  sights,"  which 
later  were  certainly  claimed  by  the  people  of  New  Ilium. 

In  this  state  is  the  new  siege  of  Troy,  the  war  about  its  historical 
site.  If  we  might  attempt  to  draw  a  conclusion,  it  would  be  that 
neither  the  Greek  traditions  of  the  utter  ruin  of  the  place,  nor  the 
New  Ilian  assertion  of  its  continuous  habitation,  are  of  any  value. 
If  Troy  ever  fell,  it  was  long  before  the  age  from  which  Hellas  and 
the  world  derive  the  tradition  of  its  fall — a  tradition  coloured  by 
the  mauners  and  ideas  of  the  Homeric  period.  The  claim  of  the 
New  Iliaus,  again,  might  possibly  have  been  based  on  tradition, 
but  might  have  been  suggested,  as  were  so  many  of  its  details,  by 
mere  local  sentiment.  The  New  Ilians  certainly  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Homeric  scenes,  and  might  be  excused  for 
accommodating  the  poetry  to  their  local  topography.  Meanwhile, 
accidentally  or  not,  if  any  tradition  was  correct,  it  was  that  of  the 
people  of  New  Ilium.  If  any  city  stood  above  the  town  whose 
ruin  was  the  germ  of  the  Iliad,  it  was  theirs. 


THE  CHAXXEL  TUXXEL. 

THERE  is  a  certain  quality  which  is  frequently  asserted  to  be 
pre-eminently  present  in  Englishmen,  and  which  wo  are  as 
frequently  told  is  the  chief  source  of  the  greatness  of  the  English 
nation.  This  quality  lins  various  names,  the  choice  of  which 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  temper  of  the  speaker,  as  well  as  on 
the  character  of  the  example  offered  in  illustration  of  it.  It  is 
sometimes  called  enterprise,  energy  in  business,  fertility  in  resource  ; 
and  in  these  cases  it  ought  always  to  be  a  good  thing,  and  perhaps 
it  often  is.  In  other  cases  it  receives  much  worse  names,  and 
sometimes  it  deserves  them.  We  are  inclined,  with  all  respect  to 
Sir  Edward  Watkin,  to  consider  that  the  case  of  the  under- 
taking on  which  he  discoursed  to  an  admiring  audience  on 
Saturday  last  may  be  ranked  without  hesitation  in  the  latter  class. 
Sir  Edward,  of  course,  discovers  in  the  Channel  Tunnel  an 
enterprise  second  only  to  the  discovery  of  America  or  the 
invention  of  printing,  except  that  in  his  own  phrase  it  is  "n  work 
without  an  equal  among  the  labours  until  now  accomplished  by 
the  h.and  of  man."  Anybody  who  objects  to  it  has  the  principles 
of  a  Jap.anwe  Daimio  iu  the  olden  time.  The  only  thing  that 
makes  Sir  Edward  unhappy  is  that  his  country  has  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  so  great  a  work  at  the  public  expense,  and 
thereby  winning  to  itself  an  immortal  name.  Finally,  Sir  Edward 
quotes  certain  words  of  Her  Majesty's  in  presumed  approval  of 
bis  plan — a  piece  of  somewhat  indecent  following  of  Prince 
Bismarck",  into  which  we  shall  not  iu  turn  follow  Sir  Edward. 
Besides  the  regret  just  mentioned  for  the  loss  of  a  national  oppor- 
tunity, only  one  thing  else  appears  to  weigh  upon  Sir  Edward 
Watkin's  mind.  There  are  certain  designing  persons  who  have 
had  the  impudence  to  start  an  alternative  plan.  He  does  not  care 
for  them,  however ;  and  as  for  any  interference  with  the  South- 
Eastern  Eailway  or  the  Company  to  which  it  proposes  to  transfer 


its  undertaking,  Sir  Edward  would  very  much  like  to  know  who  ia 
to  prevent  gentlemen  from  digging  tunnels  iu  their  own  property. 

It  is  a  rather  bad  habit  of  Englishmen  to  take  all  things 
quietly  until  it  is  just  too  late,  and  there  are  some  signs  of  this 
mistaken  tolerance  being  extended  to  one  of  the  most  mischievous 
plans  that  ever  entered  the  head  of  an  ingenious  engineer,  and 
thence  insinuated  itself  into  that  of  a  speculator  with  a  talent  for 
financing.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  anything  that  is  uncompli- 
mentary in  this  phrase  does  not  apply  to  Sir  Edward  Watkin. 
because  the  project,  even  in  a  comparatively  mature  form,  has  passed 
through  many  brains,  as  he  himself  generally  allows.  It  is  simply 
a  general  description  of  these  mechanical-financial  enterprises,  some 
of  which  have  been  great  successes  commercially,  while  it  is  merciful 
to  say  no  more  of  some  others  than  that  they  have  not.  Such, 
a  project  as  that  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  may  be  looked  at  in  a 
great  many  different  ways.  Is  it  feasible  ?  Will  it  pay  ?  Is  it 
wanted  ?  Will  it  do  any  good  ?  Will  it  do  any  harm  ?  are  all 
questions  which  may  be  asked,  and  which  deserve  an  answer. 
With  the  first  two  there  is  no  need  to  busy  ourselves  overmuch. 
It  is  a  cheerful  and  courageous  belief  of  modern  engineers  that 
modern  engineering  can  do  anything,  and  (with  a  certain  proviso 
for  occasional  Tay  Bridge  disasters)  the  claim  may  be  granted. 
There  is  no  need  to  doubt  that  if  somebody  is  willing  to  go  on 
long  enough,  to  spend  money  enough,  and  to  take  the  chance  of 
a  ruinous  failure  or  two  (a  chance  which  is  inherent  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  work),  a  tunnel  can  be  made  from  England  to 
France,  or,  for  that  matter,  from  England  to  America.-  It  is,  however, 
equally  certain  that  either  during  or  after  the  completion  of  the 
work,  that  very  softness  of  the  chalk  which  makes  the  task,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Edward,  so  easy,  may  be  the  occasion  of  a  terrible 
catastrophe.  All  this,  however,  shall  be  handsomely  put  aside. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  in  three,  five,  ten,  or  any  number  of 
years  a  tunnel  can  be  turned  out  ready  for  use,  properly  ventilated, 
and  made  as  safe  as  other  tunnels.  The  next  question  is,  Will  it 
pay  ?  And  here  also  there  is  no  need  to  make  difficulties.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  indeed,  the  tunnel  is  to  cost 
something  like  what  is  vulgarly  called  "  half  nothing."  Roars 
of  laughter  from  his  cheerful  meetiug  greeted  his  sarcastic  re- 
minder that  Sir  J.  Hawkshaw  had  put  the  cost  at  four  millions, 
and  perhaps  double.  "These  sums  were  merely  a  delusion." 
Perhaps  it  may  be  so ;  perhaps,  also,  not.  But  here,  again,  everj- 
thing  shall  be  granted.  It  is,  however,  only  then  that  the  really 
important  question  begins.  Is  a  Channel  tunnel  wanted  ?  Will  it 
do  good  ?     Will  it  do  barm  ? 

The  only  aflirmative  answer  to  the  first  two  questions  is  based 
upon  circumstances  of  passenger  traffic.  Except  for  goods  of 
comparatively  small  bulk  and  weight  iu  proportion  tQ  their  value, 
the  tunnel  is  uot  likely  to  be — indeed  it  is  not  at  all  sure  that  it 
possibly  could  be — used.  What  is  more,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  it  is  desirable  that  it  should.  The  present  disposition  of 
English  trade,  by  which  the  great  manufacturing  and  mining 
districts  are  served  by  ports  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  from 
which  the  heavier  goods  are  carried  direct  to  the  ports  which 
serve  the  consumer,  is  in  every  respect  a  healthier  and  more 
natural  one  for  the  country  than  the  determination  of  all  its 
external  carrying  trade  to  a  single  outlet  would  be.  The  in- 
conveniences of  having  to  rel}'  solely  or  mainly  on  raihv.iys  as 
carriers  has  been  sulhciently  illustrated  by  the  alternate  tariff 
wars  and  tariff  rings  of  the  United  States,  and  in  a  less  degree 
by  the  sufferings  of  some  of  our  own  rural  districts.  How- 
ever, this  is  looking  a  long  waj'  ahead.  The  main  object  of 
the  tunnel,  no  doubt,  is  to  relieve  mankind  of  the  bad  hour 
and  three-quarters  between  Dover  and  Calais.  This  is  something, 
no  doubt ;  and  to  a  person  exactly  midway  between  the  two 
points,  and  subject  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  sea,  it  seems 
a  good  deal.  It  is  true  that  few  things  are  more  notorious 
than  the  fact  that  great  part  of  the  discomfort  now  sull'ered  is  due 
to  easily  removable  causes.  If  the  South-Easteru  Kailwaj'',  of 
whose  patriotism  and  enterprise  Sir  Edward  has  such  a  high 
opinion,  would  spend  a  quarter  of  the  money  which  even  he  thinks 
necessary  for  the  tunnel  on  decent  harbours  at  the  two  sides  of 
the  strait,  and  on  large  and  fast  boats,  the  crossing  might  be  done 
in  less  than  an  hour,  during  which  time  no  great  harm  could  be 
done  to  the  most  delicate  organization.  But  let  it  again  be  granted 
that  there  must  always  be  a  certain  irreducible  minimum  of  misery 
in  a  sea  voyage,  which  no  improvement  of  means  will  do  away 
with.  Then  to  this  extent — the  extent  of  saving  a  few  minutes' 
discomfort  to  a  certain  number  of  persons,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  encounter  that  discomfort  neither  of  necessity  nor  on 
business,  but  simply  fur  their  own  amusement — the  Channel 
Tunnel  will  be  an  admitted  benefit.  So  this  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter  on  the  profit  side  ;  after,  let  it  be  remembered, 
enormous  possibilities  of  disaster  and  loss  have  been  generously 
left  out  of  the  account.  On  the  most  favourable  supposition, 
England  will  be  debtor  to  the  Channel  Tunnel  to  the  extent  of  the 
savnig  of  sea-sickness  to  a  few  hundred  or  thousand  Englishmen 
and  ]<;nglishwomen  ;  against  which  gain  itself  has  to  be  sot  the  loss 
of  the  healthful  effect  on  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others  of  the 
sea  passage  as  compared  with  that  of  twenty  miles"  railway  journej' 
in  a  stufty  drain. 

We  have  purposely  made  no  reference  as  yet  to  the  enormous 
and  insuperable  objection  which  lies  against  the  project,  and 
against  which  the  trumpery  consideration  just  stated  has  only  to  be 
mentioned  in  order  to  show  its  absurdity.  No  allusion  that  we  can 
see  from  the  report  was  made  in  last  Saturday's  meeting  to  the 
opinion  that  the  construction  of  a  Channel  Tunnel  would  materially 
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affect  the  safety  and  military  position  of  England.  Sir  Edward  Wat- 
Mn,  indeed,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,"  pressed  the  matter  strongly  " 
on  the  Government.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  answer  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  wanted  "  a  decision  of  the 
Cabinet."  He  got  it,  and  his  "  conscience  was  purged."  Reading 
these  words  without  the  context,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that 
what  Sir  Edward  pressed  was  the  really  national  question  of  the 
safety  of  the  project,  and  it  is  equally  natural  to  feel  astonished  at 
the  Cabinet  for  failing  to  give  Sii-  Edward  apiece  of  its  mind.  But 
what  he  wanted  was  a  Government  guarantee  for  the  expenses, 
not  a  Government  indemnity  for  depriving  England  of  the  bulwark 
•which  has  made  her  what  she  is.  If  anybody  thinks  these  words 
too  strong  he  may  be  reminded  that  there  is  hardly  a  military 
expert  not  interested  in  the  project  whose  opinion  is  not  frankly 
against  it.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  means,  even  means 
which  are  preposterous  and  impossible  on  the  face  of  them,  such 
as  the  establishment  of  a  fete  de  imit  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  which  would  not  leave  at  least  a  margin  of  danger 
in  days  when  the  operations  of  war  are  so  rapid  and  so  de- 
cisive as  they  are  now.  Elaborate  arrangements  for  flooding 
the  tunnel  would  be  open  to  various  objections,  and  would 
not  be  certainly  efficacious.  It  is  true  that  there  would  not 
be  more  than  a  chance  of  disaster.  But  then  the  disaster  would 
be  of  a  kind  of  which  we  cannot  aflbrd  to  allow  the  existence 
of  even  a  chance.  To  shut  the  door  after  the  steed  is  stolen 
is  the  proverbial  height  of  ineptitude,  but  what  is  that  to 
the  deliberate  and  laborious  undoing  beforehand  of  the  natural 
bolts  and  bars  ?  It  is  indeed  somewhat  extraordinary  that  the 
operations  for  the  Channel  Tunnel  have  been  allowed  to  go  on 
so  long  without  an  authoritative  expression  of  disapproval  from 
the  Government,  and  this  silence  has  perhaps  done  a  certain 
injustice  to  the  shareholders.  But  Sir  Edward  Watkin's 
argument  about  the  Company's  own  property  is  simply  absurd. 
To  begin  with,  no  one  has  a  right  to  use  his  own  property  so 
as  to  inflict  injury  even  on  a  private  individual,  much  less  on 
the  nation.  But  it  is  something  like  impudence  to  say  that  the 
South-Eastern  is  boring  in  its  own  property  and  that  nobody  can  stop 
them.  The  land  may  be  theirs,  the  foreshore  may  have  passed 
into  their  hands,  but  the  moment  that  the  boring  gets  below  the 
water,  there  is  no  more  pretence  that  the  South-Eastern  or  their 
assignees  are  boring  in  their  own  property  than  if  they  set  to  work  to 
make  a  shaft  in  Hyde  Park.  Of  the  right  of  interference  there 
can  be  no  two  opinions ;  and  as  to  the  duty  of  it,  though  there  would 
unfortunately  seem  to  be  two  opinions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  sane  and  unbiassed  person  which  to  choose  of  them.  It 
is  probable  that,  as  we  have  suggested,  a  disbelief  in  the  feasibility, 
or  a  confidence  in  the  enormous  cost  of  the  project,  has  hitherto 
sufficed  to  dissuade  both  Government  and  public  opinion  from 
interfering.  But  if  Sir  Edward  Watkin  is  to  be  believed  (and 
he  is  a  capable  authority  on  such  matters),  the  means  and  the 
money  are  both  found,  and  the  thing  is  now  only  a  question  of 
time.  In  reality,  the  stoppage  of  this  mischievous  insanity  is  as 
much,  or  almost  as  much,  for  the  interest  of  France  as  of  England. 
It  is  unfortunately  too  probable  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
financial  scheme  can  have  any  French  Government  at  its  back 
with  very  little  trouble.  But  as  the  French  just  now  are,  or 
believe  themselves  to  be,  ardently  Republican,  they  may  be  re- 
quested to  remember  the  Boulogne  expedition  of  Napoleon  III. 
Had  there  been  a  Channel  Tunnel  then,  according  to  the  .best 
authorities,  half  the  army  in  the  north  of  France  would  have 
declared  for  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  time  that  was  wasted  by  the  loss 
of  a  tide.  In  the  abstract,  doubtless,  Sir  Edward's  platitudes 
about  "  safe  and  rapid  communication "  are  undeniable.  But 
mankind  is  not  yet  a  happy  femily  ;  and  until  it  is,  it  will  be,  to 
say  the  least,  unwise  for  any  nation  to  deprive  itself  of  its  natural 
advantages  for  keeping  out  unwelcome  visitors. 


THE  JUDENHASS  I\  HISTORY. 

TT  is  a  curious  and  at  first  sight  perplexing  fact  that  there  has 
-i-  always  been  something  strained  and  abnormal  in  the  relations 
of  Christianity  and  .ludaism.  There  is  a  kind  of  historical 
symbolism  in  the  story  of  the  drunken  sailor  who  thrashed  a  .Jew, 
because  he  had  just  heard  of  the  Crucifixion.  Christians  have 
acted  again  and  again  for  centuries  as  if  they  had  only  just  heard 
of  the  oliences  of  the  Jews  in  days  long  past,  and  did  not  care  to 
draw  nice  distinctions  between  the  sins  of  the  fathers  and  the 
children;  while  the  Jews,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  attached  to 
mediaeval  chroniclers,  have  retaliated  savagely  enough  when  they 
happened  to  have  an  opportunity.  It  lobks  as  if  an  armed 
neutrality  were  the  nearest  approach  to  peacj  that  could  be  estab- 
lished between  the  rival  creeds.  For  some  apparently  inscrutable 
reason  no  considerable  body  of  Christians  seems  to  have  been  able 
to  regard  the  Jews  with  that  feeling  of  mere  indifference  or  com- 
passion which  is  entertained  by  most  orthodox  believers,  except 
under  circumstances  of  temporary  and  special  provocation,  towards 
other  forms  of  religion,  such  as  Mahometanism  or  Buddhism, 
diverging  yet  more  widely  from  their  own.  When  the  Jews  have 
not  been  hated  with  a  passionate  and  fanatical  hatred,  as  has  been 
too  commonly  the  case,  they  have— at  least  in  modern  times— been 
loved  with  an  equally  strange  and  uncritical  though  practically 
innocuous  affection.  And  thus  in  our  own  day  a  perfect  literature 
has  grown  up  on  what  is  called  the  Anglo-Israel  movement ;  and 
there  is,  we  believe,  an  organized  society,  with  all  the  machinery 


of  newspapers,  public  meetings,  and  the  like,  to  advocate  its  claims, 
devoted  to  proving  that  the  Lost  Tribes  have  found  their  homo 
in  England,  and  that  the  Jew  is  our  brother  in  blood,  if 
unhappily  an  alien  in  creed,  and  should  be  restored  by  Englisli 
arms  or  diplomacy  to  the  sacred  soil  which  is  his  own. 
Such  innocent  crazes,  however  ridiculous,  may  be  left  to  find  their 
own  level.  They  only  serve  to  illustrate  from  another  side  the 
curious  phenomenon  already  mentioned  of  some  occult  tension  in 
the  relations  of  Jews  and  Christians,  which  is  apt  to  take  the 
shape  of  paradoxical  sympathy  when  it  does  not  break  out  into  a 
storm  of  fanatical  antipathy. 

This  chronic  feud,  which  is  shown  by  recent  experience  still 
to  retain  an  evil  vitality,  is  of  course  no  growth  of  yesterday. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  Christian  era,  and  was  already  at  work 
long  before  the  conversion  of  the  Empire.  At  first  indeed 
the  Roman  Emperors  looked  on  the  Christians  as  a  mere 
sect  of  Jews,  and  were  disposed  rather  to  despise  than  to  perse- 
cute them  as  such.  For  the  Jews  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  their 
numbers  and  influence  at  Rome,  escaped  persecution.  /Augustus 
issued  a  rescript  in  their  favour,  which  was  confirmed  by  two 
later  edicts  of  Agrippa  and  Julius  Antonius,  Suetonius  indeed 
tells  us  how  Domitian  imposed  on  them  a  severe  and  special 
taxation,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  more  with  the  object  of 
replenishing  an  exhausted  exchequer  than  from  any  general  motive 
of  policy.  The  Emperor  Julian  naturally  petted  them,  desiring 
for  ends  of  his  own  to  rebuild  the  Temple.  And  yet  Jews  were 
perhaps  the  most  hated,  from  various  causes,  of  all  Roman  sub- 
jects ;  they  were  held  notorious,  as  we  learn  I'rom  Cicero,  Juvenal, 
and  other  writers  of  the  day,  as  the  most  sordid,  most  turbu- 
lent, and  most  unsocial  of  mankind.  But  the  exclusively'  national 
and  therefore  unaggressive  character  of  their  religion  preserved 
them  from  the  overt  hostility  provoked  by  Christian  proselytism. 
They  were  hated  and  despised  but  they  were  not  feared.  No 
doubt  they  had  spread  in  Rome :  even  the  Empress  Popptea 
was  said  to  be  a  convert,  and  it  is  surmised  by  Gibbon  that 
through  her  influence  the  Jews  escaped  proscription  under 
Nero ;  Juvenal  tells  us  of  the  passion  for  Jewish  rites  among 
Roman  ladies,  and  Joseplius  has  an  extraordinary  story  of 
an  exorcism  performed  in  the  reign  of  \'espasian  by  a  Jew 
named  Eleazar,  which  he  himself  witnessed,  when  the  demon 
was  visibly  drawn  out  through  the  nostrils  of  the  person  pos- 
sessed. But  on  the  whole  Judaism,  unlike  Christianity,  was 
an  essentially  unexpansive  creed ;  the  Jews  simply  held  aloof 
from  other  religionists  in  silent  disdain,  and  neither  denounced  noi- 
attempted  to  convert  them.  And  thus,  in  spite  of  their  hatred  of 
the  Gentile  world  and  their  frequent  and  bloody  rebellious  against 
their  Roman  masters,  they  were  for  the  most  part  let  alone.  But 
they  detested  the  Christians,  whom  they  regarded  as  renegades 
from  the  Law,  with  a  peculiar  detestation,  and,  as  Justin  Martyr 
informs  us,  did  their  utmost  to  foment  the  calumnies  and  passions 
of  the  Pagan  populace  against  them.  In  Milman's  words,  "  the 
Jew,  who  had  lost  the  power  of  persecuting,  lent  himself  as 
a  willing  instrument  to  the  heathen  persecutor  against  those  whom 
he  considered  apostates."  They  took  a  more  prominent  part  than 
the  heathen  in  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp.  The  Christians, 
on  the  other  hand,  exulted  over  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  a'nd  the 
dispersion  of  its  citizens,  as  a  signal  fulhlmeut  of  prophecy  and 
triumph  of  the  Gospel.  And  thus  alread}',  during  the  ages  of 
persecution  and  while  both  alike  were  pressed  down  under  the  iron 
heel  of  Rome,  the  seeds  of  a  bitter  antipathy  were  sown  between 
them.  The  Gnostics,  the  most  widely-spread  sect  of  early  heretics, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  treat  the  Jewish  religion  as  the  work  of  the 
Demiurges,  an  inferior  deity,  or  of  the  Principle  of  Evil — a  view 
which  is  obliquely  censured  in  the  Seventh  of  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles. 

The  pre-existing  antagonism  was  not  likely  to  be  diminished 
when  at  length  after  three  centuries  of  trial  and  suffering  the 
Christians,  through  the  conversion  of  Constautine,  got  the  upper 
hand.  Moreover  the  rise  of  some  Judaizing  sects  within  the  Christian 
body  and  several  cases  of  actual  apostasy  had  served  just  then  to 
accentuate  the  prevalent  feeling  against  the  obnoxious  race.  The 
Jews  were  accused  of  stoning  converts  from  their  own  faith  to 
Christianity.  Constantine  accordingly  made  a  law  sentencing 
those  who  so  acted  to  be  burnt,  and  also  punishing  with  confisca- 
tion of  their  property  any  Christians  who  turned  Jews.  But  lu 
the  persecution  of  Jews,  as  of  heretics,  it  was  the  heretics  them- 
selves who  took  the  lead.  The  Arian  Constantius  dealt  more 
severely  with  them  than  CoustantiuL',  and  the  Visigoths  at 
a  later  day  showed  themselves  more  intolerant  than  either. 
Theodosius,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  Christian  mob  had  wrecked 
a  Jewish  synagogue,  commanded  it  to  be  rebuilt  at  their  expense. 
As  we  come  down  to  the  middle  ages  there  were  various  influences 
at  work  to  sustain  or  intensify  the  anti-Jewish  sentiment,  some 
due  to  their  own  conduct,  some  to  causes  bej'ond  their  control. 
Among  the  last  may  be  reckoned  the  crusading  movement, 
which,  however,  as  will  appear  presentlj',  in. other  ways  essen- 
tially benefited  them.  Already  at  the  beginning  of  the"  eleventh 
century,  when  the  prevalent  idea  that  the  Second  Coming  of  our 
Lord  was  at  hand  had  led  to  a  great  outburst  of  penitence  and 
devotion  which  found  one  expression  in  crowded  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land,  Ilakim,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  organized 
a  fierce  persecution  of  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  and  had 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  other  Christian  build- 
ings in  Jerusalem  razed  to  the  ground.  It  was  currently 
rumoured,  whether  with  or  without  grounds,  that  the  Jews  of 
Orleans  had  instigated  him,  and  a  savage  persecution  of  Jews 
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in  France  was  the  result.  "When  at  the  close  of  the  century 
the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit  had  roused  all  Europe  to 
undertake  the  first  crusade,  it  seemed  to  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of 
the  newly  enlisted  soldiers  of  the  Cross  needless,  if  not  pre- 
sumptuous, to  distinguish  between  one  class  of  misbelievers  and 
another,  and  there  ensued  a  terrible  massacre  of  Jews  in  the 
flourishing  cities  of  Germany  and  the  llhiueland.  At  a  later 
period  St.  Bernard  used  the  whole  of  his  enormous  influence — and 
it  required  even  in  him  no  slight  display  of  energy  and  courage — 
to  press  on  them  the  obvious  distinction  between  the  armed  Saracen 
and  the  defenceless  Jew.  There  had  again  been  a  frightful  out- 
break in  the  German  cities,  incited  by  a  monk  named  Kudolph. 
Bernard  confronted  him  in  all  the  dignity  of  Christian  heroism, 
and  denounced  the  outrage  in  the  severest  terms;  "  it  was  not  for 
men  to  punish  by  murder  those  whom  God  had  punished  by  their 
dispersion."  Meanwhile  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  had  done  his 
best  to  protect  the  Jews,  not  perhaps  from  motives  of  unmixed 
benevolence,  for  while  he  ordered  a  strict  restitution  to  be  made  to 
all  who  had  been  plundered  of  their  wealth,  he  decreed  that  the 
property  of  those  who  bad  been  put  to  death  had  escheated  to 
the  imperial  treasury.  In  France  more  than  a  century  afterwards 
Philip  the  Fair  plundered  impartially  his  Jewish  and  Christian 
subjects,  but  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  former  was  a  tempting 
bait,  and  twice  during  his  reign  they  were  expelled  from  the 
country  and  their  whole  property  confiscated.  In  the  next  reign 
they  had  again  become  numerous  and  prosperous,  and  this  time 
they  tempted  the  cupidity  not  of  the  monarch  but  of  the  mob ; 
throughout  the  South  of  France  in  town  and  country  alike  they 
were  mercilessly  massacred  and  pillaged,  and  the  royal  oflicers 
refused  to  protect  them. 

The  vast  wealth  amassed  by  the  Jews  exjjlains  one  main  cause 
of  their  unpopularity,  which  was  further  complicated  by  the  way 
in  which  they  had  obtained  it.  Usury  had  all  along  been  strongly 
condemned  by  the  patristic  and  mediaaval  Church,  and  as  it  was  for- 
bidden to  Christians  by  laws  both  of  Church  and  State,  the  usurers 
in  the  early  middle  ages  were  almost  exclusively  Jews,  who  adopted 
the  profession  partly  as  being  one  of  the  very  few  open  to  them, 
partly  for  the  huge  profits  it  secured  them,  'f  he  crusades,  however, 
led  to  a  revival  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  this  brought  orthodox 
Catholics  into  amicable  relations  with  both  Jews  and  Mahometans, 
and  tended  to  soften  the  prejudice  against  them.  It  is  only  fair 
also  to  acknowledge  that  many  of  the  Popes,  and  some  other  lead- 
ing ecclesiastics — as  the  Jewish  historian  Bedarride  has  acknow- 
ledged— made  strenuous,  though  not  always  successful  eflbrts  to 
arrest  the  violence  of  their  assailants ;  even  Alexander  VI., 
of  whom  there  is  not  too  much  good  to  be  recorded,  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  generosity  to  the  Jews,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  alleviate  their  suflerings.  But  the  general  sentiment 
ran  entirely  the  other  way,  and  it  found  utterance  both  in 
the  canon  and  the  civil  law.  They  were  compelled  to  live 
ill  separate  quarters  and  wear  a  distinctive  dress ;  Christians 
might  not  eat,  or  bathe,  or  enter  into  partnership,  still  less 
intermarry  w-ith  them ;  by  the  laws  both  of  France  and  Spain 
a  Christian  who  took  a  Jewish  mistress  was  to  be  burnt  alive ; 
till  the  fourteenth  century  a  Jewish  criminal  was  hung  head 
downwards  between  two  dogs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  proposed  by  the  theologians  of  Germany  and 
France,  backed  by  the  Universit)^  of  Paris,  to  destroy  the  whole 
literature  of  the  Jews,  with  the  exception  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  it  required  all  the  influence  of  Reuchlin  to  avert  this  wholesale 
proscription.  They  were  burnt  of  course  in  large  numbers,  like 
heretics,  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  but  the  exceptional  atrocity 
of  the  Spanish  persecutions  is  in  either  case  to  be  explained  mainly 
by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  national  history  and  character,  on 
which  it  would  take  too  much  space  to  enlarge  here.  In  the  Italian 
republics,  where  they  had  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
indispensable  to  the  Christian  community,  they  were  tolerated 
and  protected  in  their  rights,  and  were  allowed  to  practise 
as  physicians,  which  was  elsewhere  forbidden.  But  they 
were  tolerated  because  they  were  needed,  not  because  they  were 
loved  or  respected.  Besides  the  reproach  of  usury  the  stigma  of 
slaveholding  had  from  a  very  early  period  attached  to  them,  and 
one  of  the  first  and  most  frequent  measures  directed  against  them 
by  imperial  legislators  was  the  manumission  of  their  Christian 
slaves.  The  number  of  the  Christian  slaves  bought  up  by  them 
was  among  the  complaints  of  Agobard  in  the  ninth  century. 
Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  much  scruple  about  en- 
slaving Jews. 

It  will  be  clear  from  this  brief  sketch  that,  for  one  cause 
or  another,  there  has  been  a  chronic  antipathy  between  Jew 
and  Christian,  sometimes  smouldering,  sometimes  bursting  into 
flame,  from  the  time  when  St.  Paul  turned  his  back  on  "  the 
unbelieving  Jews,"  who  on  their  part  stirred  up  the  Gentiles 
against  him.  It  has  been  observed  that  even  in  this  country, 
the  natural  home  of  religious  toleration,  Jewish  Emancipation 
did  not  follow  till  above  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
emancipation  of  Dissenters  and  lloman  Catholics,  and  not  then 
till  after  a  protracted  struggle,  iu  which  professed  Liberals 
were  ranged  on  opposite  sides.  There  were  many  like  the  late 
Dr.  Arnold,  including  some  of  Jewish  descent  though  no  longer  of 
the  Jewish  faith,  who  were  eager  to  merge  or  ignore,  for  political 
or  even  ecclesiastical  purposes,  all  diSerences  however  wide  among 
professing  Christians,  while  they  argued  that  aliens  not  iu  creed 
but  in  race  had  no  part  or  lot  iu  the  administration  of  a  Christian 
commonwealth.    We  are  not  however  going  to  enter  on  that  dis- 


cussion here.  Our  object  has  been  simply  to  exhibit  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  history  of  that  Judenhass  which  in  these  closing  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  still  shows  itself  strong  enough  to  pro- 
duce such  deplorable  results. 


COUNTRY-HOUSE  BANDITTI. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  social  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this 
country  during  the  last  tive-and-twenty  years  has  been  in  the 
relations  between  great  families  and  wealthy  })arvenus.  In 
London,  people  of  all  kinds  have  for  a  long  time  been  so  mixed 
up  that  the  distinction  between  a  peer  and  a  brewer  might 
almost  be  defined  as  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other ; 
but  _  in  many  provincial  counties  there  were,  until  lately,  old ' 
families  that  stood  out  manfully  against  any  rich  intruders  who 
dared  to  build  or  purchase  large  houses  in  their  neighbourhoods. 
That  a  man  whose  legs  had  been  disgraced  by  sitting  upon  an 
oflice  stool  should  have  the  effrontery  to  buy  with  his  filthy  coin 
soil  which  they  regarded  as  almost  sacred  was  in  itself  an  insult 
and  an  offence  which  deserved  no  forgiveness.  If  heaven  and 
earth  continued  to  tolerate  such  a  being,  it  was  a  mysterious 
dispensation  of  Providence ;  but  he  might  at  any  rate  be 
very  certain  that  he  would  not  be  noticed  by  any  of  the  county 
gentlemen.  As  time  went  on,  however,  the  magnates  took  a 
step  in  a  downward  direction,  though  with  many  protests 
and  much  ungraciousness.  When  Croesus  built  an  immense 
mansion,  they  went  so  far  as  to  call  upon  him  once,  and  there, 
as  they  took  good  care  to  explain  to  all  their  friends,  "  it 
ended."  It  would  be  wearisome  to  recapitulate  all  the  grada- 
tions and  phases  of  the  greater  or  less  intimacy  which  in  the 
course  of  years  grew  up  between  the  old  and  the  new  race  of 
lauded  proprietors  ;  to  describe  the  insertion  of  the  thin  end  of  that 
wedge  which  our  grandmothers  so  much  dreaded,  to  dwell  upon 
the  horrors  of  the  intermarriages  which  at  last  took  place  betweea 
the  younger  children  of  the  peerage  and  baronetage  and  the  elder 
children  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  or  to  draw  a  picture 
of  the  loosening,  the  cracking,  and  finally  the  crashing  of  the  social 
barriers  which  formerly  existed  in  our  more  exclusive  counties 
between  those  of  high  and  those  of  low  birth.  Everybody  know3 
what  a  change  has  lately  taken  place  in  English  society.  At  first 
sight  this  change  has  almost  the  appearance  of  a  revolution  ;  but 
there  is  in  reality  very  little  Republicanism  in  our  altered  social 
relations.  The  explanation  is  simple  enough.  When  the  old 
county  families  perceived  that  the  inroad  of  rich  unknowns  was 
irresistible,  when  fine  mansions  that  made  their  own  country 
houses  appear  almost  mean  and  contemptible  were  rising  in  all 
directions,  and  when  Mammon  was  enjoying,  and  offering  to 
all  comers,  good  things  of  this  life  which  they  could  not 
afford  to  purchase,  a  happy  idea  occurred  to  them.  Mammon 
wanted  to  know  them.  Mammon  should  know  them  ;  Mammon 
should  become  their  gratuitous  purveyor.  They  had  al- 
ways entered  their  tradesmen's  shops  to  purchase  what  they 
wanted ;  why  should  they  not  enter  the  houses  of  re- 
tired tradesmen  to  take  things  they  wanted  without  pur- 
chasing them  ?  They  spoke  to  their  shopkeepers ;  why 
should  they  not  speak  to  manufacturers  or  merchants?  They 
stayed  at  hotels,  and  received  the  attentions  of  the  landlords 
with  haughty  civility  ;  why  should  they  not  stay  at  the  houses  of 
any  parcenus  who  would  make  them  comfortable,  and  receive 
their  attentions  also  with  haughty  civility  ?  Then,  again,  there 
was  this  to  be  said — that,  if  oceans  of  Latitte  and  dry  champagne 
were  being  poured  out  for  somebody,  it  was  far  more  fitting  that 
they  should  be  drunk  by  aristocrats  than  by  plebeians.  If  the  only 
payment  required  by  the  host  was  to  be  allowed  the  enjoyment  of 
watching  "  the  swells  "  devouring  his  good  things,  that  was  en- 
tirely his  aft'air. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  social  position  of  Croesus  is 
materially  improved  by  this  altered  condition  of  affairs.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  ou  speaking  terms  with  great  men  and  great  ladies  ;  but 
they  speak  with  equal  civility  to  shopboys  behind  a  counter, 
whom  they  consider  just  as  good  as  Croisus.  It  is  possible  that 
the  rich  man  may  be  invited  occasionally  to  great  houses  ;  but,  iu 
the  eyes  of  his  hosts,  his  position  is  somewhat  below  that  of  their 
butlers.  At  grand  places  people  are  constantly  admitted  to  the 
drawing-rooms,  and  even  dining-rooms,  w^hom  the  hosts  never 
dream  of  regarding  as  better  than  upper  servants.  Such  are  rich 
nobodies,  '"the  inferior  order  of  clergy,"  .agents,  tutors,  soli- 
citors, &c.,  all  of  whom  are  probably  superior  iu  intellect,  and 
possibly  also  in  culture,  to  their  hosts  and  hostesses.  Mr.  Smith, 
the  lawyer's  business  is  to  attend  to  my  lord's  mortgages,  to  make 
his  will,  and  sell  or  purchase  his  land ;  Mr.  Jones  the  millionaire's 
business  is  to  provide  covers  well  stocked  with  pheasants  for  my 
lord  to  shoot,  mounts  for  my  lord  to  ride,  and  gorgeous  balls  to 
amuse  my  lord's  daughters.  So  both  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones 
are  allowed  to  come  into  the  dining-room  for  luncheon.  It  is 
even  possible  that  they  may  be  tolerated  at  dinner ;  and,  if  it 
should  be  convenient  or  desirable,  one  or  both  of  them  may  be 
a.sked  to  sleep  at  the  castle.  Mr.  Jones  the  banker,  though  a 
self-made  man,  may  be  of  an  older  family  than  his  host ;  but  he 
will  very  likely  be  put  into  an  upper  chamber  with  a  smoky 
chimney,  and  be  sent  in  to  dinner  with  the  curate's  wife.  Out 
shooting  he  will  be  put  in  "  a  cold  corner,"  or  have  to  follow  the 
beaters  and  run  his  chance  of  a  "  hare  back."    If  the  party  go  to 
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i  a  ball  in  the  evening-,  be  will  be  expected  to  convey  tbitber  some 
i  of  bis  best's  dancinj^  men  in  his  own  brougbam,  or  in  tbe  fly 
^  wbicb  be  has  ordered,  and  for  wbich  be  will  bave  to  pay.  His 
I  best  rooms,  a  week's  splendid  sbooting,  tbe  pleasantest  party  he 
^  can  collect,  and  fare  ten  times  better  than  that  at  tbe  castle,  will 
be  the  least  a  man  in  bis  position  can  offer  in  return  for  bis  host's 
^  hospitality. 

It  is  exceedingly  entertaining  to  observe  the  airs  given  to  them- 
selves by  what  are  known  as  "little  people,"  when  Mammon 
builds  a  palace  in  their  midst.  They  have  lived  in  their  small 
country  houses  for  generations— two  or  three  perhaps — while 
Mammon  is  a  new  man ;  so  they  swagger  accordinglj'.  They  will 
go  through  the  farce  of  pretending  that  they  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  they  will  call  upon  him  at  all;  they  will  deride_  the  im- 
provements that  he  has  made  on  bis  estate,  and  they  will  dilate 
upon  bis  vulgarities.  His  carriages,  say  they,  are  much  too  smart 
for  tbe  country,  and  look  very  gaudy  beside  those  of  tbe  duke.  He 
drives  to  covert  when  tbe  distance  is  only  three  miles,  and 
he  has  three  hunters  out  when  the  marquess  himself  only 
has  two.  His  model  cottages  are  better  than  many  rectories,  and 
tend  to  pauperization ;  the  wages  be  gives  are  so  high  that  no 
good  servants  or  labourers  are  to  be  had  in  tbe  country ;  he  has 
sent  up  the  price  of  bay  a  pound  a  ton,  and  his  tenants  bave 
drawing-rooms  and  studies,  instead  of  simply  a  kitchen  and  a 
muck-heap.  In  his  ridiculously  large  ball  there  are  stained  glass 
-windows,  emblazoned  with  coats  of  arms,  all  of  wbich,  it  is  con- 
tended, must  necessarily  be  brand-new  from  tbe  Herald's  office. 
Was  there  ever  such  vulgarity  ?  His  charitable  critics,  who  pay 
their  cooks  but  hve-and-twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  rarely  put 
■even  their  worst  champagne  on  their  tables,  accept  his  invitations, 
stay  in  bis  bouse,  feast  upon  tbe  viands  provided  by  his  chef, 
drink  bis  priceless  wines,  shoot  his  game,  ride  his  horses,  and 
enjoy  all  the  entertainments  he  may  provide  them,  and  then  they 
go  about  making  fun  of  their  host  and  his  hospitalities,  as  if 
their  visit  had  been  an  act  of  excessive  condescension  on  their 
part.  The  whole  thing,  they  say,  was  dreadfully  vulgar,  but 
"  most  amusing."  It  was  so  terribly  overdone  !  There  were  too 
many  men  in  livery,  too  many  flowers,  too  many  wax  candles ;  there 
was  too  much  dry  champagne,  and  there  was  too  large  a  number  of 
people  staying  in  the  bouse.  The  pheasants  were  as  tame  as  barn- 
door fowls,  the  stables  had  three  times  as  many  horses  in  them  as 
could  possibly  be  used,  and  the  bedrooms  were  furnished  like 
boudoirs.  Meals  succeeded  each  other  too  frequently,  tbe  finest 
cigars  were  constantly  forced  upon  the  guests,  and  cups  of  tea  or 
chocolate  were  forthcoming  upon  the  slightest  provocation  in  the 
bedrooms.  Ridiculously  tine  music  was  provided  in  the  evenings, 
and,  after  the  party  staying  in  the  house  had  danced  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  they  found  a  supper  provided  for  them  that  would  have 
put  the  best  efforts  of  Gunter  in  tbe  shade,  which,  said  the  guests 
(after  tbe  manner  of  Euclid),  -was  absurd.  In  fact,  every  one  had 
eaten,  drunk,  and  smoked  things  that  were  too  good,  and  had  en- 
joyed himself  too  much  ;  everything  was  too  beautiful,  and  there 
was  too  much  to  be  had  for,  or  even  without,  the  asking,  all  which, 
was,  of  course,  excessively  vulgar. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  into  a  house  where  vulgarity  reigned 
refinement  would  never  enter  a  second  time;  but  this  is  very  far 
from  being  the  case.  The  most  "  cultured  "  of  aristocrats  show  a 
wonderful  tolerance  to  the  repetition  of  vulgar  superfluities,  when 
ithey  can  get  them.  It  soon  becomes  an  understood  thing  that 
certain  rich  men  should  give  annual  balls,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so 
they  are  considered  to  have  omitted  an  obvious  duty.  Tbe  old 
inhabitants  of  a  neighbourhood  seem  to  think  themselves  en- 
titled to  levy  a  sort  of  black  mail  on  wealthy  newcomers  in  the 
shape  of  balls,  dinners,  and  shooting.  Indeed  the  rich  jjm-venu 
is  expected  to  keep  a  gratuitous  shop,  hotel,  and  restaurant  per- 
petually open  for  his  betters.  He  ought  also  to  bave  a  moor 
and  a  deer  forest  in  Scotland,  to  which  he  should  invite  his 
country  neighbours  in  relays.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
must  invite  the  whole  of  Slumsbire  to  his  London  entertain- 
ments. All  tbe  great  people,  tbe  middling  people,  and  even  tbe 
little  people  who  are  up  for  three  weeks  in  lodgings  will  have 
to  be  herded  together  ia  his  Belgravian  salons,  and  he  will  Ije 
lucky  if  be  finds  time  to  entertain  his  more  agreeable  London 
friends  at  all.  The  country  squireens  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  will  prove  as  hungry  in  town  as  in  the  country,  and 
they  will  turn  in  every  day  for  luncheon  with  amazing  con- 
descension. It  is  tbe  purveyors  business  to  feed  them  for 
nothing;  his  breakfasts,  his  luncheons,  his  dinners  and  his 
suppers,  as  cooks  would  say,  "  want  eating,"  so  it  is  a  positive 
act  of  charity  to  devour  them,  TJie  feasters  generally  say  their 
grace  after  meat  by  describing  the  "  extraordinary-looking  people  " 
they  met  at  their  host's  table,  or  by  mimicking  the  peculiarities  of 
his  grammar.  "He  actually  asked  some  one  whether  be  would 
take  a  bit  of  "am,"'  and  he  made  some  allusions  to  an  "  'aunch 
of  venison,"  but  his  grammatical  blunders  do  not  appear  to 
have  scared  his  guests  away  from  bis  dining-room  before  their 
appetites  were  satisfied.  If  a  grocer's  clerk  had  accidentally 
dropped  an  /i,  no  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  it,  and 
the  bill  would  have  been  paid;  but  when  tbe  gratuitous 
purveyor  makes  a  grammatical  stumble,  he  is  'criticized 
'  with  severity  without  being  paid  a  farthing.  It  is  possible 
that  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  certain  "  nice  people " 
to  consider  which  is  the  greater  snob— the  good-natured  host 
who,_  while  be  feeds  the  hungry  with  pdte  cle  foie  t/ras  and 
Periier  Jouet,  unwittingly  murders  tbe  Queen's  English,  or  his 


guest  who,  while  he  enjoys  his  good  things,  makes  fun  of  him  in 
unimpeachable  grammar. 

We  are  quite  ready  to  allow  that  tbe  tone  of  society  has  not 
improved  since  social  barriers  bave  been  shattered,  but  we  are  not 
disposed  to  attribute  this  want  of  improvement  so  much  to  tbe 
wholesale  commixture  of  classes  as  to  the  moral  degradation 
incurred  by  well-born  people  who  are  mean  enough  to  make  rich 
parvenus  their  gratuitous  purveyors,  under  pretence  of  according 
to  them  some  sort  of  social  recognition.  The  levying  of  black 
mail  by  people  of  high  degree  may  not  be  altogether  a  novelty ; 
but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect  that  there  are  at  present  many 
people  of  good  family  who  are  acting  the  part  of  social  banditti. 


DUHIIAM  CASTLE. 

THE  guests  of  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Durham  at  their  hospi- 
table luncheon  in  the  Castle  hall  after  the  late  Church  Congress 
at  Newcastle-ou-Tyne  would  carry  away  with  them  a  high  idea  of 
tbe  former  grandeur  of  tbe  Princes  Palatine  of  Durham.  While  tbe 
manor-bouse  at  Auckland,  improperly  called  "Auckland  Castle" 
— a  designation  it  did  not  assume  till  tbe  last  years  of  tbe  fifteenth 
century,  when  we  find  Bishop  Sherwood  writing:  of  "my  castel  or 
manoir  of  Auckland  '' — with  its  broad  deer  parks,  was,  from  the 
episcopate  of  Antony  Bek,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  bishops 
in  time  of  peace ;  the  strong  castle  of  Durham,  frowning  on  all 
assailants  from  its  precipitous  seat,  almost  insulated  by  the  foam- 
ing Wear,  and  well  nigh  impregnable  by  force  or  art  before  the 
days  of  artillerj',  was  their  fastness  when  tbe  Scots  came  pouring- 
over  the  Border  or  tbe  ever-turbulent  Northern  men  were  harassing 
the  land  with  their  fierce  uprisings.  This  "huge  fortified  palace," 
as  Mr.  Freeman  truly  calls  it,  was,  moreover,  the  seat  and  source 
of  the  Palatinate  power  which,  till  within  living  memory,  made  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  a  temporal  prince.  Here,  as  Prince-Palatine,  tbe 
bishop  received  his — not  tbe  sovereign's — judges,  when,  at  bis 
request,  they  came  to  try  oft'ences  committed,  not  against  the  peace 
of  tbe  king,  but  against  tbe  peace  of  tbe  bishop.  From  tbe  bishop's 
court  within  the  Castle  precincts  issued  writs  and  indictments, 
precepts  and  mandates,  running  with  equal  force  within  "  the 
Bishop's  rule  "  as  those  under  Koyal  authority  in  the  rest  of  the 
realm.  Here,  in  his  council  chamber  the  holder  of  the  see  of 
St.  Cuthbert  appointed  bis  own  sberift',  chancellor,  and  justices 
of  tbe  peace,  and  exercised  tbe  Royal  right  of  pardon  to  convicted 
infractors  of  the  law.  From  tbe  Palatinate,  too,  till  Bishop  Cosin 
was  laid  to  rest  in  1672,  no  members  were  returned  to  the  Par- 
liament at  Westminster.  What  the  Palace  of  Westminster  was  to 
the  rest  of  England  that  tbe  Castle  of  Durham  was  to  the  Palati- 
nate— tbe  seat  of  its  sovereign  ruler,  the  ce'itre  of  all  lawful 
authority.  Perhaps  few  of  the  guests  who  sat  down  to  the 
repast  spread  in  Bishop  Hatfield's  noble  Hall  realized  how  very 
lately  this  iinperium  in  imperio,  coming  down,  though  with  greatly 
shorn  prerogatives,  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Conquest,  had 
passed  away  ;  that  only  five-and-forty  years  had  run  since,  on  the 
death  of  the  last  Prince  Palatine,  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  tbe  ex- 
ceptional powers  and  privileges  of  tbe  see  for  ever  expired,  while, 
as  Faber  wrote  over  his  grave  in  tbe  Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars, 
The  heraUl  broke  the  -wand  while  he  prochiims 
The  sainted  Palatine's  puissant  names. 
Yon  kingless  throne  is  now  for  ever  bare. 

Calm  and  unworldly  as  was  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  be  must  bave  felt 
a  pang  when  the  thought  that  this  princely  inheritance  of  more 
than  eight  centuries  died  with  him.  His  consolation  was  that  by  bis 
unsparing  munificence  the  Castle  of  Durham  has  again  been  made 
tbe  seat  of  the  Northern  University',  which  was  incorporated  by 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  1657,  for  "the  promotion  of  learning  and 
piety  in  those  poor,  rude,  and  ignorant  parts,  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  O.xlbrd  and  Cambridge,"  but  was  quashed  by  his  death  in 
the  following  year. 

Tbe  first  view  of  Durham  Castle  from  tbe  railway-station,  as  it 
rises  on  its  lordly  seat  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tbe  winding  Wear, 
is  one  of  marvellous  grandeur.  The  broad  stept  walls  and  colossal 
buttresses  which  clamber  up  tbe  steep  escarpment  to  prop  up  the 
huge  pile,  grow  out  of  the  native  rock,  so  like  in  form  and  colour 
that  it  is  hard  to  Siiy  where  Nature's  work  ends  and  that  of  man 
begins.  Tbe  long  line  of  hall  and  tower  and  bastion  which  rise 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipitous  clitf,  above  the  foaming  stream, 
and  girdle  in  Bishop  Hatfield's  huge  octagonal  keep  on  its 
grassy  mound,  with  the  huge  mass  of  'William  de  St.  Carilefs 
Cathedral,  with  its  broad  gabled  Galilee  and  triple  towers 
crowning  the  wood-girt  peninsula,  combine  in  an  unequalled 
architectural  group.  Remarkable  as  this  view  is,  it  is  not, 
however,  till  we  cross  tbe  river  and  approach  nearer  to  the 
Castle  that  we  fully'  realize  this  unique  structure.  Leaving 
the  Cathedral  by  the  northern  Sanctuary  porch — at  least  what 
remains  of  it  from  Wyatt's  destructive  pickaxes  and  chisels 
— and  crossing  the  Palace  Green,  we  have  tbe  Castle  in  front 
of  us.  This  was  once  the  most  populous  part  of  tbe  city, 
but  was  cleared  of  its  bouses  by  Flambard,  with  as  little  con- 
sideration for  the  unlucky  inhabitants  as  the  father  of  his  Royal 
patron  showed  for  the  occupants  of  tbe  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
bouses  removed  to  strengthen  bis  new  ca.=ile  at  Lincoln.  To 
tbe  right  is  Bishop  Cosin's  Hall.  To  the  left,  on  the  margin  of  the 
precipitous  slope,  a  range  of  quaint  old  buildings  form  a  home 
for  the  noble  libraries  bequeathed  by  Bishop  Cosin  and  Bishop 
Maltby,  together  with  that  of  Dr.  Itoutb,  the  late  nonagenarian 
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President  of  Magdalen,  ou  enteriuir  wLicli  the  student  is  most 
appropriately  conl'runted  with  the  uiaxim  which,  as  the  result 
of  the  President's  vast  theological  reading,  bids  the  scholar, 
above  all  things  else,  "  verify  his  references."  A  picturesque 
but,  we  suppose,  inconvenient  range  of  buildings  which  formed 
the  examination-roouas  and  lecture-halls  has  recently  been  re- 
moved. Our  regret  at  their  loss  is  not  lessened  by  the  singularly 
commonplace  character  of  the  structure  which  is  rising  in  their 
room.  The  design  bears  a  distinguished  name,  but  we  think 
that  one  far  more  in  accordance  with  the  ytnius  loci  could  have 
been  produced  nearer  home.  We  hope  future  additions  to  the 
University  buildings,  which  the  growing  numbers  of  the  students 
may  soon  render  imperative,  may  be  more  happy.  Crossing  the  nearly 
obliterated  moat,  which  formerly  cut  oif  the  neck  of  the  isthmus,  we 
enter  the  great  court  of  the  Castle  by  a  gatehouse  tower.  The  variety 
of  the  buildings,  both  in  style  and  outline,  is  charming  to  the  eye, 
while  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  every  epoch  in  the  annals 
of  the  see  is  represented,  and  each  of  the  more  conspicuous  Prince- 
Bishops  has  left  his  mark  on  the  structure,  renders  it  an  in- 
structive lesson  in  history.  The  very  threshold  is  eloquent  of  the 
past.  The  Norman  arch  by  which  we  enter  the  courtyard  tells 
of  the  hand  of  Bishop  Pudsey  (to  adopt  the  vernacular  form  of  the 
more  refined  Norman  "  Puiset ") ;  while  the  pasteboard  Gothic 
of  tlie  tower  above  speaks  of  the  degenerate  days  of  Bishop 
Barrington,  and  of  the  execrable  taste  of  AVyatt  "the  destructive." 
The  strong  oaken  doors,  with  their  massive  iron  clamps  and  hinges, 
are  the  "  portre  ferrete  "  of  the  good  Bishop  Tuustall,  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  !Sir  Thomas  More  and  Erasmus,  joining  with 
the  former  in  his  fierce  attacks  on  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  for  its  "  hideous  errors,"  as  well  as  in  buying  up  and 
burning  all  the  copies  he  could  lay  hands  on  ;  the  godfather  of  (iueen 
Elizabeth  and  the  uncle  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  who,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  a  Papal  Bull,  lived  to  see  the  power  of  the  Pope  abolished, 
revived,  and  abolished  again,  and  after  being  deprived  of  his  see  by 
his  royal  godchild,  ended  his  days  at  Lambeth  as  a  State  prisoner 
under  the  roof  of  Archbishop  Matthew  Parker,  treated  with  the 
kindness  and  respect  his  learning  and  piety  demanded.  The 
wicket  has  a  tale  of  its  own  to  tell  about  the  highborn  and  courtly 
Bishop  Crewe — the  "  mean,  vain,  and  cowardly  Crewe,"  as 
Macaulav  terms  hiui — who  not  long  before  had  swelled  the  train  of 
the  Papal  Nuncio  on  his  pompous  reception  at  Windsor.  It  runs 
thus: — 

When  Kiup:  Jiimes  issued  liis  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  Doctor  Grey 
and  Doctor  Morcou — tlien  prebendaries  of  Durham — were  niucli  pressed  by 
Bisliop  Crewe  to  do  as  lie  had  done,  and  road  it.  But  in  vain.  It  was  late 
at  night  before  the  Bishop  would  let  them  go.  Perhaps  wilh  tli.'  hope  of 
flieir  giving  in  at  the  last,  his  Lordship  waited  on  them  to  thi-  ci-dc  gates, 
where  only  the  little  wicket  was  open.  "  Sirrah,"  cries  Bishop  Crewe  to 
the  porter,  "  why  don't  you  open  the  great  gates  ?  "  "  No,  thank  you,  my 
Lord,"  says  Doctor  Grey,  "  we'll  leave  the  broad  way  to  your  Lordship  ; 
the  strait  gate  will  serve  us." 

The  Castle  court,  laid  out  to  suit  the  ground,  without  a  single 
right  angle  in  its  plan,  contains  the  history  of  the  see  in 
stone  ;  it  even  goes  back  beyond  the  introduction  of  stone 
castles;  and  in  the  huge  earthen  mound,  certainly  artilicial, 
w^hich  towers  up  to  the  right  hand,  recalls  the  days  of  Ealdhuu, 
or  Eadred,  when  an  entrenched  mound,  defended  by  a  double 
row  of  stockades  at  the  base  and  at  the  summit,  was  a  suffi- 
cient stronghold  against  all  assailants.  This  mound  was  the  scene 
of  the  tale  so  picturesquely  told  by  Reginald  of  Durham,  how 
two  prisoners,  pining  in  the  ];eep  above,  made  their  way  through 
the  gratings  of  their  dungeons  "  per  medium  distiuctissioite 
fenestra,"  by  the  aid  of  8t.  Cuthbert,  and  half  running,  half 
sliding  down  the  smooth  turf  of  its  steep  glacis,  "  ad  inleriora 
gradatim  deferuutur,"  and  got  clear  away.  We  wonder  whether 
any  "  gated  "  undergraduates  have  followed  their  example.  The 
keep  was  rebuilt  by  Salvin,  to  accommodate  students,  with  fair 
attention  to  outline,  ou  the  lines  of  Bishop  Hatfield"s  structure, 
which  in  the  fourteenth  century  had  replaced  that  of  Bishop  Pud- 
sey, as  that  had  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  replaced  the  original 
keep  of  the  Conqueror's  Lothariugian  prelate,  Walcher.  This  last, 
however,  may  very  probably  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  wooden 
enclosure,  "  vallum  ex  lignis  tabulatis  firmissime  compactum," 
such  as,  according  to  the  Life  of  8t.  .John  of  Terouanne,  in  the  Acta 
Sanctoriui)  (.January  27),  the  "  ditiores  etnobiliores,''  whose  amuse- 
ment was  in  feuds  and  bloodshed  "  inimicitiiset  Cffidibus  vacautes," 
were  wont  to  set  up  ou  the  summit  of  their  keep-mounds.  But 
we  are  lingering  too  long  on  the  threshold.  The  lofty  building 
before  us  contains  Bishop  I'udsey's  two  Norman  halls  ;  the  lower, 
or  "hall  of  state,"  where  st«{iod  the  Palatine's  "  sedes  regalitatis," 
has  been  long  since  divided  into  a  suite  of  stately  apartments  hung 
with  tapestry  and  decorated  with  pictures,  including  manj'  interest- 
ing portraits,  which  were  formerly  the  Bishop's  sitting-rooms,  and 
now  form  the  Senate-room,  Common-room,  &c.,  of  the  University. 
Every  ancient  feature  has  passed  away  from  this  lower  hall,  with 
the  exception  of  the  noble  doorway  of  three  concentric  arches,  with 
mouldings  of  unusual  richness,  which,  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  formed  the  entrance  from  the  Castle  yard.  Above,  by  a 
singular  if  not  unique  arrangement,  is  Bishop  Pudsey's  lesser 
hall,  reached  by  a  turret  staircase  at  the  south-east  corner ;  the 
rugged  stonework  of  which  somehow  escaped  when  Bishop  Trevor 
unhappily  drew  a  smooth  face  of  ashlar  over  the  rest  of  the 
facade,  at  the  same  time  that  he  capped  the  plain  Norman 
windows  with  incongruous  ogee  Sanopies.  This  upper  hall  is 
divided  into  rooms  for  undergraduates,  but  preserves  its  continuous 
window  arcade  of  the  richest  type  of  Norman,  on  the  south  side, 


unmutilated.  Ileport  says  that  a  Long  Vacation  or  two 
ago  the  whole  of  this  unrivalled  feature  was  within  an  ace 
of  being  eiFectually  hidden,  if  not  destroyed,  to  form  another 
range  of  rooms.  Happily  the  scheme  got  wind,  indignation  was 
roused,  the  threatened  barbarism  reached  the  Dean's  ears,  who 
interposed  his  veto  to  save  Pudsey's  Norman  hall,  as  his 
predecessor.  Dean  Cornwallis,  had  i}reviously  saved  the  same 
Bishop's  still  more  lovely  Galilee.  Interesting  as  these  relics  of 
Pudsey's  architectural  skill  are,  still  greater  interest  attaches  to 
the  many-pillared  chapel  of  the  first  Norman  prelate,  ^Valcher  of 
Lorraine.  This,  the  earliest  piece  of  architecture  in  Durham,  after 
having  been  long  blocked  up  and  almost  buried  by  the  northern 
terrace-walk  and  the  earthworks  of  the  keep,  was  a  few  years 
since  opened  and  partially  restored;  but,  unhappily,  only  to  be 
permanently  desecrated  as  a  common  thoroughfare  to  the  lodgings 
in  the  keep.  Few  things  are  more  striking  than  the  sombre  in- 
terior of  this  little  chapel,  with  its  tall  cylindrical  shafts,  and 
capitals  rudely  suggestive  of  the  Ionic  volute,  coarsely  carved 
with  hunting  scenes.  \.  raised  foot-pace  at  the  east  end 
indicates  the  site  of  the  three  altars.  We  trust  that  this 
consecrated  site  will  not  much  longer  remain  a  public  passage,, 
and  may  receive  more  worthy  treatment.  In  front  of  Bishop 
Pudsey's  building  Bishop  Tunstall's  gallery,  like  the  corridor  of 
Windsor  Castle,  supplies  a  passage  from  end  to  end  of  the  building- 
without  going  through  the  apartments.  It  is  hung  with  tapestry 
and  ornamsnted  with  busts,  casts,  and  antiquities,  and  forms  a 
most  attractive  lounge.  At  its  eastern  extremity  it  communicates 
with  Bishop  Tunstall's  Chapel,  a  pleasing  building  of  its  date, 
furnished  with  Bishop  Ruthall's  rich  cinquc-ccnto  bench-ends  and 
stall-work  removed  from  the  "  high  chapel  "  at  Auckland  by  the 
founder  in  154S.  An  absurd  tale,  repeated  till  people  have  learnt 
to  believe  it,  connects  these  stalls  with  WoLsey,  who  never  once 
visited  the  diocese  during  the  six  years  he  held  the  see  i)i  coiii- 
mciuhtm  with  York ;  and  in  an  heraldic  mistake  of  the  carver,  by 
which  an  inferior  position  is  given  to  the  royal  arms,  some  have 
even  discerned  the  overweening  pride  whic'n  led  to  his  downfall- 
Date,  history,  and  common  sense  combine  to  refute  the  silly 
legend.  Tunstall's  gallery  opens  at  the  other  end  on  Bishop 
Cosin's  strikingly  picturesque  "  Black  Staircase,"  which  fills  the 
angle  between  the  old  and  new  halls.  This  staircase  is  a  noble 
example  of  the  barbaric  richness  of  the  lienaissance.  The  stairs 
rise  in  low,  short,  broad  ilights,  in  four  tiers,  protected  by 
ponderous  balustrades  and  quaintly  carved  corner-posts.  From  its 
summit,  the  scene  of  a  sad  tragedy  not  long  since,  hangs  the  late 
Professor  Chevallier's  suspended  cannon-ball,  indicating,  by  the 
lines  traced  in  its  vibration,  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  We  have 
another  example  of  Cosia's  love  of  building  in  the  classical  porch  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Hall.  Its  pillars  are  miserably  wasted  by  the 
weather,  till  they  resemble  a  stick  of  barley  sugar  sucked  by  a  child, 
and  need  renewal. 

The  warlike  prelates  of  the  fourteenth  centurj',  the  '•'  Mag- 
nanimous Bishop,"  Antony  Bek,  King  of  Man  and  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  who  as  IJoyai  Commissioner  degraded  Balliol  from 
his  asserted  sovereignty  in  Brechin  Castle,  and  at  the  head  of 
1,500  foot  and  horse,  with  the  sacred  banners  of  St.  Cuthbert 
and  St.  John  of  Beverley  tloatin?  before  him,  crossed  the  Border 
when  the  Scots  rose  under  ^^'allace,  laid  siege  to  Dirleton, 
and  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  at  Falkirk,  and  Thomas  of 
Ilattield,  famous  in  the  French  wars,  and  one  of  the  lieroes  of  the 
great  victory  of  Neville's  Cross,  have  left  their  memorial  in  the 
noble  hall,  in  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  members  of  the  Church 
Congress  were  entertained.  It  is  still  a  vast  and  stately 
apartment,  measuring  1 01  feet  in  length  by  32  in  breadth,  with  a 
tine  timber  roof  at  a  great  height  from  the  floor.  But,  as  Bishop 
Ilattield  left  it,  it  was  30  feet  longer,  Bishop  Fox  having  cut  olf 
the  southern  end  to  form  a  vast  kitchen,  "  ampla  coquiua,"  the  whole 
height  of  the  hall,  which,  with  its  three  huge  cavernous  fireplaces, 
and  all  needful  olhces  and  appliances,  bears  witness  to  the  un- 
stinted hospitality  of  the  Princes  of  the  Palatinate.  Huge  buttery- 
hatches  of  black  oak  surround  the  entry  opening  into  the  kitchen, 
pantry,  and  cellars,  bearing  Fox's  pelican  and  the  motto  '-I^st  Deo 
f/raciti,  1499."  To  Fox  also  belong  the  queer  little  galleries,  like  in- 
verted cones^  where  trumpeters,  "  bucciiuitores,''  took  their  stand  to 
do  honour  to  the  entrance  of  the  bishop  and  his  guests,  and  to  salute 
the  appearance  of  the  peacock  or  any  other  dish  more  stately  than 
common.  The  hall  as  we  see  it  is  mainly  Hatfield's  work  :  but  to 
Bek  belong  the  Decorated  windows  on  the  west  side,  where  the 
iron  hooks  in  the  window  jambs  tell  of  the  time  when  glass  case- 
ments were  costly  furniture,  carefully  transported  from  house  to 
house,  and  the  apertures  were  commonly  closed  with  wooden 
shutters.  The  hall,  already  shortened  by  Bishop  Fox,  was  still 
further  curtailed  by  Laud's  patron,  the  time-serving  Bishop  Neile, 
famous  for  having  made  the  longest  climb  up  the  episcopal  ladder  of 
any  English  prelate,  having  been  in  succession  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
Lichfield,  Lincoln,  Durham,  Winchester,  and  finally  Archbishop  of 
York.  He,  with  the  growing  love  of  privacy  and  comfort,  enclosed 
the  da'is  to  form  a  chamber  known  as  the  "Black  Parlour,"  which 
was  only  about  thirty  years  since  restored  to  the  hall.  It  is  much  to 
be  re;j;retted  that  at  the  same  time  Bishop  Cosin's  black-oak  screen 
and  minstrel  gallery  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  were  removed. 
The  restoration  of  this  necessary  arrangement  is  urgently  called 
for.  The  hall  looks  sadly  naked  without  it,  and  the  want  of  it 
makes  it  very  draughty. 

The  nnrguiticence  of  the  apartment  is  much  enhanced  by  the  pic- 
tures which  line  the  walls.  Tall  fall-lengths  of  the  Apostles,  origin- 
ally brought  from  Spain  by  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  difiusa 
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mucli  richness  of  colour.  ]]l'1ow  them  hang-s  a,  series  of  portrnits  of 
the  occupants  of  the  twelve  prebendal  stalls  at  the  first  founilatioa 
of  the  University.  Without  claiming  to  bo  tirst-rate  worl;s  of  art, 
they  are  certainly  above  the  averai^e  as  portraits — most  of  them 
are  the  work  of  Evans,  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  pupils 

 and  have  the  great  merit  of  being  good  and  characteristic 

likenesses.  These  ecclesiastics  belonged  to  the  palmy  daj'3  when 
Dukes  looked  on  one  of  the  "  golden  stalls  "  of  Durham  as  a  pro- 
vision for  a  younger  brother,  and  bishops  were  glad  to  eke  out  the 
income  of  a  slenderly  endowed  see  by  a  rich  prebendal  estate,  con- 
tent (like  the  ancient  Scottish  bishops  imder  the  Abbots  of  lona)  to 
place  themselves  for  the  term  of  their  residence  beneath  the  decanal 
authority  of  a  simple  presbyter.  Some  reduction  was  doubtless 
desirable  in  the  income  of  these  stalls.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  depletion  has  been  excessive,  and  that  a  Durham 
canonrj',  with  its  bare  i  ,000/.  a  year,  and  a  palatial  residence  to 
keep  up  and  the  traditional  hospitality  to  maintain,  is  to  most 
men  something  in  the  nature  of  a  "white  elephant."  As  re- 
cords of  a  past  state  of  things  these  portraits  possess  a  peculiar 
interest.  As  we  walk  round  the  dai's  we  successively  recognize 
Dr.  Wellesley,  with  the  face  and  features  of  his  brother,  the 
great  Duke,  "but  with  all  the  strength  washed  out;  the  com- 
pressed lips  and  sharp  penetrating  eye  of  the  apostolic  Dr. 
Gilly,  the  historian  of  the  Vaudois,  and  the  friend  and  evan- 
gelist of  the  neglected  Northumbrian  peasants;  the  benevolent 
countenance  of  Thomas  Gisborne  of  Yoxall,  the  friend  of  Hannah 
More  and  the  Glapham  sect ;  the  stern  unyielding  face  of  Bishop 
Gray  of  Bristol,  the  father  of  the  more  celebrated  Bishop  of  Cape 
Town,  who,  in  the  fiercest  storm  of  the  Bristol  riots,  calmly 
attended  his  Cathedral  service,  and  saw  his  palace  burnt  over  his 
head  without  flinching.  "  While  my  father  lived,"  his  son  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "  I  never  had  a  will  of  my  own."  Side  by 
side,  in  remarkable  contrast,  bang  Bishop  Phillpotts  of  Exeter,  keen 
and  wary,  with  a  sense  of  concentrated  power  ;  and  Bishop  Sumner 
of  Chester  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  such  as  Bishop 
Wilberforce  describes  him,  "  good,  gentle,  loving,  and  weak," 
expounding  from  an  open  Bible  with  upturned  eyes.  We  have 
another  remarkable  contrast  in  the  burly  form  of  Dr.  Ogle,  the 
clerical  squire  of  Kirkley  Hall,  and  Dr.  Townsend,  the  amiable  con- 
troversialist, who,  though  ignorant  of  any  language  but  his  own 
and  a  trille  of  Latin,  visited  the  Vatican,  with  Mrs.  Townsend  on  his 
arm,  to  convert  the  Pope,  and,  though  treated  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  got  nothing  but  ridicule  for  his  pains.  His  eye,  "  in 
fine  frenzy  rolling,"  shows  that  the  painter  was  not  in- 
attentive to  his  sitter's  charge — Catch  me  in  a  moment  of  inspir  i- 
tion."  Dr.  Prosser,  once  Tutor  of  Brasenose;  Dr.  Samuel  Smith, 
once  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  whose  exchange  with  Dr.  Gaisford, 
preferring  the  deeper  manger  to  the  higher  rack,  gave  the  Uni- 
versity of  (Jxford  a  Professor  of  Greek  of  European  reputation  ; 
David  Durell,  who  was  appointed  to  his  stall  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  to  recompense  his  father  for  having  saved  Bishop  Barrington 
from  drowning;  and  Archdeacon  Thorpe,  the  virtual  founder  and 
first  "Warden  of  the  University,  smooth  and  courtlj^  the  very  type 
of  a  dignified  ecclesiastic  of  the  old  school,  complete  the  series. 
Bishop  Maltby,  by  Eddis,  and  his  father,  by  Gainsborough,  are 
also  there.  The  portrait  of  Bishop  Butler,  the  greatest  Christian 
philosopher  who  has  filled  this  or  any  other  see  in  England, 
hangs,  with  others  of  interest,  in  the  University  Common  Koom. 
The  terrace  under  the  windows  on  the  north  side,  looking  down 
on  the  moat,  was  constructed  by  Butler  during  his  short  episcopate, 
and  his  coat  of  arms  is  carved  on  the  wall  above. 


M.  DAUDET  OX  HIMSELF. 

IN  a  recent  number  of  La  Xouvelle  Itevuc  M.  Alphonse  Daudet 
has  kindly  explained  to  his  readers  the  way  in  which  be  has 
written  his  novels — upon  the  merits  more  than  upon  the  demerits 
of  which  we  have  several  tim^es  had  occasion  to  dwell  in  these 
columns.  The  genesis  of  "works  of  admitted  talent  has  alw.ivs  a 
certain  interest — which,  how6ver,  is  perhaps  of  a  somewhat  frivo- 
lous character. .  We  like  to  know  that  Schiller  found  his  best 
inspiraticm  i)i  the  scent  of  rotten  apples ;  or  that  Dickens  com- 
posed with  infinite  pains,  striding  up  and  down  his  room,  sentences 
which  read  as  if  they  had  been  knocked  off  in  a  moment,  and 
which  led  his  imitators  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  "  Decipit  exemplar 
vitiis  imitabile";  or  that  a  great  composer  of  music  was  accus- 
tomed to  put  himself  into  full  dress  and  to  light  up  a  blaze  of 
candles  in  order  to  attune  himself  to  his  work ;  but  the  knowledge 
of  these  things  is  not  likely  to  help  any  of  us  who  may  wish  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  masters  who  have  adopted  these 
various  measures.  Tlie  love  of  lighted  caudles  or  of  rotten  apples 
will  not  produce  by  itself  good  work,  any  more  than  will  the 
hatred  of  a  gaping  pig  ;  but  nevertheless  it  "is,  and  always  will  be. 
interesting  to  know  under  what  conditions  the  work  of  a  successful 
artist  in  any  line  has  been  produced.  M.  Daudet  goes  further  than 
this,  and  gives  us,  even  more  than  Edgar  Poe  d^d  concerning  The. 
Raven,  the  intimate  history  of  some  of  his  works.  There  are 
those  who  still  think  that  i'oe's  ingenious  account  of  how,  bit  by 
bit,  he  wrote  The  Haven  round  one  first  notion  is  not  alto- 
gether to  be  trusted;  and  it  may  fairly  be  contended  that  his 
account  of  the  poem's  construction  and  growth  is  curiously  like 
one  of  the  analytical  problems  which  his  Dupin  solves  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Parisian  detectives,  and  curiously  unlike  what 
one  would  expect  to  be  the  history  of  a  striking  poem  \s'ritten  by 


a  man  who  liad  more  than  a  spark  of  poetic  genius  ;  while  the 
supposition  that  lie  wrote  the  poem,  so  to  speak,  as  it  came,  and 
afterwards  invented  and  elaborated  the  theory  of  its  coming,  would 
not  be  out  of  keeping  with  what  we  know  of  his  strange  character. 
However  that  may  be,  there  is  clearly  no  such  elaboration  about 
M.  Daudet's  explanation  of  his  own  works,  although  there  are 
some  curious  points  in  it. 

M.  Daudet  begins  boldly  enough  with  saying  that  the  idea 
of  his  first  successful  novel,  Fromunt  Jeune,  came  to  him  while  he 
was  witnessing  the  representation  of  his  finely  written  but  unsuc- 
cessful play,  L'Arlesicnne,  at  the  Vaudeville.  "  Dans  un  magniSque 
decor  de  Camargue  que  les  herses  de  gaz  faisaient  scintiller  jusqu'a 
la  toile  du  fond,  la  pastorale  deroulait  ses  scenes  lentes  et  rythmees 
qu'accompagnait,  avec  des  refrains  de  vieux  noiils  et  de  marches 
antiques,  la  musique  charmante  de  Bizet."  AVhile  he  looked  at 
and  listened  to  these  things  it  suddenly  occurred  to  M.  Daudet 
that  the  Parisians  might  easily  got  weary  of  his  pastoral 
studies,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  get  hold  of  some 
subject  that  would  touch  them  more  nearly.  He  was  at  the 
time  living  in  the  Marais,  and  was  naturally  tempted  to  make 
that  tl'.o  scene  of  his  next  play  ;  for  his  first  notion,  he  tells  us,  was 
to  make  Fromont  Jeune  a  play,  not  a  novel,  and  he  lays  to  the 
account  of  this  first  intention  the  fact  that  "  la  fable  dans  Fromont 
Jeune  est  un  peu  connue  et  ronianesque,  avec  des  types  et  des 
milieux  strictement  vrais,  copies  d'apres  nature.  D'apres  nature  !  " 
The  interjection  is  explained  'in  the  next  paragraph  by  the  state- 
ment that  M.  Daudet,  like  that  hero  of  Mr.  Charles  Eeade's  who, 
in  -\Ir.  Burnand's  parod}%  appeared  as  Jutf,  worlrs  from  a  vast  col- 
lection of  note-books,  in  which  he  puts  down  all  the  impressions 
that  he  can.  The  same  paragraph  contains  a  curiously  simple 
apology  for  the  romans  h  clef  by  M.  Daudet,  some  of  which  Lave 
done  more  credit  to  his  talent  lor  feeling  the  public  pulse  than  to 
his  taste.  People,  he  indignantly  says,  after  the  appearance  of 
some  of  luy  works,  have  made  a  fuss  about  their  personal  ten- 
dencies, and  have  even  published  lieys  indicating  the  real  originals 
of  my  fictitious  characters ;  but  they  have  done  this  without 
reflecting  tliat  in  my  other  works  the  characters  are  just  as 
much  drawn  from  real  people,  who  however  happen  to  be 
unknown  to  my  readers.  Erom  the  manner  in  which  M.  Daudet 
dwells  upon  this  later  on,  confessing  more  than  once  that 
in  several  cases  he  has  not  even  changed  the  name  of 
the  living  person  whose  portrait  he  has  attempted  to  malse  in 
writing,  it  is  obvious  that  he  sees  nothing  objectionable  in  a 
method  which,  if  his  own  account  of  it  is  accurate,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  peculiar.  This  in  itself  is  perhaps  a  little  odd  ;  but  M. 
D.iudet  goes  on  to  put  the  dots  on  his  i's.  All  the  people,  he 
writes,  who  figure  in  Fromont  Jeune  are  alive,  or  have  been  re- 
cently a  ive.  "  In  the  case  of  old  Gardinois  I  hurt  a  person  for 
whom  I  have  a  sincere  alfection  ;  but  I  could  not  but  present  this 
type  of  a  selfish  and  fearsome  old  man,  of  a  thoroughgoing 
IMroc.nu  who,  standing  on  the  terrace  overlooking  his  domain, 
taking  in  with  a  greedy  eye  his  farm  buildings,  bis  woods,  and  his 
waters,  exclaimed  to  his  children,  '  What  pleases  me  is  that  when 
I  am  gone  none  of  you  will  be  rich  enough  to  keep  up  all  this.' " 
According  to  his  own  confession  thus  expressed,  M.  Daudet's  good 
feeling  is  about  equal  to  his  good  taste.  He  goes  on  to  explain 
how  all  the  other  characters  in  Fromont  Jeune  were  drawn  more 
or  less  from  life,  giving  in  some  cases  the  real  names  of  the  sitters 
for  his  portraits,  and  he  then  says  that  his  first  idea  was  to  make 
la  petite  DelobeJle  a  doll's  dressmaker.  His  friend  31.  Andre  Gill 
iiiforincd  him  that  exactly  such  a  character  as  he  proposed  had  been 
already  drawn  by  Dickens  in  Our  Mutual  Friend,  and  this  circum- 
stance gives  M.  Daudet  an  occasion  for  explaining  in  general  terms 
that  the  resemblance  between  his  works  and  those  of  Dickens  is 
purely  a  "  literary  coincidence."  Of  the  other  "  literal'}'  coinci- 
dence "  between  the  characters  of  Becky  Sharp  and  Sidonie,  and  of 
the  resemblance  between  the  great  scene  in  Fromont  Jeune  and  that 
in  Vanity  Fair,  M.  Daudet  says  nothing.  Tlie  situation,  down  to 
the  business  with  the  jewels,  is  the  same  ;  but  in  the  one  case 
Lord  Steyne  is  on  the  spot,  in  the  other  the  wretched  creature 
M.  Georges  is  absent.  To  say  that  M.  Daudet  is  weak  where 
I'liackeiny  was  strong  is  to  say  a  platitude.  However,  as  we 
Jiave  ;aiil,  the  Ereuch  novelist  makes  no  reference  to  the  in- 
debtedness on  his  part  to  Thackera}',  which  comparatively  few 
people  have  commented  on,  while  he  has  a  curiously  simple  and 
plausible  explanation  of  the  indebtedness  to  Dickens.  This  per- 
liaps  might  have  been  thought  to  have  caused  too  much  comment, 
but  for  the  barefaced  imitation  of  the  servants'  party  in  Tickivick 
which  M.  Daudet  produced  long  after  M.  Andre  Gill  had 
pointed  out  to  him  that  he  had  better  .avoid  the  miscon- 
struction that  might  ensue  upon  his  producing  "  exactement 
la  meme  creation  "  which  Dickens  had  previously  produced 
in  0(6;-  Mutual  Friend.  M.  Daudet,  however,  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  What  M.  Gill  told  him  reminded  him  how  often  he 
had  been  compared  to  Dickens,  even  before  he  bad  read  a  word  of 
Dickens — "  bien  avant  qu'un  ami  ne  m'eiit  appris  la  sympathie  de 
David  Copperfield  pour  le  Petit  Chose."  An  author,  M.  Daudet  con- 
tinues, who  writes  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  observations  and  his 
conscience,  has  only  one  reply  to  the  insinuations  of  plagiarism^— 
that  there  are  certain  kinships  of  invention  for  which  he  cannot  be 
hold  responsible,  and  that  "  le  jour  de  la  grande  fabrication  des 
hommes  et  des  romanciers,  la  nature,  par  distraction,  a  bien  pu 
meler  les  pates."  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  the  same 
feeling  for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  that  "Dickens  had,  the  same 
sympathy  with  a  child  thrown  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city  into 
work  unfit  for  it;  that,  like  Dickens's,  his  entry  into  life  was 
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trying,  and  that  "  cest  la,  j'imagine,  notre  plus  grand 
lessemblance."  As  to  these  things,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  the  resemblance  is  at  least  striking,  and  that  the 
meridional  simplicity  of  M.  Daudet's  character  is  curiously 
exhibited  iu  his  frankly  accepting  the  fact  and  frankly 
giving  an  explanation  of  it  of  which  the  very  openness  is 
sure  to  satisfy  all  doubts.  This,  indeed,  as  we  know  from  M. 
Daudet's  latest  work  of  iiction,  is  the  way  of  the  men  of  the 
South  in  France  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  paper 
■which  we  are  now  considering  he  has  not  given  us  the  real  name 
of  the  person,  living  or  dead,  who  sat  for  the  portrait  of  Numa 
Roumestan.  Perhaps,  however,  in  this  as  in  other  cases  to  which 
M.  l)audet  pleads  a  self-contented  plea  of  guiltiness,  the  novelistic 
■was  identical  with  tlie  real  name  of  the  personage  intended.  The 
end  of  M.  Daudet's  egotistical  talk  about  the  genesis  of  Fromont 
Jeune — this  also  is  the  way  of  the  men  of  the  South^ — is  in  some 
respects  the  most  interesting  part  of  it.  It  seems  that  when 
Fromont  Jeune  first  appeared,  a  little  band  of  writers  used  to 
meet  at  Flaubert's  to  eat  togetlier  "  le  diner  des  auteurs  siflles." 
Flaubert's  success  was  past,  that  of  the  others  was  to  come,  and 
■when  M.  Daudet's  Fromont  Jeune  was  passing,  as  he  tells  us, 
always  with  the  simplicity  of  the  men  of  the  South,  into  a  multi- 
plicity of  editions,  M.  Goncourt  and  M.  Zola  used  to  say,  with 
sorrowful  resignation,  "Nous  ne  nous  vendrons  jamais,  nous 
autres." 

From  Fromont  Jeune  M.  Daudet  passes  on  to  Jacli,  which  is, 
according  to  his  own  .Tccount,  a  closer,  and  we  must  say  a  more 
shameless,  study  from  life  than  the  former  novel.  For  what  is 
the  essence  of  the  novel,  he  was,  he  tells  us,  indebted  to  a  tragical 
experience  of  real  life  which  came  to  his  knowledge.  Ilis  un- 
happy hero  was  a  real  person  to  whom  he  was  kind  and  whom  he 
Icuew  well.  liis  infamous  mother  the  author  knew  only  from 
"  Jack's "  descriptions  and  from  her  letters.  The  book  was, 
as  we  pointed  out  when  it  first  appeared,  a  powerful  and  striking 
one ;  but  we  might  have  been  more  reticent  in  our  expres- 
sions of  admiration  had  we  then  known  what  IM.  Daudet  calls 
the  "  ITistoire  de  mes  Livres."  He  begins  his  history  by  say- 
ing, with  evident  pride,  that  the  characters  in  such  novels  as 
Fromont  Jeune  and  Jack  are  just  as  much  exact  portraits  of 
real  persons  as  are  the  characters  in  the  novels  which  have 
created  some  scandal,  and  he  admits  that  the  knowledge  that 
he  would  pain  an  old  friend  did  not  avail  to  prevent  him 
from  making  a  smart  sketch  from  a  living  original.  "  Why," 
he  complains  with  *»jouthern  reasoning,  "  should  you  abuse  me 
for  showing  up  real  people  whom  you  can  recognize  when  you 
do  not  abuse  me  for  showing  up  real  people  whom  you  have  no 
opportunity  of  recognizing  ?  Let  me  tell  you  at  once  that  all  my 
people  are  real,  and  that  paltry  considerations  of  friendship 
shall  never  stand  in  the  way  of  my  giving  you  an  amusing 
character.  As  to  comparing  me  to  Dickens,  it  is  true  that  there 
is  some  resemblance  between  his  writings  and  mine,  but  that  is 
because  our  lives  and  tendencies  have  been  so  much  alike.  I 
assure  you  that  when  a  friend  of  mine  pointed  out  to  me 
that  I  had  created  a  character  exactly  like  one  that  Dickens 
had  already  created,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  at  once  changing 
mine.  For  the  rest,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  take  my 
characters  from  the  life — I  have  note-books  to  show  it — and 
I  am  so  devoted  to  truth  that  in  the  case  of  people  who 
are  not  likely  to  read  my  books  I  frequently  retain  in  my 
novel  the  real  name  of  the  personage  of  whom  I  give  you  a 
portrait.  '  This  is  really  not  an  uufidr  resume  of  what  M.  Daudet 
has  to  say  in  his  pretentious  history  of  his  books.  We  con- 
fess to  being  sorry  that  the  author  of  such  charming  works  as 
he  wrote  before  he .  found  himself  no  longer  a  rate  should 
have  revealed,  with  such  unhappy  self-conlideuce,  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  his  later  works.  But,  no  doubt,  it  may  be  all  put 
down  to  the  way  of  the  men  of  the  South.  There  may  be  Fiig- 
lish  authors  who  are  capable  of  using  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances for  novelistic  purposes  as  unscrupulously  as  M.  Daudet ;  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  hardly  any  English  author  would  rise  to  the 
vast  indiscretion  of  revealing  tlie  fact  as  M.  Daudet  has  done. 


THE  TUPJvISH  DEBT. 

TPIE  meeting  of  Turkish  bondholders  held  at  the  end  of  last  week 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Bourko  an  account  of  his  mission  on  tlieir 
behalf  to  Constantinople  was  very  enthusiastic  in  its  reception  of 
him,  and  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  thanking  hiiu  for  the 
industry,  zeal,  and  ability  he  had  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his 
laborious  and  arduous  mission.  I'ndoubtedly  Mr.  Bourke  has 
deserved  well  from  the  bondholders,  and  has  effected  more 
than  any  impartial  person  expected  when  he  was  leaving  Eng- 
land last  summer.  Mr.  Bourke  estimates  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  war  with  Russia,  Turkey  has  lost  in  Europe  an  area 
of  about  82,000  square  miles,  a  population  of  about  4^  millions, 
and  a  revenue  of  about  millions  sterling.  Even  before 
the  repudiation  of  iier  debt,  Turkey  had  been  able  to  pay  in- 
terest only  by  constant  borrowing ;  and  therefore  it  seemed 
that,  after  all  these  losses  and  disasters,  it  was  impossible  to 
induce  the  Porte  to  begin  again  to  pay  interest ;  nor  was  it  very 
evident  that  there  was  sufficient  motive  for  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  do  so.  It  is  alwa3'S,  of  course,  advantageous  to  a 
Government  to  be  honest ;  but  to  a  Government  in  the  position 
Ox  Turkey  there  did  not  seem  a  sufficient  inducement  to  resume 


honesty  after  having  so  long  remained  in  default;  and,  indeed,, 
whether  desiring  to  be  honest  or  not,  there  were  strong  doubts, 
entertained  whether  she  could  afford  to  pay  the  interest  on  her 
debt.  Impartial  people,  therefore,  who  did  not  allow  tlieir  wishea 
to  run  away  with  their  reason,  hardly  expected  that  the  Porte 
would  concede  as  good  terms  to  the  bondholders  as  in  fact  Mr. 
Bourke  and  his  colleagues  have  obtained,  and  it  is  no  secret  that. 
Mr.  Bourke,  of  all  the  delegates,  was  the  most  earnest  in  his  efforts 
to  benefit  the  bondholders.  The  other  delegates  were  more  or  less 
representatives  of  great  financial  institutions  which  had  other 
views  besides  the  wish  to  obtain  something  for  the  bondholders ; 
but  Mr.  Bourke's  single  desire  was  to  obtain  for  the  bondholders 
the  best  terms  that  he  could,  and  it  was  his  persistence  and 
determination  which  in  the  end  induced  the  Porto  to  grant  as 
much  as  it  has  done. 

According  to  the  estimates  supplied  by  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Porte  to  negotiate  with  the  bondholders' 
delegates,  the  total  outstanding  capital  of  the  ten  loans  which 
were  in  default  amounted  at  the  end  of  December  to  190,997,980/., 
while  the  arrears  of  interest  amounted  to  61,803,905/.,  making  the 
total  sum  of  principal  and  overdue  interest  252,801,885/.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  Turkey  was  unable  to  pay  interest  on  this  immense 
sum.  As  we  have  already  said,  even  before  repudiation  she  had 
continued  to  pay  interest  only  by  means  of  constant  borrowing. 
When  her  credit  in  the  money  markets  of  Europe  fell,  as  Mr.  Bourke 
told  the  meeting  last  week,  she  obtained  the  means  of  continiung 
to  pay  interest  from  the  Galata  bankers :  indeed,  he  said,  of  th© 
9  millions  due  by  the  Porte  to  the  Galata  bankers,  about  5  millions 
had  been  lent  to  pay  interest  to  the  bondholders  between  1873  and 
1875.  When  Turkey  paid  interest  on  the  full  debt  only  by  this 
means,  it  is  evident  that  now,  after  such  losses  of  territory  and 
such  impoverishment  by  war,  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  re- 
commence to  pay  interest  upon  the  full  debt ;  indeed  it  was  quite 
understood  by  all  interested  that  resumption  of  interest  upon  the 
full  debt  was  out  of  the  question,  and  that  the  object  of  the 
delegates  was  to  make  the  best  composition  that  could  be  arranged. 
The  question,  then,  for  Mr.  Bourke  and  his  colleagues  was  how  to 
frame  the  composition.  They  proposed  that  the  issue  prices  of 
each  of  the  ten  loans  should  be  taken,  and  this  seemed  a  very  fair 
proposal.  It  was  ranking  each  loan  according  to  the  estimate 
formed  at  the  time  both  by  the  Turkish  Government  and  by  the 
investing  public ;  but  the  Turkish  Commissioners  objected,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  new  capital  of  the  debt  should  be  ffxed  according' 
to  the  prices  actually  obtained  by  the  Porte  for  the  several  loans. 
Those  prices  are  signiffcant  of  the  way  in  which  the  loans  were 
launched ;  for  Mr.  Bourke  told  the  meeting  last  week  he  had 
examined  the  books  of  the  Turkish  Treasury,  and  had  found  that 
in  some  cases  the  loans  had  been  sold  at  25,  iS,  16,  and  even  11 
per  cent.  ;  in  other  words,  that  for  a  nominal  capital  of  100/.  the 
Turldsh  Treasury  actually  received  only  25/.  in  some  cases  <and 
as  little  as  11/.  in  others.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  how 
materially  the  capital  of  the  bondholders  would  have  been  cut 
down  had  the  delegates  acceeded  to  the  Turkish  proposal.  They 
refused,  however,  and  at  last  a  compromise  was  effected  by 
which  the  mean  between  the  price  paid  by  the  bondholders 
and  the  money  received  by  the  Turkish  Treasury  was  taken  as  the 
basis  for  fixiug  the  capital  of  the  new  debt ;  and  on  this  basis  the 
capital  of  the  debt  amounts  to  96,763,278/.,  while  10  per  cent- 
was  added  to  cover  unpaid  interest,  raising  the  total  new  capital 
to  106,437,234/. 

The  next  question  to  be  settled  was  how  to  provide  for  the 
service  of  this  newly-arranged  debt,  and  ultimately  the  Porte  was 
induced  to  hand  over  to  a  Council  representing  the  bondholders 
the  six  indirect  taxes  (tobacco,  salt,  stamps,  spirits,  ffsh,  and 
silk)  ;  any  increase  resulting  from  the  revision  of  the  existing 
commercial  treaties ;  the  excess  to  be  produced  by  a  new 
licence  or  patent  law  ;  the  tribute  of  Bulgaria ;  the  revenues  of 
Cyprus  and  lilastem  Roumelia ;  and  a  sum  of  L.T.  50,000  out  of 
the  tax  on  Persian  tobacco.  The  possible  increase  in  the  Custms 
revenue  and  the  revenue  from  the  new  licence  or  patent  law  mayor 
may  not  yield  something  to  the  bondholders.  The  Customs 
revenue  can  be  increased  only  with  the  consent  of  the  various 
Powers  with  which  Turkey  has  commercial  treaties,  while  the 
licence  or  patent  law  has  yet  to  be  imposed.  These  sources  of 
income — though  of  course  it  would  have  been  unwise  of  the  dele- 
gates to  refuse  them — are  at  present  of  no  estimable  value,  and 
therefore  may  be  left  entirel}'  out  of  the  question.  But  the  six  in- 
direct taxes  are  at  present  administered  for  the  Galata  bankers  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  Lang,  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  and  adminis- 
trative skill,  and  therefore  their  yield  can  be  estimated  very 
closely.  According  to  a  table  appended  to  Mr.  Bourke's  report  of 
his  mission,  issued  a  fortnight  ago,  the  yield  of  the  six  indirect 
taxes  is  estimated  for  the  current  year  at  1,330,287/.,  with  an  addi- 
tional 5,000/.  for  the  extension  of  the  taxes  to  some  other  places. 
Until  the  tribute  of  Bulgaria  is  fixed  by  the  Powers,  the  Porte 
undertakes  to  pay  from  the  tithe  of  tobacco  90,910/.  per  annum,  and 
instead  of  the  revenue  of  Cyprus  it  will  pay,  also  from  the 
tithe  of  tobacco,  118,182/. ;  and  if  the  tithe  of  tobacco  should  not 
yield  sufficient  to  provide  these  two  sums,  then  bills  are  to  be 
drawn  on  the  Customs,  and  the  monev  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Customs  revenue.  The  revenue  of  Eastern  Roumelia  is  fixed  at 
222,728/.,  and  the  tax  on  Persian  tobacco  amounts  to  45,455/.,  making 
the  whole  of  the  revenue  for  all  the  taxes  estimated  for  the  current 
year  1 ,81 2,562/.  sterling.  From  this  there  has  to  be  deducted  for  the 
service  of  privileged  obligations  536,363/..  leaving  for  the  service 
of  the  debt  1,276,199/.    Over  and  above  this  there  is  a  surplusfroai 
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the  collections  of  the  past  two  years  of  637, 143^.,  which  is  to  be 
distributed  over  the  next  two  years  in  payaients  to  the  bond- 
holders. After  mature  consideration  the  delegates  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  distribution  of  interest  they  could  make  no 
distinction  between  the  several  loans.  All  the  bondholders,  tliey 
decided,  were  entitled  to  an  equal  rate  of  interest;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the  loans 
ought  to  have  precedence  over  the  others,  and  that  this  precedence 
could  fairly  be  granted  only  by  applying  a  sinking  fund  lirst  to 
these  loans.  Moreover,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  a  sinking  fund,  as 
the  new  Administrative  Council  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  Sultan 
as  a  perni.inent  Turkish  institution.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  make  provision  for  as  early  <a  redemption  of  the  debt  as  possible. 
Accordingly  it  was  provided  that  of  the  total  revenue  to  be  handed 
over  to  the'bondholders,  four-liths  should  be  paid  in  interest  and 
one-tifth  applied  as  a  sinking  fund  ;  provided,  however,  that  the 
amount  of  interest  paid  in  one  year  should  never  be  less  than 
I  per  cent.  Assuming,  then,  that  i{  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  debt 
is  yielded  by  the  revenues  handed  over— and  Mr.  Bourkeis  strongly 
of 'opinion  that  at  least  that  much  will  be  yielded—  I  per  cent, 
will  be  paid  to  all  the  bondholders,  and  j  per  cent,  will  be  applied 
as  a  sinking  fund.  The  ten  loans  to  which  the  arrangement  ap- 
plies are  grouped  in  four  categories,  the  first  comprising  the  loans 
of  1858  and  1862  ;  the  second,  those  of  i860,  1 863-4,  and  1872  ; 
the  "third,  those  of  1865,  1869,  and  1873;  and  the  fourth,  the 
General  Debt  and  the  Lottery  loans.  Supposing  that  only  per 
cent,  is  yielded,  the  whole  ^  per  cent,  is  to  be  applied  as  sinking 
fund  to  the  first  group  ;  but  it  the  revenues  should  exceed  per 
cent.,  then  four-hfths  is  to  be  applied  as  interest;  I-  per  cent, 
is  to  be  applied  as  sinking  fund  to  the  first  group ;_  what- 
ever remains  over  up  to  f  per  cent,  is  to  be  applied  to 
group  2  ;  whatever  remains  over  up  to  j  per  cent,  is  to  be 
applied  to  group  3 ;  and  whatever  remains  over  up  to  I  per 
cent,  is  to  be  applied  to  group  4.  Moreover,  the  sinking 
fund  is  to  be  accumulative— that  is,  one-tifth  of  the  whole 
revenue,  calculated  upon  the  amount  of  the  debt  as  now 
fixed,  is  always  to  be  applied  us  sinking  fund.  When  the  earlier 
groups  are  extinguished,  the  remaining  groups  are  to  be  bought 
up.  Mr.  Bourke,  both  in  his  report  and  in  his  speech  last  week, 
justified  the  grouping  of  the  loans  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
done;  but,  in  truth,  there  is  hardly  any  defence  needed.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  loans  of  1S5S  and  1S62  ought  to  take 
priority  over  the  other  loans;  and  although,  perhaps,  some  ob- 
jection might  be  made  with  regard  to  the  second  and  third  cate- 
gories, the  point  is  hardly  worth  raising. 

We  have  said  that  the  six  indirect  taxes,  which  yield  the  great 
bulk  of  the  revenue  to  be  handed  over  to  the  bondholders,  are 
now  administered  bj' the  Galata  bankers.  At  the  end  of  1879 
the  Porte  was  in  dire  neceS5ity,  and  it  induced  the  Galata  bankers 
to  give  up  the  Customs  of  Constantinople,  which  had  been  made 
over  to  them,  and  to  take  instead  the  administration  of  the  six 
indirect  taxes.  The  bankers  constituted  an  administration  of 
their  own,  under  Mr.  Hamilton  Lang,  and  the  administration 
has  proved  much  more  ellicient  than  anybody  was  prepared  to  expect. 
There  is,  therefore,  actually  in  existence  an  administration,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  European  of  great  ability,  but  mainly  consisting  of 
native  Turks,  and  the  bondholders  consequently  have  no  trouble 
but  merely  to  leave  the  system  they  find  at  work  as  it  is.  The 
yield  of  the  taxes  has  increased  considerably  during  the  two 
years  that  Mr.  Langs  administration  has  been  in  operation,  and 
Mr.  Bourke  thinks  that  in  two  years  more  it  will  be  increased 
considerably  I'urther.  The  bankers  being  thus  in  possession,  it  was 
necessary  lor  the  delegates  to  enter  mto  an  arrangement  with 
them.  It  has  been  objected,  and  quite  truly,  that  the  indirect 
taxes  had  formerly  been  mortgaged  to  the  1S62  bondholders;  that 
the  Porte,  theiel'ore,  had  no  right  to  make  over  those  taxes  to  the 
Galata  bankers,  and  that  the  Galata  bankers  had  no  right  to  accept 
them  ;  that,  therefore,  the  delegates  of  the  bondholders  ought  not  to 
have  made  terms  with  the  bankers,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  they  ought 
not  to  have  made  such  favourable  terms,  and  that  in  this  par- 
ticular, at  least,  the  arrangement  is  objectionable.  But  it  was 
well  known  by  all  the  bondholders  last  summer,  when  they  asked 
Mr.  Bourke  to  go  out  to  negotiate  for  them,  that  the  Galata 
bankers  were  in  actual  possession  of  these  taxes ;  and  the 
Porte,  when  inviting  the  bondholders  to  send  out  delegates  to 
negotiate,  had  expressly  stated  that  the  claim  of  the  Galata 
bankers  should  be  the  hrst  claim  upon  the  yield  of  the  indirect 
taxes  ;  therefore,  when  the  bondholders  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  sent  Mr.  Bourke  out  to  negotiate,  they  practically  ad- 
mitted the  right  of  the  Galata  bankers  to  the  position  assigned 
them  by  the  Porte.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Bourke  urged  at  the 
iueeting,  the  Galata  bankers  were  in  possession  of  these  revenues 
in  virtue  of  a  solemn  Irade  granted  by  the  Sultan;  and  it 
would  have  been  both  unwise  and  impolitic  on  the  part  of  the 
ijondholders'  delegates  to  advise  the  Sultan  to  break  an  Irade, 
when  all  they  have  to  depend  upon  for  their  own  arrangement 
is  an  Irad6  of  the  Sultan.  It  is  very  improbable  that  the  Sultan 
would  have  violated  his  arrangement  with  the  bankers,  even  if 
asked  to  do  so ;  for,  after  all,  in  the  hour  of  his  necessity  the 
Galata  bankers  are  those  upon  whom  alone  he  can  rely  to  furnish 
him  with  money.  .  Therefore,  aithuugh  we  ourselves  are  of  opinion 
that  the  terms  granted  to  the  Galata  bankers  are  unduly  favour- 
able, we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  delegates  had  no  option 
but  to  make  such  an  arrangement  with  the  bankers  as  the 
bankers  were  willing  to  enter  into.  The  bankers  by  their  con- 
ntion  with  the  Porte  hud  obtained  the  administration  of  the  six 


indirect  taxes,  and  they  were  entitled  to  retain  for  themselves  a 
million  sterling  annuallj',  which  was  to  serve  as  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  the  debt  due  to  them  by  the  Porte.  Mr.  Bourke 
and  his  colleagues  have  induced  the  bankers  to  reduce  their  rate 
of  interest  from  8  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  also  to 
extend  the  period  during  which  the  repayment  of  their  debt  is  to 
be  made  to  24  years  ;  and  thus  the  bankers'  annuity  is  reduced 
from  one  million  a  year  to  536,363/.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  tho 
arrangement  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  may  seem  for  the  bond- 
holders; and  besides,  there  is  some  force  in  the  argument  that  it 
is  of  advantage  to  the  bondholders  to  have  the  Galata  bankers 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  present  arrangement.  The 
Galata  bankers,  as  we  have  said,  are  the  last  resource  for  the 
Porte  when  it  is  in  dire  necessity  for  money.  In  the  last  resort, 
therefore,  they  are  able  to  put  a  pressure  upon  the  Porte  which 
none  others  can  apply,  and  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  there 
is  a  limit,  beyond  which  the  Porte  will  not  go  in  disobliging 
them.  It  is,  therefore,  of  some  value  to  the  bondholders  that  the 
Galata  bunkers  should  be  interested  in  this  new  arrangement,  and 
as  for  about  twenty-four  3'ears  they  are  entitled  to  an  annuity 
of  536,363/.,  they  have  a  strong  interest  in  using  all  their  in- 
fluence to  make  the  Porte  keep  faith  with  the  bondholders. 
In  consequence,  then,  of  the  convention  with  the  Porte  and  the 
agreement  with  the  Galata  bankers,  the  latter  give  up  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  six  indirect  taxes ;  and  in  their  place  an 
Administrative  Council,  representing  the  bondholders,  is  to  be 
appointed,  and  this  Council  is  to  consist  of  a  representative  of 
the  English,  French,  German,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  bondholders, 
and  of  the  Galata  bankers— six  in  all— and  it  is  armed  with 
very  ample  powers  for  collecting,  administering,  and  distributing 
the  revenues  handed  over  to  it.  Lastly,  as  a  final  security  for  the 
observance  of  the  arrangement,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Porte  is  to 
communicate  to  the  Powers  the  substance  of  the  convention  which 
it  has  entered  into  with  the  bondholders. 


SOME  WINTER  MUSIC 

HAVE  the  operas  of  Lohengrin  and  The  Flying  Dutchman 
been  performed  in  England  before  or  not  ?  To  judge  by  the 
notices  given  by  some  of  our  contemporaries,  both  operas 
might  have  seen  the  light  for  the  first  time  in  London,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  present  year ;  for  by  no  other  theory  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  journalistic  verbiage  concerning  their  production 
by  the  Carl  llosa  Opera  troupe  that  has  lasted  for  the  past  week 
or  so.  The  sober  facts  of  the  case  are  these.  Lohengrin  has 
been  performed  some  scores  of  times,  both  in  Italian  and  English, 
since  its  first  production  at  Covent  Garden  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1875;  whilst  The  Flying  Futchman,  which  appeared  in  its 
Italian  dress  at  Drury  Lane  on  July  23,  1870,  was  produced  by 
Mr.  Carl  Kosa  in  English  m  October  1876,  and  has  enjoyed  the 
success  it  deserves  up  to  the  present  day.  What  is  the  cause, 
then,  of  those  somewhat  prolix  effusions  which  pass  as  operatic 
criticisms  ?  Both  operas  are  old  friends ;  and,  with  regard  to  one 
of  them,  as  far  as  the  Carl  Rosa  troupe  are  concerned — namely, 
Lohengrin — the  cast,  wiih  the  exception  of  the  part  of  "  Henry 
the  Fowler,"  is  the  same  as  it  was  on  its  last  performance  in 
1880.  After  some  consideration,  we  find  that  there  is  little  that 
is  new  to  be  said  of  either  of  the  performances  ;  and  it  is  perhap.s 
for  this  very  reason  that  the  so-called  criticisms  have,  with  some 
exceptions,  generally  effervesced  into  frothy  laudation.  Praise 
even  to  fulsomeness  and  be  safe ;  condemn,  though  in  mildest 
censure,  and  beware !  Under  these  conditions  alone  it  seems 
modern  musical  criticism  is  possible.  Schumann  once  in  despair 
bade  his  critics  "  Pick  out  your  fifths,"  and  leave  the  meaning  of 
his  work  alone  ;  but  now  the  limit  to  criticism  is  even  more  re- 
stricted, and  condemnation  is  almost  unheard  of. 

After  these  remarks,  it  might  be  thought  that  we  are  inclined 
to  be  severe  upon  the  performance  of  these  operas  at  Her 
Majesty's,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  C.irl  Rosa ;  but  this  is 
not  our  purpose.  Our  intention  is  to  fairly  point  out  errors  and 
to  commend  where  commendation  is  due.  The  first  performance 
this  season  of  The  Flying  Dutchman  cannot  be  considered  to  have 
achieved  anything  but  a  succes  ciestime.  We  may  as  well  say  once 
for  all  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mme.  Alwina  Valleria,  all  the 
singers  were  seriously  handicapped  by  the  size  of  the  house,  and 
this  will  account  for  the  fact  that  throughout  the  performance 
they  seemed  to  be  straining  their  voices  in  an  unnatural  manner. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  in  many  cases  the  strain  was 
really  unnecessary,  and  gave  only  an  unpleasant  eti'ect  to  the  per- 
formance. Mme.  Valleria's  impersonation  of  "  Senta  "  is  worthy  o^ 
the  highest  praise.  She  has  formed  a  conception  of  the  infatuated 
girl  which  is  full  of  grace,  and  has  evidently  given  the  part  a  largo 
amount  of  thoughtful  study  ;  throwing  aside  all  conventionality, 
and  stedl'astly  eschewing  any  attempt  at  elaboration,  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  to  a  somewhat  fantastic  character  a  natur.il 
charm  which  carries  her  audience  with  her,  and  it  may  be  saict 
that  the  character  in  her  hands  is  decidedly  the  creation  of  an  ac- 
complished artist.  Iler  voice  has  certainly  reaped  the  benefit  of  the 
long  rest  she  has  given  it,  and  has  retained  all  the  freshness  and 
vigour  which  distinguished  it  before.  Mr.  Ludwig,  as  the  Butch- 
man,  was  somewhat  disappointing  at  first,  but  as  the  opera  pro- 
ceeded he  showed  that  he  had  considerable  dramatic  power,  and 
his  intonation  became  truer.  In  the  first  act,  indeed,  whethei 
from  nervousness  or  from  a  sense  of  the  dimensions  of  the  housJ 
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he  was  singring  in,  he  developed  a  tendency  to  shout  which  could 
not  but  have  an  ill  eil'ect  upon  his  intonation.  In  the  second 
and  third  acts,  however,  he  improved  in  such  a  way  that  it 
showed  that  some  such  cause  as  that  given  above  was  suliicient 
reason  for  his  temporary  failure.  The  part  of  the  Dutchman  is 
nearly  as  gloomy  a  one  as  that  of  "  II  Demonio "  in  Herr 
Kubinstein's  lugubrious  opera,  and  many  excuses  should  be  made 
for  the  singer  who  undertakes  it ;  it  is  only  fair  therefore  to  say  that 
Mr.  Ludwig  in  the  second  and  third  acts  succeeded  in  investing  it 
with  an  interest  which  was  worthy  of  great  praise,  especially  in 
the  last  scene  of  the  opera,  where  he  warns  Senta,  and  leaves 
her  to  perform  the  deed  which  frees  him  from  the  operation  of 
the  curse  which  hangs  over  him.  Mr.  Packard  sang,  but  cannot  be 
said  to  have  acted,  the  part  of  Eric,  and  Miss  Josephine  Yorke 
took  the  insignificant  one  of  Senta's  nurse,  which  she  played  with 
her  usual  intelligence,  singing  the  music  allotted  to  her  with 
credit.  The  Steersman  was  Mr.  Turner,  who  appeared  to  manage 
his  voice  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  a  strange  and  disagreeable 
nasal  quality  which  was  anything  but  suited  for  his  one  celebrated 
song ;  whilst  Mr.  Herbert  D'Egville,  as  Daland,  showed  an  inex- 
perience of  the  exigencies  of  the  stage  which  detracted  from  his 
praiseworthy  singing.  The  scenery  of  the  first  and  last  act  is 
especiall}'  worthy  of  notice,  though  it  might  be  suggested  that  the 
ships  lie  somewhat  too  close  to  the  formidable  rocks  considering 
the  state  of  the  weather ;  but  otherwise  the  effects  are  decidedly 
good.  Perhaps  the  appearance  of  the  Phantom  Ship  is  somewhat 
too  sudden,  and  certaiuly  the  speed  she  attains  is  such  as  would 
make  the  authorities  at  the  Admiralty  envious  in  spite  of  the  new 
torpedo  boats ;  but,  then,  everything  is  to  be  allowed  to  a  phantom, 
and  so  we  may  be  wrong  in  criticizing  thus  closely. 

Loheiujriii,  an  opera  on  the  rendering  of  which  Mr.  Carl  Rosa 
may  justly  pride  himself,  has  also  been  given.  It  would  be  hardly 
fair  to  compare  Miss  Julia  (jay lord's  rendering  of  Elsa  with  that 
of  either  Mme.  Nilsson  or  Mme.  Albani ;  but  we  may  say,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is  one  which  gives  evidence  of  careful 
study  and  intelligent  appreciation.  Indeed,  Miss  Gaylord,  in 
spite  of  Some  natural  disadvantages  for  the  part,  showed  herself 
a  clever  actress  as  well  as  an  excellent  singer.  Her  acting  in 
the  fi;'st  act,  while  she  is  awaiting  the  advent  of  her  champion, 
is  calculated  to  awake  the  enthusiasm  of  her  audience,  and 
shows  that  she  is  capable  of  decided  dramatic  power ;  whilst 
her  scene  with  Ortrud,  as  she  is  going  into  the  church  in  her 
bridal  dress,  is  remarkably  effective.  A  little  rest  would  certainly 
be  beneficial  to  her  voice,  as  we  noticed  that  even  she  was 
not  free  from  the  efl^ect  produced  upon  nearly  all  the  singers 
by  the  size  of  the  house.  iN'evertheless  she  is  a  charming  singer, 
and  one  we  are  glad  to  welcome  back  to  the  London  stage.  The 
Lohengrin  of  Herr  Schott,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken  in  high 
praise,  still  merits  it.  We  understand,  however,  that  it  is  partly 
due  to  him  that  the  pitch  of  the  music  has  been  lowered  on  this 
occasion,  a  change  which  we  cannot  altogether  ajjprove  of.  That 
Herr  Schott  is  capable  of  singing  the  part  at  its  proper  pitch 
we  have  already  had  sufficient  proof ;  that  such  tampering  with 
the  original  design  of  the  composer  is  advisable  we  are  by  no 
means  certain  ;  and,  indeed,  the  danger  of  such  a  course  was  only 
too  evident  at  the  performance  of  the  opera.  Both  Mr.  Ludwig 
and  Mr.  Henry  Pope,  who  appeared  as  Henry  the  Fowler,  were 
evident  sufferers  by  it;  and  undoubtedly  the  general  brilliancy 
of  the  work  was  somewhat  dimmed.  This  has,  however,  nothing 
to  do  with  Herr  Schott's  acting,  which  was  as  good  as  on  former 
occasions;  and  the  effect  he  produces  in  the  duel  scene — where, 
instead  of  the  usual  senseless  clashing  of  shields  and  unswords- 
manlike  practice  so  common  upon  the  stage,  he  indicates  his 
supernatural  power  in  overcoming  Telramund — is  still  remark- 
able. Mr.  Ludwig  as  Telramund  and  Miss  Josephine  Yorke  as 
Ortrud  sustained  their  original  parts  with  success.  Mr.  Leslie 
Crotty,  as  the  King's  Herald,  by  his  acting  and  excellent  de- 
claiming powers,  has  succeeded  in  giving  an  interest  to  a  some- 
what monotonous  part.  The  Herald  in  his  hands  becomes  a  far 
more  important  personage  than  he  usually  seems,  and  Mr.  Orotty 
both  acts  and  sings  with  intelligence  and  power.  The  entry  of 
Lohengrin  in  his  swan-drawn  car  is  perhaps  too  sudden.  But  once 
again  we  have  to  commend  the  action  of  the  crowd  when  he  is  seen 
approaching.  "With  comparatively  small  resources  at  his  command 
the  stage-manager  contrives  to  convey  admirably  the  idea  of  the 
news  of  the  portent  in  the  distance  spreading  first  from  one 
watcher  to  another,  and  then  to  the  heart  of  an  expectant  crowd, 
who  in  their  turn  take  up  and  spread  the  glad  news  until  the 
marvel  itself  is  seen  approaching  amid  the  splendour  of  music 
which  sounds  the  whole  gamut  of  doubt,  amazement,  and  triumph. 

It  is  somewhat  instructive  to  be  present  at  Her  Majesty's 
during  the  performance  of  some  second-rate  opera,  as  we  were 
this  week,  when  Balfe's  Bohemian  Girl  was  given,  if  it  is  only 
to  see  how  the  Carl  Rosa  company  comport  themselves  under 
grave  disadvantages.  An  empty  house  within,  a  dense  fog 
without,  would,  one  might  suppose,  damp  the  spirits  of  the 
singers ;  but  Miss  Georgina  Burns,  Miss  Josephine  Yorke,  Messrs. 
Crotty  and  Snazelle,  in  the  respective  parts  of  Arline  and  the 
Gipsy  Qaeen,  Count  Arnheim  and  Devilsboof,  acted  and  sang 
with  as  much  vigour  as  if  the  conditions  had  been  greatly  in  their 
favour.  Mr.  Snazelle's  impersonation  of  the  principal  gipsy  is 
full  of  sardonic  humour,  and  his  "  pas  seul "  in  the  second  act 
is  truly  comic.  The  caste  contained  but  one  exception  to 
that  which  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  Carl  Rosa  com- 
pany, and  that  was  the  appearance  of  Mr.  B.  Davies  in 
the    jiart  of   the  hero  Tbaddeus,  this  season  being  his  first 


in  London.  Mr.  Davies  may,  with  care,  become  a  very 
linished  singer;  but  as  yet,  although  possessing  a  very  sweet 
tenor  voice,  he  is  scarcely  fitted  to  take  a  leading  part  at  Her 
Majesty's,  and  that  he  was  somewhat  ill  at  ease  on  so  large  a  stHge 
was  certainly  evident.  It  is  greatly  to  his  credit,  however,  that 
he  showed  no  striking  signs  of  straining  liis  voice  in  the  way  we 
have  already  noticed  in  most  of  the  other  singers  in  this  company  ; 
and  it  must  not  be  denied  that  Mr.  Davies  is  already  a  decided 
acquisition  to  the  Carl  Rosa  opera. 

We  cannot,  we  regret  to  say,  speak  very  highly  of  the  chorus, 
a  department  which  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the  successful 
performance  of  opera;  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  CaiJ  Rosa  will 
devote  his  attention  to  its  reformation.  At  times  during  these 
operas  we  were  struck  by  the  want  of  attack  and  uncertainty  of 
intonation  apparent.  Hitherto  the  efficiency  of  the  chorus  has 
been  a  marked  feature  of  the  Carl  Rosa  opera ;  and  we  shoidd  be 
sorry  to  see  any  serious  falling  oft'  as  far  as  this  was  concerned. 
The  orchestra,  under  the  masterly  conductorship  of  Mr.  A. 
Randegger,  fully  sustained  its  part,  with  perhaps  one  exception, 
and  that  was  in  the  introduction  to  Lu]i<  n<jrin,  which,  to  our  mind, 
was  taken  too  slowl}'',  while  it  wanted  perspicuity  and  definition. 

W'e  are  sorry  to  find  that  Mr.  t'arl  Rosa  is  unable  to  pro- 
duce an  opera  which  we  hoped  at  one  time  he  would  have 
given  the  public  an  opportunity  of  hearing.  We  mean  Mr. 
Villiers  Stanford's  Veiled  Prophet  of  Ehornssan,  which  met  .with 
unusual  success  at  Hamburg  when  it  was  first  produced  last 
year.  We  are  far  from  being  advocates  of  what  is  called  native 
talent,  where  native  talent  does  not  bear  comparison  with  foreign 
talent.  But  in  this  case,  after  the  work  of  an  English  composer 
had  achieved  a  success  on  the  Continent,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
Mr.  Rosa,  who  generally  is  so  well  inclined  to  everything  English, 
has  made  a  mistake  in  not  straining  a  point  to  secure  a  work 
which  promised  success  as  the  Veiled  Prophet  has  done. 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves's  first  concert  of  operatic,  national,  and  miscel- 
laneous music,  to  quote  the  programme,  took  place  on  Tuesday 
last.  Owing  to  the  recent  state  of  the  weather,  which  had  severely 
tried  his  throat,  the  great  tenor  was  not  able  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment in  its  entirety,  but  he  sang  two — "  My  Pretty  Jane ''  and 
"  The  Bay  of  Biscay  " — out  of  three  songs  which  he  had  under- 
taken, with  that  art  which  he  yet  alone  seems  master  of,  and  re- 
ceived from  his  audience  that  applause  which  he  alone  apparently 
can  command.  He  was  supported  by  Mme.  Marie  Roze,  who 
gave  a  very  fine  rendering  of  the  scena  "  Softly  sighs,"  from 
Der  Freischiitz,  as  well  as  of  some  national  songs,  and  Miss  Speu.'>er 
Jones,  who  sang  "On  the  Bnnks  of  Alhm  Water"  with  a 
pathos  that  was  dramatic.  Besides  these  singers,  Messrs.  Herbert 
Reeves,  Barrington  Foote,  and  Henry  Pyatt  gave  their  valuable 
assistance.  A  feature  in  this  concert  was  the  introduction  of  the 
"  Anemoic  Union,"  a  society  which,  under  this  somewhat  startling 
name,  comprises  among  its  performers  such  competent  wind  in- 
strumentalists .as  Messrs.  Lazarus,  iNicholson,  Malsch,  Mann,  and 
Wotton,  with  Mr.  Sydney  Naylor,  who  presided  at  the  pianoforte. 


REVIEWS. 


EWALD'S  STORIES  FROM  THE  STATE  PArEES.* 

EVEN  Mr.  Ewald  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  always 
publishing  original  works ;  nor  has  he  been  otherwise  than 
well-advised  in  availing  himself  of  an  interval  of  rest,  preparation, 
or  leisure  to  reprint  the  series  of  review  and  magazine  articles 
collected  in  the  volumes  now  before  us.  These  papers  are  linked 
together  by  the  fact  that  the  materials  out  of  which  they  have 
been  compiled,  or  by  means  of  which  their  author  has  freshened 
or  furbished  up  his  narratives,  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  the 
Calendars  of  the  State  Papers  published  under  the  direction  oi 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  They  are,  therefore,  appropriately 
enough  preceded  by  the  reprint  of  an  article  on  "  Our  Waste 
Paper  Office,"  and  its  true  (though  almost  too  strange  to  be 
true)  history,  which  was  contributed  in  its  season  by  Mr.  Ewald 
to  the  Times  and  was  accordingly  composed  by  him  in  his  most 
fluent  Macaulay-and-water  vein.  The  account  was  probably 
useful  at  the  time,  and  was  worth  reprinting ;  though  we  are 
sorry  to  miss  in  it  any  mention  of  one  name  not  to  be  forgotten  in 
connexion  with  its  subject — that  of  the  late  Lord  Romilly. 

As  for  the  Stories  from  the  State  Papers  themselves,  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  very  good  reading.  Indeed,  were  it  not  that 
two  or  three  of  them  treat  very  ticklish  themes,  thej'  would  to- 
gether make  up  just  the  kind  of  book  which  we  should  like  oftener 
to  see  in  the  hands  of  young  or  other  fairly  informed  people  fond  of 
the  study  of  their  national  history.  There  are  more  such  people 
than  is  frequently  supposed,  who,  imequal  in  spirit  to  plodding 
steadily  through  the  level  pages  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Bright,  and  at  the 
same  time  unqualified  to  seize  a  tithe  of  the  allusions  in  the  bril- 
liant but  breathless  narrative  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  well  deserve  the 
refreshment  of  occasional  episodic  chapters,  such  as  Mr.  Ewald's 
opportunities,  knowledge,  and  instinct  for  what  attracts  would 
qualify  him  to  provide  from  his  special  storehouse.  It  is  not  only 
rhetoric  vilnch  pueris  lAacet ;  nor  is  it  a  small  achievement  to  have 
contributed  to  awakening  and  sustaining  a  taste  for  sound  his- 

*  Stories  from  the  State  Papers.  By  Alex.  Charles  Ewald.  8  vols. 
London  :  Chatto  &  WiucUis.  1882. 
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torical  reading.  We  venture  to  throw  out  this  hint  to  Mr.  Ewald 
for  one  of  his  future  publications,  although  the  present  i.s,  for  the 
reason  already  given,  manifestly  unfitted  for  any  such  purpose. 
But.  inasmuch  as  he  has  found  in  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers 
not  less  than  fourteen  distinct  subjects  of  which  neither  the  Abbe 
St.  Keal  nor  the  late  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth  would  have  been 
likely  to  disdain  a  single  one— the  fifteenth,  called  "  The  Gathering 
of  the  Storm,'' is  a  mere  review — he  clearly  knows  what  subjects 
are  of  a  nature  to  suit  the  popular  taste.  They  must,  to  begin 
with,  contain  an  element  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  "  sensa- 
tional," and  they  must  not  be  absolutely  strange  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
The  volumes  of  the  Calendars  being  suflicieutly  numerous,  and  Mr. 
Ewald  himself  not  being  likely  to  be  troubled  by  those  perplexities 
as  to  the  choice  of  an  historical  essay  which  distracted  the  youth- 
ful mind  of  Gibbon,  we  sincerely  wish  that  he  may,  after  a  slightly 
different  fashion,  return  to  a  cougenial  task.  He  possesses,  at  all 
events,  a  freshness  of  mind  of  which  no  historical  writer,  what- 
ever his  eminence  or  pretensions,  would  be  inclined  to  under- 
estimate the  value.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  essays  which  he  has 
now  reprinted  appear  to  have  been  the  mere  inirerga  of  days  spent 
among  the  Norman  rolls,"  the  contents  of  which,  be  informs  us, 
it  has  been  part  of  his  "  official  labours  recently  to  make  public." 

In  the  meantime  we  should  like  to  ask  Sir.  Ewald  a  single 
question,  suggested  by  no  spirit  of  pedantry,  and  dictated  only  by 
respect  for  a  brancb  of  study  to  which  he  devotes  so  varied 
an  activity.  Can  it  be  that  innumerable  fascicles  of  historical 
documents,  varviiig  in  diction  and  spelling  from  those  of  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  to  those  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, have  rendered  him  hopelessly  sceptical  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  an  historical  style  at  once  lively,  dignified,  and  gram- 
matical ?  Eor  what  motive  short  of  despair  could  induce  a  trained 
student  of  history  to  trample  on  all  the  minor  proprieties  ?  To 
speak  of  Shakspeare  as  "the  divine  William  "  is  by  this  time  a 
very  stale  jest ;  but  its  reproduction  cannot  surprise  us  in  a  writer 
who  describes  Charles  V.  in  the  season  of  his  youth  as  "the  cal- 
culating boy  of  Castile."  "  Chatty  Sam  Pepys  "  is  dilficult  to 
bear,  while  "  chatty  John  Evelyn  "  in  the  same  essay  is  merely 
inappropriate.  Hampden,  whether  his  policy  was  right  or  wrong, 
did  nothing  to  justify  its  being  said  of  him  that  "in  his  sym- 
pathies, in  his  prejudices,  in  his  views  of  government,  he  was 
thoroughly  the  aristocrat.  '  The  false  concords  iuto  which  Mr. 
Ewald  now  and  then  lapses  may  be  merely  the  result  of  haste ; 
but  haste  is  hardly  excusable  in  twice-printed  papers.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  indebted  to  it,  or  to  some  freak  of  fortune,  for  a 
very  pretty  misprint,  if  we  are  right  in  suspecting  the  sex  of  the 
"  Chamber?)?(7_yr/  "  who  is  stated  to  have  reported  the  death  of 
King  James  I.  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia.  A  different  kind  of 
slipshod  from  that  of  bad  grammar  is  the  inaccuracy  which' leads 
Mr.  Ewald  to  fall  into  the  vulgar  error  of  contrasting  "  the  King  " 
(Charles  I.)  with  "  the  Legislature,"  of  which,  of  course,  be  \ 
formed  part;  and  to  refer  to  Charles  II. 's  desire  to  "  reinstate 
the  young  Prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne  "  at  a  time  when  no 
throne  existed  on  which  be  could  be  reinstated.  It  is  likewise 
a  misnomer  to  speak  of  Archbishop  Laud  as  having  been 
"  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  "  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Treasurer  Weston.  The  Treasury  was  certainly  on  that  occasion 
put  into  commission  ;  but  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  was 
technically  a  co-ordinate  one  (as  always  before  the  accession  of  the 
present  dynasty)  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Laud  it  is  expresslj'  men- 
tioned by  Clarendon  that  Lord  Cottingtou,  who,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  E.Kchequer,  was  joined  in  the  Commission  with  the  Primate, 
"still  opposed,  and  commonly  carried  everything  against  him." 
Mr.  Ewald  is,  we  fear,  prone  to  a  looseness  of  expression  which, 
though  resulting  from  carelessness  rather  than  ignorance,  is  not  the 
less  apt  to  beget  a  corresponding  looseness  of  thought.  Thus,  how 
are  we  to  understand  the  philosophical  exclamation  : — ■"  What  has 
been  the  fate  of  those  '  Holy  Leagues  '  and  '  Holy  Alliances ' 
brought  about  with  such  diplomacy,  which  were  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  faith  of  the  lleformer  "  Neither  the  Holy  League 
nor  the  Holy  Alliance,  so  called,  professed  any  such  object ;  is  the 
allusion  to  the  French  or  to  the  German  League,  and  to  the  secret 
understanding  of  Crepy,  or,  if  not,  would  not  a  term  of  less 
specific  appearance  have  sufficed  ?  What,  again  (unless  peradven- 
ture  the  printer  is  guilty  of  a  sin  of  omissiouj,  can  Mr.  Ewald 
naean  by  the  statement  that,  about  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Francis  I.  of  France,  England  "  had  been  intriguing  against 
Ferdinand  to  obtain  Castile  "  ?  Clearly,  these  volumes,  though 
consisting  in  the  main  of  reprints,  still  need  a  careful  revision  ; 
and,  should  occasion  for  it  arise,  the  opportunity  might  be  advan- 
tageously seized  to  expunge  the  verbiage  with  which  two 
of  these  papers—"  The  Youth  of  Henry  the  Fifth "  and  "  A 
Love  Match  "—open,  and  which  can  have  no  effect  but  that  of 
making  the  reader's  foot  stumble  on  the  threshold.  It  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  the  style  of  the  later  stories  is  far  simpler,  and  accord- 
ingly pleasanter,  than  that  of  the  earlier ;  nor  have  we  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  with  a  moderate  expenditure  of  trouble  Mr.  Ewald 
might  have  saved  himself  from  such  strictures  as  those  which  we 
have  felt  obliged  to  make. 

No  objection  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  be  taken  to  these  essays, 
varying  from  one  another  in  both  length  and  fulness,  on  the  score 
that  hardly  one  of  them  even  attempts  to  exhaust  its  subject. 
Mr.  Ewald's  purpose  was  evidently,  while  telling  afresh  stories 
which  the  State  Papers  have  proved  to  need  telling  in  a  new  way, 
to  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  examine  a  question  or  episode  under 
other  aspects  with  the  aid  of  the  hints  and  indications  here  | 
given.    Thus  the  tirst  essay  contents  itself  with  a  very  lucid  ex-  [ 


position  of  the  legendary  character  of  the  current  tradition  con- 
cerning the  misspent  youth  of  Henry  V.,  and  abstains  from  any 
attempt  to  discuss  the  relation  between  that  tradition  and  our 
historical  knowledge  of  the  King  in  his  manhood.  He  was,  Mr. 
Ewald  has  "  little  hesitation  in  asserting  at  the  close  of  the  paper, 
as  discreet  and  imimpeachable  in  his  conduct  as  a  prince,  as  he 
proved  himself  wise  and  blameless  when  called  to  the  throne." 
The  next  paper  takes  us  at  once  into  the  Tudor  period,  treating  of 
the  unfortunate  "  mad  "  Juana  (the  mother  of  Charles  "V.),  whose 
true  history  was  first  revealed  by  the  extraordinary  researches  of 
the  late  Mr.  Bergenroth.  The  story,  which  casts  an  almost  deeper 
shade  over  the  memory  of  Charles  V.  than  any  which  covers  the 
name  of  his  son  Philip  IL,  has  a  singularly  tragic  interest ;  but  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  salient  portion  of  Mr.  Bergenroth's 
introduction  has  likewise  been  reprinted  (as  an  appendix  to  Mr. 
Cartwright's  memoir).  Tragedy  is  succeeded  by  tragi-comedy  in 
the  relation  of  an  episode  of  a  very  different  character — the  "  love 
match  "  concluded  after  the  death  of  Louis  XII.  of  France  between 
his  widow  Mary,  the  sister  of  Henry  'VIII.,  and  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Sufl'olk.  The  late  Mr.  Brewer's  researches  of  course  form  the 
basis  of  this  story  of  fearful  audacity  and  tremendous  wrath,  and 
of  the  appeasement  of  the  latter  by  a  money  bargain  in  the  sharpest 
Tudor  style  ;  but  we  notice  that  on  one  important  point,  which 
concerns  the  conduct  of  Francis  I.  to  Mary  after  her  husband's 
death,  Mr.  Ewald  flatly  refuses  to  follow  the  lead  of  his  late 
eminent  colleague.  Mr.  Brewer's  supposition,  we  must  confess, 
seems  incredible,  that  Francis  should  bave  made  disgraceful  pro- 
posals to  Mary  on  his  own  behalf,  informing  her  in  the  same  breath 
of  his  willingness  to  promote  her  marriage  in  or  out  of  France  if 
she  would  disclose  her  true  intentions ;  whereupon  she  took  him 
at  his  word,  informed  him  of  her  afi'ection  for  Suffolk,  and  was 
quit  of  his  importunities.  The  letter  of  February  15,  1515,  in 
which  Mr.  Brewer  says  that  Mary  expressed  herself  "  more 
plainl}^  ■'  to  her  brother  than  she  had  to  Suffolk,  is  at  all  events 
open  to  the  less  offensive  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  Mr.  Ewald. 
To  diU'er  from  an  authority  such  as  Mr.  Brewer  is,  however,  so 
serious  a  thing  that  it  is  a  pity  Mr.  Ewald  should  not  have  taken 
the  opportunity  of  informing  us  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
actual  words  of  the  above-mentioned  letter,  or  of  that  from 
Sutiblk  to  Wolsey  of  February  8,  which  throws  any  further  light 
upon  the  matter.  Mr.  Ewald  has  further  corrected  Mr.  Brewer  by 
showing  that  the  lady  from  whom  Suffolk  had  been  previously 
divorced  was  not  his  aunt,  but  his  first  cousin  once  removed. 
The  hero  of  the  "  love  match  "  bad  been  married  to  }'et  another 
lady,  whom  he  had  jilted  in  his  youth,  and  after  whose  death  it 
was  that  the  most  brilliant  of  bis  intrigues  began.  Thus  bis 
matrimonial  antecedents  cannot  have  been  altogether  unsympathetic 
to  his  angry  Royal  brother-in-law. 

In  another  of  his  papers  Mr.  Ewald  has,  consciously  or  not, 
joined  issue  with  another  authority  of  the  highest  rank  on  the 
period  to  which  his  researches  directed  themselves.  This  is  not  the 
occasion  for  entering  into  the  mysterious  question  of  the  Overbury 
murder,  and  the  supposed  connexion  with  it  of  King  James  I. 
Mr.  Ewald,  who  seems  to  think  that  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  a  robust  suspicion,  may  be  right  in  refusing  to  shrink  even 
from  such  an  array  of  improbabilities  as  that  which  the  late  Mr. 
Spedding  .showed  to  require  acceptance  if  the  particular  series  of 
suspicions  against  the  King  was  to  be  entertained.  But  for  a 
writer  the  very  purpose  of  whose  book  is  to  impress  upon  the 
general  reader  the  value  of  evidence  at  first  hand,  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  daring  to  string  together  in  support  of  what  is  at 
the  best  a  possible  theory  explaining  uneasiness  as  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  such  a  row  of  vague  rumours  and  inapposite  facts  as 
the  following : — 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  if  the  surmise  be  correct,  that  the  King 
Avas  terribly  nervous  througliout  the  Iiours  the  favourite  was  before  tlie 
Court.  Nor  is  there  anythinj;  in  the  lite  of  James  to  render  this  suspicion 
unjustiiiablo.  The  first  Stuart  on  the  English  throne  w.as  a  true  sun  of  the 
vicious  beauty,  his  mother.  He  was  a  hard,  cruel,  weak,  liegraded 
creature.  In  the  opinion  of  sever.al  of  his  sober  contemporaries,  lie  was 
.addicted  to  heathenish  practices.  There  were  dark  stories  about  his 
having  poisoned  his  own  sun,  the  popular  Prince  Henry.  He  immured  Sir 
Walter  Ealeigh  in  the  Tower,  under  the  harshest  restrictions.  He  proved 
himself  utterly  destitute  of  feeling  in  his  conduct  towards  his  kinswoman, 
the  ill-fated  Arabella  Stuart.  A  career  thus  sullied  is  capable  of  any 
crime  ;  and  when  suspicion  points  the  liuger,  and  raises  its  accusing  voice, 
s.aying,  "  Thou  art  the  man !  "  posterity  cannot  be  considered  hasty  or 
vindictive  in  giving  credence  to  the  charge. 

So  true  it  is  that  to  many  intelligent  people  "historical  evidence," 
like  "  political  morality,"  appears  to  be  something  altogether 
beyond  the  laws  of  evidence  or  morality  at  large. 

Another  even  more  famous  episode  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  the 

story  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot — is  narrated  by  Mr.  Ewald  with  as 
much  judgment  as  spirit ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  its  leading  some 
of  its  readers  to  reconsider  the  traditional  view  of  transactions 
such  as  this  that  the  use  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Ewald's  is  likely  to 
consist.  He  seems  to  us  to  have,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Jardine, 
very  judiciously  summed  up  the  history  of  the  plot,  and  more 
especially  of  the  relation  to  it  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  the  English 
Roman  Catholic  body  at  large.  Is  the  statement,  by  the  way,  to 
be  taken  literally  that  "Fawkes  and  his  colleagues  were  all 
members  of  the  Jesuit  Order"?  It  will  be  new  to  many  that 
Guy  Fawkes,  who  certainly  had  the  stufi'  of  a  hero  in  him,  was 
tortured  into  making  his  final  disclosures ;  "  the  gentler  tortours," 
King  James  had  ordered,  "  are  to  be  first  usid  unto  him  et  sic  per 
t/raxlus  ad  iina  tenditur,  and  so  God  speede  youre  goode  worke  " 
The  use  of  torture,  when  authorized  by  the  Council,  had,  as 
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Jardine  and  Spedding  have  sufficiently  shown,  hj  no  means  dis- 
appeared from  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  tlie 
Bueer  of  the  States  General  after  the  massacre  of  Aiiiboyua 
(noted  by  Mr.  Ewald  in  his  essay  on  the  subject)  tha'k  it  was  not  for 
England,  "  where  men  were  pressed  to  death  for  political  crimes, 
to  cry  out  against  the  punishment  of  torture,"  might  have  been 
made  even  more  pointed.  The  feeling  aroused  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  finds  a  late  echo  in  the  cruel  suspicions  which 
fell  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  of 
London.  But  Mr.  Ewald,  in  his  interesting  paper  on  the  subject, 
has  shown  how  it  was  by  no  means  they  alone  whom  popular  pre- 
judice on  this  occasion  accused.  The  wicked  foreigner,  whether 
French  or  Dutch,  was  held  to  have  chosen  this  new  method  of 
making  war  upon  England  ;  and  if  the  Catholics  were  supposed  to 
be  the  incendiaries,  so  were  the  Anabaptists.  In  return,  some  very 
extravagant  commentaries  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  fire 
were  current  abroad :  — 

In  Holland  it  was  said  that  the  Court  had  set  fire  to  London,  whilst  in  Padua 
an  account  of  the  conflagration  was  circulated  in  Italian,  the  most  reni  u  k- 
able  portion  of  which  is  that  "  at  Moorfields  the  King,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  nobles,  came  to  see  Charles  tlie  First  avenged,  but,  moved  with  com- 
passion, stimulated  the  people  to  exertion  by  working  themselves." 

Mr.  Ewald  has  found,  as  he  could  not  fail  to  find,  much  that  is 
•worthy  of  note  in  the  Calendars  of  both  the  earlier  and  the  later 
Stuart  periods ;  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  itself,  the  State 
Papers  are,  from  the  obvious  causes  dwelt  upon  by  him,  fewer  and 
mostly  of  less  interest.  His  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  civil 
conflict,  or  "  The  Gathering  of  the  Storm,"  is  necessarily  too  rapid 
to  have  any  independent  value,  though  it  is  not  devoid  of  interest- 
ing details.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  feel  bound  to  protest 
against  the  strange  observation  that,  nfter  the  King's  refusal  to  dis- 
miss Buckingham,  "the  Lower  House  proceeded  in  a  spirit  of  mis- 
chievous intrusion  to  meddle  with  the  grant  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age ...  on  the  ground  that  the  King  had  relinquished  his  claim  to 
this  taxation  by  his  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Right."  Technically, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  last  was  an  untenable  plea  ;  but 
even  if  the  lawyers  of  the  Crown  were  right  in  their  contention  that 
the  Customs  could  be  imposed  by  the  prerogative  only,  what  could 
he  more  inappropriate  than  to  describe  the  consistent  determination 
of  the  Commons  to  uphold  the  opposite  view  as  dictated  by  "  a 
spirit  of  mischievous  intrusion  "  ? 


HENRY  FIELDING.* 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  cause,  it  is,  we  fear,  a  fact  that 
the  great  classical  writers  of  English  prose  have  never 
been  so  much  slighted  as  they  are  now.  Perhaps  the  restless 
state  of  political  life,  brought  home  to  us  as  it  every  morning 
is  by  the  telegraph  and  the  newspaper,  keeps  the  minds  of 
men  fixed  on  the  present.  Perhaps  the  rapid  strides  of  science 
turn  our  thought  from  the  past  to  glorification  of  the  present 
and  exultation  in  the  future.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  well  known 
that  ordinary  reprints,  at  all  events  of  prose  writers,  no  longer 
command  a  market.  If  a  fair  sale  is  to  be  obtained  other  in- 
ducements must  be  ofiered.  It  might  with  much  reason  have 
been  thought  that  so  handsome  an  edition  as  the  one  of  which 
we  have  now  the  first  volume  before  us  would  be  sure  to  be  in 
great  demand  from  its  merits  alone.  To  these  merits,  great  as 
they  are,  the  publishers  do  not,  however,  altogether  trust.  If  the 
love  of  our  old  standard  authors  is  at  a  low  ebb,  the  desire  to  have 
what  but  few  can  enjoy  is  as  strong  as  ever.  So  only  1,250  copies  are 
to  be  printed  of  this  edition  ;  as  these  are  struck  off  the  type  is  to  be 
at  once  distributed.  There  is  something  in  this  plan  which  is 
but  little  in  harmony  with  the  generous  mind  of  the  great  writer 
whose  works  are  thus  repubUshed.  Fielding  was,  we  believe,  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  was  conferring  happiness  on  others.  With  all  his 
faults — and  grievous  some  of  them  were — he  has  some  claim  to  a 
share  in  the  character  which  he  has  drawn  of  Allworthy — 
"  a  human  being  replete  with  benevolence,  meditating  in  what 
manner  he  might  render  himself  most  acceptable  to  his  Creator 
by  doing  most  good  to  his  creatures."  He,  we  are  sure,  would 
have  been  the  last  man  to  value  a  thing  the  more  because  he  was 
one  of  the  fortunate  few  who  alone  could  enjoy  it.  It  may  be 
objected  that,  as  the  work  is  illustrated,  a  purchaser  may  wish  to 
be  assured  that  the  engravings  in  his  copy  are  not  struck  ott'  from 
■worn  plates.  But  this  security  is  already  given  by  the  arrange- 
ment which  the  publishers  have  made  that  each  copy  shall  be 
numbered.  Moreover,  the  merit  of  the  illustrations  is  not,  in  our 
opinion,  such  as  to  require  that  any  extraordinary  care  should  betaken 
about  them.  We,  at  all  events,  should  be  well  content  with  the 
letterpress  and  the  paper  alone.  Not  that  we  blame  the  publishers 
for  this  limitation  of  the  number  of  copies.  Rather  we  must 
thank  them  for  bringing  out  on  any  plan  at  all  so  handsome  an 
edition  of  the  great  English  novelist.  Might  we  venture  to 
ask,  however,  that,  when  once  the  1,250  happy  purchasers 
have  all  their  ten  volumes  on  their  shelves,  where,  in  so  many 
cases,  they  are  likely  to  remain  in  great  dignity  and  unbroken 
repose,  then  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  admirable  biographical  essay 
may  be  brought  out  by  itself  at  a  moderate  price  ?  Let  the 
wealthy  man  rejoice  in  Slessrs.  R.  Clay,  Sons,  and  Taylor's  letter- 
press ;  in  the  paper  of  the  finest  quality  that  Messrs.  J .  Dickinson 
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and  Co.  have  made  expressly  for  this  work ;  in  the  illustrations, 
printed  on  real  China  paper,  and  mounted  on  plate  paper ;  and  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  these  good  things 
but  1,249  rivals ;  liut  let  the  poor  scholar  have  the  pleasure  of 
placing  by  the  side  of  the  well-thumbed  old  copy  of  his  favourite 
author  this  essay  in  which  Mr.  Stephen  so  pleasantly  tells  the 
story  of  Fielding's  life,  and  so  skilfully  examines  his  character 
and  his  genius. 

The  materials  for  a  biography  of  Fielding  are  in  one  way  but 
very  scanty,  "  No  one,"  as  Mr.  Stephen  says,  "  took  the  trouble 
to  investigate  his  life  when  the  facts  were  still  recent,  and,  con- 
sequently, very  little  will  ever  be  known  of  them."  Happily,  ia 
his  novels  he  lets  much  of  his  character  be  seen.  Shakspeare,  in 
his  perfect  mastery  over  the  dramatic  art,  hides  the  plaj'-writer 
beneath  an  almost  impenetrable  veil ;  but  "  the  prose  Homer  of 
human  nature"  never  keeps  for  long  together  far  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  stage  on  which  he  makes  his  actors  perform.  A 
fair  notion  of  the  man  could  be  formed  by  any  attentive  reader  of 
Tom  Jones  and  Amelin.  The  estimate,  however,  would  vary  with 
each  reader's  habit  of  mind.  Those  who  held  that  a  general  feel- 
ing of  benevolence  could,  like  charity,  cover  a  multitude  of  sins 
would  be  inclined  to  pass  lightly  over  the  author's  licentiousness; 
while  those  who  agreed  with  the  most  imprudent  of  all  poets  that 
"  prudent  cautious  self-control  is  wisdom's  root,"  would  be  apt  to 
maintain  that  not  only  the  virtues  of  Fielding's  heroes,  as 
Richardson  said,  but  also  the  virtues  of  Fielding  himself,  are  vices 
in  the  eye  of  a  truly  good  man.  It  is  Mr.  Stephen's  merit  to  hold 
the  balance  fairly  between  these  two  opinions.  If  he  strongly  up- 
holds Fielding's  great  and  admirable  qualities,  he  has  no  hesitation 
in  showing  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  He  is  no  hero-worshipper, 
but  a  judge  who  spares  neither  time  nor  trouble  to  arrive  at  a 
sound  and,  we  may  add,  an  exhaustive  judgment.  He  has  a  pecu- 
liar fitness  for  his  task,  not  only  by  reason  of  his  ample  and  varied 
knowledge  of  the  lighter  literature  of  the  last  century,  but  also  by 
his  studies  in  the  philosophy  of  that  age.  He  considers  Fielding, 
therefore,  both  as  a  man  of  letters  and  as  the  advocate,  sometimes 
no  doubt  the  unconscious  advocate,  of  a  certain  theory  of  virtue. 
Few  parts  of  this  long  essay  are  more  interesting  than  the  passages 
in  which  Mr.  Stephen  examines  M.  Taine's  assertion  that  Fielding 
held  that  virtue  was  only  an  instinct,  and  that  a  man  is  born 
generous  as  a  dog  is  born  att'ectionate  or  a  horse  brave.  This  dis- 
quisition would  suffer  by  compression,  and  we  shall  therefore  be 
content  with  drawing  our  readers'  attention  to  it. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  that  Mr.  Stephen  renders  to 
Fielding's  memory  is  the  clear  distinction  he  draws  between 
his  earlier  and  his  later  career.  He  lived  but  seven-and-forty 
years.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged  to  three  score  years  and  ten, 
the  follies  and  the  vices  of  his  youth  might  have  been  well-nigh 
overlaid  by  the  steady  and  severe  toil  of  the  husband  and  father, 
and  by  the  great  services  of  the  magistrate  and  the  reformer.  As 
Mr.  Stephen  forcibly  writes : — 

Fielding  had  to  pay  a  heavj'  fine  for  the  reckless  indulgence  of  his  early 
years ;  and  his  reputation  has  suffered  in  more  than  a  right  proportion. 
He  not  only  got  into  difficulties  from  which  he  could  never  extricate  him- 
self, but  his  character,  we  may  say,  was  permanently  injured.  After  his 
marriage,  he  laboured  hard  to  secure  a  better  position,  and  the  moral  tone 
improves  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  acquires  much  refinement.  There 
are  indelible  stains  in  his  ^yriting.  Yet  the  writings  which  have  a  per- 
manent value  are  not  those  oif  the  mere  reckless  loose-liver,  the  man  who 
bilked  landladies,  and  enjoyed  tavern  convivialities  ;  but  of  the  man  who 
was  making  a  manful  light  for  himself  and  his  family,  trj-ing  to  make  an 
honest  livelihood  by  creditable  means  ;  and  when  ill-health  forced  him  to 
be  content  with  a  post  generally  regarded  as  disgraceful,  trying  to  raise  its 
character  by  an  eifectual  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  taking  an  unusually 
wide  and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  problems  presented  to  him.  To 
remember  this  is  essential  to  any  fair  understanding  of  Fielding  as  a  man 
and  as  an  author. 

Mr.  Stephen,  as  this  quotation  shows,  nothing  extenuates  in 
Fielding's  character.  The  stains  in  the  great  novelist's  writings 
are  indelible,  and  he  wastes  no  time  in  the  vain  attempt  to  get 
them  out.  As  he  well  says,  "Fielding  did  not  always  know 
when  he  was  becoming  disgusting."  As  a  proof  of  this  he  in- 
stances that  "  painful  insensibility  in  such  matters  "  which  both  in 
Tom  Jones  and  Joseph  Andreics  brings  about  a  complication  which 
at  one  time  seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  shocking  catastrophe. 
Mr.  Stephen  might,  had  it  occurred  to  his  memory,  have  shown 
that  in  this  respect  also  Fielding  was  but  following  the  example 
of  Le  Sage.  In  Gil  Bias  there  is  at  least  one  complication  of  a 
like  nature.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  Goldsmith,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  looseness  of  his  life,  and  however  low  the  company 
into  which  he  had  sunk — and  he  had  lived  among  the  beggars  in 
Axe  Lane — always  keeps,  as  Garrick  said,  his  writings  chaste.  Yet 
Fielding,  far  as  he  fell  in  this  below  the  level  of  Goldsmith,  was, 
with  all  his  stains,  never  wanting  in  reverence  for  a  virtuous 
woman.  His  heroines,  says  Mr.  Stephen,  "  he  really  honours  with 
his  whole  big  heart ;  he  speaks  of  women  with  a  chivalrous  de- 
votion, a  generous  appreciation  of  their  purity  and  goodness  which 
is  wanting  in  all  the  bachelor  wits  of  the  previous  generation, 
with  the  exception  of  Steele,  who,  in  warmth  of  heart  as  in  reckless- 
ness of  behaviour,  was  a  thoroughly  congenial  character."  Good- 
ness he  always  respects  and  weakness  he  always  pities.  When 
they  are  united,  then  his  strongest  affections  are  moved.  As  our 
author  well  says,  "  his  true  manliness  always  comes  out  when  he 
is  speaking  of  mothers  and  children."  The  man  who  had  wasted 
his  youth  in  rioting  and  vice,  in  that  worst  of  all  schools  where 
selfishness  generally  is  alone  taught,  had  managed  to  keep 
I  unsullied  his  devotion  to  his  friends  and  his  keen  enjoy- 
I  ment  "  of  the  simple  virtues  of  his  domestic  circle."   He  must. 
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•we  can  scarcely  doubt,  have  been  happy  in  the  mother  that 
bore  him,  as  he  certainly  was  happy  in  the  wife  whose  praise  he 
has  30  touchingly  and  beautifully  sounded  in  more  than  one  of  his 
■works.  Herein  "  is  the  secret  of  the  afiection  which  so  many 
readers  have  felt  for  Fielding."  If  we  could  make  "  A  Journey 
fr<3ni  This  World  to  the  Next,"  it  is  neither  Smollett  nor  Sterne,  it 
is  not  even  Goldsmith,  whom  we  should  first  seek  among  the 
humourists  of  the  last  century,  but  Henry  Fielding.  Let  us  not 
foro-et,  moreover,  that  his  grossness  is  not  hidden  beneath  a  coat 
of  varnish.  Least  of  all  men  did  he  play  the  part  of  the  hypocrite. 
It  is,  after  all,  but  a  stain  in  that  which  is  full  of  excellences. 
Many  of  the  most  popular  novels  of  this  day,  novels  written  by 
women,  and  openly  read  by  women,  which  they  allow  to  lie  on 
their  drawing-room  tables  and  are  not  ashamed,  are  from  begin- 
ning to  end  nothing  but  an  abomination.  The  view  of  life  that 
these  books  present  is  as  false  as  it  is  disgusting  and  degrading. 
They  are  in  reality,  though  not  perhaps  avowedly,  as  vicious  as 
the  worst  parts  of  Tom  Jones,  while  they  have  not  a  single  good 
quality  to  cast  into  the  other  side  of  the  balance.  Fielding  had 
wit,  humour,  learning,  an  admirable  style,  great  generosity,  tender- 
ness of  heart,  love  for  the  pure,  pity  for  the  weak,  hatred  of  the 
oppressor,  scorn  of  aifectation,  and  a  hearty  laugh  for  the  fool, 
whether  he  were  the  landlord  of  a  country  alehouse  or  a  great 
nobleman  at  Court.  The  writers  of  whom  we  are  speaking  have 
dulness,  vulgarity,  ignorance,  conceit,  coarseness,  affected  airs,  a 
ridiculous  perversion  of  language,  and  a  base  worship  of  the 
grosser  luxuries  which  can  only  be  got  by  wealth  or  by  the 
Sattery  of  the  rich.  We  certainly  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  recom- 
mend Fielding  for  family  reading.  But  if  we  were  unfortunately 
compelled  to  choose  between  any  daughter  of  ours  reading  Tom 
Jones  or  the  works  of  more  than  one  of  the  novelists  now 
in  favour,  we  should,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  tell  her  to 
stick  to  the  History  of  a  Foundling. 

We  could  have  wished  that  Sir.  Stephen  had  added  to  the 
obligations  under  which  he  has  laid  us  by  giving  here  and  there 
a  note,  where  some  passage  in  his  author  seems  to  suggest  one. 
The  rumours  of  the  Jacobite  invasion,  which  are  more  than  once 
mentioned  in  Tom  Jones,  might,  for  instance,  have  been  well  illus- 
trated by  a  few  quotations  from  the  letters  of  such  writers  as 
Mrs.  Montague,  Mrs.  Carter,  and  Miss  Talbot.  It  would  be 
interesting,  too,  now  and  then  to  trace  Fielding  in  his  reading, 
and  to  show  how  far  he  had  borrowed  from  a  previous  writer,  or, 
at  all  events,  had  been  anticipated  by  him.  Thus,  in  a  famous 
passage  in  Tom  Jones,  he  describes  a  certain  class  of  painful  and 
voluminous  historians.  "Such  histories,"  he  writes, "  do,  in  reality, 
very  much  resemble  a  newspaper,  which  consists  of  just  the  same 
number  of  words,  whether  there  be  any  news  in  it  or  not.  They 
may,  likewise,  be  compared  to  a  stage-coach,  which  performs  con- 
stantly the  same  course,  empty  as  well  as  full."  In  this  thought 
he  had  been  forestalled  by  Steele,  who  in  the  Tatler  had  written 
nearly  forty  years  earlier : — "  When  a  man  has  engaged  to  keep  a 
stage-coach,  he  is  obliged,  whether  he  has  passengers  or  not,  to  set 
out.  Thus  it  fares  with  us  weekly  historians."  It  would  be  inte- 
resting, moreover,  to  show  how  far  later  writers  are,  in  their 
turn,  indebted  to  Fielding.  In  one  passage  Mr,  Stephen  falls  into 
a  mistake  which  is  not  a  little  surprising  in  a  man  who  ha? 
written  on  Boswell.  In  telling  how  Fielding  studied  in  the 
University  of  Leyden,  he  says,  "  Scotch  students  of  law  frequently 
resorted  to  Leyden,  as  was  done  by  the  immortal  Boswell  a  gene- 
ration later."  Has  he  forgotten  Johnson's  long  letter,  addressed 
"  A.  M""'  M""-  Boswell  A  la  Cour  de  I'Empereur,  Utrecht."  It  was 
at  Utrecht  and  not  at  Leyden  that  Boswell  studied,  or,  at  all 
events,  was  supposed  to  study.  In  the  same  page  in  which  this 
mistake  occurs  we  read  that  "  when  most  of  Fielding's  companions 
went  to  Oxford  from  Cambridge,  he,"  &c.  Cambridge  is,  no  doubt, 
a  misprint  for  Eton.  Some  of  the  quotations  that  Mr.  Stephen 
gives  are  wanting  in  accuracy.  His  copyist  has  not,  we  suspect, 
always  taken  the  trouble  to  verify  the  citations.  These,  however, 
are  but  trifling  blemishes  in  an  admirable  piece  of  work. 

The  artist  who  has  supplied  the  illustrations  has  not  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  They  are  in  our  opinion  pieces  of  nineteenth- 
century  work  under  a  somewhat  thin  disguise.  At  all  events  he  has 
not  read  his  author  carefully.  His  picture  of  Miss  Bridget  AUworthy 
kissing  the  baby  as  it  lies  on  Mrs.  Deborah's  lap  may  be  pretty 
enough  in  itself,  but  why  does  he  draw  on  his  imagination  for  the 
features  of  the  younger  of  the  two  women  ?  "  I  would  attempt," 
writes  Fielding,  "  to  draw  lier  picture,  but  that  is  done  already 
by  a  more  able  master,  Mr.  Hogarth  himself,  to  whom  she  sat 
many  years  ago,  and  bath  been  lar^ly  exhibited  by  that  gentleman 
in  his  print  of  a  winter  morning,  of  which  she  was  no  improper 
emblem."  Let  our  readers  compare  the  comely  young  woman  in 
the  illustration  with  Hogarth's  lady  walking  to  Covent  Garden 
Church,  with  a  starved  foot-boy  behind  carrying  her  prayer-book. 
Mrs.  Deborah's  picture  is  no  less  absurd.  In  the  third  engraving 
we  are  shown  Captain  Blitil's  body  as  it  is  carried  lifeless  to  his 
bed-chamber.  The  face  is  closely  shaven,  but  Fieldiug  had 
described  him  as  having  his  cheeks  totally  overgrown  by  a  black 
beard  which  ascended  to  his  eyes.  In  the  famous  psissage  where 
Tom  Jones  was  taken  by  the  grenadier  for  a  ghost,  the  artist  has 
ventured  to_  try  his  strength  against  Cruikshank.  How  admirable 
is  the  drawing  of  that  gi-eat  ariist:  how  it  remains  in  the  memory, 
and  how  true  it  is  to  the  story  !  "  The  sentinel's  whole  body," 
■we  read,  "  was  seized  with  worse  tlian  an  ague  lit.  He  then 
fired  hi3_  piece  and  fell  flat  on  his  face."  This  new  illustrator 
makes  him  fall  first,  and  foil  on  his  side,  and  in  this  position  fire 
his  piece. 


We  must  not,  however,  let  our  last  words  be  words  of  fault- 
finding. We  must  once  more  thank  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  for  hia 
valuable  and  most  interesting  contribution  towards  the  right 
understanding  of  an  author  whom  we  regard  almost  with  a  feeling 
of  personal  afiection.  We  must  not  forget,  moreover,  to  own  how 
deeply  indebted  to  the  publishers  of  this  handsome  edition  ought 
all  those  to  be  who  have  received  from  Ibrtune  one  gift  which 
Fielding  himself  never  had — a  long  and  full  purse. 


MYTH  AND  SCIENCE.* 

MR.  VIGNOLI'S  book.  Myth  and  Science,  is  a  volume  of 
"  The  International  Scientific  Series."  It  must  not  be  hastily 
supposed,  however,  that  the  work,  because  it  belongs  to  a  "series," 
is  easy  reading.  On  the  contrarj',  Mr.  Vignoli  speculates  with 
considerable  audacity  in  the  wide  and  still  unfamiliar  field  of 
what  may  be  called  evolutional  metaphysics.  He  does  not  like 
the  word  "  metaphysics,"  and  he  is  careful  again  and  again  to 
point  out  that  the  development  of  human  thought  is  conditioned 
by  the  development  of  organisms  and  cosmic  environment.  But 
whether  we  call  it  metaphysical  or  not,  the  book  is  as  hard  reading' 
as  most  treatises  of  metaphysics.  It  is  nearly  as  hard  in  places  aa 
the  contributions  to  science  of  Professor  T.  II.  Green,  and  every 
smatterer  in  the  lore  of  knowledge  and  being  knows  how  hard 
and  crabbed  .are  these  really  valuable  essays.  Again,  though  Mr. 
Vignoli's  book  is  one  of  a  scientific  series,  we  must  complain  that 
portions  of  its  method  are  by  no  means  scientific  or  eveu 
sensible.  Mr.  Vignoli  is  capable  of  making  an  assertion 
about  a  point  in  Vedic  mythology,  and  when  one  looks 
for  a  reference  he  calmly  advises  one  to  consult  Pictet's  Origines 
Indo-Euvopeennes.  We  by  no  means  like  "  Bardolpli's  security." 
The  Vedas  are  hard  enough  to  interpret,  and  no  one  can 
accept  a  Vedic  fact  on  the  general  authority  of  Pictet's  clever 
and  conjectural  book,  without  even  a  reference  to  the  page  in 
Pictet.  Mr.  Vignoli  treats  his  other  authorities  in  the  same  way, 
referring  his  reader  to  Primitive  Culture  at  large,  or  to  Gerhard, 
Griechische  Mythologie,  without  indicating  chapter  and  page.  Mr. 
Vignoli  has  read  widely,  and  has  studied  many  excellent  books. 
He  is  unfair  to  himself  when  he  refers  to  his  authorities  in  this 
vague  and  most  unscientific  way.  His  book  is  hard  reading; 
details  in  its  method  are  lax  and  slovenly,  and  the  work  will  not 
interest  the  general  reader  who  likes  to  meet  a  number  of  the 
world's  old  fairy-tales.  For  Mr.  Vignoli  is  bent,  not  on  the  analysis 
of  typical  myths,  but  on  disengaging  the  mythopoeic  faculty  in 
human  nature,  and  tracing  it  to  its  origin,  the  act  of  perception 
among  the  lower  animals. 

"  It  is  evident,  at  least  to  those  who  do  not  cling  obsti- 
nately to  old  traditions,  that  man  is  evolved  from  the  animal 
kingdom."  It  is  no  less  evident  that  in  mythology  Mr.  Vignoli  is 
no  disciple  of  Mr.  Max  Miiller,  who  not  long  ago  republished  his 
prophecy  that  "  the  idea  of  a  humanity  emerging  slowly  from  the 
depths  of  animal  brutality  can  never  be  maintained  again  in  our 
century."  Mr.  Vignoli  is  surprised,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
rococo  conservatism  of  people  who  do  not  maintain  this  doctrine, 
which  is  the  foundation-stone  of  his  theory.  The  personification 
by  mythopceic  man  of  all  phenomena  is,  no  doubt,  an  essential 
condition  of  the  development  of  mythology.  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  as 
Mr.  Vignoli  truly  says,  has  brought  to  bear  on  this  human  habit 
of  personification  "  great  genius,  extraordinary  knowledge,  and  a 
souad  critical  faculty."  But  Mr.  Vignoli  is  not  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Tyler's  solution  of  the  problem  "  what  causes  man  to  animate 
all  the  objects  which  surround  him,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
established  and  universal  fact  ?  "  Mr.  Vignoli  himself  proposes  "  to 
reduce  to  a  single  act  or  fact  the  origin  of  the  two  vast  worlds  of 
myth  or  science,"  and,  to  achieve  this  end,  "  it  is  needful  to  gauge 
the  inmost  psychical  faculty  of  the  intelligence."  By  way  of 
reaching  his  goal,  Mr.  Vignoli  begins  at  what  he  thinks  the 
very  beginning ;  he  begins  by  studying  the  psychology  of 
the  lower  animals.  Man,  in  his  view,  emerged  from  the  depths 
of  animal  brutality,  and  much  of  his  intellectual  equipment  must 
be  an  inheritance  from  the  state  of  the  brutes.  The  result  of  Mr. 
Vignoli's  study  of  the  act  of  perception  in  the  lower  animals  he 
states  thus: — "The  exercise  of  animal  apprehension  is  the  rapid, 
necessary,  and  perpetual  concentration  into  a  single  image  of  the 
phenomenon,  subject,  and  cause  ;  that  is,  given  the  perception  of 
a  phenomenon,  the  animal  endows  it,  with  respect  to  himself,  with 
conscious,  and  consequently  with  real  power.''  Mr.  Vignoli 
carries  this  theory  so  far  as  to  declare  (p.  i6i)  that  when  animals 
perceive  the  dawn,  they  endow  it  with  subjective  life,  and  suppose 
it  to  act  with  deliberate  purpose ;  "  and  this  is  the  first  form  of 
myth."  It  would  not  be  easy  to  persuade  us  that  birds  endow  the 
dawn  that  wakes  them,  as  the  Vedic  poet  says,  with  the  sub- 
jective life  and  deliberate  purpose  which  the  Vedas  attribute  to 
the  divine  Ushas.  What  pos.-ible  experiments  has  Mr.  Vignoli 
to  produce  which  prove  that  animals  regard  either  dawn  or 
clouds  as  conscious  beings  endowed  with  deliberate  purpose  ?  We 
have  not  examined  the  attitude  of  the  lower  animals  towards  the 
dawn,  but  their  indiH'erence  to  clouds  (though  they  are  sensitive 
10  electrical  influences)  is  surely  manifest  enough.  When  sheep 
huddle  together  before  a  thunderstorm,  Mr.  Vignoli  thinks,  unless 
we  misunderstand  him,  that  the  sheep  are  all  convinced  that  the 
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tliunder-cloud  is  a  malevolent  conscious  power.  He  asserts  ia  so 
man}'  words  that  "grasses,  grains,  and  leaves  appear  to  animals  to 
"be  living  powers,  which  it  is  necessary  to  conquer.''  Ideas  very 
like  these  are  stated  by  the  animals  themselves  in  Jlr.  Jelleries'ti 
Wood  Maijic.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  author 
of  that  fenciful  romance — a  close  observer  of  nature — agrees  with 
]Mr.  Vignoli's  theory  of  the  nature  of  animal  perception. 

If  we  grant  Mr.  Vignoli  his  premiss,  that  animals  perceive  all 
phenomena  without  exception  as  animate  and  conscious,  he  readily 
makes  out  the  rest  of  his  argument.  Man  inherits  from  his  animal 
condition  the  characteristics  of  animal  perception  as  understood 
\yy  Mr.  Vignoli.  He  perceives  all  phenomena  as  animate  and 
conscious  self-determining  powders.  But  man  has  "  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  this  intuition  itself."  Again,  "  the  subsequent  act 
of  doubling  the  faculties  which  takes  place  in  man  does  not  occur 
in  the  anmial,  a  process  which  modifies  through  intellect  the 
spontaneous  aud  primitive  act."  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that 
myths,  and  especially  savage  myths,  account  for  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  world  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  were  once  men  or 
■women,  or  were  endowed  with  human  faculties,  or  were  produced 
by  human  or  animal  agency.  Zulus  and  Dacotahs  agree  with  the 
poets  of  the  Edda  in  the  belief  that  a  big  bird  causes  winds  hy 
flapping  its  wings.  The  Persians  attributed  rain  to  the  action  of 
a.  heavenly  animal.  The  Bushmen  sa}'  '•  The  Wind  was  once  a 
person."  The  Egyptians,  according  to  Herodotus,  regarded  tire 
as  a  devouring  beast ;  and  we  might  fill  an  article  with  other 
examples.  But  hitherto,  as  Mr.  Vignoli  says,  mythologists  (not 
philological  mythologists)  have  explained  these  opinions  as  scien- 
tific hypotheses,  devised  in  almost  the  infancy  of  human 
thought,  when  men  explained  nature  by  the  action  of  the 
force  most  familiar  to  them — the  force  they  recognized  in  the 
actioDs  of  animals  and  of  themselves.  Mr.  Vignoli  prefers  to  fall 
back  on  what  he  believes  to  be  the  conditions  of  perception 
as  inherited  by  man  from  his  animal  state.  According  to  him, 
as  we  understand  him,  the  "  primitive  myth "  is  the  state 
of  perception  common  to  early  man  and  animals.  The  "  secondary 
myth"  is  man's  spontaneous  and  reflective  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  things,  an  inquirj'  guided  by  aud  based  on  the  idea  suggested 
to  him  by  the  very  nature  of  his  apprehension  of  the  world  ;  the 
idea,  that  is,  of  the  personal  aud  animated  character  of  all 
j)hcnomena.  Men  and  animals,  then,  begin  together  with  "  the 
conscious  and  deliberate  vivitication  of  objects''  (p.  90),  Mr. 
Yignoli  says,  though  we  had  certainly  understood  him  to  mean 
.'hat  the  vivitication  of  objects  was  an  unconscious  and  automatic 
part  of  the  act  of  perception.  Thus  man  aud  beast  will  alike 
regard  a  big  rock  as  animated  and  endowed  with  deliberate  will 
■when  they  meet  the  rock.  But  the  vivilication  of  the  rock  ceases  in 
the  animal's  mind  when  the  rock  ceases  to  be  perceived.  "  Man,  on 
the  contrary,  retains  the  same  personitied  object  in  his  memory,  and 
recalls  it  at  pleasure,  so  that  its  special  elhcacy  persists,  and  it 
continues  to  be  the  object  of  hopes  or  fears  in  the  past  or  future. 
In  a  word,  the  natural  myth  of  animals  is  transformed  by  man 
into  a  fetish,  whether  this  object,  or  its  corresponding  image  in 
his  mind,  be  superstitiously  regarded  as  good  or  evil,  pleasing  or 
terrible."  We  now  find  man  in  the  fetisliistic  stage.  We  can- 
not but  regret  Mr.  Vignoli's  frequent  aud,  to  our  mind,  unfortu- 
nate use  of  the  word  fetish.  Mr.  Max  Miiller's  Hihhert  Lectures 
ought  to  have  proved  to  all  mythologists  the  extreme  danger  of 
using  a  word  which  is  often  employed  so  vaguelj'.  In  the  argu- 
ment above  stated,  the  example  chosen,  a  large  rock,  is  ours,  and 
is  given  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  As  to  the  truth  of  the  theory, 
■we  have  never  observed  in  animals  any  sign  that  they  vivified  or 
personitied  large  rocks,  or  any  other  inanimate  objects  which  did 
not  either  exhibit  false  tokens  of  life,  or  suggest, by  their  unfamiliar 
aspect,  that,  being  untried,  they  might  'be  dangerous.  But  Mr. 
Vignoli  has  now  led  us  as  lar  as  mau  in  a  fetish-regarding  condi- 
tion. Once  arrived  at  that  point,  man  is  said  by  .Mr.  \ignoli  to 
xegard  with  reverence,  not  only  the  individual  plant  or  stone  that 
is  his  fetich,  but  "  all  those  of  the  same  species  or  which  nearly 
resemble  it."  We  are  certainly  not  aware  that  au}'  men  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  except  in  the  one  special  case  of  Totemism, 
■which  has  other  causes,  and  of  which  Mr.  Vignoli  does  not  speak. 
According  to  him,  man,  after  reaching  the  point  of  venerating  all 
a  class  or  species  of  objects,  next  personifies  the  type,  which  then 
"  represents  a  unique  power,"  of  which  all  the  individuals  of  the 
class  are  but  manifestations.  Next  mau  endows  the  power  with 
his  own  leatures — and  behold,  an  anthropomorphic  supernatural 
person.  Let  us  take  a  case,  and  show  the  development.  A  man 
and  a  sheep  drank  out  of  the  same  spring.  Both  perceived  it  as  a 
living  self-conscious  power.  The  sheep  t  urned  oif  to  the  grass,  which 
/ippeared  to  him  just  as  self-conscious  as  the  spring  had  been,  and 
he  forgot  all  about  the  spring.  But  man  remembered  the 
spring,  and  venerated  that  person  in  his  heart.  Next  he  arrived 
at  the  conception  of  springs  as  a  class,  and  he  personified  the  class. 
Of  this  new  person  all  separate  springs  vrere  only  manifestations. 
Next  he  gave  the  type  aud  origin  of  all  springs  a  human  form— and 
lo,  there  appeared  unto  him  the  god  or  goddess  of  waters,  Nereus 
or  a  Nereid. 

Without  mentioning  otlier  objections  to  this  theory,  we  ma3'sav 
that  Mr.  Vignoli's  whole  doctrine  of  animal  apprehension  is  founded 
on  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  himself,  which  sug- 
gest to  us  a  conclusion  absolutely  the  reverse  of  his  own. 
We  believe  with  Mr.  Spencer  that,  ascending  from  the  lower 
to  higher  types  of  creatures,  we  see  that  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing animate  from  inanimate  gradually  increases.  Animals 
apply  their   own  tests   of  animation   to  objects,  aud  readily 


discover  whether   another    animal    is   dead   or    alive.  Mr. 
Vignoli's  experiments  only  prove  that  some  animals  are  easily 
I  deluded  by  a  false  appearance  of  animation.  Thus  his  whole  theory 
stands  or  falls  with  the  truth  or  untruth  of  his  hypothesis  of  the 
nature  of  animal  perception.    As  to  the  later  stages  of  his  argu- 
ment, it  need  only  be  said  that  of  primitive  man,  of  whom  Mr. 
Vignoli  discourses   confidently,  we  know  nothing  at  all.  The 
religious  ideas  of  savages,  as  known  by  us,  do  not  incline  us  to 
believe    in    Mr.   Vignoli's  theory  of  the  processes   by  which 
polytheism  was  developed.    Ilis  book,  however,  is  iugenioiis,  and 
(except  in  that  little  matter  of  exact  references')  is  conscientious. 
I  His  theory  of  how  science  gradually  differentiated  from  and  con- 
[  quered  myth  is  extremely  well  wrought  out,  and  is  probably  ia 
essentials  correct. 


FATICIT  OF  BALLIOL.* 

MR.  MERIVALE  has  followed  closely  the  appearance  of  his 
play  The  Cynic  with  a  novel — the  first  from  his  pen — on  the 
same  subject.  The  experiment  is  a  curious  one,  both  because  it  is 
the  first  attempt  in  prose  fiction  of  a  well-knosvn  dramatist,' and 
because,  as  it  is  understood,  the  novel  was  written  subsequently  to 
the  play,  and  not,  as  is  more  usual,  the  play  subsequently  to  the 
novel.  It  may  be  at  once  said  that  Mr.  Merivale's  novel  has  one 
quality  of  success  which  is  certainly  not  too  common — fresh- 
ness. He  has  struck  out  a  metbod  of  his  own,  and  it  is  a 
method  which  has  undeniable  attractions,  although  it  may 
have  also  some  artistic  faults.  It  would  perhaps  be  unfair 
to  class  among  these  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  dialogue 
in  the  play  reappears  in  the  later  part  of  the  novel.  If  it 
had  been  put  from  the  novel  into  the  play  no  one  would  have 
made  any  objection ;  aud  it  is  probably  the  unfamiliarity  of  the 
reverse  process  which  makes  the  reader  at  first  doubt  whether  th& 
I  play  dialogue  seems  exactly  in  its  right  place  in  the  novel.  One 
advantage  the  author  has  in  the  novel  as  against  the  play,  that  he 
finds  and  uses  the  opportunity  of  making  clear  in  exact  detail 
what  his  own  conception  of  his  characters  is — an  opportunity  which 
the  necessities  of  stage  action  cannot  but  curtail.  What  has 
to  be  conveyed  in  a  look  or  gesture  on  the  stage  can  be 
elaborately  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  a  novel,  and,  to  take  one  in- 
stance, in  Fmicit  of  Balliol  the  author  is  able  concerning  Count 
Lestrange  to  insist  upon  the  fact,  which  some  of  his  critics 
have  been  slow  to  recognize,  that  there  are  men  now,  as  there 
were  iu  times  before  ours,  who  love  evil  purely,  or  all  but 
purely,  for  evil's  sake.  But,  interesting  as  this  and  other  things 
are  when  the  novel  is  compared  with  the  play,  perhaps  still  more 
interesting  to  the  reader  who  already  knows  the  plot  of  tlie  play 
is  that  part  of  the  book  which  shows  us  all  that  leads  up  to  the 
opening  of  the  play,  and  that  has  on  the  stage  to  be  inferred  or 
indicated  as  terselj'  as  may  be,  Before  we  give  some  account  of 
this  prologue  to  the  story  we  may  say  a  word  as  to  one  of  the 
faults  just  referred  to — a  tendency  to  digression,  which  is  apt 
sometimes  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  narrative.  On 
the  other  baud,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  digressions  are 
almost  always  amusiu"-,  aud  that  they  have  their  share  in  making 
up  th«  original  flavour  of  the  book. 

The  "prologue"  opens  at  Oxford,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  ;  and  the  author  has  succeeded  through  several  chapters  in  the 
difficult  task  of  giving  a  picture  at  once  real  and  interesting  of 
Lniversity  life.  His  undergraduates,  of  whom  there  is  only  too 
little,  are  living  figures ;  and  his  hero  in  this  first  appearance 
represents  accurately  one  of  the  pleasantest  types  of  lecturer  and 
coach.  He  is  a  coach,  indeed,  in  a  double  capacity  ;  for  when  he 
first  appears  before  the  eyes  of  Daisy  Fairfield  he,  who  ''  had  not 
forgotten  his  victorious  captaincy  of  the  Oxford  eight,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  mysteries  and  delight  of  coaching  the  present  crew  of 
his  college  for  a  forthcoming  struggle  with  Third  Trinity  for  the 
cup  at  Henley."  As  he  swings  along  the  bank  he  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  heroine  reclining  in  a  punt,  and  lat=r  on  he  gets  a 
closer  sight  of  her  as  she  passes  him,  "  under  the  emulous  guar- 
dianship of  Bones  and  Tompkins,"  two  of  his  pupils.  That  evening 
Bones  comes  to  his  rooms  with  a  request  to  be  let  off  reading  essay 
the  next  day  ;  he  wants  to  go  to  the  Christchurch  ball,  and  tries  Xo- 
persuade  the  don  to  come  too.  "I  wish  you'd  come.  sir.  I  should 
like  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Fairfield.  '  Guy  answers,  "  That's 
her  name,  is  it  ?  I  don't  do  much  in  the  ball  way  now,  and 
haven't  since  I  took  my  degree ;  so  I'm  afraid  I  shouldn't  be  much 
addition  to  the  party.  Dance  away,  aud  good  luck  to  you." 
However,  wljen  Bones  has  gone  away  to  dress,  Guy  takes  to 
thinking ;  aud  the  result  of  his  thinking  is  that  he,  too,  dresses, 
aud,  much  to  the  ast-jnishment  of  the  college  porter,  sallies  forth 
to  the  Christchurch  ball.  He  is  one  of  those  remarkable  people 
who  have  no  ear  for  tune,  but  a  very  good  ear  for  time ;  and  is 
consequently  a  beautiful  dancer.  He  and  Daisy  dance  capitally 
together,  and  get  on  capitally  together,  as  does  Guy  also  with 
her  chaperon,  a  vulgar  and  thoroughly  good-hearted  Mrs. 
Pepperharrow  ;  and  the  ball  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  meet- 
ings, all  of  which  are  lightly  and  pleasantly  touched  by  the 
author,  and  all  of  which  tend  in  the  same  direction.  In  this 
part  of  the  book,  in  a  chapter  headed  "  Oxoniana,"  there  is  an 
amusing  account  of  the  proceedings  iu  the  theatre  at  Commemo- 
ration (which  the  author  hopes,  perhaps  too  sanguinely,  have 
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ibecome  a  thing  of  the  past),  and  of  the  recital  of  the  Newdigate 

Prize  Poem,  of  which  the  end  runs  thus  : — 

Kot  ours  with  master  hand  and  eye  to  trace 
The  bold  proportions  of  the  stone-girt  space 
Which  mighty  Ca;sar's  giant  walls  embrace  ; 
Though  the  deft  voice  of  fair  Pentelicus 
Be  in  her  sweeter  secrets  mute  for  us  ; 
Though  lost  the  painter's  and  the  sculptor's  lore  ; 
Yet  still  for  ever  (as  I  said  before), 
Thy  name,  fair  city  of  the  violet  crown, 
Shall  travel  on  the  wings  of  Memorj'  down, 
And  live  embalmed  until  the  death  of  Time 
Linked  with  all  virtues  and  a  single  crime. 

As  the  party  go  from  the  theatre  to  luncheon  in  Faucit's  rooms 
Daisy  and  Guy  talk  over  the  poem : — 

"  I  certainlv  have  heard  something  very  like  the  last  line  before," 
said  Daisy. 

"  Pardon  me,"  answered  Guy  as  he  strolled  with  her  along  Broad  Street 
towards  his  rooms,  "  Byron  expressed  an  exactly  opposite  sentiment ; 
and  boldly  to  improve  by  adaptation  is  one  of  the  greatest  arts  of  poetry. 
Like  his  predecessor  Goldsmith,  Pope-Scott  touches  nothing  which  he  feels 
he  does  not  adorn." 

"  Yes ;  but  what  does  he  mean  b)'  the  single  crime  ?  " 

"  I  can't  imagine,  and  you  shouldn't  ask.  Mystery  is  the  soul  of 
peroration." 

"  Well,  it  was  a  good  young  poem,  well  delivered.  What  city  did  he  say 
it  was  about  ?  " 

"Athens.  I  believe  that  the  closing  lines  are  modified  from  one  which 
he  wrote  last  year  on  Rome,  when  he  ran  second.  You  maj-  infer  it  from 
the  reference  to  Caesar's  walls,  obviously  left  by  an  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  poet  and  the  examiners.  What  part  of  the  poem  did  j'ou  like 
best " 

"  The  touch  of  nature  implied  in  the  simple  expression,  '  As  I  said 
before  ! '    It  went  straight  to  the  heart." 

The  end  of  this  pleasant  and  pretty  time  at  Oxford,  and  of  certain 
meetings  with  Daisy  in  London  afterwards,  is  that  Guy  makes  up 
his  mind  to  abandon  his  long  formed  scheme  of  making  a  home  for 
his  mother  in  the  University  town,  to  cut  short  his  University 
career,  and  to  e.xchange  it  for  one  at  the  Bar  in  London.  Before 
doing  this  he  has  to  fullil  an  engagement  to  take  a  reading  party 
to  the  Lakes  (this  again  is  hit  oft'  with  a  light  and  true  touch) ; 
and  while  he,  sitting  on  the  slopes  above  Grasmere,  is  thinking  of 
Daisy,  she,  sitting  on  the  Terrace  at  Berne  and  watching  the 
sunset  on  the  chain  of  Alps,  is  thinking  of  him.  Her  character — 
a  very  charming  one — is  naturally  much  more  worked  out  in  the 
novel  than  in  the  play,  and  we  see  instead  of  only  hearing  of  the 
processes  by  which  it  is,  superhcially  at  least,  changed,  and  by 
which  she  is  brought  perilously  near  the  brink  of  evil,  from 
which  her  innate  nobleness  of  mind  avails  to  save  her.  All 
this,  however,  happens  a  long  time  after  the  events  just  de- 
scribed, and  meanwhile  we  have  some  touching  scenes  between 
Faucit  and  his  mother,  and  some  bright  and  clever  ones  of 
London  life.  Faucit's  suit,  for  suit  it  is,  although  he  has 
not  yet  declared  himself,  is  encouraged  by  Mrs. — now  Lady — 
Pepperbarrow,  and  is  certainly  not  discouraged  by  Mrs. 
Fairfield,  Daisy's  mother,  a  weak,  ailing  woman  with  a 
surly  husband  who  is  absorbed  in  business  and  given  to  port 
wine,  and  with  whom  she  always  interferes  at  the  wrong' 
time  and  in  the  wrong  way.  He  has  the  redeeming  quality  of 
devotion,  and,  in  a  general  way,  of  submission  to  his  beautiful 
daughter,  and  his  consent,  we  are  given  to  understand,  might  well 
have  been  obtained  to  her  marriage  with  Faucit  but  for  one  cir- 
cumstance. He  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin  and  dishonour,  and  can 
be  saved  from  it  by  one  man,  a  certain  John  Brent,  a  creature  of 
odious  character,  who  demands  as  the  price  for  his  intervention 
Daisy's  hand.  While  old  Fairfield  is  pondering  these  things,  Guy, 
meeting  his  daughter  at  a  ball,  finds  himself  unable  to  refrain  from 
declaring  his  love  in  so  many  words,  which  he  had  meant  not  to 
do  until  his  position  was  assured.  Next  day  he  formally  prefers 
his  request  to  the  father,  who  treats  him  with  vulgar  insolence, 
which,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  Daisy's  constancy,  he 
endures  with  magnanimity.  Daisy  learns  her  father's  secret, 
and  resolves  upon  making  the  terrible  sacrifice  demanded  of  her. 
Yet,  but  for  two  things,  all  might  have  gone  well,  or  at  least  not  so 
ill  as  it  did  go.  Had  Daisy  sent  her  first  letter  to  Guy  instead  of 
tearing  it  up,  and  writing  one  in  which  passion  was  carefully 
repressed,  and  had  Guy's  subsequent  letter  to  her  not  miscarried 
in  the  post,  matters  might  have  turned  out  diflerently.  As  it  is, 
each  waits  in  misery,  hoping  to  hear  from  or  see  the  other,  and 
while  Guy  is  watching  the  last  hours  of  his  mother's  life  in  her 
Devonshire  cottage,  Daisy  becomes  the  affianced  wife  of  John  Brent. 
The  two  events  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  girl  under  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  duty  and  of  the  missing  letter  are  familiar 
enough  as  devices  of  the  novelist.  It  is  Mr.  Merivale's  merit  that 
the  origmality  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  belonging  to  his  work 
eaves  them  from  seeming  stale  or  forced.  Daisy  marries  John 
Brent,  and  Guy  betakes  himself  to  America,  where  he  stays,  chiefiy 
out  West,  for  six  years,  never  forgetting  Daisy. 

We  are  now  introduced  to  Count  Lestrange,  who  has  before 
made  a  fleetmg  appearance  in  one  of  the  London  scenes,  and  learn 
a  good  deal  more  about  him  than  can  be  told  in  the  limits  of  a 
play.  He  istm  accomplished  adventurer,  who  has  made  himself 
necessary  to  a  great  many  people,  among  them  Lord  and  Lady 
Luscombe  and  Daisy,  and  who  has  a  good  many  others  in  his 
power,  including  John  Brent,  who,  having  treated  Daisy  with 
consistent  brutality,  reaches  a  climax  by  striking  her  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  partly  due  to  his  having  lost  all  the  money  for  which  she 
has  sacrificed  herself  to  him.  She  leaves  his  home  never  to 
return,  and  finds  shelter  with  Lady  Pepperbarrow.  Brent  is  at  once 


cur  and  idiot  enough  to  write  her  a  whining  letter  of  apology,  in 
which  he  reveals  that  it  is  Lestrange  who,  for  purposes  of  his 
own,  has  been  both  her  and  his  evil  genius.  For  once  he  ia 
spealdng  the  truth ;  but,  of  course,  Lestrange  has  so  managed 
that  what  he  sajs  cannot  be  supported  by  a  jot  of  evidence  ;  and, 
when  Daisy  shows  the  letter  to  the  Count,  his  behaviour  seems 
exactly  what  that  of  a  man  of  honour  and  a  man  of  the  world 
should  be  in  the  circumstances.  He  then  has  an  interview  with 
Brent,  in  which  Brent  has  a  bad  time  of  it,  and  finally  sends  him 
off  to  India  with  a  post,  half  the  salary  of  which  he  is  to  transmit 
regularly  to  his  wife.  Meanwhile,  Lestrange  is  playing  for  a  big- 
stake  ;  he  is  jiractically  the  right-hand  man  of  a  certain  Lord 
Luscombe,  a  character  very  cleverly  sketched,  and  his  fixed  inten- 
tion is  to  marry  Lady  Luscombe  alter  her  husband's  death,  which 
seems  not  far  ofl".  Brent  takes  his  revenge  by  writing  Lord 
Luscombe  an  anonymous  letter,  which  induces  him  to  add  a  codicil 
to  his  will  depriving  his  widow  of  her  large  fortune  if  she  marries 
again.  Here  we  have  the  end  of  the  prologue  and  the  beginning 
of  events  the  main  course  of  which  is  identical  with  that  of  T/ia 
Cynic. 

As  has  been  said,  the  novelist  has  the  advantaga  of  explaining 
at  length  things  which  the  dramatist  can  only  hint  at  or  indicate 
by  action,  and  amongst  these  things  is  the  character  of  Count 
Lestrange.  This  being  so,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  been 
wise  in  retaining  the  w;iger  between  Lady  Luscombe  and  the 
Count  in  its  original  form.  What  Lady  Luscombe  says  on  one 
occasion,  that  the  Count  has  plenty  of  ways  of  making  money,  is 
obviously  true,  and  it  might  have  been  better  for  several  reasons 
to  make  the  Count's  machinations  merely  the  result  of  baffled  am- 
bition and  desire  for  revenge  turning  to  pure  evil  a  nature  which 
was  already  evil  enough,  but  which  might,  if  the  ambition  had  been 
gratified,  have  ceased  from  troubling  others,  just  as  Becky  Sharp, 
with  a  comfortable  fortune,  might  have  been  a  respect^ible  member 
of  society.  The  wager,  no  doubt,  is  useful  to  the  denouement  of 
the  novel,  if  it  is  not  as  necessaiy  as  it  is  in  the  play  ;  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  nevertheless,  that  the  author  might  have  done 
wisely  to  omit  it.  The  lines  of  the  novel  follow  closely  enough 
those  of  the  play — with,  however,  one  important  difi'erence.  In 
Tlie  Cynic  the  Count  is  batlled  merely  by  being  detected  in  the 
felonious  interception  of  a  telegram  ;  and  no  doubt  there  is  some 
ingenuity  in  the  notion  of  a  man  who  has  grown  almost  to  believe 
in  his  own  Satanic  and  mediaeval  attributes  being  overcome  by  so 
essentially  modern  and  commonplace  a  thing  :  but  the  sentence  of 
banishment  thus  passed  upon  him  is  clearly  inadequate  to  his 
crimes.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in  some  other  country,  he  should 
not  continue  to  flourish  in  bis  villany  and  work  more  mischief  yet. 
In  Faucit  of  Balliol  the  original  catastrophe  is  retained,  and  the 
Count  is  struck  down,  paralysed  but  not  killed,  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.  One  of  the  best  descriptions  in  the  book — and  there  are 
many  good  ones — is  that  of  the  storm  which  leads  up  to  the  flash ; 
but  Mr.  Merivale  has  laid  himself  open  to  criticism  by  the 
phrase,  more  bold  than  judicious,  of  "  Even  as  the  flash  came  the 
clouds  crashed  together  and  broke  the  silence."  The  author 
throughout  the  book  is  perhaps  too  fond  of  indulging  in  sneers  at 
science,  which  seem  to  us  unworthy  of  him,  although  the  sincerity 
of  his  motive  is  obvious  enough.  It  is  a  little  rash  of  him  openly 
to  defy  its  elementary  teachings  by  representing  the  flash  and  the 
thunderclap  as  simultaneous,  and  by  leaving  his  readers  free  to 
conclude  that  he  really  thinks  the  noise  of  thunder  is  produced  by 
the  kuocking  together  of  clouds. 

However,  with  this  flash  ends,  save  for  some  "  last  words"  which 
wind  up  things  appropriately,  a  novel  which  is  remarkable  in 
itself,  and  more  remarkable  as  the  author's  first  attempt  in  this 
line.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  more  than  indicate  its  quali- 
ties of  wit  and  pathos,  and  we  have  dwelt  upon  some  of  its  faults 
because  we  hope  that  the  writer  may  follow  his  first  attempt  with 
one  yet  more  successful.  The  digressions  may,  no  doubt,  help  to 
give  the  work  its  original  flavour,  but  there  are,  to  our  thinking, 
too  many  of  them,  though  there  are  several  we  could  by  no  means 
spare.  The  observance  of  a  just  proportion  in  this  matter  is 
probably  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  a  novelist  who  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  pure  narrative,  and  also  probably  it  is  a  thing 
which  can  only  be  learnt  by  actual  experience.  In  another  matter 
which  we  have  not  yet  touched  upon,  the  introduction  of  sub- 
sidiary characters,  Mr.  Merivale  might  have  been  more  sparing. 
This,  again,  is  probably  a  matter  of  experience.  Anyhow  the 
book,  which  is  gracefully  dedicated  to  the  Misses  Bateman,  is  one 
which  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  when  it  has  once  been  taken  up 
and  which  makes  us  hope  for  another  from  the  same  hand.  It  is  a 
temptation  to  quote  some  of  the  attractive  pieces  of  verse  which 
occur  in  it,  but  they  are  too  long  for  quotation  in  their  entirety, 
and  to  cut  them  down  would  be  to  spoil  them. 


DAVIES'S  SUPPLEMENTARY  ENGLISH  GLOSSARY.* 

SINCE  dictionaries  must  be  compiled,  we  ought  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  fact  that,  in  an  age  of  haste  and  hurry,  people 
can  be  found  who  take  a  pleasure  in  the  slow  and  laborious  work 
of  compiling  them.  Mr.  Lewis  Davies,  for  instance,  deserves  our 
best  thanks  for  undertaking,  at  the  cost  of  enormous  labour,  a  col- 
lection of  words  and  phrases  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries  of 
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Richardson,  Halliwell,  and  Latham,  or  in  Nares's  Glossary  as 
edited  by  Halliwell  and  Wright.  In  the  pursuance  of  this  o))ject 
he  has  read  and  annotated,  in  comparison  with  these  four  great 
•works,  some  three  hundred  authors,  a  list  of  whom  is  prefixed  to 
the  work.  The  list  includes  a  good  many  modern  novelists — such 
as  Mr.  BLickmore,  ^Irs.  Oliphant,  and  the  Kingsleys— but  not, 
which  strikes  us  as  a  most  remarkable  oversiyrht,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  whose  works  would  seem  more  useful  to  the  philologist 
than  any  of  those  included.  In  looking  through  such  a  list,  and 
considering  what  kind  of  work  it  means,  one  cannot  but  reflect, 
with  sympathy  and  pity,  on  the  unhappy  lot  of  him  who  has  to 
read  the  most  delightful  stories,  poems,  and  works  of  imagination 
solely  with  an  eye  to  his  glossary.  For  such  a  reader  the  llowers 
of  fancy  waste  their  sweetness;  he  is  not  moved  to  laughter  or  to 
tears  by  anything  in  the  printed  page ;  it  is  not  the  happy 
collocation  or  the  dexterous  use  of  words  that  pleases  hiin ; 
epigrams  have  no  point  for  him,  wit  no  power  ;  he  cares  nothing 
for  form  and  style  ;  he  is  not  in  the  least  interested  in  character, 
plot,  scenery,  or  incident;  he  reads  for  the  sake  of  the  individual 
■word  ;  he  is  a  hunter,  a  stalker,  a  trapper  for  words;  he  is  like  an 
entomologist  among  the  mountains  or  a  butterfly  hunter  in  the  New 
Forest ;  the  beauties  of  peak,  precipice,  hill-side,  valley,  and 
coppice  move  him  not  at  all;  to  others,  he  is  told,  they  are  awl'ul  or 
delightful;  to  him  they  are  only  precious  as  being  the  home  of  the 
"  bug  "  he  is  in  search  of.  What  joy,  then,  to  find  in  some  well- 
trodden  giound  a  new  specimen!  What  rapture  to  discover  in 
some  author  already  read  by  all  previous  hunters  a  word  or  a 
phrase  that  has  been  overlooked  !  These  discoveries  are  the  prizes 
of  the  proiesaion  ;  they  are  the  rewards  of  long  patience  and  un- 
wearied research ;  to  have  made  many  of  them  is  to  take  high 
rank  among  the  brethren. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years,  we  believe,  since  the 
great  scheme  for  the  Dictionary  of  the  Philological  Society  was 
started.  A  vast  quantity  of  work  was  done  in  the  first  sprightly  en- 
thusiasm, and  we  sincerely  hope  it  has  not  been  destroyed  ;  we  now 
learn  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  work  being  actually  completed 
in  eight  or  ten  years'  time,  and  Mr.  Davies  modestly  says  that  his 
■work  compared  with  that  contemplated  is  but  a  drop  in  the 
ocean.  We  can  assure  our  readers  that  it  is  a  very  large  drop, 
and  that,  whether  the  maijnum  opus  of  the  Society  ever  sees  the 
light  or  not,  his  own  "  miscellaneous  "  Glossary  will  always  possess 
great  value  and  ailord  plenty  of  material  for  reflection.  As  regards 
the  adverse  criticism  which  he  deprecates,  we  refrain  from  quoting 
a  certain  well-known  proverb,  and  merely  remark  that  a  simple 
compilation  of  the  kmd  before  us  disarms  criticism.  A  writer 
who  is  so  careful  that  nothing  should  escape  him  as  to  note  the  use 
of  the  phrase  "  to  eat  humble  pie  "  by  Thackeray,  and  so  anxious 
to  be  accurate  as  to  quote  the  passage  in  full,  cannot  be  criticized 
Biive  on  that  very  ground  of  accuracy.  If  Halliwell  and  the  rest 
had  noted  the  phrase,  it  was  superfluous  in  him  to  do  so  ;  if  they 
had  not,  it  fell  within  the  scope  of  his  work,  and  in  a  dictionary 
there  is  no  word  which  may  be  called  insignificant;  each  is  a  fact 
in  itself,  each  has  a  history  and  a  scientific  value ;  the  first 
requisite  in  a  maker  of  Glossaries  is  that  he  must  bo  exact  and 
thorough. 

The  words  thus  noted  by  Mr.  Davies  may  be  divided  as  one 
turns  over  the  pages  iuto  a  great  many  classes.  For  instance,  we 
have  the  names  of  things  now  gone  out  of  use,  such  as  the  "  carlip," 
a  kind  of  carbine;  the  "  carmosel,"  a  kind  of  Levantine  ship — in 
the  year  1587  a  galliot  was  sent  out  to  take  a  Greek  carmosel; 
a  "  minion,"  which  is  a  kind  of  light  field  gun,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Marlowe  with  falconets  and  sakers ;  a  "  skull,"  used  in  the  six- 
teenth century  for  helmet.  Next  there  are  words  which  refer  to 
old  customs,  such  as  "  Garling  Sunday,"  the  Sunday  between  Mid 
Lent  and  Palm  Sunday,  when  people  had  the  joy  of  eating 
"  carlings "—  that  is,  grey  peas  steeped  in  water  and  fried  in 
hutter;  or  a  "  Gregorian,"  that  is,  a  member  of  a  secret  society 
mentioned  by  Smollett  and  Pope,  probably  a  kind  of  Free- 
masonry. Then  there  are  purely  foreign  words,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  number  in  the  Glossary.  Thus  carosse,  used  by 
Sandys ;  chaud,  for  warmth,  used  by  Gauden ;  volant,  used  by 
North  for  a  shuttlecock,  and  by  Richardson  in  the  sense  of  giddy, 
iinrestrainable  ;  rvturcr,  used  by  Howell  for  roturier ;  and  recudl, 
found  in  the  preface  to  Urown's  Reliyio  Medici.  Then  there  are 
the  American  slaug  words,  s  uch  as  carpet-bagger  and  rowdy ;  or  words 
■which  look  American,  but  are  not,  as-"  globist,"  used  by  Howell 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  "  snaggy,"  used  by  Spenser. 
There  is  also  sailor's  slang,  a  copious  vocabulary  in  itself,  such  as 
carpet  swab  for  carpet  bag,  used  in  the  IngoUhbg  Legends ;  to  suck 
the  monkey,  to  go  to  iJainj  Jones,  and  others.  Again,  there  are 
nouns  used  as  verbs  by  authors,  a  usage  which  has  never  been 
adopted  in  ordinary  speech  ;  thus  Mme.  L)'Arblay  "  rouged,"  mean- 
ing that  she  blushed :  I'epys  speaks  of  a  "  well-carriaged " 
wuman ;  Defoe  makes  a  jet-d'eau  "cascade"  from  a  height  of 
seventy  feet ;  and  Southey  and  Charlotte  Bronte  both  speak  of  a 
"  haloed '  face.  There  are  next  words  newly  coined  by  their  authors, 
which  have  never  come  into  use.  Of  these  a  very  long  list  might 
be  made  out  of  Mr.  Davies's  volume,  and  we  must  say  that  it  is 
hard  upon  dictionary  writers  when  a  man  calmly  makes  a  word  for 
himself  out  of  mere  wantonness  and  self-conceit  when  there  were 
already  plenty  to  his  hand.  The  great  offenders  in  this  respect 
have  been  Southey,  Walpole,  Do  Quincey,  and  Carlyle.  Thus 
iSouthey  speaks  of  a casquetil "  for  the  light  helmet  worn  by 
Joan  uf  Arc;  of  a  "  mariturient,''  by  whi/j  he  means  a  man 
dcBii'oiis  of  becoming  a  husband;  of  the  "  micacious  "  style  of 


Hazlitt ;  Walpole  speaks  of  "  moult  and  moult"  clergy,  meaning 
a  great  number  of  clergy  ;  Elia,  whose  words  were  generally  very 
happy,  speaks  of  the  chimney-sweep's  "  nigritude  "  ;  another  word 
of  his  coining  is  "  demurity."  Fuller  speaks  of  "  nunnery," 
meaning  the  constitution  of  conventual  life,  not  the  convent 
itself.  The  New  York  Times  in  iSj;^  coined  the  word  matriarch, 
not  knowing  that  Southey  had  been  before  them.  It  was  Southey, 
too,  who  invented  agathokakological  and  alainodalitij ;  it  was  he  also 
who  invented  oneirologist  for  an  interpreter  of  dreams  ;  De  Quincey 
anglicized  the  Latin  paludamentum  ;  he  also  uses  the  word  "  gazee  " — 
the  gazer  and  the  gazee.  Then  there  are  the  words  formerly  used  in  a 
more  restricted  or  a  wider  sense,  as  cassock,  used  by  Puttenham  for  a 
woman's -dress,  "  Who  would  not  think  it  ridiculous  to  see  a  lady 
at  a  bridal  in  a  cassock  of  mockado  ?  "  Mockado  itself  wants  ex- 
planation ;  it  was  a  stuff  of  imitation  velvet.  Then  there  are  provin- 
cialisms, examples  of  which  are  found  chiefly  in  novels.  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
a  very  close  observer,  furnishes  several ;  the  Kingsleys,  brought  up 
in  Devonshire,  quote  many  words  and  phrases  unknown  to 
Halliwell ;  a  few  may  be  found  in  Dickens,  but  most  of  his 
belong  to  London,  and  some  of  them  may  be  found  in  oldeai 
writers.  Thus  Mrs.  Bardell's  door  was  said  to  be  on  the  jar  ;  the 
lady  in  the  witness-box  did  not  probably  know  that  the  phrase  had 
been  used  by  Brooke  in  the  Fool  of  Quality.  A  good  part  of  the 
Dictionary,  again,  is  made  up  of  words  which  are  purely  pedantic  ; 
we  have  but  to  open  the  pages  at  random  in  order  to  find  plenty  of 
them.  Thus  on  one  page  we  have  the  words  euclionisin  for  stingi- 
ness, taken,  of  course,  from  the  Euclio  of  the  Aulularia ;  euchite 
for  one  who  prays  ;  eudcemonisin  and  eudamon ;  while  we  should 
hardly  have  expected  in  Charlotte  Bronte  the  word  etiolated  for 
thin.  In  another  page  we  have  imperatorinn,  impcratorious,  im- 
pen'ife  (for  imperishaijle),  impetrahle,  impliable,  and  imploratory. 
To  these  words  belong  also  such  as  casure  for  cadence,  and  cnprimj 
for  goatish,  and  hundreds  of  others  which  have  no  value  at  all, 
except  the  slight  historical  importance  that  attaches  to  the  time 
of  their  coinage  and  the  name  of  the  coiner.  Also  there  are  the 
made-up  words — not  invented  solemnly  for  general  use,  but  for  the- 
single  occasion,  as  when  Mme.  D'Arblay  speaks  of  chattation  and 
chdttery,  or  when  Southey  talks  of  a  cattery,  or  when  \Valpol& 
invents  his  hetweenity.  Then  there  are  the  slang  words,  and  here, 
as  has  been  often  before  observed,  it  is  strange  to  find  how  old 
some  slang  words  really  are.  Thus  no  word  has  a  more  modern 
appearance  than  the  word  " cheek  "  used  for  impudence;  yet  we 
find  it  in  an  old  morality,  called  Hycke-Scorner,  in  which  Freewill 
says  to  Perseverance  : — "I  take  hyt  in  full  grete  scorne  that  thaui 
shouldst  thus  cheke  me."  iSicab,  sivag,  chivy,  crib,  crack,  and 
others  are  familiar;  casson  for  beef  is  used  in  Broome's  Jovial 
C'reso;  donaker  is  seventeenth-century  slang  for  cattle  stealer; 
doctors  are  dice  ;  max  is  gin;  to  nub  is,  according  to  Fielding,  to 
hang;  and  a  nubbing  cheat  is  thieves'  slang  for  gallows  ;  to  queer,. 
used  by  Colman  for  to  ridicule,  is  now  workman's  slang ;  and  so 
on.  Lastly,  we  may  notice  the  proverbs.  Mr.  Davies  illustrates 
the  most  common  of  them  : — To  be  in  Queer  Street ;  to  be  out  at 
elbows ;  to  be  dough-b  iked  ;  to  tread  upon  eggs ;  to  tip  the 
daddle  ;  to  darken  a  gentleman's  daylights.  These  are  all  pretty 
well  known,  "  To  climb  up  May  hill "  is  less  common  ;  it  alludes- 
to  the  dangerous  east  winds  of  May ;  the  "  help  of  Poor  Robin  " 
no  more  suggests  an  almanack  ;  nor,  should  we  be  told  to  look  for 
the  Pope's  Head,  should  we  search  for  it  under  the  stairs,  and 
bring  out  a  long-handled  broom. 

In  making  these  few  remarks  and  illustrations  of  the  language,, 
we  have  confined  ourselves  exclusively  and  purposely  to  Mr. 
Davies's  book.  It  will,  we  hope,  be  seen  that,  although  the 
Glossary  endeavours  to  preserve  a  great  quantity  of  words  that 
are  hopelessly  dead  as  well  as  words  which  were  never  words  at 
all,  and  had  no  life  save  on  the  page  where  they  appeared  for  the^ 
first  and  only  time,  a  great  deal  of  instruction  and  amusement 
may  be  found  in  turning  over  its  pages. 


MEMORIES  OF  OLD  FRIENDS.*  , 

THE  title  of  this  book  is  well  chosen,  for  its  chief  value  and 
interest  consist  in  the  records  kept  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  other  people,  while  little  is  devoted  to  the  personal  events  and 
feelings  of  the  writer's  own  life.  It  was  a  life  spent  among  pei'- 
s  ins  whose  conversations  and  thoughts  were  for  the  most  part  well 
worth  recording ;  while  certain  peculiarities  of  position,  and  an 
evident  power  of  personal  attraction — mainly  due,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  delicate  perceptions  and  to  a  sympathetic  and  inquiring 
spirit,  together  with  a  lively  temper  and  a  great  sense  of  fun  and 
humour — gave  the  journalist  some  unusual  advantages. 

Caroline  Fox  was  born  at  Falmouth  in  181 9,  and  came  of  the 
well-known  Quaker  family  to  which  belonged  the  founder  of  the 
religious  community  of  Friends.  Several  of  them  had  settled  at 
Falmouth,  and  her  father  was  a  man  of  science  of  some  distinctico 
in  the  departments  of  geology,  mining,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 
He  paid  especial  attention  to  the  formation  of  mineral  veins,  he. 
was  the  inventor  of  deflector  dipping  needles  and  other  magnetical 
instruments,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  frequent  attendant  at  th<- 
meetings  of  the  British  Association — otherwise,  too,  a  man  i-; 

*  Memories  of  Old  friends  :  Exti-acls  from  the  Journals  and  Letters  of 
Caruiiiie  Fox,  of'  I'en/irrir/i,  CornwiiU,  1835  to  1871.  E  iited  hy  IIor.iee 
N.  Tym.    London  :  tji'.tli.  Eider,  &  Co,  iC82. 
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Btrong  and  affectionate  character,  and  deserving'  of  all  the  respect 
•which  he  commanded.  The  life  of  the  family  was  simple. 
The  winters  were  spent  in  Falmouth,  and  the  summers  in 
their  country  house  of  Penjerrick — while  every  two  years 
there  seems  to  have  heen  a  journey  to  London.  Caroline  Fox 
is  described  in  the  brief  memoir  prefixed  to  the  volume  as 
possessing  an  intense  reality  of  religious  faith,  constant  readiness 
to  assist  the  poor  ^nd  sick,  and  she  herself  gives  an  inte- 
resting account  of  the  phases  of  deepening  conviction  through 
which  she  passed  to  a  fixed  creed  of  absolute  faith.  There  were 
also  visits  to  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  her  life  came  to  an 
end,  after  much  previous  failure  of  health,  in  187 1.  A  pleasing 
portrait,  etched  by  Mr.  H.  Herkomer  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Laurence,  taken  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  exhibits  a  face  in 
which  a  beautiful  expression  is  shown  of  mmgled  tenderness  and 
intellectual  capacity. 

The  diary  begins  in  1835,  when  Caroline  Fox  was  seventeen. 
Personal  anecdotes  and  sayings,  and  notes  of  actual  intercourse 
with  various  people  of  greater  or  less  fame,  form  the  staple  of  the 
journals.  At  fu'st  the  names  of  note  which  occiu"  are  chiefly  those 
of  geological  and  other  scientific  friends  of  the  Fox  family. 
Davies  Gilbert  leads  the  long  procession  of  well-known  persons 
which  defiles  through  the  volume  ;  Joseph  Wolff,  the  missionary 
in  the  East,  comes  next  in  order ;  and  they  are  followed  by  Derwent 
Coleridge  (then  a  schoolmaster  at  Helston),  George  Wightwick 
(the  architect  and  friend  of  Charles  Mathews  and  Macready),  Sir 
Charles  Lemon,  Wlieatstone,  and  Ue  la  Beclie.  Then  there  is  a 
report  of  Tom  Moore  seen,  rather  out  of  place,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Bristol,  "  like  a  little  Cupid,  with  a 
quizzing-glass  in  constant  motion."  Veiy  soon  Sedgwick  and 
Buckland  appear  upon  the  scene,  together  with  Fitzroy,  just 
returned  to  England  from  his  five  years'  voyage  in  the 
Beagle.  Derwent  Coleridge  is  credited  with  having,  in  1837, 
anticipated  Mr.  John  Bright's  famous  "  residuum,"  having  defined 
the  people,  in  a  discussion  on  popular  representation,  as  the  Ke- 
mainder,  when  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  clergy,  and  men  of 
superior  minds  had  been  taken  out  of  tlie  mass.  At  Grasmere,  in 
the  same  year,  acquaintance  was  made  with  Hartley  Coleridge, 
who  took  the  family  to  Rydal  Mount.  But  the  shrine  was  empty, 
as  Wordsworth  happened  to  be  away  from  home,  and  it  only  re- 
mained to  admire  the  singular  beauty  of  the  absent  poet's  grounds. 
There  is  an  amusing  story  of  the  successful  courtship  of  the  late 
Astronomer  Royal,  and  ho  w  it  began .  A  friend  had  asked,  "Have  you 

ever  observed  Miss  's  eyes  ?    They  have  the  principle  of  double 

refraction."  This  struck  the  philosopher  as  odd,  and  lie  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  it  and  to  call.  At  tlie  end  of  his  visit,  he  begged 
permission  to  call  again,  to  observe  the  lady's  eyes  in  a  better  light ; 
and  at  last  found  the  problem  was  one  which  it  would  take  a  life- 
time to  study,  and  he  married  her. 

In  1838  there  is  mention  of  Wheatstone's  speaking  machine, 
and  the  "  Siren "  seen  at  King's  College ;  and  the  party  from 
Falmouth  saw  as  much  as  could  be  seen  of  the  Queen's  Coronation 
from  the  windows  of  the  Athenoeum  Chib  in  Pall  Mall.  The  first 
mention  of  John  Sterling,  who  afterwards  affords  so  much 
matter  for  record  in  Caroline  Fox's  diaries,  is  in  i  S40.  He  is  de- 
scribed on  report  as  an  intimate  friend  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and 
as  always  ready  to  launch  into  theological  disquisitions — a 
somewhat  crude  and  imperfect  account  of  a  man  between  whom 
and  the  Fox  family  there  was  to  be  nmch  intimacy  after- 
wards during  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  and  to  whom 
much  of  the  journals  is  dedicated.  This  friendship  is  of  course 
mentioned  by  Carlyle  in  his  Life  of  Sterling,  where  the  Foxes 
are  described  as  "  principal  people  in  the  place,  of  cultivated, 
opulent  habits,  and  joining  to  the  line  purities  and  pieties  of  their 
sect  a  reverence  for  human  intelligence  iu  all  kinds,  to  whom  such 
a  visitor  as  Sterling  was  naturally  a  welcome  windfall."  The  en- 
joyment of  his  conversation  must  indeed  have  added  much  to  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  social  circle  at  Falmouth,  and  what  is 
preserved  of  it  must  be  accepted  as  an  important  addition  to  the 
biographies  of  Hare  and  Carlyle.  For  a  time  John  Stuart  Mill 
also  was  a  visitor  at  Falmouth,  and  became  a  friend,  and  largely 
assisted  to  furnish  materials  for  the  diary  ;  and  there  were  great 
discussions  on  religion,  government,  poetry,  and  art.  The  Carlyles 
are  first  heard  of  as  friends  through  Sterling  and  Mill,  and  there- 
after Carlyle  supplies  nearly  as  much  matter  for  the  iournals  as  is 
furnished  _  by  Sterling.  Uf  Mill,  lamenting  his  father's  train- 
ing of  himself  into  intellectual  precocity,  a  sad  enough  re- 
mark  is  reported :—"  I  never  was  a  boy,"  he  said,  "never  played 
at  cricket;  it  is  better  to  let  nature  have  her  own  way." 
Carlyle  was  first  seen  when  lecturing  in  London  in  1S40  upon  Hero- 
worship,  and  soon  afterwards  was  made  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  himself  and  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  were  met  at  the  house  of  Mill. 
In  the  autumn  of  this  j-ear  Sterling  was  again  at  Falmouth,  and 
an  answer  made  by  Carlyle  to  Sterling  is  recorded,  together  with 
some  remarks  made  by  him  upon  his  future  bio  grapher : — 

On  Carlyle;  his  low  view  of  the  world  proceeding  partly  from  a  bad 
stomach  1  he  other  day  he  was,  as  often,  pouring  out  tlio  fulness  of  his 
indignation  at  the  quackery  and  speciosity  of  the  times.  He  wound  up  l,v 
saying,^"  When  1  look  at  this,  1  determine  to  cast  all  tolerance  to  the 
winds.  bterhng  quietly  remarked,  "My  dear  fellow,  1  had  no  idea  you 
had  any  to  cast  bterling  views  him  as  one  of  the  old  in'ophets  who  could 
see  no  good,  no  beniity,  in  former  institutions  or  beliefs,  by  which  his  min.l 
might  have  been  called  of!  from  its  intense  devotion  to  a"  better  belief  and 
purer  institutions.  He  has  all  their  intensity  and  their  narrowness. 
Somewhat  later  on  ;Carlyle  is  described  as  saving  of  himself:— 

Well,  I  can't  wish  Satan  anything  worse  than  to  try  to  digest 


for  all  eternity  with  my  stomach  j  we  shouldn't  want  fire  and 
brimstone  then." 

Presently  Professor  Owen  appears  on  the  stage,  with  the  opinion 
that  Cuvier  is  the  greatest  man  since  Aristotle,  "  not  to  be  re- 
peated for  two  thousand  years  " — a  prediction  which  in  the  interest 
of  science  it  may  be  hoped  will  not  come  true.  The  anecdote  of 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  at  Holland  House  is  good : — • 

Lady  Holland  has  established  a  sort  of  tyranny  over  matters  of  litera- 
ture and  criticism.  Henry  Taylor,  being  one  day  at  Holland  House,  Lady 
Holland  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  now.  "  I  am  writing  a  review  of 
Wordsworth  for  the  Quarterly."  "  What  !  "  exclainaed  her  ladyship, 
"  absolutely  busied  about  the  man  who  writes  of  caps  and  pinafores  and 
that  sort  of  thing  !  "  Taylor  replied  in  the  gr.avest,  quietest  way,  "  That 
is  a  mode  of  criticizing  Wordsworth  which  has  been  obsolete  for  the  last 
ten  years."    And  Taylor  has  uot  been  asked  since  to  Holland  House. 

As  Sterling  gave  a  good  reply  to  the  writer  of  his  own  life  that 
was  to  be,  so  is  he  noted  as  having  neatly  disposed  of  a  remark 
from  Mr.  J.  A,  Froude,  the  biographer  of  his  biographer : — ■ 

To  John  Sterling  he  spoke  of  the  beautiful  purity  of  the  early  Christian 
Church  ;  Sterling  answered,  "  If  any  of  those  early  Christians  were  to  ap- 
pear now,  I  rather  think  we  should  disclaim  fellowship." 

In  the  diary  of  the  year  1 843  there  is  told  a  story  of  Quaker  in- 
spiration, occurring  in  America,  in  which  a  person  is  impelled  to 
follow  a  funeral,  and  at  the  grave-side  to  make  a  declaration  of  the 
innocence  of  the  deceased,  a  stranger  to  him,  of  a  crime  laid  to 
her  charge.  The  imputation  was  that  of  infidelity  to  her  husband, 
who  said  that  his  wife  had  protested  her  innocence  on  her 
death-bed,  and  had  alBrmed  that  a  witness  in  her  favour  would 
be  raised  up  even  at  her  grave-side.  Another  instance,  too,  occurs 
of  a  strong  impression  made,  and  more  than  once  repeated,  on  the 
mind  of  a  Friend  leading  to  a  visit  to  the  criminal  Tawell,  in  order 
to  warn  him  against  yielding  to  some  very  strong  temptation  ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  too  late  to  prevent  the  commission  of  the 
murder  of  which  he  was  afterwards  found  guilty. 

When  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  Caroline  Fox  felt  her- 
self entitled  to  make  acquaintance  with  Wilhelni  Meister ;  and 
she  also  mentions  having  read  "  a  brilliant  book  by  a  nameless 
man,"  Eutlien,  or  Eastern  Travel ;  and  there  is  a  very  apprecia- 
tive bit  of  criticism  on  the  first  work  of  Mr.  Kinglake,  who  has 
for  so  long  ceased  to  be  a  nameless  writer.  Fr&m  Goethe  and 
Kinglake  it  is  a  sudden  transition  to  an  anecdote  of,  a  dull 
scholar  in  a  country  school ;  but  four  or  five  years  of  the 
diarist's  life  and  fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  the  journal  come  between 
them,  and  to  quote  it  affords  a  sample  of  the  varied  and  amusing, 
as  well  as  serious,  contents  of  the  book : — 

JLay  5,  1850.  Visited  the  Boarding  School.  The  good  teacher  was 
taking  most  patient  pains  with  an  endlessly  stupid  little  girl,  who  meekly 
and  respectfully  whispered  the  most  heterogeneous  answers  to  the  simplest 
questions.  '•  Who  did  Adam  and  Eve  sin  against  when  they  ate  the  fruit  ?  " 
"  Their  parents  and  friends,  nia'ain."  "  Were  Adam  and  Eve  happy  when 
they  left  the  garden  ?  "    "  Holy  and  happy,  ma'am." 

Close  to  this  occurs  a  remark  which  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a 
corollary  to  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis's  well-known  apophthegm 
— "  a  day  of  pleasure  is  not  half  so  pleasant  as  other  days." 

As  time  went  on,  acquaintance  was  made  with  F.  D.  Maurice, 
the  Bunsens,  the  Guizots  and  others,  and  lectures  were  attended 
given  by  persons  as  opposite  in  character  and  pursuits  as  Faraday 
and  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair.  Dean  Milman  was  in  Cornwall 
in  the  summer  of  1S54,  and  his  experience  of  the  conversation  oi 
S.  T.  Coleridge  is  quoted : — 

His  wonderful  talk  was  far  too  unvaried  from  day  to  day  ;  also,  there 

were  some  absolute  deficiencies  in  it,  such  as  the  total  absence  of  wit ;  still 
it  was  very  remarkable.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  I  used  to  be  wicked  enough 
to  divide  it  into  three  parts;  one  third  was  admirable,  beautiful  in  lan- 
guage and  exalted  in  thought ;  another  third  was  sheer  absolute  non- 
sense ;  and  of  the  remaining  third,  I  know  not  whether  it  ^vere  sense  or 
nonsense." 

Of  Carlyle's  talk,  and  the  sort  of  fascination,  compelling  uncon- 
scious imitation  of  it,  which  it  exercised  over  liis  most  devoted 
adaiirers,  mention  is  made  in  the  diary  for  185S: — 

Kingslcy  pays  him  long  visits,  and  comes  away  talking  just  like  him  : 
"  Why,  if  a  man  will  give  himself  over  to  serve  tlio  devil,  God  will  just 
give  him  over  to  his  clioice  to  see  how  he  likes  it,"  &c. 

And  Kingsley  was  by  no  means  the  only  person  who  used  to  como 
away  from  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  with  the  flavour  of  the 
prelections  habitually  delivered  there  strong  upon  him,  and  trying 
to  repeat  them,  or  an  attempted  imitation  of  them,  with  the  voice 
and  manner  of  the  prophet. 

In  the  journals  of  the  following  year  a  tolerably  well-known 
story  about  Whewell  is  spoiled  in  the  telling — a  fault,  however,  of 
unique  occurrence,  for  the  anecdotes  repeated  are,  except  in  this 
instance,  always  well  and  correctly  told.  Sydney  Smith's  saying 
about  him  is  given — but  to  the  efl'ect  that  astronomy  was  his 
forte  and  omniscience  his  foible,  thus  losing  the  whole  point  of 
the  contrast,  which  lies  in  the  witty  Canon  having  said  that  science 
was  Whewell's  forte  and  omniscience  his  foible.  The  visits  to 
the  Continent  do  not  supply  much  to  the  diary  ;  but  in  1867  there 
is  an  account  of  Carlyle  seen  in  his  days  of  darkness  and  despair 
when  staying,  under  Lady  Ashburton's  kind  care,  at  Meutone  in 
that  year. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  appreciate  duly  the  labour  and  re- 
sponsibility of  an  editor  of  the  diaries  and  reminiscences  of  those 
who  are  gone  to  the  land  whither  no  criticism  can  pursue  them- 
selves.   Iu  the  present  case  it  may  be  truly  said  that  nothing  haa 
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been  sent  to  press  that  is  ■without  interest ;  nothiufr,  too — if  indeed 
there  wfis  any  sucli  mattter — has  been  allowed  to  see  the  light 
■which  should  -wound  the  feelings,  in  the  slifihtest  dep:ree,  of  the 
most  sensitive  surviving  relative  or  friend  of  those  -whose  names 
are  mentioned  in  the  book.  Externally  the  volume  is  a  handsome 
one,  and  no  doubt  expresses  the  desire  to  do  the  utmost  honour 
to  the  memory  of  the  lady  whose  recollections  and  thoughts  are 
preserved  in  it ;  but  its  size  and  weight  are  excessive,  and  a  couple 
of  smaller  volumes,  -which  could  be  held  without  fatigue  in  the 
hand,  ■would  have  presented  its  contents  in  a  more  acceptable  form 
for  readers  possessing  only  average  powers  of  endurance  and  of 
muscular  strength.  But  the  book  is  internall}-  well  arranged,  and 
the  inde.x  is  very  careful  and  complete. 


A  LADY'S  CRUISE  IN  A  FREXCH  JIAN-OF-'WAR.* 

MISS  GORDON  CUMMING'S  new  volumes,  in  a  suggestive 
binding  on  which  a  sacred  tropical  fern  trails  across  the 
changing  tints  of  a  Southern  sunset,  come  to  tantalize  us  in  the 
midst  of  an  English  winter.  Again  we  are  transported,  by  a 
series  of  vivid  pictures  of  easy  lives  and  glorious  scenery,  to  the 
clustering  islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  There  are  islands  and 
islands,  as  we  know  from  our  geography  books ;  nor  can  anything 
be  much  more  monotonous  of  aspect  than  some  Hat  reef  of  surf- 
beaten  coral,  only  redeemed  from  blank  desolation  by  its  scanty 
fringe  of  drooping  cocoa  palms.  But  Miss  Cumuiing  passed  the 
{greater  part  of  her  time  in  the  principal  isles  of  the  Society  and 
Navigator  groups;  and  for  picturesqueness  of  landscape  as  for 
luxuriance  of  vegetation,  Samoa  and  Tahiti  are  specially  en- 
chanting, liunning  the  eye  at  random  over  her  pages  is  like 
glancing  through  the  catalogue  of  some  vast  conservatory  where 
nature,  excelling  herself  in  ornamental  gardening,  has  been 
lavishing  her  treasures  on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  We  read 
of  streets  where  the  rows  of  houses  are  embosomed  in  flowery  and 
fragrant  shrubberies,  and  of  bewitching  country  retreats  em- 
bowered in  forests  of  orchards.  We  hear  of  broad  green  roads 
carried  along  the  seacoast,  "  passing  through  richest  foliage 
of  all  sorts  aiid  forms ;  crossing  crystalline  streams  which  flowed 
down  beautiful  glens,  with  great  shapely  hills  on  either  side, 
and  some  lonely  peak  towering  at  the  head  of  the  dark 
ravine."  We  read  of  the  great  groves  of  banana  and  bread- 
fruit trees,  bending  under  tlie  burden  of  their  golden  produce, 
while  the  open-air  markets  in  their  tempting  display  are  as 
grateful  to  the  sense  of  smell  as  of  sight.  There  is  even  an  air  of 
tropical  romance  enveloping  some  of  the  every-day  branches  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  atmosphere  is  laden  with  balmy  odours  where  men 
are  hoeing  the  vanilla  plantations,  or  cutting  the  sandal-wood.  In 
less  favoured  countries,  lying  in  similar  latitudes,  death  mav  be 
encountered  daily  in  appalling  shapes.  But  in  these  islands,  swept 
as  they  are  by  the  sea-breezes,  even  the  denser  forests  seem  to  be 
fairly  salubrious,  and  they  are  free  from  those  savage  tigers  and 
jaguars  which  are  the  terror  of  the  villagers  in  South  America  and 
the  Indies.  There  are  few  serpents  in  those  Southern  Edens,  and 
the  graceful  snakes  that  one  does  occasionally  meet  with  are  seldom 
venomous.  The  most  obnoxious  of  creeping  things  are  the  centi- 
pedes, and  centipedes  are  by  no  means  common.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  fortunate  inhabitants  of  these 
Islands  of  the  Blest  altogether  escape  the  ordinary  hazards  of 
humanity.  The  sea  creatures  are  more  dangerous  than  the  land 
animals.  Even  practised  swimmers  sometimes  fall  a  prey  to  the 
sharks ;  and  the  people  who  make  it  their  business  to  dive  for 
shell-fish  not  unfrequentl}'  are  the  victims  of  submarine  tragedies. 
Devil-fish  make  their  dens  in  the  coral  reefs,  as  formidable  as  tlie 
monster  immortalized  by  Victor  Hugo  in  his  Travaillcurs  de  la 
Mer.  When  a  swimmer  is  caught  by  one  of  their  long,  floating 
feelers  he  is  gradually  enfolded  in  their  horrible  embrace,  and 
clasped  to  a  body  that  is  sheathed  in  coat-armour.  Then  tlie  great 
clam-shells,  which  have  an  ugly  trick  of  gaping,  close  quickly  with  a 
tenacious  grasp  on  the  hand  that  rashlj'  meddles  with  them,  and  the 
helpless  diver  is  held  as  in  a  trap.  Miss  Gumming  tells  of  one  man 
■who  had  the  couratre  and  presence  of  mind  to  hack  the  imprisoned 
fingers  away  with  his  clasp  knife;  and,  though  faint  ■vs'ith  the 
blood  that  flowed  from  the  wound,  had  strength  enough  left  to 
strike  out  for  the  shore.  And  from  time  to  time  a  violent  tornado 
spreads  death  and  desolation  broadcast.  While  Miss  Gumming 
was  at  Tahiti  she  heard  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  low-lying  island 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  were  nearly  swept  away  bodily  the 
sea  washing  over  the  laud,  while  sheltering  themselves  as  best 
they  could  from  the  wreck  of  the  falling  timber.  That  same 
hurricane,  by  the  way,  did  lopool.  of  estimated  damage  to  one 
of  the  leadiug  trading  firms  established  at  Tahiti. 

As  for  the  islanders.  Miss  Gumming  gives,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
favourable  report  of  them.  That  they  have  become  what  they  are 
is  much  to  their  credit,  considering  the  treatment  they  have 
received  from  unscrupulous  traders,  and  the  demoralizing  example 
of  rascally  white  refugees.  It  is  also  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
missionaries,  who,  by  patient  energy  and  courageous  self-denial, 
have  not  only  changed  the  national  religion,  but  brought  about  a 
complete  social  revolution.    In  fact,  Miss  Gumming,  as  an  artist 
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and  amateur  of  the  picturesque,  had  constant  reason  to  complain 
that  the  reformation  of  their  habits  had  been  carried  too  far.  It 
is  all  very  well  that  they  should  have  renounced  cannibalism 
and  the  sanguinary  rites  which  accompanied  their  religious 
ceremonies;  that  tlaey  should  settle  their  blood  feuds  by  arbi- 
tration or  compromise,  or  even  that  the  characteristic  tattooing 
should  have  gone  out  of  fashion.  But  it  sliocked  our  author's 
sense  of  the  fcsthetic  to  see  a  stately  cliieftainess  flaunting  in  an  ill- 
setting  crinoline,  with  a  hideous  English  bonnet  on  her  head  over- 
laden with  tawdry  artificial  flowers.  Nevertheless,  the  wives  of 
the  early  missionaries  were  no  doubt  wise  in  urging  the  adoption 
of  the  European  dress  as  the  visible  sign  of  a  renunciation  of 
heatlienism ;  and  the  travesties  of  Western  fashion  are  but  a 
natural  consequence  of  intercourse  with  the  foreign  traders  who 
bring  their  goods  to  those  markets.  On  most  points,  the  influences 
of  the  missionaries  and  the  merchants  are  distinctly  antagonistic. 
The  practices  of  many  of  the  merchant  adventurers  will  certainly 
not  bear  inspection,  and  they  make  their  profits  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  natives;  while  the  missionaries,  as  faithful 
shepherds,  feel  bound  to  protect  their  helpless  flocks,  and  when 
ihey  trade  or  employ  labour  themselves,  they  strive  to  deal  j  ustly 
and  pay  fair  wages.  Gonsequeutlj',  by  giving  the  islanders  a  notion 
of  what  is  equitable,  they  raise  the  market  on  less  scrupulous 
rivals,  and  provoke  the  enmity  of  influential  trading  firms.  Miss 
Gumming,  who  was  everywhere  most  hospitably  received  by  the 
missionaries,  was  doubtless  predisposed  in  their  favour ;  but,  un- 
less she  has  been  greatly  misinformed,  the  unpleasant  stories  she  has 
to  tell  of  the  transactions  of  some  of  these  traders  are  very  little  to 
their  credit.  They  are  said  to  have  first  asserted  their  ascendency 
by  artfully  fanning  inter-tribal  quarrels  and  selling  arms  to  the 
combatants  indifferently.  They  accepted  payment  in  tracts  of  fer- 
tile land,  transferred  to  them  at  an  almost  nominal  value,  and  their 
ships  brought  them  freights  of  foreign  labourers,  who  were  slaves 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Far  worse  seem  to  have  been  the 
proceedings  of  some  of  the  men  who  embarked  in  the  business 
of  sandal--\vood-cutting.  They  promised  goods  in  barter  for  so 
much  sandal-wood  to  be  delivered  on  board,  and  then  frequently 
sailed  away  without  payment,  laughing  at  the  disgust  of  the 
labourers.  They  bombarded  exposed  villages  which  refused  to 
supply  them  gratis.  They  inveigled  chiefs  on  board,  stipulating 
for  so  much  wood  by  way  of  ransom,  and  sometimes  carrying 
them  oft"  after  all,  even  when  the  ransom  had  been  duly  delivered. 
They  stole  pigs,  and  pillaged  provision  grounds  for  their  sea  stores. 
And  on  slight  provocation,  or  none  at  all,  they  were  guilty  of 
deeds  of  horrid  butchery.  Taking  into  account  these  facts,  which 
are  based  on  consular  reports,  is  it  surprising  tliat  the  natives 
should  frequently  have  retaliateil,  and  that  in  almost  every  case 
of  "  another  atrocity  in  the  South  Seas  "  the  innocent  and  un- 
suspecting should  have  suffered  for  the  guilty  P  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  European  society  in 
Samoa  should  have  been  a  little  "  mixed " ;  the  more  so  that 
Samoa  has  always  been  a  sort  of  sanctuary  for  adventurers,  wliose 
antecedents  would  seldom  bear  investigation. 

At  Tahiti  the  moral  tone  seems  to  have  been  decidedly 
higher.  The  author  was  cordially  welcomed  there  by  a  certain 
Mrs.  Brander,  tlie  wife  of  a  cadet  of  an  old  Morayshire  family, 
who  had  gradually  got  together  a  magnificent  business.  Mr. 
Brander  appears  to  have  amassed  his  handsome  fortune  honour- 
ably ;  and  he  had  certainly  formed  local  connexions  of  the  higjhest 
distinction,  his  family  having  intermarried  with  the  Koyal  House. 
It  sounds  odd  to  hear  of  the  young  King  and  Queen  dropping  in 
in  a  friendly  way  at  the  social  meetings  of  their  mercantile  kins- 
folk. Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  the  many  quaint  enter- 
tainments at  which  Miss  Gumming  assisted  during  her  cruise  was 
a  great  native  festival  given  by  Mrs.  Brander  in  honour  of  Admiral 
de  Horsey  and  the  officers  of  11. M.S.  Shah.  Vehicles  had 
been  chartered  to  convey  the  company  to  the  lady's  country  seat 
from  the  neighbouring  seaport.  In  place  of  the  Oriental  bath, 
towels  and  a  bathing  dress  were  provided  for  all  and  sundry  who 
cared  to  refresh  themselves  with  headers  in  the  adjacent  stream. 
The  guests,  like  the  ancient  Komans,  were  crowned  with  wreaths 
of  flowers,  twined  by  the  fair  Angers  of  maidens  of  Tahiti,  and 
the  feast  was  spread  on  a  grassy  bank  under  a  booth  run  up  with 
bamboos,  and  thatched  with  cocoa  leaves.  The  table  cloths,  of 
fresh  banana  leaves,  were  laid  out  under  long  festoons  of  flowing 
creepers  ;  pigs  and  poultry  of  all  kinds  were  cooked  in  endless 
variety  and  profusion,  while  the  eccentric  specimens  of  the  sea  and 
shell-fish  would  have  astonished  the  habitues  of  the  "  Ship  "  or  the 
"  Trafalgar."  The  dessert  was  naturally  in  keeping  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  and  vegetation ;  the  only  native  beverage  was 
the  fresh  'uilk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  though,  with  an  incongruity  that 
we  presume  was  not  severely  criticized,  champagne  and  other  wines 
circulated  in  abundance.  The  banquet  could  have  left  nothing  to 
desire;  but  some  of  the  senior  guests  rather  objected  to  folding  up 
their  unaccustomed  limbs  on  the  cocoa-matting  instead  of  sitting 
down  upon  Ghrislian  chairs.  The  table  service  was  equally  simple 
and  characteristic.  Piles  of  the  broad  bread-fruit  leaves  did  duty 
for  plates  ;  semi-cocoanut  shells  served  for  tumblers,  while  chopped 
cocoanutand  sea- water  took  the  place  of  the  contents  of  our  cruets, 
and  was  used  as  a  universal  seasoning.  Altogether  these  volumes 
are  extremely  entertaining,  and  they  contain  much  valuable  in- 
formation besides  as  to  the  progress  of  civilization  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  islands.  The  brightness  that  made  Miss  Gordon 
Gumming  a  universally  welcome,  guest  is  reflected  in  every  one 
of  her  chapters ;  and  her  style  is  as  fresh  and  clear  as  it  is  simple 
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and  iinafFected.  She  could  hardly  have  received  a  more  flatteriofr 
tribute  to  her  social  qualities  than  in  the  invitation  which  she 
readily  accepted,  and  which  suggested  the  title  of  her  IdooIc.  The 
captain  and  oflicers  of  the  French  ship,  the  Scujnelaij,  with  the 
Catholic  Bishop  whona  they  were  conveying  on  a  pastoral  tour 
round  his  scattered  diocese,  urged  the  English  lady  to  accompany 
them,  and  succeeded  by  their  delicate  and  thoughtful  attentions  in 
making  a  most  interesting  cruise  doubly  enjoyable.  "We  may  add 
that  the  illustrations  of  the  scenery  of  the  Pacific  do  no  little 
credit  to  Miss  Cumming'a  artistic  talents. 


THE  WHITE  SEA.  PEXIXSULA.* 

MR.  RA.E  is  a  genuine  explorer,  endowed  with  a  real  passion 
for  untrodden  ways.  Last  year  it  drove  him  into  one  of  the 
most  dreary  parts  of  the  habitable  world — the  peninsula,  almost 
entirely  abandoned  to  Lapps  and  mosquitoes,  which  lies  between 
the  White  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Mr.  llae  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  patient  good-humour  with  which  he  has  encountered 
and  narrated  the  numerous  discomforts  which  such  a  journey 
entails.  A  somewhat  less  bulky  volume  than  his  White  i>ca 
Peninsula  might,  it  is  true,  have  sulhced  to  contain  the  results  of 
his  expedition.  But  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  writer 
who  has  had  the  courage  to  labour  in  so  new  a  lield.  The  ex- 
treme North  has  its  charms,  it  seems,  though  they  scarcely  appear 
to  compensate  for  their  attendant  miseries.  Mr.  Rao  says  at  the 
end  of  his  book : — 

The  sun  Wits  never  clouded,  the  fresh  Xorth  Wind  never  ab.itcd,  and  on 
the  fouith  day  wo  crossed  the  Arctic  cirele.  It  was  a  warm  gulden  even- 
ing, the  water  had  the  lovely  transparent  colour  of  chalcoduuy,  and  there 
■was  a  glorious  swell  on  the  sea. 

It  must  be  nights  such  as  this  that  fascinate  one,  and,  eflfircing  miseries, 
awaken  a  longing  for  the  Arctic — so  great  as  to  be  almost  unaccountable  ; 
greater  even  than  the  longing  alter  old  pictures,  noble  buildings,  or  the 
buried  past,  and  e'|ual  to  the  unfidQUed  longings  of  a  dream. 

Sometimes  sailing  in  an  open  boat,  drenched  and  cold,  and 
sweeping  aloug  over  huge  waves,  with  a  double-reefed  mainsail  ; 
or  floating  along  rivers,  the  banks  of  which  were  lined  with  uncouth 
masses  of  ice,  twenty  feet  high,  while  the  soft  northern  sunlight 
lingered  at  midnight  on  the  tops  of  the  great  purple  clill's  on  either 
side;  or  circumventing  rapids  which  "an  American  lady  would 
have  called  a  stylish  cascade  " ;  at  other  times  walking  through 
■woods  of  pine,  iir,  brilliant  green  larch,  and  birches  which  dis- 
play their  delicate  foliage  above  "  a  silvery  carpet  of  reindeer 
moss  "  ;  or  wandering  about  like  "  the  lost  creatures  iu  a  deserted 
■world"  on  the  wide  lonely  tiindra,  that  dreary  combination  of  moor 
and  marsh  ;  or  camping  out  among  lovely  Arctic.plants  and  fruits  '' 
■which  "  are  lavished  by  millions  of  acres  in  these  regions  where 
no  soul  or  animal  lives  to  consume  them"';  everywhere  Mr.  Rae 
found  new  delights.  With  the  natives  he  constantly  made  friends. 
At  Varovnia,  for  instance,  he  breakfasted  one  midnight  in  a  hut 
occupied  by  a  woman  and  four  girls,  and  was  joined  in  tea-drink- 
ing by  his  two  Karelian  boatwomen.  "  Of  eight  faces  six  were 
pretty,  and  all  were  modest  and  pleasant."  And  at  Kola  he  in- 
troduced the  game  of  cricket,  which  proved  so  fascinating  to  the 
Lapp  mind  that  the  native  players  returned  to  the  ground  alter 
the  match  was  over,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  renew  their 
friendly  strife.  As  a  specimen  of  the  scenes  Mr.  liae  has 
graphically  described,  we  may  select  the  following  sketch  of  the 
view  near  Kouzomen  on  the  White  8ea : — 

Late  one  night  we  walked  down  to  the  beach  fir  fro<h  iiir.  Wo  passed 
two  white  wooden  churches  with  red  roofs.  Uouud  tlicui,  .mt  i.f  the  bare 
j'ellow  sand,  rose  a  thick  crop  of  wooden  crosses— an  iiik  ikI.mxI  burial- 
place.  We  walked  over  the  dry  flat  sand  for  a  mile,  avA  c;iiiic  wliere 
lay  the  delicate  summer  sea,  Ihislied  with  jiale  pink.  Ilniui.lrd  \s  ,iv.  scuili  d 
and  broke  )nusically,  and  white  foam  swept  silently  on  to  the  smuotli  sand. 
The  sea  became,  as  it  sometimes  did  towards  mid'ai;^ht  aud  dawn,  smo(jtb 
and  white  .as  milk.  Behind  us  nortliW.'U'tl  lay  Kouzomen,  a  low  litie  of 
hlaek  dots  iu  intense  shade,  under  a  delicious  pink  sky  :  and  on  the  horizon 
lay  the  misty  golden  light  of  the  scarcely  obscured  midnight  sun. 

Dreary  as  Lapland  must  be  during  the  long  -winter  season,  yet 
its  natives  love  it,  and  are  even  subject  to  nostalgia  when  removed 
from  it.  Thirty  years  ago,  a  young  Lapp  girl  was  talcen  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  she  "received  a  superior  education,  was  kindly 
treated,  and  seemed  happy.''  But  two  yeais  later  a  party  of 
Samoyedes  visited  that  city.  "The  Lapp  girl  saw  their  tent, 
sledge,  and  reindeer,  and  disappeared  to  her  home."  In  the  same 
way  a  Lapp  youth,  who  entered  the  Swedish  armv  and  rose  to 
be  a  captam,  found  civilization  intolerable,  and  reiiounced  it  iu 
favour  of  his  native  barbarism.  For  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland 
are  for  the  most  part  a  barbarous  people,  thouo-li  they  treated  Mr. 
Rae  with  no  small  kindness.  They  are  much  addicted  to  spiritual- 
ism, for  their  nervous  system  is  feeble,  "  and  ecstasy  cumes  to 
them  without  much  provocation  or  eli'ort."  They  believe  in  medi- 
Cine-men  who  assert  that  they  have  the  power  of  travelliuo-  to 
tne  region  of  the  dead,  and  of  there  propitiatin-  those  dece.ased 
relatives  who,  when  angry,  are  the  cause  of  all  illness.  In  .^hosts 
all  Lapps  believe,  especially  iu  those  of  deserted  children.  Should 
one  ot_  these  be  encountered,  it  at  once  reveals  its  unnatural 
mothers  name.  Wherefore  it  occurs  that  "  Lapp  children  thus 
put  oui  ol  the  way  have  been  found  with  their  t^m-ues  cat  out, 
lest  they  should  betray  their  parentage."    The  Northern  Li-hts 
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are  believed  to  "  bring  wind  and  storms,  woe  and  sickness,"  and 
there  are  recognized  in  them  hands  and  feet  and  other  super- 
natural forms.  They  are  even  credited  with  the  power  of  destroy- 
ing life,  which  proves  that  familiarity  does  not  always  breed 
contempt.  Some  little  time  ago  they  are  supposed  to  have  killed 
one  nuan,  and  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  death  by 
hanging  of  another.  They  suddenly  blazed  forth  around  a  house. 
After  they  had  vanished,  its  owner  was  found  dead,  hanging  from 
a  beam.  Similar  ideas  prevail  among  tiie  Samoyedes,  whose 
religion  can  only  be  regarded  as  "  idolatry,  with  a  slight  varnish 
of  Christianity."  To  the  failings,  however,  of  these  uncultivated 
dwellers  in  the  inhospitable  North,  a  kindl)'  traveller  like  Mr. 
llae  is  readily  a  little  blind,  knowing  how  hard  are  the  lives  they 
lead,  how  stern  a  stepmother  is  Nature  to  them,  how  little 
their  rulers  do  to  alleviate  their  liardships.  When  ihey  are  ill, 
they  have  no  medical  man  to  appeal  to.  It  is  indeed  hard,  as  Mr. 
Rae  says,  "  that  not  even  an  apothecary's  assistant  can  be  found 
on  these  thirteen  hundred  miles  of  coast  between  Vardii  and 
Archangel."  When  they  make  purchases  from  traders  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  exorbitant  sums  for  what  could  be  supplied  from 
Governnieut  stores  at  reasonable  rates.  But,  "  not^^  ithstaudiug 
repeated  representations  to  St.  Petersburg,  made  by  dill'erent 
Archangel  governors,  things  are  allowed  to  go  on  in  their  old 
way."  And  the  Russian  clergy  do  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
for  their  flocks.    Well  may  Mr.  Rae  say  : — 

We  left  the  White  Sea  Peninsula  wish  sad  impressions.  It  was  the 
scene  of  so  mueli  unncc  r~arv  pi  \  rrty  mi  l  snlfering — the  fruits  of  Govern- 
ment neglect,  ui  i:;iMr:iiiri' ..u;ii'i'-.tii.iii)i ;  it  seemed  to  be  the  abode  of 
fatherless  children  and  widows,  and  all  that  are  desolate  and  oppressed. 

Speaking  generally,  Mr.  Rae's  book  deserves  high  praise.  But  it 
has  its  faults.  Sometimes  he  is  tedious,  as  in  the  account  of 
Solovetsk  at  p.  172,  given  in  the  true  guide-book  style.  Now  tmd 
then  he  tells  old  stories,  as  when  he  states  that  "  Not  long  since 
a  Russian  peasant  was  acquitted  who,  to  save  his  own  life,  had 
thrown  from  his  sledge  his  children  one  by  one  to  a  pack  of 
wolves."  Perhaps  this  statement  is  due  to  an  imperfect  remem- 
brance of  Mr.  Browning's  "  Ivan  Ivanovitch."  And  the  English 
sailor's  remark  to  his  friend  during  a  storm  at  sea,  "  Don't  you 
pity  poor  devils  caught  out  at  a  picnic  in  weather  like  this  Y  '"  is  a 
pour  variant  of  a  saying  made  immortal  by  verse.  Many  of  Mr. 
Rae's  merry  jests  are  thrust  into  his  narrative  without  just  reason, 
a  vexatious  process  in  most  cases,  though  indulgence  may  be 
shown  to  such  a  story  as  the  following,  inopportune  as  it  may 
seem  : — 

A  iJutcliman  in  Xew  York  took  a  friend  to  breakfast  at  a  restaurant, 
and  will  ii  he  received  bis  bill  he  came  out  storming  at  the  landlord.  My 
viri.ill,  ^aid  his  companion :  do  not  get  angry.  Gob  is  goot.  De  man  is 
liiiuiiished  already  :  a  have  my  bocket  full  mit  sboous. 

Mr.  Rae  does  not  profess  to  know  Russian  well,  but  he  quotes 
it  fearlessly.  The  consequence  is  that  we  find  such  slips  as 
this.  Speaking  of  "  the  Russian  shrine  of  Boris  Gleb  "  he  says : — 
"  The  chapel,  named  in  honour  of  the  Muscovite  Saint  Boris — 
Gleb  meaning  Shrine  or  Retreat — was  built  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury." The  chapel  is  undoubtedly  dedicated  to  the  Russian  equi- 
valents for  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  sainted  brothers  Boris  and  Gleb, 
the  martyred  sons  of  Vladimir  the  Great.  Again,  in  speaking 
with  just  and  generous  indignation  of  the  deportation  of  "nine- 
teen members  of  the  sect  of  milk-drinking  Sabbatarians,"  who  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Kazan  Tribunal  "  on  account  of  their 
having  sought  to  disseminate  their  doctrines,"  he  adds,  "  This  last 
paragraph  does  not  require  italics,"  evidently  thinking  the  exiles 
had  been  punished  for  spreading  ideas  iu  favour  of  drinking  milk  as 
opposed  to  alcohol,  for  he  tells  the  story  in  the  course  of  a 
deuuuciation  of  Russian  drunkenness.  Noav  every  one  will  share 
Mr.  Rae's  indignation  at  the  persecution  of  the  harmless  Mulokani, 
or  "  Milkists."  But  they  derive  their  name,  according  to  some 
Russian  authorities,  from  their  habit  of  abstaining  from  meat  and 
living  chiefly  on  a  milk  diet ;  according  to  others,  from  the  fact  of 
their  ignoring  the  fasts  appointed  by  the  Church,  and  partaking  of 
mil];y  products  on  Wednesdays  aud  Fridays.  It  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  tliey  ever  take  milk  as  a  beverage.  The  principal  excuse 
which  the  Government  has  for  persecuting  them  is  that  they 
carry  their  objection  to  the  shedding  of  blood  so  far  that  they 
protest  against  military  service.  But  these  are  not  very  im- 
portant matters.  We  prefer  to  call  attention  to  Mr.  Rae's 
amusing  description  of  the  seagulls  at  Solovetsk  (pp.  169,  170), 
which  were  "  as  much  cared  for  as  sacred  storks.  The  old 
gulls  assumed  airs  of  sanctity;  but,  if  we  pretended  to  stroke  a 
young  one,  they  were  furious  in  a  moment.  They  were  as  arro- 
gant as  if  the  monastery  had  beeu  built  for  their  convenience." 
Equally  good  is  the  study  of  the  mosquito,  with  illustrations,  at 
p.  504  :— 

I  ivatch  him  settle  on  the  tiller  near  my  head.  He  raises  his  legs  m 
turns,  like  the  lingers  of  a  pianist.  He  lifts  one  in  the  air  and  works 
rapidly  with  the  otliers.  He  takes  two  or  three  experimental  paces,  and 
then  beats  time  with  his  two  au',enn;e,  like  tiie  conductor  of  an  orchestra. 
He  examines  the  tiller  with  his  proboscis,  and  finds  it  is  not  tasty :  then 
he  sits  down  on  two  hind  legs  and  looks  about  him.  He  elevates  his 
proboscis  like  a  tolescof  e,  as  if  to  look  out  to  sea,  then  smoothes  it  down 
with  his  forefeet.. 

Mr.  Rae  writes  in  a  kindly  spirit  about  almost  all  the  people 
ho  met  in  the  dreary  land  he  visited.  As  he  says,  "  we  have  but 
to  identify  ourselves  with  our  fellow-creatures  to  find  warm 
hearts,  virtues,  and  refinement  among  the  very  outcasts  of  man- 
kind. Friendliness  and  courtesy  will  go  further  than  money,  aud 
a  joke  is  a  better  weapon  than  a  revolver."    He  is  well  a-ware  of 
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the  fiiilings  of  the  North  Iliissian  peasants,  of  whom  he  remarks 
that  using  au  axe  and  kindling  a  fire  are  the  only  duties  in  -wliich 
they  lose  no  time.  But  then  time  is  a  drug  in  the  Kiissian  market, 
at  all  events  in  the  extreme  North.  In  the  hundreds  of  liussian 
homes  he  visited,  he  says  he  saw  but  one  clock  going,  and  that 
■was  an  English  one.    But  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

The  poor  people  have  other  qualities,  however,  that  entitle  them  to 
respect.  We  have  wanderetl  agaiu  and  ai;ain  amonp;  the  peasants,  leaving 
our  effects  unwatchecl  and  unsecured  :  and  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
theft  or  piece  of  spitefulness  at  Siem  Ostrova,  we  never  missed  so  much  as 
a  piece  of  sugar.  Of  the  class  immediately  above  the  peasants,  those  who 
are  in  the  position  of  making  bargains  or  receiving  money  otherwise  than 
as  wages,  we  have  a  different  opinion.  As  to  the  miserably  underpaid 
tchhwvniks  or  officials :  if  they  attempt  to  add  to  their  incomes,  they  are 
hardly  to  be  blamed. 

For  the  benefit  of  lovers  of  folk-lore  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
book  contains  four  Samoyede  and  seventeen  Lapp  popular  tales. 
The  illustrations,  mostly  etched  by  the  author,  are  genuine  and 
good. 


STRANGE  CHAPMAN.' 

THE  curious  weakness,  or  the  equally  curious  strength  (it  is 
really  not  easy  to  decide  on  the  more  appropriate  expression), 
which  Mr.  Marshall  displayed  in  Monsell  JJajhy  reappears  in  this 
book.  The  reader  has  almost  too  good  measure  in  respect  of 
incident  and  matter,  although  there  is  often  room  for  a  great  deal 
of  improvement  in  the  point  of  manner.  A  mysterious  man 
dying  in  Australia  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  leaving  that 
friend  not  only  guardian  to  his  children,  but  heir  in  case  of  those 
children's  death ;  a  wicked  plot  on  the  guardian's  part ;  a  kid- 
napping ;  much  life,  low  and  other,  in  Northumberland  and  York- 
shire ;  an  elaborate  picture  of  clerical  society  in  Sheffield,  of  the 
infamous  crimes  which  disgraced  that  town  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
of  the  flood  which  followed ;  the  righting  of  the  wronged  heirs — 
this  is  literally  but  a  small  part  of  the  fare  which  Mr.  Marshall's 
exuberant  hospitality  has  provided.  He  delights  in  establishing 
the  most  unexpected  and  recondite  connexions  between  his  dif- 
ferent characters — connexions  which  have  comparatively  little  to 
do  with  the  story,  but  which  complicate  and  entangle  it  in  an 
embarrassment  of  riches.  His  receivers  of  stolen  goods  (or,  at 
least,  stolen  children)  are  old  loves  of  his  wicked  guardian "s ;  his 
virtuous  uncles  are  old  sweethearts  of  the  wicked  guardian's  wife; 
his  ruffians,  who  try  to  murder  heroes  in  the  streets  of  Shefiield, 
are  strangely  connected  with  the  faithless  nurses  who  kidnapped 
that  hero  twenty  years  before ;  his  sham  curates  in  the  third 
■volume  are  his  private  detectives  in  the  first.  It  is  not  that  the 
world  is  not  in  reality  quite  small  enough  for  these  coincidences, 
nor  that  Mr.  Marshall  does  not  manage  them  with  very  tolerable 
skill :  but  this  abundance  of  matter  produces  a  feeling  which  may 
be  called  one  of  mental  indigestion.  The  hapless  reader  re- 
members the  youthful  glutton  of  the  legend,  and  feels  inclined  to 
beg  to  be  "  stood  up." 

As  before,  also,  Mi\  Marshall  is  better  in  his  local  descriptions, 
in  his  sketches  of  the  manners  of  out-of-the-way  places,  and  so 
forth,  than  in  his  passages  of  reflection  or  his  studies  of  ordinary 
character.  His  satire  on  the  Sheffield  Evangelicals  is  well-inten- 
tioned, but  notaltogether  effective  from  atoo  indiscriminate  adoption 
and  a  too  frequent  repetition  of  certain  commonplaces.  We  believe 
it  to  be  a  mysterious  but  well-ascertained  fact  that  Evangelicalism 
does  connote  a  weakness  for  muffins  and  other  buttered  cakes.  But 
the  fact  has  been  so  often  made  use  of  for  sarcastic  purposes  that 
it  has  nearly  as  little  power  of  provoking  mirth  as  a  joke  against 
an  alderman  or  a  volunteer.  It  has  also  to  be  confessed  with 
sorrow  that  when  Mr.  Marshall  "talks  tall  "  (and  he  does  so  occa- 
sionally) he  is  more,  but  less  intentionally,  laughter-provoking 
than  when  he  is  satirical.  Here  is  a  specimen.  Mr.  Marshall  has 
taken  us  to  the  Roman  Wall,  and  is  going  to  introduce  us  to  some 
very  agreeable  Northumbrians,  including  a  delightful  rector  of  the 
old  school.  But  he  cannot  condescend  to  this  small  beer  without 
the  solace  of  some  strong  pages  about  the  Wall  and  its  associa- 
tions : — 

Up  thither  chariots  rolled,  bearing  reclining  beauty  clad  richly  in 
ornatus  or  chlann's,  her  diamond  fibula  aflash  with  the  imperishable  stones 
that  may  be  sheening  even  now  on  ivory  wrist  or  bust  of  some  English 
girl;  ay,  along  that  road  she  sped  in  the  gaj-  attire  which  had  been  aired 
in  the  Forum  or  the  Colosseum  or  glittered  on  the  Esquiline  in  the  Holland 
House  of  other  days. 

How  very  odd  it  was  of  Roman  ladies  to  have  their  garments 
aired  in  the  Forum  and  the  Colosseum  ! 

It  is  all  the  more  unfortunate  that  a  novelist  should  do  this  sort 
of  thing,  because  he  invariably  does  it  in  his  first  volume,  and  as 
near  the  beginning  as  possible.  This  puts  the  reader  in  an  irreve- 
rent frame  of  mind,  and  lamentable  consequences  .are  frequently  the 
result.  Any  reader,  however,  who  .allows  himself  to  yield  to  his 
natural  man  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Marshall's  book  will  make  a  mis- 
take. Mr.  Marshall  really  has  a  story  to  tell  when  he  has  finished 
indicating  the  usual  places  for  airing  garments  in  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  This  indication  of  time  is  not  mere  flippancy  ;  it 
is  chronologically  exact.  For  the  introduction  of  the  story  (which 
comes  before  the  Roman  Wall  is  reached,  and  which  p.asses  partly 
in  Australia  and  partly  on  board  the  vessel  which  is  taking  home  the 
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villain),  we  do  not  greatly  care.  Indeed  this  villain,  John  Dacre 
Mumford,  is  not  good  for  much,  and  the  best  of  him  is  that  after 
a  short  time  he  steps  aside  altogether  only  to  reappear  at  the 
close  and  be  poetically  "  justified." 

The  characters  who  take  his  place  on  the  stage  are  much  better. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  Northumbrian  parson  already 
referred  to,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fossett.  This  excellent  person, 
unfortunately,  does  not  keep  the  reader  company  very  long,  being 
removed  earlj'  from  a  world  whicli  was  not  worthy  of  him.  But 
while  he  lasts  he  gives  us  some  very  pleasing  experiences.  One  in 
particular  may  be  cited.  Mr.  Fossett  pursues  the  old  plan  (we 
cannot  say  how  it  answers,  for  we  never  tried  it)  of  burying  his 
legs  of  mutton  and  suchlike  things  instead  of  hanging  them. 
One  of  the  parish  scandalmongers  sees  him  performing  this  singular 
operation  at  nightfall,  and  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  a  wicked 
mystery  of  some  sort  is  going  on  at  the  parsonage.  A  warrant  is 
procured,  the  Scotch  constable  arrives  with  joy  to  make  his 
search — by  the  way,  Mr.  Marshall  seems  a  little  vague  as  to  the 
formalities  necessary  for  such  a  proceeding  as  this — into  the 
iniquities  of  "  the  minister,"  and  is  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
the  said  minister's  future  dinner.  A  passage  of  arras  between  this 
reverend  man  and  the  villain  Mumford  is  also  very  good.  How- 
ever, as  has  been  said,  death  removes  the  parson,  and  Mumford 
makes  the  best  of  his  opportunities.  He  succeeds  in  getting  the 
children  kidnapped,  and  commits  them  to  the  care  of  an  old 
acquaintance  and  something  more,  who  lives  in  a  shady  part 
of  a  town  which  might  be  any  one  of  a  score  of  towns 
between  the  Irish  and  the  North  Seas.  One  of  the  victims,  the 
boy,  is  recovered  by  a  faithful  domestic — the  Northumbrian  parson's 
housekeeper — and  he,  Strange  Chapman  in  ordinary  nomen- 
clature, though  his  proper  name  is  L'Estrauge,  is  the  l^ro  of  the 
book.  He  is  recognized  in  a  grudging  sort  of  fashion  by  his 
father's  brother,  Sylvester  Chapman,  who  is  prevented  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fossett  and  the  machinations  of  Mumford  from 
knowing  the  full  truth  about  his  brother,  his  nephew,  and  his 
niece;  but  Strange  Chapman  is  duly  educated,  sent  to  Cambridge, 
and  finally  installed  in  a  curacy  at  Sheffield,  which  Mr.  Marshall, 
with  the  inscrutable  weakness  for  transparent  name-disguises 
which  seems  to  beset  novelists,  denominates  Whittlemore. 

The  real  interest  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  book  consists 
almost  wholly,  !i3  has  been  hinted  already,  in  the  sketch,  evidently 
drawn  from  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  of  the 
lower  life  of  that  curious  society  which  was  made  known  to  a 
horrified  England  fifteen  years  ago.  The  worldly  fortunes  of 
Strange  Chapman :  his  battles  with  his  slimy  Rector,  who  will  not 
let  him  preach  and  takes  away  his  character  behind  his  back ; 
the  "she-bishop,"  who  there  as  everywhere  is  the  nursing-mother 
of  Evangelicalism ;  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Knowles,  who  is  the 
second  scoundrel,  to  use  dramatic  phraseology,  of  the  story  ;  the 
good  Lawyer  Witton,  who  in  the  same  way  is  the  second  good 
angel ;  and  a  great  many  other  persons,  especially  a  very  crisp  but 
too  little  developed  Calvinistic  parson,  who  is  better  than  his  form 
of  creed — all  these  things  and  persons  receive  due  attention ; 
attention,  that  is  to  say,  which  is  due  from  the  general  point  of 
view  of  the  story-teller.  But  most  people  who  read  the  book  will 
take  a  good  deal  more  interest  in  the  ratteners  and  the  rattened, 
as  well  as  in  the  really  powerful  description  of  the  great  deluge 
which  tried  to  wipe  Sheffield  out  of  the  list  of  English  towns,  than 
in  the  restitution  of  Strange  to  the  dignity  of  his  full  prtenomen  ; 
and  the  possession  of  his  father's  property.  Parson  Chapman 
is  introduced  as  a  somewhat  muscular  Christian,  and  there- 
fore, as  I'nnch  has  just  informed  au  astonished  world,  an 
ancestor  of  "  testhetes."  He,  being  young,  sincere,  and  rather  a 
favourite  v/ith  his  poor,  is  not  at  all  content  to  take  the 
ordinary  tone  of  Sheffield  society  during  the  tyraan}' of  Broadhead, 
who,  with  the  same  incomprehensible  craving  for  an  alias  which, 
has  been  already  noticed,  is  called  Wideface.  He  accordingly  gets 
into  the  black  books  of  the  agitators,  and  it  is  easy  for  his  old 
enemies  to  suborn  ruffians  against  him,  though  he  has  committed 
no  definite  crime  against  trade  rules.  The  actual  incidents  of  this 
part  of  the  book  are  by  no  means  ill  told,  and  the}'  have  special 
importance  in  the  light  which  they  throw  just  now  on  a  not  alto- 
gether dissimilar  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  as  to  which  great  non- 
sense has  been  talked  by  thoughtless  or  ill-informed  persons. 
Those  Englishmen  who  from  their  easy-chairs  blame  Irish  . 
landlords  for  not  making  more  head  against  Boycotting  and 
No  Rent,  may  read  Mr.  IMarshall  with  a  great  deal  of  profit.  The 
complete  slavery  (for  no  other  word  is  applicable)  to  which  the  ' 
members  of  secret  associations  give  themselves  up  ;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  coterie  morality  entirely  diftijrent  from  the  morality  of 
ordinary  life ;  the  impossibility,  or  almost  impossibility,  of  break- 
ing into  the  charmed  circle  from  outside  ;  the  helplessness  of  the 
police  and  the  upper  orders ;  the  practical  reduction  of  society  to 
the  backwoods  condition  in  which  every  man's  hand  must  guard  [ 
his  own  head,  if  it  is  to  be  guarded  .at  all,  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  j 
better  indicated  than  in  Mr.  Marshall's  pages.  Men  forget  now- 
adays with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  picture 
may  seem  overwrought  to  some  persons  who  have  short  memories, 
or  who  did  not  take  any  particular  interest  in  the  matter  .at  the 
time.  .But  any  doubter  who  does  not  want  to  take  the  trouble  of 
inquiry  for  himself  may  accept  an  assurance  that  Mr.  Marshall's 
account  can  be  justified  by  chapter  and  verse  in  almost  every  single 
particular.  Not  much  less  striking  is  the  account  of  the  flood 
occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  reservoir,  perhaps  the  most 

I  ghastly  scene,  to  judge  from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  which 

\  has  been  witnessed  in  Euirland  during  this  century. 
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I  It  is  undoulDtedly  a  matter  for  regret  that  a  book  which  is  so  good 
HS  Mr.  Marshall's  should  not  be  better ;  though,  even  as  it  is,  it 
can  be  recommended  -with  more  confidence  than  most  novels. 
Except  in  a  very  few  instances,  the  novel-reader  seems  to  be  left 
'to  the  choice  between  the  work  of  skilled  hands  who  do  not 
care  to  put  any  more  substance  into  their  books  than  just  suffi- 
cient to  carry  them  to  the  end  of  the  three  volumes,  and  the  work 
of  novices  who  waste  (or,  at  any  rate,  do  not  make  the  most  of) 
the  results  of  their  industry  and  observation  by  insufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  general  principles  of  construction.  Half  the  matter  in 
this  book,  with  a  little  more  skill  in  manner,  would  have  made  the 
author  a  not  unworthy  rival  to  Mr.  Blackmore — the  Blackmore  of 
what  may  be  called  Britannia  Int'elix,  as  contrasted  with  the 
happy  Western  land  where  hurry  has  not  yet  penetrated.  The 
book,  however,  is,  on  the  whole,  an  improvement  on  Monsell 
JDighy,  and,  with  the  ever-cheering  examples  of  Balzac  and  other 
less  famous  novelists  before  him,  there  is  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Marshall  should  not  go  on  improving.  The  great  fear  in  such 
cases  is  that  a  man's  power  of  observation  or  imagination  should 
give  in  just  as  his  merely  workmanlike  faculty  is  beginning  to  be 
respectable.  The  unkind  fates  have  provided  us  with  more  than 
one  example  of  this  in  these  days.  However,  Mr.  Marshall  has 
one  great  advantage  in  his  field  of  work.  The  humours  of 
Northumbria  (in  the  large  sense)  are  infinite,  and  they  have  as 
yet  been  only  very  imperfectly  made  use  of  by  novelists.  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Marshall  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  them,  and  a 
thorough  sympathy  with  them,  and  the  material  thus  given  ought 
to  outlast  at  least  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments  to  give  him 
command  of  it.  Generally  speaking,  the  cautions  of  which  he  is 
in  need  are  these — to  simplify  his  general  story  and  concentrate 
his  interest ;  to  give  his  hero  a  more  definite  character  and  his 
heroine  some  character,  whether  definite  or  not ;  to  shun  parabuscs 
of  fine  language,  and  resist  the  devil  uncompromisingly  in  the 
matter  of  stock  satire.  Which  things  if  he  observes  steadfastly, 
lie  ought  to  do  well. 


ABIEEICAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  most  valuable  of  our  scanty  supply  of  American  books 
for  the  present  month  is  not  American  at  all,  save  in  the 
accident  of  publication.  It  is  a  new  edition  of  the  greatest  of  all 
those  authors  who  are  claimed,  and  claimed  of  right,  as  common 
to  both  the  great  sections  of  the  Englisli-speaking  race.  The 
literature  in  which  our  Transatlantic  kinsmen  have,  as  in  our 
Common  Law,  a  joint  inheritance  is  not  very  extensive  ;  and  on  the 
whole,  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  excepted,  Shakspeare  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  larger  half  of  it.  Messrs.  Ginn  and  Heath 
of  Boston  have  brought  out  the  entire  works  of  Shakspeare  (i)  in 
twenty  slim  octavo  volumes,  a  convenient  and  not  expensive 
form,  and  one  likely  to  render  the  edition  especially  popular  in  a 
country  where,  in  the  absence  of  circulating  libraries,  the  practice 
of  book-buying,  so  nearly  extinct  in  England,  is  still  general. 
Price  is  for  this  reason  a  paramount  consideration  in  the  popu- 
larity of  American  books ;  it  is  this  which  gives  to  the  stolen 
goods  of  American  publishers  so  irresistible  an  advantage  in 
the  market,  and  which  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  Ameri- 
can authors,  except  the  very  few  whose  works  belong  to  the 
list_  of  English  classics  or  are  standard  books  on  their  own 
subjects,  to  obtain  an  extensive  popularity  and  fair  remu- 
neration from  their  own  countrymen.  Few  Americans  dream 
of  giving  for  standard  editions  the  prices  that  Englishmen  do 
not  grudge,  and  this  not  merely  because  large  or  easy  for- 
tunes are  rarer  than  with  us,  but  because  the  amount  laid  out 
in  general  literature  is  so  much  larger.  For  this  as  for 
more  obvious  reasons,  an  easily  accessible  and  yet  convenient  and 
legible  edition  of  Shakspeare  at  a  moderate  price  is  likely  to  com- 
mand an  even  larger  sale  in  the  States  than  here.  The  present 
work  will  hardly  compete  with  those  accessible  to  the  English 
purchaser,  who,  buying  but  a  score  or  two  of  standard  books,  can 
afi'ord  the  best  or  most  attractive  editions ;  but  it  is,  we  believe, 
exactly  suited  to  the  Transatlantic  taste.  It  has  a  double  series  of 
notes— one  set  explanatory  of  the  text,  at  the  foot  of  each  page, 
the  other  of  a  more  general  character  at  the  close  of  each  volume. 

Mr.  Appleton  Morgan  (2)  is  doing  his  utmost  to  prove  the  title 
•of  these  and  other  editions  of  the  arch-dramatist  of  the  English 
race  a  falsehood  or  a  forgery.  The  idea  that  Shakspeare  could  not 
possibly  have  written  Shakspeare's  plays  is  not  a  very  new  one.  All 
that  we  k-now— and  it  is  strange  how  very  little  we  know— of  the 
most  popular  of  English  authors,  certainly  goes,  not  to  prove  that 
he  could  not  have  written  any  or  all  his  plays,  but  to  render  their 
production  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  of  literary  history. 
Mr.  Appleton  Morgan  eflectively  compares  Bunyan,  as  described 
by  Macaulay,  with  Shakspeare.  The  latter  lived,  if  not  in  a  less 
educated  age,  yet  m  an  age  when  education  was  even  less  generally 
difiused  than  m  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  tinker's  knowledge 
ot  literature  and  history  was  almost  limited  to  the  Bible ;  his 


(i)  The  Complete  Works  of  William  Shalispeare.  With  a  Life  of  the  Poet, 
Explanatory  loot-notes,  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Glossarial  Index.  Harvard 
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XiZtT-  'H  ^PPl.^'o."  Morgan,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Author  of  "The  Law  of 
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vocabulary,  though  copious,  is  that  of  an  uneducated  man — of  aman, 
at  any  rate,  whose  education  was  derived  from  a  very  few  books,  and 
whose  vocabulary  doubtless  was  chiefly  enlarged  by  his  familiarity 
with  the  pulpit  oratory  of  the  Puritans.  Shakspeare's  language, 
Shakspeare's  subjects,  Shakspeare's  allusions,  are  those  of  a  man 
of  very  liberal  culture  and  very  extensive  experience.  His 
familiarity  with  the  classics,  if  it  be  such  as  might  have  been 
acquired  at  second-hand,  is  such  as  perhaps  no  other  actor 
or  man  of  the  same  rank  in  that  day  possessed.  On  his 
curious  familiarity  with  the  maxims  and,  what  is  still  more 
surprising,  with  the  diction  of  English  law  much  has  been 
written.  His  knowledge  of  other  subjects  still  less  familiar 
in  that  day  is  equally  striking,  if  not  equally  extensive. 
There  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  knowledge  to  which  allu- 
sions, generally  apt,  pointed,  and  marked,  may  not  be  found 
in  one  or  other  of  his  dramas.  This  impresses  the  ordinary 
reader  of  the  present  day  much  less  than  it  ought.  We  are 
accustomed  to  hear  schoolgirls  prattle  of  science,  history,  and  art 
on  the  strength  of  a  knowledge  e.xceedingly  shallow  and  limited, 
picked  up  sometimes  from  handbooks,  sometimes  from  desultory 
reading.  With  somewhat  more  caution  and  reserve,  and  with 
much  more  of  solid  knowledge,  because  conscious  that  they  do 
not  enjoy  the  immunity  of  girls  from  ridicule,  men  discuss  the 
same  questions  in  the  club  smoking-room ;  and  probably  few  well- 
educated  men  who  have  lived  in  society  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
outlines  of  any  of  the  great  popular  studies,  scientific  or  lite- 
rary. But  in  Shakspeare's  days  there  were  no  handbooks,  no  re- 
views, and  few  translations.  How,  then,  could  a  man  whose 
schooling  must  have  been  of  the  most  limited  kind  acquire  that 
wide  and  varied,  even  if  it  were  shallow,  knowledge  of  so  many 
subjects  which  the  writer  of  the  plays  certainly  possessed  ?  It 
hardly  seems  possible  that  he  had  lived  in  the  society  of  scholars, 
or  even  of  cultivated  gentlemen.  As  regards  his  classical  stories 
the  answer  is  easy.  None  of  them  show  such  knowledge 
of  Roman  and  Greek  history  and  tradition  as  could  not 
have  been  acquired  without  any  knowledge  of  the  original 
author.  They  might  all  of  them  have  been  picked  up,  some  of 
them  evidently  were  picked  up,  at  second-hand.  No  classical 
scholar,  for  example,  would  have  brought  Theseus  into  the  Mid- 
summer  Niyhfs  Dream  in  the  character  in  which  he  there  appears. 
The  confusion  of  the  prehistoric  King  with  the  mediaeval  Duke  of 
Athens  is  a  blunder  which,  all  pedantry  apart,  a  Greek  scholar 
could  hardly  have  made  on  purpose.  It  is  less  easy  to  account 
for  Shakspeare's  knowledge  of  law  or  medicine.  It  is  mainly 
upon  such  internal  evidence  as  this  knowledge  aff'ords  that  the 
argument  of  Mr,  Morgan  and  his  predecessors  is  based.  The  pre- 
sent theorist,  however,  parades  a  certain  quantity  of  e.xternal  evi- 
dence as  well — attacks  on  Shakspeare  by  name  from  one  or  two 
spiteful  contemporaries  and  competitors,  which  speak  of  him  in  a 
tone  that,  as  it  would  seem,  even  ignorant  and  malicious  rivals 
on  the  stage  could  hardly  have  used  of  the  author  of  works  so 
full  of  taste  and  scholarship,  and, even  in  his  own  time,  so  popular. 
The  explanation  suggested  is  that  the  writers  iu  question 
knew  that  the  plays  were  not  written  by  that  "  Jack  of  all 
trades"  to  whom  they  were  attributed.  If  so,  it  is  somewhat 
curious  that  their  denial  should  have  been  so  obscurely  hinted, 
that  they  did  not  openly  and  directly  charge  him  with  appro- 
priating the  work  really  done  by  great  men  who  did  not  choose 
to  avow  it.  To  men  not  prepossessed  with  a  theory  they  read 
more  like  charges  of  plagiarism,  charges  to  which  in  that  age 
a  dramatist  would  be  profoundly  indifferent,  and  to  which 
Shakspeare  was  unquestionably  open.  In  truth,  Mr,  Morgan  has 
pushed  his  argument  so  far  that  it  upsets  itself.  The  secret, 
according  to  his  theory,  must  have  been  an  open  one.  Strange 
that  no  enemy  of  the  great  men  who  are  supposed  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  the  plays  of  which  they  were  ashamed  ever  taunted  them 
therewith,  or  that  no  such  taunt  has  been  preserved  iu  biography 
or  history.  Strange  that  there  is  till  lately  no  actual  trace  in 
literature  of  scepticism  as  to  Shakspeare's  authorship.  Mr. 
Morgan  proves  that  there  was  evidence  of  malice,  that  there  were 
plenty  of  enemies  and  rivals  willing  to  take  from  Shakspeare  any 
credit  that  was  not  his  due.  His  reasoning  demands  that  these 
enemies  should  have  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  the  truth,  and  yet 
should,  from  a  prudence  not  easily  understood,  have  hinted  it  only 
in  language  so  vague  and  indefinite  that  its  meaning  was  not  dis- 
covered within  a  century  of  their  death.  Such  works  can  be  read 
only  as  strange  examples  of  entertaining  paradox ;  but  we  must 
say  that  in  the  present  instance  the  paradox  is  well  worked  out 
and  cleverly  sustained  ;  and  persons  who,  in  this  age  teeming  with 
books  really  worth  attention  from  educated  men,  have  leisure  for 
such  amusements,  may  occupy  some  hours  profitably  in  studying 
the  theory  of  the  "  Shakspearian  Myth." 

Still  more  amusing  are  two  books  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Heard  (3,  4) — 
books,  unlike  Mr.  Slorgan's,  consciously  intended  to  provoke  a 
laugh.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  they  achieve  this  purpose 
even  better  than  his — a  thing  by  no  means  common  in  elaborate 
collections  of  risible  absurdities.  Occasionally,  however,  Mr. 
Heard  unintentionally  provokes  a  laugh  at  his  own  expense. 
Intending  to  turn  our  ridicule  upon  an  Irish  bull,  he  misses  alto- 
gether the  point  and  practical  sense  of  a  permission  to  certain  legal 
officials  to  "  travel  by  sea  from  place  to  place  within  the  land  of 

(3)  Curiosities  of  the  Law  Reporters.  By  Franklin  F.  Heard,  Revised 
Edition.    Beston  :  Soule  &  Bugbee.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(4)  Oddities  of  the  Law.  By  Franklin  F,  Heard.  Boston :  Soule  & 
Bugbee.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  i88i. 
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Ireland."  Even  had  the  permission  been  general  "  to  travel  by 
sea  -withia  the  laud,"  the  bull  would  have  been  only  apparent, 
la7id  being  obviously  equivalent  to  realm,  and  the  realm  including 
three  miles  of  sea,  as  is  well  understood.  No  lawyer  doubts  the 
possibility  of  travelling  by  sea  from  the  Land's  End  to  John 
o'  Groats  without  ever  passing  out  of  the  realm  of  Great  Britain. 
But  no  man  who  can  construe  the  language  can  doubt  the  strict 
correctness  of  "  passing  by  sea  between  Bristol  and  Barnstaple, 
both  within  the  land  of  England."  As  every  experienced  reader 
knows,  some  of  the  best  bulls  on  record  are  not  of  Irish  origin. 
That  testators  should  be  prevented  from  sinning  in  their  graves 
is  the  dictum  of  an  English  judge,  as  is  the  reproach  to  a  butler 
that  he  had  feathered  his  nest  with  bis  master's  bottles.  The 
statute-book  is  full  of  examples,  but  there  is  hardly  a  better  one 
than  the  well-known  story  of  the  amendment  which,  sub- 
stituting whipping  and  imprisonment  for  fine,  left  the  penalty 
to  go  half  to  the  King  and  half  to  the  informer.  The  merely 
ludicrous  anecdotes,  however,  are  by  no  means  the  largest  or  the 
best  part  of  these*  volumes.  Many  of  the  stories  told  and  maxims 
recorded  are  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining,  and  some  of  the 
best  are  those  which,  paradoxical  in  form,  are  sound  enough  in 
reason  and  in  law.  Heading  merely  for  amusement,  one  might 
pick  up  some  curious  legal  information  from  Mr.  Heard's  pages. 

Mrs.  Shedd's  Famous  Sculptors{$)  is  a  collection  of  brief  bio- 
graphies from  500  B.C.  to  the  present  century,  the  list  beginning 
with  Aristocles,  including  such  names  as  Phidias,  Michael  Angelo, 
Cellini,  Thorvaldsen,  and  ending  with  Thomas  G.  Crawford. 
Unfortunately  the  leDgth«of  each  memoir  is  proportioned  less  to 
the  eminence  of  the  subject  than  to  the  information  accessible  to 
the  writer. 

Memorial  volumes,  avowedly  published  as  such,  are  seldom  of 
great  general  interest  or  permanent  value.  We  have  known,  of 
course,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  instances  in  which  the  brief  records 
or  scanty  productions  of  an  obscure  life  recorded  for  the  benefit 
of  friends  have  proved  profoundly  interesting  to  those  who  never 
heard,  and  otherwise  never  would  have  heard,  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion. Professor  Diman  (6)  was'evidently  a  man  whose  character  and 
work  made,  probably  deserved  to  make,  a  strong  impression  upon 
those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact ;  but  in  the  writings  pre- 
served there  is  little  so  original  or  striking  as  to  distinguish  the 
volume  among  the  mass  of  biography,  chiefly  of  undistinguished 
men,  which  the  American  press  constantly  pours  forth. 

We  have  but  one  fault  to  find  with  The  Hturi/  of  a  Scandinavian 
Summer  (7) — that  it  has  been  told  so  often.  Those,  however, 
among  our  readers,  if  such  there  be,  who  have  not  yet  read,  or 
have  had  time  to  forget,  any  well-written  work  of  travel  in  Norway, 
may  find  at  least  an  average  amount  of  interest  in  this  American 
lady's  narrative  of  her  own  experiences,  interlarded  with  a  good 
deal  of  more  or  less  trustworthy  information  regarding  the  local 
history  and  legends  of  the  country  through  which  she  passed.  If 
in  nowise  comparable  to  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  and  un- 
fortunate in  its  contemporary  publication,  it  is  somewhat  shorter, 
though  we  think,  nevertheless,  somewhat  too  long.  Three  months 
accidentally  spent  in  travelling  over  beaten  tracks  hardly  furnish 
real  material  for  so  solidly  printed  a  volume.  But  this,  as  we 
have  often  had  occasion  to  remarlt,  is  the  characteristic  vice  of 
American  travels  and  biographies.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to 
a  Transatlantic  writer  that  his  or  her  experiences,  his  or  her  friends, 
may  not  bo  as  interesting  to  the  world  at  large  as  to  the  author,  or 
that  compression  and  omission  might  materially  add  to  the  popu- 
larity of  books  dealing  so  largely  with  matters  of  purely  individual 
concern. 

Dr.  Winchall  gives  the  attractive  title  of  Sjxcrks  from  a 
Geologist's  Hammer  (^)  to  a  collection  of  essays  on  various  points, 
chiefly  of  scientific  interest,  but  fairly  and  clearly  brought  within 
the  reach  of  popular  comprehension,  and  containing  not  a  little 
that  most  men  of  culture  will  care  to  read.  Their  only  drawback  is 
that  they  deal  so  often  with  questions  on  which  the  public  has  heard 
a  great  deal,  and  add  little  to  the  knowledge  or  reasoning  already 
familiar  to  us.  Messrs.  Appleton  publish  two  more  of  their  Home 
Volumes  on  Domestic  Amenities  and  Decoration  (9, 10).  The  series 
is,  as  we  have  said,  somewhat  better  and  more  readable  than  the 
subjects,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  drawn  out,  would 
lead  one  to  suppose.  Mr.  Hubbard's  "'  Newspaper  Directory"  (u) 
would  hardly  fall  under  the  denomination  of  literature  but  for  its 
elaborate  preface,  occupying  some  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  very 
close  type,  and  professed  history  of  the  nevrspaper  press  of  Europe 


(5)  Famous  Sculptors  and  Sculpture.  By  Mrs.  J.  A.  Shedd,  Author  of 
" Famous  PaintLTs  and  Paintings."  Illustrated.  Boston:  Osgood  &  Co. 
London:  Tiiibuer  &  Co.  1881. 

(6)  Orations  and  Essays  ;  with  Selected  Parish  Sermons.  By  Ilev.  J. 
Lewes  Uitnan,  D.D.  A  Memorial  Volume.  Boston  :  Houghton,  MilHin, 
&  Co.    London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(7)  The  Story  of  a  Scandinavian  Summer.  By  K.  E.  Tyler.  New 
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(8)  Sparks  from  a  GeohnjisCs  Hammer.  By  Alexander  Winchell,  LL.D., 
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and  America.  It  is  of  course  a  largo  and  heavy  volume.  Of  far 
greater  real  value  is  a  little  list  entitled  The  Books  of  All 
Time  {12),  containing,  liowever,  a  good  many  whose  time,  brief 
as  it  has  been,  is  already  almost  run  out.  Any  one  desirous 
of  forming  a  library  of  English  classics  might  find  this 
tiny  pamphlet,  which  could  easily  bo  carried  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  a  very  serviceable  guide,  or  at  least  reminder. 
Scarcely  larger,  and  printed  in  type  so  clear  that  its  contents  are 
even  briefer  than  they  seem,  is  Mr.  C.  D.  Warner's  account  of 
the  American  newspaper  (13),  a  brief,  terse,  and  instructive  essay 
on  the  character  of  the  press  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the 
facts  stated  may  convey  a  useful  warning  to  any  one  disposed  to 
place  upon  the  statements  of  American  journals  a  reliance  which 
few  Americans  extend  to  them.  Mr.  llassard  has  contrived  t<i 
give  a  new  aspect — an  air,  if  no  more  than  an  air,  of  origi- 
nality— to  some  slcetches  of  English  travel  (14)  by  connecting 
them  with  the  localities  and  characters  of  the  famous  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's story.  Of  very  modest  pretension,  but  real  interest,  are 
Mr.  House's  Japanese  Episodes  (IS),  stories  partly  recording  the 
experience  of  a  traveller  in  that  strange  country,  partly  compiled 
or  invented,  as  we  understand,  on  a  basis  of  fact,  with  such  local 
and  national  colouring  as  the  author's  knowledge  enables  him  to 
give.  Aunt  Serena  (16)  is  an  American  domestic  story,  ol 
which,  however,  the  scene  is  not  laid  exclusively  in  tlie  States. 

Mr.  Dalton  collects  in  his  Lyra  Bicyclica  (17)  the  lucubrations — 
mostly,  to  the  good  luck  of  the  reader,  brief,  and  often  amusing,  ii 
not  very  pointed — in  which  some  forty  poets  have  eulogized  or 
satirized  the  modern  form  of  the  velocipede.  The  Decorative  Sistert^ 
(18)  has  the  appearance  of  a  child's  picture-book.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
clever  illustrated  satire  on  the  testheticistu  which  has  long  since 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  League  of  the  Iroquois  {ig)  is  a  solid, 
lengthy,  and  painstaking  epic  of  Indian  history  or  tradition.  But 
among  the  volumes  of  poetry  on  our  present  list,  by  far  the  most 
popular  will  be  a  new  pocket  edition  of  Mr.  O.  W.  Holmes's 
poetical  works  (20),  in  two  neat  volumes,  united  in  a  convenient 
case. 

(12)  T/ie  Books  of  All  Time':  a  Guide  for  the  Fiirchase  of  Books.  Com- 
piled by  P.  Leypolcit  and  L.  E.  Junes.    New  York  :  P.  Leypoldt.  1882. 

(13)  Tlic  American  Newspaper.  An  Essay.  By  Charles  Dudley 
W  arncr.    Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  i33i. 

(14)  A  Pickwickian  Pilgrimage.  By  John  K.  G.  Hassard.  Boston : 
Osgood  &  Co.    Loudon  :  Triibuer  &  Co.  1881. 

(15)  Japanese  Episodes.  By  Edward  H.  House.  Boston  :  Osgood  & 
Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(16)  Aunt  Serena.  By  Blanche  W.  Howard,  Author  of  "  One 
Summer."    Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.    London  :  Triibuer  &  Co.  1881. 

(17)  Lyra  Bicyclica:  Forty  Poets  on  the  Wlieel.  By  J.  G.  Dalton. 
Boston  :  the  Author.  1880. 

(18)  The  Decorative  Sisters  :  a  JSIoderyi  Ballad.  By  Josephine  Pollard. 
Illustrated  by  \V.  Satterlee.  New  York :  Kandolph  &  Co.  London : 
Triibner  &  Co. 

(19)  The  League  of  the  Iroquois  ;  and  other  Legends.  From  the  Indian 
Muse.  By  B.  Hathaway.  Chicago :  Griggs  &  Co.  London :  Trubner 
&  Co.  1882. 

(20)  The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  2  vols.  London ; 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1881. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"CORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRiETORTU.M.""CIIUIST  K.\Tnul:,'G,TKl!i:SAI,i:M,"  anil  "  HOSES  BEFORE 
IIARAOII/'  c:ith:l3  liy  22  tict  ;  «  ith  "  Dit-ain  of  I'll  an  ■>  \Vile."  "Christluii.\Ia,rtyrs."3iC. 
the  DOHfi  CiALLEKV  .35Xe\v  lioli(lSti>ji;t.  Daily  .Ten  to  si.x.  Is. 

GKOSVEI'fOB  GALLERY. 
"^ROSVEXOR    GALLERY.— WINTER    EXIIIRITION  at 

the  GUOS'.'SXOU  GALLEItY.  NOW  OPEX.  Ih.m  Ten  till  Six,  with  a  COI.I.EI  TION 
WATEK-COLOUPv  DRAWINtiS.  and  a  complete  COLLECTION  of  the  WoKKS  of 
.  F.  WATTS,  K.A.,  foi-ming  the  fust  of  a  Series  of  Annual  Winter  Exhibitions  illustratius 
le  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Living  Painters.   Admission,  Is.   Seaso.n  Tiekets,  5s. 

"^ITY  of  LIVERPOOL.— To  SCULRTORS  and  ARTISTS. 

-f  The  COPPORATION  of  the  CITY  of  LIVERPOOL  iirc  desirous  of  obtaiuins 
LSIl,N>.  tor  (  luopletion  in  l;cll(  f  o,  TWENTY-EIGHT  PANELS  on  the  Fnvades  of 
t.  GeorL'r  s  II  :   .  ;  It  In  bk.i-k  Ir.jiii  the  er 'etiou  of  the  building.    The  sizes  vary  from  1  ft. 

in.  by  4  ii.  :  i;-.    .  i.  ii.  by  ;,i't.  I  in. 

On  applieilM.  <  -  ilir  cirv  SL'itx  EvoR.  Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool,  personally,  or  by 
3st,  llthogruplM  .1  ,,hiij<  nn.l  other  partienlars  will  be  turnlslied. 

As  It  IS  pus;ii>'  -  i  ii  -  i-ii-  hijiy  lie  sent  in  liy  Artists  who  are  not  prepared  to  execute  the 
;ulpture,the  CM  iituni  n  ill  i.irm  the  subject  of  a  separate  Contract,  but,  if  practicubie,  the 
;sl!;nu^g  and  i  -     miou  .,li,,iihl  to-ether. 

A  premium  oi  x.-io  will  be  aiven  to  the  lirst  in  order  of  merit ;  £100  to  the  second  :  £50  to  the 
urd. 

The  Council  do  not  hind  themselves  to  carry  out  any  of  the  selected  Designs,  nor  to  employ 
le  author m  the  execution  of  the  Sculpture. 

The  subjects  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  artists,  but  some  reference  to  the  objects  of  the 
luMmg  IS  (U-sirahle. 

"The  Drawinss  to  be  cither  inoutlhie  or  in  shaded  monochrome,  and  made  to  i  of  the  full  size 
the  Carvjn[2:s. 

The  Desips  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Thomas  Suelmekdixe,  jun.,  Citv  Surveyor,  addressed  as 
»ve,  not  later  than  Ten  a.m.,  on  June  I  next. 

By  order,  JOSEPH  EAYNER,  Town  Clerk. 

Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool,  January  19, 1S82. 

PRELIMINARY    SCIENTIFIC  EXAMINATION. 

1  1  JJ^'?^-''-??''"'^'  LOXnOX,-A  CLASS  in  all  the  suliieet.  (iiu'lmliu-  priirti.iil 
?l^,,r''-'i.'?.',-'''"''l""',',"'' ■'■"lU'iiy  "t  S-f.  BAirriliU.ilMkW  S  MOSITI'AI, 
lit  (.OLi.LGE,  :uid  will  he  e.iiitiiuied  till  the  Examinations  in  Julv.  The  CUi»s  is  open  to 
undidates  who  are  not  students  of  the  Hospital,  as  well  as  to  Students. 

J.olmii/-Rev.  G.  llenslow.  M  A..  Ciirisfs  Coll.,  Camh.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  to  the  Hospital. 
.  the  n'os'liitar"'''^  '^""•'  C-inib.,  Lecturer  ou  Comparative  Anatomy 

Cliemislrii-li  E  Armstrong,  Ph.D..  F.K.S..  Domr.ii,ti  iit  u- of  Chemistry, 
V;f Wornack,  B.Se  (Eond.i.  II,  ii„„i,|,at  .r  nl  I  hvsie.  to  the  Hospital. 
;here,  xioiof  Course  (meludmg  Cheniieul,,),  t..  simlem,  of  the  Hospital,  iS  8s.  ;  to 

i^^rlni^l'^T";! ''V'F'^'^"'"'''^  °"  npplir  ntion,  personally  or  hr  letter,  to  the  Warden  of 
re  college,  St.  Bartholomew  s  Uosintal,  E.C.   A  Handbook  forwarded  ou  .ipi.lieation. 


;]OLLEGE  of  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING,  Muswell  Hill, 

•TCin  FP  'v'  „''''""''>"l'  •T""^"  nOUllNE.  C.E.;  S,„.n-i„tr„.l,,„  ,.f  ir,.,7,  /„.,«,  S.  F. 
T     Terms        v  "       nistructed  fur  Two  years  i,i  the  ininciples  u.i.l  pi  uet  ee  of  ii^ineei- 

-Lernis,  .) » (juuiea;  per  annum. 
\in   SiTl^Aniu  ''''V'''v  '''^''I'i^  eminent  Engineers,  including  Sir  J.  G.  Allevnc, 

nd  ilessrs  n  ir  p  \  ;,;  I  ;  ST".",''''' I'- Stephenson.  Sir.loseph  Whitwortb,  Bart.. 
"hairmanP  an;l  ^  (•  Maudslav,  John  Peun,  K.  Hawl.usou,  C.B.,  T.  Sutherland 

..imirman  J. .  ana  i^.  Lo.),  iic — For  particulars  write  to 

.  H.  WEATIIERIIEAD,  Secrelari/. 

^OYAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  l;oyal  Charter.  1SI5. 
FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PItACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
Tl     oAr'r^'.i"."^'""''  '  "•■  "■-  '^'■I  ''"d  A.cnts,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  S.C. 

Presulent-lli-i  Grace  the  Dul.e  of  MAHLBOllOUGII,  K.O. 
Conimilte".  of  ^laiiiitremtnt. 
The  Ri?ht  Hon.  the  Farl  of  ni'flE,  Chairman 
The  Bight  11, , I,,  tlie  Kill  nATiIfKST. 

TheP.iglit  ll.Mi  -i,  Mil  Ii  i;.  IIICKS-BE  ACII,  Bart  ,  M  P 

Lieut.-Ci.l.  II.  M(,l;l,  V.  KIXllsKrrE,  C.B.,M.1'. 
GEOIiGE      J,  SOTllEJlu.N-ESTCOURT  Esq  MP 
AMBHilSE  I..  GODDARD,  Esq. 
EDWARD  BOWLY,  Esq 
AVILLIAM  JOII.X  ED^10NDS,  Esc 
Major  T.  W.  CHESTER  MASTER," M.p". 
vZtolTvl^l°,lS^^^^^'^  ""'I  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  ic. 

NEXT  SESSION  beghis  Jimuary  31. 


npiIE  LADIES'  COLLEGE,  Po1y<?ou  House,  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Established  by  the  Ilampsbiri  Association  for  Promoting  Female  Educatiou,  Limited. 
ratroii.-!. 

The  Bight  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  NOKTHBROOK. 
The  Right  Hun.  Viscount  EVERSLEY'. 
i>rcs/df?i(-Thc  Right  Hon.  Lord  MOUNT-TEMPLE. 
CiMirmaii  C,,,,,,,  II. 

Surgeon-General  MAt  l.r.AX,  M.n..  C.B. 
The  object  of  the  Colleire  is  to  juovidc  for  the  I  inujiiti  i  s  ui  (ieutleinen  a  sound  Education  at 
a  moderate  cost.    A  comfoitablc  Iiume.  with  guuil  inurul  training,  is  jnuvided  for  resident 
stiiilents. 

Instrtictinn  is  given  by  Professors  in  Matlrematics,  Languages,  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 
FuLdish  and  Foreign  tioveruesscs  reside  in  the  College. 

'I'll''  SPRING  TERM  coninieneed  on  January  ii  for  Boarders,  and  January  21  for  Day 
Students. 

l  or  particulars  apply  to  the  Lady  Principal,  Miss  Daxiei,s,  Polygon  House,  Southampton. 

1^ DUG ATION.— HIGHER  UNIVERSITY  for  L.VDIES,  and 

a  .sjK'ciial  CiiurM'  i)f  Mii^ic  uiul  Art,  siii-c,M-;tui  in  jni  .il  i  ic  i  1 1  l.'  Ai^i-(r-  (•'i  •AwoX  power  hi 
both  hnniclifs.  I'l  f-.,  iiicIiKliii;,'  rcdidt-injc,  Si.xty  tiiiiiitan.— -Mi^>  IlAiti;].--,  CuIIctje  House,  St. 
Juiui  s  \\'uuil  Purk,N.\V. 


T 


HE  Misse.s  A.  &  R.  LEECH'S  SCHOOL  for  LITTLE 

BOYS  RE-OPENED  Tuesday,  January  21,  at  05  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  Hyde 
Park.W.  '  •" 

MISS  GALE,  Ceititicated  SturliMit,  Girton  Collecfe,  Cambridfre 
I  MiillHiiiiit.eiil  II  ill.  ,  1,  ives  I'lril.s  to  iironai-o  lor  tlic'Local  and  Higher 

Local  E.Mii  iitioiis  OI  o\ionl  iiinl  I  luiibi  iiU'e,  mill  too  M ,U; ietilatiou  Examination  of  the 

London  Iluiversity  Aeldress,  8  Couiptun  Terrace,  Brighton. 

W  ORTHING     college;  SUSSEX. 

'  '  Preparation  for  the  Pnlilie  Srhonls,  Universities,  aud  Prolcssions,  A  ycarlv  examina- 
tion is  held  to  test  the  inojii- o:  til.  Hoys. 

Frospeetuses  anil  recent  sm  .  r.o  .  :,'  the  .Sandliurst  and  London  University  Examinations 
forwarded  on  uppiieation.    llie  1  il:^i  TERM  eonuneneed'on  Wednesday,  Jauuary 
I'rim  ipnJ  Mr.  W.  E.  LLOYD  TREVOR. 
ric£-Principa!-Mr.  I  REDEUIC  LOWE,  I3.A.,  St^ohn's  College.  Cambridge. 

PLIFTON    COLLEGE   CLASSICAL.   M.^TITF MATIC.VL, 

^  anil  NATITRAL  SCIKXCF,  SCIIOI, AUSIIIPS.-XINE  or  inor  .i;  i  n  to  eoiniu  t  tion 
at  Mfilsiiimiier  lss2.  vulne  finni  t2')  to  £.'(il  'l  year,  wlli'th  niav  be  iiiereiiseil  iroiii  n  speeliil  ;nnd 
to  i'.in  a  veiir  in  eiises  of  sehuhtrs  who  require  it.— Further  particulars  from  the  IlK.VU-r^lAtoTEJt 
or  Sn-UKr.xuv.  the  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

r\UEEN   ELIZAF.ETrrS  GRA^IM.VR  SCHOOL,  SEVEN- 

0.\KS.    Fonielr.l  I  I  ;j,  Miroi  ],oriil-  il  i:.  I.  r  o  o  ill-rr.    First  Gnele  Modern  Public 

Sehool  ;  L'U  miles  Iroili  l.ouiiou.  J  lie  1  i:  11  M  i  00  ii ,  .t :  i  ■ .  .1  .1  miliary  iG.  — Appiv  to  tllC  liCad- 
Master,  D.  .M.  BlIlKliTT,  Ksq.,  M.A.,  Sehonl  IP  u-e. 


"Y/'ICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY.— A  Public  Scliool,  with 

'     special  advantaL'es  of  climate  and  unusual  opportunities  of  acquiring  modern  Languages. 

Board  anil  tuition  in  no  case  exceed  £70  a  year  I'riueiiial,  H.  ILVLLEY  Cll  A.MBERS,  M.A., 

v.  ith  ten  As-i-tant  Ma.teis. 

Tj^OLKESTONE.  — Mr.   W.  J.  .TEAFFIU'SOX,  M.A.  Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  CiimliiitU'c  M.A.  and  competent 'J'aftchei  -,  j-ici  nM  ,  PUl'ILS  for  the 
Universitit's.\Vuohvicli,Samllixii-st,  and  all  Competitive  Kxami  nut  ions.   A  IVw  A'acaucics. 

ARMY,  CIVIL   SERVICE,   STUDENT  INTERPRETER- 

snips,  &c.— A  siR'cessful  TUTOR,  the  Author  of  several  "Works  specially  adapted  for 
the  Army.  &:c.,  prepares  CANDIDATES  for  all  Examinations.— Addicsis,  TUTOU,  72  Sher- 
bruoke  KuatL,  .iHiliiuin,  S.\\''. 

ELIOATE   BOYS.— A   Married    OXFORD  GRADUATE 

(witlinnt  other  dutic:;)  rei-eivc-;.  in  a  lartre  Country  Iluii^e,  ^vitJi  twenty  acres  of  {rrounds, 
SIX  PKIX  ATK  Pliril.S,         need  especial  eare  ^I.A.,  ^lillliunk  House,  near  Malvern, 

(CANDIDATES    for    MATRICULATION    at    the  En^lisli 

Universities  are  received  and  prepared  at  tlie  COLLEGE.  ISLE  of  CUMBKAE.  N.B. 
All  npplieations  should  be  made  to  the  Very  llev.  llie  i'Kovo.-^T  of  Cumhuae,  the  Colleire, 
Isle  ol'  Cuinlirac,  N.B. 

PIIELTENIIAIM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.— HEAD-MASTER- 


D 


Sini'._TIic  Governors  nn.h  r  tlic-  l*;itc>'> 
(lissi)  L:i\c'  iHitice  that  tliey  intend  to  p 


t'.  til 


;ir  ScliooI  and  Ilospitnl  Charitv  Scheme 
Electiuu  of  a  IIEAD-MASTEH  on 


'  r  r  '..r  tli;-'  AInvtrr,  and  accommodation  for 
I  I  11   I    lit.  l;lt)l;^t^^  the  iniprovemmt  and 
I  -  II.  'i  ll-.  -I.  u\  L'l  Day  Scholars  and  no 
>■!'       Iifiir.;  boarders. 
; '  ■  :    ■  ■     and  receive  a  >ti iiond  i  f  £l.')f)  a 
i  I      tiufit  hundred  M'lmi:!!--.  £1  j)er 

■  -.  niber.    lie  will  :.l.s..  be  :it  libcity 

I. I  ll  |Mi>\;iicd.  The  scale  of  eiiijitjition  i'fcs 
mijcet  to  certain  restrietions,  und  to  revision 


ted  Klnirdom.  The 

irt  rk  iiiKl  H  second 


1.  'l'ii-"i  \;-iM--  --''Iiool  lin;]dincr.>  cnmprl-^i' 

.■■■.Ii  iImmi!  ut  Mii'li' li'ilii'din^?.^  Tl'iV'sc'lh  '-'i 
UniirdL'i---.    In  pu^tyt-ars  it  h:H  Ind  iibnut  .vi 

The  Head-Master  will I  1 1 1    1  i    'i  h  i 
year,  with  a  capitation  fee.  ;i :  ,1 
he-.ul  for  the  second  hundrtii,   Ill  ■..•\-\  in 
to  take  El. ank'rs  to  the  extent  ui'  lli..-  iiccmi 
and  tbe  ic^ulatiuns  us  to  Iloarders  are.huu 
from  tiiiK'  to  time  by  the  Governors. 

The  I  IcJHl-.M:i-ter  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  T'ni versify  in  the  T 
enrrieuUnii  nf  tbc  ^r  lieiiie  is  that  nsual  iu  sclu.nN  nt  ^cnmd  flrmlt 

liiiMkTil  l;iii;.'niiL'i'  In  in-  .-ptional  subjects.  Kcll-;  mm  m-h  ■i"ti.ML  in  ik  ti 
tnnt>  oft  lie  Clinrrb  of  Kn-huul  is  i  under  eLit:..ii  i.  .(n.-tr...,     i-.  |..-  i 

■I.  AjipiirntiKUS  will  nut.  lie  receive<l  alter  .Inn  y         I —J  1 

IKiprr.  ill  tliL'   eiindidiite's  own  ^\■ritih■,^  ;ni  I   li  i -i  ,■  1 1  j    1 1     I  \w  rii|,;e^  ' 
(unlessjirintedi  should  lie  on  tbe  Miuii'  M/t  il  |ih,,.i       I  'lf,  .Imn^l 
wlietlier  he  is  married  or  sill L'le.  and  wli'  ii  hr  v,  i .  i  ■  I  '  ■  : :  i  ^  h  i  1 1  ;ii|.  ■ 

M«^te«>hi|>.     Kiieli  applieiiti.-n  ^Imubl  l.e  eii.-l'...  .1.  n.  :t'.   ..n\  !..•-  

rnn|.--|i|.  rini  .ind  be  sent  hy  [.n-t.  addu  -  nl   m  ■    I  he  Ibni-.M 

1  hein'e'  M.V\lte  dHuiK  .'.fM' h 'I'-'l i  i'  , 
li-ti.;i     1..  ■/  I,    ..h'liined  tioin  the  »ineetl's  Priiil  'i  -  .  . 

einrji.nr.    _\i  i  ( -[ !  n  ■  i  e  i n  1 1 1  uiiication  sliou  Id  be  addressed  to  the  li.jii' 

i;.  I'lie  ^elc'  teil  cnndiibite  will  be  required  to  make  tlie  dcchuatiou  set  fortli  in  the  scheme, 
and  to  enter  into  a  written  a;;recment  with  the  Go\  eruor3. 
Cheltenham,  December  M»  1891. 
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1  to  have 
on  writtt'U 
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Secretary  by  any 


PENINSULAR  aud  ORIENTAL  STE.4M  NAVIGATION 

CO-MF.VXY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  IIFll  M  \.TESTY"S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHIN.4.  mil'  -\r-^  l  IIALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE    "  •XCV. -SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  fm- — 

liOJIDAY"   -^Veeldy      1  From  Gravescnd, 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS,  CKYj.liN.  Forlnifhtly  (  \Ye(lues(l;iv.  12  30  P.M. 

CHINA.  S  rilAITS,  .]\Y\:<   (  Irinn  lirinVlisi, 

AI)KI..\II>l:,  MCl.nnrilM:.       li.NFA'    .,  )  Mouiluv. 

GIBil.VJ.TAK,  .MAl.T.V,  {.r.WV.  ADEN,  Weekly,  hy  each  of  the 

;ili.,\e  ,i>  |,;ii  an-es. 
LOXDOX  OFiaCES:   122  LE  A  DK  N  1I.\LL  STREET,  E.C,  and 
25  COCKSriVR  STREET. 


B 


RIGHTON. 


Esnlanade.  Near  tbe  We-t  Tie 
Rooms.  SiiaciousColfee-rooni  lui  I-ailn 


BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

i.trnl  and  quiet.    J-oni'  established.    Suites  of 
\  .  ntlenien.  Sea- Water Serviee  i  n  the  Hotel. 
 BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 

l\,fR.   HENRY   LAURANCE.   F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician. 

X»X    ]>Ei!siiXALI.Y  i.ihipl^  111- ii  iMinM.i  <;„  r.  <;aenee,  3  Endsleijh  Gardens, 

Eiistiin  .'Miniire,  Liiiuluii  (rhre.-  i.iiin,  nuni        i  h',  dnilv  irom  Ten  till  Four 

l.-<iltnril>iv- exeeiiteii  I.    Te-tjiii  u  I  -  .1 1  nn  >ir  .1  n  .  .Iiihn  l.owe.  Esq.,  M.D.,.r.P., 

Lynn,  I'hysieinn  tu  H.K.II.  I'l  inei  oi  W  uli  s  ;  Wn  .Vi  ii.!.  „,  ..n  Fulmer,  Clitton  ;  Lieut.-Gen. 
Miieniulleii,  Brentlord  ;  the  Rev.  .Mother  A.bbess,  St.  iMiu  \  s  Alihev.  Heudon  ;  and  hundieds 
of  others,  hr  Jlr.  LAL'liAXeE's  iminijhlet,  "  Speetaeles  :  their  Use  and  .-ibuse,  '  post  free. 

Tj^URNISII     YOini     HOUSE    m  APARTMENTS 

-L  TllKOUiillOUT  on  .MOEDERVS  HIKE  SYSTE.M.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
litiernl.  fash  I'riees  ;  no  KxtraClmrge  for  time  i^ivtti.  Laru'e.  nsetui  Stoek  to  select  from. 
Illiistrntdi  iirieedl'ataloL'ue. with  Terms, posttree,— 21**. 24il,  and2jo  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
aaii  111,  2n,  und2I.Mor«-ellStree;,  \Y.  id^tubliilied  ISG;. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 


[January  28,  1882. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


(COMMERCIAL 


UNION  ASSURANCE 

FIUE.  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Cnpital  fully  subscribed    jES.riOO.OOO. 

Capital  paid  up    £200,000. 

Life  Funds  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceeds  £600,000, 

Total  Anuual  Premium  lucerne,  £93",ono. 
Chief  Officks-19  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
West  Exu  Ofkices_8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


COMPANY, 


MPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

■  Established  1303  I  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  E.G.:  and  22  PALL  MALL.S.W. 

CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  S.MITH.  (Unrral  ManaqCT. 


N 


O  R  T  H  E  R  N       ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1S3G.      I  .MOORG.\TE  STREET,  LONDON. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £3,000,000.  of  wllicll  paid  up  £300,000. 
Fil  e  Reserve  Funds,  £KI8,19«. 
Life  Funds  us  per  last  account,  £1,053,02^. 


I  c 

d  1782. 


)  H  (E  N  I  X 

LO.MBARD  STREET  ai 
Insurances  against  Lu.^^  by 

Losa  claims  arranged  \vith  promptitude  and  liberality 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  SecreUini. 


FIRE  OFF 

111  CirAKING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Estal.lisbc 
File  mid  Litbtniiig  ejected  in  all  parts  of  tl 


rid. 


A  SSURANCE  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

-^-^   Assurance  aceiust  Railway  Accidents  alone  Assurnneo  against  Fatal  Accide;its  at 

Sea  Assurance  of  Employers'  Liability  RAILWAY    PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 

CO.MP.\NY.    The  oldest  and  largest  Company  insuriiiK  ai'ainst  .\.  cideiit<  of  nil  kinds.  The 

Right  Hon.  Lord  KINN.\IRD.C/miVmHH.    Subscribed  Capital,  il,  i.ooii.   I'ai.l-iip  Cai.ilal 

and  Reserve,  £210,(i(yO.  £1,700,000  has  been  paid  as  eompcnsnti..n.  Apply  to  tlu  (.'inks  uttKe 
Kailway  Stations,  the  Local  Asents,  or  01  Cornhlll,  or  H  Grand  Hotel  KuiMjn-,,  cliuiiii- 
Cross,  London,  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  .SccK.n //. 


THE    QUEEN     OF    TABLE  WATERS." 


"A  household  liixurv  ia  all  quarters  of  the  globe."' 

Sanitary  Record. 


ANNUAL  SALE, 

1  o,o  o  o,o  o  o. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGI^S, 

FAST  COLOURS. 

HINDLEY'S 

From  9(1.  per  yard. 

CHINTZES. 

Patterns  sent  and  E.-;tiniates  given. 

C.  HIN-DLEY  &  SONS. 

290   ro  294  -i94-  OXFORD   STREET,  W. 

FRY'S 


COCOA. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  P.VRIS,  187^. 
JIEDALS,  SYDNEY,  Is-o.    MELBOURNE,  1S81. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA 

"  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  artiule." 

Stoiulard. 

PUKE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S    COCOA  EXTRACT 

"  strictly  pore."— "NV.  W.  SroiiiiAltT, 

F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  Citu  Aiialtist,  ISristul. 

FIFTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


THROAT 
IRRITATION 


AND 


COUGH. 


QORENESS   and   Dryness,  Ticlclinc? 

and  IiTitiTtion,  indiiciii;;  Cou^rh,  mid  aftcctini;  tlie 
Yoicc.  For  these  symptoms  use  Epps's  Glycerine  Ju- 
julies.  Glycerine,  in  these  ajncetiblt;  coniections.  beln;; 
in  proximity  to  the  plnnds  at  tlie  moment  tlicy  are  ex- 
cited by  the  act  of  suclcin?,  becomes  actively  healing. 
Sold  only  in  Boxes,  7M.  and  Is.  lid.,  labelled  "  JAMES 
EPFS  &.  CO..  Homoeopathic  Chemists." 

Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  JA^tES  EPPS  & 
CO. :  "  Gentlemen,—  It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to 
know  that,  after  an  extended  triiil,  I  have  lunnd  j  our 
Glycerine  JujulK's  of  cousitlenible  benefit  (witli  or  with- 
out medical  trentnientl  in  almost  all  I'urms  of  tlin>:it 
disease.  Theysofteii  and  clear  tlie  voice.  Yours  fiiith- 
fully,  Gordon  IIol.mes,  L.K. CP. E.,  Senior  Physician 
to  tiie  Munieipul  Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary. " 


D 
D 


INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— This  pure  Solution  is  the  best 

remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache.  Gout,  and 
Indigestion. 

INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA,— The  Safest  and  most  gentle 

Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
 OF  AL'L.  CHEMISTS.  

/CHILDREN  TEETHING.— MRS.  JOHNSON'S  SOOTHING 

SYRUP  cannot  injure  the  most  delicate  infant.  Contains  no  narcotic,  and  -^ivcs  imme- 
diate relief.   See  Baiiclay  &  Sons'  Name  on  Stamp.   Of  all  Chemists,  'is.  9d.  per  lJuUli-. 


BOOKS,  &c. 

— ♦ — 

NEWSPAPER  PRICE  LIST.— STEEL  &  JONES  will  he 
happy  to  send  their  Price  List  of  tlie  principal  London  Newspapers  free  on  ap- 
plication. 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  £1  Sa.  2d.  per  annum  tlu 
advanccj. 

London  :  Strel  &  .Tt>NKS.  l  Sprint  Gardens. S.W. 


of  ■: 


HE  SATURDAY   Ri:V[l':\V.— The  following  NUMBERS 

THE  S.VTUKD.W  ItKVlKW  urc  rc  inii  el,  lor  whicli  0  1. each  will  be  L-iven,  viz.: 
■15,  and  7tiS  tclcaueoiiicsj— at  tlieOIUce,    Southampton  Street, Strand,  W.C. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS  AT  MUDIE'S. 


More  than  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES 

of  the  Best  Books  of  the  P.ist  and  Present  Seasons 
are  in  Circuhition  at 

MUDIE'S    SELECT  LIBRARY. 

The  whole  CoUection  exceeds  One  Millfbn  Volumes. 

CONSISTINa    CHIEFLY     OP    WORKS    OP     PERMANENT  INTEREST 
AND  VALUE. 

Fresh  Copies  are  atltled  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  ample  supply  is 
provided  of  tiie  principal  Forthcoming  Works  in  Every  Departnieat  of 
Literature. 

SUBSCKIPTION-ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM, 

Commencing  at  any  date. 
*,*  Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 


MUDIE"S   SELECT   LIBRARY,  Limited, 
NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 
CITY   OFFICE  — 2   KING    STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

rpHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  will  be  forwarded  by  Kirkland, 

-L  CorE.  Co.,  23  S;ili»bury  Street,  Strand,  London,  at  the  followhig  AunuaL 
Snbscriptioiis : 

^\  125.  GJ.  to  India,  Cliina,  ,Tapan,  Straits  Settlements,  Java,  Pliilippine 

Island?,  and  all  parts  of  the  East. 
&l  Ids,  fid.  to  all  other  British  Colonies  and  Posse.ssions  throughout  the  world. 

to  all  Europe.an  countries,  the  Argentine  Republic.  Central  American 

Republics,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Chili,  Peru,  Egypt,  Tunis,  Morocco,  Persia, 

and  Madeira. 

.•Gl  15s.  to  Bolivia,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Madagascar. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS. 
Now  ready,  post  free  on  receipt  of  penny  stamp.  No.  26  (J.VNUARY  1982)  of 

BARTHES  &  LOWELL'S  CATALOGUE  of  CHEAP 
NnW  (ind  SECOND-HAND  FOREIGN  BOOKS,  in  all  Dc|iiirtincnts  of  Liternture. 
in  [rood  Lilirm  v  rnnditiun  ;  liciiur  a  Selection  from  tlieir  large  and  valuable  ctock,  now  olfered 
for  Lush  ;it  thc'I.ow  I'rices  tttiixed. 

The  above  Catalogue  contains  List  of  a  small  Collection  of  Books  on  C'lcss,  &c. 
London  :  Bahthes  S:  Lowell,  Forcien  Booksellers,  14  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W. 

"Accur,ito  and  intelligible." — Alhencuum. 
Just  published,  the  Third  Edition,  jii  ice  23.  Gd. 

HANDBOOK  of  COMPETITIVE    EXAMINATIONS  for 
Admission  to  Every  Department  o£  H.M.  Service.    By  W,  J.  Chktwode 
Cr.uvley,  LL.D.  F.R.G.S.  F.G.S. 

This  Edition,  revised  for  18S2,  and  greatly  enlarged,  contains  the  new  pro- 
grammes for  E-taminations  of  1S82,  which  have  not  yet  appeared  in  any  Guide  Book,, 
official  or  otherwise. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

CLASSICili  SCHOOIi-BOOKS. 
"\rALPY'S  LATIN  DELECTUS,  with  Euglisli  Notes  adapted 

V  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer,  and  a  New  Vocabulary  by  Jonx  T. 
White,  D.D.  0.xon.   12mo.  price  23.  (id. — Key,  2s.  Cd, 

^^ALPY'S  GREEK  DELECTUS,  with  English  Notes  adapted 

V  to  Parry '.s  Greek  Grammar,  and  a  New  Le,\icon,  by  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon.   12mo.  2s.  Gd.— -Key,  Ss.  Gd. 

T  IDDELL  and  SCOTT'S   GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON. 

-J-^  By  H.  G.  LiDDELL,  D.D.  Dean  of  Christ  Church ;  and  R.  Scorr,  D.D.  Dean  of 
Rochester,   Sixth  Edition.    Crown  4to.  3Gs. 

LIDDELL  and  SCOTT'S  ABRIDGED  LEXICON,  Greek  and 

English.   Eighteenth  Edition.   Square  12rao.  7s.  Gd, 

T7IRGIL'S   yENEID,  translated  into  English  VERSE.  By 

»  John  Coxington,  M.A,  late  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin,  Oxford.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

BECKER'S  GALLUS  ;  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  M.A.    Post  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

BECKER'S  CHARICLES  ;  Illustrations  of  the  Private  Life- 
of  the  Ancient  Greeks.     Translated  by  the  Rev,  F.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  Post 
Svo.  7s.  Cd. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 
Now  ready.  Fifty-third  Edition,  2s. 

lyiiE  CHILD'S  GUIDE  to  KNOWLEDGE.     By  A  Lady. 

Tlie  Original  Authorized  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 
Loudon:  Simpkin,  Maushall.  &  Co. 

NEW  ETYMOLOGICAL  WORK  BY  DR.  CIIARNOCK. 
Now  ready,  crown  Syo.  clotli  lettered,  Gs. 

PPt^^]NOMINA  ;  or,  the  Etymology  of  the  Principal  Christiaa 
Names  of  Great  Rrituiii  und  Ireland. 
London  :  TiiUuNER  A;  Co.,  ?7  and  .W  Lud^atc  Ilill. 

Kcccntly  published,  voxtd  Svo.  4^  pp.,  12s. 

PONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  1760- 

^    IS60.    Hy  CllAUT.KS  1).  Y<iN-«E.  M..\..  Prof,  ssor  of  Modern  lIi^tury,  Queen's  College, 


Belfast 
"  Coi 
dcpclidi 


1  ot  IluUuni's  "  Ciin.-tituti 
r  own  times,  M'C  find  tlu'  p 


mil  lli,l"r. 


Kiiu-laiid." 
Iluii-e  of  Commons,  the  in— 
t  tlic  House  of  Lords,  the  riL'hts  of  dissohillon,  the  creation  of  Life  I'eerapes,  the: 
cithhoUhn;;  assent  from  nretisures  passed  hy  l)otIi  Houses,  and  otller  well-known 
i'pu  >ii,ins,  set  out  witli  care  and  impartiality."— A7.  Jinni's^a  Gazt'ttp. 

'  Wherever  llallam  has  already  found  a  place,  room  should  also  be  found  for  Yonffe.** 

J'.ducaliijiiat  Times. 
London  :  Jt.\RctTS  W.iUD  &  Co.,  6"  Chandos  Street,  W.C 

LEARN  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE 
As  you  learned  your  mother-tongue. 
Pp.  •Mi,  l!.  Bd.,  Key  Is.  Sd. 

HALL'S  FIRST   FRENCH  COURSE   and  FRANCE  and 
the  FRENCH, contains  :  Nearly  200 Exercises— Keadiuff  Lesst)ns_Grammar-Question- 
nairc— I'lonunciation  Ia-s^ohs— With  Maiw,        iomiiui;  a  Conii'Iete  rreiicli  Class  Book. 
J.  E,  Bateman.  21)  Paternoster  Square.  E.  C.   Edinburgh  :  J.  Mexzies. 

Second  Edition,  Is.,  or  Thirteen  Stamps  by  po^t. 

QKIN    DISEASES    TRE.ITEI)  HO.M(EOPATHtCALLY. 

^    Uy  Washingtos  Erps,  L.R.C.P.    One  Hundred  Cases,  including  Forty  Distinct 

Varict:csof  Skin  Diseases. 

London:  Jami;s  Errs  4t  Co.,  48  Threadncedlc  Street;  and  iro  Piccadilly. 
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THE  COMING  SESSION. 

THE  recess  is  at  an  end,  and  on  Tuesday  Parliament 
will  reassemble.     A  Session  will    begin  which  is 
certain  to  be  stormy  and  may  be  attended  with  startling 
incidents  and  evea  great  catastrophes.    The  Ministry  will 
come  before  Parliament  in  a  position  encompassed  with 
difficulties  and  with  a  programme  certain  to  rouse  the  pre- 
sent Opposition.    It  has  on  its  hands  the  irrepressible  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  distracted  Ireland,  and  volcanic  Egypt.    It  is 
.understood  to  propose  dealing  with  three  of  the  most 
thorny  and  intricate  subjects  which  statesmen  could  pos- 
sibly take  up — the  regulation  of  Parliamentary  procedure, 
the  re-casting  of  local  government,  and  the  creation  of  a 
government  for  London.    The  debate  on  the  Address 
will  probably  begin  on  Tuesday,  but  when  it  will  end 
no  one  can  foresee.     Before  it  begins  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
will   appear,  and  will  ask  to  be  allowed  to  take  the 
cath  ;  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  will  once  more  invite 
the  House  to  declare  that  the  oath  shall  not  be  taken 
by  a  person  who  has   told  the  House  that  he  cannot 
take    it    in    the   ordinary   and  obvious   sense   of  its 
words  ;  and  then,  it  is  said,  the  Government  will  move 
the  previous    question.     It   will    be   for  the  Govern- 
ment to  show  how  the  course  it  recommends  will  ex- 
tricate it  or  the  House  from  the  difficulty  which  presents 
itself.    Without  explanation  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  use 
cf  special  Parliamentary  forms  can  do  more  than  slightly 
delay  the  settlement  of  the  real  issue,  which  is,  whether 
a  person  is  not  guilty  of  a  profanation,  to  which  the 
House  cannot  be  a  party,  of  the  oath  when  he  takes  it,  after 
having  explained  to  his  judges  that  he  does  not  believe  in 
the  sanctity  of  the  oath.     When  in  one  way  or  other  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  is  done  with,  the  general  review  of  the  policy 
and  conduct  of  the  Government,  which  takes  the  name  of 
a  debate  on  the  Address,  will  begin.    It  is  probable  that 
Egypt  may  not  immediately  occupy  the   attention  of 
Parliament,  for  the  papers    may   not  be  before   it  to 
enable  it  to  judge  of  the  past,  and  if  the  Government 
appeals   to  Parliament  not  to  interfere  prematurely  in 
v/hat  is  going  on,  Parliament  is  sure  to  respond  to  the 
.appeal.    At  the  same  time,  if  Egypt  is  mentioned  in  the 
<^2ueen's  Speech — and  it  will  be  difficult  not  to  mention 
it — the  Address  must  touch  on  Egypt,  and  Egypt  will 
iorra  one  of  the  subjects  of  debate.    But  it  is  Ireland  that 
will  constitute  the  chief  topic  of  discussion,  and  the 
'Government  will  have  to  justify,  as  best  it  can,  its  whole 
Irish  policy.    The  controversy  will  be  legitimate  and 
warm,  but  it  will  be  comparatively  barren  so  long  as  it  turns 
on  the  question  whether  the  Government  did  not  foment 
.anarchy  by  its  timidity  or  complicity  before  the  Land  Act 
vcame  into  operation.    The  contest  will  raise  issues  far 
more  momentous  and  instructive  when  it  comes  to  be 
•debated  whether  the  Land  Act  is  not  showing  itself  to  be 
a,  measure  of  extreme  and  undesigned  spoliation,  whether 
at  is  not  being  carried  out  in  a  manner  to  make  its 
provisions  ridiculous,  and  whether  the  general  law  of 
the  country  is  being  supported  powerfully  and  successfully 
by  every  practicable  means.    The  Government  has  some 
things  in  its  favour.    It  has  done  much  to  repress  open 
and  collective  violence ;  it  has  procured  the  conviction  of 
some  notorious  oS'endeis  ;  and  it  may,  if  it  pleases,  point  to 
the  Land  Act  itself,  and  show  that  its  provisions  are  so 
extraordinary  and  its  phraseology  so  loose  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  say  whether,  in  any  particular  case,  it  is 


being  carried  out  properly  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  is  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  meet 
the  incontestable  facts  that  the  Act  has  nearly  ruined  the 
landlords  without  satisfying  the  tenants,  that  rents  are  not 
paid,  and  that  every  day  brings  with  it  new  menaces  and 
new  murders. 

The  measures  announced  in  the  Queen's  Speech  will  be 
understood  to  be  measures  which  the  Government  will 
onlv  take  up  after  it  has  got  the  procedure  of  Parliament 
regulated  as  it  wishes.  They  will  therefore  excite  little 
immediate  interest.  Schemes  for  recasting  local  govern- 
ment and  creating  a  government  for  London  cannot  be 
said  to  be  good  or  bad  in  themselves.  Everything  depends 
on  the  details  of  what  is  proposed,  and,  until  the  details 
are  made  known,  the  mere  announcement  that  some 
schemes  will  some  day  be  proposed  if  something 
first  happens  will  excite  little  interest.  When  Ireland 
is  done  with,  the  great  battle  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
cedure will  begin.  The  contest  will  necessarily  cover  a 
very  large  part  of,  and  may  possibly  cover  nearly  all,  the 
Session.  It  cannot  go  on  continuously.  Discussion  on 
Ireland,  discussion  on  foreign  affairs,  the  Budget,  the  Esti- 
mates, must  intervene,  and  have  their  place  given  them. 
And  it  cannot  go  on  quickly.  Parliamentary  procedure  is 
a  subject  in  which  every  member  is  directly  and  person- 
ally interested,  and  which  every  member,  unless  he  is  ex- 
ceptionally modest  or  indifferent,  thinks  he  nnderstands. 
Obstruction  will  be  sure  to  wish  to  use  its  last  op- 
portunity of  obstructing  the  measures  that  are  to  sup- 
press it.  Even  where  there  is  not  merely  no  obstruction, 
tjut  no  opposition  on  principle,  there  must  be  long 
and  natural  hesitation  over  details.  The  Conservative 
leaders  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  offer  any  factions  op- 
position to  reasonable  proposals.  They  wish,  as  much  as 
the  members  of  the  Government  wish,  to  create  any 
possible  and  practicable  facilities  for  the  legitimate 
despatch  of  business.  But  at  every  stage  of  the  discus- 
sion honest  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  means  for  facilitating  business  actually 
suggested.  Beforehand  the  attention  of  the  public  has 
been  almost  entirely  concentrated  on  the  one  question  of 
the  cloture.  Of  all  proposals  for  regulating  Parliamentary 
debates  this  is  the  most  salient,  the  most  intelligible,  the 
most  important,  and  the  best  suited  for  public  discussion. 
But  there  are  very  many  minor  questions  the  bearing  and 
importance  of  Vr'hich  are  realized  only  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Asking  questions,  blocking  Bills,  moving 
adjournments,  are  parts  of  Parliamentary  procedure  whicli 
have  little  meaning  for  the  public,  but  have  a  real  interest 
and  meaning  for  members.  There  is  not  one  of  them  as 
to  which  two  men  of  Parliamentary  experience  might  not 
only  agree  that  some  change  should  be  made,  but  might 
also  agi'ee  on  the  direction  in  which  change  should  be  mad(, 
and  yet  might  spend  hours  or  days  in  a  perfectly  friendly, 
courteous,  and  honest  discussion  as  to  what  should  be 
the  precise  form  which  a  new  regulation  should  take. 
The  House  will  feel  the  justice  of  the  claim  that  no 
change,  however  apparently  trifling,  which  may  aflect  in 
some  way  every  member,  should  be  accepted  until  it  is 
thoroughly  ascertained  what  its  probable  consequences 
will  be  in  all  the  various  pertinent  cases  that  can  be  sug- 
gested. The  House,  therefore,  must  not  be  accused  of 
being  dilatory  because  it  proceeds  slowly,  and  if  the 
Government  has  to  show  ingenuity  in  making  its  proposals, 
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it  has  also  to  show  extreme  patience  in  defending  and 
modifying  them.  A  Session  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
to  show  extreme  patience  in  defending  and  modifying  pro- 
posals which  are  only  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of 
the  main  measures  of  the  Government  is  likely  to  be  a 
Session  of  a  very  singular  kind. 

One  happy  effect  of  the  approaching  Session  has  been  to 
impart  a  better  tone  to  the  political  speeches  which  have 
been  made  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  There 
is  more  of  reasoning  and  less  of  passion.  An  increased 
sense  of  responsibility  seems  to  pervade  the  minds  of 
the  speakers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any 
criticism  of  the  Government  more  moderate,  more 
scrupulously  fair,  or  more  purely  argumentative,  than 
the  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Smith.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
has  said  all  that  can  be  said  for  the  Government  with  con- 
spicuous lucidity,  caution,  and  breadth  of  view.  It  is 
entirely  a  separate  question  whether  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Sjiith  or  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  are  the  better  ai-gnments. 
Apart  from  this,  it  may  be  noticed  with  satisfaction  that 
both  spoke  as  men  speak  when  they  speak  to  Parliament, 
and  not  as  men  are  learning  to  speak  to  provincial 
audiences.  Lord  Lytton  has  not  only  made  a  spirited 
defence  of  his  policy  as  Viceroy,  but  has  risen 
into  that  serener  atmosphere  which  permits  him  to 
pay  an  honourable  tribute  to  the  political  integrity 
and  capacity  of  Lord  Hartington,  and  to  express  a  fervent 
hope  that  the  Conservative  party  will  never  descend  to 
the  position  of  a  political  beaver,  and  depend  for  its 
activity  on  the  working  of  its  tail.  Mr.  Bourke  has 
done  his  best  to  shake  off  the  ruinous  alliance  of  Con- 
servatism with  Protection,  has  grounded  his  adher- 
ence to  complete  Free-trade  on  his  long  observation 
of  its  working,  and  has  courageously  and  plainly  told 
his  constituents  that  if  any  of  them  do  not  agree 
with  him,  he  will  certainly  not  try  to  please  them  by 
feigning  a  belief  in  fanciful  and  miscliievous  crotchets. 
All  this  is  pleasant  reading ;  and,  altliough  it  may  be 
conceded  that  the  last  election  showed  that  passionate  and 
unscrupulous  invective  and  appeals  to  provincial  preju- 
dices or  thoughts  have  so  much  efiect  on  the  constituencies 
that  party  leaders  cannot  be  expected  to  neglect  them,  yet 
the  Parliamentary  tone — the  tone  of  measured  language, 
the  tone  of  recognizing  merit  in  opponents,  the  tone  of 
sustained  argument — is  in  itself  preferable  ;  and  we  may 
reasonably  enjoy  anything  like  a  marked  return  to  it. 


EGYPT. 

EGYPT  has  recently  furnished  a  topic  to  more  than  one 
S2:)eaker  who  holds,  or  lias  held,  an  official  position 
which,  at  once  enables  and  authorizes  him  to  speak  on 
the  swoject  with  more  than  usual  authority.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  is  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
BouKKE  lately  held  the  same  office,  and  Lord  Lytton  was 
a  short  time  ago  the  Vicei-oy  of  the  country  to  guard  our 
access  to  wliich  is  our  main  if  not  our  only  claim  to  in- 
terfere in  Egypt.  The  essence  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
observations  was  that  England  is  punctiliously  carrying 
out  the  policy  in  regard  to  EgyjDt  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Boueke  has  far  too  much  exjierience  of 
political  affairs  to  speak  with  reckless  confidence  on 
matters  on  which  he  has  not  accurate  information.  Ho 
hinted  that  there  had  been  some  change  in  the  policy 
of  England  ;  but  he  only  put  his  suggestion  in 
the  form  that  Ministers  must  be  asked  if  there 
had  not  been  a  change.  Lord  Lytton  not  only  as- 
sumed that  there  had  been  a  change,  but  knew 
what  it  was.  He  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 
waiting  for  papers,  and  assured  his  hearers  that  we 
were  on  the  high  road  to  quarrelling  with  the 
German  Powers  about  Egypt,  ignoring  the  rights  of 
the  Sultan,  and  allowing  France  to  establish  itself  in 
Egypt  as  a  conquered  province,  from  which  England  was 
to  be  excluded.  If  Lord  Lytton  has  the  means  of  assuring 
himself  that  this  is  true  from  sources  not  accessible  to  the 
public,  he  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  Government  has 
made  the  greatest  and  most  gratuitous  blunder  ever  com- 
mitted in  our  diplomatic  history.  To  quarrel,  not  with 
France,  but  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  order  that  we 
may  make  France  the  sole  mistress  of  Egypt,  is  a  piece  of 
headlong  folly  of  which  the  Government  may  have  been 
guilty,  but  of  which  we  cannot  be  sure  it  has  been  guilty 
until  we  know  what  has  really  happened.  Lord  Granville 


may  have  changed  his  mind  entirely  since  he  informed 
France  that  England  would  view  with  displeasure  a 
French  occupation  of  Tripoli,  as  it  would  bring  France 
much  too  near  to  Egypt.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  ho 
may  be  of  the  same  mind  now  as  when  he  wi'ote  about 
Tripoli.  There  is  no  kind  of  evidence  at  the  command  of 
any  one  who  is  not  in  the  secrets  of  our  own  or  some 
other  Foreign  Office  that  the  course  taken  by  England  has 
offended  the  German  Powers,  or  that  France  has  made 
England  follow  her  lead,  or  that  the  just  claims  of 
the  Sultan  have  been  ignored,  or  that  the  Ministry 
is  not  walking,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  says  it  is,  in 
the  paths  of  its  predecessors.  All  that  we  know  for 
certain  is  that  Lord  Granville  has  declared  that,  in  case 
of  anarchy  in  Egypt,  England  will  interfere.  With 
whom,  under  what  sanction,  in  what  way  England  would 
interfere  Lord  Granville  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
mention.  We  further  know  that  by  a  Joint  Note  it  was 
intimated  to  the  Khedive  that  the  relations  of  England  to 
France  in  regard  to  Egypt  remained  unchanged,  and  that 
they  would  join  in  upholding  what  they  had  joined  ia 
creating.  We  further  know  that,  if  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is 
to  be  trusted,  an  "  excellent  understanding  exists  between 
"  the  Sultan  and  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  "  ; 
and  that,  as  to  another  Power  which  supposes  itself  to  be 
much  interested  in  Egypt,  the  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  took  occasion  a  few  days  ago  to  declare  that  the 
relations  between  England  and  Italy  are  of  the  most 
cordial  character.  Tliere  is  always  a  chance  that  an 
English  Foreign  Secretary,  whether  he  is  a  Liberal  or 
a  Conservative,  has  been  prudent  and  firm ;  and  the 
best  thing  to  do  before  either  condemning  or  approving 
Lord  Granville  seems  to  be  to  take  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Bourke  and  to  wait  until  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment supplies  us  with  the  information  that  is  indispensable 
for  forming  a  correct  judgment. 

The  system  existing  in  Egypt  which  England  and 
France  created  is  mainly,  although  by  no  means  entirely, 
that  of  the  Control.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  say  this,  and 
very  difficult  to  go  on  and  say  what  the  Control  means. 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  Control  is  not 
merely  a  piece  of  financial  machinery.  It  ia  at  once  the 
symbol  of  some  kind  of  political  authority  and  a  means 
of  exercising  political  authority.  The  Sultan  deposed  the 
last  Khedive  not  merely  because  he  was  governing  badly, 
but  because  England  and  France  thought  he  was  govern- 
ing badly.  The  Sultan  himself  offered  to  depose  the 
Khedive  before  he  was  invited  to  do  so ;  but  he  referred 
it  to  the  Western  Powers  to  say  whether  the  Khedive  was 
to  be  deposed  or  not.  At  first  they  said  that  they  did  not 
wish  it ;  then  they  themselves  applied  for  a  tirman  of 
deposition  ;  but  they  would  not  allow  the  firman  to  issue 
until  it  had  been  carefully  revised  and  put  into  a  form 
acceptable  to  them.  The  whole  transaction  was  of  a 
distinctly  political  kind.  The  Western  Powers  recognized 
that  the  Sultan  alone  could  depose  the  Khedive  ;  the 
Sultan  recognized  that  it  was  for  the  Western  Powers  to 
decide  whether  the  Khedive  should  be  deposed  or  not,  and 
in  what  shape  the  decree  deposing  him  should  issue.  When 
the  Western  Powers  had  got  a  new  Khedive  to  their 
mind  they  made  him  accejit  a  new  Control.  This  new 
Control  has  worked  very  well  and  done  much  good  in 
Egypt,  but  the  character  of  its  good  work  deserves  notice. 
It  is  officially  stated  to  have  brought  about  the  spread  of 
education,  the  abolition  of  vexatious  taxation,  the  estabjish- 
ment  of  the  Land-tax  on  a  just  basis,  and  the  limitation 
of  forced  labour.  These  are  excellent  achievements,  bub 
they  are  not  the  achievements  of  a  purely  financial  body. 
They  are  the  achievements  of  persons  who,  as  SirCiiAi;Li;s 
Dilke  puts  it,  could  exercise  a  constant  pressure  on  the 
councils  of  the  Khedive.  It  is  strictly  accurate  to  say 
that  the  operation  of  the  Control  was  the  guarantee  which 
the  Western  Powers  took  for  the  good  government  of 
Egypt,  and  to  take  a  guarantee  for  the  general  good  go- 
vernment of  a  foreign  country  cannot  be  called  anything 
but  a  political  act.  The  Powers  did  interfere  in  ways  that 
were  exclusively  financial ;  but  they  did  so  in  a  mannei-  that 
marked  the  difference  between  financial  and  political  instru- 
ments. Side  by  side  with  the  Control  is  the  Commission  of 
the  Public  Debt.  This  is  a  pui'ely  financial  instrunicut. 
Certain  revenues  have  been  allotted  for  the  service  of  the 
debt,  and  the  Commissioners  are  there  to  see  that  the 
bondholders  get  what  is  due  to  them.  They  have  no  poli- 
tical fuuctions ;  and,  if  the  Controllers  had  no  functions 
of  a  kind  diiferent  from  those  of  the  Commissioners,  thoy 
would  be  a  mere  supcrfiuity.    Because  the  Commissioners 
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had  only  financial  duties  the  Western  Powers  readily 
agreed  that  one  of  their  body  should  be  an  Italian,  the 
financial  interests  of  Italy  in  Egypt  beiug  held  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  appointment.  But  when  Italy  asked  to  be 
also  allowed  to  share  the  Control  the  Western  Powers  dis- 
tinctly refused.  Italy  might  have  financial  but  could  not 
have  political  power  in  Egypt.  Lord  Salisbury  was  wil- 
ling to  accede  to  the  request  of  Italy,  but  France  declined, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  accepted  the  decision  of  France.  For 
political  reasons  Italy  was  excluded  from  a  share  in  the 
political  machinery  of  the  Control. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Control  is  to  secure  the 
presence  of  good  government  in  Egypt  and  the  absence  of 
bad  government.  It  was  designed  to  prevent  the  re- 
introduction  of  that  arbitrary  government  which,  under 
the  late  Khedive,  had  done  Egypt  so  much  mischief.  In 
the  last  few  months  an  arbitrary  government  has  set  itself 
tip  in  Egypt  under  a  new  and  unexpected  shape.  A  body 
of  mutinous  officers  has  made  itself  the  master  of  the 
country.  The  evil  against  which  the  Control  was  in- 
stituted as  a  safeguard  has  occurred  in  spite  of  the 
Control.  The  Control  was  a  contrivance  for  making  the 
Khedive  govern  well,  and  it  acted  very  well  for  its  own 
special  purpose.  But  the  Khedive  now  does  not  govern 
either  well  or  badly  ;  he  sim[)ly  does  not  govern  at  all. 
The  Control  cannot  control  the  Khedive,  because  there 
practically  is  no  Khedive  to  control.  England  and  France 
have  lost  the  guarantee  for  the  good  government  of  Egypt 
which  they  took  on  themselves  to  claim.  They  may  seek  to 
recover  the  guarantee  they  have  lost,  or  they  may,  it  they 
can,  invent  something  equivalent  But  the  greatest  possible 
departure  from  the  policy  of  having  a  guarantee  would  be 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  having  no  guarantee.  If  England 
was  now  to  allow  a  purely  arbitrary  government  to  be 
established  in  Egypt,  she  might  be  doing  something  pru- 
dent or  unavoidable,  but  she  would  indisputably  be  enter- 
ing on  a  totally  new  path.  Whether  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment has  been  established  in  Egypt  is  entirely  a  question 
of  fact.  But  if  it  is  not  actually  established,  it  is  certainly 
as  near  being  estabh'shed  as  anything  can  be  that  is  not 
actually  established.  The  last  feat  of  the  notorious 
Akabi  Bey  has  been  this.  He  exacted  at  the  sword's- 
point  from  the  poor  Khedive  the  calling  of  a  Parliament 
and  the  installation  of  Cheriff  Pasha  as  First  Minister, 
and  then  accepted  himself  the  position  of  Under-Secretary 
of  War.  Cheriff  Pasha  was  a  very  good  Minister,  and 
England  could  never  look  with  hasty  suspicion  on  the 
summoning  of  a  Parliament  as  a  contrivance  for  restor- 
ing arbitrary  government.  To  maintain  the  safeguard 
of  the  Control,  and  yet  to  make  the  functions  of  the 
Parliament  more  than  nominal,  was  a  task  of  some 
difficulty.  But  Cheriff  was  firm,  and  the  Parliament 
was  not  without  good  sense ;  and  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment was  on  the  point  of  being  arrived  at,  when  Arabi 
thought  it  was  time  to  appear  on  the  stage,  as  the  pros- 
pect of  establishing  his  arbitrary  government  seemed 
fading  rapidly  away.  This  Under-Secretary  of  War 
thei  efore  went  to  the  Parliament,  told  it  that  it  must  give 
up  treating  with  his  own  chief,  and  insist  on  the  Control 
ceasing  to  control.  A  minor  official  superseded  the  First 
Minister,  superseded  the  Parliament,  and  only  did  not 
supersede  the  Khedive  because  he  had  got  through  that 
part  of  his  business  long  before.  The  Parliament  obeyed 
the  all-powerful  Colonel,  the  Khedive  was  ordered  to 
dismiss  Cheriff  Pasha;  and,  while  the  Khedive  was  hesi- 
tating, Cheriff  sent  in  his  resignation  as  the  only  means 
of  avoiding  the  army  openly  rising  against  the  Khedive. 
A  creature  of  Arabi's  has  been  made  Prime  Minister,  and 
he  himself  is  the  new  Minister  ot  "War.  The  new  Ministry 
has  not  as  yet  had  time  to  come  into  direct  collision  with 
the  Control ;  aud,  nominally,  nothing  more  has  taken 
place  than  that  there  is  a  new  Ministry  in  Egypt.  The 
occasion  for  action  may  not  arise  until  there  has  been  time 
for  England  to  determine,  in  conjunction  with  France, 
with  Europe,  and  with  the  Sultan,  what  form  interven- 
tion,  if  absolutely  necessary,  shall  take,  or  else  to  adopt  a 
totally  new  policy,  and  to  retire  from  all  exercise  of 
political  influence  in  Eg_ypt. 


THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

rpHE  multiplicity  of  facts  and  speeches  which  arc 
-L  nowadays  brought  before  the  public  tends,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  somewhat  to  obscure  the  exact  issues.  When 
Parliament  meets  next  week,  every  one  knows  that  Ireland, 


though  it  may  not  take  the  most  prominent  place  in  the 
Ministerial  programme,  will  be  in  reality  among  the  first 
questions  to  be  dealt  with.  To  put  the  matter  briefly,  Eng- 
land has  (as  Continental  critics,  who  have  no  object  to  servo 
by  making  the  statement,  remind  Englishmen  pretty  con- 
tinually) flown  in  the  face  of  experience  and  political 
economy  in  order  to  satisfy  Irish  cravings.  She  has, 
as  an  American  critic  points  out  to  Englishmen  this 
month,  been  reduced  to  occupying  Ireland  with  about 
twice  the  number  of  troops  that  perform  the  whole 
military  police  work  of  the  United  States.  A  certain 
number  of  members  of  Parliament  will  be  prevented 
from  obeying  the  summons  to  meet  at  Westminster  next 
week  in  consequence  of  the  measures  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  thought  it  necessary  to  take  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  a  witness  whom  those  who  demur  to  French  and 
American  testimony  can  hardly  refuse,  declares  that  the 
Government  cannot  release  these  persons  "  until  they 
"  have  either  lost  the  power  or  given  up  the  intention  to 
"  pursue  a  course  of  disturbance,"  adding  that  "  neither 
"  of  these  conditions  is,  as  far  as  he  knows,  as  yet 
"  fulfilled."  With  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Land 
Commission  there  is,  to  all  appearance,  the  likelihood  of 
an  animated  discussion  taking  place  in  Parliament  as  to 
the  very  principles  by  which  that  tribunal  is  governed. 
But,  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  common  sense  and 
the  testimony  of  every  one  who  has  examined  the  matter 
show  that  these  opei-ations,  on  whatever  principle  they 
may  be  conducted,  cannot  possibly  be  concluded  for  a 
very  considerable  time.  Now  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
admits,  in  the  document  already  quoted,  that  the  duty 
of  Government  is  "  a  duty  to  law  and  order."  It  is 
tolerably  certain  that  Parliament  will  take  the  same  view. 
The  question  is,  to  what  degree  have  the  Government  per- 
formed their  duty  to  law  and  order,  and  what  is  the 
state  of  Ireland  for  which  they  are  responsible  at  this 
meeting  of  Parliament  ? 

Ministerial  apologists  who  postpone  everything  else  to 
the  business  of  making  out  as  good  a  case  as  possible  for 
the  Ministry,  endeavour  to  make  it  appear  that  this  state 
is  one  of  improvement.  There  are,  they  say,  fewer  out- 
rages ;  the  tenants  are  coming  in  freely  to  the  Land  Court ; 
there  are  signs  of  agreement  between  tenant  and  landlord 
without  seeking  the  arbitrament  of  the  Commissioners  ; 
the  Land  League  is  crushed.  It  is  worth  while  to 
examine  these  assertions.  Evidently  it  may  be  observed, 
in  the  first  place,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  in  accordance 
with  his  apologists.  His  deliberate  conclusion  is  that 
the  Irish  leaders  have  not  lost  the  power,  or  given 
up  the  intention,  to  pursue  a  course  of  disturbance. 
If  they  have  not  given  up  the  intention,  that  shows  that 
at  least  the  class  of  agitators  is  not  quieted  ;  if  they  have 
not  lost  the  power,  that  shows  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
on  whom  they  work  is  still  in  a  state  of  mind  ready  to  be 
disturbed.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion,  though  it  may 
have  more  weight  than  facts  with  some  people,  cannot  be 
considered  as  making  the  examination  of  facts  unneces- 
sary. It  is  impossible  that  such  an  examination  can  be 
undertaken,  even  by  the  most  thoroughgoing  of  partisans, 
with  any  other  result  than  a  conviction  that  hardly  the 
faintest  impression  has  been  made  on  the  political  dis- 
aflection,  or  the  anti-social  delusions,  of  Ireland.  Resort, 
it  is  true,  is  being  had  to  the  Land  Commission ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  those  who 
resort  to  it  have  resolved  to  accept  its  decisions  in  the 
sense  of  paying  the  rents  which  it  fixes  ;  while  the  reck- 
less conduct  of  the  Ulster  Liberals  in  denouncing 
even  the  lavish  reductions  of  the  Sub-Commissioners  as 
insufficient  is  not  calculated  to  stimulate  any  such  inten- 
tion. The  No-rent  doctrine  is  still  openly  professed  by 
hundreds,  and  tacitly  carried  out  by  thousands,  and  almost 
hundreds  of  thousands.  As  for  outrages,  the  Mill  Street 
revelations  and  the  supposed  breaking  up  of  a  gang  have 
not  led  to  any  cessation  of  crime,  even  in  the  very  part  of 
the  country  where  those  revelations  took  place.  They  have, 
indeed,  shown  that,  with  sufficient  patience  and  a  little 
good  luck,  the  Government  may  depend  on  the  appearance 
of  the  inevitable  Irish  informer ;  but  that  is  nothing  new. 
'then  there  is  the  hideous  story  of  the  Lough  Mask 
murder,  which  has  been  more  than  once  poohpoohed,  but 
which  has  now  been  finally  established.  It  is  shown  that 
an  old  man  and  his  young  grandson,  acting  for  perhaps 
the  most  liberal  landlord  in  Ireland,  were,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  murdered  and  made  away  with, 
not,  as  usual,  by  hired  ruffians  from  a  distance,  but 
;  to  all  appearance  by  the  people  of  the  very  district  iu 
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which  they  lived,  and  in  which  every  inhabitant  was  a 
more  or  less  distant  kinsman  of  theirs.  It  seems  probable 
that  on  the  day  of  the  crime  the  precaution,  arguing  the 
widest  and  most  definite  knowledge  of  the  guilty  kind,  was 
taken  to  send  oat  of  the  place  ail  children  who  migbt  be 
likely  to  blab.  To  this  has  to  be  added  that  the  constant 
reference  of  Radical  writers  iu  England  to  the  tithe  war 
of  half  a  century  ago  has  been  taken  at  last  in  earnest. 
Tlie  Irish  peasantry,  whose  moral  sense  is  still  so  low  as  to 
allow  a  whole  district  to  consent  to  a  brutal  murder  like 
that  of  the  Huddys,  are  reminded  that  English  writers  have 
said  that,  if  they  combine  to  pay  no  rent,  no  force  on 
earth  can  make  them  pay  it.  The  word  is  followed 
by  the  deed,  and  the  only  effectual  remedy — universal 
and  unsparing  eviction — is  rendered  powerless,  partly 
by  the  attitude  of  the  Government,  partly  by  the 
action  of  the  Land  Commission,  not  least  by  the 
machinations  which  have  dried  the  source  of  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Property  Defence  Fund.  The  general  attitude 
of  the  party  of  order  is  naturally  that  of  its  titular  head, 
Mr.  FonsTER.  It  is  not  exactly  daunted  by  the  evil-doers, 
not  exactly  conquered  by  them.  But  it  is  comparatively 
helpless  in  face  of  them.  It  is  essentially  baffled.  Instead 
of  order  being  the  rule,  it  is  the  exception  ;  instead  of 
crime  and  refusal  to  discharge  obligation  being  the  excep- 
tion, they  are  the  rule. 

This  state  of  things,  it  must  be  remembered,  is,  within 
a  week  or  two,  exactly  two  years  later  than  the  state  of 
things  which  Ministers  themselves  described  in  the  most 
flattering  terms.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  oar  authority  for  the 
state  of  Ireland  two  years  ago  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  is  our 
authority  for  its  condition  now.  At  either  time  he  may 
have  been,  wrong,  but  he  cannot  have  been  right  at  both, 
or,  if  he  has  been  right  at  both,  every  Englishman  is 
entitled  to  ask  him  for  an  account  of  the  stewardship  which 
has  produced  such  a  deplorable  change.  He  meets  Parlia- 
ment with  Ireland  in  a  minor  state  of  siege,  and.  not,  by 
his  own  confession,  within  any  measurable  distance  of  the 
raising  of  that  siege.  He  has  disgusted  the  whole  landed 
gentry  of  Ireland,  but  he  has  not  conciliated  any  appre- 
ciable  portion  of  the  tenantry ;  for  the  simple  reason  that 
his  card  was  tramped  long  ago  by  those  whom  he  is  now 
holding  in  Kilmainham.  Every  decision  of  his  Commis- 
sioners and  Sub-Commissioners  whets  the  appetite  of  the 
occupier  for  "prairie  value,"  while  every  such  decision 
turns  a  landlord  into  a  discontented,  perhaps  a  ruined, 
niiln.  Meanwhile  that  large  portion  of  the  population 
whom  no  Land  Act  can  help,  not  if  it  presented  them  with 
their  holdings  as  a  free  gift,  are  naturally  more  and  more  ex- 
posed to  the  influences  of  the  agents,  whose  work  is  not  to  be 
guessed,  but  to  be  seen  in  the  Mill  Street  "  rewards  for 
"  bravery,"  in  midnight  outrage,  and  iu  the  connivance, 
if  not  the  participation,  of  a  whole  district  in  the  brutal 
crime  of  Lough  Mask.  It  is  by  turns  asserted  and  denied 
that  conspiracies  on  the  large  scale  exist  in  parts  of 
Ireland.  But  the  existence  of  such  conspiracies  is  a 
matter  of  comparatively  small  importance.  The  force  in 
Ireland  is  sufficient  to  sweep  down  a  formal  rising  of  half 
the  nation ;  it  is  evidently  not  sufhcient  to  reduce  to 
order  and  a  healthy  manner  of  living  a  dozen  or  a  score  of 
perturbed  districts.  Nor  is  such  reduction  possible,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  incitements  to  disorder  are 
stronger  than  any  repressive  force  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  yet  been  able  to  exert,  or  (to  all  appearance) 
which  it  has  any  thought  of  exerting.  The  present 
sum  total  of  the  result  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  measures 
for  the  pacification  of  Ireland  may  be  said  to  be 
a  state  of  social  anarchy  of  which  no  man  can  see  the 
end  ;  the  necessity  of  a  garrison  nearly  large  enough  to 
hold  a  freshly-conquered  country  ;  and  the  prospect  of 
years  of  litigation  before  the  one  panacea  which  the 
Government  has  to  offer  can  be  applied  to  the  whole  land. 
This  is  not  the  indictment  of  a  partisan  ;  it  is  simply  a 
sober,  matter-of-fact  statement  of  the  actual  case.  It  may 
surely  be  asked  whether  any  Minister  who,  by  his  own 
showing,  had  originally  such  fair  material  to  work  upon, 
who  had  been  trusted  by  Parliament  with  such  stern 
measures  of  punishment  and  such  vast  resources  for 
bribery,  ever  met  it  with  so  little  to  show  for  the  result  of 
his  application  of  the  two  methods. 


M.  GAMBETTA  AND  THE  NEW-  MINISTRY. 

THE  defeat  which  M.  Gambetta  has  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  not  called  for 
any  great  display  of  heroism  on  the  part  of  those  who 
inflicted  it.  A  right  conclusion  has  seldom  been  reached 
by  a  more  doubtful  road.  The  majority  disliked  M. 
Gajibetta  for  two  reasons,  as  to  one  of  which  they  were 
wrong,  while  as  to  the  other  they  were  interested.  The 
coalition  which  voted  for  unlimited  revision,  as  opposed  to 
the  limited  revision  advocated  by  M.  Gambetta,  was  made 
up  in  part  of  extremists  who  wanted  a  radically  different 
Constitution,  and  in  part  of  moderates  who  wished  to  keep 
the  Constitution  just  as  it  is.  The  Extreme  Left  were 
consistent  in  the  vote  they  gave,  because  in  form,  at  all 
events,  it  conceded  all  that  they  had  asked  for.  How  a  man 
can  support  a  motion  to  pull  the  Constitution  to  pieces  by 
way  of  testifying  his  dislike  to  a  proposal  to  amend  it  in  cer- 
tain defined  particulars  is  less  obvious.  Upon  Scrutiu  de 
liste  the  majority  was  more  homogeneous.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  every  one  who  voted  against  it,  and  some  of 
those  who  voted  for  it,  did  very  heartily  dislike  the  change 
M.  Gambetta  proposed  to  make.  But  when  patriot- 
ism and  a  man's  own  advantage  go  hand  in  hand,  he 
must  expect  to  have  his  love  for  his  country  a  little  sus- 
pected. The  deputies  who  determined  that  the  elections 
should  be  by  arrondissement  and  not  by  department  may 
have  been  sincerely  anxious  to  defend  electoral  indepen- 
dence against  M.  Gambetta,  but  they  were  probably  at 
least  equally  anxious  to  defend  their  own  seats  againsti 
the  candidates  favoured  by  M.  Gambetta,  If  they  had 
been  assured  of  places  in  his  list  they  might  not  have  felfc 
so  shocked  at  the  thought  of  this  list  being  drawn  up  iu 
Paris.  It  may  be  quite  as  well,  however,  that  the 
Chamber  is  not  in  a  position  to  plume  itself  greatly  on  its 
merits.  What  it  is  wanted  to  do  now  is  to  give  a  sufficient 
amount  of  support  to  the  new  Ministers  to  enable  them  to 
remain  in  office,  and  this  service  may  be  rendered  all  the 
more  willingly  because  the  deputies  know  that  their  motives 
for  defeating  M.  Gambetta  were  not  of  the  most  unselfish 
kind.  So  long  as  M.  de  Freycinet  is  able  to  carry  on  the 
Government,  the  electors  will  be  under  no  temptation  to 
go  back  to  the  means  by  which  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  But  if  the  Chamber  shows  the  same  reckless- 
ness about  upsetting  Ministries  now  that  M.  Gambetta  has 
been  tried  and  found  wanting  as  it  showed  v/hen  M. 
Gambetta  was  still  in  reserve,  it  is  extremely  likely  to 
have  a  bad  time  with  its  constituents.  So  far  as  pro- 
vincial opinion  can  be  divined  from  the  provincial 
newspapers,  M.  Gambetta  is  a  great  deal  more  popular 
in  the  country  than  he  is  in  the  Chamber;  and  if 
M.  Gk^vt,  driven  to  his  wits'  end  to  find  a  successor  to 
M.  DE  Fkeycinet,  were  to  persuade  the  Senate  to  vote  a 
dissolution,  the  present  deputies  might  find  that  the 
candidates  favoured  by  M.  Gambetta  had  everywhere  the 
ear  of  the  constituencies.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  de. 
Freycinet  remains  Minister  for  the  rest  of  this  Parliament, 
he  will  have  on  his  side  the  prestige  derived  from  what  in 
Republican  France  will  be  an  unexampled  length  of 
service.  A  Cabinet  in  its  fifth  year  of  office  would 
be  so  extraordinary  a  spectacle  to  French  eyes  that  the 
electors  might  be  disposed  to  give  a  fresh  lease  of  power 
to  the  deputies  who  had  contributed  to  this  unexampled 
result. 

The  danger  that  M.  de  Freycinet  will  have  to  encounter 
is  an  accidental  combination  of  men  who  feel  sure  of  their 
seats  whatever  hajDpens,  and  for  whom,  therefore,  dissolu- 
tion has  few  or  no  terrors.  The  Extreme  Left,  the 
Extreme  Right,  and  M.  Gambetta's  own  immediate  fol- 
lowing may  mostly  be  included  in  this  category.  AIL 
that  the  great  towns  seem  to  ask  of  their  representatives 
is  that  they  should  off'er  an  impartial  resistance  to  every- 
thing that  calls  itself  a  Government.  To  electors  of  this 
stamp  the  fact  that  their  deputy  had  a  principal  hand  in 
turning  out  M.  Gambetta  will  furnish  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  an  equal  hand  in  turning  out  M.  de 
Freycinet.  They  will  rather  think  the  better  of  him  for 
giving  proof  that  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  The 
Extreme  Right  has  suff"ered  so  severely  in  recent  elections 
that  those  among  its  members  who  still  retain  their  seats 
may  probably  count  with  some  confidence  upon  retaining 
them  at  the  next  election.  M.  Gambetta's  adherents  are 
very  much  fewer  than  would  have  been  thought  possible 
six  months  ago  ;  but  their  numbers  are  not  likely  to  grow 
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'  less  as  the  time  when  he  may  hope  to  avenge  himself  on 
,  his  enemies  draws  nearer.     The  motives  which  wonld 
I  bring  about  a  momentary  understanding  between  these 
.'  three  sections  of  the  Chamber  would  be  as  various  as  they 
could  be;  but  they  might  all  point  to  the  defeat  of  M. 
Gambetta  as  to  an  end  which  was  worth  working  for.  The 
I    Extreme  Left  might  hope  to  carry  M.  G  uibetta  some  way 
j    with  them  on  the  road  to  revolution.    The  Extreme  Right 
might  argue  that,  as   one  change  begets  another,  each 
I    fresh   upsetting  of   a  Cabinet  makes  the   stability  of 
its   successor  more  improbable.      M.  Gambetta's  adhe- 
■    rents  would  naturally  ieel  that,  as  no  Chamber  can  be 
worse   from  their   point   of   view    than    the    one  nov/ 
.    in  being,  it  is  to  their  leader's  interest  to  do  anything 
that  may  help  to  bring  about  a  general  election.  The 
true  way  to  meet  this  danger  is  for  Ministers  to  do  all 
that  they  can  to  recommend  themselves  to  that  large 
though  unfortunately  inert   body  of  moderate  opinion 
'    which  undoubtedly  exists  in  France,  though  it  is  for  the 
most  part  content  to  give  no  sign  where  ic  may  be  found. 
It  has  been  proved  again  and  again  that  it  is  useless  to 
ask  French  electors  to  come  to  the  poll  to  oppose  a 
Radical  Government.    It  may  not,  however,  be  equally 
useless  to  ask  them  to  come  to  the  poll  to  support  a 
moderate  Government.    To  be  on  the  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  position  which  a  French  Conservative  feels  to  be 
natural  and  becoming.    When  he  is  only  conscious  of 
being  on  the  right  side,  he  is  apt  to  stay  at  home  on  the 
day  of  election  ;  but  when  he  is  also  conscious  of  being  on 
the  stronger  side,  he  may  show  an  unaccustomed  readiness 
to  record  his  vote. 

If  the  new  Ministers  are  to  inspire  these  sluggish 
electors  with  the  political  activity  which  in  France  the 
extreme  parties  ordinarily  appropriate  to  themselves, 
some  at  least  of  them  must  break  very  decidedly  with 
their  own  past.  M.  Ferry,  for  example,  is  intimately 
associated  with  some  of  the  worst  measures,  legislative 
and  administrative,  to  which  the  last  few  years  have 
given  birth.  He  was  the  author  of  the  famous  Seventh 
Clause,  and  he  consoled  himself  for  its  rejection  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  religious  orders.  M.  LfiON  Sat  gave 
the  agitation  in  favour  of  revision  all  the  help  he 
could  by  enabling  those  engaged  in  it  to  claim  the 
Piesident  of  the  Senate  as  a  fellow -labourer  in  the 
same  cause.  M.  DE  Feeycinet  was  associated  with  M. 
Ferry  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  humble  imitation  of  the 
Prussian  Kulturkampf,  though  he  had  the  good  sense 
to  retire  from  office  rather  than  be  identified  with  the 
later  incidents  of  the  •  conflict.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  recent  Parliamentary  events  have  taught 
these  politicians  to  take  a  wiser  because  a  less  ambitious 
and  more  tolerant  view  of  the  public  wants.  In  this 
respect  the  programme  of  the  new  Cabinet,  which  was 
read  to  the  Chambers  on  Tuesday,  is  encouraging.  If  M. 
DE  Freycinet  and  his  colleagues  really  desire  to  establish 
peace  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  they  will  not  find  the 
task  a  difficult  one.  All  that  is  really  needed  for  this  end 
is  to  leave  the  people  alone.  What  has  made  peace  a 
stranger  to  the  minds  of  the  people  has  been  the  indica- 
tion which  the  action  of  the  Government  has  continaally 
given  of  their  determination  to  make  one  institatlon  or 
another  an  object  of  attack.  At  one  time  the  Civil  Service 
has  been  threatened,  at  another  the  clergy,  at  a  third  the 
magistracy.  No  doubt  each  of  these  attacks  has  given 
pleasure  to  a  certain  number  of  people ;  but  as  a  make- 
weight against  this  must  be  set  the  general  sense  of 
insecurity  that  has  resulted  from  it.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  Ministers  should  do  public  penance 
on  the  occasion  of  their  meeting  the  Chambers  for 
the  first  time,  aud  the  only  way  of  avoiding  this  was 
to  announce  a  string  of  Bills  upon  the  several  ques- 
tions which  all  good  Republicans  are  supposed  to  have 
nest  their  heart.  But  in  measures  of  this  kind  every- 
thing hangs  upon  details.  It  will  be  quite  possible  to 
frame  Bills  dealing  with  the  right  of  association,  with  the 
magistracy,  with  public  instruction,  which  will  give  nobody 
any  just  cause  of  offence,  and  aim  at  uniting  Frenchmen  of 
different  parties  and  religions  rather  than  at  making  the 
severance  between  them  greater  and  more  lasting  than  it 
already  is.  It  will  be  equally  possible  to  frame  Bills  deal- 
ing with  these  subjects  which  shall  continue  the  work  so 
hopefully  begun  by  former  Ministries,  and  make  French- 
men hate  one  another  even  more  than  they  do  now.  If 
the  opening  sentences  of  the  declaration  are  to  govern  the 
.sense  of  all  that  follows,  it  is  in  the  former  and  more 


favourable  sense  that  M.  de  Feeycinet's  intentions  must 
be  interpreted.  Englishmen  are  too  much  interested  in 
the  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  France  not  to  wish  with 
all  sincerity  that  this  may  prove  to  be  the  right  reading. 


LORD  SIIERBROOKE  AND  THE  CLOTCJRE. 

IT  was  time  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  should  do  something 
for  his  party.  He  may,  indeed,  very  possibly  think 
that  he  owes  them  small  gratitude  for  one  of  those  pecu- 
liar elevations  of  rank  which  areregarded,  according  to  the 
antecedents  of  the  receiver,  either  as  a  reward  for  good 
tnrns  done  in  the  past  or  as  a  precaution  against  ill  turns 
which  may  be  feared  in  the  future.  But,  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Sherbrooke,  if  a  tolerably  con- 
sistent voter,  has  been,  in  the  language  which  he  himself 
loves  best,  a  imrcus  et  infrequens  speaker.  Considering 
how  hardly  bested  the  Liberal  peers  are,  and  considering 
the  exceedingly  moderate  amount  of  debating  power 
which  they  are  able  to  muster,  this  abstention,  even 
in  a  veteran  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  earned 
the  right  of  repose,  Is  rather  unkind.  Lord  Granville, 
who,  since  the  defection  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
"  surprises  by  himself  "  the  effective  of  the  Govern- 
ment orators,  must  feel  towards  Lord  Sherbrooke  some- 
what as  the  knight  in  the  Arthurian  legend  did  while  his 
brother  looked  on  and  saw  him  vanquished  and  maltreated 
by  a  felon  assailant.  The  only  consolation  in  such  cases 
is  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  as  an  auxiliary  is  wont  to  develop 
that  same  singular  idea  of  assistance  with  which  we  have 
become  familiar  in  our  Afghan  wars.  The  disciplined  and 
trained  Afghan  soldier  as  soon  as  a  battle  begins  almost 
invariably  falls,  not  upon  the  enemy,  but  on  the  rear  or 
flank  of  his  own  side.  So  does  Lord  Sherbrooke  ;  and  his 
complete  inactivity  is  therefore  less  disturbing  to  the 
imagination  than  the  signs  of  his  bestirring  himself  for 
war.  However,  as  has  been  said.  Lord  Sherbrooke  has 
evidently  thought  that  it  is  time  to  do  something  hand- 
some for  the  Liberal  party.  With  its  hands  full  of  work, 
and  with  discouraging  by-elections  sprung  on  it  ever  and 
anon,  it  Is  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  all  its  members. 
Lord  Sherbrooke  has  responded  to  the  call.  Every 
other  question,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  inferior  in 
importance  to  the  reform  of  Parliamentary  procedure,  and 
for  once  Lord  Sherbrooke  agrees  with  Mi-.  Gladstone 
heartily.  His  paper  in  the  Islmeteenth  Century  is  an  at- 
tempt to  do  his  late  chief  a  service  ;  or  perhaps  It  would 
be  more  strictly  correct  to  say  an  attempt  to  do  a  dis- 
service to  his  late  chief's  enemies. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  very  difiicult  to  get  rid  of  old 
habits ;  and  the  peculiar  boomerang  quality  of  Lord 
Sherbrooke's  logic — a  quality  which  he  may  or  may  not 
have  acquired  in  his  residence  at  the  Antipodes — has 
seldom  been  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  this  little 
paper  of  half  a  dozen  pages.  Parliament,  Lord 
Sherbrooke  thinks,  is  in  a  disgraceful  condition  ;  it  is  all 
the  fault  of  the  Conservatives  ;  and  it  is  disgraceful  of  the 
Conservatives  to  oppose  measures  for  its  improvement. 
But  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disgraceful  condition  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  lowering  of  the  franchise. 
Lord  Sherbrooke — that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Lowe — always  knew 
it  would  come  to  this,  and  always  said  so.  Such  an  aban- 
doned assembly  as  one  elected  by  household  suffrage 
necessarily  requires  bits  and  curbs ;  let  it  have  its  bits  and 
curbs  by  all  means.  It  Is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  the 
gratitude  as  yet  evinced  by  Lord  Sherbrooke's  own  party 
for  this  contribution  to  their  argument  has  been  but 
mediocre.  As  it  is  their  first  principle  that  the  extensions 
of  the  fianchlse  already  given  have  all  been  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  and  as  they  are  pledged  to  make  other 
steps  in  the  same  direction  as  soon  as  they  possibly  can,  an 
advocate  who  supports  their  craving  for  the  cloture  by 
arguing  that  a  Parliament  elected  by  an  extended  suffrage 
is  necessarily  so  bad  that  nothing  but  the  cloture  will 
keep  it  in  order,  is  an  inconvenient  ally.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  have  hard  language  applied  to  the  Tories ; 
and  it  is  useful  to  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
that  there  is  still  a  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  party 
besides  the  chief  who  is  able  to  quote  Horace.  But  that 
the  cloture  should  be  represented,  not,  as  they  love  to 
represent  it,  as  a  beneficent  improvement,  but  as  a  kind  of 
desperate  remedy,  and  that  the  disease  which  requires  that 
remedy  should  be  specified  with  much  accuracy  as  the 
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very  disease  ■which  they  are  trying  farther  to  propagate — 
this  is  awkward.  Lord  Sherbrooke's  incidental  remarks, 
too,  are  very  unpleasant.  What  can  he  possibly  mean  by 
remarking  that,  "  when  Clodius  was  made  Tribune  of  the 
"  people,  he  employed  himself,  not  in  preventing  abuses  of 
"  the  law,  but  in  burning  down  the  houses  of  his  enemies, 
"  and  murdering  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to 
"encounter  him  without  a  guard?  "  Who  is  it  whose 
operations  during  the  last  twelve  years  (for  to  this  period 
Lord  Sherbrooke  apparently  limits  himself)  deserve  this 
dark  and  scholarly  allusion  r"  The  annals  of  Toryism  are 
full  of  crimes  ;  but  since  1867  at  least  nothing  even  dis- 
tantly resembling  this  has  been  charged  against  it.  Sup- 
pose anybody  should,  in  the  madness  of  partisan  interpre- 
tation, detect  an  allusion  to  the  Irish  Church  and  the 
Irish  landlords  in  this  sentence  ?  It  is  frightful  even  to 
think  of  the  insinuation  thus  made. 

Lord  Sherbrooke's  dislike  of  an  extended  franchise,  and 
his  abuse  of  the  party  which  nominally  carried  it,  are 
matters  which  may  for  the  present  be  left  alone ;  for 
neither  agreement  nor  disagreement  with  his  views  on 
that  subject  has  much  to  do  with  the  present  question. 
But,  in  applying  his  argument  to  the  question  which 
is  of  present  importance,  Lord  Sherbrooke  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  logical  precision  which,  with  considerable 
eccentricity  in  the  application  of  it,  used  to  distinguish  Mr. 
Robert  Lowe.   He  thinks  that  the  necessity  of  the  cloture 
follows  from  the  profligate  acts  of  the  Tories  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago,  which  made  obstruction  common  for 
the  first  time  in  1868.    But  he  himself  admits  that  it  is 
Irish  obstruction  which  has  brought  matters  to  the  present 
pitch,  and  it  is  certainly  not  matter  of  general  knowledge 
that  there  is  household  suffrage  in  Ireland,  or  that  the 
Irish  constituencies  have  been  popularized  largely.  He 
argues  that  "  the  member  is  the  creature  of  the  con- 
"  stituency,"  and  yet  he  admits  that  "  every  class  seems 
"  to  be  improving  in  culture,  in  decorum,  in  propriety." 
These  propositions  may  be  doubtful  in  themselves,  or  not 
in  the  least  doubtful ;   but,  doubtful  or  not,  they  seem 
rather  difficult  to  reconcile  with  their  framer's  belief  that 
mejpibers  have  degenerated.     Again,  Lord  Sherbrooke's 
main  ground  for  vituperation  of  the  Opposition  is  (after 
their   abominable    conduct    a   dozen   yeai-s    ago)  that 
they  are  preparing    "  to  throw  their  shield   over  the 
"members  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  party";   that  the 
Government  "  is  not  to  expect  any  help  from  the  members 
"  of  the  Opposition";  that  the  Conservatives  are  "  em- 
"  ploying  their  power  to  rivet  the  odious  and  disgraceful 
"  obstruction    of    which    they    are    the  originators." 
Who  told  him  all  this  ?    It   is   certainly   not   to  be 
gathered  from  any  speeches  of  the  Opposition  leaders, 
and  still  less  from  their  conduct  last  Session.    When  did 
Lord  Sherbrooke  perceive  any  slackness  on  the  part  of  the 
Opposition  to  assist  the  Government  during  the  pi'ogress 
of  the  Irish  Bills  (he  speaks,  by  the  way,  of  "the  measure 
"  by  which  the  Session  was  wholly  occupied  " — an  inaccuracy 
which,  in  an  enemy,  Mr.  Lowe  would  have  been  pretty  apt 
to  notice)  ?   It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that,  if  the  Oppo- 
sition had  had  its  way,  the  famous  scandal  of  last  Session 
would  have  terminated  twelve  hours  before  it  did,  and 
without  any  coup  d'etat  at  ail.    On  the  sole  occasion  on 
which  urgency  was  refused,  the  wisdom  of  the  refusal  was 
shown  by  the  rapid  and  unobstructed  passing  of  the  votes 
for  which  it  was.  demanded.    What  i-ight  has  Lord  Sher- 
brooke or  anybody  else  to  confuse  the  refusal  to  deliver  up 
the  liberties  of  England,  tied  and  bound,  into  . the  hands  of 
any  Minister  who  has  a  mechanical  majority,  with  the 
refusal  to  support  the  Government  in  dealing  with  wanton 
obstruction  ?    It  is  quite  true  that  there  was  a  time  when 
members   of  the  Opposition  "threw  their  shield  over 
"  the  Irish  Home  Rule  party,"  but  that  was  in  the  last 
Parliament,  not  the  present.    It  is  quite  true  that  what 
Lord  Sherbrooke  calls  "  the  game  of  beggar-my-neigh- 
"  hour,  ill  which  the  successful  operator  finds  his  position 
"  degraded  in  proportion,"  was  played  ;  but  it  was  played 
•by  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chambbklain  in  the  matter 
of.  the   Army    Discipline    Bill,    not   by   Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  in  the  matter  of  any  Bill  whatever.    So  that, 
it  would  appear.  Lord  Sherbeooke's  facts  are  as  shaky 
as  his  logic.    There  was  a  time  when  so  acute  a  reasoner 
as  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  would  not  have  committed  himself 
to  describing  the  cause  of  obstruction  as  "  the  impatience 
"  of  opposition  which  is  the  inevitable  concomitant  of 
"  people  who  have  no  doubt  because  they  have  never  looked 
at  both  sides,  of  a  (j^uestiou."  Eetorguendum  est.  Can  any- 


body find  an  apter  description  of  the  cloture  and  of  the  reason 
for  objecting  to  it  than  the  phrase,  "  mechanical  hindrance 
"  for  arresting  the  progress  of  unwelcome  legislation," 
with  the  simple  substitution  of  "  device  for  expediting  " 
instead  of  "  hindrance  for  arresting  "  ?  So  that  Lord 
Sherbrooke  is  not  only  an  inconvenient  ally,  he  is  a  sin- 
gularly ineffective  one.  His  swashing  blows  are  reserved 
for  his  friends,  and  those  directed  against  his  enemies 
swash  with  remarkably  little  vigour.  The  ruling  passion 
of  making  himself  unpleasant,  if  possible,  to  both  sides  is 
still  strong  ;  but  the  means  of  gratifying  it  are  present  in 
very  unequal  measure.  If  Lord  Sherbrooke  has  proved 
anything  it  is  simply  this,  that  an  extended  suffrage 
is  a  bad  thing,  and  that  cloture  is  a  worse.  So  he  has 
hit  his  own  party  with  both  barrels ;  the  other  party,  at 
the  worst,  with  a  spent  shot  from  one. 


THE  MANSION  HOUSE  MEETING. 

IT  would  be  easy  and  useless  to  criticize  the  terms  of 
some  of  the  Resolutions  adopted  at  the  Mansion  House 
on  Wednesday.  A  disclaimer,  for  example,  of  all  right  or 
desire  to  interfere  in  the  internal  afl'airs  of  another  country 
comes  with  doubtful  consistency  at  the  head  of  a  severe, 
though  deserved,  censure  of  the  laws  of  Russia  relating  to 
Jews.  But,  however  loudly  Englishmen  may  repudiate  all 
disposition  to  speak  their  minds  about  their  neighbours, 
they  are  quite  certain  to  do  it.  It  is  their  custom  to 
speak  strongly  whenever  their  feelings  are  aroused,  and 
they  would  not  give  up  the  habit  if  indulgence  in  it 
were  to  be  followed  by  an  immediate  outbreak  of 
war.  It  is  this  consideration,  among  others,  that  makes 
it  so  important  for  Englishmen  never  to  be  wholly 
unprepared.  Some  day  or  other  they  may  find  them- 
selves called  upon  to  say  something  more  than  com- 
monly annoying  to  a  Government  which  has  both  the 
will  and  the  power  to  repay  a  bark  by  a  bite.  A 
nation  to  whom  it  is  pain  and  grief  to  keep  silent 
ought  always  to  be  ready  to  take  the  consequences  of  its 
candour.  Meetings  such  as  those  at  the  Mansion  House 
on  Wednesday  are  almost  unknown  in  other  countries. 
Frenchmen  or  Germans  would  never  think  of  protesting 
against  the  sins  of  foreign  Governments  if  they  did  not 
touch  themselves.  Englishmen  may,  at  all  events,  claim 
credit  for  unselfishness.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  say 
beforehand  what  will  excite  their  indignation  ;  but  it  is 
certainly  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  anything  that 
hui'ts  themselves. 

Whether  the  public  expression  of  horror  at  the  out- 
rages inflicted  upon  the  Jews  in  maiiy  parts  of  Ru.s  ia 
will  be   of  any  service  to   the  sufferers  is  uncertain. 
If   the   Russian  Government  were  really   inclined  to 
improve  the  condition  of  its  Jewish  subjects,  it  is  pos- 
sible  that   the   irritation  caused   by  English  criticism 
might  induce  it  to  hold  its  hand.    Unfortunately,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  at  all  the  attitude  of  the 
Czar's  advisers.    Nothing  can  be  truer  and  nothing  more 
damning  than  Cardinal  Manning's  analysis  of  Geiienil 
Ignatieff's  rescript.    "  If  the  logic  of  this  document  be 
"  calm,  the  rhetoric  and  the  insinuations  of  it  are  most 
"  inflammatory."    It  represents  the  Government  as  dis- 
pleased indeed  at  the  particular  form  into  which  its  subjouis 
have  thrown  their  protests  against  the  Jews,  but  as  still 
more  displeased  that  it  should  be  necessary  for  them  to 
make  any  protest  at  all.    If  the  laws  concerning  the  Jews 
had  been  properly  carried  out,  there  would  have  been  no 
riots,  because  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  riots. 
Let  us  go,  cries  General  Ignatieff,  to  the  root  of  'the 
matter.    The  Jews  are  hated  because  the  salutary  laws 
which  used    to   limit   their   rights  in    the    matter  of 
buying  and  farming  land,  and  of  the  trade  in  liquor 
and  usury,  are  no  longer  put  in  force.     What  is  it  that 
hinders  them  from    being  put  in  force,  and  how  can 
these  laws  be  altered  so  that  the  Jews  shall  no  longer 
be  able  to  evade  them  ?    It  is  not  likely  that  officials 
who  are  addressed  in  this  spirit  will  be  very  remorse- 
ful for  having  been  careless  in  putting  down  past  riots, 
or  will  be  very  active  in  dealing  with  future  riots.  Tuey 
will  rather  feel  that,  until  these  new  and  stringent  laws 
against  the  offending  Jews  are  passed,  it  may  be  well  not 
to  repress  too  severely  the  natural  anger  of  their  Christian 
victims.    Though  the  writer  in  the  Times,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  first  detailed  account  of  the  riots,  has  evidently 
been  mistaken  iu  the  charge  he   brings   against  the 
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authorities  at  Odessa,  everything  he  says  about  their  be- 
haviour at  Kieif  and  Warsaw  is  borne  out  by  a  per- 
fectly unbiassed  -witness  who  has  given  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  in  those  two  towns  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazelle.  That  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  have  given 
the  Jews  prompt  and  efficient  protection  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  secured  in  a  particular  case  by 
a  payment  of  15?.  For  that  sum  sentines  were  stationed 
at  the  door  of  a  Jew's  house,  with  orders  to  keep 
the  mob  oif,  and  both  the  house  and  the  inmates  re- 
mained entirely  uninjured.  What  was  wanting  was  not 
the  ability  to  protect,  but  the  will.  Where  money  was 
forthcoming  the  will  at  once  became  effective  ;  but  the 
commonplace  motives  of  justice  and  compassion  exerted 
no  influence  over  it.  This  state  of  things  is  not  really  to 
be  wondered  at.  Men's  minds  very  soon  get  accustomed 
to  the  ill-treatment  of  a  race  which  they  not  only  think 
inferior,  but  know  to  be  held  inferior  by  the  law.  They 
argue  that  the  law  doth  never  wrong  but  with  just  cause  ; 
that,  if  it  imposes  severe  disabilities  on  a  particular  class 
or  subjects  it  to  harsh  restrictions,  it  is  because  that  class 
deserves  to  be  so  treated.  When  a  man  is  restricted  to  a 
few  trades,  and  those  not  of  high  repute,  it  must  be  because 
he  is  not  honest  enough  to  be  suffered  to  carry  on  any  other. 
When  a  man  is  forbidden  to  cross  the  boundary  of  a  certain 
province,  it  must  be  because  he  is  too  vicions  to  be  trusted 
out  of  sight  of  the  police  who  know  him.  When  the  Jews 
have  been  treated  for  centuries  in  this  way,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  officials  should  have  learned  to  regard 
them  as  but  one  degree  better  than  convicts  ;  and,  though 
in  theory  even  convicts  deserve  protection  against  violence, 
it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  taken  for  granted,  in  the  early 
stages  of  an  attack  directed  against  them,  that  they  are 
the  sinners  and  not  the  sinned  against. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  look  for  a  justification 
of  such  a  meeting  as  Wednesday's  to  any  effect  that  it  is 
likely  to  have  in  Russia  itself.  There  would  be  ample 
reason  for  holding  it  in  the  need  there  is  that  every  civi- 
lized nation  should  remember  how  terribly  contagious 
anything  in  the  nature  of  religious  persecution  is.  It  is 
even  more  so,  perhaps,  in  modern  times  than  it  used  to  be, 
because,  after  the  first  outbreak  at  all  events,  it  no  longer 
depends  for  its  force  on  the  presence  of  religious  fana- 
ticism. Here  and  there  among  these  Russian  rioters  there 
may  have  been  a  man  who  hated  the  Jews  because  they 
pi-ofess  the  Jewish  religion.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  great  majority  hated  them  because  they  were  well-to- 
do,  because  they  were  respectable,  because  they  were 
helpless.  There  is  something  in  every  one  of  these 
qualities  that  excites  the  passions  of  the  modern  rough  to 
an  extraordinary  degree ;  and  when  the  same  person  or 
class  is  unfortunate  enough  to  unite  all  three  character- 
istics, his  righteous  wrath  easily  becomes  uncontrollable. 
He  holds  the  police,  however,  in  too  much  dread  to 
venture  upon  robbery,  murder,  or  outrage  when  he  has  no 
prospect  of  being  able  to  screen  himself  behind  some  one 
else's  back.  Even  a  small  outbreak  of  religious  persecu- 
tion gives  him  just  the  opportunity  he  wants.  Whether  it 
is  an  anti- Jewish  riot  as  in  Russia,  or  an  anti- Popish  riot 
as  in  London  in  1780,  or  an  anti- Ritualist  riot  as  at  St. 
George's-in-the-East  some  years  back,  or  an  anti- Salvation 
army  riot  as  in  Sheffield  the  other  day,  or  an  anti-.Jesnit  riot 
as  at  Lyons  not  long  ago,  the  course  of  events  is  precisely 
the  same.  No  matter  how  the  riot  begins,  the  rough 
comes  upon  the  stage  before  it  has  gone  very  far.  He  has  wits 
enough  to  know  that  for  once  society  is  not  united  against 
him ;  that  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  it  which  is  so  blinded 
by  religious  passion  that,  if  he  only  catches  up  a  few 
watchwords  and  shouts  them  loudly  enough,  it  will  condone 
much  that  he  does,  and  try  to  shield  him  even  when  it 
cannot  altogether  condone.  A  society  abandoned  to  the 
rough  is  capable  of  retracing  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the 
whole  distance  that  separates  civilization  from  bai'bai-ism, 
and  if  religious  persecution  is  left  unchecked,  it  is  sure  to 
be  so  abandoned.  The  mischief  can  only  be  averted 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  two  precautions  which 
have  been  so  disastrously  neglected  in  Russia,  No 
toleration  should  be  shown  to  religious  fanaticism  when 
it  takes  the  form  of  overt  violence,  and  no  legal  encourage- 
ment should  be  given,  or  seem  to  be  given,  to  religious 
persecution.  If  the  law  deals  out  hard  measure  to  the 
followers  of  a  particular  religion,  ideas  of  moral  and 
social  inferiority  coi!%i  to  be  associated  with  that  religion, 
and  such  ideas  always  make  excellent  cover  for  the  coarser 
notions  of  plunder  and  violence.   It  is  sometimes  eaid  that 


if  any  Chinese  labourers  settled  in  this  country,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  they  would  be  the  objects  of  much  such 
an  outbreak  as  that  which  has  just  disgraced  Russia.  If 
ever  the  occasion  arrives,  it  may  be  well  for  Englishmen 
to  feel  themselves  pledged  to  the  doctrines  preached  at  the 
Mansion  House,  and  at  other  similar  meetings  called  to 
protest  against  the  persecution  of  the  .Tews.  They  will 
then  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  Russian  authoritiei? 
for  being  good  enough  to  show  them  how  mean  a  Govern- 
ment can  appear  when  it  is  afraid  to  protect  a  minority  of 
those  subject  to  its  rule,  because  to  do  so  might  make  it 
unpopular  with  the  rest. 


LOCAL  TAXATION. 

AN"  important  deputation  from  the  Chambers  of  Agri- 
culture has  waited  on  Mr.  Gladstone  to  press  on  him 
the  equity  of  readjusting  the  incidence  of  those  taxes 
which  provide  for  local  wants.  The  owners  of  land  and 
the  occupiers  of  land  pay  too  large  a  share  of  the  taxes,  if 
the  total  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  area  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  standard  of  contribution.  Mr.  Gladstone 
gave  the  deputation  the  most  welcome  reply  it  could  ex- 
pect to  receive.  He  stated  that  the  Government  was  pre- 
pared without  delay  to  deal  with  the  very  difficult  subject 
of  local  taxation.  It  is  to  Parliament,  and  not  to  a  depu- 
tation, that  a  Minister  discloses  the  particular  plan  he 
contemplates ;  but  agriculturists  who  complain,  and 
reasonably  complain,  of  the  pressure  to  which  local  taxa- 
tion subjects  them,  are  now  assured  that  they  will  have  an 
early  opportunity  of  laying  their  case  before  Parliament 
and  the  nation.  Every  one  knows  the  historical  causes 
which  in  several  districts  have  thrown  on  the  land  almost 
the  entire  burden  of  local  taxes ;  but  few  things  are  more 
obscure  than  the  principles  on  which  local  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  national  taxation,  or  on 
which  the  burden  of  local  taxation  should  be  distri- 
buted. The  Poor-rate  is  the  chief  of  local  burdens, 
and  of  all  purposes  of  taxation  the  relief  of  the  poor  is 
among  those  which  are  most  distinctly  of  a  national  and 
not  of  a  local  kind.  The  basis  of  the  Poor-law  is  the 
sentiment  that  in  a  Christian  and  wealthy  nation  no  one 
can  be  allowed  to  d  e  of  starvation  ;  and  the  sentiment  is 
equally  strong  and  equally  legitimate  whether  the  death 
that  is  to  be  averted  might  occur  in  Bethnal  Green  or  in 
Yorkshire.  A  man  who  never  in  his  life  leaves  Cornwall 
is  benefited  indirectly,  if  unconsciously,  by  the  roads  being- 
good  in  Northumberland.  Every  good  road  adds  to  the 
national  wealth,  and  the  national  wealth  benefits  eveiy  one. 
It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  every  purpose  of  taxation 
is  really  a  national  purpose ;  but  the  nation  can  only  act 
from  a  centre,  and  to  treat  all  taxation  as  national  would 
kill  local  self-government.  Any  local  government  that  is 
to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  delegate  of  the  central 
authority  must  raise  and  spend  money  for  itself.  The 
purposes  for  which  the  money  is  raised  and  spent  must  bo 
such  as  can  be  naturally  and  efficiently  carried  out  in  the 
locality.  The  poor  are  in  the  locality,  and  can  be  relieved 
there ;  the  roads  run  through  the  locality ;  the  nearest 
school  is  the  school  to  which  children  must  go.  The  pur- 
poses which  local  government  can  carry  out  are  determined 
by  the  elementary  conditions  of  society,  and  the  efiicioncy 
with  which  they  arc  carried  out  depends  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  local  government  itself.  But  local  governments,  like  all 
governments,  raise  taxes  in  the  way  in  which  they  can  most 
easily  raise  them.  They  lay  their  hands  on  what  it  is 
most  easy  to  seize.  Thus  in  India  a  tax  is  raised  ou  salt, 
which,  theoretically,  is  one  of  the  worst  taxes  imaginable, 
as  it  falls  only  on  the  poor,  and  affects  a  necessary  of  life. 
But  Indian  statesmen  must  get  something  out  of  the  poor, 
and  there  is  no  other  tax  by  which  the  poor  in  India  can 
be  made  to  pay  anything.  In  rural  England  the  land 
offers  itself  as  the  readiest,  the  widest,  in  some  few  cases 
the  only,  taxable  matter.  The  land,  therefore,  is  made  to  pay, 
and  as  more  money  is  wanted,  the  land  has  to  pay  more  and 
more.  This  is  not  fair,  but  it  is  convenient.  Long  custom 
has  made  those  who  suffer  under  this  unfairness  acquiesce 
in  it  with  more  or  less  of  patience.  When,  as  now,  they 
revolt  against  it,  they  find  themselves  confronted  with 
the  great  difficulty  of  showing  how,  without  enormous  in- 
convenience, or  without  introducing  unfairness  of  some 
now  kind,  taxes  could  be  raised  in  the  locality  from  those 
who  do  not  now  pay  tbem.  It  is  very  unfair  that  roads  shonld 
be  kept  up  entirely  by  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  adjacent 
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land ;  bat,  if  turnpikes  are  to  be  abolished,  no  one  has  yet 
succeeded  in  suggesting  any  substitute  as  a  means  of 
making  those  who  use  roads  contribute  to  their  cost. 

When  any  one  sets  himself  seriously  to  consider  how 
the  balance  of  local  taxation  can  be  practically  redressed, 
he  will  find  that  all  proposals  that  can  be  made  will  fall 
under  one  of  two  heads.    The  first  method  of  producing 
an  approach  to  equality  in  local  taxation  is  to  let  the 
local  government  use  the  various  means,  or  some  of  the 
various  means,  at  the  disposal  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment, so  that  the  part  may  be  a  copy  of  the  whole,  and 
the  fairness  presumed  to  be  attained  by  the  State  may  be 
attained  in  the  smaller  area.    The  State,  for  example, 
raises  money  by  customs  ;  and  in  most  Continental  towns 
the  locality  has  its  special  customs  in  the  form  of  octroi 
duties ;  while  in  India  the  introduction  of  municipal  govern- 
ment has  been  accompanied  by  octroi  duties  as  a  seemingly 
inevitable  consequence.    In  England  local  customs  duties, 
although  tolerated  in  the  shape  of  the  London  coal-tax, 
could  not  be  imposed  on  account  of  their  inconvenience, 
although  in  point  of  fairness  they  might  be  unexception- 
able.   Of  all  proposals  for  introducing  fairness  into  local 
taxation,  that  which  seems  to  find  most  favour  on  the  ground 
of  its  incontestable  fairness  is  that  of  establishing  a  local 
income-tax,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  making  those 
who  pay  Income-tax  to  the  State  pay  a  farther  sum  on 
the  same  assessment  to  the  locality.    This  proposal  finds 
mosc  favour;  for,  of  all  proposals,  it  is  seemingly  the  most 
fair,  and  it  exactly  hits  the  grievance  of  which  the  agri- 
culturists complain.     The  farmer  says  that  he  pays  a 
sovereign  where  his  neighbour  the  doctor — who  is  as  well 
off,  and  is  equally  benefited  by  schools  and  police — only 
pays  a  shilling.    If  each  paid  according  to  his  income,  the 
.unfairness  would  disappear.     But  a  local  Income-tax  is 
impossible,  on  account  of  its  inconvenience.  Income-tax 
payers  much  dislike  the  intrusion  into  their  affairs  which 
a  national  Income-tax  involves  ;  but  they  would  grow  wild 
if  the  sum  they  returned  was  immediately  disclcsed  to  all 
their  neighbours  and  rivals,  as  it  must  be  if  the  local 
tax-gatherer  called  for  their  .supplementary  contribution. 
There  would  also  be  some  difficulty  in  deciding  in  what 
Jocality  the  supplementary  Income-tax  was  to  be  paid.  Resi- 
dence must  be  the  test   according   to  which  the  tax 
would  or  would  not  be  payable;  for  it  is  because  he 
resides,  not  because  he  has  jjroperty  in  the  district,  that 
a  man  is  to  bs  charged ;  and  many  cases  would  occur 
in  which  the  very  persons  who,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
■neighbours,  ought  to  contribute  most  to  the  local  taxes 
would  escape  payment  of  a  local  Income-tax  altogether 
because  they  did  not  reside  long  enough  in  any  one 
district  to    be  taxed.     There    are,  again,   taxes,  such 
as  the  inhabited  house  duty,  which  could  be  collected 
without  any  inconvenience  in  the  locality,  and  which  would 
■  do  something  to  increase  fairness  of  local  taxation  if  col- 
lected for  the  benefit  of  the  local  taxpayers  generally,  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.    Some  years  ago,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  State  should  hand  over  to  the  local 
governments  the  inhabited  house  duties  as  a  means  of 
■equalizing  local  taxation.    All  that  can  be  said  is  that  it 
would  do  something,  but  would  not  do  much,  to  make 
local  taxation  fairer. 

The  second  mode  in  which  assistance  can  be  given  to 
those  who  complain  of  the  inequality  of  local  taxation  is 
that  the  State  should  recognize  as  national  some  of  the 
purposes  of  taxation  which  have  hitherto  been  considered 
■exclusively  local.  It  may  do  this  in  two  ways.  It  may 
recognize  a  head  of  expenditure  as  wholly  national,  pay 
the  whole  cost,  and  manage  the  expenditure  in  its  own 
way.  Thus  in  France  the  nation  pays  for  the  keeping  up 
of  the  main  roads,  and  by  its  agents  keeps  them  up, 
leaving  the  departments  to  keep  up  the  minor  roads,  and 
the  communes  to  keep  up  the  very  small  roads.  In  the  same 
way  in  England  the  nation  might,  if  it  thought  proper, 
pay  for  and  manage  all  the  public  lunatic  asylums.  Local 
self-government  would  go  on  exactly  as  it  does  now,  except 
that  the  counties,  not  paying  for  the  asylums,  would  not 
manage  them.  The  second  way  in  which  the  State  may 
give  assistance  is  by  recognizing  that  the  purpose  is  partly 
national  and  partly  local.  It  may  contribute  a  portion 
of  the  cost,  leaving  the  local  government  to  provide  for 
the  rest.  This  is  exactly  what  happens  now  in  every 
parish  where  there  is  a  School  Board.  The  same  system 
might  be  applied  in  the  case  of  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
were  it  not  that,  if  the  State  claimed  a  share  of  the 
management,  it  would  either  quarrel  with  the  local  govern- 


ment or  supersede  it;  and  if  the  State  does  not  share  the 
management,  the  local  government  is  very  apt  to  look  on 
the  State  contribution  as  so  much  clear  gain,  and  to  waste 
it.  If  in  any  shape  it  is  fair  or  desirable  that  the  State 
should  look  on  any  of  the  purposes  of  local  taxation  as 
national,  there  is  not  the  slightest  force  in  the  objection 
that  this  is  to  subsidize  the  persons  who  escape  paying 
the  local  tax.  Every  one  who  ceases  to  pay  any  tax 
hitherto  imposed  on  him  is  subsidized  in  this  sense.  The 
soapboilers  were  subsidized  when,  by  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  soap,  they  were  enabled  to  do  more  business  and 
make  larger  profits.  Persons  who  occupy  themselves  in 
farming  land  would  be  subsidized  in  this  way,  but  only  in 
this  way,  if  they  had  to  pay  less  taxes ;  and  the  owners  of 
the  land  would  be  subsidized  just  as  the  owners  of  the 
soap  factories  were,  and  no  more.  Every  person,  again,  who 
escapes  paying  a  tax  shifts  the  burden  on  to  some  one 
else.  If  an  Income-tax  is  raised  or  retained  at  an  un- 
necessary height  in  order  that  claret  may  be  imported 
cheaply,  the  Income-taxpayer  makes  an  involuntary  present 
to  the  claret  drinker.  Mr.  Gladstone  asked  the  deputation 
whether  they  meant  that,  if  necessary,  new  State  taxes 
should  be  imposed  to  pay  what  the  agriculturist  pays  now, 
and  the  deputation  gave  the  right  answer.  If  the  agricul- 
turist is  paying  too  much,  some  one  else  must  be  paying 
too  little.  The  only  question  is,  not  whether  new  or  old 
taxes  are  to  be  applied  in  making  things  fair,  but  how  to  hit 
the  right  persons  in  a  convenient  way.  The  real  objection  to 
these  various  schemes  for  State  contribution  is  that  they 
do  not  touch  the  unfairness  of  the  present  system  of  local 
taxation.  The  local  taxpayers  pay  less  than  they  did,  but 
they  pay  what  they  do  pay  as  unequally  as  they  ever  did. 
For  a  time  the  agricnlturists  are  thankful  for  any  relief;  bat 
afterwards  they  feel  the  pinch  of  unfairness,  and  are  unhappy 
again.  The  late  Government  did  its  best  to  help  the  local 
taxpayer  by  State  contributions.  It  could  not  go  far,  but 
it  went  as  far  as  it  could.  The  agriculturists,  however, 
complain  of  the  unfairness  of  local  taxation  as  much  as 
they  used  to  do ;  and  how  to  redress  their  indisputable 
grievances  is  as  tough  a  problem  as  it  ever  was. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  UNION  GENERALE. 

calendar  of  memorable  delusions  is  enriched  with 
another  saint.  M.  Bontoux,  who  is  now  lamenting  in 
prison  his  inability  to  assist  at  the  winding-up  of  the 
Union  Generale,  has  for  three  years  had  Catholic  France 
at  his  feet.    Of  all  the  concerns  which  promise  to  make 
the  fortunes  of  those  who  have  the  good  luck  to  ba- 
Heve  in  them  early,  the  Union  Generale  seemed  the  most 
flourishing.    It  had  about  it  an  air  of  combined  fashion 
and  piety  which  was  excellently  calculated  to  recommend 
it  to  one  at  least  of  the  classes  which  have  been  most  bitten 
by  the  recent  mania.    Some  of  the  best  names  in  France 
were  in  its  list  of  directors,  and  to  take  shares  in  it  was 
regarded  as  the  newest  method  of  making  friends  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness.    Even  to  deposit  money  with 
it   at   interest  was   almost  as  good  as  paying  Peter's 
pence,  and  at  times  it  was  even  hoped  that,  in  some 
unexplained    way,    the    Pope    might    regain    his  do- 
minions by  means  of  Catholic   financing.    How  fruit- 
ful  the    soil    was   in    which   M.   Bontoux   sowed  his 
seed  may  be  gathered  from  the  description  given  in  the 
Monde.    Women  of  good  family  have  of  late  been  wholly 
given  up  to  speculations.    Nothing  else  has  been  talked 
of  in  fashionable  houses,  and  the  language  at  a  ball  or  a 
reception  has  been  unintelligible  to  those  who  are  not 
learned  in  the  pi'oceedings  of  the  Bourse.    It  is  some  time 
since  the  French  nobility  has  had  an  excitement.  They 
are  excluded  from  politics;  sport  does  not  hold  so  large  a 
place  in  their  minds  as  it  does  in  those  of  Englishmen  of 
the  same  class ;  and  it  is  thought  to  be  good  form  to 
invest  society  proper  with  the  subdued  air  which  befits  a 
nation  deprived  against  its  will  of  its  sovereign.    To  a 
class  which  has  nothing  particular  to  do  and  nothing  very 
pleasant  to  think  of  speculation  comes  excellently  recom- 
mended.  It  brings  with  it  employment,  interest,  and  some- 
thing to  talk  about,  and  it  does  this,  or  promises  to  do  it, 
while  opening  out  at  the  same  moment  large  possibilities  of 
gain.  Thus  M.  Bontoux  found  the  ground  prepared  for  him. 
Any  speculation  would  have  had  atti'actions,  but  the  Union 
Generale  had  attractions  which  no   other  undertaking 
could  hope  to  offer.    To  take  shares  in  it  was  to  fight  the 
enemy  on  his  own  srround.    The  Church  no  longer  waited 
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to  be  attacked  ;  it  carried  the  war  into  a  territory  in  which 
Jews  and  Republicans  had  hitherto  reigned  as  mastei's. 
M.  BoNTODX  had  been  raised  up  to  show  good  Catholics 
that  they  had  in  them  the  making  of  better  financiers  than 
the  people  of  the  old  Covenant.  Unfortunately,  M. 
BoKTOTJX  seems  likely  to  pay  dearly  for  his  march  towards 
Jerusalem.  The  Jews  have  proved  stronger  than  the 
Christians  on  the  Bourse,  and  the  Republicans  are  likely 
to  prove  stronger  than  the  Catholics  in  the  chambers  and  in 
the  Law  Courts.  The  Government  are  urged  to  show  the 
utmost  severity  to  the  Directors  of  the  Union  Generale, 
and  the  new  Minister  of  Justice  has  already  begun  to 
earn  a  cheap  reputation  by  declaring  that  the  case  of 
each  one  of  the  directors  will  be  examined  with  the 
utmost  impartiality  and  independence.  Where  the  persons 
whose  prosecution  is  demanded  are  political  adversaries, 
professions  of  impartiality  and  independence  sometimes  veil 
a  determination  to  bear  rather  more  hardly  on  them  than 
on  similar  offenders  who  belong  to  another  party.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Union  Generale  have  made  themselves  criminally  liable 
for  the  misdeeds  of  M.  Bontoux.  Even  the  best  intentions 
towards  the  Pope  do  not  justify  a  man  in  lending  his  name 
to  a  concern  of  the  management  of  which  he  really  knows 
nothing.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Union  Generale,  the  name  serves  as  a  decoy  to  share- 
holders, the  obligation  not  to  use  it  in  this  way  is  all  the 
more  stringent. 

The  sins  of  the  Union  Generale,  so  far  as  they  are 
yet  known,  are  of  rather  a  different  kind  from  those 
ordinarily  alleged  against  similar  concerns.  It  cannot  be 
charged  with  reckless  trading,  because  it  seems  to 
have  done  no  trade.  It  invited  deposits,  and  paid  interest 
on  them ;  but,  having  got  the  money,  it  apparently  made 
no  use  of  it.  It  had  almost  from  its  foundation  to 
make  head  against  a  very  powerful  Bourse  combination, 
and  M.  Bontoux's  notion  of  fighting  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  borrowed  from  his  adversaries.  If  they  sold 
Union  Generale  shares  in  order  to  send  them  down,  it  was 
his  business  to  buy  them  in  order  to  keep  them  up.  The 
money  wanted  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  capital  and  deposits,  was  chiefly  provided 
by  the  premiums  charged  for  new  shares.  The  Company 
was  founded  in  1878  with  a  capital  of  25,000,000  francs. 
It  issued  50,000  new  shares  in  1879  at  a  premium  of 
20  francs.  In  1880  it  issued  100,000  new  shares  at  a 
premium  of  1 75  francs.  And  only  last  November  it  repeated 
the  latter  operation  at  a  premium  of  350  francs.  So  long 
as  this  process  of  issuing  at  an  enhanced  price  shares  that 
were  really  worth  nothing  continued,  the  Union  Generale 
flourished,  and  possibly  if  it  had  been  left  alone,  it  might 
have  lived  for  some  time  longer.  The  premiums  formed  a 
fund  out  of  which  the  ordinary  demands  of  the  Company 
could  be  met,  and  the  shareholders  had  apparently  too 
much  confidence  in  M.  Bontoux  to  ask  any  inconvenient 
questions  about  the  business  the  bank  was  doing.  It  was 
when  the  reserve,  fund  had  to  be  diverted  to  the  purchase 
of  the  bank's  own  shares  that  the  collapse  became  inevita- 
ble. The  fall  of  sundry  smaller  concerns  and  the  ruinous 
depreciation  of  others  which  have  just  contrived  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water,  will  to  some  extent  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  disaster  which  has  come  upon  the  Union 
Generale.  Good  Republicans  and  Free-thinkers  may  even 
be  helped  to  bear  their  losses  cheerfully  by  reflecting 
how  much  more  hardly  the  Legitimist  and  Catholic  specu- 
lators have  been  hit.  Still,  though  the  contemplation  of 
an  adversary's  sufferings  may  bring  consolation  in  trouble, 
the  ruin  which  has  been  brought  about  by  over-speculation 
will  still  be  great.  If  the  nobility  lose  the  most,  the 
peasantry  will  most  feel  what  they  lose.  The  spring  of 
1882  is  likely  to  be  bitterly  remembered  by  a  large  number 
of  Frenchmen. 

If  it  is  an  advantage  to  a  country  to  be  left  in  possession 
of  the  means  and  the  temptation  to  make  another  crisis, 
France  now  enjoys  that  advantage  to  an  unusual  extent.  The 
greater  part  of  the  losses  which  have  brought  ruin  to  so 
many  families  are,  so  far  as  the  nation  is  concerned,  not 
losses  at  all.  Like  the  payments  after  a  great  race,  they  are 
merely  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  money  has  gone  out 
of  one  pocket  and  into  another.  The  speculator  who  finds 
himself  saddled  with  shares  which  have  fallen  to  zero  was 
but  yesterday  congratulating  himself  that  he  had  bought 
them  before  that  final  rise  which  was  to  maks  his  fortune. 
But  the  money  he  paid  for  them  is  not  destroyed  ;  it  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  some  wiser  or  more  timid  holder 


who  was  content  to  forego  that  final  rise  and  to  retire  from 
the  field  while  his  profits,  if  moderate,  were  sure.  For  the 
moment  the  fortunate  sellers  may  be  too  conscious  of  the 
danger  they  have  escaped  to  care  to  risk  their  money  iffresh. 
Bat  they  will  have  to  invest  it  somehow,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  habit  of  looking  for  great  and  rapid  rises 
in  the  value  of  stocks  will  be  broken  by  a  single  catas- 
trophe in  which  they  themselves  have  not  been  sufferers. 
The  wide  diffusion  of  speculation  in  France  makes  this  a 
serious  prospect.  Even  though  the  money  may  only  be 
transferred  from  one  account  to  another,  the  way  of  look- 
ing at  business  which  speculation  engenders  must  in  the 
end  be  injurious  to  French  industry.  It  is  not  these  great 
bubble  Companies  that  really  further  trade  or  increase  pro- 
d  action.  The  money  which  goes  to  buy  their  shares  is 
withdrawn  from  other  undertakings,  which,  because  they 
only  return  the  percentage  ordinarily  yielded  by  safe  con- 
cerns, are  despised  and  passed  over.  The  old-fashioned 
lotteries  did,  at  least,  bring  grist  to  the  public  mill ; 
but  they  fell  into  just  discredit  because  they  drew  people 
away  from  that  steady  labour  which  seemed  so  weari- 
some by  the  side  of  the  splendid  possibilities  that 
lay  concealed  in  the  turn  of  the  wheel.  The  frantic 
speculation  to  which  France  has  been  given  up  for  the 
last  two  years  has  a  still  more  disturbing  influence  on. 
men's  minds,  because  there  is  the  chance  of  loss  as  well  as 
of  gain,  and  because,  where  the  lottery  ticket  was  bought 
once  and  kept  till  the  day  of  drawing  came,  the  stock  may 
be  bought  and  sold  a  hundred  times.  There  is  reason  to 
fear  that  France  will  not  completely  regain  her  senses  in. 
the  matter  of  speculation  until  a  succession  of  disasters 
resembling  in  their  general  features  the  panio  of  January 
1882  has  brought  the  truth  home  to  a  much  larger  public- 
than  has  been  taught  to  appreciate  it  this  week. 


ROUGHS  AT  CHELSEA. 

"  TTTHY  are  the  young  always  ungrateful  ? "  !Mr» 
VV  PuMBLECHOOK  asked,  and  paused  for  a  reply, 
which  he  did  not  receive.  It  is  as  vain  to  ask  why  the 
Irish  are  always  ungrateful.  About  the  fact  itself  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Government 
have  done  great  things  for  Ireland.  They  say  so  them- 
selves, and  their  friends  in  the  press  are  never  tired  of 
boasting  about  all  the  benefits  that  have  been  showered  on 
a  distressed  and  ungrateful  country.  They  have  almost 
abolished  rent,  they  have  reduced  the  island  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  delightful  deadly  Donnybrook  fair,  and  they  hava 
supplied  many  ambitious  patriots  with  gratuitous  adver- 
tisements at  the  public  expense.  Yet  the  Irish  are  so  un- 
grateful that  they  have  appealed  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Bryce  to  "  the  uncrowned 
"  king  "  of  England,  the  Rough.  A  Liberal  meeting  can 
scarcely  be  held  now,  in  the  midst  of  a  country  where  the 
great  heart  of  the  people  is  Liberal.  When  Mr.  Beycb 
attempted  to  address  his  constituents  in  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  the  meeting,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Irish 
statesmanship,  was  "  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat  "  by  a 
small,  but  determined,  force  of  roughs.  The  ladies  who, 
rather  unluckily,  found  themselves  on  the  platform  wero 
in  a  very  disagreeable  position.  The  roughs  were  so 
successful  that  Mr.  Bryce  was  entirely  unable  to  address 
the  crowd ;  and  the  world  and  the  Tower  Hamlets  must 
for  ever  lose  what  was  certain  to  be  an  instructive  and 
interesting  address. 

A  still  more  flagrant  case  of  timid  submission  on  the 
part  of  a  large  and  respectable  Liberal  audience,  and  of  suc- 
cessful audacity  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  rowdies,  or  the 
men  they  employ,  was  exhibited  on  Tuesday  night  at  the 
Chelsea  Vestry  Hall.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Firth 
were  to  address  the  meeting.  It  was  known  beforehand  that 
the  Irish,  with  their  usual  hideous  ingratitude,  would  en- 
deavour to  make  things  uncomfortable  for  their  benefactors. 
But  in  Chelsea  such  knowledge  should  not  have  caused  one 
pang  of  apprehension.  Has  not  Chelsea  her  "  Eleusis  Club," 
with  its  "  mysteries  more  than  Eleusinian  "  ?  Any  one 
might  have  expected  all  the  Eumolpidas  of  the  new  Eleusis 
to  be  present,  each  with  a  stout  stick  in  a  stout  Radical 
hand,  each  ready  to  do  battle  in  a  "  dark  impenetrable 
"  wood  "  of  clubs  and  umbrellas  around  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
and  Mr.  Firth.  Nothing  of  the  sort  happeued.  Mrs. 
Browning  somewhere  taunts  the  indolent  Florentines  of 
her  day  for  their  practical  apathy  in  the  cause  of  Italian 
freedom.    "  They  have  not  forswoi-n  the  true  Republic  iu 
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"  the  shape  of  hats."  Fight  they  would  not,  but  to  wear 
hats  of  Republican  slouch  they  were  ready  and  eager.  In 
much  the  same  way  the  Committee-men  of  Sir  Chakles 
DiLKio's  constituency  went  as  far  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
of  discussion  as  was  implied  in  wearing  rosettes.  If 
rosettes  could  be  of  any  service  when  the  wild  Irishman 
storms  the  hall  of  debate,  Chelsea  Liberalism  would  not 
have  been  shamefully  routed.  But  the  roughs  were  nob 
awed  by  the  rosettes  of  the  occupants  of  front  seats. 
These  seats,  it  is  fair  to  say,  were  fastened  together,  so 
that  iu  the  hour  of  battle  the  Committee-men  could  not  use 
them  as  defensive  weapons.  Knowing  this,  they  should  have 
provided  themselves  with  sticks,  not  with  rosettes.  But 
sanguine  Radicals  in  the  hall  believed  that,  by  the  radiant 
appearance  of  the  Committee-men,  "  the  tactics  of  dis- 
"  turbauce  had  been  thwarted."  They  little  knew  the 
men  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  Sir  Chakles  Dilke 
and  his  friends,  among  whom,  unfortunately,  there  were  a 
few  ladies,  had  scarcely  appeared  when  the  row  began. 
The  Chairman  did  not  conciliate  opposition  by  comparing 
the  dissentients  to  insects  famous  in  the  lighter  poetry  of 
France.  Sir  Chakles  Dilke  was  just  beginning  his  speech 
when  a  "  rumbling  noise  "  was  heard,  similar  to  that  with 
which  the  Irish  ghost  of  the  story  announced  his  pi'esence 
as  a  witness  iu  a  court  of  justice.  "  Then  began  a  slaughter 
"  grim  and  great,"  as  Canon  Kingsley  was  fond  of  say- 
ing. A  body  of  rioters,  reckoned  by  an  impartial  witness 
at  about  twenty,  attacked  and,  to  use  an  agricultural 
expression,  "  made  hay "  of  the  meeting.  The  news- 
paper reports  say  that  tliese  assailants  carried  sticks, 
and  numbered  about  a  hundred  men  or  boys.  But  some 
people  who  were  present  counted  no  more  than  about 
a  score,  and  saw  no  sticks  used  at  all.  Every  testimony 
agrees  that  the  roughs  were  not  handsome  men.  Their 
dress,  manner,  features,  and  expression  recalled,  to  the 
trembling  and  fugitive  Radicals  of  Chelsea,  what  they 
had  read  concerning  the  September  massacres  and  other 
appalling  events  of  the  French  Revolution.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  meeting  was  cowed.  The 
friends  of  the  people  saw  for  the  first  time  a  few  speci- 
mens of  a  sort  that  the  people  can  produce.  They  did 
not  like  the  specimens.  The  twenty  roughs  "frantically 
"  charged  the  audience,  who,  after  a  momentary  struggle, 
"  fled  precipitately,  leaving  their  ruffianly  assailants 
"  masters  of  the  field."  What  became  of  the  serried  ranks 
of  Committee-men,  glorious  in  rosettes  ?  They,  too,  ap- 
pear to  have  "  scuttled,"  to  use  a  word  now  eternally 
associated  with  the  military  triumphs  of  Radicalism.  The 
gallant  twenty  reached  the  platform,  and  dragged  off 
the  persons  of  distinction  by  their  thoughtful  legs.  Some 
members  of  the  meeting  retained  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  assist  the  ladies  to  leave  the  stricken  field.  The  attitude 
of  Sir  Chakles  Dilke  himself  was  beyond  all  praise.  He 
never  deserted  his  colours — that  is  to  say,  his  notes — and 
the  decanter  of  water  which  political  hospitality  supplies 
to  public  speakers.  Perhaps  Sir  Chakles  Dilke  may  have 
remembered  what  Considine  says  in  Charles  O'Malley 
about  the  execution  he  had  seen  done  by  a  heavy  decanter, 
"  well  aiiiied,  and  low."  At  all  events,  with  a  faithful 
few  he  stood  his  ground. 

He  eyed  the  men  of  Chelsea, 
Ami  scorn  was  in  his  eye. 

The  heroes  of  the  Eleusis  Club  charged,  in  their  panic 
fear,  over  the  table  of  the  reporters,  and  scattered  the 
pencils  and  note- books.  Altogether,  the  scene  was  worthy 
of  the  lyre  that  sang  the  battle  by  the  Shannon  shore. 
Confidence  was  soon  restored  to  the  Liberal  breast  by  the 
appearance  of  about  a  hundred  policemen.  The  Prussians 
were  not  half  so  welcome  at  Waterloo.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  police,  the  score  of  rioters  fled  so  precipitately  that 
they  did  not  leave  one  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  authority. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  in  tlie  Daihj  News,  that  the  police 
arrested  an  ecclesiastical-looking  person  on  the  platform, 
to  whom  the  rioters,  when  they  seized  that  fortress,  had 
done  obeisance.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  members  of 
the  meeting  that  they  gave  this  gentleman  "  a  bad  time," 
as  he  was  hurried  past  them.  These  dastardly  fugitives 
plucked  up  heart  enough  to  kick  or  hustle  a  man  who  was 
iu  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  could  not  attack  them  iu 
X'eturn.  Finally,  quiet  and  the  ladies  revisited  the  scene. 
On  counting  the  casualties,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Akthur 
Arnold  had  been  hit  on  the  mouth,  and  that  the  water- 
bottle  had  been  broken,  though  whether  by  its  use  as  a 
mlrisile  or  not  there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  Sir  Chakles 
Dihiyvi  fiiiislicd  his  speech  iu  tranquillity,  wiudiug  up,  like 


Jeanne  in  Le  module  ou  Von  s'ennuic,  with  a  quotation  from 
M.  Joseph  de  Maistre. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  one  could  read  the  thoughts 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  the  other 
heroes  assembled  as  they  went  home  on  Tuesday  night. 
Did  it  occur  to  any  of  them  that  they  had  made  a 
ludicrous  exhibition  of  the  weakness  of  the  honrrjeoisie  in 
the  face  of  physical  force  ?  Say  that  the  rioters  were  a 
hundred  in  number,  they  should  easily  have  been  tackled 
by  the  supporters  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  A  few  more 
scenes  of  this  sort  will  do  much  to  encourage  that  great 
stupid  giant  the  British  rough,  who  is  still  only  dimly 
conscious  of  his  power — still  does  not  realize  the  abject 
cowardice  of  a  well-dressed  crowd.  If  the  attendants  of 
Liberal  meetings  cannot  take  care  of  themselves,  we  fear 
that  they  will  soon  be  obliged  to  hire  the  professional 
assistance  of  those  masters  of  the  art  of  self-defence  who 
still  endure  the  contumely  of  a  sentimental  age.  We 
shall  see  the  old  Roman  sight  of  politicians  accompanied 
by  their  gladiators,  and  the  town  will  be  enlivened  at 
public  meetiugs  by  the  wars  of  pugilistic  mercenaries. 


LIFE-BOATS. 

NOW  and  then  an  act  of  exceptional  courage,  such  as  the 
rescue  of  the  seamen  of  the  litdUm  Chief,  draws  attention  to 
the  services  of  the  lite-boat  crews ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  receive 
little  notice.  Occasionally  a  brief  paragraph  inserted  amongst  the 
least  interesting-  items  of  news  in  an  obscure  corner  of  a  news- 
paper records  in  the  most  curt  and  bald  manner  how  some  fearless 
sailors,  running  the  risk  of  being  drowned  or  of  slow  death 
from  cold,  saved  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  men,  and  with  such 
brief  notice  readers  are  apparently  quite  contented.  Enthusiasm 
is  neither  felt  nor  affected.  The  courage  and  endurance  of  the 
lii'e-hoat  crews  seem  to  he  taken  for  granted,  and  nobody  is 
astonished  at  what  they  do.  As  we  have  said  before,  when 
speaking-  of  this  subject,  it  is  perhaps  well  that  the  deeds  of  these 
crews — resolute  as  they  always  are,  heroic  as  they  sometimes 
are — should  not  receive  too  much  laudation.  A  chorus  of  noisy 
praise,  such  as  is  given  to  any  mountebanks  who  succeed  in  posing 
before  the  public,  might  not  have  a  good  eff  ect  ou  simple  men  who, 
in  doing  difficult  and  daugerous  work,  are  actuated  odIv  by  a  sense 
of  the  duty  they  have  undertaken,  and  have  no  hope  for  any  great 
reward,  and  certainly  no  desire  for  fame  or  notoriety.  But,  if  it 
is  not  desirable  to  vulgarize  the  exploits  of  the  crews  by  the  coarse 
puffery  which  is  so  comuion  iu  our  days,  surely  there  is  no  need  to 
run  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  to  ignore  them.  The  rescues  by 
the  life-boat  men  are  perhaps  the  only  things  in  the  dreary  year 
1 88 1  of  which  Englishmen  can  feel  really  proud  ;  but  when  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  the  total  of  the  good  work  done  was 
announced,  it  received  but  slight  attention.  Nearly  as  many  had 
been  saved  from  death  as  are  killed  in  a  respectable  battle ; 
yet,  striking  as  this  fact  was,  nobody  seemed  to  ^ive  very  much 
heed  to  it.  There  had  been  some  stir  and  some  tine  writing 
about  the  rescue  which  has  been  referred  to ;  but  when  it 
was  announced  that,  during  the  year,  966  lives  had  been  saved 
by  the  boats  of  the  Institution,  there  was  very  little  enthusiasm 
and  very  little  eloquence.  Much  eloquence,  at  least  eloquence  of 
the  modern  order,  is,  as  we  have  said,  not  to  be  desired  ;  but  it 
seems  strange  that  in  these  ultra-humanitarian  days  the  saving  of  so 
man}^  men  from  suffering  and  death,  and  of  so  many  fauiihes  from 
destitution,  should  excite  such  tepid  admiration. 

For,  indeed,  the  total  seems  an  astonishing  one,  and  we  believe 
that  it  exceeds  any  recorded  even  iu  the  noble  annals  of  the 
National  Life-boat  Institution.  As  need  hardly  be  said,  it  was 
the  result  of  even  more  strenuous  effort  than  usual.  Last  year 
was  marked  by  very  heavy  gales,  and  the  resolution  of  the 
crews  and  the  organization  of  the  Society  under  which  they 
work  were  tested  in  an  exceptional  manner;  but  the  zeal  of 
the  men  seems  to  have  been  greater  than  ever,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Institution  were  so  perfect  that,  under  unusual 
trial,  no  weak  points  have  been  disclosed.  The  hurricanes  of 
October  and  November  do  not  seem  to  have  shown  any  gap  in 
what  may  be  called  tlie  line  of  life-boat  defence,  and  when  those  gales 
were  at  their  highest  the  crews  never  hesitat'.'d  for  a  moment  about 
launching  their  craft.  To  the  careful  forethought  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  executive  of  the  Institution,  the  courage  and  skill  of 
the  men  was  a  full  complement.  Of  the  services  rendered  by 
these  latter  the  whole  story  has  not  yet  been  told,  for  though  the 
actual  numbers  of  lives  and  vessels  saved  have  been  stated,  the  more 
detailed  account  of  the  work  done  which  is  given  in  the  Institu- 
tion's periodical.  The  Life-Boat,  is  only  carried  up  to  October  24th 
in  the  number  that  has  just  appeared.  This  partial  record  is, 
however,  full  of  interest,  for  October  was  apparently  the  most 
eventful  month  of  the  year  for  life-boat  crews,  as  iu  it 
they  saved  no  less  than  2S0  lives.  In  the  succeeding  month  there 
was  plenty  to  do,  but  the  number  of  lives  saved  was  considerably 
smaller,  being  161. 

The  summer  and  first  two  autumn  months  had  of  course  been 
much  more  peaceful,  but  though  the  services  of  the  crews  were 
far  less  arduous  than  iu  the  terrible  October,  good  work  was  done 
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during  the  summer  g.ales  which  blew  on  various  parts  of  the  coast. 
Ou  several  occasions  life  was,  as  usual,  valiantly  saved.   Thus,  on 

)  June  lo,  the  steamer  Norman  grounded  in  the  night  off  Seaham 
Harbour,  there  being  a  high  north  wind  and  heavy  sea.  The  life- 
boat put  out  to  her,  and  brought  safely  ashore  nine  of  the  crew 

\  and  two  women,  the  master's  wife  and  a  passenger.  On  August 
25  the  barque  iStrat/iden  of  Dundee  grounded  in  a  south-westerly 

I  gale  near  C'aister  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  A  yawl  went  to  her 
assistance,  but  soon  got  into  difficulties,  whereupon  signals  were 
made  for  the  life-boat,  which  forthwith  went  out.  Two  tugs  en- 
deavoured to  tow  the  vessel  off",  but  could  not  move  her.  The 
life-boat  men  boarded  her  and  endeavoured  to  lighten  her,  but 
their  labour  was  of  no  avail ;  so  they  took  the  crew  into  the 
life-boat,  and  succeeded  in  landing  them  safely,  though  the  work 
was  very  dangerous,  as  the  boat  kept  bumping  heavily  the  whole 
way,  and  might  of  course  have  gone  to  pieces  at  any  moment. 
On  the  day  succeeding  this  another  East  coast  life-boat  brought 
ashore  six  men  from  the  brigantine  Bertha  of  Bye,  which  in  a 
heavy  sea  had  stranded  and  filled. 

There  was  some  bad  weather  during  September,  and  lives  were 
saved  on  two  occasions  by  the  life-boat  crews.  With  October  the 
series  of  savage  gales  which  continued  for  so  long  began,  and 
began  with  terrific  force.  lu  the  middle  of  that  month  magnifi- 
cent service  was  rendered  by  the  Deal  and  Ramsgate  crews.  On 
the  evening  of  the  14th  the  ship  Ganges  of  London  went  ashore 
on  the  Goodwin.  The  Deal  life-boat  Marij  SomerviUe  rowed  out 
to  her,  and  the  Ramsgate  life-boat  Bradford  was  towed  out  by  a 
tug.  Both  boats  remained  by  the  vessel  for  some  time,  the 
master  apparently  not  wishing  to  leave  her  till  the  very  last. 
Finally,  however,  it  seemed  likely  that  she  would  break  up,  so 
the  master  and  crew  decided  to  abandon  her ;  whereupon  the 
Deal  life-boat  took  seventeen  on  board  and  the  Ramsgate  boat 
fifteen,  and  carried  them  into  harbour.  The  work  must  have  been 
dangerous  throughout,  and  the  saving  of  thirty-two  lives  was  a 
wonderful  exploit,  even  for  life-boat  crews  ;  but,  like  other  re- 
markable rescues,  it  seems  to  have  attracted  little  attention,  and 
to  have  been  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  On  the  same  day 
that  these  men  were  taken  from  the  Ganges,  the  life-boat  of 
Moelfre,  Anglesea,  put  to  sea  in  a  furious  gale  to  aid  a  fishing- 
smack,  and  reached  her  just  in  time  to  save  the  men  who  were 
on  board ;  and  also  on  this  day  of  storm  the  Torquay  life-boat, 
after  taking  a  smack  into  Brixham  Harbour,  capsized  in  Torquay 
Bay.  She  righted  herself  at  once,  and  the  men  were  all  got  on 
board  again,  the  result  of  the  mishap  being  thus  very  different 
from  that  of  the  capsizing  of  the  Douglas  life-boat  which  hap- 
pened six  days  later. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  that  occurred  in  the  many 
bold  rescues  of  the  summer  and  autumn  was  what  happened 
when  the  Albert  Edward,  of  Padstow,  saved  the  crew  of  the  steam 
fishing-vessel  Madeleine,  of  Boulogne,  which  went  ashore  on  the 
Gunfleet  on  the  night  of  October  22.  A  rocket  sent  up  by  the 
Gunfleet  light-vessel  was  seen  by  a  coastguardsman  near  Clacton- 
on-Sea  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  and  the  life-boat  speedily-put  out. 
"With  wind  and  tide  against  them,  the  crew  were  in  great  diffi- 
culty ;  but  a  steamer  was  sighted,  and  the  captain  towed  them 
as  near  the  wreck  as  he  could  with  safety.  They  got  close 
to  the  Madeleine  to  windward  and  let  go  their  anchor,  when  a 
heavy  roller  carried  the  vessel  further  on  to  the  sand.  More  cable 
was  therefore  paid  out  by  the  crew,  and  they  had  just  succeeded 
in  getting  a  line  to  the  wreck,  when  another  roller  again  lifted 
her  away  from  them.  What  followed  had  better  be  described  in 
the  language  of  the  narrator  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institution.  He 
says  : — "  They  had  paid  out  all  their  cable,  and  it  was  therefore  a 
question  whether  they  should  abandon  the  wreck  or  voluntarily 
encounter  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  which  a  life-boat  is 
liable — viz.,  that  of  destruction  by  boarding  on  the  windward 
side,  and  the  crew  unanimously,  and  with  a  ready  courage  which 
is  beyond  all  praise,  determined  to  risk  this,  in  order  to  attempt 
the  rescue  of  the  foreigners.  They  therefore  let  go  the  cable,  and 
the  next  roller  cast  their  boat  right  on  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Madeleine,  of  Boulogne,  a  new  steam 
fishing  vessel,  with  a  crew  of  sixteen  hands.  Alter  some  bufTeting, 
breaking  their  rudder  and  an  oar,  and  otherwise  damaging  their 
tackle,  they  were  enabled  to  make  fast  to  the  side  of  the  wreck, 
and  the  Frenchmen  one  by  one  jumped,  fell,  or  were  pulled  into  the 
boat."_  A  heavy  roller  on  the  Gunfleet  might  do  almost  anything, 
but  it  is  not  quite  clear  how  the  life-boat  was  launched  again.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  accounts  in  The  Life-Boat 
are  necessarily  brief,  and  that  there  is  no  space  for  long  explanations. 
That  the  men  showed  the  most  admirable  courage,  and  that  the  crew 
of  the  French  vessel,  numbering  sixteen  in  all,  were  rescued, therecan 
be  no  doubt,  and,  seeing  how  great  the  danger  must  have  been,  it 
was  lucky  indeed  that  the  crews  of  the  life-boat  and  the  fishing 
vessel  were  not  lost  together.  Less  fortunate  than  this  and  the 
Torquay  life-boat  was  that  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  on  the  occa- 
sion which  has  been  referred  to.  On  October  20th  the  barque 
Zebu  of  Liverpool  anchored  about  five  miles  from  Douglas  Head, 
hoisted  a  signal  of  distress,  whereupon  the  life-boat  John  Turner 
TM/-wer  putouttohelpher.  Astho  life-boat  approached  the  vessel  the 
signal  was  hauled  down,  on  which  the  crew,  thinking  that  their 
aid  was  no  longer  needed,  took  the  boat  back  to  harbour,  where 
•  she  got  aground.  Shortly  afterwards  a  signal  of  distress  was  again 
hoisted  by  the  barque,  in  answer  to  which  a  second  life-boat, 
smaller  than  the  first,  went  out  to  her.  After  remaining  alongside 
her  for  some  time,  she  took  on  board  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  four- 
teen in  number,  and  two  women,  and  made  for  the  harbour  j  but 


unfortunately  in  running  before  a  heavy  sea  she  broached  to  and 
I  capsized.  She  was  noL  wauling  in  self-righting  powers,  for  she 
;  righted  speedily,  and  nine  of  her  crew,  seven  of  the  barque's 
seamen,  and  the  two  women  got  into  her;  but  she  drifted 
rapidly  away  to  leeward  before  the  oars  could  be  got  out,  and  four 
of  the  life-buat's  crew,  the  m-.ister  of  the  barque,  and  six  of  the 
men  were  drowned. 

That  there  is  very  real  danger  in  the  work  which  the  sailors  who 
serve  under  the  Life-boat  institution  do  so  unflinchingly,  this 
melancholy  accident,  like  another  which  happened  not  very  long  ago, 
most  clearly  shows,  it'  indeed  any  proof  is  wanted  of  what  may 
almost  be  taken  as  obvious.  How  much  hardship  has  to  be  endured 
can  hardly  be  realized  by  any  one  who  does  not  know  what  it  is 
to  taste  the  mercies  of  a  winter  gale  in  an  open  boat  in  the 
Channel,  or,  worse  still,  oft'  the  East  coast.  It  seems  almost 
marvellous,  then,  in  days  when  there  is  certainly  no  undue  fondness 
for  danger,  and  when  indolence  and  love  of  ease  have  spread 
through  all  classes,  to  find  how  readily  these  perilous  and  try- 
ing services  are  rendered.  In  considering  them  as  described 
in  the  brief  and  unostentatious  record  of  the  Institution,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  work  which  often  involves  the 
greatest  risk,  and  which  the  crews  seem  to  do  the  most  will- 
ingly, is  that  which  oiieis  the  least  hope  of  substantial  reward. 
If  a  crew  succeeds  in  bringing  into  harbour  a  vessel  which 
was  ashore  or  in  distress,  they  may  possibly  gain  salvage, 
and  receive  what  is,  lor  pnor  men,  a  considerable  sum; 
but  when  they  save  life,  but  cannot  save  the  ship,  they  only 
get  such  moderate  reward  as  the  Institution  is  able  to  bestow 
on  them  ;  yet  they  seem  to  work,  if  possible,  with  greater  zeal 
when  the  ship  is  in  hopeless  case,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
save  fife,  than  when  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  taking  a  vessel  into 
port.  So  high  a  feeling  of  duty  is  probably  in  great  part  due 
to  the  magnificent  esprit  do  corps  which,  fostered  by  the  Institu- 
tion, seems  to  animate  the  whole  service.  To  say  much  in  praise 
of  what  the  crews  do  would  be  quite  superfluous,  for  the  bare 
record  speaks  for  itself;  but  it  may  be  permissible  to  point  out  that 
all  the  good  done  is  lar  from  being  shown  by  the  statement  of  lives 
saved,  stiikiiig  though  it  is.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the 
men  saved  are  poor  sailors  or  fishermen  whose  families  must  be 
left  helpless  should  they  die.  The  rescue,  therefore,  of  nearly  a 
thousand  lives  in  the  year  means  not  merely  that  so  many  men 
have  been  saved  from  death,  but  that  very  many  women  and 
children  have  been  saved  from  destitution  and  want. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  SENIOR  WRANGLERS. 

WE  are  this  week  called  upon  to  mourn  the  extinction  of  one 
of  our  oldest  and  most  cherished  institutions.  Hence- 
forth, there  will  be  no  more  Senior  Wranglers.  It  is  true  that 
the  end  was  not  unexpected;  yet,  however  long  foreseen,  an  end 
is  always  sudden ;  and  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  believe  that  the 
years  will  come  and  go  without  the  annual  proclamation  of  the 
Senior  Wrangler.  He  has  been  so  much  with  us ;  he  has  been 
so  regular  in  his  appearance;  he  come  to  give  interest  when 
the  year  is  at  the  dullest ;  u,  unlike  most  notorieties, 

content  to  blossom  i'or  a  day  aun  L^^en  be  forgotten  ;  he  has 
given  so  much  joy  to  so  many  people  ;  he  has  received  so  much 
honour  and  praise,  being  yet  so  young,  that  we  are  loth  to  let 
him  go.  Readers  of  the  "  Freshman's  Bible,"  commonly  called 
the  University  Calendar,  are  now  sorrowfully  reminding  each 
other  of  the  unbroken  succession  from  1747,  when  Bates  of  Caius 
leads  off"  the  glorious  list,  down  to  the  hero  of  1882.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-six  Seniors,  without  counting  him  of  Catharine's, 
popularly  supposed  to  have  purchased  the  dignity  of  standing  all 
by  himself,  and  eight  years  before  anybody  else,  for  the  year  1739  5 
and  to  think  that  now  we  are  to  have  no  more !  More  than  this, 
the  Registrary  has  written  to  inform  us — it  was  cruel  to  hide  the 
fact  so  long — that  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  seni- 
ority, with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  years,  among  which 
is  Newton's  year,  has  been  preserved  in  the  University  books. 
During  all  this  time  the  Senior  Wrangler  has  been  to  his  Uni- 
versity what  the  captain  is  to  his  school.  The  next  year's  Ques- 
tionists — there  will  be  no  more  Questionists  now — have  regarded 
him  with  envy,  the  Freshmen  with  awe.  The  latter,  indeed,  were 
wont  to  wreathe  his  name  with  a  hundred  conflicting  stories.  He 
read  no  books,  but  walked  in  meditation,  evolving  science  for 
himself;  or  he  read  everything,  and  read  all  night;  or  he  read 
only  in  the  intervals  of  boating,  billiards,  or  racquets.  There  were 
also  stories  of  past  Seniors— how  one  read  only  when  he  could 
drink  no  more ;  another  had  never  heard  of  any  book  outside 
mathematics;  another  had  read  all  the  subjects  when  he  was 
fourteen  ;  and  so  on.  And  the  Senior  of  the  year  was  always  to 
these  ingenuous  and  hero-worshipping  youths  one  of  those  envi- 
able few  who  make  an  epoch."  Law  was  waiting  i'or  him,  with 
the  woolsack;  the  Church,  with  a  mitre;  science,  with  deathless 
fame.  He  was  the  Coming  Man  ;  nay,  he  had  already  come  ;  for, 
whatever  greatness  might  await  him  in  the  future,  surely,  surely, 
no  triumph  could  ever  surpass  that  when  the  Father  of  his  College 
presented  him  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  Singly,  Senior,  the  First 
of  his  Year,  before  the  eyes  of  an  assembled  multitude  and  amid 
the  applause  of  a  gallery  never  slow  to  recognize  greatness. 
Nothing  certainly  could  possibly  surpass  the  pride  and  joy  of 
that  moment ;  in  no  University  has  a  successful  scholar  been 
treated  with  honour  so  great.    Nor  of  late  years  has  the  honour 
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been  confined  to  the  -walls  of  the  Senate  House,  or  the  courts  of 
his  own  College ;  the  papers  have  presented  to  the  world  a 
short  biography  of  the  Senior,  so  far  as  he  has  got,  which  is 
as  yet,  to  be  sure,  a  very  little  way ;  they  have  added  the  name 
of  his  College  tutor,  who  has  always,  we  know,  contributed  so 
conspicuous  a  part  towards  his  success ;  and  of  his  private  tutor, 
■who  has  been  for  twenty  years  the  man  to  whom  the  most  am- 
bitious undergraduates  have  tlocked  like  sheep,not,  probably,  because 
Le  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  of  mathematicians,  but  because 
all  other  ambitious  men  went  to  him.  And,  like  a  Consul  or  an 
Archon  Eponymus,  he  gave  his  name  to  the  year.  Think  of 
naming  a  year,  an  integral  part  of  time!  Men  spoke  not  of '48, 
but  of  Todhunter's  j-ear  ;  nor  of '63,  but  of  Eomer's  year;  nor  of 
'65,  but  of  Lord  Rayleigh's  year.  It  is  true  that  the  name  was 
not  accepted  at  Oxford,  where,  for  some  reasons  of  their  own, 
they  never  recognized  the  Senior  Wrangler ;  but  no  doubt  it 
prevailed  over  the  rest  of  the  habitable  globe.  We  refrain  from 
dwelling  on  the  joy  in  the  quiet  country  home — sometimes  the 
bumble  country  home — the  happy  tears  of  mother  and  sisters 
•when  the  news  arrived  ;  the  family  uplifting ;  the  "  name  for 
ever"  which  the  son  of  the  house  seemed  to  have  made  for  him- 
self, and,  in  a  way,  for  those  who  belonged  to  him.  Such  rejoicing, 
such  pride,  is  sacred.  Again,  the  honour  was  a  solid  thing, 
beyond  the  Fellowship  or  Lectureship  which  it  brought  with 
it ;  it  helped  the  man  through  life ;  if  he  went  to  the  Bar,  he 
started  with  an  intellectual  reputation  above  that  of  his  fellows  ; 
if  he  went  into  the  Church,  or  took  to  journalism,  or  became  a 
teacher  of  mathematics,  he  began  with  the  advantage  of  his  degree, 
though  he  had  onh'  beaten  the  next  man,  perhaps,  by  a  neck,  and 
thouj;h  he  might  be  known  to  be  of  inferior  scientific  calibre  to 
the  man  of  the  year  before  who  was  only  third  or  fourth.  There 
are  some  things  which  a  man  cannot  shake  off.  Once  a 
master-mason,  always  a  master-mason  ;  once  a  priest,  always, 
until  the  Act  of  1871,  a  priest;  once  a  captain,  always  a 
captain ;  once  a  Senior  Wrangler,  always  a  Senior  Wrangler. 
Like  all  institutions,  however  venerated,  the  thing  was  sometimes 
ridiculed;  but  the  ridicule  never  "stuck";  up  to  the  last  the 
Senior  Wrangler  was  respectable  and  respected  ;  he  has  not  fallen 
into  decay ;  he  has  not  become  corrupted  by  the  luxury  of  time  ; 
he  has  been  struck  down  in  the  strength  and  plenitude  of  his 
powers.  The  cruel  thing,  the  irony  of  the  position,  is  that  he  has 
been  destroyed  by  those  who  ought  to  have  most  studied  to  pre- 
serve him — his  own  predecessors.  It  is  true  that  we  are  promised 
a  shadowy  Tripos ;  there  is  to  be  a  poor,  unhonoured  class  of 
Wranglers — among  them  perhaps  a  Senior;  they  will  be,  how- 
ever— dreadful  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel — only  a  class  in  a  Little 
Go.  We  shall  try,  when  the  time  comes,  not  to  despise  the  day 
of  small  things,  but  it  will  be  v,'eary  work  trembling  before  Romulus 
Augustulus  lor  those  wlio  remember  Trajan. 

With  the  Senior  Wrangler  will  perish  also,  we  fear,  that 
other  ornament  to  the  Mathematical  Trijios,  the  Wooden  Spoon. 
His  lot  has  been  always  a  singular  and  perfectly  unique  com- 
pound of  Pride  and  Shame.  In  the  first  place,  if  one  has 
to  figure  before  posterity  as  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  there  is 
great  reason  for  pride  in  having  so  far  apprehended  the  exact  line 
below  which  lies  the  Gulf  as  to  have  stepped  just  beyond  it  and  no 
further.  In  the  old  times — the  very  old  times — the  second  class 
in  the  Little  Go  was  supposed  to  be  composed  entirely  of  those 
calculating  and  time-grudging  students  who  knew  exactly  how 
many  chapters  of  Paley,  how  many  books  of  Euclid,  and  how 
much  New  Testament  topography  would  carry  them  through ; 
but  these  were  classed  alphabetically,  so  that  no  man  among  them, 
although  they  were  all  greatly  respected,  could  claim  what  the 
Wooden  Spoon  alone  can  do,  the  honour  of  just  hitting  the  mark 
and  no  more.  To  be  sure,  the  glory  of  Wooden  Spoon  was  purely 
local.  Outside  the  University  only  the  more  thoughtful  of  mankind 
■ — quite  a  small  body — recognized  and  understood  it.  In  his  own 
country,  like  other  prophets,  he  had  no  honour  ;  his  father  did  not 
rejoice;  his  sisters  were  not  proud  of  his  place,  nor  did  the 
Society  of  his  College  recognize  his  merits  by  a  Fellowship, 
prize,  or  reward  of  any  kind ;  only  the  men  of  his  own 
year  appreciated  his  gifts  and  understood  the  really  fine  thiug 
he  had  done.  And  they  used  to  give  him  even  to  the  end, 
this  very  year  of  doom,  as  we  all  know,  the  most  beautiful 
spoon,  with  the  arms  of  the  College  painted  in  colours  upon 
it,  with  carved  work  precious  and  subtle,  of  walnut-wood  or 
box,  to  hang  up  in  his  study,  admonishing  him  that  a  little 
reading  may  make  a  great  name  ;  that  it  is  good  to  get  honours 
with  a  minimum  of  effort:  that  the  world,  like  the  Moderations, 
has  its  standard  of  virtue  and  worth  which  the  crafty  man  will 
ascertain  and  then  just  reach  it  without  the  waste  of  needless 
virtue.  Eightly  considered,  the  Wooden  Spoon  should  be  an 
heirloom  for  ever. 

But  perhaps  the  most  irreparable  loss  in  the  extinction  of 
this  institution  is  that  to  the  daily  papers.  The  Mathematical 
Tripos  has  been  one  of  those  things  which,  every  year  as  they 
couie  round,  give  occasion  to  the  writing  of  articles  and  the 
publishing  of  letters.  It  has  been,  moreover,  regarded  from 
this  point  of  view,  an  inofi'eusive,  even  a  useful  institution.  Un- 
like the  University  boat-race,  it  has  not  lent  itself  to  profes- 
sional and  technical  writing  beforehand  nor  to  fine  writing 
afterwards ;  the  descriptive  young  man  has  not  been  turned 
loose  upon  it ;  the  representative  has  not  been  sent  down  to  Cam- 
bridge early  in  January  to  describe  how  the  favouiites  looked  ;  we 
have  not  learned  their  u'eights;  we  have  not  been  told  how  one 
seemed  nervous,  and  another  looked  pale,  and  a  third  slept  ill  o' 


nights  ;  there  have  even  been  no  favourites  at  all  as  regards  Wooden 
Spoon,  because  the  position  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  dis- 
tinctively and  peculiarly  in  the  gift  of  Providence ;  and  the  report 
of  the  Final  t)ay,  the  Apotheosis  of  the  two  Ends,  has  been  un- 
marked by  any  of  the  brilliant  descriptions  which  we  read  with  so 
much  delight  and  admiration.  Persons  with  no  imagination  have 
written  that  report,  and  have  been  contented  to  set  down  the  bare 
facts.  The  questions  which  agitate  the  mind  of  leader-writers  and 
correspondents  at  this  season  are  always  the  same;  What  be- 
comes of  the  Senior  Wranglers;  whether  they  maintain  in  after 
life  the  promise  of  their  youth  ;  and  how  many  of  them  succumb  to 
what  is  popularly  believed  to  be  a  three  years'  course  of  unmitigated 
cram — resolute,  sustained,  and  prolonged.  Tliat  cram  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  result;  that  the  Senior  Wrangler  is  a  young 
man  with  a  genius  for  mathematics  who  reads  no  harder  than  his 
fellows,  certainly  much  less  hard  than  many  a  man  below  him 
who  struggles  against  a  slow  brain  for  three  years  in  the  hope  of 
getting  within  Fellowship  range ;  that  the  course  of  reading;  is  a 
perfectly  healthy  one,  and  is  combined  with  all  kinds  of  athletics ; 
that  there  is  no  single  case  on  record  in  which  reading  for  the 
Trijjos  can  be  distinctly  proved  to  have  been  injurious  to  the 
Senior — these  are  things  incomprehensible  to  the  outsider  who 
writes  the  letters  to  the  papers.  As  regards  their  early  promise, 
the  career  of  most  may  be  traced  in  the  notes  to  the  Cambridge 
Calendar.  In  a  few  instances  they  seem  to  have  dropped  down 
into  country  parsonages ;  most  of  them,  however,  which  is  all 
that  can  be  expected,  have  maintained  in  their  various  lines 
of  work  the  same  intellectual  activity  which  they  displayed  as 
young  men.  If,  for  instance,  among  a  body  of  eighty  lads  of 
twenty-two  we  were  to  find  such  men  as  Kaye,  Aldeison, 
Pollock,  Bickersteth,  Maule,  Herschel,  Airy,  Philpot,  Cayley, 
Adams,  Tait,  Romer,  Rayleigh,  without  speaking  of  bishops, 
deans,  Queens  Counsel,  masters  of  colleges,  mathematicians, 
tutors,  and  professors,  we  should  probably  agree  that  this  was 
a  very  remarkable  troop  of  young  men.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  we  find  among  the  Senior  Wranglers.  But  they  will  be 
discussed  no  more.  The  yearly  debate  is  concluded  for  ever. 
There  is  one  other  loss  to  which  we  maj'  briefly  refer.  The 
Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos  has  hitherto  been  of  special 
service  in  providing  assistant  masters  in  schools  with  a  diploma 
of  competence.  A  tolerably  high  Wringler,  if  he  misses  his 
Fellowship,  has  hitherto  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  into  a  public 
school;  while  it  has  been  the  natural  desire  of  head-masters  to 
secure  and  to  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  men  placed  highly  in 
the  Tripos.  And,  if  one  asks  who  are  tbe  men  desirous  of 
becoming  Senior  or  Junior  Optime,  because  the  honour  seems  so 
very  small,  the  reply  is  still  that  they  are  the  men  who  take  the 
masterships  in  the  smaller  schools.  Now  that  the  honour  has 
departed  from  the  honour  list,  and  considering  how  few  they  be 
who  may  look  to  attain  to  that  glorified  First  which  is  hence- 
forth, and  until  the  University  changes  its  mind,  to  be  the  crown 
of  scientific  honour,  how,  one  asks,  will  tfjese  aspiring  assistants 
recommend  themselves  to  the  heads  of  schools  ? 


SCIENTIFIC  MORALITY. 

THAT  from  various  causes,  partly  owing  to  the  enormous  scien- 
tific developments  of  the  last  half-centmy,  there  has  been 
a -considerable  advance  among  the  educated  and  half-educated 
classes,  English  and  foreign,  especially  the  latter,  of  what  is  popu- 
larly termed  Agnosticism,  is  a  fact  pretty  generally  admitted, 
though  of  course  regarded  from  very  difiereut  points  of  view.  To 
most  serious  thinkers,  even  if  not  themselves  religious  believers, 
and  still  more  to  Christians  and  theists,  itsuggests  grave  anxieties 
as  to  the  moral  and  social  future  of  humanity,  if  these  opinions 
should  spread  and  become  dominant  in  the  civilized  world.  We 
are,  indeed,  bidden  by  Agnostic  optimists,  not  without  a  scornful 
smile,  to  remember  that  science  is  always  moral.  In  one  sense 
that  is  a  truism.  The  tendency  of  all  truth  must  in  the 
long  run  be  moral,  but  experience  warns  us  that  we  are  not 
therefore  bound  at  once  to  accept  whatever  scientific  men  may  at 
any  given  time  propound  as  true,  still  less  whatever  conclu- 
sions, posicive  or  negative,  they  may  draw  from  it.  That 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  scientific  as  of  all  other  truth  is  moral, 
does  not  certainly  prove  or  go  near  to  proving  that  it  will  supply 
an  independent  and  adequate  basis  lor  morality  to  its  own 
students,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  mass  of  mankind.  No 
doubt  some  of  its  leading  apostles  claim  for  it  this  lofty  prerogative, 
and  even  insist  on  the  unspeakable  superiority  of  tlieir  own  ethical 
code  to  the  antiquated  or  corrupt  morality  of  the  worn-out  creeds 
which  it  is  destined  to  supersede.  Mr.  Goldwia  Smith  has  de- 
voted a  vigorous  and  characteristic  paper  in  the  Contemporaiij 
Review  to  examining  these  pretensions,  and  he  wisely  limits  the 
discussion  by  confining  himself  for  argumentative  purposes  to  a 
single  and  specific  issue.  He  does  not  contend  lor  the  truth 
either  of  Christianity  or  of  theism,  nor  does  he  even  say  that 
morality  cannot  exist  without  religion,  though  his  article  sug- 
gests very  strong  grounds  for  more  than  doubting  it,  as  a  general 
rule.  VVhat  he  asks  is  whether  any  satisfactory  basis  of 
morality  has  yet  been  discovered  apart  from  religion.  Society 
has  clearly  come  to  a  very  critical  juncture,  and  even  sup- 
posing that  this  new  ethical  revelation  is  eventually  to  dawn 
upon  us  in  all  its  beauty  in  an  evolutionary  millennium,  there  m?y 
still  be  au  ugly  interval  while  the  world  is  off  with  the  old  love 
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before  it  is  on  with  the  new  ;  "  for  it  seems  impossible  to  quostion 
the  fact" — we  shall  see  that  it  is  more  than  questioned,  thoup;h 
considerably  less  than  questionable — "  that  the  morality  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  at  all  events,  has  hitherto  been  greatly  bound 
up  with  their  religious  belief."  We  need  offer  no  apology  for 
makinsr  a  somewhat  long  extract  from  the  eloquent  passage  in 
■which' the  writer  illustrates  the  certainty  of  this  fact,  not  only 
as  regards  the  multitude  who  are  chiefly  restrained  by  fear,  but 
the  nobler  natures  also  who  are  impelled  by  more  generous 
motives: — 

There  are  two  miners,  say,  by  themselves,  and  far  from  human  e^'e,  in 
the  wilds  of  the  P"ar  West :  one  has  found  a  rich  nugget,  the  other  has 
toiled  and  found  nothing.  VVh.it  hinders  the  man  who  has  found  nothing, 
if  he  is  the  stronger  or  the  better  armed,  from  slaving  his  mate  as  he  would 
a  buffalo,  and  taking  the  gold  ?  Surely,  in  part  at  least,  the  feeling,  drawn 
from  the  Christian  society  in  wliicli  his  youth  was  passed,  that  what  is  not 
seen  by  man  is  seen  by  God,  and  that,  though  the  victim  himself  may  be 
weak  and  defenceless,  irresistible  power  is  on  his  side.  I  say  in  part  only  ; 
I  say  at  present  only  ;  and,  once  more,  I  do  not  prejudge  the  question  as 
to  the  possible  appearance  of  an  independent  and  self-sustaining  mor.ality 
in  the  future.  We  dwell  too  exclusively  on  the  restraining  principle. 
Who  can  doubt  that  religion  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  largely  impelled  to 
•virtue  ;  that  it  has  formed  ch.iracters  at  once  of  great  force  and  of  great 
'beneficence  ;  that  it  has  sustained  philanthropy  and  social  progress  ?  Who 
ean  doubt  that  many  good  and  noble  works  have  been,  and  are  still  being 
performed,  from  love  of  God  and  from  a  love  of  man  which  is  inspired  by 
belief  in  our  common  relations  to  God  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  heroes  and 
reformers  h.ave  been  led  to  face  peril,  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
their  kind,  by  the  conviction  that  they  were  doing  the  Divine  Will,  and 
that  while  they  were  doing  it  they  would  be  in  the  Divine  keeping 
"Would  it  be  so  easy  even  to  man  a  life-boat  if  all  the  ideas  and 
4ill  the  hopes  which  centre  in  the  village  church  were  taken  out  of 
the  seaman's  heart?  Go  to  the  beach  :  tell  the  men  that  if  they 
sink  there  will  be  an  end  for  ever  of  tliem,  and  of  their  connections 
■with  those  whom  they  love  ;  are  you  sure  they  will  not  be  rather  less  ready 
tv  take  an  oai^  ? 

Hundreds  of  thousands  have  suffered  death  for  their  religion.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  belief  for  which  they  died  can  have  had  no  influence  on 
their  lives  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  influence  can  have  been  confined  to 
the  martyrs  ?  Is  not  Christendom  almost  coextensive  with  moral  civiliza- 
tion ?  And  does  not  the  whole  face  of  Christendom — do  not  its  literature, 
its  art,  its  architecture,  show  that  religion  has  been  its  soul?  So,  at  least, 
thought  that  eminent  Agnostic  who  pronounced  the  eighteen  centuries  of 
■Christianity  a  retrogression  from  the  happy  and  scientific  age  of  Tiberius, 
.and  by  that  strange  burst  of  antitheistic  frenzy  showed  that  ■we  may  have 
to  be  on  our  guard  against  a  fanaticism  of  hostility  to  religion  as  well  as 
against  a  fanaticism  of  religion. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  point,  as  is  often  done,  to  the  irre- 
proachable lives  of  a  few  scientific  experts.    "  Scientific  men  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  above  the  average  of  morality,"  and  that  for  two 
reasons;  their  very  calling  serves  to  elevate  them  and  remove  them 
from  the  coarser  passions  and  temptations,  and  moreover  as  yet — 
■whatever  may  be  the  case  hereafter,  ■when  Agnostics  have  in- 
creased and  replenished  the  earth  and  all  traces  of  the  old  super- 
stitions have  died  out  ia  the  beneficent  light  of  two  or  three 
ganerations  of  their  children — even     scientists  "  ■who  reject  all 
Churches  and  ■worships  have  sentiments,  hopes,  and  consciences 
formed  under  Christian  influence  ;  with  the  best  intentions  they 
cannot  creep  out  of  their  own  skins.    Before  we  can  draw  any 
practical  inference  we  must  look  to  the  effect,  not  on  the  few, 
but  on  the  multitudes  who,  being  told  they  have  nothing  to  hope 
or  fear  beyond  this  world,  are  apparently  resolved — not  perhaps 
unnaturally — to  secure  to  themselves  the  largest  share  they  can 
grasp  of  the  goods  and  pleasures  of  this  world.    "  They  who  sat 
round  the  dinner-table  of  Helvetius  and  congratulated  each  other 
■on  the  coming  of  an  age  of  reason  and  happiness  were  the  des- 
tined victims,  not  the  workers,  of  the  guillotine."    And  why 
not  ?    Take  the  case,  which  is  recorded  in  Italian  history,  of 
a  physician  who,  when  a  new  and  mysterious  plague  is  scourging 
his  city,  shuts  himself  up  with  a  patient  to  study  it,  writes 
down  his  observations  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  and,  having 
SKcked  in  the  poison  with  the  knowledge  of  the  pestilence, 
calmly  lies  down  to  die.    Contrast  with  it  the  conduct  of  a  poor 
and  hard-worked  man,  between  whom  and  a  large  fortune  stands 
a  single  life,  which  he  takes  without  rousing  any  suspicion  of  foul 
play,  and  thenceforth  leads  a  long  life  of  ease  and  affluence,  in  full 
enjoyment  of  all  his  tastes,  intellectual,  social,  and  physical,  and 
dies  universally  honoured  and  lamented.    Why  should  the  first 
man  be  happy  and  the  second  miserable  ?    On'theistic  principles 
the  answer  is  obvious ;  but  conscience  implies  a  moral  law  which 
commands  our  obedience,  and  a  moral  law  implies  a  Lawgiver 
who  not  only  has  power  to  reward  or  punish  us  accordingly  as 
we  do  or  do  not  conform  to  it,  but  whose  judgments  we  feel  and 
acknowledge  to  be  just.  What  is  the  answer  of  Agnostic  Science? 
How  can  it  show  that  the  murderer  has  not  followed  the  highest 
dictates  of  his  nature,  while  the  philanthropic  physician  was  a 
fool  ?    We  turn  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  bis  Data  of  Ethics, 
and  we  learn  that   in   a  graduated  series  starting  from  the 
mollusc  "man  is  the  highest  "—which  can  only  mean  the  latest 
and  most  complex—"  of  the  mammals."    There  is  no  intelligible 
reason,  be  it  observed,  on  Mr.  Spencer's  principles,  why  the  last 
and  most  complex  in  the  scale  should  be  the  highest ;  a  parrot 
e.g.  lives  longer  than  a  man,  and  if  its  pleasures  are  fewer  and 
less  intense,  so  are  its  pains ;  it  has  no  cares,  or  moral  effort, 
or  conflict,  or  strivings  after  an  unattainable  ideal.  "Why 
should  it  be  dubbed  lower  ? "    But  let  that  pass.    The  tests 
of  right  aud  wrong,  we  are  told,  for  this  highest  of  the  mammals 
are  pleasure,  which  promotes,  and  pain,  which  injures,  the  vitality 
of  his  organism,  his  "  supreme  end  "  being  "  the  increased  duration 
and  intensity  of  life."    Good ;  but  the  self-sacrificing  physician 
curtailed  the  duration  of  his  life,  while  the  adroit  murderer  greatly 


intensified  the  enjoyments  of  his  life  and  probably  prolonged  it 
too,  and  may  also  have  benefited  his  family  and  dependents,  and 
used  his  wealth  more  liberally  and  wisely  than  the  man  he  mur- 
dered would  have  done,  who  was  perhaps  a  roue  or  a  churl. 
Why,  let  us  ask  again,  was  he  wrong  in  killing  him?  It 
is  idle  to  talk  of  conscience,  for  we  hEve  got  rid  of  God; 
and  if  "  one  little  grain  of  conscience  "  did  remain  to  "  make 
him  sour,"  it  was  only  because  he  had  not  contrived  to  dis- 
abuse himself  completely  of  his  inherited  superstitions.  It  is 
equally  idle  to  talk  of  "  the  sacredness  of  human  life  "  ;  for  sacred- 
ness  is  a  purely  religious  conception,  and  we  have  got  rid  of 
religion.  Why  should  not  "  the  highest  of  mammals  "  put  anoth  er 
inconvenient  mammal  who  stands  in  his  light  out  of  the  way,  as 
a  stag  gores  another  stag  to  death  by  the  same  great  law  of  natural 
selection  carried  out  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ?  Mr.  Spencer 
would  reply  that  the  race  is  "  advancing  towards  heterogeneity," 
when  men  will  become  as  sensible  of  "  altruistic  pleasure  "  as  of 
their  own.  "  Altruistic,"  let  us  explain  for  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
learned, is  the  new  name  for  what  Christians  call  loving  your 
neighbour  as  yourself.  But  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  tlie  rose 
smells  sweeter  by  its  Agnostic  name — which  may  be  questioned — 
the  practical  potency  of  the  scent  will  be  greater,  and  experience 
seems  to  suggest  the  contrary.  At  all  events  our  murderer  may 
reasonably  contend  that  the  approaching  heterogeneous  millennium 
is  not  yet  arrived,  and  meanwhile  he  will  do  what  brings  him  pre- 
sent pleasure  with  increased  intensity  and  duration  of  life.  And 
on  Spencerian  principles  he  will  only  be  doing  what  is  right. 

The  case  will  become  clearer  if  we  turn  from  Mr.  Spencer  him- 
self to  his  American  admirer  and  disciple,  Dr.  Van  Buren  Denslow, 
who,  as  sometimes  happens  with  disciples,  has  carried  out  his 
master's  principles  more  consistently  to  their  logical  result.  In  a 
work  entitled  Modern  Thinkers,  and  commended  to  the  public 
by  a  preface  of  Mr.  Robert  Ingersoll's,  the  chief  apostle  of 
Agnosticism  in  America,  he  argues  that  on  scientific  principles 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  moral  law  irrespectively  of  the  will  of 
the  strongest.  We  have  no  room  for  the  long  and  somewhat 
startling  exposition  of  his  new  ethical  creed  cited  by  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very  brief  summary. 
"  It  is  generally  believed  to  be  moral  to  tell  the  truth  and  immoral 
to  lie,"  but  this,  like  the  precept  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  "  is  a  moral 
precept  invented  by  the  strong  "  for  their  own  convenience.  "  So 
the  laws  forbidding  unchastity  "  were  framed  by  the  strong.  In 
short,  Rob  Roy's  "  simple  plan  "  is  the  only  basis  of  morality, 

That  they  should  take  ■niio  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

Of  course  there  will  be  a  difference  of  tastes  as  to  what  is  worth 
taking  or  keeping.  Men  of  refined  and  intellectual  natures  will  not 
care  for  low  indulgences ;  men  of  coarser  fibre  will  choose  coarser 
forms  of  gratification.  But  this  is  a  difl'erence  of  detail,  not  of 
principle.  The  Marquess  of  Steyne,  and  even  the  common  thief  or 
assassin,  have  their  place  in  nature,  like  other  "  organisms,"  and 
represent  a  not  uncommon  type  of  "  the  highest  mammal."  In 
following  out  their  intensest  pleasure  why  are  they  doing  wrong  ? 
We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Spencer  would  confront  them  with  the  law 
of  "  altruism  " ;  but  on  that  part  of  his  system  his  American  disciple 
observes  with  much  force  that  it  is  "  theological,"  and  comes  of 
his  weakly  allowing  himself  to  be  affected  by  the  atmosphere  of 
Christianity.  "  The  unphilosophical  element  in  Herbert  Spencer's 
system  is  its  dogmatical  assumption  that  there  is  a  moral  law, 
philosophically  deducible  by  argument  from  the  fr.cts  of  nature." 
And  he  not  unfairly  treats  Mr.  Spencer's  admission  that  it  will 
never  be  possible  to  lay  down  rules  for  private  conduct  in  con- 
formity with  this  law  as  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  whole  posi- 
tion ;  for  of  what  value  is  an  ethical  system  which  can  shed  no 
light  on  the  path  of  private  conduct  ?  "  Mr.  Spencer  himself  indeed 
illustrates  this  practical  inefficiency  of  his  rule  in  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion of  how  far,  on  a  balanced  calculation  of  the  amounts  of 
pleasure  or  pain  attending  either  course,  it  is  right  in  certain  cases 
to  borrow  money  which  you  may  never  be  able  to  repay,  or  to  vote 
against  your  convictions.  His  scheme  is  really  one  of  mechanical 
necessarianism,  which  therefore  leaves  no  room  for  conscience  or  a 
law  of  right,  altruistic  or  other.  The  order  of  nature  "  consists  in 
a  change  from  an  indefinite  coherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite 
coherent  heterogeneity,  through  continuous  difierentiations  and  in- 
tegrations." "Yet  he  indulges,  like  other  necessarians,  in  passionate 
denunciations  of  wrong — e.g.  of  the  sins  of  bishops  and  militiamen, 
for  whom  he  has  little  love — which  are  sufliciently  incongruous. 
"  Bishop  and  militiaman  alike  will  surely  give  their  censor  the 
crushing  answer,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  more  difl'erentiated 
or  nearer  the  perfection  of  moving  equilibrium  than  they  are,  with- 
out breaking  the  Spencerian  law."  The  moral  element  in  his  system, 
which  Dr.  Van  Buren  Denslow  justly  terms  unphilosophical,  really 
depends  on  the  substitution  of  the  hope  of  a  future  social  state 
for  the  discarded  hope  of  a  future  life  ;  and  a  feebler  principle,  as  a 
motive  power  of  action,  whether  for  encouragement  or  restraint, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  hit  upon.  It  simply  ignores,  as  his  critic 
remarks,  "  two  commonplace  facts— individuality  and  death." 
Some  philosophers  in  the  last  century  thought  death  might  be 
abolished ;  our  modern  guides  are  content  to  say  with  Spinoza 
that  "  true  wisdom  concerns  itself  not  with  death  "but  life."  But 
do  they  seriously  imagine  that  men  will  consent  to  live  like  the 
lower  mammals  without  spiritual  aspiration,  and  lie  down  to  their 
last  sleep  without  hope  or  fear?  And  what,  after  all,  are  the 
evidential  grounds  of  this  faith  in  an  evolutionary  millennium 
I  which  is  to  replace  the  exploded  faith  iu  God  and  immortality  ? 
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There  is  notliiug  to  show  that  physical  nature  is  likely  to  bpcome 
kinder  to  us,  .and  the  miraculous  dovelopiuent  of  science  during 
the  last  half-century  has  not  been  marked  by  any  correspond- 
ing' advance  of  morality  or  of  happiness.  Mr.  Spencer,  who  de- 
tests war,  anticipates  great  thinjjs  from  the  growth  of  '•'  the 
industrial  type  of  society."  But  China  may  be  taken  as 
the  typical  example  at  present  of  a  purely  industrial  com- 
munity, and  the  Chinese,  besides  their  servility,  stagnation, 
and  utter  lack  of  politic.il  life,  are  untruthtul,  vicious,  mean, 
and  horribly  cruel.  Then  again  Mr.  ISjiencer,  differing  herein 
■widely  from  the  acute  author  of  the  History  of  liudonulism, 
contrasts  Christian  society,  from  the  lirst  century  to  our  own  day, 
as  the  fruitful  source  of  a  hideous  succession  of  public  and  private 
atrocities,  with  the  mild  humanity  of  the  lowest  savages  who  know 
Botbiug  of  God  or  of  an  immortal  soul.  Be  it  so  ;  but  the 
Christian  nations  happen  also  to  be  in  science  and  all  other  re- 
spects incomparably  the  most  civilized.  If  in  morality  they  have 
at  the  same  time  so  grievously  retrograded,  what  is  to  be  hoped 
from  the  future  of  civilization  r  And  lastly,  when  you  have  estab- 
lished your  hope  of  a  future  millennium  of  the  race,  what  will  be 
its  eliicacy  as  a  motive  power  ?  Will  the  mourner  be  consoled  at 
the  deathbed  of  wife  and  child,  or  the  soul  of  the  hero  be  nerved 
for  the  conflict,  or  the  hand  of  the  murderer  or  adulterer  be  for  an 
instant  restrained  from  crime  by  the  "  altruistic  "  pleasure  of  con- 
templating a  state  of  society  which  is  to  come  into  being  when 
for  years,  perhaps  for  centuries,  he  has  not  simply  been  mouldering 
in  bis  grave,  but  he  and  all  he  knows  or  cares  for  have  altogether 
ceased  to  exist  ?    We  trow  not. 

And  here  we  might  have  paused.  But  it  so  happens  that  another 
paper  in  the  same  number  of  the  Cuntemjjorari/  licriew  contains 
so  curious  and  pertinent  an  illustration,  not  from  English  but 
foreign  "  scientists,"  of  the  results  of  Agnostic  morality  that,  at  the 
I'isk  of  somewhat  exceeding  our  usual  limits,  we  are  tempted  to 
add  a  word  by  way  of  what  preachers  would  call  the  practical 
application  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Spencer  and  his  iellows  write  for 
the  educated  few,  but  their  principles,  if  they  are  to  prevail,  must 
of  course  percolate  to  the  masses.  In  Franco  during  late  years  no 
less  than  three  Free  Thought  "  Catechisms  "  have  bean  published 
for  promoting  this  very  end.  There  is  Le  I'etit  Catechisme  da 
Lihrc-Pcnseur,  authorized  for  colportage,  which  has  been  widely 
disseminated ;  there  is  the  Caticliimic  I'opulaire  HepuUicaiii, 
which  has  reached  its  twenty-sixth  edition;  and  last,  not  least, 
the  Catccliisme  du  Libre- Fenseur  in  300  pages,  addressed 
expressly  "  to  the  masses,"'  by  M.  Edgar  Monteil,  who  appears  to 
be  a  chief  apostle  and  pillar  of  the  Free  Thought  Church.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  which  treat  respectively  of  God,  of 
lieligion,  and  of  Morals,  and  it  opens  thus : — 

"  Q.  What  is  God? 

"  A.  God  is  an  expression, 

"  Q.  What  is  the  exact  value  of  this  expression  ? 
"  A.  The  exact  value  of  the  word  NATUUE. 
"  Q.  What  is  Nature  ? 

"  A.  Tlie  totality  of  all  we  know  to  exist  in  the  infinite  Universe. 

"      What  other  delinition  can  j'ou  Rive  of  Nature  ? 

"A.  It  is  the  material  world,  aud  ALL  is  matter  "  (p.  14). 
It  is  then  naively  explained,  as  a  reason  for  dispensing  with  a 
Moral  Governor  of  the  world,  that  "  nature  always  has  been,  is, 
and  always  will  be,  republican,  and  consequently  htted  to  govern 
herself."  But  there  is  a  plausible  objection  to  be  met.  "  How  is 
it  then  that  there  are  Gods  ?  Because  man  has  invented  them." 
Or,  more  precisely,  "God  is  a  spectre  invented  b^'  priests  to 
frighten  timid  minds."  The  priests  however  are  not  so  much  to 
blame  after  all ;  they  are  "  daus  la  logique  de  la  religion."  "  It  is 
the  religion  itself,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  well  as  the 
Popes  aud  Councils,  that  have  accomplished  the  fine  work  "  of 
degrading  men  to  a  state  of  prostrate  degradation  and  brutality ; 
"it  is  the  religion  itself  which  is  baneful,  deadly,  in  Jehovah  as 
in  Jesus,  in  the  Pentateuch  as  in  the  Gospels."  We  are  instructed, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Pantheism,  Materialism,  and  Positivism 
are  all  different  and  legitimate  phases  of  the  same  true  faith,  as 
alike  exploding  the  supernatural.  The  soul  of  course  is  disposed 
•of  as  readily  as  the  Deity  : — 

"  Q.  What  is  the  soul  ? 

"A.  Nothing-. 

"  Q,  It  is  not  a  thing  then,  existent  in  Nature  ? 
"A.  No. 

"  Q.  What  is  the  distinction  between  soul  and  body  ? 
"A.  The  distinction  hctweensoul  and  body  is  a  simple  analytical  process 
(«He  simjjle  proccdt:  nnatytiijue). 

And  hence,  "  as  the  soul  no  longer  constitutes  for  us  an  indepen- 
dent and  imperishable  individuality,  there  is  no  future  life."  We 
must  pass  rapidly  over  the  second  Part  of  the  Catechism,  which 
deals  with  Keligion,  merely  observing  that  the  historical  estimate 
of  the  action  of  the  Christian  Church  is  a  little  peculiar.  The 
disciple  of  the  Free  Thought  creed  is  taught  to  believe  that 
Christianity  is  not  the  source  but  the  deadly  foe  of  morality.  The 
Church  "hates,  execrates,  and  abominates  woman,"  "  detests  mar- 
riage," sanctions  concubinage  and  incest,  and  prohibits  filial  aifec- 
tion  ;  moreover  she  neither  honours  labour  nor  allows  of  pro- 
perty; "  Christianity  is  eminently  communistic."  But  if  all 
this  were  true,  it  would  be  rather  to  the  credit  of  the  Church 
than  otherwise,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  Part  III., 
where,  after  "  abandoning  religion  completely,"  we  are 
bidden  to  "  take  refuge  in  Philosophy — the  product  of 
all  reason  and  source  of  all  morality."  The  basis  of  this 
moral  philosophy  is  not  duty,  but  "  I'mnour,''  which  is  explained 
to  mean  the  sexual  instinct ;  "  the  passions  of  man  are  his  surest 
and  most  faithful  friends."     Conscience,  for  obvious  reasons 


already  noticed  in  another  connexion,  is  of  coiu'se  dethroned,  and 
concupiscence  or  desire  takes  its  placs,  as  supreme ;  "  all  that 
man  desires  and  seeks  out  of  self-love  is  good,  and  all  that  is  con- 
trary to  his  nature  is  evil."  The  words  conscience  and  duty  are 
indeed  retained,  but  they  are  retranslated.  Conscience  is  "  the 
sentiment  which  prescribes  to  us  prudent  conduct  and  is  deter- 
mined by  the  reason,"  which  is  elsewhere  explained  to  be  simply 
phosphorus.  "  Duty  consists  in  rendering  us  devoted  to  our  attec- 
tions,  and  to  the  laws  we  have  consented  to,  and  rebellious 
to  opposition."  Our  readers  have  perhaps  by  this  time  bad 
enougii  of  the  Free  Thought  Catechism,  and  indeed  there  are 
portions  of  it  which,  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  a  public 
less  enlightened  than  that  addressed  by  M.  Monteil,  and  not 
yet  wholly  emancipated  from  Christian  superstition,  it  might 
be  a  little  awkward  to  quote.  But  the  root  of  the  matter 
is  summed  up  with  admirable  conciseness  by  M.  Gustave 
Flourens,  another  distinguished  Libre-Penseur.  "  Our  enemy  is 
God  ;  hatred  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  If  man  would, 
make  true  progress,  it  must  be  on  the  basis  of  Atheism."  Some 
light  is  thrown,  we  venture  to  think,  in  the  more  outspoken  and 
logical  teaching  of  M.  Monteil's  Catechism,  as  well  as  in  the 
English  authorities  cited  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  on  the  ethical 
results  to  which  that  progress  is  likely  to  conduct  us.  They  may 
be  summarized  in  a  well-known  saying  of  Martin  Luther's,  the 
full  drift  of  which  he  aocs  noi  appear  himself  to  have  very  clearly 
appreciated,  £sto  peccator  ct  pecca  fortiter. 


A  MINSTREL'S  MALISONS. 

THE  poet  has  in  all  times  been  held  near  akin  to  the  prophet^ 
and  cursing  has  always  been  a  rather  large  part  of  the 
prophet's  duties.  Perhaps  no  modern  poet  has  ever  so  much  en- 
croached on  this  particular  domain  of  the  prophetic  profession  as 
Mr.  Swinburne.  More  than  other  modern  singers  he  has  in- 
terested himself  in  contemporary  politics,  and  has  blessed  and. 
cursed  with  almost  equal  lluency  and  profusion.  We  prefer  to- 
day to  consider  Mr.  Swinburne's  comminatory  performances. 
Possibly  by  this  time  he  scarcely  remembers  the  names  of  all 
the  unlucky  people  whom  he  has  denounced,  or  the  precise 
nature  of  their  sins.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  this 
minstrel's  malisons  have  not  been  without  efi'ect.  The  people 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  cursed  have  often  been  unfortunate,  and  many 
of  them  have  now  gone  to  the  place  where  the  dead  have  a 
kind  of  right  to  be  exempt  from  the  execrations  of  the  living.. 
In  a  more  superstitious  age  or  country  Mr,  Swinburne  would 
have  been  credited  with  the  gift  of  the  evil  eye,  and  might  have 
expiated  his  possession  of  that  sinister  accomplishment  at  the 
stake. 

Mr.  Swinburne  began  to  "  do  the  cursing  in  the  most  orguilous 
manner  that  might  he  done,"  as  Malory  says,  by  attacking  the  iate 
Emperor  of  the  French  aud  the  late  Pope.  They  have  both  gone 
to  their  account.  He  spoke  of  the  Emperor  as  "  Bonaparte  the 
bastard  " ;  and  he  expressed  a  wish  (never  fulfilled  as  yet)  that 
the  galley-bench  might  "creak  with  a  pope."  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  mention  first  his  touching  sonnet  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  II. 
of  Naples,  beginning  "  Go  down  to  bell,"  He  addressed  Pius  IX. 
as  "  iscariot,  thou  grey-grown  beast  of  blood,"  As  for  the- 
Emperor  of  the  French,  the  poet  imprecated  on  him  every  curse- 
which  his  imagination  could  supply  him  with.  And  almost  all 
these  things  were  accomplished  within  the  year.  Probably  Mr. 
Swinburne,  in  spite  of  the  vehemence  of  his  language  aud  of 
his  indignation,  would  not  hurt,  if  he  could,  a  priest,  or  even  aa 
emperor.  But  he  really  should  be  more  careful.  Not  warned  at 
all  hy  the  success  of  his  curses  of  the  third  Bonaparte,  he  set 
himself  to  denounce  death  on  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the 
words  were  not  long  published  before  the  Emperor  of  Russia  met^ 
in  a  ghastly  and  cruel  shape,  the  death  thus  imprecated  on  him.^ 
Alexander  II,  was  addressed,  with  the  usual  command  of  Scrip- 
tural parallels,  aa 

Gehazi  by  the  hue  that  chills  thy  cheek. 
And  Pilate  hy  the  hue  that  sears  thy  hand. 

The  Czar  was  supposed  to  ask  "  What  is  Truth  ? "  and  was 
answered — 

Thou  shalt  know 
Haply  too  soon,  and  gnash  thy  teeth  for  woe. 

In  another  sonnet,  on  the  Imperial  yacht,  the  minstrel  hoped  that 
death  might  be  its  haven  and  despair  its  star,  and  (we  quote  from 
memory  ) — 

And  the  white  foam  a  shroud  for  the  W^hite  Czar. 

This  last  imprecation  came  with  startling  nearness  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  poet's  prayer  by  the  exploding  shells  of  the  Nihilists.  Indeed,, 
if  the  sonnet  had  been  written  in  German  and  published  byan  exile 
in  the  Freiheit,  it  is  possible  that  a  pedantic  English  Administration, 
might  have  suppressed  the  verses  altogether.  The  King  of  Naples, 
the  Pope,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  Czar  have  beea 
swept  from  the  path ;  but  Dean  Stanley  was  interested  in  "  the 
proposed  desecration  of  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  the  son  of  Napoleon  III,"  Sir.  Swinburne — disap- 
proving, as  we  do,  of  that  proposed  monument — represents  each 
"  divine  veiled  head  "  of  Englishmen  buried  in  the  Abbey  aa 
exclaiming — 

Scorn  everlasting,  and  eternal  shame 
Eat  out  the  rotting  record  of  his  name 
Who  had  the  glory  of  all  those  graves  in  trust, 
Aud  turned  it  to  a  hissing. 
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The  next  person  whom,  to  our  knowledge,  Mr.  Swinburne  turned 
upon  with  verse  more  deadly  than  that  of  Archilochus,  was  Mr. 
Carlyle,  after  his  decease.  In  a  volume  of  selected  sonnets,  pub- 
lished hy  Mr.  Oaine,  we  find  two  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  after 
looking  into  Carlyle's  Heminiscences."  Not  unjustly  is  Mr. 
Swinburne  angered  by  what  Mr.  Carlyle  says  of  Keats,  Shelley, 
and  Lamb.  But  it  would  be  fairer  to  blame  the  setter  forth  than 
the  aged  and  grief-stricken  and  embittered  writer  of  that  un- 
happy tattle.  Mr.  Swinburne,  however,  carried  away  by  his  in- 
dignation, writes — 

These  deathless  names,  by  this  dead  snake  defiled. 
Bid  memory  spit  upon  him  for  their  sake. 

In  a  second  sonnet  he  says — 

Let  worms  consume  its  memory  with  its  tongue. 
The  pang  that  slabbed  fair  Truth,  the  lip  that  stung 
Men's  memories  uncorrodcd  with  its  breath. 

The  minstrel's  very  latest  malisons  are  directed,  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Fortnightly  Revieic,  against  the  present  Pope,  and 
a  not  undeserved  taunt  is  flung  at  Prince  Bismarck.  In  a  sonnet 
contributed  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  last  week,  Mr.  Swinburne  also 
carried  the  war  into  Kussia,  and,  in  language  scarcely  too  strong, 
denounced  the  authors  and  official  accomplices  of  the  attacks  upon 
the  Jews.  In  short,  there  is  scarcely  an  oppressed  people  or  un- 
lucky party  (if  we  except  the  Irish  and  the  Bulgarians)  in  whose 
behalf  Mr.  Swinburne  has  not  poured  out  his  malisons.  He  was 
strongly  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  as  against  the  Turks,  during 
the  Cretan  insurrection,  but  Turks  and  Bulgarians  he  seems  to 
liave  held  Arcades  ambo.  For  our  own  part,  we  may  say 
that  the  causes  and  the  ,persons  obnoxious  to  the  minstrel 
liave  rarely  been  dear  to  ourselves.  One  may  have  detested 
the  Empire  in  France,  the  Russian  cruelties,  the  temporal 
cravings  of  the  Pope,  and  may  have  infinitely  regretted  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  without  feeling  quite  comfortable  in 
having  on  one's  side  a  prophet  so  ready  with  his  curse  as  Mr. 
Swinburne. 

The  political  opinions  of  poets — at  least  of  English  poets- 
seem  generally  to  be  a  little  mixed,  like  those  of  Colonel  Newcome. 
The  poet  usually  detests  oppression  abroad  with  more  than  the 
zeal  of  the  Liberal ;  while  he  expects  from  England  a  foreign 
policy  spirited  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  Imperialist  Tory.  In 
fact,  the  normal  opinions  of  a  poet  are  very  like  those  which 
appear  to  be  held  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen.  An  abstract  love  of 
liberty,  coupled  with  a  fervent  belief  in  the  necessity  and  glorious- 
iiess  of  the  English  Empire,  make  up  the  political  creed  of  the 
patriotic  singer.  It  is  curious  enough  that  two  poets  whose  aims 
and  methods  are  not  unlike  those  of  Mr.  Swinburne  should  diifer 
from  him  so  much  on  questions  of  foreign  politics.  When  the 
Russians  were  attacking  the  Turks,  and  when  Mr.  Swinburne's 
lyre  was  ringing  witii  reproaches  against  the  Russians,  Mr. 
Morris  was  taking  the  side  of  the  Bulgarians.  "  Wake,  London 
lads,"  he  cried,  and  chanted  the  following  veree  to  the  air  of  "  The 
Hardy  Norseman's  Home  of  Yore  "  : — 

Wake,  London  lads,  wake,  bold  and  free. 

Arise  and  fall  to  work, 
Lest  England's  glory  come  to  be 

Bondservant  to  the  Turk  ! 
Think  of  your  Sires  !  how  oft  and  oft 

On  freedom's  field  they  bled, 
When  Cromwell's  hand  was  raised  aloft, 

And  kings  and  scoundrels  fled. 

*  «  *  4: 

Wake,  London  lads !  the  hour  draws  nigh. 

The  bright  sun  brings  the  daj' ; 
Cast  off  the  shame,  cast  otf  the  lie, 

And  cast  the  Turk  away  ! 

Without  political  prepossession,  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Morris's 
strain  is  not  so  naturally  that  of  Tyrtseus  as  of  Bion,  described 
thus  by  Moschus,  "  Not  of  wars,  not  of  tears,  but  of  Pan  would 
he  sing,  and  singing  he  shepherded  his  flocks."  As  to  Mr.  Dante 
Rossetti,  far  from  cursing  the  White  Czar,  he  lamented,  in  a 
sonnet  of  great  beauty,  the  death  of  the  ruler  who  liberated  the 
serfs,  who  (officially)  abolished  the  knout,  and  whose  own  mur- 
derers "  went  white  unto  their  graves."  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems 
have  often  been  patriotic,  as  in  the  "  Defence  of  Lucknow," 
the  "  Revenge,"  the  "  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  and,  we  pre- 
sume, in  the  promised  "  Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade."  Mr. 
Swinburne's  antipathy  to  Russians  is  not  greater  than  Mr. 
Tennyson's,  as  displayed  in  the  early  sonnet  on  Poland.  We 
know  not  whether  to  recognize  as  the  Laureate's  such  verses  as 
"  Britons,  Guard  your  Own "  and  "  Hands  All  Round,"  which 
appeared,  with  the  signature  "  Merlin,"  in  the  E.vaminer  (Jan- 
uary 31  and  February  7,  1852). 

True  that  we  have  a  faithful  ally. 

But  only  the  Devil  knows  what  he  means, 

said  a  poet  in  May  1859.  The  victrix  causa  of  Imperialism  never 
pleased  the  poets.  The  lines  to  America  from  "  Hands  All 
Round"  may  be  quoted  as  a  kind  of  corrective  of  the  many 
denunciations  which  we  have  been  studying,  and  as  an  example 
of  verse  which,  after  all,  can  scarcely  have  come  from  any  pen  bat 
Mr,  Tennyson's: — 

Gigantic  daughter  of  the  West, 

VVe  drink  to  thee  across  the  Hood  ; 
We  know  thee  most,  we  love  thee  best, 

For  art  thou  not  of  British  blood  ? 


Should  war's  mad  blast  again  be  blown, 

Permit  not  thou  the  tyrant  I'owers 
To  fight  th_v  mother  here  alone. 
But  let  thy  broadsides  roar  with  oura. 
Hands  all  round  ! 
God  tlie  tyrants'  cause  confound  ! 
To  our  great  kinsmen  of  the  West,  my  friends! 
And  the  great  name  of  England  round  and  round! 


MEDITERRANEAN  VILLA-HUNTING. 

TTHIERE  are  many  persons  to  whom  having  a  villa  on  the 
J-  Mediterranean  seems  the  height  of  earthly  felicity.  Not 
having  one  of  their  own,  they  think  the  next  best  thing  is  to  hire 
one.  They  start  early  for  the  winter  station  they  prefer,  so  as  to 
have  a  good  choice,  and  at  once  begin  the  important  and  exciting 
toil  of  villa-hunting.  The  place  they  have  chosen  is  one  where  all 
possible  beauties  of  nature  are  supposed  to  be  heightened  by  the 
elegance  of  the  villas  which  the  hand  of  man  has  scattered  over  it 
in  all  directions.  The  villa-hunters  therefore  think  they  will  find 
a  place  to  suit  them  in  a  day  or  two.  But  as  day  after  day  passes 
by  they  come  in  more  and  more  fagged  and  soured  to  the  table- 
d'hote,  where  they  unfold  to  their  neighbours  their  tale  of  woe 
about  the  unsuitable  villas  they  are  decoyed  on  false  pretences  to 
see,  and  the  countless  twists  and  flaws  in  human  nature  which 
this  same  villa-hunting  has  painfully  revealed  to  them.  For  the 
most  part  the  villa-builders  are  like  the  man  in  the  parable  who 
began  his  building  operations  without  counting  the  cost.  Too 
often  one  part  of  the  house  is  beautiful  while  the  rest  is— shall  we 
say,  according  to  Sydney  Smith's  nicely-drawn  definition — pictu- 
resque. Then  there  is  a  sort  of  instinctive  dread  that  there  is  too 
much  of  an  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter  air  about  every  one  of 
them.  This  uneasy  feeling  is  strengthened  by  observations  drawn 
from  life.  Here  one  sees  a  villa  beiog  built  over  the  drain  from 
the  house  above  it ;  there  one  notes  how  the  slenderest  staclc  of 
chimneys  is  being  putt'ed  outty  plastering  into  a  solid  appearance.. 
There  are  ugly  stories  of  villas  that  collapsed  just  as  people  were 
going  to  inhabit  them ;  of  others  where  the  owner,  in  kicking  the 
wall^to  test  its  sohdity,  kicks  his  foot  through  it,  and  so  on. 

There  is  no  undertaking  more  apt  for  exhibiting  the  freaks 
of  human  fancy  than  villa-building.  Here  in  this  villa-sprinkled 
land  man's  imagination  runs  riot  unrestrained,  and  has  taken 
shape  in  all  manner  of  quaint  and  grotesque  habitations.  For 
every  detached  dwelling  of  every  kind  is  called  a  villa,  from 
the  palace-like  building  towering  above  the  olive  trees  to  the 
tiny  little  box  hardly  bigger  than  a  rabbit  hutch,  recalling  that 
smallest  of  show-houses,  "  Tom  Pouce"  at  Boulogne,  which  has 
been  immortalized  by  its  connexion  with  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  modern  English  novelists.  The  favourite  type  of  the  villas  for 
letting  is  the  square  white  cube ;  but  on  this  type  the  changes  may 
be  rung  in  great  variety.  The  first  embellishment  is  to  adorn  it  with 
pottery  balustrades  wherever  a  foot-hold  can  be  found  for  them. 
These,  carefully  plastered  and  painted,  are  supposed  to  represent 
marble.  Unfortunately,  however,  here  and  there  one  of  the  row, 
which  perhaps  has  not  been  so  well  fired  as  his  fellows,  has 
an  unlucky  knack  of  collapsing  in  the  middle  and  exhibiting  to 
the  outside  world  a  yawning  chasm  that  reveals  the  hollowness  of 
the  sham.  The  architect's  antipathy,  a  "  patched-on  bow,"  is  as 
familiar  a  means  of  extension  here  as  at  any  English  watering- 
place.  When  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  extend  the  regulation  dice- 
pattern  block  still  further,  wings  are  added  at  each  side  ;  and,  by 
way  of  giving  it  an  increased  effect,  an  imposing  flight  of  steps 
is  supplied  to  give  unimpeded  access  from  the  garden  to  the 
drawing-room.  This  appendage,  when  made  too  conspicuous,  is  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance  to  the  inmates  and  their  visitors,  as 
the  coachmen  invariably  mistake  the  said  steps  for  the  principal 
entrance.  The  unfortunate  visitor,  who  is  perhaps  paying  a  first 
call,  is  covered  with  confusion  when  he  finds  that  he  is  trying  to 
effect  an  entrance  by  the  drawing-room  window  instead  of  the 
hall  door,  and  is  probably  detected  in  the  act  by  the  butler,  who 
eyes  him  askance  as  one  of  "  them  furreners  "  he  is  specially  on 
his  guard  against,  and  evidently  suspects  him  of  nefarious  inten- 
tions. Another  favourite  way  of  varying  the  form  of  the  villa 
is  by  adding  turrets  at  the  corners.  Sometimes  these  are 
open  to  the  air,  and  are  so  like  birdcages  tLat  they  recall  that 
old  story  of  English  Edward,  in  his  vindictive  rage,  imprison- 
ing the  Countess  of  Buchan  in  a  cage  outside  the  walls  of 
Berwick  Castle,  and  one  cannot  but  wonder  if  any  illustrious 
culprits  are  to  be  pilloried  in  these  airy  cells.  Even  about  the 
best  of  the  villas — which,  by  the  way,  it  is  the  polite  thing  to  call 
chateaux — there  is  a  want  of  congruity  in  the  details  that  spoils  the 
general  effect.  Here  one  sees  a  Swiss  chalet  made  ludicrous  by 
the  massive  double  flight  of  white  balustraded  stairs  that  lead  up 
to  it,  and  that  quite  dwarf  the  toy-looking  cottage,  all  gables 
and  galleries,  which  surmounts  them.  There,  again,  is  an  Italian 
loggia,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  utterly  destroyed  owing  to  the 
possessor  having  walled  it  in  to  use  it  as  a  lumber  room.  One 
showy  building  can  boast  of  Italian  arcades  overtopped  by  a 
Gothic  tower  with  turreted  angles  as  heavy  as  if  it  were  to  defend 
the  town-gate  in  medinsval  times.  Another  stately  mansion  is  a 
queer  mixture  of  the  Tudor  and  French  styles.  But  the  climax 
of  absurdity  is  reached  iu  the  invention  of  an  eccentric  Scotch- 
man who  has  reared  a  puny  imitation  of  a  Scotch  feudal  castle 
crowned  with  battlements  and  pepper-box  turrets,  the  loopholes 
of  which  have  been  tilled  in  with  tawdry  coloured  glass.  The 
porter's  lodge  is  a  miniature  keep,  and  its  walls  and  those  of 
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the  garden  are  alike  battlementod  and  faced  -with  a  coating  of 
•white  marble. 

To  a  mere  season's  tenant,  however,  it  may  he  said  with  reason 
that  architectural  freaks  ought  to  be  immaterial,  provided  he  finds 
the  house  commodious  and  well  built.  But  the  queer  outside  too 
often  foreshadows  the  eccentricities  that  are  to  be  found  within. 
And  the  villa-hunter  discovers  to  his  dismay  that,  though  each  of  a 
thousand  and  one  houses  which  he  is  expected  to  trail  through  has  its 
good  points,  there  are  but  few  of  them  that  come  up  to  English 
ideas  of  a  comfortable  home.  The  feudal  castle  has  a  marble 
staircase  elaborated  above  and  below  with  cable  carving  that 
would  do  honour  to  any  Venetian  palace  ;  but  the  builder  has 
evidently  spent  all  his  pains  on  this  chef-d'wucrc,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  living  and  sleeping  rooms.  Another  chateau 
of  equal  pretensions  has  a  drawing-room  big  enough  to  give  a 
liaU  in ;  but  then  the  bedrooms  are  the  merest  closets.  Where 
the  bedrooms  are  habitable  the  architect  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  man  must  eat  as  well  as  sleep,  for  the  kitchen  is  of 
the  tiniest  proportions,  or  the  necessity  of  having  a  larder  ]ias 
been  left  out  of  the  reckoning  altogether.  In  almost  all  the  ser- 
vants" accommodation  is  such  that  the  boldest  householder  would 
shrink  from  introducing  into  it  that  formidable  body,  an  English 
"  establishment."  Of  course,  if  one  is  lucky  enough  to  meet  with 
ft  villa  that  has  been  built  for  private  occupation,  instead  of  merely 
with  an  eye  to  letting,  these  drawbacks  may  be  avoided.  But  then 
there  are  apt  to  he  confidential  servants  left  on  the  premises  to 
•whom  the  villa  is  a  sacred  fetish.  They  keep  a  lyn.x;  eje  on  all  the 
new  tenant's  comings  and  goings ;  are  apt  to  think  that  he  is  taking 
too  much  out  of  the  house  by  living  in  it ;  but,  if  he  should  have 
the  bad  taste  to  die  in  it,  resent  it  as  a  personal  injury. 

Another  consideration  which  must  "  give  us  pause "  in  this 
villa  quest  is  the  nature  of  the  names  by  which  the  villas  are 
distinguished.  Of  course  it  is  very  weak-minded  to  be  influenced 
ty  a  name ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  poet  may  say,  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  a  name  after  all ;  an^  the  name  of  a  house  may  be 
so  very  hideous  or  incongruous  as  to  have  quite  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  occupiers.  lie  would  be  a  bold  man  indeed 
•who  could  date  a  letter  to  the  Times,  let  us  say,  from  "  Villa 
Graudmere."  A  shy  man  would  naturally  shrink  from  inhabiting 
ft  villa  placed  under  the  patronage  of  some  obscure  saint — "  8t. 
Jaume,"  for  example — for  fear  his  visitors  might  be  tempted  to 
refer  to  him  for  some  particulars  of  the  saints  history,  and 
thereby  discover  his  utter  ignorance  of  hagiolog\'.  A  perfectly 
truthful  mind  would  feel  a  constant  jar  if  dwelling  in  a  villa 
yclept  "  Mon  Repos,''  while  the  train  brut^hed  the  back  win- 
dows and  the  sea  beat  on  the  shore  a  few  yards  from  the 
front.  Again,  a  logical  mind  would  be  fretted  by  tbe  useless 
tautology  of  "  Villa  la  Bastide,"  bastide  being  simply  the  Pro- 
vencal for  house.  This  last  eccentricity  recalls  "  Villa  Chez 
Nous,''  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Margate. 
But  we  might  run  on  for  ever  were  we  to  enumerate  all  the 
oddities  of  nomenclature  that  may  be  observed  in  a  single 
drive  ;  and  tbe  villa-hunter  who  is  really  in  earnest  must 
turn  his  thoughts  to  graver  matters.  Perhaps  he  has  at  last 
lit  on  a  house  to  his  mind,  where  the  chimneys  are  warranted 
not  to  smoke,  and  the  rooms  seem  likely  to  be  as  free  from 
draughts  as  the  comnron  practice  of  giving  them  three  doors 
apiece  will  allow,  when,  just  as  he  is  leaving,  he  notices  that 
a  landslip  has  happened  in  the  garden  whereby  a  large  part  of  it 
Las  slid  into  the  road.  The  owner  puts  it  off  lightly  as  a  matter 
of  little  moment,  and  observes  that  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of 
thing  happened  in  the  last  rains.  But  the  would-be  tenant  thinks 
that,  as  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  house  following  the 
example  of  the  garden  in  the  next  rains,  he  had  better  withdraw 
from  his  nearly  concluded  bargain.  He  would  also  do  well  to  look 
closely  into  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  each  several  villa 
tefore  he  finally  makes  his  choice.  If  he  does  not,  and 
is  guided  by  outward  allurements  only,  he  miy  find  to 
Lis  cost  that  there  is  a  tank  of  stagnant  water  exhaling 
miasma  in  his  own  or  his  neighbour's  garden  ;  a  cesspool  venti- 
lating itself  into  his  larder  ;  a  cistern  so  arranged  that  the  water 
laid  on  for  domestic  use  might  at  any  time  become  a  tap  of 
typhoid  fever ;  or  an  opeu  drain  running  a  few  yards  from  his  door. 
Any  one  of  such  disagreeable  surprises  is  enough  to  keep  an 
English  family  on  tenter-hooks  about  their  health,  even  if  they 
are  spared  the  serious  illness  which  such  a  state  of  things  is 
likely  to  provoke.  Or,  may  be,  when  the  villa-hunter  has  found 
what  he  considers  a  prize,  his  doctor  tells  him  that  he  has  hit  upon 
a  situation  where  the  delicate  member  of  the  family,  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  villa  has  been  taken,  cannot  possibly  live,  and  that  the  best 
thing  lie  can  do  is  to  sublet  it  immediately.  This  be  does  at  a  loss, 
and,  worn  and  jaded  as  he  is,  has  to  begin  all  his  trials  over  again, 
though  he  is  by  this  time  quite  convinced  that  in  a  well-situated 
hotel,  with  a  good  chef,  any  reasonable  person  will  pass  his  winter 
in  much  greater  comfort  than  in  a  hired  villa. 


KOUGIIS  AND  REVOLVERS. 

THE  time  has  surely  come — indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
come  long  ago — when  something  more  than  denunciation  in 
thti  press  and  expressions  of  opinion  from  the  magisterial  bench 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  fashion  of  carrying  revolvers 
which  was  set  by  the  criminal  Peace,  and  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed steadily  by  his  imitators,  until  it  has  come  to  bo  one  of  the 


most  dangerous  nuisances  conceivable.  The  raugh  and  ths 
burglar  were  bad  enemies  enough  of  the  peaceable  citizen  and 
of  the  constable  before  this  monstrous  habit  grew.  They  are 
now,  and  have  been  for  some  time  past,  fighting  against  a  heavily 
handicapped  enemy.  The  policeman  in  England — except  ia 
English  translations  of  French  plays — is  armed  only  with  a  staff, 
while  his  antagonist  carries  a  deadly  weapon,  in  the  somewhat 
difKcult  use  of  which  the  burglar  appears  to  be,  as  a  rule,  unfortu- 
nately proficient.  This  is  a  plainly  outrageous  state  of  things, 
which  is  certainly  not  mended  by  the  amazing  indiscretion  of  a 
magistrate  who,  when  he  hears  of  a  householder  attacking  with  a 
cudgel  and  disabling  a  burglar  whom  he  finds  in  his  house, 
aslis  the  prosecutor  if  the  prisoner  assaulted  him  before 
the  attack.  The  theory  implied  in  this — that  the  honest 
citizen  ought  to  wait  for  the  robber  and  probable  murderer 
to  attack  him  before  using  violence  himself — is  one  that  caa 
hardly  be  too  strongly  denounced.  Furthermore,  unless  some 
stringent  measures  are  taken,  it  will  certainly  be  necessary  to 
denounce  also  the  theory  that  the  police  must  not  be  armed  witii 
deadly  weapons.  In  itself  the  theory  was  no  doubt  admirable  j 
but  it  breaks  down  when  the  policeman's  natural  enemy  habitually 
carries  deadly  weapons  and  has  learned  to  have  no  scruple  ia 
using  them.  The  fact  that  a  policeman  was  coolly  shot  down  net 
long  ago  at  Kingston  Hill  b}'  a  burglar,  merely,  it  would  seem,  as 
a  measure  of  prevention,  since  the  robber  had  not  actually  beeo 
caught  at  his  work,  but  only  feared  that  he  might  be,  will  be  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  many  readers ;  and  it  is  like  uttering  a 
platitude  to  say  that  there  have  been  of  late  far  too  many  cases  of  a 
similar  kind,  though  luckily  with  less  tragic  endings.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances all  the  more  credit  is  due  to  Constable  Reamy  of  the  N 
Division,  who  a  day  or  two  ago  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the 
revolver-armed  banditti  of  London.  According  to  the  evidence 
already  given  at  the  police  court,  two  constables  saw  the  two  men 
who  were  in  custody  leaving  some  enclosed  premises  in  Brook 
lioad,  Hackney,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  One  of  the 
constables  at  first  thought,  for  some  reason  which  appears  inscrutable 
enough,  that  the  two  men  were  detectives,  but  presently  changed 
his  opinion,  and  walked  after  them.  His  suspicions  were  confirmed, 
by  their  running  away,  and  by  one  of  them  presenting  a  revolver 
at  him  with  a  threat  to  shoot  him.  The  police  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  put  on  the  alert,  and  "  in  another  thoroughfare  Franklin 
was  seen  by  Constable  Kearny,  who  stopped  him.  The  prisoner  &t 
once  pulled  out  a  revolver  aud  said,  '  I'll  shoot  you.'  The  next 
moment  he  fired,  but  the  bullet  only  tore  along  the  sleeve  of 
lieamy's  coat,  and  passed  off  harmlessly."  Ileamy  now  closed 
gallantly  with  the  presumed  burglar,  and  threw  him,  upon  which 
the  man  again  presented  his  revolver,  but  this  time  did  not  fire.  He 
was  secured,  with  the  help  of  other  constables,  and  was  found  to  be  ia 
possession  of  a  dark  lantern,  matches,  a  knife,  a  revolver,  and  a  box 
of  cartridges.  With  the  reasons  for  his  carrying  about  such  things 
as  these  we  have  as  yet  nothing  to  do ;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  constable  carried  out  his  duty  at  the  obvious  peril  of  his  life 
and  deserves  something  more  than  the  thanks  of  a  community 
which  certainly  ought  to  bestir  itself  to  give  him  aud  his 
fellows  some  adequate  protection  against  tbe  comparatively 
novel  form  of  danger  which  they  are  expected  to  encounter.  It 
was  all  very  well  at  one  time  to  insist  upon  the  undesirableness  of 
arming  the  policeman  with  any  weapon  more  instantly  dangerous- 
to  life  than  his  truncheon  ;  aud  it  is  no  doubt  to  be  hoped  that, 
measures  may  be  taken  which  may  make  such  a  course  still  un- 
necessary. But  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  things  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  their  present  condition — a  condition  which 
does  not  adequately  discourage  the  criminal  classes  from  carrying 
and  using  revolvers,  and  which  leaves  the  guardians  of  the  peac& 
without  anything  but  their  truncheons  and  ttieir  courage  to  opposa 
them.  There  has  not  yet  been  a  case  of  a  burglar  being  shot  by 
the  person  whose  house  he  has  proposed  to  rifle ;  and,  if  the  dis- 
astrous notion  implied  in  the  magisterial  dictum  quoted  above  is 
common  amongst  magistrates  aud  higher  officials — which  we  may 
trust  it  is  not — the  householder  who  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  burglar  might  well  be  lost  by  hesitation.  His  position 
would  be  pretty  nearly  the  reverse  of  that  depicted  in  Leech's  in- 
imitable drawing  of  the  tiny  special  constable  and  the  burly 
Chartist — "  If  I  kill  you  it's  nothing ;  but  if  you  kill  me,  it's  murder, 
by  Jingo ! " 

Unhappily,  it  is  not  only  in  the  ranks  of  the  recognized 
criminaf  classes  that  the  growing  and  most  peraicious  habit  of 
carrying  revolvers  is  to  be  noted  by  its  evil  effects  ;  and  it  is  the 
very  fact  of  its  becoming  a  kind  of  epidemic  among  ordinarily 
harmless,  if  foolish,  people  which  makes  it  a  not  extravagant  pos- 
sibility that,  unless  it  is  checked  with  a  strong  hand,  it  may  come 
to  be  adopted  iu  sheer  self-defence  by  law-abiding  and  respor.sible 
citizens.  Cases  have  been  rife  lately  of  fatal  or  serious  cases  due 
to  this  habit  alone  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  least  one 
horrible  murder  lately  reported  might  not  have  been  committed 
but  for  the  spread  of  what  we  may  call  revolver  literature,  which 
is,  perhaps,  at  once  the  consequence  and  the  cause  of  the  revolver 
epidemic.  Of  minor  cases  there  have  been  only  too  many ;  but 
one  which  occurred  lately  may  be  takeu  as  an  instance  of  the 
crying  need  for  action  iu  this  matter.  Only  a  few  days  ago.  a 
workman  was  charged  with  "  presenting  a  loaded  revolver  at 
I'olice-constable  Uimoud  with  intent  to  murder  him  iu  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duty  "'  at  a  Working  Man's  Club,  and  was  further 
charged  with  threatening  to  shoot  two  members  of  the  Club  at  the 
same  place.  Two  constables  had  been  called  to  the  Club  by  the 
manager  iu  order  to  quell  a  disturbance,  and  on  entering  they 
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'?  found  a  free  fight  going:  on,  the  weapons  mostly  used  being  chair- 
5  legs.    The  man  charged,  however,  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
J  the  room  with  a  revolver,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  bo  loaded 
L-  in  six  chambers,  and  which  he  presented,  threatening  to  fire  atone 
[  of  the  members.    Dimoud,  according  to  the  evidence  given,  caught 
hold  of  the  revolver  and  of  the  right  baud  of  the  prisoue;-,  and 
!   the  interposition  of  his  thumb  between  the  hammer  and  the  cart- 
\  ridge  prevented  the  revolver  being  fired.    To  this  charge  there 
may  of  course  be  a  defence.    The  fact  remains,  however,  that  to 
the  kind  of  disturbance  which  a  few  years  ago  would  not  in  all 
'   probability  have  had  any  worse  result  than   black  eyes  and 
broken  heads,  there  is  nov7  the  likely  addition  of  the  terror  of  a 
I    deadly  firearm,  which  is  habitually  carried  by  professional  crimi- 
nals of  a  certain  class,  and  too  constantly  carried  by  silly  men  and 
boys  who  think  it  a  tine  thing  to  go  about  with  a  revolver,  and 
'   who  generally  end  by  shooting  either  themselves,  or,  which  is 
more  serious,  somebody  else  by  accident,  if  not  with  malicious 
intent. 

While  this  particular  form  of  ruffianism  is  increasing,  other  and 
less  novel  ones  are  unhappily  not  decreasing,  and  for  these  the 
'  Thames  Embankment  would  appear  to  be  a  favourite  playing  field. 
A  prisoner  is  now  under  remand  charged  with  having  caused  the 
death  of  another  person  who  apparently  was  savagely  attacked 
with  buckled  straps  or  belts,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  district  inhabited  by  the  attacking  party,  i^or, 
perhaps,  had  he  come  from  the  same  district,  would  this  party 
have  found  themselves  at  a  loss  for  some  excuse  for  making  a  brutal 
attack  which  it  seemed  could  be  made  with  safety  to  themselves. 
More  lately  a  not  dissimilar  case  of  cowardly  and  brutal  aggression 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  Treasury  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if 
any  convictions  are  made,  no  hesitation  will  be  shown  in  passing 
completely  deterrent  sentences.  Cases  of  this  kind,  however,  can 
be  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  existing  law,  if  it  is  properly  ap- 
plied. That  so  much  rntfianism  of  the  unhappily  ordinary  sort  as 
has  lately  been  beard  of  should  have  been  permitted  is  no 
doubt  disgraceful,  but  for  this  sort  of  thing  there  are  remedies 
ready  to  hand.  In  the  matter  of  the  revolver  we  have  to  meet  a 
danger  which  is  still  novel  in  the  sense  that  as  yet  no  remedy 
has  been  found  or  devised  for  it.  That  some  remedy  must  be 
found  or  devised  is  a  fact  that  can  hardly  be  repeated  too  often. 
At  present  the  carrier  of  the  revolver  is  more  or  less  master  of  the 
situation.  He  has  really  not  much  more  to  lose  than  he  had 
before  he  adopted  the  new  fashion,  while  he  still  has  of  course 
everything  to  gain.  There  is  always  the  chance  of  his  getting  off 
without  being  caught,  a  chance  which  he  probably  thinks  is 
actually  increased  by  his  new  form  of  offence  ;  and  he  may  well 
think  so  rightly.  It  is  one  thing  to  struggle  with  an  unarmed 
and  another  with  an  armed  criminal,  and  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  every  one  should  be  so  prompt  in  grappling  with  his  revolver- 
armed  man  as  was  Police  Constable  Keamy.  There  is  also  always 
a  chance  that,  as  the  law  stands  or  is  thought  to  stand  at  present, 
a  skilful  defence  may,  if  ihe  criminal's  aim  is  bad, get  him  off  witli 
no  worse  a  penalty  than  he  might  have  incurred  in  the  Arcadian 
days  when  burglars  carried  only  the  pastoral  jemmy,  and  disdained 
the  refinement  of  the  revolver.  Altogether  he  might,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  he  is 
better  oft'  with  than  without  his  revolver.  It  is  more  than  time 
to  find  means  of  proving  to  him  that  in  such  a  conclusion  he  is 
grievously  mistaken. 


MANUSCRIPTS  FOR  SALE. 

EVER  since  literature  became  anything  like  a  definite  occupa- 
tion, it  has  been  a  reproach  to  men  and  women  of  letters  that 
they  complain  of  their  lot,  and  especially  of  the  hardness  of  heart 
of  the  non-literary  public  which  fails  altogether  to  appreciate 
their  worth.  Accurate  observers  at  the  present  time  are  already 
aware  that  several  mysterious  agencies  have  been  for  some  time 
on  foot  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  looking  after  the  amiable, 
but  helpless,  children  of  gen. us.  As  there  is,  of  course,  no  reason 
for  supposing  the  existence  of  any  connexion  between  these 
various  schemes — though  ii  may  be  frankly  allowed  that  it  is  odd 
that  they  succeed  each  other  at  regular  intervals  with  certain 
apparent  features  of  relationship— it  is  clear  that  there  must  be 
several  philanthropic  men  about.  The  plans  of  these  friends  to 
literature  naturally  vary.  Sometimes  it  is  a  cunningly  arranoed 
system  of  magazines,  which  all  the  helpless  authors  are  to  take'^in, 
and  divide  the  profits  of  that  proceeding;  sometimes  it  is  a 
Society  f^or  submitting  promising  work  to  publishers,  the  price  of 
intercession  being  the  quite  ridiculous  sum  of  half  a  guinea 
or  so,  which  includes  admission  to  the  most  fascinating  literary 
society.  We  have  now  before  us  a  slightly  difl'erent  pro- 
posal. It  is,  or  purports  to  be,  the  catalogue  of  a  great  sale  of 
manuscripts  offered  for  the  eager  competition  of  the  publishers  and 
editors  of  Great  Britain.  So  brisk,  it  would  appear,  is  the  demand 
that  a  fresh  catalogue  has  to  be  issued  every  month.  According 
to  the  secretary,  who  ought  to  know,  these  manuscripts  (which  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  are  not  worthless  rubbish  of  classical  or 
medi;eval  times,  but  palpitate  with  actuality,  and  are  fresh  from 
the  gushing  pen  of  contemporary  genius)  are  "worthy  of  parti- 
cular attention."  He  will  forward  them  on  approval  "for  exami- 
nation without  charge  or  expense.  It  appears  that  the  London 
Li. erary  Agency,  which  carries  on  this  traffic,  has  "a  large  and 
fex.L«nd';d  coimexiou  among  authors,  owing  to  their  extensi've  ad- 


vertising "  (do  authors  extensively  advertise,  or  is  it  the  Agency  ?), 
so  that  "  any  kind  of  MtiS.  can  be  supplied  at  very  short  notice." 
"Any  kind  of  MSS."  is  a  curious  expression,  and  recalls  the 
story  of  the  piratical  French  and  Dutch  publishers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  are  said  to  have  been  wont  to 
order  from  their  hacks  "  du  Saint  Evremond"  in  large  quan- 
tities. Besides  supplying  any  kind  of  MSS.  for  (it  is  to  be 
supposed)  a  consideration,  "  editors  of  magazines  can  often  be 
supplied  gratuitously  with  the  meritorious  efforts  of  amateurs." 
Let  anybody,  if  he  can,  imagine  the  sufferings  of  the  readers 
of  those  magazines.  The  Agency  will  arrange  for  stereotyping, 
and  can  let  purchasers  have  reprints  at  a  nominal  sum.  Finally, 
"  advertisement  space  can  often  be  taken  as  payment  for  MSS.  ' 
This  is  a  peculiarly  advantageous  arrangement  for  the  youthful 
author.  In  e.xchange  for  novel  number  one  he  can  obtain  the 
widest  publicity  for  the  fact  of  its  existence,  and  perhaps  a  corner 
or  so  to  announce  number  two.  This  in  its  turn  will  secure  more 
publicity,  and  as  publicity  is  nowadays  the  secret  of  success,  after 
about  half-a-dozen  transactions  of  the  kind  (during  which,  of 
course,  the  literary  aspirant  will  subsist  and  buy  his  pens  and  paper 
by  the  aid  of  his  patrimony),  the  public  will  very  likely  begin  to 
buy  the  immortal  works.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  imagine  a  happier 
and  more  lucrative  lot  than  that  of  the  youthful  man  of  letters 
who,  after  a  novitiate  of  supplj'ing  meritorious  amateur  eflbrts 
gratuitously  to  magazines,  is  promoted  to  a  well-earned  livelihood, 
consisting  in  the  exchange  of  MSS.  for  advertisement  space. 
Unless,  of  course,  which  is  quite  possible,  the  Agency  has  previously 
bought  the  MS.  itself  for  much  money,  and  afterwards  makes  its- 
bargain  on  its  own  account  for  the  precious  advertisement  space. 
But  this  seems  a  roundabout  transaction. 

The  catalogue  itself  is  interesting,  but  in  places  obscure.  It  is 
natural  that  the  Agency  should  be  unable  to  crowd  into  one 
moderate-sized  sheet  the  wealth  of  unprinted  literature  of  which 
it  is  the  trustee.  For"  educational  works  "  we  are  told  (twice  over) 
to  "  see  special  list,"  while  "  Works  on  Science,"  "  Translations,"  and 
"  Biographies,''  though  a  small  sample  of  the  two  last  is  given  in 
each  case,  also  have  a  special  list.  But  the  entry  under  the  head 
of  Drama  is  so  terrible  and  mysterious  that  we  must  quote  in  full. 
Thus  it  runs : — 

DRAMAS, 

BURTON,  JENNEK,  BENTLEY. 

List  in  next  month's  issue  of  this  circular. 

The  distracting  occultness  of  that  "  Burton,  Jenner,  Bentley,"  sur- 
passes everything  since  the  days  of  "  yElia,  Laslia,  Crispis."  How- 
ever, the  sheet  is  by  no  means  occupied  by  these  cryptograms  or 
by  jejune  references  to  special  lists.  Much  literature  is  named 
and  numbered  in  full,  generally  with  a  short  description,  wher^ 
the  name  of  the  author  is  not  given.  There  is  much  in  the  style 
which  reminds  the  careful  reader  of  those  singular  catalogues  of 
astonishingly  cheap  wines  which  sometimes  decorate  his 
breakfast  table  ;  as  thus  : — "  Chateau  Lafitte  " — it  is  always 
spelt  with  two  fs  in  such  cases — "  1858,  Magnums.  Twenty 
shillings  a  dozen.  A  very  curiously  perfect  wine,  with  round 
bouquet  and  great  elegance,"  &c.  We  begin  with  "  Serials  for 
the  Press,"  which,  it  seems,  are  distinct  from  "  Manuscript  Fiction 
for  Publishers."  Under  this  head  figure  "  MS.  by  a  well- 
known  Three-volume  Novelist"  (it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
literary  benefactor  almost  always  speaks  of  novelists  as  consisting 
of  one  or  more  volumes).  "  '  In  Cold  Blood  '  (good  in  plot  and 
refined)."  "  MS.  by  a  Contributor  to  the  Press."  There  is  a 
delightful  vagueness  about  this  latter  gentleman's  style  and  title 
which  no  one  can  fail  to  admire.  Afterwards  we  come  to 
"  '  Valentine ' ;  an  extremely  well-told  story,  replete  with  in- 
terest." '"Wife  of  Two  Husbands';  well  written  and  most 
original" — a  description  which  must  apply  to  something  else 
than  what  is  apparently  the  main  incident.  "  MS.  by  a  Con- 
tributor to  Frazers  Magazine " ;  mark  that  s.  It  is  astonishing- 
to  find  that  the  Agency  has  only  fourteen  volumes  of  poetry  on 
hand.  As  they  are  probably  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
work  of  the  usual  minor  bard,  there  is  a  wise  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  describe  them.  One  of  them  is  by  the  author  of 
Hereafter.  We  cannot  say  that  we  ever  read  Hereafter ;  but  the 
title  is  a  somewhat  suggestive  one.  "  Travels "  follow,  the 
title  of  one  of  which,  "  Doubling  the  Capes,"  rather  pleases  us.  It 
doubtless  refers  to  a  journey  in  cold  countries.  Then  there  are 
"  New  Year's  Tales  "  (it  is  a  little  early  for  these,  surely)  ;  "  Irish 
Tales,"  which  happen  just  now  to  be  uninteresting  in  comparison 
with  Irish  realities  ;  "  MSS.  on  India,"  "  Translations."  "  Manu- 
script Fiction  for  Publishers  '  heads,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  pretty 
long  list.  There  are  one  or  two  authors'  names  here  which  are  in 
somewhat  strange  company,  but  the  majority  are  such  folk  as 
"  A  Well-known  Contributor  to  the  Quarterlies,"  "  A  Promising 
Author,"  "  One  of  the  most  Successful  Writers,"  "  A  Master  ot 
Arts  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society."  "  Magazine 
Articles  "  (are  these  the  meritorious  eflbrts  that  can  be  had  gratis  ?) 
are  not  quite  so  numerous  as  might  be  expected.  "  On  Mono- 
syllables "  seems  promising,  especially  if  the  essay  is  in  mono- 
syllables as  well,  like  the  answers  of  the  monk  in  Rabelais.  "  Matri- 
monial Morality  "  might  be  parlous  stuff,  but  "  Undergraduate  Life 
at  Oxford,"  "  The  Intellectual  Powers  of  Women,"  "  The  Effects 
of  Taking  Alcohol  Daily,"  &c.  &c.,  what  shall  be  said  of  these  ? 
A  short  list  of  Biographies  for  Publishers "  includes  oddly 
enough  "  Our  Publishers."  It  would  be  curious  to  know  whether 
in  this  some  disappointed  scribe  has  played  a  practical  joke  on  thd 
guileless  publisher,  who  has  already  bought  it  at  an  immense 
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price  (foi",  as  what  we  have  before  us  is  the  January  list,  tliere  can 
be  no  doubt  that  its  contents  are  long  since  sold),  and  has  dis-  j 
charged  its  venom  on  the  natural  enemy  ?  Novelettes  '  occupy  j 
much  of  the  next  column,  and  are  asain  {rlowinijly  described,  j 
"recommended,"  "  hifjh-class,"  "well-written,"  "original  and  sen- 
sational," "  humorous,"  "  suitable  for  a  family  newspaper,"  "  good 
ghost  story,"  "  a  wonderful  plot,"  &c.  These  descriptions,  it  is 
obvious,  are  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay.  They  will 
enable  the  publisher  whose  money  burns  in  his  pocket  to  select 
exactly  what  he  wants,  and  they  will  serve  for  Opinions  of  the 
Press  afterwards.  Then  we  have  a  section  for  "  Boys  and  Girls" 
only,  one  of  which,  we  regret  to  say,  is  described  as  "  written 
with  a  moral."  Does  this  mean  that  the  other  "  Food  for  Lambs  " 
(we  borrow  with  apologies  one  of  the  titles),  is  written  without  a 
moral,  or,  horrible  to  think,  with  an  j'/wmoral,  if  there  were  such  a 
word  ?  Soon  afterwards  appears  that  heart-breaking  "  Dramas, 
Burton,  Jenner,  Bentley,"  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  and 
which  darkens  on  our  view  as  we  examine  it.  Burton,  a  place  of 
beer.  Jenner,  according  to  most  sane  persons,  a  benefactor  of  the 
human  race;  according  to  Mr.  Dodson,  a  liend  who  instigates 
policemen  to  tear  infants  from  their  mothers'  arms.  Bentley, 
a  critic,  also  a  publisher.  But  this  does  no  good.  "  Dramas, 
Burton,  Jenner,  Bentley,"  remains  a  dark  and  probably  dan- 
gerous enigma.  Of  the  advoitisements  which  eke  out  the 
sheet  there  is  nothing  to  sa}',  except  that  a  capitalist  seeks  an 
investment  in  a  good  weekly  paper.  How  rapidly,  if  he  has  only 
faith,  will  that  capitalist's  wishes  be  lultilled,  and  how  many  en- 
terprising conductors  of  meritorious  periodicals  there  are  who 
would  be  proud  to  know  and  serve  him  ! 

An  account  of  a  document  of  this  kind  always  has  to  be 
"  written  with  a  moral,"  as  our  authority  says,  though  the  moral 
is  an  uncommonly  stale  one.  Unluckily  it  is  one  which  seems  to 
need  constantly  drawing  afresh.  Every  year  there  is  a  larger 
number  of  persons  who,  being  able  to  write  and  spell,  and  having 
a  laudable  ambition  to  make  a  living,  and  perhaps  a  little  not  very 
blameworthy  fancy  for  making  a  name,  think  that  these  desirable 
objects  can  be  attained  by  way  of  literature.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  very  inexperienced,  somewhat  guileless,  perfectly  ready 
to  throw  the  proverbial  sprat  (which  to  them  is  very  often  by  no 
means  a  .sprat)  in  order  to  catch  the  proverbial  whale.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  suggest  that  literary  agencies  and  manu- 
script auction  marts,  and  such-like  things,  are  planned  with  the 
slightest  reference  to  this  for.u  of  human  weakness.  Of  course 
they  are  not ;  of  course  the  motives  of  their  promoters  are  either 
purely  benevolent  or  honestly  business-like.  But,  if  a  person  pos- 
sessing some  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts  of  literary  work  were 
asked  whether  any  responsible  publisher  or  any  magazine  editor 
in  his  senses  would  go  for  "  copy  "  to  a  literary  agency — why,  it 
may  be  perhaps  conjectured  that  that  person  would  reply,  with 
some  energy,  that  there  is  not  the  remotest  chance  of  it,  except  in 
the  sense  that  there  is  a  remote  chance  of  anything  happening 
which  pre-supposes  the  unlimitedness  of  human  folly.  As  this 
warning  may  save  bitter  disappointment  in  a  good  many  cases, 
and  possibly  waste  of  money  which  is  of  no  small  importance  in 
not  a  few,  it  is  worth  repeating  now  and  then.  A  little 
examination  of  the  documents  in  which  their  confidence  is 
invited  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  put  the  victims  on  their 
guard. 


THE  BISE  IN  THE  BANK  RATE. 

THE  advance  of  the  rate  of  discount  of  the  Bank  of  England 
on  a  Monday  is  unusual.  The  Directors  meet  regularly  every 
Thursday,  and  until  that  day  they  always,  when  possible,  postpone 
advances  of  the  rate  of  discount ;  but  this  week  they  have  not 
done  so,  and  they  were  right.  Between  the  morning  of  Thursday 
week  and  Monday  night  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  in  gold 
was  taken  from  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  little  more  than  a 
week  over  two  millions  had  been  taken.  As  the  Bank  reserve 
was  already  very  low  before  this  drain  began,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  Directors  to  take  measures  to  stop  the  drain,  or, 
if  that  could  not  be  done,  to  attract  to  themselves  gold  from  else- 
where to  make  up  the  void  thus  created.  As  our  readers  are 
aware,  the  Bank  of  England  keeps  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  When,  therefore,  the  reserve  of 
the  Bank  of  England  runs  low,  every  banker  and  every  institution 
of  credit  throughout  the  country  begins  to  feel  anxious  ;  and,  if 
the  reserve  is  allowed  to  fall  below  a  certain  figure,  the  anxiety 
becomes  so  great  that  a  slight  accident  might  cause  a  disaster. 
Fortunately,  the  drain  set  in  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  other 
great  demand  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  and  when,  indeed,  its 
reserve  was  tending  to  increase.  At  this  time  of  the  year  gold 
and  notes  ilow  back  from  the  provincial  circulation,  and' therefore 
the  reserve  is  stronger  than  it  was  before  Christmas.  But  the 
reflux  is  only  temporary.  In  a  very  short  time  the  usual  spring 
demands  will  cause  gold  and  notes  again  to  go  out  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  will  thus  reduce  the  reserve  ;  and,  if  the 
Bank  is  not  able  to  replenish  its  stock  of  gold,  the  outflow  to  the 
country  will  thus  reduce  the  reserve  to  a  figure  to  which  it 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fall.  We  may  hope,  however,  that 
a  6  per  cent,  rate,  or,  if  necessary,  a  7  per  cent,  rate,  will  prevent 
its  falling  too  low. 

The  cause  of  the  drain  which  has  thus  suddenly  compelled 
the  Bank  to  raise  its  rate  of  discount  is  the  collapse  of  the  great 


speculation  in  France  which  has  prevailed  for  more  than  two  and  a 
half  years.  The  fall  in  prices  which  in  consequence  of  this  collapse 
has  occurred  has  mulcted  the  speculators  in  such  enormous 
"  diflereuces  "  that  they  are  unable  to  pay;  that  is  to  say,  the 
dill'ereuce  between  the  high  prices  at  which  they  bought  and  the 
low  puces  to  which  the  various  speculative  securities  have  now 
descended  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  speculators,  but  it  is  so  enor- 
mous that  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  and  their  inability  to  pay  their 
"  dilferenees  "  has  involved  the  official  stockbrokers  in  equal  diffi- 
culties. Practically  they  also  are  unable  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments. On  the  Paris  Bourse  it  is  not  possible  to  sell  the  securities 
which  they  hold,  and  if  they  were  to  press  the  sales  abroad  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  would  not  also  produce  a  surfeit  in  the 
foreign  market ;  but  in  any  case  they  would  drive  prices  so  low 
that  the  stockbrokers  themselves  would  be  practically  rendered 
bankrupt,  and  the  whole  Bourse  of  Paris  would  have  to  close.  To 
avoid  such  a  disaster  strenuous  ell'orts  have  been  made  to  enable 
the  liquidation,  which  began  on  Wednesday,  to  be  effected.  In 
answer  to  a  deputation  of  bankers  and  stockbrokers,  the  late 
Minister  of  Finance  promised  to  lodge  with  the  Bank  of  France 
sufficient  funds  to  enable  Rentes  to  be  "  carried  over";  that  is  to 
say,  to  enable  speculators  who  had  dealt  in  Rentes  to  settle  their 
transactions  at  this  week's  liquidation.  The  great  bankers  and 
])rnicipal  institutions  of  credit,  moreover,  have  agreed  to  lend  about 
3|  millions  sterling  to  the  official  stockbrokers,  so  as  to  provide  them 
with  the  means  of  getting  through  the  liquidation  ;  and  the  Bank 
of  France  has  also  lent  a  considerable  sum  to  the  Lyons  Bourse, 
which  was  even  more  severely  shaken  than  that  of  Paris.  But  to 
carry  out  these  various  arrangements  it  was  necessary  for  the  banks 
to  pi  ovide  themselves  with  funds,  and  consequently  they  have  been 
drawing  gold  to  the  extent  we  have  already  mentioned  from 
London.  They  were  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  enormous  sales  of 
Stock  Exchange  securities  which  have  been  effected  here  on  Paris 
account  for  the  last  month  or  so.  There  was  another  object  to  bo 
attained  also  in  those  withdrawals  of  gold.  The  great  bankers 
and  leading  institutions  of  credit  had  at  first  decided  to  prop  up 
the  Union  Generale,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  disaster; 
but  they  found  the  task  too  great  for  them ;  and  as  they  came  to 
see  that  the  Union  Generale  must  suspend  payment,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  provide  themselves  with  funds  against  all  contin- 
gencies. Lastly,  the  general  disorganization  of  the  Bourse  and  the 
various  possibilities  of  danger  it  engendered  made  it  incumbent  on 
all  prudent  people  to  strengthen  themselves  as  much  as  they  could. 
So  far,  then,  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  withdrawals  of 
gold  i'rom  the  Bank  of  England  were  good,  and  the  process 
was  serviceable  not  merely  to  France,  but  to  all  Europe,  for 
a  great  crash  in  Paris  would  be  felt  all  over  Europe.  Had  the 
Bank  of  England,  therefore,  been  stronger,  everybody  would  have 
been  glad  of  the  flow  of  gold  to  Paris ;  but  unfortunately 
the  Bank  of  England  had  allowed  its  stock  of  gold 
to  run  too  low.  The  immense  drain  from  this  country, 
as  well  as  from  France  and  Germany,  to  the  United  States 
for  the  last  three  years  has  left  Europe  very  bare  of  gold,  and  the 
unwise  decision  of  the  Italian  Government  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments in  gold  has  added  to  the  difficulty.  The  gold  which  other- 
wise would  have  flowed  into  the  Banks  of  England  and  France  has 
been  intercepted  by  the  contractors  for  the  Italian  Loan,  has  been 
handed  over  to  the  Italian  Government,  and  has  been  locked  up 
idle.  For  the  present  it  is  as  much  out  of  the  reach  of  the  business 
world  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  If  the  Italian  Government  could  now 
be  induced  to  suspend  its  accumulation  of  gold  for  a  little  while, 
it  would  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the  trading  community 
throughout  Europe  ;  but  we  fear  there  is  little  chance  of  that, 
for  the  Italian  Government  itself  has  not  to  obtain  gold,  and 
the  contractors  for  the  loan  are  bound  to  carry  out  their  con- 
tract. In  the  meanwhile,  however,  it  is  lucky  that  New  York 
is  able  to  spare  a  considerable  amount  of  gold.  Already  ship- 
ments of  gold  have  been  made  to  Italy,  and  we  believe  also  to 
France,  and  it  is  said  that  some  gold  also  will  be  sent  to 
England.  The  gold  will  not  arrive  for  some  time,  of  course  ;  but 
the  mere  liict  that  it  is  on  the  way  will  allay  apprehensions  and 
restore  confidence.  The  danger  is  that,  if  the  drain  of  gold  from 
New  York  to  Europe  should  assume  large  proportions,  it  might 
cause  disquietude  in  America,  might  lead  to  a  heavy  fall  in 
American  securities,  and  might  thus  aggravate  the  difficulties  of 
the  European  Stock  Exchanges.  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  this 
may  be  avoided,  for  American  securities  have  alreadj'  fallen  very 
considerably,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  as  well  as  of  the  war  of 
rates,  railroad  building  has  beengreatly  checked,  andconsequently  the 
demand  for  currency  in  the  West  and  South  has  been  lessened.  Money 
has,  therefore,  accumulated  in  New  York,  where  for  some  time  it 
has  been  very  cheap;  but  the  preparations  for  exporting  gold  have 
at  once  caused  a  tightness  in  the  New  York  money  market,  rates 
having  risen  in  a  single  day  from  3  per  cent,  to  more  than  6.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  large  export  of  the  metal  is  not  to 
be  expected.    Still  a  very  few  millions  might  do  much. 

The  object  of  the  withdrawals  of  gold  from  London  to  Paris  is 
definite  and  temporary.  As  we  have  just  explaiued,  it  is  to 
enable  the  Paris  Bourse  to  tide  over  its  immediate  difficulties. 
The  gold,  therefore,  ought  not  to  remain  long  in  Paris ;  but  it  is 
feared  that,  if  it  once  finds  its  way  into  the  Bank  of  France,  it  will 
not  be  allowed  to  go  out  soon  again.  As  France  has  a  bimetallic 
currency,  the  Bank  of  France  can  pay  either  in  silver  or  in 
gold,  and  consequently  need  not  pay  out  any  part  of  the  gold 
it  receives  ;  but  under  present  circumstances  it  would  seein  easy 
for  any  of  the  great  bankers  who  are  taking  over  gold  to  make  a 
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I  special  contract  with  the  bank,  that  when  the  need  for  the  gold 
]  has  passed  away,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  take  it  out  again, 
j  No  doubt,  where  sovereigns  or  other  foreign  coins  are  paid 
\  this  will  be  done ;  but  whether  the  Bank  would  enter  into  such  an 
arrangement  in  the  case  of  napoleons  is  not  so  certain.  However, 
I  it  would  seem  probable  that  after  a  little  while  the  gold  must  come 
back  from  Paris.  If  the  efi'ect  of  the  present  panic  passes 
off  quickly,  and  if  prices  rise  again,  the  Paris  speculators 
will  begin  to  buy  in  London  the  securities  which  they  have  now 
sold  in  such  vast  masses,  and,  therefore,  Paris  will  again  become 
indebted  to  London.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  the  panic 
is  longer-lived  than  is  generally  expected,  money  will  alter  a 
while  tend  to  accumulate  in  Paris  as  it  always  does  in  a  centre 
where  credit  has  suffered  a  great  shake  •,  and  as  credit  will  be 
disorganized  for  a  time  there  will  be  little  demand  for  the  money, 
and  it  will  consequently  tend  to  tiow  to  other  countries  where  its 
value  will  be  higher.  But  this,  of  course,  will  take  some  time,  and 
the  gold  may  remain  in  Paris  for  some  months  before  it  comes  back. 
In  the  meantime  the  tendency  of  the  enhancement  in  the  value  of 
money  which  the  gold  withdrawals  have  led  to  here  in  London  will 
be  to  check  trade.  A  6  per  cent,  rate  trenches  very  seriously  upon 
the  margin  of  profit  of  merchants,  and  consequently  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  should  the  high  value  of  money  last  for  any  length 
of  time,  will  try  as  far  as  they  can  to  work  only  with  their  own 
money  ;  they  will  discount  as  lew  bills  as  they  can,  and,  in  short, 
will  use  their  credit  only  when  it  is  unavoidable.  But  if  this  is 
done  all  over  the  country  by  a  large  number  of  people  in  business, 
the  volume  of  trade  will  shrink,  and  consequently  there  will 
be  a  decided  check  to  the  improvement  which  has  been  slowly 
going  on  for  the  past  two  years.  The  shrinkage  of  the  volume 
of  trade,  however,  will  lead  to  a  less  demand  for  currency,  and 
will  thus  tend  to  send  both  gold  and  notes  up  to  London, 
to  increase  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  thus  to 
cure  the  evil.  But  it  is  easier  to  bring  down  the  value  of 
money  than  to  stimulate  trade  again  wlien  it  has  suffered  a 
checli.  Hitherto  trade  has  been  favoured,  not  only  by  low 
prices  and  low  wages,  but  by  extremely  cheap  money  ;  and  the 
enhancement  in  the  value  of  money  will  therefore  tend  to  check 
it — that  is,  if  the  enhancement  lasts  long.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  gold  in  sufficient  amount  will  come  from  New  York  to 
allay  all  the  apprehensions  that  now  exist ;  and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Paris  liqui<lation  passes  off'  without  disaster,  con- 
fidence will  revive,  and  the  value  of  money  will  then  decline. 
The  eflect  of  a  high  Bank  rate  is  to  attract  money  from 
all  quarters  to  London.  Every  bank  will  try  to  work  with  as 
small  a  reserve  as  it  can,  and  to  send  up  all  the  gold  it  can  spare 
to  be  used  in  London  ;  and,  although  each  bank  may  be  able  to 
send  up  but  a  small  amount,  small  amounts,  when  multiplied  by 
a  large  figure,  reach  a  very  considerable  total.  Moreover,  no 
doubt  gold  will  be  attracted  irom  abroad.  Some  of  the  gold  that 
has  gone  to  South  America  and  to  Egypt  will  probably  come 
back,  and  various  small  hoards  upon  the  Continent  will  also  be 
attracted  either  to  Paris  or  to  Loudon.  It  may  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  crisis  will  not  last  long,  and  that  the  reserve  of  the 
Bank  will  soon  be  reconstituted,  when  it  will  bo  found  possible  to 
reduce  the  rate. 


THE  THEATRES. 


rjlHE  revival  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  of  the  late  Mr. 
-L_  Robertsons  comedy  Ours  was  a  curious  and,  in  its  way,  a 
decidedly  interesting  experiment,  for  which  there  was,  no  doubt, 
a  special  reason  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft's  rights  in 
Ptobertson's  play  will  before  very  long  determine.  Most  of  our 
readers  will  remember  the  story  of  how  Society,  the  first  of  the 
set  of  plays  which  made  any  mark,  had  been  carried  from  theatre 
to  theatre  in  London  before  Mrs.  Bancroft  resolved  upon  producing 
it,  and,  after  a  few  nights,  found  her  reward  in  its  success.  All 
the  plays  of  the  same  stamp  which  followed  it  had  more  or  less 
success,  the  best  amongst  them  being,  however,  Ours  and  Caste. 
It  may  be  thought  that  their  merit  was  overrated  at  first,  as  it  is, 
perhaps,  apt  to  be  underrated  now;  a  thing  which  frequently 
happens  with  works  not  of  the  first  order  possessing  a  certain 
freshness  as  well  as  cleverness,  which,  before  repetition  has 
robbed  them  of  their  novelty,  avails  to  conceal  to  a  great  extent 
then-  iaults.  Presently  the  good  points  have  become  so  familiar 
that  the  attention  is  perforce  caught  by  the  bad  ones,  and  then 
there  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  reaction  of  feeling  and  jud.^meut. 
I  hat  the  good  points  were  and  are  remarkable  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  Caste,  m  spite  of  its  utter  impossibility 
as  a  picture  of  the  life  it  afi'ects  to  represent,  remains  an  effective 
piece ;  and  that  the  pantomimic  business  of  the  last  act  of  Ours  is 
not  only  tolerated,  but  found  acceptable.  One  great  advantao-e 
liobertson  had— a  complete  acquaintance  with  stage  resources  and 
requirements;  and  this,  it  would  seem,  was  sufficient  in  the  case 
ot  the  plays  we  have  named  to  cover  the  improbabilities  and 
absurdities  into  which  he  stumbled,  and  which  it  is  the  part  of 
the  actors  who  represent  his  pieces  to  gloze  over  as  much  as 
possible.  He  knew  well  how  to  get  a  telling  situation  out  of 
slight;  materials,  how  to  bring  on  and  take  off'  his  characters  at 
the  right  moments,  and  how  to  arrange  his  plays  so  as  to  fit 
tliem  exactly  lor  the  resources  of  the  theatre  for  which  they  were 
originally  designed.  As  this  was  an  exceptionally  small  theatre, 
u  IS  almost  inevitable  that  the  pieces  should  suft'er  to  some  extent 


from  being  transplanted  to  a  larger  stage ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  in  the  present  case  the  loss  is  less  than  might  fairly  have  been 
expected.  Ours  is  a  tolerably  complete  specimen  of  Robertson's 
method,  with  its  merits  and  its  shortcomings ;  and,  as  it  is  some 
considerable  time  since  the  play  has  been  represented  on  the 
London  stage,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  sketch  of  its  construc- 
tion. 

The  first  act  passes  in  Sir  Alexander  Shendryn's  park  in  the 
country,  and  from  what  passes  on  the  stage  we  learn  that  Sir 
Alexander  is  much  pestered  by  his  wife,  to  whom  ho  is  rude  after 
the  i'ashion  of  people  in  this  style  of  comedy,  about  a  secret  drain 
upon  his  income,  which  not  unnaturally  annoys  her  and  makes  her 
suspicious ;  that  Lady  Shendryn's  companion,  Mary  Netley,  to 
whom  Lady  Shendryn,  in  her  turn,  is  grossly  rude,  thinks  Hugh 
Chalcot  a  bear,  while  he  thinks  her  an  impertinent  minx ;  that 
Angus  MacAlister,  a  cadet  of  a  good  Scotch  family,  is  in  love  with 
Blanche  Haye,  Sir  Alexander's  rich  ward ;  and  that  Sir  Alexander 
and  Lady  Shendryn  wish  her  to  marry  Prince  Perovsky,  a  Russian, 
who,  oddly  enough,  has  come  over  to  England  with  the  express 
purpose  of  taking  back  a  Princess  who  shall  do  credit  to  him  and 
"  his  Imperial  master."  VVe  also  learn  that  the  wife  of  Sergeant 
Jones — a  character  important  in  the  piece,  although  he  does  not 
really  affect  its  action — has  just  presented  him  with  twins,  a 
circumstance  which  gives  rise  to  some  somewhat  old-fashioned 
pleasantries.  Blanche  Haye,  it  should  have  been  mentioned,  is, 
as  far  as  one  can  see,  as  much  in  love  with  Angus  as  he 
is  with  her ;  and  here,  as  throughout  the  piece,  there  seems 
no  sort  of  adequate  reason  for  her  yielding  in  any  way  to 
the  pressure  put  upon  her  by  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Shendryn. 
She  is  practically  her  own  mistress.  There  is  no  hint  that 
she  cares  for  Perovskj-,  and  if  her  wavering  is  only  due  to  the 
temptation  of  becoming  a  Russian  princess,  she  ceases  at  once  to 
be  the  charming  character  which  she  is  evidentlj'  intended  to  be. 
The  second  act  takes  place  in  Lady  Shendryn's  drawing-room  after 
dinner,  and  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  changed  by  the  facts  that  Sir 
Alexander  Shendryn's  regiment  is  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  the 
Crimea,  war  having  been  declared  with  Russia,  and  that  at  the 
last  moment  he  receives  a  letter  which  causes  him  the  greatest 
agitation,  and  induces  him  to  send  off'  at  once  for  Hugh  Chalcot. 
He  has  previously  had  a  scene  with  Lady  Shendryn,  in  which  he 
again  refuses  to  tell  her  what  is  the  nature  of  the  calls  constantly 
made  on  his  purse,  but  consoles  her  by  telling  her  that  he  has  left 
the  munilicent  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  as  provision  for  her 
for  an  indefinite  time.  To  make  matters  more  probable  and  com- 
fortable this  sum  is  largely  reduced  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
referred  to.  There  is  a  scene  of  love-making  between  Angus  and 
Blanche,  the  Prince  makes  a  formal  proposal  for  her  hand ;  there 
ensues  a  general  saying  of  adieux,  in  which  Lady  Shendryn  be- 
haves with  impossible  coldness  to  her  husband;  the  band  of 
"  Ours  "  strikes  up  under  the  window ;  Hugh  Chalcot  resolves  to 
buy  a  commission  and  follow  his  friends,  Sir  Alexander's  voice 
is  heard  giving  the  words  of  command,  and  the  drums  and  fifes 
are  heard  playing  the  march  as  Blanche  Haye  completes  an  effec- 
tive tableau  by  lainting  into  Lady  Shendryn's  arms.  In  the  third 
act  we  are  taken  to  the  hut  occupied  by  Chalcot  and  MacAlister 
in  the  Crimea.  The  ladies  turn  up,  having  come  out  in  a  friend's 
yacht  ;  Perovsky  appears  as  a  prisoner ;  Chalcot  explains  to 
Lady  Shendryn— he  might  just  as  well  have  done  it  before— that 
Sir  Alexander's  money  has  gone  in  shielding  her  brother  from  dis- 
grace ;  there  is  a  reconciliation,  a  double  marriage  is  arranged 
between  Mary  and  Chalcot,  and  Blanche  and  Angus,  and  the 
curtain  falls_  upon  a  group  of  all  the  chief  characters.  The  act  is 
made  out  with  some  puerile  business  of  the  two  girls  playing  at 
soldiers,  some  rather  pantomimic  business  of  cooking  between 
Hugh  and  Mary,  and  with  various  appearances  on  the  .scene  of 
the  Sergeant.  Some  of  the  jokes  have  an  unpleasantly  ghastly 
flavour,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  too  much  of  the  "  I  may  perhaps 
never  return"  business  on  tlie  part  of  the  men,  when  they  go  out 
to  join  in  an  engagement  which  is  represented  to  the  ladies  as 
being  a  regimental  parade. 

The  faults  of  such  a  piece  are  patent.  There  is  no  particular 
reason  for  any  of  the  things  happening  which  do  happen,  and  upon 
which  the  progress  of  the  play  depends.  It  is  incredible  that  Sir 
Alexander  should  part  from  his  wife  in  anger  as  he  goes  to  take  his 
regiment  to  the  war  rather  than  pain  her  by  revealing  that  he- 
has  been  spending  money  to  protect  her  brother  from  intamy. 
The  explanation  of  the  drain  upon  his  purse  is  as  conventional  as 
the  quarrel  is  impossible,  and  is  but  a  variant  on  the  device  which 
makes  matters  come  right  in  Hociefij,  where  also  it  is  incredible 
that  the  explanation  should  be  so  long  deferred.  Blanche  Haye's 
conduct  is,  as  we  have  said,  insulhciently  explained;  the  cha- 
racters talk  to  each  other  in  an  outrageously  impossible  way,  and 
the  probability  of  all  the  personages  coming  together  in  the  last 
act  is  not  striking.  This  license,' however,'  may  fairly  be  allowed 
to  the  playwright.  The  good  qualities  which  override  the  curious 
faults  which  we  have  indicated  must  be  looked  for  in  the  writer's 
close  knowledge  of  stage  eff'ect,  in  the  go  of  the  dialogue  which, 
makes  the  listener  pardon  its  unlikeliness,  and  in  the  careful  work- 
ing up  of  the  piece  and  its  effects  by  the  company  who  represent  it. 
It  would  be  a  curious  and  probably  an  unpleasing  experience  to  see 
Ours  inadequately  played.  At  the  Haymarket  it  is  played  for  the 
most  part  excellently.  Mrs.  Bancroft  gives  the  same  "brightness 
and  attractive  pertness  as  of  old  to  Mary  Netley,  Mr.  Bancroft  the 
same  air  of  nature  and  of  a  not  unpleasantly  afl'ected  cynicism 
to  Hugh  Chalcot.  Mrs.  Langtry's  performance  of  Blanche 
Haye,    as    of    another    part    o'f    which    we    shall  speak 
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presently,  was  to  us  au  agreeable  surprise.  It  is  not 
a  common  experieuce  that  au  amateur  should  in  so  short  a 
time  acquire  so  much  of  the  technique  of  the  theatre.  Mrs. 
Liaugtrj  has  natural  gifts  in  her  favour,  not  least  among  them  a 
clear  and  musical  voice.  She  has  already  acquired  an  excellent 
articulation,  and  the  art  not  only  of  moving  about  the  stage,  but 
also  that,  which  is  perhaps  more  ditficult,  of  sitting  still  naturally. 
It  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  she  should  have  some  con- 
straint of  gesture  and  some  faultiuess  of  intonation,  wliioh  was 
-especially  apparent  in  the  dialogue  with  Angus  before  the  end  of 
the  second  act.  But  thb  was  more  than  m  ide  up  for  by  the  success- 
ful carrying  through  of  the  difficult  business-of  the  fainting  at  the 
fall  of  the  curtain.  Altogether  there  seems  every  reason  to  hope 
that  Mrs.  Langtry  may  become  an  actress  of  unusual  ability 
and  value.  Mr.  Conway  makes,  as  he  generally  contrives  to  make, 
a  lifelike  figure  of  the  young  hero  ;  but  he  might  do  well  to 
omit  the  snatch  of  a  French  song  in  the  third  act.  Mr.  Pinero  is 
not  very  happily  suited  as  Sir  Alexander ;  he  acts,  as  always,  with 
intelligence;  but  he  misses  tlie  soldier-like  air  which  is  wanted, 
.and  the  skill  of  his  make-up  cannot  lend  probability  to  the  state- 
ment that  he  is  a  good  many  years  older  than  Lady  Sheudryn. 
Mr.  Brookfield's  Sergeant  Jones  is  from  first  to  last  an  admirable 
.impersonation,  a  word  which,  in  its  strictest  meaning,  is  strictly 
applicable  to  his  performance.  His  acting  in  the  second  act,  when 
he  has  to  speak  of  leaving  his  wife  and  children,  revealed  his  pos- 
session of  a  valuable  quality  which  might  not  have  been  inferred 
from  his  previous  perfurmauces — that  of  pathos.  As  Prince 
Perovsky,  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  is  at  his  best — and  his  best,  as  we  all 
tnow,  is  very  good  indeed — in  the  first  two  acts,  but  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  less  fortunate  in  the  third. 

At  the  same  theatre  morning  performances  are  given  on 
Thursdays  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  Mrs.  Langtry 's  Miss 
Hardcastle  is  full  of  promise,  and  has  already  fine  points  in 
performance.  The  want  of  mastery  of  gesture  and  intonation 
is  naturally  enough  more  apparent  here  than  in  the  part  of 
Blanche  Haye  ;  but  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  the  actress  has 
intelligence  and  application  enough  to  overcome  these  faults.  In 
her  scenes  with  young  Marlowe  there  was  a  true  and  graceful 
appreciation  of  humour.  Mr.  Brcokfield's  clever  performance  of 
Mr.  Hardcastle  was  somewhat  wanting,  when  we  saw  the  play,  in 
geniality  ;  but  in  this  matter  he  was  handicapped  by  the  odd 
blunder  made  by  Mr.  Conway,  who  represented  j'oung  Marlowe  as 
"being  seriously  and  rudely  angry  with  the  old  man  whom  he  takes 
for  a  garrulous  conceited  innkeeper.  We  have  never  seen  ]Mr. 
Arthur  Cecil  to  so  little  advantage  as  in  the  part  of  Tony 
Lumpkin.  His  acting  was  wanting  in  dash  and  humour.  His 
assumption  of  high  spirits  failed  to  attain  any  air  of  reality,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  fun  of  the  part  was  strained  and  flat. 
Mr.  Pinero  gave  au  admirably  humorous  performance  of  Diggory. 

Experience  has  long  proved  that  in  such  matters  as  the  prevention 
of  fires  and  panic  in  theatres  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  except  by 
constantly  knocking  in  a  nail;  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  the 
dramatic  critics  of  Loudon  should  again  have  met  to  consider  this 
subject.  As  on  a  former  occasion,  the  conclusions  which  they 
arrived  at  were  to  the  point,  the  most  important  being  to  the 
efiect  that  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  whole  matter  is  urgently 
needed.  This  is,  indeed,  the  only  apparent  efl'ectual  method 
which  can  be  employed  for  getting  any  satisfactory  result. 
We  have  lately  pointed  out  how  much  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
does  that  he  is  not  bound  to  do,  and  how  little  of  what  he 
vvould  no  doubt  wish  to  do  he  is  able  to  accomplish.  Since 
that  time  the  Home  Secretary  has  requested  a  report  from 
the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  Board  of  Works  has  requested 
a  report  from  Captain  Shaw.  That  Captain  Shaw's  report  will 
iit  every  blot  and  will  point  to  every  reform  that  should  be  made 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  his  recommendations  will  be  acted 
upon  is  unhappily  very  doubtful.  What  is  important  is  that  the 
whole  matter  should  be  looked  after  by  a  competent  staff  of  in- 
spectors under  his  control.  All  that  can  for  the  moment  be  done 
is  to  prevent  the  subject  from  dropping  again  into  oblivion  vmtil 
some  new  disaster  like  that  of  the  Ring  Theatre  brings  it  again  into 
notice. 


REVIEWS. 


FINANCES  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  IXDIA.* 
(  First  Notice.) 

THIS  work  is  the  joint  production  of  two  brothers  who  for 
many  years  have  played  a  remarkable  part  in  Indian  ad- 
ministration. As  Sir  John  Strachey  observes  in  the  prel'ace, 
"  there  is  hardly  a  great  office  in  the  State,  from  that  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  or  Member  of  Council  downwards,  which 
one  or  other  of  them  has  not  held ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  great 
department  of  the  administration  for  the  management  of  which, 
at  some  time,  one  or  other  of  them  has  not  been  responsible."  Sir 
John  Str.ichey  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General  during  the  latter  part  of  Sir  John  Lawrence's  govern- 
ment, during  the  whole  of  Lord  Mayo's  government,  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  government  of  Lord  Northbrook,  and  during 

'  The  Finances  and  Public  Wor/is  of  India  from  1869  to  1881.  By  Sir 
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the  greater  part  of  the  government  of  I^nnl  Lytton,  having  held 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  covered  by  the  last  two  (jovernor- 
Generalsiiips  the  important  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
North- Western  Provinces.  lie  is  gener.illy  credited  with  having 
exerted  an  influence  over  two  of  the  Governors-General  with 
whom  he  was  associated  such  as  has  been  seldom  possessed  hy  a 
member  of  an  Indian  Council.  The  part  taken  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Richard  Strachey  has  been  necessarily  less  prominent. 
Not  being  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service,  he  had  not  the  same 
opportunities  of  official  advancement  that  were  open  to  his 
brother ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
position  was  the  less  influenti.al  of  the  two  ;  for,  in  addition  to 
great  ability  and  untiring  industry,  he  possessed  in  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  which  he  received  from  Sir  John  Strachey  ad- 
vantages rarely  enjoj'ed  by  a  man  who,  though  occupying  posts  of 
a  highly  responsible  character,  never  held  for  any  length  of  time 
any  of  the  highest  oflices  in  the  administration.  General  Strachey 
officiated  as  J'inancial  Member  of  Council  during  his  brother's 
absence  from  India  for  a  few  months  in  1878,  and  he  afterwards 
acted  as  Military  Member  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  absence  of 
Sir  Edwin  Johnson.  With  these  exceptions,  he  never  held 
a  higher  ofiice  in  India  than  that  of  Secretary  to  Government 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  And  j'et  we  rise  from  a 
perusal  of  the  volume  before  us  with  a  strong  imj)ression  that  as 
regards  most  of  the  measures  of  which  it  treats — whether  it  be 
the  policy  of  constructing  public  works  from  borrowed  funds,  or 
the  decentralization  of  the  finances,  or  the  arrangements  for  the 
equalization  of  the  salt  duties,  or  the  abolition  of  the  sugar  duties, 
or  the  revision  of  the  Customs  duties — in  so  far  as  these  measures 
have  been  due  to  Strachey  influence,  the  original  suggestions 
emanated  rather  fnun  the  officer  of  Engineers  than  from  the 
Bengal  Civil  Serva^it.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  impressed  b}'  the  spectacle  of  two  brothers  thus  working 
together  in  constant  and  cordial  co-operation,  and  jointly  in- 
fluencing, if  not  moulding,  the  administration  of  a  great 
Empire.  In  the  two  Wellesleys  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  Lawrences  in  more  recent  years,  we  have 
had  notable  instances  of  members  of  the  same  family  playing 
distinguished  parts  at  critical  epochs  of  Indian  history ;  but 
we  know  of  no  case  precisely  similar  to  that  now  under  con- 
sideration, wJiere  two  brothers,  thoroughly  agreed  in  all  their 
views,  have  combined  to  shape,  and  have  succeeded  in  carrying 
out,  a  policy  or  series  of  policies  affecting  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  difficult  questions  of  Indian  administration. 
That  the  influence  thus  exerted  has  not  been  without  its  draw- 
backs, and  that  it  has  often  provoked  distrust  and  hostility,  is  well 
known.  It  never  can  tend  to  the  harmonious  working  of  a 
Government  constituted  lik-e  the  Government  of  India,  when  a 
single  member  of  Council  is  supposed  to  exercise  an  exceptional 
inttuence  over  the  head  of  the  Government ;  and  when  this  has 
happened  in  the  case  of  two  Governors-General  so  dissimilar  in 
most  respects  as  were  Lord  Mayo  and  Lord  Lytton,  separated  by 
no  great  interval  of  time,  the  influence  in  both  cases  having  been 
exercised  by  the  same  person,  it  can  hardly  be  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  the  termination  of  what  was  commonly  described  as 
the  Strachey  rer/iine  was  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  an  unmixed 
benefit  to  the  country.  But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  that 
regime,  or  whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  on  the  merits  of 
the  various  measures  with  which  it  was  identified,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  Sir  John  Strachey  and  General  Strachey  are  both 
of  them  very  able  men,  and  that  in  this  work  they  have  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  matters  on  which  there 
has  been  hitherto  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension. 

The  great  value  of  the  book  consists  in  the  clear  and  com- 
pendious record  of  facts  which  it  contains — manj'  of  them  very 
complex  facts,  which  have  hitherto  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  reader,  buried  iu  ponderous  volumes  of  financial  statistics, 
or  iu  the  equally  inaccessible  financial  statements  of  successive 
Financial  Members  of  the  Governor-General's  Council.  On  some 
of  the  arguments  which  the  authors  deduce  from  the  facts  and 
figures  presented  by  them,  and  on  some  of  the  opinions  which  they 
express,  there  is  doubtless  room  for  difference  of  opinion  ;  but 
it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  they  have  proved  their  case  on 
the  main  points  which  they  seek  to  establish — namely,  that  the 
present  position  of  Indian  finance  is  far  more  satisfactory  than 
has  been  commonly  supposed,  and  that  the  Public  Works  policy  of 
recent  years,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  the  persistent  advocacy  of 
General  Strachey,  has  been  a  decided  and  unquestionable  success. 
The  book  commences  with  a  brief  introductory  notice  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  iu  the  condition  of  India  during 
the  last  forty  j'ears,  of  the  extension  of  territory,  the  increase 
of  the  revenues  and  expenditure,  the  growth  of  trade,  the  deve- 
lopment of  postal  communication,  the  introduction  of  railways 
and  telegraphs,  and  other  material  improvements.  It  then  dis- 
cusses at  some  length  the  progress,  during  the  last  twelve  years 
and  the  present  condition,  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure ;  the 
policy  of  constructing  productive  public  works  by  means  of 
borrowed  capital,  and  the  results  of  that  policy ;  the  debt ;  the 
decentralization  of  finance ;  famines,  and  the  arrangements  made 
for  mitigating  and  relieving  them  ;  the  salt  and  sugar  duties,  the 
opium  revenue,  the  Customs  revenue,  the  trade,  and  various  other 
matters  of  gi'eater  or  less  importance,  but  all  of  them  having  a 
material  bearing  upon  the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 
While  the  main  object  of  the  book  is,  as  we  have  said, 
to  prove  that  the  present  position  of  Indian  finance  is  favour- 
able, a   subsidiary   object   is   to   show  that  this  satisfactory 
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state  of  thiii<2:s  is  to  a  great  extent  attributable  to  measures  wbich 
have  been  proiuuted  by  the  authors.    It  was  not  unnatural  that 

'  the  latter  should  desire  to  vindicate  an  administration  witli  which 
they  had  been  so  long  and  so  closely  connected;  the  more  espe- 
cially as,  owing'  to  the  unfortunate  mistalce  whicli  was  made  two 

■  years  ago  in  the  Ai'ghan  war  estimates — a  mistake  lor  which  the 
then  Financial  Member  of  the  Governor-General's  Council  was  the 
official  chiefly  responsible — there  had  arisen  in  this  country  a  not 
unreasonable  distrust  of  the  soundness  of  the  Indian  linancial 
administration ;  while  even  before  this  incident  occurred,  the 
heavy  increase  of  the  Indian  debt,  the  frequency  of  famines,  and 
the  "burden  imposed  upon  the  Indian  Treasury  by  the  de- 
preciation in  the  value  of  silver,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Afghan 
war,  bad  led  many  persons  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on 
such  subjects  to  entertain  very  gloomy  views  both  as  to  the 
actual  position  and  a-  to  the  future  prospects  of  India. 

The  growth  of  the  Indian  debt  of  late  years  has  been  very  great 
and  very  rapid.  Seventy  years  ago  the  capital  of  the  debt  was 
28,308,816/.,  and  the  interest  1,622,646?.  During  the  following 
thirty  years,  many  of  which  were  years  of  war,  the  debt 
increased  only  by  live  millions,  and,  owing  to  reductions  in  the 
rate  of  interest,  the  burden  of  interest  in  1842  was  less  by  nearly 
100,000,'.  than  it  had  been  in  181 2.  Twenty  years  later,  iu 
1862,  the  amount  of  the  debt,  partly  owing  to  the  heavy  charges 
entailed  by  the  Mutiny,  had  risen  to  96,774,548/.,  and  the  inte- 
rest to  4,411,882/.  The  debt  has  now  reached  the  considerable 
sum  of  157,149,000/.,  or  in  round  numbers  it  is  now  60,370,000/. 
more  than  it  was  in  1862.  The  whole  of  this  last-mentioned  in- 
crease of  debt  has  been  caused  by  the  policy,  brought  into  opera- 
tion in  1867,  of  constructing  productive  works  by  means  of 
borrowed  funds.  Indeed,  the  capital  expenditure  by  the  State  on 
productive  works,  including  tmder  that  head  the  purchase  of  the 
East  Indian  Kailway  and  loans  made  to  municipalities  and  other 
public  bodies,  in  addition  to  works  constructed  under  State  manage- 
ment, has  exceeded  the  amount  by  which  the  total  debt  has 
increased,  and  the  capital  of  the  ordinary  debt  is  less  at  the  present 
time  by  2,935,548/.  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  policy  of 
borrowing  money  for  the  construction  of  Stale  works  has  been 
much  canvassed,  especially  by  public  men  in  this  country.  In 
1878  and  1879  the  subject  was  investigated  by  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  while  not  entirel}'  condemning 
the  policy,  recommended  that  it  should  be  subjected  to  various  re- 
strictions, one  of  tliose  restrictions  being  that  the  annual  capital 
expenditure  from  loan  funds  should  in  future  be  limited  to 
2,500,000/.  In  India,  while  the  policy  has  been  regarded  in 
certain  quarters  with  apprehension,  it  has  received  the  support  of 
some  of  the  ablest  of  the  Indian  officials.  Its  actual  introduction, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  dates  from  1867,  is  due  to  General 
Strachey,  at  that  time  Secretary  in  the  Public  Works  Department ; 
but  the  policy  had  been  advocated  many  years  before  by  a  Public 
Works  Commission  at  Madras,  who,  in  a  remarkable  report  made 
in  1852,  affirmed  that  true  economy  consisted  in  applying 
borrowed  capital  to  the  construction  of  remunerative  works.  The 
results  of  this  policy,  as  explained  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
chapters  of  the  present  work,  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  its  supporters.  While  the  capital  amount  of  the 
debt  has  risen  to  1 57,149,000/.,  the  actual  charge  for  interest  has 
fallen  from  6,576,000/.,  which  was  the  charge  in  1S69-70,  to 
3,093,000.'.,  the  charge  in  1880-S1.  The  results  are  thus  summed 
up  in  p.  102  of  the  book :  — 

The  outlay  of  62,000,000/.  011  irrigation  works  and  raihvavs  has  been 
aocoiiipaniod  by  an  ultim.-ite  yearly  rediK-tiou  of  charge  of  3,000,000/. 
yearl}-.  India  lias  now  oljtained  works  to  the  value  of  142,000,000/.,  which 
produce  a  :;ro,ss  income  of  15.500,000/.,  and  (excluding  interest  charges  on 
capital)  a  net  income  of  7,000,000/.  ;  and  consequently  yield  a  return  of  4? 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  outlay,  which  pavs  all  interest  except  a  net  re- 
sidual yearly  charge  on  the  St;ite  of  195,000/.,  or  less  than  3  shillings  per 
100/.  on  the  capital  invested.  These  lesults  have  been  secured  in  a  period 
during  which  India  h.is  e.X]ierienced  a  succession  of  famines  unparalleled  in 
history,  leading  to  au  extraordinary  expenditure  of  14,800,000/. ;  durino- 
the  same  time  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has  led  to  an  exceptional 
■outlay  in  excess  of  the  average  of  former  years,  amounting  to  not  less  th.-in 
10,000,000/.  ;  and  lastly,  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  after  deductin"-  the 
grants  made  by  England,  has  cost  18,000.000/.  net,  which  has  been  met 
ironi  the  revenues. 

The  calculations  by  which  these  results  are  arrived  at  are  neces- 
sarily somewhat  complex ;  but  a  reference  to  the  tabular  state- 
ment in  p.  113  will  explain  very  clearly  the  data  upon  which  they 
are  based.  This  statement  shows  that,  while  the  interest  on  the 
ordinary  debt,  as  distinguished  from  the  debt  incurred  for  public 
works,  has  been  reduced  to  2,808,000/.,  the  net  chame  impo-ed 
upon  the  State  by  works  constructed  from  loan  funds— including- 
imder  this  head  railways  constructed  by  means  of  capital  on  which 
the  interest  is  guaranteed,  as  well  as  works  constructed  from  funds 
borrowed  by  the  Government— has  fallen  to  195,000/.,  and  thus 
establishes  the  contention  of  the  authors  that,  followino-  the 
large  expenditure  Irom  borrowed  funds,  and  as  its  immediate  con- 
seqtience,  there  has  been  a  positive  improvement  of  the  resources 
ot  the  State  amounting  to  3,000,000/.  yearly. 

While  the  burden  of  the  Indian  debt  has  thus  diminished  the 
revenues  during  the  twelve  years  embraced  in  the  authors'  review 
have  increased  by  upwards  of  7,000,000/.,  the  increase  bavin"-  been 
most  marked  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  series.  In  iS6g-7o 
the  net  revenue  was  42.375,176/.,  iu  18S0-81  it  was  49,431  000/ 
Ireviously  to  1878-79  the  net  revenue  had  never  readied 
44,250,000/.  The  average  ot  the  last  three  year.s  was  49,242,269/. 
JJunng  the  twelve  v  ears  the  net  expenditure,'  exclusive  of  the  war 
an  Afghanistan  and  of  famine,  ro,<e  hum  42,418,230/.  iu  iS6g-7o  iu 


44,335,000/.  in  1880-81.  The  increase  of  expenditure  was  more 
than  accounted  for  by  the  lo^^s  by  exchange,  which  in  18S0-81 
amounted  to  2,533,000/.  The  charge  entailed  by  the  war  upon 
the  Indian  'J'reasury  was  18,072,353/,  and  the  charge  for  famines 
was  14,788,819/.;  in  all  32,861,172/.  Excluding  tlie.-e  charges, 
the  accijunts  of  the  tweho  years  show  a  surplus  of  24,839,433/., 
:  and,  including  them,  a  deticit  of  8,021,739/.  j  O'',  i*"  f'oni  the  latter 
i  sum  be  deducted  a  surplus  amounting  to  2,021,309/.  v.  liich  during 
j  the  same  period  has  accrued  to  the  local  Governments  under  the  de- 
centralization sj'stem,  the  ultimate  dehciency  on  the  Imperial  and 
Provincialamountstogetherisreduced  106,000,430/.  The  most  note- 
worthy point  in  these  figures  is  the  large  increase  of  revenue  which 
has  takeu  place  in  a  period  marked  by  disastrous  famines.  Nearly  a 
I  third  of  the  increase  was  contributed  by  a  rise  of  2,333,613'.  in 
'  the  net  opium  revenue;  but  laud  revenue,  stamps  with  registra- 
tion, excise,  and  salt,  each  contributed  about  a  million  more  than 
they  yielded  in  the  first  year  of  the  series.  Provincial  rates  iu 
1880-81  were  higher  by  1,495,504/.  than  they  were  iu  1869-70, 
but  assessed  taxes  were  lower  by  529,400/.  The  surplus  of  revenue 
over  expenditure,  exclusive  of  war  and  famine,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  series  was  5, 123, 174/.,  which,  however,  in  the  estinnti.-s  i\tv  the 
current  year  has  been  reduced  by  the  present  Finance  ^linister  to 
2;355>ooo/.,  the  opium  revenue  having  been  intentionally  under- 
estimated by  a  sum  of  nearly  2,000,000/.  below  the  net  receipts  of 
the  last  financial  year.  Assuming  that  opium  will  yield  at  least 
1,500,000/.  more  than  the  estimate.  Sir  John  Strachey  considers 
that  4,000,000/.  may  now  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  normal  Indian 
surplus,  excluding  charges  for  war  and  famine.  AVe  understand 
that  the  latest  accounts  from  India  show  that  a  surplus  to  this 
amount  may  bo  confidently  expected  for  the  current  financial  year; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  continuance  of  such 
a  surplus  is  in  a  large  measure  dependent  upon  the  opium  revenue 
remaining  at  the  high  figure  at  which  it  has  stood  during  the  last 
two  j'ears.  sThe  agitation  against  the  opium  trade,  whicii  has  been 
recommenced  in  England  while  the  present  work  was  passing- 
through  the  press — an  agitation  which  is  evidently  encouraging  the 
Chinese  Government  to  renew  their  efforts  to  anne.x  a  portion  of 
the  Indian  opium  revenue — renders  this  surplus  somewhat  pre- 
carious, and,  if  Sir  John  Strachey 's  policy  in  regard  to  the  Indian 
Customs  duties  shall  be  carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  great  part  of  the 
present  surplus  will  have  disappeared. 

To  many  of  our  readers  it  will  bti  a  revelation  to  learn  how 
comparatively  small  a  proportion  of  the  Indian  revenues  is  derived 
from  taxation  properly  so  called  ;  out  of  the  total  net  revenue  of 
49,431,000/.  realized  in  the  Last  financial  year,  30,885,000/.  came 
from  sources  other  than  taxation  ;  the  chief  of  these  sources  being 
the  land  revenue,  which,  as  the  authors  observe,  is  not  a  tax,  but; 
"  a  portion  of  the  rent  of  land  reserved  by  the  State  from  time 
immemorial  for  its  own  purposes."  The  increase  intiieland  revenue 
of  late  years,  thoLigh  considerably  exceeding  1,000.000/.  in  the 
twelve  years  under  review,  has  not  been  so  remarkable  as  it  was 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago ;  but  the  land  revenue  still  sup- 
plies 44  per  cent,  of  the  total  net  revenue.?,  and  must  always  con- 
stitute the  most  important  element  in  Indian  finance.  The  authors 
deplore  the  needless  sacrifice  of  revenue,  computed  at  not  less  than 
3,000,000/.  a  year,  which  was  entailed  by  Lord  Cornwaliis'sTer- 
manentSettleiuentinBengal;  a  settlement  which  Niebuhr  described 
as  "one  of  the  most  unfortunate,  but  best-intentioned  plans  that 
ever  ruined  a  country  ";  and  in  regard  to  the  other  provinces  they 
observe  that  •'  there  has  been  a  tenilency  of  late  years  to  tak'e  too 
little  rather  than  too  much  as  laud  revenue,  and  to  forget  tliat,  at 
any  rate  in  a  country  like  India,  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
sources  of  public  income,  and  better  than  taxation  in  any  shape. 
For  many  years  past  the  policy  has  been  to  give  the  landholders 
in  those  provinces  iu  which  the  land  revenue  nas  not  been  perma- 
nently settled  a  larger  share  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  to 
diminish  the  share  of  the  State.  The  soundness  of  this  policy  and 
its  practical  success  are  beyond  question;  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  revenue  which  followed  its  adojition  was  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  to  the  exteu.sion  of  cultivation  which  was 
thereby  induced.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  assessment  has  been  lixed  needlessly  low.  This  has  been 
afhrmed  regarding  the  settlement  of  the  Central  Provinces,  made 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  Ilichard  Temple ;  but  the  error,  if  error  it 
was,  was  on  the  right  side,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  in  future 
revisions  of  assessment  any  attempt  will  be  made  to  raise  its 
incidence.  Next  to  the  land  revenue,  the  most  important  source  ot 
income  which  is  not  of  the  nature  of  taxation  is  the  opium 
revenue,  which  is  practically  paid  by  the  Chinese  purchasers  of  the 
opium.  Tributes  and  contributions  irom  native  States,  and  the 
net  revenue  derived  from  working  the  State  forests,  make  up  nearly 
1,000,000/.,  which  is  in  110  sense  a  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Ilritish  India. 

We  must  here  pause  in  our  notice  of  tliis  valuable  boot.  AVe 
hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  advert  to  some  of  the  other  topics  of 
which  it  treats,  such  as  the  decentralization  of  finance,  the  measures 
taken  lor  meeting  famine  liabilities,  the  salt  tax,  the  opium  trade, 
the  customs  duties,  and  the  important  questions  dealt  with  in  the 
closing  chapter,  including  umong  other,=i  the  question  of  State 
agency  versus  piivate  enterprise  ia  the  pvosecutiua  of  public 
work^. 
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SCIIWATKA'S  SEARCH.* 

MR.  GirjDETI'S  account  of  Lieutenant  Scliwatka's  searcli  for 
the  I'ciuains  of  the  Franklin  expedition  bus  ii  merit  rather 
uucouimon  in  accounts  of  Arctic  travel.  It  is  short.  The  style  is, 
iu  the  main,  that  which  letters  addressed  to  a  New  York  news- 
paper naturally  assume.  But  the  book  is  very  readable,  iu  spite  of 
the  painful  details  about  the  deaths  of  the  Enjjiish  seamen,  and 
the  melancholy  account  of  the  condition  of  the  "  friendles-i  bodies 
of  unburied  men."  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  who  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  cavalry  ollicer  in  the  Civil  Vv'ar  between  the  States, 
was  induced  to  attempt  a  final  search  for  the  records  and  remains 
of  the  Frankliu  expedition  by  certain  rumours  and  legends 
reported  by  a  Captain  liarrj'.  The  Captain  was,  he  said,  on  a 
whaling  cruise,  iu  1S71-73,  and  was  frozen  in  by  the  ice  in 
Eepulse  Bay.  Some  Eskimos  came  on  board  his  vessel,  and 
spoke  of  a  "great  white  man"  in  uniform,  who  had  visited  them, 
with  Ms  followers,  some  yenxa  before.  This  "  great  white 
man,''  who  reminds  one  of  the  ancient  Mexican  legends  of 
a  similar  visitor,  was  said  to  have  left  many  papers  in  a 
cairn.  In  1876,  Captain  Bany  declared  that  auothrr  Eskimo 
bad  told  him  about  the  "  great  white  man,'"  and  had  given 
bim  a  spoon  engraved  with  the  word  "  Franklin.''  Stirred 
by  these  reports,  Mr.  Schwatkt,  sought  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Daly,  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and,  as  the  result,  was  en- 
abled to  start  on  June  19,  1878,  for  the  North  in  the  Eothen,  a 
vessel  of  one  hundred  and  two  tons,'Caplaiu  Barry.  Mr.  Gilder 
went  as  second  in  command  of  the  exploring  part\'.  About  the 
end  of  July  they  reached  the  coasts  of  the  Eskimos,  and  bought 
some  exceedingly  good  bargains  from  the  guileless  natives.  Mr. 
Gilder  and  an  Eskimo  named  Joe,  partially  ^Americanized,  who 
bad  joined  the  expedition,  were  rather  shocked  at  the  extremely 
low  prices  in  powder  and  ball  which  were  paid  for  valuable  furs, 
■whalebone,  and  fresh  meat.  By  August  7  the  Eothen  reached 
Howe's  Welcome.  The  explorers  learned  that  one  of  Captain 
Barry's  informants  had  died,  and  that  nobody  knew  what  had 
become  of  the  other.  This  was  depressing;  but  Mr.  Schwatka 
had  great  hopes  that  by  staying  at  least  one  .season  ou  King 
"William  Laud,  when  the  snow  was  ofl'  the  ground,  they  should 
be  able  to  tiud  the  records  of  Franklin's  last  expedition.  They 
made  a  winter  camp,  and  Mr.  Gilder  had  very  unpleasant  experience 
of  Arctic  deer-hunting  and  of  starvation.  But  he  and  all 
the  white  men  of  the  party  pretty  soon  learned  to  do  as  the 
Eskimos  do,  and  to  eat  and  drink  such  native  things  as  were  set 
before  them.  On  their  possession  of  this  accomplishment,  and  on 
their  luck  and  skill  in  shooting  an  extraordinary  amount  of  game, 
deer,  seals,  walruses,  and  so  on,  the  success  of  their  exploration 
depended.  Mr.  Gilder's  frequent  descriptions  of  the  strange  meat 
ou  which  he  and  bis  iriends  lived,  not  uncomfortably,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  book.  They  learned  rather  to 
like  frozen  rotten  iish  and  flesh,  called  "  topee  "  by  the  Eskimos. 
"  It  does  not  taste  any  worse  than  some  kinds  of  cheese  smell, 
and  is  a  strong  and  wholesome  diet,  unless  eaten  in  great 
quantities.  It  fortifies  the  system  against  cold,  and,  shortly  after 
eating,  causes  a  healthy  glow  of  warmth  to  pervade  the  body  even 
in  the  coldest  weather."  Mr.  Gilder  says  he  can  now  eat  almost 
anythiugan  Eskimo  can,  and  almost  as  much.  Tin'  di-rstion  of  an 
ostrich  seems  to  be  the  first  quality  of  a  succe.-.siai  .Vrc  1j  explorer. 
Mr.  Gilder  speaks  well  of  a  delicacy  made  of  the  coiituiii  j  of  a  deer's 
paunch  mixed  with  seal  oil.  Ii;  looks  like  ice-cruain,  luit  has 
more  the  flavour,  we  learn,  of  locusts  and  wild  honey.  'J'he 
process  of  cooking  ought  not  to  be  witnessed  by  the  amateur.  On 
the  return  from  the  search  the  sledging-party  sull'ered  more  than 
inconvenience,  in  spite  of  their  dura  iLia  and  general  hardihood. 
The  meat  had  to  be  eaten  cold,  and,  indeed,  was  frozen  so  solid 
that  it  had  to  be  sawed,  and  then  broken  into  convenient  lumps, 
as  in  the  process  of  breaking  stones  for  a  macadamized  road.  The 
stones  should  be  just  big  enough  to  tit  into  the  open  mouth,  and 
morqcaux  of  this  character  were  split  ott'  bj'  the  hungry  explorers. 
They  tirst  breathed  ou  the  lumps  to  take  the  chill  oti  ;  for,  if  this 
process  were  neglected,  the  meat  stuck,  like  frosty  iron,  to  the 
tongue  and  lips.  The  method  by  which  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  in  boy- 
hood made  the  apple  which  he  offered  to  Miss  Allen  "  unplea- 
santly warm  "  might  be  recommended  to  cooks  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  The  efl'ect  which  frost  has  on  food  is  used  by  the 
Eskimos  to  tempt  wolves  to  their  destruction.  Long  strips  of 
supple  whalebone  are  doubled  up  and  bound  together  b}'  slices  of 
meat.  The  unwary  wolf  swallows  the  meat  while  still  frozen, 
and,  as  it  gradually  melts,  the  whalebone  springs  out,  with  con- 
sequences which  may  readily  be  imagined.  In  palliation  of  these 
certainly  strong  measures,  it  must  be  said  that  the  wolves  had  killed 
four  dogs  beloi:ging  to  the  ingenious  Eskimo  who  devised  the  subtle 
torture.  The  party  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  spirituous 
liquors  with  it,  for  Mr.  Gilder,  speaking  of  a  bottle  of  whisky 
■wliich  was  seut  to  him  as  he  approached  civilized  regions,  says 
that  it  was  "  a  great  comfort,''  and  that  "  our  long  wiuter  journey 
would  have  been  made  much  more  comfortable  by  some  form  of 
ardent  spirits,  probably  diluted  alcohol,  to  be  partaken  of  iu  small 
quantities  each  night  on  arriving  in  camp,  or  after  unusually  fatigu- 
ing work  and  exposure."  Tliis  will  readily  be  credited  by  every 
cue  who  is  not  a  fanatical  follower  of  Sir  "Wilfrid  Lawson.  The 
worst  of  their  adventurer  iu  the  matter  of  food  was  Captain  Barry's 
leaving  them,  taking  away  all  the  reserve  stores  that  the  party  had 
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left  near  its  headquarters.  The  white  men  were  reduced  to  eat 
the  walrus  hide  that  the  Eskimos  had  saved  to  make  soles  for  their 
shoes.  "  Not  merely  had  they  [the  Eskimos]  divided  their  last 
morsel  of  food,  but  had  given  to  us  and  their  children  and  had  gone 
without  themselves."  None  of  the  other  Eskimos  had  the  wonderful 
pluck  and  endurance  of  the  good  Toolooah,  the  mainstay  of  the 
party,  and  some  of  them  saw  no  harm  in  beating  their  wives, 
while  all  treated  the  wedding  bond  very  lightly.  But  the  Eskimos 
were  generous,  were  truth-tellers,  and  were  so  good  of  heart 
that  tears  tilled  their  eyes  when  they  described  the  sufferings  of 
the  last  survivors  of  Franklin's  expedition. 

We  have  scarcely  the  heart  to  repeat  the  sad  story  which  the 
Eskimos  told  of  thefiite  of  our  brave  countrymen.  There  remains 
no  written  record  of  that  melancholy  retreat  through  a  land  of 
darkness  and  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Only  the  opened  cairns, 
the  mouldering  bones,  bits  of  ship's  furniture,  and  fragments  of 
glass  and  metal  told  how  the  English  sailors  wandered  south- 
wards, growing  weaker  and  weaker  by  the  way,  burying  their 
dead  while  they  had  the  strength  withsucli  honours  and  Christian 
rites  as  might  be,  and  finally  perishing,  so  frail  and  helpless  that 
the  survivors  lay  dying  by  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  All  these 
things  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Schwatka's  party  as  they  followed 
the  hopeless  clue  of  Captain  Barry's  apocryphal  "  Franklin 
spoons."  They  met  a  very  old  Eskimo,  an  Ookjoolik,  of  some 
sixty-live  years  of  age,  who  had  seen  white  men  when  he  was  a 
little  boy  : — ■ 

Ho  was  fishing  on  Back's  River  when  they  came  along  ia  a  boat  and 
shook  liands  with  liim.  Tliero  were  ten  nicu.  The  leader  was  called 
"  Tos-ard-e-roaU,"  which  .Joe  snys,  from  the  sound,  he  thinks  means 
I.ieuten.Hit  Back.  The  next  white  man  he  saw  w.i3  dead  in  a  bunk  of  a 
bis  ship  which  was  t'ni/,  11  in  the  ice  near  an  island  about  live  miles  due 
west  of  Cir.uit  I'oint,  nil  Adclaiilc  rciiiiisula.  They  had  to  walk  out  about 
three  miles  ua  siiiuotli  ice  to  reach  tlie  sliip.  He  said  that  his  son,  w!io 
was  present,  a  man  about  thirty-live  years  old,  was  then  about  like  a  child 
he  pointed  out — probably  seven  or  eight  years  old.  About  this  time  he 
saw  the  tracks  of  white  men  on  the  mainland.  When  ho  lirst  saw  them, 
tliere  were  four,  and  after\vard  only  three.  This  was  wlien  the  s|iring 
sno:\'S  were  falling.  When  his  people  saw  the  ship  so  long  without  any 
one  around,  they  used  to  go  on  board  and  steal  pieces  of  wood  and  iron. 

Acting  ou  this  and  other  information,  Mr.  Schwatka's  party  sought 
a  spot — the  furthest,  they  believe,  in  tiie  direction  of  Hudson's 
Bay  which  was  reached  by  any  of  Franklin's  men : — 

The  party  was  a  small  one,  .and  had,  probablj',  been  sifted  down  to  the 
few  hardiest  men,  whose  anticipation  of  rescue  from  the  horrible  death 
that  awaited  them  had  not  faltered  under  all  their  terrible  suti'erings  while- 
they  had  the  continent  in  view.  It  probablj-  seemed  that  if  they  could 
only  reach  tiic  maiiil  nnl  they  would  he  eompar.atively  safe.  But  even  the 
bravest  hearts  mn-t  h:nc  saiik — and  that  there  were  many  br.ave  hearts 
among  them  cannot  In'  (l..ulu.  d — wlicn  tue  awful  desolation  of  this  country 
forced  itseif  upon  them.  Xo  iimrc  powerful  picture  of  utter  abandonment; 
could  possibh' be  deviM  il  tliaii  lliis.  'the  land  low  and  barren,  so  low,  in- 
deed, as  to  be  scarcely  di>tiiiguijhcd  from  the  sea,  as  both  lay  covered  with 
their  mantle  of  snow.  Neitlier  tree  nor  sprout,  and  scarcely  a  hill  visible — 
nothing  whatever  to  relieve  tlie  crushini;'  monotony  of  the  scene — no  living 
tiling  to  be  seen  anywhere,  tli(aiL;h  the  eye  had  uninterrupted  range  over  so 
vast  a  territory.  Even  a  wolf  i)rowliug  around  woukl  have  been  a  relief  ia 
tlie  utter  loneliness  that  oppressed  them. 

It  was  here,  Mr.  Gilder  thinks,  that  the  records  of  the  expedition, 
brought  thus  far  with  infinite  toil  and  care,  were  irrecoverably 
lost.  On  the  day  of  the  visit  to  this  spot  an  Eskimo  woman  was 
found  who  remembered  the  white  men.  They  had  given  her  hus- 
band a  knife,  and  her  people  had  given  them  a  number  of  seals. 
"  At  the  end  of  five  days  they  all  started  for  Adelaide  Peninsula, 
fearing  that  the  ice,  which  was  very  rotten,  might  not  let  them 
across,''  They  parted  company  with  the  white  men  near  Glad- 
man's  Point,  and  never  saw  them  again.  The  white  men  were 
very  thin;  their  mouths  were  diy,  and  hard,  and  black;  they 
wore  no  fur  clothing,  without  which  life  iu  those  regions  can 
hardly  be  preserved.  Next  spring  this  woman  saw  a  tent  at  the 
head  of  Terror  Bay.  There  were  dead  bo'dies  in  the  tent,  and 
outside  were  some  covered  with  sand.  Books,  and  knives,  and 
blankets,  and  other  articles  were  lying  about.  Further  north,  an- 
other woman  and  her  sou,  a  boy  when  the  white  men  died,  and 
now  a  medicine-man,  gave  additional  information.  The  books 
found  by  the  Eskimos  appear  to  have  been  printed  volumes.  They 
found  many  watches,  and  gave  them  to  the  children  for  pla}'- 
things.  "There  is  no  cairn  there."  The  wind  and  tide  have 
scattered  the  books  and  buried  them  in  sand.  A  tin  box  full  of 
books  was  found  by  the  Eskimos,  but  lost  agaia  "  beyond  hope  of 
recovery." 

Mr.  Schwatka's  expedition  had  only  a  negative  result ;  but  it 
deserves  praise  for  the  admirable  conduct  and  cheery  courage  of 
the  party,  which  undertook  the  only  sledge  journey  ever  made 
through  the  entire  course  of  an  Arctic  winter.  The  party  buried 
the  remains  of  every  member  of  the  Franklin  expedition  that  could 
be  discovered,  and  it  can  be  no  longer  said  of  them,  in  the  words 
of  Telemaclius,  that  their  "  white  bones  lie  wasting  in  the  rain 
upon  the  mainland,  or  the  billow  rolls  them  in  the  brine."  In  ad- 
dition to  the  main  narrative  of  the  search,  Mr.  Gilder  has  written 
a  pleasant  chapter  ou  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Eslnmos.  It 
addslittleto  whatwe  know  from  Ilink,Egede,and  other  sources;  but 
on  the  whole  seems  to  indicate  that  the  head-men  possess  rather 
more  iulluence  than  has  usually  been  assigned  to  any  rulers  among 
these  kiugless  Hyperboreans.  The  drawings  which  illustrate  the 
book  are  very  ellective,  especially  the  portrait  of  an  old  woman 
sent  out  as  an  ambassadress  by  her  tribe,  because  if  she  did  happen 
to  bo  shot  it  was  dh  didiutuin.  The  Eskimos  practise  leiuale 
infauliciJe,  and  when  ihtv  have  lost  a  tribesman  are  anxious  to 
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kill  the  first  stranger  they  meet.  This  custom  arises  from  the  duty 
of  revenije,  and  the  belief,  so  common  amoii<^  sava<re  races,  that  no 
deaths  are  natural,  but  that  all  are  caused  by  some  sorcerer,  kuowu 
or  unknown. 


SIR  CHARLES  LYELL.* 

WE  tnL-e  exception  to  the  title  of  this  book.    Had  the  editor 
called  it  simply  "Letters  and  Journals  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,''  we  should  hav'e  bad  no  objection  to  offer,  but  we  must 
protest  arr^inst  the  addition  of  tlie  word  "Life."     The  two 
volumes  contain  a  vast  mass  of  information  which  will  be  in- 
valuable to  the  future  historian  of  the  progress  of  natural  science 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  or  to  Lyells  future  biographer ; 
but  his  "  Life,"  as  we  understand  the  term,  is  not  to  be  ibuud  in 
them.    We  are  no  friends  to  that  vulgar  inquisitiveness  which 
would  drag  into  the  light  of  day  every  detail  of  a  dead  man's 
career,  no  matter  bow  sacred,  or  how  painful  to  the  feelings  of  the 
survivors ;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  position  which  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  held  during  half  a  century,  the  changes  in  geological  science 
which  he  efi'ected,  and  the  prejudices  which  he  overcame,  we  feel 
that  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  his  life  should  be  related 
minutely  and  carefully  by  those  competent  to  do  so,  of  whom  there 
must  be  many,  with  all  needful  explanations  and  illustrations.  As 
matters  now  stand,  readers  bold  enough  to  embark  upon  the  volumes 
before  us,  which  contain  nearly  one  thousand  pages  between  them, 
will  find  themselves  at  the  end  not  much  better  informed  than 
they  were  at  the  beginning,  unless  they  happen  to  be  conversant 
witJi  the  history  of  natural  science,  or  -with  Lyell's  own  works. 
We  do  not  think  that  this  extent  of  information  on  a  reader's 
part  ought  to  be  assumed.    Letters  are  very  pleasant  reading,  no 
doubt ;  but  they  require,  more  than  any  other  class  of  documents, 
that  elucidation  which  can  only  be  given  by  those  thoroughly  well 
^icquainted  with  the  personal  career  of  the  writer.     Now  the 
editor  of  these  volumes  has  done  next  to  nothing  in  this  direction. 
The  notes  are  few  and  far  between,  and  do  not  tell  us  much  even 
when  they  do  occur ;  the  meagre  fragments  of  personal  narrative 
•which  occasionally  head  the  chapters  read  like  quotations  from  an 
indifi'erent  article  in  a  biographical  dictionary ;  and  the  index  is 
not  nearly  full  enough.    On  the  other  hand,  those  who  know 
Lyell's  books  will  be  delighted  with  his  letters.    He  wrote  in  a 
good  style,  especially  as  he  grew  older ;  and  he  described  what  he 
saw  and  heard  very  graphically  and  well.    Fortunately  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  his  father  and  sisters  well  informed  about  his 
daily  life,  especially  when  abroad ;  and  for  the  special  amusement 
of  the  former  he  reported  conversations  and  anecdotes,  while  with 
his  friends  he  discussed  his  scientific  views  and  discoveries.  Again, 
lie  began  to  travel  at  a  time  when  men  who  are  mere  names 
to  the  present  generation — Plumboldt,  Cuvier,  Arago,  La  Place — 
were  in  their  prime  ;  and  he  evidently  had  the  happy  art,  so  rare 
with  Englishmen,  of  becoming  intimate  with  foreigners.  His 
intercourse,  too,  with  his  fellow-workers  in  England — even  with 
those  from  whom  he  differed — was  always  cordial.    There  is  no 
tnice  of  anything  like  jealousy.    He  claims  due  recognition  for 
his  own  work,  as  was  only  natural  and  proper ;  but  he  welcomes 
with  frank  and  genial  admiration  the  discoveries  of  others,  even 
when  they  run  counter  to  his  own  theories,  as,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  the  formation  of  coral  islands  (vol.  ii. 
p.  13),  after  which  he  says,  "I  must  give  up  my  own  volcanic- 
crater  theory  for  ever,  though  it  cost  me  a  pang  at  first "  ;  and  he 
is  wholly  devoid  of  acrimony  towards  opponents.    His  uuafi'ected 
earnestness  for  truth,  and  his  respect  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
even  when  they  differed  from  him  most  fundamentally,  was  evident 
in  all  his  writings.    He  never  courted  opposition ;  there  was 
nothing  of  the  bulldog  in  him  ;  and  therefore  he  escaped  much 
uf  the  malignancy  with  which  scientific  innovators  are  usually 
attacked  in  the  so-called  religious  newspapers.   It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  he  was  always  on  the  unpopular  side  in  scien- 
tific speculation,  and  did  more  than  any  one  else  in  his  own  subject 
to  overthrow  received  opinions  on  the  manner  in  which  changes 
in  the  earth's  crust  have  been  efi'ected.    Much  obloquy,  therefore, 
fell  to  his  share.  It  is  possible  that  the  editor  may  have  suppressed 
everything  that  could  revive  forgotten  controversies ;  but  it  is 
certainly  somewhat  remarkable  tliat,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
passage,  written  after  the  publication  of  The  Antiquity  of  Man,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  "  indignant  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the 
Record  and  some  of  the  Church  reviews  for  ignoring  the  Bible, 
and  writing  just  as  if  I  had  never  heard  of  such  a  book" 
(vol.  ii.  p.  376),  he  should  never  allude  to  any  criticisms  except 
those  of  men  of  science. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  through  such  a  life  as  this  in 
detail ;  but  we  will  do  our  best  to  notice  a,  few  of  its  most  dis- 
tinctive features.  Charles  Lyell  was  born  in  1797,  and  died  in 
1875.  His  life,  therefore,  extended  over  the  whole  of  that  re- 
markable period  which  witnessed  the  greatest  changes,  political, 
social,  and  intellectual.  When  he  was  a  young  man,  biological 
science  was  in  its  infancy ;  he  lived  to  see  it  not  only  securely 
established,  but  competing  successfully  for  the  place  which  when 
he  went  to  school,  had  been  held  exclusively  by  the  older  sub- 
jects of  study.  As  a  boy  he  does  not  appear  to  have  given  any 
indication  of  the  intellectual  eminence  which  he  afterwards 
attained.  In  a  short  autobiography  which  he  wrote  in  1832  for 
I  he^imusement  of  his  future  wife,  he  speaks  of  his  "  natural 
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antipathy  to  work,  and  extreme  absence  of  mind,"  which  could 
only  be  overcome  when  he  had  a  dotinito  object  in  view  ;  and 
neither  his  father  nor  mother,  though  the  former  was  a  botanist  of 
repute,  and  the  latter  is  described  by  the  editor  as  "a  woman  of 
strong  sense,"  took  any  special  pains  to  develop  their  son's  evident 
leaning  to  natural  science.  When  ho  was  about  eleven  years  old, 
he  took  up  entomology,  after  the  manner  of  boys,  and  complains 
of  the  want  of  sympathy  he  met  with.  His  father's  footman,  he 
says,  was  "  the  only  associate  I  ever  remember  to  have  obtained 
in  my  rambles  through  the  Forest" — i.e.  the  New  Forest,  where 
the  Lyell  family  then  lived.  This  taste  for  entomology  was 
with  him  something  more  than  a  boyish  whim  ;  for  throughout 
the  correspondence  we  find  constant  reference  to  insects  and  to  tho 
family  collection,  which  was  continued  by  his  sisters.  At  school, 
and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  he  pursued  the  usual  studies  with 
diligence,  but  without  enthusiasm.  He  seems  to  have  been  rather 
attracted  than  repelled  by  the  classics,  and  to  have  taken  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  literature  generally,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
Here,  however,  we  notice  that  extreme  sobriety  of  thoutrlit  which 
distinguished  his  scientific  writings  in  after  years.  The  strong 
passions  of  the  new  Romantic  school  had  no  charm  for  him.  His 
iavourite  poet  was  Scott :  Byron,  who  must  have  been  at 
the  height  of  his  popularity  while  he  was  at  Oxford  (i8i6- 
19),  he  does  not  seem  to  have  read,  to  judge  by  his 
curious  remarks  ou  the  hackneyed  lines  "  Mont  Blanc  is  the 
monarch  of  mountains,"  which  he  found  in  the  album  at  the 
Montanvert,  without  knowing  by  whom  they  were  written  ; 
Shelley  is  not  alluded  to  ;  and  Christabel  he  abases  with  un- 
wonted vehemence,  and  that  infallibility  of  nineteen  from  which 
there  can  be  no  appeal.  Alreadv',  however,  his  attention  liad  been 
turned  to  geology.  We  read  (p.  32)  that  Bakewell's  (rc<:lo<jij  (the 
first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  181 3)  was  the  first  book  which 
made  him  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  science.  In  this  he 
was  fortunate  ;  for  Bakewell's  work  was  probably  the  first  manual 
which  discarded  mere  theories,  such  as  those  of  the  "  Vulcanists" 
and  "  Neptunists,"  over  which  a  fierce  but  barren  controversy  had 
raged,  and  established  observation  as  the  true  basis  of  the  science. 
The  study  of  this  book  enabled  him  to  listen  with  proKt  to  Dr. 
Buckland,  who  was  then  lecturing  to  large  audiences  at  Oxford ; 
and  to  start  on  the  right  road  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
scientific  career.  In  his  first  Long  Vacation  we  find  him  at 
Norwich  and  Yarmouth,  collecting  specimens,  observing  the  delta 
of  the  Yare,  and  noticing  with  much  satisfaction  in  his  intercourse 
with  a  distinguished  local  geologist,  Dr.  Arnold,  that  "  My  con- 
clusions are  exactly  the  s'ame  as  his."  The  following  passage 
from  the  same  letter  to  his  father  is  too  amusing  for  its  boyish 
self-sufficiency  not  to  be  quoted: — 

The  Doctor  told  nic  that  lie  h.is  always  tliou^ht  that  it  was  the  meeting 
of  the  great  Nortli  current  with  that  of  the  iin.iclish  Channel  that  burst 
open  the  Straits  of  Dover.  ^Vith  this  I  was  deli;;iitef',  for  he  did  not  know 
tliat  to  the  very  same  cause  both  Werner,  Humboldt,  BiicUhuid,  and  others, 
as  well  as  myself,  have  been  attributing  the  existence  of  Great  Britain  as 
to  its  insular  and  probably  political  situation,  and  by  means  of  which  it 
must  for  ever  maintain  the  former,  and  will,  let  us  hope,  the  latter  also,  for 
a  long  time. 

To  jilease  his  father  he  studied  law ;  but  a  weakness  iu  his 
eyes,  which  then  was  no  doubt  considered  a  great  misfortune,  com- 
pelled him  to  desist,  and  he  was  allowed  to  fall  back  upon  geology. 
The  law,  however,  still  held  him  fast,  and  it  was  long  before  he 
was  able  to  abandon  it  completely.  In  1823  he  became  secretary 
to  the  Geological  Society,  and  soon  afterwards  visited  Paris,  where 
he  saw  much  of  the  distinguished  men  of  science  then  resident  there. 
With  Humboldt  he  formed  a  close  friendship,  and  placed  him  far 
above  Cuvier.  He  writes  to  his  father  that  '•  There  are  few  heroes 
who  lose  so  little  by  being  approached  as  Humboldt — of  Cuvier  this 
cannot  be  said  " ;  and  he  regrets  the  time  that  the  latter  wasted  on 
dabbling  in  "  the  dirty  pool  of  politics."  Evidently  he  felt  that  the 
great  palreontologist  was  not  quite  sincere.  His  opinion  is  almost 
identical  with  the  brilliant  antithesis  of  Victor  Hugo  ;  '•  Cuvier, 
uu  ceil  siir  la  Genese  et  I'autre  sur  la  nature,  s'ed'orcait  de  plaire  ii 
la  reaction  bigote,  en  mettant  les  fossiles  d'accord  avec  les  textes, 
et  en  faisant  flatter  Moise  par  les  mastodontes."  The  whole 
account  of  him,  his  library,  and  his  mode  of  working,  is  most  in- 
teresting, and  we  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  quote  it.  Five 
years  alter  this,  when  the  Principles  of  Geology  had  been 
planned,  Mr.  Lyell  took  a  geological  tour  in  Auvergue  with  Mr. 
Murchison,  which  was  subsequently  extended  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
He  had  already  conceived  the  theory  which  is  the  leading  principle 
of  his  whole  teaching,  and  the  observations  he  made  in  France 
confirmed  him  in  the  truth  of  it.  "  I  scarcely  despair  now,"  he 
writes  from  Nice,  "  of  pi-oviny  the  positive  identity  of  the  causes 
now  operating  with  those  of  former  times " ;  and  again  from 
Naples  (January  15,  1828)  : — 

My  work  is  iu  part  written,  and  all  planned  ;  it  will  not  pretend  to  give 
even  an  abstract  of  all  that  is  known  in  geology,  but  it  will  endeavour  to 
establish  the  principle  of  reusoninff  in  the  science  ;  and  all  my  geology 
will  come  iu  as  illustrative  of  my  yiews  of  those  principles,  acd  .as  evidence 
strengthening  the  system  necessarily  arising  out  of  the  admission  of  such 
principles,  which,  as  you  know,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  ito 
causes  whatever  have  from  the  earliest  time  to  which  we  can  look  bade,  to 
the  present,  ever  acted,  but  those  now  acting  ;  and  that  they  never  acted 
with  different  degrees  of  energy  from  that  which  they  now  exert. 

The  first  volume  of  the  "  Principles "  was  published  iu  1830, 
when  the  author  was  just  thirty-three  years  old  ;  the  second  in 
1832,  and  the  third  in   1833.     The  w'orlc  bore  a  motto  from 
1  Playfair's  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory,  which  showed 
i  the  source  whence  the  author  had  derived  his  "  ground-idea,"  as 
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tlie  Germans  would  call  it.  The  development  of  it,  however,  was 
thoroughly  original,  and  its  signal  merits  were  at  once  recognized. 
The  papers  which  Lyell  and  Murchison  had  read  at  the  Geological 
(Society  in  the  course  of  1S29  had  paved  the  way  for  it ;  the 
"  Uikivialists,"  as  IJiicklaud  and  his  friends  were  called,  had  to 
give  way  before  the  "  Fluvialists  " ;  Professor  Sedgwick  "  threw 
the  diluvial!  hypothesis  overboard,"  saying,  v^ith  characteristic 
energy,  that  he  •'  is  vexed  ho  ever  lost  time  about  such  a  complete 
humbug";  and  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  Mr. 
AVhewell  announced  that  a  new  set  of  powers  in  Nature  had  bt-en 
discovered  which  he  proposed  to  term  '■  geological  dynamics."  No 
wonder  that  the  delighted  author  noted  iu  his  journal  of  December 
1831,  "I  am  sure  that,  when  volume  three  is  out,  there  will  be 
lew  of  the  paroxysmal  school  left — comparatively  few — and  they 
will  be  far  more  moderate." 

Lyell  was  fond  of  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  drawing  con- 
clusions applicable  to  the  whole  earth  from  phenomena  observable 
in  one  country  only.  Hence  he  held  that  travelling  was  "  the 
first,  second,  and  third  requisite  for  a  modern  geologist " ;  and  much 
of  his  life,  atter  the  publication  of  the  "Principles,"  was  spent  in 
a  succession  of  tours,  searching  for  new  facts,  or  investigating 
new  theories.  These  journeys  included  two  visits  to  the  United 
States,  of  which  the  resvdts  were  embodied  in  separate  works. 
He  thoroughly  appreciated  America,  and  the  letters  written 
while  he'  was  there,  and  those  written  subsequently  either  to 
Americans  or  others,  especially  a  long  one  to  Mr.  Speddiug  on  the 
War  of  Secession  (vol.  ii.  pp.  392-400),  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able in  the  seeoud  volume.  This  volume  w  ill  probably  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  Urst,  as  containing  so  much  more  that  is  of  general 
interest.  Geology  is  still  the  primary  topic,  for  he  was  always 
faithful  to  his  lirst  love,  and  wisely  declined  tempting  offers  to 
accept  olbces — as,  for  instance,  that  of  member  of  Parliament  for 
the  London  University — which  would,  as  he  thought,  distract  him 
from  W'hat  he  lightly  held  to  be  the  business  of  his  life.  Still  he 
never  became  a  recluse;  his  eyes  and  ears  were  always  open  to 
what  others  were  doing  and  saying;  and  his  letters  and  journals 
rellect  the  uuiversalit}'  of  his  interests.  In  his  own  science,  more- 
over, he  was  to  a  remarliable  degree  ready  to  receive  new  ideas, 
oven  when  it  cost  him  a  serious  struggle  to  do  so ;  and  he  accepted 
innovations  perhaps  the  more  thoroughly  from  the  ellbrt  which  it 
cost  him.  Of  these  changes,  the  most  remarkable  was  that  which 
had  reference  to  the  oiigiu  of  species.  He  had  always  taken  the 
greatest  interest  in  this  all-important  question.  So  far  back  as 
1S27  he  had  read  Lamarck  with  admiration,  but  without  convic- 
tion. He  regarded  him  as  a  special  "pleader  on  the  wrong  side. 
"  liut,  after  all,"  he  exclaims,  "  what  changes  species  may  really 
undergo  !  How  impossible  will  it  be  to  distinguish  and  lay  down 
a  line  beyond  which  some  of  the  so-called  extinct  species  have 
never  passed  into  recent  ones ! ''  In  his  "  Principles  ''  he  had  taught 
that  there  had  been  "  a  succession  of  extinction  of  species,  and 
creation  of  new  ones,  going  on  perpetually  now  and  through  an 
indefinite  period  of  the  past,  and  to  continue  for  ages  to  come,  all 
iu  accommodation  to  the  changes  which  must  continue  in  the 
iiiauimate  and  habitable  earth  "  (vol.  i.  p.  468).  Intercourse  with 
-Mr.  Darwin,. however,  and  conversations  with  friends  who  had 
gone  over  to  what  he  calls  "  the  indefinite  modifiability  doctrine," 
made  him  see  that  a  great  change  in  opinion  on  the  subject  was 
impending.  In  1S63  he  published  Antiquity  of  Man,  in  which 
he  cautiously  abstained  from  dogmatism  on  the  point.  lie  was 
not  able,  as  yet,  to  overcome  his  repugnance  to  the  doctrine.  He 
thus  writes  to  Dr.  Hooker  : — ■ 

Darwin  seems  much  disappointed  that  I  do  not  go  further  with  l.im,  or 
ilo  not  fpeak  out  more.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  spoUen  out  to  tlie  full 
rxtent  of  my  present  convictions,  and  even  beyond  my  state  of  feeling  as  to 
UKiU's  unbrokeii  descent  from  tlie  brutes  ;  and  I  liud  1  am  half  converting 
not  a  few  who  were  in  arms  against  Darwin,  and  are  even  now  against 
JIuxley.  .  .  .  lIoH'ever,  I  plead  guilty  to  going  further  in  my  reasoning 
lowarils  transniu*,ation  than  in  my  sentiments  and  imagination  ;  and  per- 
haps Ibr  that  very  reason  I  shall  lead  more  people  on  to  Darwin  and  to  you 
tlian  one  who,  being  born  later,  like  Lubbock,  has  comparatively  little  to 
abandon  of  old  and  long  cherished  ideas,  which  constituted  the  charm  to  me 
of  the  theoretical  part  of  the  science  in  my  earlier  days,  when  I  believed 
V.  iih  I'uscal  in  the  theory,  as  Hallam  terms  it,  of  "  the  Archangel  ruined." 

]3y  I S67,  however,  he  had  become  convinced;  and  the  tenth 
edition  of  the  "  Principles,"  published  in  that  year,  showed  the 
complete  abaudomuent  of  "  a  theory  which  he  had  for  forty  years 
regarded  as  one  of  the  foundation-stones  of  a  work  that  had  given 
him  the  liigliest  position  attainable  among  contemporary  scientific 
writers";  and  iu  its  room  we  find  a  hearty  acceptance  and  a 
lucid  exposition  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin.  We  imagine  that 
few  naturalists  would  have  been  sutiiciently  pliable  at  seventy 
years  of  age  to  accept  such  a  change,  and  fewer  still  sufiiciently 
conscientious  to  avow  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  regret  that  these  volumes  have  been 
so  long  delated.  Lyell  died  on  February  22,  1875,  ^^^^  P"-''^* 
lication  did  not  appear  till  near  the  close  of  18S1.  The  collection 
of  the  letteis  from  those  to  w-hom  they  were  addressed  need  not 
fcurely  have  occupied  six  whole  years. 


EOLL.\ND'S  POPULAR  FAUNA  OF  FRANCE.* 

AMONG  the  excellent  books  on  French  folk-lore  which  have 
been  recently  brought  out,  or  are  now  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lication, a  very  high  place  must  be  given  to  the  elaborate  studies 
by  M.  Eugene  Eolland  on  the  popular  fauna  of  France.  Four 

*  Kugeiie  Holland. —  Fautie  populaire  de  la  France.  Tome  1-4.  Paris: 
ilai.siinueuve.  1877-81. 


volumes  have  already  appeared  of  the  exhaustive  work  he  is  de- 
voting to  that  subject,  dealing  with  wild  and  domestic  mammals, 
wild  birds,  and  reptiles,  fishes  and  insects.  A  fifth  volume  will 
continue  the  subject  of  domestic  mammals,  and  a  sixth  and 
seventh  will  deal  with  domestic  birds  and  falconry.  A  similar 
work-,  in  si-K  volumes,  is  also  promised  by  the  indefatigable  author 
on  the  popular  fiora  of  France.  He  deserves  the  greatest  praise 
for  the  coi-scientious  care  with  which  he  has  gathered  together 
his  facts,  and  for  the  methodical  way  in  which  he  has  arranged 
them.  The  result  is,  or  will  be  when  his  task  is  accomplished,  a 
work  of  reference  on  which  students  may  place  full  reliance,  and 
i'rom  which  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  very  large  amount  of 
information.  It  does  not  lend  itself  to  continuous  reading ;  but 
for  purposes  of  study  it  is  highly  valuable. 

The  most  readable  parts  of  M.  liolland's  volumes  are  those 
that  deal  with  the  superstitions  of  which  animals  are  frequently 
the  subjects,  and  sometimes  the  victims,  and  that  narrate  some- 
of  the  numerous  tales  into  which  popular  fancy  has  expanded  the 
explanations  which  may  at  various  times  have  been  emploj-ed  to 
account  for  certain  animal  peculiarities.  If  we  take  the  dog,  for 
instance,  the  subject  of  the  first  eighty  pages  of  the  most  recently 
published  of  M.  liolland's  volumes,  we  find  many  interesting- 
legends  in  which  it  figures.  In  Brittany,  it  seems,  women  and 
young  girls  are  sometimes  addicted  to  barking.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  rudeness  of  their  ancestresses  in  ancient  times.  The  Virgin 
Mary  passed  one  day,  under  the  guise  of  a  beggar-woman,  near 
a  spot  where  some  IJreton  women  were  washing  linen.  IBeing 
attacked  by  a  dog  they  had  with  them,  she  appealed  to  them  to 
restrain  it ;  but  they  only  encouraged  it  to  bark  more  fiercely  at 
the  holy  passer-by.  Thereupon  they  were  informed  that,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  evil  behaviour,  they  and  their  female  pos- 
terity should  be  occasionally  afUicted  by  an  irresistible  desire  to 
b;irk  like  dogs.  Since  that  time  their  female  descendants  have 
been  liable  to  temporary  fits  of  barking.  They  can  be  cured  only 
by  being  taken  to  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  at  Josselin,  near  Auray, 
and  compelled  to  kiss  its  feet.  There  are  parts  of  F'rance  in 
which  it  is  supposed  that  a  dog  may  possibly  be  a  human 
being  whom  a  spell  has  rendered  canine.  An  unknown 
dog  used  to  visit  a  certain  farmhouse,  and  warm  itself 
before  the  fire.  One  day  the  farmer  became  weary  of  its  presence, 
and  drove  it  out  of  the  house.  It  exclaimed,  "If  you  only  knew 
who  I  am,  father,  you  would  not  be  so  harsh  to  me."  It  was  a 
sou  of  the  house  who  had  been  magically  metamorphosed.  A  dog 
figures  iu  a  French  legend  of  evidently  Eastern  extraction.  A 
country  gentleman  observed  that  his  dog  daily  carried  otfa  piece 
of  bread  from  his  table.  At  length  he  followed  it  one  day,  and 
found  that  it  took  the  bread  to  St.  Roch,  who  had  retired  into  a 
desert  place,  where  he  would  have  died  of  hunger  but  for  the 
dogs  aid.  Touched  by  this  spectacle,  the  gentleman  renounced 
the  world  to  become  a  hermit.  The  same  story,  we  may  ob- 
serve, or  at  all  events  one  suspiciously  like  it,  is  found  in  the 
Turkish  Tooti  Nameh.  A  sportsman  who  is  making  a  meal  in  a 
wood  sees  a  bee  tiy  away  with  a  morsel  of  bread  he  has  dropped. 
Following  the  bee,  he  finds  that  it  gives  the  bread  to  an  old  blind 
sparrow  which  had  no  means  of  providing  itself  with  food. 
Touched  by  this  proof  of  divine  providence,  the  sportsman 
abandoned  the  world  and  devoted  himself  to  leading  a  holy  life. 
The  dog  was  always  a  friend  to  St.  Roch.  Of  inseparable  friends 
it  is  said,  "  C'est  St.  Roch  et  son  chien."  Some  etymologists 
even  derive  the  word  roquet  from  the  name  of  that  holy  man.  In 
Corsica  the  dead  often  appear  at  night  in  the  streets,  stretched 
upon  their  biers,  which  lighted  tapers  surround.  In  those  cases 
the  dead  person's  dog  is  always  seen  by  the  side  of  the  coffin.  M. 
RoUand  has  collected  a  great  number  of  proverbs  about  the  dosr. 
Many  are  familiar  to  us,  but  a  few  are  novel  and  quaint.  There  ia 
a  Breton  saying  to  the  effect  that  "  the  two  coldest  things  in  a  house 
are  the  master's  knees  and  the  dog's  nose."  The  English  expression, 
"  What!  keep  a  dog  and  bark  myself!  "  finds  its  parallel  in  the 
Telugu  statement  that  "  the  Reddi  fed  his  dog  like  a  horse,  and 
barked  himself."  And  the  contrast  between  the  characters  of  the 
unselfish  dog  and  the  egotistical  cat  forms  the  tlieme  of  a  French 
assertion  that  "  the  dog  wakes  up  three  times  a  night  to  watch  over 
its  master,  while  the  cat  awakes  three  times  in  order  to  strangle 
him." 

The  cat  has  always  been  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the 
masses.  A  Finisterre  cat  which  has  served  niue  masters  in  suc- 
cession is  believed  to  have  the  right  of  carrying  off  the  soul  of  the 
ninth  to  hell.  In  Upper  Brittany  there  are  sometimes  seen 
enormous  cats  engaged  in  holding  a  meeting.  If  any  one  presumes 
to  intrude  upon  their  presence,  they  surround  and  tease  him  for  a 
time.  Then  a  long  needle  is  driven  into  his  heart,  and  he  is  dis- 
missed. Hypochondria  ensues,  and  he  slowly  wastes  away.  A 
black  tom-cat,  says  fv  Russian  proverb,  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
becomes  a  devil.  A  Breton  farmer  who  neglected  to  take  the  usual 
precautiori  of  putting  his  tom-cat  to  death  before  it  completed  its 
seventh  year,  was  found  dead  in  bed  one  morning,  with  his 
throat  terribly  torn.  Suspicion  fell  upon  innocent  persons,  who 
were  likely  to  be  hanged  on  circumstantial  evidence.  Luckily,  a 
boy  observed  that  the  cat  of  the  house  was  always  watching  the 
corpse  with  eyes  that  blazed  with  rage.  So  he  fastened  to  the 
dead  man's  arm  a  string,  the  end  of  which  he  dropped  through  the 
window  into  the  yard.  Then  he  told  the  police  to  watch  the  body 
secretly,  while  he  pulled  the  string.  They  did  so.  When  the 
boy  gavs  the  string  a  pull,  the  corpse's  arm  jerked.  The  cat 
imagined  its  master  had  revived.  With  one  bound  it  sprang  on 
to  the  bed,  and  furiously  tore  away  at  the  corpse's  wounded 
neck.     Whereupon  it  was  condemned  to  be  burucd  alive,  and 
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tbe  suspected  persons  were  set  free.  It  is  believed,  we  reii'", 
that  a  cat's  viciousness  depends  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  lengtu 
of  its  tail.  If  the  end  of  its  tail  be  cut  ofl",  it  is  unable  to 
take  part  in  the  Witches'  Sabbath.  When  a  Walloon  maiden 
•wishes  to  refuse  a  suitor  with  contumely,  she  gives  him  a  cat, 
and  tells  him  to  count  its  hairs.  It  is  generally  believed  in  France 
that  a  bachelor  who  treads  on  a  cat  s  tail  will  find  no  woman  to 
marry  him  till  a  full  year  has  passed  by. 

About  birds  many  interesting  stories  are  told.  The  owl  has 
everywhere  acquired  an  evil  reputation,  for  which  many  legends 
account.  Thus  it  is  said  that  when  the  wren  had  brought  down 
fire  from  heaven,  the  grateful  birds,  with  one  exception,  con- 
tributed a  feather  apiece  to  replace  its  scorched  plumage.  Only 
the  owl  refused  to  do  as  the  others  did,  saying  that  it  would 
require  all  its  feathers  during  the  approaching  winter  ;  on  which 
account  it  was  condemned  to  eternal  seclusion  during  the  warm 
day,  and  to  perpetual  suHering  from  cold  during  the  night.  That 
is  the  real  reason  why  "  the  owl,  for  .all  its  feathers,  was  a-cold  '' 
on  St.  Agnes's  Eve,  and  why  the  other  birds  pester  it  if  it  makes 
its  appearance  in  sunshine.  It  may  be  true,  we  may  observe,  that 
an  omelette  made  of  owls'  eggs  is  a  cure  for  drunkenness.  But  it 
is  false  etymology  to  connect  the  owl's  name  of  Chat-huant  with  its 
supposed  likeness  to  "  un  chat  qui  hue."  The  name  is  really  a 
corruption  of  its  old  designations  of  Chavan,  cawan,  or  catliounnt. 
Equally  incorrect  is  the  explanation  of  its  name  of  JEffraie  as  mean- 
ing "  celle  qui  eli'raie."  The  term  is  a  corruption  of  the  word 
fresaie,  which  is  connected  with  the  Latin  prasaya,  the  predicter 
of  misfortune.  The  woodpecker  is  another  bird  which  has  fared 
ill  in  popular  fiction.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  only  bird 

•  which  refused  to  nelp  when  the  watercourses  of  tlie  earth  were 
being  made.    As  it  would  not  join  in  digging  the  ground  at  that 

I  time,  it  was  condemned  to  dig  into  wood  for  ever,  and  to  be  eternally 
prevented  from  drinking  any  water  except  such  rain-drops  as  it  can 
catch  in  its  bill.  That  is  why  it  usually  maintains  a  vertical  position, 

■  and  frequently  utters  a  plaintive  cry  of  i)lu,ie-i)luie.  The  king- 
fisher's blue  coat  and  rosy  waistcoat,  and  its  habit  of  flying  swiftly 
along  rivers,  are  accounted  for  by  the  following  tale.  When  Noah 
sent  forth  the  dove  from  the  Ark,  he  sent  out  the  kingfisher  also, 

.  knowing  it  to  be  a  bird  familiar  with  water.  It  flew  up  into  the 
air  so  high  that  the  sky  turned  its  back  blue,  and  the  sun  scorched 

I  the  lower  part  of  its  body,  which  became  red.    By  the  time  it  re- 

.  turned  the  earth  had  begun  to  appear,  but  the  Ark  had  vanished. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  ever  looking  for  its  lost  home,  seeking 
it  with  plaintive  cries  along  the  rivers  where  it  thinks  it  may 

•  possibly  find  it.  The  nightingale's  habit  of  singing  at  night, 
:  and  the  imaginary  sadness  of  its  song,  are  accounted  for  by  a 
'  legend  to  the  effect  that  in  ancient  days  the  nirrhtingale  and  the 

blindworm  had  only  one  eye  apiece.     The  bird  borrowed  the 
reptile's  eye  in  order  to  go  with  two  eyes  to  a  feast,  and  afterwards 
refused  to  restore  it.    The  blindworm  vowed  vengeance  on  its 
j  pertidious  friend.    Consequently,  the  nightingale  is  airaid  to  go 
,  to  sleep  at  night,  lest  the  blindworm  should  attack  it  during  its 
slumber.    And  in  order  to  keep  itself  awake  it  sings,  resting  its 
breast  against  a  thorn,  the  pain  caused  by  which  renders  its  singing 
sad.    The  blackbird  was  originally,  it  seems,  completely  white,  its 
I  bill  included.    But  it  ofl'ended  the  Prince  of  Riches  one  day  by 
.  taking  up  in  its  beak  some  of  the  gold  dust  it  found  in  his  palace, 
I  without  previously  asking  his  permission.    The  Prince  exhaled 
\  his  wrath  against  the  bird  in  fire  and  smoke,  and  was  on  the  point 
lof  putting  it  to  death,  when  it  pleaded  so  piteously  for  its  life  that 
I  he  forgave  it.    But  the  fire  and  smoke  gave  to  its  plumage  the 
.sombre  hue  from  which  it  derives  its  present  name,  and  the  gold 
dust  it  stole  has  given  to  its  beak  a  yellow  tinge.    It  is  probably 
the  blackness  of  the  crow's  coat  which  has  given  rise  to  the  idea 
((that  bad  priests  turn  into  crows  after  death. 

1    About  reptiles,  fish,  and  insects  M.  E,olland  chronicles  some 
^strange  beliefs.    A  drought  in  1869  was  explained  by  a  young 
i  Parisian  as  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  devil  had  married  his 
I  daughter  to  a  lizard,  and  had  bestowed  upon  her  a  hundred  days 
li  of  drougiit  by  way  of  dowry.    More  poetic  is  the  reason  given  "in 
I  Sicily  for  not  killing  the  small  lizards  named  Ban  Giovanni— 
i^oamely,that  "  they  kindle  the  little  lamp  of  the  Lord  "  in  heaven. 
I  \.  very  heathenish  story  about  the  serpent  comes  from  Warloy- 
1 ;  3aillon  (Somme).     When  the  first  woman  was  about  to  be 
!  created,  the  serpent  seized  the  rib  which  had  been  extracted  for 
-hat  purpose  from  Adam's  side,  and  carried  it  otF.    The  Archangel 
,  VIichael  pursued  the  serpent,  and  laid  hands  upon  it.    But  it 
.  dipped  through  his  fingers,  and  escaped  with  its  booty.    Only  its 
,  eet,  of  which  it  originally  had  four,  remained  in  the  pursuer's 
ji;rasp.   Out  of  these,  in  default  of  the  missing  rib,  Eve  was  created. 
,   1  hat  IS  the  reason,"  explains  this  ungallant  legend,  "  why  woman 
s  so  treacherous,  and  also  why  the  serpent  now  has  no  feet " 
1  one  IS  killed  by  accident,  the  slayer  addresses  its  still  vibratino- 
all,  and  says,  "  It  was  not  I  who  did  it,  but  St.  Matthew's  do<r  " 
1  t  IS  not  safe,  it  seems,  to  eat  frogs  after  the  25th  of  March,  for  on 
I  hat  day  they  become  toads.    In  the  same  way  eggs  shoidd  not  be 
/aten  on  the  last  two  days  of  Holy  Week,  for  they  are  apt  to 
I  ontaiu  toads  at  that  period.  Toads,  however,  have  their  uses  It 
1  I  eems  that  the  clearness  of  Jersey  air  is  due  to  the  great  number 
•  f  toads  in  the  island,  which  absorb  all  evil  humours  in  the 
j  tmosphere.    By  way  of  a  final  extract  from  this  excellent  work 
'  |  fe  may  select  the  following  piece  of  information.    The  French 
_  j  -ame  for  the  shark,  rcquin,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  reguiem 
'or  sharks  follow  ships  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  feast  upon  corpses 
iver  which  a  requiem  has  been  sung. 


THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNIC  A.* 

THE  twelfth  and  thirteenth  volumes  of  the  ninth  edition  01 
the  Eucydopadia  Britannica  are  well  up  to  the  high  mark  of 
general  excellence  which  the  editor  has  set  before  himself,  although^ 
of  course,  there  are  holes  which  might  be  picked  here  and  there. 
For  instance,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  little  more  space 
might  well  have  been  given  both  to  Ilofl'mann,  the  German 
romance  writer,  and  to  Thomas  Uolcroft,  the  English  dramatist, 
who  treads  close  upon  his  heels  in  the  twelfth  volume.  Many 
people  who  have  been  delighted  with  Hoffmann's  writings  may 
be  inclined  to  disagree  with  the  saying  that,  "  with  all  this,  a 
perusal  of  his  writings  leaves  a  disagreeable  impression  on  the 
mind,  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest."  Such  an  impression 
might,  no  doubt,  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  who  was 
out  of  all  sympathy  with  the  fantastic  tendency  and  method  of 
Ilofl'mann;  in  other  words,  on  a  reader  who  approached  wildly 
imaginative  writing  in  a  prosaic  spirit ;  but  we  cannot  admit  that 
it  would  be  produced  on  any  reader  who  is  prepared  to  give  him- 
self up  to  the  spell  of  Hoffmann.  A  justly  distinguished  modern 
writer  has  recorded  the  fact  that  he  finds  Peacock's  writings  in- 
tolerably dull ;  but  he  has  not  made  the  record  in  the  pages  of 
an  encyclopasdia.  And  to  say,  as  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
PIoH'manu  does,  that  Ilofl'mann's  versatility  "  prevented  his  rising 
to  eminence  in  any  one  vocation,"  is  surely  to  deliver  a  rash  judg- 
ment, which  is  not  likely  to  be  universally  endorsed.  Nor  does 
the  writing  of  this  final  paragraph  seem  to  be  particularly  brilliant 
or  judicious : — 

Die  Etixlredes  Teufels,  his  largest  completed  work,  contains  in  a  narra- 
tive form  some  of  liia  own  wifdest  and  most  revolting  detusions  ;  and  tho 
derisive  Kater  Murr,  of  wliicti  tlie  tliird  volume  is  wantiag,  is  not  less 
cliaractenstic.  Some  of  Iiis  smalier  pieces  have  justly  been  thought  ths 
most  pleasing  and  perfect  of  his  works.  Among  these  are  Der  Goldene 
l^opf,  Das  Friiukiii  vim  Sciidery,  Dnge  unci  Doyaresse,  and  Mehter  Martin 
und  seine  Gesel/en.  The  delicacy  and  liuish  of  the  last,  slight  though  it  is, 
have  stamped  it  as  Hofl'mann's  masterpiece. 

This  last  statement  has  a  pleasing  air  of  dogmatism.  Tn  the  bit 
of  bibliography  which  follows,  we  observe  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  curiously  bad  French  translation  of  some  of  tho 
smaller  pieces,  or  of  the  English  translation  of  some  of  the  same 
pieces  which  appeared  in  a  volume  called  Tales  from  the  German, 
of  which  the  late  Mr.  Oxenford  was  part  author.  Again,  more 
space  than  some  fifty  lines  might  surely  have  been  given  to  an 
account  of  Holcroft's  singularly  varied  and  strange  career.  Just 
before  this  somewhat  meagre  biography  comes  an  interesting 
article  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse  on  Ilolberg,  "  the  greatest  of  Scandi- 
navian writers,  '  who,  Mr.  Gosse  goes  on  presently  to  say,  "  was 
not  only  the  founder  of  Danish  literature  and  the  greatest  of 
Danish  authors,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Voltaire,  the  first 
writer  in  Europe  during  his  own  generation.  Neither  Pope  noi" 
Swift,  who  perhaps  excelled  him  in  particular  branches  of 
literature,  approached  him  in  range  of  genius  or  in  encyclopredif; 
versatility."  Before  him,  Denmark  had  no  library,  and  he  made 
one  for  her.  The  Danish  language  was  seldom  heard  in  polite 
society.  "  Polite  Danes  were  wont  to  say  that  a  man  wrote 
Latin  to  his  friends,  talked  French  to  the  ladies,  called  his  dogs  in 
German,  and  only  used  Danish  to  swear  at  his  servants."  All 
this  was  changed  by  Holberg  alone,  who  wrote  poems  of  all 
kinds  in  a  language  which  had  before  been  used  only  for 
ballads  and  hymns,  instituted  a  theatre  and  supplied  it  with  fina 
pieces,  and  "  tilled  the  shelves  of  the  citizens  with  works  in  their 
own  tongue  on  history,  law,  politics,  science,  and  philosophy,  all 
written  in  a  terse  and  manly  style,  and  representing  the  extremo 
attainment  of  European  culture  at  the  moment.  Perhaps  no  authoi- 
who  ever  lived  has  had  so  vast  an  influence  over  his  countrymen, 
an  influence  that  is  still  at  work  after  two  hundred  years." 

Turning  back  a  few  pages  from  Holberg  we  come  upon  an 
excellent  article  on  Hogarth  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  his  subject,  and  who  writes  on  it 
with  fine  appreciation  and,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  with 
a  charming  style ;  and  later  on  is  an  exhaustive  article  which 
will  delight  horticulturists,  by  Dr.  Masters  and  Mr.  Moore. 
Before  this  is  arrived  at,  however,  the  reader's  attention  will 
have  been  arrested  by,  amongst  other  things,  Lord  Houghton's 
too  brief  article  on  Hood,  Professor  Sellar's  on  Horace,  and 
Professor  Alfred  Newton's  on  that  curious  and  grotesque  bird  tho 
Ilornbill,  the  unerring  skill  of  which  in  catching  fruits  thrown 
at  it  with  considerable  strength  and  swiftness  has  probably  been 
observed  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  by  many  of  our  readers.  Pro- 
fessor Newton  tells  us  that  there  is  still  a  good  deal  to  be  learnt 
concerning  the  hornbills,  and  indicates  that  much  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Elliott's  monograph  of  the  Bucerotidaj.  The  origin  or  use 
of  the  extraordinary  excrescence  on  the  beak  is,  we  gather,  still 
unknown,  and  there  is  no  explanation  of  the  bird's  strange  habit 
of  tossing  its  food  into  the  air  and  catching  it  as  it  falls.  Yet 
more  remarkable  is  the  cock  bird's  habit  of  plastering  up  the  hen 
in  the  nest  in  a  hole  of  a  tree  when  she  begins  to  sit,  leaving 
only  a  small  window  through  which  she  receives  the  food 
that  he  brings  her.  This  has  been  connected  by  Mr. 
Bartlett  {Fi-oc.  Zool.  Society,  1869,  p.  142)  with  another 
strange  circumstance  which  he  was  the  first  to  ■  notice. 
"  This  is  the  foot  that  hornbills  at  intervals  of  time, 
whether  periodical  or  irregular  is  not  yet  known,,  cast  tha 
epithelial  layer  of  their  gizzard,  that  layer  being  formed  by  a 

*  The  Encyclnpsedui  Britannica.  Ninth  Edition.  "Vols.  XII.  and 
XIII.    Edinburgh  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black. 
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secretion  derived  from  tlie  glands  of  the  proventiculus  or  some 
other  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal."  The  epithelium  is  cast  out 
in  the  form  of  a  bag:  with  a  closely-folded  mouth,  tilled  with  the  fruit 
that  the  bird  has  been  eating.  What  seems  now  most  wanted, 
Professor  Newton  says,  "  is  to  know  whether  these  castings  are 
really  intended  to  form  the  hen  bird's  food  during  her  confine- 
ment." 

Mr.  Gibson,  in  his  article  on  the  Ilyferia,  confirms  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Charles  Keade's  amusing  Jack-of-all-Trades  that 
the  general  notion  as  to  the  creature's  ferocity  is  mistaken— a 
etatement  more  acceptable  than  the  amazing  one  upon  which 
Mr.  Reade's  book  may  be  said  to  have  been  founded,  to  the  eti'ect 
that  the  elephant  is  one  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  and  treacherous 
creatures  existing.  Of  the  hypena  Mr.  Gibson  tells  us  that  it  has 
generally  been  regarded  as  untamable,  but  that  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
"when  properly  treated  in  captivity,  it  is  singularly  docile  and  affec- 
tionate. "  Colonel  Sykes  states  that  in  certain  districts  of  Central 
India  where  these  creatures  abound,  they  are  as  susceptible  of 
domestication  as  ordinary  dogs."  The  matter  is  not  one  of  im- 
mediate practical  importance,  since  it  might  not  be  advisable  to 
teep  either  a  hyoena  or  an  elephant  as  a  pet  in  an  English 
town  or  country  house ;  but  it  is  certainly  as  well  that 
neither  creature  should  be  libelled,  and  while  we  cannot  but  think 
that  Ml".  Reade  libelled  the  elephant,  we  are  glad  to  find  his 
defence  of  the  hyajna  supported.  One  of  the  last  and  longest 
articles  in  the  volume  is  that  on  India  by  Dr.  Hunter,  whose  name 
alone  is  warrant  for  the  excellence  of  his  contribution. 

One  of  the  earliest  articles  in  the  thirteenth  volume  is  Professor 
Williamson's  exhaustive  essay  on  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  which 
is  of  too  technical  a  kind  for  any  detailed  notice  in  this  place ;  and 
this  is  followed  by  an  appreciative  article  on  Ingres,  contributed 
by  Mrs.  Pattison,  from  which  we  may  quote  one  sentence  which 
seems  to  us  excellent  in  its  fulness  and  terseness: — 

Touch  was  not  indeed  at  any  time  a  means  of  expression  on  which  Ingres 
seriously  calculated  ;  his  constant  employment  of  local  tint  in  mass  but 
faintly  modelled  ill  light  by  half  tones,  forbade  recourse  to  the  shifting  effects 
of  colour  and  light  on  which  the  Romantic  School  depended  in  indicating 
those'  fleeting  aspects  of  things  which  they  rejoiced  to  put  on  canvas  ;  their 
methods  would  have  disturbed  the  calculations  of  an  art  wholly  based  on 
form  and  line. 

In  the  concluding  words  Mrs.  Pattison  happily  explains  at  once  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  Ingres 's  method.  In  an  article  which 
follows  soon  after  on  the  Inauisition,  we  regret  to  find  the  common 
mistake  auto-da-fe  again  repeated,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  ar- 
ticle on  Insanity  were  less  suggestiveof  recollections  of  the  hopelessly 
confusing  and  confused  statements  too  often  given  by  "  experts  " 
in  the  witness-box.  What  is  either  expert  or  layman  to  make  of 
such  a  passage  as  this,  which  occurs  under  the  heading  "  Simple 
Depression  of  Feeling "  ?  In  no  form  of  insanity  is  the  sane 
mind  more  prone  to  project  a  psychological  scheme  of  causation 
than  in  that  of  which  simple  depression  of  feeling  is  the 
predominant  sjmptom."  One  feels  inclined  to  exclaim  with 
Yellowplush,  "  Igsplane  this,  men  and  angels!"  only  it  would  be 
rash  to  expect  that  any  adequate  explanation  could  be  found.  It 
is  only  natural  that  in  the  section  concerning  the  legal  question  of 
insanity,  a  greater  reliance  upon  "  expert "  testimony  should  be 
advocated  ;  but  it  is,  at  least,  an  open  question  whether  this 
would  bean  unmixed  good.  Passing  from  I  to  J,  we  come  upon  an 
interesting  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Moncure  Conway  concerning 
the  Wandering  Jew.  Mr.  Conway  finds  that  the  legend  is  "  nearly 
related  to  a  class  of  myths,  found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  in 
which  certain  saints  or  heroes  are  represented  as  having  never 
died."  King  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  Barbarossa,  are  among  several 
instances  of  this,  and  "  are  no  doubt  ethnically  connected,"  but 
there  are  corresponding  myths  found  among  the  Incas  and  various 
American  tribes.  Mr.  Conway  refers  them  all  to  a  form  of 
iero-worship,  and  says  that  "  by  the  action  of  religious 
dualism  on  this  belief  there  arose  evil  counterparts  of 
the  immortal  heroes,  who,  instead  of  dwelling  in  blissful  re- 
treats, were  doomed  to  wander  without  finding  even  the  repose 
of  the  grave."  Cain's  presence  is  still  felt  by  the  Bedouins  in 
the  hot  desert  winds,  and  the  Picardy  peasant  says  when  he  hears 
the  storm,  "  C'est  le  juif  errant  qui  passe."  According  to  an  old 
tradition  the  golden  calf  was  made  Ijy  Al  Samiri,  who  was  about 
to  be  put  to  death  by  Moors,  when  Allah  declared  that  he  should 
be  banished.  "  Ever  since  that  time  he  roams  like  a  wild  beast 
throughout  the  world ;  every  one  shuns  him,  and  purifies  the 
ground  on  which  his  feet  have  stood  ;  and  he  himself,  whenever 
he  approaches  near,  exclaims,  '  Touch  me  not.'  "  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  particular  myth  of  Cartaphilus  or  Ahasuerus  Mr.  Conway 
has  much  that  is  of  interest  to  say  in  a  brief  space ;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  his  labours  will  not  prevent  the  people  who  get 
lost  in  the  mazes  of  myths  from  continuing  to  exercise  their 
misplaced  ingenuity  on  the  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  Lord 
Macaulay's  article  on  Johnson  is  republished  without  any  sup- 
plementary matter.  Shortly  after  it  comes  an  excellent  article  by 
Ml.  Saintsbury  on  Jean  de  Joinville,  whose  name  is  probably  un- 
known to  numberless  people  who  have  heard  of  Eroissart.  Those 
who  wish  to  be  better  acquainted  with  him  cannot  do  better 
than  turn  to  Mr.  Saintsbury 's  article.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  praise  Professor  Sellur's  article  on  Juveual.  The  volume  is 
brought  to  an  end  with  an  article  by  Professor  Adamson  on  Kant, 
■which  is  full  of  life  and  interest. 


WRANGHAM'S  ADAM  OF  ST.  VICTOR.' 

STUDENTS  of  sacred  Latin  poetry  will  gladly  welcome  this, 
the  first  complete  edition  of  the  hymns  and  sequences  of 
Adam  of  St.  Victor  which  has  appeared  in  England.  Although 
Archbishop  Trench  accounts  Adam  "  the  foremost  among  the 
sacred  Latin  poets  of  the  middle  ages,"  and  Dr.  Neale  has  ex- 
travagantly described  him  as  "  the  greatest  Latin  poet,  not  only  of 
mediaeval,  but  of  all  ages,"  the  edition  of  M.  Gautier,  published 
at  Paris  in  1858,  has  been  until  now  the  only  one  in  existence.  A 
curious  chapter  in  literary  history  might  be  written  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  these  poems.  The  MSS.  were  supposed  to  have 
been  lost  when  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor  was  dissolved  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution ;  thirty-seven  of  the  sequences  had,  however, 
been  circulated  at  various  times,  and  were  collected  by  Clichtoveus 
in  his  Elucidntorium  ccclesiasticum,  which  was  first  published  in 
1 515.  For  nearly  three  and  a  half  centuries  Clichtoveus  was  the 
only  authority  for  the  poems  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  until  M. 
Gautier  began  to  search  in  the  National  Library  in  the  Louvre. 
He  was  led  to  do  so  by  the  fact  that,  though  Adam  had  written 
sequences  for  many  of  the  less  important  holidays  of  the  Church, 
several  of  the  great  festivals,  Christmas  among  them,  were  not 
commemorated  in  his  extant  writings.  Ilis  search  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  a  hundred  and  six  sequences,  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Gautier's  own  statement,  forty-seven  then  appeared  for 
the  first  time.  Mr.  Wrangham  seems  to  accept  Gautier's 
authority  upon  the  point,  though  Dr.  Neale  has  shown,  in 
the  later  editions  of  his  Medkeml  Hymns,  that  he  had  himself 
already  published,  either  in  the  Hymni  et  Scquentice  Medii 
yEvi,  or  in  the  series  of  "  Sequentise  ineditse"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Ecdesioloyist,  six  sequences  described  by  Gautier  as 
"  inedites."  However,  this  takes  away  but  little  from  the  credit 
duo  to  M.  Gautier,  to  whose  researches  we  certainly  owe  about 
one-half  of  the  poems  which  are  now  proved  to  be  the  work  of 
Adam  of  St.  Victor.  Mr.  Wrangham,  following  in  Gautier's 
steps,  conjectures  with  great  probability  that  there  are  many 
sequences  of  his  author  still  undiscovered,  as  we  possess  none 
ascribed  to  him  on  Lent,  Advent,  or  Christ's  Passion;  but  the 
likelihood  of  any  further  discoveries  being  made  is,  of  course, 
very  much  lessened  by  the  fact  that  M.  Gautier  has  already  been 
over  the  ground.  Of  those  writers  who  have  dealt  only  with 
selections  from  the  poet's  writings,  Archbishop  Trench  and  Dr. 
Neale  have  probably  done  more  than  any  others  to  throw  light 
upon  his  meaning  and  to  point  out  his  beauties.  Daniel's 
Thesawus  Hymnologicus,  too,  contains  some  valuable  notes,  as 
well  as  a  rather  large  selection  from  the  sequences  ;  while  Dr. 
Neale  has,  in  his  Mediceval  Ilipmis,  translated  eleven  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  them  in  a  manner  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

The  widely  difi'erent  estimates  which  have  been  formed  of  the 
poetical  merits  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor  are  perhaps  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  faults  are  of  a  land  easily  detected  and  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  irritate  one  who  reads  him  for  the  first  time.  Arch- 
bishop Trench,  who  is  among  his  warmest  admirers,  readily 
acknowledges  his  excessive  fondness  for  learned  allusions  and  his 
repeated  playing  upon  words,  which  sometimes  sinks  to  the  level 
of  mere  punning.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  depreciatory 
tone  of  the  writer  in  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  and  with- 
out committing  ourselves  to  the  extravagant  praises',  of  Dr.  Neale, 
we  may  fairly  echo  the  opinion  of  John  of  Toulouse,  himself  Prior 
of  St.  Victor,  whose  criticism  is  thus  translated  in  the  Histoire 
litteraire : — 

Adam  a  saisi  parfaitement  le  veritable  esprit  du  genre  ;  il  est  admirable 
pour  la  rapiditc  du  trait,  I'harmonie  des  finales,  I'eldgance  du  style,  le 
choix  des  expressions,  la  beaute  des  sentences,  I'application  des  figures  et 
des  propheties,  qui,  souvcnt  obscures  dans  le  texts  sacre',  deviennent,  par  la 
manicre  heureuse  dont  il  salt  les  employer,  plutot  une  histoire  qu'un  simple 
ornemcnt  de  son  siijet. 

It  is  true  that  the  last-mentioned  characteristic  of  Adam's  style  is 
often  unduly  prominent.  The  application  of  prophecy  and  the 
use  of  typology  are  always  conspicuous,  but  the  "  maniere 
heureuse  "  in  which  these  figures  should  be  made  subordinate  to 
the  general  plan  of  the  poem  is  sometimes  wanting.  Adam  seems 
often  to  lack  the  power  of  selecting  from  the  vast  wealth  of  material 
at  his  command  those  types  and  figures  which  would  best  suit  bis 
immediate  purpose.  It  is  this  incapacity  which  gives  occasion  to' 
Daniel's  criticism  of  one  of  the  sequences: — "  Hoc  carmen  magis 
theologum  sapit  et  allegoristam  quam  poeta;  prodit  ingenium."  The 
criticism  applies  to  many  of  the  poems  besides  the  one  which  calls 
it  forth,  and  may  be  well  illustrated  by  the  third  of  the  sequences!' 
in  honour  of  St.'Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Here  the  first  forty  lines 
contain  a  list  of  incidents  from  the  Old  Testament  bearing  more 
or  less  analogy  to  the  death  of  Thomas,  but  in  no  case  is  the 
analogy  Avorked  out  so  as  to  place  it  before  the  reader  in  a  cleai 
light.  There  is  abundance  of  material  from  which  poetry  might 
be  made,  but  the  art  to  make  it  is  in  this  as  in  severa 
other  cases  conspicuously  absent.  At  his  best,  however,  Adaa 
of  St.  Victor  is  a  poet  of  a  very  high  order.  The  sequences  101 
All  Saints'  Day,  for  Easter,  one  in  honour  of  St.  Stephen,  and  oiii 
on  the  Evangefists,  are  among  the  most  beautiful,  though  tliert 
are  many  more  which  deserve  to  rank  with  these,  and  a  few  wLk  I 
may  perhaps,  in  the  opinion  of  some  readers,  be  placed  above  then 
We  find  throughout  a  rigid  suppression  of  the  poet's  persoualiti 

*  The  Liturgical  Poetry  of  Adam  o  f  St.  Victor.  From  the  Text  <' 
Gautier  ;  with  Translations  iiito  English  in  the  Original  Metres,  and  Slioi 
Explanatory  Notes,  by  Digby  S.  \Vraughani,  M.A.,  St.  John's  Colki'i 
Oxford.    London  :  Kegan  i'a'ul,  Trench,  &  Co.  18S1. 
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(d  a  devotion  to  his  subject  wliich,  accompanied  by  a  loftv  dis- 
j  rard  for  the  things  of  this  world,  give  to  his  -writings  an  air  of 
t'bliuiity  wanting  to  the  humbler,  though  perhaps  sweeter,  strains 
'  Bernard,  the  monk  of  Gluny,  and  others  whose  poems  are  of  a 
Ure  subjective  character. 

i^Such  is  the  author  whose  works  Mr.  Wrangham  has  under- 
!ien  to  translate.  His  own  estimate  of  the  measure  of  success 
ilaich  has  attended  his  efforts  is  a  modest  one,  and  he  is  evidently 
\'  opinion  that  be  has  laid  students  of  sacred  Latin  poetry  under 
1  greater  obligation  by  publishing  the  text  than  by  venturing  upon 
;-ranslation.  So  much  modesty  almost  disarms  criticism,  yet  we 
■"■i  obliged  to  conless  that  Mr.  Wrangham  has  not  been  altogether 
'^ccessful  as  a  translator.  His  failm-e  is  due,  not  so  much 
'  his  own  weakness,  as  to  the  exactness  with  which  he  has 
ptempted  to  reproduce,  not  merely  the  metres,  but  the  rhymes  of 
ii  originals.  The  translator  of  mediaeval  poetry  has  almost 
l-eater  difficulty  in  settling  the  canons  of  his  art  than  the  trans- 
'•  ;or  of  classical  authors.  None  but  a  few  fanatics  desire  the  re- 
i^oduction  in  an  English  version  of  classical  lyric  metres,  so  that 
|:e  translator  is  bound  by  no  rules  but  those  which  govern  the 
Articular  form  of  English  verse  which  may  seem  best  suited  to 
-3  purpose.  It  is  otherwise  with  medireval  Latin.  Here  accent 
's,  as  in  English  verse,  been  substituted  for  quantity  ;  like  Eng- 
,;h  verse,  too,  but  to  a  still  greater  extent,  the  Latin  depends  lor 
'  part  of  its  effect  upon  the  ornament  of  rhyme.  Many  of  the 
,'itin  metres  are  commonly  used  by  English  writers,  and 
t;en    those    which    have    not    been    generally  adopted  are 

H,  with  a  few  exceptions,  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
^e  genius  of  the  English  language.  Hence  it  has  been 
fnerally  held  by  scholars  that  a  translator  ought  to  adopt  the 
■•jtres  of  the  original.  Among  the  strongest  supporters  of  this 
l'3w  is  Dr.  Neale,  whose  opinion  on  the  subject  deserves  perhaps 
I'eater  respect  than  that  of  any  other  worker  in  the  same  field, 
rtt  it  may  be  observed  that  the  one  of  his  translations  which 
[.  s  gained  the  widest  and  most  deserved  popularity — that  of  the 
^ora  Novissima  of  Bernard,  of  which  "  Jerusalem  the  Golden" 
'-d  other  well-known  hymns  are  only  parts — affords  a  striking 
'  stance  of  departure  from  his  own  rule.  The  departure,  however, 
h-fully  justified  on  the  ground  advanced  by  Dr.  Neale,  that  "  our 
[bguage,  if  it  could  be  tortured  into  any  distant  resemblance  of 
r  e  rhythm  of  the  original,  would  utterly  fail  to  give  any  idea  of 
'rQ  majestic  sweetness  which  invests  it  in  Latin."  This  reasoning, 
'iiich  will  be  accepted  by  every  one  who  has  studied  the  poem, 
i.iplies,  what  Dr.  Neale  himself  would  not  perhaps  have  admitted, 
|*at  the  question  of  adopting  the  original  metres  cannot  be  settled 
'  ce  for  all,  but  must  be  decided  on  the  merits  of  each  individual 

se.  No  departure,  however,  should  be  allowed  without  some 
^ eh  good  cause  as  that  given  in  the  case  just  mentioned.  No 

bolar,  for  instance,  would  admit  as  a  valid  reason  the  ditliculty 
j  getting  the  author's  meaning  into  the  number  of  lines  at  his 
f  sposal.  Those  who  cannot  master  this  difficulty  should  abstain 
I  im  translating  at  all,  or  at  least  from  publishing  their  transla- 

ms.  But,  unfortunately,  the  further  question  of  rhymes  is  so 
,  )sely  bound  up  with  that  of  metres  that  in  many  cases  the  two 
j'nnot  be  separated.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  trochaic 
pasures  in  which  the  greater  number  of  Adam's  sequences  are 
i  mposed.  Here  the  rhymes  are  so  essential  to  the  effect  that  it 
:^  impossible  to  conceive  the  metre  existing  without  them  ;  the 

e  cannot  be  reproduced  without  the  other.  No  doubt  the  main 
1  ison  why  this  metre  so  frequently  occurs  is  to  be  found  in  the 
'-3t  that  it  gives  occasion  for  the  free  use  of  double  rhymes,  in 
i'lich  Latin,  being  an  inflexional  language,  so  richly  abounds.  In 
nglish,  on  the  other  hand,  double  rhymes  are  comparatively 
nrce,  and  in  the  constant  eflort  which  is  required  to  provide  them 
i  sufficient  quantities  the  sense  is  apt  to  suffer.  The  point  of  a 
J  ssage  is  too  often  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of  an  unmeaning 
f  nd,  or  the  substitution  of  a  bad  word  for  a  good  one,  merely  for 
sake  of  the  rhyme.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  fact  that  a  large 
j  imber  of  the  English  words  which  aflbrd  double  rhymes  belong 
r  a  very  few  classes,  such  as  present  and  past  participles,  and 
jjuns  of  Latin  origin  ;  so  that,  owing  to  the  constant  recurrence  of 
i  L-tain  terminations,  the  English  versions  give  us  monotony  in 
;  ice  of  the  infinite  variety  of  which  double  rhymes  are  suscep- 
I  )le  in  Latin. 

^'  Even  Dr.  Neale  does  not  move  so  freely  in  these  metres  as  where  the 
'  ovement  is  iambic  and  requires  only  single  rhymes.    This  will  be 
once  evident  from  a  comparison  of  his  version  of  the  sequence 
[-lucundare,  plebs  tidelis,"  with  that  of  "  Supernse  matris  gaudia." 

I.  'hat  are  we  to  think  of  the  principles  of  translation  which  compel 
'master  of  the  art  to  write  such  jargon  as  the  following  ?  

i(.  Paradise  is  satiated, 

■  Blossoms,  thrives,  is  foecundated 

With  the  waters  irrigated 

From  these  rills  that  aj'e  proceed. 
I^'here  Dr.  Neale  has  failed,  Mr.  Wrangham,  who  confesses  himself 
I  ther  a  pupil  than  a  master,  is  not  likely  to  be  more  fortunate, 
l.e  follows  with  dogged  fidelity  in  the  steps  of  his  original, 
I  producing  the  slightest  variations  in  the  metre  with  the  most 
i  inute  accuracy,  and  his  success  in  what  he  has  brought  him- 
I  If  to  regard  as  the  most  important  part  of  his  task"  is  com- 
[  2t6.  We  feel  sure,  after  careful  examination  of  the  work,  that 
is  translation  of  the  hundred  and  six  sequences  contains 
-actly  the  same  number  of  syllables  as  the  original,  not  one 
;  :>re  or  less.  He  has  not  even  allowed  himself  the  liberty, 
j,iely  taken  by  Dr.  Neale,  of  rhyming  in  couplets  where  the  Latin 
ymes  in  quatrains ;  nor,  in  the  trochaic  metres,  of  sometimes 
ing  a  Bingle  instead  of  a  double  rhyme.   Yet  such  indulgence  as 


this  is  fully  justified,  not  merely  by  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  it, 
but  by  the  practice  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor  himself.  In  the  eight- 
syllable  trochaic  lines  Adam  now  and  then  omits  the  final  syllable 
and  concludes  with  a  single  rhyme.  He  does  so  with  no  apparent 
motive,  except  that  he  happens  to  want  a  word  or  a  phrase  which 
necessitates  the  less  usual  ending.  The  variation,  though  obviously 
legitimate,  does  not  occur  very  frequently  ;  still  it  is  as  common 
as  the  converse  operation — the  use  of  feminine  endings — in  good 
English  blank  verse.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Wrangham^ 
though  he  never  ventures  upon  this  variation  of  bis  own  accord, 
religiously  reproduces  it  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  original.  Per- 
haps in  the  free  use  of  this  substitution  of  single  for  double  rhymes 
is  to  be  found  a  remedy  for  the  stiffness  and  monotony  which  ar© 
the  main  characteristics  of  Mr.  Wrangham's  present  work.  It  may 
be  objected  that  the  loss  of  a  syllable  in  each  line  would  narrow 
the  limits,  too  scanty  already,  within  which  the  poet's  meaning 
must  be  compressed ;  but  the  loss  of  space  would  be  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  necessity  for  double  rhymes  being  done  away  with, 
the  need  of  long  words  would  in  a  great  measure  go  with  it.  W& 
should  get  rid  of  the  abstract  nouns  ending  iu  -ation  which  occur 
so  plentifully  in  almost  every  page,  and  if  we  wished  to  say  "sing" 
and  "  praise  "  we  should  be  able  to  do  so  instead  of  being  driven- 
to  the  awkward  forms  "  be  singing "  and  "  be  praising."  The- 
only  drawback  of  any  weight,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  would 
be  that  the  first  and  second,  fourth  and  fifth  lines,  which, 
rhyme  in  couplets,  would  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  third  and 
sixth,  which  rhyme  together ;  but  this  slight  change  of  rhythm 
would  be  a  trifling  loss  if  it  brought  with  it  the  advantages  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Some  such  license  is  especially  necessary 
when  a  translator  undertakes  to  render  into  English  the  whole 
works  of  a  poet  who  has  left  so  much  as  Adam  of  St.  Victor.  la 
translating  an  isolated  sequence  here  and  there,  as  Dr.  Neale  did, 
it  may  be  possible,  though  it  is  not  easy,  to  renroduce  the  original 
forms  without  dulness  or  absurdity.  In  a  work  of  greater  length 
ciny  considerable  measure  of  success  seems,  imder  such  restrictions,, 
to  be  out  of  the  question. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  discussing  other  points- 
in  Mr.  Wrangham's  version  ;  nor  is  it  very  necessary  to  do  so. 
W^here  be  is  not  hampered  by  difiiculties  of  rhyme  and  metre,  his 
rendering  is,  as  a  rule,  tolerably  good,  though  not  very  poetical. 
There  are  few  absolute  mistakes  ;  and  those  students  who  cannot 
read  Latin  without  the  aid  of  a  translation  will  find  Mr. 
Wrangham's  useful.  Occasionally,  too,  their  ingenuity  will  be 
agreeably  exercised  in  finding  out  Mr.  Wrangham's  meaning  by 
the  aid  of  the  Latin.  What,  for  instance,  do  these  linea 
mean  ? — 

A  son  of  Belial  blasphemies  he  swore, 
Burning  the  saint  to  harm,  atoiieth  for. 

The  work,  on  the  whole,  has  not  sufficient  power  to  interest 
scholars ;  while  it  would  liiil  to  give  general  readers  any  idea  of 
the  beauty  and  melody  of  the  original.  We  must,  however, 
thank  Mr.  Wrangham  for  setting  the  full  text  of  Adam  of  St. 
Victor  before  English  students,  and  for  setting  it  before  them  ia 
so  pleasant  a  form.  The  book  is  excellently  printed  on  good, 
though  rather  transparent,  paper ;  and  the  volumes  are  so  well 
and  strongly  bound  that  few  purchasers  will  be  inclined  to  ex- 
change the  sober  grey  boards  for  the  luxury  of  calf  or  morocco. 
The  introduction  and  the  notes  are  sufficient  for  their  purposes ; 
but  they  consist  largely  of  quotations  from,  and  references  to,, 
other  writers,  and  give  little  evidence  of  original  research.  Mr. 
Wrangham  closes  his  preface  as  follows : — "  I  shall  grudge  no 
additional  time  nor  labour  spent  hereafter  to  make  more  worthy 
of  their  great  original  the  interpretations  I  have  essayed  in  these 
volumes  of  perhaps  the  noblest  mediisval  classic  we  possess."  He 
would,  we  think,  have  been  well  advised  had  he  withheld  his 
translation  from  the  public  until  the  "additional  time  and  labour" 
had  been  given  to  it. 


ALVAREZ'S  EMBASSY  TO  ABYSSINIA.* 

IN  a  "rather  savage  criticism"  of  the  publications  of  the  Hakluyt 
Society,  as  we  are  reminded  by  the  editor  of  the  latest  number 
of  the  series,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  complaint  was  made  of  the 
excessive  length  of  their  Introductions.  Whether  or  not  our 
withers  should  be  wrung  by  this  charge  of  savagery  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say,  but  a  critic's  wrath,  we  may  remark,  may  be  as 
rightly  stirred  by  undue  brevity  as  by  excessive  length  on  occa- 
sions of  this  kind.  It  is  not  in  deference  to  the  criticisms  com- 
plained of,  we  are  further  told,  that  the  present  Introduction  ia 
shorter  than  it  should  have  been,  but  partly  because  the  delivery 
of  the  volume  could  not  be  delayed  any  longer,  and  partly  because 
"  the  researches  necessary  for  doing  justice  to  the  work  of  Alvarez 
have  been  interfered  with  and  prevented  by  other  less  agreeable 
occupations.  '  The  utmost  deference  that  we  feel  bound  to  pay  to 
excuses  of  a  private  nature  will  not  allow  us  wholly  to  relax  our 
hold  of  the  trite,  yet  wholesome,  maxim  that  what  is  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  At  whatever  tax  to  the  patience  of 
subscribers  and  the  public,  we  should  have  thought  that  able  and 
willing  hands  might  be  found  to  bring  the  work  of  the  painstaking 
and  observant  Portuguese  friar,  in  point  of  critical  accuracy  ana 
fulness,  up  to  the  habitual  standard  of  the  Hakluyt  Series,  avoid- 
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ing  palpable  errors  of  omission  and  commission,  and  bringing  to 
something  like  a  focus  the  light  which  a  newly  revived  interest 
lias  thrown  upon  a  region  so  singularly  marked,  both  in  history 
and  fable,  as  Abyssinia. 

So  little  has  been  till  quite  of  late  years  popularly  realized  of 
the  land  dimly  known  of  old  time  as  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Presters,  and  so  little  has  Boswell  been  familiarly  read,  that  not  a 
few  people  have  come  to  hold  Dr.  Johnson  in  writing  liasselns 
to  have  drawn  almost  entirely  upon  his  own  imagination — the 
site  of  the  Happy  Valley  having  beeu  laid  in  Abyssinia  for 
the  reason  that  a  region  so  little  known,  either  in  a  geographical 
or  an  historical  sense,  afforded  fair  scope  for  the  play  of  fancy. 
There  are,  on  the  contrary,  ample  grounds  for  believing  that 
Johnson  had  an  historic  foundation  for  the  main  conception, 
at  least,  of  the  locality  selected  for  his  romance.  It  was  in  the 
jear  1759  that  Hasselas  was  written,  and  not  only  had  Johnson 
had  abundant  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Abys- 
sinia from  the  abridged  translation  of  Alvarez's  narrative  in 
Part  II.  of  Pmchas's  Piltji-imes,  published  in  1625,  but  he  had 
himself,  in  1735,  brought  out  as  his  hrst  literary  work  a  translation 
of  Lobo's  Voiicu/e  to  Abyssinia.  "  For  this  task,"  writes  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  "  Johnson  received  only  five  guineas,  which 
be  was  in  want  of  for  the  funeral  expenses  of  his  mother."  Now 
it  was  not  until  1759  that  Johnson  lost  bis  mother,  and  for 
Hasselos,  which  was  written  in  the  evenings  of  one  week,  he 
was  paid  a  hundred  pounds  by  Strahan,  Johnston,  and  Dodsley, 
who  paid  him  twenty-tive  pounds  more  when  the  work  came  to  a 
second  edition.  It  is  with  justice  that  the  present  editor  turns 
tbe  tables  upon  certain  superficial  critics  who  bad  made  merry 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield's  allusion  to  the  hoisting  of  the  standard 
•of  St.  George  upon  the  mountains  of  Hasselas.  All  England  has 
been  pictured  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  as  "  smiling  at  the  idea  that 
Johnson  actually  bad  in  mind  the  very  Abyssinia  of  geography  and 
history."  Yet  the  opening  passage  of  Hasselas  is  well  compared 
in  the  present  Introduction,  though  not  for  the  first  time,  with 
the  picture  drawn  by  Alvarez  (pp.  140-144)  of  the  entrance 
to  the  mountain  in  which  the  Abyssinian  princes  were  confined 
at  the  time  of  our  traveller's  visit — the  motive  for  their  imprison- 
ment also  closely  corresponding.  And  even  had  not  Johnson's 
■omnivorous  reading  made  him  familiar,  through  the  narrative 
■of  Alvarez,  with  the  geography,  the  history,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Amharic  kingdom,  he  was  adequately  primed 
for  his  picturesque  and  truthful  fiction  by  his  earlier  work  upon 
Lobo,  who,  in  Kassela  Christus,  the  conquering  general  of  the 
Sultan,  provided  him  with  the  name  of  bis  central  figure. 

The  narrative  of  Father  Alvarez  is  the  earliest  notice  extant 
<of  the  mysterious  realm  of  Prester  John  since  the  revival  of 
letters  in  Europe,  there  being  no  written  memorial  of  the  long 
residence  there  of  Pedro  de  Oovilham,  who  was  sent  to  explore 
the  country  by  King  John  II.  in  May  1487,  thirty  years  in 
advance  of  our  author,  who,  indeed,  speaks  of  him  as  still  living 
at  the  court  of  the  Prester.  The  original  edition  from  which  the 
translation  before  us  has  been  made  was  issued  in  black  letter  by 
Luis  Rodriguez,  bookseller  to  the  King,  October  22,  1540,  at 
<3oimbra,  the  author's  native  place.  It  has  been  before  now 
translated  into  several  languages,  mostly  in  an  abridged  form.  A 
list  of  these  versions  is  given  by  the  editor — three  in  Spanish,  two 
an  French,  and  as  many  in  German,  besides  the  English  abridgment 
•of  Purchas.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  abrupt  close  of  the  editor's 
labours  precluded  his  furnishing  the  reader  with  further  parti- 
culars of  the  life  and  labours  of  Alvarez  than  those  incidentally 
yielded  by  his  narrative  itself,  beyond  the  fact  (from  Da  Silva's 
Biographical  Dictionary)  of  the  friar's  having  conveyed  in  person 
to  the  Pope  the  letters  of  Prester  John,  returning-  from  Rome  to 
Lisbon.  Surely  be  might  have  availed  himself  of  a  source  so 
ready  to  band  as  the  Nouvelle  Biograplde.  Generale,  wherein  may 
be  found  not  only  a  clear  and  ample  outline  of  the  life  of  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  Portuguese  Church,  but 
references  to  authorities  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  clear 
up  many  a  difficulty  or  illustrate  many  an  allusion  in  the  narrative 
which  may  well  leave  the  reader  in  darkness. 

From  bis  prologue  addressed  to  the  King,  Alvarez  incidentally 
makes  it  known  that  his  book  was  the  means  of  introducing  the 
printing-press  into  Portugal,  he  having  been  at  the  pains  to  go  to 
Paris  to  seek  for  types  and  other  things  fitting  for  printing,  upon 
the  incitement  of  the  Bishop  of  Lamego,  who  assured  him  of  the 
Royal  satisfaction  thereupon.  It  was  the  general  curiosity 
attaching  to  the  half-mythical  potentate  of  the  East  that  seems  to 
have  impelled  the  Captain-General  and  Governor  of  the  Indies, 
Diego  Lopez  de  Sequeira,  to  fit  out  an  embassy  to  the  court  of 
Abyssinia  in  the  year  1520,  at  the  instance  of  a  certain  Mattheus, 
who  had  made  his  way  to  Portugal  in  the  character  of  ambassador 
of  Prester  John,  butwho,  asit  turned  out,  was  formally  disclaimedby 
the  Abyssinian  monarch,  though  there  is  reason  to  think  he  had 
been  sent  by  authority  of  Helena,  the  Queen-mother.  Mattheus, 
as  it  appears  from  the  Chronicles  of  Albuquerque,  bad  to  undergo 
much  suffering,  both  on  his  way  to  Portugal  and  on  his 
return,  by  reason  of  the  doubts  cast  upon  the  authenticity  of  his 
mission.  He  ultimately  died,  Alvarez  tells  us,  of  fever  before  the 
embassy  had  got  further  than  the  monastery  of  Bisam,  May  23, 
1520,  and  left  all  liis  goods  to  Queen  Helena.  In  charge  of  the 
mission  was  Don  Kodrigo  de  Lima,  having  under  him  Jorge 
d'Abreu,  described  by  Caspar  Correa  as  a  very  well-dressed  per- 
sonage, who  was  all  along  the  cause  of  endless  strife  and  bicker- 
ing; Lopo  da  Gama,  Joam  Escolar,  clerk;  Joam  Gonzalvez,  inter- 
preter and  factor ;  Mauoel  de  Mares,  player  of  organs ;  Lazaro 
d'Andrade,  painter;  Estevan  Palharte,  a  good  fencer;  and  others, 


among  whom  we  note  the  name  Magalhaes,  probably  a  relative  of 
the  great  seaman,  who  in  the  same  year  was  engaged  in  his  voyan-e 
round  the  world.  Last  in  the  list  comes  Francisco  Alvarez,  "  un- 
worthy priest "  as  he  modestly  styles  himself,  but  described  by 
Correa  as  a  \evy  prudent  man  and  well-informed  in  all  matters  of 
the  altar  and  divine  services.  Still  higher  is  the  certificate  of  his 
worth  supplied  by  the  Captaia-General,  who  said  in  his  partic 
speech  in  presence  of  all,  ''  Don  Rodrigo,  I  do  not  send  the  father 
Francisco  Alvarez  with  you,  but  I  send  you  with  him,  and  do  not 
do  anything  without  his  advice."  With  a  large  and  handsome 
fleet  the  Captain-General  landed  his  embassy  at  Ma^ua  (Massowa) 
on  the  7th  of  April,  shipping  as  presents  for  the  Prester  a  gold 
sword  with  a  rich  hilt,  four  pieces  of  tapestry,  some  rich  cuirasses, 
a  helmet,  and  two  swivel  guns,  four  chambers,  some  balls,  two 
barrels  of  powder,  a  map  of  the  world,  and  some  organs.  The 
progress  of  the  mission  is  traced  with  great  precision  by  the 
good  friar,  but  the  route  is  diliicult  for  us  to  follow,  the  differ- 
ence of  names  rendering  all  but  useless  the  sketch  map  of 
Abyssinia  with  which  Sir.  Clements  Markham  has  with  super- 
fluous care  provided  us  from  the  most  modern  sources.  With 
the  exception  of  Bisam,  Barua,  Aquaxumo  (Axum),  and  the  river 
Gamma  (Jamma),  hardly  a  place  in  the  narrative  is  to  be  identified 
in  the  map,  from  which  the  name  of  Amhara,  with  all  the  old 
landmarks  of  minor  kingdoms,  has  disappeared.  Why  the  kingdom 
of  Shoa,  the  boundary  of  which,  after  traversing  Amhara,  waa 
reached  on  the  ist  of  October,  should  appear  as  "  Xoa  "  in  the 
heading  of  the  same  chapter,  is  a  minor  problem  which  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  solve. 

On  the  sth  of  November,  the  exact  spot  not  being  clearly  in- 
dicated, the  mission  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Prester, 
the  King,  or  Emperor  David,  who  had  pitched  for  the  occasion 
richly  appointed  tents,  guarded  by  four  chained  lions,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  suite  of  some  20,000  persons,  through  whom  a  way 
was  made  for  the  King  and  great  lords  by  a  hundred  men  armed 
with  whips  having  a  short  stick  and  a  long  thong  which  made  a 
terrible  noise.  On  a  platform  of  six  steps,  very  richly  adorned, 
in  the  inner  tent,  sat  the  Prester,  a  young  man,  in  half  royal,  half 
ecclesiastical  state,  likened  by  our  author  to  the  paintings  of  God 
the  Father  on  the  wall.  The  letters  and  instructions  of  the 
(Captain-General  having  been  received  and  answered  through  the 
Cabeata,  or  interpreter,  the  Prester  made  a  gracious  reply.  He 
would  rejoice  if  the  King  of  Portugal  would  order  forts  to  be 
built  in  Masua  (Massowa)  and  Suaquem  (Suakim)  for  fear  of  the 
Turks  occupying  those  places,  and  he  would  give  all  stores  and 
men  and  provisions  that  might  be  necessary ;  but  that  it  appeared 
to  him  better  to  take  Zeila,  because  it  was  better  supplied,  and 
would  secure  the  trade  with  Aden,  Jiddah,  Mekkah,  and  all 
Arabia  as  far  as  Tor  and  Cairo.  No  obstacle  to  this  occurred  to 
the  Ambassador,  who,  witli  the  Prester's  cpnsent,  would  suggest 
himself  to  the  King  as  first  captain  of  the  projected  fortress. 
It  does  not  appear  that  much  more  came  of  the  interview,  or  that 
any  steps  of  consequence  were  t;iken  to  advance  the  power  of 
Portugal  in  the  Red  Sea  and  adjacent  coasts ;  but  many  interesting 
conversations  are  reported  between  our  chronicler  and  the  Prester, 
who  showed  much  curiosity  about  the  religion  andritual  of  Western 
Europe,  and  imparted  much  information  concerning  the  belief  and 
usages  of  his  own  Church  and  country.  The  friar's  narrative  gives 
many  interesting  particulars  of  matters,  both  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical, which  came  under  his  own  observation  or  were  imparted 
to  him  by  the  King,  the  priests,  or  casual  informants.  The  popu- 
lation of  Abyssinia  appears  to  have  been  far  larger  at  that  time 
than  at  present,  and  to  have  enjoyed  much  greater  prosperity, 
together  with  a  simplicity  and  purity  of  manners  which  has 
since  suffered  from  contact  with  Europeans.  A  great  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country  lay  in  mules,  without  20,000  of 
which  animals  the  Court  could  not  move — the  number  at  times 
reaching  100,000.  Horses,  though  very  large  and  handsome, 
were  but  few  in  number.  In  the  plains  flocks  of  all  sorts,  cows, 
goats  and  sheep,  hares,  partridges,  and  other  game  in  plenty 
abounded  ;  though  tigers,  lions,  and  other  beasts  of  prey  were  to  be 
met  with  and  caused  no  little  trouble  and  terror  to  the  embassy, 
one  of  their  asses  being  once  devoured  by  a  tiger.  Locusts 
(Ambatas)  were  a  frightful  plague  for  the  crops,  making  the  sun 
appear  yellow  and  darkening  the  earth,  until,  after  a  solemn  form 
of  exorcism  or  excommunication  pronounced  against  them  by  the 
worthy  friar,  the  locusts,  to  the  joy  and  amazement  of  the  people, 
were  driven  by  a  mighty  storm  into  the  great  river.  A  recent 
instance  of  a  similar  excommunication  is  cited  by  the  editor,  tbe 
Latin  text  of  which  appeared  in  a  contemporary  in  1879.  In  tbe 
kingdom  of  Prester  John  no  money  was  current,  but  only  gold  by 
weight — the  principal  weight,  onquia,  being  equivalent  to  an 
ounce;  but  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Angote  iron  was  current,  in  pieces 
shaped  like  a  shovel,  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  of  which  were  worth 
a  drachm,  or  in  India  and  Portugal  a  cruzado.  Salt  also  formed 
a  medium  of  exchange,  in  blocks,  six  or  seven  to  one  piece  of 
iron.  The  existence  of  gold  was  reported  round  Axum  ;  but  our 
writer,  using  a  washboard  such  as  he  had  seen  in  Portugal,  failed 
to  find  an3^ 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  narrative  of  Alvarez 
is  the  description  of  the  numerous  churches,  chiefly  cut  out  of 
the  native  rock.  Over  the  beauty  and  skill  in  construction  displayed 
in  them  he  is  very  enthusiastic.  In  one  large  church  in  Ancoiia 
three  large  ships,  with  their  masts,  would,  in  his  judgment,  find 
room,  though  the  entrance  is  not  large  enough  for  more  than 
two  carts,  with  their  fuciros,  or  side  rails,  to  enter.  The  nouse  of 
Our  Lady,  Iconoameiaca  (Yikun  amlak,  Let  him  be  Lord),  had  a 
great  number  of  friars  and  nuns,  the  station  of  the  nuns  being  to 
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•  e  south  of  the  church,  which  lay  east  and  west.    This  church  is 
filed  Imbra  Christus,  The  Path  of  Christ.    The  stone  of  it,  dark 
'  id  of  a  fine  grain,  was  brought,  the  (;anons  said,  from  Jerusalem  ; 
4it  our  author  was  satisfied  as  to  its  identity  with  the  stone  of 
I'.e  country  round.     Two  painted   chambers  at   the  entrance 
'  (longed  to  King  Abraham,  who  founded  the  church  and  lived 
''jreTthis  tomb,  together  with  that  of  a  holy  patriarch  who  came 
, ,  see  the  King  and  here  died,  and  that  of  the  King's  daughter, 
I  )ing  the  finest  to  be  seen  in  all  Ethiopia.    Close  to  the  church 
!  ■  Abafazem,  in  Axum,  was  a  range  of  edifices  said  to  have  been 
lie  house  of  Queen  Candace.    At  Axum  was  also  to  be  seen  a 
'jble  church,  in  which  was  found  a  "  very  great  chronicle  written 
.  the  language  of  the  country,"  into  which  it  had  passed,  as  stated 
1.  the  first  page,  through  the  Chaldee,  from  a  Greek  translation  of 
be  original  Hebrew,  telling  of  the  visit  to  Solomon  of  Queen 
'.aba,  wlio  had  her  palace  here.   Here  she  built  a  splendid  church, 
;j\e  first  in  Ethiopia,  named  St.  Mary  of  Sion— built,  it  was  said,  of 
'  one  from  Sion.    This  church  is  described,  with  many  others  in 
.  le  country,  by  Mansfield  Parkyns.  The  mission  spent  eight  months 
Axum,  "by  order  of  Prester  John.    In  the  kingdom  of  Amhara 
.ir  author  found  no  monasteries,  the  friars,  who  thronged  to  the 
'raster's  court  in  thousands,  coming  from  a  distance;  but  there 
ere  great  churches  and  tombs  of  kings.    Conspicuous  above  all 
;  as  the  Church  of  the  Trinity  {MacJium  Selasem),  built  of  white 
,ewn  masonry,  with  three  naves  resting  on  six  supporting  columns 
f  stone,  a  third  nave  or  cloister  outside,  of  wood,  being  raised 
.  pon  sixty-one  wooden  props,  like  tall  masts.    Curtains  of  rich 
rocade  were  hung  all  round.    The  visitors  were  shown  the  whole 
y  the  Cabeata,  by  order  of  the  Prester,  who  asked  them  if  they 
3uld  send  him  lead  to  cover  his  church,  and  was  promised  all  he 
anted  by  the  Ambassador  in  the  name  of  his  master.    A  curious 
astom  was  the  popular  ceremony  "of  re-baptism,  headed  by  the 
,.  rester,  the  Abima  or  patriarch,  and  the  Queen,  every  year,  on  the 
■^th  of  January,  the  date  of  the  baptism  of  Christ.    These  three 
|,igh  personages  alone  were  said  to  be  partly  clothed  at  immersion. 
"';xcept  as  regarded  the  Abima  and  the  Queen,  the  ceremony  was 
Witnessed  by  our  author,  the  Prester  being  seen  partly  veiled  by  a 
.urtain  of  blue  tafetan,  the  rest  of  the  baptized  men  and  women 
f  .-onting  him  on  coming  out  of  the  water  wholly  without  clothing, 
i  nd  the  old  priest  who  celebrated  standing  up  to  his  shoulders  in 
j  'ater  half-dead  with  cold,  as  it  was  a  sharp  frosty  morning.  On 
'  le  Prester  asking  what  he  thought  of  it,  the  Ambassador  made 
(.tie  diplomatic  reply  that  it  was  a  good  custom,  although  not 
1  ractised  in  Portugal.     The   friar  took    refuge    more  eccle- 
Uastically  in  the  citation  of  the  article  from  the  Nicene  Creed, 
I  s  expanded  at  Ohalcedon,  which  the  editor  is  content  to  leave 
/ithout  note  as  that  of  Pope  Leon — "  Credo  in  unum  haptisma  in 
emissionem  peccatm-uin."    The  ceremony  of  ordination  by  the 
i.bima  was  witnessed  by  Father  Alvarez,  who  was  often  questioned 
,  pon  points  of  faith  and  ritual,  and  showed  his  thorough  command 
I  f  Fathers,  Councils,  and  canonists.   He  said  mass  at  the  Prester's 
'  equest,  after  refusing  for  some  time  on  the  ground  that  a  black 
3nt,  unbefitting  the  occasion,  had  been  assigned  for  his  use.  His 
opy  of  the  Flos  Sanctorum  of  llibadeneyra  was  borrowed  by  the 
'rester,  who  had  set  down  for  discussion  the  lives  of  several  of 
■he  principal  saints,  including  St.  Barlaam,  whose  life  was  known 
f;i  the  country,  though  not  his  date,  failing  to  find  which  our  author 
i,/aa  in  sore  straits,  but,  to  his  great  relief,  was  able  to  supply  it 
irom  another  calendar.     Many  curious  details  are  given  of  the 
j  larriage  laws  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  in  which  it  agrees  gene- 
.ally  with  the  Greek  communion,  one  special  rule,  however,  being 
i-he  summary  deposition  of  priests  for  incontinence.     No  less 
iteverity  was  displayed  in  the  vindication  of  civil  rights,  the  C^hief 
ustice  having  been  publicly  flogged  three  times  by  order  of  the 
'i  'rester  for  giving  an  unfair  judgment  in  a  case  in  which  one  of  the 
Ambassadorial  suite  was  involved.    No  permanent  dishonour,  we 
ijre  told,  was  entailed  by  this  punishment,  for  two  days  later  the 
[I'hief  Justice  returned  to  his  office. 

j-i  It  is  clear  that  the  good  father  was  throughout  the  life  and 
I  Dul  of  the  mission,  which  sailed  for  Cochin,  April  28,  1526. 
^ippended  to  the  narrative  are  the  royal  letters  to  the  Captain- 
Ueneral  and  the  King  of  Portugal,  Irom  which  we  learn  the 
I^Lbyssinian  sovereign's  official  titles  in  full,  as  "  the  Incense  of 
<he  Virgin,  for  that  is  his  name  by  baptism,  and  when  he  became 
(.  ing  he  was  named  King  David,  the  head  of  his  kingdoms, 
;  'eloved  of  God,  prop  of  the  faith,  a  relation  of  the  lineage  of 
J,  udah,  son  of  David,  son  of  Solomon,  son  of  the  column  of 
jpion,  son  of  the  seed  of  Jacob,  son  of  the  hand  of  Mary,  son  of 
JiSahum  in  the  flesh ;  emperor  of  the  high  Ethiopia,  and  of  great 
1  :ingdoms,  lordships,  and  lands.  King  of  Xoa,  of  Cafate,  of  Fatiguar, 
!  f  Angote,  of  Barua,  of  Baliganje,  of  Adea,  and  of  Vangrue,  King 
'  f  Gojame,  of  Amara,  of  Bagamidri,  of  Dambea,  and  of  Vague,  and 
[.  f  Tigrimahom,  and  of  Sabaim,  where  was  the  Queen  Saba,  and  of 
(  krnagais,  lord  as  far  as  Egypt."  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that 
j  he  priestly  character  ascribed  to  him  by  tradition  rested  upon 
yio  foundation  beyond  mere  fable.  The  so-called  Prester  was 
himperor  or  Negus  of  the  vaguely  defined  aggregate  of  kingdoms 
!  ir  minor  States,  comprising  Tigre,  Angote,  and  Amhara,  of 
'  vhich,  ait«r  many  a  break,  the  late  ill-fated  Theodore  was  the 
I- ast  representative.  Of  this  wide  and  little-known  empire  Alvarez 
l  ias  left  the  best  popular  report  that  is  even  now  available.  His 
[lai-rative  is  marked  throughout  by  habits  of  observation  and 
i-)ower8  of  expression  such  as  entitle  him  not  only  to  a  prominent 
^ilace  in  the  Hakluyt  Series,  but  to  a  degree  of  editorial  sympathy 
,  uid  care  which  has  somehow  been  cruelly  denied  him. 
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ZOE.* 

THE  law  of  female  novelists  has  often  raised  our  wonder, 
but  the  law  of  the  author  of  Zoa  might,  we  can  well 
believe,  raise  the  wonder  even  of  female  novelists.  It  is,  in- 
deed, matchless  in  its  absurdity.  It  would  be  amazing  had  it 
appeared  in  the  work  of  a  lady  who  had  spent  her  whole  life  in 
some  little  hamlet  among  the  beechwoods  of  Buckinghamshire  or 
the  heaths  of  Berkshire,  and  who  had  seen  no  outward  sign  of  the 
law  but  the  one  policeman  who  had  twenty  square  miles  or  so  of 
country  as  his  province.  For  she  could  at  all  events  read  the 
county  newspaper,  and  pick  up  from  the  reports  of  the  assizes  and 
the  magistrates'  courts  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  criminal 
law  is  administered.  "With  a  little  observation  and  a  little  reflec- 
tion, she  would  understand  the  chief  principles  of  evidence,  and  the 
general  plan  on  which  a  man  accused  of  a  crime  is  first  examined 
before  a  magistrate  and  then  tried  before  a  judge.  No  doubt 
she  would  still  blunder  as  soon  as  she  got  her  hero  or  her  villain 
into  the  dock ;  but  at  any  rate  her  blunders,  had  she  read  her 
newspapers  carefully,  would  not  be  utterly  extravagant.  She 
would  flounder,  to  use  Joh)ison's  phrase,  but  she  would  flounder 
well.  The  ignorance  that  might  be  excusable  in  her  would  not, 
however,  so  easily  be  forgiven  in  a  lady  of  rank  who  from  childhood 
has  only  to  keep  her  ears  and  her  eyes  open  to  learn  something 
of  the  criminal  law.  She  is,  in  all  probability,  the  granddaughter, 
the  daughter,  the  niece,  the  sister,  the  cousin,  and,  if  she 
marries,  the  wife  of  magistrates.  In  her  home  she  has  doubtless 
heard  criminal  cases  constantly  discussed  by  the  men  of  her 
family  on  their  return  from  the  sessions  or  the  assizes.  Yet  we 
may  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  some  knowledge  of  the  outlines 
of  criminal  law  must  needs  be  acquired  by  people  of  rank  almost 
by  the  e.vperiences  of  their  daily  life.  Certainly,  if  it  is  so,  our 
author  is  a  striking  exception  to  the  rule ;  for  her  law  is  worse 
than  that  of  "  crowner's  quest,"  and  is  almost  as  bad  as  Dog- 
berry's. 

Her  story  is  one  of  those  in  which  every  obstacle  is  piled  up 
for  the  better  part  of  the  three  volumes  to  keep  the  hero  from 
marrying  the  heroine.  It  might  have  been  enough,  we  should 
have  thought,  that  Zoe,  a  most  heroic  character,  should  describe 
him  as  being  "as  rich  as  Croesus  and  as  dull  as  ditch-water,"  and 
that  she  should  help  to  spread  abroad  the  rumour  that  there  was 
in  his  life  some  disgraceful  secret.  This  does  not,  however,  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  plot,  and  so  the  author  has  the  un- 
happy man  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder.  He  had  but  lately 
come  into  the  neighbourhood  where  the  heroine  lived.  Her 
father  was  a  baronet  of  old  family  and  "  a  person  of  very  superior 
literary  and  mathematical  attainments."  The  author  clearly 
wishes  that  we  should  look  upon  him  as  a  man  of  refinement  and 
breeding.  We  should,  however,  have  been  more  likely  to  discover 
that  he  was  a  gentleman,  had  he  not  exclaimed,  when  he 
heard  that  Mr.  Venue,  the  hero,  had  bought  a  large  estate,  "  All 
the  fine  properties  are  lapsing  into  the  hands  of  snobs."  Of  Mr. 
Venue  he  knew  nothing  but  that  he  was  a  self-made  man.  He 
soon,  however,  had  to  deal  with  the  newcomer  as  a  magistrate. 
A  cottage  girl  was  missed.  Her  lover,  Isaac  Farren,  found  her 
handkerchief  on  the  edge  of  a  pool.  "  He  gnashed  his  teeth  and 
grasped  his  axe  with  fresh  energy."  He  remembered  that  Mr. 
Venue  "  had  called  one  day  at  their  cottage,  had  asked  who  was 
the  landlord,  how.  they  lived,  and  sundry  other  searching  ques- 
tions." In  this  cottage,  which  belonged  to  Isaac's  father,  the  girl 
had  her  home.  He  next  remembered  that  he  had  met  Mr.  Venne 
some  days  after  coming  out  of  the  wood  in  which  the  pool  was, 
and  that  a  child  who  had  met  the  girl  had  also  met  him.  This 
evidence  was  enough  to  satisfy  Isaac,  as  he  stood  by  the  pool, 
"  his  eyes  glaring,  his  brow  knitted,  a  horrible  expression  of 
defiance  and  hatred  passing  over  his  countenance."  As  soon 
as  he  had  got  through  his  attitudes  be  hastened  off'  to 
the  baronet,  and  laid  the  whole  case  before  him.  That 
worthy  magistrate  at  once  ordered  his  carriage  aud  drove 
off:"  to  the  neighbouring  town  to  consult  the  police.  The 
police  were  greater  fools  even  than  the  baronet,  and  that  is 
saying  a  very  great  deal,  for  "  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  a 
case  of  murder,  and  that  suspicion  was  strong  against  Mr. 
Venne."  Another  important  piece  of  evidence  was  added.  "A 
workman  had  seen  him  one  day  on  the  high  road  talking  openly 
to  Jenny.  .  .  .  Previous  acquaintance  was  therefore  proved,  and 
the  motive  for  the  crime  did  not  seem  far  to  seek."  The  baronet 
became  thoughtful.  lie  knew  that  Mr.  Venne  was  a  Radical,  and 
he  had  heard  that  some  mysterious  charge  had  been  previously 
made  against  him.  In  our  author's  words,  "  the  story,  vaguely 
known  to  be  disgraceful,  that  seemed  to  have  floated  before  him 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  pointed  to  some  laxity  of  principle  or 
morals."  He  wished  to  be  impartial,  and  therefore  he  thought 
that  the  wisest  course  to  follow  would  be  to  do  what  the  police 
recommended  —  namely,  to  go  to  Mr.  Venue's  house,  and 
examine  him  in  an  informal  and  friendly  manner.  Our  author 
impressively  describes  the  meeting  of  the  two  men,  "  the  aristocrat 
of  old  family  burdened  with  the  traditions  of  a  conservative  aud 
historic  past,  and  the  keen,  hard-working  liadical  aud  self-made 
man."  Among  the  burdens  that  the  baronet  bore  was  not  cer- 
tainly a  knowledge  of  the  law,  whether  of  the  historic  past  or  the 
present.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  business  by  telling  Mr.  Venue 
that  a  murder  had  been  committed,  and  that  as  he  was  a  magistrate, 
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it  had  become  liis  painful  duty  to  commit  him,  unless  he  could 
answer  a  few  questions  satislactoril}'.  By  this  examination  he 
■brought  out  the  facts  that  Mr.  Venne  had  twice  spoken  to  the 
girl,  had  called  at  the  cottage  -where  she  lived,  had  seen  her  last 
"  very  near  the  date  of  the  supposed  murder,"  did  not  know  that 
she  was  engaged  to  Isaac,  but  did  know  that  she  was  anxious  to 
leave  the  cottage  and  to  rise  in  the  world.  The  magistrate  here- 
upon informs  him  that  he  must  order  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of 
murder.  For  once  he  shows  some  faint  glimmering  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  law  when  he  adds,  "  I  cannot  take  bail  for  so  grave  a 
crime."  The  Kadical's  grey  eyes  emitted  sparks  of  fire  and  his  jaw 
worked  ;  bathe  seemed  just  as  ignorant  of  the  law  as  our  author 
and  her  baronet. 

After  a  man  had  thus  been  sent  to  gaol  on  a  charge  of  "sup- 
posed murder,"  the  police  had  the  pool  dragged,  and  in  it  a  woman's 
body  was  certainly  found.  The  features  were  unrecognizable,  we 
are  told,  but  Isaac  swore  to  its  identity.  The  cause  came  on  for 
trial  at  the  assize.  The  proceedings  apparently  began  with  the 
examination  of  the  witnesses.  Isaac's  evidence  is  alone  recorded, 
but  here  we  shall  let  our  author  speak  for  herself: — 

A  big,  swartln',  frild-lookiag  ni.in  entered  the  witness-box.  His  w.as  no 
stupid,  uninteresting,  liesitatiug  evidence.  He  gave  his  answers  boldly, 
qiiiokly,  thrilling  the  listeocrs  with  the  sense  of  a  real  life-tragedy  of 
human  and  uncontrollable  passion.  He  spoke  of  his  love  for  Jenny  in 
accents  rude  and  heartfelt,  of  his  poor,  common  lot,  irradiated  bv  tlic  one 
master-afl'ection  ;  of  his  despair,  of  his  jealousy;  fmalh' of  his  determina- 
tion to  hunt  down  the  murderer  to  the  death. '  And  '•There,  my  lord,"  he 
wound  up,  with  an  explosion  of  pent-up  passion,  "  there,  so  help  me  God,  I 
telieve  stands  the  man  !  " 

For  the  space  of  a  few  moments  there  reigned  silence.  The  crowd  waited 
awed ;  a  few  women  sobbed  ;  all  eyes  were  turned  on  David  Venne.  He 
stood  erect,  moving  no  muscle.  "  During  Isaac's  examination  he  had 
listened  with  rapt  interest,  his  e)-e  gleaming,  the  muscles  of  his  mouth 
quivering.  Yet  even  at  the  end  of  so  telling  a  denunciation,  a  denunciation 
which  sent  the  conviction  home  to  all  that  he  was  guilty,  he  did  not  blanch 
or  tremble,  but  seemed  only  to  be  absorbed  in  thought." 

No  cross-examining  could  shake  Isaac's  evidence  or  alter  the  persistent 
obstinacy  with  which  he  reiterated  his  assertion. 

When  the  court  adjourned  for  luncheon  "  people  whispered  to 
one  another, '  It  is  all  up  with  him  ' ;  '  Damning  evidence.'  '  The 
judge  will  make  short  work  of  it  now.' "  However,  even  in  a 
lady's  no  vel  there  is  a  counsel  for  the  defence.  The  prisoner  was 
fortunate  to  have  engaged  one  who  had  a  hook  nose  and  piercing 
hawk-like  eyes.  He  began  his  speech  with  the  following  remarlr, 
■which  showed  that  his  features  were  but  a  sign  of  the  sagacity  of 
his  ruind : — "  Gentlemen,  there  are  usually  two  sides  to  every 
question."  He  called  two  witnesses  to  character,  and  then  "  the 
judge  summed  up  impartially,  lucidly,  clearly,  pointing  out  that 
the  evidence  was  all  circumstantial,  and  the  prisoner's  previous 
good  character  was  entirely  in  his  favour."  The  jury  retired  to 
consult,  but  at  length  brought  in  the  verdict,  "  The  evidence  is  not 
sufficient  to  convict  him ;  the  verdict  is  Not  Guilty." 

It  is  almost  beyond  belief  that  this  sort  of  thing  should  be  passed 
off  as  the  law  of  England  and  as  the  practice  of  our  criminal  courts. 
However,  the  absurdity  of  this  part  of  the  story  is  not  inconsistent 
either  with  much  of  the  author's  language  or  many  of  her  descrip- 
tions of  nature.  The  book  has  certainly  one  merit,  and  that  not  a 
small  one.  It  is  in  admirable  keeping  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  story  opens  with  a  soft  misty  day  in  February  in  a  part  of 
England  which  is  near  a  mountain  lake,  and  is  therefore  some- 
where in  the  North.  Yet  we  find  the  kitchen-garden  described 
as  "a  maze  of  apple  and  pear  blossoms."  Surely  the  author 
can  never  have  spent  a  spring  in  the  country  if  she  thinks 
that  the  pear  and  the  apple  blossom  together.  The  ab- 
surdity, moreover,  of  making  apples  blossom  in  February  is 
worthy  of  one  who  had  never  been  out  of  the  sound  of  Bow  bells. 
In  April  she  makes  the  scent  of  the  lilacs  flush  the  warm  air,  and 
dragon-flies  hover  over  the  yellow  buttercups,  while  the  baronet 
says  that  his  gardener  must  at  once  begin  to  bed  out  the 
geraniums,  and  his  children  go  out  *'  mushrooming."  Now  in  the 
South  of  England  the  lilac  does  come  out  in  April  in  a  very  early 
season,  but  in  the  North  it  would  be  almost  a  month  later.  For 
the  dragon-flies,  geraniums,  and  mushrooms  not  a  word  of  defence, 
we  fear,  can  be  said.  In  the  North  of  England  the  harvest  is 
certainly  late.  Yet  after  the  autumn  leaves  had  been  "  swirled 
by  the  wind  "  and  had  "  curled  round  the  head  "  of  the  hero,  after 
the  last  week  in  October  had  begun,  we  are  surprised  to  read  that 
"  a  pleasant  sound  of  tinkling  bells  quivered  (sic)  in  the  sunshiny 
air,  broken  by  the  sound  of  the  reapers'  voices."  The  mixture  of 
the  metaphors  is  as  striking  as  the  confounding  of  the  seasons. 
One.  young  lady,  we  are  told,  "was  one  of  those  women  born  for 
the  purple  of  prosperity,  who,  unable  to  raise  others  to  their 
own  diapason,  mitst  inevitably  sink  a  semitone,  and  become 
in  ttnison  with  their  surroundings.  Feebly  buffeted  down 
by  cares,  these  women,  receptive  and  mollusc-like,  of  too 
slender  a  power  of  repulsion,  drop  into  peevishness  or  ill- 
health."  What  with  the  purple  of  prosperity,  the  diapason,  the 
sinking  by  a  semi-tone,  the  unison  with  her  surroundings,  the 
buffeting  down,  the  receptivity,  the  likeness  to  an  oyster  or  a 
snail,  the  slenderness  of  her  power  of  repidsion,  and'  the  final 
drop  into  peevishness,  this  young  lady  is  indeed  far  beyond  us.  In 
fact,  to  use  our  author's  own  words,  she  has  thrown  around  her  a 
convenient  halo  of  vagueness  and  ineoherency.  A  glimmer  of 
glistening  hoofs — we  are  again  quoting  Lady  Violet  Grevilie — is 
no  doubt  a  very  pretty  sight ;  but  a  glimmer  of  common  sense  is 
perhaps  more  useful.  We  have  marked  many  other  passages  in 
which  there  is  the  strangest  use  of  language  ;  but  with  one  more 
we  must  bring  our  notice  to  an  end.    Should  any  girl  chance  to 


pick  up  this  story,  let  her  pause  for  a  moment  when  she  comes  t( 
the  page  in  which  girlhood  is  described  as  being  "  a  curious  com- 
pound of  cynical  frankness,  blushing  innocence,  and  ideal  trans- 
parency which  seems  the  chrysalis  state  of  unfledged  woman.'' 
Let  her  try  to  bring  before  her  imagination  an  unfledged  chrysahs, 
one-tliird  part  of  which  is  composed  of  ideal  transparency.  It 
she  can  succeed  in  this,  she  may  rest  well  assured  that,  like  Zoel 
herself,  she  is  "  a  girl  of  genius,"  and  before  many  years  are  out| 
is  very  likely  to  write  quite  as  good  a  novel  as  the  one  before  us. 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  ADVENTURE.* 

THE  vast  hunting-grounds  of  South  Africa  are  not  yet  sc 
thoroughly  explored  and  exhausted  as  to  leave  a  huntei 
little  to  kill  and  a  writer  nothing  to  tell.  The  countless  henh 
that  delighted  the  eye  of  Mr.  Gordon  Gumming  have  been  dis- 
persed or  shot  down,  or  have  retreated  far  into  the  interior, 
where  heat,  want  of  water,  and  the  tseztse-fly  deter  all  but 
the  hardiest  explorers.  The  Falls  of  the  Zambesi  have  beeni 
described  by  more  than  one  adventurer,  and  barbarous  chiefs  at| 
interviews  have  sarcastically  expressed  a  disbelief  in  the  white 
man's  courage  and  his  power  to  bring  down  wild  elephants.  But 
there  is  still  abundance  of  large  game,  if  a  hunter  will  take  thei 
trouble  to  look  for  it,  and  if  he  does  not  mind  exposure  to  the  sun 
cold  nights,  short  commons,  and  the  chances  of  being  lost  in  the 
bush  or  clawed  by  a  lion.  About  KafHrs  and  Bushmen,  the  slave- 
trade,  missionary  enterprise,  fauna  and  flora,  and  the  prospects  ot 
civilizing  a  wild  and  inhospitable  region,  there  remains  a  good  deal 
to  be  told.  And  when  a  young  man,  only  nineteen  years  old,  lands 
in  South  Africa,  with  just  400^.  in  his  pocket  and  a  determination 
to  spend  eight  or  nine  years  in  exploration  varied  by  occasional! 
trips  to  England,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  mere  transcri^it 
of  his  diary  and  game-book  may  contain  something  interesting  and 
new.  Mr.  Selous  writes  in  plain  and  intelligible  English.  He 
never  attempts  pathos,  or  fine  writing,  or  glowing  descriptions  of 
scenery  and  sunsets ;  and,  if  his  ideas  on  politics,  administration, 
and  our  duties  to  native  tribes  are  not  always  of  the  most  approved 
philanthropic  description,  his  treatment  of  his  dependents  seems 
generally  to  have  been  considerate ;  and,  beyond  one  or  two 
ebullitions  of  temper,  we  find  little  or  nothing  to  censure  01 
criticize. 

Though  Mr.  Selous  started,  as  he  tells  us,  with  a  small  outfit 
and  with  an  old-fashioned  muzzle-loading  rifle,  he  seems  in  his  latei 
trips  to  have  been  sufficiently  equipped  with  powerful  weapons  of 
precision.  Indeed  the  destrtiction  of  large  game  is  now  accomplishec 
under  such  altered  conditions  that  the  fiercest  of  wild  animals 
have  but  little  chance.  In  the  days  of  light  weapons  and  smal 
charges  of  powder  and  lead  there  were  about  two  places  in  whict 
an  elephant  could  be  hit  with  fatal  effect.  The  cool-headed  sports- 
man in  Ceylon  or  Madras  crept  up  near  the  elephant  as  it  was 
flapping  its  huge  ears  and  munching  branches,  and  getting  a  side 
shot  lodged  a  bullet  in  the  eye  ;  or  else  he  calmly  waited  till  the 
infuriated  animal  came  right  down  at  him,  and  if  its  trunk  was 
not  in  the  way,  he  planted  his  bullet  in  a  certain  hollow  in  thai  I 
forehead.  Express  rifles,  large  charges  of  powder,  and  bullets  o:| 
four  ounces,  have  effected  a  revolution.  Mr.  Selous  and  his  com 
panions  had  no  hesitation  in  aiming  at  the  head  or  the  shoulder, 
or  even  at  the  hind  quarters.  The  heavy  charge  of  lead,  propelled 
by  extraordinary  doses  of  powder,  crashed  through  the  bulk  o 
Behemoth  and  reached  the  heart  or  the  lungs.  Efephants,  built 
or  cows,  fell  dead  at  the  discharge,  or  stumbled  on  their  knees 
and,  recovering  themselves,  got  olf  at  a  shambling  trot  for  a  few 
hundred  yards,  when  they  came  heavily  to  the  ground.  Buffaloea 
snorted  and  bellowed ;  rhinoceroses  screamed  ;  lions  roared  ancj 
meant  mischief;  but  all  were  stopped  in  their  last  despairing* 
rushes  by  these  deadly  weapons  levelled  with  cool  and  unerring 
aim.  It  would  almost  seem,  if  we  compare  the  narrative  o: 
Mr.  Selous  with  the  accounts  of  earlier  writers,  as  if  the 
larger  and  more  dangerous  beasts  had  become  less  ferocious 
and  determined,  or,  at  any  rate,  had  discovered  that  discretioi 
is  the  better  part  of  valour.  Formerly,  experienced  hunter; 
declared  that  a  bull  elephant  or  a  rhinoceros  of  the  prehensile- 
lipped  kind  would  charge  at  once,  if  it  got  scent  of  any  humai 
being.  Mr.  Selous  admits  the  animal's  scent  to  be  as  keen  as 
ever;  but  denies  that  it  is  morose  or  vicious,  or  that  it  wil 
charge  when  unprovoked.  In  several  adventures  described  in  this 
book  the  pro.ximity  of  a  human  being  was  certainly  the  signal  foi 
flight  and  not  for  attack,  and  Mr.  Selous's  apprehension  was,  no' 
that  he  should  be  attacked  by  a  screaming  or  roaring  bull,  breatli- 
ing  flame  and  fury  from  its  nostrils,  but  that  he  should  be  deprived 
after  a  long  stalk  of  getting  his  favourite  shot  behind  the  shoulder 
and  supplying  his  followers  with  meat.  We  confess  that  many  0: 
the  episodes  have  a  strong  family  likeness,  and  that  we  get  some- 
what tired  of  stalks  and  pursuits,  when  we  seem  to  know,  after 
flfty  pages,  exactly  what  ought  to  happen.  Bulky  forms  are 
descried  in  the  bush  or  under  the  shade  of  trees.  The  hunter; 
creep  up  noiselessly,  the  Kaffir  attendants  carrying  a  spare  gun 
Shots  are  delivered  right  and  left.    One  splendid  tusker  is  left  oci 
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'  the  ground.    Another  goes  off  hobbling ;  but  then,  procumhit  Immi 
\  bos,  after  a  quarter  of  a  mile.    Two  or  three  others  manage  to  get 
^'off  into  the  bush,  and  though  the  sport  is  taken  up  by  persevering 
trackers  and  blood  is  found  on  the  bushes,  and  it  can  be  shown 
i  conclusively  that  the  animal  has  laid  down  and  wallowed  in  the 
^niud  to  stop  the  bleeding,  night  comes  on  and  the  pursuit  is 
abandoned.    On  one  or  two  occasions  Mr.  Selous  seems  to  have 
liad  some  qualms  on  the  subject  of  needless  and  excessive  butchery. 
He  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  he  might  have  made  much  heavier 
bags,  and  that  lie  stayed  his  hand  when  he  had  shot  enough 
for  his  hungry  and  emaciated  followers.     When  their  supplies 
of  corn  and  rice  were  exhausted,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  kill  big  game  for  the  larder,  and  the  Kaffirs,  to  do 
them  justice,  seem  to  have  been  capable  of  digesting  any  quan- 
tity of  the  iiesh  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  buffalo, 
and  the  giraffe.     The  heart  of  an  elephant  toasted  on  a  fork 
is  said  to  be  a  great  delicacy;  the  fat  is  used  to  fry  cakes; 
.and  the  giraffe  yields  meat  both  succulent  and  well-flavoured. 
'The  flesh  of  some  species  of  the  antelope  is  dry  and  unsavoury, 
'but  lions  are  quite  eatable.    We  are  ready  to  give  the  author 
"Some  credit  for  not  sacrificing  life  uselessly,  but  still  the  con- 
'Sumption  of  solid  food  seems  at  times  to  have  been  enormous ;  and 
•it  is  sad  to  think  of  the  number  of  beasts  that  got  olf  into  the 
jungles  with  maimed  bodies,  to  die  lingering  deaths  and  to  be 
eaten  by  hyaenas  and  vultures. 

For  hardihood,  alertness,  endurance,  pluck,  and  pertinacity,  full 
'  credit  must  be  given  to  this  hunter,  who  began  to  slay  elephants 
^  while  his  contemporaries  were  killing  English  ground  game.  Big 
'  bags  are  not  to  be  had  without  discomfort,  risk,  and  exposure, 
*  and  many  of  the  incidents  of  bush  life  are  attended  with  con- 
'eiderable  danger  to  life  and  limb.  Mr.  Selous  after  an  exciting 
I'chase  of  giraffes  was  lost  in  the  bush.  The  nights  were  cold  in 
proportion  as  the  days  were  hot.  He  could  find  no  water  to  drink, 
-"nor  could  he  contrive  to  light  a  fire.  His  horse,  though  hobbled 
tat  night,  made  ofi'  somewhere  in  search  of  a  spring  or  a  puddle, 
'  and  this  book  would  never  have  been  written  had  it  not  been  for 
■'a  meeting- with  two  Kaffirs.  The  author  had  been  nearly  ninety 
» Lours  without  food,  water,  or  a  blanket,  and  he  did  not  rejoin  his 
t  friends  till  after  an  absence  of  five  days.  A  worse  fate  befell  his 
^  companion  Mr.  French,  who  strayed  in  the  jungle  with  only  a  boy 
;  for  his  companion,  and  died  by  exhaustion  or  the  effects  of  the 
heat.  It  is  clear  from  the  narrative  that  the  death  of  this  unfor- 
'  tunate  man  was  entirely  due  to  his  own  obstinacy  and  perverse- 
:  ness.  He  persisted  in  disregarding  the  advice  of  his  attendant, 
t  who  would  have  taken  him  to  the  river  and  saved  his  life.  It  is 
'  some  consolation  to  know  that,  though  bis  remains  were  never 
-  recovered,  no  suspicion  of  treachery  or  unfair  play  rests  on  any 
'one.  A  message  scrawled  on  the  wood  of  his  rifle  told  the  sad 
^  tale  to  Mr.  Selous.  The  author,  besides  his  night  adventure  in  the 
f  jungle,  had  some  narrow  escapes  from  lions  and  elephants.  Once 
'  a  wounded  cow  elephant  charged  him  and  his  tired  horse,  upset 
the  latter,  and  actually  ran  over  Mr.  Selous  himself,  just  missing 
J  him  with  her  heavy  forelegs.  On  another  occasion  he  just  sprang 
■aside  into  some  bushes  as  an  enraged  buffalo  was  charging, 
t  Several  times  be  suffered  from  fever  and  ague,  and  he  does  not 
'  appear  to  have  been  properly  supplied  with  quinine.  On  the 
whole,  however,  he  must  have  a  very  strong  constitution,  for  even 
I  when  weak  from  a  malarious  attack,  he  bore  up  wonderfully, 
and  shouldered  his  rifle  again  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  walk. 
1^.  _  There  is  always  something  to  be  gathered  from  the  diary  of  an 

■  intelligent  sportsman,  though  his  main  object  may  be  to  show 
'  where  game  is  to  be  found,  and  not  how  trade  is  to  be 

encouraged  or  barbarians  reclaimed.  As  might  be  expected, 
traders  and  hunters  do  lawless  things  and  meet  with  reprisals, 
« though  Mr.  Selous  is  somewhat  indignant  when  any  aspersions  are 
'  cast  on  the  character  and  objects  of  these  pioneers  of  combined 
f  sport  and  commerce.  One  Schinderhutte,  apparentlv  a  Dutchman, 
I  is  described  as  a  handsome  man,  and  "very  agreeable  and  well 
|!  informed  "  when  he  was  sober.  This  agreeable  ruffian  in  a  drunken 
!^  fit  began  to  shoot  his  own  oxeu,  and  then  shot  an  unfortunate 

■  Kaffir  who  had  the  effrontery  to  ask  for  his  dues  when  his 
t  time  of  service  was  not  up.    We  are  not  very  much  surprised 

to  hear  that  a  few  days  afterwards  Schiuderhutte's  remains 

■  were  found  half  eaten  by   hysenas,  and  there  is   no  doubt 

■  that  he  was  killed  by  Makalakas  and  Bushmen  in  revenge 
for  what  is  described  as  a  cold-blooded  murder,  or  more  properly 

'  as  the  freak  of  a  white  man  in  his  true  savagery  under  the  in- 

'  fluence  ot  drink.  Mr.  Selous  must  have  witnessed  some  startling 
scenes,  and  he  sometimes  has  curious  notions  of  the  duties  of  a 
colonial  Governor  or  Commissioner  towards  gentlemen  in  his 
position.  Twice  he  finds  fault  with  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  for  re- 
tusmg  him  a  supply  of  ammunition  and  thus  "  rudely  frustrating 

'  his  plans."  It  does  not  occur  to  him  that  adventurous  young- 
gentlemen  are  bound  to  make  their  own  arrangements  for  shooting 

^  elephants  by  the  score,  and  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  receive 

^  powder  and  shot  gratis,  or  to  purchase  them  at  cost  price  from 
the  Government  stores.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  all 
these  hazards  were  not  run  solely  for  the  sake  of  sport.  There  is 
a  decided  commercial  element  in  Mr.  Selous's  undertakin  gs.  In 
one  expedition  he  secured  to  his  own  gun  450  lbs.  weight  of 
ivory,  traded  to  the  extent  of  1,200  lbs.  more,  paid  off  a  debt  to 
a  local  gentleman,  and  made  a  clear  profit  of  300^.    Another  ex- 

j  pedition  resulted  in  5,000  lbs.  weight  of  "  very  fine  ivory." 
Again,  he  purchased  300  lbs.  of  the  same  article  at  Wankie's 

,  lown,  some  eighty  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Victoria  Falls  ;  and 
he  was  quite  alive  to  the  propriety  of  enlisting  comrades  for  his 


hunting-trips  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  were  to 
shoot  for  him  "  on  the  halves  "  ;  an  expression  which  we  take  to 
mean  that  they  were  to  give  him  half  the  ivory  of  the  animals 
killed  by  them. 

More  fortunate  than  Mr.  Oates,  this  author  got  to  the  Falls  of 
the  Zambesi  and  escaped  without  an  attack  of  fever.  There, 
while  he  dilates  on  the  volume  of  water,  the  rainbows,  the  dense 
spray,  the  magnificent  fall  of  four  hundred  feet,  and  the  well- 
wooded  islands,  he  does  not  forget  to  notice  that  the  damp  ground 
showed  the  footprints  of  elephants  and  buffaloes,  and  that  his 
companion  Mr.  Garden  bagged  a  curious  kind  of  antelope 
first  discovered  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  named  by  him  after  Major 
Vardon.  Of  the  future  of  South  Africa,  when  elephants  have 
been  well  nigh  exterminated  and  110  more  ivory  is  to  be  had,  we 
can  hardly  form  any  idea  from  this  book.  The  tseztse  fly  is  an 
unceasing  pest  at  the  edge  of  a  river — just,  in  fact,  where  the 
essential  element  of  water  is  to  be  had.  In  the  forest  it  dis- 
appears, except  in  particular  places  ;  and  we  are  warned  not  to 
believe  a  story  that  of  domestic  animals,  the  dog,  the  donkey,  and 
the  goat  are  never  bitten.  We  should  state  that  the  illustrations 
to  this  book  are  excellent,  and  those  of  the  heads  and  horns  of 
animals  especially  are  most  delicately  and  finely  drawn.  ]Mr. 
Selous  devotes  several  pages  to  prove  that  naturalists  are  mis- 
taken in  assigning  so  many  varieties  to  the  South  African  rhino- 
ceros. He  only  knows  of  two — the  square-mouthed  and  the 
prehensile-lipped.  All  the  others  are  mere  varieties,  and  the 
bicornis  and  the  keifloa  are  not  two  distinct  species.  His  argu- 
ments on  this  head,  if  not  absolutely  convincing,  are  ingenious  and 
the  result  of  much  observation  ;  and  we  are  rather  surprised  that 
so  intelligent  a  sportsman  should  not  know  that  it  is  the  invariable 
habit  of  elephants  to  pour  sand  or  dust  over  their  heads  and  backs 
to  keep  oft' the  flies.  But,  as  a  record  of  endurance  and  adventure 
and  of  life  amongst  beasts  and  barbarians,  this  book  has  a  good 
deal  to  recommend  it. 

A  very  different  kind  of  production  is  that  of  the  Special  Corre- 
spondent Mr.  Boyle,  whose  Lcijciuh  of  my  Bumjalow  we  can  only 
just  notice.  The  title,  like  so  many  of  these  far-fetched  and  sen- 
sational advertisements,  is  misleading.  The  frontispiece  shows  us 
a  room  adapted  to  a  cold  climate,  utterly  unlike  any  apartments  in 
those  lower-roomed  and  thatched  houses  where  engineers  laying 
out  roads  in  any  Indian  province,  surveyors,  assistant-magistrates, 
and  superintendents  of  police,  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as 
climate  and  isolation  permit.  Then  there  is  very  little  about  a 
bungalow  in  any  of  the  chapters,  though  they  treat  occasionally  of 
Ghilzai  warriors  and  Afghan  knives.  There  is  unquestionably  a 
large  area  embraced  in  these  random  recollections,  and  the  author 
has  seen  and  mixed  with  many  tribes,  from  Zulus  and  Bushmen  to 
the  Indians  of  South  America  and  the  Dyaks  who  own  the  sway 
of  Raja  Brooke.  Further,  he  can  tell  a  story  in  flowing  and  ex- 
pressive language.  But  the  transitions  are  so  rapid,  the  adventures 
hang  so  loosely  together,  and,  above  all,  it  is  sometimes  so  dilficult 
to  distinguish  between  what  tho  author  himself  has  seen  and  ex- 
perienced and  what  he  has  constructed  out  of  stories  hastily  told  in 
tents  and  by  camp  fires,  that  any  serious,  connected,  or  detailed 
criticism  becomes  impossible.  We  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
author,  who  has  been  at  Umritsir,  Lahore,  and  Kandahar,  that 
when  next  he  wishes  to  borrow  a  title  from  the  Anglo-Indian 
vocabulary,  he  should  describe  his  adventures  as  "  Stories  of  my 
Bawarchi-Khana,"  or  "  Recollections  of  my  Godown." 


FPvEXCII  LITERATURE. 

THE  seventh  volume  of  M.  Elisee  Reclus's  A'ouvelle  GeographU 
universelle  (i)  exhibits  very  well  the  extensive  scale  on  which 
the  undertaking  is  being  carried  out.  It  is  an  imperial  octavo 
volume  of  some  nine  hundred  pages,  yet  the  whole  of  it  is  devoted 
to  South- Western  and  Eastern  Central  Asia — that  is  to  say,  thu 
Chinese  Empire — Corea  and  Japan.  It  is  thus  probably  the  most 
minute  account  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  geography,  as 
distinguished  from  the  individual  observations  of  a  particular 
traveller,  that  has  recently  been  published  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  thoroughness  with  which  M.  lieclus  does  his  work  is 
shown  by  the  abundance,  variety,  and  freshness  of  the  authorities 
which  he  cites  ;  and  this  section  of  the  book  is  all  the  more  inte- 
resting because  much  of  the  ground  dealt  with  was  until  the  recent 
travels  of  Prejevalsky,  Elias,  Gill,  and  others,  absolutely  unknown, 
or  known  only  by  the  faithful,  but  necessarily  antiquated,  remarks 
of  Marco  Polo  and  a  few  other  travellers  of  old  days.  Even  now 
M.  Reclus  has  been  compelled  to  give  somewhat  conjectural 
surveys  of  much  of  Thibet  and  Chinese  Tartary.  The  maps,  plans, 
and  illustrations  are  as  lavish  and  as  excellent  as  in  the  foregoing 
volumes.  The  only  fault  that  we  can  find  with  the  first  two  is, 
that  the  mechanical  means  used  to  indicate  gradations  of  height 
and  depth,  regions  of  commercial  produce,  &c.,  are  not  alwaj-s 
quite  sutficiently  emphasized.  Minute  groundwork  of  lines,  dots, 
dashes,  and  the  like  has  to  be  very  clearly  and  sharjily  engraved  if 
it  is  to  be  at  once  distinguishable  by  the  eye.  Foreign  carto- 
graphers have  the  advantage  of  our  own  in  some  ways  ;  but  in  this 
particular  point  of  absolute  clearness  the  best  English  maps  are 
not,  we  think,  equalled  even  in  Germany ;  they  are  certainly  not 
equalled  in  France.  These  remarks,  however,  apply  chiefly  to  the 
black  and  ^hite  maps  ;  those  in  colour  leave  hardly  anything  to 

(i)  NonvcHe  Gdogmphie  it7tive)^seUc.  Par  Elisee  Reclus.  Vol.  VIL 
L'Asie  orientale.   Paris  :  Hachette. 
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desire  in  clearness  and  distinctness  of  effect.  It  is  perhaps  allow- 
able to  doubt  -whether  colour  can  be  dispensed  with  in  map- 
making. 

In  these  daj's  of  Jew-baiting  M.  Julien  See  has  done  his  fellow- 
countrymen  a  service,  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  provided  the 
student  with  a  curious  document,  and  the  book-lover  with  a  very 
handsome  volume,  by  translating  into  French  for  the  first  time  the 
curious  treatise  called  Einek  Habakha  (2) — the  Vale  of  Baca  or  of 
Tears — which  Joseph  ha  Uohen,  a  physician  of  Avignon,  wrote  in 
Hebrew  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  pre- 
fi.xing  to  it  an  explanatory  introduction  and  adding  a  useful  body 
of  notes.  The  book  is  a  brief  history,  in  chronicle  form,  of  the 
sufferings  and  persecutions  of  the  Jews  from  the  dispersion  to  the 
•writer's  own  day.  It  is  concise  in  style  and  almost  matter  of  fact 
in  tone,  the  emotion  of  the  author  being  chiefly  shown  by  the 
occasional  ejaculation,  at  the  close  of  his  short  chapters  or  rather 
sections,  of  the  familiar  biblical  phrases  of  intercession.  The 
eflt3ct,  however,  of  this  rapid  survey  of  the  crimes  and  sufferings 
of  fourteen  centuries  is  rather  increased  than  injured  by  the 
laconic  fashion  in  which  Joseph  ha  Cohen  treats  at  least  the 
earlier  attacks  on  his  people.  When  he  approaches  his  own  times 
he  is  naturally  more  loquacious ;  but  he  still  maintains  for  the  most 
part  a  certain  historic  calmness,  curiously  interrupted  now  and 
then  by  the  aforesaid  ejaculations.  The  book  is  not  unprofitable 
reading  just  now  when  the  nineteenth  century  is  striving  to  make 
up  for  the  culpable  indifference  of  its  three  immediate  predecessors 
to  the  great  task  of  Jew-baiting.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  the  said  nineteenth  century  does  not  compare  altogether 
favourably  with  those  ages  whose  exploits  Joseph  ha  Cohen 
chronicles.  To  persecute  Jews  because  they  represent  the  mur- 
derers of  Christ  or  the  insulters  of  Mahomat  is  one  thing ;  to 
persecute  them  because  they  are  rich  and  clever  and  industrious  is 
another.  Doubtless  the  latter  reason  had  something  to  do  with 
the  crimes  recorded  in  this  "  Valley  of  Tears  "  ;  but  the  former  is 
not  very  powerful  even  at  Warsaw,  and  certainly  of  no  force  in 
Berlin. 

The  Abbe  Fabre's  Jeuncsse  de  FlecMer  (3),  though  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  compressed  a  little  not  without  advantage,  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  numerotis  monographs  on  sixteenth- 
century  subjects  that  have  recently  appeared.  The  good  Bishop 
of  Nimes  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very  familiar  name  to  Englishmen. 
Yet  he  was  not  the  least  eminent  of  the  great  group  of  the 
French  preachers  of  his  time,  and  was  distinguished  from  most  of 
tham  by  being  a  man  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  the  Church, 
though  his  character  and  conduct  were  always  irreproachable. 
It  is  known  to  most  people  who  know  anything  about  Flechier 
that  diu'ing  his  youth  he  was  an  adept  in  profane  literature  ;  and 
his  principal  work  of  that  kind,  Mcmoires  sur  les  grands  jours 
d Auvergne,  a  curious  sketch  of  the  humours  of  a  French  provincial 
assize  audits  consequent  mustering  of  the  society  of  the  province, 
has  already  occupied  critics  of  no  less  renown  than  Sainte-Beuve 
and  M.  Taine.  But  they  have  left  plenty  for  the  Abbe  Fabre  to 
say  about  it.  He  has  also  given  an  interesting  account  of  the 
odd  charlatan-sophist  Richesource  (saved  from  oblivion  principally 
by  a  reference  to  hiui  in  Boileau's  lieflections  on  Longinus)  under 
whom  Fldchier  studied  eloquence,  and  who  did  him  some  perma- 
nent harm  in  the  matter  of  style.  Flechier 's  two  chief  friends 
also  figure  largely — Mile.  Dupre,  the  least  "  precious  "  of  the 
Frccieuses,  and  M.  de  Caumartin,  who  in  his  long  life  had  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  befriending  three  eminent  men  in 
three  successive  generations — Flechier,  J.  B.  Rousseau,  and 
Voltaire.  All  this  makes  a  very  satisfactory  book,  requiring, 
perhaps,  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  period  to  make  it  thoroughly 
enjoyable,  but  in  that  respect  not  differing  from  all  other  literary 
monographs,  and  well  provided  with  helps,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
planatory notes,  to  the  more  unlearned  reader. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Metternich  (4)  extends  from 
1830  to  1835 — from  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  of  July  to  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Francis.  For  general  purposes  the  com- 
pilers of  these  Memoirs  have  lost  the  assistance  of  the  miscel- 
laneous correspondence  of  their  subject,  which  henceforward 
ceases.  But  a  substitute  presents  itself  in  the  journal  of  his  third 
wife,  the  Princess  M^lanie,  whom  he  married  just  at  this  time. 
Still  the  interest  of  the  book  becomes  more  than  ever  political. 
What  may  be  called  Metternich's  third  period  had  begun — a 
period  sharply  distinguished,  not  merely  from  the  period  of  the 
conflict  with  Napoleon,  but  also  from  that  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
time.  From  1830  onward  omnia  in  pejus  ruere  expresses 
Metternich's  views  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  and  it  is  only  per- 
haps to  this  later  time  that  the  popular  idea  of  him  as  a 
"  Repressionist,"  or  nothing,  applies.  The  July  Monarchy,  the 
establishment  of  a  Liberal  kingdom  in  Belgium,  the  carrying  of 
Reform  in  England,  the  struggles  of  the  National  party  in  Italy — 
all  these  things  were  abominable  to  him.  He  sought  to  meet  them 
chiefly  by  drawing  as  tight  as  he  possibly  could  the  bonds  between 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  against  which,  as  he  somewhere 
says,  "  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail,"  provided  they  remain 
united.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  chances  of  "  the  gates  of  Hell " 
seemed  to  him  much  better  than  he  liked.  He  seems  to  have 
become  mort  and  more  addicted  to  composing  abstract  tirades  on 
politics  and  history,  and  addressing  them  to  the  Austrian  Ministers 

(2)  Kmek  Hahahha.  La  valtee  des  pleuis.  Publid  par  Julien  See.  Paris: 
cliez  le  Traducteur. 

(3")  La  jeunesse  de  Flechier.    Par  A.  Fabre.    2  vols.   Paris:  Didier. 
(4)  Memoirex  de  Metternich.    Tome  v.    Paris  :  Plon. 


at  the  different  Courts— a  proceeding  occasionally  instructive,  bi 
when  the  discourses  are  collected  in  a  volume,  not  exactly  livel 
Ne  vertheless,  if  the  standpoint  is  a  little  too  obviously  fixed,  an 
the  view  taken  therefore  too  monotonous  and  too  easily  calculafe 
beforehand,  the  old  knowledge  of  men  and  things  and  the  0. 
acuteness  of  vision  are  perceptible  enough.  There  is  a  short  vie 
of  the  state  of  France,  apparently  drawn  up  just  after  the  accessic 
of  Louis  Philippe,  which,  both  in  its  retrospective  and  prophet 
portions,  has  not  a  little  merit. 

M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  could  hardly  have  had  a  happier  id( 
than  the  application  of  his  knowledge  (unrivalled  now  that  h 
brother  is  dead)  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  production  of 
series  (5)  of  little  books  on  the  great  actresses  and  singers  of  the 
ago.  Published  in  what  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  of  book  shapes- 
small  quarto — with  frontispiece,  tete  de  pat/e  and  cul-de-lampe,  i 
which  MM.  Lalauze  and  Henriot  have  done  their  best  to  reproduc 
the  style  of  Eisen  and  Marillier  without  any  servile  reproductio 
of  design,  these  little  books  are  charming  in  get-up.  A  point  i 
to  which  we  have  a  doubt  is  the  somewhat  elaborate  encadremen 
The  same  design  repeated  on  every  page,  unless  it  is  strictly  ge( 
metrical,  or  at  the  most  rather  severely  Arabesque,  is  apt  at  last  t 
be  rather  wearisome  than  ornamental.  "  La  Sainte-Huberty,"  tl 
Alsatian  prima  donna  of  the  later  eighteenth  century,  who,  aft* 
a  first  marriage  with  a  chevalier  d'industrie,  became  Countei 
d'Antraigues  and  perished  in  strange  fashion  (being  assassinate 
with  her  husband  at  Barnes  Terrace  iu  1812),  is  not  such  an  ii 
teresting  person  as  Sophie  Arnould,  who  opened  the  series,  or  ! 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  Mile.  Clairon,  Mile.  Guimard,  Mme 
Favart,  La  Oamargo,  and  others  who  are  to  follow,  but  she  di 
serves  a  place  in  the  story. 

The  industrious  but  rather  commonplace  pea  of  M.  Imbert  c 
St.-Amand,  in  working  through  Les  fetmnes  des  Tuileries,  hi 
reached  Marie  Antoinette  from  1789  to  1791  (6).  The  story  hi 
been  often  enough  told  before,  and  its  present  teller  is  not  recoa 
mended  by  any  particular  grace  of  style ;  but  he  is  at  least  miuut 
and,  as  it  would  appear,  careful. 

In  La  parole  interieure  (7)  M.  Victor  Egger  has  attacked  one  < 
the  most  debated  questions  of  psychology^ — that  of  the  continuil 
of  thought  and  its  method  of  unspoken  expression.  The  dii 
cussion,  however,  has  too  much  of  a  specialist  character  to  be  moi 
than  mentioned  here. 

Very  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  very  odd  little  book,  Di 
Vladislas  Olechnowitz's  attempt  to  accomplish  the  task  of  BucklP 
"  after  the  Brahmanic  method  "  (8).  There  is  no  rashness  equal  l| 
that  of  the  merely  literary  critic  who  dares  to  enter  upon  the  field  1 
comparative  mythology  and  the  history  of  primitive  man.  Anthri 
pologists  agreed  on  nothing  else  hasten  from  all  quarters  to  devoi 
him,  and  students  of  the  history  of  religion  pick  his  bones.  Theri 
fore  we  shall  let  Dr.  Olechnowitz  alone,  only  observing,  from  tl 
impregnable  stronghold  of  purely  literary  knowledge,  that  it  is  1 
least  odd  that  a  critic  should  scout  the  evidences  of  early  Jewii- 
history  and  unhesitatingly  admit  those  of  Roman. 

M.  Louis  Blanc  is  a  sufficiently  well-known  person,  and  there 
no  need  to  comment  on  his  peculiarities  either  of  thought  (j 
style.  In  the  first  respect  he  is  a  Republican  who  would  like,  I 
he  could,  to  see  all  things  in  Republicanism,  but  is  unable  1 
achieve  this  feat ;  in  the  second,  he  is  a  master  of  a  very  pure  ar 
correct,  but  somewhat  undistinguished,  style.  Both  these  peci 
Rarities  are  instanced  fully  in  his  political  speeches  (9)  for  tl 
last  thirty-four  years. 

W'e  may  register  the  appearance  of  new  editions  of  M.  Mdzieres 
well-known  book  on  Shakspeare  (10),  of  M.  Taine's  I'hilosophie  tj 
Vart  (11),  which,  amusing  and  readable  as  all  his  work  is,  contain! 
some  curious  and  not  specially  happy  examples  of  his  abuse 
generalizing  theory,  and  F.  M.  Lichtenberger's  meritorious  ess; 
(12)  on  Goethe  as  a  lyric  poet. 

The  Bihliotheque  utile,  which  rarely  belies  its  name,  has  bei 
increased  by  a  workmanlike  abstract  of  the  history  of  Italy  (i 
since  1815. 

The  third  volume  (14)  of  the  Pocket  Library  of  M.  Oharpentier 
third,  that  is  to  say,  as  regards  Gautier — contains  "  Mademoisei 
Dafiw,"  "  La  toison  d'or,"  "  Arria  Marcella,"  and  "  Le  petit  chi 
de  la  marquise."  The  first  story  (which,  as  far  as  we  remembt 
the  author  did  not  himself  include  in  any  collection  of  his  tale 
is  not  one  of  his  happiest,  though  it  has  merits,  and  the  last  is 
trifie.    But  "  La  toison  d'or  "  and  "  Arria  Marcella are  amo: 


(5)  La  Saintc-Hulertij.    Par  E.  de  Goncourt.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(6)  Marie  Antoinette  aux  7'uileries.  1789-1791.  Par  Imbert  de  £ 
Amand.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(7)  La  parole  interieure.    Par  V.  Egger.    Paris  :  Germer-Baillifere. 

(8)  L'iquisse  d^une  histoire  de  la  civilisation  de  riunnanile  (Paprcs 
methodt  bi  ahmanique.     Par  V.  Olechnowitz.    Paris  :  Germer-Bailliere. 

(9)  Biscuurs  poUtiqti.es  de  Louis-Blanc,  1847-18S1.  Paris  :  Germ 
Bailliere. 

(10)  Shakespeare,  ses  ceuvres  et  ses  critiques.  Par  A.  Wezieres.  Troisie 
edition.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(11)  P/iilosophie  de  Vart.  Par  H.  Taine.  Troisieme  e'dition.  Par 
Hucliette. 

(12)  J.es  poesies  hjriques  de  Goethe.  Par  E.  Lichtenberger.  Deuxie 
edition.    Paris :  llacliette. 

(13)  Bihliotheque  utile.  Histoire  de  Tlialie  depuis  1815.  Par 
HcMueguy.    Paris:  Germer-Baillicrc. 

(14)  Mademoiselle  Dafne,  etc.  Par  Tlidopbile  Gautier.  Par 
I  Charpenticr. 
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tis  masterpieces,  the  first-named  beinw  a  triumphant  refutation  of 
«!ie  theory  ■which  associates  his  name  with  -vicious  "motives.'' 
I 'he  two  etchings  of  the  volume  are  not  very  good.  It  is  rather 
l  urious  that  in  this  series  the  best  of  Gautier's  minor  tales, 

•  Avatar,"  "  Jettatura,"  and,  above  all,  the  "  Morte  amoureuse," 
i.re  kept  waiting  while  inferior  matter  is  produced. 

,  There  is  on  the  face  of  it  some  oddity  in  an  Englishman  trans- 
iting Greek  and  Latin  wit  into  French.    However,  Mr.  Lewis  (15) 
as  done  his  work  very  well,  and  perhaps  he  may  be  right  in 
'  linking  that  French  is  better  suited  for  the  rendering  of  ancient 
lots  than  our  more  stubborn  tongue.    He  has  avoided  the  mistake 
;  f  some  other  workers  in  the  same  field,  and  has  had  in  his  selec- 
lOn  some  regard  to  modern  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  hun  mot. 
'.  What  is  commonly  called  sacred  poetry  is  not  a  common  thing 
'1  French,  though  perhaps,  if  one  looks  back  to  J.  B.  Rousseau, 
l,)esportes,  and  Marot,  it  has  had  at  least  fair  representation  across 

■  ae  Channel  in  quality,  if  not  in  quantity.  The  work  of  M.  Louis 
Uonod  (16)  is  more  than  respectable  in  form,  and  olten  striking 

1  thought.    Two  sonnets  entitled  "  Malvoisie  "  deserve  to  be 
ery  well  spoken  of,  and  a  reply  to  M.  Sully  Prudhomme's 
Etranger  "  also  deserves  notice. 
,  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  series  of  Foreign  School  Classics  (ly) 
vhich  M.  Fasnacht  is  editing  for  Messrs.  Macmillan  is  to  treat 
Vench  and  German  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  classics  more  usually 
,3  called.    As  far  as  his  notes  are  concerned,  M.  Fasnacht  has 
,ept  up  to  his  ideal  very  fairly,  and  has,  indeed,  gone  perhaps  a 
ttle  too  far  in  imitating  the  old  and  rather  otiose  indulgence  in 
,arallel  passages.     The  print  and  general  arrangement  of  the 
;^dition  are  also  excellent,  contrasting  forcibly  with  the  miserable 
epography  of  the  ordinary  school  French  play  but  a  few  years 

•  go.  There  is,  however,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  deficiency  in  the  in- 
"."oduction.  The  facts  of  Moliere's  life  are  given  very  brietly,  and 
jotwith  absolute  correctness;  there  is  no  attempt  to  place  his 

'ork  in  the  history  of  French  comedy,  and  the  criticism  of  the 
articular  play  is  limited  to  a  couple  of  extracts  from  Yinet  and 
I.  Nisard.    Now  the  great  advantage  of  so-called  classical  study 

■'!  that  much  more  than  the  mere  text  has  to  be  studied  there ; 
nd  modern  languages  can  never  aspire  to  be  even  makeshifts  in 

,'lie  place  of  classical  culture  unless  they  aim  at  the  same  complete- 

''ess  of  educating  influence. 

:  The  ingenious  and  amusing,  if  rather  extravagant,  writer  who 

■  ills  himself  ^' Quatrelles"  has  begun  (18)  a  theatre  dos  enfants, 
1  -which  he  gives  full  scope  to  his  powers  of  extravagance,  and 
^hich  he  illustrates  with  his  own  pencil  and  that  of  "  Sapeck  " 
1  a  Tery  quaint  fashion.    In  both  text  and  plates  there  is,  per- 

|:aps,  as  often  in  French  children's  books,  an  unnecessary  amount 

■  f  charge ;  but  both  deserve  a  good  word. 

Somebody,  we  think  it  was  Mr.  AUingham,  once  plaintively 
''bserved  of  Campbell's  Lochiel  that   there  was  "  too  much 
lood  in  the  picture."    There  is  certainly  an  astonishing  amount 
I  f  blood  in  the  four  novels  which  lie  before  us.    M.  Fortune  du 
•loisgobey  (19)  begins  with  a  mysterious  murder  in  an  omnibus. 
larco  (20)  ends  with  an  irregular  sort  of  duel,  in  which  "  Sir 
Iruntson,"  who  is  not  Sir  Bruntson  at  all,  runs  upon  his  opponent's 
eivord;  while  a  hunchback,  who  serves  as  second,  doctor,  Szc,  all 
31  one,  blows  his  own  brains  out,  in  a  kind  of  happy  thought 
fiishion,  with  a  revolver.    Lhomme  qui  tue  (21)  comes  hiindsonfely 
|ip  to  its  title,  if  there  is  not  very  much  else  to  be  said  for  it.  Even 
Georges  Ohnet  (22),  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  put  on 
ris  mettle  by  the  remarkable  and  perhaps  somewhat  dispropor- 
!  onate  success  of  Serge  Panine,  obliges  us  with  a  peculiar  and 

•  ighly  probable  catastrophe,  in  which  a  young  woman,  spectator 
fff  a  duel  in  which  her  husband  is  engaged,  rushes  from  her  post 
Jter  the  word  is  given  and  the  pistols  are  aimed,  in  time  to  clap 
Jer  lily  hand  on  the  muzzle  of  the  murderous  weapon,  with  results, 
|,  need  hardly  be  said,  somewhat  disastrous  to  the  said  lily  hand. 
t.<e  crime  de  Vomnibus  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  these  books, 
i  ad  those  who  like  its  author  (they  are  getting  pretty  numerous 
jji  England)  and  are  not  tired  of  crime  stories,  may  read  it  with 
j  ^nfidence.  It  is  fair  to  say  thatM.  Fortune  duBoisgobey  seems  to 
1 3  makmg  considerable  progress  in  the  particular  kind  of  novel- 
;|riting  which  he  has  chosen.  He  gets  bis  story  within  more 
Manageable  limits,  works  it  out  by  means  of  more  interesting 
^  laracters,  and  diversifies  it  more  cunningly  with  secondary  m- 

irests.  Whether,  even  with  these  advantages,  it  is  a  stvle  much 
vortli  cultivatmg  is  another  question.  It  is,  at  any"  rate,  or 
topears  to  be,  popular,  and  it  is  better  than  naturalism. 


(15)  Bans  mots  des  Grens  et  dex  Romains.  Par  J.  D.  Leivis  Park  • 
rharavay.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  xanb. 

■  mhiuri"'"  ^"         *'°°'"''     I^^u^'^me  edition.     Paris : 

I  i^7)  Foreign  School  Classlcs.-Les  femmes  savant  Edited  by  G.  Eiicrene 
,  asnacht.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  ^  i-iioCne 

I  llendOTff! '''''"''''''""''*  '''"'^^^^  ^"  Quatrelles.  Paris: 

J  <i9)  Le  crime  de  Comnibvs.    Par  Fortune  du  Bois-obev    Paris  •  Plon 

<2o)  Marco.    Par  G.  de  Peyrebrune.    Paris  :  Calmann-Levv. 
\^i2i)  Vhommequitue.    Par  H.  Lafontaine.    Paris:  Calmann-Levv 
i  (23)  Le  matlre  deforces.    Par  G.  Ohnet.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DORES  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR/H  roUIUM,""  CHRIST  J;N'rERIUGJEI{USALEM."  and  '•  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH."  eiich:i3  by  22  feet  ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Christian  MiirlyrB."aic. 
attlie  IJORf;  (iALLEHY..'!.')  New  Bon<lStreet.  Daily  .Ten  toSix.  l8.  

GBOSVENOE.  GALLERY. 
H-ROSVENOR    GALLERY.— WINTER    EXHIBITION  at 

^  '  the  GROSVENOR  GALLERY.  NOW  OPEN,  from  Ten  till  Six,  with  a  COLLECTION' 
of  WArER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  and  a  eolni)lete  COLLECTION  of  the  WORKS  of 
G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A.,  forming  the  first  of  a  Series  of  Annual  Winter  Exhibitions  illustratins 
the  Works  of  the  moat  eminent  Living  Painters.   Admission,  la.   Season  Tickets,  5s, 

pITY  of  LIVERPOOL.— To  SCULPTORS  and  ARTISTS. 

^  The  CORPORATION  of  the  CITY  of  LIVEIiPOOI,  nre  desirous  of  obtaininjr 
DESIGNS  for  the  Completion  in  Relief  of  TWENTY-EIGHT  PANELS  on  the  Facades  of 
St.  Georse's  Hall,  left  in  block  from  the  er<^ctiou  of  the  building.  The  sizes  vary  from  4  ft. 
4  in.  by  4  it.  4  in.  to  6  ft.  by  6  ft.  1  in. 

On  appliciitiun  to  the  CiTV  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool,  personally,  or  by 
ixjst,  lithographed  plans  and  otlier  particulars  will  be  furnished. 

As  it  id  possible  Designs  may  be  sent  in  by  Artists  who  are  not  prepared  to  execute  the 
Sculpture,  the  execution  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  Contract,  but,  if  practicable,  the 
designing  and  execution  should  ;ro  tojzether. 

A  premium  of  £20U  will  be  given  to  the  first  in  order  of  merit ;  £100  to  the  second  ;  £50  to  the 
third. 

The  Council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  carry  out  any  of  the  selected  Designs,  nor  to  employ 
the  author  in  the  execution  of  the  Sculpture. 
The  subjects  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  artists,  but  some  reference  to  the  objects  of  the 

buildin;<  is  drsinible. 

The  DniwiiiiTs  to  be  either  in  outline  or  in  shaded  monochrome,  and  made  to  J  of  the  full  size 

of  tlie  Cnrvin-:^. 

The  Designs  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  TnOMA.s  Shelmebdine,  jun.,  City  Surveyor,  addressed  as 
above,  not  later  than  Ten  A.M.,  on  June  1  next. 

By  order.  JOSEPH  RAYNER,  Town  CUrlc, 

Municipal  Offices, Liverpool,  January  19, 1882. 

PRELIMINARY    SCIENTIFIC  EXAMINATION. 

^      UNIVERSITY  of  LOXDON.— A  CLASS  in  all  the  subjects   (including  practical 
workl  fur  this  Examination  wilt  beixin  in  January  at  ST.  BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL 
and  COLLEGE,  and  Will  be  continued  till  the  Examinations  in  July,    The  Class  is  open  to 
Candidates  who  are  not  students  of  the  Hosi)ital,  as  well  as  to  Students. 
Jlotunii G.  Ilenslow,  iVL  A.,  Christ's  Coll.,  Camb.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  to  the  Tlospitfll. 

Norman  Mooie,  M.D.  St.  Cath.  Coll.,  Camb.,  Lecturer  ou  Comparative  Anatomy 
to  tlie  liospital. 

C/iemi.itri/—U.  E.  Armstrong,  Ph.D..  F.R.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry. 
yVfyif/V.*— Frederick  Wornack,  B.Sc.  CLondj,  Dt'monstrator  of  Physic-:  to  the  ITogpitnl. 
Fee  for  the  whole  Course  (including  Chemicals),  to  Students  of  the  Hospital,  £ii  83.  ;  to 
others.  £10  lOs. 

Particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application,  jiersonally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Wardex  of 
the  College.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C.    A  Handbook  tbrwarded  on  application. 

IV/TISS  GALE,  Certificated  Student,  Girton  College,  Cambridge 

(Mathematical  Honours),  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Local  and  Higher 
Local  Examinations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  ami  t'le  Mutriculatiou  Examiaation  ot  the 
London  University  Address,  8  Conipton  Terrace,  iii  igbton. 

pLIFTON    COLLEGE   CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLAKSIIIPS.-NINE  or  more  open  to  competition 
at  Midsummer  18S2,  value  from  i.26  to  £50  u  year,  which  may  be  increaaed  Irom  a  special  tnnd 
to  i.90  a  year  in  caaea  of  scholara  who  recinire  it.— Further  particulara  from  the  IIead-Mastk}; 
or  SECiiKTAllv.  the  Colleiie,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

RADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBI- 
TIONS.-ELECTION  to  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£00,  £•■^0.  and  £.10.  tenable  for 
Four  Years)  to  be  held  on  Friday,  June  Iti,  188^.  Examination  to  co  nmence  Wednesday, 
June  14,  Open  to  Boys  under  Fouiteen  on  January  \,  \>iS2.  One  Exhiuitiou  of  £1C>,  >imilariy 
tenable,  may  be  added  to  Scholarship,  or  awarded  separately. 

TTNIVERSITY,  ARMY,  or  LEGAL  EXAMINATIONS— 

^  Mr.  ir.  M.  HEWITT,  M.A.  CCamb.)  Doulile  First  Classman,  ic.  receives  select  KESI- 
DENT  FUflLS.   Careful  tuition  and  home  comforts  Ji  The  Cedars,  Putney,  S.W. 

TV/TATRICULATION,  ARMY,  &c.— Rev.  W.  D.  ALLEN, 

Fellow,  for  Ten  years  Tutor,  of  Magdalen  College.  Oxford  ;  1st  Class  Mods.  1869,  2ml 
Lit.  Hum.  1871,  takes  PUPILS  at  Findon  Rectory,  Worthing,  four  miles  from  the  Sea,  in  the 
Sussex  Downs. 

l^ELIOATE  BOYS.— A  Married   OXFORD  GRADUATE 

(without  other  duties)  receives,  in  a  larire  Country  House,  with  twenty  ocres  of  grounds, 
SIX  PRIVATE  PUPILS,  who  need  especial  carc.-M.A.,  IMillbank  House,  near  Malvern. 

CANDIDATES    for    MATRICULATION    at    the  Englisk 

Universities  ore  received  and  prepared  at  the  COLLEGE,  ISLE  of  CUMBUAE.  N.B. 
All  applications  should  be  made  to  the  Very  Rev.  the  PuovosT  of  CUMnitAE,  the  CoUeije, 
Isle  of  Cumbrac,  N.B. 


FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCHEENS. 

JAPANESE 

From  15s.  per  piece. 

LEATHER 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIX  STUFFi 

Artistic  and  Ine.vpensiTe. 

PAPERS. 

C.  HINDLEY  &  SONS, 

290  TO  294  -1-34  OXFORD   STREET,  W. 

PICTURES,  BRONZES,  and  WORKS  of  ART  on  SALE  at 

39  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  Pictures  Cleaned,  Lined,  and  Restored,  if  in  the  worst 
condition.  Frames  Cleaned  or  Re^rnteqinnl  to  N'cr-.   Sales  attended  on  Commission. 

CUAELES  DEAR.  33  Southampton  Street,  StranO. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


■ROYAL    EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

(Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A. d.  1720.) 
FOR  SEA,  FIUE.  LIFE.  AND  ANNUITIES. 
Chief  Office-ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON:  Biiaxcii_29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £  1,000.000. 
JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor, 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  IIAMU^TON,  Esq..  Sub-Governor, 
FREDERICK  JOSEPU  EDLMANN.  Esq.,  Deimty-Governor. 
Directors, 


Eperton  ITubbard.  Esq. 
Winiain  Knowles,  Eh(i. 
Nevilc  Lubbock,  Es(j. 
Gcorpe  Forties  Malculmson,  Esq. 
Daniel  MeiiuTtzliau'cii,  Esq. 
Hon.  Ronald  Leslie  Melville. 
William  Robert  iMoberly,  Esq. 
AV'illinm  Gair  Ruthbone,  Eaq. 
Sir  John  Rose.  Bart. 
Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 
Eric  CarnnLTton  Smitli,  Esq. 
Montagu  C.  Wilkiuson,  Eaq. 


Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
John  Garratt  Catttey.  Esq. 
31ark  Currie  Close,  i'>sq. 
Edward  Jamas  Daniell.  Esq, 
William  Davidson,  Esq. 
Alfred  Dent,  Esq. 
Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq, 
Charles  Ernest  Green,  Esq. 
Charles  Seymour  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Baron  Heath. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 
FIRE  ASSURANCES  on  liberal  terms. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  with  or  without  imrtlciimtion  in  Profits. 

LOANS  are  granted  on  security  ot  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  connexion  with  Policies  of 
Assurance. 

A  lar„'e  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  g^uarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  \he  liabilities  of  partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  the  exiierience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  half. 

The  Corporation  are  open  to  consider  applications  for  Agencies, 

A  Prospectus,  Tabic  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application, 
 _^ .  R.  HANDCOCK .Secretary^ 

OMMERCIAL      UNION     ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

FIRE.  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed  £2.006,000. 

Capital  paid  up    £2;iO,000. 

Life  Funds  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceeds  £660,000. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income,  £li;i7,000. 
CniEP  Offjcf.s-19  and  'JO  CORNflILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 
West  End  Offres-8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

MPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-  Established  I9n:i._l  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  E.C.;  and  22  PALL  MALL. S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £L600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  Gewn-al  Manaqer. 


C 


N 


ORTIIERN      ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Estalilislied  1836.      1  MOOKGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 
Subsc-ribed  Capitnl.  O.c  OO.ono.  of  wliicli  paid  up  £300,000. 
1'  iiL-  Kl'Sctvc  Funds,  £li'.M,l'.M. 
Life  Funds  as  per  last  ac;couiit,  £1,0^,028, 


SUN     F  I  R  E    and    L  I  F  E  OFFICES. 
THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C.        CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
OXFORD  STREET  (Comer  of  Vero  Street),  W. 
FIRE.  Estalilidhcd  1710.   Home  nnd  Foreign  Insurances  at  moderate  rates. 
LIFE.  Establislicd  1610.  Specially  low  rates  for  youns  lives.  Immediate  settlementof  claims. 


)H(ENIX         FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMB.\RD  STREET  nnd  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON.-Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Scmtanr. 


THE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK.— NOTICE  is  hereby 
given,  that  the  RATE  of  INTEREST  allowed  at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches  of  this 
Bank  on  Deposits  subject  to  Seven  days'  notice  of  withdrawal  is  this  day  advanced  to  FOUR 
PER  CENT,  per  anuum. 

W.  F.  NARRAWAY,  General  Manager. 

^  Princes  Street,  Mansion  House, 
January  30, 1S8-2. 


B 


RIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  C  ,*ntral  and  quiet.  Long  establislicd.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Cotfce-room  for  Ladiesnnd  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Mannper. 


HUNYADI  JANOS. 

«'  T/ic  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water!' 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

"  Speedy,  Sure,  and  Gentle!' 

Professor  ROBERTS,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Recommended  by  Professors  VON   LIEBIG,  VIRCHOW, 
AITKEN,  MACNAMARA,  SILVER,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  name  of  the  "APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED," 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  \s.  6d.      2s.  per  hoitk. 


E  P  PS'S 
COCOA. 


GRATEFUL 

AND 

COMFORTING. 


"  "RY  a  tboi'oufrli  knowledo^e  of  tbo 

-L'  natural  la\v.s  wliich  govern  tlic  operations  of 
dijrcstion  and  nutrition,  nnd  by  a  careful  application  of 
t!ie  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  witii  a  delicately-flavoured 
beverage,  which  may  save  U3  many  licavy  doctors'  bills. 
It  is  l)y  tlie  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds 
of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack 
wherever*  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many 
a  fatal  sliaft  by  keeping  our.-;clves  well  fortified  with  pure 
blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." 

Civil  Service  Gazette, 


o 


Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
.TATIIES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homceopathic  Chemists,  Makers  of  Epps's  Chocolate 
Essence,  for  afternoon  use. 

SPECTACLES  versus  BLINDNESS. 

■NE-FOURTH  of  those  suffering  from  "blindness  can  trace  their 

calamity  to  the  us*^  of  common  spectacles  or  lenses  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  sight. 
:\lr.  HENRY  LAUKANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  PERSONALLV  adapts  his  Improved 
Spcrtacks  «t  his  residence.  3  Endsieigh  Gardens,  Euston  Square.  London,  daily  (Saturdays 
ex;-e|ttcd),  ten  to  four.  SIR  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes:— "I  have  tried  the  principal 
optir  ians  in  London  without  success,  but  your  spectacles  suit  tne  admirably.  The  clearness  of 
your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surpi  i.^ing."  DR.  BIRD,  Clielmsford.  late 
Surgeon-Major,  W.E.M..  writes  :~"  I  could  not  have  bclic^'cd  it  possible  that  niy  sight  could 
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THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  ADDRESS. 

EVERYTHmG  else  said  in  the  debate  on  the  Address 
sank  into  insignificance  beside  the  declaration  of 
j\'Ir.  Gladstone  on  the  subject  of  Home. Rale.  What  he 
said  was  so  extraordinary  and  so  unexpected  that  the  fii'st 
impulse  of  every  reader  will  have  been  to  disbelieve  that 
he  could  have  said  what  he  is  reported  to  have  said. 
That  he  was  strangely  misunderstood  is  the  contention 
of  the  leading  Ministerial  organ.  "  It  would  be  impos- 
.sible,"  says  the  Daily  Keius,  "  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have 
"  said  more  distinctly  than  ■  ho  did  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  never  consider  any  proposal  of  the 
"  nature  of  what  every  man  in  the  country  understands 
"  to  be  Home  Rule."  This  is  exactly  what  every  Eng- 
lishman would  have  wished  and  expected  him  to  have 
said,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  concise  and  intelligible 
account,  not  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  but  of  what 
he  did  not  say.  AYhat  he  said  was  that  at  the  proper 
moment  Parliament  would  enter  on  the  serious  discus- 
sion of  Home  Rule,  and  he  invited  the  Home  Rulers  to 
be  ready  witli  a  scheme  showing  how  the  functions  of  a 
local  Irish  Legislature  could  be  satisfactorily  discrimi- 
nated from  the  functions  of  the  Imperial  Legislature. 
He  carefully  separated  the  question  of  the  introduction 
of  local  self-government  into  Ireland  from  the  institu- 
tion of  a  local  Irish  Legislature.  With  the  former 
the  Government  would  itself  deal  at  what  it  con- 
ceived  the  proper  time ;  with  the  latter  he  asked  the 
Home  Rulers  themselves  to  deal.  He  went  further,  very 
much  further.  He  deprecated  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  an  independent  Irish  Legislature  in  the  shape  of  a 
mere  amendment  to  the  Address.  So  serious  a  sub- 
ject demanded  a  serious  discussion,  in  which  the  whole 
attention  of  the  House  could  be  given  to  it.  There 
was  only  one  thing  more  to  say,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  it.  He  used  the  accepted  formula  which  Prime 
Ministers  use  when  they  wish  to  intimate  that  something 
they  do  not  themselves  originate  will  be  favoura.bly 
received  by  them.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  undertake 
to  say  at  what  decision  the  House  might  arrive,  provided 
a  plan  were  laid  before  it,  under  which  what  are  purely 
Irish  matters  could  be  clearly  and  definitely  separated 
from  what  are  purely  Imperial  matters.  In  thus  open- 
ing his  expansive  bosom  to  the  Home  Rulers  and  call- 
ing to  them  to  nestle  in  it,  he  made  a  new  and  momen- 
tous departure  in  English  policy ;  and  how  new  and  mo- 
mentous the  departui-e  was  appeared  from  the  speeches 
of  every  member  who  followed  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry  declared  that  this  was  the  first  time  a 
responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown  had  shown  a  desire 
to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  Irish  self-government. 
Mr.  O'DONNELL  pointed  out  that  England  could  not  give 
half  an  inch  of  local  government  in  Ireland  without  goino- 
the  whole  way._  Mr.  Plunkett  said  that  hg  was^most 
anxious  not  to  misinterpret  the  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
bat  he  could  see  in  it  nothing  but  an  invitation  to  renew 
ihe  dangerous  agitation  which  had  troubled  the  last  Par- 
liament ;  and  Mr.  Sexton  followed,  laying  his  little  tribute 
of  gratitude  and  admiration  at  the  feet  of  the  oreat  and 
good  man  who  had  suddenly  revealed  himself  as  the  last 
new  Champion  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Sexton  might  well  be 
elated.  He  and  his  friends  had  got  a  convert,  and  such  a 
convert.  They  had  got  not  only  a  convert,  but  a  leader, 
and  their  leader  was  the  Peime  Minister, 


The  best  or  the  worst,  but  at  any  rate  the  truest,  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  that  ho  entirely  con- 
fused the  position  of  a  philosophical  speculator  with  the 
position  of  the  head  of  the  Government.  A  philosophical 
speculator  may  very  properly  do  what  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
Prime  Minister,  most  improperly  did.  He  may,  if  he 
studies  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  begin  with  alleged 
precedents,  such  as  that  of  Hungary,  and  satisfy  him- 
self they  are  wholly  inapplicable.  He  may  then  ex- 
amine the  nature  of  tho  proposal,  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  separate  Irish 
from  Imperial  affairs.  He  may  consult  history,  and 
learn  tliat  the  existence  of  separate  Legislatures  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  was  found  to  be  practically  incompatible 
with  the  proper  carrying  on  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
He  may  look  at  the  L  ish  themselves  and  discern  that  they 
are  altogether  unfitted  to  exercise  a  decent,  orderly, 
modest  independence.  Lastly,  he  may  attend  to  the 
temper  of  the  Irish,  the  aims  of  their  leaders,  the  goal 
towards  which  Ireland  is  told  to  strive,  and  he  may  very 
quickly  assure  himself  that  an  Irish  Parliament  cannot  pos- 
sibly mean  anything  but  separation,  or  separation  any- 
thing but  reconqnest.  These  are  the  speculations  through 
which  all  English  political  leaders  of  this  generation 
have  gone,  and  these  are  the  conclusions  at  which  they 
have  hitherto  arrived.  But  the  head  of  the  Government 
must  do  something  more  than  go  through  speculations 
and  arrive  at  conclusions.  He  must  guide  the  country, 
announce  a  policy,  and  set  himself  at  the  outset  to  combat 
the  mischief  he  foresees.  He  must  speak  with  careful 
reference  to  the  state  of  things  that  actually  exists.  In 
dealing  with  agitation  he  must  consider,  not  what  iu 
a  debating  society  could  be  said  for  or  against  the 
agitation,  but  v/hether  its  objects  are  futile,  whether  its 
present  character  is  dangerous,  and  whether  its  future 
character  is  not  likely  to  be  more  dangerous  still. 
The  duty  of  a  Prime  Minister  was  to  announce  a  definite 
opinion  that  any  proposal  for  Home  Rule  must  be,  in  his 
judgment,  impracticable  in  its  conception  and  pernicious 
in  its  consequences.  What  Mr.  Gladstone  did  was  the 
exact  opposite.  He  gave  a  totally  new  footing  to 
Homo  Rule  proposals.  He  raised  them  from  the  rank 
of  proposals  utterly  hopeless  to  the  rank  of  proposals 
for  which  it  was  desirable,  though  rather  difficult,  to 
find  a  happy  solution.  Schemes  of  Home  Rule  will 
henceforth  be  legitimately  regarded  by  the  Irish,  not 
as  schemes  to  break  up  the  Empire,  but  as  schemes 
to  enlighten  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  is  bad  enough,  but 
it  is  not  the  worst  consequence  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
rashness.  He  has  allowed  Home  Rule  to  be  separated 
from  the  results  of  Home  Rule.  He  offers  to  give 
Home  Rule  if  one  single  condition  is  satisfied — that  of 
properly  dividing  Irish  affairs  from  Imperial  affairs.  He 
has  cut  himself  off  from  objecting,  and,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  for  a  Prime  Minister  to  do  it,  he  has  cut 
Parliament  off  from  objecting  that  in  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  Ireland  a  separate  Legislature  must  lead  to  a 
separate  State.  He  gives  a  kingdom  away  as  the  reward 
of  solving  a  curiouj  political  problem. 

Next  in  interest  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Poester.  He  could  not  possibly  rival  the 
speech  of  his  chief,  for  it  is  not  given  to  men  to  hear  more 
than  once  in  a  generation  anything  so  extraordinary  and  so 
startling  as  the  reversal  by  a  Prime  Minister  in  a  few 
sentences  of  the  settled  policy  of  English  statesmen  from 
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the  days  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  days  o£  Queen  Victoria. 
But,  in  itself,  Mr.  Forster's  speecli  -was  liiglily  interest- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  it  was  an  unintentional,  bat 
a  most  severe,  satire  on  the  speech  of  ]Mr.  Glad- 
stone. It  drew  a  faithful  picture  of  the  real  Ireland 
which,  when  a  few  little  details  have  been  further  con- 
sidered, is  to  be  jjresented  with  an  independent  Legislature. 
It  painted  Ireland  as  a  prey  to  social  war,  flooded  with 
sedition  and  bloodshed  by  men  who,  in  their  expressive 
language,  are  trampling  on  the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn.  It 
showed  that  a  murderous  and  cowardly  agitation  was  fed 
with  foreign  money,  and  directed  to  the  institution  of  an 
Irish  Republic.  It  demonstrated  that  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
people  was  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  leaders  who  treated 
Land  Laws  and  Home  Rule  as  poor  stepping-stones  towards 
the  grand  aim  of  o'ettino-  the  EnMish  Turk's  bag  and  bao-. 
gage  out  of  the  Irish  Bulgaria.  In  the  next  place,  Mv. 
Fokstek's  speech  was  interesting  as  a  revelation  of  per- 
sonal character  and  personal  conduct.  No  one  could  hear 
or  read  Mr.  For.stee's  speech  without  recognizing  that  it 
was  the  speecli  of  a  mau  who  may  have  made  many  mis- 
takes, but  who  has  honestly  tiied  to  do  his  duty.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  tbe  law  without  shedding  unne- 
cessary blood.  He  may  have  been  slow  in  vindicating  the 
law  and  too  sparing  in  the  use  of  sfrong  remedies  ;  but  it 
13  impossible  to  read  his  speech  without  believing  that  the 
aim  he  ascribes  to  himself  was  his  real  aim,  and  that  he 
did  his  very  best  to  carry  it  out.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  whole  of  the  debate  has  turned  on  Ireland,  and  it 
was  impossible  that  on  Ireland  much  should  be  said  that 
was  new.  But  there  were  one  or  two  topics  casually 
noticed  which  are  too  instructive  to  be  passed  over.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  his  rose-coloured  picture  of  Ireland  in 
i88o  being  recalled  to  his  memory,  candidly  confessed 
that  he  spoke  of  the  then  state  of  Ireland  without  knowing 
about  it.  This,  unfortunately,  is  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  always  doing.  He  is  always  dealing  with  subjects 
which  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  understand, 
and  he  constantly  commits  himself  by  assertions,  pro- 
mises, and  concessions  simply  because  the  matter 
in  hand  is  new  to  him,  and  he  has  not  had  time  or  in- 
clination to  go  far  into  it.  He  was  asked  to  reconcile  the 
decisions  of  the  Land  Courts  with  his  assurance  that  the 
rents  of  Irish  land  would  be  very  little  reduced,  and  all  he 
could  reply  was  that  he  only  offered  an  opinion,  and  very 
likely  his  opinion  was  quite  wrong.  It  was  wrong 
because  he  did  not  know  enough  about  Ireland ;  and 
Mr.  FoRSTEE  now  informs  us  that  he  knew  himself 
enough  about  Ireland  to  see  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  wrong.  Ireland  was  a  country  which 
Mr.  FoESTEK  knew,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not,  and  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  happy  ignorance  was  that  he 
gave  an  assurance,  the  object  and  effect  of  which  was  to 
reconcile  Parliament  to  the  Land  Bill.  It  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and  authority  of  a 
Prime  Minister  that  twice  in  a  single  debate  he  should  be 
discovered  to  have  got  up  a  political  case  or  influenced 
Parliament  by  a  solemn  opinion,  when  all  the  time  he  was 
in  darkness  as  to  the  facts  of  which  he  was  speaking. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SESSION. 

THE  Queen's  Speech  held  out  a  prospect  of  varied  and 
extensive  legislation,  and  was  otherwise  of  as  mild, 
safe,  and  inoffensive  a  character  as  the  art  of  man  could 
make  it.  No  more  direct  reference  could  be  ventured  on  to 
the  internal  regulations  of  one  branch  of  the  Legislature 
than  was  conveyed  in  the  delicate  hint  that  some  measures 
to  be  proposed  this  Session  are  measures  which  were 
proposed  last  year,  but  with  which  Parliament,  notwith- 
standing the  unusual  length  of  the  Session  and  its  own  un- 
wearied labours,  found  it  impossible  to  deal.  Those  to 
whom  the  Speech  was  addressed  perfectly  understood 
that  what  was  really  meant  was  that,  if  the  Government 
were  given  further  means  of  pushing  forward  its  measures 
than  any  Government  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  it  will  take  up 
all  these  wrecks  of  last  Session,  and  bring  in  other  Bills 
of  still  greater  importance.  The  Bills  carried  over  from 
last  Session  are  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Bill,  and  the  River  Conservancy  Bill.  The  chief  of 
the  new  measures  are,  as  was  expected,  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  and  a  Municipal  Bill  for  London.  There  are 
also  two  important  Bills,  one  of  which  relates  to  a  Criminal 


Code,  and  the  other  to  the  Patent  Law.  In  addition,  the 
special  wants  of  Scotland  are  to  be  attended  to  by  measures 
regulating  Scotch  entails  and  Scotch  educational  endow- 
ments, while  Wales  is  to  be  gratified  with  an  Educa- 
tional Bill  of  its  own.  Parliament  is  thus  invited  to  con-.j 
sider  no  less  than  ten  Government  measures.  This  is  a. 
long  list ;  but  its  length  may  be  defended  on  the  grounds 
that,  on  most  of  the  subjects  referred  to,  legislation 
is  really  wanted,  that  a  Government  pledged  to  activityj 
in  home  legislation  has  been  for  almost  two  years 
inactive,  and  that  the  measures  proposed  must  bo 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  proposals  for  regulat- 
ing Parliamentary  procedure.  If  means  are  to  be 
taken  for  facilitating  rapid  legislation,  an  inducement 
must  be  held  out  beforehand  by  its  being  shown  that  there 
is  plenty  of  legislative  work  for  Parliament  to  despatch. 
The  Government  proposes  that  Bills  falling  under  certain 
heads  shall  be  referred  to  General  Committees  instead  of 
to  Committees  of  the  whole  House,  and  the  Queen's 
Speech  amply  illustrates  the  kind  of  work  which  these 
Committees  would  have  to  perform.  The  Bankruptcy 
Bill,  the  Criminal  Law  Bill,  and  the  Patent  Bill  would 
occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the  most  hard-working  of 
Committees.  They  are  incontestably  measures  with  which 
the  newly-invented  Committees  would  be  competent  to 
deal,  if  they  answered  the  expectations  of  those  who 
invented  them,  and  they  are  all  measures  which  excite  no 
party  feeling,  and  on  which  all  persons  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  agree  that  legislation  is  desirable.  At  the 
same  time,  the  very  importance  of  the  measures,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  of  a  character  which  renders  them  suitable 
for  discussion  in  the  new  Committees,  make  more  formidable 
the  initial  diSiculty  which  besets  the  creation  of  these  Com- 
mittees. The  theory  is  that  competent  persons  are  to  give  a 
great  many  hours  to  the  discussion  of  important  Bills. 
When  are  these  competent  jDersons  to  get  the  hours  to  give 
to  this  discussion  ?  If  the  hours  are  to  be  hours  during 
which  the  House  is  sitting,  many  of  those  members  who 
are  best  fitted  to  take  part  in  a  debate  will  be  excluded 
from  it,  and,  if  called  on  to  vote,  will  vote  without  having 
heard  what  has  been  said.  If  the  Committees  are  only  to 
sit  when  the  House  is  not  sitting,  most  practising  lawyers, 
many  merchants,  and  many  Government  officials  will  be 
obliged  to  absent  themselves  in  the  discharge  of  other 
duties. 

The  Bills  relating  to  Scotland  and  Wales  are  perhaps  in 
themselves  useful  or  desirable ;  but  they  are  very  small 
Bills,  and  only  figure  in  the  Queen's  Speech  in  order  that 
the  sense  of  their  own  importance  which  Scotchmen  and 
Welshmen  entertain  may  be  gratified  by  a  Governmentj 
which  is  under  deep  obligations  to  them  for  their  efforts  at 
the  time  of  the  last  election.    The  River  Conservancy  Bill 
has  already  been  amply  debated  by  a  Select  Committee, 
and  there  will  probably  be  little  difficulty  in  passing  it. 
The  real  Ministerial  measures  are  thus  reduced  to  three — 
the  Local  Government  Bill,  the  London  Municipal  Bill,  and 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill.  With  regard  to  all  these  subjects, 
the  Government  has  the  advantage  of  no  one  being  able  to 
say  beforehand  that  a  good  measure  might  not  conceivably 
be  produced  to  deal  with  each  of   them.  Everything 
depends  on  the  details  of  the  proposals ;  but  no  possible 
measure  can  be  brought  forward  on  any  of  those  sub- 
jects  which  will  not    lead  to  a  very   long,   and  very 
honestly  long,  discussion.    We  do  not  know  what  is  to 
be  proposed  as  to  the  government  of  counties  and  ot 
London  ;  but  we  know  what  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  is! 
to  be,  for  it  is  the  Bill  of  last  Session.    It  was  a  very 
drastic  Bill.    It  contained  all  the  severe  provisions  that 
an  ingenious   lawyer    sitting  down   quietly    to  string 
together  the  greatest  possible  number  of  severe  provisions 
could  devise.    Members  will  most  reasonably  ask  to  have 
the   exact  bearing  of   each  of  these  severe  provisions 
explained  to  them.    Recent  experience  has  revealed  tc 
them  what  strange  effects  may  follow  from  the  carelesf! 
use  of  language ;  and  those  whom  this  drastic  Bill  wil , 
affect  will   try  hard  to  make  it  certain  that  the  Bill 
does  not,  at  any  rate,  do  more  than  its  authors  propose' 
In  this  they  would  not  be  in  any  kind  of  way  obstruct 
ing  legislation  ;    bat  they  would  consume  inany  hour: 
of  the  short  time  at  the  command  of  the  Hou'^e.    At  th( 
present  moment  it  is  most  necessary  to  bear  in  mine 
that  there  are  many  causes  which   delay  the  passinji 
of  Bills,  and  which   no  rules  for  regulating  procednn' 
can   touch.      These  causes  of  delay  may  be  roughh 
grouped  under  two  heads — those  which  spring  from  th( 
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nature  of  the  Bills  themselves,  and  those  which 
spring  from  the  attention  of  the  House  being  diverted 
from  the  Bill  under  discussion  to  other  matters.  The 
three  main  measures  of  the  Government  are  all  measures 
which  must  provoke  much  discussion.  A  Bill  which  touches 
the  administration  and  finance  of  every  rm-al  centre,  a 
Bill  which  aims  at  giving  a  municipal  government  of 
which  they  have  never  dreamt  to  four  millions  of  people, 
and  a  Bill  which  hedges  round  with  new  dangers  every 
candidate  and  every  agent,  are  all  Bills  which  must  in- 
evitably be  discussed  at  length  by  those  who  are  deeply 
and  personally  interested  in  every  clause.  Directly  it  can 
be  said  of  a  Bill  that  it  is  important,  but  that  its  real 
bearing  depends  on  its  details,  it  can  also  be  said  of  it  that 
it  is  a  Bill  which  cannot  possibly  be  carried  rapidly  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  are  also  causes  of  delay 
which  come  from  the  interpolation  of  other  business.  In 
the  present  Session  there  is  matter  extraneous  to  the 
Government  measures  wL»icli  is  sure  to  be  interpolated  in 
their  discussion.  Whether  the  French  Treaty  is  or  is  not 
concluded,  there  must  be  long  financial  discussions  of  a  very 
serious  kind.  Good  luck  and  good  management  may  pos- 
sibly save  the  Government  from  any  protracted  criticism 
on  their  foreign  policy ;  but  Ireland  will  always  be  there 
to  interrupt  everything.  The  Government  cannot  hope 
to  get  clear  of  criticism  on  their  Irish  policy  by  one  good, 
exhaustive,  and  decisive  debate.  For  in  Ireland  some- 
thing new  happens  every  day.  Some  new  person  is 
always  being  put  in  or  out  of  prison,  there  is  always  some 
new  murder  or  menace  of  murder,  there  is  always  some  new 
illusti'ation  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  Land 
Act  is  made  to  work.  Even  if  the  House  would  adopt  the 
new  rules  of  procedure  exactly  as  they  stand — which  is 
impossible,  as  the  drafting  of  the  first  rule  is  unintelligible 
— the  task  of  carrying  the  Government  measures  would 
remain  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  difficult  as  it  would 
be  if  the  procedure  of  the  House  remained  as  it 
is  now. 

No  alteration  of  procedure,  again,  can  enable  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  to  get  its  measures  rapidly  through  the 
House  when  the  House  not  only  feels  angry  with  the 
Government,  but  feels  that  it  does  well  to  be  angry.  The 
Session  has  begun  very  badly  for  the  Government,  for  it 
has  wantonly  provoked  the  just  anger  of  the  House.  It 
seems  as  if,  when  considering  the  case  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
it  had  looked  out  for  the  biggest  pitfall  it  could  dis- 
cover, and  had  deliberately  jumped  into  it.  The  con- 
tention that  a  newly-elected  member  who  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  take  the  oath,  and  declared  it  to  be  bind- 
ing on  his  conscience,  was  entitled  to  be  sworn,  was 
a  perfectly  reasonable  one.  So  also  was  the  conten- 
tion that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  House  was  entitled  to  look  to  the  antecedent  conduct 
of  the  member.  It  was  a  nice  question  as  to  the  proper 
interpretation  by  the  House  of  the  law  of  Parliament ;  and 
the  minority  headed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  taken 
one  view,  and  the  majority  headed  by  Sir  Stafford 
I^OPvTHCOTE  might  have  taken  the  other,  without  any  ill 
feeling  being  aroused  in  any  way.  The  Government  would 
have  ofiered  one  view  of  the  law  of  Parliament  and  the 
Opposition  would  have  ofiered  another,  and  that  would 
have  been  all.  But  the  Government  chose  in  an  unlucky 
moment  to  resort  to  a  device  which  was  the  very  worst  it 
could  have  hit  on.  It  proposed  that  Mr.  Beadlaugh 
should  be  allowed  to  take  the  oath,  and  that  then  a  court 
of  law  should  be  asked  to  decide  whether  he  had  taken  it 
properly.  This  device  roused  much  natural  indignation. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  transparent  subterfuge.  There 
•could  have  been  no  question  for  a  court  of  law  to  decide. 
Mr.  Beadlaugh,  if  called  on  to  pay  a  penalty  for  voting 
without  taking  the  oath,  would  have  simplv  shown  that  he 
had  taken  it,  and  there  would  have  been"  an  end  of  the 
case.  In  the  next  place,  the  House  was  invited  to  de- 
clare that  it  was  incompetent  to  do  its  own  business. 
The  House  is,  with  regard  to  its  own  proceedings, 
a  supreme  tribunal,  and  a  supreme  tribunal  is  not  to  be 
coaxed  into  declining  its  duty  and  asking  a  tribunal  with 
no  jurisdiction  to  do  its  work  for  it.  There  was  also  some- 
thing almost  grotesque  in  asking  members  who  objected 
to  the  profanation  of  the  oath  to  let  the  oath  be  profaned 
in  order  to  raise  a  case  for  a  court  of  law.  But  even  this 
curious  proposal  was  not  enough  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  He 
could  not  discuss  the  question  whether  the  House  was 
competent  in  law  to  forbid  the  taking  of  the  oath  without 
^olng  on  to  declare  that  those  who  difTcrcd  from  him  were 


personally  incompetent  to  decide  a  judicial  question. 
Personal  accusations  are  always  odious,  and  almost  always 
indiscreet,  and  in  this  instance  the  personal  accusation 
brought  by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  only  contrary  to  tho 
first  principles  of  decorum,  but  was  altogether  misplaced. 
Those  whom  he  addressed  were  not  asked  to  decide  a  judi- 
cial question,  but  were  asked  to  decide  whether  they 
should  allow  an  oath  to  be  profaned  in  order  that  some 
other  body  might  give  a  judicial  opinion  in  the  purely 
imaginary  event  of  a  judicial  question  being  left  to  its 
decision.  A  dark  cloud  settled  on  tho  Government  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Session — the  cloud  of  mismanagement  and 
indecorum — and  only  time  and  better  management,  and 
the  display  of  a  conciliatory  spirit,  can  remove  the  cloud 
and  make  the  Ministerial  prospects  of  the  Session  better 
than  they  are  now. 


GENERAL  SKOBELEFF'S  INDISCRETION. 

IT  is  remarkable,  but  not  in  the  least  surprising,  that 
Lord  Granville's  reply  to  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  night 
of  the  opening  of  Parliament  contained  absolutely  no 
.  reference  to  the  present  state  of  things  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  Afghanistan.  It  was  certainly  not  for 
want  of  invitation,  for  Lord  Salisbury  had  put  the 
situation  as  forcibly  as  it  could  be  put.  But  Lord 
Granville,  to  do  him  justice,  probably  knew  more  of  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  than  the  amiable  gentlemen  whose 
thoughts  were  divided  between  the  question  of  their  out- 
ward appearance  in  Court  dress  and  that  of  the  "  wise 
"  policy  of  withdrawal  from  Candahar."  Mr.  Marjoeibanks 
and  Lord  Wenlock  might  be  excused  for  merely  repro- 
ducing, with  due  embroidery,  the  paragraph  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  relating  to  Itidia.  Lord  Granville  could  hardly 
have  done  this,  and  so,  unless  the  reporters  have  belied 
him,  he  let  the  matter  judiciously  alone.  Yet,  though  there 
are  many  subjects  at  this  moment  which  call  for  careful 
attention,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  which 
deserves  much  more  careful  attention  than  this  one  of 
Central  Asia.  A  distinguished  general,  the  most  popular 
man  in  Russia,  has  just  told  us  in  so  many  words  that 
the  acquisition  of  the  Akhal  district  was  planned,  and  has 
been  carried  out,  as  the  acquisition  oiajdace  cV amies  against 
Herat  and  Afghanistan  ;  that  Russian  influence  at  Teheran 
has  never  been  more  powerful  than  it  is  now,  and  that 
it  has  "  secured  the  durability  of  the  results  of  the 
late  conquests."  It  is  asserted,  and  General  Skobeleff's 
words  give  weight  to  tho  assertion,  that  a  convention  has 
been  concluded  between  Russia  and  Persia,  giving  to  the 
former  country  the  whole  district  from  her  former 
outposts  west  of  Askabad  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Sarakhs. 
Lastly,  the  news  comes,  not  from  camp  rumours  at  Quetta 
or  Sibi,  but  from  the  office  of  the  best-informed  of  Indian 
newspapers,  that  the  threatened  revolt  in  Herat  has 
actually  broken  out  at  tho  very  moment  that  the  proposers 
and  seconders  of  the  Address  were  mildly  perorating 
about  the  peace  restored  to  the  country  by  tlie  beneficent 
action  of  isiv.  Gladstone's  Government,  while  a  further 
cause  of  trouble  and  complication  has  occurred  in  Turcoman 
raids  on  Afghan  territory. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  all  this  which  is  in  the 
least  surprising  to  those  who  have  watched  the  situation 
with  knowledge.  The  effect  of  the  withdrawal  from 
Candahar  has  been  explained  over  and  over  again, 
and  it  has  come  to  pass  exactly  as  was  predicted. 
The  value  of  the  trumpery  promises  which  Sir  Charles 
DiLKE  conveyed  last  year  to  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  repeatedly  estimated,  and  it  has  turned  out 
to  be  even  less  than  was  anticipated.  The  chastising 
of  a  tribe  of  robber  Turkomans  means  (as  Englishmen 
have  been  again  and  again  warned  that  it  meant) 
the  establishment  of  a  ]}lace  cVarmes  against  Herat  and 
Afghanistan ;  the  cessation  of  operations  in  Turkestan 
means  the  annexation  of  a  fertile  district  up  to  the  very 
line  of  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  the  durable  establishment 
of  Russian  influence  at  the  Court  of  Teheran.  This  is 
the  description  of  the  situation  given,  not  by  an  alarmist 
English  Tory,  but  by  a  Russian  of  all  Russians  best  qualified 
to  describe  the  situation.  That  situation,  commented  on 
freely  by  General  Annenkoff  and  other  indisputable  autho- 
rities, amounts  to  this — that  in  the  spring  of  1882  the  jiZace 
d'armcs  has  been  conquered  and  occupied,  Persia  has  been 
practically  made  a  vassal,  and  Russian  influence,  if  not,  as 
it  is  said,  actually  Russian  territory,  has  reached  Sarakhs, 
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white  England  has  retired  to  the  Bolan.  This  is  the 
result  of  two  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy,  and  it  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  state  of  affairs  darinw  the  last  year  or 
two  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government.  Then  Russia  was 
struggling  with  the  Turkomans,  and  the  slightest  assistance 
givdc  to  these  latter  would  have  enabled  them  to  resist  her 
for  ever.  England  commanded  Afghanistan ;  held  in 
Candahar  a  position  of  which,  as  was  afterwards  proved, 
even  disaster  did  not  affect  the  value ;  conld  consider  the 
question  seriously  of  taking  Persia  under  her  wing  and 
binding  that  country  to  her  by  the  gift  or  restoration  of 
Herat,  and  was,  in  fact,  far  more  completely  mistress  of 
the  situation  than  Russia  is  now.  These  great  advantages 
have  not  merely  been  thrown  away  with  a  reckless  disre- 
gard alike  of  their  intrinsic  value,  of  the  sacrifices  made  to 
obtain  them,  and  of  the  exceptional  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances which  had  made  them  obtainable  ;  but  Russia  has 
been  allowed,  either  in  consequence  of  the  absolute  supiue- 
ness  of  the  Government  or  of  their  childish  reliance  on 
transparently  futile  promises,  to  obtain  advantages  similar 
in  kind,  not  much  less  in  degree,  and  infinitely  more  pre- 
judicial to  England  than  the  former  set  were  to  Russia 
herself.  For  the  wildest  of  Jingoes  never  proposed  that 
Turkestan  should  be  invaded  or  the  Khanates  reft  from  the 
beneficent  protection  of  Russia.  The  position,  strong  as 
it  was,  which  the  late  Government  won,  was  essentially  a 
defensive  position.  It  made  India  impregnable ;  it  made 
Afghanistan  inaccessible  to  Russia  without  great  difficulty; 
but  it  neither  favoured  nor  inferred  any  aggressive  designs. 
Now  the  designs  of  Russia,  as  ingeniously  laid  bare 
by  her  favourite  General,  are  nothing  if  not  aggressive. 
The  "given  period  of  history"  at  -which  the  late 
Emperor  Alexandee,  according  to  General  Skobeleff, 
foresaw  the  importance  of  Akhal  as  a  jjZcice  d'armes 
is  certainly  not  a  period  when  some  frantic  desire  may 
seize  England  to  water  the  horses  of  the  Punjab  cavalry 
at  the  Oxus. 

Attempts,  no  doubt,  will  be  made,  as  they  have  been 
made  already  in  reference  to  General  Skobeleff's  similar 
imprudences  about  Austria  and  Germany,  to  explain  away 
his  words,  or  to  set  them  down  as  the  excited  language 
of  a  simple  soldier.  This  will  hardly  do,  except  with 
those  Radical  members  of  Parliament  who  look  to  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  for  their  geography,  foreign  politics,  and 
general  history,  just  as  they  look  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
order  to  find  out  what  is  or  is  not  moral  and  magnani- 
mous. Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  has  corrected  a  misim- 
pression  of  General  Skobeleff's  about  his  own  attitude 
with  respect  to  the  Russian  advance ;  but  the  correction 
strengthens,  instead  of  weakening,  the  General's  estimate 
of  the  actual  strength  of  the  position  of  Russia.  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  explains  that  his  estimate  of  the  difficulties  of 
Russia  in  subduing  the  Turkomans  depended  upon  the 
complications  with  England  in  which  such  an  enter- 
prise would  engage  her.  He  was  certainly  in  1875  justi- 
fied in  thinking  that  such  complications  would  have  been 
the  result  of  such  actions.  But  several  things  have 
happened  since  1875.  bad  not  then  been  discovered 
that  the  way  to  repress  the  advances  of  a  rival  was  to  take 
two  steps  backward  for  every  one  taken  forward  by  that 
rival.  It  had  not  entered  the  head  of  any  one  that  the 
policy  of  refusing  to  advance,  which,  whetlier  wise  or 
not,  was  defensible  as  long  as  vast  deserts  and  warlike 
ti'ibes  separated  Russia  from  the  Afghan  frontier,  would 
be  defended  and  pursued  when  the  deserts  had  been 
bridged  by  railways  and  the  warlike  tribes  decimated, 
subdued,  and  turned  into  useful  soui'ces  for  recralting.  It 
was  quite  natural  for  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  to  suppose  that 
England  would  not  think  twice  about  objecting  to  these 
Russian  encroachments,  or  at  least  counterworking  them, 
and  that  Russia  would  think  twice  before  provoking  the 
objeitions  and  the  counterwork  of  England.  But  things 
have  altered  since  then,  and  the  talismauic  virtue  of  the 
verb  "  to  scuttle  "  has  been  discovered.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  Russians  should  make  hay  vigorously  while 
the  sun  of  Mr,  Gladstone  is  shining  on  them.  Their 
course  is  clear.  Advance,  annex,  threaten,  bribe,  as  much 
as  possible,  and  when  any  critical  moment  comes  got 
a  friend  to  whisper  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  that  all  opera- 
tions will  be  suspended,  and  all  troops  recalled  ;  after 
which  bribe,  threaten,  annex,  advance  more  vigorously 
than  before.  The  goal  is  so  nearly  reached  that  a  few 
months  more  ought  to  see  it  won.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  Russia 
attacking  Afghan  territory  proper  just  at  this  moment. 


That  might  probably  be  too  much  even  for  the  present 
Government,  and  Russia  does  not  want  a  general  war  just 
now.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  complete  the  furnishing 
of  the  jilacc  d'armes,  to  arrange  the  communications  with 
it,  to  organize  the  fertile  Northern  belt^  of  Khorassan 
already,  or  soon  to  be,  ceded.  This  done,  everything  will 
have  been  done.  The  capture  of  Herat,  and  the  occupation 
of  at  least  all  Western  and  Southern  Afghanistan,  would 
then  be  the  work  of  a  week  or  two  after  the  open- 
ing of  hostilities.  This  is  what  General  Skobeleff's 
speech  asserts  pretty  plainly,  and  what  every  unprejudiced 
authority,  military  or  geographical,  will  endorse  ;  and  this 
is  np  to  the  present  moment  the  exact  net  result  of  the  "  wise 
"  policy  of  evacuating  Candahar."  There  could  not  under 
any  circumstances  be  the  slightest  ill-feeling  in  the  breast 
of  any  Englishman  towards  a  General,  who  has  simply 
done  his  duty  gallantly,  and  who  speaks  of  those  whom  he  is 
frank  enough  to  term  the  enemy  in  perfectly  legitimate 
terms.  But  every  Englishman  ought  to  feel  something 
more  than  esteem  for  him,  something  like  gratitude ;  for 
he  has  been  chivalrous  enough  to  give  us  perfectly  fair 
and  extremely  loud  warning  of  what  some  at  least  of  our 
countrymen  have  as  yet  obstinately  refused  to  foresee.  The 
matter,  we  are  told,  at  least  the  matter  of  the  Persian 
treaty,  is  "  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Government." 
The  stereotyped  phrase  is  somewhat  more  than  ordinarily 
inane  when  applied  to  a  state  of  affairs  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  sedulously  and  successfully  striving  to 
bring  about.  To  speak  plainly,  they  have  invited  Russia 
to  advance  to  the  Afghan  bordei',  and  the  invitation  has 
•been  accepted. 


EGYPT. 

EVENTS  move  fast  in  Egypt,  and  the  news  of  a  week 
forms  an  important  chapter  in  contemporary  history. 
On  the  resignation  of  Cheriff  Pasha,  the  Khedive  invited 
the  Chamber  to  name  a  successor.  The  Chamber  at  first 
refused,  on  the  very  proper  ground  that  it  was  the  business 
of  the  Khedive,  not  of  the  Chamber,  to  nominate 
Ministers.  But  the  military  party  intervened,  and  told 
the  Chamber  that  it  must  nominate  as  Chief  Minister 
Mahmoud  Pasha,  who  had  been  Minister  of  War  trnder 
Cheriff  Pasha,  and  who  in  old  days  had  signalized  nim- 
self  by  leading  the  insurreci  ion  which  led  to  the  dismissal 
by  the  late  Khedive  of  his  English  and  French  Ministers. 
In  dealing  with  the  Chamber  Arabi  Bey  did  not  trust  to 
the  softer  arts  of  persuasion,  but  pointed  to  his  sword, 
and  hinted  at  the  serious  personal  dangei'S  to  which 
refractory  members  would  be  exposed.  The  Khedive  im- 
mediately accepted  Mahmoed  as  his  Chief  Minister,  and 
with  equal  readiness  approved  the  general  list  of  the 
Ministry,  in  which  Arabi  figures  as  Minister  of  War.  The 
first  act  of  the  new  Chief  Minister  was  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  English  Consbl-General,  to  whom  he  gave  an  explicit 
assurance  that  the  new  Government  would  respect  all 
international  obligations  ;  and  ho  was  informed  in  reply 
that,  if  he  kept  his  promise,  he  might  rely  on  Sir 
E.  Malet's  support.  A  Ministerial  programme  was 
then  published  in  the  Official  Gazette,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  all  international  obligations,  including  not 
only  those  relating  to  Contnjl  and  the  Commission  of  the 
Debt,  but  also  those  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
Daira,  the  Domains,  and  the  Railway  would  be  sedulously 
respected;  but  that  the  relations  of  the  Chamber  to  the 
Khedive,  including  the  establishment  of  Ministerial  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Chamber,  must  be  clearly  defined.  This 
was  at  once  done  by  the  Ministry,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Chamber,  preparing  an  organic  law,  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  the  Chamber  should  control  every  article 
of  the  Budget  ;  and  this  law  was  communicated 
to,  and  accepted  without  the  slightest  hesitation  or 
discussion  by,  the  Khedive,  who  is  specially  stated  to  have 
received  the  bearers  of  the  law  with  gi'aceful  conde- 
scension. Subsequently  the  Controllers  appear  to  have 
remonstrated  with  the  Ministry  on  the  mode  in  which  the 
Control  was  spoken  of  in  the  Ministerial  programme.  The 
Ministry  replied  by  reciting  the  terms  of  the  appointment 
of  the  Controllers,  and  saying  that  it  fully  accepted  these 
terms  as  binding  on  it.  Ostensibly  what  has  happened  ia 
that  the  Khedive,  having  called  a  Parliament,  has  ap- 
pointed a  Ministry  in  harmony  with  that  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  the  Khedive  and  the  Parliament 
have  arranged  that  the  whole  Bndget  shall  be  voted 
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by  the  Parliament,  while  a  formal  undertaking^  has 
been  given  that  nothing  shall  be  voted  in  the  Budget 
which  shall  be  contrary  to  the  international  obligations  of 
Egypt.  As  long  as  this  promise  is  kept,  the  English 
Consul-Genekal  has  engaged  to  support  the  Ministry.  No 
objection  has  been  taken  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Ministry 
gained  power,  but  apparently  some  objection  to  the  voting 
of  the  whole  Budget  by  the  P.arliament  has  been  taken,  on 
the  ground  that  it  must  elTace  the  Control. 

Every  one  wishes,  M'ith  more  or  less  sincerity,  to  uphold 
the  status  quo  in  Egypt.    The  four  Great  Powers  other 
than  England  and  France  have  recently  informed  the 
Porte  that  all  that  they  desire  is  that  the  status  quo  should 
be  preserved.   The  Sultan  asserts  that  he  is  the  sovereign 
of  Egypt,  and  that  he  has  parted  with  a  portion  of  his 
sovereign  rights  by  certain  firmans,  but  retains  all  the 
rights  with  which  he  has  not  parted.    Lord  Gkaxville 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  wish  for  nothing  more  than  that 
what  in   the    J^)int   Note  was   called   the  established 
regime  in  Egypt  should  be  maintained,  and  Sir  Staffoed 
NoETHCOTE  apparently  agrees  with  them.    The  Joint  Note 
is  stated  by  its  authors  to  have  been  in  effect  an  authori- 
tative announcement  that  England  and  France  would  take 
active  measures  to  ensure  no  prejudicial  change  being 
introduced.    What,  then,  is  the  stains  quo  ?    Its  main 
elements  are  that  Egypt  shall  be  governed  by  a  Khedive 
with  such  powers  and  privileges  as  have  been  conceded  to 
him  by  the  Soltan,  and  that  the  Sultan  alone  can  depose 
him ;  but  that  the  person  nearest  in  a  specified  line  of 
succession  must  always  be  appointed.    By  treaties  with 
a  very  large  number  of  Powers,  the  Khedive  is  bound  i 
to  establish  and  uphold  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter-  i 
national   Tribunals.    Certain  parts  of  the  financial  ad-  j 
ministration  of  Egypt  have  by  agreements  between  the  ] 
Khedive  and  foreign  Powers  been  placed  under  European 
Commissions;  and  the  Commissions,  with  one  or  two  ex-  { 
ceptions,  are  English  or  French,  because  England  and  I 
France  were  the  two  nations  principally  interested  in 
the  good  results  obtained  by  these  parts  of  the  finan- 
cial administration  of  Egypt.     Lastly,  and  quite  out- 
side all  these  elemeuts  of  the  status  quo,  there  is  the  j 
Control.    This   is   an  institution  whicli  may  be  called  | 
financial  or  political  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  dis-  I 
putant,  but  its  character  may  be  inferred  from  its  objects 
audits  constitution.     The  late  Khedive  had  been  deposed  j 
because,  in  the  opinion  of  England  and  France,  he  had  > 
governed  badly,  and,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  repetition  ' 
of  similar  misconduct,  England  and  France  made  the  new  i 
Khedive  enter  into  an    arrangement    which,  in  their 
opinion,  offered  sufficient  guarantees  for  good  conduct.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  state  the  objects  of  the 
Control  more  concisely  and  clearly  than  they  were  stated 
by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  whenhe  said  that  the  Control 
was  meant  to  render  impossible  acts  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment and  a    return  to  financial  embarrassment.  The 
mode  in  which  the  Controllers  were  to  secure  these  ob- 
jects were  as  follows.    They  were  to  allow  the  Khedive's  j 
Ministers  to  govern ;  but  they  were  to  be  entitled  to  make  ! 
suggestions  to  them  ;  to  call  for  a  statement  of  the  receipts  | 
and  expenditure  of  every  department;  to  attend  at  and  join 
in  the  deliberations  of  all  Councils  of  the  Ministry,  and  to 
have  a  staff  of  their  own  which  they  alone  could  appoint 
and  dismiss. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Control  was  intended  to  meet  the 
state  of  things  which  had  at  the  date  of  its  institution 
recently  arisen,  and  which  it  was  feared  might  arise  again. 
What  has  actually  happened  was  not  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  creators  of  the  Control  or  of  any  one  else.  It  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  Khedive  for  the  time  being  com- 
mitting arbitrary  acts  like  those  of  which  Ismail  had  been 
guilty,  and  getting  Egypt  into  new  financial  difficulties 
like  those  which  led  to  Ismail's  downfall.  The  new 
Khedive  was  to  be  allowed  to  govern;  but  he  was  to  be 
watched  at  every  tarn,  so  that  England  and  France  might 
be  sure  that  he  did  not  oppress  the  peasantry  and  that°he 
did  not  get  Egypt  into  new  debt.  The  sanction  of  the 
Control  was  not  intervention,  or  anything  Hke  it.  It  was 
the  power  of  England  and  France  to  ask  that  a  mis- 
governing Khedive  should  be  deposed,  and  what  they  did 
was  to  set  going  a  machinery  by  which  they  hoped 
to  make  it  impossible  for  the  new  Khedive  to  enter 
on  the  first  beginnings  of  misgovernment.  Lately  the 
KrtLDivE  has  summoned  a  Parliament,  and  the  question 
inimediately  arose  whether  the  act  of  summoning  a  Par- 
litiment  was  a  de^jarture  from  the  regime  established  in 


Egypt.  As  regards  the  Sultan,  the  new  Ministry  declares 
that  the  Khedive  summoned  the  Parliament  in  virtue  of 
the  powers  given  him  by  the  firmans;  and,  as  the  SuLTAN 
does  not  care  to  contest  this  assertion,  no  one  else  can 
challenge  it.  It  is  impossible  that  either  England  or 
France,  with  their  own  political  institntions,  should  pro- 
nounce the  calling  of  a  Parliament  to  bo  an  act  of  mis- 
government.  But  the  existence  of  a  Parliament  with 
powers  something  like  those  which  Parliaments  in  Euro- 
pean countries  are  understood  to  have  as  their  natural, 
attributes  altogether  changed  the  position  of  the  Control 
It  was  sujiposcd  that  bad  Jlinisters  might  carry  out  the 
bad  decrees  of  a  bad  Khedive,  and  that  then  the  Con- 
trollers, who  were  to  know  everything  that  was  being  done, 
would  at  an  early  stage  of  tho  mischief  inform  their 
Governments,  who  would  tell  the  Khedive  that,  unless 
he  changed  his  i\Iinisters  and  revoked  his  decrees,  he 
would  be  deposed.  Now,  the  Khedive  will  say  that 
he  can  only  appoint  Ministers  who  command  the  Par- 
liamentary majority,  and  that  his  decrees  are  only  the 
dictates  of  his  free  and  independent  Parliament.  The 
heads  of  departments  might,  if  called  on,  furnish  state- 
ments of  expenditure  and  receipts  ;  but  the  use  of  their 
furnishing  these  statements  was  to  enable  the  Controllers 
to  point  out  that  they  were  spending  too  much  and  getting 
Egypt  into  debt.  Now  they  will  reply  that  they  are  only 
spending  what  the  Parliament  allows  them  to  spend.  Tho 
Controllers  may  attend  Ministerial  Councils  and  make 
suggestions,  but  the  ilinisters  will  reject  any  suggestions 
which  they  choose  to  say  would  not  commend  themselves 
to  Parliament.  In  short,  the  Control  is  entirely  unsuited 
to  meet  a  state  of  things  which  it  was  never  designed  to 
meet.  The  status  quo  cannot  be  upheld  because  it  is  at  an 
end.  To  recognize  this  is  the  basis  of  all  fair  criticism  of 
both  Opposition  and  Ministerial  speakers,  and  its  recog- 
nition gives  the  key  to  the  singular  reticence  and  modera- 
tion with  which  an  agitating  topic  was  treated  not  only  iu 
the  Queen's  Speech,  but  by  the  leading  speakers  on  both 
sides  in  the  debate  on  the  Address. 


MR,  GLADSTONE'S  RESOLUTIONS. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  Resolutions  with  reference  to 
the  business  of  the  House  are  unlike  the  locusts  of 
the  Apocalypse  in  that,  whereas  the  locusts  had  their  stinf 
in  the  tail,  tiie  Resolutions  have  theirs  in  the  head.  There 
are  twelve  Resolutions  which  deal  with  procedure,  and 
three  which  deal  with  Standing  Committees,  but  the  first 
of  them,  the  Resolution  which  introduces  the  cloture,  pre- 
cedes the  others  in  order  of  importance  as  much  as  it  does 
in  order  of  succession.  Down  to  Tuesday  morning  the 
secret  of  the  Ministerial  intentions  was  excellently  kept. 
Even  the  journals  which  are  supposed  most  faithfully  to 
represent  the  mind  of  the  Government  hinted  regretfully 
that  the  Resolutions  would  probably  be  found  after  all  to 
be  but  very  milk-and-water  atfiiirs.  There  must  have  been 
joy  in  these  faithful  hearts  when  the  authentic  text  was  at 
length  before  them.  Whatever  faults  the  Resolutions  may 
have  they  are  certainly  not  milk  and  water.  The  first 
R.esolution  is  obscurely  enough  worded,  but  the  general 
intent  is  sufficiently  clear.  If  carried,  it  will  give  the 
majority  for  the  time  being  as  absolute  a  power  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  debates  as  the  most  ardent  opponent  of 
"government  by  public  meeting"  can  desire.  It  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Ministers  would  care  to  give 
this  right  to  a  mere  accidental  majority ;  the  majority 
which  they  wish  to  invest  with  it  is  their  own  majo- 
rity. The  provision  that  the  motion  "That  the  Question 
"be  now  put"  shall  not  be  decided  in  the  affirmative 
"  unless  it  shall  appear  to  have  been  supported  by  more 
"than  two  hundred  members"  guards  them  against 
any  risk  of  this  kind.  In  an  ordinary  House,  when 
there  has  been  no  special  whip  on  either  side,  and  Mini- 
sters might  conceivably  have  their  own  mouths  closed 
by  surprise,  the  cloture  will  have  no  place,  for  the  majo- 
1  rity  will  not  be  over  two  hundred.  But  whenever 
i  the  majority  consists  of  more  than  two  hundred  members 
— whicli  is  equivalent  to  saying  whenever  it  is  a  Miuis- 
i  terial  majority— the  cloture  in  its  most  naked  form 
becomes  the  rule.  A  majority  of  201  members  may  abso- 
j  lutely  close  the  mouths  of  a  minority  of  200  members. 
I  There  is  no  pretence  about  a  three-fourths  or  a  two-thirds 
I  majority.  A  majority  of  one  is  all  that  is  required.  Here 
I  perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  left  to  himself,  might  have  let 
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tilings  rest.  A  Prime  Minister  seldom  troubles  liimseif 
about  divisions  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  three  hgures. 
The  second  qualification  is  perhaps  due  to  the  inter- 
vention of  Mr.  CuAMBEKLAix.  He  has  known  what  it  is 
to  obstruct  business  when  there  are  not  two  hundred 
or  one  hundred  members  within  call,  and  he  was  pro- 
bably not  prepared  to  see  Mr.  Gi,adstone  leave  himself 
at  the  mercy  of  an  opposition  such  as  that  which  was 
directed  against  the  tSouth  Africa  Bill.  Consequently 
leave  is  given  toresoitto  the  cloture  even  when  the  motion 
that  the  question  be  now  put  shall  not  have  been  supported 
by  20I  members,  provided  that  it  shall  have  been  opposed 
by  less  than  40  members.  As  soon  as  the  opposition  has 
dwindled  down  to  this  point,  the  permission  to  close  the 
debate  becomes  once  more  operative.  Thus  the  only 
things  that  the  Resolution  guards  against  are  a  contingency 
which  is  highly  improbable,  or  a  contingency  which  is 
practically  unimportant.  When  less  than  two  hundred 
members  are  in  favour  of  a  measure,  no  prudent  Govern- 
ment will  care  to  hurry  it  through ;  when  less  than  forty 
are  ojjposed  to  it,  it  matters  little  in  the  long  run  whether 
it  is  hurried  through  or  not. 

The  remaining  Resolutions  show  very  plainly  how  highly 
Mr.  Gladstone  values  the  cloture.  A  long  array  of  pre- 
cautions which  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested  in 
order  to  render  the  cloture  unnecessary  are  tacked  on  to 
the  cloture  as  though,  in  comparison  with  it,  they  mattered 
nothing  atall.  Supposing  these  twelvesubsidiary  Resolutions 
to  be  passed,  it  will  be  no  longer  open  to  a  member  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  at  question  time. 
That  process,  so  painfully  familiar  to  the  Speaker,  by 
whicli  a  member  "  puts  himself  in  order  "  when,  there 
being  neither  order  of  the  day  nor  notice  of  motion  to 
contiue  his  vagrant  fancy,  he  ingenuously  takes  up  his 
parable  upon  things  in  general,  will  be  resorted  to  no 
more.  Nor  will  members  be  any  longer  allowed  to  speak 
upon  any  and  every  subject  under  pretext  of  moving  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  or  of  the  House,  or  that  the 
Chairman  of  a  Committee  report  progress  or  leave  the  ! 
chair.  In  all  these  cases  the  debate  mast  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  matter  of  the  motion  ;  and,  when  a  member 
has  once  spoken  to  any  such  motion,  he  will  no  longer  be 
entitled  to  move  or  second  any  similar  motion  during  j 
the  same  debate.  Even  when  a  member  is  within  his 
rights  as  regards  the  number  of  speeches  he  has  made,  ' 
he  may  find  himself  outside  them  as  regards  the  number 
of  times  he  has  said  the  same  thing.  The  Speaker 
or  the  Chairman  of  Committees  will  be  authorized  to 
direct  a  member  to  bring  his  speech  to  an  end  on 
the  ground,  not  merely  of  continued  irrelevance,  but  also 
on  the  ground  of  tedious  repetition.  Other  accidental 
loopholes  for  obstruction  will  be  closed  by  the  rule  that 
in  Committee  the  preamble  shall  stand  postponed, 
and  that,  when  the  Cliairman  of  a  Committee  shall 
have  been  ordered  to  report  to  the  House,  he  shall 
leave  the  chair,  without  question  put.  If,  in  spite 
of  these  precautions,  a  member  shall  have  been  named 
by  the  Speaker  or  by  the  Chairman  of  Committees  as 
disregarding  the  authority  of  the  Chair,  or  as  abusing  the 
rules  of  the  House,  the  Speaker  or  Chairman  shall  "  forth- 
"  with  put  the  question,  on  a  motion  being  made,  no 
"  amendment,  adjournment,  or  debate  being  allowed,  that 
"  such  member  be  suspended  from  the  service  of  the 
"  House."  If  this  motion  is  carried  the  oft'ender  will  be 
suspended  for  a  week  if  it  be  a  first  ofience,  for  a  month  if 
it  be  a  second,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  Session  if  it  be  a 
third.  Should  the  member's  misconduct  not  go  quite  this, 
length,  he  may  still  be  reached  by  the  provision  that  if  the 
Speaker  or  Chairman  of  Committees  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  a  motion  for  adjournment  or  for  reporting  progress  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  obstruction,  he  may  forthwith  put 
the  question  thereupon.  Even  the  pleasure  of  wasting 
time  by  forcing  the  House  to  walk  into  the  lobbies  cannot 
in  future  be  enjoyed  by  less  than  twenty  persons.  The 
Speaker  or  Chairman  may  call  upon  the  members  chal- 
lenging a  division  to  rise  in  their  places,  and  if  there  be 
less  than  twenty  of  them  he  may  forthwith  declare  the 
determination  of  the  House  or  of  the  Committee.  Beside 
all  these  provisions  for  facilitating  the  conduct  of  business, 
there  are  others  which — in  the  doubtful  event  of  their  work- 
ing satisfactorily — would,  as  regards  all  Bills  relating  to 
law  and  justice,  or  to  trade,  shipping,  and  manufactures, 
subf;titute  a  standing  Committee  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
raembei's,  nominated  by  the  Committee  of  Selection,  for  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House. 


The  stringency  of  these  subsidiary  provisions,  taken  toge- 
ther, is  very  great ;  but,  stringent  as  they  are,  they  are  not 
stringent  enough  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  does  not  despise 
thum,  but  he  does  not  trust  to  them.  He  is  like  a  dentist 
who,  after  humouring  a  patient  by  filing,  stopping,  and 
drilling  his  tooth,  should  end  by  saying  decisively,  "  I  am 
"  afraid  it  must  come  out."  Only  Mr.  Gladstone  im- 
proves upon  the  dentist  by  taking  out  the  tooth  in  the 
first  instance  and  then  showing  how  successfully  it  might 
have  been  treated  had  it  been  left  in.  Upon  any  hypo- 
thesis, the  twelve  new  rules  which  follow  the  first  one  are 
superfluous.  Whether  they  are  in  themselves  useful  or  use- 
less for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  introduced  can  make 
no  difference  after  the  cloture  has  once  been  voted.  When- 
ever the  Government  for  the  time  being  wishes  to  get  on 
quickly  with  a  Bill,  it  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  call 
out  201  of  its  supporters  and  instruct  them  so  to  behave 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Speaker  or  of  the 
Chairman  of  Committees  that  it  is  "  the  evident  sense  of 
"  the  House"  that  the  question  be  now  put.  Thereupon 
the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  will  make  the  usual  an- 
nouncement, the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Bill  will  make 
the  usual  motion,  the  201  members  will  give  the  usual 
votes — and  the  discussion  of  that  clause  or  amend tuent  will 
be  at  an  end.  The  Resolutions  upon  procedure  seem 
framed  to  show  how  easily  the  Government  could  have 
done  without  the  cloture  had  they  been  so  minded.  They 
have  an  abundance  of  proposals  to  oS'er  for  the  cure  of 
obstruction,  but  they  will  not  allow  one  of  them  to  be 
even  considered  until  they  have  first  provided  for  the 
suppression  of  legitimate  liberty  of  debate.  The  House  of 
Commons  will  perhaps  be  told  on  Monday  that,  if  it  will 
be  good  and  vote  the  clotui'e,  it  will  very  rarely  make 
acquaintance  with  it.  That  is  likely  enough.  As  the 
judgments  of  the  Irish  Land  Commissionei's  are  intended 
to  bring  landlords  to  see  the  propriety  of  coming  to  terms 
with  their  tenants  out  of  court,  the  cloture  may  be  meant 
to  have  its  ordinary  and  most  beneficent  operation  in  pre- 
venting the  Opposition  from  offering  a  useless  resistance 
to  Government  Bills.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  remain 
silent  as  a  preferable  alternative  to  being  silenced. 


LORD  GR.\XVILLE  AND  MR.  BLAINE. 

LORD  GRANVILLE  has  replied  to  Mr.  Blaine's 
extraordinary  despatch  on  the  subject  of  the  Clayton- 
Bdlwer  Treaty  with  point  and  temper.  It  was  not  a 
document  that  it  was  easy  to  analyse  with  patience.  When 
stripped  of  the  arguments  and  statements  by  which  Mr. 
Blaine  sousht  to  establish  the  singular  claim  he  had  set 
up  on  behalf  of  his  countrymen,  it  came  to  little  more 
than  a  declaration  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  are  of  opinion  that,  if  they  had  now  been  negotiating 
the  Clayton-Bclwee  Treaty,  there  are  some  of  its  pro- 
visions to  which  they  would  not  have  assented.  Mr.  Blaine 
evidently  thinks  that,  with  his  present  lights,  he  could  do 
a  good  deal  better  for  his  country.  It  is  not  the  external 
position  of  the  United  States  only  that  has  changed ; 
their  estimate  of  what  they  have  and  what  they  would 
like  to  have  has  changed  also.  The  modest  pretensions  of 
1850  were  appropriate  to  the  comparatively  modest 
strength  which  the  United  States  then  commanded.  The 
Pacific  coast  has,  in  Mr.  BlxUNe's  opinion,  come  into  exist- 
ence since  that  time.  A  canal  across  the  American  conti- 
nent might,  in  1850,  be  not  improperly  regarded  as  the 
common  property  of  all  maritime  nations.  In  1881  no 
such  pretension  can  be  recognized  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Blaine  was  good  enough,  how- 
ever, to  concede  that,  since  it;  has  been  recognized  by  a 
formal  treaty,  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  theory 
and  facts  into  harmony.  His  proposal  was  that  the  facts 
should  be  made  to  square  with  his  theory.  As  the  Govern- 
ment he  represents  cannot  tolerate  certain  provisions  with 
reference  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  these  provisions  happen 
to  have  been  incorporated  into  a  formal  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  treaty  must  be 
modified.  Modified,  Mr.  Blaine  remarked,  it  would  be 
under  any  circumstances;  the  only  question  to  be  con- 
sidered was  whether  it  should  be  modified  with  the  con- 
sent of  Great  Britain  or  without  it.  Mr.  Blaine,  as 
becomes  a  peace-loving  statesman,  would  prefer  the 
former  alternative ;  and  it  rests  with  Great  Britain  to 
determine  whether,  ia  this  particular,  he  is  to  have  his 
wish. 
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Lord  Granville,  in  his  despatch  of  the  yth  of  January, 
informs  Mr.  West  that  Heu  Majesty's  Government  are 
quite  willing  to  examine  the  grounds  advanced  by  Mr. 
Blaine  for  desiring  a  modification  of  the  Clayton- Bulweu 
Treaty.  Indeed,  Mr.  Blaine's  arguments  are  of  so  unusual 
a  kind  that  the  temptation  to  examine  them  in  detail 
might  well  have  proved  irresistible,  even  if  it  had  been  prac- 
tically inconvenient  to  yield  to  it.  As  matters  stand,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  inconvenient,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  most 
singular  characteristics  of  the  new  American  contention  is 
the  entire  absence  of  any  present  need  for  setting  it  up. 
The  Panama  Canal  is  not  made,  and  the  contingencies  to 
which  Mr.  Blaine  looks  forward  may  never  arise.  If  ever 
a  dispute  between  two  Great  Powers  can  be  purely 
academical,  a  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  with  reference  to  the  obligations  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  answers  to  that  description.  In 
Mr.  Blaine's  comprehensive  view  of  histoi'y,  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Aden,  and  C^'prus  were  alike  taken  possession  of 
to  protect  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  seldom  that  a  Secretary 
of  State  is  able  to  set  a  Foreign  Minister  right  upon  so 
elementary  a  point  as  the  dates  at  which  these  possessions 
passed  into  British  hands.  It  would  be  hardly  fair,  how- 
ever, to  expect  Mr.  Blaine  to  be  well  informed  upon 
European  history,  when  his  recollection  of  events  on  his 
own  continent  is  so  very  hazy.  Lord  Granville  points 
out  that,  though  the  development  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Pacific  coast  may  have  been  far  more  rapid  than  any 
one  expected  thirty  years  ago,  the  theory  that  it  was  al- 
together unforeseen  at  that  time  is  contradicted  by 
certain  declarations,  of  which  Mr.  Blaine  ought  to  kuow 
more  than  most  men.  The  Monroe  doctrine  dates  from 
the  years  1823  and  1S24,  and  the  declarations  in  which  it 
was  embodied  "  show,  at  least,  that  at  that  period,  twenty- 
"  six  years  anterior  to  the  treaty  now  under  discussion, 
"  there  was  a  clear  pi'evision  of  the  great  future  re- 
"  served  to  the  Pacific  coast."  The  English  Government 
are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  "  the  regular  and  successful 
"  operation  of  causes  so  evident  at  the  time  "  should  be 
held  to  have  vitiated  "the  foundations  of  an  agreement 
"  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  concluded  with- 
"  out  careful  thought  and  deliberation."  Lord  Granville 
then  passes  to  the  inconvenient  consequences  that  would 
almost  certainly  follow  from  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  have  the  supreme  control  of  a  Canal 
which  will  give  means  of  rapid  access  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Oceans.  To  secui'e  the  uninterrupted  use  of 
this  channel  will  be  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  any 
State  which  holds  West  Indian  possessions,  or  has  lai-ge 
commercial  interests  in  the  regions  to  which  it  will  be  the 
readiest  way  of  approach,  that  any  assertion  by  the  United 
States  of  the  right  to  fortify  the  canal  might  easily  lead  to 
the  assertion  of  a  similar  right  on  the  part  of  other  Powers. 
The  only  action  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
prepared  to  take  upon  the  points  raised  in  Mr.  Blaine's 
despatch  is  to  join  in  an  invitation  addressed  to  all  mari- 
time States,  "  to  participate  in  an  agreement  based  on  the 
"  stipulations  of  the  Convention  of  1850."  Lord  Granville 
declines,  therefore,  to  abrogate  or  modify  the  Bqlwer- 
Clayton  Treaty  ;  but  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  admit  all 
other  maritime  nations  to  a  share  in  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
United  States  Government  is  thus  made  to  appear  as  setting 
itself  not  against  England  only,  bat  against  the  civilized 
world.  The  Canal  is  not  in  their  territory,  and  the  uni- 
versal desire  is  that  the  territory  in  which  it  is  situated 
shall  be  regarded  as  neutral.  To  this  the  United  States 
Government  reply  that  some  day  or  other  they  may  want 
to  -use  the  Canal  for  military  purposes,  and  that,  in  order 
to  make  preparation  for  this  contingency,  they  must  erect 
fortifications  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  whenever  it  is 
made. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that,  if  it  should 
ever  become  a  matter  of  military  necessity  to  the  United 
States  Government  to  send  ships  or  troops  through  the 
Canal,  they  should  refrain  from  doing  so  in  deference  to 
any  treaty  whatever.  But  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  a  breach  of  treaty  obligations  committed  under  an 
overpowering  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  a  proposal 
to  treat  these  obligations  as  of  no  force,  before  any  pre- 
text for  doing  so  can  be  discerned  in  the  most  distant 
future.  The  pure  wantonness  of  Mr.  Blaine's  action 
suggests  that  it  was  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  chancres 
humbler  in  form,  but  more  valuable  in  substance,  in  the 
clauses  of  the  Clayxon-Bulwer  Treaty  Avhich  deal  with 
commercial  equality.    There  is  no  need  to  refrain  from 


making  convenient  stipulations  as  to  the  employment  of 
the  Canal  for  trade  purposes,  because  it  is  conceivable  that, 
if  the  existence  of  the  United  States  were  at  stake,  those 
stipulations  might  for  a  time  be  overridden.  No  inter- 
national instrument  can  provide  for  rare  national  emer- 
gencies which  may  never  happen,  and  when  they  do 
happen  must  be  met  by  the  nation  which  they  concern 
accordino-  to  the  best  lio-hts  it  can  then  command.  The 
provisions  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  are  designed  to 
meet  the  commonplace  incidents  of  a  commonplace  time, 
and  there  can  be  no  need  to  vary  them  on  the  remote,  if 
not  improbable,  hypothesis  that  the  United  States  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  may  occasionally  be  the  theatre  of 
exceptional  events.  Fortunately,  the  common  sense  of  the 
American  people  seems  to  have  anticipated  Lord  Gran- 
ville's views,  and  the  argumentative  confutation  which 
Mr.  Blaine's  propositions  have  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  English  Minister  is  merely  an  echo  of  the  general 
contempt  with  which  they  have  been  treated  by  Mr. 
Blaine's  own  countrymen.  Whatever  effect  the  change  of 
policy  which  has  followed  upon  President  Arthur's  acces- 
sion to  power  may  have  on  the  domestic  politics  of  the 
United  States,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  their 
foreign  relations. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

IT  is  not  often  that  the  mind  of  Englishmen  makes  itself 
up  so  rapidly  on  any  subject  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  Channel  Tunnel.  When  the  subject 
was  first  discussed  in  these  columns  a  fortnight  ago,  hardlj 
any  decided  manifestation  of  opinion  had  been  given  either 
way.  The  conclusions  of  the  mysterious  "  military  autho- 
rity "  whom  Lord  Dcnsany  was  able  to  cite  in  the  Nineteentli 
Century  appear  to  have  acted  as  certain  chemical  agents 
do  in  producing  a  sudden  crystallization.  Except  persons 
interested  in  one  or  other  of  the  projected  schemes,  with  a 
few  others  who  prefer  to  be  eccentric  at  any  cost,  and  a  few 
more  who  are  pledged  to  the  simple  but  not  wholly  ra- 
tional course  of  holding  by  any  opinion  which  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  is  known  or  believed  to  oppose,  everybody, 
as  represented  by  the  public  prints  or  in  private  speech, 
seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  about  the  Tunnel.  This 
is  certainly  not  surprising  ;  it  is  perhaps  creditable  to 
the  national  sagacity  ;  but  it  is  not  so  creditable  that 
the  opinion  should  have  taken  so  long  to  manifest  itself. 
In  particular,  the  quasi-approval  which  high  depart- 
mental officials  appear  to  have  permitted  themselves  to 
express  in* reference  to  the  scheme  may  be  thought  to 
constitute  a  small,  but  real,  hardship  to  those  speculators 
who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  beguiled  thereby  into 
spending  money  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  believed,  will 
metaphorically  as  well  as  literally  remain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  The  joint  Committee  representing  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  War  Office  has  not  indeed 
yet  made  known  its  conclusions  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that,  when  the  scheme  and  its  consequences  are 
seriously  examined  by  persons  responsible  for  the  national 
defences,  consideration  of  it  can  lead  to  any  'out  one  con- 
clusion. 

The  extraordinary  w^eakness  of  such  arguments  as  have 
yet  been  alleged  against  Lord  Dunsany  and  the  shadowy 
personage  whose  cloak  he  is  requires  hardly  any  demon- 
stration. It  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  the  case  that 
some  expert  will  be  found  to  enter  the  lists  on  the  other 
side  ;  but  the  case  is  one  in  which  such  a  champion  is  fore- 
doomed to  logical  failure.  For  the  argument  is  not  that 
it  would  be  impossible,  or  even  difficult,  to  devise  means 
which  would  render  the  Tunnel  impassable  to  an  enemy. 
On  the  contrary,  nothing  would  be  easier.  No  paragon  of 
civil  or  military  engineering  is  needed  for  that.  But  the 
point  is  that  it  is  not  so  much  difficult  as  impossible  to 
guarantee  that  the  means  would  bo  certainly  used  at  the 
moment  of  necessity.  It  could  doubtless  be  arranged, 
without  much  difficulty,  that  the  Governor  of  Dover 
Castle,  or  the  Secretary  for  War,  or  the  Prime  Minister, 
or  any  one  else,  should  be  able  to  fiood  the  Tunnel  by 
touching  a  spring  at  his  bed-head  or  pulling  a  cord 
suspended  over  his  writing-table.  That  is  probable 
enough,  and  it  is  a  concession  large  enough  to  cut 
the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  most  ingenious 
engineer  who  may  be  at  this  moment  preparing  a  con- 
clusive reply  to  Lord  Dunsany  for  the  March  periodicals. 
Unluckily  the  question  is  not  one  of  the  feasibility  of  such 
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arrangements,  but  of  the  probability  of  their  being  carried 
out.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  could  and  would  bo 
carried  out ;  but  it  is  also  probable,  in  a  rather  smaller 
degree,  that  they  would  not.  There  is  first  the  old  danger 
of  mechanical  failure.  As  in  Congreve's  admirable  play, 
the  infallible  mixture  is,  somehow  or  other,  not  mixed  ;  the 
infallible  fixture  is,  somehow  or  other,  not  fixed,  and  every- 
thing goes  wrong.  There  is,  secondly,  the  still  more  pro- 
bable chance  of  treachery  and  deliberate  frustration. 
Lord  Dunsaxy's  prompter  has  undeniable  reason  on  his 
side  when  he  lemarks  that  every  general  staff  in 
Europe  would  know  the  secret  of  the  plans  for 
closing  the  Tunnel  before  they  had  been  a  week 
iu  o})eration ;  and  it  is  not  superfluous  to  point 
out  that  it  would  be  a  little  awkward  to  have  to 
flood  the  Tunnel  periodically  in  order  to  sec  that  every- 
thing was  in  working  order.  Lastly,  there  is  the  chance 
of  a  conp  de  viain  at  the  Dover  end.  However  small  the 
fractions  expressing  these  chances  may  be  (and  some  of 
them  are  not  by  any  means  small),  no  amount  of  ai'guraent 
vrill  make  them  non-existeut.  Therefore  the  stanchest 
and  most  ingenious  defender  of  the  Tunnel  has  to  meet  the 
fact  that,  for  an  insignificant  gain,  commercially  of  next  to 
no  importance,  and  infinitesimal  as  regards  personal  coin- 
fort,  England  is  called  upon  at  least  to  face  the  chance  of 
something  not  unlike  national  annihilation. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  of  the  case  that  the  more 
it  is  examined  the  worse  it  looks,  and  the  more 
concessions  are  made  to  the  promoters  of  the  scheme, 
the  more  inconveniences  are  seen  to  result  from  it. 
Suppose  the  means  of  interrupting  the  communica- 
tion or  of  protecting  the  Dover  end  to  be  infallible,  what 
would  follow  ?  In  the  first  place,  as  everybody  must 
allow,  a  vast  expenditure  on  fortifications,  a  considerable 
outlay  on  strengthening  the  garrisons  surrounding  Dover, 
and,  last  and  worst,  an  inevitable  series  of  panics.  The 
guileless  promoters  of  the  Tunnel  talk,  on  the  one 
hand,  about  international  courtesy,  and  on  the  other 
about  John  Bull  being  as  able  to  fight  as  ever 
he  was.  The  last  cry  is  sufficiently  absurd,  sug- 
gesting as  it  does,  with  a  combination  of  the  purest 
principles  of  commerce  and  chivalry,  that  John  Bull 
should  throw  away  his  natural  defences,  and  descend  like 
Thojias  of  Kent  into  the  lists,  to  contend  with  linen 
against  steel  for  the  heaux  yeux  of  international  com- 
munication and  the  Channel  Tunnel  Company.  But  the 
iutei'uational  courtesy  theory,  if  less  obviously  grotesque, 
is  perhaps  more  intrinsically  ridiculous.  Lord  Richaud 
Gkosvenok  apparently  thinks  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
France,  or  of  Germany,  if  she  happened  to  be  at  war  with 
France,  and  in  possession  of  the  Northern  departments, 
to  telegraph  to  Loi-d  Granville  or  his  successor,  "  Please 
"  flood  tunnel  ;  am  thinking  of  invading  you  at  twelve 
"  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night  next."  For  it  may  be  observed 
in  passing  that  the  political  complications  which  this 
precious  project  would  bring  about  would  be  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  relations  between  England  and  France. 
When  France  was  strong  there  would  be  a  panic  about 
French  invasion ;  when  she  was  weak  there  would  be  a 
jianic  about  her  actual  and  possible  invaders.  It  is  not 
so  very  long  since  uniforms  and  standards  which  were  not 
French  were  seen  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  English 
Channel.  But  the  international  courtesy  theory  has  plenty 
of  other  absurdities.  Would  it  be  internationally  courteous 
of  England  to  flood  the  Tunnel  as  a  j)i'ecaution  when 
Continental  matters  were  getting  serious  ?  Would  this 
be  considered  an  unneighbourly  act,  or  even  a  casns 
belli  ?  And,  if  it  were  not,  how  would  the  question 
stand  about  compensation  to  the  ardent  patriots  who 
are  now  longing  to  be  at  the  grey  chalk  and  to  do 
away  with  the  reproach  of  Britain  as  being  divided 
from  the  world  ?  Would  they  have  to  pump  out  the 
water  at  their  own  expense  when  the  political  horizon 
cleared,  or  would  the  public  have  to  do  it  for  them  ? 
Perhaps  Sir  Edward  Watkin's  extreme  anxiety  that 
the  nation  should  undertake  the  under-sea  part  of 
the  Tunnel  is  not  unconnected  with  these  consider- 
ations, as  also  with  a  certain  prescience  of  the 
unpleasant  demand  for  fortifications  at  the  Company's 
expense.  But  it  is  really  hardly  necessary  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  issues  of  a  project  which  is  simply  pre- 
posterous as  soon  as  those  issues  are  clearly  perceived. 
No  sneers  at  alarmists,  no  demonstration,  however  ela- 
borate, of  engineering  ways  and  means,  will  do  away  with 
the  fact  that  a  tunnel  would  be  a  more  or  less  probable 


source  of  danger.  Indeed,  the  more  ingenious  the  de- 
monstration  of  the  precautions,  the  clearer  is  the  ad- 
mission of  the  danger  without  which  those  precautions 
would  be  needless.  The  admitted  existence  of  this  danger 
means  more  than  the  mere  remote  possibility  of  a  terrible 
catastrophe.  It  means  the  near,  and  indeed  immediate, 
certainty  of  large  unremunerative  outlay,  of  frequent 
panics,  of  impaired  commercial  and  financial  stability,  of 
unnecessary  entanglement  in  Continental  questions  on 
which  England  can  now  look  with  the  security  of  one  who 
has  the  weather-gauge  and  can  engage  or  not  in  the  con- 
flict just  as  he  pleases,  of  increased  military  establishments, 
of  trouble  and  annoyance  in  endless  variety.  The 
microscopic  advantages  to  bo  set  on  the  other  side — a  little 
saving  of  discomfort  and  a  little  gain  of  money  to  a  very 
small  part  of  the  whole  nation — -only  require  mention  to 
show  the  huge  disproportion  which  exists  in  the 
accounts. 


THE  NOTICE  PAPER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

ryiHE  first  eighteen  announcements  which  appear  on 
J-  the  Notice  Paper  of  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
mind us  that  one  of  the  most  fertile  methods  of 
wasting  the  time  of  Parliament  will  not  be  touched 
by  any  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposed  changes  iu 
procedure.  The  old  array  of  questions  will  appear  day 
after  day  ;  and  no  matter  what  the  real  business  of 
the  evening  may  be,  there  will  never  be  any  certainty 
of  getting  to  it  until  a  couple  of  hours  after  the% 
House  has  met.  That  some  limitation  of  the  right  of 
questioning  is  needed,  nobody  except  the  members  who  see 
in  its  exercise  their  only  road  to  fame  will  be  likely  to  deny. 
Yet  as  Session  follows  Session  the  nuisance  constantly 
becomes  greater,  and  yet  nothing  is  done  to  check  it. 
Perhaps  Ministers  find  it  a  convenient  escape-pipe  for  the 
pent-up  zeal  of  private  members,  and  think  that,  if  this 
safety-valve  were  closed,  the  explosion  of  talk  that  would 
follow  might  be  still  more  diflicult  to  deal  with.  Nor, 
indeed,  would  it  bo  possible  or  convenient  to  abolish  the 
practice  altogether.  But  between  abolition  and  the  pre- 
sent extraordinary  license  somB  middle  course  could  easily 
be  found.  For  example,  the  questions  addressed  to 
Ministers  might  be  submitted  to  them  before  they  were 
printed,  and  they  might  then  appear  on  the  paper  with 
the  answers  in  a  parallel  column.  If  the  member  who 
put  the  question  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  answer,  it  might 
be  left  to  the  Speaker  to  say  whether  a  further  question 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Minister  in  the  House.  Or  it 
might  be  provided  that  no  question  should  be  addressed 
to  Ministers  in  the  House  except  by  the  occupants  of 
the  front  Opposition  bench.  In  one  way  or  another,  it  is 
certainly  time  that  a  line  should  be  drawn  between  mem- 
bers who  ask  questions  with  an  honest  regard  to  the 
answer  and  members  who  ask  questions  with  a  disguised 
regard  for  themselves.  Even  in  the  present  epoch  of 
chatter,  it  is  not  given  to  every  member  to  make  a  speech  ; 
but  the  member  has  not  yet  been  found  who  is  incompe- 
tent to  ask  a  question.  The  amount  of  distinction  to  be 
earned  by  a  question  is  certainly  not  great ;  but,  if  the 
most  is  made  of  it  in  some  faithful  local  journal,  it  does  at 
least  bring  the  questioner  before  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  lead  them  to  think  that  their  interests  and 
those  of  the  country  must  bo  safe  in  the  care  of  a  man 
who  will  not  suffer  a  Minister  to  do,  or  forbear  to  do,  the 
smallest  thing  without  reason  assigned.  Where  the 
temptation  to  ask  questions  is  so  generally  diffused,  it  is 
useless  to  hope  that  the  nuisance  will  die  out  of  itself.  If 
it  is  not  abated  by  some  strong  measure  of  repression,  it  is 
certain  to  grow  worse  every  year. 

The  eternity  that  belongs  to  hope  is  shown  by  the  re- 
apj^earance  of  so  many  familiar  notices  from  private 
members.  What  does  it  matter  that  the  Government  has 
already  provided  more  for  Parliament  to  do  than  there  is 
the  slightest  chance  of  its  getting  through  ?  Mr.  Peter 
Taylor  is  well  to  the  front  with  his  Bill  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Vaccination  Acts,  and  Mr.  Pease  proposes  to  take 
up  a  night  with  his  Resolution  against  the  opium  trade. 
In  the  silence  of  the  night  Mr.  Taylor  is,  no  doubt,  buoyed 
up  by  visions  of  a  millennial  period  when  small-pox  shall 
once  more  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
Lord  Hartington  is  prob;,i)ly  as  ready  as  Mr.  Pease  to 
deplore  the  "  dangerous  dependence "  of  the  Indian 
revenue  on  the  income  derived  from  opium ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, he  cannot,  like  Mr.  Pease,  be  content  with  pointing 
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out  the  danger,  while  leaving  it  to  others  to  devise  a  safe- 
guard. Dangerous  as  dependence  on  a  particular  duty 
may  be,  it  is  less  dangerous  than  dependence  on  no  duty  at 
all ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Indian  revenue,  it 
seems  as  though  the  tax  on  opium,  if  it  were  done  away 
with,  would  be  replaced  by  a  void  rather  than  by  a  substi- 
tute. Sir  Henry  Wolff  is  to  appear  this  Session  in  a  new 
character — that  of  an  advocate  of  benevolent  Socialism. 
He  will  propose,  on  February  17,  to  diminish  the  duties 
on  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  on  the  ground  that  they 
"  press  principally  on  the  poorer  class,"  and  to  com- 
pensate the  revenue  by  imposing  such  duties  on 
wine,  silks,  gloves,  and  other  luxuries.  Probably  even 
Sir  Henry  Wolff  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  all 
taxation  should  fall  on  the  well-to-do ;  but  he  will  be  hard 
put  to  it  to  justify  his  Resolution  on  any  other  ground.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  Conservative  members  should 
identify  themselves  with  financial  and  economical  delu- 
sions of  this  mischievous  kind.  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett, 
who  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  comprehensive,  proposes  to  call 
attention  to  the  foreign  policy  of  Heu  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Considering  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  embraces  at  least  two  continents,  a  less  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  the  question  might  be  preferred  by 
members  of  a  feebler  grasp  of  mind  than  is  possessed  by 
the  mover  of  the  Resolution.  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  perhaps 
well  advised  in  not  re-introducing  during  the  present 
Session  his  excellent  Bill  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient 
Monuments  ;  but  it  may  be  doiibted  whether  anything  is 
to  be  gained  by  passing  the  Resolution  in  which  he  pro- 
poses that  the  Government  shall  appoint  one  or  more 
Inspectors,  with  authority  to  report  upon  them.  An 
Inspector  who  has  neither  common  nor  statute  law  at  his 
back  will  be  more  likely  to  make  himself  ridiculous  than 
to  make  ancient  monuments  respected.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  motions  of  which  notice  has  been 
given  which,  provided  that  time  is  found  for  them,  ought 
to  lead  to  really  useful  debates.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
Lord  Henry  Lennox  should  call  attention  to  the  strength 
and  condition  of  Her  Majesty's  navy,  and  the  more  so 
because  the  figures  he  has  already  brought  forvvard  have  not 
escaped  uninjured  from  Mr.  Tkevelyan's  criticism.  The 
colonization  of  Borneo  may  be  a  most  admirable  under- 
taking; butitiscuriousthatthe  experiment  of  the  East  India 
Company  should  seemingly  be  about  to  be  repeated  with  the 
sanction  of  a  Government  which  has  protested  with  some 
ostentation  against  any  extension  of  empire  or  responsibility. 
At  all  events,  Mr.  Dillwyn  is  justified  in  calling  the  attention 
of  Parliamenttothechai'ter  which  has  recently  been  granted 
to  the  British  North  Borneo  Company.  Mr.  Edward 
Clarke  proposes  to  move  a  Resolution  which,  in  these  days 
of  obstruction,  might  have  been  looked  for  earlier.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  Bills  which  both  parties  wish 
to  see  passed,  when  the  necessary  amendments  have  been 
introduced  into  them.  The  only  obstacle  to  their  adoption 
is  the  difficulty  of  giving  them  that  amount  of  considera- 
tion without  which  they  must  go  unamended.  This  diffi- 
culty is  immensely  increased  by  the  necessity  of  taking  them 
up  afresh  every  Session.  The  work  of  the  year  is  lost  if 
the  Bill  does  not  receive  the  Royal  assent  before  the  proro- 
gation of  Parliament.  Mr.  Clarke's  Resolution  deals  with 
this  inconvenience  in  mucii  too  sweeping  a  fashion.  He 
simply  proposes  that  "  the  consideration  of  Bills  which 
"  have  passed  a  second  reading,  but  have  not  become  law, 
"  shall  be  resumed  in  the  succeeding  Session  of  Parlia- 
"  ment  at  the  stage  of  Committee."  To  this  plan  as  it  stands 
there  would  be  serious  objections  ;  but,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions, the  principle  of  the  Resolution  may  be  usefnlly 
accepted,  at  all  events  with  reference  to  particular  kinds 
of  legislation. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  features  in  the  notice-paper 
is  the  desire  shown  by  some  self-sacrificing  private 
members  to  take  the  work  of  the  Government  upon  their 
own  shoulders.  It  might  have  been  thought,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  question  of  the  county  franchise  and  the 
redistribution  of  seats  had  passed  beyond  the  stage 
in  which  it  can  be  discussed  to  any  pi'ofit,  until  the 
Government  Bill  is  before  the  House.  It  has  been 
stated,  with  every  appearance  of  authority,  that  such  a 
Bill  will  be  introduced  before  the  next  general  election, 
and  most  people  have  felt  a  sense  of  relief  at  beino-  de- 
livered from  an  annual  motion  upon  a  subject  which,  in 
its  present  stage,  is  peculiarly  unfitted  for  this  method  of 
treatment.  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  is  not  of  tliis  opinion. 
He  evidently  thinks  that  the  Government  need  to  bo  kept 


up  to  the  collar,  and  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to 
"establish  uniformity  of  franchise"  and  "redistribute 
"  political  power,"  unless  they  are  reminded — and  reminded 
on  "  an  early  day  " — that  his  eye  is  upon  them.  A  still 
bolder  effort  for  a  private  member  is  that  with  which 
Mr.  Dixon-Hartland  has  thought  fit  to  link  his  name. 
He  has  on  hand  a  Bill  "to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
"  Law  of  Bankruptcy."  A  question  at  which  the  very 
experts  of  the  Board  of  Trade  turn  pale,  and  which,  it  is 
secretly  whispered,  has  drawn  a  sigh  even  from  the  stout 
heart  of  Mr.  Giffen,  has  no  terrors  for  Mr.  Dixon- 
Hartland.  His  dreams  are  of  a  Session  all  to  himself, 
and  of  the  enjoyment  in  his  own  person  of  all  the  pleasures 
of  successful  legislation.  If  Bills  of  this  kind  did  not  go 
beyond  the  notice-paper,  no  harm  would  be  done.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  are  not  always  thus  modest  in  their  demands 
upon  public  time,  and  an  evening  is  sometimes  wasted  in 
rejecting,  on  the  second  reading,  a  Bill  that  ought  never 
to  have  been  brought  forward.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
House  will  in  time  come  to  see  that  the  proper  way  of 
dealing  with  these  measures  is  to  reject  them  without  de- 
bate upon  the  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  them. 


PARLL^MENTARY  SUPERS, 

THE  pavement  of  Piccadilly  is  up;  the  light  on  the 
clock-tower  at  Westminster  is  struggling  with  the 
fog  ;  and  Palace  Yard  is  frequently  blocked  with  a  con- 
genial crowd  come  to  view  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  These  are 
infallible  signs  and  omens  that  Parliament  has  met,  and 
that  our  "  Thyestean  banquet  of  claptrap,"  as  Arminius 
calls  it  in  the  carping  spirit  of  German  criticism,  has 
begun  again.  Our  noblest  institutions  are  once  more  on 
their  trial ;  "  the  world  doth  like  a  snake"  (and  not  a 
very  harmless  or  good-tempered  snake)  "  renew  its  winter- 
"  weeds  out-worn."  Tradesmen  may  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  of  increase  of  business,  and  no  one  can  question 
the  pleasure  with  which  members  of  Parliament  look 
forward  to  the  sound  of  their  own  "  most  sweet  voices." 
There  seems  to  be  an  attraction  in  Parliamentary  existence 
which  is  nearly  unintelligible  to  persons  who  have  never 
drunk  of  the  cup  of  the  CiRCE  of  St.  Stephen's,  nor  dallied 
with  the  golden  fruits  of  the  old  apple-woman  whom  Mr. 
Trolloi'E,  in  a  memorable  passage,  has  associated  for 
ever  with  the  loftiest  ambition  of  an  Englishman.  On  the 
face  of  it  there  seems  to  be  very  little  pleasure  (apart 
from  a  stern  sense  of  duty,  about  which  we  are  not 
speaking)  in  the  position  of  an  unconsidered  member  of 
Parliament,  representative  of  some  obscure  borough  or 
group  of  boroughs — 

oi're  TTOT  iv  :roXc'/iiM  e  oiV  cVt  fiovky — 

"  of  never  any  account  in  a  debate,  and  rarely  wanted  in 
"  a  division,"  as  we  may  translate  the  taunt  of  Ulysses. 
Such  a  man  really  seems  to  undergo  a  great  amount  of 
trouble  and  worry,  and  to  receive  very  little  gain  or  glory  in 
return.  His  constituency,  the  thoughtful  gi-ocers  and 
highly  respectable  butchers  he  represents,  have  their  eye 
on  him,  to  be  sure ;  watch  his  attendance  at  divisions,  and 
keep  him  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  zeal  in  favour  of 
marrying  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  of  not  vaccinating  his 
children,  of  releasing  the  Irish  patriots  now  languishing  in 
Kilmainham,  and  of  securing  a  new  pier  for  Little 
Peddiington-on-the-Sea.  But  though  public  attention  is 
usually  grateful,  this  peculiar  kind  of  notoriety  gives 
rather  more  annoyance  than  it  is  worth.  The  private 
desires  and  requests  of  constituents,  too,  which  pour 
in  with  every  post  are  really  among  the  most  wear- 
ing and  wearying  of  demands.  No  letters  are  more 
disagreeable,  in  the  long  run,  than  letters  which  beg 
for  small  favours — favours  that  can  only  be  obtained  by 
dint  of  taking  much  petty  pains,  and  by  much  personal 
solicitation  for  things  that  are  really  worthless.  These 
tasks  and  labours  are  all  that  the  majority  of  members  of 
Parliament  gain  from  thoir  connexion  witU  a  constituency 
during  the  Session.  The  nuisance  of  entertaining  worthy 
but  not  very  presentable  supporters  is  another  infliction, 
almost  worse  than  the  duty  of  constantly  attending  remote 
village  flower-shows,  and  laying  the  foundation-stones  of 
Muggletonian  Chapels  during  the  recess.  Can  such  toils 
be  recompensed  by  the  pleasure  of  drowsing  for  hours  in 
an  atmosphere  not  very  agreeable  and  wholesome,  and 
absorbing  the  cramho  rrpetita  of  all  the  speeches  made  in 
the  vacation  Y     The   same  tedious  round  of  one-sided 
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attacks,  and  of  parries  that  do  not  meet  the  assault, 
the  same  flow  of  eloquence,  the  same  Irish  shouts  and  in- 
sulting interrnptions  go  on  and  on,  and  even  these  things 
are  more  lively  than  the  droning  of  the  obscure  bores 
"who  catch  the  eye  of  the  Speaker.  Looking  at  the  existence 
of  the  private  HTfember  with  this  perhaps  jaundiced  glance, 
one  can  only  compare  his  life  and  career  with  that  of  the 
"supers"  who  stand  about  in  armour  or  in  trunk-hose, 
and  do  their  best  to  look  curious,  attentive,  and  interested 
while  the  first  tragedian  discourses,  or  the  comic  man  gets 
a  laugh,  by  pretending  to  catch  flies.  The  honest  "  super  " 
on  the  stage  is  not  a  very  successful  humbug  ;  he  is 
frankly  bored,  and  scarcely  conceals  his  indifference  to 
the  stirring  scenes  and  events  in  which,  though  he  is  not 
very  often  allowed  to  move,  he  has  his  being  and  gains 
his  livelihood.  When  a  play  is  not  entertaining,  some 
diversion  may  be  got  by  fixing  the  attention  on  one 
worthy  member  of  the  stage  crowd  to  whom  we  have 
ventured  to  compare  the  unconsidered  and  unobtrusive 
member.  He  sometimes  wakens  up  and  aims  at  a  little 
byplay,  just  as  the  obscure  member  has  been  known  to  cry 
"  Hear,  hear,"  or,  on  a  great  and  notable  occasion,  "Shut  up." 
But  as  a  rule  his  thoughts  are  obviously  elsewhere,  busy  with 
the  supper  that  awaits  him,  or  with  the  difficulty  of  paying 
his  rent.  The  silent  member  is,  of  course,  rather  more 
directly  intei'ested  in  what  is  going  forward,  because,  as 
far  as  his  rent  goes,  the  question  with  him  is,  how  is  he 
ever  to  get  it  paid  to  him  ?  And  on  the  very  off-chance 
of  that  event  the  debate  may  now  and  then  cast  a  gleam 
of  lurid  light.  Otherwise,  it  really  seems  that,  in  endless 
discussions  about  oaths  and  atheists,  and  Irishmen  and 
Egypt,  there  is  little  that  can  stimulate  his  languor. 

Thus  does  the  life  of  the  average  member  of  Parliament 
appear  to  the  eyes  of  puzzled  observers  from  without.  Yet 
they  cannot  but  notice  that  the  life  political  has,  even  for 
the  conscientious  supernumerary,  its  excitements  and  its 
pleasures.  Most  of  the  joys  of  members  appear  to  re- 
semble the  distractions  which  cheer  the  hearts  of  jaded 
schoolboys  and  schoolmasters.  A  kind  of  current  of  small 
jokes,  chiefly  practical,  trickles  through  the  level  and 
arid  fields  of  public  business.  Some  one  makes  a 
slip  of  the  tongue,  and  calls  the  Land  Commission 
the  Land  League.  Thereby  are  honourable  members 
greatly  gladdened,  being  as  readily  amused  as  were  the 
often-quoted  friends  of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus.  Or,  again, 
an  orator  says  "  Woodcock  "  instead  of  "  Woodstock," 
and  the  mot,  accidental  or  intended,  is  so  infinitely  fan- 
ciful that  it  bears  being  served  up  time  after  time,  and  at 
last  goes  the  round  of  the  comic  papers,  is  illustrated  with 
woodcuts,  and  made  immortal  in  verse.  Pbaed  said,  with 
too  much  truth,  that  members  of  Parliament  are  no  more 
than  "  Eton  boys  grown  heavy."  In  one  of  Thackekay's 
papers  mention  is  made  of  a  schoolboy  whom  the  writer 
took  with  him  to  the  pantomime  or  the  circus.  The 
ingenuous  youth  not  only  laughed  at  the  clown's  jokes 
while  he  was  listening  to  them,  but  bore  away  such  as  he 
could  remember,  and  took  them  out  of  his  pocket,  as  it 
were,  occasionally  to  look  on  them,  and  laugh  again.  And 
this  is  precisely  what  that  heavier  schoolboy,  the  member 
of  Pai'liament,  does.  He  chuckles  in  the  lobby  over  the 
fact  that  the  clock  stopped  when  Mr.  Newdegate  ceased 
to  speak,  an  event  which,  we  read,  "  provoked 
"  much  humorous  comment."  He  stores  the  humorous 
comments  in  his  memory,  imports  them  to  his  club, 
carries  them  to  the  house  where  he  dines,  exhibits 
such  of  them  as  are  suitable  to  the  lady  whom  he 
strives  to  amuse  at  dinner,  and  waxes  expansive  over  the 
same  excellent  jest  when  the  men  are  left  to  their  own 
devices.  If  some  one  has  sat  down  in  the  House  on  an- 
other man's  hat,  there  is  no  end  to  the  joy  of  the  unob- 
trusive member  for  Little  Peddlington.  If  some  excited 
orator  has  nearly  in  his  gesticulations  hit  a  friend  on  the 
head,  his  cup  overflows.  Then  there  is,  in  addition  to  the 
jests  of  St.  Stephen's,  a  vast  store  of  rumour  to  dissemi- 
nate and  discuss.  Other  people  are  aware  of  the  rumours, 
but  the  worthy  anember  treats  them  with  a  becoming 
gravity.  If  the  chief  of  his  party  has  told  him,  as  the 
Queen's  Speech  tells  the  country,  that  the  weather  has 
been  unusually  mild,  he  mentions  this  communication  to 
all  whom  he  meets.  These,  and  such  as  these,  with  the 
delight  of  conversing  endlessly  about  clauses,  and  of  being 
able  to  say  how  Mr.  Gladstone  looked,  and  whether  the 
tails  of  Mr.  Bead  laugh's  coat  have  been  neatly  re-adjusted, 
are  the  compensations  of  ordinary  political  life. 

Nature  is  rich  in  compensations.    Sometimes  they  take 


the  shape  of  directorships  of  new  Quicksilver  Mining 
Companies  in  the  Andaman  Islands.  More  frequently 
they  are  of  a  social  character.  The  season,  political  and 
social,  is  very  like  the  manly  game  of  football.  At  that 
pastime  the  object  is  to  convey  a  leather  ball  of  oval 
shape  from  one  to  another  goal.  But  there  would  be  no 
fun  in  this  if  a  band  of  opponents  did  not  try  to  make  all 
your  exertions  futile.  So,  in  Parliament,  the  game  is  to 
carry  a  measure.  But  the  real  sport  consists  in  the 
hustling,  kicking,  hacking,  shinning,  and  other  assaults 
produced  by  the  collision  of  parties.  In  society,  too, 
which,  with  the  new  season,  becomes  terribly  gregarious, 
the  game  is  to  get  "into  goal,"  so  to  speak — to  penetrate 
within  certain  portals  not  always  open  to  every  one.  The 
business  of  the  people  within  is  to  keep  out  new-comers, 
if  they  can,  or,  at  all  events,  not  to  admit  them  without 
an  exhilarating  struggle.  The  new  member  whom  last 
season  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  will  this  year  appear 
among  the  "  forward  "  players  at  the  social  football.  He 
will  doubtless  score  a  few  "  runs  behind  goal,"  and  will 
appear  as  one  of  the  social  "  supers  "  at  great  houses  ;  for 
politics,  like  hunting,  "  brings  together  people  who  would 
"  not  otherwise  meet."  The  injuries  received  in  this 
struggle  must  be  borne,  as  at  football,  without  wincing  or 
making  wry  faces.  Good  pluck  and  perseverance  are 
needed,  and  snubs  must  be  no  more  regarded  than 
"  hacks  "  are  at  the  Rugby  game.  To  a  passionless  spirit 
in  another  sphere,  or,  perhaps,  to  a  Huron  like  Voltaire's 
hero,  the  whole  game,  all  the  pressure  and  fatigue,  all  the 
hustling  and  hurrying  of  thene  w  season,  must  seem  very  inex- 
plicable. But  the  old,  old  game  must  go  on  while  the  race 
endures.  It  is  better,  doubtless,  to  like  the  sport,  to 
"  hurl  into  the  press,"  as  the  ilfori  Arthur  has  it,  than  to 
"  funk  "  injuries  in  the  crowd,  or  fail  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  entertainment.  The  sport  must  last  in  any 
case,  and  we  must  play,  or  look  on,  till  July  comes  with, 
its  heat,  and  stills  all  the  field  and  all  the  players,  pulveris 
exigui  jactu,  with  a  handful  of  the  dust  that  makes 
London  intolerable.  Then  we  are  scattered  to  the  downs 
and  the  sea,  to  that  kindly  nature  which  has  watched  the 
seasons  of  Babylon  and  This,  and  covered  with  grass  and 
flowers  all  the  ancient  fields  of  politics  and  pleasure. 


THE  ETHICAL  ELEMENT  OF  BELIEF. 

A WRITER  in  the  current  number  of  the  NiiieteeMh  Century 
has  raised  the  question  how  far  men  are  influenced  in  their 
acceptance  of  a  particular  religion  by  "  the  wish  to  believe  "  iu  it. 
His  conclusion,  if  we  rightly  understand  him,  appears  to  be  that, 
so  far  from  their  being  unduly  biassed  by  a  strong  desire  to  believe, 
so  that  the  wish  becomes  father  to  the  thought,  the  contrary  holds 
good  in  matters  about  which  they  are  really  and  deeply  inte- 
rested ;  the  strong  desire  that  a  thing  should  be  true — which  he 
distinguishes  from  a  desire  merely  to  be  able  to  suppose  it  is  true — 
would  make  them  rather  too  incredulous  than  too  credulous,  or  in 
other  words  would  lead  them  to  over-estimate  the  force  of  the 
rebutting  objections  from  a  fear  that,  after  all,  what  they  wished  to 
believe  was,  as  the  phrase  goes,  "  too  good  to  be  true."  On  the 
whole,  and  after  making  full  allowance  for  the  not  uncommon  case 
of  persons,  especially  women,  who  are  frivolous  and  volatile  even 
in  the  most  serious  convictions  and  concerns  of  life,  and  who 
would  assuredly  be  very  ready  to  believe  whatever  they  wished 
to  believe,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  this  view.  But  the 
question  we  propose  to  discuss  here,  though  a  cognate,  is  a  dif- 
ferent one.  Whatever  effect  the  wish  to  believe  may  have  on  a 
mans  convictions,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  we  conceive,  that 
they  are  to  a  large  extent  shaped  by  his  will,  or,  to  put 
it  more  broadly,  by  his  i)6oi — if  we  may  be  permitted  an  almost 
untranslatable  term  of  Greek  philosophy — by  his  ethical  temper 
and  the  ethical  atmosphere  he  breathes.  This  is  the  element  of 
truth  at  the  root  of  the  old  saying  that  "  every  man  is  born  a 
Platonist  or  an  Aristotelian,"  or,  as  we  might  translate  it  into  the 
language  of  modern  controversy,  that  every  man  is  horn  a  Catholic 
or  a  Protestant,  or  born  a  Liberal  or  a  Tory.  This  does  not  how- 
ever mean,  as  it  used  to  be  sometimes  interpreted  in  the  jargon  of 
a  shallow  school  of  latitudinarian  triflers,  that  a  man  is  no  more 
responsible  for  his  opinions  than  for  the  colour  of  his  hair  or  his 
eyes;  it  impUes,  indeed,  as  will  appear  presently,  a  very  opposite 
meaning.  Jiut  it  does  involve  a  denial  of  the  popular  but  entirely 
erroneous  notion  that  the  origin  of  all  serious  and  well-groimded 
belief  is  purely  intellectual.  Nothing  e.g.  is  more  usual  or  con- 
sidered more  natural  than  for  a  man  to  be  a  Tory  or  a  Liberal 
because  his  father  and  grandfather  were  Tories  or  Liberals  before 
him,  and  that  not  simply  from  his  thinking  it  a  duty  to  maintain 
the  family  tradition,  still  less  from  his  being  insincere  in  his  pro- 
fessions. There  are  plenty  of  examples  to  show  that,  when  a 
decided  change  of  opinion  "has  taken  place,  the  family  tradition 
will  be  thrown  aside.    But  as  a  rule  the  change  does  not  take 
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place,  and  for  this  obvious  reason.  Apart  from  the  vexed 
question  of  "  hereditj^,"  children,  so  to  speak,  suck  in  -with 
I  their  mother's  milk  not  merely  the  opinions,  but  the  tone 
and  temperament  prevailing  in  the  home  circle  in  which 
those  opinions  live  and  move  and  have  their  being ;  and,  there- 
fore, unless  some  strange  counter  influence  is  brought  to  bear 
&om  within  or  from  without,  as  they  grow  up,  the  inherited 
beliefs  become  part  of  themselves,  and  no  inclination  is  felt  to 
question  them.  But  the  same  holds  good  in  its  measure  not  only 
of  opinions  but  of  conduct,  and  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  infer 
that  a  man  is  not  responsible  for  his  opinions  as  that  he  is  not 
responsible  for  his  actions.  Both  alike  are  closel}^  bound  up  with 
character,  and  character  is  partly,  at  least,  dependent  on  ourselves. 
The  common  sense  of  mankind  does  not  hold  it  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  crime  to  plead  with  Tops}-,  " spose  its  my  wicked  heart." 

The  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  already  referred  to  is 
specially  engaged  in  discussing  the  etiect  of  a  wish  to  believe  in 
attracting  converts  to  Rome,  but  his  argument,  of  course,  applies 
equally  to  every  form  of  religion.    And  still  more  forcibly  does 
this  hold  good  of  the  question  now  before  us.    Every  religion  that 
is  worth  its  salt  has  not  only  an  intellectual  but  an  ethical  side.  It 
is  not  a  mere  bundle  of  abstract  dogmas,  true  or  false,  but  it  in- 
culcates and  tends  to  mould  and  strengthen  in  its  adherents  a 
certain  spirit  and  way  of  looking  at  life — whether  of  "  sweetness 
and  light or  otherwise — by  which  they  are  characterized  in  pro- 
portion to  the  genuineness  and  depth  of  their  belief.    And,  there- 
lore,  it  is  not  exclusively  a  theme  for  dialectical  acuteneis.  In 
the  fierce  controversy  which  raged  some  few  years  ago  in  the 
theological  world  over  what  were  called  by  oneparty  "  thedamnatory 
clauses,"  and  by  others  "the  minatory  clauses''  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  the  old  fallacy  was  reproduced  about  its  being  absurd  to  im- 
pute merit  or  demerit  to  intellectual  mistakes.  With  the  theological 
aspect  of  the  question  we  are  not  concerned  here.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  the  framers  of  these  clauses,  and  indeed  of  the  anathemas 
attached  to  the  Nicene  and  other  ancient  Creeds  by  the  Councils 
which  originally  formulated  them,  did  not  suppose  belief  to  be  a 
matter  which  had  no  connexion  with  the  will.    And  so  for  we 
conceive  they  were  entirely  justified  by  experience  and  by  the 
nature  of_  the  case.    It  is  always  hazardous  and  often  unjust  to 
say  or  to  insinuate,  as  was  much  the  fashion  with  a  certain  class 
of  writers  of  a  former  generation,  that  A  or  B  rejects  Christianity 
because  it  is  his  interest  to  do  so  from  his  immoral  life.    It  is  bad 
logic  as  well  as  bad  manners  to  apply  a  jn-iori  j  udgments  of  this 
kind  to  individual  cases,  with  the  details  of  which  the  critic  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  very  imperfectly  acquainted.    Bat  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  assert  that  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Chris- 
tianity—and the  same  might  be  said  in  its  measure  of  other 
creeds — depends  quite  as  much  on  moral   as  on  intellectual 
considerations.     This  is  implied  in  the  oft-quoted   saying  of 
TertuUian^  about  testiinoniuin    aninue    naturaliter  Christiana. 
Aristotle  insists  on  the  dilferent  kinds  of  preparation  of  mind 
required  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  different  branches  of 
inquiry,  and  how  in  some  cases  mathematical  and  iu  others 
probable  evidence  is  to  be  looked  for.    "  The  fact  of  revelation," 
says  one  of  the  greatest  living  champions  of  revealed  religion, 
"_is  in  itself  demonstrably  true,  but  it  is  not  therefore  true  Irre- 
sistibly ;  else  how  comes  it  to  be  resisted  ?  "    And  he  proceeds  to 
argue  that  belief  is  a  state  of  mind,  and  that  those  habits  of 
thought  and  reasoning  which  lead  us  on  to  a  higher  state  of  belief 
than  our  present  one  are  the  same  we  already  possess  in  connexion 
•with  a  lower  state,  and  that  accordingly  belief  in  natural  religion, 
and  the  frame  of  mind  which  it  induces,  is  a  pre-requisite  for  the 
acceptance  of  revelation.    '•  Those  Jews  became  Christians  iu 
Apostolic  times  who  were  already  what  may  be  called  crypto- 
Christians,  and  those  Christians  iu  this  day  remain  Christians  only 
in  name  who  are  nothing  deeper  or  better  than  men  of  the  world, 
savants,  literary  men,  or  poUticiaus."    The  argument,  as  we  re- 
marked before,  applies  mutatis  tiiutandis  to  other  forms  of  religious 
belief  also,  but  it  has  a  special  application  to  the  Christian  for  a 
reas_on_ noted  by  Mr.  Lecky,who  observes  with  much  acuteness  that 
Christianity  is  the  one  example  of  a  religion  not  naturally  weakened 
by  the  advance  of  civilization,  from  the  essential  coherence  of  its 
moral  and  dogmatic  elements,  inasmuch  as  its  "great  characteristic, 
and  the  great  moral  proof  of  its  divinity,  is  that  it  has  been  the 
main  source  of  the  moral  development  of  Europe,  and  that 
it  has  discharged  this  ollice  not  so  much  by  the  inculcation 
of  a  system  of  ethics,  however  pure,  as  by  the  assimilating 
and  attractive  influence  of  a  perfect  ideal."    And  he  adds  that 
the  moral  progress  of  mankind  can  never  cease  to  be  distinctively 
Christian  as  long  as  it  consists  of  a  gradual  approximation  to  this 
ideal.    But,  if  so,  it  follows  of  course  that  men  have  been  and  will 
be  attracted  to  Christianity  or  repelled  from  it  accordingly  as 
their  moral  nature  is  or  is  not  iu  sympathy  with  "  the  character 
of  the  Christian  Founder  "  ;  and  therefore  their  judgment  of  what 
are  called '•  the  Evidences,"  on  which  the  last  ceuuiiy  produced 
•whole  libraries  of  controversy,  will  be  quite  as  heavily  weighted, 
on  whichever  side  it  inclines,  by  moral  forces  as  by  arguments! 
Tom  Paine  tells  us  how  at  seven  years  old  he  "  revolted  at  the 
doctrine  of  redemption,"  in  a  sermon  he  had  just  listened  to  ;  that 
is,  there  was  something  in  his  moral  nature  antipathetic  to  the 
preacher's  doctrine,  for  of  evidences  for  or  against  it  he  could  then 
liave  known  absolutely  nothing.    To  adopt  the  phrase  quoted  just 
now,  he  was  already  a  crypto-'deist.    On  the  other  hand,  to  glance 
back  for  a  moment  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  fourth,  no 
reader  of  St.  Augustine's  Gnifcssiuns  can  doubt  that  the  sjreatest 
Chri:tian  thinker  and  teacher  of  his  age  was  mainly  influenced  I 


by  moral  and  not  by  purely  intellectual  influences  both  in  his 
early  rejection  and  his  subsequent  acceptance  of  the  Christian 
Creed. 

There  are  many  inferences,  ethical,  intellectual,  and  religious, 
suggested  by  this  view  of  the  subject.  But  we  must  content 
ourselves  here  with  dwelling  on  one  point.  It  cannot  safely 
be  assumed  that  the  religion  which  really  has  most  to  say 
for  itself  will  always  be  able  to  command  the  assent  of  the 
sharpest  intellects.  It  is  one  of  the  plainest  facts  of  history  that 
moral  and  intellectual  advancement  do  not  by  any  means  in- 
variably go  hand  in  hand.  In  the  words  of  the  eminent 
author  named  above,  "  neither  the  individuals  nor  the  ages 
that  have  been  most  distinguished  for  intellectual  achievements 
have  been  most  distinguished  for  moral  excellence;  and  a  high 
intellectual  and  material  civilization  has  often  coexisted  with 
much  depravity."  Indeed  in  certain  respects,  as  he  goes  on  to 
argue,  the  conditions  of  intellectual  are  unfavourable  to  moral 
growth,  and  hence  civilization  has  been  more  successful  in  re- 
pressing crime  than  vice.  The  fifteenth  century,  the  age  of  the 
lienaissance,  and  the  sixteenth,  were  in  dilferent  ways  periods  of 
a  great  intellectual  revival,  but  both  alike,  the  first  especially, 
also  witnessed  a  portentous  recrudescence  of  vices  supposed  to 
be  obsolete.  There  are  even  opinions  and  modes  of  thought 
characteristic  of  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization  which  are 
directly  inimical  to  the  temper  of  mind  to  which  religion, 
natural  or  revealed,  makes  its  appeal.  The  gentler  virtues  are, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  natural  outgrowth  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  it  does  not  equally  tend  to  encourage,  for  example, 
habits  of  self-sacrifice,  enthusiasm,  reverence,  or  chastity,  either  in 
individuals  or  in  society  at  large.  It  might  be  urged  again  that 
the  scientific  attitude  of  mind  which  is  fostered  by  modern  civi- 
lization not  only  does  not  predispose  but  actually  indisposes  it 
for  the  reception  of  moral  or  religious  beliefs  which  necessarily 
rest  on  something  short  of  mathematical  proof  or  at  least  difl'erent 
from  it.  But  we  need  not  enter  farther  into  detail  here.  It  may 
suffice  for  the  present  to  have  indicated  to  how  considerable  an 
extent  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  religious  belief  of  all  kinds, 
and  notably  of  the  Christian  belief,  whether  by  individuals  or 
communities,  depends  on  other  than  purely  intellectual  arguments. 
Logic  is  supreme  within  its  own  sphere  ;  but  man,  after  all,  is 
something  more  than  a  logical  machine.  Neither  was  the  Emperor 
Constantine  converted  to  Christianity  nor  his  successor  Julian  to 
Paganism  by  the  coercive  force  of  a  syllogism. 


"HOW  TO  ROB  YOUR  LANDLORD." 

ONCE  upon  a  time  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Scotland  there  was 
a  dinner  party — composed  of  the  inferior  se-s:  only — in  which 
what  a  recent  writer  has  called  the   "  savage  obs'ervance "  of 
whisky  toddy  set  iu  according  to  custom.    Men  talked,  and  there 
was  one  particular  man  who  began  to  talk  sport.    He  recounted 
various  anecdotes  of  his  own  prowess,  which  the  company  (with 
one  exception)  received  with  polite  and  good-humoured  accept- 
ance.   The  exception  was  an  ancient  man,  who  was  observed  to 
balance  his   toddy  ladle  with  a  clouded  brow  and  twitching 
fingers.    At  last,  after  some  more  than  ordinarily  outrageous 
Munchausenism,  a  fresh  story  was  begun.     "  I  started  some 
•ft'oodcocks,  you  know,  and  the  fact  is  I  missed."  At  this  point  the 
toddy  ladle  dropped  with  a  clang,  and  the  voice  of  the  aged  was 
heard,  "  I  believe  that.''    This  Uttle  drama  must  have  been 
unconsciously  rehearsed  twice  during  the  early  days  of  the  present 
week — once  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  night,  and  once 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  night  of  \Vednesday.  The 
Government  orators  in  both  cases  had  given  the  most  glowing 
accounts  of  the  progress  and  results  of  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
There  was  no  trouble  in  Egypt ;  Central  Asia  was  not  so  much  as 
mentioned  ;  the  state  of  Ireland  was  improving  to  that  degree  that 
positively  iu  the  last  few  days  not  more  than  two  bailiffs  had  been 
found  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  and  onlj'  one  young  woman  had 
been  made  to  swear  (with  a  pistol  at  her  forehead)  that  she  would 
marry  somebody  in  order  that  the  holding  might  be  kept  in  the 
family.    But  Lord  Carlingford  in  the  Upper  House,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  Lower,  had  to  make  confession  of  one  remark- 
able mishap.     The  Land  Commissioners  were  the  best  of  all 
possible  Commissioners ;  the  Secretary  was  the  best  of  all  possible 
Secretaries  ;  the  liegistrars  were  the  hist  of  all  possible  registrars. 
Law  and  Equity  were  perpetually  kissing  one  another  in  the 
Dublin  office ;  and  a  happy  people  were  blessing  the  Land  Act 
from  morning  to  night  (or,  at  least,  at  the  intei'vals  allowed  by 
the  practice  of  drowning  bailili's  and  assigning  viaria;/es  de  con- 
venance  to  young  women  at  mouth  of  pistol).    But  a  remarkably 
indiscreet  document  had  certainly  been  circulated  by  the  im- 
maculate Land  Commission.    Lord  Carlingford  "  heartily  con- 
demned "  the  ^pamphlet ;  Mr.  Gladstone  was  "convinced  that  a 
miscarriage  of  a  remarkable  kind  has  occurred."    On  each  occa- 
sion the  hearers,  however  sceptical  they  may  have  been  at  pre- 
cedent utterances,  must  have 'felt  inclined  to  echo  the  cry  of  our 
honest  Scotchman,  and  ejaculate  "  I  believe  that." 

The  heartfelt  regret  of  the  Government  for  the  indiscretion  of 
their  nominees,  however,  does  not  quite  put  an  end  to  the  matter. 
For,  as  it  happens,  the  persons  whom  the  Government  has  charged 
with  carrying  out  the  Land  Act,  and  not  the  Government  them- 
selves, are  the  persons  whose  conduct  and  probable  motive  have  to 
be  examined.    We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  this  famous  pam- 
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phlet,  which  seems  to  be  in  its  natural  and  original  form.  As 
such  it  is  headed,  "  How  to  buy  your  iarm.  Why  Irish  tenants 
should  sell,  and  why  Irish  tenants  should  buy,  and  how  they  can 
do  it  under  the  Land  Act."  It  is  stated  that  "  the  following 
appeared  in  the  columna  of  the  Freeman's  Journal,''  and  the 
imprint  at  the  end  is,  "Published  at  the  office  of "  that  paper. 
But  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  immediately  over  the  imprint 
there  appears  what  looks  like  the  author's  signature — 

The  Seci!ictary, 

Irisli  L.and  Commission. 

24  Uppor  jMemoii  Street,  Dublin. 

On  reading  the  text  carefully,  it  appears  that  "  all  communications 
to  the  Land  Commissioners  should  be  addressed  "  as  above.  But 
on  the  face  of  it  the  pamphlet  seems  to  bear  the  direct  imprimatur 
and  acknowledgment  of  authorship  of  the  Commission.  This 
might  be  only  a  clever  hoax,  and  the  Land  Commission  might  be 
perfectly  blameless  in  the  matter.     But  it  seems  that  their 
Secretary,  instead  of  being  put  on  his  guard  by  the  colourable 
attribution  just  described,  authorized  the  issue  of  it  as  from  the 
Laud  Commission,  had  it  printed  by  the  Queen's  printer,  and 
supplied  some  two  thousand  copies  to  the  Registrars  of  the  Cora- 
mission  to  issue  among  the  tenants.    This  is  the  acknowledged 
act  of  the  "  Secretary  of  the  Land  League,"  as  Lord  Carlingford, 
by  a  verj'  natural  mistake  which  is  constantly  recurring,  called 
the  Secretary  of  the  Laud  Commission.    As  for  the  contents  of 
this  remarkable  document,  a  very  few  extracts  will  show  their 
nature.     On  the  very  first  page — Lord   Carlingford  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  say  that  the  authorities  "had  no  knowledge  of  the 
objectionable  passages" — is  the  statement  that  the  Land  Com- 
mission is  instituted  "  to  bring  about  peacefully  in  Ireland  what 
.was  won  by  revolution  in  France."    That  is  pretty  well ;  but  with, 
perhaj)s,  an  excess  of  charity,  we  shall  let  it  pass.    Shortly  after- 
wards and  also  on  the  iirst  page — there  is  no  cover  to  the  pamphlet, 
and  any  one  handling  it  must  have  seen  the  proper  names — 
the  Irish  tenant  is   told  that  if  he  doubts  the  advantage 
of  becoming  a   proprietor,    "  then   he   doubts    the  doctrine 
which  Davitt  unfolded  at  Irishtown  and  for  the  teaching  of  which 
(here  the  page  turns)  that  far-seeing  man  founded  the  Irish 
National  Land  League,  the  most  widespread,  the  most  powerful, 
aud  in  its  etl'ects  we  believe  the  most  enduring,  organization  of 
our  time.    If  he  doubts  it,  then  have  Parnell  and  Dillon  and 
Davitt  laboured  and  sulfered  in  vain.''    A  little  further  the  tenant 
is  pressed  to  purchase,  not  merely  for  his  own  sake  but  in  order 
"  to  give  proof  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Association  by  which  the 
means  of  bringing  about  the  change  was  won."    Alter  a  page  or 
two  a  distinct  threat  is  given  to  the  landlord ;  he  is  to  remember 
that  "  he  has  now  no  probable  purchasers  but  his  tenants,"  and  a 
whole  page  of  transparent  innuendo  ("  outrage,"  "  Boycotting," 
and  "  No  Rent"  being  in  eti'ect  written  between  every  two  lines) 
is  devoted  to  showing  the  drawbacks  of  Irish  landed  property  at 
the  present  moment.  The  entire  pamphlet  is  written  in  this  spirit, 
aud  though  there  are  some  curiously  damaging  admissions  in  it 
which  we  shall  notice  presently,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  audaciously 
Land  League  "  in  colour.    But  for  the  moment  it  is  well  to 
summarize  what  the  Land  Commission  through  its  responsible 
officials  has  done.  It  has  asserted  that  the  object  of  the  Land  Act 
is  to  revolutionize  Ireland ;  that "  we  believe  "  ("  we  "  in  the  judg- 
ment of  ninety-nine  readers  out  of  a  hundred  being  Messrs  O'Hagan, 
Litton,  and  ^^ernon)  that  the  Land  League  is  a  great,  powerful,  and 
enduring  association  ;  that  "  we  "  claim  loyalty  to  it  from  the 
tenantry  ;  that  "  we  "  think  it  brought  about  the  change  (as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  did,  but  does  not  now)  ;  that  "we"  sympathize  with 
the  laboursand  sufferings  of  the  great  Davitt,  the  great  Parnell,  and 
the  great  Dillon  ;  that  "  we  ''  warn  landlords  to  sell  to  their  tenants 
or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  them  ;  and  that "  we  "  warn  outsiders  not 
to  buy  of  landlords,  or  it  will  be  still  more  the  worse  for  them. 
These  are  the  statements  which,  by  the  stammering  and  shame- 
faced confession  of  the  Government,  have  come  from  all  but  the 
highest   officials  of  that  tribunal  the  absolute  impartiality  of 
which  they  weary  the  gods  by  calling  them  to  attest.    By  the 
confession  of  Lord  Carlingford  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  officials 
of  this  body,  which  has  such  momentous  duties  to  discharge,  are 
either  so  stupid  as  not  to  understand  the  plain  meaning  of  printed 
words,  so  careless  as  not  to  trouble  themselves  about  that  mean- 
ing, or  so  deeply  pledged  to  the  revolutionary  cause  as  to  dare  to 
issue  practically  aud  almost  literally  in  the    Queen's  name  a 
laudation  of  persons  whom  the  Queen's  Ministers  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  imprison,  and  a  scarcely  concealed  threat  to  persons 
whom  the  Queen's  Ministers  are,  according  to  their  own  account, 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  protect  in  their  just  rights.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  natural  aft'ection  ibr  the  valley  of  humiliation  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  his  prompt  acknowledgment  of  the 
"  miscarriage."    But  some  at  least  of  his  colleagues  and  supporters 
must  have  perceived  the  extreme  awkwardness  of  the  evidence 
thus  given  as  to  the  untrustworthiness  and  haphazard  composition 
(to  use  no  stronger  words)  of  the  body  to  which  the  fortunes  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  have  been  committed  almost 
■without  appeal. 

The  disloyalty  and  the  dishonesty,  however,  of  this  remarkable 
example  of  "  publication  by  inadvertence ''  do  not  by  any  means 
exhaust  its  interest.  As  generally  happens  in  such  cases,  the  in- 
genious writer  has  overshot  his  mark.  He  admits  that  "  the  protits 
of  farming  iu  Ireland  could  be  greatly  increased";  that  there  are  "  a 
dozen  ways  of  spending  money  on  a  farm  which  will  bring  in  not 
2L  los.  [the  interest  under  the  Laud  Act],  but  double  and  quadruple 
that  rale";  and,  linally,  that  though  the  tenants  under  the  Irish 


Church  Disestablishment  Act  purchased  their  holdings  dearly, 
often  borrowed  the  purchase-money  from  money-lenders,  and 
have  had  disastrous  seasons  since,  yet  they  have  been  able 
to  repay  their  loans  regularly.  Now  we  should  very  much 
like  to  kuow  how  these  statements  are  compatible  with  the 
practice  of  the  Sub-Commissioners.  If  the  prodt  of  a  farm  can 
be  increased  at  pleasure,  if  it  aii'ords  a  safe  investment  at  14  per  cent., 
if  out  of  it  money  borrowed  at  usurious  interest  to  pay  a  high  price 
(that  is  to  say,  many  years'  value  at  a  high  rent  as  rents  go)  can  be 
repaid,  how  can  that  farm  be  rented  on  an  average  33^  per  cent, 
over  its  fair  value,  which  is  the  unavoidable  conclusion  from  the 
Sub-Commissioners'  average  reductions  of  35  per  cent  ?  We  should 
very  much  like  Mr.  Gladstone's  candid  opinion  (if  that  were  ever 
obtainable)  on  the  comparison  of  this  picture  and  that — the  picture 
of  the  Sub-Commissioners'  results  and  the  picture  drawn  by  this 
uncompromising  tenants'  friend  of  the  actual  linancial  position  of 
an  Irish  tenant.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  two  things  agree  very 
well.  The  anonymous  genius  who  has  got  his  seditious  and 
revolutionary  stuit'  circulated  under  the  patronage  of  the  Land 
Commission  tells  us  that  the  Irish  farmer  does  not  choose  to  make 
out  of  his  landlord's  land  what  he  might  make  out  of  it.  Professor 
lialdwin  strikes  in,  and  says,  "AH  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  assess 
the  rent  according  to  what  the  tenant  chooses  to  make  of  the  land." 
Now  the  conduct  of  the  average  Irishman  has  always  seemed  a  little 
mysterious  to  outsiders.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  he 
would  not  work  for  fear  of  his  rent  being  raised ;  but  as  the 
margin  of  prolit  was  sure  to  increase  in  proportion  the  reluctance 
seemed  unintelligible.  The  newspaper  scribe  and  the  Professor 
have  jointly  explained  the  mystery.  The  conduct  of  the  tenant 
as  expounded  by  these  two  oHicial  authorities  resembles  that  of 
the  owner  of  a  promising  race-horse  when  that  owner  is  not 
troubled  by  moral  scruples.  He  enters  him  for  this  and  that 
race,  and  takes  care  that  he  runs  very  badly.  lie  is  then 
handicapped  low  for  something  profitable,  and  he  "  comes  out " 
and  wins.  There  is,  however,  one  special  advantage  of  the 
Irish  tenant,  that  he  has  "nobbled "the  handicapper.  With  a 
rent  iixcd  at  hve-and-tvventy  per  cent,  under  what  malingering 
and  idleness  can  well  afl'ord  to  pay,  it  certainly  is  odd  (we  agree 
hero  frankly  with  the  writer  of  this  latest  Government  mani- 
festo, for  a  Government  manifesto  it  seems  to  have  been  in  its 
time,  though  it  is  now  disavowed)  it'  the  tenant  cannot  buy  his 
holding  at  a  valuation  which  will  enable  him  to  make  fourteen  or 
probably  forty  per  cent,  on  the  capital  which,  having  with  due 
care  and  thrift  abstained  from  paying  rent  for  a  year  or  two,  he  is 
able  to  put  into  it. 


THE  PARIS  PRESS. 

IN  the  number  of  the  Heme  des  Deux  Mondes  for  February  r 
M.  E.  Caro  sounds  a  lament,  which  is  well  worth  attention, 
over  the  decadence  of  criticism  in  France.    It  is  the  more  striking 
because,  as  will  be  seen,  many  of  the  vices  which,  in  his  opinion — 
and  he  is  well  qualified  to  judge — are  the  cause  of  the  waning 
force  of  French  criticism  are  common  to  French  and  to  our  own 
literature  at  the  present  day.    He  begins  by  limiting  his  subject 
to  purely  literary  criticism,  such  criticism  as  used  to  be  under- 
taken hy  Villemain,  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  Gustavo  Planche,  and 
Sainte-Beuve.    Twenty  years  ago,  he  reminds  us,  the  appearance 
of  any  important  work  was  a  sort  of  event  in  the  literary  world  ; 
it  no  sooner  appeared  than  it  was  the  object  of  thoughtful  and 
attentive  interest ;  it  was  carefully  studied,  judged  with  reflection,  ^ 
praised  or  questioned  according  to  its  merits.    Then  literary  criti- 
cism in  journals  of  any  reputation  was  as  carefully  looked  after  as 
theatrical  criticism  still  is.    Sainte-Beuve  was,  as  it  were,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  an  army  of  critics,  each  regiment  of  which 
was  thoroughly  well  manned  and  officered.    The  reading  public 
believed  in  its  guides,  and  had  every  reason  to  do  so.    The  critics 
on  their  side  were  not  of  course  infallible,  but  they  were  less  likely 
to  blunder  than  the  mass  of  their  readers,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
truth  of  their  judgments  was  in  proportion  to  the  pains  which 
were  taken  in  selecting  them  for  their  places,  and  which  they 
themselves  took  to  make  themselves  fit  for  their  office.    Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  M.  Caro  thinks  the  success  of  a  book,  whether  a 
novel,  a  poem,  or  a  critical  or  philosophical  work,  if  it  does  not 
depend  on  chance,  is  at  least  due  to  the  results  of  inadequate  judg- 
ment.   Of  course,  the  writer  says,  perhaps  too  sanguinely,  the 
ultimate  fate  of  a  book  is  not  afi'ected  by  causes  of  this  kind  ; 
but  meanwhile  "  on  assiste  a  des  succes  improvises  qui  ne  sout 
que  I'eti'et  d'une  violente  surprise,  le  produit  de  la  camaraderie,  le 
signe  d'une  franc-ma^onnerie  provisoirement  toute-puissante,  ou 
bien  encore  le  triomphe  de  I'efl'ronterie  combinee  avec  une  publicity 
sans  scrupule.    On  voit  arriver  du  premier  coup  a  des  fortunes 
scaudaleuses  des  oeuvres  essoufflces  et  modiocres,  tandis  que  des 
(Buvres  du  plus  grand  merite  ne  parviennent  que  tardivement  a 
sortir  de  I'ombre. '    Public  opinion  is  thus  left  without  any  re- 
sponsible guides ;  people  read  at  haphazard  and  make  up  theu* 
minds,  if  they  make  them  up  at  all,  after  the  fashion  of  other  minds 
equally  incapable  of  arriving  at  any  just  conclusion.    The  reading 
public  has  given  up  reflecting  because  there  is  no  one  to  teach  it 
to  reflect.    "Chacun  suit  aveuglement  la  vogue,  ne  s'apercevant 
pas  que  c'est  lui-meme  qui  la  fait,  sous  I'impulsion  do  quelques 
meneurs  subalternes."    M.  Caro  goes  on  to  try  to  unravel  the 
mixed  causes  of  the  degeneration  of  public  taste  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  critical  faculty  among  writers.    There  are  still  critics,  and 
excellent  critics,  but  they  no  longer  avail  to  control  the  irrational 
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impulses  of  the  reading  public ;  they  feel  more  and  more  isolated  ; 
and  many  of  them  become  discouraged  and  disgusted  with  their 
■work.  "  Je  vois  encore  des  juges,  si  Ton  veut,  mais  je  ne  vols  plus 
de  tribunal."  The  judges'  mandates  are  disregarded ;  their 
authority  is  individual  instead  of  being  part  of  a  _  fine 
system;  it  disappears  with  themselves;  "  elle  est  ua  accident 
heureux,  elle  u'est  plus  cette  institutioii  acceptoe  par  ropiniou 
d'autrefois  comme  une  discipline,  comme  uno  force  collective, 
comme  une  lumiere.  A  cet  egard,  tout  est  change."  One  strong 
reason  for  all  this  which  M.  Oaro  tinds  very  strong  in  France,  but 
which  we  may  confidently  hope  lias  not  yet  reached  English 
criticism  and  literature,  is  the  state  of  political  feeling.  As  it 
was  with  Bacon  and  Bungay,  so  it  is  now  for  difl'erent  reasons 
with  members  of  different  political  parties  in  Paris.  A  book 
written  on  no  matter  what  subject,  or  how  well,  by  a  member  of 
the  Extreme  Left,  will  find  no  favour  in  a  journal  devoted  to  the 
opposite  party,  and  vice  versa.  Further,  this  rage  of  literary  ox- 
communication  has  a  corresponding  system  of  even  more  absurd 
mutual  admiration.  Happily  the  evil  is  in  some  sort  its  own 
remedy.  Neither  the  blame  nor  the  praise  written  to  order  for 
political  purposes  has  any  authority.  "  Rien  ne  compte  plus  et  ne 
porte  plus."  Another  reason  for  the  barrenness  of  contemporary 
criticism  is  found  in  " lorganisatiou  actuelle  du  journalisme  et  le 
regime  d'improvisation  a  outrauce  qui  en  est  le  resultat." 
JExccptis  c.vciptendis — that  is  to  say,  a  few  journals  which  still 
keep  up  their  high  tone  and  character — the  state  of  the  press  and 
the  way  in  which  its  ranks  are  recruited  are  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  any  serious  discussion  either  of  men  or  books.  The 
functions  of  journalism  no  longer  include  either  stability,  or  the 
search  for  special  aptitude  in  contributors,  or  any  sort  of  appren- 
ticeship. Three  facts  force  themselves  upon  the  attention ;  the 
prodigious  increase  in  the  number  of  journals,  the  great  ease 
with  which  it  is  possible  to  become  a  journalist,  and  the  new 
habit  of  excessive  haste,  and  of  a  kind  of  idle  facility  which 
approaches  a  task  with  ideas  ready  made,  with  formulas  prepared 
for  everything,  and  with  a  rapid  pen  that  knows  neither  fatigus 
nor  obstacle. 

It  is,  continues  M.  Caro,  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  wliich  has 
taken  place  in  the  press.  Only  lately  one  of  the  few  journalists  who 
still  know  their  business,  and  do  it  with  complete  knowledge  and 
conscientiousness,  summed  up  the  matter  to  M.  Caro  thus :  — 
"  Formerly  there  was  a  small  number  of  journals  representing 
different  opinions,  all  edited  by  men  of  talent  and  responsibility. 
The  press  then  was  not  an  open  career.  One  had  to  show  what 
one  was  made  of  before  one  could  enter  it.  Now  all  this  is  changed, 
and  from  various  causes  the  number  of  newspapers  has  vastly  in- 
creased, and  with  it  the  number  of  journalists.  Any  one  who 
likes  can  now  become  a  journalist.''  This  change  may  or  may  not 
be  in  itself  the  unmixed  evil  which  M.  Caro  takes  it  to  be  in 
French  journalism.  That  a  state  of  things  which  is  partly  its 
cause  and  partly  its  effect  has  little  good  in  it  is  tolerably  plain. 
Formerly  every  contributor  to  a  paper  had  his  place,  in  which  he 
'•'  se  mouvait  avec  aisance,  comme  cela  doit  etre  avec  un  galant 
homme  qui  ecrit,"  but  he  felt  that  not  only  his  personal  reputation, 
but  that  of  the  paper  also,  was  on  his  shoulders.  There  whs  a 
certain  discipline,  a  sense  of  honour,  and  of  serious  responsibility. 
Now  all  this  is  changed.  Wealthy  patronage,  or  a  lucky  hit  made 
by  one  article,  is  enough  to  introduce  a  recruit  to  the  position 
which,  as  M.  Alphouse  Karr  has  graphically  told  us,  was 
hard  enough  to  acquire  and  keep  in  old  days.  Special 
aptitude  for  special  subjects  is  a  tradition  of  the  past.  "  On  fait 
de  tout  un  peu  et  au  hasard,  de  la  litterature,  de  la  science,  de 
la  finance,  de  la  politique  ou  de  la  strategle  ea  chambre,  du 
reportar/c  toujours  selon  I'offre  et  la  demande  du  journal  et  du 
public.''  lieportcKje  is  indeed  an  easy  enough  employment,  as  to 
which  M.  Caro  gives  a  conversation  between  a  friend  of  his  to 
whom  public  attention  had  been  directed  and  a  journalist  who 
"interviewed"  him.  "We  must  have  a  sketch  of  you  in  our 
paper  to-morrow,"  said  the  journalist.  "  Can  you  help  me  to 
finish  it  off?"  "A  sketch  of  me?"  "Yes.  AVe  must  give  it 
to-morrow,  or  else  we  may  be  anticipated  by  other  papers.  For 
that  matter,  it  is  practically  done ;  it  only  wants  the  finishing 
touch."  "  But  you  don't  know  me  V  "  "  No."  "  You  never  sa\v 
me  before."  "That  is  of  no  consequence."  "You  have  never 
read  anything  of  mine?"  "How  could  I  have  found  the  time? 
Besides,  what  does  it  matter  ?  "  "  Pray  how  have  you  managed 
to  write  a  sketch  of  a  man  whom  you  have  never  seen  and  a 
writer  whom  you  have  never  read"^? "  "Haven't  we  got  bio- 
graphical dictionaries  in  the  oihce,  to  say  nothing  of^'an  oral 
tradition  about  every  personage  of  importance  ?  I  have  written 
my  article  already ;  give  me  some  unpublished  anecdote  to  wind 
it  up  with."  "  An  anecdote  ?  I  haven't  got  one."  "  Well,  never 
mind ;  I'll  find  one  among  the  many  that  are  going  about  and 
dish  it  up  again."  "  I  warn  you  that  they  are  almost  all  untrue." 
"  What  does  that  matter  so  long  as  I  can  make  mine  racy  ?  " 
"  My  friend,"  continues  M.  Caro,  "  ventured  to  ask  the  journalist 
what  his  age  was."    "  Eighteen,"  was  the  proud  reply. 

How,  the  writer  goes  on  to  ask  pertinently  enough,  can  one 
expect  any  worthy  criticism  from  a  system  such  as  this  ?  The 
fact  is,  it  seems  to  him,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  new  generation 
of  journalists  follow  their  vocation  without  any  aptitude  for  it. 
They  enter  the  career  attracted  by  its  liberty,  in  which  they 
discern  a  new  kind  of  sport,  by  the  easiness  or  absence  of 
apprenticeship,  and  by  the  varied  and  sometimes  brilliant  prospects 
which  it  seems  to  open  up.  They  are  impelled  less  bv  any  literary 
taste  than  by  a  hopeless  facility  for  writing.    The  "result  of  the 


■unscrupulous  indiff'erence  with  which  they  approach  every  subject 
under  the  sun  is  amongst  other  things  that  "la  critique  tend 
de  plus  en  plus  a  se  transformer  en  uu  simple  recit  d'anecdotes 
sur  chaque  auteur."  It  takes  some  time  to  read  a  book,  and 
it  ought  to  take  more  to  judge  it.  The  journalist  of  the  new 
school  has  no  time  to  spare  to  these  tasks,  and  his  public 
would  have  no  time  to  read  the  results  of  his  labours  if  he 
accomplished  them  as  he  ought  to  do.  "  Let  us  have  anec- 
dotes, and  then  we  shall  all  be  contented.''  The  critic-reporter 
tells  his  readers  how  the  author's  study  is  furnished,  what 
his  habits  are,  and  so  on ;  and  if  he  does  not  know  he  can 
always  invent.  So  it  happens  that  constantly  "  se  debitent  de 
pretendus  portraits  litteraires  qui  ne  sont,  selon  le  talent  du 
critique,  que  do  brillautes  ou  pueriles  fautaisies  d'esprit."  Hence 
also,  thinks  M.  (Jaro,  comes  a  deplorable  increase  of  literary 
fetichism  and  pufl'ery.  Whenever  a  book  of  an  author  surrounded 
by  a  clique  who  find  their  pleasure  and  profit  in  idolizing  him  is 
about  to  appear,  all  the  trumpets  of  advertisement  are  set  blowing. 
You  can  go  nowhere  without  seeing  its  name  in  urint.  Sometimes 
the  result  is  a  terrible  failure,  and  sometimes  the  book  about  which 
such  a  fuss  has  been  made  secures  for  a  time  the  vacant  admiration 
of  foreign,  or  even  native,  readers  who  are  easily  taken  in.  One 
can  hardly  doubt  who  is  the  particular  author  here  aimed  at,  as 
we  think,  most  justly;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  that 
author's  remarkable  onslaughts  on  critics  M.  Caro  was  about  the 
only  one  against  whom  he  could  find  nothing  to  say.  M.  Caro 
goes  ou  to  assign  its  proper  share  of  blame  in  the  decadence  of 
literature  and  criticism  to  the  public  which  encourages  the 
degraded  style  of  journalism  which  he  has  described.  "  Le  public 
qui  favorise  ce  genre  abaisso  de  la  litterature  n'est  pas  luoins 
coupable  que  ceux  qui  la  lui  fournisseut.  Elle  est  la  condamna- 
tion  d'une  sociote  qui  la  provoque  ou  la  subit,  autant  qu'elle  est 
la  ffetrissure  d'une  presse  qui  en  vit,  en  attendant  qu'elle  en  meure 
comme  on  meurt  d'uu  poison  infaillible  et  lent." 

M.  Caro,  in  continuing  his  article,  discusses  yet  wider  fields  in 
which  the  mischief  of  the  present  state  of  the  press  is  at  work, 
aud  his  tone  seems  for  a  time  pessimistic  enough  ;  but  he  ends  up 
with  a  word  of  encouragement  to  all  ccrivains  scrieux  who,  as  he 
assures  them,  will  always  find  a  vrai  public  appreciative  and 
responsive.  We  can  only  hope  that  he  is  riglit,  and  that  the  taste 
for  rcportMie  and  succcs  de  scandale  is  but  a  passing  vanity. 


KING  CHARLES'S  HEAD. 

THE  difficulty  which  Mr.  Dick,  in  David  Copperjield,  en- 
countered in  the  attempt  to  keep  King  Charles's  head  out  of 
his  compositions  is  well  known  to  all.  Few  people  can  read  the 
newspapers  and  other  serials  steadily  without  observing  that  many 
writers  are  like  Mr.  Dick.  There  are  allusions,  or  anecdotes,  or 
illustrations,  or  odd  personal  traits  of  style,  which  recur  again  and 
again  in  leading  articles,  criticisms,  and  essays  of  every  sort — 
temptations  which  the  writers  seem  quite  unable  to  resist.  There 
are,  of  course,  plenty  of  what  may  be  called  public  King  Charles's 
heads,  commonplaces  which  every  one  knows  he  ought  to  avoid, 
but  which  few  writers  can  keep  entirely  out  of  their  productions. 
All  the  old  stock  Latin  quotations  and  stale  jokes  belong  to  this 
general  store.  It  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the  British  press  that 
people  and  things  are  still  said  to  be  "  conspicuous  by  their 
absence."  We  have  met  within  the  present  week  an  interesting 
"  aborigine "  straddling,  naked  and  not  ashamed,  ou  London 
Bridge,  in  a  leading  article.  The  Aborigines  Protection  Society 
ought  to  do  something  for  this  frightfully  overworked  client  of 
theirs.  During  the  coming  Session  many  speakers  and  writers 
will  succumb  to  the  seductions  of  the  Gracchi  (who  complained 
about  sedition),  of  the  Greeks  (whose  presents  are  not  always 
given  in  what  the  newspapers  call  bond  Jides),  of  that  liight 
Hand  (by  which  Troy  would  have  been  preserved,  if  at 
all),  of  the  conquered  cause  (which  pleased  the  poets),  of 
the  defenders  whom  the  peril  does  not  demand,  and  of  many 
other  tags  from  the  Ijatin  poets.  Already — yes,  already — a 
noble  lord  has  told  the  peers  how  Proteus  drove  his  dock  in  the 
direction  of  the  lofty  mountains,  and  how  the  Father  has  sent 
jani  sfdis  of  disagreeable  weather  upon  the  country.  These  are 
but  a  few  examples  of  the  common  stock  of  commonplaces  which 
we  ought  to  avoid  if  we  do  not  need  the  not  less  lamiliar  helle- 
bore or  a  voyage  in  the  direction  of  Auticyra.  Still,  these 
commonplaces,  and  the  joke  about  swapping  horses  in  crossing  a 
river,  aud  the  impious  opinion  that  they  "  didn't  knov/  everything 
down  in  Judee,"  and  the  anecdote  of  the  blasphemous  man  who 
once  found  himself  unequal  to  the  situation,  are  all  respectable, 
and,  as  it  were,  gentlemaulike  and  Conservative  commonplaces. 

The  other  recurring  tricks  of  anecdote  aud  allusion  which  beset 
writers,  as  the  head  of  King  Charles  beset  j\L-.  Dick's  imagination, 
are  private  property.  They  are  the  pets  and  favourites  of  authors 
who  think  they  have  invented  them,  aud  possess  a  kind  of  copy- 
right iu  them,  just  as  Mr.  Gandish,  iu  The  Xeiccomes,  claimed 
rights  based  on  first  discovery  in  "  Boadishia  "  and  her  daughtei-s. 
No  one  could  be  so  mean  as  to  appropriate  his  contemporaries' 
dear  old  stories ;  no  one  would  like  to  make  free  with  their  private 
narratives  of  old  Grouse  in  the  gun-room.  For  example,  there  is 
that  Western  fable,  very  laughable  in  itself,  about  the  man  who 
was  "  shingling  "  (which  seems  to  mean  thatching)  the  roof  of  his 
log  hut  in  a  fog  so  dark  and  thick  that — without  being  aware  of 
it — he  "  shingled  out ''  on  to  the  fog.   That  legend,  that  venerable 
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lep:eud,  wliich  is  jirobably  to  be  i'ound  in  the  Bollandists,  and. 
doubtless  owes  its  origin  to  a  flippant  remark  made  by  Ilam 
during  the  Deluge,  is  private  property.  Though  it  might  ba 
readily  and  easily  converted  to  social  purposes,  especially  while 
the  present  fogs  prevail  in  London,  it  is  commonly  reserved  by  ita 
owner  to  give  grace  and  sprighlliness  to  political  disquisitions. 
Possibly  the  spirited  proprietor  has  moments  when  he  feels  that 
this  really  will  not  do,  when  he  wrestles  mightily  with  his 
anecdote,  and  prevails  and  keeps  it  out  of  his  copy."  But  at 
other  times  it  vanquishes  him,  "  returning  like  the  pewit,"  and 
appears  with  all  its  familiar  cliarm.  Then  there  is  a  story  of  a 
copy  of  the  Odyssey  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Tennyson,  a  seedy  old 
Tauchnitz  copy,  from  which  the  Laureate  has  torn  the  margins  for 
pipe-lights.  We  know  that  Odyssey  now  as  well  as  its  late 
accomplished  author,  or  as  the  scarcely  less  musical  singer  in 
whose  possession  its  remnants  are  fabled  to  exist.  This  owner  of 
King  Cliarles's  head  is  also  to  be  recognized  by  his  singularly 
vague  ideas  about  University  matters.  He  has  a  theory  (which 
once  was  correct,  but  has  ceased  to  be  based  on  fact) 
that  Cambridge  classical  men  still  go  to  "  Shillito "  to  be 
coached.  Unless  they  went  to  Hades  in  a  black  ship," 
they  could  scarcely  enjoy  the  benefit  of  tliat  scholar's  in- 
structions. The  great  name  of  Mr.  Yardley  the  cricketer  is 
the  burden  of  all  the  remarks  which  yet  another  authority 
has  to  make  on  a  popular  and  national  game.  Whatever 
the  occasion,  be  it  cricket  as  played  by  Mr.  Eae  at  the 
"  White  Gape,''  or  by  Shav/'s  team  as  they  uphold  British  interests 
in  Victoria,  this  writer  daily  to  the  listening  earth  repeats  the 
story  (an  excellent  one,  we  grant)  of  Mr.  Yardley's  innings.  Some 
years  ago,  in  fact  while  Arminius  still  lived  to  reprove  and  correct 
us,  a  widely-circulated  journal  missed  few  chauces,  and  created 
many,  of  naming  a  typical  being  called  "  Mary  Jane."  "  In 
season  and  out  of  season  "  those  syllables  rose  to  the  lips  of  Leo 
Adolescecs.  Then  Mary  Jane's  dominion  seemed  to  be  over ;  the 
hour  of  playfulness  was  past,  and  the  irrepressible  words  were 
"stem,"  "'grim,"  "brushed  away  the  flimsy  arguments,"  and  a 
Pushtoo  term  "  Dugga."  But  quite  recently  old  associations  and 
pleasant  dreams  of  auld  lang  syne  were  renewed  and  stirred  in 
veteran  newspaper  readers  by  the  apparition  of  Mary  Jane  in  her 
familiar  column.  The  Daily  Teleiiraph,  at  a  magniticent  expense 
of  imagination,  has  proposed  that  a  monument  representing  "  the 
great  Queen  Elizabeth,"  "  the  good  Queen  Anne,"  and  "  the  great 
and  good  Queen  \  ictoria,"  should  be  erected  in  marble  near  St. 
Paul's.  These  ladies  are  to  stand  hand  in  hand,  and  will  recall,  to 
the  delighted  observer,  groups  of  the  Graces.  But  surely  Mary 
Jane,  that  dear  old  ideal  figure,  should  be  added  to  the  group — 
regiis  juncta  soroiibus.  The  four  ladies  would,  indeed,  resemble 
the  Graces  less,  but  they  would  irresistibly  suggest  a  friendly 
rubber,  while  the  figure  of  Mary  Jane  would  at  once  remind  all 
beholders  of  the  Bailij  Telegraph,  and  typify  the  peaceful  domestic 
British  people. 

To  return  to  our  enumeration  of  the  heads  of  King  Charles.  Is 
there  not  that  phrase  "  hands  ofi',"  which  daily  comes,  as  if  by 
dread  necessity,  to  a  powerful  pen,  and  which  daily  points  the 
same  terrible  moral  of  Glaclstonian  guilt  and  British  decadence  ? 
Yes  ;  let  it  be  granted ;.  all  this  is  correct,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
the  worst  and  weakest  and  most  reckless  of  men.  But  is  "  hands 
off"  to  keep  thrusiiug  itself  before  us  every  day  about  four 
o'clock?  Again,  there  is  au  allusion  to  ''lioaring  Girls" 
and  "  Roaring  Boys,"  which,  whatever  its  origin  and  the 
justice  of  its  application,  is  as  recurrent  in  one  set  of  columns 
as  allusions  to  Brillat  Savarin  are  in  another,  or  to  the  habits 
of  undeveloped  man  and  of  the  Mosquito  Indians  in  a  third, 
or  to  the  probability  that  the  English  did  not  exterminate 
the  ancient  Britons  in  a  fourth.  These  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples, chosen  quite  at  random,  of  the  way  in  which  writers 
fall  under  the  dominion  of  a  tixed  idea,  or  of  several  fixed  ideas. 
They  are  worse  off  than  diners-out,  who  generally  try  to  remember 
whether  they  have  told  the  same  story  before  in  "the  same  com-  j 
pany  or  not.  The  company  to  which  a  journalist  discourses,  ! 
though  a  large  one,  is  always  much  the  same.  His  tricks,  let  him  : 
fight  against  them  as  he  will,  are  sure  soon  to  become  as  familiar 
to  his  readers  as  the  anecdotes  of  an  old  gentleman  to  his  family.  I 
But  what  are  the  readers  to  do  ?  If  they  give  up  their  old  paper, 
they  are  probably  driven  into  the  arms  of  some  political  print 
whose  politics  they  do  not  like.  And  even  if  they  are  careless 
about  that,  as  careless  as  the  members  of  the  Irish  Club  which 
went  on  taking  in  a  Conservative  paper  after  it  became  Kadical, 
and  never  found  out  the  difference,  their  position  as  regards  old 
anecdotes  or  illustrations  is  not  improved.  They  only  travel  from 
the  friend  of  Mary  Jane  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  fellow  who 
"shing^led  out  "  on  the  fog,  from  the  student  of  the  manners  of 
Mosquito  Indians  to  the  admirer  of  the  "  Roaring  Girl," 
from  the  man  who  bores  them  with  Burns  to  the  scribe 
who  fatigues  them  with  Virgil,  from  the  friend  of  palseo- 
lithie  man  to  the  adorer  of  Mary  Jane.  There  is  really  no 
help  for  it.  The  manner  of  writing  which  Lord  Macaulay 
introduced  has  become  all  but  universal  in  journalism.  Now, 
even  if  Macaulay  himself  had  been  obliged  to  write  for  the 
daily  press  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  he  would  sometimes  have  re- 
peated himself",  and  have  dragged  out  old  stories  and  illustrations 
agaiu  and  again.  Much  more  must  this  happen  when  men  of  not 
a  fiftieth  part  of  his  reading  and  knowledge  of  books  have  to 
raise  crop  after  crop  of  essays  from  exhausted  soil.  We  all 
write  so  much  that  we  have  scarcely  time  to  read,  and 
ser.rcelj  energy  left  to  observe.    But  there  remains  one  field 


of  literature  to  which  the  flistidious  may  turn  and  find  no  old 
stories,  nothing  personal  in  any  writing,  nothing  that  tells  of  the 
man  behind  the  pen  and  of  his  favourite  studies,  special  experi- 
ence, private  interests  in  literature  and  life.  Here,  indeed,  are 
verily  no  illustrations,  no  flippancies,  never  a  sparkle  breaks  the 
smooth  Lethiean  waters.  One  uniform  dead  blank,  as  of  the 
steppes  or  of  the  arid  plains  of  Western  America,  will  console 
and  refresh  the  reader  tired  of  personality  in  literature,  bored 
with  jests  or  allusions  that  are  too  old  friends  and  have  outstayed 
their  welcome.  It  is  superfluous  to  indicate  the  sheets  where 
this  imbroken  and  impeccable  dulness  reigns — a  dulness  as  of 
leaders  that  no  man  reads  nor  hath  read  since  the  making  of 
the  world. 


THE  ELKCTKIC  KXHIBITIOX  AT  THE  CRYST.VL  PALACE. 

FEOM  the  very  beginning  the  managers  of  the  Electric  Ex- 
hibition at  the  Crystal  Palace  have  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  formal  day  of  opening.  They  gave  as  their  reason 
for  this  decision  that  no  International  Exhibition  had  been  nearly 
complete  on  the  day  of  opening,  and  so,  as  they  desired  to 
keep  faith  with  the  public,  they  had  preferred  to  trust  to  the  feeling 
of  competition  amongst  the  exhibitors  to  get  the  display  ready  at 
an  early  date,  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  formal  declaration  of 
the  Exhibition  being  open  at  a  time  when  it  would  probably  be  ia 
a  most  incomplete  condition.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  found 
that  the  want  of  a  fixed  date  as  a  landmark  and  stimulus  to  the 
exhibitors  has  led  to  laxness  and  indifference  on  their  part.  We 
have  before  spoken  of  the  long  delay  before  any  activity  was 
shown,  and  have  congratulated  the  Directors  on  the  period  of 
excitement  and  good  work  which  followed  ;  but  we  fear  that  there 
has  again  been  a  falling  oti'  in  activitj^,  as  but  little  has  been  done 
during  the  last  week  or  ten  days.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the 
exhibitors  who  had  begun  to  show  a  few  weeks  back  have  made 
considerable  progressin  the  developmentof  their  exhibits  ;but,on  the 
other  hand,  but  few  new  exhibits  are  yet  shown.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  fact  is  that  Mr.  Edison's  representatives,  who  begau 
work  in  theEntertainmentCourt  almost  before  any  other  exhibitors 
had  sent  a  single  workman  into  theCrystal  Palace,  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  throw  the  Court  open  to  the  public.  This  long  delay  in  the 
completiou  of  the  Exhibition  is  very  imfortunate,  as  genuine 
public  interest  is  being  thereby  gradually  diminished  in  the  under- 
taking, and  those  for  whom  such  an  Exhibition  has  a  technical 
value  are  wearied  out  by  fruitless  journeys  to  Sydenham.  We 
can  only  hope  that  some  means  may  be  found  of  influencing  the 
exhibitors  whilst  there  is  yet  time ;  for,  were  the  Exhibition  to 
be  approximately  completed  this  month,  it  would  still  be  of 
interest  and  of  use.  But,  should  its  completion  be  delayed 
longer,  both  its  value  as  a  financial  speculation  and  as  au  object  of 
interest  will  be  seriously  damaged — a  result  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted, as,  in  spite  of  all  adverse  criticism  of  the  scheme,  we 
still  hold  to  the  opinion  that  a  successful  exhibition  of  this  kind 
in  England,  even  at  so  short  a  time  after  that  at  Paris,  would  be 
of  the  highest  value  in  promoting  public  technical  education  and 
the  advancement  of  both  the  art  and  science  of  electricity. 

At  present  all  the  classes  are  so  imperfect  that  it  is  difficult  to 
select  any  one  for  detailed  discussion  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  incandes- 
cent lighting  is  the  branch  of  practical  electricity  which  will  be 
most  suited  for  notice,  although  Mr.  Swan's  lamps  are  not  yet 
exhibited.  We  may,  however,  in  discussing  this  matter,  take  the 
lighting  of  the  Savoy  Theatre  as  the  best  possible  represen- 
tation of  Mr.  Swan's  method,  The  other  rival  systems  of  Edison, 
Maxim,  and  Lane  Eox  are  now  being  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
It  is,  of  course,  almost  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the 
relative  merits  of  these  different  methods  of  lighting  by  incan- 
descence. They  all  possess  this  feature  in  common — that  the  lamp 
used  consists  of  a  filament  of  hard  carbon  enclosed  in  a  glass  bulb, 
which  is  exhausted  of  air  until  the  interior  pressure  is  about  one- 
millionth  of  an  atmosphere,  the  carbon  filament  beiug  heated  by 
the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity.  The  diU'erences  between 
them,  apart  from  detads  of  construction  of  the  lamps,  are  iu  the 
material  from  which  the  carbon  filament  is  prepared  and  the 
different  forms  given  to  it.  Thus  Mr.  Lane  Eox  prepares  his 
carbon  from  a  thread  of  flax,  Mr.  Edison  uses  a  strip  of 
bamboo,  and  Mr.  Swan  uses  cotton  prepared  by  immersion  in 
sulphuric  acid  so  as  to  convert  it  into  vegetable  parchment.  In 
all  these  systems  the  filament,  after  being  carbonized,  is  put  in  its 
place  in  the  lamp,  and  wheu  the  exhaustion  is  complete,  is  slowly 
and  cautiously  heated  by  a  current  of  electricity,  whilst  the  ex- 
hausting apparatus  is  kept  at  work  so  as  to  expel  and  remove  any 
gas  which  may  be  occluded  by  the  carbon.  The  Maxim  system  of 
preparing  the  carbon  is  rather  ditt'erent.  The  original  filament  is 
made  of  carbonized  cardboard,  and  after  the  lamp  is  exhausted,  it 
is  filled  with  hydrocarbon  vapour  and  re-exhausted ;  this  opera- 
tion is  repeated  several  times,  and  then  the  globe  is  finally  ex- 
hausted to  about  the  usual  pressure.  This  idea  of  trying  to  produce 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrocarbon  in  the  lamp  had  also  occurred  to  Mr. 
Lane  Fo.x,  who,  we  believe,  has  abandoned  it,  having  been  unable  to 
get  any  good  results  from  the  process.  All  the  known  I'orms  of  incan- 
descent lamps  tend  sooner  or  later  to  decay.  The  residual  gas  in  the 
globe  acts  chemicall}'  on  the  hot  carbon,  forming  certain  com- 
pounds, which  are  agaiu  split  up  by  the  heat,  the  result  beiug 
that  the  carbou  filament  is  eaten  away,  and  a  black  deposit  of 
carbon  forms  upon  the  glass.  The  questions  of  the  life  of  the 
lamp  and  the  candle-power  produced  per  horse-power  expended 
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^can,  of  course,  only  te  determined  by  careful  and  long-continued 
■quantitative  experiments.  But,  if  we  take  tlie  effect  produced  by 
j  tlie  lamp  as  a  rough  test  of  its  value,  we  can  arrive  at  an  ap- 
proximate result.  This  test  is  not  quite  so  unf:iir  as  it 
seems,  because  we  may  be  sure  that  at  exhibitions  and 
r" private  views"  the  lamps  are  being  pressed  to  their  utmost, 
so  that  thuir  relative  brilliancy  is  some  guide  to  their  relative 
durabilitj'.  On  these  grounds  we  should  arrange  the  different 
lamps  in  order  of  merit  as  follows : — Maxim  and  Swan  first,  with 
some  advantage  to  the  Maxim  ;  next  Edison  ;  and  last  Lane-Fox. 
(i  If  we  look  at  \hese  lights  in  action,  we  shall  lind  that  we  can  bear 

I to  look  at  the  Lane-Fox  lamp  easily,  and  that  we  can  see  the  shape 
of  the  carbon  filament ;  and,  further,  we  have  never  seen  the  colour 
other  than  a  bright  red.    In  the  Edison  lamp,  again,  the  shape  of 
the  filament  can  be  distinctly  seen  ;  but  here  the  colour  is  white. 
In  the  Swan  lamp  the  filament  glows  with  so  brilliant  a  white 
light  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  its  form  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  painful 
to  look  at  the  lamp  at  all.    The  same  effect  is  seen  in  the  Maxim 
I  lamp ;  but  we  fancy  that  the  light  is  rather  more  brilliant  than  in 
I  the  Swan  lamp,    it  is  said  that  by  the  Maxim  method  lights  of 
j«  even  two  hundred  caudle-power  have  been  produced  ;  but  we  have 
!   no  information  as  to  how  long  the  lamps  bore  the  very  high  tem- 
I   perature  necessary  to  produce  such  a  result.    However,  in  practice 
we  find  that  the  incandescent  lamps  generally  give  about  fifteen 
'  to  twenty  candles  per  lamp,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  about  ten  lamps 
of  fifteen-caudle  power  each  can  be  kept  going  to  each  horse-power 
indicated. 

,  In  discussing  the  relative  value  of  incandescent  lamps,  of 
courie  we  can  only  judge  of  them  on  their  merits ;  but  we 
can  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  IMr.  Swan  was  not  only 

'  the  first  to  produce  any  lamp  at  all  like  those  of  the  modern 
types,  but  has  also,  by  diligent  and  intelligent  experiments,  kept 
always  well  in  the  front,  and  that  at  present  his  lamp  is  one 
of  the  best  known.  In  connexion  with  this  subject  we  may 
notice  the  great  advance  of  decorative  art  as  applied  to  incan- 
descent lighting  since  the  time  of  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Except  Mr. 
Swan's  chandelier,  or  "electrolier,"  as  the  advertisements  now  have 
it,  there  was  no  attempt  at  any  novel  or  beautiful  arrangement  for 
the  new  light.  At  the  Crystal  Palace,  however,  Mr.  Edison  shows 
in  the  concert-room  a  chandelier  of  coloured  glass  ia  the  form  of  a 
bouquet  of  flowers,  each  flower  having  one  lamp  in  it ;  and  the 
British  Electric  Light  and  Power  Generator  Company  show  a 
most  beautiful  arrangement — a  tall  cluster  of  stems,  ending  in 
convolvulus-shaped  bells,made  of  clear  opalescent  glass,  with  Ma.xim 
lamps  in  the  bells.    The  effect  of  this  is  most  pleasing. 

The  War  Oflice  exhibit  is  now  in  place,  and,  like  that  of  the  Post 
Office  and  some  other  exhibitors,  is  in  charge  of  a  skilled  attendant. 
"We  believe  that  the  authorities  have  wisely  not  sent  the  latest  and 
most  important  appliances ;  at  all  events,  there  is  but  little 
to  be  seen  that  is  absolutely  new.  The  instruments  are  all 
well  made,  and  all  the  details  of  cable  waggons,  mountain 
and  "field  telegraphs,  tools,  &c.,  are  well  designed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  dift'erent  equipments  show  that  compactness, 
strength,  and  general  workmanlike  appearance  with  which  Ave 
are  familiar  in  all  our  English  military  material.  The  only 
thing  exhibited  with  which  civilian  electricians  are  not  fami- 
liar is  the  torpedo  apparatus.  At  the  top  of  the  torpedo, 
■which  is  moored  some  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  is 
a  round  heavy  disc  of  metal  supported  by  a  long  stiff  elastic  rod, 
and  surrounded  by  a  metallic  ring.  So  long  as  the  torpedo  is  only 
moved  by  waves  and  currents  in  the  water,  the  disc  does  not  move 
independently  of  the  torpedo.  But  the  shock  given  by  a  vessel 
in  striking  it  causes  the  disc  to  vibrate  and  touch  the  surrounding 
ring,  thus  completing  an  electric  circuit,  and  so  ringing  a  bell  and 
dropping  a  corresponding  indicator  on  shore.  The  dro])ping  of  the 
indicator  puts  the  torpedo  into  the  firing  circuit,  which  can 
be  completed  by  inserting  a  ''firing  plug,''  if  the  vessel  be 
that  of  an  enemy.  This  method  has  obvious  advantages  over  the 
older  plan  of  having  two  breaks  in  the  circuit  at  distant 
stations,  and  sighting  the  position  of  the  vessel  and  torpedo  by 
theodolites,  which,  of  course,  required  constant  attention,  and  was 
of  but  little  greater  value  by  night  than  the  still  older  plan  of  marking 
the  positions  of  the  torpedo  on  the  table  oTa  Camera  Obscura  of  the 
seaside  watering-place  type,  and  watching  the  movements  of  the 
image  of  the  vessel  as  it  passed  amongst  them.  As  yet,  our  War 
Department  seems  to  have  made  no  provision  for  field  telephones, 
but  relies  almost  entirely  on  the  Morse  system  for  telegraphy,  in 
most  cases  using  the  "  sounder,"  in  which  the  message  is  read  by 
the  ear  from  the  click  of  the  armature.  This  instrument  is,  of 
course,  vvell  adapted  for  military  purposes.  It  is  quickly  read, 
and  requires  no  winding  up  or  oiLier  attention,  so  that  it  is  always 
ready  lor  use.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  one  delect,  which 
makes  us  regret  to  see  how  very  extensively  it  has  been  adopted 
by  the  department ;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  permanent  automatic 
record  of  the  messages  which  pass  through  it.  The  Morse  re- 
cording instruments  are  larger,  and  do  require  winding  up  and 
attention  ;  but,  as  every  message  is  printed,  it  becomes  more  pos- 
sible to  fix  the  responsibility  in  case  of  any  mistake  being  made; 
and,  further,  this  printed  message  can  be  read  even  bv  a  deaf 
operator.  In  civil  telegraphy  this  is  )iot  so  much  a  matter  of 
moment ;  but  in  military  telegraphy  is  of  great  importance, 
because  in  the  fever  countries,  where  the  British  armv  is  so  often 
called  upon  to  act,  the  quantity  of  quinine  which  it"  is  necessary 
to  administer  to  the  m-eii  frequently  makes  them  absolutely  deaf. 
Were  Morse  recording  instruments  used,  it  would  be  quite  simple 
t'j  treat  them  as  sounders  for  ordinary  purposes,  only  winding  up 


the  recording  machinery  when  it  was  wanted.  The  heliograph, 
which  has  done  such  good  service  in  the  late- campaigns,  is  also 
shown ;  one  instrument  being  exhibited  of  the  new  type,  with 
two  mirrors,  one  being  adjustable,  so  that  signalling  by  sunlight 
can  be  carried  ou  in  any  desired  direction,  whatever  may  be  the 
position  of  the  sun.  For  night  work  the  oxyhydrogeii  light  is 
used,  and  the  lantern  employed  for  the  purpose  is  also  exhibited. 

On  the  whole,  this  exhibit  is  of  groat  interest,  and  it  is  now 
described  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Catalogue  which  has  just 
been  published. 


A  LONDO\'  FOG. 

DENSE  fogs  in  February  are  disagreeable  phenomena,  and  maybe 
due  to  peculiar  atmospherical  conditions.  But  there  seems  to  be 
no  denying  that  the  proverbial  "  London  fogs  ''have  been  becoming 
of  late  years  more  frequent  and  more  impenetrable.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at,  since  the  metrojjolis  is  rapidly  expanding,  square 
leagues  of  the  surrounding  suburban  country  are  being  covered 
with  streets  and  closely  crowded  villas,  industrial  activity  is 
greater  than  ever,  and  more  steamships  come  up  the  river  every 
year ;  while  householders  and  manufacturers,  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  freeborn  Britons  and  their  inveterate  attachment  to 
old-fashioned  ways,  consume  their  fuel  with  few  of  the  ap- 
pliances so  strenuously  advocated  by  Smoke  Abatement  Asso- 
ciations. And  there  are  other  causes  which  conspire  to  plunge 
London  periodically  into  obscurity.  A  contemporary  lately 
pointed  out  what  is  apparently'  forgotten,  although  it  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  obvious,  that  Loudon  is  really  au  overgrown  port, 
not  many  miles  removed,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  a  swampy  estuary 
and  marshy  sea-shores.  The  fogs  from  the  North  Sea  which 
gather  thickly  about  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  follow  the  flow 
of  the  tide,  which  ascends  far  above  the  bridges.  "When  a  sea 
fog  becomes  blended  with  the  canopies  of  smoke  which  have 
been  hanging  low  under  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  atmosphere,  the 
result  is  a  concentrated  "  London  particular."  Moreover,  what 
must  be  a  costly  calamity  in  any  case  is  aggravated  just  where  the 
incessant  traffic  is  most  important.  In  London,  unlike  the  Conti- 
nental capitals,  the  great  railway  Companies  have  carried  their 
lines  into  the  very  heart  of  the  City.  And  along  the  lines,  where 
the  choke  of  the  converging  trains  is  perpetual,  there  are  a  suc- 
cession of  open-air  fires  kept  blazing  by  the  side  of  the  rails.  It  is 
quite  right  that  the  managers  should  see  to  the  comfort  of  their 
servants ;  but  these  fires  seem  to  be  made  of  inferior  coal,  and 
each  sends  out  black  wreaths  of  unwholesome  vapour,  which 
deepen  the  surrounding  darkness,  while  they  half  stifle  unfortunate 
passengers.  The  result  of  these  combined  causes  is  that  Londoners 
are  condemned  for  the  time  to  live  and  gasp  in  an  Egyptian  dark- 
ness ;  and,  while  most  of  them  suffer  in  pocket  or  in  health,  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  aged  and  the  feeble  must  be  paying  the 
penalty  with  their  lives.  And,  what  with  the  paralysis  of  traffic 
and  the  waste  of  precious  time,  the  money  cost  of  each  fog  must  be 
enormous. 

Our  fogs  are  only  too  frequent,  as  we  have  good  reason  to 
know  ;  but  happily  a  fog  like  that  of  last  Saturday  is  almost 
without  example.  As  the  full  intensity  of  its  effects  can- 
not be  realized  by  those  inhabitants  of  the  W'est  who  can 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses  with  lighted  candles,  some 
notes  of  an  unlucky  travellers  experiences  may  not  be  uninte- 
resting. The  afternoon  was  damp  and  raw  down  in  the  country ; 
not  only  was  there  a  heavy  sea  fog  rolling  up  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  but  thick  vapours  were  rising  from  the  clay  fields  in  the 
low-lying  districts.  So  that  everything  was  combining  to  make 
obscurity  more  obscure.  Approaching  town  by  the  South- 
Eastern,  by  the  downs  and  through  the  chalk  formations  near 
Caterham  Junction,  there  was  no  cause  for  delays  ;  though  an  oc- 
casional check,  in  answer  to  a  block  signal,  gave  warning  of  what 
luight  be  expected  later.  It  was  after  the  traiu  had  been 
slowing  "  steadily  on  passing  Croydon  that  passengers  began  to 
summon  philosophy  to  their  aid,  and  pull  themselves  together  for 
the  practice  of  patience.  Then  stoppage  succeeded  stoppage,  each 
seeming  to  be  prolonged  indefinite!}'.  In  absolute  ignorance  of 
your  whereabouts,  yon  resigned  yourself  to  a  sense  of  utter 
helplessness,  for  there  was  no  means  of  communicating  with  the 
torpid  officials,  who,  after  all,  could  have  thrown  little  light  upon 
the  prospect.  Any  number  of  trains  might  be  blocked  in  front; 
and  it  became  a  question  whether  progress  at  any  pace  would  be 
practicable,  "i'ou  were  inclined  to  doubt  it  if  you  looked  out  at 
the  window.  For  nothing  was  to  be  distinguished,  even  before 
the  shades  of  evening  had  fairly  fallen,  but  a  dripping  darkness, 
faintly  illuminated  tor  a  foot  or  two  by  a  I'eeble  reflection  of  the 
dim  carriage  lamp.  As  we  crawled  on  towards  the  City  by  very 
easy  stages,  there  was  more  animation  iu  the  sounds  and  even  in  the 
sights.  It  is  true  that  not  a  glimmer  was  to  be  seen  of  the  side- 
lights of  London  ;  but  now  and  again  you  became  aware  of  the  blaze 
of  one  of  the  fires  which,  though  actually  within  a  couple  of  yards  of 
the  carriage  step,  sliowed  like  a  beacon-light  flickering  from  some 
remote  distance  through  a  fogbank.  Occasionally  something  like 
a  nebulous  constellation  twinkling  overhead  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  probably  we  might  be  sliding  past  a  platform. 
And  the  hoarse  voices  of  children  of  the  mist  confirmed  this 
idea  as  railway  watchers  on  duty  hailed  the  train,  inquiring  whence 
it  came,  or  exchanging  untimely  chaff  with  the  engine-driver. 
But  the  most  tedious  journey  must  come  to  au  end,  and  London 
i  Bridge  was  reached  at  last.    Naturally,  after  his  earlier  eijje- 
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riences,  no  man  in  bis  senses  would  biive  drenmed  of  risking  tlie 
horrors  of  the  transit  to  Oliariug  Cross,  especially  if  he  had 
engagements  for  the  Sunday  morning.  But  th"  dilficnlty  was 
to  come  to  terms  for  a  cab,  since  the  two  or  three  cabmen  still 
loitering  outside  the  station  doors  declined  at  first  to  tempt  Pro- 
■vidence  for  any  consideration.  15ut  the  cab-rank,  like  other 
callings,  has  its  heroes  ;  and  one  mau,  boastful  of  bis  turn 
for  topography,  finally  decided  to  try  the  adventure.  He  may 
possibly  have  overrated  bis  knowledge  of  the  localities,  yet  bis 
speedy  discomfiture  was  scarcely  surprising.  After  a  very  few 
hesitating  revolutions  of  the  wheels,  the  horse  was  slipping  down 
among  the  lamp-posts  on  one  of  the  raised  refuges  for  foot- 
passengers,  while  the  next  attempt  at  fetching  a  course  for  the 
gates  landed  the  head  of  the  bewildered  animal  in  a  shop 
window.  But  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blov/s  good  to  no  one ;  and  it 
is  well  to  know  that  the  most  depressing  of  fogs  makes  some  of 
our  fellow-creatures  happy.  The  gangs  of  young  street  Arabs, 
equipped  with  flaming  torches  and  twisted  links  of  brown  paper, 
seemed  in  their  natural  element;  and  two  of  these  ministering 
spirits  emerging  from  the  gloom  came  to  the  rescue  at  that 
critical  moment.  Eather  hy  a  fine  instinct  than  by  the  aid  of 
their  fitful  lights,  they  guided  us  safely  over  London  Bridge,  and 
thence  along  Gannon  Street  to  the  Thames  Embankment.  Even 
•with  their  help  the  wheels  of  tbe  cab  were  almost  as  often  on  the 
pavement  as  on  the  causewaj'.  The  horse  shied  at  the  shouting 
and  at  the  showers  of  sparks  when  the  lyik-boys  were  dashing 
their  torches  against  the  paving-stones ;  but  there  was  less  danger 
than  might  have  been  imagined  of  doing  harm  to  anybody.  For 
what  was  most  remarkable  was  the  strange  absence  of  foot- 
passengers,  seeing  that  in  Loudon  at  all  times,  as  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  believing,  there  are  crowds  of  people  with  pressing 
business,  while  most  of  the  Citj'  clerks  and  warehousemen  have 
their  homes  in  the  countrv'.  It  would  appear  that  I'or  once  they 
were  fairiy  frightened,  or  had  been  swallowed  up  bodily  by  tbe 
Underground  Railway ;  and  as  for  vehicles,  there  were  almost  literally 
none.  At  least,  only  tbree  of  all  sorts  were  to  bo  heard  or  seen  between 
the  Cannon  Street  Station  and  Northumberland  Avenue.  At  the 
corner  where  Blackfriars  Bridge  meets  the  Embankment  the  link- 
boys  cast  us  adrift,  and  were  not  to  be  tempted  further.  They 
evidently  liked  the  fun  and  frolic  with  the  humours  of  the  City 
fog,  and  were  daunted  by  the  black  desolation  of  the  Emb;mkment. 
Not  unnaturally ;  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  evening  one  thing 
was  Tery  clear — that  the  river  is  largely  accountable  for  the 
London  fogs.  In  Cannon  Street  it  was  so  dark  that  even  the 
brilliant  lights  of  the  station  were  barely  to  be  distinguisbed  a 
dozen  of  yards  away.  But  on  the  bank  of  the  river  it  was  literally 
darkness  that  might  be  felt.  Even  when  stooping  one's  head 
immediately  under  a  lamp,  it  was  sometimes  impossible  to  make 
even  a  guess  at  the  outline  of  the  curb-stone  :  and  tbe  flash  of  each 
electric  illuminator  was  lost  almost  as  soon  as  detected,  though  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  we  dragged  along  at  a  snail's  pace. 
There  was  little  change  for  the  better  or  brighter  in  Northumber- 
land Avenue.  But  as  we  groped  our  way  up  the  slope  and  rose 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  tbe  transition  from  tbe  darkness  to 
the  light  was  e.xtraordinary.  While  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the 
southern  corner  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  windows  at  the  northern  end 
shone  comparativeh'  brilliantly  ;  and  the  cabman,  who  had  been 
plodding  along  at  tbe  bead  of  bis  horse,  climbed  to  his  perch  at 
the  base  of  the  Nelson  Monument,  and  started  away  westward  at 
a  cheerful  canter.  Tbe  drive  was  a  wearisome  one,  and  perhaps 
not  altogether  without  its  hazards  ;  but  it  might  have  been  ia- 
•valuable  to  an  artist  of  the  slovenly  and  fantastic  school,  with  a 
genius  fur  broad  but  picturesque  ettects.  With  streaks  of  white 
on  a  back'grouud  of  sepia,  with  the  shadow  of  a  blotch  for  each 
ghostlike  ligure,  .and  a  suggestion  of  wandering  hrts  like  the 
spectres  of  Wills-o'-the-wisp,  lie  might  ha\  e  multiplied  studies  in- 
definitely from  his  memory. 

Our  description,  hopelessly  inadequate  as  it  is,  may  give  some 
faint  idea  of  a  fog  in  its  intensity,  it  is  more  easy  to  draw  con- 
clusions as  to  its  consequences,  although  impossible  to  estimate 
the  cost  and  the  inconveniences  entailed.  Even  remembering 
that  ou  a  Saturday  evening  the  City  is  comparatively  deserted, 
tbe  stagnation  of  life  and  the  suspension  of  traffic  we  remarked 
are  nevertheless  extremely  significant.  How  many  trains  must 
have  been  jnissed !  how  many  travellers  delayed !  how  many 
engagements  broken  that  were  believed  to  be  peremptory,  and 
which  may  have  really  concerned  business  of  life  and  death  !  Of 
course  the  commerce  of  the  busy  port  came  to  a  standstill,  and 
vessels  were  kept  lying  at  their  moorings  which  should  have  sailed 
with  the  afternoon  or  evening  tide.  But  to  condescend  on  one 
particular,  take  the  case  of  the  cabmen,  compelled  to  knock  oH 
work,  even  if  they  had  been  likely  to  pick  up  fares.  Wauy  a 
familj",  with  no  account  at  the  savings  bank  nor  credit  with 
the  provision  shop,  must  have  deplored  their  improvidence  on  the 
Sunday  with  iasiing.  If  W3  sum  up  all  tbe  logs  that  Loudon 
has  sutl'ered  from  since  Christmas,  the  total  loss  to  some  of  the 
hardest-worked  classes  will  make  all  tbe  dilfereuce  botweou  comfort 
and  penury.  We  might  make  out  a  long  catalogue  of  victims 
whose  material  losses  and  severe  privations  throw  tbe  incon- 
veniences of  the  upper  hundred  thousand  into  tbe  shade.  And 
yet  these  Loudon  fogs  have  their  painfully  ludicrous  side,  when 
we  consider  bow  they  dislocate  our  social  maebiuL-ry.  There  are 
uglj"^  gaps  at  carefully-planned  dinner  tables  after  ditmer  has 
been  delayed  to  the  destruction  of  dishes,  the  aggravation  of 
tempers,  and  tbe  infinite  prejudice  of  delicate  digestions.  Tbe 
wives  of  eminent  statesmen  and  wire-pullers,  ou  the  eve  of  a 


critical  Session,  look  with  blank  faces  round  blank  reception-rooms, 
where  they  miss  tbe  most  unmanageable  of  the  sheep  they  are 
herding  into  tbe  fold.  If  we  transport  ourselves  from  Mayfair 
or  Belgravia  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  river,  the  scene  changes  from 
the  serio-comic  to  the  tragic  and  fensational  Seeing  what  a  thick 
fog  is  on  the  land,  and  thinking  of  tbe  perils  that  beset  the  mariner 
at  sea,  we  only  wonder  that  catastrophes  are  not  more  frequent. 
Tbe  master  of  a  ship  may  decide  to  let  go  his  anchors,  thereby 
diminishing  the  chances  of  a  collision  by  one-half,  and  avoiding 
the  risk  of  finding  himself  ashore  when  he  fancies  he  hiis  been 
steering  clear  of  the  coastline.  But  by  renouncing  his  freedom  of 
action  he  resigns  himself  to  helpless  expectancj' ;  and,  in  spite  of 
his  watch  and  his  fog  signals,  he  may  bo  sent  suddenly  to  the 
bottom  by  the  ramming  of  some  deeply-laden  steamer,  driving 
recklessly  ahead  at  half  speed.  For  some  sailors  are  as  careless 
as  others  are  cautious  ;  and  there  are  smart  men  in  the  employ- 
ment of  keen  owners  who  hold  that  time  must  be  saved  at  any 
risk.  So  that  altogether  it  is  very  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
horrors,  dangers,  and  inconveniences  of  a  heavy  fog  ;  and  since  the 
Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  may  possibl}'  lielp  us  in  London, 
we  wish  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  all  success, 
f 


THE  FREXCII  DETECTIVE  POLICE. 

"|\ /y  n.  LAING  ME.iSON,  in  the  current  number  of  Macmillan, 
l.vX  contrasts  the  French  and  ICnglisb  Detective  Police,  much  to 
tbe  disadvantage  of  tbe  latter.  Of  the  details  of  the  system  em- 
ploy ed  in  Paris  the  writer  does  not  appear  to  have  any  special 
knowledge,  but  he  gives  some  apt  illustr.ations  of  tbe  mode  of 
working.  His  introduction  to  the  l!ue  de  Jerusalem,  tbe  Scotland 
Y.ard  of  Paris,  was  made  under  tbe  following  circumstances.  A 
robbery  of  jewels  and  plate  to  the  extent  of  some  30,000  francs 
(1,200/.)  had  been  committed  at  the  house  of  a  friend  with  whom 
be  had  been  staying,  and  no  clue  was  left,  as  to  the  thieves,  the 
servants  of  the  family  consisting  of  an  old  man  and  bis  wife,  both 
of  whom  were  above  suspicion.  X  visit  to  tbe  Frcfecturc  de 
Police  led  'io  a  detective  olficer  being  desp.atched  to  the  scene 
of  the  robbery,  and  this  person  seems  to  have  astonished  Mr. 
Measou  by  his  eminently  unpolicemanlike  behaviour.  He  refused 
to  talk  about  the  crime  or  examine  the  premises,  but  he  did  con- 
trive to  dirty  his  coat  in  going  downstairs,  and,  ou  pretence  of 
<;etting  it  brushed,  had  a  little  conversation  witb  tbe  con'cienje. 
In  the  course  of  a  week  the  property  was  recovered,  and  in  ten 
davs  more  tbe  coticierge  and  two  of  his  relations  were  sentenced 
to  live  years'  penal  servitude  {travau.v  forces)  as  the  authors  of  the 
crime.  "  This  speedy  result  astonished  the  ]']uglishmau  not  a  little, 
but  not  so  much  as  another  exploit  performed  by  tbe  same  iu- 
geuious  detective  for  his  especial  gratitication.  A  trifling  wager 
was  laid  between  the  two  tb.at  the  officer  could  not  so  disguise 
himself  as  to  be  undiscovered  by  the  other.  The  result  is  best 
told  in  Mr.  Meason's  own  w-ords: — 

Shortly  after  le.aving  the  detective,  I  met  an  old  friend,  v,-ho  asked  me 
to  dine  with  liim  at  Versailles  that  evening.  I  .agreed  to  do  sc,  but  could 
nut  leave  Paris  as  early  as  my  IVieud  intended  to  do,  and  therefore  told 
liim  I  .should  go  down  by  the  5.30  train  from  the  Gare  St.  Lnzare.  I  did 
.so  ;  .and  as  1  got  into  a  tiist-L-lass  can  ia.L'e,  I  reniaikeu  a  short,  frtutle- 
iiiaiilv-lookinf;  man,  with  white  liair,  who  followed  me  into  tlie  same  com- 
|Kirtiii'.nt.  Pienehman-like,  he  bcqan  to  talk  about  tilings  iu  general,  and 
wr  rhaltrd,  more  or  loss,  nearly  all  tii3  way  to  Versailles.  When  w-ithin 
ten  minutes  or  to  of  our  destination,  my  new  friend  quietly  tool;  oti' his  hat, 
l>iillefl  off  a  wii;,  got  rid  of  a  moustache,  and  to  my  utter  anuizement  sat 
leveiile^l  bit'orc  niL^as  my  friend  tlie  detective!  How  he  had  managed  to 
liud  out  ihat  1  was  going  to  Versailles — wliicli  I  had  no  idea  of  myself 
when  I  lel  t  him — or  how  iie  had  so  effectually  concealeil  his  appearance, 
that  I  sitting;  within  three  feet  of  him,  had  no  idea  he  was  the  man  I  had 
left  fconu' four  hours  previ(lu^ly.  an- problems  which  I  cannot  solve.  The 
detective  himself  "uly  l.u:- li.  il  when  1  asked  him  how  he  had  contrived  it. 
He  was  cvidentlv  ;,'reatry  flattered  at  the  amazement  I  dispLaj-cd ;  but 
beyond  showiie^'  lue  with"  some  pride  his  wig  and  moustacUe,  he  was  very 
reticent,  and  would  enter  into  no  details. 

No  doubt  both  these  achievements  were  very  creditable  as 
specimens  of  French  detective  workmanship,  but  to  one  who 
knows  tbe  system  upon  which  the  authorities  of  the  Eue  de 
Jerusalem  proceed  they  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  such  great  amaze- 
ment alter  all.  In  the'  first  place,  the  whole  of  the  French  capi- 
tal is  subject  to  a  sort  of  official  espionage,  very  elaborately 
carried  out ;  and,  although  costly  and  repugnant  to  English  ideas, 
it  is  certainly  very  serviceable  for  the  detection  of  crime.  Not  only 
are  the  habit uafcriminal  classes  specially  looked  after,  but  the 
police  keep  a  fatherly  eye  upon  even  tbe  most  respect.able  house- 
holds. Every  hotel-keeper,  lodging-house  proprietor,  or  concierye 
is  de  facto  an  unattached  member  of  the  Parisian  "Force,"'  and  is 
bound  to  report  any  changes  in  the  occupants  of  his  establish- 
ment, which  is  moreover  visited  from  time  to  time  by  tbe 
"  agents."  When  for  any  cause  it  is  thought  iiuportant  to  note 
the'' habits  of  a  particular  person,  the  machinery  of  the  system 
enables  him  to  be  kept  under  sti'ict  surueUUtna- \\i\.\\o\\i  any  fuss  or 
ostentation.  The  sen;ent  de  ville  ou  duty  in  his  particular  quar- 
ter, though  engaged  only  in  preserving  order  in  the  streets,  will 
note  his  goings  out  and  comings  in  ;  while,  if  he  be  a  "  suspect " 
he  isjile,  or  secretly  followed,  night  and  day.  In  the  case  of  a 
person  suspected  of  a  crime,  like  the  concievgc  in  the  instance  givea 
above,  it  is  quite  easy  to  find  out  all  his  antecedents.  He  will^  in 
all  probability  have,  before  the  commission  of  the  oll'ence  for  which, 
he  IS  "  wanted,"'  done  something  or  other  to  draw  upon  himself  a 
more  than  usual  amount  of  observation,  and  his  dossier  is  almost 
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certain  to  be  found  at  the  Prefecture.  As  the  pawnbrokinf^  esta- 
blishments are  all  under  the  direct  control  of  the  police,  and  the 
carrying  on  of  the  trade  of  receiver  of  stolen  goods  is  made 
exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous  by  the  espionm/p.  of  which  -we 
have  spoken,  the  detection  of  an  ordinary  robbery  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  stolen  property  is  rendered  a  much  easier  matter 
than  it  is  with  us.  Of  course,  to  carry  out  the  system  in  perfection, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  detectives  themselves  should  be  men  excep- 
tionally fitted  for  the  work,  and  should  have  every  facility  ^iveu 
them  for  prosecuting  their  investigations.  Besides  the  ordinary 
agents,  who  are  almost  as  well  known  to  the  criminal  classes  in  Paris 
as  the  unmistiikable  "  plain-clothes  policeman  "  is  in  London,  there 
are  a  number  of  officials  of  the  type  which  excited  Mr.  Meason's 
admiration.  They  are  selected  for  their  general  talent  in  un- 
ravelling mysteries,  and  have  for  the  most  part  their  special  lines, 
some  being  adepts  in  hunting  down  a  murderer,  and  others  having 
a  special  aptitude  for  forgery  cases : — 

In  Paris  tlie  detective  who  is  engaged  in  tracing  crime  is,  so  to  speak, 
hidden  from  public  view.  He  rarely  goes  even  to  the  Prefecture  de 
Police,  he  has  his  order  given  him  either  by  a  confidential  agent  or  by  a 
letter  written  in  cipher.  He  mixes  in  society  and  meets  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  but  bis  occupation  is  known  to  very  few  persons  indeed.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  that  the  French  detectives  very  seldom  know  each 
other;  that  is  to  say,  Monsieur  A.  may  be  verj-  well  acquainted  ^\ith 
Monsieur  B.,  but  neither  of  them  know  that  the  other  is  employed  by  the 
police.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  authorities  in  the  Kue  de  Je'nisalem  that 
in  London  the  undiscovered  robberies  are  to  those  that  .are  discovered  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  If  the  French  police  are  right  in  their 
statements  the  larger  the  robbery  that  tai.es  place  in  Paris  the  greater 
chance  there  is  of  its  being  found  out,  whereas  in  London  we  know  the 
exact  contrary  to  be  the  case. 

These  men  are  never  employed  in  the  actual  arrest  of  criminals, 
being  merely,  as  Mr.  Meason  points  out,  using  a  favourite 
metaphor  of  the  craft,  "  the  dcgs  who  hunt  out  and  point  where 
the  game  is  to  be  found.  '  Nor  does  their  task  end,  as  with  us, 
when  the  prisoner  is  once  in  the  hands  of  the  law.  The  detec- 
tive still  "  has  charge  of  the  case/'  and  is  often  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  juge  d'imtruction.  This  judge  is  the  m.agistrate 
to  whom  the  preliminary  conduct  of  the  investigations  is  entrusted. 
He  does  not  hear  the  charge  in  open  court,  but  has  the  accused 
up  before  him  and  examines  him  in  private  as  often  as  and  at  what 
times  he  chooses.  The  defence  set  up  is  tested  by  close  question- 
ing, by  confronting  the  prisoner  with  other  persons,  by  searching 
his  domicile,  and  by  making  the  most  diligent  collateral  inquiries 
into  his  mode  of  life  and  the  company  which  he  frequents.  He  is 
also  occasionally  imprisoned  au  secret,  in  absolutely  solitary  con- 
finement, save  for  the  fact  that  his  every  movement  is  watched 
and  his  most  casual  utterance  overheard.  It  would  be  strange 
if  in  this  duel  of  wits  between  the  criminal  and  the  law  the  latter 
did  not  generally  win  the  victory.  For  the  detection  of  such 
crimes  as  the  great  jewel  robberies  which  are  so  frequent  in  Eng- 
land, perpetrated  by  organized  gangs  of  thieves  and  receivers, 
the  French  system  is  wonderfully  eH'ective,  but  it  often  fails  in 
cases  of  unpremeditated  crime  or  otl'ences  committed  by  persons  of 
previously  unsuspected  character.  Even  here,  however,  the 
special  training  of  the  French  detective  comes  in.  He  does  not, 
like  his  English  colleague,  bluster  about  the  place,  conducting 
a  sort  of  rehearsal  of  the  magisterial  examinations,  frightening 
honest  servants  and  putting  re.al  offenders  on  their  guard,  but  goes 
quietly  about  his  business,  as  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Meason's 
friend's  cuncterge,  making  his  deductions  often  from  the  slightest 
and  apparently  most  trivial  premisses.  The  novels  of  Emile 
Gaboriau  are  HUed  with  incidents  founded  upon  the  sagacity  of 
the  French  Detective  Police ;  and  his  favourite  hero,  M.  Lecoq,  is 
said  to  be  the  portrait  of  a  once  famous  chef  oi  the  department. 
This  very  sagacity  and  fmesse,  indeed,  sometimes  defeats  its  own 
object;  and  the  author  just  mentioned  has  related  or  invented  an 
incident  very  much  to  the  point.  A  man  is  found  murdered  and 
"  weltering  in  his  gore  " ;  but  traced  with  a  bloody  linger  upon 
the  flour  beside  him  is  a  half-flnished  name.  To  complete  the 
puzzle  and  hunt  out  the  person  designated  is  the  proverbial 
work  of  a  moment with  the  detective  ;  but  the  person  arrested 
proves  to  be  innocent  after  all.  A  detective  more  wily  than  his 
fellows  has  noticed  that  the  writing  has  been  done  with  the  left 
hand,  and  was,  therefore,  presumably  not  traced  by  the  hand  of 
the  deceased.  Starting  with  this  supposition,  he  cleverly  works 
out  the  clue,  and  succeeds  at  last  in  bringing  the  real  criminal  to 
justice.  The  latter,  however,  upsets  the  calculations  of  both  sides 
by  observing,  when  detected,  "  See  what  it  is  to  be  an  artist!  the 
murdered  man  ivas  left-handed."' 

A  book  professing  to  give  a  more  real  and  authoritative  account 
of  the  French  detective  system— namely,  the  Memoirs  of  M. 
Claude,  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem  staff 
—has  been  already  noticed  in  these  columns.  Some  of  the  incidents 
which  are^  there  narrated,  especially  those  which  refer  to  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  have  been  subject  to  much  adverse  criti- 
cism, and  a  contemporary,  following  the  lead  of  the  French  press, 
has  boldly  asserted  that  the  whole  work  is  apocryphal.  The 
denial  is  backed  up  by  the  assertions  of  some  persons  who  are 
actually  in  the  contideuce  of  the  Prefecture,  but  for  all  that  it  is 
far  from  convincing.  Publicity  is  fatal  to  the  French  system,  and 
the  authorities  have  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  contradicting 
statements  which  lay  bare  the  secrets  of  their  prison-house  and 
compromise  many  illustrious  names.  There  are,  nevertheless,  the 
best  reasons  for  believing  that  M.  Claude's  Memoirs,  although 
"  padded  "  with  a  great  many  well-known  and  not  verv  well  authen- 
ticated stories,  are  really  perfectly  genuine.    The  faculty  of  dis- 


guise, which  so  excited  Mr.  Meason's  admiration,  is,  no  doubt, 
possessed  by  the  French  detectives  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  but  to 
"  make  up"  so  as  to  be  unrecognizable  is  not  such  a  very  dilFicult 
feat.  Many  actors  of  the  present  day  can  do  this  to  perfection, 
and  most  people  who  have  not  some  very  marked  peculiarity  could 
do  the  same  if  they  would  only  remember  that  in  assuming  another 
character  it  is  not  enough  to  disguise  the  face  alone,  but  that  the 
whole  figure  and  demeanour  must  also  be  altered.  The  eyes  are 
the  most  difficult  feature  to  disguise,  and  the  detective  who  is 
afraid  of  his  expression  betraying  him  at  inopportune  moments 
had  better  follow  the  example  of  the  great  M.  Lecoq,  and  wear 
blue  spectacles  when  not  on  duty. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  perfect  detective  system  in  this 
country  are  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  go  hand  in  hand, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  a  system  of  close  police  espionage,  which  is 
too  dangerous  a  political  weapon  to  be  advocated.  The  same  ob- 
jection holds  against  the  appointment  of  "  secret  agents  "  working 
in  society,  and  unknown  even  to  each  other.  Such  an  organization 
is  peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  English  mind,  and  would  certainly 
afford  an  opening  to  abuses  which  would  not  for  a  moment  be 
tolerated  here.  At  the  same  time  it  might  be  possible  to  conduct 
preliminarj'  investigations  into  criminal  matters  in  such  a  fashion 
as  not  to  give  every  facility  to  the  ofl'enders  for  getting  away  ;  a 
skilled  detective,  trained  to  the  more  delicate  operations  of  thief- 
catching,  might  also  be  substituted  for  the  well-drilled  ''  plain- 
clothes man  "  without  shocking  our  insular  susceptibilities  ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  greater  powers  might  be  extended  to  the  ])olice 
for  entering  the  premises  of  known  receivers,  without  in  any  way 
aff'ecting  the  liberty  of  the  subject  or  the  castle-like  character  of 
the  Englishman's  house.  In  these  matters,  particularly  in  dealing 
with  persons  who  have  been  once  convicted  of  receiving  stolen 
goods  or  harbouring  thieves,  we  might  learn  a  salutary  lesson  from 
the  French  detectives. 


THE  PARIS  BOUKSE  LIQUIDATION. 

THE  liquidation  on  the  Paris  Bourse  which  began  on  the  ist 
instant  and  ended  on  Monday  last  has  passed  over  more 
easily  than  any  one  could  have  expected.  There  has  been  no 
recurrence  of  panic,  no  great  failure,  nor,  indeed,  a  suspension 
of  any  important  house.  Even  on  the  Bourse  itself  the  agents  de 
change,  ov  ulficial  stockbrokers,  have  all  been  able  to  maintain  their 
credit;  and  of  the  unofficial  brokers,  numbering  some  no  or  120, 
only  about  a  dozen  are  said  to  have  failed.  All  this  affords  strong 
testimony  as  to  the  resources  and  the  high  credit  of  the  Paris 
Bourse  ;  but  of  course  it  has  been  accomplished  only  by  extra- 
ordinary efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the  Bank  of 
France,  and  the  great  bankers  of  Paris.  The  Government  in- 
creased its  deposits  with  the  Bank  of  France  in  the  fortnight 
ended  on  the  ist  instant  by  about  5^  millions  sterling,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Bank  should  lend  out  the  money  in  the 
settlement  of  Rentes— that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  enable  purchasers 
who  were  not  in  a  position  to  pay  for  them  to  continue  their 
bargains  for  another  month.  Again,  the  Bank  of  France  in  the 
same  fortnight  increased  its  loans  and  discounts  over  loj  millions 
sterling,  affording  evidence  of  the  great  demand  for  assistance  that 
arose  from  the  chief  banking  establishment  of  France.  More- 
over, the  official  brokers  were  obliged  to  borrow  3j  millions  sterling 
to  enable  them  to  tide  over  the  liquidation,  while  the  unofficial 
brokers  borrowed  about  800,000/.,  and  the  BDurse  of  Lyons 
borrowed  also  nearly  a  million  sterling.  As  our  readers  may  be 
aware,  a  stockbroker  pledges  his  credit  for  the  clients  for  whom 
he  consents  to  do  business.  Where  a  client  is  unable  to  pay 
for  the  stocks  he  buys,  his  broker  borrows  for  him  from  some 
bank,  and  the  bank  looks  only  to  the  credit  of  the  broker  and 
the  security  he  offers,  trusting  that  the  broker  has  made  himself 
safe  with  his  client.  As  a  general  rule,  we  presume  that  the 
brokers  do  take  sufficient  security  when  they  do  speculative 
business,  so  rare  is  it  that  clients  fail  to  pay ;  but  in  this  case  it 
would  seem  that  the  stockbrokers  of  Paris  had  actually  risked 
their  whole  fortunes  without  any  adequate  security  from  their 
clients;  and  when  the  crash  came  thej^  hare  consequently  been 
obliged  to  pay  up  all  the  read 3'  money  they  could  command,  and, 
in  addition,  to  borrow  to  the  very  utmost  of  their  credit.  When  it 
was  seen  that  the  collapse  of  the  speculation  was  approaching, 
the  brokers  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  compelling  their 
insolvent  clients  to  sell.  They  threw  upon  the  London  market 
immense  masses  of  all  kinds  of  secuiities  which  are  dealt  in  largely 
both  in  Paris  and  London — as,  forexample,  French,  Italian,  Egyptian, 
Turkish,  and  other  Qovernuient  stocks,  for  which  there  is 
a  ready  market  in  both  cities,  a'so  Ottoman  Bank  shares,  Rio 
Pinto  shares,  and  the  like.  Most  fortunately  for  the  Paris  Bourse, 
the  Loudon  Stock  Exchange  was  exceptionally  free  from  specula- 
tion. Here  it  had  been  foreseen  for  a  long  time  that  the  crash 
was  coming  in  France,  and  people  had  been  cautious  in  their 
dealings,  and  had  gradually  contracted  their  purchases.  In  con- 
sequence, the  London  Stock  Exchange  was  able  to  buy  up  the 
whole  of  the  vast  mass  of  securities  thrown  upon  it.  For  a  little 
while  indeed,  sound  as  the  Stock  Exchange  w.as,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  forced  sales  were  too  numerous  for  it;  but  luckily  investors 
were  attracted  by  the  fall  in  prices,  and  ultimately  the  whole  of 
the  stock  was  bought  up.  But  this  was  not  eff'ected  without  a 
considerable  fall  in  prices.  Thus  Egyptian  Unified  stock  fell 
between  the  beginning  of  January  and  the  beginning  of  February 
about  10^  per  cent,  oa  the  market  price;  Hungarian  trold  Rentes 
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fell  nearly  7  per  cent. ;  Mexican  bonds  I'ell  2j  per  cent. ;  Peruvian, 
21  per  cent.;  Spanish,  11  per  cent.,  and  Turkish  about  20  per 
cent.,  while  Ottoman  Bank  shares  fell  over  30  per  cent.  This  was 
the  lowest  point  the  depression  reached,  and  there  has  since  been 
a  recovery  in  prices,  showing,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  condition 
of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  was  sound,  and  that  the  buyiuo- 
was  not  merely  speculative,  but  was  by  people  who  were  able  to 
pay  for  what  they  purchased.  Of  course,  however,  there  were 
a  great_  number  of  securities  for  which  there  was  little  or  no 
market  in  London,  some  of  them  perfectly  sound,  such  as  Bank 
of  France  shares  and  the  shares  of  other  credit  institutions,  and 
others  absolutely  worthless,  such  as  the  shares  of  the  bankrupt 
Union  Generale  ;  and  as  in  these  the  speculation  had  been  very 
great,  the  French  stockbrokers  were  unable  to  dispose  of  them, 
and  had  no  option  but  to  "  carry  over"  to  the  next  account. 

Ti  e  losses  to  individuals  thus  occasioned  have  been  enormous. 
Speaking  generally,  the  speculators  have  been  of  two  classes— 
those  who  may  be  desciibed  as  speculators  by  profession  ;  people 
who  hang  about  the  Bourse,  habitually  buying  and  selling  in  the 
hope  of  making  money  by  the  transaction :  and  members  of  the 
aristocracy.    The  complete  triumph  of  the  democratic  Republic 
seems  to  have  turned  the  attention  of  the  French  noblesse  to  the 
Bourse,  and   they  rushed   into   speculation   with   their  usual 
impetuosity.    Moreover,  the  Union  Gtjuerale,  which  took  the  lead 
in  the  reckless  speculation,  was  itself  a  Catholic  foundation  and 
had  upon  its  board  some  of  the  noblest  names  in  France.  The 
losses,  therefore,  have  fellen  most  heavily  upon  the  aristocratic 
families  of  France.    Some  of  them  have  been  literally  ruined; 
others  have  been  seriously  impoverished  and  plunged  into  debt  to 
meet  their  engagements.    The  speculators  by  profession  also  have 
lost  very  heavily,  and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  members  of  the 
Bourse  have  had  to  pledge  their  credit  to  its  utmost  extent  to 
fulfil   their  obligations.     But  outside   these   three   classes  the 
L..es_  have  been   trivial.     As  regards  France  as  a  commu- 
nity, the  losses  have  not  been  heavy.    Much  of  the  so-called 
wealth   which   has   disappeared   was    purely  fictitious.  The 
man,  for  example,  who  held  100  shares  of  the  Union  Generale 
when  they  were  quoted  at  120  would  regard  himself  as  worth 
12,000/. ;  but,  in  actual  lact,  the  Union  Generale  shares  were  then 
worth  as  little  as  they  are  now  ;  and  the  bursting  of  the  bubble, 
though  it  makes  the  man  in  imagination  very  much  poorer,  really 
deprives  France  of  no  actual  wealth.    So,  again,  the  fiill  in  the 
prices  of  good  securities,  like  the  shares  of  the  Bank  of  France  or 
those  of  the  Suez  Canal,  in  no  way  afl'ects  the  wealth  of  France.  ! 
The  man  who  bought  at  high  prices  and  sold  at  low  prices,  or 
who  had  to  pay  the  enormous  differences  between  the  price 
at  which  he  bought  and  the  price  on  the  day  of  liquidation, 
is,  of  course,  poorer  ;   but   the   money  has  not  gone  out  of 
France.  It  has  been  paid  to  other  Frenchmen,  and  the  securities 
themselves  are  still  held  in  France,  and  yield  as  large  an  income 
as  they  did  bsfore.    Their  market  price  for  the  moment  has  fallen, 
but  their  dividend-yielding  capacity  is  just  as  great  as  it  was 
before  ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  the  dividend  they  yield  which  is  the 
measure  of  their  value,  not  the  market  quotation,  which  varies 
from  day  to  day.    The  real  losses  to  France  have  been  of  two 
kinds.    In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  a  small  export  of  French 
capital  to  found  institutions  abroad,  such  as  the  Liinderbank  in 
Austria.     In  so  far  as  the  institutions  so  founded  have  been 
unsuccessful,  of  course  the  capital  so  exported  is  lost,  or  is 
diminished  in  value ;  but  where  the  establishment  turns  out  a 
success,  there  is  110  loss.    The  second  source  of  loss,  and  by 
much  the  more  important,  is  that  caused  by  the  forced  sales,  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  of  which  we  spoke  above.    The  French 
speculators  bought  largely,  in  London,  Berlin,  Frankibrt,  Vienna, 
Madrid,  and  elsewhere,  foreign  stocks  at  high  prices,  and  when 
the  crash  came  the}'  were  obliged  to  sell  them  again  in  foreign 
markets  at  lower  prices.  The  difJ'erence  between  the  higher  buying 
price  and  the  lower  selling  price  is  of  course  lost  to  France  ;  but, 
after  all,  great  as  the  speculation  was,  loss  in  this  way  has  not 
been  great.    As  we  have  just  seen,  the  fall  of  prices  has  ranged 
from  about  10  per  cent,  to  30,  or,  let  us  say,  on  an  average 
25  per  cent. :  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  whole  amount 
of  the  securities  sold  by  France  in  consequence  of  the  panic  ex- 
ceeded sixty  millions  sterling,  if  it  really  reached  that  amount. 
In  that  case,  the  whole  measure  of  the  loss  would  be  at  the  out- 
side fif  teen  millions  sterling.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  a  very  competent 
authority,  estimates  the  loss  from  this  source  at  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  millions  sterling.    It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  actual 
losses  of  France  are  considerably  less  than  those  caused  by  the 
ravages  of  the  phylloxera  in  a  single  year,  or  by  the  failure  of  one 
harvest,  though  the  panic  and  f;ill  of  prices,  being  much  more 
dramatic  incidents,  impress  the  public  imagination  so  much  more 
strongly. 

Still,  though  the  actual  losses  are  slight — perhaps  not  more 
than  a  sixth  or  an  eighth  of  the  savings  of  France  in  a  single 
year — the  efi'ects  will  probably  be  considerable.  In  the  first  place, 
the  political  discredit  that  will  attach  to  the  clerical  and  aristo- 
cratic parties  on  account  of  the  mismanagement  and  failure  of  the 
Union  Generale  will  be  considerable,  while  the  economic  effects 
will  also  be  not  small.  The  classes  which  are  the  chief  sufi'erers 
by  the  par.ic  consume  articles  of  luxury  largely.  They  are  pur- 
chasers of  horses,  carriages,  rich  furniture  of  all  kinds,  ornaments, 
(iriides  dc  Paris,  and  the  like,  and  their  heavy  losses  will  prevent 
them  for  some  time  to  come  from  expending  much  money  upon 
such  commodities.  There  will  consequently  be  a  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  all  articles  of  luxury.    There  will  tend  to  be  an  over- 


production of  such  articles,  which  will  he  followed  by  a  fall  in 
prices,  and  ultimately  by  the  disnriissal  of  workmen,  and  possibly 
also  by  an  attempt  to  reduce  their  wages ;  and  as  Paris  is  the  chief 
producer  of  such  .articles,  the  Paris  workmen  will  feel  the  pinch 
pretty  sharply.  In  this  shape  political  discontent  may  result,  but 
in  any  case  there  will  be  a  diminution,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
spending  powers  of  the  aristocratic  classes ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  of  all  the  classes  dependent  upon  them,  including  the  work- 
people engaged  in  the  production  of  articles  of  luxury  for  the 
aristocratic  quarters  of  Paris  and  the  chateaux  of  the  country. 


REVIEWS. 


ELTON'S  ORIGINS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.* 

riiriIS_is  a  laborious  and  scholarlike  work  on  an  obscure  subject. 
-L  It  is  also,  to  any  one  who  cares  at  all  about  ethnology  or 
primitive  history,  an  interesting,  we  might  almost  say  a  fascinating, 
book.  We  take  this  last  epithet  from  Mr.  Elton  himself,  who  in 
his  preface  speaks  of  "  the  fascinating  subject  of  the  trade  and 
travel  of  the  Greeks,"  and  who  has  managed  to  impart  to  his 
work  something  of  the  charm  which  he  himself  has  found  in  the 
early  classical  accounts  of  the  North  of  Europe.  Beginning  with 
the  Greek  explorers  and  geographers,  whose  authentic  inlbrination 
was  by  degrees  overlaid  and  hidden  by  a  mass  of  "  fantastic  tales  of 
Thule,"  he  passes  on  to  survey  the  people  existing  in  Britain  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasions.  This  leads  him  back  into  times 
which  may  be  considered  as  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  and  into 
"  an  inquiry  into  the  character  and  distribution  of  those  forgotten 
peoples  which  everywhere  throughout  Western  Europe  under-lie 
the  dominant  Aryan  race  ": — 

Our  principal  ancestors,  no  doubt,  came  late  from  the  shores  and  flats  be- 
tween the  Rfiino  and  tlie  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  But  the  English  nation  is 
compounded  of  the  blood  of  many  dilicrent  races;  and  we  might  claim  a 
personal  interest  not  only  in  the  Gaelic  and  Belgic  tribes  who  struggled  with 
the  Roman  legions,  but  even  lu  the  first  caTe-men  who  sought  their  prev  by 
the  slowly-receding  ice-lields,  and  the  many  forgotten  peoples,  whose 
relics  are  explored  in  the  sites  of  lake-vill.iges  or  seaside  refuse-heaps  or  in 
the  funeral  mounds,  or  whose  memory  is  barely  preserved  in  the  names  of 
mountains  and  river.").  For  it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  race  should  ever 
be  quite  exterminated  or  extinguished  ;  the  blood  of  the  conquerors  must 
in  time  become  mixed  with  that  of  the  conquered  ;  and  the  preservation 
of  men  for  slaves  and  of  women  for  wives  will  alwaj's  insure  the  continued 
existence  of  the  inferior  race,  however  mudi  it  may  lose  of  its  original 
appearance,  manners,  or  language. 

Reserving  his  consideration  of  the  prehistoric  races  for  a  later 
chapter,  Mr.  Elton  begins  with  Britain  as  known  to  the  Greeks. 
From  the  extant  fragments  of  Pytheas  he  reconstructs  a  detailed 
narrative  of  that  ancient  voyager's  expeditions  from  Marseilles. 
Brieflj',  we  may  say  that  he  believes  in  Pytheas,  though  he 
admits  that  his  measurements  of  distance  are  so  wildly  erroneous 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  Strabo  and  other  geographers 
inveighed  against  him  as  a  deceiver  and  an  impostor.  Pytheas, 
Mr.  Elton  holds,  visited  Kent,  and  knevy  the  eastern  coast  from 
the  North  Foreland  to  the  Shetlands ;  but  he  considers  that  the 
evidence  is  against  his  having  been  in  the  west  of  Britain.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  sun  did  not  shine  in  Britain  in  those  days  any 
more  than  it  does  now.  Pytheas  remarked  that  the  natives 
thrashed  in  covered  barns,  "  because  they  have  so  little  sunshine 
that  our  open  thrashing-places  would  be  of  little  use  in  that  land 
of  clouds  and  rain."  From  some  port  either  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandwich,  Pytheas  crossed  to 
'■'  Geltica  "  or  "  Germara,''  at  a  place  near  the  mouths  of  the  Rhiue, 
and  obtained  in.aterials  for  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  coast- 
dwellers  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  whose  lives  were 
passed  in  struggling  with  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  of  the 
Hercynian  Forest  with  its  strange  beasts,  which  were  afterwards 
to  reappear  at  second  or  third  hand  in  Ccesar  De  Bella  Gallico. 
The  extreme  point  of  the  explorations  of  Pytheas,  the  famous 
Thule,  is  identified  by  Mr.  Elton,  not  with  Iceland  or  Shetland, 
but  with  Lapland. 

After  dealing  with  the  discoveries  of  Pytheas,  our  author  gives 
a  chapter  to  the  "  Early  Greek  Romances  about  Britain,  '  more 
especially  to  the  "  Wonders  beyond  Thule''  {^'X-mara  virep 
QovXrjv)  of  Antonius  Diogenes,  and  to  "  The  Ilyherboreans," 
attributed  to  the  later  Hecatteus,  both  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  based  upon  the  discoveries  of  Pytheas.  These  and  similar 
fictions  were  at  first  known  and  recognized  to  be  romances ;  but 
"  in  time  they  had  the  effect  of  obscuring  and  of  almost  effacing  the 
Greek  knowledge  of  Britain,"  and  they  have  been  "  the  real 
source  of  many  of  the  legends  and  strange  traditions  which  liave 
perplexed  historical  inquirers."  Some  of  the  fanciful  stori(!fe 
which  in  time  passed  current  .as  genuine  history  have  "  hardly  yet 
lost  their  eU'ect  as  useful  political  weapons  " — a  dictum  which  will 
probably  puzzle  the  reader  until  he  finds  the  famous  dt-oit  du 
seigneur  traced  back  to  the  account  preserved  by  Solinus  of  the 
customs  of  Thule,  where,  on  high  philosophical  grounds,  the  king 
was  forbidden  to  own  property  or  to  form  any  permanent  domestic 
ties,  but  whose  loving  subjects  supplied  him  with  every  necessary, 

•  Origins  o  f  Enylish  History.    By  Charles  Elton,  sometime  Fellow  of 
Queeu's'OoUege,  Oxford,  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of 
"  The  Tenures  of  Kent;"  "  The  Law  of  Commons  and  Waste  Lands;" 
\  "  The  Law  of  Coiiyliolds  and  Customary  Tenures  of  Land  ;  "  •'  Norway, 
I  the  Road  and  the  Fell,"  &c.    London  :  Bernard  Quaritch.  i88a. 
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I  includiug  temporary  consorts.  In  this  Mr.  Elton  sees  tlie  origin 
I  of  the  stories  told  of  tbe  Scottish  king  "  Eveniis,"  who  gave  to  liis 
<  nobles  the  same  privilege  as  he  enjoyed  himself,  till  at  last  King 
I  Malcolm,  at  the  instance  of  his  saintly  Queen,  commuted  the 
'  tarbarous  tribute  for  a  pecuniary  payment.  In  similar  forms  the 
legend  found  a  home  ■wherever  there  existed  any  customary 
marriage  fee  or  fine  which  could  be  explained  as  the  redemption 
of  the  shameful  rights  of  the  local  lord.  It  became  "  the  stock 
example  of  the  horrors  of  the  feudal  system  " ;  and  thus,  if  Mr. 
Elton's  theory  be  true,  the  fancies  of  Solinus,  or  rather  of 
Antonius  Diogenes  or  some  other  and  unknown  romancer,  about 
a  Utopian  kingdom  in  the  Northern  seas,  have  given  point  to 
many  a  fierce  an  J-aristocrat  declamation.  To  another  romancer, 
Hecatreus  of  Abdera,  we  may,  if  we  will — this  remark  is  ours, 
not  Mr.  Elton's — trace  the  lineage  of  the  amusing  story  of  "The 
Fixed  Period  "  in  Blaclacood,  Among  the  Hyperboreans,  eutha- 
nasia^ in  the  form  of  leaping  off  a  rock  into  the  sea,  was  pre- 
scribed to  the  aged  man  who  had  "lived  long  enough,"' though  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  period  was  fixed  as  exactly  as  in 
Britarmula.  In  this,  however,  Ilecatteus  was  no  mere  romancer, 
but  only  threw  a  veil  of  sentiment  over  a  ghastly  reality,  for 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  killing  olf  the  aged  did 
exist  among  the  Northern  nations,  notably  among  the  Swedes  and 
Pomeranians  "  even  in  comparatively  modern  times.''  We  know 
too  that  Breda  had  heard — he  uses  the  cautious  expression 
"  ferunt" — that  in  the  seventh  century  the  heathen  South-Saxons, 
when  pressed  by  famine,  were  wont  to  commit  suicide  by  leaping 
thirty  or  forty  together  from  a  cliff. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  longer  on  what  the  Greeks  knew  or 
feigned  about  the  Northern  lands,  else  space  will  fail  us  even 
hrietly  to  state  Mr.  Elton's  conclusions  respecting  British  eth- 
nology and  his  views  on  the  English  Conquest.  The  subject  is 
no  easy  one,  and  his  method  of  treatment  demands  that  he  shall 
deal  with  it  in  what  we  may  call  geographical  rather  than  chrono- 
logical order ;  that  is,  instead  of  taking  the  supposed  earliest  race 
first,  he  starts  with  the  Celts,  and  of  these  more  especially  the 
Gaulish  or  Belgic  immigrants  who  in  Cajsar's  age  had  established 
themselves  in  the  south-east  of  Britain,  leaving  the  earlier  Celtic 
and  pr£e-Oeltic  tribes  of  the  interior  for  the  next  chapter.  As  may 
be  seen  by  the  extract  already  cited,  Mr.  Elton  is  not  absolutely 
indiil'erent  to  anything  in  human  shape ;  but  he  admits  that  we 
need  not  much  concern  ourselves  about  the  Palceolithic  hunter 
tribes.  "When  we  advance  to  the  Neolithic  people,  whom  we  may 
look  upon  as  men  and  brothers,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  thick 
of  controversy.  The  perplexed  inquirer  may  indeed  take  it 
as  matter  of  faith  that  first  there  were  little  dark  men, 
and  then  there  were  big  fair  men;  but  beyond  this  every 
one  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion.  One  school,  in  which  is 
numbered  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  has  settled  that  the  short 
dark  men  were  Basques  or  Iberians ;  Mr.  Elton,  despite  the  autho- 
rity of  Tacitus,  rejects  the  Iberians,  preferring  the  cautious  view 
that  "  the  dark  tribes  were  descended  from  a  people  or  peoples  of 
unknown  affinities."  Next  came  the  tall,  big-boned,  round-headed 
fair  men,  who  brought  with  them  the  knowledge  of  bronze,  and  to 
■whom  the  great  temples  of  Avebury  and  Stonehenge  are  assigned. 
Some  hold  these  men  for  Celts;  Mr.  Elton  prefers  the  theory  that 
they  were  akin  to  the  Finnish  nations  of  the  Baltic,  and  distinct 
"  from  the  fair  oval-headed  men,  '  la  race  uryemie  a  tvto  alloni/ee,' 
to  which  belonged  the  true  Celts  and  the  kindred  stocks  in  Scan- 
dinavia and  Germany."  Finally,  when  we  arrive  at  the  genuine 
oval-headed  Celt,  there  start  up  questions  of  distinction  between 
the  "Gaelic"  and  the  "Cymric"  branch,  and  the  Celts  of  the 
earlier  and  the  later  migration.  Mr.  Elton  here  gives  his  support 
to  the  view  which  includes  the  Welsh  in  the  Irish  or  "  Gaelic  " 
family,  and  distinguishes  them  from  the  Gauls  of  the  Continent. 
At  the  same  time  he  believes  in  a  long  and  gradual  immigration 
of  Continental  Gauls  into  Britain,  forming  in  Caesar's  time  the 
kingdoms  of  those  Cnntii  who  "  longe  sunt  humanissimi,"  and  of 
the  Trinobantes,  Iceni,  and  Catuvellauni  or  Catyeuchlani.  When 
the  Laureate's  Boadicea  cries 

Hear  Icenian,  CatieiicMani.an,  hear  Coritanian,  Trinobant ! 

all  save  one  of  the  tribes  to  whom  she  appeals  are,  on  this 
hypothesis,  of  Gaulish  blood.  Caractacus,  too,  is  a  "Gaulish 
prince,"  though  his  chief  fame  was  won  at  the  head  of  the  older 
tribes  of  the  West.  For  beyond  the  semi-civilized  settlements  of 
the  Gauls,  the  ground  was  still  occupied  by  the  older  and  ruder 
races— the  remnants  of  the  dark-skinned  Neolithic  people,  the  huge 
red-haired  men  of  the  North,  survivors  of  the  Bronze  Age,  and  the 
Gaelic  Celts  of  the  hrst  immigration,  whose  history,  the  author 
thinks,  "  more  nearly  concerns  ourselves  than  the  scanty  traditions 
of  Picts  or  Silurians,  or  even  the  fuller  history  which  we  possess 
of  the  civilized  Gaulish  settlers."  These  last  lived  mostly  in  the 
south-eastern  half  of  the  present  England,  and  their  descendants 
were  probably  pretty  thoroughly  killed  off  or  driven  out  by  the 
English,  who  did  their  work  there  as  completely  as  it  has  ever 
been  found  possible  for  invaders  to  do.  But  "  to'the  north  of  the 
Trent  and  throughout  the  Vv^estern  Counties  the  character  of  the 
population  suffered  no  such  overwhelming  change."  When  he 
comes  to  examine  into  the  history  of  the  English  Conquest 
Mr.  Elton  is  cautious,  and  more  sceptical  than  °Mr.  Green,  or 
even  than  Mr.  Freeman.  "Of  the  Conquest  itself  no  accurate 
narrative  remains  "  ;  and  he  accepts  the  statements  of  Gildas  and 
the  Chronicles  as  fragmentary  traditions,  without  attempting  to 
weave  them  into  a  narrative.  Gildas  "  made  no  pretence  to  any- 
thing like  historical  accuracy,"'  and  his  work  "  is  intended  for  a 


dramatic  description  of  an  episode  in  the  history  of  Cumbria." 
The  victory  of  Arthur — if  there  was  an  Arthur— Mr.  Elton  is 
inclined,  with  Mr,  Skene,  to  place  near  Linlithgow,  rather  than, 
with  Dr.  Guest,  in  Dorset ;  he  seems  to  have  no  great  faith  in  the 
identification  of  Ebbsfleet  in  Thanet  with  the  landing-place  of 
Ilengest  and  Horsa;  he  is  suspicious  of  Ilengest  himself,  because 
of  the  ubiquity  of  that  hero.  "  The  crafty  and  valiant  prince,  an 
Odysseus  of  the  Northern  Seas,  has  left  a  legend  on  every  coast 
between  Jutland  and  the  Cornish  promontory."  About  the  time 
of  the  sack  of  Anderida  the  author  becomes  less  slow  of  fiiith,  and 
he  thenceforth  goes  fairly  well  along  with  the  Chronicles  and 
Bffida,  and  with  Dr.  Guest's  and  Mr.  Freeman's  reading  of  the 
West-Saxofl  accounts.  With  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
among  the  English,  his  work  ends. 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  opinions  advanced  in  this  clever 
and  noteworthy  book.  As  a  whole,  its  tendency  is,  we  think,  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  Celtic  element ;  and  exception 
may  reasonably  be  taken  to  its  title.  It  is  an  inquiry  into  the 
origins  of  the  population  of  Britain  rather  than  "  The  Origins  of 
English  History."  When  all  is  said,  the  fact  still  remains  that,  in 
the  words  of  Professor  Stubbs,  our  "  historical  civilization  is 
English,  not  Celtic,"  and  that,  as  Mr.  Freeman  has  incessantly 
contended,  our  nation  "  is  the  same  nation  as  that  which 
migrated  from  Germany  to  Britain  in  the  fifth  century."  This 
at  least  is  the  historian's  view ;  Mr.  Elton  treats  his  subject 
rather  from  .the  standpoint  of  the  ethnologist  who  studies 
races  of  men  as  if  they  were  breeds  of  horses  or  of  cattle, 
and  who  must  take  into  account  every  possible  infusion  of 
alien  blood ;  or  of  the  sociologist  to  whom  every  survival 
of  the  religion  or  the  customs  of  a  vanquished  people  is  of  im- 
portance. But  even  the  most  uncompromising  disciple  of  the 
Teutonic  school  cannot  fail  to  find  Mr.  Elton's  book  one  of 
great  interest.  We  could  easily  gather  materials  for  a  second 
article  in  his  researches  into  "  Borough-English  "  and  analQgous 
customs,  which  he  classes  together  under  the  hybrid  term  "junior- 
right,"  in  his  chapter  on  the  religion  of  the  British  tribes,  or  in 
his  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  physical  condition  and  the 
fauna  of  early  Britain.  The  descent  of  the  Chillingham  wild 
cattle  is  a  subject  on  which  as  much  might  be  said  as  on  the 
descent  of  Silurians  or  Picts.  Mr.  Elton  claims  for  them  kindred 
to — indeed,  in  a  later  passage  he  says  descent  from — the  extinct 
Urus  {Bos  immigenius).  This  view  has  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Darwin ;  Professor  Dawkins,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  them 
to  be  only  the  relapsed  descendants  of  the  domestic  cattle  brought 
over  by  the  invading  English.  In  any  case,  we  hope  that  in  a 
second  edition  tJie  account  of  the  Forest  of  Middlesex,  with  its 
tauri  si/lvestrcs— -which,  we  are  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Elton  quoting 
at  second  hand  from  Stow — will  be  attributed,  not  to  "  Fitz- 
herbert,"  but  to  Fitzstephen.  We  further  note  that  the  original 
account  hardly  justilies  the  statement  that  "  the  citizens  were 
wont  to  hunt  the  wild  bull  and  the  boar  on  the  hills  of  Ilamp- 
stead."  William  Fitzstephen  does  mention  the  bulls  and  the 
boars  in  one  place,  and  in  another  says  that  the  citizens  were  fond 
of  hunting  ;  but  he  does  not  combine  his  information.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  tauri  si/lrestres  were  taken  up  for  the  sports  of 
the  bull-ring,  much  as  to  this  day  their  congeners,  the  black  bulla 
of  the  Camargue,  are  impressed  for  the  Sunday  amusement  of  the 
citizens  of  Nimes  assembled  in  their  magniticeut  arbiies. 


DANTE  IN  GREEK.* 

THIS  latest  translation  made  from  Dante,  and  published  in 
England,  is  not  the  work  of  an  Englishman,  nor  is  English 
the  language  into  which  the  Italian  of  the  great  poet  is  rendered. 
The  version  is  in  Greek,  and  is  the  production  of  the  distinguished 
and  accomplished  diplomatist  who  for  so  long  a  time  has  repre- 
sented at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  "  La  Terra  che  il  Soldan  corregge." 
Great  would  be  the  surprise  and  gratitication  of  the  writer 
of  that  line,  if  he  could  know  into  what  tongue  and  by  whose 
hand  this  most  recent  rendering  of  the  first  portion  of  his 
wonderful  poem  has  been  made.  In  giving  an  account  of  this 
remarkable  performance,  it  should  be  at  once  stated  that  the 
language  employed  is  not  modern  Greek,  and  also  that  its 
vocabulary  is  drawn  from  the  whole  range  of  ancient  Greek  litera- 
ture, from  Homer  to  the  latest  Greek  writers  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  pronounce  that  the  some- 
what pedantic  purism  of  the  Greek  scholarship  which  now  pre- 
dominates in  English  Universities  and  schools  should  on  such  an 
occasion  and  for  such  a  purpose  be  taken  as  a  standard  to  restrict 
the  employment  of  any  appropriate  words.  The  existing  treasures 
of  the  Greek  language  have  indeed  received  fresh  addition  from 
the  pen  of  Musurus  Pasha.  At  the  end  of  Canto  VII.  "  chi  del 
fango  ingozza "  is  well  given  by  jSopjiopoipdyovs.  The  English 
language  does  not  lend  itself  so  easily  to  the  formation  of  com- 
pounds; yet  the  late  Mr.  Warburton  Pike,  in  dealing  with  the  same 
passage,  was  fortunate  in  the  issue  of  the  word  "  mud-gulping  " 
from  his  private  mint.  But  for  the  use  of  this  word  there  is  the 
authority  of  Manasses,  a  Byzantine  writer  of  the  twelfth 
century.  In  another  place  the  compound  word  dxdevBvTos — 
"clothed  with  weight " — is  coined  to  express  the  meaning  o(  incarcati 
(Canto  XXIII.  at  end),  in  which  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
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Hypocrites  are  described  as  undergoing  the  eudless  torment  of 
wearing;  heavy  cloaks  of  lead,  gilded  without 

Ma  dentro  tutte  piombo,  e  gravi  tanto 
Che  Federigo  le  mettea  di  paglia 
O  in  eterno  I'aticoso  mauto! 

Maletolge,  Malacoda,  and  Malebranche  severally  become  koxJ- 
^odpov,  KOKovpos,  and  KaK<l>vv\(s.  In  the  heading  to  Oanto  XX., 
which  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  Diviners  and  Magicians, 
undergoing  the  punishment  of  having  their  heads  twisted  round, 
so  as  to  look  backwards,  they  are  called  aTp(^iK((f>a\oi,  an  expressive 
and  well-forined  word.  It  must  also  be  noted  that,  as  some  of  the 
words  used  do  not  belong  to  the  best  ages  of  Greek  literature,  so 
also  some  of  the  forms  and  coustructious  employed  are  not  such  as 
would  be  favourably  recognized  in  the  Senate  House  at  Cambridge, 
or  in  the  Schools  at  Oxford. 

The  scheme  of  translation  adopted  is  that  which  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  Longfellow  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  in  their 
respective  versions  into  English  of  the  whole  of  the  Dioina 
Coininedia.  The  number  of  lines  in  each  Canto  is  the  same  as  in 
the  original ;  every  line  is  represented  by  a  corresponding  line 
in  the  translation,  and  very  rare  are  the  instances  in  which  a  word 
has  been  allowed  to  stray  from  the  line  to  which  it  belongs  in  the 
Italian.  The  remarks  to  be  made  upon  this  method  of  attempting 
to  represent  a  poetical  work  are  obvious  enough.  In  comparing 
it  with  blank  verse,  it  is  evident  that  the  translator  is  more 
trammelled  by  self-imposed  fetters  than  a  competitor  who  has 
neither  to  find  rhymes  nor  observe  the  exact  position  of  the  words, 
line  by  line,  in  the  original.  He  must  be  frequently  forced  to  use 
a  construction,  or  a  sequence  of  words,  which  may  be  an  awkward 
or  inverted  one  in  the  language  of  the  translation,  although  it 
may  be  the  natural  and  easy  one  in  the  original ;  so  that,  in  order 
to  be  loyal  and  obedient  to  his  own  laws,  he  must  be  content  to 
undergo  a  considerable  amount  of  self-sacrifice,  the  amount  of 
which  cannot  be  estimated  by  a  reader  who  is  unacquainted 
with  the  original ;  and  it  is  presumably  for  the  benefit  of  such 
readers  that  a  translation  is  chiefly  intended.  Such  a  version, 
too,  may  be  in  truth  as  exact  and  literal  as  a  simple 
prose  one ;  but  it  is  subject  to  the  misfortune  of  sometimes 
provoking  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  as  the  S3-stem  adopted 
compels  the  occasional  occurrence  of  lines  which  only  scan  as 
metre,  and  do  iiot  admit  of  the  more  poetical  treatment  which  is 
possible  when  the  meaning  can  be  carried  on  into  the  following 
line,  or  when  it  is  allowable  to  introduce  rhythmical  pauses, 
which  cannot  be  resorted  to  in  turning  verses  in  tcvza  riina,  line 
by  line,  into  another  language.  On  the  other  hand,  the  line  by 
line  system  compels  the  translator  to  adhere  closely  to  his  original, 
and  enforces  an  incessant  attention  to  his  work,  which  may  be  to 
some  extent  compared  with  that  required  by  the  use  of  rhymes; 
•while  it  is  free  from  the  temptations  and  difficulties  which  beset 
the  translator  who  employs  rhymes,  at  least  in  such  a  language  as 
English,  which  is  not  rich  in  them.  The  application  of  this  system 
under  the  exigencies  of  the  metre  employed  by  Musurus  Pasha, 
with  its  caesuras  and  accents  always  falling  on  the  penultimate 
syllable  of  each  line,  must  have  required  much  application  and 
dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  translator. 

Although  the  language  used  in  the  present  translation  is  not 
the  Uiujiia  vohjare  of  modern  Greece,  the  pronunciation  and 
accentuation  are  those  of  the  existing  langu.age  as  now  spoken. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  quantity  of  syllables.  The  prosody 
which  would  have  to  be  observed  in  preparing  a  copy  of  Greek 
Iambics  for  the  Porson  Prize  at  Cambridge  has  no  place  in 
modern  Greek.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accents  govern  the  stress 
to  be  laid  on  each  syllable,  and  are  still  in  full  lorce,  performing 
the  olhce  for  which  it  must  be  presumed  that  they  were  invented, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  worry  and  vexation,  as  they  mostly 
are,  to  modern  students  of  ancient  Greek  elsewhere  than  in 
the  countries  where  Greek  survives  as  a  living  tongue.  The 
lines,  as  is  explained  in  tiie  short  preface  to  the  volume, 
are  dodecasylhibic,  and  so  far  resemble  the  old  Iambic  metre, 
with  the  further  similarity  that  a  caesura  occurs  always  after 
either  the  filth  or  seventh  syllable.  The  penultimate  syllable 
is  always  accented,  so  that  there  is  a  trochaic  termination 
to  every  line.  The  knowledge  of  modern  Greek  is  now  so  gene- 
rally diffused  that  it  may  perhaps  be  uunecesSfiry  to  dwell  on  the 
points  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  modern  Greek  dillers  from 
that  which  has  become  established  in  England  and  in  other 
countries  wliero  Greek  is  taught  as  a  dead  language.  It  may, 
however,  be  noted  that  A  is  to  be  pronounced  as  that  letter  is 
sounded  in  most  languages — that  is  to  say,  like  a  in  fat/icr.  E  and 
the  diphthong  AI  are  like  e  in  letter,  but  perhaps  rather  broader. 
H  and  I  and  Y,  together  with  the  diphthongs  EI  and  01,  are  like  e 
in  be.  The  combinations  AY  and  EY  sound  respectively  like  af  or 
ef  before  a  hard  consonant,  and  like  ao  or  ev  liefore  a  soft  conso- 
nant ;  the  latter  sound  being,  however,  more  accurately  expressed 
by  the  German  (nv  or  ew.  The  diphthong  OY  should  be  like  the 
double  0  in  school.  It  will  be  seen,  therelbre,  that  the  actual 
variety  of  vowel  sounds  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  in  man}'  other 
languages.  Of  the  consonants  B  is  like  the  English  v  or  German 
w.  A  is  a  soft  and  0  is  a  hard  t/i.  The  other  consonants  are 
much  the  same  as  in  English.  Finally,  in  modern  Greek  there  is 
no  aspirate ;  and,  although  the  old  sign  lor  it  is  retained  in  writing 
and  printing,  yet,  whenever  it  is  desired  to  represent  a  name  or 
word  in  another  language  commencing  with  an  aspirate,  the  Greek 
letter  x  is  prefixed,  and  is  pronounced  with  a  guttural  sound. 
The  terrible  inscription  over  the  Gates  of  Hell,  with  which  the 


Third  Canto  opens,  is  finely  given  by  Musurus  Pasha,  and,  as  will 
be  observed,  it  retains  the  efiect  due  to  the  identical  commence- 
ments of  the  first  three  lines ;  but  the  use  of  the  words  irpS>Tov 
(fjiXrpov  to  convey  the  meaning  of  "  il 2>riino  amore'"  does  not 
altogether  commend  itself  as  appropriate : — 

'Ei'^iiS'  al  TTvXai  Trjs  TrdAfcor  twv  yda)!** 

'KvBdd'  a'l  nvXai  T^s  ai(ovlov  Xinrrjs' 

Kv6ah^  T]  x^P'^  '''o^  KOTapdrov  yivovs,  flB 

ToC  TikacTTOv  pLov  aKonos      C^iKUioavvrj,  1 

©e('a  Aura/Jiv  (Srjpiovpyrja-i  pe,  | 

H  pcyiaTT]  "S-oc^la,  to  nptarov  (piKvpov.  J 

OliSev  TTOT  ^1/  oibapov  TTp\v  ipov  KTicrpa,  I 

nXtjv  alwvlwv,  iov  els  /cdyo)  rvyxavoi'  1 

\(j)es  nds  wS'  daicov  Tru(rav  eATriSa,  n 

The  well-known  passage  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  in  the  Fifth"! 
Canto,  to  which  every  one  bent  on  the  investigation  of  a  new 
translation  from  the  Inferno  is  almost  certain  to  direct  his  first' 
looks,  is  well  rendered.  Omitting  the  earlier  portion  and  com-' 
menciug  with  Francesca's  mention  of  her  birthplace,  it  goes 
on  thus : — 

"  'H  TToXty  ovv  Trjs  ipfjs  yeveTtjs  Kflrai 
Hap  aKTrjv  Trjs  OaXdadrjs,  '4v&  flprjvfiKruiv 
Xlnbos  (KxeiTai  a-iiv  norapols  crvppoois. 
Epojs  6  viKwv  Tas  eiyeuf'is  Kapbias 
'VoiiTov  Karecrxfv  ov  yeyvpvcopai  koXXovs 
OvTios,  <oaT  tTi  SlS(i)pi  puipov  dtKijV 
EpQ)s,  OS  ipwpevnv  ipav  fiid^ti, 
OvTU)  p€  acpoSpws  KareXaff  vrrip  tovtov, 
Q.(TT  ovKfTi  p  ,  Q)f  opas,  KaTaXipndvei' 
Epcor  rjyayev  rjpds  (Is  tuvtov  t(Xos' 
Tov  (pofe  Tjpuiv  (K8e\(Ttii  Kalva'" 
Here  flpr^veva-^v  may  be  accepted  as  a  happy  rendering  of  "per 
aver  pace"  and  uv  yeyvpvojpai  as  equally  good  for  the  "  che  mi  fu 
tolta"    Passing  over  a  few  lines  and  coming  to  Dante's  last  ques- 
tion, which  is  answered  by  the  narrative  of  the  fatal  temptation, 
and  the  unforgivable  transgression  of  the  hapless  lovers,  these  ar& 
given  as  follows  in  the  translation  : — 

"  ^payKLo-Krj,  (pev  !  ra  paprvpid  aov 
"EXeov  ipnoui  poi,  KXavdpoiis  Ka't  Xviras. 
AXXu  pot  X('y  ev  Kaipco  tcov  yXvKvdvpav 
'S,T€vaypo>v,  eis  t'l  koi  ttws  dp  vpiv  cpcos 
Tviiv  CTTeTpe\j/e  Tovs  KtvSvua>8(is  nddovs." 
Avrrj  8e  npiis  pe'    "  Mei'^coi'  ovK  k'aTi  Xvtti) 
*H  TO  diapepvrjadaL  Katpovs  oXjBiovs 
Ev  dvdTVXtcxis'  TovT  Old  6  aos  'jyijruip, 
A\X'  el  rfjv  npoirrjv  eiriaraadai  av  pl(av 
EpaiTos  rjpotv  e:Peaiv  Toarjv  e'\^'^' 
Jlpd^co  Ka6a>s  ris  apa  xXaiVt  koi  Xeyei, 
'2,vvaveyLvui(TKopev  nore  npos  x^'p'-''^ 
JJS>s  TTOT  epcoTi  AayKiXoiroj  e'liXco. 
H/^ei'  povaxot,  prjdiv  vnovoovvres' 
IIoXXd*ciy  ijpaiv  Twppara  avvrjvTrjdr], 
O  XP'^^  ^   e'rpdnr]  avvavayiVMcrKovTuiv' 
'ATTcoXecre  6'  t)pds  ev  pdvov  X'^p^ov. 
"Or  dveyvcopev,  nws  6  7ro6ecvus  yeXoJS 
Ytt  epacTTov  Tomvrov  KarecpiXijOrj, 
OvTus,  oi'nep  ovbeTTOT  eyKaraXelxl^o). 
M  eiplXijae  to  ardpa  awdtias  Tpepmv. 
TaXeitiTos  fjv  i;  8i/3Xoc  o,  re  ypd\jAas. 
"Ektot'  OVK  dveyvuipev  Ti  jrepdirepw." 
Tu>v  800  (TKLo)V  t]  pev  eXeye  Tai/ra, 
H  8'  e/cXaie  rocroiirov,  war'  eXet/aas 
Evui-iiiT  ovT  epaVTOv  eyyvs  6avdrov, 
'S.apal  r  erreaov,  o)s  croipa  veKpov  TTiTTTei, 

The  translation  proceeds  with  vigour  and  fidelity,  and  in  the 
next  Cantos,  Cerberus,  Styx,  and  Phlegyas  look  very  natural  in 
the  Greek.  Preference  is  given  to  the  rendering  of  "  Pluto " 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Seventh  Canto,  as  the  king  of  the 
infernal  regions ;  and  it  is  not  taken  to  mean  Plutus,  the  god  of 
riches,  which  is  the  most  usual  translation,  and  the  one  which  best 
falls  in  with  the  assignment  of  posts  in  the  Inferno  to  the  heathen 
personages  introduced  as  guardians  or  gaolers  of  the  various  circles 
of  torment  in  which  they  are  made  to  appear.  The  introduction 
of  the  angel  sent  to  force  open  the  city  of  Dis  for  the  entrance  of 
Virgil  and  Dante,  with  the  allusion  to  Christ's  descent  into  hell, 
presents  an  instance  of  the  joint  use  of  sacred  history  and  profane 
mythology  which  is  peculiar  to  the  later  centuries  before  the 
Renaissance,  but  which  does  noi  in  Dante  seem  to  surprise  us. 
The  will  of  the  poet,  no  less  than  the  knowledge  of  the  habit  of 
mind  on  such  matters  common  to  the  age  in  which  he  wrote, 
reconciles  the  reader  to  it ;  and  one  is  reminded  of  Mme.  de  Stael's 
remark,  in  Corinne,  upon  the  bas-reliefs  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
which  decorate  the  gates  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  images  of 
paganism  are  cousecnitod  by  the  genius  of  art  to  the  service  of 
religion,  and  in  reUirn  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  poetical  in- 
spiration receive  the  homage  of  Christian  admiration.  The 
approach  of  the  heaven-seat  messenger  of  aid,  and  the  fine  simile 
of  the  storm,  are  well  given  : — 

'EcptpeT  rjdrj  6oX(ov  em  Kvparcov 

Tldrayos  rjxnv  irXrjpovs  (poliepov  rpopov, 

"Oaris  enoLeL  Tpepeiv  up(po)  rtis  ox^as, 

Jlapdpows  dvepoD  acfjoSpa  l3uuco, 

'Os  oppmpevos  fit'  dvTideTa  6d\nrj 

~eiei  bpvpQ>vas,  Kai  X'^p'^  avairavXr^s 
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'AnoaiTa,  6pavet,  crcjjevSovl^ei  roiis  kXuSous* 
AvBal)S)f  ^alvei  Kovioprov  TrpoTrijxirwv, 
Kni  (Ixvyetu  Troiel  xni  Bijpas  Koi  Tzoip-evas. 
Asaiu,  the  Minotaur,  the  Centaurs,  the  river  Phleg-ethoii,  the 
Harpies,  Capaneus,  and  Ger3-on,  seem  to  look  less  out  of  place  in 
a  Christian  poem,  and  in  association  with  Italians  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  than  they  do  when  their  names  appear  in  the  text  of  the 
Dtvina  Cmnmcdia,  in  any  other  language  than  Greet.    The  concise 
but  vivid  descriptions  of  "the  hideous  transformations  in  Canto  XXV._ 
are  well  followed  in  the  translation,  and  the  passage  at  the  end  of 
the  succeeding-  canto,  which  gives  the  termination  of  the  supposed 
last  voj'age  of  Odysseus,  deserves  to  he  studied  as  one  of  the  most 
lDeautiful°passage3  in  the  Inferno,  and  it  has  received  full  justice 
at  the  hands  of  the  translator. 

In  Canto  XXVIII.  v.  31  a  significant  omission  is  made,  and  in 
the  next  line  the  name  oi  Ali  is  changed.  Mahomet  disappears 
from  V.  31,  and  Arius  is  substituted  for  Ali  in  the  following  verse. 
It  is  explained  in  a  note  that  these  alterations  have  been  made  in 
courtesy  towards  the  Mussulmans,  so  many  of  whom  are  now 
living  in  amity  with  their  Christian  iellow-subjects  under 
Ottoman  rule.  It  is  also  maintained  that  Mahomet  ought  not  to 
have  been  placed  among  the  Heresiarchs,  as  never  having  been  a 
Christian.  Littro's  note  to  this  passage  in  his  translation  is 
quoted  in  support  of  this  view,  with  his  remark  that  Saladiu  has 
been  much  more  worthily  treated  by  Dante.  Mahomet  was, 
indeed,  not  the  leader  of  a  schism,  but  the  founder  of  a  new  re- 
ligion. Musurus  Pasha  has  been  more  skilful  in  his  management 
of  this  delicate  matter  than  was  the  Jesuit  translator.  Carlo 
d'Aquino,  who  simply  leaves  out  from  his  Latin  hexameters  all 
passages  which  in  any  way  reflect  upon  the  Papacy,  and  in  one 
place  has  an  entire  page  of  asterisks  facing  the  corresponding 
Italian  text. 

The  great  episode  of  Ugolino  is  finely  given,  and  the  most  touch- 
ing part  of  it  should  be  quoted : — • 

"  'AvrjyipOrjcrav  >]8r],  myyvs  VTriipxev 
'O  Kaipus,  Kad'  uv  ((pepov  ra  irpiis  ^pSitriv ' 
"EKaaTos  5'  t'lpoiu  rovvap  flx_'       vo)  Tpepiav, 
'Or'  ^'kcvo-'  iiTr'  ('p.'  i]\ovpevqv  TijV  6vpav 
Tov  (ppiKoXeov  TTvpyov.     SicoTTO)!'  Tore 
JiiSov  eir  TO  TrpoaojTTnu  tqov  epCov  tIktuiv  ' 
Ov  piju  i'K^ava',  dW  evhov  cmf\idu>0>;i>. 
AvTa  6'  tKXaiov'  6.S'  'Avo-eXpovKius  pov 
JLirre  '  '  TlSis  fiXeireis  ovro,  Trurep  ;  rL 

7Td(T)(eis  ; ' 
OvK  eSuKpva,  d\X'  ovt  (nv(<pivapr]v 
'Hpepau  o\r]v,  ovt  tinovaav  vvKra, 
'M€)(pis  17X10?  €nav€TeL\'  iv  Kuapco. 
MiKpay  ci'  oKTifos  tot'  e'vBov  Trapdaovarjs 
T^s  (ppiKTijs  elpKTrjs,  (idov  iv  tois  rrpocr- 

coTrot? 

Tcoy  Teaadpau  ti]v  ipi]v  affXlav  o'^iv. 
'Ek  Xv7rr;f  eSoKoj'  pov  tus  x^'P"?  'ip<f)co' 
Oi  S  e'jixoi  TTOtSfj  VTToKafiui>Tes  tovto 
Qs  TieLvrjs  6ppr)v  dvearrjaau  (^al(j}pr]S, 
Aeyovres  '  '  'Httov  dXyeivou  rjplv  earai, 
"Hi'  (pdyrjs  rjpoyv'  crv  yap  6  5ovs  rds  adpKas 
Tcitrfi'  oiKTpus  TjpSiv,  av  Xa/3e  ravras  TrdXtj/.' 
Tor'  iirpaiii/drjv,  ois  pi)  TvXeou  Xvirijcro). 
'Hpfv  criy^Xoi  ^elvrjv  rjpepav  Kt'lXXrjv. 
Ai .'  yrj  aKXrjpd,  ttois  ovk  dv€Cox.^r]s  rare  ; 
'AvaTeiXdarjs  rrjs  rerdprrji  rjpepas, 
TaSfioy  poi  irpo  tccv  ttoSmv  (necr'  exraSr^f, 
Ae'yci)v  TTiKpSys'  '  'Q  mirep,  ov  fioiqBiii  poL  ;  ' 
'ATvedav  eVei,  Kal,  Ka6oys  vvv  pe  (iXi-neK, 
EiSoi"  TTftroiTay  Tovy  Tpcis  tlXXovs  Kad'  eva 
'Eyruy  r^y  vepiTTrii  kcu  r^y  (Krrji  rjpepas. 
'E^f/rjXdcfxav  (Kaarov  rvcjjXos  <ov  t'jdr]  ' 
'F,<P'  rjpepas  rpdt  davduras  di/SKuXovv ' 
H  Treii/  ETveira  KarLax^cr^  T^y  XvTrrjs.^' 
It  will  be  fseen  that  the  translation  of  "  chiavar"  as  nnilinr/  tip  has 
been  adopted,  and  this  is  the  right  one.    The  last  sixty  pages 
of  this  handsome  volume  are  occupied  by  notes,  which,  witli- 
out  being  too  long  or  too  frequent,  supply  all  that  is  required  ibr 
the  sufficient  elucidation  of  such  passages  as  usually  seem  to 
need  it. 

The  present  Turkish  Ambassador  in  London  is  not  the  first 
learned  Greek  of  his  name  who  bos  successfullv  occupied  himself 
in  literature.  Marco  Masuro,  who  belonged  to  the  same  old  noble 
family  in  Crete,  was  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Padua 
at  tho  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centui  v,  and  afterv.-ards  at 
Venice  assisted  Aldus  Mauutius  in  the  printing  of  his  editions  of 
many  Greek  authors,  including  the  Aldine  I'lato  and  the  first 
edition  of  Athenasus.  He  was  also  tho  author  of  some  original 
■work.  His  modern  namesake  and  successor  in  the  paths  of  culti- 
•vated  scholarship  may  be  thoroughly  congratulated  upon  his 
achievement  in  having  given  to  the  world  the  first  traiislation 
from  Dante  into  Greek. 


EGYPTIAN  XURSF.IiY  TALES^* 

T^GYPTIAN  nursery  tales,  Egyptian  popular  stories,  have  the 
freshness  of  a  thing  of  to-day,  and  the  attraction  of  im- 


*  Les  Contes pnpulaires  de  VEqi/pte  unciciiiie.  Par  G.  Iila^ncro  V-n-'r 
Maisonneuve.  1882. 


measurable  antiquity.  Their  style  is  full  of  the  childlike  simplicity 
of  Oriental  narrative,  their  local  colour  is  of  the  familiar  tone  of 
the  Arabian  Niijhts  and  tho  Bible.  The  princes  and  princesses 
who  pass  through  marvellous  adventures  are  solemn  children  of 
the  great  Pharaohs ;  the  gods  who  take  the  place  of  fairy  god- 
mothers, and  aid  them  in  all  straits,  are  those  mysterious  creatures 
whose  granite  effigies  still  preside  over  the  ruins  of  old  Egypt,  or 
who  lend  their  symbols  to  tho  papyrus  and  the  obelisk.  So  plain  is 
the  style  of  the  "legends,  with  the  infantile  repetition  of  emphatic 
words,  that  one  seems  to  hear  in  them  the  accents  of  nurnes  whose 
mummies  perhaps  are  now  treasured  in  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Louvre.  Yet  the  stories  are  ancient  beyond  all  that  we  possess 
of  legendary  antiquity.  The  papyrus  on  which  the  romances  are 
inscribed  may  be  as  modern  as  the  Twelfth  or  the  Nineteenth 
Dynasty,  and  no  more  than  three  or  four  thousand  years  old.  But 
the  papyrus  is  certainly  in  some  cases  but  a  copy  of  a  manuscript 
yet  more  remote ;  while  the  story  which  it  contains  may  be  of 
antiquity  quite  immemorial,  older  than  the  ancient  empire.  Even 
in  their  present  fornr  some  of  these  nurses'  tales,  or  of 
these  facetious  anecdotes,  the  germs  of  fuhliaur,  are  more 
ancient  than  the  collection  of  the  Pig  Veda.  Students  of 
old  traditions,  even  if  indili'erent  to  the  singular  romance  of  fairy- 
tales buried  so  long  with  mummies  and  scarabs,  with  faded 
perfumes  and  grains  of  wheat  to  seek  which  Israel  went  down 
into  Egypt,  must  be  attracted  by  the  extraordinary  antiquity  of 
the  Egyptian  stories.  Their  incidents  are  familiar  to  all  of  us 
from  childhood.  Here  we  read  of  the  wicked  wife  who,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Joseph  and  Bellerophon,  falsely  accuses  an  innocent  man. 
Here  we  have  a  variant  of  the  imircJicn,  so  familiar  in  its  Celtic 
and  German  and  JNorse  shapes,  about  the  man  who  "  had  no  heart 
in  his  body,"  but  kept  that  important  organ  in  a  safe  place,  the 
secret  of  which  he  foolishly  revealed  to  a  woman.  In  those 
legends,  as  in  our  own  fairy-talcs,  the  animals  converse  freely 
with  men.  The  cows  talk  to  Bitiou,  the  Little  Brother  of  the 
Egyptian  story,  as  the  calf  talks  to  Rnsltin  Coaiie  in  the  Scotch 
variant  of  "  Cinderella."  As  in  South  American  and  Finnish 
tales,  and  indeed  in  stories  far  more  widely  scattered,  a  woman 
becomes  a  mother  in  consequence  of  inadvertently  swallowing  a 
magical  grain  or  berry.  As  in  all  the  viiirclien  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  the  hero  can  put  on  the  shape  of  various 
animals.  Again,  when  he  is  slain  in  one  form,  drops  of  his  blood 
become  animated  in  another  form,  or  give  birth  to  plants  which 
retain,  and  in  due  time  restore  to  proper  human  form,  the 
germ  of  his  vitality.  As  in  Celtic  and  German  and  Bush- 
man stories,  the  persecuted  hero  flies  from  his  enemies,  and 
is  rescued  from  them  by  the  miraculous  appearance  of  a  lake 
or  river.  Among  the  Namaquas  it  is  a  rock  that  opens 
and  shuts  again,  not  a  river  which  severs  in  front  of  and 
closes  behind  the  fugitive  ;  but  the  idea  is  the  same.  In  the 
Egyptian  mdrchen  there  is  a  local  and  characteristic  detail — the 
river  is  full  of  crocodiles.  In  those  ancient  narratives,  as  in  the 
first  that  children  in  England  hear,  there  is  much  mention  of 
the  fairies  (Hathors)  that  come  to  the  birth  of  an  infant  and  pre- 
dict its  future  lot.  So  the  Moirai  came  to  the  birth  of  Meleager 
"  and  prophesied  of  him  three  things — namely,  these ;  that  he 
should  have  great  strength  of  his  hands,  and  good  fortune  in  this 
life,  and  that  he  should  live  no  longer  than  when  the  brand  then 
in  the  fire  were  consumed."  And  in  like  manner  the  fairies 
brought  their  forebodings  to  the  birth  of  the  Sleeping  Beautj'.  Au 
Egyptian  prince,  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  is  shut  up  in  a  tower, 
and  his  parents  try  to  defeat  the  oracles  of  destiny.  But  the  end 
comes  at  last,  just  as  the  Hathors  had  predicted.  Other  Egyptian 
marcheii  remind  one  of  the  adventures  of  Sindbad  ;  while  one 
famous  story,  first  collected  by  Herodotus,  tells  of  the  adventures 
of  the  Master  Thief,  so  popular  in  Norse  and  Irish  folk-lore. 

The  interest  of  these  romances  for  students  of  what  may  be 
called  the  lower  mythology — the  mythology  not  of  priests  and  bf 
poets,  but  of  the  people — is  now  probably  manifest  enough.  It 
has  long  been  the  unfortunate  and  illogical  custom  of  mythologists 
to  look  on  the  earliest  literarj'  shape  of  any  storj'  as  the  most  primi- 
tive shape,  and  to  talce  the  country  where  that  literary  version  is 
found  for  the  birthplace  of  the  legend.  A  moment's  reflection,  it 
might  be  thought,  would  sufiice  to  prove  that,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  a  popular  story  must  have  existed  as  an  oral  legend  before 
it  was  embodied  in  priestly  tradition  or  written  literature.  And 
the  inference  seems  equally  plausible,  that  the  contemporary  oral 
form  of  the  legend  among  Samoyeds  or  Zulus  may  contain  older 
features  than  those  which  are  preserved  in  the  earliest  literary 
version,  Sanskrit  or  Assyrian.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  almost 
universal  to  take  the  variants  of  popular  myths  in  the  Veda  or  the 
lirahmanas  for  the  earliest  shape  of  the  myths,  and  to  look  oa 
India  as  the  land  of  their  origin.  One  merit  of  the  few  Egyptian 
fragments  of  popular  tradition  is  this — that  they  give  us  certain  of 
our  popular  tales  in  a  form  at  least  as  old  as  anything  of  the  sort 
which  we  receive  from  India  and  the  Aryans,  and  probably  older. 
We  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  Egypt,  any  more  than  Indii,  is  the 
one  original  fountain  of  our  popular  tales.  They  are  found  in 
every  country  where  children  and  childlike  men  and  women  are 
fond  of  supernatural  fiction.  There  are  two  things  to  note  ia 
these  old  wives'  tales — first,  the  character  of  the  incidents ;  secondly, 
their  arrangement  into  plots.  Now  in  every  laud  where  these 
tales  have  been  collected  the  incidents  are  of  the  same  character. 
Animals  and  men  and  plants  are  all  on  a  level,  can  all  speak  and 
think  alike ;  and  even  drops  of  blood  or  of  spittle  share  the 
gift  of  speech.  Again,  men  and  women  can  be  changed,  by  their 
own  will  or  that  of  another,  into  animals  or  plants ;  and 
.  there  are  few  heroes  or  heroines  but  can  fly  in  the  air  at 
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Deed,  ■while  all  can  effect  any  supernatural  changre  in  phenomena 
they  please,  hj  repeating  a  magical  formula,  commonly  in  verse. 
From  the  Eskimos  to  the  Egyptians,  from  the  Celts  to  the  Maoris, 
these  stock  incidents  are  universal.  M.  MaspiSro,  in  the  pretty 
little  volume  of  Egyptian  tales  which  he  has  just  published,  points 
out  that  in  Egyptian  folk-lore  these  incidents  are  readily  accounted 
for.  The  Egyptians  only  put  into  their  legends  events  and  circum- 
stances which  they  believed  to  be  quite  usual  in  daily  life.  "  We  do 
not  comatouly  employ,  as  machinery  in  novels,  apparitions  of  gods, 
transformations  of  men  into  beasts,  animals  with  the  power  of 
speech,  and  magical  operations.  Even  the  people  who  believe 
most  firmly  in  miracles  of  this  sort  look  on  them  as  accidents  rare 
in  modern  life.  It  was  not  so  in  Egypt ;  sorcery  was  part  of  every- 
day existence,  just  as  much  as  was  commerce,  or  war,  or  literature, 
or  the  professions,  or  pastimes."  What  M.  Maspero  says  of  ancient 
Egypt  is  true  of  modern  Eskimos,  Maoris,  Nootkas,  Brazilians, 
Namaquas,  Damaras,  Australians,  and  all  the  other  undeveloped 
races,  whose  miirchcn  are  crammed  with  irrational  incidents,  like 
those  of  English  or  Egyptian  fairy-tales.  All  these  races  believe 
that  the  very  miracles  so  common  in  their  romances  are  scarcely 
less  common  in  everyday  life.  Their  chiefs  and  sorcerers  can  do 
all  that  the  fairy  prince  can  do  in  the  way  of  using  incantations, 
taking  animal  forms,  flying  in  the  air,  causing  enemies  to  fall 
down  dead,  and  so  forth.  Thus  we  reach  this  fact,  that  the 
wild  incidents  of  European  and  barbarous  miivclien  hold,  in 
the  belief  of  untutored  and  even  of  some  civilized  races, 
precisely  the  same  place  as  the  concealed  will,  the  in- 
tercepted letter,  the  sprained  ankle,  the  infuriated  bull,  and  the 
mysterious  foundling  of  the  modern  novel.  The  incidents  are  not 
extremely  common  in  real  life  ;  but  every  one  knows  they  some- 
times occur,  and  story-tellers  have  license  to  employ  them.  This 
is  the  simple  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  incidents  of  all  the 
world's  nursery-tales  and  popular  stories  are  the  same.  Civilized 
people  inherit  them  from  a  stage  of  thought  when  they  were  per- 
fectly credible,  and  all  but  commonplace  events.  But  how,  when, 
and  where  were  these  incidents  combined  into  the  recognized 
formulte  or  plots  of  popular  romance  ?  This  is  a  problem  which 
perhaps  may  never  be  solved.  At  present  we  can  only  say  that, 
given  the  incidents,  they  perhaps  fall  naturally  into  certain  groups, 
which  make  the  familiar  formulpe  of  savage  and  civilized  miirchcn, 
and  which  are  extended  and  adorned  in  higher  and  more  elabo- 
rate heroic  mythology. 

The  Egyptian  indrchen,  in  their  written  shape  probably  the 
oldest  popular  tales  now  extant,  are  few  in  number,  and  some  are 
bat  fragmentary.  The  most  interesting  is  the  "  Tale  of  Two 
Brothers."  An  English  lady  bought  the  papyrus  in  Italy,  and  M. 
de  Rouge  first  analysed  its  contents.  The  MS.  was  written  oat  by 
Ennana,  imder  Rhamses  II.,  and  is  now  more  than  three  thousand 
years  old.  The  story  tells  of  Anoupou,  the  big  brother,  with  a 
wife  and  lands,  and  liitiou,  the  little  brother,  his  faithful  servant. 
Anoupou's  wife  behaved,  in  all  respects,  like  Potiphar's.  Her 
husband  lay  in  wait  for  Bitiou  with  a  knife,  but  the  lad  ran  away, 
and  between  him  and  his  brother  the  gods  set  a  river,  full 
of  crocodiles.  Across  this  Bitiou  made  explanations,  and  said 
that  he  was  going  to  "  the  land  of  the  Acacia-tree,"  and  meant 
to  keep  his  heart  in  a  bough  of  the  tree.  When  he  was  in  danger 
the  wine  handed  to  his  brother  would  turn  muddy,  just  as  the 
comb  which  the  Einnish  Lemminkainen  left  at  home  would  bleed 
when  the  owner  was  in  peril.  Anoupou  went  home  and  killed  his 
wife  ;  Bitiou  hunted  in  the  shadowy  land  of  the  acacia-tree.  The 
gods  made  for  him  a  lovely  wife,  and  to  her  he  revealed  the  secret 
of  his  heart.  A  lock  of  her  scented  hair  was  carried  to  Pharaoh 
by  the  river ;  he  sought  for  her  and  made  her  his  mistress,  first 
giving  orders  to  fell  the  tree  that  held  Bitiou's  heart,  and  so  to  slay 
her  husband.  This  was  done,  and  the  wine  of  Anoupou  grew 
troubled  in  his  cup.  He  sought  the  heart  of  Bitiou,  found  and  re- 
vived it,  and  Bitiou's  life  returned.  He  took  the  shape  of  Apis, 
the  sacred  bull,  and  was  led  before  the  King.  Ilis  wife  knew  him 
and  had  him  slain.  His  blood  changed  into  fiowers,  the  flowers 
accused  the  faithless  wife,  and  this  magical  strife  went  on  till  it  ended 
in  the  triumph  of  that  victim  of  woman's  perfidy,  Bitiou.  The 
old  scribe  who  wrote  the  story  ends  thus:  "May  Thoth  be  the 
friend  of  him  who  speaketh  concerning  this  book."  He  was  satis- 
fied with  a  notice,  and  did  not  ask  for  a  laudatory  review.  "  The 
Fated  Prince  "  tells  of  a  King's  son  for  whom  the  Hathors  predicted 
death  by  a  serpent,  a  dog,  or  a  crocodile.  The  end  is  lacldng,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  Prince's  dog  killed  him  by  an  accidental 
bite,  when  defending  him  against  a  crocodile.  What  one  likes  in 
the  Prince  is  that  he  insisted  on  keeping  his  dog,  in  spite  of  the 
prophecy.  "  Satni  Khamois"  is  a  story  of  magical  books  and  con- 
gresses of  ghosts.  Though  full  of  quaint  Egyptian  touches,  it  has 
BO  great  interest  as  a  romance.  "  The  Taking  of  Joppa ''  describes 
a  stratagem  like  that  of  the  Forty  Thieves.  M.  Maspero  illustrates 
the  Herodotean  ?ii(Vrc/«'w  of  "  Rhampsinitus  and  the  Thief"  with 
historical  remarks,  proving  that  the  details  are  not,  as  has  been 
alleged,  inconsistent  with  Egyptian  manners.  M.  Maspero's 
general  introduction  is  wonderfully  clear,  learned,  and  humorous. 
He  tills  up  with  probable  conjectures,  given  confessedly  as  guesses, 
the  lucunce  of  the  fragmentary  tales.  The  book  is  so  prettily 
printed  that  it  deserves  to  be  bound,  as  the  red  cloth  cover  is 
serviceable  rather  than  ornamental. 


W.  li.  GKEG'S  ESSAYS.* 

THIS  collection  of  essays,  though  prepared  by  the  author  for 
publication,  and  in  fact  published  in  his  lifetime,  is  virtually 
a  posthumous  book.  We  have  in  it  the  last  words  of  a  man  of 
independent  and  vigorous  judgment,  who  formed  his  opinions  for 
no  other  man's  pleasure,  and  was  wholly  indifferent  whether  what 
he  said  found  favour  with  the  great  body  of  his  hearers  or  with 
auy  party  among  them.  Men  of  this  stamp  are  not  too  common. 
It  seldom  befalls  a  writer  competent  to  discuss  politics  to  be  so 
much  interested  in  them  as  to  handle  the  questions  of  the  day 
with  weight  and  seriousness,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  de- 
tached from  them  as  to  have  no  party  to  serve.  Mr.  Greg  was 
such  a  writer,  and  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  any  one  among  the 
living  who  possesses  exactly  these  qualifications.  Our  loss  is  pro- 
portionately the  greater.  We  do  not  by  any  means  agree  with  all 
Mr.  Greg's  political  theories ;  nor,  in  those  cases  M-here  we  do 
agree  to  some  extent,  can  our  agreement  often  be  without  reserve. 
But  we  hold  independent  criticism  of  public  aftiiirs  to  be  of  consider- 
able value,  even  when  it  is  wrong.  It  shakes  people's  minds  out  of  the 
ruts  of  accepted  party  topics  and  arguments,  and  sets  them 
thinking  what  they  really  mean  by  their  principles.  Mr.  Greg's 
criticism  is,  we  should  say,  of  great  stimulating  virtue  in  this 
way.  We  may  think  that  he  exaggerates,  or  that  he  fails  to  see 
the  true  proportion  of  things ;  but  there  is  always  some  real  pith 
and  substance  in  his  discourse,  and  he  always  deals  honestly  with 
his  reader,  and,  what  is  more,  with  himself. 

Mr.  Greg's  political  temper  was  in  a  general  way  jjessimist.  He 
picked  out  the  discouraging  features  in  the  tendencies  of  public 
afi'airs,  or  what  appeared  at  the  moment  to  be  such,  and  dwelt 
upon  them  with  much  literary  skill.  Yet  somehow  he  was  not 
persuasive.  The  truth  is  that  vaticinations  of  this  kind  are  almost 
doomed  by  nature  to  i'ailure,  iusomugh  that,  if  we  believed  with 
].5acon  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  underlying  all  mythology,  we 
might  fairly  enough  rationalize  on  this  ground  the  tale  of 
Cassandra.  The  prophet  of  unpleasant  things,  if  he  confines  his 
prophesying  within  safe  and  moderate  bounds,  will  excite  no 
attention  to  speak  of.  In  order  to  catch  the  public  ear  he  must 
startle  it.  In  other  words,  exaggeration  is  his  natural  and  almost 
necessary  resource.  But  it  will  soon  be  discovered  that  he  exag- 
gerates ;  and  then  people,  though  they  may  find  it  amusing  to 
listen  to  him,  will  cease  to  believe  him.  And  that  very  un- 
certainty of  human  atlixirs  which  furnishes  abundant  matter  for 
the  pessimist's  apprehensions  also  furnishes  justification  for  their 
disbelief.  For  it  would  be  difiicult  to  assign  any  time  in  past 
history  when  ingenious  observers  could  not  set  forth  a  most 
alarming  prospect  of  the  probable  fortunes  of  the  nation,  and  we 
know  that  there  have  been  few  when  they  did  not.  Yet  in  the 
majority  of  cases  their  predictions  have  failed,  or  else  the  evils 
they  rightly  perceived  were  outweighed  by  advantages  which 
they  left  oiit  of  account.  We  are  now  accustomed  to  look  on 
the"  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centm-y  as  a  fairly  decent  and 
prosperous  kind  of  time,  falling  short  of  our  present  standard 
in  many  respects,  but  still  a  time  during  which  things  were 
in  the  main  improving.  If  we  turn  to  tlie  remarks  of  Butler, 
Berkeley,  and  llartley  on  the  manners  of  their  contempo- 
raries, we  shall  find  that  those  philosophers,  while  ditiering 
in  much  else,  all  agreed  in  regarding  the  moral  constitution 
of  society  as  in  imminent  danger.  The  optimist  can  almost 
always  reply  to  the  pessimist  that  equally  grave  and  equally 
plausible  forecasts  have  not  been  fulfilled.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  also  a  kind  of  pessimistic  antidote  to  pessimism.  Unseen 
dangers  are  greater  than  the  seen,  and  the  troubles  which  are  actu- 
ally greatest  at  a  given  time  have  seldom  been  perceived  beforehand. 
It  needs  no  special  gloominess  of  temper  to  think  that  the  present 
year  does  not  open  with  the  best  of  auspices.  But  which  of  oiu- 
prophets  could  have  told  us  ten  years  or  five  years  ago  that 
Ireland  and  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  our 
pressing  troubles  in  the  year  1SS2?  Which  of  them  foretold  thai 
for  several  sessions  of  Parliament  the  perplexities  of  foreign  and 
imperial  policy  would  wholly  eclipse  those  of  our  domestic  aH'airs 
The  truth  is  that  we  all  walk  in  the  midst  of  unseen  risks  ii. 
private  and  ptiblic  affairs  alike,  and  that  when  we  have  done  ou: 
best  according  to  our  lights  we  have  to  take  our  chance  of  much 
that  is  beyond  sight  and  control.  Reduced  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  man  is  fallible,  the  pessimist  argument  saems  not  fitted 
to  occupy  more  of  a  good  citizen's  thoughts  than  he  can  afi'ord  t'- 
spare  for  paradoxical  exercises.  The  conduct  of  life  is  a  difficul: 
and  dangerous  art,  but  we  go  on  living  somehow  till  we  finally 
lose  the  game,  as  we  all  must  when  time  is  the  adversary.  Wj 
have  shot  Niagara,  and  our  bones  are  still  whole. 

Once  or  twice  we  almost  suspect  Mr.  Greg  of  having  all  this  in 
his  mind,  and  being  ironical  in  his  prophesying.  The  paper 
entitled  "Rocks  Ahead  and  Harbours  of  Refuge  "  draws  a  dar:: 
picture  of  social  and  industrial  disorders,  for  all  which  the  remedy 
is  declared  to  lie  in  co-operative  stores.  A  revolution  averted 
by  stores  is  not  one  of  which  we  can  think  with  the  becoming 
amount  of  terror.  And  the  instances  chosen  to  impress  us  with 
the  mischief  of  which  the  new  constituencies  are  capable  are  nut 
always  happily  chosen.  Here  is  a  list  from  the  essay  headed 
"  The  Echo  of  "the  Antipodes."  Mr.  Greg  is  calling  up  a  vision  of 
the  borough  votAs  created  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  running 
away  wholesale  after  monstrous  delusions.    "  As  to  questions,"  he 
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says, "  re^ardiu^  which  the  majority  of  borough  electors  might 
on  occasions  be  aroused  to  an  excitemeut  at  once  discreditable, 
io-norant,  irrational,  sweeping,  and  pernicious,  what  do  you  think 
of  No  Popery,  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  Masters  and  Servants 
Act,  the  Conspiracy  Act,  and  the  like  ?  "  This  was  written  in 
1875.  During  the  six  years  that  have  passed  there  have  been  fair 
occasions  for  excitement  on  one  or  two  of  these  subjects,  and  per- 
sistent attempts  to  raise  it  on  at  least  one.  But  the  sweeping  and 
pernicious  excitement  has  not  come.  The  law  of  conspiracy  as 
affecting  combinations  of  workmen  has  been  dealt  with  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  so  has  the  liability  of  masters  to  workmen  for  injuries 
happening  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  service.  These  subjects, 
though  exciting  enough  to  the  class  whose  interests  were  imme- 
diately concerned,  were  discussed  on  the  whole  with  fairness  and 
good  temper.  They  were  disposed  of  by  an  arrangement  in  which 
both  parties  conceded  something,  and  which  has  so  far  worked 
with  tolerable  success.  In  this  matter  certainly  the  lion  of 
democracy  has  roared  much  more  gently  than  the  prophets  gave 
us  to  expect ;  and  we  may  well  hope  for  the  like  experience 
in  other  cases.  Of  course  the  pessimist  antidote  of  which 
•we  have  spoken  comes  in  here  too.  For  if  anybody  can 
seriously  maintain  that  the  general  condition  of  the  British 
electorate  before  1832,  or  between  1832  and  1867,  was  such 
that  a  philosopher  could  have  found  in  it  any  great  abstract 
probability  of  its  producing  the  wisest  possible  Parliament, 
that  person  must  be  either  an  extravagantly  cheerful  optimist  or 
an  accomplished  master  of  paradox.  In  the  current  pessimist 
views  of  polities  it  appears  not  only  to  be  asserted  that  we  are 
now  governed  by  the  foolish,  but  to  be  tacitly  assumed  that  we 
were  formerly  governed  by  the  wise — au  assumption  by  no  means 
admissible.  And  if  the  foolish  must  indeed  govern  the  wise,  as 
the  pessimist  version  of  democracy  will  have  it,  peradventure 
there  is  a  certain  safety  in  multiplying  the  number  of  such 
governors  ;  for  if  they  are  taken  in  the  mass  their  several  follies 
will,  according  to  the  law  of  averages,  be  distributed  and  equalized, 
and  the  worst  kinds  will  have  a  chance  of  extinguishing  one 
another.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  nothing  but  the  principle  of 
Cfesarism.  We  are  not  much  concerned  to  deny  it ;  theargument 
is  none  of  ours.  But  we  do  conceive  that  the  forecast  of  ingenious 
pessimists  like  Mr.  Greg  points,  if  worked  out  consistently,  to 
Ceesarism  of  the  Bonaparte  fashion,  not  only  r.s  the  inevitable  but 
as  the  most  tolerable  result. 

Not  that  Mr.  Greg  was  chargeable  with  any  hankerings  after 
Cresarism  on  his  own  account.  In  "  The  Great  Twin  Brethren  "  we 
have  a  brilliant  and  mordant  parallel  between  the  careers  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  down  to  the  year 
1867,  in  which  the  essay  was  written.  The  Second  Empire  was 
then  at  the  height  of  its  false  splendour,  and  Mr.  Greg  expressed 
the  best  judgment  of  the  time  in  describing  Napoleon  III.  as 
"nearly  the  ablest  and  quite  the  most  remarkable  statesman  of  the 
age."  We  now  know  that  his  statecraft  was  an  illusion  which 
deceived  both  the  world  and  himself,  and  that  Mr.  Greg's  parallel 
was  unjust  to  Lord  BeaconsBeld.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  a  master 
of  opportunities,  and  we  suspect  posterity  will  some  day  find  that 
when  he  seemed  to  miss  them  it  was  not  his  own  fault.  His 
imagination  ranged  widely,  but  he  had  also  the  power  of  concen- 
trating it  on  his  immediate  object.  Louis  Napoleon  was  a  man  of 
imagination  too,  but  scattered  it  abroad  in  many  ventures,  and 
failed  to  gather  up  the  threads  of  his  policies  in  time.  He  brooded 
over  opportunities  until,  when  they  came,  he  missed  tham.  What 
Mr.  Greg  said  of  the  want  of  congeniality  between  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  his  party  was  doubtless  true ;  but  little  did 
Mr.  Greg  or  any  one  else  foresee  in  1 867  that  the  time  was  yet  to 
come  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  command  not  only  the 
height  of  power  but  the  height  of  popularity.  When  that  time 
came,  Mr.  Greg  was  true  to  hife  principle  of  perpetual  opposition. 
His  voice  was  in  no  wise  with  those  who  rejoiced  at  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  and  the  Cyprus  Convention.  His  two  or  three  pages  on 
England's  part  in  those  matters  contain  as  much  caustic  and  tell- 
ing criticism  as  a  good  many  pages  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches. 

The  non-political  essays  in  this  volume  will  probably  be  read 
with  less  interest  than  the  political  ones,  but  their  merit  is  in  it- 
self certainly  not  less.  Under  the  title  "  Verify  your  Compass,'' 
Mr.  Greg  discourses  exceedingly  well  on  the  mischiefs  of  conscien- 
tiousness, a  subject  far  too  much  neglected  by  moralists.  As  he 
truly  says,  not  every  man  can  aii'ord  to  keep  a  conscience.  A  con- 
science unenlightened  by  knowledge  and  judgment  is  apt  to  lead 
Its  blind  follower  into  all  manner  of  strange  ditches.  In  the  prac- 
tical conduct  of  life  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  those  who  talk 
most  of  their  consciences  are  not  in  truth  more  righteous  than  their 
neighbours,  but  are  only  more  crochetv  or  obstinate.  Had  Mr. 
Greg  himself  been  an  active  politician  his  own  conscience  would 
pretty  surely  have  been  a  stumbUng-block  to  him.  He  would  before 
long  have  been  taxed  by  his  leaders  with  keeping  more  of  a  con- 
science than  he  could  afford.  As  it  was,  his  manner  of  life  secured 
him  complete  independence,  and  removed  him  from  the  dan"-er 
ol  having  his  own  principles  quoted  against  him.  ° 


JERR0L1)-S  LIFE  OF  XAPOLEOX  IIL* 

TT  may  seem  at  first'  sight  curious  that  only  one  out  of  four  volumes 
I  J-  should  be  given,  in  a  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,  to  what  was  un- 
questionably the  most  eventful  and  important  portion  of  that  life, 
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its  last  twenty  years.  Nor  is  it  altogether  a  sufficient  answer  that 
Mr.  Blauchard  Jerrold  has  undertaken  to  write  a  Life  of  the 
Emperor,  and  not  a  history  of  the  Empire.  However,  in  books, 
more  perhaps  than  elsewhere,  the  principle  of  taking  a  thing  as 
you  find  it  is  a  sensible,  if  not  a  heroic,  one.  Before  dealing  with 
W'hat  there  is  in  this  volume,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  point 
out  briefly  what  there  is  not.  There  is  no  mention  (in  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  something  like  deliberate  ignoring)  of  the  various 
domestic  scandals  alleged  against  Napoleon  III.  Nor  is  there,  which 
is  perhaps  rather  more  surprising,  anything  like  a  minute  account 
of  his  personal  doings.  For  instance,  his  Algerian  visit  is  left  to  be 
described  by  half  a  dozen  lines  of  quotation  from  a  letter  of 
Merimee's.  In  one  place,  indeed,  Mr.  Jerrold  gives  a  somewhat 
minute  account  of  the  order  of  daily  life  at  the  Tuileries,  and 
there  are  somewhat  shorter  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  Compiegne  and  Biarritz.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is 
made  up  not  unadroitly  of  extracts  from  the  Queen's  Diary,  from 
Sir  Theodore  Martin's  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  from  Merimfe's 
letters,  from  Kossuth's  Reminiscences,  and  from  the  works  of 
M.M.  Hansen,  Klaczko,  De  Grammont,  Ollivier,  Senior,  &c. 
We  have  called  this  method  of  piecing  together  not  unadroit, 
because  it  provides  at  once  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  conduct  and 
policy  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  necessary  ineces  jmtijicativcs  for 
such  a  view.  Memory  is  treacherous,  and  though  the  events  here 
recorded  are  within  the  personal  recollection  of  all  but  the 
youngest  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  probable  readers,  few  of  those  readers 
are  likely  to  be  ungrateful  for  such  a  collection  of  documents 
arranged  in  such  a  form.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  presents  himself  frankly  enough  as  something 
like  an  advocate.  But  he  is  an  advocate  who  does  not  indulge  iu 
much  special  pleading,  but  gives  the  facts,  or  at  least  a  large  collec- 
tion of  views  of  the  facts,  fairly  enough,  and  apparently  trusts  to  them 
to  bear  out  his  contentions.  These  contentions  are,  generally,  that 
both  the  selfishness  and  the  inconsistency  of  the  Emperor's  policy 
have  been  very  much  exaggerated,  or  rather  that  neither  charge  is 
well  founded  ;  that  he  was  a  faithful  and  not  always  well- rewarded 
ally  of  England ;  that  he  was  a  consistent  supporter  of  Italian 
unity,  influenced  neither  by  the  hope  of  Savoy  nor  by  the  fear  of 
a  new  Orsini ;  that  his  home  policy  was  exclusively  directed  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  country ;  that  the  scandals  of  his  reign, 
such  as  they  were,  were  exclusively  due  to  others,  and  especially 
to  Morny ;  and  that  the  final  collapse  was  the  work  of  the  malice 
of  the  liitra/isiffeants  and  the  treacherous  or  inconsiderate  factious- 
ness of  the  moderate  Liberals.  In  the  case  of  a  book  which 
hardly  pretends  to  supply  much  new  information,  but  rather  to 
arrange  what  is  already  known  in  the  form  and  light  best  cal- 
culated to  support  a  given  conclusion  or  set  of  conclusions,  perhaps 
the  best  way  of  reviewing  it  is  to  examine  briefly  how  far  that  set 
of  conclusions  is  made  out. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  hardly  seems  to  esta- 
blish in  reference  to  the  Crimean  war  his  double  theory  of  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  Emperor  and  his  fidelity  to  England.  Mr. 
Kinglake  may,  and  certainly  does  make  too  much  of  the  theory 
that  the  Crimean  war  was  deliberately  entered  upon  by  Napoleon 
as  an  evidence  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  that  respectable  company 
was  not  ashamed  of  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Jerrold 
does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  fact  (made  patent  by  his  own 
citations)  that  as  soon  as  the  alliance  was  accomplished,  and  had 
been  duly  cemented  with  English  and  French  blood.  Napoleon 
became  unaccountably  lukewarm  in  it,  that  he  allowed  his 
agents  to  intrigue  in  a  manner  which  threatened  complete 
shipwreck  of  the  enterprise,  and  that  the  very  unsatisfactory 
Treaty  of  Paris  was  unsatisfactory,  mainly,  if  not  solely,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  playing  IVist  and  loose.  Now  it  is  at  least 
remarkable  that  this  war  was  the  only  one  in  which  the  Emperor 
ever  engaged  where  the  'politique  da  imurboive  was  impossible,  be- 
cause excluded  by  formal  agreement  between  the  allies.  Of  course 
this  fact,  and  the  other  fact  that  Napoleon  more  than  once 
"  fished  "  for  an  abandonment  of  this  line  of  conduct,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  what  he  used  to  call  a  readjustment  of  the  map  of 
Europe,  may  both  be  accidental.  But  in  a  wicked  world  accidents 
of  this  kind  are  rarely  construed  as  such.  Again,  the  accounts 
which  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  gives  (for  he  rarely  suppresses  or 
distorts  facts)  of  the  Italian  war  and  of  the  Danish  business  are 
not  less  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  disinterestedness  than 
with  the  theory  of  loyal  adherence,  quand  mime,  to  the  English 
alliance.  On  the  other  hand,  they  fit  iu  most  unluckily  with  the 
opposite  theory  that  the  pourhoire  was  always  kept  in  view,  and 
that  the  alliance  of  England  was  courted  or  slighted  precisely  as  it 
happened  to  make  the  poiirboirc  more  or  less  likely  of  attainment. 
The  wishes  and  representations  of  England  were  unquestionably 
slighted  in  reference  to  the  Austro-italian  difficulty.  Perhaps 
this  slighting  had  no  reference  to  the  appetite  for  Savoy ;  but  it  is 
unfortunate  that  Savoy  was,  as  an  actual  consequence,  swallowed. 
The  Peace  of  Villafranca  was  signed  hastily.  Perhaps  this  had  no 
reference  to  the  celebrated  opinion  of  Harry  Gow  in  the  Clan 
Ohattan  and  Clan  Quhele  matter,  that  he  had  "  done  enough  for 
his  wages  " ;  but ,  it  certainly  wore  that  appearance.  Yet,  again, 
the  part  played  towards  Kossuth  and  the  Hungarians  is  about  as 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  notion  of  a  disinterested  liberator  as 
anything  recorded  in  history.  Lastly,  what  is  to  be  made  of  the 
refusal  to  act  with  England  in  the  Danish  matter,  except  that  the 
Emperor  was  wroth  at  the  idea  of  his  Congress  (where  some  more 
of  his  favourite  readjustments  might  have" been  carried  out)  being 
nipped  iu  the  bud,  and  saw  no  chance  of  getting  any  quid  pro  quo 
out  of  Denmark?  For  a  champion  of  the  oppressed,  it  is 
certainly  awkward  that,  out  of  three  opportn^ities  that  pre- 
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seu'ieu  t'neiuselves,  one  only  was  taken,  and  that  was  the  one 
where  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work-  was  ollered; 
tiie  champion,  moreover,  carefully  striking  work  directly  ho  had 
earned  his  wage.  For  a  cordial  and  loyal  ally,  it  is  certainly  awk- 
ward that— except  in  the  case  of  the  Crimean  war,  where  the  in- 
ducements, if  not  certain,  are  ohvious  enough,  and  in  that  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty,  where  France  got  far  more  than  she  gave— 
Napoleon  should  have  systematically  avoided  compliance  with  the 
sutrgestioDs,  or  respect  for  the  wishes,  of  England.  There  is  no 
need  whatever  to  assume  or  to  accept  the  wisdom,  dignity,  or 
chivalry  of  the  English  policy  of  1859  or  of  1864;  the  lact  remains 
that,  wise  or  unwise,  chivalrous  or  unchivalrous,  it  received  not 
only  no  support,  but  positive  opposition,  from  Napoleon  III. 

As  for  the  allairs  of  1866-1870,  the  questions  concerned  in  them 
are  of  a  different  nature.  It  is,  indeed,  more  evident  than  ever  that 
the  fatal  pourboire  policv  was  still  kept  in  view  before  anything 
else.     But  the  most  glaring  political  faults  of  this  time  be- 
long to  a  different  category.    In  the  Crimean  and  Italian  affairs 
the'lmperial  policy,  whether  justiliable  or  not  on  the  whole,  had 
at  any  rate  shown  a  certain  vigour  and  a  due  proportioning  of 
means  to  ends.    The  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  show  exactly  the 
contrary.    It  is  now  known  that  even  the  Italian  war  itsell, 
nominally  successful  as  it  was,  had  shown  considerable  short- 
comings in  the  army,  yet  no  means  whatever  were  taken  to  make 
them  "ood,  or  at  least  no  pains  were  used  to  ascertain  that  the 
means°were  being  applied.     The  earlier  friends  and  advisers  of 
Napoleon  were  dropping  around  him ;  instead  of  looking  out  for 
good  men  to  take  their  place,  he  set  to  work  to  write  the  Life_  of 
GjBsar.    Mr.  Jerrold  mentions  more  than  once  the  disgust  which 
Napoleon  felt  at  the  corruption  of  his  Ministers,  and  the  pointed 
fashion  in  which  he  used  to  speak  of  M.  Duruy  as  an  hoiinete 
homme.     It   surely    must    suggest    itself  to  any   one  _  that, 
granting  the  whole  theory  of  personal  government,  it  is  the 
business  in  the  personal" governor  to  surround  himself  with 
honnetes  liommes,  and  not  merely  to  suggest  epigrammatically  to 
his  creatures  that  they  are  not  honest.    In  the  same  way,  if  a 
ruler  chooses  to  assume  the  place  of  arbiter  of  Europe  (with  or 
without  an  amiable  willingness  to  accept  wages  for  his  arbitration), 
it  is  his  business  to  keep  his  powder  dry,  to  assure  himself  that  the 
bayonets  on  which  his  authority  rests  are  true  steel.  Probably 
there  never  was  a  more  striking  example  of  the  favourite  Carlyliau 
doctrine  of  the  inexoiableness  of  fact  than  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III. 
Of  this  fall,  though  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  gives  a  lively  and  inter- 
esting picture  of  the  curious  state  of  things  which  preceded  it  in 
Paris"  he  does  not  seem  fully  or  rightly  to  comprehend,  the  mean- 
ino-.    Its  causes  have  never  been  so  shrewdly  put  as  in  that  odd 
book,  the  Recollections  of  Count  Orsi,  v.'hicb,  whatever  its  value 
as  a  storehouse  of  fact,  is  unquestionably  the  work  of  one  who 
knew  Napoleon  III.  excesdingly  well,  and  who  judges  men 
and  things  with  plenty  of  acuteness.     The  Count,  it  may_  be 
remembered,  attributes  the  collapse  to  two  things.^  The  first 
of    these    was    the   constitutional   reluctance  of  Napoleon  to 
make  up  his  own  mind,  and   the  concomitant  dithculty  he 
experienced  in  resisting  the  will  of  other  minds.     ho  other 
such  plausible  explanation  as   this  of  the  so-called  mysteries 
of  his  policy  has  ever  been  given,  and  at  the  same  time  no 
course  of  conduct  could  have  been  more  certain  to  lead  to  de- 
struction in  the  long  run.    The  other  fault  was  the  entire  neg- 
lect to  consolidate  the  dynasty  by  any  other  means  than  electoral 
malpractices  and  money  bribes  to  the  departments.    The  merest 
tu-o  in  political  history  could  have  foretold  the  utter  usslessness  ot 
both  in  a  country  so  wedded  to  political  change  as  France.^  There 
have  been  during  this  century  only  two  motive  powers  m  France- 
literature  and  the  army.    The  army  was  petted  and  spoilt;  under 
the  Empire,  but  it  was  in  no  sense  taken  care  of.   Its  efficiency 
was,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  France  under  the  Empire  w^.s 
'  a  military  Power  or  nothing,  constantly  weakened,  partly  by 
the  encouragement  of  exemptions  and  substitutes,  partly  by  the 
ne'^lect  of  moral  and  intellectual  quahties  in  t'ue  otiicers,  partly 
by°the  omission  of  all  care  as  to  the  actual  validity  ot  the 
arrangements  on  paper  for  mobilization  and  supply. 
fidelity,  the  relaxation  of  discipline  which  was  permitted  would  ot 
iteslf  have  made  that  very  doubtful ;  and  the  crowning  blunder  ot 
showing  the  nakedness  of  the  land  by  allowing  the  troops  to  vote 
separately  in  the  last  plebiscite  exhibits  the  utter  ignorance  ot  taeir 
temper  which  had  been  permitted  to  exist  in  responsible  quarters. 
The  neglect  of  the  press,  which  was  almost  equally  fatal,  was 
perhaps  more  excusable,  because  the  small  ring  of  active  Bonapart- 
ists  included  no  prominent  man  of  letters  ;  and  the  identihcation 
of  the  chief  literary  men  of  France  with  the  Ilepablican  party 
made  opposition  almost  a  tradition  with  author?.    Mr.  Jerrold,  it 
may  be  said  by  the  way,  is  almost  certainly  wrong  in  objecting  to 
the  statement  that  Merimee,  the  one  distinguished  man  of  letters 
who  was  on  the  Emperor's  side  (for  Sainte-Beuve  and  Gautier 
were  less  than  half-hearted,  and  the  latter  received  hardly 
any  patronage  from   the  Empire)  was  not  strictly   a  Bona- 
partist.    It  is  impossible  to  read  Merimee's  letters,  even  those 
which  are  quasi-diplomatic,  without  seeing  that  personal  friend- 
ship for  the  Empress,  and  an  extreme  dislike  of  the  nonsense 
talked  by  the  Republicans,  formed  almost  his  only  bonds  to  the 
dynasty.    However  this  may  be,  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole, 
of  the  literary  rising  generation  was  sufi'ered  to  grow  up  in  oppo- 
sition, with  what  results  everybody  knows. 

Although,  however,  we  differ  with  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  as  t,o 
his  general  views  and  as  to  some  not  unimportant  particulars,  and 
although  we  could  wish  that  he  had  been  somewhat  fuller  ou  the 


personal  life  of  his  subject,  we  can  repeat  that  he  has  given  a  useful 
reminder  of  the  course  of  European  history  during  the  Empire. 
His  book  also  contains  a  certain  number  of  novel  details.  For 
instance,  we  do  not  remember  seeing  elsewhere  that  NapoI°on'a 
papers  were  found  to  contain  a  scheme  of  national  insurance  not 
altogether  unlike  that  which  has  lately  found  favour  with  Prince 
Bismarck.  It -was  formed,  it  appears,  just  belbre  his  downfall. 
The  coincidence  is  curious;  of  the  omen  nothing  need  be  said 
here. 


SYNNOVE  SOLBAKKEN.* 

'E  have  often  complained  that  the  translators  of  foreign 
.  .  fiction  into  English  rarely  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
usher  in  their  author  with  any  introductory  words  of  criticism  or 
biography.  The  present  version  of  a  famous  Norwegian  novel 
makes  the  same  mistake,  and  we  must  charitably  suppose  that  Miss 
Sutter  took  for  granted  that  everybody  in  England  knows  some- 
thing about  Bjiirnson.  That  an  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments 
of  Scandinavian  literature,  however,  is  not  universally  spread 
among  the  English  public  was  proved  at  the  very  first  appear- 
ance o  f  the  present  translation,  when  one  of  our  contemporaries 
reviewed  it  as  the  *vork  of  one  who  was  the  most  popular  of 
Norwegian  authors,  with  the  exception  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen.  There  must  be  a  great  many  readers  to  whom,  though 
they  may  not  suppose  that  Andersen  was  a  Norseman,_the  present 
graceful'volume  would  have  been  more  welcome  if  it  had  opn- 
taiued  some  slight  intimation  of  Bjornson's  position  in  his  father- 
land, and  the  rank  taken  by  8ynn6vi  Solbahken  among  his  works.  It 
formed,  in  point  of  fact,  his  earliest  publication,  and  it  takes  a 
somewhat  "  epoch-making  "  position  in  Norwegian  literature.  It 
appeared  in  1857,  a  year  also  remarkable  as  that  in  which  Frv, 
Inger  til  Osteraad,  Ibsen's  first  characteristic  drama,  saw  the 
light.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  1857  marks  the  beginning 
oi  the  career  of  the  two  greatest  writers  of  Norway,  the  two 
whose  fame  practically  overshadows  that  of  all  their  contempo- 
raries and  followers  and  of  most  of  their  predecessors.  The  same 
year  saw  the  production  of  Andreas  Munch's  Lord  William 
Russell,  a  work  of  much  less  significance,  by  a  less  prominent  poet, , 
but  one  which  enjoyed  no  small  success,  and  incited  not  a  few 
writers  to  imitation.  . 

As  Ibsen's  tragedy  foreshadowed  the  long  and  brilbant  series  ot 
his  national  dramas,  so  Synnove  Solbakken  was  the  herald  of  those 
pastoral  romances  of  mountain  life  in  Norway  in  which  Bjornson 
has  invented  a  new  thing  in  literature.  He  was  twenty-five  -whenH 
he  brouo-ht  out  this  his  first  etibrt,  and  it  was  not  until,  in  1858,  he| 
achieved  his  great  success  with  Arne  that  people  looked  back  to 
this  early  book  and  hailed  it  with  delight.  It  is  in  many  respects 
inferior  to  Arne  as  a  story  ;  it  is  less  vivid  in  style,  and  the  inci- 
dents have  less  of  the  charm  of  surprise.  The  progress  ot  the  tala 
is  ierky,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  the  work  of  one  who  nas  not  jet 
served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  book-writing  ;  and,  abova 
all,  it  has  none  of  the  exquisite  songs  with  which  Arne  is  adorned, 
iewels  of  price  strung  around  the  throat  of  a  peasant  child.  Ibe 
best  lyric  m  Synuooc  Solbakken  is  that  at  the  close  of  Chapter  Vi... 
Unfortunately  we  cannot  recommend  the  reader  to  Miss  butter  si 
translation  of  this  poem.  Not  only  has  she  lost,  what  even  a  pro-| 
fessional  poet  might  find  it  difficult  to  catch,  the  peculiar  delicacj 
of  the  lilt,  but  she  has  buried  the  sharp  edge  of  the  meaning  u 
conventionalities.  For  instance,  she  has  translated  this  verj 
idiomatic  stanza 

Jeg  ir?nkt3,  I.e.r^en  den  skuldo  gaa 

Uil  Ira  di;  io\  L'de,  lyse  Birke 
Did  frr-iii,  livor  SoU^titken  luise  Star., 
til  den  rijdiiialte  Kirkc, 

which  really  means,  "  I  thought  that  our  playground  would  merel; 
change  from  the  leafy,  bright  birches  to  the  place  where  tli 
houses  at  Solbakken  stand,  and  to  the  red-paiuted  church  :— 

I  thoujjlit  tliese  hours  would  twine  a  bond 
iMoin  the  silvery  birch-tree  ivhere  we  pl.iyed 

To  the  luipin-  home,  and  still  beyond 
Till  near  the  church  ^ve  are  laid. 

Miss  Sutter  has  hardlv  perceived  the  poet's  meaning.  Svnnove,  i 
her  maidenly  innocence,  is  mourning  over  the  loss  of  ihorbjori, 
her  childish  playmate,  who  had  become  her  love  almost  wither 
her  consciousness,  and  who  should  have  taken  her  as  a  bride  to  tb 
"red-painted  church."  "Red-painted"  is  an  epithet  that  tb 
translator  should  not  have  been  so  ready  to  surrender ;  it  gives 
little  touch  of  literary  sincerity  to  the  picture. 

If  we  compare  Stpmbve  Solbakken  with  Bjornson 9  succeedi a 
novels,  we  notice  that  he  has  always  been  safest  as  a  novels 
when  he  has  kept  closest  to  this  his  early  scheme  of  writing.  1 
Ea  nlad  Gut,  in  1S60,  he  produced  a  most  fascinating  novelette  ( 
the  same  class,  stronger  and  purer  than  either  of  his  earlier  stone 
His  long  series  of  saga-dramas,  in  particular  his  splendid  trilog 
of  .b7r/M;Y^67c'wip,  occupied  his  best  thoughts  from  1861  to  i86( 
and  'it  was  with  more  ambitious  views  and  a  more  du-ec 
"  tendency,"  as  the  Germans  say,  that  he  returned  to  the  peasan 
romance  in  1 868  with  the  publication  of  Fiskerjenten  This  boo 
with  all  its  talent,  is  as  Fdix  Holt  is  to  The  Mill  on  the  Flos 
in  comparison  with  Bjornson's  fresher  and  sweeter  stories.  He  te 
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this  perhaps  himself,  and  in  1872  he  returned  to  his  old  limpid 
style  and  innocent  brightness  in  Brudeslaaten,  the  only  important 
"tory  of  his  which  has  not  found  an  English  translator,  and  yet  in 
some  respects  the  most  perfect  of  them  all.  Of  late  years  the 
dramatist  has  completely  over-shadowed  the  novelist  in  Bjornson, 
and  his  last  story,  Magnhild,  was  neither  in  form  nor  in  substance 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  his  earlier 
triumphs. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  say  something  about  Si/nnove  SolhaWcen 
itself.  The  scene  is  laid  in  one  of  the  upland  valleys  of  Norway— in  a 
hamlet  or  "  Mrktown  "  which  is  really  only  a  sparse  assemblage  of 
scattered  forms.  A  solhukke  in  Norwegian  is  a  broad  eminence 
whose  rolling  sides  lie  well  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  mountains, 
and  catch  the  first  and  the  last  beams  of  the  sun.  On  such  a 
"  sunnyside  "  lies  the  farm  where  the  heroine  of  this  story  was 
born,  a  place  pre-eminent  for  happiness  and  good  fortune  through- 
out the  parish.  The  couple  who  live  in  this  farm,  however,  are 
singular  and  solitary  folks,  belonging  to  the  strange  sectarian  body 
called  Haugeans,  after  their  founder,  Hans  Nielsen  Hauge,  a 
fanatical  peasant,  who  attracted  much  persecution  to  himself 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  doctrines  of 
Hauge  prescribe  an  ascetic  life,  and  the  abandonment  of  dancing, 
fiddling,  and  all  the  innocent  traditional  pleasures  of  peasant  existence. 
It  is  part  of  Bjornson's  plan  in  this,  as  in  others  of  his  stories,  to 
show  that  a  girl  of  enthusiastic  and  vigoroua  character  cannot  do 
justice  to  herself  until  she  emancipates  her  conscience  from  these 
unnecessary  and  schismatic  bonds.  The  old  couple  at  Solbakken 
have  one  daughter,  a  lovely  fair-haired  child,  who  grows  up  like 
a  living  sunbeam,  and  by  whom  they  are  held  in  utter  thraldom. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  and  under  the  melancholy 
shadow  of  the  mountain,  there  lies  another  larm,  called 
Granliden,  which  has  been  inhabited  for  many  generations  by  a 
fierce  and  intemperate  race,  alternately  christened  Thorbjorn  and 
Siimund.  It  has  always  happened  that  good  fortune  and  bad 
fortune  come  to  this  family  in  turns,  the  former  smiling  on  the 
Samunds  and  the  latter  pursuing  the  Thorbjorns.  The  Siimund 
who  is  at  present  head  of  the  house  is  a  man  of  strong  character, 
who  has  overcome  the  bad  blood  in  his  veins,  or  thinks  ho  has, 
and  who  /  determines  to  keep  guard  over  his  son,  and  force  the 
hand  of  fate  by  calling  him  Thorbjorn  and  yet  malving  a  de- 
cent man  of  him.  This  son  is  the  hero  of  the  tale,  an  un- 
fortunate boy,  bullied  by  his  father,  easily  led  awnj  by  his 
love  of  idleness  and  his  splendid  constitution,  radically  un- 
lucky as  every  Thorbjorn  must  be,  but  finally  redeemed  and  re- 
covered by  his  unselfish  and  tender  love  ior  Synntive.  The 
strongest  part  of  the  story,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
impleasant,  is  the  scene  at  the  wedding  upon  which  the  plot 
turns.  This  passage  gives  a  view  of  Norwegian  manners  which 
is  unknown  to  the  horde  of  tourists  who  flock  through  the 
country  on  their  carrioles  ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  occasion  on 
■which  Bjornson  has  laid  his  finger  heavily  upon  one  of  the  great 
social  evils  of  his  country.  Brink  and  the  knife  are  the  two 
demons  from  which  the  Norwegian  peasant  needs  to  be  delivered  ; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  even  since  this  book  was  written 
stabbing  has  become  much  less  frequent  in  Norway  than  it  was. 
The  plot  of  Synnove  Solbakken  is  so  slight  that  we  cannot  spoil 
the  reader's  pleasure  by  anticipating  it ;  but  we  can  warmly  re- 
commend it  to  him  as  a  very  delicate  and  characteristic  study  of 
life  among  Norwegian  peasants. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  cannot  so  unreservedly  commend 
Miss  Sutter  as  a  translator.  She  seems  to  have  gone  upon  the 
reasonable  theory  that  a  version  of  a  story  like  Symwvc  Solbakken 
need  not  be  undertaken  in  so  exactly  literal  a  spirit  as  the  trans- 
lation of  a  scientific  treatise.  She  is  quite  right  in  this,  but  she 
is  carrying  this  graceful  license  too  far  when  she  translates 
Zewfismrmrieji  "  the  policeman."  A  lendsmcmd  is  the  responsible 
bailiff  of  a  parish,  an  official  of  considerable  pcmp  and  station  ;  his 
servant,  the  lendsmandskmi,  may  upon  occasion  act  as  a  policeman, 
but  never  the  great  man  himself.  Here,  again,  is  a  passage  with 
which  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  satisfied : — 

In  those  silent  valleys  the  church  speaks  yet  a  language  of  its  own  to 
every  listener,  according  as  the  eye  that  beholds  it  is  young  or  old.  Much 
may  rise  up  between  the  church  and  the  grown  man,  but  nothing  -will  rise 
above  it.  Awe-awakening  and  perfect,  it  stands  before  the  young  about 
to  be  received  in  conlirmation  ;  it  raises  a  finger  as  it  were,  half  threaten- 
ing, half  beckoning,  to  the  j-oung  man  leading  the  maiden  to  the  altar ; 
strong  and  upright  it  towers  amid  the  cares  of  manhood ;  restful  and 
tender  it  looks  upon  the  old  man's  finished  toil. 

This  is  how  the  third  sentence  reads,  literally  translated  from  the 
Norwegian,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  whatever  meaning  Miss 
Sutter  has  achieved,  she  has  not  interpreted  Bjornson's  very 
exactly : — 

It  stands  adult  and  finished  for  him  who  is  passing  through  confirma- 
tion ;  with  uplifted  finger,  half  warning,  half  beckoning,  for  the  youth  wlio 
has  made  his  choice  ;  broad-shouldered  and  strong  over  the  sorrow  of  the 
grown  man  ;  wide-spreading  and  gentle  over  the  aged  in  his  weariness. 

_  We  must  not  neglect  to  mention  that  the  outward  aspect  of  this 
little  book  is  luxurious  in  the  extreme.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  with 
very  wide  margins,  on  fine  paper,  and  bound  with  great  sobriety 
and  good  taste.  Some  of  our  publishers  are  certainly  beginnin"- 
to  understand  what  the  physical  aspect  of  a  book  ought  to  be.  ° 


INDIAN  NAMES  OF  TLACES.* 

NOTICES  of  a  Gazetteer  would  be  incomplete  if  they  did  not 
take  into  account  the  origin,  the  vagaries,  and  the  repetitions 
of  names,  as  well  as  the  light  which  names  reflect  on  Elstory. 
Travellers  and  politicians  may  pften  refer  to  Mr.  Hunter's 
volumes  to  see  how  he  treats  of  big  subjects— India  itself,  for  in- 
stance, in  half  a  volume,  and  presidencies,  districts,  and  capitals  at 
suitable  and  proportionate  length.  But  philologists  and  antiquaries 
will  linger  over  the  names  of  less  known  places,  to  study  their 
derivations,  to  trace  the  contact  of  Semitic  and  Aryan  tribes,  to 
note  the  point  at  which  the  Dravidian  element  appears,  and  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  eflect  of  the  successive  waves 
of  invasion  and  conquest  which  have  swept  over  the  peninsula. 
For  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  history  of  Mahommedan  rule  is 
traceable  in  the  names  of  forts,  marts,  and  stations  in  characters 
legible  to  an  ordinary  Oriental  scholar.  Some  of  the  landmarks  of 
Aryan  civilization  and  Hindu  supremacy  remain  to  this  day 
unaltered,  or  easily  recognized  through  the  disfigurement  of  some 
provincial  or  local  corruption.  Others  point  clearly  to  the  date 
when  the  liajas  of  Hastinapura  or  Kanouj  had  been  subjugated, 
and  when  a  Mussulman  Nawab  or  Viceroy  administered  fine 
provinces  in  the  name  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  or  possibly  set  up  a  principality  of  his  own.  In  others, 
again,  we  find  a  mongrel  combination  of  the  Mahommedan  and 
the  llindu.  The  following  are  illustrations.  The  names  of 
the  rivers  of  India,  or  certainly  of  Northern  and  Central  India, 
are  nearly  all  Sanskrit.  The  most  celebrated  are  pure  and  un- 
adulterated specimens  of  that  languap-e.  The  Ganga  (Ganges), 
the  Jamuna,  the  Bhagirathi,  the  Kupnarayan,  the  Brahmaputra, 
the  Kamgunga,  the  Karmanasha  or  Ourumnassa,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
pronounced,  would  have  been  as  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Brahman  under  the  reign  of  Asoka  as  in  that  of  a  pilgrim,  ascetic, 
or  merchant  at  the  present  day.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  rivers, 
nullahs,  and  tidal  creeks  which  provide  for  the  water  traffic  of 
Central  and  Southern  Bengal  can  be  derived  from  some  Sanskrit 
original.  The  same  rule,  with  partial  exceptions,  can  be  applied 
to  mountains  and  hills.  Those  natural  barriers  which  protect  our 
Northern  and  North- Western  plains  are  the  "  Abode  of  Snow." 
There  are  "  Blue  Hills  "  in  other  parts  of  India  besides  Madras. 
The  Aravalli  hills  had  better  be  written  Aravali.  The  most 
probable  derivation  is  Afa,  an  "  angle  "  or  peak,"  and  dvali,  a 
"  line  or  row."  We  are  not  sure  that  SCit-pura  ought  not  to  be 
Sat-pura,  the  "  good  town,"  but  how  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
well-known  range  of  hills  in  the  Central  Provinces  is  uncer- 
tain. But  in  any  case  these  and  the  Vindhya  and  other 
ranges  are  Aryan  and  Sanskrit.  On  the  borders  of  the  Punjab, 
on  the  other  hand,  Mahommedan  celebrities  gave  names  to  certain 
ranges.  Shekh  Budin,  a  hill  sanatorium  in  the  district  of  Bannoo 
and  Dera  Ismail  Khan  is  so  called  after  some  Mahommedan 
notable.  It  is  described  as  a  bare  limestone  rock,  with  a  few 
stunted  wild  olives  and  acacias  for  its  only  vegetation.  And  when 
we  get  cut  of  India  in  the  direction  of  Afghanistan,  we  find 
naturally  the  Suleiman  range  and  the  Safed  Koh,  or  "  White 
Hills,"  which  are  pure  Persian.  The  now  well-known  Shutar- 
gardan  Pass  is,  we  may  remind  our  readers,  the  "  Camel's  Neck  "  ; 
and  iu  these  and  similar  instances  we  have  got  far  away  from 
the  Hindus,  from  Hindi  or  Sanskrit,  though  still  dealing  with  an 
Aryan  and  not  a  Semitic  tongue. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  for  Englishmen  than  to  get  the  natives  of 
India  to  adopt  new  names  for  objects  with  which  they  have  long 
been  familiar.  When  Central  Asian  warriors,  whose  swords  were 
sharpened  by  fanaticism  and  love  of  plunder,  wrested  India  from 
effete  Kajas  and  infused  a  sort  of  vigour  into  the  stagnation  of 
three  thousand  years,  they  could  impose  new  names  on  the  pro- 
vinces which  they  divided,  colonized,  and  parcelled  out.  The 
Nawab  or  Amir  who  selected  a  site  for  a  new  capital  gave  it 
any  name  he  chose  oat  of  his  ample  Persian  vocabulary. 
Even  the  old  towns  of  Agra  and  Delhi  had  to  give  way  to  the  City 
of  Akbar  and  the  City  of  Shah  Jehan.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
PattanaorPatna,one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Behar,  which  in  Sanskrit 
was  the  town  2"'^'  excdlcnce  and  became  occasionally  Azimabad, 
or  the  "  Mighty  City  •' ;  and  of  Chittagoug,  iu  the  Far  East, 
which  is  often  known  as  Islamabad,  or  the  "  City  of  the  Faith." 
There  are  also  familiar  examples  of  towns  and  districts,  especially 
in  Upper  India,  exclusively  Persian.  Moradabad,  Khairabad,  Buland- 
shahr,  the  "  Lofty  City,"  Futtehabad,  the  "  City  of  Victory,"  will 
recur  as  readily  to  Macaulay's  Indian  schoolboy,  if  he  can  be  found, 
as  to  district  officers.  But  constantly  in  the  confusion  of  tongues 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Hindustani  or  Urdu  language, 
there  was  a  dual  ownership  of  Persian  and  Sanskrit ;  "  mujgur" 
and  pore  or  ^jwr,  Sanskrit  terminations,  were  freely  tacked  on  to 
the  names  and  titles  of  Persian  dignitaries  and  nobles.  Amirpore, 
Shikarpore,  the  hunting  place,  Azimgarh  (the  great  fort), 
Ahmedpur,  and  Ahmednuggur  are  a  few  examples  of  these  not 
infelicitous  combinations.  Exactly  similar  names  recur  in  the 
most  distant  and  unconnected  provinces  of  our  Empire,  and  had 
not  Mr.  Hunter  unavoidably  excluded  from  his  Gazetteer  all  places 
under  a  certain  population  or  standard  of  social  importance,  the 
list  might  have  been  multiplied  indefinitely.  For  instance,  wa 
have  three  Kashas — the  Arabic  term  for  a  small  town  inhabited  by 
respectable  people — one  in  the  district  of  Burdwan,  one  in  Purnea, 

•  The  Iinperiitl  Gazetteer  of  India.  \V.  \V.  Hunter,  CLE.,  LL.D., 
Director  General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India.  9  vols. 
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and  the  tliird  is  tlie  capital  of  Jessore.  Bihar  or  Vihar,  the  Sanskrit 
term  for  monastery,  occurs  in  Unao  in  the  province  of  Oudh,  and 
again  in  Pratabgurh  in  the  same  province,  and,  unless  there  is 
some  other  local  derivation,  is  the  name  of  a  river  in  the  native 
State  of  Revya.  It  is  also  the  well-known  name  of  one  of  the 
three  great  provinces  under  the  Government  of  Bengal. 
There  is  a  Bhadreswar  in  Outch,  and  another  in  Ilooghly.  The 
first  has  ruins  of  Jain  temples,  a  temple  of  Shiva,  and  a  mosque 
nearly  covered  by  drifting  sands  ;  while  the  second  has  risen,  under 
the  endless  resources  of  our  civilization,  to  the  dignity  of  a  muni- 
cipal town  with  an  income  which  ten  years  ago  was  337^.,  the 
incidence  of  municipal  taxation  being  lold.  per  head  of  popula- 
tion. If  our  memory  serves  us  right,  a  dozen  and  more  of  obscure 
hamlets  have  the  same  name  in  Bengal.  Sahibgunj,  or  the  mart 
of  the  master  or  gentleman,  not  necessarily  an  Anglo-Indian, 
occurs  six  times.  One  is  a  well-known  trading  place  on  the 
borders  of  the  Santal  Pergunnahs,  which  combines  the  advantages 
of  a  station  on  the  Ganges  and  on  the  E.  I.  Railway.  There 
are  villages  of  the  same  name  in  Burdwan,  Eungpore,  Backergunje, 
and  what  was  formerly  the  huge  district  of  Tirhoot.  It  also 
gives  its  name  to  the  civil  station  of  Gaya,  doubtless  in  this  in- 
stance as  selected  for  the  seat  of  Anglo-Indian  administration. 
The  river  Saraswali  or  Sarsooti,  famous  in  Brahmanical  tradition, 
has  three  local  sites.  One  stream  passes  the  town  of  Thanesur 
and  the  shrines  of  Kurukshetra  ;  a  second  rises  in  Mount  Abu  ;  a 
third  is  in  Ilooghly,  and  has,  we  regret  to  note,  silted  up  and 
become  a  foul  shallow  creek,  thereb^^  in  all  probability  increasing 
the  epidemic  known  as  the  Burdwan  fever.  A  fourth  river  can  be 
discerned  by  the  orthodox  Hindu  of  tlje  old  school,  but  by  no  one 
else,  at  Prayag  or  Allahabad,  as  a  third  stream  which  unites 
there  with  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  Of  towns  and  villages 
called  after  the  great  mythical  hero  of  Hindu  story,  Rama,  tacked 
on  to  pu7'  and  nagar  and  (jarh,  and  embracing  such  different  areas 
as  Benares,  the  district  of  Gujrauwala  in  the  Punjab,  the  Central 
Provinces,  Oudh,  and  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  there  are 
several  pages  in  the  Gazetteer,  and  the  survey  records  of  many 
Indian  districts  might  swell  the  list  by  scores  of  rural  hamlets  and 
petty  bazaars  spelt  and  written  just  the  same. 

There  is  a  venerable  quotation  about  the  vestiges  of  our  rule  in 
India  being  confined  to  empty  soda-water  and  beer  bottles,  which, 
with  enlivening  anecdotes  of  Nabobs  and  Directors,  has  now  rather 
fallen  into  disuse.  Railroads  and  canals,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
good  legacies,  have  removed  one  reproach.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  though  Englishmen  all  over  India  have  promulgated 
codes,  given  lixity  and  security  to  land  tenures,  put  down  some 
crimes  altogether,  and  established  colleges  and  schools  to  serve  as 
preventives  against  criminal  education,  they  have  not,  habitually 
and  popularly,  been  known  as  the  founders  of  marts,  bazaars,  and 
stations.  Of  late  some  few  successful  administrators  have  become 
godfathers,  as  it  were,  to  new  settlements.  And  we  have  been  at 
some  pains  to  pick  out  from  Mr.  Hunters  nine  volumes  nearly  all 
the  instances  where  a  Chief  Commissioner  or  Lieutenant-Governor 
has  called  into  existence  some  new  city  or  bazaar,  though  we 
shall  not  undertake  to  say  by  what  bewildering  metamorphosis 
a  Saxon  or  Norman  name  may  not  hereafter  be  known  to  genera- 
tions of  Hindus.  Malcolm  Pet,  a  small  village  on  the  Mahaba- 
leshwar  Hills,  recalls  the  Sir  John  Malcolm  who  was  Governor  of 
Bombay  in  1828.  Another  Pet  or  Petta  or  town  is  named,  in 
Mysore,  after  Mr.  L.  B.  Bowring,  its  able  Chief  Commissioner. 
The  late  Colonel  Dalton,  almost  a  model  Commissioner  amongst 
wild  tribes,  gave  his  name  to  the  head-quarters  of  Palamau,  a 
subdivision  in  the  chief  district  of  the  South- West  Agency.  Sir 
Herbert  Edwardes,  as  well  as  the  heir  of  Ranjeet  Sing — the  latter 
now  transformed  into  an  English  country  gentleman — survives  in 
the  district  of  Buunu,  at  a  place  known  variously  as  Edwardes- 
abad  and  Dhulip-nagar.  The  fort  there  is  associated  with  the 
Maharaja,  and  the  bazaar  with  the  accomplished  soldier-civilian 
who  could  win  a  battle  with  raw  levies,  write  a  good  de- 
spatch, and  sketch  an  Oriental  landscape.  The  market-place  at 
Etah,  North- West  Provinces,  commemorates  the  name  and  ser- 
vices of  the  late  Mr.  F.  O.  Mayne,  and  is,  fortunately  for  that 
gentleman's  memory,  one  easy  of  pronunciation  to  a  native. 
The  first  Political  A'gent  in  Coorg  changed  the  name  of  a  place 
which  has  become  the  summer  residence  of  his  successor,  from 
Kushalnagara  to  Fraser-Pet.  Some  enterprising  gentlemen,  named 
Morell — there  were  once  four  brothers  in  partnership— have  con- 
verted a  jungly  tract  on  the  edge  of  the  Suuderbunds  into  a  rice- 
growing  plain,  "  dotted  with  thriving  villages"  on  the  banks  of  a 
noble  river,  and  the  port  is  now  known,  locally  and  otlicially,  as 
Morellganj.  Lastly,  Sir  R.  Montgomery,  an  ex- Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Punjab  and  still  a  member  of  the  Indian  Council, 
has  a  district  named  after  him  with  its  administrative  head- 
quarters. Though  situated  on  the  Lahore  and  Multan  Railway, 
and  boasting  of  court-house,  treasury,  police  station,  gaol,  school- 
house,  staging  bungalow  for  travellers,  and  even  a  church, 
"  Montgomery  "  has,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  a  reputation  almost  un- 
equalled for  "  dust,  heat,  and  general  dreariness."  But  we  sup- 
pose the  choice  of  a  pleasant  station  in  those  treeless  and  water- 
less plains  must  resemble  that  of  the  drunken  laird  who  lost  his 
wig  when  upset  on  a  moor,  with  only  his  servant,  after  a  carouse. 
"  It's  no  my  wig,  Harry,  mon.''  "  Ye  had  better  tak  it,  sir ;  there's 
nae  wale  (choice)  of  wigs  on  Munrimmon  Moor. '  It  is  not  easy 
to  choose  a  green  spot  on  the  arid  central  ridge  of  the  Bari 
Doab. 

Some  monstrous  cases  of  bad  pronunciation  and  spelling  have 
been  rectified  by  Mr.  Hunter  and  his  coadjutors.    Originally  taken 


froni  the  mouths  of  old  sea  captains,  adventurers,  and  traders 
destitute  of  literature  and  philology,  they  have  been  passed  on  in 
their  naked  absurdity  down  to  our  own  times.  Every  resident  in 
Calcutta  has  heard  of  the  old  Dutch  factory  of  Baranagar,  though 
he  persists  in  calling  it  Barnagore.  A  town  in  the  little  State 
of  Cochin,  in  Southern  India,  has  been  variously  spelt  by  Italians, 
Mahommedans,  and  early  Englishmen  as  Kuzangalur,  Cudnegalur, 
and  Cranganore.  The  proper  spelling,  we  find,  is  Kodungalur. 
We  can  assure  Mr.  Hunter  that  some  other  names,  con-ectly 
given  in  his  pages,  formerly  underwent  as  curious  alterations. 
Two  places — one  north  and  the  other  south  of  Calcutta — now 
shown  to  be  Ariadaha  and  Ulu-baria,  we  have  seen  recorded  in 
old  maps  and  gazettes  as  "  Eridaw  "  and  "  Willoughbury,"  the 
latter  having  a  positive  smack  of  Hertfordshire,  Berkshire,  and  the 
Midland  counties.  Some  well-known  titles  in  this  Gazetteer  have 
never  been  accepted  by  the  native  community  on  any  terms  what- 
ever. Fort  St.  David,  just  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Madras,  is 
always  known  to  the  population  as  Thevana  Patnam  or  Tegna 
Pat.  We  never  heard  any  Bengali  talk  of  Diamond  Harbour  on 
the  Hooghly,  long  familiar  to  pilots  and  passengers  aliJce.  False 
Point,  a  cape,  harbour,  and  lighthouse  in  the  district  of  Cuttack, 
has  a  local  appellation  which  is  not  given,  and  Mr.  Hunter  also 
omits  to  notice  that  the  French^Settlement  of  Chandernagore,  or, 
as  he  puts  it,  Chandan-nagur,  the  "  city  of  Sandal  Wood,"  is 
ordinarily  spoken  of  by  natives  as  Farash-dunga,  or  the  Assembly 
of  Frenchmen.  We  may  regret  one  or  two  omissions.  No 
mention  is  made  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Wake  in  the  brief  notice  of  the 
splendid  defence  of  Arrah ;  nor  of  Rani  Bhowani,  a  celebrated 
Hindu  lady  who  owned  vast  estates,  in  connexion  with  the  town 
of  Nattore,  the  residence  of  her  descendants,  though  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  this  defect  is  partly  remedied  under  the  head  of 
Rajshahye.  Neither  does  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  correct  account 
of  the  Kurumnassa  river  give  the  essential  point  of  its 
derivation.  He  saj's  concisely  that  an  ancient  Raja  having 
had  the  misfortune  to  slay  a  Brahman,  the  murderer  was 
purified  by  a  saint  who  collected  water  from  countlejss  streams 
and  united  them  in  the  spring  from  which  the  river  now  issues. 
The  river,  so  polluted,  has  to  be  crossed  or  forded  in  the  dry 
season  by  every  Hindu  from  Bengal,  Behar,  or  Cuttack  on  his  pil- 
grimage to  Benares,  and  a  stone  bridge  to  prevent  pious  pilgrims 
from  dipping  their  feet  in  the  accursed  stream  was  built  by 
the  liberality  of  a  pious  Hindu  in  the  early  days  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road  to  Benares.  The  significance  of  the  name  is  that  the 
river  absolutely  blotted  out  all  good  deeds  acquired  by  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  City.  Kavma  is  "deed"  in  Sanskrit,  and 
7LdsJM  is  "  annihilation or  "  destruction."  Again,  though  Mr. 
Ilunter  duly  commemorates  two  hot  springs  bearing  the  name  of 
Sita — one  in  Chittagong  and  another  in  Bhaugulpore— he  omits 
all  mention  of  a  third,  two  or  three  miles  Irem  the  town  of 
Monghir,  one  of  the  sights  of  that  pleasant  and  picturesque 
station.  He  has  plenty  to  say  for  Tamluk,  the  ancient  Tamra- 
lipta,  and  praises  its  tine  temple,  built  by  Viswakarma  the  engi- 
neer of  the  gods,  and  respected  in  the  last  century  by  the  most 
sacrilegious  raiders  of  the  Mahratta  hordes.  But  ho  never  reminds 
us  that  it  was  long  the  site  of  an  important  salt  manufactory  when 
that  necessary  article  was  monopolized  by  Government.  Santipur, 
too,  on  the  liooghlj^,  is  or  was  the  centre  of  an  enormous  trade  in 
salt.  Mr.  Hunter  only  mentions  its  cloth  manufacture,  and  its  annual 
festival  in  the  month  of  Kartik  or  November.  But,  while  noticing 
a  few  omissions,  and  wishing  that  historical  continuity  should  not 
be  broken  and  that  the  sites  of  monopolies  should  be  recorded 
after  their  abolition,  we  are  bound  to  sa}^  that  every  renewed 
reference  to  Mr.  Hunter's  last  work  enhances  our  estimate  of  its 
excellent  plan  and  design,  and  of  the  accuracy,  care,  literary 
ability,  and  neatness  with  which  the  original  conception  has  been 
worked  out. 


LOWS  HISTORY  OF  MARITIME  DISCOVERY.* 

MR.  LOW  opens  his  book  with  a  preface  as  pompous  as  it  is 
ill  written.  For  the  appearance  of  this  preface  he  finds  it 
needful  to  apologize  to  his  readers.  It  is,  he  says,  "  in  the  nature 
of  an  Introduction  describing  the  objects  and  scope  of  the  work." 
In  less  than  a  dozen  lines  he  introduces  us  to  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange,  who  was,  he  tells  us,  "  a  famous  man  of  letters, 
contemporary  with  Drjdeu."  What  L'Estrange  has  to  do  with  a 
preface  that  is  in  the  nature  of  an  Introduction  to  a  History  of 
Nautical  Exploration  from  the  Earliest  Times  is  not  at  first  sight 
very  clear.  This  famous  man  of  letters,  however,  had  one  object 
in  writing  a  preface  :  '•'  far  other,"  says  Mr.  Low,  "  is  my  object  in 
writing  these  introductory  lines."  Passing  L'Estrange  b}^  we  next 
come  •'  to  the  vast  tomes  in  which  our  forefathers  delighted  to 
bury  their  learning  and  research,"  whence  our  author  has,  it 
seems,  "  disinterred  a  coniinuous  record  of  nautical  research." 
Whatever  learning  these  forefathers  of  ours  left  buried,  that,  for 
all  that  Mr.  Low  has  done,  still  remains  where  it  was.  With 
learning,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  he  has  very  little  to  _  do. 
By  a  most  rapid  transition  we  are  brought  in  a  few  lines 
from  this  disinterring — body-snatching  we  may  perhaps  be  al- 
lowed to  call  it — to  "  knowledge  which  is  presented  to  readers 
in  a  '  concentrated  '  form,  like  the  extracts   of  meat  which 

"  jr<irl/inu'  Discoveri/:  a  Ilistnni  of  Xautlcal  Exphraiinn  from  the 
Earli.st  Tiinvs.  Bj- C.  R.  Low.  F.K.G.S.,  Lic-uten.niit  (late)  Indian  Kavy, 
AutUur  of  ■■  History  of  the  Indian  Navy,"  "  Memoir  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley," 
iic.    2  vols.    London  :  Xewman  &  Co.  1881. 
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compress  the  nutritious  essence  of  a  bullock  into  a  single 
tin."  How  extracts  can  compress  an  essence  or  anythino' 
else  into  either  one  or  more  tins  we  are  not  told.  Perhaps 
"  compress  "  is  sufficiently  near  to  "  comprise "  to  answer  the 
author's  purpose  almost  as  well.  By  a  rapid  rise  we  mount  from 
this  somewhat  unsavoury  simile  to  a  great  height  of  eloquence. 
Learing  buUoclis  and  meat-tins  far  behind,  we  fire  told  how  "the 
daring  seamen  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  brought  a  New  World 
into  existence  and  defined  the  unvisited  shores  of  the  Old."  By 
an  easy  transition  we  arrive  at  Captain  Cook,  and  by  one  no  less 
easy  at  Junius  and  Lord  Chatham.  For  the  eulogium  that  the 
famous  writer  pronounced  on  the  great  statesman  might  be  applied 
to  the  great  navigator.  The  sudden  change  from  the  polished  style 
of  Junius  to  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  is  indeed  somewhat 
painful : — 

Others  of  our  countrymen  folloived  tlie  noble  example  set  by  this  martyr 
to  geographical  science,  and  among  predecessors,  Carteret,  Wallis,  and 
Dampier  specially  merit  notice,  .as  nut  mere  circumnavigators  like  Drake, 
Anson,  and  Byrou.  Not  that  we  ivould  appear  to  depreciate  the  services  of 
the  grand  seamen  of  the  heroic  age  of  Klizabeth  and  the  Georges,  ^vho 
founded  and  consolidated  that  empire  of  the  sea  which  is  England's  charter 
of  freedom  for  lierself  and  for  those  oppressed  nationalitcs  whose  shores  can 
be  reached  b}'  the  cannon  of  her  ships : 

See  Britain's  Empire  !  lo  !  the  watery  vast 
Wide  waves  ditt'using  the  cerulean  plain. 

Mr.  Low,  as  this  extract  shows,  has  never  learnt  the  art  of 
keeping  his  sentences  from  running  one  into  the  other.  A  man 
should  scarcely  presume  to  publish  two  big  volumes  who  cannot 
even  manage  a  paragraph  of  four  or  five  lines.  The  clumsiness  of 
his  sentences  strikes  us  in  every  page.  The  little  words  and  and 
whk'h  are  indeed  a  sore  trial  to  him.  Thus,  very  early  in  his 
narrative  we  come  upon  a  paragraph  wliich  in  its  awkwardness 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  schoolboy  who  is  dragged  into  it. 
"The  Gemini,"  our  author  writes,  "were  the  patrons  of  the 
mariner,  and  were  deemed  to  be  present  with  mortals  when  a 
sacred  light  played  around  the  tops  of  the  masts,  which 
is  now  known  as  St.  Elmo's  fire,  and  is  due  to  electri- 
city, which,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  is  attracted  by  points." 
But  we  must  return  to  our  first  quotation,  with  which  we 
have  not  quite  done.  "  The  heroic  age  of  Elizabeth "  we  can 
understand ;  but  we  are  fairly  puzzled  by  "  the  heroic  age  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  Georges."  Mr.  Low  seems  to  look  upon  it  as 
one  unbroken  age  ;  but  surely,  in  disinterring  from  the  vast  tomes 
the  learning  which  our  forefathers  buried  there,  he  must  have  dis- 
covered that  there  was  somewhat  of  a  break  between  Elizabeth 
and  the  first  of  the  Georges.  In  any  case,  "  heroic  "  is  so  odd  a 
term  to  apply  to  the  Georges  and  their  age  that  we  should  doubt 
whether  it  was  ever  used  by  one  of  their  poet-laureates.  The 
preface  keeps  at  this  same  grand  height  to  its  end.  We  read  of 
those  virtues  "  which  are  the  safeguard  of  nations  and  have  made 
England  what  she  is,  the  mistress  of  tlie  seas  and  the  possessor  of 
the  most  widely  extended  colonial  empire  the  world  has  known." 
We  are  reminded  that  "  the  British  Kavy  is  that  one  of  our  public 
institutions  which  the  jealous  foreigner,  even  the  German,  that 
'  Sir  Oracle  '  of  the  Continent,  cannot  teach  us  how  to  better." 
What  would  old  Commodore  Trunnion  and  Hatchway  have  said 
Lad  they  heard  the  navy  called  a  "  public  institution  ""!  But  the 
English  language,  like  the  service,  has,  we  fear,  loup:  ap-o  "  gone  to 
the  devil."  -     o  o  o 

On  getting  through  the  preface  we  at  once  renew  in  the  first 
chapter  our  acquaintance  with  our  "  British  forefathers  "  and  their 
coracles.  The  teaching,  then,  of  Mr.  Freeman  and  his  school  is 
still  all  in  vain.  From  the  ancient  Britons  we  not  only  for  these 
many  ages  have  sprung,  but  also  still  do  spring,  and  shall  for 
ever  spring.  Mr.  Low's  use  of  Britain,  Briton,  England,  and  English 
is,  indeed,  unusually  confusing.  Thus,  after  telling  us  how  the 
dexterity  of  the  ancient  Britons  in  managing  their  war  ships  was 
shown  by  the  effigy  on  a  coin,  he  adds :— "  Shakspeare  also  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  an  English  queen  the  defeat  (sic)  of  Ocesar's 
first  attempt  to  land.  .  .  .  The  swarthy  soldier  of  Eome  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  blue-eyed  Saxon,  and  again  England  knew  the 
bitterness  of  conquest."  But  such  a  confusion  as  this  is  a  mere 
trifle  when  compared  with  the  gross  blunders  into  which  his 
"  disinterring  "  from  time  to  time  leads  him.  We  scarcely  know 
which  should  raise  our  wonder  more— the  extent  of  his  ignorance 
or  the  audacity  with  which,  buoyed  up  as  it  were  by  it,  and  it 
alone,  he  launches  on  the  great  ocean  of  ancient  learning.  He 
presumes  to  write  A  History  of  Nautical  llcsearch  from  the 
Earliest  Times.  He  talks  as  easily  and  as  familiarly  of  the 
Pha3mcians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  the  Komans  as  if  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  so 
many  adjoining  parishes.  Yet  he  tells  us  that  the  chief  rivals  of 
the  Greelis  for  maritime  supremacy  were  the  Corinthians  and 
Corcyr£oans.  When  the  New  Zealander  of  the  future  sees  the 
ruins  of  London  Bridge  he  will,  we  suppose,  write  his  History 
and  record  that  the  chief  rivals  of  the  English  for  maritime  dis- 
covery were  the  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wio-ht. 
Mr.  Law  assures  us  in  his  prefoce  that  he  has  "  a  natural 
taste  for  geographical  studies.'  It  is  a  taste  which  happily 
can  still  find  something  new  in  the  way  of  gratification.  A 
map  of  Greece  will  have  all  the  relish  of  a  new  dish. 
Scarcely  less  astonishing  is  the  statement  that  he  makes  about 
Hannibal's  invasion  of  Italy.  It  is  not  at  first  sight  clear  what 
this  march  has  to  do  with  maritime  discoverv  ;  but  Hanno  made 
a  voyage  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Ilanno  belonged  to 


Carthage,  and  Carthage  "  produced  the  greatest  general  of  an- 
tiquity." This  last  assertion  the  reader  may  possibly  doubt. 
Apparently  to  secure  himself  against  such  doubts,  Mr.  Low  says : — 
"  All  military  critics  are  agreed  that  not  even  the  achievements  of 
Alexander  and  of  Napoleon  exceed  the  generalship  of  Hannibal, 
who,  marching  from  Spain  across  the  Rhine  {sic),  the  Alps,  and 
the  Apennines,"  &c.  Here  is  still  further  food  for  our  author's 
natural  taste.  The  maps  of  France  and  Germany  he  may  study, 
as  well  as  that  of  Greece.  He  has  to  learn  the  dilference  between 
the  Rhine  .and  the  Rhone.  Let  him  fall  to  his  geographical 
studies  with  a  hearty  relish,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  he  has 
before  him  only  the  first  courses  of  a  very  long  banquet. 

Our  author's  studies  in  ancient  history  and  in  languages  are 
scarcely  less  surprising  than  his  studies  in  geograjihy.  Thus  he  is 
able  to  fix  with  considerable  accuracy  the  date  of  the  invention  of 
sails.  "  About  1 230  years  before  the  Christian  era,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  discern  actual  fact  through  the  hazy  and  fabulous  records 
of  antiquity,  the  adoption  of  sails  promoted  the  nautical  art 
beyond  former  conception,  and  served  as  an  epoch  in  history."  He 
might  just  as  well  tell  us  in  what  year  it  was  that  the  adoption 
of  the  broom  promoted  the  housemaid's  .art  beyond  former  con- 
ception, and  served  as  an  epoch  in  domestic  economy.  Mr.  Low 
not  only  knows  the  date  when  sails  were  invented,  but  also  he 
seems  to  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  inventor.  He  accepts  the  state- 
ment that  "Daedalus  of  Athens  was  the  individual  who  first 
pressed  the  wind  into  the  naval  service  of  man."  The  fate  of 
Da3dalus  was  already  hard  enough,  but  it  was  left  for  our  author 
to  turn  him  into  "  an  individual."  To  go  on  with  his  discovery 
of  the  sail.    Here  we  shall  quote  Mr.  Low's  own  words: — 

The  fact  of  the  passage  of  one  of  these  persons  from  Crete  to  Italy,  and 
the  drowning  of  the  other,  is  undisputed,  also  that  they  went  over  the 
water  and  not  over  the  land.  Balloons  being  at  that  time  unknown,  it  is 
supposed  that  boats  were  employed,  and  D.edaUis  and  Icarus,  cuttiug  their 
way  through  the  waters  with  sails  swelled  out  by  the  wind,  seemed  to  have 
flown  over  it  with  wings. 

He  certainly  does  not  mislead  his  readers  when  he  tells  them 
that  balloons  were  not  known  in  those  days.  He  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  again  out  in  his  geography  of  Greece.  Crete  he 
must  regard  as  forming  part  of  the  mainland,  since  he  takes  the 
trouble  to  say  that  it  was  not  by  land  that  "  these  persons  "  set 
out  thence  to  Italy.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Low  has  something  of 
the  simplicity  of  Telemachus,  who,  when  he  addressed  the  new 
comer,  told  him  that  he  did  not  suppose  that  he  had  come  to 
Ithaca  on  foot.  From  the  inventor  of  the  sail  we  pass  on  to  the 
material  of  which  the  sail  was  composed.  This,  we  learn,  varied 
according  to  the  produce  of  the  country.  Hercules  is  said  to  have 
used  the  skin  of  a  lion,  which  was  his  garment,  and  Julius  Cffisar 
observed  that  the  Gallic  Veneti  employed  leather."  Arms  too 
vary,  as  we  may  in  like  manner  be  told.  The  Cornish  giant  is 
said  to  have  used  a  club,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  noticed 
that  the  Mahrattas  used  scimitars.  We  next  come  to  the  anchor 
which,  according  to  some,  was  invented  by  the  Tuscans,  while 
others  ascribe  it  to  Midas.  At  all  events,  his  anchor  was  long 
preserved  in  one  of  the  temples  of  Jupiter.  From  Jupiter  we 
come  to  a  goddess  whom  Mr,  Low  more  than  once  calls  Pallas 
Athente  {sic).  In  like  manner  the  name  of  Alexander's  admiral 
he  invariably  writes  Najarchus.  After  his  belief  in  Dfedalus  and 
Hercules,  it  is  some  comfort  to  find  that  he  assures  his  readers 
that  Jason's  voyage  "  is  decidedly  apocryphal."  To  balance  this 
unwonted  concession  to  common  sense  he  had  on  the  previous 
page  quoted  the  following  lines  from  Homer : — 

A  length  of  ocean  and  unbounded  skj-, 

Which  scare  (szc)  the  soa-fowl  in  a  year  o'erfly. 

Passing  down  the  stream  of  tiuie  we  arrive  at  Dido.  His  infor- 
mation ab;)ut  the  size  of  Carthage  Mr.  Low  derives  from  a  work 
by  Botticher,  which  bears  the  strange  title  of  Gcschichte  de  (sic) 
Carthayer.  Our  author  is  uncommonly  clever  at  blundering, 
whether  it  be  facts  or  words  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  Thus 
the  Roman  Emperor  he  calls  Tiberias,  and  eaters  of  fish  Ickthio- 
phagi.  Having  stated  that  Augustus  conquered  the  fleets 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  on  the  2nd  of  September,  he  adds 
that  "  in  his  honour  the  Senate  of  Rome  decreed  that  the 
name  of  the  month  occupied  in  subduing  this  ancient  monarchy 
[Egypt]  should  be  changed  from  Sentilis  (sic)  to  August." 
Now,  even  if  he  had  written  Sextilis,  his  statement  would  be 
still  very  absurd ;  for,  as  it  was  not  till  September  that  the 
decisive  battle  was  fought,  how  comes  it  that  it  was  in  the 
month  of  August  that  Egypt  was  subdued  ?  Now  and  then  he 
ventures  on  a  derivation,  as  when  he  tells  his  readers  that  carina 
comes  from  ciirro,  and  cyhea  (so  he  writes  it)  from  cibxis. 

So  utterly  confused  is  he  at  times  that  out  of  what  he  writes  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  get  a  meaning.    Thus  he  says  :— 

To  the  maritime  natives  of  antiquity,  and  the  Portuguese  in  the  Eastern 
world  and  the  Spaniard  in  the  West,  after  the  heroic  Ferrarese  seaman  had 
brought  a  new  -world  into  existence,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  dared 
to  launch  out  into  the  untraversed  wastes  haunted  with  a  nameless  terror  to 
the  mediaeval  mariner. 

Turn  these  lines  over  as  we  may,  we  can  make  nothing  of  them. 
We  have  said  enough  to  show  how  utterly  unfit  Mr.  Low  is  for 
the  task  that  he  has  taken  in  hand.  Yet  one  more  instance  of  his 
negligence  we  must  bring  forward.  He  so  little  remembers  each 
separate  act  of  "disinterment"  that  he  frequently  brings  forward 
the  same  facts  twice  over.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  following 
passages,  which  we  will  place  in  parallel  columns,  are  to  be  found. 
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the  first  in  jiage  102  aud  the  second  in  page  172  of  the  same 
volume : — 

The  goods  that  were  intended  for        The  goods  intended  for  the  Indian 
the  Indian  markets  -were  embarUod     market  were  embarked  at  Alex- 
at  Alexandria,  and  carried  up  the     andria,  thence  carried  to  Juliopolis, 
Nile,  a  distance  of  about  300  miles,     two  miles  distant,  and  so  up  the  Nile 
to  Coptus.    From  the  latter  place     to  Coptos, '  a  distance  of  303  miles 
the   merchandise  was   carried  on     (placed  by  Ptolemy  in  25°  20'  X. 
camels'  backs  to  Berenice  on  the     lat.).    From  Coptos  the  goods  were 
lied  Sea,  a  distance  of  260  miles,     transported  on  camel-back  to  Bere- 
■where  the  goods  were  warehoused     Bice,  a  distance  of  258  miles,  the 
until  the  proper  season  for  sailing.        time  occupied  thus  far  from  Alexan- 
dria being  ordinarily  twenty  days. 
'   Here  tliey  were  warehoused,  and  at 
tlie  proper  season  were  enibarlccd. 

In  like  manner,  in  pajres  104,  108,  and  112  is  to  be  found  -what, 
with  a  due  allowance  lor  chance  errors,  is  also  told,  though  per- 
haps with  some  additions,  in  pages  177,  1S2,  and  178. 

Unfortunately  we  can  lind  nothing  in  these  two  volumes  to 
set  in  the  scile  against  all  this  blundering.  The  narrative  is 
alwaj-3  dull  and  heavy,  with  nothing  in  it  to  catch  the  reader's 
attention  except  the  display  from  time  to  time  of  the  author's 


CECILY'S  DEBT.* 


mi 


IHE  author  of  Cccibjs  Debt  may  perhaps  congratulate  herself 
upon  a  bold,  if  not  an  altogether  original,  idea;  she  has 
crossed  over  the  frontier  usually  respected  by  English  novelists, 
and  invaded  territory  hitherto  left  in  peaceable  possession  of  the 
French.  It  has,  in  fact,  generally  been  the  pride  of  modern  English 
fiction  that  it  could  find  abundant  materials  for  humour,  wit, 
pathos,  pit}',  and  interest  in  subjects  which  form  the  harmless 
topics  of  home  talli,  and  among  people  who  may  be  introduced 
into  any  circle  not  unreasonably  sensitive.  There  have  not  been 
wanting  of  late,  as  we  all  know,  indications  of  impatience  with 
these  limits.  Outside  the  circles  known  to  society  and  the  domestic 
life  are  others  called  by  their  admirers  Bohemian,  artistic,  uncon- 
ventional, i'ree  from  prejudice,  and  what  not;  those  who  regard 
them  with  disfavour  call  them  by  another  and  a  stronger  name. 
They  possess  great  fascination  for  certain  minds ;  how  the  resi- 
dents in  these  circles  live,  what  they  talk  about,  and  how  they 
talk,  is  a  subject  on  which,  we  believe,  much  curiosity  is  exercised  ; 
and  actually  to  know,  or  to  think  one  knows,  or  to  have  come  into 
occasional  contact  with  such  people,  gives  the  feminine  mind  of 
this  order  a  great  position  of  superiority  among  those  who  are 
like-minded.  The  author  of  Cecily  s  Debt,  who  clearly  belongs  to 
this  class  of  thinkers,  believes  that  she  does  know  how  ladies  whom 
society  refuses  to  recognize  live,  of  what  sort  are  their  friends 
and  their  ways,  aud  what  they  talk  about ;  and  possibly  she 
imagines  that  she  confers  a  signal  benefit  on  her  more  ignorant 
sisters  by  telling  all  she  can  aud  hinting  at  the  rest. 

Certainly  it  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect  that  there  are  English 
ladies  capable  of  deliberately  planning  and  executing  a  story  in 
which  the  central  figure,  the  character  on  which  the  greatest  pains 
have  been  bestowed,  is  a  woman  living  "  in  open  sin."  Had  there 
been  any  moral  purpose  in  the  story,  there  might  have  been 
some  excuse  ;  but  there  is  none  whatever.  The  woman  whom  the 
author  paints  is  hardened ;  she  never  repents,  or  is  sorry  for,  or 
ashamed  of,  the  life  she  leads  ;  she  has  a  constant  succession  of 
lovers ;  she  goes  about  with  a  train  of  them ;  everybody  knows  of 
what  kind  she  is  ;  and,  though  ladies  avoid  her,  she  is  represented 
as  forming  a  part  of  everyday  life  which  young  English  girls 
may  constantly  meet  with.  It  is  true  that  there  are  forms  of  vice 
which  may  be  thus  met  with,  and  cannot  be  altogether  avoided  ; 
but  the  Englishwoman  of  gentle  birth  who  has  "gone  wrong," 
aud  flaunts  shamelessly  about  Continental  hotels,  is,  we  believe,  a 
Tare  creature,  and  not  often  dangerous  to  the  reputation  of  her 
countrywomen.  Such  a  woman  as  this,  however,  Mrs.  Church  has 
chosen  to  portray.  The  novel  is  evidently  written  for  her ;  the  story 
made  aud  the  plot  laid  down  in  order  to  introduce  her.  In  what 
scenes,  the  author  may  have  asked,  will  such  a  person  appear  most 
naturally  and  to  the  best  advantage  ?  And  in  what  way  would  an 
adventuress  of  this  description  be  most  easily  brought  into  contact 
with  a  pure-minded  English  girl  ?  The  novel  is  offered  as  a  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  and  though  the  story  is  extremely  dull,  the 
minor  characters  uninteresting,  and  the  plot  improbable,  we  venture 
to  set  forth  its  leading  features,  if  only  to  show  the  narrow-minded 
•pcve  de  fumille  what  a  lady  of  enlarged  views  nowadays  considers 
suitable  reading  for  English  girls. 

A  young  lady,  named  Cecily  Manneriug,  has  been  brought  in  a 
yacht  to  Marseilles,  to  meet  her  father  homeward  bound  from 
India.  The  friends  she  is  with  are  vidgar  and  underbred,  and,  as 
Cecily  does  not  apparently  perceive  the  depths  of  their  vulgarity, 
we  conceive  at  the  outset  a  certain  prejudice  against  her.  On  their 
arrival,  the  girl  learns  that  her  father  is  dead.  She  is  already, 
following  what  is  now  the  universal  rule  in  novels,  motherless. 
Therefore,  she  is  an  orphan.  There  is  a  youug  man  among  the 
vulgar  friends  who  has  begun  a  promising  flirtation  with  her,  in 
the  belief  that  she  is  rich.  But  her  father  has,  it  is  discovered, 
failed,  so  that  she  has  no  money.  The  young  man,  therefore, 
does  not  even  show  her  the  civility  of  wishing  her  farewell  when 

•  Cecily's  Debt.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  A.  B.  Churcli,  Author  of  "  For 
Name  and  Fame,"  "  Greymore,"  itc.  3  vols.  London  :  Sampson  Low  & 
Co.  1881. 


he  aud  the  rest  of  the  yacht  company  actually  go  away,  and  leave 
her  quite  alone,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  in  a  Marseilles  hotel,  waiting 
for  her  uncle  to  come  for  her. 

The  heroine  of  the  tale  now  turns  up.  She  is  a  grass  widow  ; 
her  name  is  Carew;  her  husband  is  something  in  some  Indian 
service  ;  she  is  tall,  extremely  thin,  but  with  a  figure  "  beautifully 
formed";  she  is  staying  at  the  hotel;  a  certain  Major  Fordycc, 
who  is  her  constant  companion,  was  on  board  the  steamer  when  Mr. 
Manneriug  died.  To  please  the  Major,  Mrs.  Carew  calls  upon  the 
deserted  girl.  This  is  the  one  service  she  renders  her.  "  Cecily's 
debt "  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  for  this  extraordinary  act  of  humanity. 
As  for  the  gallant  Major,  we  are  told  that  he  had  begun  b}'  pitying 
Mrs.  Carew,  bound  as  she  was  to  an  uncongenial  husband ;  but  that 
his  pity  had  turned  into  unlawful  love,  while  the  lady  "cared 
about  him  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  enough  to  take  any  step 
which  would  have  utterly  compromised  her."  When  CecUy's  unple, 
whose  name  is  Jack  Castlewood,  arrives,  he  too  begins  to  cast 
looks  of  admiration  on  Mrs.  Carew,  and  presently  gives  her  a  pair 
of  Moorish  earrings,  which  makes  the  Major  jealous.  She  tries  on 
the  ornaments  in  her  own  room,  murmuring,  "  Poor  Walter  !  " — 
Walter  is  the  Major,  not  the  lady's  husband — "  he  does  care  for 
me,  really,  I  believe,  and  I — Oh !  how  can  I — how  can  I  think  of 
the  other  ?  " 

When  Jack  carries  away  his  niece,  Mrs.  Carew's  last  look  was 
not  for  her,  but  for  her  uncle.  By  this  touch  of  genius  we  are 
prepared  for  what  follows  as  to  the  unfortunate  Jack's  passion  for 
the  fair  grass  widow.  The  tale  breaks  ofl'  at  this  period,  and  is 
resumed  seven  years  later.  Jack  is  now  dead,  and  it  is  not  gene- 
rally known  how  he  died ;  Cecily  has  inherited  the  family  estates, 
and  is  rich,  unmarried,  and  twenty-four,  also  perfectly  innocent— 
we  hear  as  much  of  Cecily's  innocence  as  of  her  indebtedness.  Sho 
accidentally  meets  Mrs.  Carew,  who  is  now  a  widow,  and  whoss 
name  is  changed  to  Daylmer,  at  Malvern,  or  some  such  place.  The 
lady  is  still  more  bewitching  than  beibre  ;  her  hair  has  become  a 
creamy,  snowy  white,  which  is  an  additional  attraction,  and  she 
wears  a  coiffure  after  that  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  her  figure  is  now 
more  than  beautifully  formed,  it  is  "  fully  developed,"  and  she  has 
become  fatter  than  she  was  at  Marseilles  seven  years  before.  She 
has  with  her  an  American  gentleman  and  lady,  and  an  English- 
man, who  had  also  been  of  the  party  at  Marseilles.  He  is  not 
what  some  people  would  call  quite  a  pleasant  man,  and  he  talks 
about  subjects  not  usually  chosen  for  discussion  with  a  young  lady ; 
he  informs  Cecily,  mysteriously,  that  Major  Fordyce  belonged  to  the 
past  era,  and  that  one  of  the  ladies  who  deserted  her  at  Marseilles  is 
now  a  widow,  and  rather  fast,  but  "  all  on  the  square."  One  Kraso- 
vitch,  who  slugs,  also  belongs  to  this  delightful  company,  and  is  de- 
voted to  the  widow.  The  acquaintance  thus  renewed  is  not  allowed 
to  be  dropped.  Cecily  is  invited  to  join  Mrs.  Daylmer  at  Florence, 
and,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  accepting  that  invitation,  she  takes  her 
cousin  and  chaperon  to  the  Continent.  A  journey  through  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  is  an  event  of  so  much  novelty  and  excite- 
ment as  to  require  a  full  description,  aud  we  hear  how  the  travellers 
saw  the  German  Empress.  They  also  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  Mr.  Fane,  who  falls  in  love  with  Cecily ;  they  meet  one? 
more  the  amiable  people  who  leftthe  girl  all  alone  seven  years  before ; 
they  humbly  ask  pardon  and  are  forgiven,  and  the  brother  tries 
to  begin  again  the  broken-ofT  flirtation ;  finally,  they  arrive  at 
Florence,  and  find  Mrs.  Daylmer  there  with  her  coiu't,  the  most 
conspicuous  person  in  which  is  a  certain  Russian  Prince;  Kraso- 
vitch  is  also  there ;  so  is  the  American  gentleman.  The  only 
female  friend  she  has  is  a  lady  of  doubtful  antecedents— au 
Englishwoman  by  birth,  who  has  been  a  singer.  Of  course  the 
acquaintance  ripens  to  an  intimate  friendship,  which  we  are  in- 
vited to  believe  that  the  girl  obstinately  maintains,  though  she  meets 
no  ladies  at  Mrs.  Dajdmer's  rooms ;  though  she  is  plainly  told  that 
English  ladies  will  not  know  her ;  though  an  old  friend  of  her 
own  country  treats  her  with  contempt  on  account  of  her  infatua- 
tion; though  she  hears  everywhere  disgusting  things  whispered 
about  the  handsome  person  with  the  white  hair.  Indeed,  that 
there  maj'  be  no  possible  doubt  about  the  lady's  character,  we  are 
told  how  one  of  her  own  friends,  a  Mr.  Carruthers.  "  whose  novels 
are  all  alike,"  and  who  himself  has  a  very  bad  reputation 
for  morals,  expostulates  with  Mrs.  Dalymer  about  making  a 
friend  of  this  young  lady.  When  her  lover  comes  to  an  under- 
standing with  Cecily,  he  naturally  wants  her  to  break  ofl'  this 
intimacy,  and  gives  his  reasons  as  plainly  as  one  coidd  state  them 
to  a  young  lady — more  plainh-,  iu  fact,  than  would  be  necessary 
to  any  girl  who  was  not  an  absolute  fool.  Then  the  lover  gives 
her  up  and  goes  away.  At  last  one  of  the  ^Marseilles  friends  tells 
her,  in  terms  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  aud  which  evea 
her  "  innocence  " — what  can  the  author  understand  by  this  word  ? — 
canuot  misunderstand,  "  If  you  choose  to  sacriKce  j-ourself  for  a 
light,  worthless  woman,  who  is  no  better  than  those  who  openly 
belong  to  the  dcmi-niunde,  you  will  have  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences." Mr.  Hammond,  too,  the  friend  of  the  widow  who  is 
"  all  pn  the  square,"  advises  her,  in  his  delicate  wa}',  "  to  cut  the 
connexion."  Cecily  at  last  thinks  that  there  must  be  something  in 
it ;  she  goes  home,  aud  turns  the  thing  over  iu  her  mind.  How 
she  does  so  is  faithfully  described.  She  dwells  upon  it,  she  looks 
at  it  from  several  points  of  view ;  we  are  told  that  the  subject 
possessed  for  this  marvel  of  purity  and  innocence  a  "  horrid  fasci- 
nation." This  is,  iu  fact,  the  keynote  of  the  whole  story ;  the 
subject  has  a  horrid  fiisciuation  for  the  writer. 

Yet  the  entanglement  is  not  quite  over.  Mrs.  Daylmer's  Russian 
friend  learns  that  his  wife  is  dead ;  she  naturally  wishes  to  take  a 
legitimate  position  ;  it  will  help  her  to  be  seen  at  a  conceit  among 
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,dies;  she  persuades  Cecily  to  fjive  her  a  card  intended  for  the 
laperon  cousin,  and  to  go  with  her — this  actually  alter  Cecily 
as  realized  the  truth  !  Then  the  lover  gives  up  Cecily,  and  ^'oes 
ivay  for  the  second  time,  and  all  seems  over.  But  the  detestable 
laracter  of  the  real  heroine  is  not  yet  fully  coiuprchonded.  The 
:ory  is  prolonged  to  tell  how  Uncle  Jacli,  through  whose  death 
ecily  got  the  estates,  was  really  killed  in  a  duel,  caused  by  a 
uarrel  ahnut  Mrs.  Daylmer,  between  himself  and  one  Stall'ord 
'ane,  another  lover,  and  cousin  of  Cecily's  fiance.  Things  are 
[eared  up  somehow,  and  the  novel  ends.  Mrs.  IJaylmer,  we  are 
)ld,  does  not  marry  the  Russian  Prince,  who  will  not  even  go  nn 
•ith  "  the  old  arrangement,"  and  goes  to  Paris  ;  perhaps  alia  is  in- 
inded  to  figure  again  in  a  sequel  by  the  same  author. 

This  is  the  story  of  Cecili/s  Debt.  If  we  were  inclined  to 
loralize  upon  a  production  too  weak  to  be  mischievous,  we  might 
oint  to  the  dangers  of  Continental  hotels,  tahlcs-d'hCite,  and  even- 
jgs  in  gardens  where  adventurers  of  both  sexes  are  apt  to  jostle 
le  most  innocent.  But  these  dangers  are  practically  innocuous  to 
linds  which  do  not,  like  that  of  the  innocent  Cecily,  become 
fascinated  with  the  subject."  If  we  were  disposed  to  lamentation, 
re  might  ask  again,  still  more  seriously,  what  change  has  come 
ver  our  countrywomen  that  such  a  character  as  Mrs.  Cavew  could 
e  deliberately,  carefully  drawn  by  an  English  lady  as  the  central 
tudy  of  a  work  of  fiction  ?  We  prefer,  however,  to  believe  that 
English  girls  go  in  and  out  among  such  women  as  may  be  found  in 
talian  hotels  in  happy  ignorance,  and  with  entire  absence  of 
uspicion  or  curiosity  as  to  their  character  and  the  meaning  of 
heir  train  of  admirers.  Otherwise  it  would  be  well  to  keep 
■English  girls  in  those  quiet  homes  where  such  novels  as  Cecthj's 
Debt  are  not  allowed  to  enter. 


MINOR  XOTICES. 

rllE  bright  and  amusing  characteristics  of  Mr.  Payn's  style 
are  seen  to  much  advantage  in  a  volume  called  Hu/nc  Private 
Views  (l),  which  consists  of  papers  reprinted  from  the  Alnctcenfh 
^enl.uri/  and  the  Times.  Among  them  is  the  one  on  "  The  Lite- 
ary  Calling  and  its  Future,''  which  caused  innumerable  letters, 
s  he  might  have  expected,  to  be  written  to  its  author  by  "  young 
lersons  "  who  imagined  that  here  at  last  was  the  opportunity  they 
lad  long  been  pining  for  ;  and  this  is  followed  by  the  interesting  one 
in  "Story-Telling,"  the  writing  of  which  would  have  bjen  .almost 
ompelled  by  these  letters  alone.  At  the  end  of  the  article  the 
lovelist  states  a  fact  to  which  it  seems  worth  while  again  to  call 
ittention  in  connexion  with  the  difficulty  of  landing  a  title  for  the 
)ook  after  all  the  difficulties  of  composing  it  have  been  over- 
;ome.  "  Of  course  he  has  done  his  best  to  steer  clear  of  that 
jornebyany  other  novel;  but  among  the  thousands  that  have 
jeen  brought  out  within  the  latt  forty  years,  and  which  have  been 
orgotten,  even  if  they  were  ever  known,  how  can  he  know 
vhether  the  same  name  has  not  been  hit  upon  ?  He  goes  to 
stationers"  Hall  to  make  inquiries  ;  but— mark  the  usel'uhiess  of 
.hat  institution — he  finds  that  books  are  only  entered  there  under 
-heir  authors'  names.  His  search  is  therefore  necessarily  futile, 
md  he  has  to  publish  his  story  under  the  apprehension  (only  too 
veil  founded,  as  I  have  good  cause  to  know)  that  the  High 
Jourt  of  Chancery  will  prohibit  its  sale  upon  the  ground  of  in- 
ringement  of  title."  This  is  certainly  a  parlous  state  of  things, 
m  illustration  of  which  our  readers  may  remember  in  the  case  of 
I  story  by  Miss  Braddon,  the  title  of  which  had  to  be  changed 
Avice,  if  not  three  times,  while  it  was  coming  out  in  the  columns 
jf  a  contemporary.  We  regret  to  see  in  the  essav  on  "  Sham 
rVdmiration  in  Literature"  that  Mr.  Payn  has  not  yet  purged 
limself  of  his  error  concerning  Peacocks  novels;  and  we  must 
jrotest  against  his  encouraging  a  common  mistake  by  misspelling 
Monte  Ciisto  in  a  later  paper.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 
;he  book  is  eminently  readable,  oven  if  one  has  previously  made 
icquaintance  with  its  contents  in  detachments. 

"  Zitto  "  has  written  a  one-volume  story  (2)  which  is  uudeni- 
ibly  clever,  and  which  shows  a  keen  eye  for  character,  but  which 
s  inartistic  in  that  the  conclusion  is  iar  too  tragic  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  style  and  the  motive  of  the  book.  Equally  terrible 
•tluugs  have,  no  doubt,  been  brought  about  by  equally  contemp- 
Ublo  means ;  but  that  is  hardly  the  question,  "it  needs"  the  genius 
xnd  skill  of  Alfred  de  Musset  to  make  us  tolerate  a  completely 
tragical  catastrophe  to  a  work  that  up  to  the  end  deals  almost 
,3ntirely  with  comedy.  "  Zitto  "  in  the  lighter  scenes  shows  euougti 
ixppreciation  and  observation  of  character  and  manners  to  make  us 
iope  for  some  more  completely  satislactory  work  from  the  same 
,pen. 

A  new  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Lord's  Modern  Europe  (3). 
Four  chapters  have  been  added,  "  comprehending  all  the  leading 
Invents  which  have  occurred  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.  to  the 
:;all  of  Napoleon  III.,"  and  a  great  many  questions  for  examination 
xre  appended. 

Most  of  us  as  children  have  probably  kept  a  museum  of  some 
^'3ort,  and  pleasant  recollections  of  some  such  undertakings  are 

(i)  Some  Private  Views.  By  James  Pavu.  London  :  Cliatto  & 
Hindus. 

I  (2)  Fity  'lis  'tis  True:  a  Stnri/  of  Monaco.  liv  Zitto.  London: 
Remington. 

'  (3)  Mockni  Europe:  a  Schnnl  HisiorT).  Bv  John  Lord,  LL.D.  New 
auuion.    London  :  simpkia  &  Marsh.nll  and  Hamilton  &  Adams. 


awakoued  by  Mr.  Housman's  volume  (4),  which  is  written  both 
simply  and  carefully,  and  is  full  of  valuable  hints  to  young 
naturalists.  We  commend  most  heartily  the  author's  denunciation 
of  steel  traps,  as  surely  every  one  will  who  has  ever  seen  them  in 
operation.  "  If  vermin  has  to  bo  destroyed,"  concludes  Mr, 
Ilousman,  "  in  the  name  of  mercy  let  it  be  caught  in  a  trap  that 
kills  outright,  or  in  one  in  which  it  can  live  without  pain  till 
knocked  on  the  head  ;  but  to  allow  traps  which  keep  it  for  an  in- 
definite time  in  agony  is  a  shame  and  a  sin." 

A  seventh  edition  lias  appeared  of  Mr.  Alexander's  Jnhnmj 
Gihh  (5),  wilh  illustrations,  which  are  worthy  of  high  praise,  by 
Mr.  George  Ileid.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  a  book  so  crammed 
with  dialect  should  have  attained  so  great  a  success. 

The  volume  on  .Schiller  which  belongs  to  Messrs.  Blackwood's 
Libranj  of  Foreiijn  Classics  for  En(jlish  Readers  (6)  could  hardly 
have  been  entrusted  to  a  mure  competent  and  appreciative  writer 
than  Mr.  Sime.  Mr.  Sime's  work  is  full  of  interest,  both  in 
immediate  reference  to  the  subject  of  his  sketch  and  iu  the  side- 
issues  which  arise  naturally  in  the  course  of  the  volume.  In  this 
connexion  we  would  especially  mention  his  remarks  on  t'ae 
pessimists  and  Schiller  in  the  Introduction.  These  are  followed 
by  this  terse  and  well-put  summing-up  of  Schiller's  charac- 
teristics:— "  The  controversy  aa  to  the  relative  position  of  Schiller 
and  Goethe  in  literature  was  long  ago  finally  closed,  but  by  un- 
disputed right  Schiller  stands  next  to  Goethe  in  the  love  and 
reverence  of  Germany.  He,  more  than  any  other  poet,  has 
embodied  in  abiding  forms  what  .are  believed  to  be  the  vital 
qualilies  of  the  German  nature,  and  his  countrymen  delight  to 
think  of  him  with  his  unresting  vigour,  his  high  aspirations,  his 
sustained  enthusiasm,  as  the  idual  type  of  the  national  character. 
These  claims  need  not  bo  disputed ;  but  Schiller,  like  Goethe, 
is  too  great  to  be  merely  the  poet  of  a  single  nation.  lie  has  the 
true  cosmopolitan  touch,  and  his  art  gives  him  the  password  that 
admits  him  to  the  company  of  the  immortals.'' 

The  Decembjr  number  of  the  Victorian  Review  (7)  contains 
several  interesting  articles,  amongst  them  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Douglas  Sladen's  translation  from  the  Frithjof  Saga,  and  an  excel- 
lent storj'  by  "Mark  Twain,"  which  has  appeared  also  in  an 
American  magazine. 

The  thirteenth  issue  of  the  Musical  Directory  (Z)  is  useful,  not 
only  as  a  reference  book,  but  also  for  the  brief  and  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  musical  doings  of  the  past  year  which  begin  it. 

A  new  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Amour/  the  Boers  (9). 
It  is  unfortunate  that  iu  it  he  has  not  altered  such  a  sentence  as 
this — "  or  else  (the  names)  were  given  on  the  '  ex  luce  non  lucendo^ 
principle.' 

Dr.  Charnock's  Rranomina  (10)  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
little  volume,  which  maj'  ba  read  to  advantage  in  connexion  with 
an  article  on  a  similar  subject  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Cornhill  3Iaffazin(:  The  trouble  which  Dr.  Charnock  has  taken 
over  the  work  is  great,  and  the  result  is  proportionately  fortunate. 
We  may  have  more  to  say  of  this  attractive  little  volume  on  a 
future  occasion. 

Messrs.  MacmiUan  have  published  iii  a  convenient  form  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  Presidential  Address  (i  I )  delivered  to  the  British 
Association  last  year  at  York. 

The  editor's  name  is  warrant  enough  for  the  excellence  of  the 
editing  and  niUiug  of  the  Clarendon  edition  of  Henri/  V.  (12) 
Mr.  \\'right's  remarks  on  the  words  "  and  a'  babbled  of  green 
fields,''  Theobald's  correction  of  the  folio  reading  "and  a  Table  of 
greene  fields,"  are  edifying  and  amusing.  lie  quotes  Pope's 
strange  explanation  that  they  were  part  ot  a  stage  direction.  "  A 
Table  was  here  directed  to  be  brought  in  (it  being  a  scene  in  a 
tavern  where  they  drink  at  parting),  and  this  Direction  crept  into 
the  text  from  the  margin.  Greenfield  was  the  name  of  the 
Property-Man  in  that  time  who  furuish'd  implements,  &c., 
for  the  actors.  A  Table  of  Greenfield's.''  He  goes  on  to  s.iy,  "  If 
any  one  should  prefer  to  read,  as  Malone  suggests,  '  in  a  table  of 
green  fields,'  or  as  Mr.  Smith,  '  upon  a  table  of  green  fells,'  or  as 
Mr.  Collier's  MS.  anuotator,  '  on  a  table  of  green  frieze,'  or  as  a 
writer  in  Fraser's  Mat/azine,  '  or  as  stubble  ou  shorn  fields,'  he 
will  bs  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  choice." 

(4)  Tlic  Slonj  of  Our  dliiseum  ;  s/inwing  How  we  Found  it  and  What  it 
Tatiglit  us.  fjy  the  Ww.  Heury  Ilousman,  A.Iv.U.  London  :  S.P.C.K. 
New  York  :  Yhuiil;'      d  . 

(5)  Jolmmj  (Jibb.  By  William  Alexander.  Seventh  Edition.  Edinburgh: 
DouL;las. 

(6;  Forcir/ii  Classics  for  ICnrjUsh  Headers. — Scltiller.  By  James  Sime, 
M.A.    Ediiiliui':;h  and  London  ;  Blaeliwood. 

(7)  T/ic  Virlfnan  lieriew.  Xo.  XXVL  December  1881.  Melbourne: 
"  The  Victorian  Keview  "  Publishing  Company,  Limited.  London  :  Gordon 
&  Gotch. 

(8)  7'//e  Musical  Directory,  Annual,  and  Almanack,  1882.  London: 
PkUdall,  Carte,  &  Co. ;  Keith,  Prowse,  &  Co. 

(9)  Among  tiie  Boers:  an  Account  of  a  Trip  io  South  A  frica  in.  Search 
of  Health.  By  John  Xixon.  Llustrated.  New  Edition.  London: 
liemington  &  Co. 

(10)  Prcvnnmina  ;  or,  the  Etymology  of  the  Principal  Christian  Names  of 
Great  Uritiiin  and  Ireland.  i5y  B.  S.  Charnock,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.  London  ; 
Triibner  &  Co. 

(11)  Fifty  Years  of  Science.  Being  the  Address  delivered  at  York  to  the 
British  Association,  August  1881,  by  &ir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.  London ; 
Macmillan. 

(12)  Sliahspcare — Select  Plays  :  The  Life  of  King  Henry  V.  Edited  bv 
William  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Bursar  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    Cambridge,  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 
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Mr.  Dowden's  edition  of  Sbakspeare's  Sonnets  (13)  has  ap- 
peared in  a  new  and  larger  fonu.  The  present  issue  dilFers  from 
that  in  the  Parchment  Library  in  that  the  notes  are  fuller,  and 
that  a  second  part,  ijiving-  a  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  Sonnets, 
has  been  added  to  the  introduction.  Prom  this  we  learn  that  it 
is  to  Herr  Barustorlf  that  the  sug-gestion  that  Mr.  W.  II.  is  Mr. 
William  Himself  is  due. 

Sir  Bernard  Burke's  Feerai/e  (14)  and  Mr.  Foster's  newer 
venture  (15)  make  their  appearance  almost  simultaneously.  Both 
■works  are  of  course  marked  by  great  care.  The  designs  in  the 
older  one  are  far  better  than  they  are  in  Mr.  Foster's. 

A  new  edition  has  appeared  of  Beeton's  Dictionanj  of  Unicersnl 
Information  (1(3),  a  book  which  is  undeniably  useful,  if  its  size 
prevents  it  from  being  called  literally  handy. 

A  third  edition  has  appeared  of  Mme.  St.  Germaine's  thoroughly 
sound  and  practical  pamphlet  on  the  cultivation  of  the  voice  in 
singing  (17). 

Messrs.  Boosey  and  Co.  have  brought  out  a  charming  and 
capitally  arranged  Royal  Edition  of  the  Songs  of  almost  every 
country  in  Europe.  The  English  songs  (iu  two  volumes)  are 
edited  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Hattou ;  the  Scotch  songs  by  Messrs.  Pittman 
and  Brown,  the  poetry  being  edited  by  Dr.  Mackay  ;  the  songs  of 
Germany  by  Mr.  Kappey.  In  every  case  an  excellent  choice  of 
editors  has  been  made,  and  the  edition  is  one  which  deserves,  and 
is  likely  to  obtain,  every  success. 

Some  of  the  boys  in  Canon  Farrar's  Eric  talk  and  behave  much 
after  the  fashion  adopted  by  the  boys  in  Our  Capluin  ( iS)  ;  but  it 
is  comforting  to  reflect  that  no  real  schoolboys  ever  did  or  are  ever 
likely  to  do  so.  The  book  is  evidentlj'  written  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  it. 

A  sixth  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Harris's  ingenious 
Hints  on  Advocacy  (19).  The  author  has  added  under  the  head  of 
Cross-E.\amination  two  or  three  additional  characters  of  wit- 
nesses, amongst  them  the  private  detective  and  the  e.tpert  in 
handwriting ;  and  his  remarks  upon  these  may  be  studied  with 
profit  and  amusement. 

The  alteration  in  the  system  of  pleading  has  naturally  neces- 
sitated a  re-drawing  of  the  forma  in  the  fourth  edition  of  BuUm 
and  Zeakes  Precedents  (20).  The  editors  modestly  refuse  to 
suppose  that  the  work  will  be  as  valuable  under  the  new  system  | 
as  it  was  under  the  old  one  ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  their 
hope  that  it  will  still  be  found  useful  is  well  founded.  Whether  ' 
very  much  has  been  after  all  gained  by  the  change  may  perhaps 
be  thought  an  open  question. 

Messrs.  Manning  and  Clarkson  have  prepared  and  annotated  a 
careful  edition  of  the  Vendor  and  I'urchaser  Act  and  the  Con- 
veyancing Act  (21).    The  work  was  undertaken  for  valid  reasons, 
which  are  fully  set  forth  by  the  editors,  and  is  likely  to  prove  ex-  | 
tremely  useful.  j 

Mr.  Cripps's  work  (22)  may  be  described  as  a  guide-book  to  the 
principles  which  have  been  arrived  at  in  various  decisions  since  i 
the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  of  1845.    The  work  is  well 
arranged  and  clearly  written. 

Mr.  Collins's  work  on  Banking  (23)  will  be  found  both  interesting 
and  useful  by  the  public  at  large,  as  well  as  by  that  section  of  it 
to  which  it  most  immediately  appeals. 

We  have  received  the  Calendar  for  1SS2  of  the  IncorjJoratcd 
Laxo  Society  (24). 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  do  more  than  mention  the  eighth 
annual  publication  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Year  Book  (25  ). 

The  Topographical  Society  of  London  are  issuing  a  reproduction 
by  the  Topographic  Etching  Company  of  Anthony  Van  Den 

(13)  Tlie  Sonnets  of  IFilHam  Shahspeare.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden. 
London:  Kegan  P.iul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

(l^)  A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the  fcvn:!]!'  and 
liariinetaqe,  together  with  Alemoirs  of  the  Frivt/  Cminci/lors  ami  KTiqlits. 
By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Ulster  King  of  Arms.  I'uity-fu'urth 
Edition.    London  :  Harrison. 

(i^)  The  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  o  f  the  Sritisli  A'lnpii'c  for 
18S2.  Bv  .Joseph  Foster.  London:  Xichols  &  Sons  and  Cliapman  Sc 
Hali,  Limited. 

(16)  Beetonx  Dictionary  of  Universal  In  formatinn  :  'jcngraphy,  Bio- 
(/raphg.  and  History.  New  Edition,  enlarged,  corrected,  and  revised  to 
the  latest  date  by  George  R.  Emerson.    London  :'  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

(17)  The  Growth  and  Cultivation  of  the  Voice  in  Singing.  By  Mme.  St. 
Gerniaine,  Professor  of  Singing  at  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art. 
London  :  Cramer  &  Co. 

(18)  Our  Captain  :  the  Heroes  of  Barton  School.    By  il.  L.  Ridley. 
London  :  Shaw. 

(19)  Hints  on  .Advocacy.    By  Richard  Harris,  Banister-nt-Law.  Sixth 
Edition.    London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 

(20)  Bnllen  and  Lcahe's  Precedents  of  Pleading.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised  and  adapted  to  the  present  Practice  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
'of  the  High  Court  of  .Justice.  By  X.  J.  BuUen,  Esq.,  and  Cyril  Dodd,  Esq. 
London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 

(21)  The  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Properii/  Act,  1881,  and  the  Vendor 
and  Purchaser  Act,  1874.  With  Notes  by  VV.  Manning  Harris,  M.A.,  and 
Thomas  Clarkson,  ALA.    London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 

(22)  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  <f  the  Law  of  Conipensatioti  in  refer- 
ence ti>  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidution  Acts.  By  C.  A.  Cripps,  B.A. 
London  :  H.  Sweet. 

(23)  The  History,  Lara,  and  Practice  of  Banliing;  with  an  Appendix  of 
Statutes.  By  Charles  M.  Collins.  London,  Liverpool,  and  Dublin: 
Cornish  &  Sons. 

(24)  The  Incorporated  Law  Society  Calendar,    London  :  published  by 
authority  of  tlie  Incorporated  Law  Society. 

(25)  The  Stocl:  Exchange  Year  Booh  fir  1S82.    By  Thomas  Skinner. 
London.  Paris,  and  New  York  :  Cassell.  Pettcr.  Galnin.  &  Co. 


Wyngaerde's  curious  view— the  earliest  known  one— of  "  London 
(circ.  A.D.  1 550)."  The  last  three  sheets  (the  work  having  been  begun 
from  the  east)  are  already  out,  and  will  be  shortly  followed  by  "the 
first  lour.  An  interesting  account  of  the  view,  written  by  Mr. 
Henry  Wheatley,  accompanies  the  sheets. 


NOTICE. 

Wc  hey  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  th 
I'Jl.TiTOIlIUM,""  CHRIST  ENTElilKGJEllUSALEJl,"  and  "  MOSES  BEFORl 
PIIAUAOII."  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  '•  Uieam  ol  Pilate's  Wile,"  "Christittn  .Martyrs, 
atthc  DOKE  GALLEKY,35New  liondStrcct.  Daily, Teiitosix.  Is. 

GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 
/:;-ROSVENOR    GALLERY.— WINTER  EXHIBITION 

^  tin-  GIIOSVEXOR  GALLEIi  Y,  NOW  OPEN,  from  Ten  till  Si.x,  with  a  COLLECTI 
of  WA  ri:i;-l.  I  lf,()UK  DP.AWI^'GS,  and  a  complete  COLLECTION  of  the  WORKS 
G.  !■ .  WA  Tl'S,  K.A.,  i'onning  tlie  lirst  of  a  Series  of  Annual  Winter  Exhil>itions  illustratir 
the  W'oiki  of  tile  most  eminent  Living'  Painters.    Admission,  Is.    Season  Tickets,  6s. 

pITY  of  LIVERPOOL.— To  SCULPTORS  and  ARTISTI 

^  Tlie  CORPORATION  oF  the  CITY  of  LIVEIiPOOI.  arc  desirous  of  obtain 
IJESTlwNS  iur  the  Completion  in  Kelief  of  TU  ENTY-EIGllT  PANELS  on  the  Fa?acle3 
St.  CJll'i^l-  s  Ilutl.  left  in  block  Irom  the  erf^utiou  ol"  the  building.  The  sizes  vary  from  4 
4  m.  by  4  It.  4  in.  to  6  ft.  by  5  ft.  1  in. 

<  )n  !i  ppl;c:.tion  to  the  C(H!  I'o R  ATION  SURVEYOR,  M'unicipiil  <")lfice5.  Liverpool,  pe| 
soiialiv.  ur  bv  pu-t,  litliuL'nipIiL'd  plinis  taul  other  particuhirs  will  lie  fLinu^htjd. 

A-i  il  is    |in.^il,lc  J>e>iL'iis  nniy   lie  s(.nt  in  by  Artists  who  nre  not  iirej.ured  to  cxe;:ulc  tj 
St  ulpuire.  the  executruii  will  iunn  ilie  subject  «f  a  separate  Contract,  but,  ifpructicabk, 
desi^'uinr:  iiiid  execiitlun  shuuUl  ;:o  tou't'ther. 

A  jn  eniium  of  i^'OU  will  be  given  to  thetirstin  order  of  merit ;  £100  to  the  second  ;  £50  to 
tliird. 

The  Council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  carry  out  any  of  the  selected  Designs,  nor  to  emp 
the  tuithor  in  the  execution  of  tlie  Seiilpture. 
The  tubjcets  are  left  to  the  ditereUun  of  tlie  aitiits,  but  some  reference  to  the  objectsof 

budding'  i.s  desinible. 

The  i>ruwings  to  be  cither  in  outline  or  in  shaded  monochrome,  and  made  to  i  of  the  full  sij 
of  the  Carvings.  , 

The  Designs  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Thomas  Siielmerdixe,  jun.,  Corporation  Survey* 
addressed  us  above,  not  later  than  Ten  a.m.,  on  June  1  next. 

By  order,  JOSEPH  RAYNER,  Town  Ckrk. 

Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool,  January  19,  I8S2. 

IVTISS  GALE,  Certificated  Student,  Girton  College,  Cambridj 

(Mathematical  Honours),  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Local  and  Biz' 
IjQcal  Exatniiiations  of  Oxiord  and  Cambridge,  and  tiie  Alatriculation  Examination  oft 
London  University.— Address,  8  Conipton  Terrace,  Brighton. 

PLIFTON    COLLEGE   CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATIOAl 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCnOLARSIIIPS.-NINE  or  more  open  to  competiti 
at  MicUiuiniier  value  from  i2j  to  a  year,  which  niay  be  increased  Irom  a  special  fii 
to  i'.tn  a  year  in  eases  of  scholars  who  refinire  it.— Further  particulars  from  the  Hkad-JLast 
or  &i:uin.i  Aitv.  the  College,  Ciilton,  Ln^lol. 

MALVERN  COL  LEG 

7/pii.7-J/(is(rr-Kev.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A.   NEXT  TEIlMVomnicnces Fridi 
Maj-  0.   Entrance  Examination  Maj'  4 — Apply  to  II.  Ar.Dr.lciI,  Esq..  Sccrctai-y. 

TT^LKESTONE.  —  Mr.   W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M..\.Oxoi 


Un 


assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS 
iversities.Wuolwich,Sandlinrst.und  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacani 


for 
ancies. 


ALLE 


MATRICULATION,  ARMY,  &c.— Rev.  W.  D. 
Fellow,  for  Ten  years  Tutor,  of  Jlagdalen  Colleje,  Oxfonl ;  1st  Class  Jfods.  18C'.i,! 
Lit.  Hum.  IH/i,  takes  I'UriLS  at  Fiudon  Kectory,  Wortliins,  four  miles  from  the  Sea,  iu 
Sussex  Downs.   

ARMY,  CIVIL  SERVICE,  STUDENT  IXTERPRETK 

SHIPS,  S:c  "Mr.  W,  'SI.  LUPTON.  Author  of  ?evcrnl  Work-!  specially  adapted  I  i 

Army,  Sec,  prei)aies  CANDIDATES  lur  all  Examinations  Address,  ^N'atoou's  LiMi;t 

4  Meimoth  Place,  Walham  Green.  S  

ELICATE   BOYS.— A  Married   OXFORD  GRADUAl 

(without  other  duties)  receives,  in  a  larjre  Country  House,  with  twenty  ai  res  of  CT""' 
SIX  l'liI\'ATE  PUl'ILS,  who  need  especial  C!!re— M.A.,  .AlillUank  House,  near  Mali'i 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATH 

-L  COMPANY. 

UXDER  CONTKACT  FOR  IIER  JIA,IESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MOSEy.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKET 

Departures  for— 

liOMUA'Y   Weekly      ^  From  Gravescnd, 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS,  CEYLON,  Fortnishlly  I  Wednesday.  12  30  r.M. 

lUlINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN   f  From  Uriudisi, 

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE.  SYDNEY   „  )  Monday. 

GlBRALiWR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  Weekly,  l.y  each  of  the 
above  departures. 
Lo.NDOX  OfI'ICKS:  122  LEADENHAI.L  STREET.  E.C.,  and 
25  COCKSPUK  STREET. 


BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  4 
Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.   C  mtral  and  quiet.    I.onr:  eslalilished.   Suit'  ' 
P.ooms.  SiMiciousCoffee-roomforLadiesiiml  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water.<ervlccin  thelioie 

BENJN.  BULL.  Mauau 
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THE  CLOTURE. 

THE  postponement  of  the  consideration  of  the  new 
Rules  of  Procedure,  owing  to  the  prolonged  debate 
on  the  Address,  has  been  in  every  way  beneficial.  It  has 
to  a  certain  extent  familiarized  the  public  with  a  subject 
of  which  it  may  be  owned  that  very  few  persons  outside 
the  House  of  Commons  had  previously  anything  I'ke  a 
clear  and  definite  knowledge.  It  has  shown  both  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  case  on  which  the 
Government  relies.  It  has  elicited  a  peremptory  order 
from  the  Liberal  provincial  wire-pullers,  bidding  its  slaves 
not  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  case  of  the  Govern, 
ment  being  good  or  bad,  not  to  think  or  talk,  but  simply 
to  vote  straight.  The  suspicion  that  those  who  prohibit 
discussion  fear  it  is  inevitable.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  time  for  the  Conservatives  to  realize  that  it  is 
not  their  business  to  oppose  any  equitable  and  well-con- 
sidered plan  for  facilitating  the  progress  of  Parliamentary 
business.  The  large  section  of  society  which  happily  is 
not  under  the  rod  of  Mr.  Harris  is  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
approach  the  discussion  of  the  new  Rules  on  their  merits, 
and  on  their  merits  only.  Attention  is  at  present  con- 
centrated on  the  first  rule  establishing  the  cloture, 
not  only  because  it  is  the  first,  but  also  because  it 
involves  the  most  considerable  change  in  Parliamentary 
procedure.  What,  then,  is  the  objeot  of  the  first  rule,  and 
how  does  it  propose  to  effect  this  object  >  What  is  the 
evil  which  it  is  intended  to  remedy  ?  To  decide  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  remedy 
is  not  the  evil  of  obstruction  in  the  form  with  which 
recent  Parliamentary  business  has  made  us  familiar.  This 
obstruction  consists  in  delaying  the  action  of  the  House 
by  one  of  the  members.  The  obstructing  members  keep 
making  motions  for  adjournment  and  speaking  on  them, 
and  pressing  their  opponents  to  spend  whole  days  or  nights 
m  walking  through  the  lobbies.  Or  else  they  try  to 
prolong  the  debate  by  vain  and  irrelevant  talk— by  talk- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  against  time,  and  favouring  the  House, 
as  Mr.  BiGGAK  proposed  to  favour  it,  by  reading  for  its 
edification  the  work  of  Blaclcstone  and  several  cart- 
loads of  bine-books.  It  has  been  contended,  and  by  no 
one  more  forcibly  and  earnestly  than  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
that  obstruction  of  this  sort  is  not  to  be  lio-htly  con- 
demned;  that  it  has,  in  point  of  fact,  °  produced 
now  and  then  very  good  results;  and  that  danc^ers 
m  JJills  which  experience  has  found  to  exist  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  House  and 
were  only  exposed  by  a  small  combative  minoritv 
J3ut,  whether  this  form  of  obstruction  is  in  theory  defen- 
sible or  indefensible,  it  is  amply  dealt  with,  and  is,  in  fact 
made  impossible  by  rules  which  follow  the  first  rule.  Bv 
Rule  s  the  Speaker  or  Chairman,  without  asking  any  con- 
firmatory vote,  may  summarily  enjoin  silence  on  any 
member  who  is  talking  in  an  irrelevant  way  or  idly 
repeating  over  and  over  again  what  he  has  already  said 
By  Rule  10,  when  the  Spea^^er  or  Chairman  thinks  that 
a  motion  for  adjournment  is  made  for  the  purposes  of  ob- 
struction he  may  at  once  put  the  question  without 
allowing  debate.  Further,  he  may,  by  Rale  5,  name  the 
member  who  has  moved  the  obstructive  motion,  and  with 
tbe  sanction  of  a  confirmatory  vote  suspend  him  from 
the  service  of  the  House  for  a  time  which  cannot  be 
shorter  than    a  week.     Lastly,  the  combined  action 


of  a  smxU  knot  of  members  who  propose  to  resort 
to  this  kind  of  obstruction  is  checkmated  by  Rule  3,  which 
provides  that  no  member  who  has  spoken  to  a  motion  for 
adjournment  shall  move  or  second  any  subsequent  motion 
of  a  similar  sort  in  the  same  debate  or  sitting  of  a  Com- 
mittee. The  Irish  obstruction,  which  has  unquestionably 
been  a  cause  of  grave  scandal,  has  been  altogether  obstruc- 
tion of  this  sort,  and  would  have  been  amply  met  and 
rendered  impossible  if  the  first  rule  had  been  left  out.  It 
is  highly  desirable  that  this  should  be  clearly  recognized 
throughout  the  discussion  of  the  first  rule.  Otherwise 
speakers  who  very  properly  resent  the  scandal  of  recent 
obstruction  might  be  tempted  to  defend  the  first  rule  as 
directed  against  obstruction.  The  first  rule  has  nothing 
to  do  with  obstruction,  which  is  combated,  and  very  suc- 
cessfully combated,  by  other  rules  that  follow. 

Tbe  first  rule  deals  not  with  obstruction,  but  with  a 
more  natural  cause  of  delay  in  getting  through  business. 
This  cause  of  delay  is  that  of  members  insisting  on  speaking 
after  the  matter  in  hand  has  been  sufficiently  discussed. 
There  is  nothing  necessarily  wrong  or  obstructive  in  this. 
A  member  may  be  excused  for  thinking  that  a  subject 
cannot  possibly  have  been  sufEciontly  discussed  until  he 
has  spoken  on  it,  or  he  may  think  it  due  to  his  constituency 
that  its  views  shall  be  put  before  Parliament,    The  case 
of  Liverpool  and  the  case  of  Leeds  in  regard  to  a  commer- 
cial Bill  may  be  precisely  the  same,  and  if  the  case  of  Liver- 
pool has  been  sufficiently  discussed,  the  case  of  Leeds  has 
also  been  sufficiently  discussed  ;  but  the  member  for  Leeds 
may  reasonably  feel  that  Parliament  ought  not  to  decide 
unless  it  is  made  aware  that  the  two  cases  are  the  same. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  no  deliberative  as- 
sembly, not  only  the   Lower  House,   but  no  meeting 
and  no  board,  could  get  through  its  work  if  everybody 
spoke  on  every  question.    This  is  practically  recognized 
in  every  assembly,  and  the  termination  of  debates  has  been 
enforced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  reluctance  of 
members  to  address  a  House  unwilling  to  hear  them,  by 
clamours  for  a  division,  and,  on  important  occasions,  by 
an  agreement  between  the  leaders  of  both  parties  as  to 
when  a  vote  shall  be  taken.    It  is  said  that  these  checks 
have  become  inoperative ;  that  some  members  enjoy  rather 
than   dread   addressing   a   House  that  does  not  wish 
to  hear  them ;  that  calls  for  a  division  are  disregarded, 
and  that  it  is  useless  for  the  leaders  to  come  to  an 
agreement,  as  they  can  no  longer  command  their  own  fol- 
lowers. For  this  evil  a  remedy  is  demanded.  The  instances 
in  which  this  evil  has  shown  itself  are  not  very  many.  lb 
may  indeed  be  said  that  the  protraction  of  debate,  ia  spite 
of  the  general  wish  of  the  House  to  terminate  it,  is  the 
cause  of  delay  from  which  the  House  has  suffered  more 
rarely  than  from  any  other.    But  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  alleged  evil  is  absolutely  non-existent.    No  one  can 
say  that  leaders  can  always  control  their  followers  in 
regard  to  the  prosecution  of  debate  if  he  remembers  the 
time  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  of  Lord  Hartington  as 
the  late  leader  of  his  party,  because  Lord  Hartington  would 
not  protract  opposition  in  debate  to  the  length  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  desired.  There  is,  then,  an  evil  which  may  pos- 
sibly occur,  and  against  which  the  House  may  be  invited  to 
guard,  although  practically  it  very  rarely  shows  itself. 
The  evil  is  that  when  the  sense  of  the  House  is  evident^ 
when  it  obviously  desires  to  go  to  a  division  because 
the  matter  in  hand  has  been  sufficiently  discussed,  a  few 
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recalcitrant,  pig-headed,  or  vain  members  will  not  allow  it 
to  do  what  it  wishes.  Every  one  who  is  in  tho  slightest 
degree  impartial  and  experienced  knows  practically  when 
a  body  like  the  House  of  Commons  displays  its  evident 
sense  that  there  has  been  enongh  discussion,  and  that  a 
division  ought  to  be  taken.  The  vast  majority  evidently 
think  so ;  the  leaders  of  both  parties  think  so  ;  the  members 
of  the  longest  and  widest  experience  think  so.  But, 
in  order  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  general 
■wishes  of  the  House,  some  one  must  state  them  ;  and  the 
Government  propose  that  they  shall  be  stated  by  the 
person  in  the  Chair,  as  being  the  most  important  and  the 
most  experienced  exponent  of  the  wishes  of  the  House. 
But  the  stopping  of  a  debate  is,  as  Mr  Gladstone  explained 
in  the  debate  of  liBo,  a  penal  measure  directed  against 
the  House  itself.  Before  this  penal  measure  is  put  in 
operation,  the  House  may  be  properly  asked  to  show  that 
its  Chairman  has  accurately  interpreted  its  wishes,  and  that 
it  coincides  with  its  impartial  and  experienced  president 
in  declaring  that  it  is  the  general  desire  of  the  House  to 
proceed  to  a  division  and  to  terminate  discussion. 

This  is  the  basis  of  the  first  rule,  and  if  the  rule  were 
consistently  framed  on  this  basis,  there  might  be  but 
little  to  be  said  against  it,  except  that  it  deals  with  the 
smallest  and  rarest  of  the  causes  of  delay.  But  the  rale 
is  not  consistently  framed  on  this  basis.  It  terminates 
with  a  proviso,  and  the  proviso  is  in  flagrant  contradiction 
with  that  which  precedes  it.  It  allows  the  opinion  of 
its  impartial  and  experienced  president  to  be  confirmed 
by  vote,  which  may  show  that  he  was  altogether  wrong 
— that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the  evident  sense  of  the 
House,  and  was  misled  by  the  wishes  of  the  barest  possible 
majority.  No  more  severe  rebuke,  or,  it  may  be  said,  no 
more  flagrant  indignity,  could  be  offered  to  a  president  than 
to  convince  him  of  having-  so  far  forgotten  his  impartiality 
and  his  experience  as  to  have  declared  that  he  had 
nttei'ly  mistaken  the  evident  sense  of  the  House.  He 
would  have  thought  one  thing,  and  the  House  would 
Lave  thought  another.  He  would  have  been  interpreting 
the  wishes  of  the  House ;  the  House  would  have  been  in- 
terpreting the  wishes  of  a  bare  majority.  The  proviso 
also  introduces  ridiculous  and  trivial  arithmetical  puzzles. 
A  majority  of  201  may  silence  a  minority  of  200,  a 
majority  of  18  may  silence  a  minority  of  17,  but  a 
majority  of  199  may  not  silence  a  minority  of  41.  There 
is  not  a  gleam  of  sense  or  reason  in  -  this  random 
dealing  with  numbers  ;  but,  if  these  puzzles  were 
swept  away,  and  it  was  provided  that  any  majority 
might  silence  any  minority,  the  glaring  inconsistency 
between  the  nature  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Speaker  or  Chairman  and  that  expressed  by  the 
confirmatory  vote  would  remain.  In  order  to  make  the 
proviso  consistent  with  the  body  of  the  rule,  the  rule 
ought  to  run  that  a  confirmatory  vote  shall  be  taken 
whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman, 
it  is  the  evident  sense  of  a  majority,  however  small,  that 
the  debate  should  be  closed.  The  obvious  objection  to 
this  is,  that  it  is  not  in  any  way  the  business,  and  that  it 
is  not  in  the  power,  of  a  man  of  impartiality  and  experience 
to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  a  bare  majority.  If  the  majority 
is  to  silence  the  minority,  the  intervention  of  the  Speaker 
is  altogether  inappropriate.  It  is  not  only  super- 
fluous, but  thoroughly  out  of  place.  It  is  for  the 
majority  itself,  directly  and  openly,  to  silence  the 
minority  which  is  wearying  or  confuting  it.  As 
the  rule  is  now  framed,  the  Government  takes 
the  name  of  the  Speaker  in  vain.  It  first  swears  by 
its  impartial  and  experienced  man,  and  then  burns  its 
golden  calf,  and  prefers  to  show  that  its  man  has  not  been 
impartial  and  has  not  been  experienced.  It  is  impossible, 
except  by  extorting  votes  from  those  who  would  overlook 
any  inconsistency  and  any  absurdity  to  use,  and  then  disuse, 
the  Speaker  in  this  way.  If  he  is  to  express  the  evident  sense 
of  the  House,  the  confirmatory  vote  must  also  express  it, 
or  the  Speaker  will  be  either  rebuked  as  incompetent,  or 
slighted  as  the  tool  of  faction. 


THE  IRISH  DEBATE. 

ri^HE  debate  on  the  Address  came  to  a  sudden  end  on 
Jl  Tuesday,  when  no  one  was  ready  to  follow  Mr. 
Sexton.  His  speech  seemed  to  take  the  breath  out  of  the 
astonished  and  bewildered  supporters  of  the  Government. 
It  was  clearly  the  business  of  the  IMinistry,  and  not  of  any 


of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  to  comment  on  it  if  com- 
ment was  necessary,  and  the  Irish  members  thought  very 
naturally  that  nothing  could  possibly  be  said  to  add  to 
what  had  been  said  for  them  by  Mr.  Sexton.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  ordinarily  the  most  tolerant  of  political 
assemblies.  It  enjoys  speeches  in  which  the  speaker 
speaks  out  his  whole  mind,  and  it  respects  the  speaker  him- 
self. It  is  impossible  to  say  that  Mr.  Skxton  did  not  give 
the  House  much  accurate  and  valuable  information  on 
subjects  with  which  he  was  personally  well  acquainted,  or 
that  he  did  not  successfully  avoid  the  i-eproach  of  using- 
vague  and  hazy  language  on  matters  which  he  knew  were 
distasteful  to  the  majority  of  his  hearers.  Mr.  Sexton  has 
been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Land  League  ;  he  signed 
the  No-Rent  manifesto ;  he  has  been  arrested  for 
treasonable  practices.  No  one,  therefore,  could  be  better 
entitled  to  inform  Parliament  what  the  Land  League 
really  is  and  what  it  really  aims  at.  He  was  able  to 
assure  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Land  League  is, 
and  always  has  been,  an  association,  not  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  tenant,  but  for  getting  rid  altogether  of 
the  landlords.  The  assumptions  with  which  the  League 
starts  are  that  the  landlords  obtained  the  land  by  confisca- 
tion, left  the  tenants  to  improve  it,  and  are  so  deeply  in 
debt  that  they  have  no  means  of  existing  except  by 
screwing  tyrannical  rents  out  of  the  tenants.  The  land- 
lords throughout  Ireland  must  therefore  give  up  their 
property ;  but  the  League  is  willing  that  they  should  be 
paid  for  it,  although  it  has  not  as  yet  decided  how  much 
they  are  to  get,  or  who  is  to  pay  the  money.  The  means 
of  ousting  the  landlords  on  which  the  League  relies  are 
the  laws  it  enforces  that  no  tenant  shall  act  singly,  and 
that  no  farm  shall  be  taken  from  which  a  tenant  shall  have 
been  evicted.  These  laws  are  enforced  by  the  sanction  of 
boycotting,  which  is  aformof  persecution  justifiable  because 
the  laws  which  it  is  intended  to  defeat  are  made  by  aliens. 
Outrages  are  altogether  outside  the  Land  League,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  Government  broke 
up  the  Land  League,  not  by  its  proclamation,  which 
in  itself  would  have  been  wholly  inoperative,  but  by 
arresting  every  official  of  the  League  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  The  retort  of  the  leaders  of  the  League  was  to 
issue  the  No- Rent  manifesto,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
enable  the  tenants  to  carry  out  for  themselves  the  work  of 
the  League  without  receiving  instructions  in  details.  The 
Irish  Americans  help  the  agitation  because  they  have  gone 
away  hating  the  landlords,  and  they  cheerfully  give  their 
utmost  to  a  League  which  purposes  to  get  rid  of  the  land- 
lords. With  their  money  to  help  him,  and  with  the  success 
of  the  No-Rent  policy,  Mr.  Sexton  can  take  a  bright  view  of 
the  future.  He  warmly  thanked  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the 
prospect  of  Home  Rule  which  the  Prime  Minister  had  so 
generously  offered  Ireland  ;  and  his  gratitude  must  have 
been  confirmed  when,  on  a  subsequent  evening,  he 
heard  Mr.  Gladstone  repeat  that  nothing  but  the  solu- 
tion of  a  political  puzzle  stood  in  the  way  of  a  re- 
vived Irish  Parliament.  Boycotting  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  for  there  will  be  no  laws  of  the  alien 
to  defeat.  To  gain  the  other  half  of  what  the  League 
wishes  and  to  oust  the  landlords,  nothing  is  necessary  if 
once  the  failure  of  the  Land  Act  is  demonstrated  ;  and  Mr. 
Sexton  is  quite  sure  it  will  fail — first,  because,  as  each  gale 
day  comes  round,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tenant  pays 
less  and  less  ;  secondly,  because  the  Act  does  not  apply  to 
one-half,  and  that  the  richer  half,  of  Ireland,  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  long  leaseholders  or  by  the  owners  themselves  ; 
and,  lastly,  because,  even  in  the  part  of  Ireland  affected 
by  the  Act  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  would  be  a 
mei"e  trifle  with  which  no  Irishman  with  a  proper  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  himself  and  his  country  would  think  of 
being  content. 

No  conti'ibution  to  the  debate  could  have  been  more 
nsefal  than  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sexton,  for  it  placed  in  a 
vivid  light  what  is  and  has  been  throughout  the  character 
of  the  association  with  which  the  Government  has  had  to 
combat,  and  with  which  it  did  at  the  eleventli  hoar  make 
np  its  mind  to  combat.  The  inactivity  and  want  of  fore- 
sight displayed  by  the  Government  in  allowing  the  power 
of  the  League  to  grow  unchecked  was  criticized  not  only 
with  force,  but  with  that  moderation  and  fairness  which  is 
the  secret  of  force,  by  Mr.  Gibson  and  ilr.  Plunket.  It 
is  true  that  all  this  is  now  an  old  story.  It  refers  to  a 
state  of  things  that  is  past,  and  both  Mr.  Gibson  and 
Mr.  Plcnket  recognized  that  at  present  the  Government 
is  doing  its  best  to  put  down  sedition  and  lawlessness  in 
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Ireland.  But  it  is  part  of  the  proper  and  indispensable 
functions  of  Parliament  to  review  the  past  conduct  of  the 
Administration.  Parliament  cannot  call  the  Ministry  of 
the  day  to  account  for  its  stewardship  except  by  going 
into  matters  which  are  comparatively  old,  and  the  debate 
on  the  Address  is  the  recognized  and  legitimate  occasion 
of  passing  such  a  review.  With  regard  to  one  point 
the  Grovernment  made  out  a  good  case.  It  had  been 
said  that,  as  the  Government  had  obtained  during 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  that  the  operations  of  the 
League  were  illegal,  it  ought  to  have  proclaimed 
the  League  at  once  without  waiting  for  the  powers  given 
by  the  Coercion  Act.  Mr.  Chamberlain  anticipated  the 
convincing  remark  of  Mr.  Sexton  that  a  mere  procla- 
mation would  in  itself  have  been  ineffectual,  and  that  the 
League  was  in  fact  broken  up,  not  by  a  proclamation,  but 
by  the  arrest  of  all  the  officials.  But  after  the  Coercion 
Act  was  passed,  why  was  not  the  League  broken  up  ?  The 
debate  on  the  Address  supplies  the  answer.  So  long  as 
the  Land  Bill  -was  before  Parliament,  the  Government 
accepted  the  theory  that  there  was  no  connexion  between 
the  League  and  the  outrages.  The  League  was  a  peaceful 
body  agitating  in  a  constitutional  way,  and  this  wholesome 
agitation  was  calculated  to  have  a  legitimate  influence 
on  a  susceptible  Parliament.  The  Government  further 
apsnmed  that  the  League  was  something  altogether 
different  from  what  Mr.  Sexton  assures  us  it  has  been 
throughout.  It  chose  to  consider  the  League  not  as  an 
association  for  ousting  the  landlords,  but  as  an  association 
for  securing  to  the  tenant  his  proper  position  as  regards 
his  landlord.  Subsequently,  after  the  Act  had  been  passed, 
and  just  before  it  came  into  operation,  it  occurred  to 
the  Government  to  open  its  eyes.  It  was  suddenly 
revealed  to  it  that  there  was  the  closest  possible 
connexion  between  the  operations  of  the  League  and 
the  outrages,  and  that  the  language  of  the  leaders  was 
not  constitutional,  but  treasonable.  The  defence  of  the 
Government,  which  is  substantially  that  it  shut  its  eyes 
and  opened  them  exactly  at  the  proper  time,  was  liable  to 
the  criticism  passed  on  it  equally  by  the  Conservative  Irish 
lawyers  and  by  Mr.  Sexton.  There  was  no  time  for 
shutting  eyes  and  no  time  for  opening  them.  The  League 
was  the  same  throughout,  worked  in  the  same  way  and 
for  the  same  object.  When  Mr.  Parnell  was  arrested  he 
had  only  been  doing  and  saying  what  he  had  done  and 
said  for  months;  and  Mr.  Sexton  was  entitled  to  say, 
with  some  indignation,  that  it  was  rather  hard  on  him 
that  he  should  be  put  in  prison  because  at  a  particular 
moment  the  Government  chose  to  see  the  League  to  be 
what  he  had  persistently  asserted  it  always  had  been  and 
always  would  be. 

As  to  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  the  debate  principally 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Parliament  the  importance  of 
the  question  of  arrears,  and  the  delicate  question  of  the 
appointment  and  conduct  of  the  Sub-Commissioners. 
Numerous  arrangements  for  fixing  rents  outside  the 
Court  are  being  made.  These  arrangements  are  usually 
very  favourable  to  the  tenant,  and  the  fact  that  the 
landlords  are  willing  without  litigation  to  reduce 
their  rents  very  considerably  is  adduced  as  a  proof 
that  the  rents  on  their  estates  must  have  been 
much  too  high,  that  they  fully  recognize  this,  and  will  not 
put  the  tenant  to  the  trouble  of  proving  it  judicially.  On 
the  other  band,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Plunket  that  the 
willingness  of  the  landlord  to  enter  into  such  arrangements 
shows  nothing  but  that  the  landlord  is  very  poor  because 
the  law  has  failed  to  protect  him.  The  tenant  who  has 
kept  the  arrears  in  hand  offers  to  pay  them,  provided  that 
the  landlord  will  consent  to  a  large  reduction  of  rent,  and 
the  landlord  is  in  such  straits  for  ready  money  that  he 
accepts  the  offer.  But  Mr.  Sexton  and  other  Irish  mem- 
bers assert  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  tenant  for  arrears 
works  in  quite  a  different  way.  It  enables  the  landlord  to 
forbid  the  tenant  applying  for  a  judicial  rent.  If  the 
tenant  goes  to  the  Court  the  landlord  presses  for  the 
a,rrears  ;  if  the  tenant  keeps  clear  of  the  Court  and  remains 
liable  for  the  old  rent,  the  landlord  says  nothing  about  the 
arrears.  Mr.  Sexton  seems  to  see  something  tyran- 
nical in  this;  but  the  landlord  has  surely  somethino- 
to  say  for  himself.  If  the  tenant  paid  the  arrears  he 
could  go  to  the  Court;  but  he  will  not,  or  does 
not,  pay  the  arrears.  He  goes  on  paying  more  than  he 
would  pay,  as  it  is  assumed,  if  the  Court  fixed  the  rent  • 
but  the  excess  is  only  a  refunding  of  the  arrears  by 


instalments.  The  criticism  passed  on  the  Sub-Commis- 
sioners had  reference  rather  to  their  appointment  than  to 
their  judgments  or  to  the  mode  in  which  they  do  their 
work.  Mr.  Plunket,  indeed,  produced  some  very  startling 
figures,  showing  great  reductions  where  rents  had  not  been 
raised  for  thirty  or  even  forty  years  ;  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  prove  in  any  particular  case  that  a  decision  is 
wrong.  The  Land  Act  was  described  during  the  debate  as 
an  elastic  Act,  by  a  member  who  thought  the  epithet  very 
complimentary  to  it.  Whether  it  is  a  merit  or  not  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  be  elastic,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  epithet  was  deserved.  The  Act  is  so  elastic  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  under  which  of  its  provisions 
the  landlord  is  being  hit.  There  was  less  complaint  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Sub- Commissioners  previously  to  their 
arriving  at  their  decisions  than  seemed  probable,  and  those 
who  complained  of  their  decisions  in  many  cases 
owned  that  the  Sub-Commissioners  had  given  themselves 
much  trouble  in  their  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
real  facts.  What  was  objected  to,  and  apparently  on  good 
grounds,  was  that  Sub-Commissioners  had  been  appointed 
who  were  partisans,  and  who  could  therefore  be  scarcely 
expected  to  see  things  with  perfect  fairness,  even  if  they 
wished  to  be  fair.  Some  were  appointed  who  were 
notorious  political  partisans,  and  were  rewarded  for  their 
services  to  Liberal  candidates  ;  and  in  some  cases  tenant- 
farmers  were  appointed  to  act  as  judges  in  the  very  dis- 
trict to  which  they  belonged.  Such  appointments  arc  not 
proper  appointments,  and  tend  to  defeat  the  healing  ope- 
ration of  the  Act,  even  when  the  decisions  of  those  im- 
properly appointed  happen  to  be  right.  Probably  in 
future  care  will  be  taken  to  avoid  appointments  of  the 
kind  ;  but  the  change  for  the  better  will  be  one  of  the 
many  salutary  effects  of  free  and  full  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion. 


CENTRAL  ASIA. 

IN  the  neat  ethnological  definitions,  of  the  old-fashioned 
geographies  it  used  to  be  stated  that  Frenchmen  were 
frivolous  and  that  Englishmen  were  not.  An  attentive 
listener  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon might  have  remembered  this  statement  with  consider- 
able edification,  and  indeed  it  perpetually  recurs  to  the  mind 
whenever  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
have  their  little  duels  about  foreign  policy,  especially 
about  Central  Asia.  There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  a  very  effective  debater,  who  takes 
good  care  so  to  choose  his  words  that  they  shall  have  the 
maximum  of  effect  with  the  minimum  of  compromising 
meaning,  is  apt  to  seize  on  any  dialectical  error  of  his 
antagonist,  does  not  mind  now  and  then  indulging  in 
rhetoric  when  it  is  safe  and  the  audience  is  sufficiently 
ignorant  and  well  disposed,  and,  above  all,  has  mastered 
the  invaluable  art  of  evading  a  question  when  it  is  incon- 
venient to  answer  it.  The  member  for  Eye,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  described  in  terms  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
opposite  of  this.  Yet  it  is  not  an  unfair  description  of 
these  duels,  as  far  as  Central  Asia  is  concerned,  to  say  that 
Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett  is  in  his  blundering  way 
perpetually  trying  to  make  Englishmen  aware  of  the 
actual  truth,  and  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  in 
his  adroit  way  perpetually  trying  to  conceal  that  truth 
from  them.  With  an  artistic  perception  with  which  they 
are  not  often  credited,  Englishmen  appear  to  look  at  the 
blunders  and  the  adroitness,  and  to  appreciate  both  veiy 
heartily.  But  of  the  very  simple  and  obvious  fact  that  it 
is  their  interests  which  are  at  stake,  and  that  the  blunderer 
is  struggling  to  prevent  these  interests  being  muddled 
away,  and  the  adroit  debater  struggling  to  get  the  muddle 
comfortably  carried  on — of  this  they  take  no  note  what- 
ever. Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett  is  a  joke  when  he  is  not  a 
bore,  and  a  bore  when  he  is  not  a,  joke — ergo,  the  matters 
about  which  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett  talks  deserve  the 
same  description. 

If,  however,  the  artistic  rather  than  the  practical  point 
of  view  has  been  irrevocably  chosen,  it  might  be  well  that 
the  artistic  method  of  criticism  itself  should  be  pushed  a 
little  further.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  plays  his  cards  ex- 
ceedingly well,  but  a  slight  inspection  of  his  game  might 
sui'ely  convey  to  the  inspector  an  idea  of  the  state  of  his 
hand.  One  thing  which  any  one  may  observe  without 
subjecting  his  mind  to  the  frightful  strain  of  looking  at  a 
map  of  Turkestan,  is  that   the  Under-Secretary  for 
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Foreign  Affairs  mixes  up  his  Central  Asian  refer- 
ences with  others  in  a  very  curious  fashion.  Every  one 
who  has  studied  the  art  of  rhetoric  knows  the  good 
effect  which  is  produced  by  this  plan  when  part  of  your 
case  is  weak  and  part  of  it  is  strong.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
was  no  doubt  justified  in  giving  "absolutely  unqualified  " 
denial  to  the  silly  tittle-tattle  about  Mr.  Goschen's  visit  to 
Berlin  ;  but  this  round  and  satisfactory  phrase  somehow 
seemed  to  cover  and  include  certain  references  to  the 
affairs  of  Persia  and  Turkestan,  which,  when  examined, 
are  found  to  be  very  far  from  unqualified  denials.  It  is 
not  easy  to  consider  these  statements  separately  from  the 
airy  lightness  with  which  Sir  Charles  skipped  from  the 
awkward  ground  of  Turkestan  to  Berlin,  and  to  Tunis,  and 
to  the  Herzegovina,  and  to  a  great  many  other  places.  But 
when  the  separate  references  to  Transcaspian  affairs  are 
put  together,  it  is  found  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  respect 
for  truth  prevented  him  from  really  giving  any  informa- 
tion, not  to  say  comfort,  at  all  on  the  point.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  example  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  debating 
aptitude  (which  it  is  impossible  to  compliment  too  highly) 
is  the  following : — "  The  honourable  member  had  said  on 
"  three  several  occasions  that  the  Russians  had  advanced 
"  500,  600,  and  700  miles  since  the  present  Government 
"  came  into  office.  He  also  said  that  they  advanced  200 
"  miles  since  the  date  of  the  Candahar  debate.  At  the  time 
"  of  that  debate  General  Skobeleff  was  at  Askabad."  That 
is  to  say,  Mr.  Ashmead  Baktlett  is  an  inconsistent  exag- 
gerator,  and  there  is  no  truth  in  his  mileages  ;  and  yet,  in 
any  sense  except  that  in  which  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
denies  that  he  called  himself  Mr.  Herbert,  denial  of  Mr. 
Ashmead  Bartleit's  statements  is  dishonest  and  unsus- 
tainable. At  the  time  of  the  Candahar  debate  the  ques- 
tion practically  was,  whether  Askabad  was  going  to  be 
Russian.  At  the  present  moment  the  question  is  whether 
Sarakhs  is  going  to  be  Russian.  Now  from  Askabad  to 
Sarakhs  is,  m  round  numbers,  two  hundred  miles.  True, 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  denies  that  the  Russians  are  going  to 
Sarakhs  or  anywhere  near  it ;  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Candahar  debate  Sir  Charles  Dilke  denied  that  Russia 
was  going  to  pursue  the  operations  which  Russia  has 
pursued  actively  ever  since.  Again,  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
will  find  it  very  hard,  except  by  again  borrowing  the 
method  of  his  just-mentioned  colleague,  to  deny  that,  when 
the  present  Government  came  into  office,  the  permanent 
and  assured  territory  of  Russia  hardly  stretched  beyond 
the  Caspian  littoral.  Now  from  Krasnovodsk  to  Sarakhs 
is  five  hundred  miles  as  the  crow  flies ;  it  is  fully  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  from  Krasnovodsk  to  the  point  which  is  already 
coloured  on  the  maps  as  definitely  and  irretrievably  Rus- 
sian. It  is  easy  by  a  chicane  about  miles  and  dates  to 
gain  a  dialectical  victory  over  a  rather  clumsy  antagonist. 
It  is  impossible,  and,  as  his  manner  of  arguing  shows,  no 
one  knows  better  than  Sir  Charles  Dilke  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, to  deny  that  the  term  of  office  of  the  present 
Government  represents  the  period  during  which  Russia 
has  definitely  bridged  the  deserts,  turned  if  not  passed  the 
mountains,  and  subdued  the  warlike  tribes  which  at  the 
date  of  their  entry  into  office  separated  her  from 
Afghanistan.  To  do  Sir  Charles  justice,  he  does  not 
deny  this.  He  has  more  sense,  or  more  honesty,  than  to 
deny  it ;  though  with  such  examples  and  such  backing 
as  he  has,  it  is  really  rather  wonderful  that  he  does  not. 

It  is  said,  though  not  by  the  Government,  that  they  are 
really  disturbed  at  this  last  encroachment  of  Russia. 
Whether  the  actual  direction  of  it  be  southward  or  eastward 
really  does  not  very  much  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  two  tracts  of  country  remaining  for  Russia  to 
swallow  (or,  rather,  there  were  two)  to  complete  the 
annexations  which  are  to  feed  and  secure  General 
Skobeleff's  place  amies  towards  Afghanistan.  The  one 
is  the  indisputably  Persian  territory  between  the  Kopet 
Dagh  and  the  Attrek,  the  annexation  of  which  would 
not  nominally  advance  the  Russian  outposts  nearer 
to  India,  but  would  greatly  strengthen  her  command 
of  the  way  thither.  The  other  is  the  so-called  "skirt" 
northward  of  the  hills  between  Askabad  and  Sarakhs. 
The  correspondence  published  last  week  shows  beyond 
possibility  of  doubt  or  cavil  that  both  these  districts — each 
of  which,  speaking  roughly,  is  a  province  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long  by  fifty  broad,  and  which  stand  to  each 
other  in  position  like  the  second  and  third  squares  of  a 
knight's  move  at  chess — are  in  a  state  of  paulo-post  future 
annexation,  if  the  annexation  of  one  or  both  has  not 
already  been  completed.   It  is  possible  that  some  energetic 


remonstrances  (if  it  be  possible  to  conceive  Lord  Granville 
doing  anything  energetic)  may  induce  a  nominal  reduction 
of  the  immediate  advance.  Each  territory  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  two  bites  instead  of  one ;  but  that  is  pretty 
nearly  the  utmost  that  can  be  expected.  The  average 
Englishman  does  not  read  Pai'liamentary  papers,  which  is 
a  pity ;  for  more  improving  reading  than  the  "  further 
"  correspondence  "  on  this  subject  just  referred  to  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  There  was  certainly  a  time,  and  not 
so  very  long  ago,  when  the  cool  insolence  of  Baron 
JOMiNi's  definition  of  Transcaspia  as  "  all  the  territory 
"  beyond  the  Caspian  "  would  have  been  thought  to  need 
the  shedding  of  something  stronger  than  ink  to  cancel  it. 
But  probably  this  insolence  explains  the  Government  theory 
that  their  Afghan  policy  is  "a  magnificent  success."  The 
woi'd  magnificent  is  naturally  connected  with  the  word 
magnanimous,  and  the  magnificence  of  being  insulted  by 
Russia  suits  the  magnanimity  of  being  defeated  by  the 
Boers.  But  the  papers  are  instructive  in  other  ways. 
They  do  not  tell  us  anything  new  ;  that  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  they  tell  us  that  the  English  Government 
receives  its  principal  information  about  Central  Asian 
affairs  from  translations  of  Russian  newspapers,  every  one 
of  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  publishes  exactly  what; 
the  Russian  Government  chooses.  True,  we  have  a 
Minister  at  Teheran  and  an  agent  at  Meshed  ;  but,  as  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  knows,  it  takes  a  longtime  to  communicate 
with  the  latter,  and,  as  General  Skobeleff  has  just  in- 
formed us,  the  former  is  practically  a  noneniity.  It 
is  not  surprising,  on  the  whole,  that  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  abstained  from  giving  much  information.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  had 
much  to  give ;  and  in  the  second,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  he  had  none  to  give  which  could  be  satisfactory.  He 
must,  however,  be  condoled  with  for  having  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold's  awkward  question 
a  night  or  two  before  about  the  relations  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment with  Persia.  The  public  life  of  the  member  for 
Salford  has  not  been  very  long  or  distinguished,  but  it  has 
been  long  enough  to  give  a  tolerably  definite  idea  of  his  in- 
tellectual quality.  But  it  must,  in  the  famous  phrase,  have 
taken  even  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  a  great  deal  of  trouble  io 
reach  the  condition  of  mind  in  which,  as  a  supporter  of  the 
present  Government,  he  could  think  it  expedient  to  bring 
in  sharp  contrast  the  position  of  England  in  Central  Asia 
not  three  years  ago  and  her  position  now.  The  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  must  have  blessed  the 
antiquated  etiquette  which  ostensibly  prevented  him  from 
showing  this  contrast  at  Mr.  Arnold's  bidding. 


EGYPT. 

THE  text  of  the  Joint  Note  has  at  last  been  officially 
published,  and  it  so  happens  that  its  publication  coin- 
cides with  a  temporary  lull  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt. 
Although  it  is  little  more  than  a  month  since  the  Joint 
Note  was  handed  to  the  Khedive,  it  seems  already  a  docu- 
ment that  belongs  to  a  remote  past,  so  much  has  happened 
in  Egypt  since  it  was  presented,  and  so  different  is  the 
state  of  affairs  with  which  England  has  now  to  deal. 
But  there  was  never  an  instance  in  which  it  was  more 
true  that  it  is  only  through  the  study  of  the  past  that 
it  is  possible  to  estimate  rightly  the  present  and  the 
future.  We  cannot  ascertain  the  proper  relations  of 
England  in  Egyptian  matters  to  France  and  the  re- 
maining Powers  without  ascertaining  what  these  rela- 
tions have  hitherto  been ;  what  are  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  Sultan  without  understanding  the  limitations 
which  the  Porte  itself  or  other  Powers  have  placed  on 
these  rights ;  or  how  the  Control  is  endangered  and 
how  it  is  to  be  replaced  without  comprehending  how 
the  Control  grew  up,  what  it  was  meant  to  do,  and 
what  it  has  done.  The  Joint  Note  presented  to  the 
Khedive  on  January  8  was,  according  to  Lord  Granville, 
a  restatement,  at  the  invitation  of  France,  of  the  contents 
of  Lord  Granville's  despatch  of  November  4  to  Sir  Edward 
Malet,  The  substance  of  this  despatch  was  that  England 
wished  to  see  further  improvements  made  in  Egyptian 
administration,  but  would  leave  the  carrying  out  of  these 
improvements  altogether  to  the  Egyptian  Government ;  that 
it  did  not  favour  one  Egyptian  Ministry  more  than  another, 
and  that  in  case  of  anarchy  England  would  interfere.  M. 
Gambetta,  as  representing  the  co-protecting  Power,  asked 
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that  England  and  France  should  say  together  what  Eng. 
land  had  previously  said  for  herself,  and  Lord  Granville 
complied.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  refused 
to  comply,  for  France  had  been  clearly  recognized  as 
sharing  the  protectorate;  and  to  have  stated  the  only  and 
the  real  reason  against  joining  with  France,  the  evil  im- 
pression lefo  by  the  Tunis  expedition,  would  have  been  a 
complete  departure  from  all  the  rules  of  diplomacy,  and 
would  have  terminated  friendly  relations  with  Franco  not 
only  as  regards  Egypt,  but  as  regards  everything  else. 
But,  although  the  Joint  Note  was  sufficiently  in  keeping 
with  Lord  Granville's  November  despatch  to  be  substan- 
tially a  repetition  of  it,  there  were  one  or  two  changes, 
owing,  as  Lord  Granville  says,  to  altered  circumstances, 
which  were  by  no  means  unimportant.  The  Joint  Note 
stated  that  recent  events,  and  more  especially  the  convo- 
cation of  the  Notables,  had  led  to  that  exchange  of  views 
between  the  protecting  Powers  of  which  the  Note  was  the 
result;  and  Lord  Granville  has  since  explained  that  it 
was  apprehended,  and  events  have  shown  that  it  was 
rightly  apprehended,  that  the  new  Parliament  might  en- 
danger the  Control.  But  the  Note  introduced  a  much 
more  striking  change  than  this.  The  despatch  only 
threatened  that  England  would  intervene  in  case  of 
anarchy ;  the  Note  pledged  the  two  Powers  to  guard 
against  all  cause  of  complication,  internal  or  external, 
which  might  menace  the  order  of  things  established  in 
Egypt.  This  was  going  a  long  way  beyond  the  statement 
of  the  despatch.  What  the  despatch  contemplated  was  some- 
thing definite,  the  occurrence  of  a  state  of  anarchy ;  and 
the  only  possible  mode  of  curing  a  state  of  anarchy  is  to 
put  it  down  in  force.  The  Note  contemplated  something 
altogether  indefinite — the  arising  of  causes  of  complica- 
tion from  within  or  without  which  might  endanger  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  Egypt ;  and  it  proposed  not  to 
remove  dangers,  but  to  guard  against  them.  Every  one 
in  Egypt  and  out  of  it  immediately  began  to  ask  what 
causes  of  complication,  internal  or  external,  were  referred 
to,  and  how  it  was  proposed  to  guard  against  them. 

The  Porte  thought,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
something  which  it  had  done  or  was  supposed  to  intend 
doing  was  one  of  these  causes  of  complication,  and  that  any 
measures  to  guard  against  such  causes  must  involve  some 
infringements  of  its  sovereign  rights.    It  inquired  of  the 
Powers  generally  what  they  thought  of  the  Joint  Note, 
and  they  gave  a  perfectly  safe,  inoffensive,  and  evasive 
reply.     They   had   no   other   wish    than   to    see  the 
existing    order    of    things   in   Egypt   maintained.  As 
this   was  precisely  what  the  Joint  Note   proposed  to 
effect,  the  reply  of  the  Powers  carried  no  one  any  further. 
There  has  been  no  occurrence  of  anarchy  in  Egypt,  and 
therefore  the  case  for  forcible  intervention  has  not  ariseu. 
The  protecting  Powers  were  left  to  guard  in  their  own  way 
against  causes  of  complication.    "We  are  thus  driven  back 
once  more  to  asking  what  were  the  external  causes  of 
complication  apprehended,  and  what  the  internal.  There 
may  have  been  other  causes  of  external  comphcation,  but 
there  vvas  one  at  least  which  was  notorious  and  serious. 
When  in  September  the  mutineers  coerced  the  Khedive, 
they  informed  him  that  he  had  better  yield  at  once,  as 
they  had  his  successor  ready.    There  are  two  pretenders 
to  the  Khedivate,  Ismail,  the  deposed  Khedive,  and  Haliji, 
who,  according  to  the  old  law  superseded  by  the  Firmans, 
ought  to  have   been   Ismail's   successor.    Unless  the 
most   persistent   and   concurrent  rumours   from  every 
quarter  are  altogether  false,   both  Ismail  and  Kalim 
have   been   intriguing  to  supersede  Tewfik,  from  the 
first  day  when  the  Sultan,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  England  and  France,  made  Tewfik  Khedive,  and  there 
can  be  scarcely  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  one  of  the 
two  was  the  successor  with  whom  the  mutineers  threatened 
Tewfik.     The  two  Powers  could  not  allow  this  very 
senous  menace  to  be  hanging  over  the  head  of  a  man 
whom  they  had  placed  where  he  is.    In  the  same  way  it 
may  be  said  that  the  most  serious  and  notorious  of  the  in- 
tornal  causes  of  complication  is  the  supersession  of  the 
Control.    This  involves  what  Lord  Granville  calls  an 
organic  change,  and  the  question  arises  how  such  a  chano-e 
13  to  be  met.    Is  there  to  be  any  substitute  for  the  Con- 
trol, and,  if  so,  what  ?    There  is  no  immediate  necessity 
for  action,  for  the  Egyptian  Ministry  and  Parliament  fully 
recognize  the  Control.    They  do  not  terminate  it,  they 
only  set  up  a  state  of  things  in  which  it  nominally  exists 
hut  cannot  practically  work.     Nominally  there  is  no 
change  in  the  status  quo;  really  there  is  a  change.  The 


protecting  Powers  have  lost  the  guarantee  they  posFCSsed 
that  the  Government  of  Egypt  will  not  govern  badly. 

In  these  circumstances,  in  face  of  something  quite  new 
but  not  very  pressing.  Lord  Granville  decided  that  before 
taking  any  step  he  would  consult  the  Powers  generally  ; 
and  the  present  French  Government,  which  is  prudence 
itself,  fell  in  with  Lord  Granville's  views.    This  was  pro- 
bably the  best  and  wisest  course  to  take.    In  the  first 
place,  it  saved  us  from  being  mere  partners  in  intervention 
with  the  authors  of  the  Tunis  expedition  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  it  relieved  us  from  the  imputation  of  wantonly 
stirring  up  the  Eastern  question  in  a  domineering  and 
provoking  way.    Technically,  there  was  the  justification 
that,  although  the  other  Powers  had  acquiesced  in  the 
status  quo — that  is,  in  the  protectorate  of  England  and 
France  in  the  shape  it  had  assumed — they  might  claim  as 
at  least  an  act  of  courtesy  that  they  should  be  consulted 
if  the  protectorate  was  to  assume  any  new  shape.    Bat  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  very  great  weight  ought  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  warning  given  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  first 
night  of  the  Session.    To  call  the  attention  of  all  Europe 
in  a  formal  manner  to  Egypt,  and  to  the  policy  of  England 
towards  Egypt,  is  a  very  delicate  matter;  for  it  may  at 
any  time  also  call  the  attention  of  Europe  to  the  position 
of  England  with  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal.    The  claims 
of  England  are  claims  to  be  asserted  by  action,  and  not  to 
be  discussed  across  a  table  by  diplomatists.    It  is  impos- 
sible to  disguise  that  they  are  not  reconcilable  with  the  ordi- 
nary doctrines  of  international  law.    We  give  in  the  case 
of  Egypt  a  special  meaning  to  neutrality.    When  the  war 
broke  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  England  allowed 
troops    to   be    sent   against  Russia  from  the  Turkish 
province  of  Egypt,  but  openly  forbade  Russia  to  extend 
the  war  to  Egypt,  from  which  part  of  the  armies  opposed 
to  her  came.    Lord  Derby  was  perfectly  right  in  thus  up- 
holding the  interests  of  England,  but  no  one  can  say  that 
he  was  acting  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  duties  of  a 
neutral.    Again,  if  we  were  at  war  with  Russia  while 
Turkey  was  neutral,  we  should  certainly  claim  and  enforce 
a  right  to  send  ships  of  war  through  a  ditch  constructed 
altogether  in  neutral  territory.    No  such  right  is  known 
to  international  law,  and  it  would  bo  to  the  law  of  self- 
preservation  that  we  should  appeal.    In  order  to  be  able 
practically  to  enforce  our  claim  whenever  the  occasion  for 
enforcing  it  might  arise,  we  have  asserted,  and  successfully 
asserted,  the  right  to  constitute  for  ourselves  a  special  posi- 
tion in  Egypt.    For  reasons  partly  of  general  policy,  partly 
of  temporary  expediency,  we  have  been  willing,  or  have 
felt  ourselves  obliged,  to  admit  France  into  a  sort  of  part- 
nership in  our  special  position.    How  far  this  partner- 
ship is  to  extend  no  one  can  say,  for  nothing  has  as  yet 
happened  to  show  where  French  and  English  interests 
would  diverge.    Within  its  uncontested  limits,  the  duties 
of  the  partnership   ought  unquestionably  to  be  loyally 
fulfilled.    As  regards  the  rest  of  Europe  we  have  to  reserve 
our  special  position,  and  to  keep  in  mind  the  very  peculiar 
claims  we  mean  to  enforce  in  the  last  resort,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  work  on  with  as  much  courtesy  and  guarded 
deference  as  possible.  As  regards  Turkey,  the  policy  of  Lord 
Granville,  that  of  paying  due  respect  to  the  Sultan,  up- 
holding his  authority  over  Egypt,  and  not  allowing  him 
to  extend  it,  is  the  best  that  can  be  pursued.     But  it. 
is  easy  to  say  on  paper  that  this  is  the  best  course  to 
pursue ;  it  is  very  difficult  from  moment  to  moment  to 
carry  it  out  practically.    The  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
thoroughly  recognize  the  dilhculties  which  Lord  Granville 
has  to  encounter,  and  they  show  themselves  not  only  will- 
ing but  anxious  to  do  and  say  nothing  to  embarrass  Lord 
Granville  while  the  result  of  the  steps  he  is  now  takino 
remains  as  yet  uncertain. 


MR.  ERRINGTON  AND  THE  GOVERN.\IENT. 

THERE  may  be  two  opinions  about  the  prudence,  or 
even  the  propriety,  of  maintaining  a  regular  agent 
at  the  Vatican,  or  of  sending  a  special  mission  to  neo-o- 
tiate  some  particular  question.  Upon  one  point,  how- 
ever, it  might  have  been  thought  that  there  could  be 
but  one  opinion,  and  that  is  the  need  for  more  than 
common  frankness  on  the  part  of  the  Government  when 
dealing  with  a  matter  of  such  exceptional  delicacy.  There 
are  still  a  great  number  of  persons  in  England  who,  where 
the  Pope  is  concerned,  allow  their  zeal  to  outrun  their  dis- 
cretion or  even  their  common  sense.  The  very  thought  that 
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tlieir  Sovereign  is  in  communication  with  a  power  whose 
character  and  doings  they  hold  to  bo  the  principal  subject 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  exceedingly  distasteful  to  them.  In- 
deed, it  is  more  than  distasteful  to  them  ;  it  is  alarming.  They 
consider  that  there  is  a  standing  command  addressed  to 
all  Christian  people  to  "  come  out  of  Babylon  "  ;  and  how  can 
a  Government  which  sends,  or  even  allows,  anybody  to  speak 
to  the  ruler  of  Babylon  in  its  name  or  on  its  behidf  he  said 
to  obey  this  injunction?  An  action  which  to  the  Foeeign 
Secretary  seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world, 
seems  to  this  section  of  his  countrymen  a  crime  black 
enough  to  call  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  If  they 
could  be  sure  it  would  fall  on  the  Foreign  Secketauy 
only,  or  even  on  the  Government  generally,  they  might 
be  more  at  ease.  But  they  are  not  quite  sure  how  far 
the  Government  has  the  power  of  associating  innocent 
Englishmea  with  its  own  misdeeds  ;  and,  at  all  events,  they 
feel  that  no  harm  can  be  done  by  uplifting  their  voices 
against  the  rashness  of  Minister.s  who  have  never  en- 
joyed, or  pei'haps  have  despised,  the  enlightening  privilege 
of  gtudying  Mr.  Elliott's  Hora;  Apocalijptlcai  and  Dr. 
Cdmming's  End  of  the  World.  These  worthy,  but  not  very 
wise,  people  are  not  the  only  critics  whom  Ministers  who 
meditate  p'auing  themselves  in  diplomatic  communication 
with  the  Vatican  have  to  fear.  There  is  the  professioual 
Opposition,  which  is  always  on  the  watch  for  some  occasion 
of  attack  ;  the  Irish  Ojiposition,  which  does  not  wish  to  see 
the  Roman  Catholic  clejgy  brought  into  any  dosBr  relation 
with  the  English  Government ;  the  secular  Opposition, 
which  dislikes  seeing  tlie  Government  associated  with  any 
powerful  ecclesiastical  organization.  And  around  all  these 
sections  of  oj)iniou  there  is  a  dilTused  atraos[)here  of  vague 
distrust,  which  disposes  those  who  breathe  ir,  to  look  for 
nnderliandedness  and  reserve  in  all  matters  with  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  mixed  up.  All  tl  ese  things, 
taken  together,  seem  to  make  it  plain  that,  when  the 
Government  determined  to  make  any  overtures  to  the 
Vatican,  however  sligiit  and  however  indirect  they  might 
be,  it  should  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  keeping  them 
secret,  and  have  committed  itself  to  nothing  which  it 
could  not  frankly  acknowledge  in  tlie  certain  event  of 
being  challenged  to  say  what  it  had  done.  Lord  Gran- 
ville is  undoubtedly  right  when  he  says  that  "nothing 
"  could  be  more  inconvenient  than  to  answer  a  string  of 
"  leading  questions,  pointing  out  which  of  the  facts  as- 
*'  sumed  were  correct,  and  which  were  not  so,  about  papers 
"  which  are  not  to  be  presented."  But  then,  whether 
it  was  convenient  or  not  to  answer  such  questions, 
it  was  perlectly  certain  that  they  would  be  asked.  A 
Minister's  necessity  is  an  Opposition's  opportunity  ;  and, 
unless  very  great  interests  indeed  are  at  stake,  it  is  use- 
less to  expect  an  Op|iosition  to  forego  its  chance.  The 
only  way  to  meet  attack  is  to  be  prepared  with  a  plain 
and  straightforward  statement,  which  should,  it  possible, 
be  volunteered  rather  t!  au  extracted  ;  and,  having  made 
this,  to  refuse  to  answer  any  questions  on  the  subject. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  favoured  on  Tuesday  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's  notion  of  a  plain  and  straightforward 
statement  of  the  facts  relating  to  Mr.  Errington's  visit  to 
Rome.  The  Prime  Minister  rose  with  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  conveying  "  with  perfect  clearness  "  the  nature 
and  the  aim  of  "  such  communications  as  have  taken  place 
between  Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Errington."  And  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  set  about  it  was  this.  He 
assumes  in  the  words  just  quoted  that  communications 
of  some  kind  have  taken  place  between  Lord  Granville 
and  Mr.  Errington.  He  next  states,  "  in  the  most  dis- 
"  tinct  terms,"  that  there  have  been  no  negotiations  with 
"  Mr.  Errington,  no  proposal  made  to  him,  and  no  re- 
"  quest  tendered."  As  it  seems  difficult  to  hold  commu- 
nications which  involve  neither  negotiations,  nor  proposals, 
nor  requests,  the  impression  left  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech,  if  it  had  stopped  here,  would  have  been  that  he 
had  used  the  word  communications  in  the  first  instance 
only  to  make  his  denial  of  their  existence  the  more  impres- 
sive. But  then,  in  tlie  next  breath,  he  went  on  to  define 
the  "  purport  of  any  intercourse  with  Lord  Granville  by 
"  Mr.  Errington."  This  intercourse  has  been  exclusively 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Errington's  "  being  a  channel  or 
"  medium  of  information."  So  that,  though  no  negotia- 
tions,, proposals,  or  requests  have  passed  between  Lord 
Granville  and  Mr.  Errington,  there  have  been  "  commu- 
"  nications  "  and  "intercourse"  with  reference  to  Mr. 
EiiBiNGTON's  being  a  channel  of  information.  Lord 
Geamville    did    not    propose    or  request    that  Mr. 


Errington  should  become  such  a  channel,  and  Mr 
Errington  did  not  propose  or  request  that  he  should 
become  such  a  channel.  But,  in  some  unexplained 
fashion,  the  idea  grew  up  simultaneously  in  these  two 
minds,  and  Lord  Granville  found  that,  without  knowing  it, 
he  had  become  possessed  of  a  channel  of  information,  and 
Mr.  Errington  found  that,  without  knowing  it,  he  had  be- 
come a  channel  of  information.  Yet,  lest  Mr.  Errington 
should  be  exalted  above  measure  by  the  favour  accorded  to 
him,  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  it  well  to  remind  him  that 
the  sun  of  Lord  Granville's  countenance  shines,  or  may 
shine,  on  all  men  alike.  Mr.  Errington,  though  he  is  a 
channel,  is  not  an  exclusive  channel.  At  least,  if  he  is  an 
exclusive  channel,  it  is  only  accidentally  and  for  the  time. 
"  On  any  occasion  of  any  other  gentleman  as  well  qualified  * 
"  as  Mr.  Ei;rin6ton  by  character  and  intelligence  to  con- 
"  vey  just  and  accurate  information  to  Rome,  Lord  Gran- 
"  VILLE  " — at  this  point  Mr.  Gladstone's  hearers  must  have 
been  tempted  to  supply  the  words  "  would  have  made  this 
"  other  gentleman  a  channel,"  and  so  finish  the  sentence  a 
little  faster.  Had  they  done  so,  they  would  have  greatly 
exaggerated  Mr.  Gladstone's  meaning.  All  that  he  was 
prepared  to  admit  was  that,  in  the  event  of  this  other  well- 
qualified  gentleman  going  to  Rome,  "  Lord  Granville 
"  might  have  been  induced  to  think  it  well  to  supply  him, 
"  or  permit  him  to  be  supplied,  with  information  of  tliat 
"  character."  Why  could  not  Mr.  Gladstone  have  simply 
said  that,  as  the  Government  thought  it  useful  t^  convey 
to,  or  receive  from,  theVaticau  certain  information interestino" 
to  Her  Majesty's  ttoman  Catholic  subjects,  they  had  taken 
advantage  of  Mr.  Ekrington's  visit  to  Rome  to  ask  him  to 
convey  and  receive  this  information  ?  After  this  answer 
had  been  given  they  might  very  properly  have  refused 
to  answer  any  more  questions,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  sense  left  of  any  further  and  unrevealed 
dealings  with  the  Pope.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
mysterious  qualifications  and  apparent  self-contradictions 
simply'  stimulated  inquiry  ;  and  the  next  night  Sir  Charles 
DiLKE  was  badgered  by  Sir  Henry  Wolff  to  say  a  variety 
of  things  which  he  ought  never  to  have  been  called  upon 
to  say,  but  which,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  inevitable 
that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  say 

On  Thursday  the  attack  was  renewed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  there  Lord  Granville  made  the  statement 
which,  if  it  had  been  made  on  Tuesday  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  have  disposed  of  the  controversy.  Mr. 
Errington,  he  said,  did  not  go  to  Rome  at  the  request  of 
the  Government.  He  has  received  no  appointment,  nor 
any  remuneration  for  services  or  expenses.  He  had  no 
authority  to  negotiate  with  or  to  make  any  proposal,  or  to 
prefer  any  request,  to  the  Vatican.  He  went  of  his  own 
accord  to  spend  the  winter  at  Rome,  and  before  starting 
asked  Lord  Granville  whether  ho  could  be  of  any  use  to 
the  Government.  The  Government  thought  that  he  could 
be  of  use  to  them  in  communicating  authentic  information 
on  matters  of  interest  to  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  tha 
Queen,  and  they  left  him  at  liberty  to  mention  this 
opinion  to  the  Cardinal- Secretary.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  during  the  past  winter  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  information  which  the  Government  would  wish  the 
Pope  to  have  in  as  accurate  and  authentic  a  form  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  the  stay  in  Rome  of  a  Roman  Catholic  member 
of  Parliament,  in  whom  they  and  the  Pope  would  alike 
have  confidence,  supplied  them  with  an  obvious  and  con- 
venient opportunity  of  conveying  this  information.  Thus 
stated,  the  question  is  reduced  to  very  modest  proportions. 
The  Government  may  have  been  well  or  ill  advised  in  con- 
veying information  to  the  Pope  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  Ireland ;  but  this  is  all  that  they  have  done. 
But  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  perverse  ingenuity,  it  is  all  that 
they  would  by  this  time  have  been  suspected  of  doing ;  but 
now  that  this  faculty  has  been  so  abundantly  called  into 
play,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Lord  Granville's 
statement  will  be  universally  held  to  have  cleared  up  the 
mystery. 


A  PICCADILLY  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 

IT  is  certainly  not  surprising  that  a  faint  remonstrance 
should  already  have  been  addressed  in  Parliament  to 
the  powers  that  be  on  the  subject  of  the  present  state  of 
Piccadilly,  and  it  is  perhaps  less  surprising  still  that  that 
remonstrance  should  have  been  met  with  the  lamiliar 
gesture  and  speech  of  those  who  "  smiling  put  the 
"  question  by."    The  reflections  ot  a  casual  foreigner 
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(such  as  Montesquieu  and  Goldsmith  delighted  in) 
who  should  make  his  first  acquaintance  with  Piccadilly 
in  its  present  condition  are  not  difficult  to  imagine. 
The  wayfarer  who  turns  out  of  the  Park  eastwards  is  con- 
fronted with  a  very  carious  state  of  things.  Between 
him  and  the  statue  opposite  there  is  a  road  which  is  half 
"up"  and  half  "down,"  if  that  last  be  the  proper 
technical  expression  for  a  road  which  is  pervious.  As 
half,  and  rather  the  larger  half,  of  the  whole  ti'atEc  of 
London  from  East  to  West,  or  vice  versa,  converges  under 
ordinary  circumstances  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  the  stream 
of  vehicles  passing  through  this  artificial  Euripus  is 
naturally  somewhat  dense  and  proportionately  slow ; 
for  a  choked  channel  in  this  case  does  not  by  any 
means  mean  a  "  race,"  except  in  a  sense  to  be  re- 
ferred to  presently.  The  traveller  who  is  in  a  carriage 
has  not  anything  to  do  but  to  possess  his  soul  in 
patience.  The  traveller  on  foot,  who  does  not  want  to 
go  straight  up  Piccadilly,  has  two  courses  open  to  him, 
his  choice  of  which  depends  very  much  on  his  familiarity 
with  the  circumstances.  Rustkus  expectat,  with  the  usual 
I'esult ;  Urbanus  adjusts  his  proceedings  to  the  situation 
and  fetches  a  compass  privily.  Meanwhile,  he  who  is 
going  eastwards  without  the  necessity  of  crossing  proceeds 
with  not  much  more  than  the  usual  danger  of  annihilation 
at  Hamilton  Place  till  he  approaches  the  crown  of  the 
hill.  He  here  observes  tbat  the  authorities  have  adopted 
a  sy.stem  of  breaking  up  the  roadway  only  at  short  inter- 
vals, so  as  to  allow  the  traffic  to  e.xpand  and  disport  itself 
before  it  is  once  more  compressed.  He  also  observes  that 
the  ingenious  plan  of  taking  up  a  longitudinal  section 
only  instead  of  boldly  barring  the  whole  road  has  the 
natural  result  of  doubling  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  rather 
fragile  wood  blocks,  with  a  consequence  of  almost  per- 
ceptible ruts,  which  widen  and  deepen  day  by  day.  Lastly, 
he  notices  that  this  practice,  by  making  it  a  matter  of  the 
fir.st  importance  for  the  lighter  vehicles  to  get  ahead  of  the 
heavier  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity,  encourages  a  kind 
ol  charioteership  which  is  highly  suggestive  of  a  passage 
lu  the  Electra,  and  thus  gratitying  to  the  classical  student, 
but  otherwise  likely  to  cause  not  a  little  nervousness.  By 
the  time  that  the  observations  are  completed  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  arrived  at  the  corner  of  Half- Moon 
Siriet. 

This  corner  has  always  been  a  place  of  sensations.  The 
convergence  of  two  slopes,  the  narrowness  of  Half-Moon 
■Street  itself,  the  nearness  of  Clarges  Street — another 
itiliuent  of  the  main  stream — and  the  ingenious  manner  in 
which  a  large  refuge,  a  cabman's  shelter,  and  such-like 
obstacles,  have  been  accumulated  at  convenient  distances 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  have  had  the  happiest 
rc.-ult  in  the  destruction  of  carriages,  the  disembowel- 
ling of  horses,  the  occasional  extinction  of  the 
lives  of  coachmen,  and  sometimes  of  their  masters  and 
mistresses.  But  the  present  state  of  things  leaves  the 
oidinary  condition  far  behind.  On  a  tolerably  fine 
afternoon,  especially  if  it  succeeds  a  rainy  morning,  so 
that  the  pavement  is  a  little  slippery,  a  passer-by  who  has 
nothing  to  do  may  see  some  really  interesting  sights  and 
hear  much  improving  language.  The  natural  or  natural- 
artificial  perils  of  the  locality  are  now  assisted  by  the 
sLutting  off  of  one-half  of  the  roadway  for  the  purposes  of 
mending,  while  a  huge  hoarding  and  its  accompanying 
tiuibered  footpath  encroaches  liberally  on  the  other  half, 
and  completely  blocks  the  view  between  Piccadilly  and 

H.  uf-Moon  Street  itself.  Hence  there  is  an  abundance  of 
that  unexpectedness  which  is  the  soul  of  all  truly  interesting 

■  situations.    At  one  moment  an  omnibus  tries  to  pull  up  at 
the  corner,  and,  the  slope  being  not  inconsiderable,  and  the 

I.  avement  shppery,  glides  and  slides  (not  in  the  slang  of  the 
day,  but  literally)  all  over  the  place.  At  another  a  too  hasty 
brougham,  turning  out  of  Half-Moon  Street,  finds  the  pole 
of  a  van  comfortably  prepared  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  near 
horse's  chest,  and  escapes  that  catastrophe  by  half  an 
inch  or  so.  Dogs  are  run  over  and  yelp  refreshinoly  • 
pedestrians  thread  the  meUe  with  that  appearance  of 
interest  and  excitement  which  is  scandalously  said  to  be 
only  aroused  in  an  Englishman  by  the  prospect  of  killing 
something,  but  which  is  at  least  equally  common  when 
there  is  no  chance  of  killing  anything  except  himself.  If 
the  traveller  clears  all  this,  it  is  to  arrive  in  front  of 
Devonshire  House,  and  to  discover  that  an  equally  in- 

I  geuious  arrangement  has  been  devised  on  the  one  hand 
tor  accommodating  the  traffic  from  or  to  Berkeley  Street, 
,  on  the  other  for  giving  walkers  who  wish  to  enter  the 


Green  Park  a  lively  ten  seconds  amid  the  wheels  of  the 
contending  cliariots. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  woes  are  not  new,  and  in  a 
sense  they  are  not.  By  one  of  those  mysterious  dispensa- 
tions which  nobody  understands,  the  most  frequented 
thoroughfares  in  London  are  usually  in  this  state  for  some 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  for  some 
weeks  before  the  end  of  it.  It  is  in  vain  that  generations 
of  reformers  have  pointed  out  that,  if  the  Vestries  like  to 
pile  the  pavement  of  St.  James's  Street  on  the  top  of  that 
of  Pall  Mall,  and  to  deposit  both  in  the  centre  of  Piccadilly, 
they  can  do  it  between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  be- 
ginning of  January  without  anybody  offering  the  slightest 
objection.  Perhaps  the  gentlemen  who  perform  the  neces- 
sary operations  are  at  their  moors  during  this  time,  or  on 
the  Continent,  or  engaged  in  examining  the  manners  and 
climate  of  tlie  Western  States  of  America.  At  any  rate, 
the  thing  is  never  done  then.  Bat  it  certainly  does  seem 
(though  no  doubt  the  advocates  of  wood  pavement  will 
vehemently  deny  this)  that  the  process  of  topsiturvifi- 
cation  is  considerably  more  frequent  with  that  material 
than  with  the  granite,  vvhich,  noisy  as  it  was,  was  cer- 
tainly not  dirtier,  and  was  not  half  so  slippery.  It  is 
true  that  the  operation  of  piecing  together  these  neat 
wooden  cubes  is  a  tempting  one,  and  it  is  quite  intelligible 
that  the  opoiators  should  not  be  happy  when  they  have 
not  got  their  puzzle  to  pai;k  together,  and  to  tar  and  to 
sand  and  to  gravel  and  to  roll.  But  meanwhile  the 
ordinary  passenger  on  foot  or  in  vehicles  pays  dearly  for 
their  amusem  nt.  Mr.  Firth  and  his  friends  would  say, 
no  doubt,  that  their  municipality  will  settle  all  this. 
Doubt  on  this  point  may  be  profane,  but  it  is  unavoidable. 
If  there  is  one  characteristic  of  a  municipality  which  is 
obvious  and  familiar  to  observers,  it  is  that  it  will  still  be 
doing.  There  is  always  somebody  who  has  a  project ;  ifc 
may  be  for  universal  tramways  ;  it  may  be  for  subways  of 
improved  construction;  it  maybe  for  underground  tele- 
graphs and  telephones  and  pneumatic  despatch  arrange- 
ments ;  and  that  somebody  never  rests  until  he  has 
the  streets  up.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  peculiarity 
of  a  notable  housewife  always  to  have  her  house 
upside  down,  and  it  is  equally  the  characteristic  of 
the  notable  municipality  to  have  its  streets  (which 
are,  in  a  manner,  all  that  it  has  for  a  house,  despite 
the  gradual  weakening  of  the  Englishman's  castle  doctrine) 
upside  down  likewise.  Besides,  a  municipality  has  no 
bowels  for  the  weaknesses  of  districts.  It  is  a  great  nuisancs 
to  a  district  to  have  its  roads  up,  and  yet  even  under  the 
present  circumstances  the  tyranny  of  road  surveyors,  or 
the  laudable  feeling  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  or 
some  other  peculiarity  of  the  vestryman,  overcomes  the 
natural  indignation  of  the  shopkeeper  at  having  his  door 
made  inaccessible  to  carriages.  The  municipal  is  only  a 
bowelless  vestryman — a  vestryman  with  all  his  unpleasant 
faults  aggravated  tenfold,  and  all  his  redeeming  virtues 
weakened  in  proportion.  At  present,  Piccadilly  is  gene- 
rally passable  in  March  and  April,  sometimes  in  May  and 
June,  and  nearly  always  from  August  to  Christmas. 
When  Mr.  Firth  has  his  way,  it  will  probably  be  closed 
regularly  from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  ist  of 
September. 


GAMBETTA  IN  ITALY. 

AN"  ex-Dictator  on  his  travels  is  a  natural  subject  for  in- 
terviewing, and  M.  Gambetta  has  a  special  claim  to 
the  devotion  of  journalists  by  reason  of  his  own  connexion 
with  the  craft,  and  of  the  disposition  he  has  always  shown 
to  give  good  things  to  his  brother  workmen.  To  get  on 
the  staff"  of  the  Bepuhlique  Franqaise  has  been  quite  an 
alternative  career  to  getting  elected  to  the  Chamber  ;  in- 
deed it  had  an  advantage  over  the  Chamber  as  an  in- 
troduction to  office,  inasmuch  as  there  was  less  to  distract 
the  mind  from  the  great  purpose  of  life.  A  deputy  must 
speak,  or  at  least  vote,  upon  many  questions  with  which 
M.  Gambetta  is  not  concerned ;  but  a  writer  in  the  Be- 
piMique  Fmn<;aise  could  content  himself  with  singing  in 
many  tones  the  praises  of  M.  Gambetta.  In  this  way,  better 
perhaps  than  in  any  other,  he  could  fit  himself  for  taking 
office  under  the  object  of  his  devotion.  M.  Gambetta  is  under- 
stood not  to  dislike  obsequious  homage,  and  where  can  it  be 
more  appropriately  offered  up  than  in  the  columns  of  his 
own  newspaper  ?  In  the  double  character  of  fellow-labourer 
and  patron  M.  Gambetta  has  been  visited  by  the  represen- 
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tative  of  an  Italian  newspaper,  and  to  this  sympathizing 
stranger  he  has  confided  his  troubles  about  the  prospects 
of  the  new  French  Ministry.  M.  Gambetta  is  prudent 
enough  not  to  say  a  word  in  depreciation  of  his  actual 
successors.  M.  de  Fkeycinet  is  very  honest  and  very 
clever,  and  he  has  honest  and  clever  men  about  him. 
What  moves  M.  Gambetta's  pity  is  that  those  honest  and 
able  men  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  bend  the  bow  which 
he  has  made  over  to  them.  M.  Gambetta  assumes  that 
bis  successors  will  try  to  pass  the  Bills  which,  had  he  re- 
mained in  office,  he  intended  to  propose  ;  but  he  has  no  hope 
that  their  power  will  be  equal  to  their  will.  Certainly  it 
cannot  be  charged  against  the  groat  Ministry  of  which 
France  was  so  unexpectedly  deprived  that  its  members 
have  been  reticent  as  to  the  benefits  they  intended  to 
confer  upon  their  undeserving  countrymen.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone  last  left  office,  he  carried  his  secret  away  with 
him.  No  hint  has  ever  been  given  of  that  plan  for 
abolishing  the  Income-tax,  the  announcement  of  which 
fell  so  flat  on  an  electorate  which  for  the  most  part  did  not 
pay  it.  M.  Gambetta,  on  the  contrary,  has  allowed  his 
subordinates  to  show  the  country  what  it  has  lost  by  his 
resignation.  One  by  one  the  reforms  which  the  late 
Cabinet  intended  to  effect  are  being  presented  to  the 
Chamber.  They  are  introduced  in  the  form  of  Bills  ;  but 
M.  Gambetta  does  not  pretend  to  believe  that  they  can 
possibly  be  passed.  He  means  them  rather  as  memorials 
of  a  legislative  Paradise  from  which  the  fallen  de- 
puties stand  self-expelled.  Still  M.  Gambetta  intends 
to  do  all  he  can  to  help  the  Government  to  pass  these 
Bills.  He  thinks  that  the  happiness  and  the  grandeur 
of  France  depend  upon  them ;  and,  as  he  places  his 
country  above  everything,  he  will  support  the  Government 
with  all  his  might.  But  it  will  be  of  no  use.  The  Bills 
will  not  pass,  or  they  will  pass  with  all  the  goodness  taken 
out  of  them.  That  dreadful  Send  in  arrondissement, 
which  makes  men  partial  and  petty  without  knowing  it, 
will  stand  in  the  way.  The  deputies,  even  the  most 
honest  and  conscientious  of  them,  are  devoted  to  parochial 
interests  ;  and  the  interest  of  the  country,  as  understood 
by  M.  Gambetta,  is  seemingly  opposed  to  the  interest  of 
every  separate  part  of  it. 

M.  Gambetta  attributes  his  ill  success  in  getting  Scrutin 
de  liste  adopted  to  his  want  of  Italian  tact  and  supple- 
ness. However  deficient  he  may  be  in  these  particular 
qualities,  he  seems  to  be  not  ill  endowed  with  that 
faculty  of  tripping  up  an  adversary  while  professing 
friendship  for  him  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  another  feature  of  the  Italian  character. 
This  legislative  legacy  to  his  successors  can  hardly 
fail  to  bring  trouble  with  it.  If  M.  de  Feeycinet 
rejects  it  and  throws  the  weight  of  the  Government 
against  the  passing  of  the  Bills,  M.  Gambetta  will  be  able 
to  declare  that  he  was  mistaken  in  him  ;  that,  instead  of 
being  the  honest  Repubhcan  he  thought  him,  he  cares 
nothing  for  the  happiness  and  grandeur  of  France,  or  is 
ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  alone  these  ends  can  be 
served.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Fretcinet  is  ill 
advised  enough  to  accept  the  legacy,  his  position  will  be 
lar  worse.  He  will  then  have  committed  himself  to  M. 
Gambetta's  legislation,  and,  by  so  doing,  will  have  made 
the  issue  between  the  present  and  the  late  Cabinets  a 
purely  personal  one.  M.  Gambetta  will  be  able  to  say 
that  he  was  driven  from  office,  not  because  his  successors 
disliked  his  policy,  but  simply  because  they  wished  to 
stand  in  his  shoes.  When  they  were  offered  places  under 
him  they  refused  them — it  was  supposed  on  the  ground 
that  they  could  not  subscribe  to  his  programme.  Now 
that  accident  has  carried  them  into  power  over  his  head, 
they  are  perfectly  willing  to  adopt  the  very  programme 
which  they  rejected  when  they  would  have  had  to  carry  it 
out  as  M.  Gambetta's  colleagues.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
question  that  M.  de  Fkeycinet  will  prefer  to  be  the  object 
of  open  hostility  rather  than  of  this  exceedingly  compro- 
mising friendship.  The  only  way  in  which  M.  Gambetta's 
successor  can  hope  to  hold  his  own  against  M.  Gambetta  is 
by  appealing  to  a  different  type  of  political  sentiment.  If 
he  takes  up  M.  Gambetta's  Bills,  he  will  virtually  make 
himself  his  lieutenant,  and  by  doing  this  he  will  reproduce 
the  very  state  of  things  out  of  which  it  came  to  pass  that 
M.  Gambetta's  assumption  of  office  was  at  last  regarded 
as  the  only  way  of  escape  from  a  position  too  unreal 
to  be  endured  any  longer.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
nothing  would  suit  M.  Gambetta  better  than  that  things 
should  quietly  slip  back  to  this  point.    The  blunders 


and  the  arrogance  of  his  short  tenure  of  office  would  by 
degrees  be  forgotten,  and  the  country  would  in  time  come 
to  feel  that  he  must  be  had  on  his  own  terms. 

It  is  hardly  unfair  to  take  M.  Gambetta's  Italian  journey 
as  confirming  what  may  be  called  the  dictatorial  theory 
of  his  character.  When  a  Sovereign  abdicates  it  is 
natural  enough  that  he  should  go  on  his  travels.  There 
is  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  at  home.  But  when  a 
Minister  resigns  office  he  merely  passes  from  one  kind 
of  work  to  another.  There  are  duties  as  specific  and 
as  useful  for  him  to  discharge  in  Opposition  as  there 
were  in  office,  and  if  he  runs  away  while  Parliament 
is  in  full  session,  it  must  be  because  the  new  employ- 
ment is  not  of  the  kind  that  he  likes.  M.  Gambetta 
is  willing  enough  to  work  for  his  country  provided 
that  he  is  left  absolutely  free  to  work  in  his  own 
way.  He  cannot  even  tolerate  the  co-operation  of  col- 
leagues of  the  same  political  rank  as  himself,  or  rather 
ho  denies  in  action,  if  not  in  word,  that  such  colleagues 
are  to  be  found.  As  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
he  resents  any  unwillingness  it  may  show  to  register  his 
decrees  as  keenly  as  if  he  were  holding  a  Bed  of  Justice 
under  the  old  monarchy.  It  is  natural  enough,  therefore, 
that  when  he  finds  the  opposition  of  the  Chamber  too 
powerful  to  be  withstood  he  should  ostentatiously  retire 
from  public  life.  It  is  true  that  he  can  only  afford  to  do 
this  for  a  very  short  time,  since  the  French  public  have  an 
inconvenient  habit  of  forgetting  their  heroes  if  they  do 
not  keep  themselves  well  to  the  front.  But  it  may  be 
some  comfort  to  M.  Gambetta  to  play  the  part  of  an  ex- 
Dictator  instead  of  an  ex-Minister,  even  if  the  perform- 
ance can  only  go  on  for  a  few  weeks.  The  interval  may 
at  all  events  give  a  fresh  start  to  the  habit  of  looking 
upon  M.  Gambetta  as  a  man  altogether  exempt  from 
ordinary  rules,  a  Republican  Saviour  of  Society,  to  be 
appealed  to  whenever  the  country  is  weary  of  Scrutin 
d' arrondissement  and  the  political  paralysis  which,  if  M. 
Gambetta  is  right,  Scrutin  d' arrondissement  inevitably 
brings  with  it.  When  that  time  comes  he  will  answer  to 
the  call  of  his  countrymen,  and  in  the  interval  he  will 
help  Ministers  to  prove  that  no  useful  legislation  is  possible 
with  the  electorate  distributed  as  it  is.  But  he  will  not  be 
at  the  pains  of  building  up  a  Parliamentary  Opposition. 
To  do  this  would  be  to  indicate  readiness,  if  not  desire,  to 
take  office  again,  and  until  France  has  got  rid  of  the  pre- 
sent and  all  similarly  elected  Chambers  taking  office  is  a  de- 
gradation to  which  M.  Gambetta  will  not  submit.  The 
truth  pi'obably  is  that  at  present  M.  Gambetta  has  no 
defined  place  in  politics.  The  Radical  Opposition  has  its 
leader  in  M.  Clemenceau;  Conservative  Opposition  there 
is  none ;  and  the  moderate  Republicans  have  shown  un- 
mistakably that  they  prefer  M.  de  Freycinet's  mode  of 
governing  to  M.  Gambetta's.  It  is  no  wonder  that  for  the 
moment  he  would  like,  if  M.  Rochefokt  would  only  allow 
it,  to  await  events  at  Bordighera. 


THE  LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

MR.  RITCHIE'S  speech  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
showed  very  clearly  how  needful  it  is  to  have  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  London  water  question  promptly  aud 
thoroughly  investigated.  Mr.  Ritchie  may  be  quite  right 
in  supposing  that  any  offer  to  the  Water  Companies, 
which  does  not  make  full  allowance  for  the  enhanced 
value  which  these  shares  are  yearly  gaining,  is  simple  con- 
fiscation. But  at  present  this  is  merely  a  private  opinion 
of  Mr.  Ritchie's.  Sir  William  Harcourt  holds  an  oppo- 
site opinion,  and  he  has  the  further  advantage  that  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  preferred  his 
view  to  Mr.  Ritchie's.  But,  great  as  Sir  Willum  Hai;- 
coukt  is,  he  is  not  perhaps  quite  as  great  a  lawyer  as  he  is 
himself  inclined  to  think ;  and  if  the  theory  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Companies,  with  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  at 
their  head,  is  to  be  e2"ectually  disposed  of,  it  must  be  by 
something  more  conclusive  than  a  remark  of  the  Hom;: 
Secretary's.  Sir  Richard  Cross's  contribution  to  the 
debate  was  perhaps  more  satisfactory  to  himself  than  to 
his  hearers.  He  could  at  least  feel  when  he  sat  down  that 
he  was  as  little  compromised  as  when  he  got  up.  He  dis- 
claimed any  participation  in  the  notion  that  the  Water 
Companies  should  get  all  that  they  demanded,  and  so  l.i  r 
he  agreed  with  Sir  William  Harcoort.  He  thought  that 
the  rights  of  great  public  bodies  who  had  been  induced 
to  invest  an  enormous  capital  in  their  works   should  bj 
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respected,  and  so  far  he  agi'eed  with  Mr.  Ritchie.  Unfor- 
tunately Sir  Richard  Cross  is  careful  only  to  agree  with 
each  side  at  a  point  on  which  it  agrees  with  its  adversary. 
Mr.  Ritchie  does  not  maintain  that  the  wishes  of  the  Water 
Companies  should  be  the  measure  of  the  sums  paid  to  them. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  does  not  deny  that  their  rights  as 
public  bodies  should  be  respected.  It  is  very  important, 
however,  to  know  exactly  what  the  rights  of  the  Water  Com- 
panies really  are  ;  and  whatever  grounds  there  may  be  for 
delaying  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  question,  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  preliminary  obscurity  should  not  at 
once  be  cleared  up.  Indeed,  the  whole  after-treatment  of 
the  subject  depends  upon  its  being  cleared  up.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  contends  that  no  further  negotiations 
can  be  entered  into  with  the  Companies  until  the  whole 
metropolis  has  been  put  under  a  single  government.  But 
before  saying  this,  he  ought,  at  least,  to  show  that  the  sum 
which  the  ratepayers  will  have  to  pay  in  the  end  will  not 
be  increased  by  the  delay.  If  it  should  hereafter  prove 
that  the  sum  in  question  has  grown  very  much  in  the 
interval,  the  delay  of  a  year  or  two  may  be  a  serious 
matter.  In  that  case  the  bai  gain  with  the  Companies  can- 
not  be  too  soon  struck,  and  the  Government  ought  not  to 
let  the  negotiations  stand  over  until  the  passing  of  a  Bill, 
which  has  not  yet  been  introduced,  and  is  sure  to  en- 
counter strenuous  opposition  when  introduced.  If  there 
is  no  authority  competent  to  strike  the  bargain,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  a  bargain 
should  be  struck.  Parliament  should  create  one  for  the  pur- 
pose, or,  if  this  is  impracticable,  the  Government  should 
make  itself  the  authority.  If  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's  view 
of  the  case  is  the  true  one,  the  purchase  money  which  will 
in  the  end  have  to  be  paid  to  the  Companies  is  becoming 
larger  every  year.  The  terms  to  which  Sir  Richard  Cross 
consented  will  never  be  to  be  had  again,  while  the  terms 
which  the  ratepayers  will  have  to  offer  a  few  years  hence 
will  be  proportionately  harder  than  those  which  might  be 
had  now.  On  this  showing  it  is  plain  that  every  addi- 
tional delay  in  coming  to  a  settlement  is  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  London  ratepayers.  The  Water  Companies'  stock 
is  so  far  like  the  Sibylline  books  that  though  the  quantity 
remains  the  same,  it  is  offered  at  a  constantly-increasing 
price.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is 
right,  and  the  price  which  the  ratepayers  will  have  to  give 
the  Water  Companies  bears  no  relation  to  the  market 
value  of  the  shares  at  the  time,  there  is  no  need  to  be  in 
any  hurry  to  begin  the  negotiations.  The  water  supply  of 
London  is  far  from  perfect ;  but  it  is  equally  far  from  being 
so  bad  that,  at  any  cost,  something  must  be  done  at  once 
to  amend  it.  The  question  is  only  urgent  if  the  price  paid 
by  the  ratepayers  be  determined  by  the  current  quotation  ; 
it  is  not  at  all  urgent  if  it  is  determined  by  considerations 
with  which  the  current  quotations  have  nothing  to  do. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Ritchie  was  less  disturbed 
by  the  delay  of  the  settlement  with  the  Water  Companies 
than  by  the  hurrying  on  of  the  Bill  to  create  a  new  muni- 
cipality for  London.  Whether  that  Bill  will  be  a  good  or 
a  bad  one,  it  is  safer  nob  to  say  until  it  is  produced  ;  but 
it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  that  a  Government  which 
has  such  a  Bill  in  contemplation  should  be  disinclined 
to  add  another  public  body  to  the  many  which  already 
exist  ibr  the  purpose  of  governing  London.  If  the  obstacles 
to  the  creation  of  a  single  nmuiuipality  for  the  whole 
metropolitan  area  can  be  got  over  this  Session,  it  would  bo 
a  useless  waste  of  time  to  spend  any  part  of  it  in  construct- 
ing a  Water  Trust  which,  as  soon  as  the  new  municipality 
came  into  being,  would  have  to  hand  over  to  it  the  problem 
it  had  only  begun  to  attack.  Water  Trusts  and  all  such 
bodies  are  merely  substitutes  for  a  regular  municipality. 
If,  as  many  people  think,  there  are  excellent  reasons  for 
doing  without  such  a  municipality  in  the  case  of  London, 
it  is  a  very  proper  thing  to  make  a  Water  Trust.  But  a 
Government  which  is  about  to  create  such  a  municipality 
has  no  motive  for  making  a  Water  Trust.  Mr.  Ruchie 
contends  that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  the  Water  Trust  to 
pass  on  its  work  to  the  newly-created  municipality,  and  if 
the  Bill  for  the  Government  of  London  cannot  be  intro- 
duced this  Session,  there  might  be  something  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  setting  a  Water  Trust  to  work  upon  the  question 
until  such  time  as  the  Government  had  time  to  take  in 
hand  the  larger  measure.  Mr.  Ritchie  has  a  right  to 
assume  that  the  Government  will  not  be  able  to  pass  the 
Government  of  London  Bill  this  Session;  and  on  the 
theory  that  every  day's  delay  is  injurious  to  the  pockets  of 
the  ratepayers  he  is  perf.i^f!tly  justified  in  calling  upon  Sir 


William  Harcourt  not  to  let  the  Session  go  by  without 
doing  something  to  prevent  the  burden  which  they  must 
one  day  take  upon  themselves  from  becoming  larger  than 
it  already  is.  But  Sir  William  Harcourt  naturally  as- 
sumes that  the  Government  will  be  able  to  pass  the  Govern- 
ment of  London  Bill  this  session,  and  on  this  theory  he  may 
fairly  contend  that  in  six  months  hence  there  will  be  in 
existence  a  public  body  better  qualified  than  any  other 
can  possibly  be  to  deal  with  the  question  of  water  supply. 
Mr.  W.  H.  S.MITH,  it  is  true,  blames  the  Government  for  not 
creating  a  Water  Trust  on  the  score  that  the  new  municipal  go- 
vernment will  not  be  a  good  water  authority.  But  if  it  is  a 
good  authority  for  any  purpose,  it  will  be  a  good  authority 
for  managing  the  negotiations  with  the  Companies.  Mr. 
Smith  objects  that  it  may  say  that  it  has  other  duties  to- 
atiend  to  as  well  as  the  water  question,  and  that  before 
involving  itself  in  an  expense  of  thirty  millions  it  will 
require  to  consider  the  whole  question.  To  this,  however, 
Sir  William  Harcourt  can  answer  that  the  new  munici- 
pality will  naturally  attend  to  its  most  pressing  duties 
tirst,  and  Mr.  Smith's  position  is  that  the  water  question 
is  very  pressing  indeed.  As  to  the  consideration  to  be- 
given  to  the  question  before  dealing  with  it,  it  may  be 
iioped  that  any  public  body,  whether  municipality  or 
Water  Trust,  will  consider  the  whole  question  before  in- 
volving the  ratepayers  of  London  in  an  expense  of  thirty 
millions. 

Still  none  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  making  the 
new  municipality — if  it  is  ever  created — the  water  autho- 
rity rather  than  of  adding  another  to  the  already  too 
numerous  authorities  amongst  which  the  administration  of 
London  is  distributed,  would  have  any  force  if  it  could  be- 
shown  that  the  Companies'  view  of  their  position  is  the 
right  one,  and  that  every  rise  in  the  value  of  their  stock 
means  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  which  will  have  to 
be  paid  for  it.  This,  as  we  before  pointed  out,  is  a  point  upon 
which  the  best  legal  opinions  are  needed.  The  Govern- 
ment, m  one  way  or  another,  can  command  the  best  legal 
opinions  better  than  any  one  else  can,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  at  once  make  use  of  this  ad- 
vantage. The  opinions  in  question  may  be  those  of  half 
a  dozen  leading  counsel  on  a  case  submitted  to  them,  or  of 
the  Judges  upon  the  construction  which  they  would  afBx 
to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  constitute  the  title-deeds 
of  the  Water  Companies.  What  it  is  important  to  get  is. 
some  really  trustworthy  data  as  to  the  relation  of  the  rate- 
payers in  their  character  of  buyers  to  the  Companies  in 
their  character  of  sellers.  Until  a  clear  understanding  has 
been  arrived  at  upon  this  point,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
authority  whatever  to  take  up  the  question  to  any  useful 
purpose,  and  such  an  understanding  may  be  arrived  at  now 
as  easily  as  at  any  time. 


BRITISH  WOOL. 

IT  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  the  motives,  though  it  is 
sometimes  rather  hard  to  follow  the  arguments,  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Mansion  House  meeting  about  British 
woollen  industries.  The  members  of  the  meeting  were 
anxious  to  do  something  for  the  manufacturers  and  farmers 
of  this  country.  British  wool  now  sells  for  6,ooo,oooZ. 
less  than  it  did  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  natural 
man  would  explain  this  melancholy  fact  as  the  result  of 
Australian  competition,  and  of  the  introduction  of  French 
woollen  goods  of  better  fabric.  This  is  the  view  of  the 
natural  man,  writing  very  natural  and  untutored  grammar 
in  the  Times.  "  As  for  enhancing  British  wool,  that  is 
"  impossible,  in  the  face  of  the  immense  and  ever-increasing 
"  Australian  contribution."  Now  to  "  enhance  British 
"  wool,"  as  the  Times  says,  was  the  object  of  the  distin- 
guished people  present  at  the  Mansion  House  meeting. 
When  their  speeches,  especially  the  speeches  of  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Mitchell,  are 
examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  manufacturers  have 
devised  two  ways  of  improving  their  trade.  They  mean 
to  overcome  the  French  opposition  by  producing  better 
fabrics  than  the  French,  and  in  the  meantime  they  ap- 
peal  to  their  countrywomen  to  wear  English  fabrics  only, 
whether  they  are  better  or  not.  The  first  part  of  their 
scheme  is  not  only  sensible,  but  really  patriotic.  We  do 
not  like  to  see  British  industry  surpassed  in  any  depart- 
ment by  that  of  foreigners.  French  manufacturers  have 
certain  well-known  advantages  over  English  tradesmen 
of  the  same  class.    It  must  be  made  our  business  to  beat 
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them  in  spite  of  their  advantages  by  a  steady  development 
of  native  taste  and  ingenuity.  But  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing  to  ask  ladies,  or  men  either,  to  buy  and  wear  fabrics 
of  inferior  excellence  when  better  stuffs  arc  to  be  procured. 
If  this  appeal  to  the  public  were  listened  to,  if  this  petition 
of  the  manufacturers  were  granted,  their  reason  for 
exerting  themselves  and  for  improviug  their  wares  would 
be  withdrawn. 

The  speakers  at  the  Mansion  House  thus  found  them- 
selves in  a  logical  difficulty.  They  practically  admitted 
that  French  were  better  than  British  woollen  fabrics.  And 
yet  they  occasionally  attempted  to  assert  that  the  pi'e- 
ference  of  English  ladies  for  French  fabrics  was  entirely  a 
matter  of  fashion.  They  appealed  to  ladies  to  throw  off 
the  law  of  fashion  and  to  be  a  new  law  unto  themselves. 
They  argued  that  fashion  is  (and  their  argument,  widely 
speaking,  was  sound  enough)  a  thing  of  caprice.  No  one 
can  tell  us  "  where  is  Fancy  bred,"  and  it  is  equally  hard 
to  detect  the  cradle  of  fashion.  If  this  kind  of  caprice, 
born  of  some  man-milliner's  brain,  and  fostered  in  the 
tiring  rooms  of  French  duchesses  or  cocottes,  were  all  that 
British  woollen  fashions  have  to  dread,  then  an  appeal  to 
English  ladies  to  resist  fashionable  caprice  might  be  of 
some  service.  We  do  not  say  that,  even  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  it  will  be  of  no  service  at  all.  English 
ladies,  if  they  were  convinced  that  the  welfare  of  their 
country  depends  on  it,  might  wear  Bradford  stuffs,  as  the 
Polish  women  wore  mourning,  or  as  the  Carthaginian 
ladies  gave  their  hair  for  bowstrings.  Womeu,  as  all 
history  shows,  are  the  stanchest  and  most  self-sacrificing 
of  patriots.  It  is  idiotic  to  talk  as  if  this  were  a  party 
question.  Lord  Salisbury  expressly  disclaimed  any  Con- 
servative bias  when  he  declared  it  to  be  "a  matter  of 
"  national  interest  that  purchasers  of  textile  fabrics 
"  should,  as  far  as  possible,  give  preference  to  goods  of 
"  Brit:is,h  origin."  The  Times,  with  the  natural  man's 
desire  to  drag  the  detestable  meannesses  and  blind- 
nesses of  partisan  politics  into  everything,  says  that 
"  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  entire  Conserva- 
"  five  party  to  appear  in  articles  warranted  British, 
"  iuft  rior,  and  obsolete."  There  is  really  no  question 
of  Whig  and  Tory  in  the  matter.  The  Conserva- 
tives— their  opponents  constantly  charge  them  with  this 
offence  of  "  outrecuidance  "  and  "  surquedry  " — ai'e  cer- 
tainly the  better  dressed  party.  The  question  really  is, 
whether,  if  people  took  to  wearing  British  textile  fabrics 
only,  British  textile  fabrics  would  improve  in  character. 
It  is  perfectly  certain  that  no  good  can  come  of  an  artificial 
demand  for  second-rate  articles,  when  better  articles  are 
to  be  had.  Patriotism,  far  from  adjuring  us  to  dress  in 
shoddy,  commands  us  to  produce  and  to  buy  the  best  and 
sounde-=t  sorts  of  fabrics.  There  is  so  much  truth  as  that, 
beyond  all  question,  in  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Caklyle. 
And  this  brjugs  as  back  to  the  dilemma,  are  British 
textile  goods  neglected  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
fashion,  in  the  sense  of  caj^rice,  or  has  fashion  got  a 
sound  commercial  reason  for  preferring  French  fabrics  ? 
Lord  Salisijury,  who  probably  does  not  speak  as  an 
expert,  took  the  former  view.  He  admitted  that  it 
was  generally  futile  to  ask  consumei-s  to  give  a 
preference  to  one  sort  of  goods  over  another.  "  Con- 
"  sumers  are  necessarily  guided  by  their  own  imperious 
"  wants,  and  by  the  quality  of  the  articles,  and  the  par- 
"  ticular  purposes  for  which  they  desired  them."  ■  Bat 
when  ladies  buy  woollen  fabrics.  Lord  Salisbury  said  that 
they  ceased  to  be  influenced  by  the  ordinary  motives  of 
the  consumers  of  other  articles.  They  buy  tea,  let  us  say, 
and  candles,  like  rational  beings  ;  they  bay  woollen  fabrics 
like — well,  like  women  of  fashion.  The  law  which  directed 
them  (for  they  do  obey  a  law,  as  clouds  and  winds  do)  is 
a  "  mysterious  law."  It  is  imposed  "  by  mysterious 
"  arbiters  of  fashion."  The  origin  of  this  law  is  a  pro- 
blem for  the  social  philosopher  ;  perhaps  for  Mr.  Herbuut 
Spencer;  it  is  not  the  result  of  the  ascertained  processes 
of  demand.  The  source  of  the  law  was  "  occult,"  its  in- 
fluence "enormous."  But  Lord  Salisbury  addressed  him- 
self to  the  mysterious  powers  in  whom  Fashion  finds  her 
avatars,  and  besought  them  to  "  have  regard,  in  deter- 
"  mining  the  fashions,  to  the  interests  of  those  classes 
"  which,  by  every  consideration  of  patriotism,  they  were 
"  bound  to  regard."  And  if  the  mystic  voices  which 
utter  the  dooms  of  fashion  cannot  be  made  propitious  to 
British  woollen  fabrics,  then  Lord  Salisbury  asked 
English  ladies  to  disregard  the  mystic  voices,  to  insist  on 
wearing  Bradford  cloths  where,  if  we  may  say  so,  "  beyond 
"  these  voices  there  is  peace." 


If  ladies  are  really  influenced  in  their  choice  of  woollen 
fabrics  by  laws  which  are  not  based  on  the  higgling  of  the 
market,  if  this  is  really  a  question  of  the  caprice  of  fashion, 
then  Lord  Salisbury's  appeal  was  made  in  the  right  way, 
and  to  the  right  persons.  But  a  very  great  English  lady, 
one  whose  commands  fashion  is  believed  to  obey,  is 
known  to  hold  that  her  example  would  not  be  power- 
ful in  this  matter.  We  cannot  resist  the  impression 
that,  in  the  case  of  woollen  fabrics,  the  market  is  really  in- 
fluenced by  laws  which  are  not  in  the  least  mysterious. 
People  buy  foreign  woollen  fabrics,  we  fear,  because  they 
are  better,  more  durable,  in  better  taste,  than  those  of 
Bradford.  If  we  are  wrong,  not  on  our  heads  be  it,  but 
on' that  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Mitchell.  In  his  speech  at  the 
Mansion  House  Mr.  Mitchell  spoke  of  mysteries, 
and  the  deep  hidden  things  of  fashion,  and  its 
"  arbiters."  But  he  also  said,  "  At  Bradford  they 
"  were  adapting  their  manufactures  to  the  wants  of  the 
"  times."  What  is  this  but  a  confession  that  Bradford 
manufactures  are  not  yet  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
times  ?  Who  is  to  blame  for  that  except  the  manufac- 
turers ?  If  their  capital  and  knowledge  and  enterprise 
are  not  on  a  level  with  those  of  other  producers,  why  do 
they  rail  in  good  set  terms  at  Lady  Fashion?  Their 
failure  to  please  her  is  not,  on  Mr.  Mitchell's  own 
showing,  "  mysterious  "  at  all.  They  merely  fail  as  all 
other  producers  must  who  supply  an  article  that  is  not 
of  the  best  quality.  Bat — we  hear  it  with  joy — the 
Bradford  manufacturers  are  "  building  one  of  the  finest 
"  technical  schools  in  the  world."  If  the  school  is  not 
only  fine  in  an  architectural  sense,  but  is  also  finely 
managed  and  well  taught,  the  Bradford  manufacturers 
are  acting  like  sensible  men.  They  will  not  only  de- 
serve success,  but  command  it.  Mr.  Mitchell  said, 
"  They  were  determined  to  beat  the  French,  not  only 
"  in  price,  but  in  taste  and  durability."  That  is  the 
way  in  which  an  Englishman  ought  to  speak.  No  doubt 
Bradford  can  beat  the  French,  especially  in  durability, 
if  her  mind  is  made  up  for  the  effort.  But  Mr. 
Mitchell's  words  mean  little  if  they  do  not  mean 
that,  for  the  present,  in  taste,  price,  and  durability,  the 
French  beat  Bradford.  Then  where  is  the  mystery  in  the 
fashionable  preference  for  French  goods  ?  If  they  are 
cheaper,  if  they  are  prettier,  if  tbey  last  longer  than  what 
Bradford  supplies,  Fasliion  would  be  "  Mr. 
Bumble  said  the  Law  was,  if  she  did  not  prefer  them.  It 
would  not  really  be  patriotic  to  buy  British  goods  that  are 
more  expensive,  less  durable,  and  more  hideous  than  those 
of  France.  To  do  so  would  not  be  to  encourage  British 
honesty,  taste,  and  skill,  all  which  qualities  patriotism 
desires  to  see  increased.  But,  if  Mr.  Mitchell  is  wrong, 
if  Bradford  goods  are  more  durable,  cheap,  and  comely 
than  those  of  our  foreign  rivals,  by  all  means  let  English 
ladies  disregard  the  mysterious  law  and  the  unknown 
arbiters  that  command  them  to  Boycott  Bradford  woollen 
stuff's. 


THE  DECADENCE  OF  MODERX  MAXXERS. 

IF  modern  manners  fall  short  of  perfection,  their  defects  can 
hardly  be  due  to  a  want  of  instruction.    A  host  of  etiquette 
books  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  decorum  with  a  grotesque 
minuteness,  and  over  and  above  these  official  sources  of  inlbrmation 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  private  persons  to  constitute 
themselves  irresponsible  judges  ot  what  is  popularly  known  as 
"  form."    However,  this  state  of  things  suggests  the  uncomfortable 
rellection  that  an  age  which  has  produced  such  a  multitude  of 
counsellors  may  have  much  to  learn,  and  that  possibly  general 
progress  may  have  impaired  our  manners.    The  question  is  one 
which  can  hardly  be  answered  offhand  ;  for  in  manners  as  in  re-  « 
ligion,  what  is  heterodox  in  one  age  may  be  orthodox  in  its  sue-  I 
cessor,  and  a  true  estimate  of  the  manners  of  a  given  society  re- 
quires a  careful  regard  to  the  sarrouudiug  social  conditions.  The 
relations  of  the  sexes  supply  us  at  once  with  the  origin  of 
manners  and  their  chief  tield  of  exercise ;  and  a  glance  at  the 
past  reveals  some  curious  variations,  from  time  to  time  fashion- 
able, in  the  manners  of  men  to  womeu.     Women  are  wont 
to  pride  themselves,  and  with  some  justice,  on   their  higher  ; 
powers  of  reading  character  and  concealing  emotion,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  pecuharly  feminine  accomplishment  of  wheedling, 
they  insist  on  claiming  as  original  sexual  superiorities.  However, 
philosophy  declares,  with  the  most  brutal  candour,  that  these 
qualities  owe  their  origin  to  the  animal  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, working  under  conditions  which  happily  differ  widely  from  j 
those  which  at  present  prevail.    A  woman's  desire  to  fascinate  | 
must  have  received  a  cousiderable  stimulus  from  the  sense  that  I 
safety  of  life  and  limb  from  the  fury  of  a  morose  barbarian  de-  j 
pended  on  the  success  of  her  ellorts  at  ingnitiation ;  and  it  is  safe  | 
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to  conclude  that  lier  powers  of  interpretinp;  the  moods  of  her 
savage  mate  or  of  repressiug'  exhibitions  of  feelin<x  likely  to  give 
him  ort'ence  v?ere  marvellously  quickened  by  the  retiectiou  that  her 
lord  and  master  might  resent  any  error  in  the  one  direction  or  in- 
discretion in  the  other  by  dashing-  her  brains  out,  and  not  impro- 
bably eating  her  afterwards.  "  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve 
span,  -where  was  then  the  gentleman  ''  fairly  expresses  a  feeling 
-which  is  common  among  ignorant  opponents  of  social  distinctions. 
The  traditional  mother  of  mankind  might  have  echoed  this  senti- 
timeut,  but  in  a  very  different  sense.  It  is  conceivable  that  some 
of  the  amenities  of  a  later  civilization  might  have  proved  a 
welcome  relief  to  the  harshness  of  her  ordinary  life.  We  can 
imagine  that  Adam,  after  a  day's  delving  in  the  earth  cursed 
for '  his  sake,  or  a  toilsome  war  of  extermination  against 
thorns  and  thistles,  may  have  required  some  little  "  manag- 
ing "  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  suppose 
that  the  domestic  harmony  of  this  primitive  circle  can  have 
been  largely  promoted  by  the  presence  of  such  a  person  as 
Cain.  However,  with  the  habits  of  these  early  times  we  have 
no  further  concern  than  to  mark  their  contrast  with  those  of  the 
present  day.  We  no  longer  habitually  butcher  our  wives,  jior 
dine  off  them,  nor  even  subject  them  to  that  modicn  castAgatio 
sanctioned  by  Roman  law.  On  the  contrary,  the  tables  have 
been  completely  turned ;  woman  hns  made  good  use  of  the 
weapons  which  her  wants  have  fashioned ;  the  arts  which  ori- 
ginated in  self-defence  are  now  employed  for  subjugation  ;  and 
from  the  cowering  sqnaw  of  antiquity  natural  selection  has 
evolved,  in  the  lady  of  civilization,  "  a  fearfully  efficient  man- 
wheedling  machine." 

Theoretically,  then,  woman's  claim  to  the  courtesy  and  homage 
of  man  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands;  but  practical  experience 
makes  it  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  fSilvius  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  not  "all  adoration,  duty,  and  observance" 
in  his  attitude  to  the  other  sex.  Without  reviving  in  full  detail 
the  practices  of  the  times  when  woman  was  "  half  wife,  half 
chattel,''  we  are  careful  to  keep  alive  the  relics  of  their  actuating 
spirit.  In  a  ball-room,  for  instance,  we  may  be  seen  appropriating 
their  fans  to  our  exclusive  enjoyment.  We  "  give  "  them  dances  in 
our  own  lordly  way,  audit  a  mistake  arises  in  respect  of  a  dance  so 
"given,"  we  sometimes  express  our  convictions  with  an  engaging 
frankness  which  savours  less  of  the  retort  courteous  than  of  the 
lie  direct.  We  leave  their  invitations  answered  or  unanswered 
at  our  own  sweet  will  (probably  as  a  token  of  suzerainty) ;  and 
we  repay  our  hostess's  efforts  to  entertain  us  by  the  graceful 
tribute  of  looking  bored.  Mr.  Trollops  has  recorded  a  protest  against 
the  men  and  the  manners  that  can  endure  to  discuss  ladies  openly 
by  their  christian  names;  but  the  practice  enjoys  the  strong 
growth  of  all  ill  weeds  and  thrives  apace.  Feminine  views  on 
the  subject  of  tobacco  have  of  late  years  been  so  far  modified  as 
to  partially  vitiate  any  comparison  with  the  past :  but  it  would 
be  instructive  to  know  how  many  men  yet  adhere  to  the  graceful 
custom  of  removing  the  cigar  from  the  lips  on  meeting  a  lady. 
The  easy  grace  of  courtesj^  is  too  often  replaced  by  a  slangy 
familiarity  not  seldom  tinged  with  a  strain  of  indelicacy,  and  iii 
all  ways  there  is  probably  less  inward  respect  and  certainly 
less  outward  deference  to  woman  than  an  older  ideal  of 
manners  demanded.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that,  whatever  be 
the  defects  of  modern  manners,  they  contrast  most  favourably 
with  those  which  prevailed  in  the  "good  old  times"  so  often 
eulogized  and  so  seldom  understood.  But  here,  again,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  different  social  conditions  of  a  century 
ago.  Modern  taste  may  sicken  at  a  gvossness  of  speech  and  action 
which  even  the  presence  of  woman  was  not  always  effectual  to 
restrain,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  ttiese  belong  to  an  age 
when  the  culture  of  the  average  man  was  practically  nil,  and 
that  of  the  average  woman  culminated  in  deportment  and  sampler 
work.  Coarseness  that  would  now  be  resented  as  an  insult 
formerly  passed  as  the  merest  badinage,  and,  without  defending 
duelling,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  intentional  slights,  especially 
to  women,  were  not  rarer  in  the  days  when  the  ethics  of  courtesv 
had  their  sanction  in  the  sword. 

Like  most  social  phenomena,  this  decadence  of  manners  is  pro- 
bably due  to  a  combination  of  causes,  of  which  some  may  be  too 
remote  to  be  readily  detected,  but  some  others  become  obvious  on 
a  little  consideration.  During  the  last  few  decades  general 
progress  has  advanced  at  a  rate  which  is  almost  revolutionary, 
and  as  the  natural  result  of  this  increase  of  social  vitality  there 
has  occurred  a  certain  breaking  up  of  social  forms  and  distinctions. 
The  American  inMartin  Chuzdewit  who  licked  his  knife  before  help- 
ing himself  to  butter  explained  that  in  the  free  communities  of  the 
West  men  had  no  time  to  "  acquire  iorms  "  ;  and  perhaps  in  the 
giddy  whirl  of  modern  life  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  some  that 
we  have  already  acquired.  The  aristocracy  of  birth  is  now  chal- 
lenged on  all  sides  for  its  monopoly  of  social  pre-eminence  by  the 
new  aristocracies  of  wealth  and  genius,  and  though  not  required 
to  surrender,  it  is  yet  compelled  to  share  its  birthri"ht  with 
these  younger  rivals.  Regarded  broadlv  this  is  no  evil ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  IS  a  great  and  enduring  good.  To  the  social  no  less  than 
to  the  physical  organism  an  occasional  infusion  of  new  blood  is  of 
the  first  importance.  But  though  the  vigour  of  society  may  be 
enhanced.  It  is  possible  that  its  manners  may  suffer  by  the  intro- 
duction within  its  pale  of  persons  whose  only  passport  is  commer- 
cial success,  and  especially  of  that  motlev  host  of  middle-men— 
men  who  are  "  something  in  the  City  "— to'which  the  necessities  of 
commerce  have  given  birth.  Some  of  the  gilt  is  sure  to  be  knocked 
oa  the  gingerbread,  and  though  it  be  not  a  very  real  nor  a  verv 


toothsome  ornament,  yet  we  mi-ss  its  shimmer  somewhat  sadly 
when  it  is  gone.  We  need  hardly  observe  that  wholesale  class 
criticism  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose,  for  such  criticism 
would  be  no  less  ungenerous  than  untrue.  That  commerce  and 
culture  may  well  go  hand  in  hand  is  happily  proved  by  abun- 
dant examples ;  but  we  may  nevertheless  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  the  refining  influences  of  Throgmorton  Street  form  in  all 
cases  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  three  generations  traditionally 
held  requisite  for  the  making  of  a  gentleman. 

Women,  no  doubt,  are  the  principal  victims  of  this  degeneracy 
of  manners,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  partly  responsible  for 
its  existence.  The  same  progressive  influences  which  have  acted 
so  powerfully  on  men  have  had  their  effect  on  the  opposite  sex 
also.  Woman  has  at  last  awaked  from  the  torpor  of  ages,  and  is 
fain  to  be  up  and  doing  such  share  of  the  common  work  of 
humanity  as  falls  to  her  hand.  The  gain  to  the  community  from 
this  accession  to  its  working  power  is  immense ;  but  the  whole- 
some impulse  which  prompts  it  is  mischievously  perverted  in  the 
present  tendency  of  women  to  identify  their  activities  of  mind  and 
body  with  those  of  men.  That  there  is  much  common  ground 
where  man  and  woman  may  profitably  work  hand  in  hand  is  daily 
becoming  more  manifest ;  but  it  is  equally  plain  that  there  are 
distinct  social  functions  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  special 
energies  of  either  sex,  which  at  best  can  be  only  imperfectly 
discharged  by  the  other.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  activi- 
ties of  womankind  do  not  encroach  on  the  domain  of  pecu- 
liarly masculine  occupations,  the  work  of  the  community  is 
relatively  well  done,  and  the  social  equilibrium  remains  un- 
shaken. But  the  moment  this  line  is  passed,  not  only  does 
the  sum  total  of  -work  suffer,  but,  man  being  constrained  to 
regard  woman  less  as  a  coadjutor  and  more  as  a  rival,  there  ensues 
a  disturbance  of  social  relations  in  which  the  delicate  graces  of  life 
are  apt  to  go  to  the  wall.  That  chivalry  or  deference  to  woman 
should  flourish  in  such  an  atmosphere  is  out  of  the  question ;  for 
though  these  are  not,  as  the  noisy  advocates  of  her  so-called  rights 
would  have  it,  mere  concessions  accorded  in  good-natured 
contempt  to  her  supposed  inferiority,  they  are  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  an  inward,  and  we  may  almost  say  spiritual  feeling, 
of  tender  reverence  for  the  beauty  of  her  womanhood — a  feeling 
which  becomes  meaningless  and  impossible  if  men  and  women  are 
held  to  be  in  all  respects  alike. 

But  though  the  responsibility  for  this  social  disorder  must  be 
shared  by  both  sexes,  its  remedy  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  hand  of 
woman.  Where  the  instincts  are  fault}',  direct  appeals  to  the 
reason  are  not  of  much  avail.  To  exhort  a  man  not  to  be  a  snob 
is  as  idle  as  to  recommend  a  change  of  skin  to  the  Ethiop.  But 
beyond  the  power  which  belongs  to  woman  as  queen  of  society  of 
excluding-  by  her  simple  veto  contaminating  influences  from  the 
circles  over  which  she  reigns,  she  also  enjoys,  in  virtue  of  her 
womanliness,  the  rare  gift  of  insensibly  refining  by  her  presence  the 
coarseness  with  which  she  may  be  brought  in  contact.  Mr.  Austin 
Dobsou  has  described  one  whose 

purit}'  doth  hedge  her 
Round  witli  such  delicate  divinitj',  tliaL  men 
Stained  to  tiic  soui  witli  money-bag  and  ledger 
Hend  to  tlie  goddess  manifest  again. 

Beyond  all  doubt  there  are  many  such,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we 
must  look  for  the  regenerating  impulse  which  modern  manners 
demand.  The  value  of  their  womanly  qualities  to  society  should 
make  us  regard  with  jealousy  all  influences  tending  to  their  de- 
struction. Their  total  disappearance  would  be  a  calamity  with 
which  we  hope  and  believe  we  may  never  be  visited  ;  but,  should 
time  give  the  lie  to  our  predictions,  and  the  evil  days  come  upon 
us  when,  by  the  decay  of  these  qualities,  society  shall  have  lost  its 
best  bulwark  against  an  influx  of  corrupting  elements,  the  world 
may  gird  up  its  loins  and  prepare  to  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of 
social  development,  for  the  age  of  chivalry  will  indeed  have 
departed. 


MR.  GLAD.STONE'S  DAEMON. 

THE  admirers  of  the  present  Prime  Minister,  in  their  less 
scornful  and  combative  moods,  are  given  to  remonstrate  more 
or  less  despairingly  with  the  stiff-necked  persons  who  refuse  to 
put  their  stiff  necks  under  the  feet  of  that  great  man.  "  There 
are  some  politicians,"  they  say  (and  it  is  diflicult  not  to  give  the 
statement  the  benefit  of  the  plaintive  intonation  which  Southey 
took  such  pains  to  transliterate  in  the  case  of  Wilberforce's  manner 
of  saying  "  poor  creature  "),  "  there  are  some  politicians  who  can- 
not understand  the  ascendency  of  mere  talent,  patriotism,  and 
experience."  The  consequence  is  that  these  politicians  offer  a  not 
very  graceful  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  we  may  presume  to 
borrow  the  dignified  remonstrance  of  the  same  persons  with  Lord 
Cavan  for  his  objection  to  letting  his  son  trade  on  his  own  political 
credit  under  false  pretences.  If  the  talents,  the  patriotism,  and 
the  experience  were  understood,  there  would  be  no  more  of  this 
not  very  graceful  opposition,  just  as,  no  doubt,  if  Lord  Cavan  had 
appreciated  the  talents,  experience,  and  patriotism  of  Lord 
Kilcoursie,  he  would  not  have  objected  to  that  prodigal  son 
spending  the  Conservative  substance  with  Radical  improper 
persons.  Now  it  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  to  find  that  the 
eye  of  afl'ection  is  almost  as  little  appreciative  of  the  real  merits 
of  the  beloved  object  as  the  eye  of  hatred  is  of  the  merits  of  the 
uubeloved.    Ear  be  it  from  us  to  dispute  Mr.  Gladstone's  talents 
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or  his  experience ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  either.  As  for  his 
patriotism,  that  is  a  very  ambiguous  word  ;  and  the  discussion 
whether  it  is  applicable  or  not  to  iMr.  Gladstone  would  lead  us 
into  thorny  places.  There  are  nearly  as  many  ways  of  being 
patriotic  as  of  being  kind.  The  patriotism  of  Sir  Edward  Watkiu 
and  Sir  John  Adye  leads  them  to  advocate  the  throwing  down  of 
the  defences  of  England  in  order  that  the  gallant  Volunteers  of 
Kent  ma}'  cover  themselves  and  their  country  with  immortal  glory 
b}'  repelling  "  The  foot  and  the  dragoons  In  squadrons  and 
platoons  "  of  France  and  Germany.  The  patriotism  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  leads  him  to  put  his  country  into  some  very  queer 
positions  in  order  that  it  may  have  the  opportunity  of  showing 
its  high  morality,  its  proficiency  in  the  new  courage,  the  new 
justice,  and  all  the  other  singular  virtues  of  those  Ethics  nd 
Jierbertum  of  his  attention  to  which  the  new  Nicomachus  has 
just  given  such  a  remarkable  proof  in  his  correspondence  witli 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton.  But,  however  all  this  may  be,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  advocates,  in  enumerating  their  chief's  titles  to  the 
dictatorship,  seem  to  have  omitted  one  very  remarkable  quality  or 
property  of  his.  This  is  the  possession  of  something  like  the 
Socratic  Damon  or  Cornelian  Itititt,  a  familiar  who  whispers  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  moment  in  a  manner  which  unquestionably 
has  often  led  to  fortune.  It  is  the  more  surprising  that  this 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
his  followers,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies  the  explanation  of  another 
peculiarity  which  in  their  more  candid  moments  surprises  even 
themselves.  Heedless  men  have  called  Mr.  Gladstone  inconsistent ; 
have  accused  him  of  suddenly  changing  his  convictions  to  suit 
his  purposes ;  have  even  drawn  prol'ane  parallels  between  him 
and  Hugh  Peters  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  that  maligned 
saint  in  entreating  Providence  to  give  him  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  England,  resting  his  head  on  the  pulpit  cushion  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  announcing  that  an  entirely  novel  remedy  had 
been  revealed  to  him  in  the  shape  of  the  execution  of  the  man 
Charles  Stuart.  This  is  not  only  ribald  and  disrespectful,  but  im- 
possible. For  conduct  of  this  sort  would  be  immoral,  and  morality 
is  the  first  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  characteristics.  At  this  time, 
therelore,  more  especially  when  everybody  is  puzzling  his  brains 
over  the  curious  coincidence  which  made  Mr.  Gladstone  spy  Home 
Kule  within  a  measurable  distance  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
vote  of  every  individual  Home  Ruler  was  of  supreme  importance 
to  the  Government,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  his  fair  fame  important  to 
emphasize  this  theory  of  the  Dtemon. 

According  to  probability  and  biography  this  Dsemon  is  a  familiar 
who  suddenly  reveals  to  Mr.  Gladstone  unexpected  truths,  or 
puts  truths  partly  known  before  in  such  a  new  and  striking  light 
that  they  become  quite  ditl'erent.  It  seems  to  have  begun  to  visit 
him  about  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  when,  in  consequence  of 
its  warnings,  he  executed  that  remarkable  series  of  backings 
and  fillings  of  which  a  humble  but  adoring  biographer  has  re- 
marked that  "  there  is  something  ambiguous  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Conduct."  Certainly,  to  join  a  certain  leader  at  a  critical  juncture 
and  quit  him  in  three  weeks  (which  sums  up  Mr.  Gladstone's  own 
account  of  part,  and  part  only,  of  the  situation)  does  seem  a  little 
ambiguous  on  ordinary  principles  of  judgment.  But  the  sup- 
position of  the  Daemon  saying  at  one  moment  "  Come  "  and  at 
another  "  Go  "  clears  the  whole  mystery.  The  same  luminous  ex- 
position completely  "  gilds  the  brown  horror  and  dispels  the 
night  "  of  certain  other  dubious  passages  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  poli- 
tical history.  When  the  celebrated  statement  was  made  about 
the  distance  from  practical  politics  of  the  Irish  Church  question,  the 
Dseiuon  left  Mr.  Gladstone  to  himself;  a  very  few  months  after- 
wards it  spoke  in  quite  a  different  sense,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
followed  it.  So,  again,  the  whole  Irish  business  of  the  last  two 
years,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  such  interminable  recrimi- 
nation, becomes  simple  and  intelligible  cn  this  hypothesis.  In  the 
Midlothian  campaign,  for  instance,  the  Dasmon  whispered,  "  Say 
nothing  about  Irish  Land  Reform,"  and  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
nothing.  Shortly  afterwards  it  whispered,  "  Say  that  Ireland  is 
in  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity,"  and  Mr.  Gladstone  said  so. 
Shortly  afterwards,  again,  "  Don't  interfere  with  the  Land 
Le.igue,"  and  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  interfere.  After  that, 
*'  Suppress  the  Land  League,"  and  Mr.  Gladstone  suppressed  it. 
Iriali  landlords  and  other  unintelligent  people  weary  themselves 
with  quoting  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  about  compensation  last  ye  ir, 
and  contrasting  them  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  or  absence  of 
words,  about  compensation  now.  Idle  waste  of  time  !  It  was  the 
iJajuiou,  avTos  e(j)a,  and  if  anybody  is  responsible  it  is  he,  and  not 
the  guiltless,  though  highly-favoured,  person  whom  he  chooses  as 
his  mouthpiece.  An  ingenious  bard  once  made  one  of  his  cliaracters 
formulate  an  excuse  for  amatory  inconstancy  in  the  terms :  — 

I  love  but  Love,  and  when  Love    re.uls  liis  wings 
I  needs  tnUbt  follow. 

This  is  just  Mr.  Gladstone's  case  with  the  Dajmon.  Mr.  Gladstone 
captain  of  his  own  political  ship,  no  doubt ;  but  the  Dsemon  is 
pilot,  or  master,  or  statl-commander,  or  whatever  they  call  it  now. 
He  makes  his  way  onwards  in  the  somewhat  indirect  fashion  of 
Lord  Bateman  "  by  sailing  east,  by  sailing  west,"  accordingly  as 
the  Daemon  lays  the  helm.  The  course  may  bo  for  Church  and 
State  one  day  and  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh  the  next,  for  the  integrity  ot 
the  Empire  this  year  and  for  a  I'arliament  in  College  Green  the 
year  alter.  But,  in  the  words  of  yet  another  bard,  the  crew  may 
always  say  "  One  port  metliought  alike  we  souglit,  One  purpose 
hold  where'er  we  fare."  The  port  is  Downing  Street;  tue  pur- 
poso  is  party  victory.    To  do  the  Diemou  justice,  with  all  his 


vagaries  he  is  as  true  to  this  pole  as  the  very  best  compass  that 
ever  was  manufactured. 

Now  the  possession  of  such  a  prompter  as  this  is,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  an  invaluable  possession  for  a  public  man,  and  in  giving 
advice  to  any  young  political  friend  as  to  which  party  in  the  State 
he  should  join,  we  should  not  feel  justified  in  omitting  to  give 
full  weight  to  the  great  advantage  which  Gladstonianism  possesses. 
It  is  counteracted  only  partially  and  occasionally  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  the  best  of  tempers,  and  that  he  sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  allows  his  temper  to  deafen  him  to  the  still 
small  voice  urging  tergiversation.  But  what  it  can  do  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  in  a  bad  temper  has  never  been  shown  more 
admirably  than  in  the  famous  utterance  of  last  week.  At  few 
periods  could  it  have  been  less  expected  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
be  gracious  to  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party.  They  have  abused 
him  like  a  pickpocket ;  their  adherents  have  hooted  his  beloved 
son ;  they  have  caused  him  to  be  looked  after  by  the  police 
in  a  manner  slightly  ludicrous  and  more  than  slightly 
disagreeable;  they  obstruct  his  pet  projects;  they  are  per- 
fectly ungrateful  for  his  generous  Land  Act ;  they  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  regard  him  as  the  Pillar  of  the  People's 
Hopes ;  even  in  their  most  moderate  humours  they  persist  in 
looking  at  him,  not  as  a  bright  pattern  of  a  moral  statesman  by 
heaven  to  earth  in  mercy  lent,  but  as  an  ordinary  party  leader, 
who  will  make  use  of  them  if  he  can,  and  give  them  the  go-by 
without  the  least  scruple  when  they  have  been  made  use  of.  The 
more  important  and  responsible  of  his  colleagues  have  spoken  as 
uncompromisingly  about  Home  Rule  as  any  man  canjdesire  ;  and  he 
himself  (though  his  followers  have  recently  paid  bin-  the  singular 
compliment  of  demonstrating  that  his  language  on  the  subject 
might  mean  anything,  which,  indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone's  language 
usually  may)  has  never  said  anything  before  which,  on  the  face  of 
it,  bore  the  semblance  of  concession.  The  extraordinary  placard, 
"  I  am  for  sale  if  you  are,"  which  Mr.  Gladstone  suddenly 
displayed  last  week,  is  therefore  a  clear  utterance  of  the 
Dsemon,  one  of  those  happy  political  thoughts  which  none 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  have,  or  which  in  other  men  are  called 
by  much  coarser  names.  As  usual,  the  Daemon  timed  his 
suggestion  excellentlj'.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing  in  the  present 
moment  to  demand  or  suggest  temporizing  on  the  subject  of  Home 
Rule,  but  there  was  mucii  in  the  moment  about  to  come.  Ten 
days  ago  the  Government  had  not  arrived  at  the  serene  state  of 
certainty  as  to  the  servility  of  their  immediate  followers  which 
they  have  reached,  or  which  they  profess  to  have  reached,  since. 
Just  before  the  opening  of  Parliament  it  was  calculated  (whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  does  not  matter)  that  in  very  conceivable 
circumstances  a  margin  of  eighteen  was  all  that  the  Government 
might  be  able  to  count  upon.  Now,  with  Liberal  members,  even 
if  they  might  be  "  counted  on  the  lingers,"  speaking  and  writing 
against  the  cloture,  a  margin  of  eighteen  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  room  and  verge  enough.  How  natural,  then,  from  the 
Daemonic  point  of  view  (for  Daemons  are  light  and  holy  things  not 
guided  by  the  gross  morality  which  is  supposed  to  be  incumbent 
on  human  beings),  that  the  least  little  hintkin  of  a  concessionkin, 
as  Thackeray  would  have  said,  should  be  thrown  out  for  the 
purpose  of  softening  the  acerbity  of  Home  Rule  resistance ! 
The  faithful  party  organs  might  be  trusted  to  smooth  down  the 
ruffled  consciences  of  Liberals  ;  as  for  Tories,  they  might  say  what 
they  liked;  and  there  was  always  the  chance  that  some  of  the 
weaker  vessels  of  the  Irish  party  would  be  tempted  by  the  bait. 
Nor  did  the  Daemon  reckon  without  his  host,  for  immediately  after- 
wards the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  held  a  meeting  and  resolved 
to  leave  liberty  of  action  to  its  members.  It  may  mean  nothing 
of  course,  or  it  may  mean  much,  but  it  certainly  shows  that  the 
Dtemon  was  a  clever  Dsemon.  Now,  as  has  been  abundantly 
pointed  out,  statesmen  who  are  not  favoured  with  Daemons  cannot 
do  this  sort  of  thing.  In  them  it  would  be  indecent,  scandalous, 
disgraceful,  an  obvious  "  dodge,"  a  handful  of  rather  dirty  chaff 
with  which  even  the  youngest  bird  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
caught.  But  then  they  have  not  Daemons.  Who  can  hesitate  to 
prefer  a  party  and  a  leader  so  gifted  by  Providence 


THE    ANDES  OF  ECUADOR. 

MR.  WHYMPER  is  certainly  the  most  distinguished  mem'ber 
of  that  singular  institution  the  Alpine  Club,  which,  after 
having  been  the  subject  of  infinite  ridicule,  and  of  no  small  amount 
of  tierce  denunciation  in  this  country,  has  been  imitated  all  over 
Europe.  Amongst  energetic  and  persevering  men,  seeking  dis- 
comfort for  its  own  sake,  he  has  been  the  most  energetic  and  per- 
severing, and  has  sought  discomfort  the  most  successfully.  In  one 
respect  he  stands  alone.  Not  a  few  members  of  the  Club  can  tell  of 
first  ascents ;  but  to  Mr.  Whymper  probably  belongs  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction, not  only  of  having  been  the  first  man  on  certain  peaks,  but 
ths  last  one  also,  as  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  one  will 
wish  to  repeat  some  of  his  expeditious.  Travellers  innumerable 
have  followed  those  who  first  climbed  the  Alpine  summits  ;  but 
the  most  enthusiastic  mountaineers  are  not  likely  to  try  to  scale 
certain  cf  the  Andes  "  polished  off"  by  Mr.  Whymper.  Chimbo- 
razo,  which  he  ascended  twice,  will  probably  not  be  left  in  peace, 
and,  as  he  had  predecessors  on  Cotopaxi,  so  he  will  very  likely 
have  successors ;  but  no  one  is  likely  to  follow  him  on  Sincho- 
lagua,  Cotocachi,  .Inlisana,  Cayambe,  and  Sara-urcu.  Every  one 
will  admire  the  indomitable  energy  which  he  showed  in  his  many 
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expeditions  ;  but,  unless  the  climate  of  Ecuador  changes,  it  is 
not  probable  that  anybody  will  imitate  such  terribly  trying  and 
thankless  work.  Few,  indeed,  would  be  competent  to  do  so. 
An  exceptional  intarest,  therefore,  attaches  to  Mr.  Whympefs 
account  of  his  exploration  in  the  Andes.  He  tells  of  a  country 
very  little  known  to  Englishmen,  and  of  visits  to  places  which 
may  perhaps  be  never  visited  again  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation. 

As  yet  Mr.  "Wliymper's  narrative  of  his  expeditions  Las  ap- 
peared in  a  somewhat  curt  form.  He  has  published  in  various 
numbers  of  the  Alpine  Journal  portions  of  the  diary  which  he  kept 
during  his  travels  in  the  Andes.  The  first  of  these,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  before,  described  the  ascent  of  Chimborazo,  in  which 
the  traveller  and  his  companions  suffered  frightfully  from  the 
jarity  of  the  air  and  encountered  the  greatest  difficulties. 
From  Chimborazo  he  journeyed  to  Machachi,  at  the  foot  of 
Corazon,  nearly  16,000  feet  high,  which  he  ascended.  He 
next  sought  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  loftier  peak  Illiniza, 
but  on  this  he  was  stopped  by  an  ice-wall  after  attaining  the 
ieight  of  17,000  feet.  There  was  no  chance  of  ascending  the 
peak  unless  a  clear  view  of  it  could  be  obtained,  and,  as  owing  to 
the  agreeable  nature  of  the  climate  of  the  Andes,  this  seemed  im- 
possible, Mr.  Whymper  started  for  the  most  eligible  mountain  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  was  the  highly  attractive  volcano 
Cotopaxi.  As  the  summit  had  been  previously  reached,  Mr. 
Whymper  could  not  make  a  tirst  ascent ;  but  he  was  able  to 
make  the  second  ascent  a  remarkable  one ;  for,  with  character- 
istic originality,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  edge  of  the 
crater  of  Ootopaxi  was  just  the  place  to  spend  a  happy  night,  and 
^carried  out  his  idea.  After  camping  on  the  slopes  of  the  mighty 
volcano,  he  reached  the  highest  point  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
pitched  his  tent,  and  enjoyed  the  wonderful  sight  which  the 
■crater  presented  after  dark.  There  was,  of  course,  no  small 
■chance  of  his  being  suflocated  or  crushed  by  red-liot  stones  ;  but 
this  he  apparently  thought  merely  one  of  those  little  risks  which 
are  so  often  attendant  on  true  pleasure.  After  this  expedition 
on  Cotopaxi  Mr.  Whymper  ascended  Sincholagua,  and  then 
■went  to  that  not  very  fascinating  capital  Quito.  After  a 
ishort  stay,  during  which  he  made  the  pleasing  discovery  that 
a  large  portion  of  his  stores  were  putrid,  he  proceeded  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  Antisana,  which  seemingly  was  the  next  on 
bis  list.  In  his  first  attempt  on  it  he  was  foiled,  as  he  had  been  on 
Illiniza,  by  a  huge  ice-wall  ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  soon  tried 
again,  and  after  meeting  with  great  difficulties,  reached  the 
■summit,  which  is  19,335  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  the 
snow  was  falling  heavily  at  the  time  of  the  ascent,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  explorers  would  find  themselves  a  little 
co'.d  on  the  mountaia-top ;  but  this,  marvellous  to  say,  was  not  the 
■case,  as  the  thermometer  ranged  from  44°  to  60°.  With  this  curious 
fact  to  ponder  over,  Mr.  Whymper  returned  to  Quito,  whence  he 
made  his  way  without  difficulty  to  the  summit  of  Pichincha,  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  which  Quito  stands.  This  mountain  had  been 
ascended  before,  but  the  next  two  which  Mr.  Whymper  vanquished 
■were  assuredly  virgin  peaks,  and  in  all  probability  it  had  never 
•occurred  to  any  human  being,  except  Mr.  Whymper,  to  think  for 
an  instant  of  attempting  to  scale  them.  These  were  (Jayarabe  and 
•Sara-urcu,  situated  north  of  Quito,  and  close  to  the  Equator.  Of 
Mr.  Whymper's  account  of  his  ascents  of  them  we  have  spoken 
before.  We  may  recall  the  fact,  however,  that  he  met  with  a 
totally  novel  and  unexpected  difSculty  in  assailing  the  latter 
mountain,  as  he  found  it  very  hard  work  to  reach  the  base,  having 
to  penetrate  through  a  great  dismal  swamp.  With  a  brief  account 
of  his  final  victory  over  this  peak,  Mr.  Whymper's  narrative  came 
for  the  time  to  au  cud,  as  in  the  number  of  the  Alpine  Juuniul 
for  the  last  quarter  of  i88i  nothing  from  him  appeared. 

In  the  tirst  number  for  the  present  year,  which  has  just  been 
published,  he  resumes  his  story,  contributing  moreover  a  most 
striking  woodcut  of  the  top  of  Chimborazo,  which  shows  that 
•the  mighty  summit  for  which  Humboldt  struggled  in  vain  is  of 
•extraordinary  grandeur.  Continuing  his  chronicle  from  the  point 
where  he  stopped,  he  tells  how  he  left  Cayambe,  where  the  in- 
habitants seem  to  have  been  amiably  attentive  in  such  brief  inter- 
vals as  they  could  spare  from  the  business  of  their  lives,  which  is 
cockfightiiig.  The  traveller  journeyed  to  the  town  of  Cotocacbi 
and  thence  to  the  mountain  bearing  the  same  name.  Aided  by  a 
friendly  Ecuadorian,  who  sent  his  Indian  servant  as  a  guide,  he 
made  good  progress  over  its  slopes,  and  pitched  his  camp  at  the 
height  of  14,490  feet.  While  he  and  his  guides  were  engaged  on 
.this  work,  one  of  those  incidents  which  are  so  terribly  trying  to 
travellers  in  primitive  countries  occurred.  Rendered  somewhat 
uncomfortable  by  snow  which  was  falling  and  by  a  high  wind,  the 
Indians  who  were  carrying  the  burdens  suddenly  ran  away  down 
hill,  dropping  their  loads  all  over  the  slopes.  Mr.  Whymper 
must  have  thought  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  how  very  mis- 
leading is  that  old  expression,  the  endurance  of  the  savage." 
Those  who  travel  with  savages  or  semi-savages  too  often  find  to 
their  cost  that  they  have  practically  far  less  endurance  than 
«ivilized  men  ;  for  it  matters  little  whether  a  man  has  the  streno^th 
to  bear  cold  and  hunger,  if  he  has  not  the  courage  to  bear  them. 
Mr.  Whymper  was  tried  much  more  than  his  followers,  as  he  was 
seriously  unwell ;  but,  in  spite  of  suffering,  he  started  next  morning 
and  gained  the  summit  of  Cotocachi  before  noon.  Although  the 
height  was  16,289  't'et,  mosses  were  found  on  the  highest  rocks. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  Mr.  Whymper  went 
down  to  a  farm,  thence  to  the  town  of  Cotocachi,  and  Irom  there 
to  the  town  of  Otovallo,  his  considerate  servants  guarding  against 


his  committing  any  excess  on  the  way  by  stealing  every  drop 
of  his  brandy.  Alter  arriving  at  Otovallo,  he  sent  his  guides,  the 
two  Carrels,  back  to  Quito,  with  orders  to  make  a  careful 
survey  of  the  mountain  Illiniza,  on  which  he  had  been  turned 
back,  and  journeyed  himself  to  Ibarra,  the  most  northern  town  of 
Ecuador,  from  which  place  he  visited  Carranqui,  the  birthplace  of 
Atalhualpa,  whose  tragic  fate  was  one  of  the  many  subjects  with 
which  Lord  Macaulay's  schoolboy  was  familiar.  5lr.  Whymper's 
object  in  going  into  this  district  was  to  examine  some  of  the 
tumuli  with  which  it  abounds.  A  few  of  these  have  been  opened 
by  the  members  of  an  Ecuadorian  Company  which  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  excavations  in  tjiem.  Vv'hen,  however,  the 
members  of  this  body  found  that  there  was  no  hope  of  getting 
any  gold  out  of  them,  they  speedily  gave  up  the  work.  Objects 
of  great  age  in  gold  and  silver,  says  Mr.  Wliymper,  are  now  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with;  but  stone  implements  and  pieces  of 
pottery,  some  of  which  are  probably  of  enormous  age,  are 
common.  Many  specimens  were  brought  as  soon  as  the  natives 
had  grasped  the  fact  that  the  traveller  cared  for  what  they  looked 
upon  as  rubbish.  Mr.  Whymper  would  probably  have  made  a 
collection  of  the  very  highest  interest  had  not  his  investigations 
been  suddenly  stopped.  Now  that  he  had  reached  a  really  rich 
field,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  by  illness.  He  had  sufl'ered 
from  fever  and  other  ailments  and  was  becoming  dangerously 
wealf,  and  as  no  remedies  of  any  kind  were  to  be  found  in  Otovallo, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  for  Quito.  On  his  way 
thither  a  most  annoying  incident  befell  him.  Though  not 
able  to  collect  anything  like  as  much  as  he  wished,  he  had  col- 
lected some  pottery,  whicli  was  packed  up  and  carried  on  the 
back  of  a  baggage  mule.  At  a  bad  part  of  the  road  the  stupid 
animal  slipped,  rolled  some  distance  down  a  slope,  and  then  fell 
over  a  clitf.  Marvellous  to  say,  it  was  very  little  hurt,  but  the 
pottery  of  untold  value  and  antiquity  which  Mr.  Whymper  had 
gone  so  far  to  find  was  hopelessly  smashed.  Owing  to  the  long  delay 
caused  by  this  accident,  Mr.  Whymper  could  not  get  near  shelter 
before  dark,  and  had  to  pass  au  agreeable  night  in  a  muddy  ditch 
12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  may  well  be  believed,  he 
was  in  a  grave  state  of  exhaustion  when  he  reached  Quito,  and  so 
thoroughly  had  his  strength,  which  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  be 
greatly  above  the  average,  been  sapped  by  incessant  exposure  and 
over-exertion,  that  he  had  to  be  under  treatment  for  nearly  hve 
weeks.  When  at  last  he  felt  himself  once  more  competent  to 
fi^ht  his  way  up  the  rugged  slopes  in  the  rain,  mist,  and  snow, 
which  seem  to  be  the  unfailing  delights  of  the  Andes,  he  got  his 
little  forces  together  and  left  Quito,  intending  to  ascend  Illiniza, 
Altar,  and  Carihuairazo,  and  finally  to  make  from  a  new  direction 
a  second  ascent  of  Chimborazo,  over  which  he  achieved  his  tirst 
and  greatest  victory.  How  he  effected  these  ascents  he  proposes 
to  tell  in  a  future  number  of  th.&  Alpine  Journal ;  \)\xi  it  maybe 
gathered  from  what  he  says  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  journey  he 
travelled  with  what  may  be  called  comparative  comfort,  and  was 
not  exposed  to  such  hardships  as  he  had  to  undergo  in  that  part 
of  his  travels  in  the  Andes  which  has  been  described. 

To  understand  how  great  these  hardships  were,  and  how  extra- 
ordinary was  the  energy  shown  by  Mr.  Whymper,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  work  he  undertook  must  be  considered.  The  traveller 
in  wild  countries  usually  ride.f,  and  even  when  riding  commonly 
makes  but  short  stages.  If  obliged  to  go  on  foot,  very  short  are  his 
marches;  but  Mr.  Whymper  had  to  ascend  great  mountains — 
that  is  to  say,  he  had  to  do  the  hardest  possible  physical  work, 
work  which  is  found  trying  by  very  strong  men  in  high  bodily 
condition,  well  nourished  and  able  to  get  comfortable  rest  when- 
ever they  require  it.  Mr.  Whymper  seems  often  to  have  had 
very  poor  food,  and  not  enough  even  of  that,  and  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  or  in  such  agreeable  places  as  the  great 
dismal  swamp,  he  passed  the  most  wretched  nights.  Latterly 
illness  of  a  painful  kind  was  gaining  on  him.  Making  every  allow- 
ance for  what  determination  and  pluck  will  do,  it  must  seem,  to 
any  one  accustomed  to  Alpine  climbing,  astonishing  that  Mr. 
Whymper  should  have  had  the  physical  strength  necessary  for 
what  he  did,  should  have  been  able  by  any  efl'ort  to  drag  himself 
to  the  top  of  mountains  16,000  and  17,000  feet  high.  On  a 
par  with  his  remarkable  endurance  was  his  skill  in  finding  at 
once  the  route  to  a  summit.  Travellers  in  the  Alps  have  had 
every  possible  advantage,  but  in  many  cases  repeated  assaults  have 
been  made  before  a  great  peak  has  been  carried.  Mr.  Whymper, 
with  guides  who  knew  no  more  of  the  country  than  he  did,  with- 
out good  maps,  without  any  one  to  give  him  the  slightest 
hint  of  what  the  upper  snowfields  were  like,  and  impeded,  moreover, 
by  the  frequent  heavy  mists  which  are  the  great  curse  of  the  Andes, 
went  to  the  top  of  Cotopaxi,  Sincholagua,  Corazon,  Cotocachi, 
Cayambe,  and  8ara-uicu.  Ou  Chimborazo  he  took  some  lime, 
and  on  Antisana  he  was  at  first  foiled  ;  but  it  is  truly  marvellous 
that  in  a  country  of  fog  and  rain  he  should  have  made  his  way  so 
rapidly  to  the  summits  of  the  other  mountains.  Of  course  it  may 
be  said  that  the  energy  and  skill  displayed  were  utterly  thrown 
away  on  such  purposeless  work  as  ascending  mountains ;  but. 
without  entering  ou  a  well-worn  question,  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  that  Mr.  bymper  was  exploring  a  highly  interesting  region 
of  parts  of  which  very  little  is  known,  and  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Humboldt  considered  it  worth  his  while  to  make 
a  strenuous  effort  to  ascend  Chimborazo.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  mountaineering,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  gratitied  by 
finding,  from  this  sirikiiig  record,  that  the  old  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  has  led  Euglishiueu  to  so  much  that  is  great  is  still  alive; 
and  very  likely,  whea  a  full  account  of  Mr,  W  liymper's  journey 
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appears,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  -was  anything  but  purposeless,  and 
that  he  has  not  only  shown  wonderful  skill  and  delermiuatiou  ia 
ascendinir  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  but  has  been  able  to  contribute 
to  geographical  aud  other  knowledge. 


THINGS  THAT  A  LADY  WOULD  LIKE  TO  KXOV,'. 

AS  in  the  days  of  our  first  mother  Eve,  woman  is  still  curious ; 
and  the  thing's  that  a  lady  would  lilie  to  know  seem  to 
be  increasing  in  number  ijnd  complexity.  Ladies  already  know 
very  well  what  "  dill'erences"  mean,  not  only  in  the  fiimily  circle, 
but  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  They  are  familiar  with  tangents  and 
contango,  and  some  of  them  have  pushed  their  researches  so  far 
fis  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  odds — a  matter  long  held  by 
some  philosophers  to  lie  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  female 
intelligence.  Examinations  and  emancipation  have  much  to 
answer  for,  aud  most  men  feel  a  becoming  diffidence  on  entering 
into  conversation  with  a  lady  who  may  be  a  "  Higher  Local "  or 
a  "Senior"  student,  aud  who  is  certain  to  be  acquainted  with 
many  things  which  are  to  them  unknown.  The  vastness  and 
depth  of  feminine  science  have  been  almost  painfully  brought  to 
our  liOtice  by  two  stray  copies  of  The  Oxford  Examiner  and 
The  Camhrkhje  Examiner.  Tiiese  periodicals  consist  entirely  of 
questions  set  by  Miss  Swindells,  Wiss  Zimmern,  and  other  ladies 
lor  the  consideration  of  the  educated  fair.  The  riddles  which  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  set  King  Solomon  were  mere  trivial  exercises  of 
fancy  compared  with  the  puzzling  inquiries  of  the  Oxfurcl  and  the 
Cambridge  Examiners.  Solomon,  in  the  old  dnys,  did  not  "give 
it  up,"  but  oil'ered  correct  replies  to  the  Sheba  examiner,  one  of 
the  most  advanced  women  of  her  time.  But  a  respectably  edu- 
cated man  cannot  face  Miss  Swindells  as  Solomon  i'aced  the  Queen 
of  Sheba.  We  do  not  suppose  that  most  members  of  the  lioyal 
Societjr,  .still  less  of  Parliament,  could  "pass"  the  examinations 
set  for  inquiring  ladies.  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  with 
"  Religious  Knowledge."  Here  is  a  piece  of  religious  knowledge 
•which,  we  trust,  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  people  who  wish  to 
live  good  lives.  "  How  was  Joram  related  to  Ahaziah  ?  "  "We  give 
it  up.  The  undergraduate  warily  declined  to  answer  a  question  about 
Saul,  though  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  truth,  because  "it 
■was  a  way  examiners  had  of  getting  into  /uW/s."  So  he  refused  to 
advance  in  that  direction.  Queries  about  the  relation  of  .Joram 
to  Ahaziah,  questions  going  deep  "  into  Kings,"  are  mere 
"  dwellers  on  the  threshold,"  as  Lord  Lytton  would  have  said  to 
The  Cambridge  Examiner.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  s:iy  where 
Jericho  was,  and  "  with  what  events  connected,  '  though  the  events 
are  certainly  rather  numerous,  from  the  days  of  I  Jahab  to  those  of 
a  travelling  man — "  and  thieves  sprang  up  and  choked  hiiu."  But 
The  Camhridijc  Examiner  chielly  hankers  after  the  fullest  light  on 
the  career  of  Ahaziah.  "  Relate  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  death  of  Ahaziah  ?  "  And  then  we  are  invited  to  discuss  the 
Beccadilloes  of  this  lamented  monarch.  I'e  inortuis  nil  nisi  bonum 
is  clearly  not  the  motto  of  The  Cumbrideje  Examiner.  Tlie  Oxford 
Examiner  is  also  interested,  but  in  a  more  chivalrous  spirit,  in 
the  "  last  illness  and  death  of  Ahaziah."  Nothing  is  aslo'd  about 
his  sins,  which  probably  were  not  unlike  those  of  most  monarchs. 
It  is  ditBcult,  as  Marcus  Aurelius  says,  to  lead  the  truly  virtuous 
life  in  a  palace.  Tlie  Oxford  Examiner  rather  unreasonably  asks 
young  ladies  to  correct  either  the  grammatical  or  historical  defects 
in  the  statement,  "  And  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning, 
behold  they  were  all  dead  corpses."  Vest  lit  le  miracle,  as  Joab  says 
in  a  play  of  Voltaire's,  and  we  do  not  approve  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  suggests  scepticism  to  ladies.  The  Camhridi/e  Examiner  is 
much  more  orthodox,  unless  indeed  there  is  a  satisfactory  reply  to 
the  difficulty  about  the  dead  corpses  rising  early  in  the  morning. 
But  why  suggest  difficulties? 

Tlie  Uanihridiie  Examiner  expects  a  lady  to  know,  or  to  find  out, 
why  Poyning's  law  was  passed  in  Ireland.  This  is  a  hard  ques- 
tion. It  is  much  more  easy  to  "  indicate,"  at  least  in  the  manner 
of  Herodotus,  "  a  contrast  between  Europe  and  Africa  in  as  many 
respects  as  possible."  Herodotus  indicates  a  great  many  respects  in 
some  chapters  of  his  book  on  Egypt,  and  more  may  be  found.  The 
Africans  are  black.  The  Europeans  are  white.  Aiiicaus  worship 
Muiubo  Jumbo  ;  we  do  not.  Youngest  sons,  ia  Zululand,  are  heirs, 
and  extremely  eligible.  In  Europe  the  reverse  is  the  case.  African 
kings  succeed'  on  the  mother's  side;  the  European  custom  is  quite 
contrary.  Zulu  girls  choose  their  husbands.  In  Europe  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  men  choose  their  wives.  In  Africa  missionaries  sell 
rum  and  gunpowder.  In  Europe  they  object  to  the  use  of  both 
commodities.  Aliica  produces  diamonds;  Europe  wears  them. 
As  far  as  this  question  goes,  we  feel  pretty  certain  that  we  could 
cope  with  Tlie  Cambridge  Examiner.  It  is  a  dillerent  thing  when 
we  are  asked  (if  "  Senior  '')  to  "  give  a  short  account  of  the  coming 
of  the  English,  and  describe  any  institutions  which  they  brought 
with  them."  Perhaps  they  brought  "  Borough  English,"  but  we 
understand  that  Mr.  Elton  holds  a  dillerent  opinion.  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  says  they  brought  tattooing  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Green  agrees  with  him.  A  lady  might  possibly  confound  tattoo- 
ing with  "  the  Mark,"  but  this  would,  almost  certainly,  be  a 
blunder,  though  a  natural  and  perhaps  excusable  one.  The 
Shakspearian  questions  we  leave  to  the  Shakspeare  Society ;  only 
observing,  with  regret,  that  no  paper  is  set  in  Mr.  Browning's 
■works.  Yet  it  is  admitted  by  the  Browning-  Society  that  few 
students  could  "  door  a  paper  "  out  of  Eijine  at  the  Eair, 
■which  appears  to  be  the  poet's  masterpiece,  and   even  more 


excellent,  for  purposes  of  examinations,  than  Sordello.  In  a 
spirit  of  somewhat  personal  inquiry.  The  Oxford  Exa7niner  says 
"  Define  bore,"  and  asks  "  What  kind  of  county  is  Hampshire?" 
"  What  kind  of  county  ?  "  is  a  vague  question.  The  society  is 
most  respectable,  and  the  names  of  Longman  and  Ridley  are 
known  wherever  county  cricket  is  played.  "  How  would  you 
describe  Dorset  ?  ''  perseveres  'The  Oxford  Examiner,  and  asks — 
asks  Senior  pupils — "lu  what  way  is  Cornwall  interesting  ?  "  It 
depends  a  good  deal,  of  course,  on  what  The  Oxford  Examiner 
ccnsiders  interesting.  The  scenery  is  reckoned  line  and  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  mentioned  Tintagel.  The  Oxford  Examiner  also 
wants  to  know  whence  we  get  alpaca,  vanilla,  petroleum,  porcelain, 
tobacco,  and  train  oil.  Still  cleaving  to  what  is  personal,  The 
Oxford  Examiner  asks,  "  How  do  you  interpret  the  paper  on 
female  vanity  ?  "  Probablv  not  many  general  readers  could  answer 
this  question — "  '  Yes,'  said  he, '  my  dear,  and  the  next  post  brought 
us  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Almanza.'  Where  does  this  passage 
occur,  and  to  what  does  it  allude  ?  "  Here  is  a  very  mysterious 
question  from  The  Cambridge  Examiner,  a  question  which,  we 
sincerely  believe,  would  puzzle  the  wisest  of  mortals,  and  yet  it  is 
addressed  to  Junior  students.  "  What  was  the  French  Directory  ? 
When  did  it  come  into  power?  Give  a  short  account  of  Mme. 
de  Stael,  and  mention  any  other  of  her  writings."  Any  other  of 
her  writings  !  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  author  of  the  question 
regards  "the  French  Directory"  as  a  kind  of  parallel  to  the 
London  Director!/ — a  book  full  of  names  and  addresses  compiled 
by  the  industry  of  iliue.  de  Stael  ?  Only  thus  Cijp  sense  be  made 
of  the  query,  and  even  this  is  perplexed  by  the  question  "  When 
did  it  come  into  power  ? ''  We  shall  never  know  how  many  young 
ladies  will  be  deluded  by  The  Cambridge  Examiner  into  the  belief 
that  the  author  of  Corinne  was  the  Bottin  of  her  period. 

By  the  papers  set  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Greek,  and  Latin  and 
English  literature,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  ladies  who 
attempt  examinations  know  more  of  their  own  language  in 
its  earlier  stages  than  of  dead  tongues,  and  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  Algebra  and  Euclid  are  much  the  same  everywhere ;  but 
the  questions  in  science  enable  man  to  gauge  his  own  ignor- 
ance, and  to  appreciate  the  learning  of  modern  woman.  "  State, 
with  reference  to  examples,  the  simplest  modes  in  which  cell-union 
occurs,  explaiuiiig  in  what  way  the  union  is  eil'ected."  "  That  is 
the  sort  of  question  which  ploughs  a  fellow,"  to  quote  a  common- 
place of  the  schools.  Here,  again,  is  a  question  which  might  be 
treated  in  very  various  ways.  "  Describe  the  most  simple  animal 
which  you  know  to  exist.  How  could  you  prove  that  it  is  not  a 
plant?"  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  regards  the  donkey,  the 
goose,  and  the  "  silly  sheep  "  as  the  simplest  animals  known  to  exist ; 
but  many  ladies  liave  been  heard  to  declare,  as  the  result  of  their  own 
personal  experience,  that  man  really  holds  this  interesting  position^ 
As  to  knowing  when  a  thing  is  or  is  not  "  a  plant,"  that  depends 
on  native  acuteness,  combined  with  acquaintance  with  worldly 
stratagems.  In  the  field  of  science  Prolessor  Huxley  used,  we 
believe,  to  regard  Bathybius  as  the  simplest  animal.  But  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Cooke,  of  Boston,  explained  that  Ba/h>/bius  was  derived  from 
two  Greek  words — Bathus,  deep,  and  bios,  the  sea.  lie  went  on  to 
demonstrate  that  Bathijbius  himself  was  "  a  plant,"  in  the  colloquial 
or  slang  sense  of  the  word,  which  so  curiously  employs  "  plant  "  and 
'■  kid  "  as  synonymous  terms.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  the  vagaries 
of  slang  and  of  scientific  terminology ;  but,  if  these  remarks 
throw  any  light  on  the  nature  of  the  simplest  known  auimal,  we 
have  not  written  in  vain.  It  is  much  more  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  say  what  is  understood  by  "  undifferentiated  proto- 
plasm." It  sounds  rather  like  the  prima  materics  of  the  alche- 
mists. Students  of  alchemy  (like  "  plain  astrology  of  three 
dimensions". — this  branch  of  learning  is  neglected  by  The 
Cambridge  Examiner)  will  remember  that  the  old  alchemical  books 
start  from  p-f'/Jia  matcries.  He  who  would  procure  the  philo- 
sopher's stone  is  usually  told  lirst  to  get  some  prima  materies,  and 
put  that  in  his  crucible  before  going  any  further.  But  the  old 
books  never  told  us  where  prtma  materies  might  be  obtained. 
"  Undifferentiated  protoplasm "  ought  to  be  almost  as  rare  an 
article  ;  but  these  amazuig  young  ladies  se'jm  to  know  all  about  it; 
also  about  "  silicious  skeletons."  They  are  equal  to  the  fair  one 
commemorated  by  Mr.  Bret  Ilarte : — 

Yon  wished — 1  remember  it  well, 

Ami  esteemed  you  tlio  more  lor  tlie  wish — 

For  a  perfect  cystedian  shell, 
And  a  whole  holocephalic  lish. 

This  seems  simpler  and  more  practical — "  How  do  we  know  that 
chalk  was  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ?  "  But  do  we  kno^w 
it?  The  Oxford  Examiner  has  a  ciixestion — wo  trust  there  is  no 
impropriety  in  mentioning  it— which  is  to  be  attempted  by  women 
only.  "  Write  the  life-history  of  an  Equisetum."  Have  all 
Equiseta  the  same  life-history  ?  Are  none  ever  blighted  things, 
with  a  history,  which,  as  M.  Daudet  says  of  so  many  of  bis  fellow- 
creatures,  can  only  be  written  by  the  novelist  ?  Here  is  a  far  more 
practical  inquiry.  "  What  would  be  the  effects  of  feeding  a  dvg 
{a)  entirely  on  meat;  (6)  entirely  on  fatty  and  starchy  foodj 
(e)  on  a  mixture  of  proteid,  fat,  and  starch  ?  "  We  know,  only  too 
well,  the  elfects  of  feeding  a  dog  too  much  on  meat.  But  how 
few  of  us  have  tried  him  with  proteid,  fat, and  starch !  Probably 
he  would  decline  to  look  at  the  proteid  and  the  starch  and  reserve 
himself  for  the  fat.  But  these  inquiries  cannot  puzzle  ladies 
who  know  all  about  "  ha3maglobiu,"  '•  oxyhajmaglobiu,''  "  reduced 
hajinaglobin,"  and  "  carbonic  oxide  haemaglobin."  We  end  with 
another  practical  inquiry—"  What  are  the  dillerent  kinds  of  pim» 
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ishment  which  generally  fail  to  iafliience  the  minds  of  pupils?  " 
t    No  one  can  really  answer  this  who  has  not  tried  inflicting  a  good 

many  kinds  of  punishment.    Remembering  this,  and  reflecting  on 

the  vastness  of  modern  maidens'  lore,  we  are  no  longer  surprised  at 
'    the  awe  and  dread  with  which  young  men  so  often  regard  ladies 

of  learning. 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  COMTIST  FAITH. 

MR.  EDMUND  GURNEY  has  contributed,  und§r  a  somewhat 
obscure  title,  a  paper  to  Fraser's  Ma(jazine  which  contains  in 
fact  a  very  acute  analysis  of  the  claims  of  Oomtism,  as  a  religion, 
when  tested  by  its  own  ideal.  We  say  advisedly,  as  a  religion,  for  with 
the  Positivist  philosophy  as  such  we  are  not  now  concerned,  still 
less  with  the  abstract  argument  for  or  against  Agnosticism,  with 
which,  under  its  purely  negative  aspect,  Oomtism  might  perhaps  be 
popularly  identitied.  But  Oomtism,  it  must,  be  remembered, 
professes,  alike  by  the  mouth  of  its  founder  and  of  his  leading  ex- 
ponents, in  this  country  as  elsewhere,  to  be  not  simply  a  philosophy 
but  a  faith  and  a  life,  destined  to  supersede  the  eflete  religions 
of  mediaeval  or  modern  Europe  which  are  already  crumbling  to 
decay,  and  more  than  adequate  to  supply  their  place  for  the  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  It  is  a  creed,  a  law,  a  discipline,  a  devotion 
more  engaging  and  efl'ective  far  than  the  obsolete  revelations 
of  Sinai  or  Tabor ;  in  one  wurd  it  is  a  religion,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  possessing  all  the  claims  on  the  faith,  reverence, 
directions,  and  obedience  of  mankind  which  that  high  name  im- 
ports. It  is  this,  or  it  is  notliing.  And  to  the  challenge  thus 
put  forward,  with  no  mean  ability  and  in  no  faltering  tones,  though 
by  a  band  of  apostles  so  select  that  they  may  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  it  has  been  usual  to  reply  by  urging  the 
counter  claims  of  existing  beliefs,  Christian  or  at  least  theistic. 
The  religion  of  Humanity  has  been  assailed,  as  Mr.  Gurney  ob- 
serves, from  the  standpoint  of  the  religions  it  aspires  to  supplant ; 
the  stress  has  been  chiefly  laid  "  on  the  things  that  ivould  be  taken 
moay  " — on  the  loss  of  all  higher  ideals,  on  the  collapse  of  moral 
sanctions,  involved  in  the  downfall  of  supernatural  religion,  ile 
does  not  say,  and  still  less  are  we  saying  here,  that  this  line  of 
argument  is  illegitimate  or  inconclusive,  but  he  justly  insists  that 
there  is  room  for  another  also,  which  should  have,  both  for  the 
Comtist  and  the  Christian,  an  interest  and  value  of  its  own.  Both 
alike  are  interested,  though  for  diti'erent  reasons,  in  giving  its  due 
weight  to  "  an  Agnostic's  quarrel  with  the  new  religion."  Chris- 
tians will  of  course  maintain  that  they  have  themselves  a  surer 
ground  to  rest  upon,  in  their  own  faith ;  but  still  an  ai-yumentum 
ad  hominem  has  its  uses,  and  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  show 
that  the  Comtist  may,  so  to  speak,  be  hoist  with  his  own  petard. 
■On  the  other  hand  it  certainly  behoves  Comtists  to  consider  the 
case  of  those  who  not  only  share  their  ideas  but  regard  their 
^ipreme  ideal  of  conduct  as  the  true  one  and  as  not  unlikely  to 
be  some  day  generally  acknowledged,  but  who  yet  difler 
entirely  from  them  in  the  feelings  with  which  they  contem- 
plate the  ultimate  result.  For  this  ditl'erence  of  view  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  claims  and  prospects  of  the  Comtist  religion,  and 
bence  "  it  becomes  imperative  lor  the  Positivist  to  prove,  not  the 
practical  or  logical  failure  of  other  religions,  nor  the  possibility 
that  men  may  be  brought  on  human  grounds  to  conform  to  the 
highest  standard  of  duty,  but  that  his  own  particular  taste  and 
temperament  are  likely  to  be  the  prevailing  ones  of  the  future.  ' 
Here  then  is  the  point  at  which  Mr.  C'urney  joins  issue  with  the 
Comtists,  of  whom  he  fairly  enough  takes  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
as  the  representative  spokesman.  What  his  own  views  may  be 
does  not  clearly  appear  from  his  paper,  nor  does  it  matter  to  the 
argument ;  he  assumes,  for  the  nonce  at  all  events,  the  position  of 
an  Agnostic  who  sympathizes  to  a  great  extent  with  the  Comtist 
ideal,  and  goes  much  further  certainly  than  most  people  who  are 
not  Comtists  would  be  prepared  to  go,  in  believing  that  it  may 
some  day  be  actually  realized  ;  but  he  does  not  therefore  find  him- 
self any  the  better  able  to  look  for  strength  or  consolation  to  the 
proffered  aid  of  the  Comtist  religion. 

What  his  main  charge  comes  to — and  it  is  a  very  serious  one 
indeed  against  a  system  which  expressly  claims,  in  contrast  to  all 
other  religious  systems,  to  be  based  on  positive  evidence — is  that  it 
denies  or  ignores  fundamental  facts  of  human  nature  and  life.  The 
Positivist  view  of  life,  he  complains,  "  is  a  picture  of  a  huge 
pageant,"  as  it  might  appear  to  a  dweller  in  Mars,  not  "  the  vie'\v 
which  an  actual  human  tramper  in  the  pageant  might  take  of 
himself  and  his  fellows  ;"  whereas  it  is  essential  for  the  purpose 
that  the  picture  should  be  a  faithful  and  complete  one,  including 
the  darker  as  well  as  the  brighter  shades  of"  life.  But  on  the 
contrary  "  the  darker  and  more  unshareable  side  of  individual 
experience  is  altogether  omitted  from  Mr.  Harrison's  picture." 
He  himself  admits  and  indeed  insists  that  his  creed  is  bound  to 
explain  whatever  really  belongs  to  man,  as  man,  "  to  supply  a  key 
to  man's  whole  life,  coiiiplete  being,  entire  history,"  and  yet,  when 
it  comes  to  the  point,  we  find  that  "  the  words  jjain  and  (jrief  are 
7\ot  once  to  be  found  in  his  exposition."  How  is  this  consistent 
with  facts  ?  — 

Is  it  then  not  .1  common  and  wide  truth  that  suffering  exists  ?  that  it 
has  even  been  a  question  whether  it  be  not  the  preduniiiiant  condition '?  .at 
any  rate,  that  many  do  sutler  terribly  and  hideau.-.ly  and  in  utterlv'un- 
preventable  ways,  while  to  niauy  more  life  is  a  long"  and  weary  burden  ? 
One  is  ashamed  of  writing  down  such  platitudes,  but  it  is  Mr.  Harrison 
not  I,  who  is  responsible  tor  them.  If  a  physiologist  lavs  down  that  ttie' 
food  we  swaUow  is  the  sole  basis  of  bodily  existence,  and  forgets  to  include 


the  air  we  breathe,  is  his  doctrine  to  be  left  to  stand  because  the  correct  ioa 
is  a  jilatitude '{  Yet  such  is  exactly  the  position  of  one  who  analyses  life 
into  duty  and  pleasure,  and  forgets  pain. 

And  what  makes  this  omission  so  fatal  is  that  it  directly  concerns 
those  emotions  which  Mr.  Harrison  has  emphasized  as  essential  to 
religion.  "  To  have  religion  in  any  true  sense,"  he  says,  "  is  to 
have  peace."  It  is  not  enough  therefore  to  admit  that  the  highest 
standard  of  conduct  may  be  reached,  not  only  by  individuals  but 
by  the  race  generally,  ou  Comtist  principles,  and  without  the  aids 
or  sanctions  of  a  supernatural  creed  ;  this  his  critic  appears  to  think 
qiute  possible,  although  "  it  is  immeasurably  harder  to  exemplify 
the  thoroughly  altruistic  ideal  for  a  week  than  to  lead  a  forlorn 
hope."  But  even  assuming — and  to  ordinary  minds  it  will  seem 
a  tolerably  bold  assumption — that  this  ideal  has  been  attained, 
and  that  we  are  already  gazing  from  the  Comtist  Pisgah  on  the  pro- 
mised land,  "  there  is  still  too  much  gall  and  wormwood  mingling 
with  the  milk  and  honey  for  us  to  regard  it  with  gladness,  let 
alone  rapture."  If  we  assume  still  further  that  the  lives  of  the 
great  majority  will  be  happy,  we  cannot  balance  the  happiness  of 
the  many  against  the  unhappiness  of  the  few  ;  but  in  truth  such  a 
supposition  is  more  than  gratuitous.  "  Enough  suffering  will 
always  remain  to  make  the  question  of  the  desirability,  on  purely 
mundane  grounds,  of  their  sojourn  on  earth  a  question  which 
numbers  will  answer,  or  will  feel  that  others  must  answer,  in  the 
negative."  To  take  but  two  examples  of  the  sharper  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  bodily  sutt'ering  and  bereavement  must  always  continue  to 
desolate  men's  lives,  even  though  the  extent  of  the  former  should 
be  somewhat  curtailed  in  the  future  through  the  advance  of 
science.  Moreover,  if  we  granted  for  argument's  sake  the  very 
utmost  that  its  most  enthusiastic  prophets  have  ever  ventured  to 
arrogate  for  the  coming  age,  "  the  future  is  no  more  real  than 
the  present  and  the  past.  Even  the  capital  H  loses  its  glamour  if 
'"the  glorious  destiny  of  Humanity'  is  merely  to  mean  the 
superior  good  fortune  of  some  distant  generations,  which  will  be 
no  more  living  bits  of  Humanity  then  than  we  are  now."  It 
would  hardly  be  a  ground  for  lofty  and  unselfish  exultation  on 
their  part  that  they  had  been  lucky  enough  to  come  at  the  end  of 
the  chain  when  the  worst  part  was  over.  And  ic  is  rather  too 
much  to  ask  us  to  forget  our  own  troubles  in  rapturous  prospective 
sympathy  with  those  whose  only  attitude  towards  others  is  to  be 
gladness  at  their  own  immunity.  Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  urge 
that,  if  the  sufferings  of  humanity  are  so  irremediable,  that  is  all 
the  stronger  reason  for  doing  our  best  to  diminish  them,  even 
supposing  such  a  plea  were  not  just  as  available  in  the  mouth  of 
a  Christian  as  of  a  Comtist.  It  is  precisely  the  mode  of  con- 
templating our  life  and  our  race  that  makes  so  vital  a  part  of  IMr. 
Harrison's  religious  ideal ;  the  question  is  whether  a  life  which 
must  always  to  multitudes  of  those  who  share  it  be  so  very  far 
from  a  scene  of  peace  and  comfort  can  be  regarded  with  that  con- 
tented rapture  which  alone  would  constitute  service  to  it  in  his 
sense  religious. 

And  here  Mr.  Gurney  proceeds  to  argue  with  obvious  force  that; 
in  proportion  as  the  Comtist  ideal  of  conduct  is  more  fully  realized, 
the  sorrows  of  life  must  inevitably  be  intensifled  instead  of  being 
lessened  ;  "  a  deeper  sense  of  irremediable  suffering  will  itself  be  a 
very  notable  element  in  that  increasing  social  sentiment."  The 
soothing  power  of  sympathj^  and  the  consequent  duty  of  culti- 
vating that  attitude  of  mind  will  be  more  keenly  realized,  for  if 
suffering  be  to  those  who  are  enduring  it  the  most  real  of  all 
realities,  it  would  ill  accord  with  the  idea  of  the  closer  unity  oi 
the  social  organism  to  refuse  to  dwell  under  the  shadow  of  that 
fact,  merely  because  it  is  a  shadow.  Nor  is  it  clear  thatin  the  im- 
possible contingency,  which  Comtists  seem  to  anticipate,  of  our  get- 
ting rid  of  the  shadows  altogether,  human  life  would  not  rather  be 
degraded  than  ennobled  by  the  change;  "elimination  of  the 
sulferings  of  life  would  at  any  rate  mean  elimination  of  its 
heroisms."  But  for  all  those,  however  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Harrison's  theory,  who  cannot  help  feeling  as  they  look  into  the 
future  "  that  Man  still  means  men,"  and  that  the  future  cannot 
annul  the  past,  and  is  itself  too  perplexed  and  discordant  an  ail'aii' 
for  exultation  or  even  for  peace,  any  such  anticipation  must 
appear  simply  chimerical. 

The  positivist  r('Ii.:;"ion  is  "  to  explain  man  to  himself."  The  positivist, 
then,  is  able  to  imagine  that  the  time  will  come  when  a  man  will  never,  iu 
sudden  Hashts,  see  himself,  and  his  brief  hold  on  lii'c,  and  his  relations  to 
existence  outside  liim,  as  an  inscrutable  riddle  ;  a  time  when  the  '•  abysmal 
deeps  of  personality  "  will  be  wholly  filled  up;  a  time  when  men  wiil  be 
insensible  to  the  irony  of  atVections  and  devotions  spreading  aud  deepening  up 
to  the  blighting  and  clipping  point;  of"  Humanity  overflowing  the  individual 
as  the  ocean  does  a  cup,"  till  the  cup  happens  one  day  to  turn  upside  down  ; 
of  the  voice  of  conscience  speaking  in  tones  whose  depth  and  urgency  seem 
often  a  mockery  of  their  contents  ;  of  the  Goddess  in  whose  path  "  flowers 
laugh  "  and  "  fragrance  treads  "  crushing  worshippers  beneath  her  chariot- 
wheels  ;  of  the  sense  of  inliuite  import  in  life,  to  be  found  (we  are  told) 
by  each  in  the  mere  multitude  of  lives  stunted  and  limited  like  his  own. 
And  again  wo  may  ask  Mr.  Harrison  to  tell  us  why  individuals  of  the 
future  will  not  be  oppressed  with  these  things,  and  oppressed  iu  sfl-.h 
measure  as  to  make  his  religious  ardour  of  acquiescence  quite  impossible  to 
them,  ill  face  of  the  fact  that  individuals  of  the  present,  whose  views  both 
of  facts  and  duties  entirely  concur  with  his  own,  are  so  oppressed.  Ho 
cannot  represent  such  feelings  as  inimical  to  human  relations.  So  far  from 
there  being  anythiug  anti-social  in  them,  their  natural  anil  direct  tendency 
is  to  drive  the  individual  into  silencing,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  importunate 
questions  where  his  own  voice  echoes  in  a  lonely  void,  by  opening  wide 
every  ]iossible  inlet  and  outlet  of  sympathy.  On  what  'symptom,  then, 
would  ilr.  Harrison  rest  his  prognosis  ? 

We  said  at  the  beginning  thatit  was  not  from  any  external  stand- 
point, theological  or  ethical,  that  Mv.  Gurney  had  undertaken  his 
criticism  ;  his  object  is  to  test  the  consistency  of  the  Comtist  creed 
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ab  intra,  and  to  that  pro^j^rarame  he  has  throuprhout  strictly  confined 
himself.  But  that  does  not  prevent  his  noticing-  in  conclusion  Mr. 
Harrison's  contemptuous  dismissal  ofwhat  he  calls"  Nephelo-theists," 
■who  are  bidden  to  remember  that  "  A  grand  Perhaps  is  not  God," 
but  a  mere  "  bottom  of  a  privi-i  speculation  "  with  no  practical 
relation  to  conduct.  Wo  may  allow  that  a  vague  "  perhaps"  is  i 
not  a  very  potent  moral  lever,  but  Mr.  Harrison  is  in  truth  arguinfr  i 
that  th'i  intuitions  of  an  external  Providence  and  a  future  life  have 
DO  value  because  they  do  not  i-ivolve  the  facts  and  instincts  of 
social  duty;  and  his  critic  fairly  rejoins  that  this  is  much  like 
saving  that  a  prisoner's  hope  of  early  release  has  uo  brightening 
intluence  on  him  because  he  can  pick  as  much  oakuiu  without  it. 
The  question  moreover  in  this  connexion  is  one  of  facts.  Mr. 
Harrison  considers  these  intuitions"  nebulous,"  but  he  has  to  show 
that  they  are  also  n  o  ibund.  Granting,  what  he  would  of  course 
himself  contend,  that  they  can  never  be  proved,  he  must  allow 
that  they  cannot  be  disproved,  and,  this  being  so,  the  psychological 
fact  hdlds  good  that,  whether  justilied  or  not,  they  are  capable  of 
exercising  a  pervading  and  permanent  influence  over  the  mind 
which  experience  has  not  yet  shown  to  belong  to  the  more 
imnosing  idea  of  Humanity.  It  remains  for  Mr.  Harrison  to  prove, 
what  is  essential  to  his  scheme,  that  the  intuitions  he  so  scorn- 
fully puts  aside  bear  the  germ  cf  their  own  decay ;  but  the 
proof  has  not  been  given.  "  As  the  spread  of  science  supplies  no 
direct,  so  the  spread  of  social  morality  supplies  no  indirect,  argu- 
ment for  the  probable  extinction  of  an  attitude  of  mind  which  is 
ecjually  compatible  with  both.  ' 


SWINDLING  A.S  A  FIXE  ART. 

7"ITII  the  fact  before  one's  eyes  that  the  simple  and  old-fashioned 
fraudulent  device  known  as  '•  the  confidence  trick  "continues 
to  turn  up  with  frequency  and  regularity  in  police  courts,  one  need 
not  perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  success  of  any  fraud  that  is  set 
about  with  a  sufficiency  of  daring  and  impudence.  Indeed  the 
principle  of  all  frauds  of  a  certain  kind  is  radically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  confidence  trick,  and  in  different  circumstances  Balsamo 
himself  might  have  been  a  mute  inglorious  manipulator  of  the  gubelets 
and  inuscades,  or  whatever  in  his  days  may  have  been  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  conhdence  trick.  Fortunately  it  is  comparatively 
•seldom  th;it  the  Master  Thief  of  the  folk  tales  makes  his  appearance 
amongst  us,  and  that  frauds  on  so  large  a  scale  as  those  imputed 
to  the  Miss  Fearneaux  whose  doings  have  lately  attracted  so  much 
attention  are  attempted  or  at  any  rate  successfully  managed.  It 
is  alleged  against  Miss  Fearneaux  that  she  has  swindled  people 
right  and  loft,  ruined  several  men,  and  driven  two  women  into 
lunatic  asylums  by  a  series  of  deceptions  which,  on  the  face  of  the 
evidence  hitherto  brought  forward,  would  seem  to  have  demanded 
considerable  ingenuity  ua  the  part  of  the  person  practising  them. 
Supposing  that  the  charges  are  well  founded,  it  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  the  skill  of  the  operator  was  in  proportion  to 
the  credulity  of  the  victims.  Lying,  lying,  and  again  lying,  is  the 
education  code  of  swindlers  on  a  large  as  on  a  small  scale,  and  no 
amount  of  warning  or  experience  seems  to  have  any  perceptible 
effect  on  the  numbers  of  the  army  of  dupes.  In  the  present  case 
it  is  the  theoiT  of  the  prosecution  that  lying  pure  and  simple  was 
mixed  up  with  personation,  and  in  that  respect  only  would  it 
differ  from  many  cases  which  have  gone  before  and  many  cases 
which  will  probably  come  after  it.  Miss  Fearneaux,  according  to 
the  story  hitherto  told,  was  in  the  habit  of  assuming  various  per- 
sonalities, male  and  female,  and  chiefly  that  of  a  person  whose 
death  was  announced  some  years  ago.  She,  however,  had  an 
explanation  to  account  for  the  falsity  of  the  announcement,  and  a 
long  story  about  confiscated  estates  which  were  about  to  be 
restored,  and  in  the  restoration  of  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  other  eminent  personages  were  interesting  themselves.  The 
amazing  part  of  the  story  is  that  many  people  who  ought,  one  would 
think,  to  have  known  belter  were  completely  taken  in  by  it.  Its 
very  absurdity,  however,  may  explain  this  to  some  extent.  It  is 
not  811  uncommon  attitude  of  mind  in  which  people  say  to  them- 
selves, "  This  is  so  grossly  improbable  that  it  must  be  true."  If 
the  same  people  were  to  read  in  a  novel  the  account  of  the  very 
deception  by  which  they  are  being  taken  in,  they  would  very 
likely  declaim  against  tne  author's  complete  want  of  verisimili- 
tude ;  and  yet  they  swallow  eageily  in  practice  what  they  would 
indignantly  reject  in  theory.  Those  who  remember  the  extra- 
ordinary revelations  made  in  the  case  of  a  certain  professor  of 
"  Spiritualism  "  at  Iluddersheld  some  few  years  ago  will  hud  in 
them  ail  apt  illustration  of  what  we  have  just  advanced.  So 
also  in  the  more  dithcidt  art  of  conjuring  reckless  audacity 
is  not  infrequently  employed,  and  employed  with  success, 
when  more  delicate  means  might  possibly  lail.  Aud  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  when  people  have  once  begun  to  give  their  faith  to 
anything  abnormal  and  marvellous,  there  is  nothing  they  resent  so 
much  as  the  suggestion  ti  at  they  may  be  mistaken  ;  and  their  cre- 
dulity actually  increases  i.i  proportion  to  the  improbability  of  the 
things  put  btfore  them.  V^  e  lemember  oi:ce  being  eugi'.ged  in  a 
"clairvoyant"  myttihcation,  for  which  three  or  four  more  or  less 
elaborate  systems  of  comuiunicaliou  had  been  invented  and  learnt 
by  the  people  concerned.  After  the  first  minute  or  two,  it  became 
unnecessary  to  use  any  of  them,  as  the  audience  openly  named  and 
described  all  the  articles  which  they  produced,  forgetful  of  the  tact 
that  the  "clairvoyant"  might  possibly  be  listening  to  them. 
Another  motive  which  would  seeui  to  have  been  skilfully  worked 


upon  in  the  case  to  which  we  have  referred  is  that  kind  of  false 
philanthropy  which  is  a  mask  half-unconsciously  assumed  for 
selfishness  and  avarice.  There  are  plenty  of  instances  of  an  im- 
postor persuading  his  dupes  that  they  are  exercising  a  laudable  and 
disinterested  benevolence  in  supplying  him  with  money,  while,  ia 
truth,  they  are  urged  by  a  love  of  the  marvellous  and  of  notoriety^ 
and  by  the  hope  of  future  gain  and  fame.  And  when  they  have 
once  begun  to  give  money,  they  go  on  giving  more  and  more,  much 
as  the  girl  in  the  German  story  rolled  all  the  cheeses  down-hill 
to  catch  the  one  that  had  first  slipped  away.  As  the  particular 
case  which  has  suggested  these  remarks  is  still  undecided,  it- 
would  be  o\xt  of  place  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to  its  probable 
result. 

A  case,  Hodges  v.  Chanot,  at  once  more  entertaining  aud 
instructive  in  its  way  of  the  art  of  deception  was  heard  last 
week  at  Nisi  Prius  belore  Mr.  Justice  Field  and  a  common  jury. 
This,  to  quote  one  of  the  reports,  "  was  an  action  to  recover  55/., 
the  amount  paid  for  a  violin  on  the  alleged  misrepresentation  that 
it  was  by  Carlo  Bergonzi.  The  defendant  denied  the  warranty." 
The  plaintiff',  like  Jarno,  in  the  English  libretto  of  Mignon,  "  who 
combines  the  avocation  of  mountebank  with  that  of  gipsy,"  com- 
bined "the  avocation"  of  a  commercial  clerk  with  that  of  a 
private  dealer  in  violins  ;  and  in  his  latter  "  avocation  "  he  called 
at  the  defendant's  shop,  and  was  shown  a  violin  which  was  at 
first  priced  at  150/.,  but  which  he  finally  bought  ipr  55/.,  "  on  the 
representation  by  the  defendant  that  it  was  by  Carlo  Bergonzi,, 
the  instrument  having  pasted  on  it  a  label  '  Carlo  Bergonzi, 
Cremona,  fecit,  anno  1742.'"  This  reminds  one  at  starting  of  the 
formula  "  Cela  vaut  douze,  il  demandera  quinze,  j'offrirai  six> 
je  donnerai  dix'';  but  there  was  a  refinement  even  upon  this. 
According  to  the  plaiutilFs  statement,  he  had  paid  55^.  for  the 
violin,  originally  priced  at  150/.,  but  had  been  given  a  receipt  for 
75/.,  "  as  Mr.  Chanot  said  he  did  not  wish  any  dealer  to  know  he 
had  sold  it  so  cheaply."  The  defendant's  explanation  of  this  was. 
that  the  receipt  had  been  made  out  for  75/.  at  the  request  of  the 
plaintiff',  "  who  said  it  would  look  better."  However,  the  evidence 
of  the  plaintilfs  witness  proved  that  the  violin,  which  had  been 
sold  for  less  than  Jialf  its  alleged  value,  and  for  the  sale  of  which 
an  exaggerated  receipt  had  been  made  out,  was  not  by 
Carlo  Bergonzi,  or  by  any  other  member  of  the  Bergonzi 
family.  "  The  instrument  was  undoubtedly  made  by  Johannes. 
Francesco  Pressenda."  Cross-examined,  the  witness  stated 
that  the  violin  was  worth  from  25/.  to  30/.  "  He  would 
give  that  for  it  to  sell  again."  Asked  what  he  would 
sell  it  for,  he  prudently  replied  that  "that  would  be  according  to 
who  the  customer  was."  This  was  the  plaintilfs  case.  The 
defendant  denied  that  he  had  represented  the  violiu  as  being  bj 
Carlo  Bergonzi,  but  admitted  that  he  had  said  it  was  by  one  of 
the  Bergonzi.  He  gave  the  explanation  already  quoted  as  to  tha 
receipt  for  75/.,  and  asserted  that  the  violiu  was  worth  all  that 
the  plaintiff  had  paid  for  it — that  is,  55Z.,  instead  of  the 
originally  demanded.  In  cross-examination,  he  admitted  that 
after  he  had  sold  two  violins  to  a  Mr.  Moore  they  were  sent  back, 
and  Mr.  Moore  stopped  the  payment  of  the  cheque  for  one  of  them. 
"  He  had  taken  no  proceedings  against  Mr.  Moore  because  it  waa 
not  worth  his  while." 

Now  came  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  point  in  the  case. 
Mr.  Chanot,  according  to  his  reported  evidence,  knew  that  the 
instrument  he  sold  to  Mr.  Hodges  was  not  a  Carlo  Bergonzi, 
and  also  knew  that  there  was  a  label  inside  it  with  Carlo 
Bergonzi's  name  on  it.  He  told  the  plaintiff  that  it  belonged  to 
the  Bergonzi  family,  but  he  did  not  tell  him  that  it  was  by  Carlo 
Bergonzi — indeed  the  name  Carlo  was  not  at  all  mentioned.  So, 
it  may  be  observed,  might  a  dealer  in  pictures  sell  a  "  Potter  " 
without  the  name  Paul  being  mentioned  at  all.  The  defendant's 
next  admission  was,  however,  far  more  surprising.  "  He  had 
bought  the  instrument  at  Paris  and  had  himself  put  the  label  in 
it."  Asked  by  Mr.  Justice  Field  where  he  had  got  the  label  from, 
he  replied,  "  with  a  frankness  that  I'm  sure  must  charm 
ye,"  that  "  we  always  have  some  about.  I  took  it  from  an 
old  violin,  and  put  it  in  when  I  repaired  this  one."  Oa 
this  Mr.  Justice  Field  not  unnaturally  observed,  "  This  is  not 
at  all  a  creditable  mode  of  doing  business.  AVfay  did  you  da 
this?"  The  pathos  of  the  inquiry  was  apparently  quite  lost  on 
the  defendant,  who  answered,  with  the  same  naivett5  as  before, 
"  Because  people  will  not  buy  a  violiu  without  a  name  in  it." 
Asked  how  many  loose  labels  of  this  kind  he  had  got  lying  about, 
he  replied  that  he  had  about  fifty  of  one  kind  or  another— an  answe? 
which  marks  a  fine  appreciation  of  catholicity  in  taste.  Further 
asked  by  the  j  udge  "  Has  there  been  in  modern  times  in  Paris  an 
art  or  a  business  of  reproducing  old  models  of  violins,  in  which  your 
father  was  engaged  ?  "  the  defendant  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  went  on  to  state  that  his  father  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
"  the  school,"  and  that  "  there  is  a  large  manufactory  at  Aleilcourt, 
in  Lorraine,  for  the  production  of  violins."  In  cross-examination 
the  defendant's  son  stated  that  "  when  his  father  thought  it 
necessary  they  took  labels  out  of  old  instruments  and  put  them 
into  others.''  Necessary  is  in  this  conjunction  a  charming  word. 
To  such  a  case  as  this  there  was  but  one  possible  ending  ;  but  Mr. 
Justice  Field  may  be  said  to  have  improved  the  occasion  by  the 
remarks  which  he  delivered  as  to  the  kind  of  trade  custom  which 
was  here  suggested.  He  told  the  jury  that  "it  did  not  matter 
one  straw  as  regarded  the  case  whether  all  the  dealers  in  violins  in 
Wardour  Street  put  false  labels  on  them  or  not,  or  whether  a 
fraudulent  dealer  put  a  false  mark  on  a  piece  of  plate,  or  whether 
a  china  dealer  put  the  Dresden  mark  on  a  teapot  which  was  not 
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Dresden — it  was  a  wrong  and  a  bad  transaction.  If  the  defendant 
had  made  a  false  representation  to  the  plaiiitilT  whereby  he 
was  induced  to  purchase  the  instrument,  it  was  a  fiross  fraud,  and 
the  whole  transaction,  according  to  the  law  of  this  country,  was 
void."  The  jury  accordingly  found  for  the  plaintiff,  assessing  the 
damages  at  70/",  including  the  55^.  paid  for  the  instrument,  and 
the  Judge  signed  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  "jol.  and  costs.  It 
is  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  this  jury  was  more  tractable  than  the 
one  which,  after  Lord  Coleridge  had  carefully  expounded  to  them 
the  law  of  a  certain  case  afl'ecting  the  question  before  them,  sent  in 
a  message  to  him  to  say  that  they  would  like  to  look  into  the  case 
for  themselves. 

We  cannot  but  congratulate  Mr.  Hodges  on  having  won  his 
case  against  Mr.  Ohanot ;  but  it  is  sad  to  think  of  some  of 
the  possible  consequences  which  may  result  from  it.  How 
many  cherished  and  hitherto  undoubted  Guarneris  and  Stradi- 
variuses  may  not  be  taken  out  of  their  cases,  examined  doubtiiigly 
but  lovingly,  and  put  back  again  with  a  sigh  of  distru.st !  How 
many  collectors  will  follow  the  example  of  Don  Quixote  with  his 
helmet ;  and  how  many  will,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  moral 
courage  to  put  the  worth  of  their  possessions  to  the  proof,  and 
stake  all  upon  the  opinion  of  an  expert  who,  whatever  other 
experts  may  be,  is  as  honest  as  the  day  or  as  the  decisions  of 
the  Land  Commission?  After  all,  if  the  decision  is  adverse, 
the  collector  can  always  fall  back  upon  the  convenient  theory 
that  all  experts  are  tarred  with  the  same  brush,  and  that  the 
particular  expert  who  has  condemned  the  pet  instrument  is 
"  a  scheming  fellow.  I  saw  through  him  at  once.  He  thought, 
if  he  could  persuade  me  my  Guarneri  was  false,  he  could  foist  one 
of  his  own  gimcracks  upon  me.  But  I  was  too  many  for  him. 
Here's  the  pedigree ;  look  at  it,''  and  so  forth.  One  might  hope 
that  the  revelations  in  Hodges  v.  Chanot  would  put  collectors  on 
their  guard,  if  not  for  ever,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time.  Un- 
happily, experience  drives  us  back  to  the  proposition  with  which 
we  started — that  the  "  confidence  trick  ''  loses  nothing  or  very  little 
of  its  force  by  repeated  exposure,  and  that  all  frauds,  small  or 
large,  are  identical  in  principle  with  the  confidence  trick.  So 
long  as  the  river  flows,  so  long  will  the  rustic  boast  of  the  fortune 
into  which  he  has  lately  come,  and  of  the  confidence  which  he  is 
ready  to  repose  in  an  honest-looking  fellow  ;  the  picture-dealer  be 
ready  to  sell  for  family  reasons  the  works  of  great  masters  at  a 
price  far  below  their  real  value ;  the  wine-merchant  to  produce 
more  champagne  of  a  certain  brand  in  a  year  than  could  possibly 
be  made  in  France  in  three  years ;  the  respectable-looking  artisan 
to  pick  up  a  valuable  ring,  of  no  use  in  the  hands  of  a  fellow  like 
him,  from  the  pavement ;  the  equally  respectable-looking  labourer 
to  offer  for  sale  a  valuable  bird  which  he  has  found  but  cannot 
conveniently  keep ;  the  three-card  man  to  play  off  the  trick  which 
a  magistrate  not  long  ago  gravely  decided  to  be  a  game  of  skill ; 
and  the  maker  of  violins  to  produce  Amatis,  Ruggieris,  and  Carlo 
Bergonzis  in  unceasing  profusion. 


SERVANT-H  UNTING. 

IF  rich  people  are  not  obliged  to  work  for  their  own  bread,  they 
have  to  undergo  considerable  toil  and  labour  for  those  who 
work  for  them.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  the 
miseries  of  being  slave-driven  by  first-rate  servants  ;  but  we  may 
point  out  that  even  servant-catching  in  the  first  instance  is  a  work 
of  some  magnitude.  And  servant-hunting,  as  a  sport,  has  this 
agreeable  peculiarity,  that  those  who  endeavour  to  catch  servants 
are  not  unlikely  to  catch  masters.  In  this  respect  it  somewhat 
resembles  lion-hunting.  You  may  catch  the  lion — or  the  lion  may 
catch  you. 

There  are  a  great  many  methods  of  servant-hunting.  Most 
people  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  registry  offices;  but  there 
are  certain  amateurs  who  take  a  special  pleasure  in  suiting  their 
friends  with,  and  finding  places  for,  servants— an  amusement 
which  has  much  in  common  with  the  more  ambitious  occupation 
of  match-making.  These  benevolent  people  always  know  of  an 
excellent  cook  that  will  suit  you  esactly  ;  and,  if  you  want  to  find 
a  place  for  a  butler,  they  know  the  kindest  and  best  and  richest  of 
masters,  who  requires  just  such  a  servant.  It  is  scarcelv 
necessary  to  add  that  their  swans  are  usually  geese.  At 
regular  registry  offices  it  is  highly  entertaining  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  your  acquaintances  current  below  stairs.  On  in- 
quiring why  a  certain  servant  left  his  last  master,  who  hanpens 
to  be  one  of  your  intimates,  you  are  informed  that  your  friend 
and  his  wife  are  "  queer  sort  of  people,"  that  no  servants  "  stop 
with  them  long,"  that  "the  missus  is  always  meddling  in  the 
kitchen,"  and  that  the  master  is  completely  under  the  thumb  of 
an  old  butler  who  persuades  him  to  discharge  all  servants  that 
will  not  stoop  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  allow  them  to  remain. 
Some  people  prefer  advertisements  to  registry  offices,  and  thatsystem 
IS  often  successful  enough ;  but  when  it  is  resorted  to,  every  post 
brings  a  wearisome  heap  of  letters,  most  of  which  are  much  in  this 
style : — "  Sir  in  anser  to  your  advertisement  i  am  now  disengaged 
threw  the  istablishnient  bein  broken  up  my  character  is  good." 
The  answers  never  contain  any  information  worth  knowing  except 
that  the  writers  apply  for  your  situation.  But  the  worst  of  all 
methods  of  servant-lumting  is  to  ask  your  own  or  other  people's 
servants  to  assist  you  in  the  pursuit. 

Many  people  living  in  the  country  must  have  experienced  the 
doubtful  pleasured  of  going  up  to  London  for  a  couple  of  nights' 


servant-hunting.  Perhaps  a  butler-hunter  receives  a  number  of 
applications,  and  be  writes  to  invite  the  applicants  to  call 
upon  him.  The  registry  keepers  are  also  informed  that  he 
will  be  found  at  certain  hours  on  a  given  day,  and  every- 
thing is  prepared  for  a  grand  campaign.  His  morning  will 
resemble  in  many  respects  that  of  a  celebrated  London  physician. 
He  will  spend  his  time  in  one  room  receiving  his  visitors.  No 
sooner  will  one  of  them  be  shown  out  than  another  will  be  shown 
in.  Like  a  physician,  he  will  have  to  question,  and  examine  with 
a  critical  eye,  each  person  who  comes  to  see  him;  but,  unlike  the 
physician,  he  will  pocket  no  guineas.  With  some  few  exceptions 
his  visitors  will  be  a  lugubrious-looking  lot,  much  resembling 
undertakers.  A  certain  proportion  of  them  will  be  no  better 
than  what  are  commonly  known  as  "greengrocers."  Some  of 
them  will  begin  by  saying  that  they  lived  last  with  a  duke 
or  a  marquess,  but  it  will  turn  out  on  cross-examination 
that  they  were  simply  at  the  house  of  one  or  other  of  these 
personages  on  a  job  as  hired  waiters.  Some  will  be  spirituous- 
looking  men,  with  beery  noses,  ginnish  eyes,  and  trembling  hands  ; 
"  D.  T."  will  be  too  plainly  written  on  their  fixces  to  make  further 
negotiations  necessary.  Others  will  have  an  air  of  oppressive  piety, 
reminding  one  of  the  butler  in  Punch  who,  when  asked  what  re- 
ligion be  followed,  replied,  "  Well,  sir,  what  little  I  do  in  that  way 
is  with  the  H anabaptists."  The  butler-hunter  will  be  astonished 
to  find  how  many  of  his  applicants  have  been  in  a  business 
which  did  not  answer — usually  a  public-house — and  wish  to  return 
to  domestic  service.  Such  prodigals  as  these  the  judicious  will 
take  good  care  to  avoid.  The  most  respectable  of  the  candi- 
dates will  generally  have  an  unmistakable  expression  of  ill- 
temper.  We  well  remember  a  man  applying  for  the  situation  of 
butler  who  had  every  appearance  of  a  thoroughly  good  servant. 
His  testimonials  were  unexceptionable,  and  the  only  mystery  was 
how  such  a  paragon  of  perfection  could  be  out  of  place.  There 
was,  however,  a  certain  something  about  his  well-ordered  features 
which  made  us  suspect  that  he  could  be  cross,  if  he  liked.  On 
being  pressed  on  the  point,  he  gave  himself  an  excellent  character 
for  temper,  "  but,"  he  added,  with  an  expression  full  of  deep  mean-- 
ing,  "  1  don't  like  to  be  putt  upon."  Disagreeable  as  a  morning 
devoted  to  interviewing  servants  may  be,  it  is  far  more  satisfactory 
than  corresponding  with  them.  The  inexperienced  might  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  little  information  a  servant  can  contrive  to 
convey  in  a  letter.  The  most  astute  diplomatist  could  not  . 
more  completely  conceal  everything  that  his  correspondent  could 
wish  to  know.  Nor  are  servants  very  astute  in  understanding 
letters  addressed  to  them  by  would-be  employers.  Before  engag- 
ing servants  we  always  like  to  give  them  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand what  we  expect  of  them.  In  accordance  with  our  custom, 
we  once  wrote  a  letter  to  a  butler  who  had  offered  his  services, 
describing  his  future  duties  at  some  length.  In  reply,  we 
received  the  following  curt  epistle: — "  Sir,  as  I  find  it  is  not 
a  butler  but  an  odd  man  you  want,  I  decline  your  situation." 
We  suppose  that  among  servants  a  man  is  known  almost  as  well 
by  the  wages  he  gives  as  by  his  name,  for  every  servant  that 
applies  for  your  situations  knows  to  a  pound  what  you  paid  his 
predecessor ;  he  generally  knows  also  the  customs  of  your  house, 
what  you  will  stand,  and  what  you  will  not,  and  it  is  absolutely 
useless  to  get  a  new  servant  with  the  idea  that  he  will  not  continue 
the  abuses  into  which  the  old  one  had  gradually  drifted.  The  new 
one  will  take  them  up  at  exactly  the  point  at  which  the  other  left 
them,  with  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  his  subject.  One  is  often 
tempted  to  wish  that  one  could  learn  as  much  about  one's  servants 
as  they  seem  to  know  about  oneself;  it  might  perhaps  be  as 
well,  too,  if  we  could  see  ourselves  as  servants  see  us. 

Some  of  the  most  difficult  servants  to  get  are  footmen.  It  is 
true  that  a  very  large  number  of  pigmy  footmen  are  always  to  be 
had  for  the  asking;  but  good  footmen  of  decent  size  are 
rarities.  There  is  something  exceedingly  demoralizing  to  a  ser- 
vant in  the  knowledge  that  he  is  six  feet  high.  He  can- 
not help  being  aware  that  under  such  circumstances  his 
morals  are  of  little  importance.  We  have  heard  the  theory 
advanced  that  no  one  should  think  of  asking  the  character  of  a 
footman  who  is  more  than  six  feet  high.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  unaspiring  people  would  be  wise  in  avoiding  tall  foot- 
men altogether.  Short  men  are  quite  as  often  good  servants  as 
tall  ones ;  they  give  themselves  fewer  airs,  and  they  do  not  con- 
stantly live  in  hopes  of  "  bettering  themselves."  Indeed  they  are 
usually  anxious  to  remain  in  their  situations ;  for  they  know  very 
well  that  they  would  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a  fresh 
one.  Even  more  troublesome  to  find  than  good  footmen  are 
good  coachmen  and  grooms.  Very  rich  men  who  keep  both  stud 
grooms  and  head-coachmen  may  get  what  they  want  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  difficulty  ;  but  those  who  require  good  coachmen  who 
shall  also  take  charge  of  their  stables  can  rarely  find  exactly  what 
they  want.  Coachmen  may  roughly  be  divided  into  three  classes — 
those  who  are  bad  all  round  ;  those  who  are  good  London  coach- 
men, but  know  little  about  the  management  of  horses  ;  and  those 
who  understand  the  management  of  horses,  but  are  inefficient 
London  coachmen.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  out  much 
about  coachmen  until  one  has  tried  them  both  in  London  and  in 
the  country.  They  a.11  thoroughly  recommend  themselves,  and  con- 
fidently assert  their  knowledge  of  horses,  horsemanship,  and 
the  art  of  driving;  but  very  little  can  be  known  of  their 
skill  until  they  have  been  tried  with  an  awkward  pair  of 
horses  in  a  Bond  Street  crowd,  in  a  morning's  shopping 
north  of  Oxford  Street,  in  a  round  of  afternoon  calls  in 
South  Kensington,  and  in  a  winter  in  the  country  with  horses 
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suffering  from  lameness  and  influenza.  So  many  qualities  are 
necessary  in  a  good  coachman  that  written  characters  from 
former  masters  convey  but  little  iuformation,  and  many  a  lirst-rate 
second  coachman  makes  a  very  indifferent  head  man.  A  thoroughly 
efficient  head-coachman  is  generally  an  unbearable  tyrant,  and  yet 
a  man  who  has  only  been  an  under  coachman  will  have  to  gain 
Lis  experience  entirely  at  your  cost  and  inconvenience. 

If  good  male  domestics  are  hard  to  find,  what  shall  be  said  of 
women  servants  ?  In  most  households  there  are  about  three 
■women  to  every  man  servant ;  so,  if  masters  have  some  little  servant- 
bunting  to  occupy  their  time,  mistresses  have  treble  the  amount. 
Most  married  ladies  of  any  experience  must  be  able  to  recall  any- 
thing but  pleasant  memories  of  the  grim  females  that  have 
offered  their  services  as  cooks,  of  ponderous  women  with  many 
ribbons  and  large  brooches  who  have  desired  to  become  their 
"  cook-housekeepers,"  and  of  scullery  drabs  who  called  them- 
selves good  plain  cooks.  From  red-faced  widows  redolent  of 
crape  to  hard-featured,  print-dressed  she-dragons  that  look  like 
female  warders,  the  ordinary  run  of  women  that  apply  for  cooks' 
situations  are  by  no  means  attractive.  Nor  do  we  think  that  many 
mistresses  would  be  able  to  say  that  lady's-maid-hunting  was  a 
much  pleasanter  occupation  than  cook-himting.  Until  they  are 
thirty  lady's-maids  are  apt  to  be  too  much  engrossed  with  their 
own  love  affairs  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  their  mistresses ;  and 
after  they  are  thirty  they  too  often  spend  their  time  in  quarrelling 
with  and  making  mischief  among  their  fellow-servants. 

But,  after  all,  servant-hunting,  like  other  sports,  has  its 
pleasures.  Far  from  all  servants  being  bad,  there  are  many  who 
do  so  much  to  make  us  comfortable  that  the  wages  we  give  them 
seem  nothing  lil;e  a  fair  repayment  for  the  trouble  they  take  for 
us.  All  day  long,  and  often  much  of  the  night,  they  are  at  our 
beck  and  call :  they  bear  patiently  the  brunt  of  our  testiness  and 
ill-temper,  and  do  everything  in  tbeir  power  to  humour  our  fads  and 
fancies.  They  are  far  more  refined  than  some  of  the  guests  we  are 
obliged  to  entertain  ;  they  resist  the  temptations  to  rob  us  which  our 
carelessness  often  offers  to  them ;  they  bear  good-humouredly 
•  the  toils  which  our  dissipations  entail  upon  them,  and  they 
endure  with  resignation  the  bad  language  or  the  lengthy  devotions 
which  we,  according  to  our  various  dispositions,  may  choose  to 
inflict  upon  them.  When  we  have  got  servants  of  such  a  stamp 
as  this — and  they  are  not  very  rare  exceptions — we  look  back 
with  satisfaction  to  the  day  on  which,  with  perhaps  considerable 
hesitation  and  not  a  few  misgivings,  we  decided  upon  engaging 
them.  It  does  not  do  to  be  too  fussy  when  searching  for  servants, 
nor  is  it  well  to  pester  either  applicants  or  their  former  employers 
with  too  mauj'  questions;  it  is  undesirable  to  press  for  letters  from 
their  clergymen,  to  ask  them  whether  they  are  engaged  to  be 
married,  or  to  inquire  whether  they  have  had  measles  and  whoop- 
ing-cough ;  but,  for  all  that,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  would  be 
far  fewer  complaints  about  servants  if  people  would  only  be 
more  careful  before  engaging  them.  In  short,  those  who  wish 
to  have  bright  faces  about  them,  popular  houses,  contented  guests, 
and  few  troubles,  would  do  well  to  learn  early  in  life  all  the  prin- 
ciples, the  mysteries,  and  the  subtleties  of  the  important  science 
of  servant-hunting. 


THE  RAILWAY  HALF-YEAR. 

THE  results  of  the  working  of  the  past  half-year  have  been 
somewhat  disappointing  to  railway  shareholders.  Speaking 
generally,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  gross 
receipts  over  those  of  the  second  half  of  1880.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  the  London  and  North-Western,  the  increase  amounts  to  very 
nearly  167,000/.;  in  the  case  of  the  Midland  to  over  151,000/.; 
in  that  of  the  Great  Northern  to  1 1 5,000/. ;  and  of  the  North- 
Easteru  to  over  85,000/.  ;  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  increase  in 
the  dividends  over  those  declared  twelve  months  ago.  We  must 
make  an  exception  as  regards  the  Great  Western,  which  divides 
now  per  cent,  against  5  per  cent,  in  the  corresponding  half 
of  1880;  but  the  Great  Western  has  just  made  a  change  in  its 
accounts  which  renders  it  impossible  to  institute  an  exact  comparison. 
Heretofore  the  Great  Western  half-years  ended  in  J  uly  and  January. 
Henceforward  they  are  to  end  in  June  and  December.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  January  of  last  year  there  occurred  unpre- 
cedented snowstorms  which  for  a  while  stopped  all  locomotion, 
and  which  moreover  threw  so  great  an  expense  upon  the  lines 
in  clearing  away  the  snow  and  repairing  damages  done,  that 
naturally  the  dividends  were  cut  down  by  it.  In  the  present 
half-year,  there  have  been  no  snowstorms  of  any  kind,  and  this 
time  the  half-year  ended  in  December.  It  thus  includes  July, 
one  of  the  best  holiday  months  of  the  year,  while  it  excludes  Janu- 
ary, one  of  the  worst  months  for  trafiic  of  every  kind.  But  leaving 
the  Great  Western  out  of  account,  the  increases  of  dividend  are 
surprisingly  few.  The  Great  Northern  paid  6^  per  cent.,  against  65  a 
year  ago  ;  the  Great  Eastern  has  declared  a  dividend  of  3j,  against 
3  for  the  second  half  of  1880;  and  the  London  and  TiliDury  7j, 
against  7  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1880;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  has  declared  no  dividend 
at  all,  while  for  the  latter  half  of  1880  it  paid  f  per  cent.,  and 
the  London  and  South- Western  paid  only  7  per  cent.,  as 
against  7|  in  the  second  half  of  1880.  Some  of  the  Irish  lines 
also  pay  smaller  dividends  than  in  the  corresponding  half  of 
1880;  but  this  was  to  be  expected.  The  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  naturally  tells  upon  trade  of  every  kind,  and  it  would  be 
Burprising  indeed  if  the  railways  did  not  feel  the  general  de- 


pression. Contining  ourselves,  then,  to  the  English  lines — for  the 
Scotch  lines  end  their  half-year  in  January,  and  their  dividends 
and  reports  are  not  out  yet — it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  almost 
as  many  cases  of  decrease  of  dividends  as  increase,  and  that  all 
the  great  lines,  with  the  excejjtion  of  the  Great  Western,  pay  only 
as  much  in  the  second  halt  of  1881  as  in  the  second  half  of"  1880. 
This  is  disappointing  to  shareholders,  because,  as  we  have  said, 
the  gross  earnings  were  considerably  larger ;  and  it  is  also  dis- 
appointing because  it  was  supposed  that  neither  wages  nor 
prices  had  risen  sufficiently  to  eat  up  the  whole  of  the  additioual 
earnings.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  will  be  found  that  laiger 
amounts  have  been  carried  forward  to  the  next  half-year ;  but, 
speaking  generally,  this  is  not  so  ;  the  amounts  carried  forward, 
like  the  dividends,  ditler  very  little  from  those  of  the  last  half  of 
1880. 

The  causes  of  the  disappointment  to  railway  shareholders  are 
two.  The  first  and  the  most  permanent  is  the  increase  that  is  con- 
stantly being  made  in  the  capital  of  the  Companies.  Either  a  larger 
amount  of  ordinary  stock  ranks  for  dividend,  or  the  preference  and 
other  fixed  charges  become  larger  half-year  after  half-year,  or  both 
take  place ;  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  takes  a  larger 
amount  to  maintain  the  dividend.  This  is  a  matter  of  constant 
complaint  against  directors  'of  railway  Companies,  who  are 
perpetually  urging  their  shareholders  to  put  o'li  new  branches  in 
every  direction,  and  in  other  ways  adding  to  their  capital  ex- 
penditure. In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  this  is  necessary ^ecause  the 
new  branches  serve  as  feeders  to  the  main  line.  Expenditure,  too,  in 
enlarging  stations,  in  doubling  lines,  and  in  increasing  the  sidings 
and  the  accommodation  generally  at  stations,  even  if  it  be  not 
directly  profitable,  cannot  be  avoided.  As  traffic  grows  the 
accommodation  afforded  must  be  enlarged,  and  we  must  there- 
fore look  for  a  constant  growth  of  expenditure  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  expenditure  charged  to  capital 
which  clearly  ought  to  be  charged  to  revenue.  It  is  evident  that 
renewals  of  all  kinds  ought  to  be  charged  to  revenue  and  not  to 
capital.  When  once  capital  expenditure  has  been  laid  out,  either 
upon  a  station,  a  bridge,  or  upon  rolling-stock,  the  keeping  up  of 
this  station,  bridge,  or  rolling-stock  ought  to  be  charged  to  revenue 
and  not  to  capital ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  this  rule  is  not  always 
observed  by  railway  Companies.  Where  something  more  than 
mere  renewal  is  effected,  in  strictness  it  must  be  allovped  that  the 
additional  charge  may  be  put  down  to  capital ;  but  it  would  be  a 
wiser,  and  in  the  end  a  more  profitable,  course  if  the  Companies 
were  to  err  rather  on  the  other  side,  and  to  charge  more  to  revenue 
than  in  strictness  could  be  required  from  them.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  must  in  fairness  be  admitted  that  there  are  charges  thrown 
upon  Companies  which  cannot  be  avoided  by  them.  I^or  example, 
the  titting-up  of  their  carriages  with  brakes  is  necessary  ior  the 
safety  of  travellers,  and  all  the  expenditure  upon  interlocking  and 
the  like  is  also  required.  Whatever  expenditure  is  incurred  for 
increasing  the  safety  of  passengers  will  in  the  long  run  prove 
to  be  economical.  For  the  time  being,  no  doubt,  it  increases 
the  amount  of  capital;  but  if  it  diminishes  accidents  it  will 
in  the  end  prove  to  be  profitable.  The  substitution  of  steel 
rails  for  iron  rails,  again,  is  a  profitable  investment.  The 
life  of  a  steel  rail  is  longer  than  that  of  an  iron  one,  and 
therefore  repairs  will  not  be  so  necessary  or  socostlj'.  And,  lastly, 
the  doubling  of  lines  so  as  to  provide  separate  tracks  for  passenger 
and  goods  trains  is  a  wise  as  well  as  an  economical  expenditure. 
The  Ijondon  and  North-Western,  for  example,  has  for  years  been 
doubling  its  lines,  and  although  the  work  is  not  yet  completed,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  will  in  the  end  prove  Lighly  profitable. 

Another,  and  perhaps  for  the  half-year  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned  a  more  potent,  cause  of  the  disappointment  of  railway 
shareholders,  is  the  large  increase  in  the  working  expenditure. 
Thus,  of  the  167,000/.  increase  earned  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Company  in  the  second  half  of  1 88 1  over  the  second  half 
of  1880,  more  than  104,000/.  went  in  augmented  expenses,  leaving 
only  about  63,000/.  as  the  net  increase;  and  this  net  increase,  again, 
had  to  cover  additional  charges  for  new  stock.  There  was  thus  a 
larger  amount  paid  in  dividends,  but  the  rate  of  dividend  to  each 
particular  shareholder  remained  the  same.  Very  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  increase  in  the  gross  earnings  was  swallowed  up  in  aug- 
menting expenses.  The  proportion  was  not  as  high  upon  other 
lines ;  but  still  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  all  the  lines  of  England.  In  some  cases  this  was 
due  to  the  increase  of  traffic.  A  greater  mileage  having  been  run, 
there  was  required  of  course  more  labour  and  more  fuel.  Besides, 
the  additioual  working  involved  increased  expenditure  in  the 
maintenance  of  way.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  slight 
increase  in  the  wages  paid.  Although  wages  generally  all  over 
the  country  have  risen  but  little,  the  railway  Companies  have  found 
it  expedient  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  their  servants  for  addi- 
tional wages,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  has  likewise  beeu  greater.  In  the 
case  of  the  Southern  Companies  this  increase  in  the  matter  of  fuel 
and  of  steel  has  no  compensating  advantage,  because  the  South  of 
England  produces  neither  coal  nor  steel,  and  therefore  the 
better  demand  for  them  indicated  by  a  rise  of  price  brings  no 
increase  of  traffic  to  the  lines  serving  that  part  of  the  country ;  but 
the  lines  serving  the  iron  and  coal  districts  of  course  benefit  by  the 
greater  activity  in  the  iron  and  coal  markets,  and  the  increase  in 
the  expenditure  in  their  case  was  set  ott  by  a  still  greater  increase 
in  the  earnings.  The  expenditure  has  increased  in  almost  every 
item,  and  more  particularly  in  the  rates  and  taxes  ;  and  as  the  first 
half  of  1 88 1  was  still  more  disappointing  because  of  the 
extremely  bad  weather  of  January,  February,  and  March,  the 
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year  taken  altogether  has  thus  been  an  unsatisfiietorv  one  for  rail- 
way shareholders.  The  dividends  they  have  received  have  not  been 
quite  equal  to  those  received  in  iSSo;  yet  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  trade  of  the  country  increased  last  year  over  iSSo,  and  there  is 
some  ground,  therefore,  for  the  disappointment  felt  by  the  share- 
holders. 

In  the  current  half-year  it  seems  probable  that  share- 
holders will  be  coiupensated  for  their  disappointment  last  year. 
So  far  as  the  half-year  has  yet  gone  the  increase  in  earnings  has 
been  most  marked.  Of  course  the  weather  this  year  has  been 
remarkably  tine.  There  has  been  no  snow  and  no  frost  to  interfere 
with  railway  travelling,  nor  have  there  been  floods  or  other  in- 
clement weather,  whereas  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year 
the  snowstorms  and  floods  were  most  disastrous,  and  for  a  while 
almost  entirely  stopped  travelling.  If  the  weather  continues 
equally  favourable,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  traflic 
of  the  several  lines  will  continue  to  grow,  especially  as  trade 
promises  to  be  good,  and  as  the  fears  entertained  a  little 
while  ago  of  extremely  dear  money  are  decreasing.  Nor  does  it 
seem  probable  that  the  expenses  will  grow  at  the  same  rate  as  last 
year.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  the  flrst  lialf  of  1881 
involved  a  larger  expenditure  in  repairs,  whereas  the  fineness  of 
the  present  winter  will  not  necessitate  exceptional  expenditure. 
Moreover,  the  increase  in  wages  is  not  likely  to  be  large,  and 
prices  certainly  are  as  yet  not  rising.  Altogether,  then,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  prospects  of  railway  shareholders  for  the  present 
year  are  brighter  than  they  were  for  1881  ;  1882  will  probably 
prove  still  more  favourable  as  compared  with  1881  than  the 
latter  was  unfavourable  as  compared  with  1880.  Of  course  any 
untoward  accident  might  change  the  prospect,  and  a  great  rise  in 
the  value  of  money,  by  checking  trade,  would  also  have  an  injurious 
eilect  upon  railways  ;  but  a  great  rise  in  the  value  of  money  now 
seems  hardly  probable.  On  the  contrary,  a  decline  at  present  looks 
more  likely  than  a  rise,  and  with  cheaper  money,  good  weather, 
and  continued  good  credit,  a  profitable  railway  half-year  may 
fairly  be  counted  upon. 
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NO  kind  of  literature  seems  so  easy  and  is  really  so  difficult  as 
that  which  is  concerned  with  travels.  And,  in  consequence, 
no  books  are  more  ephemeral,  as  a  rule,  than  books  of  travel. 
They  have  the  best  possible  chance  at  starting ;  they  are  more 
eagerly  welcomed  than  even  novels  by  popular  writers;  like 
novels,  they  are  read  through  almost  at  a  sitting :  just  as 
novels  are  read  for  the  story,  so  these  books  are  read  for  their 
marvels;  and  just  as  novels  are  thrown  aside  and  forgotten,  so 
are  books  of  travel,  except  by  geographers  and  map-makers,  who 
by  their  aid  place  towns  correctly  and  convert  "  conventional 
hill  shading "  into  real  mountains  with  valleys  which  can  be 
followed,  and  rivers  which  do  not  run  up  one  hill  and  down 
another.  It  is  therefore  a  pleasant  surprise  to  get  a  book  which 
by  reason  of  its  charm  of  style  rather  than  its  novelty  promises  to 
secure  a  longer  life  and  a  wider  circle  of  friends  than  many  of  its 
much  more  pretentious  brethren.  Certainly  there  was  no  necessity 
for  the  half-apologetic  preface  which  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphantlias 
thought  proper  to  write  for  his  new  work.  He  discourses  on 
Egypt,  a,  country  which  he  visited  last  year  for  the  tenth  time, 
and  which  he  found,  as  those  with  eyes  to  see  must  always  find, 
still  fresh,  still  inexhaustible  in  interest,  and  still,  in  spite  of  the 
yearly  influx  of  travellers,  archajologists,  and  curiosity-hunters, 
professional  and  amateur,  full  of  places  uuknown  or  little 
visited,  and  ruins  which  the  dahnheoja,  hastening  to  the 
Cataracts,  passes  by  unseen.  One  of  these  places  remote— thou<;-h 
only  a  score  of  miles— from  the  track  of  tourists,  and  inaccessible 
because  there  are  no  hotels,  was  explored  by  Mr.  Oliphaut  during 
his  last  visit,  and  is  the  chief  raison  d\'tre  of  the  volume  before 
us.  The  place  is  that  singular  and  little-known  district  now 
called  the  Fayoum ;  by  the  Greeks  it  was  known  as  the  Arsinoite 
Nome  ;  by  the  Egyptians  it  was  Phiom,  the  "  laud  of  the  Marsh." 
The  survival  of  the  ancient  name  is  only  another  example  of  the 
way  in  which  the  ancient  and  popular  names  live  on  when  the 
Greek  or  Roman  names  are  foi_..tten.  It  is  almost  a  law  that 
tliey  should  so  survive.  Just  as  Eayoum  is  Phiom,  so  Arsouf  is 
Kesel,  instead  of  Apollouia  ;  Banias  is  Paneas,  instead  of  Caisarea 
Phihppi;  Ptolemais  has  given  place  to  Akka,  which  is  Accho  ;  and 
iiieropohs,  Hehopolis,  Crocodilopolis,  and  the  like  have  disap- 
peared altogether.  The  Fayoum  lies  about  seventy  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Cairo,  and  twenty-five  miles  west  of  the  Nile.  It  is 
now  some  twenty-three  miles  long  and  twenty-eight  broad, 
although  formerly  it  was  probably  of  much  greater  extent.  Its 
extraordinary  fertility,  the  grandeur  of  its  irrigation  works,  and 
the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  are  celebrated  by  Herodotus, 
btrabo,  and  Pliny.  Like  a  good  many  other  places  mentioned  by 
those  geographers,  the  Fayoum  was  until  lately  quite  nen-Iected, 
and  its  praises  have  been  received  with  the  incredulity  or  con- 
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tempt  of  ignorance.  By  the  help  of  Mr.  Oliphant,  however,  the 
popular  ignorance  has  been  removed  ;  that  is  to  say,  people  who 
go  to  Egypt  are  offered  a  means  of  removing  their  ignorance 
more  interosting  and  accessible  than  the  reports  of  Lepsius  Bey, 
and  more  s}  mpathetic,  as  well  as  more  detailed,  than  the  pages 
of  Murray. 

The  Fayoum,  which  is  a  depression  in  the  Libyan  hills 
surrounded  by  desert,  owes  its  fertility  to  the  introduc- 
tion, through  a  gap  of  the  hills,  of  the  Bahr  Yussef — that 
canal,  natural  or  artificial,  which  runs  out  of  the  Nile  at  Asyout, 
and  follows  a  tortuous  course  of  two  hundred  miles  along  the 
base  of  the  hills,  parallel  with  the  river,  until  it  is  either  dis- 
sipated in  the  Fayoum  or  returned  to  the  river  at  Wasta.  The 
diversion  of  the  canal,  which  converted  an  unwholesome  marsh 
into  a  most  fertile  province,  is  ascribed  to  Joseph,  who  is  also 
said  to  have  been  first  buried  here.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  this  legend  is  of  Christian  or  of  native  origin. 
One  woidd  like  to  apply  to  it  certain  canons  laid  down  by  Captain 
Couder  as  regards  the  trustworthiness  of  tradition  in  Syria. 
Stories  which  can  be  traced  back  only  as  far  as  the  Crusaders,  for 
instance,  may,  according  to  him,  be  dismissed;  those  which  belong 
alike  to  Jews  and  early  Mohammedans  are  respectable ;  those 
which  belong  to  early  Christians  alone  deserve  consideration ; 
only  those  which  belong  at  once  to  Jew,  Christian,  and  Mo- 
hammedan are  worthy  of  credence.  If,  for  instance,  the  con- 
nexion of  Joseph  with  the  Fayoum  is  due  to  the  early  Chris- 
tians of  Egypt,  the  tradition  has  a  certain  value;  but  if  any 
traditions  of  Joseph  can  in  any  way  be  traced  back  to  the  prm- 
Chiistian  period,  their  "  antecedent  credibility  "  is  immensely  ad- 
vanced. The  "  nome  "  of  Fayoum  possesses  a  town  of  8,000  inhabi- 
tants, with  numerous  villages ;  it  is  intersected  in  all  directions 
by  streams  flowing  from  the  Bahr  Yussef  down  the  gentle  slopes 
of  its  great  basin.  These  streams  cut  through  the  soft  soil,  and 
make  little  gorges  of  wonderful  beauty  and  luxuriance,  with  palm 
groves,  little  lakes,  and  gardens  which  produce  a  profusion  of  fruit. 
Filteen  years  ago  there  were  hundreds  of  acres  covered  with  rose- 
trees,  and  a  flourishing  trade  was  done  in  attar  of  roses ;  but  a 
disease  attacked  and  destroyed  the  bushes.  Sugar  and  cotton  are 
now  the  principal  commercial  products,  while  fields  of  beans, 
lentils,  and  wheat  are  seen  on  every  side.  On  the  north-east  of 
the  district  lies  the  great  lake  of  brackish  water  called  the  Birket 
I  el  Kurun, Lake  of  the  Horns,"  a  sheet  of  water  more  than 
thirty  miles  long  and  seven  broad,  but  nowhere  more  than  thirty 
j  feet  deep.  This  lake  is  maintained,  and  even  slowly  increased,  by 
j  the  waste  waters  of  the  Bahr  Yussef,  which  are  allowed  to  run 
I  into  it  instead  of  being  wholly  employed  in  irrigation.  Its  water 
is  brackish  ;  it  seems  to  be  steadily  rising,  and  threatens  to  sub- 
I  merge  the  good  land  of  the  country.  This  is  a  great  pit}',  because 
]  there  is  no  doubt  that  without  any  difliculty  the  lake  could  be 
much  reduced  in  proportions,  and  an  immense  tract  of  land  could 
be  reclaimed,  which  would  be  at  first  available  for  rice,  and  by 
degrees  become  fit  for  cane.  There  are  many  rivers  dotted  round 
the  border  of  this  inland  sea.  Those  of  Kasr  Karoon,  for  instance 
(perhaps  the  ancient  Dionysia),  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground  ; 
those  of  Dimeh,  also  (perhaps  Bacchis),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake, 
which  formerly  included  an  avenue  of  lions.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  no  one  at  Abookseer,  on  the  south  side,  could  tell 
Mr.  Oliphant  anything  about  the  ruins  of  Dimeh  ;  they  had  never 
heard  even  the  name. 

So  far  the  modern  Fayoum.  The  ancient  Arsinoite  Nome  pre- 
sented a  very  difl'erent  appearance.  It  included  the  towns  of 
Arsinije  or  Crocodilopolis,  Bacchis,  and  Dionysia  ;  it  is  described 
by  Strabo  as  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Nomes  of  Egypt  on 
account  of  its  scenery,  its  fertility,  and  its  cultivation  ;  it  covered, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  a  much  wider  area  than  at  present ; 
and,  above  all,  it  possessed  the  Labyrinth  and  Lake  Mu3ris.  The 
latter,  which  until  the  researches  of  Linant  Bey  had  always  been 
supposed  to  be  the  Birket  el  Kuruu,  was  not  a  natural  lake 
at  all,  but  an  enormous  artificial  basin,  constructed  by  King 
Amenemhat  III.,  whose  walls  can  still  be  traced.  At  the  time  of 
the  inundation  the  waters  of  the  Nile  entered  the  reservoir  by 
means  of  a  canal  provided  with  locks  and  gates,  which  retained 
the  water  after  the  subsidence  of  the  river.  The  same  king  was 
the  builder  of  the  magnificent  palace  known  as  the  Lnbyrinth,  with 
its  great  Pyramid  at  one  angle.  The  ruins  are  graphically  described 
by  Mr.  Oliphant,  who  spent  a  considerable  time  in  their  examina- 
tion. Herodotus  represents  the  building  as  consisting  of  twelve 
roofed  arches  with  3,000  chambers,  half  above  ground  and  half 
below.  Strabo  gives  a  more  detailed  account.  Lepsius,  who 
partially  excavated  the  ruins  forty  years  ago,  found  enough  to  j  ustify 
fully  the  ancient  descriptions.  He  uncovered  hundreds  of  chambers, 
some  above  and  some  below,  arranged  so  that  three  immense  masses 
of  buildings,  each  300  feet  broad,  enclosed  a  place  600  feet  long 
and  500  feet  wide ;  the  fourth  side,  one  of  the  narrow  ones,  being 
bounded  by  the  Pyramid  which  lies  behind  it.  No  excavations 
have  been  conducted  since  those  of  Lepsius,  which  are  now  covered 
up  with  sand.  The  pyramid,  which  still  remains,  though  the  sides 
have  greatly  crumbled  away,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  in  Egypt.  Even 
if  it  belongs  to  Asychis  of  the  Third  Dynasty,  it  must  rank  im- 
mediately after' those  of  Maidum  and  Dashur,"which  iu  this  case 
bi  come  the  oldest.  The  dyke  of  Lake  Moeris,  so  fiir  as  it  can  still 
be  traced,  shows  that  the  reservoir  formerly  covered  an  area  of 
thirty  square  miles.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  construction  of 
such  an  immense  artificial  lake  is  almost  as  great  a  work  as  the 
di'aining  of  Haarlem  Meer. 

We  have  bi'iefiy  indicated  some  out  of  the  many  points  of 
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interest  attaching  to  the  Fayoum.    Mr.  Oliphant  may  be  referred  j 
to  for  further  informatiou  about  this  strange  and  curious  pUice.  i 
What  the  traveller  may  iind  there  is  thus  summed  up  by  him : —  i 
The  sportsman,  the  artist,  and  the  arclifcolo^ist  will  all  find  their  tastes  i 
j^ratilied  in  this  charmint-  oasis.    The  Birket  el  Kuiun  otl'ers,  probablv, 
better  sport  to  the  angler  than  he  would  lind  eKowhere  in  Egypt.    In  the 
thickets  in  some  of  the  ravines  are  to  be  found  wild  boar  :  while  lynxes, 
wolves,  jackals,  ichneumons,  and  hares  are  more  or  less  abundant.  Peli- 
cans, wild  geese,  ducks, teal,  and  water-fowl  of  different  varieties,  frequent 
the  marshy  shores  of  the  lake.    The  antiquarian  would  find  Arsinoe,  the 
Labyrinth,  the  Temple  of  Kasr  Karoon,  and  the  ruins  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  lake,  full,  not  merely  of  interest,  but  of  possible  discoveries.  At 
Senooris  there  are  the  gravts  of  the  early  Christians  who  are  said  to  have 
been  martyred,  and  the  peasantry  h.ave  no  scruple  in  exhuming  tlicm  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  anthropologist  who  desires  to  have  a  specimen 
of  an  early  Christian's  skull,  or  the  curious  cuflins  in  which  their  corii'^es 
were  placed ;  while  the  forttess-like  village  of  Tamiyeh,  the  thicket-clad 
gorge  of  Fidimiii,  and  the  broad  precipitous  wad;i  at  N'azlet,  would  offer 
subjects  for  the  artist  of  a  character  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Egypt. 

"  The  more  one  sees  of  the  Khemi,"  says  Mr.  Oliphant,  on  leaving 
Fayoum,  "  the  more  one  is  amazed  at  the  e.ttent  of  the  remains 
which  await  a  thorough  examination.'  It  is  in  Egypt  as  in 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor,  Carthage,  and  wherever  the  old 
civilization  has  been,  that  the  mounds,  the  heaps  of  sand,  of  crum- 
bled brick,  of  pottery,  and  rubbish,  the  ruins,  the  sites  where 
great  cities  have  once  stood,  are  all  crying  a'oud  that  beneath  them, 
hidden  in  the  sand,  lie  buried  the  secrets  of  the  ancient  world 
waiting  for  the  man  with  the  spade  to  dig  them  up.  What 
Layard,  Warren,  Wood,  Lepsius,  Brugsch  Bey,  Schliemann,  and 
others  have  already  effected  is  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  compared 
with  what  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  pleasant  to  lind  Mr.  Oliphant 
showing  how  a  traveller  previously  ine.xperienced  in  research  may, 
by  simply  going  out  of  the  beaten  track,  not  only  light  on  things 
curious  and  interesting,  but  also  lead  the  way  for  future  explorers 
armed  with  pick  and  spade.  Nile  tourists,  it  must  be  remembered, 
travel  either  in  Cook's  steamers,  in  which  case  they  only  stop  to 
visit  the  places  which  Cook  thinks  worth  seeing,  or  else 
in  their  own  dahabeeya$,  in  which  case  they  stop  as 
little  as  possible  on  the  way  up  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
wind,  and  on  the  way  dovi-n  they  have  been  so  surfeited 
by  the  wonders  of  Thebes  and  liuxor  that  they  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  stop  for  any  ruins  less  niagniticent.  Yet, 
were  they  to  do  so,  going  up  or  down,  they  might  find  it  worth 
their  while.  For  instance,  there  is  a  place  called  Tehneh,  where 
Mr.  Oliphant  stopped.  We  do  not  intend  to  spoil  the  residing  of 
bis  book  by  telling  what  he  found  there  ;  sutTice  it  to  say,  that 
his  researches  on  this  spot  may,  and  should,  serve  as  an  encourage- 
ment and  an  example  even  to  travellers  who  come  to  the  work 
with  less  culture  and  experience  in  travel  than  the  author  of  the 
Land  of  Gilead.  The  village  of  Surarieh,  the  mounds  of  Kom 
Ahmar,  and  the  site  of  Antinoe,  also  yielded  most  interesting 
fields  for  the  single-handed  explorer.  One  or  two  conclusions  are 
obvious  from  this  part  of  Mr.  Oliphant's  book;  that,  for  instance,  j 
travellers  who  have  any  knowledge  of  what  may  be  found  and 
should  be  looked  for  would  do  well  to  select  a  small  piece  of 
country  and  examine  it  minutely.  It  is  better  to  contribute  even 
the  smallest  fact  to  archreology  than  to  boast  of  having  been  up 
to  the  Second  Cataract.  Another  conclusion  is  that  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  a  manual  should  be  drawn  up  fur  Egypt,  telling 
travellers  what  has  been  done,  what  remains  to  be  done,  and  what 
any  small  party  may  hope  to  do. 

As  regards  the  political  question,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  material  condition  of  the  lellaheeu  is  advancing  with  rapid 
strides,  though  the  conservatism  of  the  fellah  is  such  that  he 
will  sometimes  beg  for  the  application  of  the  no  w  disused  Kurhateh 
before  going  to  do  his  corcce.  ^\^e  learn  that  the  English  are  in 
great  favour  among  the  lower  classes,  thotigh  the  influence  of  the 
French  is  greater  among  the  ruling  families.  Mr.  Oliphant  sugg'ests 
as  a  possible  method  of  settling  part  of  the  Eastern  Question 
that  Syria,  excluding  Palestine,  shall  be  placed  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  France,  and  Egypt  under  that  of  England.  We  lay 
down  the  book  with  the  rare  feeling  of  regret  that  we  have, 
finished  it  so  soon.  It  is  that  most  delightful  of  volumes— a 
perfectly  fresh  book  of  travel  about  a  country  which  one  might 
suppose  to  have  been  written  about  over  and  over  again,  by 
traveller  after  traveller,  till  there  remained  nothing  more  to  say. 


CAINE'S  SONNETS  OF  THREE  CENTURIES.* 

THERE  may  be  a  certain  tendency  in  persons  who  have  not 
seen  this  volume  to  exclaim  on  reading  the  title  of  it, 
"  What  do  we  want  with  another  collection  of  sonnets  ?  "  It  is 
true  that  within  a  very  few  years  there  has  been  a  surprising 
number  of  such  collections.  Mr.  Dennis  ;  Mr.  Main,  in  his  volu- 
minous Treasury  ;  and  Mr.  Waddiugton,  in  the  two  "  thonghtftil, 
pleasing,  and  popular  little  volumes  '  (as  the  present  editor,  with  an  I 
appearance  of  superciliousness  which  is,  let  us  hope,  unititeutional,  i 
calls  them),  have  collected  everything,  or  almost  everything,  in  the 
published  poetry  of  the  past  and  the  present  which  is  worth 
collecting,  and  it  might  be  thought  that  nothing  was  left  except 
for  some  modern  Benedictine  to  make  an  exhaustive  corjms  of 
sonnets,  and  publish  it  as  a  supplement  to  Chalmers.  Mr.  Hall 
Caine,  however,  has  succeeded  in  giving  his  book  a  sufficient 
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difference.  In  the  tiist  place,  he  has  got  together  a  considerable 
number  of  unpublished  sonnets  by  living  poets;  in  the  second,  he 
has  affixed  a  considerable  amount  of  ongiinl  nutter  in  the  shape 
of  comment  and  criticism  ;  and,  in  the  third,  he  has  got  his  book 
published  in  a  form  which,  though  some  of  h  s  predecessors  did 
not  lack  elegance  of  type  and  funiiat:,  far  excels  them  all  in 
beauty.  The  volume  is  a  quarto  of  manageable  size  ;  its  paper  is 
excellent,  the  type  is  of  that  sort  which  is  weic  ime  even  to  weary 
eyes,  and  the  margin?  are  of  such  an  amplitude  hat  an  ingenious 
calligrapher,  without  the  aid  of  crowquills,  might  inscribe  a  fringe 
of  half-a-dozen  sonnets  round  each  of  the  fortunate  poems  which 
have  found  a  home  here.  Avec  cette.  sauce,  a  bo  !  lover  might  almost 
reconcile  himself  to  a  complete  edition  o;  the  works  of  Mr, 
Bradlaugh. 

The  contents  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  book  divide  themselves 
naturally  enough  into  three  parts — his  critic  ii  preface,  his  actual 
collection  of  sonnets,  and  his  couinientary.  N\  should  have  liked 
this  latter  better  if  it  had  beeu  somewhat  ie-  eti'usive  in  senti- 
ment, a  good  deal  less  desultory  in  subject,  and  very  much  less 
mannerized  in  style.  Indeed,  though  Mr.  tJaine  is  evidently 
a  diligent  student  of  poetry  and  an  ani  'Ut  lover  of  it, 
we  cannot  congratulate  him  on  being  a  i  .iicious  critic.  It 
is  a  bad  sign  that  he  should  quote,  apparc.'  tli^with  approval, 
such  fustian  as  the  following: — "Tiiis  is  the  most  moving 
fact  in  his  extant  history,  the  one  which  informs  with  grandeur  of 
being  and  reconciles  into  a  potent  unity  the  residual  elements  of 
his  career,  sparse  and  disparate  at  best,  sometiines  insignificant  and 
incongruous-looking."  Mr.  Caine  himself,  to  do  him  justice,  does 
not  often  talk  such  vile  stuff  as  this.  But  lie  sometimes  goes 
very  near  it,  as  when  he  speaks  of  "  a  mind  to  i  much  exhausted 
by  "the  emotional  tension  to  be  at  once  capable  of  realizing  the  full 
splendour  of  the  poetic  medium,"  "  an  enlai.'  d  view  of  life  and 
its  operative  relationships,"  "  this  wistful  oiiuook  on  the  vesture 
of  the  great  heart  of  the  sleepmg  city,"  "  he  never  delved  out  of 
the  abyss  of  being  one  strong  emotion,"  "  it  falls  on  the  ear  like  a 
prolonged  unheard  spiritual  hush"  [if  a  thing  falls  on  the  ear  un- 
heard, how  does  the  ear  know  whether  it  is  prolonged  or  not?],  "  the 
octave  closes  with  a  swift  resonant  houtade  that  seems  to  send  the 
blood  dancing  to  the  finger  tips,"  "  tortured  with  the  presence  of 
unattainable  world-ensigns,  his  pride  has  no  resource  but  to  hold 
them  in  contempt."  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  to  judge  from  some  phrases 
here  (and  we  have  no  other  indication  to  go  upon)  is  a  young, 
perhaps  a  very  young,  man.  If  he  perseveres  in  this  false  gallop 
of  "  preciousness,  '  he  may  take  one  thing  for  granted — he  will 
never  be  able  to  acquire  any  pace  worth  showing  off.  His 
estimates,  though  often  generous  and  sometimes  appreciative 
enough,  are  marred  by  the  extravagance  of  expression  which  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  unfortunately  brought  into  fashion,  and  which  (it 
is  no  secret)  has  by  this  time  made  measured  and  really  critical 
criticism  almost  as  unwelcotne  to  certain  writers  as  malevolent 
censure.  It  is  diiticult,  too,  to  believe  that  Mr.  Caine  always 
speaks  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  his 
words.  He  remarks  of  the  sonnets  of  Mr.  Theodore  Watts  that 
they  are  "  characterized  by  rigid  avoidance  of  the  poetic 
diction  of  the  day."  We  turn  to  the  sonnets  in  question,  and  we 
find  that  rigid  avoidance  of  the  poetic  diction  of  the  day  is  com- 
patible with  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  "  warm  white  throat," 
which  is  as  distinctly  dated  "  temp.  A.C.S.  post  1865  "  as  anything 
can  well  be.  However,  we  are  not  careful  to  insist  very  much  on 
those  matters.  Mr.  Caine's  sonnet-theory,  which  he  develops  in 
his  preface,  is  really  we  think  new,  and  it  is  ingenious,  though 
in  some  respects  hardly  sound.  He  has  started  with  the  right 
object  in  view;  the  elaboration  of  a  theory  which  will,  on  the 
one  hand,  obviate  the  absurdity  of  admitting  the  magnificent 
Shakspearian  form  by  a  kind  of  sufferance,  and,  on  the  other,  pre- 
clude the  too  great  laxity  which  has,  for  instance,  led  a  recent 
sonnet  editor  to  admit  monstrosities  like  the  seven-coupleted 
quatorzains  of  Ilabiugton  and  Herrick.  In  order  to  do  this, 
Mr.  Caine,  with  considerable  ingenuity,  has  transferred  his  test 
from  foriu  to  matter.  There  are,  he  says  (or,  at  least,  so  we 
understand  hiai),  two  ways  of  treating  the  sonnet.  _  One  is,  to  deal 
with  the  thought  in  an  unbroken  fashion  until  just  before  the 
close,  and  then  to  make  a  p(>rsonal  or  other  application  of  it.  This 
naturally  leads  to  the  Shak.spearian  form.  The  other  is,  to  take 
two  "  facets  "  of  a  thought,  and  deal  first  with  one  and  then  with 
another.  This  as  naturally  leads  to  the  octave-and-sestet  or 
Petrarchiau  form.  This  is  very  ingenious,  but  it  seems  to  us 
to  have  two  drawbacks.  Mr.  Caine  has  to  face  the  difficulty 
that  Milton,  who  generally  passes  for  having  reverted  to  the 
Petvarchian  form,  pays  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the  octave- 
and-sestet  division  of  sense,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a 
division  is  sometimeie,  though  not  very  often,  apparent  in  the  form 
of  three  quatrains  and  a  couplet.  Therefore  he  has  to  make  a 
non-natural  division  of  the  two  forms  into  three  kinds— 
"  Shakspearian"  (under  which  Petrarchian  sonnetslike  thoseof  Keats 
have  to  figure),  "Milfonic"  (where  there  is  the  Petrarchian  form, 
without  the  sense  or  'acet-division)  and  "  contemporary"'(where  there 
is  the  Petrarchian  fonu  and  the  sense  division).  This  arrangement 
seems  to  us  to  have  three  faults.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  arrant 
cross-division  in  respect  of  form  ;  in  the  second,  it  leads  to  such 
sonnets  as  Mr.  Lang's  admirable  "Odyssey"  (a  sonnet  sans  defaut 
if  there  ever  was  on  e)  being  relegated  to  the  »  Miltonic  hmbo  ; 
in  the  third,  r.  stands  sell-confessed  of  failure  by  requiring  after 
all  a  fourth'  class  of  "  Miscellaneous."  Now  such  of  us  as  have 
not  forgotten  our  Aldrich  know  that  this  last  fault  is  fatal. 

The  discussion  which  has  taken  place  about  the  sonnet  lately 
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seems  to  have  sprung  from  a  very  usual  piece  of  forgetfulness— the 
forgetfulness  that,  in  criticising  a  form,  the  formal  aspect  must  be 
looked  at  first,  if  not  only.  Now  the  sonnet  is,  if  it  is  anything,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  quatorzain,  and  the  problem  is  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  quatorzain.  Obviously,  it  must  be  a  kind  complete  in 
itself,  and  not  subdivisible  into'integers,  nor  capable  of  being  con- 
tinued without  an  entirely  fresh  start.  This  condition  at  once  ex- 
cludes the  continuous  couplet.  But  when  the  continuous  couplet 
is  excluded,  and  if  the  necessary  condition  of  gradual  leading  up 
to  the  close  with  a  limited  number  of  rhymes  be  observed,  there  are 
by  mere  force  of  arithmetic  only  two  possible  subdivisions— 
4.  4.  4.  2.  in  the  first  place,  4.  4.  3.  3.  in  the  second,  unless  stanzas 
of  a  bulk  too  great  to  be  r  epeated  more  than  once,  and  therefore 
destructive  of  the  gradualness  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
sonnet,  are  resorted  to.  Practically,  this  solves  the  whole  ditR- 
culty.  The  Tetrarchian  and  Shakspenrian  distributions  are  the 
only  symmetrical  dispositions  of  fourteen  lines  attainable,  and 
anything  not  reducible  to  them  is  illegitimate.  So  much  for 
technical  criticism. 

As  for  the  contents  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  book,  most  of  the  old 
friends  are  there,  as  indeed  they  must  perforcebe  in  every  collection. 
Occasionally  we  feel  disposed  to  question  the  selection,  especially 
in  one  case.  A  place  being  given  to  Keble,  it  is  extraordinary 
that  Mr.  Oaine  should  have  preferred  "  Spring  Flowers,"  with  its 
rather  commonplace  sentiment,  its  untrue  statement  of  facts  (for 
the  rose  does  not  "  cling  to  earth,"  and  he  must  be  a  bold  poet  who, 
if  he  deny  its  absolute  supremacy,  denies  the  rose  a  place  inter 
paves  as  one  of  "  the  loveliest  llovvers  ')  to  "  Oxford  from  Bagley 
Wood,"  which,  for  nobility  of  thought,  clear  perfection  of  expres- 
sion, and  vivid  presentation  of  the  actual  scene,  has  few  rivals.  But 
most  interest  will  naturally  be  felt  in  Mr.  Caine's  unpublished 
poems.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  rash  to  include  such  with  the 
proved  masterpieces  of  the  past.  It  may  be  thought  that  Mr. 
Caine  would  have  been  wiser  to  take  note  of  one  of  his  own 
anecduta,  for  it  is  certainly  true  that,  as  Mr.  Gosse  puts  it  here : — 

In  the  firm  perspective  of  tlie  past 
We  see  the  picture  duly,  and  its  faults 
Are  softly  moulded  by  a  filmy  blue. 

But;  though  there  is  no  filmy  blue  to  mould  such  faults  as  there 
may  be  in  these  modern  sonnets,  not  a  few  of  them  come  out  of 
the  trial  of  comparison  very  happily  indeed.  We  cannot  indeed 
say  much  for  Mr.  Barlow's  '•  England,"  which  is  a  faint 
Swinburnian  echo  nothing  worth  ;  or  for  Professor  Blackie's 
''  Origin  of  Evil,"  in  which,  as  Johnson  somewhere  says,  "  The 
pronouns  you  and  thou  are  offensively  confounded."  But  Mr.  H.  A. 
Bright's  "  To  Longfellow  in  England "  is  at  least  pretty,  and 
Mr.' Herbert  Clarke  s  "  The  Past  Dethroned"  is  a  fine  sonnet,  well 
thought  out,  and  expressed  with  only  a  little  mannerism.  Two 
comic  sonnets  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  concerning  whom  there  are 
some  interesting  reminiscences  in  the  notes,  are  very  welcome,  and 
the  following,  which  is  vouched  for  as  absolutely  impromptu, 
shows  his  mastery  of  the  form  well: — 

Oh,  wlien  I  have  a  sovereign  in  my  pocket 

1  cannot  sit ;  my  toes  c.\tempore  dance, 

Gay  as  a  limber  son  of  merry  France. 
'Tis  like  grey  hair  enclosed  in  gilded  locket. 
Whose  gold  and  glass  by  contrast  seem  to  mock  it. 

So  momentary  riches  will  enhance 

The  pride  of  poverty  ;  so  high  advance 
The  hopes  of  man  ;  but,  soon,  alas !  a  docket 
Misfortune  strikes  ;  the  obliterating  sponge 

Of  fell  reverse  makes  all  our  joys  exhale. 
Shall  I  in  ocean  take  a  fatal  plunge  ? 

Or  shall  I,  with  sixpenny-worth  of  ale 
Condole  the  sovereign  spent  ?  or  get  quite  frisky 
And  just  Hibtrnify  myself  with  whislcy  ? 

Canon  Dixon's  "  Perished  Ideals  "  is  better  iu  thought  than  in  ex- 
pression. We  have  read  work  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  which 
we  like  better,  as  a  whole,  than  "  Don  Quixote,"  but  one  of  its 
lines — 

And  doubtful  Sancho  trudging  at  thy  back — 
is  admirably  descriptive.  Professor  Dowden's  "  Divining  Rod " 
is  better  than  his  "  Salome,"  which  is  an  unsuccessful  following  of 
Mr.  Rossetti's  picture-sonnets.  We  have  already  quoted  from  one 
of  Mr.  Gosse's  contributions  of  new  matter,  but  "  Importunity"  is 
better  as  a  whole  than  the  poem  cited  above.  The  opening  lines 
of  Mr,  W.  H.  Pollock's  "  Friendship  "  strike  us  as  particularly 
good : — 

Across  the  vast  of  ocean,  on  the  .shore 

That  claims  you  for  her  own  by  right  of  birth, 

Keceive  this  echo  from  the  older  earth, 

AVhich  by  the  right  of  friend^hii)  claiun  3-ou  more, 

And  by  remeuibrance  deep  in  the  heart's" core 

Of  those  you  parted  from  but  now,  of  worth 

Whose  new  removal  makes  us  feel  a  dearth 

Whereof  we  had  not  prescience  before. 

Nor  will  the  sestet  be  found  inferior.  Mr.  Marston's  "Love  and 
Music  "  is  the  best  of  a  leash  of  good  pieces.  Finding  some  of 
Edward's  race  unworthy,  we  shall  pass  them  bv.  But  we  cannot 
help  saying  that  Mr.  Roden  Noel's  Bulgarian  pan-  might  have  been 
omitted  with  great  advantage.  Tlieir  sentiments  are  doubtless  1 
noble,  but  they  let  themselves  be  construed  with  considerable 
diliiculty.  Miss  Christina  Kossetti  has  furnished  one  new  piece 
full  of  the  spiritual  solemnity  of  which  she  possesses  the  patent 
among  living  poetical  writers,  and  her  brother  one  of  his  usual 
excellence  on  "  Raleigh's  Cell  in  the  Tower."  We  could  wish 
ih;it  Mr.  Swinburne's  pair  on  Carlyle's  Keminiscences  had  been 
withheld.    Fond  as  Mr.  ininburne  is  of  cursing,  he  is  never  at 


his  best  when  he  is  doing  it,  and  a  more  curious  contrast  could 
hardly  be  drawn  than  between  the  laboured  and  silly,  because  un- 
critical, virulence  of  these  lines  and  the  splendid  poetry  of  "  Two 
Leaders,"  in  which  Mr.  Swinburne  blessed  what  he  now  curses. 
The  only  other  unpublished  piece  that  we  need  notice  is  a  singular 
eil'usion  by  Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  addressed  to  the  Poet-Laureate, 
in  which  these  lines  occur ; — 

Steeped  in  the  riches  of  a  poet's  years, 
Stained  in  all  colours  of  man's  destiny, 
So,  Tennyson,  thy  widening  river  ncars 
The  misty  main. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  it  is  the  river  or  Mr.  Tennyson  whicli 
is  steeped  and  stained.  If  it  is  the  former,  a  river  steeped  is  an 
odd  expression,  though  doubtless  things  can  be  steeped  in  a  river. 
If  it  is  the  latter,  a  poet-laureate  stained  in  all  colours  like  aa 
ancient  Briton  is  odder  still. 

It  is  a  conventional  but  a  good  old  custom  to  thank  an  author 
for  his  book.  The  formula  can  be  gone  through  very  sincerely  ia 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  We  wish  him  a  little  more  maturity 
of  judgment  and  a  little  more  sobriety  of  style.  But  these  things 
may  come,  and  meanwhile  his  book  is  one  whose  outside  and 
inside  are  alike  pleasing. 


FINANCES  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  INDIA.* 

(^Second  Notice.") 

IN  our  first  review  of  this  book  we  described  the  main  points 
which  the  authors  seek  to  establish  and  the  general  scope  of 
the  work,  dwelling  at  some  length  upon  the  financial  results  of 
the  policy  of  constructing  public  works  in  India  by  means  of 
borrowed  funds  and  the  present  position  of  Indian  finance.  Wo 
now  proceed  to  notice  certain  other  matters  hardly  less  important, 
whether  as  regards  their  bearing  upon  the  financial  position  or 
their  influence  upon  the  administrative  progress  of  the  country. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  policy  which  is  covering  India  with 
productive  public  works,  increasing  its  wealth,  and  adding  to  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  people,  may  be  regarded  the  measures 
commenced  under  the  government  of  Lord  Mayo  for  increasing 
the  powers  and  financial  responsibility  of  the  local  Governments. 
The  history  of  these  measures  is  briefly  traced  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  book.  It  might,  with  advantage,  have  been  given 
more  at  length  ;  for  it  was  not  until  after  a  discussion  extending 
over  several  years,  and  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  eminent  and 
able  men,  that  the  principle  of  what  is  now  commonly  known  as 
the  decentralization  of  finance,  was  promulgated  in  Lord  Mayo's 
famous  Resolution  of  the  14th  of  December,  1870.  The  state  of 
things  which  was  held  to  necessitate  a  revision  of  the  system  of 
financial  administration  previously  iu  force  is  thus  described  by 
the  authors : — 

For  many  years  the  ordinary  financial  condition  of  India  had  been  one 
of  chronic  deiicit ;  and  one  of  the  minor  causes  of  this  state  of  affairs  was 
the  impossibility  of  resisting  the  constantly  increasing  demands  of  the 
local  Governments  for  the  means  of  providing  every  kind  of  improvement 
in  the  administration  of  their  respective  provinces.  Their  demands  were 
practically  unlimited,  because  there  was  almost  no  limit  to  their  legiti- 
mate wants,  and  the  local  Governments  had  no  nreans  of  knowing  the 
measure  by  which  their  annual  demands  upon  the  Government  of  India 
ought  to  be  regulated.  They  had  a  purse  to  draw  upon  of  unlimited, 
because  unknown,  depth  ;  they  saw  on  every  side  the  necessity  for  im- 
provements; their  constant  and  justifiable  desire  was  to  obtain  for  theiu 
own  provinces  and  people  as  large  a  share  as  they  could  persuade  the 
Government  of  India  to  give  them  out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the 
Empire  ;  they  found  by  experinnce  that  the  less  economy  they  practised, 
and  the  more  importunate  their  demands,  the  more  likely  they  were  to 
persuade  the  Government  of  India  of  the  urgency  of  their  requirements. 
In  representing  and  pressing  those  requirements,  they  felt  that  they  did 
what  was  right,  and  they  left  to  the  Government  of  India,  which  had  taken 
the  task  upon  itself,  the  responsibility  of  refusing  to  provide  the  necessary 
means. 

The  Government  of  India  had  totally  failed  to  check  the  constant  de- 
mands for  increased  expenditure  ;  there  was  plainly  only  one  remedy — to 
prevent  the  demands  being  made — and  this  could  only  be  done  \>y  imposing 
on  the  local  Governments  a  real  and  effectual  lesponsit^ility  for  maintaining 
equilibriuur  in  their  local  finances.  There  could  be  no  standard  of  economy 
until  apparent  requirements  were  made  absolutely  dependent  upon  known 
available  means.  It  was,  at  that  time,  impossible  for  either  the  supreme 
or  local  Governments  to  say  what  portion  of  the  provincial  revenues  was 
properly  applicable  to  local  wants  ;  for  the  revenues  of  the  whole  of  India 
went  into  a  common  fund,  and  to  determine  how  much  of  this  fund  ought 
fairly  to  begiven  to  one  province,  or  for  one  object,  or  how  much  to  others,  was 
impracticable.  "The  distribution  of  the  public  income,"  General  Strachey 
wrote,  "  degenerates  into  something  like  a  scramble,  in  which  the  most 
violent  h-as  the  .advantage,  with  very  little  attention  to  reason  ;  as  locaJ 
economy  leads  to  no  local  advantage,  the  stimulus  to  avoid  waste  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  ;  .so,  as  no  local  growth  of  the  income  leads  to  an  increase  of 
the  local  means  of  improvement,  the  interest  in  developing  the  public  revenues 
is  also  brought  down  to  the  lowest  level." 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  financial  relations  between  the  supreme' 
and  the  local  Governments  led  to  other  evils.  Constant  differences  of 
opinion  about  petty  details  of  expenditure,  and  constant  interference  of  the 
Government  of  India  in  matters  of  trivial  importance,  brought  with  them 
as  a  necessary  consequence  frequent  conflicts  with  the  local  Government* 
regarding  questions  of  provincial  administration  of  which  they  were  the- 
best  judges,  and  of  which  the  Government  of  India  could  know  little.  The- 
relations  between  tlie  supreme  and  local  Governments  were  thoroughly  in- 
harmonious, and  every  attempt  to  make  financial  control  more  stringent: 
increased  an  antagonism,  the  mischief  of  which  was  felt  throughout' tha 
public  service. 


*  2'/ie  Finances  and  Public  Works  of  India  from  1S69  ?o  i88r.  Bv  Sir 
John  Strachey,  G.C.S.I.,  and  Lieutenant-General  Richard  Strachey,  RJE^ 
F.R.S.    London:  Kegan  I'aul,  Trench,  &  Co.  18S2. 
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The  authors  imply,  if  tliey  do  not  expressly  say  (p.  133),  that  the 
state  of  things  described  in  the  foregoing  extract  commenced  after 
the  Mutiny,  when  "  the  enormously  costly  measures  adopted  for 
the  restoration  of  authority  and  order,  followed  by  the  hardly  less 
imperious  demands  for  funds  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  wants 
of  the  country,  made  it  apparent  that  a  system  of  strict  tinancial 
control  over  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  all  branches  of  the  execu- 
tive government  had  become  essential " ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  evils  of  over-centralization  commenced  under  the 
system  of  financial  control  introduced  in  i860.  Those  evils  date 
from  a  much  earher  period — as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  passing 
of  the  Charter  Act  of  1833,  when  complete  control  over  the  expen- 
diture of  the  local  Governments,  extending  to  the  smallest  details, 
was  vested  in  the  supreme  Government.  !So  far  back  as  1853  the 
excessive  centralization  which  had  existed  for  many  years  was  one 
of  the  subjects  inquired  into  by  Select  Committees  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  when  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  "  it  would  be  better  to  go  back  to  the  old  system." 
''I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  that  he  should  be  relieved  from  that  business,  and 
anything  which  does  relieve  the  Governor-General  from  the  business 
now  thrown  upon  him  is  a  public  advantage."  At  no  time  was  the 
friction  between  the  supreme  Government  and  the  local  Govern- 
ments greater  than  it  was  under  the  Government  -of  Lord 
Dalhousie,  which  terminated  a  year  before  the  Mutiny  broke  out. 
The  difficulties  inherent  in  the  system  of  course  increased  with  the 
increase  of  the  revenues  and  expenditure,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  work.  Under  Lord  Canning's  Government  the  exces- 
sive interference  in  matters  of  detail  was  somewhat  abated,  and 
still  more  under  the  Government  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  ;  but  the 
system  was  still  such  as  to  justify  Mr.  Laiug  in  describing  it  as 
"  a  system  of  barren  uniformity  and  pedantic  centralization."  Pro- 
posals for  amending  it  were  made  both  by  Mr.  Laing  and  Mr. 
Massey,  but  these  proposals  aimed  at  little  more  than  transfer- 
ring certain  branches  of  the  public  expenditure  to  the  local  Govern- 
ments, &nd  requiring  the  latter  to  defray  their  cost  by  raising  new 
and  additional  taxation  in  their  respective  provinces.  Such  a 
method  of  dealing  with  the  question  naturally  met  with  little  fovour 
from  any  of  the  local  Governments,  and  it  was  not  until  1867,  when 
General  Strachey  took  the  matter  up,  and  in  an  elaborate  Memo- 
randum sketched  out  a  plan  for  transferring  to  the  local  Govern- 
ments not  only  a  portion  of  the  existing  charges,  but  also  revenue 
sufficient  to  meet  such  charges,  that  the  first  step  towards  the 
solution  of  the  question  can  be  said  to  have  been  taken.  The 
proposal  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Massey  and  a  majority  of  the 
Governor-General's  Council,  but  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
Sir  John  Lawrence  and  Sir  Henry  Uurand.  Three  years  later  it 
was  adopted  in  a  modified  form  by  Lord  Mayo,  who  transferred 
eight  branches  of  the  public  service  to  the  almost  unfettered 
management  of  the  local  Governments,  with  a  fixed  contribution 
from  the  Imperial  revenues  for  their  support.  The  charges  which 
were  thus  made  over  included  gaols,  police,  education,  roads,  and 
others  which  were  specially  liable  to  increase.  The  grants 
.assigned  with  them  were  slightly  less  than  the  grants  sanctioned 
for  the  same  services  in  the  previous  years,  and  the  local  Govern- 
ments were  told  that  the  deficiency  must  be  met  either  b}'  re- 
trenchment or  by  provincial  taxation.  The  great  feature  of  the 
scheme  was  that  while  the  services  in  question  were  made  over  to 
the  local  Governments  with  a  lump  sum  for  their  support,  it  was 
left  to  those  Governments  to  vary  the  distribution  of  the  grants 
at  their  discretion,  and  thus  an  end  was  put  to  the  interminable 
references  and  bickerings  between  the  supreme  and  the  local 
Governments  which  had  so  greatly  impeded  business  and  inter- 
fered with  efficient  administration.  Another  not  less  important 
consequence  was  the  limitation  of  the  provincial  demands  upon  the 
Imperial  Exchequer.  The  result,  as  the  authors  show,  has  been 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  "  Five  years  after  the  change  of  system 
had  been  made,  the  expenditure  on  the  whole  of  the  assigned 
services  remained  almost  unaltered.  The  total  charges  only  exceeded 
by  200,oooZ.  the  sum  to  which  by  extraordinary  efi'orts  they  had 
been  reduced  in  1863-64,  and  they  were  less  in  1875-76  by 
700,000^.  than  they  were  in  1868-69.  When  the  figures  were 
examined  in  detail  they  were  still  more  satisfactory,  for  they  showed 
that  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  expenditure  under  nearly  all 
heads  except  "  Education  "  and  '•'  Medical,"  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  people  had  got  more  schools,  hospitals,  and  dispensaries, 
although  less  money  had  been  spent  on  gaols  and  police.  The 
system  has  been  since  extended  by  including  in  it  most  of  the  re- 
maining services,  except  the  few  administered  directly  by  the 
central  Government,  and  by  transfers  of  revenue  such  as  to  give 
the  local  Governments  a  practical  interest  in  developing  the 
revenues,  as  well  as  in  checking  the  expenditure.  The  result  is 
that  the  provincial  Governments  have  now  the  disposal  of 
revenues  amounting  to  about  14,500,000/.  for  provincial  purposes, 
besides  the  more  strictly  localized  income  amounting  to  nearly 
3,000,000/.,  or  altogether  more  than  17,000,000/.  out  of  the 
69,000,000/.  which  constitutes  the  whole  gross  public  revenue;  and, 
under  extensions  of  the  system  which  have  lately  been  sanctioned, 
the  provincial  income  and  expenditure  will  be  further  raised  by  an 
additional  3,000,000/. 

While  much  good  has  been  effected  by  the  measures  of  which 
the  above  is  necessarily  a  brief  and  incomplete  description,  the 
system  appears  to  labour  under  two  defects,  which  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  removed.  The  first  is  the  inequality  of  the  pro- 
vincial grants ;  the  second,  the  absence  of  any  local  check  upon 
extravagance  or  injudicious  administration  of  the  provincial  ex- 


penditure by  the  local  Governments.  The  first  of  these  defects  i8 
inherent  in  the  plan  followed  in  1870  of  basing  the  original  distri- 
bution of  the  provincial  grants  upon  "  the  then  actual  expenditure 
under  the  heads  transferred."  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment, though  doubtless  a  very  simple  one,  and  the  least  troublesome 
arrangement  that  could  have  been  devised,  was  by  no  means  fair 
to  those  Governments  which  had  been  the  least  rapacious  in  their 
demands  upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  It  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  fact  stated  in  p.  146  that  the  Government  of  Madras  "has, 
since  the  original  settlement  of  1 871,  declined  to  enter  into  any 
extended  arrangements,"  and  that  "  none  of  the  recent  measures 
apply  to  that  Presidency."  It  was  probably  to  this  matter  that 
Mr.  Grant  Duft"  referred  when  a  few  w.eeks  ago,  in  reply  to  a 
deputation,  he  remarked  that  "  Madras  had  hardly  got  fair  play, 
as,  while  pouring  large  sums  into  the  Imperial  Treasury,  she  was 
allowed  barely  enough  for  her  wants."  The  want  of  some  local 
check  upon  the  comparatively  large  powers  of  expenditure  which 
are  now  entrusted  almost  without  control  to  the  local  Govern- 
ments is  referred  to  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  book,  where 
it  is  suggested  that  local  consultative  bodies  should  be  created, 
"  before  which  would  be  placed  every  year  the  provincial  budgets, 
estimates  of  receipts,  and  expenditure  "  (p.  426).  The  suggestion 
seems  to  be  hardly  a  practical  one,  for  the  functions  of  the  members 
of  the  proposed  consultative  bodies  are  apparently  fo  be  limited  to 
criticism  of  the  estimates  laid  before  them.  They  are  not  to  vote, 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  misconceptions  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
functions  to  be  performed,  the  authors  deprecate  their  being  en- 
trusted to  the  existing  local  Legislatures,  or  any  combination  with 
those  Legislatures  of  "  such  bodies  as  those  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  create."  It  is  difficult  to  understand  upon  what  grounds 
it  is  deemed  unsafe  to  entrust  to  the  local  Legislatures  in  India 
powers  of  control  over  the  provincial  expenditure,  similar  to  those 
which  have  long  been  usefully  exercised  by  the  Legislative  Council 
in  the  adjoining  Island  of  Ceylon.  It  appears  to  us  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  a  valuable  administrative  reform,  and  that, 
while  it  would  add  to  the  dignity  and  sense  of  responsibility  of 
the  local  Legislatures,  it  could,  without  difficulty,  be  so  regulated 
as  to  prevent  any  embarrassment  in  the  dispatch  of  business.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Legislative  Councils  in  India,  as  in 
Ceylon,  are  so  constituted  that  there  is  always  likely  to  be  a 
majority  of  official  members,  and  that,  consequently,  anything  like 
factious  obstruction  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible.  While 
the  general  results  of  the  decentralization  system  have  been  most 
satisfactory,  instances  are  not  wanting  of  the  improper  expenditure 
of  public  funds  which  might  have  been  prevented  if  the  sanction  of 
a  Council,  partly  composed  of  non-official  persons,  had  been  required. 
But  itis  idleto  expect  that  the  fittest  representatives  of  the  unofficial 
classes,  European  or  native,  would  long  continue  to  serve  on  con- 
sultative bodies  whose  functions  were  entirely  limited  to  criticism. 

The  tenth  and  two  following  chapters  of  the  book  con- 
tain a  very  clear  exposition  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
taxation,  resorted  to  in  1877  and  1878  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing famine  liabilities,  was  imposed.  This  is  a  subject  upon 
which  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misconception.  The  long 
and  the  short  of  the  matter  is  that,  experience  having  shown  that 
famines  were  certain  to  entail  heavy  occasional  charges,  which, 
spread  over  a  series  of  years,  would  amount  to  a  yearly  average 
charge  of  about  1,500,000/.,  it  was  determined  to  impose  addi- 
tional taxation  of  a  corresponding  amount,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  to  be  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  relief  of  famine, 
if  a  famine  took  place,  and,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  calamity,  to 
the  discharge  of  debt,  or  to  the  prosecution  remunerative  public 
works  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  constructed  from  bor- 
rowed funds.  The  so-called  Famine  Insurance  Fund  was  "  never 
designed  to  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  surplus  of  annual 
revenue  over  expenditure,  though  the  necessity  for  it  arose  from 
a  particular  cause."  If  it  was  impossible,  as  it  probably  was  at 
the  time,  to  provide  the  necessary  surplus  without  re-imposing 
direct  taxation,  which  had  been  deliberately  abandoned  in  1873,  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  re-impositiou  of  such  taxation  was  un- 
avoidable ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  equity  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  taxation  was 
imposed.  It  was  imposed  upon  the  trading  classes  throughout 
India,  and  upon  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  provinces  belonging 
to  the  Bengal  Presidency.  The  official  classes  and  the  pro- 
fessional classes,  as  well  as  most  of  the  owners  of  reafized  pro- 
perty, were  entirely  exempted.  The  argument  used  was,  tb«,t 
'•■  when  scarcity  afiects  one  part  of  India,  the  dealers  in  grain  and 
the  producers  of  grain  in  parts  of  the  country  not  so  att'ected  make 
large  profits,  and  that  while  the  agricultural  classes  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  those  that  require  large  measures  of  relief  in  a  region  sufl'er- 
ing  from  extreme  scarcity,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  these  are  the 
classes  which  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  large  profits  when  their 
own  provinces  are  fiourishing  and  others  are  suffering."  "  The  less 
wealthy  members  of  the  professional  and  official  classes,  as  well  as 
the  labouring  classes,  sufter  from  the  pressure  of  high  prices,  not 
only  when  scarcity  prevails  in  their  own  provinces,  but  when  it 
prevails  elsewhere."  In  regard  to  the  richer  members  of  the  official 
and  professional  classes  it  was  held  that  "  the  class  of  European 
officials,  from  which  the  professional  classes  could  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished, were  for  the  moment  placed  under  such  special  dis- 
advantages by  the  recent  and  heavy  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of 
the  rupee  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  then  to  subject  them  to 
any  fresh  burdens"  (p.  195).  The  foregoing  arguments  are  more 
ingenious  than  convincing.  The  exemption  of  the  official  and  pro- 
fessional clas:<es  was  naturally  regarded  as  extremely  unfair,  and 
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1.  in  the  latter  part  of  1878  it  was  decided  to  extend  to  those  classes. 

*  taxation  similar  to  that  already  imposed  upou  the  traders  and 
I  agriculturists  ;  but,  for  reas.ins  which  are  not  explained,  this  deci- 
I  sfou  has  never  been  acted  on  further  than  to  frame  a  Bill  which  was 
'  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Governor-General 
I  in  November  1879,  but  was  subsequently  withiVawn. 

1      The  most  important  source  of  Indian  taxation,  properly  so-called, 

I  is  salt,  which  now  yields  a  net  revenue  of  6,572,000^.    There  are 

i  few  more  satisfactory  incidents  in  the  recent  history  of  Indian 

I'  finance  than  the  increase  of  the  salt  revenue,  accompanied  as  it  has 

■  been  by  a  redaction  of  the  rate  of  duty  in  tlie  greater  part 

*  of  India,  and  by  steady  increase  in  the  consumption.  Ten  years 
ago  the  total  consum'ptiou  of  duty-paying   salt  in  India  was 

I  23,031,000  maunds  (^a  maund  equals  82|  lbs.),  and  the  net  salt 
revenue  was  5,686,335^.  In  1879-80  the  consumption  had  risen 
to   27,861,000   maunds;   and   the   net  revenue   had   risen  to 

'  6,895,713/.  In  18S0-81  there  was  a  decline  in  the  consump- 
tion to  27,240,000  maunds,  and  in  the  net  revenue  to  6,572,000/., 
which  was  attributed  partly  to  an  arddcial  stimulus  given  to  the 
sale  of  Sambhar  salt  in  the  previous  year,  and  partly  to  the  ordi- 
nary fluctuation  of  trade.    In  the  whole  of  India,  except  the 

'  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  the  rate  of  duty  has  been  tixed  at 
a  uniform  rate  of  Ks.  2-8  per  maund ;  the  rate  of  duty  in  Bengal, 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  Rs.  3-4  per  maund,  being  now 
Us.  2-14.  The  Customs  line  which  extended  across  the  whole  of 
India,  and  which,  as  the  authors  remark,  if  put  down  in  Europe, 
would  have  stretched  from  London  to  Constantinople,  consisting 
of  "  an  immense  impenetrable  hedge  of  thorny  trees  and  bushes, 
supplemented  by  stone  walls  and  ditches,  across  which  no  human 
being  or  beast  of  burden  could  pass  without  being  subjected  to 
detention  and  search,''  has  been  abolished,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  before  very  long  it  Avill  be  found  practicable  to  establish  a 
uniform  rate  of  duty  throughout  India  lower  than  the  lowest  now 
in  force.  The  authors  anticipate,  and  there  is  much  in  the  history 
of  the  question  during  the  last  lew  years  to  justify  the  anticipation, 
that  it  will  be  possible  at  no  very  distant  date  to  make  such  a 
general  reduction  in  the  price  of  salt  as  will  greatly  increase  the 
consumption  and  raise  tiie  revenue  by  several  millions,  thus 
furnishing  the  Government  with  a  financial  engine  of  immense 
power  ;  for  it  will  be  able,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  serious 
emergency,  to  obtain  temporarily,  by  a  small  increase  of  duty,  a 
large  increase  of  revenue,  and  this  almost  without  the  people  being 
conscious  that  any  addition  has  been  made  to  their  burdens." 

We  can  onl}'  notice  ver}'  briefly  a  few  of  the  other  questions, 
several  of  them  very  important  questions,  which  are  dealt  with  in 
this  work.  The  chapter  on  the  opium  revenue,  which  describes 
very  clearly  the  mode  in  which  that  revenue  is  raised  and  the 
^recent  history  of  the  question,  has  a  special  interest  at  the  present 
■time.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  reverting  to  it  in 
connexion  with  the  controversy  now  in  progress.  The  question  of 
the  duties  on  cotton  goods,  and  the  general  question  of  Customs 
duties,  are  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  long  and  pertinaciously 
urged  by  the  authors,  who  for  many  years  past  have  avowed  their 
conviction  that  the  abolition  of  all  Customs  duties  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  beneiits  that  could  be  conferred  upon  India.  They 
anticipate  that"  the  repeal  of  the  remaining  duties  on  cotton  goods 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  an  extension  of  the  import 
trade,  combined  with  a  corresponding  addition  to  the  exports,"  and 
that  "  this  would  soon  lead  to  an  increase  of  railway  traflic  sufli- 
cient  to  cover  the  first  loss  of  revenue  "  ;  and,  further,  that  "  this 
same  resource,  the  growing  railway  income,  would  also  unquestion- 
ably, if  it  were  prudently  managed,  alford  within  a  short  period  of 
time  the  means  of  freeing  the  whole  import  trade  of  India  from 
taxation."  The  theory  is  undoubtedly  an  attractive  one,  and 
as  the  cotton  duties  are  apparently  doomed,  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  whether  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Customs 
duties  might  not  be  combined  with  other  arrangements  which 
would  confer  immediate,  and  not  only  prospective,  benefits  upon 
India.  If  English  goods  are  to  have  a  free  entry  into  India,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  justice  of  imposing  upon  Indian 
tea  imported  into  England  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.,  and  upon 
Indian  cofi'ee  a  duty  of  13  per  cent.  This  is  a  large  question, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  at  the  end  of  an  article  ;  but 
we  cannot  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  Customs  duties  with- 
out protesting  against  the  statement  made  in  p.  287,  that 
"  the  official  and  non-oldcial  classes  of  Englishmen  in  India 
have  never  been  favourable  to  fiscal  reforms  based  upon 
the  principles  of  free-trade,"  and  against  the  colouring  which  is 
given  to  the  opposition  offered  by  a  majority  of  the  Governor- 
General's  Council  to  the  reduction  of  the  cotton  duties  in  1879. 
The  members  of  Council  here  referred  to  had  raised  no  objection 
to  the  reduction  of  duties  made  in  the  previous  year,  and  the 
writer  of  the  remarks  now  in  question  must  have  been  perfectly 
well  aware  that  the  opposition  ofi'ered  in  1879  to  the  further 
reduction  of  duties  which  was  then  carried  out,  was  based,  not 
upon  any  Protectionist  prejudices,  but  upon  the  impolicy,  as  the 
dissenting  members  of  Council  regarded  it,  of  reducing  an  exist- 
ing source  of  revenue  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  the  war  and  to 
the  loss  by  exchange,  the  financial  prospects  of  the  year  were  most 
unfavourable.  It  is  well  known  that  no  reduction  of  Indian 
taxation  would  have  been  carried  out  at  that  particular  juncture 
if  the  Government  of  the  day  had  not  been  threatened  with  an 
adverse  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  absurd,  as  well  as 
unfair,  to  denounce  as  an  unjustifiable  "  imputation  of  base  motives  ' 
the  course  which  the  dissenting  members  of  Council  very  properly 


took  of  placing  upon  official  record  the  light  in  which  the  measure 
was  regarded  by  public  opinion  in  India. 

We  gladly  pass  on  from  this  topic  to  the  concluding  chapter, 
which  deals  with  the  requirements  of  the  future,  and  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  useful  work.  The  important 
questions  discussed  in  this  chapter,  including  among  others  the 
paramount  and  urgent  necessity  for  a  rapid  prosecution  of  those 
works,  such  as  railways  and  irrigation  works,  which  can  alone 
give  the  people  the  protection  they  need  against  famine ;  the 
financial  advantages  which  must  result  to  the  country  from  aa 
adherence  to  the  system  under  which  the  State  has  become  the 
owner  of  the  railways,  undertaking  their  construction  with  money 
borrowed  at  the  low  rate  of  interest  which  its  credit  permits  ;  the 
objections  to  the  system  of  guarantee;  the  benefits  which  have 
resulted  from  the  policy  of  borrowing  for  the  prosecution  of 
public  works,  and  the  advantages  which  may  be  expected  to- 
result  from  a  continuance  of  that  policy  in  the  future  ;  the  fact 
that  no  real  safeguard  against  the  waste  of  the  public  resources 
is  to  be  found  in  the  multiplication  of  restrictions ;  the  policy  of 
developing  provincial)  and  financial  responsibility — all  these  ques- 
tions are  treated  with  a  breadth  of  view  and  with  a  thoughtful 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  of  the  objects  to 
be  attained,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  Owing  to  the 
complex  nature  of  the  subjects  which  are  discussed,  many  portions 
of  the  book  are  by  no  means  easy  reading,  but  the  style  of  writing 
is  throughout  very  clear,  and  in  parts  impressive ;  nowhere,  perhaps, 
more  so  than  in  the  following  words  of  warning  with  which  w& 
conclude  this  notice: — 

This  is  no  time  to  cr}',  "  Rest  and  bo  thankful."  Year  after  year  run* 
silently  by,  and  the  fatal  term  will  only  too  soon  be  reached  when  another 
terrible  catastrophe  will  suddenly  arise,  though  exactly  where  and  when 
we  know  not.  It  is  in  the  intervals  of  prosperity  that  are  granted  to  us  that 
we  must  prepare  for  the  inevitable  future  ;  and  if  the  lessons  of  the  past 
still  continue  to  be  neglected,  the  responsibility  for  the  consequences  will 
rest  upon  tliose  who,  having  the  power  to  avert  them,  liave  failed  to  do  so. 
For  an}-  hesitation  or  delay  in  carrying  out  the  works  which  alone  can  give 
the  country  the  protection  it  requires,  there  is  no  valid  argument  to  be 
found,  either  in  the  probabilitj'  of  their  causing  financial  difficulty,  or  in 
their  insufficiency  for  iiieeting  the  end  in  view.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  judicious  expenditure  on  these  works  will  certainly  supply  the  only 
assured  means  of  preventing  frightful  mortality  and  ruin,  and  of  avoiding 
the  future  waste  of  millions  on  inefl'ectual  famine  relief,  with  no  corre- 
sponding permanent  benelit  to  the  country' ;  and  such  works,  while  thus 
atlbrding  protection  in  time  of  difficulty,  will  constantly  increase  the 
resources  of  the  people,  and  render  them  more  and  more  capable  of  resisting 
pressure  wlien  it  arises.  Past  experience,  both  in  what  we  have  done,  and. 
what  we  have  left  undone,  points  to  these  conclusions. 


ONE  MAY  DA.Y.' 

WHEN  the  heroine  of  a  novel  begins  by  walking  up  and  down 
alone  in  Kensington  Gardens  in  "  a  delicate  tinted  c7-epe  de 
Chine  "  we  expect  her  later  adventures  to  be  arranged  in  a  style- 
regardless  of  expense.  When  her  pug-dog  has  scarcely  appeared 
ou  the  scene  before  it  is  werried  by  a  liver-coloured  retriever,  and 
rescued  by  a  beautiful  baronet,  our  hopes  are  still  more  keenly  ex- 
cited. But  alter  the  first  chapter,  in  which  these  momentous 
things  occur,  the  interest  of  One  May  Dau  dies  away,  at  least  as 
far  as  incident  depends  on  "  studies  of  sensation  and  event."  The 
only  events  worth  mentioning  which  remain,  except  "  fetes  at  the 
Duke  of  A.s  on  Oampden  Hill,"  and  "tableaux  at  Mrs.  F.'s 
arranged  by  Millais,"  are  a  little  tea-party  in  a  bachelor's  house, 
a  visit  to  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  debate  on  the  pro- 
posed monument  to  the  late  Prince  Imperial,  and  a  little  supper 
part}',  at  which  there  is  much  talk  about  devilled  kidneys.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  scene  with  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  angry 
guardian,  who  has  power  by  a  civic  fathers  will  to  interfere  with 
the  marriage  of  the  heroine  to  the  baronet  of  her  choice.  But  for 
real  excitement  the  reader  must  fall  back  on  the  tea-party  and  the 
dog-fight,  if  that  can  be  called  a  fight  which  is  best  described  in 
the  familiar  words  of  Juvenal. 

Miss  Grant  has  written  a  thia  novel,  which  we  imagine^  ladies 
will  find  readable  enough,  at  the  least  exorbitant  expense  of  imagi- 
nation. Everything  not  quite  commonplace  in  the  story  (except 
the  love-making,  which  is  natural,  and  therefore  not  common- 
place) is  the  result  of  what,  we  fear,  are  misapprehensions  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  Her  hero,  for  example.  Sir  Harry  Wynn,  is 
young,  handsome,  brave,  innocent,  amorous,  and  ignorant  of 
London.  He  owns  a  small  estate  of  800/.  a  year  ;  but  this  estate 
somehow  commands  a  pocket-borough,  and  the  pocket-borough, 
returns  Sir  Harry  as  a  Liberal  member  in  1880.  The  Reform  Bill 
did  leave  a  few  boroughs  which  may  be  described  as  "  pocket  " 
ones ;  but  it  did  not  leave  them  to  poor  Whig  lamilies  of  some 
800/.  a  year.  Or,  if  it  did  make  this  error  in  the  case  of  Sir  Harry's 
constituency,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Arch  Aubrey  is  "  one  of  the 
very  first  that  Dilke  and  his  colleagues  will  do  away  with  when 
they  get  in  their  Bill,"  as  Lord  Ridgeway  says  in  this  story. 
However  this  may  be,  Sir  Harry  comes  to  town,  takes  his  seat, 
becomes  a  member  of  Boodle's,  and  gets  a  most  amazing  amount 
of  pleasure  out  of  his  limited  income.  He  has  a  little  house  in 
Kensington,  "only  two  horses,  but  good  ones;  no  drag,  but  a 
well-done  T.,  a  brougham  for  night-work,  and  a  groom  and  a 
valet."  He  is  asked,  and  is  able  to  go,  "  literally  every  where  " ; 
he  bets  a  good  deal,  neither  winning  nor  losing  much  ;  he  gives 
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agreeable  little  dinners  ;  aud,  in  fact,  appears  to  possess  the  purse 
of  Fortunatus.  However,  he  is  always  a  good  fellow,  and  "  a 
true  lover,"  like  Queen  Guinevere;  and  therefore  "he  had  a 
good  end,"  though  an  end  very  unlike  that  of  Arthur's  Queen. 

The  heroine  of  the  story,  Miss  Cicely  Browne,  who  lives  "jt 
different  numbers  in  Prince's  Gate,  has  only  one  fault.  She 
appears  to  wear  a  certain  "  heliotrope  "  dress  of  a-i'pe  de  Chine 
rather  too  persistently.  But,  once  in  love  with  the  rescuer  6f  her 
pug,  she  never  wavers  in  her  allegiance.  She  was  the  orphan 
daughter  of  a  City  man — Browne,  of  Garth  and  Browne — and  the 
course  of  her  true  love  is  troubled  by  her  guardian  Garth.  This 
Garth  is  a  creature  of  pure  fancy,  evolved  out  of  the  author's 
ignorance  of  the  base  ranks  of  commerce,  and  slightly  coloured,  we 
think,  by  the  perusal  of  some  of  Dickens's  novels,  and  by  the  con- 
scientious but  unintelligent  study  of  one  "  money  article  "  in  the 
Times.  It  is  Garth's  ambition  to  wed  Cicely  to  "  young  Bullion," 
a  character  not  actually  brought  on  the  scene,  and  to  unite  the 
fortunes  of  the  houses  of  Garth  and  Browne  and  Bullion.  Garth 
therefore  writes  long  financial  letters  to  his  ward.  The  letter 
begins  "  Dear  Miss.  '  Garth  goes  on  to  observe,  "  The  Peruvian 
Consols  are  at  par ;  the  Turkish  are  paying  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  less  than  a  fortnight  ago."  Peruvian  Consols  at  par 
sounds  funny  enough.  Miss  Grant  apparently  thinks  that  the 
generous  Porte  pays  interest  every  settling  day,  and  on  one 
particular  settling  day  paid  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  less  than 
usual.  Of  these  matters  we  may  say,  with  Villon,  "  Happy  is  he 
that  knows  them  not ";  but  ladies  in  this  blessed  state  of  ignorance 
should  not  introduce  City  affairs  into  their  novels.  If  Miss  Grant 
really  wishes  to  draw  commercial  people  and  to  describe  their 
■ways,  she  might  take  counsel  with  Mrs.  Eiddell  or  with  her 
novels.  That  she  does  not  know  much  more  of  sport  than  of 
business  we  gather  from  a  speech  of  Sir  Harry's.  This  gay  baronet 
says  he  used  to  set  night-lines  in  his  own  water,  for  he  had  "a 
river  rushing  through  the  Park  at  Arch  Audrey,"  and  he  would 
"  lie  watching  as  the  fish  rose,  till  daybreak  came  over  the  skies. 
I  often  did  it."  Fish  do  not  rise  to  night-lines,  any  more  than 
tench  rise  to  dragon-fly. 

Fish  are  tliey  that  love  the  muJ, 
Kising  to  no  fancy  flies. 

If  Sir  Harry  had  wished  to  fish  by  night,  he  would  have  employed 
the  white  moth,  like  a  sportsman,  not  a  night-line,  like  a  poacher. 

But  the  author's  real  originality  is  displayed  less  in  her  plot,  for 
•there  is  next  to  none,  or  in  her  remarks  about  night-lines  and 
pocket-boroughs  and  Peruvian  consols,  than  in  her  singular  com- 
mand of  foreign  languages.  We  might  almost  give  a  sketch  of  the 
etory  in  French  and  Italian,  the  French  and  Italian  of  Miss  Grant, 
and  of  one  of  her  characters.  Jack,  the  lover  of  a  Lady  Blanche, 
who  does  not  like  to  marry  him  leist  he  should  have  to  wear  a  bad 
hat.  Sir  Harry,  then,  had  the  entree  to  several  drawing-rooms 
that  were  "  more  recherche  than  he  knew.  '  His  house  was  "  chic 
and  well  done,"  and,  as  this  "  gives  cachet,"'  his  rooms  "  speedily 
became  repandu  for  cultivated  taste."  He  gave  "  decidedly 
recherche  repasts, '  which  "  became  much  repandu.  '  His  friends  were 
ions  camarades,  but  he  kept  "  rococo  servants,"  and  seemed  "  all  in 
the  downs,  as  if  he  were  already  blase."  His  friend.  Lady 
Hidgeway,  had  a  cavali'ere  servente,  and  threw  herself  con  amore 
into  his  cause.  Indeed,  this  lady  was  fond  of  "  objets  of  the  other 
«ex,"  and,  when  she  first  met  Sir  Harry,  behaved  like  the  strange 
woman  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  of  King  Solomon.  But  she  im- 
proved, and  was  kind  to  any  one  who  was  si/mpiithique  to 
herself."  In  the  midst  of  all  this  Babel  of  tongues  comes  a  piece 
of  funny  English  : — 

It  was  not  an  ordinnry  glass  conservatory  like  anybody  else  might  have 
had,  but  a  round  edifice,  dimly  illun;inated,and  lull  of  flowers,  witli  a  vaulted 
.blue  ceiling,  from  which  penUedaglobe  lamp,  soft  aud  many  tinted,  like  a 
large  lustrous  pearl. 

To  return  to  Miss  Grant's  French.  Her  heroine  has  a  "  chape- 
rone,"  and  regards  Sir  Harry  Wynn  as  a  conjidente.  She  went 
■to  "  many  delightful  reunions  and  fetes j'  and  "  was  quite  «w/rt2'('." 
Her  "  surroundings  "  were  remarkable  for  luxe,  and  lier  friends 
watched  with  interest  Vaffuire  with  Sir  Harry,  observing,  on  one 
occasion,  qui  vivra  vera — a  remark  out  of  which  we  have  vainly 
attempted  to  make  sense  with  the  aid  of  the  French,  Latin,  and 
Russian  dictionaries.  Some  of  her  friends  "  were  of  course  more 
•or  less  blase,"  though  Sir  Harry,  at  least,  was  truly  Men  repandu. 
Lady  Hidgeway  was  "  more  emjvesse  [sic]  than  ever  in  her  kind- 
ness to  Sir  Harry " ;  in  fact,  her  empressement  was  remarkable. 
Meanwhile  this  poor  lady,  who  was  enipresse,  rapidly  reverted  to 
ier  original  sex,  and  became  ennmjee.  We  only  wonder  that  she 
■did  not sing  a  rather  risque  song,"  like  the  heroine  of  a  recent 
hectic  history  ;  but  Lady  Itidgeway  resisted  the  temptation.  She 
was,  no  doubt,  consoled  by  "cool-looking  ylaciers  of  beautiful 
thick  clotted  cream,  skilfully  iced."  What  is  a  glacier  if  it  is  not 
skilfully  iced  and  cool-looking?  A  third-rate  glacier,  unskilfully 
iced  and  sultry-looking,  can  never  minister  to  minds  eynpresscs 
and  ennwjees.  And  all  this  while  "  in  the  House  of  Commons 
there  was  as  yet  little  prospect  of  a  rcldche."  Can  there  be  any 
remote  chance  of  a  reldche  being  introduced  to  that  vexed 
assembly  as  a  substitute  for  the  cloture  ?  "  Love  is  a  great  master," 
fiays  the  Mort  Arthur,  and  so  Sir  Harry  found ;  lor  he  was 
"rather  distrait,"  in  spite  of  the  charms  of  a  quartette  con- 
versation, of  "  the  most  delicate  of  little  midnight  jdats,"  and  of 
"  sallies  of  endless  badinage  kept  up  by  Lady  Itidgeway." 

The^rave  and  mature  who  read  Miss  Grant's  novel  will  pro- 
bably-derive  most  amusement  from  this  lady's  intrepid  display  of  [ 


skill  as  a  linguist.  But  young  hearts  trembling  pleasantly  at  the 
thought  of  the  coming  season  will  really  be  interested  in  Vaffaireoi 
Sir  Harry  of  the  night-lines,  aud  pretty  Cicely  Browne  in  hex  crepe 
de  Chine.  Did  they  marry  and  go  in  for  an  cijoisme  it  deux,  or  did 
Cicely  live  to  busk  St.  Catherine's  hair,  while  Sir  Harry,  dis- 
appointed in  love,  consoled  himself  by  play,  or  by  becoming  un 
intransiijeant  ct  tous  crins?  We  prefer  to  intr-igucr  the  empresse 
reader,  and  leave  her  to  find  out  for  herself  the  fate  of  Cicely 
and  Sir  Harry,  of  Garth  and  Peruvian  consols  at  par. 
If  we  might  offer  an  author  advice,  we  should  counsel 
Miss  Grant  to  introduce  a  few  more  incidents,  to  depend  less 
for  interest  on  the  fashions  and  politics  of  the  year  before 
last  and  on  tea-cakes,  and  to  study  a  rudimentary  French 
grammar.  It  would  be  simpler  to  leave  off  dragging  French  into 
her  English,  but  bad  habits  are  not  easily  overcome.  It  seems 
from  a  note  that  this  story  was  to  have  come  out  last  year, 
when  old  fashions  and  old  politics  were  fresher  than  they 
are  to-day.  Otherwise,  no  doubt,  Miss  Grant  would  have  in- 
troduced last  year's  spring  dresses  and  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  But  is 
this  the  way  to  write  if  a  lady  wishes  her  novel  to  be  a  possession 
for  ever  ? 


THE  ENGLISH  BENEDICTINE  CONGREGATION.* 

IT  is  fortunate  that  an  estimate  of  market  value  is  not  the  only 
consideration  which  has  weight  in  questions  of  literary  publi- 
cation. In  order  to  command  a  sale,  and  so  find  favour  with 
publishers,  a  book  must  possess  some  general  interest  for  a  consider- 
able class  of  readers  ;  but  the  labour  of  an  author  is  not  necessarily 
thrown  away,  nor  are  the  means  at  his  disposal  wasted,  in  provid- 
ing matter  of  special  interest  to  a  narrow  circle,  or  even  in  the  issue 
of  a  work  which  is  not  "  readable  "  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  such  books  as 
form  a  class  supplementary  to,  and  complementary  of,  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Public  Record  Office.  They  may  be  in  their  origin 
personal,  domestic,  or,  if  the  term  may  be  widely  applied,  col- 
legiate. In  any  of  these  cases  they  are  private ;  and,  when  they 
are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  world  outside,  they  call  in  the 
first  instance,  if  not  altogether,  for  thanks,  and  not  for  criticism. 
The  motive  of  the  publication  of  these  Chronological  Notes  is  not 
controversial,  and  the  editor's  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  may  be 
taken  for  granted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  is  what  he  pro- 
fesses to  be — a  simple  monk,  whose  writings  do  not  need,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  critical  dissection  on  historical 
grounds.  His  title-page  is  headed  by  "Pax,"  the  colophon  is 
"In  omnibus  gloriticetur  Deus,"  and  if  he  did  not  write  in  times 
when  a  deputation  of  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  bearing  English 
titles  could  be  introduced  by  an  English  Cardinal  to  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  educational 
details  like  any  other  loyal  and  charitably  disposed  subjects,  it  was 
no  fault  of  his,  and  we  read  his  work  under  more  favourable  con- 
ditions. 

The  dissolution  of  the  great  Religious  Houses  under  Henry  VIII., 
with  its  extension  to  the  smaller  and  cognate  foundations  under 
Edward  VI.,  has  been  regarded  by  popular  opinion  as  a  change 
very  much  resembling  the  process  in  the  four-course  system  of 
husbandry  by  which  one  crop  is  simply  cleared  off  the  ground  to 
be  replaced  by  another.  That  the  dispossessed  monks  and  priests 
gave  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  in  later 
days  till  they  were  hanged  or  otherwise  disposed  of  is  known  as 
among  the  minor  historical  details  of  the  period  ;  but  that  English 
monasticism  retained  any  sort  of  corporate  life  or  organization  is 
very  little  recognized,  even  if  it  is  thought  to  have  been  possible. 
Yet,  while  monastic  communities  could  be  dissolved  and  their 
possessions  alienated,  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  in  which 
most  of  the  English  foundations  were  associated,  was  too 
widely  spread,  and  too  firmly  rooted  in  Western  Christendom, 
to  be  disturbed  by  a  local  or  national  revolution.  The  de- 
velopment, if  not  the  original  constitution,  of  the  Order  had 
involved  the  existence  of  distinct  national  "congregations,"  diil'e- 
rently  administered  and  varying  in  details  of  observance,  under 
the  same  general  Rule ;  and  of  these  the  English  Benedictine 
Congregation  was  one  of  great  importance,  which  continues  to 
exist  with  a  succession,  according  to  Dom  Bennet  Weldon,  un- 
broken, although  the  evidence  presents  a  curious  parallel  to  that 
on  which  Anglican  churchmen  rely  for  their  own  episcopal  succes- 
sion. The  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  a  mere  parenthesis,  not 
to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  profession  "  rather  lay  hid  than 
was  wholly  dead  during  the  persecution  of  the  reigning  child." 
Under  Mary  the  English  Benedictines  were  re-established,  and 
"  Westminster  Abbey  was  restored  to  its  ancient  possessors,  the 
monks  " ;  but  "  her  unworthy  successor  frustrated  all  these  hap'py 
endeavoure,  most  cruelly  and  ungratefully  turning  the  Reverejid 
Abbot  Feckenham  and  his  monks  out  of  their  monastery." 
English  Benedictines  during  the  reigu  of  Elizabeth  could  only 
be  professed  in  Continental  monasteries.  The  national  Con- 
gregation seemed  to  be  altogether  destroyed  ;  and  in  i6oi 
Pope  "  Clemenb  VIII.  gave  leave,  by  word  of  mouth,  for 
the  English  professed  in  the  Congregation  of  Mount  Cassin 
to  go  to  England  iu  Mission " ;  the  new  Benedictine  Mission, 
like  the  first,  being  "  headed  by  an  illustrious  Gregory," 
although  "  the  second  Gregory  "  (scarcely  so  "  illustrious  "  as 
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[■'the  first"  in  the  days  of  St.  Austin)  was  also  prevented 
(rem  personally  labouring  in  it,  R.  F.  Gregory  Saye  dying' 
lefore  the  arrangements  'were  complete.  His  two  brethren 
'•■  landed  at  Yarmouth  in  1603,  -where  they  spent  that  -^^nnter,  and 
f  .t  Mr.  Francis  Woodhouse,  of  Cisson  near  Wendlam,  found  the 
'.ieverend  Dom  Sigebert  Buckley,  the  only  monk  left  of  the  old 

Kionks  of  Westminster,  whom  King  James  a  few  months  before 
ad  ordered  to  be  freed  from  his  prison  at  Framliogham."  In  this 
i'lged  monk — he  was  then  eighty-si.'c — "  the  ancient  English  Con- 
f^fregation  still  survived  ;  upon  whom  was  devolved  and  in 
fewhom  preserved  inviolate  all  its  privileges."  From  him  therefore 
Mkey  were  "  inspired,''  as  their  chronicler  reverently  expresses  it, 
[ajy  Divine  "wisdom"  to  seek  and  "  receive  a  larger  authoritj'," 
';ind  the  "aggregation  "  of  the  new  missioners  in  a  revived  English 
'Congregation  was  completed,  under  powers  subsequently  ratified 
fhy  the  Holy  See,  on  the  21st  of  November,  1607.  The  two  Mission 
.'Priests  "  took  care  of  the  old  man  till  his  happy  exit  from  this 
rworld,"  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  ;  but  he  was  again  undergoing 
fa  short  imprisonment  at  the  time  of  the  aggregation,  which,  "  it  is 
"  very  credible,''  the  chronicler  writes,  "  may  have  happened  "  in 
contiequence  of  "the  execrable  attempt  of  Gunpowder  Treason," 
,"  the  design  of  a  few  seduced  Catholics  decayed  in  their  temporal 
estates,  but  imputed  to  the  whole  body."  He  died  February  22, 
1610;  and  the  staunchest  modern  Churchman  may  think  kindly  of 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  as  he  reads  that,  "  because  the  heretics  would 
'not  let  him  be  buried  in  the  churchyard,"  his  two  friends  "  buried 
Lim  in  an  old  chapel  or  country  hermitage  near  Ponshall,  in  Surrey 
■  or  Sussex."  There  is  something  extremely  natural  and  simple  in 
the  following  description  of  an  attempt  by  the  missioners  to 
'  •"  know  from  the  venerable  old  man  the  way  of  living  of  both  the 
elder  and  the  later  monasteries  of  England."  It  may  indeed  call 
up  a  passing  smile ;  but  we  should  not  envy  the  spirit  which 
might  treat  it  as  matter  for  ridicule: — 

He  could  tell  nothing  of  older  times  of  his  own  experience,  and  as  for 
what  passed  in  Westminster  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  as  the  House  -was  but 
resettling,  it  had  scarce  received  the  first  tracts  or  delineations  of  Monastic 
discipline.  They  rose  at  midnight,  cat  flesh,  and  sat  in  the  refectorj- 
face  to  face  on  both  sides  of  the  table,  four  to  ever}-  mess,  as  they  do  in  the 
Inns  of  Court.  At  supper  first  came  a  dish  of  cold  sliced  powdered  beef, 
and  next  after  a  shoulder  of  mutton  roasted,  -which  seemed  strange  diet  to 
rise  with  at  midnight,  when  Father  Baker  called  to  mind  that  the  Italian 
monks  rising  at  midnight  eat  no  flesh. 

Considering  that  the  reminiscent  was  "  a  very  good  old  man 
of  great  merit,  who  had"  in  the  interval  "endured  for  the 
Catholic  Faith  forty  years'  persecution,  always  shut  up  in  some 
prison  or  other,"  he  may  well  be  pardoned  if  the  Abbey  sappers 
had  impressed  themselves  on  his  memory  in  strong  contrast  to  his 
later  prison  fare.  Whether  Father  Baker's  own  recollections  of 
bygone  suppers  were  all  equally  innocent  we  will  not  question  ; 
but  this  Father's  change  of  profession  from  that  of  "  a  most 
egregious  legist "  to  the  Benedictine  rule  had  been  associated 
with  a  marvellous  story  of  a  horse,  which  Dom  Beanet  Weldoa 
accepts  with  a  childlike  belief ;  but  which  to  the  more  sceptical 
mind  of  our  day  recalls  the  observed  law  of  rustic  experience — 
that  a  horse  trusts  to  his  rider  on  his  way  to  market,  and  to  him- 
self on  the  way  back. 

The  monastic  chroniclers  of  mediaeval  times  stand  at  too  great 
a  distance  from  our  own  to  possess  mueh  of  distinct  personalitv  ; 
but  the  writer  of  these  Notes  is  near  enough  to  be  recognized  in 
features  and  character,  and  may  supply  material  for  conjecture  as 
to  what  manner  of  men  his  predecessors  were.  A  cadet  of  a 
good  family,  which,  if  not  wealthy,  was  so  placed  as  to  give  its 
members  opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth,  he  was  converted 
and  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  St.  James's  as  a 
boy  of  thirteen  in  October,  1687.  Thus  early  associated  with  the 
religious  advisers  of  James  II.,  he  had  the  means  of  observing 
"  the  affection  of  his  Majesty  for  the  habit  ";  and  his  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  abdicated  King  has  resulted  in  the  full  details 
of  "  his  obsequies  at  St.  Edmund's  Monastery  at  Paris,"  which 
form,  historically,  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  these 
"  Notes."  The  author,  whose  name  "  in  the  world  "  was  Ralph, 
took  the  name  "in  religion"  of  Bennet,  on  his  profession  at  St. 
Edmund's  in  1692,  and  with  occasional  intervals  remained  there 
till  his  death  in  171 3,  before  he  bad  completed  his  fortieth  year. 
His  work  bears  the  impress  of  a  weak  and  over-credulous  mind, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  Order,  and  regarding  all  affairs  as 
they  might  bear  upon  its  welfare.  Of  political  events  he  knows 
nothing,  though  of  rivalries  and  antagonism  between  the  "  Society  " 
and  the  "Order" — the  Jesuits  and  the  Benedictines — much  that  will 
be  new  to  most  readers  is  found  in  his  Notes.  He  sees  men  as 
they  go  forth  from  and  return,  or  do  not  return,  to  his  cloister ; 
priests  and  missioners  who  are  executed  in  England  are  to  him 
all  martyrs  for  the  faith,  whose  remains,  dealt  with  after 
the  barbarous  custom  of  the  time,  are  sacred  relics  which 
"may  be  made  use  of  in  the  consecration  of  altars  in  place 
of  those  of  already  canonized  Saints."  He  had,  as  he  tells 
us  himself,  "  no  character  for  the  mission "  to  England,  where 
be  "  could  do  nothing  "  on  some  private  matters,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  for  which  on  one  occasion  he  was  sent  there.  He 
is  described  by  his  editor  as  having  been  "  of  a  very  retirino-, 
scrupulous  nature ;  strict  in  conventual  duties,  spending  sixteen 
hours  daily  in  study  and  writing,  and,  as  he  could  never  be  induced 
to  take  Priest's  Orders,  remaining  throughout  his  life  a  simple 
monk."  His  "  Chronological  Notes  "  are  a  hagiology  rather  than 
a  history.  They  are  now  for  the  first  time  published  from  two 
copies  in  MS.  preserved  at  St.  Gregory's  Priory,  Bath,  and  are  "  an 
Abridgment  of  the  two  folio  volumes  of  his  Historical  Memoirs  of 


the  English  Benedictines."  The  larger  work  is  said  by  the  editor 
to  be  "still  preserved,"  but  apparently  in  MS.  only.  In  forming 
any  judgment  on  the  literary  style  of  the  author,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  Notes  are  an  abridgment ;  but,  after  making 
every  allowance  on  this  ground  for  fragmentary  and  disjointed 
composition,  the  work  does  not  appear  to  be  that  of  a  clear-headed 
and  discriminating  writer.  His  sentences  are  often  confused,  and 
his  use  of  words  is  frequently  strange,  as  though  he  were  writing 
in  a  language  not  familiar  to  him  either  in  reading  or  in  conversa- 
tion. His  autobiographical  memoirs,  quoted  by  the  editor  in  the 
preface,  are  more  free  from  these  faults  than  his  Chronological 
Notes  ;  but  in  the  Dedication,  in  which  "the  collector  giveth  an 
account  of  his  studies  "  to  "  the  President-General  of  the  English 
Congregation  and  Patriarch  of  the  Western  Monks,"  Father  Bernard 
Gregson,  it  is  diHicult  to  believe  that  we  are  reading  the  compo- 
sition of  a  fellow-countryman  at  all.  Of  this  curious  production 
we  may  say  that  it  conveys  to  us  the  impression  of  having  been 
originally  written  in  bad  Latin,  and  then  translated  into  worse 
English  by  a  Frenchman.  Yet,  when  Dom  Bennet  gives  free 
play  to  his  feelings,  he  can  write  in  plain  and  vigorous  English 
enough;  and  "Cranmer  of  detest-nble  memory,  by  a  dreadful 
judgment  of  God  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  with  Cranmer's 
master  and  that  master's  younger  daughter,  atford  him  sufficient 
scope  to  exhibit  to  his  readers  his  powers  of  invective. 

'The  sources  from  which  the  author,  writing  in  1709,  derived 
his  information  are  stated  to  have  been  "  the  Archives  of  the 
Houses  of  the  said  Congregation  at  Douay  in  Flanders,  Dieul- 
wart  in  Lorraine,  Paris  in  France,  and  Lambspring  in  Germany  " ; 
the  geographical  minuteness  of  the  description  almost  suggesting 
a  prescient  resolution  on  his  part  to  meddle  no  more  in  the  politics 
of  the  future  than  he  had  done  in  those  of  his  own  time. 
Happily  his  Congregation  has  now  no  longer  need  to  keep  its 
archives  abroad  for  security.  This  edition,  which  is  inscribed  to 
Bishop  Ullathorne  of  Birmingham,  has  been  "  printed  at  the 
Abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  Consolation,  Staubrook,  Worcester  " — a 
detail  on  which  we  informed  ourselves  in  some  impatience  at  the 
recurrence  of  faint  and  unevenly  inked  type.  We  hope  that  in 
any  future  work  the  Abbey  press  wiU  be  as  careful  in  tliis  respect 
as  the  revisers  show  themselves  to  have  been  by  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  typographical  errors.  It  is  worth  mention  that 
throughout  this  volume  both  Dom  Bennet  and  his  editor  write  as 
the  English  abbreviation  for  "  Saint,"  not  "  S.,"  but  "  St." ;  and 
upon  this  point  of  ecclesiastical  order  we  think  that  the  English 
Benedictine  Congregation  may,  withotit  any  sacrifice  of  principle^ 
fairly  be  accepted  aa  an  authority. 


A  LADY  TRADER  IX  THE  TRANSVAAL.* 

WE  have  had  almost  a  surfeit  of  books  on  South  Africa  and 
the  recent  campaigns,  but  Mrs.  Heckford's  narrative  has  the 
recommendation  of  considerable  novelty  and  freshness.  It  is 
mainly  personal,  and  it  describes  the  social  condition  of  the  Trans- 
vaal from  the  original  point  of  view  of  a  lady  trader.  How 
the  author  came  to  find  herself  dans  cette  gnlere,  we  are  not 
informed  ;  and,  though  outspoken  enough  as  to  her  exciting  expe- 
riences, she  says  little  about  personal  matters  not  immediately  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  her  book.  She  had  command  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  capital,  and  she  came  to  the  rash  conclusion  that  she  could 
turn  it  to  good  account  by  investing  it  in  a  farming  speculation  in  the 
Transvaal,  Beyond  what  money  she  possessed,  her  stock-in-trade 
appears  to  have  been  as  absolute  ignorance  of  all  forming  opera- 
tions as  of  the  country  in  which  she  proposed  to  attempt  them.  It 
is  but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  she  had  many  of  the  qualities  which 
help  men  or  women  to  make  their  way  in  the  world.  She  had 
masculine  energy  and  much  decision  of  character ;  she  could  rough 
it  with  a  serenity  beyond  all  praise  ;  and  she  had  the  useful  gilt 
of  making  friends  wherever  she  went,  and  of  keeping  her  temper 
with  servants  who  were  generally  most  unsatisfactory.  Travelling 
in  the  Transvaal  is  disagreeable  for  anybody  who  has  been  habitu- 
ated to  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  But  it  is  especially 
unpleasant  for  a  lady,  who  must  put  up  with  many  things 
far  worse  than  mere  inconveniences.  Mrs.  Heckford's  nerves 
were  proof  against  the  terrors  of  half-broken  horses  driven  by 
drunken  Kaffirs  in  carts  that  constantly  threatened  to  be  shaken 
to  pieces  in  spite  of  the  lashings  of  hide.  She  was  an  ex- 
cellent horsewoman,  and,  in  fact,  her  favourite  mount  was  a 
notorious  buck-jumper,  which  she  had  reformed  by  a  judicious 
mixture  of  gentleness  and  firmness.  But  she  could  not  pick 
and  choose  either  her  conveyances  or  her  company  on  the  roads, 
and,  when  trekking  up  country  day  after  day  with  a  party  of 
rough  men,  she  was  often  sorely  put  to  it  in  regard  to  the  night 
arrangements.  The  sleeping  accommodation  under  the  tilts 
of  the  ox- waggons  was  cramped,  and  while  the  lady  lay  in  the 
blanket  on  the  boxes  in  the  back  part,  her  companions  stowed 
themselves  away  forward  or  huddled  together  beneath  the  body 
of  the  vehicle.  When  it  rained,  the  tarpaulin  was  found  to 
be  far  from  waterproof;  and  the  curtain  improvised  for  what  was 
intended  for  a  private  dressing-room  failed  altogether  to  keep  its 
secrets.  The  party  generally  out-spanned  on  bare  plains,  where 
there  were  no  screens  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of  timber  ;  and  the 
result  was  that  the  lady  adopted  the  primitive  Boer  fashion  and 
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dispensed  altogether  -with  changing-  her  clothes.  Nor  did  she  find 
herself  much  better  off  m  the  towns,  where  she  might  have 
hoped  to  indulge  in  comparative  luxurv.  Even  in  a  place  so  pre- 
tentious as  Pretoria,  in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  com- 
fortably housed  in  neat  cottages  with  charming  gardens,  there 
were  no  quarters  suitable  for  a  lady.  It  is  true  that  the  place 
boasted  of  two  or  three  hotels ;  but  they  were  in  reality  driukinji- 
shops  dependent  on  their  bars,  which  were  always  doing  a  roaring 
trade.  The  guests  were  expected  to  drink  for  tlie  good  of  the  house, 
and  for  the  most  part  they  were  as  rough  in  speech  as  in  manners. 
Mrs.  Heckford  congratulated  herself  at  last  on  finding  a  detached 
chamber  looking  on  an  odoriferous  stable-yard,  where,  as  she  could 
not  secure  her  window  against  intruders,  she  lay  down  to  sleep 
with  a  revolver  under  her  pillow.  For,  though  the  population  of 
Pretoria  was  small,  the  proportion  of  lawless  characters  was  con- 
siderable, and  she  saj^s  that  the  streets  at  night  were  at  least  as 
unsafe  as  the  most  disreputable  quarters  of  Paris  or  London.  She 
makes  -$0016  sensible  remarks  by  the  way  on  the  temptations  of 
newly-settled  towns  for  youths  and  scapegraces  who  go  abroad  to 
seek  their  fortunes.  Lodgings  are  hardly  to  be  obtained  ;  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  decent  boardiug-house  ;  and  if  a  sleeping  den  is 
hired  at  an  extravagant  rent,  it  is  so  wretched  that  the  occupant 
can  scarcely  pass  the  evening  there.  If  he  does  not  take  up  his 
quarters  at  an  "  hotel,"  he  is  driven  out  to  find  companionship  at 
the  drinking-bars,  when,  of  course,  he  I'alls  into  dissipated  habits. 
Probably  any  wages  he  may  earn  hardly  suffice  to  support  him ; 
and  the  chances  are  that  he  settles  down  into  a  hopeless  vagabond, 
economizing  as  far  as  he  can  by  sleeping  at  night  under  the  rose- 
hedges.  An  nnfortunate  man  whom  Mrs.  lieckford  befriended 
and  reclaimed  is  made  to  point  the  moral,  "  Mr.  Egertou,'' 
who  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education,  was  loafing  about 
Pretoria  as  a  pauper  aud  drunkard  when  she  engaged  hiui 
out  of  charity  to  help  on  her  farm.  In  his  case  the  chance  of 
rescue  came  in  time;  his  conduct  as  her  factotum  and  farming 
man  was  irreproachable  ;  he  gradually  recovered  his  self- 
respect  ;  and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  a  useful 
piece  of  kindness,  though  at  considerable  self-sacritice,  for  her 
difficulties  in  procuring  labour  were  greatly  enhanced  by  her 
treating  Mr,  Egerton  as  an  equal  and  a  gentleman.  The  repub- 
lican dignity  of  the  other  hands  was  outraged,  though  they  did 
not  profess  to  be  gentlemen  themselves.  Oddly  enough,  they 
made  no  objection  to  a  young  lad  who  had  accompanied  Mrs, 
Heckford  up  the  country  taking  rank  on  the  farm  as  their  superior 
in  station.  But  they  insisted  upon  drawing  the  social  line  at  a 
man  who  had  voluntarily  lowered  himself  to  their  level  or  beneath 
it;  and  when  their  mistress  declined  either  to  dismiss  Egerton 
or  to  degrade  him,  they  left  her  service  with  many  expressions  of 
regret. 

No  doubt  money  was  to  be  made  in  the  Transvaal,  for  many  of 
the  Boers  and  English  settlers  were  actually  rich,  while  some  of 
the  storekeepers  in  the  towns  did  a  profitable  business.  Even  the 
Kaffir  chiefs  of  the  Bush-Veldt  must  have  been  in  easy  circum-  ■ 
stances,  for  one  of  those  potentates  offered  Mrs.  Heckford  100/.  for 
a  riding  horse  which  she  had  picked  up  in  the  lower  country  for 
20L  But  it  was  almost  as  difficult  for  a  small  capitalist  to  make 
a  fair  start  in  agriculture  as  for  an  artisan  to  obtain  a  regular 
engagement.  The  author  lingered  on  in  Pretoria,  trying  in 
Tain  to  make  a  hopeful  bargain  for  a  farm.  At  last,  being 
thoroughly  disheartened,  she  accepted  a  situation  as  governess, 
which  led  indirectlj'  to  her  attaining  her  original  object.  Her 
employer  let  her  have  oue  of  his  farms  upon  trial,  and  she 
went  to  work  with  spirit  and  determination.  But,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  m  the  circumstances,  she  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  business  herself,  and 
the  chance  assistants  she  picked  up,  and  whom  she  was  always 
changing,  were  either  ignorant  or  idle.  She  could  not  superintend 
everything  in  person,  and  she  was  generally  behindhand  with 
pressing  work.  She  rashly  undertook  "  permanent  improvements," 
and  there  is  a  melancholy  story  of  her  building  a  dam  which  let  in 
the  water  through  the  bricks  and  subsided  when  it  was  finished. 
She  turned  her  attention  to  the  drying  of  fruit,  for  she  had  exten- 
sive orchards  of  apricot  and  peach  trees  ;  and  the  preserving,  had 
it  been  successful,  ought  to  have  paid  well.  But  the  Kaffir  girls 
she  engaged  ate  nearly  as  much  as  they  gathered  ;  the  poultry  could 
not  be  prevented  from  pilfering  ;  and  all  the  fruit  that  remained 
to  her  was  destroyed  by  a  rain-storm,  thanks  to  the  carelessness 
of  a  youth  she  had  left'in  charge  during  her  temporary  absence. 
The  straw  that  at  last  broke  the  camel's  back  was  the  unwelcome 
discovery  that  the  dwelling-house  and  offices  she  intended  to  build 
would  cost  almost  double  the  sum  she  had  calculated  on.  Not- 
withstanding a  series  of  mishaps  and  disappointments,  and  the 
fact  that  she  had  lived  in  anything  rather  than  the  rude  plenty 
with  which  we  associate  the  housekeeping  of  a  colonial  sheep- 
farmer,  she  took  leave  of  Griinfontein  with  considerable  regret. 
Once  more  she  was  adrift,  with  the  world  before  her ;  and  she  was 
going  to  try  a  new  venture,  under  conditions  as  unpromising  as 
when  she  had  attempted  farming.  She  bought  a  waggon,  with  a  team 
of  "  salted  "  oxen  ;  loaded  it  with  a  mixed  assortment  of  goods 
likely  to  be  in  request  with  Boers  and  Kaffirs,  intending  to  start 
forthwith  on  a  trading  expedition  to  the  Upper  Bush-Veldt.  Her 
companion  and  foreman  was  her  protege,  Mr,  Egerton,  who  knew 
as  little  of  retail  traffic  as  herself.  Again  her  persistent  ill-luck 
persecuted  her.  On  the  eve  of  starting,  the  Kaffir  drivers  struck 
for  an  advance  of  wages,  believing  that  she  had  no  alternative  but 
to  give  way.  She  stood  firm  and  let  the  rascals  go,  but  she  paid 
dearly  for  her  resolution,  for  before  she  could  replace  them  her  \ 


departure  was  delayed  for  a  month,  and  most  of  the  rival  traders 
got  the  start  of  her.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  delay  and  her  in- 
experience, she  did  tolerably  well ;  though,  considering  the  fatigues 
she  underwent  and  the  manners  of  her  customers,  we  should  fancy 
that  her  gains  were  dearly  earned.  She  trekked  into  the  wilderness, 
looking  out  for  the  white  waggon-tilts  of  the  wandering  Boers, 
who  had  generally  taken  up  their  quarters  in  some  kloof  or  in  the 
shelter  of  the  thick  bush.  She  commends  the  Boers  for  their  rude 
hospitality ;  though  we  remember  that  other  English  sportsmen 
and  travellers  have  frequently  complained  of  churlish  receptions 
at  their  hands.  But  their  establishments  are  as  primitive  as  their 
habits  are  filthy,  and  they  are  exceedingly  keen  hands  at  driving 
a  bargain.  Their  women  came  jingling  money  in  their  pockets, 
and  professing  to  expect  to  buy  articles  in  the  Veldt  for  the  price 
that  might  have  been  charged  in  the  stores  of  Pretoria.  Many 
of  them,  too,  were  light-fingered,  and  showed  themselves  very 
dexterous  "  waggon-lifters  " ;  and  even  when  the  men  had  come 
to  terms  after  hard  higgling  they  would  part  with  each  dollar  of 
their  money  as  if  thej'  were  paying  in  drops  of  heart-blood. 

We  suspect  that  iMrs.  Heckford's  trips  into  the  uplands  woula 
have  shown  unsatisfactory  balance-sheets  had  it  not  been  for 
the  populous  kraals  of  Kaffirs.  These  Kaffirs,  when  times  are 
good  with  them,  have  far  more  coin  in  their  possession  than 
we  should  have  believed ;  and,  when  they  were  short  of  specie, 
they  had  produce  to  dispose  of,  and  were  always  ready  to  fall 
back  upon  barter.  But,  though  they  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
certain  luxuries,  they  are  thorough  barbarians  in  their  habits; 
while  the  dress  of  their  young  women  in  some  of  the  wilder 
kraals  is  scanty  in  the  extreme.  On  one  occasion  the  author 
was  shocked  to  discover  that  one  of  their  chiefs  intended  to  cele- 
brate a  tribal  feast  by  mangling  a  living  ox  in  the  most  atrocious 
manner.  It  is  true  that  he  had  grace  enough  to  deny  the  I'act 
when  she  boldly  taxed  him  with  it.  Both  Boers  and  natives 
were  friendly  in  essentials  to  the  lady  trader ;  and  her  chief 
trouble  was  with  the  brandy  she  carried  for  sale.  There  was 
no  prohibition  against  trading  in  spirits ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
authorities  issued,  licences  for  retailing  either  in  the  bottle  or 
by  the  glass.  Mrs.  Heckford  had  taken  out  a  licence  of  the 
former  class,  and  refused  to  sell  spirits  "  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises."  Nevertheless  she  learned  by  experience  what  she  might 
have  surmised  beforehand,  that  "  Cape-smoke  "  was  an  awkward 
article  for  a  lone  woman  to  deal  in  ;  so  much  so,  that  she  tried, 
although  unsuccessfully,  to  dispose  of  her  whole  stock  at  cost 
price.  She  would  have  done  better,  on  the  whole,  in  her  trading 
speculations  than  in  her  farming,  had  it  not  been  for  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  the  Boers,  which  injured  if  it  did  not  ruin  her.  She 
handed  over  her  oxen  and  waggons  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  who 
apparentlj'  have  postponed  the  compensation  question  indefinitely  ; 
but  the  indirect  results  of  the  disturbances  affected  her  far  more 
seriously.  Trade  was  almost  suspended  for  the  time ;  many  of 
those  who  would  have  been  good  customers  were  beggared,  and 
the  mixed  society  was  convulsed  by  bitter  animosities  between 
neighbours  which  threaten  to  be  permanent,  Mrs.  Heckford  took 
her  money  to  the  Transvaal  at  a  most  unlucky  time  for  her;  but 
her  own  misfortunes,  as  she  declares,  were  insignificant,  compared 
with  the  fate  of  the  loyal  English,  Boers,  and  Africanders,  who  have 
not  only  been  absolutely  pauperized,  but  "  Boycotted." 


MISS  FEREIER'S  IKHEPJTANCE.* 

nnJIE  Inheritance  is,  as  we  observed  when  writing  of  Mi.ss 
Eerrier's  novels  generally,  more  complete  as  a  work  of  art 
than  Marriage,  and  also,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  than  Destiny,  in 
which  the  plot  is  more  strained  than  in  The  Inlieriianee,  and  which 
is  to  some  extent  overburdened  by  moral  disquisitions.  There 
are  scenes  and  characters  in  Destiny  which  are  as  good  as  they  can 
be ;  Mr.  M'Dow,  for  instance,  is  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
Mr.  Collins  in  Miss  Austen's  Fride  and  Prejudice  ;  and  old  Inch 
Orran  is  a  complete  study,  of  which  one  only  wishes  there  were 
more,  of  shrewd  selfishness  and  caustic  humour.  But  the  heroine 
is,  as  in  Marriage,  a  trille  too  good,  so  that  one  is  not  disposed  to 
disagree  with  the  scheming  Mme.  Latour  when  she  suggests  that 
Edith  is  insipid ;  and  there  is  a  certain  want  of  reality  about  the 
loves  of  Reginald  and  Florinda,  while  the  actual  conclusion,  or 
perhaps  we  should  say  want  of  conclusion,  of  the  novel  is  some- 
what unsatisfactory.  The  Inheritance  is,  to  our  thinking,  more 
free  from  faults,  if  not  more  lull  of  merits,  than  either  of  the 
other  two  novels.  We  have  already  given  some  account  of 
the  great  success  which  the  book  commanded  when  it  first  ap- 
peared, a  success  which  was  certainly  not  out  of  proportion  to  its 
excellence. 

The  novel  opens  with  an  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  of  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Ixossville,  whose  youngest  brother,  Mr.  St. 
Clair,  had  made  some  years  ago  a  mesalliance  with  the  humble 
Miss  Sarah  Black,  a  beautiful  girl  of  obscure  origin  and  no  for- 
tune. The  pair  had  lived  abroad,  when  a  daughter,  as  it  was 
announced,  was  born  to  them;  and  when  the  husband  died,  the 
daughter  being  by  this  time  about  seventeen  and  presumptive 
heiress  to  the  family  honours,  it  was  arranged  that  Mrs.  and  Miss 
St.  Clair  should  leave  France  and  betake  themselves  to  liossville 
Castle.  Their  arrival  and  first  experiences  are  not  altogether 
happy.    Lord  Rossville  is  a  pompous,  stupid  man,  who  loves  to 
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\'f  direct  everybody  and  everything;  in  his  house  by  a  code  of  his 
i  own;  and  Gertrude  St.  Clair  on  the  first  morning  incurs  his 
'  displeasure  by  going  for  a  walk  before  breakfast.  She  makes  her 
*  excuses  becomingly  enough ;  and  the  Earl,  striding  up  and  down 
;l  the  room,  replies : — 

I     "  Are  you  at  all  aware,  Jliss  St.  Clair,  of  the  glaring— the— I  must  say- 
gross  impropriety  of  such  a  step  in  itself— of  the  still  more  gross  con- 

■  struction  that  wiil  be  put  upon  it  by  the  world?  The  simple  fact  has 
I  only  to  be  told,  and  one  inference,  and  but  niie,  will  be  drawn.  You  have 
i  quitted  the  apartment  assigned  to  you  under  my  roof  at  a  nameless,  un- 
1,1  timely,  consequently  unbefitting  hour ;  and  you  rashly,  wantonly,  and 
I   improperly  precipitate  yourself  from  a  window — and  ivhat  window  ?  _  Why, 

'  the  window  of  my  private  sitting-room.    A  young  female  is  seen  issuing 
-  from  the  window  of  my  study  at  a  nameless  hour  in  the  morning — the  tale 
»  circulates — and  where,  I  asU,  am  I  ?  " 
I      "Where  was  you  ?  "  asked  Lady  Betty. 

After  delivering  himself  of  a  second  and  longer  lecture  on  the 
gross  impropriety  of  which  he  tells  Gertrude  she  has  been  guilt}-, 
the  Earl  "  pressed  his  nieces  hand  with  that  air  of  pompous  for- 
'   giveness  so  revolting  from  one  human  being  to  another."    Later  in 
'   the  day  he  takes  his  victims  to  look  at  a  view,  and  keeps  them 
'    standing  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  a  piercing  east  wind  while  he 
harangues  them.    One  object,  almost  indistinguishable,  he  points 
;  to  with  special  pride,  saying  to  the  unhappy  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  whose 
teeth  are  chattering  with  cold  : — 

"  And  you  think  the  effect  good  ?  " 
"Admirable — inimitable  !  " 

"Why,  the  situation  was  my  own  choice  ;  there  was  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  make  choice  of  the  most  favourable  site,  and  they  fortunately  fell 
in  with  my  views  on  the  subject,  and,  indeed,  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
consulting  my  feelings  on  the  occasion  ;  a  public  monument,  I  conceive, 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  and  elevated  situation  ; 
but  more  especiallj'  when  that  situation  happens  to  be  in  the  very  grounds 
of  not  only  the  original  proposer  and  principal  heritor  in  the  county,  but 
likewise  the  personal  friend  of  the  illustrious  dead  to  whom  this  tribute  is 
decreed — for  I  am  proud  to  sa.y  our  renowned  patriot,  the  great  Lord 
Pensionwell,  was  (witli  the  excellent  Lord  Dunderhead)  the  associate  of 
my  youthful  years — the  friend  of  my  maturer  age. 

"  Happy  the  country,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  now  driven  almost  to  frenzy, 
■"  whose  nobles  are  thus  gifted  with  the  power  of  redecting  kindred  excel- 
lence, and  perpetuating  national  virtue  on  the  broad  basis  of  private 
friendship." 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  knew  she  was  talking  nonsense,  but  she  also  knew  who 
she  was  talking  to,  and  was  sure  it  would  pass.  Lord  RossviUe,  to  be 
sure,  was  a  little  puzzled,  but  he  saw  it  was  meant  as  a  compliment,  and 
contained  a  line-soumling  sentiment,  and  it  was  therefore  well  received. 

^  The  Earl  is  no  less  tiresome  to  his  guests  when  in  the  evening  he 
insists  upon  playing  the  Pastoral  Symphony  execrably,  and  des- 
cants upon  it  with  what  he  thinks  stately  eloquence  until  supper 
is  announced,  when  "  '  Ha  ! '  exclaimed  he, starting  up, '  it  seems  we 
take  no  note  of  time  here.'  This  was  a  favourite  jVit  de  mot  of  the 
Earl's,  and  indeed  it  was  suspected  that  he  sometimes  allowed 
himself  to  be  surprised  for  the  pleasure  of  repeating  it."  It  might 
not  be  easy  to  analyse  the  reasons  which  make  it  amusing  to  read 
the  utterances  of  a  bore  who  would  be  absolutely  intolerable  in 
real  life.  The  power  of  making  them  amusing  was,  however, 
possessed  in  a  marked  degree  both  by  Miss  Austen  and 
Miss  Ferrier.  The  intense  boredom  of  life  at  Piossville  Castle  is 
presently  broken  by  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Delmour,  a  fashionable, 
handsome,  and  accomplished  nephew  of  Lord  Ilossville's,  and  of 
various  other  guests,  among  them  Mr.  Lyndsay  and  tlie  inimitable 
Miss  Pratt,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  article,  and  who 
is  in  her  way  as  good  as  Miss  Bates  in  Miss  Austen's  Emma.  The 
love  interest  of  the  novel  turns  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  Lyndsay 
and  Delmour  both  fall  in  love  with  Gertrude,  Delmour's  being  a 
shallow  and  not  disinterested  passion,  which  the  author  opposes 
to  the  deep  and  steady  affection  of  Lyndsay.  It  is  Lyndsay  who 
throughout  saves  Gertrude  from  diliiculties,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  due  to  the  mysterious  hold  over  Mrs.  St.  Clair  possessed 
by  a  vulgar  wretch  named  Lewiston,  who  is  introduced  to 
Gertrude  by  her  mother  as  the  husband  of  her  dead  nurse,  and 
who  insists  upon  stolen  interviews  with  Mrs.  St.  Clair  and 
Gertrude,  who  is  compelled  by  her  mother's  mixed  threats  and 
entreaties  to  sell  her  jewels  to  find  money  for  him.  Ilis  existence 
is  a  continual  terror  to  Mrs.  St.  Clair  and  Gertrude  until  his  death 
in  a  shipwreck  is  reported.  But  in  the  second  volume,  when 
Gertrude  has  become  Countess  of  Rossville  by  the  deatli  of  the 
Earl,  he  reappears  with  a  greater  insolence  and  air  of  authority 
than  before,  and  the  odious  vulgarity  of  his  ways  and  speech  is 
described  with  an  almost  painful  minuteness.  Then,  while  mother 
and  daughter  are  sulfering  agonies  under  the  terror  of  his  presence 
as  a  self-invited  guest  at  the  Castle,  Colonel  Delmour  arrives,  and 
Mrs.  St.  Clair  hastens  to  introduce  Lewiston  to  him  as  a  friend  of 
the  family  : — 

"  You  have  been  ill,  Gertrude  ?  "  said  Delmour  in  a  low  voice,  and 
speakmg  m  Italian,  while  he  gazed  upon  her  with  looks  of  the  deepest 
interest. 

"  No,  nothing,  only  since  the  morning,"  answered  she. 

"And  what  i/as  happened  since  the  morning?"  inquired  he,  still 
speaking  in  the  same  language,  while  he  turned  a  quick  glance  upon  the 
stranger. 

"Of  all  those  pictures,"  said  Lewiston,  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  and  addressing  Mrs.  St.  Clair  in  very  bad  French,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  family  portraits,  "  ^vilich  do  you  reckon  worth  most  money  ?  " 

Mrs.  St.  Clair's  face  crimsoned  while  she  replied  she  was  no  iud"-o  of 
pictures;  and  Gertrude  already  wi  lled  Delmour  had  not  come.  She  could 
not  answer  his  question,  but,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  said,  she  asked 
whether  he  had  dined. 

"  Yes,  I  was  detained  at  Darleton  for  want  of  horses,  and  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  a  greasy  mutton  chop  and  a  botrle  of  bad  port  bv  way  of 
pastime  ;  and  after  all  1  could  only  get  one  wretched  pair,  who  '-" 

"1  had  the  start  of  you  there,  sir,"  said  the  American,  rudely  inter- 


rupting him;  "  I'had  four  horses  from  Darleton.  By  Jupiter !  how  one 
does  go  v?ith  four  horses  !  "  and  he  chuckled  and  made  a  gesture  as  though 
ho  were  driving. 

There  is  perhaps  a  touch  of  melodramatic  exaggeration  about 
Lewiston's  claim,  as  about  the  way  in  which  he  is  got  rid 
of,  and  Gertrude's  mysterious  likeness  to  the  portrait  of  a 
certain  Lizzie  Lundie,  a  huntsman's  daughter,  famous  for 
her  beauty,  is  accounted  for.  Yet  the  plot  has  decided  in- 
genuity, and  is  well  worked  out.  The  admirable  drawing  of 
character  shown  throughout  the  book  it  is  impossible  within  our 
limits  to  do  more  than  indicate.  Miss  Ferrier's  genius  was  perhaps 
at  its  best  in  comedy ;  and  it  was  never  more  happily  displayed 
than  in  the  description  of  the  various  members  of  the  Black 
family,  the  vulgar  and  conceited  Isabella,  the  foolish  Lilly  with 
her  more  foolish  "  young  man,"  Mr.  Augustus  Larkins,  and  Uncle 
Adam,  whose  sourness  yields  to  Gertrude's  influence.  We  are 
tempted  to  quote  the  end  of  a  letter  written  by  Lilly  from  the 
Lake  district  to  Gertrude : — 

With  regret  we  tore  ourselves  from  the  cultivated  beauties  of  Derwent, 
and  taking  a  look,  en  passant,  of  the  more  secluded  Grassraere  and 
Kydall,  we  at  length  found  ourselves  on  the  shores  of  the  magnificent 
Winander.  Ficture  to  yourself,  if  it  be  possible,  stu]jendous  mountains 
rearing  their  cloud-capped  heads  in  all  the  sublimity  of  horror,  while  an 
immense  sheet  of  azure  reflected  the  crimson  and  yellov/  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  as  they  floated  o'er  its  motionless  green  bosom,  on  which 
was  impressed  the  bright  image  of  the  surrounding  woods  and  meadows, 
speckled  with  snowy  cottages  and  elegant  villas.  I  really  felt  as  if  in- 
spired, so  much  was  my  enthusiasm  kindled  ;  and  yet  I  fear  my  descrip- 
tion will  fail  in  conveying  to  you  any  idea  of  this  nover-to-be-forgottea 
scene.  But  I  must  now  bid  you  adieu,  which  I  do  with  the  greatest 
reluctance.  How  thought  flows  upon  me  when  I  take  up  my  pen ! 
how  inconceiv.able  to  me  the  distaste  which  some  people  express  for  letter- 
writing  !  Scribbling,  as  they  contemptuously  term  it.  How  I  pity  such 
vulgar  souls !  You,  my  dear  cousin,  1  am  sure  are  not  one  of  them.  I 
have  scarcely  left  room  for  Mrs.  Major  to  add  a  P.S.  Adieu !  Your 
affectionate  Lilly. 

No  less  admirable  in  its  way  is  Mrs.  Major's  P.S.,  which  runs 
thus: — 

Ma  cheie  Cousine, — Of  course  you  cannot  expect  that  I,  a  married 
woman,  can  possibly  have  much  leisure  to  devote  to  my  female  friends, 
with  an  adoring  liusbaud  who  never  stirs  from  my  side,  and  to  whom  my 
every  thought  is  due.  But  this  much,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  think  it 
proper  to  say,  that  I  am  the  happiest  of  my  sex,  and  that  I  find  my 
Waddell  everything  generous,  kind,  and  brave. — Isabell.v  Waddell. 

We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  Miss  Ferrier's  descriptive 
power,  which  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable ;  but  it  may  be 
enough  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  author  who  had  so  keen  a 
perception  of  the  absurdities  of  fine  writing  as  is  exhibited  in 
Lilly's  letter,  was  not  likely  herself  to  indulge  in  the  overcharged 
rubbish  which  nowadays  too  often  passes  current.  It  is  matter 
for  regret  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  within  our  limits  to  give 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  inimitable  Miss  Pratt.  She  must,  as 
indeed  the  whole  book  must,  be  read  to  be  properly  appreciated. 


HUMPHRY  ON  CONVEYANCING.* 

WE  are  sincerely  sorry  for  the  author  of  this  book.  Calcu- 
lating plausibly,  but  perhaps  too  rashly,  on  Parliamentary 
dilatoriness,  he  had,  doubtless  with  infinite  pains  and  trouble, 
compiled  the  selection  of  precedents  which  constitutes  the  main — 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  some  rare  notes,  the  only — original 
portion  of  the  work,  when  the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Pro- 
perty Act  of  1 88 1,  better  known  as  Lord  Cairus's  Conveyancing 
Act,  sprang  into  unexpected  being.  Now  the  chief  aim  and 
object  01  this  piece  of  legislation  was  to  abolish  and  supersede 
the  very  legal  instruments  of  which  Mr.  Humphry's  forms  are 
the  types;  to  prune  their  e.x.uberant  verbiage,  reduce  their  re- 
duplications ;  to  reverse  the  legal  maxim  "  expressum  facit 
cessare  taciturn "  by  substituting  the  understood  for  the  ex- 
pressed ;  and  generally  to  frustrate  Mr.  Llumphry's  labours  and 
nip  their  fruit  in  the  bud.  The  author  appears  to  have  taken 
counsel  how  to  meet  this  crushing  blow,  which  threatens  to  sweep 
away  at  one  fell  swoop  all  the  elaborated  and  cherished  progeny 
of  his  brain.  The  Act  was  passed  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1881, 
when  Mr.  Humphry's  book,  which  was  published  in  October, 
must  have  been  ready  for,  or  even  passing  through,  the  press  ;  but 
the  Act  not  coming  into  force  until  January  ist,  1882,  Mr. 
Humphry  apparently  considered  that  his  literary  offspring  would 
just  miss  being  strangled  at  its  birth,  and  might  enjoy  a  few 
months'  existence,  and  so  resolved  that  he  would  launch  his  venture 
on  its  short  voyage  rather  than  keep  it  on  the  stocks,  to  be  superseded 
and  broken  up  like  an  ironclad  of  an  obsolete  type.  With  an  acqui- 
escence in  the  force  of  circumstances,  however,  which  is  almost 
pitiable,  he  has  endeavoured  to  give  his  book  a  permanent  value  by 
incorporating  the  very  Act  which  has  proved  fatal  to  his  hope — a 
proceeding  which  somewhat  reminds  us  of  the  mysterious  pro- 
pinquity of  the  bane  and  the  antidote.  We  fear  that  now  the 
fateful  day  has  come  and  gone,  few  persons  will  be  found  to 
purchase  Mr.  Humphry's  book  for  the  sake  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  Her  Majesty's  printers  will  supply  at  a  far  cheaper 
rate.  Yet  we  vrould  fain  comfort  Mr.  Humphry  in  his  afflic- 
tion, and  we  may  repeat  what  we  said  when  recently  reviewing 
the  Act  in  question,  that  lawyers  are  in  some  ways  a  peculiarly 
conservative  body,  and  though  the  Solicitors'  Eemuneration  Act, 
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■which  was  passed  passu  with  the  Conveyancing  Act,  has 
removed  one  piincipal  inducement  tor  adherence  to  the  old  forms, 
it  does  not  atiect  the  Bar,  and  the  prejudices  of  that  branch  of  the 
profession  may  for  some  time  stand  ia  the  way  of  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  new  system,  such  prejudices  being  moreover 
backed  up  by  the  popular  belief  in  the  ellicacy  of  voluminous 
parchments.  The  revolution  sought  to  be  introduced  by  the  Act 
is  so  subversive  of  accepted  ideas,  and  so  sweeping  in  its 
scope,  tiiat  practitioners  may  well  hesitate  to  trust  themselves 
implicitly  to  it,  and  may  yet  awhile  prefer  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  more  explored  and  well-known  channels  which 
the  Act  leaves  as  an  alternative  for  the  timid.  And  to  such 
Mr.  Humphry's  book  will  be  very  welcome.  His  precedents,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  are  concise,  accurate,  and  fairly 
well  selected.  The  existing  works  on  conveyancing  are,  for  the 
most  part,  long-wiuded  treatises  in  many  volumes,  trustworthy 
and  complete  it  is  true,  but  too  elaborate  and  expensive  to  be 
available  for  ordinary  purposes,  or  for  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion whose  work  does  not  lie  exclusiveh'  or  mainly  in  that  direction. 
Mr.  Humphry  has  supplied  such  persons  with  a  manual  of  mode- 
rate size  and  cost  which  may  carry  them  safely  through  an  ordinary 
job  of  conveyancing.  His  forms  are  sixty-one  in  number,  em- 
bracing many  of  the  transactions  which  are  commonly  evidenced 
by  deeds  or  other  legal  documents;  and  he  has,  as  he  points  out  in 
his  preface,  adopted  a  very  rational  and  orderly  method  of  arrange- 
ment— namely,  to  dispose  his  precedents  in  the  sequences  in  which 
the  transactions  embodied  therein  would  naturally  occur.  "  Thus," 
as  he  says,  "  a  purchase  of  land  is  followed  by  a  mortgage,  and 
then  by  a  sale  by  the  mortgagee  ;  a  marrisige  settlement  is  followed 
by  a  deed  of  separation  [though  we  should  hojie  this  is  not  the 
usual  course  of  afi'airs] ;  and  a  will  by  a  disclaimer  of  trustee- 
ship ;  concluding  with  a  general  release  to  trustees." 

Mr.  Humphry  has  obviously  nut  merely  transcribed  his  pre- 
cedents from  the  standard  works  on  the  subject.  In  the  very  tirst 
form,  that  for  Conditions  of  Sale,  we  tiud  a  clause  introduced 
which  strikes  us  as  being  new.  It  is  to  the  eflect  that  no  claim 
for  compensation  shall  be  made  after  completion  of  the  purchase, 
and  is  designed  to  obviate  all  those  squabbles  which  so  frequently 
arise  after  the  whole  matter  is  presumably  settled,  by  reason  of 
some  alleged  deficiency  or  misdescription  in  the  particulars  of  the 
property  sold.  Of  course,  however,  as  is  only  right,  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  clause  would  not  prevent  the  reopening  of  the 
transaction  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  and  it  might  also  be  a  question 
as  to  how  far  it  is  competent  to  the  parties  in  any  case  to  oust  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts.  Still  the  intention  of  the  clause  is 
praiseworthy,  it  being  calculated,  at  any  rate,  to  discourage  a 
particularly  annoying  sort  of  litigation  which  could  always  be 
obviated  by  reasonable  care  and  precaution  on  the  pait  of  the 
purchaser  before  concluding  his  bargain. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  incorporate  in  a  small  booli  like 
Mr.  Humphry's  any  very  great  variety  of  precedents  of  each 
class ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  his  desire  to  avoid 
becoming  too  voluminous  he  has  occasionally  erred  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Thus  the  work  only  contains  two  forms  of 
leases' — one  of  a  public-house  by  brewers,  another  of  a  dwell- 
ing-house by  the  freeholder.  The  subject  of  the  latter  is 
moreover  a  town  house,  the  lease  of  which  is  naturally  simpler 
than  that  of  a  country  place  where  gardens,  a  park,  out- 
buildings, &c.,  may  have  to  be  made  matter  of  special  stipula- 
tion. But  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  lease  of  a  farm  or  a 
mine,  both  of  which  are  not  of  uncommon  occurrence,  and  both  of 
which  would  unquestionably  present  very  considerable  difficulty 
to  the  practitioner  who  was  called  upon  to  draw  them  without  assis- 
tance. So  again  among  precedents  for  marriage  settlements,  of  which 
Mr.  Humphry  is  somewhat  more  liberal,  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
illustrating  the  usual  method  of  settling  real  estate  possessed  by 
either  party.  All  Mr.  Humphry's  people  contemplating  matrimony 
appear  to  have  only  personal  property,  except  one  young  man  whose 
marriage  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  re-settlement  of  the  iHmily  estate. 
Wills  are  very  sufficiently  treated,  and  in  the  course  of  one  of 
them,  at  p.  154,  an  awful  example  is  made  of  areprobate  described 
in  the  index  as  "an  improvident  son,"  whose  portion  is  so  strictly 
tied  up  that,  were  he  the  original  Prodigal  of  the  parable,  he 
would  find  it  difficult  to  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  any  part 
of  it. 

The  comparative  absence  of  notes  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
book.  Most  works  on  conveyancing  contain  nearly  equal  portions 
of  forms  and  notes,  with  a  separate  index  to  each,  and  one  is 
pretty  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  other,  inasmuch  as  the  bare  forms 
convey  but  little  to  the  mind,  and  tlie  real  science  of  conveyancing 
lies  in  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  and 
regulating  the  terms  employ  ed.  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to 
expect  an  elaborate  treatise  on  conveyancing  in  so  small  a  book; 
but  a  few  words  of  explanation  here  and  there  would  have  gone  far 
to  render  Mr.  Humphry's  work  more  valuable  and  useful,  especi- 
ally as  the  persons  who  would  naturally  use  a  small  manual  can- 
not safely  be  credited  with  a  very  liirge  acquaintance  with  a  science 
usually  only  derivable  from  continued  study  of  the  standard 
treatises  and  the  reported  cases.  With  authorities,  indeed,  Mr. 
Humphry  scarcely  professes  to  deal;  a  few  are  casualh'  scattered 
here  and  there,  but  so  sparsely  that  he  has  not  considered  it  worth 
while  to  give  a  list  ol  cases  cited."  Thus  the  necessary  con- 
densation gives  the  book  a  jejune,  impoverished  air,  suggestive 
of  everything  being  left  out  which  could  by  any  jjossibility  be 
omitted.  We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Humphry  for  this;  the  reason 
lies  in  the  dilliculty  of  the  task  he  has  sat  himself  to  accomplish. 


Conveyancing  is  an  exacting  and  expensive  science,  absolutely 
demanding  both  for  the  exposition  of  its  principles  and  the  exercise 
of  its  functions  plenty  of  room  and  plenty  of  paper ;  and  it  refuses 
to  be  "  cabined,  cribbed,  confined "  within  narrow  limits,  or  to 
adapt  itself  to  a  cheap  form. 

With  that  portion  of  Mr.  Humphry's  work  which  merely  con- 
sists of  a  reprint  of  the  Conveyancmg  and  Law  of  Property  Act,. 
1 88 1,  we  have  little  to  do  now.  We  discussed  the  main  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  soon  after  it  was  passed,  and  the  fact  of  Mr, 
Humphry's  having  incorporated  it  into  his  book  does  not  seem  a 
sufficient  reason  for  discussing  it  again.  Mr.  Humphry  does  not 
offer  any  remarks  on  its  bearing  or  probable  effect ;  so  there  is 
nothing  of  his  to  criticize  in  relation  thereto.  He  is  perhaps  wise 
in  refraining  from  so  doing,  one  man's  speculations  as  to  what 
view  the  Courts  may  take  of  any  particular  enactment  of  a  new 
Act  being  pretty  nigh  as  valuable  as  another's.  If  people  avail 
themselves  at  all  freely  of  the  abbreviated  forms  and  other 
facilities  offered  by  the  new  Act,  there  will  doubtless  soon  occur 
opportunities  for  an  authoritative  exposition  by  the  Court  of  its 
interpretation  ;  and  it  will  then  be  time  enough  for  Mr.  Humphry, 
or  some  one  else,  to  think  about  a  treatise  on  conveyancing  under 
the  new  regime. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  memoirs  of  Franz  Pulszky  (i),  Kossuth's  representative 
in  England  during  the  Hungarian  insurrection  of  1849,  ^'^^ 
for  many  years  subsequently  an  esteemed  and  popular  member  of 
English  social  circles,  make  no  considerable  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  political  transactions  in  which  the  author  was 
engaged,  but  are  full  of  geniality  and  entertainment.  The  first 
volume  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  robust  and  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity of  Hungarian  life  in  the  author's  youth,  and  of  the  first 
awakening  from  the  stagnation  of  every  interest — political,, 
literary,  and  commercial — under  the  leaden  sceptre  of  Metternich, 
With  pardonable  complacency,  M.  Pulszky  enumerates  seven  main 
demands  of  the  Hungarian  patriots  of  those  days,  not  one  of 
which  can  be  deemed  exorbitant  or  revolutionary,  and  all  of  which 
he  has  lived  to  see  conceded.  The  infatuation  of  Metternich — to- 
whose  eminent  qualities,  nevertheless,  M.  Pulszky  renders  full 
justice — seems  in  the  retrospect  perfectly  unaccountable.  It  is  a 
loss  to  history  that  M.  Pulszky  did  not  participate  more  actively 
in  the  disastrous  civil  war  with  which  Austrian  perfidy  and. 
Magyar  mismanagement  afflicted  the  country  in  1848-49.  His 
account  of  the  Vienna  insurrection,  at  which  he  was  present  as- 
Hungarian  delegate,  and  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the 
Hungarian  army  to  relieve  the  city,  are  so  spirited  as  to  make  us 
greatly  regret  his  absence  during  the  more  exciting  scenes  of  th& 
struggle  as  Envoy  in  London,  where,  not  being  recognized  by  the 
British  Government,  he  had  little  to  do  or  to  record.  Some  of 
his  correspondence  with  Count  Teleki  at  Paris,  and  with  Kossuth, 
during  the  latter's  captivity  in  Turkey,  is  not  devoid  of  interest ;, 
and  his  character  of  Giirgey  is  clearly  both  well  studied  and 
impartial.  The  book  recovers  its  attractiveness  when  he  turns  to 
the  description  of  his  residence  in  England  as  an  exile;  bis- 
acquaintance  with  Cobden,  Mazzini,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  other 
distinguished  personages ;  and  his  ungrudging  acknowledgment  of 
the  generous  kindness  which  he  and  the  refugees  in  general  ex- 
perienced from  all  with  whom  they  were  brought  into  contact  in 
England.  His  account  of  his  visit  to  the  United  States  ia 
Kossuth's  company  is  also  very  entertaining.  Kossuth's  character 
appears  in  a  fair  light ;  and  the  impression  is  produced  that,  if 
rather  a  man  of  speech  than  a  man  of  action  or  of  thought,  he 
was  yet  an  honest  and  pure-minded  patriot.  Pulszky's  own 
archaeological  pursuits  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  book,  and  are 
by  no  means  the  least  entertaining  part  of  a  very  entertaining 
autobiography. 

The  era  of  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Republic  (2),  from  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage  to  the  death  of  Sulla,  is  one  of  the  least 
inviting  tc  the  historian,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  to 
the  student  of  politics  and  morals.  Except  for  the  brilliant  but 
tragical  episode  of  the  Gracchi,  the  period  is  singularly  barren  in  ex- 
amples of  public  virtue,  or  traits  or  incidents  of  striking  picturesque- 
ness ;  it  is  poor  in  thinkers,  poets,  and  orators,  even  in  statesmea 
and  conquerors  ;  the  motives  of  its  leading  personages  are  sordid, 
and  their  actions  rapacious.  The  causes  of  this  degeneracy  form 
nevertheless  an  investigation  of  deep  interest.  Professor  Naumann, 
whose  posthumous  history  is  edited,  with  additions,  from  the  MS. 
of  his  lectures,  traces  the  general  breakdown  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public to  the  impossibility  of  adapting  the  organization  of  a  city 
to  the  government  of  a  great  empire.  The  subjects  of  Rome,  so 
immen.sely  outnumbering  her  citizens,  could  not  be  incorporated 
with  the  latter ;  and  the  only  alternative  was  a  government  by  the 
sword,  opening  the  way  to  oppression  and  pillage  of  every  kind, 
and  through  these  to  utter  pohtical  profligacy  and  demoralization. 
The  Empire  had,  indeed,  become  a  necessity,  for  by  it  alone  could 
the  indispensable  fusion  of  races  be  effected,  and  the  narrow  con- 
ceptions of  municipal  citizenship  be  absorbed  in  the  idea  of  a  really 
national  union.  Another  main  cause  of  decay,  frequently  dwelt 
on  heretofore,  and  not  omitted  by  Professor  Naumann,  is  the  dis- 

(i)  Me  n'  ZkU,  meln  Liben.  Von  Franz  Pulszky.  3  Bde.  Pressburg 
and  Leipzig  :  Slampfel.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(^2)  Ccsc/ticlite  Moms  wiXlnend  das  Vci  falks  tier  liipiibUk.  Von  Dr.  C. 
Nauuiaiiii.  Aus  seiiiein  Xaelilas.se  hcrau.sgegebea  ve^  Dr.  E.  Golhein. 
Ure-laii:  Koliner.    Lornlnu  :  Williams  &  Norsate. 
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:  appearance  of  small  properties  and  the  consequent  displacement 
I  of  free  by  slave  labour.    Dr.  Naumann  is  invariabh',  and  justlj', 
hostile  to  the  Roman  oligarchy ;  while  at  the  same  time  he,  or 
"  rather  the  friend  ^vho  has  completed  his  history,  renders  full 
'  justice  to  the  extraordinary  military  and  political  talents  of  Sulla, 
who  would  have  succeeded  in  perpetuatiutr  the  dominion  of  the 
aristocracy  if  he  could  have  raised  its  morality.    The  more  pictur- 
'  esque  episodes  of  the  history,  such  aa  the  Cimbrian  war,  are  related 
with  considerable  spirit ;  in  general,  however,  Dr.  Naumanns  style 
is  rather  that  of  an  essayist  than  of  an  historian. 

The  Reformation  ir  Sweden,  as  elsewhere,  was  partly  the 
product  of  religious,  p..rtly  of  political,  causes.  The  latter,  rat;her 
than  the  former,  are  the  subjects  of  Dr.  Weidling's  (3)  investiga- 
tion, although  he  c'oes  not  omit  to  dwell  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
abuses  which  facilitated  the  change.  The  Union  of  Calmar  had 
never  been  more  than  a  shadow,  and  the  attempts  of  Christian  of 
Denmark  to  make  it  a  reality,  combined  with  his  perfidy  and 
cruelty,  identified  the  national  cause  with  the  cause  of  religious 
reform.  Sweden  went  through  a  great  transition,  parting  with 
her  old  aristocracy  and  her  old  democratic  liberty,  but  emerging 
a  well-administered,  financially  prosperous  State,  free  from  the 
commercial  yoke  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  provided  with  those 
military  resources  which  subsequently  enabled  a  succession  of 
martial  princes  to  play  the  part  of  Alexander  upon  the  theatre  of 
Northern  Europe,  The  transformation  may  be  compared  to  that 
which  took  place  in  England  under  the  Tudors. 

Dr.  von  Neumann-Spallart's  (4)  statistical  survey  of  the  civilized 
■world  maintains  its  high  reputation.  It  is  full  of  interesting  and 
valuable  information  respecting  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
the  world  at  large  as  evinced  by  the  most  recent  statistics  of 
crime,  marriage,  emigration,  &c. ;  the  consumption  of  agricultural 
and  mineral  produce  and  of  manufactured  articles  ;  the  extension 
of  railways,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
precious  metals  and  the  paper  currency.  The  facts  thus  brought 
out  are  frequently  most  significant. 

Augustus  Reissmanns  "  Hand  Dictionary  of  Music  "  (5)  is  an 
abridgment  of  Mendel  and  Reissmann's  well-known  "  Musical 
Conversations-Lexicon,"  and  it  is  intended  to  present  in  a  concise 
form  all  indispensable  details,  whether  technical  or  biographical. 
It  may  be  suspected  that  the  composers  of  Germany  have  obtained 
an  excessive  share  of  the  latter  department,  but  in  general  the 
work  appears  excellently  done. 

The  second  volume  of  R,  Pohl's  biography  of  ITaydn  (6)  records 
the  life  of  the  composer  during  his  residence  with  Prince  Ester- 
hazy,  1767-1790.  The  events  of  Haydn's  life  during  this  period 
■were  few  and  unimportant,  but  there  are  frequent  glimpses  of  the 
inner  man,  of  which  Herr  Pchl  has  made  the  most.  His  shrewish 
wife,  his  magnificent  protector,  his  young  rival  Mozart,  happilj' 
bound  to  him  by  a  community  of  sympathy  as  well  as  of  genius, 
flit  like  faintly  defined  figures  across  the  background  of  a  scene 
■whose  foreground  is  solely  occupied  by  the  composer  and  his 
orchestra.  The  history  and  criticism  of  Haydn's  musical  com- 
positions during  the  period  inevitably  occupy  by  much  the  larger 
portion  of  the  volume,  which  leaves  him  on  the  point  of  departing 
for  his  memorable  visit  to  England  in  1 790. 

The  collected  edition  of  Heinrich  Laube's  writings  (7),  which 
commenced  with  the  first  volume  of  his  autobiography,  is  com- 
pleted by  the  publication  of  the  second.  The  vigour  of  the  style 
is  worthy  of  the  robust  dramatic  veteran,  and  when  the  subject  is 
also  worthy  of  the  style  the  book  well  deserves  perusal.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  earlier  pages,  which  recount  Laube's 
intimacy  with  the  eccentric  Prince  Piickler-Muskau,  who  gave 
him  an  asylum  when  suffering  political  persecution,  and  a  visit  to 
Paris  in  1847,  where  he  met  Thiers,  Lamartine,  Eugene  Sue, 
Heine,  and  other  remarkable  personages.  Heine,  he  says,  was  far 
more  benevolent  and  charitable  than  was  suspected  during  his  life- 
time; his  paralytic  malady  was  principally  occasioned  by  the 
shock  of  being  disinherited  by  his  wealthy  uncle,  who  had  be- 
friended him  throughout  his  life.  The  remaining  chapters, 
describing  Laube's  connexion  with  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  and 
his  various  theatrical  enterprises,  are  equally  well  written,  but  of 
inferior  interest. 

Herr  Knortz's  sketches  of  American  matters  (8)  are  slight,  but 
pleasant  and  varied,  ranging  over  a  number  of  subjects,  from  the 
ancient  mound-builders  to  the  modern  Whisky  War.  The  most 
important  is  one  on  the  German  element  in  the  States,  which  Herr 
Knortz  thinks  is  destined  to  preserve  its  language  and  its  indi- 
viduality for  a  long  time. 

Science,  Revelation,  even  "  the  fourth  dimension,"  are  subjects 
of  interest,  but  the  proximity  of  Professor  Zollner's  (9)  name 

C3)  Schwedische  Geschichte  im  Zeitalier  der  Jieformatinn.  Von  Dr. 
Julius  Weidling.    Gotha  :  Schlossmann.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(4>  Uebersichten  der  WeltwirtUscliaft.  Von  Dr.  V.  X.  von  Neuinann- 
Spallart.  Jahrg.  1880.  Stuttgart  :  Maier.  London  :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(5)  HandUxikon  der  Tonhinst.  Heransgegeben  von  Dr.  A.  Reissmann. 
Berlin  :  Oppenlieim.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Joseph  Ilaydii.  Von  G.  F.  Polil.  Bd.  2.  Leipzig:  Breitkopf  & 
Haitel.    London :  Nutt. 

(7)  Erinnerungen.  1841-1881.  Von  Heinrich  Laube.  Wien:  Brau- 
xiiuller.    London  :  Xutt. 

(8)  Aus  der  transatlantischen  Gesellschaft.  Xordamerilvanische  Kultur- 
bilder  von  Karl  Knortz.  Leipzig:  Schliclce.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(9")  Naturtchsenscha  ft  und  Christtiche  Offenharung.  Popul'dre  BeitrSge 
zur  Theorie  und  Geidiitliie  der  tierten  Dimeitsion.  Von  Friedrich  ZoUner. 
Leipzig:  Staackmann.    London:  Williams  &  NorgaV. 


admonishes  us  that  these  excellent  things  must  this  time  be  ia 
some  sort  of  connexion  with  rapping  spirits.  Such  is  indeed  the 
case ;  all  that  Professor  ZoUner  has  to  say  of  them  rests  upon  the 
experimental  evidence  afforded  by  Dr.  Slade  the  medium,  and  Mr. 
Hansen  the  magnetizer,  and  stand  or  fall  with  the  credibility  of 
these  gentlemen.  For  this  we  have  no  other  guarantee  than  Pro- 
fessor ZiJllner's  own  acuteness  and  penetration,  which  the  temper 
and  logic  of  his  book  do  not  allow  us  to  rate  highly. 

The  last  published  part  of  the  "  Encyclopredia  of  Natural 
Science,"'  edited  by  Professor  Jfiger  (10)  and  his  colleagues,  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  a  treatise  on  mosses,  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
K.  Goebel. 

Dr.  VVeddigen  has  written  a  neat  and  useful  survey  of  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  literature  of  Germany  upon  modern  con- 
temporary literatures  (11).  It  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
account  of  translations  of  German  books  into  Italian  and  Spanish, 
which  are  more  numerous  and  important  than  is  generally  known. 
The  sketch  of  the  mutual  influence  of  English  and  German  litera- 
ture is  very  well  done,  except  that  the  author's  good  nature,  and 
laudable  readiness  to  reciprocate  any  recognition  of  the  genius  0/ 
his  own  country,  render  him  much  too  indulgent  to  English  trans- 
lators of  German  verse.  Some  errors  and  omissions  are  inevitable  ; 
thus,  for  example,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  Coleridge  depreciated 
Faust.  He  told  a  friend  that  nothing  restrained  him  from 
responding  to  Shelley's  appeal  to  translate  it  but  the  apprehension 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  an  unmutilated  translation.  We 
find  no  reference  to  Archdeacon  Hare's  and  Bishop  Thirl  wall's 
translations  from  Tieck,  which,  when  the  intellectual  eminence  of 
the  translators  is  taken  into  account,  must  be  numbered  among 
the  most  remarkable  tributes  paid  by  England  to  Germany.  In 
enumerating  the  late  Lord  Lytton's  obligations  to  Germany,  it 
might  have  been  observed  that  his  last  work,  Kenelrn  Chillingly, 
is  evidently  modelled  upon  Wilhelm  Meister.  We  may  take  the 
opportunity  of  mentioning  an  excusable,  but  amusing,  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  hitherto  undetected,  blunder  of  no  less  a  man  than  Goethe, 
who,  in  translating  Manfred's  soliloquy,  renders  "  this  detested 
yoke  "  by  "  die  verwiinschte  Fosse." 

It  was  a  happy  idea  of  the  house  of  Tauchnitz  to  celebrate  the 
attainment  of  the  two  thousandth  volume  of  their  collection  of 
British  authors  by  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  literature  of  the 
Victorian  age  (12).  No  better  qualified  writer  than  Professor 
Henry  Morley  could  easily  have  been  found,  and  his  execution  of 
his  task  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Especially  admirable  is  the 
sympathetic  geniality  which  he  has  contrived  to  infuse  into  a 
survey  inevitably  condensed.  This  cramping  brevity  might,  how- 
ever, have  been  remedied  in  a  great  measure  by  the  omission  of 
the  introductory  "  Glance  at  the  Past  of  English  Literature,"  which 
is  not  only  snperfluous  on  the  present  occasion,  but  stands  in  the 
way  of  what  is  really  requisite.  W^ith  the  space  thus  gained, 
Professor  Morley  would  have  been  able  to  give  his  readers  some- 
thing like  an  adequate  account  of  Mr.  Rossetti ;  to  enumerate, 
perhaps  even  to  criticize,  such  remarkable  works  as  the  novels  of 
Messrs.  Meredith,  Black,  and  Blackmore;  more  useful  still,  to 
supply  the  indispensable  index  which  would  have  shown  what  his 
book  contains  and  where  it  is  to  be  found.  We  can  scarcely 
believe,  for  instance,  that  Prichard,  Garnett,  Donaldson,  and 
Mitchell  Kemble  have  been  omitted  from  among  the  founders  of 
English  philology,  Patmore  from  the  roll  of  poets,  and  Wallace 
from  the  roll  of  naturalists ;  and  it  is  difficult  without  an  index  to 
be  quite  sure  that  they  are  not  there.  It  is  certain,  however, 
astonishing  as  it  must  appear,  that  Mill's  Liberty  is  not  named 
among  his  most  memorable  writings.  More  space  would  also  have 
enabled  Professor  Morley  to  have  anticipated  the  verdict  of  the 
new  decade  by  naming  recent  writers  of  such  unquestionable 
genius  as  Samuel  Butler,  Richard  Jeffreys,  and  John  Shorthouse. 
Some  trifling  errors  may  be  noted  for  correction.  Dickens  was 
24  in  1836;  not  22.  Proctor  was  born  in  1788;  not  1790, 
Thirlwall  did  not  die  Bishop  of  St.  David's;  the  late  Mr.  Coxe 
retired  from  the  world  as  well  as  from  the  Bodleian  in  18S1  ;  the 
Christian  name  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  not 
John.  With  all  shortcomings,  however,  this  is  in  the  main  an 
accurate  as  well  as  a  genial  sketch,  which  will  give  German 
readers  a  just  idea  of  the  extraordinary  literary  activity  of  the 
Victorian  period. 

Miranda  (13^  is  an  elegant  composition,  well  rendered  from 
the  Italian  in  harmonious  verse.  It  is,  however,  more  like  a  novel 
in  metre  than  a  poem. 

Alfred  Friedmann  (14)  possesses  great  lyrical  facility;  his 
pieces  are  always  melodious,  and  correct  in  point  of  form.  Few 
are  individually  remarkable,  but  the  general  impression  of  the 
whole  is  undoubtedly  pleasing. 

Even  when  Bodenstedt  (15)  does  not  masquer.ade  in  the  cha- 

(10)  Encyhlopadic  der  Naturwissenschaften.  Herausgegeben  von  Pro- 
fessor D.  G.  Jager,  etc.  Abth.  I.  Lief  28.  Breslau:  Trewendt.  London: 
Nutt. 

(11)  Geschichte  der  Elnirirhungen  der  deutschen  Litteratur  avf  die  Llt- 
teratiirer.  der  ilbrigen  europiiischen  Itulturvbtlttr  der  Neuzeit.  Von  Dr. 
F.  II.  O.  Weddigen.    Leipzig:  Wigand.    London:  Nutt. 

(12)  Of  English  Literature  in  ttie  Reign  of  Victoria  ;  with  a  tilance  at 
the  Past.  By  Henry  Morley.  Tauchnitz  Edition.  Vol.  2,000,  Leipzig  : 
Tauchnitz.    London :  Nutt. 

(13)  Miranda.  Von  A.  Fogazzaro.  Aus  der  Italienischen  iibersetzt 
von  A.  Meinhardt.    Leipzig  :  Friedrich.    London  :  Nutt. 

(14)  Gedichte.  Von  Alfred  Friedmann.  Leipzig:  Friedrich.  London: 
Nutt. 

(15)  Aus  Morgentand  und  Abendland.  Neue  Gedichte  und  Spriichc.  Von 
F-  Bodenstedt.   Leipzig  :  Brcckhaus.   London  :  \Villiani3  &  Norgate. 
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racter  of  Mirza  Schaffy,  his  poetry  is  Oriental  alike  in  its  approxi- 
mation to  Eastern  form  and  in  its  ethical  spirit.  Perfect  form, 
exquisite  melody,  crystal  transparency  of  thought  and  expression, 
a  cheerful,  sensible  philosophy  of  life,  impart  attractiveness  to  a 
range  of  ideas  not  remarkable  either  for  originality  or  profundity, 
and  bestow  a  really  poetic  stamp  upon  sentiments  otherwise 
commonplace.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  last  volume  is, 
indeed,  below  mediocrity,  and  the  yet  more  considerable  por- 
tion which  transcends  mediocrity  is  more  indebted  to  the  skill  of 
the  artist  than  the  inspiration  of  the  poet.  Some  of  the  pieces 
are  didactic  and  aphoristic  lyrics,  quite  in  the  manner  of  "  Mirza 
Schafly,"  others  are  narrative  or  occasional  poems,  others  embody 
the  author's  reflections  on  a  tour  in  the  United  States  ;  scarcely 
one,  taken  singly,  appears  striking  or  remarkable ;  but  as  a  col- 
lection they  please  by  their  cumulative  evidence  of  culture  and 
finish,  and  the  cheerful  intelligent  atmosphere  as  of  a  clear  sunny 
spirit  which  pervades  them  all. 

The  Queen  of  Tloumania  (16),  for  the  wrapper  betrays  the 
identity  which  the  title-page  conceals  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Carmen  Sylva,"  resembles  Bodenstedt  in  one  respect,  the  gene- 
ral excellence  of  her  lyrical  form.  In  every  other  point  of  view 
she  is  totally  dissimilar;  her  poems  are  of  considerable  length  and 
entirely  narrative,  and  their  generally  excited  and  tempestuous 
character  is  accurately  expressed  by  their  concise  title.  Byron 
would  seem  to  be  the  author's  model,  and  she  is  no  unworthy 
pupil.  She  has  vigour,  passion,  command  of  language,  and  a  tine 
rush  and  swing  of  versilication.  One  exception  to  her  generally 
sound  metrical  instinct  must  be  noted — the  curiously  truncated 
hexameter  of  her  first  poem,  which  vexes  the  ear  with  a  continual 
sense  of  incompleteness.  But  the  anaptests  in  the  second  canto 
of  "  Schiftbruch ''  approach  the  perfection  of  those  in  Goethe's 
"  Pandora."  The  unrhymed  passages  are  apt,  as  usual,  to  be 
unduly  drawn  out. 

The  principal  attraction  of  Auf  der  Hdhe  (17)  this  month  is 
supposed  to  be  a  translation  of  a  new,  but  mediocre,  poem  by 
Victor  Hugo.  The  real  importance  of  the  periodical,  however, 
consists  in  its  special  attention  to  the  Slavonic  element  in  con- 
temporary literature.  One  interesting  paper  gives  an  account  of 
two  Russian  Jewish  writers,  Abraham  Mapo  and  Peter  Smo- 
lenski,  who  appear  to  have  created  a  school  of  modern  Hebrew 
fiction.  The  story  by  Smolenski  in  the  present  number,  however, 
hardly  contirms  this  high  estimate.  A  more  remarkable  contribution 
is  "  A  Weak  Heart,"  by  another  Russian,  Dostojewski,  whose 
powerful  but  dismal  pathos  inspires  a  real  pity  for  the  race  of 
whose  recreative  literature  such  lugubrious  compositions  appear 
to  form  the  staple. 

(16)  Stilnne.  Von  Carmen  Sylva.  Bonn  :  Strauss.  London  :  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

(17)  Auf  der  Holie.  Internationale  Revue,  herausgegeben  von  Leopold 
von  Sacher-Masoch.  Bd.  11.  Hit.  2.  Leipzig;  Grenner,  Schramm. 
London :  Williams  &  Norg;ite. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"nORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,  ^<  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

IMI/I:tOHIUM.'*"C1IRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PIIAKAUlI/'each:t3  by  2a  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Chri8tianMartyrB."&c. 
at  the  DUKE  U  ALLERY  .35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily  .TentoSix.  1b. 

GROSVENOR  GAIiLERY. 
(^ROSVENOR    GALLERY.— WINTER    EXHIBITION  at 

^  the  GROSVENOR  GALLERY,  NOW  OPEN,  from  Ten  till  Six.  with  a  COLLECTION 
of  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  and  a  complete  COLLECTION  of  the  WORKS  of 
G.  F.  WATTS,  R.  A.,  forming  the  first  of  a  Series  of  Annual  Winter  Exhibitions  illustrating 
the  Worka  of  the  most  eminent  Living  Painters.   Admission,  Is.   Season,  Tickets,  5s, 


London:  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


niTY  of  LIVERPOOL.— To  SCULPTORS,  ARTISTS,  &c. 

^  The  CORPORATION  of  the  CITY  of  LIVERPOOL  ore  desirous  of  obtaining 
DESIGNS  for  the  Coniph'tion  in  Relief  of  TWENTY-EIGHT  PANELS  on  the  Favadea  of 
St.  GcorKc's  Hall,  left  in  block  from  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  sizes  vary  from  4  ft. 
4  in.  by  4  it.  4  in.  to  6  ft.  by  6  ft.  1  in. 

On  application  to  tlie  CoupOR.\TiON  Surveyor.  Municipal  Offices.  Liverpool,  per«» 
Eonally,  or  by  post,  lithographed  plans  and  other  particulars  will  be  furnished. 

As  it  is  possiI)lp  Desi^rns  may  be  sent  in  by  Artists  who  are  not  prepared  to  execute  the 
Sculpture,  the  execution  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  Contract,  but,  il" practicable,  tha 
designing  and  execution  should  jro  tojrether. 

A  picniium  ot  £.2m  will  be  given  to  the  lirst  in  order  of  merit ;  £100  to  the  second  ;  X50  to  the 
third. 

TIk-  Council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  carry  out  any  of  the  selected  Designs,  nor  to  employ 
the  iiiithnr  in  the  execution  of  the  Sculpture. 

Till-  subjects  arc  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  artists,  but  some  reference  to  the  objects  of  the 
building  is  desirable. 

Either  Drawincs  or  Models  may  be  submitted,  but  Competitors  must  submit  not  less  than 
three  Designs  for  the  larger  paucls  and  not  less  than  four  tor  the  smaller. 

Drawings  to  be  either  in  outline  or  in  shaded  monochrome,  and  Drawings  or  Models  made  to 
i  ot  the  tuU  size  of  tbe  Curving. 

Ail  IK-^igiis  to  which  premiums  maybe  awarded  to  become  the  absolute  property  of  the 
Corimriitiiiu,  to  be  used  as  they  miiy  think  projier. 

TiiiCuuncil  will,  if  they  think  it  necessary,  call  in  professional  assistance  in  the  matter  ol 
the  adjudication. 

The  Designs  to  be  sent  in  to  Mr.  Thomas  Sni:r,MERrjiXE,  jun..  Corporation  Surveyor, 
addressed  as  above,  not  later  than  Ten  a.m.,  on  June  1  next. 

By  order,  J.  RAYNER,  Town  Clerk. 

Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool,  February  6,  1882. 

1\/TIS3  GALE,  Certificated  Student,  Girton  College,  Cambridge 

-^'-^  {Mathematical  Honours),  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Local  and  Higher 
liocal  Exiuiiiiiutiuus  of  Oxioid  and  Cambridge,  and  tlie  Mutriculatioa  Examination  of  the 
London  University.— Address,  8  Compton  Terrace,  Brightoji. 

PLIFTON    COLLEGE   CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.-NINE  or  more  open  to  competition 
at  Midsummer  1882,  value  from  i;26  to  £M  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  iiin  a  year  incases  of  scholars  who  recjuire  it.— Further  particulars  from  the  HEAD-MiSTEtt 
or  Secketarv.  the  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

MATRICULATION,  ARMY,  &c.— Rev.  W.  D.  ALLEN, 
Fellow,  for  Ten  years  Tutor,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  Ist  Class  Mods.  1869,  2nd 
Lit.  Hum.  1871,  takes  PUPLLS  at  Findou  Rectory,  Worthing,  four  miles  from  the  Sea,  in  the 
Sussex  Downs. 

ARMY,  CIVIL  SERVICE,  STUDENT  TNTERPRETER- 

SHIPS,  &c  Mr.  W.  M.  I.UPTON,  Author  of  several  Works  specially  adapted  for  the 

Army.  &c.,  prepares  CANDIDATES  tor  all  lixaminatioiia.— Address,  Watsou's  Liibrary, 
4  Melmoth  Place,  Walham  Grein,  S.W. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND.— The  PROFESSOR- 
SHIP  of  JURISPRUDENCE  and  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  in  the  Queen's  College, 
Reitast.  being  now  Vacant,  Candidates  for  that  Office  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testi- 
monials to  tlie  Under-Seoketakv,  Dublin  Castle,  before  April  1,  1882,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  submitted  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  tor  the  above  Professorship  must  be  prepared  to  enter 
upon  his  duties  on  November  1,  1882. 
Dublin  Castle.  February  8,  1882. 

R   I   G   H   T   O   N  college. 

rrinclpal-Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCIIER,  M.A..  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Vke-l'rincipal-'Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
There  are  NINE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  tenable  at  the  College,  open  to  candidates  undet 
Fifteen,  on  July  I,  of  the  annual  value,  three  of  £60,  three  of  £40,  and  three  of  £20. 
A  sjieeial  Army  Class  has  been  in  active  work  for  some  time. 
The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Friday,  April  28. 

 F.  W.  MADDEN.  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

f  CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

eight  £10.  four  £20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.— Apply  to  the  Secretaky,  The 
College,  Cheltenham. 

ADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBI- 

TIONS.-ELECTION  to  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50,  £:)0.  ond  £30.  tenable  for 
Four  Years)  to  be  held  on  Friday,  June  16,  1882.  Examination  to  commence  Wednesday, 
.Tune  14.    Open  to  Boys  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1882.    One  Exhibition  of  £!.'>,  similarly 

tenable,  may  be  added  to  Scholarship, or  awarded  separately  Apply  to  Rev.  The  Warden, 

Rudley  College,  near  Abingdon . 

ENTRANCE      SCHOLARSHIPS     at      the  OXFORD 
MILITARY  COLLEGE.  Oxford.    An  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  about  the 
middle  of  April.— For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Military  College,  Oxford. 

QEDBERGH  SCHOOL— SIX  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

^--^  of  ua,  £30,  and  £20  CANDIDATES  may  be  examined  in  Manchester.— Apply  to 

H.  G.  Haut,  Esq.,  School  House,  Sedbergh,  before  March  25. 

"The  way  to  teach  children  is  to  study  them,  not  books."— COMESICS. 

NEXT  EASTER  Mrs.  CARTER  will  be  ready  to  receive  SIX 
CHILDREN  to  EDUCATE  with  her  little  Boy  For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mrs. 

R.  O.  Cauteh,  Burgess  Hill,  West  Hampstead,  N.\V. 

ANOR  HOUSE,  THORPE  MANDEVILLE,  BANBURY.— 

Mr.  H.  STR  AH  AN,  M.  A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  BROWNING 
late  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  will  SUCCEED  to  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Browning  in 
the  Joint  Managenient  of  this  School  at  Easter  next,  and  prepare  BOYS  between  the  ages  of 
Eight  and  Fifteen  lor  the  Public  Schools.  Terms.  £105  per  annum — For  Prospectus  and  all 
intormation  apply  to  H.  Straiian,  Esq.,  Alvcscott  House,  Farlngdou,  Berks  ;  or,  C.  W, 
BitowMNG,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Thorpe  Mandeville,  Banbury. 

HlilDELBERG— GERMAN  EDUCATION  for  ENGLISH 
BOYS.- Dr.  KLOSE'S  well-known  SCHOOL,  under  management  of  Rev.  F. 
Armitagk,  formerly  chief  Modern  Language  Master  at  Clifton  College,  assisted  by  Six 
Kcsirknt  German  and  French  Masters.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Rev.  F.  Abmitagf, 

Heidelberg^  

ON  the  MENAI  STRAITS.— TO  BE  LET,  a  large,  Tacated 

HOTEL,  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  COLLEGE  for  YOUNG  LADIES,  on  a 
large  scale  ;  an  institution  much  needed  in  North  Wales.  It  is  surrounded  by  beautifully 
la. d  out  grounds,  witli  truit  and  kitchen  gardens.  Particulars  as  to  accommodation  and  rent 
may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Dew  &  SON'S,  Auctioneers,  Welllicld  House,  Bangor,  or  Town  Hall. 
Khyl. 


NICE.— FRESH  FLOWERS  post  free, 
tions,  2s,  per  dozen.   Violets,  23.  ;  Mignonette,  Is.  6d. 
Mrs.  G.  Young,  4  Petite  Rue  St.  Etieune,  Nice. 


Roses,  3s. ;  Carna- 

box.  Stamps  or  P.O.O  


SECRETARY,  CASHIER,  or  CONFIDENTIAL  CLERK.— 

^  An  APPOINTMENT  DESIRED  by  a  GENTLEMAN,  of  considerable  business  experi- 
ence, well  accustomed  to  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  and  the  Financial  part  ot  business, 
A  moderate  salary  only  required.  The  highest  references  can  be  given  as  to  integrity  and 
trustworthiness  Address,  H.,9  Villa  Road,  Brixton.  S.W. 

PICTURES,  BRONZES,  and  WORKS  of  ART  on  SALE  at 

39  Southampton  Street,  Strand.    Pictures  Cleaned,  Lined,  and  Restored.  If  in  thevoni 
condition.  Frames  Cleaned  or  Rf:gilt  equal  to  New,   Sales  attended  on  Commission, 
CHARLES  DEAR,  39  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
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THE  MINISTRY  AND  THE  PEERS. 

THE  decision  of  the  Lords  to  appoint  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Land  Act  and  its  elTect 
on  the  condition  of  Ireland  may  perhaps  be  regretted  ;  bat 
it  was  a  mistake  made  honestly  and  with  good  intentions, 
and  has  been  met  by  a  challenge  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  which  is  quite  unnecessary,  which  must  be 
inoperative,  and  which  will  lead  to  a  lamentable  waste  of 
the  time  which  the  Government  professes  to  be  anxious 
to  economize.  The  representatives  of  the  Irish  landlords 
in  the  House  of  Peers  had  a  real  grievance  which  they 
felt  most  acutely.  A  great  wrong  was  being  done  them, 
and  they  wanted  to  get  redress,  or  at  least  a  recognition  of 
what  they  had  to  endure.  They,  therefore,  asked  for  a  Com- 
mittee of  their  own  House  to  inquire  into  the  facts  which 
they  alleged  could  be  proved.  Bat  unfortunately  they  had 
not  w.aited  until  they  had  formed  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  Committee  was  to  act,  or  of  the  legiti- 
mate scope  of  its  inquiries.  They  did  not  wish  to  drive 
the  Government  from  office,  or  to  embarrass  it  in  its  gmve 
contest  with  anarchy,  but  merely  to  show  that,  as  private 
individuals,  they  were  suffering  unjust  pecuniary  losses. 
Unfortunately  they  so  shaped  their  motion  that,  if  it  was 
literally  carried  out,  the  Committee  must  very  gravely 
embarrass  the  Government.  If  the  inquiry  is  to  be  pushed 
so  as  to  include  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  effects  of 
the  Land  Act  on  the  condition  of  Ireland,  the  first  thing 
must  be  to  ascertain  what  is  the  condition  of  Ireland.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  a  condition  of  outrage,  disorder,  and  con- 
spiracy. There  are  many  plots  and  many  outrages. 
Some  of  these  plots  and  outrages  may  be  the  fruits  of  the 
Land  Act,  others  may  be  the  fruits  of  desperation  in 
view  of  the  Land  Act  having  been  passed,  others  may  be 
the  fruits  of  political  and  treasonable  agitation.  Whether 
any  particular  manifestation  of  disorder  is  of  is  not 
traceable  to  the  Land  Act  must  be  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion,  unless  the  decision  is  based  on  knowledge 
which  is  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  the  Executive. 
No  one  is  qualified  to  tell  the  Committee  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  wish  to  know  except  Mr.  Forster  himself  ;  and  it 
is  totally  impossible  that  a  Chief  Secretary  can  do  his  duty 
efficiently  and  faithfully  if  he  is  to  be  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  account  for  all  he  has  been 
■doing  and  to  reveal  all  he  knows.  Again,  the  inquiry  is 
not  only  framed  so  as  to  embrace,  but,  as  Lord  Waterford 
informed  the  House,  is  expressly  designed  to  embrace,  an 
investigation  into  the  grounds  on  which  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  have  been  appointed  and  their  fitness  for 
the  offices  they  hold.  Either  the  evidence  on  this  head 
must  be  a  collection  of  idle  gossip,  or  it  must  rest  on  a 
personal  examination  of  the  Sub-Commissioners  specially 
objected  to,  or  it  must  be  elicited  from  Mr.  Forster 
himself.  No  one  can  give  full  and  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  reasons  for  a  choice  except  the  man  who 
made  the  choice,  and  the  position  of  a  Chief  Secretary 
■would  be  altogether  untenable  if  he  was  obliged  to  justify 
to  a  Committee,  composed  of,  or  controlled  by,  political 
adversaries,  the  choice  of  those  who  are  serving  the  Crown 
under  his  nomination.  Lastly,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get 
at  the  erroneous  grounds  of  particular  decisions  without 
ascertaining  what  these  grounds  really  are.  No  one  knows 
these  grounds  except  those  who  gave  the  decisions.  The 
Committee,  to  do  the  work  thoroughly,  must  lay  bare  the 


minds  of  the  Sub-Commissioners,  must  ascertain  a  host  of 
minute  facts,  and  examine  how  these  facts  affected  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Sab-Commissioners.  The  Committee  would 
be  turned  into  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and  whatever  else  the 
Land  Act  was  meant  to  give,  it  certainly  was  not  meant 
to  give  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  still  less  to  a 
lay  Committee  of  the  House. 

The  Conservative  leaders  could  not  possibly  have  been 
blind  to  the  objections  of  the  Committee  which  stared 
every  one  except  the  framers  of  the  motion  in  the  face. 
They  had  either  to  abstain  from  supporting  the  motion 
or  to  accept  the  Committee  and  control  it.  Alive  to  the  real 
grievance  under  which  their  Irish  supporters  were  suffering, 
they  preferred  control  to  rejection.  By  taking  the  lead  ou 
the  Committee,  they  could  so  shape  its  action  that 
dangerous  inquiries  into  the  state  of  Ireland  should  be 
avoided  ;  that  Mr.  Forster  should  not  be  called  to  account 
for  his  appointments  ;  that  the  Committee  should  not  sit  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  that  every  appearance  of  partisan 
hostility  to  the  Government  should  be  avoided.  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Lord  Cairns  necessarily  look  on  the  action 
of  the  Committee  from  a  different  point  of  view  from  that 
which  engrosses  the  attention  of  the  Irish  landowners. 
They  must  inevitably  think  of  Ireland  as  statesmen  think 
of  it,  and  not  merely  as  ci'ippled  or  ruined  proprietors 
think  of  it.  They  cannot  possibly  wish  to  make  all 
government  impossible,  simply  because  government  is  for 
the  moment  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  They  know 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  Ministry  has  to  deal,  and 
with  which  any  Ministry  that  succeeded  it  would  have 
to  deal,  and  they  are  aware  that  the  state  of  Ireland 
is  far  too  critical  to  permit  those  in  a  responsible 
position  to  invidiously  embarrass  a  Government  which 
they  are  not  prepared  to  replace.  They  can  see  as 
clearly  as  any  one  else  the  truth  of  the  theoretical  proposi- 
tion that  if  the  Lords,  by  a  free  use  of  hostile  Committees 
inquiring  into  current  acts  of  administration,  paralysed 
Liberal  Ministries,  there  could  be  no  Liberal  Ministries  so 
long  as  the  House  of  Lords  is  what  it  is  now.  But  they 
feel  sure  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  the  House 
of  Lord.s  making  this  misuse  of  its  latent  and  seldom 
exercised  powers.  They  are  confident  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  guided  by  them,  that  it  is  not  designed  to  be 
a  politically  hostile  Committee,  and  that  they  can  keep 
it  from  becoming  a  Committee  that  will  exist  merely 
to  embarrass  and  censure  the  Government.  They  can  save 
it  from  doing  harm,  although  perhaps  they  will  not  be  able 
to  secure  that  it  shall  do  much  good.  If  the  Committee 
woi'ks  within  safe  limits,  it  can  scarcely  do  more  than 
place  on  record  facts  sufficiently  known  to  every  one.  It 
will  sum  up  the  pecuniary  effects  on  landlords  of  the  cases 
that  happen  to  have  been  decided  down  to  the  date  when 
it  makes  its  report.  It  can  show  that  these  results  arc  not 
results  that  could  have  been  expected  from  the  language 
of  Ministers  before  the  Act  was  passed.  It  may  possibly 
hazard  or  point  to  an  opinion  that  the  results  are  not 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act,  although  this 
would  perhaps  be  straying  rather  too  far  into  giving  an 
extra-judicial  decision  in  matters  of  pure  law.  But  the 
most  that  such  a  result  would  come  to  would  be  that  it 
would  submit  to  Parliament  the  case  of  the  landlords  in  a 
striking  and  compact  form. 

But,  although  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Cairxs  may 
be  trusted  to  so  control  the  Committee  that  it  shall  bo 
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innocuous,  the  Government  conld  not  bo  expected  to  remain 
perfectly  passive  and  accept  humbly  or  peacefully  the  in- 
stitution of  a  Committee  which,  if  not  well  guided,  might 
be  every  day  censuring  the  Governmc  it  or  embarrassing 
its  action.  The  recognition  by  the  Lords  that  a  case  has 
been  made  out  for  its  inquiring  into  the  reasons  why  the 
Government  has  made  a  whole  class  of  appointments 
might  be  construed,  if  unexplained,  as  involving  a  censure 
on  the  Government.  The  Government  was  obliged  to  do 
something,  but  it  might  have  done  something  very  much 
better  than  what  it  has  chosen  to  do.  It  was  perhaps 
justified  in  declaring  that  none  of  its  members  would  serve 
on  the  Committee ;  for  as  the  Committee  could  only  be 
innocuous  under  good  guidance,  it  may  have  been  better  to 
leave  the  guidance  to  the  honour  and  good  sense  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition,  rather  than  to  have  fought  the 
question  of  guidance  at  every  stage  of  the  Committee's  pro- 
ceedings. But  much  milder  means  of  asserting  its  position 
might  have  been  found  than  that  adopted.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
combative  Resolution  brings  with  it  evils  far  greater  than 
any  that  were  involved  in  the  institution  of  the  Com- 
mittee. It  will  lead  to  a  furious  Irish  debate,  it  will 
make  the  prospects  of  proper  legislation  for  England  this 
Session  almost  hopeless,  and  it  will  probably  produce  a 
mock  contest  about  the  relations  of  the  Lords  and  the 
Commons.  The  contest  will  be  a  mock  contest  because 
every  one  will  feel  that  in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  there  has 
been  no  real  issue.  The  Lords  did  not  mean  to  attack 
the  Government ;  they  did  not  desire  to  have  a  standing 
Committee  of  censure  ;  they  had  no  wish  to  embarrass  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  a  moment  of  great  danger. 
So  far  from  the  Conservatives  generally  having  any 
.special  anxiety  to  single  out  Mr.  Forster  as  an  object  of 
censure,  it  was  Lord  Cladd  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Macartney 
who  on  Thursday  most  warmly  defended  Mr.  Forsteu 
against  the  brutal  vulgarity  of  his  Irish  assailants.  The 
case  of  the  Government  in  the  debate  on  the  motion  for 
the  Committee  was  most  feebly  stated,  and  scarcely  any 
reference  was  made  to  the  real  dangers  and  inconveniences 
that  might  flow  from  the  action  of  the  Committee  if  the 
Committee  were  injudiciously  handled.  Of  course,  if  the 
House  of  Lords  intends  by  any  vote  to  express  its  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Government,  the  reply  of  a  Govern- 
ment which,  like  that  of  Lord  Melbourne  when  Lord 
HoDEN  carried  his  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
Ireland,  in  1839,  wants  to  know  whether  it  is  to  exist 
or  not,  is  to  get,  if  it  can,  a  counter  vote  in  the 
Commons.  On  the  present  occasion  the  Lords  have 
not  meant  to  censure  the  Government,  and  it  is  use- 
less for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  parade  the  majority  which  on 
such  a  subject  ho  can  notoriously  command.  Lord 
Granville  might  have  put  things  right  without  any  ap- 
peal being  made  to  the  Commons.  If  he  had  stated,  after 
both  parties  had  had  a  day  or  two  to  deliberate,  that 
he  understood  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  was 
not  meant  as  a  censure  on  the  Government,  and  had 
gone  on  to  point  out  the  means  of  unfair  attack  on 
the  Government  to  which  the  Committee,  if  conducted  in  a 
contentious  spirit,  might  open  the  door,  he  would  unques- 
tionably have  received  from  the  Conservative  leaders  an 
assurance  that  the  institution  of  the  Committee  was  not 
meant  as  a  censure  on  the  Government ;  that  they  were 
fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  rigidly  controlling  the  action 
of  the  Committee ;  and  that  they  would  be  no  parties  to 
an  unfair  attack  on  those  whose  difhculties  in  a  time  of 
great  delay  they  appreciated.  The  result,  which  is  the 
most  that  can  be  attained  after  a  six  nights'  debate  in  the 
Commons,  would  have  been  arrived  at  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  Government  would  have  vindicated  itself,  and  the 
Committee  of  the  Lords  would  have  gone  on,  but  gone  on 
\n  a  very  measured  and  moderate  way. 


THE  DEB.\TE  ON  THE  CLOTURE. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  has  seldom,  if  ever,  made  a  more 
disappointing  speech  than  that  with  which  he  intro- 
duced the  new  rules.  No  speech  could  have  been  more 
disappointing  to  those  who  looked  for  an  outburst  of 
violence,  dictation,  and  tyranny  against  a  prostrate  and 
unoffending  Parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  mild,  patient, 
and  studiously  bent  on  giving  no  personal  offence  and 
making  no  personal  charges.  But  at  the  same  time  no 
speech  could  have  been  raoro  disappointing  to  those  who 


hoped  to  have  heard  an  effort  of  solid  argument,  and  to 
have  seen  at  last  how  the  Government  justified  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cloture,  and  the  shape  in  which  the  cloture 
was  introduced.  Mr.  Gladstone  recorded  the  dictates  of 
his  almost  unique  Parliamentary  experience.  He  showed 
how  much  and  from  what  causes  the  business  of  Parliament 
had  increased.  He  showed  that  the  present  Parliament 
was  the  most  industrious  and  overworked  of  all  Parlia- 
ments. He  unfolded,  with  moderation  and  accuracy,  the 
recent  history  of  Parliamentary  obstruction.  He  paid 
a  tribute  to  the  calmness  and  impartiality  with  which 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  attempted  to  combat  ob- 
struction in  its  early  days.  He  appealed  to  the  history 
of  last  Session,  when  something  more  severe  than 
the  regulations  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  proved  to 
be  needed,  and  dwelt  conclusively  on  the  necessity  of 
erecting  permanent  safeguards  against  evils  which  were 
once  remedied  by  the  intervention  of  the  Speaker,  or  by 
the  accidental  mistake  which  excluded  the  obstructionists 
from  the  House  when  the  rules  for  urgency  were  carried. 
Lastly,  he  lavished  the  warmest  praise  on  the  Ministerial 
scheme  for  relieving  the  House  of  a  heavy  portion  of  its 
work  by  delegating  the  consideration  of  some  Bills  to 
Special  Committees.  But  there  was  nothing  in  all  this 
that  bore  directly  on  the  only  question  that  divided  the 
House.  The  new  rules  deal  most  vigorously  and  efSca- 
ciously  with  obstruction.  They  provide  for  the  delega- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  the  business  of  the  House  to 
Committees.  But  they  also  introduce  the  cloture;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  if  it  had  satisfied  public  expecta- 
tion, would  have  shown  exactly  what  the  speech  he  made 
did  not  show — why,  with  obstruction  made  impossible  and 
the  business  of  the  House  greatly  lightened  by  Com- 
mittees, the  cloture  was  wanted.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
who  always  strengthens  his  party  by  the  exhibition 
of  extreme  and  unswerving  fairness,  stated  that 
he  could  conceive  the  cloture  being  presented  in  the  light 
of  a  necessary  evil.  It  must  be  an  evil  in  itself,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  every  one  else  acknowledge;  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  pointed  out,  with  great  effect,  one 
special  danger  which  it  will  carry  with  it  in  England. 
The  pressure  from  without  which  will  have  been  exercised 
to  create  it  will  also  be  exercised  to  insist  that  it  shall  be 
employed,  and  the  wire-pullers,  not  the  unhappy  members 
who  obey  them,  will  decide  when  a  debate  that  seems 
tedious  to  Birmingham  shall  close.  But  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  attempt  to  show  was  that  the  clotura 
could  bo  pronounced  to  be  a  necessary  evil  now.  Parlia- 
ment knows  what  obstruction  is,  and  is  quite  ready  to. 
save  itself  from  the  ridicule,  the  irritation,  and  the 
lamentable  waste  of  time  to  which  obstruction  gives  rise. 
It  will  also,  no  doubt,  be  ready  to  try  the  experiment  of 
delegating  a  portion  of  its  labours  to  Committees  when 
the  great  secret  has  been  revealed  at  what  hours 
and  in  what  ways  these  Committees  are  to  get  through 
their  work.  But  Parliament  does  not  know,  and  cannot 
possibly  learn  from  anything  but  experience,  how 
much  it  would  be  relieved  by  these  seemingly  efficacious 
remedies.  If  it  were  found  that  the  time  gained  was  lost 
over  again  by  foolish,  purposeless,  or  malicious  protraction 
of  debate,  the  cloture  in  some  form  might  be  a  necessary 
evil.  But  it  is  only  a  mere  surmise  to  say  at  present 
that,  although  it  is  an  evil,  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  is,  how^ever,  open  to  perfectly  fair  contention  that  the 
cloture  might  be  so  shaped  that  it  would  scarcely  be  an 
evil  at  all ;  that  the  service  it  would  render  the  House  was 
a  very  small  service,  but  still  an  appreciable  one  ;  and  that, 
in  framing  new  rules  of  procedure,  it  is  as  well  to  guai-d 
against  every  loss  of  time  that  can  be  avoided.  This  was 
the  contention  of  Mr.  Goschen,  who  urged  that  the  pro- 
posal for  the  cloture  ought  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  s^jecial  nature  of  Englishmen,  and  witli  the  games  in 
fashion  at  public  schools.  We  are  all,  Mr.  Goschen 
thought,  so  predisposed  to  fair  play  from  our  cradles, 
and  so  inured  to  fair  play  by  football  and  cricket,  that  in  all 
circumstances  and  in  every  generation  Englishmen  would 
always  apply  the  cloture  fairly ;  that  is,  it  would 
never  be  applied  nnless  it  really  was  the  evident 
sense  of  the  House,  as  opposed  to  any  one  party,  that  a 
debate  should  end.  The  Speaker  would  be  the  perpetual  and 
faithful  exponent  of  English  fair  play.  It  would  bo  plea- 
sant to  many  people  to  be  as  passionately  convinced  as 
Mr.  Goschen  is  that  there  is  invariably  displayed  a  love  of 
fair  play  in  English  politics.  But,  even  if  Mr.  Goschen  :j 
right,  his  contention  has  scarcely  any  bearing  on  the  pro- 
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,  posal  of  the  Government.  Little  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in 
'  favour  of  the  cloture  generally,  he  said  still  less  in  favour 
•  of  the  shape  given  to  the  cloture  by  the  Government.  He 
'  attempted  to  meet  some  objections  to  this  shape  by  an 
,  addition  to  the  rule,  providing  that  when  the  cloture  is 
!  carried  because  the  minority  is  under  40,  the  majority  in 
that  case  must  reach  100.  This  part  of  the  rule  thus 
altered  would  be  very  fairly  in  harmony  with  the  body  of 
the  rule.  In  a  House  of  only  139  members,  the  Speaker 
would  exercise  an  impartial  discretion  in  declaring  the  evi- 
dent sense  of  the  House.  He  would  have  been  proved  to  have 
been  right  by  a  majority  which  must  exceed  by  two  and  a 
half  times  the  minority  that  wished  the  debate  to  end. 
He  would  have  manifestly  acted  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play ; 
and  the  House,  not  necessarily  a  party,  would  have  shown 
what  was  its  evident  sense.  But  directly  the  House  is  a 
little  fuller,  a  totally  different  theory  is  to  prevail.  If  401 
members  are  present,  a  sudden  and  long  farewell  is  bid  to 
the  impartial  Speaker,  to  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  and  to  the 
evident  sense  of  the  House  ;  201  members  may  bid  200  to 
hold  their  tongues.  Recourse  is  then  had  to  the  grand 
principle  that  a  bare  majority  may  always  in  Parliament 
bind  a  minority.  Mr.  Gladstone  recited  some  memorable 
instances  in  which  very  important  decisions  of  the  House 
had  been  come  to  by  the  smallest  possible  majorities.  If 
^mall  majorities  may  do  such  things,  why  should  they  not 
do  the  much  less  thing  of  closing  a  debate  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  very  obvious  dis- 
tinction between  the  action  of  a  majority  in  deciding 
after  argument,  and  the  action  of  a  majority  in  deciding 
that  no  more  argument  is  needed,  because  the  proposal 
that  a  bare  majority  shall  decide  when  the  cloture  shall  be 
applied  is  not  the  proposal  of  the  Government.  In  those 
cases  which  in  the  course  of  a  long  Session  must  frequently 
occur,  when  the  attendance  of  members  is  comparatively 
thin,  not  a  bare  majority,  but  a  majority  two  and  a 
half  times  as  large  as  the  minority,  will  be  needed  to  ter- 
minate the  debate.  When  the  House  is  full,  a  bare  majority 
is  not  to  decide  that  the  debate  shall  be  closed,  but  that 
the  Speaker  has  rightly  interpreted  the  wish,  not  of  the 
majority,  but  of  the  House,  that  the  debate  shall  close.  If 
the  action  of  the  majority  in  closing  a  debate  is  to 
be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  its  action  in  de- 
■ciding  ordinary  questions,  the  Speaker  ought  not  to  in- 
tervene at  all.  The  majority  should  propose  the  motion 
which  it  seeks  to  enforce.  If  it  was  desired  that  the 
Speaker  should  intervene  otherwise  than  as  an  official 
putting  the  motion  of  the  majority,  he  might  be  asked  to 
•declare  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  debate  ought  to  terminate, 
and  then  the  vote  of  a  majority  would  show  that  the 
majority  coincided  in  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker.  This 
would  tend  to  make  the  Speaker  a  mere  partisan,  but  it 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  a  majority 
should  decide  when  the  debate  is  to  close.  But  what  the 
Government  proposes  is  that  the  Speaker  should  declare 
the  eviddnt  sense,  not  of  himself  or  of  the  majority,  but  of 
the  House ;  and  if  the  vote  shows  that  what  he  has  mis- 
taken for  the  evident  sense  of  the  House  is  only  the  sense  of 
a  bare  majority,  it  shows  that  he  is  altogether  wrong.  It  is 
a  favourite  argument  with  those  who  uphold  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  that  the  experience  of  last  Session 
with  regard  to  the  declaration  of  urgency  showed  that 
rules  for  facilitating  business  which  obliged  the  Government 
to  obtain  the  adhesion  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were 
of  no  good.  But  the  rules  for  declaring  urgency 
and  the  new  rule  for  the  cloture  are  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  In  the  former  case  the  House  set  the 
Speaker  in  motion  ;  in  the  present  case  it  is  the  Speaker 
that  sets  the  House  in  motion.  It  is  he  that  proclaims 
what  is  the  evident  sense  of  the  House.  It  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  most  elementary  notions  of  fair  play,  and  a 
glaring  distortion  of  language,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare 
that  the  evident  sense  of  the  House  was  that  the  debate 
should  terminate  when  he  knew  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  wished  it  go  on.  For  the  Speaker  to  show  that 
he  has  been  acting  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play  he  must  always 
have  ascertained  that  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  if 
present,  will  support  him.  This  is  no  doubt  a  very  valuable 
safeguard,  if  all  Speakers  and  Chairmen  would  always  see 
that  it  was  in  force ;  but  the  existence  of  this  safeo-uard  is 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  that  'a  bare 
Ministerial  majority  is  to  decide  when  debates  are  to 
terminate. 


THE  FRENCH  TREATY. 

MTIRARD'S  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
•  Thursday  removes  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  position 
of  the  commercial  negotiations  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  Treaty  of  Commerce  will  not  be  renewed.  The 
English  Government,  according  to  M.  Tieard,  has  refused 
the  last  offers  made  to  them  by  France,  though  these 
offers  went  beyond  any  that  had  been  made  even  by  M. 
Gambetta.  M.  Tiraed  wishes,  no  doubt,  to  convey  the 
notion  that  England  has  been  captious  and  unreasonable 
throughout  the  ten  months  for  which  this  question  has 
been  hanging  on  hand.  The  simple-minded  French 
Ministers  have  been  following  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  and  it  is 
only  now  that  they  have  discovered  that  nothing  that 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  offer  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  capricious  nation  with  which  they  have  to  do.  A  more 
accurate  account  of  the  matter  would  be  that  the  French 
Government  never  believed  until  the  last  moment  that  Eng- 
land meant  what  she  said.  Had  they  been  convinced  of  this 
the  negotiations  might  have  ended  long  ago.  The  position 
of  the  English  Government  on  this  question  has  been  con- 
sistent from  first  to  last.  They  said  in  the  beginning  that 
they  would  accept  a  new  treaty  provided  that  it  did  not 
make  the  position  of  the  English  exporter  worse  than  it 
was  under  the  old  treaty.  They  were  not  enough  in  love 
with  the  policy  of  commercial  treaties  to  consent  to  limit 
their  own  fiscal  freedom  merely  to  get  worse  terms  than 
had  been  given  to  them  twenty  years  ago.  The  French 
Government  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  see  that  these 
assurances  were  sei'iously  intended.  They  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  was  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  England,  and  that  in  the  end  we 
should  take  something  less  than  the  irreducible  minimum 
we  had  put  forward  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  possible 
that  M.  Tieaed  was  genuinely  surprised  when  he  found, 
on  returning  to  office,  that  the  English  Government  had 
in  no  way  changed  their  note.  The  terms  of  the  offered 
treaty  were  less  advantageous  than  those  of  the  expiring 
treaty ;  and,  that  being  so,  the  offered  treaty  must  be 
declined.  M.  Tikard  mourns  over  the  wasted  labour  of  the 
last  ten  months  ;  but  the  English  Government  have  better 
cause  for  taking  this  tone,  inasmuch  as  if  their  words  had 
only  been  taken  in  their  plain  meaning  Fi'ance  would 
have  seen  ten  months  ago  that  it  was  nselesa  to  carry  the 
negotiations  further. 

The  only  mistake  that  the  English  Government  seems 
to  have  made  was  a  very  natural  one  under  the  circum- 
stance. They  were  really  anxious  to  renew  the  treaty  on 
the  old  footing,  and  really  determined  not  to  renew  it  on 
any  less  favourable  footing.  But  they  did  not  make  it 
clear  enough  to  the  French  Government  that  the  first  of 
these  feelings  was  exactly  balanced  by  the  second.  The 
French  Government  seem  to  have  all  along  believed 
that  the  desire  to  make  a  fresh  bargain  would  prove  a 
much  stronger  sentiment  than  the  determination  not 
to  make  a  worse  bargain.  If  they  are  not  Protection- 
ists they  are  not  sufficiently  convinced  Free-traders  to 
understand  how  the  English  Government  may  be  sorry 
to  lose  the  benefit  of  a  conventional  tariff,  and  yet 
certain  that  in  the  long  run  even  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  conventional  tariff  will  do  more  harm 
to  France  than  it  can  possibly  do  to  England.  It  will  be 
a  loss,  no  doubt,  to  have  the  French  market  closed  against 
English  cottons  and  English  woollens  ;  but  it  is  economi- 
cally certain  that  if  France  buys  less  from  us,  she  must  in 
the  long  run  sell  less  to  us.  How  long  it  will  be  before 
this  elementary  fact  is  brought  home  to  her  is  another 
question,  but  as  soon  as  the  treaty  is  at  an  end  the  process 
of  enlightenment  will  begin.  Unfortunately  it  will  be- 
gin under  conditions  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  its  rapid 
development.  Ten  years  ago  the  most  successful  mis- 
sionaries of  Free-trade  in  France  were  her  wine-growers. 
This  great  industry  was  able  to  send  us  as  much  wine  as 
we  wanted,  and  any  change  which  had  threatened  to  in- 
terfere with  the  continuance  of  so  enormous  a  trade  would 
have  been  deprecated  by  the  entire  population  of  Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy,  and  the  Gironde.  The  phylloxera  has 
sadly  changed  this  state  of  affairs.  The  quantity  of  wine 
produced  in  these  districts  is  so  much  lessened  that  the 
existence  of  a  great  export  trade  is  no  longer  the  vital 
matter  that  it  once  was.  The  home  consumption  will 
absorb  all  the  wine  they  have  to  sell,  and  though  the  com- 
petition may  be  less  brisk  if  England  ceases  to  be  the  good 
customer  she  has  been,  there  seems  to  be  no  groaud  lor 
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expecting  that  even  in  the  French  mfirket  the  supply  will 
exceed  the  demand.  The  spread  of  Free-trade  doctrines 
in  France  is  thus  likely  to  be  less  rapid  than  it  might  have 
been  if  the  expiration  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  had  pro- 
mised to  be  more  immediately  injurioas  to  aspeci6c  French 
industry. 

M.  Tieard's  speech  on  Thursday  goes,  however,  to  show 
that  these  doctrines  have  a  stronger  hold  even  now  on 
the  French  Government  than  might  have  been  thought 
from  their  refusal  to  make  the  necessary  concessions  to 
this  country.  The  position  ordinarily  assumed  by  French- 
men has  been  that,  as  the  ti-eaty  did  us  a  great  deal 
more  good  than  it  did  them,  they  could  afi'ord  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  chances  of  its  renewal.  Upon  this 
theory,  when  the  English  Government  refused  to  accept 
the  last  offer  made  to  them  by  France,  it  was  for  France 
to  leave  matters  to  take  their  course.  She  had  no- 
thing to  lose  from  the  expiration  of  the  treaty ;  the  only 
result  would  be  that  English  goods  would  only  come  in 
under  the  provisions  of  that  general  tariff  which  forms 
the  last  word  of  the  French  nation  upon  international 
commercial  relations.  When  it  came  to  the  point,  how- 
ever, it  turned  out  that  France  was  not  quite  so  in- 
different as  she  seemed  to  be.  M.  Tirard's  speech  is 
largely  taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  efforts  he  has 
made  to  avert  a  catastrophe  which,  on  his  own  showing, 
should  have  been  no  catastrophe  at  all.  Both  Govern- 
ments, it  seems,  are  "  desirous  of  not  severing  every 
"  commercial  relation  between  the  two  countries,"  and 
out  of  this  wish  there  grew  an  idea  of  placing  the  two 
countries  on  the  footing  as  regards  one  another  of  the 
most  favoured  nation.  At  this  point,  however,  French 
jealousy  awoke.  France  has  lately  concluded  a  series 
of  commercial  treaties,  so  that  lor  her  the  promise 
to  give  England  all  that  she  gives  to  the  most 
favoured  nation  would  be  a  reality.  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  thus  bound,  and  tliough  under  a  most 
favoured  nation  agreement  she  could  not  impose  duties  on 
French  imports  which  she  did  not  impose  on  imports 
generally,  she  might  raise  her  tariffs  all  round  without 
giving  France  any  valid  ground  of  complaint.  Accord- 
ingly the  French  Government  declined  to  enter  into  the 
proposed  arrangement  unless  the  English  Government 
would  pledge  themselves  not  to  alter  the  existing  duties 
on  French  goods.  Bat  the  English  Government  were  not 
minded  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  liberty  they  had  just 
regained.  In  the  absence  of  a  treaty  they  desired  to 
"  retain  fi-eedom  of  action  as  to  their  tariffs."  According 
to  the  account  in  the  Times,  this  announcement  was  received 
with  murmurs ;  but  why  the  French  Chamber  should  be 
angry  with  England  for  doing  the  very  same  thing  which 
France  has  just  done  in  the  construction  of  her  general 
tariff  is  not  very  apparent.  The  English  Government 
then  proposed  to  leave  France  free  to  rescind  the  most 
favoured  nation  agreement,  first  at  twelve  and  next  at  six 
months'  notice.  The  dread  of  a  rise  in  the  duties  levied  on 
French  goods  was  so  present  to  the  minds  of  the  French 
Ministers  that  even  this  did  not  seem  an  adequate  protec- 
tion. In  six  months  England  would  be  free  to  raise  her 
tariff  on  imports,  while  during  all  this  time  France 
would  be  self-deprived  of  the  power  to  retaliate.  Even 
now,  however,  the  French  Government  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  let  the  treaty  go.  They  had  at  the  eleventh 
hour  come  to  see  that  it  might  be  "  painful  and  detri- 
"  mental  to  lessen  international  exchanges  by  the  applica- 
"  tion  of  the  general  tariff  to  products  useful,  not  only  to 
"  the  general  consumption  of  the  country,  but  to  many 
"  French  industries."  A  stranger  admission  was  never 
made  on  behalf  of  a  Protectionist  nation.  The  French 
Legislature  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour  on  the 
framing  of  a  general  tariff,  and  now  the  Government  admit 
that,  if  the  tariff  is  applied  to  English  goods,  many  articles 
will  be  kept  out  which  are  useful,  not  only  to  the  general 
consumption  of  the  country,  but  to  many  French  indus- 
tries. A  greater  condemnation  could  not  be  passed  on  the 
general  tariff.  For  whom  is  that  general  tariff  intended  if 
not  for  the  principal  customers  of  France  ?  If  the  goods 
of  every  country  are  to  be  admitted  at  lower  duties,  either 
by  virtue  of  commercial  treaties  or  of  most  favoured 
nation  agreements,  what  is  the  ufc  of  having  a  general 
taiiff?  It  was  not  for  the  English  Government,  however, 
to  teach  Frenchmen  consistency;  and  when  M.  Tirard 
announced  that  France  of  her  own  free  will  would  accord 
to  England  the  treatment  she  accorded  to  the  most 
favoured  nation,  they  had  plainly  nothing  to  do  but  to  | 


accept  a  civility  which  will  at  all  events  make  the  changes 
consequent  on  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  somewhat  lessj 
irksome  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 


AUSTRIA  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

GENERAL  SKOBELEFF  has  at  last  been  recalled  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  it  is  said  he  will  be  called  on  to 
explain  the  speech  in  which  he  hurled  defiance  at  Austria 
and  Germany.  Among  his  other  gifts,  General  Skobelefp 
has  certainly  the  gift  of  plain-speaking.  He  delivered  his 
testimony  to  Europe  in  a  manner  that  was  even  painfully 
distinct.  The  Slavs  are  rising  against  Austria,  the  heart 
of  Russia  is  with  them,  and  the  right  band  of  Russia  will 
always  be  found  ready  to  obey  the  impulses  of  its  heart. 
But  the  real  enemy  of  Russia  is  not  Austria,  but  Germany. 
It  is  Germany  that  has  eaten  into  the  vitals  of  Russia  by 
the  introduction  of  high-placed  but  poisonous  officials, 
and,  what  is  much  worse,  it  is  Germany  that  prescribes 
to  the  Czar  the  line  of  policy  he  shall  follow.  Therefore, 
if  Russia  is  to  breathe  freely,  Germany  must  be  crushed. 
The  great  war  of  the  Teuton  and  the  Slav  must  be  fought 
out ;  and,  although  the  struggle  will  bo  fierce,  the  final 
victory  will  be  with  the  Slav.  These  were  the  frank 
sentiments  of  a  Russian  General  addressed  to  Servians,  who 
might  be  trusted  to  make  them  known  not  only  to  the 
European  public,  but  to  those  who  are  now  fighting,  or 
ready  to  fight,  against  Austria.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment at  first  affected  to  make  very  light  of  the  utterance 
of  General  Skobeleff.  It  was  lost  in  surprise  that  any  one 
should  attach  any  importance  to  the  random  remarks  of  a 
Russian  who  was  travelling  for  his  pleasure  abroad.  The 
real  policy  of  Russia  was  well  known ;  it  was  a  policy  of 
love  and  peace  towards  Germany  and  Austria  ;  and  the 
Czak  was  earnest  in  repeating  that  this  was  his  real  and 
only  policy,  and  that  General  Skobeleff  had  no  authority 
to  speak  for  him.  But  recent  experience  has  amply  shown 
that  the  policy  of  the  Czar  for  the  time  being  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  policy  of  Russia,  nor  that  which  the  Czar  himself 
will  ultimately  adopt.  The  late  Emperor  was  forced  into  the 
war  with  Turkey  entirely  against  his  wishes,  and  against  the 
dictates  of  his  better  judgment.  The  National  party  ordered 
that  there  should  be  a  war,  and  there  was  one.  And  the 
present  Czar  is  even  more  powerless  than  his  father  was ; 
shut  up  a  close  and  most  wretched  prisoner  in  bis  palace, 
he  has  none  of  the  power,  and  probably  little  of  the  wish, 
to  make  himself  obeyed.  He  is  a  necessity  to  those  who 
guide  him,  because  they  want  a  Czar  who  shall  be  an  object 
of  religious  veneration  and  an  incarnation  of  majesty.  Bat 
Russia  is  now  siifficiently  in  contact  with  Japan  to  under- 
stand from  the  old  history  of  that  country  the  art  and 
the  advantages  of  keeping  a  Mikado.  The  object  of 
religious  veneration  and  the  incarnation  of  earthly  majesty 
may  fulfil  his  functions  perfectly  well  if  he  is  kept  boxed 
up  in  a  dismal  palace.  The  temporal  government  can  be 
carried  on  comfortably  and  pleasantly  by  those  who  have 
supplanted  him.  And  those  in  whose  hands  the  Czar  now 
is  are  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  party  to  the 
views  of  which  General  Skobeleff  has  just  given  such 
a  very  candid  expression.  General  Ignatieff  was  the 
herald  of  the  Turkish  war,  and  there  are  probably  not  two 
points  on  which  he  and  General  Skobeleff  disagree.  M. 
Katkof  has  been  appointed  tutor  of  the  Czar,  and  there 
will  be  little  in  General  Skobeleff's  speech  that  will  be 
new  or  strange  to  this  heir  of  gilded  misery.  Prince 
Bismarck  refused  to  be  put  off  with  explanations  that  the 
language  of  General  Skobeleff  meant  nothing.  He  in- 
sisted that  something  should  be  done  as  an  open  mark  of 
the  Czar's  displeasure.  As  usual,  he  got  what  he  asked, 
and  the  Russian  Government  has  abandoned  the  position 
that  no  notice  need  be  taken  of  the  utterances  of  a 
private  person,  and  has  summoned  General  Skobeleff  to 
account  for  what  he  said.  The  only  result  will  be  that 
Germany  has  made  Russia  do  something  it  did  not  wish 
to  do.  Otherwise  the  consequences  of  General  Skobeleff's 
recall  will  be  trivial.  He  may  be  reprimanded,  or  even 
removed  from  the  active  list,  but  he  will  be  perfectly  sure 
that  his  services  will  be  used  whenever  they  are  needed.  The 
National  party  will  remain  as  much  as  ever  the  master  of 
Russia.  The  war  between  the  Teuton  and  the  Slav  may 
be  averted,  perhaps  for  a  short  time,  perhaps  for  a  long 
time  ;  but  every  day  that  it  is  averted,  the  one  cause  why 
it  is  averted  will  be  that  the  real  rulers  of  Russia  are 
afraid  of  the  war  they  would  like  to  provoke. 
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For  Austria  everything  depends  on  her  being  able  to 
pnt  down  the  insurrection  in  the  occupied  provinces  before 
the  insurgents  receive  any  considerable  amount  of  assist- 
ance from  without.      Up  to  the  present  moment  the 
Austrian  troops  have  been  able  to  do  little  or  nothing. 
They  have  been  reconnoitring  here  and  there,  dispersing 
small  bodies  of  insurgents,  losing  a  few  men  and  then 
going  away.     There  has  been  no  operation  on  a  large 
scale  undertaken,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the 
insurgents  have  been  more  encouraged  than  depressed  by 
what  has  been  hitherto  done  against  them.    The  pre- 
parations for  a  combined  advance  are  probably  not  as  yet 
complete ;  but  what  really  stops  Austria  is  the  weather. 
Mild  as  is  the  winter  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  very  cold,  and  the  country 
has  been  rendered  impassable  by  heavy  falls  of  snow.  To 
do  anything  effective,  Austria  must  wait  until  the  spring 
has  fairly  set  in.     When  the  weather  permits,  Austria 
will,  at  a  great  expenditure  of  men  and  money,  put  down 
by  degrees  every  symptom  of  open  insurrection  if  the 
insurgents  are  left  to  themselves.    If  they  receive  support 
from  without,  Austria  will,  by  a  much  larger  expenditure 
of  men  and  money,  put  down  the  insurgents  and  their 
supporters;  but  she  will  have  to  take  steps  which  will 
bring  her  into  almost  inevitable  collision  with  Russia,  and 
will  raise  questions  that  will  interest  the  whole  of  Europe. 
The  support  given  to  the  insurgents  may  come  from 
Montenegro,  from  Servia,  from  Bulgaria,  from  Russia,  and 
from  the  disaffected  districts  of  Austria  itself.    It  will  be 
the  help  of  the  Slav  to  the  Slav.    At  present  all  that  is 
known  is  that  there  has  been  a  conspiracy  among  leading 
Austrian  Rnthenians  which  has  been  detected  in  time, 
but  which  was  discovered  to  be  of  a  decidedly  serious 
character.    Some  Russian  officers  are  stated  to  have  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence,  and  to  have  passed  through 
Roumania   on   their  way  to  Bosnia.     The  insurgents 
evidently  get  money  from  some   outside   source,  and 
the  Austrian  ofBcials  have  succeeded  in  stopping  some 
not   inconsiderable    consignments    of    arms.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  Governments  of  Servia  and  of  Monte- 
negro are  acknowledged  to  be  giving  Austria  all  the 
assistance  in   their  power,  and  in  Bulgaria  there  has 
not  been  disclosed  any  symptom  of  that  sympathy  with 
the    insurgents    which    the    Princes    of    Servia  and 
Montenegro  have  had  to  acknowledge  and   repress  in 
their  own  subjects.    But  there   is  a  danger,  to  which 
Austria  is  fully  alive,  that  the  controlling  power  of  the 
Servian  and  Montenegrin  Governments  may  be  swept 
awny  by  a  current  of  popular  feeling,  and  the  Hungarian 
Government  has  stopped  the  supply  of  a  large  Servian 
order  for  arms,  on  the  ground  that,  although  the  present 
Servian  Ministry  might  be  trusted,  it  was  impossible  to 
feel  the  same  confidence  in  its  probable  successors.  The 
general  result  seems  to  be  that  at  this  moment  there 
is  no  great  movement  of  the  Slavs  against  Austria,  and 
that  there  may  be  none  if  order  is  speedily  restored  in 
Bosnia ;  but  that,  if  the  insurrection  lasts,  there  might 
be  a  Slav  movement  of  a  dangerous,  because  a  general, 
character. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  has  been  once  more  discussed  in  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament.  The  extreme  dislike  with  which  the 
advanced  Hungarian  party  has  always  regarded  the  occu- 
pation found  renewed  expression  in  view  both  of  the 
dangers  of  the  insurrection  and  of  its  proximate  causes. 
M.  TiszA,  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  did  his  best  to 
justify  both  the  course  the  Government  has  taken 
and  the  course  it  intends  to  pursue.  The  proximate 
cause  o?  the  insurrection  is  the  introduction  of  the 
conscription,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  show  how 
the  mtrodnction  of  the  conscription  is  consistent  with 
that  tenure  of  temporary  occupation  which  is  all  that 
Austria  gained  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  If  England  and 
Prance  were  to  occupy  Egypt  until  order  was  restored, 
with  the  assent  of  Europe  and  the  Porte,  it  would  be 
thought  a  very  strange  extension  of  their  functions  if  the 
French  made  Egyptians  enter  the  ranks  of  the  French 
army.  M.  TiszA  took  refuge  in  a  subtlety  which  is  hard 
to  grasp.  To  have  proposed  to  the  Parliament  of  Austria 
and  Hungary  to  sanction  the  conscription  in  the  occupied 
provmces  would  have  been  a  straining  of  the  treaty  ;  but 
an  order  from  the  Government  only  might  be  looked  on  as 
a  mere  police  regulation,  and  therefore  unobjectionable. 
±.Qt  M.  TiszA  has  rather  airy  views  about  the  Treaty  of 
iJerhn.    He  considered  that  it  was  quite  open  to  Austria 


to  give  back  the  provinces  to  the  Sultan,  or  to  annex 
them,  or  to  declare  them  autonomous.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  Austria  made  a  leap  in  the  dark  when  she 
occupied  the  provinces,  and  the  deeper  she  goes 
the  blacker  is  the  darkness  around  her.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  Austrian  Government  repents 
the  occupation.  It  may  still  think  that,  of  two  evils, 
Austria  chose  the  less.  She  is  fighting  the(  Slavs  on  a 
ground  where  her  rights  are  indisputable,  and  where  she 
may  legitimately  call  on  all  established  Governments  to  do 
nothing  to  add  to  her  troubles.  If  she  had  not  secured 
this  position,  .she  might  have  been  obliged,  as  M.  TiszA 
hinted,  to  ally  herself  with  Turkey  in  a  general  anti-Slav 
crusade,  and  to  such  an  alliance  M.  TiszA  expressed  an  in- 
vincible repugnance.  The  speedy  suppression  of  the  in- 
surrection by  Austria,  unaided,  except  so  far  as  Germany 
wards  off  Russia,  will  mean  the  repression  of  the  wild 
ambition  of  semi-barbarians  for  a  time,  and  perhaps  for 
years;  and  if  Austria  can  effect  it,  she  will  have  done  a 
great  service,  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  Europe,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  Slavs  themselves,  who  need,  above  all  things, 
peace  and  time  to  grow  into  some  kind  of  elementary 
civilization. 


MR.  BRADLAUGH'S  EXPULSION. 

WHEN  Mr.  Bradlaugh  some  time  ago  announced  that 
he  had  found  a  catholicon  or  universal  remedy  for  all 
his  disabilities,  no  one  was  clever  enough  to  make  out 
what  he  meant.  Indeed,  it  could  hardly  have  occurred  to 
any  one  that  even  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  ingenuity,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Bradladgh's  contempt  for  what  other  people  hold 
sacred,  would  devise  the  scandalous  farce  of  Tuesday. 
Some  very  clever  people  affect  to  see  in  this  proceeding 
something  more  than  mere  childish  indecency,  while  ia 
the  repeated  insult  offered  to  the  House  on  Wednes- 
day they  see  a  second  move  in  a  clever  game.  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  according  to  them,  aspired  after  a  third 
mandate  from  the  electors  of  Northampton,  and  thought 
this  the  best  way  to  get  it.  It  is  really  hardly  neces- 
sary to  inquire  into  the  workings  of  Mr.  Bkadlaugu's 
mind.  The  House  of  Commons  has  to  do,  not  with  his 
intentions,  but  with  his  proceedings — a  fact  which  is 
constantly  forgotten  by  his  apologists.  If  he  had  not 
put  himself  on  record  as  a  person  on  whom  the  oath  was 
not  binding,  the  transactions  of  the  last  two  years  would 
not  have  taken  place.  If  he  had  not  twice  in  two  days 
forced  himself  on  the  attention  of  the  House — first  by  a. 
piece  of  insolent  mummery,  and  then  by  a  piece  of  more 
insolent  insubordination — he  might  have  continued  to 
lurk  about  the  precincts  of  the  House,  and  address 
gatherings  of  Secularists  and  Republicans  in  the  purlieus 
of  the  capital,  till  a  dissolution  returned  him  to  his 
appropriate  obscurity.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  original 
proposition,  though  no  doubt  it  was  wholly  inadequate 
as  a  punishment,  met  the  necessities  of  the  case  fairly 
enough  for  the  time  in  face  of  the  extraordinary  conduct 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  second  and  final  motion  was  neces- 
sitated by  the  second  and  final  insult.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  regular  sentence 
of  expulsion  bars  any  quibbles  about  the  possible  validity, 
of  the  sham  oath.  It  is  not  necessary  to  frame  sentencea 
of  grave  rebuke  or  passionate  indignation  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Bradlaugh.  He  has  been  judged  long  ago.  His  later 
proceedings  have  been  quite  of  a  piece  with  his  general 
character  and  conduct ;  and  the  only  difference  in  them  is 
that  they  have  been  of  a  nature  to  necessitate  the  use  of 
the  last  weapon  of  self-defence  which  the  House  has  in  its 
hands.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  deliberately  represented  to  the  House 
that  his  authority  was  defied,  his  orders  disobeyed,  and  his 
efforts  to  interpret  the  will  of  the  House  itself  fruitless. 
After  such  a  representation,  there  was  nothing  left  to  do 
but  one  thing.  To  talk  about  an  "error  in  tactics"  is 
therefore  absurd. 

There  is  another  person  concerned,  however,  whose 
conduct  is  much  more  interesting  and  much  more  worthy 
of  comment  than  Mr.  Bradlaugh's.  Admirers  of  the 
Prime  Minister  assert  that  "  he  acted  through  these 
"  trying  scenes  with  the  consistency,  courage,  and  dignity 
"  which  have  marked  his  conduct  in  dealing  with  this 
"  question  from  first  to  last."  There  is  no  doubt  of  it, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  exactly  appro- 
priate phrase.  The  consistency  which  pursues  an  argu- 
ment up  to  a  certain  point  and  t'jen  stops  short  at  the  con- 
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elusion,  the  dignity  which  sulks  for  years  in  revenge  for 
the  indocility  of  the  Commons  of  England,  the  courage 
■which  never  dares  to  meet  the  problem  fairly  and  squarely, 
but  skulks  behind  courts  of  law,  previous  questions,  allega- 
tions as  to  the  time  of  Government  being  so  much  taken 
up  that  they  cannot  deal  with  the  matter,  and  so  forth, 
have  never  deserted  Mr.  Gladstone  in  this  Bradladgu 
business.  The  Prime  Minister's  speech  on  Wednesday 
was  a  marvel  of  verbiage  even  for  him.  But  such  frag- 
ments of  meaning  as  made  themselves  obvious  through 
the  mist  of  distinctions,  divisions,  and  limitations  must 
have  considerably  astonished  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  point  out  how  peculiarly 
remarkable  at  the  present  moment  is  the  Prime  Minister's 
conviction  that  the  authority  of  a  majority  of  the  House 
is  not  supreme,  and  ought  not  to  be  supreme,  in  deciding 
the  question  whether  one  of  its  members  has  or  has  not 
disqualified  himself  from  exercising  his  functions.  Such  an 
authority,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  trying  to  prove  with  all  the 
combined  strength  of  argument  and  the  caucus,  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  supreme  in  deciding  whether  a  legislative  measure 
shall  be  argued  or  carried  without  argument;  it  is  not 
supreme  in  the  one  point  in  which  immemorial  antiquity 
has  declared  it  to  be  supreme,  that  of  the  relation  of 
members  of  Parliament  to  Parliament.  This,  however, 
was  what  may  be  called  an  inconsistency  of  occasion. 
The  speech  contained  plenty  of  inconsistencies  which 
■were  intrinsic.  Probably  no  man  living  but  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would  rise  in  a  grave  assembly,  of  which  he 
is  the  nominal  leader,  to  assert  that  such  and  such  a 
matter  was  "  first,  disobedience ;  secondly,  repeated  dis- 
*'  obedience;  thirdly,  flagrant  disobedience,"  would  clench 
this  threefold  assertion  by  saying  that  a  certain  act 
■was  done  "  literally  in  the  teeth  "  of  a  certain  resolution 
of  the  House,  and  would  then  assert  that  "  the  Executive 
*'  of  the  House  has  not  been  directly  defied  and  disobeyed." 
It  is  not  necessary  to  urge  that,  by  the  confession  of  the 
Speaker  in  reply  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  execu- 
tive authority  of  the  House  had  been  directly  disobeyed. 
The  contradiction,  to  be  evaded  only  by  a  mere  quibble 
between  the  Orders  of  the  House  and  the  mouthpiece  of 
those  Orders,  is  sufficient  already.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  not  finished  with  his  hearers.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  extraordinary  sample  of  self-destructive  argu- 
ment. He  proceeded  to  build  up  laboriously  a  demon- 
stration that  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  wrongdoing  had  long 
separated  itself  from  the  original  question  of  his  position 
in  regard  to  the  oath.  Every  proposition  of  his  went  to  show 
that,  recently  at  any  rate,  the  late  member  for  Northampton 
was  in  a  state  of  simple  contumacy,  or  rather  of  flagrant 
and  repeated  contumacy.  He  stated  in  so  many  words  that, 
whether  decisions  of  the  House  be  right  or  wrong,  the  exe- 
cutive authority,  being  powerless  of  itself  to  rectify  them, 
must  be  supported  in  carrying  them  out.  The  upshot  of 
all  these  arguments,  the  conclusion  from  all  these  conclu- 
sions— every  one  of  which  leads  to  only  one  result,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  whether  agreeing  or  not  agreeing  with 
the  House,  was  bound  to  take  the  lead  in  carrying  out  its 
decisions — was  that  Mr.  Gladstone  declined  not  only  to 
take  the  lead,  but  to  take  any  part  at  all.  An  ingenious 
person  might  without  much  trouble  split  up  the  speech 
into  two  parts,  which  would  appear  to  be  spoken  by  two 
different  persons.  "  There  has  been  repeated  and  flagrant 
"  disobedience,"  says  one ;  "  There  has  been  no  direct  dis- 
"  obedience,"  says  the  other.  "  The  authority  of  the 
"  Executive  must  be  supported,"  urges  the  first;  "I  de- 
"  cline  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Executive,"  replies 
the  second.  The  courage  and  the  dignity  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's attitude  remain  about  the  same  as  his  panegyrist 
declares.  But  there  are  grounds  for  asserting  that  his 
consistency,  while  the  same  in  kind,  has  increased  not  a 
little  in  degree.  As  for  the  one  characteristic  which  is 
yearly  more  apparent  in  him — the  intense  and  concen- 
trated intolerance  of  opposition  to  his  own  will — the  affair 
adds,  not  a  new,  but  another  illustration. 

Of  the  future  of  the  matter  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much.  It  is  possible  that  Northampton  may  be  tired  of  being 
the  opprobrium  of  English  constituencies.  At  the  last 
election  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  majority  was  very  narrow,  and 
the  Government  which  he  supports  has  not  grown  more 
generally  popular  since.  A  few  hot-headed  persons  may 
bo  seduced  by  the  attractions  of  posing  as  the  defenders 
of  injured  innocence  and  of  the  rights  of  electors.  But 
there  may  be  a  certain  number  of  Northampton  Liberals 
who  are  weary  of  seeing  their  town  dragged  through 


the  mire,  who  see  that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  driven  to  act  as  it  has  acted,  and  who  have  by 
this  time  pretty  accurately  gauged  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Buadlaugii  to  pose  as  a  champion  of  religions  liberty 
and  a  victim  of  sectarian  persecution.  Martyrs  for  con- 
science sake  do  not  declare  one  day  that  oaths  are  not 
binding  on  them,  and  next  day  propose  to  take  them. 
Champions  of  liberty  who  brawl  and  squabble  like  paid 
disturbers  of  a  public  meeting,  who  insult  and  degrade 
the  assembly  into  which  they  wish  to  force  their  way, 
who  rehearse  and  perform  parodies  of  religious  cere- 
monies, are  not  champions  on  whose  side  it  is  very 
cheering  or  creditable  to  find  oneself.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  what  may  prove  attractive  and  what  may  not  to 
persons  who  have  at  any  period  of  history  been  so  curi- 
ously dis^iosed  as  to  vote  for  Mr.  Bkadlaugh.  But  as 
among  the  three  thousand  and  odd  voters  who  returned 
him  last  there  are  probably  some  who  have  vestiges  of 
respect  for  Christianity,  the  performance  of  Tuesday  last 
may  possibly  open  their  eyes  to  a  somewhat  truer  view  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  their  candidate  than  the  heat 
of  a  genei-al  election  or  the  natural  and  not  wholly  un- 
generous resolve  to  stand  by  the  man  of  their  original 
choice  permitted  them  to  take  on  the  two  former  occasions 
when  Mr.  Beadlaugh  presented  himself.  They  might  still 
feel  this  sentiment  if  Mr.  Bkadlaugh  had  followed  the 
example  of  similar  protestors  in  former  times  by  decent 
and  quiet  endurance.  They  are  fully  discharged  from  the 
obligation  of  it  by  his  tergiversation  in  regard  to  his  prin- 
ciples and  his  outrages  on  the  dignity  of  the  House. 


AN  ANTI-AGGRESSION  LEAGUE. 

ON  "Wednesday  last  a  Galaxy  Gallery  of  BritisH 
Intellect,  with  a  considerable  reinforcement  of 
Radical  members  of  Parliament,  met  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel  to  start  an  Anti- Aggression  League.  The 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  is  the  favourite  home,  or  rather 
cradle,  of  Leagues  nowadays.  It  was  there  that  Mr. 
O'Donnell  paid  the  preliminary  expenses  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  a  receipt  for  which  he  keeps  in  triumph  to  the 
due  confusion  of  Mr.  Howard.  It  was  there  that  the 
New  Party  tried  to  be  born,  though,  unfortunately,  its 
efforts  towards  genesis  have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful. 
The  Anti-Aggression  League,  thei'efore,  had  many  memo- 
ries behind  it  when  it  met  with  Mr.  John  Morlet  for 
chairman,  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencee,  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  Dr.  Congreve,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  and  several 
other  notable  persons  for  assessors,  and  a  tail  of  obedient 
members  of  Parliament  for  audience,  to  verify  its  powers. 
The  opening  speech,  as  i-eported  in  some  papers,  is  a  little 
surprising,  for  it  is  attributed  to  the  Chairman  himself. 
Now,  as  Mr.  Morley's  argumentative  solvency  is  undoubted, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  political  enterprises  to  which 
he  chooses  to  lend  his  name,  it  is  odd  that  he  should  seem  to 
utter  two  such  battered  old  Hanoverian  medals  as  the  in- 
terested aristocrat  and  the  gregarious  clubman.  He  must 
surely  be  acquainted  with  several  stanch  opponents  of 
Non-intervention — which  is  the  older  and  less  question- 
begging  name  of  Anti- Aggression — who  have  nothing  to 
hope  from  war  except  an  increased  Income-tax,  and  who 
would  no  more  think  of  packing  up  and  carrying  away 
ready-made  opinions  from  their  clubs  than  they  would 
think  of  packing  up  and  carrying  away  the  soap  or  the 
notepaper.  More  accurate  accounts,  however,  disclose  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Moeley  was  only  "  reading  portions  of  a 
"  printed  address,"  which  is  different.  The  arguments  of 
a  printed  address  are  very  properly  suited  to  the  habits 
and  comprehension  of  the  audience,  and  when  that 
audience  consists  for  the  most  part  of  those  Radical 
members  of  Parliament  whoso  happy  lot  has  just  been 
graphically  described  by  Mr.  Peiee  Taylor,  the  suiting 
must  be  done  carefully.  They  must  be  furnished  with 
matter  which  Avill  go  down  with  caucuses,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  caucuses  the  interested  aristocrat  and  the 
gregarious  clubman  are  still  names  to  conjure  with. 

A  verbal  critic  might  perhaps,  as  has  been  hinted 
already,  take  some  exception  to  the  title  Anti- Aggression 
League.  It  is  not  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  any 
Englishmen  have  banded  themselves  together  into  a 
league  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  aggression.  But 
perhaps  Non-intervention  has  been  a  little  discredited, 
and  the  old  ship,  according  to  a  well-known  custom,  finds 
it  necessary  to  attract  a  crew  by  a  change  of  name.  This, 
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however,  is  a  mere  preliminary  criticism,  and  it  may  be 
freely  granted  tbat,  if  Anti-Aggressiori  be  a  good  thing,  it 
onght  not  to  suffer  from  being  troubled  with  a  bad  name. 
Supposing  a  party  of  roaring  lions  to  be  going  about  seek- 
ing whom  they  may  aggress — the  verb,  though  little  used, 
is  strictly  in  accordance  with  analogy — by  all  means  let 
the  lambs  of  the  flock  combine  to  check  them.  It  be- 
comes, then,  expedient  to  examine  the  programme  of  the 
lambs.  Their  objects,  it  appears,  are  manifold.  They 
want  to  bring  together  all  accessible  information  with 
regard  to  foreign  and  colonial  transactions ;  to  increase 
the  control  of  Parliament  over  the  said  transactions ; 
to  curb  the  doings  of  our  agents  abroad  ;  "  greatly  to 
"  qualify  the  doctrine  that  the  Government  is  bound  to 
"  use  force  in  defence  of  every  British  subject  wherever  he 
"  may  choose  to  wander"  ;  and  to  further  the  practice  of 
international  arbitration,  which,  it  may  be  observed  in 
passing,  a  prophet  of  their  own  has  just  naively  con- 
fessed to  be  historically  a  pi'actice  singularly  unfavourable 
to  the  interests  of  this  small  little  island.  Such  are  the 
sentiments  of  the  printed  address  to  all  Anti-Aggressionists 
present  and  future.  The  Chairman  does  not  seem  to  have 
commented  much  on  them,  and  further  light  on  the  in- 
tentions of  the  League  must  be  gathered  from  the  speeches 
of  the  movers  and  seconders  of  motions.  It  is  with 
sorrow  that  it  must  be  observed  that,  though  Mr.  Morley 
had  disclaimed  party  motives,  too  many  of  those  who 
followed  him  appear  to  have  made  nothing  but  party 
speeches,  Mr.  Dillwyn  remarked  that  they  were  not  there 
to  form  a  Peace-at-any-prlce  League,  and  even  slighted  the 
Peace  Society,  but  he  made  pointed  reference  to  Afghan- 
istan and  the  Transvaal.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  maintained 
that,  "  if  they  could  not  secure  themselves  against  being 
"  betrayed  into  needless  wars,  they  should  cease  boasting 
"  that  they  were  a  self-governed  people."  Mr.  Henry 
Richard  was  eloquent  on  the  North  Bornean  question. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  "  deprecated  the  idea  that  the 
"  association  was  started  in  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
"  present  Government,"  though  it  is  difBcult  to  see 
what  could  have  made  Mr.  Harrison  suppose  that  any 
one  would  detect  in  an  Association  founded  to  recommend 
universal  scuttling  opposition  to  a  Government  of  scut- 
tlers.  But  Mr.  Harrison  must  have  been  reassured  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  White,  whose  name  is  new  to  us,  but  who 
expressed  confidence  that  the  association  would  receive  a 
large  amount  of  support  from  Nonconformist  bodies.  No 
one  who  has  even  the  faintest  knowledge  of  actual  politics 
can  suppose  that  an  association  which  had  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  founded  in  opposition  to  the  present 
Government  would  receive  a  large  amount  of  support  from 
Nonconformist  bodies. 

To  take  the  matter  more  seriously,  it  may  be  inquired 
what  the  Anti-Aggression  League  really  wants.  Its 
demands,  being  sifted,  amount  to  two,  or  perhaps  three — 
that  the  Givis  liomanus  doctrine  shall  be  utterly  abolished  ; 
that  the  hands  of  English  representatives  abroad  shall  be 
tied  completely  ;  and  that  questions  of  foreign  policy  shall 
be,  in  the  first  place,  as  well  as  in  the  last,  submitted  to  the 
arbitrament  of  popular  opinion  directed  by  agitation.  These 
are  the  Three  Points.  As  for  the  first,  there  is  little  to  be 
said.  At  all  times  when  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  and  of 
English  Ministers  are  in  the  right  place,  the  Givis  Eomanas 
doctrine  will  be  enforced  in  a  moderate  and  becoming  man- 
ner ;  when  these  hearts  are  in  the  wrong  place  it  will  be  ne- 
glected. No  efforts  of  any  association  will  help  the  one  result 
or  prevent  the  other,  so  that  this  point  is  comparatively 
unimportant.  Now  for  the  second.  Everybody,  it  may 
be  supposed,  knows  what  is  aimed  at  in  the  proposal  to 
"  check  and  punish  officials  who  pursue  an  aggressive 
"  policy  unsanctioned."  It  refers  to  a  war  which  the 
majority  alike  of  Liberals  and  of  Conservatives  regret,  and 
for  which  the  late  Government  was  no  more  to  be  blamed 
than  the  present.  But  it  is  certainly  extraordinary  that  any 
rational  being  should  fail  to  see  that,  while  the  compara- 
tive freedom  of  a  certain  colonial  Governor's  hands  brought 
about  a  war  which  was  probably  needless  and  certainly 
disastrous  in  a  particular  case,  the  proposed  tying  up  of 
the  hands  of  all  colonial  governors  might,  and  probably 
would,  lead  to  results  far  more  disastrous  in  a  majority  of 
cases.  So  long  as  English  colonies  march  with  savage 
countries,  and  until  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  succeeded 
either  in  civilizing  all  savages  or  making  Englishmen 
retire  from  all  colonies,  there  will  be  emergencies  in 
which  there  is  no  time  to  wait  till  Mr.  Chdsson  has  been 
duly  advised  ;  till  he  has  held  a  meeting  of  the  Aborigines 


Protection  Society,  and  another  of  the  Anti- Aggression 
League ;  till  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made  up  his  mind 
what  the  National  Liberal  Federation  is  to  telegraph 
to  the  local  branches,  and  till  the  various  members  of 
Parliament  have  been  notified  how  they  are  to  vote. 
The  machinery  for  this  procedure  is,  no  doubt,  in  an 
admirable  condition,  but  the  best  machinery  requires 
some  time  to  work,  and  during  that  time  the  aborigines 
will  be  washing  their  spears.  There  is  no  answer  to  this 
argument,  for  it  depends  on  the  simplest  matters  of  common 
sense  and  experience.  But  the  proposal  that  not  merely 
colonial  policy,  but  international  policy  generally,  should 
be  submitted  in  the  first  place  to  popular  approval,  is 
the  greatest  absurdity  of  the  bunch.  In  the  first  place, 
the  argument  from  history  and  common  sense  is  no 
less  strong  against  it,  is  even  much  stronger,  than  in 
the  other  case.  England  is  hampered  enough  as  it  is 
by  the  slowness  of  her  diplomatic  motion,  the  frequent 
changes  to  which  changes  of  Government  subject  it, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  its  results.  But  in  this  case 
the  proposal  is  not  merely  mischievous ;  it  is  foolish. 
Such  affairs  rest  directly  with  the  Government  of  the  day, 
which  is  supposed,  by  courtesy  at  any  rate,  to  be  trust- 
worthy. If  it  is  not,  the  proper  course  is  to  displace  it 
and  choose  another.  If  it  is,  what  conceivable  gain  can 
there  be  in  hampering  it  with  inexpert  criticism  and 
interference  ?  This  is  the  briefest  possible  summary  and 
indication  of  the  arguments  which  suggest  themselves  at 
once  against  the  preposterous  attempt  to  conduct  the 
practical  business  affairs  of  the  life  of  a  widely  scattered 
nation  by  a  succession  of  plebiscites.  Perhaps  it  was  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  to  take  the  League  seriously  at  all ;  but 
a  Galaxy  Gallery  of  British  Intellect  is  not  to  be  treated 
too  lightly. 


LOCAL  TAXATION. 

TWO  long  debates  upon  local  taxation  have  left  that 
interesting  but  obscure  subject  pretty  much  where 
they  found  it.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  until  a  way  is  dis- 
covered of  attaining  contradictory  ends  by  oue  and  the 
same  means  many  similar  discussions  will  lead  to  a  similar 
result.    If  no  objection  could  reasonably  be  urged  against 
centralization ;  if  there  were  no  disposition  to  spend  other 
people's  money  more  freely  than  we  spend  our  own ;  or  if 
those  who  ask  to  be  taxed  justly  did  not  also  insist  on 
being  taxed  conveniently,  local  taxation  would  not  be  the 
recurrent  problem  that  it  now  is.    One  obvious  way  in 
which  relief  can  be  given  to  local  burdens  is  by  making- 
over  particular  functions  to  the  central  Government.  This 
was  what  was  done  when  the  management  of  the  county 
prisons  was  transferred  from  the  county  justices  to  the 
Home  Secretary.    The  cost  of  maintaining  the  gaols  was 
taken  off'  the  rates  and  placed  upon  the  taxes,  and  as  it  is 
only  fair  that  those  who  find  the  money  should  determine 
how  it  is  to  be  spent,  the  Home  Secretary,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  taxpayers,  undertook  the  duties  hitherto 
performed  by  the  justices  as  the  representatives  of  the 
taxpayers.    It  would  be  easy  to  repeat  this  process  in 
other  directions,  but  before  doing  so  the  very  weighty 
arguments  which  can  be  urged  against  adding  to  the  ad- 
ministrative burdens  of  the  central  Government  would 
have  to  be  considered.    In  the  case  of  the  prisons  there 
were  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  change,  over 
and  above  the  relief  it  afforded  to  local  burdens.  When  the 
relief  afforded  to  local  burdens  is  the  only  gain,  it  might  be 
too  dearly  bought  by  a  succession  of  serious  inroads  on  local 
independence  and  local  activity.    Another  class  of  sugges- 
tions would  get  over  this  difficulty  by  leaving  local  work 
to  be  done,  as  now,  by  local  authorities,  and  defraying  the 
cost  by  State  contributions.    This  is  the  principle  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  proposals  which  are  made  from 
time  to  time  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  Poor-rate, 
and  for  handing  over  the  produce  of  this  or  that  Imperial 
tax  to  the  local  exchequers.    In  this  way  there  would  be 
no  increase  of  centralization.    The  local  authorities  would 
be  as  free  as  ever  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  while  the 
expenses  incurred  in  the  process  would  be  raised  by  an 
equitable  contribution  from  property  of  all  kinds  instead 
of  from  property  of  one  kind.  Unfortunately,  experience  has 
shown  that  whenever  a  local  authority  is  relieved  from  the 
annoyance  of  i-aising  money,  and  only  charged  with  the 
pleasing  duty  of  spending  it,  it  becomes  quite  reckless  ia 
its  liberality.     This  has  been  strikingly  boi-ne  out  by  the 
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history  of  the  Edncation  rate.  In  this  case,  the  spending 
authority  and  the  rating  authority  are  elected  by  the  same 
constituency,  though  by  difif'ercnt  methods  ;  bat  even  this 
has  not  entirely  secured  School  Boards  against  the  tempta- 
tion to  issue  their  precepts  with  but  scanty  regard  to  the 
pockets  of  the  ratepayers.  If  the  precept  were  addressed 
not  to  the  ratepayers  but  to  the  taxpayers,  this  superi- 
ority to  mere  money  considerations  would  be  shown  on  a 
Jaiger  scale.  Amongst  the  complaints  brought  against 
the  present  system  ot  local  taxation  in  rural  districts,  the 
injustice  of  charging  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  on  the 
land  is  one  of  the  most  frequent.  Bat  the  system  of 
keeping  up  roads  by  means  of  tolls  levied  on  those  who 
use  them  was  not  more  popular.  Turnpikes  were  incon- 
venient, and,  according  to  modern  ideas,  the  existence  of 
an  acknowledged  inconvenience  reflects  disgrace  on  our 
civilization. 

It  is  often  said  that  remissions  of  local  taxation  are 
really  a  relief,  not  to  the  tenant,  but  to  the  landlord.  As 
a  general  rule  this  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  it  may  ba  a 
misleading  truth  if  it  is  not  accompanied  with  some  quali- 
fications.   Sir  Walter  Bakttelox  is  doubtless  right  when 
he  says  that  the  last  duty  which  the  landlords  of  England 
would  wish  to  have  imposed  on  them  would  be  that  of 
raising  their  rents.    But  what  may  be  disliked  as  a  duty 
is  sometimes  accepted  as  a  pi'ivdege  ;  and,  if  the  English 
tenants  were  universally  prosperous,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  English  landlords  would  allow  them  to  reap  the 
bepefit  of  an  Imperial  subsidy.    Cases,  however,  occur 
not  unfrequently  in  which,  even  where  the  tenant  is 
prosperous  and  the  landlord  fully  determined  to  make 
all   he   can  out   of   him,  the   landlord   would  not  be 
able  to  prevent  an  Imperial  subsidy  from  going  into 
the  tenant's  pocket.    This  would  happen  of  course  where- 
over,  the   land    is   held    under   lease  ;    and  wherever 
the  landlord  is  not  convinced  that  the   tenant  would 
be  willing  to  pay  over  in  the  shape  of  increased  rent  what 
he  has  received  in  the  shape  of  diminished  taxation,  or 
that,  if  he  were  not  willing  to  do  this,  a  more  tractable 
successor  could  at  once  be  found.    These  considerations 
have  their  force  even  where  the  landlord  has  no  other  end 
in  view  than  that  of  making  the  most  out  of  his  land.  With 
that  large  body  of  landlords  whom  Sir  Walter  Barttelot 
describes  as  feeling  that  they  are  rowing  in  the  same  boat 
with  their  tenants,  other  and  more  kindly  considera- 
tions come  into  play.    And  over  and  above  this  there 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  existing  condition  of  English 
agriculture  a  relief  accorded  to  one  class  may  operate 
to  the  benefit  of  both.    At  present  the  state  of  things 
on  not  a  few  estates  must  be  something  of  this  kind. 
The  tenant  is  at  his  wits'  end  how  he  is  to  go  on  paying 
his  rent.    The  landlord  is  at  his  wits'  end  how  he  is  to 
take  a  lower  rent.    The  one  does  not  see  how  he  is  to  live 
if  he  does  not  pay  less ;  the  other  does  not  see  how  he  is 
to  live  if  less  is  paid  him.     A  dilemma  of  this  kind 
may  be  happily  got  rid  of  by  a  diminution  of  local  burdens. 
The  tenant  is  the  gainer  in  that,  while  his  rent  remains 
the  same,  his  expenditure  in  other  ways  is  reduced,  and 
he  is  thus  enabled  to  go  on  paying  it.    The  landlord  is 
the  gainer  because,  though  the  tenant  appropriates  the 
whole  relief  from  taxation,  he  is  thus  enabled  to  go  on 
paying  a  rent  which,  but  for  this  relief,  would  be  alto- 
gether beyond  his  means.    It  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  that 
in  the  long  run  this  is  only  a  relief  to  the  landlord,  in- 
asmuch as,  if  there  had  been  no  diminution  of  local 
burdens,  he  would  have  been  forced  to  lower  the  rent  or 
lose  the  tenant.    There  are  other  alternatives,  however, 
which  a  landlord  may  be  inclined  to  take  when  driven  to 
extremities.    He  may  try  the  experiment  of  farming  the 
land  himself,  or  he  may  be  forced  to  sell  it  outright. 
In  the  former  case  the  existing  tenant  will  certainly 
have  to  leave ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
have  to  leave.    Buyers  of  land  in  a  time  of  extreme  agri- 
cultural depression  seldom  intend  to  go  on  farming  it  on 
the  old  system.    In  this  way,  remissions  of  local  taxation 
may  deprive  the  process  of  agricultural  revolution  of  some 
of  the  hardships  which  would  otherwise  belong  to  it.  It 
is  an  additional  advantage  that  in  doing  this  they  would 
prevent  the  destruction  of  a  class  which  the  country  can 
ill  afibrd  to  lose.    Large  landowners  are  able  to  make 
large  reductions  in  the  rent  of  their  farms  because,  when 
all  IS  told,  they  have  still  an  ample  income  left  to  them. 
But  to  small  landowners  reductions  of  rent  may  mean 
a  reduction  in  the  means  of  living,  and  if  this  process  is 
carried  beyond  a  certain  point  it  will  be  equivalent  to  a 


reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  class  itself.  There  must 
be  many  country  gentlemen  who,  by  the  time  that  they 
have  paid  the  annuities  charged  on  their  lands,  have 
no  longer  money  enough  to  educate  their  children  and  to 
go  on  living  on  their  estate.  If  they  bring  up  their 
children  differently  from  the  way  in  which  they  were  them- 
selves brought  up,  the  character  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong  will  bo  gradually  but  eSectually  changed.  If  they 
shut  up  their  houses  and  go  and  live  abroad,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  schools,  they  will  be  divorced 
from  the  land  and  sink  into  the  position — a  miserable  one 
for  all  concerned — of  pauperized  absentees. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  better  answer  to  the  particular 
resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Paget  than  might  be  supposed 
from  the  sraallness  of  the  majority  by  which  the  pre- 
vious question  was  carried.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
no  large  change,  whether  in  the  amount  of  local  as 
compared  with  Imperial  burdens,  or  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  charged  on  real  as  compared  with  per- 
sonal property,  can  be  made  except  in  connexion  with 
the  finance  of  the  year.  It  is  equally  true  that  a 
Government  which  has  pledged  itself  to  deal  with 
this  question  should  be  allovped  to  introduce  its  plan 
"  as  a  whole,  and  unfettered  by  abstract  resolutions  to 
"  which  no  person  can  assign  a  definite,  clear,  or  positive 
"  meaning."  Mr.  Paget  may  congratulate  himself,  how- 
ever, that  his  resolution  has  at  all  events  drawn  forth  from 
the  Prime  Minister  an  unmistakable  re-statement  of  the 
determination  of  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  subject 
of  local  taxation  during  the  present  Session. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION". 

MR.  AUBERON  HERBERT  has  done  a  useful,  as 
well  as  interesting,  work  in  drawing  attention  to 
the  new  development  which  the  Caucus  system  has  re- 
cently undergone.    In  their  infancy  the  Liberal  Associa- 
tions in  the  several  constituencies  were  supposed  to  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  candidates  to  voters,  and 
securing  votes  for  candidates.     If  they  had  remained 
merely  isolated  bodies,  they  might  have  gone  on  doing 
this  and  nothing  more.    But  with  their  co-ordination  into 
a  National  Liberal  Federation,  they  became  capable  of 
higher   things.     They   became   a   "  machine "  in  that 
exalted  sensa  with  which  the  history  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  United  States  has  made  an  envious  Earope  so 
familiar.     Their  labours  are  not  confined  to  the  period 
when  an  election  is  in  prospect,  nor  does  their  connexion 
with  a  candidate  end  when  from  a  candidate  he  has  be- 
come a  member.    His  Parliamentary  performances  are 
subjected  to  as  rigid  a  scrutiny  as  was  originally  bestowed 
upon  his  political  antecedents,  and  the  slightest  symptoms 
of  swerving  from  the  straight  path  are  carefully  noted  for 
his  own  and  his  constituents'  benefit.    The  object  of  the 
Federation  is  to  make  it  appear  upon  all  important  occa- 
sions that  the  Liberal  party  throughout  the  country  is 
absolutely  of  one  mind.    Before  the  party  was  organized, 
or,  in  plainer  language,  before  the  machine   was  set 
going,  the  only  way  in  which  this  could  be  done  was  by 
calling  public  meetings  all  over  the  country.  This  system, 
however,  had  two  serious  drawbacks.    If  the  party  was 
languid,  the  meetings  were  ill-attended  or  unenthnsiastic  ; 
if  the  party  was  divided,  it  was  always  possible  that  the 
voting  at  a  meeting  might  go  the  wrong  way.    The  first 
defect  might  sometimes  be  got  over  by  judicious  reporting  ; 
but  the  second  might  be  placed  beyond  disguise  by  tHo 
success  of  an  amendment  or  the  rejection  of  a  motion. 
Since  the  National  Liberal  Federation  has  been  in  being, 
both  these  risks  are  avoided.    The  local  associations  get 
the  signal  from  the  Centre,  and  assurances  of  support 
are  at  once   forthcoming,  which,  for  any  appreciation 
which  they  display  of  the  point  at  issue,  might  as  well 
be  sent  up  in  blank.     At   present  this  Federation  is 
well  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  because  the 
politician  to  whose  ingenuity  and  determination  it  mainly 
owes  its  existence  is  himself  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
In  Mr.  Herbert's  words,  "Just  as  Professor  Hughes's 
"  admirable  invention  of  the  microphone  turns  the  tread 
"  of  a  fly  into  the  distant  trampling  of  an  elephant,  so 
"  Mr.  Chamberlain's  sentences  come  back  to  Westminster 
"  deepened  in  tone  by  the  imitated  thunder  of  an  aroused 
"  people."    So  long  as  the  machine  is  worked  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  it  is  easy  to  over- 
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look  its  immense  capacities  for  miscLief.  Its  strength  is 
confounded  with  that  of  the  party  Avliich  Las  placed  the 
Government  in  power.  Under  other  circumstances,  how- 
ever, it  might  easily  happen  that  the  Federation,  instead 
of  taking  its  orders  from  the  Government,  might  seek  to 
impose  its  will  upon  the  Government.  If  Mr.  Chambek- 
liAiN,  for  example,  happened  to  be  left  out  in  any  future 
reconstruction  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet,  or  if,  while  in 
the  Cabinet,  he  found  himself  unable  to  carry  the  majority 
of  his  colleagues  with  him  ;  orders  would  at  once  bo  given 
by  the  Association  to  all  its  branches  to  let  the  Govern- 
ment see  that  the  people  were  not  to  be  trifled  with.  It 
is  only  necessary  that  this  change  should  be  made,  and 
submitted  to,  to  place  the  country  under  a  rule  which 
is  indistinguishable  from  that;  exercised  by  the  Paris 
Clubs  in  the  first  French  Revolution.  The  National 
Liberal  Federation  is  learning  to  play  the  same  part 
as  that  taken  ninety  years  ago  by  the  Jacobins.  If 
it  has  as  yet  gone  but  a  little  way  with  its  lesson, 
it  may  claim  the  forbearance  which  is  invariably  accorded 
to  beginners. 

There  is  another  point,  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Herdert, 
"which  suggests  a  very  similar  moral.  An  evening  con- 
temporary has  lately  given  London  readers  a  uselul  con- 
spectus of  newspaper  opinion  in  the  great  towns.  Upon 
the  two  questions  which  have  been  most  prominently 
brought  before  the  public  since  the  beginning  of  the  (Session 
the  unanimity  of  these  joui'nals  is  wonderful.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  extracts  may  only  be  given  from 
those  that  the  authority  which  strings  them  together 
conceives,  on  the  whole,  to  make  for  righteousness.  But 
most  of  the  Liberal  papers  of  which  the  names  are  known 
in  London  seem  to  be  included  in  the  list,  and  Ihey  are 
all  for  suppressing  debate  and  for  admitting  Mr. 
Bradladgh.  As  regards  the  suppression  of  debate  there 
is  as  yet  very  little  to  show  that  they  do  not  fairly  re- 
present the  Liberal  opinion  of  the  towns  in  which 
they  appear.  But,  as  regards  the  admission  of 
Ml-.  Bradlaugh,  there  is  considerable  reason  to  think  that 
they  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Upon  this  question  there 
has  been  a  very  large  secession  from  the  side  of  the 
Government;  and  without  in  the  least  impugning  the 
perfect  independence  of  members  of  Parliament,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  this  secession  is  in  part  prompted  by 
the  knowledge  that,  upon  this  point  at  all  events,  a  certain 
immber  of  the  seceding  members'  constituents  are  not  at 
all  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Buadlauoii  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Here,  therefore,  we  are  met  by  an  apparent  incon- 
sistency. The  Liberal  majority  is  broken  up  on  this 
particular  question  because  a  certain  percentage  of  Liberal 
members  are  too  much  in  awe  of  their  constituents  to  vote 
against  what  they  believe  to  be  their  wishes ;  and  yet 
their  wishes,  if  the  Liberal  newspapers  in  these  very  con- 
stituencies are  a  fair  exponent  of  them,  are  strongly  enlisted 
in  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  favour.  Why  is  it  that  upon  this  ques- 
tion, but  apparently  upon  no  other,  those  Liberal  members 
refuse  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Liberal  newspapers  for  the 
voice  of  the  Liberal  party  ?  The  only  reason  that  we  can 
assign  is  that  the  theological  passion — which  is  the  passion 
excited  in  this  particular  case — is  stronger  than  the  Federa- 
tion, and  leads  electors  to  convey  their  views  to  their 
representatives  without  waiting  for  the  cue  to  bo  given 
them  by  the  local  associations.  In  other  cases  Liberal 
opinion  is  sluggish,  and  consequently  content  to  find 
expression  through  the  local  newspapers,  which  are  more 
or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  machine. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  suggest  to  those  Liberal 
members  who  accept  the  orders  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  as  conclusive  evidence  upon  all  points — or,  at 
all  events,  upon  all  points  but  one — of  the  mind  of  the 
Liberal  electors,  that  at  some  future  general  election  they 
may  find  out  too  late  that  they  have  been  mistaken.  The 
manufacture  of  public  opinion  is  at  present  a  new  pro- 
cess, and  there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  product  is  genuine  wool  or  only  shoddy.  Or,  to  use  a 
more  appropriate  metaphor,  when  the  screw  comes  to  be 
applied  at  the  last  decisive  moment,  it  may  prove  to  be 
made  of  cast-iron,  and  to  have  all  the  briitleness  which 
naturally  belongs  to  that  especial  form  of  the  metal.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  England,  unlike  America 
has  a  really  secret  Ballot,  and  that  this  single  difference 
may  make  the  working  of  the  machine  in  the  twoconntries 
entirely  dilTerent.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  jealousy 
and  irritation  to  which  the  working  of  the  Liberal  Asso- 
ciation is  very  well   calculated  to  give  rise  may  find 


unexpected  expression  when  those  who  are  animated  by 
these  feelings  are  able  under  the  protection  of  the  Ballot  to 
lie  itralize  all  that  the  Association  has  done.  It  is  strongly 
suspected  that  the  unanimity  of  the  Nonconformist  w)to 
has  been  greatly  impaired  by  a  system  of  voting  which 
enables  individual  Dissenters  to  vote  against  their  minister 
and  deacons  without  proclaiming  their  crime  upon  the 
housetop,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  a  working-man 
has  been  chosen  as  a  candidate  by  many  more  votes  than 
were  afterwards  given  to  him  at  the  election.  A  voter 
who  is  at  all  inclined  to  resent  the  dictation  either  of  the 
local  Liberal  Association  or  of  the  National  Liberal  Fede- 
ration, may  like  no  quality  in  a  candidate  so  well  as  proved 
indifl'erence  to  the  bidding  of  those  who  drive  the  machine. 
For  a  member  of  Parliament  to  vote  according  to  his  con- 
science in  the  hope  of  catching  independent  support  at 
the  next  election  is  not  a  very  exalted  act  ;  bat  at  all  events 
it  is  better  than  voting  against  his  conscience  in  the  hope 
of  securing  the  support  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation. 


CARNIVAL  KEEPING. 

IIILE  year  by  year  the  Carnival  at  Rome  is  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  "  survival,"  and  less  of  a  show,  the 
Carnival  at  Nice  is,  with  each  returniujj  season,  becoming  a  more 
serious  part  of  the  year's  programme  of  entertainments  got  up 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colony  of  stran^^ers.  What  the  fetes  gain  in 
brilliancy  they  lose  in  spontaneity  and  freshness.  At  Nice  it  is 
pretty  well  known  what  pageants  may  be  expected  before  tha 
time  comes  round  for  their  exhibition.  For  ten  days  Nice 
becomes  the  central  point  of  attraction  on  the  Riviera.  The 
hotels  reap  a  rich  harvest,  and  charge  fancy  prices  for  the  rooms 
and  entertainment  which  the  pleasure-seekers  are  determined  to 
have  at  any  cost.  To  Rome,  too,  many  strangers  come  for  the 
Carnival,  attracted  by  the  traditions  of  its  glories.  These  glories 
have,  however,  been  very  much  over-rated,  and  it  is  curious  to  watch 
how  the  expectations  of  visitors  are  disappointed,  as  day  by  day  thev 
repair  to  the  vantage-point  of  the  loggia  on  the  Corso,  which  they 
have  procured  by  dint  of  lavish  expenditure  of  bad  Italian  and 
good  money.  Old  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  come  to  Romt- 
because,  as  they  openly  confess,  they  have  never  seen  a  carnival,  con- 
fide to  sympathetic  neighbours  at  the  table- d'hote  that  they  wish  now 
they  had  been  content  to  end  their  days  without  seeing  it.  The_\ 
find  sitting  in  a  balcony  conducive  to  nothing  save  rheumatism, 
and  think  the  practice  of  pelting  respectable  persons  with  thosr 
plaster  pellets  falsely  called  "  confetti "  ought  to  be  put  down 
by  the  police,  quite  as  much  as  Jew-baiting  or  any  other  form 
of  popular  violence.  But  in  Rome  the  Carnival  is  the 
festival  still  of  the  Roman  people.  It  is  their  thorough 
enjoyment  of  the  holiday  that  is  the  only  feature  of  the 
farce  which  makes  it  worthy  of  a  stranger's  notice.  The  whole 
Roman  populace  turning  out  till  every  available  standing  point 
in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  all  along  the  long  line  of  the 
Coi'so  is  alive  with  human  beings,  to  see  a  few  scared  horses 
canter  along  the  street,  shows  that  the  spirit  which  drew  crowds 
to  QU  the  vast  space  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  has  survived  all 
changes  of  religion  and  of  race,  and  still  animates  the  mongrel 
multitude  who  pride  themselves  on  b'jaring  the  name  of  Roman. 

In  Nice  the  feeling  is  very  dilferent.  The  whole  thing  has  the 
air  of  being  a  spectacle  got  up  for  the  strangers.  Ten  days  belore 
.'Vsh  Wednesday  the  Carnival  arrives  by  sea,  like  Barbaiossa  or 
any  of  the  other  famed  corsairs  whose  names  the  coast  had  such 
good  cause  to  fear.  Like  them  he  takes  possession  of  the  town. 
The  Carnival  Committee  go  out  to  meet  him,  and  the  torch-lit  pro- 
cession of  boats  which  welcomes  and  escorts  this  popular  strauger 
to  the  strand  is  one  of  the  prettiest  shows  of  the  whole  ten  days' 
merry-making.  In  addition  to  the  time-honoured  "  veglione," 
"  bataille  des  fleurs,"  and  "  corso  di  gala,"  Nice  has  this  year 
added  to  the  Carnival  programme  races,  in  which  foot  races  and 
bicycle  races  fouud  a  place,  and  a  "  vente  de  charitt5 "  in  the 
Square  Massena.  The  much-vaunted  "bataille  des  fleurs"  is  a 
poor  affair,  coming  as  it  does  at  the  dead  season  for  tlowers,  and 
its  successor  at  the  Mi-careme  is  generally  much  better  worth  seeing. 
The  frequenters  of  the  "  veglioui "  have  a  tendency  to  save  them- 
selves trouble  by  dancing  iu  plain  clothes  or  hideous  dominoes,  which 
very  much  mars  the  effect  of  these  fantastic  performances.  And 
this  year,  except  the  masquers  of  the  Corso,  so  few  dresses  worth 
noting  presented  themselves  that  only  one  of  the  prizes  offered  for 
fancy  quadrilles  was  awarded. 

The  "  corso  di  gala,"  however,  is  the  part  of  the  Nice  Carnival 
best  worth  seeing.  It  takes  place  on  three  days — Thursday, 
Saturday,  and  Shrove  Tuesday— in  the  old  part  of  the  town,  the 
masquers  passing  along  the  Rue  St.  Francois  de  Paul  from  the 
"  Prefecture,"  in  front  of  which  is  the  "  tribune,  '  or  grand  stand, 
of  the  Carnival  Committee.  The  street  is  beautifully  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  Flagstafl's  are  placed  at  intervals  along  either 
side,  surmounted  with  oriflammes,  and  bearing  escutcheons  with 
the  arms  of  Nice  and  the  neighbouring  towns  along  the  coast. 
Between  the  masts  hang  garlands  of  foliage,  and  the  whole  street 
is  vaulted  with  fluttering  bunting,  in  which  the  flags  of  all  nations 
find  a  place.  None  but  decorated  carriages  are  admitted  on  the 
Corso  after  two  o'ci»jck,  when  the  lOte  b-.*ins.     But  a  small 
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amount  of  decoratiou  poes  a  lonnc  way,  and  symbolism  is  largely 
indulged  in.  A  few  bunches  of  green  stuff  tied  on  before  and 
behind,  just  in  the  most  uncomfortable  places  for  the  occupants 
of  the  vehicle,  are  supposed  to  put  one  of  the  well-worn  "  voitures 
de  place into  sullicient  full  dress  for  the  occasion.  The 
next  step  in  the  scale  of  gala  costume  is  a  coloured  calico  head- 
piece for  the  horse,  or  a  fantastic  high-crowned  hat  for  the  driver. 
These  symbols  of  festivity  are  made  an  excuse  for  extracting  vast 
Bums  from  the  pockets  of  the  unwary,  for  of  course  at  carnival 
time  all  tariffs  and  fi.xed  charges  are  in  abeyance.  The  Nifois  are 
aware  that  the  Carniyal  is  their  own  especial  sun,  and  are  fully 
alive  to  the  duty  of  making  haj^  while  that  sun  shines.  A  brisk 
trade  in  dominoes,  wire  masks,  the  letting  of  windows  and  the 
hire  of  chairs,  is  being  done  on  all  hands.  Every  one  is  laying  in 
a  provision  of  confetti  and  shovels,  the  weapon  by  means  of  which 
that  very  stinging  small  shot  is  projected  against  the  foe.  By  two 
o'clock,  when  the  hostilities  begin,  every  one  puts  on  his  armour, 
and  the  whole  population  turn  into  men  with  iron  masks — a  very 
necessary  precaution,  as  the  most  peaceable  are  not  exempt  from 
perpetual  peppering.  By  the  time  one's  head  has  been  encased  in 
a  helmet  of  strong  wire  netting  for  a  few  hours,  one  has  a  much 
more  lively  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  famous  prisoner  of 
iron  mask  celt'brity.  Bj'  two  o'clock  all  window  stands  and  chairs 
along  the  line  of  the  Corso  are  well  tilled ;  the  brass  bands,  which 
are  to  relieve  one  another  in  braying,  so  that  the  music 
may  never  cease,  are  in  their  places  on  the  "  place "  in  front 
of  the  Prefecture;  the  foot-soldiers  and  occasional  dragoons 
are  placed  at  intervals  along  the  line,  and  the  fun  begins.  Car 
after  car,  of  enormous  proportions,  is  seen  looming  in  the  dis- 
tance, drawn  by  teams  of  prancing  horses.  Between  them  come 
cavalcades  of  grotesque  horsemen,  mounted  some  on  horses,  some 
on  asses,  as  the  case  may  be.  Processions  on  foot  are  relieved  at 
intervals  by  single  masks,  in  costumes  more  or  less  wittily  ima- 
gined and  skillully  executed.  The  whole  street  is  a  blaze  of  bril- 
liant colour,  glowing  in  the  iutensest  sunshine.  The  whole  air  is 
■vibrating  with  noise,  for  every  car  is  furnished  with  a  band,  in 
addition  to  those  that  are  hooting  joyously  upon  the  "place"; 
and  every  mask  thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to  make  a  noise 
deemed  appropriate  to  his  costume. 

The  Place  de  la  Prefecture  is  the  centre  of  action,  for  there  sit 
the  Committee  who  are  to  decide  the  award  of  the  prizes  that  give 
zest  to  the  performance.  Opposite  the  tribune,  therefore,  each  car, 
as  it  passes,  makes  a  halt,  and  e.x;hibits  the  mechanical  contrivance, 
■whatever  it  may  be,  that  forms  its  special  boast.  Perhaps  it 
opens  in  the  middle,  and  devils  jump  out,  or  giant  figures  arise 
from  unexpected  corners,  and  shovel  out  a  very  hail-storm  of 
confetti  on  the  crowd  below,  with  a  few  bouquets  and  bon- 
bonuieres  to  the  ladies  ou  the  tribune.  Here,  too,  the  foot- 
maskers  begin  to  dance  and  tumble.  On  they  come,  maskers 
of  ail  sorts  —  masker?  laden  with  heavy  fantastic  clothing, 
and  maskers  with  almost  no  clothing  at  all.  Would-be 
negro  acrobats  jumping  through  hoops,  trains  of  girl  reapers 
attired  d  la  halbst,  with  frill  sUirts  and  coquettish  little 
straw-hats,  but  with  haudfuls  of  corn  and  poppies  and  sickles  in 
their  hands  to  symbolize  their  calling;  punchiuellos  in  the  gayest 
stripes  twisting"  in  and  out  through  the  intricate  figures  of  some 
mazy  dance,  tossing  ceaselessly  alolt  a  shower  of  glistening  balls 
and  "baubles  that  keep  circling  lilte  giant  fireflies  above  their  heads. 
No  sooner  have  they  passed  on  than  a  regiment  of  frogs  returning 
victorious  from  their  war  against  the  lizards  takes  their  place, 
dragging  in  triumph  their  prince,  a  magniticeut  green  frog  re- 
posing luxuriously  upon  a  rock.  A  troop  of  quaintly  attired 
Dgures,  each  armed  with  a  gigantic  silver  fork,  next  appears  on  the 
scene.  These  are  intended  for  "  oyster- eaters,"  but  it  looks  more 
as  if,  on  this  occasion,  their  victims  had  swallowed  them,  for 
each  one  is  enclosed  in  an  enormous  double  oyster-shell  from 
which  head  and  li  gs  only  are  seen  protruding.  Long  trains  of 
mounted  grasshoppers,  ot  boatmen  in  fancy  dresses,  of  pirouetting 
ballet-girls  with  bouquets  lor  heads,  representing  the  flowers  of 
Nice  ;  the  "marchands  des  joujoux,"  queerly  dressed  tigures  with 
all  sorts  of  playthings  dangling  from  their  hats,  and  bobbing  up 
and  down  in  time  to  the  capers  they  are  cutting;  magic  cab- 
bages that  unfold  and  disclose  dancing  tigures,  all  pass  in  daz- 
zling succession  before  the  bewildered  on-lookers.  The  street 
cries  of  Paris,  a  long  train  of  itinerant  vendors  of  all  sorts 
lustily  bawling  out  their  wares  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  are 
greeted  with  much  applause.  All  the  newspapers  of  Paris,  in 
costumes  symbolizing  the  tone  of  the  several  papers,  form  another 
striking  procession.  Conspicuous  among  them  are  Old  Father 
Time,  bearing  Le  Temps,  La  Vie  rarisiciine,  as  a  very  modish 
young  \eLdy,  and  the  Journal  Amusant,  in  a  dress  as  decoUdee.  as 
the  jokes  of  the  journal.  After  these  very  mundane  ligures, 
dazzling  in  brightness,  comes  the  solar  s\r.tem — the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  all  the  planets— their  long  yellow  trains  carried  by  attendant 
negro  pages,  and  with  sable-clad  astronomers  in  severe_  puritan 
costume  hovering  round  them,  eagerly  watching  their  every 
motion  through  enormously  long  telescopes. 

Amid  all  these  bands,  mounted  or  on  foot,  isolated  masks  are 
passing  to  and  fro,  sometimes  winning  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd 
from  the  sumptuousness  of  their  garb,  the  dexterity  of  their  move- 
ments, or  the  satire  embodied  in  the  characters  they  personate. 
Swallows  and  cockchafers  pirouette  among  the  crowd.  A  very 
■well  got  up  "  Old  Father  Time  "  attempts  to  stand  on  bis  horse, 
instead  of  riding  it  the  usual  way—a  trick  which,  old  as  he  is,  he  is 
not  yet  up  to,  for  he  keeps  disappearing  every  now  and  then, 
and    has   lo   be  picked   up   and  propped    up    again  by  an 


attendant  satellite.  A  gorgeous  "  bouillabaisse  "  "  bids  the  gazer 
wipe  his  eye,"  so  respleS'dent  is  he  with  langoustes,  crabs, 
red  mullet,  and  all  the  other  scaly  ingredients  of  that  for- 
bidding yet  popular  mess.  But  of  all  the  single  figures,  a 
newspaper  reporter,  with  raiment  covered  with  eyes,  whose  head- 
dress is  adorned  with  peacock's  feathers,  is  the  most  telling, 
lie  is  running  to  and  fro  at  the  wild  will  of  a  mechanical  "  canard  " 
which  be  leads,  or  rather  which  leads  him,  in  a  string  as  a  dog 
leads  a  blind  man,  and  its  meaningless  gyrations  lead  him  a  despe- 
rate dance,  supposed  to  be  typical  of  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press  pursue  the  most  WiU-o'-Wispish  rumours. 
But  the  great  feature  of  the  show  is  the  cars.  The  prizes  offered 
for  the  best  of  these  run  as  high  as  si.x  thousand  francs.  This  year 
there  are  two  or  three  very  good  ones.  The  Carnival,  an  enormous 
figure  several  metres  high,  arrayed  in  a  splendid  Triboulet  dress 
of  red  and  yellow,  leads  the  van.  The  next  car  that  comes  loom- 
ing up  the  street  bears  another  gigantic  figure — a  woman  this  time. 
This  is  intended  to  tell  the  story  of  Mere  Michel  and  her  cat,  a 
sort  of  French  Mother  Hubbard.  A  colossal  cat,  with  its  back 
and  tail  arched  in  the  angriest  of  attitudes,  appears  on  the 
front  of  the  car.  A  dilapidated  public-house,  the  "Mars  and 
Venus,"  in  the  garden  of  which  a  bevy  of  "  conscrits  "  are 
carousing ;  a  motley  band  of  musicians  dubbed  the  "  Eccentric 
Musical  Club,"  are  among  the  new  designs  of  this  season's  produc- 
tion. Among  the  greatest  novelties,  however,  the  car  of  the  "Tableaux 
Vivants "  must  be  noted.  It  bears  two  gigantic  pictures,  "old 
masters  "  evidently,  in  massive  frames,  standing  back  to  back,  re- 
presenting performers  on  various  instruments.  Behind  the  painted 
forms  live  figures  are  hidden,  whose  faces  and  hands  come  through 
the  canvas,  and  twang  busily  at  the  fiddles  they  are  depicted  as 
holding.  The  canvas  rolls  up  and  changes  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  procession.  But  the  glory  of  the  cars,  and  indeed 
of  the  whole  Carnival,  is  Alphonse  Karr's  demonstration.  On  a 
pile  of  colossal  gold-edged,  gold-lettered  books,  bearing  the  titles 
of  bis  bust-known  works,  rises  an  inkstand  of  infinite  capacity, 
supporting  a  pen  long  as  Goliath's  spear,  its  silver  plume  sparkling 
in  the  sunlight  as  brightly  as  the  sparks  of  wit  and  satire  which 
its  brilliant  wielder  can  conjure  from  its  point.  Figures  in  full 
wasp  suits  of  brown  velvet  and  yellow  satin  swarm  all  over  the 
car,  and  pepper  all  and  sundry  with  confetti  out  of  the  inkstand 
as  unmercifully  as  the  old  satirist's  "  guepes "  have  stung  the 
follies  and  faili'ngs  of  all  circles,  political  and  social.  _  Six  stalwart 
greys  draw  the  huge  erection,  and  they  and  their  riders  have  the 
badge,  the  "  wasp,"  plentifully  sprinkled  ou  their  liveries  and 
trappings. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  good  order  and  good  humour 
prevails  through  all  the  noise  and  tumult.  Now  and  then  an 
over-zealous  policeman  rescues  an  ambulating  chest  of  drawers  or 
some  other  unwieldy  mask  from  a  critical  position,  or  requests  a 
small  boy  to  "  circuler "  from  some  coveted  gazing-point  which 
he  has  managed  to  secure.  Or,  it  may  be,  a  too  nervous  dragoon's 
horse,  with  no  sense  of  humour,  trembles  at  some  of  the  strange 
apparitions  it  is  expected  to  confront,  and  shows  a  strong  dis- 
position to  back  on  to  the  occupants  of  the  first  row  of  chairs  ;  but 
harmony  prevails  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  No  one 
loses  temper  at  being  smitten  between  the  joints  of  his  harness,  so 
to  speak,  with  a  shower  of  missiles  as  stinging  as  peas.  Here  and 
there  a  timid  Englishman  loses  half  the  show  he  has  come  to  see 
by  spending  most  of  his  time  gazing  steadily  into  his  umbrella, 
which  he  has  erected  as  a  buckler  to  shield  him  froin  the  all- 
pervading  clouds  of  confetti.  As  the  day  wears  on  the  strangers 
gradually  thin  out  of  the  crowd  and  exchange  this  gay  scene,  with 
all  its  bustling,  boisterous  mirth  and  noisy  pageantry,  breathing 
the  very  spirit  of  the  middle  ages,  for  the  very  commonplace 
atmosphere  of  a  table-d'hote,  where  the  last  piece  of  Riviera 
gossip  is  quickly  swelling  into  scandal. 


INS  TANS  TYRANNUS. 

THERE  is  no  point  in  the  much-debated  character  of  Mr. 
Bradiaugh  more  commendable  thau  his  faculty  of  gratitude. 
It  is  true  that  the  mercies  which  he  has  received  from  his  friend 
the  Premier  are  but  small  mercies.  A  furtive  attempt  or  two  to 
leave  a  back  door  open,  a  faint  eflbrt  to  hand  a  few  broken  victuals 
out  of  a  scullery  window,  these  are  metaphors  which  might  not 
inappropriately  express  Mr.  Gladstone's  exertions  in  favour  of  his 
faithful  follower.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bradiaugh  unquestionably 
did  the  Prime  Minister  a  service  on  Tuesday  by  his  eccentric  con- 
duct. He  diverted  attention  from  certain  recent  proceedings  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  at  a  moment  when  such  diversion  was,  we  must 
not,  we  suppose,  say  a  godsend  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Bradiaugh, 
but  certainly  an  unexpected  boon.  There  has  been  no  more 
pleasing  study  for  many  days  than  the  attitude  of  the  Premier's 
obedient  henchmen  in  the  press  towards  his  extraordinary  attempt 
to  browbeat  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Radical  organs  had  bten 
in  full  cry,  as  tuuably  matched  as  Theseus's  own  dogs,  after 
the  cloture.  The  chorus  in  reference  to  this  new  evidence 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  fancy  for  gagging  was  on  Tuesday  morning 
changed  suddenly  into  a  most  quaint  counter-gamut  _  ot 
discord.  Not  merely  in  the  one  or  two  organs  which  Kadicalism 
possesses  in  the  ell'ete,  brainless,  and  corrupt  London  press,  but  la 
what  it  is  now  usual  to  call  the  vigorous  Liberalism  of  the  pro- 
vinces, doubt  and  suspicion  appeared.  One  Radical  organ  pro- 
tested feebly  against  imputations  of  arbitrary  conduct  to  Mr. 
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Gladstone,  the  mildest-mannered  man  that  ever  pigpred  two 
Houses.  Another  trembled  lest  his  course  might  exasperate  the 
Peers,  and  next  day  actually  spoke  with  common  politeness  of 
Lord  Salisbury.  A  third  conteutfd  itself  with  wails  about  Mr. 
Marriott  and  the  "cultured  feelings"  of  Parliament. _  Even  pro- 
vincial  papers  which  are  as  true  to  the  member  for  Midlothian  as 
the  most  femiliar  of  familiar  animals  discover  indecision  in 
their  utterance.  The  general  attitude  of  the  Radical  press  was  that 
of  waiting  to  hear  what  other  people  said.  It  may  have  recalled  to 
some  people  a  delightful  sentence  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  prose 
■writers  of  the  century  :— "  Nous  savions  bien  que  nous  etions  tous 
des  coquins;  I'important  6tait  de  savoir  si  nous  etions  de  la  meme 
baude."  But  yesterday  they  had  been  sweetly  confident  of  this, 
thanks  to  the  'National  Liberal  Federation.  The  new  claim_  on 
their  allegiance  destroyed  the  charming  unanimity.  For  it  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  caucus  system  that  it  not  only  ensures  decision 
when  the  central  oracle  has  pronounced,  but  that  it  effectually 
prevents  the  expression  of  opinion  until  that  oracle  has  pro- 
nounced. The  "  political  jemmy "  (if  we  may  commit  such  an 
outrage  on  the  cultured  feelings  of  the  isc/fo  as  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Marriott,  with  a  slight  alteratiun)  mitrht  be  applied  to  the  wrong 
window,  and  what  then  ?  bo  there  was  disarray  in  the  camp  and 
trembling  in  the  knees  of  the  warriors  when  Mr.  Bradlaugh  boldly 
made  his  diversion.  This  mtaut  time  to  let  Mr.  Chamberlain 
■work  the  hectograph — time  to  pass  the  word,  "  0  all  ye  creeping 
things  that  are  about  the  printing  presses,  praise  Mr.  Gladstone  " — 
time  to  rally,  in  short. 

It  must  be  granted  that  time  was  needed.  With  the  exception 
of  those  who  w^ould  oppose  a  proposition  in  Euclid  if  it  happened 
to  be  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  Ilouse  of  Lords,  it  is  probable  that 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike  were  taken  aback  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's unseemly  petulance  and  his  unwise  conlession  that  the 
results  of  his  legislation  would  not  bear  inquiry.  Whether  the 
insistance  on  inquiry  at  this  particular  time  was  wholly  wise  is  of 
Course  quite  another  question.  The  possible  unwisdom  of  the 
Lords  was  nearly  obliterated  by  the  greater  unwisdom  of  the 
Government,  as  shown  in  Lord  Granville's  statement  that  he  and 
Ills  colleagues  "  wouldn't  play,''  but  would  sulk.  It  dis- 
appeared out  of  sight  altogether  behind  the  enormous  impropriety 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  declaration  of  a  tyranny.  For  that,  however 
Brother  Bragge  and  Brother  lliley  may  shout  "  No  !  No  !  "  when 
it  is  mentioned,  is  what  Mr.  Gladstone's  proceeding  comes  to, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  how  closely  it  follows  on  his 
gagging  resolutions.  "  The  printer,"  says  I)ryden  somewhere, 
quaintly,  "  was  a  naughty  man  to  make  the  same  mistake  twice  in 
six  lines";  and  Fate  was  surely  a  naughty  goddess  to  make  Mr. 
Gladstone  show  his  hand  twice  within  not  more  than  as  many 
minutes.  Sir  Walter  Barttelot's  vigorous,  if  unconventional, 
description  of  the  situation  as  being  that  "  Parliament  was 
collared  all  round  "  (the  Times,  with  its  customary  felicity,  altered  i 
it  to  ''collared  and  bound"),  must  have  been  the  spontaneous 
reflection  of  nineteen  out  of  twenty  persons,  whatever  their 
politics,  who  opened  their  newspapers  on  Tuesday  mni'ning.  It 
is  worth  mentioning,  too — for  it  is  likely  to  have  escapeU  notice — 
that  on  Tuesday  night  a  smaller,  but  equally  curious,  instance  of 
the  Prime  Minister's  temper  occurred.  No  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  very  angry  about  the  Bradlaugh  business,  not  recognizing  the 
benefits  of  Providence  and  Mr.  Labouchere's  colleague.  He  is 
reported  to  have  spoken  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  be  scarcely  audible, 
which  is  as  certain  an  evidence  of  mental  disturbance  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  shouting  and  gesticulating  iire  with  some  other 
people.  But  the  sedative  of  several  hours'  discussion  on  Mr. 
Clarke's  proposal  and  on  local  taxation  might  surely  have 
calmed  him  down.  Not  so.  "  Sea  was  his  wrath,  yet  work- 
ing alter  storm,"  and  the  last  words  he  spoke  showed  it. 
He  construed  a  suggestion  before  the  House  as  in  some  way  or 
other  an  insult  to  the  Government,  and  "  he  should  be  curious  to 
observe  by  whom  the  attempt  was  supported."  This  is  one  of  those 
extraordinary  threats  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  which,'as  far  as 
something  like  a  century  of  history  is  concerned,  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  among  Prime  Ministers  had  the  patent.  His  exploits,  then, 
during  thirty-six  hours  may  be  summed  up  as  these.  He  brings 
in  a  set  of  resolutions,  the  sole,  and  indeed  the  avowed  efl'ect  of 
which  is  to  make  it  absolutely  impossible  for  any  number  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  while  he  possesses  a  majority 
of  one  single  vote,  to  prevent  his  carrying  whatever  legislation  he 
pleases.  He  threatens  and  does  his  best  to  obstruct  the  House  of 
Lords  in  a  proceeding  which  even  his  extremest  partisans  admit 
to  be  fully  within  their  right,  and  to  be  one  which,  if  the  Govern- 
ment think  tit  to  do  so,  they  can  render  harmless  by  disregard- 
ing it  entirely.  He  not  indistinctly  threatens  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  itself  if  they  vote  for  a  particular  proposition 
which  he  regards  as  iaipertiuent  to  his  Government.  These  things 
bein;.'  the  case — and  every  one  of  tliem  is  undeniable,  and  not  denied 
— who  can  blame  any  one  for  saying  of  Mr.  Gladstone  —  epa 
TvpapviSus  ?  However,  there  is  nothing  like  being  fair,  and  the  fertile 
mind  can  devise  some  excuses  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  What,  for  instance, 
is  more  probable  or  more  suitable  to  his  previous  conduct  than 
that,  feeling  a  little  dubious  as  to  the  allegiance  even  of  his 
faithful  followers  in  the  cloture  business,  be  should  think  of  re- 
viving their  spirits  by  the  familiar  cry  that  the  House  of  Lords  is 
presuming  ou  its  privileges  ?  With  Mr.  Gladstone  and  some  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  colleagues  the  House  of  Lords  is  like  the  Jews  in  the 
middle  ages  or  in  Russia  to-day.  A  famine,  a  pestilence,  any  in- 
convenience was  always  paid  ofi'  on  the  Jews.  A  check,  a  chill  of 
any  sort,  no  sooner  happens  to  Mr.  Gladstone  than  he  has  recourse  to 


his  usual  whipping-boy.  Whether  this  consideration  was  not  present 
to  the  minds  of  the  Conservative  leaders  last  week,  and  may  not 
account  for  their  somewhat  lukewarm  support  of  Lord 
Donoiighmore,  is  a  question,  but  it  does  not  affect  Mr.  Gladstone's 
conduct.  It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
his  apparent  tyranny  is  only  of  a  piece  with  his  apparent  conver- 
sion to  Home  Rule.  The  appropriate  bait  is  distributed  to  different 
parts  of  his  motley  host.  The  Liberal  Home  Ruler  had  his  sop  a 
fortnight  ago ;  the  English  Radical  this  week  receives  the  solitam 
Jlammum  of  an  instigation  to  attack  his  natural  enemies  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  order  that  he  may  furnish  Mr.  Gladstone  with  armour 
against  the  Tories.  It  is  true  that  this  wears  the  appearance  of  a 
somewhat  discreditable  dodge ;  but  we  have  recently  taken  great 
pains  to  show  how  deceptive  such  appearaqces  are  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  case.  The  ends  being  always  good,  the  means  must 
needs  be  always  legitimate.  'What  could  be  more  dreadful  than  the 
formation  of  another  cave,  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  the 
most  God-grauted  of  all  Governments  ?  Forbid  it.  Heaven  !  and, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  forbidden,  let  the  dogs  be  rallied  and  cheered 
ou  to  attack  the  House  of  Lords.  This  is,  of  course,  a  possible  ex- 
planation of  Mr.  Gladstone's  conduct ;  and  the  absolute  equity 
which  we  are  anxious  to  maintain  inclines  us  to  give  it  full 
weight. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  devil's  advocate  has  a 
strong  case.  He  might,  if  he  pleased,  spend  a  little  time  in 
pointing  out  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics 
of  arbitrary  governors  is  their  fancy  for  breaking  down  and  vili- 
fying the  morale  of  their  adherents  and  tools.  Certainly,  at 
the  present  moment,  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers  in  the  Commons 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Lords  present  a  sorry  enough  sight. 
The  former,  acknowledging  their  intense  dislike  to  the  cloture, 
content  themselves  for  the  most  part  with  whining  that,  if  they 
went  against  it,  they  might  as  well  resign.  The  latter,  not  for  the 
first  time,  make  themselves  the  instruments  and  messengers  of  an 
insult  to  their  own  order.  The  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  blushingly  or  unblushingly  admits  that  he  is  going  to  sell  his 
soul  lor  the  support  of  one  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  gangs  of  wire- 
pullers, and  the  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  who  announces 
that  the  Government  he  belongs  to  dare  not  face  inquiry  into 
their  delegates'  acts,  and  therefore  will  throw  what  is  at  least  a 
gross  slur  ou  the  House  to  which  he  himself  belongs,  make  a  very 
pretty  couple.  ^V'lth  such  agents  a  man  of  enterprise  may  go  far. 
The  days  of  satire  are  past,  unfortunately,  and  the  worthy  pair, 
each  of  whom  stands  for  a  goodly  number  of  persons,  will  probably 
miss  the  immortality  they  deserve.  But  certainly,  if  any  poet  ever 
had  a  fair  opportunity  for  dealing  with  what  L  i  Bruyere  calls  "  les 
grands  sujets,"  here  it  is.  The  liberties  of  a  thousand  years 
on  the  point  of  being  destroyed  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  party 
passion  and  lust  of  power;  members  of  Parliament  shivtringon 
the  brink  of  somethmg  like  perjury,  and  making  up  their  mmds 
to  take  the  plunge  rather  than  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  tele- 
graph a  black  mark  against  their  names  to  local  caucuses  ;  shoals 
of  obedient  electors  voting  oid,  like  their  prototypes  a  dozen  years 
ago  in  another  place,  under  the  direction  of  the  said  caucuses ; 
peers  acquiescing  in  an  arbitrary  attempt  to  curtail  the  privi- 
leges of  the  peerage  ;  Englishmen  acquiescing  in  a  clumsy  bid  to 
catch  the  votes  of  Irish  separatists ;  Ministers  of  the  Crown  play- 
ing chuck-farthing  with  the  integrity  of  the  Empire — these  are 
ouiy  a  few  of  the  striking  figures  which  would  have  to  be  presented 
in  a  "  Triumph  of  Mr.  Gladstone."  But  where  shall  we  get  a 
painter  to  draw  the  procession,  and  a  poet  to  write  the  legend  ? 
The  shades  of  Hogarth  and  Mantegna  would  have  to  club  their 
forces  to  do  the  one,  and  Drydeu,  doubled  with  Victor  Hugo, 
would  be  not  more  than  equal  to  the  other. 


SOME  FRENCH  SQUABBLES. 

IN  spite  of  tlie  safety-valve  which  duelling  gives  them,  French 
artists  and  men  of  letters  seem  to  squabble  even  more  than 
people  of  the  same  irritable  sort  at  home.  Paris  is  all  alive  at 
present  with  artistic  bickerings.  Just  as  the  noble  Jumbo  throws 
even  Mr.  Bradlaugh  into  the  shade,  so  the  ediiying  row  between 
M.  Uumas,  M.  Jacquet,  and  M.  Jjipmann  is  of  more  consequence 
than  the  vapourings  in  which  General  Skobelelf  lets  off  his  Pan- 
slavouic  steam.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  quarrel 
between  M.  Jacquet  and  M.  Uumas.  One  can  hardly  help  leeling 
as  if  all  parties,  including  M.  Lipmann,  who  bravely  ran  his  cane 
through  M.  Jacquet's  picture,  were  mainly  anxious  to  be  talked 
about.  It  was  Mr.  Leuville,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  who  thought 
of  pinking  Nicholas  Nickleby  on  the  stage  with  a  foil  without  a 
button.  He  calculated  that  he  would  both  gratify  his  enmity 
and  get  talked  about  as  the  actor  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  wound  a  man.  M.  Jacquet  and  M.  Lipmann,  without 
wounding  anybody,  or  imperilling  the  safety  of  their  own  fore- 
arms (the  deadly  places  at  which  a  French  duellist  aims), 
have  managed  to  assuage  their  noble  thirst  for  vengeance  and 
to  get  sufficientiy  advertised.  The  beginning  of  the  dis- 
turbance was  M.  Dumas's  purchase  of  a  picture. in.  water- 
colour  by  M.  Jacquet.  M.  Bnmas  has  a  considerable  repu- 
tation for  taste  in  works  of  art.  He  writes  his  moral  plays,  or  he 
used  to  write  them,  at  a  desk  beneath  a  copy  of  the  famous,  beau- 
tiful, and  enigmatic  wax  bust  of  the  Lille  Museum.  For  M. 
Jacquet's  drawii^  M.  Dumas  paid,  it  is  said,  600/.,  which  seems  a 
very  nice  price.    But  he  is  said  to  have  sold  it  again  for  an  even 
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larger  sum.  This  annoyed  M.  Jaequat;  thoui;h  why  he  was 
annoyed  we  can  only  conjecture.  It  is  not  as  it'  M.  J)uma3  had 
basely  sold  a  present,  as  it  is  said  that  a  Frencluuau  once  sold  the 
MS.  of  a  play  of  M.  Sardous  which  he  had  received  from  the 
author  as  an  autograph.  It  was  not  even  as  if  M.  Jacquet  had 
written  a  book,  and  presented  it,  with  a  glowing  dedication  in  his 
own  hand,  to  M.  Dumas,  and  had  afterwards  found  it,  with  the 
pages  unopened,  in  the  fourpenuy  box  at  a  bookstall.  Not  very 
long  ago  the  library  of  an  eminent  conchologist  of  our  own 
land  was  sold  during  his  lifetime.  The  catalogue  was  irri- 
tating to  conchologists  and  entomologists,  who  saw  entries  like 
this  : — "  Smith's  '  British  Beetles,'  presentation  copy,  leaves  un- 
opened, eight  lines  of  poetic  dedication  from  the  author,  is,  4^.''  M. 
Jacquet  had  not  been  put  to  such  humiliation  as  this,  in  which  the 
self-love  of  the  author  of  "  British  Beetles  "  was  so  cruelly  trodden 
upon  in  so  many  places.  Probably  the  price  of  the  picture  M. 
Dumas  sold  had  "gone  up"  while  iu  that  author's  possession. 
Possibly  M.  Jacquet's  reputation  (of  which,  we  own,  we  never 
beard  before)  had  mounttd  in  a  ratio  of  thousands  of  Iraucs.  In 
any  cat^e,  M.  Jacquet  looked  about  him  for  revenge. 

The  vengeance  of  artists  usually  takes  the  form  of  caricature.  Not 
many  years  have  passed  since  a  well-known  master  of  "arrange- 
ments" painted  a  wonderful  grotesque,  all  scales, claws, and  peacock's 
eyes,  in  ridicule  of  a  former  purchaser  of  his  performances.  M. 
Jacquet  went  and  did  likewise.  Gossip  says  that  ho  had  also 
to  avenge  a  young  lady  whom  M.  Dumas  had  chaffed  about  her 
recent  purchase  of  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  that  charm  in 
the  smile  of  beauty.  If  all  that  is  told  of  M.  Dumas  is  true,  he 
must  be  a  most  dangerous  acquaintance.  M.  Daudet  admits  that 
he  bores  all  the  world  with  talking  about  his  own  novels.  M.Dumas 
is  said  to  have  the  much  more  disagreeable  trick  of  trying  epi- 
grams and  repartees  on  ladies  whom  he  meets  in  society.  This  is 
scarcely  a  credible  trait  in  any  one  but  the  hero  of  Happy 
Tlwuglits.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  social  philosopher 
tried  calling  out  to  a  railway-porter  "  You're  a  Ibol,"  just 
as  the  train  seemed  to  be  leaving  the  station.  He  wanted 
to  find  out  what  repartee  would  lla-^h,  like  a  sword,  from  the  lips 
of  the  porter.  But  the  train  was  not  really  starting,  and  the  results 
of  the  experiment  were  disastrous.  According  to  the  story,  M. 
Jacquet  has  acted  the  part  of  the  angry  railway-porter,  and  has 
avenged  art  and  loveliness  on  sordidness  and  satire  in  the  person 
of  M.  Dumas.  M.  Jacquet  painted  a  caricature  of  M.  Dumas  as 
"  The  Jewish  Merchant  of  Bagdad."  He  represented  him,  as 
another  artist  lately  represented  a  journalist,  sitting  among 
pictures  and  bric-a-brac  which  were  supposed  to  bave  been  pro- 
cured in  various  disagreeable  ways.  M.  Dumas  is  no  longer  a 
j-ouug  man,  but  his  son-in-law,  M.  Lipmann,  took  up  the  feud 
for  him.  M.  Lipmann  drew  his  cane  and  ran  the  picture  through 
in  three  places.  Why  he  and  M.  Jacquet  do  not  next  go  down 
and  tilt  at  each  other  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  swords,  till  one 
of  them  is  scratched  to  the  eti'usion  of  blood,  is  a  question  which 
we  cannot  answer.  There  appears  to  be  a  want  of  chivalry  some- 
where. The  quarrel,  as  it  stands,  is  a  very  pretty  one,  and  M. 
Jacquet's  fame  as  an  artist  has  reached  myriads  of  people  who 
never  heard  of  him  before.  This  cannot  but  be  of  service  to  him 
in  his  career,  though  we  rather  fail  to  see  what  M.  J^ipmann 
has  taken  by  his  action.  Notoriety  cannot  be  essential  to  him, 
as  it  is  to  an  artist. 

The  Dumas-Jacquet  row  is  mucb  more  noisy  than  tbat  which 
can  be  detected  in  various  recent  plays,  novels,  and  articles.  First 
M.  Pailleron  ridicules  a  lamous  literary  salon  in  Le  Monde  ou  Con 
s'mnuie.  He  introduces  a  new  Vadius,  a  new  philosopher, 
popular  with  the  fair,  in  the  person  of  I5ellac.  It  seems  that  very 
great  popularity  with  women  does  nut  endear  a  man  to  his 
brethren.  Every  one  recognized  Bellac,  and  laughed  at  that 
metaphysician  with  his  careful  distinction  between  the  "  I  "  and 
the  "  not  I,"  and  his  fondness  for  dif-coursing  of  "  love  in  the 
abstract,"  with  concrete  illustrations.  Then  when  M.  Pailleron  bad 
made  what  mirth  he  could  out  of  the  topic,  came  M.  de  Goncourt 
with  his  novel  Le  Fausl.in,  and  the  pure  philosopher  of  love,  a 
morbidly  pure  young  man,  was  caricatured  afresh.  As  the  philo- 
sopher writes  in  X\i&  Rcviie  des  Deux  Mondes,  that  lordly  periodical 
threw  its  shield  over  bim,  after  the  manner  of  the  greater  Ajax 
defending  his  little  kinsmen.  M.  Brunetiere  was  sent  forth  to 
prove  to  all  men  that  M.  de  Goncourt  was  not  really  a  ''  naturalist," 
that  he  writes  bad  French,  and  that  his  novel  is  not  a  work  of 
genius — all  which  things  we  can  readilybelieve.  But  the  philosopher 
of  love  in  the  abstract  has  not  thought  tit  to  advertise  himself 
by  rushing  into  the  heady  tight.  If  he  had  been  a  man  of  war 
from  his  youth  up,  like  M.  Lipmann,  he  might  have  thrown  oranges, 
or  old  pipe  bowls,  or  whatever  other  missile  chance  suggested  or 
fury  supplied,  at  the  Bellac  of  the  stage.  Or  he  might  have  gone 
aud  broken  the  windows  of  the  house  about  which  M.  de  Goncourt 
has  written  two  volumes.  But  the  original  of  Bellac  has  done  none 
of  these  things.  Philosophy  has  behaved  better  and  more  dis- 
creetly than  art,  or  than  the  tiery  Hebrew  with  the  walking-stick, 
the  weapon,  in  our  period,  of  his  race.  While  these  battles  go  on 
M.  Zula  and  M.  Uuverdy  have  out  their  tight  in  the  law  courts. 
Thiit,  too,  is  a  clever  advertisement  for  the  best  advertised  of  men, 
the  author  of  Nana.  People  say  what  a  very  nasty  book  this 
nasty  book  must  be  ;  and,  therefore,  no  doubt,  they  will  read  it. 

In  England  the  public  does  not  care  much  about  the  squabbles 
ol  ai lists  and  authors,  unless  the  theatre  is  well  mixed  up  with 
the  uttair.  Were  it  not  so,  how  artists  aud  authors  would  rejoice 
iu  battle  !  "  It  is  their  nature  to,"  and  the  gratuitous  notoriety 
would  be  delicious.    But  now  they  do  these  things  in  modera- 


tion. An  Edinhuryh  Keviewer  tells  a  learned  professor  that 
he  is  an  exploded  humbug,  and  the  learned  professor  expresses  in 
more  courtly  terms  his  very  natural  surprise  and  indignation. 
Novelists,  of  course,  put  their  foes  into  their  novels ;  but  the 
public  does  not  know,  and  does  not  care.  We  doubt  whether  it 
would  pay  much  attention  even  if  two  journalists  fought  a  duel. 
The  public  would  think  the  whole  allair  what  the  Americans  call 
"  a  j)ut-up  thing."  Our  people  like  political  rows,  personal 
quarrels  in  Parliament,  discussionsabout  oaths,  and  Revised  Versions. 
The  demand  takes  that  form,  and  is  freely  supplied.  There  is  no 
market  for  literary  quarrels.  This  is  fortunate  for  literary  persons, 
who  have  fewer  temptations  to  fight  than  their  French  brethren 
and  much  less  to  get  by  a  quarrel.  Still,  the  "  mere  noise  and 
movement  of  the  fray,"  even  when  there  is  no  ring  and  no  gallery, 
often  persuade  English  men  of  letters  to  bite  their  thumbs  at  each 
other,  to  cut  each  other,  to  caricature  each  other  in  novels  and 
plays,  if  not  actually  ou  the  walls  of  the  Water-Colour  Societies. 
If  the  public  would  only  form  a  ring  now  aud  then,  what  battles 
there  would  be  worthy  of  the  old  slogging  days  of  Macaulay, 
Croker,  and  Wilson  !  But,  as  his  editor  told  Captain  Shandon, 
"  the  public  does  not  care  for  it."  Literature  and  art,  there- 
fore, feel  obliged  to  keep  the  peace.  At  the  most,  our  literary 
men  of  war  in  England  only  succeed  iu  securing  a  decoration,  iu 
the  shape  of  a  farthing  awarded  as  damages.  Or  their  perform- 
ances are  chanted  in  ignoble  lays,  as  when  a  poet  was  described  as 
cruising  "  in  his  yacht,  the  Skmik,  Captain  Sneak."  This  kind  of 
polemic  wants  finish  and  novelty.  Perhaps  next  May  some  one 
will  go  with  his  umbrella  and  attack  a  symphony  or  an  arrange- 
ment at  the  Grosveuor  Gallery. 


THE  JUBILEE  OF  THE  RECORD. 

FOR  more  than  a  fortnight  past  a  notice  has  appeared  in  promi-  • 
nent  type  and  position  in  each  successive  number  of  the 
Record,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  Proprietors  desire  to  make  it  known 
that  from  an  early  date  in  April  the  Record  will  be  published  as  a 
weekly  paper,  price  4(^.,  with  such  modifications  in  respect  of  shape 
and  size  as  the  above  change  will  render  advisable."  In  ordinary 
cases  an  announcement  of  this  sort  would  bave  little  interest  except 
for  the  proprietors  and  purchasers  of  the  journal  concerned.  Nor 
do  we  propose  now  to  discuss  how  far  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  Record  will  be  affected  by  the  change.  For  a  paper  which  has 
hitherto  appeared  three  times  a  week  at  a  cost  of  2^d.  for  every 
number  to  confine  itself  to  a  single  weekly  issue  at  the  price  of  ^d., 
seems  at  first  sight  to  involve  a  heavy  sacrifice,  and  looks  like  a 
confession  of  failure.  At  the  same  time  there  are  obvious  reasons 
why  a  weekly  organ,  standing  to  the  Evangelical  party  in  much 
the  same  relation  as  the  (iuardian  stands  to  their  rivals,  may  be 
better  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  controversial  journalism,  and 
likely  to  command  a  wider  circulation.  That  bowever  is  a  ques- 
tion more  interesting  to  the  supporters  of  the  Record  than  to  the 
public.  But  apart  from  such  considerations  the  change  itself  may 
be  said  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  what  has  for  more  than  fifty 
years  been  the  leading  Evangelical  organ  in  this  country.  And 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  its  conductors  should  have  seized 
the  opportunity  for  taking  stock,  so  to  say,  of  their  antece- 
dents and  their  future  prospects.  This  is  accordingly  done  in  an 
elaborate  article  which  professes  to  give  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  history  of  the  Record  and  the  party  it  represents,  since 
the  appearance  of  the  first  number  on  New  Year's  Day  1828, 
which  however  is  at  least  as  remarkable  for  what  it  omits  as  for 
what  it  contains.  It  need  hardly  be  said — and  of  course  the 
writer  does  not  say  it — that,  when  the  Record  came  into  being, 
the  Evangelical  party,  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  force,  was  already 
in  its  decline.  Its  four  great  founders,  Newton,  Scott,  Milner, 
and  Venn,  were  in  their  graves,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
friendly  and  appreciative  chronicler  of  its  past  glories,  "  the 
symbol  was  adopted  by  many  who  were  strangers  to  the  spirit  of 
the  original  institution,  by  many  an  indolent,  trivial,  or  luxurious 
aspirant  to  its  advantages,  both  temporal  and  spiritual."  Its 
earliest  serial  marked  "  the  efflorescence  of  decay."  And  already, 
as  the  same  writer  goes  on  to  observe,  the  day  of  reaction 
was  at  band.  Five  years  after  the  birth  of  the  Evangelical  organ 
Mr.  Keble,  in  bis  famous  Assize  Sermon  at  Oxford  on  "  National 
Apostasy,"  struck  the  keynote  of  the  Tractarian  movement.  And 
thenceforth  it  became  a  chief  aim  of  the  EvangeUcal  school — 
which  could  not  fail  materially  and  growingly  to  modify  their 
entire  tone  and  attitude  of  mind — "  to  throw  up  along  the  whole 
field  of  controversy  entrenchments  for  their  own  defence,  and 
batteries  for  the  annoyance  of  their  assailants.''  For  many  years 
they  had  been  the  victims  of  ridicule  and  persecution  ;  they  had 
learnt  by  experience  "to  suffer  and  be  strong."  Henceforth 
they  were  to  exhibit  to  the  world  how  well  they  had  mastered 
the  lesson  which  such  discipline  too  often  teaches,  but 
which  one  is  willing  to  believe  that  their  great  leaders  would 
never  have  approved,  and  the  persecuted  in  their  turn  became 
persecutors.  The  spiritual  weapons  they  had  once  wielded  with 
such  happy  ellect  against  the  "  bigh  and  dry "  respectabilities 
of  a  worldly  and  half-unbelieving  age  were  passing  into  other 
hands,  and  it  is  always  a  sore  temptation  under  such  circumstances 
to  prop  a  falling  cause  by  "  the  arm  of  flesh."  Of  all  this  how- 
ever the  spokesman  of  the  Record  naturally  tells  us  nothing.  His 
account  of  the  state  of  things  in  Church  aud  State,  when  tho 
paper  first  saw  the  light,  is  accurate  enough  as  far  as  it  goes: — 
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On  New  Year's-day,  1828,  when  our  first  number  was  issued,  George  IV. 
was  King,  Lord  Goderich  was  Prime  Minister,  tlie  political  names  which  | 
lilled  our  columns  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Earl  Grey,  Mr.  Peel, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Lord  Altliorp,  Lord  Carlisle,  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  while  the  political  events  which  then  occupied  the  public  mind 
were  such  as  the  battle  of  Navarino  and  the  visit  of  Don  Miguel  of 
Portugal  to  England.  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Reform  were  still  things 
cf  the  future,  and  most  of  the  great  changes — religious,  socImI,  and  con- 
stitutional— which  h:ive  since  swept  over  the  surface  of  English  life  were  then 
not  only  accomplished  but  unimagined.  The  religious  parties  which  now 
divide  the  Church  of  England  were  then  so  ill  defined  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed.  The  only  real  division  was  between 
energy  and  stagnation,  between  life  and  death.  The  Evangelical  clergy 
were  a  small  partv,  not  very  favourably  regarded  by  the  authorities, 
struggling  to  rouse  the  Church  from  the  deathlike  stupor  in  which  she 
bad  long  been  wrapt.  Although  the  struggle  seemed  to  many  a  hopeless 
one,  it  was  undeniable  that  the  religious  life  of  Etighand  had  received  a 
mighty  impulse ;  and,  notwithstanding  many  abuses  unreformed,  and 
Biany "counteracting  influences,  true  vital  Christianity  had  made  real 
progress. 

We  are  told  that  under  these  conditions  the  Record  was  started, 
"  as  a  family  newspaper  for  Christian  households,"  and  that  its  tirst 
leader  contained  the  assurance — which  will  sound  rather  strange 
toitsmodernreaders— that  it  would  be  "  primarily  and  substantialiy 
a  political  journal."  It  is  true  that  in  those  days  penny  papers  were 
oulcnown,  and  newspapers  of  all  kinds  were  comparatively  rare. 
Still  it  is  admitted  that,  if  the  Record  throve,  its  prosperity  was 
not  exactly  in  the  direction  "indicated  by  the  originators," 
and  that  in  fact  it  very  soon  ceased  to  be  regarded  by  either  pro- 
prietors or  readers  as  a  political  journal,  "  While  the  idea  of  the 
'  family  newspaper '  has  been  sustained,  and  due  prominence  has 
been  given  to  political  events  in  accordance  with  that  idea,  the 
Record  has  been  first  and  foremost  devoted  to  religious  matters," 
as  the  organ  of  "  the  party  who  profess  the  principles  of  Pro- 
testant and  Evangelical  truth  in  the  Church  of  England."  The 
immense  increase  of  ordinary  newspapers  has,  in  the  judgment  of 
its  proprietors,  superseded  any  necessity  for  continuing  "  this 
dual  character  of  the  Record,"  while  the  increasing  tension  of 
tLeological  controversy  on  all  sides  makes  it  the  more  impor- 
tant to  preserve  and  develop  its  functions  "  as  the  champion  of 
sound  Evangelical  truth."  And  for  this  purpose  they  consider  a 
weekly  paper  the  most  suitable  form,  and  hope  that  the  reduced 
price  will  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  a  wider  circle  of  readers.  In 
matters  of  principle  there  is  to  be  no  change,  and  "  the  dual 
character"  of  the  paper,  in  this  sense,  as  protesting  at  once  against 
the  opposite  errors  of  Catholic  and  Agnostic  misbelief,  will  be 
maintained  intact: — 

With  regard  to  the  future  policy  and  principles  of  the  Becnrd  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  thiit  we  shall  not  consciously  deviate  by  one  hair"s 
breadth  "from  the  old  lines  of  sound  Protestant  Evangelical  Churchmanship 
upon  which  we  have  so  long  travelled.  The  dangers  of  the  da}'  in  which 
wc  live  render  it  more  than  ever  necessary  to  adhere  to  clear  and  dogmatic 
statements  as  to  the  great  truths  of  tlie  Gospel. 

But,  while  the  afl'airs  of  the  Church  of  England  will  always 
claim  the  tirst  place  in  its  columns,  it  will  also  take  care  to  keep 
its  readers  properly  posted  in  "  what  goes  on  in  other  Christian 
Churches,  at  home  and  abroad" — meaning,  we  presume,  Pro- 
testant Churches — and  this  department  of  the  paper  is  in  future 
to  be  enlarged.  In  short,  as  we  observed  before,  the  Record  will 
aspire  to  become  for  its  own  section  of  the  Church  of  England 
■very  much  what  the  Guaj-dian  has  for  the  last  thirty  years  been 
to  another.  "Whether  it  will  be  equally  successful  remains  to  be 
eeen.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  the  supply  of  secular  news, 
Jiitherto  provided  on  alternate  days  of  the  week,  but  which  will 
under  the  new  arrangement  be  discontinued  or  largely  diminished, 
the  paper  has  held  its  own  very  respectably,  and  indeed  to  out- 
siders this  may  probably  have  appeared  its  chief  merit.  But  the 
faithful  were  of  course  seeking  for  nutriment  of  a  dill'erent  kind, 
and  may  be  glad  to  know  that  they  will  henceforth  tiud  ampler 
provision  for  their  needs. 

We  are  not  going  to  hazard  any  predictions  as  to  the  future 
sticcess  of  the  undertaking,  but  two  grounds  of  hesitation  occur  to 
us,  to  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  writer  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  refer.  In  the  first  place,  while  we  are  very  far  from 
desiring  to  impeach  the  pure  and  unsullied  Protestantism  of  our 
estimable  contemporary,  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  a  comparison 
between  the  Record  of  to-day  and  the  numbers  which  appeared, 
say  thirty  or  forty,  or  even  tweuty,  years  ago,  would  betray  a 
marked  and  what  to  many  must  appear  a  benedcial  change  of 
tone.  Thus,  to  take  but  one  e.xample,  simply  because  it  happens 
to  be  the  first  to  come  to  hand,  we  fand  in  last  Monday's 
number  an  elaborate  paper  on  "  Ash  Wednesday,"  which 
opens  with  the  statement  that  "  in  the  Christian  life" — 
meaning  apparently  the  Christian  Year — "  revolving  seasons 
are  a  school  of  admonition,"  and,  "  as  such,  they  boast  ancient 
and  hallowed  date,  and  their  pious  use  secures  unfailing  proht." 
And  "  hence  our  enlightened  Church,  so  zealous  for  her  children's 
good,  adopts  the  rule  '  of  recurring  fast  and  festival,  and  "  it  is 
high  wisdom  devoutly  to  comply."  And  then  follows  a  long  and 
edifying  discourse  on  the  due  observance  of  Lent,  whereby  "  we 
are  privileged  to  feel  that  this  season  of  penitence  and  shame  is 
sweetly  redolent  of  heavenly  consolation."  And  why  not  ?  perhaps 
our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  ask.  Well,  we  have  nothing 
to  say  against  it,  onlj'  we  cannot  help  fancying  that  the  Record  in 
the  days  of  its  ardent  youth  was  not  quite  so  keenly  alive  to  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  a  devout  observance  of  "the  revolving 
seasons  "of  the  Church  Calendar  ;  and  we  are  even  tempted  to 
suspect  that  any  reference  to  the  subject  at  that  time  would  pro- 
bably have  bten  directed  to  pointing  out  that  "our  enlightened 


Church"  had  shown  less  than  her  wonted  enlightenment  in 
adopting,  from  the  benighted  use  of  Popish  ages,  "  the  rule  " 
of  Lenten  observance.  It  may  be  replied  indeed  that  111 
this  respect  the  Record  does  but  keep  pace  with  the  advance— or 
retrogression,  as  some  may  deem  it — -of  the  party  it  represents ; 
and  it  is  certainly  quite  true  that  a  ritual  may  be  witnessed  now 
in  churches  of  the  true  blue  Evangelical  standard,  for  which  the 
embryo  "  Ritualists  "  of  twenty  years  ago  would  have  been  iu 
danger  of  incurring  prosecution.  Still  it  is,  one  may  say,  the  very 
raison  d'etre  of  a  party  organ  to  be  in  extremes,  and  if  the  party 
and  its  organ  have  grown  more  moderate  together,  so  much  tho 
worse  for  the  organ  from  a  controversial  and  commercial  point  of 
view.  It  will  have  gained  at  once  in  dulness  and  in  decorum, 
and  the  popularity  of  certain  "  society  "  journals  does  not  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  a  growth  in  Christian  charity  can  be  re- 
garded in  such  cases  as  a  condition  of  success.  Moreover  the 
Record,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  has  for  the  last  few  years  had  a 
rival  in  the  field,  which  has  laboured  hard — aided  by  the  distin- 
guished services  of  Mirtin  Tupper,  philosopher  and  poet— to  usurp 
the  place  it  has  abandoned.  We  cannot  ourselves  profess  to  have 
any  very  extensive  or  intimate  acquaintance  with  tho  Rock,  but 
stray  numbers  have  occasionally  found  their  way  into  our  hands,  and 
have  left  on  our  minds  an  impression,  which  the  Record  no  longer 
creates,  of  mingled  perplexity  and  amusement.  W^e  have  even 
heard  profane  persons  speak  of  taking  it  in  instead  of  Punch,  and 
its  circulation  is  reported  by  no  means  to  depend  exclusively  on 
the  support  of  its  own  partisans.  How  its  career  is  regarded  by 
the  Record  it  is  not  for  us  to  surmise  ;  but  there  is  an  old  proverb 
about  two  kings  of  Brentford,  and  we  greatly  fear  that  between 
the  Rock  and  the  Record  there  is  a  community  neither  of  interest 
nor  of  love.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  shall  look  with  some  curiosity 
to  the  results  of  the  new  experiment.  A  weekly  newspaper  offers 
larger  scope  than  one  published  every  other  day  for  solid  matter, 
and  less  for  the  scrappy  style  of  composition  or  compilation  which 
has  hitherto  been  conspicuous  in  the  Record.  And  somehow  the 
more  solid  and  thoughtful  members  of  the  party  have  shown  of 
late  years  a  persistent  tendency  to  gravitate  towards  ether  systems 
of  belief. 


THE  TPJCKS  OF  THE  "GREEKS." 

PEOPLE  interested  in  tricks  at  cards— by  which  we  do  not 
mean  "  amusing  physical  experiments,'  as  we  have  seen  the 
French  phrase  for  conjuring  tricks  translated,  but  tricks  in  the 
worse  sense  of  the  word — -may  with  advantage  turn  to  "  Professor 
HoH'mann's"  translation, as  he  modestly  calls  it, of  Robert-Houdin's 
Les  Trickeries  dea  Grecs,  which  was  published  not  very  longago  under 
the  title  of  Card-Sharping  Exposed  (lioutledge).  Iloudin's  book 
was  first  published  in  1861,  and  two  years  later  an  English  trans- 
lation, since  out  of  print,  was  brought  out.  Professor  IIolFuiana 
has  done  more  than  make  a  faithful  translation  of  Robert-Houdin  ; 
he  has  brought  down  the  work  to  the  present  date  by  means  of  con- 
sulting various  subsequent  works,  chief  amongst  which  are  M. 
Cavaille'a  Ftiouteries  du,  Jcu,  and  M.  Alfred  de  Caston's  Les 
Tricheurs.  The  preface  in  which  Professor  lloti'mann  sets  forth 
these  facts  is  not  perhaps  the  least  valuable  part  of  his  own  share  in 
the  work.  lie  says  in  this  that  some  of  the  feats  described  iu 
the  pages  of  the  volume  might  well  seem  incredible  to  those  who 
had  had  no  personal  experience  in  the  matter.  lie  himself,  however, 
has  sometimes,  when  these  leats  have  been  deliberately  performed 
in  his  presence,  been  tempted  to  ask  "  whether  they  have  really 
been  executed  at  all,  or  whether  the  professor  has  not  this  time 
played  fair,  and  won  by  some  happy  accident."  If,  he  goes  on 
pertinently  to  ask,  this  is  the  etlect  produced  upon  a  person 
familiar  with  every  general  form  of  card-coujuring,  and  prepared 
for  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  precise  trick  is  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, what  chance  has  the  avei  age  card-jilayer  of  detecting  unfair 
play  at  the  bauds  of  a  practised  card-sharper  ?  This  is  a 
question  which  bears  upon  what  we  had  to  say  last  week 
of  the  ease  with  whicli  the  average  man  can  be  duped  by 
any  one  who  has  a  moderate  share  of  intelligence  and  who  is 
prepared  to  take  a  moderate  amount  of  truiible;  and  the  fact 
stated  by  Professor  lloti'mann  more  than  suHiciently  explains  the 
success  of  the  clumsy  enough  tricks  which  are  constantly  em- 
ployed against  their  dupes  by  the  professors  of  various  forms  of 
"  mysticism."  In  this  matter  Robert-iloudin  himself  was  more  san- 
guine than  is  his  latest  translator  and  editor.  He  took  for  the  motto 
of  his  volume  Montesquieu's  maxim,  "  Eclairez  les  dupes,  et  il  u'y 
aura  plus  de  Iripons.''  On  this  the  editor  observes  justly  enough 
that  the  expectation  here  inferred  is  hardly  likely  to  be  gratitiud, 
that  the  honest  man  will  never  be  a  match  fur  the  rogue,  and 
that,  so  far  as  card-playing  is  concerned,  the  true  moral  of 
Iloudin's  work  should  rather  be  found  iu  some  such  expression  as 
"Never  play  at  auy  game  whatever  for  stakes  large  enough  to 
tempt  any  one  to  unfair  play."  On  the  lace  of  it  this  may  strike 
the  general  reader  as  a  somewhat  cynic  il  view  to  e.xpress,  or  he 
may  be  inclined  to  describe  it  at  best  in  Pepys's  words  as  "  a 
devilish  saying,  but  true";  but  it  may  be  tolerably  well  sup- 
ported by  remembrance  of  the  hardly  doubted  lact  in  connexion 
with  one  of  the  very  few  existing  pubiic  tables,  that  the  heaviest 
losses,  the  only  disputes  as  to  fair  or  unfair  play,  and  the  most 
horrible  cases  of  ruin,  are  to  be  found,  not  round  the  public  table, 
but  at  the  private  tables  which  are  to  be  discovered  by  those  who 
seek  them  nut  far  off.  Iu  referring  to  this  fact  we  do  not,  of  course, 
intend  to  make  a  defence  of  the  tables  ;  bu',  on  the  assuuiptiuu 
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that  Lever's  Jew  in  Davenport  Dunn  was  iijj::lit  when  he  said 
that  gambling'  was  one  of  the  things  which  men  woukl  do  as  long 
as  the  world  went  on,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  still  more 
strongly  the  force  of  what  Professor  Hoffmann  advances.  "  Where- 
ever,"  he  says,  "  the  stakes  are  of  such  an  amount  as  to  constitute 
substantial  gain  or  loss  to  any  of  the  players,  the  risk  of  unfair  play 
begins.  .  .  .  The  most  exclusive  of  clubs,  the  most  watchful 
of  committees,  will  never  succeed  in  keeping  out  tlie  Grecian 
element  so  long  as  the  temptation  exists  in  the  form  of  high 
stakes.  Granted  that  the  great  majority  among  the  classes  where 
high  play  prevails  would  play  as  honourably  for  thousands  as  for 
si.xpences.  So  much  the  better  for  the  Greek.  The  less  fear  of 
bis  market  being  spoiled  by  competition."  This,  as  a  general  rule — 
of  course  there  may  be  exceptions — is  hardly  contestable ;  and  no 
doubt  many  of  our  readers  will  remember  cases  within  their  own 
personal  experience  which  will  confirm  the  "  Professor's  "  conclu- 
sion. Whether  he,  on  his  part,  is  not  too  sanguine  in  thinking 
that  retribution,  sooner  or  later,  always  overtakes  the  skilful 
"  Greek  "  is  perhaps  an  open  question.  Indeed,  the  curious  history 
which  Houdiu  gives  of  "  Raymond,"  the  gambler,  is  a  case  in  point, 
although  it  is  true  that  he  is  represented  as  having  taken  to  honest 
courses  at  the  right  moment. 

Just  before  the  history  of  Raymond  is  given  Houdin  tells  two 
other  stories,  which  are,  iu  their  waj'',  amusing  and  instructive. 
One  relates  to  his  detection  of  a  "  Greek  ''  who  had  managed  to 
make  his  way  into  a  subscription  ball  during  the  Carnival  of  183: 
without  being  challenged  or  detected,  lie  was  extremely  skilful, 
and  probably  few  people  besides  Houdin,  who  was  there  as  a  mere 
idler,  could  have  found  him  out.  When  the  brilliant  conjuror 
had  satisfied  himself  that  foul  play  was  being  employed  he  gave 
information  to  a  friend  of  his,  Brissard,  who  was  one  of  the 
stewards,  and  who  proceeded  to  ask  the  Greek  for  his  credentials. 
The  Greek  staggered  both  Brissurd  and  Houdin  by  the  aplomb 
and  courtesy  of  his  reply,  under  cover  of  which  he  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  to  look,  as  he  said,  for  his  introducer.  Sud- 
denly he  made  a  dive  into  the  throng  and  disappeared.  "  I  h  ive 
an  idea,  I'll  catch  him  yet,"  said  Brissard.  "  He  was  bare-headud, 
and  he  has  not  had  time  to  get  his  hat.  The  address  of  the  hatter 
may  give  a  clue  for  the  police.  Madam," he  continued,  addressing 
the  woman  in  charge  of  the  guests'  hats  and  cloaks,  "  has  a  gentle- 
man with  a  large  moustache  just  been  here  to  get  his  hat?" 
Being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  begged  her  to  detain  the  un- 
claimed hat,  and  then  went  on  to  question  the  porter,  who  informed 
him  that  such  a  person  had  just  gone  out  bare-headed,  and  when 
a  few  paces  from  the  door  had  pulled  a  Gibus  hat  from  under 
his  cloak  and  put  it  on.  The  other  story  dates  and  localizes  the 
familiar  legend  of  the  man  with  the  stabbed  hand,  which  has  of 
late  years  been  referred  to  a  transaction  between  certain  American 
"sportsmen."  About  1765,  as  Houdin  told  the  story,  a  Spaniard 
named  Lorenzo  lost  in  a  club  at  Bordeaux  the  greater  part 
of  an  immense  fortune  in  an  evening.  He  went  on,  as  gamblers 
will,  throwing  good  money  after  bad,  until  it  suddenly  struck 
him  that  he  was  probably  being  "  done."  He  felt  a  conviction 
that  the  cards  on  the  table  were  biscaute — that  is,  bevelled  or 
clipped.  "  Lorenzo  drew  from  his  breast  a  keeL-edged  stiletto, 
and,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  adveisary  offered  the  pack  to 
him  to  cui,  he,  by  a  sudden  blow,  pinned  to  the  table  both  the 
cards  and  the  hand  which  offered  them.  '  It  turned  out  that  his 
suspicion  was  well-founded,  and  "  this  cruel,  but  well-deserved 
punishment,  was  followed  by  a  complete  restitution  of  the  swindler's 
ill-gotten  gains.'' 

The  history  of  Raymond — which  may  be  a  little  embellished," 
especially  as  regards  Raymond's  turning  out  to  have  been  the 
executor  of  the  hat-trick  just  referred  10 — is  interesting  as  a 
detailed  account,  studied  evidently  from  lile,  of  the  downward 
descent  from  gambling  to  card-sharping.  Its  earlier  stages  we 
may  here  pass  over,  coming  to  the  time  when  Raymond  with  two 
associates  having  started  "  a  private  hell,"  there  arose  a  quarrel 
which  led  to  Raymond  and  Andreas  diverging  to  what  may  be  called 
a  tour  through  the  provinces.  Raymond  iu  this  figured  as 
a  man  of  birth  and  station,  being  careful  not  to  pass  him- 
self off  as  a  Russian  prince  or  an  Englishman,  •'  for  both 
these  characters  have  been  so  often  assumed  by  swindlers  that 
bis  so  doing  alone  would  raise  suspicion."  He  arrives  first  at 
various  first-rate  hotels,  and  his  associate  following  him,  they  pre- 
tend to  scrape  together  acquaintance  by  chance,  and  then  by  means 
of  a  secret  code  fleece  their  victims  at  their  will.  There  are  various 
stories  of  the  tricks  played  by  Raymond  and  his  associate  Andreas 
iu  this  and  in  other  ways,  from  which  we  may  select  one  for 
repetition.  When  at  Lyons  they  heard  of  a  certain  Be'roli  who 
had  a  great  fancy  for  precious  stones,  and  who  belonged  to  one  of 
the  play-clubs  of  the  town.  Raymond,  under  Audreas's  instruc- 
tions, gained  a  footing  at  Beroli's  club,  and  presently  introduced 
Andreas,  on  whose  hnger  Beroli  soon  observed  a  fine  diamond 
ring.  This  he  watched  with  greedy  eyes  from  day  to  day,  until  at 
length  he  could  contain  the  expression  of  his  admiration  no  longer. 
Andreas  then  explained  to  him  that  he  felt  bound  to  tell  him  that 
"  You  are  not  a  very  good  j  udge,  for  this  superb  diamond  which  has 
dazzled  you  so  much  is  only  paste."  The  assertion  was  questioned 
and  repeated  until  Beroli,  taking  the  stone  into  his  own  hands, 
reiterated  his  conviction  that  it  was  a  fine  diamond.  "  'Very  good, 
I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Andreas  with  seeming  indillerence  ; 
"  let  nie  see,  I  think  it  is  your  deal."  At  the  end  of  the  game 
Beroli  offered  to  buy  the  ring,  and  Andreas  replied  that 
he  could  hardly  be  tempted  even  by  an  extravagant  price 
to  part  with  the  "  paste  ring,''  which  bed  been  in  his  family 


for  ever  so  many  years.  Finally  Beroli  persuaded  Andreas  to  lend 
him  the  ring,  that  he  might  show  it  to  a  jeweller  and  see  if  his 
opinion  was  not  correct.  The  jeweller  at  once  pronounced  the 
stone  to  be  worth  twelve  thousand  francs,  and  Beroli,  who  prided 
himself  on  "  doing  "  others  in  his  jewel  transactions,  bought  it, 
after  much  trouble,  from  Andreas  for  ten  thousand  francs.  Then 
he  went  in  triumph  to  the  jeweller,  who  at  once  said,  "  Holloa  ! 
this  is  not  a  diamond  ;  this  is  paste."  In  the  sequel  the  biter  was 
bit  by  means  of  a  curiously  daring  and  ingenious  device  on  the 
part  of  BtSroli,  who  after  all  was  perhaps  as  much  of  a  biter  as 
either  Andreas  or  Raymond.  To  make  up  for  this,  Raymond  and 
his  associates  soon  afterwards  played  a  yet  more  ingenious  and  far- 
more  infamous  trick  upon  a  young  man,  whom  they  succeeded  in 
nearly  ruining  by  leading  him  on  to  believe  that  he  was  admitted 
as  an  accomplice  in  their  miserable  schemes,  and  then  turning 
loose  on  him  a  hitherto  unseen  confederate  to  denoimce  him  as  a 
detected  swindler  and  threaten  him  with  every  kind  of  penalty. 
Raymond,  as  we  have  said,  became  in  the  end,  according  to  Houdin,, 
an  honest  person,  having  succeeded  to  a  comfortable  legacy  which 
he  cannot  be  said  to  have  deserved. 

It  is  pleasing  to  turn  from  such  histories  as  these  to  the  story 
which  Professor  Hoffmann  quotes  from  M.  de  Gaston's  Le& 
Tricheurs,  of  how  Gaston  discomfited  a  professional  sharper  oner 
day  at  Brussels.  He  was  waiting  somev?hat  impatiently  for  a 
friend  of  his  (M.  Delaunoy,  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Professor 
Ilofi'mann  calls  him,  but  it  should  obviously  be  M.  Delannoy)  at  a 
caf6,  when  a  stranger  lounged  in  and  presently  proposed  a  game  of 
picquet,  a  hundred  and  fifty  up,  for  a  cup  of  cofi'ee.  "  I  lost  the 
game,"  M.  de  Gaston  writes.  "  My  opponent  offered  me  my 
revenge.  We  then  played  for  our  luncheon  and  a  bottle  of 
Bordeaux  which  we  had  consumed  in  common,  amounting  only 
to  some  five  or  six  francs."  It  was  accident  then  rather 
than  the  amount  of  the  stake  which  led  M.  de  Gaston 
to  watch  his  opponent  and  discover  that  he  was  play- 
ing unf'airl3^  This  was  how  he  did  it.  "  In  shuffling, 
he  left  the  four  •  aces  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack.  When 
I  had  cut  he  coolly  replaced  the  top  half  of  the  pack  upon 
the  other,  so  that  he  might  very  well  have  spared  me  the  trouble 
of  cutting  at  all.  Then  he  proceeded  to  deal";  and  M.  de  Gaston 
tabulates  carefully  the  manner  of  his  dealing,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  he  dealt  twelve  cards  to  Gaston  and  only  eleven  to  him- 
self. "  He  then  separated  the  nine  cards  remaining  into  two 
portions,  the  first  of  five  cards,  the  second  of  four ;  but  thia 
latter  gave  him  a  quatorze  of  aces."  This  compelled  his  adversary's 
admiration,  but  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  going  a  little  too  far ;  so, 
in  taking  up  his  own  cards,  he  managed  to  give  himself  the  four 
aces.  When  the  stranger  took  up  his  hand  he  was  so  astonished 
that  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  actually  exclaimed"  '  What  is- 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  You  have  robbed  me,  sir.  Where  are  mj/ 
aces  ? '  'In  my  own  hand,  sir.  My  name  is  Alfred  de  Gaston, 
and  I  give  my  first  magical  performance  to-morrow  at  the  Salle 
I'liilhannoniqne.'  My  friend  seized  his  hat  and  fled.  I  am 
bound,  as  a  faithful  chronicler,  to  add  that  in  the  htirry  of  his- 
flight  he  quite  forgot  to  pay  for  his  refreshment."  This  pleasing 
story  is  followed  by  some  technical  explanations  of  various- 
"  dodges,"  which  are  of  special  interest  to  the  e.xpert  in  card 
tricks.  On  this  side  of  the  book,  in  one  way  the  most  valuable, 
we  have  not  now  dwelt ;  but  occasion  may  arise  in  the  future  for 
our  having  something  to  saj'  of  it. 


THE  ELECTRIC  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

E  are  glad  to  say  that  since  we  last  wrote  good  progress- 
has  been  made  with  this  Exhibition,  and  that  now  most  of 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  are  in  their  places,  while  work  is 
still  actively  going  on.  We  may  then  say  that  our  hopes  that  this 
display  would  be  a  success  have  been  realized  ;  and  the  number  of 
visitors  clearly  shows  that  the  subject  is  still  a  matter  of  public 
interest.  In  the  course  of  the  last  fortnight  those  in  charge  of 
the  Lane-Fox  and  Edisnn  incandescent  lights  have  done  their 
best  to  falsify  our  verdict  on  them— both  systems  are  now  giving 
far  more  light  than  we  have  ever  before  seen  from  them.  The 
Brush  Company  have  arranged  one  of  the  Laue-Fox  lights  iu  a 
small  cage  of  cut-glass  drops  and  placed  it  amongst  the  fronds  of 
a  tree-fern  or  some  similar  plant  with  the  happiest  effect.  The 
British  Electric  Light  Company  are  exhibiting  a  form  of  incan- 
descent lamp  devised  and  perfected  by  their  electricians.  As  the 
officials  of  the  Company  keep  the  method  of  manufacturing 
the  carbon  a  secret,  it  is  difficult  to  criticize  the  lamp ;  it,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  simple  in  construction,  which  ought  to  imply 
a  moderate  price  per  lamp,  and  gives  a  very  good  light.  As  yet 
the  Swan  light  is  not  ready  for  exhibition,  but  the  arrangements 
are  being  rapidly  pushed  on,  and  before  many  days  are  over 
the  rooms  formerly  used  for  the  Victoria  Cross  Picture  Gallery 
will  be  lighted  by  this  system.  The  Entertainment  Court  is- 
now  opened  to  the  public,  but  only  late  in  the  evening,, 
when  the  brilliant  display  of  light  and  the  popularity  of 
Mr.  Edison's  name  attract  such  crowds  that  it  is  difficult  to 
examine  the  smaller  exhibits.  The  great  chandelier  designed  and 
manufiictured  by  Messrs.  Verity,  which  has  attracted  so  much, 
attention  and  received  so  much  praise,  does  not  strike  us  as  a 
really  beautiful  object.  In  design  it  represents  a  basket  of 
flowers  ;  but  it  is  so  conventionally  treated  that  the  basket  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  h%ge  mass  of  foliage  and  blossoms  wMcll 
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it  is  supposed  to  support.  How  the  thiDg;  •would  look  hung  tigt 
I  up  in  a  large  hall  we  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but,  as  it  is,  it 
produces  the  effect  of  a  vast  crag  of  bright  brass,  made  only  the 
more  tawdry  by  being  brilliantly  illuminated.  In  this  part  of  his 
'  exhibit  Mr.  Edison  shows  the  applicability  of  the  incandescent 
system  to  domestic  purposes  by  arranging  his  lamps  on  brackets  and 
stands  such  as  could  be  used-  in  living  rooms,  each  fitted  with  a 
switch  arranged  like  a  gas-tap,  so  that  visitors  can  turn  the  light 
on  and  oft',  which  they  do  to  their  great  satisfaction  and  joy. 
"With  that  talent  for  advertising  and  display  which  is  so  strong  in 
the  American  nation,  most  of  these  brackets  are  arranged  in  front 
■of  ornamental  mirrors,  so  as  to  enhance  the  illuminating  power  of 
the  lamps.  We  continue  to  give  prominence  to  the  subject 
of  incandescent  lighting,  not  only  because  in  its  present 
form  it  is  the  latest  development  of  practical  electrical  art,  but 
also  because  it  is  the  development  which  is  most  likely 
to  add  considerably  to  our  comfort.  Of  course  these  lamps 
do  give  out  heat,  and  if  enough  of  them  are  used  to  give  a 
brilliant  illumination  of  any  space,  tlie  heat  developed  will  be  con- 
siderable, but  will  be  far  less  than  the  heat  given  out  by  any  other 
.source  of  light  of  the  same  power  ;  whilst  with  the  incandescent 
electric  light  there  are  absolutely  no  products  of  combustion — 
an  advantage  which  this  system  alone  possesses— as  even  the  arc 
electric  light,  as  usually  arranged,  gives  otf  carbonic  anhydride, 
generally  called  carbonic  acid,  and  very  likely  also  the  lower  oxide 
-of  carbon,  which  is  even  a  more  deadly  poison  than  the  other, 
together  with  some  nitrogen  compounds,  which  are  by  no  means  to 
be  desired  as  part  of  the  air  to  be  breathed  by  human  beings.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  if  a  room  were  lighted  by  in- 
candescent lamps,  it  would  bear  to  be  crowded  with  even  twice 
its  usual  complement  of  people,  and  after  many  hours  would  be 
fresher  and  more  comfortable  than  it  had  been  even  when  lighted 
with  candles. 

It  would  be  premature  to  give  any  detailed  criticism  of  the 
arc  lights  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  W  ^  shall  therefore 
only  for  the  present  notice  one  lamp — the  Pilsen  Arc  lamp,  which 
ia  shown  in  the  Handel  Orchestra.  This  apparatus  represents  a 
new  departure  in  mechanism  for  regulating  arc  lights,  and 
one  which  has  many  theoretical  advantages.  IIow  far  the 
present  form  is  valuable  in  practice  it  is  ditiicult  to  determine. 
At  times  these  lights  will  burn  for  a  long  time  as  steadily  and 
well  as  any  oil  lamp,  whilst  at  others  they  are  as  irregular  in  their 
action  as  any  other  form  of  arc  light.  It  may  be  that  the  faulty 
performance  is  due  to  imperfect  adjustment,  and  this  seems  most 
likely ;  for  if  a  lamp  can  ever  give  such  excellent  results  as  the 
Pilsen  lamp  occasionally  does,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  system 
is  good,  and  only  requires  some  variation  in  details  to  give  a 
uniformly  good  and  steady  light.  The  great  novelty  in  the  con- 
struction is  that,  whereas  in  the  older  tyjies  of  arc  lamps  the 
carbons  are  moved  forward  as  they  bum  by  some  mechanical 
power  which  is  checked  by  the  current,  in  the  Pilsen  lamp  the 
carbons,  though  free  to  move,  are  balanced  so  as  normally  to 
remain  at  rest,  but  are  moved  forward  by  the  action  of  the  current 
exactly  at  the  rate  at  which  they  are  consumed.  This  is  effected 
by  an  ingenious  application  of  a  very  curious  scientific  fact.  It  is 
well  known  that,  if  a  current  of  electricity  be  made  to  circulate  in 
a  hollow  cylindrical  coil  of  wire,  which  is  called  a  solenoid,  this 
€oil  has  a  tendency  to  suck  as  it  were  a  bar  of  iron  into  itself;  if 
two  such  coils  be  arranged  so  as  to  oppose  each  other,  and  a  bar  of 
iron  passes  through  them  both,  it  has  a  position  of  rest,  when  the 
efiect  of  both  coils  is  equal ;  if  moved  from  this  position,  it 
returns  to  it.  But  this  is  not  the  case  if  the  bar  of  iron 
be  made  spindle-shaped— that  is,  in  the  form  of  the  "  cat "  so 
freely  used  in  London  streets  in  the  game  of  tip-cat— in  this 
case,  if  the  two  solenoids  be  of  equal  power,  the  bar  can  be 
moved  into  any  position,  and  will  remain  there ;  but  should  one 
solenoid  be  more  powerful  than  the  other,  the  bar  is  drawn 
further  into  the  more  powerful  coil.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
fact,  the  inventors  of  the  Pilsen  lamp  attach  (in  the  ordinary  form 
of  lamp)  one  of  the  carbon  rods  to  such  a  spindle-shaped  iron  bar, 
and  carefully  counterweight  it ;  the  bar  is  surrounded  by  two  coils, 
one  of  large  wire  and  hence  of  low  resistance  iu  the  >:uain  circuit 
of  the  current  which  passes  through  the  carbon,  the  other  of  fine 
wire  and  hence  of  high  resistance  in  a  shunt  or  derived  circuit.  The 
high  resistance  of  this  coil  only  allows  a  very  small  part  of  the 
current  to  pass  through  it,  but  being  of  many  turns  of  wire  can, 
under  proper  circumstances,  balance  the  efiect  of  the  other  coil. 
"When  the  current  is  first  put  on,  if  the  carbons  be  not  touching, 
no  current  passes  through  the  first  coil,  but  a  strong  one  througla 
the  second ;  this  draws  down  the  movable  carbon  until  it  touches 
the  other,  when  the  upper  coil,  receiving  a  strong  current,  draws 
the  bar  and  movable  carbon  up  again,  until  the  arc  is  of  the  right 
length,  when  the  two  solenoids  balance  each  other,  and  there  is  no 
tendency  for  the  bar  to  move.  As  the  carbons  burn  away,  the  arc 
len;ithens,andthusincreasestheresistanceinthemain  circuit,  dimin- 
ishing the  current  in  the  upper  solenoid,  and  increasing  that  in  the 
lower  and  so  moving  the  carbon  forward  again.  It  is  curious  to  find 
in  the  name  of  this  lamp  the  disadvantage  of  being  an  Austrian  • 
the  regulator  was  invented  by  two  Austrian  engineers ;  but  their 
names  were  so  unpronounceable,  that  they  had'  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  attaching  them  to  their  lamp,  and  called  it  after  the  beer- 
famous  town  where  their  experiments  were  made.  These  •li"hts 
are  exhibited  by  .Messrs.  Rowatt  and  Fyfe,  and  are  supplied  with 
the  current  from  a  Schuckert  dynamo-machine,  which  appears  to 
be  a  very  good  form  ;  it  is  of  the  ring  armature  type,  and  although 
It  works  against  a  rather  high  resistance,  and  produces  a  large 


current,  keeps  very  cool  and  shows  hardly  any  sparking  at  the 
commutators. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  even  before  discussing  the  arc  light  and  the 
dynamos,  which  produce  them  in  detail,  that  all  the  systems  are 
burning  much  more  steadily  than  they  did  when  we  saw  them  at 
Paris,  and  that  there  is  also  far  less  sparking  from  the  dynamos 
than  when  they  were  running  at  the  Palais  de  ITndustrie. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  managers  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  to  make  this  exhibition  of  real  sound  value.  They  have 
now  arranged  for  a  series  of  lectures  by  Professor  Sylvanus  P. 
Thompson  on  electricity,  and  its  applications  generally,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  lectures  on  the  difierent  systems  of  lighting  in  detail, 
to  be  delivered  by  the  electricians  of  the  various  Companies,  and 
these  are  to  be  supplemented  by  periodical  demonstrations  of  the 
most  important  exhibits,  to  be  given  at  fixed  times  during  the 
day.  The  times  of  the  demonstrations  are  to  be  advertised  iu 
the  daily  programme.  The  lectures  are  to  be  given  on  "Wednesday 
evenings  at  eight  o'clock,  and  were  commenced  on  the  22nd  inst. 
by  Professor  Sylvanus  Thompson's  first  lecture  on  the  electric 
current.  This  was  very  well  delivered,  and  Professor  Thompson 
showed  that  he  had  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  high-class 
popular  lecturer— a  dramatic  style,  a  clear  and  audible  delivery, 
and  rapidity  and  dexterity  as  an  experimenter.  The  lecture  was 
planned  on  very  sound  scientific  lines,  the  only  fault  being  that 
the  necessity  of  covering  much  ground,  and  introducing  pictures 
and  startling  experiments,  obliged  the  lecturer  to  make  very  wide 
gaps  in  his  chain  of  reasoning,  which  only  fairly  good  electricians 
and  physicists  could  fill  up.  However,  a  very  large  audience 
seemed  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  lecture.  The  defects  which 
we  have  hinted  at  were  unavoidable  from  the  circumstances, 
and  we  must  really  feel  glad  that  so  much  sound  scientific  feel- 
ing was  shown  in  so  very  popular  a  lecture.  But  we  fear  that 
we  cannot  leave  Professor  iSylvanus  P.  Thompson  without  ex- 
pressing our  regret  at  his  introducing  into  so  generally  sound  a 
lecture  an  expression  which  sounds  absurd,  and  one  speculation 
which  would  make  any  other  physicist  tremble  from  its  boldness. 
Professor  Thompson,  in  the  first  place,  repealed  what  he  said  in 
the  lecture  delivered  by  him  some  little  time  ago,  that  be  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  electricity  would  supersede  steam. 
This  would  mislead  a  popular  audience.  A  physicist  would  know 
that  what  the  lecturer  meant  to  say  was  that  he  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when,  by  the  intervention  of  electricity,  water  power 
would  be  largely  used,  and  when,  instead  of  the  modern  wasteful 
plan  of  every  small  workshop  having  its  ,own  engine,  steam  power 
will  be  given  by  large  economical  engines  at  central  stations, 
transmitting  its  power  to  the  surrounding  factories  and  workshops 
by  means  of  electricity. 

The  more  astonishing  piece  of  indiscretion  to  which  we  refer 
was  Professor  S.  P.  Thompson's  own  private  theory  of  elec- 
tricity. He  began  well;  he  said  that  the  "  two-fluid "  theory 
would  not  do ;  he  said  that  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  might  have 
given  us  a  true  theory  of  electricity  had  he  lived ;  he  referred  to 
Maxwell's  theories  of  strain  of  luminiferous  ether  in  the  magnetic 
field, but  he  went  on  to  say  that  he — Professor  Sylvanus  Thompson — 
went  further  than  Clerk  Maxwell,  and  looked  upon  a  positive 
charge  as  a  condensation  of  ether;  on  a  negative  charge  as  a 
rarefaction  of  ether,  and  on  an  electric  current  as  a  flow  of  ether. 
We  dare  not  say  that  Professor  Thompson  is  wrong,  because  we  do 
not  profess  to  know  what  a  charge  is  or  what  a  current  is,  and 
therefore  cannot  say  with  certainty  what  it  is  not :  but  we  fear 
that  this  expression  of  opinion  will  send  a  shudder  through  the 
frames  of  most  physicists  who  may  hear  of  it. 

Such  a  speculation  in  an  ordmary  popular  lecture  we  could 
afl'ord  to  pass  over.  But  when  made  iu  a  lecture  of  such  great 
merit  as  th-at  lately  delivered  by  Professor  Thompson,  it  becomes 
of  serious  importance,  and  we  cannot  pass  it  over  without  entering 
our  protest  against  it. 


JUMBO. 

MR.  BARNUM,  the  Great  American  Showman,  has  relin- 
quished the  Mermaid,  Woolly  Horse,  and  Tom  Thumb 
business  for  the  more  legitimate  attractions  of  the  Menagerie  ;  and 
his  agents  are  now  scouring  Iilurope  in  order  to  find  suitable 
specimens  for  his  collection.  The  contents  of  our  own  Zoological 
Gardens  they  pronounced  to  be  but  "  small  stuff,"  and  of  no  use 
to  them  ;  for  tliey  wanted  to  give  a  large  order — "  twenty  giraffes, 
or  thirty  ostriches,  or  a  big  lot  of  something."  The  attendants 
jokingly  pointed  to  Jumbo,  the  great  African  elephant,  and  asked  if 
the  visitors  "  thought  that  big  enough  "  ;  the  latter  regarded  the 
monster  attentively  and  departed.  After  visiting  the  menageries 
at  Paris,  Berlin,  Cologne,  and  Hamburg,  and  shipping  from 
the  latter  place  seven  girafi'es,  they  returned  to  the  States.  A 
fortnight  ago  a  telegram  came  from  Mr.  Barnum  to  Mr.  Bartlett, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park — What  is 
the  lowest  price  you  will  take  for  your  large  African  elephant?  "  The 
Council  of  the  Society  happened  to  be  sitting  when  the  message 
arrived ;  the  telegram  was  handed  to  the  Secretary,  Ur.  Sclater, 
to  be  placed  before  them  ;  after  a  little  discussion  the  answer  was 
despatched — "  2000/.,  to  be  paid  for  as  he  stands."  Last  week 
Mr.  Baruum's  agents  arrived,  paid  the  money,  and  began  to  make 
preparations  for  removing  their  purchase.  A  strong  box,  twelve 
feet  high,  fourteen  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  wide,  was  made,  and 
with  its  bolts,  bars,  and  otlier  strengthening  apparatus,  weighed 
upwards  of  four  tons.    To  this  contrivance  Jumbo  was  led  out ; 
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he  repiarded  it  with  suspicion  from  the  first,  but  he  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  climax  of  unkindness  was  reached  when  Scott, 
his  keeper,  assisted  in  placing  the  chains  round  his  feet  and  bod}', 
and  he  expressed  his  sense  of  injustice  by  dismal  bellowings,  in 
which  Alice,  his  faithful  female  companion,  feelingly  joined. 

Mr.  Barnum's  agent,  Mr.  Davis,  speaking  from  iiu  experience  of 
the  great  showman's  stud  of  twenty-one  elephants,  holds  that  the 
African  elephant  is  more  intelligent,  but  more  self-willed,  than  his 
Indian  congener,  and  cannot  be  coaxed  or  deceived  into  doing 
anything  which  he  dislikes.  This  character  Jumbo  fully  bore  out. 
When  they  got  his  front  feet  in  the  box,  he  simply  lay  down  flat 
with  his  hind  legs  stretched  out,  and  refused  to  stir  any  further. 
The  more  they  led  him  backwards  and  forwards  the  more  deter- 
mined grew  his  resolution  not  to  lend  himself  to  any  such  immoral 
proceedings  as  he  perceived  were  contemplated.  Tired  out  at 
length,  the  attendants  proposed  to  lead  him  back  to  his  accustomed 
stall,  and  to  this  he  cheerfully  assented.  As  the  Persian  Monarch, 
in  which  he  was  to  sail,  started  on  Sunday  morning,  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  so  another  method  had  to  be  tried.  At  daybreak 
lie  was  taken  out  of  the  Gardens,  the  plan  being  to  march  him 
-down  to  the  Millwall  Docks,  where,  it  was  hoped,  being  tired  with 
his  walk,  he  would  step  quietly  on  to  the  trolly,  and  so  be  easily 
shipped  on  board.  But  however  Mr.  Barnum's  agents  might  pro- 
pose, Jumbo  could  dispose ;  and  in  this  instance  he  was  still  more 
unwilling  than  on  the  previous  evening  to  lend  himself  to  the 
transaction.  As  soon  as  he  got  into  the  road,  he  saw  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  again  about  to  take  place  and  knelt  down  to 
await  the  issue.  The  elephants  inside  the  Gardens  were  also  tilled 
"with  misgivings,  and  bellowed  and  trumpeted  loudly.  Jumbo  re- 
sponding with  sympathetic  sounds.  At  length  he  had  to  be  led 
back  into  the  Gardens,  where,  with  an  unruffled  mien,  he  resumed 
his  wonted  occupation  of  carrying  little  children  on  his  back  and 
eating  buns. 

It  is  now  intended  to  place  the  large  box  in  which  he  is  to  be 
taken  to  the  docks  in  front  of  his  stable  door,  the  low  wheels  being 
sunk  in  the  ground,  and  both  ends  of  the  box  left  open,  so  that,  in 
passing  out  through  it  daily,  he  may  become  accustomed  to  its 
appearance.  Whether  he  will  be  taken  in  by  any  such  transparent 
device  remains  to  be  seen.  Jumbo  is  the  largest  specimen  of  the 
elephant  on  record,  being  fully  eleven  feet  in  height;  the  general 
height  is  seven  feet,  while  the  largest  animals  seldom  attain  to 
nine.  When  he  arrived  from  Paris  seventeen  years  ago  he  was 
a  wee  little  pachyderm,  not  more  than  four  feet  high  ;  but  he  has 
since  attained  the  height  of  over  eleven  feet,  and  weighs  a  little 
rmder  six  tons.  He  is  already  huger  in  his  proportions  than  the 
monster  which  Polyoenus  states  was  brought  by  Giesar  to  Britain 
in  54  B.C.,  and  territied  the  inhabitants  greatly,  and  he  is  pro- 
bably more  colossal  than  the  "  elephant  of  enormous  size  "  which  was 
presented  by  the  King  of  France  to  our  own  Henry  HI.  in  1258. 
As  a  rule,  an  elephant  is  a  gentle,  well-conducted,  and  good- 
natured  creature,  but  he  is  %'ery  sensitive  to  bad  treatment  or 
teasing.  Elephants  are  very  easily  tamed,  and  this  fact  seems  to 
liave  been  found  out  in  the  earliest  times.  The  Indians  were  the 
first  to  employ  them  in  war;  and  so  important  a  part  do  they  play 
in  the  early  history  of  Hindustan,  that  Sanscrit  has  over  a  hundred 
diH'erent  names  for  the  animal.  The  ancient  poets  of  India  re- 
garded the  elephant  as  the  symbol  of  wisdom  and  sympathy,  and 
Ganesha,  the  god  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  is  represented  in  the 
Indian  temples  with  an  elephant's  head.  The  wise  elephant  was 
also  an  incarnation  of  the  Buddha,  and  one  of  the  Jatakas,  or 
ancient  Buddhist  Birth-stories,  contains  an  anecdote  which 
singularly  confirms  modern  observation  of  the  capacity  of  the  beast 
for  forming  strong  attachments  and  clinging  to  old  associations. 
"  Long  ago,"  the  legend  says,  "  when  Brahmadatta  reigned  in 
Benares,  and  Bodisat  became  his  minister,  a  dog  used  to  frequent 
the  State  elephant's  stable  and  feed  upon  the  lumps  of  rice  which 
fell  where  he  had  fed.  He  soon  became  great  friends  with  the 
elephant,  and  used  to  eat  close  by  his  side.  At  last  neither  of 
them  was  happy  without  the  other ;  and  the  dog  used  to  amuse 
himself  by  catching  hold  of  the  elephant's  trunk  and  swinging  to 
aud  fro.  But  one  day  the  keeper  sold  the  dog  to  a  peasant,  and 
from  that  time  the  elephant,  missing  the  dog,  would  neither  eat  nor 
drink  nor  bathe.'' 

Amongst  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  the  elephant  is  never  found  ; 
but  the  Babylonian  aud  Assyrian  monuments  contain  many  re- 
presentations of  the  Asiatic  variety.  The  Book  of  the  Macc.tbees 
tells  us  that  "  to  every  elephant  they  appointed  a  thousand  men, 
armed  with  coats  of  mail,  and  five  hundred  horse  ;  and  upon  the  ele- 
phants were  strong  towers  of  wood."  Even  in  those  early  days  the 
intellect  of  the  animals  was  appealed  to,  aud  we  are  told  that  the 
elephants  in  the  army  of  Antiochus  were  provoked  to  fight  "  by 
showini»  them  the  blood  of  grapes  aud  mulberries."  Ivory 
(elephas)  was  an  article  of  commerce  amongst  the  ancient  Ethio- 
pians, and  Homer  also  speaks  of  it  by  the  same  name,  while 
Herodotus  mentions  the  elephant  among  the  fauna  of  Libya. 
Ktesias,  the  private  physician  of  Artaxerxes,  has  given  the  earliest 
account  of  the  animal  Irom  his  personal  observatious  at  Babylon  ; 
and  Aristotle  wrote  a  more  exact  description  from  fifteen  speci- 
mens captured  at  the  battle  of  Arbela  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  Elephants  were  used  in  Europe  for  military  purposes  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  I'yrrhus  brought  twenty  of  them  against 
Kome.  The  Rumaus  not  only  used  them  in  war,  b:it  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  traclability  and  intelligence  to  train  them  to  take 
part  in  the  popular  sports  ;  and  we  learn  that  they  were  taught  to 
dance  the  tight-rope,  •iid,  like  the  learned  pig  of  modern  days,  to 
point  out  letters,  kc,  with  their  trunks.    The  first  large  troop  of 


elephants  brought  into  Europe  in  modern  times  consisted  of  six 
■which  formed  part  of  the  train  of  Sultan  Soliman,  and  were 
captured  at  the  battle  of  Fermitzer  in  1529.  It  is  calculated  that 
no  less  than  eight  thousand  elephants  are  killed  every  year  for  tha 
sake  of  their  ivory,  and  the  species  is  therefore  getting  rarer  every 
day,  although  still  apparently  in  no  very  immediate  danger  of 
becoming  extinct. 

_  There  was  a  time  when  the  Zoological  Society  was  willing  to 
give  large  sums — thousands  of  pounds,  in  fact — ungrudgingly  for 
specimens  of  rare  animals,  as  in  the  case  of  the  four  giraffes  ob- 
tained by  M.  Thibaut  in  1835,  and  the  hippopotamus — the  first 
brought  to  this  country — in  1850.  It  seems  therefore,  to  say  tha 
least,  odd  that  they  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  such  a  unique 
specimen  as  Jumbo  for  a  sum  of  money  which  must  really  be  a 
bagatelle  for  them.  Indeed  the  question  of  profit  and  loss  can 
hardly  enter  into  their  transactions ;  for  their  present  income  is 
quite  sufficient  to  enable  them,  as  a  scientific  body,  to  carry  out  all 
the  provisions  of  their  charter,  under  which  a  grant  was  made  to 
them  of  a  large  portion  of  one  of  the  best  London  Parks.  Were  they 
a  mere  trading  body,  such  a  concession  could  never  have  been  made. 
It  is  true  that  another  reason  is  alleged  for  parting  with  Jumbo, 
besides  the  pecuniary  one  ;  docile  and  good-tempered  as  he  gene- 
rally is,  he  occasionally  gives  way  to  fits  of  temper  when  shut  up, 
and  it  is  said  that  when  in  his  "  tantrums  "  he  rather  severely 
tries  the  strength  of  his  house.  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Gardens,  calculates  that  he  will  keep  on  growing  until  h© 
is  thirty-one,  and  that  he  will  add  some  nine  inches  to  his  stature  j 
now  it  is  well  known  that  when  elephants  arrive  at  maturity  they 
become  unmanageable  by  ordinary  means  at  a  certain  period  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  means  which  would  have  to 
be  employed  to  restrain  Jumbo  when  in  this  condition  would  be 
resented  by  the  public  as  verging  on  cruelty.  As  the  same  eminent 
authority  places  the  life  of  an  elephant  at  something  short  of  two 
centuries,  the  Society  shrink  from  undertaking  so  grave  a  re- 
sponsibility for  so  long  a  time,  and  have  accordingly  transferred  it 
to  a  private  owner.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  great  African 
elephant  might  ultimately  come  to  be  looked  upon  rather  in  the 
light  of  the  proverbial  white  elephant  than  as  a  Zoological 
specimen ;  but  it  is  curious  that  the  Council  of  the 
Zoological  Society  should  have  found  out  the  danger,  or  at  least 
published  their  misgivings  for  the  first  time,  when  Mr.  Barnuni 
telegraphed  his  otier  to  purchase  the  animal  for  2,000/.  The 
Society  were,  no  doubt,  right  in  insisting  that  the  buyer  should 
take  him  as  he  stood ;  but  this  clause  seems  likely  to  occasion  some 
difficulties.  If  the  animal  continues  his  system  of  passive  resist- 
ance, and  refuses  to  get  accustomed  to  the  trolly  sunk  into  the 
ground  before  his  stable,  he  can  never  be  shipped  at  all ;  in  this 
event  the  Society  could  hardly  sue  Mr.  Barnum  for  specific  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  nor  could  they  keep  the  money ;  so  that 
there  is  a  chance,  after  all,  that  matters  may,  by  Jumbo's  own 
action,  or  rather  inaction,  be  placed  in  statu  quo,  and  the  old 
favourite  be  retained  in  Regent's  Park. 


CABMEN. 

PRESIDING  last  Saturday  evening  at  the  annual  festival  of 
the  Oabdrivers'  Benevolent  Association,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgji 
paid  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  qualities  of  an  industrious 
fraternity  who  are  far  from  being  public  favourites.  In  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  public,  he  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
a  more  hardworking,  sober,  and  honest  set  of  men  were  anywhere 
to  be  met  with.  Possibly  his  Royal  Highness  has  a  smaller  per- 
sonal experience  of  cabs  than  humbler  mortals  ;  but,  for  our  own 
part,  we  are  much  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  At  all  events,  we 
can  admire  in  the  cabdriver  the  practice  of  virtues  which  are 
made  comparatively  easy  to  classes  of  the  community  exposed  to 
fewer  temptations.  The  cabman  is  very  generally  and  very  freely 
abused ;  too  often,  we  must  confess,  with  considerable  reason. 
But  to  us  it  is  always  a  standing  cause  of  astonishment  that,  in 
place  of  not  unfrequently  being  aggressive  and  objectionable,  ko 
should  in  any  case,  after  years  spent  upon  the  box,  'preserve 
the  sensibility  of  his  conscience  or  the  serenity  of  his  temper. 
Only  look  dispassionately  at  the  life  he  is  doomed  to  lead, 
with  its  manifold  seductions  and  its  never-ending  trials.  Uu- 
question.ably  he  has  ample  occasions  for  mortifying  the  flesh; 
but  then,  in  his  peculiar  circumstances,  that  adds  indefinitely 
to  his  difhculties.  As  the  man  with  plenty  of  money  has 
no  inducement  to  levy  unrighteous  contributions  on  his  neigh- 
bour, so  the  man  who  is  well  fed  and  warmly  clothed,  who 
can  conform  his  habits  and  his  hours  to  his  inclinations,  has 
seldom  serious  cause  to  give  way  to  his  temper.  But,  except  in 
the  brighter  or  more  balmy  days  of  the  spring  or  suiiiaior,  the 
cabman  is  always  enduring,  if  not  suffering.  He  goes  to  bed  late, 
but  he  is  compelled  to  be  up  early.  Unless  when  he  can  indulge 
in  an  occasional  holiday,  we  may  assume  that  he  is  never 
thoroughly  rested.  Hurriedly  breaking  his  fast  as  best  he  may, 
he  gropes  his  way  down  the  creaking  stairs  in  the  dark,  to  drag 
his  cab  out  into  the  damp  court-yard.  He  sets  himself  to  clean 
off' yesterday's  caked  mud  with  buckets  of  chilly  water,  having 
previously  ted  and  groomed  his  horse,  aud  potsibly  attended  care- 
fully to  the  dressing  of  sundry  raws.  If  he  is  a  kind-hearted 
driver,  as  we  are  bound  to  hope,  that  delicate  work  cannot  be 
slurred  over,  aud  we  must  remember  that  tasks  of  this  kind  are 
trying  to  human  impatience.    Chilled  with  premature  exposuro 
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and  insufficient  firing,  he  pulls  on  his  overcoat,  gathers  up  the 
reins,  and  drives  forth  on  a  long  and  doubtful  day's  duty.  If  a 
fair  •wage  were  assured  him,  he  would  not  be  so  much  to  be 
pitied.  Eut  he  is  either  the  proprietor  of  his  own  cab,  which  in 
itself  makes  a  most  risky  speculation,  or  he  is  bound  to  deliver 
a  fixed  sum  to  his  employer  before  he  can  provide  for  himself 
and  for  the  needs  of  a  hungry  household.  AVhether  he  prowls 
solitary  along  the  streets,  under  the  unfriendly  eyes  of  energetic 
policemen,  or  draws  up  on  the  rank  among  his  fellows,  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  has  always  an  invisible  companion.  Whether  Oare 
gets  up  behind  the  horseman  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  it  insists 
invariably  upon  a  lift  on  the  cab-box.  As  the  morning  hours  drag 
forward  without  a  satisfactory  fare,  the  driver  feels  ever-growing 
anxiety.  He  may  console  himself  with  reflecting  on  the 
doctrine  of  averages,  more  especially  should  he  have  a  small 
reserve  in  the  savings  bank ;  but  then  circumstances  may  upset 
the  sagest  calculations.  We  know  that  in  every  game  of  specula- 
tion there  are  runs  of  ill-luck  which  are  as  remarkable  as  unex- 
pected; and  then  the  cabman  has  reason  to  dread  the  malevolent 
extremes  of  the  capricious  elements.  A  period  of  brilliant  sunshine, 
a  severe  frost,  or  a  prolonged  snowstorm,  a  sudden  hurricane  or  a 
London  fog,  may  frighten  his  best  customers  away  and  condemn 
him  to  the  sorrows  of  expectation.  "Yet  the  worst  weather,  we 
should  imagine,  is  as  a  rule  the  most  welcome  to  him.  But  the 
•weather  that  drives  pedestrians  to  seek  shelter  in  four-wheelers 
and  hermetically  seals  the  glasses  of  the  hansoms  can  be  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  man  on  the  box.  When  it  lasts  for  days  or 
•weeks,  his  wrappings  are  as  seldom  dry  as  the  wardrobes  of  the 
steerage  hands  in  a  wet  American  clipper ;  and  since  umbrellas 
are  not  the  fashion  among  cabmen,  a  single  violent  downpour  may 
drench  him  for  all  the  day.  But  there  is  no  possibility  of  going 
home  to  change,  and  there  is  nothing  for  the  victim  but  to  grin 
and  bear  it.  The  bitter  intensity  of  a  frost  is  perhaps  even  worse, 
when  no  amount  of  stamping  on  the  pavement  or  the  foot-board 
will  keep  the  feet  warm.  The  middle-aged  man  is  wincing  at 
those  fl}ing  twinges  of  rheumatism  that  threaten  by  degrees 
to  become  chronic,  while  the  blossom-faced  veteran  is  suliering 
from  agonies  whicb  would  send  a  gouty  valetudinarian  of  the 
upper  orders  to  his  bed.  So  the  day  draws  to  its  end,  with  leaden 
feet  and  varying  fortunes,  but  with  a  dominating  sense  of  doubt 
and  dissatisfaction  as  the  shillings  drop  slowly  in,  which  ought  to 
leave  a  margin  for  supper.  The  horse,  though  its  days  of  repose 
are  far  more  frequent  than  those  of  its  master,  begins  to  show  by 
unmistakable  signs  that  he  thinks  it  high  time  to  turn  towards  the 
stable.  Anyone  who  has  driven  a  jaded  animal  over  heavy 
roads  may  appreciate  the  strain  on  the  nerves  of  the  cabdriver  as 
the  screw  begins  to  hang  upon  his  hands,  in  spite  of  incessant 
applications  of  whipcord.  When  horseflesh  and  human  nature 
can  do  no  more,  the  driver  feels  as  if  he  would  gladly  hibernate 
like  the  dormouse.  But  even  as  he  folds  himself  in  a  short  supply 
of  blankets,  the  pleasure  is  mingled  with  pain.  For  he  knows  that 
just  when  he  seems  to  have  settled  comfortably  to  bis  slumbers,  he 
must  rouse  himself  again  and  return  to  his  daily  treadmill. 

So  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  cabdriver  is  a  hardworking  man ; 
and  if  he  is  honest,  sober,  and  well-conducted  as  well,  it  redounds 
in  an  intiuite  degree  to  his  credit.  It  may  be  added  that,  if  he 
gradually  yields  to  the  temptations  of  his  position,  or  if  he 
be  even  found  guilty  of  grave  otl'ences  and  misdemeanours, 
there  is  much  that  may  be  reasonably  urged  in  extenuation. 
And  -we  confess  that  we  have  more  sympathy  with  the  cabman 
than  with  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  hard  on  him.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  frequently  been  driven,  for  example,  from  Pall 
Mall  to  Euston  Square.  A  tariff  of  fares  displayed  in  the  hall  of  the 
Clubshows  the  exact  distance  and  its  precise  price.  Wehave  started, 
like  Mrs.  Gilpin,  iu  frugal  mind,  having  determined  to  pay  the 
legitimate  fare  and  nothing  more.  But  as  we  thread  the  inter- 
minable maze  of  narrow  streets  and  deserted  squares,  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  our  feelings  become  mure  sympathetic.  The 
blocked  thoroughfares  that  have  turned  us  aside,  the  chokes  in  the 
traffic  that  have  fretted  us  into  unseemly  irritation,  must  clearly 
have  come  heavier  on  the  cabman  than  on  ourselves,  so  long  as  we 
have  been  landed  in  time  for  the  train.  And  so  it  comes  about 
that  to  pay  tolerably  liberally  is  but  another  form  of  self- 
indulgence.  It  is  infinitely  more  pleasant,  as  we  find,  to  start 
upon  a  journey  with  a  cheery  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  from  the  cabman 
who  has  conveyed  us  so  fir,  than  to  save  a  shilling  by  a  fretful 
appeal  to  a  policeman,  who,  although  he  delivers  judgment  in  our 
favour,  sympathizes  nevertheless  with  the  other  party.  In  such 
cases  we  hold  that  the  cabman  may  fairly  expect  a"  trifle  more 
than  the  regulation  tariff.  But  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  that 
many  most  respectable  Britons  think  dirfereutly,  and,  above 
all,  that  the  average  British  female  makes  it  a  point  of  con- 
science on  occasions  like  these  to  deal  rigorously.  Should  the 
passenger  be  as  well-informed  as  the  hero  of  Mr.  Surtees's 
lamous  sporting  novel,  the  cabman  has  no  alternative  but  to 
swear  and  succumb.  If  he  is  brought  up  before  some  worthy 
njagistrate  for  abusive  language,  we  pity  while  we  blame 
liim.  But  not  unfrequently  he  finds  an  opportunity  of  taking  a 
not  unnatural  revenge.  He  is  hailed  by  a  sharp-featured  gentle- 
man of  shrewd  but  rustic  exterior,  or  by  a  vinegar-visaged 
>pinster,  who  clutches  her  handbag  as  if  she  were  indicating  the 
-rip  she  keeps  over  her  purse-clasps.  The  intelligent  cabman 
le.uls  their  parsimonious  minds,  and  resolves  to  give  them  a  lesson 
1  ■  the  topography  of  the  metropolis.  So  he  takes  them  from 
-'iecudilly  to  Euston  Square  by  way  of  Chancery  Lane  and  the 

■jlborn  Viaduct.    Yet,  even  when  he  has  laid  them  dishonestly 


under  involuntary  contribution,  we  credit  him  with  a  kind  of 
rough-and-ready  justice.  As  for  retaining  the  treasure-trove 
that  has  been  found  abandoned  on  the  seats  of  cabs,  that  is  a 
more  serious  matter;  and  we  highly  approve  of  tho  Cabman's 
Benevolent  Association  oflering  adequate  rewards  for  prompt 
restitution.  A  cabman  who  discovers  a  packet  of  papers, 
"of  no  value  to  any  one  but  the  owner,"  will  indubitably  hold 
himself  bound  to  carry  them  to  Scotland  Yard  as  soon  as  his 
engagements  will  permit.  But  when  it  is  a  pair  of  opera-glasses 
that  is  in  question,  or  even  a  bloated  poite-monnaie,  we  fear  he  is 
more  likely  to  make  a  question  of  it.  The  cabman  may  be  a 
Socialist  or  a  patriotic  philanthropist,  with  advanced  views  as  to 
the  maldistribution  of  wealth  and  the  flagrant  abuse  of  luxury 
by  his  superiors.  He  sees  a  penny  paper  at  second-hand,  and 
has  studied  the  sophistries  of  the  Premier's  speeches.  It  is  pos- 
sible, at  least,  that  he  may  hold  as  a  pious  opinion  that  ex- 
ceptional cases  of  private  confiscation  must  tend  indirectly  to 
the  public  benefit.  Even  if  he  holds  over  a  purse  with  its 
contents,  pending  deliberation  as  to  their  ultimate  disposal,  and 
decides  to  invest  them  in  the  meantime  for  his  personal  benefit, 
he  has  perhaps  more  to  say  for  himself  than  an  ordinary  fraudulent 
trustee.  As  for  sobriety,  the  cabman  who  is  consistently  sober 
must  have  learned  the  crowning  lesson  of  keeping  his  inclinations 
under  absolute  control.  We  are  no  admirers  of  total  abstinence 
in  the  abstract,  or  of  adopting  extreme  principles  in  ordinary 
circumstances;  but  if  misfortune  reduced  us  to  "the  rank,"  we 
should  certainly  sign  the  pledge  by  way  of  precaution.  A 
cabman,  whether  he  be  misanthropical  or  convivial,  who  has  re- 
served his  full  liberty  of  action,  must  be  always  turning  a 
longing  eye  towards  the  doors  of  the  public-houses  and  fumbling 
with  the  stray  coppers  in  his  pockets.  Drenched  and  shivering 
and  hopelessly,  "  down  upon  his  luck,"  it  is  something  to  buy  a 
temporary  glow  and  a  few  minutes  of  comparative  exhilaration 
for  the  very  moderate  sum  of  threepence.  Undoubtedly  the 
public  must  be  protected  ;  and  if  he  chooses  to  get  drunk,  well 
knowing  the  consequences,  he  deserves  to  have  his  licence  endorsed, 
and  to  have  it  cancelled  alter  repeated  oll'ences.  Yet  even  then, 
while  approving  the  sentence,  we  cannot  help  feeling  some 
sympathy  for  the  culprit.  In  any  case  we  must  wish  well  to 
the  "  Benevolent  Association  "  which  takes  the  morals  of  the 
cabmen  into  its  special  charge,  and  to  the  "  shelters  "  which  oflTer 
them  some  of  the  advantages  of  clubs.  For  it  used  to  be  the 
misfortune  of  the  cabman  that  he  could  seldom  have  comfort  apart 
from  dissipation,  and  that  he  had  none  of  those  opportunities  of 
instruction  and  self-culture  which  have  long  been  within  the 
reach  of  most  other  working-men. 


YACHTING  RULES 

THE  Y'acht  Racing  Association  now  appears  likely  to  become  a 
very  powerful  body,  and  it  will  have  ample  opportunity 
for  using  its  power  judiciously,  as  there  are  questions  of  consi- 
derable weight,  so  far  as  regards  yacht-racing,  which  will  have  to 
be  discussed  and  decided  before  long.  Measurement  has  still  to 
be  dealt  with,  for  it  seems  clear  that  the  change  which  has  been 
made  is  insufficient,  and  that  a  new  system  of  a  totally  difierent 
kind  from  the  old  ones  must  be  devised.  A  short  time  ago  an 
ingenious  designer  contributed  to  the  Field  the  lines  of  a  so-called 
hve-ton  yacht,  which,  though  only  of  this  tonnage  according  to 
the  Y.R.A.  measurement,  would  have  a  displacement  of  twelve 
tons,  and  would  carry  a  lead  keel  weighing  nine  tons.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  design  was  a  little  startling  to  those  who  thought 
that  the  new  method  of  measuring  yachts  would  render  it  impos- 
sible to  combine  a  very  large  displacement — or,  in  simpler  language, 
considerable  true  size — with  small  nominal  size,  by  giving  great 
length  in  proportion  to  beam.  The  projected  yacht  had  a  length 
of  seven  beams.  Her  design  thus  afforded  a  very  practical  com- 
ment on  the  effect  of  the  new  rule  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  con- 
struction of  "monsters,"  and  this  comment  was  strengthened 
by  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Field  respecting  the  rather 
terrifying  design.  A  gentleman  of  inquiring  mind  wrote  from 
Barrow-iu-Furness  to  ask  some  questions  about  the  metacentric 
height,  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  other  abstruse  subjects,  and  inci- 
dentally mentioned  that  he  was  building  a  ten-ton  vessel  of 
23  tons  displacement.  In  this  second  case  a  huge  dispro- 
portion— nearly  as  great  as  that  in  the  first — between  true  size 
and  nominal  size  had  been  obtained.  With  bigger  vessels,  no 
doubt,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  take  advantage  so  brilliantly  of 
the  rule,  and  to  arrive  at  such  a  happy  result.  Depth  could  not  be 
increased  to  the  requisite  amount,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
outside  lead  could  not  be  carried.  We  need  not  fear  a  sixty-ton 
cutter  of  144  tons  displacement,  with  a  lead  keel  weighing 
108  tons ;  but,  though  the  builders  and  owners  of  large  yachts 
will  not  have  quite  the  license  graciously  accorded  to  those  who 
design  and  sail  smaller  ones,  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  very 
striking  dimensions  will  be  practicable,  and  that  naval  architects 
will  be  checked  rather  by  constructive  difficulties  than  by  the 
operation  of  the  new  law,  or,  in  other  words,  that  things  will  be 
much  as  they  were.  Those  who  framed  the  rule  are  not  iu  the 
least  to  blame  for  this,  as  they  were  harassed  by  much  distracting 
counsel,  and  were  perhaps  scarcely  authorized  to  introduce  an)' 
great  innovation  ;  but  the  necessity  for  radical  change  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  rule  can  be 
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satisfactory  ■which,  like  the  old  regulation,  or  the  modification  of 
it  that  now  obtains,  favours  one  particular  type  of  vessel,  and 
does  not  leave  the  designer  free  to  concentrate  all  his  skill  and 
ingenuity  in  devising  the  best  ship  he  can  without  regard  to  any 
arbitrary  system  of  measurement.  The  present  rule  may  per- 
haps prevent  such  abuse  as  was  hypothetically  possible  under  the 
old  regulation  ;  but  still  it  clearly  seems  to  favour  the  very  long, 
narrow  vessel,  which  must  have  great  depth,  and  carry  a  huge 
amount  of  lead  as  low  down  as  possible.  To  a  rule  which  tends 
to  secure  predominance  for  yachts  in  which  the  peculiarities  of 
this  type  have  been  carried  to  the  furthest  extreme,  there  are, 
besides  the  grave  objection  just  mentioned,  others  of  considerable 
importance  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate,  as  they  have 
been  stated  times  innumerable.  Very  obvious  facts  appear  to  in- 
dicate that  the  new  rule  is  not  much  less  open  to  these  ob- 
jections than  the  old  one  was  ;  and  though,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
may  seem  hasty  to  reopen  the  question  that  was  so  lately  settled, 
on  the  other,  it  appears  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  rule  is  a  mere  stopgap  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
cannot  last  long,  and  that  the  whole  question  must  be  fully  discussed 
on  a  new  basis. 

It  is  not  at  all  astonishing  that  the  question  is  still  unsettled, 
and  that  a  satisfactory  method  is  still  to  seek,  for  the  subject 
is   full   of  difficulty.     The   mercantile  shipowners  are  in  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  the  yachtsmen.    In  spite  of  all  the 
knowledge  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  matter,  there 
is  general  discontent  with  the  present  system  of  measurement, 
and  even  now  the  most  competent  men  cannot  agree   as  to 
the  best  way  of  amending  or  altering  it.    As  it  has  been  found 
hitherto  impracticable  to  devise  an  acceptable  method  although 
it  has  been  demanded  by  the  greatest  trade  in  the  country,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  tliose  who  have  to  do  merely  with  a  sport  should 
be  as  yet  without  a  satisfactory  plan  for  measuring  vessels.  That 
a  satisfactory  plan  will  ultimately  be  devised  we  do  not  doubt ;  but 
it  seems  certain  that  it  will  have  to  be  radically  difiereut  from  the 
present  arbitrary  method,  which  cannot  last  long.    Substitutes  for 
the  old  method,  of  which  it  is  a  modification,  have  been  proposed, 
but,  with  one  exception,  none  of  them  have  borne  the  test  of  careful 
examination.  That  which  seems  at  first  sight  most  taking  is  displace- 
ment measurement,  which,  as  it  gives  the  actual  weight  of  a  vessel, 
appears  to  indicate  best  what  her  size  is.    Unfortunately  it  seems 
clear  that  this  measurement  would  practically  encourage  a  very 
bad  type  of  vessel.    At  least  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  this  conclusion 
after  studying  the  remarkable  experiments  which  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp 
described  in  the  Field  of  the  nth  instant,  as  the  result  of  them  leaves 
room  for  very  little  doubt.    He  took  a  model  of  the  Vanessa  and 
compared  it  with  three  models  of  the  flat-bottomed  type.  The 
result  must  have  surprised  even  those  who  know  the  great  initial 
stability  of  broad,  shallow  ships.    Mr.  Kemp  showed  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  design  a  vessel  of  the  same  displacement  as  the 
Vanessa  and  carrying  the  same  amount  of  lead  which  would  have 
a  metacentric  height  of  eight  feet — or,  in  other  words,  would 
have  marvellous  stability  in  light  breezes,  and  would  con- 
sequently be  able  to    carry  a  huge  spread  of   canvas.  In 
bad  weather  such  a  vessel  would  possibly  be  dangerous,  and 
not  improbably  might  roll  her  mast  out ;  but  the  great  majority 
of  yacht  races  are  sailed  in  light  breezes,  and  for  fnir-weather 
sailing  the  broad  yacht  would  be  admirably  suited.  Displacement 
measurement  might,  therefore,  result  in  the  predominance  of  vessels 
of  a  bad  type,  fast  in  smooth  water,  but  vile  in  a  seaway,  and  for 
this  excellent  reason  English  yachtsmen  are  little  likely  to  accept  it ; 
but,  though  simple  displacement  measurement  must  be  rejected,  it 
seems  clear  that  any  good  system  of  measurement  for  r.acing  pur- 
poses must  rest  on  displacement.    A  .system  of  this  kind  Mr.  Dixon 
Kemp  proposed  when  previously  treating  the  subject,  and  he  now 
reverts  to  it.    According  to  this,  the  rating  was  to  be  "  derived 
from  the  expression  d  x  m  g,''  d  indicating  the  displacement, 
and  MG   the  metacentric  height.     For  such  a  method  there 
is  much  to  be  said ;   but,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp 
now  rejects  it,  and  proposes  another  in  which   the  displace- 
ment is  not  taken  into  account.    We  greatly  prefer  his  first 
plan ;  but  we  do  not  propose  now  to  discuss  the  question,  as 
it  would   be   impossible   to   consider   it  adequately  without 
entering  into  mathematics,  for  which  we  have  not  space.  We 
hope  to  treat  the  matter  from  a  mathematical  point  of  view 
at  a  future  time.    At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  rating 
by  sail-carryiug  power,  if  this  can  be  truly  ascertained,  appears 
the  best  yet  proposed,  as  it  could  not  be  easily  evaded,  or 
"cheated,"  to   use  the  common  expression,  and  as  it  would 
give  full  scope  to  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  naval  architects, 
who,  if  it  obtained,  would  be  able  to  design  their  vessels 
with  a  view  merely  to  getting  the   best  possible  type,  and 
would  not  be  trammelled  by  an  arbitrary  rule,  the  practical  result 
of  which  is  greatly  to  restrict  design.    There  are,  no  doubt,  con- 
siderable difficulties  in  the  way  of  finding  the  displacement  of  a 
yacht,  but  these  are  not  greater  than  might  well  be  overcome  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  really  satisfactory  system  which  would  leave 
no  ground  for  serious  complaint ;  and  we  trust,  therefore,  that  the 
suggested  method   may  receive  the   attention  it  undoubtedly 
deserves.    As  we  have  said,  the  present  system,  which  is  open  to 
much  of  the  criticism  which  was  bestowed  on  the  old  one,  cannot 
last  long.  The  want  of  a  rational  method  becomes  every  day  more 
obvious.    Eating  by  sail-carrying  power  appears  the  most  rational 
method  j'et  suggested ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  if 
designers  were  left  free,  the  result  of  their  eflbrts  to  surpass  each 

other  in  the  production  of  the  best  possible  vessel  might  be  valu- 


able to  many  besides  those  interested  in  yacht-racing,  and  might 
have  an  important  and  beneficial  influence  on  ship-building. 

In  spite,  then,  of  the  recent  enactment  of  a  new  rule,  it  is  likely 
that  the  attention  of  the  Y.R.A.  will  before  long  be  given  to  this 
question.  To  another  question  of  a  very  different  nature,  but  of 
almost  equal  importance  to  yachtsmen,  their  attention  may  also  be 
profitably  given.  This  is  the  advisableness  of  altering  or  sweeping 
away  the  luffing  rule,  which,  although  it  represents  an  old  yacht- 
ing regulation,  is  bad  in  principle,  and  is  likely  in  these  days  of 
keen  competition  to  cause  disaster.  The  rule  of  the  road  at  sea 
says,  in  accordance  with  obvious  reason  and  common  sense,  that 
when  one  vessel  is  overtaking  another,  she  shall  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  overtaken  vessel,  and  that  the  latter  shall  keep  her  course. 
The  rule  of  the  Y.R.A,  says  that  a  vessel  may  "  luff"  as  she  pleases 
to  prevent  another  yacht  passing  to  windward."  The  words 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  better  chosen  ;  but  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enter  into  verbal  criticism  when  the  principle  of  a  rule  is 
open  to  the  gravest  objection.  The  rule,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is 
not  merely  at  variance  with  the  law,  but  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  law.  The  rule  of  the  road  says  that  the  overtaken  vessel  is  to 
keep  her  course  ;  the  yachting  rule  says  that  she  may  get  in  the 
way  of  the  overtaking  vessel  if  the  latter  attempts  to  pass  her  to 
windward.  It  is  just  possible  that,  in  civil  proceedings  arising 
from  a  collision  due  to  this  regulation,  a  judge  might  hold  that 
the  owners  had  by  implication  agreed  to  sail  under  yachting  rules, 
and  that  the  rule  of  the  road  did  not  apply ;  but  the  law  does 
not  recognize  agreements,  express  or  implied,  to  risk  or  sacrifice 
life  ;  and,  if  a  sailing-master,  by  recklessly  luffing  across  another 
vessel's  bows,  brought  about  an  accident  which  caused  death,  it 
would  be  useless  for  him  to  plead  in  a  criminal  court  that  he  was 
right  according  to  yachting  rules.  We  have,  then,  this  marvellous 
state  of  things — that  a  man  might  be  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
for  life  for  doing  what  the  code  of  the  Y.R.A.  specially  authorizes 
him  to  do.  Such  a  dangerous  anomaly  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  continue,  and  it  is  to  be  further  observed  that  there  are  good 
grounds  for  contending  that,  besides  being  opposed  to  the  law,  the 
rule  is  bad  in  itself.  The  object  of  a  yacht-race  is  that  the  best 
yacht  should  win,  not  that  sailing-masters  should  indulsre  in  petty 
manoeuvres.  If  one  yacht  can  pass  another  to  windward,  it  is 
because  she  sails  the  better  of  the  two.  It  is  true  that  she  stops 
her  antagonist  when  she  takes  her  wind  ;  but,  to  do  this  with  the 
wind  abeam  or  before  the  beam,  she  must  get  into  her  antago- 
nists  weather-beam,  or  weather-bow  ;  or,  in  other  words,  must  sail 
faster  than  her  antagonist.  The  case  is  somewhat  different  when 
the  wind  is  on  the  quarter ;  but  not  nearly  so  much  injustice  would 
be  done  by  refusing  to  allow  the  leading  vessel,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  luff",  as  is  done  by  the  present  rule,  under  which  a  slow 
vessel  which  has  got  ahead  by  mere  good  luck  is  often  able  to 
stop  a  fast  one  for  a  cousiderable  time.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped,  then,  that  this  rule  may  shortly  receive  the  attention  of  the 
Y.R.A.  and  of  its  Council,  who  have  a  rare  opportunity  of 
establishing  a  lasting  reputation  as  beneficent  legislators,  as  they 
may  be  able  to  establish  a  scientific  method  of  measuring  yachts, 
and  may  brinsr  yachting  rules  into  accordance  with  the  law. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  SIX  PER  CENT.  RATE. 

THE  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  to  6  per  cent,  has  effected 
its  purpose  more  rapidly  than  even  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pected. The  rate  was  advanced  three  weeks  ago  on  Monday.  On 
that  day  nearly  a  million  sterling  in  gold  was  taken  out  for  Paris, 
and  the  drain  for  that  city  continued  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
week ;  consequently  it  was  expected  that  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day the  rate  would  be  again  put  up  i  per  cent.  But  the  Directors 
decided  otherwise,  and  on  Friday  the  current  changed.  In  the 
following  fortnight  about  1,400,000?.  in  gold  was  sent  into  the 
Bank,  and  since  then  a  further  sum  of  216,000/.  has  gone  in, 
making  a  total  sent  into  the  Bank  since  the  rate  was  raised 
1,613,000/.,  while  600,000/.  or  700,000/,  is  on  the  way.  The 
total  amount  taken  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  Paris,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  panic  on  the  Bourse,  was  2,400,000/. ;  so  that 
already  the  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  has  either  actunJly  brought 
back,  or  is  bringing  back,  very  nearly  as  much  gold  as  the  panic 
took  for  Paris.  Few  people,  as  we  have  already  said,  expected 
that  the  rise  in  the  rate  would  have  proved  effective  so  promptly, 
while  the  majority  feared  that  it  would  fail  altogether  of  its 
object.  Some  critics  indeed  argued  that  the  scarcity  of  gold  had 
become  so  great  that  the  Bank  would  be  obliged  to  raise  its  rate 
again,  and  perhaps  a  second  time,  before  it  would  be  abb  to  re- 
plenish its  stock  of  bullion.  They  pointed  out  that  the  Italian  Loan 
contractors  are  obliged  to  obtain  gold,  even  at  their  own  loss, 
under  their  contract  with  the  Italian  Government.  They  observed 
also  that  Paris  in  consequence  of  the  panic  could  not  part 
with  any  of  its  gold  ;  and  they  urged  that  New  York  was  as 
little  willing  as  either  Paris  or  the  Italian  Loan  contractoi-s  to  let 
go  any  of  the  bullion  it  held.  Ihey  concluded,  therefore,  that  the 
Bank  of  England  with  a  6  per  cent,  rate  would  not  be  able  tto 
obtain  enough  of  gold,  and  that  consequently  it  would  have  been 
wiser,  and  indeed  was  imperative,  for  the  Directors  to  put  up  their 
rate  more  quickly.  The  short  experience  of  three  weeks  has  refuted 
all  these  arguments.  The  replenishment  of  the  Bank's  stock  of  gold 
is  such  that  the  Bank  reserve  has  been  raised  this  week  to  almost 
12^  millions,  and  next  week  there  is  every  appearance  that  it  vsfill 
be  increased  still  further.  The  reasoners  to  whom  we  are  referring 
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forgot  that  gold,  like  every  other  commodity,  is  to  be  bought,  and 
that  the  country  which  is  -willing  and  able  to  pay  the  best  price 
for  it  always  obtains  whatever  quantity  it  requires.  England,  being 
the  richest  country,  is  always  able  to  pay  the  best  price,  and 
therefore  there  is  never  any  real  difficulty  as  to  her  gold 
reserve.  Of  course,  until  experience  settled  the  point,  a  doubt 
■was  allowable  as  to  the  exact  price  which  would  have  to  be 
paid.  But  experience  has  now  shown  that  the  6  per  cent, 
rate  was  sufficient.  Circumstances  were  more  favourable  to 
the  Bank  than  these  reasoners  supposed.  The  panic  in  Paris 
was  a  much  smaller  affair  than  people  in  general  were  will- 
ing to  believe.  It  was  confined  to  the  Bourse  altogether, 
and  a  Bourse  panic,  unlike  a  banking  or  a  commercial  panic,  never 
has  very  great  results.  A  comparatively  small  amount  of  gold, 
therefore,  was  sufficient  to  restore  confidence ;  and,  as  it  happened, 
the  existence  of  a  double  standard  enables  the  Bank  of  France  to 
keep  what  gold  it  obtains  without  putting  up  its  rate.  The 
Bank  of  France  had  two  objects  to  pursue  at  the  same  time — to 
retain  the  gold  it  had  obtained,  and  thereby  to  inspire  con- 
fidence, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  down  as  much  as  prac- 
ticable the  value  of  money,  so  as  to  enable  the  brokers  on  the 
Bourse  and  the  speculators  to  liquidate  their  engagements  on 
the  easiest  terms  possible.  It  has  been  able  to  effect  both  pur- 
poses by  the  fact  that  silver  and  gold  are  alike  legal  tender  in 
France,  and,  consequently,  that  it  need  not  pay  out  gold  unless  it 
pleases.  At  the  same  time,  the  New  York  Money  Market  was 
fortunately  easy,  and  was  in  a  position  to  spare  a  considerable 
{imount  of  gold  for  Europe.  Through  this  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances the  Bank  of  England  has  been  able  to  obtain  the  gold 
it  required  at  the  comparatively  low  price  which  has  been  paid 
for  it. 

Owing  partly  to  the  changes  made  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  by  Lord  Sherbrooke  when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Bank  of  England  in  this  quarter  of  the  year 
always  has  a  greater  command  over  the  outside  market  than  at 
any  other  season.  The  revenue  payments  are  from  the  beginning 
of  January  to  the  eiul  of  March  larger  than  in  any  other  three 
months,  and  consequently  the  outside  market  is  paying  in  money 
to  the  Bank  of  England.  This  circumstance  no  doubt  largely 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  6  per  cent,  rate,  since  it  gave 
the  Bank  a  greater  command  than  it  otherwise  would  have  had 
over  the  outside  market,  and  it  is  continuing  to  make  money 
somewhat  dearer  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  outside 
market  is  worse  supplied  with  loanable  capital  than  at  other  times 
of  the  year,  and  the  Bank  of  England  is  better  supplied.  Cou- 
sequently  bill  discounters,  to  carry  on  their  business,  are  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  Bank  of  England  more  largely  than  under 
other  circumstances  they  would  have  to  do.  And  this  state  of 
things  will  continue  till  the  end  of  next  month;  in  otler  words, 
the  Bank  of  England  will  have  a  greater  command  over  the  out- 
side market,  and  consequently  will  be  better  able  to  maintain  the 
value  of  money.  In  other  years  this  artificial  state  of  things 
would  be  prejudicial;  but,  as  it  happens,  it  is  advantagecjus  just 
now.  It  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  trade  that  the 
Bank  of  England  should  now  have  a  large  command  over 
the  money  market,  and  Mr.  Lowe's  arrangement  pives  it 
that  command  for  the  moment.  The  arrangement  in  itself  is 
objectionable  for  many  reasons,  as  it  was  objectionable  when  lirst 
introduced  ;  but  for  once  in  a  way  it  is  working  advantageously 
just  now.  The  improvement  in  trade  which  has  been  steadily 
going  on  for  two  years  and  a  half  is  also  tending  to  keep  the 
outside  market  bate  of  supplies,  and,  therefore,  to  augment  the 
command  of  the  Bank  ot  England  over  it.  Every  improve- 
ment in  trade  tends  to  augment  the  demand  for  currrency — 
tends,  therefore,  to  induce  the  country  bankers  to  withdraw 
from  Londou  the  balances  they  usually  keep  here  in  order 
to  employ  them  in  the  country.  It  tends,  therefore,  to  with- 
draw supplies  from  the  London  outside  market,  and  thus  to 
make  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  England  more  preponderant 
than  in  times  of  bad  trade ;  and  the  country  bankers  have 
of  late  been  withdrawing  balances  from  London  somewhat 
freely,  and  employing  them  at  home.  The  panic  in  Paris,  and 
the  drain  that  instantly  set  in  of  gold  from  London  to  Paris, 
also  largely  coutiibuted  to  the  command  acquired  by  the  Bank 
of  England  over  the  outside  market.  The  great  financial 
houses  of  Paris  as  a  rule  keep  large  amounts  of  money  in 
London,  which  they  employ  in  discount  of  bills,  in  advances  upon 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  in  investments  here  generally. 
When  the  panic  broke  out  these  great  houses  were  obliged 
to  call  in  the  money  they  thus  employ  as  largely  as  they 
could,  and  to  send  it  over  to  Paris  partly  to  strengthen  their 
own  position  there,  and  partly  to  aid  in  upholding  the  Bourse. 
To  some  extent  also,  ot  course,  those  houses  raised  money 
in  London  lor  the  same  purposes  and  withdrew  it.  By  this  means 
the  outside  market  in  London  was  rendered  artificially  bare  of 
supplies,  and  the  command  of  the  Bank  of  England  over  the  out- 
side market  was  in  consequence  further  augmented.  The  result 
of  all  this  combination  of  circumstances,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
has  been  to ^ake  the  rise  of  the  Bank  rate  to  6  per  cent,  promptly 
efficient  in  bringing  gold  hither  from  all  quarters,  and  con- 
sequently to  replenish  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
For  some  little  lime  there  has  been  a  general  expectation  in  the 
outtide  market  that  the  Bank  rate  would  go  down  ;  in  fact,  the 
discount  rate  in  the  outside  nuirket  has  lalleu  away  very  con- 
siderably. For  a  lew  days  after  the  Bank  rate  was  put  up,  the 
rate  in  the  outside  market  was  maintained  nearly  as  Iiigh  ;  but 


gradually  it  has  been  falling  until,  in  the  early  part  of  this  week, 
it  was  little  more  than  4i  per  cent.,  while  full  three  months'  Bank 
bills  were  freely  discounted  in  some  quarters  as  low  as  4^  per 
cent. ;  in  other  words,  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  outside  market 
was  fully  per  cent,  lower  than  the  official  minimum  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  Bank  of  England  could  hardly,  therefore,  main- 
tain its  rate,  and  on  Thursday,  consequently,  it  reduced  its  rate  to 
5  per  cent.,  the  Banks  of  France  and  Belgium  likewise  lowering 
their  rates.  Still  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  outside  rate 
has  fallen  lower  than  it  ought  to  have  done.  The  return  of  the 
French  money  which  was  taken  to  Paris  by  the  panic  has  led  to 
too  great  a  competition  amongst  bill  discounters,  and  has  lowered 
the  rate  too  quickly.  In  the  meantime  the  interest  charged  for 
loans  is  maintained  ;  indeed,  the  position  of  the  short  loan  market 
in  London  this  week  in  this  respect  presented  the  curious  anomaly 
that,  while  the  discount  rate  was  fully,  as  we  have  said,  i|  per 
cent,  below  the  Bank  rate,  the  interest  paid  for  short  loans  of  five 
days  or  a  week  was  fully  up  to  the  Bank  rate.  Thus  bill  brokers 
were  borrowing  money  from  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  great 
joint-stock  and  private  banks  at  6  per  cent.,  and  were  employing 
that  money  in  discounting  bills  at  4^  per  cent.,  and  sometimes 
under.  This  is  a  perilous  kind  of  business,  and  unless  the  interest 
on  short  loans  rapidly  descends,  the  brokers  will  suffer  heavy 
losses. 

The  experience  we  have  now  had  of  the  efficiency  of  the  6  per 
cent.  Bank  rate,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  of  the  scarcity  of 
gold  and  of  the  international  struggle  for  gold,  ought  to 
convince  bimetallists  that  this  country  at  least  is  not  likely  to 
suffer  seriouslj'  through  gold  becoming  scarce.  Rich  coun- 
tries can  always  buy  whatever  they  require  of  any  commo- 
dity, and  England  being  the  richest  of  countries  can  have 
as  much  gold  as  it  pleases,  and  when  it  pleases.  In  spite  of  the 
panic  in  Paris,  of  the  Italian  preparations  for  resumption  of  specie 
paj-ments,  and  all  the  demands  from  so  many  quarters  for  gold, 
three  short  weeks  have  seen  the  Bank  of  England  replenish  it3 
stock  of  bullion,  and  raise  its  reserve  more  than  two  millions.  And, 
although  under  other  circumstances  a  6  per  cent,  rate  might  not 
be  equally  effective,  we  have  full  assurance  that  some  rate  will  be 
effective,  and  that  England  need  never  fear  a  scarcity  of  gold. 
Gold,  in  fact,  will  flow  to  the  market  where  its  use  is  most  profit- 
able, and  that  market  is  found  in  London.  No  doubt  the  United 
States  and  France  are  also  rich  enough  to  obtain  as  much  gold  as 
they  may  require,  and  they,  therefore,  like  England,  are  justified 
in  maintaining  a  gold  standard.  But  poor  countries  like  Italy, 
Germany,  and  some  others  are  not  so  justified.  They  suffiir  serious 
loss  by  affecting  to  compete  with  countries  so  much  mure  powerful 
in  resources  than  themselves.  Italj'  at  present  is  so  little  prepared 
for  a  gold  currency  that,  though  she  has  a  consideiable  amount  of 
gold  for  which  she  is  paying  a  heavy  interest,  she  does  not  dare 
to  put  that  gold  in  circulation,  knowing  that  it  would  instantly 
flow  away  to  London. 


REVIEWS. 


HUXLEY'S  SCIEiNTCE  AND  CULTURE.* 

PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  has  done  well,  we  think,  to  put  in 
the  forelront  ol'  this  new  collection  of  etsajs  the  address  de- 
livered by  him  at  the  opening  of  Sir  Josiah  Maj^oii's  College  at 
Birmingham,  and  to  mark  the  volume  as  a  whole  with  its  particular 
title.  For  the  relation  of  that  way  of  looking  at  human  life  and 
knowledge  which  we  sum  up  in  the  word  Science  to  that  other 
way  of  looking  at  them  which  we  sum  up  in  the  word  Culture  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  and  deeply  interesting  matieis  which  the 
present  generation  has  to  consider;  audit  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  oue  man  better  qualified  than  Professor  Huxley  to  put  us 
in  the  way  of  fruitful  thinking  about  it.  Men  ot  letters  and 
scholars  may  be  inclined,  perhaps,  to  demur  to  this.  Professor 
Huxley,  as  we  all  know,  is  nothing  if  not  a  spokesman  of  science. 
And  there  is  a  kind  of  ideal  scientific  man  who  is  hatnl'ul  to  the 
old-fashioned  scholar,  and  more  hateful,  if  possible,  a>  ihe  newer 
priests  and  prophets  of  culture.  He  is  generally  ^  ijtured,  we 
believe,  as  red-haired,  loud-voiced,  and  obtrusive,  a  dogmatic 
materialist,  a  despiser  of  all  the  Humanities,  and  a  ,--c>.r]ier  of  anti- 
quity. There  are  persons  for  whom  it  may  riot  be  superffuous  to 
point  out  that,  \vhether  there  be  or  be  not  men  nf  science  truly 
living  and  walking  the  earth  who  answer  this  deacriptiou.  Professor 
Huxley  at  all  events  does  not.  We  are  onlj  saymg  that  which  is 
known  to  all  men  who  have  seen  and  heard  him  111:  i ire  when  we 
say  that  he  is  nut  red-haired  or  otherwise  of  savajze  appearance,  and 
is  a  judicious  and  persuasive  speaker.  That  he  is  iifi  i  dogmatic 
materialist,  or  a  materialist  ot  auy  kind,  but,  on  the  cu  urary,  fuUy 
appreciates  the  methuds  and  value  of  philusophical  siieculation, 
may  be  collected  from  his  writings  by  any  one  w  ho  v.  iU  read  them 
with  moderate  understanding  and  attention.  One  or  b  .lh  of  these 
conditions  have  beeu  wanting  in  a  good  many  of  his  ;;.■:•.;>:.  ,it  wemay 
judge  from  the  manner  iu  which  Professor  Huxley  i-.  •  uken  of  by 
a  certain  kind  of  second  and  third-rate  philosuphirul  0.  iiics  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  writer's  liiult.  These  criticisms  proceed,  we  suspect, 
from  an  opinion  that  it  is  a  grievous  trespass  for  a  pu_)siologi3t 
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to  meddle  with  metaphysical  questions,  that  the  trespass  is 
aggravated  if  he  shows  that  ha  understands  them,  and  that  it 
tecomes  unpardonable  if  he  expresses  himself  more  lucidly  than 
the  people  who  speak  professionally  on  such  matters.  And  cer- 
tainly they  have  some  provocation.  It  must  be  mortifying  to  tiud 
that  they  have  spent  their  energies  to  so  little  purpose  in  making 
tl;e  English  language  an  instrument  of  sufficient  obscurity  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  own  tortuous  thinking.  Neither  is  Professor  Iluxloy 
a  scorner  of  antiquity.  lie  rejoices  to  follow  the  precept  of  the 
son  of  Sirach,  to  praise  famous  men  and  our  fathers  that  begat  us. 
More  than  once  he  has  exalted  Descartes,  and  he  has  spoken  ex- 
cellent things  of  Berkeley.  And  as  for  the  Humanities,  Professor 
Huxley  shows  in  this  volume  that  he  has  Greek  enough  to  bring  his 
physiology  to  bear  on  the  very  text  of  Aristotle,  and  thereby  rescue 
Aristotle  from  an  imputation  of  grave  error  under  which  he  has 
been  allowed  to  lie  by  all  the  commentators.  Clearly  we  cannot 
find  in  Professor  Huxley  the  gross,  \incultivated,  and  arrogant  man 
of  science  whom  some  people  delight  to  set  up  as  a  bii^rbear.  If 
we  do  not  at  all  points  agree  with  him  as  to  the  respective  claims 
of  science  and  culture  in  education,  or  the  possibilities  of  philo- 
sophy, we  by  no  means  see  our  way  to  justifuiig  the  disagree- 
ment by  the  simple  and  easy  process  of  dismissing  his  opinion  as 
incompetent. 

Professor  Huxley's  position  as  to  the  claims  of  the  natural  sciences 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Humanities  on  the  other — of  the  "modern  " 
and  the  "  classical "  plan  of  education,  as  they  are  commonly 
called — is,  on  the  whole,  if  we  rightly  collect  his  meaning,  some- 
thing like  this.  The  medijEval  system  of  European  universities, 
which  with  more  or  less  minor  diversity  was  in  substance  the  same 
everywhere,  embraced  everything  which  to  the  best  men  of  its 
day  seemed  best  worth  a  mans  knowing,  and  deserves  our  thanks 
and  praise  according  to  its  time  and  work.  J3ut  it  became  stereo- 
typed and  inexpansive.  It  was  too  narrow  to  hold  the  flood  of 
new  knowledge  and  interests  let  loose  upon  the  world  by  the 
revival  of  classical  learning.  The  Renaissance,  in  so  far  as  ic 
afl'ected  education,  was  the  protest  of  far-sii;hted  reformers  against 
the  bondage  of  medievalism.  The  Iluuiauities  fought  their 
pitched  battle  against  the  scholastic  curriculum,  and  won  it.  Our 
present  classical  education  represents  the  tiiumph  of  the  litlTce 
humuniores  three  centuries  and  a  halt'  ago.  Lint  the  Humanities, 
like  the  scholastic  system  before  them,  have  in  their  turn  become 
stereotyped.  Now  science  has  arisen  and  opened  a  new  world, 
unfamiliar  to  the  men  of  classical  traditions,  and  often  scorned  by 
them  ;  and  science  is  lighting  its  way  to  irs  proper  eminence  as 
Greek  did  in  the  days  of  Erasnuis.  The  leaders  ot  science  are  the 
true  Humanists  of  our  own  time,  and  the  old-lashioned  Humanities 
must  give  place  to  them.  Now,  if  we  were  prepared  to  assume, 
as  Professor  Huxley  to  some  extent  seems  tacitly  to  assume,  that 
classical  education  had  reached  its  final  development,  and  that 
nothing  more  was  to  come  out  of  scholarship  and  antiquities  than 
was  got  out  of  them  by  English  scholars  lorty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
we  should  entirely  agree  with  Professor  Huxley's  conclusions. 
But,  for  our  part,  we  are  not  prepared  to  assume  anything  of  the 
kind.  There  are  matters  not  adverted  to  by  Professor  Iluxley, 
and  to  which,  as  they  certainly  lie  outside  his  business,  his  atten- 
tion may  naturally  have  not  been  directed,  which  appear  to  us 
necessary  to  be  taken  into  account  bet'ore  we  acquiesce  in  the  view 
of  Science  and  Humanism  as  two  litigant  parlies,  or  attempt  to 
pass  a  final  judgment  upon  their  alleged  strife. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  thing  to  say,  but  Professor  Huxley  has 
underrated  the  strength  and  the  victories  of  science.  They  are  not 
confined  to  the  bounds  of  natural  history  or  physics,  or  to  any 
or  every  branch  of  what;  we  call  the  natural  sciences.  The  modern 
spirit  of  science  is  too  mighty  and  subtle  not  to  penetrate  into 
every  region  of  the  held  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  transforming 
and  requickening  the  Humanities  themselves ;  and  we  make  bold 
to  say  that  classical  studies,  so  far  from  waning  before  the  light  of 
science,  are  awakening  and  waxing  to  a  new  Renaissance  of  which 
not  we,  but  our  children  and  children's  children,  will  see  the  full 
splendour.  What  is  it  that  Sir  Josiah  Mason's  foundation  ex- 
cludes, and  in  Professor  Huxley's  judgment  rightly,  from  the 
benefits  and  encouragement  of  his  bounty?  "Mere  literary  edu- 
cation and  instruction,"  such  mere  drilling  in  language  as  until  a 
recent  date  was  understood  to  be  the  staple  of  our  so-called 
classical  learning.  But  our  Universities  are  now  awake  to  the 
truth  that  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  is  an  instrument, 
not  an  end  in  itself.  The  end  is  another  kind  of  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  not  undeserving  to  bo  compared  for  worth  with  the 
knowledge  of  things  and  of  nature.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  man 
in  the  works  of  his  hands  and  his  thought,  of  the  men  from  whom 
we  inherit  our  law.«,  our  art,  and  our  civilization ;  the  praise  of 
famous  men,  and  our  fathers  that  begat  us.  Socrates  and  Plato, 
the  fathers  of  philosophy  ;  Pericles,  the  father  of  statesmanship  ; 
Alexander,  the  father  of  conquering  civilization ;  Ulpian  and 
Papinian,  the  fathers  of  scientific  law  ;  Trajan  and  the  Antonines, 
ot  administration  and  government ;  Homer,  the  father  of  poetry; 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  of  sculpture — these  last  the  masters  of  all 
followers  in  their  cralt  unto  this  day — and  Aristotle,  the  father  of 
science  itself;  surely  of  these  men  and  their  work  we  cannot 
kuow  too  much,  and  even  a  little  knowledge  of  them  would  be 
ill  exchanged,  for  a  man  who  does  not  mean  to  be  a  chemist,  for 
a  little  knowledge  of  the  atomic  wei.'hts  of  elements. 

But  this,  some  one  will  say,  is  not  what  comes  of  our  so-called 
classical  education  ;  what  we  get  from  our  classical  teachers  is  only 
verse-grinding,  scraps  and  odds  and  ends  of  half-understood  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  a  general  contempt  for  knowledge  that  is  not  of 


Latin  and  Greek.  This  has  been  only  too  true;  but  we  hope  it 
will  not  be  true  much  longer.  Cambridge,  the  head  and  front  of 
the  old  verbal  scholarship,  is  transforming  her  classical  curriculum. 
Not  thnmgh  mere  linguistic  attainments,  but  through  scientific 
philology,  ifcientilic  archioology,  scientific  study  of  ancient  history 
and  philosophy,  will  henceforth  lie  the  road  to  her  highest  honours. 
We  shall  no  longer  have  accomplished  classical  scholars  who  stand 
mute  bel'ore  a  coin  or  an  inscription,  and  cannot  tell  a  work  of  the 
school  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  from  a  late  Asiatic  or  Roman 
j  imitation.  Let  the  teachers  of  natural  science  look  to  it  on  their 
j  side  that  their  own  special  studies  do  not  degenerate  into  mere 
book-work,  such  barren  catalogues  of  undigested  facts  and  such  an 
empty  show  of  paper  knowledge  as  Professor  Huxley  lifts  up  no  un- 
certain voice  against.  Tlien,  when  at  last  a  true  and  lively  know- 
ledge of  njan  aud  of  his  history  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  true  and 
lively  knowledge  of  nature  and  her  works,  our  schools  will  produce 
results  worthy  of  their  noble  means,  and  science  and  culture  will 
be  no  longer  names  to  bandy  in  controversj',  but  firm  and  in- 
separable allies.  Science  has  come  upon  our  Humanists  as  from  a 
region  of  mystery,  like  the  nameless  champion  of  the  legend,  clad 
in  magical  armour  and  wielding  invincible  weapons.  But  the 
champion  is  a  friend  and  deliverer;  well  for  them  that  receive 
him,  and  ill  for  them  that  in  rashness  and  little  faith  repel  him. 
But  is  there  not  already  a  working  alliance  ?  Are  modern  philo- 
loary  and  archaeology  "  mere  literary  education  and  instruction  ''  ? 
We  conceive  not;  and  we  call  Professor  Iluxley  himself  to 
witness.  lu  his  Aberdeen  address  he  expresses  the  wish  that 
there  should  be  a  Professorship  of  Fine  Arts  in  every  University, 
and  that  its  functions  should  somehow  be  regularly  connected 
with  the  Arts  curriculum.  We  are  happy  to  think  that  this  is 
exactly  what  is  being  done,  or  in  a  fair  way  to  be  done,  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  study  of  classical  antiquity  through  classical  art  is 
there  rapidly  becoming  a  living  and  working  branch  of  the  general 
classical  studies  of  the  University.  But  this,  some  one  will  again 
say,  is  dreaming  of  the  futuie.  Are  we  satisfied  with  the  present? 
Are  we  content  that  there  sUoi^ld  be  University  dignitaries  who 
do  not  know  one  end  of  the  solar  spectrum  from  the  other,  and 
bishops  who  show  their  competence  to  criticize  biological  theories 
by  supposing  that  the  blood-corpuscles  are  formed  by  coagulation 
after  death?  We  answer,  unquestionably  not.  We  hold  that  the 
elements  of  natural  knowledge  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
general  education.  But  we  would  make  room  for  them — as  we 
have  already  said  on  other  occasions — not  by  ceasing  to  teach  the 
Humanities,  but  by  teaching  them  better. 

We  have  been  carried  away,  we  perceive,  by  the  subject  that 
most  interested  us,  and  have  said  nothing  of  tlie  excellent  scientific 
and  biological  essays  whicii  follow  Professor  Huxley's  discourses 
on  Uuiverjity  education.  But  the  matter  of  these  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  prettjf  fiesh  in  the  public  memory,  and  for  the  present  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  brief  comment  on  one  or  two  philo- 
sophical propositions  enounced  or  implied  in  the  Belfast  address 
ou  Animal  Automatism  aud  the  discourse  on  Sensation  aud  the 
Sensiferous  Organs.  In  the  Belfast  address  Professor  Huxley 
speaks  as  follows: — 

It  is  experiiuonfally  demonstrable — any  one  who  caves  to  run  a  pin  into 
himself  may  perform  a  sutticient  demonstration  of  the  fact — that  a  niode 
of  motion  of  the  nervous  s^-stciii  is  the  iTiiinediate  antecedent  of  a  state  of 
consciousness.  All  but  the  ailherents  of  "Occasionalism,"  or  of  the 
doci  l  ine  of  "  Pre-established  Harmony  "  (if  any  such  now  exist),  must 
admit  that  we  have  as  nuR-Ii  reason  for  regardinfj  the  mode  of  motion  o£ 
the  nervous  system  as  the  cause  of  the  state  of  consciousness  as  w'e  have 
for  regarding  event  as  the  cause  ot  another.  How  tiie  one  phenomenon 
causi'S  I  he  oilier  we  know  as  much,  or  as  little,  as  in  any  other  case  of 
causation  ;  but  we  have  as  tiuich  right  to  believe  that  the  sensation  is  an 
clleet  of  the  molecular  change  as  we  have  to  believe  that  motion  is  an 
ell'ectof  impact ;  aud  there  is  as  much  propriety  in  saying  that  the  brain 
evolves  sensation  as  there  is  in  saying  that  an  irou  rod,  when  hammered, 
evolves  heat. 

Does  this  mean  simply  that  for  the  purposes  of  science,  as  the 
systematic  description  of  phenomena  happening  in  the  world  of 
our  common  experience,  we  are  entitled  to  use  the  kind  of  lan- 
guage commoi3ly  called  materialistic;  and,  further,  that  science 
includes  not  only  the  physiology  of  sensation,  but  the  physiology 
of  the  higher  and  more  complex  feelings,  in  other  words 
psychology?  If  so,  we  agree.  Moreover,  we  think  Plato  would 
have  agreed  ;  at  least  so  we  have  always  inferred  from  a  certain 
physiological  pass;ige  in  the  Tiinaus.  It  is  no  question  of  thinking 
that  Fichte  would  have  agreed,  for  over  and  over  again  he  has 
said  as  much  in  the  plainest  terms.  But  is  it  further  implied  that 
this  cuts  the  knot  of  the  truly  metaphysical  problem  which  lies 
behind  ?  ^\  e  have  no  right  to  assume  that  Professor  Huxley  means 
this  ;  we  think,  indeed,  that  the  assumption  is  excluded  by  what  he 
said  some  years  earlier  under  the  title  of  The  Physical  Basis  of 
Life;  but,  if  such  were  the  meaning,  we  could  not  agree.  For  the 
statement,  if  proposed  as  a  solution,  is  no  solution  ;  it  contains 
two  opposite  and  equally  plausible  ways  of  regarding  the  fircts, 
and  does  not  help  to  decide  between  them.  Every  word  of  it  is 
double-edged.  If  a  mode  of  motion  in  a  nerve  may  be  the  cause 
of  a  state  of  consciousness,  so  may  a  state  of  consciousness  be  the 
cause  of  motion  in  a  nerve.  If  we  may  say  that  the  brain  evolves 
sensation  as  the  hammered  irou  evolves  hiat,  then  no  less  may  we 
say  that,  as  the  heat  of  a  flame  produces  motion  in  the  surround- 
ing air,  so  does  a  man's  will  produce  a  physical  change  in  his 
motor  nerves.  For  all  common  purposes  of  life  wo  do  freely  use 
both  forms  of  exprtssion  alike,  as  one  or  the  other  is  convenient ; 
aud  we  are  fully  justified  in  so  doing,  so  long  as  we  do  not  fancy 
that  either  of  them  is  philosophical.  For  scientific  purposes  it  is 
more  convenient,  as  Professor  H.uxley  says  in  the  later  discourse. 
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to  regard  feeling  as  the  effect  of  motion,  the  inward  as  caused  by 
the  outward  event.  But  we  may  reverse  this  order  whenever  it 
suits  us,  and  the  metaphysical  problem  remains  just  where  it  was. 

The  one  form  of  speech  is  as  much  and  as  little  materialistic  as 
the  other.  In  both  we  have  tacitly  assumed  mind,  matter,  and 
cause  to  be  known  and  understood  terms.  But  it  is  precisely  the 
task  of  metaphysic  to  analyse  these  terms  unsparingly,  and  iind  out 
how  much  or  how  little  we  can  really  understand  of  them.  We 
have  assumed  mind  and  matter  to  be  two  things  of  different  sorts, 
but  equally  real  things,  and,  so  to  speak,  on  the  same  level.  It  is 
the  task  of  metaphysic  to  dissect  that  assumption.  Professor 
Huxley  allows  clearly  enough  that  such  analysis  is  valuable  and 
necessary  to  deliver  us  from  crude  thinking  and  the  false  conceit 
of  certainty.  He  seems  to  think  also  that  these  critical  results  are 
the  only  possible  results  of  the  process  ;  an  opinion  which  for  our 
part  we  do  not  hold,  though  it  would  be  too  long  to  dispute 
it  now. 


A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE.* 

MR.  PERCY  FITZGERALD'S  preface  to  his  two  ponderous 
volumes  which  bear  the  name  of  A  New  Jltstori/  of  the 
English  Stage  is  in  some  ways  remarkable,  and  not  least  for  the 
free  and  seemingly  irrational  use  made  in  it  of  italics.  "  This 
'  New  History  of  the  English  Stage,' "  he  writes,  "  will,  I  think, 
be  found  fairly  warranted  in  claiming  novelty,  being  neio  both  in  its 
plan,  treatment,  and  materials.  Preceding  accounts,  such  as  those 
of  Dibdin  and  Dr.  Doran,  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  accounts 
of  the  dramatists,  plays,  and  actors,  in  which  the  public  has  been 
of  late  years  thoroughly  instructed.''  Mr.  Fitzgerald  goes  on  to 
say  with  great  kindness  that  such  matter  as  this  is  doubtless  en- 
tertaining, but  that  to  understand  the  stage  and  its  growth  as  a 
social  element  something  further  is  necessary.  This  is,  according 
to  him,  "  to  consider  its  titles,  pedigrees,  patents,  licences,  and  other 
official  documents,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  history  of  a  town 
or  castle,  will  best  show  its  rise  and  the  various  changes  it  has 
undergone."  This  plan,  he  is  certain,  will  be  found  acceptable  as 
being  "  the  most  scientific  and  certain,  besides  having  analogy  with 
the  schemes  of  histories  of  other  subjects."  There  is  a  charming 
vagueness,  not  uncommon  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  writings,  about  this. 
"Why  should  it  be  an  advantage,  supposing  that  the  author  had 
carried  out  his  "  plan  "  even  better  than  he  has  done,  that  the 
history  of  a  special  subject  should  be  written  on  the  same  lines  as 
those  of  other  subjects?  And  what  analogy  could  there  be 
between  his  historv  of  the  stage  and  the  history,  let  us  say, 
of  the  English  teople  as  given  by  Mr.  Green,  or  the 
history  of  the  Crayfish  as  given  by  Professor  Huxley  ?  How- 
ever, "  this  'dew,"  we  are  told  with  fiesh  italics,  "the 
folloidng  account  has  been  tcritten,  in  ichich  almost  every  docu- 
ment of  importance  i-elating  to  the  stage  will  be  found  set  out." 
This  seems  a  somewhat  bold  assertion,  but  we  have  no  sort  of 
wish  to  underrate  the  pains  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  must  have  taken 
to  collect  all  the  documents  with  which  he  presents  us  in  a  some- 
what unwieldy  form.  But  more  than  pains  of  this  kind  is  wanted 
for  the  making  of  such  a  book  as  he  has  apparently  aimed  at 
making— a  book  of  permanent  value  and  interest  as  the  continuous 
liistory  from  one  definite  period  to  another  of  the  English  stage. 
No  doubt  most  of  the  papers  which  the  author  has  unearthed  from 
various  sources  will  be,  as  he  says  (again  in  italics),  new  to  the 
general  trader.  But,  unluckily,  "  the  general  reader  "  is  about  the 
last  person  to  be  fascinated  with  olHcial  papers  put  before 
him  in  their  entirety  and  without  as  much  attempt  at  co-ordina- 
tion as  might  have  been  wished,  while  both  the  student  of 
dramatic  literature  and  "the  general  reader"  may  find  a  good  deal 
that  is  not  '*  new  "  in  the  lighter  passages  of  the  book.  As  it 
stands  the  work  is  an  odd  mixture  of  dry  official  records  and  of 
stage  auecdotage  new  and  old,  which  is  not  always  set  down 
wiih  too  much  care,  and  which  is  disfigured  by  the  writer's 
seemingly  incurable  tricks  of  style,  among  which  we  may  class  his 
habit  of  giving  shallow  opinions  on  extraneous  matters— such  as, 
for  instance,  the  character  of  King  Charles  11. — with  an  amusing 
air  of  dogmatism.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  in  these  pre- 
liminary remarks  that  the  author  has  without  doubt  diligently 
collected  a  good  deal  of  documentary  matter  of  interest.  We 
might,  however,  borrowing  from  the  old  form  of  declaration,  add, 
"  yet  so  unskilfully  and  negligently  did  the  author  arrange  and 
put  together  the  said  documentary  matter  that  "  we  could  wish 
either  that  it  had  fallen  into  other  hands,  or  that  he  had 
set  about  arranging  it  in  some  other  way.  He  might,  for 
instance,  have  doue  better  if  he  had  published  the  documents  in 
their  chronological  order,  with  just  as  many  connecting  remarks 
as  were  necessary,  and  had  kept  his  discursiVe  and  skippino-  obser- 
vations about  them  and  about  many  other  things  for  a  separate 
publication.  But,  after  all,  we  ought  perbaps"to  be  but  little 
astonished  at  any  shortcomings,  or  any  want  of  perception  and 
appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  that  curiously  unwise 
book  concerning  the  great  Dumas,  the  name  of  which  is  thrust 
upon  our  attention  ou  the  page  oppoiite  the  title-page  of  the 
present  volumes. 


*  A  Kew  Hiiiory  of  the  English  Stage,  from  the  Restoration  to  ih". 
Liberty  oj  the  Thmtres,  iii  conm.vi.ot  with  l/ic  iUiti.itt  Houses.  From  Oii"inal 
Paptrs  in  tlic  Lord  Clianiberhiiii's  Ollice,  the  State  I^aper  Ofiicc  aud  oilier 
sources.  l!y  I'ercy  Fiizgerakl,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  '•The  Lite  of 
(jeori;e  the  Fourtii,"  "  The  Life  of  Garrick,"  &c.  2  Vols.  Loudon  : 
Tinsley  Brothers.  1881. 


The  author  begins  in  his  first  chapter  with  "  The  Cockpit,"  and 
in  his  third  comes  to  "  The  Restoration  Theatres."  Here  he  has 
some  remarks  which  are  typical  of  the  odd  and  unpleasing  con- 
fusion of  his  method  and  style.  He  observes  that  up  to  this  time 
"  the  primitive  arrangement  of  the  stage  on  which  Shakspeare  and 
his  actors  exhibited  themselves  had  endured.  The  original,  and 
no  doubt  true,  principle  of  a  stage  performance  seemed  to  be  that 
the  players  should  represent  the  characters  and  carry  out  the  story 
by  dialogue,  the  power  of  the  author  and  of  the  actor  supplying 
all  that  was  necessary."  The  very  slipshod  statement  about  the 
players  representing  the  characters  and  carrying  out  the  story  "  by 
dialogue  "  may  perhaps  pass  by  dint  of  "  the  power  of  the  reader 
supplying  all  that  is  necessary "  to  the  meaning.  But  the  odd 
self-contradictions  and  inconsequences  that  follow  are  less  easily 
explained  away.  "Custom  and  education,"  the  author  writes, 
"  have  familiarized  us  to  the  existing  arrangetHent ;  but  if  a 
person  who  had  never  been  inside  a  theatre  was  introduced  for  the 
first  time  to  one  of  our  modern  sumptuous  spectacles,  with 
its  flat  surfaces  and  high  painting,  its  glittering  Dutch 
metal,  square  holes  in  the  floor  up  which  the  characters 
ascend  or  descend,  he  would  certainly  conceive  that  some 
kaleidoscopic  world  was  before  him,  but  nothing  that  re- 
produced the  world  about  him.  That  there  is  nothing  delusive 
or  any  more  than  what  is  convenient  in  these  arrangements 
may  be  fairly  assumed."  W^hat  the  meaning  of  this  may  be 
we  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  understand  ;  but  the  author  goes 
on  to  tell  us  that  there  is  no  connexion  between  artificial  light  and 
acting,  although  there  are  many  who  might  think  them  inseparable, 
and  consider  that  acting  "  without  lamps  would  entail  the  sacrifice 
of  stage  delusion.  This  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter."  What, 
we  may  pause  to  ask,  goes  to  the  root  of  what  matter  ?  "  Theue 
was  as  much  dramatic  enjoyment,"  Mr.  Fitzgerald  asserts  in  con- 
tinuation, "when  the  play  began  at  four  o'clock  in  broad  daylight," 
and  very  likely  he  is  right,  although  he  can  hardly  bo  speaking 
from  personal  recollection  ;  "  and  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
recent  Ammergau  performances,  given  at  noon,  have  admitted  vsitli 
surprise  that  they  were  introduced  to  a  new  and  higher  class  of 
delusion" — the  author  constantly  writes  deltision  for  illusion — 
"  beside  which  the  greatest  eflbrts  of  the  moderns  seemed  a  magic- 
lantern  effect."  The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  as  painted  scenes 
were  ineffective  by  daylight,  "  so  the  mere  exhibition  of  characters 
and  simple  acting  admitted  of  performance  in  the  daytime,"  and 
that  DO  one  who  has  followed  the  development  of  scenic  appliances 
since  the  days  of  Davenant  can  help  admitting  "that  these 
triumphs  have  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  dramatic  art," 
In  the  very  next  sentence,  like  the  German  professor  who  said  of 
the  giant  that  he  was  also  a  dwarf,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  turns  round 
upou  us  with,  "  It  is  extraordinary  that  this  department  of  the 
English  stage  should  have  long  remained  in  so  primitive  and  bar- 
barous a  state,"  and  in  the  next  sentence  to  that  suggests  that  the 
barbarity  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  wholesome  intellectual 
taste.  What  the  author  is  driving  at  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  discover,  nor  do  we  follow  the  connexion  of  ideas  when, 
having  given  an  amusing  account  of  some  mechanical  illusions 
shown  in  a  Roman  theatre  in  1698,  he  says,  "Bearing  all  this  ia 
mind,  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  the  character  of  a  perform- 
ance, and  also  what  kind  of  aspect  a  theatre  presented  before  the 
introduction  of  scenery." 

In  following  chapters  we  have  Killigrew's  and  Davenant'a 
patents  set  out,  and  some  curious  extracts  from  Downes  the 
prompter's  "  Sketches  and  Notes,"  and  then  we  get  on  to  a 
chapter  called  "  The  Actresses."  In  this  there  is  an  odd  digres- 
siou  condemning  some  of  the  pictures  at  Hampton  Court.  In 
a  country  like  this  the  foreigner,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  thinks,  might 
smile  at  being  taken  to  see  "  a  large  room  in  one  of  the  royal 
palaces  where  all  the  notorious  favourites  of  this  (Charles  the 
Second's)  reign,  including  the  fortunate  orange-girl,  are  represented 
in  bewitching  and  even  poetical  costume."  For  the  rest  the  title 
of  the  chapter  is  misleading,  since  it  deals  almost  entirely  with 
"  the  fortunate  orauge-girl."  By  far  the  best  chapter  in  the  first 
volume  is  that  headed  "  Betterton  and  his  Fellow-Performers," 
and  its  value  lies  chiefly  in  the  long  and  interesting  extracts  from 
Cibber.  The  first  volume  ends  with  some  account  of  Rich  and 
his  pantomimes,  and  the  second  opens  with  various  matters  which 
point  to  the  disorderly  state  of  theatrical  audiences  circ.  1720. 
Why  in  this  chapter  the  author  has  gone  out  of  bis  way  to  tell 
over  again  the  well-known  story  of  Savage  is  best  known  to  him- 
self. In  a  later  chtipter  on  the  Fleetwood  management  of  Drury 
Laue  the  author  has  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  Licensing' 
Act:— 

But  as  the  Licensing  Act  and  the  licensers'  doings  have  been  objected  to 
— described  as  an  anachronism — it  has  been  shown  to  have  been  an 
absolute  necessity  as  a  restraint  in  reserve.  Nor  was  it  ever  so  necessarv  as 
at  jiresent,  wUh  the  amazing  quantity  of  theatres,  places  of  enter- 
tainment, and  music-halls,  the  performances  being  shaded  i>tf  imperceptibly 
into  more  correct  and  classical  plays.  With  the  competition  and  difii- 
culty  of  "hitting  the  public  taste,"  license  of  a  gross  and  personal 
kind  would  be  certain  to  set  in,  for  which  an  action  at  law- 
would  be  too  uncertain  and  slow  a  remedy.  A  modern  in- 
stance will  show  how  easdy  this  could  be  developed.  One  of  the  wittiest 
and  liveliest  dramatic  writers  of  our  day  some  years  ago  brought  out  a 
parody  :n  which  three  leading  statesmen,  represented  to  the  life,  were 
shown  visiting  the  I'^lysian  Fields.  The  eft'ect  was  most  diverting  and 
successful.  Nothing  in  the  direction  of  farce  could  have  excited  more 
genuine  fun  and  merriment.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  that  would  have 
been  a  point  of  departure.  The  mine  would  have  been  worked,  the  stage 
tilled  with  ridiculous  pictures  of  eccentricity,  and,  .as  it  reached  the  interior 
houses,  coarser  and  grosser  portraits  woiild  have  been  exhibited.  The 
Censor  wisely  interposed. 
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With  this  we  cordiallj'  agree,  as  also  with  what  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
says  in  the  next  page  of  certain  pieces  which  give  a  picture  of  life 
behind  the  scenes : — 

This  topic  of  the  stage  should  always  be  sacred  on  the  stage,  and  it  is  as 
undignified  in  the  performers  who  ridicule  it  as  disrespectful  to  the 
audience.  In  private  life  people  are  recommended  never  to  tell  jests  or 
stories  against  themselves,  the  result  of  which  is  only  a  loss  of  respect.  And 
■when  prompter  and  carpenter  and  call-boy  come  forward  in  their  habit  as 
they  lived,  and  an  interior  of  the  green-room  is  presented,  the  vacant  laugh 
is  indeed  produced,  and  some  curiosity  is  gratilied,  but  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  much  contempt. 

In  the  chapter  headed  "  Macldin  and  Quiu  "  we  have  an  account 
of  Macliliu's  unhappily  fatal  scuttle  with  an  actor  named  Ilallam 
about  a  wig,  and  we  have  also  the  well-known  story  of  Macklin's 
first  appearance  as  Shylock.  Shortly  after  this  comes  the  Garrick 
period  ;  and  from  this  point  to  the  end,  which  comes  down  to 
within  living  memory,  the  work  may  be  said  to  run  more  smoothly 
and  amusingly  than  it  has  done  before.  We  have  ourselves  con- 
scientiously read  through  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  two — we  might  spell  it 
too — ponderous  volumes.  Had  he  taken  twice  as  much  pains  as 
he  has  done  with  his  writing,  and  cut  down  the  volumes  to  less 
than  half  their  present  length,  their  value  would,  we  think,  have 
been  a  good  deal  more  than  doubled.  As  it  is,  they  cannot  be 
said  to  fulfil  adequately  the  purpose  announced  in  the  preface. 
Nor  is  the  task  which  we  have  completed  one  which  we  can 
/'  recommend  to  a  friend." 


TWO  ATLASES.* 

THE  plates  of  his  "  London  Atlas  "  were,  Mr.  Stanford  informs 
us,  begun  by  that  excellent  cartographer,  the  late  Mr.  John 
Arrowsmith,  but  left  unfinished  by  him.  There  is  certainly  no 
mark  either  of  want  of  finish  or  of  obsolete  information  in  the 
Atlas  as  it  appears.  It  is  perhaps  as  ingeniously  completed  up  to 
the  present  moment  as  any  that  has  ever  been  published.  As  a 
proof  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  not  only  is  the  concession 
■of  the  North  Borneo  Company  duly  coloured  as  English,  but  the 
coast  region  of  Bolivia,  which  has  only  during  the  last  few  weeks 
formally  passed  into  the  hands  of  Chili,  appears  as  joined  to  that 
enterprising  Republic,  and  Bolivia  is  exhibited  to  the  world  as 
more  than  ever  deserving  its  second  and  more  sensible  title  of 
"  Upper  Peru."  Besides  this,  the  very  arrangement  of  the  maps 
themselves  shows  that  they  have  been  not  merely  adapted,  but 
created,  for  their  present  purpose.  This  is  the  great  difficulty  of 
atlases,  that  though  the  old  plates  may  be  carefully  re-en- 
graved, the  actual  design  of  them  sometimes  becomes  unsuit- 
able, and  more  often  insufficient.  In  some  cases  Mr.  Stanford 
may  be  thought  to  have  been  in  proportion  too  lavish,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  allotment  of  an  entire  map  to  Ceylon,  of  another 
to  Tasmania,  and  of  a  third  to  Fiji.  But  two  of  his  maps 
deserve  especial  mention,  because  they  may  be  looked  for  in 
vain  not  merely  in  atlases  of  similar  size  and  price,  but  in  much 
larger  and  more  expensive  ones.  Nothing  probably  has  contributed 
more  to  the  apathy  with  which  Englishmen  hear  Central  Asian 
questions  discussed  than  the  non-appearance  in  most  atlases  of 
any  map  of  the  district  on  a  sufficient  scale.  Even  where  Askabad 
and  Sarakhs,  Charjui  and  Merv,  Krasnovodsk  and  Kizil  Arvat,  are 
to  be  discovered  elsewhere  than  by  guesswork  on  a  map  of  Asia 
of  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  inch,  their  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  India  has  too  often  to  be  pieced  out  of  difl'erent  maps.  In 
this  "London  Atlas"  there  are  two  excellent  maps  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Turkestan  respectively.  The  latter  gives  the  whole  Trans- 
caspian  region  as  far  as  Bokhara  and  Fort  Orenburg,  with  sufficient 
admission  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan  to  exhibit  the  relations  of 
things  clearly.  The  former  gives  Chinese  Tartary,  the  important 
and  little  known  regions  of  Kafiristan  and  Pamir,  and  the  liussian 
provinces  adjacent,  again  with  sufficient  admission  of  Afghanistan 
and  of  India  proper  to  show  the  bearings.  Five  minutes  spent  over 
thesetwomapswouldbean  invaluable  preparation  for  members  of  Par- 
liament before  the  next  discussion  on  Central  Asian  afiairs.  A 
Tery  good  word  must  also  be  spoken  for  the  map  of  China,  which 
is  extended  so  as  to  take  in  Thibet,  and  the  mysterious  regions 
{trodden  chieQy  by  Colonel  Prjevalsky  and  the  only  wild  camels 
left  in  the  world)  which  extend  north-westwards  from  it  towards 
Turkestan  and  Kuldja.  Whether  Hindustan  itself  does  not  get 
rather  scant  accommodation  in  its  single  map,  which  is  scaled  so 
as  to  take  in  everything  from  Gilgit  to  Galle  and  from  Kurrachee 
to  Moulmein,  may  be  a  question.  But  the  peninsula  is  very  hard 
from  its  shape  to  divide  into  two  sheets,  and  three  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  from  an  atlas  of  moderate  size  and  price.  The 
selection  of  the  maps,  as  a  rule,  appears  to  us  decidedly  judicious. 
We  are,  however,  inclined  to  regret  the  absence  of  the  old- 
fashioned  hemispheres.  "Mercator"  is  very  valuable,  no  doubt ; 
but  in  a  hasty  glance  by  a  person  who  is  not  on  his  guard  (and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  atlases  are  intended  rather  for 
momentary  reference  than  for  study),  the  inevitable  "  spreading  " 
of  the  higher  latitudes  gives  a  very  misleading  impression. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  orographical  and  hydrographical  maps 
of  the  British  Isles,  though  pretty  and  fashionable  toys,  strike 
US  as  more  pretty  and  fashionable  than  useful.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent map  of  Africa,  probably  the  most  complete  which  has 
ever  found  a  home  in  an  atlas  of  this  size;   and  it  is  sup- 
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plemented  by  an  enlarged  map  of  South  Africa.  But  we 
miss  a  similarly  enlarged  map  of  the  African  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  political  importance  of  which  is  great,  and, 
unfortunately,  not  likely  to  decrease.  Fiji  or  Tasmania  might 
perhaps  have  gracefully  retired  into  the  corner  of  one  of  the  other 
sheets  to  make  room  for  this.  So,  again,  we  cannot  but  think 
that,  instead  of  Italy  having  two  sheets  and  the  Balkan  peninsula 
but  one,  the  proportion  had  better  have  been  reversed.  The  result 
of  the  actual  arrangement  is  that  much  of  the  North-Italian  sheet 
is  wasted  by  the  duplication  of  Switzerland  and  Austria,  while 
the  eastern  peninsula  is  very  decidedly  "  skimped."  As  a  proof 
of  this,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  site  of  the  present  disturbances 
in  Dalmatia  and  the  Herzegovina  is  not  to  be  found  either  in 
the  Turkish  map,  or  the  Austrian  map,  or  the  Italian  map. 
However,  we  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  amount  of  general- 
ship required  to  arrange  a  good  atlas,  and  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  almost  unavoidable  to  sacrifice  something  somewhere. 
Mr.  Stanford's  general  plan  seems  to  have  been  to  consult 
British  interests  more  particularh',  and  he  has  done  this  well. 
We  have  already  commented  on  the  pains  which  appear  to  have 
been  taken  to  work  up  the  maps  to  the  latest  dates  ;  we  may  add 
that  they  are  excellent  specimens  of  engraving  and  colouring, 
that  the  great  difficulty  of  marking  mountain  ranges,  &c.  without 
obscuring  the  names,  has  been  excellently  surmounted,  and  that 
we  have  detected  very  few  misprints.  As  what  may  be  called  a 
medium  atlas  for  general  use,  something  between  the  cheap 
but  meagre  school  collections  and  the  elaborate  but  rather  costly 
and  unwieldy  library  atlases,  the  "  London  Atlas  "  deserves  hearty 
recommendation. 

The  second  part  of  Messrs.  Letts's " Popular  Atlas"  (which  this 
"  British  Imperial"  really  is,  though  the  publishers,  apparently  with 
the  view  of  making  the  volume  complete  in  itself,  have  repeated 
some,  if  not  most,  of  the  maps  in  their  "  general "  series),  exhibits 
more  fully  than  its  predecessor  the  difficulty  of  making  a  set  of 
old  plates  do  duty  even  with  the  most  elaborate  addition. 
We  do  not  see  anything  to  blame  in  the  attempt,  but  the 
contrary,  for  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  pub- 
lisher would  face  the  risk  of  having  an  entirely  new  atlas  en- 
graved on  the  scale  of  the  old  Useful  Knowledge  one,  and,  if 
he  did,  the  resulting  work  would  be  extremely  costly.  But  the 
renewal  of  the  old  plans  requires,  in  the  first  place,  very  careful 
attention  to  the  working  up  of  details,  and,  in  the  second,  makes  it 
impossible,  even  by  breaking  bounds  and  overflowing  into  the 
margins,  to  bring  things  quite  up  to  the  mark.  Thus  there  is  a 
capital  and  useful  street  map  of  London  here  on  an  ample  scale 
and  well  worked  up.  Btit  London,  unlike  the  pantaloon,  has  so 
far  outgrown  the  youthful  hose  of  fifty  years  ago  that  this  map 
takes  in  only  the  extremest  east  end  of  Westbourne  Grove,  beyond 
which  unbroken  lines  of  houses  now  stretch  for  miles  to  the  west- 
ward. In  the  same  way  Haverstock  Hill  is  the  limit  to  the  north, 
while  southwards  Battersea  has  its  existence  barely  acknowledged, 
and  nothing  beyond  the  Oval  and  the  Surrey  Canal  figures  at  all. 
However,  this  cannot  be  helped,  and  it  is  a  considerable  con- 
venience to  get  a  large-scale  map  of  even  lesser  London  included 
in  an  ordinary  atlas.  The  matter  becomes  more  serious  when  we 
come  to  such  a  country  as  Afghanistan.  India  itself  is  represented 
here  by  no  less  than  twelve  sheets,  and  consequently  on  a  far  more 
lavish  scale  than  any  other  general  atlas  known  to  us  attempts. 
But  Afghanistan,  which  is  of  the  first  importance  now,  only 
squeezes  into  a  corner  of  one  of  these,  which  excludes  the  whole 
Herat  district,  and  only  gets  in  Candahar  itself  by  a 
judicious  excursion  over  the  border.  This  may  be  partly  made 
up  in  future  divisions  of  the  series,  which  extends,  if  we  do  not 
mistake,  to  some  two  hundred  maps  in  all ;  but  as  it  stands,  it  is  a 
fault.  Again,  the  insertion  of  new  details  is  not  always  quite  careful 
enough.  For  instance,  the  old  Union  Pacific liailroad is  duly  marked; 
but  if  any  reader  of  Dr.  Russell's  recent  travels  turns  to  this  Atlas 
to  trace  the  traveller's  course,  he  will  find  to  his  surprise  that  the 
Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fo  line,  from  Kansas  to  California, 
is  apparently  non-existent.  However,  it  is  no  doubt  a  rather 
gigantic  task  to  work  up  so  large  a  number  of  sheets,  and  it  cannot 
be  repeated  too  often  that  this  collection  of  Messrs.  Letts's  has 
some  remarkable  advantages.  It  contains  not  only  the  two  street 
maps  just  mentioned  of  London,  but  large-scale  plans  of 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  Calcutta,  and  excellent  environ 
maps  of  Loudon,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh.  Now  every  one  knows 
that,  though  these  things  are  attainable  enough  separately,  there 
is  nothing  more  difficult  to  keep  handy  and  en  evidence  than  loose 
maps.  They  do  not  go  conveniently  in  bookcases,  and  look  itntidy 
if  they  are  put  there  ;  if  they  are  arranged  on  tables,  they  want 
endless  dusting  and  arranging.  If  they  are  stowed  away  in  drawers, 
they  are  certain  to  get  mislaid,  except  by  the  most  methodical 
persons.  To  have  them,  therefore,  bound  up  in  an  ordinary  atlas 
is  a  very  great  gain.  Moreover,  the  eighty  maps  of  this  volume 
admit,  besides  ordinary  continent  and  country  maps,  a  great  number 
of  subdivisions  of  England  and  English  possessions,  India,  as  we 
have  said,  has  no  less  than  twelve  separate  sheets,  besides  a  general 
map ;  England  and  Wales,  with  the  same  addition,  have  six, 
Ireland  four,  Scotland  three.  Canada  has  four,  Australia  three. 
These  subdivisions  enable  local  topography,  especially  in  England, 
to  be  given  with  considerable  minuteness  ;  the  scale,  for  instance, 
of  the  Engfish  counties  being  twelve  miles  to  an  inch.  In  many 
ways  these  maps  have  been  carefully  worked  up ;  but  there 
are  some  deficiencies,  especially  in  reference  to  roads.  It  is, 
however,  fair  to  mention  that  Messrs.  Letts's  maps  include  a 
vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  information  which  is  un(iuestion- 
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ibly  useful,  and  which  is  not  easily  lo  be  found  in  similar 
publications  ;  or,  indeed,  in  any  single  publication,  except  an  ency- 
jlopi'edia. 

Comparing  these  two  atlases  together,  the  advantage  in  handi- 
oess,  in  direct  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  day,  and  perhaps 
in  absolute  accuracy,  rests  with  the  "  Londou,"  as  well  as 
that  of  exhibiting  the  latest  and  most  finished  style  of  map- 
engraving.  On  the  other  hand,  Messrs.  Lettss  volume  is  more 
minute,  more  multifarious  in  its  information,  and  has  an  in- 
duliitable  advantage  in  possessing  the  town  maps  and  environ 
maps  already  mentioned.  For  the  man  of  one  atlas  who  wants  it 
as  a  companion  to  his  newspaper  or  his  book,  to  answer  sudden 
quistious  with  rapidity  and  trustworthiness,  perhaps  the  "  London  " 
is  to  be  preferred.  For  there  is,  no  doubt,  one  disadvantage 
attending  the  cutting  up  of  maps  into  separate  sheets — the  neces- 
sit\,  namely,  of  referring  from  one  to  the  other,  if,  as  generally 
Lapt'ens,  the  required  district  is  not  entirely  comprised  in  ope. 
There  are  few  things  more  annoying  than  tliis.  But  the  "  British 
'  Po'  idar"  quite  deserves  a  place  among  atlases,  and  the  etibi'ts 
•wLich  its  publishers  have  made  to  bring  it  up  to  date  are  very 
creditable  to  them  and  far  from  unsuccessful. 


BRITISH  AND  IXDEPENDENT  BURMA.' 

IT  is  a  pity  that  this  author,  who  is  evidently  an  admirer  of 
Lord  Beacouslield,  did  not  recollect  the  epithet  by  which  that 
statesman,  in  one  of  his  epigrammatic  and  sarcastic  moods,  desig- 
nated the  late  Mr.  Horsman.  The  member  for  Liskeard,  he  told  the 
House,  was  a  "  superior  person," and  theHouse  was  tickled  with  the 
saying.  Colonel  Laurie  had  far  better  have  contented  himself  with  a 
siuiijie  rendering  of  his  odd  title  Ashe  I'yec,  which  a  distinguished 
Bui  niese  scholar  has  informed  him  means  "  the  Eastern  Country" 
and  nothing  else.  Very  possibly  there  may  be  a  more  extensive 
sitruiticatiou  of  the  phrase  ;  but  the  terms  "  superior  and  iuferior  " 
applied  to  wares  and  properties  savour  somewhat  of  advertise- 
ments and  puffs.  It  is  also  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
this  book,  coming  so  soon  after  Om?-  Burmese  Wars  and  Relations 
with  Burma  by  the  same  author,  is  more  or  less  got  up  for  the 
occa>iou ;  and  our  conviction  is  strengthened  by  the  candid 
aduiisaion  in  the  preface  that,  liad  it  not  been  Ibr  Ireland,  Egypt, 
the  Transvaal,  and  other  little  disturbing  incidents,  the  publication 
would  have  taken  place  last  summer  instead  of  last  autumn.  As 
regards  its  literary  bulk,  the  author  means  probably  that  his  work, 
but  for  the  above-mentioned  tiiding  obstacles,  woidd  have  ended 
at  page  240 ;  whereas  the  delay  enabled  him  to  eke  it  out  with 
addenda  about  Soutb-Western  Ciiina,  the  Anglo-Burmese  Treaty  of 
1867,  the  consumption  of  opium,  the  cost  of  the  Burmese  and  Afghan 
wart,  the  manufacture  of  paper  I'rom  the  bamboo,  a  French  view  of 
Burma,  certain  glazed  jars  of  Pegu  manufacture,  and  the  cele- 
brated nyoph  or  mixture  of  salt  and  semi-putrid  fish.  The  style 
is  often  as  discursive  as  the  chapters.  Colonel  Laurie  held  the 
appointment  of  luspector  of  Schools,  by  no  means  an  unim- 
portant office,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  his  experiences  in  this 
capacity  that  we  owe  the  variety  of  quotations  with  which  his 
pages  are  enlivened.  Cousin  Feenix,  in  Dombeij  and  Son,  had 
already  told  us  that  Shakspeare  lived  not  for  an  age  but  for 
all  time,  and  the  same  may  be  said,  Colonel  Laurie  thinks,  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Then  we  have  allusions  to  or  quotations 
from  Balzac,  Moore,  Sir  W.  Jones's  translation  of  Hatiz,  De 
Quincey,  Spenser's  "  Jolly  June,"  "  The  Trail  of  the  Serpent,"  and 
an  interesting  divorce  case  given  in  the  Bane/oon  Times,  where  an 
English  wife  embraced  Buddhism  and  availed  herself  of  what,  in 
the  impressive  and  forcible  language  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Rangoon,  is  "  the  damnable  laxity  "  of  the  Burmese  code 
to  divorce  her  husband.  In  fact,  if  Mr.  Micawber,  on  leaving  an 
nnappreciative  country,  had  betaken  himself  to  Rangoon  instead 
of  to  an  Australian  colony,  he  might  have  written  leaders  on 
Anglo-Burmese  topics  very  much  in  the  style  of  Colonel  Laurie. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Colonel  Laurie,  in  his  praise- 
worthy anxiety  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  the  great  Anglo-Burmese 
question,  should  have  addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  Mr. 
Gladstone ;  nor  is  our  astonishment  at  all  increased  by  the  fact 
that  a  statesman,  "  who,  with  a  rare  method,  finds  time  for  every- 
thing," should  have  sent  Colonel  Laurie  an  answer  which  this 
gentleman  scarcely  ventured  to  expect.  Unluckily  the  burning 
question  of  Burma  intervened  between  the  two  celebrated  cam- 
paigns in  Mid-Lothian,  and  we  are  somewhat  apprehensive  that 
as  yet  the  Prime  Minister  has  not  been  able,  amidst  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  engagements,  to  find  time,  as  intimated,  for  an  early 
examination  of  this  work  of  "  great  interest  and  value." 

We  have  read  this  book  with  all  reasonable  care  and  attention  ; 
but,  admitting  everything  that  the  author  states  about  the 
climate,  the  frultfulness,  and  the  capabilities  of  Burma,  we  are  still 
at  a  loss  to  say  what  course  exactly  he  recommends  for  adoption. 
Wfir  and  further  annexation,  if  not  absolutely  disclaimed,  are  very 
dimly  foreshadowed  ;  and  yet  the  imagination  is  fed  with  anec- 
dotes of  the  arrogant  and  ferocious  savage  who  rules  at  Ava,  with 
the  commercial  advantages  of  Upper  or  Independent  Burma  as 
compared  with  the  barren  defiles  of  Afghanistan,  with  stories  of 
the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  said  to  be  concealed  in  the  mines 
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of  Yunan,  Szechuen,  and  Fo-Kyan,  with  the  boundless  develop- 
ment of  trade,  and  with  a  vision  of  the  extinction  of  our  own 
National  Debt.  We  are  warned,  also,  that  if  Russia  steadily  pur- 
sues her  own  projects  in  Saghalien,  Kuldja,  and  the  Pacific  and 
Chinese  waters,  a  good  understanding  with  China  will  become  of 
supreme  political  importance.  These  hints  and  suggestions  are 
still  farther  improved  by  anecdotes  of  the  national  character,  by  a 
very  cursory  account  of  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  and 
by  a  lecture  delivered  by  Sir  Arthur  Phayre  on  the  prosperity  and 
advancement  of  our  Burmese  possessions.  We  so  entirely  agre& 
with  Colonel  Laurie  in  the  estimate  of  the  late  Chief  Commis- 
sioner's ability,  high  character,  and  services,  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  his  example,  and  devote  the  rest  of  this  paper 
to  a  summary  of  the  results  of  British  administration  as  carried  on 
by  the  successors  of  Sir  Arthur  Phayre.  Instead  of  criticizing  in 
detail  Colonel  Laurie's  disjointed  chapters,  we  take  the  following 
facts  and  figures  from  the  last  published  official  Report  of  thef 
Administration  of  British  Burma. 

The  British  provinces  of  Burma,  as  most  readers  are  aware, 
were  a  source  of  very  little  profit  and  of  constant  anxiety  till  the 
second  Burmese  campaign — begun  and  ended  in  eight  months — 
enabled  Lord  Dalhousie  to  retain  possession  of  the  valley  watered 
by  the  Sittang  and  Irrawaddy  rivers,  and  to  make  the  seaboard  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east  as  compact  and  complete  a  British 
province  as  that  of  Bengal  and  Madras  on  the  west.  At  that 
time  it  was  roughly  estimated  that  the  annual  revenue  of  the  new 
acquisition  might  be  300,000/. ;  or,  with  the  previous  annexationa- 
of  the  war  of  1824-5,  that  the  Burmese  provinces  altogether  must 
be  worth  something  under  half  a  million  a  year.  The  total  net 
revenue,  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  above  estimate  was  formed, 
has  risen  to  2,ioo,oooZ.  About  one-fourth  of  this  is  derived  from 
the  land  ;  the  Customs  give  more  than  half  a  million  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder is  derivable  from  stamps,  excise,  woods  and  forests, 
fisheries,  and  a  capitation  tax.  Though  trade,  we  are  informed, 
increases  with  almost  unexampled  rapidity,  British  Burma  is^ 
primarily  an  agricultural  countrv',  and  "  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen,, 
it  is  on  agriculture  that  the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the 
wealth  of  the  province  must  always  depend."  More  than  three- 
millions  of  acres  are  under  cultivation  ;  but  there  is  a  large  area  of 
rich  virgin  soil  awaiting  the  spade  and  the  plough.  Indeed,  in 
respect  to  agriculture  and  land  revenue,  Burma  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  nearly  every  province  of  India  proper.  la  other 
acquisitions  our  first  dutj'  had  always  been  to  ascertain  the  exact 
limit  of  conflicting  rights  and  to  save  threatened  interests;  to- 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  of  Hindu  and  Mahommedan 
systems  ;  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  feudalism  ;  to  decide- 
what  respect  should  be  paid  to  prescription  and  prejudice;  to  ap- 
portion the  liabilities  of  the  village  community',  the  tenant  pro- 
prietor, and  the  superior  holder ;  and,  in  short,  to  make  first  a 
summary  and  then  a  regular  Settlement  as  a  foundation  for  the 
loyalty  and  contentment  of  the  people,  and  a  basis  of  our  own 
reforms  in  every  other  department.  In  Burma  most  of  this  was 
unnecessary.  The  land  tenure  was  simplicity  itself.  The  vast 
body  of  the  cultivators  hold  directly  from  the  State,  either  aa- 
landholders,  grantees,  lessees,  or  temporary  occupants ;  and  thee 
position  of  each  has  been  clearly  defined  by  statute  or  agreement. 
Any  cultivator  acquires  proprietary  rights  by  continuous 
possession  for  twelve  years;  while  grantees,  lessees,  and  even, 
yearly  occupants  retain  their  lands  under  certain  payments- 
and  conditions.  Small  areas  can  be  taken  up  by  any  one  on-, 
mere  application  to  Native  Revenue  officers ;  for  larger  areas 
reference  is  made  to  the  Deputy-Commissioner,  that  is,  to  the 
District  Officer  or  to  the  Commissioners  of  Division.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  a  freedom  from  complication  in  these  proceedings,  which» 
are  based  on  the  unassailable  theory  that  the  land  in  Burma 
belongs  to  the  State.  We  have  been  spared  all  that  animated 
warfare  on  paper  about  the  merits  of  the  humble  agriculturist  and 
the  unjust  usurpations  of  the  haughty  Talookdar ;  as  well  as- 
those  antagonistic  theories  which  in  India  have  required  a  week's 
sitting  of  a  High  Court  or  a  month's  session  of  the  Viceregal 
Legislature,  to  reduce  to  something  like  a  practical  shape.  But 
an  able  administrator  in  Burma  would  not  be  true  to  his  training 
if  he  did  not  direct  Settlement  operations  with  a  view  to  the- 
ascertainment  of  rural  and  agricultural  statistics.  Accordingly,, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  a  Code  of  Directions  requires 
Revenue  officers  to  ascertain  all  they  can  about  the  cost  of 
cultivation,  the  value  of  crops,  the  classification  of  soils,  and 
the  areas  held  by  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  occupiers, 
with  their  customs  and  rights.  It  is  interesting  to  be  told 
that  the  Burman  peasant  is  allowed  to  deduct  all  possible  costs  of 
cultivation,  including  the  support  of  his  family,  and  to  retain  in 
addition  one-half  of  the  net  profits,  the  other  half  going  to  the 
State.  The  cultivation  of  rice,  we  may  add,  is  carried  on  much 
as  in  Bengal.  The  spread  of  cattle  disease  has  been  checked ;  and 
we  note  that,  as  a  proof  of  advancement,  instances  of  the  relation 
of  ordinary  landlord  and  tenant  are  not  now  unknown.  Still, 
however  pleasing  may  be  the  prospect  where  no  hard-hearted 
landlords  intervene  between  the  Government  as  the  great  pro- 
prietor and  half  a  million  of  tenants,  and  however  conscientious 
and  equitable  may  be  the  Englishmen  who  act  as  agents,  sur- 
veyors, and  factors  for  this  huge  landed  estate,  we  must  still 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  scarcely  any  part  of  India  is  in  a 
position  to  dispense  with  some  of  the  best  features  of  feudality. 
Happily  Burma  has  been  exempt  from  famine,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  cheerful,  prosperous,  and  easily  ruled ;  but  in  times  of 
scarcity  or  disturbance  it  is  no  slight  advantage  for  the  British  ad- 
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ministrator  to  turn  to  a  Nawab  or  Rija  wlio  owns  not  a  few  acres 
l^ut  several  Pei-ffunnahs,a,xii  whose  father  or  predecessor  was  deco- 
rated for  conspicuous  loyalty  by  the  hand  of  Lord  Canning. 

When  we  turn  from  agriculture,  the  Report  teems  with  statistics 
of  trade,  inland  and  sea-borne,  and  we  concur  with  Colonel  Laurie 
in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  rivers  as  channels  of  commerce  with 
Upper  Eurma,  when  we  find  that  84  per  cent,  of  this  traffic  is  carried 
along  the  Irrawadd}'.  The  export  of  rice  from  Rangoon  is  enormous, 
and  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  arrival  at  that  i>ort  of  sailing- 
vessels  and  steamers.  Petroleum  is  now  raised  by  a  Company 
established  for  that  object,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  lenru  that  the 
crude  oil  can  bo  stored  or  carried  without  danger.  There  are  some 
tin  mines  in  Mergui,  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces, but  they  are  worked,  as  in  many  other  cases,  "  in  the  usual 
desultory  manner."  It  is  reassuring  to  learn  that  strict  attention 
is  now  paid  to  the  preservation  and  replanting  of  teak  forests.  The 
ai'ea  of  reserved  plantations  has  been  enlarged.  Measures  are  taken 
to  guard  against  destructive  tires,  whether  caused  by  carelessness 
or  design,  or  reckless  agriculture  on  the  part  of  nomadic  Karens. 
Some  real  progress  has  been  made  with  cotton,  and  experiments 
are  being  tried  with  mahogany,  Liberian  culiee,  cinchona,  tea,  and 
india-rubber  plants  procured  from  Para,  in  Jirazil.  The  latter 
seem  to  have  been  rather  a  failure.  All  this  is  matter  for  geimine 
congratulation,  especially  when  it  is  recollected  that  we  have  none 
of  that  terrible  overcrowding  so  common  in  fieugal  and  Behar  and 
parts  of  Upper  India  and  Madras.  IJere  are  no  endless  lists  of 
populous  villages  ;  no  districts  containing  more  than  two  millions  of 
souls.  The  entire  population  of  British  Burma,  exclusive  of 
some  hill  tracts  and  one  other  district,  is  a  little  over  three 
millions.  Now  one  of  the  facts  brought  to  light  during  the  Behar 
famine  of  1S73-4  was  that  Tirhoot  alone  contained  four  millions 
of  inhabitants.  Burma  has  now  a  railroad  of  163  miles  in  length. 
It  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  Calcutta.  The  town  of  Ran- 
goon has  been  laid  out  with  a  regularity  and  a  regard  to  decency, 
urder,  trade,  and  social  convenience,  unknown  to  our  earlier  pos- 
sessions ;  and  whether  we  look  at  its  rich  soil,  its  splendid 
forests,  its  noble  rivers,  its  expanding  commerce,  and  the  absence  of 
fenaticism  or  intolerance  amongst  its  population,  Burma  has  a  line 
future,  and  is,  humanly  speaking,  as  little  likely  to  give  us  poli- 
tical anxiety  as  the  quietest  district  in  Madras  or  Lower  Bengal. 
To  do  Colonel  Laurie  justice,  the  praises  of  the  "  superior  "  coun- 
try are  fully  borne  out  by  olhcial  statistics  and  by  the  growth  of 
the  province.  But  there  is,  of  course,  one  element  of  combustion 
to  be  taken  into  serious  account.  An  irresponsible  despot  massacres 
and  tortures  his  subjects  in  Independent  Burma,  and  we  have  had 
1)0  representative  either  of  the  lirst  or  Sfcond  order  at  Mandalay 
since  October  1879.  On  more  than  one  occasion  of  late  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Court  of  Ava  have  been  severely  strained,  and  the 
crisis  has  required  the  utmost  tact  and  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner  to  avoid  a  rupture.  Danger  is  increased  at 
such  epochs  by  the  advocates  of  progress  and  annexation,  always 
found  amongst  the  Anglo-Indian  mercantile  and  unotlicial  popula- 
tion of  Rangoon  and  Moulmein,  and  by  the  childish  impertinences 
of  the  King  and  his  Ministers.  An  unsettled  state  of  tlie  political 
atmosphere  is  unfavourable  to  inland  trade,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  there  should  have  been  a  temporary  falling  off  in  the 
imports  and  exports  with  Upper  and  Independent  Burma.  A  more 
settled  conditteii  of  things  would  result  in  a  recovery,  and  in  the 
natural  and  not  fi^rced  development  of  commerce  with  the  tine 
Chinese  provinces  which  border  on  Burma  land.  It  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  expect  th*it  some  ruler  may  arise  less  like  an  Ashantee 
potentate,  who  can  form  the  average  Asiatic  prince's  estimate  of 
the  power  of  the  British  Government  and  of  the  value  of  its 
friendship.  Meanwhile  we  may  be  confident  that  we  have  ample 
means  of  assuring  the  security  of  our  frontier  provinces  against 
raids,  as  well  as  of  reading  a  sharp  and  severe  lesson  to  any 
monarch  who  should  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  provoke  a  third 
Burmese  war. 


IN  TRUST.* 

AN  article  on  French  novels  in  a  late  number  of  Blachivood, 
which  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  attributing  to  the 
same  pen  to  which  we  owe  the  present  clever  stoiy,  opens  with  a 
justification  of  the  novelist's  ordinary  method  of  composition — 
namely,  not  giving  his  mind  to  achieve  a  finished  work,  not 
caring  to  produce  his  very  best,  but  contenting  himself  with  what 
will  serve  a  present  purpose  and  satisfy  the  reader  he  has  to 
reckon  on.  This  way  of  working  is  vindicated  on  the  ground  of 
the  world's  ingratitude  towards  a  class  of  writers  to  whom  it  is 
deeply  indebted.  A  good  novel  is  justly  called  one  of  the  rarest 
things  in  literature,  and  one  of  the  most  costly  to  produce,  .as 
regards  both  the  uund  and  work  that  goes  to  its  making,  and 
the  evanescent  nature  of  its  e.xisteuce.  The  writer  puts  all  the 
resources  of  his  genius  into  his  story,  all  his  experience  of 
life,  the  produce  of  his  personal  sutl'erings,  and  this  with  such 
success  that  he  is  eagerly  read  at  the  time ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
a  consciousness  of  the  worth  of  his  own  efforts  and  their  ready 
acceptance  by  others,  he  knows  there  is  not  a  guess  at  science 
or  a  dull  essay  in  history  that  is  not  assumed  to  be  a  more  valuable 
work  than  his.  And  this  disparagement  on  the  part  of  the 
world  is  so  unjust  as  to  increase  in  proportion  to  an  author's 
powers  of  production.    "  He  or  she  who  writes  two  or  three  books 
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has  a  better  claim  for  partial  immortality  than  he  or  she  who 
writes  a  score."  The  voluminous  writer,  "  inspired  by  the  strong 
continuous  impulse  of  that  power  of  narrative  which  is  in  its  way 
a  passion,"  gives  time  too  much  to  carry.  Time  must  not  be  too 
heavily  weighted,  or  it  throws  the  whole  burden  over.  In  every 
other  calling  it  is  a  credit  to  the  worker  to  do  as  much  as  he  can, 
but  here  the  reverse  holds.  The  writer  concludes  the  argument 
in  an  agreeable  vein  of  candour: — 

Wo  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  novelist  is  without  liis  reward.  He 
gets  that  in  solid  money — wliich  is  by  no  means  contemptible — and  in  a 
certain  idiid  of  reputation  ;  but  evcrvthinj^  urges  him  to  be  content  with 
tlie  success  of  the  moment,  .is  everytbinij  uuUies  it  apparent  to  him  that  not 
tor  him  are  the  applauses  of  posterity. 

But  does  the  novelist  starting  on  his  career  think  of  posterity  at 
all  ?  Posterity  for  him  has  its  representatives  in  the  largest  and 
acutest  of  living  intelligences.  Geniusat  work  is  not  wholly  without 
such  forethought,  but  it  still  acts  through  the  present,  through 
aiming  to  satisfy  the  highest  requirements  in  itself  and  others.  Very 
Hueot  pens,  however,  inspired  by  the  passion  of  narrative,  run 
their  impetuous  course  in  another  frame  of  mind.  Theirs  is  rather 
the  position  of  the  orator  with  a  vast  and  promiscuous  assemblage 
bei'oro  his  eyes,  whose  heart  he  has  to  reach  now  or  never ; 
to  look  beyond  them  would  only  embarrass  him  and  check 
his  eloquence.  The  present  is  his  opportunity.  Of  course  it  is 
begging  the  question  to  say  that  mere  quantity  implies  more  work, 
more  doiiuj.  The  hardest  work  does  not  go  with  the  fluent 
thou^rht  and  pen.  The  real  contrast  between  the  brilliant  novelist 
of  the  day,  with  his  score,  or  rather  scores,  of  works,  and  the 
author  of  two  or  three  who  has  a  cliance  of  becoming  a  classic, 
lies  in  the  opposition  of  two  styles— the  condensed  and  the 
ditl'use.  The  authors  of  the  two  or  three — we  will  assume  that  the 
writer  has  female  authors  in  mind — paused  and  waited  and  re- 
touched with  an  excessive  painstaking  care  which  might  even 
wound  the  self-respect  of  the  fluent  thinker  and  writer,  and  would 
certainly  be  uncongenial  to  his  powers  ;  for  the  difference  between 
the  condensed  and  the  diffuse  is  fundamental.  Fluency  is  a  gift; 
the  rapid  pen  has  its  charm,  as  much  of  our  most  popular  fiction 
shows ;  but  it  writes  for  the  day  and  the  hour,  and  for  once 
reading.  The  scenes  in  fiction  to  which  we  recur  again  and  again 
have  usually  cost  the  writer  more  effort,  more  intense  concentra- 
tion, more  vivid  and  lasting  hold  on  the  imagination. 

The  novel  before  us  might  stand  as  the  subject  of  the  argument 
to  which  we  have  called  attention.  Surely  no  writer  of  our  day, 
male  or  female,  has  shown  such  fecundity  as  its  author  has 
shown,  and  we  may  add  that  not  many  prolific  authors  have 
sustained  their  own  interest  and  spirit  in  their  work  at  a  higher 
level.  It  illustrates  what  is  said  of  the  passion  of  narrative, 
that  no  fiimiliarity  in  plot-making  prevents  the  plot,  when 
made,  from  exercising  its  fascination  on  the  inventor.  It  is  the 
way,  however,  of  fluency  to  desert  the  plot  at  times,  and  to 
expatiate  on  any  subject  that  occurs  to  the  mind  or  memory. 
The  volume  grows  under  .such  treatment  at  more  cost  to  the 
reader's  patience  than  to  the  writer's  invention.  In  the  present 
instance  the  first  volume  suffers  from  this  diliuseness  ;  while  the 
interest  gathers  in  the  second,  which  is  generally  the  flat  region  of 
the  three.  The  motive  of  the  story  lies  in  the  view  that  the  life 
of  young  men  subject  to  tlie  influences  of  our  day  disables  them 
for  the  higher  impulses  of  feeling  and  romance.  A  young  man  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  brought  up  at  a  public  school  and  univer- 
sity, and  mixing  in  good  society,  is  a  victim  to  his  own  social 
requirements.  There  are  certain  wrong  things  which  he  cannot 
do  under  his  circumstances,  but  there  are  also  certain  sacrifices 
which  he  cannot  make. 

We  are  introduced  to  a  man  thus  circumstanced  bearing  the 
name  of  Douglas,  but  in  no  way  connected  with  any  noted  branch 
of  the  family  of  that  name.  He  is  a  nobody  in  fact,  but  endowed 
by  his  father,  head  and  trusted  clerk  in  a  solicitor's  office,  with 
all  the  advantages  that  a  fair  income  can  supply.  We  ai-e 
to  suppose  him  launched  into  society  with  cultivated  manners,  but 
without  the  elevating  influence  of  a  family  life  spent  among  equals ; 
yet  received  on  an  absolute  equality  by  the  friends  acquired  in  the 
course  of  his  training.  The  line  of  the  story  is  to  make  him  a 
shabby  fellow,  but  to  excuse  his  course  on  account  of  these  dis- 
advantages. The  position  is  dwelt  upon  with  unnecessary  amplifi- 
cation, the  inconvenience  of  being  a  Douglas  and  yet  a  nobody 
exercising  the  author's  turn  for  speculation.  A  man  in  such  circum- 
stances feels  his  disabilities  no  doubt  a  good  deal  less  while  his 
club  is  his  home  than  when  he  proposes  to  a  well-born  heiress, 
and  has  to  announce  himself  a  nobody  to  her  fother,  the  situa- 
tion of  things  with  which  the  first  chapter  opens : — 

"  My  dear,  the  case  is  as  clear  as  noonday ;  you  must  give  this  man 
up." 

"  The  case  is  not  plain  to  me,  father — at  least  not  in  your  sense. 

"Anne,  you  are  very  positive  and  self-opinionated,  but  you  cannot — it 
is  not  possible — set  up  \  our  judgment  against  mine  on  such  a  point ;  you, 
an  inexperienced  girl,  a  rustic,  with  no  liiiowledge  of  the  woi'ld  !  What 
do  you  know  about  the  man  ?  Uh,  I  allow  he  is  well  enough  to  look  at; 
lie  has  had  the  usual  amount  of  education,  and  so  forth  ;  but  what  do 
you  know  about  him  ?  that  is  what  I  .ask." 

"  JS'ot  much,  father,"  said  Anne,  steadily  ;  "  but  I  know  him.'" 

The  business  of  the  story  is  to  show  Anne  her  mistake.  The  time 
soon  comes  when  Douglas  is  very  little  obliged  to  her  for  this 
romantic  confidence  in  his  affection  for  herself  dissociated  from 
her  prospects.  The  author  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  in  de- 
scribing his  state  of  mind.  How  he  would  have  made  Anne  a 
good  husband  if,  Sec.  ;  but  how  the  training  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  its  finish,  its  exactions,  its  bondage  to  a  high  social 
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?7ilization  stands  in  the  svay.  The  thing  is  well  done,  but  the  sub- 
_jtis  not  an  interesting  one  to  be  dwelt  ou  ;  therefore  tlie  real  spirit 
i|'  the  story  does  not  begin  till  we  get  away  from  the  Douglas  who 
nobody,  and  have  to  do  with  tlie  subject  that  gives  the  name  to 
V  e  story — the  will.  Wherever  a  writer  of  any  power  takes  a  will  in 
nnd  the  reader  is  sure  to  have  his  attention  encaged  ;  and  in  this 
,se  the  plot  hangs  on  two  wills — one  which  gives  Anne's  father  the 
I  eans  of  perpetrating  an  injustice,  executed  twenty  years  before 
.e  story  opens ;  and  the  other  the  instrument  by  which  this  inj us- 
ee is  perpetrated.    Mr.  Mouutford  of  Mount  had  m.arried  an 
3iress,  thereby  raising  his  standing  in  the  county  and  his  social 
nportance.     This  lady  died  early,  leaving  only  one  daughter, 
,ae  heroine  of  the  story,  and  also  leaving  a  will,  which  we  differ 
I  'om  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  supposing  the  world  at  any  recent  date 
!  'ould  have  approved : — 
These  were  the  days  when  public  opinion  was  very  unanimous  as  to  the 
npropriety  and  uiinecessariness  of  female  rights  of  any  kind,  and  every- 
ody  applauded  Mrs.  Mountford  for  resisting  all  condifinas,  and  putting 
'ersclf  and  her  child  unreservedly  in  her  husband's  hands, 
'bus  Mr.  Mountford,  exasperated  at  his  daughter's  obstinacy, 
,i  enabled  to  turn  from  the  natural  channel  the  fortune  that  has 
iven  him  all  his  consequeDce,  and  leave  it  to  his  youngest 
laughter,  the  sole  fruit  of  his  second  marriage.    The  reader 
.ccompanies  him  on  his  visit  to  the  family  lawyer,  whom  he  in- 
tructs  to  draw  the  will.     This  Mr.  Loseby,  though  somev/hat 
;onventional,  is  described  with  spirit ;  we  may  say  he  is  a  lady's 
awyer,  and  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  a  lively  element  of  the 
itory.    He  is  violently  opposed  to  the  proceeding,  and  when  all 
ittempts  at  discussion  fail,  commits  himself  to  a  statement  which 
ive  need  not  say  proves  to  be  a  prophecy.  "  When  a  man  makes  an 
injust  will  I  verily  believe  every  word  is  a  nail  in  his  coffin.  '  It  is 
?ery  seldom,'  said  Mr.  Loseby  with  emphasis,  '  that  they  live  to 
repent.'  "     Sir.  Mountford  is  aflected  by  this  grim  experience  so 
far  as  to  improvise  a  document  which  he  designs  as  a  qualification 
or  correction  ;  but  from  the  moment  the  words  have  been  uttered 
the  reader  knows  that  the  ball  in  prospect — the  ball  which  the 
younger  daughter  Rose  regards  as  an  announcement  to  the  world 
of  her  elevation  into  heirship,  and  which   the  magnanimous 
Axine,  who  recognizes  her  own  fall  into  a  second  place,  prepares  for 
and  graces  with  all  her  skill  at  decoration — is  to  share  the  fate  of 
so  many  balls  in  fiction  ;  to  act  as  a  prospect  merely,  an  anticipa- 
tion or  contrast  to  the  gloom  at  baud— never  to  come  off.  Mr. 
Mountford's  horse  stumbles  when  he  is  withiu  sight  of  the  lighted 
ball-room  and  all  is  over  with  him. 

The  scenes  which  follow  on  the  horror  of  such  a  return 
home,  the  shock  of  the  moment,  the  bustle  and  confusion,  the 
return  to  daily  habits  of  action  and  of  thought — all  the  aspects, 
we  might  say  all  the  humours,  of  a  great  domestic  calamity,  are 
entirely  in  the  vein  of  the  author's  observation,  sympathy,  and 
satire.  Of  course  one  great  result  of  the  disaster  is  the  dis- 
illusion of  Anne.  The  disconsolate  widow  and  her  daughter,  on 
the  ground  that  a  little  change  of  scene  is  necessary  for  their 
spirits,  determine  to  go  to  London  for  a  time.  Anne  acquiesces, 
for  Cosmo  Douglas  lives  in  London.  All  this  while  there  has  been 
something  which  shakes  her  confidence,  a  something  not  allowed  by 
herself,  to  which  she  shuts  her  eyes,  and  yet  which  tells.  The 
mode  of  its  telling  is  well  indicated  by  a  growing  habit  of  still 
writing  all  her  thoughts  to  Cosmo,  but  not  always  sending  the 
letter.  If  she  had  had  the  faith  in  him  which  she  professed  herself 
to  have,  she  would  have  sent  the  letters;  she  contents  herself,  how- 
ever, by  merely  writing  them.  It  has  always  been  an  assumption 
with  her  that  Cosmo  is  working  hard  in  his  profession  towards 
that  greatness  of  fame  and  fortune  which  her  high  estimate 
leads  her  to  expect.  He  is  very  pleasant,  very  cordial,  makes 
himself  most  acceptable  to  the  ladies,  proves  himself  a  perfect 
cicerone.  The  days  are  past  when  Cosmo  was  looked  down  upon 
as  nobody.  The  widow  and  the  new  heiress  look  up  to  him  as 
their  authority  and  guide.    To  Anne 

At  fii'st  it  had  been  too  pleasant  to  see  him  continually,  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  new  world  in  which  they  were  living  through  his  means,  anj  to 
admire  his  knowledge  of  everything — all  the  people  and  all  their  histories. 
But  by  and  by  Anne's  mind  began  to  be  bewildered.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it 
was  possible  that  men  got  through  their  work  by  such  tremendous  exercise 
of  power  that  the  strain  could  only  be  kept  up  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
But  at  length  it  becomes  clear  to  Anne  that  she  has  been  mistaken  ; 
that  her  sacrifice  for  his  sake  has  not  been  the  sort  of  thing  he  can 
thank  her  for ;  and  she  writes  a  letter  which  she  does  send.  He 
acquiesces ;  still  ingeniously  contriving  to  throw  the  act  upon  her, 
and  to  sustain  a  sort  of  grievance.  There  is  another  gentleman 
quite  ready  to  step  into  his  place,  and  by  degrees,  very  slow 
degrees,  he  succeeds.  The  amusement  of  furnishing  the  house 
taken  for  her  stepmother  and  sister,  and  of  choosing  Morris's 
papei-3,  is  a  form  of  distraction  from  regrets  and  cares  which  our 
author  esteems  a  fitting  mode  of  bringing  her  romantic  heroine 
into  sympathy  with  the  habits  and  thought  of  our  day. 

In  Trust  was  announced  as  a  sort  of  experiment  in  publishing. 
The  three  volumes  are  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Longman  at  twelve 
shillings.  We  wish  well  to  a  spirited  experiment,  but  we  bardlv 
see  that  its  success  will  bring  us  appreciably  nearer  to  the  desired 
revolution  in  the  relations  between  the  writers  and  readers  of  novels. 
It  is  really  only  a  question  between  publishers  and  the  Libraries, 
for  we  are  afraid  it  is  almost  as  much  out  of  the  question  that 
bookbuyers  should  purchase  a  three-volume  novel  for  twelve 
shillings  as  for  thirty-one  and  sixpence.  No  private  house  can  tind 
room  lor  the  fictions  of  voluminous  authors.  This  is  not  the  only 
reason  for  their  sinking  out  of  sight,  but  it  is  a  sulEcient  one. 


THROUGH  SIBERIA.* 

"  rpiIIS  book,"  writes  Mr.  Lansdell  in  his  preface,  "is  a 
JL  traveller's  story,  enriched  from  the  writings  of  others."  It 
would  have  been  a  much  more  valuable  work  had  the  author 
been  content  to  draw  on  his  own  resources,  and  had  he  not 
borrowed  from  other  people's  wealth.  We  like  not  such  "  en- 
riching." It  is  a  traveller's  business  to  tell  what  be  sees  and 
what  he  hears,  and  to  go  very  rarely  and  very  little  beyond  the 
range  of  his  own  observation.  Mr.  Lansdell  is  to  some  extent 
aware  of  this,  and  he  has  given  not  a  few  passages  in  an  ap- 
pendix which  many  another  writer  would  have  embodied  in 
the  narrative.  Nevertheless,  he  has  by  no  means  done  this  to  the 
extent  that  we  could  desire.  His  book  is  much  too  long,  and  in 
some  parts  it  is  wearisome.  In  spite  of  this  great  drawback,  it  will 
nevertheless  find  re.aders  enough ;  for  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  very 
interesting  and  curious  matter,  while  the  style  is,  on  the  whole, 
clear  and  lively.  Moreover,  to  a  large  extent  the  author  breaks 
fresh  ground.  Not  only  has  he  travelled  where  very  few  English- 
men had  ever  been  before;  not  only  is  he  the  first  English 
author  who  has  visited  extensive  districts  in  the  North-East  oi 
Asia ;  but,  moreover,  he  has  carefully  inspected  those  famous 
prisons  and  mines  of  Siberia  which  have  for  long  borne  so  ill 
a  name  in  Western  Europe.  lie  is  not,  indeed,  the  first 
to  remove  the  reproach  which  had  hung  over  Siberia  as  the 
realm  of  barrenness  and  frost.  Baron  Nordenskiold  was  per- 
haps the  first  really  to  bring  home  to  us  that  in  climate,  in 
scenery,  and  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  it  is  very  like  our 
own  North- Western  provinces  of  America,  towards  which  so 
strong  a  stream  of  emigration  is  now  setting  from  our  shores.  In 
so  vast  a  region  there  are  of  course  great  varieties  of  climate,  but 
whQe  the  northern  parts  are  utterly  desolate,  in  those  that  lie  to 
the  south  may  be  found  great  districts  as  beautiful  as  they  are 
fertile.  There  is  no  doubt  the  same  severity  of  winter  that  our 
settlers  encounter  in  Manitoba ;  but  if  the  winter  lasts  long,  the 
summer  comes  on  apace,  and  with  such  fine  weather  and  such 
great  heat  that  the  fi'uits  and  the  crops  are  most  luxuriant.  la 
Mr.  Morley's  Life  of  Cobden  we  tind  recorded  the  following  opinion 
of  "  an  active-minded  and  intelligent  German,  Baron  Meyendorff, 
the  chief  of  a  kind  of  Board  of  Trade  at  Moscow.  *  He  thinks  the 
geographical  and  climatical  features  of  Russia  will  always  prevent 
its  being  anything  but  a  great  village,  as  he  termed  it,  it  being  such 
a  vast  unbroken  plain.'  "  The  severity  of  the  climate,  he  went  on 
to  show,  also  tended  to  bring  this  about.  But  in  the  eastern  half 
of  Siberia  there  is  nothing,  at  all  events  in  the  geographical 
features,  that  is  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  great  towns. 
Had  it  belonged  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  ourselves,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  thriving  cities  would  be  springing  up  every- 
where ;  that  the  forests  would  be  giving  way  year  by  year  as  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  advanced  axe  in  hand  ;  and  that  homesteads  would 
soon  be  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  whole  country.  Its  area 
is  at  least  once  and  a  third  as  large  as  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  yet  in  it,  according  to  Mr.  Lansdell,  there  are  but  seventeen 
towns  with  a  population  of  more  than  five  thousand.  The  coloni- 
zation that  is  going  on  is  almost  of  the  worst  kind  possible. 
Instead  of  enterprising  freemen  pushing  their  way,  with  nothing 
but  the  difficulties  of  nature  to  struggle  against,  we  have  gangs  of 
convicts  poured  in  every  summer  as  soon  as  the  season  allows  of 
travelling.  The  Russian  Government,  in  fact,  is  doing  its  best  to 
spoil  Siberia,  as  England  for  so  many  years  did  its  best  to  spoil 
Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  South  Wales.  It  is  idle  to  reproach 
a  half-civilized  country  like  Russia  with  a  fault  from  which  we  have 
been  free  for  only  a  few  years.  Nevertheless,  we  may  well  lament 
that  such  fruitful  lands  should  be  turned  into  a  kind  of  sink  for  the 
Empire.  Were  it  the  case  that  of  these  convicts  a  large  propor- 
tion were  political  prisoners,  the  mischief  that  would  be  done,  so 
far  as  the  future  of  Siberia  is  concerned,  would  be  but  trifling. 
But,  if  we  can  trust  the  figures  that  were  supplied  to  Mr.  LansdeU, 
these  prisoners  form  an  almost  insignificant  part  of  the  whole 
number.  In  the  great  province  of  Kara,  for  instance,  he  thinks 
that,  out  of  2,458  prisoners,  73  at  most  belonged  to  that  class, 
while  there  were  800  murderers  and  400  robbers.  These  men  are 
herded  together  as  they  used  to  be  in  this  country,  in  large  wards, 
while  no  direct  attempt  is  made  to  reform  ihem.  "  Even  if  th» 
criminal,"  writes  Mr.  Lansdell,  "be  softened  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
home  or  friends,  he  is  turned  loose  among  a  herd  of  sinners  mora 
wicked  perhaps  than  himself,  with  the  imminent  probability  that 
he  will  speedily  become  as  abandoned  as  they.  ...  A  doctor 
holding  a  high  position  in  Siberia  told  me  he  thought  the  convicts, 
when  released,  did  not  as  a  rule  become  reformed."  There  is, 
however,  in  the  Russian  system  one  great  safeguard,  the  want 
of  which  in  ours  turned  Botany  Bay  and  Norfolk  Island  into 
"  hells  on  earth."  By  transportation,  as  they  carry  it  on,  the 
family  life  is  not  of  necessity  broken  up.  The  convict's  wife  may, 
if  she  chooses,  with  her  children  accompany  her  husband.  In  that 
case  they  go  with  him,  and  "  receive  from  the  Government  prison 
food  and  accommodation."  About  one  man  in  six  is  thus  accom- 
panied by  his  family.  Should  the  wife  be  unwilling  to  go,  she 
may  stay  at  home  and  obtain  a  divorce.  If  it  is  the  wife  who  is 
transported,  her  husband  may  go  with  her,  but  be  must  travel  at 
his  own  cost. 

Even  with  this  great  improvement  on  the  old  English  plan  of 
transportation,  it  is  clear  that  Russia  is  taking  a  very  bad  mode  of 
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settling  her  unoccupied  lands.  Were  she  to  cut  down  the  outlay 
on  her  army,  spend  more  on  her  railways,  remove  all  vexatious 
restrictions,  and  throw  open  wide  her  eastern  territories,  she  might 
quickly  draw  otf  those  restless  and  discontented  spirits  who  are 
olten  so  troublesome  when  cooped  up  in  an  old  country,  and  who 
are  such  admirable  pioneers  in  a  new  one.  We  have  dwelt  some- 
what at  length  on  this  matter,  as  it  is  one  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
caught  Mr.  Lansdell's  attention.  His  careful  inspection  of  Russian 
prisons  is  indeed  full  of  interest,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  he 
has  failed  to  consider  the  subject  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
judgment  he  forms  of  them  seems,  on  the  whole,  too  favourable  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  from  his  own  statements  that  we  get 
the  facts  that  lead  us  to  this  conclusion.  If  we  can  trust,  we  will 
nut  say  his  word,  bat  his  discrimination — and  we  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  either  the  one  or  the  other — the  Russian  prisons  most 
happily  are  no  longer  those  dreadful  dens  of  suti'ering  that  they  once 
were.  It  is  clear  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  but  it  is  no  less 
clear  that  much  has  been  already  done.  In  fact,  the  prisons  that 
Mr.  Lausdell  describes — and  he  saw  almost  all  the  chief  ones  of 
Siberia — are  vastly  better  managed,  we  believe,  than  were  the  best 
English  prisons  before  the  time  of  Howard.  He  saw  no  such  den 
of  horrors  as  those  places  where  the  old  gaol-fevers  used  to  be 
bred.  While,  however,  he  does  full  justice  to  the  improved 
management,  he  forgets  to  express  his  indignation  at  the  pettiness 
of  the  offences  for  which  iu"u  are  often  torn  away  from  their 
homes,  and  transported  some  thousands  of  miles.  Of  those  who 
go  to  Kara,  it  was  estimated  by  one  of  the  released  exiles  that 
about  1 6  per  cent,  in  his  day  died  on  the  route;  but  our  author 
has  no  oflicial  statistics  on  this  point.  Now  among  the  "crimes" 
for  which  a  man  may  be  seat  to  Siberia  we  lind  the  follow- 
ing:— Insubordination  to  authorities;  losing  official  documents; 
blasphemy  ;  heresy  and  dissent ;  sacrilege.;  sheltering  runaways  ; 
being  without  a  passport  ;  vagrancy  ;  bad  conduct  and  petty 
crimes  ;  attempted  suicide  ;  insult  ;  dishonouring  the  name  of 
the  Emperor ;  assuming  false  n  imes  or  titles  ;  usury  and  ex- 
tortion ;  and  eluding  military  service.  If  there  were  such  laws 
iu  Engliind  we  should  expect  to  see  one  half  of  the  nation,  the 
jN'oiicouformists  namely,  .sentenced  to  transportation  for  heresy 
and  dissent;  and  the  other  half,  the  Churchmen,  sent  a*"ter 
them  for  sheltering  the  runaways  from  so  cruel  a  persecution. 
The  law  against  dishonouring  the  name  of  the  Emperor  might 
easily  be  interpreted  somewhat  after  the  method  of  one  of 
i'ielding's  sergeants: — "'Ilarkee,  landlord,'  said  the  sergeant; 
'don't  abuse  the  cloth,  for  I  won't  take  it.'  'D — n  the  cloth,' 
answered  the  landlord.  '  Bear  witness,  gentlemen,'  says  the 
sergeant,  •  he  curses  the  king,  and  that's  high  treason.'  '  I  curse 
the  king  !  you  villain,'  says  the  landlord.  'Yes,  you  did,' cries 
the  sergeant ;  '  you  cursed  the  cloth,  and  that's  cursing  the  king. 
It's  all  one  and  the  same ;  for  every  man  who  curses  the  cloth 
would  curse  the  king  if  he  durst.'  "  If,  however,  it  is  the  case 
th;it  these  laws  are  at  all  strictly  enforced,  then  there  is  the  less 
need  of  anxiety  for  the  future  of  Siberia  ;  for  iu  many  cases  the 
prisoner  may  be  a  much  better  man  and  a  much  better  citizen 
than  his  judge. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  knows  how  to  inspect  a  prison,  or,  even 
for  the  matter  of  that,  a  school.  Mr.  Lausdell  laboured  indeed 
under  one  grreat  disadvantage,  for  he  cannot  speak  the  Russian 
toiinfue.  He  had  therefore  to  depend  on  the  services  of  an  inter- 
preter, unless  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  across  those  who 
could  speak  English,  French,  or  German.  "  I  did  not  once,"  he 
writes,  "  meet  in  Russia  with  a  priest  who  could  speak  any  one  of 
these  languages."  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  new  to  the 
work.  For  some  years  before  he  had  taken  a  great  interest  in 
prison  discipline,  and  had,  in  a  spirit  of  philanthropy,  inspected 
many  gaols  in  dill'erent  parts  of  Eastern  Europe.  In  Finland  he 
h;id  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  second  Elizabeth  Fry,  who, 
being  herself  incapacitated  by  illness  for  further  work,  begged 
him  to  visit  the  Siberian  prisons.  But  we  will  let  Mr.  Lansdell 
describe  in  his  own  words  the  curious  exhortation  that  she  ad- 
dressed to  him : — 

My  coming  to  Finland,  visitino;  prisons,  had  awakened  memories  of  her 
former  work,  and  slie  set  herself,  after  my  departure,  to  write  me  a  letter  in 
Knglish.  She  had  had  only  a  few  lessons  in  this  language  when  a  girl  ; 
but,  possessing  a  Swedish  and  English  New  Testament  in  parallel  columns, 
and  a  dictionary,  she  .set  herself,  with  an  industry  and  patience  almost  in- 
credible, to  find  clauses  and  expressions  that  conveyed  her  meaning  in 
Swedish,  and  then  to  copy  their  Knglish  equivalents,  her  letter  ending,  for 
example,  "  Here  are  man}-  faults,  but  I  pray  you  have  me  excused."  The 
toice  of  her  language,  however,  was  immistakable,  thus:  "  You  (English) 
have  sent  missionarys  round  the  all  world,  to  China,  Persia,  I'alestina, 
Africa,  the  Islands  of  Sandwich,  to  many  places  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe;  but  to  the  great,  great  Siberia,  where  so  much  is  to  do,  you  not 
have  sent  missionarys.  Have  you  not  a  Morrison,  a  Moflfatt,  for  Siberia  ? 
Pastor  Lansdell,  go  you  yourself  to  Siberia ! " 

He  listened  to  the  call,  and  the  following  year  started  on  his  long 
journey.  He  took  with  him  a  great  supply  of  portions  of  the 
Bible  in  many  languages.  "  Besides  these  Scriptures  there  were 
copies  of  the  Hooski  Itahotchi,  an  adapted  reprint  in  Russian  of 
the  British  Workman,  full  of  pictures;  also  a  large  well-executed 
engraving,  with  the  story  written  around,  of  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son."  This  last  he  used  to  nail  up  in  the  post-houses. 
Once,  when  he  was  doing  this,  the  postmaster's  wife  "  ran  off  to 
her  husband  as  frightened  as  if  I  had  been  nailing  up  an  Imperial 
idjiise.  .  .  .  One  postmaster,  a  Jew,  said  in  German,  as  he 
finished  reading,  that  it  was  '  a  right  good  story.' "  The  Qovern- 
Juent,  as  soon  as  it  saw  that  his  object  was  purely  philanthropic, 
not  only  made  no  objection  to  his  inspection,  but  even  went  out  j 


of  its  way  to  facilitate  his  journey.  The  prisons  were  thrown 
open  to  him,  and  with  the  ordinary  prisoners  he  could  freely  con- 
verse. With  the  political  ones,  however,  no  intercourse  was 
allowed,  either  to  him  or  to  any  one  else.  These  unhappy  people 
were  kept  entirely  separate  from  each  other.  From  this  latter  fact, 
however,  the  author  proves  that  the  number  transported  each  year 
cannot  be  large.  Separate  wards  in  the  different  prisons  on  the 
road,  separate  convej^ances,  and  separate  cabins  on  the  steam- 
barges  are  very  limited  in  number.  So  far  from  the  prisoners 
being  overworked,  he  found  that  in  many  cases  the  hardest  part  of 
a  Siberian  prisoner's  lot  is  his  enforced  idleness.  la  one  prison 
there  was  barely  a  tenth  of  the  prisoners  employed.  There  was 
nothing  for  the  poor  wretches  to  do,  and  the  time  had  become  so 
wearisome  to  them  that  they  begged  for  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  great  prison  of  Kara,  where  the  worst  criminals  were  confined, 
neither  was  the  Mahommedaa  allowed  to  rest  on  his  Friday  nor 
the  Christian  and  Jew  on  their  respective  Sabbaths.  When  Mr. 
Lansdell  comes  to  compare  the  Siberian  convicts  with  English 
convicts,  he  says,  "  The  Siberian  has  the  advantage  in  more  food 
(which  perhaps  the  climate  may  require),  more  intercourse  with 
his  fellows,  and  far  more  permission  to  receive  visits  from  his 
family."  He  forgets,  however,  in  drawing  this  general  conclusion, 
some  of  the  facts  with  which  he  has  supplied  us.  In  a  country 
where  the  officials  are  so  corrupt,  and  where  bribery  can  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins,  the  grossest  acts  of  rascality,  and  even  of 
cruelty,  may  go  on  for  many  years.  The  present  Governor  of 
Kara  seems  to  be  an  excellent  man,  but  "  some  of  his  predecessors 
were  so  cruel  that  the  mention  of  their  names  made  convicts 
tremble."  One  inspector  told  Mr.  Lansdell  that  he  found  that  the 
director  of  a  certain  prison  "  had  committed  such  frauds  that,  could 
he  have  hanged  him,  he  wo\ild  have  done  so."  There  were  men 
among  the  otiicials  who  plundered  the  prisoners  of  their  food.  Want 
of  space  keeps  us  from  pursuing  this  subject  further.  We  are 
happy  to  believe,  on  the  testimony  of  such  an  observer  as  Mr. 
Lansdell,  that  the  Siberian  prisons  are  far  better  than  we  had 
supposed.  At  the  same  time  he  lets  us  see,  as  we  have  already 
said,  that,  if  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  improvement,  a 
great  deal  remains  to  do. 

We  have  dwelt  on  only  one  part  of  Mr.  Lansdell's  work,  though 
doubtless  the  most  important  part.  We  should  have  liked,  how- 
ever, to  show  our  readers  that  he  is  an  acute  and  eager  traveller 
as  well  as  an  ardent  philanthropist.  Those  who  care  nothing 
for  prisoners,  not  even  for  political  ones,  will  find  very  much 
that  will  interest  them  in  the  account  that  he  gives  of  his 
long  journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Japan.  Thence  he  weut 
to  San  Francisco,  and  so  across  North  America  to  New  York, 
where'  he  took  the  steamer  to  Liverpool.  A  man  who  has 
travelled  from  one  side  of  Asia  to  the  other  need  not  swell  his 
book  by  the  description  of  places  which  are  already  well  known. 
So  from  Japan  to  England  our  author  takes  us  in  half  a  dozen 
lines.  We  cannot,  by  the  way,  understand  how  he  makes  out 
that  he  "  compassed  the  world  in  nearly  a  straight  line  of  25,500 
miles."  At  the  latitude  at  which  he  travelled  the  distance  he 
went  must  have  been  less  by  nearly  ten  thousand  miles.  His 
journey,  however,  even  if  thus  cut  down,  was  one  of  great  interest, 
great  adventure,  and  great  endurance.  The  numerous  and  clever 
illustrations  with  which  the  volumes  are  adorned  add  very  much 
to  their  value.  We  take  leave  of  our  author  iu  the  hope  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  neither  his  philanthropy  nor  his  love  of  travelling  is 
exhausted,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  his  first  venture  in  the 
world  of  letters  may  be  so  fevourable  as  to  tempt  him  to  a  second 
venture,  though  perhaps  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale. 


WEEK-DAY  LIVING.* 

THE  Patriarch  Job,  according  to  Mr.  Samuel  Pearson,  tells  us 
that  "  when  the  young  men  saw  me  coming  they  hid  them- 
selves." This,  Mr.  Pearson  thinks,  was  a  mark  of  respect  in  the 
land  of  Uz  ;  though  in  our  own  time,  to  hide  oneself  at  the  approach 
of  an  acquaintance  is  an  action  which  may  be  less  genially  inter- 
preted. In  one  of  Miss  Broughton's  novels  the  hero,  detecting  the 
approach  of  visitors,  conceals  himself  among  the  laurels.  Even 
Miss  Broughton,  who  is  not  very  particular,  thinks  that  this  was 
an  action  scarcely  becoming  a  young  English  gentleman.  How- 
ever we  are  to  interpret  the  custom  of  hiding  oneself  when  a  person 
draws  near,  it  is  certain  that  instant  flight  and  concealment  will 
be  the  best  policy  of  the  young  men  and  maidens  at  whom  (in 
the  language  of  Fonseca)  Mr.  Pearson  dedicates  his  book.  Mr. 
Pearson  will  be  pleased  by  this  token  of  Oriental  reverence,  com- 
paring him  to  the  Patriarch  Job  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity, 
and  the  young  men  and  maidens  will  escape  his  terribly  pompous 
platitudes.  In  trash  we  are  not  at  all  unlearned.  We  have  drunk 
to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  "  A.  K.  II,  B.,"  and  pondered  over  the  pro- 
verbial lore  of  the  descendant  of  all  the  "Topherrs,"  or  "top-lords" — 
"  Protestants  before  Luther  " — from  whom  Mr,  Tupper  derives  his 
lineage.  But  we  do  not  think  we  have  ever  read  an  author  that, 
for  content  with  his  own  wisdom  and  for  complacent  utterance  of 
venerable  platitudes,  equalled  Mr,  Samuel  Pearson,  M.A.  Mr. 
Pearson  has  written  his  book,  he  says,  "  iu  the  strong  hope  that  it 
may  do  young  men  and  women  some  good."  There  are  not  many 
books,  he  declares,  "  which  condescend  to  the  practical  details  of 
week-day  living."    Mr.  Pearson  evidently  draws  a  marked  line 
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^atween  tlie  life  which  should  be  led  on  week-days  and  that  which 

"  reserved  for  Sunday.  And  he  appears  to  be  under  the  singular 
Jnpression  that  the  vast  majority  of  books  contain  instructions  as 

;)  how  Sunday  ought  to  be  passed,  while  an  insignificant  number 
'  f  volumes,  among  which  his  own  is  pre-eminent,  deal  with  the 
'amaiuing  six-sevenths  of  our  mortal  span.  "  It  is  not  a  frivolous 
1  rorld,  however,  even  on  week-days,"'  says  Mr.  Pearson.  He  does 
*ot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  our  business  here  is  to  "play  Hell," 

s  Goethe  is  often  reported,  somewhat  profenely,  to  have  re- 
''aarked.    But  he  certainly  does  not  think  that  life  is  all  beer  and 

kittles.  "  Tediousness  is  an  unpardonable  sin  in  modern  society,"' 
'Observes  Mr,  Pearson,  and  then  he  goes  on  to  "  bestow  all  his 
I'.ediousness  "  on  us  with  the  generosity  of  Dogberry, 
j  Mr.  Pearson's  first  concern  is  with  making  home  happy.  This, 
^^^ith  Burns,  he  probably  regards  as  "  the  true  sublime  of  human 
I'ife."  How  can  a  young  man  or  woman  make  home  happy? 
''Partly  by  painting  on  china,  and  partly  by  constructing  sensible 
'antimacassars.  "  China-painting  has  come  into  vogue  during  the 
[  .ast  few  years.  .  .  .  The  making  of  sensible  coverings  for  the 
backs  of  chairs  and  couches  may  well  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of 
some."  To  make  sensible  antimacassars  is,  in  Mr.  Pearson's 
■opinion,  the  unselfish  use  of  talent.  He  goes  on  to  add  this 
oracular  saying — "  There  are  sure  to  be  great  fretfulness  and 
friction  in  any  home  that  is  self-contained."  Antimacassars 
certainly  do  cause  "  great  friction"  and  even  fretfulness;  but  we 
have  never  observed  that  they  are  more  uncomfortable  in  a  "  self- 
contained  "  than  in  a  semi-detached  house.  But  Mr.  Pearson  dates 
'his  book  from  Liverpool,  where  he  may  have  had  opportunities  of 
observing  the  discomfort  and  friction  peculiar  to  self-contained 
I  houses.  Sensible  antimacassars  are  seldom  the  work  of  men's 
hands ;  but  must  young  men  therefore  despair  of  making  home 
happy?  No,  they  too  have  their  opportunity.  They  "  might 
tell  their  sisters  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  political  world, 
and  sometimes  read  out  a  good  speech  by  one  of  the  great 
Parliamentary  leaders.  '  The  daughters  may  pass  the  shining 
hours  in  dusting  the  furniture,  or  cooking,  "  which,"  as  Mr. 
Pearson  says — and  here  we  are  delighted  to  agree  with  him — 
•"  might  do  more  for  the  mother's  comfort  than  the  most  splendid 
performance  of  one  of  Beethoven's  sonatas."  As  to  friendship, 
Mr.  Pearson  says  that  most  people  think  they  know  all  that  can 
foe  said  upon  this  subject.  But  they  don't,  Mr,  Pearson  has 
something  to  add  to  the  observations  of  Cicero  and  Montaigne. 
He  declares  that  "  there  are  very  few  men  who  lit  into  each  other 
as  did  these  two" — that  is,  David  and  Jonathan.  Friendship,  he 
says,  is  a  capital  thing.  "  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  been  a 
mellower  man  if  he  had  met  with  early  and  kindly  encourage- 
ment. Ohattertoii  might  have  been  saved  from  the  crime  of 
suicide  if  some  sagacious  adviser  liad  taken  him  by  the  hand." 
Literature  cannot  too  much  regret  that  Mr.  Pearson  did  not  live 
in  Chattertou's  days,  and  "  take  him  by  the  hand."  Mr.  Pearson 
enables  as  to  understand  how  he  would  have  done  it.  He  says 
that  a  young  man  once  wrote  to  him  from  respectable  lodgings, 
saying  that  he  owed  loL,  and  asking  for  advice.  Mr.  Pearson 
advised  him  to  go  into  cheaper  lodgings,  and  live  on  bread  and 
water  till  he  had  paid  the  lol.  Would  this  inexpensive  sort  of 
sagacity  have  saved  Chatterton,  or  Otway,  who  had  not  the  bread 
recommended  by  Mr.  Pearson,  and  found  it  impossible  to  maintain 
life  on  the  water?  While  he  is  talking  about  friendship,  Mr. 
Pearson  says,  "  Do  not  be  like  the  young  lady  who,  meeting 
another  and  a  perfect  stranger  in  a  railway  waiting-room,  said, 
'  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me  ;  let  us  swear  eternal  friendship.'" 
This  guide  and  philosopher  of  youth  seems  never  to  have  read 
The  Hovers.  Railway  stations  did  not  exist  in  the  days  of  Beeting- 
tons  and  Puddingheld,  and  of  "sweet  Matilda  Pottingen."  Mr. 
Pearson  warns  us  against  making  friendships  in  the  circus,  or  at 
the  evening  party.  About  the  evening  party  we  are  not  so  sure ; 
but  only  very  young  persons  indeed  will  seek  to  acquire  the  friend- 
ship of  the  clown,  though  the  young  ladies  of  the  circus  certainly 
attract  by  their  grace  and  daring.  The  character  and  aims  of 
friendship,  Mr,  Pearson  warns  us,  must  be  Christian.  "  Without 
these  conditions,"  there  may  be  "  nodding-iu-the-street-ship,"  what- 
ever that  may  mean,  but  friendship,  never.  And  yet  we  have  not 
read  that  David  and  Jonathan  were  Christians,  still  less  Pvlades 
and  Orestes. 

As  to  marriage,  Mr.  Pearson  advises  the  young  (and  probably 
he  is  right),  not  to  "  furnish  on  the  hire  system."  He  adds,  '•  The 
will  should  be  made  and  signed  on  the  wedding  day.  But 
vci-biun  sap."  Why  verhum  sap.?  Why  not  solvitur  am- 
bulando,  ov  timco  Uanaos?  "The  young  woman  should  have 
a  frugal  mind."  If  the  lover  wants  to  know  whether  she  is 
"  domestic,''  he  should  "  drop  in  for  a  book  in  the  morning."  If 
he  "  discovers  that  she  is  a  slut,"  he  had  better  "  take  the  book 
back  speedily,  and  borrow  no  more."  But,  if  he  finds  her  "  at  the 
wash-tub,"  then  "call  again."  But  a  prudent  lover,  however 
ardent  his  passion,  will  do  well,  we  think,  not  to  call  again  when 
Amanda  is  at  the  wash-tub.  Young  women  should""  beware 
of  the  handsome  young  fellow  of  faultless  tailoring,  who  can  do 
nothing  more  than  whisper  nonsense  in  your  ear."  Ah,  if  Aririve 
Helen  had  only  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  Mr,  Pearson's 
little  book,  Paris  would  have  failed  in  his  profligate  scheme  of 
pleasure,  and  the  tall  house  of  Priam  might  still  be  standino-. 
About  courtesy  Mr.  Pearson  is  rather  amusing.  He  tells  hts 
pupils  "  to  study  the  ways  and  manners  of  Parliamentary  speech, 
in  order  to  learn  what  I  will  call  the  grammar  of  courtesv,"  In 
a  happy  home  the  two  sisters  will  be  making  antimacassars,  or 
will  be  at  the  wash-tub,  while  the  brothers  readdoud  the  speeches 


of  Mr.  Callan,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
with  a  few  extracts  from  the  letters  of  that  modern  Chesterfield,  Mr. 
John  Bright.  "  How  seldom,"  cries  Mr,  Pearson  with  touching  sim- 
plicity, "  how  seldom  are  the  rules  which  govern  the  conduct  of  gen- 
tlemen forgotten"  in  Parliament !  It  is  a  venial  error,  but  Mr.  Pearson 
does  not  appear  to  have  studied  the  debates  of  the  last  few  years 
with  much  attention.  Mr.  Pearson  babbles  on.  "  A  moderate 
and  brisk  walk  is  good  for  mind  and  body,  especially  if  your 
habits  are  sedentary,"  he  says,  with  his  usual  profound  originality. 
"  There  can  be  no  joy  in  living  in  a  dirty  undusted  room." 
"  Fresh  flowers  are  always  to  be  had  in  the  market  during  the 
season."  "  A  hole  in  the  wall  stopped  up  at  once  saves  an  ugly 
rent."  "  Even  in  the  days  of  Noah  there  was  an  ark."  Why, 
when  was  there  an  ark  if  not  in  the  daj's  of  Noah  ?  "  Great  are 
the  glories  of  soap  if  it  be  used  judiciously."  "Paintings  are  ex- 
pensive." "  How  wearisome  some  walls  are  !  "  Alas,  we  never 
knew  any  wall  so  wearisome  as  these  incredible  platitudes  of  Mr. 
Pearson's.  "  To  the  unprotected  and  solitary  of  both  sexes  we 
say,  Beware  of  bad  men  and  bad  women."  lias  some  rival  of  Mr, 
Pearson's  been  giving  the  opposite  advice  ?  "  By  aimless,  listless 
habits  we  lose  hours,  days,  weeks."  "The  flirt" — and 
here  Mr.  Pearson  shows  that  he  knows  nothing  about 
the  subject — "the  flirt  is  a  common  and  most  objectionable 
species  of  human  nature."  Coming  to  humour,  Mr,  Pearson 
chooses  Mr.  Lowell  as  one  who  has  made  popular  a  kind  of  fun 
"which  consists  in  the  very  absurdity  of  the  misstatements." 
"  If  the  talk  turns  on  serious  subjects,  puns  are  a  great  hindrance." 
"  Gambling  is  a  very  bad  habit."  Mr,  Pearson  next  asks  puzzling 
questions  about  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans.  Had 
they  a  special  instrument  for  taking  up  asparagus  ?  "  Were  they 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  bread  and  butter  and  whitebait  ?  " 
The  Romans  were  initiated,  we  assure  Mr.  Pearson,  into  mysteries 
much  less  innocent  than  the  dark  things  of  brown  bread  and 
butter.  He  can  consult  Juvenal,  or  Suetonius,  or  Ouida  on  the 
subject.  "  What  shall  we  say  of  Robert  Browning  ?  "  asks  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  answers  himself  thus  : — "  He  requires  study."  He 
does,  indeed.  Mr.  Pearson  discourses  of  books,  and  finds  one  thing 
clear,  that "  no  man  can  read  all  the  books  that  have  been  published." 
Mr.  Pearson's  remarks  on  books,  however,  make  the  most  sensible 
and  least  irritating  of  his  essays.  If  young  men  of  the  unlettered 
class  take  his  advice,  and  read  the  books  he  suggests,  they  will 
soon  throw  aside  volumes  like  this  of  Mr.  Pearson's.  Only,  when 
Mr.  Pearson  recommends  Foreiijn  Classics  for  Enylish  Readers, 
we  must  remind  his  pupils  that  certain  of  the  volumes  of  that  series 
are  mere  tissues  of  blunders— hasty,  inaccurate,  and,  properly 
speaking,  useless  compilations.  Perhaps  Mr.  Pearson's  own  work 
will  be  of  service  to  students  who  have  not  learned  to  write  from 
the  usual  copybooks. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

WHEN  the  autobiography  of  Frederick  Douglass  (i)  was  first 
published,  it  attained  a  considerable  and  very  natural 
popularity.  Slavery  was  still  existing,  and  still  excited  the  strong 
popular  abhorrence  with  which  it  has  always  been  regarded  in 
this  country ;  and  declamations  against  it  appealed  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  commoner  and  meaner  than  to  the  nobler  and 
more  generous  qualities  and  feelings  of  Englishmen.  In  the  first 
place,  the  profound  ignorance  which  we  shared  with  the  great 
majority  of  Northern  citizens  enabled  writers  like  Mrs.  Stowe 
and  the  author  of  The  White  Slave  to  colour  their  pictures  as 
highly  as  they  pleased,  in  order  to  suit  them  to  the  taste  of  their 
readers,  with  very  little  regard  to  the  strict  limits  of  truth  and 
accuracy.  Again,  the  jealousy  and  resentment  which  the  arro- 
gance and  boastfulness  of  the  Northern  populace  had  excited 
found  vent  in  contemptuous  reproaches  which  made  no  distinction 
between  North  and  South,  which  thanked  God  that  we  vyere  not 
like  those  slave-holding  Republicans  who  boasted  with  uncom- 
monly little  reason  of  the  victories  gained  over  us  at  New  Orleans 
and  Bunker's  Hill.  Even  those  whose  taste  and  better  know- 
ledge were  revolted  by  the  violence  of  Mr.  Douglass's  language  felt 
no  inclination  to  criticize  the  temper  or  the  style  of  one  who  had 
every  excuse  that  the  lack  of  education  and  the  sense  of  bitter  per- 
sonal wrong  could  afl'ord.  No  such  excuse,  however,  can  be  made 
for  the  republication  of  such  a  work  at  the  present  moment.  Re- 
published with  all  its  misrepresentations  uncorrected,  with  all 
its  vulgar  abuse  unmitigated,  and  directed  now  against  the  con- 
quered and  the  unfortunate,  it  is  simply  an  oH'ensive  libel.  Those 
who  are  too  young  to  remember  the  feelings  with  which  the  elder 
among  us  watched  the  American  Civil  War  may  hardly  share  the 
disgust  with  which  we  read  the  language  applied  to  the  country- 
men of  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson.  For  Mr.  Douglass  every 
excuse  is  to  be  made.  He  is  not  more  bitter,  more  vulgar,  more 
reckless,  than  Mrs.  Stowe,  or  Sumner,  or  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
or  any  of  the  Republican  leaders  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
He  learnt  his  style  in  the  school  of  Abolitionist  fanaticism,  and 
naturally  he  has  not  unlearned  it.  But  that  such  a  work  should 
have  a  prospect  of  popularity  at  the  present  day,  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  ascribe  to  the  Southern  people  generally,  as 
Mr.  Douglass  does,  the  cruelties  and  vices  which  even  in 
the  case  of  a  few  he  grossly  exaggerates,  and  that  it  should 
pay  to  sell  such  a  work  at  a  low  price,  is  not  creditable  either 

(i)  Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  IJouijlass.  Written  by  Himself. 
H;irtforJ,  Conaecticiit :  Park  Publishins  Company.  London :  Triibner 
&,  Co.  i33i. 
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to  the  good  sense  or  good  foeliug  of  the  Noi  tliera  people,  and 
does  not  augur  well  for  the  future  of  the  Union.  It  is  clear 
that  the  worst  passions  and  prejudices  that  brouaht  about  the 
Civil  War  still  linger  in  the  North,  and  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  victorious  section  still  hate  the  conquered  South  with 
the  insane  hatred  that  a  certain  Irish  faction  bears  to  Eng- 
land. American  politics  will  never  be  clearly  understood  or  fairly 
interpreted  by  those  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  this  element  of 
Northern  character  and  feeling  into  account. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  such  a  work  to  one  which  reminds  us 
of  all  the  noblest  associations  of  that  higher  education  which  New 
lingland  has  inherited  from  our  common  ancestors,  and  still 
shares  with  ourselves.  It  illustrates,  perhaps  in  a  somewhat 
amusing  manner,  the  distinction  between  Harvard  and  her 
elder  English  sisters,  that  the  performance  of  the  Aniiyone  (2) 
by  the  students  of  the  Massachusetts  University  should  be  thought 
worthy  of  being  recorded  in  a  neatly  got-up  and  very  handsomely 
illustrated  volume.  We  do  not  gather  that  this  single  production 
of  an  Athenian  tragedy  on  an  American  stage  was  much  more 
successful,  more  elaborately  prepared,  or  more  creditably  achieved, 
than  the  annual  Westminster  Play,  the  recent  performances  of 
the  Agamemnon  which  probably  suggested  the  Harvard  play,  or, 
if  the  comparison  be  preferred,  than  that  performance  of  the 
Antigone  itself  at  more  than  one  British  theatre  of  which  De 
Quincey  has  preserved  such  interesting  memorials.  But  un- 
questionably both  the  performance  itself,  and  the  volume  in  which 
a  detailed  account  of  it  is  preserved,  do  credit  to  the  classic 
enthusiasm  and  poetic  feeling  of  Harvard,  and  v?ill  long  remain 
a  subject  of  interest  and  pride  among  the  students  of  the  year 
18S1. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  certain  English 
journals,  on  which  they  have  chanced  in  more  or  less  desolate 
places,  perclumce  while  waiting  for  an  appointment  in  a  London 
collee-room,  or  detained  perforce  by  the  rain  in  the  parlour 
of  some  small  inn  among  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  or  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  make  it  a  practice  to  devote  a  full  page 
of  small  piint  to  the  questions  of  correspondents  upon  all 
Borts  of  subjects.  The  practice,  we  believe,  pays  exceedingly 
well.  It  secures  the  sale  of  a  large  number  of  copies,  independently 
of  their  other  merits,  and,  if  interesting  to  those  whose  ques- 
tions have  elicited  them,  the  answers  are  often  very  amusing  to 
the  occasional  reader.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  questions  refer  chiefly 
to  points  of  social  etiquette,  and  especially  those  which  concern 
courtship  and  marriage,  if  not  love.  Among  them  nevertheless  is 
always  a  sprinkling  of  le;;al  queries ;  and  these,  with  the  replies  to 
them,  are  by  no  means  the  least  entertaining  contents  of  the  page 
in  question.  It  is,  however,  a  little  surprising  to  find  a  first- 
class  journal  undertaking— surely  without  sullicient  consideration 
for  the  vested  interests  of  the  legal  profession — to  answer  as  of 
course  questions  on  commercial  and  general  law  addressed  to  it  by 
bewildered  or  embarrassed  readers.  We  know  what  is  said  of  hiui 
who  is  his  own  lawyer  :  we  should  have  conceived  that  a  news- 
paper would  be  a  still  less  safe  adviser.  No  one  has  had  to  deal 
in  legal  matters  with  lay  disputants  or  opponents  without  dis- 
covering the  utter  worthlessuess  of  the  legal  opinions  they  are  so 
fond  of  quoting.  Before  you  can  estimate  the  value  of  a  professional 
opinion  upon  a  particular  case,  you  must  know  not  only  the  opinion 
and  the  man  who  gave  it,  but  the  case  on  which  it  was  given.  So 
few  men  are  capable  of  stating  their  own  case  clearly  and  fairly 
that  these  newspaper  decisions  <id  hoc,  though  given  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  Xeiu  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  must  oftener 
mislead  than  assist  those  who  invite  them.  We  find,  nevertheless, 
that  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  embody  them  for  per- 
manent use  in  a  solid  octavo  volume  (3).  The  first  characteristic 
of  this  "  essential  work  of  reference  for  business  men "  is,  of 
course,  its  extremely  miscellaneous  texture,  the  absence  of  any 
coherent  order,  any  connective  thread,  linking  the  succes- 
sive questions  and  answers  together.  The  next  peculiarity 
that  would  probably  provoke  the  notice  of  an  ordinary  non-pro- 
fessional reader  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the  generally  imperfect 
statement  of  the  cases  and  the  consequent  conjectural  character  of 
many  of  the  answers.  But  in  one  point  the  volume  is,  we  think, 
instructive.  It  shows  by  many  a  complimentary  reference  to  the 
statutes  how  studiously  the  Legislature  of  New  York  has  en- 
deavoured to  reduce  the  technicalities  of  law  to  what  seem  to 
men  devoid  of  legal  training  the  rules  of  common  sense,  and  the 
uncertainty  and  inconvenience  that  may  in  not  a  few  instances 
arise  from  such  attempts  at  simplification.  For  instance,  we  are 
told  that  by  New  York  law  marriage  is  a  civil  contract,  to  be 
proved  like  any  other  civil  contract  by  such  evidence  as  may  be 
forthcoming.  Judging  by  the  few  questions  and  answers  on  points 
of  detail,  the  result  would  seem  to  be  that  the  uncertainty  attach- 
ing to  marriage  in  New  York  must  exceed  tenfold  that  which  is 
the  boast  and  delight  of  Scotsmen.  A  man  may  find  himself 
married  by  having  written  "  John  Smith  and  Wife  "  in  an  hotel 
book,  though  this  may  constitute  not  only  the  sole  evidence  but 
the  entirety  of  his  relation  with  the  lady  in  question.  If  this 
is  a  misconstruction  of  the  editorial  dicta,  it  only  illustrates 
the  perilous  nature  of  such  theoretical  replies  to  random  questions. 
Of  course,  taking  the  volume  as  a  whole,  it  contains  a  considerable 

(2)  An  Arcoinit  of  the  Ilanaid  Greek  Fitly.     By  Henry  Xornian. 
Boston  :  Osgood  &,  Co. 

(3)  Conivaemal  Pi  ecedenis :   selected  frnm  the  Column  of  lieplles  and 
Decisions  (if  the     Kew  York  JininmL  of  Cdiinncrce."    By  Cliarlcs  I'utzel  , 
and  H.  A.  Biiln-.    Hartford:  Auicricau  I'uLilishinj;-  Coiiipaiiy.    London:  ' 
Triibiicr  &  Co.    1882.  i 


I  amount  of  real  iuformalion  regarding  the  local  law  of  New  York; 
but  probably  an  English  visitor  would  be  better  advised  in  con- 
sulting the  first  lawyer  whose  office  chanced  to  be  open  than  in 
trusting  to  the  most  careful  study  of  this  solid  volume  of  com- 
mercial precedents. 

A  Dictionarij  of  Synonyms  (4)  is  almost  as  characteristic  of 
modern,  and  especially  of  American,  social  requirements  as  a  hand- 
book of  etiquette.  Everybody  nowadays  may  be  required  to  dine 
out,  to  dance,  to  make  love,  and  to  quarrel,  if  nowadays  no  Eng- 
lishman considers  himself  compelled  to  fight.  la  like  manner, 
every  one,  at  least  every  American  citizen,  may  find  himself  at  any 
moment  called  upon  by  his  own  sense  of  the  becoming,  if  not  by 
the  public  voice,  to  make  a  speech  or  write  a  book.  Now,  perhaps, 
no  difficulty  occurs  so  certainly  and  so  constantly  to  the  inexperi- 
enced writer  or  speaker  as  that  of  avoiding  awkward  verbal  repe- 
titions or  the  use  of  what  seem  vulgar  and  common  phrases.  A 
dictionary,  therefore,  which  promises  to  translate  all  his  thoughts 
into  the  proper  diction  of  oratory,  and  to  furnish  him  with  two 
or  three  words  at  least  warranted  to  express  precisely  the  same 
meaning  without  the  unseemly  repetition  of  identical  syllables,  is 
almost  a  necessary  of  life,  as  necessary  as  in  our  earlier  days  we 
found  the  Gracilis  ad  Parnassum,  which  served  somewhat  similar 
purposes  in  the  construction  of  what  we  took  for  Latin  verse.  It 
is  just  possible  that  the  oratorical  or  literary  style  to  which  Mr, 
Richard  Soule's  Dictionary  is  designed  to  contribute  will  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  Latinity  of  the  verses  elaborated  by  the 
aid  of  our  elder  and  more  familiar  friend, 

Messrs.  Scribner  continue  their  series  of  little  books  on  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Civil  War  (5),  and  have  entrusted  to  Colonel 
Palfrey — a  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  are  not  familiar — the 
account  of  two  of  the  most  striking  of  the  earlier  battles  of  the 
Potomac,  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg,  We  neither  envy  Colonel 
Palfrey  his  task  nor  are  disposed  to  reproach  him  for  the  manner 
in  which  ho  has  carried  it  out.    Nothing  could  be  more  unpleasant 
than  for  a  Northern  soldier,  whose  surname  and  State  suffi- 
ciently intimate  his  political  relations,  to  have  to  deal  with 
two   incidents   by  no  means  creditable  to  his  comrades,  and 
in   the   last  degree  disgraceful  to  his  Government.    That  a 
battle   should  have  been  fought  at  all  on  the  soil  of  Mary- 
land was  not  honourable  to  the  management  of  an  Administration 
which  controlled  between  Washington  and  Richmond  four  or  fiv& 
times  as  many  soldiers  as  its  antagonist.    But  the  facts  which 
brought  about  that  battle,  however  perverted  or  evaded  they  may 
be,  leave  a  yet  more  signal  stain  on  the  military  reputation  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet.    They  sent  General  McClellan  in 
nominal  command-in-chief  of  their  entire  forces  to  take  Rich- 
mond,   They  deprived  him  at  a  critical  moment  of  a  force  large 
enough  to  have  determined  the  issue,  because,  though  having  in 
front  of  the  Confederate  capital  an  army  outnumbering  Lee's  by 
tw  o  to  one,  they  were  in  mortal  terror  lest  the  Confederates  should 
cross  the  Potomac  with  a  force  capable  of  overpowering  the 
garrison  and  storming  the  entrenchments  of  Washington,  Lee  had,, 
partly  owing  to  this  act  of  moral  cowardice,  so  utterly  paralysed 
McCiellan's  force,  which  was  even  then  much  larger  than  his 
own,  that  he  could  leave  it  behind  and  move  ofl'ensively  upon 
Maryland.     The  purpose  of  that  movement  is  hardly  under- 
stood,   Lee  never  intended  to  attack  the  trenches  of  Washing- 
ton,  defended   by  a   numerous,  if  not  a  great,   army.  He 
knew   that   the  population   of  Eastern   Maryland  was  held 
down  only  by  overwhelming  military  force.    Had  he  been  able 
to  reach  that  part  of  the  State,  he  would  have  undoubtedly 
recruited  his  army  by  200,000  excellent  soldiers,  and  have  cut 
off  the  enemy's  Government,   temporarily  at  least,  from  the 
greater  part  of  its  resources.  After  insulting  and  degrading  General 
McClellan  in  every  possible  manner,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his 
military  disasters  as  of  his  soldierly  and  honourable  conduct 
towards  the  enemy,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  flung  themselves- 
at  his  feet,  entreating  him  to  come  and  rescue  them  from  the 
advance  of   the  enemy,    McClellan  brought  up  to  Antietam 
forces  variously  stated,  as  variously  as  are  those  of  his  op- 
ponent; but  we  believe  that  a  great  part  of  the  Federal  army 
consisted    of   troops   as   good  us  any  at  Lincoln's   disposal ; 
they  outnumbered  all  under  Lee's  command  by  three  to  two, 
if  not  by  two  to  one.     Whatever  Mr.  Palfrey  may  say,  they 
were  repulsed.     But  Lee's  victory  had  for  the  Confederates 
the  ellect  of  a  defeat.     The  attempt  to  enter  Eastern  Mary- 
land was  one  which   only  the  vast   importance  of   the  aim. 
could  justify ;  and  a  check,  such  as  onl}'  signal  good  fortune 
on  his  own  side,  or  signal  mismanagement  on  the  enemy's,  could 
avert,  was  sure  to  bo  fatal.    Nevertheless,  so  little  advantage  did 
McClellan  gain  that  the  Confederate  army  retreated  unmolested 
with  plunder  and  prisoners  before  a  force  of  vastly  superior 
number,    Fredericksburg,  if  honourable  to  the  defeated  army,  was 
doubly  disgraceful  to   their  Government.     Mr.   Lincoln  sent 
peremptory  orders  to  Burnside  to  attack  in  a  situation  which  both 
Jjuruside  and  a  majority  of  the  capable  officers  under  him — we 
believe  almost  every  commander  of  repute  in  the  army — held  to 
be  simply  hopeless.    It  is  still  doubted,  as  it  was  doubted  at  the 
time  by  one  or  two  of  the  best  and  most  daring  of  the  Confederate 
leaders,  whether   the   inevitable  defeat  might  not  have  been 
followed   by  a  night  attack  and    the    total  destruction  of 
Buruside's  army.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  military  error 

(4)  A  Dictionary  of  EiKjUsh  Synonyms  and  Synonymous  or  Parallel 
E.r]jressions.    By  Uicliard  Suule.    Boston  :  Soule  &  Buj;l)ee.  iBfai. 

(5)  The  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg.  By  Francis  Winthrop  Palfrey. 
>;ew  york:  Charles  Soribner's  Sons,    London :  TriiLiner  &  Co,  1882. 
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L'aver  than  that  of  the  general  who   allowed   his   hand  to 
)  i'orced.     But   no  words   could   exaggerate   the   folly  and 
rogauce  of  the  civilians  who,  in  dehauce  of  military  judg- 
ment, ordered  and  enforced  such  an  assault.    Unlike  the  vic- 
1x8  of  New  Orleans  and  the  runaways  of  Bunlier's  Hill,  the 
fenfederates  never  cared  to  hoast  over  the  victory,  signal  as  it 
fas,  gained  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock.    Small  as  were 
jieir  numbers,  their  position  was  so  fortified  that  the  best  troops 
h  the  world  would  probably  have  failed  as  did  the  veteran  army 
the  Potomac.    It  is  highly  honourable  to  that  army  tiiat  it 
Attacked  so  resolutely,  and  in  some  instances  so  repeatedly,  in  cir- 
Vimstances  in  which  even  to  the  eyes  of  the  privates  success  must 

Eive  appeared  all  but  impossible.  Confederate  writers  have  gene- 
^  lly  allowed  that  the  true  glory  of  that  day  rested  with  the  Irish 
jrigade  which  thrice  attempted  to  storm  Marye's  Hill,  and  left  its 
llopes  covered  with  the  dead. 

-  Among  the  most  interesting  and  useful  of  the  few  books  on 
iir  present  list  are  three  that  hardly  belong  to  literature  proper. 
)r.  O'Dea's  book  on  Suicide  (6)  is  partly  medical,  partly  juris- 

Jrudential,  partly  anecdolical,  and  perhaps  mainly  metaphysical ; 

H  least  the  connecting  thread  appears  to  be  drawn  from  meta- 

Pihysics  rather  than  from  medicine,  law,  or  history.  The  general 
esult  is  disappointing.  The  volume,  of  course,  contains  a  good 
many  interesting  facts,  and  a  few  more  or  less  interesting  specu- 
iations  ;  but  in  real  information,  in  novelty  whether  of  knowledge 
>r  of  treatment,  it  is  far  inlerior  to  one  or  two  recently  published 
English  works  of  lesser  pretension. 

Ur.  Taylor's  monograph  on  Sensation  and  Pain  (7),  also 
I  inged  by  a  metaphysical  vein,  is  far  more  interesting,  and 
■••ontains  more  novel  information  within  the  very  brief  space  of  a 
;  ingle  lecture.  It  deals  with  the  subject  simply,  straightforwardly, 
a. nd  yet  scientifically,  in  a  manner  and  in  language  perfectly  in- 
I  elligible  to  any  one  who  has  mastered  the  general  outlines  of 
Mhysiology  ;  and  yet  throws  light  upon  many  points  of  the  question 
"vhicli  will  be  welcome,  we  believe,  to  professional  students 
^s  well  as  to  well-rend  amateurs.  Dr.  Kane  exposes  with  much 
j'-arnestness  and  force  the  growth  of  the  habit  of  opium-smoking 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  a  people 
nervous,  so  hard  driven  in  business  and  professional  work. 
Whose  habits,  climate,  and  circumstances  all  contribute  to  exag- 
:erate  their  mental  susceptibility,  should  resort  with  increasing 
requency  to  those  drugs  which  give  mental  as  well  as  physical 
■est.  But  that  they  should  have  chosen  this  particular 
korm  of  indulgence  will  seem  most  surprising  to  those  who 
j'inow  most  about  it.  In  all  forms,  except  hypoderniate  in- 
flection, morphia  is  intensely  disagreeable  to  the  taste;  of  all 
forms  in  which  it  can  be  taken,  laudanum  excepted,  crude  opium 
i'is  perhaps  the  nastiest;  of  all  methods  of  using  crude  opium, 
';the  pipe  is  that  which  combines  the  maximum  of  uupleasant- 
I  uess  with  perhaps  the  maximum  of  evil  result.  It  is  well 
.  that  Dr.  Kane  carefully  avoids,  and  even  rebukes,  the  exaggera- 
litions  so  common  on  the  subject;  but  when  he  tells  the 
l^reader^  what  quantity  of  opium  he  himself  has  taken  with 
.  impunity,  we  incline  to  think  that  he  is  somewhat  imprudent. 
.That  quantity  might,  we  believe,  be  taken  by  many,  perhaps  most, 
r adults  with  no  worse  efl'ect  than  a  severe  headache  and  sickness; 
■  hut  to  others  it  might  be  speedily  and  absolutely  fatal.  The 
'  worst  of  all  truthful  works  on  this  subject — and  the  present  is  one 
''of  the  most  truthful  we  have  seen — lies  in  the  fatal  exceptions 
j'which  writers  are  compelled  to  make.  No  one  enjoys  a  really 
rlarge  experience,  qualifying  him  to  write  on  the  subject,  without 
;^haying  met  with  numerous  instances  in  which  opium  has  allayed 
,-pain  and  discomfort  worse  than  pain,  has  enabled  men  to 
work  who  must  otherwise  have  become  hopeless  invalids,  and, 
((though  it  may  have  shortened  their  lives,  has  done  them  very 
j'iittle  perceptible  and  proveable  mischief.  In  most  instances 
'ills  effects  are  distinctly  cumulative— that  is  to  say,  do  not 
tbegin  to  be  fully  felt  till  the  habit  is  ingrained.  We  would 
["recommend  the  study  of  such  works  as  Dr.  Kane's  only 
"•to  three  classes  of  persons— teetotallers,  who  ought  to  under- 
[■etand  what  is  the  alternative  danger  to  which  any  compulsory 
i interference  with  alcoholic  indulgence  might  expose  the  com- 
i'munity  ;  writers  and  statesmen  engaged  in  resisting  teetotal 
^  fanaticism  ;  and  men  and  women  whose  constitution  and  circum- 
"  stances  tempt  them  to  indulgence  in  opium  or  in  those  more 
I  recently  discovered  sedatives,  nearly  all  of  which  are  even  more 
1^. certainly  and  more  speedily  injurious. 

Captain  John  Smith  has  certainly  a  right  to  find  his  place  in 
any  series  of  American  worthies  (8)  ;  but  that  place  is  somewhat 
t  akin  to  the  place  of  Hanno,  not  to  say  of  Jason,  amonn-  early 
navigators.  How  much  of  the  distinguished  Captain's  story  is 
really  true,  how  much  embellished  or  imagined,  few  of  his  bio- 
graphers are  able  confidently  to  say.  Among  American  men  of 
letters  Washington's  Irving's  place  is  perhaps,  if  not  the  hic^hest, 
the  most  absolutely  undisputed  (9).  Bat  whether  the  record  of  a 
lite  so  quiet,  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  review  of  works  so 
/  generally  read,  be  a  really  useful  tribute  to  his  memory,  we  incline 

(6)  Suicide.  By  James  J.  O'Dea,  M.D.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

(7)  f>ensaiion  and  Pain.  By  Charles  Fayette  Tavlor.  New  Yurk  • 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1881. 

(8)  Captain  John  Smith :  a  Studi/  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  By 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  London- 
Iriibner  &  Co.  1881. 


(9)  Washington  Irving.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  London  • 
toampson  Lon  &  Co.  1882. 


to  doubt.  The  same  might  be  said,  with  perhaps  somewhat  less 
confidence,  of  a  more  elaborate  literary  biography  of  Emerson  (10), 
and  with  absolute  certainty  of  a  Wliittier  Birthday  Book  {11). 
We  heartily  admire  Whittier,  but  we  take  it  that  no  author  likes  to 
be  dished  up  01  ragout,  and  of  all  writers  Whittier  will  bear  it 
the  least.  Ilis  finest  passages  are  almost  always  complete,  though 
brief,  songs,  ballads,  or  invectives ;  there  are  few  excerpts  of 
half  a  score  lines  that  afford  any  idea  whatever  of  his  peculiar 
merits.  Noah  Webster  (12),  the  American  Johnson,  if  not  better 
entitled  to  such  a  memoir,  stands  in  more  need  of  it,  since  his 
merits,  great  as  they  are,  are  of  a  less  popular  kind ;  and  even 
those  who  have  consciously  profited  by  the  labours  of  a  lexico- 
grapher or  grammarian  are  seldom  so  grateful  as  to  inquire  into 
his  personal  or  literary  history. 


(ro)  Ralph  Waldo  Kmerson:  his  Life,  Writings,  and  Philosophy.  By 
Geort;e  Willis  Cooke.    London:  Sampson  Low  &.  Co. 

(11)  The  Whittier  Birthday  Boo/t.  By  E.  S.  Owen.  London:  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1882. 

(12)  A^nah  Webster.  By  Horace  E.  Scudder.  London:  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.  1882. 
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ORE'S   GRE.^T   WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  th« 

PR.ETORIUM,""  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and'-  MOSES  BEFORE 
PlIAKAOII."each;l3  by  22  feet ;  with  *'  Dieain  of  Pilate'e  Wife,"  *' Cliristi  an  Marty  rfl. '  JJic. 
attlie  UORE  GALLERY. 35  New  BondStreet.  Daily  .Ten  toSix.  Is. 

GBOSVENOR  GALLEKY. 
(^ROSVENOR   GALLERY.— WINTER   EXHIBITION  at 

^  the  GROSVENOR  GALLERY,  NOW  OPEN,  from  Ten  till  Six,  with  a  COLI.ECTION 
of  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  and  a  complete  COLLECTION  of  the  WORKS  of 
G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A.,  forming  the  first  of  a  Series  of  Annual  Winter  Exhibitions  illustrating 
the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Living  Painters.   Admission.  Is,   Season  Tickets,  5s. 

fiLIFTON    COLLEGE   CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCnOLARSHIPS.-NINE  or  more  open  to  corapetitioa 
at  Mldauimiier  1682,  value  from  i'i')  to  X50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  si>eciul  tund 
to  Aito  a  year  incases  of  scholars  who  require  it.— Further  particulars  from  the  Heau-AIaster 
ur  Shchetary,  the  CoUese,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
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A    L    V    E    R  N 


COLLEGE. 


Heud-Mastcr-'Rev.C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A.  NEXT  TEKM'commences  Friday, 
May  3.   Entrance  Examination  Moy  4  Apply  to  II.  Al.DKICH,  Esq.,  Seerttary. 

■jV/TISS  GALE,  Certificated  Student,  Girton  College,  Cambridge 

(Mathematical  Honours),  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Local  and  Higher 
Local  E.xamiuations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  iind  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the 
London  Uuivcrsity.— .\ddress,  8  Coiiipton  Terrace,  Uriglitoa, 
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I"  the  artists,  but  some  reference  to  the  objects  of  tlic 


niTY  of  LIVERPOOL.— To  SCULPTORS,  ARTISTS,  &c. 

^  The  CORFORATION  of  the  CITY  of  LIVERPOOL  are  desirous  of  obtuiningr 
DESIGNS  for  the  Completion  in  Relief  of  TWKNTV-KICHT  I'ANELS  on  the  Faviides  of 
St.  George's  Hull,  left  in  block  from  the  errtutiuu  of  the  buildiut,'.  The  eizes  vary  from  4  ft. 
4  in.  by  4  ft.  4  in.  to  6  It.  by  5  ft.  1  in. 

On  application  to  the  Corporation  Sciiveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool,  per- 
eonally,  or  by  post,  lithographed  plans  and  other  particulars  will  be  furnished. 

As  it  is  possible  Desi<rns  niiiy  be  sent  in  by  Artists  who  are  not  prepared  to  execute  the 
Sculpture,  the  execution  will  loim  the  subject  of  a  separate  Contract,  but,  if  practicable,  the 
desitrning  and  execution  should  po  together. 

A  Dremium  of  £200  will  be  given  to  the  lirst  in  order  of  merit ;  £100  to  the  second  ;  £00  to  the 
third. 

The  Council  do  not  bind  themsel  ves  to  carry  out  any  of  the  selected  Designs,  nor  to  employ 
the  author  in  the  execution  of  the  Sculpture. 

The  subjects  are  left  to  tlie  discrcUoo  of  t 
building  is  desirable. 

Either  Drawin-rs  or  Models  may  be  submitted,  but  Competitors  must  submit  not  less  than 
thrte  Designs  for  the  larger  panels  and  not  less  than  four  for  the  smaller. 

Drawings  to  be  either  in  outline  or  in  shaded  muuochrome,  and  Drawings  or  Models  made  to 
i  ot  the  full  size  of  tiie  Carvmg. 

All  Designs  to  which  premiums  may  be  awarded  to  become  the  absolute  property  of  the 
Corporation,  to  be  used  as  they  may  thinf.  proper. 

The  Council  will,  if  they  thiuk  it  necessary,  call  in  professional  assistance  in  the  matter  of 
the  adjudication. 

The  Designs  to  be  sent  in  to  Mr.  Thomas  Shklmkrdine,  jun.,  Corporation  Surveyor, 
addressed  as  above,  not  later  than  Ten  A.ii.,  on  June  1  next. 

By  order.  J.  RAYNER,  Town  Clerk: 

^lunicipal  Offices.  Liverpool,  February  6,  1882. 

IVTATRICULATION,  ARMY,  &c.— Rev.  W.  D.  ALLEN, 

XTX  rellow,  for  Ten  years  Tutor,  of  Masdiilen  Colleie,  Oxford  ;  1st  Class  ifoils.  ima,  Slid 
Lit.  Hum.  1871,  takes  PUFILS  ut  i'indou  Keetorv,  Worthing,  lour  miles  from  the  Sett,  iu  the 
Sussex  Downs. 

PRINCESS    HELENA  COLLEGE  and  HIGH  SCHOOL 

for  GIRLS,  EALING. 
President  of  the  Executirr  Cnnmiii.-e-WMM.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 
RESIDENT  LADY  SUTi;  111 X  I  KN HF.NT  and  llEAD-MISTUESS   REQUIRED  in 
September  next.    Fixed  Sulurv  j.-j.">o.  aiul  Ciiititutmn  (irant  £1  10s.  for  each  Pupil  beyond  100, 

and  £2  for  each  Pupil  beyond  -iii).    lionrd  ana  apartments  also  found  Apply  for  particulars 

by  letter  to  Mrs,  .Ielne,  Hon.  Sec,  Princess  Heleua  College,  St.  Margaret's  Offices,  Victoria 
Street.  Westminster. 

TTNIVERSITY     COLLEGE,     B  R  I  S  T  O  L.— 

^  GILCHRIST  SCIIOLARSniP,_A  SCHOLARSHIP  of  the  value  of  £50  annually, 
tenable  for  'Jliree  Years,  wilt  Le  awarded  at  tins  Culletre  in  Seijtcmber  1882.  Intendiu;^ 
Candidates  must  forward  their  names  lor  approval  to  the  Prinoital  before  June  1.  previous 
to  entering  for  the  Matriculation  Examiiialiou  of  tlie  linivirsity  of  London,  held  m  .lune 
3882;  and  the  one  wlio  pusses  hi^'hest  in  the  Honours  I>^vi^i(lIl  will  obtain  the  Sehotarship, 
conditional  on  his  studying  at  University  College,  Bristol,  with  a  view  to  Graduutiou  in  the 
University  of  I^ondon. 
For  other  Scholarships  tenable  at  this  College  see  Calendar. 

 WILLIAM  RAMSAY,  Principal. 

■RRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

rrincipal-nKV.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A..  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
rice-y'nnc/;)a(-Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
There  are  NIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  tenable  at  the  College,  open  to  candidates  under 
Fifteen,  on  July  1.  of  the  annual  value,  three  of  iliO,  three  of  £10,  and  three  of  iao. 
A  special  Armj'  Class  has  been  in  active  work  tor  some  time. 
The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  May  2. 
 F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,^SfciTtory. 

Tj^ETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH.— A  Number  of  OPEN 

-*-  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varyin-z  from  £60  to  £20,  will  be  open  for  Competition  in  July. 
Fur  particulars  apply  to  IIkau-Master. 


IVTARLBOROUGII  COLLEGE,  February  1882.-TniRTEEN 

SCIlOLAI'SHirs,  vnryini;  in  value  from  ISO  to  £15  a  year,  besides  a  cc  rtuin  inimbcr 
or  FREE  ADMISSIONS,  will  he  cunnRtLd  lor  in  June  next.  These  St'huhusluii.s  are  u|ilii  tu 
members  of  the  School  and  cthtrs  ^vithout  distinction;  two  will  be  ottV-rctl  for  proficiency  in 
MatlK-matics.  Age  ol  Cjindidutcs  from  Twehe  to  ^ixtc^■n.  Full  particulars  may  be  ubtuiued 
on  application  to  Mr.  Shi.lk  k.  the  College.  Maiii)uruii;:h. 

C^HELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

eight  £40,  four  £20.  Election  tliird  Tuesday  iu  May.— Apply  to  the  Seuuktarv,  The 
College.  Clieltenham. 


J^ADLEY 


COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBI- 


TIONS.-ELECTION  to  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£00,  £50,  and  £30.  teniible  for 
Four  Years)  to  be  held  on  Friday,  June  Ifl,  18h:*.  Examination  to  commence  Wednesday, 
June  14.    Open  to  Buys  under  Foui  teen  on  January  1.  1882.     One  Exhibition  of  £15,  similarly 

tenable,  may  be  added  to  Scholarship, or  awarded  separately  Apply  to  Rev.  Tue  Warden, 

Kadley  College,  near  Abingdon. 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. -UNIVERSITY  of 
LONDON.— INSTRUCTION  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  above  Examination  is  sivcn 
at  GUY'S  HOSPITAI,.  The  CLASSES  lor  the  .JltNE  EXAMINATION  will  commence  on 
Monriay,  March  '20.  The  Classes  arc  not  contined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital.— For  I'urther 
particulars  address  the  Deax,  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E. 


w 


EST  HERTS.— Rev.  NEWTON  PRICE,  O.xhey  Vicarage, 

Watford,  desires  TWO  PUPILS.   Good  Music,  Drawing,  and  French. 


XpOLKESTONE.  — Mr.   W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridire  M.A,  and  competent  Teachers,  jirepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,Woolwicli.  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 

nPHE    SCHOOL    of    ESTATE  MANAGEMENT.— 

J-  Principol-C.  E.  CURTIS.  F.S.T.,  Professor  of  Estate  Manatrement  at  the  Culle^e  of 
Atrricnlture.  Author  of  "E^tatt-  Manu'^'^enicnt."  Ate.  SPRING  TERM  commences  Mav  1. 
G<  iitiemcn  attcndmg  this  IMahli^hrncut  liave  the  advantas:c  uf  a  thurou_'h  Practical  "und 
Tlicnretical  Course,  contalniri:,'  every  iirimeh  relating  to  the  Management  of  Land,  lur 
Prospectus  addre.>s  the  Prim  ii-Ai-,  Dcanycrs,  Alton.  Hants. 
N.li.  — Landowners  rcqnirinff  Trained  Agents  should  apply. 

nnUTORat  the  ITALIAN  LAKES.— A  youof?  ENGLISHMAN, 

who  is  now  preparing  BOYS  in  the  usual  subjects  in  the  Sonth  of  Frnncc,  would  be 
elad  of  PUPILS  at  Varesi  or  elsewhere,  for  the  summer  months.— Address,  Tutor,  care  of 
Rev.  J.  H.  Tjiomas,  Hilllnsdon  Vicarage,  Uxbridtre, 

PRIVATE     TUITION,    n«ir    CAMBRIDGE.— ORWELL 

RECTORY,  Cambridseshire.-Rev.  II.  C.  A.  TAYLER,  formerly  Fellow  and  Dean 
ot'Trinity  Colte^re,  Canihrid^'e,  prepares  PITPILS  tor  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

CEDBERGH  SCHOOL— SIX  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

^   of  fin,  x.to,  and  X20  CANDIDATES  may  be  examined  in  Manchester.— Apply  to 

II.  G.  IlAUT,  Esip,  School  House,  Sedbergh,  before  March '25. 

TX/TANOR  HOUSE,  THORPE  MANDEVILLE,  BANBURY.— 

-'-'-L  Mr.  H.  STRAIIAN.  M.A. ,  St.  John's  Collcse.  Camliriil-c.  nml  Mr.  V.  W.  IIIIUW  N  t  X< ; 
late  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  ColleKe.Oxlbrd.will  SUCCIOKI)  t.i  ttir  Ki  v.  W.  T,  IIi.m  u  .\  )  m  ,  , :, 
the  Joint  Manasement  of  this  School  at  Easter  next,  and  pn  paie  BOYS  t>i  Hvnii  tlie  a;;c^  oi 
Eif;ht  .ind  Fifteen  for  the  Public  Schools.  Terms,  £10.'f  per  annum — For  Prospectus  and  all 
inlornmtion  apply  to  H.  Strah.\n,  Esq.,  Alvescott  House,  Faringdon,  Berks  ;  or,  C.  W. 
BuowxiXG,  Esti.,  Manor  Uouse,  Thorpe  MandeviUe,  Banbury. 

fJEIDELBERG— GERMAN  EDUCATION  for  ENGLISH 

BOYS.-Dr.  KLOSE'S  well-known  SCHOOL,  under  management  of  Rev.  F. 
Ali.MlTAGE,  formerly  chief  Modern  Language  Master  at  Clifton  College,  assisted  by  Six 
Resident  German  and  French  Masters.— lor  particulars,  apply  to  Rev.  F.  Akmitage, 
Heidelberg. 

rvN  the  MENAI  STRAITS.— TO  BE  LET,  a  larpe,  vacated 

HOTEL,  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  COLLEGE  for  YOUNG  LADIES,  on  a 
large  scale  ;  an  institution  much  needed  in  North  Wales.  It  is  surrounded  by  beautitutty 
laid  out  grounds,  with  fruit  and  kitclien  gardens.  Particulars  as  to  accommodation  and  rent 
may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Dew  Si  SO.N's,  Auctioneers,  Wellfietd  Uouse,  Bangor,  or  Town  Halt, 
Rtiyl.   

"ORIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

'    Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.   C 'ntrol  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  of 
Rooms.  SpaciousCoffee-roomforLadiesnnd  Gentlemen.  Sea- WatcrServiccin  thellolel. 
 BENJN.  BULL,  Malinger. 

Tj^URNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

*  TlIllOUGllOUT  on  MOFDER'S  HIItE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
lilier.Tl.  Piices;  no  Exlm  Cluii,:;c  l.ir  tniie  given.    Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from, 

lllusli  utcd  pnecil  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  tree.-'JlS,  'iJ'J,  and  2j0  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
ucd  I'.i,  so,  and  21  iMorwell  bttect,  W.  Established  isr.2. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


(CLERICAL,    MEDICAL,   and   GENERAL  LIFE 

^  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

13  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  LONDON,  S.W. 


City  Bhakch:  Maksiok  House  Buildings,  E.G. 


Chairman-Ut.  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  ROBERT  MOWBRAY,  Bart,M.P.,D.C.L." 


ELEVENTH  BONUS  MEETFNG,  1M2. 
The  Report  presented  at  a  Meeting,  held  on  the  .'ith  January  last,  showed  that  on  the  rigoroas 
basis  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries'  lin  Table  of  Mortality,  with  Three  peivcent.  Interest  and 
net  Premiums, 

The  calculated  Liability  was   X1,970,0I9 

'To  which  further  Reserves  were  added  of    116,684 

Making  the  Total  Reserves   2.086,703 

And  the  Assurance  Fund  being    2.4:13,397 

The  Net  Surplus  was   £346,694 

Of  this  sum,  .€345, 000  wag  divided— an  amount  larger  by  £45,000  than  any 
previously  distributed,  and  producing  the  highest  ratio  of  profit  ever  declared  by 
the  Society,  viz.,  a 

Cash  Bonus  of  32  per  Cent. 

on  the  Premiums  of  the  Five  Years. 


Claims  paid  immediately  on  Proof  of  Death  asd  Title. 

The  NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS  will  he  in  January  1887.  NEW  POLICIES 
effected  before  the  end  of  June  next  will  then  rank  for  Five  full  years' Bonus,  and  so  obtaia 
one  year's  additional  share  of  Profits. 


The  Report  above  mentioned,  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bonus  meeting, 
the  returns  made  to  ttie  Board  ot  Trade,  and  every  information  can  be  obtained  at  either  o£ 
the  Society's  Offices,  or  from  any  of  its  A^^'euts. 

GEO.  CUTCLirrE,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 
B.  NEWBATT,  Assistant  Actuary. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

TTEALTIIY  PERSONS  AT  ALL  AGES  will  find  in  the 

BONUS  SYSTEMS  of  the  LIFE  ASSOCIATION  of  SCOTLAND  advantages  far 
exceeding  what  can  be  obtained  under  any  of  the  Ordinary  Systems. 

EXAMPLES  of  actual  Policies  in  Class  B,  with  Bonus  Additions  declared  up  to  1880, 
and  payable  with  the  Sum  Assured  at  Death,  whenever  it  happen. 


Date  of 

Sum 

Bonuses 

Payable 

Every  £100 

Policy. 

Assured. 

to  1880. 

at  Death, 

increased  to 

ISliO 

f2,0000 

XI  ,1190 

f3,Geo 

f  184  in  20  Years. 

iHIll 

1,(100 

800 

1,800 

180  „  19  „ 

laiia 

600 

4jli 

1,050 

176  „  13  „ 

iw.:) 

IL'-O 

',10 

215 

172  „  17  „ 

iMIlt 

300 

201 

^n-l 

168  „  16  „ 

Im,.-, 

100 

lit 

164 

164  „  15  „ 

ISIili 

1,'JOO 

720 

1.'I20 

160  „  14  „ 

181)8 

800 

416 

1,216 

152  „  12  „ 

S:c. 

&e. 

SC. 

ic. 

Further  Additions  will  be  made  at  every  succeeding  Division. 

CLAIMS  AND  BONUSES  PAID  £4,028,000 

ANNUAL  REVENUE   £436,000 

FoKTV-TiiiRD  Tear. 
ENTRANTS  during  year  ending  APRIL  1S8'2  will  secure 
ONE  TEAR'S  BONUS  more  than  later  Assurers. 

LONDON-5  LOMBARD  STREET  AND  48  PALL  MALL. 
BIRMINGHAM-SB  New  Street.  i        LEEDS-U  Eost  Parade. 

LIVERPOOL-11  Tithebarn  Street.  MANCllESTER-10  Bank  Street, 

EDINBURGn-83  Princes  Street.  I       GLASGOW_123  St.  Vincent  Street. 


POMMERCIAL      UNION     ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

^  FIRE.  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed    X2,.';oo,000. 

Capital  paid  up    £250,000. 

Life  Funds  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceeds  £660,000. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income,  £937,000. 
CniF.F  OrriCES-19  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 
West  End  Offices-S  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


N 


ORTHERN      ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1836.      I  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 
Subscribed  Capital,  13,000.000.  of  which  paid  up  £300,000. 
Fire  Reserve  Funds.  £698, 198. 
Life  Funds  as  per  last  account,  £1,553,028. 


)HCENIX         EIRE  OFFICl 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.— Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretarij. 


TMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANlt 

-L  Established  1803  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET.E.C;  and  22  PALL  MALL, S.W. 

CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  S.MITH,  Ucncrttl  Managtr. 

ASSURANCE  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDPl 

-^^^  Assurance  against  Railway  Accidents  alone — Assurance  ogainst  Fatal  Accidents  K 
Sc.i.-A^Mirancc  of  Employers'  Liability.- RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCj 
C  iMTAN  V.  The  oldest  and  largest  Company  insuring  against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  TIB 
lliglit  Hun.  Lord  KINNAIRD.fflmirujtiii.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  CapitJ 
and  Kescr\e,  £210,000.  £1,700.000  h:is  been  paid  us  compensation.  Apply  to  the  Clerks  attHl 
Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or  04  Coruhill,  or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Choriiil 
Cross, London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  &c«(oi7/. 


nPHE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK.— NOTICE  is  hereb| 

J-    given,  that  the  R.VTE  of  INTEREST  allowed  .at  the  Head  Office  ond  Branches  of  th  }j 
Bank  on  Deposits  subject  to  Seven  davs'  notice  of  withdrawal  is  this  day  reduced  to  THKE 
AND  A  HALF  PER  CENT,  per  annum. 

W.  F.  NARRAWAT,  General  Manager. 

5  Princes  Street,  Mansion  House, 
February  23,  1882. 


PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATIO 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S   MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETSI 
Dcpnrtm  es  for—  „ 

BOMBAY   Weekly      )  From  Gravescnd, 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS.  CEYLON,  Fortnightly  (  Wednesday  12.30  P.M. 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN   f  From  Brindisi, 

ADHLAIDK,  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY   „  I  .Monday. 

GlBRALTAll,  JSIALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  Weekly,  by  each  of  the 
above  departures. 
LONDOX  OFFICES:  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.,  and 
20  COCKSPUR  STREET. 
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THE  QUEEN. 

IT  seems  a  truism  to  say  that  the  widest  and  deepest 
indignation  has  beea  excited  by  the  dastardly  attempt 
made  two  days  ago  to  shoot  the  Qdeen — the  fifth  actual 
attempt  of  the  kind  that  has  been  made  during  Hek 
Majesty's  reigu.  By  this  time  every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  story  of  the  outrage,  the  one  consoling  feature  of 
which,  after  the  paramount  consideration  of  the  Queen's 
safety,  is  that,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present,  the  crime 
doesnot  seem  tohavebeen  inspired  by  any  motive  other  than 
individual  malignity  or  frenzy.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
mischievous  defence  of  insanity  will  be  attempted  for  a 
deed  which,  even  if  it  were  the  act  of  a  person  not  wholly 
sane,  would  call  for  stern  measures  of  repression  and 
prevention.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  lightly  treated,  and  which  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
wisdom  and  discretion  of  those  who  will  have  to  deal 
with  it. 

To  speculate  on  the  motives  and  the  probable  fate 
of  the  miscreant  who  fired  the  shot  is  a  less  pleasant 
task  than  it  is  to  dwell  on  the  characteristic  cool- 
ness and  heroism  displayed  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
former  occasions  of  a  similar  kind,  by  the  Qoeen.  This 
heroism  seems  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  only  a  few  days  ago  a  general  feeling 
of  symp&thy  was  expressed  throughout  the  Empire  at 
the  intelligence  that  the  state  of  the  Qdeen's  health 
demanded  repose,  and  a  softer  air  than  that  of  England. 
Not  less  characteristic  than  the  Queen's  coolness  was  the 
considerate  promptitude  with  which  Her  Majesty  took 
steps  to  prevent  any  exaggerated  reports  of  the  incident 
from  reaching  the  ears  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  of  the 
Government.  There  is,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  bat 
little  ground  for  the  fears  which  have  been  thoughtlessly 
expressed  in  one  quarter,  that  the  crime  may  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  the  Queen  to  remain  in  greater  seclusion 
than  heretofore.  The  truly  royal  courage  which  Her 
Majesty  has  displayed  throughout  her  reign,  and  of 
which  fresh  evidence  was  given  in  the  words  of  the 
telegram  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday 
night — "The  Queen  is  not  alarmed" — happily  forbids 
such  a  conclusion.  The  same  considerations  which  make 
the  courage  of  the  Queen  on  this  occasion  the  more 
conspicuous  also  make  the  attempt  itself  the  more 
dastardly  and  detestable.  The  universal  indignation  at 
this  latest  outrage,  the  universal  expression  of  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  Queen  which  followed  it,  were  of 
course  only  its  natural  consequences.  Nevertheless  they 
may  to  some  extent  be  weighed  against  the  horror  in- 
spired by  a  crime  the  infamy  of  which  is  not  mitigated 
by  its  failure. 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S  RESOLUTION, 

MR.  GLADSTONE  rekindled  the  enthusiasm  and  ce- 
mented the  union  of  his  party  by  a  general  meeting 
of  Liberals  on  Monday,  and  in  the  evening  won  an  easy 
victory  on  the  preliminary  question  whether  his  Resolu- 
tion should  form  the  subject  of  immediate  debate.  The 
object  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  proposal  to  stay  the 
ciebate  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Resolution  was  merely  to  give 
I     the  Government  an  opportunity  of  showing  whether  it 


would  not  make  a  long  debate  unnecessary  by  holding  out 
some  compromise  to  which  it  would  accede.  This  object 
was  attained,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  satisfied, 
and  would  not  have  pressed  his  motion  to  a  division  unless 
he  had  been  forced  to  do  so  by  the  Irish  members.  The 
division  itself  merely  showed  that  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition did  not  succeed  on  a  division  which  he  did  not  wish 
to  take.  The  compromise  offered  by  the  Government  was 
that  it  would  not  object  to  the  Lords'  Committee  taking 
evidence  on  other  points  connected  with  the  Land  Act, 
provided  that  the  judicial  administration  of  the  Act  was 
excluded  from  the  investigations  of  the  Committee,  and 
was  excluded  in  the  most  formal  way.  On  Tuesday, 
the  Committee  of  the  Lords  met  for  the  first  sitting, 
appointed  Lord  Cairns  its  chairman,  and  addressed 
a  note  to  Mr.  Forster,  inviting  him  to  give  evidence, 
and  informing  him  that  the  Committee  would  not 
iuquii'e  into  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  judicial  deci- 
sions. This  was  an  informal  offer  of  compromise  on  one 
point ;  but  the  Government  would  not  accept  it,  and  the 
debate  continued  on  Thursday  evening  as  if  no  offer  of 
compromise  had  been  made.  If  the  difliculty  had  been  only 
as  to  the  form  of  the  offer,  it  might  have  been  easily  sur- 
mounted. It  only  conveyed  the  decision  of  a  Committee, 
but  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  for  Lord  Gran- 
ville to  have  asked  whether  the  House  approved  of  it ; 
and  as  the  answer  would  have  been  certain,  the  views  of 
the  House  itself,  and  not  merely  the  views  of  a  Committee, 
would  have  been  recorded.  But  the  offer  made  by  Lord 
Cairns  was  not  the  offer  which  the  Government  had 
pledged  itself  to  accept.  It  intimated  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  come  to  a  very  proper  decision  on  an  im- 
portant matter.  The  Conservative  leaders  having  decided 
that  they  would  persevere  with  the  Committee,  but  control 
it,  wished  to  make  it  clear  from  the  outset  that  they  would 
not  allow  the  blunder  to  be  made  of  constituting  the 
Committee  into  a  Court  of  Appeal  on  actual  decisions 
affecting  the  rights  of  parties  to  suits.  It  did  not  need 
Mr.  Gladstone's  fervent  appeal  to  the  venerable  memory 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  to  enlighten  an  ex-Chan- 
cellor  on  the  inexpediency  and  injustice  of  a  Committee 
inquiring  into  the  reasons  why  judges  had  come  to  parti- 
cular decisions.  The  Committee  showed  its  good  sense, 
and  Lord  Cairns  his  guiding  power,  by  cutting  away  this 
serious  ground  of  reproach  from  its  operations.  But  the 
exclusion  of  examination  into  actual  decisions  was  not 
what  the  Government  meant  by  the  exclusion  of  investiga- 
tion into  the  judicial  administration  of  the  Act.  Mr. 
Gibson  drew  fi-om  the  Home  Secretary,  by  pertinent 
and  exhaustive  questions,  the  Government  interpretation 
of  a  phrase  that  might  mean  little  or  much.  It  appeared 
that  the  Government  interpi-eted  the  phrase  to  mean 
very  much.  There  was  really  nothing  left  into  which 
the  Lords  were  to  inquire  except  the  reasons  why  no 
one  had  begun  to  reclaim  bogs,  and  why  no  Irishmen 
are  emigrating  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 
Why  the  Sub-Commissioners  were  appointed  ;  how 
they  did  their  work ;  what  the  Act  was  costing  to 
the  nation;  what  were  the  general  principles  or  in- 
structions in  accordance  with  which  it  was  being  worked  ; 
what  was  the  total  amount  of  reductions  ;  whether 
the  Court  was  not  hopelessly  blocked — were  all  matters 
with  which  the  Committee  was  to  have  nothing  to  do. 
The  Committee  was,  in  fact,  to  inquire  as  mucli  as  it 
pleased,  provided  it  did  not  inquire  into  the  ver/  matters 
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to  investigate  which  was  the  only  object  of  its  existence. 
The  Government  did  not  refuse  the  olfer  of  a  compromise 
snch  as  it  had  proposed,  because  it  was  entirely  impos- 
sible that  the  offer  should  be  made  unless  the  Lords  had 
been  prepared  to  abandon  the  Committee  altogether. 

The  Government  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  rejecting  an 
offer  which  was  not  made  to  it,  but  has  rather  exposed 
itself  to  the  reproach  of  having  pictui'ed  itself  as  for- 
giving, patient,  and  conciliatory,  when  all  it  did  was  to 
say  that  it  would  not  protest  against  an  inquiry,  if  this 
inquiry  was  practically  given  up.  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech 
in  moving  his  Resolution  is  allowed  by  all  who  heard  it 
to  have  been  among  the  most  effective  specimens  of  his 
oratory  in  recent  years,  and  he  had  an  easy  task  as  long  as 
he  confined  himself  to  dwelling  on  the  general  inopportune- 
ness  of  the  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Lords.  But  there 
were  two  things  which  were  very  important,  and 
which  he  did  not  so  much  fail  to  deal  with  as  pass 
over  entirely.  He  did  not  in  any  way  account  for  the 
very  unfortunate  management  of  affairs  which  has 
ended  in  a  quarrel  between  the  Houses  ;  and  he  did  not 
condescend  to  notice  the  obvious  objection  to  the  course 
he  has  taken  that  the  prolonged  debate  in  the  Commons 
on  his  Resolution  is  really  such  an  inquiry  into  the  working 
of  the  Land  Act  as  he  pronounces  to  be  not  only  inex- 
pedient, but  dangerous.  Mr.  Gibson  showed  in  his  un- 
answerable speech  that  the  Government  has  not  treated 
the  House  of  Lords  fairly.  It  has  protested  late  in  a  bad 
way  when  it  might  have  protested  early  in  a  good  way. 
In  the  debate  on  the  Address  it  was  announced  that  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  would  be  asked  for,  and  the 
Government  was  silent  as  to  the  horrors  and  terrors 
of  a  proceeding  the  dark  designs  and  evil  effects 
of  which  it  now  exposes  so  earnestly.  The  notice  of 
motion  was  for  days  on  the  Order-book,  and  still  the 
Government  was  silent.  The  motion  was  debated  and  the 
Government  speakers  deprecated  the  inquiry  in  the  mildest 
terms,  and  seemed  to  think  that  it  would  be  perfectly  harm- 
less if  it  was  put  off  for  a  while.  No  amendment  was  moved, 
as  it  easily  might  have  been,  in  which  the  objections  to 
the  inquiry  would  have  been  stated  in  a  succinct  and  in- 
telligible form.  The  Lords  were  never  in  any  way  asked 
to  pronounce  definitely  whether  they  would  embarrass  the 
Government  by  proceeding  with  an  inquiry,  the  dangers 
attending  which  had  been  plainly  and  candidly  pointed 
out  to  them.  The  Government  treated  the  matter 
in  the  Lords  with  about  as  much  interest  and  eager- 
ness as  they  are  accustomed  to  display  when  the 
Lords  are  manipulating  a  Charity  Bill  in  a  way 
Avhich  a  Liberal  Ministry  dislikes.  If  they  had  subse- 
quently come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  Lords,  combined  with  their  own  apathy  and 
silence,  might  have  engendered  a  suspicion  that  the 
working  of  the  Land  Act  would  not  henceforth  be 
vigorously  upheld,  nothing  could  have  been  at  once  so 
simple  and  so  effectual  as'forMr.  Gladstone  to  have  taken 
an  opportunity  of  announcing  that  the  Land  Act  would 
be  upheld  by  every  means  at  the  disposal  of  a  Govern- 
ment profoundly  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  clear,  and  satisfactory  Acts  ever  passed.  It  is 
difiicult  not  to  suspect  that  the  Government  did  not  trouble 
itself  much  about  the  Committee,  and  had  never  realized 
its  terrible  consequences  until  one  morning  it  woke  to  find 
that  the  Lords  had  made  what  the  public  considered  to  be 
a  blunder;  and  the  recollection  that  this  blunder  had  been 
made  because  the  Lords  had  not  been  duly  warned  against 
making  it  was  not  suffered  to  spoil  the  opportunity  of 
winning  a  Ministerial  triumph  at  the  expense  of  the  Upper 
House. 

If  the  main  object  of  the  Government  is  to  avoid,  at  the 
present  critical  moment,  a  premature  and  passionate  in- 
quiry into  the  alleged  shortcomings  of  the  Land  Act,  it 
has  taken  the  best  conceivable  way  to  make  the  attainment 
of  this  object  impossible.  Everything  which  Ministers  say 
ought  not  to  be  inquired  into  is  being  inquired  into  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  All  the  evidence  that  is  procurable 
against  the  qualifications  of  the  Sub-Commissioners  is  being 
poured  into  the  ears  of  willing  listeners.  There  is  no  getting 
further  in  such  a  matter  than  the  avowal  made  by  the  Irish 
Solicitor-Genhral  that  the  Act  would  fail  unless  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  men  whom  a  Conservative  Government 
would  not  appoint.  The  tenants  would  not  get  what  the 
present  Ministry  wants  them  to  get,  unless  men  were 
appointed  who  might  be  trusted  to  give  it  them.  There  is 
not  much  use,  but  then  there  is  extremely  little  danger,  in 


the  Lords  inquiring  into  the  question  whether  political 
partisans  have  not  been  appointed,  when  the  Government 
says  that  of  course  political  partisans  have  been  appointed. 
The  block  in  the  Land  Court  is  a  matter  of  notoriety 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  establish  by  evidence ; 
but  one  efTect  of  the  block,  which  is  very  discouraging 
to  the  tenants,  was  as  clearly  demonstrated  in  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Sexton  as  it  could  be  by  a  dozen  wit- 
nesses before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords.  The  tenants 
who  wish  to  get  before  the  Court,  and  cannot  get  before 
it,  and  may  not  be  able  to  get  before  it  for  years,  are 
meauwhileobliged  to  pay  the  rents  in  full,  which  they  believe 
they  can  show  ought  to  be  greatly  reduced.  The  balm  of  the 
healing  measure  is  not  to  be  theirs,  because  it  can  only  be 
bought  of  vendors  who  have  no  time  to  serve  them. 
Evictions  are  brought  in  in  increasing  numbers  because  the 
tenants  do  not  pay  the  arrears.  No  evidence  is  needed 
to  show  that  the  scheme  for  compounding  for  arrears  con- 
tained in  the  Land  Act  has  entirely  broken  down.  Instead 
of  coming  to  terms  with  regard  to  arrears,  the  tenants  are 
evicted.  Mr.  Sexton  says  they  do  not  pay  because  they  are 
utterly  unable  to  pay.  Most  persons  who  know  Ireland  say 
they  do  not  pay  because  they  do  not  choose  to  pay — who 
is  to  prove  how  many  sovereigns  a  bogtrotter  has  or  has 
not  got  hid  in  a  stocking  ?  Mr.  Sexton  gives  his  evidence, 
and  it  is  worth  just  as  much  or  as  little  whether  it  is 
given  to  the  Lords  or  to  the  Commons.  The  purchase 
clauses  are  a  complete  failure,  and  the  reason  probably  is 
that  the  tenants  see  that  under  the  Act  they  can  practi- 
cally oust  the  landlords  without  taking  the  trouble  and 
incurring  the  responsibility  of  buying  them  out  by  in- 
creased payments  during  a  long  series  of  years.  Whea 
this  is  stated  in  the  House  to  be  the  true  explanation  of 
the  failure  of  the  purchase  clauses,  it  is  an  explanation  so 
plausible  that  it  commends  itself  to  general  acceptance. 
What  is  called  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  explanation 
is  only  a  statement  of  persons  acquainted  with  Ireland, 
that  to  the  best  of  their  belief  this  is  the  real  history  of 
the  matter.  The  Lords  could  not  get  further  in  a  couple 
of  months  than  the  Commons  got  in  a  couple  of 
hours  on  a  point  of  this  sort.  In  the  same  way  credible 
statements  show  that  the  Irish  do  not  use  State  aid  in 
emigratmg  because  they  are  told  by  persuasive  priests  and 
armed  neighbours  not  to  use  it,  and  that  Irish  bogs  are 
not  reclaimed  because  it  does  not  pay  to  reclaim  them,  and 
because  those  who  tried  the  experiment  might  any  day  be 
shot.  The  Land  Act,  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said 
about  it,  must  be  considered,  if  a  success  at  all,  a  very 
partial  success ;  and,  at  the  present  moment,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Courts  in  which  it  is  a  success  are  being  shown, 
not  by  evidence  collected  slowly  by  the  Lords  and  en- 
shrined in  Blue-books,  but  by  evidence  poured  rapidly  into 
the  ears  of  the  Commons,  disseminated  in  a  few  hours  by 
nsvvspapers,  and  carried  to  the  home  of  every  Irish  peasant. 


THE  NORTHAMPTON  ELECTION. 

LITTLE  surprise  can  have  been  caused  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  who  had  appr  eciated  the  situation  by  the 
determination  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  Northampton 
to  renew  their  lease  of  unpleasant  notoriety  which  the 
recent  action  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  broken. 
Addiction  to  Mr.  Beadlaogh,  like  addiction  to  some  other 
things,  is  not  easily  overcome ;  and,  though  a  general 
election  is  no  guide  to  anything,  the  chances  of  the  third 
contest  were  pretty  clearly  indicated  by  the  result  of  the 
second.  The  further  decreased  majority  may  be  attributed 
perhaps  to  resipiscence  on  the  part  of  a  very  few 
persons ;  and,  but  for  the  scandalous  violence  in  which 
Mr.  Bkadlaugh's  partisans  indulged,  the  decrease  might 
have  been  still  greater.  But  when  a  constituency  has, 
as  Northampton  did  a  year  ago,  once  pledged  itself  in 
cool  blood  and  after  fair  warning  to  such  a  person 
as  Mr.  Beadlaugh,  little  hope  of  a  better  mind  can  be  en- 
tertained until  time  enough  has  passed  to  effect  a  consider- 
able change  it  its  character.  To  vulgar  and  violent 
partisans  the  mere  sense  of  being  in  ostentatious  opposition 
to  the  whole  respectable  feeling  of  the  country  has  a 
charm  in  itself  analogous  to  that  which  a  street  Arab  feels 
in  misbehaving  at  church  or  an  ill-bred  person  in  making 
a  scene  in  a  drawing-i^oom.  The  average  Northampton 
elector  and  the  rascal  who  shot  at  the  Queen  while  the 
average  Northampton  elector  was  voting  for  Mi*.  Bkad- 
LAUCH,  probably  acted  from  motives  not  dissimilar  in  kind, 
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though  the  acts  to  which  those  motives  led  differed  in 
degree  of  heinoasness. 

This  evidence  of  the  impenitence  of  Northampton 
made,  of  coarse,  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  duty 
incumbent  on  the  House  of  Commons.  That  duty  is 
simply  to  persevere  in  what  the  Radical  organs  are 
pleased  to  call  lawlessness — a  lawlessness  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  organs,  explains  and  excuses  the  law- 
lessness of  Mr.  Beadlaugh's  lambs.  To  suggest,  as  a 
a  maladroit  writer  has  done,  that  the  reasons  for  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  are  "conscientious  scruples" 
and  "  a  sense  of  affronted  dignity "  argues  complete 
blindness  to  the  facts.  Those  facts,  which  are  as  simple  as 
the  first  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  are,  that 
there  are  only  two  ways  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
Affirmation  and  the  Oath.  A  court  of  law,  clenching 
perhaps  unnecessarily  the  decision  of  a  Committee  of  the 
House  itself,  has  decided  that  Mr.  Bradlaugk  cannot 
affirm ;  he  himself  has  declared  that  he  cannot  take  the 
oath  in  terms  and  in  a  manner  which  make  any  subse- 
quent proffer  of  taking  that  oath  null  and  void.  Those 
laots  are  not  affected  by  three  or  by  three  hundred  returns, 
and  those  who  argue,  or  rather  assert,  that  they  are,  must 
be  prepared  to  say  that  any  obviously  disqualified  person 
can  demand  to  sit  and  vote  if  a  constituency  chooses  to  re- 
turn them.  Therefore  the  House  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  do  as  it  has  done  before  in  the  first  place.  In  the 
second,  it  is  equally  clear  what  must  be  done  to  pro- 
tect it.  At  the  first  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to 
intrude  (Mr.  Gladstone  retiring,  as  is  probable,  into 
his  usual  shell  of  "  consistency,  courage,  and  dignity  " 
^ — a  phrase  which  might,  perhaps,  be  translated  into  one 
moi'e  simple  and  familiar  word).  Sir  Stafford  North- 
-COTE  should  clearly  make  that  motion  of  exclusion  from 
the  House  and  its  precincts  which  he  exchanged  for  one 
of  expulsion  ten  days  ago.  The  rest  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  police ;  for,  despite  his  brave  words,  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  Mr.  Bkadj.augh  will  run  the  chance  of  imprison- 
ment, not  as  a  martyr,  but  as  a  rioter,  by  attempting  yet 
farther  violence.  In  case  of  proceedings  such  as  have  been 
suggested,  the  stale  cry  of  disfranchisement  inflicted  on 
guiltless  Northampton  will  of  course  be  raised.  But  no 
-one  is  likely  to  be  deceived  by  this.  Northampton  has 
invited  the  penalty  as  distinctly  as  such  a  penalty  could  be 
invited  by  a  constituency  bent  on  electing  a  man  delibe- 
rately self-disqualified  from  voting  in  the  House.  The 
disqualification  of  the  candidate  before  it  was  open,  noto- 
rious, and  incontrovertible.  Northampton  has  preferred  to 
be  represented  by  a  disqualified  candidate,  and  that  is  all. 
If  Mr.  Bradlaugh  by  any  sleight-of-hand  on  his  own  part, 
any  connivance  of  the  authorities,  any  slackness  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  the  House,  were  to  scramble  into 
his  seat,  he  would  be  virtually  as  much  disqualified  as 
before.  Daring  this  Parliament,  at  any  rate,  the  nexus 
between  him,  the  members  of  that  Parliament,  and  the  de- 
claration which,  in  consequence  of,  and  as  a  part  of,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House,  he  made  of  his  inability  to  take  the 
oath,  remains  indissoluble. 

What  action,  if  any,  the  Government  proposes  to  fake 
in  the  matter  may  possibly  be  known  before  these 
pages  reach  the  hands  of  their  readers.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  calculate  the  next  turn  of  a  course  so  tortuous 
as  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  on  his  own  show- 
ing has  pursued  in  this  matter.  When  the  human 
intellect  gets  entangled  in  such  mazes  as  the  dis- 
tinction between  flagrant  outrage,  repeated  outrage,  and 
direct  outrage,  when  it  has  educated  itself  to  divide 
itself  between  the  function  of  leading  the  House  and 
the  function  of  passively  resisting  the  House's  leading, 
and  to  discharge  one  up  to  half-past  five  o'clock,  and  the 
other  from  half-past  five  to  six,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  subtlest  of  mathematicians  to  solve  the  resulting 
equation.  There  are  too  many  unknown  quantities,  x,  and 
there  is  not  the  remotest  indication  even  of  tlieir  relation 
to  each  other.  Mr.  Gladstone's  temper  has  to  be  set 
against  his  interest,  his  wish  to  please  the  Radical  ex- 
tremists against  the  lingering  remnants  of  respect  for 
what  he  used  to  hold,  and  perhaps  still  thinks  that  he 
holds,  sacred.  Even  from  the  purest  view  of  political  profit 
and  loss,  it  must  be  difficult  for  him  to  strike  the  balance. 
Will  he  gain  more  by  openly  identifying  the  Government 
with  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  cause,  and  daring  the  in- 
evitable  discredit  of  the  conjunction,  or  by  hanging 
in  the  -wind  as  he  has  hitherto  done,  rating  the  House  of 
OoramoDs  at  convenient  intervals,  doing  all  that  can  be 
doue  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh  short  of  a  direct  and  official 


espousing  of  his  cause,  and  maintaining  his  view  of  tha 
question  as  one  which  does  not  concern  the  Ministry,  and 
which  as  often  as  it  recurs  gives  Sir  Stafford  Nokthcotb 
a  temporary  responsibility  without  any  contingent  advan- 
tage ?  The  latter  course,  putting  aside  its  obvious  dis- 
creditableness — a  discreditableness  which  would  have 
before  this  caused  mutiny  in  any  crew  less  blindly  faithful 
than  Mr.  Gladstone's — is  clearly  a  convenient  one.  At 
the  cost,  one  would  think,  of  a  certain  occasional 
loss  of  self-respect,  it  prevents  any  formal  quarrel  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  It  deprives  the  Opposi- 
tion of  the  Anti-atheism  cry  at  a  possible  general  election 
and  at  bye-elections  as  they  occur.  Perhaps  it  salves 
Mr.  Gladstone's  conscience,  which,  to  judge  from 
certain  broken  expressions  of  his,  makes  itself  now  and 
then  heard,  even  through  the  storm  of  his  indignation, 
at  the  audacity  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  daring  not  to 
follow  him,  even  when  he  refuses  to  lead.  Irony  and 
"polemical  utterances"  apart,  no  one  could  last  week  fail 
to  discern  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  parenthetic 
disclaimer  of  direct  communication  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh. 
He  has  yet  that  saving  grace  which  will  permit  him  to 
accept  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  vote,  but  not  his  direct  intimacy. 
He  will  do  nothing  directly  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
seating  Mr.  Bradlaugh  ;  l3ut  if  the  House  of  Commons 
chooses  to  do  so,  he  will  thankfully  enlist  the  new  recruit. 
Bat  he  must  be  kept  at  a  distance,  not  obtruded 
too  closely  on  the  sensitive  perceptions  of  a  sensitive 
Prime  Minister.  This,  at  least,  was  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's attitude  up  to  Thursday  last  inclusive.  What 
alteration  may  be  produced  by  more  recent  events 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  meeting  of  last  Monday 
is  supposed  to  have  soldered  up  all  the  differences  of  the 
Libeial  party,  and  restored  a  happy  confidence  between 
leader  and  led.  The  result  with  a  statesman  whose  ways 
were  not  inscrutable  might  not  be  difficult  to  predict.  But 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers  it  may  be  a  case  of 
transaction.  Either  may  sacrifice  the  usual  victim, 
conscience,  to  the  other.  The  joy  of  a  crusade  against  the 
House  of  Lords  may  make  the  reconciled  truants  of  the 
Liberal  party  ready  to  welcome  even  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to 
their  capacious  affections,  or  may  encourage  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  take  the  final  plunge  at  which  he  has  so  long  been  hesi- 
tating. In  any  case,  the  result  can  certainly  not  be 
creditable,  and  may  possibly  be  disastrous  to  the  Ministry  ; 
and  it  may  be  suspected  that  Mr.  Coebett's  return  would 
have  been,  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  a  hostile  vote, 
at  least  as  welcome  to  them  as  to  their  opponents. 


THE  NIHILIST  TRIAL. 

THE  long-expected  and  long-protracted  trial  of  the 
Nihilists  has  ended  ia  the  conviction  of  the  majority 
of  the  accused.  Many  of  those  found  guilty  had  acknow- 
ledged their  guilt  at  previous  examinations,  and  the  most 
eloquent  of  their  advocates  found  little  to  say  except  that 
it  was  contrary  to  Russian  law  to  accept  as  evidence, 
unless  corroborated,  the  confession  of  a  prisoner.  Some  of 
the  accused  adopted  the  bold  but  hopeless  method  of 
denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  on  the  ground  that 
the  issue  was  between  them  and  the  Government,  and  that 
the  Government  ought  not  to  be  at  once  a  party  and  a  judge. 
There  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  real  defence  to  the  main 
charge  that  the  principal  prisoners  had  taken  part  either 
in  previous  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  late  Czar,  or  in  the 
final  act  of  assassination.  Indirectly  the  trial  threw  some 
light  on  the  present  state  of  Russia.  Chiefly,  as  usual, 
through  the  aid  of  informers,  the  police  appear  to  have 
got  hold  of  most  of  the  chief  participators  in  the  recent 
attempts  at  political  murder;  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  they  were  not  very  numerous,  and  a  serious 
danger  has  been  removed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  gang. 
But  there  was  enough  disclosed  to  show  that  the  attacks 
on  the  late  Czar,  and  the  terrorism  which  has  made  the 
present  Czar  withdraw  altogether  from  public  life,  are  the 
results  of  very  widespread  discontent.  One  of  the 
accused  had  been  an  officer  of  Marines,  and  in  his  defence 
he  drew  a  startling  picture  of  the  vexations  and  grievances 
which  he  and  other  Russians  in  his  station  had  to  endure, 
and  which,  he  said,  were  enough  to  drive  men  almost 
against  their  wills  into  political  crime.  One  prisoner 
stated  that  he  belonged  to  the  Terrorists,  although 
he  prudently  refused  to  explain  what  he  meant;  b'ut 
the  general  body  of  the  accused  protested  that  they 
and  their  friends  would  have  much  preferred  advocating 
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their  tenets  by  peaceful  means,  but  tliat  the  severities  of 
the  Government  had  driven  them  into  crimes  for  which 
they  had  no  taste.  They  appealed  to  the  wretchedness  of 
life  in  Russia  as  to  something  notorious  and  incontestable,' 
and  the  advocate  who  most  distinguished  him>=elf  in  their  de- 
fence openly  declared  that,  apart  from  i-egicide,  he  himself 
endorsed  every  word  they  said.  Full  crc^dit  may,  there- 
fore, we  think,  be  given  to  his  testimony  when  he  said 
that  none  of  the  confessions  of  the  prisoners  had  been 
wrung  from  them  by  torture.  So  much  has  been  said, 
and  chiefly  by  Ruf^sians  themselves,  against  the  Russian 
police,  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  one  charge  against  ib 
disproved.  Nor  did  it  appear  that  the  prisoners  complained, 
or  had  any  ground  for  complaining,  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  tried.  They  were  detiant,  and  sometimes 
insulting ;  but  they  did  not  pretend  that  they  had 
not  a  fair  opportunity  of  showing  that  they  were  inno- 
cent. They  displayed  the  feelings,  and  had  performed 
the  acts,  of  political  criminals,  of  men  who  believe 
they  are  serving  a  cause  and  are  leady  to  die  for 
it.  This  does  not  lessen  their  guilt;  but  it  makes  the 
manifestation  of  their  guilty  designs  more  serious.  The 
life  of  the  late  E.mperou  of  the  Fkench  was  many  times 
attempted;  but  it  was  only  when  Uksini,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Italians  who  thought  the  Emperor  was  be- 
traying Italy,  attacked  him,  that  he  considered  the  incident 
snfhciently  momentous  to  make  him  change  his  policy.  A 
casual  plot  against  the  life  of  a  Czar  may  be  of  no  more 
serious  impoi  t  than  every  plot  must  be  that  aims  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  head  of  the  State  ;  and  if,  as  has  now  happened 
in  Russia,  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the  conspirators  have  been 
got  rid  of  by  death  or  perpetual  banishment,  the  worst 
might  be  said  to  be  over.  But  the  base  of  Nihilism  is 
deep  popular  discontent.  The  peasantry  are  probably 
attached  to  eveiy  Czar  in  succession.  To  worship  the 
Czar  is  a  part  of  their  creed.  Bat  the  Nihilists  who  killed 
the  Emperor  Alexander  had  no  special  ill-will  to  him 
personally.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  willing  to  allow 
that  he  was  as  good  a  Czar  as  they  could  expect  to  have. 
They  killed  him,  not  because  he  had  done  anything  to 
which  they  specially  objected,  but  because  he  typified  the 
order  of  society  which  they  detested,  and  against  which 
they  were  revolting. 

The  Nihilists  and  the  Panslavists  are  exponents  of  the 
same  state  of  uneasiness  and  excitement ;  and,  although 
they  work  in  different  ways  and  for  nominally  different 
aims,  they  are  really  workers  in  the  same  field.  One  Pan- 
slavist  organ  has  lately  proposed  an  open  union  of  their 
forces  ;  and  those  Panslavists  who  are  willing  to  see  some 
delay  interposed  to  the  realization  of  their  schemes  appear 
to  think  that  what  is  really  wise  is  to  do  something  to 
(juiet  the  Nihilists  and  then  to  have  a  grand  Slav  war. 
At  St.  Petersburg  itself  the  President  of  the  Slavonic 
Society  gavg  an  elaborate  counsel  to  that  effect.  It  was 
not,  in  his  opinion,  because  Russia  was  too  weak  in 
military  strength,  or  was  in  any  way  flinching  from  her 
purpose,  that  she  now  withheld  open  countenance  from  the 
Bosnian  insurgents;  but  because  she  had  domestic  matters 
to  attend  to  which  engrossed  her  thoughts  for  the  moment. 
The  duty  of  all  good  Slavs  was  to  work  quietly  on  until 
the  great  day  of  uprising  dawned.  The  remark  of  General 
Skobeleff  that  he  was  only  saying  out  of  Russia  what 
every  one  was  saying  every  day  in  Russia,  appears  to  be 
amply  justified.  If  the  Czar  could  really  govern  Russia, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  various  symptoms  of 
popular  discontent  would  tend  to  make  hira  keep  Russia 
at  peace  rather  than  hurry  it  into  war.  Experience  has 
shown  him  that  the  notion  that  the  Czar  can  divert 
popular  discontent  by  plunging  into  war  is  entirely  illusory. 
The  existing  discontent  has  not  been  diverted  by  the  late  war, 
but  has  been  increased  and  largely  caused  by  it.  The  primary 
cause  of  this  discontent  is,  however,  much  more  economical 
than  political.  Russia  is  too  poor  and  too  backward  to 
compete  with  civilized  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
is  conscious  of  possessing  enormous  military  strength.  She 
is  driven  back  on  herself — thinks  only  of  herself,  finds  the 
process  of  self-inspection  very  painful,  and  only  hates  the 
foreigner  the  more.  The  sympathy  with  the  Slavs  is 
sympathy  with  the  only  outsiders  with  whom  Russians 
can  sympathize,  outsiders  who  belong  theoretically  to 
Russia.  The  feeling  of  Russians  towards  foreigners  is 
becoming  every  day  the  counterpart  of  the  Chinese 
hatred  of  barbarians.  It  is  a  mixture  of  vanity,  self- 
respect,  and  nervousness.  General  Skobeleff  denounced  all 
foreigners,  and  only  denounced  Germans  specially  because 


Germans  are  in  his  e^^cs  the  most  vexatious  and  encroach- 
ing of  foreigners.  The  persecution  of  the  Jews  was  a 
persecution  of  successful  aliens.  The  Governor  of  Archangel 
has  lately  been  addressing  at  Moscow  a  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  Russian  commerce,  and  he  attributed  the 
decay  of  Russian  commerce  to  the  introduction  of  capital 
by  foreigners  to  whom  excessive  privileges  had  been 
granted.  Foreigners,  too,  were  also  working  with  foreign 
capital  the  great  forests  of  Russia.  What  he  advised  was 
that  Russians  should  do  everything  for  Russia — build 
Russian  railways  and  start  Russian  steamers.  Of  the 
means  of  doing  this  he  had  no  other  conception  than  that 
the  Government  should  find  the  money.  But  at  the 
moment  when  Russia  is  to  do  everything  for  herself  she 
finds  herself  miserably  poor.  The  late  war  did  something 
to  increase  the  poverty  of  Russia ;  but  the  growing  ex- 
haustion of  her  soil  has  done  much  more,  and  the  cost  of 
the  standing  army  does  more  still.  Germany  keeps  up 
her  army  at  a  cost  which  tells  heavily  on  her ;  but  the 
cost  of  the  Russian  army  is  far  more  disproportionate 
to  the  resources  of  the  country.  Poor,  and  growing  poorer, 
apart  from  Europe,  and  growing  further  apart,  excited  by 
a  jealousy  of  the  foreigner  which  daily  grows  keener,  and 
by  a  national  sympathy  with  kindred  races  which  is  fed 
by  the  hatred  of  the  alien,  Russia  has  troubles  to  combat 
by  the  side  of  which  even  the  murder  of  an  Emperor 
seems  almost  insignificant. 

The  present  Czar  has  declared  that  he  will  resolutely 
cling  to  his  autocratic  power,    lie  was  probably  right  in 
thinking  that  the  reforms  projected  by  his  father  could  not 
safely  be  carried  out  immediately  after  his  father's  murder ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  reforms  in  the  direction 
of  popular  I'epresentation  would  remedy  the  evils  from 
which  Russia  is  now  suffering.    What  Russia  wants  is 
not  legalized  assemblies  in  which  the  desire  for  violent 
agrarian  changes,  the  hatred  of  the  foreigner,  and  the 
love  of  the  Slav  would  find  open  and  vehement  expres- 
sion,   but   peace,    industry,    the    liberal   treatment  of 
foreigners,  the  welcome  of  foreign  capital,  and  the  dis- 
couragement of  insurrection  abroad.    Unfortunately  the 
Czar,  with  his  autocratic  power,  can  give  Russia  what  it 
wants  almost  as  little  as  popular  assemblies  could  do.  His 
power  is  very  limited.    He  can  order  measures  of  excep- 
tional severity  to  be  taken  towards  those  who  are  sus- 
pected of  being  Nihilists,  and  his  police  have  managed  to 
bring  to  punishment  many  Nihilists  who  have  been  led  into 
atrocious  crimes.    But  he  cannot  leave  his  palace,  and  evea 
in  his  palace  he  lives  with  the  sense  of  hourly  danger.  He 
cannot  exercise  any  real  control  over  even  his  own  officials, 
who  were  left  free  to  repress,  to  ignore,  or  to  encourage  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  according  to  their  own  sweet 
wills.    He  apparently  has  no  means  of  stopping  presidents 
of  recognized  Societies  saying  in  the  capital  what  General 
Skobeleff  said  at  Paris.    He  can  secure,  by  great  per- 
sonal  efforts  and  at  the  cost  of  some  personal  humiliation, 
the  maintenance  of  decently  civil  relations  with  the  Courts 
of  Berlin  and  Vienna.    He  can  recall  General  Skobeleff  ;  [ 
but  he  has  to  encounter  the   great  embarrassment  of  1 
finding  the  disgraced  General  welcomed  as   a  popular  I 
hero.    Even  his  chief  Minister  is  stated   to  have  not  j 
been  above  arranging   with   the  small  portion   of  thoj 
press  tha,t  opposes   war   to   make  things   as  pleasant  j 
as  possible  for  General  Skobeleff  on  his  return.  Byl 
the  exercise  of  great  pressure  he    induced  the  Frenclil 
Government  to  send  M.  Lavrofp  out  of  France,  because  the| 
Russian  Foreign  Office  chose  to  say  that  it  was  dangerousj 
to  Russia  that  M.  Lavroff  should  be  in  Paris.  M.  Lavroff; 
merely  shifted  his  quarters  to  London,  where  he  is  nowj 
engaged  in  collecting  funds  for  the  support  of  starving! 
prisoners  in  Siberia.    It  is  doubtful  whether  even  this' 
would  be  allowed  in  Paris  ;  but  in  any  case  the  triumpb 
of  the  Russian  Government  in  getting  this  insignificaulj 
philanthropist   or    Socialist   transferred  from    Paris  tc 
London  seems  so  small  that  it  ia  hard  to  conceive  how  il 
can  have  been  thought  worth  having.     The  incident 
is  only  worth  noticing  as  illustrating  the  mode  in  whicl 
the  Russian  Government  works.    It  takes  infinite  troubl* 
in  doing  little  things,  and  it  takes  little  or  no  trouble  ii 
doing  great  things.    If  it  had  but  been  as  earnest  ii 
repressing  and  punishing  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  a 
it  has  been  in  getting  a  Socialist  transferred  from  one  ver 
distant  foreign  town  to  another,  it  would  have  occupied 
much  more  respectable  position  in  the  eyes  of  foreignen  j 
and  have  shown  a  much  greater  capacity  of  governing. 
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IRELAND. 

rjlHE  extremely  technical  character  of  the  judgment 
-L  delivered  by  the  Irish  Court  of  Appeal  on  Tuesday, 
and  the  fact  that  most  people  in  England  take  their  views 
on  Irish  affairs  entirely  at  secondhand,  may  possibly 
prevent  the  great  importance  of  the  matter  from  being 
fully  understood  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  It  would  be 
somewhat  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  the  members 
of  those  political  associations  who  have  been  dutifully 
telegraphing  protests  against  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Lords  have  taken  the  trouble  even  to  read  the  arguments 
and  the  judgments  in  Adams  v.  Dunseath.  It  is  true 
that,  important  as  the  judgment  is,  it  is  possible  to 
overrate  its  importance.  Except  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  is  uncompromisingly  on  the  side  of  the 
tenant  on  every  issue,  the  judges  were  not  only 
divided  in  opinion,  but  the  opinions  of  the  same  judge 
were  not  invariably  found  on  the  same  side.  Moreover, 
most  of  them  were  careful  to  limit  their  decision  to  the 
special  circumstances  before  them,  thus  avoiding  the  estab- 
lishment of  anything  like  a  general  leading  case.  On  one  of 
the  five  points  the  landlord  was  supported  by  the  majority ; 
another  he  lost  by  one  opinion  only,  this  latter  point,  how- 
ever, being  the  very  important,  though  highly  technical, 
question  of  identity  of  predecessorship  in  occupancy  with 
predecessorship  in  title.  But  the  Court  decided  unani- 
mously on  the  point  of  greatest  interest  and  of  greatest 
importance,  and  that  decision  was  adverse  to  the  landlord. 
They  held  that  enjoyment  of  a  lease  during  the  stipulated 
period,  however  long,  did  not  amount  to  compensation 
under  the  Act.  This  finding  was,  indeed,  to  a  certain 
practical  extent,  qualified  by  the  admission  that  a  landlord 
was  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  increased  letting  value  of 
the  holding  consequent  ,on  a  tenant's  improvements — an 
admission  which,  if  applied  as  it  should  be,  would  cer- 
tainly disturb  no  small  proportion  of  the  reductions  made 
by  the  Sub-Commissioners.  But  on  the  main  point,  the 
point  whether  enjoyment  brings  the  matter  under  the 
words  "  otherwise  compensated,"  the  Healy  Clause  is  con- 
strued by  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  in  that  sense  for  the 
express  purpose  of  obviating  which  the  words  "  otherwise 
"  compensated  "  were  inserted  and  accepted  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

The  frivolous  criticism  which  merely  regards  the  Irish 
Land  Act  as  the  work  of  Mr  Gladstone,  and  as  such  pro- 
nounces it  very  good,  will  no  doubt  rejoice  over  this 
decision.  The  profound  surprise  with  which  it  will  be  re- 
ceived by  those  who  have  studied  the  question  free  from 
bias  is  equally  undoubted.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  cuts 
at  the  root  of  a  doctrine  than  which,  until  recently,  no 
doctrine  whatever  in  relation  to  landed  property  was 
more  universally  and  unhesitatingly  accepted.  Thirty 
years  ago  Lord  Dofferin  (who,  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
readers,  was  an  advocate  for  compensation  to  tenants  long 
before  any  such  notion  dawned  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's 
mind)  spoke  of  it  as  "  the  most  indisputable  of  dogmas  that 
"  a  tenant's  interest  in  his  improvements,  whatever  their 
"  nature,  must  necessaril}'  lapse  with  the  effluxion  of  time." 
The  very  idea  and  definition  of  leasehold  property  rests 
upon  the  theory  of  mutual  and  complementary  forbear- 
ance. During  a  certain  time  the  landlord  forbears  his 
rights — his  rights  of  disturbance  and  of  raising  the  rent ; 
at  the  close  of  that  term  the  tenant  forbears  all  further 
claim  (except  such  as  special  agreement  or  custom  gives 
him)  to  property  in  or  enjoyment  of  the  land  and  its  irre- 
movable adjuncts.  But  there  is  more  than  this.  Here,  at 
least,  there  is  no  possibility  of  shufiling,  as  the  Govern- 
ment have  shuffled  in  the  compensation  business.  The 
theory  of  undisturbed  enjoyment  by  the  tenant  being 
equivalent  in  whole  or  part  to  purchase  by  the  landlord 
•was  put  forward  in  debate;  it  was  accepted  by  the 
Government;  it  was  the  basis  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
clause  by  the  Opposition.  On  the  other  side  there  is 
nothing  to  set  but  one  of  the  cut-and-dried  commonplaces 
which  the  average  political  writer  fetches  out  of  his 
cabinet  of  simples  whenever  he  is  at  a  loss.  Had  the 
Irish  judges  decided  otherwise,  we  are  told,  "the  im- 
"  proving  tenant  would  be  in  a  far  worse  position  than  if 
"  he  had  done  nothing  for  the  good  of  the  land."  The 
aptness  of  this  venerable  platitude  can  be  very  briefly 
Bhown.  An  indisputable  authority — the  writer  of  the 
famous  pamphlet  recently  put  forth  by  the  joint  authority 
of  the  Land  League  and  the  Land  Commission  —  esti- 
mates that  capital  judiciously  spent  on  an  average  Irish 


farm  will  return  from  seven  to  fourteen  per  cent.  Strike 
the  difference,  and  say  ten.  The  "  far  worse  position  "  of 
the  improving  tenant  will  then  be  that,  after  setting  aside 
five  per  cent,  to  recover  his  principal  and  interest  (which, 
on  the  usual  Irish  lease  of  thirty-one  years,  is  an  ample 
allowance),  he  will,  at  the  expiry  of  that  lease,  have 
received  another  five  per  cent.,  at  least,  of  clear 
bonus  per  annum,  for  the  third  of  a  century.  In 
the  face  of  this  obvious  fact ;  in  face  of  Lord  Dufferin's 
"  indisputable  dogma,"  in  the  face  of  the  express  and 
deliberate  intention  of  Parliament,  it  may  seem  incredible 
that  the  Irish  judges  should  have  decided  as  they  have 
decided.  But  the  reason  is  clear  enough.  In  the  first 
place,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  their  decision  is  somewhat 
weakened  in  practical  effect  by  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
landlord's  right  to  share  the  increased  letting  value  re- 
sulting from  the  tenant's  improvements.  In  other  words, 
though  they  will  not  give  him  property  in  these  improve- 
ments, they  give  him  a  certain  usufruct  of  them  as  far  as 
they  have  called  out  the  productive  powers  of  his  land. 
The  distinction  is  rather  metaphysical,  and  worked  in  the 
spirit  of  the  present  Commissioners  avd  Sub- Commis- 
sioners, who  are  the  sole  judges  of  fact,  it  is  not  likely 
to  do  the  landlords  much  good ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  a 
saving  distinction.  In  the  second  place,  the  eternal  sur- 
prise has  once  more  followed  on  the  eternal  blunder.  The 
public  indirectly,  and  Parliament  directly,  makes  laws,  but 
lawyers  administer  them.  The  public  always,  and 
Parliament  too  often,  entirely  forgets  that  it  is  the  habit, 
and  indeed  the  duty,  of  lawyers  to  interpret  laws  in 
a  fashion  perfectly  different  from  that  in  which  the 
laws  were  made.  Por  instance,  this  apparently  astounding 
decision  becomes  simple  when  it  is  evident  that  the  judges 
used  the  Act  of  1870  as  a  pair  of  spectacles  through  which 
to  look  at  the  Act  of  1881.  The  lormer,  as  all  know,  "  by 
"  inadvertence  "  created  that  property  in  improvements, 
inextinguishable  save  by  compensation,  which  the  tenant 
never  had  before,  which  Lord  Ddfferin  in  1854  thought  it 
an  indisputable  dogma  that  he  could  not  have.  From  thi3 
point  of  view  the  Irish  Lord  Chancellor's  incapacity  to 
comprehend  how  enjoyment  can  be  compensation  is,  of 
course,  intelligible  enough,  and  though  the  Lord  Chancellor 
must  have  had  a  remarkably  shrewd  guess  at  the  intentions 
of  the  body  to  which  he  lately  belonged,  he  was  of  course 
quite  entitled  to  ignore  them.  Thus  does  one  blunder 
and.  one  wrong  beget  fresh  wrongs  and  fresh  blunders. 
Parliament,  in  the  innocence  of  its  heart  and  head,  gives 
one  man's  property  to  another  without  intending  it.  Ten 
years  afterwards  it  takes,  as  it  thinks,  especial  pains  to 
prevent  a  further  transfer,  and  lo  !  the  result  of  the  first 
inadvertent  injustice  is  a  fresh  injustice  which  had  been 
thought  to  be  deliberately  foreseen  and  rendered  impos- 
sible. Perhaps  this  matter,  in  the  extremely  unlikely 
event  of  Englishmen  being  induced  to  look  into  it,  might 
convince  some  of  them  that  inquiry  into  the  operation  of 
the  Land  Act  is  not  quite  the  preposterous  proposal  which 
it  has  been  asserted  to  be. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  difference  between  real  and 
apparent  importance  that,  while  most  of  the  morning  papers 
of  Wednesday  passed  the  judgment  in  Adams  v.  Ddnseatu 
with  slight  mention  or  in  total  silence,  full  space  was 
given  to  the  comparatively  insignificant  question  of  the 
Meath  election.  There  was  probably  more  to  be  said  from  the 
strictly  legal  point  of  view  on  the  side  of  the  opinions  urged 
by  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Clarke  than  their  opponents  ad- 
mitted. But  the  right,  and  indeed  the  duty,  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  annul  the  election  of  a  felon  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  may  be  justly  held  to  override  everything 
else.  The  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  present  Government  in  and  out  of  office 
is  a  fair  subject  for  polemical  utterances,  but  not  of  much 
practical  importance.  This  is  not  the  only  point,  nor  the 
most  important  point,  on  which  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  col- 
leagues hold  views  remarkably  different  from  those  which 
they  entertained  a  short  time  ago,  and  the  change,  though 
instructive  and  amusing  in  its  way,  is  important  chiefly  to 
themselves.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ahurath  will  succeed 
Amdrath,  and  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  merely  exer- 
cising a  free  choice,  it  might  probably  prefer  Davitt 
to  Mr.  Egan.  But  in  such  a  matter  predilection  has  no- 
thing to  do,  and  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday  night  were 
little  more  than  formal.  The  fortunate  treasurer  of  the 
Land  League  is  not  known  to  be  formally  disqualified, 
and  he  will  doubtless  soon  be  elected — an  election  which 
may  be  a  subject  of  some  commiseration  probably  to  his 
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friends  ;  for  Paris,  in  his  peculiar  circumstances,  must  be  a 
pleasanter  residence  than  London,  and  he  would  naturally 
prefer  to  be  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  very  con- 
siderable funds  which  he  so  ably  administers.  Of  more  real 
importance  than  this  is  the  fact  that  three  murders — all 
of  the  Fenian  or  Land  League  type — have  taken  place  in 
the  last  week  in  Ireland ;  that  the  extensive  conspiracies 
so  strenuously  denied  by  the  organs  of  the  Government 
have  been  at  last  reluctantly  acknowledged  ;  and  that  the 
No-rent  movement  is  as  strong  as  ever.  The  conduct  of 
statesmen  is  not  always  easy  to  comprehend  ;  but  there 
certainly  can  be  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
intense  aversion  which  the  Government  must  feel  to  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  into  the  results  of  their 
Irish  policy. 


ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE. 

THERE  is  for  the  moment  a  happy  pause,  only  broken 
by  an  occasional  languid  discussion  on  such  a  subject 
as  the  law  of  distress,  in  the  contrivance  of  projects  for 
reforming  the  laws  which  regulate  the  relations  of 
landlords  and  tenants ;  and  many  persons  who  are 
thoroughly  qualified  to  give  their  opinion  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  lull  in  popular  excitement  to  discuss  in 
a  free,  rational,  and  serious  way  some  of  the  larger 
questions  which  bear  on  a  subject  of  the  very  highest 
importance  to  England.  The  Dake  of  Argyll  and  Mr. 
Bence  Jones  are  among  the  foremost  of  those  who  have 
recently  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  needs  and  conditions  of  English  agri- 
culture. The  Duke  of  Argyll  summarizes  the  investi- 
gations of  Mr.  Cairo,  who  has  collected  voluminous 
evidence  showing  that  the  prices  of  produce  are  in  them- 
selves remunerative,  although  wet  seasons  may  have 
ruined  the  farmers ;  and  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Prout, 
an  adventurous  landowner  and  I'armer  who  has  shown 
that  wheat  may  be  grown  at  a  profit  year  after  year 
on  a  Hertl'ordshire  farm,  and  that  the  profits  may  happen 
to  be  largest  in  years  of  general  depression.  Mr.  Bence 
Jones,  the  history  of  whose  trials,  reverses,  and  successes  in 
Irish  farming  is  well  known,  writes  to  urge  English  land- 
owners to  follow  his  example,  and  cultivate  their  own 
land.  If  they  did  but  know  it,  they  have  a  business  open 
to  them  in  which  they  can  almost  certainly  command 
success,  and  by  adopting  which  they  get  rid  once  for  all 
of  the  vexations  complications  and  eternal  disputes  in 
which  letting  their  land  on  hire  must  involve  them. 
Like  all  good  judges,  Mr.  Bence  Jones  is  convinced  that 
the  present  depression  of  agriculture  is  merely  accidental 
and  temporary,  and  he  implores  landowners  not  to  take 
panic  rents  for  land  that,  well  managed,  ought  to  bring  in 
a  good  income.  Mr.  Bence  Jones  fully  proves  his  pomt, 
if  his  point  is  to  show  that  landowners  who  are  willing  to 
follow  his  advice,  who  are  in  a  position  to  be  able  to 
follow  it,  and  have  the  courage  to  stick  to  what  they 
have  begun,  will  get  more  out  of  the  land,  and  keep 
it  in  better  condition,  than  is  possible  under  any  other 
system  of  cultivation.  Unfortunately  the  number  of  land- 
lords who  will  fulfil  these  severe  conditions  must  neces- 
sarily be  small.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Bence  Jones 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  landlord  who  has  any 
debt  or  whose  estate  is  in  any  way  encumbered.  A 
man  in  debt  cannot  prosper  in  any  business,  and  certainly 
not  in  the  business  of  cultivating  land.  The  landlord 
must  next  be  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  his 
business,  who  will  drain  in  a  proper  and  permanent  way, 
will  use  abundance  of  manure,  will  lay  down  land  freely 
in  grass,  will  think  of  milk  and  vegetables  as  much  as  of 
cereals,  who  will  adopt  every  economical  expedient  which 
the  ingenuity  of  Scotch  thrift  may  devise,  and  will  know 
exactly  what  are  the  chemical  constituents  of  his  soil,  and 
how  they  need  to  be  renewed.  Mr.  Bence  Jones  is  right 
in  valuing  highly  the  intelligence,  spirit,  and  aptitude  for 
farming  of  English  country  gentlemen,  and  there  must  be 
many  who,  if  they  took  heartily  to  the  business  of  farm- 
ing, would  conduct  it  successfully.  But  then  comes  the 
third  condition  which  Mr.  Bence  Jones  exacts,  and  it  is 
this  that  it  would  require  real  courage  to  fulfih  The 
landowner  of  the  new  school  is  to  live  very  much  under 
his  income.  He  is  to  save,  not  to  spend,  his  profits, 
and  all  that  he  saves  is  to  be  sunk  in  the  land.  In  bad 
times  he  is  to  live  on  a  crust,  and  in  good  times  on  a 
crust  with  a  little  butter.     All  that  remains  is  to  be 


spent  in  more  manure,  improved  stock,  and  better 
implements.  It  is  not  to  be  contested  that  land  in  the 
care  of  this  sagacious  and  frugal  owner  would  yield  as 
much  as  English  land  can  be  made  to  yield.  No  system 
of  tenant-farming  could  rival  the  results.  The  land- 
owner is  to  have  all  the  traditionary  virtues  of  the  peasant 
proprietor,  and  twenty  times  his  money  and  opportunities. 
The  objection  to  Mr.  Bence  Jones's  suggestion  is  not  that 
the  landowner  of  his  fancy  would  not  succeed,  but  that  to 
many  landowners,  who  could  fulfil  his  conditions  if  they 
would,  success  would  not  seem  worth  having  at  the  price 
demanded.  Even  if  they  and  their  wives  would  consent 
to  lead  a  life  of  toil  and  privation,  the  inevitable  end  of 
their  sacrifice  must  be  that  the  land,  or  a  large  portion  of 
it,  must  be  sold  or  divided  at  the  death  of  the  father  to 
provide  for  the  younger  children  ;  and  the  whole  thoughts 
and  habits  of  English  gentlemen  must  be  changed  before 
they  will  consent  to  lead  a  life  of  hardship  and  expose 
themselves  to  the  constant  anxieties  of  business  in  order 
that  their  property  may  be  broken  up  when  they  are  gone. 

Mr.  Prout  is  a  landlord  who  has  practically  shown 
what  an  enterprising,  unembarrassed,  pertinacious  owner 
can  get  out  of  his  land.  Some  years  ago  he  bought  450 
acres  of  heavy  and  poorish  land  in  Hertfordshire,  executed 
every  necessary  permanent  improvement,  and,  with  an 
adequate  working  capital,  set  himself  to  grow  wheat  year 
after  year.  He  succeeded  so  well  that,  after  getting  a  fair 
interest  on  his  purchase- money  and  his  permanent  im- 
provements, he  got  eleven  per  cent,  on  his  working 
capital ;  and  such  were  the  effects  of  good  management  in 
reducing  expenses,  that  his  profits  were  greatest  in  the 
later  years  of  the  series  for  which  he  gives  returns,  although 
the  weather  then  was  very  bad.  This  is  a  very  satis- 
factory result  of  a  very  interesting  experiment,  and  Mr. 
Prout  is  fairly  entitled  to  say  that  no  one  but  a  man 
working  his  own  land  would  have  made  the  experiment  or 
succeeded  in  it.  But  then  in  comes  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
with  his  cold,  clear,  intelligent  criticism.  The  experi- 
ment succeeded,  but  it  succeeded  under  exceptional  cii"- 
cumstances.  Mr.  Proot's  soil  was  in  a  wonderful  way 
the  right  soil.  He  calls  it  clay,  and  says  he  drained 
it  for  61.  an  acre.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  says  that 
the  very  lowest  cost  at  which  he  has  ever  succeeded  in 
draining  clay  land  is  16I.  an  acre,  and  he  has  often  had  to 
spend  double  that  sum.  Mr.  Prout  happened  to  buy  a 
peculiar  kind  of  clay  soil  that  could  be  drained  at  au 
almost  trifling  cost,  and  therefore  the  deductions  he  had  to 
make  before  he  began  to  calculate  the  profits  on  his  work- 
ing capital  were  unusually  small.  But  this  was  not  all 
that  this  peculiar  soil  did  for  Mr.  Prout.  He  submitted  a 
specimen  to  an  eminent  analyst,  and  was  informed  that 
it  chanced  to  be  so  constituted  that  its  productive  powers 
could  be  renewed  with  precisely  the  quantity  of  manure 
he  used.  The  slightest  difference  in  the  composition  of 
the  soil  might  have  made  his  experiment  fail.  This  is 
only  a  new  illustration  of  the  truth,  the  recognition 
of  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  profitable  dis- 
cussion of  the  land  question,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  agriculture  that  is  universally  good,  and 
that  every  district  and  almost  every  farm  wants  an  agri- 
culture of  its  own.  If  this  simple  truth  were  recognized, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  wearisome  discussion  as  to 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  peasant-proprietor- 
ship. No  moral  or  social  advantages  can  make  peasant- 
proprietorship  last  in  a  country  like  England,  unless  it  will 
pay,  and  it  will  pay  or  not  entirely  according  to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  exists.  The  peasant-proprietor,  if 
he  has  luck  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Prout,  may  live,  and  even 
thrive.  If  he  tries  to  cultivate  land  like  the  bulk  of  English 
land,  he  must  inevitably  be  rained,  unless  he  starts  with 
much  more  knowledge  and  capital  than  those  who  can  be 
called  peasants  ordinarily  possess.  If  he  has  an  unusual 
amount  of  energy  and  capital,  he  would  be  making  a  most 
foolish  use  of  his  gifts  if  he  wasted  them  on  making  a 
little  in  England,  while  he  might  make  much  in  au 
English  colony  or  in  the  United  States.  The  climate  and 
the  soil  of  England,  except  where  a  kind  of  market 
gardening  happens  to  be  practicable,  forbid  the  success  of 
all  but  a  very  few  peasant-proprietors.  And  those  who 
might  possibly  succeed  would  do  much  better  elsewhere. 
Wet  clays,  hungry  gravels,  and  Ti-ansatlantic  steamers 
make  peasant-proprietorship  in  England  an  idle  dream. 

Farming  must  be  conducted  on  a  considerable  scale,  and 
it  can  be  conducted  to  the  best  advantage  by  an  owner 
who  is  like  the  ideal  owner  of  Mr.  Bence  Jones,  or  who 
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has  the  ample  capital,  the  enterprising  spirit,  and  the 
,  special  luck  of  Mr.  Prout.  It  may  be  assumed  as  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt  that  land  in  the  hands  of  such 
owners  will  do  better  than  land  in  the  hands  of  the  best 
'  tenants.  But  snch  owners  are  like  black  swans,  and  the 
bulk  of  English  land  must  be  let  to  tenants  who  make 
farming  a  business ;  and  everything  tends  to  show  that,  on 
an  average  of  years,  •  good  and  bad,  the  business  of  farm- 
in  o-  will  be  sufficiently  profitable  to  reward  the  enter- 
prise of  solvent  and  capable  men.  How  to  secure  such 
men  is  the  great  question  for  landlords.  For  the  moment 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  such  men,  and  landlords,  who 
must  have  tenants  of  some  kind,  are  obliged  to  make 
bad  bargains  with  tenants  who  are  little  likely  to  do 
justice  to  the  land.  But  this  may  be  looked  on  as_  a 
temporary  difficulty,  and  the  general  question  remains 
how  a  landlord  is  to  make  a  fair  bargain  with  a  suitable 
tenant.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  eloquent  and  earnest 
in  exposing  the  fallacies  of  those  who  talk  of  the  rights 
of  the  tenant,  of  his  title  to  the  full  fruits  of  his  en- 
terprise, or  his  interest  in  the  soil.  The  tenant  is  merely 
a  man  who  has  the  temporary  nse  of  another  man's 
property ;  but  the  value  ot  this  property  entirely  depends 
on  its  being  put  to  a  proper  use,  and  the  main  point  to  be 
considered  is  not  the  bare  legal  position  of  the  tenant,  but 
the  mode  in  which  he  can  be  tempted  to  make  the  best 
possible  nse  of  the  thing  lent  to  him.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  any  parallel  to  the  hiring  and  letting  of  land.  The 
lessee  of  a  coal  mine  digs  out  the  coal,  and  the  coal  is 
gone.  The  lessee  of  a  ship  has  the  temporary  use  of  an 
article  that  is  doomed  to  rot  in  a  given  number  of  years. 
But  land  ought  to  be  so  used  that  it  shall  not  only  not 
decay,  but  that  it  shall  actually  improve  as  years  go 
on.  There  is  probably  a  limit  to  the  improvement 
of  which  land  is  susceptible,  but  this  limit  is  so  far  from 
having  been  reached  in  the  greater  part  of  England,  that 
it  may  be  dismissed  from  consideration.  The  owner  is 
the  best  cultivator  of  land,  because  he  can  concentrate  his 
thoughts  on  the  peculiar  and  permanent  qualities  of  the  land 
while  the  tenant  is  absorbed  in  thicking  of  his  temporary 
profits.  The  aim  of  the  landlord  is,  therefore,  to  contrive 
that  the  tenant  shall  be  induced  to  get  his  temporary 
profits  in  such  a  way  that  he  shall  be  always  maintaining 
or  enlarging  the  permanent  services  and  uses  of  the  land. 
The  question  of  how  much  rent  is  to  be  paid,  and  that  of 
the  interest  on  permanent  improvements  made  by  the 
landlord,  which  is  only  a  form  of  rent,  may  be  treated  as 
subsidiary.  The  primary  question  is,  how  a  good  tenant 
is  to  be  induced  to  cultivate  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  manner  as  that  in  which  a  good  owner  would 
cultivate.  How  much  he  would  pay  as  rent  if  he  had 
once  undertaken  and  honestly  fulfilled  this  duty,  is  a  very 
simple  matter  of  bargaining.  There  are  two  ways  of 
satisfying  the  tenant — by  legislation  or  by  agreement.  The 
latter  mode  is  infinitely  preferable ;  bat  the  Unke  of 
Argyll,  while  properly  vehement  in  denouncing  the 
monstrous  injustice  of  most  schemes  of  proposed  hgisla- 
tion,  shows  himself  alive  to  the  difficulty  of  saying  how  a 
satisfactory  agreement  should  be  framed.  It  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  the  Duke  of  Augyll,  or  some  equally  com- 
petent authority,  would  in  this  period  of  calm  imagine 
himself  to  be  a  tenant,  and  explain  what  agreement  would 
induce  him  to  cultivate  a  farm  as  nearly  as  possible  as  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  would  cultivate  it  if  he  had  it  in  hand, 
if  he  thought  of  nothing  else,  and  behaved  as  little  like  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  as  much  like  one  of  Mr.  Beuoe 
Jones's  landowners  as  a  poetic  fancy  can  conceive  to  be 
realized. 


PARLIAMENTARY  MANNERS. 

A GREAT  deal  has  lately  been  said  of  the  injury  done 
to  the  reputation  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
length  of  its  debates.  It  would  be  well  if  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  Parliamentary  business  would  give  some 
thought  to  the  far  more  serious  injury  which  that  reputa- 
tion is  likely  to  suffer  from  a  cause  which  ought  to  be 
very  much  less  difficult  to  deal  with.  There  was  a  time 
not  far  i  emoved  when  the  reports  of  scenes  in  the  Ameri- 
can House  of  Representatives  which  occasionally  made 
their  way  across  the  Atlantic  excited  nothing  but  wonder. 
Now  they  would  excite  no  wonder  and  much  shame.  In- 
deed, the  House  of  Commons  hat  dly  comes  up  any  longer 
to  the  recognized  standard  of  a  debate  at  Washington. 
It  is  sinking  to  the  level  of  a  negro  Legislature  in  the 


Southern  States,  in  which  to  call  a  man  a  thief  is  re- 
garded as  playful  irony,  and  to  predict  that  ho  will  be 
hanged  for  horse-stealing  is  taken  as  evidence  of  kindly 
interest  in  a  brother  member's  prospects.  No  accusa- 
tions are  too  reckless,  no  language  is  too  indecent,  for  the 
new  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  the  re- 
porters seldom  waste  time  or  space  over  a  debate  on 
Irish  Supply,  the  larger  part  of  the  amenities  which  adorn 
these  times  of  refreshing  are  never  known  to  the  public. 
But  the  few  examples  which  find  their  way  out  of  doors 
are  quite  enough  to  show  to  what  a  pass  things  have 
come.  When  one  member  is  described  as  a  "  thundering 
"  old  crocodile,"  and  another  as  a  proper  candidate  for 
the  reversion  of  the  hangman's  office,  it  is  plain  that  the 
customary  restraints  of  courtesy  and  good  breeding  have 
ceased  to  have  any  value  for  those  who  thus  offend.  This 
is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  form  is  more  important  than 
matter.  Even  in  the  best  days  of  Parliamentary  manners 
the  vices  of  an  opponent's  policy  were  constantly  stated 
with  a  plainness  which  left  nothing  to  the  imagination. 
But  the  terms  in  which  they  were  stated  were  per- 
fectly decorous.  If  a  member  of  Parliament  thinks 
that  the  Government  are  bringing  disaster  upon  the 
country,  or  that  the  Opposition  are  subordinating 
patriotism  to  partisanship,  it  is  his  business  to  speak  his 
mind  plainly.  What  else  is  he  in  Parliament  for  ?  But 
he  may  speak  his  mind  as  a  gentleman  speaks  it,  or  as  a 
costermonger  speaks  it,  and  the  character  of  the  House 
of  Commons  will  to  a  great  extent  be  determined  by  the 
choice  he  makes.  Bad  language  is  exceedingly  infectious, 
and  there  are  some  members  of  the  House  who  are  almost 
as  imitative  as  children.  If  the  deteriorating  process  is 
suffered  to  go  on  without  check,  members  of  the  older  type 
will  less  and  less  present  themselves  as  candidates,  because 
they  will  have  less  and  less  desire  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  annoyance  of  listening  to  indecencies  which  it  is  useless 
to  resent. 

A  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  last  Saturday 
attributes  this  new  and  unpleasing  disease  to  the  supine- 
ness  with  which  it  has  been  treated.  "The  system,"  the 
writer  says,  of  "  allowing  the  grossest  violations  of  propriety 
"  and  even  of  decency  ot  language,  provided  only  that  the 
"  ofi'ending  member  agrees  to  withdraw  it  when  called  upon 
"  to  do  so,"  appears  now  "  to  be  sanctioned  by  theauthori- 
"  ties  of  the  House.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  appealing  to  the  House 
"  to  take  further  notice  of  the  misconduct  does  not 
"  seem  "  to  enter  the  minds  of  either  the  Speaker  or  of  the 
Chairman  of  Committees.  Language  of  studied  insult 
is  constantly  employed,  and  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
atoned  for  by  a  "  mere  formal  and  often  jocular  with- 
"  drawal."  This  "  monstrous,  and  altogether  modern, 
"  abuse  "  is  confined  to  a  small  section  of  the  Irish 
members.  Those  who  thus  degrade  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons cannot  plead  the  example  even  of  their  own 
leaders.  But,  though  Mr.  Paknell  or  Mr.  Macarthy 
may  be  guiltless  in  their  own  persons,  they  have  not,  so 
far  as  appears,  taken  any  means  to  discourage  the  use  of 
offensive  language  by  their  followers.  They  are  too  well 
aware,  perhaps,  of  the  injury  it  does  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  regret  that  others  are  less  scrupulous 
in  this  respect  than  they  are  themselves.  It  is  of 
no  avail,  therefore,  to  look  to  the  exercise  of  any  in- 
formal discipline  for  the  correction  of  this  crying 
scandal.  The  authority  to  deal  with  it  must  be  entrusted 
to  the  Speaker  and  to  the  Chairman  of  Committees. 
It  is  not  clear  whether,  under  the  present  rules,  they 
possess  this  authority  or  not.  The  writer  of  the  letter 
just  quoted  assumes  that  they  already  have  it.  "  The 
"control  required,"  he  says,  "is  merely  that  which  is 
"  almost  invariably  exercised  by  the  chairmen  of  public 
"  meetings,  most  of  whom  would  be  ashamed  to  allow 
"  such  language  as  is  now  employed  in  the  House  of 
"  Commons  to  be  condoned  by  such  apologies  as  our 
"  authorities  seem  to  regard  as  sufficient."  According  to 
another  correspondent,  however,  "  an  appeal  from  the  Chair 
"  desiring  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  notice  of  an 
"  ofiensive  expression  would,  under  existing  Parliamentary 
"  practice,  be  futile."  The  reason  is  that  disorderly  words 
cannot  be  dealt  with  unless  the  demand  that  they  shall  bo 
taken  down  is  made  at  once.  If  the  JSpeaker  were  to 
interpose  with  a  word  either  of  censure  or  of  reference  to 
the  House,  the  opportunity  would  be  gone.  The  true 
remedy  for  the  evil  is  to  be  found,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
writer,  in  "  the  vigilance  and  promptitude  of  the  House 
"  of  Commons  itself";  by  which  we  understand  that  the 
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moment  the  words  have  been  spoken,  and  before  there  has 
been  time  for  the  offender  to  withdraw  or  maintain  them, 
some  member  should  move  that  they  be  taken  down.  This 
suggestion  seems  to  make  far  too  large  a  demand  upon 
the  self-control  of  the  House  generally,  and  upon  the 
watchfulness  of  particular  members.  And  even  if  these 
qualities  could  always  be  relied  on,  the  consequences  of 
words  being  taken  down  would  still  have  to  be  made  more 
stringent  than  they  now  are,  or  very  little  good  would  be 
done  in  the  end.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  check 
to  be  applied  to  ofiensive  language  should  be  as  neai'ly 
automatic  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  and  no  process 
which  involves  an  appeal  from  the  Chair  to  the  House 
and  some  action  of  the  House  thereupon  can  possess  this 
indispensable  characteristic.  What  is  wanted  is  a  new 
Standing  Order  directing  the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of 
Committees  to  at  once  call  a  member  to  order  for  the  use 
of  any  offensive  expression,  without  giving  him  the  alter- 
native of  withdrawing  it,  and  specifying  the  penalty 
which  this  process  of  calling  to  order  shall  carry  with  it. 
When  it  came  to  be  known  that  the  use  of  such  expressions 
would  inevitably  lead  to  the  silencing  of  the  offender  or  to 
his  suspension  from  the  service  of  the  House,  and  that  no 
pretended  penitence  would  avail  to  avert  this  punishment, 
a  wonderful  change  would  shortly  be  seen  in  the  de- 
meanour of  the  principal  sinners.  The  writer  of  a  third 
letter  says  that  last  year  a  member  who  had  already  been 
suspended  twice  began  to  cry  when  ho  thought  that  he 
had  again  committed  himself,  and  supposed,  from  seeing 
Mr.  PtAYFAin  uneasy  in  his  seat,  that  the  hour  of  his  sus- 
pension for  the  Session  had  come. 

It  says  but  little  for  the  eagerness  of  the  Government  to 
maintam  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  no 
reference  is  made  to  the  use  of  offensive  language  in  the 
proposed  new  rules  of  procedure.  Such  a  Standing 
Order  as  has  been  described  could  be  openly  opposed  by 
no  one  except  the  actual  members  for  whose  particular 
benefit  it  was  framed.  There  would  be  no  possibility  of 
abusing  it,  and  the  benefit  it  would  confer  upon  the  House 
of  Oimmons  would  be  beyond  calculation.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  infinitely  more  harm  is  done  by  a  short  debate 
which  is  characterized  by  this  especial  fault  than  by  a  long 
one  which  is  carried  on  with  no  violation  of  formal  pro- 
priet_y.  The  character  of  Parliament  is  determined  rather  by 
the  manner  in  which  its  work  is  done  than  by  the  amount 
of  work  which  it  does.  Sooner  or  later  the  necessary 
legislation  somehow  or  other  gets  carried  through,  how- 
ever tedious  may  be  the  process  by  which  the  result  is 
attained.  But  if  the  standard  of  Parliamentary  manners 
becomes  permanently  lowered,  the  respect  which  Parlia- 
ment will  command  from  the  country  will  be  lowered  in 
proportion.  In  the  political  order  there  can  be  no  greater 
evil  than  this,  and  any  one  who  induces  the  House  of 
Commons  to  avert  it  will  deserve  better  of  his  countrymen 
than  if  he  helped  to  crowd  the  Statute-book  with  a  dozen 
additional  measures. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  COMMISSIOX. 

THE  Cathedral  Commission  appointed  in  1879  has  just 
presented  its  first  Report  after  holding  sixty-two 
meetings,  from  which  we  gather  that  it  has  understood 
its  mission  to  be  neither  the  attractive  sport  of  crushing 
and  confiscating,  nor  the  brilliant  role  of  dazzling  enthu- 
siastic dreamers  with  impossible  schemes  of  doctrinaire 
reform,  but  the  prosaic  labour  of  helping  meritorious  in- 
stitutions in  that  healthy  work  of  self-help  in  which, 
from  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  want  some  friendly 
assistance  from  the  State.  The  Cathedrals,  in  proportion 
as  their  true  functions  are  being  better  understood,  and 
the  good  will  with  which  they  are  endeavouring  to  fulfil 
them  recognized,  are  growing  in  popularity.  But  good 
will  and  popularity  cannot  overleap  legal  impediments, 
while  in  this  Commission  the  necessary  solution  of  such 
difficulties  seems  to  be  offered.  This  first  Report  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  general  principles  of  Cathedral 
renovation,  the  specific  application  of  which  will  form  the 
subject  of  further  communications,  in  which  bodies  of 
statutes  for  the  several  Cathedrals  are,  we  are  assured,  to 
be  promulgated. 

The  first  work  of  the  Commission  was  inviting  in- 
formation on  matters  bearing  upon  the  organization  and 
practical  working  of  the  Cathedrals,  and  they  had  accord- 
ingly tinder  consideration  all  the  old  Cathedrals  of 


England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  tho  inchoate  institution 
at  Truro,  but  not,  so  it  would  seem,  St.  Albans,  nor  the 
Liverpool  makeshift.  The  result  has  been  that  they  have 
arrived  at  the  general  conclusion  that  the  only  satisfactory 
way  of  expressing  their  recommendations  is  in  the  form  of 
suggested  statutes  built  upon,  but  not  superseding,  those 
which  at  present  exist  ;  for,  "  while  following  certain 
"  general  principles  which,  in  out-  judgment,  ought  to 
"  characterize  all  Cathedral  foundations,  we  have  striven 
"  to  avoid  anything  which  might  savour  of  a  forced  and 
"  unnatural  uniformity."  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  constitution  of  the  Cathedrals  will  easily  imagine  that 
this  wholesome  way  of  dealing  with  them  might  have  been 
more  difficult  and  delicate  in  regard  to  the  Cathedrals  of 
the  so-called  Old  Foundation  than  in  those  which,  to  the 
puzzle  of  the  uninitiated,  are  called  of  the  New  Foundation, 
although  among  them  are  found  Canterbury,  Rochester, 
and  Darham.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  Abbey- Cathedrals, 
or  the  Abbeys  raised  to  Cathedrals,  which  Henry  VIII. 
deprived  of  their  monastic  character,  and  reconstituted 
with  statutes  cast,  generally  speaking,  for  all  of  them  in  the 
same  mould.  In  order  to  make  reform  possible,  the  Commis- 
sion, following  the  precedent  of  tbe  Universities  Act, 
recommend  a  Standing  Committee  of  Privy  Council, 
consisting  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  following  persons,  being 
members  of  the  Church  of  England — the  Lord  President, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  two  other  persons  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Privy  Council.  Such  a  body  is  undoubtedly 
necessary  to  start  the  reform,  and  it  is  well  to  continue  it 
for  future  needs ;  but  we  hope  that  its  procedure  will  be 
such  as  to  guard  the  Committee  against  the  temptation  of 
gratuitous  interference.  The  newly  modelled  Cathedrals 
may  be  trusted  to  walk  by  themselves.  An  Act  of  Par- 
liament will,  of  course,  be  required  to  set  this  body  up. 

One  of  the  chief  points  which  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commission  was,  as  might  have  been 
supposed,  the  conduct  of  the  Cathedral  services,  and  upon 
this  head  the  Commission  enlightens  the  public  with  the 
remark,  more  sound  than  either  novel  or  explicit,  that  it 
wishes  to  guard  against  "  rash  or  ill-considered  changes," 
but  to  permit  "  due  flexibility."  The  Cathedrals  are  also  to 
be  strengthened,  "  where  necessary,  in  the  important  matter 
"  of  preaching  " — an  excellent  tonic,  but  which  must 
be  tactfully  administered  and  in  due  proportion  with 
other  medicaments.  The  Bishop  is  to  be  put  in  his  right 
place  in  the  various  Cathedrals.  On  this  matter  we 
believe  that  in  many  cases  a  clear  understanding  is  much 
required. 

The  Commission  then  goes  on  to  a  specific  recommenda- 
tion of  much  value — namely,  that  the  time  and  talents  of 
the  residentiary  Canons  should  be  utilized  on  their  part 
"  by  giving  instruction  in  theological  or  ecclesiastical 
"  subjects,  either  in  the  Cathedral  city  or  in  suitable 
"  centres  throughout  the  diocese,"  or  "  by  offering  their 
"  services  as  preachers."  This  suggestion  is  quite  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Cathedral  foundations,  and  would  in  itself 
make  a  raison  d'etre  alike  intelligible  and  useful  (against 
all  gainsayers)  for  their  continued  existence.  The  corollary 
to  the  creation  of  these  new  duties  is  that  "  in 
"  those  cases  in  which  sufficient  means  and  a  house 
"  of  residence  can  be  provided  "  (an  essential  limitation) 
"  Canons  should  reside  within  the  Cathedral  precincts  for 
"  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  should  not  hold  prefer- 
"  ment  inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  diocesan 
"  duties."  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  it  is  considered 
"  important  to  develop  the  constitution  of  the  Cathedrals 
"  of  the  New  Foundation  upon  the  lines  of  those  of  the 
"  Old  by  giving  to  the  Honorary  Canons  a  status  analogous 
"  to  that  of  Prebendaries."  Accordingly  the  creation  in 
the  New  Foundations  of  a  Greater  Chapter,  including 
the  Honorary  Canons,  is  recommended.  Beyond  this,  the 
Bishop  may  summon  what  is  called  in  the  Report  a 
Diocesan  Chapter,  but  which  would  more  correctly  be 
named  a  Council,  including,  besides  the  Greater  Chapter, 
Rural  Deans  and  the  Proctors  tp  Convocation.  The 
functions  of  this  body  would  be  rather  those  affecting 
the  condition  of  the  diocese  than  of  the  Cathedral.  Still 
the  connexion  proposed  to  be  established  between  that 
Cathedral  and  itself  would  be  one  of  manifest  utility  to 
both  parties. 

The  Priest  Vicars,  or  Minor  Canons,  are  to  be  subjected 
to  '*  important  changes."  The  Commissioners  think  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  office  should  be  held  by  the  younger  clergy, 
and  not  be  regarded   as  au  employment  for  life.  A 
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limited  period  is  accordingly  suggested,  followed  by  satis- 
factory "provisions"  for  those  who  bave  done  well,  of 
course  by  way  of  Chapter  livings.  No  one  who  realizes  that 
the  first  duty  of  a  Priest  Vicar  is  to  sing,  and  the  second 
to  sing  well,  can  object  to  this  saggestion,  governed  as 
it  is,  like  all  the  others,  by  the  general  principle  that 
"  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  case  ol  all  changes  proposed 
"by  ns  that  vested  interests  should  be  respected."  The 
minor  officers  of  the  Church  are  also  mentioned  in  rather 
general  terms,  implying,  however,  the  desire  to  improve 
their  position.  With  regard  to  the  contemplated  Bill,  it  is 
proposed  it  "  should  contain  provisions  for  amending 
"  the  existing  laws  affecting  Cathedrals  with  respect  to 
"  certain  matters  which  could  not  conveniently  be  intro- 
"dnced  into  Cathedral  statutes."  The  abstract  con- 
venience of  this  mode  of  action  cannot  be  disputed,  but 
how  far  in  the  present  moud  of  Parliament  an  appendix  of 
omnibus  legislation  is  likely  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  a 
measure  of  limited  scope  may  well  furnish  ground  for 
reasonable  doubt. 

As  a  horrid  example  of  the  existing  confusion,  the 
Commission  quote  a  section  of  3rd  and  4th  of  Victoria,  cap. 
113  (1840),  which  now  governs  Cathedral  patronage,  which, 
after  a  long  recapitulation  of  limitations  and  concessions, 
ultimately  opens  the  living  to  "a  spiritual  personage,  who 
"  shall  have  actually  served  within  such  diocese  as  in- 
"  cumbent  or  curate  for  five  years  at  the  least " ;  as  to 
which  nobody  can  tell  whether  "such  diocese"  means 
the  diocese  of  the  man,  the  diocese  of  the  Cathedral,  or 
the  diocese  of  the  living.  For  this  the  Commission  sensibly 
propose  to  substitute  "  clergymen  who  have  been  engaged 
"  in  the  active  service  of  the  Church  for  the  period 
"  of  five  years  at  home  or  abroad  "—a  provision  which  will 
open  Cathedral  patronage  as  the  reward  of  special  cases  of 
meritorious  spiritual  work 

The  prospects  of  all  Church  legislation,  beneficent  or 
mischievous,  during  the  present  Session  must  be  very 
cloudy.  But  we  cannot  think  that  the  labours  of  the 
Commission,  even  if  they  are  deferred,  will  ultimately  be 
lost  when  we  consider  both  the  importance  of  the  bodies 
with  which  they  deal,  and  the  public  interest  which  is  now 
directed  to  the  development  of  their  resources. 


THE  LAW  OF  DISTRESS. 

THE  length  and  interest  of  the  debate  on  Mr.  Blex- 
nerhassktt's  Bill  to  abolish  the  law  of  distress  for 
the  rent  of  agricultural  holdings  was  a  curious  com- 
mentary on  his  opening  statement,  that  the  question  had 
been  so  thoroughly  threshed  out  that  nothing  remained  to 
be  said  upon  it.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Davies  would  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  disprove  this  theory.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  House  of  Commons  gets  so  direct  a  bit  of  personal 
experience.  Mr.  Davies  has  not  only  been  a  tenant-farmer, 
but  he  has  been  a  poor  tenant-farmer.  When  he  took  a 
farm  in  1848  the  rent  was  214?,.,  the  land  was  in  bad  con- 
dition, and  he  had  not  money  enough  to  stock  it  properly. 
The  position  does  not  sound  an  attractive  one,  but  such  as 
it  was  Mr.  Davies  wished  to  get  into  it,  and  he  is  grateful 
to  the  law  of  distress  because  it  enabled  him  to  get  into 
it.  If  the  landlord  had  only  had  the  same  remedies  as 
other  creditors,  he  would  not  have  trusted  Mr.  Davies,  and 
if  Mr.  Davies  had  not  been  trusted,  he  would  not, 
as  he  told  the  House,  have  now  been  sitting  in  Parlia- 
"ment.  Mr.  Davies's  experience  is  the  experience,  he 
maintains,  of  small  farmers  generally.  The  agitation 
against  the  law  of  distress  has  been  got  up,  he  thinks,  by 
large  farmers.  They  go  on  adding  small  farms  to  their 
own  by  twos  and  threes  at  a  time,  and  they  think  that  if 
the  law  of  distress  were  abolished,  they  would  be  able  to 
add  them  faster.  With  the  law  of  distress  what  it  is,  the 
landlord's  mind  is  easy,  though  the  tenant  may  be  poor. 
He  knows  that  what  he  can  take  oif  the  land  will  hold  him 
harmless  in  the  matter  of  rent,  and  he  is  consequently 
not  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  a  tenant  who  is  behindhand 
with  his  payments.  If  the  law  of  distress  is  abolished  he 
will  have  no  security  for  his  rent  beyond  the  tenant's 
general  solvency,  and  the  moment  that  ho  has  any  doubt  on 
this  head  he  will  be  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him.  The  small 
farmer's  neces-sity  will  be  the  largo  farmer's  opportunity. 
When  one  poor  tenant  is  turned  out  of  a  farm,  the 
landlord  will  not  be  inclined  to  let  it  to  another  poor 
tenant.  He  will  want  security  for  the  rent,  and  he  will 
look  about  for  a  tenant  with  capital  enough  to  consti- 


tute such  a  security.  But  tenants  with  much  capital 
do  not  want  small  farms  except  to  add  them  to  larger 
farms  which  they  possess  already.  Thus  it  is  not 
merely  the  particular  tenant  that  disappears,  but  the 
farm  which  he  held  ;  and  if  this  process  goes  on  with 
the  additional  stimulus  given  it  by  the  abolition  of  the 
law  of  distress,  small  farms  will  cease  to  exist.  Mr. 
Blennerhassett  himself  seems  to  think  that  his  Bill  is 
framed  in  the  interest  of  large  farmers,  for  he  describes 
his  clients  in  language  which  certainly  docs  not  apply 
to  the  class  of  which  Mr.  Davies  is  the  champion. 
"  The  modern  farmer,"  Mr.  Blennerhassett  said,  "  is  a 
"  man  of  business  engaged  in  complicated  transactions  of 
"  every  kind,  and  often  of  considerable  magnitude,  hia 
"  transactions  with  his  landlord  bearing  only  a  small  pro- 
"  portion  to  all  the  rest."  There  is  little  doubt  that 
farmers  of  this  type  would  be  benefited  by  the  abolition 
of  the  law  of  distress.  Their  credit  with  their  bankers 
would  be  better,  and,  as  more  money  would  be  borrowed, 
more  money  would  be  applied  to  the  land.  But  as  regards 
the  small  farmer,  the  gain  to  his  credit  with  his  banker 
consequent  on  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  distress  would 
be  as  nothing  by  the  side  of  the  injury  to  his  credit 
with  his  landlord.  The  capital  he  has  to  put  into 
the  land  is  of  a  kind  which  no  banker  has  to  lend ;  it  is 
the  capital  of  his  own  industry.  What  he  wants  is  an 
opportunity  of  applying  this  capital ;  and  he  is  afraid,  and 
justly  afraid,  that,  if  the  landlord  has  no  more  security  for 
the  rent  than  any  other  creditor,  no  such  opportunity  will' 
be  given  him. 

Of  course  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  The 
enemies  of  the  law  of  distreps  do  not  deny  that  it  has 
advantages  for  the  struggling  farmer.  What  they  contest 
is  the  expediency  of  bolstering  up  a  class  which  can  at 
best  be  described  as  struggling.  Without  the  law  of 
distress  the  small  tenant  must  in  a  great  many  cases  go 
to  the  wall.  Is  it  desirable  for  the  Legislature  to  step  ia 
in  order  to  keep  him  a  little  way  off  from  the  wall  ?  It 
may  be  conceded  that,  if  the  question  in  debate  was 
whether  a  law  of  distress  should  be  enacted  for  the  first 
time,  the  argument  against  the  proposal  would  be  over- 
whelming. To  pass  a  protective  Act  for  the  express 
purpose  of  creating  a  kind  of  industry  which  could, 
not  come  into  existence  without  such  protection  would 
be  plainly  contrary  to  sound  policy.  Radical  theo- 
rists may  say  that,  if  it  is  contrary  to  sound  policy 
to  pass  a  law  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  class,  it 
must  equally  be  contrary  to  sound  policy  to  maintain  a 
law  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  class  in  being.  This  sort 
of  reasoning  leaves  out  of  sight  the  loss  and  suffering 
caused  by  sweeping  social  changes,  and  the  special  hardships 
which  the  change  proposed  by  Mr.  Blennekuassett  would 
inflict  if  it  were  etl'ected  at  this  moment.  A  farmer,  as 
Mr.  Davies  says,  is,  as  a  rule,  not  much  fitted  for  anything 
but  farming,  and  if  the  small  farmers  are  turned  out  of 
their  farms,  what  are  they  to  do  ?  They  cannot  emigrate, 
because  they  have  neither  the  money  to  buy  land  nor  the 
energy  to  cultivate  it  under  the  strange  conditions  of  life 
in  a  new  country.  They  must  either  turn  labourers,  and  so 
help  to  drag  down  a  class  which  has  only  lately  begun  to 
better  itself,  or  they  must  come  into  the  towns  and  add  to 
the  numbers  of  the  distributors,  of  which  there  are  alreadj 
too  many.  Mr.  Ariiiur  Akn'Old  contends  that  the  abolitiott 
of  the  law,  though  the  majority  of  the  tenant-farmers  do 
not  desire  it,  would  tend  to  good  husbandry,  and  would 
consequently  beneliD  the  nation  at  large,  whose  interests,  he 
remarked,  he  had  been  the  first  to  mention  in  the  course 
of  the  debate.  But  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large  do 
not  always  prove  to  be  furthered  by  legislation  which  over- 
looks the  price  paid  tor  a  change  in  the  prospective  bene- 
fits which  this  change  is  to  confer.  In  some  distant  future, 
it  may  be,  ]i]ngland  would  be  a  more  productive  country  if 
all  the  farms  were  large  and  all  the  farmers  capitalists. 
If  that  result  comes  about  of  itself,  there  is  nothing  of 
course  to  be  said  against  it.  But  what  Mr.  BleNxNER- 
hassett  asks  us  to  do  is  to  hasten  its  arrival  by  abolishing 
the  law  of  distress.  It  is  to  be  brought  about  instead  of 
being  left  to  come  about.  In  presence  of  such  an  in- 
vitacion  as  this  it  is  well  to  consider  the  immediate,  as 
well  as  the  ultimate,  consequences  which  the  acceptance 
of  it  may  involve.  If  these  immediate  consequences 
include  much  individual  suffering,  the  possible  extinc- 
tion of  a  class  which  forms  a  link  between  employers 
and  labourers,  the  d*pression  of  agricultural  wages,  and 
the  increase  of  poverty,  if  not  of  paupers,  in  c>Xintry 
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towns,  we  may  fairly  hesitate  to  act  at  once  upon  Mr. 
Arnold's  assurance  that  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  distress 
■will  benefit  the  nation  at  large  because  it  will  promote 
good  husbandry.  Besides,  is  it  so  absolutely  certain  that 
it  would  promote  good  husbandry  ?  Sir  William  Har- 
CODRT  made  very  merry  with  the  view  which  he  attributed 
to  Mr.  Salt,  that  bankers,  implement  makers,  and  capital 
are  the  great  scourges  of  the  land.  But  what  Mr.  Salt 
said  was  certainly  not  without  its  share  of  truth. 
The  characteristics  of  one  trade  are  not  the  characteristics 
of  another,  and  it  is  not  yet  a  settled  point  that  large 
farmers  are  always,  and  under  all  circumstances,  more 
successful  than  small  farmers.  Mr.  Salt's  experience,  he 
tells  us,  points  the  other  way.  The  large  farmer,  with  a 
position  in  the  country  and  a  balance  at  his  banker's,  has 
sometimes  been  unsuccessful,  when  the  small  farmer  who 
takes  off  his  coat  and  cuts  his  own  hedges,  has  been  success- 
ful. It  may  be  observed  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
increasing  the  number  of  large  farmers  come  for  the  most 
pai't  from  the  same  men  who  are  most  anxious  to  increase 
the  number  of  small  proprietors.  To  do  away  with 
peasant  tenants  seems  a  singular  way  of  multiplying 
peasant  owners. 

Sir  William  Harcourt's  conclusion  was  more  to  the 
purpose  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  speech. 
When  he  had  delivered  himself  of  his  jokes  he  said, 
sensibly  enough,  that  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape  was 
an  impossible  Bill,  that  the  debate  had  not  satisfied  him 
that  the  tenant-farmers  wished  the  law  of  distress  to  be 
abolished,  and  that  until  this  point  among  others  had  been 
cleared  up,  the  subject  could  not  be  treated  as  having 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  inquiry.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  none  of  the  speakeis  defended  the  maintenance 
of  the  law  in  precisely  its  present  form.  Several  members 
admitted  that  the  period  during  which  distress  can  be 
levied  should  be  considerably  reduced,  and  that  it  should 
in  no  case  extend  to  the  goods  of  a  third  party.  A  Bill 
to  afford  this  last  object  is  now  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and,  if  it  passes,  live  stock  and  machinery,  being 
the  property  of  a  person  other  than  the  tenant,  and  being 
on  his  land  under  agreements  for  feeding  or  hire,  will  be 
held  exempt  from  distress.  A  proposal  so  consonant  with 
justice  and  common  sense  may  very  well  be  adopted  with- 
out waiting  for  more  inquiry.  ^V^hether  a  Select  Com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  further  consider  the  law 
of  distress  generally  is  a  question  which  will  be  better 
answered  when  the  Agricultural  Commission  have  pre- 
sented their  Report.  The  immense  body  of  evidence  which 
this  Commission  has  brought  together  may  turn  out  to 
furnish  all  the  information  which  the  most  greedy  legis- 
lator can  possibly  desire.  That  there  is  a  good  deal  still 
to  be  learned  about  the  working  of  the  law  of  distress, 
either  from  this  Commission  or  from  a  Select  Committee, 
ihe  debate  of  Wednesday  may  be  said  to  have  established. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE, 

THE  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  may  fairly  feel 
proud  of  what  they  have  done.  Their  annual  meeting 
has  been  held  in  the  middle  of  what,  with  the  convenient 
vagueness  so  much  affected  by  the  framcrs  of  newspajDer 
placards,  is  called  a  Political  Crisis.  Yet  they  have 
secured  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  a  very  big  Cabinet 
Minister,  to  make  the  principal  speech  at  their  dinner. 
Last  year  the  Association  thought  that  they  had  secured 
Lord  Hautingxon,  but  even  Cabinet  Ministers  stand  in 
need  of  sleep,  and  the  dinner  was  then  held  on  the  day 
following  the  famous  two  nights'  sitting  of  the  House 
of  Commons  It  was  a  happy  coincidence  for  Lord 
Hartingtox's  purpose,  for  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
saying  a  good  word  for  the  cloture  without  ajjpearing 
to  drag  the  subject  in  unnecessarily.  During  the  last 
few  days,  the  New  Rules  have  been  almost  crowded 
out  of  recollection.  The  Government  have  seemed 
Ko  willing  to  think  of  other  things  first  that  the 
public  may  be  excused  for  supposing  that,  after  all, 
the  reform  of  Parliamentary  procedure  cannot  be  so  in- 
dispensable as  was  thought.  Lord  Hartington  took  the 
opportunity  of  Wednesday's  dinner  and  the  memories  as- 
sociated with  it  to  correct  this  passing  misapprehension. 
The  House  of  Commons, lie  told  tlieChambers  of  Commeice, 
is  suffering  under  a  chronic  ctJiigustion  of  business.  It 
used  to  be  supposed  that  this  complaint  had  its  origin  in 


obstruction ;  now  it  is  known  that  the  causes  of  the 
malady  are  complex  and  complicated.  The  Government, 
in  Lord  Hartington's  opinion,  has  had  the  good  luck  to 
discover  a  specific  for  this  obstinate  disease.  The  pro- 
posals Avhich  are  to  be  debated  whenever  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  nothing  else  on  hand  are  adequate,  and  no  more  than 
adequate,  to  meet  the  need.  The  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce  have  introduced  many  Bills  into  the  House  of 
Comraous,  and  the  report  of  the  Council  in  regard  to  them 
is  as  mournful  as  a  Queen's  Speech  at  the  close  of  a 
barren  Session.  Their  children  have  come  to  the 
birth,  but  there  has  not  been  strength  to  bring  forth. 
Lord  Hartington  undertakes  to  explain  how  this  dis- 
heartening result  has  been  brought  about.  Deliberate 
obstruction  has  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  "  irre- 
"  sponsible  ignorance  and  vanity "  have  had  far  more. 
The  members  in  whom  these  unclean  spirits  make  their 
dwelling  insist  on  talking  of  things  which  they  do  not 
understand.  They  oppose  measures  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  harm  they  are  doing.  Lord  Hartington's  anticipa- 
tions of  the  cloture  are  so  high  that  they  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  disappointed.  If  it  would  really  silence  ignorance 
and  vanity  and  nothing  else,  it  would  have  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  every  reasonable  man.  But  in  a  match  between 
human  folly  and  rules  of  procedure  it  is  safest  to  back 
the  former.  There  are  too  many  members  of  Parliament 
who  belong  to  that  incorrigible  class  which,  as  we  know 
on  Solomon's  authority,  may  be  brayed  in  a  mortar  and 
no  good  come  of  it.  Lord  Hartington  did  not  say  why 
this  irresponsible  ignorance  and  vanity  cannot  be  put 
down  by  a  combination  of  the  better  sort  on  both  sides  of 
the  House.  Perhaps  the  atmosphere  of  Opposition  is  so 
demoi'alizing  that  those  who  breathe  it  cannot  be  trusted 
to  support  the  Government  in  any  good  work. 

Before  a  change  in  Pailiamentary  procedure  can  make 
commercial  legislation  as  easy  as  Lord  Hartington  seems 
to  suppose,  there  must  be  more  unanimity  than  there  as 
yet  is  among  commercial  legislators.  A  Bill  that  under- 
takes to  deal  with  a  subject  like  bankruptcy  or  partnership 
will  often  embody  the  views  of  only  a  bare  majority  of  the 
experts  who  have  been  engaged  in  drafting  it.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  the  minority,  if  they  happen  to  be 
represented  in  Parliament,  will  not  do  their  best  to  get  the 
Bill  altered  in  the  direction  of  their  own  views.  In  some 
cases  the  difference  really  expresses  two  opposite  theories 
of  human  character  and  motive.  The  never-ending  con- 
troversy, for  example,  that  finds  expression  in  successive 
Bankruptcy  Bills  turns  on  the  question  how  far  men  can  be 
trusted  to  look  after  their  own  interests.  At  one  time  all 
the  attempts  at  legislation  go  on  the  assumption  that,  as  a 
bankrn'pt's  estate  belongs  to  his  creditors,  his  creditors 
have  most  concern  in  getting  it  in  and  distributing  it.  At 
another  time  some  instances  in  which  this  rule  has  com- 
pletely broken  down  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  men  of 
business,  and  the  doctrine  most  in  fashion  is  that  which, 
holds  that  a  bankrupt's  affairs  can  only  be  properly 
arranged  by  paid  ofiiclals  who  can  give  all  their  time  to 
the  work.  By  and  by  perhaps  so  general  an  agreement 
may  have  been  come  to  upon  this  point  that  a  Bankruptcy 
Bill  will  pass  through  Committee  with  no  more  than 
verbal  alterations.  So  long,  however,  as  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  outside  the  House  there  will  be 
prolonged  discussions  inside  it.  In  theory,  no  doubt, 
nothing  should  be  said  about  the  principle  of  a  Bill  after 
it  has  been  read  a  second  time.  But  where  men  think  a 
measure  likely  to  injure  their  pockets  they  will  sacrifice 
consistency  to  convenience,  and  be  ready  to  make  a  BUI 
self-contradictoiy  if  they  can  only  make  it  harmless  at 
the  same  time.  The  Government  which  insists  on 
applying  the  cloture  to  discussions  of  this  kind  will  not 
have  a  pleasant  time  of  it  if  the  Bill  when  it  is  passed 
turns  out — as  commercial  Acts  of  Parliament  commonly  do 
— to  have  quite  unexpected  consequences. 

The  part  of  Lord  Hartington's  speech  which  dealt  with 
the  expiring  Treaty  of  Commerce  was  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  largely  read 
by  Frenchmen.  The  fruitless  negotiations  of  the  last 
tea  months  might  all  have  been  avoided  if  the  French 
Government  and  the  French  Legislature  would  but  have 
believed  that  the  basis  on  which  the  English  Com- 
missioners from  the  first  rested  the  negotiations  were  those 
on  which  they  meant  to  carry  them  on.  It  is  pleasant 
to  hear  from  Lord  Haktinoton  that  there  has  been  no 
higgling  and  no  bargaining.    The  English  Government 
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have  all  along  been  willing  to  accept  a  treaty  whicli 
would  be  an  improvement,  however  slight,  upon  the 
status  quo,  or,  as  Sir  Eivers  Wilson  more  accurately 
put  it,  "should  be  as  good  all  round  as  the  status 
quo  "  ;  but  they  were  not  willing  to  accept  anything  short 
of  the  status  quo.  The  French  Commissioners  were 
equally  determined  that  the  new  treaty  should  in  two  im- 
portant particulars  be  less  favourable  to  England  than  the 
status  quo.  They  were  charged  to  make  things  pleasant 
for  the  mannfacturers  of  printed  and  fancy  cottons  and  for 
the  manufacturers  of  mixed  woollens,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  fhey  could  carry  out  their  instructions  was  to 
increase  the  duties  on  goods  of  this  kind  coming  from 
England.  The  substitution  of  specific  for  ad  valorem 
duties,  to  which  the  French  Government  attached  so  much 
importance,  was  not  objected  to  by  the  Eugllsh  Govern- 
ment upon  any  fanciful  ground  of  principle.  The  position 
taken  up  by  our  representatives  was  that  the  duties  on 
English  cottons  and  English  woollens  might  be  specific  or 
ad  valorem  as  the  French  Government  liked  best,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  were  not  greater  in  amount.  It 
turned  out  in  the  end  that  the  change  in  the  form  of  the 
duties  was  only  valued  by  the  French  because  it  covered 
an  increase  in  the  amount,  and  as  soon  as  this  discovery 
was  made,  the  English  Commissioners  abandoned  all  at- 
tempt to  come  to  terms. 

Thereissomecause  to  hope,  however,  that  the  course  which 
events  have  taken  may  be  more  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  Frte-trado  doctrines  in  France  than  if  the  Commercial 
Treaty  had  either  never  been  concluded,  or  had  been  re- 
newed as  a  matter  of  course.  If  there  had  been  no  treaty, 
the  great  trade  which  is  now  carried  on  between  the  two 
countries  would  never  have  grown  up.  If  the  treaty  had 
been  at  once  I'enewed,  it  might  never  have  been  realized 
how  entirely  this  trade  is  the  result  of  the  approximation 
to  commercial  freedom  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
twt  nty  years.  The  undisguised  alarm  of  the  French  Go- 
vemment  at  the  prospect  which  the  collapse  of  the  nego- 
tiations opened  out  before  them  can  hardly  fail  to  make 
an  impression  upon  French  traders.  If  the  Protectionists 
are  right,  what  possible  terrors  can  a  return  to  the  general 
tariff  have  for  Frenchmen  ?  The  object  of  that  tariff'  is  to 
build  up  the  trade  of  the  country  by  a  judicious  system  of 
protective  duties ;  and  yet  the  moment  that  this  system  is 
about  to  be  applied  to  the  counti-y  against  which  Protec- 
tion is  most  needed,  the  Ministers  who  have  the  interests 
of  French  trade  in  their  hands  are  afraid  to  work  the 
engine  they  have  helped  to  construct.  The  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  have  only  been  saved  by  a 
narrow  division  from  applying  a  check  to  the  progress 
of  commercial  enlightenment  in  France.  A  resolution 
urging  the  Government  to  undertake  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  efl'ect  on  British  trade  of  the  excessive  and  hostile 
taiiti's  of  foreign  countries  was  only  negatived  by  31  votes 
to  28.  It  is  true  the  minority  were  caretul  to  protest  that 
the  investigation  they  desired  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
cry  for  Fair-trade.  Bat  in  that  case  what  would  be  the 
good  of  undertaking  it  ?  There  is  no  need  of  an  inquiry 
merely  to  establish  the  fact  that  hostile  tariffs  do  harm  to 
British  trade.  The  only  argument  that  can  be  alleged  for 
nnuertaking  it  is  that  it  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a 
remedy.  As  the  position  of  the  Free  Traders  is  that 
hostile  tariffs  admit  of  no  remedy  which  would  not  be 
wor&e  than  the  disease,  it  is  plain  that  no  one  can  desire 
such  an  inquiry  unless  he  has  a  germ  of  Fair-trade 
somewhere  in  his  system. 


THE  SPECTATOR'S  COMET. 

SOME  time  ajro — on  January  28  to  be  particular — the  mantle 
of  Mother  Shipton  fell  upon  the  Spectator,  and  she  began  to 
prophesy  concerning  the  tud  ol  the  world.  Filteen  years  more  of 
lile  was  about  the  exact  period  which  the  Spectator  was  inclined 
to  allow  to  plants  and  animals,  including  man.  The  convulsion 
produced  in  the  religious  world,  or  rather  in  a  part  of  it,  was 
curious  and  pleasant  to  observe.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester 
naturally  did  not  let  such  an  excellent  opportunity  pass  unpreached 
on,  and  pavid  correspondents  seut  their  views  to  the  Spectator. 
To  he  lair  to  our  contemporary,  the  prediction  was  not  made  on 
its  own  authority.  The  Pythoness  was  inspired  by  an  essay  hi  an 
astronomical  work  by  Mr.  Proctor.  From  Mr.  Proctor's  essay 
"  A  Menacing  Comet ''  in  Familiar  Science  Studies  (Ohatto  and 
W'indus),  the  Spectator  derived  its  inlbrmatiou  about  the  probable 
end  of  the  world.  The  Spectator  looked  on  this  prospect  with 
equanimity,  if  not  with  glee.  If  the  Menacing  Comet  were  really 
to  stir  up  the  sun  to  unusual  heat,  and  if  the  heat  were  to  destroy  lite 


on  our  planet,  that  would  "  dish  "  the  Positivists.  It  appears  that 
this  small  but  energetic  body  of  unorthodox  Dissenters  looks 
forward  only  to  a  future  life  in  that  of  the  race.  But,  if  the  race 
is  to  come  to  an  end  before  Mr.  Congreve  is  fifteen  years  older, 
the  future  life  of  Positivists  will  be  a  strictly  limited  concern. 
They  would  have  to  console  themselves  by  living,  as  Charles 
Lamb  said  he  would  write,  for  antiquity.  This  frustration  of  the 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  Positivists  naturally  interested  the 
Spictator.  To  these  consideratious  we  may  return;  hut,  in  the 
meanwhile,  Mr.  Proctor  has  withdrawn  his  celebrated  Menacing 
Comet.  This  phenomenon  was  entered,  it  appears,  for  tho 
Scicutilic  Sensation  Stakes  by  the  Spectator,  "  without  the  assent  of 
the  owner,"  Mr.  Proctor.  We  really  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Proctor 
has  behaved  quite  kindly  to  the  Spectator.  The  Spectator's  ambition 
was  partly  like  that  of  the  Fat  Boy,  as  expressed  in  his  celebrated 
remark  to  the  Old  Lady: — "  I  wants  to  make  your  flesh  creep." 
Our  contemporary  was  also  an.xious,  if  we  may  say  so,  to  score  off 
the  Positivist  and  the  unbeliever.  But  there  was  also  manifest  a 
very  creditable  desire  to  give  Mr.  Proctor  and  his  new  book  "  a 
hand."  "  livery  fellow  likes  a  hand,"  as  Mr.  Foker  has  said,  with 
his  usual  artless  wisdom.  The  Spectator  gave  Mr.  Proctor  "  a 
hand,"  but  he  does  not  seem  quite  grateful.  In  the  February 
number  of /uio(tV('(///p,  a  journal  occupied  with  such  topics  as  "  The 
Use  of  Fleas,"  "  How  Spiders  Fly,"  and  similar  problems,  Mr. 
Proctor  has  scratched  or  withdrawn  that  Menacing  Comet  which 
the  Spectator  had  foudly  made  its  own. 

When  we  say  Mr.  Proctor  has  withdrawn  his  comet,  we  must 
not  be  taken  too  literally.  As  far  as  we  understand  him,  and  his 
somewhat  Gladstonian  explanations,  he  has  withdrawn  it.  lie 
says : — "  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  (though  I  think  I  might 
almost  claim  it  as  a  right)  if  those  newspapers  who  t^sic)  htivo 
spread  the  news  of  my  supposed  prediction,  would  be  good  enough 
to  explain  that  I  believe  the  world  is  more  likely  to  last  hlteea 
millions  of  years  than  to  be  destroyed  in  fifteen."  Fifteen  udllions 
of  years  will  satisfy  even  the  Positivist.  But  when  Mr.  Proctor 
says  "  the  world,"  does  he  mean  this  earthly  ball,  or  does  he 
mean  life,  especially  human  life,  on  its  surface  ?  But  now  we 
must  examine  what  Mr.  Proctor  said  about  the  comet  in  his  book, 
the  inferences  drawn  by  the  Spectator,  and  the  explanations  and 
process  of  "  hedging  "  now  published  in  Knowledije  by  the  spirited 
proprietor  of  the  comet.  In  his  book,  the  text  on  which 
the  S2)ectator  preached,  Mr.  Proctor  introduced  the  comet  which 
was  seen  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  during  the  eai'ly  part  of  the 
year  1880.  He  said  it  was  "one  of  the  most  interesting  comets 
ever  seen  by  man."  Now  it  was  a  scanty  and  ill-developed  comet, 
so  its  interest  cannot  have  been  derived  from  its  size  and  splendour. 
No,  the  comet  was  interesting  because  "  views  advanced  about 
it — not  by  fanciful  theorizers,  but  by  mathematicians  of  eminence 
by  no  means  prone  to  adopt  wild  and  startling  ideas — suggest  tho 
possibility,  nay,  even  some  degree  of  probability,  that  this  comet 
may  bring  danger  to  the  tolar  system."  Could  Mr.  Proctor 
have  used  language  better  calculated  to  make  the  Spectator's  flesh 
creep  ?  Well,  in  Enowledye  Mr.  Proctor  writes,  "  There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  fear  that  the  comet  of  1843  and  of  1880 
(assuming  that  they  are  the  same)  will  do  any  harm  to  the 
solar  system  when  finally  absorbed."  Now  in  his  book,  Mr. 
Proctor  had  only  to  discuss  the  degree  of  probability  of  danger  to 
the  solar  system  suggested  by  the  views  concerning  the  comet 
advanced  by  cautious  mathematicians.  Did  Mr.  Proctor,  in  the 
book  which  excited  the  Spectator  and  the  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
declare  that  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  the  effects  which  the 
comet  will  produce  on  the  solar  system  ?  No,  not  at  all.  He 
styled  his  paper  "  A  Menacing  Comet,"  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
he  did  that,  if,  as  he  now  declares,  the  comet  is  not  menacing  at  all, 
or  if  its  menace  is  all  nonsense,  Mr,  Proctor's  most  siguiticant 
remark  in  his  book  we  take  to  have  been  this: — "  Without  saying 
that  I  consider  there  is  absolute  danger  of  a  similar  outburst  ia 
the  case  of  our  own  sun,  when  the  comet  of  1843  shall  have  been 
absorbed  by  him  (a  result  which  will,  in  my  opinion,  most 
certainly  take  place),  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  express  my  opinion 
that,  if  ever  the  day  is  to  come  when  '  the  heavens  shall 
dissolve  with  fervent  heat,'  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe 
will  be  the  downfall  of  some  great  comet  on  the  sun." 
Is  this  a  proper  way  of  treating  the  feelings  of  nervous 
interpreters  ?  There  is  a  well-known  sentence  in  an  unpub- 
lished novel — " '  Here  is  a  blasted  flare  up,'  said  the  Princess, 
whose  girlish  modesty  had  hitherto  kept  her  silent."  Mr.  Proctor 
had  been  explaining  that  what  the  bashful  Princess  called  "a 
blasted  flare  up  '  had  occurred  in  "  the  new  star  "  of  the  Northern 
Crown  in  1686.  And  he  had  said  that  the  "  flare  up"  was  pro- 
bably caused  by  the  motion  of  some  large  comet  followed  by  a. 
meteoric  train.  Mr.  Proctor  had  also  observed  that  it  is  t'ne 
meteoric  train — the  following  of  meteors  in  the  wake  of  a  comet — 
that  does  the  mischief,  and  may  one  day  set  the  sun  in  a  blaze. 
Now  a  tiny  comet,  Tempefs,  "  is  followed  by  millions  of  millions 
of  meteoric  masses'';  and  the  comet  of  1843,  the  "Menacing 
Comet,"  is  infinitely  better  provided  with  meteors  than  that  of 
Tempel.  These  meteors  are,  according  to  Mr.  Proctor,  to  fly  into 
the  sun  at  an  enormous  pace.  What  conclusion  could  the 
Spectator  draw  from  all  this — and  from  Mr.  Proctor's  refusal  to 
say  that  "  there  is  absolute  danger  of  an  outburst  in  the  case  of 
our  own  sun  when  the  comet  of  1843  shall  be  absorbed  by  him" — 
what  conclusion  could  be  drawn  except  that  Mr.  Proctor  thought 
the  comet  a  serious  menace,  and  the  odds  against  the  destruction 
of  life  in  the  world  very  short  odds  indeed  ^  But  now  Mr. 
Proctor  distinctly  declares  (and  we  are  -vtiiy  glad  to  have  his 
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assurance)  that  "  tliere  is  not  the  slicrbtest  reason  to  fear  that  the 
compt  of  1843  and  iS8o  .  .  .  will  do  any  harm  to  the  solar 
sj'stem  when  finally  absorbed."  This  conclusion,  we  admit,  seems 
to  us  quite  at  variance,  it"  not  with  the  exact  wording-,  certainly 
with  the  tone  of  the  original  essay  on  the  "  Menaeinu'  Oomet." 
And  the  Spectntor  and  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  are  probably  of  our 
opinion  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Proctor  himself  remarks  in  Knotvledge 
that  "the  world  might  welliraap;iue  that  the  scare  wasa  well-designed 
purt'  for  my  new  volume."  Persons  who  do  not  know  the  probity 
of  our  contemporary,  and  the  singular  topics  in  which  it  takes 
delight,  have  indeed  advanced  the  theory  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Proctor.  That  writer  explains  that,  according  to  the  terms 
between  himself  and  his  publishers,  he  "  could  not  possibly  gain, 
and  might  conceivably  lose,  by  the  rapid  sale  of  this  work  at  the 
present  time."  But  Mr.  Proctor  feels  that  his  safety  against 
the  imputation  of  having  been  "  pud'ed  "  lies  in  the  character  of 
"  his  Right  lieverend  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,"  who 
"h;is  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  calling  general  attention  to  the 
prediction."  The  Archbishop  of  York  and  Mr.  Bright  have,  in 
the  same  way,  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  calling  general  attention 
to  some  admired  and  moral  modern  poems.  While  we  olier  our 
sincere  condolence  to  the  Spectator,  and  admit  that  many  readers 
would  have  interpreted  in  its  manner  Mr.  Proctor's  language,  it 
is  fair  to  observe  that  the  Spectator  rather  intensitied  the  force  of 
what  Mr.  Proctor  had  said  in  his  book.  What  Mr.  Proctor  did  say 
we  have  just  seen  ;  what  the  Spectator  made  him  say  is  "  that  there 
"is  really  a  very  considerable  chance  of  a  catastrophe  only  fifteen 
years  hence."  And  then  the  Spectator,  improving  on  this, 
rem  irked  that  (granting  Mr.  Proctor's  facts)  "there  does  seem  a 
remarkably  good  chance  "  (a  seven  to  four  sort  of  chance,  we 
presume)  "  that  in  1897  the  sun  may  suildenly  break  out 
into  the  same  kind  of  intensity  of  beat  and  light 
which  caused  "  that  "  flare  up  "  in  the  Nortliern  Crown. 
Tliis  "  Hare  up"  the  Spectator  d ites  1866,  and  Mr.  Proctor  puts 
it  in  1686.  Where  two  such  authorities  dill'er,  we  dare  not 
Tcnture  to  express  an  opinion.    Herr  Marth  is  with  Mr.  Proctor. 

To  return  to  the  chances  of  our  earth's  escaping  the  Menacing 
Ciunet.  Mr.  Proctor  (in  Kiiowle(l(/e)  says  that  he  has  elsewhere 
shown  that  "  all  comets  of  the  destructive  sort " — all  "  rogue 
comets,"  if  we  may  adopt  a  term  from  the  Jumbo  controversy 
have  long  since  bt-en  eliminated  from  the  solar  system.  Mr. 
Proctor  now  gives  pictures  of  comets  of  the  rogue  and  peaceable 
varieties.  The  "  Menacing  Oomet,"  or,  as  we  may  now  call  it, 
the  domesticated  comet,  is  a  very  slim  and  scanty  one,  with  no 
vi-ible  head— at  least  it  has  no  visible  head  in  Mr.  Proctor's 
picture.  Then  we  have  a  likeness  of  "  a  comet  which  might 
have  been  dangerous  ii  it  had  gone  the  wrong  way."  This  is  a 
.tremendously  overgrown  comet,  shafied  like  a  curved  fountain  of 
■water.  This  comet,  we  imagine,  flies  on  the  boomerang  principle, 
and,  if  it  did  "  go  wrong,  '  no  one  could  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences. Then  we  have  a  portrait,  of  "  a  comet  which  might 
injure  a  solar  system,  but  not  ours.  '  This  comet  has  a  gigantic 
t ye  in  its  head,  and  a  bushy  and  furious  tail.  However,  that  is 
the  look-out  of  some  other  solar  system,  not  ours.  Our  solar 
system,  we  again  repeat,  is  all  right.  If  there  had  been 
any  menace  in  the  Menacing  Comet,  which  is  so  called 
on  the  lucus  a  non  Incendo  principle,  we  should  have  found  it  out 
in  1843  and  1880.  There  would  in  these  years  have  been,  Mr. 
Proctor  savs,  "great  increase  in  the  solar  emistion  of  heat."  Now 
every  one  knows  that  you  could  scarcely  get  a  dry  wicket  to  play 
on  in  1880,  and  there  was  no  solar  emission  ol  heat  worth  men- 
tioning. As  lately  as  December  1881  Mr.  Proctor  had  pointed 
■out,  in  the  (^o/-»/(i7/ jl/n/yrtsine,  "our  probable  complete  immunity 
from  danger."  Why,  then,  did  Mr.  Proctor  call  his  paper  "  A 
Menacing  Camet "  ?  Why  did  he  stir  up  the  Spectator  and  the 
Jiishop  of  Manchester?  Next  time  he  cries  "  Wolf!  "  those  grave 
instructors  of  the  world  may  not  listen  to  his  warning.  For  Mr. 
Proctor's  "prediction"  came,  he  says,  precisely  to  this: — "If 
such  a  comet  as  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  actually  existing 
(uay,  every  reason  to  consider  certainly  non-existent  in  the  sun's 
case),  should  produce  a  degree  of  solar  heat  (which  such  a 
e.Kiiet  may,  or  may  not,  be  capable  of  producing)  ex- 
ceding  hundreds  of  times  the  sun's  present  heat,  and 
if  that  heat  lasted  but  a  few  da^s,  the  earth's  inhabit- 
ants must  all  perish."  The  whole  allkir  only  comes  to  that ; 
aud  our  system  is  secure  unless  a  comet  like  Donati's  "  gets 
its  head,"  bolts,  and  makes  straight  for  the  sun.  And  the  chance 
of  that,  Mr.  t^roctor  says,  may  be  reckoned  "  almost  at  naked 
nothing."  Thus,  there  are  no  Menacing  Comets,  and  the  hopes  of 
Positivists  may  still  alford  them  consolation.  As  for  the  comet 
o  1880,  in  future  it  will  be  known  as  "the  Spectator's,"  or  per- 
h.ijjn  as  "  the  Bishop's,"  comet. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

IF  it  were  allowable  to  personify  the  Channel  Tunnel,  the 
person  might  be  described  as  "  a  fellow  almost  damned  in 
awkward  apologists."  The  interest  in  a  tight  which  still  laudably 
distinguishes  Englishmen  must  have  made  many  people  open 
their  March  reviews  with  a  feeling  of  pleasing  aniicipatiou.  The 
ground  had  been  smoothed  for  the  Tunnellites  with  all  the  in- 
genuity which  veteran  experience  and  the  resources  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  have  placed  at  Sir  Edward  Watkm's  disposal. 
The  celebrated  grey  chalk  which  is  to  choke  the  insolent  hopes  of 
Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  and  the  opposition  Company  had  been 


burrowed  into  for  half  a  mile  or  so.  A  special  train,  a  luncheon 
at  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel,  and  so  forth,  had  given  an  interest  in 
the  scheme  to  the  nurae-JU3  people  who  feel  a  certain  indescribable, 
and  indeed  not  very  intelligible,  pleasure  in  rallying  round  any 
project  which  promises  that  kind  of  picnic.  Vague,  but  not 
unfavourable,  utterances  of  the  last  two  Governments  had  been 
fished  up  ;  ingenious  persons  with  long  memories  or  a  convenient 
habit  of  ferreting  in  newspaper  iiles  had  discovered  that 
when  the  project  was  originally  formed,  French  critics  were 
dreadfully  afraid  of  the  result  "upon  France.  But  it  was  felt 
that,  after  the  assault  en  rcyle  delivered  by  Lord  Dunsany  and  his 
"  military  authority,"  defence  in  the  same  fashion  was  the  least 
that  could  be  expected.  The  advertisements  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  the  Contcmporarij  Review  showed  that  this  e.x- 
pectation  was  not  to  be  disappointed.  The  enterprising  editor  of 
the  former  periodical  had  mustered  a  strong  symposium,  to  misuse 
a  word  after  the  ludicrous  fashion  for  which  he  is  himself  mainly 
responsible.  Lord  Dunsany  and  his  auxiliary  returned  to  the 
charge  against  the  championship  of  Colonel  Beaumont.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  delivered  the  opinions  of  a  civilian  ;  Mr.  W. 
Fowler  put  in  a  word  for  his  own  little  scheme — the  Channel 
ferry.  In  the  Contemporanj  Lord  Brabourne  shines  alone  without 
any  danger  of  such  an  occultation  as  that  which  befel  him  in  the 
House  of  Lords  not  long  ago  through  the  influence  malign  of  the 
Marquess  of  Bath.  Lord  Dunsany  and  "  the  other  "  have  nothing 
very  novel  to  say,  though  they  manage  to  repel  Colonel  Beaumont 
without  much  difliculty.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  having  for  once 
cleared  his  mind  of  crotchets,  and  being  in  presence  neither  of 
Jews  nor  of  wicked  Englishmen  who  are  trying  to  make  Canada 
strong  in  defiance  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  Republics,  speaks, 
as  he  spoke  more  commonly  in  days  past  than  now,  with  a 
great  deal  of  literary  force,  and  not  a  little  common  sense.  With 
the  exception  of  the  skirt  or  tail  of  a  crotchet  which  is  seen 
whisking  off"  in  his  remarkable  contention  that  you  cannot 
expect  war  to  cease  because  there  are  still  Established  Churches, 
his  three  pages  contain  nothing  but  a  straightforward  statement  of 
a  very  obvious  argument.  As  long  as  there  is  danger  of  war  and 
its  accompanying  violence,  we  cannot  afford  to  weaken  the  defences 
of  England.  There  is,  and  for  some  time  will  still  be,  danger  of 
war,  and  the  Channel  Tunnel  would,  no  matter  in  what  degree, 
we.iken  the  defences  of  England.  Therefore  we  cannot  afford  the 
Channel  Tunnel.  This  statement  of  the  case  most  opponents  of 
the  project  will  probably  endorse  very  heartily,  and  certainly  uo 
cause  has  yet  been  shown  against  it  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Tunnel. 

Colonel  Beaumont  and  Lord  Brabourne  are,  however,  the  truly 
interesting  people.  Up  to  tha  time  of  their  appearance,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Tunnel  have  (we  really  beg  their  pardon,  but  there 
is  no  other  word  that  will  do)  been  content  to  talk  nonsense.  Sir 
Edward  Watkin,  with  his  pride  in  the  immemorial  pluck  of  Join 
Bull ;  Colonel  Shakespeare,  with  his  single  lield-gun  ;  Sir  John 
Adye,  with  his  Kentish  Volunteers,  talked,  and  must  perfectly  well 
have  known  that  they  talked,  sheer  claptrap.  It  is  really  surprising 
that  no  one  of  them  has  yet  informed  us  that  one  Englishman 
can  beat  three  Frenchmen  at  any  time.  That  venerable  statement 
has  always  seemed  to  be  imminent  whenever  a  gallant  advocate  of 
the  Tunnel  opens  his  courageous  lips.  To  do  Lord  Brabourne 
justice,  this  claptrap  is  not  his  claptrap,  though  we  fear  we  must 
join  him  generally,  if  not  specifically,  with  the  class  to  which  the 
honourable  and  gallant  speakers  just  mentioned  belong.  Their 
claptrap  is  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century.  Lord 
Brabourne's  is  of  the  special  variety  which  dates  from  Mr.  Cobden 
and  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  Channel  Tunnel  will  "soften 
prejudices  and  remove  mutual  misconceptions";  "cosmopolitan 
sympathies  may  exist  by  the  side  of  the  truest  patriotism'' ;  "  the 
progress  of  international  civilization  creates  and  develops  a  com- 
munity of  interest " ;  "  fatuous  resistance  to  progress  "  ;  "  insular 
prejudices,"  et  pntati,  et  2}ntata.  The  difference  is  remarkable; 
and  since  Sir  Edward  Watkin  and  Lord  Brabourne  are  partners 
in  the  same  undertaking,  they  seem  to  have  allotted  the  parts  in  a 
manner  more  striking  than  harmonious.  While  Sir  Ed  ward  martially 
sings  "Come  ifyou  dare,  our  trumpets  sound,"  Lord  Brabourne  sighs 
sentimentally  " Come  under  the  sea,  maiden,  to  me"  (if  the  shade 
of  Moore  will  pardon  a  various  reading).  With  Sir  Edward  the 
catchword  is  "  Odds  pistols  and  daggers.  '  With  Lord  Brabourne 
"  Odds  white  satin  and  orange  blossoms."  And  if  anybody  ventures 
to  suggest  to  Sir  Edward  that  breechloaders  and  modern  drill, 
especially  when  they  are  on  the  side  of  the  biggest  battalions,  are 
apt  to  be  too  much  even  for  the  valour  which  boils  in  such  a  breast 
as  his ;  and  to  Lord  Brabourne  that  increased  facilities  of  com- 
munication have,  at  periods  not  exactly  antediluvian,  been  chiefly 
remarkable  for  assisting  the  speedy  and  complete  overthrow  of  a 
nation,  why  that  anybody  is  a  very  impolite  person.  No  doubt, 
both  of  them  regard  with  the  supremest  scorn  a  very  clever  little 
pamphlet  which  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
under  the  title  of  How  John  Bull  Lost  London,  and  in  which  the 
writer,  while  admitting  no  such  dire  final  consequences  as  the 
author  of  The  Battle  of  Dorking,  and  taking  by  no  means  such  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  situation  as  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  draws  a 
picture  of  what  would  happen  in  case  of  a  sudden  seizure  of  the 
Tunnel.  We  can  imagine  Sir  Edward's  honest  wrath  at  the 
idea  of  the  Kentish  Volunteers  being  even  temporarily  dis- 
comfited by  such  miserable  foes  as  a  few  hundred  thousand  French 
regulars,  and  Lord  Brabourne's  scandalized  contempt  at  the  notion 
of  invaders  seizing  Dover  in  the  guise  of  tourists.  The  Black 
Douglas  might  do  such  things  because  he  was  only  a  benighted  feudal 
baron,  and  Napoleon  might  seize  the  Spanish  fortresses  without 
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•warning,  because  he  was  born  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
treachery  and  violence  of  this  sort  is  nowadtvys  impossible. 

AVe  have  Isept  Colonel  Beaumont  waiting,  partly  because  he  is 
the  only  serious  apologist  the  Tunnel  has  yet  had,  and  partly 
because  his  own  apology  is,  we  regret  to  say,  by  no  means 
strong  enough  to  require  a  very  lengthy  discussion.  The  curious 
miscomprehension  of  the  situation  which  seems  to  pervade  all  these 
Tunnellites  appears  in  his  fery  hrst  words.  "  There  are  no  people 
more  liable  than  ourselves,"  he  says,  "  to  scares."  Now  considering 
that  from  the  first  every  serious  opponent  of  the  Tunnel  h  is  based 
at  least  part  of  his  objection  on  this  very  fact,  and  on  the  certainty 
that  the  evil  would  be  aggravated  by  a  Tunnel,  the  gallant 
Colonel  seems  to  have  made  rather  an  awkward  slip  in 
his  opening;  but  he  is  not  much  happier  in  his  main  argu- 
ment. Undertaking  to  show  th  it  the  Tunnel  "  can  be  de- 
monstrated to  be  of  no  possible  service  to  an  enemy,"  he 
starts  the  demonstration  by  observing  that-  "  Dover  may  lairly  be 
ranked  among  hrst-class  fortresses,"  and  considered  "  quite  safe 
from  any  coup  de  main  from  without."  Oi  c  lurse  the  "  military 
authority  "  demolishes  this  out  of  hand.  In  the  first  place,  in  any 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  usually  employed,  it  is  ludicrous  to  call 
Dover  a  first-class  fortress,  though  it  may  not  be  quite  so  weak  as 
Lord  Dunsany  thinks.  In  the  second,  it  is  not  a  coup  de  main  from 
without  so  much  as  a  surprise  from  within  that  is  feared.  Then 
Colonel  Beaumont  describes  the  various  arrangements  which  might 
be  adopted  for  closing  the  Tunnel.  Bui  here,  again,  he  is  met  by 
the  obvious  answer.  The  most  determined  enemy  of  the  Tunnel 
never  suggested  that  such  arrangements  were  imposjible,  or  that 
they  were  even  anything  but  very  easy.  What  is  said  is,  that 
there  never  can  in  the  nature  of  things  be  a  certainly  tbat  they 
will  be  effectually  used.  But  the  crowning  absurdity  is  reached 
when  Colonel  Beaumont  says  that  a  surprise  party  cannot  come 
through  the  Tunnel  itself,  "  because,  irrespective  of  any  sus- 
picions on  the  part  of  the  booking-clerks,  special-tra.n  ar- 
rangements would  have  to  be  made  to  c  irry  so  large  a  num- 
ber." It  would  be  impossible  to  indicate  tlie  strange  attitude 
of  mind  which  seems  to  have  possessed  the  deienders  of 
this  precious  project  better  thau  these  woras  indicate  it. 
Colonel  Beaumont,  Lord  Brabourne,  Sir  Edward  Watkin, 
Lord  Richard  Grosvenor,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Tunnel- 
lites— no  matter  of  which  faction — seem  unable  to  comprehend 
that  a  game  like  that  of  war,  especially  when  the  stake  is  so 
enormous  and  the  risk  so  small  as  in  the  case  proposed,  is  not 
played  with  that  scrupulous  attention  to  the  point  of  honour 
which  distinguishes  a  University  cricket  match.  France,  or 
Germany,  or  whatever  the  invading  Power  may  be,  has  the  chance 
of  rendering  England  next  to  powerless  at  the  cost,  in  case  of 
failure,  of,  at  the  outside,  a  lew  thousand  men  killed  or  made 
prisoners.  It  is  not  likely,  we  are  told  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
attempt  would  be  made  through  the  Tunnel  at  all.  ljut,  if  it  were 
so  made,  why  then,  it  seems,  the  suspicions  of  the  booking-clerks 
would  be  aroused.  The  gentlemen  invaders  would,  of  course, 
come  singly  to  the  ticket-window;  ask  fur  an  invasion  ticket; 
inquire  whether  the  Railway  Accident  Assurance  Company  recog- 
nizes war  risks  ;  have  a  little  cheerful  conversation  with  the  clerk 
as  to  the  probability  of  the  Company  itself  relunding  h.ilf  the 
i-eturn  fare  in  case  they  should  be  killed  or  taken  ;  aud  then,  after 
a  preliminary  visit  to  the  refreshment  room,  and  an  announce- 
saent  of  their  intentions  to  the  barmaids,  stroll  pleasantly  along 
the  platform,  remind  the  superintendent  to  have  plenty  of 
carriages  ready  for  the  next  regiment,  and  finally  start  with  a 
jovial  invitation  to  the  South-Eastern  Company's  ageat  to  come 
and  breakfast  at  the  Castle  next  morning.  \Ve  do  not  wish  to 
say  anything  rude  ;  but,  as  Colonel  Beaumont  tells  us  that  he  has 
been  engaged  for  three  years  on  the  constructio  i  of  the  Dover 
lortifications,  we  can  only  hope  very  fervently  that  he  has  not 
in  that  task  proceeded  on  the  same  theory  of  the  conduct, 
manners,  and  procedure  of  invaders  as  that  which  he  now  unfolds. 

To  speak  frankly,  the  case  was  pretty  clear  before.  But  these 
attempts  of  official  advocates  of  the  Tunnel  to  disprove  the 
charges  against  it  have  simply  resulted  in  the  stren;;thening  of 
those  charges  indefinitely.  If  this  is  all  that  can  be  said — and  in 
a  project  where  much  influence  and  much  money  are  concerned 
the  strongest  advocacy  obtainable  is  likely  to  be  engaged — the 
ease  for  the  Tunnel  is  not  so  much  weak  as  non-existent.  Fresh 
arguments  are  almost  daily  produced  against  it,  as  in  the  excellent 
letter  of  General  Douglas  on  Thursday,  and  the  e.^cpression  by 
another  writer  of  an  opinion,  already  put  forward  in  these 
columns,  that  the  displacement  of  trade  by  the  Tunnel  would  be 
likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  Tunnellites,  on  the 
other  hand,  whether  of  this  faction  or  that,  can  say  nothing  but 
that  their  opponents  are  panic-mongers,  that  the"  courtesy  of 
nations  and  the  suspicion  of  booking-clerks  would  prevent  surprise, 
and  that  many  infallible  means  can  be  devised  to  guard  against 
anything  but  a  surprise.  There  can  be  nothing  left  for  a  nation  in  its 
senses  except  to  say,  "  A  plague  o'  both  your  houses,"  and  forbid 
the  project. 


THE  LAST  ENCYCLICAL. 

THE  Encyclical  Letter  Etsi  Nos  just  addressed  by  the  Pope 
to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Italy,  the  full  text  of  ( 
which  has  now  been  published  in  the  Tablet,  is  for  many 
reasons  a  noticeable  document.    Like  other  utterances  from  the 
same  quarter  it  requires  to  be  read  between  the  lines,  and  is  1 


perhaps  more  remarkable  for  what  it  omits  and  implies  than  for 
what  it  actually  contains  ;  but  it  entirely  bears  out  on  the  whole 
the  consistent  impression  created  from  the  first  by  the  public 
acts  and  words  of  Leo  XIIL  as  to  the  spirit  and  aims  of  his 
policy.  The  Tablet,  with  characteristic  caution,  declines  "  to 
assume,"  as  some  of  the  Italian  Liberal  papers  have  done,  "  that 
these  instructions  of  Ills  Holiness  have  any  direct  reference  to  the 
action  of  Catholics  in  the  approaching  political  elections,"  while 
it  admits— the  italics  are  in  either  case  our  own — "  that  His 
Holiness  implies  that  Italian  Catholics  have  not  hitherto  done 
quite  as  viuch  as  they  might  have  done,  and  points  out  several 
ways  in  which  their  activity  might  be  usefully  employed."  The 
implication  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  obvious,  and  the  reference  to 
the  elections,  though  it  may  be  indirect,  is  hardly  less  so.  It  was 
not  surprising  therefore  to  be  informed  the  other  day  by  the 
Roman  Correspondent  of  one  of  the  daily  papers  that  "  only 
the  extreme  Radicals  and  the  Clericals  are  active  in  registering," 
or  to  tind  him  adding  that,  what  with  the  constituency  more 
than  tripled,  the  sci-utin  de  liste,  the  Catholics  probably  voting  for 
the  Urst  time,  the  leap  is  absolutely  in  the  dark."  It  appears  indeed 
that  the  probability  of  Catholics  taking  part  in  the  forthcoming 
elections  is  being  eagerly  discussed  by  the  Italian  press  generally, 
while — in  consequence  apparently  of  this  last  Encyclical — Duke 
Salviati,  President  of  the  General  Committee  of  Catholic  Con- 
gresses, has  issued  circulars  to  the  various  Diocesan  Committees 
desiring  them  to  urge  all  the  faithful  who  are  enfranchised  by  the 
new  law  to  register,  and  thus  be  prepared  for  the  withdrawal  at 
any  moment  of  the  Papal  prohibition  against  voting.  In  Rome 
itself  the  number  of  new  voters  is  estimated  at  over  10,000, 
including  the  Catholic  contingent,  who  at  once  registered  en  bloc. 
Meanwhile  the  Rasseyna  publishes  a  letter  from  some  prelate, 
unnamed — possibly  Count  Enrico  Campello,  ex-canon  of  St.  Peter's 
— stigmatizing  the  folly  of  the  Pope  in  giving  his  followers  the 
restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power  as  their  watchword  at  the 
elections ;  which  is  precisely  what  he  has  not  done,  as  will  pre- 
sently appear.  The  Encyclical  is  however  by  no  means  chiefly 
occupied  with  references,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  elections,  though 
its  tone  and  drift  are  so  little  in  harmony  with  the  ne  eletti  ne 
eletlori  principle  obstinately  maintained  to  the  last  by  Pius  IX. 
as  to  suggest  at  least  an  impending  change  of  front  in  this  matter. 
We  have  before  taken  occasion  to  observe  that  Leo  XHI.  has  the 
instincts  of  a  statesman  and  a  man  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  a 
priest,  and  if  his  view  of  the  religious  evils  with  which  Italy  and 
modern  society  at  large  is  afflicted  does  not  materially  dilf'er  from 
that  of  his  predecessor,  he  has  much  more  practical  notions  as  to 
the  most  elfectual  manner  of  coping  with  them.  The  "  prisoner 
of  the  Vatican "  he  may  choose  to  remain — and  since  the 
outrage  of  last  July  and  the  blundering  of  the  Government 
over  it  there  is  plausible  excuse  for  doing  so ;  but  he  is  by  no 
means  content  to  sit  with  folded  hands  gnashing  his  teeth,  like 
Giant  Pope  in  the  Pilyrims  Progresa,  in  impotent  rage  at  the 
unruliness  of  the  world  which  has  forsaken  him.  On  the  contrary 
he  has  very  dehnite  schemes  for  regaining  his  influence  over  such 
portions  of  it  as  may  be  willing  to  listen  to  his  voice,  and  is  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  methods  of  influence  proper  to  the  fourteenth 
century  are  not  equally  applicable  to  the  nineteenth.  "  Modern 
civilization,"  which  Pius  IX.  was  never  weary  of  execrating,  may 
of  course  be  understood  in  more  senses  than  one,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  sense  in  which  his  successor  is  quite  prepared  to  avail  him- 
self of  its  resources,  and  is  resolved  that  all  those  under  his  control 
shall  do  the  same.  His  success  must  depend  mainly  on  their  capa- 
city and  readiness  to  give  effect  to  the  programme  he  has  marked 
out  for  them. 

The  hist  part  of  the  Encyclical  is  devoted  to  exposing  the  mis- 
deeds of  "a  periiicious  sect" — presumably  Atheist  or  Agnostic 
— which  has  established  itself  some  time  back  in  Italy,  and 
after  declaring  war  against  Christ,  is  endeavouring  to  rob  the 
people  of  their  Christian  institutions,"  while  its  programme 
is  equally  fatal  to  religion  and  morality.  It  is  noted  among 
other  points  that  "  Rome,  the  most  august  of  Christian  cities," 
is  laid  open  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  defiled  by 
heretical  temples  and  schools  and  other  profane  novelties ;  but 
there  is  no  direct  mention  of  the  temporal  power,  aud  this 
part  of  the  address  closes  with  the  coutident  assurance  that 
while  the  sect  in  question  certainly  ivims  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Church  and  its  He<id,  and  of  all  religion,  "the  Church  without 
doubt  will  in  the  end  be  triumphant,  and  will  baffle  the  impious 
conspiracies  of  men."  We  are  then  reminded,  in  some  detail,  how 
mucli  the  Holy  See  has  done  for  Italy  in  the  past,  and  what  great 
advantages  its  beneheent  influence  may  confer  on  the  country  in 
the  future,  if  these  "  enemies  of  Christian  wisdom,  who  are 
leading  society  to  its  ruin,"  alike  in  the  scientific,  the  moral,  aud 
the  social  sphere,  will  allow  it  fair  play.  It  is  only  through  the 
special  protection  of  Divine  Providence  that  Italy  has  hitherto 
been  spared  "  a  reign  of  terror,"  and  there  is  great  reason  to  strive 
and  pray  that  so  terrible  a  misfortune  may  be  still  averted.  And 
then  follows  a  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See,  borrowed 
apparently  from  some  previous  manifesto,  and  expressed  in 
studiously  temperate  language:— "Say  that  the  State  in  Italy  can 
never  prosper  nor  become  stable  and  tranquil,  unless  provision  be 
made  for  the  digiiity  of  the  Roman  See  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Supreme  Pontitl,  as  every  consideration  of  right  requires."  After 
this  his  Holiness  proceeds  to  his  practical  admonitions,  which  do 
certainly  convey  a  very  significant  intimation  that  "  Italian 
Catholics  " — priests  and  people  alike — "  have  not  hitherto  done 
quite  as  much  as  they  might  Live  done,"  and,  we  may  add. 
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that  they  have  done  some  things  which  they  might  advantageously 
have  left  undone.  The  full  I'orce  and  import  of  this  part  of  the 
Encyclical  cannot  be  adequately  appreciated  except  by  those  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  religious  condition  of  Italy,  and  especially 
of  the  Italian  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolutionary  movement.  A  good  deal  of  light  was  thrown 
on  these  points  in  some  interesting  papers,  commonly  attributed  to 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  which  appeared  about  twenty  years 
ago  in  the  Udiiihtayh  ii'et^/eic,  partly  in  connexion  with  the"  con- 
troversy provoked  by  the  publication  and  subsequent  censure  of 
llosmini's  Cinque  Piaghe,  Pius  IX.  himself,  in  the  earlier  years 
of  his  reign,  was  reported  to  have  spoken  ia  terms  more  pungent 
than  polite  of  the  general  character  of  the  parochial  clergy  of 
Italy,  and  to  have  even  contemplated  a  sweeping  reform  of  the 
monastic  institutions  which  had  lapsed  into  a  deplorable  state  of 
apathy  and  corruption.  It  was  also  well  known  that,  under  cover 
of  an  enforced  orthodoxy  of  profes.sion,  there  lurked  a  widespread 
inditl'erentism  among  the  people,  ranging  from  mere  angry  discon- 
tent or  doubt  to  all  but  open  scepticism,  which  the  authorities  in 
Church  and  State  had  no  thought  of  meeting  by  any  more  per- 
suasive arguments  than  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  could  supply. 
All  this  Pius  IX.,  while  still  Bishop  of  Imola,  was  well  aware  of, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate  he  showed  a  real  though 
somewhat  otiose  desire  to  provide  a  fitting  remedy.  But  the 
Eevolution  of  1848  put  au  end  to  all  such  schemes,  and  thence- 
lorth  a  timid  anxiety  quieta  non  movere  became  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  his  administration.  Leo  XIII.,  like  his  predecessor,  but 
for  a  longer  period,  tilled  an  episcopal  see  in  Italy  before  ascending 
the  Papal  throne,  and  he  had  ample  opportunities  as  Archbishop 
of  Perugia  for  et-timatiug  the  average  religious  condition  of  the 
population  and  of  their  pastors,  and  observing  that  the  latter  at  all 
events  had  "  not  done  quite  as  much  as  thej''  might  have  done  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It  is  to  the  correction  of  these  grave  deh- 
ciencies  that  the  later  portion  of  the  Encyclical  is  addressed. 

It  begins  by  impressing  on  the  bishops  that  "  up  to  the  present 
time,  whether  through  unfamiliarity  with  the  new  state  of  things, 
or  through  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  extent  of  the 
danger,  the  courage  of  many,  from  whom  much  might  have  been 
expected,  does  not  seem  to  have  displayed  itself  with  all  the 
activity  and  vigour  required  for  the  deleuce  of  so  great  a  cause  " ; 
and  they  are  bidden  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  experience  and  re- 
member that  '•nothing  could  be  more  fatal  than  to  endure  in 
cowardly  inertness  the  untiring  malice  of  the  wicked,  and 
leave  the  tield  open  to  them  to  persecute  the  Church  to  the 
full  measure  of  their  hatred.''  It  is  therefore  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  teach  the  people  the  true  value  of  their  reli- 
gion, to  rouse  the  indolent  and  kindle  the  lukewarm,  and 
train  them,  both  by  word  and  example,  to  fulfil  with  con- 
stancy and  courage  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  For 
this  end  it  is  highly  de.sirablo  to  form  associations  of  young 
men,  of  workmen,  and  others,  in  order  to  stimulate  Christian  zeai 
and  energy,  to  relieve  poverty,  instruct  the  children  of  the  poor, 
maintain  the  observance  of  festivals  and  the  like,  as  also  "  to  take 
every  possible  means  within  the  limits  of  the  law  "  for  securing  to 
the  Holy  See  a  real  independence.  Another  instrument  of  great 
importance,  of  which  the  enemies  of  the  Church  have  been  too 
long  allowed  to  enjoy  a  monopoly,  is  the  press.  "  Writings  must 
be  opposed  by  writings,  so  that  the  same  art  which  can  efi'ect 
most  for  the  destruction  of  mankind  may  be  applied  to  their 
benefit  and  salvation,  and  remedies  be  derived  from  the  source 
whence  poisons  have  flowed.''  And  for  this  purpose  the  estab- 
lishment in  every  province  at  least  of  periodical  and  especially 
daily  organs  is  suggested,  which  must  be  conducted  "  with  gravity 
and  moderation  of  tone,  without  bitterness  and  with  respect 
for  individuals,  and  in  clear  and  simple  language  which  the 
multitude  can  easily  understand."  But  above  all  things  the 
bishops  are  urged — and  the  exhortation  evidently  implies  some- 
thing of  a  tacit  reproof — to  take  all  care  for  "  the  due  appointment 
of  fitting  ministers  of  God.''  This  is  their  paramount  obliga- 
tion, and,  ■while  "grave  reasons  common  to  all  times  demand  in 
priests  many  and  great  graces,  this  time  in  which  we  live  requires 
that  they  should  be  even  more  and  greater."  There  is  need 
for  sound  learning,  "embracing  not  only  sacred,  but  philosophical, 
physical,  and  historical  studies,"  and  there  is  yet  more  urgent 
need  of  a  high  standard  of  moral  excellence  ;  and  for  securing 
these  results  a  long  course  of  diligent  preparation  is  necessary. 
The  Pope  here  relers  to  his  former  Encyclical  ^Kterni  Patris  on 
the  study  of  St.  Thomas — noticed  at  the  time  in  our  columns — for 
the  purpose  of  observing  that  besides  these  graver  studies  the 
young  clerics  should  be  instructed  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge  which  cannot  htly  be  ignored  in  the  present  day,  such 
as  natural  science,  and  whatever  serves  to  illustrate  the  authority 
and  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture.  And,  as  so  many  old  en- 
dowments have  been  swept  away  of  late  years,  the  people  should 
be  exhorted  to  contribute  according  to  their  means,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  their  pious  ancestors,  and  of  other  Catholic  nations  of 
our  own  day,  to  the  support  of  institutions  for  carrying  on  this 
necessary  work ;  and,  indeed,  the  Pope  feels  confident  that  they 
will  readily  respond  to  the  call.  Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
contents  of  this  last  Encjxlical,  which  manifestly  points,  we  do 
not  say  to  au  acceptance  of  the  status  quo,  but  to  a  frank  recog- 
nition of  the  altered  conditions  of  modern  life,  in  Italy  as  else- 
where, and  an  honest  desire  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  "there- 
sources  of  civilization  "  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  In  this 
general  programme,  the  electoral  question  of  the  moment  holds  a 
subordinate  place,  but  readers  of  tue  Encyclical  could  hardly  fail 


to  understand,  as  in  f\ict  they  evidently  have  understood,  it  to 
foreshadow,  if  not  actually  to  convey,  a  withdrawal  of  the  self- 
denying  ordinance  by  which  Pius  IX.  deliberately  placed  the 
voting  urns  at  the  permanent  and  exclusive  disposal  of  Ms 
assailants. 


MAUCII  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

WE  know  not  whether  March  may  go  out  like  a  lamb,  but 
assuredly  it  has  not  come  in  like  a  lion.  Instead  of 
blustering  winds  and  bitter  morning  frosts,  everything  in  its 
opening  days  was  soft  and  springlike.  The  gardens  were  almost  gay 
with  spring  flowers  ;  the  shrubberies  and  copses  were  budding  and 
shooting  ;  the  clustering  tufts  of  the  yellow  primroses  were  flower- 
ing thickly  under  the  hedgeroots  ;  and  the  birds,  in  a  not  unnatural 
delusion,  were  singing  as  if  they  were  already  in  the  middle  ol 
the  spring.  Of  course  the  signs  of  the  weather  may  prove 
fallacious ;  but  it  is  pleasanter  to  hope  that  the  genial  winter  may 
be  followed  by  a  summer  tripping  up  the  heels  of  spring ;  and 
we  have  prognostications  that  the  hay  crops  may  be  mown  inMay^ 
and  that  we  may  be  in  the  height  of  the  harvest  in  "  the  month 
of  roses."  But  a  mild  March  is  a  phenomenon  in  England,  and 
we  can  hardly  hope  to  escape  the  edge  of  the  easterly  winds ;  and 
the  spells  of  inclemency  that  may  probably  be  in  store  for  us,  by 
nipping  the  advanced  promise  of  the  vegetation,  may  blight  our 
hopes  as  well  and  turn  premature  joy  to  lamentation.  But  in  any 
ease,  and  in  spite  of  those  detestable  winds,  we  maintain  that 
March,  on  the  whole,  is  a  pleasant  mcuth.  We  fully  admit  its 
ordinary  drawbacks ;  but  then  they  are  more  than  compensated 
by  its  pleasures.  As  lor  the  wretchedness  of  the  east  wind,  to 
which  we  are  compelled  to  revert — when  the  lion  is  showing  his 
teeth  and  snarling,  that  is  not  to  be  extenuated.  It  bites  and 
chills  without  bracing.  As  the  old  proverb  has  it — and  those 
old  Vt'eather-proverbs  are  mostly  true — it  is  good  neither  for  man 
nor  beast.  With  the  elderly,  in  spite  of  any  quantity  of 
warm  wraps,  it  wakens  up  the  twinges  of  chronic  rheumatism ; 
it  is  sure  to  set  the  face-nerves  throbbing  if  neuralgia  is  flying* 
about  the  system  ;  it  searches  out  the  weak  poiuts  in  faihng  teeth ; 
it  touches  up  the  valetudinarian's  liver  disagreeably ;  and  for  days 
after  it  has  taken  its  departure  it  leaves  behind  it  a  legacy  of  coughs 
and  colds.  Even  the  sturdy  ploughman,  who  usually  brightens  up 
with  a  frost,  blows  on  his  numbed  lingers  with  a  sulky  vicious- 
ness ;  and  the  rosy  cheeks  of  the  milkmaid  are  faded  rather  than 
freshened.  There  is  no  denying,  in  fact,  that  winds  from  the  east 
are  as  troublesome  to  the  tiesh  as  they  are  trying  to  the  temper. 
But  let  the  breezes  shift  round  but  a  few  points  towards  the 
north,  and  the  feelings  change  with  the  revolution  of  the  weather- 
cock. The  body  is  braced ;  the  spirits  become  buoyant ;  and 
there  is  a  marvellous  improvement  in  the  appetite,  unimpaired  by 
any  torpidity  of  the  liver.  We  know  nothing  more  exhilarating 
than  a  bright  March  day  in  the  country,  when  a  brisk  northerly 
breeze  is  blowing.  Nature  has  been  shaking  herself  out  of  her 
gloomy  winter  garments,  and  has  been  making  those  unobtrusive 
alterations  in  her  toilet  which  are  unmistakably  suggestive  of 
spring.  The  buds  have  been  visibl}^  thickening  on  the  trees,  as  yoa 
see  when  you  take  a  survey  of  the  sky  through  the  branches.  The 
earlier  plants  are  putting  forth  their  leaves  m  the  hedges,  and  the 
wild  herbage  is  expanding  on  the  sides  of  the  ditches.  A  faint 
flush  of  yellowish  green  has  been  spreading  over  the  wintry 
brown  of  the  pastures.  But  it  is  ou  the  ploughland  that  the 
special  signs  of  March  are  most  conspicuous,  with  the  pleasant 
earthy  odours  of  the  newly-turned  soil  and  the  cawing  flights 
of  keen-eyed  rooks  following  in  the  trail  of  the  plough  or  the 
harrow.  The  earth  is  being  roughly  awakened  from  its  winter 
rest,  and  turned  up  to  meet  the  caresses  of  the  spring  air  and  the 
sunshine ;  and  it  is  so  much  the  worse  for  the  grubs  and  the 
worms.  W^e  know  no  prettier  picture,  whether  sharply  defined  ia 
a  clear  atmosphere  or  seen  dimly  through  the  haze  of  misty 
exhalations,  than  the  long  teams  of  sleek  and  well-groomed  horses^ 
moving  with  heavy  business-like  tread  to  the  blithe  music  of  the 
bells  on  the  harness  ;  while  the  bleating  of  the  flocks  from  some 
neighbouring  sheep-pen  reminds  us  that  the  lambing-time  has  fairly 
begun. 

Indeed  March  in  our  mind  always  associates  itself  with  lambs 
and  rookeries  and  yellow  daffodils.  Yet,  whoever  may  enjoy 
the  month,  it  can  hardly  bring  much  pleasure  to  the  shepherd.  He 
is  overweighted  with  incessant  anxieties ;  has  Care  for  his  com- 
panion whether  sleeping  or  waking  ;  and  when  he  throws  himself 
down  to  snatch  some  broken  rest,  must  be  ready  to  rouse  himself 
at  any  moment  from  dreams  of  untimely  additions  to  his  responsi- 
bilities. It  is  true  that  all  has  been  done  that  experience  can 
suggest  to  render  matters  easy  for  the  expectant  or  nursing  mothers 
of  the  flock,  and  for  the  new-born  lambs  that  axi  exposed  to  the 
many  ailments  of  infancj'.  The  sheep  farm  may  probably  he  on  the 
bleak  uplands ;  but  the  lambing-l'olds  are  in  the  most  protected 
situation  that  can  be  found.  They  are  in  a  quiet  nook  among  the 
copses  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley ;  and  the  hurdles,  thickly  wadded 
and  interwoven  with  straw,  are  backed  up  on  the  exposed  quarters 
by  a  wall  or  a  matted  hedge-row.  Should  the  weather  prove 
tolerably  favourable,  all  ought  to  go  well.  But  bitter  gales,  with, 
driving  sleet  or  hail,  maj'  search  out  the  most  sheltered  corners  ; 
drenching  rains  may  soak  through  the  roughly  thatched  roof  of  straw 
or  broom ;  or  the  snow  may  come  heavily  down  with  a  falling 
thermometer,  heaping  itself  in  each  angle  in  snowdrifts  that  must 
be  dug  through  or  cleared  away.    Then  the  mothers  have  as  hard 
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a  time  of  it  as  their  shepherd ;  while  as  for  the  lambs,  they  are 
landed  in  a  world  of  sorrows.  The  feeblest  of  them,  crumpled  up 
and  shiverino:,  refuse  to  feed ;  and  the  shepherd  has  to  turn  drj'- 
Durse  to  others,  and  carry  them  to  the  fire  iu  his  temporary 
shealing.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  he  may  find  mure  than 
sufficient  occupation  for  himself  and  any  numlaer  of  handy  ap- 
prentices. For  of  course,  in  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  some 
of  the  mothers  will  perish  in  lamb-birth ;  and  the  helpless  orphans 
must  have  permanent  attention,  when  some  bereaved  ewe  is  not 
persuaded  to  adopt  them.  Should  you  come  upon  the  shepherd  at 
such  a  time,  you  will  see  a  careworn  man  whose  preoccupied 
manner  is  opposed  to  all  your  classical  memories  of  pipes  and 
leisurely  love-making-  and  the  felicity  of  the  pastoral  life.  Yet, 
if  you  chanced  to  revisit  him  in  more  genial  weather,  a  week  or 
two  later,  you  might  find  him  the  very  soul  of  cheerfulness. 
Thanks  to  the  indefatigable  energy  and  the  practical  knowledge 
which  his  master  will  substantially  recognize,  the  anxious  days 
have  been  tided  over  far  better  than  he  had  expected.  The  few 
«wes  that  were  lost  perished  through  no  fault  of  his  ;  and  the  score 
of  the  surviving  lambs  is  more  than  satisfactory.  And  as  you 
lieard  the  bleating  of  the  flock  when  many  a  field  away,  now  you 
may  admire  the  graceful  play  of  the  lambkins,  who  are  perpetually 
indulging  in  gambols,  and  giving  each  other  backs  at  leapfrog, 
when  they  are  not  dragging  at  their  mother's  teats.  If  they 
do  not  grow  up  sleek  and  vigorous,  it  will  certainly  not  be 
owing  to  neglect  of  their  opportunities,  though  their  juvenile  spirits 
might  scarcely  be  so  buoyant  could  they  look  forward  to  the  im- 
pending croppiog  of  their  tails. 

From  the  bleating  of  the  sheepfolds  it  is  a  natural  and  pleasant 
cliange  to  the  cawing  of  the  neighbouring  rookery.  We  know 
nothing  more  lively  than  a  clamorous  colony  of  rooks,  when  they 
are  busied  over  the  reconstruction  of  their  nests  for  the  season. 
The  situation  of  any  rookery  can  hardly  fail  to  be  romantic,  for 
the  birds  have  settled  in  some  groups  of  venerable  trees,  and  there 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  quaint  old  man.sion  in  their  vicinity.  For 
choice  they  appear  to  prefer  the  elms,  although,  failing  elms,  they 
will  fall  back  upon  oaks,  ashes,  or  beeches.  And  the  elm,  if  it 
Las  a  sombre  association  with  coffins,  is  the  most  picturesque  of 
forest  timber  among  the  woodlands.  And  under  the  elms,  where 
the  grass  has  been  Idlled  down  by  the  dripping  from  the  boughs, 
and  bestrewed  with  twigs  that  have  fallen  from  the  nests,  there 
spring  up  great  beds  of  the  dalibdils  we  have  referred  to,  richly 
manured  by  the  rooks  of  innumerable  generations.  The  flaming 
patches  of  orange  contrast  brilliantly  with  the  neutral  tints  of  the 
leafless  trees  and  of  the  brown  sward.  Barring  the  brightness  of 
the  dafl'odil  beds,  the  scene  may  be  somewhat  sombre ;  but  no  one 
can  say  that  it  is  otherwise  than  animated.  If  it  is  a  crowded  settle- 
ment, the  cawing  overhead  is  almost  deafening,  and  nobody  who 
has  not  been  used  to  it  irom  childhood  could  sleep  through  it  for 
any  length  of  time  after  sunrise  in  any  chamber  of  the  ad- 
jacent mansion.  Though  we  may  remark,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  should  you  have  been  nursed  in  the  shadow  of  the  rook- 
wood,  there  is  nothing  like  that  noisy  chorus  for  a  soothing 
murning  lullaby.  And,  if  the  noise  is  deafening,  the  movement  is 
never-ending.  Nor  is  there  much  unmeaning  swooping  or  hover- 
ing, though  the  birds  will  flutter  when  they  intend  to  perch.  The 
intricate  flight  is  thoroughly  business-like,  and  each  twist  and 
turn  has  its  definite  object,  jsor  is  there  as  much  confusion  in 
the  crowd  as  you  might  suppose,  seeing  that  each  couple  knows 
the  way  to  its  particular  nest,  and  that  each  nest  is  being  built 
•with  easy  facilities  of  access.  Except  with  the  newly-mated  birds 
of  last  year,  it  is  seldom  a  case  of  construction ;  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  repairing  and  redecorating,  or  of  making  certain  im- 
provements and  additions.  Be  that  as  it  may,  where  each  bird 
is  his  own  architect,  and  where  instinct  supplies  the  necessary 
inspiration,  there  is  no  kind  of  hesitation.  There  they  are, 
fetching  and  carrying ;  coming  home  from  the  lawn  hard  by,  or 
from  the  more  distant  fallows,  laden  with  turf,  twigs,  or  the 
materials  for  plaster.  And  when  they  have  gathered  material 
enough  for  the  moment,  they  go  to  work  ou  their  dwelling  like 
.skilled  mechanics,  though  indulging  in  an  amount  of  noise  all  the 
time  that  could  never  be  tolerated  among  human  artisans.  When 
we  have  had  enough  of  this  lively  spectacle  of  clamorous  in- 
dustry, we  may  change  the  scene,  and  take  a  stroll  in  the  quiet 
shrubberies.  The  thrushes,  as  a  rule,  are  not  much  behind 
the  rooks  in  their  mating  and  nest-building;  but  they  always 
seem  to  take  their  family  matters  more  easily.  The  cocks 
are  at  least  equally  fond  of  hearing  their  own  melodious 
voices,  which  is  very  natural;  but  they  take  their  pleasure 
cheerily,  and  keep  it  apart  from  their  business.  If  it  be  drawing 
towards  sunset,  and  should  the  weather  be  mild,  and  more 
■esiiecially  after  a  warm  shower,  you  may  hear  them  singing  from 
every  tree-top_  and  thicket.  Yet  probably  the  nest  is  far 
advanced  or  finished  in  some  bush  beneath  ;  and  in  another  week 
or  so  the  mother  will  have  settled  to  the  hatching  of  her  speckled 
•eggs.  As  for  the  blackbird,  who  is  in  his  way  almost  a  more 
engaging,  as  he  is  a  more  mellow,  songster  than  his  congener,  he  is 
at  least  as  musical  in  his  tastes,  and  he  has  more  leisure.  With  a 
reasonable  apprehension  of  the  late  March  frosts,  which  so  often  take 
the  more  impetuous  thrush  unawares,  freezing  the  nestlings  under  the 
very  feathersof  the  mother,  he  will  not  bethink  himself  of  nesting  for 
another  fortnight  or  more  ;  and,  till  the  last  gleams  of  light  that 
fall  through  the  tree-tops  in  the  dusk  fade  out  iu  the  thickening 
darkness,  you  may  still  listen  to  the  harmonious  concerts  of  the 
shiubberies,  all  the  more  delightful  after  the  dead  silence  of  the 
winter,  which  was  only  broken  by  the  song  of  the  robin.  The 


days  will  be  brighter  in  April,  the  fields  will  be  greener  in  May,  and 
the  woods  in  June  will  be  rich  iu  foliage;  but  it  is  in  the  more 
springlike  intervals  of  a  blustering  March  that  we  enjoy,  and 
enjoy  the  more  for  our  sense  of  its  precariousuess,  the  exhilarating 
foretaste  of  those  more  genial  seasons. 


A  NATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

HAT  is  described  as  "  a  highly  influential  and  representa- 
tive meeting  "  was  convened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  some 
few  days  ago,  to  consider  the  proposal  to  establish  a  National 
College  of  Music  as  a  national  institution,  and  the  names  of 
some  fifty  persons,  greatly  distinguished  in  various  ways,  who  were 
present,  have  been  given.  Only  some  half-dozen  of  the  persons 
whose  names  were  published  are  iu  any  way  practical  musicians, 
two  of  them  being  foreigners,  and  that  this  should  have  been  so 
is  perhaps  unlucky,  although  of  course  there  may  have  been  many 
more  actually  present.  The  scope  and  aim  of  the  propo.«al  was 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  opening  speech.  He  had 
called  together,  the  Prince  said,  "  the  representatives  of  the  coun- 
ties and  towns  in  England,  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and 
other  religious  and  educational  bodies,  distinguished  colonists  now 
resident  in  England,  and  the  representatives  of  foreign  Powers,  to 
aid  iu  the  promotion  of  a  national  object  by  obtaining  contribu- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  a  Royal  College  of  Music."  The 
Prince  went  on  to  refer  to  what  had  been  already  said  on  the 
subject  by  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Prince  Christian.  "  Music,  as  they  showed,  is  far  more  expensive 
than  other  arts,  and  the  natural  capacity  for  instruction  in  music 
is  more  rare  than  in  almost  any  other  art."  This  is  perhaps  a  some- 
what sweeping  statement,  but  that  has  comparatively  little  to  do 
with  the  matter  in  hand.  What  it  seemed  desirable  to  show  was 
that  the  proposed  College  would  do  what  was  not  done  by  the 
Hoyal  Academy  of  Music  and  the  other  existing  schools  of  music,  to 
which  the  Prince  of  W'ales  made  a  graceful  reference.  The  thing 
that  it  is  contended  they  do  not  do  and  the  thing  that  ought  to  be 
done  is  to  provide  free  education  in  music,  coupled  in  some  in- 
stances with  free  maintenance  of  the  pupil ;  "  to  provide  means  by 
which  those  to  whom  nature  has  been  bountiful  in  giving  good  ears 
and  good  voices,  but  niggardly  in  giving  worldly  wealth,  may  be 
sought  out  in  their  obscurity  and  brought  up  to  distinction  by  a  pro- 
per course  of  instruction."  Here  a  certain  difficulty  of  detail,  which 
is  by  no  means  unimportant,  and  for  which, for  all  we  know,  ample 
provision  may  have  been  made,  presents  itself.  This  function  of 
seeking  out  obscure  persons  of  great  musical  gifts  and  teaching 
them  to  rise  to  distinction  is  one  which,  in  the  best  days  of  the 
opera,  used  constantly  to  be  exercised  by  certain  musicians  who 
had  a  special  faculty  for  discovering  latent  musical  gifts,  and 
one  chief  object  of  whose  travels  was  to  be  on  the  look  out  for 
promising  subjects.  We  are  told  that  this  will  be  done  by  "  a 
system  of  examination  " ;  but  it  is  not  everybody  who  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  music  who  can  detect  the  fine  qualities  which  are 
obscured  by  want  of  training,  any  more  than  it  is  every  connoisseur 
in  painting  who  can  decide'  from  a  few  rough  sketches  whether 
their  designer  has  or  has  not  in  him  the  making  of  a  fine  draughts- 
man or  painter.  If  the  scheme  of  the  National  College  is  carried 
out  in  its  entirety,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discover  the  discoverers 
of  obscured  genius  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  art  of  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  discovery  to  which  they  will  have  to  apply  them- 
selves has  been  of  late  years  somewhat  in  abeyance. 

This,  however,  as  we  have  said,  may  turn  out  to  be  a  detail  the 
arrangement  of  which  has  been  fully  considered.  AVhat  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  of  the  College,  as  a  whole,  is  a  place  modelled 
in  one  way  upon  the  examples  of  Eton  and  W^inchester.  That 
is,  as  at  Eton  there  are  collegers  and  oppidans,  so  at  the  National 
College  of  Music  there  will  be  pupils  who  pay  for  their  tuition, 
and  other  pupils  the  expense  of  whose  tuition  will  be  partly 
borne  by  the  subscriptions  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  come  in  in 
suflicieut  lorce  to  make  this  admirable  if  ambitious  idea  prac- 
ticable. "I  lay  great  stress,'"  the  Prince  of  Wales  said,  "  on  this 
combination  of  the  two  systems  of  education — that  by  endowment 
and  that  by  payment.  Financially  it  enables  us  to  have  salaried 
teachers  of  the  greatest  eminence,  who  will  give  so  much  of  their 
time  as  they  devote  to  teaching  exclusively  to  the  instruction  of 
pupils  at  the  College."  If  this  is  to  be  so,  the  resources  of  the  College 
wiil  have  to  be  enormous  indeed,  as  can  be  seen  at  once  by  any 
one  who  knows  the  sums  which  "teachers  of  the  greatest 
eminence  "  in  London  are  iu  the  habit  of  charging  for  their  lessons, 
and  the  amount  they  would  consequently  have  to  give  up  iu  order 
to  devote  their  time  exclusively  to  the  College.  This,  again,  may 
be  a  detail  which  has  been  lully  considered  ;  or  it  may  possibly 
be  hoped  that  obscure  teachers  of  genius  as  well  as  obscure  singers, 
plajers,  or  composers  of  genius,  may  be  discovered  as  soon  as  the 
College  is  built.  We  may  here  pause  to  revert  for  a  moment  to 
one  of  the  great  diflerences  which  are  to  exist  between  the  College 
and  the  lioyal  Academy  of  Music.  The  Eoyal  Academy  does 
not,  it  is  true,  receive  any  pupils  gratuitously — which  it  seems  to 
be  the  intention  of  the  College  to  do — but  it  has  schola-.'ships, 
and  would  surely  have  olfered  no  objection  to  being  endowed 
with  yet  more  scholarships.  And,  indeed,  had  the  scholarships 
which  formed  almost  the  sole  endowment  of  the  National  Training 
School  been  bestowed  upou  the  Royal  Academy,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  painful  spectacle  of  the  collapse  of  a  scheme  started  under 
auspices  which  looked  as  favourable  as  do  those  of  the  m-eseut 
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proposed  undertaking.  As  to  the  "  system  of  examination  "  above 
referred  to,  it  is  not  at  first  sight  easy  to  imagine  how  it  can  be 
satisfactorily  worked,  or  how  eflicient  substitutes  for  such  men  as 
the  late  Signor  Puzzi  can  be  provided  for  "  every  town  and  every 
village  in  the  kingdom."  As  to  the  question  of  composition  it  is 
"well  known  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  at  the  beginning  of  a 
pupil's  training — indeed  ono  might  say  until  the  very  end  of  it 
— whether  that  pupil  possesses  a  talent  for  original  composition, 
a  talent  which  cannot  even  be  tried  until  a  long  course  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  followed.  Mozart,  of  course,  is  an  exception ;  but 
even  be  must  have  bad  a  great  deal  of  training.  At  the  early 
age  to  which  his  first  compositions  are  attributed  he  was  able  to 
write  down  bis  ideas  in  musical  characters — a  thing  which  of 
itself  takes  most  pupils  a  very  long  time  to  master,  even  imper- 
fectly. However,  it  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  thing  that  many 
people  sbould  receive  a  sound  musical  education  in  the  hope  that 
tine  composers  may  be  found  among  them.  Such  a  training 
indeed  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  make  it  unnecessary  for  a  great 
singer  to  learn  his  or  her  part  in  a  great  opera  or  cantata  with  the 
aid  of  the  violin.  Or,  to  take  another  instance,  a  knowledge  of  even 
the  rudiments  of  harmony  and  melodic  form  will  often  enable  a 
player  who  seems  to  have  nothing  but  the  merest  manual  skill  to 
hit  upon  a  mode  of  expression  for  latent  musical  feeling.  But,  in 
connexion  with  the  spread  of  musical  education  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  new  College— an  undertaking  in  itself  most  admirable — it 
is  worth  while  to  note  that  most  of  the  professors  of  eminence  in 
England  are  already  on  the  staff  of  the  Koyal  Academy.  Mr. 
Macfarren  especially,  whose  recent  action  in  this  matter  cannot 
but  be  deplored,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  people  of  every  phase  of 
musical  thought,  who  are  best  qualified  to  judge,  the  one  man  whose 
services,  could  they  have  been  secured,  would  have  been  invalu- 
able to  an  undertaking  of  the  kind  proposed. 

The  new  College  is  to  have  "  a  wider  basis  and  a  more  extended 
influence  than  any  existing  school  or  college  of  music  in  this 
country."  It  is  to  be  to  England  what  the  foreign  Conservatoires 
are  to  their  respective  countries,  "  the  recognized  centre  and  head 
of  the  musical  world."  Whether  the  foreign  Conservatoires  are 
such  perfect  institutions  as  this  seems  to  infer  is  a  question  which 
is  perhaps  open  to  a  good  deal  of  doubt,  some  of  which  might  be 
cleared  up  by  a  study  of  Berlioz's  Memoirs.  The  College,  however, 
is  to  encourage  distinctively  "  national "  music  which  is  thought 
to  be  as  yet  undeveloped,  because  "  there  is  no  centre  of  music 
to  which  English  musicians  may  resort  with  confidence  and  thence 
derive  instruction,  counsel,  and  inspiration  " ;  and,  as  was  said  by 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  whose  speech  followed  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  "  its  doors  will  be  open  to  all  comers,  ability  will  be 
the  only  passport  to  the  foundation,  and  nationality  will  be  no 
bar  to  the  attainment  of  its  advantages  "  by  the  foundationers  or 
collegers.  The  paying  students  are  to  go  through  a  strict  entrance 
examination,  and  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  strict  course 
pursued  by  the  collegers.  Here,  again,  are  certain  difficulties  of 
detail  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  been  foreseen  and 
provided  for.  Dramatic  music  will  denaand  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  College.  Only  recently  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
was  informed  by  those  best  versed  iu  the  subject  that  the  fault 
of  our  English  dramatic  singers  is  that  the  hard  necessity  of 
earning  their  bread  compels  them  to  appear  on  the  stage  with 
immature  faculties  and  without  adequate  training.  Unhappily,  it  is 
not  only  English  dramatic  singers  who,  whether  Irom  hard  necessity 
or  not,  constantly  appear  upon  the  stage  with  immature  i'aculties 
and  without  adequate  training.  If  the  proposed  College  succeeds 
in  putting  a  stop  to  a  most  mischievous  j^ractice,  which  of  late 
years  has  constantly  increased,  it  will  by  that  action  alone  have 
more  than  deserved  all  the  trouble  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
generously  bestowed  upon  the  undertaking,  and  all  the  subscrip- 
tions and  support  which  are  hoped  for. 


THE  VIEWS  or  WILLIAM  PAENELL. 

SOME  sixty-three  years  ago  Mr.  William  Parnell,  who  en- 
joyed the  honourable  position  of  Knight  of  the  Shire 
for  Wicklow,  favoured  the  world  with  a  novel  iu  which  he 
endeavoured  to  set  forth  his  views  respecting  his  beloved  native 
land.  The  work  was  published  anonymously ;  but,  according  to 
the  Quarterhj  Review  for  April  1819,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  it,  numerous  advertisements  proclaimed  Mr. 
Parnell  to  be  the  author.  He  was  apparently  anxious  not  to  be 
thought  too  ambitious  as  an  author,  for  he  disclaimed  in  his 
preface  any  idea  of  writing  a  real  novel,  and  spoke  of  his  tale  as 
intended  to  be  merely  a  vehicle  for  information  about  Ireland  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  this  disclaimer,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man 
of  such  remarkable  inventive  power  can  have  looked  upon  his 
perfectly  original  story  as  being  nothing  but  a  parable  for  enforcing 
political  truths.  Eor  the  book  itself,  which,  as  will  be  presently 
shown,  contains  much  well  worthy  of  attention  at  the  present 
moment,  we  have  sought  in  vain  ;  but  happily  it  is  very  fully 
reviewed  in  the  number  of  the  Quarterly '^wat  mentioned,  and 
from  the  ample  account  there  given  the  story  may  be  followed ; 
while  copious  extracts  show  clearly  what  were  Mr.  Darnell's 
opinions  respecting  human  nature  of  the  Irish  type,  and  respecting 
some  salient  features  in  the  character  of  his  countrymen.  The 
tale  is  called  Maurice  and  lierylietta ;  or,  the  Priest  of  Enhery, 
■which,  it  should  be  observed,  is,  according  to  the  author,  a  barren 
rock  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland.    Father  O'Brian,  the  priest, 


is  not,  perhaps,  of  so  original  a  type  as  some  other  personages  in 
the  book,  as  he  may  be  said  to  be  a  reformed  character,  and  this 
was  hardly  new  even  in  1819.  Having  been  but  a  lukewarm 
servant  of  the  Church,  Father  O'Brian  becomes  intensely  zealoua 
and  conscientious,  and  gives  good  proof  of  his  sincerity  by  taking 
into  the  house  two  children  who,  by  the  death  of  their  father, 
David  O'Neale,  a  labourer,  have  been  left  to  fare  for  themselves. 
They  are  a  boy  and  girl  of  twelve  and  eleven  years  old  respec- 
tively, named  Muircheartach  and  Owna,  which  in  the  vulgar 
English  tongue  are  rendered  by  Maurice  and  Una.  They  are 
most  accomplished  children,  so  much  so  that  the  priest  fears  that 
there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  teach  them  ;  but  fortunately  he  does 
know  something  of  Latin  and  Greek,  whereof  Maurice  is  ignorant, 
and  in  these  be  instructs  the  wonderful  lad,  who,  while  mastering 
them,  is  able  to  perform  a  feat  certainly  without  parallel — that  of 
learning  to  ride  from  a  book.  After  a  time  the  accomplished 
field  labourer,  having  got  over  the  little  difficulties  of  the  classics 
and  of  the  saddle,  determines  to  see  England,  and  for  this  country 
he  and  bis  sister  start,  their  savings  out  of  their  joint  wages 
of  fiftoenpence  a  day  being  apparently  quite  sufficient  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  tour.  In  England  Owna  or  Una  is  speedily  engaged 
as  companion  to  one  Lady  Macartney,  while  Muircheartach 
or  Maurice  works  on  a  farm,  where  be  makes  a  discovery  re- 
specting the  superiority  of  English  farming,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  later  on.  In  due  course  of  time  he  returns  to  Ireland,  where- 
he  puts  his  new  knowledge  into  practice,  and,  having  now  arrived 
at  a  period  of  life  at  which  it  is  imperative  on  the  hero  of  a  novel^ 
whatever  his  nationality  or  domicile,  to  fall  in  love,  he  becomes- 
desperately  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Berghetta,  daughter  of 
the  widow  O'Toole.  Chance  aids  him,  as  chance  was  and  ia 
bound  to  aid  a  hero  in  the  pages  of  a  romance ;  and  it  must 
be  said  that  in  handling  chance  Mr,  Parnell  showed  con- 
siderable originality.  The  following  is  the  hero's  description  of 
his  love  and  of  the  adventure  which  made  him  happy : — "  Ah, 
father,  when  I  firat  saw  that  pale  and  heavenly  face,  which  waa 
never  uncovered  but  at  her  devotions,  so  gentle,  so  sweet,  so 
pure !  many  ways  I  tried  to  accost  her,  but  she  heeded  me 
not,  but  chance  favoured  me ;  as  she  was  passing  by  a  house^ 
some  dogs  ran  out  and  barked  at  her;  and  she  has  such  aa 
extreme  terror  of  these  cabin  curs  that  she  screamed  and  began 
to  run.  I  was  never  far  from  her  on  her  return  from  chapel, 
and  flew  to  her  assistance.  1  dealt  one  of  the  dogs  a  blow  witb 
my  stick  with  such  good  will  that  I  laid  him  dead.  I  then 
overtook  Berghetta,  who  was  so  terrified  that  she  could  scarcely 
stand,  and  was  obliged  to  lean  on  my  arm  and  let  me  accompany 
her  home.  Yet  in  all  other  respects  she  is  a  hale,  active  girl, 
and  who  millis  a  cow  or  tends  her  dairy  better  Her  mothe? 
smiled  on  me  when  I  brought  her  home,  and  I  saw  that  my 
fortune  was  made." 

What  is  said  about  the  heroine's  countenance  seems  strangej^. 
as  Ireland  is  not  a  Mahometan  country ;  but  however  that  may 
be,  the  lover's  advances  must  have  been  most  acceptable,  for 
marriage  speedily  followed.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  this 
was  not  merely  the  union  of  a  scholarly  farm  labourer  with 
an  unwashed  beauty  who  was  hale  and  active  except  that  she 
feared  dogs  ;  it  was  the  marriage  of  two  persons  of  royal  blood,. 
Berghetta  being  the  descendant  of  the  Tuals  or  O'Tooles, 
Kings  of  Wicklow,  and  Maurice  of  the  Hi  Nials  or  O'Neales, 
Kings  of  Tyrone.  The  wedlock  of  the  highly  descended 
pair  results  in  three  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl.  Whiler 
Prince  Maurice  is  thus  occupying  himself  with  courtship, 
marriage,  and  the  cares  of  paternity,  his  sister  Owna  or  Una  i» 
not  altogether  idle.  She  gets  engaged  or  married  to  one  Hi 
Sullivan  Bere,  an  officer  in  the  French  service,  and  like  herself 
descended  from  one  of  those  kings  who  at  an  early  date  must 
have  been  as  plentiful  in  Ireland  as  they  now  are  in  a  Greek's 
pack  of  cards.  Unhappily,  after  winning  the  heart  of  tha 
charming  Una,  Prince  lii  Sullivan  manages,  to  use  a  common 
expression,  to  get  into  trouble.  He  has  a  claim  against  a  certain 
Mr.  Dale,  and  this  he  attempts  to  enforce  by  the  proceeding  which- 
Mr.  Forster  has  lately  recommended  to  Irish  landlords — to  wit,, 
levying  private  war.  His  too  ardent  associates  set  fire  to  the 
house  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  are,  and  burn  them  both 
alive.  Tried  for  and  wrongfully  convicted  of  this  crime,  tho 
unfortunate  Hi  Sullivan  is  hanged.  After  this  tr.%gic  incident, 
Una,  who  calls  herself  Princess  Hi  Sullivan  Bere,  born  Hi 
Nial,  seeks  the  Court  of  Spain,  where  she  is  received  in  th& 
most  flattering  manner.  Previously  to  Hi  Sullivan's  death, 
Maurice  has  become  a  widower,  his  wife  having  died  owing  to 
the  shock  occasioned  by  an  utterly  uncalled-for  visit  from  her 
mother's  ghost.  From  the  British  farmer  under  whom  he  had 
worked  Maurice  receives  a  nice  little  legacy  of  100,000/.,  but,  in 
spite  of  this  cheering  event,  he  pines  apparently,  and  dies  while- 
his  children  are  yet  young.  They  join  their  aunt  Una  iu  Spain, 
where,  like  her,  they  are  made  much  of.  When  of  marriageablo 
years,  the  girl  weds  a  Spanish  duke :  and  with  an  account  of  a 
visit  which  she,  her  husband,  and  her  brothers,  pay  to  Fathei- 
O'Brian  at  Rahery,  the  tate  of  Maurice  and  Berghetta  comes  to 
an  end. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  very  funny  and  very  amusing- 
story,  and  it  is  rendered  the  more  amusing  frora  the  perfect 
seriousness  with  which  it  is  told  by  the  worthy  Knight  of  the 
Shire,  at  once  so  imaginative  and  so  matter  of  fact.  Great  as  its 
claims  to  admiration  are,  however,  we  should  not  have  attempted 
to  pluck  it  from  that  oblivion  into  which,  despite  the  review  in 
the  Quarterly,  it  has  fallen,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ve^'  remark- 
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atle  reflections  which  it  contains.  Fiintastic  as  Mr.  Parnell's  wild 
Irish  romance  is,  it  seems  clear  from  the  extracts  given  by  the 
reviewer  that  he  had  a  real  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  and  of  the  Irish  priesthood.  He  was,  as  need  hardly  be 
said,  a  most  fervent  Irish  patriot,  and,  albeit  apparently  a  Protestant 
himself,  had  a  profound  admiration  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  Any  strictures  of  his,  therefore,  on  people  or  clergy  have 
the  weight  which  belongs  to  the  strictures  of  a  candid  man  on 
those  whom  he  fain  would  praise.  Now,  Irish  enthusiast  though 
he  was,  Mr.  ParneU  was  not  sparing  of  censure  either  on  priest  or 
peasant.  With  regard  to  the  former,  he  puts  the  following  pretty 
little  accusation  into  the  mouth  of  his  clerical  hero,  Father 
O'Brian.  Speaking  of  a  female  quack  who  pretended  to  cure 
disease,  that  ecclesiastic  says: — "  If  I  had  chosen  to  act  the  re- 
ligious impostor,  I  might  have  spoilt  Rose  McCormack's  trade ; 
people  with  agues  and  fits,  scrofula  and  white  swellings,  came 
from  all  parts  to  have  the  Bible  read  over  them,  or  to  have  me 
stroke  the  seat  of  the  complaint ;  but  it  always  seemed  impious  to 
me  to  allow  these  poor  creatures  to  believe  that  sinners  like  them- 
selves could  work  miracles,  even  though  a  cure  might  sometimes 
be  wrought  by  the  strong  agency  of  their  own  fancies ;  and  its 
being  so  generally  practised  hy  priests  may  give  colour  to  our 
enemies  to  say  we  do  not  care  by  what  means  we  keep  up  the  in- 
fluence of  our  clergy  over  their  ignorant  flock."  This  certainly 
is  the  language  of  a  candid  friend.  According  to  Mr.  ParneU 
the  priests  of  his  day  deliberately  took  advantage  of  the  gross 
and  infantine  credulity  of  their  parishioners.  Of  course  we  do  not 
say  that  the  charge  was  true ;  but  it  is  passing  strange  to  find  it 
made  by  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  clergy. 

On  the  peasantry  Mr.  Paruell  is  still  more  severe.  To  begin 
with,  he  explains,  through  the  mouth  of  his  hero,  that  from  want  of 
industry  the  Irish  farmers  and  labourers  are  inferior  to  the  English. 
Maurice  says,  when  meditating  apparently  over  agriculture : — 
"  What  bunglers,  what  idle  careless  bunglers,  are  our  farmers  com- 
pared with  the  English !  There  is  a  part  of  an  English  farming 
man's  life  which  an  Irishman  does  not  live — that  is,  between  four 
and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Everybody  there  rises  before  four  in 
the  winter;  in  Ireland'no  one  gets  up  till  half-past  five  in  summer, 
nor  till  half-past  seven  in  winter,  partly  from  the  laziness  that 
sticks  to  their  bones,  partly  that  they  think  candlelight  too  ex- 
pensive, not  knowing  that  light  and  labour  make  the  two  halves 
of  a  farmer's  fortune.  '  We  fear  that  if  Mr.  Parnell,  who,  it  may 
be  presumed,  is  not  now  living,  could  revisit  this  earth,  he  would 
find  that  English  farmers  and  labourers  have  declined  somewhat, 
and  that  rising  at  four  in  winter  is  not  the  rule.  AVhether  the 
Irish  have  also  declined  we  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
this  fervent  Irishman  thought  the  inferiority  of  the  Irish  in  farming 
to  be  due  to  "  the  laziness  that  sticks  to  their  bones."  Other  com- 
pliments he  has  to  pay  his  countrymen.  Speaking  of  fairs  in  the 
two  countries,  Maurice  says: — "I  am  surprised  at  the  dill'erence 
between  an  English  and  an  Irish  fair  ;  at  the  latter  every  species 
of  the  grossest  fraud  is  practised,  and  a  man  can  scarcely  do  busi- 
ness to  any  extent  from  the  perpetual  wrangles  he  is  engaged  in  to 
avoid  imposition.  But  in  an  English  fair,  words  are  binding  oaths, 
and  business  passes  on  quietly  and  speedily.  Another  great  and 
pure  feature  they  (the  English)  possess,  which  it  grieves  my  heart 
how  sadly  to  know  we  (the  Irish)  want — their  women  never  drink. 
Almost  every  vice  of  our  character  I  could  have  confessed  here, 
but  I  should  have  died  with  shame  to  have  confessed  this."  Here, 
again,  the  shade  of  Parnell  might  discover  a  change,  for  perhaps 
Englishwomen  in  the  rural  districts  are  not  r"ito  so  immaculate 
with  regard  to  drink  as  they  were.  This  question  apart,  it  is 
certainly  surprising  to  find  the  earnest  advocate  of  the  Irish  cause 
alleging,  in  1819,  that  Irishwomen  were  drunken,  and  Irish 
peasants  grossly  fraudulent,  as  compared  with  Englishwomen 
and  Englishmen.  Even  a  worse  charge  than  this,  however, 
had  this  sincere  but  unflattering  friend  to  bring  against 
Irish  peasants.  He  accuses  them  of  habitual  foul  play  and 
disputes  their  courage.  Respecting  the  method  of  settling  disputes 
in  the  two  countries  the  pensive  hero  thus  speaks  : — "  1  staid  to 
mind  the  sheep,  and  thought  on  the  diflerent  ways  in  which 
quarrels  were  managed  here  and  in  Ireland ;  and  in  this  instance 
I  cannot  but  allow  the  English  show  themselves  as  generous  as  we 
are  base,  cowardly,  and  savage.  For  in  England  a  man  always 
depends  upon  his  own  courage,  he  never  tries  to  raise  a  party  or 
faction  to  join  him  in  fighting ;  whereas  it  is  only  backed  by  a 
mob  of  friends  that  an  Irishman  will  fight.  In  England  too  it 
would  be  reckoned  a  monstrous  shame  and  scandal  for  two  men  to 
fall  upon  one,  or  to  strike  a  man  when  on  the  ground ;  but  in 
Ireland  twenty  men  will  basely  iall  upon  one,  and  it  is  when  they 
have  him  on  the  ground  that  all  their  savage  revenge  gluts  itself 
by  trying  to  beat  him  to  death.  In  England  too,  a  -nan  disdains 
to  use  any  other  weapon  than  those  that  nature  has  given  him— 
his  clenched  fists;  but  an  Irish  combatant  never  thinks  himself 
fit  for  action  without  a  stick  generally  loaded  with  lead  ;  or  will 
seize  a  knife  to  have  his  revenge."  Such  were  the  dicta  of  an 
Irish  patriot.  He  accused  what  was  called  in  his  own  time 
the  finest  peasantry  in  the  world  of  indolence,  drunkenness, 
gross  dishonesty,  cowardice,  abominable  brutality,  and  vin- 
dictiveness.  We  do  not  say  that  he  was  at  all  justified  in 
making  these  charges,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  he  seems 
to  have  striven  hard  to  show  that  all  these  faults  were  due  to 
English  misrule;  but  in  doing  this  he  was  following  much 
the  same  course  as  a  man  would  who  furiously  vituperated 
another,  and  then  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  him  personally, 
but  attributed  his  faults  to  bad  bringing  up.    It  is  scarcely  neces- 


sary seriously  to  consider  this  defence,  or  to  point  out  that  people 
would  hardly  learn  to  be  cowardly  and  treacherous  from  the 
example  of  those  who  were  brave  and  fair  in  fight.  What  is 
worth  considering  is  the  fearless  candour  with  which  one  who 
bore  the  same  name  as  the  present  leader  of  the  Home  Rule 
party  criticized  his  beloved  countrymen.  What  relation  the 
gentleman  now  an  enforced  sojourner  in  Kilmainhaim  may  be  of 
William  Parnell,  or  whether  he  is  a  relation  at  all,  we  know 
not ;  but  without  want  of  respect  to  his  remarkable  capacity  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  the  frankness  which  distinguished  the 
elder  Parnell  has  scarcely  seemed  as  yet  to  mark  his  utterances. 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Parnell  has  said  a  good  deal  about  the  faults  of  the 
English  and  the  merits  of  the  Irish,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
he  has  ever  looked  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  has  with 
noble  candour  acknowledged  the  good  qualities  of  the  English 
and  condemned  the  faults  of  his  own  countrymen.  He  might 
do  well  to  copy  the  example  of  his  namesake,  who  did  not  ap- 
parently think  that  the  English  were  altogether  bad,  and  most 
assuredly  did  not  think  that  the  Irish  were  altogether  good. 
We  venture  to  recommend,  therefore,  to  him  and  his  followers 
Maurice  and  Berghetta,  of  which  copies  are  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  Ireland.  What  a  happy  softening  of  extreme  views 
might  follow  if  the  Home  Rulers  would  study  reverently  the 
outspoken  opinions  of  the  late  William  Parnell,  sometime  Knight 
of  the  Shire  for  Wicklow. 


PROTECTION  FROM  LIGHTNING. 

ALTHOUGH  the  use  of  lightning-conductors  has  been  known 
since  the  daj's  of  Franklin,  and  although  their  utility  has  been 
thoroughly  proved,  their  erection,  at  all  events  in  this  country,  has 
generally  been  a  matter  of  pure  rule  of  thumb,  and  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  men  with  no  great  scientific  knowledge,  who 
were  apt  to  be  led  away  by  personal  crotchets  which  often  induced 
them  to  arrange  conductors  on  highly  dangerous  principles.  Many 
foreign  countries  have  ofiicial  rules  for  erecting  what  we  must  in 
future  call  by  the  American  name  of  lightning-rods,  and  the 
several  reports  hy  scientific  Commissions  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment are  w^ell  known  to  all  who  have  studied  the  subject.    Up  to 
the  present  time,  however,  England  has  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  when  they  had  done  their  work  there  was  no 
safe  guide  for  the  architect  or  owner  of  the  premises  to  which  the 
lightning-rod  had  been  attached  to  show  him  how  to  judge  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  work.    Seeing  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  the  Council  of  the  Meteorological 
Society  proposed  in  the  spring  of  1878  to  invite  the  Royal 
Institution  of  British   Architects,   the   Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers  and  of  Electricians,  and  the  Physical  Society  to  appoint 
delegates  to  meet  others  from  the  Meteorological  Society  itself, 
and  form  a  Conference  which  should  collect  and   examine  all 
available  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  then  draw  up  a  code  of 
rules    for  the  erection  of  lightning-rods.    This  invitation  was 
accepted,  and  the  Conference  was  formed  by  Mr.  C.  Brooke,  F.R.S., 
Mr.  E.  E.  Dymond,  F.M.S.,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  repre- 
senting the  Meteorological  Society  ;  Professor  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  and 
Mr.  J.  Whichcord,  F.S.A.,  delegates  from  the  Royal  Institution  of 
British   Architects ;   Messrs.  Latimer  Clark,  M.Inst. O.E.,  and 
Preece,  F.R.S.,  from  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  of 
Electricians ;    the    Physical    Society    being    represented  by 
Professor  W.   G.  Adams,  F.E.S.,    and  Professor  G.  Carey 
Foster,    F.R.S.    At  the    first    meeting    Professor    W.  E. 
Ayrtou,    F.R.S. ,    was    elected    a  member,  and  some  time 
afterwards  Professor  D.  E.  Hughes  was  also  elected.  Mr.  C.  Brook, 
who  had  been  elected  President,  died  in  1879.   The  other  members 
of  the  Conference  were,  however,  able  to  continue  the  work  under 
the  presidency  of  Professor  W.  G.  Adams.    The  result  of  their 
labours  is  now  placed   before  the  public  in   a  book  entitled 
liejjort  of  the  Liylitniny-Rod    Conference  (published  by  E.  and 
F.  N.  Spon).    In  this  will  be  found  a  code  of  fifteen  rules 
for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  lightning-rods ;  these  are 
drawn  up  in  a  short,  intelligible  form,  the  reasons  for  them,  and  the 
evidence  which  justifies  those  reasons,  being  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  work.    The  mass  of  material  which  has  been  collected, 
examined,  and  reported  upon  is  very  great,  and  the  care  with 
which  this  has  been  done  and  the  eminence  of  the  scientific  men 
engaged  in  the  task  shows  us  that,  were  the  actual  .quantitative 
solution  of  the  scientific  problems  possible  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  the  Conference  would  not  have  broken  up  as  it  has 
done  without  telling  us  any  new   thing.    They  have  wisely 
abstained  from  introducing  into  the  rules  any  mention  of  the  area 
of  protection  round  a  lightning-rod,  though  some  space  is  given  to 
its  discussion  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  In  the  Iteport  the  matter 
is  thus  summed  up: — "  The  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  space 
which  will  probably  be  protected  by  a  lightning-rod  is  one  which 
is  of  very  great  practical  importance,  because  it  governs  the  number 
and  height  of  the  upper  terminals  which  are  required  for  the  pro- 
tection of  any  given  building.    The  Index  to  the  Appendix  shows 
that '  Protection,  Area  of,'  is  discussed  upon  twenty-nine  pages  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  Appendix.    It  has  been  laid  down  that  the 
space  protected  was  a  cone  having  the  point  for  its  apex,  and  a 
base  whose  radius  was  equal  to  twice  the  height  of  the  point, 
whilst  the  latest  French  ofticial  instructions  .  .  .  slate  that  a 
point  wiU  '  efiectively  protect  a  cone  having  the  point  for  its  apex 
and  a  base  whose  radius  is  175  of  its  height.'    The  English  War 
Department  instructions  considerably  reduce  this  space  by  assert- 
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ing  .  .  .  that  '  no  precise  limit  cau  be  fixed  to  the  protecting 
power  of  conductors.  In  En<rland  the  base  of  the  protected  cone 
is  usually  assumed  to  have  a  radius  equal  to  the  height  from  the 
ground  ;  but  though  this  may  be  sufficiently  correct  for  practical 
purposes,  it  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  (on  page  (96)  two  instances 
are  recorded,  in  which,  if  the  evidence  can  be  trusted,  the  stroke 
fell  within  a  radius  equal  to  the  height,  but  it  is  only  right  to  say  that 
the  facts  are  not  very  clearly  recorded).  .  .  .  From  theoretical  con- 
siderations," Mr.  Preece  "  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that '  a  lightning- 
rod  protects  a  conic  space  whose  height  is  the  length  of  the  rod, 
whose  base  is  a  circle  having  its  radius  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
rod,  and  whose  side  is  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  rod.'  At  present  we  have  not  sufficient 
data  to  enable  us  theoretically  to  calculate  the  space  protected  by 
a  lightning-rod  ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  compelled  to  draw  up  our 
rules  upon  the  question  entirely  from  experience,  and  here  we  find 
that  with  the  doubtful  exceptions  already  mentioned,  there  is  no 
recorded  instance  of  a  building  being  struck  by  lightning  within  a 
conical  space,  the  radius  of  whose  base  was  equal  to  its  height ;  and 
we  think  that  the  adoption  of  this  rule  may  reasonably'  be  expected 
'to  yield  that  security  in  the  future  which,  as  far  as  we  kuow,  it  has 
done  in  the  past."  iN^othing  can  be  more  scientiSc  than  the  spirit  in 
which  the  concluding  paragraph  is  written.  In  order  to  solve  the 
question  of  the  area,  or  rather  the  solid,  of  protection  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term — i.e.  the  solid  within  which  no  spark  dis- 
charge would  strike  the  building — we  should  require  to  know 
the  greatest  area  which  a  thunder-cloud  is  ever  likely  to  have,  the 
minimum  height  from  the  ground  of  such  a  cloud,  its  greatest 
charge  and  highest  potential,  the  inflileuce  on  that  potential 
of  its  height  from  the  ground,  the  greatest  length  of  spark  due 
to  these  conditions,  the  rate  at  which  a  conductor  of  given 
height  and  conductivity,  and  with  a  point  of  given  dimensions, 
would  discharge  such  a  cloud,  and,  as  part  of  the  data  for  the  last 
problem,  the  rate  at  which  the  charge  redistributes  itself  in  the 
cloud  when  the  charge  is  being  drawn  olf  from  one  part  of  its 
area  by  the  given  point.  Now  we  venture  to  say  that  hardly  any- 
thing is  known  accurately  about  any  one  of  these  points  ;  even  the 
rate  of  discharge  by  points  of  such  charged  conductors  as  can  be 
used  in  our  physical  laboratories  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
studied. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  what  will  happen  if  the 
lightning-rod  fails  in  its  first  office  of  preventing  a  disruptive  dis- 
charge in  the  spark  form  from  taking  place,  we  have  a  little  more 
knowledge  in  the  sense  that  we  have  some  experimental  results 
•which  teach  us  our  complete  inability  to  make  any  safe  pro- 
phecy as  to  what  will  happen  when  once  a  flash  of  lightning  has 
started  between  the  earth  and  the  cloud.  The  generally  received 
opinion  that  the  whole  flash  will  seek  the  path  of  least  inductive 
resistance,  and  on  arriving  at  the  end  of  its  first  spark  will  he 
■wholly  carried  by  a  conductor  of  low  resistance  to  the  earth  with- 
out resuming  its  dangerous  spark  form,  must  be  abandoned.  The 
Conference  apparently  were  not  of  this  opinion  at  the  time  of  their 
meetings,  for  we  find  repeated  that  statement,  which  has  been 
unfortunately  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  old  works,  that 
"a  man  may  with  perfect  impunity  clasp  a  copper  rod  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  bottom  of  which  is  well  connected  with  moist  earth, 
while  the  top  of  it  receives  a  violent  flash  of  lightning."  Now 
"when  a  flash  has  struck  a  conductor  it  will  be  divided  amongst 
all  the  conductors  which  connect  the  first  one  with  the  earth,  being 
probably  divided  as  to  electrical  quantity  in  the  proportion  of  the 
conductivities  of  the  several  conductors :  but  its  high  electro-motive 
force  makes  even  the  small  part  carried  through  the  worst  con- 
ductor dangerous,  and  if  even  the  worst  conductor  be  divided  it 
will  appear  in  the  spark  form  at  the  break.  This  has  lately  been 
shown  to  be  the  case  by  arranging  a  number  of  wires  of  low  re- 
sistance side  by  side  and  connected  with  each  other  at  their  ends. 
A  long  wire  of  high  resistance  is  similarly  placed  and  broken 
at  one  point.  No  matter  how  low  the  resistance  of  the  complete 
wires  may  be,  or  how  high  that  of  the  broken  wire,  on  sending  the 
discharge  of  a  Leyden  battery  through  the  whole  system  a  visible 
spark  passes  at  the  interruption.  This  tendency  of  the  si)ark  dis- 
charge to  resume  its  spark  form  is  strikingly  shown  by 
a  familiar  experiment.  A  wire  is  taken  and  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  capital  i2 ;  a  discharge  from  a  Leyden  battery 
is  sent  through  the  wire,  when,  although  the  resistance 
of  tbe  air  between  the  two  near  parts  of  the  wire  is  almost 
infinite  compared  with  that  of  the  loop  of  wire  connecting 
them,  a  portion  of  the  charge  leaps  over  the  air  space  in  the  form 
of  a  spark.  This  question  of  a  spark  discharge  passing  from  a 
lightning-rod  to  another  conductor  is  oneof  high  importance, but  has 
apparently  not  been  considered  by  the  Conference.  An  instance 
of  damage  done  from  this  cause,  recorded  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  his 
book  on  lightning-conductors,  was  pointed  out  by  lis  some  time 
ago  in  a  review  of  that  work.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
extent  of  surface  of  the  lightning-rod  may  have  some  influence  on 
this  tendency  to  spaik.  The  only  point  of  view  from  which 
surface  has  been  considered  by  the  Conference  is  the  influence  of 
surface  on  conductivity ;  and  they  have  arrived  at  the  obvious 
conclusion  that  in  a  conductor  of  given  resistance  per  foot  the 
extent  of  surface  has  no  influence  whatever  on  its  conductivity. 
On  this  point  some  experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Preece  with 
Mr.  De  la  Kue's  great  battery  of  chloride  of  silver  cells.  We 
venture  to  think  that  experiments  made  by  passing  a  spark  dis- 
charge through  conductors  of  the  same  resistance  but  varying 
surface,  and  observing  the  distance  through  which  they  would 
spark  to  a  conductor  close  to  them,  would  have  b^en  of  more 


value,  and  might  have  thrown  some  light,  not  only  on  the  question 
in  hand,  but  also  on  some  obscure  points  in  the  debatable  land 
between  electrostatic  and  electrodynamic  phenomena. 

Whilst  considering  the  few  shortcomings  of  this  admirable  and 
valuable  Report,  we  must  touch  upon  the  question  of  testing. 
Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  having  lightning-rods 
periodically  tested,  not  only  for  the  perfect  continuity  of  the  rod 
itself,  but  also  for  the  resistance  of  the  earth  connexion ;  but  no 
rules  are  laid  down  for  taking  these  tests.  In  the  case  of  that  for 
continuity  there  is  no  difficulty  ;  every  practical  electrician  knows 
how  to  ascertain  the  resistance  of  a  simple  wire,  and  the  Con- 
ference speak  with  approval  of  some  of  the  modern  systems  of 
using  two  conductors  to  each  point,  which  enable  this  test  to  be 
made  without  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  top  of  the  building  and 
attaching  a  wire  of  known  resistance  to  the  top  of  the  rod.  The 
great  difficulty  is  in  testing  the  resistance  of  the  earth  connexion. 
The  only  possible  way  of  doing  this  at  all  satisfactorily  would  be 
by  establishing  two  other  earth-plates  at  the  time  of  testing,  and 
by  determining  the  resistance  between  the  three  pairs  of  plates 
finding  the  resistance  due  to  that  connected  with  the  rod  by 
elimination  between  the  three  results.  This  would  be  a  long  and 
troublesome  process,  and  would  not  be  very  trustworthy.  And  it 
seems  to  us  curious  that  there  is  no  record  of  any  attempt 
being  made  to  devise  a  system  of  testing  a  lightning-rod  by  ob- 
serving the  rate  of  fall  of  charge  on  a  charged  conductor  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  point  at  the  top  of  the  lightning-rod;  the  fall 
could  be  easily  observed  by  the  electrometer,  and  would  be  a  true 
test  of  the  lightning-rod's  power  of  doing  the  work  which  it 
is  called  upon  to  do  in  practice.  We  of  course  are  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  arranging  such  a  test ;  but  we 
think  it  would  be  well  to  experiment  and  see  if  by  suitably 
choosing  the  distance  of  the  charged  conductor  and  by  modifying 
the  sharpness  of  the  point,  the  discharge  could  not  be  made  to 
take  place  sufficiently  slowly  for  purposes  of  observation. 

It  is  impossible  for  such  a  task  as  that  which  the  Conference  had  to 
deal  with  to  be  performed  without  omissions,  and  on  the  whole  we 
can  heartily  congratulate  them  on  the  excellent  Report  which  they 
have  issued.  The  evidence  collected  is  alone  most  valuable,  and 
the  catalogue  of  books  which  has  been  compiled  and  published 
with  the  Report  is  a  masterpiece  of  research.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Conference  will  t.ake  measures  to  influence  the  Insurance 
Companies,  the  only  power  which  is  able  to  enforce  the  carrying 
out  of  the  recommendations  and  rules  in  the  Report.  If  we  were 
to  sum  up  the  advice  of  the  Conference  with  a  little  reading 
between  the  lines,  we  should  say,  Put  up  conductors  on  every 
building,  have  them  as  large  as  possible,  the  larger  the  better  ; 
put  up  as  many  points  as  you  can,  and  connect  yom" 
lightning-rod  with  every  piece  of  metal  in  or  outside  the 
building,  and  be  quite  sure  of  your  earth  connexion — the  earth 
connexion  and  the  connexion  with  other  conductors  are  essential. 
The  size  of  the  lightning-rod  and  the  number  of  points  must  be 
controlled  by  the  question  of  expense.  Never  use  less  than  the 
gauge  of  rod  advised,  and  never  use  fewer  points  than  the  rule 
that  the  protected  area  is  equal  in  height  to  the  rod,  and  is  a  cone 
whose  base  had  for  radius  this  height ;  but,  if  you  can  atford  it, 
put  up  more  points.  When  you  have  put  up  all  the  points  which 
you  can,  if  you  have  any  money  to  spare,  increase  the  thickness  of 
the  rod.  Let  it  also  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  in  such  a 
town  as  London  or  Manchester  every  building  had  a  proper  con- 
ductor, it  is  to  the  last  degree  probable  that  no  building  in  that 
town  would  ever  be  struck  by  lightning  at  all. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  say  that  this  Report,  with  the  rules 
contained  in  it,  is  far  in  advance  of  any  work  of  the  kind  which 
has  ever  been  done  up  to  the  present  time,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  carefully  studied  by  all  architects  and  by  all  who  have  the  care 
of  large  and  lofty  buildings. 


AXGLO-FRENCH  TRADE  UNDER  THE  NEW  SYSTEM. 

MTIRARD'S  Bill  conceding  to  this  country  the  most- 
•  favoured-nation  treatment  has  become  law  ;  but  it  omits 
much  which  it  was  desirable  to  include  in  the  regulation  of  the 
trade  between  France  and  England,  and  consequently  negoti- 
ations were  opened  with  a  view  to  coming  to  some  agreement  in 
reference  to  these  matters.  The  two  most  important  of  them 
were  shipping  and  trade-marks.  Adhering  to  Protection,  France 
maintains  navigation  laws  of  the  same  character  as  those  re- 
pealed by  our  own  Parliament  three-and-thirty  years  ago ;  but 
the  expiring  Treaty  of  Commerce  stipulated  that  the  ships  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Algeria,  and  the 
ships  of  France  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be 
placed  in  every  respect  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  ships  of  the 
country  to  which  the  ports  belonged — the  coasting  trade,  however, 
being  excluded.  This  stipulation,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will 
expire  with  the  existing  treaty  on  the  isth  of  May  next  ;  and  the 
object  of  our  Government  was  to  continue  the  stipulation  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  The  matter  is  important,  for  there  is  a 
large  number  of  British  ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  France :  and,  if  they  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  vexatious  pro- 
visions of  the  navigation  laws,  they  would  probably  be  driven 
out  of  the  trade,  and  the  freights  and  commissions  earned  by  them 
would  thus  be  lost.  Nor  would  the  loss  be  confined  to  our 
own  country.  France  has  but  a  poor  mercantile  marine,  and 
though  she  hopes  by  the  bounty  law  passed  a  year  or  two  since  to 
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augment  it,  she  has  not  succeeded  as  yet.  Consequently,  if 
British  ships  were  driven  out  of  her  foreign  trade,  she  would 
either  lose  a  portion  of  that  trade  or  she  would  simply  make  room 
for  the  ships  of  some  other  country  more  favoured  by  her  tariff 
than  our  own.  An  agreement,  therefore,  on  this  point,  being 
desirable  in  the  eyes  of  both  sides,  was  not  difficult  to  attain.  The 
question  as  to  trade-marks  differs  from  that  respecting  shipping 
in  that  it  is  a  question  of  honesty  as  much  as  of  trade.  It  is 
obviously  no  more  than  honest  that  the  property  of  a  trader  in 
his  trade-mark  should  be  respected  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
That  it  should  be  so  is  secured  by  the  supplementary  convention 
with  France  of  1874;  but  that  convention  expires  with  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce  itself,  and  the  new  arrangement  had  therefore  be- 
come necessary.  The  treaty  on  these  subjects,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  Act  conceding  the  terms  of  the  most  favoured  nation, 
decidedly  improves  the  position  of  this  country  as  regards  her 
trade  with  France  ;  but  it  still  leaves  that  position  much  less  satis- 
factory than  it  was  under  the  expiring  treaty. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  to  understand  the  relative  value  of 
the  French  trade  in  treating  of  this  matter.  In  many  of  the  dis- 
cussions one  reads  in  the  d.dly  papers  on  this  question,  it  is  treated 
as  if  the  French  trade  was  of  vital  importance  to  England.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  not  so.  In  1880  the  total  imports  from  France 
into  England  and  the  total  exports  from  England  into  France  did 
not  quite  reach  the  value  of  seventy  millions  sterling  ;  while  the 
total  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  all  foreign  countries  taken 
together  were  almost  seven  hundred  millions  sterling  in  that  year. 
Therefore,  the  trade  with  France  amounted  roughly  to  a  tenth  of 
the  whole  foreigTi  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  we  were  to 
take  a  series  of  years,  the  proportion  would  be  somewhat  less.  It 
would  bi  about  one-twelfth  ,  but,  not  to  insist  upon  that  point,  and 
taking  the  figures  of  1 880,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  of  this  coun- 
try with  France  is  comparatively  of  small  amount.  Roughly,  it  is 
about  equal  to  our  trade  with  India  and  Ceylon  taken  together,  and 
it  is  about  half  our  trade  with  the  United  States.  Relatively  to 
population,  however,  the  trade  is  much  less  important  than  our  trade 
with  our  own  colonies.  It  will  at  once  be  understood  that  of  this 
whole  trade  only  a  portion  is  endangered  by  the  failure  of  the  com- 
mercial negotiations.  In  round  numbers  the  imports  from  France 
into  England  in  1880  amounted  to  forty-two  millions  sterling, 
and  the  exports  from  England  to  France  to  twenty-eight  millions 
sterling ;  but  the  imports  from  France  into  England  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  failure  of  the  treaty,  or  at  any  rate  will  be 
affected  only  to  a  small  degree.  The  imports  from  France  into 
England  consist  broadly  of  two  classes — food  and  luxuries.  The 
food — such  as  eggs,  butter,  and  the  like — will  continue  to  be  sent  to 
the  London  market,  however  English  exports  to  France  may  fall 
off.  They  will  be  afi'ected  by  the  means  of  transport,  the  prices 
here  in  England,  and  the  state  of  the  home  market ;  but  very 
little,  if  at  all,  by  the  general  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
The  wine  imports,  again,  will  be  very  little  afiected.  They  will 
depend  much  more  upon  the  phylloxera  and  the  character  of  the 
season  than  upon  the  tariti'  imposed  by  France  upon  English  goods. 
Lastly,  the  manufactures  imported  into  England  from  France — 
such  as  silk  goods,  woollens,  and  so  on — are  not  likely  to  be 
afi'ected  by  the  tariffs  imposed  by  France.  Fashion  may  bring 
silk  into  vogue  or  may  discard  it ;  but  the  wearing  of  silk  by  ladies 
of  fashion  will  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  diminished  by  a  decrease  in 
the  exports  of  English  goods  to  France,  assuming  a  decrease  to 
occur.  Fashion,  in  short,  will  have  its  own  way  in  spite  of  much 
greater  difficulties  than  a  slight  increase  in  the  tariff  wouldinterpose. 
A  slight  augmentation  of  cost  either  in  silks  or  in  the  choicer  kinds  of 
woollens  is  little  likely  to  diminish  the  wearing  them  in  this  country. 
It  is,  then,  in  the  English  exports  rather  than  in  the  imports  from 
France  that  any  diminution  will  occur  ;  and  of  these,  again,  a  large 
proportion  are  not  likely  to  be  afiected.  Coal  and  iron,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures  will  hardly  be 
afiected  at  all.  If,  then,  we  say  that  the  total  trade  likely  to  be 
diminished  by  the  change  of  tariff  s  amounts  to  fifteen  millions  sterling 
per  annum,  we  shall  not  be  understating  the  fact.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  the  profit  upon  fifteen  millions  sterling 
per  annum  is  trifling  compared  with  the  whole  profits  of  the  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  year.  Even,  then,  if  these  fifteen 
millions  were  all  to  disappear,  the  loss  would  not  be  very  serious 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  But,  of  course,  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  fifteen  millions  will  disappear,  and  consequently  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  profits.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  matter  is  unimportant,  and,  above  all,  we  do  not  dis- 
regard the  losses  that  may  be  suffered  by  persons  engaged  in 
the  trade.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  matter  for  the  manufacturer 
.  who  has  already  a  French  connexion,  and  whose  business  is 
organized  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  the  French  market,  if  this 
connexion  should  be  broken  up,  or  his  business  seriously  dimi- 
nished. Not  only  will  he  himself  suffer  loss,  but  his  work- 
people also  will  be  injured.  In  the  foregoing  remarks,  then, 
we  do  not  mean  to  imply  either  that  the  matter  is  unim- 
portant or  that  it  does  not  involve  very  serious  loss  to  a  consider- 
.ible  number  of  persons ;  we  only  wish  to  convey  to  our  readers 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  possible  losses. 

In  what  we  have  said  we  have  ladicated  the  probable  ecouo- 
liuic  effect  of  the  failure  of  the  commercial  negotiations.  The 
'diminution  of  trade  that  may  occur  will  be  slow  and  gradual.  ' 
Trade  is  not  easily  and  immediately  diverted  from  the  channels  I 
in  which  it  has  run  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  con-  ' 

•quently  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  is  not  likely  to  have  great 

rults  immediately.    It  will  act  probably  more  from  its  effects  | 


on  people's  apprehensions.  Exporters  will  fear  that  an  increase 
of  cost  may  cause  a  decrease  of  consumption,  and  they  will  fear, 
therefore,  to  give  as  large  orders  as  before  ;  but  we  do  not  expect 
that  this  will  apply  to  a  very  large  extent.  It  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  will  not  at  first  suff'er  con- 
siderably ;  but  in  the  long  run  the  rise  of  duties  can  hardly  fail 
to  limit  our  market  in  France  and  to  give  a  fresh  impetus  to 
French  production.  The-most-favoured  nation  treatment  of  which 
we  are  now  assured  will  place  us  on  the  same  footing  as  all 
foreign  competitors  in  the  French  market ;  but,  as  the  new 
duties  will  be  heavier  than  the  old,  it  will  place  us  at  a 
greater  disadvantage  as  compared  with  French  competitors.  It  is 
not  possible  yet  to  say  how  great  the  addition  to  tlie  duties  wiU 
be,  because  none  of  the  treaties  which  France  has  renewed  with 
neighbouring  countries  have  yet  been  ratified,  and  consequently  it 
cannot  be  foreseen  what  the  new  duties  will  be  under  the  most- 
favoured-nation clause.  It  is  possible,  too,  either  that  the  French 
Parliament  may  refuse  to  ratify  some  of  these  treaties,  or  that  the 
countries  whose  representatives  have  concluded  treaties  may  them- 
selves refuse  to  ratify  them.  But,  even  if  we  assume  that  all  the 
treaties  into  which  France  hasyet  entered  will  be  ratified,itis  certain 
that  the  tariff's  thereby  to  be  introduced  will  be  less  liberal  than  the 
tariff  of  our  own  expiring  treaty.  Consequently,  we  shall  be  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  French  competitors  in  the  French 
market.  The  tendency  of  this  will  be  to  encourage  French 
capital  to  compete  more  and  more  with  English  manufacturers  in 
the  French  market.  At  present  the  French  manufacturers  of 
the  finer  classes  of  goods — for  example,  the  finer  classes  of 
woollens — not  only  beat  our  own  manufacturers  in  the  French 
market,  but  compete  successfully  with  them  in  our  own  market. 
It  is  in  the  cheaper  classes  of  goods  that  we  now  have  the  advantage, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  new  protection  about  to  be  given 
to  French  manufacturers  will  be  to  encourage  the  manufacture 
in  France  of  the  coarser  and  cheaper  classes  of  cotton  goods,  and 
consequently  to  diminish  the  demand  for  English  articles  of  this 
kind.  Theoretically  the  diminution  of  English  exports  ought  to  lead 
to  a  diminution  of  English  imports  from  France;  but,  for  the  reasons 
stated  above,  we  do  not  anticipate  any  material  diminution  in 
the  imports  from  France.  AVe  have  already  pointed  out  how 
small  comparatively  is  the  amount  of  the  capital  and  labour  em- 
ployed in  producing  for  the  French  market.  If  we  subtract  from 
the  whole  of  our  exports  to  France  the  foreign  and  colonial  com- 
modities re-exported — such  as  wool  and  the  like — the  amount  is 
about  fifteen  millions  sterling  per  annum ;  and,  if  we  deduct 
again  from  these  the  value  of  the  raw  material  which  is  imported 
from  abroad,  such  for  instance  as  cotton,  probably  the  value  of 
British  commodities  exported  to  France  does  not  exceed  ten 
millions,  or,  at  the  very  outside,  twelve  millions.  The  diminu- 
tion on  this  ground,  then,  is  not  likely  to  be  very  great, 
and  in  anj'  case  it  will  involve  simply  a  transfer  of  capital 
from  the  French  trade  to  some  other  trade  which  will 
become  more  profitable.  A  transfer  of  the  kind  always  involves 
loss  and  suffering,  and  therefore  is  a  thing  to  be  averted  if 
possible  ;  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  made  up,  and  by  a  revision  of 
our  wine  duties  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  open  up  new  markets 
for  our  goods  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece,  our  own  colonies, 
and  elsewhere.  That  the  Government  is  endeavouring  to  secure 
this  compensation  Lord  Hartington  assured  his  hosts  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Chambers  of  Commerce  at  their  dinner  on  Wednesday. 


THE  THEATRES. 

MR.  D.  G.  BOUCICAULT'S  one-act  piece  ilfy  Little  Girl, 
now  being  played  at  the  Court  Theatre,  is  a  very  bright 
and  pretty  adaptation  to  stage  purposes  of  the  leading  idea  in 
Messrs.  Besantand  Rice's  novel  of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Boucicault 
has,  however,  retained,  so  far  as  his  plot  goes,  only  the  notion  of  a 
guardian  falling  in  love  with  his  ward  and  resigning  his  claim  in 
favour  of  a  younger  man.  In  the  novel  it  is  the  guardian  whom, 
unconsciously,  the  girl  has  always  loved,  and  whom  at  the  end  she 
marries,  after  passing  a  wretched  married  life  with  the  scamp  who 
has  persuaded  her  that  she  is  in  love  with  him.  In  the  play  the 
young  man  has  no  worse  vice  than  poverty ;  his  love  and  the  girl's 
are  both  real,  and  the  interest  turns  upon  the  struggle  in  the 
guardian's  mind  when  he  discovers  their  love.  For  a  time  he  is 
determined  to  exercise  his  right  to  forbid  their  marriage ;  he  can- 
not at  first  give  up  the  dream  of  his  own  happiness  in  order  to 
make  them  happy  ;  but  after  an  interval  his  sister's  counsels  and 
his  own  better  feelings  prevail,  and  he  more  than  atones  for  a 
moment  of  selfishness  by  an  act  of  completely  self-sacrificing 
generosity.  The  success  of  the  piece  naturally  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  acting  of  the  guardian.  Hartley  Venn,  a  part  admirably 
played  by  Mr.  Clayton.  Mr.  Clayton's  power  of  pathos  has,  as 
we  had  occasion  to  say  in  speaking  of  AiDakinij,  increased  of  late 
years.  His  short  soliloquy  after  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
sacrifice,  and  while  he  is  waiting  to  see  Gladys  and  give  her  his 
consent,  is  singularly  touching,  and  in  a  previous  scene  he  indi- 
cates admirably  the  latent  jealousy  of  the  young  man  who  has 
been  Gladys's  lover  in  their  childhood's  play,  and  who  has  come  back 
to  be  her  lover  in  earnest.  If  there  is  a  fault  in  this  performance 
of  Mr.  Clayton's,  it  is  that  his  make-up  is  hardly  old  enough. 
The  girl  and  young  man  are  capitally  played  by  Miss  Measor  and 
Mr.  1).  G.  Boucicault ;  Miss  Carlotta  Addison  gives  a  pleasant 
picture  of  Aunt  Janet ;  and  Mr.  Kemble  is  thoroughly  and  un- 
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affectedly  comic  as  a  nervous  and  short-sighted  curate  who  has 
left  his  glasses  at  home.  The  little  piece  is,  iu  short,  well 
written  and  well  acted  i'rom  beginuing  to  end. 

T/ie  Manager,  Mr.  Burnand's  adaptation  of  Le  Mari  de  la 
Debutante,  which  follows  it,  has  had  thus  far  a  curious  career. 
On  its  first  production  it  seems  to  have  been  overloaded  with 
farcical  business,  and  to  have  been  deficient  iu  intelligibility. 
What  its  precise  faults  iu  these  directions  may  have  been  we  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  judging,  since  we  have  only  seen  it  in  its 
altered  form ;  but  that  the  alterations  have  been  eminently 
judicious  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  as  the  play  now  stands  it  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  clever  fooling,  which  is  hardly  ever  allowed 
to  flag  or  to  run  to  too  great  length.  The  workmanship  of  Mr. 
Burnand's  adnptation  is  particularly  skilful ;  at  least  we  should 
infer  so  from  the  I'act  tl;  it,  not  having  seen  or  read  the  French 
piece,  we  did  not  detect  in  more  than  one  instance  the  "join"  by 
which  a  piece  of  impropriety  had  been  concealed  ;  while  the  plot, 
wild  as  it  is,  is  perfectly  clear  and  coherent.  Jnto  its  details  we 
need  not  go;  they  might  seem  llat  enough  when  reduced  to  a  dry 
scenario,  vivacious  and  funny  as  they  are  on  the  stage.  The  im- 
broglio turns,  however,  upon  the  difiiculties  of  a  respectable 
registrar  and  vestryman,  who  is  secretly  the  manager  of  the 
Palladium,  a  theatre  devoted  to  opera  boufle,  and  whose  ^«-»«« 
donna,  Miss  St.  Clair,  threatens  to  disappear  from  the  cast  on  the 
two  hundredth  night  in  consequence  of  her  impending  marriage 
with  Lord  Tandem,  who  has  a  special  licence  ready.  A  sub- 
stitute is  found  in  a  girl  who  comes  before  Chill"  the  manager,  in 
bis  capacity  as  registrar,  accompanied  by  a  charmingly  impossible 
wedding-party:  and  what  further  complications  lollow  we  may 
leave  the  audience  to  find  out  for  themselves.  The  piece  is  full 
of  jokes  in  Mr.  Burnand's  best  manner;  and  is  played  by  all  con- 
cerned just  as  it  should  be,  with  the  right  combination  of 
abandon  and  seriousness,  as  if  there  were  nothing  out  of  the  way 
in  the  wildly  ridiculous  incidents  which  follow  each  other  closely 
through  its  three  acts.  It  was  probably  the  last  act  which  at  first 
tried  the  patience  of  the  spectators,  and  perhaps  yet  a  little  more 
cutting  might  with  advantage  be  applied  to  this.  The  humour  of 
seeing  the  st:igo  turned  inside  out,  as  it  were,  with  a  green  curtain 
aud  a  row  of  footlights,  and  a  partly  painted,  partly  real,  audience 
behind  them  at  the  back,  while  gas- battens  and  the  backs  of  wings 
are  shown  to  us  in  front,  and  an  elderly  tradesman  who  has  never 
been  behind  the  scenes  before  wanders  about  and  gets  in  every- 
body's way,  is  easily  worn  out,  even  when  the  scene  is  given  with 
so  much  spirit  as  it  is  by  every  one  concerned  in  it.  It  is  but  fair 
to  say  that  wearisomeness  is  not  reached,  but  in  a  piece  of  this 
kind  it  should  not  even  be  approached.  In  the  acting  of  the  play 
there  are  two  somewhat  surprising  pieces  of  impersonation.  Miss 
Measor,  of  whose  graceful  and  natural  playing  of  the  girl  in  the 
first  piece  we  have  spoken,  appears  in  The  Manager  for  a  brief  space 
as  a  deaf  old  charwoman,  with  a  markedly  successful  disguise  of 
voice,  gait,  and  appearance,  and  with  a  truth  to  nature  which  will 
be  recognized  by  all  who  have  ever  found  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  the  class  of  charwoman  of  which  she  represents  the  type.  The 
other  surprise  is  found  in  Mr.  Clayton's  performance  of  Chiff,  the 
vulgar  vestryman  aud  manager.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune 
to  see  Mr.  Clayton  in  almost  every  part  of  importance  that  he  has 
played  in  London  both  before  aud  since  he  made  a  hit  as  Lord 
Mouutforrestcourt  in  Dreams,  and  we  have  watched  with  interest 
his  steady  progress  both  in  the  art  of  representing  emotion  with 
apparent  ease  and  naturalness,  and  in  that  of  assuming  a  marked 
and  eccentric  individuality.  But,  although  there  was  certainly  no 
reason  for  coming  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  we  should  not  have 
guessed  that  he  had  the  reuiarkable  comic  force  which  he  displavs 
iu  the  part  of  Chiff.  He  makes  himself  the  type  of  a  blatant, 
vulgar,  on  the  whole  good-natured,  tradesman,  and  nothing 
could  well  be  more  genuinely  funny  than  his  acting  in  the 
scene  at  the  Registrar's  OlRce,  where  his  thoughts  are 
constantly  wandering  from  the  wedding  party  before  him  to  the 
difficulties  about  his  prima  donna.  Only  once  or  twice  in  the 
bustle  of  the  last  act  does  the  player  cease  to  be  Mr.  Chiff 
and  become  for  a  moment  himself.  Mr.  D.  G.  Boucicault  plays 
the  part  of  a  semi-theatrical  busybody  with  e.^cellent  dash  and 
spirit,  and  Mr.  Kemble  that  of  an  impossible  old  man  with 
becoming  gravity  and  pompousness.  Mr.  Anson's  performance  of 
Joe  Vinton,  the  unlucky  husband  of  the  prima  donna's  substitute, 
is  as  well  thought  out  and  executed  as  was  his  performance  some 
time  ago  at  this  theatre  of  the  American  in  The  Old  Loie  and  the 
New.  The  last-named  performance  of  course  belonged  to  the 
region  of  comedy,  while  Joe  Vinton  is  purely  farcical ;  but  there  is 
as  much  art  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Miss  Linda  Dietz  gives  a 
pleasing  rendering  of  Blanche  St.  Clair.  Altogether  there  is 
good  reason  to  wish,  borrowing  the  tag  of  the  piece  itself, "  Success 
to  The  Manager.^' 

Mr.  Thome  has  been  somewhat  unjust  to  the  way  in  which  his 
company  at  the  Vaudeville  are  now  again  acting  the  School  for 
Scandal.  The  stress  he  has  laid  on  the  excellence  of  the  furni- 
ture, dresses,  aud  so  forth  which  he  presents  to  the  public  has 
a  little  the  air  of  wishing  to  atone  for  deficiencies  in  what  some  of 
us  still  persist  in  considering  the  more  important  matter  of  the 
acting.  That  is  by  no  means  necessary.  Not  that  the  performance 
as  a  whole  is  of  any  particular  excellence.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
various  serious  faults.  The  stage  management  is  defective  in 
many  respects,  and  notably  in  thii,  that  it  repeatedly  allows  the 
performers  to  seat  themselves  in  something  approaching  a  quite 
straight  line,  and  talk  into  the  gallery.  That,  however,  is  an  old 
stage  vice,   not  atoned  for  by  the  beauty   of  the  chairs  on 


which  the  company  sit,  or  the  excellence  of  the  dresses  they 
wear,  but  rendered  tolerable  by  long  familiarity.  We  expect  no 
better,  and  have  learnt  to  be  fairly  satisfied  with  a  performance  in 
which  a  few  parts  are  done  with  particular  excellence.  And  that 
is  certainly  the  case  at  the  Vaudeville.  Mr.  Thome's  Crabtree 
and  Mr.  I'arren's  Sir  Peter  are  the  excellent  pieces  of  workmanship 
they  always  have  been — the  acting  of  artists  who  have  mastered 
their  parts,  and  can  repeat  every  gesture  and  tone  at  will  and  with 
unvaried  accuracy.  Of  the  other  members  of  the  company  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  they  act  as  well  as 
can  be  expected  from  performers  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
being  trained  by  that  unbroken  tradition  which  alone  can  secure  the 
adequate  rendering  of  obsolete  forms  of  dramatic  literature.  They 
are  mostly  too  earnest  for  the  School  for  Scandal,  too  easy  in  their 
bearing  for  the  time,  and  too  ready  to  think  that  an  elaborate 
courtesy  or  bow  thrown  in  here  and  there  is  enough  to  represent 
the  stately  fine  manners  of  the  old  comedj'.  They  have  to  play 
people  who  were  taught  that  their  first  duty  to  their  feelings  was 
to  suppress  them,  and  they  all  act  with  melodramatic  earnest- 
ness. Mrs.  Cauninge  as  Lady  Sneerwell,  and  Mr.  Canninge  as 
Snake,  act  with  a  gloomy  intensity  which  makes  characters  only 
meant  to  be  ridiculous  absolutely  odious.  From  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  the  real  power  of  Miss  Ada  Cavendish's  acting  in 
the  screen  scene  is  no  compensation  for  her  failure  to  give  the 
girlish  affectation  of  fine-ladyism  which  nearly  ruined  Lady 
Teazle.  Mr.  Neville's  Charles  Surface  has  a  similar  fault ;  he 
is  far  too  lachrymose  over  the  portrait  of  bis  uncle.  Sir 
Oliver,  too,  would  soon  have  been  discovered  in  his  disguise 
if  he  had  displayed  half  as  much  noisy  emotion  as  Mr.  Maclean 
thought  fit  to  show.  If  Mr.  Archer  did  not  err  to  the  same 
extent  iu  the  same  way  as  Joseph  Surface,  it  was  not,  we 
conceive,  from  want  of  intention.  The  fixed  smile  he  kept 
on  his  face  all  through,  and  the  monotony  of  his  voice,  were 
not  deliberately  assumed  as  the  proper  way  to  act  his  part,  or  so 
at  least  we  j  udge  from  the  excited  way  in  which  he  pranced  up 
and  down  the  stage  at  moments  when  significant  acting  was 
required.  He  meant,  we  are  sure,  to  look  in  earnest.  Mr. 
Righton's  Moses  belongs  to  the  wholly  bad  parts  of  the  perform- 
ance. It  was  marked  by  a  bad  imitation  of  the  "business"  of 
Mr.  James,  a  total  failure  to  render  the  unctuous  Jew  lisp  of  his 
model,  and  an  amount  of  vapid  "  gag  "  very  offensive  in  a  piece 
supposed  to  be  put  on  ther  stage  with  particular  care.  The  furni- 
ture aud  dresses  are  all  that  Mr.  Thorne  promised  they  would  be. 

The  production  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  Liverpool,  of 
Mr.  J,  Comyns  Carr's  version  of  Mr.  Hardy's  novel  Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd  is  a  noteworthy  theatrical  event.  It  is 
perhaps  in  some  respects  unfortunate  for  the  authors  that  public 
curiosity  and  comment  should  be  directed,  in  the  first  instance, 
rather  to  the  points  of  similarity,  or  dissimilaritj',  between  this 
piece  and  Mr.  Pinero's  Squire,  than  to  the  merits  of  the  play  itself, 
as  the  really  excellent  qualities  of  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Carr's  work 
run  some  danger  of  being  overlooked  in  the  heat  of  controversy. 
Mr.  Pinero's  reputation  for  originality  has  suffered  unfairly  owing 
to  his  grudging  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Hardy, 
and  attention  has  been  drawn  away  from  the  real  cause  of  the 
discussion — namely,  the  entrance  of  one  piece  on  the  scene  imme- 
diately after  the  exit  of  the  other.  Whatever  opinions  may  be 
held  on  this  matter,  it  is  certain  that  the  essential  charm  of 
Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  The 
Squire.  In  composing  his  plot  Mr.  Carr  has  cleverly  av  oided  many 
of  the  dangers  incident  to  the  process  of  adapting  a  novel  to  the 
stage,  and,  by  a  skilful  choice  and  arrangement  of  incidents,  has 
contrived  to  present  a  fair  epitome  of  the  story  without  over- 
stepping the  limits  or  losing  the  concentration  of  interest  proper 
to  a  drama.  The  sequence  of  scenes  in  the  second  act,  leading  up 
to  a  very  efl'ective  climax  in  the  discovery  of  Fanny  Robin's 
death  and  the  villainy  of  Bathaheba's  newly-married  husband,  may 
be  especially  noticed  as  an  excellent  piece  of  dramatic  construc- 
tion, the  strength  of  which  was  on  last  Monday  night  strikingly 
proved  by  the  peremptory  refusal  of  the  audience  to  permit  any 
manifestation  of  approval  between  the  different  scenes  until  the 
final  denouement  was  reached,  when  the  keen  interest  felt  in  the 
play  was  enthusiastically  shown. 

Wherever  possible,  the  adapter  has  transferred  word  for  word 
Mr.  Hardy's  own  dialogue  ;  but  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that 
some  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  interpolated  by  him  contain 
writing  worthy  to  stand  by  that  of  the  novel.  Two  noticeable  ex- 
amples of  this  are  two  speeches  of  Bathsheba's  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act — the  first  a  pretty  welcome  to  the  farm  servants  on 
Christmas  night,  containing  a  touching  allusion  to  poor  Fanny 
Robin's  misfortune  and  disappearance,  and  the  second  a  more 
drfimatic  aud  varied  speech,  in  which  her  grief  and  horror  on 
learning  the  truth  about  the  girl's  suicide  and  its  cause  find  utter- 
ance. Of  the  chief  characters  in  the  novel,  Boldwood  alone  is 
omitted  in  the  play,  or  rather,  his  part,  in  certain  scenes,  is  trans- 
ferred to  Gabriel  Oak.  Sergeant  Troy  appears  as  a  somewhat 
simpler  villain  than  his  prototype,  pre'-^imably  for  the  sake  of 
dramatic  clearness.  Poorgrass,  Coggan,  Moon,  Lydia,  and  Fanny 
are  scarcely  altered,  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Carr  has  managed  to  pre- 
serve the  charm  and  variety  of  that  most  fascinating  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
creations,  Bathsheba  Everdene.  One  new  character  is  introduced ; 
Will  Robin,  a  gipsy,  the  half-crazed  brother  of  Fanny,  who  dogs 
the  footsteps  of  her  seducer  throughout  the  piece,  and  finally 
accomplishes  bis  revenge  by  shooting  him  just  in  time  to 
save  Bathsheba— and  the  feelings  of  the  audience.  A  not  un- 
important share  in  the  great  success  of  the  play  must  be 
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attributed  to  the  acting  of  Miss  Marion  Terry  as  Batbsheba,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Kelly  as  Cfabriel  Oak.  Both  these  artists  enter  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  their  parts,  and  completely  identify  themselves 
with  their  assumed  characters.  Miss  Terry  imparts  throughout 
to  her  picture  of  Bathsheba  much  charm  and  idyllic  grace,  giving 
evidence  in  the  stronger  scenes,  especially  in  the  speech  mentioned 
above,  of  a  power  of  emotional  expression  which  she  has  hitherto 
never  fully  displayed.  The  situation  is  a  telling,  but  a  trying, 
one.  Bathsheba,  iu  the  face  of  the  terrible  news,  turns  from  one 
to  another  in  desperate  hope  of  a  disproval.  She  appeals  alter- 
nately to  Oak,  to  the  farm  servants,  to  Troy  himself;  but  finally 
sees  no  escape  from  the  dreadful  conviction.  Her  upbraiding  of 
the  betrayer  is  cut  short  by  Troy's  brutal  taunt,  giving  her  own 
infatuation  as  the  cause  of  his  desertion ;  and,  as  Oak  springs 
forward  to  avenge  this  insult,  she  comes  between  them 
with  the  words,  "Hold,  Gabriel;  he  is  my  husband!" 
In  his  impersonation  of  Gabriel  Oak,  Mr.  Kelly  gives  a  singularly 
striking  representation  of  the  simple  heroism,  strength,  self- 
command,  and  tenderness  of  the  character.  It  is  indeed  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  perfect  realization  of  Mr.  Hardy's  conception. 
The  actor's  art  is  so  well  hidden  that  the  audience  is  tempted 
to  accept  the  representation  for  the  very  man  himself.  _  Mr. 
Cartwright,  as  Sergeant  Troy,  rather  over-emphasizes  the  cynicism 
of  the  character,  and  at  present  fails  in  delineating  its  softer  and 
more  attractive  side.  If  more  were  made  of  the  pretty  love-scene 
in  the  first  act,  the  audience  would  better  understand  Bathsheba's 
infatuation  with  this  brilliant  soldier.  Of  the  minor  cliaracters, 
which  are  all  carefully  played,  Mr.  Arthur  Wood's  Poorgrass 
does  much  to  enliven  the  brighter  scenes  by  its  quaint  and  cha- 
racteristic humour. 

Far  from  the  Muddiiu/  Ci-oivd  has  yet  to  undergo  the  criticism 
of  the  London  public  ;  but,  whatever  the  verdict  may  be,  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Carr  have  produced  a 
harmonious  and  touching  play,  showing  considerable  mastery  of 
dramatic  construction  and  instinct  with  the  charm  of  English 
country  life. 


REVIEWS. 


OUT  OF  THE  WAY  PLACES  IX  INDIA.' 
(^Concluding  Notice.) 

WE  have  hitherto  shown  how  Mr.  Hunter  has  succeeded  in 
the  treatment  of  ancient  and  modern  capitals,  what  light 
he  has  shed  on  climate  and  natural  phenomena,  and  what  aids 
he  has  atiin-ded  to  historians  and  philologists,  while  we  have  given 
due  prominence  to  the  general  plan  and  method  on  which  his 
laborious  investiL'ations  are  based.  In  this  concluding  notice  we 
shall  draw  attention  to  tracts  or  towns  or  tribes  comparatively  remote 
and  unfamiliar,  the  names  of  some  of  which  will  sound  more  strange 
to  the  majority  of  Englishmen  than  Sarakhs  and  Merv.  Four  Con- 
tinental natii)tis  preceded  or  competed  with  us  for  supremacy  in 
the  East.  The  Dutch  have  vanished  from  the  mainland  of  India, 
and  the  DmH' s  were  literally  bought  out  as  lately  as  1845.  There 
remain  the  settlements  of  the  French  and  the  Portuguese.  Most 
persons  have  heard  of  Pondicherry  with  its  Governor,  and 
Ghandranagore  with  its  Deputy.  But  how  many  Englishmen, 
though  they  may  have  seen  Chimborazo,  Yokohama,  and  the 
Falls  of  the  Zambesi,  know  the  site  of  Mahe,  Karikal,  or  Yanaon  ? 
Yet  these  are  as  much  portions  of  the  French  liepubiic  as  New 
Caledonia  or  Guadaloupe.  Mahe  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  about  four  miles  to  the  south  of  the  station  of 
Tellicheri,  in  the  Malabar  district  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  specify  the  number  of  times  it  was  taken  and 
given  up  in  the  wars  of  the  last  century  between  1761  and  1793. 
It  is  noted  for  its  salubrity  and  fertility,  says  Mr.  Hunter ; 
has  an  area  of  1,445  acres;  and  has  attached  to  it  a  "  loge,''  or 
patch  of  ground,  in  the  town  of  Calicut,  further  south,  occupee 
par  un  gardien,"  whom  practical  and  irreverent  Anglo-Indians 
would  term  a  choukidar  or  watchman,  highly  paid  at  five  rupees 
a  month.  Some  jears  ago  there  was  a  futile  proposal  of  some 
French  administrators  to  include  the  Western  Presidency  of 
India  in  the  service  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  French 
Messageries  Imperiales.  But  it  would  not  have  done  to  urge 
this  new  line  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  such  an  insig- 
nificant port  as  Bombay.  So  it  was  gravely  proposed  that  the 
measure  should  be  recommended  to  the  French  Government 
"  dans  les  interets  de  Mahe."  Karikal  is  a  settlement 
within  the  diairict  of  Tanjore.  Like  Mahe,  it  was  taken 
and  ceded  three  or  four  times  in  the  last  century.  It  lies  in 
the  delta  of  the  Kaveri  river,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  brisk  trade 
with  Ceylon,  Europe,  and  the  French  colonies.  We  note  that  it 
is  in  the  happy  position  of  collecting  a  revenue  of  more  than 
400,000  francs  and  spending  about  277,000.  Its  area  is  fifty- 
two  square  miles.  Yanaon  is  higher  up  on  the  same  coast, 
above  Madras,  and  in  the  lately-formed  district  of  Godavery. 
The  extent  in  hectares  is  1,429.  It  is  situated  between  the 
Koringa  and  the  Godavery  rivers,  and  is  governed  by  a 
chef,  who  is  at  once  president  of  the  Criminal  Court,  of 
commerce,  and  of  the  magistracy  and  police.  He  has  under 
him  a  marriage  registrar,  a  commissioner,  two  head  police- 
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men,  and  eighteen  constables.  Besides  these  three  small  settle- 
ments, the  French  have  or  lay  claim  to  other  patches  of  ground  at 
Masulipatam,  Surat,  and  at  no  less  than  five  places  in  Bengal  and 
Behar — that  is,  Patna,  Kasimbazaar,  Dacca,  Balasore,  and  Jugdia. 
Each  of  these  centres  of  fallen  civilization  is  reported  to  consist  of  a 
small  patch  of  ground  with  a  ruin,  hut,  or  "  some  sort  of  tene- 
ment "  on  it,  and  the  French  claim  the  right  of  hoisting  their  flag 
on  all  these  plots  at  any  time  they  like.  It  is  doubtless  from  a 
slip  that  Mr.  Hunter  omits  to  tell  us  the  exact  site  of  Jugdia,  but 
he  adds  significantly  that  the  French  are  "  not  in  actual  possession 
of  any  of  the  five."  Once  or  twice  the  question  of  buying  out  the 
French  has  been  raised  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  "  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  "  could  be  estimated,  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  all  the  plots  can  be  identified. 

Daman,  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Persian  word  Daman,  signi- 
fying "  border  "  or  "  skirt,"  and  applied  to  tracts  in  the  Dernjat  of 
the  Panjab  and  the  Sautal  Perguunahs,  is  a  Portuguese  settlement 
just  I03  miles  north  of  Bombay.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
50,000  and  an  area  of  eighty-two  square  miles.  The  Portuguese, 
soon  after  its  capture  in  the  sixteenth  century,  converted  a  mosque 
into  a  church,  and  have  since  built  eight  other  places  of  worship, 
besides  docks  and  yards  for  shipbuilding.  The  Settlement  has  two 
forts  and  is  ruled  by  a  governor  with  civil  and  military  functions, 
under  the  Viceroy  at  Goa.  There  are  some  fine  teak  trees  and 
other  timber  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  former  days  Daman 
was  noted  for  dyed  piece  goods,  and  a  flourishing  trade  in  opium 
with  China.  It  is  not  easy  to  predict  whether  philanthropists 
will  be  pained  or  gladdened  to  hear  that  the  conquest  of  Scinde 
has  a  good  deal  to  answer  for  in  that  it  led  to  the  prohibition, 
or  probably  the  transfer,  of  this  lucrative  commerce.  Diu 
is  an  island  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Guzerat,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay,  also  belonging  to  the  House  of  Braganza.  It 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  is 
more  than  six  miles  in  length.  Here,  almost  every  line  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  two  pages  of  description  is  a  comparison  of  former 
splendour  with  present  decay.  Trade  has  almost  ceased,  or  is 
carried  on  with  Mozambique  by  a  few  enterprising  Portuguese. 
The  ^lint  no  longer  coins  money ;  one  convent  is  turned  into  a 
hospital,  a  second  into  a  cemetery,  and  a  third  is  in  ruins.  The 
hall  of  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Thomas  is  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  municipality.  The  arsenal  contains  a  few  stores,  and  a 
school  numbers  only  twenty  pupils.  Since  a  famous  De  Castro 
routed  the  King  of  Guzerat  in  a  pitched  battle  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  later  on  certain  Arabs  from  Muscat  plundered  the 
settleiuent  in  the  seventeenth,  Diu  has  had  no  history ;  it  is  a 
mere  fishing  village. 

From  this  place  it  is  not  very  much  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
in  a  Btraight  line  north  to  the  Runn  of  Kutch.  This  term,  we 
believe,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  Aranya,  forest  or  desert, 
though  Mr.  Hunter  does  not  give  it.  But  he  is  justified  in 
describing  this  extraordinary  tract  as  "  the  most  striking  physical 
feature  of  Cutch."  It  was  once,  in  all  probability,  part  of  the 
gulf  of  that  name  and  was  raised  above  the  sea  level  by  some  ex- 
traordinary convulsion  of  nature.  It  is  divided  into  the  northern 
and  the  eastern  Runns,  which  together  cover  9,000  square  miles. 
In  the  dry  season  it  is  a  hard  flat  surface  blistered  with  a  horrible 
salt  excrescence,  which  dazzles  like  snow.  There  is  then  little 
or  no  water  or  vegetation  ;  and  the  wild  ass  browses  on  the 
stunted  grass,  and,  as  in  the  days  of  Job,  makes  the  range  of  the 
mountains  or  sandhills  his  pasture,  "  and  searcheth  after  every 
green  thing."  In  the  rainy  season  this  desolate  tract  is  covered 
with  salt  water,  owing  to  the  combined  action  of  the  tides  and 
the  strong  south-west  wind.  It  is  then  almost  dangerous  to  cross, 
and,  though  passable  for  troops  and  caravans  by  the  end  of 
October,  it  is  prudent  to  attempt  the  passage  by  night  and  to  send 
on  working  parties  to  clear  the  wells.  It  is  curious  that  whereas 
we  might  expect  the  level  of  the  Runn  to  be  rising  owing  to 
the  rainfall,  it  seems  on  the  contrary  to  be  falling.  Boats 
can  now  sail  to  places  on  the  coast  formerly  quite  inac- 
cessible by  water.  Another  curious  tract  which  in  the 
language  of  the  showman  might  be  termed  "  amphibious " 
is  found  in  the  Lake  of  Kolar,  in  the  Kistna  and  Godavery 
districts  of  Madras.  In  the  rains  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  fine 
lake ;  in  the  dry  season  the  area  of  the  water  is  much  re- 
duced and  a  large  part  is  half  mud.  In  the  intervals  of  the  dry 
and  wet  seasons  it  is  a  swamp.  Naturally  it  abounds  in  fish  and 
waterfowl,  and  in  a  very  dry  year  the  remains  of  old  villages  are  to  be 
seen,  with  large  quantities  of  charcoal  and  charred  beams.  Mr. 
Hunter  ascribes  this  to  volcanic  action ;  but,  not  to  say  that  we 
have  never  heard  of  volcanoes  in  India,  it  seems  quite  as  probable 
that  these  traces  of  fire  may  be  the  result  of  a  conflagration  pro- 
duced by  an  earthquake  on  the  primeval  forest.  We  throw  this 
out  as  a  conjecture.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that,  though  the 
Runn  of  Cutch  may  be  as  impracticable  for  agriculturists  as  the 
summit  of  Kanchanjinga,  the  dimensions  of  the  Kolar  swamp  or 
lake  are  gradually  being  curtailed  by  "  reclamations  or  embank- 
ments." While  on  these  topics  we  may  draw  attention  to  the 
series  of  lagoons  or  back-waters  on  the  Malabar  coast.  They 
have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea  during  the  south-west 
monsoon,  which  has  kept  back  the  waters  of  the  numerous  rivers 
coming  down  from  the  Ghauts.  In  fact,  the  winds  and  waves  hei  e 
seem  to  have  produced  an  eflect  exactly  similar  to  that  wrongly 
ascribed  to  the  Etesian  winds  by  certain  Greeks,  in  a  theory  which 
did  not  at  all  commend  itself  to  Herodotus  as  accounting  for  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile.  One  of  these  lagoons,  when  it  dries  up.  is 
the  scene  of  an  enormous  and  hasty  cultivation  of  rice.    From' the 
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Malabar  coast  to  the  Laccadives,  or  "  Plundred  Thousand  Islands," 
is  a  few  days'  sail.  This  number  practically  is  cut  down  by  Mr. 
Hunter  to  lire  islands  under  the  authorities  of  South  Kanara,  and 
six  under  those  of  Cannanore,  besides  reefs.  The  inhabitants, 
numberinfT  more  than  thirteen  thousand,  were  oriajinally  Hindus. 
They  are  now  Mahommedans,  who  retain  certnn  distinctions  of 
caste  and  hold  that  succession  goes  in  the  female  line.  They 
speak  Malayalam,  and  export  cocoa-nuts,  coir,  tortoise-shell, 
and  cowries  or  shells,  to  the  mainland  and  to  Ceylon.  In  the 
northern  group  of  islands  the  revenue,  such  as  it  is,  is  received 
by  the  Collector  of  Cannanore.  For  the  southern  a  dignitary  called 
Ali  Raja,  pays  usi  a  tribute  of  i,oooi.  The  islands  are  swept  by  hurri- 
canes, and  the  inhabitants  formerly  suffered  from  small-pox;  but, 
pace,  the  anti-vaccination  party,  this  disease  has  nearly  succumbed 
to  the  very  precaution  wSch  they  denounce.  The  Maldive  group, 
derived  by  Mr.  Hunter,  not  from  Mala,  a  necklace,  but  from  Mali 
the  name  of  the  chief  island,  and  dwipa  the  Sanskrit  for  island,  are 
dependent  on  Ceylon  and  not  on  British  India ;  and  a  clear  and 
concise  account  of  these  and  similar  possessions,  their  climate, 
language,  productions,  epidemics,  and  trade,  is  one  of  the  merits 
of  the  Imperial  Gazetteer.  The  traveller,  the  missionary,  the 
merchant,  and  the  administrator  will  find  something  to  detain  them 
as  they  turn  over  these  pages  in  search  of  facts  and  figures  about 
places  rarely  seen  except  by  passengers  from  the  deck  of  a 
P.  and  O.  steamer,  or  by  the  Magistrate  Collector  on  his  annual 
tour. 

Occasionally  we  may  think  that  some  celebrated  places  receive 
more  scanty  treatment  than  they  deserve;  fifteen  lines,  for  in- 
stance, are  allotted  to  Bhuvaneswar,  the  ruined  city  of 
temples  and  shrines  in  the  district  of  Pooree  in  Orissa. 
It  took  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  build  the 
great  temple  with  its  vestibule,  and  a  much  longer  time  to  erect 
the  seven  thousand  shrines,  of  "which  only  some  five  or  six 
hundred  remain  to  indicate  every  stage  of  artistic  beaut}',  dis- 
honest imitation,  and  degraded  style.  We  must  add,  however,  that 
fuller  information  on  these  Sivaite  Temples  is  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Hunter's  statistical  account  of  Bengal  and  in  the  volume  of  the 
learned  Rajendra  Lai  Mittra.  Brindaban,  the  celebrated  Hindu 
city  on  the  Jumna,  about  si.x  miles — we  should  have  said  nine 
miles — from  Muttra,  fares  no'better.  It  is  dismissed  in  half  a  page. 
It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  effects  of  English  administration 
that  Mr.  Hunter,  after  a  concise  enumeration  of  the  most 
splendid  temples  and  ghauts,  wells  of  red  sandstone,  aqueducts 
and  tanks,  cannot  help  descending  to  such  prosaic  matters  as  the 
Anglo-Vernacular  School,  the  dispensary,  and  the  Municipal 
revenue,  which,  we  are  happy  to  state,  is  within  a  fraction  of  one 
rupee  or  two  shillings  per  head  of  a  population  of  21,000. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  for  full  details  of  the  Hindu  religion 
and  its  votaries  earnest  inquirers  are  best  referred  to  local  guides 
and  specialists. 

The  progress  of  administration  in  the  last  thirty  years  has 
led  us  not  only  to  the  consolidation  of  laws  and  tenures 
in  settled  provinces,  and  to  great  works  calculated  to  mitigate 
famine  and  promote  intercourse;  but  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
civilizing  and  disciplining  the  wildest  and  most  jungly  of 
aboriginal  and  semi-Arj'an  tribes.  Most  Englishmen  may  have 
heard  of  Outram  and  the  Bheels,  and  of  Cleveland  and  the  hill- 
men  of  Bhaugulpore,  and  we  have  on  other  occasions  noticed 
Santals  and  Kols,  their  occasional  wild  outbreaks  and  their  general 
liabits  of  obedience.  Our  latest  triumph  over  barbarism  has  been 
gained  on  the  Garrow  or  Garo  Hills.  This  tract  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  districts  which  have  b^en  under  our  direct  administra- 
tion since  the  days  of  Clive  and  Hastings.  Steamers  have  for  years 
passed  under  them  on  the  highway  to  Assam.  The  inhabitants 
were  known  as  a  wild,  active,  robust  race,  living  where  other 
natives  would  die  in  a  month,  sources  of  constant  trouble  to  the 
authorities  and  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Mymensing,  and 
addicted  to  cutting  off  the  heads  of  peaceful  villagers  as  these 
watched  their  crops  by  night-time  in  isolated  huts.  Missionaries 
had  made  primers  and  vocabularies  of  the  Garo  language,  and 
Collectors  and  Commissioners  had  written  copious  reports  about 
the  duty  of  securing  to  our  agriculturists  the  possession  of  their 
own  scalps.  But  nothing  was  done  in  earnest  till  1872-3,  when, 
in  the  cold  season,  an  expedition  was  skilfully  organized  against 
these  savages.  Resistance  was  put  down,  chiefs  tendered  their 
submission,  heads  were  brought  in — rather  late  perhaps — and  fines 
were  paid.  A  Deputy  Commissioner  now  has  his  residence  on 
the  spur  of  a  hill  called  Tura,  as  healthy  a  site  as  can  be 
found,  where  the  rainfall  is  little  short  of  130  inches  in  the  year. 
There  is  a  stockade  and  a  barrack,  and  a  school ;  a  fine  breeze 
blows  up  the  valley ;  and  in  the  cold  weather  the  isolated  official 
in  charge  of  the  station  can,  by  a  moderate  ascent,  discern  the 
course  of  the  Brahmaputra  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and 
feast  his  eyes  on  the  snowy  ranges  beyond  Darjeeling.  Of  course 
now  we  know  all  about  the  Garos.  They  are  an  ugly  race.  Their 
arms  are  swords,  spears,  and  shields  of  bamboo,  and  they  have  an 
unpleasant  trick  of  setting  spikes  in  the  narrow  paths  leading  up 
to  their  villages.  They  will  eat  anything  from  beef  and  pork 
to  tigers,  dogs,  snakes,  and  frogs,  A  remnant  of  polyandry 
survives,  Mr.  Hunter  thinks,  in  the  custom  whereby  a  Garo, 
marrying  the  favourite  daughter  of  any  house,  is  required  to  marry 
his  mother-in-law  on  her  husbands  death.  Property  descends 
through  females.  The  Garos  are  extremely  superstitious,  and 
believe  in  witches  and  in)ps.    Their  agriculture  consists  in  cuttius 


down  trees  and  brushwood,  burning  the  spaces  cleared,  and  plant- 
ing them  with  rice,  pulses,  and  pepper.  Wo  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that,  with  such  habits  and  in  such  a  damp  climate,  Garoa 
suffer  from  spleen,  rheumatism,  malarious  fevers,  ulcers,  and 
elephantiasis.  The  skill,  tact,  and  ability  with  which  these 
mouutaineers  have  been  reduced  to  order  by  the  Bengal  Government 
and  its  officers  enable  it  to  challenge  comparison  with  any  Ad- 
ministration in  the  world.  We  enlarge  on  this  part  of  this  subject, 
because  in  June  1878  we  especially  noticed  that  a  detailed  histoiy 
of  the  Garo  Settlement  was  wanting  in  the  earlier  Statistical 
Account  of  Bengal. 

There  is  still  much  pleasant  reading  in  these  volumes,  but  we 
can  only  just  touch  on  a  few  of  the  out-of-the-way  places.  We 
should  have  liked,  for  instance,  to  say  more  about  Hampi,  a  ruined 
city  in  the  district  of  Bellary,  Madras,  with  its  temples  and 
monoliths  and  additions  made  by  the  Rajas  of  Vigayanagar; 
about  the  Muggar  Pir,  or  Talao,  or  tank,  in  Sciude,  and  its  alligators, 
that  come  to  be  fed  and  fight,  in  green  and  slimy  waters,  for 
the  flesh  of  a  wretched  calf  or  goat ;  about  the  Nicobars  and 
the  Audamans,  and  the  cession  of  the  former  by  the  Danes ; 
about  the  wealth  and  antiquities  of  Kathiawar,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary plague  of  rats  that  devoured  everything  in  the  province, 
and  then  vanished  as  if  by  magic ;  about  the  Terai  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills ;  about  the  Tols  or  schools,  of  Nuddia,  where  natives 
spend  the  best  part  of  their  useless  lives  in  studying  Sanskrit  on 
the  antiquated  system  of  Pauini ;  on  the  silting  up  of  what  is 
known  by  hearsay  to  most  residents  in  Calcutta  as  the  Salt 
Water  Lake  ;  and  on  the  melancholy  failure  of  Port  Canning  as  a 
rival  to  Calcutta.  The  sums  spent  on  a  railway  which  never  even  paid 
its  full  working  expenses ;  the  feeble  attempts  to  set  up  a  munici- 
pality ;  the  extravagant  expectations  of  certain  members  of  the 
mercantile  community ;  the  frothy  talk  about  wharves  and 
jetties,  rates  and  tramways ;  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  few 
ships  trading  at  the  port,  and  of  the  population  dwindling  from 
some  fever-stricken  officials  to  a  solitary  agent  of  the  Port  Canning 
Company  and  a  native  dawk  munshi  or  deputy  postmaster,  and 
the  final  collapse  of  all  speculation,  trade,  and  life,  should  serve 
as  a  warning  to  the  class  of  persons  who  are  ever  ready,  in  the 
sacred  names  of  development  and  commerce,  to  force  the  Indian 
Government  into  profitless  and  disastrous  schemes. 

We  have  refrained  from  noticing  some  few  petty  blunders  of  the 
press,  and  there  are  one  or  two  repetitions  or  contradictions  to  be 
explained  away  or  reconciled.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that  North 
Canara  is  "  almost  the  only  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
abounding  in  wild  animals."  Surely,  all  tigers,  deer,  and  antelope 
have  not  been  exterminated  in  Khaudish,  in  which  it  is  expressly 
said  afterwards  that  "  wild  beasts  are  numerous,"  and  the  Anglo- 
Indian  shikurri,  we  will  be  bound  to  say,  will  still  find  plenty  of 
sport  on  the  Tapti  and  the  Narbada,  and,  by  Mr.  Hunter's  showing, 
in  Belgaum  find  Dharwar.  One  improvement  we  would  suggest  for 
the  next  edition  or  reprint.  Subdivisions  with  their  headquarters 
are  now  established  in  all  large  districts  of  the  Bengal  Presidency 
in  its  widest  sense.  These  are  given  through  the  nine  volumes, 
with  their  latitude  and  longitude,  and  sometimes  with  the  addi- 
tion that  they  are  on  such  a  line  of  rail,  or  at  so  many 
miles  from  the  head-quarters  or  capital.  Now  no  one  except  a 
precocious  native  candidate  for  a  scholarship,  educated  at  an 
Anglo-vernacular  school,  cares  one  farthing  about  the  latitude  of 
any  police  station  or  subdivision  whatever.  But  a  new  arrival,  on 
taking  charge  of  his  office,  wishes  to  know  at  once  the  following 
particulars — the  exact  distance  and  direction  of  each  subdivision 
from  the  Sudder  or  head-station  ;  its  accessibility  by  river,  rail, 
or  road,  and  whether  it  lies  north,  south,  east,  or  west ;  and,  if 
there  is  a  road  to  it,  whether  that  road  is  of  raised  earth  or  of 
bricks  or  gravel ;  how  many  rivers  must  be  crossed  to  reach  it, 
and  whether  they  are  crossed  by  any  bridge  or  ferry.  To  ener- 
getic officials,  accustomed  to  ride  all  over  their  districts 
in  all  weathers,  and  to  be  in  camp  for  three  'months  together 
in  the  cold  season,  such  particulars  are  the  very  first  essentials  of 
a  good  local  guide-book  or  gazetteer. 

Mr.  Hunter,  we  repeat,  has  produced  a  really  valuable  work : 
correct,  trustworthy,  spirited,  full  of  every  kind  of  information, 
and  hardly  ever  dull,  even  when  dealing  with  places  which  nomina 
erunt,  nunc  sunt  sine  nomine  terra.  Favouring  chances  and  readi- 
ness to  avail  himself  of  such  openings,  otficial  aptitude  and 
literary  skill  have  enabled  Mr.  Hunter  to  till  a  considerable  space 
in  the  public  eye,  and  so,  apparently,  to  distance  divers  colleagues 
and  contemporaries  who  may  all  the  same  have  been  doing  ex- 
cellent work  in  the  Secretariat,  in  political  appointments,  or  in 
charge  of  troublesome  and  frontier  districts.  As  head  of  this 
new  Educational  Commission,  appointed  to  discuss  the  working^  of 
Lord  Halifax's  celebrated  despatch  of  1854,  to  compare^  high 
scholarship  acquired  in  colleges  with  the  elementary  education  in 
such  village  schools  as  were  promoted  by  James  Thomason  and 
Muir  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  by  Sir  John  Grant  and 
Sir  George  Campbell  in  Bengal,  Mr.  Hunter  will  now  have  a  rare 
opportunity  of  showing  that  he  can  guide  the  animated  delibera- 
'  tions  of  a  mixed  body  of  Europeans  and  natives,  and  frame  an 
important  administrative  measure,  just  as  well  as  he  has  digested 
unwieldy  statistics  into  a  series  of  very  readable  books. 
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THE  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Hoppus's  book  is  that  it 
makes  its  appearance  somewhat  unseasonably.  Although  we 
have  had  spring-like  weather  of  late,  we  are  still  in  bleak  iNIarch, 
and  accordingly  we  object  to  being  tantalized  by  his  charming 
Riverside  Papers.  Were  it  in  "  leafy  June,"  or  the  simmering 
dog-days,  we  should  be  tempted  straightway  to  get  into  loose- 
fitting  flannels  and  go  on  a  cruise  upon  the  waters  of  the  middle 
Thames.  It  is  true  that,  as  Mr.  Hoppus  remarks,  the  ordi- 
nary boating  man  knows  nothing  of  the  river  but  what  he  sees 
from  the  water-level,  or  from  the  windows  of  the  "  public  "  where 
he  refreshes  himself  after  his  exertions.  But  personally  we  do 
not  plead  guilty  to  that  indictment ;  and,  though  we  cannot  pro- 
fess to  be  as  familiar  with  the  Thames  Valley  as  Mr.  Hoppus,  j'et 
we  know  it  sufficiently  well  to  appreciate  the  truth  and  the  beauty 
of  his  sketches.  Whether  he  is  a  professional  artist  vire  know  not, 
but  in  any  case  he  is  no  mean  master  of  art  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  He  dashes  in  his  vigorous  pictures  of  scenery  with  a  graceful 
and  confident  touch,  and  in  the  fulness  of  an  intimate  acquaintance. 
He  introduces  the  delicate  details  and  suggestive  touches  which 
give  life  and  animation  to  his  work,  as  well  as  a  conviction  of  its 
realism ;  while  his  studies  of  character  are  equally  efiective,  and  he 
brings  his  rustics  into  harmonious  keeping  with  their  surroundings. 
He  carries  us  away  into  nooks  and  corners  of  the  primitive  country 
parishes,  "  lost,"  in  the  French  meaning  of  the  word,  between  the 
great  railway  lines  and  the  busy  waterway.  He  expresses  the 
thoughts  and  individualities  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  rugged 
speech  in  a  way  that  has  an  intense  air  of  probability,  although 
there  we  cannot  pretend  to  judge  him  critically.  He  has  a  fine 
appreciation  of  the  quaint  humour  that  not  unfrequeutly  breaks  in 
bright,  though  fitful,  flashes  through  the  stagnation  of  uneducated 
but  original  minds ;  and  he  occasionally  introduces  some  thrilling 
dramatic  episodes  from  lives  that  are  quiet  but  by  no  means  un- 
eventful. On  the  themes  of  some  of  his  unpretending  stories 
— if  they  have  not,  indeed,  been  actually  founded  upon  fact — he 
has  expended  as  much  ingenuity  of  fancy  as  might  have  been 
spun  out  into  half  a  dozen  of  three-volume  novels.  That,  how- 
ever, is  his  own  afl'air,  and  no  concern  of  his  critics. 

In  the  case  of  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  stories  we  are 
always  inclined  to  assume  that  the  author  has  "  put  his  best  foot 
foremost."  And  in  Mr.  Hoppus's  volumes,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  "  Ben  the  Shepherd,"  we  prefer  "  Frank  the  Ferryman  "  to 
the  rest.  Ben  is  undoubtedly  the  most  dramatic  of  all ;  but 
perhaps  the  reason  of  our  preference  may  partly  be  that  in  a  selec- 
tion of  somewhat  similar  sketches  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
stronger  sense  of  freshness  in  the  first.  Nevertheless,  apart  from 
any  such  prepossession,  in  "  Frank "  the  descriptions  of  river 
scenery  are  unusually  good,  and  the  old  man's  tale  is  most 
impressively  melancholy,  though  not  altogether  untinged  by  light- 
ness, while  it  conveys  a  striking  lesson  of  contentment  in  cir- 
cumstances that  might  be  thought  sufficiently  depressing,  Frank 
is  to  all  appearance  a  misanthrope,  though  his  misantliropy  lies 
merely  on  the  surface  ;  and  he  shows  an  unsuspected  strength  of 
manly  resolution  in  struggling  with  some  silent  sorrow  that 
oppresses  him.  He  has  lost,  under  awkward  and  trying  circum- 
stances, a  son  who  was  dutiful,  whatever  were  his  faults,  and  whom 
he  had  fondly  looked  to  as  the  prop  of  his  old  age.  Though 
working  hard  for  his  keep  and  being  perpetually  on  duty,  he  owes 
his  livelihood  to  the  charity  of  a  struggling  innkeeper  who  employs 
the  veteran's  services  on  the  riverside  ferry.  Frank,  as  we  said,  is 
seemingly  a  misanthrope ;  but  there  is  a  fine  touch  that  gives  an 
inner  glimpse  of  his  nature,  when  we  are  told  that  the  village 
children  loved  to  play  within  sight  of  him,  though,  knowing  his 
humour,  they  never  addressed  him.  Frank  sleeps  on  a  bed  of 
rushes  in  the  landlord's  withy-barn,  till  he  is  driven  out  by  the 
winter  rain  coming  through  the  gaps  in  the  roof,  when  he  is  with 
difficulty  induced  to  take  a  shake-down  in  the  taproom.  It  is  in 
the  contract  that  he  hands  over  all  the  pennies  to  his  employer, 
so  he  has  no  money  to  spare  for  even  such  simple  luxuries  as  a 
pinch  of  snuft'  or  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  When  he  does  receive  an 
occasional  present,  he  is  never  kuown  to  lavish  a  solitary  sixpence 
on  self-indulgence  ;  so  that  the  old  man,  although  rather  a  favourite. 
Is  supposed  to  be  miserly  as  well  as  misanthropic.  But  Mr. 
Hoppus  ingeniously  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  ferryman's 
habits  of  hoarding  are  associated  with  a  secret  in  his  existence. 
This  appears  partly  in  his  outspoken  talks  with  a  young  governess 
who  is  the  ferryman's  trusted  friend,  and  a  very  charming  girl  besides. 
And  we  feel  sure  that  Frank,  under  that  impassive  demeanour  of  his, 
has  a  strong  undercurrent  of  romance  in  his  nature.  And  if  it  be  so, 
though  he  may  have  no  power  of  self-analysis,  and  may  not  trace 
bis  feelings  of  half-unconscious  enjoyment  to  their  sources,  he  must 
have  a  tranquillizing  sense  of  the  charms  of  the  hamlet  in  which 
his  lot  has  been  cast.  It  is  the  very  place  whither,  in  the  summer 
at  least,  we  would  love  to  retire  from  the  worries  of  the  world  ; 
and  if  we  do  not  actually  recognize  its  identity,  we  know  that 
its  attractions  are  typical.  We  see  the  ivy-covered  ruins  of  the 
ancient  monastery,  whose  venerable  halls  have  been  long  since 
dismantled,  and  whose  windy  garrets  are  now  tenanted  by 
paupers.  Hard  by  is  the  little  homestead  of  the  "  Ferry  Inn," 
with  its  swinging  sign  and  quaintly-trimmed  box-trees  in  front, 
and  its  towering  elms  behind,  with  the  "  rush-barn  "  among  the 
out-buildings,  in  which  old  Frank  finds  his  bed,  and  its  carved 
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benches  under  canopies  of  jasmin  on  either  side  of  the  porch, 
where  the  villagers  meet  to  gossip  and  smoke  of  an  evening.  And 
there  is  the  church,  with  its  squat  old  Norman  tower ;  and  the 
mill  in  the  withy-beds,  kept  perpetually  in  motion  by  the  cease- 
less flow  of  the  silent  river,  where,  "in  every  beam,  from  the 
flour-bewhitened  weather-cock  to  the  old  iron-bound  '  grin'stone ' 
doorstep,  is  a  history." 

But  we  must  hurry  away  from  old  Frank  and  his  surroundings, 
in  spite  of  all  temptations  to  linger,  leaving  our  readers  to  go  to 
Mr,  Hoppus  to  learn  his  story  and  its  denouement.  Frank,  after 
all,  lived  in  the  busy  hum  of  men,  and  got  his  living  by  ferrying 
his  fellow-creatures  over  the  river.  By  way  of  contrast,  let  us 
accompany  the  author  in  an  expedition  when  he  went  rambling  into 
the  wilder  interior  in  quest  of  the  tomb  of  a  certain  "  Nobe."  It 
not  only  shows  us  what  back-of-the-workl  localities  exist  within 
very  easy  reach  of  London  by  railway,  but  it  introduci's  us  to  some 
of  those  highly  eccentric  characters  who  are  the  mystery  or  the  terror 
of  rural  neighbourhoods.  In  the  village  where  the  writer  instituted 
his  inquiries  nobody  knew  anything,  save  by  hearsay,  of  Nobe  or  his 
tomb.  At  last  he  luckily  chanced  upon  a  competent  guide,  in  the 
person  of  George  Thickens,  well  known  to  the  gentry  as  "  a 
character,"  and  more  popularly  as  a  practical  geologist.  George 
has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  neighbouring  country,  with  an 
irrepressible  inclination  to  take  short  cuts,  even  though  they  lie 
through  the  sacred  solitudes  of  pheasant  preserves.  Moreover, 
when  once  the  ice  is  broken  he  is  extremely  conversible  and 
gossipy,  and  we  only  wish  we  could  give  at  length  some  of  his 
pregnant  utterances  in  the  local  dialect.  He  remarked  as  they 
started, "  Ye  wants  stout  boots  fo'  the  roads  'ereabouts,  and  nails — 
not  tacks,  but  nails  as  is  nails — what  they  tires  waggons  with," 
And  so  it  proved.  After  a  hard  afternoon's  work  in  scrambling 
along  lanes  and  across  country,  the  pair  found  themselves  face  to 
face  with  the  guardian  of  Nobe's  tomb,  who  inhabited  a  house 
within  a  stone's  throw.  This  gentleman,  a  certain  Mr.  Luke 
Lowesley,  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  George  and  of  the  game- 
keepers, but  more  known  than  respected  by  him.  He  bore  the 
sobriquet  of  "  Ilide-in-the-Pot,"  which  at  once  indicated  the 
situation  of  his  house  and  inferred  his  poaching  proclivities.  The 
description  of  Luke,  of  his  residence  and  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments, with  the  details  of  the  semi-barbarous  traits  in  his  rugged 
nature  which  his  gruif  manners  threw  out  in  aggressive  relief^ 
remind  us  of  some  of  the  wilder  scenes  in  the  fantastic  novel  of 
Wuthering  Heights.  As  for  the  situation  of  Lowesley's  home,  we 
give  it  as  a  specimen  sketch  of  Mr.  Hoppus's  manner,  which  is 
impressively  descriptive  without  any  exaggeration  of  the  colour- 
ing:— 

We  can  see  distance  through  the  trees,  and  now  we  are  at  the  end  of  the 
wood,  and  ah  !  we  have  come  suddenly  upon  the  quietest  and  greenest  of 
vallej's,  and  are  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  running  right  and  left.  On  the 
opposite  heights  is  marshalled  an  imposing  army  of  lir-trees,  which  look 
down  in  silence  upon  the  brook  which  lies  in  the  bottom,  wincling  through 
the  wooded  amphitheatre.  The  sun  has  left  the  hollow,  and  his  reddened 
ring  will  soon  be  broken  by  some  Cr-tops  as  he  dips  behind  the  wood,  to 
rise  out  from  the  sea  upon  the  solemn  pines  of  the  sister  hemisplicre. 

Luke  Lowesley  was  a  commonplace  rustic  turned  savage; 
while  "  Shepherd  Ben,"  whom  we  have  praised  already,  was  a 
gipsy  almost  reclaimed.    He  stands  out  the  central  figure  of  a 
series  of  pictures  of  pastoral  life  in  a  southern  English  county 
which  are  really  admirable.    And  there  are  scenes  m  the  story 
which  recall  some  of  the  most  graphic  pages  in  Lavcngro  and  the 
Romany  Rye,  as  when  Ben  pays  a  visit  to  his  wandering  brother's 
tent  and  caravan  on  the  Homing  Downs.  There  is  a  most  efiiictive 
bit  of  portrait-painting,  with  Eembrandt  lights  and  a  Salvator 
Rosa  background,  when  Ashena,  the  dark  but  comely  gipsy  maiden 
to  whom  Ben  has  given  away  his  heart,  appears  under  the 
curtains  of  the  tent  in  the  blaze  of  the  firelight,  near  the  logs 
where  the  family  caldron  hangs  simmering.     "As  she  halted 
behind  the  fire,  silent  and  motionless  as  a  carven  image, 
the  flames  photographed  her  features  on  our  mind,  and  the 
negative  will  remain  there  for  ever."    There  is  a  most  life-like 
study  of  a  convivial  shepherds'  gathering,  where  the  shepherds 
had  assembled  to  reclaim  the  sheep  which  had  somehow,  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  got  mingled  in  the  neighbouring  flocks. 
But  decidedly  the  most  dramatic  incident  in  "  Shepherd  Ben  "  is 
his  melancholy  ending ;  though  we  must  say  that  the  author  is 
somewhat  too  much  addicted,  for  our  taste,  to  tragical  freaks  of 
destiny  and  dealings  with  the  sombre.    It  is  on  C'old-Kitchen- 
Down  that  Ben  tends  his  flock,  and  the  name  proves  terribly  ex- 
pressive.   In  one  bitterly  severe  winter,  the  ewes  had  been  shifted 
down  to  the  pastures  in  the  lower  valley,  but  the  change  came 
too  late  for  unlucky  Ben,     Like  the  Good  Shepherd  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  literally  gave  his  life  for  the  sheep.    Worn  out  by  work 
and  the  strain  of  anxiety,  he  swoons  on  one  of  his  solitary  field 
expeditions,  to  be  saved  for  the  time  by  his  faithful  dog,  which 
tenderly  worries  him  back  into  reanimation.     When  we  see 
the   moaning  dog  stretched  in  the  cottage  on  the  form  of  his 
fever-stricken  master,  we   are  so   much   touched  by  the  sad 
circumstances  of  the  case  that  we  really  wish  the  author  had 
decided  to  spare  his  hero  and  let  him  be  married  happily  to 
Ashena.    But  Ben  breathes  his  life  away  almost  imperceptibly, 
murmuring  some  broken  words  about  there  being  starlight  to  go 
home  by,  aiid  muttering  with  his  last  accents,  "  Bring  the  lost 
ewe,  and  bring  Ashena."   There  are  others  of  the  papers  we  should 
gladly  havenoticed,notably"Surgeon-MajorTodThompson,"which, 
by  the  way,  is  merely  linked  to  the  riverside  by  the  Surgeon's  early 
memories  of  Eton ;  and  the  "  Riverside  Passenger,"  which  consists 
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of  deliglitful  passages  in  the  biog-raphy  of  a  dog  adopted  aud  petted  I 
by  the  Carshaltou  oiuuibiis  drivers.    But  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  the  book  is  as  much  to  be  recommended  to  all  lovers  of 
our  beautiful  rural  scenery  as  to  amateurs  of  quaint  studies  of  j 
character. 


MARKHAM'S  FIFTY  YEARS'  WORK  OF  THE  ROYAL 
GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY.' 

ALL  who  have  the  interests  of  geographical  research  at  heart 
may  feel  a  legitimate  satisfaction  in  the  circumstances  which 
have  led  to  the  production  of  this  volume.  That  the  Geographical 
Society,  having  completed  a  half-century  of  existence,  is  steadily 
increasing  in  prosperity  and  usefulness  is  a  subject  for  congratula- 
tion ;  that  the  task  of  relating  its  history  should  have  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  Mr.  Markham  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  not  always  vouch- 
safed to  scientific  associations.  His  volume  may  perhaps  be  called 
a  compilation  ;  but  it  has  all  the  interest  of  a  vivid  historical 
narrative,  and  even  in  the  least  attractive  portions  it  is  neither  dry 
nor  dull.  That  in  dealing  with  much  of  the  material  which  Mr. 
Markham  has  been  obliged  to  handle  it  would  be  easy  for  ordinary 
writers  to  bo  botli  dry  and  dull,  is  an  assertion  which  needs*  no 
proof.  But  Mr.  Markham  is  a  writer  who  knows  well  how  great 
a  charm  may  be  given  by  good  arrangement  aud  clear  expression 
even  to  technical  details,  aud  he  has  accordingly  carried  out  his 
work  on  a  plan  which  must  awaken  and  maintain  the  interest  of 
all  who,  although  opening  the  book  with  the  smallest  knowledge 
of  geographical  science,  still  appreciate  its  importance  aud  honestly 
wish  to  learn. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  let  Mr.  Markham  describe  his 
method  of  dealing  with  his  subject  in  his  own  words : — 

My  plan  [ho  sa^-s]  is  to  give,  in  four  introiluctory  chapters,  a  condensed 
view  of  the  ■\v.iys  and  means  by  wliich  the  work  luidertakeu  by  the  Society 
■was  performed  previous  to  tlie  date  of  its  formation,  ami  of  tlie  circum- 
stances which  immediately  led  to  its  boim;-  broiii;bt  into  existence.  The 
fifth  chapter  contains  a  history  of  the  original  finmitiou  of  the  Geographical 
Society.  The  sixth  and  seventh  chapter^  :i  i  o  lU  \  oted  to  memorial  accounts 
of  the  l're^i(loll;s.  S.cretaries,  and  other  1  members  of  the  governing 

body.     Thr  and  ninth  review  Ihr  c  ;nor  of  the  Geographical 

Society,  with  r(  leri'iice  to  the  expeditions  which  it  has  helped  or  actively 
promoted,  including  grants  in  aid  and  awards  in  recognition  of  the  services 
of  eminent  geographers  and  travellers.  The  history  of  the  various  publi- 
cations of  the  Society,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  library  and  map- 
room,  aud  of  the  educational  measures  adopted  by  the  Council,  forms  the 
subject  of  the  tenth  chapter;  and  the  eleventh  re'\'iew3  the  progress  of 
the  Society  as  regards  members,  linances,  places  of  meeting,  and  house 
accommodation. 

This  part  of  the  subject  the  Secretary  can  approach  with  a 
feeling  not  merely  of  contentment,  but  ot  pride.  The  Society  may 
be  said,  to  use  the  phrase  which  is  supposed  to  be  appropriate  to 
such  events,  to  have  been  inaugurated  nuder  tlio  happiest  auspices. 
It  began  its  work  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
William  IV.,  who  not  only  became  its  patron,  but  granted  an 
annual  donation  of  tift}'  guineas  to  constitute  a  premium  for  the 
promotion  of  geographical  discovery.  But  the  Society  was  not 
destined  to  sail  always  on  a  tranquil  sea.  Although  it  started 
■with  460  members,  and  a  rate  of  subscriptions  calculated  to  secure 
an  adequate,  if  not  an  ample,  revenue,  it  was  to  pass  through  a 
season  of  no  slight  difficulties  and  troubles.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  ten  years  a  reserve  fund  of  4,000/.  had  been  invested,  and  the 
number  of  members  had  risen  to  700 ;  but  to  a  great  extent,  it 
seems,  the  subscriptions  were  not  paid,  and  iu  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  decade  the  prospect  was  not  encouraging.  The  deficits 
were  chronic :  and  the  reserve  fund,  drained  to  meet  emergencies, 
■was  vanishing  away.  At  last,  in  1848,  the  number  of  members 
fell  off  seriously :  and  the  Society  was  reported  by  the  Financial 
Committee  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  embarrassment  as  to  render  an 
application  to  the  Government  for  help  advisable.  It  might  fairly 
be  pleaded  that  the  work  of  the  Society  was  of  a  national  cha- 
racter; but  the  Prime  Minister  would  not  listen  to  the  plea,  and 
no  help  was  granted.  The  Council,  adds  Mr.  Markham,  had  to 
face  its  diillculties  unassisted,  and  "it  did  so  with  the  most  com- 
plete success."  This  success  is  such  that  the  Society  is  now  pos- 
sessed of  a  house  which  is  valued  at  20,000^.,  exclusive  of  the 
library  and  map  collections  contained  within  it;  of  a  revenue 
which  may  be  set  down  roughly  as  nearly  9,000/.  a  year  ;  and  of  a 
reserve  fund  of  nearly  20,000^. 

That  the  claim  ot  national  importance  for  the  character  of  the 
Society's  work  is  not  in  the  least  exaggerated  it  can  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  say.  Mr.  Markham,  indeed,  candidly  admits  that 
it  did  but  take  up,  when  it  started  on  its  journey  hftj'-one  years 
ago,  duties  and  responsibilities  which  unaided  Englishmen  had 
with  more  or  less  success,  but  alwaj's  with  noble  and  perse- 
vering disinterestedness,  discharged  through  a  long  series  of 
generations.  The  memory  of  these  men  is  and  will  always  ha 
deservedly  held  in  the  highest  honour;  bat  it  is  also  characteristic 
of  Englishmen  that  the  association  which  was  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and  without  which  the 
latter  perhaps  might  not  have  come  into  existence,  was  formed  for 
the  gathering  of  travellers  round  a  dinner  table.  The  voyages  of 
Perry,  Lyon,  Clavering,  aud  Beechey,  the  laud  expeditious  of 
Tuckey,  Denham,  and  Clapperton,  had  tended  to  bring  together 
in  London  an  increasing  number  of  men  interested  in  geographical 
research :  and  the  idea  occurred  to  Sir  Arthur  Broke  that  these 
materials  might  furnish  "  a  most  agreeable  dining  society  composed 

*  T/ie  Fifty  Tears'  Work  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  By 
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!  solely  of  travellers."  The  guests,  however,  were  not  to  be  taken 
at  haphazard.  The  assembly  was  to  be  in  a  certain  sense  re- 
preseutative,  a  number  of  divisions  on  the  map  of  the  world 
j  being  marked  out  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  members, 
each  of  whom  should  have  travelled  in  the  region  to  which  his 
name  was  attached.  The  fare,  it  seems,  was  almost  as  varied  as 
the  wanderings  of  the  travellers,  amongst  whom  in  the  first  list, 
put  out  in  1827,  we  find  Colonel  Leake,  John  Cam  Ilobhouse, 
Captain  Marryat,  the  blind  traveller  Ilolman,  and  others  after- 
wards well  known.  Sir  Arthur  Broke  was  specially  zealous  in 
adding  to  the  good  cheer  by  the  productions  of  distant  regions.  At 
the  first  meeting  he  presented  a  haunch  of  reindeer  venison  from 
Spitzbergen,  a  jar  of  Swedish  brandy,  some  rye-cake  baked  near 
the  North  Cape,  a  Norway  cheese,  and  preserved  cloud-berries 
from  Lapland.  At  later  banquets  Captain  Mangles  presented 
some  bread  made  of  wheat  brought  from  Ileshbon  on  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  Mr.  Morier  furnished  a  ham  from  Mexico.  The  Raleigh 
Travellers'  Club  thus  formed  combined  a  solid  amount  of  serious 
work  with  the  amenities  of  its  pleasant  meetings.  It  had,  in 
words  borrowed  by  Lord  EUesmere  from  Lord  Stowell, "  lubricated 
the  wheels  of  science,"  and  led  to  the  more  systematic  action 
which  had  for  its  result  the  formation  of  the  lioyal  Geographical 
Society. 

The  need  of  a  Society  which  should  carefully  watch  the  progress 
of  geographical  enterprise  in  every  part  of  the  world  was  patent. 
The  Royal  Society  had  done  this  work  only  in  a  slight  measure. 
Its  range  was  too  vast  to  allow  the  devotion  of  special  pains  to  this 
portion  of  the  mighty  domain  of  science  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  number 
of  papers  published  by  the  Royal  Society  treating  of  geographical 
questions  was  singularly  small.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  of 
which  geographers  had  practically  no  knowledge,  nothing  was 
being  done,  and  nothing  was  likely  to  be  done.  This  was  so 
especially  the  case  with  Africa  that  some  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  resolved  in  1788  to  do  what  they  could  to  rescue  their 
•age  from  a  charge  of  sluggish  heedlessness.  By  the  efforts  of  a 
few  such  men  as  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Major  Renuell,  an  associa- 
tion was  formed  for  promoting  discover}'  in  the  interior  parts  of 
that  continent.  Among  the  explorers  selected  by  the  association 
the  greater  number  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  cause;  and  if  some 
considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  stock  of  geographical  in- 
formation, it  became  still  more  clear  that  the  work  of  superinten- 
dence must  be  more  thoroughly  organized.  English  geographical 
enterprise  had  started  from  small  beginnings ;  but  its  future  history 
would  not  answer  worthily  to  the  past,  unless  more  were  done  to 
realize  the  hopes  entertained  long  ago  by  the  far-sighted  men  who 
had  been  content  to  work  on,  as  best  they  could,  alone.  To  these 
fathers  of  English  geography  Mr.  Markham  devotes  a  chapter  of 
no  little  interest.  Englishmen  do  not  regard  themselves  as  lying 
under  any  debt  to  the  Spanish  consort  of  Mary  Tudor ;  yet  they 
owe  to  him  the  labours  of  Richard  Eden,  who,  in  Mr.  Markham's 
words,  "  supplied  to  his  countrymen  the  means  of  studying  the 
marvellous  history  of  discovery  which  was  then  exciting  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  age,"  in  the  form  of  translations 
from  Peter  Martyr,  Oviedo,  Gomara,  Ramusio,  Pigafetta,  adding 
to  these  the  earliest  narratives  of  English  voyages  to  Guinea  and 
the  North.  To  this  task  Eden  says  he  was  urged  directly  by  the 
marriage  of  Mary  with  the  Spanish  king.  lie  describes  himself 
as  nearly  lifted  out  of  his  self-command  by  the  excitement  of  the 
gorgeous  entry  of  the  two  potentates  into  London.  "  He  beheld 
the  union  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Indies  with  his  own  Queen,  and 
he  resolved  on  the  spot  to  set  about  some  work  which  might  fitly 
commemorate  the  event."  He  did  this  not  only  by  writing  his 
Decades  of  the  New  World,  but  by  translating  the  Art  of  Navi- 
(jalion,  by  Martiu  Cortes,  "  for  the  increase  of  skilful  pilots, 
whereof  then  there  were  very  few." 

Eden  was  the  worthy  predecessor  of  men  like  Hakluyt  and 
Hexham,  and  it  is  only  by  an  interval  of  time  that  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  hardy  pioneers  of  later  geographical  research.  This 
research  was  turned  in  a  particular  direction  by  the  need  of  simul- 
taneous observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus  at  different  points  of 
the  earth's  surface.  One  of  the  expeditions  for  this  purpose  was 
sent  to  Hudson's  Bay  ;  and,  by  the  importunity  of  Mr.  Daines 
Barington,  the  Royal  Society  was  induced  to  press  on  the  Govern- 
ment the  need  of  ascertaining  how  far  navigation  might  be  carried 
towards  the  North  Pole.  The  result  was  the  expedition  of 
Captain  Phipps  in  1773  ;  and  thus,  Mr.  Markham  tells  us,  "  com- 
menced the  glorious  history  of  modern  Arctic  research,  uutlertaken 
from  the  desire  of  increasing,  not  wealth,  but  knowledge."  It 
will,  we  hope,  be  long  before  any  one  will  be  foimd  to  question 
these  words.  There  are  not  many  pages  in  the  history  of  mankind 
which  speak  of  dangers  more  resolutely  faced,  of  difficulties  more 
steadily  encountered  and  overcome,  of  self-sacrifice  more  cheer- 
fully made,  than  the  records  of  exploration  iu  the  frozen  Polar 
seas.  Nor  will  any  but  the  ignorant  or  the  foolish  doubt  that, 
taken  as  a  series,  these  expeditions  have  been  fruitful  in  a  large  in- 
crease of  knowledge  bearing  on  subjects  of  the  highest  importance. 
Mr.  Markham  regards  the  neglect  of  Arctic  work  in  this  country 
for  some  years  after  the  return  of  McOlintock  as  very  lamentable. 
His  records  close  with  a  notice  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  expedition  in 
I  1 880  in  a  steamer  built  specially  for  exploring,  and  the  important 
discoveries  made  \)j  him  along  the  south  coast  of  Franz  J osef  Land. 
In  the  auxiety  now  felt  for  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  we  have  a  link  con- 
necting the  past  of  Arctic  exploration  with  the  future ;  and  it 
suggests,  perhaps,  the  need  of  greater  caution.  The  question  can 
be  put  on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  the  proportion  of 
the  risk  to  the  result.    The  task  of  searching  the  interior  of 
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Africa  can  scarcely  be  considered  less  dangerous  than  the  perils  of 
a  Polar  voyage  ;  but  no  outcry  is  raised  against  those  who  give 
themselves  to  the  former. 

Mr.  Markham's  chapters  on  the  Presidents  and  other  officers  of 
the  Society  are,  we  need  not  say,  full  of  interest.  The  roll 
is  singularly  full  of  names  which  will  long  be  remembered, 
and  among  the  most  illustrious  will  be  that  of  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  of  whom  Mr.  Markham  gives  us  one  of  the  many 
memoirs  which  impart  life  and  freshness  to  his  pages.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  his  youth  Murchison  was  the  ward  of  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  ;  it  is  more  noteworthy  perhaps  that  in  early  manhood  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  foxhuuters  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
that  it  was  the  influence  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  which,  supported 
by  the  persuasions  of  his  wife,  changed  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and 
made  him  devote  himself  with  his  characteristic  energy  to  the 
study  of  geology.  The  long  period  during  which  he  held  the  office 
of  President  was  fruitful  in  geographical  discoveries  of  great 
merit ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  his  influence  and  aid 
had  much  to  do  with  securing  them.  He  drew  no  distinction,  and 
perhaps  rightly  drew  none,  between  explorations  in  freezing  and 
explorations  in  burning  climates  ;  nor  would  he  admit  the  force  of 
arguments  which  determined  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  was  as  steadfast  in  aiding  and  encouraging  Lady 
Franklin,  after  she  was  abandoned  by  the  Government,  as  he  was 
in  furthering  the  enterprises  of  Livingstone,  who  spoke  of  him 
emphatically  as  the  best  friend  he  ever  had,  true,  warm,  and 
abiding. 

There  is,  indeed,  good  reason  why  Mr.  Markham  should  regard 
with  enthusiasm  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  the  men  by  whom 
that  work  has  been  and  is  being  carried  on.  It  is  a  work  marked 
by  some  disappointments  and  losses,  by  some  great  disasters,  and 
by  not  a  few  brilliant  successes.  It  is  one  by  which  the  interests 
of  mankind  generally  are  largely  affected,  and  vast  portions  of  this 
work  are  as  yet  scarcely  more  than  begun.  Mr.  Markham's  con- 
cluding chapter  on  the  tasks  reserved  for  the  future  point  to  a  long 
series  of  continued  Arctic  researches,  not  less  than  to  patient  and 
determined  explorations  in  torrid  and  fever-stricken  continents. 
For  this  work  men  will  be  as  ready  in  time  to  come  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past ;  and  Mr.  Markham  is  fully  justified  in  the  belief 
that  the  Geographical  Society  has  before  it  "  a  long  career  of  acti- 
vity and  success,  and  that  its  eflbrts  to  perform  good  work  and  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  labour  of  others  will  constitute  a  service 
of  national  value  and  importance," 


DE.  JOHN  BROWN'S  ESSAYS.* 

DR.  JOHN  BROWN'S  humour,  pathos,  and  geniality  are 
acknowledged  qualities ;  but  even  above  these  we  are 
inclined  to  set,  what  is  perhaps  only  the  aggregate  of  these,  his 
wonderful  appreciation  of  every  form  of  human  life.  His  new 
and  welcome  volume  of  collected  essays  is  lull  of  examples  of 
this  quality.  No  other  writer  in  our  time  has  placed  his  talent  so 
much  at  the  service  of  others — of  people  often  unknown,  and 
always  well  worth  knowing,  who,  but  for  Dr.  Brown,  would  have 
lacked  an  historian.  In  the  volume  before  us  there  are,  setting 
aside  the  essays  on  modern  men  like  Leech  and  Thackeray, 
materials  lor  three  or  four  novels  which  would  be  rich  both  in 
character  and  incident.  For  example,  the  paper  on  "  A  Jacobite 
Family  "  holds  in  few  words  the  substance  of  two  Waverley 
Novels.  Dr.  Brown  gives  us  the  essence  merely  of  histories  which 
scarcely  need  a  slight  turn  of  invention  to  become  romances. 
The  papers  on  Miss  Stirling  Graham  of  Duntrune 
are  equally  full  of  matter ;  sketches  of  a  curious  society, 
that  of  Edinburgh  sixty  years  ago,  which  is  now  as  dead  as  was 
the  organization  of  the  Highland  clans  when  Scott  wrote  'Tts 
iSuTJi/  Years  &ince.  It  is  not  easy  to  criticize  these  essays,  be- 
cause they  are  simply  collections  of  excellent  things,  like  that 
pudding  which  was  all  plums.  But  this  venial  error  is  throughout 
the  fault  of  Dr.  Brown's  new  book.  In  the  sixteen  lines  of  his 
first  half-page  there  is  not  less  pathetic,  and  more  laughable, 
matter  than  generally  goes  to  the  composition  of  a  modern  essay. 
Dr.  Brown's  papers  on  Leech  and  Thackeray,  excellent  as  they 
are,  lull  of  appreciation  and  information,  are  less  rich  and  rare 
thau  some  of  his  studies  of  Scotch  character  and  of  Scotch  family 
history  and  romance. 

When  the  Southern  stranger  stands  on  the  high  ground  on  the 
southern  side  of  Princes  Street  in  Edinburgh,  he  sees  in  front  of 
him  masses  of  stone  houses,  climbing  to  a  height  in  George's 
Street,  and  sloping  down  beyond  towards  the  sea.  Some  two 
hundred  years  ago  (as  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  date),  people 
standing  where  he  stands  looked  into  a  green  valley,  on 
the  further  side  of  which  were  fields  and  lanes.  The  distance 
across  the  ravine  is  so  short  that  one  fine  summer  day  the 
loungers  in  the  town  could  follow  the  movements  of  a  young  man 
who  was  walking  with  two  boys.  They  saw  him  draw  a  knife, 
stab  one  of  the  boys  to  the  heart,  and  pursue  and  kill  the  other. 
Though  the  people  in  the  town  were  too  far  ofl'to  help,  they  were 
near  enough  to  pursue  and  punish.  The  murderer  was  caught 
"  red-handed  in  the  act,"  and,  in  accordance  with  the  promptitude 
of  old  Scotch  law,  always  in  a  hurry  to  hang,  he  was  hanfred 
an  hour  alter  the  deed  was  done,  the  knife  being  suspended 
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from  his  neck.  The  two  boys  were  sons  of  an  Edinburgh 
merchant.  Bailie  Gordon  ;  their  murderer  was  their  tutor ;  and  thei/ 
offence  was  that  they  had  seen  him  kiss  their  mother's  maid. 
This  discovery  was  such  a  blot  on  the  Presbyterian  morality  of  the 
maid  and  the  man  as  they  conceived  could  not  be  washed  out  but 
in  blood.  Yet  the  people  believed  that  this  dreadful  event  was  the 
result  of  a  curse.  The  Bailie,  the  father  of  the  boys,  had  entertained 
Moir  of  Ellon  at  dinner,  had  made  him  "as  drunk  as  a  laird,"  and 
had  cheated  him  out  of  his  family  estate.  For  this  oftence  the 
country  folk  had  solemnly  cursed  the  Bailie,  and  the  curse  had 
taken  the  shape  of  removing  his  heirs.  Having  sold  his  old  estata 
"  for  a  song  "  to  the  Bailie,  Moir  purchased  another,  the  barony  of 
Stoneywood.  In  their  new  home  the  Moirs  became  devoted 
adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and,  as  we  said,  Dr.  Brown's 
account  of  this  Jacobite  family  ia  a  Waverley  Novel  in  germ. 
Dr.  Brown's  anecdotes  of  the  green  silk  purse  full  of  gold,  and  of 
the  King's  Bible,  how  strangely  they  were  stolen  and  how  oddly 
recovered,  must  be  read  in  his  own  pages.  To  tell  them  within 
the  limits  of  our  space  would  be  to  spoil  two  capital  and  charac- 
teristic stories.  Next  we  have  a  remarkable  picture  of  John  Qunn, 
a  retainer  of  the  house  of  Stoneywood,  who  had  relations  with  the 
Oairds,  a  gipsy  clan,  of  one  of  whose  men  Scott  wrote— 

Highland  chief  and  Lowland  laird 
Maun  gie  way  to  Donald  Caird. 

After  he  entered  Stoneywood's  service  John  Gunn  recruited, 
in  a  day  or  two,  twelve  men  for  the  Dutch  brigade.  The  twelve 
had  been  partners  of  John's  in  schemes  of  darkness,  and  he  sent 
his  friends  to  Holland,  whence  they  never  returned,  with  great 
content.  This  same  John  Gunn  ingeniously  rescued  the 
Earl  of  Winton  from  the  Tower  after  "  the  Fifteen." 
Lord  Winton  was  arranging  his  affairs,  and  books  and  papers 
were  usually  brought  to  him  in  a  large  hamper.  "  John,  who  was 
a  man  of  immense  size  and  strength,  undertook,  if  the  Earl  put 
himself  instead  of  his  charters  into  the  hamper,  to  take  it  under 
his  arm  as  usual,  and  so  he  did,  walking  lightly  out."  Lord. 
Winton  died  in  Rome  in  1749.  John  Gunn  was  a  veteran  in 
1745,  but  he  went  "  out"  again  with  the  Stoneywood  of  that 
day.  This  young  Stoneywood  had  married  a  wife  against  the  wish 
of  his  mother,  the  lady  who  recovered  the  green  purse  of  gold. 
Afterwards  he  fell  very  ill ;  his  wife  and  his  mother  nursed  him, 
and  the  old  lady,  a  model  of  Scotch  resentment,  never  addressed  a 
single  word  to  her  daughter-in-law  while  the  pair  watched  beside 
the  bed  of  the  young  man.  Stoneywood's  adventures  after 
Culloden,  the  night  he  spent  in  his  own  house  when  it  was  full 
of  English  soldiers,  his  cleverness  as  a  cobbler  when  he  was 
hidden  in  the  cottage  of  an  old  shoemaker,  and  the  beautiful  old 
age  of  his  wife,  passed  with  a  maid  as  old  in  a  drawing-room 
full  of  Chippendale  tables,  must  be  read  about  in  Dr. 
Brown's  own  pages.  Here,  too,  we  find  what  seems  to 
be  the  origin  of  Evan  Dhu's  proverb  in  Waverley, "  Even  a  haggis, 
God  bless  her,  could  charge  down  a  hill."  As  to  John  Gunn,  this 
valiant  rebel  "  fell  to  his  old  love  again,"  his  old  love  of  poaching 
and  smuggling.  He  was  tried,  found  guilty,  transported,  and 
died  in  Virginia.  His  character  reminds  us  of  a  contemporary  of 
his  own  sort,  a  valiant  Border  poacher  who  turned  gamekeeper, 
relapsed,  and  was  drowned  this  winter  as  he  tried  to  ford  the 
Ettrick  and  so  to  avoid  certain  water-bailifi's. 

The  two  papers  on  Miss  Stirling  Graham,  a  lady  very  suc- 
cessful in  "  mystifying "  even  such  acute  men  as  Jeffrey,  are 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  rather  more  interesting  to  Scotch  than  to 
English  readers.  The  lady's  very  clever  conversations  with  her 
victims  are  not  always  very  intelligible  to  the  Southron,  who  may 
be  puzzled  by  "  The  King's  Flech  "  and  "  Muckle  Clour."  There 
is  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  a  laird  who  hooked  a  monstrous  salmon ; 
"  the  first  bite  nearly  whummled  him  into  the  water  .  .  , 
three  days  and  twa  nights  he  warstled  wi'  the  beast,"  whicli 
finally  broke  him.  Here  is  a  personal  reminiscence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott : — 

I  remember  him  about  that  time :  he  used  to  walk  up  and  down  Princes 
Street,  as  we  boys  were  coming  from  the  iJigh  School,  generally  with  some 
friend,  and  every  now  and  then  lie  stopped,  and  resting  his  lame  leg 
against  his  stick,  laughed  right  out  at  some  joke  of  his  friend's  or  his  own  r 
he  said  a  good  laugh  was  worth  standing  for,  and  besides  required  it  for  its 
completion.  How  we  rejoiced  when  we  took  off  our  bonnets,  to  get  a 
smile  and  a  nod  from  him,  thinking  him  as  great  aa  Julius  Caesar  or 
Philopcemen,  Hector  or  Agricola,  any  day. 

The  difficulty  is  to  know  what  to  choose  out  of  Dr.  Brown's  treasure 
of  things  ntw  and  old.  Probably  most  readers  have  made  acquaint- 
ance already  with  Marjorie  Fleming,  a  child  so  marvellous  for  wit 
and  beauty  that  she  seemed  rather  a  benevolent  changeling  from 
fairyland  than  a  little  girl  of  mortal  lineage.  Here  are  some  of 
the  entries  in  Marjorie's  diary — "  Remorse  is  the  worst  thing  to 
bear,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  will  fall  a  marter  to  it."  As  to 
opinion  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  "  An  Annibabtist  is  a  thing  I 
am  not  a  member  of — I  am  a  Pisplekan  just  now,  and  a  Prisbe- 
teran  at  Kirkcaldy,  my  native  town."  *'  Sentiment  is  a  thing  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  as  yet,  though  I  \?ish  it,  and  should  like 
to  practise  it."  Yet  Marjorie  observes  with  truth,  "  A  great  many 
authors  have  expressed  themselves  too  sentimentally."  "  Macbeth 
is  a  pretty  composition,  but  awful  one.  T/ie  Newgate  Calender  ia 
very  instructive."'  "Tom  Jones  and  Grey's  Elegey  in  a  country 
churchyard  are  both  excellent,  and  much  spoke  of  by  both 
sex,  particularly  by  the  men."  Marjorie's  Tom  Jones,  like 
that  of  David  Ooppertield  in  his  early  boyhood,  was  "  a 
child's  Tom  Jones,  an  innocent  creature."    This  young  critic 
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held  the  most  ortbodox  opinions  about  "  unquestionable  fire  and 
brimstone."    Here  is  a  scrap  of  an  epic  on  James  II. : — 

He  was  killed  bv  a  cannon  splinter. 
Quite  in  the  niidcile  of  the  winter  ; 
I'erhaps  it  was  not  at  that  time, 
But  I  can  get  no  other  rhyme. 

This  child  "  fell  a  marter  "  to  measles  at  a  very  early  age.  Of  her 
street  and  loving  character  and  of  her  death  we  prefer  to  say 
nothing.  "  Some  writers  have  expressed  themselves  too  senti- 
mentally," as  Marjorie  said,  an  oOence  which  it  would  be  dilllcult 
in  this  instance  to  avoid. 

"  Minchmoor  "  is  a  descriptive  paper,  an  account  of  a  mountain 
•walk  in  the  com'se  of  which  one  sees,  far  or  near,  almost  all  the 
hills  and  waters  immortal  in  Scotch  ballad  and  romance.  "  Jeenis 
the  Doorkeeper  "  is  a  most  humorous  account  of  a  very  remarkable 
character.  On  p.  365  the  reader  will  tind  a  truly  diverting 
anecdote  of  Campbell  the  poet,  which  we  reluctantly  leave  untold, 
lest  it  should  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  young  persons  less 
acquainted  with  Tom  Jones  than  was  Marjorie  Fleming.  The 
dream  described  in  an  essay  called  "  In  clear  Dream  and  solemn 
Vision,"  is  worthy  of  him  who  beheld  the  lordly  pleasure-dome 
of  Kubla  Khan.  The  seer  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Brown's,  the 
Doctor  saw  him  asleep,  and  took  down  from  his  lips  when  he 
wakened  some  remarkable  verses.  But  the  poem  was  com- 
pleted when  the  inspiration  had  passed  away  with  the  dream. 
The  lirst  lines,  the  inspired  lines,  might  have  been  written  by 
Coleridge. 

We  have  neglected  the  essays  on  Leech  and  on  Thackeray's 
death,  because,  with  all  their  abundance  of  anecdote  and  appre- 
ciation, they  deal  with  modern  men  whom  many  people  have 
known  and  could  tell  of,  and  with  familiar  things,  while  the 
other  papers  contain  matter  which  only  Dr.  Brown  could  have 
collected.  No  one  who  cares  for  Leech  and  Thackeray  can  aflbrd 
to  neglect  these  excellent  studies.  That  on  Thackeray  was 
printed,  we  think,  at  the  close  of  an  essay  on  the  author 
of  Esmond  which  will  be  found  in  the  collected  papers  of  the 
late  Mr.  H.  H.  Lancaster.  We  have  but  one  fault  to  find 
with  Dr.  Brown's  book.  He  might  have  written,  not  less  about 
men,  but  more  about  dogs.  In  the  "Mystery  of  Black  and 
Tan,"  he  does  not  quite  satisfy  the  author  of  the  parody  of 
the  "  Higher  Pantheism,"  who  wished  "  to  know  what  black 
and  tan  is."  His  account  of  the  evolution  of  the  Dodo  is  much 
more  scientific  and  satisfactory.  We  end  with  a  hearty  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Brown's  book  to  readers  of  almost  every 
variety  of  taste,  for  they  will  find  here,  in  addition  to  the  anec- 
dotes we  have  quoted,  scores  of  other  stories  which  will  make 
them  laugh,  or  shudder,  or  feel  "  a  great  disposition  to  cry." 


VYSE'S  EGIPT.* 

THE  title  of  this  little  work  is  sufficiently  imposing,  and  the 
headings  of  the  chapters  would  lead  the  reader  to  expect  that 
a  profound  and  intimate  knowledge  would  be  displayed  of  the 
country  described.  The  short  preface  which  is  prefixed  to  the  work 
contains  also  a  list  of  books  consulted  which  would  have  a  more 
impressive  effect  were  the  titles  and  names  of  the  authors  always 
correctly  quoted  ;  in  some  instances  Mr.  Griffin  Vyse  seems  not  to 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  title  at  all,  but  con- 
tents himself  with  mentioning,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  "  McCoan's 
■work ;  Dr.  Klunzinger's  work ;  ,  .  .  and  other  articles  and 
works."  We  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  has  made 
good'  use  of  some  of  the  books,  inasmuch  as  he  has  quoted  page 
after  page  of  other  people's  writiugs  without  a  word  of  ackuow- 
ledgnient.  Although  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  Vyse's  Eyypt 
of  original  research,  and  the  books  which  have  been  laid  under 
contribution  to  eke  out  this  shameless  piece  of  book-making 
have  been  for  the  most  part  separately  noticed,  yet  as  a  speci- 
men of  really  scientific  plagiarism  the  work  possesses  an  interest 
of  its  own.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  persons  who,  having 
once  visited  a  country,  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  write  a 
book  upon  it ;  and  since  their  own  personal  observations  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  supply  them  with  material  for  many  pages,  they 
naturally  and  properly  have  recourse  to  the  current  literature 
of  the  subject.  But  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  amateur  author 
falls  into  the  first  of  the  pitfalls  which  beset  his  dangerous  path. 
The  literature  not  only  astonishes  him  by  the  copious  information 
■which  it  contains,  and  the  erudition  which  it  displays,  but  it  is 
perfectly  new  and  unknown  to  him.  He  therefore  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  equally  unknown  to  other  people,  and  he 
feels  quite  safe  in  using  it  in  any  manner  that  suits  his  purpose, 
believing  that  the  generous  and  general  acknowledgment  of 
"other  articles  and  works"  in  the  preface  will  hold  him  harm- 
less should  he  be  found  out.  So  far  is  the  amateur's  trust  in 
the  ignorance  of  the  public  sometimes  carried,  that  each  tourist 
in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  I^and  regards  the  information  con- 
tained in  Murray  or  Bffideker  as  an  exclusive  revelation  vouch- 
safed to  himself  individually,  and  only  to  be  imparted  even  to  his 
fellow-pilgrims  prophetically,  and  as  having  been  evolved  out  of 
the  depth  of  his  own  private  treasury  of  archasological  and  topo- 
graphical lore.  But  what  is  mere  ineptitude  iu  the  tourist  ambi- 
tious  of  giving  his  experience  to  the  world  deserves  a  very 
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dillerent  name  in  the  case  of  an  atithor  who  tries  to  palm  off  upon 
the  public  a  patchwork  of  other  people's  labours  as  the  result  of  his 
own  investigations. 

A  short  analysis  of  Mr.  Vyse's  book  ■will  illustrate  the  above 
remarks  more  fully.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  "  The  Strategical 
and  Political  Situation,"  and  is  a  jumble  of  Mr.  Dicey 's  views  and 
of  various  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Tnnes  and  other 
newspapers.  The  following  passage,  however,  is,  we  should 
imagine,  Mr.  Vyse's  own : — "  Louis  XIV.,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul, 
also  desired  Egypt."  Does  the  author  suppose  that  "  le  Grand 
Monarque "  and  Etienne  Fran9ois,  Duke  of  Ohoiseul-Amboise 
and  Count  of  Stainville,  were  one  and  the  same  person- 
age ?  Chapter  II.,  on  the  "  Physical  Description  of  Egypt, 
&c.,"  is  mainly  scissors'-work,  and  the  first  part  might  pass 
muster  but  for  such  solecisms  as  AbouJci  for  Aboukir,  Kiebuhe  for 
Niebuhr,  and  the  like ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  account  of  the 
flora  and  launa  of  the  country  the  wholesale  plagiarism  of  which 
we  complain  begins.  Page  after  page  is  quoted  verbatim  from  Mr. 
Stanley  Lane  Poole's  excellent  little  work  without  a  word  to  show 
that  it  is  so  borrowed ;  and  where  a  reference  is  made  to  the  real 
author  of  the  passages  he  is  in  general  misquoted.  ""Take,  for 
instance,  the  following  :  — 

Mr.  Lane  Poole,  who  is  generally  so  very  reliable  in  all  his  data^  says 
that  in  Upper  Egypt  the  dog  forms  an  efficient  body  guard,  but  in  this  I 
disagree  with  him. 

Not  only  is  this  passage  downright  nonsense,  but  Mr.  Lane  Poole 
says  nothing  of  the  sort.  What  he  really  does  say  is  that  dogs 
"  make  excellent  scavengers,  and  the  fierce  breed  in  Upper  E<j  vpt 
forms  an  efficient  bodj'  of  village  guards,"  which  is  both  intel- 
ligible and  true.  Where  the  account  of  the  modern  Egyptians 
difi'ersfrom  that  given  by  Mr.  Lane  Poole  or  his  distinguished  uncle, 
the  translator  of  the  Arabian  A'ir/hts,  it  displays  a  depth  of  igno- 
rance which  is  at  times  absolutely  refreshing,  as,  for  instance,  when 
he  says  in  p.  68,  that  "  the  /e//rt/teert  classes  are  so  poor,  that  poly- 
gamy is  uncommon,  and  although,  nccording  to  the  Koran,  women 
are  regarded  as  inferior  creatures  without  souls,  and  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  religious,  the  men  and  women  live  happily  together." 
It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  passage  in  italics  is  quite 
opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Koran,  and  refers  to  a  lontj;- 
ex-ploded  superstition  which  any  schoolboy  could  correct.  But 
then  the  writer  doubtless  imagines  the  Koran  to  be  an  unknown 
work,  and  does  not  suppose  that  any  one  is  capable  of  checking 
his  statements  upon  the  subject.  It  reminds  us  of  the  old  story 
of  the  backwoodsman  who  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  the  un- 
fortunate Jew,  and  on  being  remonstrated  with  by  the  magistrate, 
and  told  that  such  persecution  was  a  barbarous  relic  of  the  past, 
excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Gospel 
incidents  until  the  previous  Tuesday.  The  following  passage  will 
show  Mr.  Vyse's  method : — 

Vyse.  Lane  Poole. 

Aboutseventymilesupthe  Libyan  About  seventy  miles  up,  theLibyan 
Hills  open,  <and  we  enter  a  pear-  hills  open  and  we  enter  a  p  ;ir- 
shaped  hollow  in  the  plateau,  the  .shaped  hollow  in  the  plateau,  the 
Fayium,  or  Lake  District,  the  most  Fayyum,  or  Lake  District,  the  most 
fertile  of  all  the  rich  soil  of  Egypt,  fertilepartofall  therichsoilotEgypt, 
watered  by  a  long  canal  or  branch  \vatercd  by  a  long  canal,  or  br.im'h 
of  the  Nile  adapted  for  canal  uses,  of  the  Nile  adapied  for  canal  uses, 
called  the  Bahr  Yiisiif,  which  runs  called  the  Bahr  Yusuf,  which  runs 
from  near  AsyCit  for  207  miles  to  from  near  Asyut  for  207  miles  to  the 
the  Fayiiim,  where  it  spreads  out  Fayyiim,  where  it  spreads  out  into  a 
into  a  network  of  canals  and  tills  the  network  of  canals  and  fills  the  krge 
large  Horn  Lake  (Birket-el-Karu).  Horn  Lake  (Birket-el-Karn).  I  he 
The  chief  city  of  the  Fayium  is  the  chief  city  of  the  Fayyum  is  the 
Medinet-el-Fayium,  which  contains  Medinet-el-Fayyum,  which  contains 
9,000  out  of  the  35,000  inhabitants  gooo  out  of  the  35,000  inhabitants 
of  the  districts,  and  stands  near  the  of  the  district,  and  stands  ne.ir  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Crocodilopolis,  ruins  of  the  ancient  Crocodilupolis, 
capital  of  the  home  of  Arsinoc.  capital  of  the  nome  of  Arsinoe. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  something  more  than  carelessness  was 
required  to  convert  Birket-el-Km  n  into  Birket-el-Karu,  and  the 
"  nome  "  of  Arsinoe  into  her  "  home."  Mr.  Lane  Poole  is  laid 
under  a  further  contribution  of  ten  pages  in  the  next  chapter,  and 
his  description  of  the  Oases  of  Egypt  has  moreover  been  borrowed 
verbatim  for  another  seven.  Pages  126-145  of  Mr.  Vyse's  work  are 
also  taken  verbatim  from  another  source,  the  twenty  borrowed  pages 
being  introduced  by  these  words  : — "  The  following  information  I 
obtained  whilst  in  Egypt,  from  an  engineer  of  long  standing."  An 
appendix  at  the  end  of  the  work  contains  a  chronological  summary 
and  account  of  the  Egyptian  provinces,  borrowed  entirely  from 
Mr.  Lane  Poole,  but  disfigured  with  inaccuracies,  such  as  writing 
"  Medinet,  Ilabu,"  as  though  they  were  two  separate  places  instead 
of  together  forming  the  name  of  one  and  the  same,  and  other 
blunders  which  show  that  the  compiler's  archaeological  knowledge 
is  something  worse  than  second-hand. 

We  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Vyse  even  upon  those  chapters  of 
his  book  where  the  plagiarism  is  less  obvious  ;  what,  for  e.taiuple, 
is  meant  by  telling  us  that  some  people  "  suppose  the  Exodus  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  liamses  (Sesostris),  the  last  king 
of  the  last  but  one  of  this  dynasty,^'  we  can  only  dimly  conjecture; 
and  the  originals  of  some  of  the  following  are  scarcely  less  dilHcult 
to  identify  in  Mr.  Vyse's  text  thau  in  the  hieroglyphics  them- 
selves : — 

Subsequently  comes  a  series  of  great  princes — Amenoph,  Tiiohmes, 
Horns,  Kamses,  and  ilenephthah,  to  wliom  are  dui?  the  grand  monuments 
of  Karuak,  Luxor  (el-Akhsar),  Medinet  Abu,  Amada,  Semucii,  S:c. 

By  the  by,  the  chapter  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  takea 
does  contain  a  pretty  obvious  plagiarism  of  some  ten  pages,  word 
for  word. 
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The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  "  Financial,  Poli- 
tical, and  Strategical  Situation,"  the  newspapers  being  the  chief 
sources  of  inspiration  for  this  portion  of  the  work.  Here  Mr. 
Vj-se's  talent  for  appropriation  does  not  stand  him  in  very  good 
stead,  for  a  great  deal  of  the  matter  which  he  inserts  is  entirely 
irrelevant.  The  "  Money  Article  "  of  the  Times  and  the  columns 
of  the  Economist  have  apparently  caused  him  to  flounder  in  a 
sea  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  and,  by  way  of  illustrating  the 
financial  position  of  Egypt,  he  treats  his  readers  to  a  discussion  on 
the  Bank  rate  which  "has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  sub- 
ject. Our  own  columns  are  quoted  at  considerable  length ;  but  as 
the  views  therein  expressed  do  not  exactly  tally  with  those  of  Mr. 
Vyse,  who  will  have  England  occupy  Egypt  without  any  more 
shilly-shallying  or  nonsense,  we  appear  to  have  fallen  under  his 
high  displeasure,  and  are  described  as  "  totally  ignorant  of  facts 
and  history,  and  do  not  know  what  we  are  talking  about." 
It  is  perhaps  humiliating  to  have  to  make  the  confession  ;  but  we 
must  own  that  we  are  ignorant  of  much  of  Mr.  Vyse's  history  and 
facts,  and  devoutly  hope  that  we  shall  remain  so.  This  plan  of 
stringing  together  extracts  from  the  newspapers  without  any 
attempt  at  digesting  them,  and  then  putting  them  forth  as  a  re- 
view of  the  situation,  produces  a  decidedly  incongruous  result, 
and  we  fear  that  it  will  leave  the  reader  with  somewhat  hazy 
views  upon  the  Egyptian  question. 

It  is  fortunately  not  often  that  an  author  lays  himself  open  to 
such  serious  charges  as  Mr.  Vyse  has  done  in  the  book  before 
us.  But  it  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  literary  morality 
to  protest  against  such  attempts  to  foist  on  the  public  mere 
worthless  compilation  as  original  work.  Mr.  Vyse's  Eyupt  is  as 
bad  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  thing  as  we  have  seen,  for  he  has 
not  had  even  the  wit  or  learning  to  disguise  his  plagiarism. 


VILLARI'S  MACHIAVELLI.* 

THE  second  volume  of  Professor  Villari's  work  on  Machiavelli 
will  fully  justify  the  high  expectations  raised  by  the  first. 
Its  interest  is  even  greater.  The  first  volume  carried  the  lil'e  of 
the  Elorentine  Secretary  down  to  the  year  1507.  He  had  then 
just  completed  that  organization  of  the  territorial  militia  from 
which  he  hoped  so  much,  but  which  broke  down  so  deplorably  in 
the  day  of  trial.  The  second  volume  carries  the  narrative  of 
Machiavelli's  career  down  to  the  year  15 14.  The  Medicean  rule 
had  then  been  restored  in  Florence.  The  capture  and  sack  of 
Prato  had  shown  that  the  citizen  soldiery  were  no  match  for 
the  Spanish  veterans.  Machiavelli's  protector,  the  Gonfaloniere 
Sodermi,  was  in  exile ;  and  Machiavelli  himself  was  dismissed 
from  all  the  oihces  which  he  had  held  imder  the  Florentine 
Government.  The  present  volume  contains  a  full  analysis  and 
discussion  of  the  Discorsi,  and  a  still  fuller  examination  and 
criticism  of  the  Principe.  This  book,  the  best  known  and  the 
greatest  of  Machiavelli's  works,  was  a  part  of  the  fruits  of  the 
enforced  leisure  which  the  Medicean  restoration  procured  fur  him. 
Professor  Villari's  volume  also  contains  not  only  a  full  account  of 
the  political  history  of  Italy  from  1506  to  15 13,  but  much  that  is 
interesting  and  suggestive  on  the  intellectual  and  artistic  life  of 
the  period.  No  character  can  be  rightly  understood  apart  from 
the  age  and  circumstances  in  which  it  is  developed  ;  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  Machiavelli,  for  the  peculiar  problems  which  a 
study  of  his  writings  suggests  are  by  no  means  personal  to  him- 
self, but  reappear  in  some  form  or  other  whenever  we  reflect  on 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Professor  Villari's 
work  is  not  only  a  biography  of  Machiavelli,  but  an  historical  trea- 
tise on  this  period.  Of  the  many  subjects  upon  which  he  touches, 
the  space  at  our  disposal  will  allow  us  to  do  little  more  than 
say  a  few  words  as  to  Machiavelli's  most  famous  work,  The 
Prince. 

The  whole  question,  formerly  so  much  disputed,  of  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  this  remarkable  book  is  discussed  by  Professor 
Villaii  with  great  fulness,  and,  it  appears  to  us,  with  admirable 
judgment.  The  popukir  delusion  which  long  made  a  right  under- 
stanaing  of  The  Prince  impossible,  have  been  dispelled  by  a 
sounder  historical  criticism.  The  book  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
mere  monument  of  human  depravity,  nor  its  author  as  the  incar- 
nation of  evil.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  now  probably  a  tendency, 
especially  among  Machiavelli's  own  countrymen,  to  reduce  what 
may  fairly  be  laid  to  his  charge  below  the  just  limit.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  impartial  and  judicial  than  Professor 
Villari's  estimate  of  him  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer.  The 
Prince  is  both  a  psychological  and  an  historical  problem.  It 
cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  or  apart  from  the  wholly  abnormal 
moral  phenomena  which  mark  ofl'  the  Italian  Renaissance  from 
all  other  historical  periods.  The  book,  which  had  circulated  for 
some  time  in  manuscript,  was  not  published  till  after  Machiavelli's 
death.  It  was  first  printed  in  Rome,  in  the  year  1531,  and  it 
bears  on  the  title-page,  in  a  curious  mixture  of  Latin  and  Italian, 
the  words,  "  cum  gratia  et  privilegio  di  Clemeute  VII.  et  altri 
prencipi."  Twenty-eight  years  later,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  IV,, 
it  was  put  in  the  Index,  and  five  years  later  still  the  Papal  decree 
was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  the  course  of  these  years 
the  last  hope  had  vanished  of  founding  in  Italy  such  a  State  as 
Machiavelli  desired ;  and  to  the  Catholic  reaction,  then  in  full 
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progress,  nothing  could  be  more  distasteful  than  the  pagan  and 
secular  spirit  which  marks  all  Machiavelli's  writings.  But  in 
1 5 13,  when  The  Prince  was  composed,  there  was  hope,  not  indeed 
of  freedom  for  Italy,  but  of  the  establishment  of  a  despotic  State, 
strong,  independent,  and  national  in  its  policy.  By  the  ruler  of 
such  a  State  only  could  Italy,  in  Machiavelli's  judgment,  be 
regenerated.  In  1512  the  popular  party  in  Florence  fell 
and  the  Medici  were  restored ;  and  the  people  of  Horence 
acquiesced  so  readily  in  the  change  as  to  show  how  deeply 
rooted  was  the  power  of  the  Medicean  family  and  party. 
In  1513  the  influence  of  the  family  was  further  strength- 
ened by  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  to  the  Papal  chair ;  and 
projects,  which  then  appeared  to  have  every  reasonable  chance 
of  success,  were  formed  of  founding  a  State  in  Central  Italy  for 
the  young  Giuliano  dei  Medici.  It  was  to  him  that  The  Prince 
was  first  addressed,  and,  after  his  untimely  death,  to  his  brother 
Lorenzo,  who,  however,  did  not  long  survive  him.  Here,  then, 
to  Machiavelli's  mind,  was  the  opportunity  of  repeating,  with 
more  enduring  success,  the  achievements  of  Ctcsar  Borgia,  who.se 
career  had  fascinated  all  Italy  no  less  than  Machiavelli,  who  had 
shown  how  much  could  be  accomplished  by  unscrupulous  energy, 
and  who  might  actually  have  succeeded  in  founding  a  State  after 
Machiavelli's  own  heart  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  untoward 
accident  of  his  own  disablement  at  the  moment  when  his  father, 
Alexander  VI.,  died.  Machiavelli  turned  to  the  Medici  as  a  last 
hope.  They  were  the  most  powerful  family  in  Italy;  they  were  ac- 
customed to  rule ;  they  controlled  the  policy  of  Florence  and  of  tho 
Papacy.  Italy,  as  Machiavelli  said,  was  too  corrupt  for  popular 
government ;  nothing  could  save  it  but  the  rule  of  a  prudent  and 
powerful  despot ;  and  nowhere  but  among  the  Medici  was  such  a 
ruler  then  likely  to  be  found. 

The  Prince,  then,  was  not  a  treatise  on  government  in 
general,  but  was  a  work  called  forth  by  the  circumstances,  rapidly 
becoming  desperate,  of  Italy  at  a  particular  crisis ;  and  it  was 
written  by  way  of  incentive  and  instruction  to  the  only  men  from 
whom  Machiavelli  hoped  for  salvation  for  his  country.  The  many 
charges  which,  from  the  time  of  the  Counter-Reformation  on- 
wards, have  been  brought  against  the  moral  character  of  the  book 
resolve  themselves  into  this — that  Machiavelli  regards  politics  as 
something  wholly  distinct  from  morality.  lie  praises,  admires, 
and  holds  up  as  models  to  be  imitated  actions  for  which  the  mass 
of  mankind  feel  nothing  but  abhorrence,  simply  on  the  ground  of 
their  political  expediency.  lie  even  turns  virtue  itself  into  a 
vice  by  representing  it,  not  as  something  to  be  practised,  but  as 
something  to  be  assumed,  in  case  of  need,  for  the  deception  of  others. 
Nevertheless,  before  Machiavelli  is  condemned  unreservedly,  certain 
facts  must  be  taken  into  account.  In  the  first  place,  as  Professor 
Villari  well  puts  it,  though  we  all  hold,  or  profess  to  hold,  that 
there  is  a  wide  diflerence  between  a  moral  and  an  immoral  policy, 
yet  we  all  at  the  same  time  recognize  that  public  and  private 
morality,  whatever  principles  they  may  have  in  common,  are  not 
identical.  We  empower  the  State,  and  the  functionaries  who  re- 
present it,  to  do  a  multitude  of  things  which  we  should  punish 
a  private  person  for  doing.  To  make  war,  to  inflict  capital 
punishment,  to  fine,  to  imprison,  and  to  tax  are  familiar  instances 
of  this  distinction.  Much  indeed  of  our  private  morality  is  founded 
on  the  existence  of  public  authority ;  for  when  that  authority  is  non- 
existent or  suspended,  the  right  of  self-defence,  for  example,  or  of 
redressing  injuries,  reverts,  by  common  consent,  to  the  individual. 
The  saying,  again,  that  all  is  fair  in  war  marks  the  popular 
apprehension  of  the  ditfereuce  in  question.  A  liar  in  private 
life  is  odious  ;  and  even  the  milder  form  of  the  vice  knowa 
as  white  lying  by  no  means  enhances  our  esteem  for  the 
persons  who  practise  it.  But  in  war  deception  is  universally 
practised,  and  a  man  who  should  say  that  the  use  of  spies  or  of 
feints  to  deceive  the  enemy  was  an  unjustifiable  action  would 
be  thought  a  fit  inmate  for  a  madhouse.  Indeed,  in  an  argu- 
ment between  Machiavelli,  who  holds  that  morality  has  nothing 
to  do  with  politics,  and  an  opponent  who  should  uncondition- 
ally maintain  that  whatever  act  is  right  or  wrong  in  private 
life  is  necessarily  right  or  wrong  in  public  life,  and  vice  versa, 
Machiavelli  would  certainly  have  the  best  of  it ;  for  on  the  latter 
theory,  which  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  acted  on,  society 
would  be  dissolved  in  a  week.  It  is  not,  therefore,  on  the  ground 
of  the  identity  of  public  and  private  morality  that  Machiavelli 
can  be  fairly  condemned.  His  errors  appear  to  arise  partly  from 
a  narrow  view  of  human  nature,  partly  from  the  exceptional  experi- 
ence of  his  own  country  and  age,  partly  from  a  mechanical  conception 
of  national  life.  He  undoubtedly  underrates  the  practical  force  of 
the  human  conscience,  and  often  seems  to  ignore  it  altogether.  He 
does  not  recognize  it  as  an  element  in  the  character  of  men  which 
Government  must  take  account  of  as  much,  to  say  the  least, 
as  of  their  fears  or  their  hopes.  Still  less  does  he  recognize 
it  as  a  power  comparatively  permanent  (and  therefore  the 
less  safely  to  be  disregarded  or  outraged)  amid  the  fluctuations 
of  men's  fears  and  hopes.  And  into  this  error  he  was  no  doubt 
led  by  the  "  corruttela,"  against  which  he  himself  inveighs,  of  his 
time.  AVhatever  was  then  the  moral  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  Italy  (and  on  this  point  it  is  hard  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
conclusion),  it  is  certain  that  that  of  the  classes  with  which 
Machiavelli  had  to  do  was  hopeless.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
these  classes  were  for  the  most  part  immoral  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  as  that  the  moral  qualities  of  an  action  seemed  to  make 
no  more  impression  on  them  than  light  on  the  eyes  of  the  blind. 
Living  in  such  a  world,  Machiavelli  was  not  likely  to  estimate 
the  moral  sense,  weak  or  altogether  wanting  in  those  with  whom 
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lie  mixed,  as  one  of"  the  strongest  foivcs,  in  the  Ion";  run,  that  a 
statesman  has  to  reckon  with.  The  -word  virtu,  which  in  modern 
Italian  bears  the  same  meaninfr  as  "  virtue  "  in  English,  is  never 
used  by  Machiavelli  in  this  sense ;  with  him  it  always  means 
force,  greatness,  and  the  like.  There  was  nothing-,  also,  in  the 
public  histor}'  of  the  time  to  induce  him  to  set  much  value 
on  the  observance  of  moral  restraints.  The  most  eminent  and 
successful  statesmen,  in  Italy  and  out  of  it,  were  men  notoriously 
unscrupulous.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  has  been  often  said,  that 
the  collapse  of  Italy  at  this  period  and  its  subsequent  prostration 
for  three  centuries  were  mainly  due  to  moral  causes — to  the 
"corruttela"  which  had  long  been  eating  the  heart  out  of  the 
people.  But  the  one  hope  for  Italy  was,  to  Machiavelli,  a  strong 
and  despotic  ruler ;  and  such  a  ruler  could  neither  esiaijiish  his 
government  at  all  by  mild  and  honest  means,  nor  maintain  it 
against  the  competing  ambitions  of  the  fon'ign  Powers  of  which, 
since  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Ch  irlcs  VIII.  in  1494,  that  country 
had  been  the  b.ittle  held.  There  was,  further,  a  defect  in 
Wachiavelli's  view  of  politics,  referred  to  above,  which  favoured 
this  absolute  severance  of  statesmanship  and  mor.i'ity — ^the  ten- 
dency, namely,  to  identify  the  state  with  its  head,  and  to  look  on 
its  members,  not  as  huniuu  b<-ings  in  whose  interest  it  should  be 
administered,  but  as  the  instruments  of  the  poliey  of  Lis  ideal 
■Tuler.  Machiavelli's  imagination,  as  has  been  acutely  observed, 
often  takes  the  lead  of  his  judgment.  The  Prince,  whom  he 
imagines,  becomes  everything  in  his  scheme;  the  people,  which 
exists,  is  to  him  only  the  material  that  the  Prince  has  to  work 
upon.  What  men  are,  as  he  often  says,  that  they  have  always 
been  and  always  will  be.  He  has  little  or  no  conception  of  human 
development,  "least  of  all  in  the  sphere  of  morals  ;  and  he  accepts 
the  circumstances  of  his  own  day,  which  we  now  see  to  have  been 
wholly  abnormal,  as  the  basis  of  all  his  generalizations. 

Appended  to  Proit-ssor  Villari's  most  full  and  excellent  criti- 
cism of  T/ie  IViiu-t-  is  an  equally  interestinir  account  of  the 
various  estimates  lormed  of  the  book  from  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  present  time.  We  can  only  regret  that  our 
space  does  not  allow  us  to  do  fuller  justice  to  so  valuable  an 
addition  to  the  historical  literature  of  our  time.  A  translation 
of  the  first  volume  has  already  appeared  in  English,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be  followed  by  a  translation  of  the 
second.  A  third  volume  will  compl-te  thewoik,  and  bring  the 
life  of  Machiavelli  and  the  criticism  of  the  rest  of  his  writings  to 
t  close. 


CHRISTIE  OX  METHODISM.* 

MR.  CHRISTIE'S  book  ought  to  have  been  published  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  At  ti  at  date  it  wou'd  have  found  a  public. 
The  religious  world  in  1781  was  hotly  divided  upon  the  rival 
iuerits  of  Calvinism  ai:d  Arminianiffm,  as  it  is  iu  iSSi  upon  the 
rival  merits  ot  Kiuiulism  and  Anti-Riuialism.  lJuiing  the  interval 
Calvinism  has  ulteily  died  out  as  an  eilt-ctive  influence  in  I'?uglish 
religious  lile.  The  U  i.deiity  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  which 
John  Wesley  is  chieily  to  be  praitud  or  to  be  blamed  sets 
towards  Sclnciimn  ui — which  Mr.  Carlyle  aptly  delincd  as  the 
feathering  of  ptoj  le  iiiio  swarms.  "  How  to  get  the  masses  "  is  a 
topic  which  all  Oliuiches  and  sects  debate  eagerly  nowadays.  The 
Calvinist  idea  of  '•  the  Church  ''  as  a  predestinated  little  spiritual 
aristocracy,  a  privileged  and  exclusive  coterie  of  the  smallest 
dimensions,  is  not  acceptable  to  a  generation  which  demands  a 
religion  of  bustle  and  crowding.  The  Methodist  aimed  at  quan- 
tity, the  Calvinist  at  quality,  and  the  sympathies  of  our  age  incline 
more  to  the  former  than  to  tlie  latter.  An  eccentric  and  original 
Calvinist  preacher,  like  W.  Huntington  S.iS.,  whom,  in  spite  of 
Macaulay's  sneer,  we  incline  to  regard  as  a  capable  autodidact, 
could  gather  immense  crowds;  but  we  imagine  that  ihe  majority  of 
those  who  filled  his  chapels  were  audkntes  rather  than  Jiddes.  They 
delighted  in  hearing  '•  sound  doctrine,"  but  their  hiving  of  a  pew 
in  one  of  the  meeting-houses  with  an  Old  Testament  title  was  no 
proof  that  they  were  quite  certain  of  their  own  predestination. 
Here  and  there,  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner,  a  Calvinist  or  "  High 
Calvinist"  remnant  still  gathers  together,  and  we  judge  from 
scattered  hints  in  Mr.  Christie's  book  that  he  regularly  ministers 
to  some  such  little  flock.  In  these  places  the  traditional 
Calvinistic  estimate  of  Wesley's  work  and  character,  as  preached 
by  Toplady  or  Hill  more  than  a  century  ago,  is  still  faithfully  main- 
tained. A  sharp  and  precisely  detined  eschatology  is  a  part  of  the 
doctrine  delivered  to  "  the  saints  "  in  the  few  chapels  now  fast 
diminishing  in  number,  where  Hart  (whom  i)r.  Johnson  so 
abhorred)  is  regarded  as  the  great  modern  psalmist,  and  where 
Huntington  is  regarded  as  the  great  modern  prophet. 

Mr.  Christie  opens  his  onslaught  on  Wesley  with  a  threat 
of  the  nearness  of  the  Second  Advent,  the  premonitory  signs  of 
which  have  been  remarkably  manifested  in  Liverpool  since  it 
became  a  bishop's  see.  It  may  turn  out,  as  the  result  of  Mr. 
Christie's  further  study  of  prophecy,  that  Liverpool  is  the  real 
Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse.  We  are  ready  to  grant  that  the 
destruction  of  Liverpool  would  be  more  likely  than  the  destruction 
of  Rome  to  "  cause  the  merchants  of  the  earth  "  to  *'  weep  and 
mourn."  It  is  true  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  the 
seven  hills  in  Liverpool ;  but  then  it  possesses,  on  Mr.  Christie's 
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showing,  a  false  prophet  of  ominous  popularity  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Rylo,  the  panegyrist  of  John  Wesley. 

Vi'hen  we  first  saw  the  title  of  Mr.  Christie's  book  we  felt  a 
slight  stir  of  hope  and  refreshment.  His  fly-leaf  promised  "  A 
review  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of  John  Wesley."  Here,  at  least, 
we  thought,  is  one  man,  writing  himself  "  B.A.  Camb.,"  who  has 
not  been  carried  away  by  the  modern  flood  of  uncritical  over- 
adulation  of  Wesley.  Cambridge  has  developed  a  One  school  of 
theological  criticism.  Mr.  Christie,  we  conjectured,  is  probably  a 
young  man  who  has  made  the  most  of  his  splendid  academical 
advantages;  he  has  quietly  sat  down  to  a  patient  and  exhaustive 
study  of  the  religious  literature  and  biography  of  England  during 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  he  will  give  us  a  work 
worthy  of  standing  side  by  side  with  the  books  of  Mr.  Lecky  and 
Mr.  Overton.  We  admit  that  his  sub- title,  which  defines  Method- 
ism as  "  a  part  of  the  Great  Christian  Apostacy,"  gave  us  a 
momentary  alarm.  But  we  recollected  that  a  profound  historical 
scholar  like  Bishop  Ilefele,  or  an  original  religious  thinker  like  Car- 
dinal Newman,  might  possibly  bring  himself,  by  force  of  position,  to 
state  his  general  opinion  of  Wesleyanism  in  the  same  words.  The 
sub-title  in  any  case  implied  that  the  author  had  not  been  carried 
away  by  the  novel  High  Church  enthusiasm  for  Wesley,  and  that 
he  would  not  represent  the  founder  of  Methodism  as  the  ideal 
.\ngUcaD.  It  also  assured  us  that  he  had  not  been  inflamed  by 
the  "  oecumenical  "  ambition  of  the  Methodist  International.  We 
felt  that  he  would  not  contend,  like  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Pawlyn  in  his 
receut  "  oecumenical  "  sermon  ou  "  The  Hand  of  God  in  Methodist 
History,"  that  the  spread  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  has  been 
even  a  greater  miracle  than  the  early  spread  of  Christianity  itself. 
We  have  more  than  once  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  exaggera- 
tion of  Wesley's  personal  greatness  and  historical  importance,  the 
undiscerniug  and  unqualiHed  laudation  of  his  method,  the  mini- 
mizing of  his  anti-Church  tendencies,  the  ignorant  abuse  of  the 
whole  contemporary  Anglican  Episcopate,  and  the  dehciency  of  any- 
just  appieciation  of  Wesley's  various  opponents,  call  for  a  strong 
protest,  and  for  the  production  of  some  of  the  evidence  on  the 
other  side.  We  hoped  that  Mr.  Christie,  in  spite  of  the  question- 
able character  of  his  title,  might  have  come  forward  as  the 
desiderated  adcoccdus  diaholi  against  the  canonization  of  John 
Wesley.  But  we  are  grievously  disappointed.  We  ask  for 
history,  biography,  evidence,  argument,  criticism,  and  we  get  from 
him  nothing  but  coarse  and  unmannerly  invective.  He  has  not  a 
spark  of  sympathy  for  what  was  great  and  noble  in  Wesley's 
character  and  career.  He  has  not  been  at  the  pains  to  make  the 
slightest  study  of  the  proper  material  for  criticism.  He 
has  read  Wesley's  Journals,  or  portions  of  them,  it  is  true; 
but  ho  has  read  them  through  Toplady's  spectacles.  A  very 
summary  glance  at  the  lirst  chapter  is  sulhcient  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Christie's  knowledge,  or  want  of  knowledge,  of  Wesley  has  been 
derived  Iroiu  the  studj'  of  his  Calvinist  antagonists,  and  principally 
from  Toplady.  Like  Top.ady,  he  always  calls  Arminius  "  Van 
Harmin,"  though  the  con ect  Low  Dutch  form  of  his  name  was 
"  Hermensen,"  and  its  High  German  form  "Hermanns."  This, 
together  with  a  few  other  tricks  of  speech  and  expression,  gave  us 
a  hint  that  Mr.  Christie  approached  his  study  of  Wesley  through 
Toplady.  But  the  disciple  has  greatly  improved  upon  the  master. 
Toplady's  language  may  be  bitter  and  sarcastic,  but  Mr.  Christie's 
language  is  actually  foul-mouthed.  Toplady,  in  1772,  called 
Wesley  "  that  inveter  ite  troubler  of  Israel,"  "  one  ot  the  most 
contemptible  writers  that  ever  set  pen  to  paper,"  "  the  opposer  of 
grace."  In  1775  he  described  him  as  "the  aliquis  in  omnibus, 
nuUus  ill  sirii/ulis,  an  universal  meddler,  and  an  universal  mis- 
carryer."  He  accused  Wesley  of  unparalleled  conceit  for  "term- 
ing himself,  and  in  print  too,  the  greatest  minister  in  the  world"  ; 
he  said  that  Wesley  was  "  vainer  than  the  vainest  female,"  that  he 
excelled  Paracelsus,  Julius  Scaliger,  Dr.  Bentley,  and  Aretino  in 
"  self-idol  itry,  vanity,  and  conceit."  He  made  fun  of  Wesley's 
"  more  than  oracular  positiveness,"  and  says  that  the  founder  of 
Methodism  always  spoke  and  wrote  "  as  though  his  own  (/landula 
pinefhis  was  the  single  focus  wherein  all  the  rays  of  divine  and 
human  wisdom  were  concentred."  He  pronounced  Wesley  to  be 
"  the  lamest,  the  blindest,  and  the  most  self-contradictory  waster 
of  paper  cand  ink  that  ever  pretended  to  the  name  of  reasoner." 
lie  charged  him  with  "  heat  and  prophaneness,"  and  with  "  the 
scurrility  of  au  enraged  hshwoman  bedinning  the  ears  of  a  'pren- 
tice wench."  "  Abstracted  from  all  warmth  and  from  all  preju- 
dice," he  wrote  to  a  clerical  correspondent,  "  I  believe  Mr.  John 
Wesley  to  be  the  most  rancorous  hater  of  the  Gospel  system  that 
ever  appeared  in  this  island.  I  except  not  Pelagius  himself.  The 
latter  had  some  remains  of  modesty,  and  preserved  in  the  main 
some  appearance  of  decency ;  but  the  former  has  outlived  all  pre- 
tension to  both."  He  called  the  Methodists  "that  virulent  sect," 
and  their  founder  "  the  old  fox." 

We  have  gone  through  Toplady's  correspondence  and  some  of 
his  pamphlets  in  order  to  compile  this  tolerably  complete  col- 
lection of  his  once  famous  railii.gs  against  Wesley.  Toplady  was 
a  born  contripveisialist,  an  ardent  young  cleric  who  loved  con- 
trovers_,  for  its  own  sak^'.  In  1775  he  wrote  to  Ambrose  Serle, 
thanking  him  for  sending  a  parcel  of  new  books.  He  was  ill 
when  the  books  arrived;  but  the  discovery  that  Wesley's  T/iOuyAis 
ujjon  A'cccssiti/  was  included  in  the  parcel  acted  upon  him  like  a 
tonic.  "  The  perusal  of  Mr.  Wesley's  Thoughts;'  he  says,  "  put 
my  spirits  into  such  a  phasing  flow  that  I  instantly  resolved  to 
attack  those  thoughts,  and  in  half  au  hour  afterwards  actually  set 
about  it."  We  do  not  believe  that  the  author  of  the  hymn 
"Rock  of  Ages"  felt  any  actual  enmity  towards  Wesley.  lu 
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.July  1775,  when  ^  report  came  to  England  that  John  Wesley  had 
'died  suddenly  in  Ireland,  Toplady  wrote  to  his  publishers  ordering 
them  to  keep  back  the  publication  of  his  Scheme  of  Christian  and 
Philosophical  Necessity,  his  reply  to  John  Wesley's  Thoitr/hts.  He 
wished,  he  said,  to  "  throw  it  into  a  new  form  by  cancelling  all  the 
passages  which  have  any  personal  reference  to  my  old  antagonist." 
'  He  would  not  wage  war,  he  observed,  with  one  who  was  unable 
on  earth  to  answer  for  hircself." 

His  disciple,  Mr.  Christie,  has  no  such  respect  for  the  old 
courteous  principle  de  mortuis.    He  really  seems  to  hate  Wesley 
with  an  almost  personal  hatred.     Toplady   once  in  his  life 
may  have  called  John    Wesley   "the    old    fox'';    but  Mr. 
<  'hiistie   thinks   that   no   quadruped   is   vile  and  loathsome 
'  enough  to  provide  an  epithet  for  the  apostate.     Wesley  is 
j  elegantly  characterized  as  "  that  fiery  flying  serpent "  and  a 
'  "cockatrice."    The  parsonnge  at  Epworth  is  "that  cockatrice' 
l"  den."    His  mother  "hatched  cockatrice'  eggs  "when  John  and 
j  Charles  Wesley  were  born.    John,  as  a  boy,  is  "  the  young  viper." 
'  The  famous  fire  at  Epworth  Parsonage  is  described  as  a  "  viper's 
nest  alarmed.''    Wesley's  father  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Christie 
as  an  "  apostate,"  because  in  early  life  he  forsook  Dissent  and 
'  turned  Churchman,  left  a  DifSenting    academy  and  went  to 
O.-sford,  and  became  a  clergyman  instead  of  a  Dissenting  minister. 
Mr.  Christie  describes  him,  on  these  grounds,  as  "  a  son  without 
natural  afi'ection,  treacherous  to  his  father  and  his  family,  and  the 
religion  of  his  father."    The  Pharisees  might  have  used  similar 
words  to  describe  St.  Paul,  or  Gerard  Calvin  to  describe  his 
famous  son  John,  the  author's  ideal  theologian.    As  the  ancestors 
I  of  John  Wesley's  mother  were  Nonconformists,  the  same  epithet 
is  attached  by  Mr.  Christie  to  her  name.    This  wicked  couple 
"  taught  Popish  doctrines  to  their  son  John  "  in  that  "  hotbed  of 
apostacy" — Epworth.    All  the  Wesleys,  parents  and  children, 
composed  a  "  monster  family."    Samuel  and  John  were  "  frogs  of 
Egypt";  John  and  Charles  were  "hornets."    John  was,  in  turn, 
a  "  Doeg,"  a  "  Jehu,"  a  "  Cain,''  a  "  vixen,  '  a  "  Judas,"  a  "  Pharisee," 
a  roue,  a  "  John  Gilpin,"  and  a  "  badducee."    At  his  ordination 
"  two  thousand  devils  took  possession  "  of  his  body.    His  brother 
Charles  was  "  oily,"  a  "  horrid  character  " ;  he  was  "  a  deceiver,  a 
knave,  a  liar,  and  a  treacherous  person  in  social  life  and  in  religion." 
Mr.  Christie  rarely  mentions  the  name  of  the  pious  and  amiable 
Psalmist  of  Methodism  without  some  qualifying  adjective,  such  as 
"  the  treacherous,"  "  the  guileful,"  or  "  the  oily."    One  of  his 
chapters,  entitled  "  The  Music  of  Error:  its  hallucinations  and  its 
curse,"  promises  a  criticism  of  Charles  Wesley's  hymns,  but  it  con- 
tains nothing  save  bigoted  railing.    He  closes  his  account  of  the 
hymns  with  the  utterly  unfounded  statement  that  "  Charles  Wesley 
died  in  despair,"  and,  as  Mr.  Christie  adds  from  his  own  super- 
human knowledge,  "  forsaken  of  God." 

We  have  given  asutKcient  number  of  specimens  of  Mr.  Christie's 
manner  and  matter  to  show  that  his  book  is  neither  history,  bio- 
graphy, nor  criticism.  We  can  see  only  one  merit  in  it — an 
eagerness  to  do  justice  to  all  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Wesleys.  Even  an  anli-Calvinist  is  secure  of  an  apology  from  Mr. 
Christie,  provided  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  an  anti-Methodist. 
This  peculiarity  reminds  us  of  the  singular  tolerance  and  friendliness 
of  Toplady's  correspondence  with  the  famous  Unitarian,  Dr. 
Priestley.  Mr.  Christie  protests  with  justice  against  the  artistic 
trick  of  the  Wesleyan  hagiologists,  who  paint  the  character  of  the 
contemporary  clergy  and  people  of  England  in  the  darkest  colours 
which  they  can  find,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  figure  of  Wesley  in 
trilliant  relief.  Mr.  Christie,  however,  shows  a  reverse  and 
brighter  side  in  Wesley's  opponents,  not  from  artistic  appreciation, 
Hike  George  Eliot,  nor  from  rational  common  sense,  like  Sydney 
Smith,  but  from  pure  hatred  of  Wesley  himself.  He  invents 
virtues  for  every  man  who  had  a  controversy  against  Wesley,  and 
for  every  mob  which  shattered  the  windows  of  the  Methodist  i)reach- 
ing-houses.  If  Bishop  Kyle  has  blackened  honest  men  in  order  to 
make  Wesley  look  the  whiter,  Mr.  Christie  has  whitened  rogues  to 
make  Wesley  look  the  blacker.  Eichard  Watson,  the  Wesleyan 
biographer  of  the  founder  of  Methodism,  called  the  parishioners  of 
Epworth  "  profligate  in  their  habits,  at  1  addicted  to  vices,"  where- 
upon Mr.  Christie  exclaims,  "  Poor  i  rotestant  people,  trampled 
down  as  a  black  background  for  .the  Wesley  heroes  !  '  Wesley's 
father,  "  the  profane  old  cockatrice,"  he  tells  us,  had  "  turned  their 
church  into  a  Eomish  citadel  in  their  midst,  and  the  people  were 
exasperated."  The  Bishop  of  Liverpool  calls  the  two  brothers 
"  the  venerable  founders  of  Methodism."  They  were  "  the  de- 
stroyers of  the  morals  of  the  people  of  England,  as  judged  by  God's 
standard  of  morals,"  replies  Mr.  Christie.  The  Bishop,  he  says, 
"  jeered  "  at  the  ignorance  of  the  English  masses,  prior  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  Methodism,  and  cited  as  a  proof  their  supposed  even- 
ing invocation,  "  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  Bless  the  bed 
that  I  lie  on."  Mr.  Christie  retorts,  "  Well,  the  poor  people  of 
England  had  something  in  them  at  least  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John.     They  had   common  humanity,   pity,  self-denial." 

The  simple  people,"  he  says,  "  began  to  be  alarmed  for 
their  churches  and  churchyards  and  families,  as  they  began  to 
he  invaded  by  barbarians.  They  felt  the  plague  in  their  pockets 
also,  when  the  commercial  immorality  ot  the  system  began  to 
show  itself,  as  the  ounce  of  sugar  and  tea  and  the  loaf  and  the 
jard  of  calico  began  to  be  lighter  and  shorter  in  the  little  village 
Methodist  shop."  Again,  the  "  Dissenters  did  not  like  to  have  the 
flag  of  Calvinism  pulled  down."  After  describing  the  riot  caused 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Wesleys  at  Shoreham  Church,  in  Kent, 
Mr.  Christie  observes  that  the  Wesleys  called  the  rioters  "  bears" 
and  "  wild  beasts,"  whereas  all  that  "  the  simple  people  of  Shore- 


ham  "  meant  to  do — by  ringing  the  bells,  stamping,  roaring,  and 
blaspheming  while  Charles  Wesley  was  preaching  in  their  church — 
was  to  "  resist  the  spiritual  wild  beasts,  the  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing."  He  contends  that  "  the  people's  opposition,"  and  "  the 
disturbances  those  Wesleys  caused  by  their  novel  doctrines," 
utterly  upset  Bishop  Ryle's  "  assertions  as  to  the  state  of  religion 
in  Wesley's  days,"  and  also  "  explain  the  false  cry  of  persecution 
raised  for  them."  They  were  the  real  persecutors;  they  were 
known  everywhere  as  Papists  and  Arminians;  and  "  while  the 
parsons  contended  everywhere  for  their  glebps,  the  people  con- 
tended for  doctrine,  as  far  as  they  knew  it."  We  will  not  produce 
the  long  catalogue  of  evils  which  England  and  America,  in  Mr. 
Christie's  opinion,  have  inherited  from  John  Weslej'.  It  includes 
Bible-stalls,  Bible-classes,  Moody  and  Saiikey  Revivals,  and 
Sunday  schools.  The  erection  of  one  of  the  new  statues  upon  the 
Thames  Embankment  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Christie  as  one  of  the 
signs  of  Christ's  Second  Coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  world.  He  is 
not  alarmed  by  statues  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  or  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
or  by  a  Pagan  monolith  from  Egypt.  It  is  the  idolatry  of  liaikea 
which  frightens  him.  "  The  curse  of  Sabbath  schools  where 
Arminian  error  is  t.aught  arose  in  i7So,"he  says,  "  nine  years 
before  Wesley  died."  Wesley's  "  itinerants  and  expositions  having 
prepared  the  work,  the  Devil  raised  up  another  agent,  an  organizer 
of  the  young,  named  Paikes,  a  most  extraordinary  name  for  his 
otEce."  The  Devil,  he  tells  us,  is  "  the  great  Raker,"  and 
Sunday-school  teachers  are  " his  rakers,"  who  "gather  into  their 
several  heaps  the  little  thorns  and  briars  for  the  crackling  under 
the  pot,"  and  "  recruit  the  army  of  Satan  in  all  its  branches."  Mr. 
Christie  has  at  least  given  proof  that  he  is  not  a  worshipper  of  the 
"  evangelical  "  idols  of  the  day. 


MASTER  OF  ALL.* 

WE  cannot  call  to  mind  the  name  of  Miss  E.  R.  Chapman  aa 
an  author,  and  yet  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  we  had  once 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  otlend  her  by  the  severity  of  our  criti- 
cisms. At  all  events,  she  introduces  into  the  present  story  the 
closing  sentences  of  what  she  supposes  to  be  a  review  written  by  us 
on  the  first  work  of  a  young  novelist.  We  are  supposed  to  write  after 
the  following  fashion  : — "  After  many  years  of  weary  groping 
among  the  pitfalls  set  for  our  feet  by  that  peculiar  form  of  human 
imbecility  which  finds  expression  in  romance  of  the  type  of  '  Down 
among  the  Dead  Men,'  we  have  probably,  in  the  present  work, 
reached  the  lowest  abyss  to  which  it  is  possible  for  it  to  descend." 
Should  Miss  Chapman  again  wish  to  give  an  example  of  our 
style,  we  trust  that  she  will  not  hesitate  to  borrow  from  the 
present  article  as  many  lines  as  are  needful  to  serve  her 
purpose.  While,  however,  she  is  free  to  borrow,  we  must 
beg  her  not  to  invent.  She  can  say,  if  she  likes,  what 
we  are  very  far  from  maintaining,  that  in  blaster  of  All  we 
have  reached  the  lowest  abyss  to  which  it  is  possible  for  human 
imbecility  to  descend.  It  is  a  silly  book,  a  dull  book, 
and  a  vulgar  book.  But  we  have  read  not  a  few  stories  that 
were  sillier,  duller,  and  more  vulgar.  Besides,  our  author  is 
evidently  very  new  at  the  novelist's  trade.  She  may  write  a  second 
story,  and  even  a  third.  To  what  abyss  she  may  in  that  case  de- 
scend it  is  impossible  even  to  form  a  conjecture.  The  novelist 
whose  work  we  are  supposed  to  have  reviewed,  when  he  reads  the 
imaginary  criticism,  says,  speaking  of  us,  "  They  do  it  to  every 
one  else  just  the  same  .  .  .  and,  of  course — one's  first  attempt — 
one  can't  expect  to  be  cried  up  like  Ouida  and  Whyte-Melville, 
George  Eliot,  and  that  lot."  Here,  indeed,  Miss  Chapman  has 
touched  us.  The  rest  of  "  that  lot  "  we  will  pass  by ;  but  to  be 
accused  of  having  "  cried  up  "  Ouida  is,  indeed,  a  slander  on  us 
that  we  cannot  tamely  bear.  We  shall  expect  soon  to  hear  Sir 
William  Ilaicourt  charged  with  "  crying  up  "  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury,  and  Mr.  Forster  charged  with  "  crying  up  "  Mr.  Paruell. 
However  much  our  author  or  her  novelist  may  have  suffered  from 
our  severity,  some  balm  was  administered,  we  are  told,  by  "  a 
decidedly  Iriendly  notice  "  in  one  of  our  weekly  contemporaries. 
Here  we  find  the  young  novelist  described  as  "  arrogating  the 
privilege  of  genius  to  depict  everything  it  sees,  without  having 
first  made  sure  that  he  possesses  the  primary  qualification  which, 
can  alone  redeem  such  a  claim  from  absurdity."  Our  contemporary 
we  shall  leave  to  take  care  of  himself,  in  the  belief  that  he  will  hasten 
to  free  himself  from  the  imputation  of  having  found  genius  in 
either  our  author  or  our  author's  young  novelist. 

The  story  opens  in  the  spacious  library  of  Wymond  Court.  In 
it  two  children  are  playing,  the  younger  the  Squire's  adopted 
daughter,  a  child  of  four,  and  the  elder  his  heir,  a  boy  of  ten.  The 
father  and  the  children  talk  for  a  full  page  and  a  half,  and  then 
"  the  curtain  drops  to  rise  some  half-dozen  years  later,"  on 
a  scene  in  the  schoolroom.  This  time  it  remains  up  for  three 
pages  and  a  bit,  when  down  it  again  comes  with  a  run.  "  The 
next  scene  shows  us  the  garden  of  the  same  house  after  an- 
other six  years.  "  The  business  of  the  stage  hereupon  really 
begins,  and  the  hero  and  heroine,  the  wicked  young  lady  who 
works  their  woe,  and  her  scheming  mother,  all  come  before  the 
foot-lights.  The  old  squire  is  by  this  time  wanted  no  longer. 
He  had  passed  his  life  as  a  childlike,  bucolic  anchorite,  and  so, 
perhaps  not  inappropriately,  he  is  killed  ofl'  by  a  sunstroke, 
brought  on  by  working  in  the  haytield   on  a  hot  summer's 

*  Master  of  All.  By  E.  E.  Chapman.  2  vols.  London  :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co,  1S81. 
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day.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  originality  in  this  end' 
tlioiigli  scarcely  of  genius.  Kick  fathers  and  uncles,  and  eldest 
brothers  who  have  stood  in  the  ways  of  heroes,  have  heen  got  rid 
of  in  very  various  manners.  None,  however,  so  far  as  we  can 
remember,  have  ever  before  died  of  haymaking.  Yet  the  old 
gentleman  had  not  been  imprudent,  for  he  had  worn  "  a  great 
slouched  straw  hat.''  When  in  the  last  few  pages  our  author  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  her  hero,  she  can  invent  no  better 
death  for  him  than  a  fall  from  his  horse,  .ts  he  was  "  in  pink — 
evidently  on  his  way  home  from  hunting."  Really  our  novelists — 
those,  at  all  events,  who  "  arrogate  the  privilege  of  genius  " — 
should  be  ashamed  of  this  stale  mode  of  getting  rid  of  their  worn- 
out  characters.  For  our  part,  rather  than  that  any  hero  of  ours 
should  die  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  we  would  choke  him  with 
a  mutton  bone,  or  have  him  run  over  by  a  bicycle  or  an  empty 
hearse.  The  reader  can  have  no  doubt  who  is  the  heroine.  The 
author  in  her  first  scene  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  an  adopted  daughter, 
and  adopted  daughters,  if  they  do  not  always  marry  the  hero,  at 
all  events  invariably  liill  in  love  with  him.  ller  name  was 
Dorothy  Maitlaud,  but  she  was  always  known  as  Dolly.  She 
had  no  great  beautj'to  boast  of ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  "  she  had 
had  unusual  advantages,  social  and  educational";  and  these  she 
had  not  neglected.  We  have  little  doubt  that,  had  she  written  a 
book,  she  could  have  brought  in,  with  as  much  facilitj'cven  as  our 
author  herself,  scraps  of  French,  Italian,  and  German.  iShe  could 
have  called  a  napkin  a  serviette,  and  could  have  shown  that  chatter 
has  something  peculiarly  feminine  about  it  by  describing  it  as 
naive.  '  Nay,  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  her  knowledge 
exieuded  to  the  dead  languages,  and  that  she  might,  had  she 
chosen,  have  written  of  the  low  susurrus  of  the  mountain 
ashes  as  they  whispered  together.  Her  studies  in  English 
literature  cannot  have  been  neglected.  We  are  confident  that 
she  could  have  quoted  even  as  freely  and  as  largely  as  Miss 
Chapman  herself,  whose  reading  must  have  been  most  extensive; 
for  among  her  quotations  we  find  the  following : — "  pleasure," 
"duly,"  "'bloom,"  "last  season,"  "rough  work,"  "the  boys." 
This  admirable  young  lady,  when  her  rival  appeared  on  the  stage, 
at  once  withdrew  from  her  post  of  adopted  daughter,  and  re- 
turned to  her  fathers  poor  vicarage.  There,  with  all  humility, 
she  ate  porridge,  made  puddings  and  beds,  and  taught  her  younger 
brotliers  and  sisters.  Her  mother,  we  are  told,  if  now  and  then 
she  felt  some  compunction  at  having  to  turn  her  into  a  drudge. 
Consoled  herself  by  the  retlection  that  her  daughter,  but  for  a 
freak  of  her  own,  might  still  have  been  luxuriating  at  Wymond 
Court. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  she  had  resolved  to  give  up  luxuriating, 
for  her  rival  was  one  that  might  have  scared  any  adopted  daughter 
out  of  the  field,  even  if  her  social  and  educational  advantages  had 
been  still  greater  than  those  which  Dofly  had  enjoyed.  In  the 
first  place,  her  name  was  Gladys,  and  every  Gladys  we  have  read 
of  since  the  name  became  lashionable  at  least  three  years  ago,  lias 
always  married  a  man  of  wealth.  Then  her  mother  was  "  born  in 
the  purple  " — whatever  that  may  mean — while  her  father  was  a 
baronet,  the  representative  of  an  ancient  line,  the  inheritor  of  an 
ample  fortune,  an  ex-guardsman,  and  related  to  two  or  three 
dulvcs.  Unfortunately,  be  was  devoted  to  gambling.  To  quote 
our  author,  "The  element  of  chance  from  long  habit  had  become, 
as  ic  were,  an  indispentaljle  meutal  atmosphere  to  the  gallant 
baronet."  He  had  run  through  his  fortune,  and  had  taken  to 
cheating  at  cards.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  Gladys  would 
certain  y  have  married  a  peer.  When  her  mother  told  her  that 
she  must  letter  her  choice  and  insist  on  her  marrying  a  man 
wii  hout  a  title,  and  with  nothing  more  than  To,ooo/.  a  year,  she 
replied,  "  To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  the  very  last  thing  I  ever 
expected  was  to  marry  a  commoner.  I  tell  you  honestly,  I  don't 
rehsh  the  thought  of  it  at  all."  How  it  was  that  she  had  raised 
her  ho]ies  so  high,  the  reader  will  better  understand  if  we  set 
before  him  the  charms  of  this  magnificent  and  most  ambitious 
creature.    It  is  thus  that  the  author  describes  her : — 

M.igniticent  nineteen  !  Who  shall  deny  that  for  the  eye  of  the  artist  at 
nny  rate,  for  that  itsthetic  sense  ■wliicli,  nghtly,  because  it  is  thereunto 
calleil,  timis  its  supreme  content  in  faultless  form  and  colour,  it  is  unsur- 
passable? And  the  perfections  of  Ghuh'S  were  all  her  own.  The  crisp, 
glossy,  light-brown  curls,  streaked  here  and  there  with  gold,  that  covered 
her  bead,  needed  and  received  but  little  aid  from  artificial  processes ;  the 
rich,  if  anything  a  shade  too  rich,  and  too  unchanging  bloom  on  her  cheek 
promised  to  be  independent  of  any  less  consummate  "  bloom  "  for  many  a 
year  to  come  ;  Nature's  crafiy  accentuation  of  the  e_vebrows  and  eye- 
lashes could  only  have  been  marred  by  any  human  pencillings,  and  the 
scuhitor  would  have  been  happy  who  could  give  his  marble  Hebe  so  grand 
and  Inra  a  nose  and  mouth  and  chin.  The  waist  was,  of  course,  some 
incli.s  too  small  for  beauty,  but  no  tyranny  of  fashion  could  bide  the  native 
splendour  of  outline  which  would  have  .asserted  itself  through  any  disguise 
b..  sheer  right  of  its  celestial  origin. 

The  colour  of  her  eyes,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  not  given  in  this 
catalogue.  Later  on  we  learn  that  in  this  respect  she  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  latest  fasliion,  for  they  are  "  grey-blue." 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  old  Squire  died 
that  the  two  ladies  laid  their  plot  against  his  heir,  the  hero  of 
the  tale.  The  mother  pointed  out  that  the  old  man  looked 
very  ill,  and  could  not  live  long.  "  She  paused,  and  Gladys 
paused,  and  the  two  women  sipped  their  coflee  together,  and 
were  not  ashamed."  After  many  pages  of  very  stupid  reading, 
the  hero  is  won  and  the  day  of  the  wedding  fixed.  The  fair 
Gladys,  with  a  mien  of  undisguised  triumph,  swept  up  and  down 
in  fnint  of  the  pier-glass  while  she  told  her  mother  how  she 
had  succeeded.    She  rejoiced  to  think  how  her  husband  would 


have  to  pay  for  her  trousseau.  "  The  goose !  the  great,  great, 
unmitigated  goose!  I  look  forward  to  handing  him  Elise's 
bill.  I  wonder  if  he'll  be  as  spooney  after  that.  I  wonder 
if  he'll  go  on  looking  at  me  with  those  great  babyish  blue  eyes,  as 
if  I  were  a  paragon  of  female  virtue."  The  happy  mother,  "  born," 
as  she  had  been,  "  in  the  purple,"  and  seeing  that  her  daughter 
was  to  return  to  it,  fell  a-sobbing  from  "  relief  and  joy  after  the 
long  suspense."  She  then  took  to  moralizing,  and  remarked  that 
"  it's  a  solemn  thing,  marriage."  Her  daughter  "  was,  for  the  time 
being,  almost  awe-struck,  as  a  character  like  hers  is  apt  to  be  awe- 
struck by  unexpected  manifestations  of  seriousness  in  others." 
However,  she  does  not  remain  long  impressed,  and  she  leads  her 
husband  a  wretched  life.  At  best  he  only  had  "  galvanized  happi- 
ness''— whatever  that  may  be— and,  before  long,  even  that  van- 
ished. As  she  would  not  die,  there  was  nothing  apparently  left 
for  him  but  to  waste  his  large  fortune  as  fast  as  ho  could,  and 
then  to  break  his  neck.  For  all  we  can  see,  the  author  might  just 
as  well  have  let  the  wicked  Gladys  break  her  neck.  In  that  case 
the  virtuous  Dolly  might  have  won  her  reward,  and  turned  her 
social  and  educational  advantages  to  the  best  account. 

She  Luid,  indeed,  a  lover,  in  the  person  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Godfrey  Mountjoy,  wlio  had  been  ordained — not  married — by 
special  licence,  and  was  anxious  "  to  reconcile  in  his  sermons  food 
convenient  for  his  hearers  with  the  imperious  dictates  of  his  own  head 
and  heart."  He  had,  moreover,  as  his  friend  the  hero  said,  once 
broken  a  man's  nose  for  something  he  called  blasphemy.  The 
heroine  could  not  be  brought  to  m  irry  him,  and  so  he  took  to 
writing  poetry.  One  of  his  poems  he  read  to  her,  "  with  a  strange 
light  in  his  eyes,  and  tones  modulated  as  only  intense  feeling  can 
modulate  the  human  voice."  If  any  one  enjoys  such  verses  as  the 
following,  he  will  find  more  of  them  in  these  volumes : — 

I  love  my  mistress  for  her  royal  pride, 
And  for  her  wistful,  passionate  purity. 
And  for  her  wondrous  courtesy  to  me, 
AwA  all  the  bliss  I  savour  at  her  side. 

Rather  than  write  such  rubbish  as  this,  he  would  have  been  almost 
better  employed  in  breaking  blasphemers'  noses.  However,  his 
lines  are  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  story  in  which  they  appear, 
for,  bad  as  they  are,  it  is,  if  that  be  possible,  even  worse. 


INDUSTRIAL  APPLICATIOXS  OF  SCIENCE.* 

FOREMOST  amongst  the  beneficial  applications  which  modem 
science  has  largely  made  to  the  purposes  of  domestic  comfort 
and  well-being  is  that  which  relates  to  the  heating  and  ventila- 
tion of  our  dwellings,  places  of  business  and  manufacture,  and 
garden-houses.  The  suppression  of  smoke,  involving  on  the  one 
hand  the  economical  problem  of  the  exhaustive  consumption  of 
fuel,  and,  on  the  other,  the  sanitary  benefit  of  a  purified  and 
respirable  atmosphere,  enters  of  necessity  as  an  urgent  and  indis- 
pensable element  into  both  branches  of  investigation.  Much  prac- 
tical gain  is  to  be  expected  from  the  recent  exhibition  of  heating 
and  smoke-consuming  apparatus  at  South  Kensington.  In  the 
many  ingenious  contrivances  and  appliances  there  brought  together 
there  is  much  that  every  architect,  builder,  and,  let  us  add,  in- 
telligent householder,  will  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  For  a 
great  deal  of  instructive  matter  bearing  upon  the  true  principles 
of  heating,  ventilation,  the  construction  of  fire-places,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  waste  heat,  and  the  prevention  or  abatement  of  smoke, 
reference  may  with  advantage  be  made  to  the  volume  lately 
put  forth  by  Mr.  F.  Edwards,  compressing  within  moderate 
compass  much  sound  theory  and  practical  experience,  besides- 
tracing  with  clearness  and  candour  the  history  of  a  move- 
ment in  which  he  may  claim  to  have  borne  a  part.  For  five- 
and-twenty  years  Mr.  Edwards  has  been,  it  would  seem,  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  whilst  other  men  have  entered  into  his 
labours,  and  false  prophets  have  risen  and  passed  away  ;  his  testi- 
mony to  the  true  doctrines  of  warmth  and  healthful  air  winning 
neither  support  nor  literary  criticism.  Vain  has  been  all  the- 
newspaper  puffing  and  lavish  advertising  of  rival  schemes  and 
promising  novelties.  Where  is  now  the  Tobin  system  of  ventila- 
tion, or  the  Moule  device  of  burning  mixed  chalk  and  coal  ?  What 
departure  has  there  not  been  from  the  true  principle  of  the  Parson'* 
grate  ?  Mr.  Edwards  has  seen  the  principle  of  controlled  com- 
bustion, promulgated  by  him  seventeen  years  ago,  appropriated  in 
this  country  without  a  word  of  recognition,  whilst  America  has 
practically  annexed  his  method  of  heating  a  large  number  of  houses 
from  a  single  powerful  furnace.  For  his  system  of  utilizing  waste 
heat,  which  has  not  yet  to  his  knowledge  been  used,  he  anticipates 
a  better  fate.  There  are  two  fundamental  provisions  which  he 
lays  down,  and  which  he  thinks  might  well  be  embodied  in  the 
existing  Building  Acts.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  discharge  of 
air  by  our  chimneys  should  io  all  cases  be  effectually  checked  by 

*  The  Ventilation  of  Dwellinp-Hmcses,  and  the  Utilization  of  Waste  Heat 
from  Open  Fire-places;  incbidiiig  Chapters  on  London  Sino/te  and  I'og, 
3Iodcrn  Fire-places,  ^-e.  By  Frederick  Edwards,  Junior,  Author  of  "  Our 
Domestic  Fire-jilaces,"  "A  Treatise  on  Smoky  Chimneys,"  Sec.  Second 
Edition,  Revised.    London:  Longm.ans  &  Co.  i88i. 

Hortieiiltural  Buildinijs ;  their  Construction,  Heallnff,  Interior  Fittings^ 
S,-c.  By  F.  A.  Fawkes.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-three  Illustrations. 
London :  B.  T.  Batsford  ("  Journal  of  Horticulture  i83r. 

Scientific  Industries  Explained;  showing  how  some  of  the  Important 
Articles  of  Commerce  are  Made.  By  Alexander  Watt,  Author  of  "Me- 
chanical 'industries,"  &c.  Vol.  II.  Witli  Illustrations.  Edinburgh  and 
London  :  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston.  iSSi. 
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the  register  door  recommended  by  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Neil  Arnott, 
and  himself,  which  any  person  may  open  more  or  les3  without 
-injuring  or  soiling  his  hands.    The  second  is  that  a  supply  of  fresh 
^air  from  an  external  source  should  be  compulsorily  admitted  in 
I  connexion  with  every  fire-place,  to  replace  the  minimum  quantity 
[  which  passes  away  by  the  chimneys,  so  that  we  may  not  depend 
^on  a  mere  chance  supply  by  doors  and  windows.    We  may  admit 
the  air  warm  or  cold  as  we  please,  but  it  is  better  admitted  warm 
through  a  flue  or  pipe  alongside,  though  not  opening  into  the 
!  fire.    Our  author  would  have  this  warm  air  issue  near  the 
!  top  of  the  grate  or  near  the  ceiling.    We  would  bring  it  in  nearer 
I  the  floor,  that  by  virtue  of  its  lightness  it  may  rise  into  the  room. 
:  Economy  of  fuel  would  thus  be  gained,  together  with  an  absence 
'  of  draughts  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  closeness  on  the  other.  The 
[  principle  involved  iu  these  two  recommendations,  tirst  introduced 
.,  by  M.  Gauger  in  France  in  1715,  and  by  Dr.  Desaguliers  in  this 
country  about  the  same  period,  has  been  put  iu  practice,  as  his 
historical  summary  goes  to  show,  by  the  Marquis  de  Chabannes 
'  early  in  the   present  century,  and  by  many  of  our  leading 
architects,  constructors,  and   sanitary  engineers,   especially  iu 
conne.xion  with    the   London    School  Board.     Our  author's 
'  historical  chapter,  beginniua-  with  the  plans  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren    for    the    ventilation   of    the    House    of  Commons, 
gives  many  amusing  details  of  the  struggles  of  Dr.  Desaguliers 
■with  the  difficulties  of  the  old  House  and  those  of  Sir  H.  Davy 
with  those  of  the  House  of  Lords,  coming  down  to  the  battle 
royal  over  the  ventilation  of  the  new  Houses,  with  Dr.  Reid,  Sir 
C.  Barry,  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney,  and  Dr.  Percy,  as  combatants 
•or  successive  chiefs.   Out  of  this  controversy  have  sprung  the  most 
efiective  improvements  as  well  for  public  as  for  private  use,  of 
which  Mr.  Edwards  proceeds  to  give  particulars,  aided  by  well- 
•drawn  illustrations,  over  a  hundred  in  number.    For  us  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  the  relative  or  positive  merits  of  this  long 
list  of  contrivances  would  be  virtually  to  usurp  the  functions  of 
the  jury  with  whom  it  rests  to  report  upon  the  Smoke  Abatement 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  in  which  most  of  the  leading 
designs  here  represented  have  been  seen  in  practical  working.  The 
Talue  of  many  of  them  is,  however,  to  berecognizedat  a  glance,  whilst 
in  the  series  at  large  we  have  a  kind  of  pictorial  epitome  of  the 
history  of  such  apparatus.    Here  are  to  be  seen  Dr.  Desaguliers' 
iDlowing-wheel,  Dr.  Hales's  ventilating  bellows,  Chabannes'  and 
Arnott's  systems  of  ventilation  by  the  chimney  and  from  the  ceil- 
ing, and  numerous  plans  for  admitting  air  by  means  of  perforated 
zinc,  wire  gauze,  air  bricks,  louvres  and  valves  of  various  designs, 
applied  to  the  skirting,  the  door,  or  the  window-sash.    For  the 
admission  of  fresh  cold  air  by  way  of  the  door  we  have  for  our 
part  seen  nothing  to  compare  with  the  tubular  valve  brought  out 
by  E.  Tonks  and  Sons,  Birmingham,  which  presents  nothing  to 
the  eye,  being  worked  into  the  cross-framing  technicall}'  called 
the  lock-rail  of  the  door,  but  from  which  a  current  of  air  is  pro- 
jected vertically  along  the  surface  of  the  panel,  passing  overhead 
into  the  general  circulation  of  the  room  and  producing  no  per- 
ceptible draught. 

Among  the  grates  the  most  valuable  are  obviously  those  which, 
•with  economy  of  fuel  and  radiation  of  heat,  combine  the  most 
■effective  ventilation.  None  of  them  seems  to  us  better  calculated 
to  fulfil  this  purpose  than  our  author's  fire-place  (tig.  yS),  fitted 
•with  an  air-flue  at  the  back  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  from 
without,  and  passing  it  when  warmed  by  means  of  iron  gills, 
shown  in  the  plan,  into  the  apartment.  The  same  principle 
is  embodied  in  Captain  Galtou's  ventilating  grate  (fig.  80). 
Upon  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  and  the  combination  of  gas 
either  with  this  or  bituminous  coal,  on  Dr.  Siemens's  plan,  our 
author  has  some  sensible  observations.  That  gas  can  ever  be 
employed  in  sitting-rooms  without  its  fumes  engendering  stuffiness 
and  headache  he  appears  by  no  means  sanguine,  though  he  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  its  use  for  cooking;  nor  does  he  believe  in 
any  grate  advertised  as  a  cure  for  the  most  incorrigible  smoky 
chimney,  save  the  grate  in  which  a  fire  is  never  lighted.  By 
a  judicious  selection  and  combination  of  the  most  efficient 
means  suggested  in  his  pages,  he  considers  that  we  may  un- 
doubtedly get  rid  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  our  smoke.  For 
the  elaborate  design  with  which  his  volume  closes,  showing  a 
number  of  houses  heated  by  warm  air  from  a  powerful  furnace  at 
one  end  of  the  row,  ascending  from  the  basement  in  each  house 
by  means  of  vertical  shafts  in  the  party-walls,  and  admitted  into 
the  various  rooms  through  openings  on  the  landings,  we  confess  to 
having  little  admiration.  Of  its  working  in  a  single  case  in 
America,  under  the  conditions  of  life  proper  to  a  new  country,  we 
have  heard  too  little  to  justify  our  expressing  an  opinion.  The  only 
chance  of  its  success  must  be  sought  for  where  new  buildings  of 
the  class  of  model  lodging-houses  have  to  be  erected,  since  it  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  in  connexion  with  existing  structures.  The  risk 
of  a  general  breakdown  in  the  depth  of  winter  is  an  element  of 
terror  too  grievous,  we  should  say,  to  be  faced,  nor  do  we  think  a 
scheme  so  dependent  upon  central  control,  and  so  suppressive  of 
individual  action,  likely  to  force  its  way  into  the  Englishman's 
castle. 

No  book  has  hitherto  existed  from  which  a  gentleman  could 
obtain,  in  a  complete  concise  form,  unbiassed  trustworthy  informa- 
tion to  assist  him  in  deciding  what  garden-structures  would  best 
euit  his  requirements,  in  which  an  architect  could  see  just  those 
points  where  constructional  and  mechanical  skill  should  be 
directed  by  the  special  knowledge  of  the  horticulturist,  and  to 
which  a  gardener  might  turn  for  many  matters  of  detail  outside 
the  usual  limits  of  his  craft,  but   imperatively  called  for  if 


he  is  to  keep  up  to  the  mark  set  him  by  the  progress  of 
scientific  horticulture  within  the  last  few  years.  This  want  has 
beeu  very  elFectively  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Fawkes  in  a  volume  of 
moderate  bulk,  but  comprehensive  and  admirably  arranged,  upon  tha 
construction,  heating,  and  ventilation,  and  interior  fittings  of  horticul- 
tural buildings,  with  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  most  important 
principles  involved  therein  and  their  practical  working.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  a  well-known  firm  engaged  in  constructions  of  this  kind,  he 
has  for  years  had  exceptional  facilities  for  collecting  practical  notes 
upon  the  subject,  which  he  has  embodied  in  this  useful  treatise. 
How  thorough  is  his  method  may  be  seen  in  his  opening  hints 
upon  such  matters  as  the  incidence  of  the  solar  rays  and  the  cor- 
responding slope  of  the  greenhouse  roof.  Later  on  he  enters  upon 
the  more  recondite  subject  of  the  effect  of  the  electric  light  upon 
vegetable  life,  lately  brought  under  e.xperimental  treatment.  It  is 
too  early,  he  rightly  considers,  for  us  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
arc  for  growing  purposes,  but  he  dwells  upon  its  advantages  as 
an  illuminating  agent — not  vitiating  the  atmosphere,  radiating  no 
heat  to  speak  of,  showing  colours  with  all  but  the  truth  of  day- 
light, and  enhancing  vastly  the  beauty  of  our  winter  gardens. 
Mr.  Fawkes's  architectural  designs  for  conservatories  give  evidence 
of  much  care  and  skill,  and  several  of  them  are  highly  attractive. 
Ample  details  are  given  as  to  the  construction,  the  arrangements 
for  heating  and  ventilation,  the  best  mode  of  glazing,  regulating 
the  sashes,  shading,  both  permanent  and  temporary,  by  means  of 
blinds  or  whitewash,  paint,  semi-transparent  or  corrugated  glass, 
with  other  details  of  interest  to  horticulturists.  The  best  kind  of 
lever  gear  for  simultaneous  action  is  explained.  The  simpler  class 
of  structures — such  as  garden  frames  and  pits,  ground  vineries, 
mushroom  houses,  plant  protectors  of  various  lands,  and  subsi- 
diary buildings — are  dealt  with,  and  the  best  sorts  of  timber, 
glass,  paint,  and  metal-work  pointed  out.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant section  of  the  work  is  that  upon  the  principles  and  appli- 
cation of  low-pressure  hot- water  heating,  in  which  the  causes  of 
many  a  distressing  failure  are  made  clear,  and  excellent  rules  are 
laid  down  for  the  selection  of  boilers,  pipes,  valves,  and  joints  ;  the 
height  and  the  adjustment  of  the  column  of  water  to  ensure  circu- 
lation ;  the  fixing  of  the  supply  and  expansion  cisterns  ;  and  the 
use  and  control  of  vaporizing  troughs.  In  the  meteorological 
section  the  instruments  most  needed  by  the  horticulturist  are  de- 
scribed, and  simple  rules  supplied  for  using  them.  Nor  is  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  subject  overlooked,  excellent  hints  being  given 
as  to  tenants'  fixtures,  the  law  about  party-walls,  encroachment 
upon  neighbours'  land,  and  the  bearing  of  the  Building  Acts  in 
general  upon  garden  structures.  Tha  work  forms,  in  fact,  a 
manual  which,  on  some  point  or  other,  may  be  usefully  consulted 
by  every  gardener,  professional  or  amateur. 

Mr.  Watt  has  brought  out  a  second  volume  of  his  elementary 
work  upon  the  scientific  processes  employed  in  our  leading  indus- 
tries and  manufactures,  selecting  the  subjects  most  likely  to  inte- 
rest the  general  reader  and  at  the  same  time  most  suited  to  attract 
and  to  instruct  the  younger  members  of  the  community.  In  a 
score  of  short  separate  articles  he  gives  a  popular  history  and  ex- 
planation of  as  many  of  the  most  familiar  articles  of  manufacture 
or  processes  in  daily  use.  The  electric  light  heads  the  series,  the 
rapid  and  valuable  improvements  introduced  since  the  publication 
of  his  former  volume  being  briefly  sketched  and  their  promise 
for  the  future  pointed  out.  The  Siemens  system,  in  par- 
ticular, is  selected  for  illustration,  and  the  signal  advance  re- 
cently made,  both  in  the  generating  machinery  and  the  illu- 
minating process,  is  explained.  A  great  practical  gain  is  made 
in  the  alternate  current  machine  for  the  division  of  the  electric 
light  (a  problem  thought  not  many  years  ago  insoluble  in  prac- 
tice), applicable  to  every  kind  of  candle  or  incandescent  lamp, 
though  generally  applied  to  Siemens's  differential  lamp.  A  later 
article  explains  in  the  same  succinct,  but  yet  lucid,  way  the 
principle  of  the  telephone  and  the  rapid  development  of  its  con- 
struction and  use.  The  practical  clue  to  this  great  modern  disco- 
very is  traced  to  the  law  of  the  reaction  of  magnets  upon  electrical 
currents,  first  noted  by  Oersted  and  fully  developed  by  Faraday.  In 
this  law  Professor  Bell  found  the  arrangement  he  needed  for  the  con- 
tinuous transmission  of  sound  by  electricity.  Other  articles  treat  of 
gases,  oils,  cements  and  glues,  artificial  manures  and  scientific 
agriculture.  Much  popular  information  is  compressed  into  the 
paper  on  stained  glass,  the  ancient  and  modern  processes  being 
contrasted,  and  the  eS'ects  secured  by  recent  chemical  science  in- 
dicated. What  little  is  known  of  ozone,  its  influence  upon  health, 
and  the  various  parts  it  is  found  to  play  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  is  brought  into  a  compact,  but  intelligible,  compass.  The 
beginner  in  practical  electricity  will  find  many  useful  hints  in  the 
article  on  galvanic  batteries,  which  he  may  proceed  to  verify  and 
to  work  out  in  the  processes  of  electrotyping,  tinning,  and  nickel- 
plating.  The  book  is  oue  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  any  intelli- 
gent youthful  learner. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  interest  which  might  be  excited  by  a  posthumous  work  (i) 
from  the  hand  of  a  critic  who  preceded  even  Sainte-Beuve 
in  giving  a  new  direction  to  French  criticism,  by  extending  its 
purview,  if  not  by  reforming  its  principles,  is  a  little  dashed  by  two 
facts — first,  that  the  book  has  been  kept  almost  too  long ;  secondly, 

(1)  La  tribune  moderne.  Seconde  partie.  Par  M.  Villemain.  Paris: 
Calmann-Le'vy. 
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that  tbe  subjects  are  not  of  those  ■wbicli  the  author  was  hest 
qualified  to  treat.  There  is  a  slight  chance  that  in  this  rapidly 
moving  age  some  readers  may  ask  who  was  Villemaiu  ?  And  there 
is  more  than  a  chance  that  when  the  question  is  answered  the 
answer  will  not  seem  to  them  to  supply  any  very  suliicient  reason 
why  he  should  have  written  on  Parliamentary  oratory.  Yet  the 
book  is  welcome,  and  Mile.  Villemain  might  have  trusted  to  its 
intrinsic  merits  to  render  unnecessary  her  rather  abject  apology 
to  the  great  god  universal  suti'rage,  whom  her  father  does  not  here 
adore  with  suihcieut  fervency.  Villemaiu  was  and  remains  the 
chief  nineteenth-century  example  in  France  of  the  Academic 
critic  of  the  better  class — a  kind  of  man  of  letters  who  has  only 
been  changed,  not  in  the  least  destroyed,  by  the  etlects  of  the 
Romantic  movement.  Many  other  men  of  this  class  during  the 
Restoration  and  the  July  Monarchy  occupied  a  great  position  in 
politics  as  well  as  in  literature  ;  but  Villemaiu  never  equalled 
Guizot,  Thiers,  or  even  Cousin  in  this  respect.  Yet  as  a  "  Pro- 
fessor of  Eloquence  "  he  speaks  of  Fox,  of  Lord  Grey,  of  Royer- 
Collard,  of  Dupin,  and  of  the  less  known  names  of  M.  de  Serre 
and  of  Desmousseaux  de  Givre,  with  authority  as  well  as  with 
intelligence.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting  paper  in 
the  book  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Homer.  Here  the  re- 
viewers qualifications  are  quite  unimpeachable.  It  is  curious  in 
these  days  to  find  that  only  live-and-twenty  years  ago  one  of  the 
most  cultivated  critics  of  Europe  could  speak  with  surprise  of  the 
.suggestion  that  Greeks  and  Persians  were  of  the  same  race,  and 
M.  Villemaiiis  shocked  protest  against  the  "  anachronism  of  con- 
sidering Achilles  as  a  gentleman"  is  amusingly  Academic.  But 
the  paper  is  very  well  worth  reading. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  M.  Forneron's  History  of 
Philip  TI.  (2)  display  the  same  characteristics  as  the  first,  and, 
like  these,  are  books  requiring  examination,  not  merely  from  the 
general  literary  point  of  view,  but  from  that  occupied  by  specific 
historical  knowledge  of  the  period.  As  before,  M.  Forneron  seems 
to  have  made  careful  and  independent  examination  into  his 
authorities,  though  he  has  not  always  succeeded  in  being  absolutely 
accurate.  But  where  he  is  distinguished  among  contemporary 
French  historians  is  in  the  liveliness  of  his  historical  pictures — a 
liveliness  which  he  draws,  not  after  the  old  Varillas-Vertot- 
Voltaire  fashion,  from  a  greater  or  less  command  of  language  and 
of  mother-wit,  but  from  examination  of  the  facts  sufficient  to 
give  him  the  power  of  selecting  picturesque  incidents.  In  his 
account  of  the  luckless  Sebastian  of  Portugal  there  is  something  of 
the  charge  which  distingui.shed  his  account  of  Don  Carlos,  to 
whom,  surely  with  some  unfairness,  he  compares  the  last  of  the 
Crusaders.  But  his  sketches  of  the  Buccaneer  exploits  of  Drake, 
of  the  Armada,  of  the  sack  of  Cadiz,  of  Fontaine-Fran^aise,  and 
the  other  triumphs  of  Henri  IV.,  are  clear,  vivid,  and  for  the  most 
part  justified  by  sufficient  authority.  They  are  all  moreover 
well  arranged  and  combined  to  produce  the  general  eil'ect  at 
which  he  aims — a  picture  of  the  strange  crumbling  and  melting  of 
the  apparently  formidable  power  of  Spain  under  the  infiuence  of 
Philip's  joint  policy  of  violence  and  aggression  abroad,  and  of 
reckless  disregard  of  the  most  ordinary  precautions  and  princij^les 
of  good  government  at  home. 

Every  new  work  on  which  M.  Ch^ruel  expends  his  unrivalled 
knov\  ledge  of  French  history  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century 
must  be  welcomed  with  pleasure.  In  his  present  book  (3),  of 
which  the  lirst  volume  has  appeared,  he  follows  up  his  previous 
history  of  the  minority — that  is,  the  legal  and  nominal  minority — 
of  Louis  XIV.,  by  an  account  of  the  ministry  of  Mazarin,  which, 
for  some  years  at  any  rate,  was  a  practical,  though  by  no  means 
an  undisputed,  dictatorship.  The  volume  covers  the  period  from 
September  165 1  to  February  1653;  that  of  the  second,  or,  as  M. 
Cheruel  prefers  to  describe  it,  the  third,  Fronde,  in  which  Turenne 
proved  too  m.uch  for  Condo,  as  Cond6  had  formerly  proved  too 
much  for  Turenne.  It  was  time  that  we  should  have  a  trust- 
worthy history  of  all  this  curious  period,  the  importance  of  which 
is  by  no  means  fully  appreciated  by  ordinary  historians  of  France, 
and  is  ludicrously  misunderstood  even  by  such  a  far  from  ordinary 
historian  as  Michelet,  owing  to  his  anti-aristocratic  prejudices. 
Certainly  the  French  aristocracy  did  not  cover  itself  with  glory  in 
the  Fronde.  But  it  was  its  last  struggle,  in  a  blind  enough  sort 
of  way,  to  "  do  some  governing  "  and  be  something  more  than 
merely  ornamental.  If  anybody  chooses  to  say  that  it  only  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  its  incapacity  for  any  higher  position,  that  is 
an  arguable  point.  But  to  speak  of  the  Fronde  as  "  childish,"  as 
Michelet  and  some  Enghsh  writers  do,  is  itself  childish.  It  was 
the  protest  of  such  men  as  La  Rochefoucauld  against  a  one-man 
power,  whether  of  Minister  or  King.  M.  Cheruel  busies  himself, 
not  with  views,  but  with  facts  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  he  would 
agree  with  the  opinions  just  expressed.  But  his  facts  certainly 
make  for  them. 

M.  de  Jioislisle  (4)  is  holding  his  own  bravely  against  the 
valuable,  but  somewhat  crushing,  contribution  of  fresh  material 
which  has  been  made  to  his  tasl5  by  the  recent  opening  of  the 
guarded  hold  in  which  the  l'"'reuch  Foreign  Office  has  for  more 
than  a  century  kept  St.-Siniou's  manuscrip^ts.  Some  idea  of  the 
appalling  mass  of  matter  whi'ffi  has  to  be  digested  and  brought 

(2)  Histuhe  du  r/iilippe  II.  Par  H.  Forneron.  Tunies  3,  4.  Paris  : 
Plon. 

(■j)  Hlstniie  de  France  sous  le  ministere  de  Mazarin.  Par  A.  Cheruel. 
Tunie  I.    Paris  :  Ilachette. 

(4)  Grandi  ecrieains  de  la  France — Mcmoires  de  Sf.-Simon.  Tome  3. 
Par  A.  de  Boislisle.    Paris:  Haehette. 


into  order  may  be  gathered  from  the  simple  statement  that  the 
present  volume,  besides  three  hundred  and  thirty  pages  (in  which  the 
text  holds  about  a  quarter  of  each,  and  the  explanatory  notes  the 
other  three-quarters),  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of 
additional  matter  necessary  for  completion  and  elucidation.  This 
complement  in  its  turn  is  annotated,  and  the  comprehension  of  the 
whole  is  aided  by  summaries,  indices,  &c.,  in  a  manner  almost 
beyond  praise. 

L'Eyxjpte^  et  VEurope  (5)  is  a  careful  and  rather  curious  book, 
written  evidently  by  a  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his 
subject  (as,  indeed,  from  his  past  ofiice  he  ought  to  be),  and  who 
appears  to  be  unprejudiced.  As  there  is  just  now  nothing  so  hard 
to  get  at  as  an  unprejudiced  and  at  the  same  time  well-informed 
authority  on  Egypt  and  Egyptian  affairs,  the  "  Ancien  Jug& 
Mixte  "  deserves  recommendation  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject. 

The  curiosity  felt  in  France  about  the  question  of  education 
appears  to  be  inexhaustible,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
number  of  books  dealing  with  it.  M.  Duruy's  (6)  is  a"  fresh 
handling  of  a  part  of  the  subject  which  has  itself  been  a  good  deal 
handled  of  late.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  much  interest  for 
foreigners,  except  as  furnishing  ^jf'ecp.s  for  a  very  small  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Revolution.  But  M.  Duruy's  treatise  on  it  seems  to 
be  a  solid  and  workmanlike  book  enough. 

The  two  volumes  of  the  Bibliotheque  utile  (7)  before  us  answer 
somewhat  unequally  to  the  title  of  that  generally  estimable  collfc- 
tion.  That  on  sea  fisheries  is  fully  up  to  the  standard.  In  the 
other  an  end  difficult  in  any  case  to  be  gained  seems  to  have 
been  proposed,  and  the  means  of  gaining  it  are  not  well  chosen  j 
it  is  true  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  author  indicated  by  the  ex- 
pression "  solidarite  democratique  "  is  not  likely  to  furnish  any 
sound  or  sensible  views.  M.  Leneveux  remarks  with  great 
simplicity  that  he  does  not  aim  at  any  social  revolution,  but  only 
at  "  a  reform  of  manners,  old  customs,  and  the  prejudices  of  ages." 
We  shall  own  that  between  this  kind  of  reform  and  a  revolution 
we  see  no  difference  except  two  syllables.  As  to  M,  Leneveux's 
special  craze,  it  is  to  break  down  the  barrier  between  intellectuaJ 
and  manual  labour. 

M.  Mony's  fashion  of  work  (8)  is  a  godsend  to  reviewers.  Pub- 
lishing a  second  edition  of  a  book  in  two  large  volumes,  he  has 
been  good  enough  to  accompany  it  with  a  neat  little  duodecimo 
summary.  The  book  is,  on  the  whole,  sensible  and  moderate  on  a. 
question  where  there  is  usually  much  nonsense,  and  sometimes 
not  a  little  violence.  But  M.  Mony  seems  to  have  curious  gaps 
in  his  intelligence.  We  can  understand,  for  instance,  that  Iree- 
trade  v.  Protection  is,  from  some  points  of  view,  a  question  admitting 
of  argument.  But  when  a  man  says  that  England  is  not  honestly 
or  thoroughly  free-trading  because  she  taxes  French  wine?,  he 
seems  to  prove  himself  either  ignorant  of  facts  or  incapable  of 
argument.  Does  M.  Mony  think  that  English  beer  goes  scot  free, 
or  that  Scotch  whisky  meets  French  brandy  on  favourable  terms  ? 
As  it  happens,  on  an  ad  valorem  scale,  British  spirits  are  far  more 
heavily  taxed  than  foreign. 

M.  Ernest  Daudet  (9),  who  has  already  given  proof  of  special 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  France  during  the  early  years  of 
this  centurj',  has  published  a  very  useful  and  succinct  History  of  the 
Restoration  from  1814  to  1830.  The  facts  appear  to  be  stated  with 
scrupulous  fairness  and  in  sufficient  detail  to  make  the  volume  a 
useful  book  of  reference  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  essays  which  M.  Emile  Montegut  has  collected  in  this 
vo\\\me  oi  Types  I't  /nn^awi'es  (10)  display  his  delicate  and  subtle 
fashion  of  interpretation  and  comment  well  enough,  though  thera 
is  perhaps  no  one  of  them  which  can  be  singled  out  as  especially 
characteristic.  Much  of  the  volume  deals  with  Goethe,  thera 
being  an  essay  on  IVerther,  another  of  considerable  length  on 
WiUtelin  Meister,  and  a  third  on  "  Dante  and  Goethe,"  in  which 
the  later  and  lesser  poet  has  the  greater  share  of  the  author's  at- 
tention. What  M.  Montegut  has  to  say  about  Goethe  is  interest- 
ing (as,  in  fact,  is  what  he  has  to  say  about  most  things),  and  it  is 
to  a  certain  extent  peculiar.  There  are  few  writers  who  have  been 
more  extravagantly  praised  or  more  violently  blamed  than  Goethe. 
The  secret  of  this  doubtless  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read 
Goethe  without  feeling  a  strong  personal  sensation  of  like  or  dis- 
like. M.  Montegut  is  rather  an  apologist  than  a  panegyrist,  and 
his  selection  of  le  houryeois  ideal  as  a  description  of  the  great 
Jove  of  Weimar  will  cause  not  a  few  searchings  of  heart.  There 
are  also  papers  on  Hamlet  and  on  Don  Quixote,  the  latter  of  which 
is  better  than  the  former,  or  rather  we  should  say  so  if  we  were 
not  conscious  that,  as  everybody  has  a  Hamlet  of  his  own,  he  is 
naturally  inclined  to  think  little  of  any  other  man's  Hamlet. 

A  single  sentence  of  M.  de  Laprade's  book  (11)  will  show  bettet 

(5)  V Egypte  tt  V F.urope.  Par  un  Ancien  Juge  Mixte.  Leyden  :  BrilL 
London  :  TruLiner  &  Co. 

(6)  L'iiialyuctioii  puLlique  et  la  revolution.  Par  Albert  Daruy.  Paris: 
Haehctte. 

(7)  Bihl'mthique  utile — La  cliasse  et  la  pcclic  des  animaur  marlns.  Pat 
II.  Jouaii.  Le  travail  maniiel  en  France.  Par  II.  Leneveux.  Paris  : 
Germer-Baillitre. 

(8)  IJiude  sur  k  travail.  Par  S.  Slony.  Deuxitinie  e'dition,  2  tomes  et 
resume.    Paris :  Hachette. 

(9)  Histoire  de  la  rcstaiiratioii.    Par  E.  Daudet.    Paris  :  Ilachette. 
(to)  7'i/iie.i  Ultiiraires  et  fantaisies  esthetiques.     Par  Emile  Montegut, 

Paris  :  Hachette. 

(ri)  Essais  de  critique  idcaliste.  Par  Victor  de  L.ipiadc  Palis: 
Didier. 
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tlian  anything'  else  how  utterly  separated  his  standpoint  is  from 
■  any  that  is  likely  to  be  taken  outside  of  France,  and  how  little 
chance  there  is  even  of  many  Frenchmen  shariiigr  it.    "Do  not," 
he  says  in  pleading  for  Corueille  and  Bossuet,  "  do  not  let  us  desert 
tbcm  even  for  such  poetry  as  that  of  Shakspeare,  of  Goethe, 
'   and  " — who  does  the  reader  expect  for  third  man  P  Unless  ho  knows 
!(  31.  de  Laprades  little  weaknesses,  he  will  never  guess;  even  if  he 
does,  he  will  be  surprised.    The  third  representative  of  this  poetry 
;    is — Lamartine.     \et  it  would  be  an  entire  mistake  to  regard 
I    M.  de  Laprade  as  a  critic  of  no  value.    He  has  more  even  than 
[    merely  such  value  as  an  excellent  writer  must  always  have.  But, 
I   like  many  other  critics,  he  has  made  the  radical  mistake  of  looking 
j    first  at  his  own  fancy  for  the  sentiments  which  a  poet  expresses, 
and  not  at  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  them.  M.  de  Laprade 
•(and  all  honour  to  him)  is  disgusted  with  the  materialism  and  sen- 
I    suality  of  much  of  the  literature  of  our  day.    lie  linds  the  seuti- 
f    mental  idealism  of  Lamartine  so  refreshing  after  it,  that  he  goes 
no  further.    In  tha  same  way  a  clue  is  very  easily  discoverable  to 
the  apparently  labyrinthine  mystery  of  a  sensible  man  and  French- 
man delivering  him-elf  of  this  sentiment — "  In  all  Moliere's 
theatre  there  is  not  the  moral  substance  of  a  page  of  Corneille." 
o    These   paradoxes   are   not   uninstructive,  and   they  certainly 
are   not   unamusing.     They   only  become  annoying  where,  as 
in  his  dealing  with  "le  grand  Corneille,''  as  he  fondly  and  rightly 
calls  him,  just  and  merited  praise  is  mingled  and  dashed  with  un- 
necessary error.     Why,  except  for  the  purpose  of  a  general 
'    division   of  their  aims  and  methods,  compare  Corneille  and 
Shakspeare  at  all  ?    Above  all,  why  compare  them  when  the 
.     comparer's  knowledge  of  one  half  of  his  subject  is  so  small  that 
he  actually  echoes  the  remark  that  "  Shakspeare's  women,  except 
the  criminals,  have  little  or  no  character."    Oh !  Rosalind  and 
Beatrice,  oh!  \io\a,  and  Juliet,  what  is  to  be  done  with  M.  de 
Xiaprade  ?    Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  hope 
"that,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  understanding  Moliere,  he  will 
make  an  effort  to  understand  Shakspeare.    At  present  each  of  the 
subjects   of  his   mistakes  finds   himself  in   remarkably  good 
"Company. 

M.  Armand  Dumesnil  seems  to  have  submitted  his  work  to 
friendly  criticism,  and  then  not  to  have  attended  to  the  criticism, 
which  is  probably  not  the  first  instance  of  such  a  couise  of  pro- 
ceeding. His  I'ropos  interrompus  {i2),  Yih.\ch.  range  from  short 
pensees  to  a  dialogue  of  some  length,  show  thought  and  talent,  but 
they  fall  short  ol  the  mark  in  matter  of  expression. 

As  for  Les  points  sur  les  (13)  most  of  its  readers  know  what 
to  expect,  and  few  of  them  will  be  disappointed.  M.  Karr, 
asserting  his  unalterable  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  sound  Re- 
publicanism, makes  more  terrible  war  upon  the  actual  Republic 
than  ever.  Perhaps  the  book  is  a  little  duller  than  some  of  his 
recent  republications,  because  there  are  fewer  personal  reminis- 
cences and  also  fewer  miscellaneous  papers  than  usual.  But  to  be 
intrinsically  and  positively  dull  is  a  gift  which  Providence  has 
re'  <ed  to  the  author. 

'xue  leader  of  naturalism  has  found  hisBoswell  (14),  except  that 
M.  Paul  Alexis  is  not  so  amusing  as  Boswell.  But  then  it  is  the 
first  law  of  his  sect  that  they  shall  not  be  amusing.  The  history 
of  M.Zola  is  as  minute  as  one  of  his  own  descriptions.  We  are  told 
how  he  passed  for  his  BaccalauriSat  triumphantly  in  all  possible  arts 
and  sciences,  only  to  be  plucked  in  literature — an  act  of  prophetic 
criticism  which  ought  to  clear  the  Sorbuune  of  much  of  the 
obloquy  which  is  sometimes  thrown  on  it.  We  find  that,  if  M. 
Zola  is  not  appreciated  in  England,  it  is  because  of  our  Puritanism. 
The  Puritanism  of,  for  instance,  Mr.  Swinburne  is  nearly  as  happy 
a  discovery  as  the  celebrated  "  virginity  des  dragons."  But  M. 
Alexis's  greatest  triumph  is  the  sentence  in  which  he  records  how 
he  went  to  Aix,  stood  before  the  humble  private  school  which 
gave  M.  Zola  to  France,  and  there  "  Je  me  suis  demands  si  dans 
quelque  trente  ans  d'ici  un  autre  de  ces  jeunes  eleves  saperait  les 
croyances  artistiques  d'aujourd'hui  et  nous  traiterait  de  ganaches, 
nous  autres  naturalistes."  The  sentence  as  it  stands  is  a  touching 
«cho  of  eo-o-trai  ij/^ap  orav.  But  why  does  M.  Alexis  look  forward 
thirty  years  ?  He  may  be  assured  that  there  are  certain  critics 
whose  school  days  lie  at  a  considerable  distance,  if  not  quite  thirty 
years  ofl,  who  "  nous  traiteraient,  nous  autres  naturalistes  "  in  ex- 
actly the  fashion  he  describes.  The  Vers  inedits  are  harmless 
enough. 

The  author  of  Sauvageonne  has  given  in  one  volume  (15)  two 
very  strong  and,  in  one  case  at  least,  original  studies.  The  theme 
of  the  first,  an  honest  and  legitimate  love  aflair  between  the  son  of 
a  noble  family  and  a  girl  of  low  rank,  is  not  common  with  French 
"writers ;  and  the  device  by  which  all  is  made  to  end  happily  (the 
determination  of  the  yoimg  man's  father  to  spite  his  faithless  and 
■worldly  wife,  who  has  ambitious  designs  for  her  son)  is  novel  and 
well  managed.  The  second  has  a  more  hackneyed  theme,  com- 
prising the  usual  trio,  and  a  paratonnen-e  in  the  shape  of  an 
innocent  youth  just  emancipated  from  school.  But  both  are  told 
with  a  great  deal  of  freshness  and  force,  and  the  settln  g  of  de- 
scription and  manners  is  exceUent.  Such  work  contrasts  most 
curiously  with  M.  Val6ry  Vernier's  dull  and  extravagant  at- 
tempt (16)  at  the  anti-clerical  novel,  for  which  there  seems  to  be 


(12)  Propos  interrompus.    Par  A.  Dumesnil.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(13)  Les  points  sur  les  I.  Par  Alphonse  Karr.  Paris  :  Calman'n-L^vv 
(.14)  Emite  Zola.     Par  Paul  Alexis.  Avec  des  vers  ia^dits.    Paris  ■ 

Chaipentier. 

(is)  Lea  mauvais  menages.    Par  Andr^  Theuriet.    Paris  :  Ollendorff 
(16)  Let  seductions  de  3Iiss  Fanny.    Par  Vale'ry  Vetnier.  Paris- 
Calmann-Ldvy. 


a  certain  demand  now  in  France  ;  and  not  much  less  favourably 
with  M.  Ulbach's  more  workmanlike  story  (17)  of  crime.  If  we 
were  going  to  commit  a  murder,  we  should  certainly  take  counsel's 
opinion  either  from  M.  Ulbach  or  from  M.  Fortune  du  Boisgobey 
how  to  do  it ;  and  if  anybody  thinks  this  is  praise  he  is  welcome 
to  take  it  as  such.  M.  de  Bouneau-Avenant's  volume  (18)  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  life  of  the  celebrated  Swiss-Spanish 
novelist,  whose  posthumous  tales  he  translates.  The  tales  them- 
selves are  short  and  appear  slight.  M.  Ernest  d'Hervilly  (19)  has 
tried  to  be  lively  in  his  tales,  and  has  not  always  failed.  But  his 
book,  like  many  others  of  its  kind  nowadays,  shows  in  the  most 
curious  way  how  the  language  of  1830  is  going  the  same  way 
as  the  language  of  1660  went  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  When 
you  come  to  calling  a  salt-cellar  "  le  chlorure  de  sodium  du 
restaurant,"  and  to  speaking  of  a  frog  as  "  cet  intoressantbatracien," 
you  are  in  specie,  if  not  in  indiciduo,  uncommonly  close  to  the 
Able  Delille.  The  books  of  MM.  Bubarry  and  Scholl  are,  we 
regret  to  say,  of  very  small  value.  The  former  (20)  is  one  of 
those  laborious  efforts  of  extravagance  by  which  (cbiefly  from  the 
corrupt  following  of  American  precedents,  corrupt  already  in  them- 
selves) Frenchmen  seem  to  think  tliat  they  can  attain  to  humour. 
The  latter  (21)  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  the  paragraphs 
and  short  articles,  half  comment,  half  fiction,  which  make  up  so 
large  a  part  of  French  newspapers. 

France!  (22)  appears  to  be  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  young 
gentlemen  who  are  fired  by  the  example  and  success  of  M.  Paul 
Deroulede.  They  are  exceedingly  bellicose  and  patriotic,  and 
execute  variations  on  the  "  Maraeillaise  "  with  much  energy  and 
excellent  luugs.  If  M.  David  and  his  companions  are  to  be  taken 
as  spokesmen  of  French  patriotism,  it  is  in  an  exceedingly 
aggressive  humour — a  humour  familiarly  described  in  a  modern 
purase  by  the  words  "hitting  out  all  round,"  and  neatly  put  some 
years  ago  by  Miss  Fanny  Squeers  in  her  statement  that  "  she 
hated  everybody  and  wished  everybody  was  dead."  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  ferocious  sonnet  by  M.  Louis  Guibert,  entitled  "  Cher- 
bourg et  Brest,"  wherein  he  informs  those  whom  it  may  concern 
that  France  has  "  pour  servir  ses  genereuses  haines  "  and  "  ses 
destins  nouveaux,"  iron,  granite,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  that 
Cherbourg  is  "  a  sword  planted  in  the  heart  of  her  rival."  Con- 
sidering the  attitude  of  England  towards  Fiance,  does  M.  Guibert 
think  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  the  language  of  Bayard  or  the 
language  of  Bobadil  ? 

(17)  Le  marteau  dacier.    Par  Louis  Ulbach.    Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

(18)  Veux  nouvelles  de  Fenian  Cuballero.  Pre'cede'es  de  sa  vie  par  le 
Comte  de  Bonneau- Avenant.    Paris:  Plon. 

(19)  Parisienneries.    Par  Ernest  d'Hervilly.    Paris:  Dentu.' 

(20)  Les  uveutures  dun  dompteur,  etc.  Par  A.  Dubarry.  Paris  : 
Dreyfous. 

(21")  MciTioires  du  troitoir.    Par  Aure'lien  Scholl.    Paris:  Dentu. 
(22)  France!    Par  G.  David,  L.  Guibert,  A.  Hervo,  P.  Mieusset,  A. 
Tailhaud.    Paris:  OllendoriJ'. 
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Two  in  Cnmnion  Law  and  Law  and  Priii-\  f  James  Anstic,  Esq.,  B.A. 

cijiles  of  Evidence   /  '-'^  I  Vacant. 

Twoin  Constitutional  History  of  England....  £25  {  ya^ant"^"'^"'^'^  ^'  *^'='"'"''' '*^"^' 
Medicine.  _r  t,-  tr-r. 

Two  in  Medicine   £160  {  cMnit^,''ra""rE^q'''^^^ 

Twoia5«>-seri/    £150  {  ^/;;,r^j  J!|'",'V^^^^^^^ 

Two  in  Anatomy   :   £ioo  ^  iimi'  iJ'llf^.rl';  ji'b' 

Two  in  rhuiinlonu  f\m  S  A-  Gamsee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

iKomltiysiolog'j   £100  |  ]>.  n.  Pye-Smith,Esq.,  M.D.,  B.A. 

Two  in  Ohiletric  Medicine  f        i  J-       Duncan,  Esq.,  M.I).,  LL.D. 

1  wo  m  uostetric  Mcatcine   £,  j    -j  ,  j^j^j,^,  Cervis,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Twoin  Materia MedicaandPharmaceutican  {  Prof.  E.  B.  Baxter,  M.D. 

Chemistry   i  1  Prof.  F.  T.  Roberts.  M.D..  B.Rc. 

T^'.-e.in  Forensic  Meelicine   £50    |  r^^ot^^G.  V.  Poore,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  Examiners  above  named  are  re-eligtble,  and  intend  to  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

Canilidates  must  send  in  their  Names  to  the  Registrar,  with  any  attestation  of  their  Qualifi- 
catiims  they  may  think  desirable,  on  or  before  Tuesday,  March  28.  It  is  particularly  desired  by 
the  Senate  tliat  no  personal  application  of  any  kind  be  made  to  its  individual  Members. 

University  of  London, 

Burlington  Gardens,  W.  By  Order  of  the  Senate, 

February  28, 1882.  ARTHUR  MILMAN,  M.A..  Pxegistrar. 


ARTISTS'       BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

•^-^  Founded  1810.   Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1827. 

The  SEVENTY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  be  held  at  the  Freemasons* 
Tavern,  on  Saturday.  March  25  next.   The  Right.  Hon.  W.  H.  SMITH,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Any  Gentleman  wishing  to  act  ns  Steward  to  attend  this  Dinner,  or  Subscriber  to  the  Fund, 
is  reiiuestcd  to  apply  to  the  SKt  RHTAliy,  at  23  Garrick  Street,  W.C. 

Ladies'  Tickets,  12s.  (id.  ;  Gentlemen's,  £1  Is. 
February  2."),  1882. 

''FHE    MASON    SCIENCE    COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

PROFESSOR  OF  BOTANY. 

The  COUNCIL  invite  Applications  on  or  before  March  28tb.  instant,  for  the  above 
Appointment,  tlie  duties  of  which  will  commence  on  May  1. 

Particulars  of  the  salary  and  conditions  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretory, 
Mr.  G.  II.  Mohley,  the  Mason  Science  Coilese,  Birminsham,  to  wliom  all  applications  for  the 
appointment  should  be  sent. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Council,  Candidates  are  especially  requested  to  abstain  from 
canvassing. 

J.  GIBBS  BLAKE,  ]VLD.,  BaWJT. 

niTY  of  LIVERPOOL.— To  SCULPTORS,  ARTISTS,  &c. 

^  The  CORPORATION  of  the  CITY  of  LIVERPOOL  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
DESIGNS  for  the  Completion  in  Relief  of  TWENTY-EIGHT  PANELS  on  the  Facades  ol 
St.  George's  Hall,  left  in  block  from  tlie  erftctiou  of  the  building;.  The  sizes  vary  from  4  ft, 
4  in.  by  4  it.  4  in.  to  (i  ft.  by  5  ft.  I  in. 

On  apjjlication  to  the  CORPORATIOX  Survetoti,  Municipal  Offices.  Liverpool,  per- 
sonally, or  by  [lost,  lithographed  plans  and  other  particulars  will  be  furnished. 

As  it  is  possible  Designs  may  be  sent  in  by  Artists  who  are  nut  prepared  to  execute  the 
Sculpture,  the  execution  will  form  the  subject  of  a  Bcparatc  Contract,  but,  if  practicable,  the 
desijjining  and  execution  should  go  together. 

A  premium  of  £200  will  be  given  to  the  first  in  order  of  merit ;  £100  to  the  second  ;  X50  to  the 
third. 

The  Council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  carry  out  any  of  tlie  selected  Designs,  nor  to  employ 
the  author  in  the  execution  of  the  Sculpture. 

The  subjects  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  artists,  but  some  reference  to  the  objects  of  the 
building  is  desirable. 

Either  Drawings  or  Models  may  be  submitted,  but  Competitors  must  submit  not  less  than 
three  Designs  for  the  larger  panels  and  not  less  than  four  lur  the  smaller. 

Drawings  to  be  cither  in  outline  or  in  shaded  munoclirome,  and  Drawings  or  Models  made  to 
i  o(  the  full  size  of  the  Carving. 

All  Designs  to  which  premiums  may  be  awarded  to  become  the  absolute  property  of  the 
Corporation,  to  be  used  as  they  may  think  proper. 

The  Council  will,  if  they  think  it  necessary,  call  in  professional  assistance  in  the  matter  of 
the  adjudication. 

The  Designs  to  be  sent  in  to  Mr.  Thomas  Shklmerdine,  jun.,  Corporation  Surveyor^ 
addressed  as  above,  not  later  than  Ten  A.ii.,  on  June  1  next. 


Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool,  February  6, 1882. 


By  order. 


J.  RAYNER,  Town  Clerk. 


pOWIS  EXHIBITIONS.— ONE  EXHIBITION,of  the  value  of 

£60  a  year,  tenable  at  any  College  or  Hall  at  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  is  intended  to  be  filled  up  after  an  Examination  of  the  Candidates,  which  will 
take  pluce  at  Birniingliam  in  September. 

Candidates  are  retiuested  to  send  their  Names,  Addresses,  and  Certificates  of  Baptism,  with 
Te^iiiiumials  of  Conduct  and  Character,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  August,  to  CHARLES 
SH  AW.  I'-sQ..  1  Plowden  Buildings.  Temple,  London,  E.C.  Candidates  must  be  Members  o£ 
the  CIiui  lIi  uf  England.  Natives  of  Wales,  or  of  one  of  the  four  Welsh  Dioceses,  under  Twenty 
Y(.'ais  of  Au'c  upon  tlie  10th  day  of  October  next,  acquainted  with  the  Welsh  Language,  and 
intending  to  liecome  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders, 

The  Cimdidatcs  will  lie  examined  in  Welsh  Rending,  Composition,  and  Speaking;  The 
Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew  and  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  Greek  ;  the  First  and 
Second  Books  of  the  Iliad  :  the  Second  Book  of  Tliucydidcs  ;  the  Fifth  Book  of  the  jEneid  ; 
Xenophon's  Anabasis  ;  Cicero  de  Officiis  ;  and  Latin" Prose  and  Verse  Composition.  Those 
who  fail  in  Welsh  will  not  be  further  examined. 

'i'he  Exhibition  will  be  tenable  (during  Residence)  for  Four  years  by  an  Exhibitioner  who 
ot  tlie  time  ol  his  election  is  not  legally  a  Member  of  either  University,  and  will  in  his  case 
date  from  Matriculation  ;  and  by  an  Exhibitioner  who  at  the  time  of  his  election  is  legally  & 
Member  of  either  University,  till  the  close  of  the  Term  in  which  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  is  due  to  the  Holder. 
March  1,  1882, 

OXFORD  MILITARY  COLLEGE,  COWLEY,  near  Oxford.— 

A  number  of  valuable  SCHOLARSHIPS  are  annually  oficrcd  at  this  College.  On 
April  17  there  will  be  an  examination  tor  Two  of  these,  of  the  value  of  £50  and  £25  respectively. 

A  new  wing,  containing  accommodation  Jbr  SO  more  students  and  masters'  quarters,  was 
opened  at  the  commencement  of  this  term.  Senior  and  junior  students  are  now  entirely 
separated. 

A  new  science  1  aboratory  has  been  erected,  and  a  large  swimming  bath  has  likewise  been 
added. 

Ilpon  the  recommendation  of  the  Head-Master,  the  Council  have  decided  that  the  Depart- 
ment for  picparing  the  Sons  of  Otlieers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Auxiliary  Forces,  for  the 
University,  Ind  an.  and  Home  Civil  Service,  or  nuy  profession,  be  increased. 

Candidates  are  jircpared  for  any  brancli  of  the  Sei  vice. 

This  is  the  only  College  at  which  riding  is  tau^^ht ;  all  students,  whether  preparins  for  the 
Arm  v  or  not,  are  taught  drill. 
Terms  fr  om  80  to  100  Guineas.   Next  Term  commences  on  April  17. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  GovEUNon  or  Head-Master. 

pLIFTON    COLLEGE   CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.-NINE  or  more  open  to  competition 
at  Midsummer  ls82,  value  from  £2.'*  to  £r>0  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  wlio  require  it.— Further  particulars  from  the  Head-Masteb 
or  Secr'etauy.  the  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

pHELTENIIAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

eight  £40,  four  £20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.— Apply  to  the  Secretaby.  The 
College,  Cheltenham. 

RADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBI- 
TIONS.-ELECTION  to  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£j0.  £.')0.  and  £30.  tenable  for 
Four  Years)  to  be  lield  on  Friday.  June  16,  188:^.  Examination  to  commence  Wednesday, 
June  14.    Open  to  Boys  under  Foui  teen  on  J anuary  1.  1882.    One  Exnibition  of  £15.  similarly 

tenable,  may  be  added  to  Scholar5hip,or  awarded  separately  Apply  to  Rev.  The  Wabdkn, 

Radley  College,  near  Abingdon, 

BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 
Prineipal-ncv.  T.  HATES  BELCHER,  M.A.,  Qncen's  ColIese,  Oxford. 
Vice-l'rinciiial—'Rev.  3.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridfre. 
There  are  NINE  SCHOLAUSHIPS,  tenable  at  the  College,  open  to  candidates  under 
Firteen,  on  Jniy  1,  of  the  annual  valne.  three  of  £t;0,  three  of  £10,  and  three  of  £20. 
A  siiecifl  Armv  (JIass  has  been  in  active  work  for  some  time. 
The  NEXT  TEEM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Hay  2. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  yi.V.,&..S.,  Secretary. 


MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. -UNIVERSITY  of 
LONDON.— INSTRUCTION  in  all  the  subjects  <if  the  above  Examination  is  given 
at  GUY'S  HOSPITAL.  The  CLASSES  for  the  JUNE  EXAJIINATION  will  commeneeon 
Mondoy,  March  20.  The  Classes  are  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital.— For  further 
particulars  address  tlie  Dean.  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E.  

WEST  HERTS.— Rev.  NEWTON  PRICE,  O.xhey  Vicarage, 

»  •      ■S\'atrord.  desires  TWO  FUriLS.   Good  Music,  Drawing,  and  French. 


QEDBERGH  SCHOOL— SIX  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

^   of  £40,  £30.  and  £20  CANDIDATES  may  be  examined  in  Manchester.— Apply  to 

II.  G.  Hart.  Esq.t  School  House,  Sedbergh,  before  March  2.j. 

ANOR  HOUSE,  THORPE  MANDEVILLE,  BANBURY.— 

Mr.  II.  STRAHAN.  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  find  Mr.  C.  W.  BROWNING 
late  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christ!  College.  Oxford,  will  SUCCEED  to  the  Rev.  W.  T.  BEOWNIXG  in 
the  Joint  Mnnngeiiient  of  this  School  at  Easter  next,  and  prepare  BOYS  between  the  ages  of 
Eight  and  I  iftcen  lor  the  Public  Srhools.  Terms,  £10.'i  per  annum — For  Prospectus  and  all 
intormation  apply  to  H.  Strah  vN,  Esq.,  Alveseott  House.  Farlngdon,  Berks ;  or,  C.  W. 
Buowxisti,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Thorpe  Mandeville,  Banbury. 


M 


HEIDELBERG— GERMAN  EDUCATION  for  ENGLISH 
BOYS.-Dr.  KT.OSE'S  well-known  SCHOOL,  under  management  of  Rev.  F. 
AltMlTAGK,  formerly  chief  Modern  Language  Master  at  Clifton  College,  assisted  by  Si.x 
Kesidcnt  German  and  French  Masters.— For  particulars,  apply  to  llev.  1.  AEMITAGE, 
Heidelberg, 


PRINCESS    HELENA  COLLEGE  and  HIGH  SCHOOL 

for  GIRLS,  EALING. 
President  of  the  Erecutive  CommUlce-U.K.ll,  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTI-'IN. 
RESIDENT  LADY  SUPERINTENDENT  and  HEAD-MISTHESS  REQUIRED  in 
Seiiteiulier  next.  Fixed  Sniarv  £2.w,  and  Capitation  Grant  £1  lOs.  for  each  Pupil  beyond  100. 
and  £2  lor  encli  Pupil  beyond  200.  Hoard  ann  npavtments  also  found. -Apply  for  portlcnUrs 
by  letter  to  Mrs.  Jeune,  Hon.  Sec.,  Piinccss  Helena  CoUesc,  St.  Margaret's  Offices,  Victono 
Street,  Westminster. 


THE 

SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATUPiE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


No.  1,376,  Vol.  53.  March  11,  1882.  [  rrs^^I^oa,.  1        Price  6d. 


THE  IRISH  LAND  DEBATE. 

THE  best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Resolution  is  that  it  has  come  to  an  end. 
The  only  possible  result  of  the  debate  has  been  attained, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that,  after  a  solemn  appeal  from  its 
chief  on  a  question  that  does  not  divide  it,  the  Liberal 
party  -will  vote  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  a  man.  The  debate 
is  over  and  the  inquiry  in  the  Lords  will  go  on.  The 
course  of  the  inquiry  will  be  affected  by  many  considera- 
tions which  were  touched  on  during  the  debate  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  equally  affected  by  these  considerations 
as  they  presented  themselves  while  the  inquiry  was  being 
carried  on.  The  Lords  would  necessarily  have  found  out 
for  themselves  all  that  has  now  been  pointed  out  to  them 
by  the  Commons.  A  lawyer  so  eminent  as  Lord  Cairns 
could  not  have  allowed  a  Committee  under  his  guidance 
to  have  reviewed,  with  the  object  of  setting  aside,  the 
actual  decisions  of  tribunals.  They  would  have  at  once 
discovered  that  it  was  impossible  to  call  seriously  in  ques- 
tion the  qualifications  of  the  Sub-Commissioners  by  any 
other  process  than  that  of  asking  Mr.  Forster  why  they 
were  appointed.  Mi-.  Forster,  without  any  debate  in  the 
Commons,  could  have  done  as  he  has  done,  and  have 
refused  to  appear  before  the  Committee.  If  he  had 
attended  he  might  have  simply  said  that  he  had  appointed 
persons  who,  in  his  judgment,  were  the  right  persons  to 
appoint,  and  that  he  intended  to  keep  them  in  office,  and 
the  Lords  could  not  have  got  any  further.  The  only 
effectual  means  of  checking  bad  appointments  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  Minister  who  makes  them ;  and  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  can  no  more  get 
rid  of  Mr.  Forster  than  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  can. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  again,  pointed  out  that  there 
were  two  very  important  hindrances  to  the  satis- 
factory working  of  the  Land  Act  the  existence  of  which 
had  been  established  during  the  debate,  and  might 
be  proved  by  the  Committee  of  the  Lords.  These  are 
the  arrears  of  rent  and  the  block  in  the  Courts.  The 
Lords  could  not  even  begin  to  sit  without  knowing  that 
these  are  very  serious  and  operative  hindrances.  They 
know  what  every  one  knows,  and  they  cannot  give  any 
formal  proof  of  what  has  been  proved  already  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  Irishman.  The  Committee  may  go 
further  and  report  what,  in  its  opinion,  is  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  arrears  and  of  relieving  the  block  in  the 
Courts.  But  this  will  only  be  an  opinion,  and  it  will  have 
no  effect  unless  it  happens  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the 
Ministry.  If  the  Committee  recommended  that  the  State 
should  contribute  towards  the  arrears,  which  is  apparently  the 
only  fair  and  practicable  way  of  dealing  with  them,  it  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
attend  to  the  recommendation  or  not.  And  the  Committee 
will  have  given  Mr.  Gladstone  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  say,  if  he  is  opposed  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee,  that  it  is  simply  a  statement  on  the  part  of 
Irish  landlords  that  they  should  like  to  get  a  little  ready 
money  at  the  cost  of  t lie  taxpayer  ;  or  to  say,  if  he  likes 
the  recommendation,  that  even  the  Lords  would  view  with 
approval  the  efficacy  of  another  bribe  to  the  tenants  to 
behave  decently.  The  essential  objection  to  the  institution 
of  the  Committee  cannot  be  removed.  Its  inquiries  must 
to  a  large  extent  be  inefi'ectual,  for  they  will  only  show 
what  is  already  perfectly  well  known,  or  will  record  the 
opinions  of  certain  persons  whom  the  Committee  has  chosen 


to  summon.  When  the  Committee  sums  up  the  I'esults  of 
its  inquiries,  it  will  be  taken,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  be  recording  the  partial  and  interested  views  of 
large  Irish  landowners,  or  to  be  making  wise  suggestions 
for  giving  to  the  tenants  even  more  than  they  have  got. 

Much  of  the  criticism  which  found  expression  during 
the  debate  was  directed,  not  so  much  towards  the  working 
of  the  Land  Act,  as  towards  the  Act  itself.  Lord 
Hartington  complained  of  this  kind  of  criticism  as  irre- 
levant, and  a  waste  of  time.  Bat  it  was  really  not  only 
inevitable,  for  those  who  are  injured  by  the  working  of  the 
Act  were  sure  to  go  back  and  ask  how  they  came  to  be 
in  so  unfortunate  a  position,  but  it  was  also  perfectly 
relevant.  The  faults  in  the  working  of  the  Act  are  in  a 
very  large  degree  faults  or  defects  in  the  Act  itself.  Lord 
Hartington  himself  supplied  an  excellent  example  when  he 
touched  on  the  meaning  of  a  fair  rent.  He  reminded  the 
House  that  the  Government  had  tried  to  define  a  fair  rent, 
and  had  defined  it  so  badly  that  it  had  to  withdraw  its  in- 
terpretation ;  that  members  of  all  parties  tried  in  their  turn 
to  define  a  fair  rent,  and  at  last  all  agreed  the  attempt 
was  hopeless.  In  other  words,  the  Parliament  that 
ordered  a  fair  rent  to  be  fixed  confessed  that  it  had  not 
the  remotest  conception  of  what  a  fair  rent  meant.  It  is 
consequently  almost  impossible  to  prove  that  humble 
ofiicials  are  misinterpreting  the  meaning  of  words  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Parliament,  had  no  meaning,  or  any 
meaning  that  any  one  chose  to  put  on  them.  Mr.  Fitz- 
RATRiCK,  on  the  other  side,  furnished  another  example. 
He  complained  bitterly  of  the  partiality  of  the  Chief 
Commissioners  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  because  they 
had  said  that  they  would  not  vary  the  decisions  of  their 
subordinates,  unless  it  appeared  to  them  that,  in  giving 
these  decisions,  their  subordinates  had  made  mistakes 
either  in  principle  or  in  amount.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
understand  what  it  is  of  which  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  com- 
plains. All  Courts  of  Appeal  on  pecuniary  judgments 
must  consider  alleged  errors  of  principle,  or  alleged  errors 
of  amount,  and  cannot  consider  anything  else.  A  Court  of 
Appeal  that  duly  considers  these  two  classes  of  possible 
errors  exhausts  its  functions.  There  must,  therefore,  be, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Fitzpatkice,  some  function  which  the 
Chief  Commissioners  ought  to  fulfil,  when  sitting  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary 
Courts  of  Appeal.  But  the  Act  does  not  invest  them  with 
any  new  function,  and  if  they  have  not  exercised  tho 
powers  which  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  wishes  them  to  exercise,  it 
is  because  they  have  not  these  powers  to  exercise.  It  is 
the  Act,  not  the  working  of  the  Act,  that  is  the  cause 
of  that  mysterious  shortcoming  which  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
deplores.  The  same  thing  meets  us  at  every  turn. 
An  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  arrears  must  merge  into  an  inquiry  whether 
the  terms  on  which,  under  the  Act,  arrears  may  be  settled, 
are  the  proper  terms  to  have  offered.  The  inquiry  into 
the  block  in  the  Courts  might  be  limited  to  an  inquiry  if 
its  purport  was  restricted  to  showing  that  a  hundred  more 
small  publicans  and  a  hundred  more  ^mall  millers  ought  to 
be  immediately  invested  with  the  transient  glories  of  pre- 
carious Snb-Commissionerships.  But  it  would  become  an 
inquiry  into  the  Act  itself  directly  it  was  sought  to  show 
that  the  Act  was  so  framed  that  there  must  be  a  block 
under  it.  Those  v/ho  wish  for  an  inquiry  are  not  taking 
up  a  thriving  tree  to  see  how  it  is  growing  at  the  roots, 
but  are  indicating  symptoms  that  show,  in  their  opinion, 
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that  the  tree  which  has  been  planted  is  not  the  right  kind 
of  tree  to  have  been  set  where  it  is. 

Many  Irisli  members  intervened  with  a  new  strain,  and 
sang  the  last  sad  song  of  the  dying  swan.  They  have  had 
notice  to  quit,  and  after  the  next  dissolution  they  are  to 
be  Irish  members  no  more.  They  have  been  solemnly 
judged,  and  have  been  found  guilty  of  respectability,  of 
loyalty,  and  of  abhorrence  of  foul  crimes.  For  such  men 
Ireland  has  no  pity  and  no  gratitude.  They  may  have 
been  useful  once  ;  but  now  that  these  deplorable  vices  have 
been  revealed,  they  can  be  no  longer  of  any  use  whatever. 
They  strove  hard  to  get  the  Land  Act  for  Ireland  ;  but  the 
tenants  who  are  supposed  to  be  delighted  with  this 
precious  boon  are  thoroughly  disgusted  at  their  former 
friends  presuming  to  draw  a  rigid  and  insulting  line,  and 
declining  to  follow  when  they  are  merely  invited  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  robbery  and  murder.  From  the  language  which 
they  used,  it  was  evident  that  these  threatened  men 
regarded  their  doom  as  inevitable.  It  was  much  mora 
than  an  idle  boast  when  one  of  the  extreme  faction  said 
that  at  the  next  election  his  faction  would  control  four- 
fifths  of  the  Irish  constituencies.  This  is  a  matter  for 
grave  consideration  on  the  part  of  all  English  statesmen. 
It  is  quite  idle  to  treat  it  as  a  party  question.  Many 
Liberal  speakers,  including  the  leaders  of  the  party,  in- 
dulged in  pleasantries  on  the  strange  alliance  that  they 
saw  between  the  Conservatives  and  the  adorei's  of  Mr. 
Paknell.  How  can  the  Conservatives  possibly  help  the 
most  extreme  Home  Ruler  going  into  any  lobby  he 
pleases  ?  This  exhibition  of  Liberal  playfulness,  however, 
indicated  the  possible  existence  of  a  very  great  danger. 
If  in  the  next  Parliament  there  were  eighty  mem- 
bers more  or  less  like  Mr.  Sextox,  Government, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  could 
only  be  carried  on  by  both  English  parties  agreeing  that 
it  should  be  carried  on  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
both  parties  would  show  equal  cheerfulness  and  loyalty  in 
carrying  out  this  agreement.  But,  although  Government 
could  be  possibly  carried  on  in  this  way,  Opposition,  as 
Opposition  is  conceived  and  recognized  in  England,  could 
not.  It  would  take  the  heart  out  of  Opposition,  it  would 
make  Parliamentary  criticism  pale  and  flabby  beyond 
description,  if  it  were  recognized  to  be  part  of  the  game 
that  a  vote  must  never  be  taken  in  which  the  accession  of 
the  Irish  could  give  the  Opposition  a  majority.  At  the 
eame  time,  it  may  possibly  be  contended  that  the  with- 
drawal of  these  poor  dying  swans,  although  it  fore- 
shadows a  great  evil,  also  foreshadows  a  mitigation 
of  this  evil.  The  Irish  members,  after  the  elimination 
from  their  ranks  of  such  men  as  Mr.  SuAW  and  Mr. 
Smyth  and  Mr.  Mitchell  Henky,  would  be  more  nume- 
rous, more  violent,  and  more  troublesome,  but  they  would 
^Iso  have  much  less  influence  and  importance.  The 
txtreme  absurdity  of  confiding  the  destinies  of  Ireland 
to  a  native  Parliament  would  be  daily  proved  by  the 
walking  of  such  men  into  the  lobbies  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Parliament  of  England  would  feel  that  it 
■was  much  more  at  liberty  than  it  is  now  to  say  that  it  had 
to  deal,  not  with  Ireland,  but  with  a  chance  band  of 
extreme  Irishmen.  If  it  once  had  a  clear  conscience  on 
this  head,  Parliament  would,  it  may  be  believed  by 
optimists,  find  the  means  of  dealing  effectually  with  those 
who  challenged  its  supremacy. 


THE  AEMY  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY. 

THE  Army  Estimates  for  1882-83  are  soon  disposed  of. 
They  show  no  difference  worth  speaking  of  from  the 
Army  Estimates  for  1881-82.  About  a  thousand  fewer  men 
are  provided  for,  and  the  total  outlay  is  less  by  about  half 
a  million.  Yet,  though  the  figures  are  so  nearly  those 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  there  is  a  reason  why  they 
should  be  looked  at  with  a  little  closer  attention  than  com- 
mon. Whatever  may  be  doubtful  in  our  military  system, 
one  thing  is  certain — it  is  not  a  cheap  system.  After  Mr. 
Childeks  has  done  his  utmost  in  the  way  of  judicious  or 
injudicious  economy,  the  country  will  still  have  to  find 
fifteen  millions  and  a  half  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army.  That  is  not  a  large  sum 
if  we  get  money's  worth  in  return  for  it.  Double 
that  sum  would  not  be  much  for  a  wealthy  nation  to  pay 
if  by  the  payment  of  it  it  ensured  absolute  security 
agfiinst  attack.     But  fifteen  millions  and  a  half  is  a 


very  large  sum  indeed  to  pay  for  anything  short  of 
absolute  security  against  attack.  There  is  no  outlay  so 
costly  as  that  which  falls  short  of  its  mark.  A  millioa 
would  be  too  much  to  pay  for  an  army  which  did  not 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  raised  ;  and  there  has 
of  late  been  too  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  even  a 
million  fifteen  times  repeated  does  much  more  for  us  than 
place  us  in  a  state  of  half  preparation,  which  is  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  better  than  no  preparation  at  all.  We  are  not 
thinking  now  of  foreign  wars  or  of  expeditions  to  the- 
other  end  of  the  earth.  The  doubt  which  now  presents 
itself  relates,  not  to  our  credit  abroad,  but  to  our  security 
at  home  ;  not  to  our  ability  to  impose  our  rule  upon  other 
Powers,  but  to  our  security  against  having  the  rule  of 
another  Power  imposed  upon  us.  Until  a  very 
short  time  back  the  idea  of  invasion  had  prettj 
well  faded  out  of  Englishmen's  minds.  They  looked 
back  to  the  time  of  invasion  panics  as  to  a  dis- 
ease which  they  bad  happily  outgrown.  When  The 
Battle  of  Dorking  ^was  written  the  Volunteer  force  was 
still  young ;  there  was  no  Army  Reserve,  torpedoes  were 
in  their  infancy ;  in  short,  the  means  of  warding  off  inva- 
sion with  which  England  is  now  surrounded  could  hardly 
be  said  to  exist.  Now  all  these  weak  places  have  been 
made  good.  Two  hundred  thousand  Volunteers  stand 
ready  to  defend  our  coast.  The  men  of  the  Army  Reserve 
are  prepared  at  the  shortest  notice  to  return  to  th& 
colours.  The  sea  which  ebbs  and  flows  round  our 
shores  conceals  countless  torpedoes  only  waiting  the 
passage  of  a  hostile  ship  to  deal  destruction  to  the 
invader.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture ;  but  unfortunately 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  painted  too 
much  from  imagination.  At  all  events,  the  authorities 
who  ought  naturally  to  be  the  first  to  recognize  its  truth 
seem  quite  unable  to  identify  the  facts  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  embody.  The  regular  army,  even  when  the 
Reserve  is  included,  is  exceedingly  small.  The  Volunteers 
are  a  very  useful  force  for  garrison  duty,  but  they  have  not 
the  training  which  would  enable  them  to  resist  the  trained 
soldiers  of  a  great  military  Power.  The  torpedoes  may  do- 
a  good  deal  of  not  very  discriminating  damage ;  but  their 
powers  will  be  spent  on  the  first  comer,  and  an  enemy  will 
take  care  that  this  first  comer  is  not  the  transport  ships 
which  will  convey  his  troops.  Suddenly,  and  without  in. 
the  least  expecting  it,  we  find  that  the  old  dangers  of  in. 
vasion  are  as  serious  as  ever,  or,  if  this  is  too  positive  a 
way  of  putting  it,  that  they  appear  as  strong  as  ever  to- 
men  who  have  every  claim  to  speak  with  the  authority 
given  by  knowledge. 

In  his  last  article  on  the  Channel  Tunnel  Sir 
Gaknet  Wolseley  draws  a  comparison  between  the  result 
of  a  successful  invasion  supposing  a  tunnel  were  opened, 
and  the  result  of  a  similar  invasion  without  a  tunnel. 
Into  the  distinctions  between  the  two  contingincies  we 
need  not  enter  here  ;  the  point  on  which  we  wish  to  insist 
is  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  does  not  speak  at  all  as  if  he 
thought  a  successful  invasion  impossible.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  argues  as  though  it  were  not  at  all  impossible  ; 
and  for  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  do  this  is  much  more 
than  for  another  man  to  do  it.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
is  not  at  all  a  pessimist  in  military  matters.  He  is  rather 
accustomed  to  look  at  things  in  the  best  light,  and  to 
make  them  as  agreeable  as  he  can  for  the  Government 
whose  servant  he  is.  Consequently,  if  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  could  honestly  say  that  all  thought  of 
invasion  might  safely  be  put  away,  he  would  have 
every  motive  for  saying  it.  When  he  assumes  that, 
instead  of  being  a  fancy  to  be  put  away,  it  is  a  con- 
tingency to  be  guarded  against,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  is  not  speaking  without  book.  In  the 
Standard  of  Thursday  appeared  a  letter  fi'om  "  one  of  the 
"  most  distinguished  Generals  in  the  French  service,"  to 
whom  the  Paris  Correspondent  had  shown  the  articles 
attributed  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in  the  Nineteenth 
Centurij.  How  does  this  foreign  authority  regard  that 
immunity  from  invasion  on  which  we  so  plume  oux'selves  ? 
As  utterly  destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  steam  vessels. 
There  is  nothing,  he  argues,  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
making  a  demonstration  off  Deal  while  the  bulk  of  tho 
force  steamed  up  the  Severn,  another  detachment  lauded 
at  Scarborough,  and  three  or  four  ironclads  sailed  up  the 
Mersey  and  bombarded  Liverpool.  No  doubt,  if  our  navy 
were  adequate  to  all  the  demands  that  could  be  made  on  it, 
this  distribution  of  the  hostile  force  would  be  almost  im- 
possible.    The  enemy's  ships  would  be  blockaded  in  their 
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own  harbours  or  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  ventured  out 
to  sea.  But  there  is  the  gravest  reason  to  doubt  whether 
our  navy  is  adequate  to  all  the  demands  that  would  be 
made  on  it ;  whether,  in  fact,  it  would  be  able,  by  the 
time  that  the  pi'otection  of  our  commerce  and  the  main- 
tenance of  our  supplies  had  been  fally  provided  for,  to  do 
moi'C  than  stake  everything  on  the  chance  of  a  pitched 
battle  with  equal,  possibly  with  superior,  forces.  It  would 
be  madness  to  assume  that  the  result  of  such  a  battle 
must  necessarily  be  in  our  favour.  After  making  every 
allowance  for  pluck  and  seamanship,  the  possibility,  to  say 
the  least,  of  a  defeat  must  be  acknowledged.  From  that 
moment  we  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  not 
indeed  as  regards  the  result  of  an  invasion,  but  as  regards 
the  lauding  of  troops.  We  might  be  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  them  when  they  were  in  the  country ;  but, 
with  the  extent  and  unprotected  character  of  oar  coast, 
there  would  be  no  means  of  keeping  them  out  of  the 
country  supposing  that  they  were  determined  to  land. 

This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  lias  become  neces- 
sary to  regard  our  military  preparations  We  might, indeed, 
render  it  unnecessary  to  take  much  trouble  on  this  head.  We 
might  make  our  superiority  at  sea  over  any  possible  com- 
bination of  fleets  that  could  be  brought  against  us  so  in- 
disputable that  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  prevent  our 
being  completely  successful  in  any  naval  engagement  that 
we  might  be  engaged  in.  All  that  need  be  said  of  this  vision 
at  present  is  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  speedily  realized. 
Lord  ISroKTUBROOK  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  may  have  the  best 
wishes  with  i-egard  to  the  Jfavy  ;  but  they  have  to  reckon 
with  an  economically-disposed  party,  and  with  an  Ex- 
chequer which  has  Mr.  Gladstone  for  its  Chancellor.  In 
the  absence  of  this  overwhelming  navy,  it  seems,  in  the 
opinion  of  military  experts,  to  be  perfectly  possible  to  land 
an  invading  army ;  and  if  it  is  possible  to  land  twenty 
thousand  troops,  it  is  equally  possible  to  land  five  times 
twenty  thousand.  That  is  a  contingency  in  view  of  which 
no  military  estimates  have  yet  been  framed ;  but  if  it  is  a  con- 
tingency in  view  of  which  they  ought  to  be  framed,  they 
must  present  a  very  different  aspect  to  that  which  they 
wear  for  the  year  1882-83.  The  prospect  of  having  to  fight 
a  foreign  army  in  our  own  country  is  one  of  course 
that  may  never  be  realized.  But  if  we  are  commonly 
prudent,  we  shall  admit  that  as  its  realization  does  not,  in 
our  present  state  of  preparation,  depend  upon  ourselves, 
we  ought  not  to  rest  until  one  of  two  things  has  been 
accomplished.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  have  a  navy  which 
shall  make  an  invasion  virtually  impossible,  or  we  may 
have  an  army  which  shall  make  even  the  temporary  suc- 
cess of  an  invasion  virtually  impossible.  The  presence  of 
either  of  these  conditions  would  efi'ectnally  deprive  any 
foreign  Power  of  the  wish  to  try  the  experiment ;  but  at 
present  Englishmen  seem  to  be  jast  as  happy,  in  the 
absence  of  both  alternatives,  as  though  both  were  already 
in  their  hands. 


■     THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

A PROSPERITY  Budget— and  Major  Baeixg's  annual 
statement  is  eminently  a  prosperity  Badget — must 
always  be  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view.  Are  the 
financier's  calculations  justified  by  the  facts  with  which  he 
has  to  deal ;  and  are  the  actual  figures  fairly  likely  to  work 
out  according  to  his  calculations  ?  As  regards  the  former 
question,  the  first  doubt  that  suggests  itself  refers  to  the 
military  expenditure  for  the  coming  year.  This  is  esti- 
mated at  a  little  over  15^  millions — almost  the  same  sum 
that  the  home  military  expenditure  is  fixed  at  for  the  same 
period — and  it  is  added  that  this  is  less  than  the  ordinary 
expenditure  in  any  year  since  1876-77.  It  is  impossible, 
of  course,  to  criticize  a  statement  of  this  kind  in  the 
absence  of  the  detailed  explanations  which  Major  Baring 
probably  gave  in  the  Legislative  Council.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  feel  much  confidence  in  any  theory 
of  Indian  finance  which  postulates  a  permanent  re- 
daetion  nnder  this  head.  India  is  held  by  the  sword, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  she  will  continue  to  be  held  | 
by  the  sword  for  so  long  a  time  as  she  remains  a  British  \ 
dependency ;  and  one  of  the  annoying  incidents  of  that  I 
tenure  is  that  frontier  wars  have  a  way  of  breaking  out 
when  they  are  least  expected.  Opinions  differ,  no  doubt,  I 
npon  the  nature  and  value  of  the  security  which  the 
recent  settlement  of  Afghan  affairs  has  given  us ;  but  it 
would  be  exceedingly  unwise  to  make  it  the  basis  of  any  1 


large  remissions  of  taxation.  A  second  doubt  as  to 
Major  Baring's  method  of  dealing  with  facts  arises  in 
connexion  with  his  estimate  of  the  opium  revenue.  He 
makes  the  sum  to  be  derived  from  this  source  7,250,000?., 
which  is  an  advance  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  on  the 
estimate  for  1881-82.  The  justification  of  this  increase 
depends  on  the  confidence  with  which  the  yield  of  the  last 
two  years  may  be  expected  to  recur  during  the  year  now 
beginning.  If  it  does  recur,  the  increased  estimate  will 
bo  considerably  below  the  actual  result.  There  is 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  against  the  practice  of 
underestimating  revenue,  which  is  usually  only 
II  rather  mean  way  of  paying  ofl"  debt.  But  when  the 
income  to  be  looked  for  depends,  not  on  the  habits  of  a 
people,  which  for  the  most  part  change  very  slowly,  but  on 
the  operations  of  nature,  it  may  be  only  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  contingencies  which  can  be  neither  foreseen 
nor  controlled.  In  the  present  case  the  temptation  to 
assume  a  fairly  favourable  yield  of  opium  was  undoubtedly 
very  great.  Major  Baking  wished,  for  very  good  reasons, 
to  lower  the  salt  duty,  and  if  he  had  estimated  the  opium 
revenue  at  no  more  than  6,500,000?.,  this  reduction  would 
have  been  impracticable.  He  therefore  runs  the  risk  for 
this  one  year,  relying  partly,  it  may  be  supposed,  on 
recent  economies  in  the  cost  of  collection.  After  this  year 
he  hopes  that  the  risk  will,  at  all  events,  be  less,  as  he 
looks  to  an  increased  consumption  of  salt  to  compensate 
the  Exchequer  for  the  considerable  reduction  now  made 
in  the  duty. 

In  another  aspect,  the  part  of  the  Budget  which  deals 
with  the  opium  revenue  is  highly  satisfactory.  The 
Governnient  of  India  has  not  been  frightened  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  anti-opium  fanatics,  and  it  does  not  pro- 
pose to  subject  its  own  subjects  to  extraordinary 
privations  in  order  to  force  the  people  of  China  to  use 
home-grown  instead  of  imported  opium,  and  so  enable  the 
Chinese  Government  to  put  a  large  sum  into  its  own 
pocket.  The  present  agitation  against  the  opium  trade  is 
as  groundless  a  cry  as  has  often  been  raised.  Of  the  two 
arguments  on  which  it  relies,  neither  has  any  foundation 
in  fact.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  use  of  opium  is 
more  injurious  than  the  use  of  alcohol,  or  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  any  more  bound,  to  prohibit  its  exporta- 
tion than  the  French  Government  is  bound  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  brandy.  It  is  certain  that  if  the 
Chinese  could  not  get  any  more  opium  from  India^ 
they  would  take  to  growing  it  themselves ;  and  the 
notion  that  a  weak  and  corrupt  Government,  such 
as  theirs  is,  would  either  wish  or  be  able  to  prevent 
them  from  growing  it  argues  an  extraordinarily  high  esti- 
mate of  human  resolution.  What  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment undoubtedly  would  do  would  be  to  put  on  a  duty 
upon  opium  raised  in  China,  which  would  keep  the  price 
at  the  level  of  that  now  paid  for  the  imported  drug.  The 
ability  to  do  this  would  be  very  valuable  to  a  Government 
which  is  habitually  short  of  money  ;  but  the  Indian  autho- 
rities may  fairly  hold  that  charity  begins  at  home,  and  that 
a  salt  duty  increased  fivefold  would  infiict  far  more  suffering 
on  India  than  all  the  opium-smoking  that  goes  on  in 
China.  In  days  when  no  cry  is  too  absurd  to  gain  con- 
sideration if  it  only  happens  to  be  at  all  widely  raised,  the 
Government  of  India  deserves  credit  for  standing  by  its 
guns.  A  monopoly  is  not  in  itself  an  unimpeachable 
source  of  revenue,  and  if  one  less  open  to  objection 
could  be  suggested  the  Government  of  India  would  no 
doubt  be  glad  to  put  it  in  the  place  of  opium.  Bat  the 
ingenuity  even  of  amateur  financiers  has  hitherto  been 
distanced  by  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  and,  while 
this  continues  to  be  the  case,  the  plain  duty  of  the  Indian 
authorities  is  to  consult  the  necessities  of  their  own  people 
before  the  financial  convenience  of  a  foreign  Government. 

The  two  principal  features  of  Major  Baring's  statement 
are  the  complete  abolition  of  Customs  duties  except  upon 
alcohol,  which  is  a  questionable  luxury;  upon  arms,  which 
no  one  desires  to  see  introduced  ;  and  upon  opium  and  salt, 
which  could  not  be  admitted  without  disturbing  the  excise. 
Every  other  kind  of  goods  will  in  future  be  admitted 
without  duty.  India,  which  has  hitherto  been  accused  of 
being  a  laggard  in  the  Free-trade  movement,  now  goes 
ahead  of  England.  This  startling  change  will  be  viewed 
with  somewhat  mixed  feelings.  In  itself  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  great  benefit.  It  admits  India  to  a  full  share  in  all 
the  advantages  which  English  economists  believe  will 
follow  from  complete  freedom  of  trade,  and  it  gives  the 
world  a  very  striking  proof  of  our  belief  in  the  doctrines 
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■wo  preach  at;  home  at  a  moment  -when,  except  in 
England,  those  doctrines  are  everywhere  spoken  against. 
The  objections  -which  would  hold  good  against  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  measure  in  this  country  do 
not  apply  to  India.  In  England  the  duties  on  tea  and 
coffee  and  on  tobacco  are  the  only  contributions  to  the 
revenue  which  a  large  section  of  the  population  make  ; 
and  the  nnansweraMe  ai'gument  against  their  abolition  lies 
in  the  fact  that  no  system  of  direct  taxation  has  been 
devised  which  imposes  on  the  working  classes  their  fair 
share  of  the  national  burdens.  If  the  poor  did  not  pay  on 
their  cup  of  tea  or  on  their  pipe,  they  would,  if  the  total 
abstainers  had  their  way,  pay  on  nothing  at  all.  In  India 
no  such  difBculty  presents  itself.  The  great  trouble  of 
the  Indian  Government  is  how  to  raise  a  sufficient  revenue 
without  pressing  too  hardly  on  the  labouring  population  ; 
and,  in  so  far  as  any  article  which  they  consume  comes  to 
them  more  cheaply  under  the  new  system  than  under 
the  old,  the  gain  will  be  without  alloy.  The  objec- 
tion to  abolishing  the  Customs  duties  comes  from  the 
directly  opposite  quarter.  Would  it  not  have  been 
possible,  if  the  Customs  duties  had  been  retained, 
to  have  made  a  large  redaction  in  the  salt  duty  ? 
Even  after  the  30  per  cent,  in  Bengal  and  20  per  cent, 
elsewhere,  by  which  Major  Bakisg  proposes  to  lower  it,  have 
been  allowed  for,  the  Times  ca,n  still  calculate  that  "the 
"  annual  burden  per  head  of  the  population  will  be  about 
"  fivepence  "  ;  and  though  the  Times  adds,  by  way  of  con- 
solation, that  this  "  represents  little  more  than  the  value 
"  of  two  days'  woi'k  in  an  Indian  rural  district,"  even  this 
is  a  large  sum  to  exact  from  a  population,  large  classes  of 
which  are  only  just  able  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
If  we  put  an  Indian  family  at  five  persons,  the  reduced  duty 
saddles  the  head  of  it — so  long  as  his  children  are  unable 
to  support  themselves — with  an  annual  contribution  equal 
to  ten  days'  labour,  and  where  there  is  scarcely  any  available 
margin  between  the  day's  work  and  the  day's  wants,  this 
is  a  very  serious  demand  to  make  on  him.  The  defence 
of  the  abolition  of  the  Customs  duties  must  be  looked 
for  not  in  the  nearness  of  the  approach  which  it  enables 
the  Government  of  India  to  make  to  the  complete  realiza- 
tion of  Free-trade  principles,  but  in  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion in  which  the  previous  action  of  the  Government 
had  unwittingly  placed  the  whole  question.  The  par- 
tial remission  of  the  import  duties  on  cotton  goods  has 
entirely  disorganised  a  most  important  industry.  If  grey 
goods  are  allowed  free  entry,  it  is  impcssible  to  maintain 
the  duties  on  white  and  coloured  goods.  If  all  the  duties 
on  cotton  goods  are  I'emoved,  the  import  duties  that  would 
remain  would  be  costly  to  collect,  and  would  subject  trade 
to  an  amount  of  supervision  and  interference  the  annoy- 
ance of  which  would  be  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  revenue  brought  in.  Major  Baring  is  thus  ex- 
cused from  going  into  the  question  whether  it  was  a  wise 
thing  in  the  first  instance  to  leave  the  import  duties  on 
cotton  goods.  They  have  already  been  meddled  with,  in 
deference,  perhaps,  to  Free-trade  theories,  but  still  more,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  to  Lancashire  insistence.  Now  that  this  step 
has  been  taken  it  cannot  be  retraced,  and  all  that  the 
Government  of  India  have  had  to  consider  is  whether  the 
gain  to  be  derived  from  making  every  port  in  India  free  will 
not  be  greater  than  the  gain  derived  from  keeping  up  a 
system  of  import  duties  which  has  been  already  seriously 
disarranged.  The  decision  they  have  arrived  at  is  prob- 
ably a  sound  one  ;  and  as  it  has  fortunately  been  found 
compatible  with  a  partial  lowering  of  the  salt  duty,  there 
is  no  need  to  scrutinize  it  too  minutely. 


THE  KINGDOM  «)F  SERVIA, 

TTIHE  Servians  have  suddenly  taken  a  step  which  has 
-S-  long  been  in  contemplation.  They  have  made  their 
Prince  a  King,  and  their  new  KiKG  has  accepted  the  honour 
tendered  him  in  a  proclamation  which  pays  the  proper 
tribute  to  the  virtues  of  his  subjects  and  the  claims  of  his 
family,  and  speaks  with  natural  exultation  of  the  Prince's 
entrance  on  a  dignity  which  is  a  revival  rather  than  a 
creation.  Ages  ago  there  was  a  Servian  kingdom  which 
lusted  many  hundred  years,  and  greatly  enlarged  its 
borders.  To  Servians  there  has  merely  been  a  little  break 
in  the  continuity  of  their  kingdom,  and  they  seem  deter- 
mined that,  if  they  cannot  once  more  push  forward  their 
boundaries,  it  shall  be  their  misfortune,  and  not  their  fault. 


And  they  have  been  actuated  not  merely  by  the  impulses  oj 
historical  sentiment,  but  by  a  natural  jealousy  of  their 
neighbours,  the  Roumanians.  If  there  is  to  be  a  King 
Charles,  why  not  a  King  Milan  ?  And  there  was  no  easy 
answer  to  the  question,  if  only  those  who  allowed  the- 
Prince  of  Roomania  to  be  a  king  would  allow  the  Prince 
of  Servia  to  be  a  king  also.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  there 
are  many  attractions  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  country- 
like  Servia  in  having  their  principality  turned  into  ai 
kingdom.  In  the  first  plaCe,  it  more  effectually  reminds- 
the  world  that  they  exist,  which  is  a  legitimate  source  of 
comfort  to  people  who  have  long  been  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Then  it  is  at  least  hoped  that  it  may  be  financially  advan- 
tageous. The  Servians  are  hungering  to  borrow  money, 
and  they  flatter  themselves,  not  perhaps  without  justice, 
that  there  are  possible  lenders  who  will  think  it  more 
respectable,  and  even  safer,  to  lend  to  a  kingdom 
than  to  a  principality.  Their  first  effort  in  financing- 
has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  They  placed  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  M.  Bontodx,  and  all  they  got  out  of  the 
transaction  was  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  their 
imprudence  and  consequent  embarrassment  had  been, 
rivalled  by  the  imprudence  and  embarrassment  of  some  of 
the  finest  families  in  France.  The  possession  of  a  King, 
too,  is  held  to  be  a  very  desirable  guarantee  of  the  inde- 
pendence which  was  accorded  to  Servia  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  as  a  reward  for  its  humble  efforts  in  two  unsuc- 
cessful campaigns.  To  bully  or  rob  a  prince  is  held  to  b& 
a  natural,  and  therefore  in  some  degree  pardonable,, 
transaction ;  but  to  bully  or  rob  a  king  is  thought 
to  be  an  awful  outrage  on  European  sentiment. 
Lastly,  experience  seems  to  show  that  kings  are  al- 
lowed to  add  to  their  territories  in  a  pleasant  and  easy 
way  which  is  denied  to  governors  of  a  humbler  rank. 
Thessaly  was,  at  least  in  part,  given  to  Greece  because 
there  was  a  King  of  Greece  to  give  it  to.  Slices  of 
neighbouring  territory  may  be  surrendered  perhaps  with 
a  better  grace  when  their  surrender  is  a  concession,  not 
to  the  vague  aspirations  of  militant  Panslavism,  but  to  the 
majestic  claims  of  a  recognized  Sovereign.  The  King  of 
Sekvia  must  remain  for  some  time  to  outsiders  among  the 
humblest  of  earthly  dignitaries  ;  but  to  the  Servians  there 
may  be  real  and  indisputable  advantages  in  having  a  king, 
although  their  king  may  be  among  other  kings  little 
more  than  the  bearer  of  the  decoration  of  the  third  order 
of  the  Black  Eagle  is  among  Prussian  oSicials. 

It  was  of  course  Austria  that  really  gave  his  new  crown 
to  King  Milan.  Austria  kept  him  dangling  after  this 
crown,  and  to  all  appearance  dangling  very  much  in  vain, 
until  in  a  moment  it  decided  that  it  would  be  much 
better  that  he  should  be  a  king  than  not.  The  first  act  of 
the  Kino  was  to  receive  in  state  the  Austrian  Minister,  as 
a  token  that  he  had  obtained  permission  to  be  king  from 
what  is  to  him  the  highest  quarter ;  and  the  Germa-n 
Minister,  with  the  Italian  Minister  in  attendance,  followed 
suit,  as  a  token  that  the  arbiter  of  Servia  had  acted  with 
the  sanction  of  the  arbiter  of  Austria.  To  England  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  ruler  of 
Servia  called  himself  king  or  prince,  were  it  not  that  the 
motives  which  have  led  Austria  to  sanction  or  call  for  the 
institution  of  a  Servian  kingdom  happen  to  commend 
themselves  very  strongly  to  England,  and  carry  out 
English  policy  with  regard  to  the  peoples  of  the  Balka,n 
peninsula.  Austria  wishes,  in  face  of  the  Panslavisb 
movement  which  now  threatens  her,  at  once  to  detach 
Servia  openly  and  irrevocably  from  this  movement,  and 
to  give  a  patent  pledge  that  she  does  not  wish  to 
swallow  up  the  free  Slav  territories  that  lie  beyond  her 
occupied  provinces.  Further,  the  creation  of  the  Servian 
kingdom  by  Austria  is  equal  to  a  declaration  that,  if  she 
is  not  to  swallow  up  these  free  territories,  neither  is 
Russia  to  swallow  them  up,  or  even  to  direct  their  course 
of  action.  The  independence  of  Servia  was  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  triumph  of  the  Russian  arms ;  but 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  Servians  have  gradu- 
ally learnt  that  they  have  much  more  to  gain  from 
Austria  than  from  Russia.  Austria  is  near,  and  Russia 
is  far  off ;  and  Austria  regards  with  favour  acts  of  the 
Servian  Goveimment  of  which  Russia  must  necessarily 
disapprove.  The  Prince  of  Servia  has  lately  had  a  grand 
quarrel  with  his  Archbishop,  and  "  O.  K,"  who  explains  so 
many  things  to  Englishmen,  has  lately  been  good  enough 
to  explain  what  has  been  the  cause  of  dispute.  The 
State,  which  is  busily  inventing  every  source  of  revenue 
that  will  bring  the  Budget  up  to  the  mark  that  may  be 
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supposed  to  satisfy  lenders,  thought  proper  to  impose  a 
small  tax  on  persons  who  were  instituted  to  ecclesiastical 
offices,  and  the  Archbishop  pronounced  this  tax  to  be 
simoniacal.  Simony  is  a  mysterious  and  awful  word, 
and  it  is  not  often  that  any  two  persons  a^ree  as 
to  what  it  means.  But,  at  any  rate,  "  O.  K."  and 
the  Akchbishop  are  agreed  that  the  Servian  State  has 
been  guilty  of  simony,  and  they  appear  to  mean  by 
this  that  the  Church  is  altogether  outside  the  State 
in  Servia,  that  the  State  can  no  more  tax  eccle- 
siastics than  ecclesiastics  can  tax  the  State,  and  that 
somehow  the  great  Slav  cause  is  involved  in  the  main- 
tenance of  this  extreme  ecclesiastical  independence.  The 
cause  of  the  Slav  and  the  cause  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
are  one  and  the  same,  and  whatever  touches  the  one 
touches  the  other.  "  O.  K."  may  not  improbably  be  right  in 
holding  this  view,  and  if  she  is  right,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  at  this  crisis  of  the  quarrel  Servia  should  be  glad  to 
lean,  and  Austria  should  be  glad  Servia  should  lean,  on  a 
Power  which  has  some  religious  and  many  political  motives 
for  welcoming  any  attack  on  the  influence  of  those  who 
identify  themselves  as  ecclesiastics  with  the  Panslavist 
movement. 

This  is  not  the  only  explanation  of  current  events  with 
which  "  O.  K."  has  favoured  the  unintelligentand  bewildered 
British  public.    The  resources  of  her  inner  consciousness 
are  sufficient  to  assure  her,  and  to  enable  her  to  assure 
others,  that  General  Skobeleff  never  said  anything  he  is 
reported  to  have  said.  "  O.  K."  desires  peace,  Russia  desires 
peace.  General  Skobeleff  desires  peace,  and  consequently 
General  Skobeleff  can  never  have  uttered  a  word  wliich 
foreshadowed  a  great  war  in  which  he  would  lead  the  Slav 
against  the  Teuton.     If  he  ever  said  anything  to  his 
Servian  friends,  it  must  have  been  something  of  the 
mildest  and  most  pacific  kind.    It  is  not,  perhaps,  polite 
to  contradict  a  lady,  even  an   excited  Slav  lady,  and 
"  O.  K.'s "  explanations  must  always  be  accepted  for 
what  they  are  worth ;  but  surely  on  her  showing  General 
Skobeleff  is  the  most  unfortunate  of  men.    He  talks 
like  a  lamb  to  Servian  students,  and  these  misguided 
young  men  understand  him  to  mean  that  the  great  Slav 
war  on  which  their  hearts  are  supposed  to  be  set  is  within 
their  immediate  reach.    He  never  breathes  a  word  that 
could  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  most  captious  German,  and  yet 
he  is  all  of  a  sudden  recalled  because  he  has  somehow  given 
great  offence  to  Germany.    And  his  black  bad  luck  always 
sits  behind  this  gallant  horseman.    Even  when  he  gets  on 
to  Russian  territory  the  fates  are  persistently  adverse  to 
him ;  and  malicious  repoi-ters  will  have  it  that  he  had  no 
sooner  got  to  Warsaw  than  he  addressed  a  gathering  of 
Poles,  and  pointed  out  to  them  that  it  was  only  by  throw- 
ing their  lot  in  with  that  of  Russia,  and  by  all  co-operating 
as  good  Slavs  should  do,  that  they  had    any  chance 
of    escaping    that    last   and   worst   of  misfortunes  in 
the  eyes  of   true   Slavs,  the   presence  in  their  midst 
of    German    garrisons.      Anyhow,    the    peaceful  lan- 
guage   of    "  O.    K.,"    which    she   assures    us   is  the 
language   of  all   enlightened  Russians   at   the  present 
moment,  may  be  taken  to  show  that  these  enthusiasts 
have  been  made  to  see  that  talk  of  war  is  altogether  idle 
at  present,  that  Russia  will  not  and  cannot  make  war,  and 
that,  if  she  hates  the  thoughts  of  war  much,  her  dependents 
or  allies  hate  such  thoughts  still  more.  The  proclamation 
of  the  King  of  Seevu  is  virtually  a  proclamation  that 
Servia  recoils  from  the  prospect  of  more  bloodshed,  more 
destruction  of  homes  and  property,  and  more  infrenious 
taxes  on  ecclesiastics  and  others.    The  Prince  of°SERViA 
was  believed  to  be  the  tool  of  the  men  of  war ;  the  Kino- 
of  Servia  asserts  himself  as  the  ally  of  the  men  of  peace. 
What  little  the  Servians  have  got  they  wish  above  all  things 
to  keep.   They  have  not  got  much.  They  have  got  national 
mdependence,  a  King,  an  imprisoned  Archbishop,  and 
more  pigs  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  any  people 
m  Europe.    But  this  list  leaves  blanks  which  must  be 
filled  up  before  all  the  aspirations  of  the  human  mind  are 
gratified.    To  fill  up  the  smallest  of  these  blanks  in  the 
most  imperfect  way  the  Servians  absolutely  require  peace ; 
and  they  have  now  got  such  an  assurance  of  peace  as  the 
possession  of  a  real  King,  who  has  become  a  technical 
cousin  of  that  great  patron  of  peace,  the  Emperor  of 
AusTRLA,  can  give  them. 


MR.  FOIISTER  AT  TULLAlMOPvE. 

IT  is  a  long  time  since  any  public  man  has  made  on  a 
burning  question  a  speech  which  ought  to  receive,  and 
which  for  the  most  part  has  received,  such  general 
approval  as  that  which  Mr.  Forster  made  last  llonday 
from  the  balcony  at  Tullamore.  That  he  should  have 
walked  about  that  town  without  escort  or  apparent  pro- 
tection is  not,  perhaps,  so  very  surprising.  Though  the 
King's  County  has  been  somewhat  disturbed,  it  is  by  no- 
means  one  of  the  worst  districts,  and  Tullamore  itself  has 
for  the  most  part  been  decently  quiet.  But  the  address 
was  a  much  happier,  and,  in  reality,  a  much  more 
audacious,  notion  than  the  promenade.  In  the  state  of 
sulky  anarchy  to  which  Ireland  is  too  generally  reduced 
the  majority  of  the  people  might  still  bo  expected  to 
refrain  from  actual  violence  in  broad  daylight  towards  a 
person  who  was  certain  to  be  more  or  less  efficiently,  if  not 
very  ostentatiouslj'-,  under  the  protection  of  the  police. 
But  nothing  could  have  prevented  the  people  of  Tullamore 
from  mortifying  Mr.  Forster  by  simply  leaving  him  to 
address  the  open  air  and  the  bare  flags,  or  from  howling 
him  down.  The  alternative  of  these  two  things  seemed  so 
likely  that  it  may  be  suspected  that  many  men  who  would 
have  felt  a  certain  not  unpleasing  excitement  in  dispensing 
with  a  tail  of  constables  would  have  been  unwilling  to 
face  it.  For  months  Mr.  Forster  has  been  the  best-abused 
man  in  that  European  country  which  is  most  lavish  of 
abuse.  He  might  compare  epithets  with  Lord  CASTLEREAan 
himself  without  much  fear  of  inferiority  ;  and  whereas  in 
Castlereagh's  case  the  abuse  was  from  one  party  only,  in 
Mr.  Forster's  case  it  has  been  impartial  and  universal. 
Conservatives  have  blamed  him  for  inaction.  Radicals  have 
blamed  him  for  coercion.  To  the  landlords  he  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  idea  of  spoliation,  to  the  tenants  he  repre- 
sents the  Government  which  stands  between  them  and  the 
Parnellian  ideal  of  a  vague  but  blissful  prosperity.  The 
lower  rout  of  pulpit  and  platform  spouters  have  associated 
him  personally  with  every  scratch  inflicted  by  the  police 
for  the  last  twelve  mouths.  In  the  eyes  of  one  set  of 
people  he  is  the  mere  tool  of  the  Castle  clique "  ; 
in  the  eyes  of  another  he  is  the  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  Castle  clique  applying  their  superior  knowledge 
of  Irish  difficulties.  In  all  the  thorny  and  difficult 
business  of  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Forster  has  been 
whipping-boy,  scapegoat,  and  target  all  in  one ;  and  to  an 
ordinary  Irish  crowd  the  very  mention  of  his  name  is,  and 
has  long  been,  the  promptly  understood  signal  for  a  storm 
of  hisses  and  curses.  That  a  man  in  such  a  position 
should  speak  in  such  circumstances  as  those  of  the  Tulla- 
more address  is,  it  may  be  repeated,  a  scarce! v  smaller 
proof  of  moral  and  physical  courage  than  that  he  should 
walk  through  the  slums  of  Limerick  or  Cork  unguarded. 

Mere  courage,  however,  though  it  is  an  excellent  thinw 
in  a  statesman,  is  by  no  means  everything.  Nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  for  Mr.  "^Forster  to  make 
such  a  speech  that  it  would  have  been  very  much  better 
for  him  to  be  silent.    To  hit  on  the  right  kind  of  speech 
for  such  an  occasion  was  itself  by  no  means  easy.  Mr. 
Forster  might  have  been  gushing  ;  he  might  have  been 
prosy;  he  might  have  been  apologetic;  ho  might,  worst 
of  all,  have  entered  on  one  of   those  peculiar  demon- 
strations of  the  virtue  and  goodness  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues  which,  though  they  convince  nobody,  and  dis- 
gust most  people,  are  the  common  resource  of  Ministers  in 
his  position.    He  did  none  of  these  things.    To  certain 
propositions  in  his  speech  referring  to  the  Land  Act  it 
is  indeed  not  possible   to   yield  an   unqnalifled  assent. 
But   for    the   most    part  there   was   no   attempt  to 
make    party    capital,    nor    was    there    any  argument 
used  which  every  Englishman,  whatever  his  political 
views,  may  not  and  should  not  heartily  endorse,  ih-. 
Forster  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  two  points,  whicli - 
are   beyond  all  question  the  two  points  at  which  all 
well-disposed    persons    must    labour,    hopeless    as  the 
labour  may  sometimes  seem.     The  one  is  the  revela- 
tion to  Irish  eyes  in  its  true  light  of  the  real  nature 
of  that  campaign  of  outrage  which  is  all  that  Irish 
agitators  have  to  propose,  and  which  they  propose  and 
carry  out  again  and  again  with  sickening  monotony  and 
success.    The  other  is  the  exposition  of  the  real  attitude 
of  England   towards  Ireland,    an   attitude   which  the 
same  agitators  persistently  and  deliberately  misrepresent 
and  distort.    There  could  be  nothing  very  novel  in  the 
handling  of  these  two  points,  at  least  to  English  readers 
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But  any  fair  criticism  must  acknowledge  that  the  Irish 
Secretary  put  them  with  a  great  deal  of  force  and  with 
a  genuine  feeling,  the  expression  of  which  was  neither 
theatrical,  maudlin,  nor  twaddling.  No  one  who 
heard  it  should  soon  forget  the  description  of  the 
latest  victim  of  the  Land  League  propaganda  which  Mr. 
FORSTER  gave  at  Tullamore.  It  is  natural  that  the 
apologists  of  the  Land  Leaguers  should  strive  to  divert 
attention  by  talking  of  the  "  awful  outrages  "  of  land- 
lords, but  it  is  an  insult  to  Irish  intelligence  to  suppose 
that  even  the  men  who  talk  nonsense  of  this  kind  think  it 
sense.  Even  if  the  reckless  jargon  of  English  party 
oratory  be  accepted,  and  eviction  be  described  as  a 
sentence  of  deatli,  it  hzs  to  be  added  that,  even  in 
its  metaphorical  meaning,  it  is  a  sentence  which  is 
generally  respited  as  soon  as  pronounced,  and  which 
is  almost  invariably  commuted.  There  is  no  respite 
or  commutation  of  the  very ,  literal  sentences  of  deatli 
which  the  Land  League  passes  on  those  who  have 
been  guilt}''  of  no  crime,  who  have  broken  no  en- 
gagement, but  who  have  simply  done  their  duty, 
kept  their  promises,  and  Jived  honestly  and  uprightly. 
That  such  a  state  of  things,  actively  fostered  by 
some  Irishmen,  apologized  for  by  more,  and  pas- 
sively suffered  by  most,  is  at  once  a  hopeless  ob- 
stacle to  any  understanding  between  Ireland  and  England 
and  a  reign  of  terror  for  Ireland  itself,  is  one  of  those 
propositions  of  which,  at  Holyhead,  the  deuial  would  seem 
sufficient  to  assign  the  denier  to  a  lunatic  asylum  as  his 
proper  home.  At  Kingstown  and  west  thereof  it  ap- 
parently becomes  a  malignant  paradox.  That  Mr.  Fokster 
has  pat  it  in  the  heart  of  Ireland,  forcibly,  clearly,  even 
pathetically,  is  an  act  at  once  of  moie  courage  and  of 
more  merit  than  some  shortsighted  persons  may  conceive 
possible  as  attaching  to  the  statement  of  a  self-evident 
truth. 

It  is  hard  not  to  indulge  the  hope  that  a  sensible  and 
.straightforward  proceeding  will  do  good.  Some  good, 
indeed,  it  must  do.  It  will  be  difficult,  at  any  rate,  for 
the  saner  portion  of  the  Tullamore  crowd  to  think  of  Mr. 
I'ORSTEit  in  future  as  a  person  who  has  half  a  dozen 
Irish  babies  bayoneted  every  morning  before  breakfast 
as  a  relish  to  his  day's  work.  It  is  true  that  the  saner 
portion  of  a  crowd  is  not  always  or  often  the  majority,  and 
that  sinister  influences,  manifold  and  almost  innumerable, 
are  in  constant  operation  to  counteract  any  good  done  in 
this  way.  It  is  curious  that  even  in  England  and  in 
London,  where  unanimity  on  the  subject  might  be  ex- 
pected, at  any  rate  among  Mr.  Forsier's  own  party. 
Radicals  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  ask  "  why  it 
was  not  done  before,"  to  grumble  at  Mr.  Forster  for 
not  having  stumped  Ireland  with  mollifying  speeches 
before  he  tried  coercion,  and  to  utter  other  gracious  com- 
ments of  the  same  kind.  If  these  things  are  done  in  the 
comparatively  green  tree  of  calm  English  politics,  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  dry  touchwood  of  Irish  passion  ? 
That  an  Irish  print  should  attempt  to  destroy  the 
force  of  Mr.  Forster's  sketch  of  the  scene  in  the  Clare 
Workhouse  by  holding  up  the  "  awful  outrage  "  of  a  land- 
lord asking  for  his  over-due  rent,  is  venial  in  comparison 
■with  the  attempt  made  by  an  English  journal  to  slight  a 
good  deed  of  a  leader  of  its  own  party  simply  because  that 
leader  has  had  the  impudence  to  take  a  somewhat  different 
view  of  his  duty  from  that  which  it  has  recommended  to 
him.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive  a  greater  difference  than 
the  difference  on  Irish  questions  between  the  views  of  the 
Government  and  the  views  advocated  in  these  columns. 
But  that  the  Irisu  Secretary  has  done  an  excellent 
thing  in  an  excellent  way  may  be  here  acknowledged 
without  a  shadow  of  atter-thonght  or  of  limitation. 
The  more  widely  his  words  are  spread  in  Ireland 
tJie  better ;  and  the  more  his  example  is  followed 
by  those  whose  positions  give  them  influence,  however 
small  or  great,  the  better  also.  There  is  not  a  word  in 
Mr.  Forster's  speech  which  any  prelate  or  priest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ought  not  to  welcome  with  eager- 
ness and  endorse  heartily.  The  few  mischief-makers  in 
high  places,  and  the  many  ignorant  and  hotheaded  under- 
lings who,  to  the  disgrace  of  that  Church,  have  hitherto 
abetted  crimes  more  repugnant  to  the  Christian  religion 
than  the  most  elaborate  doctrinal  heresy,  will  not  relish  it. 
But,  lay  sermon  as  it  is,  there  is  no  altar  in  Ireland  from 
-which  it  might  not  fittingly  and  with  no  small  chance  of 
good  be  pronounced. 


JUDGES  AND  POLICE. 

IN  a  paper  in  MacmillarbS  Magazine,  Mr,  Macfaelaxe  has 
brought  together  some  undoubtedly  startling  examples 
of  the  favour  shown  to  offences  against  the  person  as  com- 
pared with  offences  against  property.  The  most  striking  of 
them  is  a  case  tried  before  Lord  Coleridge  last  May.  A 
man  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  He  had 
been  seen  chasing  her  across  a  field,  and  then  kicking  her 
on  the  head  as  she  lay  on  the  ground.  The  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter,  and  Lord  Coleridge  sentenced 
him  to  six  weeks'  imprisonment.  In  another  case,  tried 
before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  three  men  were  found  guilty 
of  an  indecent  assault  upon  a  woman,  from  the  effects 
of  which  she  died  some  weeks  later.  The  strange  thing 
about  this  case  was  that  the  judge  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  had  not  the  power  to  send  the  worst  of  the  ruffians 
into  penal  servitude  ;  and  Mr.  Macfarlane  not  unnaturally 
argues  that,  in  default  of  this  power,  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins  ought  to  have  passed  the  severest  sentence 
which  the  law  allowed.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he 
only  inflicted  two-thirds  of  the  maximum  penalty — sixteen 
months'  imprisonment  instead  of  twenty-four.  By  the 
side  of  these  penalties  Mr.  Macfarlane  places  some  in- 
flicted for  offences  against  property — ten  years'  penal 
servitude  for  quietly  taking  9s.  out  of  the  pocket  of  a 
woman  who  was  looking  into  a  shop  window,  five  years' 
penal  servitude  for  stealing  a  watch  valued  at  35s.  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  the  prima  facie  force  of  Mr.  Mac- 
farlane's  argument ;  but  before  his  suggestions  are  acted 
on  there  are  several  points  that  call  for  consideration.  la 
the  first  place  he  seems  completely  to  overlook  the  strength 
and  universality  of  the  inducement  to  steal.  In  every 
large  crowd  there  are  probably  hundreds  of  persons  who 
have  the  opportunity  from  time  to  time  of  stealing  this  or 
tliat  kind  of  property,  and  to  whom  the  money  gained  by 
the  theft  would  be  really  important.  What  is  it  that 
keeps  the  great  majority  of  these  people  from  doing  their 
neighbour  a  bad  turn  and  themselves  a  good  one  ?  Simply 
their  strong  sense  of  the  disproportion  between  the  game 
aud  the  candle,  between  the  offence  and  its  punishment. 
If  stealing  were  as  safe  as  it  is  easy,  they  would  soon 
become  habitual  thieves.  Probably  it  is  only  the  thought 
of  the  penal  servitude  that  awaits  them  in  case  of  detec- 
tion that  has  the  power  to  keep  them  straight.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  Mr.  Macfarlane's  contention  is  that  offences 
against  property  are  punished  with  undue  severity,  he  has 
not  made  out  his  case.  Penalties  must  be  proportioned,  not 
merely  to  the  inherent  heinousness  of  the  offence,  but  also 
to  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the  temptation  to  commit 
it.  It  is  so  easy  to  take  nine  shillings  out  of  a  woman's 
pocket,  and  to  find  a  use  for  them  when  they  have  been  taken, 
that  the  only  way  of  preventing  the  transfer  from  being 
effected  very  much  oftener  than  it  is  is  to  visit  it  in  the 
event  of  discovery  with  what  seems  like  an  unduly  severe 
punishment. 

Still  this  is  only  half  Mr.  Macfarlane's  case.  Why,  he 
may  say,  are  not  offences  against  the  person  visited  with 
the  same  severity  as  offences  against  property  ?  This  is 
a  question  which  it  is  not  easy  to  answer  offhand.  It 
may  be  that  the  penalties  which  have  hitherto  proved 
adequate  to  deter  men  from  crimes  of  violence  are  no 
longer  so  ;  that  the  rough  is  a  special  disease  of  civilization, 
and  needs  the  application  of  a  special  remedy.  Before, 
however,  this  conclusion  is  reached,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  measure  crimes  of 
violence  from  merely  reading  newspaper  reports  of  a  trial 
than  it  is  to  measure  crimes  against  property.  A  theft 
tells  its  own  story  ;  a  blow,  even  a  false  blow,  may  imply 
a  quarrel,  and  any  conceivable  amount  of  preceding  provo- 
cation, and  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  for  these  contin- 
gencies except  by  giving  considerable  discretion  to  the 
judge.  Trials  at  the  assizes,  again,  are  usually  reported 
with  a  great  deal  of  compression,  and  a  case  which  occu- 
pied the  court  for  a  day  may  occupy  a  newspaper  reader 
for  five  minutes.  It  is  always  possible  therefore  that  some 
point  which  the  judge  has  thought  important  may  have 
been  missed  by  the  reporter,  and  that  what  we  really 
see  is  the  judge's  conclusion  without  the  considera- 
tions which  led  him  to  arrive  at  it.  Further,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  sentences,  whatever  their  apparent 
character  may  be,  are  not  passed  without  much  thought 
and  labour  ou  the  part  of  the  judge.  He  has  before  him 
a  more  complete  account  than  the  public  cau  have  of  tho 
prisoner's  antecedents.    He  has  watched  his  demeanoui', 
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and  compared  it  with  that  of  the  witnesses  against  him. 
He  has  usually  taken  counsel,  if  he  has  felt  any  dovibt, 
with  a  brother  judge.  And  he  acts  under  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility which  inevitably  accompanies  a  judgment 
from  which,  for  the  most  part,  there  is  no  appeal.  If  Mr. 
Macfarlane's  complaint  were  brought  against  one  judge 
only,  it  would  be  more  intelligible.  But  it  is  virtually 
brought  against  them  all,  and  it  must  consequently  be  re- 
garded as  the  complaint  of  a  man  who  is  not  an  expert 
against  men  who  are  experts  ;  of  a  man  who  only  gauges 
things  from  the  outside,  against  men  who  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  subject ;  of  a  man  who  is  struck  by 
an  isolated  case  here  and  there,  against  men  who  see  the 
whole  range  of  similar  cases.  This  does  not  imply  that 
Mr.  Macfaelane  is  necessarily  wrong  and  the  judges 
necessarily  right.  But  it  does  imply  that  the  controversy 
is  not  one  to  be  decided  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  by  anything  short  of  an  inquiry  in  which  the 
opinions  of  the  judges,  and  the  body  of  facts  to  which 
those  opinions  relate,  have  been  carefully  weighed  by  the 
side  of  one  another  by  an  authority  at  least  as  competent 
as  that  whose  decisions  are  called  in  question. 

The  severe  sentences  passed  last  week  by  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins  on  one  of  the  young  men  concerned  in  the  recent 
manslaughter  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  on  others 
convicted  of  rioting  at  Hoxton,  have  drawn  attention  to 
the  very  great  neglect  of  the  police  in  putting  down 
the  beginnings  of  disorders  which,  if  they  are  left 
alone,  find  their  natural  end  in  acts  that  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  murder.  It  does  not  answer  to 
trust  to  the  deterrent  effect  of  individual  penalties 
to  check  crimes  of  this  kind.  They  are  committed  in 
crowds,  and  that  circumstance  is  sufScient  to  create  a 
sense  of  security  which  is  a  fruitful  parent  of  indi- 
vidual recklessness.  Even  if  an  assault  is  brought 
home  to  the  gang,  it  must  be  brought  home,  if  the  disco- 
very is  to  have  any  effect,  to  particular  members  of  it ;  and 
if  the  difficulty  of  doing  this  is  great,  the  difficulty  of 
believing  that  it  will  be  done  is  still  greater.  For  the 
moment  the  sudden  prominence  into  which  the  feuds  of 
"  Tiger  Bay  "  have  been  brought  may  suggest  to  those 
concerned  in  them  that  it  is  wise  not  to  make  themselves 
too  conspicuous  until  the  police  have  had  time  to  forget 
their  unwonted  activity.  But  if  the  same  neglect  is  again 
shown  the  same  consequences  will  assuredly  follow.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  brutality  lying  hid  in  London  ready  to 
break  out  whenever  it  has  a  chance  of  doing  so  without 
paying  an  immediate  penalty,  and  quite  enough  of 
those  concerned  in  the  recent  riots  have  escaped  scot 
free  to  renew  and  carry  on  the  bad  tradition.  The  true 
cure  for  the  mischief  is  to  be  sought  in  prompt  action  on 
the  part  of  the  police  as  soon  as  the  evil  makes  its  appear- 
ance. It  was  Slated  in  the  recent  trials  that  for  months 
past  the  districts  in  which  these  gangs  lived  had  been 
kept  in  constant  terror  by  their  misdeeds — consequently 
the  original  intervention  of  the  police  ought  to  have  dated 
from  the  same  time.  It  is  impossible  always  to  foresee 
where  an  assault  is  goiug  to  be  committed,  even  when 
those  who  commit  assaults  throw  off  all  pretence  of  secresy 
and  move  about  in  considerable  bodies.  But  a  good  deal 
of  violence  and  interference  with  the  peace  of  the  streets 
probably  goes  on  before  the  authors  of  it  are  ripe  for 
the  graver  offences  of  which  they  are  guilty  in  the 
end.  Half  a  dozen  idle  young  men  may  make  the 
necessary  business  of  life  a  torment  to  the  women 
of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  before  things  can  have  come 
to  that  pass  that  witnesses  are  afraid  to  come  forward 
to.  give  evidence  against  those  who  annoy  them,  some- 
thing more  than  horseplay  has  probably  been  carried  on. 
Whenever  a  complaint  of  this  kind  is  made,  an  extra  force 
of  police  should  at  once  be  stationed  in  the  district  with 
orders  to  use  sharp  measures  towards  these  gangs  on  the 
very  first  occasion  of  their  appearance.  The  police  can 
keep  the  streets  quiet  enough  when  they  think  it  worth 
while  to  do  so,  and  a  determined  scattering  of  the  first 
attempt  at  any  concerted  movement,  followed,  if  necessary, 
by  a  few  prompt  arrests,  would  soon  have  the  desired 
effect.  Possibly  to  do  this  whenever  the  need  presented 
itself  would  need  some  strengthening  of  the  Metropolitan 
police  ;  but  if  we  are  to  pay  for  a  police  at  all,  it  is  better 
to  pay  enough  to  make  it  safe  to  walk  through  any 
thoroughfare  in  London.  ° 


THE  BRADLAUGH  CASE. 

THE  first  scene  of  the  third  act  of  the  Parliamentary 
Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  at  least  con- 
ducted with  decency  and  in  order,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  himself  took  no  part  in  it. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  ingenuity  in  detecting  the  non- 
identity  of  indiscernibles,  acute  at  all  times,  has  beou 
sharpened  by  this  matter  to  a  preternatural  degree, 
affected  to  discern  in  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  motion, 
founded  on  the  writ,  a  "  distinct  advance,"  and  an  ad- 
vance of  a  very  terrible  and  unconstitutional  character.  It 
is  not  often  that  the  Speaker  even  indirectly  rcljukes  the 
Prime  Minister;  but  Sir  Henry  Brand's  reply  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  on  a  later  day  had  very  much  the  air  of 
such  a  rebuke.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  motion,  said  the 
Speaker,  had  been  founded  on  matters  of  general  notoriety, 
and  within  the  cognizance  of  the  House.  That  is  a  con- 
clusive answer  to  Air.  Gladstone's  mysterious  insinuations. 
But  there  is  a  much  simpler  one  which  the  leader  of  tho 
Opposition  himself  put  with  sufficient  force.  It  is  clearly 
improper  that  a  matter  which  has  occupied  so  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  which  is  consiJ.ered  by  the 
majority  of  its  members  to  be  of  such  importance,  should 
be  left  to  the  chances  of  a  snapped  division  when  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  has  made  his  way  to  the  table  at  some  un- 
guarded moment.  It  is  as  improper,  and  more  absurd, 
that,  the  ofBcial  leaders  of  the  House  having  refused  to  do 
their  duty  in  this  matter,  a  vigilance  committee  of  devoted 
volunteers  should  have  to  sit  like  a  cat  with  her  eye  on  a 
mouse-hole,  watching  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  next  antic.  The 
contention  on  which  the  House  has  acted  all  along  has  been 
that  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  conduct  is  one  and  indivisible,  and 
that,  as  such,  the  House  is  in  possession  and  in  cognizance 
of  it.  The  return  of  the  writ  revived  that  possession  and 
that  cognizance  at  once  and  of  itself,  and  the  measures 
necessary  for  doing  the  duty  and  guarding  the  dignity  of 
the  House  of  Commons  became  by  the  very  fact  and  from 
that  moment  obligatory. 

The  Amendment  of  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  however,  gave  a 
decided  zest  to  the  performance,  which  a  mere  repetition 
of  the  former  debates  and  divisions  would  have  lacked. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  although  Mr.  Marjoribanks's  inten- 
tions are  beyond  suspicion,  Mr.  Chaplin  was  perfectly 
justified  in  pointing  out  that  his  Amendment  opened  a 
most  ingenious  little  pitfall  for  the  feet  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Had  it  been  carried.  Sir  Stafford  IJ^Orthcote's 
motion  could  not  again  have  been  put.  The  Speaker  was,  of 
course,  right  in  saying  that  this  technical  disability  would 
not  have  hindered  the  House  from  adopting  some  other 
means  of  preventing  Mr.  Bradlaugh  from  going  through 
proceedings  which  are  now  either  illegal  or  invalid. 
But  no  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
Parliament  can  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  practical  effect 
of  such  a  vote  if  it  had  been  given  by  a  majority 
for  Mr.  Marjoribanks's  proposition.  Tho  tradition  of 
resistance  would  have  been  broken  ;  tho  habit  of  voting 
for  Mr.  Bradlaugh  would  have  set  in  ;  more  and  more 
waverers  would  have  hastened  to  relieve  their  tender 
consciences  from  the  state  of  reprobation  in  which  they 
feel  themselves  to  be  when  voting  against  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. As  it  was,  the  ingenious,  not  to  say  insidious, 
proposal  was  negatived  by  a  sufficient,  though  not  by  a 
very  lai'ge,  majority.  The  alteration  of  the  numbers  cannot 
be  taken  as  showing  the  slightest  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  House  towards  Mr.  Bradlaugh  himself,  or  towards 
the  main  question.  Mr.  Marjoribanks's  proposal  opened 
one  of  those  doors  of  escape  of  which  people  who  find 
themselves  in  an  uncomfortable  position  are  always  glad 
to  avail  themselves.  Moreover,  every  means  except  the 
straightforward  and  obvious  one  was  taken  by  the 
Government  and  its  partisans  to  give  tho  matter 
the  appearance  of  a  party  question.  lb  is  particu- 
larly to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Goschen,  who  is  generally 
above  things  of  this  kind,  should  have  tried  to  draw  a  red 
herring  across  the  path  of  the  feebler-scented  members  of 
his  own  party,  by  dwelling  on  the  convenieace  of  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Conservatives.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that,  if  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  pursue  a  certain 
course,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  sm.Al  importance  whether 
that  course  is  for  the  convenience  of  Conservatives  or  of 
Liberals.  Nor  was  the  rcuiinder  less  maladroit  than  it  was 
undignified.  Comparison  between  the  two  parties  in  this 
matter  does  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  redound  much  to  the 
credit  of  that  to  which  Mr.  Goschen  belongs,  as  far  at 
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least  as  its  leaders  are  concerned.    It  is  not  the  Conserva-  | 
tires  who  are  resisting  the  evident  and  clearly  pronounced 
will,  conscience,  aud  sense  of  law  and  right  of  Parliiimeut  ' 
and  of  the  nation.    It  is  not  the  Conservative  leaders  who  i 
have  compassed  sea  and  land,  first  to  allow   the  law 
to  be  broken,  and  then  to  allow  an  oath  to  be  profaned 
for  the  sake  apparently  of  adding  a  vote  to  their  tale.  | 
It  is  not  the  Consei'vatives  who,  declaring  again  and  again 
that  they  conceive  a  certain  person  to  have  a  certain  claim,  j 
refuse  to  take  the  only  steps  which  can  possibly  pi;t  him 
in  the  possession  of  his  supposed  property.    The  matter 
ought  not  to  be  discussed  from  a  party  point  of  view  at  all, 
nud  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  many  Liberals  who  have 
hitherto  supported  Sir  Stafford  Nortucotk   that  they 
have  seen  this.    But  if  it  is  tn  be  discussed  from  a  party 
point  of  view,  Mr.  Goschen  will  not  find  much  doubt  pre- 
vailing in  any  of  the  three  kingdoms  as  to  which  party  as 
a  party  has  come  best  out  of  it. 

Mr.  BR.\i)LADGn,  according  to  his  wont,  boasts  that  he 
Las  m3-sterions  devices  (lana  sun  sac  which  will  yet 
defeat  all  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  If  those  devices  are 
on  a  par  with  the  mummery  which  ended  in  his  expulsion 
three  weeks  ago,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  very  efi'ective. 
The  Speaker  has  very  properly  cut  the  ground  from  under 
his  feet  by  announcing  that,  after  the  decision  of  Monday,  he 
shall  not  call  on  Mr.  Bkadlaugii  to  approach  the  table, 
aud  that  without  this  call  Mr.  Bradlaugh  cannot  do  so. 
Any  proceeding  on  Mr.  Beadi.augh's  part,  therefore,  except 
quiet  eifacement  of  himself,  will  be  indirect  contravention 
of  the  Speaker's  words,  and  will  be  justly  punished  by 
comjjlete  exclusion  from  the  House  and  its  precincts. 
The  hope  which  everybody  must  entertain  that  this  pro- 
ceeding will  not  be  necessary  can  only  be  tempered  by 
the  natural  and  inextinguishable  desire  to  see  what 
new  trick  of  fancy  Mr.  Gladstone  will  exhibit  on  the 
occasion.  Hitherto  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  rule  of 
baffling  conjecture  on  each  recurrence  of  the  Bradlaugh 
question  by  a  fresh  indulgence  in  casuistry  of  the  kind 
of  which  he  alone  is  master.  One  flight  of  his  genius 
on  this  last  occasion  has  already  been  noted ;  but 
it  was  not  the  only  one.  Sir  Stafford's  motion  was 
not  iperely  a  step  in  advance;  it  was  a  "  personal  disquali- 
"  fication."  How  it  came  about  that  every  disabling 
motion  of  the  many  that  have  been  made  and  carried 
against  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  not  a  personal  disqualification, 
only  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  secret  communings  with  his 
own  soul  and  the  English  dictionary  can  be  expected  to 
understand.  But  these  things  are  common  and  stale 
compared  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  attitude  towards  Mr. 
Mahjoridanks's  Amendment.  To  an  ordinary  person  in 
his  position  that  Amendment  might  have  been  thought 
specially  attractive.  It  saved  him  from  the  invidious 
necessity  of  himself  proposing  legislation ;  it  furnished  a 
plausible  excuse  for  reuniting  his  party  on  the  subject ;  it 
bad  for  its  end  the  remedying  of  what  he  has  frequently 
maintained  to  be  an  injustice.  But  it  did  not  fully  meet 
Mr.  Gladstone's  set  purpose  that  the  House  shall  lay  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  at  his  feet  asa  free  gift  in  token  of  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life,  without  the  slightest  concession  on  his 
part  in  the  way  of  relaxing  his  attitude  of  labyrinthine  con- 
sistenc}',  of  strategic  courage,  and  of  dignity  in  the  sulks. 
He  was  careful  to  point  out  in  a  majestic  manner  that  the 
Amendment  was  very  good  for  the  many  gentlemen  who 
"  desired  to  escape  from  what  was  an  increasingly  painful 
"  position  " — that  is  to  say,  the  position  of  continued  re- 
bellion against  himself.  For  these  poor  sinners,  Mr. 
Marjoribanks,  himself  a  sinner,  had  pointed  out  a  via 
frima  salutis.  He  would  even  so  far  signify  his  approval 
of  the  plan  that  he  would  vote  for  it ;  but  he  would  not 
give  an  assurance  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  Mr.  Marjoribanks's  proposal.  In  vain 
did  Mr.  Guest  and  other  people  try  to  make  him  give 
this  assurance.  Shakes  of  the  head  and  oracular  sentences 
of  the  pecuhar  kind  which  mean  anything  or  nothing 
were  all  that  could  be  got  out  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  "  all."  He  had  vouchsafed 
the  remarkably  luminous  and  characteristic  distinction 
that  he  "  approved  of  a  change  in  the  law,  but  did  not 
"  think  it  necessary  for  disposing  of  the  present  case."  In 
other  words,  to  give  the  assurance  required  would  take 
off  the  bloom  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  satisfaction  at  some 
future  day  in  having  seated  his  man  without  lifting  his 
finger  in  order  to  do  so.  At  present  the  House  has  not 
m:\de  up  its  mind  to  adopt  the  required  attitude  of  un- 


conditional repentance  and  prostration ;  nor  is  it  very 
likely  to  be  induced  to  do  so  by  the  absurd  piece  of  bom- 
bast  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  since  addressed  to  it. 


TRADE  PROSPECTS. 

Tfl^HE  Board  of  Trade  Returns  do  not  confirm  the  opinion 
Jl    that  trade  has  received  a  severe  check.  Compared  with 
February  of  last  year,  the  exports  of  last  month  show  an 
increase  of  2,100,000^.,  or  about  13^  per  cent.    It  is  true 
that  in  February  of  last  year  the  increase  in  the  exports 
was  only  about  2  per  cent.    But  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  in  February  1880,  the  increase  had  been  29I  percent. ; 
consequently,  the  increase  over  February  1879  is  over 
50  per  cent.    Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  expansion  in  our 
trade  during  three  consecutive  years  will  be  seen  to  be 
exceedingly  large.    And  that  the  volume  of  trade  is  ex- 
panding even  more  rapidly  than  the  value  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  very  little  rise  in  prices  has  yet  taken 
place.    What  is  still  moie  satisfactory  is  that  the  increase 
in  the  exports  is  very  general.    It  is  found  in  coal,  in 
cotton  yarn,  in  haberdashery,  in  lead,  leather,  linen  yarn, 
millwork  and  machinery,  stationery,  refined  sugar,  tele- 
graphic wires  aud  apparatus,  and  in  woollen  yarn  and 
woollen  manufactures.    But  the  most  remarkable  increase 
of  all  is  that  in  iron  aud  steel,  which  amounts  to  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  compared  with  February 
of  last  year,  and  to  313,000?.  compared  with  February  1880. 
It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  February  1880,  the  large 
purchases  on  American  account  which  began  in  the  autumn 
of  1879  still  continued;  and  yet  we  find  that  the  ex- 
ports last  month  were  larger  than  in  February  1880,  when 
the  so-called  "  boom  "  in  iron  had  not  yet  come  to  an  end. 
More  remarkable  still,  we  find  that  the   exports  to  the 
United  States  were  actually  larger  last  month  than  in 
February  1880,  in  some  descriptions  of  iron  and  steel. 
Thus,  railroad  iron  and  steel  were  exported  to  the  United 
States  last  month  to  the  value  of  152,902?.,  against  only 
80,992?.  in  February  1880.    Again,  tin  plates  and  sheets 
were  exported  to  the  United  States  last  month  to  the  value 
of  242,730?.,  against  230,830?.  in  February  1880  ;  while  un- 
wrought  steel  to  the  value  of  124,844?.  was  exported  to  the 
United  States  last  month  against  only  36,636?.  in  February 
1880.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  purchases  of 
steel  and  iron  by  the  United  States  are  again  increasing 
largely,  and  that  our  exports  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
must  have  expanded  very  greatly  during  the  past  two 
yeai-s.    Turning  now  to  the  imports,  we  find  last  month 
a  deci'ease  in  value    of   3,643,378?.,  as  compared  with 
February  of  last  year,  or  about  9^  per  cent.    In  February 
of  last  year,  however,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  imports 
of  io|  per  cent.,  so  that  the  falling  olf  now  leaves  still  an 
increase  over  February  1880.    Moreover,  the  decrease  now 
is  almost  wholly  in  raw  cotton  and  wool,  two  articles  im- 
ported in  enormous  quantities  in  February  last  year,  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  cotton  having  been  over  two 
millions  sterling.    There  is  also,  however,  a  falling  off  in 
articles  of  food,  particularly  tea,  the  decrease  in  which  is 
about  389,000?.,  and  there  is  also  a  decrease  in  grain. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  foreign  trade  last  month  was  fairly  satis- 
factory.' 

There  seems  little  room  for  doubt,  nevertheless,  that 
some  check  has  been  given  to  trade,  not  only  at  home,  but 
all  over  the  Continent.  The  condition  of  the  cotton  trade, 
for  example,  is  worse  than  it  has  been  since  1879.  The 
manufacturers  of  North  and  North-East  Lancashire  have 
agreed  to  restrict  production  by  stopping  work  for  twelve 
days  during  the  sis  weeks  ending  with  May  15,  and  a 
movement  is  on  foot  amongst  the  spinners  of  Oldham  to 
adopt  a  similar  course.  There  is  a  special  reason,  no 
doubt,  for  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  cotton  trade. 
During  the  famine  in  Southern  India  there  was  an  im- 
mense decrease  in  the  purchases  of  English  cotton  ;  but  as 
soon  as  India  began  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  that 
disaster,  the  people  made  haste  to  replenish  their  ward- 
robes. The  exports  of  cotton  goods  from  Lancashire  to 
India  in  consequence  have  been  so  large  during  the  past 
three  years  that  of  late  they  have  exceeded  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Indian  population.  The  result  is  a  glut  in 
the  Indian  markets,  and  the  home  manufacturers,  not 
finding  an  outlet  for  the  goods  they  have  produced,  are  in 
a  difficulty.    The  difticulty  is  aggravated  by  the  short 
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crop  of  cotton  in  the  TJnited  States  last  year.  _  Specu- 
lation in  raw  cotton  both  in  Liverpool  and  in  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  is  so  rampant,  and  the 
estimates  of  the  yield  of  the  harvest  are  so  varying 
and  confused,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  venture  an  opinion 
as  to  what  tho  deficiency  in  the  crop  was.  But  there 
seems  no  reason  for  donbt  that  the  crop  was  deficient. 
In  consequence,  the  price  of  the  raw  material  has  risen, 
while  that  of  the  manufactured  goods,  on  account  of  the 
glut  in  the  Indian  markets,  is  falling ;  and  thus  the  manu- 
iacturers  find  themselves  with  a  constantly  decreasing 
jnargin  between  what  they  have  to  pay  and  what  they 
receive.  Unfortunately,  the  cotton  trade  does  not  stand 
alone  in  its  depression.  The  pig-iron  trade  also  is  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state.  We  saw  above,  in  speaking  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns,  that  the  exports  of  all  kinds  of 
steel  and  iron  last  month  were  larger  even  than  those  of 
February  i88o,  and  considerably  larger  than  those  of 
February  last  year.  Still  there  is  a  general  complaint  that 
the  supply  of  pig-iron  largely  exceeds  the  demand,  and 
that  the  stocks  are  in  consequence  increasing.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  supply  does  to  some  extent  exceed 
the  demand ;  but  the  published  figures  do  not  show  that 
great  increase  of  stocks  of  which  we  sometimes  hear.  There 
is  an  increase,  no  doubt,  in  the  Scotch  stock  ;  but  there  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  in  the  stocks  of  the  Cleve- 
land iron  district.  The  make  of  pig-iron  was  less  last 
month,  and  the  shipments  abroad  increased,  though  the 
shipments  coastwise  fell  off.  In  the  course  of  the  month 
there  was,  therefore,  a  falling  oif  in  the  Cleveland  stocks 
of  iron  of  6,772  tons.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the 
trade  is  depressed.  The  price  has  been  falling  for  several 
weeks,  and  is  now  lower  than  it  has  been  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  the  tone  of  the  market  reports  and  trade 
circulars  is  not  cheerful.  The  chemical  trades  likewise 
are  depressed ;  and,  in  general,  the  reports  that  reach  us 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  to  the  effect  that  trade  is 
decidedly  less  active  now  than  it  promised  to  be  at  the  end 
of  last  year.  From  abroad  reports  to  the  same  effect  are 
received.  In  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  there  is  an  undoubted  slackening,  and  the  ex- 
pectations that  had  been  entertained  of  an  extremely 
active  and  prosperous  season  are  now  giving  place  to  dis- 
appointment. The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  which  we  have 
noticed  above  show  that,  in  the  foreign  trade  of  this 
country  at  least,  the  check  had  not  made  itself  felt  np  to 
the  end  of  the  month,  from  which  it  seems  clear  that  the 
depression,  such  as  it  is,  exists  rather  in  the  homo  than 
in  the  foreign  trade.  It  is  curious  that  in  February  of 
last  year  there  was  a  similar  check.  The  Board  of  Trade 
Returns  continued  to  show  improvement ;  but  all  the 
ordinary  indications  of  the  state  of  trade  at  home  pointed 
to  a  falling  oS'.  Last  year,  of  course,  the  extremely  bad 
weather  was  sufBcient  to  account  for  the  falling  off ;  but 
this  year  the  weather  has  been  most  favourable  in  every 
respect.  Yet,  in  addition  to  the  depression  in  iron  and 
cotton,  we  have  indications  from  the  railway  traffic  returns 
that  there  is  less  activity  than  there  was.  The  traffic  re- 
ceipts are  maintained  mainly  by  the  augmented  passenger 
traffic  ;  the  weather  being  so  tine,  passengers  are  able  to 
travel  in  larger  numbers  than  at  this  time  last  year.  Bat 
the  goods  trafiic  shows  signs  of  falling  off.  We  have  no 
donbt,  however,  that,  as  in  February  last  year,  the  pre- 
sent slackening  of  trade  will  be  found  to  bo  temporary — 
more  temporary,  we  are  inclined  to  hope,  than  at  this 
time  last  year,  for  we  think  wo  see  already  evidences  of 
recovery. 

The  causes  of  the  falling  oE  arc  clear  enough.  Fore- 
most amongst  them  is  the  dearness  of  money.  Towards 
the  close  of  last  year  there  was  a  steady  drain  of  gold  from 
various  quarters  which  gradually  reduced  the  stock  held 
by  the  Bank  of  England  to  a  dangerously  low  level.  The 
panic  that  occurred  in  Paris  in  January  took  away  a  still 
larger  amount,  and  the  result  was  a  sharp  rise  in  the 
value  of  money.  The  Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount, 
as  our  readers  will  recollect,  was  advanced  to  6  per  cent., 
and  for  a  while  the  rate  in  the  outside  market  was  quite 
up  to  the  Bank  rate.  Moreover,  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  dear  money  would  continue  all  throu'gh  the 
year ;  and  apprehensions  were  excited  that  the  Bourse 
panic  in  Paris  might  lead  to  a  financial  panic,  and  mio-ht 
react  seriously  upon  trade.  Partly  because  of  the  dclir- 
ness  of  money,  actual  and  prospective,  and  still  more 
because  of  the  apprehensions  excited  by  the  Bourse  panic 
la  Paris,  business  men  restricted  their  operations,  and 


anxiously  strengthened  their  cash  balances  with  their 
bankers.  The  dearness  of  money  has  now,  however, 
come  to  an  end,  and  for  several  months  to  come  it  is 
fairly  probable  that  we  shall  have  rather  cheap  money. 
The  effects  of  the  Boui'so  panic  also  are  beginning  to 
pass  away.  It  is  seen  that  none  of  tho  great  establish- 
ments of  credit  were  so  deeply  involved  as  to  suffer 
seriously  from  the  fall  of  prices.  Confidence,  consequently, 
is  restored,  and  we  may  look  for  a  rapid  recovery  in  trade 
from  the  passing  away  of  these  clouds.  A  second  cause 
of  the  check  to  trade  was  the  war  scare  caused  by  General 
Skobeleff's  speeches,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  and  by  the  fall  of  th© 
Gajibetta  Ministry.  When  it  was  seen  that  M.  Gambetta 
was  resolved  to  force  his  Sorutin  cle  lisie  Bill  through  the 
French  Legislature  or  to  resign  office,  it  was  feared  that 
the  result  might  be  a  period  of  disturbance,  and  thi& 
checked  business  in  France  as  well  as  in  all  tho  countries 
intimately  connected  with  France.  The  breaking  out  of 
the  insurrection  in  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  had  likewise  a  depressing  effect  upon 
trade,  as  people  recollected  that  the  beginning  of  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  an  insurrection  in  these 
same  provinces ;  and  therefore  there  was  alarm  as  to  what 
might  follow.  This  alarm  was  heightened  to  a  scare  by 
the  speeches  of  General  Skobelefp.  The  recall  of  General 
Skobeleff  to  Russia  has,  however,  relieved  immediate 
apprehensions,  and  it  is  now  hoped  that  Austria-Hungary 
will  speedily  put  down  the  insurrection.  Confidence  is 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  maintenance  of  peace.  If  peace  is 
maintained,  and  no  further  political  alarms  are  excited,  the 
revival  which  cheap  money  and  good  credit  tend  to  bring 
about  wiU  be  heightened  by  the  restoration  of  political  con- 
fidence. Lastly,  the  recovery  of  trade  is  greatly  favoured 
by  low  wages  and  prices.  Although  the  American  food 
crops  were  very  deficient  last  year,  bread  is  exceedingly 
cheap  ;  in  fact,  our  supplies  of  wheat  arc  as  large  nov/  as 
they  have  ever  been.  And  there  is  a  probability  that  our 
supplies  from  the  United  States,  greatly  restricted  as  they 
have  been  for  several  months  back,  may  be  increased,  and 
that  the  price  of  wheat  may  consequently  fall.  If  this 
happens,  the  working  classes  will  have  a  larger  margin 
to  spend  upon  other  things  than  food,  and  ever  so  small 
a  margin,  when  multiplied  by  the  millions  of  working- 
class  families,  will  give  a  great  stimulus  to  trade.  More- 
over, though  trade  has  now  been  improving  for  two  and 
a  half  years,  prices  have  risen  wonderfally  little ;  and  the 
cheapness  of  the  articles  we  have  to  sell  enables  us  to 
compete  successfully  with  all  our  rivals,  and  to  supply 
foreigners  with  goods  on  better  terms  than  they  can  obtain 
them  at  home  or  elsewhere.  The  lowness  of  wages  is  also 
favourable,  since  it  enables  the  manufacturers  to  continue 
producing  cheaply.  There  is  a  tendency,  no  doubt,  to  a 
rise  both  in  wages  and  prices,  and  such  a  rise  will  be  fully 
justified  if  trade  improves  as  it  seems  likely  to  improve, 
for  there  is  no  reason  why  the  working  classes  should  not 
share  in  the  general  prosperity  ;  but  as  yet  the  rise  has 
not  been  such  as  to  affect  our  ability  to  sell  cheaply  in 
the  markets  of  the  world. 


THE  NAVY. 

THE  first  volume  of  Sir  Thomas Brassey's  work  on  T/ie  Hi-ilh/i 
Navy,  which  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Longmau  & 
Co.,  appears  at  a  very  opportune  time.  Even  more  than  usual  in- 
terest is  now  felt  in  the  tleet,  which  is  our  sole  re;il  defence  against 
invasion.  Some  of  those  trying  persons  who  nullify  the  best 
catchwords,  expose  the  happiest  claptrap,  and  show  the  emptiness 
of  the  most  admired  phrases,  have  been  at  work  and  have  dis- 
played their  usual  disregard  for  time-honolu'ed  expressions  and 
revered  sentences,  and  their  usual  surly  fondness  for  tacts.  It  has 
been  a  great  deal  more  than  whispered  that,  so  far  from  being  a 
match  for  any  two  European  navies,  ours  is  not  at  this  moment  a 
match  for  that  of  one  great  European  Power  ;  and  in  support  of  this 
allegation  some  clear  and  very  disquieting  statements  have  been  made. 
Whether  these  statements  are  exaggerated  or  not  is  a  question 
which  must  interest  even  the  most  obstinately  inert  who  accept  the 
invincibility  of  the  British  navy  as  an  article  of  belief,  and  are  not 
usually  inclined  to  listen  to  the  insidious  reasoners  who  a^k 
them  if  they  do  well  thus  to  believe.  Few  can  be  moi-e  competent 
to  give  trustworthy  and  valuable  information  on  this  subject  than 
Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  who  has  devoted  so  much. time  to  tho  study 
of  British  and  other  naval  armaments.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that 
the  elaborate  volume,  illustrated  by  every  possible  kind  of  drawing 
and  plau,  which  he  has  just  published,  will,  despite  its  portentous 
size,  bo  read  with  far  more  general  interest  than  would,  under 
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ordiuarv  circumstances,  be  felt  in  a  work  which  is  necessarily  of  a 
somewhat  minute  and  technical  character. 

It  is  not  merely,  however,  for  information  regarding  our  actual 
comparative  strength  that  Sir  Thomas  Brasseys  very  valuable 
compilation  should  be  studied.  Neither  the  question  of  our  naval 
supremacy,  nor  tho  yet  more  interesting  question  of  how  to  remedy 
inferiority,  if  we  are  inferior,  can  be  properly  discussed — indeed 
the  latter  canno{  be  discussed  at  all — without  some  consideration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  British  and  other  navies  have  been 
developed  since  the  introduction  of  armour  plating  and  iron  ship- 
building, and  of  the  direction  in  which  progress  seems  now  to  be 
made.  Examination  of  the  recent  history  of  the  navy,  and  of  the 
latest  improvements  in  the  construction  of  vessels  of  war,  ought 
to  precede  the  comparison  of  actual  strength,  as  without  attention 
to  past  and  present  changes  comparison  cannot  be  properly  made. 
To  the  histor}-  of  the  construction  of  ironclads  up  to  the  present 
date  we  propose,  therefore,  now  to  confine  ourselves,  reserving  for  a 
future  time  the  consideration  of  what  is  called  our  naval  supremacy. 
In  dealing  with  the  history  of  ironclad  shipbuilding.  Sir  Thomas 
Brassey  has,  with  due  acknowledgment,  availed  himself  of  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors.  Mr.  King's  book  in  particular  he  has, 
with  the  author's  permission,  "  almost  incorporated"  in  his  own, 
and  other  writers  have  been  laid  largely  under  contribution  ;  while 
a  great  mass  of  valuable  information  has  been  obtained  from  the 
descriptions  given  In  the  Times.  The  result  is  that  a  minute  and 
fairly  methodical  account  of  the  progress  of  war-shipbuilding  since 
the  introduction  of  armour  is  given,  and  the  remarkable  record 
shows  how  enormous,  owing  to  constant  transition,  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  a  really  efficient  fleet.  Of  all  the  great 
changes  which  have  been  of  late  introduced  in  various  kinds  of 
work,  none  have  been  so  rapid,  so  numerous,  and  so  radical  as 
those  that  have  taken  place  in  the  method  of  constructing  ships 
and  vessels  of  war. 

The  French,  as  has  so  often  been  pointed  out,  were  fii-st  in  the 
field.  They  tirst  suggested  floating  batteries  plated  with  iron,  and 
began  in  1S58  the  hrst  armoured  frigate,  La  Gioire,  built  of  wood 
and  ironclad.  England  followed  with  the  Warrior,  constructed 
entirely  of  iron,  with  the  exception  of  the  teak  backing.  The 
Defence,  Resistance,  and  Black  Prince  were  next  commenced, 
and  were  perhaps  as  well  designed  as  anj'  vessels  could  be  in  the 
then  state  of  knowledge :  but  nevertheless  England  got  wofully 
behind,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1861  France  was,  as  she  is  now 
alleged  to  be  again,  decidedly  ahead.  What  happened  after  this 
inferiority  had  been  made  manifest  is  well  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. The  Admiralty  awoke  from  its  lethargy,  acted  with  great 
energy,  and,  as  soon  as  might  be  with  such  a\o\Y  work  as  iron- 
clad shipbuilding,  the  French  were  surpassed.  In  1861  the  con- 
struction of  no  less  than  eleven  ironclads  was  begun.  Existing 
wooden  vessels  were  also  converted  into  armoured  ships,  and  in 
1865  England  possessed  a  considerable  armoured  fleet,  and  was 
more  than  the  equal  of  France.  And  not  merely  in  the  number, 
but  also  in  the  construction,  of  vessels  did  the  English  Admiralty 
beat  its  rivals.  Sir  E.  Reed,  who  of  late  years  seems  scarcely  to 
have  done  so  well  as  he  did  earlier,  was  appointed  Chief  Con- 
structor, and  introduced  some  very  important  improvements 
in  the  method  of  building  armoured  ships.  The  Hercules, 
designed  by  him,  which  was  launched  iu  1868,  had  better 
all-round  fire  than  any  other  man-of-war  then  afloat ;  and  in  the 
Sultan  Sir  Yj.  Eeed  improved  on  the  Hercules,  though  unfor- 
tunately he  hardly  gave  the  vessel  sufficient  stability.  He 
also  designed  in  1867  smaller  ironclads  of  the  type  known 
as  the  Audacious  class,  which,  id  one  most  valuable  quality 
— steadiness  in  a  seaway — have,  we  believe,  never  been 
surpassed.  The.  central  batter}-,  or  moditied  broadside,  class 
to  which  these  vessels  belonged,  may  be  said  to  have  cul- 
minated in  1875  when  the  Alexandra  Vf^iii  launched.  AVonderful 
was  the  change  that  had  been  made  in  the  fifteen  years  which  had 
passed  since  the  launch  of  the  Warrior.  That  vessel  was  merely 
■A  frigate  plated  with  four  and  a  half  inches  of  iron,  and  carried  a 
broadside  battery  similar  in  arrangement  to  that  of  a  sailing 
frigate.  Some  of  the  Ale.irmdras  armour  was  twelve  inches 
thick.  Her  guns,  fewer  in  number  than  those  of  the  other  vessel, 
were  enormously  superior  in  strength,  and  she  had  a  complete  all- 
round  fire,  as  four  of  them,  including  the  two  heaviest,  could  be 
fired  right  ahead  or  right  astern.  But,  admirably  designed  as 
this  vessel  was,  and  great  as  was  the  advance  in  construction 
which  she  indicated,  there  were  signs  at  the  time  of  her  com- 
pletion that  she  belonged  to  a  class  which  was  likely  within  a 
short  period  to  be  superseded.  The  merits  of  the  turret-ship 
were  gradually  recognized.  First,  two  monitors  wllich  were 
seized  in  1S64  were  bought  by  the  Governmeot,  and  then  the 
Royal  Sovereiijn  andiViote  Albert  were  equipped.  In  1865  Captain 
Cowper  Coles,  who  had  ingenuity  enough  to  strike  out  an  entirely 
new  line,  but  had  not,  unfortunately,  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
designing  and  constructing  a  great  vessel,  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  reluctant  Admiralty  to  build  a  turret-ship,  and  the  Monarch 
was  begun.  Captain  (.!oles,  not  satisfied  with  her  design,  obtained 
permission  to  construct  the  Captain,  of  the  loss  of  which,  owing  to 
want  of  the  requisite  stability,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  speak.  Alter 
these  two  vessels  were  begun,  it  became  clear  by  degrees  to  com- 
petent observersthat  greater  fighting  power  could  be  obtained  from 
vessels  of  this  type  than  I'rom  central-battery  or  broadside  ships.  The 
Admiralty  was  cautious  at  first,  confining  their  eflorts,  after  having 
the  Monarch  designed,  to  coast-defence  vessels  with  fixed  turrets. 
Within  a  comparatively  short  time,  however,  it  grew  certain  that 
the  country  must  have  large  sea-going  vessels  of  the  new  type; 


and  in  1869  the  Devastation,  which  was  a  great  improvement  oa 
the  Monarch,  was  begun.  Her  design,  which  underwent  some 
important  changes  while  the  vessel  was  still  building,  was  fol- 
lowed in  that  unfortunate  ship  the  Thunderer,  on  board  which 
happened  two  terrible  accidents  little  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
After  this  vessel  came  the  Dreadnought,  which  exceeded  her  in 
size,  in  speed,  and  slightly  in  offensive  strength.  The  Temeraire, 
be  gun  in  1 873)  belonged  both  to  the  turret  and  the  other  class,  as 
she  had  turrets  and  a  central  battery.  Since  the  laying  down  of 
this  vessel  and  of  the  Alexandra  no  central-battery  vessels  have, 
as  Sir  T.  Brassey  points  out,  been  constructed  for  the  British 
navy,  although  three  ships  of  this  type  were  bought  from  the 
Turkish  Government  in  1878. 

While,  however,  the  advantage  of  turret-ships  over  vessels  of 
the  older  kind  was  growing  manifest,  it  also  gradually  grevy 
manifest  to  some  skilled  men  that  a  considerable  change  in  the 
turret-ships  themselves  was  becoming  necessary.  To  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  power  of  guns,  thicker  and  thicker  armour 
was  needed.  It  appeared  to  some  naval  architects  that  the  only 
way  of  getting  protection  for  the  cannon  of  a  great  turret-ship 
and  for  her  vital  parts  was  to  have  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  completely  unarmoured,  concentrating,  so  to  speak,  the  de- 
fensive strength  on  the  towers  and  on  the  hull  amidships. 
This  idea  was  carried  out  in  the  great  Italian  vessels  Duilio 
and  Dandolo,  and  in  the  Injiexible.  The  last-named  vessel 
has  what  has  been  called  a  central  citadel,  protected  to 
some  distance  below  the  water-line.  Her  ends  are  totally 
unprotected,  and  it  is  supposed,  on  very  good  grounds,  that, 
even  if  they  were  riddled  with  shot,  the  ship  would  still  have 
buoyancy  and  fair  stability,  as,  owing  to  much  subdivision  and  to 
cork  walls,  the  ends  would  not  become  completely  water-logged. 
In  this  vessel,  as  in  the  Italian  ships,  a  great  improvement  was 
made  by  placing  the  two  turrets  en  echelon,  so  as  to  obtain  fire 
from  all  the  guns  right  ahead  or  right  astern.  The  design  of  the 
Iriflexihle  was  followed  in  the  Agamemnon  and  Ajax,  now  being 
completed,  and,  with  some  improvements,  in  the  steel  Colossus, 
which  is  to  be  launched  on  the  21st  inst.,  and  in  the  Majestic, 
which  is  building  at  Pembroke. 

So  rapid,  however,  is  the  change  in  naval  construction  made 
necessary  by  the  terrific  strength  of  modern  ordnance,  that  it  now 
seems  doubtful  whether  even  these  vessels,  just  finished  or  in  pro- 

Sess  of  construction,  represent  the  best  type,  and  whether  a  new 
eparture  must  not  be  made.  Mr.  Barna%,  the  Chief  Constructor 
of  the  Navy,  who  certainly  has  looked  as  far  ahead  as  any  man  of 
his  time,  is  supposed  to  have  thought  some  time  ago  that  it  might 
not  impossibly  be  found  advisable  to  give  up  armour  for  the  hull 
altogether,  and  to  protect  the  guns  only,  making  the  vital  parts  safe 
by  an  armoured  deck  below  the  water-line.  This  method  of  construc- 
tion has  not,  however,  as  yet  been  followed  in  thiscountry,and,doubt- 
less,  if  it  had  been  followed,  there  would  have  been  an  outcry  before 
which  the  Admiralty  itself  must  have  quailed ;  but  the  Italian  con- 
structors, whoarefreefrom  popular  criticism,  and  are  the  most  enter- 
prising, not  to  say  rash,  of  modernshipbuilders,  have hadno  misgivings 
on  the  subject.  In  their  great  ships,  the  Lepanlo  and  Italia,  which 
surpass  all  other  ironclads  in  size,  they  have  entirely  abandoned 
side  armour.  Of  these  two  extraordinary  vessels  Sir  T.  Brassey 
gives  a  very  full  description,  which  cannot  be  read  without  some- 
what uncomfortable  feelings  by  Englishmen,  as  it  is  not  so 
clear  as  could  be  wished  that  either  of  them  would  not 
make  short  work  of  the  Ivjlexible.  They  are*  of  13,851 
tons  displacement,  and  their  engines  ought  to  develop  15,000 
indicated  horse-power,  giving  a  speed  of  sixteen  knots.  They 
will  carry  four  100-ton  breech-loading  Armstrong  guns,  which 
will  be  at  a  height  of  32  feet  above  the  water.  These 
are  to  be  placed  on  turn-tables  protected  by  a  diagonal  or,  as  it  is 
called,  echeloned  casemate,  covered  with  armour  apparently 
about  thirty  inches  thick.  The  shaft  leading  from  below  to  the 
casemate  is  armoured,  and  the  magazine  and  engines  are  protected 
by  a  deck  plated  with  three  inches  of  armour  5^  feet  below  the 
water-line.  "  It  will  thus  be  seen,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  King, 
who  is  Sir  T.  Brassey 's  authority,  "  that  armour  is  only  used  to 
keep  out  shot  and  shell  from  the  engines  and  boilers,  the  maga- 
zines, shell-room  spaces,  and  the  channels  leading  therefrom  to  the 
upper  decks ;  and  to  protect  the  guns  iu  the  casemate  when  not 
elevated  above  the  battery."  "  But  all  other  parts  of  the  ship 
above  the  armoured  decks,  all  the  guns  not  iu  the  casemate,  and 
ail  persons  not  in  the  casemate,  or  below  the  armoured  decks, 
will  be  exposed  to  the  enemy's  projectiles."  Safety  from  being 
sunk  by  the  enemy's  shot  will,  it  is  thought,  be  secured  by  the 
vessel  being  divided  into  a  great  number  of  watertight  cells,  and, 
seemingly  also,  by  her  having  walls  of  cork,  like  those  of  the 
Injiexible. 

Have  the  Italians  judged  rightly  before  making  their  tremendous 
venture,  and  are  the  English  and  the  French  constructors,  who  in 
this  matter  are  at  one  with  their  rivals,  wrong  iu  adhering  to 
side  armour  for  protection  of  the  vital  parts?  Has  another  great 
change  in  the  construction  of  fighting  ships  of  the  first  class  been 
shown  to  be  necessary,  or  have  the  bold  designers  of  the  Italia 
and  Lc2)anio  been  foolhardy  ?  These  questions  are  very  hard  to 
answer,  since  happilv  there  is  at  present  no  practical  experience  to 
appeal  to,  but  answered  they  should  be,  as  decisively  as  modern 
knowledge  allows  :  for,  if  it  be  shown  that  the  British  navy  is  not 
so  strong  as  that  of  France,  it  is  certainly  not  desir.able  that  an 
eflbrt  should  be  made  to  surpass  her  by  building  a  number  of 
vessels  which  will  be  obsolete  before  they  are  launched.^  We  have 
endeavoured,  in  a  brief  and  necessarily  very  imperfect  sketch, 
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to  show  how  rapidly  naval  construction  has  advanced  in  our  time, 
how  constant  has  been  the  change.  In  any  attempt  to  com- 
pare the  armed  force  of  two  countries,  it  is  advisable  to  consider 
not  merely  their  actual  strength  of  vessels  at  sea,  but  also 
whether  the  constructors  of  one  or  both  are  following  the  right 
path  or  not ;  for  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  that,_when  a  great 
changeseems  immineDt,an Admiralty maydowell to  risk  something 
by  remaining  comparatively  inactive",  rather  than  risk  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fleet  which,  when  ready,  may  be  but  half  efficient. 
From  Sir  T.  Brassey's  excellent  and  comprehensive  volume  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  learn  in  the  fullest  detail  the  successive 
variations  in  the  types  of  ironclads,  how  the  present  form  has  been 
reached,  and  the  nature  of  the  latest  departure.  The  advisableness 
of  imitating  the  Itnlia  and  Lcpanto  he  will  not  learn  much  about, 
for  Sir  T.  Brassey  keeps  his  own  counsel  as  becomes  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty;  but  we  should  not  be  greatly  astonished  to  hear 
before  long  that  their  type  has  been  to  some  extent  accepted,  and 
that  certain  improvements  on  it  have  been  devised.  That  things 
will  not,  in  any  case,  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  is  happily 
evident  from  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Northbrook  on  Thurs- 
day night. 


HELEN  OF  TROY. 

THE  figure  of  Helen  of  Troy  is  at  once  the  most  mysterious 
and  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  "  daughters  of  dreams  " 
who  people  ancient  romance.  The  problem  is  to  reconcile  the 
grace,  melancholy,  and  sweetness  of  her  character  with  the  wide 
ruin  which  her  adventures  brought,  not  on  Troy  alone,  but  on  the 
old  heroic  Achajan  world.  It  is  plain  enough  that  the  war  .about 
Troy  broke  up  the  ancient  order  ;  the  heads  of  the  kingly  houses 
fell  "in  the  leaguer  or  on  the  return  to  Argos,  and  their  sous  but 
ill  continued  the  noble  traditions.  After  Agamemnon  and  Odysseus 
we  come,  at  best,  to  little  men  and  Ejiigoni,  to  Telemachus  and 
Orestes.  In  another  generation  the  gods  will  have  left  their 
familiar  life  with  mortals;  the  Dorians  will  be  at  the  gates  ;  the 
voice  of  the  >  irious  aud  querulous  people  will  make  itself  heard 
in  the  song  of  Hesiod.  Perhaps  there  never  was  any  war 
round  windy  Troy.  But,  if  no  such  movement  as  that  which 
hurled  the  West  against  Asia  ever  occurred,  it  is  strange  that  the 
tradition  of  an  un])hilosophic  age  should  have  assigned  to  the  war 
exactly  the  effects  which  such  a  strife  must  necessarily  have  produced. 

The  siege  of  Troy  was  the  Crusades  of  extreme  antiquity.  After 
the  siege,  or  after  the  Crusades,  an  age  of  faith  and  of  settled 
customs  broke  up  and  ended.  Foreign  influences  came  in,  the  good 
old  times  were  over.  So  close  is  the  analogy  that  French  folk- 
lore assigns  to  a  Crusader  the  story  of  the  returning  Odysseus. 
Helen  aud  her  beauty  were  thus  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  a  world, 
and  the  poets  who  sang  of  her  fortunes  were  no  more  insensible 
than  Obeimann  to  le  rcyret  d'un  monde.  Yet  it  is  only  in  later 
documents,  in  a  greatly  changed  society,  that  we  find  the  poets 
blaming  Helen,  Stesichorus  was  the  first  who  spoke  harshly  of 
her,  and  even  Stesichorus  recanted.  It  seems  that  in  his  epic  on 
"  The  Sack  of  Troy,"  Stesichorus  had  a  passage  which  strangely 
recalls  a  story  familiar  to  all  Christian  readers.  Troy  had  fallen. 
The  captives  had  been  apportioned.  Menelaus  brought  Helen  to  be 
tried  for  her  sins  by  the  common  voice  of  the  host,  and  set  her 
in  the  midst.  She  was  condemned  to  the  punishment  of 
the  adulteress — stoning.  One  by  one  the  soldiers  forgot  their 
thirst  for  revenge ;  one  by  one  they  dropped  the  stones  they  had 
gathered,  and  stole  away.  Beauty  had  saved  Helen,  as  her 
accusers'  sense  of  their  own  sin  saved  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery.  After  writing  the  poem  in  which  this  passage  occurred, 
Stesichorus  became  blind,  and  was  healed  in  a  strange  way. 
When  the  Locrians  marshalled  their  lines  for  battle,  they  always 
left  an  open  space  in  the  centre  for  their  hero,  Aias,  son  of  Oileus. 
One  Leonymus  of  Croton  attempted  to  break  through  the  Locrian 
ranks  by  this  open  space,  and  v.'as  wounded  by  an  invisible  spear. 
His  hurt  would  never  heal,  and  the  Delphian  oracle  bade  him 
seek  the  sacred  Isle  of  Leuka,  where  Aias  himself  would  cure  the 
wound.  In  Leuka  Leonymus  found  the  old  heroes  living,  and 
Helen  in  that  land  was  the  wife  of  Achilles.  She  bade  him 
carry  to  Stesichorus  the  message  that  he  must  recant  the  error  of 
bis  early  puem,  and  thereon  Stesichorus  wrote  the  famous 
palinode : — 

OVK  eor'  ervfjLos  Xoyor  ovtos — 
"  That  story  is  not  true,  for  never  didst  thou  ^fare  in  the  well- 
timbered  ships,  never  didst  thou  come  to  the  towers  of  Troy." 

From  this  old  myth  it  seems  plain  that,  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Stesichorus,  the  character  of  Helen  was  respected  by  poets. 
Euripides  treats  her  with  contempt  in  some  passages ;  he  makes 
her  a  tricky  rhetorician  in  the  Troadcs.  In  the  Jlelciia  he  falls 
back  on  the  tale  invented  by  Stesichorus,  and  declares  that  a 
phantom  took  Helen's  place  in  the  land  of  the  Trojans.  The 
chorus  in  the  Agamemnon  overwhelms  with  reproaches  the  memory 
of  Helen.  In  the  yEneid  Virgil  treats  Helen  with  what,  we  fear, 
must  be  called  his  usual  want  of  chivalry.  She  skulks,  and  hides 
herself  during  the  sack  of  Troy : — 

Trojie  et  patriaj  communis  Ei-innys, 
Abdiderat  sese,  atque  aris  invisa  sedebat. 

.^neas  saw  her,  and  lost  his  temper— Awi'a^a  mente  fereham.  But 
Venus  rescued  Helen  from  the  sword  of  pious  /Eneas.  The 
divided  opinion  about  Helen  continued  to  the  last  days  of  Greek 
poetry.    The  better  the  poet  the  nobler  his  conception  of  Helen. 


Thus  Quintus  Smyrnasus,  the  latest  epic  voice  of  Greece,  writes 
how  Helen,  alter  the  sack  of  Troy,  was  led  by  Menelaus  to 
the  ships ;  the  other  women  v»rept,  "  but  Helen  did  not  lament — 
nay,  sweet  shame  made  his  home  in  her  dark  eyes,  and  reddened 
her  cheeks ;  like  Cypris  she  seemed,  like  her  in  beauty  and  in 
modesty  she  followed  with  the  Trojan  women,  captives  of  the 
spear,  to  the  well-builded  ships  of  the  .A.rgives.  And  around  her 
the  hosts  marvelled  and  were  amazed,  beholding  the  grace  of  the 
blameless  lady  and  her  loveliness.  Nor  did  any  man  dare  openly 
or  secretly  to  assail  her  with  insult.  Nay,  as  a  goddess  did  they 
behold  her  gladly,  and  dear  and  desirable  she  seemed  in  the  eyes 
of  all — dear  as  in  the  sight  of  their  own  country  to  men  long 
wandering  upon  the  restle.ss  sea.  And  glad  as  sailors  saved  from 
the  tumult  of  the  deep  were  the  Danai  beholding  hei-,  and  no  more 
memory  had  they  of  their  long  toil  and  weary,  nor  of  the  din  of 
battle,  of  such  spirit  were  they,  through  the  art  of  Cytherea,  out 
of  her  favour  to  Helen  and  to  Father  Zeus."  Contrast  with  this 
the  conception  of  Helen  entertained  by  Coluthus,  a  writer  as  late 
as  Quintus  Smyrnajus,  but  entirely  without  his  Homeric  inspira- 
tion. The  Helen  of  Coluthus  is  simply  la  belle  Helvne  of  the 
modern  French  stage ;  a  light-hearted  liirt  who  falls  in  love  with 
the  long  perfumed  locks  which  Paris  tends  so  carefully,  and  who 
is  anxious  to  throw  the  blame  on  "  fatality." 

"E.-^cjxai  cos  Kvd(p(ia  yifiaiv  BaaiXeia  /ceXfiiet. 

In  studying  the  Helen  of  later  poets,  we  are  in  danger  of  for- 
getting the  only  true  Helen,  the  Helen  of  Homer.  Unfortunately 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  how  Homer  really  understood 
the  character  of  Helen.  He  always  speaks  of  her  with  the  most 
perfect  courtesy.  But  tiien  Homer  never  speaks  uncourteously  of 
any  woman,  and  he  has  even  a  good  word  for  Clytemnestra. 
Again,  Homer,  and  such  of  his  characters  as  Priam,  always 
attribute  the  fault  of  H  elen  (if  fault  there  was)  to  the  Gods. 
"  Nowise  blamable  to  me  art  thou,"  says  Priam  ;  "  nay,  now  it  is 
the  Gods  that  are  to  blame,  who  roused  against  me  this  woful  war  of 
the  Achffiaus."  But  Homer  attributes  all  the  worse  actions  of 
men,  and  even  their  passing  impulses,  to  the  direct  suggestions  of 
the  Gods.  If  Hector  "  fights  cunning,"  as  he  often  does,  and  keeps 
out  of  the  fiercest  strife,  it  is  because  the  Gods  have 
sent  him  a  command  to  choose  discretion  before  valour.  The 
ancients  debated  much  as  to  whether  Helen  was  carried  away  by 
force  or  followed  Paris  willingly.  Herodotus  seems  to  settle  this 
problem  with  his  famous  "  If  the  women  had  not  wished  it,  they 
never  would  have  been  carried  off."  Meanwhile  Helen  is  always 
ready  to  blame  herself.  "  Her  self-debasing  and  self-renouncing 
humility,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  comes  nearer  perhaps  than  any 
other  heathen  example  to  the  type  of  Christian  penitence."  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  for  his  part,  advances  a  very  singular  solution  of 
the  problem  of  Helen.  She  is  always  treated  with  the  utmost 
deference  in  Homer,  though  she  complains  that  Hector  and  Priam 
are  her  only  friends.  In  the  Odyssey  Helen  reappears  as  the 
honoured  wife  of  Menelaus.  She  is  even  compared  to  the  purest 
of  all  goddesses.  "  Helen  came  forth  from  her  fragrant  chamber 
like  Artemis  of  the  golden  arrows."  Sir  John  Lubbock  suggests 
that,  as  Paris  certainly  eloped  with  Helen,  Helen  was  re- 
garded as  "legally  married,  and  guilty  of  no  crime."  It  was 
n  case  of  "•'  marriage  by  capture."  Sir  John  Lubbock  forgets, 
apparently,  that  Helen  vyas  married  already,  before  the  "  capture  " 
in  question.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  customs  which 
make  the  act  of  running  away  with  a  man's  wife  a  legal  "  marriage 
by  capture."  Again,  marriage  by  capture  is  unknown  to  Homer. 
The  heroes  procured  mistresses,  indeed,  at  the  sacking  of  the 
subject-towns  of  Troia.  But  "  wedded  wives"  were  always  pur- 
chased, either  by  eSra — marriage-price — or  by  some  conspicuous 
service  rendered  to  the  father  or  family  of  the  bride.  Thus  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  well-meant  effort  to  make  Helen  an  honest  woman 
seems  quite  inconsistent  with  Homeric  custom. 

As  far  as  we  can  understand  Homer's  Helen,  she  seems  a  cha- 
racter unique  in  his  poetrj\  She  is,  in  fact,  the  bond-slave  of 
Aphrodite,  who  drives  her  into  the  arms  of  Paris  by  actual  terror. 
"  Anger  me  not,"  cries  the  goddess,  "  lest  I  hate  thee  even  as  now 
I  greatly  love  thee  ....  and  thou  perish  by  an  evil  fate.  So 
spake,  she,  aud  Helen  was  .afraid."  She  had  just  asked  the  goddess 
whether  she  was  to  be  driven  to  Phrygia  or  Masonia,  or  wherever 
Aphrodite  had  a  darling  among  men.  She  had  told  Aphrodite 
to  seek  Paris  herself  if  she  loved  him  so,  "and  be  with  him  till 
he  make  thee  his  wife  or  his  slave."  But,  in  spito  of  her  daring, 
the  anger  of  the  goddess  quells  her,  aud  she  drifts  back  into  the 
life  which  she  detests,  as  she  says  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad. 
"  Would  that  the  wind  had  borne  me  forth  into  the  wave  of  the 
loud-sounding  sea,  ere  ever  these  things  came  to  pass."  Yet 
much  as  she  loathes  her  life  with  Paris,  and  good  cause  as  she 
has  to  blame  the  direct  violence  of  Aphrodite,  Helen  always 
takes  all  blame  on  herself,  "  shameless  woman  that  I  w.as." 

Helen's  beauty,  sweetness,  and  melancholy  are  not  ill  rewarded 
by  Homer.  She  does  not  die  strangled  by  a  jealous  woman,  as  in 
the  late  legend  adopted  by  the  author  of  the  Epic  of  Hades.  No 
more  violence  comes  into  her  legend  when  Troy  has  once  fallen. 
The  deathless  gods  will  convey  her  "  to  the  Elysian  plain  and  the 
world's  end,  where  is  Ehadamanthus  of  the  fair  hair,  where  life 
is  easiest  to  men.  No  snow  is  there,  nor  yet  great  storms,  nor  any 
rain  ;  but  always  Ocean  sendeth  forth  the'  breeze  of  the  shrill  west 
wind  to  blow  cool  on  men."  Thither  Helen  passed  without  dying, 
being  the  daughter  of  Zeus.  When  we  last  see  her  in  Homer 
she  is  performing  an  act  of  courteous  kindness.  Telemachus  is 
leaving  her  house  for  Ithaca,  and  Helen  gives  him  a  robe  ot 
curious  work,  "  and  it  shone  like  a  star."    "  Lo,"  she  said,  "  I  give 
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thee  tbis  gift,  a  memorial  of  the  hands  of  Helen,  against  the  day 
of  thy  di^sire,  even  of  thy  bridal,  for  thy  bride  to  wear  it."  Then 
she  jirophesies  of  the  sale  return  of  Odysseus.  So  we  take  leave 
of  her,  wiih  a  gift  in  her  hand  and  kind  words  on  her  lips.  In 
Uomer  we  see  no  more  of  Helen,  of 

The  face  that  lauiiclied  a  thousand  ships, 

Aud  burned  the  topless  towers  of  lUum. 


I.IR.  GLADSTONE  AXD  LORD  CLAUD  HAMILTON. 

IT  is  said  that  every  man  has  his  mission  in  life,  and  that  if  he 
hits  upon  it,  all  is  well  with  him.  There  are  grounds  for 
thinking  that  one  at  least  of  the  missions  in  life  which  have  been 
assigned  to  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  is  to  expose  iu  a  peculiarly  suc- 
cessful manner  the  intellectual  and  ethical  characteristics  of  the 
Houae  of  Gladstone.  If  he  set  himself  iu  any  deliberate 
manner  to  this  task,  his  singular  and  quite  unexampled  good 
fortune  would  not  be  half  so  remarkable.  But  Lord  (Jlaud,  in 
reference  to  Messrs.  Gladstone  j)ere  et  Jils,  appears  to  have  the 
accidental,  as  well  as  the  infallible,  qualities  of  a  touchstone  or  a 
divining-rod.  He  speaks  of  things  in  general,  and  makes  reference, 
as  hundreds  of  other  people  make  reference,  to  the  greater  or  the 
lesser  light — the  member  for  Midlothian  or  the  member  for  Leeds. 
Inl'alhbly  and  fatally  the  subject  of  his  remarks  picks  up  the  refer- 
ence, and  is  "  left  prevaricating,"  if  we  may  be  excused  for  a 
rather  blunt  description  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  It  is  not 
fio  many  weeks  since  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  made  that  singular 
exhibition  of  himself  (in  reference  to  a  story  avowedly 
told  on  hearsay  by  Lord  Claud  Hamilton),  since  which  his  voice 
has  not  been  heard  in  the  laud.  Bygones  may  be  allowed  to  be 
bygones  in  this  matter,  except  that  it  is  necessary  to  recall  to 
readers  that  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  having  indignantly,  and  "  on  a 
bauit  courage,"  denied  that  he  ever  concealed  his  surname  at 
Killarrey,  tiuully  confessed  that  he  had  so  concealed  it  at  Cork — or 
vice  lersd.  Last  Monday  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  was  discussing 
the  Irish  laud  question,  and  casually  remarked  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  "  applied  the  phrase  '  apprehensions  of  an  old  woman  '  to  Lord 
Grey's  warnings  respecting  Liberal  policy  in  Ireland."  We  take 
the  report  of  ihe  iucident,  in  order  to  be  quite  safe,  from  the  Daily 
I^nvs  of  Tuesday.  Then  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  Where  was  that  ?  " 
The  junior  member  for  Liverpool  informed  him  that  it  was  "in 
Midlothian."  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  perhaps  had  not  got  over  the 
Bradlaugh  division,  replied  with  emphasis,  "  Never."  Instead  of 
entering  into  a  wrangle.  Lord  Claud  rejoined  that  he  would  bring 
a  report  of  the  speech  to  which  he  referred  the  next  day,  aud  show 
it  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  here  lor  the  time  the  incident  terminated. 

Next  day  it  was  duly  resumed.  Lord  Claud  ILimilton  rose  in 
his  place  and  stated  that  he  had  gone  through  the  revised  aud  pub- 
lished speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Midlothian  campaign  with- 
out finding  the  remark  in  question.  He  had,  however,  found,  in 
refeiring  to  the  Times,  a  speech  "  which  had  been  carefully  elimi- 
nated "  from  the  published  speeches,  and  of  this  he  read  an  ex- 
tract. It  appeared  from  this  that  Mr.  Gladstone  said  "  he  did  not 
agree  with  Lord  Grey  as  to  the  enormity  of  the  danger.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  dilhculty  ^till  to  apprehend  in  the  state  of 
Ireland  ;  but  as  to  the  apprehension  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
wanted  to  tear  Ireland  from  its  connexion  with  this  country,  he 
told  them  frankly  that  he  did  not  share  it.  He  put  it  away  as  an 
old  woman's  apprehension.  Nut  that  he  wanted  to  apply  tlie  term 
old  woman  to  any  person.  He  employed  it  strictly  to  qualify  the 
character  of  the  appieheusion."  That  is  to  say,  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton  substantiated  his  statement  in  the  fullest  manner  possi- 
ble. Lord  Grey  had  written  a  letter  aiguiug  that  the  abolitiou  of 
the  Irish  Church  (abolition  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  word,  not  ours),  aud 
the  reform  of  the  Irish  Laud  Laws,  h;  d  brought  about  the  danger 
of  a  certain  state  of  things.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  tbe  appre- 
hension of  that  danger  was  the  apprehension  of  an  old  woman.  But 
he  did  not  want  anybody  to  put  Lord  Grey  under  the  pump ; 
he  only  wanted  to  state  that  the  character  of  Lord  Grey's  thoughts 
was  the  character  of  the  thoughts  of  a  person  who  ought  to  be 
pumped  upon.  Now  this  extract,  the  correctness  of  which  is  not 
denied  (though  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  more  ought  to  have' been 
quoted,  of  which  anon),  is  suihciently — we  must  not,  we  suppose,  say 
discreditable— but  signiticant  iu  itself.  It  expresses,  as  clearly  as 
anything  can  well  do,  the  state  of  mind  of  a  man  who  either  wishes 
to ,  call  names  but  dares  not,  or  else  calls  them  and  immediately 
afterwards  is  afraid  of  what  he  has  done.  But  there  was  room 
for  more  touches  of  black  to  be  added  to  the  picture,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  considerately  rose  to  give  them.  He  began  by  re- 
marking that  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  had  said  that  he,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  took  pains  to  eliminate  the  speech.  Jf  this  be  so,  it  is 
odd  that  both  the  Times  and  the  Dailij  News  report  Lord  Claud 
as  having  said  that  the  speech  "  had  been  carefully  eliminated." 
It  might  perhaps  have  been  better  if  he  had  not  said  this, 
but  at  any  rate  he  brought  no  personal  charge  in  saying  it. 
It  is  cheerlul  to  imagine  the  rage  and  indignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
if  such  a  garbling  of  one  of  his  own  speeches  had  been  attempted 
as  that  which  he  here  practised  ou  Lord  Claud.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  say  that  the  member  for  Liverpool  had  accused 
hira  of  describing  the  warnings  of  Lord  Grey  as  "  the  utter- 
ances of  an  old  woman."  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  corrected 
this  to  "  apprehensions."  Thereupon.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  scorn- 
fully, "  It  does  not  signify  which.  He  takes  the  report  to  the 
letter  against  me,  but  not  against  himself."  Now  as  to 
taking  reports  to  the  letter,  the  names  Cork  and  Killarney  seem  to 


whisper  themselves  to  the  mind.  But,  unluckily  for  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  letter  of  the  report  in  a  paper  so  little  likely  to  be  unfavour- 
able as  the  Daily  News  is  against  him  and  in  favour  of  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton.    Next  on  this  point,  though  the  Ti7nes  has 
"  utterances,"  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  to  complain  of  Lord  Claud, 
because  when  he,  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  said  he  had  done  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  had  not  "followed  the  usual 
course  and  expressed  regret  at  having  fallen  into  an  error."  "  The 
usual  course  "  is  something  of  an  oratorical  triumph  even  for  a 
practised  debater  of  tifty  years'  standing.    It  certainly  would  be 
very  convenient  if  a  simple  disclaimer  could  make  further  pro- 
ceedings impossible.    But  as,  unfortunately.  Lord  Claud  was  not 
iu  error  at  all,  it  seems  unreasonable  even  for  a  Heaven-born 
Minister  to  expect  that  he  should  express  regret  at  having  fallen 
into  error.    To  resume,  Mr.  Gladstone  entered  into  some  highly 
interesting,  but  not  particularly  relevant,  details  as  to  the  meeting 
at  which  this  inconvenient  remark  was  made.    It  was  not,  it 
seems,  a  large  meeting,  it  was  not  a  public  meeting,  but  it  had  a 
privacy  and  a  closeness  which  seem  to  have  been  verv  favour- 
able, tirst,  to  indiscreet  utterance,  and,  secondly,  to  the  suppres- 
sion of   that  utterance  afterwards.    However,  the  suppression 
is  immaterial.     We   do   not  understand  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
quarrels  with  the  Times'  report.    But  he  divides  it.    Up  to 
"enormity  of  the  danger"  he  was  speaking  of   Lord  Grey. 
Beyond  "enormity  of  the  danger"  he  was  not  speaking  of  Lord 
Grey  at  all.    "  I  went  on  to  deal  ivith  the  ap2^rehensimi  which  I  did 
not  say  that  Lord  Grey  had  expressed.    I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
he  did  express  it.    I  hardly  believe  that  he  expressed  it."    We  are 
not  fond  of  italics,  but  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with  here.  It 
was  thit  apprehension  which  Mr.  Gladstone  called  an  old  woman's 
apprehension;  and  then,  fearful  that  it  might  be  applied  to  Lord 
Grey  (which,  indeed,  was  not  wonderful,  considering  that  the 
whole  letter  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  commenting  went 
to  urge  this  identical  apprehension),  Mr.  Gladstone  qualified  it  by 
that  remarkable  saving  clause  about  "any  person  "  which  has  been 
quoted.     But,  oddly  enough,  he  then  proceeded  to  say  (and 
acknowledges  that  he  said),  "  I  have  now  done  with  Lord  Grey," 
though  it  appears  from  his  own  account  that  he  had  done  with  Lord 
Grey  for  nobody  knows  how  long,  and  had  gone  oft'  into  the 
wilderness  after  hypothetical  old  women  who  felt  apprehensions 
which  he  hardly  thinks  Lord  Grey  expressed.    He  was  "  most 
anxious  about  his  personal  respect  for  Lord  Grey."    "  If  he  had 
said  anything  that  might  hurt  or  wound  him  "  (it  naturally  would 
not  hurt  Lord  Grey  to  be  called  an  old  woman)  "  he  would  wish  it 
retracted.'    We  have  the  utmost  pleasure  in  acknowledging  a 
profound  belief  in  that  last  phrase.    We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  wish  it  retracted,  and  all  honour  to  him.  Only, 
perhaps,  it  might  have  been  better  still  if  he  had  never  said  "it," 
and  best  of  all  if,  having  said  "  it  "  as  plainly  as  words  taken  in 
their  context  can  speak,  lie  had  not  denied  "it"  two  years  afterwards. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  peculiar  sensation  produced  by  these 
exercises  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  on  the  mind  of  the  observer.  There  was 
not  the  remotest  reason  either  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  challenge  what 
seems  to  be  Lord  Claud  Hamilton's  perfectly  correct  statement,  or 
for  his  son  to  pick  up  what  seems  to  have  been  an  idle  story, 
founded  upon  a  true  statement,  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  himself  in 
the  wrong.  If  the  latter  had  simply  held  his  tongue  ;  if  Mr. 
Gladstone,  instead  of  arguing  that  "I  have  now  done  with  Lord 
Grey,"  means  "  I  had  done  with  Lord  Grey  some  time  ago,  and 
have  now  done  with  somebody  else,"  instead  of  distinguishing 
between  the  apprehensions  which,  he  hardly  believes  Lord  Grey 
expressed,  and  the  dangers  of  which  he  frankly  admits  Lord 
Grey  expressed  his  fear — instead  of  putting  himself  iu  the  wrong 
by  charging  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  with  what  he  did  not  say, 
and  quibbling  about  small  meetings  and  large  meetings,  and 
the  admirable  reporter  who  reported  him  in  the  first  person, 
and  the  bad  fellow  who  reported  him  in  the  third,  had  said, 

Well,  there  was  some  confused  language  of  mine  at  a  private 
meeting,  which  I  never  revised,  and  which  seemed  so  doubtful  to 
myself,  that  I  qualified  aud  half  withdrew  it  when  it  had  slipped 
out,  but  I  was  sorry  for  it  then,  and  so  I  am  now  " — nobody 
would  have  thought  anything  more  about  the  matter.  The 
unkindest  thing  that  any  one  could  have  said  would  have 
been  that  incontinence  of  tongue  is  an  awkward  failing  for 
a  Prime  Minister,  whether  in  esse  or  in  posse.  As  it  is, 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  one  more  instance,  unfortunately 
not  the  first  by  many,  of  the  extraordinaiy  principles  which 
govern  his  assent  to  and  dissent  from  propositions  affecting 
himself  and  his  words.  Supposing  (which  is  possible)  that  he  had 
ou  Monday  night  actually  forgotten  this  unlucky  meeting,  any 
man  but  himself  would  by  the  next  day  have  anticipated  Lord 
Claud — would  have  said  "  I  find  the  noble  Lord's  reference  is 
correct  in  terms,  but  I  must  call  his  attention  to  the  apology  for 
the  words  which  I  made  immediately  afterwards,"  and  so  would 
have  closed  the  incident.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  waits  till  the  accusa- 
tion is  established  by  chapter  aud  verse,  then  rises,  and  at  every 
word  and  every  argument  sinks  himself  deeper  in  the  mire  of 
evasion  that  does  not  succeed  in  evading  and  denial  which  simply 
confirms.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  any  man  to  think  that  he  caa 
never  be  in  the  wrong ;  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  any  man  to  j  uggle 
with  words,  and  the  meaning  of  words.  But  when  the  second 
weakness  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  first,  why  then  tbe  inquirer 
may  go  the  world  round  iu  vain  for  a  completer  example  of  ro  us 
dXi]dS>s  \//-(CSor,  which  gods  and  men  alike  were  supposed  to  hate  ia 
the  old-fashioned  days  of  Socrates. 
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DIOCESAN  CONFERENCES. 
rpHE  Church  of  England  has,  since  the  revival  of  energy 
J-  which  has  statuped  the  last  half-century,  been  driven  to  take 
stock  of  the  practical  resources  for  self-government  and  internal 
growth  which  have  come  down  to  it  from  preceding  generations 
of  comparative  apathy,  and  to  adapt  them  as  best  it  may  to  tho 
changed  circumstances  of  a  very  active  and  exacting  epoch.  This 
compulsion  hns,  after  all,  not  been  such  a  great  misfortune  as  a 
superficial  critic  might  imagine.  Englishmen  thrive  on  difficulties ; 
and  the  present  difficulty  has,  on  the  one  hand,  called  out  much 
fertility  of  personal  resource  which  might  have  lain  dormant  had 
the  gift  of  a  formal  Church  system  been  solemnly  vouchsafed  by 
superior  authority ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  impediments 
incident  to  a  condition  of  makeshift  have  proved  in  various  ways 
to  be  a  salutary  check  to  headstrong  changes.  Moreover,  the 
inward  and  personal  growth  of  spiritual  life  which  is  the  purify- 
ing element,  or  rather  the  very  source  of  the  existence,  of  any 
Chiu'ch  has  probably  been  deepened  by  the  inducement  which 
external  difficulties  hold  out  to  shy  and  self-communing  minds  to 
concentrate  themselves  on  work  for  which  they  have  only  to  ask 
their  own  leave. 

The  want  which  has  made  itself  increasingly,  and  now  im- 
•periously,  felt  has  been  that  of  some  machinery  for  joint  de- 
liberation between  clergy  and  laity,  both  by  the  way  of  safety- 
valve  or  lightning-conductor  and  also  as  a  great  step  to  more  or 
less  of  that  Jegislation  which  so  large  an  organization  as  the 
■Church  of  England  has  a  moral  right  to  provide  for  its  own 
wants,  no  less  than  the  Wesleyans  or  any  other  recognized 
and  powerful  community.  Legislation  in  the  formal  sense  of 
the  word  presupposes  recourse  to  Parliament  for  enabling 
powers,  and  must  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  all  reasonable 
judges,  be  self-excluded.  But  the  borderland,  under  actual 
circumstances,  of  legislation  by  consent,  stretching  between  mere 
declamation  and  statute-making,  is  very  wide,  while  bodies 
which  cannot  directly  make  laws  may,  if  they  combine  tact  and 
courage,  in  a  real  and  direct  sense  cause  laws  to  be  made.  It  is 
■no  answer  to  the  claims  of  this  growing  want  of  co-operation 
along  the  whole  Church  line  to  point  to  the  revived  activity  of 
■Ccnvocation,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Convocation,  if  it  is  to 
preserve  its  identity,  must  always  continue  to  be,  as  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  land  it  is,  an  assembly  of  clerics.  To  make  it  other- 
wise would  be  virtually  to  abolish  it,  while  to  abolish  it  formally 
because  it  was  not  something  else  which  somebody  else  wanted 
would  be  purposeless  destruction.  The  problem  has  all  along 
been  how  to  supplement,  and  not  to  supersede  Convocation ;  to 
strengthen  and  not  suppress  it,  by  creating  voluntary  deliberative 
societies  of  clergy  and  laity  which  might  range  themselves  beside 
and  after  the  legal  and  constitutional  personality  of  Convocation, 
and  guide  without  domineering  over  its  consultations  by  the 
ready  expression  of  the  public  opinion  of  Churchmen,  which  they 
would  collect  and  formalize  with  a  direct  view  to  the  questions 
•coming  under  the  ken  of  the  national  Synod,  and  presumably  also 
•of  Parliament. 

The  first  experiment  which  adventurous  Churchmen  trusted 
themselves  to  make  was  that  of  Church  Congresses,  which  have 
DOW  assembled  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Excellent  as  these 
.•gatherings  are  for  the  diti'usion  of  information,  the  creation  of 
opinion,  and  the  rubbing  down  of  sharp  angles,  their  composition 
excludes  the  possibility  of  putting  any  question  to  the  test  of  a 
vote,  which  would  have  been,  if  not  mischievous,  certainly 
valueless,  when  taken  in  an  assembly  which  had  elected  it- 
self by  the  process  of  buying  tickets.  Something  smaller,  selected, 
not  gregarious,  and  with  vote  as  well  as  voice,  was  wanted, 
•and  in  an  Episcopal  Church  the  diocese  was  the  obvious  area 
within  which  it  must  be  set  up.  Bangor  led  the  way,  aud 
these  assemblies  are  now  found  in  every  diocese  of  England 
and  Wales  except  Ijondon,  Worcester,  and  Llandatl'.  In  the 
extreme  novelty  of  such  institutions  there  was  at  tirst  a  little  diffi- 
culty in  finding  an  appropriate  name.  Synods  were  familiar 
•enough,  at  least  in  books,  to  students  of  Church  historv,  but  a 
semi-lay  assembly  could  not  with  propriety  assume  that  august 
title,  so  it  was  generally  decided  to  call  these  gatherings  Confer- 
ences, under  which  appellation  they  have  already  taken  to  them- 
-selves  no  small  proportion  of  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers 
during  the  autumn.  But  the  more  real  and  active  these  provincial 
gatherings  showed  themselves,  the  more  abundantly  clear  was  it 
that  for  the  influence  arising  out  of  their  voluntary  legislation  to 
become  relatively  complete,  one  more  step  was  needful,  unless 
the  leaders  of  Church  opinion  were  prepared  for  the  risk  of  seeing 
the  Church  of  England  break  away  into  a  group  of  self-opinion- 
ated aud  weakly  cohering  autonomies.  Some  central  Council  of 
Clonferences  had  become  a  necessity,  and  the  same  energy  which 
produced  the  Conferences  themselves  has  now  provided  the  com- 
plementary body.  The  Central  Council,  so  called,  has  assumed 
formal  existence,  and  nearly  all  the  existing  Conferences  have 
•contributed  to  it  their  representatives. 

By  another  curious  coincidence,  the  same  day  of  this  week 
•witnessed  the  meeting  in  London  of  this  new  central  body, 
and  a  gathering  of  representative  laymen  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  intended  to  create  a  Conierence  in 
that  which  is  not  only  the  most  important  of  the  dioceses 
in  which  none  has  yet  been  constituted,  but  also  the  chief  of 
•all  the  dioceses  not  only  of  England,  but,  we  may  assert,  of  the 
vvhole  world.  The  Bishop  of  London  is  pre-eminently  cautious 
in  his  policy,  so  that  when  he  cakes  a  plunge  in  any  new 


direction  the  inferenc3  must  be  that  the  reasons  prompting  him 
to  such  action  are  clear  and  strong.  It  is  not  asking  our  readers 
to  look  back  many  years  when  we  invite  them  to  picture  to  them- 
selves, if  they  can,  a  Howley  or  a  Blomfield  presiding  over  a  con- 
stituent assembly  convoked  to  create  an  elected  body  of  clergy  and 
laity  brought  together  to  meet  the  Bishop  face  to  lace  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  common  stewardship. 

The  very  magnitude  and  variety  of  London  make  the  work  of 
constitution-making  there  peculiarly  onerous,  although,  happily, 
the  Bishop  of  London  does  not,  like  Mr.  Firth,  propose  to  begin 
his  work  by  extirpating  any  existing  institution  for  tho  sole 
offence  of  being  in  existence  and  doing  its  work  with  efficiency 
and  honour.  A  peculiar  difficulty,  however,  clogs  the  creation 
of  a  London  Conference  at  what  is  perhaps  its  most  impor- 
tant point — namely,  the  formation  of  the  constituency  which, 
is  to  elect  the  lay  members.  We  do  not  merely  refer  to  such 
ordinary  dilhculties  as  less  worthy  majorities  of  merely  nominal 
Church  folks  swamping  more  worthy  minorities.  Against  this 
peril  a  process  of  double  election  has  been  devised.  That  which, 
makes  the  peculiar  and  exceptional  difficulty  in  London  is  that 
while,  on  the  one  side,  the  parochial  system  does  and  ought  to 
continue  to  exist  for  many  most  important  ends,  yet  the 
personal  worship  of  individual  Churchmen  has  for  many  years 
been  largely  congregational.  The  Bishop  of  London  gave  sen- 
sible reasons  to  show  why  this  state  of  things  naturally  existed, 
and  why  the  fact  ought  not  to  be  regretted.  As  he  pointed  out, 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  who  found  himself  for  the  con- 
venience of  his  neighbours  transferred  to  a  new  district  church, 
would,  ipso  facto,  desert  the  mother-church  of  which  he  was 
fond,  and  where  he  and  his  fathers  had  worshipped.  The  Bishop 
might  add  that  a  man  whose  lease  of  a  house  in  Portman  Square 
had  expired  could  hardly  be  called  on  to  change  his  church 
because  he  had  transferred  his  residence  to  Grosvenor  Square. 
Now  those  persons  who  worship  by  congregation  and  not  by 
parish  are  among  the  most  real,  earnest,  and  hard-working  of 
London  Churchmen.  They  would  gladly  vote  at  the  churches 
which  they  frequented  and  cared  for ;  but  they  would  feel  that 
forcing  a  vote  upon  a  church  which  they  knew  nothing 
about,  and  where  they  neither  sought  privileges  nor  incurred 
responsibilities,  would  be  an  impertinence  and  one  from  which 
they  could  gain  no  solid  advantage.  The  elbow-room  which. 
Congregationalism  gives  to  healthy  diversity  of  worship  is  not 
to  be  overrated.  In  the  country,  where  parson  and  flock  are 
sensible  and  conciliatory,  the  ritual  must  in  most  cases  be  a 
compromise.  In  London,  where  there  is  worship  suited  to  all 
tastes  to  be  had  with  very  little  trouble,  and  at  a  very  easy  distance, 
all  variations  of  ceremonial  which  can  in  any  way  be  squared  with, 
the  tolerant  limitations  of  the  Prayer-book  ought  to  secure  a 
cheerful  allowance  of  fair  play.  The  scheme  of  the  Bishop  of 
London's  primary  constituency  was,  as  propounded,  strictly  paro- 
chial, being  the  result,  as  he  explained,  of  considerable  perplexity 
on  the  part  of  its  organizers.  But  he  gave  a  friendly  welcome  to 
the  notion  of  qualifying  it  by  a  provision  enabling  the  con- 
gregational worshipper  to  renounce  voting  at  the  church 
to  which  he  did  not  go,  and  to  claim  a  vote  instead  at  the 
one  where  he  was  an  habitual  worshipper,  with  proper  safeguards 
enabling  either  incumbent  to  seek  an  authoritative  decision 
from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  upon  his  own  complaint.  With, 
these  precautions  we  i>do  not  think  the  liberty  could  be  abused, 
and  it  in  his  Conference  the  Bishop  of  London  could  succeed  in 
successfully  compromising  between  the  parochial  and  the  con- 
gregational principle,  he  will  show  himself  no  mean  benefactor  to 
the  Church. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  was  Sir  Richard  Cross, 
who  took  occasion  to  ofler  two  pieces  of  advice  to  Churchmen, 
which  cannot  be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind  by  men  who  take 
a  practical  view  of  what  is  called  the  Church  crisis.  First, 
Churchmen  were  exhorted  never  to  go  to  Parliament  for  anything 
which  they  could  otherwise  obtain ;  and,  secondly,  when  resort  must 
be  had  to  Parliament,  or  the  desired  benefit  be  loregone,  the  test  of 
wisdom  in  such  search  after  legislative  help  must  be  that  all  sections 
of  Churchmen  are  agreed  upon  the  demand.  Sir  Ilichard  Cross  was 
not  too  sanguine  when  he  argued  on  the  general  principle  that,  even 
with  a  Parliament  constituted  as  the  present  one  is,  the  unanimous 
demand  of  Churchmen  could  not  fail  to  make  itself  very  powerfully 
felt.  The  impulse  of  his  rhetoric,  indeed,  made  him  imply  that 
Churchmen  would  gain  their  point ;  but  this  was,  of  course,  a 
figurative  form  of  pressing  his  argument.  On  the  other  side,  the 
spectacle  of  (Churchmen  airing  their  differences  on  the  floor  of  a 
hostile  assembly  can  only  lead  to  the  worst  form  of  discomfiture — 
namely,  that  which  leaves  the  defeated  part}'  not  only  unsuccessful 
but  ridiculous.  Churchmen  will  do  wisely  to  concentrate  their 
energies  upon  the  practical  conclusions  which  they  can  reach  at 
Congresses,  and  Conferences,  and  Central  Councils.  They  will 
have  enough  and  to  spare  to  do  in  checking  the  sort  of  Church 
legislation  likely  to  emanate  I'rom  a  House  of  Commons  elected 
under  the  din  of  Midlothian  declamation. 


A  NEW  SOCLVL  POWER  IX  COUXTRY  TOWNS. 

TOO  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  one  side  of  a 
promise  made  to  Parliament  before  the  close  of  last  Session 
by  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  to  the  efiect 
that  there  will  be  established  at  an  early  date  a  class  of  Sub- 
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inspectors  of  Schooh,  midway  in  position  anil  emolument  between 
the  Inspectors  and  Inspectors'  assistants  whose  doin<]rs  are  annually 
recorded  in  the  educational  Blue-books.  The  proposal  haviup; 
"been  looked  at  only  from  the  educational  point  of  view, 
sufficient  value  has  not  been  attached  to  the  fact  that  it  will 
complete  the  important  hierarchy  whose  Vatican  is  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  in  Whitehall.  According  to  the  Reports  of  the 
Committee  issued  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  are  in  England  and 
Wales  131  Inspectors,  including  10  "  senior "  Inspectors  and  124 
Inspectors'  assistants,  while  in  Scotland  there  are  28  Inspectors, 
of  whom  3  are  "  seniors"  and  19  Inspectors'  assistants.  There  is, 
then,  already  in  existence  in  the  kingdom  a  Civil  Service 
upwards  of  300  strong,  the  members  of  which  are  selected 
on  the  "nomination  "  or  "patronage"  principle,  and  who  receive 
their  appointments  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  because  they  have 
distinguished  themselves  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  intention  of  the  project— and  it  is  hoped 
for  one  thing  that  it  will  give  the  deathblow  to  a  long-standing 
"  grievance"  by  enabling  elementary  teachers  to  rise  out  of  as  well 
as  in  their  profession — the  practical  eilect  of  it  will  be  to  add  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Chief  Inspectors,  or  the  Brahmanical  caste  of 
the  service.  The  Sub-inspectors  will  relieve  their  principals  of  a 
great  deal  of  drudgery.  They  will  do  the  Dryasdust  work  of 
preparing  statistics.  They  will  take  over  from  them  the  alphabet 
and  pothook  examinations.  They  will  probably  have  transferred 
to  them  the  lion's  share  of  that  dreary  travelling  which  Inspectors 
so  much  complain  of,  and  which  certainly  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  educational  bagmen.  These  superiors  will  now  have  more 
leisure.  More  leisure  may  mean  a  vast  deal,  but  the  very  least 
that  it  means  is  increased  facilities  for  acquiring  social  in- 
fluence. 

This  great  and  growing  social  importance  of  II.M.  Inspectors  of 
Schools  has  hitherto  been  almost  overlooked.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  We  picture  them  too  exclusively  as  the  well-in- 
formed, well-bred  men,  with  a  little  of  the  air  of  the  clergyman, 
and  a  little,  but  a  very  little,  of  the  air  of  the  don,  who  are  to  be 
met  with  at  select  dinners  and  crowded  "  at  homes"  in  London  or 
the  large  jirovincial  cities.  In  London,  or  even  in  Manchester  or 
Glasgow,  an  Inspector  lives  in  a  crowd,  and  so  is  apt  to  be  passed 
in  it.  It  is  in  the  small  country  town  that  he  is  seen  to 
most  advantage.  It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  note  that,  if  we 
may  judge  from  ordinary  signs,  the  public  seem  to  bo  alto- 
gether unaware  of  the  fact,  and  much  less  of  its  social  mean- 
ing, that  in  almost  every  small  country  town  in  Great  Britain — 
in  a  place  of  the  size  of  Aylesbury  or  Tring,  Melrose  or  Elgin,  not 
to  speak  of  Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh — 
there  is  now  peimauenlly  established  au  Inspector  of  Schools. 
Neither  Miss  Braddon  nor  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  contrived  to 
make  a  member  of  the  new  order  marry  or  commit  a  murder 
for  money.  Mr.  Black  has  not  yet  given  us  "  Strange  Adventures 
of  an  Inspector's  Drag,"  although  there  have  been  many  such,  and 
although  au  Inspector  to  the  north  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  sees 
more  Highland  scenery  and  character  in  a  year  than  can 
come  within  even  Mr.  Black's  ken  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  their  "  Studies  of  Provincial  Life,"  the  late  George  Eliot, 
Mrs.  Oliphaut,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  include  clerg}-- 
men,  doctors,  attorneys,  schoolmasters,  even  country  editors ; 
but  they  have  not  yet  shown  the  paces^  or  the  foibles  of 
IT.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools.  Yet  there  are  no  men  who  are 
socially  more  powerful  in  country  towns,  or  perhaps  more 
•welcome  in  country  houses,  than  the  members  of  this  order.  The 
fact  that  they  are  the  supervisors  and  critics  at  once  of  teachers 
and  of  School  Boards  gives  them  a  position  unique  in  independence 
and  authority.  They  and  their  reports  are,  in  truth,  the  terror 
of  provincial  evildoers,  a  praise  and  protection  to  them 
that  do  well.  They  are  in  universal  social  demand ;  and  their 
lives  might,  if  they  chose,  be  one  long  round  of  dinners  and  even- 
ing parties.  The  Inspector  is  not  only  a  University  man  ;  he  re- 
ceives his  appointment  in  at  least  nine  cases  out  of  ten  because  he 
is  an  eminent  University  man.  In  culture,  consequently',  he  is 
the  superior  of  the  curate  and  at  least  the  equal  of  the  rector; 
indeed  some  of  the  best  known  of  the  elder  members  of  the 
service  are  in  orders.  The  income  of  an  Inspector  is  not  to 
be  despised.  That  of  an  ordinary  "chief"  ranges  from  200^. 
to  800?.,  of  a  "  senior "  from  700/.  to  gool.  If  he  is  energetic 
and  ambitious,  he  may  become  au  Examiner  at  Whitehall,  an 
Assistant-Commissioner,  a  Professor  in  Manchester  or  Glasgow, 
nor  need  he  altogether  despair  of  a  chair  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
If  he  is  of  a  literary  turn,  the  distinguished  example  of  Mr. 
Arnold  proves  to  what  purpose  he  may  put  his  leisure  and  his 
talents.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  curate  should  lind  his 
supremacy  at  croquet  and  lawn  tennis  disputed  by  the  lay  Inspector 
with  his  wider  range  of  culture  and  his  manlier  talk,  his  more 
comfortable  certainties  and  his  less  dubious  expectations.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  even  the  archdeacon  moves  uneasily  in  his  chair 
when  he  finds  his  views  of  vintages  and  cigars  disputed,  his 
stories  and  quotations  capped,  by  the  accomplished  man  of  the 
world  who  has  not  yet  forgotten  his  Horace  and  his  yEschylus, 
and  who  dices  with  the  country  gentlemen  who  are  the  chairmen 
of  the  rural  Boards  four  days  in  seven.  Some  years  ago,  Mr. 
Alfred  liussel  Wallace  contributed  a  characteristically  curious 
article  to  Macmillan's  Magdzine,  suggesting  that  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  disendowed  Church  of  England  there  should  be  established 
in  every  parish  a  state- salaried  representative  and  guardian  of 
modern  culture.  What  if  it  turns  out  that  this  proposal  has 
already  been  given  eilect  to,  and  without  a  social  and  ecclesi- 


astical revolution — nay,  with  the  Demos  cordially  approving  of 
it,  and  seeing  the  necessary  Parliamentary  grant  voted  without 
a  murmur  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  the  public  was  awakened  to  the 
existence  of  the  new  social  powers  established  in  its  midst,  for 
there  is  much  danger  that  there  will  be  in  future  no  official 
record  of  their  emotions  and  reflections.  Two  changes  of  the 
most  ominous  character  have  recently  been  quietly  eH'ected  in 
the  character  of  the  annual  educational  Blue-books.  They  no 
longer  contain  a  time-table  indicating  how  II.M.  Inspector  spends 
each  day  of  the  year,  how  many  miles  he  travels,  how  many 
days  he  devotes  to  private  business  or  to  recreation  or  to  the  writing 
of  his  Eeport,  or  for  how  long,  as  Lord  Derby  would  say,  he  "  affords- 
an  illness."  Then,  only  a  year  ago,  a  circular  was  sent  from  White- 
hall to  each  member  of  the  order,  warning  him  that  he  must  simply 
state  the  facts  that  come  under  his  notice  on  pain  of  having  his  lie- 
port  sent  back  to  him  for  revision,  or  even  consigned  to  the  depart- 
mental waste-paper  basket  as  "a  document  not  proper  to  be  printed 
at  the  public  expense.''  The  chilling  eSect  of  this  ukase  is  painfully 
visible  in  the  Gradgrind  dryness  of  the  new  lieports ;  even  Mr. 
Arnold,  chartered  libertine  of  Whitehall  though  he  is,  scarcely 
ventures  to  make  an  epigram  or  offer  an  advice.  We  have,  it  is  to- 
be  feared,  seen  the  last  of  the  days  when  Inspectors  studded 
their  reports  with  classical  quotations  or  the  blunders  of  nervous 
infants  or  worn-out  pupil  teachers,  or  with  descriptions  of  scenery 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Hardy,  or  reflections  concerning  men  and 
things  after  the  manner  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  After  all,  there  is  worse 
reading  than  these  old  Blue-books.  How  invigorating,  for  example, 
it  was  in  these  days,  when  the  decay  of  the  English  race  is 
discounted,  to  be  told  by  an  experienced  country  Inspector: — 
"  Physically  these  children  of  the  soil  are  an  undeniably  fine 
race.  In  Lincolnshire  especially  their  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
large  limbs  remind  us  that  they  are  descendants  of  the  Angles 
whom  Gregory  saw  in  the  slave  market  in  Rome."  Teachers  of 
insignificant  presence  had  a  cubit  added  to  their  stature  when 
they  were  compared  by  another  to  the  bees  in  Virgil : — 

Ingcntes  animos  pusillo  in  corpora  versant. 

What  a  world  of  suggestion,  too,  was  there  in  that  experience  of 
the  Yorkshire  Brahman !  "  I  have  at  least  one  school  in  which 
little  ones  may  be  seen  standing  out  towards  the  close  of  the- 
morniug  or  afternoon,  not  in  order  to  be  punished  when  school 
hours  are  over,  but  in  order  to  be  kissed  by  their  mistress  for 
being  more  than  usually  good."  Or  who  will  deny  a  command 
of  the  resources  of  pathos,  if  not  also  of  bathos,  to  his  Celtic  col- 
league who  wrote  "  There  is  something  inexpressibly  touching  and 
encouraging  in  a  sight  one  often  sees  in  the  worst  weather  of  the 
year — little  fellows  with  their  fathers'  blue  trousers  braced  up  to 
their  chins,  and  girls,  to  whom  their  mothers'  Sunday  shawls  are 
jacket  and  skirt  in  one,  facing  the  Inspector  in  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  unimpeachable  attendance,  and  of  complete  victory  over 
*  tables '  and  all  the  '  spellings '  in  the  book !  "  The  educational 
Blue-boolis  of  the  future  may  be  eminently  instructive  as  records 
of  percentages,  "  passes,"  and  other  facts  of  national  import- 
ance. But  they  will  not  be  so  entertaining  as  the  old,  nor  such  a 
revelation  of  social  habits  or  of  individual  character. 

But  will  the  rural  Inspector  allow  a  mere  departmental  cir- 
cular to  freeze  the  genial  current  of  his  soul  ?  Surely  he  will  not 
permit  the  enthusiasm  of  that  leisure,  which  the  help  of  a  sub- 
inspectoral  staft'  will  now  materially  increase,  to  run  to  seed,  or^ 
which  would  be  still  worse,  to  the  collecting  and  retailing  of  after- 
dinner  jocosities.  Surely  his  ambition  will  tempt  him  to  aim  at 
a  higher  reputation  than  that  of  a  rural  table  wit.  If  he  is  for- 
bidden to  soar  in  a  Blue-book  or  at  the  public  expense,  can  he  not 
try  his  wings  in  a  magazine  or  in  a  book  ?  Really,  when  one 
thinks  of  the  enormous  inspectoral  staft'  in  existence  in  the 
country,  and  of  the  unrivalled  opportunities  its  members  have  of 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  special  subject  of  edu- 
cation and  the  general  subject  of  human  character,  one  cannot 
but  be  surprised  at  the  small  figure  they  have  made  in  literature. 
You  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  Inspectors  who  have 
published  anything  considerable,  or  even  inconsiderable.  There 
are  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Morell  and  Mr.  Fitch  and  Mr.  Blakiston. 
There  is  sometimes  too  to  be  seen  in  the  lists  of  contri- 
butcrs  to  the  smaller  magazines,  the  name  of  "  W.  Jolly,  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Schools "  ;  and  this  is  the  gentleman,  we  pre- 
sume, who  in  the  interests  of  "  ^Esthetic  Education,"  once  sug- 
gested to  the  Department  the  hanging  up  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  in 
large  numbers  from  the  ceilings  of  schoolrooms.  There  may  be 
some  excuse  for  this  poverty  in  inspectoral  literature  now,  but 
there  will  be  none  when  the  Sub-inspectors  are  at  work.  Evea 
if  the  country  Inspector  does  not  or  cannot  produce  a  philoso- 
phical treatise  on  education,  there  are  fifty  other  ways  in  which 
he  can  employ  his  pen  for  the  public  pleasure  and  his  own 
profit.  The  Department  may  ruthlessly  massacre  his  quotations 
and  meditations  ;  but  it  cannot  prevent  him  from  editing  a 
classic,  or  writing  a  poem,  or  publishing  a  novel,  which  his  good 
taste  would  doubtless  induce  him  to  confine  within  the  limits 
of  one  volume.  If  nature  has  given  him  no  capacity  for  de- 
picting the  skies  or  the  oddities  of  his  district,  may  she 
not  allow  him  to  write  essays  on  the  conduct  of  life  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Emerson,  or  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  or 
of  A.  K.  II.  B.  ?  May  he  not  muse  on  destiny  and  duty  like 
Marcus  Aurelius  among  the  Quadi,  even  if  he  does  not  give 
us  such  exquisite  globules  of  homoeopathic  ethics  as  the 
Emperor?    Schopenhauer  and  Mr.  Grant  Duff  have  pronounced. 
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Balthasar  Gracian  to  be  the  greatest  maxim-maker  in  the  world  ; 
and  yet  the  eminent  Jesuit  and  educator  of  the  sixteenth  century- 
had  no  such  opportunities  of  observing:  men  as  has  the  rural  In- 
spector of  the  present  day.  But  our  English  Brahman  ought  to 
inow  his  own  powers  and  the  role  most  suited  to  them.  It  is 
enough  for  an  observer  to  remark  that  he  is  expected  to  turn 
to  good  account  that  time  and  those  opportunities  which  will 
soon  be  his  in  increased  abundance.  He  was  created  by  Parlia- 
ment to  be,  like  the  Waverley  nib,  "a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men.'' 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  trusted  that  he  will  be  spared  what  Carlyle 
pronounces  the  misery  of  miseries — the  misery  of  being  weaker 
than  one's  task. 


AN  AMEPJCAX  VIEW  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 

MR.  JOHN  FISKE,  who  contributes  to  the  North  American 
Review  a  paper  on  "  the  True  Lesson  of  Protestantism,"'  ap- 
pears to  be  a  writer  ambitious  of  philosophical  fame.  He  has 
published  works  on  "  Cosmic  Philosophy,"  on  "  the  Positive  Philo- 
■sophy,"  and  on  "  the  Unseen  World."  And  if  he  had  simply  come 
forward  as  a  philosopher  to  express  his  opinion  about  the  future 
-of  Protestantism,  there  would  have  been  nothing  very  remarkable 
in  his  expressing  either  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  verdict. 
The  question  has  been  discussed  ab  extra  from  very  opposite 
points  of  view,  and  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Rationalistic 
■critics  have  arrived  at  conclusions  perilously  akin  to  that  laid 
•down,  if  we  rightly  understand  him,  by  Mr.  Fiske.  It  has 
been  said  again  and  again,  whether  for  praise  or'  blame,  that 
the  French  Revolution,  in  its  intellectual  aspect  as  introducing, 
according  to  De  Maistre,  "  a  new  religion,"  was  the  second 
.act  of  the  Reformation,  and  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists 
•the  natural  successors  of  Luther;  we  might  almost  say  for 
once  that  "  every  schoolboy "  is  lamiliar  with  the  old  distich 
iabout  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  and  the  part  taken  by  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  Sojinus  in  hastening  the  iiual  consummation.  And 
of  course  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Lecky  says,  that  Continental  Pro- 
testantism has  gravitated  towards  Rationalism  with  a  rapidity 
which  excites  the  greatest  hope  in  some  and  the  greatest  alarm  in 
others.  But  then  the  people  who  have  said  these  things  have  not 
usually  been  very  friendly  to  Protestantism  under  any  form,  as  a 
religious  system  ;  they  have  either  desired  to  show  that  it  was  a 
fiitai  mistake  to  desert  the  old  paths  at  the  Reformation,  or  to 
show  that  the  Reformers,  while  they  did  a  better  work  than  they 
Jaiew  or  intended  for  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  did  not  in  fact 
go  nearly  far  enough,  and  that  the  last  word  of  the  controversy 
.against  Rome  is  Agnosticism.  That  is  a  perfectly  intelligible 
view  in  the  mouth  of  either  Roman  Catholic  or  Agnostic ; 
ave  may  disapprove,  or  undertake  to  refute  it,  but  it  is  plausible 
and  coherent,  and  has  a  good  deal  to  say  for  itself. 
There  is  also  of  course  a  good  deal  to  be  urged  against 
it,  and  it  would  certainly  be  convenient  in  the  first  place  to 
-have  "Protestantism  "a  little  more  clearly  defined,  because  if  the 
term  is  to  include  every  form  of  Christianity  outside  the  pale  of 
Rome — which  is  Mr.  Eiske's  use  of  it — we  may  find  ourselves 
.iirguing  from  what  the  logic  books  call  ■'  an  undistributed  middle." 
However  that  is  not  the  question  we  propose  to  discuss  here.  The 
peculiarity  of  jMr.  Eiske's  position  is  that  while  he  says,  or  seems 
10  say,  very  much  what  those  rival  assailants  of  Protestantism 
have  said  before  him,  he  writes  not  simply  as  a  philosopher,  but 
as  a  Protestant  philosopher ;  we  do  not  say  as  an  orthodox  Pro- 
testant, because  orthodoxy  is  an  idea  he  would  repudiate  as  the 
"  remnant  of  primitive  barbaric  thought,"  but  certainly  as  one 
wishing  well  and  looking  forward  with  confident  hope  to  the 
future  of  the  Protestant  religion.  That  it  could  have  any  future 
.at  all  on  his  hypothesis  is  a  notion  which  appears  to  us  to  spring 
from  the  strangest  confusion  of  thought,  and  his  method  of  argu- 
ment is  hardly  less  remarkable  than  his  conckisiou.  But  our  readers 
shall  judge  for  themselves. 

The  article  opens  with  the  undeniably  accurate  statement  that 
"  the  immediate  consequence  of  Luther's  successful  revolt  was  the 
formation  of  a  great  number  of  little  Churches,  each  with  its 
creed  as  clear-cut  and  thoroughly  dried  as  the  creed  of  the  o-reat 
Church  from  which  they  had  separated,"  and  each  assertin"-  its 
own  dogmas  to  be  essential  to  salvation.  This  multiplication  of 
new  sects  has  gone  on  down  to  the  present  time,  but  is  not  likely 
to  continue  hereafter,  because  the  foremost  men  are  no 
longer  heresiarchs,  but  free-thinkers,  each  on  his  own  account," 
and  do  not  therefore  care  to  found  new  sects.  The  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  will  bo  known  to  future  historians  as  "  the 
era  of  the  decomposition  of  orthodoxies,"  for  people  no  longer 
take  the  trouble  to  move  from  one  communion  to  another,  but 
modify  their  beliefs  while  remaining  where  they  are,  and  thus 
the  orthodoxy  of  every  Church  is  gradually  but  surely  losino-  its 
consistency."  And  this  holds  good  as  well  of  the  teachers  a3°the 
taught : — 

An  eminent  Congregationalist  minister  in  Connecticut,  some  few  years 
since,  was  aslted  wtiy  lie  did  not  go  over  to  th-.-  Unitarians,  inasniucli  as 
he  not  onl3'  kept  Strauss  and  Kenan  in  his  library,  but  even  loaned  them 
to  young  men,  and  publicly  ^eulogized  Herbert  Spencer,  and  went  so  far  ' 
one  day  as  to  take  part  in  the  dedication  of  a  .Jewish  synagotsne.  Tlie 
quaint  and  shrewd  reply  was  :  "  I  am  unable  to  see  why  the  Unitarians 
sliould  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  all  the  free-thinking  ;  I  prefer  to  carrj'  mv 
candle  where  it  is  darkest !  "  It  is  only  four  or  live  years  since  a  learned 
J'.iiglish  bishop  completed  his  voluminous  commentarv  on  the  "entateuch, 
in  which  the  sacred  text  is  handled  viHh  as  much  freedom  as  Mr.  Paley 
shows  in  deaUng  with  the  Homeric  poems,  or  Mr.  Grote  in  expounding  the 


dialogues  of  Plato.  And  the  history  of  this,  as  of  other  less  conspicuous 
acts  of  heresy,  seems  to  show  that  practically  an  Anglican  divine  may 
preach  whatever  doctrine  he  likes — provided,  doubtless,  that  he  avoid 
certain  obnoxious  catch-words.  Among  Unitarians  this  doctrinal  latitude 
is  too  well  known  to  require  any  illustration. 

On  this  we  may  observe  in  passing  that  Mr.  Fiske  must  be  aware 
that ,"  the  learned  English  bishop  " — whose  learning  by  the  way 
is  said  to  be  mostly  second-hand — was  repudiated  or  condemned 
by  every  ecclesiastical  authority  which  had  occasion  to  take 
cognizance  of  his  teaching ;  and  as  to  "  the  eminent  Congrega- 
tionalist minister  in  Connecticut,"  we  cannot  congratulate  him  on 
the  nice  discrimination  of  his  moral  sense.  But  that  is  paren- 
thetical ;  we  have  to  inquire  what  will  be  "  the  final  outcome  of 
this  decomposition  of  orthodoxies."  Will  it  end,  as  has  been  long 
ago  predicted  by  Roman  Catholic  controversialists,  in  "  the  total 
destruction  of  religious  creeds,"  or  are  the  Protestant  Churches 
right  which  "  have  warmly  resented  the  imputation  "  ?  On  this 
matter  "  Dr.  Biichner  and  the  Pope  will  not  be  found  to 
disagree."  Dr.  Biichner  anticipates  "  tho  speedy  advent  of  that 
glorious  millennium  when  all  men  shall  felicitate  themselves  on 
the  prospect  of  dying  like  the  beasts  of  the  field"  ; 
the  Pope  agrees  with  him  that  "  any  system  of  Pro- 
testantism is  logically  absurd,  and  is  destined  to  be  super- 
seded." And  Mr.  Fiske,  if  we  do  not  mistake  him,  agrees  in  this 
with  the  Pope  ;  but  that  will  appear  more  clearly  by  and  by. 
Does  the  choice  of  the  future,  then,  really  lie  between  "  materialism  " 
or  "  skepticism"  {sic),  on  the  one  hand,  and  "  a  renaissance  of  the 
ages  of  faith  "  on  the  other  ?  Mr.  Fiske  thinks  that  even  to  pro- 
pound sucli  a  question  involves  grave  philosophical  and  historical 
errors,  and  is  convinced  that  neither  materialism  nor  "  any  species 
of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  "  will  prevail  iu  the  future.  But  his 
ground  for  this  conviction,  as  regards  materialism,  is  rather  a 
shadowy  one.  He  tells  us — what  is  perfectly  true,  but  hardly  worth 
repeating — that  the  word  "  materialism"  is  often  used  in  a  purely 
vituperative  sense  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  its  true  mean- 
ing ;  the  same  might  be  said  of  "  atheist,"  "  infidel,"  "  idiot,"  and 
many  other  uncomplimentary  terms,  which  are  often  loosely  applied 
much  as  Auguste  Comte  seems  to  have  applied  "  metaphysical"  to 
any  opinion  he  did  not  like.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  assure 
us  that  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Dr.  Priestley  were  not  materialists ; 
nobody  worth  arguing  with  ever  supposed  they  were.  But  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  say  that  there  is  so  far  from  being  any 
tendency  iu  modern  speculation  towards  materialism,  in  the  proper- 
sense  of  the  word,  that  "  the  course  of  modern  philosophy  is  distinctly 
in  the  opposite  direction."  Materialism  is  correctly  enough  defined 
as  the  view  "that  matter  and  its  motions  make  up  the  sum  total 
of  existence,  and  that  what  we  know  as  psychical  phenomena  are 
to  be  interpreted  in  an  ultimate  analysis  as  simply  the  peculiar 
aspect  assumed  by  certain  enormously  complicated  motions  of 
matter  '' ;  and  this  is,  of  course,  quite  a  dill'erent  thing  from  merely 
maintaining  that  "  along  with  every  emotion,  or  sensation,  or  idea, 
there  goes  on  a  change  iu  nerve-tissue  which  is  probably  resolvable 
into  some  form  of  uudulatory  emotion."  What  Mr.  Fiske  entirely 
fiiils  to  show  is  that  the  tendency  of  modem  speculation,  right  or 
wrong,  is  not  iu  the  direction  of  materialism,  in  the  first  and  cor- 
rect sense  of  the  term.  The  only  evidence  he  oilers  indeed  is  con- 
tained in  two  "  remarks  "  made  to  him  orally  by  Professor  Huxley 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  Mr.  Huxley,  it  seems,  "  once  remarked  " 
to  him  '•'  that  the  latest  and  ripest  philosophic  speculation  leaves 
the  gulf  between  mind  and  matter  quite  as  wide  and  impassable 
as  it  appeared  in  the  time  of  Descartes."  It  is  impossible  to  argue 
about  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Fiske's  memory,  but  all  experience  proves 
that  there  are  few  cases  where  memory  plays  us  such  odd  tricks 
as  in  the  attempt  to  recall  past  conversations,  and  this  is  not  quite 
the  view  one  would  naturally  gather  from  Professor  Huxley's 
writings,  or  from  Hume's,  which  he  has  carefully  analysed  and  in 
the  main  endorsed.  Mr.  Spencer  told  Mr.  Fiske  that  he  had  no 
definite  opinion  on  some  particular  question  of  pure  ontology, 
"not  because  his  mind  was  necescarily  hostile  to  entertaining  such 
questions,"  but  because  he  was  too  entirely  occupied  in  working 
out  the  theory  of  evolution  to  have  any  time  "  to  expend  on  pro- 
blems which  are  confessedly  insoluble.''  The  italics  are  our  own, 
and  we  must  say  that,  even  if  the  remark  is  accurately  reported,  it 
proves  little  more  than  that  Mr.  Spencer  was  not  prepared  to  deny 
the  possible  existence  of  a  science  of  ontology.  To  infer  from  it 
that  only  the  inevitable  limitations  of  time  and  energy  have  pre- 
vented the  man  who  "  has  made  greater  additions  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge  than  have  ever  been  made  by  any  other  man 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,"  from  himself  presenting  us  with 
a  system  of  ontology  and  "  a  complete  and  final  system  of  theology 
into  the  bargain,"  is,  to  say  the  least,  to  draw  a  very  large  deduc- 
tion from  very  slender  premisses.  It  is  quite  possible  no  doubt,  as 
Mr.  Fiske  suggests,  that  the  time  may  come  again  when  men  will 
be  as  keenly,  though  not  so  exclusively,  absorbed  in  transcendental 
or  ontoloLjical  discussions  as  were  Aquinas  and  the  schoolmen  in 
the  middle  age.?,  but  we  venture  to  think  that  this  impulse  will 
mark  a  reaction  from  the  speculative  tendencies  of  the  present  day 
rather  than  a  development  of  them. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  so  much  the  philosophical  as  the 
religious  future  of  Protestantism  which  Mr.  Fiske  is  concerned 
with,  and  he  peremptorily  rejects  as  "  utterly  impossible  "  the 
notion  that  hencefortli  "  men  shall  agree  to  surrender  their  right 
of  private  judgment  on  purely  religious  questions  and  accept  the 
teachings  of  any  Church."  But,  if  so,  the  further  question  at 
once  arises  whether  unity  of  belief  can  be  secured  by  any  other 
means,  when  all  Church  authority  is  set  aside.    We  know  of 
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course  how  the  early  Reformers  aii3wered  that  question.  They 
thought  nothinrf  could  be  easier  than  to  substitute  for  an  infallible 
Pope  an  infallible  Bible,  -which  however  meant,  and  could  only 
mean,  as  soon  became  plain  enough,  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by 
themselves.  Mr.  I'iske  has  a  simpler  method  of  settling  the  diffi- 
culty ;  it  "  is  to  be  met  by  the  assertion  that  unity  of  belief  is  no 
longer  either  possible  or  desirable."  He  is  fully  aware  thfit  this 
solution  will  appear  "  very  startling  and  more  or  less  puzzling," 
and  it  certair.ly  does  not  accord  with  what  the  great  majority  of 
Christians  of  every  communion  have  understood  to  be  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  on  the  subject.  But  Mr.  Fiske  is  ready  with  an 
explanation.  This  idea  of  the  importance  of  unity  of  belief  sprang 
from  a  false  or  exaggerated  "  feeling  of  corporate  responsibility," 
which  was  itself  a  product  of  "  the  military  necessities  of  primitive 
societies  "  living  in  a  state  of  chronic  warfare.  The  substitution 
of  the  idea  of  individual  for  corporate  responsibility  was  the  great 
contribution  of  Luther  to  the  future  of  religion,  and  thenceforth 
the  very  conception  of  an  infallible  Church  which  sprang  from  the 
corporate  idea  is  become  "  a  most  grotesque  anachronism,"  It  is 
likely  however  that  the  Catholic  Church  will  survive  for  a  long 
time  to  afford  a  refuge  for  such  earnest  and  thoughtful  souls  as 
"  find  the  atmosphere  of  free  discussion  too  bracing,"  and  will 
continue  to  receive  rcci-uits  of  this  kind  from  the  ranks  of 
the  various  disintegrating  Protestant  orthodoxies.  But  it  will 
survive  merely  as  a  sort  of  consecrated  lazar  house  for  the  relief 
of  intellectual  and  rtligious  imbecility.  No  unity  of  belief 
worth  having  can  be  arrived  at  in  that  way,  nor  is  the  de- 
Tice  of  Positivism,  which  "  sets  an  inordinate  value  upon  "  it, 
much  more  hopeful,  in  limiting  articles  of  faith  to  points  capable 
of  scientific  demonstration,  leaving  all  the  rest  matter  for 
•pious  opinion.  It  must  be  allowed  however  that  on  all  points 
incapable  of  scientilic  demonstration,  such  as  e.g.  "  the  conscious  ex- 
istence of  the  soul  alter  death,"  we  have  no  right  and  no  reason  to 
expect  any  common  agreement,  and  must  be  content  with  the 
ledectiou  that  one  and  possibly  both  of  the  opposite  views  may 
contain  some  "  faint  glimmering  of  truth."  The  greater  variety  of 
belief  the  better,  and  "  at  last  the  true  lesson  of  Protestantism  is 
simply  this;  that  religious  belief  is  something  which  in  no  way 
concerns  society,  but  only  the  individual."  On  this  basis,  once 
clearly  apprehended,  religious  speculation  will  go  on  as  vigorously 
as  ever,  but  such  words  as  "  heresy"  and  "  infidelity  "  will  become 
obsolete  and  indeed  unintelligible,  except  to  historical  experts;  for 
where  there  is  no  standard  of  faith,  there  can  be  no  deflection  from 
it,  and  thus  "  our  treatment  of  religion  will  have  come  to  be  like  the 
sweet  discourse  of  saints  in  Dantes  Paradise."  We  suspect  both 
Dante  and  his  saints  would  have  felt  a  little  perplexed  at  this 
novel  interpretation  of  their  sweetness,  but  let  that  pass.  There 
is  only  one  seemiugdrawbackto  this  millennial  vision  ot  the  future — 
namely,  that  "  in  discussions  conducted  in  such  a  mood  there  will 
be,  no"doubt,  a  great  lack  of  finality."  But  that  is  really  an  ad- 
•vantage,  for  "  the  craving  for  finality  is  an  instinct  of  the  unedu- 
cated, of  the  sav  age,  of  the  child,  and  perhaps  of  the  brute." 

We  have  not  much  space  left  to  comment  on  thi3  somewhat  bald 
and  paradoxical  conclusion.  But  the  writer  appears  to  have  over- 
looked two  serious  dilliculties  at  least  besides  the  lack  of  finality. 
If  he  is  only  seeking  a  philosophy  of  the  future  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said.  Professor  Huxley  or  Mr.  Spencer,  who  has  taught  us  so 
much  more  than  all  who  ever  came  before  him,  might  probably 
satisfy  his  aspirations,  and  there  is  at  all  events  ample  scope  in  the 
yast  field  of  philosophical  speculation  for  that  salutary  "  variety 
of  belief"  which  is  the  sole  available  guarantee  for  some  "  faint 
adumbration  and  glimirering  of  truth."  But  Mr.  Fiske  vehe- 
mently, almost  scornfully,  repudiates  "  materialism  "  ;  it  is  the 
religious  "  lesson  of  Protestaniism,"  the  "  religious  belief "  of  the 
future  he  desires  to  unfold  ;  he  looks  to  see  "  a  complete  system 
of  theology "  evolved.  And  we  are  constrained  therefore  to 
observe  that  a  religion  based  on  the  principle  of  quot  homines 
tot  sentent.icc — which  is  a  statement,  not  a  parody,  of  his  thesis- 
appears  to  us,  if  it  be  not  impolite  to  say  so,  to  the  full  as 
"  grotesque  "  as  the  ideas  of  orthodoxy  and  Church  authority  appear 
to  him.  Without  a  "  sense  of  corporate  responsibility  "  and  a 
common  creed  of  some  kind,  whether  its  dogmas  be  few  or  many, 
you  can  have  no  religious  community ;  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
manufacture  a  silk  pursi  out  of  a  sow's  ear  as  to  manipulate  a 
Chaos  into  a  Church.  And  if  Mr.  Fiske  supposes  that  religion  can 
be  maintfliued  in  the  world  without  any  Church  or  corporate 
organization  at  all,  we  can  only  say  that  the  experiment  will  be  an 
absolutely  novel  one,  and  that  its  success  would  run  counter  to  the 
universal  testimony  of  all  history,  whether  before  the  Christian 
era  or  since.  It  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
St,  Paul  introduced  "  the  idea  of  individual  responsibility  than 
that  Luther  did  so  ;  it  was  at  all  events  one  of  the  most  striking, 
and  to  outsiders  most  perplexing,  phenomena  of  the  life  of  the 
early  Christian  Church,  It  was  precisely  what  sent  thousands  of  i 
martyrs  to  the  gibbet  or  the  stake,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  their 
pagan  persecutors,  who  luarvelled  at  the  senseless  obstinacy  which 
refused  to  follow  the  example  of  all  good  citizens,  of  whatever 
school  of  thought,  and  acquiesce  in  established  observances  not 
more  puerile  than  innocuous.  But  the  individual  responsibility 
was  not  supposed  to  exclude  the  corporate ;  rather  did  they 
supplement  and  support  each  other.  That  religious  individuals 
may  exist,  so  to  say,  in  vacuo  we  by  no  means  dispute,  but  that 
anything  to  be  called  a  religion  will  hold  its  own  in  the  world 
without  Church,  creed,  rite,  or  outward  life  of  any  kind,  is  an 
liypi.tliesis  which  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  when  it  has 
C'iiSid  to  be  refuted  by  the  unbroken  experience  of  mankind. 


THE  CARL  ROSA  OPERA. 

IN  the  last  few  weeks  Mr,  Carl  Rosa  has  contented  himself  for 
the  most  part  with  going  over  his  old  repertory,  so  that,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  performances  of  special  interest,  there 
has  been  but  little  to  call  for  critical  notice.  The  performances 
for  the  last  week  of  the  season  are  now  announced ;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  see  that  our  fears  that  Mr,  Villiers  Stanford's  opera,  The 
Veiled  Prophet,  is  not  to  be  produced  this  season  have  been  real- 
ized. Much  regret  has  been  felt  at  this  action  of  the  manage- 
ment, particularly  by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
some  of  the  more  important  orchestral  numbers  of  this  work  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  a  short  time  ago,  when  it  was  felt  that,  if  the 
whole  opera  were  of  the  same  merit  as  the  portions  then  heard, 
the  success  which  it  has  won  in  Germany  would  be  more  than 
equalled  in  this  country.  We  have  never  joined  in  the  cry  that 
English  musical  talent  is  neglected  in  England ;  but  if  with  the 
scarcity  —  the  necessary  scarcity  —  of  good  composers  an  opera 
by  an  Englishman  whose  name  is  known  and  respected  by  all  real 
musicians,  if  not  widely  known  to  the  general  public,  is  first 
produced  in  Germany,  and,  in  spite  of  its  success  there,  has  to 
wait  for  years  before  it  can  be  heard  in  England,  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  the  malcontent  party  have  a  very  strong  case, 

Mr,  Carl  Rosa  tried  the  experiment  of  engaging  Mme. 
Fernandez  Bentham  for  a  short  time,  and  produced  Faust,  in 
which  she  appeared  as  Marguerite.  Whether  wisely  or  not,  Mme. 
Bentham  has  cultivated  the  upper  part  of  her  voice,  and  novy 
comes  before  us  as  a  soprano.  The  rich  contralto  quality  still 
remains,  and  her  upper  voice  is  of  as  much  beauty  of  timbre  as 
the  lower  one,  which  was  so  often  heard  some  seasons  ago.  Her 
vocalization  is  still  good ;  but  here,  we  fear,  all  praise  of  her 
performance  must  end.  Perhaps  from  nervousness,  she  frequently 
sang  painfully  out  of  tune ;  not  consistently,  but  by  singing  false 
intervals  ;  so  that  change  of  pitch  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  excuse. 
Dramatically  her  representation  of  the  character  was,  we  cannot 
say  bad,  it  rather  had  no  existence.  This  defect  was  made 
more  evident  by  the  fact  that  the  Faust  was  Mr.  Barton  MacGuckin^ 
who  has  only  recently  left  the  concert-room  for  the  stage,  and  has 
brought  with  him  the  tricks  of  singing  common  to  popular  con- 
cert singers,  which  show  out  startliugly  on  the  stage.  As  might  be 
expected,  he  has  not  yet  acquired  any  dramatic  power,  so  that  most^ 
of  the  principal  scenes  of  the  opera  were  more  like  a  costume  recital 
than  a  stage  performance.  What  little  attempt  at  dramatic  efi'ect 
was  made  irresistibly  called  up  recollections  of  performances  by 
gifted  amateurs  in  a  back  drawing-room.  The  general  performance 
was  curiously  uneven.  The  overture  was  played  thoroughly  well 
and  all  its  poetry  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Randegger,  who  con- 
ducted. The  choruses  in  the  first  act,  and  the  chorus  of  women's 
voices  in  the  waltz  in  the  Kermesse  scene  were  excellent,  the  last- 
mentioned  being  a  model  of  good  attack  and  delicacy  of  treatment,, 
whilst  the  other  choruses  in  the  second  act  were  ragged  and  tame, 
and  the  Soldiers'  Chorus  was  coarse  and  uncertain.  We  were  sorry 
to  see  that  the  arrangement  of  the  opera  had  been  adopted  in  which 
the  return  of  Valentine  and  the  army  is  made  to  precede  the  cathe- 
dral scene — an  arrangement  which  disturbs  the  dramatic  sequence- 
of  the  plot,  and  leads  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  off  Valentine's 
body,  a  situation  which  is  full  of  danger,  as  we  have  often  pointed 
out.  The  only  excuse  for  this  transposition  is  the  desire  to 
have  a  mechanical  change  from  fhe  outside  to  the  inside  of  the 
cathedral— a  desire  which  may  be  due  to  the  spreading  of  the 
spirit  which  has  its  highest  development  in  "  the  rapid  " 
(though  untrustworthy)  "  change  of  the  gloomy  laboratory  of 
the  Sage  to  the  glittering  palace  of  the  Voluptuary,"  —  as  it 
might  be  described  in  an  old-fashioned  play-bill — which  we 
have  sometimes  seen  during  the  summer  season  at  Covent  Garden. 
The  efiect  of  this  scene  was  also  destroyed  by  placing  a  large 
conspicuous  prie-dieu  in  the  middle  of  the  stage  for  Marguerite.. 
The  best  point  in  this  performance  was  the  Mephistopheles  of  Mr.. 
Suazelle.  To  begin  with,  he  only  wore  one  feather  in  his  cap.  If 
his  conception  of  the  character  was  not  very  deep,  it  was,  at  all 
events,  good  and  possible,  and  well  carried  out;  and,  in  the  scene 
after  the  Calf  of  Gold  song,  when  Mephistopheles  is  overcome  by 
the  crosses  on  the  swords,  in  the  duel  scene,  and  in  the  cathedral^ 
the  performance  was,  dramatically  speaking,  of  unusual  excellence. 
Ills  singing  was  too  often  careless  and  slovenly ;  but  eveii  his 
singing,  in  spite  of  this  fault,  was  pleasing  from  its  practised  ease. 

Tannhikiser  has  also  been  produced  lately,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  London  in  English.  Though  we  are  far  from  wishing  to 
follow  the  follies  of  those  who  call  themselves  Wagnerites,  we 
always  wish  to  uphold  the  real  truths  in  dramatic  lyric  art 
which  Herr  Wagner  has  insisted  on,  and  one  of  these  is  that  the 
words  of  a  libretto  should  be  of  merit.  Opening  the  book  used, 
by  the  Carl  Rosa  company  at  random,  we  find  the  Ibllowiu;^ 
words: — 

Venus. 
Away,  O  foolish  one  ! 
Deceiver,  see !    I  keep  thee  not ! 
Xow  art  thou  free  !    Away  !    Away ! 
What  thou  desirest — be  thy  lot ! 
Go,  seek  the  mortals  ooM  o'erhead, 
Before  whose  icv  sailtleued  gloom 
Tlie  f;oils  ot'  joy  have  long  tiure  tied 
Down  to  thc'eiirth's  warm  wilderin^-  womb. 

These  words  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  quite  worthy  of  this  great 
work— no  doubt,  "  warm  wildering  womb  "  is  a  shadowing  forth 
of  Herr  \\  agners  love  of  alliterative  verse  ;  but  we  tail  to 
quite  follow  "the  meaning  of  the  passage,    Herr  Schott  played 
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I  Tannhauser,  and  we  regret  to  have  to  notice  that  his 
singing  has  fallen  off  lamentahly  since  he  was  last  heard  in 
England,  as  has  his  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  ;  he 

'  often  has  in  this  part  to  mention  "  sweet  singers,"  and  the  richness 
of  the  German  accent  with  which  he  pronounces  these  words 

I  is  quite  unapproachable  by  imitative  spelling.  However,  his 
dramatic  powers  have,  if  anything,  increased,  and  his  acting  all 
through  the  scene  in  the  Hall  of  the  Bards  was  really  line.  His 
gradually  growing  excitement  during  the  contest  was  forcibly, 
though  delicately,  shown,  and  during  the  pleading  for  his  lile 
by  Elizabeth,  his  action  and  byplay  were  excellent  and  well 
conceived,  without  being  so  obtrusive  as  to  interfere  with  the 
general  action  of  the  scene.  The  performance,  on  the  whole,  was 
extremely  good  in  all  its  details,  but  for  a  most  curious  effect  in 
the  orchestral  music.  The  overture  at  its  commencement  was 
curiously  dragged  in  tempo  and  tame  in  effect ;  but  after  the 
second  entry  of  the  Pilgrims'  Chorus  motif  all  went  well — the 
tempo  gained  the  small  increase  of  speed  necessarj'  to  give  efl'ect 
to  the  music,  and  fire  and  dash  were  infused  into  the  band,  so 
that  the  last  part  was  as  well  played  as  need  be.  The  same  want 
of  power  at  the  beginning  and  fine  performance  at  the  end  was  to 
be  noticed  in  the  March.  As  to  the  stage  mauageoient,  we  think 
it  was  hardly  worthy  of  Mr.  Betjeraaun ;  the  ballets  in  the  Venus- 
berg  were  well  designed,  but,  relying  on  power  of  posing,  they 
failed  from  the  inexperience  and  want  of  grace  of  the  ballet-girls 
employed.  The  scene  of  the  reception  of  the  guests  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Bards  was  well  arranged,  but  just  not  well  enough,  and 
soon  gave  rise  to  ominous  titters  amongst  the  audience,  with 
which  it  was  impossible  not  to  have  some  sympathy,  and  which 
would  have  broken  into  a  general  laugh  had  the  slightest  accident 
happened.  For  Mile.  Valleria's  Elizabeth  we  have  nothing  but 
praise.  She  has  steadily  advanced  in  her  career  for  many  years  past, 
and  her  singing  on  this  occasion  was  excellent ;  nor  have  her  past 
labours  as  yet  had  any  effect  on  the  freshness  other  voice.  Elizabeth 
is  a  part  which  can  be  satisfactorily  played  by  mere  exercise  of 
practised  stage  knowledge,  combined  with  personal  grace,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  it  was  treated  by  Mile.  Valleria,  who, 
however,  showed  that  up  to  a  certain  point  she  was  quite  capable 
of  indicating  strong  emotion.  We  cannot  end  the  discussion  of 
this  opera  without  mentioning  the  excellent  performance  of  Miss 
Georgiua  Burns  as  Venus.  She  sang  the  very  difficult  music 
fluently  and  artistically,  and  acted,  as  far  as  the  part  demands 
acting,  with  much  grace. 

Bizet's  Carmen  has  been  frequently  played  through  this 
season,  and  in  its  performance  we  found  none  of  those  ir- 
regularities which  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  Faust 
and  Tannhiiuser,  the  general  performance  being  throughout  ex- 
tremely good.  Mr.  Handegger  seems  to  be  in  perfect  sympathy 
with  the  music,  and  forces  the  band  and  chorus  to  follow  his 
ideas  with  masterly  skill.  The  stage  arrangements  are  very  good, 
and  the  choir  of  boys  who  sing  the  Boys'  Chorus  in  the  first  act 
are  excellent  material  in  the  hands  of  the  stage-manager,  and  do 
much  to  help  the  life  and  realism  of  the  crowded  scenes.  In 
this  depaitment  of  the  production  there  is  only  one  thing  to  call 
for  adverse  criticism.  This  occurs  in  the  last  act,  and  is  a  matter 
which  is  supposed  to  be  regulated  by  the  officials  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Clfice.  The  elfect  of  which  we  speak  did  not  seem 
to  attract  much  notice  amongst  the  audience,  which  struck 
us  as  remarkable.  Mr.  Packard  was  Don  Jose,  and  both 
played  and  sang  the  part  very  well,  except  in  the  last 
act,  when  his  murder  of  Carmen  rather  suggested  a  pantomime 
rally.  On  the  occasion  on  which  we  heard  the  opera.  Miss 
Clara  Perry  took  the  part  of  Michaela  in  place  of  Miss  Gay- 
lord.  Miss  Perry  achieved  a  genuine  success,  and  was  finally 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  a  house  which  at  first  had 
shown  much  ill  temper  at  Miss  Gaylord's  absence.  Her  voice 
is  of  very  pleatant  quality,  and  her  singing  excellent,  especially  in 
the  very  trying  air  "  I  said  nought  should  frighten  me  here  in  the 
third  act.  Her  acting  is  pretty,  graceful,  and  full  of  promise.  Miss 
Giulia  Warwick,  in  the  small  part  of  Paquita,  also  showed  con- 
siderable dramatic  power.  The  Escamillo  of  Mr.  Walter  Bolton 
was,  perhaps,  the  least  satisfactory  performance  in  the  cast, 
unless  we  except  the  Remendado  of  Mr.  Charles  Lyall,  whose 
excess  of  bull'oonery  went  far  to  spoil  the  effect  of  several  scenes, 
and  in  particular  prevented  the  unaccompanied  tenor  song  behind 
the  scenes  in  the  tavern  of  Lillas  Pastia  from  being  heard  at  all. 
Carmen  was  Miss  Lilian  La  Rue,  who  has  gained  much  reputa- 
tion in  this  part.  As  a  singer  she  has  a  voice  of  by  no  means 
unpleasant  quality,  and  sings  well  and  easily.  She  also  has  some 
dramatic  ability  of  a  certain  sort;  but  her  conception  of  the 
character  is  very  odd.  If  Carmen  be  acted  by  one  who  has  grasped 
the  character  in  the  story,  there  need  be  no  offence  in  it,  as  we 
have  often  before  pointed  out ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  so  to  play 
it  as  to  make  the  character  repulsive  and  unpleasant.  In  the  first 
act  Miss  La  Rue  represents  Carmen  as  a  skittish  village  girl  in  a 
burlesque.  Don  Jose  would  never  have  wrecked  his  life  for  such  a 
girl ;  he  might  have  joked  with  her  over  his  wine  ;  but  if  she  had 
become  importunate,  he  would  have  thrown  her  a  handful  of 
cigarettes  or  a  piece  of  gold.  The  general  tone  of  the  character 
in  the  first  act  may  be  best  gathered  from  certain  changes  in  the 
text  made  by  Miss  La  Rue ;  for  instance,  Carmen  has  to  say, 
"My  secret  is  mine;  I  keep  it  alway  " — this  was  changed  to 
"  My  secret  is  mine ;  I'll  keep  it,  no  fear."  In  the  other  scenes 
this  skittish  manner  was  in  great  measure  laid  aside,  but  with 
obvious  ettbrt.    We  must,  however,  give  all  due  praise  to  Miss 


La  Rue  for  her  excellent  acting  in  the  scene  where  Carmen 
dances  and  sings  to  Don  .Tos3  alone  in  the  tavern ;  here  she  had 
nearly  the  true  conception  of  the  part,  and  carried  it  out  with 
much  artistic  skill. 


ROMEO  AXD  JULIET  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

"  TN  producing  this  tragedy,"  Mr.  Irving  says  in  a  published 
-8-  notice  concerning  Itoinco  ami  Juliet,  "  I  have  availed  myself 
of  every  resource  at  my  command  to  illustrate  without  intrusion 
the  Italian  warmth,  life,  and  romance  of  this  enthralling  love- 
story,"  and  it  may  at  once  be  said  that  the  actor-manager  has  on 
this  occasion  more  than  rivalled  his  previous  successes  in  the  way 
of  the  poetiy  of  stage  management.  Many  of  the  pictures  pre- 
sented on  the  stage  are  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and,  as  if  in  a 
spirit  of  friendly  rivalry,  Mr.  Irving  has  paid  special  attention  to 
the  management  of  crowds,  alike  when  they  are  seen  filling  the 
stage  with  angry  tumult  or  in  seemingly  chance  groups  and  masses 
absorbed  in  emotion,  and  when  the  threatening  murmurs  of  their 
voices  are  heard  gradually  approaching  from  without ;  and  he 
has  shown  that  in  the  organization  of  such  matters  as  this  the  re- 
sources of  the  Lyceum  stage  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  Saxe- 
Meiningen  Theatre.  With  other  passages  of  his  published  notice 
it  is  more  easy  to  find  fault.  "  Such  changes,"  he  announces,  "  as 
have  been  made  from  the  ordinary  manner  and  presentation  are,  I 
think,  justified  by  the  fuller  development  of  our  present  stage,  of 
whose  advantages  the  Poet  would  doubtless  have  freely  availed 
himself  had  his  own  opportunities  been  brought  up  to  the  level  of 
our  time."  This  is  a  somewhat  sweeping  and  surely  a  fallacious 
statement.  It  is  much  as  if  one  should  say  that  if  Bacon  had 
lived  in  the  present  day  his  style  would  have  been  different. 
Shakspeare  wrote,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  with  a  keen  eye  to  "  his 
own  opportunities";  and  no  amount  of  transposition  and  re- 
arrangement can  give  ua  any  idea  of  what  and  how  he  would  have 
written  if  the  same  well-ordered  splendour  of  decoration  which 
was  attempted  in  Shirley's  masques,  and  which  is  now  shown  in 
what  is  very  near  perfection  in  the  Lyceum  version  of  I'omco  and 
Juliet,  had  been  a  condition  precedent  to  the  success  of  stage  plays. 
Again,  Mr.  Irving  writes,  "  among  the  restorations  will  be  found 
that  of  Romeo's  unrequited  love  for  Rosaline,  omitted  amongst 
other  things  in  Gariick's  Georgian  version.  Its  value  can  hardly 
be  over-appreciated,  since  Shakspeare  has  carefully  worked  out 
this  first  baseless  love  of  Romeo  as  a  palpable  evidence  of  the  sub- 
jective nature  of  the  man  and  his  passion."  We  do  not  well 
understand  what  Mr.  Irving  means  by  saying  that  the  Rosaline 
business  is  a  palpable  evidence  of  the  subjective  nature  of 
the  man  and  his  passion ;  but  it  may  be  that  this  phrase 
is  intended  to  convey  the  notion  that  Romeo  was  a  hot- 
headed Italian  boy  or  youth,  filled  with  the  passion  of 
youth,  and  not  unready  to  talie  up  with  a  new  love  when 
au  old  one  would  have  none  of  him.  If  this  is  so,  then  it  seems 
to  us  the  less  the  Rosaline  episode  (which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  never  of  late  years  been  entirely  rejected)  is  dwelt  upon  the 
better.  From  one  point  of  view,  when  fully  considered,  it  makes 
Romeo's  character  inconsistent  and  wanting  in  interest ;  from 
another  it  lends  to  it  a  somewhat  unpleasant  colouring.  The  rapid 
change  of  passion  might  no  doubt  be  given  on  the  stage  by  an 
ideal  Romeo  so  as  to  carry  the  audience  with  it,  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  stage  has  ever  shown  the  ideal  Romeo.  It 
was  a  saying  formulated,  it  not  invented,  by  a  very  distinguished 
actor,  that  no  one  ought  to  play  Romeo  after  he  was  twenty-one, 
and  that  no  one  could  play  Romeo  until  he  was  sixty.  This  state- 
ment of  the  case  is  of  course  pardonably  exaggerated,  but  it  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  truth.  To  bring  his  audience  into  full 
sympathy  with  the  mad  love,  the  splendid  folly,  and  the  desperate 
resolves  of  Romeo,  an  actor  should  be  able  to  fathom  the  utmost 
extravagances  of  boyish  passion,  and  should  have  learnt  exactly  how 
to  represent  them  so  as  to  avoid  either  tameiiess  or  exaggeration.  It 
comes  in  fact  to  this,  that  ovXy  a  very  young  actor  could  make  us 
view  Romeo's  lightspring  from  onelove  to  another  without  acertain 
dislike,  and  that  presumablj-  no  very  young  actor  can  be  expected 
to  have  the  experience  requisite  to  represent  and  to  mould  into  a 
pleasing  shape  the  vagaries  of  Romeo  and  the  flaming  passion 
which,  if  things  had  gone  well  between  the  lovers,  might  very 
well  have  burnt  itself  out.  Mr.  Irving  illustrates  finely  his  own 
view  of  this  matter  by  his  last  look  at  Rosaline  and  his  first  at 
Juliet  in  the  ball-room  scene,  but  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  the 
view  is  a  happy  one.  The  episode  might,  under  Shakspeare's 
conditions,  when  "  his  own  opportunities  "  were  not  "  brought  up 
to  the  level  of  our  time,"  have  passed  as  merely  the  change  of 
dreamy  fancy  in  a  love-sick  boy :  but  it  can  hardly  do  so  when 
the  object  in  the  presentment  of  the  whole  play  is  to  show  us  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  living  picture  of  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  as  they  moved  and  lived  in  the  time  at  which  the  tragedy 
is  assumed  or  presumed  to  take  place. 

In  criticizing  the  acting  of  the  play,  it  is  but  fair  to  re- 
member that  the  first  night,  we  might  even  say  the  first  few 
nights,  of  a  performance  undertaken  on  a  magnificent  scale  and 
in  the  face  of  dilhculties  which  in  almost  any  circumstances  are 
in  the  case  of  this  play  inevitable,  cannot  be  taken  as  representing 
the  success  which  may  be  attained  when  the  sense  of  strangeness 
and  of  nervousness  has  passed  oft'.  Those  features  of  the  repre- 
sentation to  which  these  remarks  do  not  apply — the  general 
excellence,  that  is,  of  the  cast  and  of  the  scenic  arrangement — 
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can  scarcely  be  too  highly  praised.  Putting  aside  the  question 
whether,  as  a  matter  of  severe  art,  it  is  desirable  to  pay  so  much 
attention  to  the  mere  outward  adornment  of  the  play,  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  adornment  in  this  case  is  of  itself  a 
thing  of  remarkable  skill  and  beauty.  We  have  spoken  already 
of  the  masterly  management  of  the  crovrded  scenes,  and  it  re- 
mains to  remark  upon  the  admirable  painting  of  the  various 
backgrounds  to  the  action  by  Messrs.  Telbin,  Cuthbert,  andHawes 
Craven.  All  the  scenes  are  marked  by  artistic  beauty;  but, 
as  a  specimen  of  what  can  be  done  with  the  simplest  materials 
by  a  scenic  painter  of  great  talent,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  point  to  Mr.  Telbin's  representation  of  the  Friar's  Cell 
and  of  the  Street  in  Mantua.  Of  the  acting  of  the  two  principal 
characters  we  may  have  more  to  say  hereafter.  Meanwhile,  it  may 
be  noted  that  Miss  Ellen  Terry  is  at  her  best  in  certain  of  the 
lighter  passages  in  the  part  of  Juliet,  chief  amongst  which  at  present 
is  the  cajoling  scene  with  the  Nurse,  from  whom  she  hopes  to 
get  news  of  Komeo.  Nothing  could  seem  more  natural  or  charm- 
ing than  the  changes  of  tone  and  visage  here  employed,  as  no- 
thing could  in  its  way  be  better  than  the  simplicity  with  which 
Romeo's  first  declarations  of  love  in  the  ball-room  scene  are 
accepted.  In  this  scene  we  may  note  the  peculiarly  fine  and 
poetical  touch  of  stage  management  which  surrounds  Juliet  with  a 
bevy  of  little  children  clinging  to  her  in  delighted  aftection. 
In  some  of  the  later  love  scenes  botli  Miss  Terry  and  Mr.  Irving 
reached  a  high  pitch  of  tenderness  and  passion  ;  but  one  of  the 
most  important — the  balcony  scene — is  marred  by  the  too  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  action  of  trying  to  touch  each  other's 
hands.  Once  or  even  twice  this  is  well  enough,  but  when  it 
become*  plain  that  it  is  but  a  vain  striving  at  impossibility,  its 
reiteration  becomes  monotonous.  In  the  "  potion  "  scene  Miss  Terry 
is  unhappily  disappointing.  Her  conception  of  the  scene  is  to  our 
thinking  completely  wrong.  It  is  surely  in  a  kind  of  hysterical 
frenzy  following  close,  as  with  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  upon  her 
visions  of  terror  that  Juliet  quail's  the  draught  to  Romeo.  Miss 
Terry  makes  the  action,  as  it  seems  to  us,  far  too  deliberate ; 
with  the  result  that  the  swallowing  of  the  draught,  which  should 
carry  with  it  something  of  terror  to  the  audience,  is  tame  and 
ineffective.  To  Mr.  Irving's  Romeo  some  of  Hazlitt's  re- 
marks upon  Edmund  Kean'a  performance  of  the  same  character 
might  not  be  inaptly  applied.  "  In  going  to  see  Mr.  Kean  in  any 
new  character  we  do  not  go  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  either  a 
perfect  actor  or  perfect  acting  ;  because  this  is  what  we  have  not 
yet  seen  either  in  him  or  in  any  one  else.  But  we  go  to  see  (what 
he  never  disappoints  us  in)  great  spirit,  ingenuity,  and  origin- 
ality given  to  the  text  in  general,  and  an  energy  and  depth  of 
passion  given  to  certain  scenes  and  passages,  which  we  should  in 
vain  look  for  from  any  other  actor  on  the  stage."  Mr.  Irving  has 
many  advantages  which  Edmund  Kean  had  not — it  would  seem 
improbable,  for  instance,  that  Kean  can  have  made  so  chivalrous  a 
figure  of  Romeo  as  Mr.  Irving  does — and  he  does  not  invite  the 
censure  which  was  given  by  Hazlitt  to  Kean  in  the  love  scenes.  In 
one,  indeed — the  scene  in  Juliet's  bed-chamber — he  played  with 
a  tenderness  of  passion  and  devotion  that  demands  high  praise.  But 
his  finest  scene  is  that  with  the  Apothecary ;  and  the  thought 
and  poetry  with  which  his  acting  here  is  instinct  are  admirable 
indeed.  For  the  rest,  Mrs.  Stirlmg's  Nurse  is  a  fine  and  finished 
performance,  the  only  shortcoming  in  which  is  found  in  the  dis- 
covery of  Juliet's  death ;  Mr.  Howe's  Capulet  is,  of  course,  an 
excellent  piece  of  work ;  Mr.  Fernandez  makes  an  imposing  figure 
of  Friar  Laurence,  and  speaks  his  lines  capitally  ;  and  most  of  the 
smaller  parts  are  more  than  capably  tilled.  Mr.  Terriss's  Mercutio 
is  full  of  merit.  His  gallant,  careless  bearing  exactly  fits  the 
part,  and  his  dying  scene  is  pathetic  without  being  overcharged, 
lie  speaks  the 'Queen  Mab  speech — a  speech  far  more  lyrical  than 
dramatic — extremely  well ;  but  he  should  most  certainly  omit 
the  snore,  a  pleasantry  in  which  Mercutio  ought  not  to  indulge. 
He  should  also  give  up  at  once  the  dull  and  oft'ensively  rude 
"  gag "  which  tradition  has  given  to  Mercutio  when  he  leaves 
Romeo  with  the  Nurse. 

A  second  visit  to  the  theatre  shows  an  improvement  in  the 
general  run  of  the  piece,  and  no  doubt  with  Mr.  Irving's  remark- 
able talent  for  organization  this  improvement  will  continue.  But 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  chief  faults  of  the  performance  are  of 
its  essence.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  is  very  charming,  but  she  is  not 
Juliet ;  and  when  really  tragic  passion  is  wanted  for  the  part,  it  is 
not  I'orthcoming.  Mr.  Irving  is  full  of  thought  and  fancy  ;  but  he 
is  not  Romeo.  The  accessories  are,  as  we  have  said,  even  poeti- 
cally conceived  and  arranged,  and  the  series  of  stage  pictures 
which  they  help  to  make  up  is  beautiful  and  impressive ;  but, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  there  is  that  taken  away  from  the  exquisite 
poetry  of  the  play  itself  which  no  skill  or  grandeur  of  mechanical 
management  can  avail  to  restore. 


REVIEWS. 


SPEECHES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  THE  EARL  OF  DUFFERIN.* 

THE  first  impression  of  most  people  on  reading  this  book  will 
probably  be  one  of  surprise  at  being  reminded  that  Lord 
]Jufi'erin  has  been  so  long  on  the  political  scene.    Owing  partly 
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to  his  own  vivaciousness,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  he  has  for 
the  last  ten  years  taken  little  part  in  home  politics,  he  is  apt 
to  be  thought  of,  not  exactly  as  a  promising  young  man,  but  cer- 
tainly as  scarcely  middle-aged  in  politics,  i'et  this  volume  opens 
with  a  speech  obviously  made  after  the  speaker  had  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion  nearly  five-and-thirty  years  ago ;  while  the 
second  article  in  the  book  is  the  report  of  an  important  measure 
introduced  by  Lord  Dufferin  in  the  House  of  Lords  before  the 
Crimean  war.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  book — perhaps  three-quarters  of  it — is  occu- 
pied with  speeches  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  which  may  be 
thought  to  be  a  not  inconclusive  piece  of  evidence  to  the  effect 
that,  if  the  public  remembers  little  of  Lord  Dufferin's  earlier  per- 
lormances  except  the  "  Letters  from  High  Latitudes "  and  the 
Commissionership  in  reference  to  the  Syrian  massacres,  there  is 
a  reason  for  it.  Yet  some  of  the  earlier  speeches  are,  as  we  shall 
take  this  opportunity  of  showing,  of  great  interest  and  value.  The 
contents  of  the  book  divide  themselves  pretty  easily  into  three 
parts.  There  are  miscellaneous  speeches,  for  the  delivery  of  which 
the  present  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  has  always  been  well 
fitted  by  his  specially  Irish  characteristics  of  ready  wit  and 
literary  expertaess.  There  is  a  speech  here  in  French  and  a  speech 
in  Greek,  and  both  are  good.  There  is  a  speech  on  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  speech  on  the  paper  duty,  one  in  favour 
of  the  claims  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  one  on  the  grievances 
of  the  Eiist  India  Company's  officers,  one  on  children'.')  hospitals, 
one  at  a  banquet  to  Dickens,  one  at  a  Scott  centenary  banquet,  &c. 
None  of  them  perhaps  is  a  masterpiece  of  oratory,  but  all  of  them 
are  admirable  examples  of  after-dinner  talk  or  Parliamentary 
debating  or  platform  advocacy,  or  whatever  the  particular  kind 
may  be  to  which  each  belongs.  Lord  Dufi'erin's  higher  flights,  though 
not  infelicitous,  are  by  no  means  hia  most  felicitous  efforts.  The 
happy  knack  of  seizing  exactly  that  aspect  of  the  subject  which 
is  likely  to  be  at  once  probably  fresh  and  certainly  agreeable  to  the 
audience,  the  display  of  education  and  of  wit,  without  the  least 
appearance  either  of  patronizing  or  of  laborious  effort,  are  excellent. 
No  one  who  had  heard  or  read  these  earlier  efforts  could  be  sur- 
prised at  the  peculiar  success  of  Lord  Dufferin's  Canadian  oratory — 
the  second  of  the  divisions  which  we  have  made  of  these  speeches.  A 
colonial  Governor-General  is  a  kind  of  perpetual  chairman,  bound 
to  mix  utile  diilci  as  cunningly  as  he  can.  Everybody  has  laughed 
over  Lord  Dufi'erin's  description  of  his  fears  of  kidnappers  during 
the  last  Presidential  contest  but  one,  over  his  ingenious  evasion  of 
the  wrathful  demands  of  the  British  Columbians,  over  his  burlesque 
descriptinii  of  the  governing  virtues  of  Irishmen,  over  a  dozen  other 
light  and  lively  eft'orts  of  his  Viceroyalty.  But  what  sounds  miracu- 
lously funny  after  a  good  dinner,  and  even  reads  with  a  pleasant 
pungency  amid  the  dull  reports  and  telegrams  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
is  apt  to  wear  a  very  different  appearance  when  it  is  solemnly 
resuscitated  in  book  shape.  Even  through  this  trial  Lord  Dufferin 
has  come  victoriously.  Those  who  read  his  sallies  at  the  time,  and 
those  who  did  not,  may  read  him  now  with  almost  equal  advan- 
tage if  they  have  time  to  spare.  But  just  at  the  present  moment 
the  speeches  on  Ireland,  which,  if  not  very  numerous,  are  both  in- 
structive and  important,  seem  to  have  the  first  place  in  attraction. 

Lord  Dufi'erin's  position  in  regard  to  the  Irish  land  question  has 
long  been  known  to  be  a  peculiar  one.  We  do&ot  of  course  allude 
to  any  of  his  private  proceedings  with  his  own  estate,  which  are 
no  business  whatever  of  the  public's,  and  as  to  which  we  pretend 
to  no  information,  nor  should  we  make  use  of  it  if  we  had  it.  The 
facts  are  that,  being  a  large  Irish  proprietor,  and,  what  was  more, 
a  large  Irish  proprietor  entirely  dependent  on  his  Irish  property,  he 
was  thirty  years  ago  at  once  an  uncompromising  denouncer  of 
tenant-right  and  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  measures  for 
preventing  any  hardship  to  tenants  in  their  relations  with  their 
landlords.  More  than  a  dozen  years  before  Mr.  Gladstone  executed 
his  celebrated  volte-face  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church, 
nearly  twenty  years  before  he  followed  up  that  evolution  with  the 
Land  Bill  of  1870,  Lord  Dufferin,  then  a  young  peer,  brought  in 
a  Bill  on  the  lines  of  this  latter  measure,  but  with  care  taken  to 
obviate  the  fatal  blunders  from  which  such  disastrous  con- 
sequences have  since  followed.  We  have  in  this  book  a  speech 
made  on  landlords'  improvements  to  the  Clandeboye  tenantry  in 
1847  ;  another  on  the  Bill  just  mentioned  in  1854  ;  a  third  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  also  to  his  tenants,  in  1865  ;  a  fourth  on  the  state 
of  Ireland  in  1866;  a  fifth  on  the  Disestablishment  Bill;  a  sixth 
on  one  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Acts,  those  "  hateful,  '  but  re- 
rharkably  frequent,  "  incidents  "  of  Liberalism ;  and  a  seventh  on 
the  Land  Bill  of  1870.  In  strict  completeness  these  would  re- 
quire to  be  supplemented  by  certain  pamphlets  and  other  papers, 
well  known  to  those  who  have  followed  the  subject,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  complete  history  of  Lord  Dufi'erin's  utterances  on  Ireland. 
But  the  speeches  before  us  are  quite  sufiicient  for  the  purpose.  No 
one  who  reads  them  will  impeach  Lord  Dufi'erin's  fidelity  to 
Liberal  principles,  nor  will  any  one  who  reads  them  feel 
inclined  to  regard  him  as  what  is  usually  called  in  Ireland, 
or  was  till  the  Land  League  introduced  more  picturesque  and 
highly  coloured  terms,  an  oppressor.  He  grants  freely 
and  repeatedly  the  favourite  position  of  the  Irish  land  re- 
former, that  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Irish 
tenant  absolute  freedom  of  contract  is  not  obtainable.  We  think 
him  in  error  here,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  or  of 
consequence  only  as  showing  that  he  is  certainly  not  a  Satin-n- 
and-Jupiter  man.  He  admits  (and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  years  ago 
gave  expression  to  his  ideas  in  a  proposal  of  legislation)  not  merely 
the  right  of  a  tenant  to  compensation  for  improvements,  but  even 
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I  /his  right,  or  at  least  his  equitable  claim,  to  compeusation  for  dis- 
iturbance  by  eviction,  except  iv    non-payment  of  rent.  Here, 
again,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  all  his  readers  may  not  agree 
I  with  him ;  but  here,  again,  the  diflerence  only  strengthens  Lord 
Dufferin's  position  in  his  deliverance  of  the  opinions  which  follow. 
Like  every  one  else  who  has  the  faintest  acquaintance  with  Irish 
1  history,  and  unlike  English   Eadical  newspaper-writers,  Lord 
Duflerin  scouts  the  idea  of  an  historical  tenant-right  even  in  Ulster, 
or  of  an  historical  partnership  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  any 
form  whatever.    He  upholds  in  the  strongest  manner  the  doctrine 
[    which  has  just  been  denied  judicially  in  Ireland,  the  doctrine 
t    that  effluxion  of  time  can  and  does  exhaust  a  tenant's  right 
i    to  his  improvements.     But  by  far  the  most  important  part 
j>    of   Lord  Dufferin's    teaching    in    this    Irish   matter  is  con- 
tained in  his  exposition  of  the  effects  of  free  sale,  or  rather  of 
the  restricted  sale  which  was  common  in  his  earlier  days,  and  his 
incidental  demonstration  of  the  further  effects  of  the  fair  rents 
which  we  have  now  established.    This  testimony  is  all  the  more 
'    valuable  because  it  is  entirely  involuntary  testimony.   When  Lord 
Duflerin  spoke  even  in  the  latest  of  these  speeches,  that  on  the 
^    1870  Land  Bill,  no  one  dreamt  of  fixing  rents  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.   His  evidence  is  thus  given  not  merely  without  bias,  but 
without  even  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  to  which  it  now  applies. 
Yet  how  absolutely  it  does  apply,  and  how  fatal  must  be  the  effects 
which  must  necessarily  flow  from  what  is  called  the  success  of  the 
Land  Act,  these  speeches  show  even  more  clearly  than  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Gibson  or  Mr.  Plunket,  with  the  advantage  of  being  abso- 
lutely free,  not  merely  from  the  suspicion,  but  from  the  possibility, 
I    of  partisanship.    The  facts  here  set  down,  and  the  doctrine  that 
like  effects  will  follow  like  causes,  are  all  that  is  required  to 
enable  any  intelligent  person  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  probable  state  of    Ireland    after  some   decades   of  the 
working  of  Mr.   Gladstone's  panacea.     Those  results  need  no 
exposition  here,  nor  is  this  the  place  to  expound  them.    They  are, 
briefly,  the  crippling  of  the  tenant  by  the  sums  paid  for  entrance 
money,  and  the  constant  increase  of  those  sums  as  the  landlord's 
rent  diminishes.   That  low  rents  mean  high  tenant-right,  and  that 
high  tenant-right  means  bad  farming  and  collapse  in  uniavourable 
seasons  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland ;  and  that,  con- 
trariwise, these  circumstances  must  be  kept  in  constant  force  by  the 
Operation  of  low  rent  and  high  tenant-right — these  are  the  truths 
which  Lord  Duflerin  inculcates.    The  Land  Commissioners  with 
their  stereotyped  reductions  may  be  left  to  bring  about  the  full 
application  of  his  words. 

It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  take  leave  of  this  book  without 
pointing  out  that  in  the  Canadian  speeches  themselves,  which  form 
the  larger  part  of  it,  there  is  much  more  than  lively  after-dinner 
wit  and  adroit  management  of  serious  matters  by  jest.  Lord 
Dufferin  as  a  mere  boy  had  given  promise  of  these  latter  qualities 
by  remarking,  when  he  proposed  the  health  of  his  agent,  "  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  and  I  do  not  care  who  contradicts  me, 
that  I  think  it  would  be  almost  a  pity  to  shoot  that  gentleman." 
He  gave  abundant  evidence  thirty  years  later,  as  every  one 
knows,  of  his  possession  of  the  same  qualities.  But  he  also 
gave  evidence  of  qualities  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  call 
more  solid.  If  he  had  merely  given  the  impression — and  perhaps 
he  did  give  this  impression  to  some  people — of  a  Viceregal 
Paillasse,  who  tumbled  when  any  difficulty  occurred,  and  expected 
the  difliculty  to  vanish  in  the  applause  consequent  on  the  tumbling, 
he  would  have  done  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good.  But, 
though  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  colonial  Governor  should  be  a 
good  fellow,  it  is  by  no  means  advisable  that  he  should  be 
nothing  else.  Not  a  few  of  the  numerous  Canadian  speeches 
here  (there  are  perhaps  some  five-and-twenty  in  all)  show  the 
possession  of  the  better  part  of  diplomacy,  of  intelligence  as  well 
as  tact.  If  any  surprise  is  ever  felt  that  Lord  Dufferin  should  not 
have  attained  to  somewhat  higher  positions  in  the  (State  than  he 
has  held  in  a  career  which  is  only  one-third  shorter  than  that  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  unprofitable  wonderment  at  this  may  profitably 
give  place  to  satisfaction  at  his  having  at  last  found  the  life  for 
which  he  is  pretty  evidently  most  suited.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked that  the  excellences  of  the  diplomatist  and  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary statesman  seem  to  be,  if  not  mutually  exclusive,  at  any 
rate  rarely  found  in  the  same  person.  That  Lord  Duflerin  has 
the  excellences  of  the  diplomatist,  or  at  any  rate  most  of  them, 
in  a  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  degree,  is  likely  to  be  an 
impression  created  or  confirmed  in  most  readers  by  the  perusal 
of  these  speeches. 


HAYMAN'S  ODYSSEY.* 

LIKE  his  hero  Odysseus,  Dr.  Hayman  has,  after  twenty  years, 
reached  the  end  of  his  labours.  It  is  now  eight  years  since 
the  second  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Odyssey  was  published, 
and  the  volume  before  us  brings  the  work  to  a  close.  In  this,  as 
in  the  earlier  instalments  of  his  task,  the  preface  is  by  no  means 
the  least  important  or  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book.  Here 
Dr.  Hayman  says  what  we  regret  to  think  is  his  last  word  upon 
the  general  question  of  Greek  bibliography,  and  upon  the  antiquity 
of  the  Homeric  poems  in  particular.  His  arguments  on  these 
points  take  the  form  of  a  reply  to  the  well-known  opinions  of  Mr. 

*  Tlie  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Edited,  witli  Marginal  Eefeiences,  "Various 
Readings,  Notes,  Appendices,  and  three  facsimile  Plates,  by  Henrv 
Hayman,  D.D.,  &c.  Vol.  III.  Books  XHI.-XXIV.  London:  David 
Niitt,  18S2. 


Paley,  who  has,  since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Hayman's  second 
volume,  published  several  pamphlets  in  support  of  his  views.  In 
these  he  repeats,  with  some  additional  arguments,  his  theories 
that  the  compilers  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  weU  as  the  tra- 
gedians, drew  their  materials  from  the  Cyclic  poets ;  that  "  our 
Homer  "  is  very  diflerent  from  the  Homer  known  to  the  Greeks  of 
the  time  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus ;  and  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
in  their  present  form  are  not  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Plato, 
when  they  were  first  committed  to  writing.  This  last  opinion 
follows  almost  of  necessity  from  Mr.  Paley's  views  on  the  subject 
of  Greek  bibliography,  for  he  holds  that  "the  transcription  of 
literature  for  general  purposes  was  practically  unknown  until  the 
time  of  Pericles."  Dr.  Hayman's  answer  seems  to  us  to  be  on  all 
points  tolerably  conclusive.  He  strongly  urges  the  impossibility 
of  preserving  the  works  of  the  early  poets,  and  still  more  of  the 
early  prose  authors,  without  the  aid  of  writing,  and  argues  with 
great  force  from  the  testimony  of  Strabo  to  Cadmus  and  Hecatseus. 
With  regard  to  the  early  historians  and  philosophers  of  Miletus 
and  of  Ionia  in  general  Dr.  Hayman  writes  as  follows : — 

This  large  and  bright  array  of  intellectual  names  clustering  round 
Miletus  is  its  own  evidence  of  such  mental  culture  as  bespeaks  fixed  literary 
habits,  and  may  alone  convince  us  that  we  have  reached  an  age  of  manu- 
script. It  seems  to  me  that  the  objector  has  to  choose  between  the  ex- 
treme scepticism  of  rejecting  the  whole  tradition  that  such  a  school 
flourished,  and  the  extreme  credulity  of  supposing  that  they  could  have  so 
flourished  without  the  aid  and  use  of  writing. 

After  quoting  some  remarkable  fragments  of  ^schylus  which  bear 
upon  the  use  of  writing,  and  disposing  satisfactorily  of  the  absurd 
reasoning  based  upon  the  absence  of  mention  of  writing  materials 
in  Pindar's  Odes,  Dr.  Hayman  goes  on  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  his  argument — the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides.  Here  he  has  the  advantage  derived  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Paley's  evidence  is  entirely  negative,  and  is  therefore 
rendered  worthless  by  any  particle  of  affirmative  evidence  on  the 
other  side.  Mr.  Paley  argues,  from  the  almost  total  silence  of 
such  writers  as  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  respecting  previous 
prose  authors,  that,  if  the  works  of  these  authors  existed  in  writing 
at  all  they  were  not  generally  accessible.  But,  as  Dr.  Haymau 
justly  points  out,  '^almost  total  silence"  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
"total  silence,"  though  Mr.  Paley  argues  as  if  it  were  so. 
Herodotus  mentions  and  refers  to  Ilecatffius  often  enough  to  make 
it  most  improbable  that  Hecatseus  left  no  written  works  behind 
him.  The  absence  of  more  frequent  references  to  earlier  writers, 
both  in  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  is  satisfactorily  explained  by 
the  "  disposition  which  may  be  noticed  alike  in  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  to  repudiate  obligations  to  predecessors."  Dr.  Hayman 
cites  Mr.  Pollock's  Life  of  iSpinoza  to  show  that  "  the  habit  of 
quoting  with  due  acknowledgment  is  not  yet  three  centuries 
old " ;  he  might  have  further  illustrated  the  statement  by 
reference  to  Latin  poets — Virgil,  for  example,  who  borrowed 
from  Ennius  and  other  early  writers  without  the  slightest 
acknowledgment.  It  is  further  shown  that  Thucydides  refers 
as  plainly  as  possible  to  earlier  prose  writers  (Xoyoypdcpoi) ,  and 
a  very  good  reason  why  he  should  make  no  mention  of  them 
individually  is  "  that  he  regarded  them  for  his  purpose  as  worth- 
less." Two  arguments  on  which  Mr.  Paley  appears  to  place  great 
reliance  are  summarily  disposed  of.  He  objects  that  "  there  are 
no  words  at  all  to  express  pen,  ink,  book,  paper,  till  close  upon  the 
age  of  Plato."  "  If,"  replies  Dr.  Hayman,  "  the  absence  of  such 
terms  proves  that  books  were  not  generally  written,  it  equally 
proves  that  the  histories  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  were  not 
written" — which  is  contrary  to  fact.  Again,  Mr.  Paley  urges 
that  the  use  of  the  word  aKpodcru  in  the  preface  of  Thucydides 
implies  that  there  were  "  only  listeners  and  no  readers."  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  by  a  similar  line  of  argument  we  may  prove 
that  Juvenal  could  not  read,  because  he  wrote  "Semper  ego 
auditor  tantum."  "  Of  course,"  says  Dr.  Hayman,  "  until  we  get 
far  down  into  an  age  of  print,  listening  must  have  been  the  chief 
source  of  information  to  the  general  mass  of  mankind." 

Passing  on  to  the  question  of  Homer  and  the  Cyclics,  Dr. 
Hayman  again  makes  great  use  of  the  testimony  of  Herodotus, 
and  has  little  difficulty  in  showing  the  strong  probability,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  that  Herodotus  knew  "  our  Homer,"  and  moreover 
that  he  had  access  to  a  complete  text  of  his  works.  This  is 
specially  apparent  in  his  comment  on  the  abduction  of  Helen, 
where  he  mentions  the  Iliad  by  name,  and  says  that  nowhere  else 
does  the  poet  correct  his  statement  of  the  wandering  of  Paris. 
Dr.  Hayman  sums  up  his  argument  thus : — 

The  positive  way  in  which  he  (Herodotus)  speaks  makes  it  certain  that 
he  must  have  had  what  he  judged  sufficient  evidence ;  and  if  he  merely 
knew  the  text  from  the  utterances  of  rhapsodists,  the  evidence  would  have 
been  too  disjointed,  and  the  mode  of  collecting  it  probably  too  casual,  to 
satisfy  him.  In  slioi't,  such  a  criticism  betrays  an  age  when  written  texts 
had  made  it  possible  to  review  a  work  as  a  whole. 

Having  dealt  with  the  historians,  Dr.  Hayman  passes  on  to  the 
tragedians.  Here  he  shows,  first,  that  far  more  use  is  made  by 
the  dramatists  of  '■'  our  Homer  '  than  is  allowed  by  Mr.  Paley  and 
those  who  support  his  views;  and,  secondly,  that  divergence' from 
the  Homeric  forms  of  the  various  legends  by  no  means  proves 
ignorance  of  them.  The  three  great  tragedians  often  difiered 
widely  from  each  other  in  their  treatment  of  a  legend  ;  and  not 
merely  this,  but  the  same  poet  sometimes  contradicted  in  one 
tragedy  the  version  of  a  legend  which  he  had  adopted  in  another. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Hayman  has  here  worked  out  his  argument,  and  of  the  wide 
reading  and  careful  research  embodied  in  it. 
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Sound  scholarship  is  shown  in  rebutting-  Mr.  Paley's  objec- 
tions to  certain  words  and  forms  found  in  our  Homer.  'AXXoiof  and 
yei'vcHos,  among  others,  are  censured  "  as  belonging  rather  to  the 
Pindaric  or  tragic  than  to  the  ancient  epic  era";  but  Dr.  Hayman  finds 
the  former  word  twice  in  Hesiod,  and  the  latter  once  in  a  fragment 
of  Archilochus.  Again  Mr.  Paley  suggests  that  the  expression  fo)po- 
T€pov  melv  may  be  of  Alexandrine  origin.    Dr.  Hayman  pertinently 
inquires  whether  Herodotus,  who  uses  the  phrase  in  vi.  84,  is  equally 
open  to  suspicion.    With  regard  to  violations  of  the  use  of  the 
digamma,  which   Mr.  Paley  considers  conclusive  proof  of  the 
lateness  of  the  Homeric  text,  Dr.  Hayman  points  out  that  all 
existing  fragments  of  early  Greek  poetry,  except,  perhaps,  those  of 
Alcman,  may  be  proved  spurious  in  the  same  way.    We  may  now 
proceed  to  Mr.  Paley's  extraordinary  statement  that  "  every  epic 
poet,  however  late,   e.ff.  Apollonius  Khodius,   Q.  Smyrnteus, 
Coluthus,  has  precisely  the  same  general  characteristics,  and  to 
the  same  extent."     Dr.  Hayman  refutes  this  argameut  by  an 
examination  of  Quintus  Smyruceus,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Pale}', 
"  has  handed  down  the  very  poems  which  Virgil  and  Propertius 
I'epeatedly  translate."     Dr.  Hayman  shows  that  Q.  Smyrnoeus 
does  not  in  the  least  understand  the  Homeric  war-chariot,  that  he 
avoids  the  use  of  it  when  he  can  do  so,  and  that  he  blunders  in 
his  description  of  it.    He  makes  his  characters  ride  on  horseback, 
whereas  "  Homer's  only  cavalry  are  his  chariots  "  ;  he  mentions  a 
banquet  on  board  ship,  a  thing  imheard  of  in  Homer  ;  while  he 
refers  to  divination  by  entrails,  which  does  not  appear  in  Homer, 
and  mentions  two  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  which  we  do  not 
find  in  any  Greek  author  earlier  than  Aristotle.    Dr.  Hayman 
then  points  to  a  metaphor  which  is  evidently  taken  from  Ovid, 
and  asks  whether  it  is  not  far  more  likely  that  Quintus  Smyrnajus 
borrowed  from  Virgil  and  Propertius  than  that  they  translated  the 
poems  which  he   has  handed  down.     The  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Schliemann  at  Mycenas  and  Hissarlik  furnish  Dr.  Hayman  with  a 
formidable  weapon.    Homer's  descriptions  coincide  ia  a  remark- 
able manner  with  the  objects  found  in  both  these  places.    It  is 
needless  here  to  go  into  many  details  ;  a  few  examples  will  show 
how  these  discoveries  support  Dr.  Hayman  s  arguments.    The  key 
of  Penelope's  treasure-chest  was,  as  Dr.  Hayman  reminds  us,  of 
copper,  but  _had  an  ivory  handle ;  at  Hissarlik  Dr.  Schliemann 
found  just  such  a  kej'.  The  handle  was  missing,  but  had  evidently 
been  of  a  dili'erent  material — wood,  as  Dr.  Schliemann  supposed. 
Again,  Homer,  with  all  his  love  of  detail,  does  not  mention  guards 
to  sword-hilts  ;  fifteen  swords  were  found  at  Mycenas,  all  of  them 
without  guards.     The  description  of  Nestor's  cup  tallies  with 
that  of  one  found  at  Myceua;,  even  in  the  mode  of  manufacture. 
Nestor's  was  '•  pierced  with  golden  nails,"  while  at  Myceiire  "the 
metal-work  showed  no  soldering,  but  all  such  vessels  were  joined 
with  numerous  pins."    Dr.  Hayman  derives  another  argument 
from  the  subjects  of  Greek  art.    Pausanias  describes  the  throne 
of   Zeus   at  Olympia,  which   appears  to  have  been,  as  Dr. 
Hayman  expresses  it,  "a  blaze  of  mythology  from  pinnacle  to  foot- 
stool."   The  Hesiodic  shield  of  Hercules  contains  three  elements  of 
design — human,  animal,  and  mythical.    The  shield  of  Achilles  "is 
distinguished  by  the  total  absence  of  any  mythological  group." 
Hence  it  is  argued  that  the  description  of  it  belongs  to  a  very  e:irly 
period,  "  when  the  illustration  of  myth  is  yet  below  the  horizon  of 
the  artist's  mind."    Dr.  Hayman  challenges,  not  for  the  first  time, 
Mr.  Paley's  identification  oF  the  Homeric  details  of  armour, 
chariots,  walls,  and  forlificatioiis.with  those  of  450  B.C.    The  facts 
that  coj)per  is  the  basis  of  all  Homeric  weapons,  and  that  war 
chariots  were  not  used  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  sufiiciently  refute 
this  statement;   while,  as  Dr.  Hayman  justly  reuiarks,  "the 
methods  of  fighting,  the  overtrhelming  prominence  of  personal 
prowess,  and  the  use  of  stones  picked  from  the  ground  as  ordinary 
weapons,  exhibit  a  marked  difierence  i'rom  that  age.'' 

We  have  by  no  means  even  refoired  to  all  the  arguments  hj 
which  Dr.  Hayman  supports  his  views,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
in  the  space  at  our  command  to  give  any  idea  of  the  wide  research, 
the  accurate  scholarship,  and,  above  all,  the  strong  common  sense 
which  characterize  his  work.  We  ought,  however,  to  mention,  as 
a  feature  not  too  common  in  controversial  writings,  the  absence  of 
any  bitterness  or  personal  feeling  against  opponents,  and  the  good- 
humoured,  sometimes  humorous,  tone  which  prevails.  The  con- 
cluding paragraphs  are  especially  happy,  and  those  scholars  who 
share  Dr.  Hayuian's  views  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
champion.  The  tendency  which  has  been  manifest  of  late  yerrs  to 
return  to  old  beliefs  as  to  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Homeric 
poems  is  largely  owing  to  Dr.  Hay  man's  advocacy,  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  convincing  arguments  now  adduced  will  make 
many  more  converts,  or  at  least  prevent  many  young  scholars  from 
adopting  the  unsound  and  often  unsupported  theories  of  the  school 
of  Mr.  Paley. 

Turning  to  the  commentary,  we  find  no  falling  off  from  the  high 
level  of  excellence  reached  in  the  previous  volumes.  The  notes  are 
exactly  of  the  kind  most  useful  to  an  intelligent  student ;  they 
shirk  no  diliiculties,  and  yet  they  are  free  from  the  wearisome 
repetitions  and  needless  detail  with  which  commentators  too  often 
overload  their  writings.  Dr.  Hayman  has,  in  fact,  worked  with  a 
single  eye  to  the  illustration  of  the  poet's  meaning,  and  without  any 
irrelevant  display  of  learning.  The  analysis  of  the  narrative  is  terse 
and  clear,  and  the  sequence  and  connexion  of  events  are  explained 
beyond  ail  possibility  of  confusion.  The  characters  of  the  various 
actors  are  discussed  with  full  appreciation  of  their  dramatic  force; 
the  rather  surly  fidelity  of  Eumajus  being  particularly  well 
brought  out.  Very  happy,  too,  is  the  parallel  between  Laertes 
and  King  Lear,  both  in  Book  XVI.,  where  Laertes  is  described 


as  sunk  in  misery  and  consorting  with  the  slaves,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  poem,  where  the  old  man's  longing  for  his  lost  vigour  is 
compared  with  Lear's  reminiscence  of  his  younger  days  : — 

I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  faulchion, 
I  wouid  h,ave  made  tliem  skip  ;  I  am  old  now, 
And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me. 

We  constantly  find  illustrations  from  English  literature  of  inci- 
dents and  phrases  in  the  text.  Those  i'rom  Chaucer  are  most 
plentiful  and  most  interesting,  as  they  show  frequent  resemblances 
both  of  thought  and  expression  between  the  early  masters  of  Greek 
and  of  English  literature.  But  while  the  general  literary  aspect  of 
the  Odyssey  receives  due  attention ,  verbal  scholarship  is  not  neglected. 
In  several  passages  Dr.  Hayman  dissents  from  the  generally  ac- 
cepted renderings  of  words  and  phrases,  and  though  we  cannot  in 
every  case  accept  his  views,  the  arguments  by  which  they  are 
supported  are  alv,'ays  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Dr. 
Hayman  holds  that  the  word  Xvx:u/3ar,  if  it  be  an  epic  word  at 
all,  must  have  meant  at  that  period  not  "  year,''  as  it  is  generally 
accepted,  but  "  month."  He  bases  his  opinion  on  the  fact  that  the 
word  seems  to  denote  tlie  course  of  some  luminary,  and  that  the 
sun  has  no  obvious  annual  course  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  has 
a  dailj'  one,  and  the  moon  her  monthly  one.  The  argument  is  in- 
genious, but  as  the  word  is  almost  certainly  of  late  origin,  the 
speculation  is  perhaps  rather  superfluous.  In  the  reply  of  Menelaus 
'to  the  request  of  Telemachus  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  native 
land  (xv.  70)  these  lines  occur : — 

<ivhp\  IfifoSoKCp,  OS  K  '^$oxa  fiev  (piXfrjaiv, 
i^o)(a  8'  et^OalpyjaiV   ajxeivu)  fi'  alcripa  Travra. 

Here  Dr.  Hayman  holds  that  (^ikerjo-iv  and  exd^iprjaiv  refer  to  one 
action,  and  says  that  "  this  was  probably  a  proverbial  phrase,  like 
our  'killing-  a  man  with  kindness.'"  He  compares  Horace's  line, 
"  invitum  qui  servat,  idem  facit  occidenti."  The  main  ground 
for  this  interpretation  seems  to  be  that  the  ordinary  rendering, 
"  A  host  who  loves  overmuch  or  hates  overmuch,"  makes  os  k 
refer  to  two  distinct  persons.  But  surely  this  is  not  quite  the  case  ; 
and  Dr.  ILu  man's  version  puts  a  far  more  serious  strain  on  the 
construction  of  the  sentence,  besides  giving  a  less  satisfactory 
meaning.  Later  on  in  the  same  book  Dr.  Hayman  renders  the 
words  rrplaro  KTedreaaiv  ioiaiv  "  added  me  by  purchase  to  his 
possessions."  Why  should  not  KreuTtaaiv  be  the  dative  of  price,  as 
it  is  generally  regarded  P  For  the  difficult  phrase  t//  S'  unrepos 
eVXero  pvOos  Dr.  Hayman  suggests  a  new  rendering  which  may 
very  likely  be  the  correct  one.  He  refers  the  word  pvOos  not  to 
the  speech  which  has  just  been  spoken,  but  to  the  answer  which 
the  person  addressed  might  make.  Thus  it  would  mean,  not  "  bis 
word  unwinged  abode  with  her,"  as  Messrs.  Butcher  and  Lang 
translate  it,  but  "her  word  found  no  wing."  A  very  strong- 
argument  in  favour  of  this  rendering  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  no 
case  where  the  phrase  is  used  is  any  reply  made.  Another  in- 
stance in  which  we  prefer  Dr.  Hayman's  interpretation  to  those 
generally  received  occurs  in  xxi.  71.  The  wortl  emaxfa-ir]v  is  ex- 
plained by  the  scholiast  as  equivalent  to  Trpo^ao-ir',  "  pretext " ;  it 
has  also  been  taken  to  mean  "  aim  "  or  "  mark.''  Dr.  Hayman 
points  out  that  eniax^o'i-s  in  xvii.  451  certainly  follows  the  sense  of 
('maxe''!',  "  to  stop."  According  to  the  analogy  of  un-dtrxfo-is  and 
vTroax^clr],  eTTLa-x^uiiv  here  should  have  the  same  sense.  Dr. 
Hayman,  therefore,  renders  the  line  "  Nor  have  ye  been  able  to 
find  any  other  arrest  of  your  purpose,"  which  certainly  seems 
better  than  the  more  generally  received  versions.  In  the  same 
book  occurs  an  interpretation  which  will  not,  perhaps,  be  so  readily 
accepted.  The  concluding  line  of  the  speech  in  which  Telemachus 
announces  his  intention  of  competing  with  the  wooers,  and 
of  keeping  his  mother  at  home  if  he  wins,  runs  as  follows: — 
oujs  T  ij'Srj  iraTpbs  atdXia  KuX'  aveXiaOat, 

Dr.  Hayman  takes  the  words  aiffKia  KoKa  to  be  a  reference  to 
Penelope's  previous  speech,  and  to  the  words  of  Telemachus  him- 
self, in  both  of  which  Penelope  is  evidently  the  aedXov  in  question. 
He  accordingly  translates  the  line  "  Since  I  am  able  to  carry  ofi 
the  beautiful  prize."  It  may  be  objected  to  this  rendering  that, 
if  it  be  correct,  the  word  Trarpos  is  rather  out  of  place,  and  also 
that,  as  the  weapons  have  been  mentioned  much  more  recently 
than  the  prize,  the  words  would  more  naturally  refer  to  them ;  the 
alternative  rendering  therel'ore,  "  to  wield  the  goodly'  weapons  of 
my  father,"  is  on  the  whole  preferable.  Still,  the  suggestion 
gives  evidence  of  the  careful  thought  and  close  study  which  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  text. 

There  is  every  temptation  to  prolong  indefinitely  the  agreeable 
task  of  discussing  Dr.  Hayman's  valuable  and  suggestive  com- 
mL-n!ar\ .  the  niiive  so  as  we  have  at  present  spoken  rather  of  the 
few  cases  in  vi'liich  scholars  are  likely  to  dispute  his  opinions  than 
of  the  many  in  which  his  views  are  so  supported  as  to  be  con- 
vincing. ]3ut  it  is  impossible  to  give  within  reasonable  limits 
more  than  a  faint  idea  of  the  deep  and  varied  learning,  the  pains- 
taking research,  and  the  sound  literary  taste  and  judgment  which, 
the  work  displays.  We  have  only  one  fault  to  riud  with  the  book, 
and  that  ought  scarcely,  perha"ps,  to  be  lard  to  Dr.  Hayman's 
charge.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  i'act  that  the  book  has  been 
printed  in  Germany,  misprints  occur  in  the  notes,  and  more 
especially  in  the  ]irei;u-e,  with  painful  frequency.  We  trust_  that 
greater  care  will  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  a  future  edition, 
which  will  surely  bo  soon  required. 


Marcli  11,  1882.] 
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VICTOR  HUGO  AXD  HIS  TIMES.* 

IF  excuse  is  to  be  found  at  all  for  the  practice  of  writing  bio- 
graphies of  living  persons,  it  may  perhaps  be  especially  found 
in  the  case  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  who  has  lived  through  and  taken 
part  in  some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  and  scenes  of  the 
present  century,  and  of  whom  it  seems  like  a  truism  to  say  that 
he  is  one  of  the  foremost  iigures  in  its  literature.  The  defects  of 
such  a  biography  are  inevitable  ;  it  is  almost  perforce  written  by 
a  person  who  can  see  no  mistakes  in  the  career  of  its  subject,  and 
•who,  not  content  with  recognizing  M.  Victor  Hugo  as  a  gi'eat 
poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist,  must  also  consider  him  in  the  light 
of  a  great  politician.  It  is  also  inevitable  that  a  good  many 
tolerably  well-worn  stories  should  be  repeated  in  its  pages,  and 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  that  of  the  production  of 
Ilernani,  which  has  been  fully  enough  told  in  Victor  Hugo 
raconte  2)ar  un  temoin  de  sa  vie  and  elsewhere.  M.  Barbou's  book 
has,  however,  a  decided  interest  of  its  own.  The  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Mme.  Uugo  and  her  children  at  the  house  called  Les 
Feuillantines,  where  an  asylum  was  found  for  a  time  for  the  un- 
fortunate General  Lahorie,  makes  a  good  beginning — it  occurs  in 
the  third  chapter — to  this  account  of  a  singularly  interesting  life. 
Lahorie's  retreat  was  discovered,  and  he  was  arrested  in  i8ii. 
The  young  Victor  Hugo  never  knew  who  the  General,  whom  he 
was  taught  to  call  godfather,  was  until  his  mother  showed  him 
some  time  later  on  the  proclamation  that  the  three  e.x-Generals — 
Malet,  Guidal,  and  Lahorie — had  been  shot  in  pursuance  of  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial.  Between  the  dates  of  the  arrest  and 
the  sentence  Mme.  Hugo  had  taken  her  sons  to  Madrid,  whither 
she  went  to  join  her  husband.  At  this  time,  "  although  Joseph 
Buonaparte  had  been  proclaimed  King  of  Spain,  his  authority  was 
practically  limited  to  Madrid  and  to  the  places  occupied  by  the 
French  army.  All  the  rest  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
levolt,  and  though  the  passage  of  an  army  corps  might  occa- 
aonally  make  a  gap  in  the  insurrection"  (an  odd  translation 
^ns  ol  faisait  a  traders  I'insiirrcdion  line  trouce  dans  le  pays) — 
"the  anarchy  would  immediately  again  break  out  in  the  rear." 
Ivery  three  months  an  instalment  of  Joseph's  stipend  as  a 
R'efect  of  the  Empire  was  sent  to  him,  and  as  the  guerilleros 
w^re  always  on  the  look  out  to  intercept  the  money  if  pos- 
si'jle,  it  had  to  be  sent  under  the  guard  of  a  strong  escort,  of 
wiose  protections  travellers  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid  were  glad 
enough  to  avail  themselves.  Mme.  Hugo,  in  order  to  go  with  the 
rojal  convoy,  purchased  the  only  vehicle  that  was  to  be  got.  This 
was  "  one  of  those  great  lumbering  cnrriages  that  are  now  to  be 
seei  only  in  Piranese's  {sic)  drawings,  or  perchance  at  some 
pohtical  fete  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
hug?  box,  slung  between  two  shafts  by  means  of  enormous  traces, 
the  steps  being  placed  in  such  a  way  that,  in  order  to  get  inside,  the 
traveller  has  to  climb  right  over  the  shaft.  It  had,  however,  one 
advaatage ;  its  sides  were  ball-proof,  not  to  be  penetrated  by 
bulle's  or  ordinary  grape-shot ;  consequently,  on  an  emergency,  it 
might  be  converted  into  a  fortress." 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  some  of  the  original  of  the 
passage  just  given  in  order  to  show  with  what  wonderful  care- 
lessness the  translation  of  this  work  has  been  made,  as  might 
indeed  be  guessed  from  Piranesi's  name  appearing  in  its 
Frenci  form.  The  translator,  it  will  be  seen,  has  "  got  a  little 
mixed"  about  the  steps  and  the  shafts,  and  has  strangely 
bungled  the  meaning  of  M.  Barbou  with  regard  to  the  ball- 
proof  sides.  "  Qu'on  se  figure,"  M.  Barbou  writes,  "  une  caisse 
enorme,  suspeudue  entre  deux  brancards,  sur  de  colossales  sou- 
pentes,  avec  des  marchepieds  sondes  a  ces  brancards ;  de  sorte 
que  Ton  commeu^ait  par  monter  sur  le  brancard,  et  que  Ton 
linissait  par  descendre  dans  la  voiture.  Cette  voiture  oftrait,  du 
reste,  cet  avanta^e,  qua  la  rigueur  elle  pouvait  se  convertir  en 
forteresse,  les  parois  otant  a  I'epreuve  de  la  balle,  et " — the  italics  are 
ours — "  ne  pouvant  etre  demolis  que  par  la  mit.raille  ou  les  boulets." 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  appearance  of  the  word  bullets  in  the 
English  sentence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  word  houlets  is  found 
in  the  French  one.  Later  in  the  book  the  translator  makes  amis- 
take  which,  if  in  a  certain  sense  more  excusable,  gives  yet  stronger 
proof  of  carelessness.  In  the  description  of  a  melodrama  founded  on 
Ilan  d'Islande  we  have  in  the  translation,  "  One  peculiarity  verv 
much  commends  the  piece  to  the  lovers  of  spectacle.  M.  Montigny, 
who  afterwards  became  the  intelligent  manager  of  the  Gymnase 
Dramatique,  doubled  the  part  of  Han  d'Islande  which  had  been 
created  by  M.  Francisque."  It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  French  tongue  that  "  the  lovers  of 
spectacle"  is  a  blundering  mistranslation  of  "les  amateurs  des 
spectacles  "—Anglice  playgoers— a  blunder  to  which  there  are 
many  parallels ;  among  them  one  in  a  half-forgotten  play,  which 
was  described  as  new  and  original  when  it  first  came  out,  and  of 
which  the  origin  is  betrayed  by  the  hero's  saying  of  his  wife,  "  She 
shines  in  society  like  an  artiheial  fire."  For  the  other  blunder 
there  is,  as  we  have  said,  more  excuse  to  begin  with,  since  a  person 
may  be  feirly  said  to  know  French  and  English  well  without 
knowing  the  technical  terms  of  the  French  and  English  theatres. 
But  the  very  odduess  of  the  phrase,  and  the  mere  fact  of  the  word 
doublait  being  italicized,  should  have  led  Miss  Frewer  to  ascertain 
what  it  meant,  and  what  was  its  English  equivalent,  before 
she  committed  herself  to  a  translation  of  it.    And  to  dis- 

*  Victor  Hugo  et  son  temps.    Par  Alfred  Barbou.    Paris:  Charpentier. 
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cover  this  she  need  not,  in  the  first  place,  have  gone  further  than 
to  the  abridged  edition  of  Littr^,  where  she  would  have  found 
an  explanation  in  French  of  the  technical  meaning  of  the  term — ■ 
the  English  equivalent  for  which,  to  "  understudy  "  a  part,  might, 
one  would  think,  have  been  found  out  without  very  much  trouble^ 
To  "  double  "  a  part  in  English  is,  of  course,  a  very  dift'erent  thing. 
Yet  more  amazing,  in  connexion  with  the  theatre,  of  which  we 
naturally  hear  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  the  book,  is  a  mistake 
for  which  it  is  possible  that  the  publishers  rather  than  the  translator 
may  be  responsible.  Facing  page  337  in  the  translation  is  a  clever 
and  impressive  sketch  by  M.  Andrieux,  which  we  are  gravely  invited 
to  accept  as  a  representation  of  a  "  Performance  at  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais.''  It  is  almost  incredible  that  this  legend  should  have 
been  attached  to  the  sketch  in  face,  not  alone  of  the  fact  that  it 
tells  its  own  story  plainly  enough,  but  also  that  it  is  described  in 
M.  Barbou's  book  in  these  words  : — "  A  I'ambulance  au  Theatre- 
Fran^ais.''  At  the  beginning  of  the  same  chapter — xxx.— we 
are  told  that  "  his  companion  on  this  mournful  journey  "  (to  Paris 
after  Sedan)  "  was  M.  Jules  Olaretie,  a  man  of  good  family,  and 
a  writer  of  no  inconsiderable  renown."  The  French  sentence  which 
has  been  translated  in  this  remarkable  fashion  is  "  Un  gcrivain  de 
bonne  race  et  depnis  longteraps  celebre,  M.  Jules  Olaretie,  fut  1© 
compagnon  de  ce  voyage  lugubre." 

But  consideration  of  a  few  of  the  translator's  errors  has  taken 
us  away  from  Mme.  Hugo's  journey  in  a  convoy  of  some  three 
hundred  carriages  to  Madrid,  where  she  and  her  sons  remained  for 
about  a  year.  It  was  not  long  after  the  return  to  Paris  that 
Victor  Hugo  began  to  take  to  writing.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  a 
few  days  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  brought  out  some  verses 
about  the  defeated  Emperor,  and  two  years  later  he  competed  for 
the  annual  verse  prize  given  by  the  Academy.  Here  we  must 
pause  again  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  stupidest  and  most  care- 
less of  the  mistranslations  which  are  scattered  thickly  through  the 
English  version  of  the  book.  "  The  verses,"  we  are  told,  "  wera 
remarkable  for  more  than  the  title."  As  there  is  not  a  single  word 
about  the  title,  this  is  amazing  enough,  and  its  explanation  is- 
found  in  the  fact  that  M.  Barbou  writes  "  La  piece  etait  remar- 
quable  a  plus  d'un  titre."  M  Barbou  goes  on  to  quote  some  o£ 
the  opening  lines: — • 

Quand  la  fraiohe  rose'e,  au  retour  de  I'aurore, 
Tremble  oncor  sur  le  sein  dii  lys  qui  vient  d'eclore, 
Quand  les  oiseaiix  joyeux  ce'le'brent  par  leurs  cbants 
L'astre  aux  rayons  dores  qui  feconde  nos  champs, 
Mon  Virj^ile  a  la  main,  booages  verts  et  sombres, 
Que  j'aime  a  m'e'garer  sous  vos  paisibles  ombres  1 
Quej'aime,  en  parcourant  vos  paisibles  detours, 
A  pleurer  sur  Didon,  h  plaindre  ses  amours! 
La,  mon  &me  tranquille  et  sans  inquie'tude 
S'ouvre  avec  plus  d'ivresse  au  charme  de  I'e'tude, 
La,  mon  coeur  est  plus  tendre  et  salt  niieux  compatir 
A  des  luaux — que  peut-etre  il  doit  un  jour  sentir  ! 

Unluckily,  later  on  in  the  poem  Victor  Hugo  wrote  : — 

Moi,  qui  toujours  fuyant  les  cites  et  les  cours, 
De  trois  lustres  h  peine  ai  vu  linir  le  cours. 

The  Academy  took  this  for  a  joke,  and  showed  their  resentmeE.t 
of  it  by  dividing  the  prize  between  Saintine  and  Lebrun :  — 
"Ensuite  fut  nomme  Casimir  Delavigne,  puis  Loyson,  qui  eut  un 
accessit,  et  entin  Victor  Hugo  qui,  malgrtS  son  intention  de 
mystifier  I'Academie,  et  quoiqu'il  ait  fait  la  piece  de  vers  la 
meilleure,  obtint  une  mention  honorable."  This  sentence  the 
translator,  entirely  missing  its  ironical  meaning,  renders,  or  rather 
misrenders,  by  saying  that  an  honourable  mention  was  accorded 
to  Victor  Hugo,  "  in  spite  of  his  presumed  attempt  to  mystify, 
although  there  was  little  doubt  that  his  was  the  most  meri- 
torious of  all  the  compositions  that  had  been  sent  in."  Mme. 
Hugo,  M.  Barbou  goes  on  to  teU  us,  "  n'accepta  pas  sans  protesta- 
tion le  paragraphe  du  rapport  concernant  sou  fils  et  ainsi  con^u  : 
*  Si  veritablement  M.  Hugo  n'a  que  cet  age,  I'Academie  lui  doLt 
un  encouragement,'  La  mere  indigmSe  riposta  par  une  affirmation 
categorique,  et  le  rapporteur,  M.  Kaynouard,  secretaire  perpdtuel, 
mis  au  pied  du  mur,  repondit  qu'il  fairait,  avec  plaisir,  la  con- 
uaissauce  du  jeune  poete  s'il  n'avait  point  menti.  He  plus  en  plu3 
revoltee,  Mme.  Hugo  alia  chercher  son  tils  a  la  pension.  '  Viena 
avec  moi,'  lui  dit-elle ;  '  je  te  veux  montrer  a  ces  gens  qui 
t'accusent  d'etre  un  vieillard !  j'ai  ton  acte  de  naissance  dans  ma 
poche.'  Et  on  courut  chez  M.  le  secretaire  perpotuel,  qui  se  con- 
fondit  en  excuses,  qui,  rougissant,  trouble,  ne  trouva  qu'urse 
excuse.  II  ne  pouvait  pas  prevoir  une  semblable  chose  !  " 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  written  that  remarkable  romance- 
Bug-Jaryal,  which  was  not  published  until  a  considerably  later 
date;  and  in  1S22,  when  he  was  twenty,  appeared  the  Odes  et 
Ballades,  the  publication  of  which  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the 
real  beginning  of  his  literary  career.  With  the  outlines  of  that 
career  most  people  who  take  any  interest  in  literature  are  tolerably 
well  acquainted  ;  but  even  people  who  have  made  something  of  a 
special  study  of  the  subject  may  find  their  account  in  turning  t» 
M.  Barbou's  brightly-written  pages.  Let  them,  however,  by  all 
means  turn  to  the  original,  and  not  to  the  English  version,  which, 
as  may  be  judged  from  what  we  have  already  said,  is  a  sutiiciently 
hopeless  piece  of  work.  Enough  individual  blunders  have  been 
pointed  to,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  the  original  and 
the  English  of  the  first  paragraph  in  the  book  to  show  the  spirit 
in  which  the  task  has  been  set  about.    M.  Barbou  writes  : — 

Le  27  decembre  1880  la  ville  de  Besan5on  e'tait  en  fete.  La  pittoresque 
cite'  franc-comtoise,  dont  I'origine  remonte  plus  loin  que  la  conquete 
romaine,  pavoisait  ses  maisons.  Des  fanfares  jetaicnt  leurs  notes  joyeuses 
au  vent  qui  les  eraportait  vers  les  colliues  entouVant  la  ville  d'une  couronae 
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€e  pierres.  Partout,  au  bold  du  Doubs,  dans  les  rues,  dans  les  carrefours 
one  foule  paree  se  proracnait,  devisant  en  attendant  rhouro  fixe'e  pour  une 

ceremonie  a  la  fois  imposante  et  toucliante  Le  menie  nom  se  ic'petait 

avec  orgueil  de  boiiclie  en  boucho,  excitant  des  transports  d'allegresse  ct 
provoquant  des  exclamations. 

The  English  volume  has  it  thus : — 

The  27th  of  December,  1880,  was  a  fete  day  at  Besan^on.  The  houses  in 
the  picturesque  old  town,  which  dates  further  back  than  the  Roman  con- 
quest, were  hung  Avith  flags,  and  the  echoes  of  music  came  back  from  the 
surrounding  hills.  On  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  the  streets,  and  in  the 
squares  a  well-dressed  crowd  was  awaiting  a  ceremonial  of  honour.  One 
name  was  upon  every  lip — that  name  was  Victor  Hugo. 

The  last  chapters  of  the  work  are  cut  about  on  a  larger  scale 
without  a  word  of  explanation  or  apology. 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  M.  Barbou  without  thanking  him  for 
introducing  us  to  several  of  M.  Victor  Hugo's  original  drawings, 
which,  though  not  of  course  the  work  of  a  trained  artist,  are  full 
of  dash  and  perception,  while  one  of  them,  a  caricature  of  a 
classicist,  has  decided  humour. 


THE  RULES  AND  PROCEDURE  OF  FOREIGN  PARLIAMENTS.* 

"Il/TR.  DICKINSON  has  done  both  the  public  and  the  House  of 
-LtJ.  Commons  a  service  by  the  publication  at  the  present 
moment  of  his  convenient  handbook  of  the  rules  and  procedure  of 
foreign  Parliaments.  Such  a  book  would  be  interesting  at  any 
time  to  all  who  give  any  attention  to  public  aflairs  ;  but  it  will 
iave  a  qtiite  exceptional  iuteresi  now,  when  so  many  of  the  more 
or  less  mushroom  Parliaments  of  which  Mr.  Dickinson  treats  are  in 
the  novel  position  of  being  held  up  as  examples  to  our  own.  And 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Dickinson's  book  is  not  only 
well  timed,  but  in  the  main  well  done.  It  is  essentially  a  book 
of  reference,  compressing  a  great  deal  into  a  small  space,  and  can 
therefore  only  be  properly  judged  after  long-continued  use  ;  but, 
as  far  as  can  be  discovered  by  reading,  it  has  many  of  the 
qualities  of  a  good  book  of  reference.  The  style  is  clear ;  the 
information  given  is  abundant ;  and,  what  is  of  scarcely  less  im- 
portance, we  are  guided  to  it  by  marginal  notes  and  an  index,  not, 
indeed,  very  copious,  but  sufficient.  As  the  book  is,  we  conclude, 
primarily  intended  for  those  already  familiar  with  the  working  of 
our  own  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  a  little  hypercritical 
to  complain  that  Mr.  Dickinson  seems  to  take  for  granted 
that  his  readers  have  a  considerable  degree  of  familiarity  with  the 
subject.  Many  words  and  phrases  of  a  technical  character  are 
used  which  no  layman  can  quite  understand  without  previous 
study.  But  Mr.  Dickinson  might  profitably  be  occasionally 
a  little  more  explicit,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  work  more 
intelligible  to  even  the  most  experienced  members  of  the  House. 
There  are  not  probably  maoy  of  them  who  could  tell  at  once 
•what  are  the  exact  duties  of  the  "  Committee  of  State  Revision," 
■one  of  the  four  standing  Committees  which  the  lower  house  of 
the  Danish  Rigsdag  nominates  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 
And  once  or  twice  in  other  parts  of  the  book  foreign  terms  are 
given  which  by  no  means  explain  themselves.  This,  however,  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
book  might,  we  think,  be  materially  improved.  If  a  complete 
list  of  questions  had  been  drawn  up  in  a  form  and  applied  to  each 
country  in  the  same  order,  and  numbered  for  purposes  of  reference, 
it  would  have  materially  facilitated  the  getting  of  information 
•out  of  the  book.  As  it  is,  the  arrangement  of  matter  is  occa- 
sionally a  little  confused.  It  diti'ers  for  each  country  ;  the  same 
things  are  called  by  ditierent  names ;  and  the  author  has  not 
been  able  wholly  to  avoid  repetition — a  serious  defect  in  a  book 
which,  as  Mr,  Dickinson  says  in  his  preface,  has  to  deal  with 
the  rules  of  fourteen  dili'ereut  Parliaments,  and,  we  may 
add,  to  deal  with  them  in  a  quarter  of  the  space  Sir 
T.  Erskine  May  has  given  to  our  own  alone.  Thus  we 
have  the  rules  of  the  cloture  in  the  Danish  Rigsdag  given 
twice  over  in  slightly  ditferent  words.  As  an  exceptional 
instance  of  confused  wording,  resulting  in  inaccuracy  in  stating 
facts,  we  would  call  Mr.  Dickinson's  attention  to  his  paragraph 
on  the  United  States  Senate  in  p.  60.  By  a  wholly  unnecessary 
use  of  that  dangerous  weapon,  the  historic  present,  he  has  con- 
trived to  deprive  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  that  august  body 
of  part  of  their  due  allowance  of  six  years'  service.  The  United 
States  have  indeed  had  generally  a  malignant  inlluence  on  Mr. 
Dickinson.  AVhile  his  work  was  in  course  of  being  compiled,  a 
uew  apportionment  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  made  his  statement  of  the  number  of  members,  and  of  voters 
entitled  to  elect  one,  already  antiquated.  It  is  no  longer  every 
130,000,  but  every  151,000,  of  the  population  of  the  Union  who 
divide  among  them  the  privilege  of  electing  a  Congressman.  The 
blame  of  this  inaccuracy  must,  however,  be  laid  rather  on  the 
abnormally  rapid  growth  of  the  United  States  than  on  Mr. 
Dickinson. 

Looking  at  the  constitution  and  methods  of  working  of  the 
different  legislative  bodies  described  in  this  "  Summary,"  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  lindiiig  a  wonderful  sameness  in  the  whole  class. 
Excepting  the  ancient  and  famous  Diet  of  Hungary  at  one  end, 
and  the  thoroughly  democratic  single  Chamber  of  Norway — the 
Storthing — at  the  other,  none  of  them  have  a  character  of  their 
own  ;  all,  with  very  trifling  variations  in  detail,  have  been  cast  in 
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the  same  mould.  Even  the  historical  Diet  of  Sweden,  which  has 
almost  as  long  and  as  illustrious  a  pedigree  as  the  Hungarian,  has 
recast  itself  from  its  four  Houses  of  nobles,  clergy,  burgesses,  and 
peasants,  into  two  Chambers  of  the  approved  modern  model.  They 
may  ditfer  in  trifling  details  as  to  election  of  their  Presidents 
and  so  forth  ;  but  these  are  matters  of  as  little  importance  as  the 
method  of  arranging  business  at  the  Board  of  a  Railway  Company, 
and  no  more  entitled  to  be  considered  as  models  to  be  imitated  by 
our  Parliament.  We  hope  we  do  not  oflFend  against  the  courtesy 
due  to  a  friendly  nation,  as  Mr.  Goschen  has  so  recently  impressed 
on  the  House,  when  we  feel  a  certain  impatience  at  seeing  such 
empty  pageants  as  the  Portuguese  Cortes,  House  of  Peers  and  all, 
treated  as  if  it  really  meant  anything  serious.  However,  that  is 
probably  wrong,  for  has  not  Mr.  Gladstone  shown  the  tenderest 
anxiety  not  to  mistake  the  exact  nature  of  the  cloture  used  in  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  an  even  less  genuine  legislative  body  ?  Houses 
such  as  these  are  practically  created  by  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  and 
are  at  its  orders.  The  passage  in  which  Mr.  Dickinson  discusses 
the  question  of  the  existence  of  the  cloture  in  Spain — Mr. 
Dickinson  is,  we  may  observe,  decidedly  inclined  to  find  the  cloture 
wherever  there  is  the  least  indication  of  its  existence — illustrates 
excellently  the  real  nature  of  these  bodies : — 

The  cloture  may  be  said  to  exist  indirecth-,  and  to  result  from  the  action 
allowed  to  the  Presideat  on  the  order  of  Parliamentary  discussion.  This 
action  may  be  brought  to  bear  by  him,  at  his  own  discretion,  in  order 
to  postpone  until  tlie  next  sitting  the  discussion  of  any  question  in  the 
order  of  the  day  then  before  the  Chamber.  The  questioa  next  in  order 
must  then  be  debated. 

The  etfect  of  this  procedure  is  to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  enabling  them  either  to  adjourn  or  bring  on  any  particular 
sitting  ;  in  fact,  it  enables  them  to  arrange  the  business  before  the  Chamber 
as  best  suits  their  convenience. 

Such  a  Chamber  as  this  is  obviously  not  a  free  deliberative  body 
at  all.  As,  however,  the  practice  of  foreign  Legislatures  is  being 
held  up  now  as  of  good  example  in  various  ways  for  ourselves, it 
is  not  uninteresting  to  see  what  it  is,  particularly  in  the  mat;er 
of  the  cloture,  for  the  recommending  of  which  it  is  usualy 
cited. 

At  the  very  outset  it  is  worth  noticing  how  little  work  any  of 
these  bodies  do  as  compared  with  our  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
important  to  observe  this,  because  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
cloture,  drawn  from  its  common  adoption  abroad,  generally  folbws 
a  complaint  of  the  press  of  work  on  our  Parliament.  The  inference 
is  that  the  cloture  has  been  adopted  to  expedite  work.  That 
inference  has,  however,  no  basis  of  fact.  Much  of  the  work  lone 
by  the  House  of  Commons  falls  on  the  Administration  abroad,  or 
on  provincial  Diets  such  as  exist  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  or,  in 
America,  on  the  Legislatures  of  the  States.  The  press  of  wo:k  on 
these  bodies  is  so  light  that  night  debates  are  almost  unknown 
among  them.  Mr.  Dickinson's  "  Summary  "  is  full  of  evidence 
that  the  cloture  has  always  existed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  expe- 
diting work  or  putting  down  obstruction,  but  to  suppress  oppo- 
sition. In  Europe  it  is  found  only  in  full  bloom  in  the  legislative 
bodies  which  have  been  accepted  as  inevitable  evils  by  cespotic 
Governments.  Mr.  Dickinson,  who,  as  we  have  said,  ;s  very 
ready  to  find  the  cloture  wherever  he  can,  names  only  Hungary 
and  Norway  as  the  two  in  which  it  is  unknown.  Even  if  that 
were  strictly  true,  it  would  be  important,  since  the  Hungarian 
Diet  stands  alone  among  the  Parliaments  of  the  Continent  in 
antiquity.  But  there  are  other  countries  in  which  the  cloture 
is  unknown,  as  this  book  itself  shows.  In  Sweden,  another 
country  where  Parliamentary  government  is  a  reality  of  long 
standing,  we  are  told  that  "no  proposal  must  be  made  as  to 
whether  the  voting  shall  take  place  or  not,  neither  is  any  decision 
on  this  question  allowable."  This  amounts  to  a  prohibition  of  all 
forms  of  the  previous  question.  In  Switzerland,  Mr.  Dickinson 
tells  us  that  the  "  cloture  of  the  debate  can  be  decided  upon  if 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  demand  it ;  but  it  cannot  be 
pronounced  so  long  as  a  member  who  has  not  yet  spoken  desires 
to  make  a  motion  and  to  explain  it.  When  no  other  person 
demands  permission  to  speak  the  President  declares  the  debate 
closed,  and  after  its  close  no  one  has  any  right  to  request  leave  to 
address  the  House."  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  can  be  called 
a  cloture  at  all,  except  in  the  sense  that  the  unanimous  decision  of 
any  assembly  that  a  debate  has  lasted  long  enough  is  a  cloture. 
The  only  country  in  which  this  measure  is  imposed  by  the 
President  when  he  thinks  he  has  gathered  that  the  evident  sense 
of  the  House  "  is  in  favour  of  it,  is  Denmark.  It  is,  perhaps,  an 
illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  cloture  that  Parliamentary 
government  has  been  in  a  state  of  deadlock  in  that  country  for 
some  years.  Mr.  Dickinson's  account  of  how  the  "  evident  sense 
of  the  House  "  is  gathered  in  Belgium  is  so  instructive  that  we 
cannot  avoid  quoting  it  entire : — 

In  the  Lower  House  the  close  of  the  debate  is  demanded  in  the  following 
manner.  When  it  is  evident  that  it  has  been  sufficieutly  protracted,  .and 
that  the  majority  are  getting  tired,  or  that  the  minority  are  merely 
obstructing  the  course  of  business,  the  Prime  Jlinister  and  the  President  of 
the  Chamber  are  consulted  by  the  whip  of  the  majority  as  to  the  advisability 
of  demanding  the  "  cloture."  If  they  are  both  of  opinion  that  the  proper 
moment  has  arrived  for  exercising  this  right,  a  hint  is  given  to  some  of  the 
membeis  near  to  raise  the  crv  cf  "la  cloture"  after  a  member  ot  the 
Opposition  has  concluded  his  speech.  These  lirst  cries  are  merely  mtended 
as  a  warning  that  the  cloture  will  be  demanded  immediately.  \\  hen  two 
more  speeches  have  been  delivered,  one  on  each  side,  a  member  of  the 
Opposition  always  speaking  last,  the  President,  on  the  cry  ol  "  la  cloture 
being  energetically  renewed,  inquires  if  the  motion  is  supported  by  ten 
members,  and,  on  these  rising  in  their  places,  puts  the  question  to  the  vote, 
which  is  taken  by  sittmg  and  rising. 
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\'hat  the  security  is  that,  whenever  the  Prime  Minister  finds  the 
rguments  of  the  Opposition  becoming  inconveniently  strong  or 
Lieir  inquiries  disagreeably  searching,  he  will  not  also  discover 
bstruction  in  their  attitude,  we  are  not  informed.    We  also  learn 
rem  Mr.  Dickinson  that  the  practice  of  taking  up  in  one  Session 
Jills  partially  discussed  in  the  previous  one  exists  in  almost  as 
nany  countries  as  enjoy  the  benefits  of  any  form  of  the  cloture. 
No  part  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  "  Summary  "  is  of  so  much  interest 
'  IS  those  which  treat  of  the  cloture  at  the  present  moment.  But 
:here  are  little  details  given  here  and  there  which  illustrate  the 
ivorking  of  Parliamentary  institutions  under  dill'erent  conditions 
A-hich  are  not  without  a  possible  application  to  ourselves.  In 
■ircumstances  contemplated  as  possible  by  one  at  least  of  Iler 
Majesty's  Ministers,  the  organization  of  the  "  Kegnicolar  "  Com- 
mittees of  the  Austro-Iiungarian  Delegation  may  also  become 
worthy  of  our  careful  attention.    "Whea  one  country  of  that 
Federation  wishes  to  transact  business  with  another.  Committees 
called  "  regnicolar  "  are  appointed  for  the  purpose.    Many  details 
are  also  given  of  the  various  ways  adopted  to  deal  with  the 
!;. miliar  Parliamentary  evil  of  bribery  and  of  the  extent  of  its 
fxistence.    In  Norway  it  is  unknown,  because  nobody  who  is  able 
to  bribe  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  belong  to  the  Storthing  ;  and 
iu  Sweden  "  it  is  said"  to  be  unknown  without  qualitication,  but 
.apparently  because  everybody  is  too  virtuous  to  bribe.  We  venture 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  any  authority  for  this  idyllic  state  of 
things.    In  Austria  it  is  an  oH'ence   at  law   to  bribe,  but  the 
Delegation  alone   decides  on  the  validity  of  an  election.  A 
member  therefore  who  is  declared  duly  elected  by  a  party  vote 
would  still  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  by  a  judge. 


FRAU  FROHMAXX." 

MR.  TROLLOPE'S  admirers  whose  memories  are  alive  to 
his  best  work  will  be  iu  some  dilliculty  as  to  what  to  say 
of  a  volume  like  the  present — a  collection  of  slight  stories  gathered 
together  from  periodicals,  costing  the  writer  as  little'  trouble 
as  may  be,  and  only  inviting  criticism  when  promoted  to  such 
perpetuity  as  a  showy  binding  can  promise  when  further  adorned 
by  a  distinguished  and  popular  authors  name.  It  is  not  that 
the  stories  are  slight,  but  that  an  author's  defects  and  sloven- 
linesses of  style  naturally  expatiate  in  such  a  held.  A  real 
plot  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  wasted  on  a  few  pages.  The 
story  must  therefore  owe  its  force  to  the  characters  engaged 
in  it;  and  yet  it  is  not  worth  while  to  expend  much  inven- 
tion on  characters  that  play  so  brief  a  part.  Especially  will  this 
be  the  case  with  a  writer  whose  lively  style,  knowledge  of  his  art, 
and  practised  hand  render  him  tolerably  sure  of  a  preference  over 
less  gifted,  if  more  painstaking,  rivals  in  the  arena  for  which  his 
work  is  primarily  designed.  However  little  trouble  he  may  take, 
however  easily  his  work  may  be  knocked  off,  Mr.  Trollope  is  always 
readable. 

It  would  seem  that  with  writers  devoting  themselves  to  fiction, 
and  endowed  with  the  requisite  strength,  mental  and  physical,  to 
make  composition  in  that  field  the  business  of  their  lives",  a  time 
must  arrive  when,  in  the  matter  of  plot,  incident,  and  delineation  of 
character,  one  of  two  courses  becomes  a  necessity.  Either  the  in- 
vention must  overstep  certain  bounds  hitherto  respected,  and  expa- 
tiate in  the  eccentric,  forced,  and  grotesque,  or  it  must  repeat  itself. 
Nature  is  really  inexhaustible,  but  no  eye  takes  in  all  within  its  range. 
The  invention  exercises  itself  upon  what  is  congenial  at  the  period 
when  the  imagination  is  iu  greatest  working  forcerieaving  unexplored 
the  fields  beyond.  A  time  comes  to  every  writer  when  observa- 
tion has  lost  some  of  its  keen  grasping  power;  new  impressions, 
even  in  his  own  line,  do  not  go  deep.  In  this  strait  the  more 
prolific  fancy,  rather  than  confess  itself  exhausted,  lets  itself 
wildly  loose,  goes  further  and  further  afield  into  the  improbable, 
till  it  indulges  in  monstrous  conceptions  of  what  is  possible  in 
human  nature,  making  men  and  women  play  parts  and  spend  lives 
for  good  or  evil  in  pursuits  and  toward  ends  beyond  the  extrava- 
gance of  dreams.  The  less  excursive  fancy,  held  habitually  under 
the  sway  of  reason,  or  rather  of  tlie  possible,  kept  in  check  by 
experience  of  social  life  and  its  restraints,  is  out  of  its  element 
in  extravagauces,  and  therefore  is  fain  to  fall  back,  whether  con- 
sciously or  not,  on  the  old  types— the  old  forces  of  temper  and 
character,  and  the  intiuence  of  circumstances  and  situation  upon 
them.  It  could  never,  under  any  stress  or  craving  for  the  novel 
and  unexpected,  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Trollope,  for  instance,  to 
represent,  as  Dickens  does  with  spirit  and  serious  relish,  an  old 
dustman  suddenly  come  to  a  great  fortune,  as  fitting  himself  for 
his  new  sphere  by  engaging  a  ballad  seller  out  of  the  streets,  a 
ballad  seller  "  with  a  wooden  leg,"  to  read  Gibbon's  ii'we  and  Fall 
to  him  every  evening  in  a  sanded  parlour,  out  of  which  a  space, 
carpeted  and  elegantly  furnished,  is  devoted  to  the  wife— Mrs. 
Dustman— who,  "going  in  neck  and  crop  for  fashion,"  sits  a 
listener  in  full  evening  dress  of  velvet  and  feathers.  Such  are 
the  shifts  of  a  fancy  that  believes  itself  inexhaustible— monstrous 
conceptions,  though  always  enlivened  in  Dickens's  case  by  touches 
of  nature.  The  author  of  Br.  Thorn  and  the  whole  delightful 
Barsetshire  series,  having  no  turn  for  violent  departures" from 
the_  life  he  sees  and  has  lived  in,  does  not,  when  his  soberer 
genius  is  at  fault,  invade  the  regions  of  the  impossible.  He 
turns  back  rather  on  the  influences  that  he  believes  most  potent 
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in  the  world  of  social  life ;  on  the  two  temperaments  that  play 
their  part  in  it — -the  obstinate  and  the  vaciUatiug;  the  latter 
always  masculine,  the  heroes  of  so  many  novels  posing  as  the 
ass  between  two  bundles  of  hay  ;  the  obstinate  generally  feminine,, 
though  it  was  to  Mr.  Crawley  that  the  old  rustic  quoted  the 
encour.aging  proverb  "It's  dogged  as  does  it."  An  unreasonable 
hard  woman,  resolute  of  will,  figures  constantly  in  Mr.  Trollope's 
tales,  though  she  does  not,  as  a  rule,  get  her  way,  for  the  young- 
people  are  represented  nowadays  as  all-powerful.  There  are  no 
successful  Lady  Ashtons  in  modern  fiction.  Three,  we  may 
say  four,  out  of  the  five  stories  in  this  volume  have  their  raison 
d'etre  in  an  obstinate  woman's  will.  The  character  has  become 
Mr.  Trollope's  speciality.  We  own  to  getting  a  little  tired  of  this 
old  woman  who  is  not  to  be  moved  from  the  fixed  purpose  of  her 
soul  till  the  end  draws  near,  when  she  is  conquered  or  brought 
round,  not  by  any  change  of  conviction,  but  because  the  last 
chapter  is  close  at  hand. 

The  heroine  oiFrau  Frohmann;  ITlii/  she  changed  her Prices'is  one 
of  these  old  women.  The  story  is  put  foremost  not  as  likely  to  be 
most  interesting  to  the  class  of  readers  on  whom  such  volumes 
depend,  but  because  it  has  cost  the  writer  most  trouble.  It  is  a 
lesson  in  political  economy  after  the  pattern  of  Miss  Martineau's 
series.  The  point  of  obstinacy  is  at  least  novel ;  that  a  foreign  hotel- 
keeper  should  risk  ruin  rather  than  raise  her  prices,  puts  the 
author's  favourite  quality  in  an  attractive  aspect  before  the 
reader.  The  struggle  with  inevitable  progress  and  change  is 
told  with  a  mastery  of  details  characteristic  of  the  author. 
"  If  there  ever  was  a  Tory  upon  earth,  the  Frau  Frohmann  was  a 
Tory."  She  was  "  a  woman  who  loved  power,  but  who  loved  to 
use  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  around  her,  or  at  any  rate  to  think 
that  she  so  used  it.  She  believed  in  the  principles  of  despotism 
and  paternal  government,  but  always  on  the  understanding  that 
she  was  to  be  the  despot."  The  world  was  to  stand  still  for  Frau 
Frohmann ;  she  would  neither  charge  more  nor  pay  more.  Under 
this  illusion  necessarily  arise  quarrels  with  the  butcher  and  baker ; 
desertion  on  the  part  of  the  peasant-women,  who  carry  their 
poultry  to  a  better  market ;  failures  of  supply  in  the  smaller 
matters  of  wild  fruits,  which  used  to  find  their  way  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  the  hotel  table,  estrangement  of  neighbours,  labourers, 
familiars  of  every  class.  Her  unwilling  conversion,  or  rather 
grudging  submission  to  the  inevitable,  under  a  lecture  on  the 
modern  cheapness  of  gold  preached  to  her  by  an  English  political 
economist,  brings  the  story  to  a  happy  conclusion.  To  this  gentle- 
man she  communicates  her  latest  experience : — 

'"  The  people  don't  seem  to  think  any  more  of  seven  zwanzigers  and  a. 
Iialf  than  they  do  of  six !  It's  very  odd — very  odd,  indeed.  I  suppose 
il's  all  right,  sir  "  This  she  asked  still  thinking  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  in  the  world  when  so  monstrous  a  condition  of  things 
seemed  to  prevail. 

"  They'd  think  a  great  deal  of  it  if  yon  charged  them  more  than  they 
believed  sufficient  to  give  you  a  fair  protit  for  your  outlay." 

"  How  can  they  know  anythnig  about  it,  Mr.  Cartwright?  " 

"'Ah  !  indeed ;  how  do  tliey  ?  But  they  do.  You  and  I,  Frau. 
Frohmann,  must  study  these  matters  very  closely  before  we  can  find  out 
how  they  adjust  themselves." 

The  second  story,  "  The  Lady  of  Launay,"'  has  for  its  leading- 
personage  a  stiff-necked  old  woman,  making  herself  and  everybody 
else  miserable  for  an  obstinate  adherence  to  what  she  thinks  right. 
She,  too,  is  a  Tory.  But  here  the  fixed,  immovable  temper  is  not 
all  on  one  side.  If  the  old  lady  is  ready  to  sacrifice  her  own. 
happiness  and  that  of  her  son  to  the  claims  of  family  and  descent, 
the  low-born  heroine  is  equally  immovable.  She  would  be  no 
heroine  of  Mr.  Trollope's  if  she  did  not  stick  to  her  lover  under 
any  conceivable  ditficulties,  ethical,  social,  or  prudential.  We  need 
not  say  that  the  old  woman  has  to  give  way.  The  lesson  to  be 
learnt  is,  let  not  benevolent  women  of  this  order  adopt  small 
penniless  orphans  on  the  strength  of  commonplace  features  and 
weak  eyes  where  there  is  an  only  son,  lest,  as  in  this  case,  time 
should  work  its  wonders  on  face,  complexion,  and  eyes,  and  the 
insignificant  child  bloom  out  into  loveliness. 

In  "Alice  Dugdale"  the  quality  of  will  and  desperate  determinatioa- 
to  carry  it  out  is  exhibited  in  the  match-making  mother.  Thegossip 
of  society  is  full  of  such  mothers,  but  in  fiction  their  delineation 
is  neither  pleasant  nor  edil'ying.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  Lady 
Wanless  as  other  than  a  somewhat  coarse  caricature.  The  object 
of  her  schemes  is  the  hero  of  two  minds  with  whom  Mr.  Trollope's 
readers  are  so  familiar.  His  real  preference  rests  on  a  worthy 
young  woman,  daughter  of  the  village  doctor,  a  perfect  paragon 
of  devotion  to  her  step-brothers  and  sisters,  but  homely  for 
her  station  both  in  dress  and  occupation.  Her  rival,  one 
of  a  baronet's  five  daughters,  is  a  perfect  beauty  in  form, 
and  feature,  a  model  of  grace  on  horseback  and  archery  ground, 
with  every  advantage  of  dress  and  surroundings.  It  ought 
not  to  require  gross  artifices  and  bold  advances  on  the  mother's 
part  to  get  a  husband  for  so  much  perfection ;  but  Lady 
Wanless  seems  to  think  that  nothing  less  will  do,  and  the  gentle- 
man, on  his  side,  falls  into  the  transparent  snare  so  far  as  to 
take  for  granted  that  he  must  give  in,  and  regards  himself  as  a 
lost  man.  Why  he  escapes  is  as  difficult  to  understand  as  why  he 
is  regarded  as  so  important  and  desirable  a  victim.  In  earlier 
days  Mr.  Trollope  would  have  punished  such  weakness ;  but  this 
moral  would  not  suit  the  readers  of  ephemeral  fiction.  "  Christmas 
at  Thompson  Ilall  "  is  also  a  case  of  female  will  carrying  its  point. 
The  story  professes  to  be  an  incident  of  travel,  and  is  told  with 
spirit,  and  with  the  author's  enjoyment  of  a  grotesque  blunder. 

The  best  tale  in  the  book  we  have  left  to  the  last,  as  being* 
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free  from  fault  on  the  points  we  have  criticized.  The  two 
stock  characters  are  absent;  female  resolution  stands  in  a  re- 
spectable light,  and  there  is  no  hero  who  does  not  know  his 
own  mind.  The  scene  also  is  laid  in  a  quarter  familiar  to 
the  writer,  and  altogether  strange  to  the  ordinary  reader ; 
though  the  Post  Office  records  of  the  year  have  spoken  of  the 
great  room  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Office  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  where,  according  to  our  author, 
a  staff  of  eight  hundred  girls  do  much  of  the  work  of  the  Telegraph 
•department,  earning  eighteen  shillings  a  week  for  eiglit  hours 
■daily  labour.  The  author  shows  a  kindly  sympathy  for  the  trials 
and  dilficulties  of  young  women  thrown  thus  upon  their  own 
exertions,  and  has  drawn  two  portraits  which  might  well  be  the 
result  of  close  observation— two  girls,  with  no  family  ties,  who 
have  to  rely  on  their  own  sense  and  moral  qualities  for  their  re- 
spectability. The  elder  and  superior  of  these  telegraph  girls  is  really 
superior,  modest,  industrious,  and  self-sacriticing  under  the  dictates 
of  reason ;  her  companion — for  the  two  have  supposed  it  to  be  at 
OEce  economical  and  cheerful  to  live  together — is  very  natural  in  her 
way,  though  a  good  deal  less  superior.  But  if  baronets'  daughters 
work  hard  to  be  married,  neither  author  nor  reader  can  be  severe 
on  a  telegraph  girl  who  looks  forward  to  having  a  husband  to 
work  for  her,  and  who  uses  any  art  within  her  limited  powers 
to  get  one.  The  conjunction  lets  us  into  the  habits  of  the 
class — the  choice  of  amusements,  the  self-restraint  necessary 
to  keep  away  from  the  forms  of  recreation  that  are  nearest  at 
laand  and  most  exciting,  and,  above  all,  the  difficulties  that 
beset  in  such  a  case  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes, 
liucy  Graham  is  severely  resolved  on  the  subject  of  Music 
Halls.  Sophy  sees  things  in  another  light.  If  people  were  to 
feel  like  her  mouitress,  "  there  would  be  no  coming  together  of 
people  at  all."  Sophy  is  pretty,  spends  her  money  on  dress,  and 
linally  makes  eyes  at  a  grave  artisan  who  has  taken  lodgings  in 
the  same  house,  and  who,  as  it  turns  out,  would  suit  Lucy  a  great 
deal  better.  AVe  need  not  tell  the  story,  but  it  is  a  relief  to  all 
parties  when  Sophy  writes  from  Hastings — where  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  "  provided  a  kindly  aid  for  young  women,"  some 
iive  or  six  at  a  time  being  sent  out  for  a  month  to  Hastings  or 
Brighton  to  be  employed  there  in  the  telegraph  olhces — and 
makes  all  comfortable  by  announcing  that  "  a  very  gentlemanly 
young  man,  who  is  going  into  partnership  in  a  hairdressing 
•establishment,"  had  proposed  to  her,  and  she  bad  accepted  him. 

Though  Mr.  Trollope  may  seem  in  these  tales  to  descend  from 
Lis  earlier  level,  and  to  apply  his  powers  to  work  beneath  the 
legitimate  pretensions  of  his  genius,  yet  that  such  work  is  his 
goes  for  a  good  deal ;  his  style,  his  liveliness,  his  command  of  his 
suTaject,  and  his  self-reliance,  give  a  flavour  and  spirit  to  his  trifles 
that  must  always  distinguish  them  from  the  efforts  of  less  able 
pens. 


THE  SAINTS  OF  THE  TELL.* 

"  rij  n'y  a  pas  jusqu'aux  Idgendes  qui  ne  puissent  nous  apprendre 
JL  a  connaitre  les  mceurs  des  nations,"  s.aid  Voltaire ;  and 
medern  research  tends  more  and  more  to  justify  his  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  popular  traditions.  Among  legendary  collections  the 
Mohammedan  deserves  a  notable  place  ;  but  that  place  has  hitherto 
•been  denied  it.  It  is  true  that  every  traveller  has  stories  to  tell  of  the 
wonderful  saints  that  Eastern  piety  delights  to  reverence ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  pass  even  the  briefest  sojourn  in  a  Mohammedan 
country  without  some  personal  experience  of  modern  hagiolatry. 
The  brawny  saints  who  parade  the  streets  of  Cairo  or  Damascus, 
perfectly  naked  and  brandishing  a  heavy  staff,  are  the  commonest 
and  unpleasantest  sights  of  the  East.  It  is  not  always  agreeable 
.to  meet  one  of  these  lunatics  when  he  is  in  a  savage  mood;  and 
the  traveller  who  had  to  hold  on  with  might  and  main  to  the 
pointed  end  of  the  staff'  with  which  a  big  but  holy  man  was 
xesolutely  prodding  him  must  have  experienced  a  peculiarly 
mauvais  quart  iVheure.  But  the  mad  saints,  who  bark  like  a  dog 
and  run  about  the  city,  are  not  the  highest  type  of  the  Moslem 
hierarchy — a  hierarchy  which  consists  chiefly  of  self-appointed 
enthusiasts,  and  which  has  no  canonical  standmg  in  the  system  of 
the  Koran  and  Snnna.  The  various  orders  of  dervishes  contain, 
•especially  among  their  sheikhs  or  welis,  a  number  of  holy  men  of 
a  quieter,  but  much  more  genuine,  stamp.  Headers  of  Lane  will 
jemember  the  remarkable  experience  of  the  traveller  in  the  case  of 
iSheikh  Ali  el-Leysi,  a  saint  who  obtained  his  reputation  as  much 
■by  good  works  and  devotion  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate  as  by  his 
extraordinary  manifestations  of  second-sight.  Saints  of  this  kind  are 
rarer  than  they  used  to  be,  for  we  live  in  an  unbelieving  generation  ; 
but  there  are  still  many  of  whom  strange  tales  of  miracle  and 
clairvoyance  are  related  in  all  good  faith  by  pious,  but  perhaps 
over-credulous,  Moslems. 

The  saints  of  the  past,  however,  are  much  the  most  interesting. 
As  there  is  no  contemporary  evidence  to  check  the  imagination,  the 
legends  of  the  saints  of  old  grow  with  the  telling,  and  frequently 
assume  entirely  new  aspects,  like  the  myths  of  ancient  Greece  in 
the  hands  of  Theocritus.  Not  seldom  we  find  that  the  Moham- 
medan hagiographer  has  incorporated  into  the  story  of  a  good 
JMoslem  saint  the  prodigies  manifested  by  some  dog  of  the  Christian 
Leyenda  aurea;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  Giacomo  de  Voraggio 
was  indebted  to  the  Arabs  for  a  few  episodes  in  his  veracious  his- 

*  Les  saints  de  I'Jslum  :  li'ffcniles  hii(/ioloi/ii/urs  et  croynnces  algeriennes. 
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tories.  When  Christian  and  Moslem  saintg  thus  come  into  colli- 
sion, it  is  often  impossible  to  say  which  was  the  original,  and  the 
investigator  is  thrown  back  upon  the  Mohammedan  chronicler's 
phrase  of  bewilderment — Gud  knows  best!  There  are  several 
Christian  features  in  the  collection  of  Algerian  legends  which 
Colonel  Trumelet  has  translated,  but  whether  they  were  first  of  all 
Mohammedan  or  not  is  an  open  question.  The  saints  of  the  Tell  are 
perhaps  more  subject  to  plagiarism  than  others,  for  geographical 
reasons  ;  but  they  are  not  otherwise  very  different  from  the  saints 
of  other  Moslem  countries.  There  is,  indeed,  a  curious  family  like- 
ness among  Mohammedan  sainls  which  is  somewhat  discouraging 
to  the  collector  of  legends ;  the  holy  men  too  often  show  a  lament- 
able poverty  of  invention,  and  content  themselves  with  the  trite 
performances  of  their  predecessors.  They  are  fond  of  making  their 
debut  in  a  blaze  of  soft  white  light,  surrounded  by  an  odour  of 
musk;  they  generally  contrive  to  exhibit  a  miracle  or  two  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life  spent  in  meditation,  and  at  the  e.xpense  of 
the  neighbourhood,  in  a  kubba,  or  cubby-house,  erected  in 
some  lonely  spot ;  and  after  dying  in  a  commonplace  matter- 
of-fact  way,  they  expect  their  kubba  to  be  visited  for  all 
time  by  crowds  of  worshippers  who  want  blessings,  or 
crops,  or  children,  and  are  ready  to  pay  for  them.  The 
saints  of  the  Tell  are  chiefly  of  this  ordinary  type;  but 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  very  numerous.  The  truth  is 
that  the  wise  men  of  the  Eiist  soon  discovered  how  easy  it  was  to 
impose  upon  a  race  of  simple  credulous  mountaineers  like  the 
Berbers,  and  North  Africa  became  the  favourite  field  of  Moham- 
medan propaganda.  Every  new  heresy,  every  unusually  prepos- 
terous doctrine,  every  unfounded  claim  to  imamship  and  descent 
from  the  Prophet,  was  sure  to  find  a  hearing  and  a  following 
among  the  Berbers.  They  were  a  long  time  taking  in  Islam; 
but  when  at  last  they  accepted  it,  tliey  swallowed  it  whole,  with  a 
great  deal  of  seasoning  which  did  not  belong  to  the  original  dish. 
With  the  natural  tendency  of  an  ignorant  folk  to  prefer  the  im- 
probable, the  extravagant,  and  the  absurd,  the  Berbers  have 
always  loved  the  excrescences  of  Islam  rather  than  its  plain  sub- 
stance, and  every  apostle  of  an  outrageous  imposture  had  but  to 
journey  to  the  Barbary  States  in  order  to  find  himself  believed. 
Hence  there  has  always  been  a  determination  of  saints,  cojnobites, 
friars,  dervishes,  and  other  varieties  of  the  banditti  of  Islaim  to 
Morocco,  and  the  other  lands  bordering  the  Mediterranean  on 
its  African  side.  The  narrative  of  their  lives  and  wonderful  deeds 
would  fill  as  many  volumes  as  the  threescore  of  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  is  not  much  nearer  the  end.  Colonel  Trumelet 
has  wisely  decided  to  confine  his  present  researches  to  a  small 
division  of  the  inexhaustible  theme — to  the  lives  and  acts  of  the 
chief  saints  whose  precious  remains  repose  in  that  portion  of  Africa 
now  occupied  by  the  French.  As  it  is,  the  subject  is  sufficiently 
extensive  ;  iind  the  present  volume  is  only  an  instalment  of  the 
final  work.  It  is  enough,  however,  to  give  the  reader  a  very  fair  idea 
of  Mohammedan  saints,  and  their  cult  in  North  Africa,  even 
without  the  volume  on  the  Saints  of  the  Sahra  v/hich  is  announced 
as  forthcoming. 

We  doubt  whether  the  perusal  of  the  present  volume  (if  so  be  it 
arrives  at  the  triumphant  state  of  having  been  perused)  will  neces- 
sarily lead  the  student  to  continue  bis  researches  into  the  volume 
now  in  the  press.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  saints  of  the  Tell 
are  a  very  dreary  folk.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  not  even  the 
merit  of  antiquity ;  they  are  almost  all  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  And"  their  newness  is  not  redeemed  by  that 
fulness  of  detail  which  would  prove  so  valuable  to  the  student  of 
manners.  The  histories  of  these  saints  are  miich  too  sketchy  and 
vague  to  be  of  any  service  in  this  way.  Some  idea,  no  doubt,  may 
be'gleaued  of  how  they  live  among  the  Kabiles  and  Berbers ;  but 
the  information  will  hardly  repay  the  trouble  required  to  obtain 
it.  Colonel  Trumelet  deserves  all  gratitude  for  rescuing  these 
traditions  from  probable  oblivion,  but  he  has  certainly  executed 
his  task  on  an  over-diffuse  scale.  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  the  narrator  interspersed  with  the  narrative,  and  many  of  M. 
Trumelefs  wise  and  witty  sayings  might  have  been  omitted  with 
advantage.  To  be  sharp  and  satirical  is  not  the  proper  aim  of 
the  relater  of  popular  legends ;  one  must  tell  them  (as  Colonel 
Trumelet  himself  admits)  with  implicit  faith,  if  they  are  to  possess 
any  reality  to  the  reader.  But,  apart  from  a  certain  tedium  of  style, 
the  stories  are  inevitably  monotonous,  since  the  saints  themselves 
are  so  exactly  like  one  another.  They  all  begin  witli  a  touch  of 
the  picturesque— "  A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  such  a 
village  there  stands  a  clump  of  venerable  olive-trees,"  or  some- 
thing of  this  sort.  In  the  midst  of  this  clump  of  olive-trees  there 
is,  of  course,  the  inevitable  "  kubba,"  the  neatly  white-washed 
chapel  beneath  which  repose  the  mortal  remains  of  the  marabout 
or  saint.  The  great  merit  of  these  saints  is  that  they  act  as  a 
species  of  forest  conservators  to  a  large  number  of  cedar  and  ohve 
groves,  and  Colonel  Trumelet  has  excellent  reason  when  he  regrets 
that  Algerian  forests  are  not  universally  under  the  protection^  of 
a  saint.  '  The  historv  of  the  first  saint  in  the  present  collection 
centres  in  these  olive-trees,  and  really  possesses  no  interest  beyond 
them.  Sidi  Ya'kub  esh-Sherif  was  among  the  refugees  Irom 
the  Spanish  persecution  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
he  went  into  retirement  in  Morocco ;  in  his  old  age  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina;  and  on  his  return  to 
Morocco  found  that  the  tent-pegs  of  his  first  camp  on 
the  journev  had  grown  up  into  a  fine  grove  of  olive-trees,  by 
virtue  of  "the  sacred  object  of  the  pilgrimage.  Sidi  lakub 
therefore  incontinently  resolved  to  die  on  that  spot.    He  was  seea 
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to  glide  in  a  brilliant  sheen  of  light  down  to  the  river,  and  there 
to  perform  his  religious  ablutions.  A  bright  star  was  then  ob- 
served by  the  wonderins:  disciples  to  approach  the  saint  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  This  was  Sidi  Ahmed  El-Kbir,  who  dwelt 
at  the  foot  of  the  gorge.  The  two  saints  embraced  and  con- 
versed ;  an  owl  flew  screeching  over  their  heads,  the  lights 
straightway  disappeared,  and  next  morning  Sidi  Ya'kub  was 
found  dead  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  They  buried  him  among 
the  olive-trees,  and  Allah  sent  the  pious  Jinn  to  build  a  kubba 
over  him  ;  and  thither  pilgrims  resort  from  all  quarters  of  the 
laud,  barefoot,  to  implore  the  favours  and  intercession  of  the  holy 
marabout,  or  to  learn  when  the  Day  of  Judgment  will  be.  When 
the  French  soldiers  prepared  to  cut  down  the  sacred  trees,  a 
phantom  axe  was  seen  in  the  air  over  each  Zouave's  head,  brand- 
ishing itself  in  so  menacing  a  fashion  that  the  operation  was 
abruptly  abandoned. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  legends  of  the  Moslem  saints 
contained  in  the  collection  of  M.  Trumelet.  Indeed  it  is  rather 
too  favourable  an  example  to  be  quite  tjpical.  The  next  saint  is 
a  very  dull  creature,  and  really  does  and  says  nothing  worth 
recording ;  and  as  to  the  third,  Sidi  Abd-er-Rahman  et- 
Taalebi,  he  was  an  unsoeiable  old  man,  who,  when  urged 
to  join  in  a  dance  of  the  country,  not  only  refused,  but 
cursed  the  poor  dancers,  and  had  them  all  swallowed  up  in  the 
earth,  after  the  manner  of  Korah.  Sidi  Mohammed,  the  fourth 
saint  in  this  calendar,  literally  died  in  a  ditch ;  but  it  was  a 
miraculous  ditch,  which  emitted  a  supernatural  light.  The  de- 
ceased saint  himself  became  identified  with  the  cedar-tree  on  which 
iie  habitually  perched  when  alive,  and  the  ignorant  woodman  who 
felled  the  tree  (and  was  struck  dead  for  his  pains)  found  that  the 
axe  drew  blood.  It  is  curious  to  tind  the  myth  of  Polydorus  in 
a  Mohammedan  legend  ;  but  Virs'il  was  known  in  Africa  some 
time  before  "  Auld  Mahouu."  The  fifth  saint,  Sidi  Salim,  and  a 
good  many  more,  are  remarkable  for  nothing  but  a  little  miracle ; 
nor  can  we  regard  as  very  striking  the  tale  of  Yezid,  the  hideous 
guardian  of  untold  treasure,  who  half  killed  the  unfortunate  man 
■who  had  been  rash  enough  to  eat  part  of  the  cake  intended  for 
himself.  Sidi  Ikhlef  is  a  better  saint ;  he  at  least  reposed  serenely 
in  the  midst  of  a  raging  fire,  and  called  down  the  elements  to 
destroy  an  unbelieving  people — and  they  did  come  when  he  called. 
Another  saint,  Sidi  Bou-Seba'-IIajjat,  did  not  stop  short  at 
appearing  in  an  aureole  of  light,  as  too  many  of  his  comrades  do, 
feut  tamed  lions,  fed  a  large  company  out  of  a  dish  whose  contents 
never  diminished,  and  annually  performed  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  without  leaving  his  own  kubba  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
AVady  Rabta  for  a  single  hour.  After  his  death,  any  lion  who 
came  within  the  precincts  of  the  saint's  tomb  was  instantly  rooted 
to  the  ground,  so  that  a  child  could  kill  him.  There  is  a  certain 
originality  about  Sidi  Bou-Seba'-IIajjat  which  is  sadly  to  seek  in 
most  of  the  characters  of  Colonel  Trumelet's  hagiology. 

But  the  great  saint  of  the  book,  occupying  indeed  nearly  a 
quarter  of  it,  is  Sidi  Ahmed  El-Kbir,  the  pious,  wise,  devout, 
humble  marvel  of  bis  age,  who  had  done  everything  in  the  way 
of  pilgrimages  and  travels  that  a  saint  should  do,  had  been 
twice  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  explored  Egypt,  visited  Deyr 
et-Jin  and  there  inspected  the  relics  of  the  Prophet,  had 
prayed  in  the  great  mosque  at  Jerusalem,  seen  the  lolty  fortress 
of  Aleppo  of  which  the  poet  said — 

You  can  ride  to  the  Milky  Way  as  you  ride  to  a  neighbouring;  well, 
And  your  horses  u\ay  L)ru\vse  on  the  stars  as  they  crop  the  liuwers  of 
the  dell. 

He  had  seen  Damascus,  "  the  mole  of  beauty  in  the  cheek  of  the 
■world,"  the  city  "  whose  stones  are  pearls,  its  earth  ambergris, 
■and  its  northerly  breezes  like  the  bouquet  of  wine";  he  had  prayed 
in  the  mosque  of  Cordova,  wept  over  Granada;  he  had  seen  every- 
thing, and  studied  all  knowledge  ;  and  at  last  he  came  to  honour 
Algiers  with  his  latter  years  and  his  tomb.  He  chose  a  charming 
retreat,  and  as  there  was  no  water,  he  walked  to  the  springs  of 
Jebel  Dakhla,  and  made  them  follow  him  back  over  a  mountainous 
country  till  they  settled  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  spot  he 
bad  selected  for  his  dwelling,  which  he  forthwith  erected  with 
becoming  simplicity.  Here  he  performed  miracles,  confuted  and 
confounded  impostors  and  hypocrites,  and  especially  interested 
himself  in  providing  for  the  exiled  Moors  whom  the  Christian  re- 
conquest  had  banished  from  Spain.  To  their  interest  he  gained 
the  famous  Kheir  eddin,  when  the  great  Pasha  and  pirate  came  to 
visit  him  in  his  retreat  in  1533,  and  "by  his  munificence  Sidi 
Ahmed  El-Kbir  became  the  founder  of  Blida."  This  mighty  saint 
died  in  1540,  but  his  memory  is  still  green  in  the  laud.  The 
weekly  visits  to  his  tomb  are  attended  by  innumerable  devotees, 
and  forty  successive  Saturdays  there  count  as  much  as  the  pilgrim- 
■age  to  Mecca.  Once  a  year  there  is  a  magnificent  festival,  after  the 
manner  of  the  great  festival  of  the  Seyyid  El-Bedawi  at  Tanta, 
only  more  decorous.  Each  step,  baretoot,  of  the  way  to  this 
festival  is  reckoned  for  seven  hundred  good  actions  by  the  recording 
angel. 

'i'he  interest  of  these  marabout  saints  is  less  personal  than 
political  or  social.  They  have  always  taken  a  leading  part  in 
North  African  politics,  and  they  have  power  enough  to  make 
peace  or  war,  and  to  sign  a  treaty  on  behalf  of  their  followers. 
They  used  to  regulate  the  election  of  chiefs,  and  maintain  the 
sanctuary  of  the  market,  where  arrests  aud  reprisals  were 
never  permitted.  The  people  regard  them  as  the  mouth- 
pieces of  Cod,  and  will  follow  them  in  everything  and 
repair  to  them  in  every  diliieulty.  They  live  upon  their 
wurshippers  and   amass   great  wealth ;   but   the   devotion  of 


the  people  to  them  does  not  abate  on  that  account.  A  mara- 
bout's safe-conduct  will  protect  the  bearer  even  in  places  where 
his  name  is  unknown.  These  saints  have  often  given  the  French 
no  inconsiderable  trouble  in  Algiers.  Abd  El-Kader's  lieutenants 
were  mostly  marabouts,  and  scarcely  a  revolt  has  occurred  which 
was  not  prompted  by  one  of  this  religious  fraternity.  Un- 
authorized by  the  original  constitution  of  Mohammedanism, 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Mohammed's  organization,  the  saints  of 
Islam  have  nevertheless  acquired  a  power  and  footing  in  Moslem 
countries  which  entitle  them  to  more  attention  than  their  personal 
qualities  would  command.  Colonel  Trumelet's  callection  of  their 
lives  is  a  curious  contribution  to  a  subject  which  presents  many 
points  of  interest,  and  some  of  importance,  to  all  who  have  to  do 
with  the  government  of  Mohammedan  peoples. 


DRUMMOND  AND  ANDERSON'S  ANCIENT  SCOTTISH 
WEAPONS.* 

THIS  volume  is  indeed  a  goodly  sight  for  the  eyes  of  those 
who  keep  about  them  so  much  of  the  old  Adam  as  to  take, 
like  Ilybrias  of  Crete  in  Campbell's  vigorous  rendering  of  his  song, 
"  joy  in  a  well-made  sword."  It  represents  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  life-work  of  an  enthusiastic  Scottish  antiquary ;  and  in 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  execution  the  materials  left  by  Mr. 
Drummond  have  probably  never  been  surpassed  by  anything  of 
the  kind.  The  execution  of  the  book  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
the  design.  It  is  a  delight  equally  to  book-lovers  and  to  weapon- 
lovers,  and  those  who  happen  to  combine  bokh  tastes  may  be 
allowed  without  frivolity  to  find  it  better  company  than  the  last 
utterly  silly  and  wildly  ungrammatical  novel,  or  the  latest  ex- 
position in  a  review  article  of  the  relation  of  the  unknowing  to  the 
unknowable,  the  proper  behaviour  of  a  virtuous  missionary  in  a 
joss-house,  or  our  duties  to  everybody  except  our  neighbour.  In 
these  fifty-four  plates  we  get  a  view  of  characteristic  Scottish 
arms,  equipment,  and  ornament,  as  complete  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  admits.  If  we  regret,  as  assuredly  some  of  us  will, 
that  in  some  respects  it  is  not  more  complete,  we  shall 
find  our  answer  in  the  Introduction.  Neither  historical  con- 
tinuity nor  perfect  certainty  of  historical  arrangement  is 
now  attainable.  "  These  national  relics  are  not  so  frail  and 
perishable  as  many  classes  of  objects  that  are  gathered  from  all 
ends  of  the  earth  to  crowd  our  museums.  But  they  were  pro- 
scribed by  law,  and  delivered  from  proscription  only  to  be  con- 
signed to  universal  neglect ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  Scotland 
possesses  no  adequately  representative  collection  of  the  objects 
which  illustrate,  as  nothing  else  can  illustrate,  the  most  peculiar 
and  picturesque  phases  of  her  national  history  and  native  art." 
The  prescriptive  measures  referred  to  are  the  stringent  Arms  Acts 
passed  after  the  Jacobite  risings  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Wa 
do  not  feel  sure,  however,  that  neglect  would  not  have  dono 
pretty  much  the  same  work  without  them.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  there  must  have  been  many  thousands  of 
long  bows  in  England  in  perfectly  good  order.  At  the  present 
day  not  more  than  one  or  two  specimens  are  known,  and  those 
have  been  preserved  by  pure  accident.  Arrows  have  so  completely 
perished  that  the  length  of  the  cloth-yard  shaft  is  still  a  moot 
point  among  our  modern  archers  and  historians  of  archery.  These 
weapons,  no  doubt,  were  exceptionally  perishable.  But  other 
mediyeval  arms  and  armour  have  mostly  come  down  to  us  only 
when  they  belonged  to  persons  of  high  degree,  and  were  in  some 
sort  heirlooms.  And  if  the  typical  arms  of  the  Scottish  Highlands 
had  not  been  carried  by  chiefs  as  well  as  by  their  men,  we  conceive 
that  the  late  Mr.  Drummond's  pencil  would  have  had  fewer  and 
less  favourable  subjects  than  those  now  laid  before  us. 

In  any  case  we  must  be  thankful  for  what,  in  one  'way  or 
another,  has  come  to  the  hands  of  our  generation ;  and  it  is 
well  to  leave  regrets  and  make  the  most  of  our  enjoyment. 
We  begin  with  the  target,  the  most  characteristic  part  of  the 
Highland  equipment.  Many  Southron  readers  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  how  moderate  were  its  dimensions.  The  specimens  here 
figured  are  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-one  inches  in 
diameter,  somewhere  about  half  the  width  of  the  great  round 
shield  borne  by  the  Homeric  heroes.  Probably  the  Ilighlandmeu 
were  in  the  right  of  it ;  their  target  made  up  in  handiness  what  it 
abandoned  in  area.  Being  of  no  great  weight,  it  would  be  rapidly 
movable,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  could  even  be  a  weapon  of 
off'ence,  for  in  several  of  these  examples  a  formidable  spike  may  bo 
affixed  to  the  central  boss.  When  this  is  not  in  use,  a  case  is  pro- 
vided for  it  in  the  deerskin  lining  of  the  mner  side.  The  material 
of  the  target  is  wood  covered  with  leather;  metal-covered  or 
metal  shields  are  found  only  as  exceptions.  Mr.  Drummond  has 
figured  one  bronze  shield  dug  out  of  a  marsh,  and  ornamented-in  a 
thoroughly  archaic  style,  and  one  plain  iron  one,  of  whose  date 
nothing  is  stated  or  conjectured.  The  regular  covering  of  leather 
gave  occasion  for  excellent  ornamental  work.  It  is  best  described 
in  bookbinders'  language  as  blind  tooling;  and  indeed  there  are 
many  patterns  on  these  targets  from  which  the  modern  bookbinder 
might  well  take  a  hint.  The  flowing  interlaced  curves  of  some  of 
them  show  a  really  admirable  decorative  taste  and  execution.  We 
likewise  find,  sometimes  together  with  this  kind  of  ornament,  some- 
times instead  of  it,  symmetrical  arrangements  of  nail-heads  and  metal 

*  Ancient  Scottish  Weapons.  A  series  of  Drawings  by  the  late  James 
Drummond,  R.S.A.  With  Introduction  and  Descriptive  Notes  bv  Joseph 
Anderson,  Custodier  of  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh. 
Edinb'jrgli  and  London  :  Waterstuu  &  Sons.  i88i. 
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studs,  and  now  and  tlien  of  larger  brass  plates.  These  additions 
■would  to  some  extent  increase  the  strength  of  the  target,  but 
their  first  purpose  was  evident!}-  decoration.  It  was  not  till  the 
seventeenth  century  that  shields  were  fairly  discarded  in  the  rest 
of  Europe.  The  swordsmen  of  Italy  and  France  made  the  dis- 
covery, which  at  the  time  must  have  seemed  a  paradox,  that  the 
sword  is  stronger  without  a  shield  than  with  it.  But  the  dis- 
covery was  long  in  travelling  northwards  ;  the  Ilighlandman 
clung  to  his  target  for  more  than  a  century  later,  and  its  final  dis- 
appearance from  the  Highland  regiments  is  not  much  beyond  living 
memory.  Certainly  one  v^ho  possessed  an  ancestral  target  like 
those  figured  here  might  be  excused  for  not  willingly  putting  it 
aside  as  obsolete. 

Various  types  of  swords  receive  about  as  much  illustration  as 
the  targets.  Among  these  the  Scottish  basket-hilted  broadsword, 
commonly  but  inexactly  called  the  claymore,  holds  a  less  impor- 
tant place  than  we  should  have  expected ;  it  appears,  however, 
to  have  come  into  fashion  rather  late,  and  to  have  seen  its  best 
days  from  the  late  sixteenth  to  the  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. There  is  a  question  of  some  curiosity,  briefly  discussed 
in  the  Introduction,  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  name 
Ferrara,  Ferara,  or  Farara,  as  denoting  the  make  of  sword-blades 
"which,  for  some  unknown  reason,  attained  exceptional  popularity 
in  Scotland.''  Nothing  is  known  of  the  supposed  Andrew  Ferrara 
beyond  what  may  be  inferred  from  the  trade-mark  itself.  xVs  far 
as  the  name  goes,  it  might  as  easily  be  Spanish  as  Italian.  One 
Scottish  sword  is  actually  signed, "  Andrea  Ferara  em  Lisboa."  Mr. 
Anderson  inclines  to  think  that  the  original  Andrea  Ferara  was  a 
Spaniard,  and  tha^  his  name,  having  acquired  renown,  was  con- 
tinued as  a  trade-mark  by  his  successors,  and  was  also  adopted  by 
armourers  in  various  parts  of  Europe  as  the  trade  name  of  a 
particular  kind  of  blade.  The  hypothesis  is  perhaps  not  con- 
venient for  antiquaries,  as  it  would  make  it  hard  to  assign  any 
fixed  test  for  the  genuineness  of  alleged  examples.  The  blade 
purporting  to  be  an  "  Andrew  Ferara may,  on  this  view,  be  any 
one  of  three  things — namely,  the  work  of  some  one  strictly 
entitled,  by  name  or  succession,  to  use  the  words  as  his  proper 
trade-mark  ;  or  of  a  fraudulent  competitor  desiring  to  pass  olf  his 
inferior  wares  as  of  the  "  Andrew  Ferara  "  make  ;  or,  again,  of  an 
honest  competitor,  only  meiiniug  to  hold  out  that  his  blades  were 
of  the  class  and  quality  which  had  come  to  be  commonly  known 
by  that  name.  It  might  also  conceivably  be  a  quite  modern 
forgery  with  intent  to  impose  on  antiquaries  and  collectors ;  but 
■we  do  not  apprehend  that  this  case  is  frequent,  or  would  be  very 
difficult  to  deal  with.  If  the  distinctions  suggested  by  Mr. 
Anderson's  explanation  appear  too  subtle,  we  can  only  answer  that 
they  are  those  recognized  in  the  latest  and  most  elaborate 
decisions  of  our  Courts  on  the  subject  of  trade-marks  and  trade 
names. 

The'  broadswords  here  figured  must  be  massive  and  heavy 
•weapons,  not  admitting  of  much  dexterity  of  play.  No  measure- 
ments are  given,  which  we  regret,  but  some  of  them  are  stated 
to  be  of  great  length  ;  and  by  comparison  of  the  hilts  with  the  blades 
as  they  appear  in  the  plates  we  should  think  one  or  two  of  them 
are  longer  than  any  modern  heavy  cavalry  sword.  One  remarkable 
feature  is  the  "  median  ridge,"  which  in  several  examples  runs 
from  the  hilt  halfway  down  the  blade  or  further.  Sometimes  the 
blade  tapers  to  a  tine  point,  and  the  ridge  is  continued  the  whole 
length.  This  construction  of  a  two-edged  blade  strengthened  by 
a  protuberant  ridge  presents,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
drawings,  a  near  approach  to  the  triangular  blade  of  the  modern 
duelling  sword.  In  this  last,  indeed,  the  angles  are  not  equal ; 
the  section  would  be  a  rather  flat  isosceles  triangle  with  the  sides 
curved  inward.  Hence  it  seems  possible  that  in  the  broadsword 
blade  with  a  "  median  ridge  "  we  have  the  origin,  or  one  origin, 
of  the  triangular  one.  It  examples  of  the  narrow  double-edged 
rapier  which  the  triangular  sword  supplanted  were  found  with 
the  midrib,  the  probability  would  be  much  increased ;  but  we  do 
not  know  if  there  are  any  such.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  three-edged  and  four-edged  dagger  blades  occur  much 
earlier.  As  to  the  modern  bayonet  blade,  we  believe  that  it  came 
in  so  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  bayonet-shaped  duelling 
sword  that  neither  can  be  said  to  have  imitated  the  other.  Before 
we  leave  this  class  of  weapons,  we  may  note  that  the  Scottish 
basket-hilt  is  preferred  by  good  judges  to  the  guard  of  modern 
regulation  sabres.  We  mean  those  of  recent  make;  the  light 
cavalry  sword  of  a  century  ago,  with  its  excessive  curve  in  the 
blade  and  wholly  inadequate  protection  for  the  hand,  was  probably 
the  very  worst  pattern  ever  produced. 

The  earlier  two-handed  swords  are  as  much  or  more  beloved, 
we  suppose,  by  antiquaries ;  but  we  confess  that  they  interest  us 
less.  As  weapons  they  must  have  been  awkward  and  inartistic, 
though  formidable  when  they  could  get  a  clear  sweep.  They 
•were  still  in  use,  however,  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
Gerard  Thibault  of  Antwerp  gives,  in  his  magnificently  illustrated 
work  onfencing  (dated  i628)„very  full  instructions  as  to  the  manner 
of  combating  them  with  the  rapier.  A  still  more  comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  relative  advantages  of  ditl'erent  weapons  may  be 
found  in  the  little  book  published  by  George  Silver,  who  wrote 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  defence  of  the  old  English 
sword  and  buckler  play.  One  peculiarity  found  in  a  good  man'v 
of  these  two-handed  swords  is  the  turning  up  of  the  arms  of  the 
cross-guard  (technically  quilluiis)  towards  the  point,  presumably 
with  the  object  of  more  completely  stopping,  or  perhaps  breaking, 
any  hostile  weapon  which  might  glance  down  the  blade.  In 
one  example  there  are  four  quiilons  instead  of  two,  and,  what  is 


more  singular,  the  grip  is  curved  like  that  of  the  Japanese  sword 
or  of  the  modern  duelling  sword.  We  find  here  also  a  certain 
number  of  straight  double-edged  swords  for  one  hand  with  a 
plain  cross-guard.  These  are,  of  course,  the  oldest  type,  and  to 
them,  it  appears,  the  name  of  claymore  properly  belongs.  One  or 
two  of  the  specimens  are  prehistoric. 

Three  plates  illustrate  the  decoration  of  the  Highland  dirk. 
Some  of  these  arms  bear,  strange  to  say,  pacific  inscriptions,  such 
as  "  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath."  There  is  considerable 
merit  in  the  carving  of  the  wooden  handles,  though  nothing  equal 
to  the  ornamental  leather-work  of  the  targets.  The  patterns  of 
interlaced  curves  which  were  especially  afiected  by  the  Highland 
artists  find  but  a  small  field  in  the  compass  of  a  dirk  handle.  We 
meet  with  them  again  in  the  sporrans,  pouches,  and  brooches, 
which  are  figured  towards  the  end  of  the  book.  Some  of  these 
would  alford,  with  the  necessary  reduction  of  scale,  models  for  a 
very  pretty  lady's  purse,  and  a  solid  and  useful  one  witTial.  The 
larger  "  gipsire  bag  "  of  which  examples  are  given  is,  we  presume, 
a  Scotticized  (jibeciere.  In  the  brooches  there  is  much  pretty  aud 
characteristic  work,  but  a  certain  monotony  of  ideas.  They  were 
sometimes  made  to  serve  as  amulets  by  the  addition  of  a  ball  of 
rock  crystal ;  two  fine  specimens  of  this  combination  are  given. 
We  have  passed  over  several  other  varieties  of  arms  and  other 
objects  illustrated  by  Mr.  Drummond's  care,  all  of  which  will 
have  their  special  interest  for  some  division  of  antiquaries  and 
students.  There  are  ivory  powder-hoi-ns  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  not  of  much  artistic  value  in  themselves,  but  bearing- 
good  witness  by  their  carvings  to  the  Highland  dress  of  tlie 
time ;  pistols  with  carved  ram's  horn  butts,  barrels  wrought 
in  scroll-work  and  silver  mountings,  on  which  the  Scottish, 
gunsmiths  of  the  eighteenth  century  bestowed  much  loving  work; 
muskets  with  elaborately  carved  and  inlaid  stocks,  exhibiting 
in  good  preservation  the  early  form  of  flint  and  steel  firelock, 
before  the  steel  was  made  to  protect  the  pan  until  the  moment 
of  firing ;  and  glaives,  Lochaber  axes,  and  such  like  miscellaneous 
weapons.  There  are  likewise  examples  of  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  harps,  one  of  them  associated  by  a  doubtful  tradition  with 
Mary  Stuart,  and  of  the  Scottish  bagpipe  in  a  simpler  form 
than  is  now  used,  with  a  Calabrian  specimen  for  comparison.  One 
plate  is  given  to  wooden  drinking  vessels,  and  another  to  imple- 
ments of  husbandry.  Besides  the  rude  wooden  spade  still  used  in 
the  Western  islands  and  in  parts  of  Ireland,  there  is  shown  here 
the  "  caschrom,''  a  queer-looking  sort  of  hand-plough,  or  hybrid 
between  plough  and  spade.  It  appears  to  be  not  a  step  in  the 
development  of  the  plough,  but  to  have  been  invented  later  for 
working  land  where  the  plough  could  not  be  used.  In  all  these 
things  which  we  have  barely  mentioned  there  is  plenty  of  matter 
for  every  man  to  consider  and  comment  on  according  to  his  taste. 
We  have  said  enough,  however,  to  show  good  cause  for  our  com- 
mending the  book  heartily,  as  we  do  with  our  last  word,  to  all 
lovers  of  Scottish  aa-t  and  antiquities. 


ALARIC  SPEXCELY.* 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  simplicity  in  the  outlines  of  a 
story  is  in  many  respects  a  great  boon  to  reader  and  reviewer 
alike.  There  are,  of  course,  some  persons  who  have  a  natural  taste 
for  following  out  an  intricate  plot,  and  who  would  indeed  feel 
somewhat  aggrieved  if  they  found  nothing  upon  which  to  exercise 
their  unravelling  powers.  But  to  the  majority  of  modern  readers, 
who  take  up  a  novel  merely  as  an  agreeable  means  of  passing  a 
spare  hour  or  two,  it  is  unquestionably  a  great  relief  to  find  that 
their  story  is  a  good  straightforward  one,  and  that  they  are  not 
called  upon  either  for  gigantic  efforts  of  memory  in  keeping  in 
view  the  ramifications  of  a  multitudinous  family,  or  for  a  too  close 
attention  to  a  host  of  minor  incidents  and  details  without  a  correct 
recollection  of  which  the  thread  of  the  story  is  very  likely  to  be 
altogether  lost.  In  this  respect  Mrs.  Riddell's  latest  production  is 
certainly  deserving  of  praise.  The  story  is  as  simple  and  straight- 
forward as  possible,  and  can  be  read  right  through  from  beginning 
to  end  with  little  mental  exertion,  and  without  any  occasion  for 
tiresome  references  to  what  has  gone  before. 

Roger  Barentyne,  who,  although  we  are  informed  that  he  is  not 
the  hero  of  the  story,  plays  nevertheless  the  most  prominent  part 
in  it,  is  a  sort  of  typical  young  man  of  the  old  commercial  school 
who  comes  up  to  London  with  half-a-crown  in  his  pocket,  obtains 
a  humble  situation  in  a  house  of  business,  and  ends  by  marrying 
his  employer's  daughter,  and  being  an  alderman  at  least,  if  not 
actually  Lord  Mayor.  This  parallel  is  indeed  but  partially  correct 
in  the  present  instance ;  for,  so  far  from  being  only  the  humble 
possessor  of  the  traditional  half-crown,  Roger  Barentyne  is  intro- 
duced to  us  at  once  in  the  more  exalted  form  of  a"  threepenny  'bus 
young  man  "  (only  'buses  were  unknown  at  this  period),  having- 
been  a  clerk  in  a  small  business  in  the  little  country  town  where 
he  was  born  and  bred,  until  a  restless  longing  to  see  the  world 
prompts  him  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  London,  where  he  obtains  a 
similar  appointment  in  the  house  of  Piatt  and  Co.,  chemical  and 
drug  merchants.  Here  he  falls  in  with  the  real  hero,  Alaric 
Spenceh',  who  is  manager  to  the  firm,  and  who  possesses  a  mys- 
terious "influence  with  its  chief  and  present  sole  representative, 
Mr.  Warwick  Piatt,  a  benevolent  elderly  gentleman  of  a  some- 
what uninteresting  type,  which  influence  has  the  eflect  of  virtually 
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■lacing  him  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  is  at  the  same  time  evi- 
lently  under  a  sort  of  cloud  as  regards  the  world  iu  fjeneral,  and 
eads  a  gloomy,  friendless  existence  iu  the  uncongenial  company 
(if  his  mother  and  sister.  The  adventures  of  Roger  Barentyne, 
vhich  are  not  in  themselves  particularly  interesting,  make  up  the 
i;eneral  framework  of  the  hook. 

1  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  where  there  is  anything 
jf  a  mystery  in  connexion  with  the  plot  of  a  story,  to  be  re- 
pealed in  due  coiu'se,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
approaches  to  the  crowning  situation  should  be  most  carefully 
worked  out ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  reader  should  be 
gradually  and  skilfully  led  on  until  the  moment  arrives  for  the 
curtain  to  be  drawn  aside.  The  nature  of  the  mystery  should 
not  be  altogether  concealed  ;  or,  rather,  it  should  give  occa- 
sion for  the  introduction  from  time  to  time  of  other  minor  mys-, 
teries,  which  will  furnish  the  conscientious  reader  who  does  not 
skip  with  sufficient  material  to  exercise  his  imagination  upon 
during  the  whole  of  the  story,  and  which  he  will  be  able  to  piece 
together  in  his  mind  as  he  draws  near  the  final  denouement. 
In  this  respect  we  can  hardly  consider  the  work  before  us  to  be  a 
success.  The  idea  of  the  cloud  hanging  over  Alaric  Spencely's 
life  is  iu  itself  well  conceived.  Mr.  Piatt  has  a  son  Francis,  who 
is  introduced  to  us  about  half-way  through  the  story,  and  who  is 
represented  as  a  sort  of  ne'er-do-weel,  whose  proceedings  are  a 
source  of  great  trouble  to  his  father,  and  whose  reckless  extrava- 
gances are  a  constant  drain  upon  the  paternal  pocket.  He 
eventually,  indeed,  resorts  to  the  extremely  inconvenient  practice 
of  going  about  the  country  in  the  capacity  of  an  amateur  bagman, 
and  collecting  the  debts  owing  to  his  fathers  firm,  which  he  ap- 
propriates to  his  own  purposes.  And  towards  the  end  of  the  book 
it  turns  out  that  he  has  been  concerned  in  a  crime  which,  if  not 
actually  murder,  has  a  very  ugly  look  about  it.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  key  to  the  mystery.  It  would  appear  that  some  ten  or  eleven 
years  previously  he  had  in  some  way  or  other  been  mixed  up  with 
a  girl  named  Lucy  Derram,  who  was  found  dead  one  night  inside 
a  warehouse  belonging  to  Piatt  and  Co.  The  person  who  found 
her  was  Alaric  Spencely  ;  and  his  account  of  himself  at  the  time 
was  so  unsatisfactory,  and  his  mannersoconfusedandsuspicious,that 
he  was  arrested  and  tried  on  the  charge  of  murder.  He  escaped, 
however,  on  an  unquestionable  alibi ;  and,  indeed,  the  strongest 
evidence  against  the  prisoner  appears  to  have  been  that  a  per- 
son closely  resembling  him  iu  appearance  had  occasionally  been 
seen  walking  with  the  deceased  iu  the  country,  at  times  when  it 
had  been  clearly  proved  that  he  must  have  been  pursuing  his  daily 
vocations  in  his  office  in  London.  Nevertheless,  public  opinion 
appears  to  have  been  decidedly  against  him ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  in  the  face  of  such  very  peculiar  evidence,  he  is  stated  to 
have  gone  out  into  the  world  after  his  trial  with  the  suspicion  of 
murder  clinging  to  him,  and  threatening  to  blast  his  whole  life. 
But  such  was  his  devotion  to  his  employer  that  he  refrained  from 
divulging  what  it  seems  he  must  have  known  perfectly  well — 
namely,  that  the  person  who  caused  Lucy  Derram's  death  was 
Francis  Piatt.  And  here  it  is  that  the  story  is  wanting  in  execu- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  informed  of  the  existence  of 
Francis  Piatt  till  the  middle  of  the  second  volume ;  and  we  get 
no  hint  of  his  connexion  with  Lucy  Derram  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  book.  This  might  in  itself  be  perfectly  legitimate,  if 
supported  by  a  proper  chain  of  events.  But,  although  Alaric 
Spencely  is  presented  to  us  from  the  first  as  a  tuan  under  a  cloud, 
we  are  not  until  a  late  period  in  the  story  given  the  smallest  hint 
as  to  its  nature.  He  may,  for  all  we  know,  have  been  concerned 
with  his  chief  in  a  forgery,  or  arrested  on  suspicion  of  bigamy, 
or  merely  imprisoned  for  a  year  as  a  fraudulent  bank  direc- 
tor; but,  whatever  it  may  be,  he  is  continually  spoken  of  as 
if  the  real  secret  of  his  unhappy  life  must  be  well  known  to  all 
concerned,  although  carefully  hidden  from  the  reader.  In  fact, 
we  are  apt  to  get  rather  tired  of  the  continual  mysterious  refereuces 
to  this  sort  of  open  secret,  and  to  wonder  what  on  earth  it  can  all 
be  about.  And,  even  when  the  secret  is  at  last  divulged,  there 
remains  a  haziness  about  it  which  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It 
would  have  been  only  fair  to  the  reader  that  some  particulars 
should  have  been  forthcoming  respecting  the  circumstances  under 
which  Lucy  Derram  met  her  death,  but  as  to  this  we  are  kept  in 
complete  ignorance;  and,  although  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  it  was  in  some  way  or  other  attributable  to  Francis  Piatt,  we 
are  left  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  how  it  happened.  It  might  have 
been  reasonably  inferred,  moreover,  that  the  truth  regarding  his 
son  had  become  known  to  Mr.  Piatt  senior,  and  that  his  gratitude 
to  Alaric  Spencely  had  been  caused  by  the  self-sacrilice  of  the  latter 
in  concealing  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  But  we  find,  to  our 
astonishment,  that  the  old  gentleman  had  known  nothing  about  it; 
and,  failing  this,  there  is  really  nothing  to  account  suthaently  for 
the  very  remarkable  relations  in  which  he  has  stood  with  his 
manager.  This  part  of  the  story  is,  in  short,  wanting  in  point ; 
and  tne  denouement  is  decidedly  weak.  The  closing  scene  of 
Francis  Piatt's  life  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  throw 
more  light  on  the  past ;  whereas,  when  it  is  all  over,  we  cannot 
help  feehng  that,  as  far  as  Lucy  Derram  is  concerned,  we  are  not 
much  wiser  than  before. 

In  other  respects  Alaric  Spencely  is  a  good  average  storv. 
Roger  Barentyne's  life  in  Mr.  Piatt's  house  of  business,  whicb, 
with  one  exception,  is  humdrum  enough,  has  been  made  the 
groundwork  of  some  clever  delineations.  The  character  of  Miss 
Barentyne,  the  aunt  with  whom  he  goes  to  reside  in  London-^-a 
somewhat  mature,  though  youthlulrlooking,  spinster,  with  a  small 
independence  and  considerable  knowledge  of  the  world,  but 


whose  inordinate  vanity  and  love  of  admiration  at  last  lead  her 
into  a  disastrous  marriage — is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  book  ;  and 
her  flirtation  with  the  llev.  Mr.  Pemerton,  whom,  after  some  con- 
sideration, she  has  decided  to  marry,  but  by  whom  she  is  deliber- 
ately thrown  over,  affords  material  for  an  amusing  sketch.  Mary 
Barentyne,  too,  Roger's  sister,  is  a  pleasing  study ;  and  the 
process  by  which  she  falls  in  love  with  Alaric  Spencely  is  ably 
and  naturally  described.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that 
the  female  characters  throughout  are  extremely  good,  and  are 
drawn  with  a  vigour  and  sharpness  that  are  wanting  in  the  case 
of  those  of  the  opposite  sex.  One  feels  a  certain  amount  of 
interest  in  Alaric  Spencely  ;  but  even  here  there  is  an  incomplete- 
ness and  want  of  finish  that  is  somewhat  disappointing.  The  best 
of  the  male  characters  is  perhaps  that  of  Mr.  Boyes,  the  traveller 
of  the  firm,  who  enacts  the  part  of  a  rough  but  well-intentioned 
low  comedian,  and  who  somehow  or  other  becomes  more  or  less 
intimately  mixed  up  with  the  fortunes  of  every  one  else.  But  there 
is  throughout  the  book  a  tendency  to  too  much  detail,  and  small 
matters  are  dwelt  upon  with  unnecessary  pertinacity.  It  may  pos- 
sibly be  satisfactory  to  a  few  lady  readers  to  know  exactly  how 
Miss  Barentyne  was  dressed  every  time  she  went  out  for  a  walk  or 
received  company,  but  we  cannot  say  that  the  general  interest  of 
the  narrative  is  thereby  increased.  And  we  occasionally  find  our- 
selves involved  in  a  passage  such  as  the  following,  which  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  model  of  English  composition,  and 
which,  iu  the  case  of  a  writer  of  Mrs.  Riddell's  experience,  implies 
a  certain  degree  of  carelessness; — ■ 

Mr.  Piatt  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and,  clasping  his  hands  across  his  fore- 
head, moaned  aloud  .  .  .  and  there  lay  within  his  words  the  agony  of 
some  past  sorrow  as  within  tlie  utterances  of  both  the  medical  men  at 
Poplar,  any  stranger  might  have  understood  there  was  knowledge  of  a 
former  tragedy  not  apparent  to  the  outward  eye. 

The  descriptive  passages  are,  on  the  whole,  however,  vigorous 
and  well  sustained.  Mrs.  Riddell  evidently  knows  the  City  by 
heart ;  and  a  true  Cockney  will  trace  with  interest  Roger 
Barentyne's  daily  walk  from  Banner  Square  to  the  works  at 
Bromley-by-Bow ;  and  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
present  uninviting  aspect  of  that  locality  it  is  pleasant  to  read  of 
the  old  warehouse  and  wharf  by  the  side  of  the  Lea,  then  a  fairly 
clear  and  "  steel-blue  "  stream,  with  the  fresh  green  marshes  all 
around,  broken  only  by  an  occasional  building  here  and  there. 
The  episode  of  the  attack  on  Roger  by  Dillon  Derram,  the  cousin 
and  former  lover  of  Lucy  Derram — a  seafaring  man  of  an  un- 
certain and  somewhat  theatrical  type,  who,  owing  apparently  to  a 
general  mistiness  of  ideas,  mistakes  Roger  for  Alaric  Spencely,  and 
very  nearly  knocks  the  life  out  of  him  one  night  on  the  bank  of  the 
Lea — is  well  conceived  and  effectually  worked  out.  Roger  himself, 
of  whom  the  author  is  evidently  by  no  means  proud,  and  whose 
description  certainly  justifies  a  belief  in  her  statement  that  he  has 
developed  into  a  fiabby  and  soulless  old  citizen,  to  whom  any  pur- 
suit unconnected  with  the  direct  making  of  money  seems  utterly 
incomprehensible  and  ridiculous,  is  not  a  character  calculated  to 
inspire  either  interest  or  regard.  He  of  course  has  his  own  love 
afiair,  which  however  is  quickly  got  over,  although  it  has  the 
efi'ect  of  hardening  his  character  and  increasing  the  natural  selfish- 
ness of  his  disposition.  He  eventually  contracts  what  is  evidently 
a  mariafje  de  tonvenance  with  a  lady  described  as  "  Francis  Piatt's 
daughter  " ;  but,  as  we  then  hear  of  her  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
and  the  arrangement  is  disposed  of  in  a  single  line,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  suspicion  that  his  marriage  has  been  an  afterthought,  suggested 
by  a  natural  desire  that  his  career  should  be  as  complete  and  con- 
sistent as  possible.  Mr.  Piatt  should  of  course  by  rights  have  had 
a  daughter  for  Roger  to  marry  ;  but,  failing  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  something  of  the  kind,  and  a  granddaughter  may  fairly 
be  considered  the  next  best  thing.  But  we  will  not  disappoint  the 
reader  by  pursuing  to  its  close  a  story  which,  although  deficient  in 
execution,  contains  nevertheless  a  good  deal  of  pleasant  reading, 
and  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  possesses  the  unquestion- 
able advantage  of  being  very  easily  read. 


MIXOR  NOTICES. 

R.  WHERRY'S  Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the  Quran  (i) 
i-tJL  turns  out  to  be  our  old  friend  Sale,  with  a  fewadditional  notes. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  thing  to  possess  so  well  printed  an  editioa 
of  Sale's  "  Preliminary  Discourse,''  which  takes  up  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  present  volume  ;  but  Mr.  Wherry  seems  to  us  to 
have  introduced  his  reprint  with  a  quite  superfluous  flourish  of 
trumpets.  The  few  notes  he  has  added  do  not  by  any  means 
bring  the  -'Preliminary  Discourse''  up  to  the  present  state  of 
research,  and  the  slight  alterations  in  the  orthography  and  in  the 
footnotes  do  not  strike  us  as  improvements.  The  work  is,  how- 
ever, careftiUy  reprinted  ;  it  undoubtedly  forms  an  agreeable 
change,  iu  the  matter  of  type  and  paper,  from  the  ordinary 
editions  of  Sale.  Of  the  Koran  itself  only  two  chapters  are  in- 
cluded in  the  present  volume,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  the  additions  from  three  or  four  native  commen- 
taries which  Mr.  Wherry  has  made  to  the  already  ample  notes 
which  Sals  had  collected  from  the  standard  commentators.  Our 
impression  is  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
native  commentaries,  and  that  they  are  often  calculated  rather  to 

(i)  A  Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the  Quran  :  comprising  Sale's 
Tianstation  and  Prelim.inary  Discourse.  With  additional  Notes  and 
ICmcndations ;  together  with  a  complete  Index.  By  the  Rev.  E.  M. 
Wherrv,  M.A.    Vol.1.   Triibner' s  Oriental  Series. 
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confound  than  explain  obscure  passages.  Still,  as  Mr.  Wherry's 
book  is  intended  for  missionaries  in  India,  it  is  no  doubt  well  that 
they  should  be  prepared  to  meet,  if  they  can,  the  ordinary  argu- 
ments and  interpretations ;  and  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Wherry's 
additions  will  prove  useful.  His  insertion,  too,  of  the  usual 
native  divisions  of  the  Koran  into  Sipara  and  Ruka,  as  well  as 
Sura  and  Verse,  will  be  found  serviceable.  Sale's  translation,  how- 
ever, is  out  of  date,  and  ought  not  to  be  reissued  without  emen- 
dation. 

It  is  to  be  noted  of  the  second  edition  of  Caroline  Fox's 
Memories  (2)  that,  although  its  two  well-printed  volumes  are 
more  convenient  for  handling  than  was  the  first  form  of  the  book, 
they  contain  fourteen  additional  letters,  never  before  published, 
from  J.  S.  Mill,  which  treat  of  various  interesting  topics. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  small  and  handy  volume  of  about  the 
size  of  the  Guides- Joanne,  Mr.  Acton  has  managed  to  convey 
a  remarkable  .amount  of  useful  and  interesting  information  con- 
cerning all  the  colonial  offshoots  of  Great  Britain  (3)  and  all 
the  British  dependencies  abroad,  with  the  exception  of  India.  Some 
of  Mr.  Acton's  remarks  in  his  brief  preface  seem  to  us  to  be  well 
worth  quoting,  and  will  serve  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  he  has 
approached,  and  successfully  accomplished,  his  task:  — 

English  p.itriotism,  though  its  first  concern  must  be  the  welfare  of  Britain, 
cannot  regard  with  inJifl'erence  the  prospect  of  the  propagation  of  British 
social  and  political  institutions  abroad  that  is  here  in  sight.  The  principles, 
rules,  and  methods  of  our  public  life,  amidst  party  and  sectarian  ditt'erences 
in  this  as  in  former  ages,  are  tolerably  well  understood  and  esteemed  in  this 
country.  If  we  have  any  public  spirit,  we  must  care  for  tlie  tokens  already 
visible,  that  this  national  inheritance  will  not  be  lost  by  transplanting 
large  communities  of  Englishmen  to  distant  shores.  We  hope  the  best  for 
]''ngland,  and  we  are  bound  to  do  our  best  for  her  ;  but  there  is  a  true  sense 
in  which  England  may  be  said  to  exist  wherever,  to  use  Cowper's  heartfelt 
expression,  "  a  nook  is  left  where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be 
found,"  and  the  practices  of  English  citizenship  tend  to  form  the  mind  and 
manners.  England  sliould  thus  be  found  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  or  in 
New  Zealand,  as  well  as  hero,  and  we  are  but  half  patriots  if  we  care  not  to 
inquire  about  the  civil  and  social  welfare  of  these  countries  as  part  of  Eng- 
land herself. 

Mr.  Acton's  book  supplies  a  want,  and  should  be  read  by  all 
people,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  many,  who  are  interested  in 
his  subject. 

It  is  a  terrible  undertaking  to  criticize  Mr.  Barlow's  verses  (4) 
in  face  of  the  scathing  address  "  To  a  Critic  "  which  his  volume 
contains,  and  which  begins  with  these  withering  verses,  in  which 
the  intensifying  force  of  the  italics  is  especially  noteworthy  : — 

Thou  to  parley  with  a  poet. 

Vapid  critic-creature — thou — 
Thou  art  blind  and  dost  not  know  it  ; 
Dank  locks  flutter  round  thy  brow. 

(Do  they  do  so,  it  may  be  asked,  for  any  other  reason  than  because 
brow  rhymes  to  thou  ?) 

Who  art  thou  to  preach  and  bluster 
To  the  fools  that  round  thee  cluster — 
Hearts  that  at  thy  mandate  bow  ? 

Lo  !  the  poet  sings  to  roses 

And  the  hours  of  summer  days  ; 
In  tlie  woods  his  heart  reposes, 

'Mid  tlie  ratlie  green  bowery  sprays  ! 
Lo  !  the  poet  hath  the  foaming 
Wide  se;is  round  his  footstep  roaming, — 

Bound  his  brow  the  awful  bays. 

The  poet's  life,  it  would  appear  from  this,  takino^  one  consideration 
with  another,  is  not  a  happy  one.  To  sing  to  roses  with  one's 
heart  reposing  in  the  woods,  with  awful  bays  round  one's  brow, 
while  wide  seas  roam  foaming  round  one's  footstep,  must  be  a 
serious  undertaking.  But  perhaps  consolation  may  be  found  in 
the  becoming  sense  of  self-respect  expressed  in  the  last  verse : — 

Tlmti  to  teach  us,  tliou  to  teach  us 

With  thy  simpering  silly  ways  ! 
Thou  to  impugn  us  and  impeach  us  ! 

Tliou  to  chi>el  and  chip  our  lays  ! 
Thou  to  teach  us  love's  true  beauty 
And  to  point  towards  path  of  duty — 

What  danuiation  were  ihy  praise  ! 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  Mr.  Barlow  is  certainly  safe  from  this 
form  of  damnation.  In  the  case  of  writers  like  Mr.  Barlow  quota- 
tion is  perhaps  the  best  form  of  criticism.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  stuff  about  Venus  in  his  volume,  and  here  are  some  lines 
from  it : — 

Art  thou  a  woman,  or  diviner,  prouder, 

J\Iore  tierce,  more  fair, 
Made  to  be  bynmed  by  passionate  harp-strings  louder 

And  lyres  more  rare  .•' 
If  women  are  most  wliite,  ihen  art  thou  whiter?' 

More  fair  indeed  ? 
Thine  hair  more  wonderful,  tliy  bosom  brighter  ? 

Is  there  more  speed 
In  thy  swift  foot  than  in  the  feet  of  flying 

Dear  soft-foot  maids 
Dost  thou,  love,  triumph  when  the  others  sighing 

Wind  wind-blown  braids? 

Poor  old  Rip  Van  Winkle  (5)  has  gone  the  way  of  the  Wander- 

(2)  Memories  of  Old  Friends.  By  Caroline  Fox.  Edited  .by  Horace  N. 
Pyni.    Second  Edition.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

(3)  Our  Colonial  Empire.  By  R.  Acton.  London,  Paris,  and  New 
iurk:  Cassell,  Better,  &  Galpin. 

(4)  Song- Spray.    By  George  Barlow.    London  :  Remington  &  Co. 

(5)  R'tp  Van  Winkle:  a  Sun  Mytli;  and  other  Poems.  By  Augustus 
EadclifFe  Grote.    London  :  Kegan  I'aul,  Trench,  &  Co. 


ing  Jew  and  other  distinguished  personages,  and  has  been  turned 
into  a  Sun-Myth  by  Mr.  Grote,  who  thus  explains  hia  meeting 
and  obeying  the  little  man  with  the  cask : — 

When  a  clearing  palely  glistens, 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  staying,  listens 
To  the  distant  Kaaterskills, 
In  a  hundred  rippling  rills 
Dropping  down  the  rocky  hills  ; 
And  the  white  moon  lets  him  see, 
Resting  by  a  chestnut  tree 
Quaintly  dressed,  a  figure  rare, 
Waiting  with  expectant  air, 
As  it  thought  to  meet  him  there  ; 
On  the  ground  beside  it  stands 
A  wine-cask  hooped  with  iron  bands. 
The  figure  motions  him  for  aid, 
And  Rip  Van  Winkle,  undismayed. 
Lifts  the  small  cask,  and,  following,  heeds 
Where,  through  the  glen,  the  figure  leads. 
'  So  the  autumn  carries  with  it 
All  the  labours  of  tlie  year. 
As  the  cirolmg  of  the  planet 
Turns  the  greener  leaf  to  sere. 

A  new  and  capitally  got-up  edition  of  the  Lays  of  Ancient 
Itome  (6)  is  issued  by  Messrs.  Longman. 

Messrs.  Boosey  and  Co.  have  lately  published,  amongst  other 
music,  Mr.  C.  Villiers  Stanford's  setting  of  Mr.  Browning's  three 
Cavalier  Songs  in  the  "  Dramatic  Lyrics,"  all  three  being  set  for  ] 
baritone  solo  and  male  chorus.  The  songs  are  in  themselves  so 
full  of  rhythm  and  ring,  that  to  find,  as  Mr.  Stanford  has  done, 
music  which  should  exactly  fit  the  words,  which  should  be  free 
alike  from  tricky  striving  at  originality  and  from  tricky  use  of 
conventional  forms,  was  a  task  which  demanded  something  mors 
than  is  usually  understood  by  talent.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
say  that  the  scoring  is  first-rate ;  but  first-rate  scoring  is  not  all 
that  is  wanted  for  songs  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Stanford  possesses,  and 
has  turned  to  the  best  account,  the  other  necessary  qualities.  It  is 
not  easy  to  choose  between  three  pieces  all  of  which  are  excellent, 
and  before  attempting  to  do  so,  one  would  like  to  be  helped  by 
hearing  the  songs  simg,  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  Mr.  Santley.  Per- 
haps "  Marching  Along,"  with  the  tine  swing  of  its  accompaniment, 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  popular  of  the  three.  In  "  King  Charles  "  wa 
would  call  special  attention  to  the  pathos  of  the  passage 
about  "  my  boy  George,"  and  to  the  straightforward  simplicity 
with  which  the  composer  has  got  his  efl'ect  for  the  words  "  while 
Noll's  damn'd  troopers  shot  him,"  and  we  may  also  mention  the 
fine  suggestion  of  the  last  "away"  at  the  end  of  "Boot,  Saddle,  tO' 
Horse  and  Away."  Amongst  several  other  songs  by  the  same 
composer,  and  from  the  same  publishers,  are  Byron's  "  There  be 
none  of  Beauty's  Daughters,"  a  singularly  beautiful  and  original 
composition ;  "  Le  Bien  vient  en  Dormant,"  in  which  the  com- 
poser has  exactly  caught  the  spirit  of  old  French  music  ;  Heine's 
"  Tragodie,"  which  contains  an  etiective  piece  of  canon-writing,  and 
in  which  the  influence  of  Schubert  may  be  traced  ;  and  "  Sweeter 
than  the  Violet,"  a  charming  setting  of  Mr.  Lang's  charming  lines 
from  the  Greek  of  Meleager. 

Messrs.  Boosey  have  also  published  two  songs  by  Mr.  A.  Goring 
Thomas — a  "  Serenade  "  (Shelley's  words),  and  a  "  Lullaby  "  (Mr, 
Aide's  words).  This  last  is  a  pretty  study  in  the  school  of  Gounod, 
which  is  a  little  marred  by  a  somewhat  odd  and  unpleasing 
chromatic  passage.  The  "  Serenade "  has  a  clever  suggestion 
of  the  guitar. 

Professor  Young  has  made  a  valuable  and  attractive  contribution 
to  the  International  Scientific  Series  (7),  published  by  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Trench.  Ilis  book  is  avowedly  written  as  a  "popular" 
scientific  manual.  He  has  aimed  at  giving  "  a  general  view  of 
what  is  known  and  believed  about  the  sun,  in  language  and  manner 
as  unprofessional  as  is  consistent  with  precision."  For  the  com- 
plete success  of  his  intention  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to 
"  delay  in  the  printing  and  publication  of  the  volmne,  some 
remarks  which  were  pertinent  when  put  in  type  last  winter  remaio 
so  no  longer ;  and  certain  interesting  observations  which  have  been 
published  within  the  last  few  months"  (the  preface  is  dated 
August  I,  1 881)  "are  passed  unnoticed." 

A  second  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  D'Anvers's  Elementarij 
History  of  Art  (8).  Various  additions  have  been  made  by  the 
editor,  and  many  new  engravings  have  been  inserted. 

The  Victorian  Year-Booh  (9)  has  reached  its  eighth  year  of 
issue.  The  compilation  of  the  Census  Returns  has  this  year  slightly 
delayed  its  publication. 

Professor  Palmer  has  undertaken  to  edit  a  collection  of  gram- 
mars (10)  which  are  to  provide  the  learner  with  a  concise  but 
practical  introduction  to  the  various  languages  included,  while 
they  are  also  to  furnish  philologists  with  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  structiu-e  of  the  languages.     "The  attempt," 

(6)  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By  Lord 
Macaulay.    New  Edition.    London  :  Longmans. 

(7)  The  International  Scientific  Series.  By  C.  A.  Young,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  With  numerous 
illustrations.    London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

(8)  An  Elementary  History  of  Art.  By  X.  D'Anvcrs.  Second  Edition. 
With  Introduction  'by  Professor  Roger  Smith.  London :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co. 

(9)  Victorian  Tear-Book  for  1880-81.  By  Henry  Heylyn  Hayter, 
Government  Statist  of  Victoria.  Melbourne  :  John  Ferres.  London  : 
George  Robertson. 

■  (10)  Triibner's    Collection   of  Simplijied  Grammars  of  the  principal 
Asiatic  and  European  Languages.    Edited  by  E.  H.  Palmer.    I.  Hindu 
itani,  I'ersian,  and  Asiatic.    By  the  Editor.   London  :  Trubner. 
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^I'l-ofessor  Palmar  justly  writes,  "  to  ad.ipt  the  somewhat  cumbrous 
'•rammatical  system  of  the  "Gseek  and  Latin  to  every  other 
(Ongue  has  introduced  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  difficulty  into 
he  study  of  languages.  Instead  of  analysing  existing  locu- 
ions,  and  endeavouring  to  discover  the  principles  which  regu- 
1\te  them,  writers  of  grammars  have  for  the  most  part  con- 
tructed  a  framework  on  the  old  lines,  and  tried  to  make 
I  he  language  of  which  they  were  treating  fit  into  it.  When 
his  proves  impossible,  the  difficulty  is  met  by  lists  of  exceptions 
ind  irregular  forms,  thus  burdening  the  pupil's  mind  with  a  mass 
■f  details  of  which  he  can  make  no  practical  use."  This  system 
'rofessor  Palmer  proposes  to  combat  in  the  series  of  grammars 
, vhich  he  himselfopens.  The  structure  of  each  language  will  be 
■xamined  and  its  principles  explained  ;  apparent  discrepancies  will 
)e  shown  to  be  really  natural  changes ;  technical  terms,  unless 
heir  meaning  and  application  are  self-evident,  will  be  excluded ; 
;he  old  classification  into  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  the 
isual  paradujins  and  tables,  will  be  omitted,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
kvith  the  aid  of  the  new  system  the  pupil  will  find  it  an  incom- 
aarably  easier  task  than  before  to  master  the  accidence  and  syntax 
if  a  given  language.  The  grammar  with  which  Professor  Palmer 
Degins  the  series  has  been  specially  adapted  to  the  use  of 
candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  It  will  be  fol- 
owed  by  grammars  of  the  Keltic  and  Slavonic  languages 
md  dialects,  and  also  of  modem  Greek,  Sanscrit,  Pali,  Burmese, 
Siamese,  Malay,  Chinese,  and  Japanese,  and  of  the  most  important 
rernaculars  of' modern  Indii.  "The  Keltic  section  will  contain 
Welsh,  Gaelic,  Irish,  and  Breton  ;  the  Slavonic  section  will  com- 
;)rise  Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Bulgarian  ;  and  the  Scandinavian 
section  Icelandic,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian.  A  volume  on 
A.nglo-Saxon  is  also  in  course  of  preparation." 

Messrs.  Dean  and  Son  have  issued  DehreU's  Illustrated  House  of 
Commons  for  1S82  (11),  edited  with  the  usual  pains  and  ability 
by  Dr.  Mair. 

Mes-rs.  Whitaker  issue  tlie  invaluable  Dud  (12),  cf  the  appear- 
ance of  which  this  is  the  fiftieth  jeai-.  There  is  a  cartain  interest 
in  the  notice  which  sets  forth  tliat 

The  close  balance  of  parties  has  rendoroil  much  vijjilance  necessary  ia 
recurding  tlie  politics  of  each  ]\Iember,  uioro  particulai  ly  respei'tiiig 

The  Assimilation  of  t!ie  Borouijh  anil  County  Franchise  ; 

The  Establishment  of  County  Financial  Boards  ; 

The  Land  Laws  ; 

The  Licensing  Laws  ; 

Education,  &c. 

Tlicje  have  been  carefully  recorded,  as  additions  to  tli:;  old  party 
lesignations  by  which  members  have  hitherto  been  distinguished. 

In  two  lively  volumes  (13)  Mr.  Francis  takes  us  wit'i  him  to 
vll  kinds  of  interesting  places,  and  tlirougli  all  kinds  of  interesting 
adventures.  In  the  first  volume  we  start  in  South  Africa  during 
tie  late  war,  and  end  at  Bangkok;  and  in  the  second  we  visit 
imongst  othijr  places  Nagasaki,  San  Francisco,  and  Alaska.  The 
luthor  has  a  keen  observation  and  a  graphic  pen,  and  his  book  is 
3ne  eminently  fitted  to  while  away  an  odd  half-hour  or  hour. 

"The  main  contents  of  this  volume,"  (!aptain  Oliver  (14)  writes 
in  a  preface,  "  are  derived  from  the  rough  scribLlings  and  jottings 
in  note  and  sketch  books  made  by  the  author  when  a  yovng 
uibalteru  of  artillery."  It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  such  a 
I'olume  should  contain  a  certain  amount  of  matter  which  might 
iiave  been  omitted  without  any  serious  loss  to  the  reading  public. 
However,  it  lias  to  balance  these  a  good  many  points  of  interest, 
md  is  very  far  from  being  a  mere  record  of  personal  experience, 
fhe  part  which  deals  with  the  Mascavene  Islands  and  Madagascar 
may  especially  be  studied  with  interest.  It  is  unlucky  that  the 
book  should  be  as  imwieldy  to  handle  as  it  is. 

We  have  received  Mr.  "Hall's  Clergy  Lint  for  1882  (15),  which 
in  every  respect  but  one — the  Census  Returns,  the  official  report 
af  which  was  not  available  in  time — ^kas  been  carefully  brought 
down  to  date. 

The  Confessslons  of  a  Medium  (16),  who,  according  to  his  own 
iccount,  gave  up  the  practice  of  deception  of  the  unwary  as  soon  as 
be  was  convinced  that  it  was  deception  and  nothing" else,  might 
io  some  good  to  people  bitten  with  "Spiritualism."  Unluckily 
experience  proves  that,  when  once  the  malady  has  taken  hold,  it  is 
ilmost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it.  Yet  more  unluckily  perhaps, 
something  of  the  curious  atmosphere  of  "Spiritualism"  itself 
clings  to  the  book.  The  explanation  of  the  various  tricks,  the 
metliods  of  which  have  long  been  known  to  experts,  is  obviously 
correct ;  but  the  author's  account  of  his  own  conduct  and  career 
is  a  "Medium  "  is  as  obviously  incomplete.  It  is  incredible  that 
fi  person  so  apt  at  learning  the  tricks  should  have  gone  on  so  long 
:is  he  represents  believing  t'nat  the  tricks  were  only  a  kind  of  aid 
to  ifaith,  and  that  on  auspicious  occasions  the  "spirits"  might  be 
left  to  do  all  that  at  less  lucky  times  had  to  be  done  for  them. 

Mr.  Ainger's  volume  on  Lamb  (17)  is  marked  by  a  fine  sym- 
pathy  and  a  keen  discernment,  and  is  written  in  excellent  style. 

(11)  Dchrett's  Il/ustraterl  Houxc  of  Commons  and  the  Jiid.cial  Bench, 
1882.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Kobert;  llenrv  Mair,  LL.U.  London: 
Dean  &  Son. 

(12)  l)od's  Parliamentary  Companion.       London  :  Whitaker. 

(13)  War  Waves  and  Wanderings.  By  F.  Francis.  2  vols.  London : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(14)  On  and  Off  Dniij ;  heing  Leaves  from  an  Officer's  Noie-Soni.  By 
S.  K  Oliver  (Captain  Keserve  List),  late  Royal  Ai  tillerv.  Loudon  :  Allen 
&  Co. 

(15)  The  Clergi/ List  for  iS^2.    London  :  John  Hall. 

(16)  Confessions  of  a  Medium.  With  'Five  Illustrations.  London: 
bnlhth  lSc  Farran.    New  York  :  Dutton. 

(17)  English  Men  of  Letters— Charles  Lamb.    Ev  Alfred  Aingcr. 


There  is,  of  course,  little  that  is  new  to  be  said  about  Lamb  ;  but 
what  Mr.  Ainger  has  to  say  is  said  remarkably  well.  His  defence, 
or  explanation,  of  the  remarks  of  Carlyle  which  Mr.  Froude 
thought  tit  to  publish  is  singularly  temperate  and  happy. 

Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  deserve  special  thanks  for  their  re- 
publication oi  Hood's  Own  (18),  which,  like  the  other  book  which 
they  issue,  is  for  the  most  part  very  well  printed.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  may  be  followed  by  a  republication  of  "  Up  the  Rhine  " 
and  others  of  Hood's  works.  It  might  not  be  amiss  to  reissue  the 
Comic  Annuals. 

IMessrs.  Routledge  issue  similar  editions  of  the  Szciss  Family 
Hohinson,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Sandford  and  Merton,  and  Grimm's 
Fain/  Tales.    The  books  are  capitally  illustrated. 

AVe  must  congratulate  Messrs.  Mansell  and  Co.  on  the  excel- 
lence of  the  series  of  reproductions  of  Turner's  Liber  Studioruvi 
which  they  have  sent  to  us.  The  copies  are  the  same  size  as  the 
originals,  and  are  printed  by  a  permanent  process,  each  print  being 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  colour  as  the  drawing. 


(iS)  Fcojilt's  Editions  (6rf.) — Out  of  the  Hurly  Burly.  By  Max 
Adeler.  JIuod's  Own.  With  the  original  Illustrations.  London  :  Ward, 
Lock,  Sc  Co. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ice  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi' 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  zee  can  make  no  exception. 


PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Foxhekingham:,  8  Rue  h'euve  des  Capucines. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OP 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENOE,  AND  ART. 
Price  Gd. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,376,  MARCH  U,  1882: 

The  Irish  Land  Debate. 
The  Army  and  National  Security.      The  Indian  Budget. 
The  Eirgdom  of  bn-via.      Mr.  Forster  ac  Tullamore.      Judges  and  Police. 
The  BraUlaugh  Case.      Trade  Prospects. 


The  Navy.      Helen  of  Troy. 
Mr.  Glndstone  and  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.       Diocesan  Conferences. 
A  New  Social  Power  in  Country  Towns,      An  American  View  of  Protestantism, 
The  Carl  Kosa  Opera.      llomeo  and  Juliet  at  the  Lyceum. 


Speeches  and  Addresses  of  the  Earl  of  Dufferin. 
Hayjiian's  Odysse}".  Victor  Hugo  and  his  Times. 

The  PiUlos  and  Procedure  of  Foreign  Parliaments.        Frau  Frohmann. 
The  Saints  of  the  Tell.       Drummond  and  Anderson's  Ancient  Scottish  Weapons. 
Alaric  Speucely.      Minor  Notices. 


London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  ''CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
I'R^ETOIIIUM,""  CHRIST  ENTER1;;G  JERUSALEM,"  and  "MOSES  BEFORE 
PIIARAoH."  eacli33  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Christian Marty r8."ic. 
at  tlie  UORE  aALLERY.35NewBondStreet.  Daily. Ten  toSix.  Is.  

r;-ROSVENOR    GALLERY.— WINTER   EXHIBITION  at 

"  the  GROSVENOR  GALLERY,  NOW  OPEN,  from  Ten  till  Six,  with  a  COLLECTION 
of  WATER-COI.OUK  DRAWINGS,  and  a  complete  COLLECTION  of  the  WORKS  o£ 
G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A.,  forming  the  first  of  a  Series  of  Annual  Winter  Exhibitions  illustrating 
the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Living  Painters.   Admission,  Is.   Season  Tickets,  5s.  

A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY.— CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS,  from 

Works  of  the  Old  Masters,  rcpresentinuc  in  their  proper  colours  various  Frescoes  by 
filotto.  Fia  Angclico,  Pcrugino,  Michael  Auceio,  Raphael,  ond  other  Italian  Painters,  and 
I'ictures  by  Van  Evek,  Memlini.-,  Albert  DUre'r.  Holbein,  S:c.,  ore  sold  to  the  public  as  well  as 
to  members,  at  prices  vorvini;  from  lOs.  to  48s.  Priced  Lists  ot  all  the  publications  of  the 
Socictv,  with  particulars  of  iltmbership,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  at  24  Old  Bond 
Street;  Loudon.  W.  F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Secretary. 

ARTISTS'  BENEVOLENT 

Founded  1911).    Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1827. 
The  SEVF.NTy-TlIIRD  ANNIVEIl'^.W, Y  DINNER  will  be  held  at  the  Freemasons* 
Tavern,  .m  Satunlav.  Marcii  -J't  next.    The  Ui^'ht.  Hon.  W.  H.  SMITH,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Any  Cieutlemaii  wishing  to  act  as  Steward  to  attend  this  Dinner,  or  Subscriber  to  the  Fund, 
i?  reqiu  sted  to  apply  to  the  Sni  uKTAltv,  at  2:i  Garrick  Street,  W.C. 
Ladies'  Tickets,  12s.  Gd.  ;  Gentlemen's,  Jtl  Is. 

February  2'.,  iaS2.   


FUND. 


T^CCLESIASTIOAL  COMMISSIONERS  for  ENGLAND.— 

-Li  Tbo  REGULATIONS  respectlii-  tli  •  DISTRinUTION  of  GRANTS  out  of  the 
Cr)MMON  FUND,  to  meet  Iienc;actiun>  in  thr  Spring'  ol  l^sij.  have  now  been  issued.  Copies 
may  be  h:id  on  application  to  the  SliOilKrAitv.  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  10  Whitehall  Place* 
London,  S.  W.  

''PHE    MASON    SCIENCE    COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHASL 

-L  PROFESSOR  OF  BOTANY. 

The  COUNCIL  invite  Applications  on  or  before  March  28th  instant,  for  the  above 
Aiipointmeiit,  the  duties  of  which  will  commence  on  May  1, 

Farticulars  of  the  salary  and  conditions  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
Mr.  G.  H.  MouLKY,  the  Masou  Science  College,  Birmingham,  to  wiiom  all  applications  for  the 
appointment  should  be  sent. 

By  a. resolution  of  the  Council,  Candidates  are  especially  reQuested  to  abstain  from 
canvassing.  _ 
 J.  GIBBS  BLAKE,  M.D.,  Bailie. 

f  tLIFTON    COLLEGE   CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. -NINE  or  more  open  to  compeiitiijn 
at  Midsummer  1SS2.  value  from  £20  to  X.'jU  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  i'.to  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it.— Further  particiil&rs  from  the  Head-Mastsb 
or  SiiCUETAar,  the  College,  Clifiou,  Bristol. 
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WENS     COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER.— 

The  COUNCIL  proiiose  to  appoint  a  SECOND  PROFESSOll  in  the  Depurtment  of 
LAW. 

The  Professor  will  be  required  to  Lecture  on  some  or  all  of  the  foUowinff  subjects  :  (I)  Roman 
Law;  (2)  Constitutional  Law  and  ilietory  ;  i,3)  International  Law;  and  il)  some  parts  of 
English  Law. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  applications  and  testimonials  not  later  thon  Saturda.v, 
April  !.  Information  respecciug  the  emoluments  and  duties  of  the  office  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Principal, 

J.  HOME  NICHOLSON,  Kegistrar. 


E. 


BRIGHTON  COLLEG 
Principal-B.ex.  T.  H.\YES  BELCHER,  M.A..  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Vice-Princiiial—Ti-ev.  3.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
There  are  NINE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  tenable  at  the  College,  open  to  candidates  under 
Fifteen,  on  July  1,  of  the  annual  value,  three  of  £60,  three  of  £-10,  and  three  of  £20. 
A  special  Army  Class  has  been  in  active  work  lor  some  time. 
The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  May  2. 
 F.  W.  MADDEN.  M.B.A.S..  Secretary. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE. 
ncad-Master-V.ev.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A.  NEXT  TERMeommences  Friday, 
May  5.   Entrance  Examination  May  4  Apply  to  II.  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Tf'ETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH.— A  Number  of  OPEN 

SCHOLARSIIIPt^,  varying  from  £fiO  to  £20,  will  he  open  for  Competition  in  July. 
Candidates  residing  in  England  may  be  examined  in  London.  For  particulars  apply  to 
Hkad- Master, 

VDLEY    COLLEGE.— SOHOLAESHIPS  and  EXHIBI- 

TIONS.-ELECTION  to  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£oO,  £50.  and  £30.  tenable  for 
Tour  Years)  to  be  held  on  Friday.  June  liJ,  1882.  Examination  to  coinmcnee  Wednesday, 
June  14.     Open  to  Boys  uiulcr  rum  teen  on  January  1.  lf'M2.     One  Exhibition  of  £10.  similarly 

tenable,  may  be  added  to  Scholarship, or  awarded  separately  Apply  to  Kev.  The  Waiiden, 

lladley  College,  near  Abiugdon, 


f-tHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

eight  £40,  four  £20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.— Apply  to  the  Secretary,  The 
College,  Cheltenham. 

CEDBERGH  SCHOOL— SIX  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

^   of  £40,  £30,  and  £20  CANDIDATES  may  be  examined  ia  Manchester.— Apply  to 

H.  G.  Hart,  Esq.,  School  House,  Sedbergh.  before  March  2o. 


w 


EST  HERTS.— Rev.  NEWTON  PRICE,  Oxhey  Vicarage, 

Watford,  desires  TWO  TUPILS.    Good  Music,  Drawing,  and  French. 


FOLKESTONE.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 
assisted  by  a  Canibrid£;e  M.A.  and  competent  Teacliers.  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Uaiversities.Woolwich.Sandliurst.and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 

ANOR  HOUSE,  THORPE  MANDEVILLE,  BANBURY.— 

Mr.  H.  STRAHAN.  M.  A.,  St.  Jcihn's  CoUese,  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  BROWNING, 
Ittte  S.  li.iliir  of  Corpus  Chr.sti  Col IcL'e.Oxtnrd,  will  SUCCEED  to  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Buiivvsixc;  in 
the  J.Miit  JInnii-enicnt  ol  tlii^  Si  ho.il  at  Enitir  next,  and  prepare  BOYS  between  the  iKes  of 
Ei^rlit  :nul  1-iltcenfur  the  Public  Sl-IiuuIs.  Terni!?.  i;HI.'>  per  annum — For  Prospectus  and  all 
inlorination  apply  to  11.  Straiixn.  Ksii.,  Ahescott  House,  Faringdou,  Berks  ;  or,  C.  W. 
BltoWNijjG,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Thorpe  MandeviUe.  Banbury. 


H 


EIDELBERG— GERMAN  EDUCATION  for  ENGLISH 

BOYS.— Dr.  KLOSE'S  well-known  SCHOOL,  under  management  of  Rev.  F. 
AUMITAGE,  formerly  chief  Modern  Language  Master  at  Clifton  College,  assisted  by  Six 
Resident  German  aud  French  Masters.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Rev.  F.  AUXIITAGE, 
Heidelberg. 


PRIVATE     TUITION,    near    CAMBRIDGE.— ORWELL 
RECTORY,  Cambridseshire.-Rev.  II.  C.  A.  TAYLER,  formerly  Fellow  and  Dean 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambrid:;e,  prepares  PUPILS  for  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 


UNIVERSITY,  ARMY,  or  LEGAL  EXAMINATIONS.— 
Mr.  n.  M.  HEWITT,  M.A.,  Barrister-nt-Law.  Double  First  in  Honours  (Camb.),  and 
University  Examiner,  fcc.  receives  select  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  Terms,  £200  per  annum.  — 
■H  The  Cedars,  Putney.  S.  W.  

GRADUATED  EDUCATION  for  GIRLS  and  WOMEN,  in 
connected  Boarding  Institutions,  organized  by  Prebendary  BREKETON.  Ifratl- 

Mistress  Mrs.   ROBSON,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey.    Annual  Terms,  Junior  Schools,  40 

Guineas;  Senior  Schools,  60  Guineas:  University  Course,  80  Guinea-^.  Little  Boys,  under 
Eight,  admitted  to  the  Junior  Schools— For  information,  address  Miss  Brhreton ,  Little 
Massingham  Rectory,  Norfolk.   ___„__^  


HIGH-CLASS  EDUCATION  for  YOUNG  LADIES,  in  a 
long-estahlishcd  London  School  — Eminent  Professors  for  English,  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, Music,  Drawing,  &c.  ;  Resident  Foreign  Governesses  ;  large  Garden  and  Playg  round 
attached  to  the  house,  which  stands  quite  alone — Address  Rex,  May's,  Ij'J  Piccadilly. 

pOMPANION  WANTED,  on  a  venture  abroad,  not  afraid  of 

manual  labour;  some  capital.  Replies  to  selected  correspondents  only — Address 
X.  M.,  at  C.  H.  May  &.  Co.'s  General  Advertising  Offices,  78  Gracechurch  Street. 


LANGHAM  HALL,  43  Great  Portland  Street,  W.,  accom- 
modating 500  persons,  may  be  RENTED  for  sinsle  or  a  series  of  LECTURES  or  MEET- 
INGS (Non-Politicalj  For  terms  apply  to  the  Ho.v.  Secbetaky,  Lauaham  Hall, 43  Great 

Portland  Street .  W.  

T~HE  WIDOW  of  a  MEDICAL  MAN,  residing  near 
Netting  Hill  IIij.'h  School,  offers  a  HOME  to  One  or  Two  YOUNG  LADIES,  either 
Pupils  at  the  School, or  who  atiend  Classes  elsewhere.  Highest  references  triven  and  required. 
Terms  on  application,  by  letter,  to  M.D.,  Messrs.  Sharpe  &:  Sons,  Chemists,  34  High  Street, 
Netting  Hill,  W. 


ON  the  MENAI  STRAITS.— TO  BE  LET,  a  large,  vacated 
HOTEL,  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  COLLEGE  for  YOUNG  LADIES,  on  a 
large  scale  ;  un  inst.tution  mueJi  needed  in  North  Wales.  It  is  surrounded  by  beautifully 
laid  out  jxrounds,  with  fruit  anil  kitrheti  u':ird('ii-\  Particulars  as  to  accoiiintodatiou  and  rent 
mav  be  had  of  Messrs.  Dew  &  Son.s,  Auetjuneers,  Wellfield  House,  Bangor,  or  Town  Hall, 
Khyl. 


B 


RIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier,  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
tooms.  SpaciousCoffee-roomfor  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water  Service  intheHotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL   STEAM  NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MA.TESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 

Departures  for— 

BO.MBAY  Weekly      \  From  Gravesend, 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  CEYLON,  Fortnightly  (Wednesday.  12  30  P.M. 

CHINA.  STRAITS,  .lAPAN  ,  (  From  Brindisi, 

AI)I:LAIDE,  MELBOURNE.  SYDNEY   „  I  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  Weekly,  by  each  of  the 
above  deijartures. 
LO.VDOX  OFFICES:  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET. 


HINDLEYS 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 


FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9cl.  per  yard. 


Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 
C.  HINDLEY  &  SONS. 
290  TO  294  494-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


TTURNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original.  ba<t.  ond  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  I^arge,  useful  Sto'-k  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  pricked  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 248,  249,  and  2r,(j  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  l'.i,  20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.  Established  1862. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


•LERICAL,    MEDICAL,   and   GENERAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 
J3  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  LONDON,  S.W. 


City  Biianch:  Maxsion  House  Buildings,  E.G. 


ChatJ-man—nt.  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  ROBERT  MOWBRAY,  Bart,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 


ELEVENTH  BONUS  MEETING,  1882. 
The  Report  presented  at  a  Meeting,  held  on  the  .'jth  January  last,  showed  that  on  the  rigoroos 
basis  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries'  Hm  Table  of  Mortality,  with  Three  per  cent.  Interest  and 
net  Premiums, 

The  calculated  Liability  was   £1,970,019 

To  which  lurther  Reserves  were  added  of    llG,(iSl 

Making  the  Total  Reserves   2.086,7a3 

And  the  Assurance  Fund  being    2,4:i3.'3'.(7 

The  Net  Surplus  was   £346,694 

Of  this  sum,  £345,000  ■was  divided— an  amount  larger  by  £45,000  than  any 
previously  distributed,  and  producing  tlie  liigliest  ratio  of  prolit  ever  declared  by 
the  Society,  viz.,  a 

Cash  Bonus  of  32  per  Cent. 

on  the  Premiums  of  the  Five  Years. 


Claims  paid  immediately  ok  riioop  of  Death  and  Title. 

The  NEXT  DI-VISION  OF  PROFITS  will  be  in  January  1887.  NEW  POLICIES 
eflected  before  the  end  of  June  next  will  then  rank  fur  Five  full  years' Bonus,  and  so  obtain 
one  year's  additional  share  of  Frolits. 


The  Report  above  mentioned,  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bonus  meeting, 
the  returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  every  inlbrmation  can  be  obtained  at  either  ol 
the  Society's  Offices,  or  from  any  of  its  Agents. 

GEO.   CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 
  B.  NEWBATT,  ylssi.9(<m(ylrtuari/. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

HEALTHY  PERSONS  AT  ALL  AGES  will  lind  in  the 
BONUS  SYSTEMS  of  the  LIFE  ASSOCIATION  of  SCOTLAND 
Advantaires  far  exeeedins  what  can  be  obtained  under  any  of  the  Ordinary  Systems. 
See  Prospectus  for  Specimens  and  Illustrations  of  the  remarkable  results. 

CLAIMS  AND  BONUSES  PAID  £4,028,000 

ANNUAL  REVENUE   £430,000 

Forty-third  Year. 
ENTRANTS  during  year  ending  APRIL  1882  -will  secure 
ONE  YEAR'S  BONUS  more  than  later  Assurers. 
LONDON-5  LOMBARD  STREET  AN»  48  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
EDINBURGH— 82  PRINCES  STREET. 
BIRMINGIIAM-58  New  Street.  I,EEDS-U  East  Parade. 

LIVERPOOL-U  Tithebarn  Street.  MANCHESTER— 10  Bank  Street. 

GLASGOW_123  ST.  VINCENT  STREET. 


pOMMERCIAL      UNION     ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

V>  FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed    X2,000,000. 

Capital  paid  up    £250,000. 

Life  Funds  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceed  X733,000. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  £1,000,000. 
Chief  Offices— 19  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 
West  End  Offices_8  PALL  MALL,  LONDOjN,  S.W. 


N 


ORTHERN      ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  183G.      1  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDOJf. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £3,000,000.  of  which  imid  up  £300,000. 
Fire  Reserve  Funds.  £638,198. 
Life  Funds  as  per  last  account.  £1,563.028. 


)HffiNIX         FIRE  OFFICE, 

L05IBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Established  1782. 
Insurances  aaainst  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary,. 


IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

■  Established  1303  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.;  and  22  FALL  MALL, S.W. 

CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  IN'VESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


A  SSURANCE  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Assurnnee  atininst  Kailway  Accidents  alone  Assurance  npainst  Fatal  Accidents  lit 

Seii._Assnran(je  of  Kmployers'  Liuhiiity ._  RAII^WA  Y  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.  The  oldest  mid  larj^est  Company  insurini*  against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  Tiie 
R]>ht  Hon.  Lord  KINNAIRD. r?/i(i/;-maH.  Subs.  rihcd  Capital,  il.oiio.OOO.  Paid-up  Capiful 
and  Reserv  e,  i;2IO,ono.  £1,700.000  h:is  been  paid  as  compt-nsiition.  Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Railwav  Stiitious,  the  Local  Agents,  or  64  Cornhill,  or  H  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Chariii;^ 
Cross,  London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secrelanj. 


'PHE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK.— NOTICE  is  berebv 

given,  that  the  RATE  of  INTEREST  allowed  at  the  Hend  Office  and  Branches  of  thi 4 
Bank  un  IX-pusits  suhject  to  Seven  days'  notice  of  withdrawal  is  this  day  reduced  to  THREU 
PER  CENT,  per  annum. 

■W.  F.  NARRAWAY,  General  Zlanagcr. 

0  Princes  Street,  Mansion  House, 

Murch  9,  ISy-i.    


APOLLINARIS 

"THE    QUEEN     OF    TABLE  WATERS." 


"A  Louseliold  luxury  in  all  quarters  of  tlie  globe." 

Sanitary  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

1  o,o  o  o,o  o  o. 


CARLYLE  savs:  "Do  the  first  thinpr  first."  Enter  in  your 
diary  to  order  a  Shillinc  Pot  of  the  condiment  KAVOS  from  your  Grocer,  and  do  it 
promptly.  A  thing  i>osti)oned  ia  still  imdonc.  Be  no  longer  without  eujoj  nig  tliis  new 
experience. 


KAVOS,  the  HuDo;er-niaker,  the  King  of  Condiments.  Delightful 
with  all  dishes.  A  di-licious  ztst  with  all  meats,  fish.  vc?etablcs.  or  even  with  hreo'l 
and  cheese,  givinz  to  the  simplest  lood  a  charm  entirely  its  own.  Appetite-comiKllms.  wlioli- 
some,  digestive,  assimilative.  Order  through  your  Grocer — Wholesale  from  kAVO  &  CO.  8 
Chief  European  Depot,  Cork. 
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THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

THE  same  notoriety  which,  without  positive  evidence  of 
individual  witnesses,  assures  us  that  there  is  a  block 
in  the  Land  Court,  also  assures  us  that  there  is  a  block  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  ingenious  speculators  who 
calculate  that  the  Land  Court,  at  its  present  rate  of 
progress,  would  take  thirty  or  forty  years  to  get  through 
its  woi'k,  might  prove  as  satisfactorily  that  the  House  of 
Commons  could  not  get  through  the  work  of  the  present 
Session  in  all  the  Sessions  of  its  legal  existence.  And,  if 
we  ask  how  it  happens  that  there  is  now  such  a  terrible 
block  of  Parliamentary  business,  wo  may  arrive  on  re- 
flection at  three  conclusions — that  the  business  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  in  some  respects  badly  arranged  ; 
that  the  Government  has  increased  its  difficulties  by  its 
own  mismanagement ;  and  that  the  cloture,  if  conceivably 
useful  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  totally 
inoperative  as  a  remedy  for  the  present  block.  The 
special  point  of  bad  arrangement  in  the  distribution  of 
business  which  has  lately  come  into  prominence  is  the 
allotment  of  time  between  the  Government  and  private 
members.  The  Government  has  not  the  time  at  its 
command  which  it  needs,  and  private  members  both 
encroach  on  the  time  of  the  Government  and  throw 
away  the  time  which  is  all  their  own.  The  Govern- 
ment has  Mondays  and  Thursdays ;  the  private  members 
have  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  Wednesdays 
are,  as  a  rule,  spent  fairly  well.  Bills  which  need  dis- 
cussion are  tolerably  well  discussed  or  give  rise  to  state- 
ments of  serious  importance.  Mr.  Findlatee,  for  example, 
had  last  Wednesday  the  signal  and  peculiar  success  of  in- 
troducing a  Bill  which  was  so  inconsiderately  framed  that 
not  a  single  member  could  be  found  to  support  it,  but 
the  discussion  of  which  forced  the  Government  to  declare 
that  they  must  ask  for  a  month  or  two  to  consider  how 
best  to  remedy  some  of  those  defects  of  their  beloved  Land 
Act  into  which  it  was  lately  pronounced  sacrilege  to 
inquire.  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  are  given  up  to  private 
members,  but  are  almost  invariably  wasted.  There  have 
now  been  four  counts-oat  on  Tuesdays,  the  House  think- 
ing that  the  proposals  of  private  members  are  far  too 
trivial  to  induce  it  to  deprive  itself  of  a  few  well- 
earned  hours  for  rest  or  amusement.  On  Mondays 
and  Thursdays,  what  with,  as  on  Thursday,  46  ques- 
tions, occupying  eight  pages  of  the  notice-paper,  and 
what  with  the  discussion,  previous  to  considering  Supply, 
of  such  grievances  as  the  possible  abrogation  of  the 
International  Tribunals  in  Egypt,  and  the  appointment  of 
Major  BoKD  to  the  office  of  Provincial  Magistrate  in 
Ireland,  the  Government  cannot  begin  its  real  work  until 
midnight.  It  is  not  only  inconvenient,  but  ludicrous,  that 
statements  of  such  great  national  interest  as  those  made 
on  moving  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates  should  be  de- 
livered in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  Much  of  the 
embarrassment  thus  caused  is  an  indirect  consequence  of 
party  government.  There  is  no  interest,  because  there  is 
no  reality,  in  any  discussion  which  does  not  call  the 
Government  into  play.  The  proposals  of  private  members, 
when  of  a  kind  to  fall  outside  the  range  of  party  con- 
flict, awake  no  sentiment  either  of  approbation  or  disap- 
probation. They  are  regarded  as  mere  personal  displays. 
Every  private  member  likes  himself  and  his  own  proposals, 
but  detests  other  private  members  and  their  proposals. 
Whose  dog  is  he  that  he  should  lose  his  dinner  or  stay 


out  of  bed  in  order  that  he  may  countenance  another 
member  as  impotent  as  he  is,  and  with  a  crotchet  as  ia- 
efFectual  as  his  own  ?  And  private  members  no  longer 
feel  an  unfulfilled  desire  for  the  pale  and  shadowy  im- 
portance of  airing  their  proposals  on  the  evenings  reserved 
to  them.  They  have  a  much  more  sure  and  powerful  in- 
strument of  gaining  attention.  They  can  ask  questions, 
and  this  resource  has  most  conspicuous  advantages.  The 
sillier  the  question,  the  more  it  is  likely  to  vex  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  ;  and  every  questioner  is  sure  that  his 
subject  will  come  on,  and  that  the  House  must  notice  that 
it  is  he,  and  no  one  else,  who  is  standing  on  his  legs, 
putting  his  question  and  grumbling  at  the  answer ;  and, 
lastly,  he  calls  to  his  aid  all  the  profitable  excitement  of 
party  contention.  One  side  fears,  and  the  other  hopes, 
that  the  Government  has  got  into  some  mysterious 
scrape  ;  and  thus,  through  the  easy  road  to  prominence 
they  open,  and  the  party  interest  they  rouse,  ques- 
tions not  only  despoil  the  Government  of  its  busi- 
ness hours,  bat  squeeze  the  life  out  of  the  nights  which 
are  nominally  reserved  for  private  members. 

The  Government  has,  however,  increased  its  inevitable 
troubles  by  mismanagement.  It  has  had  to  bring  for- 
ward its  Army  and  Navy  Estimates  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  to  insist  that  these  Estimates  should  be  voted 
without  discussion  and  without  delay.  It  could  not  give 
even  a  day's  grace ;  it  had  counted  the  hours,  and  could 
show  mathematically  that  the  Bills  must  be  passed  exactly 
at  the  moment  when  they  were  to  be  passed.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  some  members  of  the  Opposition  protested 
at  this  imperious  dictation,  and  urged  that  a  little  time 
for  consideration  might  well  be  given.  That  nothing  like 
wanton  or  foolish  obstruction  was  intended  was  amply 
proved  when  it  was  found  that  so  very  moderate  and  ex- 
perienced a  Conservative  as  Mr.  ScLAXER-Boorn  took  part 
in  such  resistance  as  was  attempted.  When  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  last  explained  the  real  reason  of  urgency,  those 
who  had  been  most  warm  in  opposition  at  once  recognized 
the  cogency  of  this  reason,  and  tendered  handsome  and 
frank  apologies  for  any  undeserved  imputations  they 
might  have  made.  Even  Sir  Chakles  IJomville  must 
admit  that  there  are  still  some  gentlemen  left  in  this  de- 
generate House.  The  Queen  is  at  Mentone,  and  the 
time  necessary  for  a  messenger  to  reach  England  must 
be  added  to  the  time  necessary  for  passing  the  Bill. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  quite  right  in  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  parading  the  Queen's  journey  as  an  excuse 
for  the  summons  he  was  making  to  extraordinary  speed. 
The  name  of  the  Sovereign  ought  not  to  be  introduced 
into  debate,  and  her  choice  of  a  place  of  residence 
ought  not  to  be  referred  to  in  the  House  of  Commons 
except  when  absolutely  necessary.  When  a  reference  to 
the  Queen's  absence  from  England  became  inevitable,  Mr. 
Gladstone  explained  the  real  cause  of  unusual  urgency, 
and  Lord  Peecy  and  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  at  once  recog- 
nized that  the  Peime  Minister  had  beeo  right  in  not  giving 
this  explanation  sooner,  and  that  the  explanation,  when 
given,  was  incontestable.  Attempts  to  check  and  confute 
the  Ministerial  calculation  have  naturally  been  made ;  but 
the  Government  in  such  a  matter  must  be  allowed  to  cal- 
culate for  itself,  and  even  his  bitterest  critics  would 
allow  that,  of  the  few  persons  in  England  competent  to 
understand  Bradshcm,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  certainly  one.  If 
the  bringing  forward  of  the  Estimates  had  been  so  long 
delayed,  it  may  be  taken  that  there  was  no  time  to  spare 
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in  voting  thera.  Bat  the  Estimates  had  been  kept  back 
because  the  Government  had  chosen  to  attend  to  other 
things  until  the  last  moment  at  wliich  the  Estimates  could 
be  brought  forward.  The  nights  that  belonged  to  the 
Estimates  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Gl.adstone's  Resolution. 
Prom  a  national  point  of  view  there  is  little  reason  to 
regret  this.  The  debate  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Resolntion 
was  shown  to  be  at  once  opportune  and  beneficial.  Under 
cover  of  a  Resolution  that  no  inquii'y  into  the  working  of 
the  Land  Act  could  properly  be  made  at  this  early  stage  of 
its  operations,  a  searching  and  most  instructive  inquiry  was 
made,  not  only  into  the  working  of  the  Act,  but  into  its  pro- 
visions ;  and  it  was  abundantly  shown  that  this  inquiry  was 
not  made  a  day  too  soon.  The  private  inquiry  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has  sunk  into  insignificance  because  the 
public  inquiry  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  superseded  it. 
There  is  no  longer  any  quarrel  between  the  Houses,  be- 
cause the  House  of  Commons  has  done  what  it  magniloqueutly 
pronounced  neither  House  ought  to  do.  But  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Government,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
conductors  of  public  business,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  deprecated  an  inquiry  as  a  waste,  and  worse 
tlvan  a  waste,  of  time,  the  postponement  of  the  Estimates 
in  order  that  an  inquiry  might  be  made  in  the  ample  and 
convincing  manner  in  which  it  was  made  was  a  sad  blunder, 
causing  a  grievous  irregularity  in  the  proper  progress  of 
that  portion  of  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  which  the  Government  is  responsible. 

The  discussion  of  the  new  rules  of  procedure  will  now 
be  resumed,  and  the  cloture  will  form  the  first  subject  of 
debate.  The  House  will  resume  the  discussion  of  the  rules 
with  a  vivid  impression  that  there  is  a  block  of  business 
which  it  is  wise  to  attempt  to  remove  or  lessen  ;  but  it 
will  also  resume  it  with  a  keen  recollection  that  on  no 
occasion  during  the  present  Session  would  the  cloture  have 
been  of  any  use.  There  have  been  only  two  long  debates 
— the  debate  on  the  Address,  and  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Resolution.  It  may  almost  be  said  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  that  the  debate  on  the  Address  shall 
be  long  if  members  wish  that  it  shall  be  long,  it  is  held 
on  the  occasion  when  Parliament  and  the  Government 
meet  after  something  like  half  a  year's  separation,  and  its 
use  is  to  give  an  opportunity  for  inquiry  into  the  policy  in 
every  direction  which  the  Government  has  pursued  during 
the  period  of  its  immunity  from  immediate  Parliamentary 
control.  The  long  debate  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Resolution 
was  not  an  hour  too  long.  It  took  the  form  of  an  inquiry 
into  a  very  important  and  very  pressing  matter  of  grave 
national  interest,  and  it  was  precisely  because  the  debate 
was  long  and  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  production 
of  testimony  and  the  offering  of-  opinions  from  every 
quarter  that  the  inquiry  was  impartial  and  exhaustive 
and  its  results  convincing.  The  House  of  Commons 
conceives  itself  to  be  superior  in  every  way  to  the  House 
of  Lords ;  but  it  cannot  expect  to  do  thoroughly  in  less 
than  four  nights  what  the  House  of  Lords  hopes  to  do 
imperfectly  in  four  months.  Members  will  certainly  own 
that  the  experience  of  other  Sessions,  if  not  of  this 
Session,  has  shown  that  debates  may  be  too  long;  but 
they  will  also  recollect  that  the  debates  have  been  too  long 
because  they  were  protracted  by  obstruction,  and  obstruc- 
tion is  dealt  with  by  other  rules,  and  not  by  that  estab- 
lishing the  cloture.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  a  very 
diligent  search  might  not  disclose  instances  in  which 
a  debate  has  been  too  long,  not  through  obstruction,  but 
because,  after  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly  thrashed 
out,  members  whom  the  House  did  not  wish  to  hear,  and 
who  had  nothing  to  say  that  had  not  been  said,  would  in- 
sist on  speaking.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  such  instances 
have  been  rare  and  are  not  easy  to  find.  If  the  House  was 
kept  in  good  humour  and  thought  that  the  Government 
was  dealing  fairly  by  it,  a  whole  Session  might  pass 
•without  the  cloture  ever  being  applied,  although  the 
new  rule  were  passed.  It  is  also  quite  conceivable 
that  on  some  occasions,  the  nature  of  which  it  is 
hard  to  anticipate,  some  rule  for  closing  debate  might 
ho  beneficially  applied.  What  is  objectionable  in  the 
new  rule  is,  that  the  mode  in  which  it  is  presented 
to  the  House,  and  also  the  shape  given  to  it,  tend  to  destroy 
ihose  relations  of  courteous  antagonism  between  the 
Government  and  the  Opposition  on  which  the  happy 
working  of  the  system  of  party  government  largely 
■^depends ;  and  also  that  the  shape  given  to  the  rule  is  so 
•!llog"4cal  and  arbitrary,  that  there  is  really  no  defence  for  it 
except  tnat  the  Government  says  it  must  stand  as  it  has 


been  drawn.  The  discussion  of  a  rule  open  to  these 
objcctiDiis,  but  dei'ended  on  this  singular  ground,  will  not, 
it  m:iy  lio  feared,  bo  very  instructive  to  the  public  or  very 
creditable  to  the  House. 


THE  RUSSO-PERSIAN  TREATY. 

THE  information  which  has  been  at  last  vouchsafed  in 
respect  to  the  Convention  concluded  three  montlis 
ago  between  Russia  and  Persia  as  to  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  latter  country  has  this  of  familiar  about  it,  that  it 
neither  confirms  the  worst  anticipations  nor  altogether 
contradicts  them.  It  was  hardly  probable  that  the  re- 
ported annexations  on  the  south  to  the  Attrek,  or  on  the 
east  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Sarakhs,  had 
been  actually  grasped  by  Russia  or  yielded  by  Persia. 
When  it  is  remembered  how  enormous  the  actual  gain  to 
Russia  has  been  since  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  came 
into  power,  how  easy  the  acquisition  of  the  rest  will  be 
at  any  future  moment,  how  questionable  the  relations 
of  Russia  are  just  now  to  other  Continental  Powers, 
and  how  greatly  the  Czar's  Government  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  action  in  the  matter  of  the 
Jewish  persecutions,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  an  osten- 
sible moderation  should  seem  the  best  policy.  Astute 
chafferers  in  diplomacy,  as  in  less  dignified  varieties  of 
huckstering,  know  the  advantage  of  spreading  rumours  of 
enormous  demands,  by  contrast  with  which  their  actual 
terms  seem  reasonable  and  cheap.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  actual  frontier  defined  by  the  Treaty  or  Convention  of 
Teheran  expresses  very  much  the  limits  which  the  Russians 
gained  by  General  Skobeleff's  Akhal  successes,  and  from 
which  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  on  an  occasion  which  will  give 
his  biographers  some  trouble,  gave  the  House  of  Commons 
to  understand  that  the  Czar's  forces  would  be  recalled. 
They  have  not  been  recalled,  but  they  have  not  for  the 
present  been  allowed  to  push  on  much  further.  The  first 
portion  of  the  frontier  consists  of  the  Attrek  and  its 
tributaries,  but  instead  of  the  most  northern  of  these  as 
they  branch  being  chosen,  nearly  half  the  claim  of  Russia 
is  conceded  in  this  district  by  the  choice  of  a  line  running 
south  of  instead  of  along  the  Sumbar  river.  The  second 
throws  the  entire  district  of  the  oasis  of  Akhal,  with  a 
certain  fringe  or  margin  towards  Persia,  into  Russian 
territoiy.  The  third  leaves  to  Persia  the  coveted  district 
of  Mahmoodabad,  but  draws  the  line  of  demarcation  north- 
wards into  the  desert  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  from 
Askabad  and  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  from  Sarakhs. 

It  is,  therefore,  possible  at  last  to  sum  up  with  certainty 
what  iiussia  has  gained  in  the  last  few  years  in  her 
advance  towards  India.  That  gain  can  be  very  easily 
stated.  It  is  the  annihilation  of  all  the  difficulties  on 
which  the  school  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  used 
to  rely  triumphantly  in  their  denunciations  of  Russophobia 
and  Rnssophobists.  The  territory  of  the  Czar  does  not 
yet  march  with  Afghanistan ;  but  the  mountains,  the 
deserts,  the  hostile  tribes  which  were  to  make  such  an 
approximation  impossible  have  now  been  practically 
abolished.  In  the  advanced  posts  beyond  Askabad 
and  the  strip  of  country  surrounding  them,  that 
place  of  arms  of  which  General  Skobelefp  has  liber- 
ally described  the  importance  is  secured  to  Russia, 
and  will  shortly  be  connected  with  the  home  magazines 
and  depots  by  a  continuous  line  of  steam  communication. 
No  independent  tribe  of  any  strength  or  importance  now 
intervenes  between  Russians  and  Afghans.  Territory  not 
in  itself  very  fertile,  but  possessing  sufficient  capabilities, 
has  been  annexed  all  along  the  line,  while  the  minor 
articles  of  the  Convention  secure  to  Russia  peculiar  and 
unusual  advantages  in  respect  of  the  districts  bordering  on 
her  new  dominions.  Persia  is  pledged  not  to  increase  her 
population  in  those  districts,  not  to  diminish  the  water 
supply  of  those  streams  whose  fountain-heads  she  retains, 
to  allow  the  presence  of  Russian  agents  in  the  frontier 
towns,  to  evacuate  the  frontier  forts,  to  leave  local  disputes 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  Russian  representatives.  That 
is  to  say,  though  a  considerable  stretch  of  territory  more 
than  was  expected  has  been  nominally  left  to  Persia,  it 
is  left  under  a  kind  of  lease  or  pawn  to  Russia.  How 
this  kind  of  lease  is  converted  into  freehold  property, 
no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  history,  and  especially 
with  Russian  history,  can  be  ignorant.  But  it  is  im- 
probable that,  unless  some  European  convulsion  takcd 
place,  any  great  advance  will  be  made  just  yet.    There  is 
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mucli  to  digest,  much  to  arrange.  All  that  is  really  ira- 
'  portant  has  been  gained,  and  all  that  is  left  in  order  to 
secure  every  route  from  the  Caspian  to  Afghanistan  could 
'  be  seized  in  a  week  by  a  few  squadrons  of  Cossacks.  Akhal 
is  conquered,  Merv  is  masked  and  turned,  the  physical 
I  difficulties  are  all  happily  surmounted.  There  is  nothing 
left  to  do  bat  to  complete  the  railway,  to  induce  the  Tekkes 
to  enter  the  military  service  (a  task  which  Russia,  to  do 
her  justice,  always  succeeds  in  accomplishing  with  regard 
to  her  subject  races  in  a  manner  deserving  not  a  little 
admiration),  to  fortify  and  organize  the  place  of  arms,  to 
finish  the  survey  forwards,  and  so  forth.  In  all  this  there 
is  plenty  of  work,  and  by  all  accounts  it  is  being 
busily  undertaken.  How  much  credence  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  statement  that  during  the  last  few  days 
General  Skobeleff  himself  has  been  busily  working  at  the 
preliminaries  in  the  General  Staff  Office  at  St.  Petersburg 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  Bat  if  the  assertion  be  correct, 
the  real  character  of  that  displeasure  of  the  Czar  with 
his  recent  utterances  which  has  also  been  much  talked 
about,  is  evident  at  once.  To  do  Alexander  III.  justice, 
there  was  no  reason  why  his  serious  displeasure  should 
have  been  excited  by  the  first  speech  of  the  celebrated 
series — that  which  concerned  Great  Britain.  That  Power 
is  not,  like  Austria  or  Germany,  to  be  ofTended  by 
ingenuous  confessions  of  designs  upon  her  territory.  It 
is  true  that  the  expressions  about  Herzegovina  and 
other  matters,  which  have  made  such  a  terrible  pother, 
were  not  nearly  so  explicit  as  those  about  the  place 
of  arms  in  Central  Asia,  and  the  state  of  political  affairs 
in  which  the  recent  acquisitions  in  Akhal  would  be  of 
such  inestimable  use  to  Russia.  But  then  the  views 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  Prince  Bismarck  differ  remarkably 
in  regard  to  a  great  number  of  points. 

That  this  treaty  is  a  bad  business  for  England  only  im- 
pudence, which  has  judiciously  supplemented  its  natural 
armour  of  iron  with  a  kind  of  teakbackiiig  of  ignorance, 
can  or  will  deny.  But,  like  most  things,  it  has  its  re- 
deeming features,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  its  redeeming 
contingencies.  In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  ah'eady 
pointed  out,  it  annihilates  the  whole  position  of  the 
Argyll  school  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  Russia  and 
India.  Lord  Haetington,  who  with  great  judgment  has 
persistently  refused  to  know  anything  about  the  matter, 
and  who,  with  frankness  equal  to  his  judgment,  an- 
nounced long  ago  that  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
was,  and  would  be,  unaffected  by  argument,  is  indeed 
left  untouched  by  it.  But  this  attitude  of  colossal 
coolness  is  not  given  to  all  men.  The  deserts,  the 
tribes,  the  mountains ;  the  mountains,  the  deserts,  the 
tribes ;  used  to  furnish  the  backward  Indian  school 
with  a  pleasant  kind  of  burden  or  refrain  which  soothed 
themselves  and  their  hearers.  They  are  all  gone,  these  old 
associations  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's,  and  there  is  nothing 
left  but  General  Skobeleff's  place  of  arms  looking  at 
Afghanistan  across  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  or  so  of  easy 
country,  well  supplied,  almost  wholly  unfortified,  and  with 
no  chance  of  serious  armed  resistance.  This  is  one  gain,  and 
not  a  small  one.  Another  is  that  the  evil  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  Persian  frontier  is  partially  removed.  We  say  par- 
tially, for  it  does  not  appear  that  anything  like  a  recog- 
nized tracing  off  of  Persia  from  No  Man's  Land  has  been 
attempted  east  of  the  easternmost  point  of  the  new  line. 
A  nest-egg  of  uncertainty  has  been  wisely  left  there  by  the 
Russians.  But  there  is  now  no  excuse  for  encroachment 
as.  far  as  the  new  frontier  is  traced.  Hitherto,  except 
by  the  taste  and  fancy  of  geographers,  military  and 
other,  there  has  been  no  recognized  northern  frontier 
of  Persia  at  all.  It  is  not  more  than  a  year  or 
two  since  the  Government  of  Teheran,  with  the  com- 
plete assent  of  the  English  Minister,  warned  an  Eng- 
lish traveller  that  his  passports  could  not  be  expected  to 
protect  him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Shah's  authority  in 
that  direction,  and  that  what  the  limits  of  the  Shah's 
authority  were  he  must  find  out  for  himself,  and  at  his 
own  risk.  This  agreeable  and  (to  neighbours  with  a 
taste  for  encroachment)  extremely  convenient  state  of 
things  has  ceased,  although  the  Shah's  authority  over 
Persian  territory  is  somewhat  curtailed  by  the  singular 
provisions  of  the  Convention.  What  is  Persian  territory  is 
now  matter  of  chapter  and  verse.  Lastly,  there  appears 
to  be  no  mention  in  the  Convention  of  the  threatened  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  goods  from  import  by  way  of  Khorassan. 
This  last  matter  is  indeed  one  of  very  small  intrinsic 
importance,  as  it  is   by  no  means  probable  that  any 


such  trade  would  exceed  the  smallest  dimensions ; 
but  the  absence  of  any  such  provision  (which  Russia 
is  of  course  well  able  to  supply  by  Customs  regula- 
tions of  her  own)  at  least  gives  the  transaction  more 
of  the  colour  of  a  treaty  between  two  high  contracting 
parties,  and  less  of  that  of  a  fine  levied  by  a  superior  on  a 
vassal  as  the  price  of  a  new  lease  of  possession  of  his 
fief.  That  is  the  attitude  which  Russians  like  to  think 
that  their  country  occupies  towards  Persia,  and  that  is  the 
attitude  which  it  is  the  business  of  England  steadily  to 
resist.  In  short,  the  whole  good  of  the  treaty  may  be 
said  to  lie  in  two  things — first,  the  cutting  away  of  the 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  a  mischievous  party  in 
England  ;  and,  secondly,  the  defining  more  sharply  of  the 
actual  situation.  This  latter  advantage  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  willingness  of  English  Governments  to  use  it ;  but, 
in  any  case,  it  is  an  advantage  in  dealing  with  customers 
so  slippery  as  Russian  diplomatists  have  always  shown 
themselves. 


EGYPT. 

THE  resignation  of  M.  de  Blignieees  is  an  event  of 
great  importance  in  the  current  history  of  Egypt.  It 
marks  the  end  of  the  system  of  Control  which  was  invented 
by  the  Western  Powers,  and  which  served  its  purposes 
admirably  until  it  was  superseded  by  the  military  insur- 
rection. M.  DE  Blignieres  tendered  his  resignation  early 
in  February,  but  it  was  not  accepted  ;  and  its  sudden 
acceptance  on  Sunday  last  by  M.  de  Fretcinet  seems  to 
have  taken  him  by  surprise.  He  resigned  because  the 
Control,  to  which  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  give  shape 
and  substance,  was  grievously  impaired;  and  he  allowed 
it  to  be  known  that  what  he  hoped  was  that  some  kind 
of  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Powers 
would  restore  the  Control  to  its  pristine  vigour.  But  his 
hopes  have  been  disappointed.  M.  de  Feetcinet  has 
decided  that  the  Control  must  be  allowed  to  lapse. 
He  has  appointed  as  the  successor  of  M.  de  Blignieees 
an  official  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good 
accountant,  and  who  is  to  work  under  the  French 
Consul- General.  There  is  not  the  slightest  place  or 
use  for  such  a  person  in  the  Egyptian  system,  and 
this  official  is  only  sent  in  order  that  there  may  not 
be  a  patent  departure  from  the  status  quo,  and  that 
the  Control  which  is  dead  may  seem  to  be  alive.  The 
only  functions  which  the  new  Controller  can  fulfil  are 
functions  which  are  amply  discharged  by  a  body  altogether 
outside  the  Control,  the  Commission  of  the  Public  Debt. 
The  Commissioners. represent  the  financial  interests  of  the 
creditors  of  Egypt,  while  the  Controllers  guided  the 
government  of  Egypt,  so  that  its  whole  financial  system 
should  be  wise  and  economical.  These  spheres  of  labour 
are  totally  distinct ;  and  a  Controller  who  does  not  even 
pretend  to  guide  the  general  financial  administration 
of  the  country  is  not  a  Controller  at  all,  while,  as  an  extra 
accountant  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  bondholders, 
he  is  a  mere  superfluity.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize 
that  the  Egyptians  are  quite  entitled  to  say  that 
the  country  ought  not  to  be  taxed  to  pay  a  large  salary 
to  a  foreigner  who  does  not  even  pretend  to  do  anything 
for  his  money.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Debt  do  their 
work  thoroughly  well  already  and  need  no  assistance. 
They  have  just  published  their  Report  for  last  year,  and 
this  Report  shows  not  only  the  results  of  their  labours,  but 
the  mode  of  action  which  has  led  to  those  results.  The 
general  result  of  their  financial  year  is  well  known.  They 
have  managed  not  only  to  pay  interest,  but  to  pro- 
vide considerable  sums  for  the  amortization  of  capital. 
But  what  their  Report  also  shows  is  that  they  do  not 
merely  receive  and  hand  over  to  the  creditors  the  sums 
which  are  punctually  paid  in  from  the  sources  of  revenue 
allotted  to  the  debt.  They  are  always  on  the  alert  to  see 
how  the  influx  from  these  sources  may  be  augmented. 
These  sources  are  chiefly  the  railways,  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  taxes  of  certain  specified  districts;  and 
the  Commissioners  are  constantly  communicating  with  the 
Government  on  such  subjects  as  the  regulation  of  the  port 
duties  at  Alexandria,  and  the  incidence  of  taxation  in  the 
allotted  districts.  During  the  period  covered  by  their 
Report  they  were  communicating  with  a  Government 
which  was  very  friendly,  which  approached  every  question 
in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  which  was  constantly  accepting 
the  good  general  guidance  of  the  Controllers.    With  a 
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liostile  Govorument  and  with  the  Control  practically  extinct, 
they  will  have  many  troubles,  and  will  probably  not  be 
able  to  do  so  well  for  the  bondholders  as  they  have  done. 
In  this  way  the  bondholders  will  suffer  indirectly,  even 
though  they  may  receive  their  interest,  until  the  time  comes 
when  the  general  disorder  into  which  Egyptian  finance  is 
notunlikely  to  fall  enables  the  Government  to  declare  tliat  it 
cannot  fulfil  in  their  entirety  its  promises  to  its  creditors. 
Ko  one  in  Egypt  or  out  of  it  will  be  in  any  way  benefited 
by  a  superfluous  official  drawing  a  very  comfortable  salary 
fur  doing  nothing. 

Before  he  quitted  office,  M.  de  Blignieres  had  the  satis- 
faction of  publishing  the  Roporfc  of  the  Controllers.  He 
has  been  lucky  in  his  colleagues,  and  they  have  been  lucky 
in  him.  Ho  first  worked  with  Major  Bakixg,  and  then 
with  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  ;  and  the  Control,  during  the 
whole  period  during  which  M.  DE  Bugnieres  has  been  in 
office,  has  presented  a  unique  example  of  able  and  high- 
minded  officials — one  an  Englishman  and  the  other  a 
Frenchman — working  loyally  and  energetically  together. 
The  Report  places  in  a  very  clear  light  what  the  work 
was  that  these  officials  had  to  do,  and  what  tlieir  position 
really  was.  Tbe  Consuls-General  supervised  the  relations 
between  the  countries  they  represented  and  Egypt.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  Public  Debt  looked  after  the  interests 
of  the  bondholders  in  Egypt.  The  Controllers  were 
attached  to,  and  formed  part  of,  the  Egyptian  Government, 
and  their  business  was  to  see  that  Egypt  was  so  governed 
that  the  relations  between  England  and  France  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Egypt  on  the  other,  should  be  relations  of 
amity  and  content,  and  that  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Debt  should  be  afforded  every  practicable  facility  for 
protecting  the  interests  confided  to  them.  They  were 
not  part  of  the  Egyptian  Ministry  for  the  time  being, 
but  were  the  appointed  and  irremovable  guides  of  every 
Egyptian  Ministry  in  turn;  for,  in  controlling  the  financial 
administration  of  Egypt,  they  could  indirectly  control 
almost  every  act  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  They 
decided  how  much  should  be  spent  on  the  army,  how 
much  on  education,  how  much  on  public  works.  They 
introduced  or  promoted  numerous  reforms  which,  if 
nominally  financial,  decided  the  whole  character  of  the 
Government.  The  collection  of  just  taxes  at  convenient 
times  by  peaceful  means  was  an  excellent  innovation  as  a 
mere  instrument  of  finance;  bat  it  completely  changed  the 
position  of  the  Egyptian  peasant.  They  claimed  to  see 
that  the  sum  set  apart  for  the  expenses  of  the  administra- 
tion  of  justice  should  be  properly  spent;  but,  by  being  pro- 
peily  spent,  they  meant  that  it  should  be  given  to  the 
supportofan  administration  which  should  be  entirely  recast, 
and  by  which  something  like  real  justice  should  be  made 
accessible  to  every  one.  They  were  really  not  only  controlling 
Egypt,  but  transforming  it,  and  they  were  transforming  it 
in  every  way  for  the  better.  But  they  could  only  guide 
Egypt  rightly  if  the  Egyptian  Government  would  consent 
to  be  guided  rightly,  or  could  be  made  to  accept  good 
guidance  by  the  Powers  that  had  attached  the  Controllers 
to  the  Government.  They  have  now  to  deal  with  an 
Egyptian  Government  that  altogether  declines  to  be  guided, 
and  the  nominating  Powers  equally  decline  to  secure  that 
the  Egyptian  Government  shall  be  guided  whether  it  likes 
it  or  not.  The  consequence  is,  as  the  Controllers  point 
out,  that  all  their  reforms  are  in  abeyance ;  the  good  they 
had  done  is  being  undone,  and  the  good  they  were  contem- 
plating will  no  more  be  heard  of.  If  this  is  to  be  their 
position,  which  M.  de  Blignieres  would  not  accept, 
and  preferred  to  resign  rather  than  accept,  they  must 
leave  the  Egyptian  Government  to  do  whatever  it 
pleases.  It  is  no  use  criticizing  when  the  critics  are 
powerless ;  but,  if  the  Controllers  are  content  to  say 
little  to  the  Egyptian  Government,  they  have  a  parting 
word  to  say  to  the  bondholders.  They  significantly 
hint  that  the  bondholders  ought  not  to  feel  too  comfort- 
able, and  that  they  are  being  wronged  by  what  is  now 
taking  place  in  Egypt.  The  bondtiolders  accepted  the 
settlement  arranged  by  the  Commission  of  Liquidation, 
and  in  doing  so  made  considerable,  if  indispensable,  sacri- 
fices. But  the  settlement  accepted  was  guaranteed  by  the 
existence  and  practical  power  of  the  Control,  and  this  very 
important  guarantee  is  now  extinguished.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Controllers,  the  bondholders  are  now  getting  less 
than  they  bargained  for,  and  are  menaced  by  serious 
dangers  against  which  they  reasonably  supposed  themselves 
to  be  amply  protected. 

The  Egyptian  Government,  which  is  now  left  to  itself. 


has  every  motive  to  avoid  provoking  intervention.  It 
clearly  perceives  that,  to  avoid  intervention,  it  must  leave 
untouched  the  International  Tribunals.  Any  attack  on 
these  Tribunals  would  unite  all  Europe  in  callingfor  inter- 
vention. It  also  sees  that  it  must  not  prevent  the  Com- 
mi.ssioners  of  the  Public  Debt  getting  in  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  settlement  sanctioned  by  the 
Commission  of  Liquidation.  This  settlement,  although  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bondholders,  was  made  with  the  Powers  ; 
and  Europe,  in  upholding  this  settlement,  is  not  so  much 
protecting  individuals  as  exacting  the  fulQlment  of  obliga- 
tions entered  into  by  Egypt  with  the  principal  European 
Powers.  The  calculation  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
is  that,  if  it  attends  to  these  two  things,  if  it  leaves 
unimpaired  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Tribunals, 
and  if  it  escapes  the  accusation  of  undermining  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Commission  of  Liquidation,  it  can  do  in 
all  other  respects  what  it  likes  to  do.  It  can  shelve  all  re- 
forms, it  can  squander  money  on  the  army,  and  it  can  harass 
the  peasants.  To  prevent  it  from  doing  these  things  was 
the  special  mission  of  the  Controllers ;  and  the  Controllers 
have  been  wiped  out  all  but  in  name.  The  Egyptians 
have  tested,  iu  a  manner  most  satisfactory  to  them,  the  real 
intentions  of  the  Western  Powers  as  to  the  Controllers, 
and  have  ascertained  that  England  and  France  would  not 
stir  a  step  in  order  to  prevent  these  guardian  angels  of 
Egypt  being  reduced  to  the  humiliating  condition  of  un- 
occupied, impotent,  and  well-paid  officials.  The  decision 
of  the  two  Governments  was  quite  defensible,  for  it  was 
the  institution  of  a  Parliamentary  Government,  however 
nominal  and  illusory,  that  broke  down  the  Control,  and 
England  and  France  could  not  go  to  a  foreign  country  and 
shed  blood  in  order  to  put  down  a  Parliament.  But  the 
Control  is  anyhow  gone;  the  Egyptian  Government  is 
left  to  itself,  and,  being  left  to  itself,  is  rapidly  show.ing 
how  its  whole  character  and  conduct  are  tainted 
by  the  vices  of  its  origin.  In  some  respects  it  governs 
badly,  and  in  some  respects  it  does  not  govern  ati 
all.  It  is  the  creature  of  ignorant  insubordination, 
and  it  neither  knows  what  is  right,  nor  could  enforce 
it  if  it  knew.  The  era  of  quarrels  among  successful 
adventurers  has  set  in.  The  Ministry  has  its  internal 
quarrels ;  it  has  its  quarrels  with  the  Parliament ;  it  has 
its  quarrels  with  the  army,  which  as  usual  is  of  opinion 
that  its  chiefs  ought  not  to  carry  off  the  whole  of  the 
plunder.  The  only  engine  of  reconciliation  is  the  appeal 
to  the  fear  of  intervention.  The  Ministers  say  to  each 
other  that  they  had  better  wash  their  dirty  linen  at  home 
than  be  swept  away  altogether.  They  entreat  the  Parlia- 
ment to  be  reasonable,  or  they  will  have  the  foreigner 
or  the  Turk  in  Egypt.  They  try  to  appease  the  soldiery 
by  representing  that  they  cannot  give  more  without 
ceasing  to  fulfil  their  obligations  to  the  public  creditors. 
The  fear  of  intervention  does  in  this  way  interpose 
some  limit  on  the  badness  of  bad  government.  But  it 
is  not  in  the  sphere  of  bad  government  so  much  as  in 
the  sphere  of  no  government  that  the  danger  of  intervention 
really  lies.  Anarchy  is  showing  itself  widely.  There  is 
wholesale  insubordination  against  these  triumphant  in- 
subordinates.  That  is  being  done  to  them  which  they  did 
to  others.  Brigandage,  a  thing  long  unknown  in  Egypt, 
is  not  only  spreading  over  the  country,  but,  what  is 
specially  important  to  England,  is  establishing  itself  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  Suez  Canal.  In  one  case,  and 
in  one  case  only,  as  Lord  Granville  has  assured  the 
world,  England  will  most  decidedly  interfere.  She  will  not 
allow  anarchy  in  Egypt ;  and  anarchy  may  pervade  Egypt, 
although  the  Egyptian  Ministry  may  honestly  regret  tliat 
its  own  example  is  being  only  too  successfully  followed. 


THE  NAVY. 

IN  spite  of  the  disquieting  statements  which  have 
recently  been  made  respecting  the  comparative  strength 
of  the  British  and  French  navies,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  at  the  present  moment  the  Admiralty  is  more 
popular,  or,  to  say  the  least,  less  unpopular  than  usual.  As 
a  general  rule,  holders  of  office  have  to  suffer  for  the 
faults  of  their  predecessors,  and  to  bear  blame  which  they 
do  not  deserve,  with  such  equanimity  as  the  tenure  of  office 
gives;  but  with  regard  to  naval  construction  there  has 
been  of  late  no  indiscriminate  censure,  and  it  has  been 
recognized  that,  if  our  navy  is  inferior  to  what  it  ought  to 
be,  that  inferiority  is  not  the  fault  of  those  who  now 
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govern  at  Whiteliall,  and  that  they  have  exerted  themselves 
strenuonsly  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  lleet.  More- 
over, considerable  personal  confidence  is  felt  in  some  of 
them.  Every  one  must  recognize  ilr.  Trevelyan's  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  and  strenuous  energy,  and  the  honest 
enthusiasm  which  Sir  Tho.mas  Bkassey  combines  with 
such  remarkable  powers  of  labour,  and  with  so  thorough 
a  knowledge  of  ships  of  war  and  all  that  pertains  to  them. 
Lord  NORTFIBROOK  has  considerable  reputation  as  an  admi- 
nistrator, and  is  nob  the  less  liked  for  presenting  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  some  of  his  colleagues  in  being  chary 
of  his  words.  The  three  principal  political  members  of 
the  Admiralty  are,  therefore,  believed  in,  certainly  much 
more  than  the  political  heads  of  some  other  departments  are  ; 
and  that  belief  has  been  strengthened  by  their  very  judi- 
cious act  in  giving  a  great  mechanical  engineer  a  place  at 
the  Board,  and  by  the  sensible  changes  which  were  an- 
nounced last  week.  The  Naval  Estimates  have  therefore 
appeared  at  a  time  when  the  frequently  abused  Admiralty 
has  won  good  opinions,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
have  been  on  the  whole  criticized  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and 
that  the  lucid  speech  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  made  when  in- 
troducing them  on  Thursday  night  has  been  very  favourably 
received. 

In  some  respects,  no  doubt,  the  scheme  for  the  coming 
financial  year  deserved  to  be  well  received ;  for,  if  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  any  that 
has  been  put  forward  of  late  years,  and  shows  that  there 
is  no  diminution  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  present 
tenants  of  ofBce.  Every  one  will  be  glad  that  they  have 
been  able  to  satisfy  the  just  claims  of  the  marine  officers, 
engineers,  and  warrant  ofiicers  ;  and  no  one  cart  fail  to 
recognize  that  they  have  done  good  work  in  strengthening 
the  navy,  and  intend  to  do  much  more.  While,  howevei", 
it  is  right  to  give  them  all  the  credit  due  both  for 
good  work  and  good  intentions,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  they  have  had  rare  good  fortune.  They 
have  been  able  to  profit  alike  by  the  mistakes  and  by 
the  sound  measures  of  their  predecessors.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  who  dealt  with  all  Admiralty  questions  according 
to  the  sensible,  if  occasionally  somewhat  narrow,  views  of 
business  men,  was  determined  that  such  ships  as  the 
country  possessed  should  be  kept  in  good  working  order. 
He  was  res-olvcd  not  to  have  a  useless  fleet,  and,  finding 
that  large  repairs  were  necessary,  he  spent  most  of  the 
money  given  to  the  Admiralty  on  repairs,  and  latterly  he 
did  little  in  the  way  of  construction.  Of  course  he  ought 
to  have  repaired  and  also  to  have  constructed ;  but  for 
doing  both  kinds  of  work  increased  naval  estimates  would 
liave  been  necessary  ;  and  from  a  substantial  increase  Mr. 
SiiriH  and  his  colleagues  shrank,  not  without  some  reason. 
When  there  "seemed  a  possibility  of  war,  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  increase  the  navy  by 
buying  vessels ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
made  very  satisfactory  bargains,  and  certainly  while  the 
late  Government  was  in  office  there  was  not  so  much 
building  at  the  dockyards  as  there  ought  to  have  been. 
One  very  satisfactory  result,  however,  Mr.  S.mitii's  policy 
has  had.  When  he  left  Whitehall  the  fleet  was  in  good 
condition,  repairs  having  been  so  well  attended  to,  and 
his  successors  have  been  able  therefore  to  devote  the 
money  granted  them  to  construction,  and  to  gain  all  the 
credit  which  belongs  to  construction,  as  compared  with 
the  dull  and  prosaic  work  of  making  good  defects.  To 
do  them  justice,  they  seem  to  have  availed  themselves  to 
the  full  of  the  favourable  position  in  which  the  late  First 
Lord's  efforts  placed  them.  Last  year  they  brought  forward 
'  an  ambitions  programme,  and  this  year  they  have  been  able 
to  combine  a  nominal  decrease  in  the  Estimates  with  a 
I  scheme  for  largely  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  navy.  As 
has  been  several  times  pointed  out,  no  less  than  fifteen 
ironclads  are  to  be  completed,  advanced,  or  beo'uu  durino- 
the  coming  financial  year.  This  at  first  si'^ht  seems  a 
M-onderful  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
recalls  the  great  achievements  of  twenty  years  an-o;  bat 
on  examination  it  appears  that,  though  much  good  work  is 
to  be  done,  the  programme  is  not  so  brilliant  as  it  looks, 
since  the  Admiralty  have  been  able  on  this,  as  on  former 
^  occasions,  to  take  advantage  of  their  own  broken  promises. 
I  Thus  amongst  the  fifteen  are  those  two  great  ironclads  the 
I  Ajax  and  Agamemnon,  and  that  marvellous  torpedo-ram 
'  the  Polyphemus ;  but,  according  to  last  year's  Estimates, 
^  these  vessels  were  to  be  completed  within  the  cur- 
rent financial  year,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to 
figure  in  the  Estimates  for  1882-83.     Nothing  beyond 


laying  off  is  to  be  done  with  regard  to  three  out  of  th© 
five  vessels  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  Esti- 
mates, and  the  other  two  are  not  to  be  advanced  greatly. 
Very  evidently,  therefore,  the  gratifying  statement  that 
fifteen  new  vessels  are  to  be  commenced,  advanced,  or 
completed  in  the  financial  year  is,  as  gratifying  statements 
ns\ially  prove  to  be,  not  a  little  misleading. 

If,  however,  one  important  feature  in  the  Estimates  is  less 
satisfactory  than  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight,  and  if  they 
show,  as  so  very  many  Estimates  have  shown  before,  that 
tlie  Admiralty  has  not  kept  its  promises,  they  fortunately 
also  afford  proof  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  activity 
at  the  dockyards,  and  that  the  construction  of  powerful 
vessels  has  been  steadily  carried  on.     The  Ajax  and 
A(jamcmnon,  though  not  completed  as  they  ought  to  be,  are 
very  nearly  completed,  as  only  4,800^.  more  has  to  be  spent 
on  one  vessel  and  8,8ooL  more  on  the  other.    It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  anything  of  these  two  first-class  ironclads, 
as  they  have  frequently  been  described.    They  are  smaller 
copies  of  the  Injlexible,  and  were  originally  intended  to 
c  irry  four  38-ton  guns ;  but  probably  breechloaders  of 
greater  power  will  be  placed  on  board  them.  The  wonderful 
Folijphemus,  which  has  also  often  been  described,  is  very 
nearly  ready  ;  but  now  that  she  is  all  but  finished  the 
Admiralty  arc  only  moderately  satisfied  with  her,  as  the 
new  "  protected  torpedo  ship  "  is  to  differ  from  her  largely^ 
This  vessel  is  to  have  small  armoured  towers.    What  Mr. 
Trevelyan  said  in  reply  to  Sir  E.  Reed  shows  that  the 
constructive  staff  still  confidently  believe  in  side  armour 
for  great  vessels.    Possibly  they  ai'e  right,  and  the  Italian, 
constructors  wrong ;  but  on  this  very  difficult  question  it 
would  be  premature  to  express  an  opinion.    With  regard 
to  the  Colossus,  which  is  to  be  launched  next  week,  it  is- 
to  be  observed  that  the  Admiralty  have  been  able  to  da 
more  than  they  promised  last  year,  as  she  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  4,026  tons,  instead  of  3,835,  as  was  proposed. 
Although  not  as  powerful  as  some  of  the  great  French 
ironclads  now  building,  this  vessel  will  be  far  more  than 
a  match  for  any  French  ship  afloat,  with  one  exception. 
She  is  expected  to  realize  a  speed  of  14  knots,  and  will  be 
protected  at  the  water-line  with  steel-faced  armour  of  enor- 
mous strength,  and  she  will  carry  in  her  two  turrets  four 
43-ton  breech-loading  guns,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
most  formidable  antagonist  for  any  but  the  greatest  war- 
ships.   Of  a  different  type  from  this  steel-clad  line-of- 
battle  ship  are  the  armoured  cruiser  Impcrieuse,  building  at 
Portsmouth,  and  her  sister  ship  the  Warspite,  building  at 
Chatham,  with  regard  to  both  of  which  the  Admiralty 
appear  to  have  very  fully  kept  their  promises.  These 
were  spoken  of    by  Mr.  Trevelyan  last  year,  and  a 
description   of  them   is    given  in  the  first  volume  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bkassey's  work  on  the  British  Navy  which 
has  just  been  published.    Intended  for  service  on  foreign 
stations,  for  catching  fast  vessels  and  engaging  second- 
class  ironclads,  they  are  to  combine  high  speed  with  great 
offensive   and  defensive  strength.     They  are  therefore 
designed  and  engined  for  a  speed  of  sixteen  knots,  and  as 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  able  to  husband  their 
coal,  they  will  be  furnished  with   auxiliary  sail- power. 
The  turrets  and  a  portion  of  the  water-line  will  be  pro- 
tected, and  they  will  carry  breech-loading  guns  of  great 
power.     The  enormous  value  of  such   vessels  to  this 
country,  with  its  distant  possessions,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  point  out,  and  the   Admiralty  has  done  well  in  ad- 
vancing them  as  much  as  possible  during  the  year.  Con- 
sidering, however,  the  great  need  which  there  would  be  for 
powerful  cruisers  in  case  of  war,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  expense  has  been  feared,  and  that  more  vessels  of  this 
admirable  type  have  not  been  begun.    In  like  manner  with 
swift,  unarmoured  vessels,  the  Admiralty  propose  to  build 
very  good  ships,  but  not  to  build  enough  of  them.  There 
are  at  present  four — the  Amphion,  Leander,  Arethusa,  and 
Phaeton — in  course  of  construction,  and,  if  promises  are 
kept,  three  of  these  will  be  completed  during  the  year. 
That  they  will  be  excellent  vessels  seejns  probable.  A  high 
rate  of  speed  is  expected,  and  protection  against  destruc- 
tion by  shells  will  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  thick  steel 
deck,  while  a  powerful  armament  will  be  carried.  There 
appears  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  will  be 
precisely  such  vessels  as  will  be  wanted  in  the  event  of  a 
war;  but,  considering  how  many  of  them  will  be  wanted, 
and  how  deficient  our  navy  now  is  in  fast  cruisers,  it 
seems  a   pity  that   there  has  not  been  greater  bold- 
ness in  devising  protection  for  our  food  supply  and  our 
commo  cc,  and  that  more  Leanders  and  Arethusas  have 
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not  been  commenced  ia  tlie  public  and  private  dock- 
yards. 

To  tbe  imperious  necessity  of  our  being  provided  with  an 
adequate  fleet  of  fast  cruisers,  attention  has  often  been 
drawn  ;  and  of  late  some  alarm  has  been  created  by  com- 
parisons purporting  to  show  that,  not  merely  in  these,  but 
in  other  ships,  the  French  navy  is  superior  to  ours.  It  is 
well  that  such  comparisons  should  be  made,  and  well  that 
they  should  attract  general  attention,  for  notliing  could  be 
more  lamentable  or  more  likely  to  lead  to  national  disaster 
than  a  childish  belief  in  catchwords  and  phrases,  and  an 
obstinate  ignoring  of  disagreeable  facts.  To  ignoring 
such  facts,  and  to  an  unreasoning  belief  in  our  naval 
supremacy.  Englishmen  are  but  too  prone  ;  and  it  is 
not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  writers  who  desire  to 
i<,waken  them  from  their  lethargy,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  a  little  wholesome  apprehension,  should  slightly 
overstate  their  case.  With  regard  to  the  French  navy, 
there  has  been  undoubtedly  some  overstatement.  Any 
one  who  compares  the  descriptions  and  tables  in  Sir 
Thojus  Brasset's  carefully  compiled  book  with  the  state- 
ments that  have  now  been  made  will  see  that  there  has 
been  error  in  estimating  the  real  fighting  power  of  some 
ships,  and  that  vessels  which  will  not  be  ready  for  a  con- 
siderable period  have  been  spoken  of  as  though  they  were 
now  fit  for  sea.  At  present,  the  English  flt-et  of  great  sea- 
going ironclads  actually  ready  for  immediate  service  is 
stronger  than  that  of  France ;  but,  if  present  misgivings 
have  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  there  is  reason  for  grave 
apprehensions  as  to  the  future.  Owing  to  the  slowness  of 
ironclad  shipbuilding,  it  is  possible  to  forecast  the  strength 
of  a  navy  with  considerable  certainty ;  and  it  seems  clear 
that,  within  no  very  long  time,  the  strength  of  the 
French  navy  will  be  formidably  augmented.  Before  very 
long,  too,  the  Italians  will  have  afloat  the  four  most 
powerful  war-ships  in  the  world  ;  and,  as  the  construction 
of  great  ironclads  cannot  be  much  hastened,  it  seems 
tolerably  certain  that  at  no  distant  date  the  navies  of 
France  and  Italy  will  jointly  be  more  than  a  match  for 
that  of  England,  let  England  make  what  efforts  she  will. 
One  alliance,  therefore,  which,  though  highly  impi'obable, 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  impossible,  would  result  in 
our  being  completely  overmatched  ;  and  the  consideration 
of  this  sinister  fact,  and  of  the  great  deficiency  of  our 
navy  in  those  fast  vessels  which  will  be  so  vitally  essential 
in  war,  cannot  but  check  any  feeling  of  complacency 
which  may  be  produced  by  some  satisfactory  features  in 
the  Estimates,  and  by  Mr.  Trevelyan's  clear  and  modest 
account  of  the  achievements  of  himself  and  his  colleagues. 


FRENCH  AFFAIRS. 

MDE  FREYCINET  and  his  colleagues  have  had 
•  an  unusually  long  interval  of  exemption  from 
attack.  The  genuine  dread  which  is  felt  by  at  least  three 
sections  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the  thought  of  M. 
Gambetta's  return  to  power  has  done  them  excellent 
service.  Little  as  the  Extreme  Left  or  the  Extreme  Right 
like  M.  DE  Fketcinet's  policy,  or  ab-ence  of  poHcy,  they 
prefer  it  to  the  personal  rule  which  began  and  ended  M. 
Gaiibetta's  theory  of  Government.  While  what  Ministers 
do  is  freely  found  fault  with,  no  desire  is  felt  to  push 
criticism  to  any  dangerous  lengths.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, however,  that  this  truce  should  be  of  any  long 
duration.  The  only  person  who  could  greatly  lengthen  it 
is  too  clever  to  fall  into  the  snare.  If  M.  Gambetta 
had  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Chamber  since  his  defeat,  the  consequences  of 
upsetting  M.  de  Feeycinet  would  be  kept  well  before 
the  eyes  pf  the  deputies.  But  M.  Gambetta  takes  care 
not  to  give  M.  de  Freycinet  this  advantage.  He  has 
for  the  time  almost  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and  so 
long  as  he  maintains  this  attitude  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister  may  easily  seem  within  the  reach  of  anybody 
who  is  bold  enough  to  put  out  his  hand  to  seize  it.  Un- 
fortunately M.  DE  Freycinet's  popularity  seems  to  bo 
entirely  negative.  He  remains  in  ofBce,  not  because  any 
one  is  specially  anxious  to  see  him  there,  but  because  a 
great  number  of  people  are  specially  anxious  not  to  see 
M.  Gambetta  there.  M.  de  Freycinet  has,  to  all  appear- 
ance, contentedly  accepted  this  position.  He  has  allowed 
the  excellent  sentiments  contained  in  the  statement  he 
made  on  taking  office  to  remain  sentiments  and  nothing 
more.    He  has  made  no  effort  to  form  a  party  either 


in  the  Chambers  or  in  the  country.  That  he  should 
have  thought  it  useless  to  try  experiments  in  the  former 
direction  is  not  perhaps  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  disorganization  of  Parliamentary  parties  is  too  com- 
plete to  make  the  attempt  at  all  hopeful.  Whether  the 
case  is  different  as  regards  the  country  is  one  of  those 
problems  which  French  politics  continually  furnish.  That 
there  must  be  a  very  large  body  of  electors  who  only  wish 
to  be  left  alone,  and  to  see  the  country  governed  in  the 
quietest  and  most  regular  fashion,  there  is  little  or  no 
doubt.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  these 
electors  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  poll  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  their  political  wishes.  It  has  been 
the  misfortune  of  all  Republican  politicians  since  M. 
Thiers  that  they  have  lacked  the  faculty  of  inspiring 
confidence  in  French  Conservatives.  M.  de  Freycinet  in 
some  respects  is  very  well  fitted  to  do  this  ;  but  the  habit 
of  placing  confidence  in  any  Minister  whatever  has  still  to 
be  created  in  the  French  peasantry.  There  was  a  time  when 
M.  Gamesetta  seemed  to  have  realized  the  necessity  of 
doing  this  if  he  wished  to  see  the  Republic  firmly  set  on 
its  legs ;  but  the  extraordinary  series  of  Bills  which  have 
since  made  it  clear  to  Frenchmen  what  it  was  that  they 
lost  in  parting  from  M.  Gambetta  have  made  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  him  and  the  Conservatives  impossible,  except 
he  should  be  prepared  to  disown  all  that  his  subordinates 
proposed  to  do  if  they  had  remained  in  office.  Had  M. 
de  Freycinet  been  a  bolder  man  he  might  conceivably 
have  laid  the  first  stone  of  an  effective  popularity  out  of 
doors  by  repudiating  by  word  as  well  as  by  deed  the 
whole  array  of  harassing  legislation  with  which  M. 
Gambetta's  Ministry  was  associated.  To  do  so,  however, 
would  have  been  to  risk  immediate  defeats  in  the  Legis- 
lature, with  no  certainty  of  gaining  any  compensating 
strength  in  the  country. 

The  chief  occasion  on  which  M.  de  Freycinet  has  said 
anything  about  public  questions  was  in  reference  to  a  Bill 
to  abolish  the  Concordat.  This  measure  commands  pro- 
bably about  the  same  amount  of  support  in  the  French 
Chambers  as  a  Bill  to  give  Ireland  Home  Rule  would  com- 
mand in  the  English  House  of  Commons.  It  is  supported 
by  the  Extreme  Left  and  by  no  one  else.  The  natural  way 
of  meeting  it,  therefore,  was  by  a  direct  refusal;  but  M.  de 
Freycinet  preferred  a  method  which  has  a  singular  re- 
semblance to  Mr.  Gladstone's  latest  method  of  dealing 
with  Home  Rule.  He  declared  that,  though  he  was  not 
himself  favourable  to  the  Bill,  he  thought  that  the  sub- 
ject was  one  which  deserved  discussion,  and  consequently 
he  was  willing  to  vote  that  the  Bill  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  Bill  accordingly  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  Committee  which  is  to  report  on  it 
was  appointed  on  Thui-sday.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
every  purpose  which  M.  de  Freycinet  hopes  to 
attain  by  a  debate  on  the  Bill  itself  could  not 
have  been  equally  well  attained  by  a  debate  on 
the  motion  that  the  Bill  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. He  may  think  that  the  time  has  come  for 
him  to  declare  unmistakably  that  if  the  Chamber 
wishes  to  see  the  Concordat  abolished,  and  the  payment  of 
the  clergy  by  the  State  suppressed,  they  must  find  some 
one  else  to  do  their  bidding.  That  would  be  a  very  proper 
statement  for  a  French  Prime  Minister  to  make  ;  but  it  could 
have  been  made  equally  well  in  the  first  stage  of  the  dis- 
cussion as  at  any  later  stage ;  and  if  it  had  been  made  in 
the  first  stage,  no  encouragement  whatever  would  have 
been  given  to  the  advocates  of  the  Bill.  As  it  is,  a  certain 
amount  of  encouragement  has  been  given  to  them.  A 
Bill  which  the  Chamber  and  the  Government  think  de- 
serving of  full  consideration  is  decidedly  in  advance  of  a 
Bill  to  which  they  will  not  give  so  much  as  a  hearing.  Of 
course  the  Bill  will  be  rejected.  The  combination  of 
parties  against  it  is  strong  enough  to  make  its  present  suc- 
cess impossible.  But  it  will  have  taken  its  place  among 
the  stock  subjects  of  Parliamentary  discussion,  and  by 
and  by  it  will  begin  to  be  said  that  a  question  which 
reappears  every  Session  is  a  question  which  greatly  needs 
to  be  put  out  of  the  way,  and  that,  as  the  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Concordat  will  never  be  withdrawn,  the 
shortest  and  easiest  course  will  be  to  concede  it.  To  this 
result,  remote  as  it  may  be,  M.  de  Freycinet  has  made  an 
appreciable  if  not  large  contribution. 

Religious  controversy  has  gi'eatly  occupied  the  Senate 
during  the  past  week,  and  the  efl'ect  of  the  January 
elections  has  been  very  markedly  shown.  The  Elementaiy 
Education  Bill  came  back  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
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with  tlie  amendments  introduced  into  it  last  year  by  the 
Senate  struck  out.  All  M.  Simon's  eloquence  could  not 
secure  the  re-insertion  of  his  proposed  direction  to 
teachers,  that  they  should  instruct  the  children  in  their 
duty  towards  God  and  their  country,  and  M.  de  Brogue 
was  equally  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  the  omission  of  the 
clause  which  includes  "  moral  and  civic  instruction " 
among  the  subjects  which  every  French  child  must 
be  taught.  The  Doke's  contention  was  that  such  a 
provision  gives  to  a  teacher  who  may  be  an  atheist, 
and  who  will  not  unfrequently  be  animated  by  bitter 
hatred  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  power  to  force 
upon  every  French  child  whose  parents  are  not  rich 
enough  to  have  him  educated  at  home  or  at  a  private  school 
a  kind  of  teaching  upon  religious  subjects  which  the 
parents  may  conscientiously  dislike.  It  is  true  that  religious 
teaching  as  such  is  excluded  from  elementary  schools.  Not 
even  on  Sundays  may  the  parish  priest  enter  the  building 
in  order  to  teach  Catholic  children  their  catechism.  But 
in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher  moral  and  civic 
instruction  may  be  made  to  comprehend  a  great  deal.  It 
may  not  make  any  mention  of  God,  since  this  has  been 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  Legislature ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  include  demonstrations  that 
morality  rejects  the  idea  of  God,  or  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  be  at  once  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  Catholic. 
M.  Ferry  was  of  course  ready  with  all  manner  of  assur- 
ances that  the  Government  would  take  care  that  the 
religious  neutrality  of  the  school  should  be  strictly  main- 
tained, and  that  any  infringement  of  it  by  the  teacher 
would  be  as  severely  punished  as  any  other  kind  of  mis- 
conduct. It  is  not  probable  that  M.  Ferry's  assurances 
would  ever  have  satisfied  his  opponents ;  but  events 
have  lately  supplied  them  with  a  conclusive  retort  to  any- 
thing that  he  could  say.  M.  Paul  Bert  has  been  Minister 
of  Education,  and  may  be  Minister  of  Education  again. 
Everybody  knows  what  M.  Bert's  notion  of  religious 
neutrality  is  like,  and  what  is  the  kind  of  moral  and  civic 
instruction  that  he  would  encourage  in  elementary  schools. 
No  doubt  M.  Ferry  himself  would  be  much  more  cautious 
in  this  respect;  but,  not  to  mention  the  extreme  uncertainty 
of  M.  Ferry's  tenure  of  office,  it  might  be  by  no  means 
easy  to  convince  him  that  religious  neutrality  had  been 
infringed  by  a  particular  teacher.  He  might  bo  profuse 
in  his  protestations  against  the  offence  in  tlie  abstract, 
and  yet  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted in  a  specific  instance.  It  is  significant  from  this 
point  of  view  that  he  refused  to  give  any  assurance  that 
M.  Bert's  own  L'Instruction  Civujue  d  VEcoJc  should 
not  be  used  in  elementary  schools. 


THE  ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

IP  Mr.  Childers  were  not  a  Cabinet  Minister,  he  would 
have  a  just  claim  on  public  sympathy  for  the  dis- 
couraging conditions  under  which  he  had  to  move  the 
Army  Estimates.    The  small  hours  between  Monday  night 
and  Tuesday  morning  are  not  a  favourable  time  for  a 
speech  that  was  necessarily  full  of  figures  and  details 
which  it  needed  close  and  sustained  attention  to  follow  to 
any  advantage.    But  Mr.  Childers's  position  cannot  but 
check  this  kindly  flow  of  pity.    He  has  been  driven,  no 
doubt,  into  a  singularly  inconvenient  corner,  but  he  has 
been  driven  there  by  a  Government  of  which  ho  is  him- 
self a  principal  member.    He  and  his  colleagues  chose  to 
eat  their  cake  in  the  shape  of  a  fortnight's  "debate  on  a 
■  perfectly  barren  Resolution,  and  they  could  not  expect  to 
have  it  in  the  shape  of  proper  time  in  which  to  discuss  the 
i  Army  Estimates.    It  is  the  nation  which  has  its  military 
policy  expounded  an  hour    after  midnight  that  really 
deserves    commiseration.     It    is    only   in  Parliament 
that  the  action  of  the  War  Office  can  be  criticized  with 
good  result ;  and  in  a  Session  like  the  present  the  only 
chance  of  such  criticism  making  itself  heard  is  in  the 
^  debate  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  explains  to  the 
1  House  what  it  is  that  the  country  will  have  to  pay  and 
what  it  may  hope  to  get  for  its  money.    As  it  was,  the 
•  House,  or  that  part  of  it  which  remained  after  Mr.  Childers 
jh.d  sat  down,  was  probably  mainly  interested  in  the  ex- 
j  C  ting  controversies  and  the  touching  reconciliations  which 
I  aro.-ie  out  of  the  Prime  Minister's  latest  addition  to  his 
'  celebrated  collection  of  dark  speeches, 
l"    The  most  important  point,  perhaps,  in  Mr.  Childers's 
[^statement  was  the  announcement  that  the  eighteen  bat- 


talions at  the  top  of  the  roster  are  at  last  brought  up  to 
their  full  strength.  The  six  battalions  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean have  their  full  complement  of  800  men  each ;  the 
twelve  battalions  at  home  had  a  week  ago  1 1,264  men  in  all, 
against  1 1,400  men  which  theyoughtto  havehad.  Adeficitof 
a  dozen  men  to  each  battalion  may  easily  have  been  supplied 
in  the  interval  since  Mr.  Childers  made  his  speech.  It  is 
true  that  the  quality  of  these  home  regiments  is  not  what 
it  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Guilders  justly  pleaded  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  convert  a  battalion  of  620  men  into  a  battalion 
of  950  men  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  The  regiments  newly 
raised  to  their  full  strength  show  a  large  proportion  of 
young  troops  and  some  volunteers  from  other  regiments. 
But  the  first  fault  is  one  that  will  disappear  by  degrees, 
provided  that  these  battalions  have  not  to  furnish  volun- 
teers to  others  which  are  going  abroad,  and  Mr.  Childers 
promises  that  no  such  drain  shall  in  future  be  permitted  in 
the  First  Army  Corps.  The  infantry  battalions  which 
have  gone,  or  will  go,  on  foreign  service  this  year  contain 
no  volunteers,  and  the  battalions  which  will  go  abroad 
next  year  will  contain  no  volunteers.  Mr.  Childers  is 
equally  sanguine  as  to  the  elements  of  the  First  Army 
Corps  other  than  the  rank  and  file  of  the  infantry  bat- 
talions. If  it  were  necessary,  he  says,  to  despatch 
abroad  an  army  corps  comprising  not  only  infantry  and 
cavalry,  but  engineers,  artillery,  ammunition  reserves, 
commissariat,  and  siege  train,  it  could  bo  despatched 
in  a  few  days.  It  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  Mr. 
Childers  has  here  allowed  his  imagination  to  run  away 
with  him.  If  the  past  year  has  really  given  us  all  that 
goes  to  make  up  an  army  corps — infantry,  cavalry,  engi- 
neers, artillery,  ammunition,  reserves,  commissariat,  and 
siege  train — in  a  state  of  instant  preparation,  it  has  been  a 
very  well-spent  year  indeed.  In  that  case,  however,  it 
would  surely  be  well  to  give  the  country  some  more  visible 
evidence  of  its  good  fortune  than  can  be  conveyed 
in  a  speech.  It  would  be  an  interesting  and  useful 
experiment  if  the  War  Office  would  give  four  days'  notice 
to  the  First  Army  Corps  to  assemble  at  Portsmouth.  If  the 
experiment  were  successful,  it  would  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  could  do  to  give  the  nation  confidence  in  its 
military  administration.  If  it  failed,  it  would  do  more 
than  anything  else  could  do  to  make  the  Secretary 
of  State  distrustful  of  official  assurances. 

It  is  of  incalculable  importance  that  the  First  Army 
Corps  should  be  always  kept  in  a  state  of  adequate  prepa- 
ration, for  behind  that  there  is  apparently  very  little  to 
depend  on.  If  we  were  engaged  in  a  great  war,  says  Mr. 
Guilders,  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  fall 
back  upon  our  reserves.  At  present  the  strength  of  the 
First  Army  Reserve  is  no  more  than  25,000  men — a 
number  which  is  no  doubt  not  to  be  despised,  since  it  would 
bring  seventy-one  battalions,  the  ordinary  number  of  in- 
fantry battalions  at  home,  up  to  a  thousand  men  each.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  the  number  for  which  we  were 
taught  to  look  in  the  first  glow  of  the  short  service 
system.  Mr.  Childers  is  hopeful,  however,  that  this  un- 
pleasantly  small  minimum  will  very  shortly  be  larger. 
The  arrangement  of  last  year,  by  which  men  were  allowed 
in  certain  cases  to  go  into  the  reserve  before  completing 
their  full  service  with  the  colours,  has  quickened  the 
rate  of  increase,  and  for  the  last  ten  months  about  500 
men  were  added  per  month.  The  artillery  and  cavalry 
reserves  have  not  yet  come  into  existence,  but  next  year 
the  total  reserve  will  be  considerably  increased  from  these 
sources. 

Of  the  recruiting  during  the  past  year  Mr.  Childers 
speaks  encouragingly.  In  July  last  the  minimum  age 
was  raised  from  eighteen  to  nineteen,  and  the  length 
of  service  from  six  to  seven  or  eight  years.  Neither 
of  these  changes  had  any  discouraging  effect  on  the 
numbers  of  the  recruits,  while  the  first  is  of  great 
moment  as  regards  their  quality.  Mr.  Childers  hopes 
shortly  to  make  the  minimum  age  twenty,  and  thus  to 
remove  one  of  tlije  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  fightino- 
value  of  the  English  army.  The  past  year  has  seen  another 
improvement,  in  the  introduction  of  a  demand  for  some 
evidence  of  good  character.  General  Bulwer  reports  that 
young  men  are  beginning  to  think  that  the  army  holds  out 
good  prospects  to  those  who  enter  it,  and  that  they  are 
joining  with  a  view  to  becoming  non-commissioned 
officers  ;  and  this  process  is  likely  to  go  on  very  much 
faster  if  recruits  need  no  longer  expect  to  be  associated 
with  the  lowest  and  most  worthless  of  their  neighbours. 
The  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  recruits  has  been 
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accompanied  by  an  equal  improvement  in  their  physical 
strength  ;  and  the  demand  for  evidence  of  good  character 
will  go  far  to  pat  an  end  to  those  false  statements  as  to  age 
■which  have  been  the  great  difficulty  of  recruiting  officers. 
A  young  man  who  has  to  give  some  account  of  himself 
■when  he  joins  the  army  is  not  likely  either  to  wish  or  to 
be  able  to  begin  his  career  with  saying  th".t  he  is  nineteen 
■when  he  is  only  seventeen. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  speech  ]\lr.  Guilders  made 
several  minor  announcements  of  considerable  interest.  The 
expenses  of  regimental  messes  are  to  be  reduced,  and 
oflficers  will  be  able  to  have  three  meals  daily  for  4s. 
Something,  also,  is  to  be  done  with  regird  to  subscriptions 
and  incidental  expanses.  A  Committee  is  now  sitting  to 
-devise  a  plan  by  which  it  shall  no  longer  be  necessary  for 
officers  to  carry  their  furniture  about  with  them  on  every 
'Change  of  quarters.  At  present,  "  except  a  table  and 
"  two  chairs,  an  officer's  quarter  is  bare,"  and  he  is 
consequently  burdened  at  every  remove  with  many  hun- 
dredweights of  baggage.  In  the  same  way,  the  regi- 
mental mess  has  to  transport  its  plate,  crockery,  and 
gla=s,  with  all  the  risk  of  breakage,  and  with  much 
hindrance  to  quickness  of  movement.  Mr.  Childers  is 
evidently  a  little  uncomfortable  at  the  thought  of  the  great 
cost  of  a  change  of  system  ;  but  the  ultimate  gain  will  be  so 
obvious  that  no  objection  on  this  score  can  be  of  much 
weight.  As  regards  the  men,  the  shops  and  recreation 
rooms  will  be  entirely  separated  from  the   canteens,  and 

.coffee  bars  will  be  attached  to  them.  In  this  way  all 
temptation  to  drinking  will  be  removed,  as  a  soldier  will 
be  under  no  obligation  to  go  by  the  canteen  unle  s  he  is 
actually  going  to  it.  Mr.  Guilders  looks  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  adoption  of  short  service  will  have  rendered  it  un- 
necessai-y  to  make  any  considerable  provision  for  married 
soldiers,  except  in  the  case  of  non-commissioned  officers. 
When  a  young  man  enters  the  army  at  nineteen,  and  serves 
for  only  six  or  seven  years,  it  will  be  no  great  hardship  to 
ask  him  to  postpone  marriage  until  he  has  left  the 
colours.  This  will  save  the  country  an  appreciable 
sum  in  cost  of  transport,  and  eventually  in  provision 
for  widows  and  children.    The  interests  of  the  Militia 

.  are  to  be  consulted  by  the  issue  of  between  80,000  and 
90,000  Martini-Henry  rifles,  and  hopes  are  held  out  that 
the  Volunteers  will  shortly  share  in  this  ad  vantage.  The 
>camp  allowance  to  Volunteers  is  to  be  increased  by  io,oooZ , 
so  that  more  men  will  be  able  to  go  into  camp  without  actual 
expense  to  themselves;  and  15,000  men  viiW  be  invited  to 
join  the  manoeuvres  which  are  to  be  held  next  autumn, 
after  an  unfortunate  interval  of  some  years.  The  Volun- 
teer battalions  will  be  included  in  the  territorial  regiments 
of  their  respective  districts,  and  the  headquarter  officers 
will  be  drawn  as  far  as  possible  from  those  districts.  This 
is  an  improvement  which,    as   time  goes  on,  may  be 

■  expected  to  exercise  a  vc  y  beneficial  influence  on  the 
soldierly  feeling  of  the  Volunteers.  Hereafter  Mr.  Ghilders 
is  anxious  to  make  a  farther  move  in  the  direction  of 
efficiency  by  enacting  that,  in  order  to  earn  the  capitation 

:  grant,  a  Volunteer  must  obtain  certain  points  in  marks- 
manship, instead  of,  as  at  present,  merely  firing  away  60 
rounds  of  ammunition  without  regard  to  the  efi'ect  on  the 
.target. 


THE  MINISTRY  AND  BORNEO. 

TFI HE  interest  of  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords 
JL  on  the  grant  of  a  charter  to  the  North  Borneo  Com- 
pany was  almost  confined  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Granville. 
The  Foreign  Secretary  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
the  grant,  in  whatever  light  it  is  looked  at,  is  not  the 
spontaneous  act  of  the  present  Government.  A  long  series 
of  events  has  forced  upon  the  Ministry  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  in  Borneo.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  it  was 
found  necessary  to  put  a  check  on  the  further  conquests 
of  the  Dutch,  who  have  been  long  established  in  the  south 
of  the  island.  Since  that  date  Holland  has  greatly  ex- 
tended her  dominions  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  quite 
recently  Spain  has  begun  to  advance  claims  to  power  in 
those  seas,  which  her  cruisers  have  attempted  to  enforce  in  a 
vexatious  manner.  If  the  pretensions  of  these  two  Powers 
were  recognized,  tbey  would  gain  the  entire  control  of  the 
Archipelago.  We  desire  to  bo  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  both  nations;  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  their  commercial  policy  is  not  liberal.    Spain  in  par- 


ticular has  always  imitated  the  dog  in  the  manger  in  matters 
of  trade  ;  and,  even  while  her  claim  to  sovereignty  in  Sooloo 
and  its  dependencies  in  Borneo  was  still  under  discussion, 
had  begun  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  trade  in  Eastern 
waters  in  a  way  which  Lord  Carnarvon  described  as 
"  simply  intolerable."  How  intolerable  the  interference 
was  Lord  Granville  illustrated  by  saying  that  it  abso- 
lutely compelled  Lord  Derby,  who  was  helped  in  the  task 
by  Germany,  to  take  a  very  firm  attitude  in  the  negotia- 
tions of  1875.  The  dispute  with  Spain  was  not,  however, 
finally  settled  by  these  or  subsequent  negotiations  ;  and  it 
became  clear  that  Borneo  must  finally  fall  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  four  Powers  interested  in  it,  and  the  Govern- 
ment have  very  rightly  concluded  that  that  Power  ought 
to  be  England. 

In  dealing  with  the  way  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
country  are  to  be  secured.  Lord  Granville  was  obviously 
embar  rassed  by  his  anomalous  position  as  a  member  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  defending  an  extension  of  the 
Empire.  He  was  almost  nervously  anxious  to  prove  that 
there  would  be  no  extension  at  all.  With  much  truth,  he 
Slid  it  was  not  necessary  to  protest  that  the  present 
Ministry  was  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  enormous  re- 
sponsibilities which  weigh  on  this  little  island.  They 
would  greatly  prefer  to  do  nothing ;  but  this  was  a 
peculiar  cas-  t,  and  something  must  be  done.  One  of  three 
things  must  be  done.  Either  Borneo  must  be  left  to  be 
absorbed  by  some  other  Power;  or  the  English  Govern- 
ment must  take  it,  as  Fiji  was  taken ;  or  somebody  else 
must  be  found  to  take  it  on  behalf  of  the  English 
Government.  Now  there  was  Mr.  Dent  ready  to  get  np  a 
Company,  with  all  the  necessary  concessions  from  the 
Sultans  in  his  pocket,  and  only  waiting  for  a  charter  of 
incorporation.  He  had  applied  to  the  late  Ministry  as  far 
back  as  1878,  and  had  been  listened  to  with  favour.  As 
there  were  vaiions  good  reasons  for  not  taking  the  first  or 
second  of  the  three  possible  courses,  and  as  the  necessity 
of  doing  something  was  pressing,  the  Ministry  resolved  to 
give  Mr.  Dent  his  charter.  That  course  seemed  likely  to 
avoid  the  ill  results  of  allowing  another  Power  to  gain  a  foot- 
ing in  Borneo,  and  yet  would  add  nothing  to  the  enormous 
responsibilities  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  find  it  so 
hiu'd  to  bear.  Mr.  Dent's  Company  will  be  entitled  to  no 
further  protection  than  is  given  to  all  Englishmen  trading 
abroad.  The  Royal  Charter  gives  them  no  additional 
powers.  It  is  restrictive,  and  only  provides  for  giving  the 
Eugllsh  Government  the  necessary  control  over  the  Com- 
pany's dealings  with  foreign  States  and  the  natives  of 
Borneo.  All  the  very  extensive  powers  of  the  Company 
are  derived  from  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sooloo — those 
potentates  who  cede  such  high-sounding  sovereign  rights 
over  a  great  territory  for  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  If  the  Company  does  anything  which  conflicts 
with  the  views  or  policy  of  the  English  Government,  or 
with  public  opinion  in  this  country,  its  charter  can  bo 
cancelled  as  a  punishment.  That,  Lord  Granville  implies, 
gives  the  Ministry  all  the  controlling  power  it  needs,  and 
supplies  a  means  of  ending  every  possible  difficulty  satis- 
factorily. In  short,  by  this  happy  arrangement  we  shall 
at  once  secure  all  the  benefits  of  territorial  possession 
without  any  of  the  responsibility. 

If  it  were  not  so  often  practically  useful  to  be  illo- 
gical, it  would  not  be  easy  to  understand  how  Lord 
Granville  came  to  his  conclusion  from  his  premisses.  His 
speech  is  full  of  weighty  reasons  why  the  English  Govern- 
ment should  establish  what  is  called  its  protection  over 
North  Borneo.    The  country  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute 
with  our  two  only  rivals  in  the  Eastern  seas  ;  either  would; 
take  it  if  they  could,  and  both  would  infallibly  do  thein 
best  to  shut  it  against  our  trade.  We  have  to  submit  to  re- 1 
strictions  on  our  commerce  in  the  recognized  dominions  of'j 
foreign  States ;  but  it  would  be  a  piece  of  signal  folly  ta 
allow  them  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  regions  which  are 
as  much  as  possible  shut  to  us,  and  that  on  the  very  borders, 
of  India.  Apart  from  the  worth  of  the  country  itself,  it  is  ol 
the  highest  value  as  lying  on  the  track  of  our  shipping.  B^ 
general  consent  the  time  has  come  when  some  of  the  civilized 
Powers  which  possess  or  desire  dominions  in  the  Easterr 
seas  will  take  it  in  hand.    All  these  considerations  poiu 
to  an  occupation  of  the  country  by  England.    But,  aftei 
going  so  far,  the  Ministry  refuse  to  go  any  further.  The; 
will  not  allow  anybody  else  to  take  the  country,  but  the; 
will  not  take  it  for  England.    As  something  must  be  done 
the  middle  course  of  allowing  a  Company  to  take  it,  ami 
govern  it  under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  two  barbarooi 
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jotentateg,  one  of  -wbom  is  already  under  the  protection  of 
Spain,  has  been  adopted.  The  expedient  which  the 
Ministry  have  adopted  has,  as  far  as  has  been  yet  shown, 
ill  the  nsnal  inconveniences  of  a  middle  course.  It  m- 
jreases  the  responsibilities  of  the  English  Government 
without  materially  increasing  its  power  of  control.  It 
is  idle  to  say  that  the  Company  is  an  oi-dinary  body  of 
braders.  It  will  be  a  Government,  certain,  by  the  mere 
[iicts  of  its  position,  to  have  difficulties  of  all  kinds  with 
its  neighbours.  The  relations  it  may  have  with  European 
Powers  will  probably  not  cause  much  difficulty.  Holland 
bas  long  ago  learnt  to  resign  herself  to  looking  upon 
Bo'-neo  as  out  of  her  reach.  It  will  perhaps  not  be  difficult 
to  make  Spain  Hsten  to  reason.  The  troubles  of  the  Com- 
pany will  probably  come  from  the  natives  and  the  Sultan 
Df  Brunei.  Mr.  Dext  and  his  friends  have  assuredly  not 
provided  themselves  for  nothing  with  fighting  men  and 
Bghting  ships,  and  arms  purchased  from  the  arsenals  of 
the  English  Government.  They  contemplate  having  to  use 
them,  and  they  will  certainly  have  to  do  so.  Those  happy 
changes  in  the  behaviour  of  the  natives,  on  which  Lord 
Gkanville  enlarged  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  will  have 
to  be  greater  even  than  he  represented  them,  and  more 
permanent  than  such  sudden  changes  usually  are,  if  the 
Company  does  not  have  speedy  trouble  with  the  barbarians 
among  whom  it  is  trading.  With  all  due  regard  for  the  im- 
partiality of  Mr.  Dent,  and  for  the  sagacity  of  the  Consular 
and  naval  officers  quoted  by  the  Foueign  Secretary,  we 
may  doubt  whether  a  whole  population  can  be  led  in  two 
years  from  the  evil  courses  cf  rapine  and  murder  to  an 
almost  Utopian  regard  for  law  and  order.  The  Sultan  of 
Brunei,  too,  will  be  very  different  from  other  Oriental 
rulers  if  he  remains  content  with  his  twelve  thousand 
dollars  a  year  when  an  opportunity  for  extorting  more  ap- 
pears to  present  itself.  The  Company  arc  obviously  pre- 
pared to  defend  themselves  against  attack.  They  con- 
template having  to  engage  in  war;  it  will  only  be  a  little 
one,  perhaps,  but  still  a  war.  Whatever  the  result  of  ti'oubles 
of  that  kind  may  be,  the  English  Government  will  nut 
be  able  to  confine  itself  to  keeping  the  lists.  It  will  have 
to  interfere  either  to  protect  the  Company  or  to  satisfy 
public  opinion  in  England.  There  will  certainly  be  people 
capable  of  making  themselves  heard,  who  will  not  leave  any 
Ministry  in  peace  which  should  stand  by  while  the  North 
Borneo  Company  was  growing  into  a  small  copy  of  the 
East  India  Company,  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  philanthropists  will  be  quiet  as  that  the  Dyaks 
will  suddenly  turn  from  head-hunting  and  rapine  to  sweet 
reasonableness.  Nor  is  it  to  be  desired  that  we  should 
have  a  new  East  India  Company  to  deal  with  in  the 
Eastern  seas.  Before  long  the  Imperial  Government  would 
have  to  assume  the  direct  administration.  Of  course  the 
Ministry  may  contemplate  this  result.  They  may  think  that, 
as  the  country  is  to  be  taken,  it  is  a  convenient  thing  that 
Mr.  Dent  and  his  Company  should  be  there  to  do  it  at'tlieir 
own  expense.  In  the  long  run,  however,  it  would  probably 
prove  cheaper,  and  it  would  certainly  be  more  dignified,  to 
take  the  country  at  once.  Lord  Granville  throws  no 
light  on  what  the  ISIinistry  considers  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  Government  in  case  Mr.  Dent  and  his  friends  ap- 
pealed for  aid.  To  say  that  they  do  not  hope  for  or  expect 
aid  is  beside  the  question.  The  Company  was  not  likely 
ito  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  its  charter, 
ind  doubtless  it  is  sincerely  convinced  it  never  will 
-ueed  assistance.  No  Company  ever  was  established  which 
looked  for  anything  but  a  long  course  of  unbroken  pro- 
sperity. Yet  Companies  fail,  and  are  particularly  likely  to 
do  so  when  they  have  little  wars  to  wage.  If  the  Company 
3omes  to  grief,  are  things  to  be  allowed  to  fall  back  into 
i;heir  old  condition  ?  The  Company  has  been  given  its 
-•jharter  expressly  because  things  can  no  longer  remain  as 
:hey  were,  and  so  we  come  back  to  the  necessity  of  a  direct 
1  nterveution  by  the  English  Government.  These  considera- 
vAona  would  doubtless  have  suggested  themselves  to  the 
[  Preiiiek  in  days  of  more  freedom  and  less  responsibility, 
'_,ind  would  have  been  forcibly  impressed  on  a  Conservative 
I  aovernment.  As  it  is,  the  incorporation  of  the  Company 
j  s  a  convenient  way  of  doing  as  little  as  possible  where 
f  iomething  must  bo  done  which  is  inconsistent  with  a  policy 
')f  withdrawal  and  surrender.  It  is  fortunate  that  a 
i  neasure  certain  to  lead  to  an  extension  of  our  dominions 
f  n  the  East  should  be  due  to  a  Liberal  Ministry.  It  will 
l^jave  some  chance  of  escaping  being  made  the  subject  of 
'  )arty  debates. 


ENGLISH  RENTS. 

A RETURN  has  been  published  giving  a  summary  of 
English  rents  between  the  years  1872  and  1880. 
Scarcely  any  statement  could  be  more  interesting  if  it 
had  been  of  a  nature  to  supply  an  answer  to  the  question 
how  far  English  landlords  have  suffered,  and  are  suffering, 
from  the  agricultural  distress  of  which  so  many  complain. 
But  it  is  only  in  a  very  partial  degree  and  in  a  very  in- 
direct manner  that  the  return  gives  an  answer  to  this 
question.  In  the  first  place,  it  only  goes  down  to  1880, 
and  much  of  the  loss  that  has  fallen  on  landlords  has 
occurred  since  then.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  easy  tO' 
see  who  are  the  landlords  whose  rental  is  given  in  the 
return.  So  far  as  they  may  be  the  owners  of  property 
in  towns  or  in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns,  the 
fluctuations  in  their  rental  throws  little  light  on  the 
share  which  rural  landlords  have  had  in  agricultural 
distress.  In  small  country  towns  rents  would  fall,  sooner- 
or  later,  if  the  means  of  neighbouring  farmers  and  landlords 
were  diminished.  Bat  in  many  towns  special  industries 
may  support  rents  in  a  time  when  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture are  badly  off.  Even  if  we  confine  our  attention  to 
agriculturists  only,  what  is  true  of  every  other  business  is 
true  of  agriculture  also.  Distress  does  not  make  itself 
immediately  felt.  Those  who  are  in  difficulties  use  their 
credit  or  di-aw  on  their  capital.  They  do  not  and  cannot 
change  their  style  of  living  all  at  once.  Partly  they  hope 
for  better  times,  and  partly,  for  the  sake  of  the  credit  they 
wish  to  employ,  they  shrink  from  the  appearance  of  not 
being  in  such  easy  circumstances  as  formerly.  Many 
farmers,  again,  are  bound  by  leases,  and  must  pay  on, 
unless  they  proclaim  themselves  insolvent,  and  tenants 
from  year  to  year  are  disinclined  to  lose  their  hold- 
ings so  lotig  as  they  hope  it  may  prove  profitable  to 
retain  them.  When  agricultural  distress  has  reached  a 
point  at  which  the  landlord  wishes  the  tenant  to  stay 
more  than  the  tenant  fears  to  go,  agricultaral  dis- 
tress pinches  the  landlord  more  than  it  pinches  the  ■ 
tenant.  But  in  the  incipient  stage  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress, in  that  stage  which  agricultural  distress  had 
reached  in  1879  and  1880,  which  two  years  are 
taken  together  in  the  return,  the  tenant  fears  the  loss  and 
cost  of  removing  more  than  the  landlord  fears  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  get  another  tenant  on  equally  good  terms. 
It  may,  therefore,  very  well  have  happened  that  in  the 
concluding  years  of  the  series  embraced  in  the  return,  the 
real  value  of  land  let  on  hire  may  have  been  falling  far 
beyond  the  amount  of  decrease  shown  in  the  rents  actually 
received.  Lastly,  this  return  is  an  Income-tax  return.  It; 
shows  what  the  landlord  stated  that  he  got  out  of  the  land 
he  let.  It  does  not  show  what  he  got  out  of  the  land  he 
held  in  hand  ;  or,  at  mosr,  it  shows  what  he  estimated  he 
ought  to  get  as  the  equivalent  of  rent.  Still  less  does  it 
show  the  reductions  which  he  made  to  his  tenants,  and 
which,  although  partly  made  from  motives  of  kindness  or 
generosity,  were  also  made  in  many  cases  from  a  prudent 
calculation  that  the  tenant  must  have  a  reduction  of  rent 
or  he  would  break.  Reductions  of  rent  are,  so  far  as  the 
Income-tax  gatherer  is  concerned,  mere  presents.  Out  of 
the  taxable  income,  the  taxpayer  chooses  to  make  a  gift  to 
a  farmer  as  he  might  choose  to  make  a  gift  to  a  cripple  or 
an  orphan.  But,  practically,  reductions  of  rent  are  to  most 
landlords  diminutions  of  income  which  they  cannot  help 
sufiering.  They  are  to  such  landlords  a  real  and  a  very 
serious  form  of  agricultural  distress. 

The  results  that  can  be  deduced  from  this  return  are  of 
a  very  general  character,  and  are  open  to  many  interpre- 
tations, each  of  which  may  possibly  be  true,  but  must  be' 
imported  into  the  return  and  not  gathered  from  it. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  return  shows  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  Enghsh  rentals  in  1876-1877,  as  compared 
with  those  of  1872  and  1873,  and  a  very  slight  de- 
crease in  the  rentals  of  1879  and  1880,  as  compared  with 
those  of  1876  and  1877.  The  total  augmentation  of 
rentals  in  the  period  of  increase — that  is,  in  1S77  and  the- 
preceding  three  or  four  years — was  no  less  than  2,351,040?. 
The  cultivated  area  of  the  forty  counties  of  England  is. 
given  as  a  little  short  of  25  million  acres,  and  the 
total  rental,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
of  increase  was  in  round  numbers  46  millions  sterling, 
had  considerably  surpassed  48  millions  by  the  close 
of  this  period.  In  other  words,  the  income  of  English 
landlords  had  risen  about  four  and  a  half  per 
^  cent.    This  seems  a  pleas  mt  state  of  things  for  the  land- 
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lords ;  but  many  tilings  must  be  dul}^  considei'ed  before  an 
attempt  is  made  to  interpret  tlie  signiflcance  of  the  return 
under  this  head.  One  interpretation  that  has  been  given 
in  a  somewhat  b'ght  and  airy  "way  is  that  landlords  gene- 
rally had  a  great  and  sudden  accession  of  wealth  which 
they  believed  would  be  permanent,  and  that  accordingly 
they  launched  into  a  more  extravagant  way  of  living. 
Agricultural  distress  as  affecting  landlords  is  taken,  from 
this  point  of  view,  to  mean  the  compulsory  abandonment 
of  superfluities  to  which  in  very  good  times  they  recklessly 
accustomed  themselves.  But,  in  the  first  place,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  I'eturn  to  show  that  the  landlords  who  most 
benefited  by  the  increase  of  rents  are  the  same  persons  who 
are  now  most  suffering  from  the  fall  in  rents.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  return  the  average  rental  of  English  land 
four  or  five  years  ago  was  2I.  an  acre.  There  is 
such  a  very  large  portion  of  the  acreage  of  England 
Avhich  has  never  been  rented,  and  never  could  have  been 
rented,  at  anything  like  2I.  an  acre,  that  the  average  is 
evidently  raised  by  the  rental  of  land  with  very  favourable 
soil,  and  still  more  by  the  rental  of  land  in  very  favourable 
positions.  There  may  have  been  land  on  which  in  the 
period  of  general  increase  there  was  an  increase  of  twenty 
per  cent.,  and  other  laud  on  which  there  was  no  increase 
at  all.  The  owners  of  poor  land  may  never  have  had  a 
shilling  more  of  income  in  good  years,  and  may  now  be 
among  the  greatest  sufferers  fi'om  bad  years  ;  and  in  their 
case  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  were  tempted  into 
extravagance  by  sudden  prosperity,  and  ai"e  now  merely 
feeling  the  pain  of  the  forced  relinquishment  of  bad 
habits.  But,  even  if  we  take  the  instance  of  a  land- 
lord in  whose  case  the  general  average  happened  ex- 
actly to  apply,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he  should 
have  been  seized  with  a  sudden  desire  for  luxurious 
or  riotous  living.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  lan^llord  had 
previously  to  the  period  of  increase  an  income  of  10,000/. 
a  year  derived  from  land  all  let  at  2I.  an  acre.  He  is, 
it  may  be  presumed,  the  sort  of  person  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  likely  to  plunge  into  temporary  ex- 
travagance. He  is  not  so  big  a  man  as  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port much  the  same  establishment  in  good  times  and  bad, 
and  he  is  not  so  small  a  man  as  to  have  to  deprive  himself 
in  bad  times  of  any  of  the  necessaries  of  his  station.  The 
exact  increase  of  rental  which  is  imagined  to  have  deluded 
him  into  wild  personal  outlay  is  450L  With  io,oooZ.  a 
year  he  was  a  moderate,  safe,  jogtrot  sort  of  person.  With 
io,45oZ.  a  year  he  became  a  wild,  dashing,  freehanded 
spendthrift.  Nor  does  it  even  follow  that  because  he  had 
450Z.  more  as  annual  income  he  had  anything  like  that  sum 
to  spend  in  personal  enjoyment.  Ho  may  have  felt  that  he 
ought  to  expend,  and  he  may  have  expended,  a  large  portion 
of  his  surplus  in  permanent  improvements.  Before  we  specu- 
late on  how  much  of  the  two  millions  of  increased  rental  was 
spent  by  landlords  in  exti'avagance,  we  ought  first  to  know 
how  much  of  this  increase  was  put  back  into  the  land 
before  the  landlords  began  to  spend  what  remained  on 
themselves. 

The  two  years  1879  1880  showed  a  decrease  of 
average  rental  as  compared  with  the  rentals  as  increased 
in  the  preceding  period.  But  the  decrease  shown  is  ex- 
tremely small.  On  a  total  of  more  than  48  millions 
sterling  it  was  under  75,000/.  This  is  a  mere  nothing, 
and  if  it  could  be  supposed  to  show  anything,  it  would 
show  that  up  to  the  end  of  1880  agricultural  distress  had 
not  in  any  way  touched  the  landlords  as  a  body.  This  is 
notoriously  untrue.  The  casting  off  of  superfluities,  and 
in  some  cases  the  restriction  of  necessaries,  began  much 
before  that.  It  is  true  that  this  small  decrease  is  only  a 
balance  between  the  decrease  in  some  counties  and  an 
increase  in  other  counties.  There  was  a  decrease  in 
twenty  counties,  a  stationary  state  in  three  counties,  and 
an  increase  in  seventeen ;  and  it  is  because  the  increase 
in  the  last  seventeen  counties  so  nearly  balances  the 
decrease  in  the  first  twenty  that  the  total  decrease  is  so 
small.  It  is  true  for  the  most  part,  although  not  alto- 
gether, that,  the  counties  in  wdiich  the  decrease  is  shown 
are  the  counties  that  have  suffered  most  from  agri- 
cultural distress ;  and  it  might  be  supposed  that,  by  con- 
fining our  attention  to  the  twenty  counties  showing  a 
decrease,  we  should  ascertain  how  the  landlords  were 
affected  by  agricultural  distress.  But  in  those  counties 
showing  a  decrease  the  total  decrease  was  in  round  num- 
bers a  decrease  of  300,000/.  on  a  total  rental  of  about 
24,000,000/.  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  loss  of  income  to  the 
landlords  in  these  safiering  counties  was  a  loss  of  a  little 


more  than  one  per  cent.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  the 
decrease  is  a  decrease  on  the  increased  rental  of  the  preceding 
period  ;  and  therefore  the  typical  landlord,  with  10,000/.  a 
year  raised  to  10,450/.  a  year,  would,  if  his  land  was 
situated  in  a  suffering  county,  have  had  his  income  re- 
duced to  10,300/.  a  year,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
checked  in  his  wild  career  by  the  occurrence  of  this  awfal 
and  menacing  calamity.  The  real  fact  is  that  many  land- 
lords had  begun  to  suffer  seriously  before  the  end  of 
1880  ;  and  the  key  to  the  problem  of  squaring  this 
fact  with  the  return  is  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  re- 
turn makes  no  allowance  for  abatements  which  the  land- 
lord found  himself  obliged  to  make,  or  for  rents  which 
the  tenant  could  not  pay,  or  could  pay  only  in  part. 
As  to  the  alleged  extravagance  of  the  landlords,  it  is 
probable  that  some  landlords  did  some  years  ago  begin 
to  spend  more  because  their  increase  of  rent  was  ex- 
ceptionally great,  and  this  increase  has,  not  impossibly, 
been  maintained,  owing  to  exceptional  circumstances,  even 
in  the  present  bad  times ;  while  other  landlords  who  in- 
creased their  expenditure  increased  it,  not  because  their 
rental  was  increased  by  four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  bat 
because  they  were  plunged  into  the  general  stream  of  ex- 
travagance consequent  on  a  time  of  good  trade. 


SPAIN  AS  A  GREAT  POWER. 

EVERY  one  whose  business  or  whose  amusement  it  is 
to  study  that  curious  department  of  intellectual 
activity  which  those  vyho  take  it  seriously  call  la  haute 
IJoUtique,  knows  that  as  a  hunting-ground  for  crotchets 
and  mares'-nests  it  has  few  rivals.  The  idea,  of  which  Mr. 
P.  J.  Smyth  has  made  himself  the  sponsor  in  this  country, 
that  Spain  should  be  invited  to  join  the  European  concert 
— in  other  words,  that  Spain  should  be  recognized  as  a 
Great  Power — is  one  of  the  most  ingeniously  absurd  that 
have  recently  been  started  even  in  this  richly-stocked  pre- 
serve of  absurd  ideas.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  implies  a 
very  charming  belief  in  the  power  of  language.  Those 
who  advocate  it  do  not  appear  to  entertain  (indeed,  as  long 
as  they  retain  any  fragment  of  sanity,  they  cannot  enter- 
tain) the  belief  that  Spain  is  a  Great  Power,  but  only  that 
tlie  other  musicians  in  the  European  concert  can,  if  they 
like,  call  her  one.  To  do  the  Spaniards  justice,  it  does 
not  seem  that  the  notion  proceeds  from  any  person  of  im- 
portance in  the  Peninsula,  but  only  from  the  mysterious 
entourage  of  the  eccentric  Paris  Correspondent  of  the 
Times.  It  is  true  that  a  very  slight  examination 
into  the  facts  shows  that,  as  usual,  there  are  very 
shrewd  and  practical  motives  behind  the  apparent 
absurdity.  How  far  the  proposed  utilization  of  Spain 
in  the  Egyptian  difficulty  deserves  the  name  of  a  practi- 
cal proposal  may,  indeed,  be  doubted.  To  introduce  a 
fresh  complication  into  a  matter  where  there  are  too  many 
jarring  elements  already  seems  of  questionable  wisdom, 
and  it  may  be  thought  that  France  herself  has  had  too 
much  experience  of  "  Latin  "  rivalry  in  Tunis  to  be  par- 
ticnlai-ly  anxious  to  give  possibility  to  Latin  rivalry  in 
Egypt.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  idea  had  its 
rise  in  Paris,  which  indeed,  as  M.  Victor  Hugo  knows,  is 
the  mother  of  all  great  ideas.  However  this  may  be,  all 
Parisian  ideas  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  refer  them- 
selves as  to  beginning  and  as  to  end  to  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Spain,  as  most  people  know,  is  at  this  moment  in  one  of 
her  periodical  transactions  of  arrangement  with  her 
creditors,  and  this  arrangement  is  said  to  be  the  subject  of 
warm  interest  to  certain  French  financiers.  It  is  even 
said  by  the  nnamiable  that  the  transaction  has  much 
less  the  character  of  an  arrangement  for  the  past 
than  that  of  a  bid  for  credit  in  the  future.  That  Spain 
should  become  a  Great  Power  might,  in  one  sense,  not  be 
thought  likely  by  a^ny  means  to  improve  her  financial 
position.  But  that  would  be  in  the  long  run.  For  the 
moment  her  being  taken  in  hand  by  the  harmonious 
members  of  the  European  choir  would  no  doubt  give  her 
stocks  a  fillip  in  the  market — a  fillip  of  which  the  ingenious 
speculatoi's  just  refei-red  to  would  no  doubt  know  how  to 
take  advantage.  Cherchez  le  financier  is  pcrha2JS  the 
soundest  of  all  general  cautions  in  the  Third  Republic,  as 
indeed  it  was  in  the  First. 

However,  though  this  tracing  of  the  probable  genealogy 
of  the  notion,  rather  destroys  its  interest,  it  is  still  interest- 
ing, partly  for  the  audacity  of  the  idea,  and  partly  for  the 
curious  fitness  of  the  person  selected  to  champion  it.    It . 
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is  impossible  to  conceive  any  Power,  possessing  extensive 
territory  and  a  great  history,  whicli  is  less  fitted  to  per- 
form, the  part  of  a  Great  Power  than  Spain  is  at  the 
present  moment.  Italy  herself  has  not  been  altogether 
successfal  in  that  character ;  and  yet  Italy,  with  not  much 
more  than  half  the  territorial  extent  of  Spain,  has  a  po- 
pulation more  than  half  as  great  again,  maintains  her 
securities  at  a  fair  value  in  the  market,  notwithstanding  an 
unnecessarily  heavy  expenditure,  and,  somewhat  contrary  to 
expectation,  hangs  together  with  a  very  fair  solidity  of 
national  life.  The  state  of  Spain  is  in  complete  contrast 
to  this.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  stock  and  share 
lists  are  bad  places  in  which  to  look  for  the  value  of 
nations  ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any  better. 
A  nation  whose  promise,  such  as  it  is,  to  pay  a  hundred 
pounds  is  worth  twenty-seven  pounds  and  a  few  shil- 
lings in  the  European  market,  may  have  been  a  Great 
Power  in  the  past,  and  may  have  the  makings  of  a 
Great  Power  in  the  future,  but  certainly  is  not  one 
now.  The  new  scheme  of  conversion  may  be  worth 
anything  or  nothing,  but  it  marks  Spanish  confidence  in 
Spain  that  something  like  one  and  three-quarters  per 
cent,  interest  is  offered,  and  it  marks  the  confidence  of 
Spain's  friends  in  her  that  affectionate  expostulations  are 
addressed  to  her  to  make  an  etfort  and  say  two  per  cent.  If 
the  financial  part  of  the  matter  is  laid  aside,  and  even 
what  may  be  called  the  ethical-financial  part — that  is  to 
say,  the  tolerably  obvious  obligation  on  any  country  to 
pay  its  debts,  and  get  income  and  expenditure  in  order 
before  it  appears  as  a  Great  Power — the  absurdity  of  the 
proposal  becomes  not  the  less  evident.  It  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  Spain  is,  not  only  not  a  great 
country,  but  that  she  is  only  in  a  rather  loose  sense  a 
single  country  at  all.  Her  political  divisions  are  not  so 
much  divisions  as  to  religion,  dynasty,  or  faich  in  parti- 
cular forms  of  government,  as  differences  of  provincial  anti- 
pathy. Despite  their  common  language,  their  great  national 
traditions,  their  famous  literature,  the  patriotism  of 
Spaniards  is,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  much  more 
a  matter  of  the  township  or  the  district  than  the  country. 
They  are  Spaniards,  as  they  have  shown  admirably,  against 
the  foreigner;  but,  as  soon  as  foreign  pressure  ceases,  they 
become  Andalusians  or  Guipuzcoans,  men  of  Burgos  or 
men  of  Valencia.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  satisfactorily 
explain  the  singular  iudiff'erence  of  a  nation,  whose  indi- 
vidual members  are  certainly  not  distinguished  for  any 
lack  of  personal  honour  and  probity,  to  the  condition  of 
the  national  credit.  But  it  so  happens  that  this  pecu- 
liar characteristic  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  characteristics  to 
that  corporate  existence  which  is  necessary  to  a  Great 
Power.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  briefly  that  neither  the 
strength,  nor  the  wealth,  nor  the  international  morals,  nor 
.  the  internal  spirit  and  constitution  of  a  Great  Power,  belong 
to  Spain. 

It  is,  however,  in  every  way  fitting  that  Mr.  P.  J. 
I  Smyth  should  be  the  spokesman  of  this  curious  project. 

There  is  still  one  characteristic  in  which  Spain,  fallen  on 
;  evil  days  though  she  be,  is  asserted  with  confidence  by 
f  those  who  know  her  best  to  take  the  lead  of  Europe,  and 
r.  that  is  in  oratory.    Sefior  Castelar  is  supposed  to  be  the 
■  most  accomplished  speaker  living  in  a  certain  style,  and 
j-  there  are  in  Spain  hundreds  of  Castelaks,  inglorious,  as  far 
f  as  Europe  is  concerned,  but  by  no  means  mute.    The  style 
s  of  oratory  which  Spaniards  practise  does  not  appeal  very 
if  forcibly  to  the  English  mind.    It  usually  recalls  to  that 
mindthe  satirical  description  of  a  prophet  of  its  own — "high, 
|.,  "  far-shining,  empty."  When  an  Englishman  casts  his  eyes 
?  on  one  of  Senor  Castelar's  tirades  on  the  Latin  League  or  the 
\:  beauties  of  Republicanism,  he  does  not,  let  us  hope,  feel  the 
i'!  Philistine  contempt  which  animated  Herr  Busch's  mind  at 
j-  M.  Victor  Hugo's  manifestoes  ;  but  he  feels  a  certain 
i' amusement  mingling  with  his  admiration.    Now  Mr.  P.  J. 
j  Smyth  is  an  orator  of  exactly  the  came  kidney  as  Senor 
j  Castelar.    Most  people  who  know  anything  of  politics 
1  know  his  reputation ;  but  few  know  much  more,  unless 
jihej  are  actual  frequenters  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
'■where,  moreover,  he  speaks  but  rarely.    The  newspapers 
praise  him,  and  do  not  report  him.  He  is  a  pattern  speaker 
I  of  that  half  Southern,  half  Celtic  type,  of  which  in  fact 
fSpaniards  and  Irishmen  are  different,  but  equally  striking, 
examples.    On  such  a  subject  as  Spain,  her  history,  her 
'■literature,  her  recent  political  movements,  her  aspirations 
{((supposing  that  she  had  them)  to  recover  by  peaceful 
pmeans  something  like  the  position  that  Columbus  and  the 
preat  Captain  gave  her,  Mr.  P.  J,  Smyth  may  (in  the 


coarse  and  irreverent  language  of  the  alien  land  iu  which  he 
finds  himself)  be  backed  to  make  an  admirable  oration. 
What  is  more,  he  will  pretty  certainly  say  nothing  that  is 
in  bad  taste,  nothing  which  can  be  called  positively  foolish. 
Oratory  of  his  kind  is  too  often  confounded  by  Englishmen 
with  the  bunkum  of  the  Yankee  stumper  and  with  the  rant 
of  the  lower  class  of  Irish  demagogue.  The  things  have,  in. 
reality,  very  little  in  common,  except  that  they  are  all  unlike 
the  style  of  public  speaking  aj^proved  and  customary  in 
England.  When  Mr.  Smyth  has  spoken,  the  least  that 
Senor  Castelar  can  do  will  be  to  requite  the  compliment 
by  a  speech  in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  The  two  addresses, 
printed  together,  and  accompanied  by  translations  exe- 
cuted for  each  other  by  the  two  distinguished  orators, 
would  in  all  probability  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
contributions  to  oratorical  literature  that  have  been  made 
for  many  a  day.  It  may,  however,  be  suspected  that  this 
would  be  likely  to  be  the  qnly  practical  and  solid  result  of 
them.  For  a  Great  Power  is  no  more  to  be  made  by 
oratory  than  it  is  to  be  made  by  the  most  unanimous  and 
flattei-ing  invitation  on  the  part  of  other  Great  Powers. 
Physical  reasons  why  Spain  should  not  be  a  Great  Power 
there  are  indeed  none,  and  it  might  be  thought  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  Continent  her  existence  in  that 
capacity  would  be  a  rather  useful  help  in  the  preservation 
of  equilibrium.  But  to  make  a  Great  Power  as  they 
make  twelve  o'clock  on  shipboard  in  Captain  Marryat's 
novels,  by  an  exchange  of  polite  remarks  and  touches  of 
the  hat,  is  unfortunately  not  yet  possible,  because  the  pre- 
cedent facts  do  not  exist.  A  very  great  deal  has  to  be 
done  in  and  by  Spain  to  make  it  possible,  and  not  the  last 
thing  is  to  bring  about  some  more  satisfactory  entry  in 
the  "  Foreign  Stocks  "  list  against  the  name  "Spanish" 
than  the  figures  27  and  a  varying  tail  of  eighths  and  six- 
teenths. It  is  true  that  Mr.  Caulyle  once  said  that  bank- 
ruptcy was  great ;  but  that  was  on  the  supposition  that  it 
was  an  end  to  insolvency. 


IRISH  CARDINALS 

ARCHBISHOP  MACCABE  of  Dublin,  who  is  at  Easter  to  be- 
formally  invested  with  the  sacred  piu-i^le,  will  he  the  second 
Irish  Cardinal  created  since  the  Reformation ;  and  in  this 
country  at  least  his  appointment  will  be  welcomed  with  satis- 
faction alike  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  tone 
of  the  earnest  and  eloquent  pastoral  he  has  just  issued,  which 
has  called  forth  a  gracious  telegram  from  the  Queen  and  a 
letter  of  warm  commendation  from  the  Prime  Minister,  is 
quite  of  a  piece  with  the  line  he  has  all  along  taken  in  poli- 
tical questions  since  his  elevation  to  the  Archbishopric  in  1878 
on  Cardinal  CuUen's  death.  And  it  is  worth  noting  in  this 
connexion  that,  unlike  his  predecessor,  he  was  elected  to  his  high 
othce  by  the  votes  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  and  not  imposed  on 
them  by  .the  arbitrary  hat  of  Rome,  though  it  is  of  course 
notorious  that  the  policy  he  has  consistently  pursued  ever  since  his 
election  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  enlightened  views  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Papal  throne.  Cardinal  CuUen,  indeed,  to 
do  him  justice,  had  all  the  instincts  of  a  Conservative,  and  he  was 
sent  to  Ireland  partly  in  order  to  restrain  and  reform  the  wild 
nationality  of  the  "  surpliced  ruffians  "  who  had  brought  so  much 
discredit  at  once  on  their  country  and  on  their  Church,  bat  also 
to  denationalize  and  Romanize  the  hierarchy.  Pius  IX.  had 
little  sympathy  with  Fenianism  in  any  shape,  and  was  quite 
prepared  to  support  constitutional  government  in  Ireland,  though 
he  preferred  absolutism  in  Italy.  And  Cardinal  Cullen,  whO' 
was  a  thoroughly  conscientious,  though  an  obstinate  and  narrow- 
minded  man,  did  unquestionably  some  good  in  this  way,  though 
he  was  too  apt  to  denounce  rebels  rather  because  they  belonged  to 
Secret  Societies  under  the  ban  of  the  Church  than  because  they 
were  criminal  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  often  murderers 
to  boot.  The  present  generation  of  Irish  priests,  in  so  far  as  they 
came  under  his  control,  are  not  exactly  as  their  predecessors 
were  before  them.  But  then  there  was  i»i  Cardinal  Cullen 
so  large  an  element  of  the  extremest  Ultramontauism,  com- 
bined with  so  very  small  an  element  of  the  culture  or  breadth 
of  view  which  distinguished  his  amiable  but  somewhat  inactive 
predecessor  Dr.  Murray,  that  his  influence  for  good  was  in- 
evitably much  curtailed.  Men  like  Cardinal  Newman,  e.(/.  who 
for  some  few  years  held  the  ofiice  of  Rector  of  the  "  Catholic 
University  "  at  Dublin,  found  it  simply  impossible  to  work  with 
him.  Archbishop  MacCabe,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  public 
career  may  be  taken  to  atiord  any  criterion  of  judgment,  is  a  man 
of  wider  sympathies  and  larger  and  more  balanced  mind.  It  is 
precisely  for  prelates  of  this  stamp  that  the  present  Pope,  so  far 
as  he  is  left  untrammelled  by  the  exigencies  of  conventional  or 
curial  etiquette,  has  manifested  a  steady  preference  in  selecting  fresh 
candidates  for  the  Sacred  College.  He  has  also  shown  a  marked 
and  very  creditable  disposition  to  reverse  the  unwritten  tradition 
ami  precedent  of  centuries  of  filling  it  in  overwhelming  proportion 
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with  Italians.  As  a  rule,  at  least  thvee-fourtlis  of  its  members 
have  belonged  to  "  the  most  favoured  nation  "—a  sufliciently 
stransre  composition  of  a  body  supposed  to  form  the  stand- 
ing- (Joiiucil  of  the  Universal  Chtirch,  and  which  alone  fully 
explains  the  equally  iudel'eusiblo  anomaly  of  a  succession,  un- 
broken for  more  than  three  centuries  and  a"  half,  of  Italian  Popes. 
In  the  middle  ag-es,  as  jMilmau  points  out,  these  Italian  Cardinals 
were  often  made  the  theme  of  monkisli  satire,  which  has  "  more 
of  the  pitilessness,  bitterness,  it  may  be  said  truculency,  of  Juvenal 
than  of  Catullus,_ Terence,  or  Horace.''  We  are  not  aware  of  the 
exact  proportion  in  which  different  nationalities  are  represented  in 
the  existing  College  of  Cardinals,  but  we  believe  that  not  much 
above  half  the  number  are  Italians.  It  has  been  usual  since  the 
l^eformation  to  have  one  English  Cardinal,  though  the  line  is  by 
no  means  an  uuinterrnpted  one,  but  the  first  Irish  Cardinal  was 
named  in  1 866,  and  Archbishop  McCloskie  some  j'ears  later  was 
the  first  American  ever  rai.-ed  to  that  dignity.  There  are  at 
present  the  unjjrecedented  number  of  three  contemporaneous 
English  Cardinals— unprecedented  even  before  the  Reformation- 
Manning,  Howard,  and  Newman,  to  name  them  in  the  order  of 
their  elevation  ;  and  these,  with  their  American  and  Irish  colleagues, 
will  make  up  five  English-speaking  members  of  what  Leo  XIII. 
'has  declared  it  his  intention  to  treat  as  his  standing  Council  in 
the  administration  of  the  Church.  It  seemed  at  the  time  to  many 
who  wished  well  to  the  new  pontificate,  and  augured  well  of  it, 
that  such  a  declaration,  however  e.xcellent  in  theory,  was  prema- 
ture, if  not  indiscreet,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Curia. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  College  of  Cardinals  is  to 
lecome  in  reality,  and  not  merely  in  name,  the  Privy  Council,  or 
■Cabinet,  so  to  epeak,  of  the  Sovereign  Pontilf,  he  does  wisely  to 
give  it  a  character  as  truly  cosmopolitan  and  representative  as  is 
possible,  as  well  as  to  till  it  with  men  of  mark,  and  not  mere 
courtly  ciphers  who  will  but  echo  his  own  commands  or  thwart 
his  loftier  designs  by  showing  themselves  more  Papal  than  the 
Pope. 

When  Dr.  Manning  was  decorated  with  the  purple,  the  Daili/ 
Tdrrjraph  celebrated  the  occasion  by  the  remarliable  but  cha- 
racteristic announcement  that  he  was  the  ninth  of  our  country- 
inen  who  had  attained  that  rank.    "Our  English  Cardinals," 
it   informed    its   readers,   "have   been   eight  in  number  and 
have  been  appointed  at   the  rate  of  one  per  century" — pro- 
bably a  clumsy  adaptation  of  a  statement  which  had  previously 
appeared  iu  the  Times,  that  he  was  the  eighth  since  the  Pve- 
formatipn.    And  this  is  true  if  Fisiier  is  excluded  and  Pole  in- 
cluded in  the  list.    The  number  before  the  Keformation,  omitting 
.  iwo  or  three  doubtful  names,  was  twenty,  not  "  one  per  century," 
'%h»k  five  per  century  on  an  average,  ibr  the  first  was  Robert 
,  rulleyc,  the  Bchoolman,  who  died  in  1150,  and  the  second 
Nicholas    Brakespeare,   who    afterwards   became  the  solitary 
English  Pope,  under  the  title  of  Adrian  IV.    Of  these  twenty,  six 
were  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  three  Archbishops  of  York. 
Of  post-Reformation   Cardinals,  before  our  own  day  the  best 
known  are   Cardinal  Allen — a  personage  of    some  note  in 
Elizabeth's  reign — the  Cardinal  of  York  ("Henry  IX."),  and 
Cardinals  Acton  and  Weld,    There  were  also  several  Scotch 
Cardinals   during  the  earlier  period,  and  there  has  been  one 
since,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Cardinal  Erskine. 
But  we  are  not  aware  of  any  Irish  Cardinals,  either  in  Papal 
or  Protestant  times,  before   Archbishop  Culleu  attained  that 
diiruity.    Ireland  was  not  indeed  in  the  middle  ages  a  country 
which  Rome  very  specially  delighted  to  honour,  nor,  to  say  the 
truth,  which  very  specially  delighted  to  honour  Rome.  The 
heretic  Saxon  was  as  yet  an  orthodox  and  very  offensive  kind  of 
Catholic,  to  whose  tender  mercies  the  Emerald  Isle  had  been 
solemnly  handed  over  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  Pope,  and  that  too  in 
terms  not  altogether  flattering  to  the  Isle  ol  Saints.    So  little 
;accurdingly  has  the  grant  of  Adrian  IV.  to  "  his  most  dear  son  iu 
Christ,  the  illustrious  King  of  the  Angii,"  Henry  II.,  approved 
itself  to  Irishmen,  lay  or  clerical,  in  after  times,  that  they  have  often, 
on  the  slenderest  pretext  of  evidence,  asserted  it  to  be  a  forgery, 
foigetting  perhaps   that    later  Popes,  from  Hildebrand  down- 
wards, have  repeatedly  confirmed  it.    Henry,  in  the  words  of  the 
.  contemporary  chronicler,  bad  resolved  to  conquer  Ireland,  "  turn 
'.quod  AngliiB  propinqua  est,  turn  quia  Gallis  inde  admiuistrata 
■  '.  Biepius  auxilia  intelligebat,"  though  he  probably  added  other 
.and  more  persuasive  arguments  in  appealing  to  the  Holy  See  for  a 
.  sanction  to  his  enterprise.  The  Pope  at  all  events  in  reply  began  by 
.warmly  commending  him  in  that  "  you,  like  a  Catholic  Prince, 
proceed  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Church,  to  make  known 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith  to  ignorant  and  Ravage  tribes,  to 
pluck  up  the  seed  plants  of  evil  from  the  soil  of  the  Lord."  His 
Holiness  goes  on  to  observe  that  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt 
"  Ireland  and  all  the  islands  on  which  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, bath  shone,  and  which  have  received  the  testimony  of  the 
Christian  faith,  belong  to  St.  Peter  and  the  Holy  Roman  Church"; 
and  this  being  so,  and  Henry  having  signified  his  desire  "  to  enter 
the  island  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  subdue  that  people  to  the  laws, 
and  to  pluck  out  the  shoots  of  evil,"  Adrian  bestows  his  benign 
assent  and  approval  on  that  pious  and  laudable  design,  and  autho- 
rizes him  "  to  invade  that  island  for  the  sake  of  extending  tho^ 
boundaries  of  the  Church,  of  restraining  the  course  of  vice,  of 
reforming  morals  and  implanting  virtues,  for  the  increase  of  the 
Christian  religion."  The  people  of  Ireland  are  commanded  to  receive 
him  as  their  lord  with  honour  and  reverence,  aud  the  King 
is  bidden  to  take  care  "  that  the  Christian  faith  be  introduced  and 
spread  there."    And  a  Synod  held  at  C.ishcl  in  117-";,  the  first  year 


of  Henry's  dominion  there,  decreed  among  other  things  tliat, 
"  inasmuch  as  by  Divine  Providence  Ireland  has  received  her  lord 
and  king  from  England,  she  should  also  submit  to  a  reformation 
from  the  same  source,"  after  which  the  decree  concludes  thus: — 
"  Indeed,  both  the  realm  and  Church  of  Ireland  are  indebted  to 
this  mighty  king  for  whatever  they  enjoy  of  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  the  growth  of  religion,  since  before  his  coming  to  Ireland  all 
sorts  of  wickedness  had  prevailed  among  this  people  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  which  are  now  abolished  by  his  authority  and 
administration."  The  decrees  of  this  Synod  were  signed  by  the 
Archbishops  of  Cashol,  Dublin,  and  Tuam,  with  their  sufilagans, 
as  well  as  by  a  large  concourse  of  deans,  abbot's,  priors,  arch- 
deacons, and  other  dignitaries.  Five  years  later  Cardinal  Viviaous 
was  sent  as  Papal  Legate  to  hold  a  Council  in  Dublin,  when  "he 
enjoined  obedience  and  fidelity  (to  England)  to  all  under  pain 
of  excommunication.  '  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Pops'  Adrian's- 
uncomplimentary  description  of  the  Irish  was  a  mere  figure  of 
speech.  Campion,  the  famous  Jesuit  martyr,  at  all  events  relates 
in  his  Jlistorie  0/ 7?-e/«Hf/,  published  in  1571,  that  Adriaa-  went 
as  a  youth  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Norway,  where  he  heard  the  commoa 
report  of  the  Irish  "  that  the  multitude  eft  soone  grew  to  a 
shamelesse  kinde  of  liberty,  making  no  more  of  necessary  points  of 
doctriire  than  served  their  loose  humour."  The  Irish  Saint  Makchi 
wrote  such  an  account  of  his  country  to  St.  Bernard  about  the 
same  period  that  the  latter  exclaimed,  "  Nowhere  are  the  people 
so  stubborn  in  manner,  so  bestial  in  rites,  so  impious  in  faith,  so 
filthy  in  life."  And  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  in  a  passage  too  long  to 
quote,  adds  his  similar  testimony  about  the  morala  of  the  Irisb 
clergy. 

Such  then  was  the  attitude  of  Rome  towards  Irelaiid  before  th& 
Reformation.  The  country  was  handed  over  pro  salute  animarum 
to  English  rule,  and  it  would  have  been  no  pleasure  to  Rome,  and 
no  compliment  to  England,  which  neither  loved  her  turbulent 
tributaries  nor  had  gained  their  love,  to  raise-  Irish  prelates  to  the 
high  places  of  the  Church.  It  may  seem  less  obvioH.«  at  first 
sight  why,  after  the  Reformation,  when  Ireland  for  the  first  time 
displayed  a  zeal  for  the  old  religion  no  longer  maintained  by  her 
conquerors,  their  Catholic  fidelity  did  not  obtain  some  public 
recognition.  But  Rome,  after  the  first  crisis  was  over,  had  no 
ambition  for  courting  gratuitous  hostilities,  and  if  Cardinals  were 
so  little  in  favour  at  home  that  "  it  was  never  merry  in  England  " 
when  they  were  here,  an  Irish  Cardinal  would  certainly  have  been, 
in  public  opinion,  and  very  probably  by  the  Government,  regarded 
till  recent  years  as  at  best  a  very  uncanny  kind  of  portent.  It  is 
only  thirty  years  since  England  was  convulsed  from  one  eod  to 
the  other  by  the  appointment  of  an  English  Cardinal  with  a 
titular  dignity,  and  an  Irish  Cardinal  could  hardily  have  been  other 
than  an  Archbishop.  These  asperities  are  happilj'  softened  now. 
The  "  scarlet  sin "  of  Cardinal  CuUen  provoked  no  fiercer  an- 
tagonism than  could  be  expressed  by  a  slrrug  or  a  smile ;  and 
everybody,  from  the  Queen  downwards,  is  pleased  rather  than 
otherwise  to  see  his  able  and  exemplary  successor  rewarded  with 
the  highest  honours  of  his  Cburch.  It  will  be  the  time  of 
Scotland  soon,  which  has  alreaxly  received  a  hierarchy,  and  we 
may  not  improbably  witness  representatives  of  each  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom  voting  in  the  next  Conclave. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BLACKBAIEIXG. 

THIS  fine  early  spring  has  been  unusually  fertile  in  blackloalls. 
The  pastime  of  "  pilling "  seems  to  have  beguir  at  a  laa-^ge 
non-political  club,  where  the  political  sins  of  the  father  were 
visited  on  the  child.  As  usual  a  sacrifice  was  promptly  oftered  to 
the  manes  of  the  first  victim.  Nemesis  descended,  iu  a  shower 
of  blackballs,  upon  a  candidate  of  marked  opinions.  But  these 
events,  the  mere  opening  of  the  campaign,  have  been  obscured  by 
that  storm  of  blackballs  whose  rattle  has  reverberated  even 
through  the  gloomy  columns  of  ihe  Times.  The  event  suggests  aa 
alteration  of  "me  "aud  "mine"  to  "thee"  and  "thine"  iu  the 
lines — 

TI1C  furies  of  thy  brother 
On  me  and  mine  abide, 

in  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  The  furies  of  a  brother  lately  did 
abide,  iu  the  shape  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  blackballs  con- 
tributed by  Liberal  politicians,  on  two  supposed  representatives  ofj 
the  Caucus  and  of  Birmingham.  In  thiit  earnest  city,  publicij 
agitation  is  unbridled.  Birmingham,  we  fear,  uray  be  expected  toii 
"  march  on  London,"  keeping  time  to  a  chorus  of  this  sort: — 

And  should  they  pill  both,  Dick  and  BilL 

And  Brummagem  defy.? 
Then  twenty  thousand  Caucuses 

Will  know  the  reason  why  ! 

Among  more  sober  and  less  fiery  Radicals  it  is  admitted  that  the 
hundred  aud  thirty-three  blackballs  are  so  many  insults  to  thd 
Caucus.  But  these  circumstances  suggest  in  despondent  mind? 
the  gloomy  question,  "  Is  our  organization  a  failure,  and  is  the 
Caucusiau  played  out  ?  " 

History  and  the  future  must  reply ;  but  it  seems  certain  thai 
the  Caucus  is  not  beloved,  nor  the  society  of  members  of  th« 
Caucusiau  race  greatly  coveted  in  the  haunts  aud  homes  o- 
moderate  Liberalism.  Turning  from  these  special  examples  ant 
modern  instances,  the  philosophic  mind  gladly  contemplates  th; 
science  or  metaphysics  of  blackballing.  In  the  last  century 
the  practice  of  blackballing  would  have   been  explained  » 
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the  expression  of  an  innate  idea,  or  instinnt,  planted  in  the 
human  breast  for  inscrutable  purposes.  JModern  science,  in- 
fluenced bv  Darwinian  ideas,  regards  blackballing  as  merely  one 
*'  moment "  in  the  great  struggle  for  existence.  Blackbalhng  appears 
to  be  essentially  an  act  of  self-protection  against  bores,  and  is  need- 
ful for  the  preservation  of  the  species.  We  readily ^trace  rudimen- 
tary forms  of  blackballing  in  the  animal  creation.  The  dog  of  Mr. 
Wiiliam  Sikes  is  said  by  that  thinker  to  have  been  "just  like  a 
Christian "  in  his  aversion  to  other  dogs  not  of  his  own  breed. 
Modern  philosophy  would  convert  the  proposition,  and  say  that 
man,  when  he  blackballs  a  person  "  not  of  his  own  breed,"  is  just 
like  a  dog,  and  is  influenced  by  motives  inherited  from  his  remote 
arboreal  ancestry.  Gorillas  are  fabled  to  "  pill  "  (with  stones  and 
cocoa-nuts)  men  who  intrude  among  their  fastnesses.  Crows  and 
deer  expel  sick  members  of  the  race  from  their  society.  In 
clubs,  if  all  members  could  be  re-balloted  for  at  certain  intervals, 
persons  who  cough  and  wheeze  would  not  secure  readmi.ssion. 
"  Asthmats,"  if  we  may  coin  a  word  after  the  model  of 
"  sesthetes,"  would  be  turned  out  like  the  consumptive  crow  or  the 
stricken  deer  whom  the  herd  proverbially  forsakes.  Another  early 
motive  or  instinctive  spring  which  makes  for  blackballing  may  be 
observed  even  among  very  young  children.  If  several  are  playing 
together  and  another  comes  up,  his  fice  full  of  glee,  to  join  the 
game,  the  oth.-rs  look  sourly  on  him  and  perhaps  walk  away.  If 
they  are  very  natural  and  frank  they  say,  "  We  don't  want  you." 
Then  the  new-comer  weeps,  and  the  hardened  associates  enjoy  a 
delicious  sense  of  power.  In  this  early  exhibition  of  a  desire  to 
be  exclusive  we  may  detect  one  of  the  impulses  of  the  grown-up 
Wackballer.  Very  "often  he  only  "  pills''  a  man  because  some  one 
Jaas  asked  him  to  do  so,  and  for  the  lun  of  the  thing.  It  is  a  great 
misfortune  lor  a  man,  however  harmless  and  unknown,  to  "  come 
up"  at  a  club  where  there  has  been  some  lively  blackballing. 
People  who  have  once  tasted  blood,  so  to  speak,  become  like  a  man- 
eating  old  tiger,  or  an  elephant  to  whom  we  may  apply  the  word 
*'  must,"  which  Queen  Elizabeth  so  much  disliked. .  They  go  on 
'blackballing  straugers  out  of  mere  gaiety  of  heart.  Or  they  aver 
that  the  stranger's  seconder  is  a  man  v/ho  blackballed  the 
last  victim  but  iwo,  and  they  avenge  themselves  on  the  new 
candidate.  When  blackballing  has  once  set  in  at  a  club,  club-law 
becomes  exactly  like  the  old  customary  law  of  the  vendetta.  The 
liistory  of  any  Icelandic  Saga  might  usually  be  condensed  thus: — 
"  Hrutt  slew  Iiari,  Gisli  slew  lirutt,  Grettir  slew  Gisli,  Gunnar 
slew  Grettir,  llrap  slew  Gunnar,''  and  so  forth,  till  scarcely  any 
one  is  left  to  slay.  In  a  vindictive  club,  Jones  has  Smith  black- 
balled ;  Smith's  friends  blackball  the  candidates  dear  to  Jones ; 
Brown  and  his  set  are  drawn  in  ;  a  i'riend  of  Eobinsons  is  black- 
iballed,  and  Eobiuson  and  his  clique  take  dire  revenge.  In  the 
long  run  no  one  is  pleased  except  sellish  persons  who  keep  saying 
that  "  the  club  is  overcrowded,"  and  who  fan  the  embers  of  strile 
as  long  as  they  may.  Meanwhile,  clubs  lose  people  whose  society 
might  retlect  credit  on  them.  Lord  Birkenhead  is  blackballed 
.at  the  "  Planetaj  "  because  the  friends  of  liajah  Chunder  Lai  think 
be  has  been  impolite  to  that  potentate.  Consequently,  when  Lord 
Welter  comes  up  at  the  same  society,  he  is  blackballed  by  the 
avengers  of  the  foe  of  Chunder  Lai. 

The  reasons  for  blackballiug  men,  as  given  by  people  who  pet 
up  little  conspiracies  for  this  benevolent  purpose,  differ  greatly 
in  force  and  cogency.    Some  are  very  strong.    It  may  be  asserted 
that  .a  candidate  cheats  at  cards,  or  is  a  literary  fellow,  or  ran 
away  with  a  friend's  wile,  though  he  has  not  the  excuse  of  belong- 
ing to  the  class  privileged  to  do  so  with  impunity.    Again,  it 
may  be  alleged  against  a  candidate  that  he  is  an  Atheist.  Though 
clubs  demand  no  oath,  this  has  been  found  a  very  ellicient  method 
of  securing  blackballs.    Again,  a  man  may  be  blackballed  because 
his  lather  is  a  Liberal,  or  because  his  cousin  married  an  heiress,  or 
because  his  uncle  ouce  enclosed  part  of  a  common.    In  club-law, 
as  we  have  said  before,  the  tine  old  principles  of  barbaric  law 
survive.  _  Vengeance  is  a  virtue,  and  when  it  cannot  be  taken  on 
the  culprit,  it  may  legally  be  exercised  on  any  man  of  his  blood, 
lu  a  literary  club  it  is  naturally  an  insuperable  objection  to  a 
-candidate  that  he  is  a  man  of  letters.    If  he  is,  he  must  certainly 
at  some  time  have  expressed,  or  at  all  events  conceived,  an 
unfavourable  opinion  of  the  performances  of  some  members  of  the 
Committee.    He  may  have  scoffed  at  the  poems  of  one,  or  made 
merry  over  the  sermons  of  another,  or  ridiculed  the  scientific  pre- 
tensions of  a  third.    Thus  a  literary  club  will  blackball  literary 
persons,  but  will  hanker  after  Guardsmen,  bishops,  actors,  and 
-country  gentlemen. 
I      _  On  the  whole,  when  it  is  desirable  to  blackball  a  man,  perhaps 
it  is  best  to  state  va^juely  that  he  is  a  "  beast,"  or  a  "  bore,"'  or 
that  he  is  the  sort  of  fellow  who  struts  into  a  club  as  if  it  belonged 
to  him ;  or  that  he  is  a  stockbroker ;  or  that  he  is  a  descendant  of 
I      .an  ancient,  wealthy,  musical,  but  persecuted  race.    On  any  of 
j      these  pretexts  a  candidate  may  satisfactorily  be  blackballed.  His 
■defeat  will  entail  a  vendetta,  and  the  dullest  club  in  the  woild  will 
J     btcome  comparatively  lively  while  the  battle  lasts.    These  con- 
;     siderations  demonstrate  the  folly  of  the  arrangement  by  which 
Committees  elect  members.    Committees,  somehow,  do  not  seem 
*o_  be  so  particular  as  members  at  large,  and  have  comparatively 
f     faint  delight  in  battle.    Committees  let  in  all  sorts  of  people, 
;     ■without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  feelings  of  their  private  ene- 
;     mies  as  represented  in  the  club.    Now  in  every  club  there  must 
I     1)6  at  least  a  dozen  men  who  hate  each  other  lor  some  excellent 
i|     reason— one  because  the  other's  voice  is  t^o  loud,  another  "  be- 
j     cause  the  fellow  is  always  there,''  another  "  because  the  man  is 
(!    .neyer  out  of  the  house/'  another  because  he  cannot  abide  the  way 
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in  which  his  foe's  beard  is  cut.  When  to  these  vague  but  fierce 
antipathies  a  Committee  adds  the  presence  of  members  disliked 
lor  some  more  tangible  reason,  it  is  really  a  hard  case.  The 
action  of  Committees  thus  produces  a  sort  of  peace  where  there  is 
no  peace. 

As  the  members  of  many  clubs  are  so  particular  in  their  likes 
and  dislikes,  it  seems  strange  that  clubs  should  be  so  full  of 
bores  as  they  undoubtedly  are.  They  are  menageries  of  eccen- 
tricity. One  member  scolds  the  servants,  several  cough  and  clear 
their  throats  in  a  weird,  complicated,  and  original  style.  Otliers 
make  extraordinary  sounds,  which  perhaps  are  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  bum  tunes.  Others  possess  strident  voices  which 
overcome  all  the  noise  of  a  large  crowded  dining-room,  and 
you  can  hear  Stentor,  at  the  otlier  end  of  a  vast  hall,  de- 
claiming his  ideas  about  Sanskrit  philosophy  or  the  science 
of  whist.  Numbers  of  offenders  turn  the  library  and  drawing- 
rooms  into  dormitories,  and  snore  musically  in  places  conse- 
crated to  study  and  silence.  If  members  could  be  re-ballotted  for 
periodically,  none  of  those  strange  beings  would  remain  in  their 
accustomed  haunts.  Probably  they  were  even  as  otiier  men  are 
when  they  were  admitted.  But  they  have  grown  old  and  wild  in 
bachelorhood,  and  have  learned  selfishness  in  the  club  which  is 
their  home.  They  would  not  fall  alone,  unluckily,  if  periodical  re- 
ballots  were  permitted.  Hundreds  of  seemingly  harmless  persons, 
who  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  at  least  inoffensive,  would  be 
evicted  aud  homeless.  The  streets  would  present  a  mournful 
spectacle,  crowded  with  the  old,  the  respectable,  the  vivacious, 
the  drowsy,  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  lingering  round 
inaccessible  doors,  like  Mr.  Bradlaugh  about  the  House  of 
Commons.  Fortunately,  no  social  revolution  is  ever  likely  to 
prove  so  terrible.  In  the  meantime,  balloting,  to  a  certain 
extent,  protects  clubs  from  bores  and  persons  of  dubious  cha- 
racter. It  also  affords  much  quiet  enjoyment  to  the  malicious 
and  the  amateurs  of  gossip.  Sometimes,  apparently,  it  gives 
a  valuable  indication  of  political  opinion,  aud  the  blackball  lifts 
its  silent  but  convincing  testimony  against  a  whole  oppressive 
order  of  things.  But  the  practice  of  "  pilling  "  is  not,  at  best,  a 
pleasant  one,  and  modest,  good-natured  persons  will  think  twice, 
or  even  thrice,  before  they  throw  the  first  blackball  at  any  man. 
We  have  tried  to  show  the  germs  of  blackballing  as  they  exist  in 
the  lower  animals  and  among  children.  But  it  is  the  business  of 
grown  men  to  get  rid  of  many  of  the  characteristics  common  both 
to  childhood  and  to  the  unreflecting  beasts  of  the  tield.  Black- 
balling without  a  cause  is  not  a  genial  practice,  nor  one  that  can 
be  long  indulged  in  with  moral  security. 


AN  IRISH  WEDNESDAY. 

JN  a  Session  subject  to  such  abnormal  laws  that  it  is  necessary 
to  take  votes  in  Supply  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while 
the  Government  allows  a  month  of  Tuesdays  to  be  couuted-out 
about  dinner-time,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  superduous  that  one 
W'ednesday  afternoon  should  be  consecrated  to  Ireland.  The 
"Wednesdays  of  Parliament  are  its  limbos,  its  Gardens  of  Proserpine, 
where  "  all  disastrous  things  "  gather  freely.  The  deceased  wife's 
sister  musters  in  the  galleries  on  Wednesdays,  and,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet  just  quoted,  the  deceased  wife's  sister  maybe  described 
without  injustice  as  a  "  stray  of  ruined  springs."  If  she  had 
been  anything  else,  she  certainly  would  not  be  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 
She  might  indeed  still  figure  as  an  advocate  of  women's  suffrage, 
or  a  claimant  for  the  possession  of  all  her  husband's  property, 
while  stoutly  objecting  to  pay  any  of  her  own  debts.  The  veteran 
battalions  and  the  cadet  corps  of  the  Radical  wing  equally  con- 
sider Wednesday  their  special  field  day.  "  Embryos,  idiots,  aud 
eremites"  haunt  it,  the  second  class  being  perhaps  not  the  least 
numerously  represented.  In  these  circumstances  the  devotion  of 
nearly  an  entire  Wednesday  to  questions  of  considerable  practical 
interest  must  be  greeted  with  joy  by  all  except  the  chosen  inhabi- 
tants and  patrons  of  limbo  itself.  Ireland,  though  Irishmen  both 
affect  to  doubt  the  fact  and  do  their  best  to  make  it  doubtful,  is 
not  regarded  by  Englishmen  as  nothing  more  than  a  rather 
troublesome  joke.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  regarded  by  both  parties 
in  the  State  as  a  very  serious  practical  matter.  To  one  party  it  has 
indeed  seemed  of  late  years  to  jjresent  itself  chiefly  as  a  convenient 
ladder  to  Downing  Street,  or  an  equally  convenient  corpus  vile  to 
fling  down  on  presumptuous  aspirants  to  Downing  Street.  But 
thoughit  is  conceivable  that  Irishmen  should  not  altogether  appreciate 
this  "  Gladstone's  valuation  "  (if  a  familiar  term  may  be  humbly 
parodied),  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  contended  that  the 
particular  use  of  the  sister  island  is  other  than  serious.  Wednesday 
has  not  been  used  to  such  important  subjects,  and  an  investigation 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  particular  day  may  perhaps  show  the 
traces  of  this  sudden  breach  of  continuity.  It  is  so  long  since 
any  Government  saw  its  interest  in  any  Wednesday  proceeding 
that  a  certain  uncertainty  of  treatment  was  noticeable  on  the  part 
of  Ministers.  They  had  not  quite  grasped  the  situation,  and  the 
vestiges  of  irresponsible  flirtation — of  flirtation  with  the  deceased 
wife's  sister — were  but  too  obvious  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Forster,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  agreeable  jest  which  fell 
from  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  when  he  remarked  that  he 
desired  to  follow  the  Lord  Advocate  because  he  did  not  agiee  with 
him,  was  very  characteristic  of  the  general  scene.  Nobody  is 
obliged  to  agree  with  anybody  else  on  Wednesdays,  any  more  than 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  the  day  gives  occasion  for  a 
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sort  of  Ministerial  bic^h  jinks.  It  may  not  be  businesslike  at  a 
period  when,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  everything  is  at  a  stand- 
still for  want  of  the  cloture  ;  but  it  is  very  amusing. 

No  less  than  four  measures,  wholly  or  partially  atfecting  Ireland, 
had  their  share  of  discussion  on  this  remarkable  Wednesday. 
With  two  of  these  the  County  Courts  Bill  and  the  Judgments 
(Inferior  Courts)  Bill  we  shall  not  occupy  ourselves,  although  it 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  that  the  Irish  Attorney-General 
made  the  remarkable  speech  just  quoted.  When  it  is  a  case  of 
Scotorum  anmilos  Jlevit  glacialis  lerne,  or  vice  versa,  the  wiser 
English  mind  abstains  from  interfering.  It  could  only  give  dire 
oft'ence  on  both  sides.  The  Municipal  Franchise  Bill  and  the  Irish 
Land  Act  Amendment  Bill  are  on  a  different  footing.  The  debate  on 
the  first  was  chiefly  remarkable  because  of  the  singular  pusillanimity 
which  was  displayed  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  For  once, 
owing  to  a  curious  conjunction  of  circumstances,  there  could  have 
been  no  real  dill'erence  between  the  vast  majority  of  Liberals  and 
the  vast  majority  of  Conservatives.  That  the  more  people  in 
Ireland  you  give  votes  to,  to  the  more  people  will  you  at  the 
present  moment  give  an  opportunity  of  doing  harm,  is  a  proposition 
to  which  in  private  life,  and  taken  singly,  probably  five  hundred 
and  titty  members  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  would 
unhesitatingly  assent.  The  proceedings  of  certain  Irish  Corpora- 
tions, even  under  the  present  franchise,  are  quite  sufficient  proof 
of  this.  But,  except  Mr.  Lewis,  not  a  soul  on  either  side  of  the 
House  had  the  courage  to  say  so.  That  the  Parnellite  members 
should  wish  for  more  power  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  their 
ignorant  and  unhappy  tools,  and  that  amiable  persons  like  Mr. 
Thompson  (who  thinks  that  paupers  ought  to  have  votes)  should 
agree  with  them,  is  of  course  intelligible.  But  to  read  the  speeches, 
say,  of  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Plunket  is  an  exercise  in  political  appre- 
ciation more  gratifying  to  the  sense  of  humour  than  agreeable  to 
the  sense  of  justice  and  fitness.  Both  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr. 
Plunket  know  that  eight  Irishmen  out  of  ten  in  the  lower  ranks 
are  absolutely  untit  to  be  entrusted  with  any  power  whatever.  Both 
Mr.  Plunket  and  Mr.  Forster  advocate  with  abundance  of  flowery 
language  the  getting  of  the  Bill  into  Committee  for  the  purpose — 
what  shall  we  say  ? — for  the  purpose  of  doctoring  it.  There  are, 
of  course,  times  for  speaking  out,  and  times  for  holding  the  tongue. 
But  if  somebody — it  is  immaterial  on  what  side  of  the  House- 
had  risen  and  said  with  authority,  "  Ireland  is  about  as  fit  for  ex- 
tended self-government  as  any  cannibal  district  in  the  centre  of 
Africa,  and  I  for  one  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  ex- 
tension," it  would  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  refreshing ;  and  it 
may  be  strongly  suspected  that  his  statement  would  have  found 
not  a  few  endorsers. 

The  excuse  to  be  made  for  this  absence  of  parrheda  is  of  cotirse 
clear  enough.  Municipal  government  in  Ireland  is  a  matter  of 
very  small  practical  importance.  The  Irish  towns  include,  as  one 
speaker  fully  admitted,  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  that  few  people  can  be  wronged,  as,  for  instance, 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  Birmingham  are  wronged  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  multitude,  and  that  the  elfect  of  Irish  corporations  is 
nil.  Such,  at  least,  is,  we  suppose,  the  argument  which  prevailed 
■with  Tories  and  Liberals;  an  argument  which,  in  view  of  certain 
recent  flappings  of  Mr.  fTladstones  sails,  is  perhaps  not  wholly  cogen  t. 
It  is  on  the  cards,  as  every  one  with  eyes  to  see  sees,  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  thiid  term  may  depend  on  Home  Rule,  and  a  reduced 
franchise  may  help  to  give  it  just  that  stimulus  or  confirmation 
which  Clerlienw^ell  and  the  Laud  League  gave  to  his  first 
two.  But  the  Land  Act  Amendment  Bill  is  a  very  difiierent 
matter.  The  comedy  of  it  is  not  merely  on  the  surface, 
and  the  languid  attention  which  the  ordinary  reader  gives 
to  a  Wednesday's  debate  may  not  sulBce  to  find  it  out.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Bill,  supported  by  ardent  Irish  Liberals  as  it  was, 
not  treacherous  Tories  or  ill-disposed  Home  Rulers,  involved  as 
important  an  alteration  in  the  working  of  the  Act  as  any  which 
could  have  resulted  from  that  inquiry  of  the  Lords  over  which 
the  Prime  Minister  has  just  wasted  a  fortnight  of  Government 
time.  It  enacts  the  two  things  which  of  all  others  were  most 
strenuously,  though  hopelessly,  ui-ged  by  the  Tory  critics  of  the 
Land  Bill  on  the  deaf  ears  of  the  majority  last  year — the  appoint- 
ment of  ofliicial  valuers  and  the  extension  of  the  purchase 
clauses.  Almost  the  whole  Opposition  criticism  of  the  Bill  which 
did  not  resolve  itself  into  a  simple  denial  that  anything  was 
wanted  at  all  resolved  itself  into  a  demand  for  official  valuers  and 
for  the  extension  of  the  purchase  clauses.  This  is  now  urged 
on  the  Government  by  their  Irish  Abdiels.  The  result  of 
the  urging  was  one  of  the  most  curious  things  in  recent  Parliamentary 
history.  At  first  the  Irish  Attornej'-General  was  put  up  to  blow 
an  uncompromising  blast  of  resistance.  The  proposal  would  put 
an  end  to  agreements  out  of  court,  would  interfere  with  the  Sub- 
Commissioners — it  certainly  would  do  that — would  frustrate  the 
Bill.  He  must  oppose  it.  But  speech  followed  speech,  almost 
all  from  the  Abdiels  above  referred  to,  and  the  Irish  Attorney- 
General  was,  to  use  the  rude  formula  consecrated  to  such 
eases,  promptly  chucked  overboard.  Mr.  Forster  got  up  in  an 
apologetic  mood,  and,  although  the  Irish  Secretary  is  not  a 
person  to  whom  superlatives  are  usually  applicable,  it  may  safely 
be  doubted  whether  his  was  not  the  feeblest  speech  of  the 
Session  so  far.  Was  the  congestion  in  the  Land  Court  so  very 
rreat?  Were  they  quite  sure  that  the  change  would  be  for 
^he  better?  Was  there  not  a  division  last  year  on  the  Valuer 
V.  Sub-Commissioner  question  ?  Would  both  the  valuers  agree 
(we  incline  to  select  this  as  the  very  feeblest  remark  made  by 
a  Minister  for  the  last  ten  ;\ears)       ^^"ould    his  honourable 


friend  put  it  oS"  and  oblige  a  bothered  Government?  It 
was  natural  that  this  loosening  of  the  knees  should  encouraga 
the  enemy,  and  many  broadsides  were  poured  into  the  Govern- 
ment. Then  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  got  up.  It  had  come  to  the 
Triarii.  But  the  principal  argument  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to 
urge  was  that  Mr.  Lowther  was  not  in  Parliament  last  year — a 
difference  which  may  or  may  not  speak  well  for  the  improved, 
sanity  of  the  nation,  but  which  is  not  obviously  relevant  to  Mr. 
Findlater's  Bill.  The  second  argument  that  the  Prime  Minister 
excogitated  was  that  the  Sub- Commissioners  (lid  the  work  more 
"  easily  "  than  professional  valuers,  which  no  one  who  has  studied 
the  subject  is  at  all  likely  to  deny.  After  these  two  efforts,  Mr. 
Gladstone  dropped  into  the  tone  of  his  colleague,  "A  long  day, 
my  lord,  a  long  day."  They  gave  him  a  long  day,  a  division  re- 
sulting in  the  adjournment  of  the  debate — a  rare  thing  on  Wed- 
nesdays— till  the  loth  of  May,  and  in  this  way  the  Government 
saved  itself  from  an  apparent  by  a  real  defeat.  Perhaps  as  practical 
a  remark  as  any  made  in  the  discussion  was  that  made  by  an  Irish 
member  that  "  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  such, 
proposals." 

No  one  who,  having  followed  the  course  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill, 
has  also  followed  the  course  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  can  be  sur- 
prised at  this  state  of  things.  But,  without  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  idiosyncrasy,  some  surprise  might  be  felt  at  the 
obstinate  reluctance  of  the  Government  to  ficknowledge  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs.  ,The  Prime  Minister's  objection  to 
inquiry,  amendment,  and  so  forth  suggests  the  last-century  legend 
of  Lord  March,  or  some  other  sinner  of  that  period,  protesting 
against  a  doctor  being  called  in  to  visit  an  unfortunate  member  of 
White's  who  had  been  struck  with  apoplexy  on  the  steps  of  the 
Club  because  he,  the  protester,  had  a  bet  on  the  matter.  Ireland  is 
to  be  saved  by  the  Land  Act,  the  whole  Land  Act,  and  nothing 
but  the  Land  Act ;  and  woe  to  any  interloping  House  of  Peers, 
Liberal  member  or  other  unauthorized  practitioner,  who  interferes 
with  the  process.  This  would,  of  course,  be  quite  conceivable 
and  natural  if  the  fortunes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
merel)'  material  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  display  his  powers  of  states- 
manship upon.  There  are,  however.  Englishmen — there  seem 
even  to  be  tolerably  pronounced  English  Liberals — who  have  not 
been  able  to  educate  themselves  up  to  the  height  of  this  point  of 
view.  They  strain  themselves  in  civil  complaisance,  but  somehow 
they  cannot  quite  manage  it.  A  few  more  Wednesday  afternoons 
of  this  sort,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  will  assuredly  have  to  hold  another 
Monday  morning's  meeting  to  convince  the  party  that  when  he 
has  an  object  in  it  he  is  not  above  taking  counsel  with  them. 
Whether  this  sort  of  party  management  is  not  "  living  on  cor- 
dials "  is  of  course  a  question  which  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  persons  chiefly  concerned. 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION  CODE. 

r  II  HE  "  New  Code  of  Regulations,"  in  accordance  with  which  it 
J-  is  proposed  that  the  money  annually  granted  by  Parliament 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Education  Bepartment  is  a  great  im- 
provement in  point  of  arrangement  upon  the  Code  at  present  ia 
force.  In  this  respect,  at  all  events,  it  is  a  very  good  Code  indeed. 
The  subjects  are  arranged  under  their  proper  heads,  and  there  will 
be  no  need  to  turn  over  the  leaves  in  an  agitated  search  for  a  pro- 
vision which  ought  to  be  found  in  one  chapter,  and  is  really  to  be 
found  in  another  twenty  pages  ofl'.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  it  will  be  to  set  out  the  efi'ect  of  some  of  the  most 
generally  interesting  clauses.  When  the  new  Code  was  first  given, 
to  the  world,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  do  this  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  it  was  not  to  be  understanded  of  any  man  ex- 
cept the  permanent  staff  of  the  department.  Whether  this  mystery 
was  intended  to  make  outsidersconsciousof  their  own  insignificance, 
or  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  long  communion  with 
high  and  inscrutable  things,  will  never  now  be  known.  Since  the 
Code  has  been  unveiled,  it  has  been  rendered  iutelligible,  and  the 
form  in  which  it  was  first  cast  will  probably  be  kept  as  an  ap- 
propriate subject  of  examination  for  those  who  shall  hereafter 
aspire  to  be  Sir  Francis  Sandford "s  successor. 

The  questions  of  most  apparent  interest  in  connexion  with  an 
Education  Code  ought  to  be  the  subjects  it  proposes  to  teach  and 
the  machinery  by  which  they  are  to  be  taught.  But  the  subject  of 
most  real  interest  in  the  English  Code  is  the  amount  of  money  which 
it  is  possible  to  earn  by  teaching  them,  and  with  this  accordingly 
we  will  begin.  The  grants  to  ordinary  day  schools  will  be  first  a 
fixed  grant  of  4.S.  6d.  per  head,  calculated  on  the  average  attend- 
ance of  the  children ;  secondly,  a  merit  grant  of  is.,  2s.,  or  3s. 
per  head,  according  as  the  Inspector  reports  the  organization  and 
discipline  of  the  school,  the  intelligence  of  the  teaching,  and 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  to  be  fair,  good,  or  excellent; 
thirdly,  a  grant  on  examination  in  the  elementary  subjects 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and,  for  girls,  needlework. 
This  grant  will  be  calculated  on  the  percentage  of  actual  passes  to 
the  passes  that  could  have  been  made  by  the  scholars  actually 
examined  or  absent  without  reasonable  excuse,  and  for  each  "  unit 
of  percentage"  id.  will  be  paid.  Thus,  if  every  child  in  the 
school  passed,  the  percentage  of  actual  to  possible  passes  would 
be  100,  and  each  pass  would  be  worth  8s.  4^.  If  only  half 
the  children  passed,  the  percentage  would  be  50,  and  each  pass 
would  only  be  worth  4s.  2d.  The  fourth  grant  will  be  given 
ou  examination  by  classes  in  two  subjects  taken  from  a  list 
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comprising  English,  geography,  elementary  scieuce,  and  history. 
Fifthly,  there  will  be  a  grant  of  4s.  for  every  individual  scholar 
passing  in  any  two  of  the  specific  subjects  enumerated  in  the 
Fourth  Schedule  to  the  Code,  provided  that  the  percentage  of 
passes  in  the  elementary  subjects  at  the  last  preceding  inspec- 
tion of  the  school  was  not  less  than  70.  There  is  also  a 
grant  of  is.  for  needlework,  calculated  on  the  average  attend- 
ance of  girls  only,  and  one  of  is.  or  6d.,  according  as  the  chil- 
dren are  satisfactorily  taught  to  sing  by  note  or  by  ear.  For 
infant  schools  there  will  be  a  fixed  grant  of  9s.  or  7s.  per  head, 
according  as  the  children  are  taught  as  a  separate  department  or 
as  a  class  in  a  school,  and  a  merit  grant  of  2s.,  4s.,  or  6s.,  according 
as  the  Inspector  reports  the  school  to  be  fair,  good,  or  excellent, 
having  regard  to  the  teaching  of  elementary  subjects  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  and  common  lile,  and  to  the  provision  of  appro- 
priate and  varied  occupation  for  the  children.  Infont  schools  may 
also  earn  the  grants  for  singing  and  needlework.  Evening  schools 
may  earn  a  fixed  grant  of  4s.  per  scholar,  if  the  school  has  met  45 
times  since  the  last  examination,  and  6s.  if  it  has  met  more  than 
60  times,  and  a  grant  on  the  examination  of  individual  scholars  in 
any  of  the  elementary  or  additional  subjects,  amounting  to  2s.  for 
each  scholar  passing  in  each  subject. 

The  first  two  schedules  to  the  Code  contain  the  Seven  Standards 
of  examination  in  the  elementary  and  class  subjects,  except  that 
in  the  second  nothing  is  said  about  history  as  a  class  subject. 
Perhaps  the  scope  of  elementary  education,  as  the  term  is  now 
understood,  will  be  best  understood  by  the  contents  of  the  Seventh 
Standard.  Each  child  who  passes  in  this  standard,  must  be 
able  to  read  a  passage  from  some  standard  author,  to  write  a 
theme  or  letter,  and  to  calculate  averages,  percentages,  discounts, 
and  stocks.  The  class  must  be  able  to  recite  1 50  lines  from  a 
standard  author,  and  to  explain  the  words  and  allusions  ;  to 
analyse  sentences,  and  to  know  prefixes  and  terminations.  If  it 
is  examined  in  geography,  it  must  know  about  the  ocean,  the 
currents  and  tides,  the  general  arrangement  of  the  planetary 
system,  and  the  phases  of  the  moon.  If  elementary  science 
is  taken,  the  examination  will  deal  with  animal  or  plant  life, 
together  with  the  chemical  and  physical  principles  involved 
in  one  of  the  chief  English  industries,  including  agriculture 
and  the  construction  of  the  commoner  instruments  and  the 
simpler  forms  of  industrial  machinery.  Up  to  this  point  we 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  schedules.  But  when  we  come 
to  our  old  enemy,  the  Fourth,  the  objections  we  formerly  urged 
against  it  seem  to  be  as  valid  as  ever.  The  twelve  alternative 
specific  subjects,  in  any  two  of  which  individual  scholars  may  be 
presented,  would  be  excellent  as  part  of  a  system  of  secondary 
education.  But  they  have  no  place  in  a  system  of  elementary 
education.  It  is  not  merely  because  this  system  of  elementary 
education  is  mainly  supported  at  the  cost  of  the  community  that 
we  object  to  these  objects  being  included  in  it.  That,  undoubtedly, 
is  one  reason ;  but  it  is  a  reason  altogether  subordinate  to  the 
absurdity  of  attempting  in  a  school  which  can  seldom  expect  to 
keep  its  scholars  beyond  the  age  of  thirteen  to  teach  subjects  which 
would  be  appropriate  to  a  school  which  kept  its  scholars  to  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  If  it  is  thought  advisable  that  the 
State  should  help  in  the  education  of  the  middle  class,  as  it  already 
helps  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  a  proper  scheme  should  be  drawn 
up  by  which  secondary  instruction  should  be  given  to  scholars 
who  have  passed  through  the  elementary  subjects,  and  are  able  to 
give  another  thi'ee  or  four  yetirs  to  their  education.  In  that  case 
there  would  be  at  least  a  chance  that  the  knowledge  acquired  at 
school  would  be  retained  after  school  was  over.  If  the  cost  to  the 
State  would  be  greater  than  it  is  under  the  present  system,  the 
value  of  the  results  would  be  greater  also.  We  should  be  paying 
our  money  for  something  that  would  be  worth  having  when  got, 
instead  of  for  something  that  can  only  be  worth  having  in  a  few 
very  exceptional  instances.  From  the  tyranny  of  the  Fourth 
Schedule  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  escape.  We  ought  per- 
haps to  esteem  ourselves  fortunate  that  it  does  not  as  yet  include 
either  Greek,  Sanscrit,  or  Comparative  Philology. 

The  third  subject  with  which  the  Code  deals  is  the  supply  of 
teachers.  No  substantial  change  is  made  in  the  regulations  relating 
to  pupil-teachers,  and  employment  in  this  capacity  continues  to  be 
regarded  as  the  ordinary  road  to  employment  as  a  teacher. 
"When  the  term  of  their  engagement  is  over,  pupil- teachers  may 
either  become  students  in  training  colleges,  assistant  teachers,  or 
provisionally  certificated  teachers.  In  any  one  of  these  ways  they 
may  establish  a  claim  to  be  admitted  to  the  examination  for 
certificates,  the  several  qualifications  being  one  year's  residence  in 
a  training  college,  one  year's  service  as  assistant  teacher,  or  two 
years  as  provisionally  certificated  teacher.  The  certificates  given 
at  this  examination  are  of  three  classes.  In  the  examination  of 
December  1883,  and  all  subsequent  examinations,  a  second-class 
certificate  will  be  the  highest  honour  given.  This  second-class 
certificate  can  only  be  turned  into  a  first  by  good  service  in  an 
elementary  school.  Besides  pupil-teachers,  graduates  of  any 
University  and  women  who  have  passed  certain  specified  examina- 
tions may  be  recognized  as  assistant  teachers,  and  will  have  a 
right  to  present  themselves  at  the  certificate  examination.  The 
principal  teacher  of  every  school  must  be  certificated,  except 
in  the  case  of  an  evening  school  and  of  a  day  school  with  an 

,  average  attendance  of  not  more  than  sixty  scholars.    This  is  only 
one  of  the  conditions  which  a  school  must  satisfy  in  order  to  obtain 

>  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant.    It  must  have  met,  if  a  day  school, 
not  less  than  four  hundred  times  during  the  school  year,  and  not 

;  less  than  forty-five  times  if  an  evening  school.    The  school  pre- 


mises must  be  healthy,  well  lighted,  and  properly  warmed,  drained, 
and  ventilated.  The  registers,  accounts  and  certificates  must  be 
properly  kept,  and  all  the  returns  called  for  by  the  Department,  or 
by  Parliament,  must  be  duly  made.  And  no  part  of  the  school 
income  must  go  to  the  maintenance  of  Sunday  schools,  or  the  pre- 
vision of  school  treats. 

The  new  Code  has  been  the  object  of  so  much  criticism  at 
the  hands  of  school  managers,  and  has  been  so  carefully  revised 
by  the  Department,  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  should 
now  undergo  any  very  great  alteration.  The  interval  of  a 
year,  which  is  to  be  interposed  before  it  comes  into  operation, 
is  probably  designed  to  familiarize  school  managers  and  teachers 
with  its  provisions  rather  than  to  allow  time  for  further  com- 
ments. With  the  single  exception  of  the  Fourth  Schedule,  it  is 
certainly  an  improvement  on  the  Code  now  in  force.  Additional 
encouragement  is  given  to  good  schools,  while  bad  schools  will  be 
poorer  than  before ;  and  there  can  be  no  object  in  keeping  bad 
schools  going  when  the  fact  of  their  existence  is  the  principal 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  good  ones.  In  its  main  features  the  new 
Education  Code  will  probably  determine  for  a  long  time  to  come 
the  lines  on  which  the  elementary  education  of  the  country  is 
framed.  More  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Revised  Code,  and  it  is  possible,  though  hardly  probable, 
that  a  similar  lease  of  life  may  be  awaiting  its  successor.  So  long 
as  the  current  theories  about  elementary  education  and  the  duty 
of  the  State  in  regard  to  it  hold  their  ground,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  materially  altered  for  the  better. 


OLD-FASHIONED  SEASONS, 

THOSE  who  are  fond  of  lamenting  over  the  decadence  of  old 
institutions,  and  of  making  unfavourable  comparisons  between 
the  present  state  of  the  world  in  general  and  the  good  old  times, 
have  usually  something  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  weather, 
and  are  wont  to  shake  their  heads  over  the  irregularities 
of  modern  seasons,  and  to  talk  regretfully  of  the  time  when 
the  climate  of  old  England  could  be  fairly  depended  upon, 
or  when,  roughly  speaking,  there  was  pretty  certain  to  be 
snow  and  frost  at  Christmas  and  hot  weather  at  Midsummer. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  of  late  years  the  seasons  have  got 
rather  mixed  up,  and  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  part 
with  many  of  our  most  cherished  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the 
weather.  The  oracular  and  comprehensive  prophecies  of  Old 
Moore  and  Zadkiel  are  no  longer  regarded  as  inspired  utterances, 
but  have  been  superseded  by  daily  forecasts  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  which  are  not  the  less  exasperating  for  being  so 
often  correct,  and  which,  indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  certain  single- 
minded  persons,  are  by  no  means  free  from  responsibility  for  the 
bad  weather  they  so  complacently  announce.  Of  these  laudatores 
temporis  acti  there  are  many  who  take  a  peculiar  delight  in 
recalling  the  winters  of  their  early  youth,  and  who  wUl 
sigh  over  the  bygone  glories  of  Christmas  and  its  old- 
fashioned  accompaniments  of  yule  logs,  hot  punch,  good  cheer, 
and  universal  philanthropy,  for  which  the  interchange  of  aesthetic 
pictures  and  maudlin  rhymes  offers  but  a  poor  substitute.  And 
doubtless  there  is  something  very  attractive  about  the  idea  of 
Christmas  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  and  as  it  is 
still  presented  to  us  in  the  pages  of  the  illustrated  papers.  It  is  true 
that  the  yule  log,  the  boar's  head,  and  the  stock  representation  of 
Father  Christmas  in  the  character  of  a  disreputable  old  satyr  iu 
a  state  of  idiotic  intoxication,  have  by  common  consent  been 
banished  from  periodicals  of  the  higher  class,  and  have  been  super- 
seded by  lively  sketches,  more  or  less  artistic,  of  ordinary  domestic 
life  as  it  really  used  to  be  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years  ago.  But 
even  this  improved  style  of  art  requires  the  accessories  of  frost  and 
snow ;  and  no  one  would  think  of  depicting  a  typical  Christmas 
in  mud  and  slush.  A  few  years  ago,  indeed,  we  had  become  rather 
tired  of  a  long  succession  of  mild  winters  and  damp  Ohristmases. 
Frost  and  snow  seemed  things  of  the  past,  and  the  makers  of  skates 
must  have  found  their  stocks  hang  heavily  on  their  hands.  During 
the  last  year  or  two,  however,  the  ancient  order  of  things  has  iu  a 
great  measure  reappeared ;  and  the  most  cherished  traditions  of 
former  years  were  revived,  if  not  eclipsed,  during  the  winter  of 
1880-81.  This  return  to  old  times  must  doubtless  have  been  very 
gratifying  to  some  persons  of  the  old  school ;  but  to  most  people 
the  romance  of  being  shut  up  for  a  couple  of  days  and 
nights  in  a  railway  carriage  in  a  snowdrift,  or  of  finding 
their  daily  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  suddenly  cut  oil',  is  a 
sentiment  that  soon  passes  away ;  and  few  of  those  who  endured 
the  worst  horrors  of  January  1881,  and  are  still  alive  to  tell  the 
tale,  would  care  to  repeat  their  experience. 

But  whatever  objections  there  may  be  to  the  revival  of  the  old- 
fashioned  winter,  there  must  be  few  who  can  take  exception  to 
the  reappearance  of  what  we  have  always  been  brought  up  to  look 
upon  as  traditional  spring  weather.  The  spring  of  the  poets — the 
daffodil  and  crocus  period  about  which  so  much  has  been  written 
and  sung — has  of  late  seemed  a  thing  of  the  past,  an  in- 
stitution, in  fact,  that  had  been  thoroughly  played  out,  and 
supplanted  by  a  miserable,  catarrhic,  death-dealing  season,  far 
more  dangerous  to  the  human  organization  than  the  severest 
winter.  jEJut  this  year,  at  any  rate,  things  seem  to  have  taken 
a  turn  for  the  better,  and  for  once  in  a  way  there  is  some 
meaning  in  spring  flowers,  spring  fashions,  and  spring  institutions 
generally.    We  are  certainly  by  no  means  out  of  the  wood  yet, 
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and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  still  be  in  stnve  for  us.  Eut 
.ill  previous  experience  has  led  us  to  believe  that  if  by  the  end  of 
March  we  have  had  no  really  severe  weather,  the  sting  of  winter 
Las  frone,  and  we  may  indulge  in  reasonable  hopes  of  a  fine  spring. 
It  would  be  diliicult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  such  a 
beneticeiit  dispensation  of  Providence.  Had  the  winter,  which 
■we  hope  has  now  passed  away,  been  anything  like  equal  in 
seventy  to  its  immediate  predecessor,  and  been  followed  by  an 
inclement  spring,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been 
the  result.  It  would  simply  have  been  the  last  straw  on  the  back 
of  many  a  hill  farmer,  who  alter  a  succession  of  hard  winters 
and  uugenial  springs  has  for  some  time  had  bankruptcy  staring 
bim  in  the  face,  but  who  now,  after  a  mild  winter  and  a  good 
lambing  season,  may  pluck  up  his  spirits  and  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  some  degree  of  hopefulness.  And  in  the  lowlands, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  country,  the  general  aspect  of 
farming  operations  offers  a  pleasing  contrast  to  what  we  have 
teen  accustomed  to  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  at  this  season 
for  the  last  few  years.  Nothing  is  more  melancholy  than  to  see 
agricultural  or  pastoral  dccupatious  brouglit  to  a  dead-locii  by  the 
incltmency  of  the  elements  at  a  time  when  they  ought  to  be  in 
full  swing.  Groups  of  unemployed  labourers  hang  listlessly  about 
the  lanes  and  stackyards,  or  crowd  the  beerhouses  till  their  last 
bixpence  is  spent,  and  they  are  turned  out  again  to  lace  the 
icy  blast.  The  farmer  himself  may  be  met  wandering  list- 
lessly over  his  silent  and  deserted  fields,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  a  suicidal  look  in  his  face.  Tratlic  on  the  roads 
is  probably  out  of  the  question,  and  the  whole  country-side 
is  stagnant  and  lifeless.  But  things  are  very  diil'erent  iu  such 
a  season  as  we  have  had  up  to  the  present  time.  There  is 
stir  and  bustle  everywhere;  farm  labourers  tind  no  want  of 
employment;  the  farmer  goes  briskly  about  his  work,  and  will 
perhaps  even  admit  that  things  are  not  looking  so  bad.  The 
cheery  call  of  the  teambter  to  his  horses  resounds  pleasantly  over 
the  plough-land  ;  the  ducks  and  geese  are  clialtering  and  gabbling 
in  the  larmyard,  or  disporting  themselves  in  the  pond  on  the 
green ;  and  the  song  of  the  lark  is  heard  overhead,  in  place  of  the 
cry  of  unaccustomed  wildfowl,  driven  by  stress  of  weaiher  from 
their  usual  haunts,  and  seeking  in  vain  for  running  streams  and 
unfrozen  marshes.  Nature  is,  in  fact,  awakening ;  and  there  is  a 
sense  of  exhilaration  and  returning  life  in  a  stroll  over  even  the 
dullest  and  most  commonplace  bit  of  country  which  can  be  ex- 
perienced at  no  other  tmie.  The  only  interests  likely  to  sufler  by 
an  eii'ly  and  genial  season  are  those  of  foxhunters;  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  huntsmen  who  object  to  "  them  stinking  violets" 
and  other  accompaniments  of  spring  will  Qnd  their  patience  sorely 
tried  by  the  end  ol'  the  present  month,  beyond  which  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  hunting  can  this  year  be  prolonged. 

Nor  is  the  enjoyment  of  an  old-fashioued  spring  by  any  means 
contined  to  the  country  ;  and,  indeed,  as  i'ar  as  personal  comfort  is 
concerned,  the  dweller  in  cities  is  more  affected  by  the  caprices  of 
the  weather  than  the  rustic,  who,  from  constant  exposure,  has 
become  comparatively  inditi'ereut  to  the  action  of  the  elements. 
In  the  spring,  moreover,  the  Cockney's  fancy  turns — lightly  or 
otherwise — to  thoughts  of  green  fields,  running  streams,  and 
pastoral  scenes  generally.  He  may  neither  aspire  to  nor  appre- 
ciate the  delights  of  Sandown  and  other  fashionable  resorts;  but 
a  few  days'  hshing,  a  walking  tour,  or  a  run  over  to  the  Continent, 
may  very  probably  be  within  his  compass  ;  and  many  a  pleasant 
excursion  will  be  planned  and  enjoyed  during  the  next  few  weeks, 
whijh  in  ordinary  seasons  would  have  been  out  of  the  question,  or 
at  best  only  undertaken  with  great  doubt  and  hesitation.  And 
even  those  who  are  tied  closely  to  the  metropolis  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  the  change.  The  miseries  of  London  after  a 
sudden  thaw  or  during  a  long-continued  series  of  fogs  and  east 
winds  are  too  well  known  to  need  description*  and  having  become 
accustomed  to  consider  this  as  the  normal  state  of  things  from 
February  to  May,  we  are  disposed  to  welcome  all  the  more  grate- 
fully areturn  to  the  type  of  spring  which  we  had  almost  forgotten. 
In  such  weather,  indeed,  as  we  have  had  lately,  there  are  many 
worse  places  than  Loudon ;  and  many  who  at  the  beginning  of 
winter  were  bemoaning  their  hard  late  in  being  unable,  for  various 
reasons,  to  escape  to  more  genial  climes,  are  now  obliged  to 
confess  that,  as  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  they  are  not  much 
the  worse  for  having  stopped  iu  London,  to  say  nothing  of 
having  escaped  the  dangers  of  bad  drainage  and  other  evils 
which  have  this  year  caused  such  consternation  among  the 
frequenters  of  the  overcrowded  watering-places  in  the  South 
of  I'rance.  We  have  certainl}'  been  visited  with  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  fogs,  which  have  served  to  point  a  moral  in  the  interests 
of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Committee,  and  which  have  reappeared 
at  intervals  so  recently  as  to  call  forth  the  just  indignation 
of  the  London  citizen,  who  is  prepared  to  put  up  with  a 
moderate  allowance  of  asphyxia  in  November  and  December,  but 
who  considers,  as  he  has  every  right  to  do,  that  a  real  London  log 
in  March  is  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, unless  we  are  destined  to  experience  some  unusually  startling 
reversal  o;  the  accustomed  order  of  things,  we  may  fairly  consider 
that  we  have  swallowed  our  necessary  dose  of  fog,  and  may  look 
forward  to  a  period  of  sun  and  fresh  air.  A  fine  spring  in  Loudon 
is  a  very  enjo^alde  thing  in  its  way;  and  the  7-us  in  urhe  of  our 
open  spaces  is  already  beginning  to  develop  in  a  most  pleasing 
manner.  The  beauties  of  the  London  parks  are  unsurpassed  in 
any  capital  throughout  the  world  :  and  lor  the  next  two  months 
they  will  be  growing  day  by  day.  Already  a  delicate  tinge  of 
green  is  beginning  to  overspread  the  lilacs  and  other  shrubs  in  the 


enclosures ;  the  catkins  are  falling  from  the  willows ;  and  the 
scent  of  the  hyacinths  is  wafted  through  iron  railings  and  over 
gravel  walks  with  a  freshness  suggestive  of  very  different  surround- 
ings. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  prettier  combination  of 
wood  and  water  than  is  to  be  seen  at  the  east  end  of  St.  James'a 
Park  on  a  fine  spring  morning,  with  a  westerly  breeze  swaying  the 
overhanging  boughs  of  the  willows  on  the  island,  whose  tender 
green,  backed  by  a  mass  of  still  undeveloped  foliage,  is  reflected 
in  what  might  well  be  taken  for  a  rippling  stream  beneath  j 
while  in  the  foreground  stretches  a  carpet  of  brilliant  verdure  that 
it  does  one  good  to  look  upon.  Most  of  the  evils  of  life  have  some 
counterbalancing  advantages;  and  the  soot  which  chokes  our 
respiratory  organs  when  suspended  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  a 
London  fog,  has  the  effect,  when  settled  on  the  ground,  of  a 
gratuitous  chemical  manure,  producing  a  crop  \oi  grass  which, 
until  burnt  and  discoloured  by  the  dust  of  summer,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  beat  in  the  country.  The  wildfowl  are  splashing  and 
diving  in  the  water,  or  circling  in  pairs  high  overhead  ;  a  thrush 
is  singing  cheerily  in  the  adjoining  thicket,  secure  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  park-keeper  and  his  gold-lace  hat  from  the  assaults  of 
bird-nesting  marauders;  a  colony  of  sparrows  is  twittering  merrily 
on  the  grass  among  the  crocuses  and  hyacinths ;  and  all  around 
there  is  a  freshness  and  life  which  contrasts  strangely,  and  not  un- 
pleasantly, with  the  subdued  roar  of  the  distant  streets. 

It  Would  be  unwise,  however,  to  jump  too  hastily  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  the  winter,  and  may  look 
forward  with  absolute  confidence  to  a  continuance  of  fine  weather. 
We  have  not  yet  had  by  any  means  our  usual  allowance  of  east 
winds  and  their  attendant  miseries ;  and  no  one  even  now  caa 
foretell  that  the  genial  weather  of  February  and  March  will  not 
have  to  be  atoned  for  by  bitter  frosts  in  April,  or  that  the  Derby 
of  1882  will  not  bo  run  in  a  snowstorm.  But,  whatever  happens,, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  deny  that  we  have  already  had  such  a  taste  of 
real  old-fashioned  spring  as  is  seldom  vouchsafed  to  us ;  and,  if 
only  it  continues,  and  is  followed  by  a  good  old-fashioned  summer,, 
the  most  inveterate  detractors  of  the  'English  climate  will  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  there  are  hopes  for  it  yet. 


THE  LAMSON  CASK. 

THE  verdict  in  the  Lamson  case  was  more  or  less  a  foregone, 
conclusion  to  those  who  had  followed  the  reports  of  the  case-' 
from  day  to  day,  partly  in  spite  of,  partly  because  of,  the  extremely 
able  defence  conducted  by  Mr.  Montagu  Williams.  Few  pieces  of 
advocacy  have  beeu  more  remarkable  of  late  years  than  the  treat- 
ment of  the  scientific  evidence  by  the  leading  counsel  for  thfr 
defence,  the  report  of  whose  cross-examination  reads  as  if  he  were 
dealing  with  a  subject  with  which  he  had  long  been  intimately 
acquainted,  instead  of  with  one  for  which,  as  it  may  be  presumed, 
he  had  acquired  special  knowledge  as  rapidly  as  possible.  But  the 
scientific  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  though  it  might  be  damaged 
at  special  points,  and  though  no  one  point  alone  would  in  itself 
have  been  enough  to  support  an  adverse  verdict,  was,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case,  too  strong 
for  demolition.  Mr.  Montagu  Williams  made  everything  that 
was  in  the  prisoner's  favour  tell  as  heavily  as  possible,  and  made 
the  very  best  that  could  be  made  of  the  fact  that  he  had  na 
witnesses  to  call,  or  thought  it  wiser  not  to  call  any;  but  the 
chain  of  evidence  against  his  case  was  too  strong,  or,  perhaps,  it 
should  rather  be  said  that  he  had  no  definite  case  t&  put  forwards 
The  burden  of  proof  was,  of  course,  on  the  prosecution;  but  his 
position  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  greatly  strengthened  if  any 
more  definite  or  more  plausible  theory  of  an  accidental  combinatioa. 
of  circumstances  could  have  been  devised  to  account  for  the  death 
of  the  unfortunate  Percy  John.  There  was,  in  truth,  but  little  to- 
put  forward  against  the  cumulative  evidence  of  poisoning,  and  of 
poisoning  by  aconitine.  It  was  true,  and  the  point  was  duly  in- 
sisted on,  that  little  was  known  of  former  cases  of  death  from  this-- 
particular  poison.  It  was  probable  that  it  was  for  this  very  reason 
that  it  was  selected  by  Dr.  Lamson,  who,  however,  seems  to  have  set. 
about  committing  the  crime  with  a  curious  clumsiness  of  which 
there  are  many  instances  in  criminal  records,  and  which  is  one 
safeguard  against  the  undetected  murders  by  poison  of  which  we 
were  not  long  ago  asked  to  believe  that  an  appalling  number  took 
place  every  year.  This  supposition  was,  it  may  be  hoped,  grossly 
exaggerated ;  but  that  there  is  strong  reason  lor  imposing  much: 
greater  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  poisons  than  now  exist  is 
evident  enough,  and  we  trust  that  the  presentment  of  the  jury 
and  the  remarks  of  the  Judge  will  do  something  more  than  stir 
public  attention  for  the  moment.  When  this  matter  comes  to  be 
inquired  into,  it  will  be  highly  desirable  that  strict  inquiry  should 
also  be  made  into  the  promiscuous  sale  of  so-called  patent  medi- 
cines, several  of  whicn  are,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out,  as 
dangerous  in  unskilled  hands  as  can  well  be  conceived.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  side  i^sue — though  a  side  issue  of  much  importance  — raised 
by  a  trial  the  interest  felt  in  which  was  the  more  natural  after  the 
publication  of  the  alarming  theories  as  to  secret  poisoning  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

In  this  case,  if  Dr.  Lamson  had  deliberately  tried  to  cast  sus- 
picion upon  himself  and  to  lead  to  searching  inquiry,  he  could 
hardly  have  taken  surer  means  to  do  so  than  he  did.  To  begiix 
with,' before  he  produced  the  capsules  in  one  of  which,  or  in  ;v 
duplicate  of  one  of  which,  the  fatal  dose  of  aconitine  was  con- 
tained, he  made  a  singular  request  that  some  sugar  should  b«* 
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brought  into  tlie  room  where  he,  Percy  John,  and  l)r.  Bedbrook 
were  together,  as  sugar  counteracted  the  alcoholic  effects  of  sherry,  j 
a  statement  which  not  unnaturally  surprised  Dr.  Bedbrook.  Only 
one  of  the  capsules  swallowed — the  one  administered  to  Percy 
John — was  filled  with  sugar,  the  others  being  empty.  Then  there 
was  the  curious  and  unfounded  story  of  the  Continental  boat 
service,  which  tended  to  confirm  suspicion  ;  and  then,  when  the 
case  and  the  suspicions  concerning  it  were  made  public,  there  was 
the  suspected  man's  sudden  return  from  Paris  and  presentment  of 
himself  at  Scotland  Yard  in  the  guise  of  an  unjustly  accused 
person.  This  was  a  daring  move,  which,  however,  told  both 
ways,  since  inquiry  proved  pretty  clearly  that  Dr.  Lamsou  had  not 
the  means  of  getting  further  away  than  he  had  already  got.  It 
is  more  easy  to  explain  the  defiant  openness  of  this  step  than  the 
more  cuiious  openness  with  which  aconitine  was  purchased  before 
the  murder.  But  perhaps  this,  and  the  committing  of  so  fearful 
a  crime  from  so  comparatively  weak  a  motive,  may  both  be  assigned 
to  the  careless  stupidity  which,  fortunately  for  honest  folks,  is  fre- 
quently found  in  men  who  set  about  a  crime  of  this  sort.  The 
same  kind  of  thing  was  observable  in  the  conduct  of  the  murderer 
Palmer,  who  administered  his  strychnine  doses  to  Cooke  in  an 
hotel  where  there  were  sure  to  be  many  witnesses ;  and  as 
strychnine  was  then  almost  as  obscure  a  drug  as  aconitine  is  now, 
the  parallel  between  the  two  cases  is  in  some  ways  remarkable. 
In  this  there  is  some  consolation  as  against  the  alarmist  theory 
that  secret  poisoning  is  probably  oftener  committed  than  discovered. 
There  are,  of  course,  two  sides  to  the  question.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  are  recorded  cases  in  which  men  well 
acquainted  with  the  action  of  poisons,  and  having  exceptional 
facilities  for  obtaining  them,  have  been  detected  without  much 
difficulty,  in  spite  of  their  unusual  knowledge  and  opportunities. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  suggested  that,  for  one  man  pos- 
sessed of  such  knowledge  and  opportunity  who  goes  to  work  so 
clumsily  as  almost  to  court  detection,  there  may  be  a  good  many 
who  have  the  knowledge  and  opportunity  and  manage  to  avoid  the 
clumsiness ;  and  two  or  three  cases,  to  which  we  need  not  refer 
by  name,  might  be  fiiirly  adduced  to  support  this  latter  view.  The 
only  practical  result  of  such  theorizing  is  suggested  in  the 
Judge's  remarks  and  the  jurys  presentment  already  referred  to  ; 
and  we  may  again  express  an  earnest  hope  that  these  will  not  be 
shelved  with  a  formal  approval. 

To  return  to  the  particular  case  of  the  murder  of  Percy  John, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  scientific  evidence  is  a  strong  point  against 
possible  or  intending  poisoners.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  chemical  test 
for  aconitine ;  but  the  tests  which  were  applied  might  conceivably 
have  availed  to  condemn  the  criminal,  even  without  the  strong 
circumstantial  evidence  of  other  Idnds  which  was  forth- 
coming. Here  we  may  notice  two  points — the  calm  courage  with 
■which  Dr.  Stevenson  applied  the  only  known  test — a  dangerous 
one  to  himself — in  the  cause  of  justice  ;  and  the  complaint 
put  forward  for  the  defence  that  the  accused  was  not  allowed 
to  be  represented  at  the  necessary  analytical  investigations.  It  is 
no  light  thing  to  meddle  with  the  tasting  of  poisons  as  to  the 
effects  of  which  comparatively  little  is  known  even  by  experts — 
poisons  of  which  one-thirteenth  of  a  grain  is  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions a  fatal  dose.  It  is  also  no  light  thing  that  a  prisoner's  life 
should  depend  mainly  upon  the  result  of  a  method  of  analysis 
■which  is  not  yet  brought  to  perfection  ;  and  it  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  a  mistake  on  Mr.  Montagu  Williams's  part  not  to  lay 
as  much  stress  as  he  could  on  the  fact  that  the  Home  Office  re- 
fused to  allow  a  special  analyst  to  act  for  the  prisoner.  The 
action  taken,  or  not  taken,  in  the  matter  has  been  explained, 
and  no  one  can  question  the  skill  and  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Stevenson's  tests  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  one  which  may  very  well 
occur  on  future  occasions,  and  which  might  be  provided  against 
by  taking  a  bint  from  another  Court.  In  the  case  under  notice, 
the  very  best  and  most  unquestionable  authorities  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  there  has  been  no  attempt  made  to  rebut  the  evidence 
given ;  but  it  is  only  too  well  known  that  in  many  cases  of  less 
importance  "experts''  are  engaged,  very  much  as  counsel  are 
engaged,  for  each  side.  In  fact,  not  to  blink  the  matter,  they  are 
retained  for  the  prosecution  or  defence  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
is  a  state  of  things  which  most  certainly  ought  not  to  continue, 
.  and  which  might  be  got  rid  of  by  having  experts  called  only  by  the 
Court  itself  as  assessors  liable  to  cross-examination  by  each  side. 
This  is  exactly  what  is  done  in  another  Court,  and  it  seems  to  us 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  all  civil,  and  perhaps  more  especially  in 
all  criminal,  cases,  where  such  evidence  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
case.  There  is  yet  another  point  which  may  be  worthy  of  general 
consideration  in  this  particular  case.  The  prosecution  forbore 
from  going  into  certain  antecedent  circumstances  in  the  prisoner's 
life  ;  but  it  may  be  thought  that  a  point  was  stretched  in  the  stress 
that  was  laid  on  the  evidence  of  his  impecuniosity  as  an  explana- 
tion of  motive. 

If,  however,  the  prosecution  did  not  rake  up  the  prisoner's  past 
bfe,  some  of  the  daily  papers  did.  Nothing  could  be  more  indecent 
than  the  headed  articles  which  have  appeared  from  day  to  day,  both 
during  the  magisterial  inquiry  and  during  the  trial  itself,  in  certain 
papers,  one  of  which  at  least  has  some  reputation  to  lose ;  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  strong  Judge  who  presided  at  the  trial 
did  not  seize  the  occasion  for  putting  down  a  most  pernicious 
practice  which  of  late  years  has  increased  too  steadily.  To  support 
what  we  have  said,  we  proceed  to  give  extracts  from  two  daily 
papers  which  appeared  on  Tuesday  last.  In  one  we  find  this 
passage  amongst  others :— "  Nothing  was  said  as  to  calling  men  of 
acknowledged  eminence  in  the  medical  world  to  bear  their 


testimony  as  to  the  ell'ects  of  aconitine  and  of  other  vegetable  poisons, 
or  as  to  the  nature  of  those  '  cadaveric  alkaloids '  which  have 
been  so  much  talked  about  in  connexion  with  the  case. 
As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  opening  speech  for  the  defence, 
there  is  no  probability  of  rebutting  medical  or  scientific  testimony 
being  brought  forward.  Mr.  Montagu  Williams  may  be  contem- 
plating a  little  surprise  further  on,  but  his  silence  leaves  it  to  be 
inferred  that  no  procession  of  great  physicians,  analysts,  professors, 
and  other  scientific  authorities,  will  pass  through  the  witness-box 
to  prove  thatPercy  Malcolm  John's  death  may  have  been  due  to  other 
causes  besides  poisoning  by  aconite."  The  foregoing  e.xtract  comes 
from  the  Daily  Teleyraph.  The  following  one  is  taken  from  the 
Uaihj  i^e.Ki  of  the  same  date.  "  The  bearing  of  this  testimony  " 
— the  testimony  as  to  the  false  story  about  the  Continental  boat- 
service — "is  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Bedbrook's 
evidence  went  to  show  that  the  prisoner  did  not  visit  Blenheim 
House  on  the  2nd  of  December,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Bedbrook)  had 
no  concern  with  any  boat-service  or  railway  Company.  The  sug- 
gestion by  which  the  prisoner's  counsel  attempted  to  discredit  this 
testimony  was  repudiated." 

In  dealing  with  stulf  of  so  discreditable  a  kind  as  this,  it  is 
perhaps  absurd  to  speak  of  putting  aside  all  question  of  taste. 
Still,  putting  aside  what  may  be  imagined  as  a  remote  possibility, 
is  it  too  much  to  say  that,  not  so  many  years  ago,  the  appearance 
of  articles  of  this  sort  while  a  trial  was  pending  would  have  been 
condemned — and  most  justly  condemned — from  the  Bench  as  con- 
tempt of  Court  ? 


THE  ELECTRIC  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

IF  the  slow  completion  of  this  Exhibition  has  had  the  disad- 
vantage of  preventing  up  to  the  present  time  any  careful  notice 
of  the  exhibits,  class  by  class,  almost  all  regret  which  even  this 
inconvenience  has  caused  must  vanish  before  the  present  excellent 
result.  Some  few  of  the  minor,  though  interesting,  objects  have 
yet  to  arrive,  but  the  general  result  to  be  now  seen  is  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory;  and  we  can  heartily  endorse  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  technical  journals,  that  not  only  does  this 
display  show  progress  within  the  last  six  months,  but  also  that, 
both  from  the  variety  and  individual  excellence  of  the  exhibits,  it, 
on  the  whole,  surpasses  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  last  autumn.  Since 
we  wrote  last,  the  all-important  class  of  incandescent  lights  has 
developed  largely.  Mr.  Swan's  lights  are  now  to  be  seen,  and  the 
improved  form  which  is  now  shown  is  not  only  prettier  in 
appearance,  but  seems,  if  possible,  to  give  a  more  brilliant 
light  than  the  earlier  forms  of  lamps.  And  many  of  the 
exhibits  of  the  Swan  lamp  lead  to  the  rough  idea  that  up  to 
the  present  it  is  the  most  brilliant  incandescent  light  shown. 
A  new  clear  glass  candelabrum  with  Maxim  lights,  which  has 
been  erected  close  to  the  War  Office  exhibit  in  the  nave, 
throws  doubt  upon  this  idea ;  but  perhaps  nothing  so  beautiful 
as  a  spectacle  has  ever  been  seen  as  Messrs.  I'jlkington's  room  filled 
with  objects  of  art  in  every  shade  of  colour  which  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  can  yield,  lighted  by  the  new  form  of  Swan  lamp. 
Before  leaving  this  room  we  cannot  help  noticing  a  basket  of 
natural  ferns  coated  electrolytically  with  silver,  gold,  and, 
we  fancy,  copper — one  of  the  most  graceful  pieces  of  florid 
decorative  art  which  can  well  be  conceived.  Immediately 
outside^  electrotyping,  electro-silvering,  and  electro-gilding  opera- 
tions are  being  practically  carried  on  under  the  care  of 
assistants  who  from  time  to  time  explain  the  processes.  It  is  as 
well  for  visitors  to  inspect  the  electro-gilding  process  as  quickly  as 
may  be,  as  the  fluid  used  is  a  cyanide  of  gold,  and,  being  hot,  gives 
ofi"  fumes  which  are  rather  overpowering.  Another  addition  to 
the  display  of  incandescent  lights  has  recently  been  made  in  the 
picture  gallery  by  the  "  Domestic  Electric  Lighting  Company." 
The  persons  to  whose  exertions  this  exhibit  is  due  seem  to  be 
several  firms  of  furnishing  upholsterers,  a  firm  of  chandelier 
makers,  and  the  Edison  Company.  The  exhibit  consists  of  a  com- 
plete flat — drawing-room,  dining-room,  boudoir,  &c.— all  lighted 
by  the  Edison  incandescent  light.  The  decorations  are  in  the 
brighter  style  of  modern  "  artistic  "  decoration,  and  for  the  most 
part  are  unusually  pretty  and  etiective.  The  object  with  _which 
this  exhibit  has  been  arranged  is  to  show  by  actual  demonstration 
that  the  incandescent  electric  light  is  the  very  best  light  for  ordi- 
nary domestic  use,  not  only  from  its  advantages,  but  from  its 
quality. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  expending  money  on  exhibition, 
we  may  notice  the  instruments  of  the  Exchange  Telegraph 
Company,  which  have  been  arranged  all  over  the  Crystal 
Palace.  These  instruments  are  becoming  well-known  in  clubs 
and  the  offices  of  stockbrokers.  They  dift'er  from  all  others 
by  being  type-printing  apparatus,  and  being  quite  independent 
of  clockwork  or  local  batteries,  so  that  each  instrument  is 
completely  worked  by  the  currents  sent  out  from  the  sending 
station  without  any  attention  being  required  at  the  receiving 
end.  Two  forms  of  instrument  are  exhibited,  one  printing  in 
Roman  type  only  for  general  news,  and  the  other  printing  letters, 
figures,  and  fractions  for  Stock  Exchange  intelligence.  The  action 
is  somewhat  slow,  but  quite  fast  enough  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  instrument  is  intended.  There  is  another  very  ingenious 
type-printing  machine  shown  by  MM.  Roos  and  Ostrogovich  ;  it  is 
a  modification  of  the  Hughes's  type-printer,  but  is  arranged 
so  as  to  transmit  automatically.  A  strip  of  paper  is  punched 
first  by  the  action  of  a  keyboard,  and  this  is  passed  through 
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the  instrument,  wliicb,  acting  on  sometliing  like  the  Jacquard 
principle — as  does  the  Wheatstone  automatic  transmitter — causes 
the  instrument  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  to  print  the 
message  in  Roman  type.  In  action  it  is  ftir  quicker  than  any 
other  type-printing  apparatus,  but  falls  far  short  of  the  speed 
attainable  by  the  Wheatstone  system,  which  reproduces  the 
message  in  the  Morse  character.  We  fear  that  this  machine  will 
only  be  of  interest  as  a  curiosity  of  mechanical  ingenuity ;  for  where 
type-printing  is  necessary  speed  is  not  of  much  importance,  and 
where  speed  is  of  importance  type-printing  is  hardly  required.  To 
go  from  new  to  old,  we  may  notice  the  induction  electric  machine 
of  Mr.  Cromwell  Varley,  which  was  invented  a  very  long  time 
ago,  before  the  machine  of  Iloltz,  which  is  now  entirely  super- 
seding the  old  frictioual  electric  machines.  In  principle  it  re- 
sembles the  little  replenisher  which  is  used  by  Sir  William 
Thompson  in  his  electrometers,  and  the  induction  machine  con- 
nected with  the  "  mouse  mill "  of  the  same  electrician's  syphon 
recorder.  Mr.  Varley 's  machine  gives  very  good  results  ;  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  perfect  in  prrangement  as  to  be  re- 
versible— that  is  to  say,  that  if  two  machines  be  suitably  connected 
together,  if  one  be  turned,  the  other  will  be  set  in  motion.  This 
is  the  case,  we  believe,  with  the  Iloltz  machine,  and  this  power 
of  reversibility  is  a  very  good  test  of  the  soundness  of  the  theo- 
retical construction  of  such  a  machine.  Sir  William  Thompson's 
syphon  recorder,  which  we  have  just  referred  to,  is  exhibited  by  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  who  have  established  communication 
with  the  School  of  Submarine  Telegraphy.  This  instrument,  which  is 
designed  to  work  long  submarine  cables,  is  but  rarely  to  be  seen 
out  of  telegraph  offices.  In  it  the  current,  or  rather  electric 
impulse  from  the  cable,  passes  through  a  coil  of  wire  delicately 
suspended  between  two  electro-magnets,  which  turns  slightly  in 
one  direction  or  the  other,  according  to  the  electric  sign  of  the 
impulse  one  way  for  positive  and  the  other  for  negative.  It  com- 
municates its  motion  by  means  of  fine  silk  fibres  to  a  thread-like 
tube  cf  glass,  also  lightly  suspended.  One  end  of  this  tube  dips 
into  a  reservoir  of  very  fluid  ink  ;  the  other  is  a  very  small  dis- 
tance above  a  ribbon  of  paper.  At  the  top  of  the  instrument  is  a 
little  electro-magnetic  engine  called  the  "  mouse  mill,"  which  sets 
the  machinery  in  motion  by  which  the  ribbon  of  paper  is  moved 
along,  and  also  works  a  small  induction  electric  machine,  which 
electrifies  the  ink,  and  so  causes  it  to  flow  through  the  tube,  and 
thus  mark  the  paper.  So  long  as  the  coil  remains  still,  this  mark 
is  a  straight  line ;  but  the  sudden  impulses  of  electricity  com- 
municated from  the  other  end  of  the  cable  jerk  the  coil  one  way 
or  the  other,  breaking  the  straight  line  by  small  V-shaped  marks, 
either  above  it  or  below  it.  A  mark  above  the  line  represents  a 
dot,  one  below  it  a  dash ;  and  so  the  message  can  be  recorded  in 
the  Morse  alphabet.  These  instruments  are  arranged  to  work  through 
an  artificial  cable,  which  reproduces  the  conditions  of  induced  charge 
and  consequent  retardation  of  signals  (in  the  old  method  of  work- 
ing), which  is  demonstrated  by  having  at  the  stall  of  the  School  of 
Submarine  Telegraphy  a  series  of  several  reflecting  galvanometers 
which  can  be  connected  between  difl:erent  following  sections  of 
the  cable,  when  the  spots  of  light  from  them  are  seen  to  move  one 
after  the  other.  The  syphon  recorders  are  not  only  connected 
with  the  line,  but  are  arranged  by  the  beautiful  and  scientific 
method  of  Messrs.  Clark,  Muirhead,  and  Co.  so  as  to  be 
"  duplexed" — that  is  to  say,  so  that  a  message  can  be  sent  from 
both  ends  of  one  and  the  same  cable  simultaneously.  No  explana- 
tion of  this  process  is  possible  without  elaborate  diagrams. 
Duplexing  had  been  known  and  used  on  land  lines  for  some  time 
before  it  could  be  applied  to  long  deep-sea  cables ;  but  now  the 
duplexing  of  long  cables  has  come  to  be  a  matter  of  course  in 
almost  all  submarine  offices.  The  operation,  though  simple  in 
theory,  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  one  to  carry  out  in  practice ;  and 
all  praise  is  due  to  the  care  and  patience  of  those  gentlemen  who 
have  succeeded  in  exhibiting  this  interesting  modern  telegraphic 
method  under  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  a  public 
exhibition. 

Scattered  about  amongst  the  exhibits  are  several  small  things, 
which,  though  now  almost  toys,  may  very  shortly  come  into 
general  use.  First  amongst  these  are  some  electric  clocks  on  a  new 
principle.  Up  to  the  present  time  all  attempts  at  driving  clocks 
directly  by  the  electric  current  have  failed  in  practice,  and  even 
the  driving  of  copying  clocks  electrically  from  a  standard  clock  of 
ordinary  construction  has  not  thoroughly  succeeded.  The  new 
principle  is  not  to  drive  the  clock  by  the  current  directly,  but  to 
cause  the  current  to  wind  up  a  spring  clock  of  the  ordinary 
type.  This  system  has  been  practically  carried  out  by  M. 
Schweizer,  and  the  clocks  are  exhibited  by  MM.  J.  Roth, 
Schloefli,  and  Co.  They  continue  in  action  for  many  months 
without  attention,  being  driven  by  Leclanche  elements,  so  well 
known  as  the  batteries  generally  employed  for  electric  bells. 
Another  clock  on  the  same  principle  is  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Borrell,  of  Clerkenwell,  This  is  only  an  experimental  piece  of 
machinery,  but  is  well  deserving  of  notice,  both  from  its  ingenuity 
of  construction  and  from  its  excellent  workmanship.  A  much 
more  important  invention,  or  rather  combination  of  inventions,  is 
shown  by  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company. 
This  is  apparently  a  very  good  solution  of  the  very  difficult 
problem  of  telegraphic  communication  between  lightships  and  the 
shore.  A  model  is  shown  in  which  the  vessel  is  moored  by  two 
mushroom  anchors,  with  a  long  chain  between  them ;  from  the 
middle  of  this  "  bridle"  another  single  piece  of  chain  runs 
through  the  hawsehole  of  the  ship;  at  the  juncture  is  a 
h9llow  swivel.    The  telegraph  cable  is  weven  through  the  chain. 


passes  through  the  hollow  swivel,  and  is  then  woven  through  the 
single  chain  which  leads  on  board.  The  electric  cable  has  a  swivel 
of  its  own,  which,  when  the  lightship  is  riding  on  a  short  length 
of  chain,  will  be  out  of  water.  In  practice  it  is  proposed  to  encase 
this  swivel  in  a  water-tight  covering  fitted  with  a  stuffing  box,  so 
that  in  rough  weather,  when  more  chain  has  to  be  payed  out,  the 
insulation  may  not  be  destroyed  by  the  swivel  on  the  cable  being 
in  contact  with  the  water. 

The  lectures  by  Professor  Sylvanus  Thompson  are  still  being 
continued.  The  next  lecture  to  that  which  we  noticed  in 
our  last  article  was  on  how  to  produce  currents  by  steam.  It 
was  a  model  of  what  a  popular  lecture  ought  to  be.  Pro- 
fessor Thompson  had  obviously  found  out  and  reflected  upon 
the  blemishes  of  his  first  otherwise  excellent  discourse,  and 
managed  to  keep  a  perfectly  logical  and  easily  intelligible  train 
of  thought  throughout  his  lecture,  and  led  his  hearers  on  step 
by  step  I'rom  the  first  experiments  and  discoveries  of  Faraday  on 
magneto-electric  ]  induction  up  to  the  most  modern  and  im- 
proved forms  of  dynamo-electric  machines.  The  Wednesday  even- 
ing after  was  devbted  to  a  lecture  on  arc  lights,  in  which  most  of 
the  principal  forms  of  arc  lamps,  or  regulators,  were  described, 
with  the  curious  exception  of  the  Orompton  lamp.  The  lecturer 
early  in  his  discourse  mentioned  an  old  form  of  break-wheel  lamp, 
and  said  that  this  device  had  been  applied  to  newer  and  more 
practical  lamps,  but  never  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Crompton 
lamp  in  the  later  portion  of  his  lecture.  He  gave  some  amusing 
extracts  from  old  reports  on  gas-lightiug  made  at  the  time  when 
gas  was  a  novelty,  which  were  almost  word  for  word  identical 
with  the  criticisms  made  by  the  usual  run  of  objectors  to  electric 
lighting.  At  one  moment  we  were  able  to  feel  "  quel  grand 
homme !  il  peuse  comme  nous,"  for  Professor  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson 
said  that  what  remained  to  be  done  in  arc  lighting  was  to  im- 
prove the  carbons  ;  for  that  the  mechanical  control  of  the  arc  was 
now  in  many  systems  as  perfect  as  could  bo  hoped  for,  and  that 
no  machinery  could  be  devised  of  sufficient  delicacy  to  correct  the 
irregularities  due  to  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  carbons  used. 

The  last  lecture  of  the  present  series  was  delivered  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  the  subject  being  incandescent  lights.  Professor 
Thompson  proved,  with  much  skill  and  perspicacity,  the  fact  that 
several  small  lights  illuminate  an  enclosed  space  better  than  one 
large  one,  though,  perhaps,  he  carried  his  point  a  little  too  far  by 
omitting  to  take  into  account  the  reflection  from  the  walls  and 
ceiling.  He  very  slightly  touched  on  the  subject  of  semi- 
incandescent  lights,  merely  referring  to  the  Joel  lamp,  and 
not  mentioning  the  "  lampe  soleil  "  which  gave  such  good  results 
at  Paris.  On  the  question  of  pure  incandescent  lamps,  we 
were  glad  to  find  that  the  lecturer,  in  spite  of  his  obvious 
bias  in  favour  of  Mr.  Edison,  really  gave  Mr.  Swan  fair  credit  for 
his  work  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  Professor  Sylvanus  P. 
Thompson  would  do  more  good  to  Mr.  Edison's  reputation  if  he 
refrained  from  such  highly  coloured  laudation  as  he  indulged  in 
on  Wednesday  night.  Mr.  Edison  is  undoubtedly  a  man 
having  the  faculty  of  invention  in  a  high  degree,  and  his  repu- 
tation amongst  intelligent  people  will  not  be  enhanced  by  ex- 
travagant praise  of  him  for  such  simple  and  obvious  devices  as  a 
switch  to  cut  off  or  turn  on  the  current  to  a  lamp  or  a  jointed 
bracket  to  support  it.  Though  this  course  of  lectures  is  now 
over,  Professor  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson  proposes  to  give  one  more 
on  Wednesday  vveek,  the  subject  being  the  electrical  transmission 
of  energy. 

The  system  of  periodical  demonstration  by  exhibitors,  to  which 
we  referred  in  our  last  article,  is  now  in  operation ;  and  in  the 
daily  programme  issued  by  the  Company  a  long  list  of  times  will 
be  found  at  which  demonstrations  will  be  given.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  now  that  the  Exhibition  is  fairly  started,  the  Company 
may  be  able  to  arrange  with  the  exhibitors  to  leave  their  exhibits 
for  some  time,  so  that  there  may  be  ample  opportunity  for  the 
public  to  see  the  wonders  of  this  great  new  development  of  applied 
science. 


JOCULAR  PRANKS  AT  AN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 

ENGLISH  readers  are  by  this  time  not  unfamiliar  with  some 
of  the  strange  customs — the  weird  and  warlike  ways  " — of 
American  University  life.  Not  very  long  ago  a  book  descriptive 
of  Harvard  experiences  introduced  us  to  the  unattractive  mysteries 
of  "  hazing,"  of  football  matches  in  which  the  members  of  the 
opposing  sides  clawed  and  tore  at  each  other  without  reference  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  ball,  of  singular  proceedings  accompanying 
rowing  matches,  and  of  much  more  which  was  startling  enough 
to  people  whose  ideas  of  University  life  were  drawn  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Then,  after  this  book  was  published,  there  was  a 
lively  shooting  aflPray  at  one  of  the  AmeAcan  Universities  or 
colleges ;  and  now  we  learn,  from  an  article  in  a  Ifetv  York 
Herald  of  last  month,  headed  "  The  Kidnapped  Freshmen," 
some  curious  details  of  a  remarkable  afl'air  which  took  place  at 
Cornell  College.  The  sub-title  of  the  article,  which  was  telegraphed 
to  the  Ilei-ald  from  Ithaca,  runs  thus :— "  Full  account  of  the 
jocular  pranks  at  Cornell  College— efi'orts  of  the  sophomores  to 
break  up  the  banquet  of  the  class  of  -83— rescued  from  durance 
vile."  This  sounds  promising  enough,  and  the  promise  is  fairly- 
enough  fulfilled  in  the  body  of  the  article.  From  this  we  leara 
that  "  two  years  ago,  when  the  freshmen  class  of  '83  decided  to  ' 
hold  a  banquet,  the  sophomores  racked  their  brains  to  find  some- '.t 
scheme  that  would  he  likely  to  break  it  up»"    This  was  A'-"'- 
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"  jocular  "  notion  indeed,  and  no  les3  jocular  perhaps  was  the 
form  that  this  pleasant  jape  assumed—"  an  attempt  to  kidnap 

I  the  banquet  officers,  the  sophomores  thinking  th  at  such  a  proceeding 
■would  be  sure  to  accomplish  their  purpose."  The  attempt  failed,  but 
last  year  it  was  repeated  with  a  certain  amount  of  success,  and 

'  this  year  it  was  determined  that  "  the  kidnapping  scheme,  although 
an  old  and  almost  worn-out  one,  was  the  only  feasible  one,  if  the 
annual  freshmen  supper  was  to  be  broken  up."  Naturally  the 
thought  of  letting  the  freshmen  have  their  annual  supper  without 
interference  was  not  entertained,  and  a  secret  meeting  was  held 
to  concert  measures.  There  was,  however,  "  one  very  serious 
hindrance  "  in  the  fact  that  the  freshmen  had  prudently  kept  the 
names  of  their  "  banquet  officers  "  secret.  The  sophomores,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  outwitted,  and,  at  another  secret  meeting,  it 
was  resolved  that  "  President  Balestier  and  Vice-President  A.  R. 
Blood  should  be  taken,  together  with  F.  M.  Prescott,  one  of  the 
supposed  officers,  and  E.  S.  Follmer,  whom  they  felt  certain 
was  toast-master."  Certain  freshmen  got  wind  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  went  to  warn  their  President,  who,  however, 
refused  to  take  their  advice  and  seek  the  shelter  of  a  hotel ; 
and  "after  much  vain  argument  it  was  decided  to  barricade 
the  door  as  best  they  might,  and  keep  a  guard  of  several  burly 
freshmen  in  the  room."  At  about  half-past  two  in  the  morn- 
ing a  crowd  of  sophomores  assembled  in  the  gymnasium,  and  having 
armed  themselves  with  Indian  clubs,  baseball  clubs,  and  beams, 
proceeded  to  batter  in  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  freshmen 
were  assembled,  and  to  overpower  their  natural  enemies  by  force 
of  numbers.  "Here,"  writes  the  Herald  correspondent  with  a 
charming  naivete,  "  an  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune  befel  the 
sophs,  for  they  found  Prescott  in  the  room.  This  saved  them 
more  trouble  to  capture  him."  The  President  and  the  Vice-President 
were  hurried  to  a  hack  which  was  kept  in  waiting,  the  driver 
of  which  was  told,  with  an  oath,  to  go  on,  keeping  away 
from  railroad  and  telegraph  lines.  The  rest  of  the  freshmen,  with 
the  exception  of  Prescott,  were  blindfolded  and  imprisoned  in  the 
gymnasium.  The  more  important  Prescott  having  been  blindfolded, 
and  "  kept  quiet  by  threats,"  was  then  walked  about  for  a  long- 
time, and  finally  taken  to  a  house  evidently  prepared  on  purpose, 
where  carpets  were  hung  over  the  windows  to  exclude  the  Ught. 

Meanwhile,  other  freshmen  had  "  been  alarmed  by  a  message  sent 
from  the  University  to  police  head-quarters  asking  for  assistance." 
Two  of  them,  having  hired  a  buggy,  drove  after  the  hack  ;  but 
were  intercepted  by  a  party  of  sophs,  who  took  one  of  them 
prisoner,  blindfolded  him,  and  carried  him  off  to  share  imprisonment 
with  his  comrade  in  the  house  already  mentioned.  The  house  was 
carefidly  guarded  by  sophs,  and  food  was  furnished  to  the  prisoners 
"  by  a  dumb  waiter  that  came  into  the  room.  They  were  kept 
informed  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  outside,  were  treated  in  a  per- 
fectly square  way,  and  would  have  enjoyed  the  situation  extremely 
had  they  not  been  prisoners."  The  sophs,  it  is  interesting  to 
learn,  managed  to  keep  the  hiding-place  secret,  and  to  detain 
their  prisoners  until  after  the  banquet,  when  they  were  released. 
At  about  half-past  four  in  the  morning  following  that  of  the  first 
bold  attack,  a  freshman  and  Detective  Nelligan,  of  Ithaca, 
started  in  a  buggy  in  pursuit  of  the  hack,  making  their  way  to  a 
village  some  nine  miles  distant,  and  discovering  from  inquiries 
that  they  were  on  the  right  track.  Meantime,  two  of  the  kid- 
napped freshmen,  with  their  five  guards,  had  been  crowded  into 
a  small  hack,  where  "  their  position  and  the  cold  made  them  any- 
thing but  comfortable."  The  sophs  having  extorted  a  pro- 
mise from  them  that  they  would  not  attempt  to  escape  by 
appealing  to  any  one  for  help,  decided  to  give  up  their 
original  scheme  of  keeping  constantly  travelling  about  the 
country  in  a  hack,  and  to  go  to  Cortland.  But  the  freshmen 
had  carefully  avoided  saying  a  word  about  telegraphing  for 
help,  and  one  of  them  managed  to  despatch  a  telegram  telling 
of  their  whereabouts,  and  asking  for  police  intervention.  The  tele- 
gram, however,  failed  to  reach  its  destination,  and  the  party  went 
to  Homer,  where  "  a  consultation  revealed  the  fact  that  funds  were 
becoming  short,"  and  consequently  it  was  decided  that  only  two  of 
the  sophs  should  go  on  with  the  captives  to  Syracuse,  at  which 
place  "  the  party  went  to  Wyndotte's  restaurant  tor  dinner,  fearing 
to  visit  the  hotels."  Detective  Nelligan,  however,  was  too  shrewd 
for  them,  and  caught  them  just  as  they  came  out  of  the  restaurant. 
Here  we  pause  to  imagine,  if  it  is  possible,  the  efl'ect  of  all  this 
kind  of  thing  going  on  at  an  English  University — freshmen  forcibly 
seized  and  carried  oft"  in  a  fly  from  Cambridge  to  some  neighbour- 
ing town,  telegrams  sent  hither  and  thither  by  the  college  autho- 
rities, by  the  kidnapped  ones,  and  by  their  friends  ;  other  freshmen 
concealed  in  a  house  "carefully  prepared  for  the  purpose"  in  King's 
Parade ;  and,  finally,  the  kidnapping  party  run  to  earth  by  the  well- 
known  detective  of  the  Cambridge  police  force.  The  Cornell  fresh- 
men were  not  unnaturally  "  greatly  elated  at  what  they  now  saw  to 
be  a  speedy  deliverance.  They  immediately  telegraphed  to  their 
friends  in  Ithaca  as  follows : — Hallelujah  !  Sophs  crushed.  Free. 
Back  to-morrow."  Ithaca  was  reached  by  the  rescued  prisoners  next 
morning,  and  "  their  classmates  breathed  easier.  The  sophomores 
now  felt  quite  broken-hearted,  for  after  these  two  men  had  been 
brought  safely  back,  the  secret  was  divulged  that  they  had  un- 
wittingly captured  the  toast-master  in  the  person  of  Blood," 
But  there  were  still  two  kidnapped  prisoners  undiscovered, 
and  "  all  during  Thursday  night  freshmen  were  out  scour- 
ing the  country  in  hacks,  and  vainly  striving  to  find  some 
trace  of  them,"  and  meanwhile  another  "  banquet  officer," 
who  had  been  staying  at  the  Ithaca  Hotel,  "rather  rashly 
ventured  upon  the  street,  when  he  was  captured  almost  in  the 


centre  of  the  town,  hustled  into  a  hack  after  vigorous  resistance, 
and  driven  rapidly  away."  The  hacks,  if  not  the  freshmen,  seem 
to  have  had  a  remarkably  good  time  of  it  during  these  curious 
proceedings.  This  prisoner,  too,  was  tracked  by  "  detectives  em- 
ployed by  members  of  the  freshman  class,"  and  was  brought  back 
in  triumph  in  time  for  the  banquet,  at  which  the  services  of  the 
astute  Nelligan  were  again  called  into  play,  but  this  time  to  keep 
order. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  "  the  faculty  "  had  to  say  to  all 
this  business.  A  prominent  member  of  it  was,  of  course,  "  inter- 
viewed "  and  delivered  himself  to  this  efiect : — "  There  have  been 
several  wrongs  committed  which  it  is  necessary  to  note.  There 
was  the  suspension  of  University  work,  unavoidable  on  the  part  of 
all  the  students  implicated,  and  the  ill  opinions  of  the  world  at 
large.  Then,  too,  the  damage  done  to  university  property  was  a 
wrong  which  it  is  impossible  to  overlook."  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  faculty  intended  to  investigate  the  matter  ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  the  state  of  things  in  which  such  a  suspension  of 
University  work  for  such  causes  is  calmly  described  as  "  unavoid- 
able." Not  less  curious  than  the  remarks  made  by  a  prominent 
member  of  the  faculty  are  those  published  in  an  "  editorial  com- 
ment "  in  the  weekly  paper  of  the  University: — "  There  is  a  tendency 
to  look  rather  too  severely  upon  collegiate  pranks,  which  occasionally 
shows  itself  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  faculty  of  all  colleges 
except  Cornell."  All  colleges  except  Cornell  may  certainly  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  this,  one  would  think.  "There  are 
worse  ways  in  which  underclassmen  may  get  rid  of  their  surplus 
energy  than  in  kidnapping  each  other,  and,  with  the  best  of  feeling 
on  both  sides,  entertaining  each  other  with  midnight  rides  over 
country  roads."  It  is  pleasant  to  be  assured  that  there  was  the 
best  of  feeling  on  both  sides ;  but  there  is  a  slight  difficulty  about 
accepting  the  assurance  implicitly.  The  whole  thing  is  almost 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  any  one  who  has  not  actually  lived 
in  the  midst  of  similar  "jocular  pranks."  It  can  only  be  hoped 
that  the  .Americanizing  of  our  institutions  will  not  extend  to  the 
Universities  if  this  astonishing  Cornell  story  is  typical,  as  we 
hope  it  is  not,  of  American  University  life,  ;v 

a 


FRENCH  FINANCE  AND  FRENCH  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

rjlHE  amended  Budget  which  M.  Leon  Say  has  just  laid  before 
-L  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
yet  attracted  in  this,  country.  We  do  not  refer  to  its  mere  magni- 
tude, for,  in  fact,  the  estimate  of  expenditure  is  considerably  less 
than  that  of  the  original  Budget  prepared  by  Mr.  Alain-Targd. 
"What  is  remarkable  in  it  is  5l.  Say's  proposals  with  a  view  to 
fulfil  the  pledges  given  by  him  when  he  accepted  office.  It  will 
perhaps  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers  that  M. 
Leon  Say  joined  the  Cabinet  of  M.  de  Freycinet  only  on  condition 
that  there  should  be  no  conversion  of  the  Five  per  Cent,  Rentes,  no 
public  loan,  and  no  purchase  of  the  railways.  Much  curiosity  was 
felt  as  to  how  he  would  carry  out  this  proo;ramme  without  running 
counter  to  the  Prime  Minister's  most  distinctive  policy,  and 
without  inconvenience  to  the  Treasury.  In  the  expose  des  viotifs 
prefixed  to  the  Budget,  M,  Leon  Say  explains  that  the  floating 
debt  of  France  at  the  end  of  next  year,  supposing  all  the  arrange- 
ments contemplated  when  he  came  into  office  to  be  carried  out, 
would  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  millions  sterling.  It  is  quite  clear  that  a  floating 
debt  of  this  magnitude  is  too  great  for  the  richest 
country  in  the  world.  Some  years  ago,  when  our  own  floating 
debt  reached  thirty  millions,  we  pointed  out  in  these  columns 
how  seriously  it  depreciated  the  credit  of  the  Government,  and 
how  it  inconvenienced  the  money  market ;  but,  if  a  debt  of  thirty 
millions  was  found  too  great  by  the  Government  of  the  highest 
credit  in  the  world  and  by  the  largest  and  best  supplied  money 
market,  it  can  easily  be  conceived  that  a  debt  four  times  as  large 
was  becoming  utterly  unmanageable  in  France.  So  great  a 
floating  debt  always  kept  impending  over  the  market  the  fear  of 
a  loan.  And,  should  a  war  break  out,  it  had  this  further  dis- 
advantage, that  the  Government,  when  needing  to  use  its  whole 
credit  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  would  have  to  provide  in  some 
way  for  this  enormous  debt,  part  of  which  would  be  constantly 
falling  due.  Before  it  could  proceed  to  raise  war  loans,  clearly  it 
would  somehow  or  other  have  to  fund  this  immense  debt.  The 
first  measure,  therefore,  which  M.  Li5on  Say  had  to  take  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  funding  of  the  floating  debt.  It  has  been  contracted 
partly  to  carry  out  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  the  recon- 
struction of  the  fortresses,  and  the  reconstitution  of  the  materiel 
of  war,  and  partly  for  the  execution  of  the  great  scheme  of 
public  works  set  on  foot  by  M.  de  Freycinet  when  he  was  Minister 
lor  Public  Works.  The  significance  of  M.  L(5on  Say's  condition 
that  there  should  be  no  public  loan  was  that  it  implied  the 
slackening,  and  to  some  extent  the  suspension,  of  the  Premier's 
great  scheme  of  public  works.  M.  L^on  Say  proposes  to  fund 
forty-eight  millions  sterling  of  the  floating  debt  by  means  of 
Terminable  Annuities  running  for  seventy-five  years.  When 
M.  de  Freycinet  projected  his  scheme  of  public  works,  he  proposed 
to  find  the  means  by  the  issue  of  what  were  called  "  Redeemable 
Rentes  "  bearing  3  per  cent,  interest,  and  extinguished  by  means 
of  a  sinking  fund  in  seventy-five  years.  M.  LiSon  S.iy  creates  forty- 
eight  millions  of  these  Three  per  Cent.  Redeemable  Rentes,  and 
by  their  means  cancels  an  equal  amount  of  the  floating  debt.  The 
loan,  it  will  be  understood,  is  not  to  be  issued  to  the  pubfic.  It 
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is,  to  use  M.  Say's  own  phrase,  to  be  "  {mmoliilise,"'  aud  be  tiiids 
the  funds  for  carryiiin;  out  the  operation  in  the  various  trust  moneys 
held  by  the  Government.  When  this  fundini^  operation  is  per- 
formed, there  will,  however,  remain  seventy-three  millions  of 
floating'  debt  still  to  be  provided  for.  Of  this  sum  ho  proposes  to 
pay  off  lok  million?  sterling  by  means  of  an  arrangement  with  the 
great  railway  Companies.  The  French  Govermiient  p:Liaraniees  a 
certain  dividend  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Companies ;  but  the 
Companies  have  to  begin  to  pay  back  any  moneys  advanced  under 
the  guarantee  as  soon  as  their  receipts  yield  a  surplus  after  paying 
the  guaranteed  interest.  M.  Say  now  proposes  to  enter  into 
an  arrangement  with  the  Companies  in  accordance  with  which 
they  would  at  once  advance  io\  millions  sterling,  which  he  would 
use  to  extinguish  an  equal  amount  of  floating  debt,  of  which  there 
■will  then  remain  but  62  A  millions  sterling.  He  reduces  this  sum  still 
further  by  transferring  millions  of  it  to  the  ordinary  Budget,  and 
by  invoking  the  aid  of  private  enterprise  to  execute  some  of  the  pro- 
jected public  works.  And,  lastly,  he  spreads  over  a  much  longer 
period  than  had  been  contemplated  the  construction  of  other 
works,  thus  putting  off  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their  cost. 
By  these  various  devices  he  brings  the  floating  debt  down  to  a 
figure  which  will  enable  him  to  do  without  a  loau  for  two  years  at 
till  events. 

The  arrangement  of  the  floating  debt  practically  carries  with 
it  the  non-purchase  of  the  railways.  It  was  understood  to  have 
leen  part  of  M.  Gambetta's  plan  to  buy  up  the  railways.  The 
measure  would  have  enormously  increased  the  French  debt,  and  M. 
L6on  Say  is  taking  precaution  against  its  revival  by  entering  into 
an  arrangement  with  the  great  railway  Companies,  by  which,  as 
■we  have  already  said,  the}'  are  to  repay  at  once  about  io| 
millions  sterling  of  debt  now  due  by  them  to  the  State;  and, 
in  return,  he  binds  the  Government  not  to  use  its  power  to  buy 
up  the  lines  for  fifteen  years.  He  further  stipulates  that  the 
State  must  give  sis  months'  notice  before  it  can  exercise  its  right 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  ;  and  if  it  does  not  give  the  notice,  then 
its  right  to  buy  up  the  lines  cannot  be  exercised  for  another 
fifteen  years.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  proposal  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Legislature.  A  very 
numerous  party  in  France,  with  M.  Gambetta  at  its  head, 
is  in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State.  It  is  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  strong  opposition  will  be  offered  to  this 
part  of  M.  Leon  Say's  programme.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
purchase  would  involve  such  an  enormous  financial  operation,  and 
the  railway  Companies  are  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  purchase 
and  will  be  able  to  use  so  much  influence  against  it,  that  possibly 
M.  L60Q  Say  may  succeed  in  carrying  his  point.  At  any  rate,  this 
arrangement  with  the  railway  Companies  is  a  leading  principle  of 
his  financial  policy.  In  addition  to  this  repayment  of  a  portion  of 
their  debt  to  the  State,  the  railway  Companies  undertake  to 
execute  some  of  the  great  public  works  which  the  State  was  about 
to  construct.  This  part  of  the  arrangement,  as  we  said  above, 
reduces  the  floating  debt,  and  on  this  point  the  Minister  is  not 
likely  to  encounter  much  opposition.  Provided  the  contemplated 
public  -works  are  carried  out,  it  can  matter  little  to  the  Chambers 
whether  they  are  executed  by  the  State  or  by  the  great  railway 
Companies ;  while  it  is  obvious  to  all  that  any  measure  which 
■will  reduce  the  enormous  floating  debt  is  of  advantage  to  the 
Government.  The  real  fiyiit  will  be  on  the  proposal  to  restrict 
the  right  of  the  State  to  buy  up  the  lines  in  the  manner  stated 
above. 

The  third  feature  of  M.  Leon  Say's  Budget  is  the  non-conversion 
of  the  Five  per  Cent.  Rentes.  Just  now  it  would  doubtless  be  un- 
wise to  attempt  to  convert  the  Rentes.  The  Paris  Bourse  has 
been  so  much  shaken  by  the  panic  which  it  has  gone  through  that 
a  great  public  loan  of  the  amount  necessary  to  refund  over  two 
hundred  and  seventy  millions  sterling  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  is 
not  to  be  thought  of.  From  the  necessity  of  the  case,  therefore, 
the  measure  has  to  be  postponed ;  but  it  appears  to  us  unwise 
on  the  part  of  M.  Leon  Say  to  adopt  non- conversion  as  a 
principle  of  equal  importance  with  the  non-purchase  of  the 
railways  and  the  non-issue  of  a  loan.  While  it  is  clear  that 
the  time  is  unfavourable  to  conversion,  we  still  hold  to  the  opinion 
that  conversion  ought  to  be  effected  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
French  taxpayers  are  now  paying  five  per  cent,  upon  this  large 
portion  of  their  debt,  when  the  credit  of  the  country  is  good 
snough  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  to  four  per  cent.,  or,  perhaps, 
3ven  to  three  and  a  half.  It  seems  to  us  impolitic  and  unjust  to 
jontinue  so  heavy  a  burden  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary.  No 
doubt  the  public  announcement  that  M.  L^ou  Say  had  taken 
office  only  on  condition  that  conversion  would  not  be 
^arried  out  had  a  ihost  important  influence  in  restoring 
confidence  on  the  Bourse;  but  that  could  have  been  equally 
sfi'ected  if  it  had  been  announced  that  the  conversion  would  not  be 
carried  out  for  the  present.  The  price  of  the  Five  per  Cents,  has 
risen  already  very  considerably,  and  seems  to  be  rising  still  further, 
and  it  will  be  therefore  more  diflicult  than  before  to  carry  out 
conversion  by  and  by ;  hut  it  seems  scai-cely  credible  that  the 
French  Government  can  permanently  go  on  paying  5  per  cent, 
when  its  credit  is  good  enough  to  borrow  at  3^  or  4  per  cent. 
However,  the  question  is  not  of  present  interest,  since  it  is 
certain  that  conversion  is  for  the  moment  not  practicable.  On 
the  other  two  points  of  the  Budget  to  which  we  have  referred 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  M.  Leon  S.iy  is  right.  The  purchase 
of  the  railways  is  even  more  impracticable  at  the  present  time 
than  the  conversion  of  the  Five  per  Cent.  Rentes,  and  at  any 
time  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  financially  expedient. 


The  railways  even  now,  it  must  be  remembered,  belong  to  the 
State,  being  only  worked  for  a  definite  number  of  years  by  the 
great  Companies,  and  by  and  by  they  will  fall  in  by  the  mere  lapse 
of  time.  The  proposal  to  buy  up  the  lines,  therefore,  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  it  would  be  in  this  country.  Still,  although  the  lines 
belong  to  the  State,  and  are,  as  it  were,  only  leased  to  the  Com- 
panies, it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  when  the  lease  falls  in  the  State 
will  itself  take  up  the  lines  and  work  them.  Meanwhile,  it  seems 
unwise  to  incur  a  great  debt  now  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  this 
property  earlier  than  it  will  otherwise  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  State.  We  are  looking  at  the  matter,  as  will  be  seen,  from  a 
financial  point  of  view  alone,  leaving  out  of  sight  all  considerations 
as  to  the  political  effects  which  the  purchase  and  working  of  the 
railways  by  the  State  would  have ;  and  even  from  a  financial  point 
of  view  it  seems  scarcely  wise  to  increase  so  enormously  the  debt 
of  France.  Already  that  debt  is  about  a  thousand  millions 
sterling,  and  it  is  growing  at  an  alarmingly  rapid  rate.  To 
add  to  it  the  price  of  the  railways,  although  no  doubt  it 
would  be  represented  by  a  very  valuable  property,  is  a  matter 
of  doubtful  policy  for  a  country  requiring  to  husband  her  credit 
for  supreme  emergencies.  As  respects  the  funding  of  the  floating 
debt  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  two  opinions.  The  debt  had 
become  so  unwieldy  that  it  must  be  funded  in  some  shape  or 
other,  and  the  only  question  was  whether  a  great  public  loan  was 
to  be  issued,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  funded  as  M.  Leon  Say 
proposes.  Under  existing  circumstances,  the  issue  of  a  great  loan 
would  be  impolitic,  and  the  plan  chosen  by  M.  L6on  Say  appears 
to  be  the  only  one  open  to  him. 


REVIEWS. 


JAMIESON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 
LAXGUAGE.— VOL.  III.* 

WE  are  glad  to  welcome  another  volume  of  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary.  A  fourth  volume  will  complete  the  new  edition 
of  this  sumptuous  work,  which  well  deserves  the  careful  attention 
of  philologists.  It  is  a  book  from  which  all  students  may  learn 
much,  even  though  they  may  not  adopt  Dr.  Jamieson's  notions 
with  regard  to  the  language  ■with  which  he  had  to  deal.  We 
have  seen  already  (^Satwday  Seview,  May  8,  1880)  that  he 
had  a  sufficiently  definite  theory  on  the  subject,  and  that  he 
looked  on  the  Scottish  language,  not  as  an  English  dialect  which 
had  spread  northwards  and  which  from  special  circumstances 
remained  singularly  pure,  but  as  the  speech  of  a  people  who  had 
inhabited  the  country  north  of  the  Tweed  from  ages  which  in  the 
days  of  Julius  Coesar  belonged  to  a  hoar  antiquity.  Of  this  theory 
we  have  said  enough  in  our  remarks  on  the  elaborate  Introduction 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  work  ;  nor  need  ■we  do  more  now 
than  repeat  that,  whatever  may  be  our  conclusions  as  to  the  speech 
of  the  Pictish  tribes,  there  is  nothing  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  theory 
which  is  necessarily  irreconcilable  with  the  results  of  the  most 
extended  modern  research.  It  in  no  way  leads  him  to  question 
any  facts  in  the  history  of  our  island  for  which  we  have  adequate 
evidence,  and  it  does  not  tempt  him  into  absurd  speculations 
which  would  tend  to  prove  that  Englishmen  are  Welshmen  or 
Welshmen  Englishmen.  Among  the  scholars  of  his  own  day  Dr. 
Jamieson  was  honourably  distinguished,  not  only  by  the  vas{ 
extent  of  his  learning,  but  by  the  cautious  and  exact  habits  which 
guarded  him  against  the  wretched  guesswork  which  characterized 
much  of  the  philological  science  of  his  time — if,  in  truth,  it 
could  be  called  science  at  all.  At  the  least,  it  more  nearly 
approached  the  conditions  of  a  science  in  Dr.  Jamieson's 
hands  than  perhaps  in  any  other;  and  his  book  has  there- 
fore all  the  merits  which  might  be  looked  for  in  the  work  of  a 
man  who  used  rightly  the  best  methods  available  at  the  time.  In 
not  a  few  instances  he  was  compelled  to  suggest  origins  for  words 
the  growth  of  which  has  now  been  fully  accounted  for ;  but  the 
care  with  which  he  generally  works  on  in  the  right  track  is  sur- 
prising; and,  when  we  leave  philology  on  one  side,  and  look  to 
the  usages  of  words,  we  find  his  entries  not  only  abundantly  full^ 
but  rich  in  interest  of  various  kinds. 

Now  and  then  he  offers  a  guess  as  a  guess.  In  almost  every 
case  they  are  guesses  which  seem  to  have  likelihood  on  their 
side.  The  phrase  "  kind  gallows,"  to  denote  the  fatal  tree  at 
Crieff,  had  been  a  puzzle,  scantly  explained  by  the  saying  ascribed 
to  the  Highlanders — the  place  "  where  her  uainsell's  father  and 
mother  died,  and  where  she  hoped  to  die  hersell."  Dr.  Jamieson 
avows  his  own  inability  to  explain  it,  "  unless  we  should  suppose 
that  the  good  people  of  that  district,  from  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
sciousness, wished  as  far  as  possible  to  bespeak  the  favour  of  this 
rough  friend,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  wont  to  protect 
themselves  from  fairies  and  witches  by  calling  them  good  neigh- 
bours." This  is  rather  a  long  way  of  saying  that  the  name  is  an 
instance  of  euphemism.  It  is  very  likely  that  this  explanation  's 
right.  At  first  sight  he  might  have  been  tempted  to_  account  in 
the  same  way  for  the  disease  which  prevailed  in  Scotland 
in  1580,  and  was  known  as  the  "kindness";  but,  if  he  felt  the 
temptation,  he  was  right  in  resisting  it,  and  not  less  right  pro- 
bably in  the  account  which  he  hazards  of  the  word.  "  The  only 
conjecture,"  he  says,  "  I  can  form  as  to  this  name  ...  is  that  it 
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may  have  been  the  vulgar  corruption  of  the  technical  terra  for  a 
tumid  inflammation  in  the  throat,  sqidnmiq/,  now  quinsy,  or 
perhaps  rather  of  French  squinance.''  The  greater  likeness  to  the 
Greek  form  obtained  by  dropping  the  initial  sibilant  is  probably 
the  result  of  accident. 

The  exact  relations  of  words  which  Dr.  Jaiuiesou  regards  as 
Scottish  with  corresponding  words  in  other  Teutonic  or  German 
dialects  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  tind  clearly  traced  in  a  work 
written  nearly  three  generations  ago.  According  to  his  entries, 
the  word  %  answers  to  our  lie  in  the  sense  of  reclining,  but 
not  in  the  sense  of  speaking  falsely,  as  it  still  does  in  the 
dialect  of  Leicestershire,  unless  this  sense  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  its  meaning  of  "speaking  much  or  gofsiping."  The 
transition  from  the  notion  of  cheating  and  deceiving  to  that 
of  the  mere  multitude  of  words  is  complete  when  the  term 
is  used  to  denote  "  the  noise  of  people  talking."  In  Ijcid, 
Lede,  or  Luid,  we  have  a  less  abraded  form  than  our  Lay. 
As  we  might  expect,  Dr.  Jamieson  traces  the  word  through 
almost  all  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  languages ;  but  be 
refuses  to  regard  as  the  same  word  the  Icid  or  lied  of  a  song,  by 
which  is  signified  only  a  partial  idea  of  it.  "  One  is  said  to  have 
a  Icid  of  song,  when  he  knows  part  of  the  words."  He  adds, 
"  Whether  this  is  allied  to  the  preceding  word  seems  doubtful. 
Shall  we  refer  it  to  lit/ip,  a  joint  ?  Lei/t  occurs  in  Chron.  Sax. 
for  the  link  of  a  chain."  liesides  these,  we  have  Zei'td  denoting  (i) 
safe  conduct;  (2)  a  load,  in  the  Aberdeenshire  speech;  (3)  the 
metal  lead;  (4)  a  mill  race;  (5)  a  brewing  leid,  or  vessel  used  in 
brewing,  which  Ur.  Jamieson  is  disposed  to  refer  not  to  (3)  but 
to  the  German  lade,  a  chest  or  box ;  and,  lastly  (6),  as  a  word 
which  Dr.  Jamieson  supposes  to  be  the  result  of  a  printer's  blunder. 
Ib  the  sixteenth-century  poem  of  the  "Siege  of  Edinburgh  Castle  " 
there  is  the  line,  "  As  for  the  lave  there  was  but  little  leid."  From 
the  context  it  would  seem  that  the  writer  meant  "  As  for  the 
rest  there  was  little  concern."  "It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
author  had  written  heid,  heed,  or  attention."  Our  "  lubberly,"  it 
seems,  assumes  in  "  Scottish  "  the  form  "  lubbertie,"  for  which 
Dr.  Jamieson  appears  disposed  to  accept  the  derivation  from  the 
Danish /«66er,  fat,  or  gross.  It  seems  strange  that  the  phrase"  land 
lubber  "  should  not  have  suggested  to  him  the  connexion  with 
"  loafer,"  and  through  this  with  "  loup,"  which  in  Scottish  means 
to  run,  German  laufen,  as  well  as  to  leap  or  jump. 

As  instances  in  which  a  vast  mass  of  learning  has  been  brought 
together  for  the  illustration  of  phrases  which  do  not  always 
seem  obscure,  we  may  mention  the  phrase  "  Pit  and  gallows  "  as 
denoting  the  power  of  capital  punishment  bestowed  on  a  vassal  by 
the  king  as  his  feudal  lord.  The  gallows  points,  of  course,  to  the 
hanging  of  men,  the  pit  to  the  drowning  of  women,  the  baronial 
furca  et  fossa.  But  the  pit,  or  pond,  was  not  in  all  countries  re- 
served for  women  ;  and  the  earliest  notice  which  Dr.  Jamieson 
finds,  probably  the  earliest  which  can  be  found,  that  namely  of 
Tacitus,  speaks  of  the  drowning  of  traitors  and  deserters  in  a 
marsh  or  slimy  pool,  in  which  they  are  kept  down  by  hurdles 
thrown  over  them.  "  Lok  a  daisy"  Dr.  Jamieson  rightly  sets 
down  as  merely  a  corruption  of  "  alack  a  day,"  "  alack  "  being 
itself  only  a  corruption  of  "  alas."  "  Loke,"  which  is  used  as  an 
expression  of  pleasant  or  unpleasant  surprise,  he  would  also  be 
disposed  to  refer  to  "alack,"  were  it  not  for  the  invocation  "  Loke 
keep  me,"  of  which  "  Lauk  a  mercy  "  is  a  variant.  This,  he 
thinks,  is  plainly  "  a  corruption  of  the  divine  name  of  '  Lord,'"  but 
if  it  be  so,  why  should  he  note  the  coincidence  that  this  excla- 
mation should  have  hit  on  "the  name  of  one  of  the  false  deities  of 
our  Gothic  ancestors,"  who  answers  nearly  to  "  the  evil  principle 
of  the  Oriental  nations  "  ?  The  strange  thing  is  that  Dr.  Jamieson 
should  thus  jumble  up  all  the  Oriental  nations  in  one  lot,  much 
after  the  common  notion  which  seems  to  look  on  the  ancients  as 
having  all  lived  together  in  the  same  country.  But  Loki  was  not 
always  malignant,  lie  was  sometimes  addressed  as  an  ^schylean 
Prometheus,  full  of  good  will  to  man,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
righteous  and  merciful  Varuna  appears  sometimes  as  a  cruel 
demon.  "  Lauk,"  again,  is  an  older  form  than  the  German  Loki, 
or  Lok ;  but  whether  the  cry  of  English  nursemaids  really  retains 
the  name  of  the  old  fire-god  we  do  not  presume  to  say.  Another 
name,  it  would  seem,  for  the  devil  is  Plotcock,  whose  summons  to 
earls  and  lords,  barons  and  gentlemen,  to  appear  before  him,  was 
reclaimed,  it  is  said,  at  midnight  at  the  market-cross  of  Edin- 
urgh  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Flodden.  Dr.  Jamieson  rejects 
the  notion  that  this  word  is  a  corruption  of  Pluto,  on  the  ground 
that  this  name  was  not  familiar  to  the  Northern  peoples.  He  pre- 
^rs  to  explain  it  by  the  line  in  Ramsay's  poems  which  speaks  of 
Plotcock  as  brmgiug  a  Lapland  clay  possessed  doubtless  of  some 
peculiar  virtue.  "  B  may  have  been  changed  to  P,  for,  accordino- 
to  Rudbeck,  the  Sw.  name  of  Pluto  was  Blutmader,"  and  in  Ice° 
landic  he  is  called  Blotgod,  which  brings  us  sufficiently  near  to  the 
Scottish  form. 

Of  the  strange  variations  of  form  and  meaning  undergone  bv  the 
word  "Porteous"  Dr.  Jamieson  gives  a  very  full  and  lively 
account.  That  it  is  to  be  traced  in  the  long  run  to  the  Latin 
pvrtare  there  cannot  be  much  doubt.  It  becomes  thus  a  synonym 
for  a  manual,  and  may  denote  anything  easily  carried  about.  In 
Chaucer's  time  it  had  come  to  mean  a  Breviary  or  Mass-book. 
Portos  would  readily  pass  into  Porthose,  and  the  portable  look  of 
prayers  might  easily  become  a  portable  roll  of  indictments.  But 
it  retained  its  ecclesiastical  signification,  ao  we  may  see  from 
the  arraignment  of  Dean  Forrest  in  153S  before  the  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  on  the  charge  of  "  preaching  every  Sunday  to  his 
parishioners  upon  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the  day."    If  the 


Dean  could  find  "  a  good  Epistle  or  a  good  Gospel  that  made  for 
the  liberty  of  the  holy  Church,"  the  Bishop  had  no  objec- 
tion to  his  explaining  them  to  the  people  ;  but  he  must  let  the  rest 
be.  To  Forrest's  reply  that  he  had  read  both  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Old,  and  that  he  had  never  found  an  ill  Epistle  or  an  ill 
Gospel  in  any  of  them,  the  Bishop  made  answer: — "  I  thank  God 
I  have  lived  well  these  many  years,  and  never  knew  either  the  Old 
or  the  New.  I  content  me  with  my  I'ortuisc  and  Pontifical,  and 
if  you,  dean  Thomas,  leave  not  these  fantasies,  you  will  repent, 
when  you  cannot  mend  it."  In  spite  of  all  this.  Dr.  Jamieson, 
rejecting  the  explanation  of  Du  Cange  that  the  manual  was  so 
called  "  ab  eo  quod  foras  facile  portari  possit,"  thinks  that  it  was 
a  Frank  or  Alemannic  word,  "  and  that  according  to  the  customs 
of  the  dark  ages  it  had  been  Latinized."  Unless  the  word  can  bo 
produced,  it  is  scarcely  less  rash  to  assume  its  existence  than  it 
would  be  to  treat  Catechism  or  Neophyte  as  Grecized  forms  of 
Gothic  or  Teutonic  words. 

One  of  the  most  curious  words  in  this  volume  is  0am  or  Oom, 
denoting  "  steam  or  vapour  "  arising  from  anything  hot.  We  thus 
have  the  oam  of  the  kettle.  In  Icelandic  it  assumes  the  form 
im,  imma.  Verel,  Dr.  Jamieson  remarks,  derives  the  Icelandic 
word  from  the  Majso-Gothic  ahma,  "  spiritus,"  with  which  "  A.S. 
aetJan,  vapour,  breath,  is  undoubtedly  allied."  The  Icelandic  or 
the  English  forms,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  are  not  derived 
from  the  Gothic  or  from  one  another ;  but  it  is  strange  to  find  that 
from  the  root  as,  to  breathe,  which  with  the  Asuras  and  the-^Csir 
gives  us  the  Greek  Atmos,  to  which  the  old  English  atthm  closely 
approaches,  we  should  have  the  form  oam  or  oom,  reproducing 
so  nearly  the  French  dme  from  the  Latin  anima.  The  likeness 
of  sound  between  the  Scottish  oam  and  the  English  personal  verb 
am  is  accidental ;  and  yet  the  two  words  contain  precisely  the 
same  root,  and  have  flowed  down  to  us  from  the  same  fountain- 
head. 

In  the  Scottish  pand,  a  pledge  or  wad,  Lat.  vas,  vadis,  we  have 
a  form  nearly  allied  to  the  Teutonic  ^«nc?.  It  has  lost  the  dental 
consonant  in  many  dialects  ;  but  Dr.  Jamieson  adduces  Schilter  as 
holding  that  the  old  form  ^j/"ewn2(7,  penny,  retained  it,  the  penny 
being  really  a  coin  given  as  earnest  money.  With  this  word  the 
well-known  verb  poind,  poynd,  is  closely  connected.  The  poinder 
is  thus  one  who  impounds  goods,  or  puts  them  in  ward,  from 
which  they  can  be  set  free  only  by  the  payment  of  redemption 
money.  Thus  the  German  pfanden  still  retains  the  moaning  of 
distraint.  In  England  the  word  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  in 
favour  of  name,  the  seizing  of  cattle  in  pledge  being  namfae,  and 
akernam,  the  pounding  of  cattle  that  have  trespassed.  The  word, 
of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  naming  of  things,  and 
answers  to  the  Gorman  nehmen,  to  take  or  seize.  The  poinder,  it 
may  be  added,  becomes  finally  the  pinder. 

We  may  safely  say  that  Dr.  Jamieson's  columns  are  full  of 
interest,  and  that  they  may  even  furnish  for  those  who  are  in 
quest  of  it  not  a  little  amusement.  He  had  not  at  hand  some 
instruments  which  more  modern  research  has  provided  for  us ; 
but  the  best  that  could  be  had  he  used  carefully,  exactly,  and 
successfully.  The  editors  have  done  well  in  supplementing  points 
which  Dr.  Jamieson  failed  to  treat  adequately  by  references  to 
Mr.  Skeats's  Philological  English  Dictionary. 


ARNOLD'S  IRISH  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.* 

IT  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  more  miscellaneous  volume  of  mis- 
cellanies than  this  has  ever  issued  from  the  press.  There  are 
the  three  Irish  Essays  which  give  the  book  its  outside  title ;  the 
somewhat  affectedly  named  "  Ecce  Convertimur  ad  Gentes,"  ad- 
dressed to  the  Ipswich  working-men  ;  the  "  Future  of  Liberal- 
ism "  ;  the  speech  at  Eton  on  Eutrapelin ;  the  essay  on  the  French 
Play  of  two  years  ago  ;  a  paper  on  Copyright ;  and  last,  not  least 
welcome,  but  most  curiously  incongruous  of  all,  the  two  prefaces 
of  the  Poems,  in  which,  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Arnold  formulated  a 
theory  of  poetry  faulty  in  some  important  respects,  but  possessing 
considerable  advantages  over  the  singular  "  criticism-of-life  "  defi- 
nition which  he  has  since  vouchsafed. 

Mr.  Arnold's  reason  for  republishing  his  Irish  Essays  has  a 
quaintness  about  it  which  is  wholly  disarming,  even  if  the  critic 
were  hostilely  inclined.  He  is  "  curious  to  know  how  they  will 
look  ten  years  hence."  We  do  not  think  it  rash  to  say  that  they 
will  probably  look  then,  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  very  much 
as  they  look  now — a  mixture  of  information  and  crotchets,  acute- 
ness  and  paradox,  good  sense  and  "  excentricitd  voulue,"  deter- 
mination to  say  things  because  the  writer  thinks  them,  and  deter- 
mination to  say  what  nobody  else  has  said.  Mr.  Arnold  remarks 
in  his  preface  that  "  practical  politicians  and  men  of  the  world  are 
rather  apt  to  resent  the  incursion  of  a  man  of  letters  into  the  field 
of  politics."  "  In  truth,"  he  continues,  "  he  is  not  in  his  own 
ground  there,  and  is  in  peculiar  danger  of  talking  at  random." 
But  then  Mr.  Arnold  proceeds  to  show  from  the  Thecetetus  that 
there  are  instances  where  the  man  of  letters  has  his  revenge  on 
the  politician.  Now  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  political 
disability  of  a  man  of  letters  is  by  no  means  so  great  or  so  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  admit  with  a  certain 
complacency.  Swift  and  Johnson  made  incursions  into  politics  with 
some  considerable  eff'ect;  Burke  was  almost  as  much  a  man  of 
letters  as  a  politician ;  so  was  Bolingbroke  ;  so  was  Canning — 
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to  take  no  examples  from  the  last  balf-centurj'.  it  we  quite 
admit  that  there  is  pome  danger  of  a  literary  incursion  into  politics 
being  regarded  with  impatience  if  it  is  made  in  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Arnold's.  The  man  of  letters  can  correct  the  thumb-rule  and  red- 
tape  habits  of  the  mere  politician  with  great  advantage — always 
provided  that  he  does  not  expend  his  energies  on  airy  preambles 
denunciatory  of  red  tape  and  thumb  rules  in  general,  and  does  not 
show  by  his  own  suggestions  that,  if  the  politician  is  sometimes 
unduly  pedantic  in  his  disregard  of  theorj',  he,  the  man  of  letters, 
is  as  pedantic  in  disregarding  what  is  practical  and  practicable. 
Here  is  Mr.  Arnold  lecturing  his  countrj'men  on  their  attitude  to 
Ireland.  He  has  two  suggestions  to  make.  One  is,  that  a  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  should  have  been  brought  in,  not  to  settle  fair 
rents  for  the  tenants,  but  to  punish  the  landlords  who  had  exacted 
unfair  rents.  The  practical  ditierence  is  not  great,  but  we  suppose 
that  Mr.  Arnold  bad  the  amiable  vindictiveuess  of  the  Irish  cha- 
racter in  his  eye.  Then  we  have  a  lecture  on  the  old  subject  of 
the  inurbanity  of  English  manners  and  the  urbanity  of  Irishmen. 
The  tirst  is  illustrated  (Heaven  save  the  mark  !)  from  Dickens,  as 
if  any  one  should  lecture  on  types  of  English  physiognomy  as  exhi- 
bited by  Oruikshank.  The  second  contains  an  ecstatic  remark  by 
a  young  friend  of  Mr.  Arnold's,  who  is  an  inspector  somewhere  in 
the  ^Vest  of  Ireland,  and  who  finds  the  people  "all  courtesy  and 
graciousness."  Mr.  Arnold  is  quite  welcome  to  shake  his  head 
over  us  as  impenitent  and  hopeless  dwellers  in  Ashdod.  But  the 
courtesy  and  graciousness  which  hough  cattle,  and  condemn  men 
to  die  in  lingering  torture  because  they  pay  rent,  really  do  not 
appeal  to  us.  Courtesy,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  classical  virtue ;  it 
sprang  up  in  those  middle  ages  which  Mr.  Arnold  despises,  and 
very  likely  his  idea  of  it  may  be  ditl'erent  from  ours.  But,  if  the 
examples  just  mentioned  seem  to  him  irrelevant,  we  shall  suggest 
that  the  courtesy  and  graciousness  displayed  by  Ireland's  chosen 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  also  of  a  type  which 
we  hardly  think  much  worth  preserving. 

In  the  Ipswich  address,  and  the  discourse  on  the  future  of 
Liberalism,  Mr.  Arnold  is  better  worth  attending  to  because  the 
subjects  are  much  more  in  the  air.  The  former  deals  with  his 
favourite  crotchets  of  forcible  suppression  of  inequality  in  property, 
and  of  improved  middle-class  education.  Mr.  Arnold  is  always 
good  to  behold  when  he  is  on  his  hobbyhorse — it  caracoles  so 
easily,  and  with  such  a  delightful  absence  of  jerks  and  stumbles. 
But  the  vile  politician  (who  may  happen  to  have  also  some 
tincture  of  letters)  somehow  or  other  reflects  that  in  France  and 
Germany  Philistiuism  is  at  least  as  common  as  it  is  in  England, 
though  it  does  not  take  that  peculiar  hall-commercial,  half- 
religious  form  which  is  such  a  red  rag  to  Mr.  Arnold.  It  is  ex- 
tremely diHicult  for  any  one  surveying  mankind  with  extensive 
view  to  decide  which,  on  any  dehnition  of  the  Philistine  acceptable 
to  Mr.  Arnold  himself,  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  type,  an 
P]nglioh  merchant,  a  French  jouruaUst,  or  a  German  professor. 
We  are  patriotic,  very  patriotic ;  but  we  should  not  like  to  plunge 
too  heavily  on  the  British  representative  in  the  Great  Philistine 
Stakes.  Now  the  average  French  journalist  is  much  worse 
educated  than  the  average  British  merchant;  but  then  the  in- 
equalities of  rank  and  fortune  are  not  so  great  in  I'rance  as  in 
Euglai.d.  The  average  German  processor  is  infinitely  better  edu- 
cated ihan  the  average  English  merchant ;  but  then  inequalities  of 
rank  and  fortune  are  greater  in  Germany  than  even  with  us. 
Eveii,  therefore,  if  the  three  horses  ran  a  dead  heat,  Mr.  Arnold's 
causes  wuuld  be  difficult  to  adjust  to  the  results. 

The  Eion  address  on  Eutiai)dia  is  a  pleasant  little  piece  of 
special  pleading,  and  ingenious  withal,  though  Mr.  Arnold,  as 
usual,  runs  on  a  rock  when  he  conies  to  speak  of  mediaeval  times. 
In  handling  these  there  is  always  a  curious  resemblance  between 
Lim  and  Al.  Kenan.  But  the  Ireuch  Play  essay  is  a  still  more 
curious  instance  of  Mr.  Arnold's  limitations.  Whenever  he  spe  iks 
of  French  poetry  he  is,  ii  we  may  be  allowed  to  apply  his  own 
style  to  him,  interesting  but  unimportant.  Those  who  know  the 
subject  are  promptly  warned  that  they  have  to  meet  in  Mr.  Arnold 
a  pel  sou  who  does  not  know  it.  One  single  sentence  will  suffice 
to  prove  this  to  demonstration.  "  Moliere,"  says  Mr.  Arnold,  "  is 
by  far  the  chief  name  in  French  poetry."  The  philosopher  in  the 
Piatuuic  and  Arnoldine  sense  receives  this  with  the  same  polite 
bow  v.ilh  which  he  would  receive  a  statement  that  fcjwilt  and 
Addisou  are  the  chief  figures  in  English  poetry.  Not  that  Moliere 
is  not  relatively  greater  in  French  literature  than  Swift  and  Addison 
are  iu  English  literature,  but  that  they  share  with  him  the  disad- 
vantage 01  using  the  poetical  form  without  any  special  genius  for 
it.  Whenever  Mr.  Arnold  attacks  this  unlucky  subject  he  never 
succeeds  in  proving  more  than  that,  iu  slang  language,  he  is  "  not 
there."  He  is  somewhere  else,  which  (if  it  be  lawiul  to  mention 
it)  is  the  specially  Philistine  altitude  and  position.  This  uncon- 
scious but  curious  deticiency  is  shown  very  pleasantly  in  the  ex- 
tracts Irom  Hernani  which  Mr.  Arnold  gives  in  order  to  prove 
-that  Victor  Hugo  is  not  a  great  poet.  They  are  victorious  for  the 
special  purpose;  but  they  are  about  as  convincing  as  Dromios 
description  of  the  cook  would  be,  if  it  were  cited  to  prove  that 
Shakspeare  was  a  vulgar,  conceited,  and  rather  nasty  poetaster. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Arnold  on  Victor  Hugo,  and  Voltaire  on  Shakspeare, 
present  a  pair  of  the  pleasautest  companion  pictures  to  be  lound 
anywhere  in  literature,  of  the  acute  and  cultivated  Philistine  mind 
dealiug  with  things  which  it  does  not  understand.  We  hardly 
know  a  complete  thirdsman  for  the  pair,  but  De  Quincey  on  Goethe 
or  on  Plato  comes  very  near  to  being  such.  Among  the  character- 
istics of  the  man  oi  letters  who  has  transcended  Philistiuism, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  is  a  careful  abstinence  Iroin  speak- 


ing of  those  subjects  on  which  he  feels  that  temperament  and 
prejudice  prevent  him  from  speaking  appreciatively. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  crude,  though  late,  pro- 
duction to  the  great  prefaces  which  Mr.  Arnold  wrote  nearly  a 
generation  ago.  We  use  the  word  "  great  "  advisedly,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  afterthought  of  satire.  We  think  their  main 
principles  wrong,  their  conclusions  erroneous,  many  of  their  inci- 
dental dicta  contrary  to  true  criticism.  But  they  are  in  spirit 
(and  in  saying  this  we  may  claim  some  credit  for  that  freedom 
from  Philistinism  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sometimes 
denying  to  Mr.  Arnold)  the  best  things  in  abstract  poetical 
criticism  that  have  been  written  since  the  death  of  Coleridge. 
When  the  writer  gets  clear  of  his  limitations,  as  in  the  well- 
known  and  final  refutation  of  the  absurd  doctrine  that  a  poet 
must  choose  modern  subjects,  and  in  the  condemnation,  which 
ought  to  be  equally  well  known,  of  the  class  of  subjects  "in 
which  suffering  finds  no  vent  in  action  ;  in  which  there  is  every- 
thing to  be  endured,  nothing  to  be  done ;  in  which  a  continuous 
state  of  mental  distress  is  prolonged  without  incident,  hope,  or 
resistance,"  the  cautions  given  are  admirable  in  themselves  and 
admirably  put.  Even  where,  as  in  the  main  conclusion,  the 
proposition  cannot  be  sustained,  it  is  unsustainable  simply  because 
the  arguer  has  not  his  facts  in  sufficient  grasp.  Mr.  Arnold  is  an 
Argus  with  a  singularly  large  proportion  of  blind  eyes ;  but,  when 
these  deficient  organs  have  been  noticed  and  allowance  made  for 
them,  he  remains  better  furnished  than  any  Cyclops.  Most  of  his 
errors  may  be  traced  to  the  fundamental  misconception  which 
makes  him  see  in  poetry  a  selection  of  subjects  and  not  a  method 
of  treatment.  If  any  one  says  that  the  use  of  the  word  "  miscon- 
ception "  is  question-begging,  he  may  be  asked,  first,  whether  a 
definition  which  practically  makes  the  definer  restrict  poetry  to 
three  languages — Greek,  English,  and  German — has  a  sufficient 
primd  facie  case  to  givB  it  standing ;  and,  secondly,  whether  a 
definition  which  theoretically  exalts  the  very  poetry  which  Mr. 
Arnold  thinks  worst  above  all  others  will  hold  water.  For  it  is 
a  most  comical  fact  that,  on  the  principles  of  his  preface,  Mr.  Arnold 
ought  to  rank  Corneille  and  Racine  above  all  modern  poets.  Both  of 
them,  and  specially  the  first,  choose  great  actions  only.  Both  of  them 
rigidly  eschew  caprice  and  the  fantastic — Mr.  Arnold's  two  black 
beasts.  Neither  of  them  is  afraid  of  that  baldness  the  fear  of  which 
Mr.  Arnold  notes  as  a  foolish  weakness  of  the  fantastic  modern.  Both 
of  them  concentrate  themselves  with  all  the  painstaking  of  genius 
on  that  harmonious  and  sculpturesque  development  of  the  single 
situation  which  Mr.  Arnold  demands.  We  present  to  him  Hwace 
and  Rodoyune,  Andi-omnque  and  Berenice,  as  performances  elabo- 
rated alter  his  own  heart  and  quite  free  from  the  faults  of  that 
sad  fellow  Shakspeare,  in  whom  Mr.  Arnold  believes  with 
trembling.  We  believe  in  Shakspeare  without  any  trembling  ;  we 
believe  (in  a  much  less  degree)  in  Corneille  and  Racine  too.  But 
then  our  theory  of  poetry  is  catholic  ;  we  can  construct  a  credo 
which  shall  contain  the  Oresteia  as  well  as  Lear,  JRodogune  as 
well  as  Faust ;  Mr.  Arnold  cannot.  He  is,  or  was,  to  do  him 
justice,  annoyed  by  this.  He  thought  that  people  would  cast  up 
against  him  Goethe  and  Byron,  Lamartine  (!)  and  Wordsworth, 
lie  fearlessly  asserts  that,  "  If  Hmnann  and  Dorothea,  Childe 
Harold,  Jocelyn,  The  Excursion,  leave  the  reader  cold  in  com- 
parison with  the  latter  books  of  the  Iliad,  the  Oresteia,  and 
the  episode  of  Dido,  it  is  because  in  the  older  cases  the 
action  is  greater,  the  personages  nobler,"  &c.  We  might  say 
that  the  comparison  is  grossly  unfair,  because  Lamartine  could  at  no 
time  be  compared  even  to  Virgil,  much  less  to  Homer  or  .iEschylus. 
But  let  it  be  admitted  that  at  their  best  six  of  the  seven 
poets  are  at  least  comparable,  and  let  it  be  granted,  as  it  must 
be,  that  the  moderns  come  out  worst.  We  say  that  the  reason 
is  not  what  Mr.  Arnold  alleges ;  that  it  is  not  the  inferiority  of 
action,  but  the  inferiority  of  treatment  in  the  particular  cases,  and 
that,  putting  Lamartine  aside  as  a  mere  weakling,  Faust  does  not 
leave  the  reader  who  knows  how  to  read  it  cold  in  comparison 
even  with  the  Oresteia,  and  that  Parisina  (though  Mr.  Arnold 
thinks  far  more  highly  of  Byron  than  we  do)  does  not  leave  him 
cold  in  comparison  with  the  episode  of  Dido.  If  the  last  two  in- 
stances are  thought  badly  matched,  it  can  only  be  said  that  this 
matching  of  poets  is  in  itself  illegitimate.  A  poem  is  always  in- 
commensurable if  it  is  a  poem.  It  stands  or  falls  to  its  own 
master  and  by  its  own  standard  alone. 

If  we  have  spoken  with  some  freedom  of  Mr.  Arnold's  opinions, 
it  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  honoris  causa.  He  is  a  person  who 
deserves  to  be  written  about  in  some  other  tongue  than  in 
the  cut-and-dried  cliches  of  which  ordinary  reviewing  too  often 
consists.  No  one  probably  of  his  contemporaries  and  juniors  is 
free  from  a  certain  indebtedness  to  his  irritating  but  stimulating 
influence.  But  he  has  one  thing  to  learn,  and  it  is  now  not  very 
probable  that  he  will  ever  learn  it.  Whether  he  is  absolutely 
wrong  in  reiterating  that  caprice  is  the  bane  of  modern  literature 
we  shall  not  inquire.  But  there  is  no  doubt  what  is  the  antidote, 
and  little  doubt  that  that  antidote — catholicity  of  appreciation — is 
one  to  whose  virtues  he  is  something  of  a  stranger. 


THE  INDIAN"  EMPIRE.* 

MACAUL AY'S  "  English  gentlemen  _  of  highly  cultivated 
minds,"  who,  amongst  other  perplexing  and  inconvenient 
questions,  are  not  able  to  say  for  certain  whether  Holkar  is  a 
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Hindu  or  a  Mussulman,  ought  very  soon  to  be  things  of  the  past. 
At  any  rate,  if  such  unenlightened  beiugs  still  exist  it  will  be 
from  no  fault  of  authors  and  publishers.  Books  about  India  of 
every  kind,  ponderous  and  light,  flippant  and  fluent,  distinguished 
for  laborious  accuracy  or  for  many  ingenious  perversions  and 
mistakes,  have  recently  followed  each  other  in  r<tpid  succession. 
Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  volume  before  us,  has  proceeded  on  the  plan 
of  re-arranging,  condensing,  and  compressing  his  old  materials. 
The  districts  of  India  number  about  two  hundred  and  forty, 
and  these  have  been  treated  in  about  one  hundred  volumes 
forming  the  Statistical  Survey.  Out  of  this  number,  again, 
by  the  process  of  distillation,  nine  volumes  have  been  pub- 
lished as  The  Imperial  Gazetteer,  a  production  which  has 
been  noticed  at  some  length  in  this  journal.  The  single  work 
now  before  us,  to  use  Mr,  Hunters  own  words,  "  distils  into  one 
volume  the  essence  of  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  and  certain  of  my 
previous  other  works,"  The  basis  is  the  article  on  India  which 
makes  up  rather  more  than  five  hundred  pages  of  Vol.  III.  of  the 
Gazetteer.  But  it  has  been  amplitied,  revised,  and  brought  up  to 
date.  And  it  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  find  a  title  or  expression 
which  would  convey  to  the  reader  an  exact  notion  of  its 
scope  and  contents.  It  cannot  be  termed  a  history,  though 
it  brings  before  us  Aryans  and  Greeks,  Hindus  and  iJuddhists, 
and  devotes  four  chapters  to  the  Mohammedan  Conquerors, 
as  well  as  to  the  eaj'ly  English  contests  for  supremacy  with 
Moghul  sovereigns  and  Mahratta  chiels.  Nor  is  it  a  mere 
ofhcial  Blue-book  or  a  Fifth  Report,  and  yet  it  contains  much 
useful  information  about  agriculture  and  commerce,  intercourse 
and  civilization,  zoology  and  botany,  climate,  death  rate,  minerals 
and  mines.  A  missionary  will  discover  notices  of  some  of  the 
wild  tribes  fox  which  his  colleagues  have  been  devising  alphabets, 
as  well  as  dissertations  on  that  ancient  religion  which  in  his  mind 
is  associated  with  the  burning  of  women  and  the  drowning  of 
children,  and  with  the  trammels,  caprices,  and  abuses  of  caste. 
A.  member  of  Parliameut  taking  a  six  months'  trip  to  India  will 
probably  find  here  more  facts  and  figures  than  he  can  in  any  other 
turee  works.  And  in  style,  lucidity  of  arrangement,  and  treat- 
ment of  difficult  or  disputed  topics,  it  is  up  to  the  level  of 
previous  perl'ormances  by  the  same  author. 

To  notice  misprints  or  trivial  omissions  in  a  work  of  many 
volumes  such  as  'The  Statistical  Survey  The  Imperial  Gazetteer, 
might  have  seemed  ungenerous  and  misleading.  But  seeing  that 
-dr.  Hunter  has  revised  his  own  ai-ticle  oa  India  at  least  twice  in 
|iroof,  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  we  now  point  out  some  in- 
1  orrect  ox  imperfect  statements  with  an  expression  of  surprise  that 
they  can  have  eluded  his  vifiilance.  For  instance,  the  survivors 
uf  those  who  fought  under  Hardinge  and  Gough  in  the  first  Sikh 
campaign  will  be  rather  astonished  to  learn  that  "  within  three 
iveeks  lour  pitched  battles  were  fought  at  Mudki,  Firozshuhur, 
Aiiwal,and  Sobraon."  The  first  Sikh  attack  was  made  on  Lord 
lardinge's  camp  on  December  i8,  1845,  at  Mudki,  just  when  he 
ind  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  sitting  down  to  the  meal 
called  "  tiffin  "  alter  a  dusty  and  hot  march  of  ten  miles,  and  the 
last  Sikh  invader  was  only  driven  back  across  the  Sutlej  at 
Sobraon  about  midday  on  February  18,  1846.  In  the  interval 
(jetweec  these  two  dates,  Ferozshah — as  it  used  to  be  termed — 
was  fought  on  the  21st  of  December,  the  Sikh  lines  being  cleared 
at  dawn  on  the  22nd,  and  Aliwal  was  won  by  Sir  Harry  Smith 
on  the  28th  of  January  following.    The  campaign,  in  fact,  lasted 

.  not  three,  but  over  seven  and  nearly  eight  weeks.  It  was  short, 
sharp,  and  for  the  time  decisive ;  but  the  world  had  not  then 
.earnt  that  Empires  could  be  subjugated  or  dynasties  dethroned 
lu  the  space  ot  thirty  days.  At  page  215  Mr.  Hunter  advisedly 
runs  counter  to  the  popular  notion  that  the  India  of  Kanouj  and 
tlastinapura  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Mussulmans,  and  he  says  it  is 
opposed  to  historical  facts.  It  is  very  true,  as  he  puts  it,  that  at 
..rst  Mohammedan  conquest  consisted  of  a  series  of  raids  and  inva- 
sions; but  the  Hindus  were  almost  invariably  defeated,  and  they 
liever  made  any  firm  or  united  stand  either  against  the  hordes 
of  Mahmud  or  the  chivalry  of  Akbar.  For  some  time,  too,  the 
Mohammedan  Emperors  were  hampered  by  their  unwise  endea- 
ours  to  govern  India  from  Cabul.  But  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
taey.met  with  comparatively  few  checks,  and  that  Mohammedan 
v  iceroys  and  generals  after  the  fourteenth  century  easily  set  up  in- 
dependent  kingdoms  for  themselves,  built  mosques  and  palaces,  cou- 
iracted  alliances  and  coined  money,  quite  independently  of  Delhi, 

;  irv  Bengal  and  in  the  Deccan,  at  Bijapur,  Qolconda,  Jaunpore, 
Guzerat,  and  other  places.  The  Rajputs  were  never  thoroughly 
subjugated  ;  but  the  rise  of  the  Mahratte  Houses  only  took  place 
m  the  last  century,  when  the  Moghuls  had  conquered  and  held 
India  but  had  become  effete  in  their  turn.  Then,  Lord  Auckland 
was  hardly  "superseded  "  by  Lord  Ellenborough.  The  rule  of  the 
f6rmer  ended,  it  is  true,  in  darkness  and  disaster,  but  after  runnin"- 
its  course  for  nearly  six  years.  Suttees,  Mr.  Hunter  tells  us,  "  are 
said  "  to  have  occurred  to  the  number  of  700  in  the  year  181 7. 
There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  number,  and,  in  order  to  exclude 
all  hearsay  evidence,  we  have  simply  turned  to  the  official  Report 
ior.  that  year,  compiled  by  the  old  Sudder  Court  from  returns 
regularly  furnished  by  the  magistrates  and  Commissioners  of  six 
divisions  of  the  Presidency  of  Bengal.  The  exact  total  is  839,  and 
the  whole  tenor  of  these  reports  proves  incontestably  that  widow- 
burning  increased  and  flourished  owing  to  the  flabbiness  and 

I  incapacity  of  the  Anglo-Indian  administration  of  that  day.  An- 
other curious  error  on  a  very  different  subject  occurs  at  page  50 

'  '^l^^re  the  operation  of  "  the  bore,"  or  celebrated  tidal  wave' 
o^  tUe  Hooghly  river,  13  described.,  "The  boatmen  fly  to  the 


bank  when  they  hear  it  coming."  All  that  we  can  say  is  that 
they  would  court  destruction  if  they  did.  The  course  pursued  by 
the  marijhis  of  Sudaraui,  Islamabad,  and  Backergunge,  who  are  to 
be  found  mixed  with  the  boatmen  of  Calcutta  at  Chandpal  and 
Baboo  Ghauts,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  Mr.  Hunter  says. 
If  their  boats  are  hauled  up  on  the  bank  high  and  dry,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  highest  spring  tide,  well  and  good.  If,  on  the  con- 
trarj',  the  native  craft  is  just  moored  to  the  bank  by  the  water- 
line,  every  prudent  Beug.ili  betakes  himself  at  once  to  the  very 
middle  of  the  river.  There  the  action  of  the  tidal  wave  is  compara- 
tively harmless.  But  it  rushes  along  the  shore  and  is  projected 
from  point  to  point  with  a  force  and  destructiveness  which  must  be 
seen  to  be  understood.  Boats  caught  by  it  on  or  near  the  bank 
are  hurled  violently  against  each  other,  and  loss  of  property  and 
even  of  life  is  the  result  to  those  who  are  found  napping  or  eating 
their  midday  meal  when  the  bore  makes  its  appearance.  At 
page  338  the  Zamindar,  or  great  landholder  of  Bengal,  is  spoken  o£ 
as  the  only  person  "  recognized  by  the  Revenue  Law."  This  must 
be  taken  with  a  qualification.  Mr.  Hunter  has  forgotten  the 
numerous  class  of  sub-infeudations  known  as  ruttunidurs,  Dar- 
2juttunidars,  etai  Seh-puttunidars.  Not  only  are  they  fully  recog-. 
iiized  by  the  Revenue  Code,  but  a  most  comprehensive  statute 
known  as  Regn.  VIII.  of  1819  was  expressly  passed  tO' stereotype 
and  legalize  their  relations  to  and  dependence  on  the  Zamindars. 
The  subject  is  long  and  intricate,  but  the  gist  of  the  law  is  that 
a  superior  holder  who  had  granted  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  his 
estate  in  puttuni  could,  on  failure  of  the  puttunidar  to  pay  hia 
rent,  put  up  the  tenure  to  public  auction  at  stated  periods  twice  in 
the  year.  The  Zamindar  had  not  to  sue  fur  arrears  either  in  the 
Revenue  or  the  Civil  Courts ;  but  he  could  call  on  the  authorities 
to  sell  the  tenure  summarily  after  public  notice  to  that  effect. 
And  the  sale,  if  not  stopped  by  the  payment  of  all  lawful  dues,  had 
the  effect  of  cancelling  the ;jiti!;!M)u' tenure  and  all  other  under-leases 
besides,  Mr.  Hunter  also  dismisses  rather  summarily  the  Perma- 
ueut  Settlement  in  the  Province  of  Benares  and  in  some  few  dis- 
tricts of  Madras.  While  dilating  on  the  Land  Laws  of  Bengal, 
and  even  calling  up  such  questions  as  judicial  rents,  compensation 
for  disturbance,  and  other  matters  in  dispute  between  Bengali 
landlords  and  cultivators,  he  might  have  explained  how  these 
prolific  sources  of  litigation  had  been  stopped  up  in  the  adjacent 
province  of  Benares.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  here,  owing 
to  the  sturdier  character  of  the  peasantry  and  to  the  earlier 
vigilance  of  the  administration,  the  rights  of  the  agricultural 
classes  were  made  secure  against  encroachment  and  usurpation 
autocratic  landholders.  In  some  minor  points  we  demur  to  a  few 
of  Mr.  Hunter's  dicta.  Mahseer  fish  have  been  caught  over  sixty 
pounds  in  weight,  and  a  few  years  ago  one  of  the  extraordinary 
size  of  100  lbs.  was  captured  in  the  Deyra  Doon  by  Mr.  Ross,  a 
brother  of  the  Champion  Rifle  Shot  of  England.  Buffaloes  do 
not  charge  "  unprovoked,"  unless  they  are  single  animals  called 
anws,  when,  like  rooue  elephants,  they  are  very  vicious  and  will 
come  down  on  anything  that  crosses  their  path.  Herds  of  buffaloes 
always  flee  at  the  sight  of  an  elephant  or  a  horse,  or  at  the  sound 
or  flash  of  a  gun  ;  and  jungle  fowl,  so  far  from  not  being  " good 
eating,"  are  when  young  very  palatable,  though  no  doubt  inferior 
to  the  floriken  for  the  table. 

_  Some  of  the  later  chapters  on  agriculture,  means  of  communica- 
tion, trade,  and  new  industries,  are  especially  welcome  at  this 
time.    We  are  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Hunter  does  not  join  in  the 
outcry  about  the  ignorance  of  the  Hindu  cultivator  and  his  un- 
scientific or  haphazard  methods  of  tillage.  Those  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  English  knowledge  of  high  farming,  their  subsoil 
cultivation,  aad  their  elaborate  instruments,  will  soon  find  that  in 
India  they  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  from  the  untutored  Kaivart, 
the  Kurmi,  or  the  Jat  peasant.    No  Ryot  ever  makes  a  mistake  as 
to  the  set,  lay,  elevation,  and  natural  drainage  of  his  land.  With 
his  light  plough  he  scratches  his  plot  in  its  length  and  breadth.over 
and  over  again  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  and  with  a  Ladder, 
of  bamboo,  representing  our  harrow,  he  often  pulverizes  the 
2)uti  is  (jleha  till  it  resolves  itself  into  fine  garden  mould.  The  Ryot 
perfectly  well  understands  the  application  of  manure,  ashes,  dung, 
and  other  substances,  if  he  can  spare  them  ;  his  mode  of  tapping, 
the  date  palm  and  the  toddy  palm  for  their  juice  is  practical  and- 
ingenious  ;  and  if  he  is  often  careless  about  the  rotation  of  crops, 
it  is  because  certain  parts  of  the  alluvial  or  clay  lands  are  only  fitted 
for  the  cultivation  of  one  specific  and  unchanging  produce.  His 
fences  may  be  low  in  height  and  fragile  in  texture,  and,  except  in 
a  few  parts  of  the  Punjab,  he  has  no  notion  of  reserving  pasture 
for  cattle  as  distinct  from  arable  lauds.  The  bullocks  and  cows  can 
browse  in  the  primeval  scrub  or  jungle,  or  on  rice  lands  after 
the  crop  has  been  cut  and  carried,  or  they  may  be  tethered  by  the 
sides  of  the  high  roads  or  the  village  paths.    But  land  is  too  pre- 
cious to  be  reserved  for  four-footed  animals,  and,  as  the  author 
pithily  puts  it,  scientific  agriculture  in  India  is  limited  by  the 
poverty  and  not  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  K  we  are  to  have 
a  peasant  proprietary,  we  cannot  expect  from  them  the  outlay  of' 
independent  capitalists.    Many  of  the  model  farms  established  by 
Government,  from  which  great  things  were  expected  by  advanced 
thinkers,  the  philosophers  of  the  cabinet  and  the  desk,  have  proved 
expensive  failures.  No  doubt  something  can  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion.   The  breed  of  cattle  might  be  improved,  and  the  practice 
of  ploughing  with  milch  kine  may  be  discouraged  as  ruinous  to 
the  mother  and  the  calf.    It  is  satisfactory  to  be  told  that  in 
some  districts  the  sewage  of  large  cities  is  being  turned  to  good 
account.    Government  can  do  much  to  preserve  and  to  replace 
timber  on  its  own  lands ;  to  r,bow  proprietois  or  village  cammuni-^  - 
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ties  that  iu  this  their  duty  and  their  interest  are  one  ;  and  as  a 
last  resort  Government  may  insist  on  Icfrislation  to  the  same  end. 
But  the  recent  aholitiou  of  the  Agricultural  Department  as  a 
separate  branch  of  the  administration  strengthens  our  disbelief  in 
ambitious  schemes  for  raising  Indian  produce  by  70,  50,  or  even 
30  per  cent.  Any  one  who  has  closely  compared  in  two 
neighbouring  villages  the  agricultural  outturn  of  lazy  Moham- 
medans who  are  both  weavers  and  tillers,  with  the  cleanly 
furrows,  the  neatly-planted  rows  of  rice  plants,  and  the  careful 
weeding  of  Hindus  devoted  only  to  agriculture,  may  probabl}' 
admit  that  though  the  lands  of  the  former  could  yield  much  larger 
returns,  those  of  the  latter  could  not,  by  any  improvements  adapted 
to  Asiatic  ideas  and  physical  capacities,  be  increased  by  more 
than  5  or  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hunter,  while  praising  the  Hindus  for  their  sliill  in  handi- 
craft, embroidery,  jewelry,  cutlery,  and  so  forth,  does  not  hold 
out  any  immediate  hope  of  the  conversion  of  native  industry 
from  agriculture  to  manufacture.  Yet  the  last  four  years  have 
witnessed  the  establishment  of  cotton  mills  and  jute  mills  in  Bom- 
bay, Nagpur,  and  Beugal.  Protective  factory  legislation  has  been 
demanded  iu  the  interest  of  women  and  children.  Looms  are  at 
work  on  both  sides  of  the  river  at  Calcutta,  and  one  part  of  the 
island  of  Bombay  with  its  tall  chimneys,  recalls  "  the  aspect  of  a 
Lancashire  town."  It  may  be  that  the  manufacturers  of  Man- 
chester may  liud  themselves  confronted  with  a  new  difficulty.  The 
cost  of  setting  up  mills  in  India  is  three  times  that  of  England ; 
but  labour  is  abundantj  workmen  are  docile  and  tractable,  and 
strikes  for  higher  wages  are  as  yet  unknown.  We  are  not  inclined 
to  put  too  much  faith  in  India  as  a  mineral  country.  It  produces 
no  silver,  though  it  absorbs  and  uses  an  enormous  quantity  of  that 
metal  both  for  coinage  and  ornament.  The  diamond  mines  were 
long  ago  ransacked  by  the  Mohammedans,  and  though  there  are  gold 
deposits  in  Central  and  Southern  India,  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
they  will  rival  Australian  diggings.  The  manufacture  of  iron  by 
the  English  method  is  too  expensive  to  pay.  Of  coal  there  is 
abundance  of  a  certain  kind  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  in  the 
Ranigunje  country.  Though  not  far  from  the  surface  it  is  far  in- 
ferior to  English  coal,  and  of  three  Companies  long  established  to 
raise  a  supply  for  fsictcries  and  railways,  only  one  can  be  said  to 
flourish.  We  should  be  inclined  for  the  proiitable  investment  of 
English  capital  to  look  to  tea,  coffee,  and  cliinchona ;  to  indigo 
if  sown  and  manufactured  on  sound  commercial  principles  ;  to 
the  revival  of  silk,  and  to  an  indefinite  increase  in  the  jute  trade. 
But,  except  that  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  are  far  more  easily 
governed  than  Irishmen,  the  main  interests  of  India,  like  those  of 
Ireland,  will  be  agricultural  for  years  to  come. 

"We  uudt-rstand  that  the  present  volume  is  entirely  Mr.  Hunter's 
own  worli,  in  frame,  scope,  arrangement,  and  language.  In  the 
other  volumes  previously  noticed,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  define 
how  much  is  due  to  Mr.  Hunter's  own  pen,  and  how  much  to 
those  spoken  of  as  provincial  editors  and  district  officers.  The 
editor  has  been  careful  to  acknowledge  the  aid  afforded  to  him  by 
men  in  high  position  in  India — Lieutenant-Governors  and  Chief 
Commissioners,  heads  of  the  Survey  and  Meteorological  Depart- 
ments, the  Portuguese  Viceroy  and  the  French  Governor-General 
at  Pondicherry.  There  is  nothing,  by  the  way,  so  very  meritorious 
in  the  conduct  of  these  high  and  mighty  personages,  who  had  only 
to  give  Mr.  Hunter  access  to  their  records  and  to  tell  their 
functionaries  to  aflbrd  him  due  help.  He  has  also  tendered  his 
thanks  to  a  number  of  well-educated  gentlemen  in  England  con- 
nected with  the  Universities,  and  to  two  ladies  who  have  no 
doubt  served  leim  faithfully  in  condensiug  and  arranging  his 
copious  materials.  But  these  latter  personages  found  their  matter 
ready  to  hand,  and  have  worked  comfortably  in  an  English  climate 
by  a  coal  fire,  and  not  under  a  punkah  or  behind  a  tatti  while  the 
hot  winds  roared  and  blustered  outside  the  bungalow  or  tent.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  foundation  of  the  whole  work  was  laid 
by  provincial  editors  and  distiVjt  othcers,  who  have  freely  placed 
their  time  and  local  knowledge  at  Mr.  Hunter's  disposal.  Now 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  he  has  singled  out  for  special 
commendation  any  others  beyond  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  volumes  of  the  North-West  Provinces  ;  Blr.  Campbell,  who 
answers  for  Bombay ;  Mr.  Rice  for  Mysore ;  Mr.  Hughes  for 
Sind  ;  and  Mr.  Pusley  and  Mr.  Dollman.  We  should  have  been 
glad  if  a  due  share  of  commendation  had  been  specially  awarded 
to  others  who  tilled  the  ground  which  Mr.  Hunter  watered,  and 
if  they  had  been  prominently  noticed  and  not  simply  designated 
as  "five  junior  members  of  "the  Civil  Service  of  Bengal."  The 
greatest  statesmen  and  captains  in  India  have  always  been  the 
lirst  to  see  that  the  services  of  their  subordinates  were  not  over- 
looked by  the  Government  and  the  community. 


PROCTOR'S  FAMILIAR  SCIENCE  STUDIES.* 

MR.  PROCTOR  shows  himself  as  indefatigable  in  working  for 
those  whom  he  has  made  his  special  class  of  readers  as  he  is 
judicious  in  catering  for  their  peculiar  tastes.  Amongst  the 
numberless  aspects  in  which  nature  presents  herself  to  keen-sighted 
and  ingenious  minds,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  exercise  of  a  fancy 
■which  is  ever  ready  to  pick  out  whatever  there  is  of  novel, 

*  East/  Star  Lessons.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  Author  of  "  Pleasant 
Wa3'S  in  Science,"  &c.    Londou:  Chatlo  &  W'indiis.  1881. 

Familiar  Science  Studies,  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  London  :  Chatto  & 
Windu3.  1882. 


grandiose,  or  startling  in  the  disclosures  of  science.  A  generation 
that  loves  strong  sensations  turns  an  eager  and  sympathetic  ear 
to  lessons  which,  without  overtaxing  the  intellect,  give  agree- 
able play  to  the  love  of  wonder,  and  which,  satisfying  the 
conscience  by  the  plea  that  something  is  being  learnt,  flutter 
the  heart  with  a  sense  of  novelty,  or  even  a  pleasing  thrill  of 
alarm.  Mr.  Proctor  can  at  times  array  nature  in  her  terrors,  and 
at  others  deck  her  out  in  gay  and  sprightly  garb.  He  has  dis- 
coursed of  the  pleasant  ways  of  science,  and  he  can  threaten  the 
world  with  the  terrors  of  early  dissolution.  For  our  own  part,  we 
are  best  pleased  when  he  talks  quietly  of  the  facts  which  science 
has  to  reveal,  and  condescends  to  the  minds  of  hearers  who  would 
be  taught  rather  than  excited.  In  his  Easi/  Star  Lessons  he  has 
provided  a  well-devised  and  useful  manual  for  those  who  would 
become  familiar  with  the  aspects  of  the  heavens,  so  as  to  recognize 
at  a  glance  the  principal  groups  of  stars  and  the  most  conspicuous 
luminaries  among  them,  in  their  relations  to  the  season  of  the  year 
and  the  latitude  of  the  observer.  His  series  of  star  maps  shows 
for  each  month  the  constellations  which  pass  overhead  at  mid- 
night, clearly  depicted  upon  a  background  of  black,  their  astro- 
nomical bearings  indicated  by  lines  and  arrows,  whereby  the 
young  astronomer  will  by  degrees  make  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  face  of  the  celestial  sphere,  and  readily  identify  any  star  he 
may  seek  to  observe.  There  is  a  separate  map  for  each  hemi- 
sphere, the  series  not  being  intended  for  Northern  observers  alone ; 
and  there  are  both  an  Eastern  anda  Western  map,  showing  separately 
the  rising  and  the  setting  groups.  To  these  are  added  separate 
outlines  or  diagrams  of  the  leading  constellations,  with  explana- 
tions of  the  fanciful  names  attached  to  them  by  early  astronomers. 
In  some  instances  the  change  of  aspect  due  to  the  proper  motion 
of  particular  stars,  as  well  in  past  as  in  future  time,  is  to  be  seen. 
This  is  conspicuously  the  case  with  the  Great  Beai",  otherwise 
known  as  the  Plough,  the  Dipper,  Charles's  (or  the  Churl's) 
Wain.  Mr.  Proctor  complains  that  his  charts  showing  the  con- 
figuration of  this  group  100,000  years  ago,  as  well  as  36,000  and 
100,000  years  hence,  have  been  borrowed  without  acknowledgment 
by  M.  Flammarion  for  his  Past  and  Future  of  a  Constellation. 

In  Familiar  Science  Studies  Mr.  Proctor  brings  together  a  score 
or  so  of  miscellaneous  articles  or  essays,  chiefly  reprinted  from  the 
Times,  the  Contemporanj  Review,  Scribner's  Magazine,  and  other 
periodicals.  They  run  over  a  great  width  of  ground,  beginning 
with  notes  on  Infinity,  and  ending  with  photographs  of  a  gallop- 
ing horse.  Science  and  religion  are  disposed  of  in  one  short 
paper,  sun-spots  and  financial  panics  in  another ;  whilst  dreams 
strangely  fulfilled  and  unfulfilled,  suspended  animation,  betting 
on  races,  and  meteoric  dust  are  discussed  in  the  same  swift  and 
summary  way.  It  is  difficult  to  find  anything  in  heaven  or  on 
earth  that  is  not  dreamt  of  in  Mr.  Proctor's  philosophy.  His 
pen  has  the  varied  play  of  the  elephant's  trunk,  equally  ready  to 
tear  down  a  tree  or  pick  up  a  pin.  On  the  other  hand,  what  has 
no  doubt  been  easy  writing  becomes,  to  put  it  in  language 
milder  than  Sheridan's  famous  saying,  anything  but  easy  reading. 
It  may,  however,  be  owing  to  our  dulness  that  we  fail  time  after 
time  to  follow  him  through  his  flowing  and  jaunty  sentences, 
or  even  to  apprehend  the  logical  weight  of  the  reasoning  on 
which  he  so  confidently  relies.  In  his  theory  of  the  pyramids, 
for  example — a  theory  which  he  considers  "  true  beyond  all  manner 
of  doubt " — as  structures  for  astronomical  purposes,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  Egyptians  building  up  a  mass  of  masonry,  with 
a  base  as  big  as  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  simply  to  get  a  platform  and 
a  gallery  for  observations  of  the  sun  and  stars  which  for  aught  we 
see  might  have  been  carried  on  just  as  well  by  the  aid  of  a  few 
straight  rods,  a  gnomon  of  masonry,  or  other  equally  simple  con- 
trivance, on  the  natural  level  of  the  earth;  especially  as  the  complex 
system  of  galleries,  tubes,  or  passages  was  to  be  walled  up  within 
less  than  fifty  years  for  thirty  centuries  or  more.  While  magnify- 
ing the  scientific  skill  and  sagacity  displayed  in  selecting  a  site  not 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  lat.  30° — or  even  less,  allowing 
for  the  refraction  of  light,  with  the  knowledge  of  which  he  freely 
credits  these  early  builders — he  might  have  spared  a  good  word  for 
the  prescient  and  beneficent  power  that  so  long  ago  as  the  sedimentary 
age  so  opportunely  pitched  down  the  limestone  hill  to  form  the  core 
and  to  supply  the  quarry  for  the  grand  stellar  observatory  of  Cheops. 
The  inclined  passages  which  to  humdrum,  unimaginative  believers 
in  tradition  seemed  to  betoken  the  degree  of  slope  best  fitted  for 
the  downward  slide  of  a  heavy  sarcophagus,  are  with  him  direct- 
ing tubes  to  keep  the  pole  star  of  the  period  within  the  builder's 
eye,  giving  him  a  true  North  line  for  setting  out  his  pyramid  base. 
Yet  surely,  when  he  had  ensured  this  exact  polarity  in  the  case  of 
the  earliest  or  Great  Pyramid,  the  builder  might  have  found  for  him- 
self a  datum  line  for  subsequent  contiguous  structures  of  the  samo 
kind,  without  repeating  the  like  sloping  galleries  in  them  all. 
We  are  quite  clear  as  to  Professor  Smyth's  prodigious  theory  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  having  been  built  by  Noah  to  embody  the 
British  measure  of  corn  and  the  British  inch,  besides  squaring  the 
circle,  protesting  against  the  French  decimal  system,  predicting 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  Mr.  Proctor's 
astrological  scheme  is,  we  must  confess,  not  in  this  or  that  of  its 
details  alone,  but  in  its  fundamental  principle  or  idea,  utterly 
beyond  us. 

Writing  upon  the  famous  Fifteen  or  Boss  puzzle,  which  ha 
introduces  in  the  usual  popular  strain  as  a  "  maddening  mystery  " 
to  the  outside  world — though  obvious,  of  course,  at  first 
sight  to  himself,  and  to  him  alone  of  scientific  men — Mr. 
Proctor  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  elucidate  the 
problem,  and  to  have  given  simple  rules  for  its  solution,  in  a 
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paper  ■which  appeared  in  a  colonial  journal,  the  Australasian, 
or  August  21,  i88o.  It  comes  to  our  recollection,  however, 
that  in  the  American  Journal  of  Mathematics  for  December  1879, 
notes  upon  the  puzzle  were  inserted  by  Messrs.  W.  Wolsey 
Johnson  and  W.  £.  Story,  giving  a  brief  and  simple  analysis  of 
the  mathematical  principles  involved,  and  determining  the  terms 
or  limits  of  the  solution.  To  the  unmathematical  public  he  must 
doubtless  seem  a  very  high-class  magician  who  can  deal  with  a 
problem  so  distracting  in  Mr.  Proctor's  light  .nnd  airy  way,  and 
the  impression  is  kept  up  by  the  tone  of  triumph  in  which  he 
proclaims  his  conquest  of  the  "  fearsome  game  "  in  a  tew  hours  after 
hearing  of  it,  without  having  before  him  "  any  actual  set  of  blocks, 
eimply  drawing  mental  pictures  of  the  various  cases  or  positions," 
as  champion  chess-players  win  their  dozen  games  blindfold,  lie 
might,  we  think,  have  greatly  simplified  his  explanation,  making 
it  at  the  same  time  clear  that  the  result  is  always  to  be  worked 
out  either  in  the  positive  or  the  negative  sequence — that  is,  either  as 
the  numbers  naturally  follow  each  other  Irom  i  to  15,  or  as  they 
appear  inversely  in  a  mirror — there  being  no  reason  for  the  one 
alternative  rather  than  the  other,  saving  the  collocation  of  the 
numbers  with  which  the  process  of  shifting  begins.  From  any 
given  collocation  one  of  these  solutions  alone  is  to  be  attained, 
and  it  is  from  kicking  against  the  pricks  of  this  irreversible  law 
that  many  excitable  minds  in  America,  which  brook  no  defeat, 
have,  so  report  says,  been  permanently  thrown  oft'  their  balance. 
With  Mr.  Proctor's  rules  before  them,  non-mathematical  readers 
need  fear  no  such  terrible  result,  if  they  care  to  keep  up  the  game 
when  shorn  of  the  mysterious  interest  which  first  thrilled  the 
public  mind.  To  a  more  scientilic  class  of  students  it  will  be 
permanently  interesting  as  an  elementary  essay  in  the  theory  of 
determinants,  a  new  and  eugngiug  branch  of  mathematics  which 
was  first  brought  to  notice  iu  England  by  an  early  little  work  of 
Mr.  Spottiswoode's  in  the  year  1851. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  journal  which  boasts  the  greatest  cir- 
culation in  the  world  dressed  up  anew  for  its  readers  the  pro- 
phetic warning  of  a  venerated  though  somewhat  mythical  authority, 
"  how  that  the  world  to  an  end  should  come  in  eijihteen  hundred 
and  eighty-one,''  with  corroborative  proof  of  its  inspiration  from  the 
same  wise  woman's  prevision  of  carriages  running  without  horses 
and  ships  going  without  sails.  Scarcely  had  the  terrified  public 
had  time  to  draw  breath  since  the  chimes  safely  rang  out  the 
fatal  year — those  more  advanced  in  populnr  science  warily  await- 
ing the  margin  of  grace  allowed  by  the  change  of  style  since  the 
presumed  date  of  Mother  Shipton's  prophecies — when  a  new  cry 
of  alarm  in  the  name  of  science  was  heard  from  Mr.  Proctor,  who, 
in  "A  Menacing  Comet,"  seemed  to  sound  the  doom  of  all  things 
living  within  the  sun's  influence  in  fifteen  years  or  so  from  the 
present  date.  Not  that  there  is  any  reason  to  fear  any  sudden  encoun- 
ter of  our  globe  with  one  of  these  erratic  meuiln'i's  of  our  system  ; 
astronomy  has  of  late  got  fairly  rid  of  panics  on  that  score.  i5ut,  as 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Proctor,  on  the  suggestion  of  "  mathematicians 
of  eminence  by  no  means  prone  to  adopt  wild  and  startling  ideas," 
it  opens  to  us  a  source  of  danger  of  a  new  and  far  more  terrifying 
kind.  Suppose  our  sun  suddenly  stimulated  to  some  such  sudden 
and  tremendous  outburst  of  light  and  flame  as  was  displayed  bv 
a  star  in  the  Northern  Crown  in  the  year  1866,  and  has  been  ob- 
served in  cases  of  periodic  increase,  as  in  Mira  (the  wonderful 
star),  in  the  Whale,  and  Eta,  in  the  ship  Argo, 

It  is  certain  that,  if  tiiere  are  planots  circling  ainiiml  tlmt  remote  sun, 
and  if  tlie  oidinary  ligtit  and  lieat  of  tiiat  o\h  sufficed  for  tfie  require- 
ments of  tfie  inli.iDitauts  of  tfiose  orbs,  tlie  abnormal  lii^ht  and  iieat 
during  the  outburst  in  i856  must  liavc  destroyed  aff  livii-ig  creatures 
from  the  face  of  eacti  one  of  tliose  worfds.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  if 
at  any  time  a  great  comet  falling  directly  upon  the  suii  should,  by  the 
swift  rush  of  its  meteoric  components,  ex'cile  tlie  ir.une  of  tiie  sun  to  a 
lustre  far  exceeding  that  with  which  lie  at  present  shines,  the  sudden 
access  of  lustre  and  of  heat  would  pruve  destructive!  to  every  livin"- 
creature,  or  at  any  rate  to  all  the  higher  forma  of  lile  upon  this  earth". 
And  though  in  a  few  days  the  sun  might  resume  his  ordinary  lustre' 
and  no  longer  glow  with  abnormal  heat,  he  would  pour  bis  raVs  on  a 
family  of  worlds  in  which  not  one  of  the  higher  forms  either  of  v'egetable 
or  animal  life  would  remain  in  existence. 

It  is  a  habit  with  many  people  to  take  as  gospel  trulh  whatever 
meets  their  eye  in  print.  Mr.  Proctor's  peculiar  method  in 
science  leads  him  to  adopt  as  fact  anything  in  the  way  of  hypo- 
thesis or  conjecture  put  forth  by  any  man  of  professional 
standing  or  popular  repute,  picking  up  and  combining  with  it 
whatever  else  in  the  course  of  contemporary  speculation  blends 
pleasingly  with  the  work  of  fancy.  '\\'here  "so  many  ardent  and 
imaginative  souls  are  on  the  look-out,  there  is  not  much  limit 
to  what  may  be  thought  possible  or  likely ;  only,  instead  of  the 
hkehhood  of  the  ultimate  result  growing  weaker  as  link  is 
added  to  link,  with  Mr.  Proctor  the  chain  of  flimsy  links  grows 
in  the  end  to  adamantine  strength.  It  is  "  verv "  likely  "  that 
comets  getting  nearer  and  nearer  dash  in  the  long  run  into  the 
sun.  It  is  thought  "very  likely"  by  astronomers  of  mark, 
like  Professor  Winnecke,  from  the  observations  of  Messrs.  Gould 
Gill,  Hind,  and  others,  that  the  comet  we  saw  in  1880  was 
the  same  that  appeared  iu  1843,  which  iJr.  Gould  thinks 
"  very  likely  "  identical  with  that  of  1668,  and  not  improbably 
with  that  of  1538.  If  so,  its  orbit  is  >;etting  alarminnly 
shorter,  it  reappearing  after  37,  instead  of  175  years,  while 
Mr.  Marth  would  not  be  surprised,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Proctor,  if  it  came  round  next  time  in  seveiitten  \  ears  or  even  less! 
Consider  now  the  effect  of  this  body  rusbiny'  into  the  sun  at 
the  tremendous  pace  with  which  it  would  limllv  circle  round  the 
central  orb — three  hundred  miles  a  second,  our  author  calculates^ 


Such  a  risk  was  contemplated,  he  reminds  us,  by  Newton,  as  full 
of  danger  to  the  earth.  Newton,  it  is  true,  held  the  peril  to  arise 
from  the  addition  of  so  much  fuel  to  the  solar  fires.  We  know 
now  that  the  real  danger  comes,  not  from  the  absorption  of  so  much, 
matter  as  may  exist  in  a  comet's  head  and  nucleus,  but  "  from  the 
conversion  of  the  momentum  of  the  swiftly  rushing  mass  of  the 
comet  into  heat,  the  thermal  equivalent  of  its  mechanical  energy." 

The  effect  of  this  note  of  alarm  was  promptly  seen  in  the  queer 
homily  in  the  Spectator,  of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice, 
having  for  its  text  this  prophecy  of  Mr.  Proctor,  as  one  "  of  whose 
astronomical  authority  and  ability  nobody  doubts."  Upon  this 
undoubted  fact  were  founded  some  characteristic  speculations  as  to 
the  moral  attitude  with  which  the  inevitable  doom  is  likely  to- 
be  met  as  the  day  draws  near,  which  day  Mr.  Proctor  would  doubt- 
less be  able  to  fix  with  still  greater  precision.  The  Menacing 
Comet  has,  it  appears,  since  been  "  scratched  "  in  the  pages  of 
Knoidechje,  yet,  with  the  original  article  before  us  in  Familiar 
Science  Studies,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how  our  contemporary 
could  have  done  otherwise  than  take  it  for  a  bond  Jide  entry  for 
the  sensational  event.  Not  only  the  title  of  the  essay,  but  what  is 
drawn  out  as  the  line  of  proof,  epitomized  by  us  above,  shows  ta 
our  mind  an  unmistakable  desire,  however  it  may  be  sought  now 
to  turn  it  off  as  a  playful  freak  of  science,  to  make  the  reader's 
flesh  creep.  How  far,  indeed,  so  many  of  us  as  are  not  dead 
with  fright  may  have  indications  vouchsafed  them  of  the  coming 
catastrophe  does  not  yet  appear.  Nor  does  it  very  much  matter.  All 
must  soon  be  over.  "  iMr.  Proctor's  name  will  have  one  instant  of 
lurid  fame,  in  which  that  and  everything  else  connected  with  our 
corporeal  life  will  expire."  In  a  lew  weeks — possibly  in  a  few 
days  or  even  hours,  in  the  words  of  Mr,  Proctor — the  sun,  excited 
for  a  while  to  intense  heat  and  splendour,  will  resume  his  usual 
temperature,  his  usual  lustre ;  but  there  will  be  no  one  to  bask  ia 
his  genial  beams,  no  popular  science  teacher  to  tell  of  all  he  has 
done  or  is  henceforth  to  do.  It  may  yet  be  that  some  spirits 
of  a  bolder  and  more  hopeful  turn,  less  trustful  of  popular 
science  prophets,  may  bethink  them  that  out  of  the  myriads,  not 
to  say  millions,  of  these  menacing  bodies  that  are  said  to  circu- 
late round  the  sun  with  the  same  chance  of  precipitatioa  into  his 
mass,  it  would  be  odd  if  in  the  whole  range  of  historical,  or,  let  us 
say,  geological  time,  such  a  catastrophe  had  never  taken  place  before. 
\'et,  whettier  any  such  dreaded  crash  has  eomeolf  or  not,  here  at  least 
we  are.  There  has  been,  indeed,  a  strong  impression  that  the 
unwonted  disturbance  of  the  sun's  surface  noted  at  once  by  Mr. 
Carrington  and  Mr,  Hodgson,  on  September  i,  1859,  was  due  to  the 
inrush  of  a  comet  into  the  sun;  yet  nothing  came  of  it  beyond  a 
slight  extra  tremor  of  the  galvanometer  needles  at  Kew  and  else- 
where. Comparing  the  stupendous  mass  of  the  sun  with  the 
utmost  material  volume  that  can  be  assigned  to  these  filmy 
volatile  portents  of  the  sky,  what  great  accession  can  we  suppose 
any  one  among  them  to  be  singly  capable  of  bringing  to  the  vast 
cosmical  centre  of  light  and  heat  'i  Any  particularly  nervous 
person  may  as  well  fling  a  pinch  of  snuffinto  the  fire,  and  see  how 
it  afl'ects  a  thermometer  upon  the  opposite  wall.  After  all  our 
advance  in  scientific  observation  and  theory  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
are  we  really  nearer  to  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  material  con- 
stituents or  the  physical  conditions  of  these  mysterious  wanderers- 
of  our  system  ?  "  What  are  comets  made  of  .P"  asked  a  French  lady 
of  the  most  distinguished  savant  of  the  time.  "  Madame,  I  do  no"t 
know."  "Then  what  is  theuse  of  beingan  Academician?"  "Madame, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  say  I  do  not  know."  It  would  never  do  for 
an  oracle  of  popular  science  to  have  it  thought  there  was  anything 
he  did  not  know.  liather  than  stoop  to  the  ignorance  of  Arago, 
Mr,  Proctor  will,  it  seems,  set  the  seal  of  his  authority  upon  the 
wisdom  of  Mother  Shiptou. 


TIIE  PRINCE  CONSORT'S  MUSICAL  COJI POSITIONS.* 

FOR  the  purposes  of  abstract  sociology  some  people  may  possibly 
think  that  it  is  desirable  to  eliminate  the  amateur  worlfman  as- 
a  disturbing  element,  but  no  one  with  any  breadth  of  philosophical 
perception  or  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  its  requirements 
will  really  wish  for  a  condition  of  society  in  which  men  are  so 
completely  specialized  as  to  have  no  interests  in  life  apart  from  the 
particular  work  which  it  falls  to  them  to  do.  It  is  rather  a  natural 
impulse  for  experts  to  distrust  amateur  productions  of  all  sorts^ 
owinpr  to  the  experience  the  world  has  often  had  of  their  want  of 
completeness  and  thoroughness ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
amateurs  are  capable  of  being  very  useful  in  many  branches  of 
science  and  art,  and  there  are  not  a  few  noteworthy  examples  ia 
relation  to  astronomy,  natural  history,  and  jiainting,  that  may 
easily  be  called  to  mind  in  proof  of  it.  In  his  native- 
simplicity,  that  is  theoretically,  the  amateur  is  a  receptive 
and  sympathetic  being,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to  refrain 
from  occasionally  brealdng  into  activity.  Moreover,  the  hap- 
hazard medley  of  modern  social  arrangements  causes  many  a 
man  with  decided  gifts  iu  a  particular  line  to  spend  all  his  life  in 
some  drudgery  for  which  he  is  wholly  unfit  and  which  any 
commonplace  person  might  do  quite  as  well;  and  this  mis- 
application of  gifts  introduces  a  special  element  into  the  ques- 
tion, and  sometimes  explains  the  incompleteness  of  work  in  whicb- 
there  are  decisive  evidences  of  unusual  ability.  It  is  almost  in- 
evitable that  a  misplaced  workman  should  become  active  in  lines 
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for  which  he  is  specially  adapted  a3  well  as  in  those  to  which  he  is 
condemned  by  the  circumstances  of  life ;  but  it  is  natural  that 
either  the  time  or  the  strength  left  over  from  ostensible  duties 
should  be  insufficient  for  the  carrying'  out  to  completeness  of 
artistic  or  scientific  worlc  of  a  hig^h  standard,  such  as  cannot  be 
achieved  without  complete  concentration  of  the  attention  and 
force  of  the  worker.  It  is  obviously  out  of  the  question  at  present 
for  society  to  arrive  at  that  ideal  state  in  which  every  man  shall 
have  the  best  chance  of  doing  what  he  is  fittest  to  do,  so  it  is 
probable  that  amateurs  will  long  continue  not  only  to  enjoy,  but 
to  be  also  productive. 

lu  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  everyday  life  the  clas3  of 
amateur  which  is  most  prominently  active  is  the  musical.  People 
of  sense  and  experience  sufl'er  many  things  at  their  hands,  and  the 
man  is  rare  and  blessed  who  has  not  had  experience  of  the  per- 
tinacious forwardness  of  incompetent  volunteers.  This  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  familiar  fact  that  men  are  for  the  most  part  ready  to 
put  trust  in  themselves  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  abilities ; 
and  while  amateurs  who  have  the  earnestness  of  purpose  to  attain 
to  considerable  proficiency  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  their  own 
shortcomings  are  reluctant  to  make  themselves  conspicuous,  the 
field  is  left  open  for  those  whu  too  often  bring  discredit  upon  the 
whole  race  by  the  barbarous  frivolity  of  their  performances.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  people  sometimes  express  a  desire  for 
legislation  to  mitigate  the  nuisance,  such  as  was  heard  of  not  long 
ago  at  Weimar;  but  of  course  this  is  not  really  to  be  thought  of, 
and  a  much  better  remedy  is  in  the  bauds  of  society  itself — iu 
either  attaining  to  sounder  opinions  of  personal  responsibility,  or  to 
that  just  and  reasonable  degree  of  cultivation  and  knowledge  which 
will  enable  people  to  discourage  exhibitions  of  effusive  incom- 
petence without  risk  of  hampering  the  progress  of  genuine  ability. 
The  late  Prince  Consort,  among  many  other  valuable  worlis,  gave 
a  strong  impetus  in  this  latter  direction  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
not  a  little  of  the  tendency  in  the  direcfion  of  sensible  and  earnest 
cultivation  of  art,  which  has  been  very  decided  iji  late  years,  is 
chiefly  owing  to  his  eflbrts.  In  this  he  certainly  grasped  one  of 
the  truest  and  worthiest  functions  of  the  royal  or  noble  amateur, 
and  one  with  a  field  huge  enough  to  satisfy  a  lively  ambition. 
But  the  example  has  not  been  commonly  followed  ;  partly  because 
it  requires  a  good  detil  of  self-devotion,  and  partly  because  the 
petty  opportunities  for  personal  display  generally  overcome  the 
impetus  towards  broader  measures  of  public  action.  The  result 
is  that  a  great  deal  of  activity  is  squandered  in  efforts  which  disci- 
pline and  better  judgment  might  very  soon  teach  men  to  be  futile. 
AVhat  amateurs  may  do  when  they  wisely  submit  to  discipline  is 
well  shown  by  the  admirable  performances  of  the  Bach  Choir  and  of 
Mr.  Prout's  Choir  iu  the  East  End,  and  other  similar  institutions ; 
and  this  also  illustrates  the  saving  virtue  of  combination,  for  it  is 
chitfly  when  isolated  that  their  deficiencies  are  most  conspicuous, 
as  is  especially  shown  iu  the  matter  of  composition. 

This  may  appear  the  very  reverse  of  views  commonly  enter- 
tained by  the  casually-thinking  public ;  and  even  exceptionally 
wise  and  accurate  men  like  J.  S.  Mill  have  been  betrayed  into  a 
misconception  of  the  amount  of  labour  and  strenuous  concentra- 
tion necessary  to  develop  either  small  or  large  works  to  any  degree 
of  artistic  completeness.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  good 
music  is  the  result  of  a  momentary  flash  of  inspiration,  and  that 
when  a  tune  has  been  evolved  the  success  is  made.  This  is  unfor- 
tunately very  far  from  the  truth,  and  the  mistake  has  had  a  very 
peculiar  efiect  upon  some  amateur  composers,  which  is  quite  unique 
iu  the  regions  of  productivity,  and  will  probably  not  long  survive 
the  general  increase  of  artistic  cultivation.  It  saves  trouble  to 
accept  the  view  that  the  finding  of  a  tune  is  the  whole  matter,  and 
that  any  one  can  do  the  work  of  completing  a  sketch  and  making 
it  fit  for  the  public,  and  consequently  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
works  to  be  published  in  which  the  chief  part  of  the  work 
has  not  been  done  by  the  person  whose  name  is  blazoned  on 
the  title-page.  Not  a  few  productions  which  have  had  a  certain 
ephemeral  success  are  more  or  less  concocted  after  this  manner. 
In  fact,  till  comparatively  lately  there  have  been  very  few 
amateurs  with  sufiicient  technical  knowledge  to  face  the  pub- 
licity of  printing  without  professional  assistance.  It  may  be 
granted  that  ideas  may  occur  to  such  people  which  are  worth 
having  and  may  suit  a  particular  order  of  musical  people,  and 
there  is  less  disingenuousness  about  the  proceeding  than  there 
would  be  iu  other  forms  of  production— such  as  poetry  or  lite- 
rature of  any  kind.  But  the  main  point  is  that  the  commonness 
of  the  occurrence  vitiate>s  most  of  the  important  subjects  for 
criticism,  because  until  an  amateur  has  developed  a  notorious 
degree  of  unquestionable  individuality  and  power  it  is  not  safe  to 
point  to  successful  strokes  of  workmanship  and  design ;  for  these 
may  be  the  quick  suggestions  of  the  practised  thought  of  an  expert 
whose  name  does  not  appear  in  the  transaction. 

In  respect  of  the  collected  compositions  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort  the  name  of  the  editor,a  practised  and  well-known  musician, 
appears  on  the  title-page.  The  productions  consist  of  a  number 
of  German  songs,  a  few  settings  of  Italian  words,  some  Chorales 
and  music  for  the  English  Church  service,  and  a  setting  of  a 
piteously  feeble  poetical  effusion  by  an  English  writer.  Of  this 
collection  the  German  songs  are  by  far  the  best,  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  they  follow  better  models.  The  style  is,  for  the  most 
part,  that  of  the  German  songs  which  were  popular  some  twenty 
years  or  more  ago,  but  which  have  since  been  supplanted  by  the 
warmer  and  richer  examples  of  Schumann  and  the  school  which 
accepts  his  influence,  and  by  the  more  general  diffusion  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Schubert.    There  are  very  few  traces  of  any  per- 


vading influence  of  the  latter  composer  in  the  style,  and  of  his 
characteristic  subtleties  of  harmonical  progression  and  modulation 
of  course  none  ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  at  the  time 
when  these  songs  were  written  Schubert  was  not  by  any  means 
understood  as  he  is  at  the  present  day.  The  few  points  of  character 
which  are  suggestive  may  be  rather  aflinities  derived  from  the 
kindred  source  of  German  people's  songs  than  due  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  greatest  of  all  song-writers.  Such  traces  may, 
for  example,  be  observed  in  ''Sontags  Klange  "  (p.  83),  and  in 

Mein  Lebewohl "  (p.  24).  A  more  direct  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  popular  music  is  the  charming  "  Standchen  " 
(p.  22),  a  complete,  expressive,  and  well-constructed  little  song, 
in  which  people  who  are  familiar  with  Brahms  may  see  how 
the  influence  of  descent  peeps  out  in  the  productions  of  men 
who  can  have  had  no  knowledge  of  one  another.  It  might 
be  expected  that  there  would  be  some  traces  of  Mendelssohn; 
but  on  the  whole  there  are  surprisingly  few.  Such  specimens 
as  the  last  two  bars  of  the  first  phrase  in  "  Sehnsucht  nach 
dem  Tode "  are  probably  a  purely  accidental  coincidence,  and 
tend  to  no  general  conclusion.  The  treatment  and  development  of 
all  the  songs  is  simple,  and  the  most  ambitious  efforts  at  dramatic 
efiect  do  not  reach  further  than  the  use  of  so  familiar  a  discord  as 
the  diminished  seventh,  which  for  these  purposes  is  used  rather 
frequently.  Probably  the  freest  progression  in  the  whole  mass  of 
songs  is  in  the  Lebewohl  (pp.  109  and  110),  which  is  also  a  very 
favourable  specimen  of  the  Prince's  powers,  both  in  respect  of 
unity  and  expressiveness.  The  structure  of  most  of  the  songs,  both  as 
wholes  and  in  detail,  shows  familiarity  with  sterling  models,  and  a 
readiness  to  direct  the  flow  of  thought  consistently  and  intelli- 
gibly. What  is  most  worthy  of  note  in  most  of  them  is  a 
certain  breadth  and  virile  dignity,  combined  with  a  definite  gift  of 
melody  which  puts  them  very  far  above  most  of  the  shallow  clap- 
trap which  is  provided  for  the  daily  consumption  of  the  public. 
Indeed,  if  on  the  grounds  of  their  simplicity  they  could  gain  ad- 
mittance where  hitherto  the  frivolous  or  vulgar  efi'usions  of 
ephemeral  favourites  have  successively  held  almost  undisputed 
sway,  it  would  certainly  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  a  more 
healthy  and  genuine  feeling  for  all  that  is  really  admirable  in  the 
art.  The  public  often  need  half-way  houses  to  rest  at  in  the 
long  journey  towards  the  appreciation  of  the  great  master's 
works,  and  when  composers  less  great  produce  honest  work  which 
reflects  something  of  the  nobility  of  thought  of  these  types  they 
may  serve  a  very  admirable  purpose  without  attaining  to  any 
marked  degree  of  original  inventiveness. 

The  remainder  of  the  collection  is  not  of  so  satisfactory  a  stamp, 
and  represents  less  natural  styles.  An  ode  of  some  dimensions  to 
Italian  words  called  "  Invocazione  all'  Armenia  "  is  suggestive  of 
the  influence  of  inferior  models  of  the  Italian  school  both  in 
musical  character  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  harmony  and  the 
voice.  It  is  practically  a  Rondo,  with  a  short  introduction  and  a 
fussy  and  empty  Coda  such  as  is  familiar  in  Italian  operas ;  the 
main  idea  is  given  to  a  chorus  in  the  shape  of  a  single  verse  of 
tune  simply  harmonized ;  and  the  episodes  are  taken  by  soli, 
soprano,  bass  and  tenor,  in  passages  of  melody  or  fragments  of 
recitative.  The  ti-eatment  is  not  particularly  free,  and  the  material 
is  not  striking,  and  the  entire  result  of  but  little  general  value 
in  the  present  day.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  music  for  the 
English  Church  service.  Here,  the  few  good  models  cannot  be 
followed  without  considerable  proficiency  iu  counterpoint  and 
polyphonic  devices  of  all  sorts,  and  a  certain  saturation  of  musical 
faculties  in  their  peculiar  modes  of  expression.  The  simpler 
specimens  of  ecclesiastical  music  which  were  in  vogue  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  were  vapid  and  commonplace 
to  a  singular  degree,  and  it  is  chiefly  these  models  which 
appear  to  have  been  followed,  with  occasional  irruptions 
of  a  Mozartian  character.  The  disposition  and  emphasis  of  the 
words  is  often  unsatisfactory,  and  the  treatment  of  punctuation  is 
sometimes  carious  enough.  The  Chorales  do  not  show  uniform 
facility  in  good  part  writing,  but  they  are  fair  samples  of  what  in 
modern  times  is  not  an  imposing  branch  of  the  art. 

It  is  not  easy  to  infer  much  in  respect  of  the  technical  profi- 
ciency of  the  composer.  There  are  ver^'  few  attempts  at  what 
are  popularly  and  erroneously  known  as  scientific  contrivances ; 
and  the  extremest  examples  are  not  more  than  an  experiment  or 
two  in  Canon,  as  in  the  trio  "  Die  Winterreise  "  (p.  iii)  and  in 
the  trio  in  the  anthem  "Out  of  the  Deep,"  which  latter  has 
some  good  points.  i\s  far  as  may  be  inferred  from  treatment  of 
progressions  and  such  technicalities,  the  amount  of  musical  educa- 
tion absorbed  must  have  been  honourably  exceptional  for  an 
amateur.  The  best  results  are  clearly  obtained  in  the  native  and 
congenial  field  of  German  songs,  and  it  may  be  hoped  without 
fear  of  justifying  Lord  Brougham's  remark  about  Englishmen  and 
princes,  and  despite  a  rather  heavy  price,  that  they  may  find  their 
way  into  circles  where  people  take  pleasure  in  music  which  is 
honest  and  sensible. 


WORTH  WINNING.* 

THE  materials  employed  in  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron's  story  are 
of  the  simplest,  and  one  might  say  of  the  most  old-fashioned, 
kind,  and  it  is  the  author's  merit  that  out  of  them  she  has  made 
a  clever  and  readable  story  ;  not  least  amongst  the  advantages  of 
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which,  both  in  itself  and  as  regards  the  account  to  which  the 
materials  are  turned,  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  being  contained  within 
the  limits  of  one  volume.  There  are,  after  all,  only  a  certain 
number  of  complications  at  the  disposal  of  an  author  who  does 
not  deal  in  the  mysteries  which  Gaboriau  loved  to  handle,  and  all 
that  can  be  done  with  more  or  less  worn  situations  is  to  manage 
them  so  as  to  avoid  tedium  and  to  give  them  as  little  of  a  worn 
look  as  possible.  When  familiar  incidents  and  dodges  of  fiction 
have  to  be  stretched  out  into  the  regulation  three  volumes,  it  is  not 
siu-prising  that  an  author  of  ordinary  capacity  should  fall  into  all 
kinds  of  tricks  and  follies  which  it  is  less  dilHcult  to  keep  out  of 
one  volume.  Mrs.  Cameron's  one  volume  has  plenty  of  inci- 
dents of  the  kind  indicated,  and  she  has  thus  avoided  the  jice  of 
"  padding " ;  but  she  has  failed  in  giving  her  story  variety  of 
event.  It  is  the  same  Jicelle  which  is  employed  throughout  in 
somewhat  different  ways,  so  that,  but  for  her  wisdom  in  making 
her  tale  a  short  one,  weariness  would  have  been  inevitable.  As 
it  is,  this  difficulty  is  got  over  by  the  care  which  she  has 
taken  to  show  that  the  persons  who  are  chiefly  aifected  by 
the  familiar  manoeuvres  practised  upon  them  are  just  the  people 
who  might  more  than  once  be  taken  in  by  the  same  trick  or  by 
the  same  combination  of  accidents  without  insisting  on  inquiring 
further  into  matters.  In  this  way — as  regards,  that  is,  the  c.ipacity 
for  giving  a  life-like  sketch  of  the  outlines  of  a  character — Mrs. 
Cameron  has  done  well ;  and  as  regards  the  management  of  her 
plot,  it  is  curious  that  where  she  has  done  least  well  is  at  the  point 
where  she  seems  to  have  got  tired  oi  dealing  with  more  or  less 
commonplace  events  and  devices,  and  to  have  all'ected  a  touch  of 
sensational  poetic  justice.  When  all  power  of  doing  further  evil 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  designing  girl  who  for  a 
time  had  triumphed,  it  was  clearly  unnecessary  and  out  of  place  to 
kill  her  in  a  railway  tunnel ;  and,  in  her  attempt  at  making  this 
superduous  incident  impressive,  Mrs.  Cameron  has  neglected  more 
than  elsewhere  the  lesson  to  abstain  from  fine  writing  which 
Marcus  Aurelius  learnt  from  Eusticus  at  the  same  time  that  he 
learnt  not  to  walk  about  the  house  in  his  outdoor  dress.  Not  that 
we  would  imply  that  Mrs.  Cameron's  style  is  as  a  rule  excellent; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  full  of  faults  which,  if  she  chose  to  take  the 
necessary  pains,  she  might  probably  avoid.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
an  instance  of  a  trick  which  has  been  common  for  years  past, 
and  of  which  the  first  introduction  may  easily  be  traced  by  the 
curious  in  such  matters : — 

He  came  up  softly  behind  her.  She  -n'ore  a  dark  dress,  and  Iicr  bat, 
with  its  blue  feather,  lay  on  the  ground  by  her  side — a  bright  patch  of 
colour  la  the  sombre  lantlscape.  The  little  waves  rippled  up  close  to  her 
feet,  the  sea-gulis  swirled  about  on  white  wings  before  her,  the  mountains 
looked  faint  and  distant,  and  a  red-funnelled  steamer  was  slowly  going 
out  to  sea.    Did  Harold  ever  forget  one  single  detail  of  that  scene  ? 

Again,  people  do  not  "  laugh  "  a  whole  sentence,  as  Mrs. 
Cameron's  characters  do,  except  in  the  pages  of  novels,  nor  are 
they  in  real  lile  so  readily  moved  to  "  convulsions  "  of  merriment 
for  such  slight  causes,  ytill,  as  we  have  said,  the  author  may  on 
the  whole  be  congratulated  on  the  use  to  which  she  has  turned 
materials  slight  and  conventional  enough  in  themselves,  and  there 
is  evidence  euuugh  in  her  writing  that  she  might  do  better  work 
by  throwing  otf  the  tricks  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  bit  of  a 
love-scene  which  we  have  just  quoted  is  sheer  conventional 
writing,  in  opposition  to  which  we  may  quote  a  bit  of  another, 
which  is  at  any  rate  true  and  unforced : — 

"  What  made  you  love  me  ?  "  asked  Harold  once  more. 

"  It  was  because  you  loved  me,"  answered  May,  answering  the  happy 
look  in  his  eyes.  "  Because  I  felt  so  sure  that  it  was  fur  myself  and  not  for 
my  money.  You  did  not  want  my  money,  you  know.  I  knew  that  from 
the  first,  and  you  fought  so  hard  against  your  love  for  me,  because  of  the 
money.  But  you  could  not  help  yourself,  sir  ;  though  I  do  firmly  believe 
that  you  would  sooner  I  wore  penniless.  That  is  why  I  love  j'ou,  I 
think." 

"  Yes,  that  is  quite  true,"  answered  Harold,  in  all  sincerity. 
"  And  you,  Harold  ?    What  makes  you  fond  of  me  ?    1  am  not  prettj', 
you  know." 

"  No  ;  but  you  are  May.  That  is  all  the  definition  of  my  feelings  I  can 
give  you.    You  are  just  May,  and  there  is  no  one  like  J'ou." 

It  is  time,  however,  to  tell  our  readers  something  about  the 
mutual  relations  of  this  pair  of  lovers.  Harold  is  the  only  son  of 
'Lord  Dorrington,  an  old  gentleman  whose  character,  like  his  son's, 
is  well  sketched  ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  story  we  find  that  it 
is  highly  desirable,  partly  in  consequence  of  Harold's  own  ex- 
travagance, that  he  should  make  a  rich  marriage  to  retrieve  the 
family  fortunes.  Harold  secretly  not  only  fancies  himself  in  love 
with,  but  has  even  given  a  promise  of  marriage  to,  a  village  girl 
named  Eosie  Wood,  a  beautiful  creature,  of  whom  the  author 
writes  that  "  not  half  a  dozen  seasons  of  London  drawing-rooms 
could  have  taught  Eosie  Wood  more  than  she  knew  intuitively 
on  certain  subjects  all-important  to  a  woman.  She  knew  it  by  a 
sort  of  natural  woman's  wit  that  must  surely  have  been  born  with 
her,  since  she  could  not  have  learnt  it  in  her  father's  cottage." 
Harold,  being  fast  in  her  toils,  begins  by  raising  every  kind  of 
objection  to  his  father's  proposition  that  he  should  go  to  stay 
with  a  certain  wealthy  ironmaster  named  Crocker,  at  his  place 
on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  with  a  view  to  a  marriage  between 
Miss  Crocker  and  himself.  Lord  Dorrington,  however,  being 
a  politic  gentleman,  knows  exactly  how  to  manage  his  son,  and 
half  threatens,  half  coaxes  him  into  a  promise  to  "  give  the  thing 
a  fair  trial."  There  are  some  good  touches  in  the  interview 
between  father  and  son,  as  there  are  in  the  subsequent  scene  in 
■which  Harold  attempts  to  break  with  Eosie  Wood,  and  ends  by 
falling  deeper  into  the  toils.  His  thoughts  after  the  interview  take 


the  shape  of  "  I  will  be  true  to  her,  poor  little  woman  ;  she  loves 
me,  and  I  will  not  behave  like  a  blackguard  to  her  " ;  while  she 
says  to  herself,  "  Poor  silly  fool !  I  can  do  what  I  like  with  him. 
Ah  !  it  isn't  for  nothing  that  girls  are  given  such  good  looks  as 
mine.  I  can  twist  him  round  my  finger.  There's  no  rich  lady  ia 
the  land  as  shall  stand  between  me  and  Dorrington  Hall !  I  shall 
manage  to  keep  him,  though  it  will  be  hard  work,  but  it's  worth, 
it."  As  to  May  Crocker,  to  whom  we  are  introduced  in  the  next 
chapter,  "  she  is  charming,"  in  spite  of  her  vulgar  surroundings, 
against  which  she  stands  out  in  strong  relief.  She  is  full  of  grace 
and  good  breeding.  "  Her  grace,  her  refinement,  and  aU  her  love- 
ableness  come  to  her  probably,  like  Eosie  Wood's  wondrous  beauty, 
as  a  gift  straight  from  Heaven,  There  was  nothing  of  inheritance 
in  either  case."  She  is  oppressed  with  the  sense  of  being  an  heiress 
and  with  the  many  proposals  which  have  been  made  to  her  on  that 
account,  and  have  led  her  to  distrust  all  proposals.  When  we  first 
see  her  she  is  watching  a  steamer  going  seawards,  and  wishing 
that  she  were  on  board,  "  quite  poor,  with  no  money,  the  wife 
of  the  steward  or  the  cook."  Her  reflections  are  thus  inter- 
rupted : — 

"May!  May  !  "  cried  a  full-toned  voice  behind  her,  interrupting  the 
course  of  her  somewhat  unpractical  reveries.  The  drawing-room  door  burst 
open,  and  a  lady,  stout  and  florid,  with  an  alarming  array  of  gold  chains 
and  lockets  hun?  about  her  portly  violet  silk  bust,  and  a  disturbing  flutter 
of  violet  and  yellow  cap-ribbons  flj'ing  out  behind  her,  entered.  "  May, 
there's  the  five  o'clock  train  come  in,  and  your  new  dress  has  never  come 
from  town" — town  meaning  Glasgow.  "It's  too  bad  of  that  Miss 
Williams !  You  really  must  get  another  dressmaker.  Payine;  all  the 
money  that  we  do,  and  not  getting  better  attended  to — it's  shameful !  " 

"  It  doesn't  matter,  mamma.  To-morrow,  or  to-morrow  week,  will  do 
just  as  well ;  I  am  in  no  hurry  for  that  dress." 

"  No  hurry  !  Why  not,  when  I  most  particularly  wanted  you  to  v;ear  it 
to-niffht  ?  " 

"  Tf-night,  mother!  Why  should  I  wear  a  white  silk  dress  trimmed 
with  Venetian  point-lace  to-night  ?  "  cried  May,  lifting  her  eyebrows  with 
a  pretty  feint  of  utter  amazement. 

"  VV^iy,  my  love,  have  you  forgotten  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  Dorrington 
is  coming  to  dinner  ?  " 

May  turned  away  to  the  window  with  an  angry  little  stamp  of  her  small 
foot. 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  mother,  don't  call  the  man  that ! "  she  said, 
irritably. 

3"  Why,  what  have  I  said  wrong  ?  "  said  poor  Mrs.  Crocker,  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

"  I  have  told  you  so  often,  mother  dear,  not  to  call  people  '  the  honour- 
able ; '  it  sounds  so — so  underbred !  " 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  I  thought  it  was  all  right.  It's  his  name,  and  I  don't 
quite  think  you  should  talk  of  a  young  gentleman  like  that,  who  wiU  be  a 
lord  some  day,  as  '  the  man.'  That  doesn't  sound  nice  or  respectful,  I  ara 
sure.  May." 

May  was  silent.  It  was  often  hard  [to  her  to  reconcile  the  real  aifectioa 
she  felt  for  her  parents  and  her  respect  for  their  genuine  goodness,  with, 
the  perpetual  discord  which  the  vulgarity  and  ignorance  of  their  words 
and  feelings  created  within  her. 

A  nother  more  unfortunate  interruption  takes  place  a  little  later  on. 
May  has  been  inveighing  bitterly  against  her  father's  asking  "  this 
Mr.  Dorrington  "  to  come  to  the  house  with  a  purpose  which  past 
experience  leads  her  at  once  to  divine,  and  as  she  concludes  a  con- 
versation with  the  emphatic  words,  "Mamma,  I  hate  Mr. 
Dorrington  !  "  "  the  door  behind  her  was  suddenly  and  noiselessly 
swung  open  by  a  powdered  footman,  and,  before  the  words  were 
out  of  her  mouth,  Harold  Dorrington  stood  beside  her."  In  the 
evening  she  devotes  herself  to  snubbing  him,  and  he  makes  no 
eliort  to  conciliate  her,  with  the  natural  result  of  piquing  and  in- 
teresting her.  Next  day  they  are  sent  out  in  a  boat  together,  and 
come  to  so  good  an  understanding  that  Harold  tells  her  his  love- 
story,  "  craning,"  however,  more  than  a  little  as  he  comes  to  the 
revelation  of  Eosie's  birth  and  bringing-up.  When  it  has  been 
made  May  exclaims,  "  She  is  not  a  ladij  !  "  and  "  the  intense  dis- 
may and  disappointment  in  her  voice— indeed,  it  almost  amounted 
to  disgust — nettled  Harold.  '  She  is  one  of  nature's  ladies,'  ha 
said,  rather  hotly."  Nevertheless,  May  and  he  continue  to  get  oa 
very  well  together,  and  make  a  bargain  that  in  due  time 
he  is  to  propose  to  her,  and  she  is  to  refuse  him.  Meanwhile 
they  are  to  remain  excellent  friends.  What  will  come  of  the 
bargain  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Harold  seals  it  by  kissing 
her  hand.  While  these  things  go  on  at  Mr.  Crocker's,  at 
Dorriugton,  Alice,  one  of  Harold's  sisters,  has  found  a  locket  given 
by  Harold  to  Eosie,  and  in  the  interview  which  ensues  between 
the  two  girls,  Eo.sie  shows  herself  in  her  true  and  odious  colours 
and  fills  Alice  with  dismay.  The  ill-spelt  and  vulgar  letter 
which  the  village  girl  sends  soon  afterwards  to  Harold  only  serves 
to  hasten  the  march  of  events.  Harold's  stay  at  Fearn  Castle  is 
lengthened  by  a  carriage  accident.  He  proposes  to  May,  and  being 
refused  goes  to  stay  at  a  house  some  few  miles  off,  and  is  fool 
enough  to  write  a  compromising  letter  to  Eosie,  which  after  he 
has  written  it  he  vainly  tries  to  stop ;  and  then  he  rides  over 
to  Fearn  and  this  time  is  accepted  without  a  second  formal 
proposal.  Here  we  have  a  very  tolerable  complication,  which 
is  presently  thickened  by  a  pretty  underplot  concerning  the 
loves  some  years  back  of  Alice  Dorrington  and  a  certain 
Lieutenant  Denham,  who  is  supposed  to  have  behaved  badly, 
and  who  on  his  side,  as  the  reader  is  told,  supposes  that 
she  has  behaved  badly.  The  problem  is  to  provide  for  the 
engagement  between  May  and  Harold  being  broken  off ;  to  so 
arrange  matters  that  Harold  shall  be  unable  to  set  things  right 
by  an  explanation ;  to  get  him  once  more  in  a  sufficiently 
plausible  way  under  the  influence  of  Eosie ;  to  bring  Alice  and 
benham  together  again ;  and  to  furnish  a  plausible  and  satis- 
factory wfnd-up.    All  this  Mrs,  Cameron  may  fairly  be  said  to 
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liave  done  with  success  ;  and  she  may  be  conjrratnlated  on  havin"; 
•written  a  book  which  is  decidedly  clever  and  readable,  in  spite  of 
the  faults  which  we  have  pointed  out,  and  which  we  trust  she  may 
aee  her  way  to  avoiding  in  future. 


RECAPTURED  RHYMES.* 

GOOD  political  and  occasional  verses  are  scarce  just  now  in 
journalism.  The  earnest  Muse  of  liadicalisui  is  much  more 
happy  in  prose  than  in  verse,  and  is  never  very  successful  when  she 
tries  to  be  funny.  For  some  reason  the  poets  have  usually  been  on 
the  side  of  Toryism.  Mr.  Traill  is  probably  the  best  and  most 
humorous  of  the  modern  followers  of  Caunins.'-,  and  his  political 
verses  express  a  kind  of  philosophical  Conservatism,  the  Con- 
servatism of  a  mind  which  has  looked  at  libt'valism,  Positivism, 
and  a  good  many  "  isms,"  and  found  them  wanting.  Long  ago 
Mr.  Traill  wrote  an  amusing  little  apologue,  "  The  Education  of 
Scepticus,"  a  youth  brought  up  in  the  most  advanced  ideas,  and 
afterwards  advancing  even  beyond  these,  to  a  kind  of  sober  and 
unenthusiastic  acceptance  of  things  as  they  are.  This  frame  of  mind, 
enlivened  by  humour,  seems  still  to  be  that  in  which  Mr.  Traill 
regards  the  world  of  thought  and  politics.  Ilis  verses  are  even 
jnore  anti-Liber  il  than  they  are  Conservative.  He  does  not  seem, 
if  we  may  judge  by  his  Congratulatory  Ode  iu  Latin,  to  have 
thought  very  highly  of  that  big  fish,  Cj'prus,  which  we  caught  in 
the  troubled  waters  in  the  East,  lie,  or  Iiis  poet  Gustave 
iSchwetschke,  thus  celebrates  the  great  deeds  of  the  Congress  of 
Berlin : — 

Ubi  sunt  provinciaj 

Qiius  est  lam  piicasse? 
Totic,  t()t;e  sunt  p  u'tita; : 
Has  tulerunt  Muscovitse, 

lUas  Count  Aridrassy. 

Et  quid  est  quod  Aiiglioe 

Dedit  liic  Confrro-.-iis  ? 
Jus  pro  aliis  pusnandi, 
IMortuuni  viviliL-aiMi — ■ 

Splendidi  successus ! 

Like  all  occasional  pneuas,  Mr.  i'raill's  reprinted  pieces  lose  somc- 
tbing  by  the  passing  away  of  their  occasion.  He  may  "  recapture  " 
Xhe  rhymes ;  but  we  can  scarcely  recapture,  like  Mr.  Brownings 
thrush,  tliat  "  tirsi  line  careless  rapture  "  iu  which  we  read  them 
-when  they  just  suited  the  whim  of  the  moment.  But  many  of  Mr. 
Traill's  pieces  are  not  occasional  only,  but  are  eternally  applicable 
to  politics.  In  "  Laputa  Outdone  "he  satirizes,  as  Socrates  did 
more  than  two  thoiisauil  years  ago,  the  idea  that  the  ignorant  are 
the  best  judges  of  yiate  ati'airs : — 

Away  with  tlie  notion  (we  echo  in  chorus) 

Of  powi  r  withheld  until  Unowledge  be  gained, 
(Too  iiin^-,  cry  tlie  carts,  have  the  liorscs  before  us 

Unjust  and  uuworth}-  jirecedence  obtained!) 
The  use  of  llie  scalpel  in  surgical  functions 

Will  give  N  ou  tlie  skill  of  a  surgeon  professed, 
And  b}'  much  enL;ine-diiving  at  intricate  juiu'tiuns. 

One  learns  to  drive  engines  along  witli  Ihu  l.n-  ,t. 

This  is  a  very  taking  statement  of  the  Platonic  llifory  that  go- 
'vernment  is  an  art,  aud  that  only  trained  specialiat.-s  should  govern. 
But  did  not  Aristotle  hold  that,  as  a  rule,  the  cuminon  sense  of  a 
multitude  is  wiser  thau  the  wisdom  of  the  most  sagacious  man  in 
it?  "The  Baron  de  Wigg "  is  one  of  the  least  succet^sful  of  the 
political  allegories  ;  but  the  "  Ballad  of  Baloonatics  Craniocracs," 
■that  Slavonic  philologist  and  friend  of  oppressed  nationalities,  has 
■given  us  keen  eujoyuient: — 

He  holds  that  when  races  fur  union  clamour, 
The  question's  but  one  of  comparative  grammar. 

The  Professor's  chief  pride  was  to  be  the  "  high  priest  of  the 
Pan-Macaronic  idea.''  lie  it  was  who  tirst  demonstrated,  by  that 
-singular  logic  of  which  philologists  have  the  monopoly,  that  the 
sept  or  clan  of  Spau-iiettians  inherit  the  old  Macaronian  blood,  or, 
at  least,  the  old  Macaruuiau  language.  Now  for  centuries  the 
Spaghetts  had  been  contented  and  happy  subjects  of  Polenta. 
The  Professor's  writings  tired  them  with  the  ambition  to  join  the 
Macaronian  nice  ;  and,  alter  a  ferocious  war,  the  Professor  had 
the  pleasure  of  adding  an  account  of  the  Pau-Macaronic  Con- 
Jederacy  to  his  work  on  Federal  Government.  But  jealousy  arose 
in  the  Confederacy.  The  Pateditalians  claim  "a  supremacy  due 
to  generical  name," 

And  their  claim  the  Professor  unswervingh'  backs, 
For  philoloj^ist  always  is  Craniocracs. 

And  the  poet  thus  describes  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
jnatter; — 

Are  the  freed  populations  content  with  their  lot  ? 

Well,  candour  compels  me  to  say  they  are  not. 

Already  the  Union  is  deeply  in  debt 

And  taxed  to  the  skin  is  the  wretched  Spaghett. 

And  the  Pateditalians  forbid  hint  to  teach 

His  poetic  and  grandly  cacopliouous  speech, 

On  the  ground  that  of  modern  corruption  it  smacks — 

As  is  even  admitted  by  Craniocracs. 

Mr.  Traill's  "  Enfant  Terrible  "  is  an  account  of  the  birth  of 
French  Democracy.  The  promising  child  was  nursed  by  professors, 
■who  were  as  much  horrihed  by  his  precocity  as  were  the  nymphs, 

*  Recaptured  Hhymes  ;  Leing  a  Batch  of  Political  aud  oilier  Fugitives 
arrested  and  brought  to  Hook.  By  H.  D.  Traill.  Edinburgh  and  London  : 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  1882. 


attendants  of  a  certain  baby  god,  whose  terror  is  depicted  on  a 
famous  Greek  vase  : — 

He  had  got  him  a  blade  at  Ajaccio  made. 

And  had  picked  up  a  song  at  Marseilles, 
And  had  rigged  up  a  flag  from  a  three-coloured  rag 

He  had  lixed  to  its  stall' — with  nails. 

The  whole  poem,  a  ballad  history  and  prophecy  of  the  Hevolution, 
has  something  of  the  spirit  and  manner  of  Thackeray's  "  Chronicle  j 
of  the  Drum."    Democracy  is  peaceful, for  the  moment ;  J 

Yet  about  thy  feet  light  chatterers  meet,  I 

Politici m  and  Pamphleteer,  J 

And  tliey  learnedly  prose  on  the  form  of  thy  toes,  I 

Or  the  toe  which  may  chance  to  be  near.  ' 

Amons:  Mr.  Traill's  occasional  pieces,  there  is  a  little  lyrical  drama 
of  the  Police,  aud  their  guileless  treatment  of  Lefroy,  which  was 
very  amusing  some  nine  months  ago,  but  scarcely  retains  its 
charm.  This,  however,  is  a  very  happy  statement  of  the  English 
policeman's  frame  of  mind  : — 

Ay,  away  with  base  suspicion. 

And  witli  thoughts  (hat  wrong  mankind  ! 

Ill  it  were  in  our  position 
To  indulge  a  cyaic  mind. 

The  Inspector's  dialogue  with  the  stranger  who  ■wears  a  watch- 
chain  hanging  out  of  his  boot  is  also  comic : — 

lla  !  a  watch  chain  !    I  declare,  it 

Seems  a  funny  place  to — eh  ? 
What !    "  'I'he  way  you  always  wear  it " 

Say  no  more  !  forgive  me,  pray  ! 

True-born  Britons  never  heed  'em,  , 

Casual  trifles  such  as  these  ; 
Heirs  to  centuries  of  freedom 

Wear  their  watch  chains  how  they  please. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  would  have  revelled  in  the  sentiment  of 
freedom,  of  liberty,  which  inspires  these  last  beautiful  lines. 
"  From  an  Irish  Letter  Bag  "  is  a  correspondence  in  rhyme,  in 
which  public  principles  are  applied,  without  satisfactory  result,  to 
private  transactions.  "  The  Puzzled  Historian,''  in  verse  of 
very  great  liveliness  and  vigour,  attempts  to  account  for  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  relations  to  two  Governments,  aud  for  the  atti- 
tude of  two  Governments  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere :  — 

Wigged  by  Conservative  chiefs  who  .appointed  him. 
Cursed — and  conserved  by  the  Wliigs  wlio  attacked! 

Feathered  and  tarred  by  the  priests  who  anointed  him, 
Whitewashed  by  those  at  whose  hands  ho  was  blacked! 

Sternly  rebuked — and  with  signal  humil  ty 

Bowing  his  head  and  consenting  to  st.ay  ! 
Fiercely  rtvikd — and  retained  fur  ability  ! 

Highly  commended — and  docked  of  his  pay  ! 

Have  I  as  one  tw'o  Commissioners  reckoned,  or 

Is  there  a  brace  of  Prime  Ministers  here? 
Are  there  two  Gladstones,  a  first  and  a  second,  or 

Is  there,  iicrcliaiice,  an  alternative  Frere  ? 

Vainly,  ah  vainly,  I  strive  with  the  mystery  ; 

Vaiulj'  I  hunt  Ibr  the  clue  that  I  miss; 
Fog  and  perplexity  !    Who  would  the  liistory 

Wish  to  compose  of  a  people  like  this  ? 

The  poem  on  the  "  Glycerine  Barometer  "  of  the  Times,  which 
Providence  sent  a  storm  to  advertise,  the  glee  of  the  Editor, 
aud  his  sudden  sadness  when  he 

Mourns  our  famous  Weathercock 
Outshone  by  our  Barometer, 

will  certainly  amuse  "  gentlemen  of  the  press,"  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  public  cares  for  this  sort  of  thing  more  than  it  did  in 
the  days  of  Captain  Shandon.  "  On  the  Spectator  next  th'  in- 
dustrious Bluse  doth  fall,"  if  we  may  parody  Drayton,  and  Mr. 
Traill  makes  fun  of  the  Spectators  lament,  "  No  one  gives  us  any 
fuu."  The  poet  next  describes  the  difhculties  of  a  sensible  heart, 
when  obliged  to  have  an  opinion  about  Kurdish  nationality : — 

Would  it  be  moral, 

In  view  of  this  quarrel, 
Impartial  dislike  to  distribute  in  thirds, 

Two  jiarts  of  aversion 

For  Turk  and  for  Persian, 
Remainder  reserved  for  the  Kurds  V 

We  are  afraid  the  name  of  those  patriots  should  be  pronounced 
"  Koords,"  which  ruins  the  rhymes.  "  A  Literary  Cause  Celebre  " 
is  an  account,  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  grocer,  of  the  Swinburne- 
Buchanan  libel  case.  The  grocer  has  a  poet  son,  Dudley  James, 
to  whom  he  preaches  on  the  weaknesses  of  the  literary  character, 
as  illustrated  by  two  great  contemporary  singers:  — 

There's  a  lesson,  lad,  for  you 
In  them  singerlar  proceedins  ;  take  and  read  'em,  Dudley,  do. 
Y'ou  who've  caused  so  much  disquiet  both  to  me  and  to  your  ma, 
Not  to  say  your  Aunt  Jemima,  where  your  expectations  are. 

There  is  very  great  vigour  in  the  description  of  the  divine  wrath 
of  Mr.  Swinburne  when  he  dropped  on  Mr.  Buchanan  "  like  the 
night,  the  bow  clanging  on  his  shoulders  as  he  came  ": — 
So  he  ups  and  slates  Buchan.an,  calls  him  all  the  'orrid  names 
He  can  take  and  lay  his  tongue  to,  which  is  plenty,  Dudley  James  ! 

Among  Mr.  Traill's  "  mimicries "  or  parodies,  those  which  ridi- 
cule "  intensity  "  and  Mr.  Kossetti  come  too  late  into  too  old  a 
world.  Since" they  first  appeared,  testheticism  has  supplied  almost 
all  our  mirth,  and  the  topic  is  now  outworn.  "  From  '  The  Puss 
and  the  Boots  '  "  is  a  clever  parody  of  Mr.  Browning,  but  not  so 
laughable  as  Mr.  Calverley's,  in  Fly  Leaves.  Perhaps  the  best  of 
the  parodies  bears  the  name  "  Vers  de  Soci^ti5."    The  poet  has 
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seen  his  old  love,  now  forty  years  of  age,  at  liord's,  and  she  is  as 
pretty  as  ever.    lie  muses: — 

I  wonder  if  our  childish  tift" 

Now  seems  to  you,  like  me,  a  bhinder  ! 

]  wonder  if  you  wouder  if 
1  ever  wonder  if  you  wonder! 

I  wonder  if  you'd  think  it  bliss 

Once  more  to  be  the  fashion's  lc:\di  i  ! 
I  wonder  if  the  trick  of  this 

K^capcs  the  unsuspecting  reader! 
And  as  for  him  who  doo<  or  can 

Delight  in  it,  I  wonder  whether 
JIc  knows  that  almost  any  man 

Could  reel  it  oil'  by  yards  together  ! 

In  his  serious  poems  Mr.  Traill  reminds  us  of  Sir  .\.  C.  Lyall. 
His  "  Aiits'  Nest  "  reflections,  suggested  by  the  destructiou  v.-Jiich  | 
a  gardener's  lad  brings  on  a  city  of  "  the  kiugless  folk,"  is  an 
extremely  impressive  and  musical  jiiece  of  verse.  Are  men  only 
ants,  and'  what  is  to  he  the  next  humour  of  late,  the  gardener's 
destructive  boy?  Is  the  fabled  life  in  the  future  of  the  race 
10  end,  when  the  race  ends,  iu  the  eternal  cold  of  a  frozen 
;i!anet : — 

Earth,  kindly  earth,  our  blitlio  and  blossoming  home, 

Far  as  to  where  her  limits  seemed  to  meet 
A  skj'  spread  o'er  her  like  an  iron  dome. 

Lay  dead  bcneatli  my  feet ! 

Dead — or  her  only  life,  the  lifo-in-dcath 
Of  moss  an  i  lichen  ;  mute,  willi  su'di  repose 

As  stirs  but  wlien  the  iceberg  sunderetli, 
Or  sounds  tlie  distant  grin. ling  of  the  floes. 

Tlic  answer  to  one  who  takes  such  "long  views  "  comes  in  the  stir 
iiiid  sunshine  of  a  summer  morning  : — • 

Ah,  blessed  sounds  of  wiser  life, 

L'oidcntcd  with  its  day. 
How  ye  rebuke  the  inner  strife 

That  wears  the  soul  away ! 

It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Traill  has  the  command  both  of  the  serious 
mid  the  jocusa  li/ra ;  an  t  we  trust  that  he  will  give  us  moro  poems 
.vortiiv  to  rank  with  the  "  Ants'  Nest"  on  a  later  d:iy. 


COLLIER'S  rrJMER  OF  ART.* 

HERE  is  nothing  like  beginning  at  the  begiiming,  and  Mr. 
-  Collier  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  iu]portniice  uf  tliis  observance 
when  he  commences  his  treatise  with  an  account  of  the  figures  of 
men  and  beasts  scratched  on  horns  or  bones  by  the  primitive 
iirtists  of  the  Pakeolithic  and  Neolithic  ages  of  liuman  existence. 
It  is  indeed  satisfactory  to  observe  that  an  increasing  inter- 
ciimiuuiiication  is  now  iu  progress  between  almost  all  branches  of 
knowiedge,  and  to  note  tliat  a  vor.ng  painter  bi-gins  a  treatise 
*)U  the  practice  of  ait  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  evidences  of  its 
earlie.^t  development,  while  later  on  he  brings  to  bear  upou  his 
subject  the  result  of  the  latest  res.-archea  upon  the  nature  of  light 
and  colour.s,  and  on  the  physiological  and  optical  functions  of  the 
org^n  of  sight.  This  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject  of  pictorial 
art  would  have  much  astonished  the  founders  of  the  lloyal 
Academy,  and  in  fact  the  materials  for  such  a  treatment  did  not 
exist  in  their  days.  The  germs  of  a  feeling  for  art  are  to  be  found 
ill  ellect  by  those  who  believe  in  evolution,  at  a  period  iu  the 
-history  of  the  world  anterior  to  that  of  prehistoric  man.  The  love 
ol  insects  for  the  brightest  flowers,  the  decoration  of  its  habitation 
Tjy  the  bower-bird  of  Australia  with  gaudy  ornaments,  and  the 
instincts  by  which  have  been  perpetuated  'the  rich  and  striking 
/jolours  and  markings  of  various  birds  and  boasts,  may  all  be  ac- 
.'jejptt!il  as  indicating  a  sense  of  beauty,  to  be  diguiiied'  in  a  more 
advanced  epoch  with  the  name  of  a  love  of  art. 
^  Skipping  over  a  few  millions  of  years,  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
the_  resemblance  of  ornamental  art' in  its  early  stages  amou"  all 
nations,  and  to_  follow  it  up  to  a  probable  con'nuon" origin  in  the 
attempt  to  imitate  natural  objects.  As  suggested  by  General 
I'iU-Kivers,  the  tendrils  of  plants,  or  the  waves  of  the  sea  as  thev 
.turl  over  iu  their  approach  to  the  shore,  may  be  taken  as  the  type's 
of  the  oldest  decorative  patterns— if  indeed'  the  human  l^ice  itself, 
as  it  IS  still  the  highest  object  to  the  representation  of  which  the 
ai^piraliou  of  the  modern  painter  strives,  was  not  also  studied  with 
the  desire  to  reproduce  it,  in  the  earliest  times. 

Proceeding  to  the  more  practical  matters  which  must  engage 
the  attention  of  an  art  student  at  the  commencement  of  his  studies, 
the  discussion  and  advice  alforded  by  Mr.  Collier  are  intelligible 
^md  sound.  The  distinction  is  well  given  between  the  nauiral 
.boundaries_  of  objects  as  they  are  actually  seen  and  the  outlines 
which  are  intended  to  do  duty  for  them  on  canvas  or  paper.  The 
.practice  of  drawing  should  begin  with  copying  iu  outline  from 
outline  drawing,  in  order  to  learn  the  use  of 'the  method  as  well 
as  the  mechanical  part  of  the  process.  Mr.  Taiskin,  it  is  true,  has 
.recommended  a  contrary  proceeding,  and  desires  the  pupil  to  spend 
several  months  in  learning  to  shade  with  absolute  uniformity  of 
tint  a  square  inch  of  drawing  paper,  alleging  that  dexterity  of 
land  can  be  best  attained  in  this  way  ;  but  beyond  a  small  circle  of 
devoted  admirers  it  is  not  known"  that  this  piece  of  advice  has 
been  followed.  Study  from  the  three  dimensions  of  actual 
'Objects  should  follow,  beginning  from  the  simplest  and  most 
familiar,  such  as  tables  and  chairs,  and  reserving  copying  from 
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casts  and  flowers  until  a  much  later  stage,  when  the  en- 
deavours to  reproduce  beauty  of  form  can  be  made  without  the 
constant  check  of  disappointment  arising  from  the  inability  to 
make  the  hand  and  fingers  always  execute  with  correctness  the 
work  demanded  of  them.  Light  and  shade  must  come  next,  and 
until  their  relations  are  thoroughly  comprehended,  the  real  signi- 
ficance of  outline  cannot  be  understood,  especially  the  fact  that 
outline,  as  a  continuous  stroke  of  the  pencil,  is  but  a  provisional 
attempt  to  express  that  which  in  nature  depends  on  the  con- 
terminous association  of  more  or  less  illuminated  portions  of  the 
picture.  This  is  a  stage  of  instruction  over  which  much  time  may 
be  prohtably  spent.  The  power  of  estimating  delicate  diflierences 
of  light  and  shade  should  be  cultivated,  and  much  work  should  te 
done  in  monochrome  such  as  sepia  or  Indian  ink,  in  water-colour, 
or  in  the  joint  employment  of  sepia  and  indigo,  from  the  use  of 
which  every  variety  of  tint  for  light  and  shade,  foreground  and 
distance,  can  be  obtained,  as  well  as  many  a  lesson  of  care  and 
patience  in  tbeir  management  and  application  which  will  stand 
the  industrious  student  afterwards  in  good  stead. 

The  mode  of  working  must  be  determined  after  some  experience 
of  ditferent  ways  of  obtaining  identical  eft'ects,  nor  is  it  always 
needful  to  employ  the  same  method.  The  greatest  bane  of 
the  very  inferior  teaching  of  drawing  which  was  formerly  pre- 
valent, but  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  is  now  superseded,  con- 
sisted in  what  was  called  "  style."  Young  ladies  were  said 
to  have  been  taught  iu  this  "  style "  or  iu  that  "  style,"  show- 
ing that  more  was  thought  of  the  means  employed  than  ^of 
the  end  to  be  attained.  Something  of  this  may  perhaps  still 
survive,  and  even  in  places  where  better  things  might  be  expected 
to  prevail ;  but  the  mischief  and  folly  of  it  is  pretty  generally 
understood,  and  it  is  drifting  into  the  limbo  of  past  mistakes. 
Good  work  may  be  performed  in  any  way — with  the  stump  or 
the  point,  with  lead,  silver,  or  chalk  ;  and  lines  may  be  arranged  iia 
various  diil'erent  modes.  The  only  one  thing  essential  is  that  hard 
work  shall  not  be  stinted,  and  that  nothing  shall  be  done  without 
thinking  and  knowing  why  it  is  done.  It  is  not  enough  to  pro- 
dtice  a  good  copy  ;  it  is  also  needful  that  the  student  should 
know  what  it  is  that  he  has  done  which  makes  it  a  good  copy.  If 
he  knows  that,  it  can  be  done  again  with  certainty,  and  a  prin- 
ciple and  detinite  practice  will  have  been  gained  and  established. 
If  he  does  not,  then  every  attempt  is  a  fresh  experiment,  and 
the  results  of  previous  time  ;ind  labour  are  thrown  away.  No 
worker  of  any  kind  has  probably  more  frequent  temptations  than 
a  painter  to  repeat  Person's  strong  and  well-known  remark  upon 
the  nature  of  things.  He  has  to  contend  with  perpetual 
dilliculties — alterations  of  the  incidence  of  light  and  shade 
which  he  cannot  control  when  at  work  out  of  doors 
seeking  to  reproduce  nature  herself,  the  kindest  of  all  task- 
mistresses  ;  or  he  has  to  struggle  for  the  desired  positions 
of  models  in  the  studio,  or  with  the  caprices  and  physical  disad- 
vantages of  his  sitters  when  engaged  on  portrait.  His  materials, 
too,  are  sometimes  stubborn,  and  may  fail  him  at  his  utmost  need. 
Pigments  will  not  mi.x  together  in  au  amicable  way,  or  ihey  dis- 
appoint him  in  their  e.\pected  results  wheu  put  in  their  destined 
places;  vehicles  will  not  dry  ;  experiments  are  sometimes  rashly 
made,  and  valuable  opportunities  are  thus  lost.  Above  all  these 
distractions,  there  should  exist  aud  be  dominant  a  secure  supe- 
riority of  knowledge  aud  au  abundance  of  resource.  A  painter 
who  has  to  stop  to  recover  some  forgotten  piece  of  elementary  in- 
struction, or  who  must  recur  constantly  to  plates  or  models  for 
ordinary  anatomical  details,  or  to  solve  a  simple  problem  iu  per- 
spective, is  in  the  position  of  a  poet  whose  inspiration  should  be 
checked  by  the  degrading  necessity  of  frequently  consulting  his 
dictionaiy  and  grammar ;  and  as  a  writer  should  be  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes,  so 
should  a  painter  have  at  his  immediate  command  all  that  is  wanted 
to  give  him  reliance  upon  himself,  and  to  qualify  him  for  the  exe- 
cution of  expeditious  aud  solid  work.  Attention  to  this  and 
such  training  as  that  which  enabled  the  great  old  masters  to  direct 
the  pupils  Avho  assisted  them,  and  which  made  the  pupils  capable 
of  following  their  directions,  may  be  taken  as  explaining  in  a  great 
measure  the  vast  number  and  the  excellence  of  the  pictures  of  the 
elder  Continental  schools  ;  and  similar  uniformity  of  teaching  must 
be  looked  to  for  any  conspicuous  improvement  in  modern  instruc- 
tion in  art. 

It  is  impossible  quite  to  agree  with  Mr.  Collier  when  he  says 
that  the  kind  of  anatomical  Icnowledge  requisite  for  artists  is 
widely  diil'erent  from  that  required  by  physicians  or  physiologists, 
and  that  the  artist  is  only  concerned  with  the  superticial  aspect 
of  things.  He  may  have  to  be  content  with  knowing  no  more, 
and  no  one  can  suppose  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  perform  an 
operation  in  surgery  or  prescribe  for  a  complaint.  But  he  will 
clearly  be  the  better  for  extending  his  knowledge  beyond  the  bones 
aud  muscles  aud  their  attachments.  He  should  know  the  positions 
at  least  of  the  principal  internal  organs,  and  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  external  aud  visible  signs  of  the  various  passions,  and 
should,  if  possible,  know  something  of  general  physiology.  la 
one  of  the  grand  hunting  subjects  among  the  bas-reliefs  from 
Nineveh,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  there  may  be  seen  the 
figure  of  a  lion  who  has  been  pierced  with  arrows  ;  the  hinder  part 
of  his  body  and  the  hind  legs  are  paralysed,  and  this  would  be  th« 
precise  eifect  of  the  injuries  occasioned  by  his  wounds.  Th« 
accurate  representation  of  this  fact  indicates  a  power  of  correct 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  sculptor,  and  it  is  needless  to  remark 
how  much  the  power  of  observation  is  strengthened  by  appropriate 
knowledge  and  by  understandiug  what  to  look  for.    All  that  a 
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physician  knows,  and  that  guides  liitn  in  the  determination  of 
age,  character,  and  temperament,  would  be  useful  to  a  painter; 
but  this  and  other  qualitications  must  not  be  too  much  insisted 
upon,  or  it  •rt'ill  be  thought  that  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  be  a 
painter  as  Rasselas  thought  it  must  be  to  be  a  poet,  after  hearing 
enumerated  the  endless  list  of  accomplishments  said  to  be  neces- 
eary  for  becoming  one. 

It  is  with  colour  in  painting  that  "  illusion's  perfect  triumphs 
come,"  and  in  the  skilful  employmejit  of  which  its  chief  attraction 
lies.  Many  a  fault  in  draughtsmanship  and  design  is  forgotten  and 
forgiven  if  the  eye  is  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  colouring  of  a 
picture,  and  no  other  merits  suffice  to  gain  admiration  if  the  colour 
is  repulsive  or  untrue.  The  veteran  Ghevreul,  when  engaged  in 
superintending  the  dyeing  department  of  the  manufectoiy  of  the 
lamous  Gobelins  tapestry,  was  led  to  consider  the  phenomena  of 
the  contrast  of  colours.  He  discovered  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  complaints  made  of  the  qualities  of  the  dye-stufl's  used, 
and  that  the  want  of  vigour  and  ellect  in  certain  tints  was  due  to 
their  being  unfavourably  seen  in  contrast  with  other  tints,  while  a 
dilferent  juxtaposition  of  colours  would,  on  the  contrarj^,  tend 
mutually  to  enhance  their  value  and  importance.  He  gave  to  these 
effects  the  name  of  simultaneous  contrast;  and  the  whole  subject 
of  colour  in  connexion  with  the  industrial  arts  was  thus  put  upon 
its  true  footing  by  Chevreul.  Since  the  publication  of  his  results, 
the  earlier  labours  of  Young  have  become  better  known,  and  have 
received  due  recognition,  while  the  work  of  Ilelmholz,  Clerk 
Maxwell  and  others,  has  largely  added  to  the  science  of  colour 
and  vision.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  otherwise  than 
empirically  and  by  a  sort  of  natural  instinct,  the  flicts  to  which 
prominence  was  first  given  by  Chevreul  have  been  taken  into 
account  bj'  painters  of  pictures,  under  the  complex  and  delicate  con- 
ditions of  the  occurrence  of  such  problems  to  them.  They  have, 
however,  been  duly  observed  in  most  subsequent  decorative  work. 
Mr.  Collier  gives  an  excellent  statement  of  the  most  approved 
modern  theory  of  colours,  and  of  the  nature  of  their  action  upon 
the  human  retina  when  seen  together  or  successively,  and  indi- 
cates the  best  sources  of  information  to  those  who  may 
be  desirous  of  further  pursuing  the  subject.  The  curious 
question  of  "turbid  media"  is  also  mentioned  in  especial  refer- 
ence to  its  importance  in  the  practice  of  oil-painting,  and 
an  explanation  is  given  of  some  effects  caused  by  glazing  over 
other  pigments  which,  although  familiar  enough,  must  often  seem 
incomprehensible  to  young  artists ;  as  when  a  thin  glaze  over  a 
lighter  ground  is  warmer  than  the  natural  hue  of  the  pigment, 
while  a  thin  scumble  of  the  same  over  a  ground  darker  than  itself 
is  colder  than  the  natural  hue.  It  is  well  observed  that  a  painter 
who  has  all  these  things  in  practice  at  his  fingers'  ends  may  perhaps 
think  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  knowing  the  rationale  of 
them,  but  that  for  a  beginner  five  minutes'  study  of  theory  may 
eave  him  months  of  bungling. 

In  dealing  with  aerial  perspective  and  the  imitation  of  nature 
the  latest  scientific  knowledge  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject. 
The  cause  of  the  blue  in  tlie  sky  and  the  blue  of  distant  moun- 
tains is  explained,  together  with  all  the  modifications  of  tint  occa- 
sioned by  distance  and  atmospheric  action.  Portrait-painting  is 
recommended  as  a  means  of  accurate  training  for  the  eye,  and  as 
inviting  the  largest  amount  of  critical  examination.  Mr.  Collier's 
well-known  success  in  this  branch  of  art  gives  him  some  right  to 
speak  with  confidence  about  it,  and  he  justly  observes  that  a 
portrait  which  will  stand  the  test  of  the  close  criticism  of  friends 
looking  for  a  likeness  as  well  as  for  a  good  piece  of  art  has 
probably  reached  a  higher  standard  of  truth  than  any  mere  study 
from  a  model.  Yet  the  highest  excellence  in  portraiture  cannot  be 
attained  by  the  most  faithful  transcript  of  the  face  portrayed  at 
any  one  moment  of  time.  The  camera,  as  we  all  know  too  well, 
can  do  that.  It  is  for  the  artist  to  combine  all  that  he  has  seen  at 
various  times,  as  Mr.  Galton  does  in  his  superimposed  photographs, 
in  order  to  get  the  true  type  of  the  individual  face,  and  to  realize 
Bacon's  saying,  that  the  best  part  of  beauty  is  not  to  be  got  from 
the  first  sight  of  the  life,  and  that  the  portrait-painter  must  obtain 
bis  best  etl'ects  by  a  kind  of  felicity,  and  not  by  rule. 

The  effects  of  a  greater  or  less  amoimt  of  illumination  are  well 
discussed,  and  it  is  shown  that  there  are  as  many  visible  grada- 
tions of  light  and  shade  with  a  weak  light  as  with  a  strong  one. 
The  corrections  are  also  mentioned  which  the  painter  has  to  make 
in  transferring  to  the  canvas  the  impressions  received  in  looking 
at  an  actual  scene,  and  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact 
that  the  intrinsic  illumination  of  his  picture  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  natural  landscape  which  it  is  intended  to  represent.  The 
further  difficulty  is  noticed  that  the  tint  of  colours  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  light  under  which  they  are  seen,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  red  and  a  blue,  which  in  a  moderate  light  appear  to  be  of  equal 
brightness,  but  of  which  the  red  is  brightest  in  full  sunlight,  while 
in  a  dark  corner  of  a  room  the  blue  will  give  the  most  telling  effect ; 
and  this  is  a  result  which  must  be  taken  to  depend  upon  the  actual 
physiological  constitution  of  the  human  eye.  In  taking  leave  of 
Mr.  Collier's  excellent  and  interesting  primer,  regret  must  be  ex- 
pressed that  there  is  not  more  of  it ;  but  it  must  be  assumed  that 
any  greater  extension  of  the  varied  matters  contained  in  it  would 
have  interfered  with  the  intended  character  of  the  little  book. 


PIONEERING  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.* 

MR.  HELMS  apologizes  very  unnecessarily  in  his  preface  for 
making  his  life  of  mercantile  adventure  the  subject  of  a 
book.  The  lives  of  mercantile  adventurers  often  aboimd  in 
romance,  and  Mr,  Helms's  experiences  in  many  uncivilized 
countries  are  instructive,  exciting,  and  exceedingly  entertaining. 
We  hope  that  he  may  have  done  fairly  well  for  himself,  but  we 
fear  he  was  rather  too  much  of  a  rolling  stone  to  have  amassed 
any  very  considerable  fortune.  The  consequences  of  his  roving 
inclinations  concern  himself ;  his  readers  have  every  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  them,  Mr,  Helms,  although  apparently  an 
Englishman  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  writing  our  language 
like  a  native,  was  born  in  Denmark,  and  launched  himself  upon 
the  world  from  his  native  land  in  1846.  His  romantic  start  strikes 
the  keynote  of  his  subsequent  adventures.  As  a  boy  he  seems  to 
have  indulged  the  restless  fancies  that  banished  Robinson  Crusoe 
to  his  desert  island,  Y'ouug  Helms's  dreams  took  the  direction  of 
another  island  .almost  as  little  known — that  of  Bali,  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  Nobody  whom  he  met  had  ever  been  there ;  little 
or  nothing  was  to  be  learned  about  it  from  books,  but  all  he  heard 
made  him  believe  it  was  an  earthly  paradise,  rich  in  the  sensuous 
beauties  of  the  tropics.  That  the  natives  were  said  to  be  jealous 
of  European  intrusion  was  only  an  additional  inducement.  What 
made  the  youth's  indefinite  longings  take  practical  shape  was  the 
circumstance  that  one  of  his  countrymen  had  forced  the  barriers 
set  up  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Balese,  and  was  said  to  have  acquired 
enormous  wealth  and  become  a  power  in  the  island.  To  this  Mr. 
Lange,  Helms  obtained  a  letter ;  and  with  an  introduction  to  a 
stranger  as  his  capital  and  credentials  he  set  sail  for  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  The  island  of  Bali  lies  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Lombok  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  after  all  his  fervid  day- 
dreams. Helms  was  by  no  means  disappointed  by  his  first  im- 
pressions of  the  scenery,  "  The  emerald  and  vermilion  colours  of 
those  paintings  which  had  captivated  my  youthful  fancy  were  not 
indeed  visible;  but  a  thousand  tints,  inimitable  by  artists'  pencils, 
blended  in  mellow  beauty,  and  added  a  new  charm  to  the  rich 
fertility  of  the  country,"  And  his  liking  for  the  island  grew  with 
longer  acquaintance,  though  the  first  approach  to  Lauge's  residence 
in  the  interior  must  have  been  trying  to  the  nerves  of  the  lonely 
European  lad.  The  ship  that  had  brought  him  from  Singapore 
cast  anchor  in  a  shallow  bav',  where  no  tigns  of  life  were  visible 
except  some  light  fishing-canoes  with  outriggers.  A  couple  of 
armed  Malays,  who  formed  the  crew  of  one  of  those  frail  craft, 
took  him  in  charge  ;  but  he  had  no  means  of  communicating  with 
them,  as  he  was  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  language.  As 
with  the  Syrian  maiden  who  became  the  mother  of  Thomas 
Becket,  he  could  only  repeat  the  name  of  the  well-known  Mr, 
Lange  by  way  of  open  sesame  to  the  interior.  The  spell  sufficed, 
however,  though  in  the  course  of  his  tedious  journey  to  the 
factory  he  was  naturally  anxious.  His  conductors  paddled 
silently  for  many  hours  through  a  darkness  wliich  was  made 
more  intense  by  the  interlacing  of  the  tropical  foliage  over  the 
waters  of  a  sluggish  stream.  At  last,  at  a  break  in  the  feather- 
ing palm  groves,  the  canoe  was  made  fast,  and  the  boatmen 
signed  to  their  passenger  to  step  ashore.  They  guided  him 
through  the  gloom  to  the  lofty  walls  of  a  fortitled  enclosure, 
where  they  parleyed  with  the  porter  at  an  embattled  gateway. 
The  strange  costume  and  villanous  aspect  of  the  guardian  of 
the  gate  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings  ;  but  at 
last  the  young  Dane  was  admitted,  and  then  his  anxieties  were 
at  an  end.  His  countryman,  although  roused  from  his  sleep, 
welcomed  his  guest  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  his  frank 
and  hearty  reception  created  a  very  favourable  impression. 
Helms  was  received  into  Lauge's  service,  and  thenceforth  de- 
voted himself  to  duties  which,  though  diversified,  were  suffi- 
ciently arduous.  He  had  to  superintend  the  purchases  of  pro- 
duce from  the  natives,  who  were  famous,  among  other  things,  for  a 
breed  of  heavy  draught  oxen  in  great  demand  in  the  neighbouring 
European  colonies.  He  saw  to  the  discharge  of  exceedingly 
mixed  cargoes,  not  unfrequently  consisting  of  assignments  of  small 
coins,  loosely  packed  in  badly-stitched  sacks.  But,  though  he 
worked  hard  like  his  employer,  they  were  not  without  their  times 
of  distraction,  Lange  exercised  a  generous  hospitality  ;  and  large 
parties,  made  up  of  merchant  skippers  and  their  passengers,  often 
assembled  around  his  convivial  dining-table.  The  manners  and 
costumes  of  the  semi-barbarous  natives  were  interesting  to  a, 
stranger  who  had  something  of  the  poetical  in  his  composition. 
Among  other  dramatic  spectacles,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
assisting  at  a  suttee,  where  three  beautiful  young  widows  cheer- 
fully consigned  themselves  to  the  funeral  pyre,  in  the  undoubt- 
ing  hope  of  a  reunion  with  their  husbands  in  paradise,  Hia 
sojourn  in  Bali  was  brought  prematurely  to  a  close  by  a  war  with 
the  Dutch,  which,  by  crippling  trade,  unfortunately  ruined  the 
enterprising  Mr.  Lange. 

Somewhat  later  we  find  Mr,  Helms  in  Borneo,  sent  thither  as 
agent  of  a  commercial  firm  to  buy  up  antimonial  ore.  Naturally 
his  previous  experience  among  the  Malays  stood  him  in  good  stead ; 
the  more  so  that  he  happened  to  come  in  for  those  Chinese 
troubles  which  shook  and  very  nearly  upset  the  authority  of  Sir 
James  Brooke,  His  remarks,  by  the  way,  on  the  advances  of 
Chinese  colonization  in  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Pacific  are 
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very  deserviu^?  of  notice.  He  points  out  tliat  in  Borneo,  as  else- 
where, parties  of  Chinese  pioneers  are  always  on  the  spot,  ready 
"  to  follow  up  each  success  of  the  Government  iusuMuing  hostile 
tribes  by  settling-  aiuong-st  them,  and  turning-  the  minds  of  the 
natives  to  labour  and  gain."  However  few  in  number  thsse 
Chinese  might  be,  they  were  to  be  found  in  every  accessible  settle- 
ment, often  knowing  nothing  of  the  language,  but  always  willing 
to  risk  their  lives,  which  they  held  as  nothing  in  comparison  to 
gain.  Pie  adds  that  "  whatever  the  faults  of  the  Chinese,  they 
are  unrivalled  as  pioneers  in  tropical  countries,  and  are  in  trade 
valuable  as  mediums  between  the  white  man  and  the  savag:e." 
As,  for  the  most  part,  we  see  them  settled  among  overwhelming 
numbers  of  Europeans,  who  dislike  and  look  down  upon  them,  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  Chinese  as  inoft'eusive  and  in- 
finitely Jong-siiMering.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  endurance  of 
injuries  and  oppresjion  may  generally  be  set  down  to  constitu- 
tional prudence  and  intense  acquisitiveness.  It  was  shown  in 
Sarawak  that,  when  they  feel  confident  in  their  numbers,  they 
are  ready  enough  to  assume  the  oflensive  and  break  out  in  excesses. 
Rising  in  force,  they  came  down  in  fleets  of  boats  fron\  their  settle- 
ment higher  up  the  river,  to  surprise  the  English  Rajah's  capital. 
There  were  no  efl'ective  preparations  for  defence;  several  ot  the 
English  residents  were  murdered,  and  those  who  escaped  with 
their  lives  saved  them  by  abandoning  their  property.  The  Malays 
and  Dyaks  refused  to  fight ;  and  indeed  they  had  neither  leaders 
nor  organization.  For  what  Mr.  Helms  has  to  tell  of  the  behaviour 
of  Sir  James  Brooke  in  the  emergency,  will  surprise  many  of  the 
admirers  of  that  typical  adveuturer.  Mr.  Helms  says,  by  way  of 
preface,  that  he  knew  the  Rajah  well,  and  admired  him.  As  to 
the  courage  and  sagacity  with  which  Brooke  had  generally 
administered  the  ailairs  of  the  Raj,  there  can  be  no  question; 
but  if  Mr.  Helms  is  right,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Chinese 
insurrection  Sir  James  would  appear  to  have  lost  his  head  altoge- 
ther. Chancing  to  be  absent  from  his  capital  at  the  time,  he  con- 
trived to  send  a  message  to  the  beleaguered  residents  that,  if  they 
could  only  hold  out  for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  be  would  bo 
with  them,  with  an  ample  fighting  force.  It  might  have  been  his 
misfortune  more  than  bis  fault  that  he  arrived  with  the  crew  of  a 
single  war-boat,  and  without  the  men  he  had  promised  ;  but  the 
despondency  wbich  would  seem  to  have  paralysed  him  at  a  turning- 
point  of  his  fate  is  opposed  to  all  our  former  conceptions  of  his 
character.  He  is  said  to  have  left  his  capital  in  his  boat,  when 
tlie  whites  who  had  trusted  in  him  were  "running  for  their  lives," 
sending  a  parting-  message  to  Mr.  Helms  and  another  merchant, 
*'  OHer  the  country,  on  any  terms,  to  the  Dutch."  In  fact,  if 
Sarawak  was  saved,  and  if  the  insurrection  of  the  Celestials 
■was  suppressed,  we  are  informed  that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  tho 
exertion  of  some  of  the  mercantile  notables  and  of  Mr.  McDougall, 
the  warlike  Bishop  of  Labuan.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  as  Mr. 
Helms  reminds  us,  Brooke  was  at  that  time  recovering  from  a 
severe  illness,  which  must  necessarily  have  cast  a  cloud  of  de- 
pression upon  his  spirits. 

There  are  a  couple  of  very  interestmg  chapters  contrasting 
the  California  of  1848  with  the  California  and  San  Fran- 
cisco of  thirty  years  later.  But  perhaps  the  concluding  por- 
tions of  the  volume  are  as  entertaining  as  any,  although 
they  are  only  connected  by  the  handiwork  of  the  binder  with 
the  reminiscences  of  ])ioneBring  in  the  Far  East.  The  versatile 
and  indefatigable  Mr.  Helms  was  despatched  by  a  joint- 
stock  Company  to  visit  and  report  upon  some  long-abandoned 
mines  situated"  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  White  Sea. 
What  is  remarkable  about  them  is  that  they  had  been  opened  and 
developed  a  hundred  and  filty  years  ago  by  a  band  of  experienced 
Saxon  miners  in  Russian  pay.  Independently  of  the  'distance, 
the  difficulties  were  very  great;  and  we  may  say  at  once  that  the 
survey  brought  its  promoters  nothing  but  disappointment.  Not 
the  less,  however,  and  all  the  more  on  account  of  the  difficulties, 
is  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Helms's  expedition  extremely  exciting. 
E'or,  as  the  mines  could  only  be  worked  during  the  short  summer 
season,  and  were  presumed — as  proved  to  be  the  case — to  be 
flooded,  the  trip  I'rom  Norway  was  necessarily  a  flying  one, 
and  much  had  to  be  done  in  a  limited  time.  Mr.  Helms 
began  by  hiring  a  tiny  steamer  at  Christiania,  which  accom- 
plished the  voyage  to  the  White  Sea  and  back  in  safet}', 
which  was  something  move  than  the  gentleman  who  chartered 
it  seems  to  have  had  any  reason  to  expect.  It  was  neither  big  enough 
nor  powerful  enough  for  those  tempestuous  latitudes;  and  Mr. 
Helms,  who  used  it  as  his  sleeping  quarters  for  many  months, 
found  the  cramped  accommodation  wretched  in  the  extreme.  The 
excitement  of  his  multifarious  everyday  occupations,  however, 
must  have_  served  to  distract  his  thoughts.  He  had  to  make 
constant  trips  to  Archangel  by  way  of  interlude,  in  quest  of  coal, 
timber,  explosives,  and  provisions.  Generally  the  little  steamer 
had  to  face  storms  on  these  occasions ;  repeatedly  it  lost  its  way 
in  fogs  and  among  the  islets  of  an  unfamiliar  archipelago,  and  once 
it  was  cast  away  and  stranded.  One  of  the  mines  was  onlv  to  be 
approached  in  calm  weather,  by  scaling  a  line  of  perpendicular 
precipices,  two  hundred  i'cet  in  height.  The  story  of  removing 
the  working  party  from  that  mine  is  decidedly  the  most  sensational 
episode  in  a  very  sensational  volume.  Thirty  cases  of  dynamite 
bad  to  be  transported  down  the  clills  on  men's  shoulders,  when  a 
false  step  must  have  meant  a  disastrous  explosion ;  subsequently 
the  dangerous  cargo  was  towed  for  240  miles  in  a  sloop,  the  timbers 
of  which  were  merely  stitched  together,  with  a  stray  nail  or  two  j 
driven  in  by  way  of  extra  fastening;  and  finally  the  fire-ship  1 
was  manned  by  sailors  who  would  insist  upon  smoking  their  1 


pipes.  As  we  have  said,  the  mines  in  point  of  metallic  riches  did 
not  repay  the  costly  exploration ;  but  the  party  were  greatly  in- 
terested by  the  remains  that  commemorated  the  attempts  of 
their  adventurous  predecessors.  The  timber  liningS'  of  the  shafts 
and  galleries  had  been  constructed  with  extreme  solidity ;  and  the 
ladders  and  woodwork  were  in  perfect  preservation  wherever 
they  had  been  submerged  by  the  sea-water.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
Saxons'  tools  -were  recovered,  while  sadder  memorials  were 
to  be  foimd  in  the  shape  of  the  storm-beaten  crosses  upon 
solitary  graves.  Altogether 'Mr.  Helms's  book  is  greatly  to  be 
recommended,  as  containing  a  wonderful  diversity  of  exciting  inci- 
dents ;  and  while  we  give  him  every  credit  for  an  excellent 
memory,  we  can  only  conclude  that  he  must  have  kept  methodical 
journals. 


A  BASIL  PLANT.* 

MRS.  MALAPROP  and  Mrs,  Nickleby,  had  they  been  living 
now,  instead  of  appearing  only  in  the  works  of  others, 
would  themselves  be  writers  of  note.  Nature  did  all  that 
nature  need  do  towards  making  each  of  them  a  modern  novelist. 
Both  ladies  were  gifted  with  a  flow  of  words  and  a  want  of 
ideas.  All  that  they  needed  was  that  training  in  the  art  of 
composition  which  is  now  so  easily  got  by  reading  steadily 
nothing  but  the  silliest  writers  that  tho  last  ten'  years  have 
produced.  One  thing,  indeed,  must  be  added  to  this ;  a  certain 
show  of  almost  universal  knowledge  must  be  maintained.  Your 
popular  novelist  must  affect  to  be  as  familiarly  acquainted 
with  ancient  and  modern  thought  as  the  whole  staff  of  a 
German  University.  In  fact,  a  lady's  novel  of  the  present 
day  is  the  result  of  two  lines  of  study.  Its  parentage  may  be 
traced  to  popular  handbooks  of  literature  and  of  art  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  Mudie  on  the  other.  No  study  of  character,  no  know- 
ledge of  life,  is  required.  All  that  is  needed  is  conceit,  bad 
taste,  ignorance,  and  a  certain  ease  in  writing  the  kind  of  stufi 
which  happens  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  year.  There  must,  there- 
fore, be  considerable  flexibility  in  a  novelist,  or  she  will  suddenly 
find  that  she  is  out  of  fashion.  In  fact,  the  changes  in  this  branch 
of  literature  are  almost  as  violent  as  in  millinery.  And  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  an  author  who  has  a  great  rim  for  a 
season  or  two  finds,  almost  without  receiving  any  warning,  that 
her  books  have  ceased  to  sell.  She  accuses  the  world  of  fickleness, 
instead  of  taking  the  blame  on  herself  for  not  studying  that  very 
fickleness  of  the  world  by  which  she  gained  her  successes.  She 
happened  to  hit  the  fashion,  and  she  unluckily  forgot  that  fashions 
change.  Likely  enough  she  disgusts  her  readers  at  the  very  out- 
set by  showing  a  gross  ignorance  of  this  year's  features  of  heroines. 
She  gives  them  violet-orange  eyes  when  sage-green  is  all  in 
fashion,  and  makes  their  hair  a  wealth  of  ruddy-gold  curls  when 
it  should  be  nothing  but  a  tender  brown. 

What  may  be  Miss  Coxon's  fate  as  a  writer  the  year  after 
next  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  For  this  season,  at  all  events — so 
far  as  our  observation  extends — she  has  just  hit  the  fashion.  The 
story  of  A  Basil  Plant  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  a  run  through 
the  winter  and  spring,  and  may  possibly  survive  till  the  early 
summer  begins  to  crowd  the  sands  of  Heme  Bay  and  Margate  with 
young  ladies  who  have  more  time  on  their  hands  each  day  than 
they  can  easily  get  through.  Though  the  story  is  but  in  two 
volumes,  there  are  at  least  two  heroes,  if  not  indeed  two  heroines. 
Unfortunately  one  of  the  two  men  is  so  very  heroic  that  he  gets 
both  of  the  ladies — one  after  the  other  of  course — as  his  wives. 
It  is  but  a  small  consolation  to  the  reader  who  delights  in  success- 
ful love-making,  to  know  that  the  unfortunate  bachelor  had  many 
years  before  almost  broken  his  heart  over  a  third  young  lady,  and 
so  might  be  supposed  more  easily  to  bear  his  second  disappoint- 
ment. He,  for  all  we  can  see,  is  just  as  good  a  hero  as  the  other, 
and  we  would  back  "  the  earnest  look  of  his  green-grey  eyes  " 
against  "  the  long  sweep  of  the  brows  above  the  languid  eyelids 
and  the  dark  hazel  eyes  "  of  the  other.  The  story  would  not  have 
been  at  all  more  stupid  had  the  first  wife  not  been  killed  off  by 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  In  that  case  both  men  would  have 
been  left  married  ;  for  the  first  heroine  was  just  on  the  point  of 
accepting  the  second  hero  when  the  second  heroine  died,  and  left 
the  first  hero  a  widower.  However,  we  must  own  that  we  were 
utterly  iudifi'erent  to  the  fate  of  all  four  of  them,  and  only  wished 
to  see  the  last  of  them. 

The  story  opens  in  a  house  at  Brompton,  all  the  rooms  of  which 
had  "  low-toned  harmonious  colour."  In  the  drawing-room  at 
night  "  the  combined  light  of  fire  and  lamp  shone  mellowly  on 
the  dim,  rich  colouring."'  The  heroine,  Evelyn  Goring,  was  in 
keeping  with  the  rooms ;  for  "  she  had  a  perfect  mouth,  the 
corners  of  the  lips  square-cut,  with  great  clear-grey  eyes  serious 
and  sweet."  If  her  mouth  was  perfect,  it  scarcely  seems  needful 
to  tell  us  how  her  lips  were  cut ;  but  "  perfect  "  to  the  modern 
writer  seems  to  answer  almost  all  the  purposes  that  "  nice  "  did 
to  those  of  a  former  generation.  Mouths  are  perfSCt,  and  days 
are  perfect,  and  weather  is  perfect,  and  views  are  perfect,  and  for 
all  we  know  roast  goose  and  a  pewter  of  porter  and  oysters  are 
perfect,  all  of  which  once  were  only  nice.  We  notice,  by  the 
way,  that  "  perfect  "  is  following  the  way  of  all  other  things,  and 
that  as  it  drove  out  "  nice,"  so  in  its  turn  is  it  being  slowly 
driven  out  by  "  supreme."    It  has  not  yet  lost  its  throne,  but  still 

*  A  Basil  Plant :  a  Present  Day  Story.  By  Ethel  Coxon,  Author  of 
"  ^Monsieur  Lnve."    2  vols.    London  :  Kichard  Bentley  &  Son.  i88i. 
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makes  a  stout  resistance  ap-ainst  its  younger  rival.  A  novelist 
who  is  beut  on  heing  quite  in  fashion  might  not  do  amiss  if  she 
were  to  give  her  heroine  a  supremely  perfect  or  a  perfectly  supreme 
mouth.  But  to  return  to  Evelyn.  To  her  in  a  dress  of  neutral- 
tinted  Indian  silk  that  harmonized  with  the  darker  brown  of  her 
liair  entered  the  first  hero,  Koland  Trench.  As  he  looked  at  her 
"  he  realized  how  absolutely  she  contented  him  in  every  way.''  But 
then,  unfortunately,  she  no  less  absolutely  contented  the  owner 
of  the  preen-grey  eyes  also,  jNJax  Breynton  by  name.  Both  men 
were  artists.  Koland  had  features  nobly  moulded  and  a  thick 
gold-brown  moustache,  while  Max  had  "  a  thin  linely-cut  face, 
the  delicacy  of  which  was  much  veiled  by  a  large  beard."  Now  wo 
put  it  to  our  readers — Ought  not  the  owner  of  the  grey-green  eyes 
to  have  married  the  owner  of  the  clear-grey  eyes  ?  What  "  per- 
fect "eyes  would  their  children  have  had!  It  was  not  to  be, 
however,  though  when  lloland  first  proposed  to  Evelyn  she  re- 
fused him  altogether.  lie  went  abroad  for  three  years,  and 
returned  to  find  that  he  was  still  in  love  with  her,  and  that  she  was 
now  quite  ready  to  be  in  love  with  him.  He  and  Max  had  a 
studio  in  common,  where  one  day  she  visited  them.  "She  had  a 
dress  on  of  dull  bronze  colour,  very  simply  made,  aud  falling 
soltly  and  graciously,  and  in  her  brown  hair,  and  against  the 
tender  fairness  of  her  throat,  shone  the  golden  Lent  lilies." 
AVhen  she  left  Max  remarked,  "  That's  a  nice  girl,  Roland." 
He  ought  to  have  said  "  That's  a  perfect "  or  "  a  supreme 
girl.''  So  affected  lioland  seemed  to  be  that  he  exclaimed, 
"Where  is  the  pewter?  This  tankard  of  yours,"  he  added, 
"  is  a  great  institution,  Max."  His  friend,  we  are  told,  "  re- 
ceived the  compliment  to  his  studio  Penates  with  a  grunt  of 
acknowledgment."  Here  we  see  the  familiarity  of  our  young 
ladies  both  with  modern  and  ancient  wavs  of  thinking.  Miss 
Coxon  is  able  to  call,  in  one  breath,  a  tankard  "  the  pewter,"  aud 
in  the  next  "a  studio  Penates."  Max  had  seen  that  he  must 
give  up  all  chance  of  winning  Evelyn,  when  hope  darted  her 
rays  upon  him.  Gertrude  appeared  suddenly  upon  the  scene  in 
dark  brown  velvet,  aud  with  a  well-poised  head  crowned  with 
bright  hair.  She  appeared  but  to  vanish  for  a  time.  When  the 
hero  next  saw  h^r,  it  was  at  a  party  among  a  crowd  of  guests 
"headed  by  two  duchesses."  She  was  sitting  on  a  low  couch  of 
a  dull  subdued  tone  of  yellow.  Her  head,  we  read,  was  set 
sweetly  on  its  curved  white  throat,  and  was  crowned  with  waves 
of  beautiful  bright  hair.  That  her  throat  wos  curved  and  not 
square-cut  like  her  rival's  lips,  that  her  head  was  set  on  it  and  not 
it  on  her  head,  we  can  readily  allow.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  go 
beyond  this,  aud  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  crown  made  of  waves. 
"  Her  beauty  aH'eetea  lioland  as  perfume  . . .  with  an  arresting  charm 
of  gra'ie  and  a  certain  harmony,  yet  strangeness,  in  its  power." 
He  married  her,  aud  the  heroine,  her  rival,  went  to  vitit  the 
British  Museum : — 

She  left  the  library,  and  almost  iiivoluiif.Trily  w.indcrcd  through  to  the 
sculpture  gnUcries  ;  the  Gra;co-Koman  rooms,  -where  the  statues  seem 
silent  ivith  the  languorous  sadness  of  exceeding  loveliness,  and  the  sweet 
passionle-s  composure  of  the  Townley  Clytie  satisfies  the  outward  sense. 
It  seemed  to  iucroase  her  sadness,  the  dumb  and  gracious  jiresence  of 
these  relics  of  a  dead  beauty,  and  each  fair  head  and  curved  throiit  of 
Phoibos  or  Aphrodite,  or  the  regnant  calm  of  large-eyed  Hera's  brows, 
seemed  to  strauicely  quicken  the  .ache  of  her  heart  to  sharpen  paia  and 
unavailing  longing  after  tlie  fairness  of  life,  of  which  those  were  the 
exquisite  expression. 

Max  hereupon  took  heart  again  and  visited  her  father's  house, 
lie  watched  her  one  night  .as  she  was  tying  deft  knots  in  some 
lace,  and  thought  "  what  a  fair  centre  she  made  to  the  warm  dim- 
coloured  room,  which  expressed  its  mistress  so  well  in  its  woman- 
liness without  feminity."  Oh  reader,  picture  to  yourself,  if  you 
can,  a  woman  and  a  female  the  centre  of  a  room  that  has  woman- 
liness and  not  "  feminity,"  and  then  see  her  gazed  at  by  the 
grey-green  eyes  of  a  lover.  He  ought  to  have  won  her, 
for  was  not  Poland  married,  and  were  not  he  and  his  wife 
happy  in  their  drawing-room  "  which  looked  very  charming  and 
individual  "?  An  individual  drawing-room  might  seem  to  be  one 
that  had  not  folding-doors,  aud  so  could  not  be  divided;  but  that 
is  not,  we  believe,  our  author's  meaning.  Max's  hopes  must  have 
grown  when  in  due  time  the  young  couple  had  "  a  humau  snow- 
llake  " — a  baby  that  kind  of  thing  used  to  be  called.  But  the  snow- 
flake  presently  died — melted  away  we  should  say — of  typhoid 
fever.  Later  on  its  mother  went  to  a  dance  and  waltzed  "  in  her 
rich  robings  of  cream  and  gold  brocade,  bordered  with  fur  and 
sewn  with  pearls."  She  ought  to  have  heard,  as  her  husband  did, 
"  the  sob  of  the  violin  rising  like  the  cry  of  the  wind  through  the 
heavy  pulsed  melody."  She  did  not,  however,  and  would  go  on 
to  the  balcony  to  get  cooled.  She  died,  as  we  have  said,  of  in- 
tiammation  of  the  lungs,  and  robbed  poor  Max's  green-grey  eyes 
of  the  chance  which  their  earnest  look  had  won  them.  In  fact, 
Evelyn  once,  when  taking  leave  of  him,  "  had  smiled  a  good-bye 
with  a  faint  quiver  of  sadness  in  her  smile."  In  a  few  chapters 
the  story  is  wound  up.  He  starts  for  foreign  parts— the  tropics, 
as  we  are  told.  The  widower  gets  a  second  wife,  and  lives 
happily  as  a  man  and  a  husband.  As  an  artist  he  was  not  what 
he  might  have  been,  for  thouQ-h  talent  was  left  to  him,  yet  his 
genius,  we  are  told,  bad  been  killed  by  his  first  marriage.  We  hope 
that  the  young  enthusiasts  in  art  wi"ll  take  warning  by  his  fate, 
aud  if  they  happen  to  come  across  young  ladies  witli  perfect  mouths, 
square-cut  lips,  and  great  serious  and  sweet  clear-grey  eyes,  will 
not  miss  their  chance  of  marrying  them  at  once. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  Buddhist  religion  stands  alone  among  the  great  religions 
of  the  globe  as  the  only  one  which  has  never  been  propagated 
by  conquest  or  persecution,  but  which  owes  its  immense  difl'usion 
solely  to  its  moral  power.  This  fact  would  render  the  history  of 
its  origin  and  early  progress  particularly  interesting  were  it  "but 
recoverable.  The  absence  of  any  authentic  literature  for  mor© 
than  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  its  founder  makes  the 
restoration  of  its  early  history  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  If 
Herr  Oldenberg  (i)  has  succeeded  better  than  some  of  his  pre- 
decessors, the  cause  is  not  so  much  in  any  especial  faculty  of 
historical  divination  as  in  his  exemplary  sobriety.  The  evident 
soundness  of  judgment  in  all  those  parts  of  his  work  which 
admit  of  being  referred  to  the  test  of  common  sense  inspires  con- 
fidence in  bis  treatment  of  more  recondite  problems.  While 
clearly  recognizing  the  legendary  character  of  a  large  portion  of 
Buddhist  tradition,  he  does  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  disputing  the 
existence  of  any  historical  element.  He  argues,  for  example, 
with  unanswerable  force,  .  _ainst  M.  Senart,  who  would  resolve 
Buddha  into  a  solar  myth  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  loses  no 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  most  of  the  actual  anecdotes 
related  of  Buddha  are  merely  presentations  of  his  maxims  in  a 
dramatic  form.  Thus  the  entire  story  of  his  flight  from  the 
palace  of  his  father  (who  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  only 
a  noble,  and  not  a  king)  is  prompted  by  the  desire  of  en- 
hancing the  interest  of  one  of  his  own  discourses  by 
giving  it  an  autobiographical  turn.  The  absolute  genuine- 
ness even  of  these  discourses  would  be  a  hazardous  propo- 
sition to  maintain ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
faithfully  represent  the  spirit  of  his  teaching.  It  is  question- 
able, for  example,  whether  the  inland-dwelling  sage  would 
have  said  that  his  doctrine  was  penetrated  with  the  yearning  to- 
extinguish  human  suffering,  "  as  the  sea  by  salt,"  but,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  illustration,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  fact  which  it  was  intended  to  embody.  The  perfect  unity 
and  harmony  of  the  body  of  teaching  which  has  come  down  to  u& 
under  Buddha's  name  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  really  historical 
character,  although  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  originated  with 
the  person  with  whose  name  it  is  associated.  Indeed  Herr 
Oldenberg  agrees  with  Mr.  E.  Thomas  in  thinking  that  the  Jaia 
sect  probably  preceded  Buddhism.  If  so,  Buddha's  originality 
must  principally  be  sought  in  the  boldness  with  which  he  got  rid 
at  a  stroke  of  the  mythical  sages  whom  the  Jains  had  substituted 
for  the  old  Pantheon,  as  well  as  of  the  penances  and  austerities 
which  they  still  regarded  as  efficacious.  Like  Luther,  Buddha 
proclaimed  one  simple  spiritual  principle  in  place  of  a  mass  of  ex- 
ternal formalities ;  like  Socrates,  he  confined  his  attention  solely 
to  the  practical,  and  discouraged  the  speculations  which,  in  the 
hands  of  his  successors,  have  rendered  his  simple  creed  the  most 
metaphysical  of  religions.  It  would,  in  Herr  Oldenberg's  view,, 
be  useless  to  inquire  into  Buddha's  conception  of  Nirvana,  further 
than  as  a  state  of  cessation  from  sufiering;  for  he  himself  most 
distinctly  lays  down  that  inquiry  into  such  subjects  tends  not  to- 
edification.  Next  to  its  founder's  person  and  doctrine,  the  most 
important  element  in  Buddhism  is  its  ecclesiastical  organization, 
which  may  be  compared  to  that  which  Christianity  would  have 
possessed  if  no  Church  had  ever  successfully  asserted  a  pri- 
macy over  the  rest.  Unlike  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism  has  never  had  a  visible  head,  and  while  this  peculiarity 
has  averted  many  crimes  and  scandals,  the  lack  of  cohesion 
which  it  has  entailed  has,  in  Herr  Oldenburg's  opinion,  been  the- 
principal  cause  of  its  extinction  in  the  region  of  its  birth. 

A  new  series  of  Von  Raumer's  renowned  "  Historical  Pocket- 
book  "  (2)  is  commenced  under  the  competent  editorship  of  Pro- 
fessor Maurcnbrecher.  Two  of  the  eight  contributions  relate  to- 
British  history,  one  of  them  being  a  very  thorough  investigation 
into  the  genuineness  of  Mary  Stuart's  letters  to  Bothwell,  by  Pro- 
fessor Bresslau.  The  conclusion  is  that  seven  out  of  the  eight  are 
genuine,  but  that  the  second  and  most  compromising  is  a  forgery. 
This  practically  amounts  to  a  condemnation  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
although  still  leaving  a  possibility  that  she  may  not  have  been  an 
actual  accomplice  in  Darnley's  murder.  The  other  article  is  an- 
essay  on  Bolingbroke,  a  subject  on  which  little  remains  to  be  said. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  remaining  contributions  are  a  chapter 
from  the  records  of  the  Venetian  Inquisition,  illustrating  alike  the 
strength  of  the  Reformation  movement  in  Italy,  and  the  diabolical 
means  adopted  to  suppress  it;  and  a  review,  by  Professor  E. 
Hermann,  of  the  state  of  the  Russian  Court  under  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  under  whom  a  reaction  against  foreign  influence  took 
place,  reminding  us  in  some  respects  of  that  witnessed  at  the  acces- 
sion of  the  present  Czar. 

The  second  volume  of  Ranke's  Universal  History  (3)  is  a  remark- 
able proof  of  the  freshness  and  industry  of  the  veteran  writer,  but, 
as  it  comprises  the  whole  period  of  the  world's  history  between  the 
Gracchi  and  Augustus,  it  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  compendium. 
Ranke,  however,  possesses  the  art  of  saying  much  in  little,  and 
finds  room  for  digressions  on  such  interesting  subjects  as  the 


(1)  Buddha,  scin  Leben,  seine  Lehre,  seine  Gemeine.  'Von  Hermann 
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Asmonaean  monarchy  in  Judasa,  and  tlie  relation  of  the  literature 
of  the  Augustan  age  to  universal  literature. 

Von  Bernhardi's  history  of  Frederick  the  Great's  campaigns  (4) 
is  a  purely  strategical  work,  devoted  to  the  explanation  and 
■criticism  of  Frederick's  tactics  in  the  Seven  Years'  War._  The 
first  volume  is  brought  down  to  the  close  of  the  campaign  of 
1759  by  the  capitulation  of  an  entire  Prussian  army  corps  at 
Maxen,  one  of  the  rare  occasions  on  which  Frederick  appears  to 
liave  committed  a  military  error.  The  general  tendency,  however, 
of  Herr  von  Bernhardi's  reasoning  is  to  vindicate  Frederick  from 
adverse  criticisms  upon  his  military  conduct.  The  contrast  between 
the  tactics  of  those  days  and  the  present  time  is  frequently  very  in- 
etructive. 

Professor  Miiller's  biography  of  Prince  Bismarck  (5)  is  a  com- 
pendium for  popular  reading,  clear,  compact,  and  pervaded  by  a 
comfortable  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  its  hero.  Professor 
Miiller's  concluding  sentence  might  have  given  him  food  for  re- 
flection. He  implies  that  opposition  to  the  Prince's  measures  is 
absurd,  inasmuch  as  if  he  is  thwarted  he  will  resign,  "  and  who 
can  be  put  into  his  place  ?  "  Who,  indeed  ?  and  what  is  to 
happen  when  the  course  of  nature  compels  an  answer  to  this 
question  ? 

A  life  of  the  great  religious  hero  of  Germany  (6)  appears 
uniforml  V  with  the  lives  of  her  intellectual  leaders,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  Lessing.  Like  these,  it  is  recommended  chiefly  by  circum- 
-stantiality  and  exactness  of  detail,  and  copious  illustrations  derived 
from  contemporary  portraits,  views,  and  facsimiles.  Althougli, 
however,  literary  merit  is  qot  the  strong  point  of  the  baok,  it  is 
pleasingly  written,  with  the  cordial  sympathy  for  Luther  which 
must  iie  felt  by  every  one  capable  of  recognizing  greatness  of 
character,  yet  exempt  from  any  narrow  or  sectarian  spirit. 
Luther's  actions  are,  on  the  whole,  very  fairly  treated,  and  the 
author's  views  on  the  Reformation  generally  represent  the  impartial 
verdict  of  history. 

Margaretha  Ebner  (7)  was  a  female  visionary  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  whose  human  affections,  denied  gratitication  by  her  con- 
stant infirmities,  found  scope  in  a  series  of  revelations,  character- 
istically turning  for  the  most  part  upon  the  infancy  of  the 
Saviour.  Some  passages  in  these  visions  are  pretty  and  poetical, 
while  the  naivete  of  others  hardly  stops  short  of  the  ridiculous. 
Margaretha  was  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  religious  enthusiasts  at 
Basel,  to  which  her  correspondent  Heinrich  von  Nordliugen  also 
belonged.  He  was  a  mystic  of  the  type  of  Tauler  and  Heinrich 
von  Suso,  though  inferior  in  depth  and  originality,  and  his  letters 
to  Margaretha  are  not  devoid  of  interest. 

The  position  of  K.  C.  F.  Krause  (8)  among  German  philoso- 
phers is  somewhat  exceptional.  Neglected  during  his  life,  and  not 
very  influential  after  his  decease,  he  nevertheless  formed  a  small 
fichool  of  attached  disciples,  by  whom,  half  a  century  after  his 
death,  the  propagation  of  his  ideas  is  continued  with  dt voted  zeal, 
if  only  upon  a  limited  scale.  The  [esthetic  lectures  now  published 
on  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  his  birth  were  delivered  at 
Gottingen  in  1828,  and  are  well  worthy  of  preservation.  The  style 
is  clear,  the  criticism  subtle  and  discriminating,  the  general  spirit 
lofty  and  enthusiastic.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  Kiause's  name 
has  scarcely  been  heard  in  France  or  England,  his  philosophy  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  Spain. 

Ernst  Gurtius  (9)  is  a  classical  scholar  who  possesses  the  secret 
of  classical  symmetry  and  finish.  The  subjects  selected  for  his 
minor  essays  are  usually  such  as,  involving  no  fatiguing  burden  of 
erudition,  admit  of  being  made  interesting  and  attractive  to 
€ducated  readers  generally.  Several  treat  of  the  excavations  at 
Olympia,  and  combine  the  excitement  of  a  narrative  with  the 
charm  of  a  successful  restoration  of  tha  antique.  A  lecture  on  the 
Temple  of  Ephesus  is  a  study  of  the  same  class.  Others  are 
elegant  and  discriminating  tributes  to  great  scholars  like  Oltf'ried 
Miiller,  Bockh,  and  the  two  Brandises  ;  while  such  comparatively 
abstruse  subjects  as  the  relation  of  the  priestly  caste  among  the 
■Greeks  to  Hellenic  civilization  are  discussed  in  a  thoroughly 
popular  tone. 

The  second  volume  of  Wilhelm  Grimm's  minor  writings  (10), 
collected  by  Gustav  Hinrichs,  consists  exclusively  of  short  reviews, 
principally  of  works  relating  to  early  German  or  Scandinavian 
literature. 

Christian  Gottfried  Korner(ii)  is  principally  known  as  the 
friend  of  Schiller  and  the  father  of  the  author  of  Lyre  and  Sivord. 
His  correspondence  with  Schiller  has  procured  him  a  lasting  place 

(4)  Friedrich  der  Crosse  als  Felcllierr.  Von  T.  von  Bernhardi.  Bd.  i. 
Berlin  :  Mittler.    London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(5)  Reichskanzler  Filrst  Bismarck.  VoQ  W.  Miiller.  Stuttgart  : 
Krabbe.   Loudon :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Luther's  Leben.  Von  Julius  Kostlin.  Leipzig  :  Fues.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Margaretha  Ebner  und  Heinrich  vim  Nordlingen.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
^jeschichte  der  Deutschca  Mvstik.  Von  Philipp  Straucli.  Freiburf' ; 
Mohr.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  "  ' 

(8)  Vorlesungen  iiber  Aeslhutik.  Von  K.  C.  F.  Krause.  Herausgc^eben 
von  Dr.  P.  Hohlfeld  und  Dr.  A.  WUnsche.  Leipzig  :  ScUuIze.  London  : 
Nutt. 

(9)  AUerthum  und  Gegenwai  t.  Gesammelte  Reden  und  Vortr'ige.  Von 
Ernst  Curtius.    Berlin  :  Hertz.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  K/einere  Schriften.  Von  Wilhelm  Grimm.  Horausgegeben  von 
Gustav  Hinrichs.  lid.  2.  Berlin :  Diimmler.  London :  ^\VilUams  & 
Norgate. 

(11)  C.  G.  KSrner's  Gesammelte  Schriften.  Herausgegeben  von  Adolf 
Stern.   Leipzig  :  Grunn.   London :  Williams  &  Norga'te. 


in  German  literature ;  the  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  writings 
by  Adolf  Stern  is  perhaps  rather  a  labour  of  love  than  a  work  of 
necessity.  They  are  chiefly  on  financial  and  economical  subjects, 
and  are  prefaced  by  a  well  written  memoir. 

Herr  Leskien  and  Herr  Brugman(i2)  have  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Lithuanian  literature  by  their  publica- 
tion of  a  large  collection  of  popular  songs  and  tales,  the  latter 
accompanied  by  a  German  version.  Their  labours  will  be  a  very 
useful  help  towards  the  acquisition  of  a  language  which,  although 
its  literary  possessions  may  be  insignificant,  is  philolcgically  among 
the  most  interesting  of  Europe.  The  Graeco-Sanscritic  phy- 
siognomy of  the  original  text  must  strike  even  those  who  without 
the  German  version  would  be  entirely  ignorant  of  its  meaning, 
and  it  appears  to  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  latter  in 
pregnancy  and  conciseness.  Few  or  none  of  the  incidents  seem 
to  be  peculiar  to  Lithuania ;  the  parallels  with  Slavonic  popular 
tales,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  pointed  out  in  the  notes  of  the 
editors. 

Dr.  Dorgeel  (13),  the  London  correspondent  of  several  German 
papers,  has  compiled  an  interesting  little  account  of  the  numerous 
German  colony  in  London,  treating  particularly  of  its  social, 
literary,  educational,  and  philanthropic  institutions.  The  spirit 
and  liberality  with  which  these  are  supported — not  without 
generous  aid  from  English  subscribers — is  highly  creditable  to  the 
German  residents  among  us. 

11.  Mahrenholtz's  critical  biography  of  Moliere  (14)  is,  like  so 
many  other  German  biographies,  thorough,  painstaking,  perfectly 
sound  and  sensible  in  its  critical  appreciation,  but  rather  a  book  of 
reference  than  one  for  reading,  and  produces  rather  the  efl'ect  of 
a  catalogue  of  particulars  relating  to  Moliere  than  of  an  organic 
whole.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  storehouse  of  information  to  which 
any  student  of  Moliere  may  resort  with  the  assurance  of  finding 
what  he  wants,  and  deserves  an  honourable  place  among  the 
many  excellent  works  with  which  Germany  has  recently  made 
amends  to  the  prince  of  comic  poets  for  the  injustice  of  Schlegel. 
Herr  Mahrenholtz,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  sufficient  catholicity  of 
taste  to  enjoy,  not  only  Moliere's  refinement,  but  his  fun,  of  which 
the  French  themselves  are  not  always  sufliciently  appreciative. 

If  the  biography  of  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  (15),  by  W. 
Buchner,  must  be  pronounced  considerably  too  long,  it  is  not 
because  the  life  of  the  subject  of  it  was  uninteresting,  or  because 
he  does  not  occupy  a  considerable  space  in  the  history  of  modern 
German  poetry.  Freiligrath  was  an  excellent  poet,  who  managed 
to  find  and  keep  a  sphere  for  himself  in  which  he  is  not  likely 
to  have  many  serious  competitors.  He  is  especially  the  poet  of 
travel,  of  wild  incident  and  exotic  scenery ;  as  much  at  home 
with  hunters,  prairies,  typhoons,  and  wild  beasts  as  Wordsworth 
with  Cumberland  beggars  and  Highland  ksses.  The  diction  and 
form  of  bis  poems  of  this  class  are  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  subject,  the  former  being  sonorous  and  brilliantly  pictur- 
esque, the  latter  sweeping  and  luxuriant.  Another  class  of 
his  compositions — the  few  but  beautiful  jjoems  he  has  consecrated 
to  the  domestic  aflectious — is  distinguished  by  sincerity  and 
pathos,  and  his  political  verses  are  among  the  most  effective  of 
their  time.  As  a  translator,  especially  from  the  English,  he  is 
unsurpassed,  even  in  Germany.  Such  a  man  well  deserved  a 
biography,  and  his  life  was  not  devoid  of  incident,  nearly  a  third 
of  it  having  been  passed  in  exile  incurred  by  the  free  expression 
of  his  political  sentiments.  Herr  Buc'uner's  biography  is,  never- 
theless, not  a  highly  interesting  book.  It  is  founded  principally 
upon  Freiligrath's  letters,  which  are  for  the  most  part  neither  re- 
markable on  their  own  account  nor  on  that  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  Some  exceptions  will  be  found  ;  there 
are  letters  from  Immermann,  containing  verbal  criticisms  on 
Freiligrath's  lyrics ;  to  Auerbach,  upon  his  later  novels  ;  to  Geibel, 
very  iigreeable  from  their  unaffected  cordiality.  Other  letters 
addressed  to  persons  of  less  mark  preserve  interesting  traits  and 
anecdotes  of  Freiligrath's  long  exile  in  England,  where  he  sup- 
ported himself  and  his  family  by  obtaining  a  situation  as  clerk  in 
a  bank.  On  the  whole,  however,  his  memory  would  have  been 
better  served,  and  the  reader's  satisfaction  greatly  promoted,  by  a 
much  more  condensed  biographical  treatment  and  the  omission  of 
three-fourths  of  the  correspondence. 

Spinoza,  the  ffrst  work  of  Berthold  Auerbach  (16),  is 
strikingly  different  in  manner  from  his  subsequent  writings.  It 
is  rather  a  biography  than  a  novel.  As  a  novel,  it  would  hardly 
have  been  attractive  but  for  the  biographical  interest  attaching  to 
the  hero  ;  as  a  biography,  it  would  have  appeared  meagre  but  for 
the  admixture  of  fictitious  incident  and  imaginary  conversation. 
The  union  of  fact  and  fancy  makes  it  a  thoroughly  successful 
example  of  a  style  of  composition  rather  to  be  condoned  than  to 
be  encouraged,  but  which  may  be  admitted  as  legitimate  when 
the  portraiture  is  so  accurate  and  every  detail  so  thoroughly  con- 
sistent as  here.    Miss  Nicholson's  version  supplies  a  deficiency  in 

(12)  Litauische  Volhslieder  und  Miihrchen.  Strassburg  :  K.  J.  Triibner. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgiite. 

(13)  Die  Veiilsche  Colonic  in  London.  Von  Heinrich  Dorgeel.  London 
and  Leipzig  :  Siegle. 

(14)  Moiicre's  Lehen  und  Werke  vom  Standpunkte  der  heutigen 
Forsc/tuiig.^  Yon  U.  Mahrenholtz.  Heilbronn :  Henninger.  London: 
Williams  Sc  Norgate. 

(15)  Ferdinand  Freiligrath.  Fin  DichterJchen  in  Briefen.  Von  W. 
Buc  liner.    Lahr  :  SL-hauenburg.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(16)  Spinoza.  By  Berthold  Auerbach.  From  the  German  by  E. 
Nicholson.     2  vols.     Leipzig:    Tauchnitz.    London:   Sampson  Low 
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English  literature  already  pointed  out  by  Mr.  F.  Pollock,  and  is  in 
general  highly  creditable,  although  occasionally  marred  by  an 
awkward  literalness  of  rendering  due,  we  imagine,  rather  to  over- 
anxiety  for  strict  accuracy  than  to  uusldlfulness. 

Paul  Heyse's  stories  on  Provencal  themes  (17)  are  by  this  time 
sufficiently  numerous  to  make  a  volume.  "  Tales  of  the  Trouba- 
dours" are  distinguished  by  all  the  qualities  of  their  author's 
talent,  especially  the  polish  of  style  and  perfection  of  form  which 
long  cultivation  has  rendered  so  complete  as  to  appear  almost 
mechanical.  This  artiticial  air  is  the  sole  drawback  to  tales 
admirable  alike  in  invention  and  narration,  and  peopled  by  the 
picturesque  figures  of  knight  and  lady,  monk  and  miustrel,  which 
their  Provencal  locality  naturally  suggests.  Three  are  highly 
tr:igical,  the  other  three  pleasantly  sportive  and  delicately 
humorous ;  but  the  demands  of  artistic  propriety  and  consistency 
are  equally  gratified  in  all. 

The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  Rundschau  (icS)  is  one  signed 
"  Flaminio,"  upon  the  Koman  question,  which  presents  every  ap- 
pearance of  proceeding  from  a  thoroughly  well-informed  person. 
The  writer  asserts  that  Napoleon  III.s  brusque  onslaught  upon 
Austria  in  1859  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  his  knowledge 
of  a  secret  treaty  by  which  the  Pope  had  agreed  to  cede  the 
greater  part  of  the  Papal  States  to  Tuscany  and  Naples.  He 
thiuks  that  the  present  Pope  would  be  only  too  happy  to  make  a 
similar  renunciation  in  favour  of  the  Italian  kingdom  if  Rome  could 
be  assured  to  him.  A  dialogue  by  the  late  Baron  Max  von  Weber 
on  the  status  of  the  mechanician  and  engineer  in  Germany 
traces,  with  much  pungency  and  esprit,  the  inferiority  of  German 
technical  skill  to  the  lack  of  public  appreciation  and  social  recog- 
nition. Professor  Keller,  discussing  the  persistence  of  the  Gothic 
character  in  German  print  and  handwriting,  considers  that  it  is 
destined  to  yield  to  the  lloman,  but  that  the  change  must,  and 
indeed  should,  be  gradual.  He  therefore  very  consistently  ad- 
vocates one  character,  and  employs  the  other.  Karl  Hillebrauds 
sketch  of  the  early  days  of  the  French  Republic  of  1848  contains 
neither  facts  nor  opinions  of  any  novelty ;  and  Professor  Haeckel's 
experiences  of  a  voyage  to  India,  although  the  recital  occupies  a 
long  article,  are  such  as  might  equaUy  well  have  occurred  to  any 
one  else. 

(17)  Trouhndour-Novellen.  Von  Paul  Heyse.  Berlin:  Hertz.  London: 
Williams  &  Korgate. 

(18)  Deutsche  Rundschau.     Herausgegeben    von    Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  viii.    Hft.  6.    Berlin  :  Paetel.    London :  Tiubner  &  Co. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

T\ORE'S  GREAT   WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PH/T;T<)RIUM,""  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSAI.EM,"  and"  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARA<_)l[."each33  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Christian  Martyre,"&c. 
etthe  L)OKEGALLEKY.3iNcwIJondStreet.  Daily, TentoSix.  U. 

r:;-RosvENOR  gallery.— winter  exhibition  at 

^  the  GROSVENOR  GALLERY,  NOW  OPEN,  from  Ten  till  Six,  with  a  COLLECTION 
of  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  and  a  complete  COLLECTION  of  the  WORKS  ol 
G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A.,  forming  the  first  of  a  Series  of  Annual  Winter  Exhibitions  illustrating 
the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Living  Painters.   Admission,  Is.   Season  Tickets,  5s. 

ARUNDEL  SOCIETY.— CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS,  from 

Works  of  tlie  Old  Masters,  representinc:  in  their  proper  colours  various  Frescoes  by 
Giotto.  Fra  AngoHco,  Pcruz^ino,  Michael  AugcOo.  Raphael,  and  other  Italian  Painters,  and 
Pictures  by  Van  Eyck,  Memlin-z:,  Albert  DUrer,  Holbein,  S:c.,  are  sold  to  the  public  as  well  as 
to  members,  at  prices  varying  from  lOs.  to  48s.   Priced  Lists  of  all  the  publications  of  the 
Society,  with  i)urriculars  of  Membership,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  at  24  Old  Bond 
Street,  Loudou,  \V. 

X  .  IjAIMUej  rr\.i.\jCj,  isccTCtciry. 

ART-UNION    of    LONDON.  —  Subscription,    One  Guinea. 

Every  Subscriber  receives  impressions  of  a  series  ofFIVE  PLATES  by  L.  Flameng  : 
"  The  Road  to  Ruin,"  from  the  originals  by  W.  P.  FitlTH,  R.A.  ;  besides  a  chance  of  one  ot 
the  numerous  valuable  Prizes.   The  LIST  will  CLOSE  March  31.   Tlie  Prints  are  now  ready. 

LEWIS  POCOCK,              1  „  „ 
112  Strand,  February  1882.                             EDMUND  E.  ANTROBUS-J 

ARTISTS'       BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

•^-^                     Founded  1810.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1827. 

The  SEVENTY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  be  lield  at  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  on  Saturday.  March  25  next.    The  Riglit.  Hon.  W.  H.  SMITH.  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Any  Gentleman  wishing:  to  act  as  Steward  to  attend  this  Dinner,  or  Subscriber  to  the  Fuud, 
is  requi:stedto  apply  to  the  Sei  iietary,  at  23  Garrick  Street,  W.C. 

Ladies'  Tickets,  12s,  Gd.  ;  Gentlemen's,  £1  Is. 

Stcicards. 

Risrht  Hon.  Lord  Abcrdare.                         •   Ri^ht  Hon.  Lord  Nortlnvlch. 

Jolm  Absolon.  Esq.                                        Kitrht  Hon.  Sir  R.J.  PhiIlimore,D.C.L. 

George  M.  Atkinson.  Esq.                                  Sir  Christoplier  llawlinson. 

J.  Adams  Acton,  Esq.                                        Riffht  Hon.  H,  C.  Raikes,  M.P, 

C.  B.  Rirch.  Esq..  A.R.A.                                Reuben  T.  W,  Sayers,  Esq. 

C.  R.  Diniond,  Esq.                                           John  C.  L.  Sparks.  Esq. 

G.  Herbert  Dimoud,Esq.                                   W.  H.  Simmons,  Esq. 

James  Fahev,  Esq.                                         Joseph  S.  Sassoon.  Esq. 

Sir  John  Huwkshaw.  C.E  ,F.R,S.                    Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  SutfoTk  and  Berkshire. 

Major-ticneral  Charles  Herbert.                         Frederick  S.  Tcesdule,  Esq. 

Ri^lit  lion,  the  Lord  Mayor.                            W.  Cave  Thomas,  Esq..  F.S.S. 

Barnett  S.  Marks,  Esq.                                       Right  Hon.  Lord  Thurlow. 

Sir  Charles  U.  Mills,  Bart,  M.P.                       Arthur  Willmure,  Esq. 

February  Sii,  1882. 

TNSTITUTION    of     NAVAL  ARCHITECTS. 

J-                                                      SESSION  1882. 

The  MEETINGS  will  be  held  on  March  29, 30,  and  31,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
John  Street,  Adelphi  (by  permission  of  the  Council). 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  RAVENS  WORTH,  President  of  the  Institution,  will 
occupy  the  Cliair. 

For  cards  of  admission  apply  to  the  Secretary,  5  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C. 

STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

^  The  Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  present  Session  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  2Ist 
instant,  at  tlie  Society's  Rooms,  King's  College  Entrance,  Strand,  W.C,  London,  when  a 
Paper  will  be  read,  on  "  The  Use  of  Import  and  Export  Statistics,"  by  Robert  GlFFEN,Esq. 
The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.15  P.M. 

f\XFORD  MILITARY  COLLEGE,  COWLEY,  near  Oxford. 

A  number  of  valuable  SCHOLARSHIPS  are  annually  otiercd  at  this  College.  On 
April  17  there  will  be  an  examination  for  Two  of  these,  of  the  value  of  £50  and  £2.'j  respectively. 

A  new  wing,  containing  accommodation  tor  60  more  students  and  masters'  quarters,  waa 
opened  at  the  commencemeut  of  this  term.   Senior  and  junior  students  arc  now  entirely 
separated. 

A  new  science  laboratory  has  been  erected,  and  a  large  swimming  bath  has  likewise  been 
added. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Head-Master,  the  Council  have  decided  that  the  Depart- 
ment for  preparing  tlie  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Auxiliary  Forces,  for  the 
University,  Indian,  and  Home  Civil  Service,  or  any  proiession,  be  increased. 

Candidates  are  prepared  tor  any  branch  of  the  Service. 

This  is  the  only  College  at  which  ridjng  is  taught;  all  students,  whether  preparing  for  th© 
Army  or  not,  are  taught  drill. 
Terms  from  80  to  100  Guineas.   Next  Term  commences  on  April  17. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Governor  or  Head-Master. 

NOTICE. 

We  heg  leave  to  state  tJiat  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Satukdat  Review  mat/  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  FoTiiERiNGHAM,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 

The  Satuedax  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

TVTILITARY      COLLEGE,      CLAPHAM,  S.W.— 

-^'^-^    Principal.  Rev,  Dr.  WRIGLEY,  M.A.,  whose  Pupils  have  obtained  the  highest 
places  at  Sandhun^t,  Woolwich,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford.    SIX  EXHIBITIONS  of  £30  a  year 
each  are  open  to  competition  annually.  An  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  on  March  31  for 
electing  to  Four  of  these  Exhibitions.   Limits  of  age,  Fifteen  and  Eighteen. 
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GERMANY. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK'S  scheme  for  an  Imperial  To- 
bacco Monopoly  has  been  subjected  to  criticism  unex- 
pectedly adverse  by  his  own  Economical  Council.  This 
singular  institution  is  a  little  body  which  he  summons  to 
guide  him  beforehand  in  his   financial   measures.  Its 
members  are  supposed  to  be  experts  well  disposed  towards 
the  Government,  who  will  be  able  to  tell  him  what  the 
average  commercial  world  thinks  of  his  plans.    They  have 
DO  legal  powers  and  no  legal  existence,  and  the  Imperial 
Parliament  has  twice  refused  to  give  that  amount  of 
countenance  to  the  Council  which  is  involved  in  voting 
the  payment  of  its  expenses.    The  jealousy  which  the 
Parliament  has  thus  displayed  is  not  unwarranted.  A 
little  Parliament  outside  the  great  Parliament  decides 
what  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  the  larger  body 
should  have  submitted  to  its  consideration  ;  and  the  sensi- 
tiveness which  Prince  Bismarck  has  shown  to  the  adverse 
criticism  of  his  nominees  is  a  sufScient  proof  of  the 
weight  which  he  wishes  to  see  given  to  their  decisions. 
He  is  jnst  as  free  as  he  ever  was  to  submit  his  scheme 
to  the  Parliament,  but  its  prospects  of  becoming  law 
will  be  less  than  ever  now  that  a  majority  of  his  ex- 
perts has  pronounced  against  it.     The  balance  of  com- 
mercial  opinion  being  unfavourable,  members  may  rea- 
sonably say  that  the  majority  of  their  constituents  are 
probably  opposed  to  the  scheme,  and  that  they  must  con- 
sult the  wishes  of  their  constituents  in  a  matter  which  so 
nearly  touches  their  pockets  and  their  tastes.    It  is  also 
evident  that  the  Economical  Council  of  Prince  Bismarck's 
invention  is,  as  it  has  always  been  asserted  it  must  be, 
something  more  than  a  collection  of  financial  experts.  It 
is  a  body  to  which  are  referred  questions  of  finance  ;  but  in 
the  finance  of  a  nation  matters  of  finance  are  inseparably 
connected  with  general  politics.     The    objections  to  a 
Tobacco  Monopoly  are  really  not  financial  objections  at  all. 
Prince  Bismarck  estimates  that  the  monopoly  will  give  to 
the  Exchequer  a  profit  of  about  eight  millions  sterling  a 
year.    Prom  this  will  have  to  be  deducted  the  interest  on 
the  sums  paid  to  compensate  the  present  manufacturers 
of  tobacco ;  and,  even  if  these  sums  largely  exceed  what 
Prince  Bismarck  allows  for  them,  the  interest  will  pro- 
bably not  be  more  than  one  million.    It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  from  the  profit  as  calculated  by  Prince  Bismarck 
is  or  is  not  to  be  deducted  the  sum  now  received  in  the 
shape  of  Customs  duties  on  imported  tobacco.    What  the 
Government  used  to  get  through  these  duties  will  still 
be  added  to  the  price  of  the  article  sold,  and  the  con- 
sumers will  pay  these  duties  as  much  as  they  ever  did. 
Before  the  Government  reckons  how  much  it  will  get 
by  the  monopoly,  it  obviously  ought  to  deduct  what  it 
already  gets  from  the  duties.     E  ven,  however,  if  this 
deduction  is  made,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mono- 
poly will  bring  in  an  increase  of  revenue.    Ample  expe- 
rience shows  that  a  Government  gets  more  out  of  a  tobacco 
monopoly  than  it  gets  in  any  other  way  from  the  consumers 
of  tobacco.    If  financial  experts  are  merely  to  answer  the 
question  whether  a  tobacco  monopoly  is  a  lucrative  source 
of  revenue,  they  may  make  their  reply  in  five  minutes. 
If  they  are  asked  whether  it  is  expedient  that  Parliament 
should  be  invited  to  create  this  lucrative  source  of  revenue, 
they  must  inquire  whether  the  political  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  creating  it  preponderate. 
I  In  the  case  of  the  Tobacco  Monopoly,  such  an  inquiry 

must  be  exceptionally  serious  and  wide,  and  must  carry 


those  making  it  into  very  high  regions  of  State  policy. 
Prince  Bismarck  wants  the  money  which  the  monopoly 
would  bring  him  ;  but  the  monopoly  is  precious  in  his 
eyes,  not  so  much  because  it  would  bring  in  money,  as 
because  it  will  carry  him  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
great  political  aim.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  Empire  ;  and  he  recognizes  that  the 
Empire  needs  so  much  strengthening  that  be  clings  to  the 
monopoly  as  an  instrument  of  Imperial  Government  which, 
he  cannot  bear  to  throw  away  in  spite  of  frequent  rebuffs. 
The  Empire  is  now  in  part  financially  dependent  on 
the  contributions  of  the  separate  States,  and  if  the 
Empire  bad  more  money,  it  could  forego  these  contri- 
butions. The  Empire  would  then  seem  to  the  States, 
not  a  needy  institution  which  only  lived  by  their  help, 
but  a  flourishing  institution  which  could  live  without 
their  assistance.  Independence  of  a  pecuniary  kind  is 
thus  the  first  advantage  which  the  Empire  would  reap 
from  the  monopoly.  But  this  is  an  advantage  trifling  in 
comparison  with  a  second  advantage  which  would  attend 
the  creation  of  the  monopoly.  Tobacco  pervades  Germany, 
and  if  a  monopoly  were  instituted,  the  Empire  would  keep 
tobacco  company  and  pervade  Germany  too.  In  every 
remote  village  the  Empire  would  control  the  sale  of  what 
to  Germany  is  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  Every 
time  a  German  filled  his  pipe — and  Germans  fill  their 
pipes  often — a  consciousness  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  Em- 
pire would  come  over  him.  It  would  be  the  Empire 
that  he  thanked  if  he  found  his  tobacco  good,  and 
it  would  be  the  Empire  against  which  he  would 
grumble  if  he  found  his  tobacco  bad.  Hitherto  he  has 
only  known  the  ofiicials  of  his  own  tiny  State;  then 
he  would  see  everywhere  a  profuse  sprinkling  of  the 
humble  offices  which  would  be  tenanted  by  the  autho- 
rized agents  of  the  distant  Sovereign  of  the  Empire. 
Prince  Bismarck  desires  a  Tobacco  Monopoly  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reasons  which  make  him  desire  that  the 
railways  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  autho- 
rities. He  wishes  to  environ  the  life  of  every  German 
with  a  network  of  Imperial  associations.  Particularism — 
that  is,  the  excessive  attachment  to  separate  States — is  to  be 
crushed  out  by  having  the  Empire  made  daily  and  hourly 
present  to  the  mind  of  every  one  who  travels  by  a  train  or 
smokes  a  cigar  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Prince 
Bismarck  is  right,  and  that  nothing  produces  more  power- 
ful political  effects  on  a  nation  than  a  silent  universal 
change  in  its  ordinary  habits  of  thinking.  Those  who 
object  to  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  object  to  it  for  reasons 
exactly  the  opposite  of  those  which  weigh  with  Prince 
Bismarck.  They  may  be  slightly  influenced  by  a  fear 
that  under  a  monopoly  they  would  get  worse  tobacco  ;  but 
the  strength  of  their  feelings  or  opinions  lies  in  a  different 
direction.  They  do  not  want  increased  Imperial  inter- 
ference ;  they  do  not  wish  that  the  Empire  should  grow 
greater  and  the  States  less  ;  they  cling  to  the  habits  and 
traditions  of  Particularism.  They  desire  that  the 
Empire  should  control  foreign  policy  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  domestic  policy  as  little  as  possible.  Prince 
Bismarck  is  persuaded  that,  to  control  foreign  policy,  the 
Empire  must  also  control  domestic  policy.  The  difference, 
therefore,  between  the  supporters  and  the  opponents  of  the 
monopoly  is  a  vital  one ;  and  the  financial  experts  who 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  expediency  of  proposing  the 
monopoly  to  Parliament  are  determining,  so  far  as  in  them 
lies,  a  grave  political  issue. 

The  venerable  Empekok  has  just  celebrated  his  eighty. 
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fifth  birthday,  and  all  Germany,  and  especially  Berlin,  has 
soared  into  its  usual  raptures  of  honest  loyalty.  The 
Emperor  is  much  loved  and  much  honoured,  and  he  deserves 
all  the  love  and  honour  ho  wins.  Perhaps  he  is  loved  and 
honoured  for'nothiug  more  than  because,  although  he  has 
fought  well  in  his  day,  he  is  known  to  be  a  man  of  peace, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  best  guarantee  of  peace  that 
Germany  has  now  got.  No  congratulations  on  his 
birtb  Jay,  and  no  wishes  for  the  prolongation  of  his 
life,  were  more  hearty  and  affectionate  than  those  sent 
him  by  the  unhappy  Czar.  Bat  there  is  something 
ominous  to  Germany,  if  flattering  to  the  Emperor,  in  the 
very  pointed  way  in  which  the  Czar  couples  the  duration 
of  peace  with  the  Emperor's  life.  The  Czar  expresses  him- 
self like  a  man  who  thinks  that  something  he  dreads  must 
come,  but  fondly  hopes  that  he  can  keep  it  off  for  a  stated 
time.  He  seems  to  be  saying  to  his  impetuous  advisers 
that  they  may  drive  him  to  a  war  with  Germany  some  day, 
but  that  they  shall  not  drive  him  to  it  while  the 
old  man  lives  at  Berlin.  Too  much  reliance  ought 
not  to  be  placed  either  on  the  firmness  or  the  family 
affection  of  the  melancholy  prisoner  of  Gatchina.  As  ho  is 
driven,  so  he  must  go.  But,  for  the  present,  it  is  evident 
that  he  will  not  be  immediately  driven  into  war.  There 
has  been  a  change  equally  conspicuous  and  sudden  in  the 
tone  of  the  Panslavic  organs.  They  are  as  meek  and  mild 
as  they  were  lately  fiery  and  farious.  They  would  not  hurt 
so  much  as  a  German  mouse,  if  they  got  a  chance.  General 
Skoeeleff,  if  he  was  reprimanded  at  all  by  the  Czar, 
seems  to  have  been  reprimanded  in  a  way  that  did  not 
much  hurt  his  feelings,  and  the  popular  opinion  continues 
to  be  that  the  indiscreet  words  of  the  General  were  very 
true  words,  very  judicious,  and  eminently  Russian.  The 
admirers  of  General  Skobeleff  have,  however,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  now  make  it  clear  that  Russia 
does  not  mean  war.  To  idolize  a  warlike  General  is  one 
thing,  but  to  provoke  a  dangerous  and  probably  disastrous 
contest  is  another  thing.  But  such  balls  as  the  popular 
antagonism  of  Germany  and  Russia  are  not  easily  stopped 
when  once  set  rolling.  There  is  an  alarming  similarity 
between  the  present  relations  of  Germany  and  Russia 
and  the  relations  of  France  and  Prussia  before  the  war  of 
1870.  For  at  least  two  years  before  the  war  broke  out 
Frenchmen  and  Prussians  habitually  spoke  as  if  there 
must  be  a  war  soon,  and  there  was  a  war  in  a  great 
measure  because  every  one  was  convinced  there  must  be 
one.  Germans  and  Russians  speak  now  as  Frenchmen 
and  Prussians  spoke  then.  They  look  on  war  as  a  thing 
that  must  come,  and  are  only  uncertain  when  it  will  come. 
Prophecies  of  war,  like  prophecies  of  many  other  things, 
tend  to  fulfil  themselves;  and  it  is  chiefly  a  benevolent 
optimism  that  enables  us  to  hope  that  in  this  case  the 
prophecy  may  remain  unfalfiUed. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  CLOTURE. 

ryiHE  speaking  this  week  on  the  cloture  has  been  un- 
-L  usually  good.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  what 
the  rule  establishing  the  cloture  means  in  the  eyes  of  its 
fraraers,  how  they  mean  to  work  it,  and  how  it  would  pro- 
bably work  whatever  may  be  their  intentions.  The 
speeches  of  Lord  Hartington  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
had  the  merit  of  placing  before  the  House,  as  distinctly 
as  it  could  be  placed,  that  the  use  of  the  cloture  was  to 
enable  a  Liberal  Ministry  to  get  through  its  business  in 
the  way  it  liked.  The  speeches  of  Sir  Richard  Cross  and 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  were  models  of  temperate 
language  and  sober  well-reasoned  thought.  Mr.  Raikes 
and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  enlivened  the  debate  with 
speeches  which  were  amusing,  but  which  were  more  than 
amusing,  as  they  hit  serious  blots  in  the  Ministerial  pro- 
posal, and  hit  them  in  a  telling  way.  Mr.  Walter  and  Mr. 
Vivian  gave  adequate  expression  to  the  views  of  un- 
official Liberals  who  are  completely  beyond  the  reach  of 
caucuses,  and  who  diverge  in  opinion  according  as  they 
think  that  the  cloture  will  be  used  often  and  will  do  harm, 
or  that  it  will  be  used  seldom  and  may  do  a  little  good. 
The  debate  has  further  been  profitable  in  showing  that 
some  very  strong  objections  to  the  proposal  need  not 
be  further  discussed  because  they  have  been  established 
beyond  discussion.  It  is  no  use  urging  any  further  that 
the  evils  with  which  the  House  has  had  lately  to  con- 
tend are  not  of  a  kind  which  the  cloture  would  have  re- 
medied, and  are  of  a  kind  which  tho  remaining  rules 


would  amply  meet.  The  leading  Ministerial  speakers  do 
not  seriously  contest  this.  They  avow  the  cloture  to  be  an 
innovation,  intended  to  secure  new  objects  which  the  House 
has  not  hitherto  sought  to  obtain.  They  have  also 
abandoned  the  argument  that  the  cloture  is  merely  intended 
to  produce  the  result  which  in  old  times  was  produced  by 
an  honourable  understanding  to  lessen  the  burden  of  the 
two  great  parties.  A  cloture  merely  producing  this  resulfc 
would  in  their  eyes  not  be  worth  having.  They 
look  on  the  cloture,  not  as  the  expression  of  an  agreement 
between  leaders  of  parties,  but  as  a  piece  of  machinery 
which  is  to  help  one  party  in  carrying  on  business 
in  the  way  it  thinks  best.  It  has  also  become  almost  use- 
less to  discuss  whether  the  credit  of  the  Speaker  for  im- 
partiality is  not  likely  to  be  grievously  impaired  by  the 
cloture  ;  for  Lord  Hartington  sees  the  safeguard  of  the 
minority,  not  in  the  impartiality  of  the  Speaker,  but  in 
the  liberty  which  the  minority  would  still  retain  of  stump- 
ing the  country  and  protesting  against  that  exercise  of 
the  cloture  under  which  they  had  suffered.  Nor  could 
any  one  trouble  himself  much  more  as  to  the  meaning  of 
that  obscure  phrase,  "the  evident  sense  of  the  House";, 
for  it  has  now  received  an  oflicial  interpretation,  and  is 
stated  to  mean  the  evident  sense  of  a  Liberal  majority. 
We  may  also  bid  a  sad  farewell  to  all  appeals  to  that  spirit, 
of  fair  play  which  is  said  to  animate  all  assemblies  of 
English  gentlemen,  and  to  have  been  instilled  into  them 
in  their  youth  by  football  and  cricket.  The  Liberal  leaders, 
if  they  get  the  cloture,  propose  to  play  not  so  much  fairly 
as  quickly.  Pace  is  to  be  the  test  of  merit — what  they 
have  done  in  a  Session,  not  how  they  have  done  it,  is  to 
be  their  title  to  fame  and  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country- 
men. 

It  is  now  evident  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  he 
was  still  in  the  pre-scientific  stage  of  cloture  education.  It 
is  only  a  very  short  time  since  he  wrote  against  any 
scheme  of  cloture  as  strongly  and  as  sensibly  as  any  one 
could  write.  He  has  become  a  convert,  but  he  has  not 
thoroughly  grasped  the  doctrines  of  which  he  is  now  an 
adherent.  He  regretted  that  any  of  the  rules  should  be 
made  a  party  question ;  he  had  a  full  confidence  in  the 
impartiality  of  the  Speaker ;  all  that  he  hoped  the  cloture 
might  do  was  to  knock  off  perhaps  nine  days  from  the 
twenty-nine  days  of  an  Irish  debate.  This  was  only  milk 
for  babes,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Lord  Hartington  to 
supply  the  strong  meat.  With  Lord  Hartington  the  ques- 
tion of  the  cloture  is  altogether  and  necessarily  a  party 
question,  for  the  use  of  the  cloture  is  to  do  something 
for  one  party  which  the  other  party  does  not  wish  to  have 
in  its  turn  done  for  it.  The  impartiality  of  the  Speaker 
is  a  topic  of  idle  discussion,  for  the  business  of  the 
Speaker  will  be  to  register  the  decrees  of  a  Liberal 
majority.  When  the  Conservatives  are  in  a  majority,  the 
functions  of  the  Speaker  with  regard  to  the  cloture  will 
be  in  abeyance ;  for,  as  it  is  assumed  that  the  Conservatives 
never  wish  to  do  anything,  therefore  the  occasion  can 
never  arise  when  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  something. 
The  use  of  the  cloture  in  Lord  Hartington's  eyes  is  not  to 
achieve  such  a  trumpery  purpose  as  that  of  converting  a 
month's  debate  into  a  three  weeks'  debate.  It  is 
to  be  an  engine  always  applicable  and  continually 
used  for  hurrying  on  all  kinds  of  business.  With 
the  cloture  Lord  Hartington  even  undertook  to  put 
down  bores,  and  he  forgot  his  usual  courtesy 
in  pointing  out  the  individual  bores  whom  the  House,  as 
he  thought,  would  most  like  to  see  suppressed.  No  one 
is  to  bore  the  House,  no  one  is  to  detain  it.  On 
every  subject  that  amount  of  discussion  is  to  be  allowed 
which  the  Liberal  leaders  think  consistent  with  the 
general  progress  of  their  business.  As  much  discussion 
on  important  topics  is  to  be  conceded  as  will  satisfy 
the  public  that  the  amount  conceded  is  a  decent 
one.  The  Liberal  leaders  are  to  fix  the  limit  of 
debate  day  after  day,  with  the  one  limitation  that 
the  editors  of  provincial  newspapers  shall  not  think 
that  the  limit  has  been  fixed  in  an  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  way.  To  the  cloture  in  these  its  new 
clothes  there  are  numberless  objections  of  a  national 
kind,  such  as  that  it  would  alter  the  whole  character  of 
the  House,  and  alter  it  for  the  worse ;  that  it  would 
encourage  faction;  and  that  it  would  give  increasing 
power  to  faction  outside  Parliament.  But  there  are 
objections  to  it  almost  as  strong  from  a  purely  Liberal 
point  of  view.  The  most  serious  objection  of  this  kind  is 
that  tho  cloture  could  not  work  as  it  is  intended  to  r/ork 
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It  would  snrely  stir  np  from  its  origin  a  party  spirit 
which  it  coald  not  quell.  To  make  the  cloture  triumph 
would  become  the  object  of  one  party,  and  to  defeat  the 
cloture  would  be  the  object  of  the  other.  In  such  a 
contest,  those  who  seriously,  persistently,  and  with  an 
honest  persuasion  that  they  were  doing  right,  set  themselves 
to  defeat  the  cloture  could  not  fail  to  win.  The  only  object  of 
the  cloture  is  to  save  time,  and  the  time  that  could  be  legiti- 
mately spent  in  driving  the  Ministry  to  apply  the  cloture 
would  greatly  exceed  the  time  which  the  cloture  is  sup- 
posed to  save.  And  if  the  cloture  were  always  being  used, 
the  position  of  the  minority  would  become  very  unpleasant. 
The  provincial  editors  would  begin  to  howl  and  the  autumn 
gatherings  of  provincial  electors  would  be  singalarly  lively. 
The  Conservatives  are  bound  to  oppose  Lord  Hartington's 
kind  of  cloture  as  much  as  they  can  ;  but  as  merely  a  piece 
of  party  advantage,  there  is  nothing  probably  that  would 
suit  them  better  than  that  the  Ministry  should  get  the 
cloture  and  use  it  as  Lord  Hartington  proposes. 

When  a  division  is  taken,  it  will  be  taken  on  an  amend- 
ment which,  as  it  is  now  shaped,  declares  that  any  sanction 
of  a  cloture  by  a  majority  will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
House.    As  it  stands,  the  amendment  deprecates  the  deci- 
sion of  a  majority  whether  large  or  small.    It  is  opposed 
equally  to  the  views  of  those  who  are  content  with  a 
majority  of  one  and  to  the  views  of  those  who  cling  to  the 
notion  that  the  evident  sense  of  the  House  can  only  be  de- 
clared by  the  votes  of  the  bulk  of  the  House.  This  was  notthe 
intention  of  the  framer  of  the  amendment.    The  decision 
by  a  majority  which  he  opposed  was  the  decision  by  a 
bare  majority ;  but  olBcial  propriety  or  prudery  whispered 
to  him  that  there  was  something  unparliamentary,  or  even 
indecent,  in  the  use  of  such  a  word  as  "  bare,"  and  so  he 
modestly  left  the  objectionable  word  out,  and  declared 
himself  opposed  to  any  decision  by  any  majority.  The 
Ministry,  therefore,  declare,  and  declare  with  technical 
correctness,  that  the  issue  before  the  House  is  whether 
the  cloture  voted  by  a  majority  is  to  be  accepted.    On  this 
issue  they  will  stand  or  fall ;  but  only  on  this  issue. 
They  will  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  accepting 
modifications  in  the  rule  as  to  the  kind  of  majority  required, 
if  only  the  House  will  accept  the  cloture,  leaving  the  re- 
quisite majority  undetermined.    The  delicate  scruples  of 
Mr.  Marriott  and  his  advisers  have  thus  been  a  godsend 
to  the  Ministry,  for  it  has  managed  in  this  way  to  get 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  amendment  objecting  to  the 
cloture  altogether  put  first  instead  of  last.    But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Ministry,  although  it 
may  not  stand  or  fall  by  subsequent  modifications  of  the 
rule,  cannot  at  once  accept  any  serious  alteration  of  the 
majority  required  and  yet  retain  Lord  Hartington's  kind 
of  cloture.    If  the  cloture  is  to  be  merely  one  means  by 
which  the  Ministry  of  the  day  discharges  its  proper  func- 
tions, it  must  use  its  majority  in  this  way  as  it  uses  it  in 
every  other  way.    Lord  Hartington  for  once  entered  into 
a  curious  metaphysical  inquiry  as  to  the  right  of  members 
to  speak.    He  held  that  no  member  had  any  right  to  speak. 
The  time  of  the  House  belongs  to  the  House  itself,  and  not  to 
its  members,  and  the  time  which  any  member  occupies  in 
speaking  is  a  time  of  which  the  House  kindly  makes  a 
present  to  the  speaker.    How  much  time  it  should  give 
him,  and  whether  it  should  give  him  any  time  at  all,  are 
questions  to  be  determined  by  the  general  consideration 
of  what  is  properly  the  chief  aim  of  the  House  in  dis- 
tributing its  time.    This  chief  aim  is  the  despatch  of 
business  proposed  by  the  Ministry  and  favoured  by  the 
majority.    This  theory,  although  founded  on  assumptions 
which    are  open    to    attack  in    all    directions,  is, 
it  must  be  owned,  logically  consistent  in  itself,  and 
leads  inevitably  to  Lord   Hartington's  conclusion  that 
the  same  majority  which  controls  the  end  proposed  should 
also  control  the  means  of  attaining  it.    When  once  the 
cloture  is  looked  on  as  a  mere  piece  of  party  machinery, 
to  stop  the  majority,  large  or   small,   from   using  its 
machinery  is  to  take  the  edge  off  the  tool  which  the 
majority  is  using.    To  require  a  two-thirds  majority  might 
be  a  very  good  thing  ;  but  it  would  only  be  a  good  thing 
because  it  took  the  edge  off   the  tool  which  Lord 
Hartington  has  been  manufacturing.    The  Government 
may  succeed  in  the  impending  division,  and  then  discuss 
modifications  of  the  rule;  but,  if  it  once  gives  up  the 
sanction  of  the  cloture  by  a  bare  majority,  it  will,  at  the 
same  time,  give  up  the  cloture  itself  as  Lord  Hartington 
presents  it. 


PRINCE  LEOPOLD'S  ANNUITY. 

THERE  are  very  good  reasons  for  the  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness  which  respectable  Radicals  very '  often  show 
when  debates  on  the  endowment  of  the  Royal  Family 
recur.  That,  the  matter  having  been  wisely  or  unwisely 
left  to  the  discretion  of  Parliament,  severe  economists  and 
doctrinaire  Republicans  have  a  right  if  they  choose  to 
protest  against  these  grants  in  a  decent  and  moderate 
fashion,  no  one  will  deny.  Some  surprise  may  be  felt  at 
their  choosing  to  put  themselves  into  such  a  posi- 
tion, but  that  is  their  own  affair.  These  persons,  how- 
ever, are  rarely  left  alone  in  their  conscientious,  though 
doubtless  very  painful,  discharge  of  what  they  conceive  to 
be  their  duty.  Of  late  years,  especially,  there  have  been 
pretty  certain  to  be  some  members  of  Parliament  who  are 
rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  insulting  those  who  are  not 
in  a  position  to  resent  the  insult,  and  of  indulging  in  that 
peculiar  luxury  of  indecency  which,  to  judge  from  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  indulge  in  it,  must  be  a  very 
great  laxury  indeed.  The  exhibition  of  Thursday  night 
displayed  this  latter  contingent  of  the  protesters  who  hold 
that  the  nation,  having  got  the  quo,  shall  not  pay  the  quid 
in  an  unusually  vivid  and  pleasing  light.  The  arguments 
(for  in  their  way  they  were  arguments)  of  Mr.  Labouchere 
and  Mr.  Broadhdrst  were  as  weak  as  usual ;  but  they 
were  at  any  rate  urged  in  a  becoming  fashion.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  more  satisfactory  to  find  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  probity  like  Mr.  Broadhurst  doing  his  best  to  clear  his 
constituents'  minds  of  the  cant  which,  by  his  own  account, 
occupies  them,  instead  of  showing  that  he  shares  their  ideas. 
Mr.  Labouchere  has  less  excuse  in  trumping  up  the  prac- 
tically absurd  notion  of  the  workman's  bed  being  torn  from 
under  him  and  sold  to  pay  Queen's  Taxes  for  Prince 
Leopold's  income.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  now 
practically  no  "  Queen's  Taxes,"  except  Income-tax  and 
Inhabited  House  Duty ;  and  the  exemptions  in  both  these 
cases  make  it  pretty  certain  that  no  working-man  who  can- 
not very  well  afford  it  pays  one  penny  towards  them.  If  one 
of  the  Republican  workman's  glasses  of  beer  is  embittered 
by  the  thought  that  a^  fraction  of  the  duty  on  it  might  be 
proved  to  find  its  way  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  it  may  bo 
suggested  that  an  effective,  dignified,  and  not  very  painful 
means  of  avoiding  this  would  be  to  cut  that  particular 
glass  off.  That  Mr.  Labouchere's  history  was  all  wrong 
it  was  hardly  necessary  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  show.  The 
comparison,  in  particular,  between  the  Civil  List  of 
George  III.  and  the  Civil  List  of  the  Queen  is  absolutely 
misleading. 

Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Storey,  however,  not  Mr.  Labou- 
chere or  Mr.  Broadhurst,  were  really  the  instructive 
speakers  of  the  evening  on  this  question.  The  graceful 
courtesy  of  the  one  and  the  stern  logic  of  the  other  re- 
lieved and  supplemented  each  other  in  a  singularly  happy 
manner.  When  Mr.  Healy  says  that  he  is  "  opposed  to 
"  these  people  having  anything,"  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  wishes  to  Boycott  the  Royal  Family  to  the  extent 
of  starvation.  In  the  same  way,  when  Mr.  Healy  said  that 
"  he  did  not  know  what  a  prince  was  like,  for  he  had 
"  never  seen  one,"  the  remark  must  be  taken  as  chiefly 
rhetorical,  because  princes  frequently  honour  with  their 
presence  (or,  as  Mr.  Healy  would  probably  put  it,  have 
the  honour  of  attending)  that  House  of  which  the 
member  for  Wexford  is  so  bright  an  ornament. 
The  main  thought  in  Mr.  Healy' s  mind  (and  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  natural  one)  apparently 
was  that,  if  Prince  Leopold  required  twenty-five  thousand 
a  year  to  keep  up  his  dignity,  of  what  much  larger  sum 
was  not  the  dignity  of  Mr.  Healy  worthy  ?  There  is  an 
ingenuousness  about  this  argument  which  is  much  more 
agreeable  than  Mr.  Labouchere's  erroneous  history  and 
his  apocryphal  pictures  of  the  distrained  workman's  bed, 
and  much  more  effective  than  Mr.  Broadhurst's  arithme- 
tical exercitations  in  calculating  the  Prince's  weekly  in- 
come. But,  if  Mr.  Healy  was  more  piquant  than  Mr. 
Labouchere,  Mr.  Storey  was  much  more  piquant  than 
Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Storey  specially  objects  to  "  keeping 
"  persons  in  a  state  of  titled  idleness."  "  Oh,  Englishmen, 
"  how  hard  I  work  to  enable  you  to  call  me  a  titled  idler  !  " 
would  not  be  an  unjust  exclamation  in  the  mouth  of  a  Royal 
Prince  after  a  few  months  of  stone-laying,  speechifying,  and 
bridge-opening  in  snowstorms.  Then  Mr.  Storey  laid 
down  a  principle.  This  principle  was  that  no  public 
money  ought  to  be  expended  except  in  return  for  public 
services.    There  are  many  people  who  would  be  only  too 
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glad  to  apply  this  great  principle  to  private  matters  and 
to  the  discharge  ot"  their  own  obligations.  Next  he  drew 
elaborate  parallels  between  the  Dake  of  Albany  and  a 
pauper,  and  eloquently  appealed  to  the  House  not  to  allow 
a  promising  young  man  to  be  demoralized.  After  con- 
fidentially informing  his  hearers  that  large  numbers  of 
them,  together  with  their  relatives,  were  pensioners  on  the 
public  bounty,  Mr.  Storey  diverged  to  Gold  Stick.  By  the 
abolition  of  the  "  flnnkeys  of  Royalty"  the  money  might 
be  found  ;  so  that  Mr.  Stokey's  desire  to  prevent  Prince 
Leopold's  demoralization  seems  to  be  inferior  to  his  desire 
to  mulct  Gold  Stick.  The  annuity  would  enable  the  whole 
population  of  Sunderland  to  be  educated  gratuitously ; 
which,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  would  not  demoralize  them. 
So  ended  a  speech  admirably  characteristic  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  these  grants,  and  only  not  remarkable  as  the 
extreme  of  bad  taste  because  it  was  still  moi*e  remarkable 
as  the  extreme  of  folly. 

Mr.  Laboccuere,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  fully  entitled 
to  his  gibe  about  the  members  of  the  Government  who 
have,  on  former  occasions,  distinguished  themselves  by 
voting  or  speaking  against  these  grants;  and  the  exhor- 
tation which  accompanied  this  gibe  was  certainly  not  out 
of  place.  Sir  Charles  Uilke  may  be  courteously  supposed 
to  have  had  urgent  business  out  of  the  House  immediately 
after  question-time  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  should  have  walked  out  when 
the  division  was  called — a  remai'kable  proceeding,  which 
some  thirty  private  Liberal  members  ai'e  said  to  have 
imitated.  As  there  could  be  no  conceivable  reason 
why  any  man  who  really  thought  the  grant  objection- 
able should  not  vote  against  it,  it  can  only  be  supposed 
that  these  manly  men  were  in  its  favour,  but  doubted  the 
effect  of  their  names  in  the  division  list  on  their  lords  and 
masters  of  the  hundreds.  Very  little,  indeed,  need  be  said 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  question.  All  fair-minded  men  of 
all  parties,  whatever  their  views  of  the  general  arrange- 
ment, acknowledge  the  force,  during  present  circum- 
stances, of  that  honourable  understanding  on  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  rightly  dwelt.  But  it  is  perhaps  a  pity  that 
no  one  should  on  last  Thursday  night  have  pointed  out 
once  more,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Larouchere,  that  tlio 
honourable  understanding  is  very  far  from  a  profitable  one 
to  the  Crown.  Supposing  all  branches  of  the  hereditary 
revenue  except  Crown  lands  to  be  allotted  to  various 
purposes  of  civil  government,  those  lands,  with  the 
Duchies,  if  they  were  managed  as  private  owners 
manage  their  properties,  would  produce  a  revenue 
far  greater  than  the  total  amount  of  Crown  allow- 
ances at  present.  Without  entering  into  the  his- 
torically celebrated  proposition  as  to  the  cost  of  shut- 
ting up  Hyde  Park,  it  is  notorious  that  there  are 
Crown  estates  which,  not  being  specially  precious  "  open 
"  spaces,"  would,  by  almost  any  private  owner,  long  ago 
have  been  cut  up  into  building  sites,  and  would  be  bringing 
in  enormous  sums.  When  the  natural  increment  of 
Crown  property,  and  even  its  ordinarily  profitable  manage- 
ment, is  thus  and  in  many  other  ways  interfered  with  for 
the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  the  public,  the  provision  of 
means  to  meet  necessary  expenditure  becomes  something 
more  even  than  an  honourable  understanding.  As  to  the 
question  of  the  savings  of  Royalty,  which  is  always 
brought  in  on  these  occasions,  it  is  equally  im- 
pertinent and  foolish.  In  the  first  place,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  stated  pretty  positively,  the  actual,  and  in- 
deed the  possible,  amount  of  any  such  savings  is  beyond 
doubt  enormously  exaggerated.  In  the  second,  the 
question  is  one  with  which  the  public  has  nothing  to  do, 
because  of  the  understanding  before  mentioned,  and  of 
the  minute  apportionment  of  the  moneys  actually  paid. 
George  III.,  with  his  lump  million  unappropriated  in  any 
manner,  though,  no  doubt,  charged  with  certain  claims 
from  which  the  present  Civil  List  is  free,  might  have 
been  expected  to  save.  But  the  very  essence  of  the 
financial  system  of  "  ear-marking  "  grants  is  that  each 
goes  for  its  own  purpose,  and,  provided  it  is  not  ex- 
ceeded, there  is  no  more  question  about  it.  But  there 
is  something  more  than  all  this.  The  dubious  wisdom 
of  putting  a  premium  on  extravagance,  the  questionable 
policy  of  saying  to  Sovereigns  "  Spend  away  as  fast  as 
"  ever  you  like,  but  take  good  care  that  you  do  not 
"  save,"  might,  it  would  seem,  have  occurred  to  the  far- 
ranging  mind  of  Mr.  Storey.  But,  indeed,  serious  argu- 
ment is  rather  thrown  away  on  persons  like  the  member 
ior  Sundei-land. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

rriHE  French  Senate  has  been  busy  during  the  last  fort- 
-I-  night  in  applying  the  principle  of  compulsion  to 
elementary  education.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
measure  is  a  far  more  complete  and  logical  affair  than  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  by  which  the  same  end  has  been  effected 
in  this  country.  The  religious  difficulty  is  got  over  by 
making  the  education  given  exclusively  secular.  The  diffi- 
culty about  fees  is  got  over  by  making  the  communal 
schools  entirely  free.  In  future,  every  French  parent, 
without  exception,  will  be  obliged  to  send  his  child  to  the 
communal  school,  unless  he  prefers  to  send  him  to  a  private 
school  or  to  have  him  taught  at  home.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  sufficiency  of  the  education  which  the  child  receives 
must  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  state.  The  working  of  a  measure  of 
this  kind  can  be  but  dimly  inferred  from  its  provisions. 
Everything  will  depend  upon  the  temper  in  which  these 
provisions  are  applied.  In  theory,  the  only  objection  to 
the  Bill  is  that  it  subordinates  convenience  to  consistency. 
In  order  to  ensure  a  complete  separation  between  the 
school  and  the  Church,  which  may  possibly  protect  liberty  of 
conscience  in  one  case  out  of  ten  thousand,  it  prevents  a  very 
large  number  of  children  fromreceivingreligiousinstruction 
in  the  way  which  suits  their  parents  best.  This  fault  is  so 
natui'al,  however,  to  French  legislation  that  it  would  be 
hardly  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  it  supposing  that  it 
stood  alone.  If  the  parents  and  the  clergy  wish  the  children 
to  be  brought  up  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  their  business  to 
devise  some  means  by  which  this  can  be  done.  The  State 
is  only  bound  not  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way.  It 
seems  very  probable,  however,  that  the  intervention  of  the 
State  will  not  be  at  all  of  that  neutral  character  which 
M.  Ferry  describes.  It  is  suspicious,  to  say  the  least,  that 
the  Rcpuhliqne  Franmise  should  say  of  the  Bill  that  it  will 
inflict  a  greater  blow  on  the  Catholic  Church  in  P'rance 
than  would  be  inflicted  by  the  abolition  of  the  Concordat. 
To  turn  the  priest  out  of  the  school  will  be  a  greater  tri- 
umph than  to  close  the  church  doors  in  his  face.  This  is 
probably  a  very  correct  way  of  describing  the  change 
which  the  Bill  will  work,  but  it  is  not  very  consistent  with 
the  neutrality  which  the  Minister  of  Education  professed 
so  abundantly.  If  the  licpuhlique  Franq.aise  merely 
looked  forward  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  secular  in- 
struction should  be  given  to  all  children  by  the  school- 
master, and  religious  instruction  should  be  given  to 
children  whose  parents  desire  it  by  the  cure,  it  would 
hardly  describe  with  such  complacency  the  damage  which 
the  Church  will  sustain  in  consequence.  Indeed,  it  admits 
that  it  bases  its  hopes  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  teacher3 
by  whom  the  secular  instruction  is  given.  For  years  past 
these  teachers  have  been  more  or  less  in  subjection  to  the 
cure,  and  now  that  they  are  at  last  emancipated  they  may 
be  trusted  to  pay  oS^  their  old  scores  with  interest. 

This  anticipation  is  remarkably  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 
French  Freethinkers  are  seldom  troubled  by  any  incon- 
venient notions  of  fair  play  or  toleration,  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  regard  themselves  as  in  any  way  bound  by  M. 
Ferry's  pledges.  Indeed,  if  M.  Ferry's  intentions  in  this 
matter  went  a  good  deal  further  than  they  probably  do, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  could  give  effect  to  them. 
A  teacher  may  take  every  opportunity  of  sneering  at 
religion  in  the  coui'se  of  giving  secular  instruction ;  but 
unless  the  children  complain  of  him  to  their  parents,  and 
the  parents  complain  of  him  to  the  Government,  the 
Minister  of  Education  will  have  no  opportunity  of  inter- 
fering. Occasionally,  perhaps,  some  influential  neighbour 
may  take  the  case  up  and  obtain  a  formal  investigation 
into  the  facts.  But  the  sympathies  of  the  officials  will  be 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  teacher,  and  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  charges  to  the  satisfaction  of 
an  Inspector  anxious  to  see  them  proved  false.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  working  of  a  measure 
like  this  in  France  that  the  nation  is  not  divided,  as  the 
English  nation  for  the  most  part  is,  into  people  who  care 
about  religion,  and  people  who  are  indifferent  to  it.  French 
irreligion  is  aggressive  in  the  highest  degree.  Its  preachers 
are  not  mere  sceptics,  they  are  ardent  missionaries.  Under 
any  circumstances  it  is  probable  that  this  type  of  opinion 
would  be  strongly  represented  among  the  teachers  in 
elementary  schools,  and  the  likelihood  of  this  is 
immensely  increased  Avhen  the  bodies  who  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  these  teachers  are  themselves  aggressive 
Freethinkers.  The  condition  of  many  of  the  communal 
schools  in  France  is  vei'y  much  what  the  condition  of  a 
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Board  school  in  Nortbampton  would  be  if  the  School 
Board  were  composed  of  Mr.  Bradlaugu's  more  ardent 
supporters,  and  Mr.  Mundella  had  declined  to  give  any 
assurance  that  Mr.  Beadlaugh's  own  writings  should  be 
excluded  from  the  school.  The  sting  of  the  new  law  lies 
in  the  fiict  that  until  now  a  parent  who  does  not  conflde 
his  children  to  a  school  of  this  character  has  been  able  to 
keep  f  .em  at  home.  In  future  he  will  only  be  able  to  do 
this  if  he  can  either  teach  them  himself  or  provide  some 
one  else  to  teach  them.  If  he  is  not  instructed  enough  to 
do  the  former,  nor  rich  enough  to  do  the  latter,  to  school 
they  must  go.  The  parent  may,  it  is  true,  send  them 
to  a  private  school  instead  of  to  the  communal  school. 
But  then  he  must  first  find  his  private  school,  and 
there  are,  it  is  said,  some  28,000  communes  in  France  in 
which  there  is  no  school  except  the  communal  school. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  Church  will  come  forward  to 
supply  this  want.  But  all  organized  bodies  must  work,  if 
they  are  to  work  quickly,  in  a  way  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  and  the  way  in  which  the  Roman  Church  is 
accastomed  to  work  where  education  is  concerned  is  one 
which  is  no  longer  possible  in  France.  The  dispersion  of 
the  rel'gious  Oiders  has  deprived  the  Church  of  her 
chief  educational  instrument ;  and  though  in  course  of 
time  she  may,  and  probably  will,  devise  a  new  one,  she 
is  not  provided  with  one  at  this  moment.  The  calcula- 
tion of  the  anti-Catholic  party  is  that  before  the  Church 
can  do  anything  to  regain  her  hold  upon  elementary 
education,  a  new  generation  will  have  grown  up  which 
■will  be  entirely  emancipated  from  religious  traditions, 
and  may  consequently  be  trusted  to  send  its  children 
to  the  communal  schools  no  matter  what  alternative 
opportunities  the  Church  may  by  that  time  be  able  to 
offer.  For  some  time  to  come,  at  all  events,  the  French 
peasant  who  is  too  poor  to  have  his  child  taught 
at  home,  or  is  not  disposed  to  spend  the  money  even  if  he 
has  it,  will  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  be  obliged  to 
send  his  children  to  schools  in  which  atheism,  if  not 
openly  taught,  will  be  openly  professed  by  the  teacher  and 
by  many  of  the  scholars.  In  England  a  law  of  this  kind 
would  bring  the  Government  which  had  passed  it  to  a  very 
speedy  end.  In  France  the  utmost  that  can  be  looked  for 
is  that  those  who  resent  its  operation  will  more  and  more 
absent  themselves  from  the  poll,  and  learn  to  look  for  relief 
not  to  the  improvement  of  the  existing  order  of  things 
but  to  its  overthrow. 

The  debates  in  the  Senate  have  had  the  result  of 
bringing  the  Minister  of  Education  very  much  to  the 
front.  M.  Gambetta's  organ,  which  does  not  profess  any 
great  affection  for  the  Ministry  as  a  whole,  is  careful 
to  single  out  M.  Ferry  for  especial  praise.  He  knows, 
it  remarks,  what  he  wants  to  do,  and  thereby  gains  a 
decided  elevation  over  the  heads  of  his  colleagues.  It  is 
not  unnatural  that  this  commendation  should  have  given 
rise  to  a  rumour  that  M.  Gambetta  is  plotting  the  over- 
throw of  M.  DE  FREYCiNETand  his  replacement  by  M.  Fekuy. 
With  the  existing  Chamber  it  is  useless  for  M.  Gambetta  to 
dream  of  office.  The  Deputies  are  not  less  Radical  than  he 
is,  but  they  have  difi'ereut  views  as  to  the  objects  to  which 
their  Radical  zeal  should  be  applied.  The  only  way,  there- 
fore, in  which  M.  Gambetta  can  hope  to  exert  substantial 
power  is  by  returning  to  the  system  of  puppets  which  pre- 
vailed before  the  last  election.  If  he  cannot  be  Minister 
himself,  he  may  at  least  choose  the  Minister  behind  whom 
it  pleases  him  to  stand.  M.  de  Freycinet  does  not  like 
to  bo  thus  sandwiched  between  M.  Gambetta  and  the 
Chamber  ;  M.  Ferry  has  shown  by  his  former  endurance 
of  the  ordeal  that  it  has  no  prohibitory  terrors  for  him. 
The  chances  are,  therefore,  that  whenever  M.  de  Freycinet 
does  something  of  which  M.  Gambetta  disapproves,  dislikes, 
or  leaves  undone  something  of  which  M.  Gambetta  ap- 
proves, he  will  have  once  more  to  retire  from  office.  M. 
Ferry  will  then  step  into  the  breach,  and  go  on  governing 
until  such  time  as  M.  Gambetta  sees  another  opportunity 
for  taking  the  reins  himself.  Of  course  M.  de  Freycinet 
may  display  in  his  second  Administration  a  pliability  to 
which  in  his  first  Administration  he  was  a  stranger.  His 
speech  on  the  Bill  to  abolish  the  Concordat  will  furnish 
some  evidence  on  this  point.  He  can  hardly  fail  to  make 
the  proposal  the  text  for  a  definition  of  the  temper  in 
which  he  proposes  to  adminster  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and, 
according  as  that  spirit  is  impartial  or  hostile,  will  be  the 
degree  ot  acceptance  which  his  policy  wiU  meet  with  from 
'M.  Gambetta. 


THE  COUNTY  FRANCHISE. 

IF  the  debate  on  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold's  motion  on 
Tuesday  turned  out  to  bo  somewhat  more  interesting 
than  might  have  been  expected,  it  certainly  was  not  that 
Mr.  Arnold  or  any  one  who  followed  him  had  anything 
new  to  say  upon  the  question.  Such  interest  as  the 
debate  had  was  dotived  partly  from  the  singularity  of  its 
circumstances  and  partly  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
which  had  in  reality  not  much  more  to  do  with  the  matter 
than  if  the  Resolution  had  been  one  affecting  Cyprus  or 
Fiji.  The  circumstances  were  indeed  peculiar.  It  is  said 
with  much  confidence  by  some  partisans  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  country  at  the  general  election  thought  fit  to 
change  its  governors  because  of  its  extreme  desire  for  an 
extension  of  the  franchise  and  a  redistribution  of  seats.  It 
is  true  that  this  statement  is  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  statement  of  the  very  same  persons  not  so  long 
ago,  that  the  action  of  the  country  in  1880  meant  nothing 
so  much  as  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
all  his  works.  This,  however,  is  a  trifle.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  all  his  works  were  got  rid  of,  and  it  suits  those  who  then 
said  that  this  was  the  object  to  discover  that  it  was  not 
the  object,  but  something  else  quite  different  from  it.  They 
are  so  certain  of  their  changed  opinion  that  they  tell  us 
that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  were  defeated  on  the  cloture,  it 
would  be  his  business  to  use  his  majority  all  the  same  in 
forcing  extension  of  the  franchise  and  redistribution  of 
seats  on  the  Houso  of  Lords  so  as  to  fulfil  what  is 
called  his  "  mandate,"  or  so  as  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion of  cloture  before  a  new  electorate.  Bat  the  Govern- 
ment itself  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  such 
view  of  its  duties  in  reference  to  Parliamentary  reform. 
As  such  reform,  whether  the  main  plank  or  not,  was 
certainly  a  plank  of  its  platform,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  from  the  date  of  its  accession  to  office 
abstract  Resolutions  on  the  subject,  moved  by  private 
members,  were  entirely'  out  of  place.  The  matter  lay  with 
Ministers,  and  with  Ministers  it  might  be  supposed  to 
remain.  Yet  on  this  occasion  a  private  member  of  no 
mark  in  the  House  was  encouraged  by  a  Ministerial  whip 
in  his  favour  to  bring  in  the  said  abstract  Resolutions. 
The  Government  apparently  wanted  to  be  confirmed  in 
their  views  about  a  matter  which,  if  their  devoted  sup^ 
porters  may  be  believed,  is  the  one  end  and  object  of  their 
existence,  and  on  which  before  entering  office  they  con- 
fessedly expressed  themselves  with  voices  the  very  reverse 
of  uncertain. 

An  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  Prime  Minister's  speech.  It  has  been  suffi- 
ciently evident  for  some  time  that  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  all 
things  in  cloture.  A  vote  of  censure  on  the  House  of 
Lords  for  exercising  foolishly  or  wisely  its  constitutional' 
rights ;  the  dragging  in  of  the  Sovereign's  name  into  a 
question  of  Ministerial  adroitness  or  maladroitness  in 
managing  public  business;  anything  and  everything  is 
made  subservient  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  ast  ego  censeo 
delendani  esse  Carthaginem — that  is  to  say,  his  solemn  in- 
dication of  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  being  furnished 
with  the  power  of  silencing  his  opponents.  A  master  who- 
found  the  necessary  opportunity  in  such  apparently  un- 
promising circumstances  as  those  just  mentioned  could 
not  have  much  difficulty  in  finding  it  in  Mr.  Arnold's- 
Resolution.  No  one,  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  so  often 
opposed  (he  might  have  added,  and  proposed)  absti'act 
Resolutions  as  himself.  In  ordinary  circumstances  he 
would  have  opposed  Mr.  Arnold's,  and  would  have  sug- 
gested that  Parliament  should  at  once  set  itself  to  the  im- 
portant task  proposed.  But  the  present  circumstances 
were  not  ordinary ;  in  those  circumstances  Government 
could  not  tell  when  they  should  have  time  for  extending 
the  franchise,  still  less  when  they  should  have  time  for 
redistributing  seats.  Therefore,  "  retarded  and  impeded 
by  force  of  circumstances"  as  the  Government  were,  it  would 
be  a  consolation — faint,  but  better  than  nothing — to  pass 
Mr.  Arnold's  Resolutions.  The  inference  was  ingenious, 
almost  pathetic.  "  If  you  will  not  give  me  the  cloture  I 
"  am  powerless,  '  retarded  and  impeded  '  as  I  am  by  cir- 
"  cumstances."  The  spectacle  of  a  Prime  Minister  re- 
nouncing the  dearest  conviction  of  his  life — that  of  the 
impolicy  of  abstract  Resolutions — because  of  his  sense  of 
the  impossibility  of  getting  anything  but  an  abstract  Reso- 
lution in  his  retarded  and  impeded  condition  ought  to 
have  melted  the  heart  of  Sir  John  Lubcock,  nay  of  Mr. 
Marriott  himself.    But  this  was  not  the  only  insinuation 
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which  Mr.  Gladstone  availed  himself  of  the  opportnnity 
to  make.  Not  only  was  the  present  Parliament  retarded 
and  impeded,  bat  it  was  quite  possible  that  it  might  come 
to  a  premature  termination.  This  renewed  crack  of  the 
whip  cracked  so  lately  by  Lord  Hartixgton  was  perhaps  a 
little  incongruous,  in  strict  literary  and  oratorical  effect, 
with  the  more  pathetic  appeal  just  sketched  ;  but  of  prac- 
tical effect  it  may  not  have  been  destitute. 

In  this,  and  in  this  oidy,  lay  such  special  and  novel  interest 
as  the  debate  presented.  As  far  as  the  speakers  busied  them- 
selves with  the  question  nominally  at  issue,  the  most  care- 
ful study  of  their  words  fails  to  extract  any  new  argument 
on  a  subject  where  new  argument  is  simply  impossible. 
From  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  no  one  would  expect  such 
novelty,  nor  will  they  find  it.  The  only  noteworthy  thing, 
perhaps,  in  the  speech  was  the  curious  blunder  of  remind- 
ing Parliament  that  Mr.  Goschen  had  been  driven  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  small  borough  of  Ripon,  and  that  two  other 
small  boroughs,  Liskeard  and  Calne,  return  in  Mr.  Courtney 
and  Lord  Edmund  Fitkiiaukice  certainly  not  the  least  able 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  Liberal  party.  But  this 
blunder,  bad  enough  in  itself,  was  made  worse  by  Mi-. 
Arnold's  endeavouring  to  cap  it  with  a  jocular  recovery. 
"  If  the  House  had  ever  perceived  any  fault  in  those  gentle- 
"  men,  it  was  traceable  to  the  malefic  influence  of  a  narrow 
"  constituency."  Every  one  knows  what  the  "  faults  "  are — 
they  are  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  adverse  on 
some  points  to  the  prescribed  creed  of  the  Radical  party. 
Certainly  those  faults  are  in  some  degree  traceable  to  the 
influence  of  small  constituencies,  and  it  is  exactly  because 
of  that  influence  that  small  constituencies  are  worth 
keeping.  That  they  are  worth  keeping  for  party  purposes 
no  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  matter 
will  for  a  moment  contend.  At  the  present  time,  as  Mr. 
ScHREiBER  very  pertineutly  pointed  out,  the  representation 
of  boroughs  with  less  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants 
shows  Liberals  to  Conservatives  in  the  proportion  of  about 
three  to  two,  while  iu  the  smallest  class  of  all,  those  under 
ten  thousand,  the  division  is  almost  exactly  equal,  being 
27  to  28.  The  mere  party  man  has  accordingly  a 
very  small  interest  in  the  question  of  redistribution; 
and  it  is  sufficiently  notorious  that  many  extreme 
Conservatives  believe  that  an  extension  of  the  county 
franchise  would  render  a  triumph  for  their  party  even 
greater  than  that  of  1S74  probable,  if  not  certain.  On 
the  other  side  Mr.  Burt,  whose  knowledge  is  undoubted, 
and  whose  trustworthiness  has  never  been  impugned, 
declares  that  in  the  great  mining  class  political  opinions 
are  "  pretty  equally  divided."'  If,  therefore,  any  one 
looks  at  the  question  of  reform  as  Lord  HartiiNGTON  looks 
at  the  question  of  Parliamentary  jjrocedure — as  a  thing  to 
be  decided  merely  in  the  interest  of  his  own  party — there 
would  be  as  little  reason  for  a  Tory  to  oppose  as  for  a 
Liberal  to  support  the  proposal.  But  there  are  some 
people  at  least  who  have  not  succeeded  in  regarding 
all  political  questions  in  this  sublimely  simple  manner. 
The  problem  with  such  persons  is,  as  Mr.  Stanhope 
pat  it,  whether  the  proposed  extension  will  make  the 
House  of  Commons  a  better  machine  for  doing  the 
public  business.  The  jDathetic  spectacle  of  two  next- 
door  neighbours  of  the  same  class,  one  of  whom  has  a  vote 
while  the  other  has  not,  does  not  afiect  these  persons  in 
the  least.  They  see  no  more  reason  why  everybody 
should  be  a  voter  than  why  everybody  should  be  a  police- 
man. If  there  are  not  policemen  enough  for  the  public 
safety,  let  there  be  more  ;  if  there  are  not  voters  enough 
for  the  public  interest,  let  there  be  moi'e.  It  is  not  proved 
that  there  are  not  voters  enough ;  some  people  may  pos- 
sibly think  it  proved  that  there  are  a  great  deal  too  many. 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  for  believing  that  the  material 
interests  of  the  class  proposed  to  be  enfranchised  require 
that  enfranchisement.  It  is  certain  that,  despite  the 
attempts  at  agitation,  the  majority  of  them  are  quite 
apathetic  as  to  the  matter.  That  former  extensions  of 
the  franchise  have  improved  the  character  of  the  House, 
either  as  a  deliberative  or  as  a  legislative  Assembly,  is  a 
proposition  (as  a  member  suggested  on  Tuesday)  singu- 
larly at  variance  with  the  gloomy  pictures  of  the  present 
state  of  Parliament  which  the  Prime  Minister  and 
his  partisans  are  never  tired  of  drawing.  Finally,  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  candidates  for  the  franchise  are, 
to  say  the  least,  unlikely  to  exercise  it  wisely,  is  a  conclu- 
sion which  arises  in  some  minds  as  naturally  from  that 
comparison  of  the  two  neighbours  as  the  sense  of  anomaly 
and  inequality  arises  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's.    In  short,  be- 


fore an  extension  of  the  franchise  is  made,  four  things,  at 
least,  ought  to  be  shown — namely,  that  the  Legislature  is  at 
present  defective  as  a  representative  body,  that  the  defect 
would  be  cured  by  the  proposed  extension,  that  the  new 
voters  are  anxious  to  vote,  and  that  they  are  fit  to  vote.  In 
the  present  case  all  four  are  not  proven.  As  for  redistri- 
bution, even  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  think  that  that  ques- 
tion "  wants  actuality."  In  fact,  like  every  Reform  Bill 
except  the  first,  the  proposal  is  a  wholly  artificial  one, 
founded  on  the  rightly  or  wrongly  conceived  exigencies  and 
convenience  of  party,  not  in  the  least  on  the  requirements 
of  government  or  the  genuine  demands  of  the  people. 


SOUTHERN  SLAVS. 

THE  innermost  views  and  aspirations  of  the  Southern 
Slavs  have  been  revealed  by  a  Correspondent  of  the 
Times,  who  received  them  at  first  hand  from  the  lips  of  a 
person  whom  he  describes  as  of  formidable  appearance,  of 
an  enlightened  intellect,  and  of  general  qualities  high 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  rank  as  one  of  the  foremost  chiefs 
of  the  Herzegovinian  insurrection.    There  is  at  least  thus 
much  to  attract  attention  to  the  remarks  of  this  leader, 
that  he  seems  to  have  really  tried  to  think  out  what  he 
was  talking  about,  and  that  he  was  risking  his  life  in  the 
endeavour  to  bring  about  what  he  wished.    His  general 
aim  for  himself  and  his  brethren  may  be  described  as 
that  of  making  the  Southern  Slav  independent  at  once  of 
Austria  and  of  Russia.    His  feelings  against  Austria  had 
been  embittered  by  acts  of  atrocity  of  which  he  alleged 
Austrian  soldiers   had   recently  been  guilty  ;  but  these 
acts  of  atrocity,  even  if  they  ever  took  place,  evidfently 
gave  nothing  more  than  an  additional  stimulus  to  feelings 
long  and  deeply  cherished.    He  seems  to  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  persuasion  that  his  countrymen  ought  to  be 
leit  absolutely  to  themselves;  and  that  they  would  be  so 
left  if  Europe  knew  how  anxiously  they  desired  to  escape 
from  the  exclusive  control  of  any  Great  Power.    Of  all 
things  that  the  Southern  Slavs  dread,  absorption  in  Russia 
is  to  them  the  most  teri-ible.    They  have,  as  this  insurgent 
said,  evei-ything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  coming 
under  the  rule  of  the  Czar.    They  possess  a  civilization 
which,  at  least  in  their  eyes,  is  very  greatly  superior  to  the 
civilization  of  Russia,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  be  dragged 
down  to  the  humble  level  of  their  dangerous  friends.  They 
are  quite  willing  to  incur  the  slight  and  evanescent  debt 
of  gratitude  which  would  be  created  if  they  owed  their 
deliverance  to  a  Russian  army.    But  while  they  are  pre- 
pared to  be  grateful,  they  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  be 
obedient.    They  would  give  Russia  nothing  in  return  for 
the  benefits  conferred  on  them,  and,  if  this  insurgent  was 
really  representing  them,  would  infinitely  prefer  Austrian 
to  Russian  control.    A  Herzegovinian  who  was  liable  to 
be  shot  any  day  while  in  arms  against  Austria  had  the 
wisdom  to  see  and  the  candour  to  own  that  under  Austrian 
institutions  an  advance  in  material  prosperity  and  political 
liberty  was  always  possible  for  the  Southern  Slavs,  while 
it  was  impossible  under  Russian  institutions.    But  to  be 
under  Austria  was  only  better  than  to  be  under  Russia. 
It  was  not  good  in  itself.    What  the  fierce-looking  phi- 
losopher dreamt  of  as  his  ideal  was  the  independence 
of  the  Southern  Slavs  under  the  protectorate  of  Eng- 
land and  France.     He  was  full  of  the  reciprocal  bene- 
fits which  this  protectorate  would  bring  with  it  to  the 
protectors  and  the  protected.     The  benefits  to  the  pro- 
tected  are  not  difficult  to  imagine.    Gallant  and  strong 
as  the  Southern  Slavs  know  themselves  to  be,  they  yet 
recognize  that  their  gallantry  would  be  more  effectual, 
and  their  strength  more  indisputable,  if  they  had  always  an 
English  fleet  and  a  French  army  to  back  them.  It  required 
a  higher  flight  of  fancy  to  discover  the  benefits  which  were 
to  reward  the  sacrifices  of  the  protectors.    To  France 
this  visionary  could  offer  little  more  than  a  vague  exten- 
sion  of  French  influence.    But  to   England  he  oflered 
something  much  more  alluring.    If  only  an  Enghsh  fleet 
was  permanently  stationed  in  the  Egean,  he  boldly  uuder- 
took  that  the  Southern  Slavs  would  keep  open  England's 
road  to  India.    There  is  nothing  like  being  magnificent 
in  the  promises  of  an  imaginary  future,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  a  poor  lone  insurgent  on  the  trackless  moun- 
tains of  Herzegovina  could  hardly  have  thought  of  any- 
thing more  magnificent  and  bold  than  an  offer  to  guard 
the  communications  between  the  European  and  Asiatic 
dominions  of  the  Queen  of  England. 
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Such,  however,  -was  the  magic  of  his  enthusiasm  that 
he  instantly  converted  his  auditor,  who  thought  hira  no 
less  than  an  inspired  being,  who  was  struck  dumb  with 
awe  and  admiration,  and  who  was  instantly  convinced  that 
the  true  solution  of  the  great  Eastern  question  had  been 
suddenly  revealed  to  the  world.  Calmer  critics  at  a 
distance  can  only  think  of  what  the  man  was,  how  he 
came  to  be  what  he  was,  and  what  was  the  value  of  his  far- 
reaching  schemes.  He  was  an  insurgent,  and  was  ready 
to  die  for  the  cause  he  had  taken  up.  This  is  something, 
but  it  is  not  much.  Englishmen  are  too  ready  to  go 
about  the  world  delighting  in  all  insurrections,  falling  in 
love  with  all  insurgents,  and  admiring  all  who  are  not 
afraid  to  die,  provided  only  that  the  insurrection  cannot 
hurt  England  and  that  the  bold  insurgents  do  not  tread 
on  English  toes.  This  partly  proceeds  from  the  national 
passion  for  liberty,  partly  from  the  recollection  that 
some  insurrections  have  been  justifiable,  but  still  more 
from  a  vague  notion  that  insurrection  is  a  grand  thing  in 
itself,  and  that  people  who  are  willing  to  die  for  a  cause 
are  made  heroes  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  courage.  It  is 
highly  desirable  for  the  proper  influence  of  England  in  the 
world  that  Englishmen  should  rid  themselves  of  this 
delusion.  Insurrection  is  not  to  be  admired,  but  con- 
demned, unless  the  insurgents  have  a  good  cause  and  have 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  least  heroic  in  a  man  being  willing  to  die  in  a  bad 
cause.  He  is  only  committing  an  exceptionally  pernicious 
act  of  suicide.  Guiteau,  the  Nihilist  assassins  of  the  Czar, 
the  wretches  who  shot  at  the  Emperor  of  GerMi\nt,  were 
all  ■willing  to  die  if  necessary  for  causes  that  were  not  only 
bad  but  criminal,  or  from  the  base  and  selfish  love  of 
notoriety.  The  burden  of  proof  that  he  is  doing  right 
lies  on  a  Herzcgovinian  who  stalks  along  the  side  of 
mountains  trying  to  shoot  honest  Austrian  soldiers,  and 
willing  to  be  shot  by  them  if  they  get  the  better  of 
him.  It  would  be  a  sufiicient  justification  if  he  could 
complain  of  great  oppression  and  tyranny  on  the  part 
of  Austria,  and  if  he  had  a  fair  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  rising  in  which  he  took  part  would  in  the 
end  do  mox'e  good  than  harm.  There  may  even  be 
cases  of  oppression  so  intolerable  that  insurrection  is  to  be 
defended  even  though  it  is  a  mere  ineflrectual  protest 
against  oppression.  Bat  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason 
why  any  Herzegovinian  should  pretend  to  think  the  Go- 
vernment of  Austria  oppressive  and  tyrannical.  Even  the 
inspired  brigand  did  not  accuse  Austria  of  governing 
badly.  He  thought  that  after  the  insurrection  had  begun 
Austrian  soldiers  had  done  deeds  which  ought  to  be 
avenged  ;  but  he  did  not  accuse  Austria  of  doing  anything 
wrong  before  the  insurrection  broke  out,  and  he  owned 
that,  if  he  and  his  fellows  sheltered  themselves  in  the 
bosom  of  Austria,  they  might  have  a  reasonable  share 
of  freedom  and  happiness.  It  is  indeed  alleged  that 
the  Austrians  have  been  pedantic,  harsh,  and  stiff  in 
applying  their  rules  of  practice  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  occupied  provinces.  It  is  easy  to  say  this, 
and  very  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove  it.  It  is  a  very 
onerous  task  to  occupy  mountainous  countries  inhabited 
by  disaffected  persons  and  by  persons  who  have  been 
disaffected  from  their  cradles,  whatever  might  be  the 
Government  nominally  set  over  them.  How  far  it  is 
possible  or  impossible,  safe  or  unsafe,  to  pet  and  humour 
such  persons  in  order  that  an  open  insurrection  may  be 
avoided,  is  a  matter  which  only  those  who  have  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case  can  affect  to  decide.  But  at  any  rate  the  insurgents 
themselves  do  not  justify  their  insurrection  by  any 
grievance  of  the  sort.  They  do  not  say  that  the  Austrians 
are  pedantic  ;  but  they  say  that  the  Austrians  are  meddling 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Southern  Slavs,  and  that  the 
Southern  Slavs  are  determined  to  make  them  discontinue 
their  interference. 

The  insurgent  leader  had  got  beyond  the  vague  love  of 
insurrection  for  insurrection's  sake,  or  for  an  indistinctly 
conceived  national  cause.  He  had  tried  to  think  out  for 
himself  what  his  cause  really  was,  what  was  the  future  for 
Southern  Slavs  that  he  desired,  and  what  probability 
there  was  that  this  future  might  be  realized.  It  v^as 
because  he  had  got  thus  far  that  his  views  possess 
sufficient  interest  to  merit  attention.  He  was  probably 
right  when  he  said  that  the  Southern  Slavs  view  with 

I  horror  the  prospect  of  being  attached  indissolubly  to 
Russia  ;  and  that  he  was  right  is  probable,  because  General 

I     Skobbleff  lately  said  exactly  the  same  thing.    He  recog- 


nized that  the  Southern  Slavs  did  not  wish  to  be  Russianized, 
but  he  thought  that,  if  properly  impelled,  they  might 
be  got  to  fight  against  Austria.  His  heart  leapt  forth 
towards  the  Southern  Slavs  because  they  might  help  him 
to  crush  the  foreigner — that  is,  the  German.  It  is  some 
little  light  in  the  darkness  of  Eastern  Europe  to  under- 
stand that  in  the  great  Pan-Slavonic  movement  the 
Southern  Slavs  hope  to  use  Russia  for  their  ends,  and 
Russia  hopes  to  use  the  Southern  Slavs  for  her  ends.  It 
is  a  further  light  to  understand  that  the  Panslavists  in 
Russia  hate  Austria  merely  because  she  is  alien  and  Ger- 
man, and  that  the  Panslavists  out  of  Russia  do  not  hate 
Austria  at  all,  but  mildly  object  to  her  because  she  tries  to 
govern  a  portion  of  them.  The  insurgent  leader  had  made 
a  further  advance  in  speculation  when  he  perceived  that, 
whether  the  Southern  Slavs  go  in  for  insurrection  or  war, 
they  are  sure  to  be  crushed  by  one  or  both  of  the  contending 
Empires  of  Russia  and  Austria,  unless  some  very  powerful 
protectors  could  be  found  to  save  them.  It  was  when  he  got 
to  this  point  that  he  lost  the  touch  of  earth  and  began  to 
float  in  the  air.  He  called  the  spirits  of  England  and 
France  from  the  deep,  and,  having  an  ui. pleasant  con- 
sciousness that  they  might  not  heed  his  beckoning,  he 
tried  to  satisfy  himself  with  childish  reasons  showing  why 
they  must  come  if  they  would  but  listen  to  him.  Un- 
luckily, he  had  stumbled  on  an  Englishman  who  had  not 
a  word  of  sense  to  give  him  back  in  I'eply.  His  auditor 
accepted  with  implicit  belief  the  puerile  imaginations  that, 
if  Austria  absorbed  the  Southern  Slavs,  she  would  increase 
her  army  by  half  a  million  of  men,  and  ride  roughshod 
over  Europe;  and  that  the  Southern  Slavs,  of  all  people 
in  the  world,  would  keep  open  the  road  of  England  to 
India.  This  honest  and  inspired  person  deserved  a  better 
fate.  A  word  in  season  might  have  suggested  to  him  thai 
his  cause,  as  he  had  taught  himself  to  conceive  it,  was 
hopeless ;  that  his  insurrection  was  not  justified  by  its 
ultimate  aim ;  that  England  and  Prance  neither  can  nor 
will  protect  the  Southern  Slavs,  if  those  Slavs  cannot  pro- 
tect themselves ;  and  that  England  is  quite  aware  that, 
unless  she  herself  keeps  open  her  road  to  India,  no  one 
else  can  keep  it  open  for  her. 


THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  QUESTION, 

THE  Irish  debate  on  Wednesday  was  in  one  sense  a 
pleasing  change  from  many  similar  discussions  which 
have  lately  taken  place.  It  is  something  to  meet  with  an 
Irish  grievance  of  which  the  beginning  and  the  end  does 
not  lie  in  the  brutal  fajt  that  somebody  is  expected  to  pay 
rent  for  the  use  of  somebody  else's  land.  Otherwise,  the 
debate  was  sufficiently  unsatisfactory.  It  touched  upon  a 
perfectly  genuine  grievance,  but  it  touched  upon  it  in  a 
singularly  impracticable  way.  It  gave  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  an  opportunity  of  making  a  courageous  an- 
nouncement ;  but  it  did  not  draw  from  him  any  intimation 
that  his  sorrow  for  the  past  will  lead  to  amendment  in 
the  future.  Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  in 
the  debate  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bryce.  Mr.  Bryce 
belongs  to  a  section  of  English  opinion  which  has  had  a 
larger  share,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  preventing  a  reason- 
able settlement  of  the  Irish  University  question.  If  the 
Radicals  had  not  made  common  cause  with  the  Dissenters, 
it  is  probable  that  Irish  jmrents  would  long  since  have 
been  able  to  give  their  sons  the  particular  kind  of  educa- 
tion they  prefer.  The  Irish  Conservatives  would,  no 
doubt,  have  offered  a  stout  resistance  to  any  such  scheme, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  would  long  have 
been  reinforced  by  any  considerabla  contingent  from  the 
English  Conservatives.  After  all,  there  is  a  lingering 
charm  about  consistency,  and  the  party  which  had  so  stoutly 
defended  denominational  education  in  England  could  not  for 
ever  have  resisted  the  inference  that  what  is  a  matter  of 
religious  principle  in  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  can 
hardly  be  an>  thmg  else  in  another.  The  Dissenters  were 
in  no  such  difficnlty.  They  disliked  religious  endowments 
everywhere,  and  there  was,  consequently,  no  inconsistency 
in  their  disliking  religious  endowments  in  Ireland.  The 
Radicals  could  foratime plead  asimilar  excuse,  but  they  have 
of  late  estopped  themselves  from  doing  so  except  in  de- 
fiance of  all  political  logic.  They  have  committed  them- 
selves over  and  over  again  to  the  doctrine  that  Ireland 
should  be  governed  in  accordance  with  Irish  ideas ;  and 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that,  if  this  principle  were 
strictly  carried  out,  one  of  the  first  Irish  ideas  that  would 
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claim  recognition  would  be  the  idea  of  endowing  a  Roman 
Catholic  University,  or  at  least  Roman  Catholic  Colleges 
in  the  new  Royal  University.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
logic  does  not  count  for  much  in  politics,  it  was  un- 
certain how  far  the  Radicals  would  apply  to  Irish 
University  education  the  theory  which  they  preached  with 
so  much  unction  in  connexion  with  Irish  land.  In  this 
respect  Mr.  Beyce's  speech  is  a  good  omen.  Without 
professing  to  have  changed  his  own  opinion,  he  jjro- 
mised  that,  if  some  adequate  plan  of  dealing  with 
the  Irish  University  grievance  were  brought  forward,  he 
and  many  other  members  who  agree  with  him  would  fore- 
go  their  own  special  view  on  the  subject,  if  by  so  doing 
they  could  give  satisfaction  to  the  Irish  people. 

A  declaration  of  this  kind  would  have  come  with  very 
good  grace  from  Mr.  Fokster.  He  said  frankly  enough 
that  in  1879  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  boldly  en- 
dowed  a  Ruman  Catholic  College  than  to  adopt  the  clumsy 
method  of  granting  mere  prizes  for  examination.  It  would 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose  if,  instead  of  lamenting  the 
shortcomings  of  a  former  Government,  he  had  addressed 
himself  to  the  shortcomings  of  his  own.  It  pleased  Mr. 
FoKSTEB  to  speak  as  though  the  scheme  adopted  in  1879  was 
in  some  way  inconsistent  with  the  endowment  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  College.  He  pleaded  that  the  Royal  University  was 
now  at  work,  that  influential  Roman  Catholics  were  doing 
tlie  best  they  could  to  get  it  into  operation,  and  that  it  was 
not  fair  to  ask  Parliament  to  reopen  the  question  until 
they  found  out  how  far  the  Royal  University  answered  its 
jjurpose.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  idea  of  an 
endowed  Roman  Catholic  College  which  is  in  any  way 
inconsistent  with  the  scheme  of  the  Royal  University. 
It  would  bo  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  endowed 
Roman  Catholic  Colleges  are  almost  necessary  to  the  full 
development  of  that  scheme.  As  things  stand  now,  there 
is  a  University  endowed  with  scholarships  and  fellowships 
which  are  open  to  all  its  students.  So  far,  therefore, 
Roman  Catholics  and  Px'otestants  stand  on  a  precisely 
equal  footing.  But  in  order  to  win  scholarships  and 
fellowships  there  must  be  teaching  provided  for  the 
candidates,  and  here  the  Protestant  students  have  very 
much  the  advantage  of  the  Roman  Catholic.  They 
can  go  to  the  Queen's  Colleges,  which  are  now  Col- 
leges within  the  Royal  University,  and  there  they  will 
and  all  the  teaching  they  are  in  need  of.  The  Roman 
Catholic  student  has  no  such  opportunities  provided  for 
him.  The  scholarships  and  fellowships  are  there,  but 
there  is  no  endowed  institution  in  which  he  can  have  the 
preparation  necessary  for  obtaining  them.  The  working 
of  the  Royal  University  will  be  uniairly  judged  if  any  de- 
cision as  to  its  success  or  failure  is  come  to  before  such  in- 
stitutions are  added  to  it.  While,  therefore,  Mr.  Fokster 
was  quite  right  in  his  judgment  of  what  ought  to  have 
been  done  in  1879,  he  is  quite  wrong  when  he  implies  that 
the  error  of  1S79  cannot  now  be  made  good.  So  far  is 
this  from  being  true,  that  in  1879  it  would  have  been  very 
dilScult  to  do  what  might  be  done  almost  with  ease  in 
1882.  In  the  last  Parliament  a  proposal  to  endow  a 
Roman  Catholic  College,  however  carefully  fenced  about, 
would  probably  have  encountered  a  strong  Radical  oppo- 
sition. Now  that  opposition  would,  to  all  appearance,  be 
offered  no  longer,  while  the  opposition  of  Irish  Con- 
servatives would  certainly  not  be  more  sustained  than  it 
would  have  been  three  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bill  which  was  rejected  cn  Wednes- 
day was  in  no  sense  a  practical  contribution  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  Certain  representatives  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  are  troubled  by  the  thought  that,  though 
there  are  endowed  Protestant  Colleges  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, there  are  no'  endowed  Catholic  Colleges.  They 
propose  to  remedy  this  inequality  on  the  principle  invoked 
>by  the  fox  in  the  fable.  We,  they  say,  have  no  endow- 
ments, while  you  have.  Endowments  are  very  useful 
.things,  and  we  should  like  very  much  to  have  them.  But 
we  are  more  interested  in  depriving  you  of  your  endow- 
ments than  in  getting  similar  endowments  for  our- 
selves, and  the  Bill  we  have  brought  in  endeavours  to 
do  this.  It  proposes  to  transfer  the  endowments  of 
the  Queen's  Colleges  to  the  Royal  University,  the  re- 
sult of  which  would  be  to  increase  the  number  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships  to  be  competed  for  while 
diminishing  the  amount  of  preparation  to  be  had  for  com- 
f>eting  for  them.  This  is  certainly  a  singular  mode  of 
improving  University  education  in  Ireland.  It  makes  the 
prizes  more  numerous,  and  at  the  same  time  destroys  the 


existing  means  by  which  students  may  qualify  themselves 
to  win  them.  The  effect  of  this  process  would  speedily  be 
seen  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  the  prizes  would  be 
given  away  whether  qualified  holders  offered  themselves 
or  not,  or  the  prizes  would  be  withheld  because  qualified 
holders  did  not  offer  themselves  in  sufficient  numbers.  In 
the  first  case,  the  standard  of  the  higher  education  would  be 
permanently  lowered.  In  the  second  case,  the  only  result 
of  the  Bill  would  be  to  make  the  need  of  a  wholly  different 
Bill  more  conspicuous  than  before.  In  a  wealthy  com- 
munity, with  a  high  educational  standard  already  in 
existence,  it  may  be  enough  to  found  scholarships  and 
fellowships.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  there  are  prizes 
to  be  won,  there  will  be  machinery  at  work  to  ena- 
ble students  to  win  them.  But  in  a  poor  country  like 
Ireland,  and  in  a  community  in  which,  as  regards  the 
Roman  Catholic  majority,  the  standard  of  University 
education  has  still  to  be  created,  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
to  be  expected.  The  creation  of  means  by  which  the 
student  can  qualify  himself  to  win  prizes  is  only  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  creation  of  prizes  to  be  won.  The  only  result 
of  this  Bill  would  have  been  to  make  the  higher  education 
in  Ireland  worse  than  it  is  already.  There  is  a  large  part  of 
the  population  to  which  the  Queen's  Colleges  do  not  appeal. 
But  there  is  also  a  considerable  class  to  which  they  do 
appeal — a  class  which,  if  this  Bill  had  passed,  would  have 
been  deprived  of  advaiitages  which  it  now  uses  to  ex- 
cellent purpose.  By  all  means  let  similar  advantages  be 
extended  to  the  rest  of  the  Irish  people,  but  it  would  be  a 
very  bad  prelude  to  such  an  extension  to  destroy  that; 
nucleus  of  a  collegiate  system  which  the  Royal  University 
at  present  possesses.  What  is  wanted  in  Ireland  is  not 
the  suppression  of  colleges,  but  their  multiplication. 


THE  CAUCUS  IN  THE  REFORM  CLUB. 

IT  is  seldom  that  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  a  private 
Club  have  any  interest  for  the  outside  public.  The 
sad  stories  which  are  whispered  from  time  to  time  of  the 
growing  exclusiveness  of  these  societies  have  their  terrors 
for  those  who  are  still  seeking  admission  into  one  or  other 
of  them,  but  they  concern  no  one  whose  ambition  in  this 
direction  is  either  unawakened  or  already  gratified. 
Lately,  however,  the  Reform  Club  has  passed  beyond  the 
limits  within  which  the  privacy  of  its  action  can  be  re- 
garded as  inviolable.  When  a  meeting  of  members  of 
Parliament  to  consider  the  hard  case  of  certain  unsuc- 
cessful candidates  for  admission  is  held  in  a  Committee- 
room  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  reported  in  the  next 
morning's  papers,  the  affairs  even  of  a  Club  must  be  held  to 
have  become  public  j^roperty.  Sir  Arthcii  Otwat,  who 
took  the  chair  on  this  interesting  occasion,  explained  the 
absolute  necessity  that  had  arisen  for  a  complete  change 
in  the  mode  of  electing  the  members  of  the  Club.  At  pre- 
sent the  election  is  by  the  members,  and  a  section  of 
these  members  has  been  guilty  of  the  unprecedented  crime 
of  blackballing  candidates  held  in  esteem  by  the  Liberal 
party.  For  a  long  time  the  Liberal  party  has  endured 
this  wrong ;  but  when  Mr.  Chamberlain's  two  brothers 
were  rejected,  it  was  evident  that  the  crisis  had  become 
acute.  Under  any  circumstances,  it  would  have  been 
terrible  if  the  near  relations  of  a  Liberal  Cabinet  Minister 
had  been  thus  treated.  No  matter  what  their  personal 
demerits  might  be,  they  should  still  have  been  borne  into 
the  Club  on  the  shoulders  of  their  mighty  kinsman.  But 
what  makes  the  case  more  startling  still  is  the  whisper  that 
it  is  their  mighty  kinsman  who  is  really  the  cause  of  their 
being  kept  out.  These  innocent  and  advanced  young 
men  are  disliked,  it  is  hinted,  not  for  any  demerits  of  their 
own,  but  because  there  are  a  good  number  of  members  who 
have  no  love  for  Mr.  Joseph  Chaiibeelain.  A  "  popular 
"Manchester  Liberal"  seems  to  have  shared  the  same 
fate  ;  but  his  misfortunes  are  of  little  account  in  the 
presence  of  the  deeper  wrongs  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
brothers.  These,  and  these  alone,  could  have  brought 
together  sixty  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  listen  to  Sir  Arthur  Otway's  pleading.  When  they 
had  come  together,  they  did  more  than  listen ;  they  were 
stirred  to  prompt  and  serious  action.  A  special  meeting 
of  the  Club  is  to  be  called  together,  and  a  strong  effort  is 
to  be  made  to  induce  the  members  to  transfer  the  right  of 
election  to  a  Committee.  If  this  is  done,  there  will  be  no 
more  mishaps  such  as  that  which  has  befallen  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  brothers.    Noither  personal  nor  political 
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dislikes  will  have  any  weight  when  the  object  of  them  has 
the  happiness  to  be  near  akin  to  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Liberal  party.  Relations  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  will 
probably  be  placed  on  the  footing  accorded  in  most  Clubs  to 
Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal,  and  admitted  without  ballot 
on  the  simple  expression  of  their  willingness  to  become 
members.  Relacions  of  members  of  the  Government  not 
in  the  Cabinet  will  occupy  an  inferior,  but  still  advan- 
tageous, position  corresponding  to  that  which  their  brothers, 
their  cousins,  or  their  uncles  have  attained  in  the  Ministry. 
They  will  have  to  go  through  the  form  of  election,  but  with 
an  understanding  that  it  is  only  a  form.  What  will  be  done 
for  "  popular  Liberals,"  whether  of  Manchester  or  else- 
where, is  not  so  obvious  ;  but  they  will  probably  be  assured 
the  favonrable  consideration  of  the  Committee  on  presenta- 
tion of  a  certificate  to  character  from  the  local  Liberal 
Association.  Candidates  who  have  no  title  to  admission 
beyond  that  of  being  Liberals  and  wishing  to  be  members 
of  the  Club,  must  be  content  to  wait  until  all  the  strictly 
political  claims  have  been  disposed  of.  Perhaps  when  the 
members  have  gone  thus  far,  they  will  think  it  expedient 
to  take  their  cherry  at  one  bite,  and  to  provide  that 
the  Reform  Club  shall  in  future  consist  cf  the  Pre- 
sidents, Secretaries,  and  Committeemen  of  every  Liberal 
Caucus,  together  with  such  other  members  as  there 
shall  be  room  for  after  these  paramount  pretensions  have 
been  satisfied.  Upon  the  merits  of  the  change  which  it 
will  shortly  be  proposed  to  effect  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Reform  Club,  no  one  but  the  members  can  have  any 
right  to  an  opinion.  It  is  permissible,  however,  to  hope,  in 
the  interests  of  the  members  themselves,  that  the  voting  on 
the  project  will  be  by  ballot.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  a 
bad  time  in  store  for  those  who  are  bold  enough  to  oppose 
it.  The  man  who  has  voted  for  retaining  the  right  of 
blackballing  Mr.  Chamberlain's  brothers  will  be  regarded 
as  having  already  blackballed  them,  and  if  he  should  ever 
be  ill-advised  enough  to  seek  to  enter  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  will  find  that  his  sins  in  Pall  Mall  have  been  duly 
chronicled  for  the  benefit  of  local  Committees. 

This  little  incident  has  a  wider  bearing,  however,  in 
relation  to  the  Liberal  party.  Here  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  growing  tendency  to  subordinate  individual 
opinion  to  the  opinion  of  a  Caucus.  Until  now  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Reform  Club  have  not  delegated  to  their 
Committee  any  functions  which  they  could  equally  well 
perform  themselves.  The  Committee  has  done  what  the 
members  could  not  do  ;  it  has  looked  after  the  kitchen, 
and  kept  up  the  library.  But  it  needs  no  Committee  to 
pronounce  on  the  merits  of  candidates  for  admission.  Upon 
that  the  members  have  hitherto  thought  themselves  per- 
fectly competent  to  decide.  They  know  what  manner  of 
man  it  is  that  they  dislike,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
Ballot  they  give  free  play  to  their  taste.  A  party  which  is 
everywhere  giving  up  its  freedom  of  action  to  local  Com- 
mittees is  naturally  disposed  to  apply  the  same  principle 
to  the  great  Liberal  Club.  When  two  or  three  gentlemen 
are  allowed  to  call  themselves  the  Liberals  of  such  and 
such  a  borough,  and  in  that  character  to  pass  and  forward 
resolutions,  to  pat  the  Government  on  the  back,  and  to 
bring  their  member  to  book  if  he  displeases  them,  it  is 
soon  seen  to  be  shocking  that  the  members  of  a 
Liberal  Club,  many  hundreds  in  number,  should  have 
the  insolence  to  speak  for  themselves.  Before  they  can 
have  a  right  to  be  listened  to,  they  must  reduce  them- 
selves to  manageable  dimensions.  Self-sacrifice  is  here- 
after to  be  the  badge  of  the  Liberal  tribe.  Convictions 
have  already  gone,  and  in  future  they  must  be  followed 
by  tastes  and  prejudices.  The  strange  thing  about 
the  matter  is  that  no  one  seems  to  know  exactly 
what  it  is  they  are  to  gain  by  all  these  surrenders. 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  advantage  that  will  accrue  to 
the  members  of  the  Reform  Club  by  giving  up  their  right 
of  election  ?  The  rules  which  govern  admission  to  Clubs 
are  usually  supposed  to  rest  on  the  principle  that  the  pain 
of  associating  with  men  whom  you  dislike  is  out  of  all 
proportion  greater  than  the  pleasure  of  associating  with 
men  whom  you  like.  On  this  theory  the  members  of 
the  Reform  Club  who  blackballed  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
brothers  were  guarding  themselves  ag-aiust  a  positive 
annoyance ;  while  the  members  who  vainly  tried  to  get  ! 
them  in  only  had  to  submit  to  a  negative  annoyance. 
When  this  is  set  right  by  the  transfer  of  the  right 

I    ot  election  to  a  Committee,  there  will  be  no  longer  any  pro- 
tection against  the  positive  auncyauce  ;  and  though,  no  \ 

'    doubt,  the  negative  annoya:#j  will  be  no  longer  intiicted  I 


since  no  good  Liberal  can  wish  to  associate  with  a  man 
whom  the  Committee  of  the  Reform  Club  has  rejected,  this 
hardly  seems  a  sufficient  compensation.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  the  Caucus.  The  Liberal  party  in  the  borough 
gives  itself  up  into  the  hands  of  a  Committee,  and  takes 
the  chance  that  this  Committee  will  really  represent  its 
views.  At  first,  perhaps,  it  does ;  but  the  election  to 
such  bodies  tends  irresistibly  to  become  co-optative,  and 
all  after  a  time  the  Committee  represents,  not  the  Liberal 
party  as  it  is,  but  the  Liberal  party  as  it  was  at  some  past 
time.  The  main  object  of  all  this  organization  seems 
to  be  to  withhold  from  the  Liberal  leaders  all  indication 
of  the  real  drift  of  opinion  inside  the  party.  No  doubt 
the  recent  blackballing  at  the  Reform  Club  is  not 
much  of  an  indication,  but  still  it  is  something. 
When  we  are  assured  on  all  hands  that  the  Liberal 
party  was  never  more  united,  and  that  the  ascendency 
of  the  Radical  element  within  it  is  completely  acqui- 
esced in,  it  is  singular  that  at  the  chief  Liberal  Club  two 
candidates  should  be  rejected — by,  we  fancy,  an  unpre- 
cedentedly  large  array  of  black  balls — for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  are  the  brothers  of  the  most  Radical  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet.  It  may  be  spiteful,  and  even  indecent, 
to  treat  them  in  4.his  way  and  [for  this  reason.  But  in 
political  affairs  it  is  sometimes  well  that,  when  spite  is 
felt,  it  should  have  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  itself. 
The  whole  machinery  of  the  Caucus,  whether  it  is  applied 
to  the  Liberal  party  or  to  a  Liberal  Club,  is  directed  to 
suppressing  all  evidence  of  internal  discontent.  So  long 
as  the  attempt  is  successful,  it  gives  an  imposing  appear- 
ance of  unity  to  the  Liberal  party  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  keeps  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  a  fool's  paradise,  from 
which  at  some  future  election  they  may  be  rudely  ejected. 
Oi'ganization  becomes  too  perfect  when  it  conceals  signi- 
ficant facts  from  the  very  persons  to  whom  it  is  important 
that  they  should  be  known. 


FOREWARNED,  FOREARMED. 

OWING  to  mismanagement  and  waste  of  time,  for  which  the 
Prime  Minister  is  principally  responsible,  the  Government 
had  to  rely  on  the  mercy  of  the  Opposition  to  get  the  first  vote  of 
the  Navy  Estimates  passed  in  time.  While,  however,  trusting  to  the 
House  not  to  paralyse  the  public  service  by  postponing  the  vote,  the 
Government,  with  characteristic  disregard  lor  tair  play,  shuffled  a 
good  deal  about  giving  a  night  for  the  discussion  of  the  Estimates  ; 
and  it  is  not  now  so  clear  as  might  be  wished  when  the  debate  is  to 
take  place.  Most  fortunate  is  it,  therefore,  that  Lord  Henry  Lennox 
has  promptly  published  his  pamphlet  on  our  naval  strength  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  France  {Forewarned,  Forearmed.  W.  Ridgway). 
Its  publication  forestalls,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  the  speech  which 
he  intends  to  deliver  on  the  subject ;  but  as  it  is  not  certain  when 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  delivering  that  speech,  or  whether 
he  will  have  an  opportuuity  of  delivering  it  at  all,  it  is  well  that 
the  weighty  facts  which  he  is  able  to  adduce  in  support  of  his 
views  should  be  laid  before  the  world  at  once.  At  the  present 
moment  the  state  of  the  navy  attracts  some  attention,  and  that 
attention  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  cold,  as  unfortunately 
attention  even  to  matters  of  the  most  vital  importance  so  often 
does  in  England.  It  requires  constant  and  strenuous  reiteration 
to  impress  unpleasant  facts  ou  men's  minds ;  and  since  tha 
Admiralty  has  obtained  a  long  respite  from  Parliamentary  criti- 
cism, criticism  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament  is  assuredly  most 
necessary.  And  it  is  also  important  that  the  just  esteem  which  is 
felt  for  some  of  the  present  administrators  of  naval  affairs 
should  not  blind  people  to  the  fact  that,  though  they  have 
done  much,  they  have  not  done  enough ;  and  that,  even  with  in- 
creased expenditure  and  zealous  effort,  it  will  be  very  hard  to 
prevent  our  navy  from  being  surpassed  within  a  few  years  by  that 
of  France,  and  all  but  impossible  to  make  it  a  match  for  the  com- 
bined navies  of  France  and  Italv. 

It  is  to  a  comparison  between  the  present  and  the  future  naval 
strength  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France  that  Lord  Henry  Lennox 
specially  addresses  himself  in  his  very  well  written  pamphlet, 
which  contains  the  substance  of  speeches  delivered  by  him  on 
various  occasions  during  the  last  few  months.  His  principal 
object  is  to  prove  that,  unless  we  adopt  very  active  measures,  the 
French  fleet  will  in  1SS5  be  stronger  than  ours;  but,  before 
entering  into  a  comparison  of  the  great  war-ships  of  the  two 
countries,  he  touches  ou  the  question  of  the  protection  of  English 
commerce,  with  the  purpose  of  showing  how  essential  it  is  "that 
our  fleets  should  be  not  only  stronger,  but  vastly  stronger,  than 
those  of  France.  Here  he  not  only  proves  his  case,  but  proves 
perhaps  too  much.  In  iSSi  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  steamers 
of  the  world  was  6,700,000,  of  which  4,200,000  were  English, 
630,000  American,  and  only  420,000  French.  Obviously,  then, 
the  French  may  be  said  to  have  scarcely  any  commerce  to  protect 
as  compared  with  ours  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  also  obvious 
that  full  and  adequate  protection  of  our  commerce  would 
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be  scarcely  possible  ■without  such  a  weight  of  taxation  as 
neither  this  nor  any  other  country  has  ever  yet  borne. 
In  the  event  of  war,  our  cruisers  might  do  their  best  to 
follow  up  those  of  the  enemy;  but,  even  with  the  utmost  slsill 
and  diligence,  chases  over  the  whole  aqueous  face  of  the  globe 
•would  often  be  fruitless,  while  the  protection  of  thousands  of 
stciimers  plying  to  almost  every  known  port  would  be  bej^ond  the 
power  of  any  navy  that  could  be  organized  without  an  almost  in- 
conceivable effort.  It  is  clear  that  our  commerce  would  suffer 
greatly  if  we  went  to  war  with  a  maritime  Power ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  certain  that,  though  full  protection  of  our  general 
commerce  all  over  the  world  would  not  be  possible,  we  ought  to 
Lave  a  large  fleet  of  quick  cruisers  to  catch  and  destroy  hostile 
vessels.  For  the  protection  of  our  food  supply  such  ships  would 
be  yet  more  necessary.  Lord  Henry  Lennox  points  out,  as  many 
Lave  pointed  out  before,  that  for  the  bread  and  meat  it  consumes 
this  country  is  dependent  on  the  due  arrival  of  its  food-laden 
ships.  It  may  be  said  that,  should  war  arise,  the  food  cargoes 
could  be  sent  under  a  neutral  flag;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Americans,  who  principally  supply  us,  cannot  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  ;  and  that,  as  other  European 
Powers  have  much  less  to  fear  from  a  war  with  America  than  we 
have,  American  ships  might  be  greatly  harassed  by  an  enemy.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  food-laden  vessels  would  have  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  convoy  :  and  that,  if  this  were  not  done,  the 
population  of  the  whole  country  might  find  itself  in  much  the  same 
position  as  that  of  Paris  was  during  the  last  part  of  the  siege.  What 
our  present  fleet  of  quick  cruisers  is,  and  how  far  it  would  be 
competent  to  protect  food  supply  and  chase  tlie  enemy's  ships, 
Lord  Henry  Lennox — in  mercy,  perhaps — refrains  from  showing; 
and  in  this  he  is  right,  for  elaborate  proof  would  be  at  once  super- 
fluous and  painful.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fleet  of  fast 
unarmoured  ships  is  far  below  what  would  be  required  in  the 
event  of  war  with  a  great  naval  Power.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  considerably  increased  by  arming  merchantmen  ;  but  this  is 
not  certain,  the  fitness  of  large  merchant  steamers  for  war  purposes 
being  not  as  yet  by  any  means  demonstrated. 

The  question  of  our  strength  in  ironclad.s,  as  compared  with 
that  of  France,  is  a  more  complex  one  than  that  of  our  strength 
in  unarmoured  ships,  and  is  treated  in  detail  by  Lord  Henry 
Lennox.  He  institutes  a  careful  comparison  between  the  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  coast  defence  ships  which  each  country  now 
possesses,  and  between  those  which  they  will  probably  possess 
in,  or  a  little  before,  1 88 5.  While  fully  agreeing  with  his  views 
as  to  the  great  future  strength  of  France,  we  are  unable  altogether 
to  agree  with  all  that  he  says  respecting  the  present  naval  power 
of  the  two  countries.  Very  rightly  he  deals  only  with  non- 
obsolete  ships ;  and  the  following  is  his  list  of  what  he  considers 
the  first-class  ironclads  of  the  two  countries.  English : — "  In- 
flexible, Dreadnought,  Thunderer,  Devastation,  Neptune,  Alex- 
andra, Temeraire,  Superb,  Hercules,  Sultan,  Belleisle,  Orion, 
Rupert,  Hotspur."  French : — "  Amiral  Duperro,  Devastation, 
Foudroyant,  Kedoutable,  Friedland,  Bayard,  Turenne." 

The  last  two  vessels  are,  as  Lord  Henry  Lennox  himself  points 
out,  ranked  by  Sir  T.  Brassey  as  second-class  ironclads.  Perhaps, 
however,  they  are  rightly  placed  on  the  list,  which  should  be  in- 
creased by  the  Rcquin,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  when 
speaking  of  the  English  ironclads.  To  the  list  of  the  English  ships, 
exception  must  be  taken.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Belleisle, 
Orion,  Hotsjnir,  and  Eupcrt  ought  to  be  ranked  as  first-class 
ironclads ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  strength  of  the  two  navies,  the  Ajax  and  Agamemnon 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  British  ships.  It  is  true  that  they 
are  not  complete,  as,  according  to  last  year's  estimates,  they  ought 
to  be,  but  they  are  very  nearly  finished,  and  what  little  has  to  be 
done  could  doubtless  be  hastened  ;  so  that  a  fairer  estimate  is 
obtained  by  treating  them  as  forming  part  of  the  present  fleet  than 
by  classing  them  with  vessels  which,  for  the  most  part,  will  not  be 
ready  for  some  time.  In  like  manner  the  Mequin,  which  is  appa- 
rently as  near  completion  as  the  Ajax,  should  be  added  to  the  list 
of  French  ships.  Making  these  alterations  in  no  way  afl'ects  the 
justice  of  Lord  Henry  Lennox's  conclusions,  since,  if  they  are  included 
in  the  present  flcets,"they  must  be  taken  from  the  list  of  ships  build- 
ing; and  Lord  Henrys  object  is  quite  as  much  to  show  how 
little  we  are  building  as  compared  with  France,  as  to  indicate 
present  weakness.  With  these  two  ships  added,  and  the  four 
•which  have  been  named  taken  away,  the  fleet  of  great  ironclads 
would  consist  of  twelve  vessels,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  which  is 
102,130.  The  French  vessels  named  by  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Rcquin,  represent  66,480  tons.  The  total  horse- 
power of  the  two  sets  of  ships  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  owing 
to  the  want  of  information  respecting  the  French  vessels,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  English  total  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  other.  It  would  clearly  seem,  therefore,  that  the  English  fleet 
Is  decidedly  the  stronger  of  the  two,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  French  ships  have  the  advantage  in  armament,  carrying  breech- 
loaders, and  also  that  some  of  them  have  proportionally  heavier 
cannou  and  thicker  plates  than  the  English.  This  latter  fact  is  not 
easil}'  accounted  for.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the  French  naval 
architects  have  been  more  skilful  than  ours,  and  have  known  better 
Low  to  construct  and  armour  their  ships;  but  we  ver}'  much  doubt 
if  this  is  the  true  explanation.  Wo  believe  that  Lord  Northbrook 
in  no  way  exaggerated  when,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  week  before  last,  he  bestowed  high  eulogy  on  the  present 
constructive  staff  of  the  Admiralty.  The  construction  of  a  modern 
war-ship  is  a  task  which  presents  many  contradictory  conditions, 


and  advantages  in  one  direction  can  only  be  obtained  by  sacri- 
fices in  another.  In  all  likelihood,  if  the  question  could  be  fully 
examined,  it  would  be  found  that  the  French  have  obtained  some 
advantages  by  giving  up  certain  sea-going  qualities  to  which, 
rightly  enough,  Mr.  Barnaby  and  his  very  able  subordinates  attach 
great  importance. 

In  great  ironclads,  then,  the  English  navy  is,  as  we  stated  last 
week,  stronger  than  the  French.  Whether  the  superiority  is  such 
as  it  ought  to  be,  seeing  how  much  more  there  is  for  our  navy  to 
do,  is  another  question.  Lord  Henry  Lennox  gives  a  list  of  the 
ships  now  available  for  home  service,  or,  in  other  words,  for  de- 
fence against  invasion,  which  we  recommend  to  those  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  persons  who  are  fond  of  demonstrating  their 
superior  intelligence  by  mechanically  repeating  the  words  "scare" 
and  "  alarmist."  We  do  not  propose  to  follow  him  in  this  com- 
parison, which  should  be  studied  in  his  pages,  or  to  enter  into  a 
comparison  of  the  second-class  ironclads,  of  which,  on  the  whole, 
England  seems  to  have  the  stronger  fleet.  We  remarked  ia 
the  article  above  referred  to,  that  the  French  navy,  at  present  in- 
ferior to  ours,  was  likely  before  long  to  be  formidably  augmented, 
and  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  very  fully  shown  by  the  table 
which  Lord  Henry  Lennox  gives  of  the  ships  now  building  in  the 
dockyards  of  the  two  countries.  With  regard  to  the  future 
strength  of  the  two  countries  he  certainly  proves  his  case  with 
terrible  force,  and  shows  only  too  clearly  that  the  French  have 
been  making  for  some  time  efforts  far  greater  that  ours,  and  that 
in  1885  their  navy  will  be  more  powerful  than  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Excluding  the  Ajax  and  Agamemnon  and  those  vessels 
mentioned  in  this  year's  Estimates  which  are  at  present  merely  pro- 
jected, there  are  now  actually  building  or  completing  in  the  British 
dockyards  five  first-class  ironclads.  These  are  the  Colossus,  9,150 
tons,  with  18  to  14-inch  armour,  carrying  four  12-inch  43-ton 
guns ;  the  Majestic  just  re-named  the  Edinhurgh,  of  the  same 
size  and  power;  the  Colling u'o od,  1^0  tons,  with  18  to  16-inch 
armour,  carrying  four  12-inch  43-ton  guns  ;  the  Con jwem-,  6,200 
tons,  with  1 2-iuch  armour,  carrying  two  1 2-iuch  43-ton  guns  ;  and 
the  Ilodiiey,  which  has  only  just  been  begun.  Against  this  poor 
list  the  French  have  a  formidable  one  to  show.  Lord  Henry  Lennox 
gives  in  a  tabular  form  a  statement  showing  what  they  are  doing; 
and  the  most  important  portions  of  this  we  reproduce,  .adding  the 
tonnage,  which  he  has  not  given,  and  striking  out  the  Hequin. 
Thus  altered  the  table  is  as  follows : — 

Armament. 
Anjioun.        Heavy  Guns  only.  No. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Amiral  Baudia 

..  11,441 

21-5 

i6-s 

100 

3 

Formidable  . 

..  11,441 

21-5 

i6^5 

100 

3 

Ciiiman 

•  ■  7.230 

20 

18 

inch  72 

2 

Indompt.ible  . 

..  7,184 

20 

18 

17 

„  72 

2 

Terrible 

..  7,184 

20 

18 

17 

72 

2 

lloche 

..  9-864 

18 

16 

13-5 

„  48 

3 

Magenta  ... 

..  9,864 

18 

13  s 
IO-8 

„  48 
»  23 

2 
2 

Marceau     ...  . 

9,864 

18 

16 

I3"S 

„  48 

3 

Neptune 

..  9,864 

18 

i3'5 
108 

„  48 
»  23 

2 
2 

Here  again  it  is  to  be  observed  that  some  of  the  French  ships  seem 
to  have  proportionally  heavier  guns  |and  thicker  armour  than  ours, 
and  perhaps  this  superiority  in  offensive  and  defensive  strength 
may  be  dearly  bought.  Sir  T.  Brassey,  in  his  recently  published 
book,  says  that  the  Amiral  Baudin  and  Formidable  will  pro- 
bably have  75-ton  instead  of  100-ton  guns,  and  not  impossibly  in 
other  vessels  59-ton  will  be  substituted  for  72-ton  ordnance ;  but 
when  all  possible  deductions  have  been  made,  the  ominous  table 
still  indicates  a  naval  armament  hugely  in  excess  of  what  we  are 
getting  ready,  and  shows  that  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years  the  French  will  surpass  us  in  great  ships  of  the  latest  and 
most  effective  type.  The  construction  of  large  ironclads  takes 
long,  and  can  be  but  little  hastened,  and  it  is  not  comforting 
to  think  that  while  we  have  paused  the  French  have  been  steadily 
at  work,  and  that  many  of  their  new  vessels  are  well  advanced. 
Still  more  dispiriting  is  it  to  think  that  if  an  alliance — improbable, 
doubtless,  but  not  impossible — were  to  take  place,  our  position  would 
be  almost  hopeless.  Should  Italy  and  France  combine,  and  the 
Builio,  Dandolo,  Lepanto,  and  Ita'lia  be  added  to  the  French  ships, 
our  navy  would  be  completely  overmatched.  It  is  well  that  these 
disagreeable  truths  should  be  known  to  Englishmen,  and  that  defi- 
nite facts  should  be  opposed  to  the  puerile  nonsense  of  those  who 
rely,  not  unhappily  without  reason,  on  the  steady  reiteration  of 
catchwords  and  phrases.  Lord  Henry  Lennox  deserves  much 
gratitude  for  having  shown  how  great  will  be  the  access  to  the 
naval  strength  of  France  within  a  period  too  short  to  allow  us  to 
overtake  her  without  enormous  efibrt ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  before  the  discussion  of  the  Navy  Estimates  takes  place  his 
cogent  pamphlet,  containing  so  much  that  can  hardly  be  contro- 
verted, may  receive  the  attention  it  well  deserves. 


NOBBLIXG  THE  PRESS. 

THE  term  to  "  nobble  "  may  not  be  classical  English ;  indeed, 
we  fear  that  our  language  owes  it  to  the  slang  of  racing 
stables.  It  is  one  of  the  many  euphemisms  with  which  the  shady 
and  dishonest  cloak  their  conduct.  Thus  beggars  do  not  call  them- 
selves beggars,  but  are  known  in  their  own  profession  as  "  askers." 
"  Jane  has  married  an  asker,"  said  Jane's  mother  to  a  lady  who 
was  inquiring  about  the  maiden's  fortunes  ;  and  it  turned  out  that; 
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asker  "  was  tlie  technical  term  for  beggar.  We  rather  wonder 
they  do  not  call  themselves  petitioners  or  beseechers,  but  doubtless 
au  improvement  of  that  sort  will  speedily  result  from  the  dlii'usion 
of  education.  Thieves,  again,  are  not  so  devoid  of  taste  and  tact 
as  to  speak  of  robbing  and  stealing.  They  "  crack  cribs,"  or  they 
are  "  on  the  lay,"  or  they  "  bone,"  "  bag,"  "  jump,"  and,  in  political 
circles,  "annex,"  the  property  of  other  people.  In  much  tho  same 
way  persons  who  desire  to  bully,  cajole,  bribe,  suborn,  or  intimi- 
date a  free  and  independent  press,  our  country's  boast  and  palla- 
dium, talk  of  "  nobbling  "  the  newspapers.  In  the  elegant  dialect 
of  sporting  novelists,  to  "nobble  "  is  a  stronger  term  for  to  "get 
at  "a  horse,  or  his  owner,  or  his  jockey  ;  and  to  "get  at"  means 
secretly  to  frustrate,  spoil,,  lame,  dose,  drug,  or  otherwise  prevent 
the  horse  from  "  doing  his  level  best,"  or  lor  that  matter  his  best 
across  hurdles,  or  in  a  steeplechase. 

The  most  guileless  of  us  know,  from  our  researches  in  sporting 
literature,  that  there  are  many  ways  of  "  nobbling  "  a  horse.  You 
may  surreptitiously  introduce  yourself  into  his  stable,  though  this 
is  very  difficult  and  perilous,  and  put  a  drug  in  his  corn  or  sharp 
nails  in  his  straw,  or  give  him  a  ball,  or  increase  his  allowance  of 
liquid  beyond  what  is  temperate  and  wholesome.  If  it  is  difficult 
to  "  get  at "  a  horse  in  this  manner,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
at  the  press.  No  one  could  crawl  furtively  into  the  printing- 
room  and  insert  a  long  pulf  of  a  Channel  Tunnel,  or  a  patent 
medicine,  or  a  tragedian,  or  a  poet,  or  painter,  or  professional 
beauty  without  being  detected.  A  line,  at  most,  may  be  covertly 
introduced  into  a  speech,  or  an  indecent  advertisement  may  be 
inserted  ;  but  this  is  the  sort  of  "  nobbling  "  which  malice  prompts, 
not  desire  of  gain.  Besides,  there  is  only  one  stable,  so  to  speak, 
in  which  this  dangerous  and  difficult  style  of  "  nobbling  "  is  prac- 
tised much  with  impunity. 

The  second  plan,  among  racing  men  of  the  baser  sort,  is  to 
"get  at  "  the  owner  of  the  horse  whose  natural  rate  of  speed  or 
style  of  going  it  is  thought  desirable  to  correct.    The  way  to 
"  get  at "  an  owner  is  to  buy  him  ;  and  this  may  either  be  done 
with  money  down,  or  he  may  be  paid  with  information  given,  or 
he  may  be  "  put  on  "  to  some  "  good  thing,"  or  in  some  other  way 
his  interests  are   successfully  appealed  to,  and  an  unexpected 
change  takes  place  in  the  running  of  Brother  to  Cauliflower. 
Having  been  speedy,  he  becomes  slow  ;  from  a  willing  horse  and 
an  honest,  he  turns  as  capricious,  self-willed,  and  unambitious  as 
Peter  proved  himself  last  year.  Perhaps  he  is  simply  "hard  held"; 
perhaps  he  is  permitted  to  drink  several  buckets  of  water  when 
prudence  would  counsel  moderation :   perhaps  he  merely  iixlls 
lame.    Anyhow,  the  horse  "  is  not  himself,''  and  the  reason  of 
bis  deplorable  change  of  character  is  simply  this — that  his  owner 
has  been  nobbled.    If  a  horse  can  be  got  at  through  his  owner, 
anxiety  about  his  performances  among  those  to  whom  bis  per- 
severance in  well-doing  would  be  fatal  is  at  an  end.  Newspapers 
may  most  profitably  and  certainly  be  "  nobbled  "  in  exactly  the 
same  way.    The  gentlemen  who  are  running  a  submarine  tunnel 
between  Egypt  and  Cyprus  (an  enterprise  most  philanthropic, 
patriotic,  possible,  pious,  and  business-like)  find  that  the  Star  of 
Evening  is  opposed  to  their  project.    The  Star  thinks  the  thing 
not  feasible,  in  the  first  place,  and  points  out,  in  the  second,  that 
the  tunnel,  if  complete,  would  give  Araby  Bey  (or  Bay  Arab,  or 
Ourabi  Bey,  or  whatever  name  he  hears  most  willingly)  a  hold 
over    our    important  Cyprian   possessions.     We  might  wake 
up  some  fine  morning  to  find  Paphos  and   Idalia  and  the 
key  to  the  Euphrates  Railway  occupied   by  an  overpowering 
force  of  Egyptian  troops.    Why  not  ?    The  Egyptians  once 
occupied   the  Caucasus — at  least,  so  Herodotus  declares — and 
this  13  an  age  of  reviving  nationalities.    So  the  Star  keeps  saying, 
and  the  Heosphoros,  that  brilliant  morning  journal,  agrees  with  it. 
1     There  is  unanimity  on  the  subject  in  the  press,  as  when  the  morn- 
I     ing  stars  sang  together.    Quietly  and  gradually,  so  gradually  that 
,.     the  public  does  not  observe  the  change,  some  of  the  unanimous 
r     and  independent  journals  cease  to  say  much  about  the  Egypto- 
\     Cyprian  submarine  tunnel.    Then  in  one  print  or  another  which 
:     had  been  hostile  a  little  word  of  praise  creeps  out,  and  soon  there 
i     will  be  several  to  join  in  a  chorus  of  dithyrambs,  if  such  a  form  of 
5,     musical  entertainment  is  possible.    To  return  to  our  stable  meta- 
„     phor,  the  running  is  quite  altered,  and  you  can  place  no  reliance 
i     on  past  performances  and  public  form.    Half  a  dozen  prints  are 
y    racing  for  the  prize  of  praising  the  Egypto-Cyprian  tunnel  most 
ti    loudly.    The  old  objections  about  Araby  Bey  are  declared  to  be 
;    ludicrous,  "the  apprehensions  of  old  women."   The  tunnel  is  ab30- 
I;    lutely  necessary  if  Cyprian  raisins  and  dried  locusts  are  to  compete 
j    with  those  brought  to  Cairo  overland  from  Timbuctoo.  It  is  abso- 
1    lutely  necessary  for  the  health  of  our  Cyprian  garrison  that  the  men 
;    should  smoke  Egyptian  cigarettes  regularly,  and  (owing  to  the 
j:    unlucky  surf  oti'  Limasol  and  Famagosta)  regular  and  conious 
i:    supplies  can  only  be  secured  by  the  tunnel.    In  short,  the  old 
arguments  con  are  shelved,  new  arguments  p-o  are  invented,  and 
our  favourite  papers  have  become  converts  to  the  theory  that  there 
J    never,  oh  never !  was  a  war  between  nations  which  could  reach 
each  other  without  crossing  salt  water. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  alteration  in  public  form  and  in  the 
guides  of  public  opinion  ?    The  cynical  will  tell  you  that  the 
I,    owners  of  some  independent  prints  have  been  "got  at'' — not,  of 

I course,  by  a  mere  money  bribe.  The  days  of  Bacon  are  long  past, 
and  only  lady  litigants  from  the  wildest  parts  of  wild  Wales 
venture  to  send  judges  presents  of  anonymous  hampers  of  game. 
But  the  advertisement  screw  may  be  put  on  proprietors  of  some 
organs,  and  the  social  screw  may  be  worked  on  others.  Many 
men  would  sell,  if  not  their  souk  (on  which  they  probably  place 


but  a  dubious  tariff),  certainly  their  columns,  for  the  sake  of  being 
asked  to  certain  drawing-rooms.  Once  there,  they  are  like  stara 
in  more  ways  than  one,  for  they  "  dwell  apart,"  and  every  one  says, 
like  the  child  in  the  hymn,  "  how  I  wonder  who  they  are !  "  This 
kind  of  position  seems  to  afford  but  a  doubtful  joy  ;  but  as  many 
papers  have  been  "  nobbled  "  by  a  bow  and  a  cup  of  tea  as  by  the 
oiler  to  send,  or  the  threat  to  withdraw,  advertisements. 

When  the  owner  of  a  horse  is  beyond  reach  of  temptation,  it  is 
sometimes  possible  to  come  to  terms  with  his  jockey.  That  inde- 
pendent artist  may  be  sometimes  bribed,  and  sometimes  bullied, 
into  riding  an  animal  so  that  he  belies  his  past  performances,  and 
"  lets  in  " — lets  into  a  slough  of  despond — the  guileless  public  which 
has  backed  him.  Sometimes,  in  the  same  way,  the  editor  of  a 
paper  (who  may  for  the  moment  be  compared  to  the  jockey  of  a 
horse)  may  be  unworthily  biassed  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
spirited  proprietor.  He  finds  himself  involved  in  close  personal  rela- 
tions with  people  against  whom,  if  he  did  not  know  them,  he  would 
wage  a  paper  war.  He  gets  "  tips  "  (not  sovereigns  of  course,  but 
information)  from  a  leading  Girondiu  in  office,  and  therefore  that 
extreme  Legitimist  print.  The  Lily,  always  speaks  very  tenderly 
of  that  particular  Girondin.  The  Lilij  may  rate  his  colleagues, 
but  in  speaking  of  him  says,  "  You're  a  gentleman,  sir,  yuu  are," 
like  an  angry  cabman  when  lie  wishes  to  make  a  distinction  between 
two  persons  with  whom  he  is  involved  in  a  dispute.  It  is  really 
impossible  to  write  like  the  Fere  Duchesne  or  like  M.  Veuillot  about 
a  statesman,  when  you  have  just  been  squeezed  for  half  an  hour 
against  his  hospitable  door,  or  into  a  corner  of  his  patrician  wall 
among  a  crowd  of  the  great.  In  this  wise,  then,  nut  to  mention 
others,  may  the  editor  be  got  at  without  even  being  conscious  that 
he  is  nobbled,  and  that  his  print  is  thrown  out  of  its  paces. 

Failing  the  owners  and  the  jockeys,  the  speculative  and  subtle 
are  wont  to  suborn  the  stable-boy,  if  he  is  attainable.  To  the 
stable-boy  we  may  modestly  compare  the  mere  common  critic, 
reviewer,  and  general-utility  man  of  the  press.  Only  very  small 
operators  trouble  themselves  to  nobble  him,  and  they  treat  him  in 
an  ofi'-haud,  cavalier  sort  of  way.  Some  one  knows  a  man  whose 
sister  has  written  a  novel,  or  whose  uncle  has  painted  a  picture. 
Some  one  also  knows  a  reviewer  or  an  art  critic.  He  never  thinks 
twice  about  writing  to  his  luckless  acquaintance,  and  demanding 
an  instant,  long,  and  favourable  notice  of  the  picture  or  the  review. 
"  Why  on  earth,  '  the  puzzled  journeyman  of  letters  asks  himself, 
"should  I  go  out  of  my  way  to  praise,  and  praise  instunter, 
too,  a  daub  all  out  of  drawing,  or  a  novel  in  which  the  very 
grammar  is  helplessly  at  sea  ?  If  I  knew  So-and-so's  friend's 
sister,  or  uncle,  I  might  be  tempted  (though  I  would  resist  temp- 
tation) to  be  lenient ;  but  the  sister  and  uncle  are  no  more  to  me 
than  Hecuba."  So  this  conscientious  stable-boy  is  not  nobbled, 
but  he  makes  an  enemy  where  he  had  an  acquaintance,  or  rather 
he  makes  enemies  of  a  whole  family.  Again,  if  we  suppose  the 
poor  wretch  to  yield  to  temptation,  he  is  none  the  better,  but 
rather  the  worse,  as,  howeyer  much  you  may  praise  a  poet  or 
painter,  you  always  hurt  his  fine  feelings  somewhere.  'The  last 
and  most  vulgar  form  of  "  nobbling  "  the  press  is  well  known  as 
the  luncheon,  or  tiffin  trick.  It  used  to  be  confined  to  advertising 
tradesmen  and  hotelkeepers,  and  was  practised  on  newspaper  re- 
porters. Now  it  has  been  practised  on  a  loftier  scale,  and  people 
of  influence  will  soon  be  requested  to  look  through  dry  champagne 
and  a  pleasant  memory  of  oysters  at  the  new  overland  route  from 
San  Francisco  to  Paris,  by  way  of  the  North  Pole.  But  wedding 
breakfasts  do  not  always  incline  the  guests  to  a  favourable  view  of 
matrimony,  and  there  may  be  found  persons  ungrateful  enough  to 
lunch  at  the  opening  of  the  Putney  Common  Gold  Mines,  and 
afterwards  speak  unkindly  of  the  prospects  of  that  enterprise. 


THE  SEASONS  IN  SOUTHERN  ITALY. 

SO  far  as  the  weather  goes,  wintering  in  the  South  is  too  often 
a  disappointment  and  delusion.  A  chilly  sun  may  shine  fit- 
fully ;  the  winds  may  blow  violently  and  bitterly ;  the  rain  oc- 
casionally comes  down  in  torrents,  or,  when  it  does  "  hold  up,'' 
you  take  your  walks  abroad  under  leaden  skies  which  are  singu- 
larly depressing.  The  houses  are  inditferently  built ;  the  archi- 
tectural arrangements  of  the  best  hotels  are  directed  rather 
against  heat  than  cold  ;  while  the  stoves  and  grates  would  leave 
much  to  desire  even  were  they  not  supplied  with  an  insufficiency 
of  inferior  fuel.  No  doubt  both  man  and  nature  manage  matters 
better  in  the  Uivitra  ;  but  we  are  writing  at  present  of  Southern 
Europe.  We  never  remember  to  have  suffered  so  severely  from 
cold  at  jChristmas-time  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  in 
"  sunny  "  Andalusia  "  ;  and,  at  a  time  of  life  when  we  were  by  no 
means  addicted  to  low  spirits,  we  have  found  atmospheric  in- 
fluences get  the  mastery  of  us  altogether  before  tho  close  of  a 
Roman  season.  Going  to  Southern  Italy  for  the  winter,  you  put 
into  a  lottery,  in  which  you  may  possibly  draw  a  prize,  but  will 
probably  draw  a  blanlc.  The  temperature  in  Rome  seldom  sinks 
excessively  low,  but  the  atmosphere  is  apt  to  be  raw  and  depressing. 
There  are  mouldy  odours  in  the  air  in  the  more  venerable  quarters 
of  the  city ;  and  the  gaunt  buildings  cast  their  dismal  shadows 
over  piazzas  where  there  is  a  melancholy  plash  of  fountains;  while 
yellow  fogs,  with  a  disagreeable  suspicion  of  malaria,  wreathe  them- 
selves upwards  of  a  morning  from  the  low  bed  of  the  Tiber,  dissipat- 
ing themselves  slowly  in  the  Ripetta  and  the  adjacent  streets.  The 
sculpture  galleries  strike  cold  as  so  many  charnel-houses ;  the 
picture  galleries,  in  desolate  or  half-inhabited  palaces,  are  only  a 
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few  degrees  more  n;enial ;  and  even  of  au  afternoon,  when  the  chill 
should  have  been  Ikirly  taken  oil' the  day,  there  will  be  blue  noses 
and  bloodless  cheeks  among  the  miifiled  proiuenadeis  ou  the  drives 
of  the  Piucian.  All  this,  we  say,  may  happen  iu  very  normal 
conditions  of  the  climate ;  nor  is  Home,  with  its  very  peculiar 
pavements  and  its  formidable  distances,  a  place  that  invites  the 
stranger  to  pedestrian  exercise.  You  quickly  catch  a  cold,  and  it 
clings  to  you  like  the  enchanted  robe  of  the  Centaur ;  or  you 
awaken  latent  symptoms  of  neuralgia  or  rheumatism,  which, 
growing  steadily  more  sensitive  to  the  temperature  of  the  thorough- 
fares, tend  decidedly  to  become  chronic. 

But,  of  all  circumstances  in  which  colus  may  be  confidently 
reckoned  upon,  give  us  a  damp  and  blustering  winter  in  Naples. 
It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  keep  the  house  when  the 
scenery  of  the  Bay  seems  so  enchanting  in  the  brilliant,  though 
intermittent,  bursts  of  sunshine.     But  rain  squalls  will  burst 
upon  you  with  barely  a  moment's  warning,  while  the  capricious- 
Bess  of  the  gusts  irom  any  part  of  the  compass  turns  the 
stoutest  umbrellas  outside  in.    Again,  shrivelling  winds  from  the 
coldest  quarters  come  sweeping  suddenly  round  the  corners  of 
the  Ghiaja ;  or,  after  basking  like  a  lazzarone  or  a  lizard  iu  the 
sunbeams,  you  are  rolling  through  the  cool  gloom  of  the  Grotto 
of  Posilipo  ;  or  you  are  picking  your  steps  to  some  point  of 
view  or  object  of  interest  through  the  tenacious  clay  of  the  deeply- 
rutted  Oanipanian  lanes,  where  the  bottomless  hole.s  ai'e  kept  per- 
petually filled  from  one  rain-storm  to  another.    All  this  may  be 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  robust ;  but  it  is  more  than  trying  to 
weak  constitutions  ;  while  thinly-shod  women  mustcouline  them- 
selves to  the  carriages,  which  are  rarely  in  any  case  either  wind 
or  weather  tight.    And  one  thing  is  certain,  though  it  is  no  com- 
fort to  know  it,  that  in  a  Southern  winter  the  inhabitants  sutler  more 
seriously  from  disagreeab'e  atmospheric  conditions  than  yourself. 
For  you  see  ne.\t  to  nothing  of  those  picturesque  characteristics  of 
Southern  life  which  associate  themselves  so  naturally  with  Italian 
art,  Italian  song,  and  Italian  opera.    The  dwellers  in  the  suburbs 
huddle  together  indoors  over  suffocating  braziers,  in  place  of  spend- 
ing their  days  iu  the  open  streets,  and  under  the  blue  vault  of  a 
cloudless  heaven.    There  is  little  gossip  going  on  round  the  village 
fountains,  and  the  fires  of  Southern  passion  seem  to  smoulder, 
judging  by  the  fewness  of  the  al  fresco  flirtations.    There  is  little 
vocal  melody,  and  less  instrumental  music  ;  the  sounds  of  the  lyre 
atid  guitar  are  hushed  like  the  feathered  songsters  of  the  groves ;  "the 
village  improvisatore  has  a  severe  cold  in  the  chest,  and  the  How 
of  his  ideas  is  half  frozen  at  their  source.    There  are  no  merry 
groups  of  stalwart  youths  and  blooming  maidens  among  the  trel- 
lised   vines ;   and  the   peasants,   driving  dung-laden  donkeys 
before  them,  go  dully  about  their  necessary  field  labours,  as  the 
fishermen,  with  throats  enveloped  in  woollen,  put  out  from  the 
beach,  bending  songless  to  their  oars.     In  summer,  of  course, 
you  see  the  reverse  of  all  this  ;  and,  if  nature  seems  to  seek 
repose  through  the  most  sultry  hours  of  the  sun-glow,  the  men 
and  women  are,  generally  speaking,  as  lively  as  the  frogs  in 
one  of  the  marshes  after  nightfall.    They  devour  water-melons, 
farinaceous  foods,  and  cooling  herbs  with  infinite  gusto ;  they 
exhale  putfs  of  most  execrable  tobacco  with  an  iuefl'able  expres- 
sion of  enjoyment ;  nor  does  it  need  the  narcotic  to  assure  them 
that   dreamless  sleep  from  which  they  awaken  as  vociferous 
and  as  cheerful  as  their  field-crickets.    But,  though  these  summer 
spectacles  strike  the  student  of  manners  as  characteristic,  curious, 
and  excessively  poetical,  they  are  nevertheless  both  irritating  and 
tantalizing.    JJoing  Southern  Italy  in  the  dog-days  is  hard  work 
to  the  Northern  visitor.    It  is  especially  hard  work  because  he  is 
reduced  to  enforced  inactivity  for  so  great  a  portion  of  his  time. 
He  envies  the  natives  their  happy  capacity  for  rest  and  labour  in 
easy  alternations.  He  envies  them  the  light  costume  which  sets  the 
conventionalities  and  almost  the  proprieties  at  defiance.  He  almost 
envies  them  the  ascetic  system  of  diet  which  has  trained  them  to 
keep  nature  in  reasonable  vigour  on  huge  slices  of  cocomero,  with 
occasional  handfuls  of  polenta  and  lettuce-leaves.    For  himself, 
seeing  that  his  nights  are  disturbed  by  the  heat,  by  the  swarms  of 
mosquitoes  and  the  hosts  of  creeping  things  ;  and  learning  that  the 
glare  of  the  noonday  sun  is  not  only  almost  intolerable,  but 
dangerous,  he  has  to  fall  back  upon  the  practice  of  interminable 
siestas,  which  are  altogether  antipathetical  to  hisenergetic  nature.  He 
finds  his  food  ditticult  to  swallow,  and  when  swallowed,  it  scarcely 
sustains.    Drinks  he  dare  only  indulge  in  with  strict  discretion, 
in  spite  of  an  unquenchable  thirst ;  for  those  that  are  at  all 
alcoholic  turn  to  fire  iu  his  veins,  while  others  that  are  purely  re- 
freshing turn  to  gall  in  his  stomach.    The  thought  of  each  im- 
pending stage  in  his  journey  haunts  him  habitually  in  his  waking 
moments  as  the  memories  of  the  last  one  have  turned  to  night- 
mares in  his  dreams ;  so  that  altogether,  although  he  may  be  glad 
in  the  retrospect  to  have  done  the  South  at  "  the  suitable  season," 
he  will  probably  have  no  desire  to  repeat  his  salamander-like 
experiences  during  a  second  summer. 

The  fact  is  that  the  spring  is  the  only  season  when  out-of-doors 
life  in  Southern  Italy  is  thoroughly  enjoyable  to  an  energetic 
Englishman.  The  best  of  the  season  may  begin  about  the  middle 
of  March  ;  or  even  earlier  in  more  tropical  Sicily.  It  may  be  pro- 
longed almost  indefinitely  by  judicious  management,  as  one  moves 
leisurely  northward  towards  the  lakes,  which  are  still  delightful 
in  the  early  summer.  Most  English  people,  having  probably 
■wintered  in  Florence  or  Rome,  go  south  on  a  flying  trip  after  the 
Carnival,  intending  to  return  to  the  city  of  the  Church  for  the 
Easter  ceremonies.  That  is  a  mistake ;  and  decidedly  the  better 
plan  to  is  select,  say  Palermo  for  the  starting-point  of  the  spring 


tour,  to  go  straight  thither,  and  then  retrace  your  steps.  You  can 
hardly  reach  Palermo  prematurely,  and  the  country  of  the  Golden 
Shell  is  always  in  beauty  from  the  day  when  the  almond  trees  begin 
to  put  out  their  blossoms.  But,  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
earthly  paradise,  there  are  drawbacks  to  Palermo  in  the  size 
of  the  city,  the  length  of  the  mean  and  straggling  suburbs,  and  the 
traditional  insecurity  of  the  environs,  which  may  create  a  certain 
uneasiness.  It  is  a  long  and  odoriferous  walk  to  the  barriers  iu 
any  case,  and  there  are  generally  rumours  of  brigand  outrages  cir- 
culating in  the  smoking-rooms  of  the  hotels.  Possibly  the  reports 
are  altogether  fabulous ;  but,  now  that  brigands  exact  extravagant 
ransoms,  and  enforce  them  by  promptly  proceeding  to  atrocities, 
the  merest  off-chance  of  a  capture  may  disturb  the  landscape- 
hunter's  equanimity.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  ou  the 
other  hand,  the  brigands  who  used  to  practise  their  industry  in  the 
province  of  Salerno  have  long  ago  been  exterminated  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  You  may  wander  in  the  umbrageous  chestnut- 
forests  behind  Castellamare  and  climb  the  commanding  heights  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sorrento  without  the  slightest  apprehension  of  a 
disigreeable  encounter.  And  nowhere  in  Italy  is  the  spring  more 
enchanting.  There  is  au  invigorating  freshness  in  the  air  of  the 
mornings  and  evenings.  The  noonday  heat  may  always  be  tem- 
pered by  the  shadows  that  are  flung  over  the  most  enchanting 
paths,  winding  between  banks  tapestried  with  maidenhair, 
through  groves  of  orange,  ilex,  and  olive  trees,  or  among  the  dense 
thickets  of  ferns  in  the  depths  of  precipitous  ravines.  Yet  there 
is  enough  of  warm  sunshine  acting  on  the  thin  soil  that  has  been 
saturated  by  the  rains  of  the  winter  to  produce  a  most  luxuriant, 
though  ephemeral,  growth  of  wild  flowers,  with  an  infinite  rich- 
ness of  colour.  There,  as  on  the  other  side  of  Naples,  the  more 
distant  views — which  must  be  almost  invariably  seaward — 
are  unequalled  in  extent  as  for  variety  of  coast-line.  Everywhere 
in  the  foreground  you  see  floating  the  graceful  forms  of  such 
islands  as  Capri  and  Ischia,  as  rich  in  their  colouring  as  the  wild- 
flowers.  Except  in  circumstances  very  exceptional,  the  seas  are 
as  blue  as  the  skies ;  while  the  atmosphere  is  so  pure  and  calm 
that  the  smoke  from  Vesuvius  defines  itself  clearly  as  it  hangs 
over  the  cone  in  the  swelling  shape  of  the  characteristic  stone- 
pines.  And,  to  descend  from  the  sphere  of  the  romantic  to  the 
practical,  the  hotels,  for  the  most  part,  are  exceedingly  snug; 
while,  for  those  who  desire  to  make  a  longer  sojourn,  apartments 
are  to  be  had  both  cheap  and  comfortable.  It  would  not  seem 
easy  to  change  your  head-quarters  for  the  better,  and  yet  you  can 
hardly  regret  going  northwards  to  Rome.  For  nothing  can  be  more 
wildly  beautiful  than  the  desolation  of  the  Campagna  when  it  has  just 
been  assuming  the  dress  of  spring  that  will  be  so  speedily  parched 
and  withered.  When  you  last  saw  these  solitudes  in  one  of  your 
winter  rides  they  were  brown,  haggard,  and  repulsive ;  and  the 
dreary  landscape  looked  as  absolutely  out-at-elbows  as  one  of  the 
shepherds  or  herdsmen  in  his  ragged  sheepskin.  Now  a  flush  of 
vivid  green  has  been  spreading  in  great  patches  over  the  rolling 
waste ;  masses  of  rank  vegetation  have  been  vivified  as  by  en- 
chantment round  the  pools  that  stagnate  over  the  caked  subsoil 
in  many  a  hollow  ;  while  beds  of  violets  till  the  air  with  their 
fragrance,  overpowering  the  taint  of  the  decaying  herbage  and 
masonry.  Inhaling  the  brisk  breezes  from  the  Alban  Hills, 
and  looking  through  the  dry  and  purified  atmosphere  at 
the  villas  and  villages  that  cluster  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  you  may  ignore  in  the  daytime  the  terrors  of 
the  malaria  that  might  waylay  you,  did  you  happen  to  be  be- 
lated. And  so  at  that  pleasant  season,  you  may  safely  dare  prove 
distant  excursions  to  lonely  country  villas  and  half-forgotten  feudal 
fortresses,  where  the  malaria  demon  stalks  at  noonday  in  summer. 
Indeed  the  chief  danger  of  devoting  an  Eastertide  to  excursions 
near  Rome  is  that  you  may  be  so  fascinated  as  to  be  tempted  to 
prolong  them  unduly.  For  when  even  the  airy  gardens  of  the 
beautiful  Doria  Pamphili  Villa  become  pestilential,  you  never 
know  when  an  unexpected  sickness  may  not  seize  upon  you  ;  and 
if  the  snake  lurks  among  the  flower-beds  on  well-kept  lawns,  it  is 
sure  to  be  found  in  natural  shrubberies  and  the  reed-grown  swamps 
on  the  lower  Tiber.  But  there  is  the  less  reason  for  lingering  too 
long  near  Rome,  that  the  healthy  attractions  of  the  more  northerly 
provinces  are  inexhaustible ;  and  one  might  pleasantly  loiter  for 
weeks,  or  even  months,  on  the  road  passing  to  Florence  through 
Narni  and  Perugia. 


THE  GREAT  HAT  QUESTION. 

NOTHING  is  more  pleasing  to  the  student  of  history  than 
to  observe  the  impossibility  of  finding  out  the  truth  about 
facts  which  occur  in  his  own  day.  And  nothing  has  illustrated 
this  impossibility  better  than  the  momentous  incident  which  sent 
a  thrill  of  hesitating  admiration  through  the  ranks  of  the  Radical 
party  on  Tuesday  night.  Whether  Mr.  Bright  or  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  the  Cabinet  Minister  who  headed  the  noble  band  of  voluntary 
or  involuntary  protesters  against  Monarchy,  we  have  given  up  all 
hope  of  knowing.  As  the  incident  only  occurred  in  broad  day- 
light, and  in  the  presence  of  many  scores  of  persons,  it  is 
clearly  impossible  that  we  ever  should  know.  The  documentary 
evidence  ou  the  subject  is  hopeless.  "  It  was  Mr.  Bright,''  says 
one.  "It  was  Mr.  Chamberlain,"  says  another.  "It  was  both," 
says  a  rationalist,  who  has  evidently  "been  studying  the  processes 
of  "  harmonizers."  As  to  the  foUowei-s  of  the  great  man  there 
is  less  divergence.    That  noble  band  consisted,  it  would  seem, 
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of  Mr.  Jesse  Oolliugs,  the  sweet  and  lijrlit  contribution  of 
Ipswich  working-men,  actinof  on  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  address 
to  them  ;  of  Mr.  Finigan,  whose  star  has  sunk  a  little  before 
those  of  Messrs.  Sexton  and  Healy,  but  who  is  still  a  representa- 
tive child  of  Erin;  and  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  who  evermore  sits 
stolenwise  by  the  Bar.  On  the  best  principles  of  critical  interpre- 
tation the  act  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  infers  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  rather  than  that  of  Mr.  Bright.  As  for  Mr.  Finigan, 
when  was  Ireland  backward  in  a  deed  of  true  daring?  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  known  principles  do  not  militate  against  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  would  respond  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  demand,  "  Oh  ! 
■who  will  stand  on  my  left  hand "  (the  right  being  reserved  for 
Mr.  Collings),  "  and  keep  his  hat  with  me  ?  "  But,  being  nothing 
if  not  fair,  we  shall  observe  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  favour 
that  acute  observers  have  noticed  in  him  an  apparent  belief  that  to 
te  constantly  hatted  is  in  some  way  a  "  testimony  unto  them,"  a 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  Northampton.  Other  members  wear  their 
hats,  take  them  oti,  duplicate  them  (if  the  great  theory  of  the 
non-working  hat  is  to  be  believed),  or  omit  them  altogether,  as 
■whim  or  convenience  directs ;  but  Mr.  Bradlaugh  attaches  special 
preciousness  to  the  chief  privilege  of  which  he  has  not  been 
deprived  by  a  base  majority.  lie  cannot  speak,  he  cannot  vote, 
but  he  can  ,wear  his  hat.  Therefore,  he  may  be  excluded  from 
the  list  of  the  covered  ones.  Mr.  Collings  and  Mr.  Finigan 
are  acceptable  by  the  sternest  and  most  destructive  criticism. 
Between  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  question  is  one 
of  long  and  arduous  argument.  If  it  was  Mr.  Bright,  the  act 
must  pretty  certainly  be  set  down  either  to  pure  inadvertence 
or  to  a  remnant  of  Quaker  tradition,  and  in  either  case  its 
interest  ceases.  If  it  was  Mr.  Chamberlain,  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility, almost  the  probability,  that  a  new  and  terrible  pledge  of 
fidelity  has  been  given  to  the  noble  army  of  Radicals.  Then, 
after  all  this  speculation,  come  the  printed  votes  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  unblushingly  assert,  in  the  teeth  of  all  evidence, 
that  "  all  members  were  uncovered."  Chaos  returns  again,  till 
the  certainty  of  the  great  act  of  Messrs.  Collings  and  Finigan  re- 
freshes the  mind.  They  did  it,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it ;  and 
■would  he  alone  break  from  the  hatted — the  freemen ;  would  he 
alone  sink  to  the  hatless — the  slaves  ?  It  is  impossible  ;  and  for 
our  own  part  we  believe,  on  internal  testimony,  that  it  must  have 
teen  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

There  is  one  detail  of  the  incident  on  which,  if  we  had  space, 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell,  and  that  is  the  extraordmary 
omniscience  of  Mr.  Samuelson.  It  is  true  that,  like  Father  Holt's 
in  Esmond,  it  is  a  rather  imperfect  omniscience,  as  Sir  Richard 
Cross,  when  he  had  recovered  from  his  bewilderment  at  the 
chiel  who  had  unsuspected  been  taking  exact  notes  of  his  life 
and  conversation,  and  could  produce  them  without  warning  and 
pat  to  the  moment,  was  easily  able  to  show.  But  still  it  is  very 
■wonderful  that  on  a  totally  unforeseen  occasion  (or  had  The 
Three  plotted  it  with  Mr.  Samuelson  .P)  a  member  should  re- 
collect exactly  w  hat  another  member  had  been  doing  a  fortnight 
before  under  given  circumstances.  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Samuelson 
is  an  unknown  Pepys,  and  that  in  some  huge  volume  he  keeps  in 
cunning  cypher  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment ?  iSut  Mr.  Samuelson  is  merely  an  "episode,'  as  some 
masters  of  the  English  language  have  it  in  these  days.  The  main 
interest  centres  on  The  Three,  about  whom  somebody  really  ought 
to  write  a  ballad  of  the  most  heroic  kind.  It  is  with  great 
grief  that  we  have  observed,  on  the  part  of  those  newspapers 
"which  ought  to  -welcome  and  blaze  abroad  the  brave  deeds  of 
the  Radical  heroes,  a  tendency  rather  to  poohpooh,  not  to  say  to 
huddle  up,  the  matter.  The  fresh  and  vigorous  Liberalism 
of  the  provinces  will,  we  fear,  observe  in  this  action  a  proof 
of  the  Leuumbing  eiiect  of  London,  and  especially  of  those  fiendish 
Ciubs  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  from  the  influence  of  which 
the  Iresh  and  vigorous  provincial  is  (sometimes  owing  to  causes 
not  altogether  under  his  own  control)  happily  exempt.  "  When 
three  men  hat  together,  the  kingdoms  are  less  by  three "  (it  is 
really  remarkable  how  many  inspiriting  sentences  of  the  poets 
apply  to  this  deed  of  derring  do),  and  the  fiery  cross  of  the  great 
liberating  device  of  Gutenberg — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  is 
ri^ht,  but  we  are  little  accustomed  to  speak  in  the  mood  of  elo- 
quence and  passion— should  surely  have  been  sent  round.  It  should 
have  carried  the  news  centrifugally  to  every  one  of  those  corners 
of  the  isle  which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  ought  to  return,  and 
will  return  the  Parliaments,  clolurahles  a  merci  et  a  misericorde, 
of  the  future.  Is  this  a  time  for  hinting  accident  or  over- 
sight, for  basely  dwelling  on  a  mere  question  of  personal 
identity,  when  the  hat  of  the  free  is  firmly  fixed  on  his  throb- 
bing brow,  and  the  crown  of  the  tyrant  trembles  by  a  natural 
reaction  ?  The  act  is  the  greatest  on  the  rolls  of  fame  since 
Sir  John  Fenwick  cocked  his  hat  in  Queen  Mary's  face  as 
she  walked  along  the  Mall,  and  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
it  is  not  nobler  even  than  that.  For  though,  as  William  the 
Deliverer  justly  pointed  out,  he  could  not  avenge  the  insult 
ofiered  to  his  wife,and  so  there  was  much  nobilityin  Sir  John's  deed, 
still  the  Queen  must  have  had  in  those  days  attendants  with 
swords  who  might  have  made  it  very  unpleasant  for  the  Jacobite 

I  baronet.  Now  on  Tuesday  night  the  insult,  besides  being  ex- 
quisitely chosen,  considering  the  purport  of  the  Message  which 
was  slighted,  was  also  absolutely  certain  to  be  performed  with 
entire  impunity.    This  is  the  essence  of  the  New  Chivalry,  some 

I  hints  lor  a  chapter  on  which  The  Three  have  furnished  to  that 
famous  edition  of  the  Ethics  in  which  the  New  Courage,  and  the 

/    New  Justice,  and  the  New  Truth  already  hold  a  place.  Indeed, 


after  this  act  it  were  flat  atheism  to  despair  of  the  country.  It 
was  a  miserable  aristocrat,  shamming  love  of  freedom,  who 
wrote: — Though  Cato  lived,  though  Tully  spoke.  Though  Brutus 
dealt  the  godlike  stroke.  Yet  perished  fated  Rome, 

Who  fears  for  this  our  later  Rome, 
When  Collings  rams  bis  castor  home? 
And  cowering  courtiers  faintly  scan 
The  beavered  bust  of  Finigan, 

is  humbly  suggested  to  any  Radical  bard  as  the  opening  couplets 
of  a  poem  which  cannot  fail  to  be  successful. 

We  cannot  remonstrate  too  strongly  with  those  mistaken  Radi* 
cals  who  have  striven  to  hush  up  the  incident.  It  is,  indeed, 
conceivable  that  such  of  them  as  are  yet  in  comparative  darkness 
may  be  a  little  dazzled  with  the  excessive  brilliancy  of  the 
flash  which  shows  them  which  way  they  are  going,  perhaps  a 
little  startled  at  the  "  formidable  shapes,  the  sinister  skj',  the  un- 
familiar landscape  into  which  they  have  been  brought  unsuspecting." 
The  new  gospel  of  vulgar  insolence  towards  a  Queen,  of  contempt 
for  forms  which  express  reverence,  not  so  much  towards  a  person  as 
towards  the  institution  which  embodies  all  the  traditions,  all  the 
glories,  all  the  history  of  England,  always  seems  to  disturb  even  the 
elect  when  it  is  too  nakedly  preached.  "  Who  cares  for  your  tradi- 
tions ?    D  n  your  traditions,"  an  Irish  gentleman  ii  reported 

to  have  remarked  not  long  ago,  when  some  one  was  mildly  remon- 
strating with  him  on  the  attitude  of  some  of  his  countrymen 
towards  the  traditions  of  the  House, of  Commons.    "  Who  cares 

for  your  traditions  ?    D  n  your  traditions,"  is  the  eloquent 

language,  translated  from  felt  and  silk  and  leather  into  words,  of 
the  three  immortal  hats.  These  rough  symbolic  strokes  of  genius 
occasionally,  it  is  true,  shock  more  than  they  encourage,  and  the 
history  of  Charles  I.'s  trial  has  been  thought  to  be  instructive  on 
this  point.  Perhaps  it  is  some  sense  of  this  which  makes  the 
newspapers  referred  to  unready  to  claim  and  dilate  upon  the 
act.  But  no  such  motive  or  obligation  need  weigh  with 
us.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  officiating 
as  interpreters  and  chroniclers  of  the  hauts  fails  et  gestes  of 
The  Three.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  may  think  it  hard  to  be  excluded  ;  and 
there  are,  we  understand,  other  claimants  for  a  share  in  the 
honour.  There  always  are  in  such  cases.  But  in  Messrs. 
Collings,  Finigan,  and  the  mighty  Umbra,  who  certainly  comes 
from  Birmingham,  but  whose  bodily  presence  shifts  and  varies 
(and  whom  we  therefore  avoid  naming,  lest  haply  we  fall  into  the 
error  of  Mr.  Sludge,  and  "call  a  spirit  Joe  whose  name  was 
John  "),  the  real  merit  and  importance  of  the  deed  lies.  For  the 
second  time  in  history  a  hat  (or  at  least  three  hats)  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  dawn  of  liberty  in  a  down-trodden  people.  But 
how  difierent  are  the  cases!  No  antecedence  of  degrading  memory, 
except  that  on  former  occasions  they  may  have  been  weakly  taken  oti", 
attends  the  hats  of  The  Three  as  it  did  that  of  the  tyrant  Gessler. 
They  certainly  ought  to  be  preserved  (of  course  at  Birmingham) :  and, 
as  the  superposition  of  the  three  might  excite  improper  and  vulgar 
associations,  each  should  have  its  appropriate  block.  Obviously, 
too,  the  hat  of  liberty  must  supersede  the  cap  in  Black-Silk- 
Chimney-Pot-Country.  Let  no  man  see  in  these  remarks  a  spirit 
of  idle  jeering.  The  act  of  The  Three  really  is  symbolical ;  it 
would  serve  as  a  text  for  a  month  of  political  Sundays.  The 
sweetness  and  light  of  the  Radical  Church,  its  gracious  manners, 
its  noble  scorn  of  trifles,  its  enlarged  and  philosophical  idea  of 
personal  independence  and  dignity — all  appear  charmingly  in  the 
action.  It  would  be  a  sad  pity  it  were  a  mere  fortuitous  occur- 
rence ;  and  the  only  thing  to  be  said  is  that  there  would  be  some 
consolation  in  the  very  remarkable  selection  of  persons  to  whom 
fortune  ludum  insolenttm  ludere  pcrtiaux  arranged  that  this  for- 
tuitous coincidence  should  happen. 


COUNTRY  LAWYERS. 

THERE  are  certain  disagreeable  things  to  which  we  have 
become  so  accustomed  by  constant  use  that  we  should  feel 
lost  if  suddenly  freed  from  them.  It  is  the  fashion  to  grumble 
at  lawyers  and  to  complain  of  their  bills,  their  slowness,  and 
their  greed  for  business ;  but  we  strongly  suspect  that  many 
country  gentlemen  would  find  life  very  dull  without  them. 
Modern  man  feels  himself  incomplete  without  his  satellites,  fore- 
most among  which  are  his  doctor,  his  dentist,  and  his  solicitor, 
whose  pleasing  duty  it  is  to  find  fresh  sensations  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  existence  for  their  employer — a  task,  we  may  add,  in 
which  they  rarely  fiiil  to  succeed. 

The  word  lawyer,  even  when  limited  to  solicitors,  may  have 
many  significations.  It  may  mean  a  London  solicitor,  whose 
chief  occupation  is  to  go  to  barristers  and  obtain  "  counsel's 
opinions,"  or  whose  exclusive  bufiness  it  is  to  get  up  cases 
for  the  courts  of  law.  Or  it  may  mean  a  practitioner  whose 
specialty  is  to  negotiate  the  letting  of  public-houses,  or  to  defend 
poachers  and  thieves  in  the  police-courts.  It  sometimes  means  a 
man  who  is  employed  by  money-lenders  to  screw  the  last  farthing 
out  of  their  hapless  victims,  and  it  also  includes  the  man  who  is 
so  accurately  versed  in  criminal  law  as  to  be  able  to  inform  swind- 
lers, impostors,  and  scoundrels  of  all  kinds  exactly  how  far  they 
may  proceed  in  their  villanies  without  rendering  themselves 
liable  to  legal  penalties.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  man  to 
whom  the  term  is  applied,  and  it  is  of  this  class  that  we  now 
intend  to  treat.  The  country  lawyer  of  good  standing  ditt'eis 
as  much  from  the  pettifogger  as  a  field-marshal  ditiers  from  a 
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private  of  marines.  He  is  the  secret-holder  of  the  most  important 
families  in  the  county ;  his  advice  is  sought  and  followed  by 
grandees,  squires,  and  great  ladies,  and  he  is  generally  a  wealthy 
man  himself.  One  source  of  his  influence  is  that  he  often  has  much 
more  knowledge  of  his  clients  than  they  have  of  themselves.  He 
knows  exactly  how  much  a  year  each  of  them  has,  which  is 
more,  in  many  cases,  than  they  know  themselves ;  he  knows  the 
acreage  of  their  properties,  the  exact  conditions  under  which  they 
hold  them,  and  what  their  lands  would  probably  be  worth  if 
thrown  upon  the  market.  He  often  has  complete  charge  of  their 
affairs,  and  remembers  precisely  in  what  manner  they  have  dis- 
posed of  their  properties  in  their  wills — a  thing  that  laymen  are 
exceedingly  apt  to  forget.  He  has  only  to  ring  for  his  clerk,  and 
in  two  minutes  he  can  have  any  of  their  deeds,  settlements,  wills, 
or  estate  accounts  placed  on  his  writing-desk  for  immediate 
study ;  while  the  chances  are  that  they  are  themselves  un- 
aware of  the  very  existence  of  some  of  these  instruments,  and 
know  very  little  about  the  others.  Moreover,  when  he  looks  at  a 
poor  fellow  who  is  struggling  hard  to  keep  a  wife  and  large  family 
on  three  hundred  a  year,  he  may  know  that  in  one  of  his  tin  boxes 
there  is  a  will  which  will  some  day  entitle  that  man,  if  he  lives,  to 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  when  he  looks  at  another  who 
imagines  himself  to  be  the  sole  heir  to  an  immense  property,  he  may 
wonder  what  his  feelings  would  be  if  he  were  aware  that  the  said 
property  is  to  be  divided  equally  between  himself  and  his  nine 
cousins.  Then  those  who  seek  the  advice  of  lawyers  are  obliged 
to  be  confidential,  and  lay  open  before  them  the  whole  state  of 
their  aft'airs,  with  everything  that  bears  upon  them  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  a  shrewd  lawyer 
has  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  information.  What  one  client 
tells  him  of  his  own  atlairs  has  often  an  indirect  bearing  upon  those 
of  others.  This,  of  course,  is  much  more  the  case  in  the 
country — where  many  of  the  neighbours  are  either  related 
to  each  other  or  have  adjoining  properties,  and  have  similar 
or  conflicting  interests  in  the  same  matters — than  in  large  towns, 
where  men  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  people  who  live  next 
door  to  them,  and  where  lawyers  are  frequently  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  family  concerns  of  their  clients. 

Idle  people  proverbially  consider  themselves  the  busiest ;  and  a 
country  gentleman,  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  always 
imagines  that  ha  has  urgent  business  necessitating  a  visit  to  his 
solicitor.  A  liorse  is  therefore  put  into  a  dog-cart,  and  he  starts 
oti'  with  an  air  of  great  importance  for  the  county  town,  iu  order 
to  confer  with  his  legal  adviser.  After  passing  through  one  or 
two  ante-rooms,  occupied  by  clerks  penned  up  in  thinj;s  resembling 
old-fashioned  family  pews  with  glass  cases  tit  the  top,  he  is 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  great  man.  An  open  tin  box  is 
placed  beside  the  lawyer,  on  which  the  nam?  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambria  is  printed  iu  large  capitals.  Maps  of  large  estates  are 
hung  over  chairs  or  are  lying  on  the  ground ;  there  is  a  profu- 
sion of  parchments  on  the  table,  which  may  I'airly  be  assumed 
to  be  the  title-deeds  of  immense  landed  properties;  bundles  of 
letters,  doubtless  representing  transactions  of  untold  magnitude, 
lie  about  in  all  directions ;  and  there  is  a  general  atmosphere  of 
"  land  and  capital  '  about  the  chamber  of  the  oracle.  The  client 
has  scarcely  seated  himself  before  a  clerk  brings  in  a  telegram,  which 
the  solicitor  opens,  glances  at,  and  tosses  carelessly  on  his  table,  as 
if  he  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  telegraphic  communications 
every  five  minutes.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  matters 
which  bring  clients  to  lawyers  are  not  often  of  an  important 
character;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  amount  of  absolute  busi- 
ness transacted  between  a  country  gentleman  and  his  lawyer 
at  a  single  consultation  is  not  uncommonly  much  as  follows.  After 
the  usual  greetings,  remarks  about  the  weather,  unbuttoning  of 
gloves,  finding  places  for  hats,  and  taking  ofl'  of  greatcoats,  the 
client  asks  his  legal  adviser  whether  he  lias  yet  heard  from  Mr. 
Brown.  The  lawyer  then  replies  that  he  has  not  yet  heard  from 
Mr.  Brown  ;  that  lie  has  been  expecting  to  hear  from  him  every 
day ;  that  he  cannot  believe  any  great  length  of  time  can  elapse 
before  he  will  hear  from  him  ;  and  that,  if  he  should  not  receive 
any  communication  from  him  by  a  certain  date,  he  will  certainly 
write  again  to  him.  Having  transacted  this  most  urgent  piece  of 
business,  the  client  considers  himself  fairly  entitled  to  a  little 
gossip.  He  inquires  whether  this  is  true,  and  whether  that  is  true, 
■whether  there  are  any  grounds  for  such  and  such  a  rumour,  and 
whether  his  solicitor  has  heard  so  and  so.  The  lawyer  tells  him 
as  much  as  he  thinks  right,  and  gets  as  much  inlormation  out 
of  his  visitor  in  return  as  he  can.  Some  country  gentlemen,  when 
out  of  humour,  go,  or  are  sent  by  their  wives,  to  their  lawyers  to 
be  put  into  a  good  temper  again.  A  successful  lawyer  is  generally 
a  master  in  the  art  of  improving  people's  tempers.  His  clients 
may  enter  his  sanctum  with  gloomy  faces,  but  will  often  come 
out  smiling.  He  will  tell  them  of  a  blunder  committed 
by  their  bitterest  enemy ;  or  he  will  inform  them  that  one 
or  two  people  have  been  making  inquiries  about  their  unlet 
farms.  He  will  shake  his  head  and  look  incredulous  about  the 
supposed  unlimited  wealth  of  the  neighbour  of  whom  they  are 
jealous,  and  he  will  hint  in  a  mysterious  way  at  troubles  that 
are  in  store  for  that  provoking  family  which  always  appears  pro- 
sperous and  happy.  He  has  some  pleasaut  little  bits  of  gossip  about 
the  unpopularity  of  the  parson,  and  the  "high  doings"  that  go 
on  at  the  iron  chapel  of  ease  in  the  early  mornings.  There  is  a 
report,  he  says,  that  the  Jesuits  are  about  to  buy  one  of  the  largest 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  has  heard  that  there  has 
been  a  grand  quarrel  between  two  leading  members  of  the  United 
ilethodists.    He  is  generally  very  strong  upon  the  underhand 


doings  of  "  those  rascally  dissenters,"  who,  by  the  way,  have  an 
unholy  habit  of  employing  lawyers  of  their  own.  In  most  neigh- 
bourhoods there  is  an  old  maiden  lady  of  eccentric  habits,  a  gentle- 
man of  strongly  pronounced  religious  opinions,  a  scapegrace  on  the 
verge  of  ruin,  and  a  man  with  a  hobby.  Of  each  of  these  th© 
lawyer  has  a  pleasing  anecdote.  A  lawyer  often  acts  also  as  a  sort 
of  confessor  and  director  to  his  clients.  One  will  confess  that  ha 
has  lost  his  temper  and  insulted  an  acquaintance,  and  will  want 
help  in  propitiating  the  injured  person  ;  another  will  accuse  him- 
self of  having  lost  heavily  on  the  turf,  and  will  want  to  know  how 
to  raise  money  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents ;  this  mao 
will  have  made  a  foolish  promise,  from  which  he  wishes  to  recede, 
and  that  man  will  have  written  a  libellous  letter,  from  the  penal- 
ties of  which  he  is  naturally  anxious  to  screen  himself.  Many 
clients  will  confess  that  they  have  been  extravagant,  and  will  seek 
to  raise  money  on  mortgage,  while  not  a  few  will  have  exceeded 
their  allowances  and  will  require  a  temporary  loan. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  lawyers'  visitors  are  not  exclusively  of 
the  male  sex.  Most  country  solicitors  have  aged  female  clients- 
who  constantly  call  on  them.  The  primary  objects  of  their  visits  are 
usually  to  make  codicils  to  their  wills,  leaving  five  pounds  to  som& 
other  antediluvian,  or  to  inquire  whether  their  legal  advisers  can 
recommend  any  perfectly  safe  investment  that  will  make  a  return 
of  15  per  cent. — a  rate  of  interest  which  they  hear  is  obtained  by  a. 
relative  living  in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  The  secondary 
object  of  their  consultation  is  to  find  out  whether  that  odious- 
Miss  Higginbottom  is  really  going  to  be  married  to  Dr. 
Goodeuough,  or  whether  Ghostly  Manor  has  actually  been  let  to- 
an  East-End  pawnbroker.  Country  lawyers  of  eminence  and  ex- 
perience can  scarcely  fail  to  notice  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
interest  evinced  by  people  of  one  class  in  the  smallest  details  of 
the  atlairs  of  some  other  class  with  which  they  have  no  sort  of  inter- 
course. Not  only  do  people  of  the  middle  class  like  to  hear  of  the 
doings  of  their  social  superiors,  but  members  of  the  aristocracy — 
especially  the  female  members — like  nothing  better  than  to  be- 
told  any  scraps  of  petty  gossip  about  the  families  of  tradespeople 
and  professional  men.  Old  Lady  Fibster  visits  her  lawyer  ibr 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  every  week  in  order  to  hear  everything^ 
that  she  can  contrive  to  worm  out  of  him  about  the  private  family 
matters,  the  scandals,  the  love-makings,  and  the  squabbles  of 
people  whom  she  would  on  no  consideration  consent  to  visit  or 
even  recognize. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  time  of  a  lawyer  is  entirely 
spent  in  agreeable  conversation  or  entertaining  gossip.  He  occu- 
pies a  position  of  great  responsibility,  and  his  life  is  one  of  con- 
siderable anxiety  and  not  a  little  drudgery.  He  has  to  wade 
through  long  wordy  deeds  and  documents,  which  have  a  danger- 
ously soporific  tendency  while  they  require  most  shrewd  and 
careful  attention.  One  dull,  and  to  lay  eyes  meaningless,, 
sentence,  among  many  dreary  pages  of  a  deed  or  settlement, 
may  at  some  time  or  other  lead  to  a  Chancery  suit,  if  it  escapes 
his  notice.  A  conscientious  solicitor,  again,  has  much  to  bear' 
from  unprincipled  clients,  and  it  would  be  well  that  every  on& 
should  know  that  it  is  not  always  the  lawyer  who  is  sharp  and 
pettifogging.  When  within  the  law,  he  usually  holds  hiu  self  bound 
to  demand  the  uttermost  farthing  if  his  clients  desire  it ;  and  he 
often  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  induce  them  to  understand 
that  in  what  they  term  "  pure  matters  of  business  "  honourable- 
feeling  and  gentlemanlike  conduct  need  have  any  place  what- 
ever. "  I've  goi  him  fast  !  "  is  the  benevolent  expression  which  a 
client  will  sometimes  rejoicingly  use  to  describe  the  position  in 
which  he  has  succeeded  in  placing  bis  fellow-creature,  and  nothing: 
that  the  lawyer  may  then  say  will  persuade  him  to  show  any  pity 
or  commiseration.  When  one  man  bays  or  writes  to  another,  "  I 
shall  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  my  solicitor,"  he  too  often 
means  "  I  shall  no  longer  act  iu  this  afl'air  like  a  gentleman,  but 
shall  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  every  quibble  of  the  law  that 
I  can  hear  of  to  your  detriment." 

As  regards  the  profits  of  solicitors,  although  still  very  large,  they 
are  suiall  in  comparison  with  what  they  were  when  the  principal 
lines  of  railway  were  being  projected  in  England.  Gossiping' 
clients  are  often  surprised  at  the  length  of  their  lawyer's  bills  j 
but,  if  they  like  to  employ  a  professional  man  to  spend  his  time  in 
chattering  to  them,  it  seems  but  reasonable  that  they  should  pay 
for  it.  It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  a  country  lawyer  should  not 
earn  some  prolits  when  the  wide  nature  of  his  functions  is  taken 
into  consideration ;  for  he  has  sometimes  to  serve  in  each  of 
the  following  capacities — conveyancer,  law-stationer,  land-agent, 
secretary,  book-keeper,  newsveudor,  political  agent,  money-lender, 
railway  agent,  banker,  and  electioneering  agent.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  another  cheerful  occupation  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered for  him — namely,  that  of  serving  long  terms  of  imprison- 
ment in  Her  Majesty's  gaols,  when  he  has  been  executing  what 
had  hitherto  been  considered  the  recognized  duties  of  a  canvassing 
agent. 


MODERN  PREACHING. 

MR.  MAHAFFY  is  well  known  by  his  interesting  book  on 
Social  Life  in  Greece  and  other  kindred  works.  He  has 
taken  quite  a  new  departure  in  a  little  volume  just  issued  on 
the  Decay  of  Modern  Freachimj  (Macmillan  and  Co.),  which  is 
clever,  and  sensible  iu  most  of  its  criticisms  and  suggestions, 
though  the  subject  does  not  give  scope  for  saying  much  that  is 
reallv  new.    Nor  has  the  writer  made  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
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tunities,  as  is  testified  by  an  unfortunate  and  self-imposed  limita- 
tation  indicated  in  tlie  second  sentence  of  his  very  first  page, 
•where  we  are  told  that  "  the  Reformed  side  of  the  Christian 
■Church  "—i.e.  the  various  Protestant  communities — "  is  agreed  on 
the  importance  of  this  manner  of  propagating  and  confirming-  the 
faith."  Yet  he  must  surely  be  awai-e  that  at  least  as  much  im- 
portance is  attached  to  preaching,  in  practice  if  not  in  theory,  in 
the  Roman  as  in  the  Reformed  Churches,  while  far  more  syste- 
matic care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  training  of  preachers  in  the 
former  than  is  usual  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches,  with 
•which  he  is  more  immediately  concerned.  This  omission  is  the 
more  to  be  deplored  because  ftlr.  Mahatfy,  as  we  need  not  remind 
those  who  know  anything  of  his  previous  writings,  is  very  far 
removed  from  the  narrow  type  of  somewhat  Philistine  Evan- 
gelicalism dominant  just  now  iu  the  Irish  Disestablished  Church — 
■which  indeed  be  treats  throughout  this  volume  as  a  serious  im- 
pediment in  his  path— and  shows  a  ready  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  Roman  Catholic  experience  in  the  matter,  which  is 
necessarily  both  wider  and  longer  than  the  Reformed,  iu  the 
fery  lew  cases  where  be  refers  to  it.  The  following  passage 
contains  an  excellent  summary  of  the  avoidable  difficulties  ordin- 
arily thrown  in  the  way  of  a  modern  English  preacher,  but 
there  is  hardly  a  single  detail  here  specified  which  is  allowed  to 
restrict  the  liberty  of  foreign  Catholic  preachers.  They  have 
platforms  or  large  pulpits  where  they  can  walk  about  and  ges- 
ticulate, as  much  as  Mr.  Spurgeon,  if  they  please;  they  are  quite 
free  to  dispense  with  a  text ;  they  can,  and  often  do,  preach  for 
an  hour  or  more  without  offence,  when  the  sermon  is  not  tacked 
on  to  a  service ;  and  a  popular  preacher  hardly  ever  hesitates 
about  employing  illustrative  anecdotes— a  practice  which,  by  the 
•way,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Mahatiy  condemning  as 
"  ignorant  and  vulgar "  in  a  later  part  of  the  volume.  .  That 
surely  depends  wholly  on  the  tact  and  judgment  of  the  preacher 
in  his  use  of  it : — 

Thus  be  is  required,  on  fixed  and  very  frequent  occasions,  however  indis- 
posed or  empty  he  may  feel  as  regards  teaching,  to  ascend  a  narrow  pulpit, 
where  he  has  no  power  of  movement  or  action.  Indeed  all  action  move 
violent  than  that  of  speaking  very  loud,  or  thumping  the  cushion  before 
him,  is  prohibited,  and  even  these  symptoms  of  energy  have  come  to  be 
considered  excessive  and  ill-bred.  He  is  obliged  to  liud  a  text  of  Scrii)ture 
from  which  to  draw  his  lessons,  even  though  there  be  none  exactly  appro- 
(priate,  and  though  he  be  forced  to  employ  many  quibbles  and  subtleties  to 
gi^aft  on  his  discourse  to  the  text.  He  is  not  to  speak  too  loud  or  too  low  ; 
Jie  must  not  be  too  long  or  too  short ;  if  the  former,  he  offends  the  worldly 
.and  idle,  who  only  come  to  church  from  habit,  and  desire  to  escape  as  soon 
as  may  be  convenient  ;  if  the  latter,  he  annoys  the  serious  and  respectable 
people,  who  think  that  such  brevity  reflects  on  the  importance  of  his  sub- 
ject. If  he  employs  anecdotes  and  descends  to  particulars,  in  order  to  give 
colour  to  his  sermon,  he  is  thought  familiar ;  if  he  keeps  to  dogma  only,  he 
is  thought  dry.  In  fact,  every  sort  of  departure  from  a  fixed  norma,  a 
fixed  way  of  speaking,  a  fixed  way  of  thinking,  is  resented  by  some  section 
of  his  congregation. 

Other  causes,  however,  besides  these  obvious  ones,  to  state  which 
is  at  once  to  suggest  the  remedy,  partly  inevitable  but  mostly  prevent- 
able, have  contributed  to  degrade  the  pulpit  in  our  own  day  from 
the  position  it  once  held,  and  to  accentuate  the  "  harsh  strictures  or 
indifference  or  ennui"  so  frequently  e.-^pressed  by  a  congregation 
coming  out  of  church.  What  Mr.  MahaSy  calls  "  historical  causes," 
such  as  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  new  interest  to  the  proclamation 
of  a  religion  eighteen  centuries  old,  the  growth  of  education,  and 
"the  uneventful  quietness  of  modern  life  which  is  rarely  stirred  by 
seasons  of  intense  excitement,  must  of  course  be  discounted,  so 
to  say  ;  we  may  do  something  to  meet  the  altered  state  of  things, 
but  the  facts  we  cannot  change.  It  is  however,  as  he  points  out, 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  "  the 
-world  was  converted  by  a  set  of  ignorant  fishermen."  Putting 
aside  the  aid  of  miracles,  men  like  Paul  and  ApoUos  e.f/.  were 

chosen  vessels  "  in  a  secular  as  well  as  a  spiritual  sense  ;  they 
•were  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  and  St.  John  was  certainly  no 
ignorant  fisherman  when  he  penned  the  fourth  Gospel.  But  it  is 
more  useful  to  dwell  on  the  "  social "  and  "  personal  "  than  on  the 
■"  historical  causes."  For  the  "  social  uniformity  which  asserts 
its  authority  over  the  preacher  more  than  Rubrics  or  Articles  "  is 
one  main  and  wholly  gratuitous  hindrance  to  his  efficiency.  How 
indeed  can  he  be  effective,  as  long  as  he  patiently  "  stibmits  to  the 
dictates  of  a  society  which  cares  not  to  be  disturbed,  which 
hates  to  be  alarmed,  and  which  desires  little  more  from  the 
pulpit  than  a  confirmation  of  its  prej udices  ?  "  Under  such  con- 
ditions St.  Dominic  or  St.  Francis,  nay,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
■would  have  discoursed  to  listless  ears.  On  one  social  prejudice, 
the  surviving  "shadow  of  puritanism" — which,  we  may  add,  is 
iabitually  disregarded  by  Roman  Catholic  preachers  —  Mr. 
Mahaffy  promptly  puts  his  finger.  "  Above  all,  to  be  amusing 
is  a  great  crime."  We  have  heard  a  story  of  a  lady  who  had 
'been  taken  by  a  friend  to  hear  a  famous  Jesuit  preacher,  and 
came  away  greatly  shocked  because,  as  she  said,  "  she  could 
hardly  help  laughing  in  church."  "  Well,  my  dear,"  •was  her 
friend's  reply,  which  shocked  her  still  more,  "why  didn't  you? 
that  was  just  what  he  meant  you  to  do  !  ".  There  is  a  good  deal 
•of  force  in  another  comment  of  the  author's,  to  which  he  returns 
more  than  once  in  the  com-se  of  his  volume,  but  we  doubt  whether, 
as  applied  to  those  he  is  addressing,  it  is  a  very  practical  one.  We 
are  disposed  ourselves  to  agree  with  him  that  "  married  life 
creates  great  difficulties  and  hindrances  "  to  effective  preaching, 
and  indeed  we  have  heard  married  preachers  confess  as  much.  It  is 
true  on  the  whole — and  the  remark  comes  with  added  weight  from  a 
critic  who  manifests  no  Catholic  or  celibate  leanings — that  "  the 
course  of  history  shows  that  the  most  eminently  striking  and  suc- 


cessful preachers  have  been  celibate  monks  and  anchorites,  living 
apart  from  the  world,  assumed  by  the  crowd  fronr  their  ascetic 
life  to  be  of  exceptional  sanctity,  and  flashing  upon  the  people  at 
intervals  from  their  holy  seclusion."  The  history  of  successful 
missions,  and  perhaps  also  the  low  level  of  preaching  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  would  go  far  to  confirm  this  view.  But  what- 
ever may  be  said  for  the  relative  merits  of  a  celibate  or  married 
priesthood,  it  is  not  likely  that  individual  clergymen  who  can 
take  their  choice  will  be  materially  infiuencedin  deciding  on  their 
way  of  life  by  its  probable  effects  on  their  success  in  preaching. 
But  Mr.  Mahatfy's  strong  conviction  that  "  the  Roman  Catholic 
law  of  celibacy  is  very  profitable "  for  this  purpose  does 
lead  him  to  offer  a  practical  suggestion — which  we  should  be 
a  good  deal  surprised  to  see  carried  out  in  his  own  native 
communion — for  maintaining  "  an  Order  of  celibate  preachers 
in  the  Reformed  Churches."  And  if  tliis  cannot  be  managed,  he 
suggests  as  a  jns  (dler  "  an  Order  of  itinerant  preachers,"  who 
though  having  wives,  may  to  their  occasional  and  scattered  audi- 
ences, who  will  know  nothing  of  their  personal  foibles  or  family 
desacjrements,  be  as  though  they  had  none.  This  last  scheme 
has  anyhow  the  advantage,  if  such  it  be,  of  high  Nonconformist 
precedent.  And  we  may  add,  though  the  proposal  is  by  no  means 
a  novel  one,  that  the  propriety  of  some  organization  of  special 
preachers  is  at  once  involved  in  the  obvioun  admission  that  it  is 
absurd  to  expect  from  any  ordinary  man,  and  still  more  from  a 
hard-working  parish  priest,  "  two  good  sermons  every  week  " ;  nor 
can  any  man  fairly  complain,  while  so  unreasonable  a  demand  is 
virtually  enforced,  if  the  victims  of  it  "  get  into  the  habit  of  winding 
up  as  much  theological  commonplace  as  will  keep  going  for  twenty- 
five  minutes."  Unless  they  are  men  of  exceptional  zeal  or  power, 
what  else  are  they  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Mahaffy  strikes  at  the  root,  or  at  one  main  root,  of  the 
existing  evil  wlien  he  insists,  in  spite  of  many  misapplied  texts 
about  tlie  vanity  of  human  knowledge  and  the  like,  that  "  want  of 
brains  is  a  capital  defect,  and  no  amount  of  moral  excellence  will 
make  a  stupid  man  a  successful  preacher."  Preaching  is  not  the 
sole  or  the  most  essential  duty  of  a  clergyman,  and  "  throughout 
most  of  a  minister's  duties  moral  qualities  are  naturally  far  more 
appreciated."  But  for  preaching  well  piety  is  not  the  sole  nor  even 
the  most  indispensable  qualification.  There  is  a  story  told  in  the 
life  of  St.  Theresa — whose  piety  nobody  will  question,  whatever 
one  may  think  of  her  judgment — how  she  advised  a  disciple  who 
consulted  her  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  confessor  both  able  and 
devout,  but,  if  she  was  obliged  to  choose  between  the  two,  rather 
to  select  a  man  who  was  sensible  but  undevout  than  a  pious 
simpleton.  The  same  principle  applies  to  preachers  ;  "  there  have 
been,  there  are,  and  there  will  be,  great  and  effective  preachers 
who  are  not  remarkable  for  piety,"  and  just  as  "  an  honest  and 
sensible  though  worldly  man  would  make  a  better  bishop  than  a 
simple  and  unintellectual  man  of  the  deepest  piety,"  .so  it  is  with 
preachers  also.  And  hence  follows  the  absurdity  of  that  omission 
to  give  any  direct  training  for  this  part  of  the  ministerial  office, 
and  notably  "  iu  extempore  preaching,"  which  Mr.  Mahaffy  rather 
too  sweepingly  charges  on  "  our  principal  divinity  schools  among 
Frotestants."  There  is  always  special  instruction  given  and  practice 
in  preachiug  required  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  Scotch 
Kirk  and,  we  believe,in  English  Dissenting  Colleges,  as  is  notoriously 
the  case  in  Roman  Catholic  Seminaries,  but  such  a  discipline  is  un- 
fortunately only  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  ordinary  education 
of  the  Anglican  clergy.  And  yet  Mr.  Mahatiy  is  unquestionably 
right  iu  observing  that  the  greatest  speakers  of  the  day,  political 
or  other,  would  readily  confess  that  their  successes  have  been  in 
proportion  to  their  preparation,  and  that  even  their  most  appa- 
rently inspired  flights  were  generally  the  result  of  careful  calcula- 
tion. To  call  stich  appliances  artificial  in  any  bad  sense  of  the 
word  is  to  forget  that  the  machinery  by  which  a  man  can  most 
effectively  "  force  his  own  deepest  convictions  upon  his  hearers  is  not 
only  defensible  but  strongly  to  be  encouraged.''  But  still  worse 
than  the  want  of  rhetorical  is  "the  want  of  that  special  theological 
training,  in  which  the  layman  expects  the  preacher  to  be  his 
superior."  For,  apart  from  all  doctrinal  differences,  we  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Mahaffy  that  every  preacher  who  would  be  effective 
must  do  more  than  preach  mere  morals,  and  that  as  a  matter  of 
historical  fact  "  the  human  race  has  hitherto  been  led,  not  by 
precept,  but  by  dogma " ;  it  was  so  in  the  apostolic  age,  and 
it  has  been  so  ever  since.  Not  of  course  that  moral  preach- 
ing is  useless  or  superfluous — far  from  it — but  that  it  must 
be  made  accessory  to  dogmatic  preaching,  inasmuch  as  "  it  is 
dogma  which  rules  the  great  changes  in  the  religious  thought 
of  the  world."  Aud  here  we  cannot  but  wish  that  the  author 
had  contented  himself  with  laying  down  general  principles  with- 
out diverging  into  illustrations  of  what  he  calls  "  the  ortho- 
dox "  and  "  the  heterodo.x  extreme,"  which  really  amoimt  to 
a  discussion  of  what  doctrines  ought  to  be  preached,  not  of  the 
best  manner  of  preaching  them,  lie  may  or  may  not  be  right  Ln 
his  views,  and  in  a  professedly  theological  treatise  he  would  have 
a  perfect  right  to  propound  them,  but  they  .are  wholly  out  of  place 
in  such  a  volume  .as  the  present.  What  doctrines  "  the  majority 
of  an  educated  congregation  "  have  come  to  consider  "  a  sort  of 
obsolete  appendix  to  their  creed";  whether  it  is  "  anachronistic," 
and  therefore  wrong,  to  insist  on  the  Evangelical  theory  of  the 
Atonement  or  the  Oalvinistic  theory  of  Election  ;  whether  it  is  a 
mistake  to  preach  "  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  punishment "  (the 
italics  are  the  writer's)  but  quite  proper  to  preach  "  future  punish- 
ment generally  " — these  and  the  like  questions  are  indeed  of  very  high 
religious  importance,  precisely  because  they  touch  on  fundamental 
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points  of  religious  belief,  but  it  is  almost  as  irrelevant  to  in- 
troduce tbefn  into  a  disquisition  on  tbe  most  eitective  manner  of 
preachinj^  as  it  would  be  to  inquire  whether  Christianity  or  Ma- 
hometanism  is  the  most  efl'ective  relifjion  for  treatment  in  the  pulpit. 
Every  preacher  worth  his  salt  must  have  made  up  his  mind  on  such 
high  matters  before  he  undertakes  the  responsible  office  of  teaching 
others,  and  his  opinion  will  be  of  exceedingly  small  interest  to 
anybody  but  himself  unless  it  is  b  ised  on  better  frrounds  than  a 
comparative  estimate  of  the  value  of  rival  doctrines  for  giving; 
pungency  to  bis  pulpit  eloquence.  On  matters  of  such  grave  im- 
port it  is  surely  the  merest  truism  to  say  that  the  preacher  is 
bound  to  enforce  on  his  hearers  what  he  himself  believes  to  be  the 
truth,  whether  it  does  or  does  not  happen  to  accord  with  their 
sense  of  what  is  "  anachronistic  ''  or  in  "  good  taste." 

The  remedies  suggested  ior  the  present  decline  of  the  power  of 
the  pulpit  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  of  its  causes, 
and  most  of  them  have  already  been  noticed.  The  grand  defect  of 
modern  preaching — by  which  Mr.  Mahaff'y  cliietly  means  that  of 
the  Episcopal,  and  especially  of  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church — being 
that  "it  is  purely  an  amateur  performance,''  the  obvious  remedy  is 
to  provide  the  neodful  preparation,  both  general  and  particular,  for 
making  it  a  success.  The  complaint  that  "  our  preachers,  as  a 
body,  are  below  even  the  average  in  intellect,"  refers  primarily,  no 
doubt,  to  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  where  the  ablest 
of  the  disestablished  Bishops  are  wont  sorrowl'uily  to  confess  that, 
while  the  average  graduate  of  Dublin  is  inferior  to  the  average 
graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  majority  of  their  ordination 
candidates  are  not  even  graduates  at  all.  IJut  still  the  writer's 
criticism  has  a  wider  than  purely  Irish  application,  and  the  lack 
either  of  a  liberal  education  to  begin  with,  or  of  the  theological 
learning-  which  should  be  superinduced  upon  it,  cannot  fail  to 
betray  itself  in  the  pulpit.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  charac- 
teristic shrewdness  in  the  author's  remark — which  does  not  quite 
accord  with  his  previous  advice  to  avoid  unpopular  doctrines — 
that  "  the  so-called  safe  men  in  a  Church  are  among  tlie  surest 
causes  of  its  decay,"  for  "  the  avoidance  of  extremes  tones  down 
everything  into  a  sombre  mediocrity."  It  is  often  argued  or  im- 
plied that  earnestness  is  the  sole  requisite,  that  learning  or  studied 
eloquence  is  almost  or  altogether  an  actual  disqualihcation,  for 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  This  common  but  transparent 
fallacy  is  well  exposed  by  Mr.  Mahafty  : — 

It  may  perhaps  be  argued  that  when  good  effects  are  only  anticipated 
amongignorant  people  of  the  lower  classes,  such  a  limitation  cuts  away  the 
firiiundfrom  the  advocates  ot  hiniier  training  in  the  clergy.  It  may  be  said. 
Of  what  use  is  special  training  to  these  people,  who  do  not  know  the  diU'cr- 
ence  between  good  and  bad  rhetoric,  wlio  caa  only  understand  the  plainest 
and  simplest  language  I  will  conclude  by  once  more  exposing  tliis  serious 
blunder.  Ignorant  people  may  not  be  able  to  explain  the  dilt'erence  between 
good  and  bad  rhetoric  ;  tliey  fed  it  more  Ivcenly  than  tlicir  betters ;  ttie_v 
are  more  easily  and  violent]}'  alTected  by  a  real  orator  ;  they  are  as  easily 
disgusted  by  incompetence.  Nowhere  are  the  arts  of  eloquence  so  necessary 
and  so  telling  as  with  the  vulgar  crowd.  And  if  it  be  true  that  they  v'ant 
and  understand  only  simple  words  and  \)la.m  speaking,  I  repeat  once  more 
that  to  rival  nature  in  art  implies  a  very  high  stage  of  perfection  ;  and 
that  to  avoid  artificiality,  cant,  mannerism,  extravagance,  tediousness, 
is  given,  not  to  the  ignorant  amateur,  but  to  the  best  and  most  thorough 
artist. 


PRESEXCE  AT  PRIZE-FIGHTS. 

IT  was  a  curious  case  which  lately  arose  out  of  one  of  the  so- 
called  prize-fights  which  still  take  place  every  now  and  then  ; 
and  the  comparatively  few  remaining  professors  of  the  art  of 
bo.xicg  who,  like  Donnelly,  keep  up  and  cherish  the  true  science  of 
the  practically  defunct  P. II.,  may  regret  that  eleven  Judges  of  a 
Superior  Court  should  have  had  to  take  so  much  trouble  over  a 
matter  arising  from  what  in  their  eyes  must  seem  so  mean  a 
thing.  There  was  a  fight — described  as  a  prize-fight,  although 
there  was  no  direct  evidence  that  it  was  for  money  or  reward  — 
in  June  last,  after  Ascot  Kaces.  Two  men  were  fighting  inside  a 
ring  arranged  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  and  there  was  a  crowd  of 
some  hundred  people  looking  on,  and  some  of  them  betting  on  the 
result.  "  The  evidence,''  to  quote  the  Times''  report,  "  was  that 
Coney  and  another  of  the  prisoners  were  in  the  crowd  which  sur- 
rounded the  ring.  They  were  not,  however,  speaking,  and  were 
not  seen  to  be  betting  or  taking  any  part  in  the  fight;  and  there 
had  been  a  rumour  of  a  race.  One  of  the  witnesses  said  that  the 
crowd  was  so  closely  packed  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
Coney  to  get  out,  even  if  he  had  tried,  when  he  was  seen  hemmed 
in.  It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  a  prize-fight,  or,  even  if  there  was,  that  they  were 
aiding  or  abetting  it,  or  in  any  way  encouraging  it."  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Uerkshire  Sessions,  before  whom  the  case  was  origi- 
nally heard,  directed  the  jury  that  it  was  for  them  to  determine 
whether  it  was  a  prize-fight ;  pointed  out  that  all  persons  who  go 
to  a  prize-fight  to  see  the  combatants  strike  each  other,  and  who 
are  present  when  they  do  so,  are  in  law  guilty  of  an  assault,  adding 
a  quotation  from  Mr.  Justice  Littledale  in  The  Queen  v.  Murphy  :  — 
"  If  they  were  not  casually  passing  by,  but  stayed  at  the  place, 
they  encouraged  it  by  their  presence,  though  they  did  not  do  or 
say  anything."  Coney  and  the  other  two  prisoners  were  on  this 
convicted,  the  jury  appending  a  rider  to  their  verdict  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  Chairnjan's  direction  in  law,  as  they  found  that 
the  priso.iers  were  not  aiding  or  abetting.  The  question— whether 
the  direction  was  right,  and  whether  "the  merely  being  present 
at  a  light  (unless  casually  or  accidentally),  or  being  intentionally 
present  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  light,  is  in  law  aiding  and 


abetting  in  the  offence  of  fighting " — was  argued  first  before  a 
Court  of  five  Judges,  and  afterwards,  at  Lord  Coleridge's  in- 
stance, before  a  fuller  Court,  constituted  of  Lord  Coleridge,  Mr. 
Justice  Denrean,  Mr.  Baron  Pollock,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Baron  Pluddlestone,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  Mr. 
Justice  Lopes,  Mr.  Justice  North,  Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  and  Mr. 
J ustice  Cave.  By  this  Court  the  question  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  prisoners  by  a  majority  of  eight  to  three. 

As  it  was  Lord  Coleridge  who  had  desired  this  second  argu- 
ment of  the  case,  it  may  be  well  to  take  his  opinion  first,  although 
it  Wiis  delivered  last.  He  thought  that  the  conviction  was  right, 
and  that  the  only  question  was  whether  the  direction  was  correit, 
and  he  thought  it  was.  As  to  the  illegality  of  the  fight  itself,  that 
was  too  clear  for  argument.  The  real  question  reserved  by  tbe 
Chairman  was  whether  persons  present  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  fight  were  guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting,  and  he  thought  they 
were.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  presence  of  voluntary  spectators 
who  went  to  see  a  light,  and  staj'ed  to  see  it,  warranted  the  judge 
in  directing  the  jury  that  this  presence  was  aiding  and  abetting. 
"  It  was  not  denied  that  there  were  rulings  of  great  judges  which 
supported  that  direction  ;  but  it  was  said  that  they  were  dicta  of 
single  judges,  and  some  of  them  were  oii'ftr  or  on  different  facts. 
But  the  criminal  law  was  built  up  on  the  dicta  oi  single  judges, 
and  in  such  cases  as  this  it  was  the  spectators  who  made  the  tight.'' 
This  seems,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  a  little  odd.  On  the 
assumption  with  which  Ijord  Coleridge  started,  that  the  fight  was 
a  prize-fight,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  fight  would 
have  taken  place  whether  there  had  been  a  hundred  spectators  or 
only  the  ring-keepers,  between  whom  and  the  mere  spectatOTS 
Lord  Coleridge  went  on  to  say  that  he  could  not  draw  any  dift'or- 
ence  as  regarded  culpability.  "  The  brutalizing  effects  of  prize- 
fights," Lord  Coleridge  is  reported  to  have  said,  "were  mainly  due 
to  the  crowds  who  were  present  at  them,  and  if  he  found  dicta  of 
great  judges  that  such  presence  was  aiding  and  abetting,  he  would 
uphold  such  dicUt."  This,  as  it  seems  to  us,  opens  up  something 
more  than  the  point  of  law  which  the'  eleven  Judges  had  met 
together  to  determine.  There  are  probably  a  good  many  people 
still  living  who  think  that  tlie  brutalizing  efiects  of  prize-tights, 
whether  due  or  not  to  the  crowds  assembled  to  witness  them,  were 
somewhat  less  violent  than  Lord  Coleridge  thinks.  Without  foi 
a  moment  defending  the  practice  of  prize-fighting,  a  practice 
on  the  face  of  it  brutal  enough,  it  may  be  questioned,  with 
some  show  of  reasou,  whether  its  abolition  has  led  to  any 
very  splendid  results.  It  may  be  that  brutality  of  a  far 
more  savage  kind  than  that  which  is  confined  to  the  use  of  the 
fists  was  as  rampant  in  the  "  palmy  days  "  of  the  P.R.  as  it  is 
now  ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  in  those  days  the  revolver  had 
not  become  the  pest  that  it  now  is ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  now  hideously  common  incident  of  an  indifferent 
crowd  looking  on  at  a  dangerous  assault  or  a  determined  attempt 
at  murder  or  suicide  was  in  those  days  quite  as  common  as  it  is 
now.  In  one  way  the  suggestions  which  might  be  thus  put  for- 
ward might  tell  in  favour  of  Lord  Coleridge's  view  of  this  parti- 
cular case,  inasmuch  as  a  voluntary  onlooker  at  a  struggle  inspired 
by  malice,  and  not  by  the  hope  of  money  or  reward,  would  seem 
to  be  more  guilty  than  a  spectator  moved  by  curiosity  to  witness 
what,  from  the  combatants'  point  of  view,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
fair  trial  of  skill  at  a  game  with  carefully  settled  rules  and  obser- 
vances. On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Coleridge  did  not,  as  it  seemed, 
take  into  account  the  matters  which  weighed  with  some  of  the 
Judges  whose  opinions  were  opposed  to  his  own.  The  evidence,  as  Mr. 
Justice  Cave  observed,  was  that  the  prisoners  "  were  in  the  crowd, 
but  were  not  shown  to  have  said  or  done  anything."  What  the  jury 
must  have  understood  from  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Berkshire  Sessions  was  that  any  person  in  the  crowd  looking  on 
was  guilty  of  an  assault.  "  The  case  was  quite  consistent  with 
the  prisoners  having  been  labourers  passing  by,  and  casually  at- 
tracted by  the  crowd."  And  supposing  that  this  had  been  actually 
the  state  of  the  case,  it  would  surely,  to  use  an  Americanism,  have 
been  "  rough  "  on  the  prisoners  that  they  should  have  been  con- 
victed of  aiding  and  abetting.  It  is  the  natural  desire  of  the 
loafer  to  see  what  it  is  that  attracts  a  crowd,  and  when  he  baa 
made  bis  waj'  far  enough  into  a  crowd  to  find  this  out,  he  may 
discover  that  it  is  even  less  easy  to  get  out  than  it  has  been  to 
get  in.  Against  this  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  presumption  of 
law  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be,  speaking  generally,  that  tbe 
spectators  of  a  prize-fight  were  parlicipes  criminis.  That  a  person 
really  involved  in  the  crowd,  by  accident  or  by  an  unwise  curiosity, 
should  be  held  to  have  aided  and  abetted,  and  should  be  punished 
for  having  so  aided  and  abetted,  would  no  doubt  be  a  hardship. 
But,  again,  it  would  surely  be  a  failure  of  justice  if  a  person 
attracted  in  the  first  instance  by  curiosity,  but  remaining  to  enjoy 
deliberately  the  spectacle  of  a  prize-fight  after  he  had  discovered 
the  nature  of  the  entertainment  provided,  should  be  ruled  to  be 
guiltless. 

Without  wishing  to  criticize  the  decision  in  the  present 
case,  we  may  observe  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory 
to  find  a  growing  tendency  to  allow  persons  who  are  on 
their  defence  to  go  behind  "  presumptions  of  law."  This  was 
somewhat  strikingly  shown  some  years  ago  in  the  case  of 
two  patentees  of  roller  skates.  The  defendant  in  this  action, 
attacking  the  plaintiff's  patent  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
novelty,  alleged  that  the  plaintiff's  invention  had  been  fully 
described  in  a  foreign  journal,  which  had  been  deposited  before 
the  date  of  the  plaintiti"s  patent  in  an  English  public  library. 
This,  not  many  years  ago,  might  have  been  sufficient  to  invalidate 
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tbe  plaintiS" s  patent ;  hat  the  Court  on  this  occasion  allowed  the 
plaiutiir  to  prove  that  the  journal  referred  to  had  never  been  read 
by  any  person  within  the  realm  before  the  date  of  the  plaintilFs 
patent.  It  is  amusing  to  contrast  this  with  the  well-known 
former  case,  in  which  the  mere  affixing  of  a  new  form  of 
lock  to  a  garden  door  and  leaving  it  there  affixed  was  held 
to  be  such  prior  publication  as  would  invalidate  a  patent.  It 
might,  in  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  Coney,  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  carry  this  point  any  I'urther  than  Mr.  Justice  Caves 
opinion  did  carry  it.  "  Mere  presence  at  the  light,"  he  said,  "  did 
not  amount  to  encouragement  or  participation  so  as  to  make  the 
spectator  guilty  in  the  second  degree.  .  .  .  Mere  presence  was 
not  necessarily  aiding  and  abetting."  "  Necessarily  "  it  pretty 
clearly  is  not  aiding  and  abetting ;  but  it  may  be  thought  that  it 
should  lie  with  the  accused  person  to  prove  that  his  presence  was 
essentially  involuntary,  as  much  as  it  now  does  lie  with  a  person 
found  in  the  possession  of  stolen  goods  soon  after  they  have  been 
stolen  to  prove  his  innocent  reception  of  them  as  against 
the  presumption  of  guilt.  Referring  to  the  case  already  spoken 
of — The  Queen  v.  Murphy — Mr.  Justice  Cave  observed  that  "  in 
that  case  the  prisoner,  one  of  the  seconds,  was  indicted  for  man- 
slaughter, and  though  Mr.  Justice  Littledale  laid  it  down  that  all 
present  at  the  tight  and  encouraging  it  were,  if  death  ensued, 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  it  was  ambiguous  and  capable  of  being  ex- 
plained in  a  sense  consistent  with  the  view  he  now  presented."  We 
confess  that  the  ambiguity  of  what  Mr.  Justice  Littledale  said  is 
less  patent  to  us  than  it  seems  to  have  been  to  Mr.  Justice  Cave  ; 
and  with  a  view  of  completing  something  like  a  brief  summary  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Judges  on  this  curious  case,  we  may  contrast 
with  the  views  of  Mr.  Justice  Cave,  which  were  shared  by  the 
majority,  those  put  forward  by  Mr.  Baron  Pollock,  who  was  in 
the  minority.  The  rulings,  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  held,  of  the  Judges 
who  had  pronounced  mere  presence  at  a  fight  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing it,  to  amount  to  aiding  and  abetting,  were  based  "  on  common 
sense  and  the  experience  of  mankind.  There  were  cases  in  which 
persons  might  be  present  innocently  ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  of 
it  in  the  present  case.  The  direction  was  adequate  with  reference 
to  the  particular  case,  and  was  correct.  The  finding  of  the 
jury  was  that  the  prisoners  were  not  aiding  and  abetting,  but 
that  merely  excluded  other  aiding  and  abetting  than  that  in- 
"volved  in  the  voluntary  pre.seuce,  and  merely  meant  that  the 
prisoners  were  not  taking  any  active  part  in  the  fight."  It 
is  precisely  the  want  of  evidence  as  to  innocent  presence  which, 
as  it  strikes  us,  may  be  thought  an  unsatisfactory  feature  in 
this  case.  It  is  perhaps  as  well,  as  we  have  said,  that  a  person 
on  his  defence  should  be  allowed  to  go  behind  a  presumption  in 
law;  but,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  Irom  the  reports  of  the  case 
under  consideration,  no  conclusive  proof  of  really  innocent 
presence  was  brought  forward  on  behalf  of  the  accused.  They 
might,  no  doubt,  have  been  innocently  present,  and,  if  so,  it  would 
have  seemed  an  act  of  injustice  to  punish  them  ;  while  in  any  case — 
and  this  consideration  may  possibly  have  had  its  eli'ect- — it  might 
have  been  hard  on  them  to  make  them  the  scapegoats  of  a  large 
crowd.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  innocence  of  their  presence 
was,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  presumed  rather  than  proved  ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  judgment  in  The  Queen  v.  Coney  may  give 
rise  to  some  curious  diliiculties  so  long  as  the  hoped-lor  Code  is 
still  only  hoped  for. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  BRITISH  OFFICER. 

THE  British  officer  has  fallen  upon  troublous  times.  He  is 
suffering,  and  is  about  to  suffer  more,  from  excess  of  paternal 
legislation.  He  has  seen  the  gales  of  reform  expend  their  fury 
upon  the  soldier,  and  now  he  has  received  a  warning  that  a  dis- 
turbance, likely  to  develop  considerable  energy,  will  shortly 
descend  upon  the  coasts  where  he  has  long  lived  in  peace  and 
happiness.  Already  the  first  low  mutteriugs  of  the  approaching- 
storm  have  made  themselves  heard,  and  all  is  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension. A  general  feeling  of  mistrust  prevails.  No  man  can  tell 
what  to-morrow  may  bring  forth.  The  Darwinian  theory  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  shape  of  promotion  by  pure 
selection  has  been  openly  promulgated.  A  rumour  has  gone 
forth  that  the  officer's  "  long  periods  of  leave  "  are  to  be  curtailed 
and  that  his  numerous  "  hours  of  idleness  "  are  to  be  abandoned! 
Henceforth  he  is  to  spend  the  early  portion  of  his  career  in  active 
and  earnest  preparation  for  a  position  which,  in  all  probability 
he  will  never  be  allowed  to  till,  and  the  latter  portion  in 
pleasing  speculation  as  to  the  precise  moment  when  he  will 
be  turned  adrift,  and  the  exact  amount  of  pension  which 
it  may  please  a  grateful  country  to  bestow  upon  him.  The  position 
of  the  British  officer  is  becoming  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt.  They  were  expected  to  make  bricks,  but  no 
straw  was  forthcoming.  He  is  expected  to  devote  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  professional  exercises  and  studies,  but  no  men  are  forth- 
coming. Given  a  regiment  composed  of  about  equal  parts  of 
officers  and  recruits,  half  of  which  latter  are  absent  on  detach- 
ment, while  the  other  half  are  not  dismissed  drill,  and  the  result 
is  hardly  favourable  to  the  attainment  of  practical  experience  in 
the  art  of  handling  men.  The  school  of  musketry,  the  oarrison 
class,  the  gymnasium,  the  signalling,  the  field  works,  are  all  doubt- 
less useful  and  necessary,  but  not  so  necessary  as  the  actual  practice 
which  the  constant  command  and  leading  of  men  afford.  At  present 
there  are  no  men  to  lead,  and  there  is  no  ground  available  over 


which  they  could  be  exercised.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  officer  is  to  fill  up  his  spare  time,  for  lie 
cannot  always  bo  devoting  himself  to  theoretical  study.  Still, 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and  the  officer  of  the  future  will 
not  allow  such  trifles  to  deter  him  from  improving  the  shining 
hours.  Should  all  other  resources  fixil,  he  can  always  obtain  healthy 
exercise,  and  inure  himself  to  the  fatigue  of  marching  by 
shouldering  a  rifle  and  taking  part  in  the  defaulters'  drill ;  while- 
occasional  participation  in  the  weekly  coal-carrying  fatigue  will 
prove  undoubtedly  useful,  if  not  exactly  ornamental.  On  all 
sides  is  heard  the  remark  that  the  service  is  not  what  it  was,  and 
that  Heaven  and  the  Horse  Guards  only  know  what  it  is  going  to 
be.  The  stations  of  the  British  army  appear  to  be  slowly,  but 
surely,  dwindling  down  to  twc — India  and  Ireland;  both  doubt- 
less highly-favoured  spots,  but  both  liable  to  become  a  trifle 
monotonous  after  a  time.  Another  burden  of  modern  military 
life  which  sits  heavily  on  the  soul  of  the  British  officer  is  the 
passing  away  of  the  old-fashioned  stability  and  repose  which  once 
characterized  it,  and  the  hurry-skurry  which  is  repiacing  it.  A 
regiment  now  resembles  a  London  railway  terminus ;  half  of 
those  present  have  just  arrived,  while  the  other  half  are  rushing 
out.  This,  of  course,  is  progress;  only  the  pace  has  become  some- 
what severe  of  late. 

But,  sad  as  all  this  is,  there  is  yet  worse  in  store.  The  time- 
honoured  institution  of  the  mess  has  had  violent  a'vl  sacrilegious 
hands  laid  upon  it.  Mess  bills  have  been  dragged  into  the  fierce  light 
of  official  day,  returns  have  been  ruthlessly  called  for,  and  rigid 
economy  and  Spartan  simplicity  are  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  fiat  has  gone  forth,  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  of  the 
mess-room,  and  four  shillings  per  diem  is  in  future  to  bo  the- 
maximum  amount  which  the  British  officer  is  allowed  to  expend 
on  his  food.  Allowing  one  shilling  for  breakfast,  a  similar  sum 
for  lunch,  and  what  remains  for  the  once  comfortable  and  luxurious 
mess  dinner  ?  Two  shillings,  and  nothing  more.  The  question  of 
what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid  will  henceforth  possess  a  fearful 
significance  for  the  British  officer,  who  will  be  called  to  .severe 
account  if  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  prescribed  limits. 
Official  encouragement  and  support  will  of  course  bo  given  to  these 
praiseworthy  efforts  at  economy.  A  General  Order  will  shortly 
appear,  abolishing  such  expressions  as  "  menu "  or  "  bill  of 
fare,"  the  more  appropriate  and  euphonious  term  "ration  return" 
being  substituted.  General  ofticers  making  their  annual  inspec- 
tions are  in  future  to  note  and  report  any  cases  of  undue  corpulency, 
especially  among  the  field  ofiicers,  the  names  of  such  ofi'endera 
being  forwarded  to  higher  authority  with  a  view  to  their  disquali- 
ticatiou  for  further  promotion.  They  need  not  however  despair, 
for  justice  is  ever  tempered  with  mercj',  and  the  Queen's  Regula- 
tions expressly  provide  that,  "  if  reported  for  reasons  which  may 
be  removed  by  amendment,  they  will  be  cautioned,  and  when  more 
favourably  reported  upon,  their  claims  may  be  reconsidered."  After 
all,  example  is  better  than  precept,  and  no  doubt  a  good  example 
will  be  set  even  in  the  highest  quarters.  No  nobler  instance  of 
self-sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  duty,  or  self-abnegation  in  the  cause  of 
military  reform,  can  be  imagined  than  an  excellent  and  illustrious 
officer  of  exalted  rank  concluding  a  severe  and  searching  inspec- 
tion by  sitting  down  as  a  guest  to  a  dinner  at  the  regulation  price 
of  two  shillings,  or  possibly,  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  two 
and  twopence,  washed  down  with  ginger-beer  or  zoedone, 
yet  preserving  his  habitual  blandness  and  urbanity  of  demean- 
our during  the  trying  ordeal,  and  concluding,  not  with  the 
luxurious  cigar,  but  with  a  long  churchwarden  pipe  filled  with  that 
humble  description  of  the  fragrant  weed  suggestively  known  as 
"  returns."  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  such  an  example 
will  be  worthily  followed.  British  officers  have  dared  even  greater 
perils,  and  have  endured  even  greater  privations  at  their  country's 
call,  and  so  long  as  such  sacritices  are  cheerfully  made,  he  would 
be  a  rash  man  who  would  venture  to  deny  that  there  is  a  great 
future  in  store  for  our  army.  The  sacrifice  may  indeed  be  great, 
and  the  path  of  duty  difficult  and  thorny  :  but  the  more  we  reflect 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  more  apparent  does  the 
necessity  for  the  step  become.  It  is  evident  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  mind  of  the  officer  is  filled  and  nourished,  so  will  his  body 
require  less  care  and  less  sustenance.  From  the  officer  to  the 
private  is  but  a  step  ;  the  exampie  will  spread,  eating  will  gradually 
go  out  of  fashion,  and  the  "  thin  red  line  "  will  grow  thinner  and 
thinner,  until  it  reaches  such  a  remarkable  pitch  of  attenuation 
that,  corporeally  speaking,  there  will  be  hardly  any  of  it  left.  Let 
us  hope  that  a  superabundance  of  martial  spirit  will  amply  atone 
for  the  deficiencies  of  the  flesh. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  British  officer  under  the  new  7-ef/ime? 
It  is  hard  to  say.  The  field  of  conjecture  opened  up  by  the  inquiry 
is  so  vast  that  we  can  hardly  enter  upon  it  now.  Is  he  to  be- 
come an  ordinary  working  member  of  an  ordinary  working  pro- 
fession?   It  would  almost  appear  so.    But  whatever  hislutiu-e 

may  be,  he  can  at  least  exclaim  "  Fuimus  Troes"  he  has  lived 

in  the  past.  He  has  been  an  element  in  society.  He  has  been 
envied  by  men,  sought  after  and  petted  by  women,  admired 
by  the  foreigner,  and  a  favourite  with  all.  Although  he  has  fallen 
from  his  high  estate,  there  will  be  many  to  stand  around  the  social 
grave  to  which  he  has  been  consigned,  and  mourn  for  him  as  for  a 
brother.  With  a  deep  sigh  the  tradesman  will  reverently  close  and 
consign  to  its  shelf  the  portly  ledger  in  which  prominently  figured 
the  British  officer,  a  customer  who  ordered  often,  paid  sometimes, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  forgive  the  past  and  open  a  fresh  account. 
With  loud  and  bitter  lamentations,  his  sisters,  his  cousins, 
and  his   aunts  will   miss   him    at  the    hitherto  accustomed 
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periods  of  leave  from  the  family  circle,  from  the  party,  tbe 
tall,  and  the  picnic.  There  yet  remains  one  in  comparison 
■with  whose  bereavement  that  of  all  others  sinks  into  utter  insif^- 
uiticance,  and  before  whom  we  can  only  stand  in  mute  and  mourn- 
ful sympathy.  The  regulation  three-volume  lady  novelist,  how 
■will  she  bear  the  loss  of  her  favourite  hero  ?  How  can  she  ever 
brinjT  herself  to  believe  that  he  is  indeed  gone,  and  that  his  place 
in  her  pages  will  know  him  no  more  ?  But,  like  others,  she  must 
bow  before  the  inevitable  and  the  inscrutable,  and  must  provide 
herself  with  a  substitute.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  speculate  on  what 
th;it  substitute  may  be ;  but  it  will,  for  purposes  of  romance,  be 
but  a  poor  imitation  of  the  original.  Take  away  from  the  British 
officer  his  leave,  and  practically  remove  his  mess  dinner,  and  what 
is  there  left?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing  ;  he  is  but  a  derelict, 
a  wreck  stranded  by  the  billows  of  reform  on  the  bleak  and  in- 
hospitable shores  of  progress. 

Here  we  must  leave  this  painful  subject.  We  respectfully  drop  a 
tear  over  the  past  of  the  Jiritish  officer — bright  with  mauy  happy 
reminiscences  of  conviviality,  good  fellowship,  and  withal  of  good 
service  ;  we  drop  another  over  his  anxious  and  troubled  present ;  and 
•were  it  not  contrary  to  all  established  precedent,  we  would  drop  a 
third  over  his  dark  and  gloomy  future. 


THE  THEATRES. 

MR.  TOOLE  has  followed  the  preliminary  performances  of 
Paul  Pry  at  his  theatre — Toole's  Theatre  as  it  is  now 
called — by  producing  a  new  "  farcical  piece  "  by  Mr.  Byron  called 
Auntie.  The  theatre,  which  it  will  be  remembered  was  lately 
known  as  the  Folly,  has  been  immensely  improved  in  the  matters 
of  room,  comfort,  and  decoration.  In  the  old  da3's  there  was 
always,  or  almost  always,  a  certain  amount  of  stuffiness  to  be 
encountered,  which  sometimes  was  so  obtrusive  as  to  become  a 
nuisance,  and  seriously  to  interfere  with  one's  enjoyment.  This  has 
now  lortunately  been  got  rid  of,  and  the  theatre  has  been  made  as 
pleasant  to  be  in  as  it  is  pretty  to  look  at.  The  "  farcical  piece,"  as 
Sir.  Byron,  rejecting  the  incongruous  title  of  farcical  comedy,  wisely 
calls  his  play,  is  capitally  suited  to  the  theatre  and  to  the  com- 
pany. The  plot  is  agreeably  impossible,  and,  though  slight  enough, 
is  sufficiently  full  of  incident  without  ever  being  incoherent;  and 
the  dialogue,  which  has  a  pleasing  flavour,  hitherto  unobserved 
in  Mr.  Byron's  work,  of  Mr.  Maddison  Morton's  farce  dialogue,  is 
to  the  point,  and  is  full  of  happy  hits,  which  are  well  given  by 
all  the  plajers.  Indeed,  the  piece  has  hardly  an  unamusiug  moment. 
The  nature  of  its  tendency  and  incidents  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  to  a  considerable  extent  from  its  title.  "  Auntie  "  is,  of 
course,  a  kind  of  replica,  under  a  varied  name,  of  the  mother-in- 
law  of  comedy,  farce,  and  tiction,  of  whom  Mrs.  Gashleigh,  in  A 
Little  Dinner  at  Tinuninss,  is  an  admirable  type.  In  Mr.  Byron's 
new  piece  she  appears  under  the  appropriate  name  of  Mrs. 
Dragoouer,  who  has  quartered  herself  upon  her  niece's  husband, 
]\Ir.  Benjamin  Bunny,  of  Upper  Norwood.  To  match  this 
affliction  of  Bunny's,  we  have  his  neighbour,  Major-Geueral 
Mogador,  oppressed  in  a  like  manner  by  the  constant  presence  of 
his  brother-in-law,  Charles  Loatington.  The  lirst  act  ends  with  an 
open  declaration  of  rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of  "  Auntie  "  in 
the  matter  of  a  summer  excursion  by  the  two  neighbours,  aided 
and  abetted  by  Loalington,  who  sees  his  account  in  sticking  to  them. 
In  the  second  act  we  renew  our  acquaintance  with  the  pleasant 
scenic  arrangement  which  permits  us  to  see  into  two  rooms  at 
once.  On  one  side  of  the  partition  are  naturally  the  rebels,  and 
on  the  other  "  Auntie  "  and  the  two  wives  whom  she  has  carried 
off  with  her.  On  the  rebels'  side  is  also  an  eccentrically  impu- 
dent Margate  landlord  named  Snorum,  a  personage  who  is  capi- 
tally played  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Garden.  There  is  a  scene  between 
Mm  and  Mr.  Toole  as  Bunny  which  is  marked  by  its  humour 
in  the  midst  of  a  play  lull  of  humorous  things.  Snorum  turns 
out  to  be  "  Auntie  s  "  husband,  and  this  seems  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  ingenious  plan  devised  by  Bunny  and  Mogador 
for  marrying  Loatington  to  Mrs.  Bragooner,  and  so  getting  rid 
at  once  of  the  two  household  nightmares.  But  Mr.  Byron  is 
fully  equal  to  getting  rid  in  the  third  act  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  raises  in  the  second,  and  the  piece  ends  just  as  a  piece 
of  the  sort  should  end.  The  play  is  furthermore  of  exactly 
the  right  length,  and  is  unusually  well  acted.  Mr.  Toole  is,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  particularly  happy  in  Bunny,  Miss  Emily  Thome 
is  capital  as  Mrs.  Bragooner,  Miss  VVinifred  Emery  lends  a  welcome 
touch  of  grace  to  the  piece  by  her  performance  of  Mrs.  Bunny, 
and  Miss  Eliza  Johnstone  has  a  very  good  little  bit  of  acting  as 
the  cook  in  the  third  act.  Mr.  Garden  is,  as  we  have  said,  ex- 
cellent as  Snorum,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Ward  is  especially  to  be  com- 
mended for  sinking  with  complete  success  his  own  identity  in  that 
of  the  seedy,  raffish,  impudent  Loatington.  The  play  is  pre- 
ceded by  Mr.  Pinero's  one-act  piece,  Hester  s  Mystery. 

A  piece  like  Auntie  is  to  our  taste  rendered  rather  more  than 
less  attractive  by  the  i'act  that  there  is  no  straining  after  novelty 
of  combinations  in  it ;  that  the  author,  being  thoroughly  practised 
in  stage  cralt,  has  been  content  to  take  simple  enough  material, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  so  arranging  it  as  to  keep  his  audiences 
amused — a  task  in  which  he  certainly  succeeds.  In  a  certain  way 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Messrs.  Conquest  and  Meritt's 
melodrama  Mankind,  now  being  played  at  the  Globe  Theatre. 
The  authors  have  not  troubled  their  heads  about  probabilities  or 
niceties  of  character,  or  any  such  clogs  to  invention,  but  have 
gone  boldly  to  work  to  produce  a  good  tearing  melodrama,  which, 


although  it  is  in  seven  acts,  is  not  a  scene  too  long.  There  is 
something  magnificent  in  the  lavish  use  of  material.  Any  one  of 
the  acts  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  novel  by  M.  Fortune  de 
Boisgobey,  and  even  Bouchardy  himself  could  hardly  have  rivalled 
the  ingenious  and  unexpected  twists  and  turns  of  the  plot  or  plots 
from  scene  to  scene.  In  the  matter  of  construction,  indeed,  Mankind 
may  be  thought  superior  to  most  of  the  plays  which  used  to  be  so 
popular  on  the  Boulevard  du  Crime,  and  it  has  for  English  audiences 
the  merit  of  not  being  overburdened  with  long  tirades.  The  virtuous 
hero  has  his  say  from  time  to  time  ;  but  his  speeches,  though  highly 
eB'ective,  are  alw-ays  of  a  becoming  brevity,  and  the  constant 
bustling  action  of  the  piece  never  flags.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  characters  are  all  painted  with  a  good  fat  brush.  The 
villains,  indeed,  are  perhaps  the  greatest  "  wunners,"  to  borrow  the 
Marchioness's  phrase,  that  have  been  seen  upon  the  stage  for  some 
time  past,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  account  for  the  extent  of 
their  attempted  or  successful  villanies,  except  by  the  reflection  that 
it  is  their  business  to  be  as  villanous  as  they  possibly  can  be 
within  the  limits  of  seven  acts  full  of  surprising  incideuts.  But 
the  authors  have  not  troubled  themselves  with  analysis  of  motive, 
and  the  spectators  are  not  likely  to  stop  to  do  so.  To  give  any- 
thing like  a  summary  of  the  plot  of  a  piece  which  really  contains 
material  enough  for  half  a  dozen  pieces  would  perhaps  be  neither 
easy  nor  desu'able.  Given,  however,  a  heroine  deserted  by  a 
villanous  husband  who  has  hidden  her  child,  and  who  attempts  to 
murder  his  wife  in  order  that  he  may  make  a  rich  marriage  ;  a  hero 
who  is  at  hand  to  rescue  her,  and  who  has  reasons  of  his  o-wu  for 
wishing  to  unmask  the  villain;  a  mysterious  will,  which  all  the 
villains  wish  to  get  hold  of;  a  pair  of  wicked  money-lenders,  who 
are  always  trying  to  outwit  each  other ;  a  brutal  street  showman, 
who  carries  about  with  him  a  little  girl  of  unknown  parentage 
who  has  been  handed  over  to  him  by  a  wicked  lodging-house 
keeper  ;  a  good-hearted  costermonger,  and  his  good-hearted  wife  ; 
a  wicked  friend  of  the  wicked  husband,  who  is  led  to  see  the  error 
of  his  ways ;  and  any  amount  of  incident  arising  from  side  issues — 
of  these  materials  the  curious  in  such  matters  may  try  to  imagine 
what  use  is  made  during  seven  short  acts  in  which  the  action  and 
interest  never  flag,  and  in  which  there  is  a  fitting  infusion  of 
comic  business.  For  neatness  of  comic  situation  the  scene  in 
which  three  of  the  villains  meet,  each  thinking  that  he  has  out- 
witted the  others  in  the  matter  of  the  will  already  referred  to,  is 
particularly  good.  The  play  is  well  mounted ;  and  that  no  pains 
have  been  spared  to  give  it  an  efl'ective  cast  may  be  guessed  from 
the  fact  that  Miss  Litton  and  Mr.  Kj-rle  Bellew  have  been  engaged 
to  play  the  heroine  and  hero.  The  acting  of  Miss  Harriet  Claremont 
as  the  costermonger's  wife,  of  Mr.  Wilton  as  the  costermonger, 
and  of  Miss  Lizzie  Claremont  as  the  lodging-house  keeper, 
is  also  noteworthy.  But  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  acting 
in  the  play — indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  acting 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time — is  given  by  Mr.  Conquest.  He 
plays  one  of  the  money-lenders,  a  certain  Daniel  Groodge,  who 
gives  himself  out,  for  reasons  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover,  as  being  over  a  hundred  years  old.  In  all  the  early 
scenes  of  the  play  his  acting  is  cleverly  grotesque  and  telling  ;  but 
it  is  in  the  last  act  but  one  that  he  makes  his  mark.  He  acci- 
dentally overhears  his  partner  and  his  partner's  son  plotting  to 
poison  him,  and  also  hears  his  partner  boasting  of  having  fre- 
quently cheated  him.  He  makes  his  way  unobserved  from  the 
room,  and  presently  re-entering  finds  his  partner  Sharpley  alone. 
Then  he  makes  an  excuse  for  borrowing  Sharpley 's  silk  handker- 
chief, and,  under  cover  of  breaking  up  the  partnership,  induces 
Sharpley  to  write  and  sign  a  document  so  worded  that  it  might  be 
read  as  a  confession  of  suicide.  Having  got  him  to  do  this,  he 
throws  the  handkerchief  round  his  neck  from  behind,  and 
strangles  him.  It  is  obvious  that  the  most  powerlul  acting 
is  needed  to  support  the  introduction  of  such  a  scene ;  and 
Mr.  Conquest's  acting  is  fully  equal  to  the  demand  made  upon  it. 
While  he  overhears  the  plot  there  is  a  curious  combination  of 
grotesqueness  and  passion  in  his  byplay.  When  he  is  alone  with 
Sharpley  his  fidgeting  with  the  handkerchief  and  his  sidelong 
looks  at  his  partner  recall  the  descriptions  of  Frederick's  some- 
what similar  scene  with  the  bludgeon  in  Trente  Ans  de  la  Via 
d'un  Joueur  ;  and  as  he  stands  behind  Sharpley 's  chair  watching 
him  and  dictating  to  him  the  grotesque  figure  assumes  a  horrible 
kind  of  dignity.  So  when  he  realizes  what  he  has  done,  and 
when,  having  hastily  dragged  a  table  forward  to  conceal  Sharpley 's 
body,  he  tells  young  Sharpley,  who  enters,  that  his  father  has  gone 
out,  the  player's  combined  power  and  art  are  surprising,  inasmuch 
as  the  earlier  scenes  have  given  no  indication  of  his  strength,  and 
might  make  a  worse  play  of  its  sort  than  Manlund  worth  seeing  if 
only  for  this  one  striking  performance. 


REVIEWS. 


EBERS'S  EGYPT.* 

BOOKS  on  Egypt  have  been  so  plentiful  of  late  years  that  the 
appearance  of  a  new  work  on  the  same  subject  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  haQed  with  satisfaction.  But  Herr  Ebershas  contrived 

*  Ecjypt:  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Picturesque.  B}'  G.  Ebcrs. 
Trnnslaled  from  the  original  German  by  Clara  Bell.  With  an  Introduetioa 
and  ^'otes  by  S.  Birch,  D.C.L.,  &c.  Vol.  I.  London:  Cassell,  Petter, 
Galpin,  &  Co. 
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to  give  the  present  volume  a  character  of  its  own.  It  cannot  be 
said  to  belong  to  either  of  the  two  classes  into  which  such  works 
may  generally  be  divided.  We  have  had  learned  works  by 
learned  writers  on  the  history,  religion,  and  art  of  ancient  Egypt, 
and  of  the  numerous  Mohammedan  dynasties  which  have  reigned 
at  Cairo.  We  have  also  had  far  too  many  works,  not  learned,  by 
■writers  often  extremely  ignorant,  dealing  with  various  matters 
■which  have  chanced  to"  come  under  their  not  very  keen  observa- 
tion in  the  course  of  a  three  months'  tour.  When  so  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  for  Egyptology,  and  so  many  new  discoveries  are 
being  made  year  by  year,  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  whose  know- 
ledge qualifies  them  to  speak  on  the  subject  devote  themselves  for 
the  most  part  to  research,  and  make  little  effort  to  render  their 
subject  popular,  or  to  explain  to  the  public  at  large  the  connexion 
between  the  history  of  Egypt  and  the  ancient  monuments  still  in 
existence.  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
Herr  Ebers  for  undertaking  the  work.  Ilis  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  -with  the  country  makes  his  descriptions  differ  widely 
from  the  superficial  sketches  which  it  is  generally  one's  fate  to 
read;  -while  his  kno-wledge  of  the  history  both  of  the  Pharaohs 
and  of  Mohammedan  Egypt  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  popular  book  such  as  the  present.  The  arrangement  of 
his  -work  is  in  some  respects  very  good.  It  is  especially  comfort- 
ing to  find  the  art,  and,  above  all,  the  architecture,  of  each  period 
closely  associated  with  its  history,  instead  of  being  described 
separately.  In  the  chapters  dealing  with  Cairo,  -which  compose 
almost  half  of  the  present  volume,  and  are  decidedly  the  most 
valuable  part  of  it,  this  excellence  of  arrangement  is  most  con- 
spicuous. The  history  of  the  town,  from  the  foundation  of  Fostat 
by  Amroo  until  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Turks  in  1517;  ia 
clearly  traced  without  any  unnecessary  details;  the  Cairo  of  to-day 
is  always  kept  in  view,  but  seldom  made  too  prominent ;  ■while  the 
mosques  and  other  monuments  of  the  more  prominent  Khalifs  and 
Sultans  are  fully  and  accurately  described.  The  present  condition 
of  each  building  is  also  given,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  illustrations, 
which,  so  I'ar  as  architecture  is  concerned,  are  for  the  most  part 
excellent,  the  untravelled  Englishman  may  now  form  some  true 
conception  of  what  Cairo  is,  and  of  the  rulers  who  made  it.  Thus 
the  mosques  of  Amroo  and  Tooloon  are  given  as  examples  of  the 
earlier  Arab  architecture,  and  iu  the  illustrations  we  have  not 
merely  a  general  vie^w  of  these  most  interesting  buildings,  but 
many  details  of  construction  and  design  which  are  of  the  greatest 
value,  being  for  the  most  part  well  chosen  and  carefully  executed. 
The  history  of  this  period  is  very  clearly  explained,  and  due  pro- 
minence is  given  to  the  part  taken  by  the  Coptic  Christians  in 
helping  the  Arab  invaders  against  the  Orthodox  Greeks.  The 
chapter  on  the  Fatimites  is  rather  less  satisfactory.  We  do  not 
quite  understand  why  Herr  Ebers  postpones  all  consideration  of 
the  University  and  mosque  of  El  Azhar.  Even  if  it  were  more 
convenient  to  leave  its  later  development  to  a  subsequent  chapter, 
surely  some  account  of  the  original  foundation  might  well  be 
.given  in  its  proper  context,  especially  as  so  few  monuments 
of  the  Fatimite  dynasty  are  now  extant.  Nor  do  we  understand 
why  the  scanty  architectural  remains  of  this  period  should  be 
eked  out  in  the  illustrations  by  details  from  the  mosque  of  Ezbek, 
which  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  two  great  gates  of 
this  period,  the  Bab  en-Nasr  and  the  Bab  el-Footooh,  are  very 
well  drawn ;  so,  too,  is  the  view  of  the  citadel  which  is  given  in 
connexion  with  the  Eyoobide  dynasty,  though  here  Herr  Ebers 
has  not  been  careful  to  explain  that  the  mosque,  which  is  the  most 
•conspicuous  feature  of  the  citadel,  was  only  added  in  the  present 
century  by  the  dynasty  now  reigning.  When  we  reach  the 
period  of  the  Mamelook  Sultans,  the  monuments  are,  of  course, 
more  plentiful.  Excellent  descriptions  and  illustrations  are  given 
of  the  hospital  and  the  mosque  of  Kalaoon,  together  with  an 
interesting  account  of  the  curious  ceremonies  performed  by 
women  in  this  mosque.  It  is  not  easy  for  Europeans  to  witness 
these  ceremonies,  and  we  are  told  that  they  are  here  described  for 
the  first  time.  We  certainly  do  not  remember  having  read  any 
previous  account  of  them.  The  mosque  of  Hassan  is  fully  treated, 
and  many  designs  from  it  are  given,  among  them  the  beautiful 
frieze  and  the  ornament  of  the  headpiece  of  one  of  the  doors. 
The  mosque-tomb  of  Kait  Bey  forms  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this 
period.  Within  twenty  years  of  the  death  of  the  Sultan  who 
raised  it  came  the  Ottoman  conquest,  when  native  art  and  native 
industry  died  away.  We  have  already  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  chapters  on  Cairo  are  the  best  in  the  book ;  but  we  must 
regret  that  Herr  Ebers  both  here  and  elsewhere  too  often  turns 
aside  to  pay  fulsome  and  utterly  undeserved  compliments  to  the 
reigning  dynasty.  It  is  ridiculous,  and  almost  criminal,  to  speak 
of  Ismail  as  "  this  man  whose  prudence,  industry,  energy,  and  un- 
prejudiced judgment  raised  the  outward  dignity  and  internal  pros- 
perity of  his  country  in  a  wonderful  degree."  It  is  at  least 
equally  absurd  to  call  the  group  of  miserable  hovels  in  which  the 
finest  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  world  is  pre- 

'  variously  housed  "a  magnificent  museum."  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  writer  who  has  occasion  to  refer  to  this  wretched  and 
insecure  building  to  enter  his  protest — the  Egyptologis',*. 
Delenda  est  Cartharjo. 

Of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  book  we  cannot  speak  quite  so 
favourably.  It  contains  much  interesting  historical  matter,  a 
good  account  is  given  of  the  monuments,  and  the  general  aspect  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants  is  well  described  ;  but  we  have  too 

I  many  of  those  commonplace  observations  and  reflections  which 
might  very  well  be  left  to  ordinary  books  of  travel,  and  a  great 

'        deal  of  "  fine  writing  "  which,  however  well  it  may  sound  iu  the 


original  German,  has  not  a  good  eff"ect  in  a  translation.  More- 
over, Herr  Ebers  has  thought  it  advisable  to  treat  the  various  parts 
of  his  subject,  not  in  historical,  but  in  geographical  order.  This 
arrangement  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  essentially  popular  character 
of  the  work,  but  it  does  away  with  all  continuity,  and  so  renders 
this  part  of  the  book  infinitely  less  valuable  than  the  chapters  on 
Cairo,  in  which  the  history  of  Mohammedan  rule  in  Egypt  is 
consecutively  worked  out.  The  size  of  the  volume  forbids  us  to 
suppose  that  the  author  intends  it  to  replace  the  handbooks  of 
Murray  and  Baedeker,  yet  on  no  other  supposition  does  it  seem 
necessary  to  deal  with  each  object  of  interest  in  the  order  in 
which  it  presents  itself  to  the  notice  of  the  traveller. 
Even  the  much-abused  "  general  reader  "  would  surely  prefer  that 
such  a  guide  as  Herr  Ebers  should  leave  the  well-worn  tracks  of 
tourist  authors,  and  take  an  independent  line  of  his  own.  How- 
ever, his  plan  will  no  doubt  commend  itself  to  those  whose  object 
in  reading  is  the  indulgence  of  a  mild  curiosity.  The  first  chapter 
contains  an  account  of  ancient  Alexandria;  the  history  of  the  city 
under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Roman  rule  is  sketched,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  place  are  happily  illustrated  by  the 
fil'teenth  idyl  of  Theocritus.  Herr  Ebers  adopts  the  opinion  that 
Cleopatra  was  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Ctesar's  assassination. 
However  probable  this  supposition  may  be,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  absolutely  proved,  and  therefore  her  presence  should  not  be 
stated  as  a  fact  without  any  qualification  whatever.  The  chapter 
on  modern  Alexandria  is  good,  and  the  Delta  is  exceeditjgly  well 
described.  There  is  also  an  account  of  the  fair  at  Tantah,  a  most 
interesting  town  which  is  seldom  visited  by  tourists ;  the  shrine 
of  Ahmed-el-Bedawee  is  the  most  sacred  in  Egypt,  and  Herr 
Ebers  tells  us  that  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  Nile  valley  where 
he  has  been  exposed  to  any  danger  at  the  hands  of  fanatics.  It  is 
impossible  to  enter  the  mosque  except  under  strong  protection. 
After  a  chapter  on  Goshen,  which  contains  a  description  of  Lake 
Menzaleh  and  of  the  ruins  of  Tanis,  as  well  as  some  information 
about  those  mysterious  kings  the  Hyksos,  we  come  to  Memphis  and 
the  Pyramids.  Here  as  elsewhere  in  the  book  the  reader  has  good 
cause  to  complain  of  the  careless  way  in  which  this  English  trans- 
lation has  been  edited.  We  have  no  desire  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  on  the  transliteration  of  Egj'ptian  and  Arab  names ; 
in  a  popular  work  the  question  need  not  arise.  But  we  may 
fairl}'  expect  that  any  system  which  is  adopted  should  be  adhered 
to  throughout.  This  has  not  been  done  in  the  present  instance. 
The  unlearned  reader  who  looks  in  the  table  of  contents  (there  is 
no  index)  for  anything  he  may  want  will  be  puzzled  to  verify  the 
references  given  when  he  turns  to  the  body  of  the  work.  In  the 
text  the  spelling  of  names  has  been  altered  to  suit  English  pro- 
nunciation to  some  extent ;  but  in  the  table  of  contents  the  words 
have  been  left,  we  suppose,  as  Herr  Ebers  wrote  them.  Thus  in 
the  text  we  find  Mitraheeneh  (why  not  Mitraheny  ?)  and 
Bedrasheyn  ;  in  the  table  of  contents  Mitrahine  and  Bedraechen. 
Mastaba  Fa'run  in  the  one  becomes  Mastabat-el-Faraoun  in  the 
other.  The  names  of  Mohammedan  worthies  fare  no  better.  The 
ill-fated  defender  of  Cairo  against  the  Turks  is  first  called  Terman 
Bey,  and  then  Tuman  Bey.  Similar  instances  may  be  found  by 
the  dozen,  and  general  perversity  in  the  matter  of  spelling  seems 
to  characterize  the  English  editor.  Why  should  Zagazig,  the 
name  of  a  well-known  town  and  railway-station,  be  written 
Zakazeek  ?  The  time-honoured  blunder  of  ■asing  "  Bedaween  " 
in  the  singular  number  also  occurs. 

The  pyramids  and  tombs  of  the  great  cemetery  of  Memphis  are 
well  described,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  account  of  the  religion  of 
the  people  who  built  them.  We  have  rather  too  much  of  the 
commonplace  of  Egyptian  travel,  and  of  the  usual  reflections, 
moral  and  other,  of  tourists ;  but  probably  Germany  is  not 
so  rich  in  tourist  literature  as  our  more  favoured  country.  In 
writing  of  the  ascent  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  Herr  Ebers 
says  : — "  The  Bedaween  have  left  us ;  we  are  alone  on  the  summit. 
All  is  still ;  not  a  sound  reaches  us  from  far  or  near."  If  this  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  statement  of  fact,  and  not  as  a  figure  of  rhetoric, 
Herr  Ebers  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate.  Our  own  experience  of 
pyramid  ascents  goes  to  prove  that  there  is  even  less  chance  of 
solitude  and  silence  at  the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid  than  any- 
where else  at  GhizSi,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  In  the  his- 
torical part  of  liis  work  Herr  Ebers  follows,  for  the  most  part, 
the  authority  of  Herr  Brugsch,  and,  like  him,  is  rather  disposed 
to  dogmatize  without  sufficient  grounds.  For  example,  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  statement  that  the  Sphinx  -was  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Cheops.  The  inscription  on  the  tablet  of  the  Sphinx 
now  at  Boolak  certainly  goes  to  prove  that  the  figure  was  already 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  Cheops.  There  is  some  carelessness  in 
the  accounts  of  the  various  pyramids ;  but  it  is  generally  the  notes, 
and  not  the  text,  which  are  at  fault.  The  pyramid  of  Sakkarah  is 
not  built  of  brick,  as  a  note  in  p.  142  tells  us ;  nor  is  the  curiously 
shaped  pyramid  at  Uashoor — the  "  bent  pyramid,"  as  Herr  Ebers, 
or  his  translator,  calls  it— the  same  as  the  Mastabat-el-Faraoun 
(p.  121).  Perhaps  the  note  which  conveys  this  remarkable  piece  of 
information  has  been  misplaced,  or  Dr.  Birch  may  have  mistaken 
Herr  Ebers's  meaning.  This  pyramid  is  elsewhere  (p.  241 )  called  the 
"  broken  pyramid,"  which  gives  colour  to  the  mistake  in  the  notes; 
but,  not  having  seen  the  original  German,  we  cannot  say  whether 
Herr  Ebers  or  his  translator  is  responsible  for  this  particularly  un- 
happy description.  The  construction  of  an  Egyptian  tomb  is  fully 
explained,  and  drawings  of  wall  paintings  and  scidptures  from  the 
Mastabas  of  Ti  and  Ptah-hotep  are  given  among  the  illustrations. 
There  is  a  good  account,  too,  of  the  Apis  mausoleum  at  Sakkarah. 

We  have  already  made  frequent  mention  of  the  illustrations 
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Tvbicli  occupy  so  large  a  part  of  the  book.  To  many  people 
they  will  form  its  most  interesting  feature.  Excellent  as  many  of 
them  are,  we  must  confess  that  some  of  the  more  ambitious  en- 
gravings seem  to  us  to  be  rather  out  of  place.  Fanciful  com- 
positions bv  modern  artists  can  give  little  idea  of  what  ancient 
Egyptian  lite  really  was,  and,  wlien  printed  from  well-worn  plates, 
they  cease  to  be  satisfactory  as  works  of  art.  Again,  such  figures 
as  "  the  jewel  of  the  hareem"  (p.  53)  have  very  little  to  commend 
them,  and  many  of  the  heads  intended  to  represent  the  various 
types  found  in  Egypt  are  idealized  and  corrected  till  they  have  no 
individuality  left.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  and  less  pre- 
tentious sketches  are  generally  excellent.  We  have  already 
relVrrt  d  to  the  numerous  drawings  of  Arab  designs ;  ai'ter  these  we 
like  bc^st  the  sketches  of  Nile  scenery,  and  of  Cairene  streets,  and 
the  little  architectural  "  bits "  which  are  scattered  so  liberally 
through  the  book.  The  second  volume  will,  we  suppose,  contain 
the  modern  history  of  Cairo,  and  an  account  of  Upper  Egypt.  If 
it  is  as  good  as  the  present  volume  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  scanty  list  of  really  good  popular  works  on  the  subject. 


LIBRARIES  AXD  LIBRARIANS.' 

THE  Associated  Librarians  met  last  year  in  Edlnburgli,  where 
they  shared  some  of  the  festivities  of  the  Social  Science  Con- 
gress. These  distractions  did  not  prevent  them  from  reading  and 
hearing  many  papers,  some  of  wliich  will  interest  all  whom  the 
natural  historian  calls  "right  Penguinks,"  while  others  are  but 
arid,  sad,  and  repulsive,  being  concerned  with  the  details  of  cata- 
logues and  indexes,  and  with  the  25/.  which  Kelso  annually 
expends  on  literature.  Statistics  are  usually  dull  enough,  but  we 
may  expect  some  entertainment  from  the  statistics  collected  by  the 
librarians.  The  process  of  collection  is  iucj^uisitorial,  and  Mr. 
MuUins  told  his  companions  that  it  is  offensive  to  the  clergy.  Nor 
does  this  surprise  us  when  we  learn  that  "  we  ask  the  borrower 
to  oblige  with  his  name,  age,  and  profession.  Now  no  one 
will  think  of  pressing  a  lady  for  her  age,  but  why  is  it  that 
the  clergyman  is  so  angry  at  being  asked  his  age,  &c.  Why 
is  he  generally  so  superior  to  rule  or  law  ? "  Why,  we  ask 
in  turn,  are  such  ridiculous  rules  or  laws  in  force  ?  AYhat 
possible  business  has  the  librarian  with  the  age  or  profession,  and 
all  that  may  be  covered  by  "  &c.,"  of  people  who  have  a  right  to 
borrow  the  books  in  his  keeping  F  The  clergy  appear  to  be 
taking  the  lead  in  freedom's  battle,  bequeathed  from  badgered  sire 
to  son — a  battle  which,  we  assure  Mr.  Mullins,  is  likelj'  in  the  long 
run  not  to  be  gained  by  the  inquisitorial  librarian.  Statistics,  on 
the  whole,  do  not  seem  to  be  of  much  certainty  or  value.  We 
cannot  even  tell  which  of  two  libraries  has  most  books,  when  one 
collection  possesses  its  novels  in  the  three-volume  form,  while  the 
other  has  the  cheaper  editions  in  one  volume.  Again,  one 
librarian  may  enter  the  I'ilyrinis  Proyress  under  theology,  while 
another  rates  it  as  lictiou,  and  so  forth. 

As  the  librarians  met  in  Edinburgh,  Scotch  books  and  Scotcli 
collections  and  coUectorsengaged  mostof  theirattention.  TheScotch 
are  not  a  very  bookish  people,  apparently,  and  perhaps  they  give 
most  of  the  time  they  spare  for  literature  to  the  Scotsman.  In  sixty- 
two  English  and  Welsh  towns  there  were  in  1877  seventy-three  lend- 
ing and  thirty-six  reference  libraries,  with  1,008,294  volumes.  In 
Scotland  at  the  same  date  there  but  five  lending  and  five  reference 
libraries,  with  54,423  volumes.  Perhaps  the  Scotch  are  book- 
buyers  (a  class  greatly  to  be  respected  and  encouraged),  and  there- 
fore they  may  have  less  need  of  libraries.  At  all  events,  three 
towns,  in  addition  to  the  first  five,  have  adopted  the  Free  Library 
Act,  Glasgow  refuses  to  do  so,  which  will  surprise  no  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  sturdy  materialism  of  that  lovely  and 
fragrant  city  in  the  West.  Dunfermline  is  one  of  the  three  con- 
verts. Was  it  not  to  Dunfermline  that  an  enriched  townsman 
offered  a  library,  and  did  not  the  Provost  and  Town  Council 
cautiously  ask,  "  Wha  was  to  be  at  the  expense  o' keeping  up  the 
leebrary  V  "  Apparently  Dunfermline  has  made  up  her  mind  to 
let  her  sixpence  "  go  bang  "  in  this  best  of  causes. 

The  most  interesting  paper  to  the  bibliophile  among  these  Trans- 
actions is  Mr.  Clark's  essay  on  early  Scotch  printers,  Mr.  Clark 
is  Librarian  of  the  Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh,  a  noble  col- 
lection, and  he  succeeds,  as  will  be  shown,  to  famous  predecessors 
and  great  bookmen  of  ancient  days.  The  first  printing  press 
in  Scotland  was  established  in  the  Cowgate  in  1507  by  Walter 
Chepman  and  Andro  Myllar.  The  year  1507  is  late  in  the  annals 
of  the  art,  for  printing,  like  the  spring,  •'  came  slowly  up  this 
way."  Thirty  years  had  gone  by  since  Ca.\ton  set  up  his  press  in 
Westminster.  Those  were  rough  times  in  Scotland,  and  literature 
was  not  in  favour.  It  was  James  IV.,  an  accomplished  and 
curious  prince,  who  granted  a  patent  to  Chepman  and  Myllar. 
The  patent  states  that  "  they  had  taken  upon  them  to  bring  hame 
ane  print,  and  expert  men  to  use  the  same,"  .and  it  was  their  pur- 
pose to  publish  "  books  of  law,  Acts  of  Parliament,  Chronicles, 
Mass-books  ,  ,  ,  and  all  other  books  that  shall  be  necessary,' 
Mass-books  very  soon  ceased  to  be  thought  strictly  necessary. 
Though  Chepman  lived,  and  presumably  published,  till  1530,  only 
two  books  of  his  press  are  known.  It  is  Mr.  Hill  Burton,  we  think, 
in  his  Booh  Hunter,  who  praises  the  Scotch  as  a  people  of 
book-lovers.  And  the  proof  given  is  that  old  Scotch  books,  books 
more  than  a  hundred  years  later  than  the  date  of  Chepman  and 
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Myllar,  are  scarcely  to  be  procured.  The  Scotch  have  thumbed 
them  quite  away  by  diligent  reading,  and  genuine  old  copies  of 
lite  Crook  in  the  Lot  or  Boston's  Fourfold  State  are  very  rare. 
The  two  remaining  works  of  Chepman  and  Myllar  are  the 
Breviariuin  Aberdonense,  and  a  volume  of  ballads  reprinted  by  the 
late  Mr.  David  Laing.  Of  the  patron  of  Chepman,  James  IV.,  we 
learn  that  he  had  had  his  books  bound  in  reindeer  skin,  a  singular 
material.  James,  curiously  enough,  employed  his  publisher  Chep- 
man, and  Stobo,  a  poet,  in  political  negotiations. 

The  poet  and  the  publisher 
Were  walking  hand  in  hand 

in  this  delicate  public  business.  What  an  extraordinary  conjunc- 
tion was  this,  and  where  are  the  poems  of  Stobo  now  ?  "  Mais 
ou  sout  les  neiges  d'autan  ?  "  As  to  Myllar,  though  he  apparently 
did  not  print  in  Edinburgh  as  early  as  1503,  he  certainly  was 
a  bookseller  at  that  date,  and  the  King  paid  fifty  shilling 
for  "  iij  prentit  bukis  tane  fra  Andro  Myllaris  wyf.  '  In  1869 
M.  Claudin,  of  the  Rue  Gu^n6gaud,  had  a  book  bearing  Andro 
Myllar' s  name,  and  Dr.  (or,  as  he  very  much  preferred  to  be  called, 
Mr.)  Laing  spotted  it  in  Claudin's  catalogue.  The  date  was  1506. 
The  Britij-h  Museum,  by  Mr.  Laing's  advice,  bought  the  work  for 
50^,  There  is  no  place  mentioned  on  the  device,  but  by  a  com- 
parison of  types  M,  Claudin  ascertained  that  it  had  been  printed 
in  Rouen  as  early  as  1506.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  M.  Claudia 
pursued  the  name  of  Myllar  through  old  title-pages,  and  at  last 
lound  a  black-letter  quarto  printed  by  the  Scot  in  1505.  "  Finis 
impositus  est  feliciter  quam  Andreas  Myllar  Scotus  mira  as 
imprimi  .  ,  .  sollicitus  fuit  Anno  christiane  redemptionis  mil- 
lesimi  quigintesimo  quinto."  Mr.  Clark  plausibly  infers  that  Myllar 
brought  the  pressand  the  skill  probably  from  Rouen,  while  Chepman 
was  the  capitalist.  The  first  known  Protestant  book  by  a  Scot  is 
"  The  Richt  waye  to  the  Kindome  of  Hevin" — all  other  ways  in  that 
direction,  except  the  new  Scotch  route,  being  spurious  imitations, 
if  not  by-paths  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  dogmatic  volume 
was  printed  at  Malmo,  iu  Sweden,  on  October  16,  1533.  A  very 
early  Scotch  printer,  who  probably  arrived  in  Edinburgh  in  1538, 
was  John  Scott.  He  printed  the  "  Catechisme  "  at  St.  Andrews 
in  1552;  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland  had  been  published  at  the 
old  University  town  iu  1549.  Does  Mr.  Clark  know  whether  this 
John  Scott  was  in  any  way  connected  with  Walter  Scott,  a 
printer  established  in  Venice  at  about  the  same  date  ?  The 
Venetian  Gualtero  Scotto  must  even  more  certainly  have  been  "a 
kindly  Scot "  than  we  may  infer  the  Signoriua  Briani  to  be  really 
a  singer  from  "  an  island  celebrated  for  its  verdure  and  its 
wrongs."  The  only  book  published  by  the  Venetian  Scott  with 
which  we  chance  to  be  acquainted  is  a  pretty  copy  of  the 
poems  of  Sannazarius.  We  regret  to  learn  that  John  Scott 
was  not  scrupulous  about  printing  books  without  license.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  was  directed  against  him  in  1551-52,  and 
he  paid  no  attention  to  it.  He  was  summoned  before  the  Privy 
Council  for  "  his  demerits  and  faultes,"  but  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  appear.  When  the  Kirk  had  everything  its  own  way,  it  fell 
upon  Thomas  Bazandyne,  another  early  printer,  "  for  that  he  had 
imprinted  a  bulk,  entitled  '  The  fall  of  the  Romaue  Kirk,'  naming 
our  King  and  Soveraigue  supreme  head  of  the  primitive  Kirk, 
The  haill  Assembly  ordainit  the  said  Thomas  to  call  in  again  all 
the  foresaid  buikis  that  he  had  sauld,  and  to  keep  them  unsauld,  until 
he  had  altered  the  aforesaid  Title."  Thomas  had  also  printed 
"  a  lewd  song  "  at  the  end  of  a  psalm  book.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
was  the  trick  of  a  lewd  compositor  ;  such  accidents  will  happen  in 
the  best  regulated  establishments.  By  way  of  showing  how  old 
Scotch  books  have  disappeared,  Mr.  Clark  asks  where  are  the  788 
copies  of  "  Lyndsay's  Poems,"  1597;  the  1,000  copies  of 
"  RoUok's  Sermons,"  1599;  and,  among  others,  the  743  copies  of 
"  Henryson's  Fables  of  ^sop  "  ? 

Another  most  interesting  paper  is  Mr.  William  Black's  notice  of 
some  eminent  Edinburgh  librarians.  First  we  have  Thomas 
Ruddiman,  author  of  Ruddiman's  Rudiments;  till  quite  lately  a 
name  of  fear  to  Scotch  schoolboys.  We  always  believed  at  school 
that  the  Itudimcnts  were  the  work  of  some  pseudonymous  craven^ 
who  hid  his  identity  from  the  general  indignation  under  the 
assumed  and  punning  title  of  Ruddiman.  It  sounded  like  the  jest 
of  a  pion.  But  Ruddiman  was  a  real  person,  born  at  Boyndie,  in 
Banff',  in  1674.  His  father  did  not  wish  him  to  take  to  the  higher 
education.  But  Ruddiman's  sister  Agnes  gave  him  a  guinea ;  he 
packed  his  clothes  in  a  napkin,  and  set  olf  towards  Aberdeen,  where 
he  hoped  to  win  a  bursary.  "  Thieves  sprang  up  and  choked  him," 
as  the  undergraduate  said,  or  at  least  gipsies  robbed  him  of  his 
guinea  and  his  clothes.  Naked,  as  it  seems,  and  penniless,  he  held  on 
to  Aberdeen,  won  his  bursary,  and  afterwards  becarhe  Librarian  of 
the  Advocates'  Library.  His  salary  was  8/.  6s.  8(?.  yearly.  David 
Ilume  succeeded  Ruddiman.  Davy's  mother  used  to  say  "  Oor  Davy 
is  a  fine  guid-natured  creature,  but  awfu'  weak  in  the  mind."  In 
David's  time  the  C  uratorsof  the  Library  expelled  "  the  three  following 
French  books — Lcs  Contes  do  la  Fontaine,  L'Histoire  Amoureuse 
des  Gttules,  and  I] Ecumoire  "  from  their  shelves.  What  would 
they  have  done  to  L'Assommoir  ?  As  librarian,  Hume  began  his 
English  History.  Mr.  Laing  was  another  excellent  Edinburgh 
librarian.  Seventy  years  ago  "  Peter,"  in  his  "  Letters  to  hia 
Kinsfolk,"  complained  of  the  dearth  of  old  book-shops  in  Edin- 
burgh, making  an  exception  in  favour  of  Laing's.  One  cannot  now 
hope  to  find  Elzevirs  in  the  Cowgate,  as  iu  Monkbarns's  day. 
The  Fettes  College  boys  have  taken  to  collectini^ ;  "  it's  very  rude 
of  them,  men  said,  to"  come  and  spoil  the  fun,"  if  we  may  parody 
Lewis  Carroll. 
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The  Transactions  contain  little  more  of  very  preneral  interest, 
except  Mr.  Nicholson's  prose  palinode  about  buckram  bindings. 
Mr.  Nicholson,  we  rejoice  to  say,  is  converted  to  morocco,  the 
only  substance  proper  to  be  used  in  the  bibliopagistic  art.  The 
voluiue,  as  is  proper,  is  beautifully  printed. 


SIR  E.  TEMPLE'S  MEN  AND  EVENTS  OF  MY  TIME.* 

MANY  years  ago  a  want  of  varied  experience  used  to  be 
brought  up  as  an  objection  to  the  appointment  of  some 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  to  very  high  office.  It  was  said,  for 
instance,  of  one  gentleman  who  rose  to  be  Secretary,  member  of 
Council,  and  Deputj'-Governor,  and  who  for  a  brief  space  filled 
the  othce  of  Goveruor-General  before  the  arrival  of  Lord  William 
Bentiuck,  that  he  had  never  been  further  from  Calcutta  than 
Buidwan.  Another  gentleman,  within  our  own  recollection  and 
knowledge;  became  a  member  of  the  Councils  of  Lord  Dalhousie 
and  Lord  Canning  without  ever  having  left  Calcutta  at  all,  and 
with  no  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  provinces  and  people  of 
India  than  could  be  gathered  in  the  streets  between  the  Calcutta 
Treasury  and  the  Calcutta  Mint.  Nothing  of  this  kind  can  be 
alleged  against  the  successful  and  eminent  public  servant  who  has 
followed  up  his  first  work  on  India  itself  with  a  second  on 
the  men  who  have  helped  to  make  India  what  it  now  is. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  remarkable 
statesmen  aud  administrators  exclusively  trained  in  India 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  tind  any  one  who 
bas  seen  more  of  India  than  Sir  11.  Temple.  Lord  Lawrence 
was  educated  in  the  Delhi  division,  in  the  Jullunder  Doab,  and  in 
the  Punjab,  and  was  never  stationed  anywhere  else  except  for 
fourteen  mouths  at  Etawa  on  the  Jumna.  The  experiences  of 
Lord  Metcalfe  were  nearly  all  political,  at  Delhi,  Lahore,  with 
Scindia,  and  at  Hyderabad.  Sir  B.  Trere  knows  the  Mahratta 
country  well,  gained  a  great  reputation  in  Scinde,  but  never 
saw  the  Bengal  Presidency  till  he  joined  Lord  Canning  in 
Council  after  the  Mutiny.  Sir  F.  Halliday  understands  Bengal 
and  Behar  as  thoroughly  as  Sir  R.  Montgomery  understands 
the  Doab  of  Hindustan,  Oudh,  and  the  country  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Sutlej.  And  so  on  w-ith  many  others  whom 
we  could  select  as  specialists.  But  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
corner  of  our  huge  dependency  which  Sir  R.  Temple  has  not 
traversed  by  rail,  road,  or  on  horseback,  or  where  he  has  not 
worked  for  some  months  or  weeks  in  palace,  circuit  house, 
liiitcJmy,  or  tent.  Educated  in  village  life  at  Muttra  and 
Allahabad,  he  made  the  Revenue  Settlement  of  the  Jullunder 
district  not  long  after  its  annexation.  For  years  he  was  Secretary 
at  Lahore  under  Sir  John  Lawrence  as  Chief  Commissioner,  and 
was  eunb'ed  to  present  to  the  Anglo-Indian  community  a  series  of 
reports  on  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  administration  of 
the  province  which,  without  becoming  as  popular,  in  Macaulay's 
phrase,  as  the  last  new  novel,  were  vast  improvements  on  the 
annual  and  dreary  pedantries  of  Sudder  Boards  and  Sudder 
Courts.  Alter  the  Mutiny  he  was  selected  by  Mr.  James  Wilson, 
the  first  English  financier  ever  sent  to  aid  a  Government  in  its 
dire  perplexity  about  ways  and  means,  to  be  bis  personal  assistant. 
For  the  next  two  or  three  years  there  was  hardly  a  Special  Com- 
mission on  which  Mr.  Temple  did  not  serve.  Everything  had  been 
more  or  less  disordered  by  the  Mutiny,  and  had  to  be  abolished, 
reconstructed,  or  replaced  by  something  else.  Mr.  Temple  was 
put  on  Commissions  for  inquiring  into  the  growth  of  indigo 
and  the  abuses  connected  with  it,  police  organization,  and  civil 
and  military  finance.  In  one  of  these  capacities  he  visited 
Arracan  and  Burma,  sailed  up  the  Irrawaddy  to  Prome  and 
Meaday,  and,  it  was  popularly  believed,  once  took  on  himself  to 
command  a  brig  and  peremptorily  order  its  pilot,  bewildered  in  a 
mist  ofiMkyab,  to  let  down  the  anchor,  thus  partly  fullilling  Sydney 
Smith's  well-known  prophecy  about  Lord  John  Russell'^and  the 
Channel  fleet.  Between  1862  and  1867  Mr.  Temple  endeavoured, 
with  considerable  success,  to  do  for  the  Central  Provinces  what  his 
great  master  had  done  for  the  Punjab ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
opportunities  ati'orded  him  for  visitinij  the  interiors  of  Bengal  aud 
Bombay  as  ruler  of  those  Presidencies,  he  has  served  as  Special 
Commissioner  during  the  Madras  famine,  and  has  ridden  post 
haste  to  the  Argandab  River  and  the  walls  of  Candahar.  It 
would  be  impossible,  we  think,  to  select  any  one  person— otlicial, 
traveller,  missionary,  or  tourist — who  is  familiar  with  the 
affluents  of  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Iriawaddy,  and  the 
Brahmaputra ;  who  has  seen  all  the  notable  cities  of  India, 
Hindu,  Mahommedan,  and  English;  who  has  surmounted  the 
Pir  Panjal  and  the  Bolan  Passes,  bas  conversed  freely  with  the 
Sikhs  of  the  Manjha,  and  has  inspected  the  schools  of  native 
Christians  in  Dindigal,  and  Tinnevelly  the  most  southern  part  of 
Madras. 

That  this  wide  range  of  experience  should  result  in  an  attractive 
volume  is  what  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  Its  general  accuracy 
makes  one  curious  misiake  the  more  remarkable.  At  p.  143  the 
author  tells  us  how,  with  Sir  John  Lawrence,  he  met  Golab  Sing, 
the  ruler  of  Cashmere,  in  1858,  after  the  Mutiny.  Either  thts 
meeting  took  place  before  that  event,  which  is  next  to  impossible, 
or  else  Sir  Richard  is  a  spiritualist.  Golab  Sing  died  in  1S57,  and 
the  ruler  who  in  1858  came  forth  with  a  procession  of  elephants 

'  Men  and  Evenis  of  My  Time  in  India.  By  Sir  Itichard  Temple,  Bart., 
O.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  late  Finance  Minister  of  India,  Lieut.-(;overnor  of 
Iseagal,  and  Governor  of  Bombay.    London  :  John  Murray.  1882. 


to  meet  Sir  John  Lawrence  in  the  flesb,  was  Runbir  Sing,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Golab  Sing.  But  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the 
book  is  the  portraiture  of  those  remarkable  statesmen  with  whom 
Sir  R.  Temple  was  brought  into  close  and  constant  connexion 
during  the  early  part  of  bis  career.  It  will  be  objected  to  several 
of  these  cbapters  that  they  mention  no  one  except  in  terms  of 
positive  praise.  We  fully  endorse  the  confidence  expressed  in  the 
preface  that  "  there  is  nothing  to  cause  pain  to  any  one."  The 
reader  who  is  anxious  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  any  adminis- 
trative or  financial  failure  on  any  individual  will  get  little 
belp  from  Sir  R.  Temple.  Like  the  visitor  of  classic  times 
to  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  be  may  scan  the  votive  tablets  erected 
by  the  gratitude  of  fortunate  survivors,  and  may  well  wonder 
what  has  become  of  the  bad  bargains  who  were  drowned. 
But  the  answer  to  this  is  that  controversy  or  criticism  is  not  the 
objects  of  the  work.  It  may  be  that,  testing  men  and  events  by 
the  full  light  of  political  evolution,  some  persons  will  object  to 
the  language  applied  to  Lord  Dalhousie  or  Lord  Canning,  to 
James  Wilson  or  to  James  Thomason.  But  no  one  will  challenge 
the  correctness  of  the  outline,  if  he  demurs  to  the  colouring;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Sir  R.  Temple  has  used  his  ample  materials, 
on  the  whole,  without  gross  partiality  or  unfairness,  and  with 
much  good  feeling  and  good  taste.  Foremost  in  the  role  of 
historical  Viceroys  must  always  be  the  head  of  the  old  Scotch 
House  of  Ramsay.  The  time  is  now  almost  come  when,  as  was  said 
pf  Chatham,  the  rash  judgments  "passed  on  bim  by  contem- 
poraries may  be  calmly  revised  by  history."  Sir  John  Kaye,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Scpoij  War,  sketched  the  "  Great  Pro- 
consul" in  some  spirited  passages;  and,  doing  justice  to  bis 
vigour,  ability,  purity  of  intention,  and  devotion  to  Imperial 
interests,  at  the  same  time  credited  him  with  errors  he  bad 
never  committed  and  with  a  policy  that  bad  no  share  in  pre- 
cipitating the  crash.  The  late  Sir  Charles  Jackson,  a  Puisne 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta,  not  long  afterwards 
vindicated  the  conduct  and  character  of  Lord  Dalhousie  in  a 
well-reasoned,  candid,  and  convincing  book,  now  almost  for- 
gotten. Sir  R.  Temple  takes  up  Lord  Dalhousie's  annexations 
one  by  one,  clears  away  much  misrepresentation,  and  shows  in- 
contestably  that  when  Sepoys  revolted  and  our  own  provinces 
were  lost,  the  "  great  native  rulers,  the  Nizam,  Sindhia,  Holkar, 
the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda,  the  Maharaja  of  Jaramu  and  Kashmir, 
the  Begum  of  Bhopal,  the  Rajput  Princes,  the  protected  Sikh 
chiefs,  and  many  others  of  similar  rank,  remained  faithful  to 
the  British  cause."  Pegu  at  one  end  of  the  Empire  and  the  Punjab 
at  the  other  were  sources  of  positive  strength.  The  Mahrattas 
would  have  intrigued  "  whether  Sattara  had  been  annexed  or  not," 
and  though  the  ex-Rani  of  Jhansi  and  the  Nana  were  actuated  by 
personal  motives  and  vindictiveuess,  the  real  cause  of  the  Mutiny 
is  pithily  summed  up  in  the  sentence,  that  for  a  long  time  we  had 
"  maintained  a  native  army  much  too  large  and  an  European  force 
much  too  small."  In  thirty  years'  time  much  more  will  be  cleared 
up  by  the  publication  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  own  papers.  Meanwhile, 
in  these  pages  he  stands  out  clearly  as  the  just  and  vigorous 
statesman  ;  the  founder  of  a  school  of  able  disciples  and  adminis- 
trators ;  the  reformer  who  gave  India  postage,  railways,  and 
telegraphs,  and  a  number  of  other  beneficial  schemes  ;  and  who  by 
consolidating  our  Empire,  put  an  end  to  all  vague  theories  about 
the  balance  of  native  Powers,  and  in  reality  prepared  the  way  for 
the  stable  and  equitable  policy  of  his  successor. 

The  portrait  of  that  successor  is  drawn  with  much  discrimina- 
tion. At  no  time  of  his  career  did  Lord  Canning  run  the  risk  of 
being  over-praised.  At  one  period,  indeed,  he  was  attacked  in 
India  and  in  England  with  a  discreditable  vehemence  and  a  per- 
versity which  should  make  men  blush  to  think  their  fathers  were  his 
foes.  Pie  was  perhaps  a  trifle  slow  in  his  first  perception  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Sepoy  revolt ;  but,  when  once  roused  to  action,  his 
measures  of  relief  were  prompt  and  judicious  ;  and  no  praise  can 
be  too  great  for  tbe  calmness  and  magnanimity  displayed  by  him, 
both  in  the  crisis  of  the  conflict  when  Delhi  had  not  been  captured 
and  the  fate  of  Lucknow  was  in  suspense,  and  afterwards  when 
the  sword  had  done  its  work  eff'ectivelj',  aud  the  community  were 
bent,  not  on  salutary  retribution,  but  on  savage  revenge.  He  made 
a  mistake  in  1857  in  establishing  a  censorship  over  the  Anglo- 
Indian  press,  and  in  snubbing  the  wayward  enthusiasm  of 
the  Calcutta  Volunteers,  and  for  some  time  during  1858 
an  unchecked  outlay  on  new  and  irregular  levies  seemed  likely  to 
swallow  up  all  the  cash  balances  which  mutineers  and  gaol-birds 
had  left.  But  in  the  last  three  years  of  his  government  he  did  a 
great  deal  to  reconstruct  the  whole  fabric  of  society  which  the 
rebellion  bad  shattered ;  he  reformed  the  police ;  he  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  tea ;  bis  splendid  addresses  at 
Durbars  calmed  and  conciliated  the  anxieties  of  native  chiefs,  and 
impressed  them  with  a  lasting  sense  of  the  generosity  and  equity 
of  the  Government ;  and  some  of  his  State  papers,  notably  that 
on  the  permission  to  Princes  to  adopt  heirs,  are  models  of  forcible 
reasoning  and  of  chaste  and  dignified  style. 

A  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  career  of  James  Wilson, 
who  certainly,  in  eight  months,  did  as  much  to  restore  a  financial 
equilibrium  as  any  one  human  being  could  effect  in  so  short  a 
space.  There  bad  never  been  an  annual  budget,  or  even  an  esti- 
mate, before  Wilson's  arrival ;  and  bis  first  financial  speech,  which 
took  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes  in  deliver}-,  made  an  im- 
pression which  those  who  heard  it,  including  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  will  never  forget.  All  subsequent  manifestoes,  speeches, 
and  proposals  have  been  modelled  on  Wilson's  first  and  last 
effort.    He  is   the  father  of  all  sound  Indian  finance.  Not 
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tliat  we  think  all  his  measures  beyond  cavil.  His  scheme  for 
a  paper  currency  was  most  properlj'  curtailed  and  improved 
by  Sir  Charles  Wood;  and  Wilson's  unlucky  hoast  that  his 
new  currency  was  as  good  as  the  discovery  of  a  mine  of 
silver  under  the  Esplanade  of  Calcutta  alarmed  Anglo-Indians 
who,  like  Richard  I.  in  Ivanhoc,  knew  nothing  of  cipliers  or 
rates  of  usage,  but  were  perfectly  alive  to  the  daiijiers  attendant 
on  excessive  issue  and  damaged  credit.  The  schedules  of  his 
Income-tax  perplexed  and  dismayed  the  English  and  native  com- 
munity to  an  extent  of  which  Wilson  could  form  no  opinion 
whatever.  Tlie  abolition  of  the  Indian  navy  as  a  separate  branch 
of  the  administration  was  much  doubted  at  the  time,  though  it 
fell  to  Mr.  Laing  to  carry  it  out ;  and  we  have  always  thought 
there  was  ample  room  for  the  emploj'uient  of  a  separate  marine 
establishment  in  surveys  and  transports  during  peace,  and  in 
guarding  our  coasts,  harbours,  and  navigable  rivers  in  India 
during  war.  But  still,  to  the  foundations  laid  by  "\\'ilson  is  owing 
some  part  of  any  succe.-^s  obtained  by  Laing  and  Trevelyan,  by  the 
Stracheys  and  by  fciir  R.  Temple  himself,  in  the  same  Held  of  states- 
manship, perhaps  the  most  important  division  in  the  Indian  Cabinet 
after  foreign  aliairs.    Indeed,  the  two  surprisingly  hang  together. 

It  is  natural  to  look  for  some  cbapters  devoted  to  the  local  and 
Imperial  administration  of  Lord  Lawrence.  In  one  he  appears  as 
the  John  Lawrence  of  the  Punjab,  who  waged  a  friendly  war  with 
his  brother  Henry  against  the  policy  of  temporarj'  or  perpetual 
alienations  of  the  revenue  in  favour  of  priests  and  fanatics,  fiddlers 
and  bufibons,  or  stemmed  the  Mutiny  with  his  band  of  able 
soldiers  and  civilians,  and  helped  to  recapture  Delhi  before  the 
arrival  of  a  single  reinforcement  from  England.  In  the  other 
he  is  the  Viceroy,  not  always  supported  by  bis  colleagues  in 
Council,  and  compelled  sometimes  to  modily  his  own  views  in 
deference  to  theirs;  but  always  clear  and  delinite  in  slatement, 
sound  and  just  in  principle,  familiar  wiih  the  complex  details  of 
all  subordinate  agencies,  more  ready  to  take  in  new  ideas  than  is 
popularly  believed,  and  as  unshaken  in  his  belief  of  the  propriety  of 
a  moderate  Income-tax  as  he  was  indexible  in  his  abstinence 
from  Central  Asian  and  Afghan  intrigues,  yir  R.  Temple,  without 
reviving  an  irritating  controversy,  judiciously  contents  himself 
with  a  review  of  the  steps  which  Lord  Law  rence  took  to  establish 
a  permanent  influence  at  Cabul,  and  a  friendly  understanding  with 
its  ruler;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  policy  advocated 
by  Lord  Lawrence  as  Viceroy  in  India,  and  to  the  day  of  his 
death  in  England,  carried  the  whole  of  his  independent  Council 
with  him.  There  were  able  soldiers,  lawyers,  and  civil  adminis- 
trators at  Simla  and  in  Calcutta  between  1S64  and  1S69;  but, 
divided  as  they  were  occasionally  about  tenant-right  in  Oudh, 
financial  exigencies,  and  the  raising  of  public  loans,  they  were 
unanimous  in  supporting  the  Governor-General  in  a  policy  which 
combined  distrust  of  Russia  with  avoidance  of  entanglements 
beyond  our  own  frontier.  Sir  R.  Temples  account  of  the  leader 
to  whom  he  is  so  much  indebted  will  be  read  with  interest 
pending  the  publication  of  a  fuller  biography  now  in  course  of 
preparation  by  a  very  able  writer. 

We  have  no  room  for  detailed  notices  of  other  prominent 
characters.  There  is  a  very  felicitous  comparison  of  Thomason 
•with  Frere,  or  rather  a  statement  of  the  points  of  dissimilarity 
between  these  two  men.  Justice  also  is  done  to  the  too 
brief  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Mayo  ;  his  geniality  and  activity,  his 
selection  of  trustworthy  subordinates,  and  the  tact  he  displayed  in 
directing  tliose  measures  which  he  could  thoroughly  imderstand, 
such  as  finance  and  public  works.  In  fact,  to  read  this  work  is 
like  walking  through  a  gallery  of  historical  portraits  by  Millais 
or  Watts. 

Sir  R.  Temple  is  himself  no  mean  artist,  and  to  the  observations 
engendered  and  fostered  by  a  love  of  art  may  be  ascribed  the 
happy  descriptions  of  Indian  scenery  which  diversify  the  accounts 
of  measures  and  public  men.  He  is  equally  at  home  with  his 
pencil  in  sketching  the  marble  rocks  of  the  Karbudda,  the  snowy 
range  as  seen  from  Simla,  or  the  feathery  palms  of  Bengal ;  and 
he  touches  gracefully  on  some  of  the  places,  attractive  by  their 
historical  associations  or  by  their  natural  beauties,  which  it  was 
his  good  fortune  to  visit.  Deogurh,  or  Dowlatabad,  is  described 
as  a  "  magnihcent  mass  of  scarped  trap-rock,  rising  black  and 
precipitous  out  of  a  flat  plain  to  the  height  of  a  thousand 
feet."  Then  the  vegetation,  rocks,  clouds,  and  mists  of  the 
Vindhya  and  Satpura  ranges  ;  the  sides  of  the  hills  up  which  the 
Shore  Ghaut  Railway  climbs,  covered  with  forests  and  seamed 
with  countless  rills  ;  the  picture  of  Lower  Bengal  in  the  rainy 
season  when  every  imllah  is  a  navigable  river  and  every  depres- 
sion is  an  inland  sea ;  the  vegetation  of  Sikkim,  its  wild  cane, 
its  tree  fern,  and  its  glowing  magnolias  ;  the  desolation  of  Behar 
from  the  absence  of  rain,  and  the  destruction  caused  by  the  storm 
wave  which  swept  over  Sandip,  turning  villages  into  graveyards, 
and  gardens  and  rice-fields  into  salt  marshes ;  the  scenery  of  the 
Western  Ghauts,  where  the  foreground  is  made  up  of  roads  cut 
and  blasted  out  of  the  solid  rock,  over  which  pass  strings  of  creak- 
ing and  overladen  carts,  and  in  the  distance  the  Indian  Ocean  is 
descried  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun — all  these  tend  to  show 
that  the  author  has  a  quick  eye  for  scenery  as  well  as  for  a  Blue- 
book. 

Perhaps  not  the  least  interesting  is  the  final  chapter,  where 
the  author  is  tempted  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  of  the 
eflects  of  British  rule  on  India  and  its  people.  Are  the 
masses  better  off'  ?  Has  education  elevated  the  native  character  ? 
Are  we  hated,  feared,  or  respected  ?  Is  the  permanence  of 
our  administration  likely  to  be  endangered  by  active  hostility 


or  secret  dislike  on  the  part  of  any  large  section  of  the  natives  ? 
To  these  questions  Sir  R.  Temple  returns,  on  the  whole,  a 
reas-uring  answer.  Native  Rajas  and  Nawabs,  enjoying  in- 
lernal  independence,  are  with  us.  So  are  the  banking,  trading, 
and  industrial  classes,  and  the  large  Zamindars  or  Talukdars 
in  Bengal  and  in  Oudh.  The  peasant  proprietors  and  the 
labourers  are  passively  loyal,  though  the  last  class  are  pro- 
bably not  much  better  oft'  under  our  rule  than  under  Akbar  or 
Shah  Jehau.  They  are  more  numerous,  and  they  are  secure 
against  any  raids  and  invasions,  nor  will  they  be  allowed  to 
die  by  hundreds  in  case  of  famine.  On  the  other  hand,  several  of 
the  educated  classes  want  more  than  as  yet  we  are  pre- 
pared to  give  them ;  and  priests  and  Faquirs,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  rabble  and  scum  of  populous  cities,  and  the  hangers-on 
of  courts  and  camps,  think  of  those  grand  days  of  looting 
and  burning  enjoyed  in  1857,  with  relish  and  despair.  But  Sir  R. 
Temple's  well-reasoned  chapter  is  a  very  good  antidote  against 
a  lit  of  the  hysteiics.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  author 
can  be  credited  with  many  fiashes  of  originality  which  have 
distinguished  other  Anglo-Indians — Sir  George  Campbell,  for 
instance — or  whether  he  could  have  originated  the  Revenue  policy 
of  Bird  and  carried  it  out  for  ten  consecutive  years  like  Thomason. 
But  as  one  with  the  power  to  incorporate  the  ideas  and  suggestions 
of  subordinates  with  his  own,  to  interpret  with  fidelity  and  intelli- 
gence the  wise  conceptions  of  Viceroys,  to  give  practical  shape  to 
the  inspirations  of  genius.  Sir  R.  Temple  has  not  often,  if  ever, 
been  surpassed.  And  he  has  now  shown — in  spite  of  a  very 
shallow  criticism  to  the  contrary — that  he  can  avail  himself  of 
"  literary  opportunities "  and  throw  light  on  past  and  present 
administration  by  pages  at  once  graphic,  comprehensive,  and 
picturesque. 


STATE  TEIALS  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.' 

A GOOD  history  of  modern  State  trials,  neither  too  technical 
nor  wholly  gossiping  and  anecdotic,  ought  certainly  to  be  by 
no  means  unwelcome.  Many  of  the  stories  told  iu  such  cases 
are  of  very  great  interest  as  stories,  and  they  have  been  more 
than  once  dealt  with  from  that  point  of  view,  notably  by  the  late 
Mr.  Walter  Thornbury.  But  such  handling  is  necessarily 
defective  in  technical  details,  while  the  writer  is  under  a  direct 
temptation  to  adopt  the  ■'  cocked  hat  and  sword "  style  of 
narration.  Mr.  Lathom  Browne,  while  avowedly  consulting 
public  taste  in  his  stories,  writes  as  a  lawyer,  and  dedicates  his 
book  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  We  feel,  therefore,  a  comfortable 
security  from  the  tricks  of  the  picturesque  historian.  Unluckily, 
however,  Mr.  Lathom  Browne's  book  has  not  been  read  very  far 
before  a  certain  doubt  creeps  into  the  mind  as  to  his  plan  and  his 
powers  of  executing  it.  His  first  volume  contains  the  trial  of 
Governor  Wall,  the  Bespard  afliiir,  the  trial  of  Peltier,  Emmet's 
Rising,  the  "  Trojan  Horse  "  libels,  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Melville,  the  trials  of  Davison  and  Jones  for  malversation,  the 
afi'air  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  Picton's  trial 
for  torturing  Louisa  Caldcron,  some  press  prosecutions,  the 
Berkeley  peerage  case,  and  the  "  Caravat  and  Shauavest"  trials 
in  Ireland.  An  account  of  the  recent  trial  of  Most  is  rather 
oddly  appended.  Now  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader 
is  that  the  term  "State  Trials,"  however  technically  justi- 
fiable, is  used  here  with  extraordinary  looseness.  In  no  real 
sense  can  the  trial  of  Governor  Wall  be  called  a  State  trial, 
as,  for  instance,  the  companion  trial  of  Picton  was.  la  this 
latter  there  was  a  constitutional  point  of  interest  and  importance 
atlecting  the  powers  and  conduct  of  English  Colonial  Governors  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Wall's  case  was  little  more  than  aa 
ordinary  case  of  murder.  There  was  nothing  in  debate  but  the 
fact  of  the  mutiny  and  the  connexion  of  Armstrong's  death  with 
his  flogging.  So,  again,  it  seems  an  abuse  of  language  to  call  the 
Berkeley  peerage  inquiry  a  State  trial.  In  the  same  way  the 
Stock  Exchange  frauds  of  which  Lord  Cochrane  was  wrongfully 
accused,  and  which  are  dealt  with  at  great  length  in  the  second, 
volume,  seem  to  have  no  business  there ;  while  the  trial  of  Hone, 
which  Mr.  Browne  has  omitted,  undoubtedly  ought  to  appear. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  a  certain  latitude  must  be  allowed 
to  an  author  in  this  matter  of  admission  and  exclusion.  No  such 
latitude  can  be  contended  for  in  the  matter  of  treatment.  Granting 
that  a  man  may  choose  his  subjects,  and  that  his  readers  have  no  busi- 
ness to  dictate  to  him  in  this  respect;  they  have  every  business  to 
demand  that  he  shall  tell  his  story  lorcibly,  and  in  clear  and  gramma- 
tical language,  that  his  arguments  and  representations  shall  hang 
together.  ]\Ir.  Lathom  Browne  does  not,  we  fear,  quite  respond  to 
these  demands.  "  He  marched  out  with  fifty  of  his  men  with  the 
intention  of  escorting  his  colonel  from  his  suburban  residence,  of 
whose  murder  he  was  ignorant,"  is  a  sentence  which  we  cannot 
commend.  The  ferocity,  as  well  as  the  inconsequence,  of  an  Irish, 
mob  might  tempt  them  to  murder  a  suburban  residence;  but  the  fact 
is  too  singular  to  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  allusion.  Here  is  a 
still  more  marvellous  tangle  of  words  about  Mrs.  Clarke: — "  With 
whom  she  commenced  to  sin  is  not  clear,  probably  with  an  army 
agent  of  the  name  of  Ogilvie,  by  v/hom  she  became  initiated  into 
the  corruptions  of  army  purchase  —  presumably  with  others  in 
good  social  positions,  but  nominally  living  separate  from  her 
husband  witu  her  mother."    Among  other  slipshod  uses  the  form 
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*'  -written  somebody,'"  instead  of  "  written  to  somebody,"  constantly 
f  occurs.  Nor  are  graver,  thoug-b  less  tangible,  and  less  easily 
d'cmonstrable,  faults  absent.  Interesting  as  Mr.  Lathom  Browne's 
stories  are  for  tbe  most  part,  tbey  are  not  at  all  well  told.  Tbe 
author  seems  entirely  destitute  of  narrative  power;  be  neither 
groups  his  facts  strikingly,  nor  exposes  them  dramatically,  nor 
makes  them  lead  up  to  the  termination.  They  stray  about  the 
pages  in  an  aimless  sort  of  fashion,  readynodoubt  to  be  grasped  and 
grouped  for  himself  by  any  skilful  and  intelligent  reader,  but  not  in 
any  proper  sense  narrated.  Mr.  Lathom  Browne's  judgment  also 
seems  to  be  a  very  odd  sort  of  judgment.  He  expresses  plaintive 
surprise  in  his  preface  that  Sir  Richard  Cross  should  have  refused 
him  permission  to  consult  the  original  documents  of  Emmet  s  trial, 
.and  puts  a  very  improper  construction  on  the  refusal.  In  dis- 
•cussing  the  Duke  of  York's  atfair,  he  talks  of  the  "  manly  consis- 
tency "  and  "  ability  "  of  Colonel  Wardle.  Now  the  business  was 
bad  enough;  but  that  Wardle's  part  in  it  was  due  entirely  to 
virulent  party  spirit  there  can  be  hardly  the  slightest  doubt.  In 
this  same  affair  Mr.  Browne  is  dreadfully  severe  on  the  Duke's 
letters.  He  describes  the  following  as  "  sensuous  language  " : — 
Adieu,  therefore,  my  sweetest,  dearest  love,  till  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  be  assured  that  to  my  last  hour  I  shall  ever  remain 
yours,  and  yours  alone."  The  Duke's  atfection  for  Mrs.  Clarke  was 
II  very  reprehensible  ali'ection- — that  is  certain.  But,  given  its  ex- 
istence, there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  additional  guilt  in  his 
having  used  language  which  is  merely  the  language  of  ali'ection, 
innocent  as  well  as  guilty,  and  which  certainly  has  in  this  in- 
stance nothing  that  any  person  who  uses  words  in  their  accus- 
tomed meanings  can  call  "  sensuous."  On  the  other  hand,  it 
passes  belief  bow  Mr.  Browne  can  endorse  Marryat's  statement 
that  Picton  was  "  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  caprice,  pique,  and  vin- 
dictiveness  of  faction."  Picton,  no  doubt,  was  a  very  gallant 
■officer.  But,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  legal  justification  for 
liis  act,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  capricious, 
vindictive,  and  factious  in  order  to  think  that  an  English  soldier 
who  with  his  own  hand  authorized  the  infliction  of  torture  to 
procure  evidence  from  a  girl  of  fifteen  in  a  trumpery  case  of  robbery, 
deserved  all  and  more  than  the  annoyance  which  he  received. 

The  cases  which  Mr.  Lathom  Browne  has  collected  are,  how- 
ever, of  sufficient  interest  to  make  his  book  deserve  reading,  even 
if  it  had  been  worse  executed  and  worse  planned  than  it  is.  It  is 
at  least  obvious  that  he  has  taken  pains  with  his  work ;  and  the 
only  exception  that  can  be  taken  to  its  accuracy  arises  from  the 
fact  that  Aie  author  is,  on  points  not  of  law,  obviously  at 
the  mercy  of  the  opinions  of  the  principal  book  on  the  subject. 
As  most  of  tne  books  are  biographies,  and  as  tbe  biographer  is 
naturally  and  amiably  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  hero,  Mr. 
Lathom  Browne  is  a  very  lenient  judge  ou  the  whole,  except  to 
unlucky  persons  who  come  in  only  as  accessories  and  not  as  prin- 
cipals. As  a  lawyer,  he  seems  to  have  a  praiseworthy  diffi- 
culty in  getting  over  the  flagrant  partisanship  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  But  that  master  of  one-sided  charges  is  almost  the  only 
person  (except  the  poor  Duke  of  York,  with  his  sensuous  letters") 
■who  figures  frequently  here  and  yet  is  harshly  judged.  Castle- 
reagh,  who  only  shows  now  and  then,  is  treated  with  severity ; 
while  the  Marquess  Wellesley  is  dismissed  with  something  mo're 
than  severity — with  what  seems  like  gross  injustice.  It  is  very- 
doubtful  if  there  is  the  least  ground  for  thinking  that  his  efforts 
to  prevent  the  Peninsular  Wars  from  being  starved  were  in  any 
sense  a  cloak  for  a  design  to  curry  favour  with  the  Prince  llegent. 
Yet  an  ignorant  reader  of  Mr.  Browne  might  go  away  with  such 
an  idea.  However,  we  must  return  to  tbe  facts ;  and  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  story  which  Mr.  Browne  actually  has  to  tell  may  not 
be  unwelcome.  Ho  begins  with  the  trial  of  Governor  Wall — a 
.story  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  much  in  place,  and  which  has 
been  better  told  before.  VVe  own,  moreover,  that  we  are  by 
.no  means  so  certain  of  the  clearness  of  the  case  against  Wall  as 
Mr.  Browne  seems  to  be,  almost  all  the  witnesses  against  him 
having  been  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  mutiny,  if  mutiny  there 
was.  However,  this  is  not  worth  arguing.  Despard's  case,  which 
follows,  is  certainly  a  very  curious  one.  It  has  two  points  of 
.interest  to  posterity — Canning's  verses,  and  the  quaint  use  proposed 
to  be  made  in  the  plot  of  the  great  gun  on  the  parade  in  front  of 
the  Horse  Guards.  Who  would  like  nowadays  (putting  the  attrac- 
tions of  regicide  by  such  a  weapon  out  of  the  question)  to  lire  that 
piece  of  ordnance  ?  We  confess  that  we  should  not  personally 
care  to  apply  the  match.  As  for  the  law  of  this  case,  Mr.  Browne 
as  usual,  so  generously  indignant  at  the  employment  of  Govern- 
ment spies  that  he  seems  rather  to  underrate  the  culpability  of 
the  accused.  la  the  same  way  in  Emmet's  case,  the  imbecility  of 
the  Irish  Government  (which  indeed  can  hardly  be  exaggerated) 
.seems  to  occupy  him  more  than  the  scoundrelism  of  the  outbreak. 
For  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Emmet  himself  he  might 
plead  illustrious  examples.  For  ourselves,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  see  why  youth,  certain  sentimental  accidents,  and  a  free  in- 
dulgence in  the  empty  but  grandiloquent  phraseology  which  comes 
so  naturally  to  the  lips  of  Irishmen,  should  efface  so  heavy  an 
account  for  folly,  vanity,  recklessness  of  certain  bloodshed  and  all 
but  certain  failure,  and  irresolution  coming  very  close  to  cowardice 
in  the  actual  hour  of  danger,  as  that  which  stands  against  Emmet's 
record.  The  curious  "  Trojan  Horse  "  libels,  which  were  pretty 
certainly  written  by  an  Irish  judge,  are  generally  forgotten  now, 
but  illustrate  Irish  history  and  Irish  character  well  enough.  The 
impeachment  of  Lord  Melville  is  fairly  well  told,  though  Mr. 
Lathom  Browne  has  omitted  the  striking  and  characteristic  story 
of  the  brutal  attempt  made  by  certain  Opposition  members  to  "  see 


how  Billy  took  it  "  when  the  Speaker's  casting  vote  decided  against 
his  friend.  The  Commissariat  trials  are  unimportant,  and  we  have 
said  enough  of  the  Duke  of  York's  case,  and  of  Picton's,  and  of 
the  Berkeley  investigation.  The  Irish  trials  of  the  Caravats  and 
Shanavests  are  only  interesting  as  showing  that  half  a  century  of 
unwearied  concession  and  conciliation  has  made  Irish  conspirators 
not  one  whit  less  brutal,  and  their  abettors  not  one  whit  less 
indifferent  to  brutality,  than  was  the  case  in  those  days  over  the 
tyranny  of  which  some  people  think  it  well  to  sigh  plaintively. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  the  trial  of  Bellingham  for  the 
murder  of  Perceval.  It  may  bo  observed  that  the  Prime  Minister 
has  the  full  benefit  of  Mr.  Browne's  amiable  resolve  to  think  the 
best  of  ^everybody  who  does  not  write  sensuous  letters.  The 
Luddite  riots  come  next,  and  are  told  with  care.  Then  follows 
a  very  minute  account  of  the  Stock  Exchange  frauds.  This  is 
succeeded  by  a  history  of  the  Spa  Fields  riots,  from  which  Mi\ 
Browne  does  not  draw  by  any  means  so  clearly  as  might  be  ex- 
pected the  conclusion  that  the  verdicts  of  the  period  were,  after 
all,  as  a  rule,  far  from  biassed  ones.  In  this  case  the  approver 
Castle  was  no  doubt  a  thorough  scoundrel.  But  the  overt  acts 
of  the  prisoners  were  such  as  most  assuredly  deserved  condign 
punishment.  Y^et  they  were  acquitted.  The  Nottingham  riots 
of  Brandreth  and  Turner  follow,  and  then  Peterloo.  On  this  last 
unfortunate  business  there  is  now  a  general  agreement  that  the 
Government  were  quite  guiltless,  and  the  subordinate  actors  guilty 
of  gross  mismanagement.  Then  we  have  the  Cato  Street  aflUir,  where 
again  Mr.  Browne's  wrath  with  the  spy  Edwards  seems  to  blind 
him  to  the  unquestionable  guilt  of  Edwards's  companions.  The 
aversion  to  informers  is  a  very  proper  and  natural  aversion,  and 
when  they  are  employed  to  tempt  persons  to  the  commission  of 
what  may  be  called  merely  arbitrary  crimes,  or  when  they  are 
employed  to  offer  strong  inducements  to  men  to  become  criminal, 
no  reprehension  can  be  too  strong  for  the  practice.  But  to  blow 
out  Cabinet  Ministers'  brains  and  cut  their  throats  are  not  specially 
engaging  occupations,  or  extraordinarily  tempting  to  humanity. 
Ordinary  fortitude,  it  might  be  thought,  would  suffice  to  resist  thi> 
proposal  of  them.  The  disgusting  subject  of  "  the  Queen's  case,'' 
creditable  to  no  one  concerned  except  Canning,  follows  at  enormous 
length;  and  it  says  something  for  Mr.  Browne's  gallantry,  if  not 
for  his  logic,  that  he  relaxes  in  relation  to  Caroline  very  considerably 
the  attitude  of  severe  morality  with  which  be  has  regarded  the 
Duke  of  Y'ork.  The  quaint  farce  of  the  Dublin  "  Bottle  Conspiracy  " 
not  inappropriately  winds  up  the  book. 

It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Browne  has  interspersed  convenient 
historical  summaries  of  the  connexion  and  background  of  his 
several  pictures.  Indeed,  if  he  has  not  always  judged  wisely  him- 
self, he  has  seldom  omitted  to  give  his  readers  the  necessary  mate- 
rials for  forming  an  independent  j  udgment. 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN.* 

THE  appreciation  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  which  pictures  him 
merely  as  an  eminent  architect  reveals  a  very  inadequate 
estimate  of  his  claims  to  the  respect  of  posterity.  Success  in 
architecture  happened  to  have  been  the  main  process  by  which 
he  achieved  permanent  reputation ;  but  that  success  was  the  pro- 
duct of  a  greatness  visibly  superior  to  the  form  in  which  its 
operations  cast  themselves.  His  gifts  were  manifold,  and  although 
they  have  not  left  upon  history  the  impress  of  a  versatility  like 
that  which  stamped  the  career  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci  or  Michael 
Angelo,  he  may  only  have  fallen  short  of  a  similar  reputation  by 
the  accident  of  the  overpowering  calls  made  upon  him  by  that 
which  we  must  call  the  almost  unique  catastrophe  of  a  burnt 
metropolis,  the  reconstruction  of  which  was  forced  upon  him  as 
the  main  occupation  of  a  very  long  life. 

To  gauge  Wren's  character  rightly  we  must  appreciate  the  under- 
graduate whose  abnormal  precocity  blossomed  into  a  debut  of 
singular  brilliancy,  involving  both  at  Oxford  and  among  men  of 
science  in  Loudon  a  leadership  in  physical  research  such  as, 
in  our  conceit,  we  are  apt  to  look  on  as  a  product  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  must  be  confessed  that  much 
of  the  science  then  professed,  and  many  of  the  experiments 
then  pursued,  were  trivial  or  even  absurd.  But  they  were  the 
necessary  steps  in  along  and  arduous  pilgrimage;  while,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  narrow  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  philosophers  of 
the  seventeenth  century  compared  with  those  at  our  disposal, 
these  early  inquirers  may  well  be  allowed  to  have  made  proof 
of  a  concentration  of  intellect  equal  to  that  of  which  the 
visible  results  exist  in  the  highest  efl'orts  of  our  more  for- 
tunate contemporaries.  This  young  man,  lecturer  at  Gresham 
College,  which  was  then  a  living  institution,  co-founder  of 
the  lioyal  Society,  next  appeared  at  Oxford  as  Professor  in 
succession  of  Geometry  and  of  Astronomy.  So  far  he  was  em- 
phatically a  man  of  research  and  not  of  action  ;  and  yet,  cradled 
as  he  had  been  in  these  vocations,  and  never  having  ventured 
beyond  the  sea,  nor  ever,  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence,  spent  a 
single  working  day  in  an  architect's  office  or  a  builder's  yard,  but 
having,  as  by  some  inspiration,  produced  Trinity  College  Library 

*  Sir  Cliristophcr  Wren, his  Fumili/  andhis  Times;  with  Original  Letters, 
and  a  Discourse  on  Archilecture,  hithertj  unpublished.  UyLucy  rfiiffimoie. 
London  :  Kcgim  Pauf,  Treuch,  &  Co. 

The  Towers  and  Steeples  designed  by  Sir  C/irisfopher  Wren:  a  Descri/i- 
tive.  Historical,  and  Critical  Essay.  By  Androw  J.  'J'.a\  tor,  Arcliilcct. 
London :  ijatsfoid. 
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at  Cambridge  and  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford,  Wren 
found  himself,  at  less  than  thirty-five  years  of  age,  face  to  face 
with  responsibilities  which  proved  to  be  nothing  less  than  the 
rebuilding  of  a  capital  city,  with  its  cathedral,  its  churches,  its 
Exchange,  the  halls  of  its  guilds,  and  its  other  public  buildings. 
This  would  have  been  a  task  almost  more  than  human  under  the 
must  lavourable  contingencies ;  with  Wren  it  was  aggravated 
by  the  concentrated  ignorance,  jealousy,  and  greed  of  powerful 
antagonists,  open  or  covert ;  it  implied  not  only  the  architect's 
work  of  designing,  but  also  the  tactician's  obligation  of  con- 
stantly watching,  and,  if  needful,  counterplotting,  the  private 
concentration  of  narrow  personal  interests,  inevitable  where  so 
much  private  property  had  been  destroyed,  while  the  one  object 
of  its  owners  was  to  repair  their  individual  losses.  All  this  had 
to  be  performed  by  a  man  sufficiently  a  favourite  in  high  quarters 
to  be  the  mark  for  popular  envy,  and  yet  denied  those  autocratic 
powers  which  the  magnitude  of  his  commission  would  have 
justified,  if  not  demanded ;  and,  to  put  the  final  touches  on  the 
picture,  this  much-tried  public  servant  was  rewarded  by  the 
stipend — miserable  even  as  the  value  of  money  then  went — of  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  St.  Paul's  and  one  hundred  a  year  for 
all  the  other  churches. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  no  generally  accessible  biography 
should  exist  of  a  man  of  such  varied  gifts  and  popular  achieve- 
ments. Hitherto  students  had  their  choice  between  the  scarce 
and  unwieldy  Farentalia  originally  compiled  by  Wren's  son 
Christopher,  and  published  in  1750  by  his  grandson,  Dr.  Stephen 
AVreu,  and  the  Life  which  appeared  in  1823  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
James  Elmes,  an  architect  at  that  time  of  some  reputation.  Miss 
Phillimore  was  impelled  to  her  work  by  a  genial  enthu- 
siasm for  her  subject  which  makes  her  pages  pleasant  reading. 
One  might  have  preferred  a  more  critical  examination  of  author- 
ities, or  more  precise  references  to  her  sources  of  information, 
especially  as  we  learn  that  she  had  access  to  a  privately 
annotated  copy  of  the  Farentalia,  out  of  which  she  prints  a  hitherto 
unpublished  essay  on  the  Origin  of  Architecture,  by  Wren, 
obviously  unlinished  and  of  no  value,  being  merely  a  precis 
of  dubious  historj'.  The  public  for  whom  the  author  clearly 
caters  consists  of  the  men  of  general  culture  who  desire  to 
grasp  the  picturesque  idea  of  Christopher  Wren.  But  there 
is  also  the  student  to  whom  definite  details  are  important 
whom  she  ought  to  have  considered.  He  may  probably  urge 
that  what  he  lacks  are  not  only  more  precise  and  frequent  re- 
ferences to  authorities,  but  in  particular  descriptive  notices 
of  Sir  Christopher  AVren'a  MSS.  printed  at  All  Souls'  College. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  author,  following  the  lead  of  the  Faren- 
talia, paints  the  fortunes  of  "Wren's  father,  Dean  of  Windsor, 
and  an  active  Kegistrar  of  the  Garter,  and  of  his  more  famous 
uncle,  Matthew,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  was  for  eighteen  years  kept 
a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower  to  assuage  the  animosity  of  the 
triumphant  sectaries,  although  he  survived  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  deliberations  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  our 
present  Prayer  Book. 

The  comparatively  recent  publication  of  Dean  Milman's  classic 
Amials  of  tit.  Faul's,  and  of  Mr.  Longman's  instructive  Three  Cath- 
edrals of  Zo«f7ti;),  justifies  Miss  Phiiiimore  in  a  somewhat  sketchy 
treatment  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral ;  but  we  wish  she  had 
made  more  distinct  and  specific  references  to  these  books,  so  as  to 
put  the  facts  which  thej'  record  in  direct  relation  to  her  own  nar- 
rative. It  seen)s  that  she  hardly  apprehends  how  conclusive  is 
the  evidence  aiibrded  by  AVren's  masterful  invention  of  the  expe- 
dients needful  to  demolish  the  old  Cathedral,  the  gunpowder  and 
the  batteriug-ram  ;  that  its  restoration,  as  we  understand  the  word, 
to  its  old  condition  of  Gothic  magnificence,  would  have  been  perfectly 
possible.  Such  an  attempt  would  of  course  have  been  quite  con- 
trary to  the  ideas  of  that  time  ;  but  it  was  the  will  that  forbade 
the  enterprise,  and  not  the  impossibility.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  operation  which  has  lately  saved  St.  Albans  Abbey  from  ruin 
may  really  have  been  more  difficult  than  any  expedient  which  St. 
Paul's  would  have  demanded. 

The  author  prudently  avoids  running  into  the  conventional 
ecstasies  over  Wren's  first  rejected  design  for  new  St.  Paul's, 
pointing  out  as  she  does  the  weakness  of  the  external  concave 
angles.  We  have  nsver  hesitated  in  feeling  gratitude,  in  face  of 
St.  Paul's  as  it  is,  that  this  only  exists  as  a  model,  and  we  should 
be  sorry  if  the  material  evidence  of  the  justice  of  our  criticism 
could  be  afforded  by  Precentor  Venables  succeeding  in  his  eccen- 
tric enterprise  of  persuading  the  good  people  of  Liverpool  to  adopt 
it  for  their  new  Cathedral.  Miss  Phillimore,  by  the  way,  seems 
to  think  that  the  model  is  still  at  South  Kensington,  and  not,  as  is 
the  case,  restored  several  years  ago  to  the  Cathedral.  We  wish 
that  she  had  placed  in  more  picturesque  prominence  a  proceed- 
ing on  Wren's  part  of  absolutely  unique  audacity,  which  never 
could  have  been  dreamed  of  except  by  a  man  of  his  well-esta- 
blished character  for  modesty  and  respectability.  Badgered 
and  driven  from  pillar  to  post  by  the  successive  rejections  of  more 
than  one  design  for  St.  Paul's,  ^Vren  at  last  produced  an  elevation 
in  commonplaceness,  if  not  in  absolute  vulgarity,  broadly  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  others  which  came  from  his  pencil,  as 
any  one  who  looks  at  the  engraving  in  Mr.  Longman's  book 
may  satisfy  himself.  No  doubt  the  architect  knew  the  length  of 
the  foot  of  the  employer.  It  was  welcomed  and  approved,  and 
Charles  II.  gave  his  sanction  to  the  construction,  with  leave  to 
the  architect  to  alter  in  details.  The  leave  was  used  by  con- 
verting it  into  the  totally  diflerent  and  far  superior  Cathedral 
which  now  crowns  Loudon.   How  far  may  not  this  bold  stroke 


have  been  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  Wren's  subsequent  unplea- 
santnesses with  the  Commissioners  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Cathe- 
dral ?  It  would  have  been  a  welcome  addition  to  the  facts  col- 
lected by  Miss  I'hillimore  if  she  could  have  published  the  names 
of  those  Commissioners.  In  his  uncertainty  as  to  their  personality 
the  reader  can  hardly  estimate  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  long' 
dispute  between  them  and  Wren  with  judicial  impartiality.  Miss 
Phillimore  makes  the  usual  lament  over  the  rejection  of  the- 
proposal  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  City  on  a  regular  plan.  Has  it 
struck  her,  apart  from  its  merits,  that  its  adoption  would  have 
nipped  in  the  bud  Wren's  most  characteristic  claim  to  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity's — the  inexhaustible  variety  of  picturesque  resource 
in  his  various  parish  churches,  in  which  he,  the  contemner  of 
Gothic,  as  he  believed  himself  to  be,  had  borrowed  so  much, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  of  Gothic  principles  and 
ways  of  working.  Twelve  parish  churches,  and  twelve  onlv, 
and  not  the  forest  of  steeples  of  Cockerell's  well-known  print, 
Miss  Phillimore's  frontispiece,  were  to  have  supplied  the  religious 
work  of  the  whole  City,  while  the  straight  streets  would  have 
been  the  expression  of  traditions  which  stopped  short  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  left  out  of  sight  the  long  past 
of  historic  London.  In  fact,  this  systematic  rebuilding  would 
have  been  a  far  heavier  strain  upon  Wren's  artistic  reputation 
than  any  to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  In  all  probability  he 
would  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  with  the  loud  applause  of 
all  of  his  contemporaries  who  were  not  rivals  for  just  those  quali- 
ties to  which  the  Buskins,  the  Streets,  and  the  Viollet-le-Ducs  of 
our  generation  would  have  had  the  least  mercy,  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  Wren's  dubious  success  would  have  become  a 
commonplace  whenever  a  jeremiad  over  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes  had  to  be  provided. 

We  wish  that  Miss  Phillimore  had  indicated  a  deeper  appre- 
ciation of  the  architectural  genius  of  Wren's  pupil,  Nicholas 
Hawksmoor,  whose  character,  as  she  regards  him,  is  summed 
up  in  the  statement  that  his  churches  "  are  original,  but  heavy, 
and  not  always  in  good  taste."  More  words,  and  those  pitched  in 
a  different  key,  might  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  author  of 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Christ  Church,  Spitaltields,  and  St.  George's- 
in-the-East.  It  is  quite  allowable  for  the  student  who  grasps  the 
sky-line  of  the  last-named  composition  with  an  unconventional 
eye  to  ask  himself  whether  Hawksmoor  may,  unlike  the  men  of 
his  age,  have  had  at  some  time  a  vision  of  Bhenish  Romanesque. 
The  shortcomings  which  Miss  Phillimore  finds  in  the  west  towers 
of  Westminster  Abbey  are  attributed  to  their  being  the  creatioa 
of  Hawksmoor  rather  than  of  Wren ;  but,  in  deprecating  the 
sharpness  of  her  criticism,  we  hold  that  a  much  better  defence 
might  be  ofl'ered  for  them  than  it  is  the  fashion  to  assume.  The 
detail  is  of  course  outrageous ;  but  the  composition  and  proportions 
deserve  the  praise  of  all  who  can  abstract  their  thoughts  from  the 
festoons  and  classic  mouldings  with  which  the  towers  are  decked, 
and  look  at  them  as  seen  full  face  from  Victoria  Street,  or  at  an 
angle  from  St.  James's  Park,  or  the  Lambeth  Embankment. 
The  twin  towers  stand  up  a  stately  and  pleasing  mass,  while  in 
the  course  of  revolving  generations  they  have  found  themselves 
grouping  very  happily  with  the  towers  and  spires  of  Barry's 
gigantic  pile. 

Miss  Phillimore,  like  previous  writers,  takes  for  granted  that  the 
"  Canopy  "  with  which  Wren  intended  to  crown  the  altar  of  St. 
Paul's  was  (although  she  does  not  employ  the  term )  what  is  now 
familiar  to  ecclesiologists  as  a  Baldachin — namely,  a  temple-like 
structure  borne  on  four  pillars  or  piers.  After  having  devoted 
some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  in  face  of  that  singularly  rude 
model  left  by  the  great  architect  which  still  survives,  we  cannot 
convince  ourselves  that  there  is  evidence  of  his  having  intended 
anything  more  pronounced  than  a  bold  altar-piece  with  a  pediment 
and  its  pair  of  twisted  side  pilasters. 

A  letter  which  is  printed  from  James  II.'s  too  notorious  Chan- 
cellor shows  that  he  spelt  his  own  name  "  Jefi'reys,"  an  orthography 
which  is  still  perpetuated  in  the  family  collaterally  descended  from 
him.  Miss  Phillimore  will,  no  doubt,  in  a  later  edition  correct 
some  occasional  oversights.  For  instance,  in  her  interesting-  notice 
of  Abbey  Dore  she  should  place  it  near  Hereford,  not  Monmouth. 
She  is  much  at  sea  about  the  College  des  Quatre  Nations  which 
Wren  saw  at  Paris,  which  she  concludes  to  be  a  synonym  for 
some  building  housing  the  University  of  Paris.  It  was,  in, 
fact,  a  special  foundation  by  Mazarin,  then  recently  constructed 
on  the  Quai  Conti.  The  building,  which  still  exists,  is  a  very 
familiar  object  to  all  visitors  to  Paris  as  the  present  locale  of  the 
Institute.  It  must  have  been  a  passing  aberration  of  memory 
which  connected  the  yet  unborn  Prince  Charlie  with  the  rising  of 
1715.  Bishop  Cosin  was  not  Dean  of  Durham  and  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  but  Prebendary  of  the  first  and  Dean  of  the  second. 
He  was  for  a  short  time  after  the  Restoration  designated  for  the 
Deanery  of  Durham,  but  deservedly  became  instead  Bishop  of 
that  see.  Unquestionably  the  foremost  man  in  the  Church  of 
England  at  a  supreme  crisis  of  its  existence,  Cosin  was  far  more 
than,  as  Miss  Phillimore  describes  him,  merely  "a great  authority 
on  the  ritual  and  ornaments  of  the  Church."  Nor  was  he  at  this 
date  a  candidate  for  the  Mastership  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  for, 
never  having,  as  the  Royalists  contended,  been  legally  deprived  of 
that  post,  he  simply  resumed  it  till  he  was  replaced. 

Miss  Phillimore  takes  pains  to  commemorate  the  Londoa 
churches  successively  built  by  Wren,  and  never  forgets  to  notica 
such  of  these  as  have  succumbed  to  the  practical  vandalism  which 
has  iu  our  own  generation  got  a  footing  in  the  ecclesiastical 
regime  of  London.    Her  case  is  vividly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Taylor's 
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impretending  and  useful  volume  on  Wrens  Towers  and  Steeples, 
in  which  every  one  which  came  from  his  hand,  whether  existing 
or  swept  away,  is  faithfully  depicted.  If  things  go  on  in  London 
as  they  have  done  of  late,  Wrens  epitaph  will  have  to  be  changed 
to  "  Si  monumentum  quseris  ne  circumspicias." 


HESPEROTHEN.' 

TERRIBLE  is  the  fate  of  that  man  who  is  a  duke,  and  yet 
dares  to  travel  in  the  United  States  of  America.  He  is  ob- 
served on  his  way  there,  and  reporters  pounce  on  him  as  he  lands. 
Persons  wlrom  the  historian  of  his  travels  finds  it  possible  to  call 
"  gentlemen  "  wait  about  in  the  hall  of  his  hotel  to  verify  the 
reports  of  the  reporters.  All  the  keepers  of  shows  in  the  country, 
from  the  head  of  a  newspaper  ofHoe  upwards,  requisition  him  to 
come  and  see,  and  by  them  be  seen  and  shown.  Ilis  meals, 
"square  "and  other,  are  commented  on,  his  sayings  and  doings 
talked  about.  Every  free  citizen  of  the  great  Republic  in  search 
of  a  novelty  to  enliven  life  will  run  to  gape,  and  for  those  who 
cannot  come — for  not  all  things  fire  possible  to  all  men  even  in  the 
United  States  of  America— an  active  press  will  report  and  will 
sedulously  lie.  At  last  he  will  count  it  a  happiness  that  only  a 
very  few  drunken  roughs  have  absolutely  forced  themselves  into 
his  railway  carriage  to  stare,  and  will  feel  something  like  gratitude 
to  the  "  Digger  Indians  "  of  California,  "  degraded  specimens  of  a 
degraded  tribe  "  though  they  be.  They  at  least,  when  he  and  his 
party  pass,  will  sit  "  looking  at  the  new  arrivals  in  the  most 
apathetic  manner,  just  as  they  might  regard  so  many  tlies."  What 
an  improvement  it  would  be  if  the  citizen  of  the  great  Republic 
would  onlv  take  his  good  manners  from  the  Indian !  After  taking 
so  much  else,  it  was  a  pity  to  leave  that  unannexed. 

These  general  reflections,  not  in  themselves  either  new  or 
valuable,  aie  the  sum  total  of  what  is  to  be  got  by  reading  the 
account  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  trip  to  America  which  Dr. 
Russell  has  published,  and,  with  more  courage  than  discretion, 
has  named  Hesperothen.  The  classical  title  suggests  comparisons 
which  would  be  odious  indeed.  We  are  emboldened  to  rate  the 
value  of  this  record  of  Dr.  Russell's  journey  with  his  attendant 
Duke  and  "  ducal  "  party  at  very  little  by  the  very  frank  words 
of  his  own  preface.  He  confesses  that  the  "  inspection  "  made  of 
the  United  States  by  the  party  of  which  he  was  not  the  least  im- 
portant member  could  not  be  "  very  close,  minute,  or  protracted. 
Shooting  flying  is  not  an  art  given  to  all  people,  and  the  contem- 
plation of  man  at  a  hotel  or  in  a  street,  as  one  looks  around  in 
the  dining-room  or  out  of  a  railway  train,  does  not  afibrd  satis- 
factory foundation  for  solid  knowledge  or  comfortable  conviction." 
What  degree  of  conviction  is  comfortable  depends  so  much  on 
the  observer's  facility  in  convincing  himself  that  we  do  not  care 
to  speculate  on  the  exact  character  of  the  convictions  arrived  at 
by  Dr.  Russell's  party  ;  but  we  entirely  agree  with  him  that  the 
knowledge  gained  could  hardly  be  sound.  We  should  not  think 
much  of  the  soundness  of  a  traveller's  knowledge  of  Barrow-in- 
Purness  if  it  had  to  be  gained  in  part  of  the  spring  and  summer 
of  one  year  ;  and,  when  the  country  to  be  inspected  is  the  United 
States  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  no  comment  on  the 
nature  and  amount  of  what  was  learnt  is  necessary.  "  But  we 
bad,"  adds  Dr.  Russell,  "  to  do  the  best  we  could."  That  is  very 
true ;  so  have  we  all  of  us ;  but  nothing  compels  us  to  write  a 
book  about  it.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  be  pitied  when  any  man, 
Duke  or  other,  is  compelled  to  rush  through  the  United  States  in 
a  few  months,  and  spend  half  of  his  time  in  a  railway  carriage; 
but  it  was  so  easy  not  to  have  written  a  book  about  it.  As  might 
be  expected,  very  much  the  greater  part  of  what  is  told  us  of  Dr. 
Russell's  personal  observations  is  a  repetition  of  what  many,  he 
himself  among  them,  have  written  before.  The  bigness  and  excel- 
lence of  American  hotels,  the  length  of  the  bill  of  fare,  the  black 
waiters  and  the  magnificent  hotel  clerks,  the  river  boats  and  the 
railways — all  the  fifty  times  told  tale  about  the  outside  of  things, 
in  short,  is  here  told  over  again.  Readers  on  whom  such  things 
have  not  palled,  or  to  whom  they  are  new,  if  there  are  any  such 
just  beginning  life  and  eager  for  information,  will  find  them  all  in 
ilesperothen  in  as  readable  a  form  as  they  exist  elsewhere.  Of 
absolute  novelty  there  is  as  little  as  might  be  expected  in  the 
book.  Dr.  Russell,  who  could  not  apparently  quite  escape  the 
evil  influence  of  American  interviewers,  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  pictures  lent  to  adorn  the  room  in  which  "a  Ladies'  Recep- 
tion'' was  given  to  that  distinguished  ornament  of  "your  privi- 
leged classes  "  who  travelled  with  him.  He  tells  at  length  how 
Mr.  A.  lent  a  Corot,  and  Mr.  B,  a  Meissonier,  and  Messrs.  C.  and 
D.  lent  De  Neuvilles  and  Detailles,  and  those  for  whom  such  details 
are  of  interest  will  find  them  at  length  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Jle&perothen.  Of  course  the  party  could  not  overlook  the  great 
show  of  American  society — the  unhappy  man  who  is  kept  on  view 
for  the  benefit  of  fussy  intruders  at  the  White  House.  The 
"  ducal  party,"  acting  on  the  well-established  principle  that,  being 
in  Rome,  it  is  well  to  do  as  the  Romans  do,  invaded  Mr.  Garfield 
at  the  White  House.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  show 
how  completely  they  adopted  the  manners  of  the  United  States, 
"  The  Duke  "  held  the  President  in  talk  while  Dr.  Russell  sketched 
his  portrait  on  his  thumb-nail.  The  President's  height  and  his  piuscles, 
his  head  and  "  Irontal  development,"  eyes,  mouth,  jaw,  and  beard, 
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are  carefully  docketed.  The  English  reader,  who  has  barely  had 
time  to  get  over  his  sympathy  for  the  late  President,  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  he  bore  these  inflictions  until  the  day  of  his  release 
with  singular  fortitude.  In  manner  he  was  "  exceedingly  affable, 
courteous,  and  simple,  without  any  of  that  ceremonious  stiffoess 
which  is  sometimes  to  be  found  amongst  Americans  in  otiicial  life." 
Mr.  Garfield's  early  training  had  obviously  been  of  so  Spartan  a 
character  that  he  had  learnt  to  support  even  the  intrusion  of 
visitors  with  firmness.  Dr.  Russell  notes  that  he  "  addressed  a 
few  remarks  to  each  of  them  " — namely,  "  the  ducal  party  " — "  prin- 
cipally about  travelling  in  the  States,  and  the  difference  that 
might  be  observed  in  the  railway  conveyances  in  this  country 
and  our  own."  Dr.  Russell  is,  we  presume,  responsible  for  the 
grammar.  "  These  calls  on  the  President,"  our  author  reflects, 
"  must  be  a  great,  if  a  necessary,  tax  upon  his  time."  We  do  not 
see  the  necessity. 

A  criticism  which  Dr.  Russell  makes  on  the  conversation  of 
the  late  President  suggests  an  observation  on  his  own  style.  Mr. 
Garfield  was,  it  seems,  very  fond  of  making  a  quotation — he 
"  popped  "  them  in  more  than  once.  Now  that  is  one  point  ia 
which  he  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Dr.  Russell.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  we  have  seen  so  many  scraps  of  Latin  interlarded 
into  any  writing,  except  a  sporting  report  or  an  article  by  Lovd 
Sherbrooke,  as  there  are  in  this  book.  Along  with  the  Latin 
we  are  favoured  occasionally  with  shreds  of  French,  among 
which  we  recognize  our  old  friend,  the  common  blunder  of 
confounding  a  coup  de  soleil  with  an  insulation.  A  Digger 
Indian  also  favoured  Dr.  Russell  with  a  quotation  whicli 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  recognized.  The  man  was  work- 
ing nearly  naked  in  the  cold,  and  "  we  asked  him  whether 
he  did  not  feel  the  effect  of  frost  and  snow.  He  knew  a  little 
English,  and  made  the  most  of  it.  '  When  your  body  is  covered 
you  do  not  feel  the  cold,'  he  said.  '  But  your  face  is  always  un- 
covered, and  yet  you  do  not  feel  the  cold  there.  An  Indian's  body 
is  all  face.' "  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  spread  of  education 
in  America  that  this  "  degraded  specimen  "  should  be  able  to  share 
with  the  Christian  child  the  joys  of  tackling  the  Analecta  Grceca 
Minora.  A  conversation  which  Dr.  Russell  had  in  a  railway  car- 
riage in  Virginia  with  Fitzhugh  Lee  is  a  pleasant  exception  to  the 
inanity  of  most  of  the  talk  reported.  The  ex-cavalry  general  of 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  worthy  successor  of  the  bril- 
liant "  Jeb  "  Stewart,  is  now,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  a  prosperous 
farmer  in  his  State.  It  is  pleasant,  too,  to  learn  from  so  good  an 
authority  that  Virginia  has  not  been  ruined  by  the  war.  Labour 
is  to  be  had  when  needed,  and  the  Confederate  general  is  glad 
to  be  well  rid  of  slavery.  Like  the  wiser  men  of  the  South,  he 
accepts  the  situation,  and  would  not  bring  about  a  disruption  of  the 
Union  if  he  could.  The  veterans  of  both  sides  fight  their  battles  o'er 
again  in  talk,  and  celebrate  anniversaries,  but  the  bitter  feeling  of 
the  war-time  seems  to  be  dying  out.  That  is  perhaps  what  Dr. 
Russell  means  to  say  in  the  following  sentence,  of  which  the  con- 
sistency ia  fully  equalled  by  the  grammar  : — "  But  that  time  (the 
war-time  to  wit)  is  as  dead  and  gone  a8  the  period  of  the  war.s  of 
the  Roses ;  albeit  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them,  and  the 
Southern  fire  blazes  no  longer — it  burns  all  the  same." 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Hesperothen  might  have  been  written 
without  the  author's  ever  going  to  America.  It  is  the  short  part  of 
the  ninth  chapter  which  deals  with  the  question  of  farming  in  the 
West.  Dr.  Russell  very  judiciously  supplemented  the  knowledge 
he  gained  of  the  State  of  Kansas  by  looking  at  it  from  the  railway- 
carriage  window  by  the  study  of  reports  and  statistics,  and 
arrived  at  opinions  which  have  every  appearance  of  being  sensible 
and  well  founded.  They  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of 
two  classes  of  persons — to  such  as  believe  that  gold  is  to  be  picked 
up  on  the  prairie,  and  to  the  admirers  of  the  system  of  small 
properties.  Farming  in  an  unsettled  country  is  an  unprofitable 
business,  except  for  the  man  who  brings  to  it,  not  only  capital,  but  a 
capacity  for  working  very  hard  through  years  of  discomfort  and 
small  gains.  And  the  settler  must  get  a  lot  immediately  adjoining 
the  railway',  or  the  work  will  be  far  harder  and  the  gains  more  pro- 
blematical. As  fast  as  the  lines  are  made  the  land  on  either 
side  is  bought  up,  and  the  newcomer  has  to  go  still  further  west. 
Settlers  do  come,  and  when  they  belong  to  the  flower  of  the 
human  race — are  sober,  laborious,  and  skilful — they  may  hope  for 
fair  prosperity  after  a  time.  This  does  not  sound  like  an  El 
Dorado.  A  man  with  all  these  fine  qualities  and  i,oooZ.  capital 
besides  "  must "  succeed  iu  Kansas ;  but  then  it  must  be  a 
strange  country  in  which  he  would  not.  The  advance  of  Kansas 
and  other  Western  States  in  prosperity  is  undoubted  ;  but  Dr. 
Russell  gives — no  doubt,  ou  good  authority — some  details  as  to 
who  profits  most  by  the  prosperity,  which  intending  settlers  would 
do  well  to  weigh.  The  difficulties  of  the  early  struggle  are  so 
great  that  few  of  the  newcomers  can  get  through  them  unaided, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  aid  comes  ia  the  shape  of  the  money- 
lender. Small  properties  on  a  virgin  soil  are  not  exempt  from 
the  evils  which  weigh  on  the  peasants  of  the  Rhineland. 
The  "  gombeenman,"  under  another  name,  is  as  active  in 
Kansas  as  in  Ireland,  and  there  is  "  one  sure  harvest  to  be 
reaped— that  is,  the  gain  of  the  money-lender;  I  will  not  say 
usurer."  The  usurer — we  are  less  scrupulous  than  Dr.  Russell — 
seems  to  be  everywhere  the  attendant  of  the  small  proprietor 
from  Bengal  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  forward  youth  who 
would  gain  a  fortune  and  has  a  clear  head,  "  stalwarth  arms 
and  legs  conform,"  with  i,oooZ.  in  his  pocket,  may  apparently 
find  better  things  to  do  with  himself  than  go  to  Kansas  and  work 
for  the  money-lender.    He  may  as  well  stay  at  home  as  go  there 
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even  though  he  may  find  "  as  many  fiimilies  of  refinement  and 
education  among  the  Kansas  farmers  as  in  any  part  of  the  States." 
The  final  rajult  of  his  labours  will  be  not  much  more  money,  and 
incomparably  less  of  what  money  can  buy  anywhere  near  him 
than  could  be  got  out  of  an  English  farm  even  in  these  calamitous 
times.  We  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Russell  for  thus  much  of  solid  in- 
formation in  the  midst  of  an  intolerable  quantity  of  talk  about  the 
tiresome  subject  of  the  hotels,  railways,  eating,  drinking,  and 
sight-seeing.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  accused 
by  a  native  writer,  who  has  not  improved  his  popularity  by  his 
frankness,  of  having  produced  "  a  boarding-house  civilization," 
and  having  "  no  sense  of  privacy  " ;  but  they  have  not  yet  come 
to  such  a  pitch  of  publicity  as  to  show  what  is  really  WQ^th  know- 
ing in  their  life  to  a  party  of  English  tourists  who  rush  through 
the  country  in  some  four  months.  What  such  a  body  of  observers 
can  see  we  do  not  in  the  least  care  to  be  told. 


ENGLAND  ON  THE  DEFENSIVE.* 

THIS  book  opens  with  an  assertion  that  "the  invasion  of 
England  is  a  subject  of  ever-increasing  interest  and  import- 
ance ...  a  constantly  recurring  factor,  which  apparently  can- 
not be  eliminated  from  the  national  life  .  .  .  that  the  fear  of  it 
haunts  us  as  a  hideous  nightmare  whenever  the  political  horizon  is 
■clouded."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subject  is  of  im- 
portance, and  moreover  of  increasing  importance ;  but  it  is  too 
much  to  say  that  the  fear  of  invasion  perturbs  our  national 
life,  much  more  that  it  haunts  us  as  a  hideous  nightmare.  It  is 
indeed  greatly  to  be  desired  that  interest  could  be  aroused  on  so 
vital  a  question,  and  that,  if  there  are  measures  of  defence  to  be 
imdertaken,  they  should  be  undertaken  at  once.  There  is  no  kind  of 
guarantee  that  at  any  moment  the  "  compact  of  Europe,"  which  exists 
only  so  long  as  the  general  interest  points  in  one  direction,  may  not 
be  thrown  to  the  winds  ;  and  whenever  war  does  break  out  among 
some  of  the  principal  European  Powers  it  will  be  conducted  on  a 
scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  and  certainly  with  proportionate 
bitterness.  The  difficulty  of  getting  people  to  look  upon  the  in- 
Tasion  of  England  as  a  possible  event  in  the  future  is  great ;  but 
it  is  infinitely  harder  to  get  them  to  believe  that,  under  certain 
•circumstances,  it  might  be  readily  accomplished.  The  question 
bas  been  argued  over  and  over  again  at  the  United  Service 
Institution  ;  and  the  conclusion  generally  arrived  at  is  that,  having 
legard  to  our  naval  requirements  in  every  part  of  the  world,  no 
reasonable  addition  to  our  naval  forces  would  sufliice  absolutely  to 
guarantee  us  the  permanent  command  of  the  Channel ;  also  that 
cur  land  forces,  as  at  present  constituted,  would  not  suffice  to 
•withstand  successfully  a  large  foreign  army  once  established  on 
•our  shores.  If,  however,  we  cannot  entirely  make  sure  that  no 
■combination  against  us  may  not  succeed,  we  can  take  such 
measures  now  as  will  impress  foreign  nations  with  the  extent  of 
•our  preparations,  increase  our  chances  of  meeting  an  invasion  half 
way,  and,  lastly,  minimize  its  results  if,  after  all,  it  should  be 
accomplished. 

A  considerable  part  of  Captain  Barring-ton's  book  is  taken 
up  by  the  description  of  an  imaginary  campaign  following  on 
the  successful  disembarkation  .  of  two  hostile  armies  upon 
our  shores.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  if  we  attempted  to 
give  even  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  hostilities,  which 
close  with  the  recovery  of  our  national  existence  by  payment 
of  a  colossal  war  indemnity.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after  exhibit- 
ing some  rather  doubtful  strategy  and  doing  much  fine  fight- 
ing, our  forces  are  shut  up  within  the  defences  of  London, 
and  eventually  capitulate.  It  will  be  more  interesting  to  see  what 
the  writer  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  tactical  advantages,  or 
the  reverse,  for  defence  resulting  from  the  peculiar  character  of  our 
country.  In  Chapter  III.,  which  contains  "  remarks  on  the  opera- 
tions, especially  as  affected  by  the  enclosed  character  of  the 
country,"  we  find  a  long  list  of  circumstances  supposed  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  defence ;  whereas  those  telling  in  favour  of  the  at- 
tack— an  attack  conducted  with  considerable  numbers,  highly 
trained  troops,  skilful  generals,  and  on  most  scientific  principles — 
are  so  few  and  slight  as  scarcely  to  merit  recognition.  It  is 
related  that  throughout  the  operations  the  "  numerous  exist- 
ing obstacles  assisted  us  at  every  step,  impeding  the  enemy's 
progress,  preventing  his  deployment,  lengthening  and  multiply- 
:ing  his  columns,  and  causing  him  embarrassment  and  heavy  loss." 
*'The  enclosed  character  of  the  country  affected  every  branch 
of  the  military  service,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  enemy  and 
to  the  advantage  of  the  defenders."  As  regards  the  cavalry, 
the  enemy  had  a  numerous  and  highly  trained  cavalry  .  .  .  but 
they  suffered  much  from  attacks  in  ambuscade  to  which  they  were 
powerless  to  reply,"  and  they  appear  to  have  frequently  blocked 
the  way  of  the  other  arms.  The  defenders'  horse,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  more  extended  functions  .  .  .  and,  dismounted  and 
acting  as  infantry,  our  cavalry  did  conspicuous  service.  This  was 
the  direct  result  of  the  prevalence  of  cover  in  the  country."  As 
regards  the  artillery,  "  no  part  of  the  enemy's  forces  felt  more 
severely  the  effects  of  the  enclosed  character  of  the  country  than 
the  artillery."  Its  action  was  continually  crippled,  *'  partly  be- 
cause that  of  the  defence  had  the  advantage  of  acting  *  massed '  on 
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selected  and  entrenched  positions,"  and  partly  owing  to  the  range 
of  our  rifles  and  the  inferiority  of  the  enemy's  shrapnel  shell. 
"  The  supply  of  reserve  ammunition  was  a  source  of  much  em- 
barrassment to  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The  roads  being  so  blocked 
with  troops,  it  was  most  difficult  to  maintain  communication  with 
the  different  batteries  and  regiments  requiring  ammunition.  .  .  . 
The  defenders  being  on  their  own  ground,  the  difficulties  were  by 
no  means  so  serious."  As  regards  the  infantry,  "  the  great  length 
imposed  upon  columns  on  the  march  by  the  nature  of  the  country 
was  a  source  of  considerable  delay  and  inconvenience  to  the  attack. 
.  .  .  All  developments  for  attack  were  slow.  .  .  .  The 
defenders'  infantry  felt  less  embarrassment  from  this  cause,  from 
the  facilities  aflPorded  by  the  railways."  In  the  matter  of  medical 
service,  "  this  was  carried  on  under  extreme  difficulties  by  the 
enemy,"  the  railways  being  of  inestimable  value  to  the  defenders. 
"  The  field  telegraph  service.-  was  one  of  great  difficulty  with  the 
enemy  owing  to  the  number  of  columns  advancing,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  keeping  up  lateral  communication  between  them.  .  .  . 
With  the  defence  this  service  was  comparatively  light,  as  the 
telegraphs  of  the  country  were  available  except  on  the  imme- 
diate scene  of  tactical  operations."  There  was  more  wear  and 
tear  both  of  men  and  animals  in  the  commissariat  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  enemy's  forces,  for  "  the  country 
did  not  prove  as  fertile  a  source  of  supply  as  was  ex- 
pected, owing  to  the  immense  drain  upon  it  for  the  reserve 
depots  of  London  and  other  strategic  places,  and  the  difficulty 
of  foraging  in  a  country  where  every  village  could  be  success- 
fully defended  against  small  parties  by  a  handful  of  resolute  men 
armed  with  rifles  " ;  and  it  seems  the  enemy's  Southern  army  had 
to  draw  the  whole  of  its  forage  from  across  the  Channel.  The 
defence  had  largely  the  advantage  on  this  head,  for  the  railways 
came  to  its  assistance,  and  their  lines  were  continually  shortening, 
while  those  of  the  enemy  were  lengthening  day  by  day. 

The  writer  pursues  these  considerations  somewhat  further,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  almost  invariably  he  assigns  the  advantage  to 
the  defence.  If  h.ilf  of  what  he  sets  down  as  being  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  attack  be  true,  it  is  clear  that  an  invading  foe  would 
be  heavily  handicapped  from  first  to  last.  But  without  ex- 
amining the  writer's  views  in  detail,  there  are  some  observations 
which  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  an  impartial  critic ; 
and  we  would  point  out  first  of  all  that  the  numerical  force 
allowed  to  the  invader  is  altogether  too  small.  London,  transformed 
into  a  vast  entrenched  camp  with  defences  on  a  circle  of  75  miles, 
and  provisioned  for  a  six  months'  siege,  is  given  a  garrison  of 
200,000  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Southern  enemy  arrived 
before  London  seven  days  after  his  disembarkation  with  a  force 
reduced  to  110,000,  and  the  Northern  enemy  ten  days  later  reached 
the  Northern  defences  of  the  capital  with  only  45,000.  Had  we  a 
Bazaine  in  command,  that  with  200,000  men  in  hand,  of  whom 
many  were  regular  troops,  we  allowed  110,000  quietly  to  fall  into 
their  places  and  besiege  us  for  ten  diiys  without  an  eflfort  to  beat 
the  enemy  in  detail  ?  However,  after  awhile  "  the  numbers  swelled" 
till  300,000  men  were  gathered  around  London.  It  may  here  be 
remarked  that  if  an  invading  enemy  has,  as  in  the  supposed  case, 
undisputed  command  of  the  sea,  t£ie  complete  and  certain  sub- 
jugation of  this  island  is  only  a  question  of  time.  No  single 
Power  being  at  all  likely  to  obtain  complete  command  of  the 
sea  as  against  us,  or  at  any  rate  to  preserve  it  but  for  a 
brief  moment,  we  can  only  assume  the  possibility  that  a  com- 
bination—  say  of  France  and  Germany  —  has  achieved  this 
initial  necessity.  Granted  that  this  combination  is  successful 
at  sea,  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  number  of  troops  which 
could  be  poured  into  this  country.  Those  who  had  the  sagacity 
to  devise  means  for  the  annihilation  of  the  British  fleet  would  be 
the  first  to  recognize  the  magnitude  of  their  subsequent  task,  and 
would  do  their  utmost  to  utilize  their  great  numerical  superiority. 
We  could  never,  with  our  system  of  enlistment,  contrive  to 
put  in  the  field  forces  as  numerous  as  those  within  call  any 
day  of  the  Governments  of  France  and  Germany.  This  con- 
sideration of  the  overwhelming  necessity  of  keeping  foes  of 
this  calibre  out  of  the  country  altogether  only  serves  to  show 
of  what  vital  importance  it  is  to  us  to  direct  constant  attention  to 
our  first  line  of  defence,  the  fleet  with  its  accessories.  If  the 
writer  assigns,  in  his  story  of  the  campaign,  victory  to  the  enemy  in 
spite  of  the  manifold  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured,  the 
victory  will  be  assured  to  him  far  more  securely  on  our  assumption^ 
which  appears  to  us  the  more  reasonable  one,  that  the  enemy  puts 
forth  his  real  strength.  It  is  difficult  to  argue  with  a  writer  who 
underestimates  in  every  way  the  capacity  for  mischief  of  enemies 
so  powerful  as  to  be  credited  with  holding  the  Channel  in  their 
grasp  for  weeks  together. 

That  the  enclosed  character  of  our  country  offers  considerable 
advantages  to  the  defensive  side  in  more  than  one  point  may  be 
taken  for  granted.  But  we  should  be  inclined  to  side  with,_we 
believe,  the  great  majority  of  the  best  living  authorities,  and  against 
the  writer,  in  holding  that  enclosed  country  largely  favours  the 
attack  also,  though  in  other  ways.  For  instance,  it  limits  the  aimed 
fire  of  the  defence,  affords  successive  positions  for  approach  to 
the  attack,  and  gives  the  latter  a  better  chance  of  executing  turn- 
ing movements  undetected.  The  writer  underestimates  again  the 
value  of  the  rifles  in  use  among  the  best  Continental  armies  and 
the  power  of  their  guns,  and  he  does  not  credit  the  enemy  with 
sufficient  intelligence  to  be  able  to  make  the  most  of  his  supe^; 
cavalry.  Those  who  have  seen  German  cavalry  at  work,  or  who 
have  read  what  they  were  capable  of  achieving  in  1870-71,  will  be 
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astonished  to  learn  that  they  were  always  blocking  the  way  of  the 
'  other  arms,  and  were  continually  kept  at  bay  by  stray  detacumeuts 
of  volunteers  in  villages,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  see  much  of 
I  the  country.  Our  own  impression  is  that,  when  once  our  main 
field  army'was  shut  up  iu  the  London  works,  trained  bodies  of 
horse,  supported  perhaps  by  some  infantry,  mounted  or  otherwise, 
I  would  make  a  clean  sweep  throug-h  the  land,  levyinj?  very  un- 
pleasant coutributions  wherever  they  went.  It  is  very  improbable, 
however,  that  the  enemy  would  encumber  himself  with  much 
cavalry.  Two  things  were  conclusively  shown  in  the  great  debate, 
led  off  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  at  the  United  Service  Institution 
in  1872,  on  the  subject  of  invasion.  One  was  the  enormous 
difficulty  of  transporting  horse  in  large  numbers,  and  the  other  the 
small  amount  of  shipping  which  would  suffice  for  conveying  a 
very  considerable  army  of  infantry  and  artillery  to  our  shores. 

While  we  do  not  follow  the  writer  in  many  of  his  contentions,  it 
must  be  allowed  tbat  he  has  made  out  an  undeniable  case  in  favour 
of  his  main  conclusion.  Every  one  indeed  is  on  his  side  when  he 
says  that  our  forces  are  not  organized  to  meet  invasion,  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  meet  any  formidable  contingency.  Captain  Kirch- 
hammer  said  lately,  with  as  much  truth  as  force : — "  In  time  of 
peace  the  English  army  knows  nothing  of  the  higher  tactical 
units — such  as  brigade,  division,  corps.  The  medical,  transport, 
and  commissariat  departments  have  not  their  full  complement 
even  for  the  reduced  establishment.  Compared  with  the  great 
armies  of  Europe,  the  English  army,  considered  as  an  '  army  in 
the  field,'  is  absolutely  unorganized."  It  would  seem  logically  to 
follow  that  our  first  and  present  want  is  organization.  "  To 
assume,''  wrote  the  late  Major  Adams,  "  that  any  voluntary  "  (and, 
we  may  add,  "  impromptu  ")  "  system  of  organization  can  prove 
successful  when  the  shock  comes,  is  simply  to  live  in  a  fool's 
paradise." 

In  conclusion,  it  is  well  to  rememher  that  the  difficulties  of  our 
position  are  certain  to  iucreasB,  not  to  diminish,  as  time  goes  on. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  had  only  to  reckon  with  a  single 
formidable  maritime  Power,  but  now  there  are  half  a  dozen  Powers 
each  bent  on  becoming  strong  at  sea,  and  already  sufficiently 
so  by  laud.  Evidently,  therefore,  we  have  more  to  fear  than 
formerly  from  combinations  directed  against  ourselves.  It  is  only 
reasonable  that  when  all  the  world  arms  and  organizes,  we,  who 
have  most  to  lose  by  war,  should  arm  and  organize  also.  Till  we 
do  so  such  books  as  that  we  have  been  noticing  are  most  useful  in 
calling  the  national  attention  to  the  subject.  We  congratulate 
Captain  Barrington  on  havin^T  produced  this  volume,  to  the  com- 
pilation of  which  he  appears  to  have  given  much  time  and  trouble. 


AMERICAN  ACTORS.* 

THEEE  is  much  interest  of  a  varied  kind  in  Mrs.  Clarke's 
sketch  of  the  careers  of  the  American  actors  Junius  Brutus 
Booth  and  his  son  Edwin  Booth,  whose  fine  perl'ormances  are 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  London  playgoers.  Junius  Brutus 
Booth  was  born,  we  learn,ia  1796,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras, 
London,  and  through  his  grandmother  was  connected  with,  or 
related  to,  John  Wilkes.  His  father,  Richard  Booth,  "was 
educated  for  the  law ;  but,  becoming  infatuated  with  Eepub- 
licauism,  he  left  home,  in  company  with  his  cousin,  John  Brevitt, 
to  embark  for  America  (then  at  war  with  England),  determined 
to  fight  her  cause."  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  back  ; 
but  bis  "  infatuation  "  seems  to  have  clung  to  him  more  or  less. 
He  was  only  twenty  at  the  time  of  what  may  now  be  called  his 
escapade ;  and  some  passages  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed,  in 
company  with  Brevitt,  to  Wilkes  from  Paris,  just  after  he  had  left 
England,  are  curious.  Wilkes,  the  two  youths  wrote,  would 
certainly  be  much  surprised  at  receiving  a  letter  from  two 
persons  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  although  they  claimed  "  the 
Honour  of  being  of  the  same  Family  as  yourself."  Their  conduct 
had  been  iu  some  respects  reprehensible,  and,  "  as  English- 
men, it  may  be  urged  that  we  are  not  altogether  justified 
in  taking  arms  against  our  native  Countrj',  but  we  hope 
such  a  vague  argument  will  have  no  weight  with  a  gentle- 
man of  your  well-known  abilities ;  for  as  that  Country  has  almost 
parted  with  its  Rights,  which  have  been  given  up  to  the  present 
Tyrannic  Government,  it  must  be  thought  the  Duty  of  every  true 
Briton  to  assist  those  who  oppose  oppression  and  lawless  Tyranny." 
As  tlie  people  of  America  had  still  "  the  spirit  of  their  brave  Fore- 
fathers remaining,"  it  became  all  Englishmen  to  exert  themselves 
in  their  behalf,  "  leaving  their  Country  for  that  purpose,  being  no 
more  (as  we  presume)  than  the  Romans  in  the  war  between 
Octavius  and  Anthony  on  the  one  part,  and  those  illustrious 
worthys,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  on  the  other,  going  from  the  army 
of  the  Tyrants  to  serve  in  that  of  the  latter,  and  therefore  equally 
justifiabie."  The  letter  ended  with  a  request  for  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  agents  for  the  Congress  in  America,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  sent  on  by  Wilkes  to  John  Booth,  Richard's  father, 
who  sent  a  curiously  characteristic  letter  in  answer  to  Wilkes. 
"  These  rebellious  missives,"  Mrs.  Clarke  writes,  "  served  to  keep 

alive  that  tire  of  patriotism  " — an  odd  word  in  this  connexion  • 

"  which  found  expression  when  in  later  years  Booth  named  his 
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sons  Junius  Brutus  and  Algernon  Sydney."  Junius  Brutus,  first 
intended  for  a  midshipman  in  the  Royal  Navy,  seems  to  have 
triod  his  hand  at  various  arts  before  he  took  to  acting.  After 
not  more  than  some  two  years'  work  in  the  provinces  he  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  London  stage  at  Covent  Garden  as 
Richard  III.,  when  the  Champion  (Feb.  16,  1817)  wrote  of 
him : — 

Tlie  gentleman  whom  the  managers  have  cleverly  procured  to  be  a 
Richiird  the  Third  is  surely  one  of  nature's  duplicates ;  if  he  be  not  Mr. 
Kean  himself,  he  is  as  ingenious  a  facsimile  as  we  ever  beheld.  ...  If  Mr. 
Booth  has  made  Mr.  Kean's  acting  a  study,  and  has  merely  given  us  an 
imitation  of  what  is  in  itself  but  an  imitation,  then  we  utterly  give  him. 
up,  and  consider  him  no  better  than  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  But  if 
nature  has  by  way  of  a  joke  made  two  bodies  alike,  and  given  them 
similar  conceptions  and  sounds,  then  Mr.  Booth  must  not  be  rudely  cast 
aside,  because  his  better  half  happened  to  be  seen  first. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  old  story,  and  the  extent  of  the  re- 
semblance between  the  two  actors,  their  relative  merits,  and  the 
causes  of  the  resemblance,  cannot  possibly  be  gauged  now- 
adays. On  this  account  it  is  to  be  the  more  regretted  that 
Mrs.  Clarke  has  not  tried,  or  has  been  unable,  to  give  us  any  clue 
as  to  the  reasons  for  a  likeness  of  style  which  may  have  been 
exaggerated  by  criticism  and  by  common  report,  but  which  must 
surely  have  existed  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  follow- 
ing story  of  Booth's  secession  from  Covent  Garden,  and  en- 
gagement at  Drury  Lane  through  Kean's  instrumentality,  is  alsa 
tolerably  well  known  to  all  students  of  theatrical  history  ;  but 
as  it  is  generally  accepted  as  a  fact  that  when  Booth  appeared 
as  lago  to  Kean's  Othello  he  was  practically  played  off'  the  stage 
by  Kean,  it  may  be  well  to  say  something  as  to  another  version 
of  the  story  which  Mrs.  Clarke's  narrative  supplies.  According  to 
the  Morning  Post  of  the  day,  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  two 
together,  it  appeared  that  "  the  resemblance  so  much  -elebrated 
was  by  no  means  uniform  or  intentional.  Nature  has  un- 
doubtedly cast  both  Mr.  Kean  and  Mr.  Booth  in  a  mould  nearly 
the  same,  but  it  is  certain  that  she  has  infused  a  much  greater 
portion  of  the  divine  tire  through  the  composition  of  one  than 
through  that  of  the  other."  Yet  we  tind,  a  few  sentences  later,, 
that  there  was  no  part  of  Booth's  performance  "  which  he  did  not 
delineate  with  the  power  and  spirit  of  a  master,"  and  that  in  one 
scene  he  "  cannot  be  rivalled  by  any  other  person  than  Kean 
himself."  Some  years  later  a  record  of  the  event  in  an  English 
theatrical  magazine,  of  which  the  name  is  not  given,  stated  that 
"  Kean  on  this  occasion  outdid  himself,"  and  also,  oddly 
enough,  that,  "  though  larjo  is  not  a  part  for  applause.  Booth 
elicited  it  in  every  scene."  Booth  soon  found,  however^ 
that  all  his  best  parts  were  appropriated  by  Kean,  and  the 
end  of  the  matter  was  that  he  went  back  to  Covent  Garden^ 
where  his  reappearance  was  the  occasion  of  the  kind  of  riot  that 
in  those  times  used  to  take  place  often  enough  in  the  patent 
theatres.  "  It  is  a  received  opinion,"  Mrs.  Clarke  says,  "  but  an 
erroneous  one,  that  tliese  occurrences  banished  Mr.  Booth  from  the 
London  stage.  On  the  contrary,  he  successfully  pursued  his  en- 
gagement at  Covent  Garden,  and  afterwards  played  frequently  at 
other  city  theatres."  In  the  part  of  Posthumus  he  appears  to  have 
made  a  decided  hit,  and  his  performances  of  Richard  and  lago 
were  the  subject  of  a  critical  and  interesting  letter  from  Godwin. 
The  question  of  the  character  and  motives  of  lago  has  always  been 
a  vexed  one,  and  those  who  take  the  view  of  it  which  we  do  not 
take — namely,  that  lago  was  seriously  jealous  of  the  Moor's  con- 
duct with  Emilia — may  note  with  pleasure  what  was  said  of  Booth 
in  a  published  criticism,  of  which  we  have  already  quoted  part, 
"  His  departure  from  the  scene  he  markedin  a  novel  and  hazardous- 
manner.  He  looked  at  Othello  with  a  significant  gaze,  then 
pointed  to  his  own  wife,  as  if  to  express  that  her  violation  by  the- 
Moor  was  the  cause  of  all  his  pertidy.  He  then  struck  his  breast 
in  a  triumphant  manner,  meaning  that  his  vindication  was  completa 
and  gratifying."  In  Lear  Booth  seems,  like  his  son,  to  hava 
achieved  a  remarkable  success,  and  it  is  a  curious  point 
that  at  one  of  the  minor  theatres  a  play  called  Lear  in  Private 
Life,  founded  on  a  tale  by  Mrs.  Opie,  was  brought  out  so  that  hia 
audience  might  gain  some  conception  of  what  he  could  do  with 
such  a  character  as  Lear,  without  the  rights  of  the  patent  theatres 
being  infringed. 

Booth's  first  appearances  in  America  were  made  under  some* 
what  unfavourable  conditions,  and  when  he  played  Richard  III. 
at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  in  1821,  both  actors  and  spectators  were, 
during  the  first  two  acts,  puzzled  to  explain  to  themselves  the 
great  reputation  which  had  preceded  him.  "  It  has  ever  remained 
a  mystery  to  me,"  one  of  the  actors  engaged  with  him  wrote, 
"  why  Mr.  Booth  always  slighted  the  first  two  acts  of  Richard 
and  I  can  only  account  for  it  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  with 
the  view  of  reserving  his  powers  for  the  remaining  three  acts,  ia 
which  considerable  physical  as  well  as  mental  efforts  are  required." 
The  writer  of  this — Mr.  Ludlow,  then  manager  of  the  Petersburg- 
Theatre — went  on  to  say,  that  until  the  fourth  act  he  smt 
nothing  remarkable  in  Booth's  performance,  but  "  from  that 
on,  his  acting  was  unique  and  wonderful,  I  had  never 
seen  any  one  produce  such  effects  and  come  so  near  my 
ideas  of  the  character — not  even  Mr.  Cooke,  who  was  as  far 
below  Mr.  Booth  in  the  last  two  acts  as  he  was  above  him 
in  the  first  three."  This  is  an  obviously  impartial  opinion  de- 
livered by  a  man  presumably  well  fitted  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
on  such  a  matter,  and,  taken  together  with  other  opinions  from, 
equally  impartial  sources,  which  are  given  in  the  course  of  Mrs. 
I  Clarke's  book,  it  will  go  to  show  that  Booth  was  an  actor  of  £ar 
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greater  powers  than  might  be  thought  from  ITazlitt's  criticisms, 
which  in  this  particular  matter  have  perhaps  carried  undeserved 
weight.  Of  Booth's  estimable  character  as  a  private  person  Mrs. 
Clarke  has  much,  but  not  too  much,  to  say,  and  what  she  says 
carries  conviction  on  its  face.  Readers  may  be  left  to  find  out  for 
themselves  various  points  of  interest  both  as  to  this  and  as  to  other 
matters  which  we  have  left  untouched,  but  some  extracts  from  a 
ietter  written  to  his  father  in  1S33  may  be  given  as  being 
characteristic : — 

The  weatlier  was  so  bad  that  the  managers  closed  the  house  on 
Wednesday  evening.  I  had  to  play  on  Thursday  in  lieu  of  it,  and  again 
to-night.  .  .  .  Let  Joe  sow  the  timothy  in  the  mtadow.  Tell  Junius 
not  to  go  opossum  hunting,  or  setting  rabbit  traps,  but  let  the  poor  devils 
live.  Cruelty  is  the  ott'spring  of  idleness  of  mind  and  beastly  ignorance, 
and,  in  childien,  should  be  repressed  and  not  encouraged,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  by  unthinking  beings  who  surround  theui.  .  .  .  The  ideas  of 
Pythagoras  I  have  adopted  ;  and  as  respects  our  accountability  to  animals 
■hereafter  nothing  that  man  can  preach  cau  make  me  believe  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Of  Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  Mrs.  Clarke  gives  us  but  too  short  a  record. 
On  his  powers  as  an  actor  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  now.  Our 
■opinions  as  to  his  performance  of  various  important  parts  were  e.x- 
pressed  not  long  since  in  these  columns.  13at  his  career,  like  his 
father's,  is  full  of  interesting  points,  which  are  well  put  forward  by 
Mrs.  Clarke,  and  the  history  of  his  first  appearance  .ns  Richard  III. 
dn  New  York  is  so  curious  that  we  will  not  spoil  it  by  abridgment. 
The  part  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  book  which  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Edwin 
Booth  is  illustrated  by  a  photograph  from  Mr.  John  Collier's  tine 
portrait  of  the  actor  in  the  character  of  Richelieu,  and  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  the  author  was  unable  to  give  any  detailed 
account  of  Mr.  Booth's  performances  last  year  in  London. 

Mr,  Barrett's  life  of  Edwin  Forrest  is  in  every  way  vastly 
inferior  to  Mrs.  Clarke's  work.  Mrs.  Clarke's  style  is  straight- 
forward and  modest;  Mr.  Barrett's  is  blatant  and  repellent. 
He  had,  it  must  be  said  in  mitigation,  a  difficult  task  to 
perform ;  but  it  must  also  be  said  that  it  might  have  been 
performed  better.  He  seems  to  attempt,  with  but  moderate 
success,  to  combine  apology  with  aggressiveness.  He  cannot — and 
in  this  the  author's  honesty  asserts  itself — conceal  certain  things 
which  are  not  altogether  favourable  to  the  subject  of  his  bio- 
graphy, and  he  cannot  allege  fully  certain  other  things  which,  as 
.an  admirer  of  Forrest's,  he  might  like  to  allege.  He  falls 
•between  two  stools ;  and  because  the  difficulty  under  which  he 
ias  laboured  is  so  obvious,  we  refrain  from  making  detailed 
■comment  upon  the  very  lame  apology  which  he  attempts  to  make 
for  Forrest  in  the  matter  of  the  Astor  Place  riot,  first  by 
throwing  mud  at  Macready,  then  by  hedging  as  to  Macready,  and 
£nally  by  admitting,  with  a  show  of  frankness,  that  Forrest's 
behaviour  was  unpardonable — an  admission  which  he  is  constrained 
to  make  in  more  instances  than  this  one.  Mr.  Barrett's  biography 
of  Forrest  is  written  in  an  evidently  friendly  spirit ;  and  Forrest's 
qualities,  both  as  an  actor  and  as  a  man,  are  seen  perhaps  more 
plainly  in  this  than  they  could  have  been  seen  in  any  professedly 
or  presumably  hostile  account  of  him. 


RAILWAYS  AND  LOCOMOTIVES.* 

THIS  book  is,  as  the  preface  to  it  states,  nothing  more  than  a 
reprint  of  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Barry  and  Sir  F.  Bramwell 
to  the  students  of  the  School  of  Military  Engineering  at  Chatham 
in  1877.  It  was  thought  that  the  matter  contained  in  these  lec- 
tures might  prove  useful  to  the  general  public.  How  far  this  is 
likely  to  be  the  case  we  shall  presently  consider.  The  authors  seem 
to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  their  sub- 
jects in  a  satisfactory  manner  within  the  time  allotted  to  them  at 
Chatham,  and,  considering  that  Mr.  Barry  only  gave  six  lectures 
"  On  Railways"  and  SirF.  Bramwell  but  three  "On  Locomotives," 
tiaere  is  no  doubt  that  their  task  has  been  about  as  thoroughly 
accomplished  as  it  well  could  be  within  such  limits.  But  we  are 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  no  change  or  addition  has  been 
made  in  preparing  these  lectures  for  miscellaneous  reading.  Con- 
sequently many  subjects  which  might  interest  the  average  reader, 
but  which  may  safely  be  set  aside  as  matters  of  common  know- 
ledge when  addressing  a  class  of  special  students,  are  passed  over 
without  a  word  ;  and  questions  which  present  a  purely  technical 
interest  are  dwelt  on  at  considerable  length.  Mr.  Barry,  however, 
cannot  be  accused  of  not  taking  up  his  subject  at  the  beginning, 
as  a  portion  of  his  first  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
those  circumstances  in  which  it  is  or  is  not  desirable  to  construct 
railways.  He  then  rapidly  passes  in  review  the  comparative  merits 
of  canals,  roads,  and  railways,  proving  that  where  it  is  possible  to 
construct  a  railway,  it  is  sure  to  turn  out  a  more  economical 
mode  of  transit,  in  the  long  run,  than  either  of  its  rivals.  What 
follows  concerning  the  planning  of  railways,  what  considerations 
should  guide  the  engineer  in  choosing  one  line  rather  than  another, 
is  all  eminently  sensible,  but  seems  to  us  to  enter  too  much  into 
detail  for  chance  readers  who  can  obtain  such  information  as  they 
need  in  more  compact  form  elsewhere  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
be  too  incomplete  for  students  of  engineering.    Mr,  Barry  seems 
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to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  standard  gauge  of 
4  ft.  Sh  in.  is  the  best  of  all  possible  gauges  by  a  rigid  adherence 
to  the  doctrine  of  Pangloss  ;  but  he  is  no  doubt  correct  in  saying 
that  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  gain  by  the  adoption  of  a  narrower 
gauge.  Anything  is  preferable  to  incurring  the  intolerable  incon- 
venience of  a  break  of  gauge  ;  but  we  believe  that  we  are  accurate 
in  stating  that  the  working  expenses  of  broad-gauge  lines  are 
almost  invariably  less  than  those  of  the  narrow  gauge.  The  im- 
portant questions  of  ballast,  sleepers,  chairs,  and  rails  are  fully 
entered  into,  and  a  brief  account  is  given  of  the  construction  of 
iron  and  steel  rails. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  rough,  haphazard  way  in  which  such 
work  as  the  constructing  of  railways  is  sometimes  unavoidably  set 
about,  that  Mr.  Barry,  in  warning  his  hearers  of  the  necessity  oi 
keeping  the  level  of  the  line  above  flood  level,  suggests  that  the 
best  authority  to  consult  is  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  district  in 
which  Moods  occur.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  he  adds,  "  A  word 
of  caution  is  necessary,  however,  to  make  sure  that  the  information 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant  extends  far  enough  backward."  When 
this  is  not  the  case  the  result  might  certainly  be  disastrous. 
We  are  rather  surprised  to  find,  from  what  Mr.  Barry  says  con- 
cerning the  strains  which  rails  should  be  constructed  to  resist, 
that  he  seems  to  consider  that  engines  with  single  driving-wheels, 
some  of  which  have  the  excessive  weight  of  eight  tons  on  each 
wheel,  are  preferable  as  regards  their  action  on  the  permanent  way 
to  those  in  which  the  weight  is  distributed  over  two  pairs  of 
coupled  wheels.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  recent  practice  in 
France  and  on  the  Continent  generally,  and  on  some  of  our  own 
great  lines.  It  would,  indeed,  be  most  desirable,  from  every  point 
of  view,  could  the  tractive  force  of  the  engine  be  communicated 
to  all  the  wheels  of  the  train  it  draws ;  but,  although  some  ex- 
periments have  been  made  in  this  direction,  we  cannot  hope  to 
see  such  a  result  attained  in  the  immediate  future.  There  is, 
however,  another  grave  mechanical  defect  connected  with  the 
working  of  railways  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see 
abolished — we  refer  to  the  use  of  wheels  fixed  to  the  axle. 
W^hen  it  is  remembered  that  the  axles  of  such  wheels  in  the 
same  vehicle  are  in  nearly  all  cases  parallel,  it  becomes  possible  to 
realize  how  great  the  wear  and  tear  must  be  even  on  the  most 
moderate  curves.  This  latter  inconvenience  is  partially  obviated 
by  the  use  of  the  "  bogie  truck,"  which,  we  may  remind  our 
readers,  is  a  truck  usually  mounted  on  two  pairs  of  wheels  and 
carrying  a  pivot  at  its  centre.  Carriages  of  great  length  mounted 
on  these  trucks  can  be  made  to  travel  with  great  smooth- 
ness round  extraordinarily  sharp  curves.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  system  has  not  been  more  largely  adopted  in  this 
country  ;  in  America  it  has  given  very  excellent  results.  It 
is  not,  however,  as  many  suppose  it  to  be,  an  American  invention. 
Mr.  Barry  points  out  that  it  was  invented  at  Newcastle,  and 
that  the  word  "  bogie  "  is  Newcastle  slang  for  the  turning  part 
of  an  ordinary  road  carriage.  We  are  glad  to  find  a  suggestion 
made  in  the  volume  before  us  for  superseding  the  present 
arrangement  of  butters  for  passenger  trains,  to  the  effect  that 
the  first  and  last  vehicles  of  the  trains  should  be  practically  huge 
cushions,  and  that  the  intermediate  carriages  should  be  tightly 
coupled.  This  idea,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  very  warmly 
taken  up  in  Paris  alter  the  terrible  disaster  at  Charenton.  The 
various  methods  of  working  the  points  are  fully  gone  into  and 
clearly  described,  especially  the  interlocking  system,  which  pro- 
bably ensures  safety  as  much  as  any  mechanical  contrivance  can. 
Indeed,  to  quote  from  Mr.  Barry,  "  If  a  man  were  to  go  blindfold 
into  a  signal-box  with  an  interlocking  apparatus,  he  might,  so  far 
as  accordance  between  points  and  signals  is  concerned,  be  allowed 
with  safety  to  pull  over  any  lever  at  random."  The  various  codes 
of  signals  in  use  are  also  as  fully  described  as  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  the  book,  and  the  block  system  is  especially  selected 
for  illustration.  Mr.  Barry  makes  short  work  of  the  monstrous 
theory  that  a  perfect  system  of  signalling  opens  the  door  to  new 
dangers  by  making  engine-drivers  careless.  Engine-drivers  are 
too  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  their  lives  may  depend 
upon  the  timely  discovery  of  some  chance  obstacle  or  defect 
in  the  line,  to  relax  their  vigilance  on  account  of  any  im- 
provement in  the  system  of  signalling.  He  also  points  out 
the  folly  of  opposing  speaking  instruments  in  signal-boxes 
on  the  ground  that  the  signalmen  might  neglect  their  business 
to  "  chaif "  each  other  from  box  to  box  and  so  cause  collisions. 
This  can  be  guarded  against  by  a  very  simple  contrivance  which 
would  keep  a  record  of  all  the  occasions  on  which  the  in- 
strument was  used.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  admirable  Morse  system 
of  automatic  signalling,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Electrical 
Exhibition,  could  find  no  place  in  this  volume.  By  this  con- 
trivance, which  is  by  far  the  simplest  and  least  liable  to  derange- 
ment we  have  yet  seen,  the  line  is  divided  into  a  certain  number 
of  districts,  as  in  the  present  block  system.  The  train,  in  passing 
the  semaphores  which  control  the  first  district,  raises  the  danger 
signal,  which  changes  to  "  all  right " ;  when  the  train  passes  the 
signal  of  the  second  district,  placing  it  at  "  danger."  In  case  the 
driver  of  a  train  should  fail  to  see  the  signal  against  him,  there  is 
provision  made  for  sounding  the  whistle  on  the  locomotive  as  it 
passes  the  signal.  This  system  has  given  most  satisfactory  results 
on  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord,  and  the  French  Government  is 
urging  the  other  great  Companies  to  adopt  it. 

Turning  to  Sir  F.  Bramwell's  portion  of  the  work  before  us, 
we  find  that  he  almost  completely  neglects  the  history  of  the 
locomotive,  in  order  to  devote  the  time  at  his  disposal  to  the 
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£  consideration  of  the  practical  working  of  modern  engines.    It  is 
(somewhat  surprising  to  find  a  considerable  space  devoted  to  what 
leeems  to  us  a  rather  cumbrous  explanation  of  the  -well-known 
f\  principles  involved  in  the  use  of  Gifi'ard's  injector,  and  in  more 
!  than  one  place  it  seems  to  us  that,  in  his  desire  to  make 
;  himself  clear.  Sir  F.  Bramwell  has  loaded  his  discourse  with 
'i  illustration  which  is  not  always  of  the  happiest.    In  commenting 
,  on  the  numerous  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  the  injector, 
Sir  F.  Bramwell  glances  at  the  state  of  things  that  prevailed 
before  its  introduction.    In  the  quite  early  days  of  railroads,  when 
the  traffic  was  very  light,  the  engines  used  to  supply  themselves 
with  water,  by  running  up  and  down  the  line  to   work  their 
pumps  after  the  day's  work  was  done.    But  as  the  traffic  increased 
'  this  became  impossible.  Then,  to  quote  from  our  author,  "  recourse 
was  had  to  the  complicated  arrangement  of  cutting  the  rails  of  a 
,  *  siding  '  and  of  introducing  into  the  space  the  peripheries  of 
loose  wheels,  so  that  the  engine  might  be  driven  over  them,  and 
then,  its  driving  wheels  being  caused  to  bear  exactly  on  the  tops 
'    of  the  loose  wheels  in  the  line  of  railway,  the  engine,  on  being  put 
'  to  work,  no  longer  propelled  itself  along  the  line,  but  simply 
,    turned  the  supporting  wheels,  and  thus  enabled  the  pumping  to 
take  place  without  the  engine  running  backwards  and  forwards." 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  ways  of  practical  men  that,  long  after 
^' donkey "  engines  had  been  universally  adopted  for  feeding  the 
boilers  of  marine  engines,  this  mode  of  supplying  loccimotives 
,    with  water  still  prevailed.    It  is  well  known  that,  of  all  the  parts 
that  compose  a  steam  eng  ine,  the  most  liable  to  come  to  grief  is 
the  crank  axle,  and  Sir  F.  Bramwell  describes  to  us  a  very  in- 
^    genious  method  for  detecting  incipient  Haws  in  it.    These  iiaws 
invariably  commence  by  mmute  cracks,  which  are  in  some  cases 
I     invisible,  even    when    a    powerful  magnilying   glnss  is  em- 
ployed.   Sir  F.  Bramwell,  knowing  from  experience  that,  when 
the  final  fracture   takes   place,  traces  of  the    oil  are  to  be 
found  which  has  worked  its  way  in  through  the  incipient  cracks, 
causes  the  suspected  axles  which  are  submitted  to  his  in- 
spection to  be  beaten  till  vibration  is  set  up.    The  cracks  then 
reveal  themselves  by  tine  black  lines,  made  by  the  oil  oozing  out 
of  them.    The  arrangement  of  slide  valves  and  links,  the  most 
important  point  in  locomotives,  is  fully  entered  into,  and  the 
advantages  of  using  steam  expansively  are  clearly  stated.  The 
Walschaert's  valve  gear  is  carefully  commented  upon,  and  declared 
to  be  no  better  than  the  link  motions  now  in  use  in  England.  We 
liave  seen  something  of  the  working  of  these  valve  gears  recently, 
and  we  are  entirely  of  Sir  F.Bramwell's  opinion  that  they  have  no 
•advantage  over  the  systems  generally  in  use.  We  are  much  pleased 
to  find  Le  Chatelier's  "  contre-vapeur  "  system  favourably  noticed. 
This  is  a  system  which  is  now  used  everywhere  in  France,  but  is  un- 
accountably neglected  in  England,  by  which  the  engine  brings  the 
train  it  draws  to  a  standstill  without  the  application  of  the  break. 
In  Sir  F.  Bramwell's  words,  "  The  system  is  simply  the  reversal  of 
the  engine  while  the  regulator  is  left  wide  open.    The  result  is  to 
cause  the  pistons  to  pump  back  into  the  boiler  the  steam  which 
Las  entered  the  cylinders  from  the  boiler  after  a  large  portion  of 
■the  stroke  has  been  made."    There  is  very  little  diti'erence  in  the 
-time  required  to  bring  a  train  to  a  standstill  by  this  means  from  that 
taken  by  the  application  of  a  continuous  break,  and  no  injury  is 
inflicted  upon  the  working  parts  of  the  engine,  as  has  generally 
been  supposed  in  this  country.     Very  useful  diagrams  of  the 
working  of  locomotives  under  steam  are  given,  and,  although  we 
•doubt  whether  Raihoays  cmd  Locomotives  will  prove  acceptable  to 
chance  readers  who  have  but  a  slender  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
dealt  with,  we  believe  that  it  will  be  a  useful  book  of  reference 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  working  of  railways. 


THE  SENIOR  PARTNER.* 

THE  cLaracters  in  this  story  are  for  the  most  part  so  unnatural 
and  unpleasing,  the  incidents  are  often  so  extravagant — the 
faults,  in  a  word,  are  so  glaring  and  so  numerous — that  it  were  an 
•easy  matter  to  overwhelm  it  with  censure.  And  yet  we  have 
read  it  with  considerable  interest,  and  we  rank  it  much  above  the 
ordinary  run  of  the  productions  of  Mrs.  Riddell's  sister  novelists. 
Certainly  in  it  she  has  far  surpassed  her  own  average  work.  Its 
merits  raise  it  so  much  above  her  last  story.  The  Mystery  in  Palace 
Gardens,  that,  were  it  not  the  case  that  some  of  the  worst  faults 
are  common  to  both  books,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  believe  that 
the  two  novels  are  written  by  the  same  author.  In  both,  as 
indeed,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  most  of  her  stories,  the  scene 
is  chiefly  laid  in  the  city  of  London,  while  the  dishonesty  of 
traders  in  each  case  forms  the  argument.  Lovers  are  of  course 
thrown  in  ;  but  their  happiness  and  sufferings  have  their  source 
not  so  much  in  themselves  as  in  the  speculators  who  live  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  is  not  in  Arcadia, 
but  in  the  City,  that  she  makes  her  youths  and  her  maidens 
wander.  Their  enemies  are  not  giants  and  false  knights,  but 
dabblers  in  stocks  and  founders  of  Companies  of  Limited  Lia- 
bility. Limited  liability,  in  fact,  fills  her  mind  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  Pope  of  Rome  used  to  fill  the  minds  of  anxious  Pro- 
testants. She  dreads  it  as  French  children  once  dreaded 
"Malbrook,"  and  as  English  children  dreaded  "Bouey."  She 
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sets  it  up  as  a  kind  of  Fifth  of  November  Guy  Fawkes,  and  not 
only  burns  it  in  a  mighty  blaze,  but  pelts  it  at  the  same 
time  with  squibs  and  crackers.  Like  the  children,  too,  she  is 
just  as  ready  a  year  later  to  burn  it  once  more,  and  goes  to  her 
work  with  an  ardour  and  a  zeal  which  we  could  hardly  expect 
to  find,  even  were  it  her  first  celebration.  She  thus,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  novel  before  us,  bursts  out  afresh  against  her  old 
enemy : — 

At  that  earh-  period  of  its  life,  Limited  Liability  was  considered  an 
innocent  soi't  of  baby,  calculated  to  give  pleasure  to  many  persons,  and  in- 
capable of  inflicting  injury  on  man,  woman,  or  child.  That  it  should  ever 
grow  up  into  the  hardened  rascal  we  have  seen  figuring  before  magistrates, 
judges,  and  vice-chancellors,  lying,  scheming,  thieving,  cheating,  robbing 
the  widow  and  orphan,  picking  the  pockets  of  governesses  and  clergymen, 
none,  save  a  very,  very  few,  had  foresight  enough  to  conceive — indeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  could  have  imagined  ]>imited  Liability 
capable  of  producing  the  wide-spread  misery,  wickedness,  and  swindling  it 
has  done. 

Mrs.  Riddell  writes  of  business  with  a  familiarity  to  which  we  can 
make  no  pretence  ;  and  she  talks  of  bills,  "  paper,"  and  discount  in  a 
way  which,  for  all  we  can  see,  would  not  discredit  the  City  editor 
of  the  Titnes.  In  fact,  we  scarcely  know  whether,  as  a  general 
rule,  her  novels  should  be  reviewed  in  the  columns  that  are  set 
apart  for  literature,  or  whether  they  would  not  more  fitly  receive 
a  notice  side  by  side  with  works  on  foreign  exchanges  or  the 
currency.  It  has  been  too  much  her  habit  to  say,  with  a  slight 
modification  of  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "all  City  men  are 
liars."  If  they  are  not  liars,  then  they  must  be  fools  or  dupes.  The 
Senior  Partner  who  giyes  his  name  to  the  story  before  us  is,  if 
limited  in  his  liability,  most  unlimited  in  his  lying.  He  lives  in 
the  greatest  respectability,  has  a  town  house  and  two  country 
houses,  whose  magnificence  almost  exhausts  our  author's  powers 
of  description ;  swindles  right  and  left  on  the  vastest  scale ; 
ruins  the  heroine's  husband,  and  almost  breaks  her  heart;  manages 
to  keep  all  the  plunder  for  himself,  and  in  the  last  page  is  made 
a  baronet  because  "  he  is  a  representative  man."  Though  he 
is  a  great  villain,  he  is  only  one  of  many.  In  fact,  the  author 
has  brought  together  so  many  knaves  and  such  utterly  mean  and 
selfish  wretches  that  we  doubt  whether  an  equal  collection  has 
been  seen  anywhere  out  of  her  own  stories. 

What,  then,  is  it  that  saves  this  novel  from  being  utterly  detest- 
able ?  It  is  rescued  from  meanness  and  contempt  by  one  character, 
and  by  one  character  alone — an  old  dealer  in  marmalade  and  other 
Scotch  provisions.  Old  Rab,  as  Mr.  McCiiUagh,  this  tradesman  of 
Basinghall  Street,  was  commonly  called,  is  so  well  drawn,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  his  faults  and  all  his  littlenesses,  is  at  bottom  so  lovable 
a  character,  that,  even  if  he  had  not  held  a  very  prominent  place, 
ho  would  have  gone  far  to  save  the  book.  Fortunately  it  is  he,  and 
not  the  Senior  Partner,  in  whom  the  author  interests  the  reader. 
He  it  is  whose  story  makes  the  chief  substance  of  the  book,  and 
whose  name  should  have  been  its  title.  The  swindlers  all  stalk 
before  our  eyes,  and  pass  across  the  stage,  without  leaving  more 
than  the  faintest  impression  on  our  minds.  In  a  week's  time  they, 
their  names,  and  their  rascality  will  be  clean  forgotten.  They  will 
have  gone  to  join  the  vast  host  of  stage  villains  which  for  many  a 
year  has  flowed  in  an  endless  stream  before  us.  But  with  Old  Rab 
we  shall  not  quite  so  soon  part  company.  In  some  nook  or  other 
of  the  memory  he  is  not  unlikely  to  linger  for  a  while.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  an  agreeable  change  to  have  as  our  hero  a 
staid  old  widower,  who  quite  early  in  the  story  announces,  "  I 
have  had  about  enough  of  marriage  to  last  me  my  lifetime,"  and 
who  in  the  third  volume,  when  an  ofi'er  is  made  to  him,  at  once 
assures  the  lady,  "I'm  no  for  taking  a  wife,  and  if  I  stay  in  the 
notion  I'm  in  at  present,  I  never  shall  be."  Young  heroes,  their 
love-makings,  and  their  marriages,  are  all  very  pretty  in  their  way  ; 
but  even  of  them  we  may  have  a  surfeit.  Then  there  is  in  old 
Rab  that  mixture  of  sterling  honesty,  simplicity  of  character,  out- 
side harshness,  inner  tenderness,  complete  confidence  in  his  own 
plan  of  life,  and  inability  to  understand  the  plans  of  another,  which 
is  so  often  found  in  a  man  of  narrow  education  who  has  raised 
himself  in  the  world  entirely  by  his  own  efforts.  He  had  come  up 
from  Greenock  to  London  a  poor  boy,  hoping  to  find  an  opening 
in  life  by  the  help  of  an  uncle  who  had  himself  gone  up  many 
years  earlier  on  the  same  errand.  On  arriving  he  found  that  his 
uncle  was  just  dead.  "Oh,  why,"  he  exclaimed,  in  genuine  dis- 
tress, "  couldn't  he  have  died  before  or  after  ?  "  He  slowly  pushed 
his  own  way,  and  as  years  went  on  had  a  large  and  steady  trade  in 
marmalades,  preserves,  and  other  provisions  from  Scotland.  He 
always  paid  ready  money,  and  he  never  gave  credit.  He  becomes 
known  as  a  man  "  who  will  neither  take  nor  give  a  bill ;  who,  in 
fact,  has  never  drawn  nor  accepted  since  he  started  in  business." 
He  presently  felt  himself  rich  enough  to  marry.  "  He  wanted  a 
housekeeper,  and  he  desired  a  home ;  he  wished  to  have  '  his 
meals  regular.' "  He  made  the  mistake  of  marrying  a  silly 
young  girl  under  the  belief  that  she  woidd  settle  down.  They 
quarrelled  in  their  honeymoon,  when  she  one  morning  at  breakfast 
was  seen  by  him  to  be  battering  a  round  of  hot  buttered  toast 
on  the  other  side.  "  Put  dowu  the  knife ! "  he  cried,  "  put 
down  the  knife  !  Lord's  sake,  are  ye  out  of  yer  senses  ?  "  They 
never  agreed  after  this,  and  after  she  had  borne  him  four  children 
she  died.  Great  as  were  her  failings,  yet  her  husband  could  never 
feel  quite  satisfied  that  part  of  the  blame  was  not  his.  "  Upon 
my  conscience,"  he  said  many  years  later,  "  I  don't  know  to  this 
day  whether  the  fault  was  hers  or  mine."  Her  eldest  son  Robert 
had  always  sided  with  his  mother  as  a  child,  and  had  taken  a  dis- 
like to  his  father.    He  ought  to  be  the  hero  of  the  story,  for  he 
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marries  the  heroine,  and  is  the  junior  partner  who  is  ruined  by  the 
chief  villain.  But  for  all  that,  it  is  not  he,  but  Old  Kab,  as 
we  have  said,  who  is  the  real  hero.  The  three  youngest  sons 
were  all  as  mean  men  of  business  as  the  author  could  make 
them,  and  her  powers  in  that  line  are  certainly  not  small.  They 
cared  nothing-  for  their  ffither,  but  only  for  the  money  that  he 
might  leave  them,  Mrs.  Riddell  says,  and  perhaps  with  some 
reason,  that  a  self-made  man  should  have  no  sons,  for  they  miss 
the  hard  training  which  their  fiither  had  undergone,  while  they  do 
not  get  from  him — for  he  knows  not  how  to  provide  them — those 
qualities  which  would  supply,  and  more  than  supply,  its  place.  A 
self-raised  man,  however  great  may  be  his  failings,  is  almost 
always  an  interesting  man,  while  his  children  very  often  are 
among  the  most  ofiensive  of  mankind.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Old 
Rab  grieved  over  the  characters  of  his  younger  sons,  and  was  as 
much  puzzled  by  his  eldest  sou  as  he  had  been  by  his  wife.  He 
could  not  tell,  in  his  case  also,  where  the  blame  lay  that  they  did 
not  get  on  well  together  : — 

The  one  unspoken  longing  of  Mr.  McCullagli's  life  had  been  to  be  liked 
for  himself— just  for  what  lay  inside  his  fleshly  tiibcrnacle — just  for  the 
only  thing  he  could  ever  carry  out  of  this  world  when  that  tabernacle  was 
laid  aside.  He  never  wanted  when  he  was  young  that  any  man  should 
seek  his  company  because  he  had  "  laid  five  pounds  by  "  ;  and  he  did  not 
desire,  now  he  was  verging  on  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  to  be  cajoled  and 
flattered  because  he  was  worth  Heaven  and  himself  only  knew  how  many 
thousands. 

Robert  never  attempted  to  flatter  him,  as  did  not  only  his  other 
sons,  but  their  wives  also.  His  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Kenneth 
McCullagh,  "  affectionately  called  him  '  papa.'  He  dreaded  the 
sight  of  her.  Not  merely  did  she  insist  on  kissing  him — an  attention 
to  which,  as  he  truly  said, '  he  wasna'  used  ' — but  she  had  ways 
of  sitting  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  stroking  his  straight,  sandy 
hair,  which  drove  him  to  the  verge  of  frenzy."  Robert's  wife  was 
all  that  a  heroine  need  be,  but  unhappily  Old  Rab,  the  first  time 
he  saw  her,  took  a  dislike  to  her  because  she  was  too  much  of  a 
lady,  though  a  marvellous  poor  one,  by  the  way.  Her  whole  manner 
and  her  ways  "  separated  her  from  the  class  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  which  in  his  heart  he  believed  to  be  the  only  good,  virtuous, 
and  desirable  class  on  earth."  He  did  not  hide  from  his  son  his 
opinion  ;  nevertheless,  he  insisted  on  going  to  the  marriage.  "  I 
won't,  '  he  considerately  added,  "  put  the  disgrace  on  ye  of 
refusing  to  be  present  at  your  weddin'."  The  young  wife  did  what 
she  could  to  overcome  his  dislike.  She  otJ'ered  to  make  his  punch, 
but  she  had  scarcely  begun  when  she  was  stopped  by  his  "  pray- 
ing her,  ior  '  the  Lords  sake,'  to  refrain  fiom  putting  in  the 
sugar  till  she  had  added  the  water."  He  had,  however,  begun 
to  get  on  a  little  better  with  his  son,  and  had  even  slipped  a 
hundred  pound  banknote  into  his  hands ;  for,  as  he  wisely  re- 
marked on  another  occasion,  "  There  is  no  state  of  life  or  mind 
that's  possible  to  man,  where  worldly  gear  doesn't  prove  a  com- 
fort." But  this  happier  condition  of  things  was  suddenly  de- 
stroyed by  the  discovery  he  mude  tbat  his  son  had  bought  his 
share  in  the  business  of  "  The  Senior  Partner,"  and  had  bought 
it  with  borrowed  money.  He  had  thought  that  the  young 
man  had  won  his  way  by  the  ability  which  he  had  shown  as 
manager,  and  had  been  taken  into  partnership  without  payment. 
He  had  boasted  of  his  son's  ability  among  his  old  friends,  utterly 
unaware  that  most  of  them  knew  the  real  stale  of  the  case.  His 
vanity  was  sorely  wounded.  He  believed  that  his  daughter-in- 
law  had  joined  her  husband  in  deceiving  him,  and  he  bade  them 
both  leave  his  house.  "  The  pair  of  ye  have  made  a  fool  and  a 
dupe  of  me,  and  nobody  makes  a  fool  or  a  dupe  of  Robert 
McCullagh  twice."  The  rest  of  the  story  is  given  to  the  recon- 
ciliation which  was  at  last  brought  about.  Great  sufferings  came 
upon  the  young  people,  while  the  old  man  in  his  lonely  house  fell 
ill  of  a  fever  which  would  have  carried  him  off"  had  not  the  heroine 
gone  to  him  when  he  was  deserted  by  all  his  other  children,  and  nursed 
him  as  he  lay  delirious.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  show  signs  of 
life,  she  was  turned  out  of  the  house  by  her  brothers-in-law.  A 
friend  of  hers  reproached  the  old  man  with  his  unkindness. 
"  '  Stop,'  said  Mr.  McCullagh,  and  there  was  pathos  and  even 
dignity  in  his  trembling  voice  and  uplifted  right  hand.  '  If  I 
have  been  wrong,  I  am  not  answerable  to  you  ;  if  I  have  erred,  it 
is  not  to  you  1  must  humble  myself.' "  He  went  to  seek  his 
daughter-in-law,  and  offered  her  his  hand.  "  What,  ye  won't 
take  it  ?  and  yet  many's  the  night,  when  I  lay  swinging  out  into 
eternity,  I  felt  your  hand  laid  on  mine,  and  knew  there  was 
virtue  in  it."  She  stooped  down  and  kissed  his  hand.  "'Hoot, 
girl ! '  he  exclaimed  scandalized, '  don't  kiss  my  hand !  it  is  a  pair- 
fect  waste  of  a  good  thing.'  '  Her  kisses,  it  is  clear,  were  not 
like  Mrs.  Kenneth's.  The  reconciliation  is  complete.  The  young 
people  go  to  live  in  Old  Rab's  house,  and  the  son  helps  him  in  his 
business  ;  far  happier  as  a  ready-money  trader  in  marmalade  and 
jams  than  he  had  been  when  one  of  the  directors  in  a  vast  concern 
which,  magnificent  as  it  seemed  to  be,  was  founded  on  nothing  but 
that  most  diabolical  of  inventions.  Limited  Liability, 
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THERE  is  nothing  very  dignified  or  very  agreeable  to  the  taste 
of  a  new  generation  in  the  flourish  of  literary  trumpets 
wherewith  once  and  again  the  political  victories  of  a  past  age  are 
celebrated.  Such  celebration  is  characteristic  of  American  national 
literatui-e.  Half  the  strength  of  Transatlantic  histories  is  generally 


spent  in  exulting  over  the  triumphs  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
while  the  later  chapters  of  more  modern  works  deal  with  the  Civil 
War  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  exhibit  as  a  rule  an  even  worse  temper. 
The  inconsistency  of  the  two  fractions  of  the  same  history  never 
seems  to  strike  the  writer  or  to  offend  the  American  reader.  But 
if  there  is  something  not  altogether  creditable  in  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  so-calltd  heroes  of  Bunker's  Hill  and  New 
Orleans,  still  less  does  it  accord  with  national  dignity  to  boast 
so  continuously  and  vehemently  over  the  conquest  of  six  millions 
by  twenty-two  ;  of  a  country  without  money,  arms,  ships,  or  re- 
inforcements by  one  possessing  every  advantage  that  wealth  and 
a  free  access  to  European  recruiting  grounds  could  give.  Such, 
exultation  is,  if  not  more  legitimate,  more  excusable  in 
biography  than  in  historj-.  If  we  cannot  admire,  we  can  make 
fillowance  for,  the  lavish  praises  bestowed  long  after  the  victory 
upon  those  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  long  struggle 
finally  crowned  thereby.  And  if  any  one  of  the  self-styled  heroes 
of  Abolition  really  deserved  the  admiration  claimed  tor  him,  it 
mtist  be  allowed  that  Garrison  (i)  earned  the  title  better  than- 
almost  any  of  his  more  celebrated  assistants  and  successors.  The 
story  of  his  early  enlistment  in  a  cause  which  was  then  exceed- 
ingly unpopular,  of  his  perils,  his  sulferings,  his  gradual  progress, 
and  his  share  in  the  final  triumph,  deserves  to  be  told,  though  it 
might  be  told  with  more  modesty  and  somewhat  more  of  respect 
for  enemies  whose  misfortunes  have  not  been  repaid  like  his  with 
contemporary  success  and  posthumous  glorification.  But  it  is 
pitiable  that  such  a  narrative  should  be  composed  in  a  tone  of 
hostility  hardly  softened  by  the  lapse  of  years  or  the  completeness 
of  victory,  and  without  a  single  symptom  either  of  willingness  oi- 
capacity  to  recognize  what  was  strong  in  the  arguments  and 
righteous  in  the  claims  of  the  opposite  side.  The  abolitionists  in 
general  carefully  evade  the  force  of  the  Southern  case,  for  a  suffi- 
ciently obvious  reason.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  leaders  they  now 
panegyrize  had  sworn  obedience  to  a  Constitution  which  bound 
them  to  do  all  that  they  refused  to  do,  and  to  abstain  from  all 
that  made  the  purpose  of  their  lives  and  is  now  the  boast  of 
their  biographers.  The  Sewards,  the  Chases,  the  Sumners  violated 
a  law  which  they  had  voluntarily  pledged  themselves  to  uphold ;  and 
as  the  very  first  and  fundamental  argument  of  their  opponents 
rests  upon  the  Constitution — as  the  contest  really  turned  upon 
the  right  of  the  slave  States  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and 
the  obligation  of  their  cop'aderates  to  recognize  their  equal 
rights  and  equal  dignity — any  loyal  recognition  of  the  Southern 
case  brings  to  light  at  once  the  radical  vice  of  political  Aboli- 
tionism. But  Mr.  Garrison  was  free  from  any  stain  on  this 
score ;  and  his  biographer  might  therefore,  without  exposing  to 
reproach  the  object  of  his  profound  admiration,  have  explained 
the  real  strength  of  the  Southern  cause,  and  the  real  and  incurable 
weakness  of  the  party  from  which  Garrison  carefully  separated 
himself.  Indeed,  without  doing  some  justice  to  the  strength  of 
the  pro-slavery  argument,  it  is  impossible  to  give  Garrison  all  the 
credit  he  deserves.  He  was  honest  enough  to  see  that,  as  a  citizen 
of  a  New  England  State,  he  was  bound  to  let  slavery  alone,  bound 
to  bear  his  part  even  in  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  ;  and  he 
deliberately  chose  to  forego  the  political  weapons  he  could  not 
honestly  wield,  and  to  renounce  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizenship 
whose  obligations  he  could  not  conscientiously  fidfil.  He  did 
this  at  a  time  when  those  on  whose  support  alone  he  could  rely 
almost  universally  adopted  an  opposite  policy,  and  when  his  conduct 
cast  upon  them  the  deserved  reproach  of  disloyalty  and  political 
treachery.  Few  partisans  so  passionate  and  so  devoted  are 
capable  of  such  a  sacrifice  of  partisanship  to  truth ;  and  the 
lull  merit  of  Garrison's  conduct  is  obscured  when  its  reason, 
resting  upon  and  virtually  admitting  the  justice  of  the  Southern 
constitutional  claims,  is  kept  so  far  out  of  sight.  A  similar 
suppression  of  truth,  excusable  in  the  heat  of  strife,  but  by 
no  means  pardonable  now,  taints  the  whole  biography  before 
us.  The  extreme  provocation  given  by  Garrison's  publications, 
the  lawlessness  of  his  own  course,  the  horrible  consequences 
which  in  his  own  despite  the  dissemination  of  his  views  was 
calculated  to  bring  about,  the  justification  which  these  afibrded 
for  Southern  hostility,  and  the  challenge  they  threw  out  to  the 
Unionist  democracy  of  the  North,  are  as  far  as  possible  con- 
cealed or  denied.  'That  Mr.  Garrison  was  a  non-resistant,  that  he 
deprecated  servile  insurrection,  and  appealed  to  the  consciences 
of  slave-owners  rather  than  to  the  intervention  of  the  Northern 
public,  is  no  doubt  true.  But  when  Southerners  are  accused  of 
ignoring  this  truth,  and  Northern  opponents  of  deliberately  falsify- 
ing it,  the  real  character  of  the  conflict  is  misrepresented,  Mr. 
Garrison's  invective  was  not  the  less  bitter  and  insulting,  his 
denunciations  of  slavery  were  not  the  less  dangerous,  his  appeals 
to  Northern  prejudice  and  passion  not  the  less  unconstitutional, 
because  they  were  accompanied  by  saving  clauses  deprecating 
violence,  and  bidding  the  slaves  and  their  political  champions 
await  in  patience  the  conversion  of  those  to  whom  emancipation 
meant  pecuniary  and  political  ruin.  There  is  something  childish 
and  petulant  in  the  complaints  of  martyrdom  made  by  such  incen- 
diaries, however  conscientious,  however  justifiable  from  their  own 
standpoint,  their  incendiarism  may  be.  That  men  should  submit 
tamely  to  the  incitement  of  servile  insurrection,  should  allow  the 
most  ardent  and  honest  of  political  enemies  to  propagate  practical 
incentives  to  the  massacre,  and  worse  than  massacre,  of  their 
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4  families,  no  agitator,  whatever  the  excellence  of  his  private 
r  character  or  public  aims,  can  expect,  no  law  can  enforce.  All  this 
I  is  studiously  ignored  by  the  biographers  of  Abolitionists  ;  and  the 
'  suppression  of  these  vital  considerations  renders  the  whole  narra- 
1      tive  a  tissue  of  misrepresentation. 

i|  It  is  said,  with  a  good  deal  of  truth,  that  the  experiences 
of  the  Civil  War — the  assertion  of  the  right  of  secession  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  determination  to  suppress  at  any  cost 
what  could  only  by  an  abuse  of  words  be  termed  rebellion 
on  the  other — has  materially  altered  the  tone  of  American 
public  feeling  towards  foreign  rebels.  If  there  is  still  much  affec- 
tation in  certain  quarters  of  sympathy  with  Feuiauism,  of  half- 
avowed  approval  of  Land  League  agrarian  outrages,  it  is  understood 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  these  expressions  are  merely 
personal  bids  for  an  Irish  vote  that  may  turn  the  scale  in  certain 
urban  constituencies.  Both  Americans  aod  Englishmen  remember 
how  bitterly  Americans  inveighed  against  the  right  of  insurrection 
when  exercised  to  their  own  injury,  how  stringently  they  re- 
pressed riots  much  more  popular  and  much  less  atrocious  than 
those  for  which  the  Laud  League  is  morally,  if  not  technically, 
responsible.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  sympathy  with  Irish 
rebels  was  almost  a  principle  of  American  patriotism.  Still  there 
is  in  the  Union  a  very  large  Irish  populace,  reinforced  by  thousands 
with  whom  compassion  for  the  supposed  wrongs  of  Ireland  is  a 
current  sentiment,  if  no  longer  a  genuine  political  doctrine.  And  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Alfred  Williams's  volume  of  Irish  Poetry  (2), 
interspersed  with  biographical  notices  of  Irish  national  poets, 
will  find,  if  not  a  public,  a  class  demand  large  enough 
to  repay  the  labour  of  collection,  and  in  some  cases  of  translation. 
Nor  will  its  chance  of  popularity  be  diminished  whether  by  the 
treasonable  temper  or  the  historical  absurdity  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  pieces  selected.  Their  poetical  merits  are,  we  confess,  far 
below  our  expectation — far  below  the  standard,  for  example, 
whether  of  Northern  or  Southern  national  songs  from  i860  to  1865. 
Still  the  few  Irish  pieces  popularly  known  in  England  are,  with 
all  their  faults,  so  full  of  spirit,  so  quickened  by  a  passionate,  if 
somewhat  shallow,  patriotism,  that  for  a  moment  the  hearer  for- 
gets their  utter  lack  of  foundation  in  truth  or  reason ;  and  we 
hardly  expected  to  find  how  few  of  the  unknown  productions  of 
the  national  muse  are  really  worth  preserving.  Among  the  best 
of  Mr.  Williams's  selection  is  perhaps  the  "  Battle  of  Fontenoy," 
possibly  because  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  that  celebrate  a  real 
fact,  and  do  justice,  not  only  to  the  heroism  of  the  Irish  exiles, 
but  to  the  valour  of  their  enemies.  The  author  of  this  vigorous 
piece  had  the  sense  to  perceive — what  few  Irish  patriots  ever  re- 
cognize— that  justice,  whether  to  a  beaten  or  a  victorious  foe,  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  glorification  of  the  victors  or  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  conquered  ;  and  the  lines  which  describe  the  signal 
defeat  of  the  French,  the  repulse  of  King  Louis's  splendid  house- 
hold troops  by  the  English,  are  scarcely  less  forcible  than  those 
which  celebrate  the  final  triumph  of  the  Irish  brigade,  enhanced 
by  the  failure  of  all  its  allies.  But  of  those  pieces  which  are  new 
to  us  not  one  approaches  the  poem  "  Who  fears  to  speak  of  '98  ?  " 
and  poetic,  and  even  Irish,  license  is  surely  exceeded  when  the 
Catholic,  emancipated  by  English  statesmanship,  claims  that 

Bigot  laws  Tvero  overthrown 
By  ourselves,  ourselves  alone. 


enemy's  strength  may  have  contributed  to  the  failure ;  but  it 
is  understood  that  the  error  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
actual  engagement  consisted  solely  in  an  excessive,  but  hardly 
overweening,  confidence  in  the  quality  of  his  troops.  Face  to 
face  with  an  enemy  they  had  always  beaten,  and  recently  beaten 
under  conditions  seemingly  yet  more  adverse,  he  appears  to  have 
placed  an  absolute  reliance  on  their  courage  and  determination, 
and  to  have  underrated  perhaps  the  capacity  of  a  Northern  sol- 
diery when  under  comtftand  of  a  man  like  Meade,  whose  character 
was  not  previously  known  to  his  adversaries.  At  Gettysburg,  for 
the  first  and  last  time,  that  ofiicer  held  supreme  command,  and  cer- 
tainly, if  judged  by  the  importance  of  his  achievement,  he  deserved 
higher  reward  and  more  lasting  confidence  than  he  received. 
Great  part  of  his  army  must  have  consisted  of  the  very  troops  who, 
under  Hooker,  had  been  so  signally  and  disgracefully  defeated  at 
Ohancellorsville.  It  is  untrue,  though  commonly  affirmed,  that  at 
Gettysburg  the  Confederates  for  the  first  time  attacked  an  enemy 
of  superior  numbers  on  his  own  ground.  Most  of  their  previous 
victories  had  been  achieved  when  acting  on  the  defensive ;  but 
both  on  the  Chickahominy  and  at  Chancellorsville  they  had  been 
the  assailants,  and  with  inferior  numbers  had  achieved  a  signal  vic- 
tory. In  neither  case,  however,  did  they  attack  an  enemy  so 
strongly  posted.  Never  before  had  Lee  tested  the  difficulty  of 
forcing  a  strong  position  firmly  held  by  superior  numbers  with  aU 
the  advantages  of  modern  arms  of  precision.  Gettysburg  was 
therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  the  first  occasion  on  which  confessed 
superiority  of  soldiership,  discipline,  and  courage  was  fairly  tried 
against  superiority  of  position  and  numbers  under  modern  condi- 
tions ;  and  it  is  little  discredit  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem 
generals  that  he  should  have  miscabulated  the  result. 

The  story  entitled  Caiituring  a  Locomotim  (4)  is,  if  of  much  less 
historical  importance,  much  more  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
Its  one  default  in  this  respect  lies  in  the  impossibility  of  knowing 
how  much  of  it  is  true.  It  is  not  easy  to  doubt  that  it  con- 
tains much  exaggeration  and  invented  detail.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that,  relying  on  memory  alone,  the  author  should  hava 
been  able  to  relate  accurately  the  minute  incidents,  to  report 
literally  the  speeches  and  reports,  which  fill  out  his  narrative  to  a 
greater  length  than  that  of  General  Doubleday's  account  of  a 
campaign.  The  alleged  raid,  if  actually  attempted,  was  daring  in 
the  extreme ;  its  character  was  so  hazardous,  the  unlikelihood  of 
real  and  telling  success  so  obvious,  the  probability  that  those 
engaged  would  be  taken  at  the  outset,  and  their  liability  to  be 
hanged  as  spies  so  evident,  that  the  whole  story  bears  on  its  face 
the  stamp  of  extreme  improbability.  It  could  hardly,  however, 
be  much  more  improbable  than  some  feats  of  arms  performed  by 
Morgan  and  other  Southern  guerillas ;  and  there  were  unquestion- 
ably, especially  among  the  borderers,  inflamed  by  bitter  per- 
sonal animosity,  a  dozen  men  in  any  Federal  division  capable  of 
undertaking  so  terrible  a  risk.  But,  as  the  author  misrepresents 
one  essential  element  of  his  story,  as  he  is  blind  to  the  obvious 
fact  that,  under  the  plain  laws  of  war,  he  and  every  one  of  his 
comrades  in  the  alleged  feat  were  spies,  undoubtedly  liable  to  be 
hanged  if  taken,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  place  implicit  reliance  on 
his  accuracy  in  other  respects.  If  the  story  be  true,  the  forbear- 
ance of  his  captors,  who  would  have  been  justified  in  executing 
every  one  of  their  prisoners  on  the  spot,  is  almost  as  striking  as  the 
heroic  courage  and  extraordinary  success  of  the  adventurers. 

Dr.  Hickok's  Empirical  Psychology  (5)  is  fairly  described  by  its 
title.  It  is  an  endeavour  to  deduce  a  dogmatic  system  of  meta- 
physical science  from  a  multitude  of  supposed  facts  of  conscious- 
ness and  experience  ;  an  attempt  whose  success  will  hardly 
be  admitted  by  any  metaphysician  whose  bias  is  not  already 
in  favour  of  the  author's  conclusions.  The  argument  on  Free 
WUl  especially  is  shallow  to  the  last  degree — brief,  peremptory, 
dogmatic  in  tone,  and  failing  really  to  meet  any  one  of  the  scien- 
tific arguments  of  the  necessitarian  school,  fairly  enough  cited  by 
the  author.  Dr.  Hickok  seems  seldom  to  be  aware  of  the  difliculties 
in  his  way  or  of  the  force  of  adverse  reasoning,  and  still  less 
capable  of  perceiving  the  weakness  of  his  own.  Such  a  general 
scheme  of  metaphysics  as  he  endeavours  to  establish,  dealing 
with  a  multitude  of  long-contested  controversies,  is  hardly  to  be 
expounded  within  the  space  of  a  college  handbook,  nor  is  its 
scientific  value  enhanced  by  the  frequent  intrusion  of  arguments 
or  illustrations  drawn  from  Scripture  and  divinity. 

We  have  received  this  month  an  unusual  number  of  agri- 
cultural works  of  various  size  and  value,  from  an  elaborate  and 
ponderous  Encyclopsedia  of  agricultural  information  (6)  down  to 
a  modest  Farmer's  Annual  (7).  The  first-mentioned  work  deals 
at  more  or  less  length  with  every  topic  of  agricultural  interest, 
and  almost  every  technical  word  likely  to  be  met  with  in  such 
botanical  or  practical  treatises  as  a  studious  American  farmer  is 
likely  to  read.  A  crop  so  important  as  cotton,  and  a  weed  so 
common  as  burdock,  the  practical  and  chemical  composition  of 

(4)  Capturing  a  Locomotive.  By  the  Kev.  William  Pittenger.  Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott  &;  Co.  1882. 

(5)  Empirical  Psychology.  By  Laurens  P.  Ilickok.  Boston:  Ginn, 
Heath,  &  Co.  1882. 

(6)  The  American  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture.  Edited  by  Hon. 
Jonathan  Periam.  lllusti-ated.  Chicago  :  Kand  &  Co.  London :  Triibner 
&  Co.  1881. 

(7)  The  Farmer's  Annual  Handbook  for  1882.  Prepared  by  H. 
Petemsby  and  E.  H.  Jenkins.  New  York :  Appleton  &  Co.  London  ; 
Triibner  &  Co. 


The  love  poems  are  somewhat  better  than  the  emanations  of 
patriotic  petulance ;  but,  on  the  whole,  four-fifths  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume  fall  almost  below  that  mediocrity  which  is 
proverbially  intolerable  in  verse,  and  hardly  tolerable  even  in  Mr. 
Williams's  prose. 

General  Doubleday's  memoir  of  the  campaign  whereof  Chan- 
cellorsville and  Gettysburg  were  the  two  signal  incidents  (3)  is 
neither  much  better  nor  much  worse  than  the  other  narratives  of 
the  same  series.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  same  unfairness  of 
spirit,  the  same  persistent  misrepresentation  of  the  comparative 
ibrce  of  the  contending  armies.  It  throws  little  or  no  new  lio-ht 
on  the  causes  of  Hooker's  disgraceful  defeat  by  an  army  not  half 
as  numerous  as  his  own,  or  on  the  repulse  at  Gettysburg  of  that "  in- 
comparable Southern  infantry  "  which,  under  Lee's  command,  had 
never  previously  known  defeat.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  author, 
whether  from  a  desire  to  depreciate  the  great  Confederate  com- 
mander, or  from  a  more  creditable  wish  to  render  justice  to  a 
fallen  ornament  of  the  Virginian  army,  endeavours  to  minimize 
the_  effect  of  Stewart's  absence,  and  to  throw  the  whole  respon- 
sibility thereof  upon  General  Lee.  Such  a  statement  should 
not  have  been  made  without  the  production  of  full  and  conclu- 
sive evidence.  The  order  given  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
has_  often  been  published,  and  appears  certainly  to  have  been 
misinterpreted  from  General  Stewart's  actual  course.  However 
that  may  be,  it  hardly  admits  of  doubt  that,  had  his  cavahy  been 
in  its  place  at  the  head  and  on  the  flanks  of  his  army,  Lee  would 
have  been  made  aware  twenty-four  hours  earlier  of  the  real  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  would  have  seized  opportunely  the  positions 
they  had  not  yet  occupied,  and  have  fought  the  decisive  battle  on 
other  ground  and  under  more  favourable  cii-cumstances.  We  have 
always  believed  that  his  acceptance  of  the  full  responsibility  of  the 
■defeat  was  as  truthful  as  generous.  Imperfect  knowledge  of  the 

(2)  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Ireland.  By  Alfred  M.  Williams.  Cambridge : 
Wilson  &  Son.  i88i. 

(3)  Chancellorsville  and  Getfyshurg.  By  Abner  Doubledav.  Nsw 
lork:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  London:  Trubner  &  Co.   1882. " 
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lutter  and  cheese,  clilorophil,  li<rlit,  lymph,  Cotswold  sheep, 
army  worm,  landscape  gardeninir,  and  madder  culture  are 
discussed  each  at  a  lenjrth  suitable  to  its  importance  ;  and  the 
meaning  of  such  antiquated  or  abstruse  words  as  metheglin,  mela- 
soma,  marasmus,  hypocrateriform,  and  trocar  are  explained  I'or  the 
benefit  of  the  practical  agriculturist  who  may  encounter  them  in 
the  course  of  his  professional  reading. 

A  large  octavo  volume  is  devoted  by, Mr.  Thurber  to  what  he 
calls  a  brief  History  of  Cofl'ee  Production  (8)  and  Consumption, 
■which  is  really  an  elaborate  and  rather  discursive  account  both  of 
the  culture  of  the  berry  and  the  manul'aeture  of  the  beverage. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Moore  furnishes  a  much  more  modest,  but  perhaps 
equally  uselul  and  interesting,  account  of  the  orange  cult\n'e  (9) 
which  has  recently  become  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  Florida, 
especially  suited  to  a  climate  and  soil  in  which  most  of  the  staple 
products  of  the  United  States  can  only  be  grown  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

Mr.  Ayres  Verhalisf  (10)  is  one  of  the  many  manuals  professing, 
to  instruct  the  half-educated  iu  the  correct  use  of  the  iuiglish 
language,  of  which  the  American  press  has  sent  forth  so  many. 
We  cannot  vouch  either  for  the  correctness  or  the  completeness  of 
any  of  these  treatises.  For  the  most  part  they  assume  a  degree 
of  ignorance  on  one  side  and  of  knowledge  on  another  in  the 
students  for  whom  they  are  intended,  which  are  hardly  likely 
to  be  commonly  found  iu  combination.  They  are  apt  to  correct 
errors  of  which  only  an  utterly  uneducated  writer  could  be 
guilty;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  draw  distinctions  only  intelli- 
gible or  useful  to  a  man  of  considerable  culture,  and,  to  say  the 
least,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  his  pen. 

Esau  Harder])  (ii)  is,  as  the  title  proclaims,  a  novel  of  American 
life,  a  story  of  a  type  at  once  popular  with  those  whose  daily  life 
it  protesses  to  depict  and  attractive  to  the  English  public  inte- 
rested in  learning  something  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
American  society  from  our  own. 

Mr.  Swinton  informs  the  public  that  those  who  properlj-  read 
his  sketches  of  European  travel  (12) — brief,  and  made  in  haste  as 
he  proiesses — will  discover  the  reason  for  their  publication.  The 
statement  would  appear  somewhat  arrogant  even  in  a  writer  of 
established  repute,  so  very  little  occasion  is  there  i'or  the  publica- 
tion of  any  new  American  descriptions  of  or  comments  on  the  life, 
society,  and  scenery  of  Europe.  We  prefer  to  class  ourselves  at 
once  amimg  those  whom  the  author  accuses  of  having  read  the 
sketches  improperly,  a  class  for  which  there  is  the  less  e.xcuse 
since  the  whole  might  be  properly  perused  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour. 

Miss  Dora  Wheeler's  Trize.  Famihg  Book  (13)  contains 
a  numi-er  of  plain  copies  of  coloured  .^ketches,  the  copies  to  be 
coloured  by  the  youtht'ul  purchasers  of  the  book,  and  three  prizes 
ot  25,  50,  and  75  dollars  being  offered  to  the  most  successl'ul  per- 
former. If  not  very  instructive,  the  book  is  likely  to  atl'ord  quiet 
occupation  and  amusement  to  numbers  of  children  who  will  hardly 
aspire  to  a  prize,  or  venture  to  exhibit  their  performances  outside 
their  own  family. 

Two  works  on  Manitoba  (14  and  1 5)  belong  to  that  class  of  local 
literary  treatises  of  which  every  State  in  the  Union  and  nearly 
every  province  in  British  America  can  boast  more  than  one.  Mr. 
Bryce's  account  of  that  most  promising  and  even  now  flourishing 
province  has  somewhat  higher  pretensions,  and,  were  it  the  only 
accessible  account  of  the  past  and  present  fortunes  of  the  great 
central  prairie  of  British  America,  would  deserve  a  fuller  notice. 
The  historical  part  is  unluckily  characterized  by  a  vehemence  and 
perhaps  one-sidedness  of  statement  which  is  the  more  unfortunate 
because  comparatively  few  readers  are  likely  to  have  seen  the 
other  side  of  the  question  stated. 

We  cannot  of  course  recommend  to  our  readers  generally  a 
fiction  whose  interest  turns  on  the  real  or  alleged  horrors  of  Mor- 
mon polygamy  (16).  A  volume  of  verse  like  the  Three  Vows(iy) 
has  always  the  comparative  merit  of  absolute  harmlessness.  "  The 
Road  to  Slumberland "  (18)  is  very  correctly  entitled;  but  we 
should  hardly  have  expected,  indulged  as  American  children  are, 
extravagant  as  is  the  cost  of  their  dress,  their  toys,  and  even 
their  sweets,  that  a  volume  got  up  with  such  elaboration,  with 


(8)  Coffee,  fiom  P/anfation  to  Clip.  Bj' Francis  B.  Thurber.  New  York  : 
Ameiican  Grocer  Publishing  Association.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1881. 

(g)  Handbook  of  Orovgn  Culture.  By  T.  W.  Moore.  New  York  : 
Pelton  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(10)  The  Verbalist.  By  Alfred  AjTcs.  New  York :  Appleton  &  Co. 
1882. 

(11)  Esau  Hardery.  Bv  William  Osborn  Stoddard.  New  York: 
White  &  Stokes.  1881. 

(12)  J.  Swbiton's  Travels.     New  York:    Carleton  &   Co.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(13)  "J'/ie  Prize  Painting  Book.     By  Miss  D.  Wheeler.     New  York  : 
While  &  Stokes. 

(14)  Manih'ba  :  its  Infancy,  Growth,  and  Present  Condition.  By  the 
Eev.  Prote.-soi-  Bryee,  M.A.,  LL.B.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  "1882. 

(15)  A  Year  in  Manitoba:  being  the  Experience  of  a  "  Retired  Officer  '' 
in  Settling  Ins  Sons.    Loudon  and  Edinburgh  :  W.  iSc  R.  Chambers.  1882. 

(16)  The  late  of  Madame  la  Tour.  By  Mrs.  A.  G.  Paddock.  London: 
Trubnei-  &  Co.  1881. 

(17)  Three  Vows;  and  other  Poems.    By  Willia.ra  Batchelder  Green. 
N(  V  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    London  :  nampson  Low  &  Co.  i83i. 

(18)  Ml/  Boy  and  I;  or,  on  the  Road  to  Cumberland.  By  Mary  P.  I 
Brine.    London :  Triibner  &  Ce.    1881.  1 


an  outside  so  artistic,  if  not  brilliant,  contained  nothing  better 
than  a  number  of  somewhat  slumberous  verses  printed  in  a  type 
which  few  British  children  can  read,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
of  their  American  contemporaries. 

Among  periodical  publications  we  are  glad  to  note  a  new  number 
of  the  Sonf./iern  Jlistoriccil  7'rt/js?-s  (19),  containing  a  number  of 
very  interesting  occasional  memoirs  upon  different  incidents  of  the 
war.  The  Atlaniio  Monthly  (20),  seldom  deficient  in  interest, 
contains  contributions  by  Whittier  and  Wendell  Holmes,  which 
alone  are  likely  to  secure  it  a  large  number  of  readers.  Harper's 
Monthly  (21)  is,  we  think,  as  good  as  usual ;  Tlie  Century  (22),  as 
always,  among  the  most  attractive  of  magazines,  especially  to  juve- 
nile readers. 


(19)  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers.  Vol.  IX.,  Nos.  10,  it,  12. 
Piehmond:  Southern  Historical  Society.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(20)  Atlantic  Monthly.    Vol.  XIX.,  No.  293.    London:  Triibner  &  Co. 

(21)  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine.  No.  382.  London:  Sampson  Low 
&  Co. 

(22)  Century  :  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine.  Vol.  XXIII.,  No.  5.  Now 
York  :  "  Century"  Company. 
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THE  CLOTURE  DEBATE, 

MR.  MARRIOTT'S  Amendment  has  been  rejected  by 
a  majority  considerable  in  itself  and  larger  than  was 
expected.  For  the  cloture  in  some  shape,  and  with 
a  consciousness  that  to  vota  for  the  cloture  was  almost 
the  same  thing  as  to  vote  for  it  in  the  shape  given  to  it 
by  the  Government,  there  voted  318  members.  This 
■was  a  very  strong  vote,  as  strong  a  vote  as  any  Govern- 
ment is  likely  to  obtain  for  many  a  day  on  any  question, 
unless  the  subject  happens  to  catch  the  support  of  the 
extreme  Irish  party  or  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Opposition.  If  the  majority  could  be  analysed,  it  would 
be  found  to  have  consisted  of  very  various  groups — of 
those  who  really  want  the  most  stringent  cloture  they  can 
get ;  of  those  who  honestly  think  they  are  wrong  in 
dreading  the  cloture  when  Mr.  Gladstone  recommends 
it  ;  of  those  who  want  their  party  to  be  a  power, 
whatever  it  does  ;  of  those  who  dislike  the  cloture, 
but  persuade  themselves  it  will  be  inoperative  ;  of 
those  who  hate  the  cloture,  but  hate  still  more 
the  prospect  of  a  dissolution,  and,  lastly,  of  those 
•who  look  on  the  cloture  as  merely  one  way  more  of 
silencing  the  Irish.  Against  the  Government  there  voted 
279  members,  composed  of  almost  the  full  Conservative 
force,  of  all  the  extreme  Irish  party,  and  of  a  few  Liberals 
who  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  That  Con- 
servatives and  the  extreme  Irish  should  vote  in  the  same 
lobby  seemed  to  many  Liberals  something  monstrous.  Mr. 
DiLLWYN  spoke  of  the  alliance  as  unholy,  and  even  Mr. 
Gladstone  stooped  to  conquer  by  the  afiPectation  of  finding 
it  impossible  to  distinguish  whether  a  dissent  from  one  of 
his  remarks  came  from  a  fine  old  Tory  like  Mr.  Newdegate 
or  an  audacious  young  Irishman  like  Mr.  Healy.  The 
Conservatives  and  the  Irish  voted  together  because  they 
were  equally  attacked.  Leading  Ministers  had  been 
•good  enough  to  remove  all  doubts  on  this  head.  Lord 
Hartington  had  informed  the  Conservatives  that  the 
•cloture  was  designed  to  put  down  the  regular  oppo- 
sition. Mr.  Bright  had  informed  the  Irish  that  the 
cloture  was  designed  to  knock  the  last  feathers  ofi" 
those  foul  birds,  the  traitors  of  Chicago.  Those  who 
had  a  common  foe  banded  together  for  self-defence ; 
and  the  contention  that  so  to  band  themselves  together 
was  wrong  strikes  a  blow  at  the  whole  system  of  Parlia- 
mentary government  even  more  serious  than  that  dealt  by 
the  cloture  in  its  worst  shape.  Even  in  all  the  excitement 
of  the  debate  and  division  on  the  cloture,  it  is  worth  while 
to  pause  in  order  to  examine  what  this  contention  really 
means.  It  means  that  on  a  great  constitutional  question 
afiecting  the  three  kingdoms  equally,  and  on  which  there 
is  a  vital  difference  of  opinion,  the  Opposition  must  decline 
>to  record  its  convictions  by  its  vote  if  it  sees  that 
the  extreme  Irish  intend  to  accompany  it  into  the 
lobby.  What  is  sauce  for  Conservatives  is  sauce  for 
Liberals,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  consti- 
tutional Opposition  ought  always  to  behave.  The  Irish 
are  to  be  tabooed  by  both  parties  alike.  This  is,  in  the 
first  place,  to  efface  the  constitutional  Opposition  alto- 
gether; and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  to  make  Home  Rule  a 
simple  necessity.  How  can  it  be  said  that  Ireland  is  re- 
presented in  the  English  Parliament  if  no  English  party 
will  work  with  the  Irish  members  on  points  on  which  their 
opinions  thoroughly  agree  ?  The  Union  is  a  mockery  if 
Englishmen  are  not  to  vote  for  what  they  think  right  merely 


because  Irishmen  happen  also  to  think  it  right.  Had  not 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  accepted  what  is  called  an  unholy 
alliance,  he  would  not  only  have  eclipsed  his  own  party, 
but  he  would  have  made  a  repeal  of  the  Union  inevitable. 
A  Liberal  who  believes  that  the  leaders  of  hia  own  party, 
if  in  the  same  position,  would  not  have  thought  the  alliance 
both  advantageous  and  holy,  will  believe  anything. 

The  last  two  nights  of  the  debate  showed  more  conclu- 
sively than  ever  that  even  in  the  Cabinet  itself  there  are  two 
diametrically  opposite  views  of  the  nature,  objects,  and 
effects  of  the  cloture.  The  real  drift  of  the  respective  ex- 
ponents of  these  contrasted  opinions  may  be  easily  tested 
by  observing  the  mode  in  which  they  treat  the  Speaker. 
At  one  moment  the  Speaker  is  killed  ;  at  another  he  is 
brought  to  life  again.  Lord  Hartington  and  Sir  William 
Harcoort  picture  to  themselves  the  working  of  the  cloture 
with  a  non-existent  Speaker.  The  time  of  the  House  is 
the  property  of  the  majority  of  the  House;  and  the  majority 
is  not  only  to  distribute  its  property  as  it  pleases,  but  is  to 
be  always  distributing  it,  giving  a  little  dose  of  oppor- 
tunity lor  speaking  to  this  man  and  refusing  it  to  that; 
allowing  the  House  the  amusement  of  a  little  debate 
when  the  Government  is  not  much  occupied,  and  sternly 
refusing  this  amusement  when  the  Government  is  busy. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  majority  could  perform  its  dis- 
tributive functions  with  equal  punctuality,  and  even 
greater  rapidity,  if  there  was  nothing  but  that  poor  bauble 
the  mace  to  be  seen,  and  the  Speaker  dined  habitually 
at  Greenwich.  Lord  George  Hamilton  did  nothing 
more  than  give  Lord  Hariington's  scheme  of  cloture 
its  logical  and  natural  force  when  he  announced 
that  he  should  like  to  move  an  amendment  cutting- 
out  all  reference  to  the  Sjieaker ;  but,  as  the  forms 
of  the  House  did  not  permit  this,  he  would  move  an 
amendment  that  the  Speaicer  should  be  guided  by  the 
appeal  of  a  Minister  or  of  a  member  in  charge  of  the  Bill 
under  discussion.  The  Speaker  and  the  mace  must  both 
be  there,  but  one  shall  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  cloture 
as  the  other.  This  virtually  is  what  Lord  Hartington 
proposes,  and  the  theory  that  the  majority  has  an  inherent 
right  to  distribute  the  time  of  the  House  is  accepted.  This 
is  unquestionably  the  right  form  for  the  cloture  to  take. 
But,  although  Lord  George  Hamilton  does  nothing  more 
than  pui/  Lord  Hartington's  recommendations  into  a  plain 
and  practical  form,  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  his 
amendment  being  accepted,  because  it  runs  entirely  counter 
to  the  cloture  scheme  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and 
Mr.  DODSON.  They  resuscitate  the  Speaker,  and  when  they 
have  got  him  alive,  they  exalt  him,  they  worship  him, 
they  can  see  no  one  but  the  Speaker,  they  can  think  ot 
nothing  but  the  Speaker.  The  bad  things  anticipated 
from  the  cloture  cannot  possibly  happen,  for  the  Speaker, 
serene,  impartial,  and  omnipotent,  will  always  be  there  to 
prevent  them.  The  Speaker  will  be  charged  with  an 
awful  responsibility,  and  will  be  profoundly  impressed 
with  a  consciousness  of  his  own  peculiar  position.  He 
will  know  that,  unless  he  retains  the  confidence,  not  of  the 
majority,  but  of  the  whole  House,  he  is  not  fit  to  be 
Speaker.  Ho  must  not  only  be  impartial,  but  make  every 
one  believe  he  is  impartial ;  and,  if  he  were  convicted  by 
a  division-list  of  such  a  misdemeanour  as  allowing  a  bare 
majority  to  browbeat  and  silence  a  minority,  he  ought  at 
once  to  resign.  So  great  would  be  his  terror  of  the  sad 
consequences  to  himself  of  setting  in  motion  the  clotui-e 
when  it  ought  not  to  be  set  in  motion,  that  he  would 
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prefer  the  safe  course,  and  not  set  it  in  motion  at  all.  The 
cloture  thns  becomes  harmless,  because  it  becomes  inope- 
rative ;  and  the  controversy  as  to  the  amount  of  the  sanc- 
tioning majority  becomes  futile,  as  the  Speaker  will  always 
be  guided  by  the  calculation  of  a  majority,  not  as  detined 
by  the  rule,  but  as  needed  by  himself. 

For  the  purposes  of  efi'ective  debate,  the  Opposition 
speakers  were  thus  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The 
ground  was  cut  away  from  them.  Everything  said  by  one 
Minister  was  answered  by  something  said  by  another 
Minister.  The  cloture  will  be  always  at  work,  s9id  Lord 
Haktington.  It  will  be  used,  perhaps,  once  in  a  generation, 
replied  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  will  keep  the  regular  Opposition 
in  proper  order,  said  Sir  William  Harcourt.  It  will 
Eever  be  used  except  against  persons  who  have  been  at 
Chicago,  said  Mr.  Biught.  All  that  the  Opposition  could 
do  was  to  ask,  if  the  cloture  was  to  do  much,  why  risk  it ; 
and  if  it  was  to  do  nothing,  why  insist  on  it?  The  objec- 
tions to  Lord  Hartington's  scheme  of  cloture  were  stated 
as  neatly  by  Mr.  Sexton  as  by  any  one.  The  English  Par- 
liament has  hitherto,  he  said,  been  distinguished  from  all 
other  Parliaments  by  three  things — the  high  position  of  the 
Speaker,  the  freedom  of  discussion  accorded  to  the 
minority,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  minority  in  its 
defeats — and  all  these  three  things  would  disappear  under 
the  fall-blooded  cloture  of  Lord  Hartington.  The  blood- 
less cloture  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  examined  with  tem- 
perate, but  telling,  criticism  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
Even  supposing  that  the  Speaker  is  to  be  all  in  all, 
and  will  be  so  jjrudent  and  so  impartial  as  to  let 
his  powers  of  terminating  debate  be  dormant,  still  some 
harm  will  have  been  done.  The  impartiality  of  the 
Speaker  will  never  be  absolutely  beyond  suspicion,  as  it 
has  hitherto  been.  There  will  be  always  a  fear  lest  his 
prudent  calculations  for  his  own  welfare  should  be  turned 
into  prudent  calculations  as  to  the  support  he  will 
receive  from  a  Ministerial  majority.  In  his  own  inner 
self  he  may  feel  the  same  man,  but  to  others  the  Speaker 
will  never  again  be  quite  the  same  Speaker  they  have 
confided  in.  And  now  that  the  House,  having  decided 
that  the  cloture  is  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  Speaker, 
is  going  to  discuss  under  what  conditions  his  decision 
should  be  confirmed,  it  will  be  useful  if  speakers  bear 
in  mind,  not  only  how  the  new  rule  will  tell  on  the 
House,  but  on  the  Speaker  himself.  It  will  be  his  duty 
to  be  guided  by  the  rule  which  the  House  ultimately 
accepts  ;  and  if  he  is  a  sensitive  man,  and  very  anxious  to 
do  his  duty,  he  will  carefully  examine  the  rale,  and  see 
how  he  ought  to  interpret  it.  He  will  find  that  he  has 
to  express  the  evident  sense  of  the  House ;  but  he  will 
also  find  that  the  House  has  deliberately  attached  a  non- 
natural  meaning  to  the  words,  and  has  directed  that  under 
possible  circumstances  the  evident  sense  of  the  House 
shall  mean  the  evident  sense  of  the  barest  possible  majo- 
rity. Thus,  his  very  anxiety  to  do  his  duty  may  impel 
him  to  wander  far  away  from  the  position  assigned 
to  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  rule  as  proposed  by 
the  Government  has  the  inherent  defects  that  must  at- 
tach to  every  proposal  that  combines  attempts  to  recon- 
cile two  totally  opposite  lines  of  thought.  The  bare 
majority  part  belongs  to  Lord  Haetington's  scheme,  the 
interpretation  by  the  Speaker  of  the  evident  sense  of  the 
House  belongs  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme.  If  the  rule 
is  carried  as  it  is  now  shaped,  one  part  of  it  may  come 
into  activity  at  one  time  and  another  part  at  another  time. 
For  the  present  it  is  highly  probable  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
scheme  will  be  in  the  ascendent,  and  the  cloture  may  be 
very  sparingly  used.  But,  in  the  long  run,  fall-blooded 
combatants  generally  beat  bloodless  ones,  and  Lord 
Haktington  may  cheerfully  anticipate  that  it  is  to  him  and 
his  scheme  that  the  future  belongs. 


THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

THE  particular  occasions  of  Irish  debates  are  rarely 
noteworthy,  and  that  of  Tuesday  afternoon  was  perhaps 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  demand  that  a  Government 
should  contribute  three  votes  to  the  strength  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, in  a  matter  which  it  has  just  declared  to  be  one  of 
confidence  or  non-confidence,  was  one  of  some  simplicity. 
But,  though  the  enfranchisement,  temporary  or  final,  of 
suspects  ou  parole  is  not  absolutely  without  precedent,  yet 
the  inconvenience  of  the  precedent  which  it  might  in  this 


case  establish  was  a  fair  and  not  merely  a  colourable  pretext 
for  refusing  to  perform  an  act  in  itself  perhaps  rather 
Quixotically  chivalrous.  The  only  point  of  some  interest 
in  i\lr.  Gladstone's  speech  is  the  evidence  which  it  once 
more  gives  of  the  curious  fluctuations  of  his  mental 
barometer  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  cloture 
Kesolutions.  It  is  never  easy  to  know  whether  those 
Hesolutions  are  matters  of  the  most  instant  and  ex- 
ceptional urgency,  or  only  on  a  level  with  a  hundred 
other  things.  They  are  the  former  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
demands  the  support  of  his  own  followers  for  them ;  they 
are  the  latter  when  it  is  necessary  to  rebut  a  plea  in  favour 
of  letting  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Dillon  revisit  the  glimpses 
of  the  lamp  in  the  Clock  Tower.  It  is  not  probable,  how- 
ever, that  any  one  expected  the  Government  to  complicate 
still  further  the  arithmetical  anxieties  of  their  Whips ;  and 
thus  the  debate,  so  far  as  its  ostensible  subject  went,  was 
lacking  in  reality  and  genuineness. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  speech  which  Mr.  Forster, 
in  reply  to  one  of  Mr.  Healy's  usual  divagations,  delivered, 
not  so  much  on  the  pi'oposal  to  let  the  members  for  Cork, 
Tipperary,  and  Roscommon  come  and  vote  against  Mr, 
Gladstone,  as  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  criticisms  of 
Mr.  GoRST,  and  the  measured  language  of  Sir  Stafford 
NouTncOTE  in  reference  to  this  speech,  have  been  treated  as 
factious,  or  as  approaching,  if  not  to  factiousness,  at  any 
rate  to  a  want  of  generous  sympathy  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  Government.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  imagine 
anything  more  disastrous  or  more  doomed  to  certain 
failure  and  shame  than  a  Tory-Irish  alliance.  But  this 
happily  exists  only  in  the  fertile  imaginations  of  Radical 
journalists.  If  Conservatives  and  Home  Rulers  are  found 
together  in  the  Lobby,  it  is  simply  in  resisting  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  to  cut  the  throats  of  both  ;  and  it 
has  never  been  supposed  that  the  right  of  defending  one's 
own  existence  is  abrogated  because  the  existence  of  an 
obnoxious  third  person  is  threatened  likewise.  The  reward 
which  the  regular  and  orderly  Opposition  has  received 
for  exerting  itself  to  help  the  Government  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  disorder  has  not  been  so  munificent  that  it  should 
be  specially  eager  to  "  sympathize  "  with  that  Government 
now.  Bat  the  general  state  of  Ireland  is  still,  it  may  be 
hoped,  to  the  main  body  of  the  Conservative  party  what  it 
has  always  been — a  national  and  not  a  party  question.  In 
that  state  it  is  the  fashion  to  discern  gleams  of  hope. 
There  are  gleams  certainly ;  but,  if  they  are  gleams 
of  hope,  it  must  be  of  a  very  curious  kind.  At  no 
time  during  the  whole  trouble  of  the  last  two  years  have 
serious  outrages  been  so  prevalent  as  they  are  now.  It  is 
impossible  to  unfold  a  newspaper  at  breakfast  without 
seeing  the  headings  "  Another  Murder,"  "Another  Moon- 
"  light  Oatrage,"  and  so  forth.  The  late  fatal  attempts 
on  life  in  Dublin  have  been  of  the  gravest  character 
of  all — they  have  been  acts  of  vengeance  on  persons 
suspected  of  giving  information  to  the  Government, 
it  is  said  by  optimists  that  such  acts  show  at  least 
as  much  disappointment  and  despair  as  they  do  reso- 
lution and  organization.  It  must  be  a  happy  tem- 
perament which  comforts  itself  much  with  this  explana- 
tion. In  the  country  such  attacks  as  that  on  Mr.  Carter 
are  more  daring  and  more  coolly  arranged,  if  not  more 
numerous  than  ever,  while  the  range  of  the  Moonlight 
terror  seems  to  be  wider  and  wider.  The  now  usual  prac- 
tice of  "  shooting  in  the  legs  "  with  heavily  charged  guns  is 
obviously  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  taking  life  with  the 
maximum  of  pain  ;  and  the  sufferers  include  not  merely 
open  foes  of  the  Land  League,  but  apparently  suspected 
brethren.  Very  little  impression  has  yet  been  made  on 
these  Moonlight  bands.  It  is  satisfactory,  of  course,  that 
one  such  band  should  have  been  punished  by  a  small 
ambush  of  police  last  week.  But  three  men  cannot  arrest 
thirty,  and  what  is  wanted  is  the  complete  trapping  (if 
alter  smart  punishment,  so  much  the  better)  of  one  of 
these  gangs  of  fex'ocions  and  cowardly  scoundrels.  Major 
Clifford  Lloyd  is,  doubtless,  perfectly  right  in  exhorting 
to  emulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  brave  farmer's 
sons  who  drove  off  a  band  of  skulking  ruffians  unassisted. 
But  something  moi'e  than  a  stout  defence  is  wanted  ;  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  prompt  and  effectual  succour  and 
vengeance.  The  information  which  enabled  the  Thurles 
police  to  ambush  a  tiny  picket  might  surely  have  availed 
to  bring  up  a  strong  patrol  to  complete  that  picket's  work. 

This  being  the  actual  state  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Foksxer's 
account  of  his  opinions  of  that  state  is  naturally  .turned 
to  with  the  greatest  interest.    He  has  had  his  Coercion 
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Acts  now  for  a  cousiderable  time  ;  he  has  got  his  selected 
six  hundred  ruffians  sitting  in  gaol ;  but  nobody  seems  one 
penny  the  better  for  it,  and  everybody  is  naturally  asking 
what  next  ?  The  opponents  of  coercion  lift  up  their  voices 
and  crow  ;  the  advocates  of  it  reply  that  they  never  dreamt 
of  a  coercion  which  simply  means  the  immuring  of  a 
few  hundred  persons  in  a  nondescript  sort  of  confinement. 
Shot  and  steel  and  cord,  not  bottles  of  porter  and  chess- 
boards, have  been  the  implements  of  the  artists  who  have 
successfully  dealt  with  Ireland  in  moods  like  her  present 
mood.  However  this  may  be,  the  interrogative  attitude 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Forstee's  plan  has  grown  very  decided, 
and  the  Irish  Secketakt's  virtual  reply  to  Sir  M.  Hicks 
Beach's  question  as  to  whef/her  the  Government  still  sees 
signs  of  improvement  is  practically  an  answer  in  the 
negative.  Mr.  Forster  wound  up  a  rather  incon- 
sistent speech,  in  which  he  at  one  time  admitted  that 
his  plan  had  practically  failed  as  to  security  of  life 
and  person,  and  at  another  asserted  that  it  had  to  a 
certain  extent  succeeded  as  to  property,  by  declaring  that 
"  they  were  fully  determined  to  stop  those  outrages  and 
"  murders  at  all  costs,  even  if  they  had  to  apply  to  Par- 
"  liament  for  further  powers  for  the  purpose."  The  words 
are  differently  and  more  significantly  given  in  another 
report.  According  to  this,  Mr.  Forster  said  that  "  it 
"  may  turn  out  that,  in  order  to  maintain  law  and  order  and 
"  stop  these  murders,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  our  country 
*'  and  to  humanity,  some  stronger  measures  may  even  yet 
"  be  necessary,  and  if  the  House  is  convinced  of  the 
"  necessity,  it  will  '  mind  its  business  '  and  resort  to  them." 
This  would  look  very  much  like  a  hint  at  a  definite  aban- 
donment of  what  Mr.  Brand  called  "  milk-and-water 
"  coercion,"  if  it  were  not  (as  Mr.  Goest  pointed  out 
with  perfect  truth)  that  it  is  unfortunately  rather  in  Mr. 
Fokstee's  way  to  make  large  and  mysterious  statements 
of  this  kind.  Mr.  Gladstone's  present  policy  is  to  spend 
the  whole  energies  of  Parliament  in  bindinff  and  ffas-gins: 
the  Opposition.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Parliament 
would  not  find  a  much  more  profitable  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  the  actual  state  of  Ireland  (not  the  interminable 
land  question,  but  the  general  state  of  Irish  life)  than  in 
devising  means  to  prevent  Lord  Hartington  from  being 
bored  by  Mr.  Warton  and  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett.  if 
some  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  person  could  be  set  now 
to  study  the  condition  of  ii'elaud,  the  result  of  his  study 
would  probably  be  that,  short  of  open  revolution — and 
perhaps  not  short  of  that — it  could  not  be  more  alarming. 

The  water  " — the  milk  and  water  of  coercion  by  incar- 
ceration of  suspects — "  has  choked,"  in  the  words  of  the 
old  proverb.  The  Land  Act,  so  far  from  having  given 
the  least  satisfaction,  has  only  produced  the  No-Reat  agita- 
tion on  the  one  side  and  the  grumbles  of  the  nominally 
loyal  sticklers  for  the  full  virtue  of  the  Healy  Clause  ou 
the  other.  Boycotting  is  so  impudently  carried  on  that  it 
is  now  confessedly  used  to  punish  a  landlord,  of  whom,  as 
a  landlord,  even  the  Leaguers  do  not  complain,  for  supplying 
the  Government  with  a  plot  of  land  for  a  police-barrack. 
Murder  has  become  a  thing  of  daily,  or  almost  daily, 
occurrence,  and  an  organization  which  forms  arsenals  in 
the  towns  and  dragoons  the  country  seems  invulnerable 
and  undiscoverable  by  the  police.  According  to  Mr. 
Beand,  the  only  reason  why  crime  is  not  stopped  in 
Ireland  is  that  the  Government  has  not  got  the  cloture. 
Mr.  Brand  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  by  the  loyal 
support  of  the  party  whom  he  and  his  friends  are  trying 
.to  gag,  the  Coercion  Bill  of  last  year  was  fought  through" 
in  spite  of  every  possible  opposition  from  the  Irish  pai-ty, 
and  that  what  was  done  then  could  be  done  again  with  a 
Bill  of  any  strength.  Moreover,  as  every  one  who  has 
seriously  considered  the  subject  knows,  it  is  not  more 
power,  but  more  will  or  more  brains,  or  both,  that  the 
Government  wants.  There  have  been  statesmen  who, 
with  not  a  quarter  of  the  means  at  Mr.  Foesteu's  disposal' 
would  have  had  all  Ireland  in  order  by  this  time.  But 
they  certainly  would  not  have  done  this  by  simply  lockino- 
up  six  hundred  men  in  a  mild  kind  of  imprisonment,  and 
expecting  that  the  charm  would  work  of  itself. 


EGYPT. 

A WRITER  in  the  Contemporary  Heview  who  describes 
himself  as  an  Enghsh  resident  in  Egypt,  and 'who  has 
evidently  access  to  various  sources  of  accurate  information 
gives  the  English  public  one  more  view  of  the  situation  in 
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Egypt.  His  main  contention  is  that  the  summoning  of 
a  Parliament  which  is  the  mere  creature  and  tool  of 
military  adventurers  is  not  a  stage  in  the  rational  progress 
of  Egypt,  but  a  positive  departure  from  the  lines  in  which 
progress  has  been  made  hitherto,  and  in  which  alone  pro- 
gress can  be  made  for  the  future.  The  late  Khedive  waa 
for  a  long  time  a  perfectly  absolute  monarch  until,  through 
fright  of  what  was  coming  or  might  come  to  him,  he 
promised  to  cease  to  be  supreme,  and  to  be  guided  by  his 
Council  of  Ministers.  He  retreated  from  his  engagement, 
and  was  ultimately  deposed  for  so  retreating.  His  son 
succeeded  him  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be 
guided  by  his  Ministers,  and  by  those  singular  adjoints  to 
his  Ministry,  the  Controllers  appointed  by  the  protecting 
Powers.  In  the  days  of  his  absolutism  the  late  Khedive 
used  to  convoke  a  Chamber  of  Notables  whenever  he 
thought  proper,  partly  because  he  thought  that  to  have  a 
Chamber  of  JSTolables  of  some  sort  would  do  him  credit  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  partly  because  he  strengthened 
the  organization  of  his  Government  by  having  men  of 
some  local  position  or  influence  under  his  immediate  con- 
trol. The  new  Chamber  of  Notables  is  precisely  like  the 
old  Chamber.  It  consists  mainly  of  the  same  people  who 
used  to  be  called  together,  and  the  selection  of  Notables 
is  imposed  on  the  district  in  exactly  the  same  way.  They 
represent  not  the  Egyptian  people,  but  those  who  have 
called  them  together ;  and  those  who  have  called  them 
together  are  the  triumphant  Colonels.  Araby  Bey  and 
ills  friends  are  as  much  the  masters  of  Egypt  as  the 
late  Khedive  ever  was,  and  the  Chamber  of  Notables 
is  only  an  instrument  of  this  mastery.  This  really  is 
the  Egyptian  situation  expressed  in  a  short  and  simple 
form.  The  Controllers  are  gone  and  the  Khedive  is  gone. 
Ismail  has  reappeared  in  the  shape  of  a  military  Committee ; 
and  a  Chamber  of  Notables  is  added  as  an  ornament  to  the 
Committee,  as  it  used  to  be  added  as  an  ornament  to 
Ismail.  The  party  which  the  Committee  chooses  to  say  ifc 
represents  deserves  to  be  called  national  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  really  bringing  back  the  nation  to  the  old  state  of 
things  with  which  it  has  been  familiar  since  the  days  of 
the  Pharaohs.  There  is  to  be  unlimited  making  of  bricks 
without  straw,  and  then  the  nation  will  feel  itself  again. 
Such  is  the  view  of  the  writer  in  the  Contemporary  ;  and, 
in  the  main,  it  is  a  view  which  is  likely  to  commend  itself 
to  those  who  know  Egyj^t  best.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  absolutism  cannot  be  restored  in  Egypt  in  the  un- 
fettered form  which  it  assumed  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Ismail.  No  Khedive  and  no  Committee  can  bo  quite 
without  limitations  of  authority.  Egypt  has  entered 
into  engagements  with  foreign  Powers  which  are  binding 
on  every  Egyptian  Government,  whether  absolute  or 
limited.  There  are  the  financial  arrangements  for  the 
payment  of  the  various  debts  of  Egypt,  which  may  be 
undermined,  but  which  cannot  be  openly  set  aside ;  and 
there  are  the  International  Tribunals,  which  within  their 
jurisdiction  exercise  more  authority  than  any  other  bodies 
or  persons,  including  Araby  Bey.  A  curious  illustration  of 
their  usefulness  has  recently  occurred.  The  Government — 
that  is,  the  military  Committee — thought  proper  to  occupy 
all  of  a  sudden  the  premises  of  an  English  railway  Com- 
pany with  a  detachment  of  soldiers  on  the  plea  that  the 
site  was  wanted  for  new  fortifications.  Even  Ismail  would 
never  have  ventured  to  act  towards  English  subjects  in  this 
very  high-banded  way.  The  Committee,  however,  rightly 
calculated  that  England  would  not  actively  intervene  in  a 
quarrel  about  a  railway  station.  But  though  England  was 
far  off  and  very  quiet,  the  International  Tribunals  were 
near  and  very  active.  The  Company  applied  to  the 
Tribunals,  and  at  once  got  an  order  that  the  occupation 
of  the  premises  should  cease  until  it  had  been  judicially 
determined  whether  the  Government  had  a  right  to  the 
site  or  not. 

A  much  more  important  person,  or  at  any  rate  a  per- 
son much  more  publicly  conspicuous  than  the  English 
Resident,  has  just  allowed  his  views  of  Egypt  to  be  re- 
corded. M.  de  Blignieres,  lately  French  Controller  in 
Egypt,  has  returned  to  Paris,  and  has  been  induced  or 
forced  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  inevitable  interviewer. 
This  professional  person  was  quite  qualified  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  his  singular  profession.  He  understood  that 
to  charm  the  public,  personal  gossip  must  always  be  mixed 
with  pohtical  gossip.  He  accordingly  not  only  took 
down  the  utterances  of  M.  DE  Blignilkes  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Araby  Bey,  the  use  of  the  Control,  and  the 
origin  of  the  military  movement,  bat  minutely  noted 
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<ind  described  the  general  appearance  of  M.  de  Bijgnieres's 
house,  the  pattern  of  M.  de  BiiGNiiiREs's  carpets,  and  the 
looks  and  origin  of  the  servant  who  opened  the  door. 
^yi^h  these  credentials  of  extreme  accui'acy  he  seems  con- 
fident that  he  will  be  trusted  to  have  given  every  word  of 
M.  DE  BligniJires's  exactly  as  it  wa,s  spoken.  It  was 
perhaps  as  well  that  he  should  take  extra  precantions  for 
ensuring  this  confidence  in  himself,  for  M.  DE  BLiGNiflRES 
begun  by  saying  that  ixiost  of  the  information  given  by 
the  newspapers  about  Egypt  was  such  utter  rubbish  that  it 
would  be  better  at  once  to  read  novels,  which,  if  equally 
tintrue,  might  at  least  be  amusing.  After  paying  a  high 
testimony  to  the  loyalty  and  ability  of  his  English 
colleagues,  M.  de  Blignieres  proceeded  to  some  very 
fiank  criticism  of  the  men  who  are  now  triumphant  in 
Egypt.  Akabt  Bey  was  concisely  described  as  a 
narrow-minded,  presumptuous,  ignorant  fanatic.  The 
language  which  Sir  William  Gregory  listened  to  with 
profound  admiration,  so  far  as  he  could  understand  it,  as 
revealing  the  mind  of  a  philosopher  and  patriot,  was  to  M. 
DE  Blignieres  only  the  language  of  a  man  who  had  learnt 
by  rote  some  aphorisms  current  in  1879,  and  aired  them 
in  and  out  of  season ;  and  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de 
B[.igni£;res,  a  grievous  blunder  on  the  part  of  Baron  DE 
Ring,  the  French  Consul- General  at  the  time,  to  have 
taken  Araby  Bey  seriously  when  he  first  began  his  career 
of  mutiny.  All  this  is  entertaining,  but  it  is  scarcely 
novel,  as  M.  de  Bligni&res  only  judges  Araby  as  most 
Europeans  who  really  know  his  history  and  character  have 
judged  him.  What  is  more  new  is  that,  if  M.  de 
Blignieres  is  right,  Araby  is  principally  actuated  by  the 
feelings  of  an  honest  and  zealous  Mussulman,  and  would  like 
to  drive  out  of  Egypt  all  Christians,  not  merely  European 
Christians,  but  also  the  Copts,  who  are  more  truly 
Egyptian  than  most  Egyptians,  and  might  be  supposed  to 
have  some  interest  in  the  success  of  a  national  party. 
Further,  M.  de  Blignieres  is  convinced — and  the  conviction 
of  so  keen  a  judge  cannot  be  slighted — that  Araby  and  his 
coairades  are  really  the  puppets  of  intriguers,  working 
in  the  personal  interest  of  Ismail  or  Halim,  and  in  the 
general  interest  of  those  who  want  to  see  the  good  old 
times  come  back,  and  oppression,  peculation,  and  bribery 
flourish  as  they  used  to  do. 

It  seems  at  first  almost  incredible  that  any  one  should 
regard  it  as  a  possible  end  of  the  present  situation  in 
Egypt  that  not  only  should  Ismail's  kind  of  government 
be  restored,  but  that  Ismail  himself  should  go  back  and 
preside  over  the  revival  of  the  system  which  he  once 
carried  to  such  great  perfection.  That  he  should  have 
been  deposed  for  bad  government,  and  should  be  restored  in 
order  to  govern  as  badly  as  he  used  to  govern,  would  be 
one  of  those  odd  turns  of  fortune  which  show  that  there  is 
no  cause  of  which  those  who  bring  patience,  audacity,  and 
money  to  its  support  need  despair.  Wild,  however,  as  the 
di-eara  of  Ismail's  restoration  may  seem,  there  are  signs  of 
its  possibility  which  are  not  undeserving  of  notice. 
Numerous  rumours  have  reached  England  that  Ismail  is 
working  very  hard  and  spending  money  freely  in  order  to 
get  an  appeal  for  his  restoration  made  by  Egypt  itself. 
Halim  may  be  competing  with  him  ;  and  M.  de  Blignieres 
is  sure  that  either  Ismail  or  Halim  is  pulling  the  strings 
of  the  leaders  of  the  party  which  is  striving  to  restore  a 
really  national,  oppressive,  peculating  kind  of  government. 
When  the  mutineers  told  the  nntortunate  Tewfik  that 
they  had  his  successor  ready,  they  must  have  meant  that 
either  Ismail  or  Halim  was  to  succeed  him,  and  that  the 
Porte  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  change.  M.  de  Blignieres 
had  no  doubt  that  the  real  and  ultimate  wirepulling  was 
done  at  Constantinople,  and  lately,  unless  many  consistent 
reports  are  wholly  unfounded,  the  Sdltan  has  begun  to 
smile  on  the  ex- Khedive.  For  some  time  they  were  at 
daggers  drawn,  the  Sultan  refusing  Ismail  permission  to 
reside  in  any  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  Ismail 
loudly  proclaiming  that  the  Sultan  had  forfeited  the 
Caliphate  by  condemning  a  good  Mussulman  to  live  in  the 
land  of  the  Infidel.  Now  it  is  the  Sultan  who  entreats 
Ismail  to  come  to  live  in  splendour  at  Constantinople,  and  it 
is  Ismail  who  sternly  refuses,  partly  perhaps  because 
he  fears  to  place  his  person  in  his  loving  master's 
power,  and  partly  because  he  calculates  that  the  longer  he 
holds  out  the  better  terms  he  will  get.  It  is  ominous,  too, 
that  reports  have  been  started  in  Egypt  that  Tewfik  may 
soon  abdicate ;  and,  although  these  reports  were  only 
started  to  be  contradicted,  they  may  have  expressed  the 
opinions  of  those  who  think,  not  only  that  Tewfik  cannot 


last,  but  that  he  would  rather  resign  in  favour  of  bis  own 
father  than  of  any  one  else.  It  must  also  be  conceded 
that  no  one  is  better  fitted  to  put  down  anarchy  than  Ismail, 
and  that  it  is  safe  to  reckon  on  his  hanging  or  shooting  or 
otherwise  suppressing  all  those  who  helped  to  restore  him. 
Nevertheless,  although  it  may  be  really  dreamt,  the 
dream  of  Ismail's  restoration  seems  a  perfectly  idle  one. 
To  restore  him  by  the  mere  fiat  of  the  Sultan,  without 
the  concurrence  of  England  and  France,  would  be  an 
open  defiance  of  the  Western  Powers  which  they  could  not 
possibly  overlook.  To  obtain  their  concurrence  is  out  of 
the  question.  They  could  not  accept  the  disgrace  of  own- 
ing that  all  their  policy  had  been  futile  and  all  their  grand 
protestations  of  deep  interest  in  the  good  government  of 
Egypt  had  bsen  a  mockery.  The  Porte,  or  rather  the 
Sultan,  is  al.vays  weaving  fanciful  schemes  which  seem 
bright  and  beautiful  so  long  as  no  one  opposes  them.  At 
the  first  touch  of  firm,  decided  opposition  they  collapse ; 
the  house  of  cards  falls  down,  and  its  builder  sets  to  work 
with  tuiexhausted  energy  to  build  another. 


CATHOLICS  AND  LIBERALS  IN  BELGIUM. 

MDE  LAVELEYE'S  article  in  the  new  number  of 
•  the  Conteinporarij  Review  gives  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  Belgian  phase  of  the  great  struggle  which  is  now 
going  on  over  the  whole  of  Catholic  Europe.    In  England, 
the  conflict  which  is  variously  described  as  one  between 
religion  and  science,  religion  and  free  thought,  and  re- 
ligion and  atheism,  has  not  yet  extended  to  the  field  of 
politics.    There  are  Conservative  and  Liberal  Churchmen, 
and  an  entire  emancipation  from  religious  belief  is  quite 
consistent  with  reactionary  opinions  in  secular  matters. 
But  on  the  Continent  any  such  mingling  of  supposed 
opposites  is  extremely  rare,  and  is  seldom  viewed  with  any 
favour  by  either  side.    M.  Taine's  terrible  exposure  of  the 
French  Revolution  has  obtained  something  like  condonation 
for  his  religious  imperfections  even  from  Ultramontanes  ;. 
but  M.  Renan's  political  Conservatism  has  not  gained  him 
similar  favour,  and  M.  Littre's  consistent  advocacy  of 
leaving  the  Church  as  free  as  her  adversaries  would  pro- 
bably not  have  won  him  a  single  compliment  if  he  had 
not  supplemented  it  by   a  death-bed   conversion.  In 
Belgium,  the  strife,  though  really  far  less  intense  than  it 
is  in  France,  is  more  conspicuous  than  in  other  Catholic 
countries  because  it  determines  the  party  names.  In 
France  there  are  Republicans,  Legitimists,  and  Bona- 
partists.    In  Italy  only  the  Liberals  take  any  active  part 
in  politics,  and  the  party  titles  do  but  answer  to  shades  of 
difference  between  one  section  of  the  Left  and  another. 
But  in  Belgium,  where  party  distinctions  are  extraordi- 
narily acute,  the  only  names  that  are  ever  heard  of  are 
Catholics  and  Liberals.     Religious  questions  enter  into 
every  controversy  and  every  election.    In  Belgium,  says 
M.  DE  Laveleye,  parties  "  are  separated  by  no  material, 
"  but  by  spiritual,  interests.    The  Liberals  defend  liberty, 
"  which   they  consider   menaced  by   the   aims   of  tha 
"  Church.    The  Catholics  defend  religion,  which  they  look 
"  upon  as  threatened  by  their  adversaries'  doctrines."  Un- 
fortunately, both  parties  have  reason  for  their  dread  of 
one  ai'other.    Ultramontanism  is  nowhere  so  powerful  as 
it  is  in  Belgium.    It  has  led  the  bishops  to  go  to  the  very 
verge  of  open  disobedience  in  their  relations  with  the 
Holy  See.    In  the  dispute  about  the  Education  law  of 
1879  the  Pope  has  constantly  counselled  moderation;  but, 
though  he  has  been  able  to  check  some  of  the  most 
extreme  measures  which  the  clergy  at  first  resorted  to 
against  the  new  "godless"  schools,  it  is  only  when  these 
measures  have  been  very  extreme  indeed  that  he  has  been 
successful.    Leo  XIII.  is  not,  indeed,  without  sympa- 
thizers, even    among  Belgian  Catholics ;   but  they  are. 
chiefly  to  be  found  among  the  laity.    They  are  politicians 
and  members  of  Parliament,  and,  but  for  the  support 
they  receive  from  the  Vatican,  they  would  be  quite  unable 
to  hold  their  own  against  the  clergy.    Even  with  this 
support,  they  are  powerless,  or  nearly  so,  to  influence  the 
clergy.    The  "  Opportunists,"  as  the  Ultramontanes  call 
them,  are  in  as  bad  odour  with  the  bishops  and  the 
bishops'     party    as   with    the    Liberals.     A  political 
catechisra  has  recently  been  published,  with  the  appro- 
bation   of    the    Bishop    of    Namur,     in    which  the 
Belgian  and  all  other  Constitutions  are  described  as_  a 
"  necessary  convention  "   between  the  Church  and  ita 
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enemies,  but  as  not  the  less  a  "  permanent  danger." 
This  catechism  was  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by 
the  organ  of  the  Opportunist  Catholics,  the  Journal  de 
Bruxelles ;  but,  though  the  Journal  de  Bruxdlcs  thereby 
earned  the  hatred  of  the  clergy,  the  dislike  in  which  it  is 
held  by  Liberals  was  not — as  readers  of  the  Independance 
Behje  may  see  for  themselves  almost  every  day — in  the 
very  least  abated.  It  is  in  rain  that  it  tells  the  Ultra- 
montanes  that  such  writings  justify  all  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Liberals.  The  Ultramontanes  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  listen,  and  even  so  fair  a  Liberal  as  M.  de 
Laveleye  only  says  that  "  the  language  of  this  periodical 
"  must  be  merely  a  question  of  tactics." 

The  reason  why  M.  de  Laveleye  has  only  this  less  than 
grudging  praise  to  offer  to  the  Parliamentary  Catholics  is 
that  an  honest  acceptance  of  the  Belgian  Constitution  is  in 
his  opinion  incompatible  with  an  honest  acquiescence  in  the 
Syllabus  of  Pios  IX.  It  is  unwise,  however,  for  Liberals  of 
the  school  of  M.  de  Laveleye  to  lay  stress  upon  this  incofei- 
patibility.  The  only  way  in  which  authoritative  utter- 
ances of  this  unhappy  kind  can  be  got  over  is  by  allowing 
those  who  hold  themselves  bound  to  accept  them  to 
reduce  their  meaning  to  a  minimum.  The  religious 
partisan  will,  of  course,  resist  this  process,  because  he  will 
tope  that,  if  Catholics  can  be  driven  to  take  the  Syllabus 
in  its  strongest  sense,  they  may  in  the  end  cease  to  be 
Catholics.  But  the  politician  who  has  to  defend  con- 
stitutional liberty  in  a  Catholic  country  will  justly  dis- 
trust this  method.  Nor  is  M.  de  Laveleye  entirely  fair 
to  the  Syllabus.  As  commonly  happens  when  the 
writings  of  men  accustomed  to  the  nice  use  of  language 
are  read  by  men  accustomed  only  to  its  popular  use,  the 
condemnations  which  PiUS  IX.  permitted  himself  to  use  so 
freely  do  not  cover  the  whole  ground  which  is  commonly 
attributed  to  them.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  to  curse 
liberty  of  conscience  in  a  purely  theological  sense  without 
necessarily  implying  that  its  exercise  should  be  interfered 
with  by  the  State.  A  man  who  believes  one  and  only  one 
religion  to  be  true  cannot  admit  that  any  man  is  at 
liberty  to  choose  another  religion,  just  as  a  man  who 
believes  that  adultery  is  wrong  cannot  admit  that  any 
man  is  at  liberty  to  run  off  with  his  neighbour's 
wife.  But  as  the  condemnation  of  this  latter  "  liberty  " 
does  not  commit  its  author  to  the  theory  that  adultery 
ought  to  be  made  a  criminal  offence,  so  the  condemnation 
of  the  former  liberty  need  not  commit  its  author  to  the 
theory  that  men  ought  to  be  hindered  by  law  from  holding 
any  religion  they  please.  M.  de  Laveleye  has  more  reason 
on  his  side  when  he  argues  that,  as  the  Liberal  Catholics 
owe  their  seats  in  Parliament  to  the  bishops,  they  cannot 
be  trusted  to  oppose  them.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it 
should  be  the  wish  of  every  rational  Liberal  to  see  the 
numbers  of  the  Liberal  Catholics  increased,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  anything  can  be  gained  by  arguing  that,  as  the 
Opportunists  have  no  chance  of  beating  the  Ultramontanes, 
they  had  better  give  up  trjing  to  beat  them.  M.  de 
Laveleye  admits  that  "  Rome  at  the  present  time  is  in- 
"  clined  to  lean  towards  Liberal  Catholicism";  and,  as 
between  one  party  among  Catholics  and  another,  the  Pope 
is  not  an  ally  to  be  despised. 

It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  say  what  effect  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  France  will  eventually  have  upon  the  Belgian 
clergy.  On  the  one  hand,  they  may  argue  that  they  have 
very  good  cause  to  be  thankful  that  they  have  to  do  with 
Belgian  Liberals  and  not  with  French  Republicans.  Com- 
■pared  with  the  Education  law  which  has  just  been  accepted 
by  the  French  Senate,  the  Belgian  law  of  1879  is  mildness 
itself.  The  ministers  of  the  various  denominations  are 
permitted  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the  school 
building,  provided  that  it  is  not  given  in  the  regular 
school  hours  ;  and  the  lay  teachers  are  only  charged 
with  the  giving  of  secular  instruction.  In  France 
the  priest  is  forbidden  to  enter  the  school  build- 
ing at  any  time  or  for  any  purpose,  and  the  lay  teacher  is 
bound  to  give  instruction  in  morality,  an  obligation  which 
may  easily  be  made  to  cover  direct  attacks  upon  religion. 
Nor  will  the  communal  schools  in  France  be  under  the 
check  of  competition  as  they  are  in  Belgium.  In  something 
like  two-thirds  of  the  French  villages  there  is  only  the 
communal  school,  whereas  the  smallest  Belgian  village 
now  possesses  a  Church  school  as  well  as  a  communal 
school.  The  existence  of  an  alternative  school  will  naturally 
make  the  authorities  very  careful  not  to  give  parents  any 
cause  for  taking  away  their  children  from  the  communal 
school.   Even  the  Senator  who  avowed  the  other  day 


that  he. valued  the  French  Education  Bill  because  be 
was  an  atheist  would  probably  have  kept  his  enthu- 
siasm to  himself  if  he  had  known  that  every  French 
parent  would  have  a  Church  school  within  reach 
to  which  he  could  seiid  his  childi-en  if  he  disliked  01* 
distrusted  the  reading  given  in  the  communal  school. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  Belgian  clergy,  seeing 
how  much  better  off  they  are  than  their  brethren  in 
France,  may  come  to  think  somewhat  less  harshly  of  the 
Government  and  the  Constitution  under  which  they  enjoy 
at  least  a  comparative  immunity  from  attack.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  possible  that  they  will  read  in  the 
hostility  towards  religion  which  has  recently  charac- 
terized French  administration  and  legislation,  a  warn- 
ing of  what  Liberalism  will  come  to  in  Belgium  if  it  gains 
the  same  supremacy  there  that  it  has  already  gained  in 
France.  They  have  considerable  excuse  for  taking  this 
view  in  the  language  of  the  Liberal  press,  and  in  the 
contempt  and  dislike  which  uniformly  characterize  all 
its  references  to  the  Church  or  to  religion.  As  th© 
Belgian  Constitution  stands,  however,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Liberal  party  to  make  their  hostility  effective  ;  and,  if 
the  clergy  were  wise,  they  would  remember  this,  and  rest 
content  with  the  liberties  they  already  enjoy.  Parties  are 
so  equally  balanced  in  Belgium  that  any  imprudence  com- 
mitted by  one  is  sure  at  once  to  add  strength  to  the 
other;  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  to 
stamp  out  their  adversaries  would  almost  certainly  expose 
them  to  a  far  more  complete  overthrow  than  is  possible 
under  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country.  Had 
Pius  IX.  been  still  alive,  the  moderate  party  among  the 
Catholics  would  have  had  no  chance  of  holding  their  own 
against  the  Ultramontanes.  Their  prospects  are  un- 
doubtedly better  now  that  they  have  on  their  side  the 
support  of  Leo  XIII.  and  the  gradual  tendency  of  the 
clergy  as  time  goes  on  to  find  themselves  in  harmony  with, 
the  views  of  the  reigning  Pope, 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  the  present  month  contains 
what  is  probably  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  magazines 
and  reviews — a  formal  protest  against  the  Channel  Tunnel 
drawn  up  in  concise  language,  to  the  effect  that  the  under- 
signed have  had  their  attention  drawn  to  certain  proposals 
of  commercial  Companies  to  join  England  to  the  Continent 
by  a  railroad;  that  they  are  convinced  that,  precautions 
notwithstanding,  such  a  railroad  means  additional  danger; 
and  that  they  therefore  protest  against  it.     The  sTxty 
names  which  follow  are  merely  intended  as  a  first  in- 
stalment, and  they  are  certainly  a  remarkable  hst.  Orna- 
mental signatures,  as  they  are  called,  are  conspicuously 
absent ;  and  though  there  is  littl^  doubt  that  the  names 
of  a  very  large  number  of  peers  and  other  titled  persons 
might  have  been  obtained  at  once  had   the  intention 
been  merely  to  impress  the  vulgar,  the  proportion  of  such 
names  is  rather  small  than  otherwise.    The  prominence 
of  one  political  complexion  is  equally  absent.    It  is  the 
contention  of  the  advocates  of  the  Channel  Tunnel— a 
contention  which  is  almost  the  only  attempt  at  aro-ament 
which  they  have  made — that  their  opponents  are  a'pack  of 
reactionaries  and  obscurantists,  who   are  frio-htened  at 
what  is  new,  cling  desperately  to  a  policy  of  isolation  and 
seclusion,  and  are,  in  fact,  half  stupid  and  half  timid  old 
women.    Among  this  small  sample  of  the  ignorant  and 
stupid    reactionaries  and   obscurantists  figure  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Mr.  Bukt  (a  Tory  aristocrat  to  the  backbone) 
Mr.  Geohge  Howard  (the  sworn  foe  of  culture,  cosmopo'- 
litanism,  and   the  Continent),  Professor    Huxley  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  (all  orthodox  old 
women),  Mr.  George  Holyoake  (a  fanatical  believer  in  all 
institutions  that  exist),  and  other  names  of  the  same 
kind.    Another  argument  of  the  Tunnellites  is  that  mili- 
tary and  naval  men  laugh  at  the  notion  of  there  being 
danger  in  a  tunnel.    As  Mr.  Knowles  reminds  us  offi- 
cial etiquette  forbids  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Sir  Garnet 
WoLSELEY,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  Key,  the  chief  profes- 
sional member  of  the  Admiralty,  from  asserting  their 
known  opinions.    But,  not  to  mention  Lord  Dunsany  Sir 
John  Hay,  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons  (an  authority  on  e'no-i. 
neering  perhaps  equal  to  Colonel  Beaumont),  General 
Hamley,  Sir  Henry  Havelock  Allan,  Admiral  Hornby 
and  others  appear  here  as  representing  the  two  services' 
Such  names  as  those  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Browning" 
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Cardinal  MA^'^■ING,  Sir  James  Paget,  aud  otliers,  tieed  less 
mention,  because  they  may  be  thouglit  not  of  themselves 
to  traverse  any  contention  of  the  promoters  of  this  mis- 
chievous project,  as  do  those  just  mentioned.  Bat  they  are 
emphatically  representative  names,  representative  of  th© 
brains,  if  not  of  the  political  or  professional  expertise,  of 
the  country.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  easy  to  get  another 
list  of  fifty  or  sixty  names  together,  even  if  the  entire 
population  wrei'e  sifted,  more  significant  than  this. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  in  face  of  the  hopeless  argu- 
mentative  defeat  and  prostration  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Tunnel,  such  a  measure  as  this  is  unnecessary.  For  it  is 
not  a  case  here  of  Qids  vituperavit  I  but  of  Quis  dcfendit  ? 
Despite  the  great  material  interests  involved,  and  the 
eager  and  (if  report  may  be  credited)  far  from  scrupulous 
efforts  made  by  the  promoters  to  farther  the  scheme,  not 
one  single  literary  champion,  not  merely  of  eminence,  but 
of  any  value  whatever,  has  been  secured  for  the  Tunnel. 
Its  advocates  have  been  reduced  to  abuse,  to  insinuations  of 
interested  motives — which,  considering  the  cli'cumstances 
of  the  case,  are  snpremely  liidicroas — to  fantastic  shifts 
like  that  of  Colonel  Beaumont  as  to  the  suspicions  of  the 
booking  clei'ks.  Bat  it  must  be  remembered  that  private 
Bills  are  not  got  through  Parliament,  or  turned  out  of 
Parliament,  by  ai'gument.  They  are  got  through  by  per- 
sistent effort,  by  adroit  and  unscrapulous  lobbying,  by  hole 
and  corner  processes  of  every  conceivable  kind.  Indeed 
it  is  scarcely  cynical  to  say  that  almost  the  only  pro- 
tection which  public  interests  have  against  private  in 
these  cases  is  that  private  interests  generally  conflict  — 
that  Greek  meets  Greek.  There  is  something  of  this  in 
the  present  case  ;  bat  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
there  is  enough  of  it  to  confer  security.  Hitherto,  per- 
haps owing  to  official  etiquette,  perhaps  owing  to  other 
causes,  leading  politicians  on  both  sides  have  been  very 
loth  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  matter.  Sir  Richaud 
Cross,  whose  name,  very  much  to  his  credit,  figures  hero 
(thereby  sufficiently  disproving  the  allegation  that  the  late 
Government  gave  anything  more  than  the  usual  diplomatic 
assent  to  a  project  yet  in  the  air),  is  the  first,  or  almost 
the  first,  to  give  any  sign.  The  inquiries  which  have 
been  going  on  have  been  closed  to  the  public,  have  been 
for  the  most  part  of  a  departmental  character  only,  and  have 
not,  to  speak  openly,  been  of  a  character  either  very  fully 
to  represent,  or  very  frankly  to  satisfy,  public  opinion. 
Irregular  methods  of  procedure,  and  the  appeal  as  far  as 
may  decently  be  ad  popidmn,  are  therefore  the  only 
methods  left  to  be  used  against  the  vast  powers  of  direct 
and  indirect  persuasion  which  acute  commercial  projectors 
know  how  to  bring  to  bear  in  favour  of  their  projects. 

There  are,  it  is  behoved,  some  people  who,  not  having  taken 
the  trouble  to  follow  the  very  full  discussions  of  the  details 
of  the  subject  which  have  been  given  in  the  daily  news- 
papers and  the  monthly  reviews,  are  unable  to  appreciate 
the  objections  to  the  Tunnel.  What  can  be  more  dis- 
advantageous, they  ask,  for  military  operations  than  a 
twenty  miles'  boring  under  the  sea  ?  The  answer  is, 
"  For  opposed  military  operations,  nothing."  It  may  be 
observed  that,  even  if  the  best  be  made  of  the  Tunnel, 
two  of  its  bad  consequences — increased  military  expendi- 
ture and  constant  panics — are  unavoidable.  The  first  is 
admitted ;  the  second  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
the  possibility  of  refutation.  But  the  actual  danger 
of  the  Tunnel  being  forced  in  open  and  honourable 
warfare,  and  in  spite  of  opposition,  is,  it  may  be  said, 
non-existent.  Let  it  be  granted.  The  opponents  of  the 
Tunnel  have  never  said  that  it  was  great,  or  even  that  it 
was  anything  but  insignificant.  But  they  have  said  that 
against,  in  the  first  place,  a  treacherous  surprise  in  time  of 
peace  ;  in  the  second,  a  successful  coup  de  main  in  time  of 
war,  no  precautions  that  can  be  taken  can  ever  be  wholly 
and  certainly  sufficient.  The  mechanical  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  Tunnel  may  be  easy  to  devise ;  the  possibility  of 
enveloping  its  shore  end  in  such  a  feu  d'enfer  that  nothing 
could  come  out  of  it  alive,  may  be  perfect.  But  nothing 
will  ever  certainly  guard  against,  first,  surreptitious  seizure 
by  disguised  passengers  ;  secondly,  surreptitious  seizure  of 
the  shore  end  in  the  same  way  from  the  land  or  seaward  ; 
thirdly,  the  capture  of  Dover  by  a  coup>  de  main ;  fourthly, 
the  failure  of  the  means  used  to  destroy  the  Tunnel ;  fifthly, 
irresolution,  misjudgment,  and  laches  of  one  kind  or  another 
on  the  part  of  the  persons  charged  with  applying  those 
means.  Lastly,  and  above  all  this,  the  enormous  additional 
significance  which  the  Tunnel  would  give  to  that  inva- 
sion of  England  by  ordinary  means,  which  no  expert  I'e- 


gards  as  impossible,  by  its  support  to  the  invader  in  the 
process  of  conquest,  and  stiil  greater  support  in  securing 
his  conquest  when  it  was  made,  has  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Against  all  this  the  opponents  of  the  Tunnel 
have  patiently,  and  in  vain,  asked  for  something  to  set 
besides  immunity  from  sea-sickness  and  the  possibility  of 
talking  rhetorical  nonsense  about  the  brotherhood  of  the 
peoples  (as  per  sample  on  the  Continent  at  the  present 
moment).  When  a  branch  line  ten  miles  long  is  started 
from  Little  Pedlington  to  Great  Muifborough,  we  have 
laid  before  us  the  most  elaborate  calculations  of  the 
amount  of  traffic  which  may  be  expected,  the  particular 
industries  which  will  be  benefited,  the  estimated  profits, 
&c.  Here  we  have  absolutely  nothing  of  the  kind.  That 
English  workmen  do  not  see  their  account  in  the  scheme 
appears  from  the  presence  in  this  short  list,  not  merely  of  iVIr. 
Bui£T,  but  of  Mr.  George  Howell.  That  the  solid  moneyed 
interest  is  not  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  is  testified  by 
the  presence  there  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  aud  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  These  significant 
protests  are  not  matched  by  any  corresponding  advocacy. 
Nothing  has  been  heard  of  any  enthusiasm  for  a  Channel 
Tunnel  in  the  great  seats  of  industry  and  commerce,  or  in 
the  producing  or  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Except 
the  persons  immediately  and  pecuniarily  interested,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  any  one  who  will  give  it  a  good  word ; 
and  against  those  who  give  it  a  bad  word  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  the  least  suspicion  of  pecuniary  interest  on  the 
other  side.  The  impudent  imputation  of  stupidity  and 
hatred  of  progress  has  been  sufficiently  refuted,  if,  indeed, 
it  needed  refuting,  by  this  long  list  of  the  Nineteenth 
Centurij.  But  it  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  all  men  of 
eminence,  no  matter  of  what  variety  their  eminence  may 
be,  will  strengthen  Mr.  Knowles's  contingent. 


THE  ITALIAN  BUDGET. 

THE  financial  statement  which  Signer  Magliani  has  made 
to  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  shows  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  keep  down  the  material  progress  of  any  country 
to  which  nature  has  been  kind.  The  connexion  between 
policy  and  prosperity,  which  even  Mr.  Chamberlain  does 
not  disdain  to  preach,  cannot  well  be  invoked  here.  Italy 
has,  it  is  true,  enjoyed  for  some  time  past  the  blessing  of 
a  Liberal  Government.  But  it  is  a  Liberal  Government 
of  a  very  undesirable  kind.  The  different  sections  of  the 
Left  seldom  have- any  feeling  in  common,  except  hatred  to 
the  actual  Cabinet,  and  they  rarely  agree  to  act  together 
except  on  occasion  of  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  A 
large  part  of  the  Italian  people  take  no  part  whatever  in 
politics,  aud  there  is  a  quarrel  which,  if  it  seldom  becomes 
acute,  is  never  entirely  laid  aside,  between  the  Church  and 
the  Government.  It  is  admitted  that  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  population  is,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  ex- 
ceedingly wretched,  and  even  a  passing  traveller  can  see 
how  much  poverty  there  usually  is  in  the  Italian  towns. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages,  the  Finance 
Minister  has  a  very  gratifying  tale  to  tell.  There  is  at 
last  something  more  than  an  equilibrium  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  balance-sheet.  The  deficit,  which  was  at  one 
time  a  regular  feature  in  every  Italian  budget,  has  made 
way  for  a  considerable  surplus.  Last  year,  at  this  time, 
the  Minister  estimated  that  the  receipts  would  exceed  the 
expenditure  by  8  million  francs.  The  demands  made  by 
Parliament  upon  the  Treasury  were  afterwards  increased, 
and  the  expected  surplus  was  consequently  reduced  to 
4^  million  francs.  The  actual  surplus,  however,  was  far 
in  excess  even  of  the  higher  of  these  two  estimates.  The 
accounts  for  the  year  show  that  the  national  income  has 
exceeded  the  national  outlay  by  49  million  francs.  If  10 
millions  more  had  not  been  voted  for  the  supply  of 
the  year  after  the  issue  of  the  corrected  estimate,  the 
surplus  would  have  been  that  much  larger.  Of  this 
49  millions,  6  millions  were  due  to  savings  effected  on  the 
estimated  outlay,  and  32  millions  to  increased  productive- 
ness in  the  taxes.  This  latter  gain,  following  as  it  does 
upon  a  similar  gain  of  21  millions  in  the  preceding  year, 
shows  that  the  principle  on  which  all  profitable  reduction 
of  taxation  is  founded  has  at  length  been  discovered.  The 
surplus  has  been  mainly  devoted  to  the  reduJ»aon  of  the 
floating  debt.  Signor  Magliani  puts  the  surplus  for  the 
present  year  at  21^  millions  ;  but,  like  its  predecessor,  this 
has  already  been  reduced  by  the  additional  expenditure 
voted  since  the  estimate  was  drawn  up.    It  is  certainly 
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Tinfortnnate  that  the  Italian  Government  cannot  so  arrange 
its  business  as  to  know  how  much  it  is  going  to  ask  for  in 
the  way  of  supply  before  the  Finance  Minister  has  to  make 
his  calculations  of  ways  and  means.  The  present  system 
gives  a  sense  of  unreal  prosperity.  The  estimated  surplus 
for  1882  is  really  only  7  millions ;  but,  by  reckoning  it 
before  the  expenditure  for  the  year  was  finally  settled,  it 
is  made  to  appear  21^  millions.  The  real  excess  of  in- 
come over  expenditure  is  the  sum  which  remains  after  all 
the  outlay  sanctioned  by  Parliament  has  been  provided  for, 
and  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  calculate  the  surplus 
before  any  estimates  have  been  presented  as  to  calculate  it 
before  all  the  estimates  have  been  presented.  Unforeseen 
necessities  must  of  course  be  provided  for  as  they  occur ; 
bat  in  time  of  peace  abroad,  and  tranquillity  at  home,  there 
ought  to  be  no  unforeseen  necessities. 

The  end  for  which  these  extraordinary  sums  have  been 
voted  is  not  one  that  excuses  any  want  of  accuracy  or 
completeness  in  a  Minister's  calculations.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  additional  expenditure  which  has  cut  down  the  esti- 
mated surplus  of  1882  has  gone  upon  war  preparations. 
It  is  not  for  Englishmen,  who  are  notoriously  careless  in 
this  respect,  to  censure  another  nation  for  being  over-sensi- 
tive to  danger.  Bat  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Italy  main- 
tains her  enormous  military  establishment — for,  though 
there  are  only  166,000  men  actually  with  the  colours,  the 
whole  army,  when  on  a  war  footing,  numbers  nearly  a 
million  and  three-quarters — only  to  defend  herself  against 
attack.  There  is  at  this  moment  no  Power  in  Europe  so 
little  exposed  to  danger  of  this  kind  as  Italy.  There  is 
abundance  of  internal  discord,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  such 
discord  as  can  be  put  down  by  a  great  array  of  troops. 
As  regards  her  neighbours,  she  is  for  the  time  absolutely 
secure.  France  may  intrigue  against  Italian  interests  in 
North  Africa,  but  she  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of  send- 
ing her  troops  across  the  Alps.  Austria  would  not  take  at  a 
gift  the  Italian  provinces  she  once  valued  so  highly,  and 
when  there  is  no  prize  to  be  fought  for,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  there  will  be  no  fighting.  Prince  Bismarck 
might  not  be  unwilling  to  do  thePoPE  a  good  turn  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Italy,  if  an  opportunity  oifered;  but  he  will  certainly 
not  repeat  the  experiment  which  Napoleon  III.  found  so 
profitless.  Under  these  circumstances  the  passion  shown 
by  the  Italians  for  an  increased  military  expenditure  can 
only  be  accounted  for  in  one  way.  They  are  anxious  to  be 
ready  to  make  their  own  any  good  thing  which  fortune 
may  throw  in  their  way.  To  join  in  a  war  with  which 
they  are  not  concerned,  on  the  chance  of  being  admitted 
to  share  in  the  division  of  the  spoil,  is  the  Italian  expedient 
for  making  themselves  a  great  nation.  They  do  not  like 
the  slow,  or  at  all  events  uninteresting,  process  of  be- 
coming a  great  nation  by  lapse  of  time  and  by  the  steady 
growth  of  internal  prosperity.  Diminished  taxation, 
diminished  suffering,  and  diminished  discontent  are  the 
three  points  upon  which  the  welfare  of  Italy  depends;  and 
the  less  her  people  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  the 
follies  of  an  Italia  Irredenta  agitation,  the  more  likely  are 
these  three  benefits  to  be  realized.  There  is  quite  as 
much  of  Italy  redeemed  already  as  the  Italian  nation  is 
able  to  manage.  It  is  true  the  Italian  Government  has 
taken  no  part  in  this  agitation  ;  but  the  recent  war  ex- 
penditure has  encouraged  in  the  people  a  way  of  looking 
at  things  which  naturally  ministers  to  its  extension.  If 
they  had  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that,  as  Italy  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  attacking  her  neighbours,  and  no 
reason  to  fear  being  attacked  by  her  neighbours,  there 
was  no  need  to  spend  any  more  money  than  ordinary  upon 
war  preparations,  Signer  Magliani  would  have  had  a  larger 
surplus  to  deal  with  this  year,  and  he  or  his  successor 
would  have  a  stdl  pleasanter  story  to  tell  in  years  to 
come. 

Even  as  it  is,  however,  the  prospects  of  Italian  finance 
are  decidedly  good.  The  trade  returns  for  1881  showed 
an  excess,  taking  exports  and  imports  together,  of  more 
than  100  millions  of  francs,  the  increase  being  pretty 
equally  distributed  between  exports  and  imports.  Signer 
Magliani  is  confident  that,  if  this  progress  sustains  no  un- 
foreseen check,  the  two  objects  which  an  Italian  Finance 
Minister  must  first  put  before  himself  will  be  accom- 
plished in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years. 
The  forced  paper  currency  will  be  completely  got  rid 
of,  and  the  Gnst-tax  will  be  abolished.  It  is  difiicult 
to  overrate  the  benefit  which  the  country  will  derive  from 
the  removal  of  these  two  burdens.  Enghsh  travellers  used 
to  feel  a  momentary  rush  of  wealth  when  they  received 


from  twenty-seven  to  twenty-nine  francs  in  return  for  their 
sovereign;  but  the- difference  in  the  exchange  became 
serious  when  it  was  extended  to  every  business  transaction. 
The  Grist-tax  has  pretty  well  every  fault  that  an  impost 
can  have,  and  it  may  claim  its  full  share  in  the  poverty 
which  is  so  prevalent  over  a  largo  part  of  the  country. 
But,  as  Signer  Magliani  was  obliged  to  remind  the  Chamber, 
the  accomplishment  of  these  important  en^Js  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  extent  to  which  the  military  expenditure  is 
confined  within  the  limits  already  laid  down.  The  Min- 
ister of  War  must  not  ask  for  more  than  the  200  millions 
yearly  which  form  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  his  depart- 
ment, together  with  the  additional  324  millions  which  is  to 
be  spread  over  the  years  from  1880  to  1885.  Upon  this 
condition,  and  upon  this  only,  the  financial  prosperity  of 
Italy  may  be  taken  as  assured.  There  has  seldom  been  a 
case  in  which  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  a  nation  has 
been  more  plainly  marked  out  by  the  figures  of  the  annual 
Budget. 


FAIR-TRADE. 

ON  the  Friday  of  last  week  the  Fair-traders  had  the 
outing  to  which  they  had  long  been  looking  forward 
with  pride  and  pleasure.    They  were  allowed  to  unbosom 
the  whole  of  their  minds,  to  array  all  their  facts  and 
figures,  to  air  their  best  arguments,  and  to  state  exactly 
what  were  the  objects  at  which  they  were  aiming.  And 
not  only  were  they  represented  fully,  they  were  also  re- 
presented well.    Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Stavely  Hill,  and  Mr. 
EcROYD  had  devoted  immense  trouble,  and  no  inconsider- 
able amount  of  reflection,  to  getting  up  and  stating  their 
case.     The  discussion   of    Fair-trade  was  at  least  not 
a  sham,  and  it  very  much  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
discussion  that  the  Fair-traders  were  refuted  by  speakers 
so  different  from  each  other,  and  yet  so  capable,  as  Sir 
John  Lubboce  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.    What  Mr.  Ritchie 
asked  for  was  an  inquiry  into  the   connexion  between 
the   recent   or   present   depression    in   trade   and  the 
high  tariffs  of  foreign  countries,  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining whether,  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  the  evil  effects 
of  these  high  tariffs  could  not  be  removed  or  mitigated, 
Mr.  Ritchie  did  not  ask  for  an  inquiry  merely.    What  he 
wanted  was  an  inquiry  to  show  that  England  ought  to 
adopt  a  new  financial  policy.    Even  if  he  had  wanted  a 
mere  inquiry  into  the  extent  and  causes  of  the  recent  de- 
pression of  trade,  the  subject  was  one  far  too  difiicult,  too 
complicated,  and  too  fertile  in  contested  points  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  have  properly  handled.  That  over-speculation 
and  bad  harvests  were  two  of  the  determining  causes 
of  depression  no  one  thinks  of  disputing.    But  when  we 
once  get  into  the  region  of  debatable  causes,  or  into  that 
of  facts  which  may  be  interpreted  in  many  ways,  a  Select 
Committee  could  do  nothing  to  help  us.    One  of  these 
debatable  causes  was  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who 
repeated  the  familiar  statement  that  the  depression  was 
aggravated  by  the  warlike  policy  of  the  late  Government. 
The  friends  of  the  late  Government  contend  that  the 
imminent  danger  of  a  European  war,  which,  if  it  had 
broken  out,  -would  have  immensely  aggravated  the  de- 
pression, was  averted  by  a  policy  of  firmness.    On  such  a 
point  a  Select  Committee  could  contribute  no  opinion  and 
no  information  worth  having.    No  assumption,  again,  is 
more  contested  than  that  our  exports  have  in  recent  years 
really  equalled  our  imports,  because,  although  they  seem 
below  them,  freight  in  English  ships   and   the  interest 
of  English  money  invested  abroad  have  restored  the 
balance.    Mr.  Ritchie  went  into  some  very  subtle  calcula- 
tions to  show  that  the  gain  to  England  I'rom  her  carrying 
trade  was  very  much  exaggerated ;  and  if  he  did  not  prove 
his  point,  he  certainly  proved  that  the  points  to  be  settled — 
such  as  whether  the  outward  and  homeward  voyage  ought 
both  to  be  taken  into  the  calculation — are  far  too  delicate 
and  theoretic  to  be  settled  by  a  Select  Committee.  The 
inquiry  as  an  inquiry  would  have  been  futile  ;  but  it  was 
really  merely  a  handle  for  the  ventilation  of  the  doctrines 
of  those  who  asked  for  it.    It  is  what  the  Fair-traders 
wanted  that  is  worth  noticing,  and  it  must  be  said  in 
their  favour  that  they  did  not  want  little  things.  They 
did  not  exactly  agree  as  to  what  they  wanted,  but  they 
all  wanted  very  great  changes  in  the  financial  policy  o£ 
the  country. 

Mr.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Ecroyd  wished  for  a  ten  per  cent, 
duty  on  finished  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  partly  OD 
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account  of  the  revenue  the  duty  woald  bring  in,  but  prin- 
cipally as  a  means  of  forcing  foreign  nations  to  lower  tlieir 
tariffs.  Mr.  Stavelt  Hill  wished  for  a  permanent  duty  of 
ten  per  cent,  on  foreign  manufactured  articles,  in  order  to 
give  permanent  protection  to  English  manufacturers.  Mr. 
KiTCHiE  touched  lightly  on  the  subject  of  a  renewed  duty 
on  corn  ;  Mr.  Stavely  Hill  repudiated  such  a  duty  as 
wrong  altogether  ;  while  Mr.  Eckoyd  wanted  a  five-sliilling 
duty  on  all  imported  corn  not  coming  from  a  British  colony, 
partly  to  encourage  the  colonies,  and  partly  because  all  pro- 
tection raises  wages,  raises  the  woi  king  classes,  and  encour- 
ages the  investment  of  capital.  When,  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  men  are  found,  like  Mr. 
EcROYD,  to  argue  seriously  that  Protection  raises  wages 
and  attracts  capital,  or,  like  Mr  Stavely  Hill,  that  English 
manufacturers  require  Protection  because  they  are  sub- 
jected to  exceptional  burdens  through  the  sanitary  legis- 
lation that  has  been  forced  on  them,  there  is  no  reply  to 
them  that  is  worth  making.  They  have  not  learnt  the 
alphabet  of  Free-trade,  and  it  is  futile  to  be  always  giving 
elementary  instruction  to  beginners.  What  is  com- 
pai'a  ively  speaking  new  in  the  suggestion  of  these  modern 
Protectionists,  and  is  worthy  of  that  amount  of  attention 
which  anything  not  wholly  worn  out  commands,  is  the 
advocacy  of  retali:itory  duties  and  the  advocacy  of  a  duty 
on  corn  for  the  encouragement  of  tlie  colonies.  The 
■  collapse  of  the  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty 
.with  France  has  lately  brought  into  prominence  the 
.  expediency  of  instituting  a  system  of  retaliatory  duties. 
Mr.  Ritchie  said  that  there  is  nothing  contrary  to 
.Free-trade  in  retaliatory  duties,  and  this  is  quite  true 
,if  the  retaliatory  duties  are  only  imposed  on  articles 
which  are  not  produced  at  home,  and  which  are  not 
the  raw  materials  of  English  manufactures.  The  diffi- 
culty  is  to  hnd  any  articles  which  como  from  abroad 
and  are  not  ono  or  the  other.  French  wine  is,  however, 
one  example,  and  perhaps  a  solitary  example,  of  an  article 
not  produced  here,  not  a  raw  material  coming  from  a 
country  the  tariffs  of  which  we  wish  to  influence,  and 
imported  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  France  feel  what 
England  was  doing  by  im[)osing  a  heavy  duty  on  it. 
Whether  by  singling  out  French  wine,  and  putting 
on  it  a  duty  hostile  to  Fk-ance  and  favourable  to  other 
wine-growing  countries,  we  should  bo  more  likely  to 
frighten  the  French  into  a  general  reduction  of  tarifl's,  or 
to  wound  their  feelings  and  harden  them  in  Protection,  is 
a  political  question  in  which  political  economy  alone  can- 
not guide  us.  In  the  region  of  political  economy,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Chamberlain  opened  a  line  of  thought  which,  if 
it  can  be  justified,  cuts  at  the  root,  not  only  of  retaliatory 
duties  and  treaties  of  commerce,  except  as  stimulants  to 
political  amity,  but  of  all  complaints  of  high  foreign 
tariff's.  He  contended  that  high  foreign  tariffs  are  not  a 
loss,  but  a  positive  gain,  to  England.  Every  nation  that 
adopts  high  tariffs  shuts  itself  oat  from  competition  with 
England  in  the  export  trade  of  the  world.  If,  be  said, 
the  United  States  adopted  Free-trade,  we  should  gain 
access  to  the  American  market,  but  we  should  lose  the 
advantage  we  now  possess  of  having  the  United  States 
excluded  from  competition  with  us  in  our  export  trade. 
France  has  done  us  a  kindness,  not  an  injury,  by  crippling 
her  power  of  competing  with  us ;  and  our  negotiators 
really  did  a  smart  and  patriotic  thing  by  so  managing 
matters  that  the  French  insisted  on  retaining  the  high 
duties  which  cleared  them  as  rivals  out  of  our  way. 

The  aim  of  encouraging  our  colonies  by  putting  a  duty 
on  corn  imported  from  foreign  countries  is  exclusively  a 
political  one.  The  mother-country  is  to  go  through  a 
great  pecuniary  loss  and  run  a  great  pecuniary  risk  in 
order  to  bind  our  colonies  to  us  politically.  We  are,  in 
plain  words,  to  pay  the  colonies  for  being  fond  of  us,  and 
we  arc  to  pay  heavily.  Our  colonies  could  not  supply  ns 
■with  anything  like  the  quantity  of  food  wo  require.  What 
.we  imported  Irom  foreign  countries  would  necessarily  rule 
the  market,  and  we  should  pay  five  shillings  a  quarter  all 
round.  This  would  bring  with  it  all  the  evil  consequences  of 
Protection — money  out  of  pocket  to  the  nation,  privation  to 
individuals,  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  general  dimi- 
nution of  our  power  to  outstrip  all  competitors  as  exporters. 
Those  who  believe  that  it  is  worth  while  to  go  through  so 
very  mnch  to  gain  a  great  and  glorious  end  try  to  persuade 
themselves  that  our  burden  would  bo  but  tempoi'ai-y.  The 
colonies  would  in  the  course  of  time  supply  us  with  all  the 
food  we  require.  They  arc  now,  wo  will  suppose,  able 
to  send  us  wheat  to  be  sold  at  40?.  a  quarter  leaving  a 


fair  profit.  For  a  while  they  would  get  a  bonus  of  5s. 
under  tho  new  system ;  but  in  time  they  would  give 
us  all  we  want,  and  then  internal  competition  would 
begin  to  reduce  the  price,  colonial  growers  would  come 
back  to  the  normal  profit  which  40s.  gives  them,  and 
we  should  be  whei'C  we  should  have  been  all  the  time  had 
it  not  been  for  the  duty.  Our  term  of  suffering  and  loss 
would  be  over,  and  we  should  once  more  have  cheap  food, 
while  we  should  for  ever  have  grateful  dependencies.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  assumed  that  anything  like  this 
would  happen.  The  bonus  of  5.9.  we  gave  our  colonies 
would  bo  distributed  in  a  hundred  channels.  Land  would 
be  sold  at  a  higher  price,  labour  would  be  more  expensive, 
freight  would  be  higher.  The  colonial  wheat-grower 
would  soon  have  to  be  content  with  as  little  profit  with 
wheat  at  45s.  as  he  was  content  with  when  he  got  only  40s. 
He  would  have  been  trained  to  produce  wheat  at  a  selling 
price  of  459.,  and  he  would  accommodate  himself  to  the 
thought  that  this  was  the  proper  price  for  him  to  get. 
Ultimately,  no  doubt,  one  colonist  would  try  to  underbid 
another.  Some  enterprising  man  would  try  to  make 
a  fortune  by  selling  wheat  in  England  at  445.,  and 
he  might  succeed  ;  but  he  would  only  succeed  by 
triumphing  over  his  neighbours  who  had  been  nursed 
in  the  calculation  that  wheat  was  to  be  always  45s. 
They  would  feel  sore  not  so  much  with  their  rival  as 
with  the  mother-country  that  had  trained  them  in  an  arti- 
ficial system.  Human  nature  is  the  same  all  the  world 
over,  and  those  who  once  take  to  bribing  others  into 
affection  are  sure  to  find  that  directly  those  who  are 
bribed  get  less  than  they  have  been  taught  to  expect  is 
coming  to  them,  gratitude  is  turned  into  indignation.  It 
may  bo  added,  too,  that  by  limiting  the  sources  of  our 
supply,  and  abandoning  our  advantage  of  inducing  every 
great  food-producing  country  to  contribute  something  to 
our  wants,  we  should  most  seriously  increase  the  risk  of 
finding  our  supplies  short  in  time  of  war.  Thus,  after  going 
throuL^h  years  of  dearer  food,  crippled  exports,  and  short 
supplies  in  war-time,  we  might  find  ourselves  exposed  to 
the  reproaches  of  grumbling  and  disaffected  colonies.  The 
game  of  Fair-trade  is  hardly  worth  so  expensive  a 
caudle. 


»        DOCTORS  AND  INFECTIOUS  DISEASE, 

A LETTER  from  Di\  Alfred  Carpenter,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  of  Wednesday  last,  calls  attention 
to  sundry  Bills  now  before  Parliament  which  have  as  their 
common  end  tho  better  suppression  of  infections  disease. 
As  to  the  excellence  of  this  object  there  can,  of  course,  be 
no  question.  There  is  nothing  in  which  the  community 
has  a  more  obvious  interest  than  the  diminution  of  avoid- 
able mortality.  All  legislation  is  directed,  at  least  in 
theory,  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  well-being,  and,  as 
we  must  be  before  we  can  be  well,  laws  which  try  to  keep 
us  alive  are  the  foundation  of  all  others.  The  only  kind 
of  mortality  upon  which  Parliament  can  hope  to  exert  any 
immediate  influence  is  mortality  from  infectious  disease. 
Deaths  caused  by  other  forms  of  disease,  or  by  accident,  or 
by  insufficient  food,  are  usually  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
statute.  But  the  whole  range  of  infectious  disease  lies 
within  reach  of  legislation,  if  the  community  and  indi- 
viduals will  submit  to  the  necessary  sacrifices.  Good 
drainage,  pure  water,  and  complete  isolation  of  patients 
suffering  from  diseases  which  they  can  communicate 
to  others  are  attainable  benefits.  They  may  cost  money 
and  impose  inconvenience,  but  at  that  price  they  are  to 
be  had.  Although,  however,  the  object  which  these  Bills 
have  in  view  is  an  excellent  one,  the  means  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  attain  it  are — at  all  events,  in  one  instance- 
open  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism.  A  Roman  Catholic 
writer  once  incurred  some  obloquy  among  his  fellow- 
believers  by  the  remark  that  a  certain  saint  had  been  a  bad 
judge  of  human  nature.  The  same  thing  may  be  said,  with 
perhaps  the  same  consequences,  of  a  great  many  sanitary 
reformers.  No  class  of  men  seem  to  be  less  alive  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  to  deal  with  human  beings,  and  not 
with  bundles  of  statistics  clothed  in  human  form.  The 
machinery  they  devise  would  be  excellent  if  it  were  not 
for  the  friction  generated  in  all  directions  at  each  re- 
volution of  the  wheels.  The  paradise  of  the  sanitary 
reformer  is  a  world  in  which  everybody  who  is  not 
an  Inspector  is  inspected,  and  Inspector  and  inspected 
are  alike  in  love  with  their  condition.    Unfortunately,  this 
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is  an  Eden  from  ■which  man  has  long  been  driven  out,  and 
to  which,  as  yet,  he  shows  no  disposition  to  return. 

A  provision  has  been  inserted  in  one  or  more  of  these 
Bills  for  the  better  prevention  of  infectious  disease  which 
displays  the  sanitary  reformer  mounted  on  his  best-beloved 
hobby  and  armed  at  all  points  for  the  fight.  No  matter 
how  perfect  a  system  of  official  inspection  may  be,  there 
ate  parts  of  every  man's  life  which  are  not  subject  to  it. 
The  sanitary  reformer  would  like  to  see  the  Inspector 
gifted  with  the  powers  that  belong  to  omniscience.  He 
should  be  about  the  path  and  about  the  bed,  and  should  spy 
out  all  the  ways,  of  eveiy  man,  woman,  and  child  in  his 
district.  Until,  however,  he  can  become  invisible  and 
ubiquitous,  it  is  nseless  to  hope  that  this  high  standard  of 
excellence  can  be  reached  ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  some  one 
that  in  the  interval  much  may  be  done  by  imposing  the  duty 
of  inspection  upon  non-ofiicial  persons.  In  a  former 
age  the  clergy  would  have  been  the  persons  applied  to. 
Wlien  a  man  fell  ill  his  first  thought  would  be  to  send  for 
a  priest ;  and  what  would  have  been  easier  than  to  make  it 
the  priest's  duty  to  inform  the  banitary  Inspector  on  his 
way  home  of  the  nature  of  the  penitent's  complaint?  In 
this  time  and  country,  however,  the  doctor  is  clearly  a 
more  useful  instrument.  It  has  been  profanely  said  that 
Englishmen  are  a  doctor-ridden  race  ;  and,  at  all  events, 
they  can  usually  be  trusted  to  send  for  a  doctor  as  soon  as 
the  need  arises.  Here,  therefore,  are  the  conditions  of  which 
the  sanitary  reformer  is  in  search,  arranged  in  the  hap- 
piest possible  combination.  There  is  the  infectious  dis- 
ease in  the  patient;  there  is  the  knowledge  of  what  it  is 
ill  the  doctor ;  there  is  the  power  to  communicate  this  know- 
iedt^e — also  in  the  doctor.  All  that  is  wanted  is  to 
make  it  the  doctor's  duty  to  communicate  it,  and 
he  at  once  becomes  an  Inspector.  What  is  better  still, 
he  becomes  an  unpaid  [nspector,  and  thus  one  difficulty 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  full  development  of  the 
s)stcm  is  surmounted.  The  Treasury  is  not  always  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  importance  of  finding  money  from 
which  the  salaries  of  additional  Inspectors  may  be  drawn  ; 
aud  more  than  one  promising  scheme  has  probably  come 
to  nothing  under  an  unsympathizing  Minute  from  Sir 
Ralph  Lingen.  But,  if  the  doctor  can  be  turned  into  an 
Inspector,  there  will  be  no  need  to  go  to  the  Treasury.  We 
shall  get  our  infectious  diseases  examined  and  reported  for 
nothing.  Whenever  any  one  is  ill  enough  to  need  medical 
treatment,  the  sanitary  authorities  will  be  sure  of  hearing 
all  about  the  case  at  once. 

We  come  back  to  our  original  contention  that  sanitary 
reformers  are  bad  judges  of  liaman  nature.  They  assume 
that  mankind  will  go  on  doing,  in  the  certain  prospect  of  un- 
pleasant consequences,  what  tliey  do  w  hen  these  consequences 
are  not  in  view.  At  present,  the  worst  thing  in  the  way  of  ex- 
peuse  that  can  happen  to  a  man  who  calls  in  a  doctor  is  that 
ne  will  have  to  pay  his  bill.  No  doubt  that  is  an  unpleasant 
consequence;  but  it  is  one  which  is  commonly  outweighed 
by  the  reflection  that  to  do  without  a  doctor  will  cost  more 
in  the  end.  But,  if  to  the  cost  of  the  doctor's  visits  are 
added  the  many  aud  often  incalculable  expenses  which 
will  follow  if  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  published,  the 
argument  in  favour  in  doing  without  his  help  may  become 
ineaistible.  Shopkeepers,  tor  example,  may  fear  that,  if  a 
child  is  known  to  be  ill  of  scarlet  fever,  they  will  lose  all 
their  customers.  Workmen  may  fear  that  their  employers 
will  tell  them  to  keep  away  so  long  as  the  danger  ot  infec- 
tion lasts,  and  that  when  they  go  back,  they  will  find  that 
their  places  have  been  filled  up.  It  may  be  said  that  these 
are  precisely  the  feelings  which  prevent  infectious  diseases 
from  being  stamped  out,  and  consequently  that  they  are  feel- 
ings that  have  no  claim  upon  our  consideration.  But  the 
question  here  is,  not  whether  they  have  a  claim  upon  us, 
but  whether,  if  they  are  disregai-ded  in  the  particular  way 
in  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  disregard  them,  the  com- 
munity will  not  in  the  long  run  be  a  sufferer.  If  the 
person  to  be  used  as  an  Inspector  were  not  the  doctor,  it 
might  fairly  be  argued  that  the  community  would  be  no 
woi-se  off  under  the  new  law  than  it  already  is  under  the 
existing  law.  Numbers  of  cases  of  infectious  disease  go 
unreported  now,  and  they  can  but  go  unreported  when  the 
law  is  altered.  But,  if  this  duty  is  thrown  upon  the 
doctor,  and  the  doctor  is  in  consequence  very  much  more 
rarely  called  in,  the  community  will  sustain  a  very  serious 
injury.  The  percentage  of  unreported  cases  may  remain 
much  what  it  is  now,  but  the  mischief  done  by  the  unre- 
ported cases  will  be  very  much  greater.  When  a  doctor  is 
in   attendance   upon   a   case  of  scarlet  fever,  he  may 


find  it  impossible  to  bring  those  who  will  suffer  bjg 
its  becoming  known  to  give  notice  to  the  sanitary 
authorities.  But  he  can  do  a  great  deal  to  make  the  in- 
tervention of  the  sanitary  authorities  superfluous.  He 
can  advise,  and  even  insist,  that  this  or  that  precaution 
shall  be  taken,  and  he  can  thus  greatly  lessen  the  proba- 
bility that  the  disease  wiU  be  communicated  to  other 
people.  Supposing  that  he  had  not  been  called  in,  not 
one  of  these  things  would  have  been  done.  Those  who 
have  the  care  of  the  patient  would  have  known  nothing 
about  isolation  or  disinfection,  and  they  would  have  had 
no  one  to  whom  to  turn  for  information.  If  the  doctor  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  nature  of  the  disease 
public,  it  will  at  once  become  the  interest  of  those  who 
suspect  that  they  have  a  case  of  infectious  disease  in  their 
house  not  to  send  for  him.  All  the  motives  which  have 
hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  their  giving  notice  of  the 
fact  themselves  will  stand  in  the  way  of  their  calling 
in  a  person  whose  business  it  will  be  to  give  notice  of  it. 
As  long  as  the  case  does  not  seem  to  be  dangerous,  they 
will  deal  with  it  according  to  their  own  lights.  As,  ho  wever, 
a  slight  case  of  disease  may  be  as  infections  as  a  severe 
one,  the  mischief  done  by  these  home-cured  patients  may 
be  enormous,  and,  what  is  most  to  the  purpose,  it  will  be 
mischief  which  might  have  been  largely  avoided  if  a  doctox* 
had  been  in  attendance.  All,  therefore,  that  this  process 
of  turning  doctors  into  Inspectors  will  do  for  the  com- 
munity will  be  to  withdraw  a  large  number  of  cases  from 
that  partial  and  informal,  but  far  from  useless,  inspection 
to  which  they  are  now  subjected.  There  will  be  some 
sanitary  reformers  to  whom  this  will  appear  a  trifling 
objection.  Provided  that  the  number  of  Inspectors  can  be 
increased,  they  will  be  quite  content  that  the  number  of 
cases  inspected  shall  be  reduced.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Parliament  will  not  be  led  astray  by  so  very  obvious  an 
absurdity. 


MK.  LONGFELLOW. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Longfellow  has  made  a  gap,  not  only  in. 
American  literature,  but  in  all  literature  of  wiiich  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  the  vehicle.  Mr.  Longfellow  was  easily  first 
amongst  his  own  countrymen  as  a  poet,  and,  iu  certain  directions, 
as  a  prose  writer ;  hut  he  was  also  a  good  deal  more  than  this. 
There  has  heen  a  tendency  to  doubt  whether  he  was  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  poets ;  and  the  doubt,  although  we 
are  not  disposed  to  think  it  well  founded,  is  perhaps  intel- 
ligible. Some  of  the  qualities  which  gave  his  verse  its  charm, 
and  its  very  wide  popularity  and  influence  also  worked,  not  to 
perplex — for  the  essence  of  Lis  style  was  simplicity — but  perhaps 
to  vex,  the  critical  mind.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  now  upon 
various  pieces  of  verse  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  which  no  doubt  owed 
much  of  their  fame  to  qualities  that  were  less  prominent  in  some 
of  his  productions  which  perhaps  were,  not  unnaturally,  less  popular. 
On  this  matter  there  is  an  amusing  note  in  Mr.  Walter  iSesant's 
French  Humourists  as  to  the  power  of  the  commonplace  over  the 
mind  of  the  general  reader : — 

People  like  best  to  read  something  just  a  little  above  their  ordinary 
stratum  of  thought.  Hence  you  get  a  sort  of  pyramid  of  popularity,  at  the 
base  of  which  is  Tupper.  Next  to  him  comes  A.  K.  H.  B.  As  you  go 
higher  up,  you  pass  Oarlyle,  Helps,  Emerson — -a  crowd  of  dignified  names. 
Very  few  people,  if  they  reach  the  top,  care  to  remain  long  in  an  atmosphere 
so  cold  and  bracing. 

But  it  may  be  said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  Longfellow 
was  commonplace  in  sentiment  he  was  far  from  commonplace  in 
expression.  His  verse  was  full  of  grace,  and,  if  one  may  use 
the  word  in  this  connexion,  of  tact ;  and  it  cannot  perhaps 
be  said  to  have  been  want  of  tact  that  prevented  him  from 
correcting  the  one  odd  blunder  that  he  made  after  it  had 
gone  forth  to  the  world  and  become  somewhat  surprisingly 
popular.  That  he  could  be,  and  generally  was,  much  the  reverse 
of  commonplace  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  made 
any  real  study  of  his  work.  He  had  a  keen  observation,  a  vivid 
fancy,  a  scholarlike  touch,  a  not  too  common  gentUlesse,  and  a 
seemingly  easy  command  of  rhyme  and  rhytlim.  Nor  can  he  be 
said  to  have  been  wanting  in  humour  of  a  delicate  sort.  We  may 
refer  as  one  instance  to  his  pleasant  lines,  written  in  French, 
to  Agassiz  with  a  basket  of  wine.  Although  he  never  cared  or 
strove  to  master  the  technical  requirements  of  the  theatre,  a  fine 
dramatic  feeling  is  exhibited  at  many  points  of  The  Spnnish 
Student.  In  the  composition  of  this,  as  in  the  French  verses  just 
referred  to,  bis  aptitude  for  and  wide  knowledge  of  modern 
languages  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  in  the  matter  of  local 
colouring  and  so  forth  there  is  but  little  fault  to  be  found  iu  the 
attractive  romance,  cast  in  dramatic  or  semi-dramatic  form,  of  the 
loves  of  the  student  and  the  supposed  gipsy  girl.  When  the 
qualities  which  we  have  touched  upon  are  united  in  a  man  who 
has  come  before  the  world  as  a  poet,  evidently  in  consequence 
of  the  _  promptings  of  his  nature,  aud  not  of  malice  prepense 
aud  with  careliiily  devised  affectation,  it  seems  somewhat  rash 
tj   deny    hun   the  hiirh  place  which   the   great   bulk  of  his 
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admirers  would  assign  to  liim,  because  he  has,  perhaps  too 
frequently,  lapsed  into  thought,  if  not  into  diction,  which  may  seem 
unworthy  of  such  a  writer  at  his  best. 

Nor,  perhaps,  is  it  fiiir  in  this  regard  to  leave  out  of  accoiuit  that 
Longfellow  began  his  poetic  career  as  the  poet — the  poet  pen- 
excellence — of  a  country  which  had  its  literature  to  make.  America 
has  not  of  course  shown  herself  deficient  in  poetic  talent — the 
names  of  Whittier,  Cranch,  Bryant,  Wendell  Holmes,  Ilalleck, 
and  others,  will  serve  at  a  moments  recollection  to  support  this  ; 
but  Mr.  Longfellow  was,  broadly  speaking,  both  the  first  and  the 
widest  of  American  poets.  Ills  position  as  the  spokesman  in 
poetry  of  a  young  country  had  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks. 
He  was  more  free  from  the  disadvantages  of  critical  severity  and 
opposition  than  an  English  writer  could  well  have  been  ;  but  such 
a  freedom  has  its  dangers,  and  to  this  it  might  not  be  too  fanciful 
to  trace  the  lapses  of  which  some  mention  has  been  made.  That  it 
was  to  these  lapses  that  he  owed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  influ- 
ence with  the  mass  of  the  reading  or  devouring  public  in  England 
was  not  his  fault ;  and  this  fact  should  not,  we  think,  be  allowed  to 
obscure  in  any  way  the  exceptionally  fine  qualities  which  he  un- 
doubtedly possessed  and  cultivated.  Before  speaking  briefly  of  his 
original  poetry  and  of  his  fine  work  in  prose,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
mention,  in  connexion  with  what  has  been  said  of  his  linguistic 
skill,  his  marked  success  as  a  translator.  In  this  there  is  one 
curious  point.  His  translations  of  Spanish  and  German  poetry  are 
excellent,  and  part  of  their  excellence  is  due  to  his  having  thrown 
off  the  fetters  of  absolute  liue-for-liue  translation,  which  in 
his  Dante  he  of  set  purpose  assumed.  The  question  as  to  the 
wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  thinking  of  literalness  before  every- 
thing else  in  translating  verse  from  one  language  into  another 
is  too  wide  to  be  now  entered  upon ;  but  it  may  be  said  that, 
apart  from  any  discussion  of  this  kind,  and  from  any  side  issues 
which  might  be  raised  by  it,  Longfellow's  translation  of 
Dante  will  always  be  valuable,  if  only  lor  the  admirable  method 
and  arrangement  of  the  commentary  which  opened  to  the  amateur 
English  reader  much  valuable  information  which,  till  the  publica- 
tion of  his  version,  had  been  known  chiefly  to  experts. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  career  was  in  v  uious  aspects  remarkable.  Born 
in  1807,  the  descendant  of  a  Yorkshire  family  which  emigrated  to 
America  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Jie  was  in- 
tended to  follow  his  fallier's  profession  of  the  law,  for  which, 
however,  he  had  no  real  liking.  His  linguistic  talent  early  asserted 
itself,  and  he  left  his  fathers  office  to  accept  a  I'rolessiirship  of 
Modern  Languages  at  Bowdoiu  College.  Here  he  found  some  of 
the  advantages  which  used  to  belong  to  travelling  Fellows  in  this 
country,  and  he  has  left  the  records  of  a  tour  which  he  made  in 
Europe,  with  the  sanction  of  the  College,  in  a  book  of  notes  called 
Outre  Mer,  It  is  somewhat  odd  to  find  an  English  critic  who 
comments  on  this  fact,  and  who  does  justice  to  the  merits  of 
this  little  book,  going  on  to  say  that  "  his  next  work, 
Hyperion,  a  romance,  was  popular  in  its  day  ;  but  very  lew 
people  will  care  now  to  work  their  way  through  its  dull 
pages."  We  venture  to  say  that  there  are  a  good  many 
people  who  have  cared  to  make  their  way,  and  who  care  to 
remake  it,  through  the  pages  of  Hyperion — a  book  which  is  full 
of  fancy  and  of  delicate  humour,  and  which  notably  preserves 
its  charm  of  fresh  and  true  description  among  the  masses  of 
"  word  painting,"  concerning  the  places  which  Longfellow  de- 
scribed, that  have  since  the  days  of  Hypej-ion  been  hurled  on  the 
heads  of  a  long-enduring  public.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
there  is  not  one  dull  passage  in  Hyperion — of  how  many  romances 
could  that  be  truly  said  ?  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
whole  book,  which  is  only  too  short,  is  charged  with  poetical 
feel;ii_,  insight,  and  humour,  and  contains  also  some  singularly 
line  eiilicism.  What  is  said  in  the  form  of  conversation  con- 
cerning Jean  Paul  and  Ilofi'mann  is  too  long  to  quote  here,  and,  as 
every  word  of  it  is  to  the  point,  one  rather  fears  to  spoil  it  by 
quoting  any  detached  portion ;  but  we  may,  perhaps,  venture  on 
recalling  to  our  readers'  recollection  the  conclusion  of  the  essaj'  in 
speech  delivered  on  Jean  Paul  by  his  countryman  at  the 
table  d'ltote  in  Mayence.  "  And  yet  this,"  says  the  German, 
answering  some  remarks  of  Flemming's,  "is  not  afl'ectation 
in  him.  It  is  his  nature ;  it  is  Jean  Paul.  And  the  figures 
and  ornaments  of  his  style,  wild,  fantastic,  and  ofttimes 
startling,  like  those  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  are  not  merely  what 
they  seem,  but  massive  coignes  and  buttresses,  which  sujrport  the 
fabric.  Eemove  them,  and  the  roof  and  walls  fall  in.  And 
through  these  gargoyles,  these  wild  faces,  these  images  of  beasts 
and  men  carved  upon  spouts  and  gutters,  flow  out,  like  gathered 
rain,  the  bright  abundant  thoughts  that  have  fallen  from  heaven. 
And  all  he  does  is  done  with  a  kind  of  serious  playfulness.  He  is 
a  sea-iuonster,  disporting  himself  on  the  broad  ocean  ;  his  very 
sport  ia  earnest ;  there  is  something  majestic  and  serious  .about  it. 
In  everything  there  is  strength,  a  rough  good  nature,  all  sunshine 
overhead,  and  underneath  the  heavy  moaning  of  the  sea.  Well  may 
he  be  called  •'  Jean  Paul,  the  Only-One.'"  No  less  keen  and  apprecia- 
tive is  what  is  said  later  on  about  Hofl'manu,  a  writer  whose  genius 
has,  except  by  Carljde  and  the  late  Mr.  Oxenford,  been  curiously 
neglected  in  English  literature ;  but  it  is  the  more  necessary  to 
read  Jjongfellow's  remarks  upon  him  in  full,  since  they  go  at 
length  into  the  unfortunate  manner  of  Hufimann's  life  and  its 
ellect  upon  his  work.  Such  bits  of  tine  criticism,  however,  come 
in  by  accident  in  Hyperion,  which  is  in  its  essence  a  romance 
mucii  in  the  same  way  in  which  Lord  Beaconstield's  Contarini 
I'ltminy  is  a  romance.  Contarini  Fleminy  is  the  wider  and  there- 
fore the  greater  work  of  the  tv.'o,  but  in  its  own  line  Hyperion  is 


as  complete  and  as  charming  as  the  larger  work.  It  has  the  same 
delicate  touch,  the  same  play  of  fancy,  the  same  fine  and  appa- 
rently careless  treatment  of  episodical  matter ;  and  readers  to  whom 
the  free  expression  of  sentiment  in  Contarini  Fleming  is  unpleasing 
may  be  glad  to  find  that  Longfellow  is  more  shy  and  reticent  in 
the  revelation  of  deep  and  sometimes  extravagant  feeling  than 
Lord  Beacousfield  cared  to  be.  Not  least  amongst  the  many 
excellences  of  Hijpcrion  is  the  skill  which  makes  even  the  cha- 
racters who  appear  but  for  a  moment,  like  the  unhappy  Emma  of 
Ilmenau,  living  realities  while  we  read  of  them.  There  is  not  a 
personage  in  the  book  who  is  not  well  hit  ofij  and,  as  a  piece  of 
charming,  good-humoured,  and  slightly  caricatured  representation, 
the  treatment  of  the  Englishman  Berkley  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  The  same  qualities  of  tine  perception  and  delightful  ex- 
pression are  prominent  in  another  prose  romance,  Kavanayh,  which 
is  only  less  attractive  than  Hyperion  in  that  its  scope  is  more 
restricted.  Nothing  could  be  more  delicate  and  more  true  than 
the  drawing  of  some  of  the  characters,  notably  of  Mr.  Churchill, 
a  person  in  whom  Miss  Austen  might  have  delighted ;  but 
Kauanayh  is  a  work  which  perhaps  demands  a  special  mood  for 
its  full  appreciation,  while  Hyperion  can  be  taken  up  with  an 
assurance  of  pleisure  at  almost  any  moment. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  these  two  works,  because 
they  are  less  widely  known  than  that  part  of  Mr,  Longfellow's 
poetry  which  was  cast  in  the  form  of  verse,  and  because,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  they  have  been  done  but  scant  justice  to  by  many 
critics.  And,  indeed,  Mr.  Longfellow's  poetry,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  is  so  well  known  and  so  widely  admired  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  his  longer  works, 
such  as  Fvanyeline,  Miles  Standish,  The  Golden  Legernd,  and 
Hiawatha.  To  our  own  taste,  the  two  last-named  works  are  the 
most  to  be  admired  of  the  poet's  longer  eti'orts  ;  but  it  was  one  of 
his  attractions  that  ho  appealed  to  a  wide  variety  of  tastes.  The 
Golden  Legend  displays,  to  our  thinking,  more  power  than  Evan- 
geline, and  in  one  sense  more  dramatic  power  than  The  Spanish 
Student.  To  introduce  Lucifer  as  a  character  in  a  mediaeval 
dramatic  poem  was  a  daring  thing,  the  daring  of  v?hich  was  fully 
justified  by  the  poet's  handling  of  his  theme.  Here  and  there 
weak  points  are  to  be  found,  as  in  the  confessional  scene ;  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  work  is  a  fine  work,  and  one  which  we  venture  to 
think  will  live  by  reason  of  its  combined  force  and  beauty. 
Hiawatha  is  open  to  more  objection.  It  might  be  called,  with 
some  show  of  justice,  a  "  put-up  thing,"  inasmuch  as  its  essence  is 
due  to  the  learning  of  Schoolcraft;  and  we  have  heard  a  skilled 
critic  object  to  it  that  it  is  "  so  easy."  Easy,  no  doubt,  it  is  to 
write,  and  to  write  in  an  imposing  manner  enough,  in  the  metre  of 
Hiawatha ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  success  of  Hiaivatha 
itself  has  not  been  repeated.  There  is  something  in  it  which  no 
skill  in  handling  an  easy  metre,  no  readiness  in  adopting  the  lore 
of  out-of-the-way  scholars,  will  avail  to  give.  This  is  not  the 
time  or  place  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  Mr.  Longfellow's  private 
characteristics ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity which  are  found  in  his  work  were  part  of  himself ;  and 
that  there  are  many  people  who  remember  with  gratitude  and 
all'ection  the  readiness  with  which  he,  who  may  be  described  not 
inaptly  as  the  Poet  Laureate  of  America,  devoted  his  attention  to 
ihe  demands  or  requests  of  younger  writers,  and  gave  them  either 
kindly  encouragement  or  equally  kindly  advice — a  thing,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  more  difficult  to  give.  Mr.  Longfellow's  fascination 
for,  and  love  of,  young  people  of  every  age  will  not  seem  strange 
to  readers  of  any  age  who  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
works  which  are  his  best  monument. 


TERVERTED  SYJIPA.THIES.  , 

IT  is  a  remark  of  Mr.  Lecky's,  and  one  the  truth  of  which  few 
thoughtful  readers  would  be  likely  to  dispute,  that  "  the 
great  majority  of  uncharitable  judgments  in  the  world  may  be 
traced  to  a  deficiency  of  imagination."  This  serves  to  explain 
why  good  people,  especially  those  whose  goodness  is  of  a  some- 
what hard  and  Pharisaic  type,  are  often,  without  meaning  or 
knowing  it,  so  uncharitable  in  their  judgments.  They  realize 
keenly  the  heiuousness  of  the  oti'euce,  but  fail  to  realize — which  is 
quite  another  thing  from  failing  to  sympathize  with — the  state  of 
mind  which  led  to  it.  It  is  ditlicult  in  the  same  sort  of  way  for 
persons  of  defective  imagination  to  understand  or  appreciate  cha- 
racters widely  ditt'erent  from  their  own ;  with  every  desire  to  be 
just  and  even  indulgent,  they  are  very  apt  seriously  to  misjudge 
them.  It  will  occur  at  once  to  admirers  of  Miss  Yonge's  novels 
how  largely  this  psychological  fact  contributes  to  the  central 
interest  of  the  Heir  of  Redclyffe.  It  is  not  that  virtuous  persons, 
according  to  the  well-known  lines,  "  compound  for  sins  they 
feel  inclined  to  by  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to  " — 
that  is  a  much  simpler  and  less  excusable  phase  of  mind.  But 
men  of  lolty  virtue  are  olten  unable  to  realize  at  all  adequately 
the  force  of  a  passion  they  have  never  themselves  experienced, 
just  as  a  prosperous  man  would  often  be  unable  to  make 
adequate  allowance  for  the  temptations  to  meanness  or 
petty  dishonesty  engendered  by  poverty.  It  would  not 
therefore  be  at  all  wonderful  if  the  judgment  of  society 
on  great  criminals  were  found  to  be  even  excessive  in  its  severity, 
and  so  perhaps  it  is  on  great  crimes  and  great  criminals  in  the 
abstract.  But  a  phenomenon  which  has  come  prominently  to  the 
fore  in  recent  times  is  not  at  first  sight  so  easily  explicable,  and 
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that  is  the  tendency  of  a  considerable  fraction  of  society — notably 
of  female  society — to  manifest  a  sympathy  with  criminals  which 
may  almost  be  said  without  paradox  to  increase  in  exact  propor- 
tion with  their  hopeless  and  unmitigated  scouudrelism.  It  is  no 
solution  of  the  problem  to  talk  of  popular  crazes  and  to  say,  as  has 
been  hinted  in  some  quarters,  that  there  is  an  aualojry  between  the 
outburst  of  sympathy  for  Jumbo  and  the  strange  conduct  of 
persons  in  no  way  connected  with  the  convict  who  aTe  signing' 
impassioned  petitions  for  the  reprieve  of  Lamson  or  sending  him 
daily  bouquets  of  flowers.  Beyond  the  bare  fact  of  a  certain 
amount  of  popular  excitement  in  both  cases,  there  is  no  real 
similarity  between  them.  There  was  nothing  in  itself  unnatural 
in  the  feeling  manifested  about  Jumbo,  though  some  of  its 
expressions  were  fantastical  or  even  grotesque,  such  as  the  letters 
said  to  have  been  addressed  to  him.  It  was  indeed  quite  natural 
that  Englishmen,  and  still  more  English  children,  should  resent 
the  removal  of  their  favourite,  if  they  thought,  as  many  independent 
critics  did  and  do  think,  that  the  alleged  grounds  for  banishing 
him  were  wholly  insufficient,  and  it  was  to  their  credit  that 
they  should  resent  it  if  they  shared  the  mistaken  impression, 
wliich  prevailed  for  some  little  time,  that  the  creature  they  had 
come  to  love  was  likely  to  be  less  kindly  treated  in  Bariium's 
hands  than  here.  Moreover  Jumbo  could  at  least  eat  and  enjoy 
bis  buns,  but  any  enjoyment  Larason  can  derive  from  his  flowers 
must  be  mainly  dependent  on  their  assumed  signiticauce  as  tokens 
of  personal  regard  on  the  part  of  the  fair  donors.  And  that  is  in 
truth  just  what  they  do  signify,  however  skin-deep  the  sympathy 
may  often  prove  to  be.  And  thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  this  perverse  display  of  sj'mpathy  with 
a  convicted  poisoner  who  for  a  paltry  gain  deliberately  put  an  end 
to  the  life  of  his  own  brother-in-law,  a  cripple  bo}',  and  is  not  un- 
reasonably suspected  of  having  perpetrated  at  least  one  very  similar 
crime  before. 

It  must  not  of  conrse  be  imagined^  because  we  have  referred 
in  illustration  of  our  theme  to  tbe  case  of  the  murderer  who  is 
awaiting-  his  execution,  that  it  is  in  this  respect  an  excep- 
tional one,  otherwise  than  as  it  exhibits  in  its  details  an  e.xcep- 
tional  degree  of  wickedness.  That  a  deep  sympathy  should  be 
felt  for  bis  afflicted  relations,  and  especially  ibr  his  wife,  who  will 
have  to  mourn  at  once  the  loss  of  a  husband  and  .a  brother,  is  only 
what  might  be  expected,  but  if  murderers  are  to  be  reprieved  for 
the  sake  of  their  families  we  may  as  well  give  up  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  altogether.  Yet  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
Archbishop  Sumner  expressed  his  desire  to  have  a  convicted 
murderess  reprieved  and  sent  to  the  colonies,  where  he  tnought 
she  would  make  an  excellent  Scripture  reader.  And  here,  as 
ou  former  occasions  of  the  same  kind,  we  have  a  considerable 
section  of  the  community,  in  which  the  female  element  is  con- 
spicuous, eager  to  manifest  its  sympathy,  not  with  the  victims 
of  a  cruel  and  cowardly  outrage  but  with  the  perpetrator,  and  a 
memorial  in  his  I'avour  has  even  been  received  from  America, 
signed  among  others,  as  is  rather  oddly  stated,  by  "  two  episcopal 
bishops."  It  wassointhe  Lefroy  case;  it  was  so  previously  in  the  Penge 
murder  case,  when  a  number  of  petitioners,  chiefly  female,  came  for- 
v.ard  to  urge  the  reprieve  of  the  Staunton  brothers  condemned  for 
starving  to  death  a  woman  who  was  the  wife  of  one  and  sister-in-law 
of  the  other.  When  Miiller  was  hanged  some  years  ago  for  a  crime 
very  similar  in  its  leading  circumstinees  to  Ijel'roy's,  ladies  were 
heard  to  the  last,  and  long  alter  the  execution,  protesting  their 
belief  in  his  innocence ;  and  there  are  some  who,  in  spite  of  his  own 
confession,  still  affect  to  doubt  the  guilt  of  Lefroy.  Whether  any  one 
not  connected  with  him  by  ties  of  blood  ventures  to  question  the 
justice  of  the  verdict  on  Lanison  we  are  not  aware,  but  we  have 
heard  of  pathetic  complaints  being  made  against  the  summing  up 
of  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  as  "  very  hard  upon  "  the  prisoner,  simply 
because  it  put  forcibly,  and  without  any  allegation  of  extenuating 
circumstances  which  "did  not  exist,  the  facts  proved  in  the  trial, 
which  no  doubt  were  so  far  very  hard  upon  him  that  theyleft  no  room 
for  doubt  in  any  reasonable  mind.  A  tendency  to  dwell  with  ex- 
clusive or  disproportionate  insistence  on  every  point  that  can 
plausibly  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  accused  is  an  amiable  if  not 
innocuous  mistake,  though  it  is  alwaj's  important  to  bear  in  mind 
the  weighty  aphorism.  Judex  damiuttur  cum  nocens  absohitur ; 
mercy  to  the  murderer  means  no  redress  to  his  victims.  But  we 
know  not  what  excuse  can  be  pleaded  for  the  maudlin  sickly  senti- 
mentalism  which  admits  the  crime  while  it  blubbers  over  the 
criminal,  instead  of  expending  its  compassion  on  the  victims  he  has 
ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  his  hate  or  his  greed.  It  has  been  sun-n-ested 
as  an  explanation  of  this  strange  perversion  of  feminine  sentiment 
that  women  admire  strength  and  pluck  while  they  despise  the  weak- 
lings of  the  world,  like  Percy  John  or  Harriet  Staunton.  One 
dilticulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  solution  is  that  murderers  as  a  rule 
display  much  more  of  cowardice  and  cold  calculation  than  of  even 
brute  physical  courage,  and  this  is  notably  true  of  the  dastardly 
crimes  we  have  just  referred  to,  as  also  in  Lefroy's  case,  nor  would 

I  one  willingly  acquiesce  in  an  estimate  of  female  character  so  ex- 
actly opposite  to  that  ascribed  by  Scott  to  our  "  ministerin"' 
angels."  It  would  be  perhaps  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  there  is 
often  something  interesting  about  a  murderer,  while  his  victim 
otters  no  such  claim  on  public  sympathy.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
once  remarked  that  the  great  service  rendered  by  the  Tractarian 
movement  to  the  Church  of  England  was  that  "  it  had  made  it 
interesting,"  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  gain  to  any  person  or  institution 

I  in  public  estimation  to  be  thought  interesting.  Now  the  mere 
notoriety  acquired  by  a  murderer  is  to  many  minds  interesting ; 

'      Cardinal  Newman  somewhere  observes  that  notoriety  has  acquired 


quite  a  new  prominence  as  a  motive  power  in  the  modern  world, 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  odious  crimes,  such  as  shooting  at 
the  Queen,  are  inspired  by  a  morbid  craving  for  this  sort  of  dis- 
tinction. Then,  ajain,  criminals  like  Lefroy  and  Lamson  are  often 
young,  and  sometimes  good-looking  also,  while  there  is  nothing 
specially  attractive  to  the  imagination  in  a  portly  old  gentleman 
or  a  half-silly  woman  or  a  crippled  boy  ;  that  constitutes  another 
species  of  interest,  though  hardly,  under  the  circumstances,  a 
more  legitimate  one. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  this  sentimental  slobbering  over 
murderers — it  deserves  no  better  name — so  far  from  having 
anything  amiable  or  respectable  about  it  is,  from  an  ethical  point 
of  view,  simply  revolting.  It  may  indicate  a  mawkish  hankering 
after  picturesque  or  juvenile  assassins ;  it  certainly  betrays  an  utter 
callousness  to  the  cruel  fate  of  their  unoffending  victims.  And  for  this 
perversion  of  moral  sentiment  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  habit  of 
pandering  to  a  morbid  curiosity  by  the  penny-a-liners  of  the  daily 
press  is  partly  responsible.  We  took  occasion  the  other  day,  in  com- 
menting on  the  Lamson  case,  to  notice  the  indecent  articles  which  had 
appeared  in  certain  daily  papers  both  during  the  magisterial  in- 
quiry and  the  trial  itself,  and  which,  apart  from  the  conspicuous 
violation  of  good  taste,  might  justly  be  characterized  as  contempt 
of  Court.  Scarcely  less  oifensive,  though  in  a  somewhat  diil'erent 
way,  are  the  silly  and  sensational  paragraphs  so  constantly  in- 
serted of  late  years  about  the  reported  habits  and  sayings  and 
general  demeanour  of  the  denizens  of  the  condemned  cell.  We 
were  deluged  with  this  kind  of  journalistic  drivel,  as  dull  as  ditch- 
water  and  a  good  deal  dirtier,  during  Lefroy's  imprisonment,  and 
there  has  been  more  than  enough  of  it  in  the  present  case.  It 
may  be  surmised  that  fewer  nosegays  would  be  sent  to  Lamson  if 
the  senders  had  no  hope  of  reading  in  their  paper  next  morning 
how  their  gifts  had  been  received.  Of  course  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  vicious  taste  and  the  vicious  gratification  of  it  act  and 
react  on  one  atiother ;  the  demand  creates  the  supply,  and 
vice  versa.  If  it  is  thought  necessary  that  convicts,  like 
crowned  heads,  should  always  be  en  evidence,  there  will  always 
be  people  foolish  enotigh  to  gloat  over  the  gossip  provided  for 
their  disedification.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  revival  of  a 
sounder  moral  sentiment  would  do  much  to  curtail  this  provision 
of  literary  garbage,  nor  can  the  diseased  appetite  be  ascribed  ex- 
clusively to  the  cooks  who  cater  for  its  satisfaction.  For  those 
who  appeal  to  our  sense  of  generosity  or  compassion,  or  even  like 
a  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  our  religious  sympathies,  on 
behalf  of  condemned  murderers,  we  should  be  disposed  to  suggest 
the  i'amiliar  retort,  "  Let  Messieurs  the  assassins  begin.''  But 
when  an  unsuspecting  traveller,  or  an  invalid  bo}',  or  a  sickly  wife 
whose  attractions  are  eclipsed  by  a  younger  rival,  has  been  de- 
liberately butchered  in  cold  blood,  by  the  hand  it  may  be  of  a 
near  kinsman  who  will  suffer  no  la  .v  human  or  divine  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  greed  or  his  lust,  our  sympathy  is  reserved  en- 
tirely for  the  murdered  and  we  feel  only  loathing  for  the 
murderer.  It  is  well  indeed  if  he  repents  of  the  crime  and 
acknowledges  the  justice  of  his  doom;  but  even  so,  if  he  gains 
our  pity  he  cannot  claim  our  praise.  The  greatest  unkinduess 
we  can  do  such  unhappy  beings,  demoralizing  alike  to  admirer 
and  admired,  is  to  transform  them  into  heroes  of  romance,  and  the 
flowers — whether  natural  or  metaphorical — bestowed  upon  them 
are  gifts  which  bless  neither  him  that  gives  nor  him  that  takes, 
but  can  only  serve  to  degrade  the  giver  while  carrying  with 
them  a  ghastly  irony  to  the  receiver.  There  is  apparently  a 
growing  class  of  unhealthy  sentimentalists  to  whose  perverse 
instincts  every  fresh  murder  presents  itself  as  the  perfection  of  a 
fine  art ;  they  would  do  well  to  remember  that,  happily  for  the 
interests  of  justice,  murderers  in  real  life  are  apt  to  be  as  clumsy 
as  they  are  inevitably  criminal. 


ADVICE  TO  YOUXG  POETS. 

ITII  every  new  generation — at  least  if  the  new  generation 
possesses  any  originality  and  force — there  begins  a  war 
against  poetic  commonplaces.  Poetry  has  not,  perhaps,  a  greater 
natural  tendency  than  prose  to  run  into  stereotyped  forms. 
Nothing  can  be  less  poetical,  or  more  stereotyped,  than  the  con- 
struction of  newspaper  English.  Men  who  write  in  a  hurry  on 
hacknejed  subjects,  and  who  have  nothing  new  to  say,  naturally 
use  the  well-worn  moulds  of  newspaper  prose.  Certain  sentences, 
certain  expressions,  like  "  conspicuous  by  its  absence,"  are  re- 
morselessly employed,  and  the  regular  pressman  is  even  angry  if 
any  of  his  contemporaries  choose  to  abandon  these  old  favourites  of 
the  public,  and  to  write  as  if  journalism  were  a  branch  of  litera- 
ture. Just  as  the  industrious  and  ingenious  working-man  is 
"  rattened"  and  "  picketed"  by  working-men  who  think  the  standard 
of  skill  quite  high  enough  already,  so  the  journalist  who  does  not 
wish,  if  he  can  avoid  it,  to  write  "journalese,"  is  detested  by 
hardened  old  hands.  It  is  superfluous  to  point  v>ut  that  the  prose 
of  the  pulpit  and  of  Parliament  men  has  also  its  orthodox 
moulds,  and  its  useful  well-worn  tags  und^celles. 

Now  poetry  is  a  much  more  ancient  form  of  composition  than 
prose.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  evolutionists  are  right  in 
thinking  that  our  earliest  human  ancestors  sang,  and  did  not  speak. 
But  it  is  certain  that  all  the  literature  which  lies  nearest  the  awaken- 
ing of  huiuan  intelligence  is  poetical  in  form.  In  all  countries 
where  magic  is  a  working  belief,  magical  incantations  are  muttered 
or  sung  in  some  form  of  verse.    All  literature  begins  in  poetry, 
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and  the  early  age  is  past  when  the  old  songs  are  turned  into  prose  of 
the  Edda,  or  the  Chansons  de  tjcste  are  degraded  into  prose  roiuances. 
Poetry  declares  its  source  in  antiquity,  and  its  strong  hold  of 
the  past,  by  the  archaic  words  which  it  still  uses,  without  blame, 
even  in  an  age  of  slang  and  of  newspaper  English.    Every  be- 
ginner in  the  study  of  a  modern  language  knows  how  much  more 
difficult  poetry  is  than  prose.    The  reason  is  that  poetry  retains  so 
many  more  imi'auiiliar  words  which  have  dropped  out  of  every- 
day speech,  and  retains  constructions,  too,  which  are  rejected 
by   people  living  in  a  period   of  hurry.     Poetry  can  still 
afford  to  take  its  leisure,  and  no  one  reads  it  as  he  sliinis  a 
telegraphic  despatch.    Thus  poetry,  being  really  a  survival,  and  a 
thing  of  which  modern  civilization  will  probably  disembarrass 
itself,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  cling  to  old  I'ormuloe.    These  were 
first  invented,  or  many  of  them  were  first  invented,  before  the  age 
of  writing.    A  minstrel  who  recited  rhapsodies  aloud  required 
some  resting  places  for  his  meiuorj'.    He  could  not  merely  "  ha" 
and  "  hum,"  or  repeat  himself  tautologically,  like  an  orator.  So 
poets  used  to  insert  brief  passages  of  commonplace,  frequently  re- 
curring, as  the  New  Zealanders  do  even  now,  and  as  Ilomer  did, 
and  as  was  the  manner  of  the  old  Erench  epic-writers  and  the 
makers  of  popular  ballads.     To  these  necessities  we  owe  the 
commonplaces  about  rosy-tingf-red  Dawn,  and  about  the  sun- 
setting,  and  all  the  land  growing  dark,  and  so  forth.    These  were 
borrowed  by  the  Roman  poets,  and  the  IJomau  shape  of  the  ! 
formula;  survived  till  the  time  of  Wordsworth,  and  his  war  against 
commonplace.    Unluckily,  the  result  of  all  romantic  and  "  natu- j 
ralistic  '  reactions  against  consecrated  formulae  is  to  introduce  new  ^ 
.  common phues,  or  to  set  each  poet  on  inventing  commonplaces 
-which  become  characteristic  of  his  own   work.    Poetry  must 
always  be  more  or  less  a  matter  of  convention.    Some  epithets  j 
are  allowed  ;  others,  just  as  appropriate,  are  tabooed.  Then  comes  j 
.a  poet  who  employs  a  tabooed  word  successfully,  and  instantly  a 
school  of  imitators  convert  the  novelty  into  a  conventional  for- 
mula.   Eor  e.\ample,  it  has  long  been  common  to  talk  of  an 
"  orange  '  sky.    Orange  sunsets  lade,  and  crimson  dies  into  deep 
orange,  and  no  one  is  ofi'ended.    But,  let  a  poet  try  a  lemon  twi- 
light ;  let  him  say  that  the  lemon-coloured  sunset  smiles,  or  that 
the  oraiifie  sun>et  dies  and  fades  into  pale  lemon  o'er  the  sea,  and 
that  bard  will  have  the  critics  down  upon  him.    Yet  the  late  sun- 
set is  very  olien  lemon-hued,  so  that  lemon-yellow  is  found  in 
every  box  of  water-colour  pigments.    And  lemons  are  just  as 
poetical  articles  of   commerce  as  oranges — more  so,  we  ven- 
ture  to   think — and  the   pale  glow   of  lemons  in  the  dark 
glossy  leaves  on  the  southern  coast  is  as  beautiful  as  any  golden 
apples  ever  known  to  the  "  lily  maidens,"  as  Quintus  Smyrnpeus 
calls  the  Ilesperides.    Thus  it  seems  unfair  to  "  bar  "  lemon  ;  but, 
if  a  poet  makes  a  hit  with  lemon,  all  the  poetasters  in  Enirlaud 
wiU  be  rhyming  to  "  the  bells  of  St.  Clement's,"  and  we  shall 
have  a  new  convention,    \^'hen  Coleridge  called  a  twilight  sky 
"  green,"  there  was  an  indignant  protest,  and  it  seemed  that  no 
one  had  ever  seen  that  the  sky  could  be  green  before.    But  now 
we  all  hint  green,  and  print  green,  as,  according  to  Mr.  Browning, 
the  followers  of  Keats    hint  blue"  and  "  straightway  turtle  eat," 
or  "  priut  blue,"  and  "  claret  crowns  their  cup."    But  "  What 
porridge    had  John  Keats  ? "  as  Mr.  Browning  enigmatically 
.  inquires.    Once  more,  a  lish  is  as  poetic  as  a  vegetable,  for  all  that 
we  can  see.    But  we  can  speak,  and  Mr.  Tennyson  does  speak, 
•  of  "daffodil  sky,"  while  poets  seem  shy  of  talking  about  a 
"  mackerel  sky."     Yet  the  sky  as  often  displays  arrangements 
like  those  we  admire    in  the  mackerel  as  colours  like  that 
which  pleases   in  the  daffodil.     It  was  perilous  to  write  of 
"sticky  chestnut  buds,"  but  "drooping  chestnut  buds"  were 
.perfectly  safe.     Now  young   chestnut   buds  are  much  more 
obviously  sticky  than  drooping.     There  were  forms  like  "sunuy 
warm,"  "  thunder  tires,"  "  wan  light,"      dewy  dark,''  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  employed  long  ago,  and  which  were  rapidly  be- 
coming poetic  commonplaces  when  the  master  wisely  discarded 
them.    There  is  also  the  frequent  employment  of  the  words 
"  happy  "  and  "  windy,"  which  has  always  marked  the  Laureates 
style.    In  his  earliest  volume,  and  in  a  "  Chorus  in  an  unpublished 
drama,  written  in  very  early  life,"  we  read  of 

mountains  riven 
To  shapes  of  ivildc^t  anairliy 
By  secret  fire  and  iiiidiiiglit  btorms 
7'//a(  wander  round  tltcir  windr/  cones. 

No  one  but  Mr.  Tennyson  in  all  the  roll  of  English  poets  could 
probably  have  written  the  italicized  line.  But  now  the  industrious 
poetaster  has  made  free  with  "  windy  "  and  "  happy,"  and  "  most 
can  raise  the  flower,  for  all  have  got  the  seed." 

With  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Morris,  and  Mr.  E.ossetti  came  in  a 
new  set,  or  several  new  sets,  of  conventionalities.  Original  and 
striking,  if  perhaps  too  prominent,  in  the  works  of  the  poets, 
these  forms  are  excessively  irritating  in  the  works  of  the  poetasters. 
With  Mr.  Swinburne's  Atalanta  (for  the  Queen  Mother  passed 
unnoticed)  came  in  the  constant  use  of  "  iron,"  the  eternal 
references  to  "fire,"  and  "blood,"  and  a  certain  meteuiic  way  of 
writing  about  the  great  blind  forces  of  the  world,  stars,  winds, 
foam,  and  so  forth — if  foam  can  be  called  a  "  force,"  except  when 
used  to  fashion  the  deadly  bolt  with  which  Indra  slew  Ahti. 
Before  Mr.  Swinburne  we  almost  doubt  whether  girls  were  called 
"  white,"  or  necks  and  other  portions  of  the  human  frame 
"  warm  " ;  certainly  kisses  did  not  "  sting,"  nor  were  things  in 
general  so  apt  to  be  "wet."  Mr.  William  Morris  presented  the 
poetaster  with  "  wan  "  as  an  epitliet  of  water.  "  Wan"  had  been 
u  formula  in  the  Border  b.dluds  from  time  immemorial,  but  Mr. 


Morris  first  thought  of  reintroducing  this  inseparable  epithet  of 
water.  It  was  very  pleasant  in  Jason,  but  now  it  meets  one 
everywhere.  Mr.  Morris's  girls  were  "  slim,"  as  those  of  Mr. 
Swinburne  were  white.  Both  he  and  Mr.  llossetti  added  another 
to  the  scanty  rhymes  to  "love,"  by  employing  "thereof";  and 
now  we  never  meet  "  love "  in  a  poem  without  an  anxious 
feeling  that  "thereof"  is  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood.  Who 
endowed  the  common  poetaster  with  "  utter "  we  do  not 
know.  Mr.  Barlow — an  author  rather  sensitive,  we  fear,  to 
criticism — has  ridden  "  utter  "  very  hard,  also  "  wonderful." 
Almost  everything  which  is  not  "  utter "  with  this  songster  is 
"  wonderful,"  and  anything  that  escapes  these  epithets  is  apt  to 
fall  a  victim  to  "  warm. '  The  habit  of  laying  stress  on  the  last 
syllable,  when  the  penultimate  is  accented  in  speaking,  is  probably 
derived  by  Mr.  Bossetti  and  his  admirers  from  old  English  verse. 
"  Di-«;,"  "  viA-ter,"  "  &o-icer,''  "  ho-dee,"  for  "  dial,"  "  water," 
"  dower,"  and  "  body,"  are  now  among  the  most  ordinary  con- 
veutionalities  of  the  modern  Muse.  They  have  ceased  to  attract 
hy  their  strangeness.  We  know  that  water  is  more  likely  to 
rhyme  now  to  "  beer  "  than  to  "  daughter,"  and  that  Byron  was  in 
error  when  he  said 

They  caiifjht  two  bonbies  and  a  noddy, 
And  then  tliey  left  oft'eatiug  the  dead  body. 

He  should  have  written,  and,  if  he  were  a  minor  poet  now,  he 
would  write — 

They  caught  two  herring,  and  of  whitebait  three. 
And  now  no  more  must  eat  the  dead  bo-dce. 

This  may  seem  a  queerly  way  of  writing  (for  if  we  should  say 
"  grimly"  for  "grim,"  we  must  say  "  queerly  "  for  "queer"),  but 
it  is  "  right,"  it  is  "  the  thing." 

If  we  might  offer  a  word  of  advice  to  a  young  poet,  it  would  be 
somewhat  in  this  manner.  Do  not  be  fashionable.  If  you  find  you 
have  spoken  of  a  slim  maiden  or  a  white  girl,  cut  out  the  adjective. 
If  you  must  have  an  adjective,  find  a  new  or  disinter  an  old  one. 
But  'oeware  of  "  brown,"  for  that  is  Mr.  Rossetti's  private  property. 
Make  as  little  use  as  possible  of  "  withal,"  and  in  other  words  do 
not  displace  the  usual  accent,  so  as  to  make  it  rest  heavily  on  the 
ultimate  syllable.  Forswear  "  utter,"  "  white,"  "  wet,"  "  warm," 
"  sweet,"  "  wonderful,"  and  generally  keep  a  keen  eye  on  "  foam," 
especially  if  it  shows  a  tendency  to  be  "  blown."  Distrust  "  ah," 
especially  if  conscience  whispers  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would 
have  sighed  "  ah  "  in  this  very  place  if  he  had  been  working  at 
the  same  subject.  Avoid  metres  invented  or  revived  by  Mr.  Swin- 
burne ;  they  are  many  and  meritorious,  but  you  cannot  well  write 
in  them  with  originality.  As  you  value  your  reputation,  do  not 
call  the  waters  "  wan  '' ;  and,  if  tempted  to  use  a  violet  or  orange 
sunset,  try  if  a  tomato  sunset  will  not  do  just  as  well  or  better. 
The  colour  of  the  tomato  is  beautiful,  and  only  its  association 
with  chops  prevents  this  vegetable  from  being  as  poetical  as 
oranges.    Try  something  like  this  : — 

Tomato-red  the  sunset  glowed 

On  verdant  waves  cucumberine. 
Till  night,  descending,  indigu'd 

With  blue  the  mournful  deep  divine. 

If  you  are  successful,  you  will  soon  have  followers  enough  ;  and 
indigo,  cucumbers,  and  tomatoes  will  be  as  common  in  song  as 
roses,  oranges,  and  dad'odils. 


THE  EESURRECTION  OF  DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER. 

MOST  people  have,  for  a  time,  nearly  forgotten  the  deceased 
wile's  sister.  Unfavourable  circumstances  in  foreign  and 
home  politics  have  pushed  that  interesting  claimant  for  brevet 
rank  as  an  honest  woman  into  the  background — which,  to  speak 
frankly,  is,  on  the  whole,  her  most  suitable  position.  But  it  would 
have  been  odd  if  a  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone — that  is  to  say, 
a  Government  of  All  the  Crotchets — should  not,  in  its  genial 
shining,  have  tempted  her  out  again.  The  general  principle  of 
that  Government  is  that  anybody  who  wants  to  do  anything 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  it,  unless  it  is  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  a 
pious  founder,  or  to  exercise  the  old  privileges  of  Parliament,  or 
to  vote  against  Mr.  Gladstone  in  any  way.  The  deceased  wife's 
sister  is  guilty  of  none  of  these  crimes,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  look  for  her  share  of  manna.  Accordingly  there  is 
great  stir  among  those  who  have  a  weakness  for  the  minor 
varieties  of  what  the  law  calls  incest.  They  have  got  a  young 
member  of  Parliament  to  bring  on  a  resolution  on  the  subject  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  they  have  got  Lord  Dalhousie  to  bring  the 
Bill  itself  into  the  House  of  Lords,  a  concession  to  the  clamours  of 
that  assembly  for  work  which  is  of  so  graceful  a  character  as,  no 
doubt,  to  disarm  all  opposition.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  reason 
of  the  introduction  is  rather  a  chivalrous  desire  to  attack  the  most 
dangerous  position  first.  The  Deceased  Wife's  Sister's  Society's 
Secretary  says  that  "  we  have  a  large  majority — 250  in  the  House 
of  Commons."  Two  hundred  and  fifty  is  certainly  a  large  majority, 
and  it  can  only  mean  that,  taking  the  house  at  six  hundred  odd, 
some  four  hundred  and  thirty  members  will  vote  for  the  deceased 
wife's  sister,  and  only  something  short  of  two  hundred  against  her. 
Thisstately  show  is  to  be  given  by  dint  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid's  Resolution ; 
while  Lord  Dalhousie  is  to  storm  the  obdurate  House  of  Lords.  It 
is  a  little  interesting  to  find  that  a  young  statesman  who  once  burned 
to  make  his  mark  by  dissolving  the  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  should  now  burn  to  make  it  by  consecrating  the  union 
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between  tbe  deceased  wife's  sister  and  her  lover.  But  these  two 
operations  are  not  the  only  ones  meditated  by  the  party.  They 
are  going,  it  is  said,  to  hold  a  monster  meeting,  and  the  conditions 
of  that  meeting  are  alleged  to  be  so  remarkable  that  the  term 
monstrosity  "  is  certainly  applicable.  It  is  said  that  at  this 
singular  assembly  a  large  collection  of  interesting  "  love-children  " 
(the  phrase  is  used  by  so  impeccable  a  writer  as  Miss  Austen)  are 
to  be  produced,  ticketed  as  the  ofl'spring  of  the  transactions  which 
are  to  be  converted  by  Act  of  Parliament  into  marriages.  This 
method  of  moving  compassion  is  very  old,  if  not  very  respectable. 
Long  before  the  competition  for  beadle's  places  and  for  adnaission 
into  charitable  institutions,  it  was  customary  in  Roman  courts  of 
law.  The  technical  term  lor  the  victims  thus  paraded  was  sordidati ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  iaiapine  any  more  excellently  suited  to  the 
present  occasion.  If  the  unhappy  infants  of  small  or  large  growth, 
■who  are  produced  on  a  platform  to  testify  to  their  mothers'  shame, 
are  not  sordidati,  and  that  in  no  technical  sense,  we  own  to  having 
confused  the  paths  of  lionour  and  of  shame  inextricably.  Jso  one 
would  think  the  worse  of  these  unlucky  persons  because  of  their 
parents'  fault.  But  such  of  them  as  are  not  absolute  infants  in 
understandino-  as  well  as  in  age  may  as  well  understand  what 
they  are  doing.  As  ibr  the  indecency  of  the  proceeding,  that  is 
quite  of  a  keeping  with  the  whole  matter,  in  which,  indeed,  de- 
cency would  be  remarkably  out  of  place.  The  deceased  wife's 
sister  is  by  hypothesis  indillerent  to  that  antiquated  superstition. 
Instead  of  dwelling  with  decencies  for  ever,  she  prefers  to  dwell 
■with  her  sister's  husband. 

We  have  no  intention,  in  this  place,  of  entering  into  a  solemn 
argument  with  the  eccentric  promoters  of  this  particular  form  of 
immoralitj'.  That  their  history  is  mostly  false,  their  theology  all 
■wrong,  their  analogies  absurd,  and  their  arguments  ml  mim-icordimn 
simply  contemptible,  everybody  who  has  looked  into  the  subject 
is  perfectly  well  aware.  It  is  open  to  a  man  of  strong  mind,  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so,  to  contend  that  restraints  of  consanguinity  and 
connexion  generally  in  marriage  are  all  nonsense.  That  is  an 
arguable  point,  though  the  general  conscience  of  mankind  as  it 
has  come  to  years  of  discretion  seems  to  have  decided  it  against 
our  strong-minded  man.  It  is  also  open  to  argument  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  and  leaving  religious  and  arbitrary  sanctions 
out  of  the  question,  whether  polygamy,  concubinage,  polyandry, 
and  several  other  institutions  of  the  kind,  culminating,  if  anybody 
likes,  in  simple  promiscuity,  are  or  are  cot  permissible  and  prefer- 
able to  regulated  monojjamy.  Ttie  espouser  of  the  unpopular 
side  in  such  debater  may  be  morally  torpid  or  practically  short- 
sighted as  to  cor,sequences,  but  he  is  not  necessarily  illogical. 
The  deceased  wife's  sister  man  is  a  marvel  of  illogicality.  lie 
rests  on  the  Levitical  law,  and  the  Levitical  law  goes  into  his 
hand  and  pierces  it.  He  argues  about  the  Act  of  1835  ^ 
manner  which,  if  it  be  admitted,  would  justify  the  bringing  in  of 
an  Act  empowering  a  modern  Cimon  to  luarry  a  modern  Elpinice. 
He  says  "  Uh  tie  !  "  to  the  humble  rival  who  wants  to  marry  his 
brother's  wife,  or  his  nit  ce,  or  his  aunt.  Jiut  his  most  delightful 
exhibition  of  the  bad  logic  of  concupiscence  is  his  great  resistless 
contention,  soon  to  be  urged  more  resistlessly  than  ever  by  the 
monster  meeting  —  that  so  many  very  respectable  people  have 
married,  or  pretended  to  marry,  their  deceased  wives'  sisters  that 
for  the  sake  of  tbeir  property,  family,  and  conscience  the  Bill 
ought  to  be  passed.  With  regard  to  the  family,  the  case  is 
no  doubt  hard ;  but  the  argument  is  absolutely  worthless.  If 
Parliament  is  to  spend  its  time  in  preventing  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  from  being  visited  on  the  children,  the  sooner  the 
cloture  is  in  full  swing  the  better.  All  the  time  will  be  wanted  in 
order  to  pass  Acts  onlaining  that  consequences  shall  not  follow 
antecedents.  As  to  property,  it  has  often  enough  been  pointed  out 
that  no  necessary  hald^hip  occurs  in  any  case  except  that  of  a 
strictly  entaiVa  1-mded  estate,  and  that  m  this  case  the  hard- 
ship is  at  least  t-stionable.  But  the  conscience  argument  is  the 
most  delight:  11!  01  all.  The  conscience  which  is  nut  in  the  least 
frigh'ineil  at  uiliitui;!  commission  of  a  breach  of  the  law,  but 
whii  h  wiiulii  b>.  !>•  leved  immensely  by  a  retrospective  license  for 
that  bleach,  is  o;  e  o'  'he  oddest  of  moral  senses.  For  it  seems  to 
be  f(jrfjoite;i  sninetimes  by  the  deceased  wife's  sister's  knights 
and  squires  th  t  the  moral  guilt  of  these  unions  is  the  reason 
of  the  Jaw,  iiuii  no.  the  law  the  reason  of  the  moral  guilt. 
A  free  pardo  ,  m  _\  quiet  the  conscience  of  a  rebel  or  a  smuggler, 
because  th»-  trai.s.:ie,-si(>ns  have  been  simply  transgressions  against 
the  ideniical  dutln  liiy  which  now  remits  them.  But  the  law 
which  loibids  mariia^-e  with  the  deceased  wife's  sister  simply  in- 
terpie's  a  sentiuieui.  which,  rightly  or  wiongly,  has  been  of  very 
■wide  prevalence  iu  the  religion  and  the  morality  of  most  if  not  of 
all  nations. 

We  really  think  that  of  the  very  many  lines  of  argument  which 
may  be  taken  on  this  question,  not  the  ■weakest  is  that  of  the  com- 
bined impudence  and  absurdity  of  the  proposal  when  it  comes  to 
be  examined.  "I  have  been  immoral,  and  it -would  be  a  great 
comlbit  to  me  if  you  would  say  that  I  am  moral  after  all,"  is  the 
practical  demand  ot  the  sham  husband  and  the  sham  wife.  One 
really  feels  inclined  to  say  to  these  skulking  dabblers  in  concubin- 
t:ge,  "  Do  have  the  courage  of  your  opinions,  peccate.  fortiter.'"  Of 
course,  if  there  be  anywhere  a  man  who,  with  a  real  conviction  that 
such  marriages  ought  to  be  lawful,  with  a  strong  desire  to  con- 
tract one,  but  with  an  acknowledgment  that  they  are  not  lawful  now, 
refrains  from  his  desire  and  agitates  for  an  alteration  of  the  law, 
then  such  a  man  is  respectable  enough,  and  to  be  pitied.  But  it 
is  notorious  that  the  agitation  is  not  in  the  least  of  this  kind.  It 
IS  an  i'gitation  of  law-breakers  who  are  trying  to  get  whitewashed, 


of  malefactors  who,  having  taken  all  the  solace  of  their  malefac- 
tion, come  coolly  and  say,  "  It  really  would  give  us  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  if  you  would  say  that  it  is  not  a  malefaction  at  all."  We 
really  cannot  see  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  issue  of  Liehsfen-Scheine,  if  we  may  recall  an 
eccentric  and  unsavoury  practice  of  the  Prussian  army.  To  apply 
to  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  for  a  license  to  live  with 
one's  deceased  wife's  sister  appears  to  us  a  somewhat  impudent 
act.  It  is,  in  truth,  not  very  easy  to  say  how  Parliament  might 
be  worse  employed  than  it  is  likely  to  be  when  "  the  machine  has 
been  got  into  order."  But  of  its  bad  employments  there  can  hardly 
be  a  worse  one  than  the  regulation  of  the  tenure  of  concubinage. 
For  all  practical  purposes  it  is  demonstrable  that  an  alteration  of  the 
law  would  be  a  grave  misfortune,  and  would  result  in  the  probable 
introduction  of  much  evil  and  unhappiness  into  domestic  life  ;  but,  if 
it  were  not  so,  the  argument  for  relaxation  would  still  be  extremely 
weak.  It  is  notorious  that,  as  a  rule,  the  feeling  that  cer- 
tain persons  are  in  any  event  excluded  from  marriage  with 
each  other  is  a  suflicient  guarantee  that  no  dangerous  affec- 
tion shall  spring  up  between  them.  Until  this  agitation  arose, 
and  the  dei-eased  wife's  sister  acquired  the  attraction  of 
a  forbidden  but  possibly  obtainable  fruit,  nobody,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  wanted  to  marry  his  wife's  sister,  deceased  or 
not,  simply  because  nobody  regarded  her  as  in  any  respect  mar- 
riageable. That  connexions  of  the  kind,  and  hankerings  after 
connexions  of  the  kind,  may  have  become  more  frequent  since  is 
extremely  probable,  but  that  certainly  does  not  make  the  case  any 
stronger  on  the  sister's  side.  In  short,  the  agitation  is  not  only  an 
oiiensive  one,  but  it  is  practically  idle  as  well.  It  is  the  growth, 
partly  of  something  which  modern  manners  forbid  us  to  describe 
by  its  plain  English  monosyllabic  name  in  prose,  partly  of  that 
diseased  craving  for  abnormal  enlargements  of  personal  liberty  which 
is  the  seamy  side  of  Liberalism,  partly  of  interested  agitation, 
and  partly  of  that  incomprehensible  fancy  for  change  for  change's 
sake  which  dominates  modern  politics.  But  when  it  is  reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms  it  becomes  a  demand  on  the  part  of  a  very 
few  persons  that  their  unlawful  indulgences  shall  be  legalized  for 
them.  When  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  was  a  less 
grave  man  than  he  is  now,  he  sung  of  the  raptures  felt  by  an 
ardent  youth  at  the  thought  that  "  None  need  shout,  '  You  fool, 
look  out ! '  here  comes  the  Senior  Proctor,"  Mr,  Trevelyan's  words 
exactly  express  the  boon  which  these  men  and  women  ask  of  us. 
They  ask  us  to  take  off  the  senior  proctor  and  leave  them  to  their 
permitted  raptures.  It  is  a  modest  request,  perhaps,  but  it  is 
one  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  Parliament  should  certainly  not 
consent  to. 


AMERICANS  IN  EUROPE, 

THE  American  Steamship  Company,  which  is  the  only  Trans- 
atlantic passenger  line  sailing  under  the  stripes  and  stars,  has 
just  issued  an  extremely  unsatisfactory  Keport,  It  appears  that  the 
Company  has  been  trading  at  a  loss,  and  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  which  has  hitherto  subsidized  it,  being  discouraged  at 
the  failure  of  its  patriotic  experiment,  thinks  of  withdrawing  its 
guarantee.  Yet  the  cause  of  the  failure  is  a  simple  question  of 
working  expenses  ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  due  to  .any  decline  in  the 
passenger  traflic  between  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Never,  on 
the  contrary,  in  previous  experience  has  there  been  the  promise  of 
so  great  an  inilu.x  of  American  tourists,  ^Ve  are  informed  that 
the  most  commodious  tirst-class  cabins  and  berths,  not  only  in  the 
vessels  of  the  American  Steamship  Company,  but  in  those  of  the 
competing  English  fleets,  have  been  engaged  for  so  many  months  iu 
advance  that  a  tourist  starting  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  would 
have  to  put  up  with  very  indifferent  accommodation.  Things 
have  greatl}'  changed  since  adventurous  travellers  like  Washington 
Irving  and  Mr.  N.  P,  Willis  could  describe  "the  most  familiar 
scenes  in  foreign  travel  for  the  benetit  of  their  countrymen  with 
all  the  freshness  of  sensational  fiction.  Now  the  roving  Ameri- 
cans are  to  be  met  in  crowds  upon  all  the  great  highways  of 
Continental  tr&vel ;  and  the  Hying  tour  has  become  a  regular 
part  of  the  programme  of  every  fairly  prosperous  citizen.  The 
English  milord  who  used  to  scatter  his  money  broadcast,  and 
was  supposed  to  look  at  nothing  in  the  bill  save  the  sum. 
total,  has  almost  gone  out  with  the  antiquated  travelling 
chariots  and  posting-houses.  The  Russian  prince  has  seen 
his  serfs  emanicpated,  and  either  stays  at  home  to  keep  terms 
with  the  money-lender  or  moves  about  in  modest  obscurity. 
Meantime  the  American  capitalist  has  come  to  the  front,  and 
makes  the  fortunes  of  the  Continental  hotel-keepers  and  show 
places.  You  may  trace  the  signs  of  his  passage  or  of  his 
more  prolonged  sojourns  iu  the  changing  signs  of  hotels  in 
Southern  Europe,  For,  next  to  Paris — which  realizes  to  him 
the  earthly  I'aradise — the  American  affects  the  Sunny  South. 
So  the  most  showy  establishments  in  Florence  and  Rome  and 
Naples,  iu  lively  gratitude  for  liberal  favours  to  come,  assume  the 
cognizai:ces  of  "The  United  States,"  "The  New  York,"  and 
"  The  Grand  Hotel  Washington,"  Fastidious  English  tourists 
may  affect  to  growl  at  the  increasing  mobs  of  their  energetic 
Transatlantic  cousins.  They  may  complain,  with  considerable 
reason,  that  the  Americans  till  the  hotels  and  raise  the  prices 
everywhere  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Tiber ;  that,  with  ever- 
ready  tingers  fumbling  among  the  loose  dollars  in  their  capacious 
pockets,  they  secure  the  cuupts  and  the  best  corners  in  the 
carriages  in  all  the  express  trains;  nay,  that  as  they  begin  to  ba 
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somewhat  less  morbidly  restless  in  their  habits,  they  run  up  the 
rents  of  ornamental  clialets  on  the  Swiss  lakes  and  ol'  villas  on  the 
enchanting  bays  of  the  Riviera.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  American  passion  for  movement  is  an  immense  boon  to  many 
important  international  interests  and  to  whole  classes  of  de- 
serving persons.  American  travellers  contribute  freely  to  the 
dividends  of  railway  and  steam-pacliet  Companies,  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  scrimp  their  services,  if  they  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing- out  of  liquidation.  They  subventicnize,  as  we  have  said, 
the  great  hotels,  which  employ  in  turn  numerous  stalls  of  servants 
who  prow  rich  by  tips,  if  not  by  wages.  They  give  the  listless 
inhabitants  of  decaying  towns,  who  would  otherwise  stagnate  in 
depressing  poverty,  regular  occupation  as  guides  and  laquuis  cle 
place  ;  for  your  true-born  American  is  as  helpless  abroad  as  he  is 
sell-reliant  at  home.  And,  to  say  nothing  of  their  generous 
patronage  of  the  arts,  they  are  the  Iree-handed  Providences  of  the 
luuamerable  tradesmen  who  contrive  by  their  help  to  drive  a 
flourishing  trade  in  local  specialities  that  are  intrinsically 
almost  valueless.  So  that  the  Ibrtunes  of  picturesque  Europe  are 
houiid  up  in  the  prosperity  of  the  great  Transatlantic  Republic  ; 
and  e:ich  shipload  of  emigrants  that  leaves  the  European  shores 
contributes  indirectly,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  enriching  of  their 
European  relatives. 

The  Americans  in  Europe  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
classes.  First  come  the  cultivated  and  aesthetic  few,  of  the  type 
that  the  late  Mr.  Longfellow  gloritied  in  his  Hijpcrion,  and  that 
Mr.  James  loves  to  elaborate  in  a  series  of  novels  which  would 
seem  more  artistic  were  they  less  monotonous.  Then  follows  the 
far  more  considerable  body  who  are  retined  in  manners  rather  than 
in  intellect ;  and  who,  settling  chiedy  in  France,  although  some- 
times in  Italy,  chameleon-like,  take  the  colours  of  the  peoples 
they  live  among.  Finally,  we  have  the  grand  rush  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Philistines  or  tourists  jsroper,  who  might  of 
course  be  subdivided  almost  indeliuitely,  but  who  nevertheless 
Lave  their  most  characteristic  features  in  common.  The  cul- 
tivated American,  when  he  does  not  carry  a3stheticism  to 
excess  and  imitate  the  morbid  eccentricities  of  the  feminine- 
minded  English  philanderer,  i.s  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
entertaining  of  travelling  companions.  It  is  a  godsend  when 
the  solitary  English  tourist  stumbles  upon  him  in  one  of  those 
out-of-the-way  towns  which  are  the  relics  of  the  middle  ages 
and  the  favourite  resorts  of  Mr.  James's  heroines.  He  is  a  man 
of  the  world,  yet  something  of  a  dreamer,  with  a  great  deal  of 
the  student.  He  seems  to  steep  his  soul  at  the  shortest  notice 
in  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  place;  yet  he  regards  objects 
and  tneir  associations  from  the  original  standpoint  of  one  who  has 
been  bred  in  a  new  country  and  braced  by  habitual  contact  with 
the  practical.  He  is  well,  if  somewhat  superticialh',  read,  and  he 
has  dreamed  and  speculated  with  thoughtful  interest  on  the  arts 
which  he  has  mastered  theoretically,  if  not  mechanically.  And 
withal  he  generally  shows  a  certain  modesty  of  thought  which  is 
far  from  being  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Bational  character,  as 
of  one  who  feels  himself  treading  unfamiliar  ground  and  is  groping 
his  way  cautiously  to  conclusions.  In  short,  the  cultivated 
American,  when  he  is  free  from  one  absorbing  taste,  is  generally 
an  excellent  fellow  and  a  capital  comrade — always  readj'  to  change 
the  subject  of  conversation  at  a  hint,  and  able  to  meet  you 
agreeably  on  most  topics.  We  may  say  as  much  of  his  country- 
men who  are  settled  in  Europe,  although  their  discourse  is 
r.wier  social  than  intellectual.  To  politics  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  profoundly  indifferent ;  at  least  their  only  strong  feeling 
on  the  subject  is  a  hearty  detestation  of  democratic  institutions. 
Consequently  the  feelings  of  the  American  colony  in  France  are  any- 
thing but  friendly  to  the  existing  form  of  government ;  and  at  best 
they  have  resigned  themselves  to  the  Republic  with  cold  acquiescence. 
Their  strong  points  are  horses  and  hospitality.  The  American  likes 
the  habits  of  the  French,  and  flatters  himself  that  he  rather  shines 
in  the  salons ;  but  what  he  respects  in  the  Englishman  is  his 
knowledge  of  horseflesh  and  the  hereditary  firmness  of  his  seat  in 
the  saddle.  The  only  time  when,  as  a  rule,  he  cares  to  face  the 
fogs  and  damp  of  our  island  is  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  great 
summer  race  meetings,  especially  if  American  colours  are  likely 
to  run  forward.  The  spring  meetings  are  somewhat  too  thoroughly 
professional  for  his  tastes ;  and  even  the  luxuries  and  good  com- 
pany of  the  Langham  can  scarcely  tempt  him  to  risk  the  probable 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  Even  in  an  hotel  he  cannot  help  being- 
hospitable  ;  and  he  would  rather  any  day  entertain  an  old 
acquaintance  than  accept  that  acquaintance's  invitation  to  pot- 
luck.  The  genial  back-settlement  fashion  of  standing  drinks  to 
everybody  all  round  at  the  bar  has  developed  in  him  into  the  art  or 
instinct  of  dinner-giving.  In  his  own  home  and  at  his  own  round 
table  he  is  seen  in  his  glory.  He  is  seldom  or  never  guilty  of 
those  dreary  state  banquets  which  have  the  solemnity  and  chill 
profusion  of  funeral  feasts ;  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  he  holds 
aloof  from  those  public  entertainments,  with  their  interminable 
"orating,"  which  come  off  periodically  in  Paris  at  the  "  Grand  "  or 
the  "  Continental  "  Hotel.  He  is  no  public  speaker,  although  he 
is  a  pleasant  talker.  He  assorts  his  snug  little  parties  of  six 
or  eight,  thoughtfully  mixing  the  materials  according  to  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  women.  His  wife  and  her  female  friends 
are  as  carefully  dressed  as  the  table  is  gracefully  decorated.  Both 
in  the  toilets  and  the  table  ornaments  there  is  much  quiet  rich- 
ness, but  neither  garish  display  nor  glaring  inconsistencies  of  colour. 
He  knows  he  can  trust  his  cook  as  himself,  so  he  can  spare  all  his 
thoughts  fromhis  company.  From  the  oysters  of  Osteud  or  Marennes 
to  the  dessert  there  is  nothing  superfluous  in  the  inaui ;  and  as 


for  the  wines,  which  he  has  carefully  selected  himself,  they  har- 
monize to  perfection  with  the  successive  courses.  When  you  light 
the  fragrant  cigarette,  you  feel  that  you  have  dined  to  admiration, 
and  are  unhaunted  by  horrible  fears  for  the  morrow.  Should  you  be 
persuaded  to  follow  the  cup  of  coffee  by  a  chasse,  it  is  merely  a 
luxury  the  more,  but  entirely  unnecessary  as  a  digestive.  In  short,, 
the  Englishman  who  is  in  tbe  habit  of  frequenting  the  Continent 
is  fortunate  indeed  if  he  number  many  such  American 
Amphitryons  among  his  friends.  Their  tables  are  pleasant  retreats- 
even  I'rom  the  clubs  and  restaurants  of  Paris,  and  they  are  so  many 
refreshing  gastronomical  tabernacles  among  the  overcrowded  and, 
undercooked  caravanserais,  when  you  stumble  upon  them  in  the 
height  of  a  season  at  Dieppe,  Trouville,  or  Biarritz. 

We  have  left  the  ordinary  American  tourist  to  the  last;  because,, 
unfortunately,  we  all  know  him  only  too  well,  and  consequently 
there  is  little  to  be  said  of  him.  The  solitary  male  is  perhaps  the 
least  obnoxious  of  the  species  ;  and  moreover,  should  he  throw  a 
dark  shadow  across  your  path,  you  may  comfort  yourself  by  re- 
flecting that  you  will  quickly  lose  sight  of  him.  Yet,  to  a  feeling- 
heart,  there  is  something  inexpressibly  sad  in  meditating  on. 
that  self-imposed  over-exertion.  It  seems  such  a  strange  mis- 
conception of  the  pleasures  of  holiday-making,  or  so  laborious 
and  fruitless  an  eifort  at  self-instruction.  Your  friend  appears  to- 
have  flown  olf  at  a  tangent  from  his  indefatigable  dollar-gathering, 
and  to  be  sent  revolving  round  romantic  Europe  in  the  eccentric 
orbit  of  the  flying  boomerang,  which  cannot  deflect  from  ita- 
destined  course,  and  must  return  duly  with  punctuality  and  des- 
patch to  the  exact  spot  from  which  it  started.  There  he  goes,, 
like  the  latter-day  Wandering  Jew,  whether  on  road  or  rail 
or  steamer,  always  with  the  body  slightly  stooped  forward,, 
and  an  unsatistied  hunger  of  expectation  in  the  wistful  eyes  that 
seem  riveted  on  some  remote  point  in  vacancj'.  He  rises  early^ 
snatching  his  sleep  like  his  meals ;  he  is  always  toiling  at  the  heels 
of  guides,  or  in  the  custody  of  uncompromising  laqunis  de-  place. 
Yet  you  know  he  will  never  come  up  with  the  phantoms  he  is 
chasing ;  and  that,  for  any  practical  benefit  he  is  likely  to  get  ia 
the  way  of  improving  his  fallow  intelligence,  he  might  as  well  do- 
bis  touring  leisurely  and  luxuriously  among  rocking-chairs,  spit- 
toons, and  the  New  Y'ork  journals.  We  pity  the  solitary  and 
sinewj'  misanthrope  who  seems  to  be  toiling  after  the  secret  of 
perpetual  motion ;  but  our  feelings  towards  the  overgrown, 
American  family  parties  are  of  a  very  different  nature.  Y'^ear 
after  year,  and  especially  in  the  Swiss  mountains  in  the  fine  season, 
the  fashion  of  accumulating  sundry  moderate-sized  households  into 
a  single  monstrous  agglomeration  seems  to  be  growing.  It  is  no 
light  matter  coming  in  contact  with  one  of  these  at  the  mountain 
inn  which  you  have  hitherto  associated  with  ideas  of  peace  and  com- 
fort. One  of  the  confederated  fathers  has  struck  oil ;  another  may 
have  lighted  on  his  legs  in  a  rich  silver  vein  in  the  Nevada ; 
while  a  third  and  fourth  have  done  powerful  strokes  of  business 
in  pork  or  corn  at  Cincinnati  or  Chicago.  Wealth  draws  kindly 
to  wealth,  and  doubtless  they  are  become  the  best  friends  in  the 
world  ;  but  they  talk  against  each  other,  and  they  spend  against 
each  other,  and  they  compare  notes  as  to  their  respective 
dyspepsias  ;  and  the  wives  and  daughters  dress  and  screech  against 
eacli  other.  The  girls  are  all  shrill-voiced  and  physically  flighty ;. 
while  the  matrons  are  asthmatic  and  portentously  heavy.  The 
wooden  staircases  creak  under  the  forms  of  scuttling  maidens  and 
the  ponderous  feet  of  their  parents ;  the  giggling  of  ali'ectionate 
young  women  is  to  be  heard  at  all  hours,  resounding  through 
flimsy  partitions  of  lath  and  shingle ;  and  you  fly  from  your  once- 
loved  retreat  as  from  a  pandemonium,  to  face  the  certainty  of 
similar  afflictions  elsewhere.  Getting  involved  in  a  party  person- 
ally conducted  by  Cook  or  Gaze  is  one  of  the  most  trying  dispen- 
sations of  these  days  of  progress  ;  yet,  when  escaping  from  one  of 
the  composite  American  family  gatherings,  we  can  face  such  a 
contingency  with  comparative  cheerfulness. 


HYDE  PARK  CORNER. 

IT  is  difficult  to  explain  the  very  moderate  dignity  attributed  by 
public  opinion  to  the  office  ol  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
The  post  is  usually  filled  by  some  respectable  politician  whose 
abilities  or  whose  opportunities  have  just  fallen  short  of  making 
him  a  statesman  ;  but  who  has  merited,  either  by  stanch  loyalty 
to  his  chief  or  by  active  service  in  preserving  party  discipline,  tho 
distinction  of  a  not  quite  independent  command.  The  occasions 
are  rare  on  which  he  is  in  the  Cabinet,  and  yet  upon  no 
member  of  any  Ministry  are  the  inhabitants  of  London  so  depen- 
dent for  comfort  in  their  everyday  life,  or  the  nation  at  large  for 
the  watchfulne.ss  and  zeal  constantly  needed  in  order  to  make  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  the  metropolis  advance  in  a  corre- 
sponding ratio  with  the  growth  of  the  Empire.  If,  how- 
ever, the  First  Commissioner  of  AVorks  and  Pubhc  Build- 
ings does  not  achieve  the  very  highest  distinction,  he 
has  the  compensation  of  gaining  all  the  glory  that  he  can  gain 
coram  populo,  and  so  that  no  one  of  his  fellow-citizens  can  escape 
noticing  his  modest  achievements.  Though  his  political  harvest  is 
seldom  of  rich  grain,  he  at  least  makes  his  hay  where  a  sun  is 
constantly  shining. 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  possesses  energy,  which  has  not  always  been 
so  happily  guided  as  it  might  have  been  in  his  attempts  to  solve 
I  the  abstiuser  problems  of  statesmanship ;  but  which  has  been 
[  far  more  successful  in   devising  or  developing  certain  much- 
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needed  London  improvements.  Among  these  the  plan  for  diminish- 
ing the  obstructions  to  traffic  of  all  sorts  at  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
announced  by  him  on  Tuesday  evening,  is  not  the  least  welcome. 
The  streets  of  this  vast  and  unwieldy  capital  are  tilled  by  an  eager 
crowd,  to  whom  for  the  most  part  time  is  money  ;  but  those  for 
whose  use  they  are  devised  have  to  wander  at  what  is  certainly 
not  their  own  sweet  will,  and  are  as  absolutely  devoid  of  any  visible 
power  to  make  progress  as  a  cart  stuck  fast  in  the  most  winding 
Devonshire  lane.  It  is  true  that  without  a  more  absolute  central 
authority  than  Englishmen  have  ever  been  wise  enough  to  set  up  in 
such  matters,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  drilling  into  order  and 
regularity  the  network  of  devious  thoroughfares  which  has  grown  up 
without  any  system  at  all,  or  of  which  the  only  system  has  been 
to  supply  a  local  want  to  the  total  disregard  of  general  advantage. 
But  we  almost  fear  that,  in  addition  to  this,  our  countrymen  have 
■some  organic  defect  of  vision.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  that 
we  are  so  accustomed  to  have  our  area  of  view  confined  by  a 
narrow  circumference  of  fog  and  mist  that  we  cannot  realize  at  all 
anything  beyond  a  radius  of  a  hundred  yards  or  less  from  each 
particular  spot.  If  this  is  so,  we  may  hope  for  eventual 
breadth  of  sight  as  the  work  begiui  by  the  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Exhibition  makes  itself  felt.  But,  unfortunately,  some  of 
the  alterations  of  late  years  make  us  fear  that  there  is  more  at  fault 
than  this,  and  that  our  architects  are  really  wanting  in  their 
grasp  of  general  eHect  and  of  any  thoroughgoing  plan ;  while 
their  employers  cannot  supply  the  delicieucy.  A  notable 
instance  of  this  limited  conception  occurs  on  the  Pimlico 
estates  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  not  far  from  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  The  new,  and  in  their  way  tine,  buildings  of  Grosvenor 
Gardens  and  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  are  jumbled  into  a  hopeless 
muddle,  instead  of  being  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  symmetrical, 
.and  consequently  harmonious,  group. 

It  is  not  our  present  concern  to  lament  the  past,  but  to  welcome 
this  sign  of  a  happier  future,  and  in  doing  so  we  are  inclined  to 
lay  stress  upon  one  part  of  the  answer  given  by  the  First 
-Commissioner  of  Works  to  his  brother  ^Edile,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  stated  that,  of  the 
■various  plans  for  making  the  improvements  in  question  which  had 
been  submitted  to  him,  he  had  resolved  to  adopt  that  prepared 
some  years  ago  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Department.  "  Tout 
vient  a  qui  sait  attendre  "  is  an  old  proverb,  but  has  seldom 
proved  more  true  than  in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  referred 
to.  Mr.  Mitford  was  an  outsider  at  the  time  of  his  appointment. 
But  the  selection  made  of  him  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  principles  clearly  laid  down  on  Thursday 
■evening  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  defence  of  an  analogous  appointment. 

The  proposed  plan  has  been  already  put  before  the  public 
with  so  much  detail  in  Parliament  and  in  the  press,  and  is  in 
itself  of  so  much  simplicity,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
■describe  it  here  very  brietiy.  Its  main  features  are  to 
take,  roughly  speaking,  from  the  Green  Park  the  triangle  be- 
yond the  present  footpath  between  Hamilton  Place  and  the 
postern  in  Grosvenor  Place;  and  to  move  the  AVelliiigton  Arch 
back  to  the  new  entrance  of  the  Royal  Drive,  some  two  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  south-east  of  the  present  position  of  the  gateway. 
The  triangular  plot  of  ground  thus  gained  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
public  partly  in  great  thoroughiares  seventy  feet  wide,  and  partly 
in  plots  of  ornamented  garden  ground  between  them.  Of  course, 
the  chief  thoroughfare— that  is,  the  one  to  be  most  used,  and  which 
is  the  principal  object  of  the  scheme — will  be  the  road  nearest  the 
■<jreen  Park,  and  which  is  to  continue  the  route  through  ParkLaue 
■and  Hamilton  Place  by  an  easy  curve  into  Grosvenor  Place, 
at  the  corner  of  Halkin  Street.  The  gradient  of  this  will 
not  be  nearly  so  steep  as  one  would  imagine  when  the 
high  bank  opposite  St.  George's  Hospital  only  is  remembered. 
If  one  stands  upon  this  bank  and  looks  eastward,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  ground  of  the  Park  sinks  all  along  the  line  of  the  new 
joad,  and  that  the  junction  there  between  Piccadilly  and  Grosvenor 
Place  is  not  by  a  difficult  incline.  There  is  to  be  also  a  branch 
road  from  the  main  curve  to  meet  Grosvenor  Crescent  ;  and  of 
■course  the  triangular  plot  will  be  divided  by  another  broad 
road  starting  from  a  point  opposite  the  gates  of  Hyde  Park 
•to  the  Wellington  Arch  in  its  new  situation.  The  advanta"-e 
g-ained  will  be  such  a  relief  of  the  present  traffic  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner  as  to  make  St.  Georges  Hospital  a  less 
grim  and  appropriate  memento  mori  than  it  is  at  present.  As 
the  shadows  lengthen  now  from  the  huge  building  and  deepen 
•over  the  seething  crowd  of  omnibuses,  cabs,  waggons,  carriages 
and  foot-passengers  below,  they  make  the  inscription  approprfate 
over  the  house  of  benevolence — "  This  is  the  last  Kefuge  of 
Despair."  ° 

The  cost  of  carrying  out  this  scheme  is  to  be  nearly  30,000?. 
which  does  not  seem  too  large  a  price  to  pay,  especially  as  the 
Metropolitan  Board  have  agreed  to  contribute  two-thirds,  and  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  another  2,000/.  The  pecuniary  burden, 
therefore,  will  be  small ;  and  the  plan,  like  most  good  plans,  is  of 
such  a  simple  character  that  there  is  little  to  criticize  as  to  its 
general  features,  although  we  cannot  understand  why  the  new 
diagonal  road  is  not  brought  down  so  as  to  debouch  opposite 
Halkin  Street,  As  it  is,  an  unsightly  and  inconvenient  angle  is 
left.  The  reason  for  this  may  probably  be  that  the  more  complete 
scheme  would  cut  off  so  much  of  the  Park.  If  so,  -we  can  hardly 
think  it  adequate.  But  there  is  still  one  great  matter  as  to 
which  we  should  like  to  make  a  suggestion.  It  is  now  nearly 
forty  yea|j^  since  that  au  endless  team  of  horses,  amid  the 


cheers  of  half  the  population  of  London,  dragged  Wyatt'a  colossal 
realization  of  the  ghostly  statue  in  Don  Giovanni  to  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  and  it  was  then  and  there  put  up  on  the  top 
of  poor  Burton's  triumphal  arch,  to  sadden  our  generation  with, 
the  biggest  scarecrow  in  Europe.  A  few  bold  spirits  struggled 
to  remove  it;  but  rumour  suid  that  its  iron  prototype  oppo- 
site threatened  to  resign  his  place  as  Commander-in-Chief  if  but 
a  leaden  feather  of  the  Commendatore's  cocked  hat  or  a  hair  of  his 
horse's  tail  was  touched  by  profane  hands.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  done  much  for  England,  and  Loudon  preferred  to  endure  the 
porteu  t  rather  than  that  the  co  uu  try  should  seem  ungrateful  to  its  hero. 
But  not  if  the  whole  nation  were  harnessed  to  the  Wellington 
Arch,  as  are  the  Israelites  to  Mr.  Poynter's  Sphinx,  could  they 
move  the  monument  entire  from  its  present  to  its  future  situation. 
The  arch  must  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  as  a  tirst  step  the  statue 
must  come  down.  Heaven  foreleud  that  it  should  ever  find  its 
way  up  again !  This  generation  has  borne  its  own  sins,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  that  they  should  be  visited  on  our  children. 

Moreover,  if  it  were  possible  to  say  with  truth  that  the  statue 
standing  on  the  arch  could  look  more  ugly  elsewhere  than  it  does 
now,  we  would  say  that  it  must  appear  far  more  ridiculous  and 
unsightly  in  its  new  position.  The  gateway  now  crowns  the  very 
summit  of  the  hill;  when  removed,  it  will  stand  on  ground  many 
feet  lower,  and  will  fall  into  and  become,  as  it  were,  part  of  the 
avenue  of  the  Pioyal  Drive,  and  as  such  the  effigy  of  a  subject 
becomes  more  ridiculous,  while  the  rigid  lines  of  the  figure  become 
more  unsightly  in  connexion  with  the  graceful  background.  We 
do  not  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  monument  altogether,  for  historical 
associations  cling  to  it.  And  certainly  we  shall  never — at  least, 
we  hope  not — get  another  elhgy  by  many  degrees  as  big.  It  would 
be  quite  possible  to  put  him  on  a  properly-devised  pedestal,  of  pro- 
portionate size,  as  a  decoration  of  one  of  the  gardens  which  are  to 
be  formed  between  the  roads.  The  shapes  of  these,  as  given  in  the 
plan  and  model,  are  not  very  happy,  and  we  think  they  would  admit 
of  improvement.  It  might  be  better  to  have  a  central  plot  between 
Hyde  Park  Corner  and  the  arch  of  the  iioyal  Drive,  and  for  the  road 
to  circle  on  each  side  of  this.  In  that  case  possibly  the  great  Duke 
might  find  a  happy  home  on  a  new  pedestal  there,  something  in  the 
same  way  that  King  George  prances  at  Charing  Cross.  But  his  axis 
must  be  transverse  to  the  liue  of  road,  or  his  back  will  be  turned 
upon  the  people  and  his  own  house,  or  upon  his  Sovereign  as  she 
drives  from  her  palace,  in  a  manner  eveu  more  unbecoming  than 
the  Sphinxes  so  quaintly  placed  by  Sir  James  Hogg  on  the 
Embankment.  Or,  again,  he  may  be  placed  upon  one  of  the  large 
side  plots.  The  noble  etiect  of  the  grand,  equestrian  statue  of  Henri 
VI.  by  the  side  of  the  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris,  and  the  spirited  group  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  in  our  own  Parliament  Square,  are  suflicient 
proof  that  figures  of  heroic  size  can  be  so  dealt  with  as  to  become 
highly  ornamental.  Certainly  ours  is  a  veritable  Colossus,  but 
there  are  many  ways  of  remounting  him,  and  we  do  not  profess  to 
care  very  much  which  method  is  adopted,  so  long  as — and  for 
that  we  do  care  very  much  indeed — all  the  Queen's  horses  and 
all  the  Queen's  men  are  not  employed  to  put  the  AVelliugtoa 
statue  on  to  his  present  perch  again. 


MURE  RUFFIANISM. 

THE  epidemic  of  ruffianism  which  has  lately  prevailed,  and  is 
still,  it  is  to  be  feared,  prevailing  in  London — and  to  the 
special  development  of  which  on  the  Thames  Embankment 
Sir  William  Vernon  Ilarcourt  not  long  ago  shut  au  auspicious 
or  a  dropping  eye,  as  the  case  may  be — seems  to  have  reached 
in  one  phase  of  its  being  a  climax  in  the  disgraceful  allair 
of  the  prize-fight,  or  allegi^d  prize-light,  attempted  a  few  days 
ago  within  the  walls  of  a  building  which  is  now  called  St. 
Andrew's  Hall,  Tavistock  Place,  but  which  was  so  lately  a 
place  of  worship  that,  when  the  fight  took  place,  all  the 
emblems  of  sacred  association  were  still  in  and  about  the  place 
and,  according  to  a  newspaper  report,  afforded  food  for  ribald 
mirth  to  the  degraded  spectators  assembled.  One  can  hardly 
dissociate  the  occurrence  of  a  shocking  alfair  of  this  kind 
from  the  more  general  kind  of  brutality  above  referred  to ;  but 
it  i.s,  perhaps,  as  well  to  point  out  that,  according  to  a  series 
of  interesting  articles  which  has  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  there  is  nothing  very  new  in  the  brutality  of  the  "  gangs  " 
who  seem  to  have  adopted  the  habit  of  assaulting,  robbin"-,  and 
indeed  murdering  inofieusive  wayfarers  in  unprotected  places. 
Probably  they  have  become  more  daring  of  late,  and  po.ssibly  their 
increased  daring  may  be  due  to  the  force  of  example  in 
another  part  of  Great  Britain.  But  they,  if  the  information 
referred  to  is  correct,  are  only  carrying  out,  with  more  or 
less  audacitj^,  a  fixed  principle,  while  in  the  recrudescence  of  so- 
called  prize-fighting  there  is  something  novel.  We  say  "  so-called  " 
prize-fighting,  because,  so  far  as  one  can  see  at  present,  the  bruta- 
lities of  the  old  Prize  liing  seem  but  small  when  compared  to  the 
brutalities  which  were  begun  in  this  disgraceful  alfair,  and  which 
would  no  doubt  have  been  carried  much  further  but  for  the  prompt 
interference  of  the  police.  The  fact  that,  as  the  magistrate  well 
put  it,  "  I  never  heard  in  my  life  of  such  an  assembly  in  a  place 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  degraded  by  such  pro- 
fanation as  this,"gives  an  additional  distrust  to  the  whole  business- 
but  it  is  ouly  by  accident  that  it  ali'ects"lhe  attempted- revival  of  a 
so-called  sport,  which  decent  people  have  long  since  ceased  to 
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encourage,  and  which  depends  lor  its,  let  us  hope,  ephemeral  new 
birth  upon  the  support  ol  persons  who  would  resent  the  imputa- 
tion of  decency  as  an  insult.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few 
days  ago,  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  i;.  Coney,  the  prisoner  made  his 
case  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  an  innocent  spectator,  and  the 
opinion  which  we  then  ventured  to  express,  that  the  decision 
might  give  rise  to  diiliculties  in  future  cases,  may  possibly 
be  contirmedin  the  present  example  of  an  attempt  to  re- 
vive the  practice  of  prize-lighting.  It  is,  however,  too  early 
to  express  any  sort  of  opinion  on  the  probable  culpability  of 
the  persons  arrested  at  "  St.  Andrew's  Hall,''  or  upon  the  chance 
of  their  escaping  the  consequences  of  their  alleged  evil  conduct. 
But  that  the  police  were  warranted  in  interfering  there  can,  on 
the  fiice  of  the  matter,  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  not  uninstructive  as 
to  the  present  temper  of  a  certain  part  of  the  population  of 
London  to  note  what  were  the  reasons  for  the  action  of  the  police. 
The  evidence  of  the  police  inspector  who  was  first  called  as  a 
•witness  went  to  show  that,  having  entered  the  "  hall,"  he  found 
a  ring  arranged  just  as  rings  used  to  be  arranged  for  prize-lights, 
and  within  it  were  two  men  sparring  with  gloves.  Their  per- 
formance was  followed  by  that  of  two  other  men,  who  also  sparred 
■with  gloves,  and  retired  in  favour  of  j'et  other  two  men,  upon 
\\'hom  the  serious  interest  of  the  ali'air  seemed  to  rest.  "  They 
■were  stripped  to  the  skin,  wearing  trousers  and  boots,  and  a  pair 
of  light  gloves  ;  they  were  not  boxing-gloves,  and  were  unpadded. 
The  men  fought  with  them,  and  1  saw  the  prisoner  Goodson 
tnock  the  other  man  down  ;  ho  was  unable  to  rise  for  a  second,  I 
should  think.  Ho  did  rise.  In  the  second  round  Goodson 
knocked  him  down  again,  and  he  fell  across  the  rope,  the 
prisoner  still  striking  him,  and  he  also  kicked  him.  The  by- 
standers struck  them  both  with  sticks.  I  at  once,  with 
two  officers  who  were  with  me,  got  into  the  ring,  and 
said,  '  This  must  not  be  allowed.  Stop  the  fight.'  There  was 
then  a  general  rush  for  the  door."'  This  account,  which  has  not 
as  yet  been  shaken  in  cross-examination,  should  surely  be  enough 
to  disgust  even  the  most  fanatical  upholders  of  the  departed  glories 
of  the  P.Ii.  A  ring  formed  in  a  consecrated  place,  two  men  fight- 
ing each  other  wiih  a  semblance  of  gloves,  one  kuockiug  the  other 
across  the  rope  and  then  kicking  him,  while  the  bystanders  be- 
laboured both  the  combatants  with  sticks — surely  revolting  bru- 
tality, organized  with  a  show  of  regulation,  cannot  go  much 
further  than  this. 

The  second  witness,  also  a  police  officer,  gave  evidence  which 
seemed  clearly  enough  to  prove — if  any  further  proof  were  needed — 
the  intended  nature  of  tba  alikir.  lie,  applying  for  admission  at 
the  turnstile  set  up  outside  the  "  hall,"  was  at  first  refused  ad- 
mission, because  he  had  not  got  the  guinea  demanded  as  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  witnessing  this  most  discreditable  performance. 
Afterwards,  however,  returning  with  the  inspector,  he  was  ad- 
mitted, after  some  difiiculty,  by  a  person  who  has  since  written  a 
sufficiently  remarkable  "  explanation  "  of  the  ali'air  to  one  of  the 
daily  papers.  The  witness  observed  the  ring  formed  with 
ropes  and  stakes,  saw  "a  number  of  people  sitting  on  benches  in 
the  body  of  the  church,  and  there  were  raised  seats  where  the 
communion  table  used  to  stand,  which  were  all  occupied.  ' 
While  the  first  encounters,  which  seem  to  have  been  in  the  right 
sense  of  the  words  "glove-fights,"  were  going  on,  this  witness 
went  into  a  little  room  "  adjoining  the  chancel,"  where  he  found 
the  prisoners  and  other  persons  assembled.  "  On  the  table  there 
were  sponges,  towels,  a  quantity  of  ice,  bottles  containing  spirits, 
and  india-rubber  shoes."  These,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  shoes  and  the  towels,  are  not  materials 
generally  considered  necessary  for  a  friendly,  or  even  for  an  exhi- 
bition, sparring  match.  On  returning  to  the  body  of  the  church 
the  witness  found  what  certainly  looked  like  a  prize-fight  going 
on,  "  and  heard  bets  made  "  in  the  place  where  the  communion 
table  used  to  stand,  "  ranging  from  21,  to  20/."  This  witness  more 
than  confirmed  what  had  been  previously  said  as  to  the  kicking, 
and  added  that  the  rush  was  made  tn  the  doors  in  spite  of  a  valiant 
appeal  from  one  or  the  prisoners  to  the  spectators  to  "  never  mind 

the  police."    Inside  the  ring  there  were  ice  in  small  baskets, 

some  spirits  in  a  bottle,  jars  containing  water,  zinc  pails,  and 
several  sponges.  The  gloves  used  "  were  not  ordinary  padded 
gloves,  but  of  a  ditiereu:  character  and  of  a  lighter  material"; 
and  it  is  tolerably  well  known,  we  may  observe,  that  gloves 
of  the  kind  described  are  made  with  a  kind  of  stupid  cunning  in 
the  hope  of  evading  the  legal  penalties  for  prize-fighting.  Asked 
if  be  saw  auytliing  unfair  in  the  tight,  the  witness  replied  that 
the  whole  of  it  was  unfair;  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  his 
testimony,  both  on  this  and  on  other  points,  remains  unshaken.] 

On  any  special  points  in  the  evidence,  however,  it  is  not  yet 
time  to  dwell ;  nor  can  we  yet  deliver  any  definite  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  oti'euce  of  which  the  prisoners  may 
or  may  not  be  found  guilty.  Ihat  there  is  a  serious  p'uwrt 
facie  case  against  them  it  would  be  idle  to  doubt ;  and  no  one 
will  question  the  wisdom  of  the  magistrate  in  refusing  to  make 
any  exception  auiougst  the  prisoners  in  the  matter  of  suretj\ 
Indeed,  it  is  only  to  be  desired  in  all  cases  which  seem  involved  in 
the  present  outb'reak  of  ruthanism  of  one  form  and  another,  that  all 
magistrates  should  be  as  lirm  and  decisive  as  Mr.  Vaughan  was  in 
this  case — a  case  the  publicity  of  which  may,  one  would  like  to 
think,  do  some  good.  When  it  is  clear  that  the  attempt  to 
revive  prizH-lightiiig  is  a  mere  ollshoot  of  general  brutality — and 
can  it  be  otherwise  than  clear  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  given 
as  to  the  men  kicking  each  other  on  the  rope  V — that  the  so-called 
prize-tights  lately  attempted  are  far  removed  from  any  pretension 


to  science  in  the  art  of  boxing ;  that  they  simply  amount  to  two  men 
being  set  up  to  claw,  kick,  and  pommel  each  other  in  the  middle 
of  a  ring  made  in  the  middle  of  a  chapel,  in  order  to  enable  a  set  of 
blackguardly  onlookers  to  make  or  lose  money  by  bets  ott'ered  and 
taken  inside  altar  railings — then  surely  there  may  be  hope  that 
no  person  with  any  claim  to  decency  will  venture  to  say  a  word  in 
favour  of  the  pretended  revival  of  a  practice  which  was  no  doubt 
brutal  enough  in  its  fashionable  days,  but  which  has  perhaps  never 
reached  the  depth  of  brutality  which  has  just  been  revealed.  It 
may  also  be  hoped  that  the  strict  suppression  of  one  form  af 
brutality  may  lead  to,  or  at  least  encourage,  the  suppression  of 
other  forms ;  and  that  in  time  the  calling  of  Thuggee,  as  practised 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  of  revolver-shooting  and  wife- 
slaughtering,  as  practised  passim,  may  be  put  a  stop  to  ;  in  spite  of 
amiably  or  contentiously  blind  Home  Secretaries  and  timid  magis- 
trates and  judges.  Jiut,  it  may  be  added,  it  is  also  allowable  to 
hope  for  the  millennium. 


THE  ELECTRIC  EXHIBITION. 

THIS  Exhibition  still  goes  on  increasing  in  interest,  and  has 
now  become  a  great  attraction  to  the  public.  The  beauty  of 
the  sight  alone  would  be  almost  enough  to  account  for  the  crowds 
which  are  to  be  seen  every  evening ;  but  the  dense  knots  of  people 
who  assemble  round  the  stalls  of  those  exhibitors  who  give  ex- 
planations of  their  instruments  show  that  the  Exhibition  is  not 
only  a  pretty  show,  but  has  aroused  intelligent  curiosity,  'and  so  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  spreading  some  little  information  on  electrical 
matters — information  which  is,  as  a  rule,  sadly  wanting,  evea 
amongst  well-educated  people,  who  too  often  look  upon  electricity 
as  something  akin  to  magic,  and  will  gravely  speculate  on  the 
chances  of  using  electricity  as  a  substitute  for  steam,  and  as  a 
means  of  warming  houses  when  the  supply  of  coal  is  exhausted. 
Possibly  a  superstitious  awe  of  this  kind  may  account  for  the  action 
lately  taken  by  the  InsuranceOompanies  who  insure  the  Crystal  Palace 
building.  Since  the  tire  which  happened  some  years  ago,  the  rate  of 
insurance  has  been  raised  from  half  a  guinea  per  cent,  to  the  very  high, 
rate  of  one  and  a  half  guinea  per  cent.,  which  represents  the  extra, 
hazardous  risk  at  which  theatres  are  insured.  Not  content  with 
these  high  terms,  the  Insurance  Companies  have  given  notice  that 
during  the  present  Exhibition  they  will  increase  this  rate  by 
charging  one  guinea  per  cent,  extra  over  and  above  the  old  rate  for 
any  period  of  not  more  than  six  months.  It  is  difficult  to  see  for 
what  valid  reason  the  Companies  have  decided  to  make  this  large 
surcharge.  It  is  true  that  a  large  number  of  engines  and  boilera 
have  been  erected  in  and  round  the  building  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Electric  Exhibition ;  but  the  old  rate  of  insurance  covers,  we  are 
told,  seventeen  boilers,  which  form  part  of  the  ordinary  plant  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  ;  and,  further,  no  extra  insurance  has  ever  been, 
charged  before  during  the  periods  of  other  exhibitions  which  have 
required  extra  steam-power.  Only  one  complaint  as  to  the  tixing 
and  arranging  of  the  boilers  and  flues  was,  we  are  informed,  mad© 
by  the  surveyors,  and  the  arrangement  complained  of  was 
promptly  altered.  It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  Insurance 
Companies  can  be  so  ill  advised  as  to  be  led  away  by  the  scare 
about  danger  from  fire  from  electric  lighting.  We  have  oltea 
before  pointed  out  how  groundless  this  apprehension  is,  if  the 
arrangements  for  the  light  are  carried  out  with  common  prudence 
and  care ;  so  that  we  need  not  go  over  this  ground  again — the 
more  so  because  we  are  not  aware  that  any  complaint  has  been, 
made  by  the  surve}  or  to  the  Eire  Ofiices  of  any  of  the  details  of 
the  lighting  arrangements.  We  have  dwelt  upon  this  matter 
because,  as  it  seems  to  us,  any  such  action  as  an  attempt  on, 
the  part  of  Insurance  Companies  to  oppose  the  introduction  of 
electric  lighting  in  houses,  shops,  and  places  of  public  resort 
would  be  most  shortsighted.  We  believe  it  is  no  secret  that 
many  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Companies  are  so  convinced  that 
this  increase  of  the  rate  of  insurance  on  the  Crystal  Palace 
is  but  the  commencement  of  a  crusade  by  the  Insurance  Com- 
panies against  electric  lighting,  that  they  are  taking  into  serious 
consideration  the  question  of  becoming  insurers  themselves.  If 
this  should  not  turn  out  to  be  ultra  vires,  they  hope  to  be  able 
shortly  to  oiler  to  their  customers  to  light  their  houses  at  so  much  a 
year,  the  charge  to  include  fire  insurance.  Should  such  a  scheme 
take  any  regular  definite  form,  it  will  afl'ord  a  most  I'ormidable 
competition  to  the  Insurance  Companies,  and  one  which  will  pro- 
bably force  them  to  lower  their  rates  for  buildings  lighted  by 
electricity. 

The  class  of  telephones  is  very  well  represented  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Many  systems  are  shown,  but  almost  all  consist  of  some 
modification  of  the  Bell  Telephone  as  a  receiver,  with  either  some 
form  of  the  microphone  of  Prolessor  Hughes  or  the  carbon  transmitter 
of  Mr.  Edison  as  a  transmitting  instrument.  The  Consolidated 
Telephone  Company  generally  use  as  a  receiver  the  Gower-Bell 
telephone.  In  this  instrument  a  rather  large  diaphragm  of  ferrotype 
iron  is  used,  to  the  centre  of  ■which  a  small  soft  iron  armature  is 
fixed,  which  is  in  contact  with  two  soft  iron  cylinders,  which  are 
fixed  to  the  poles  of  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet.  These  cylinders 
are  wound  with  coils  of  wire,  through  which  the  undulatory 
currents  from  the  line  pass,  thus  varying  their  magnetic  inten- 
sity. The  horse-shoe  magnet,  with  its  pole  pieces,  can  be 
raised  and  lowered,  so  as  to  put  more  or  less  strain  on  the  dia- 
phragm, without  wholly  separating  its  armature  from  the  pole 
pieces.    This  instrument,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  "  loud-speak- 
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ing  "  telephone  ;  indeed,  in  a  quiet  room  speech  may  be  heard 
many  feet  away  from  the  instrument.  The  only  other  form  of 
loud-speaking  telephone  is  Mr.  Edison's  instrument,  which  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  "  Electromotograph."  This  is  perhaps  the 
loudest-speaking  telephone  which  has  yet  been  constructed  ;  but, 
on  account  of  its  delicacy  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  in 
order,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  come  into  practical  use.  In  this 
highly  ingenious  instrument  the  power  1o  vibrate  the  diaphragm 
is  supplied  either  by  hand  or  by  clockwork,  the  current  merely 
regulating  how  much  of  this  power  is  used  at  any  moment  of 
time.  The  machine  consists  of  a  thin  diaphragm,  usually  of  talc  ; 
from  the  centre  sticks  out  a  light  rod,  the  end  of  which  rests  on  a 
little  cylinder  which  can  be  turned  round  on  its  axis.  The  friction 
between  the  end  of  the  rod  and  the  cylinder  tends  to  draw  out  the 
centre  of  the  diaphragm,  the  current  from  the  line  passes  between 
the  cylinder  and  the  rod,  the  cj'linder  dips  into  a  saline  solution,  so 
that  its  surface  is  always  wet.  When  a  current  passes  the  friction 
is  diminished,  and  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
current ;  thus  the  undulatory  current  from  the  line,  by  varying  the 
friction,  varies  the  pull  on  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm,  and  so 
reproduces  speech.  In  the  conservatory  may  be  seen  the  little  hut 
in  which  Professor  Dolbear  exhibited  his  form  of  telephone  at  the 
Paris  International  Electrical  Exhibition ;  as  yet  there  are  no 
instruments  shown,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  one  which  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted.  For  some  time  past  there  have  been  rumours  of 
malicious  damage  to  telephone  and  other  wires  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  On  investigation  it  turns  out  that,  as  might  be  expected, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  the  reports.  Many 
instances  of  damage  have  occurred  by  people  who  have  used  the 
telephones  not  replacing  them  in  the  crutches  provided  for  their 
support,  and  allowing  them  to  drop,  and  so  damaging  the  vul- 
canite cases  of  the  instruments.  Again,  some  of  the  lines  which 
run  through  the  Palace  have  not  been  protected,  and  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  destructive  instinct  of  boys,  a  large  number  of  which 
dangerous  animals  are  allowed  to  be  at  large  and  not  under  proper 
control.  But  it  is  also  only  too  true  that  many  wires  have  been  cut 
under  the  floor  of  the  building,  where  only  workmen  in  the  employ  of 
the  exhibitors  are  allowed  to  go,  and  in  these  cases  the  cut  ends 
have  shown  that  the  injury  has  beeu  inflicted  by  persons  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  electric  lines.  Every  eli'ort  has  been  made  by 
the  management  to  detect  the  oifenders ;  both  the  local  and  the 
metropolitan  police  have  been  on  the  watch,  aided  by  a  number  of 
plain-clothes  constables;  but  as  yet  the  culprits  have  escaped 
detection.  However,  by  closing  securely  all  the  entrances  but  one 
to  the  space  beneath  the  floor,  and  obliging  every  one  who  goes 
down  to  sign  a  book,  with  the  time  of  entry  and  of  exit,  these  dis- 
graceful proceedings  have  been  effectually  stopped  ;  so  that  we 
may  hope  that  Professor  Dolbear  may  now  be  mduced  to  show 
his  most  interesting  instrument.  He  was  good  enough  to  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  at  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and 
of  Electricians  a  short  time  ago,  and  also  to  show  his  experiments 
at  his  olKce  to  all  interested  in  the  matter. 

Although  we  described  his  instrument  when  it  was  exhibited  at 
Paris,  yet,  as  his  newly  explained  results  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out a  description  of  the  form  generally  used,  we  must  again  give  a 
short  account  of  this  form  of  telephone.  Mr.  Varley  some  years  ago 
showed  that  if  a  condenser,  formed  of  alternate  sheets  of  linfoil 
and  paraffined  paper,  were  included  in  the  secondary  circuit  of  an 
induction  coil,  and  the  primary  circuit  were  interrupted  by  a 
musical  tone  acting  on  a  Eeiss  telephone-transmitter,  the  tone 
was  reproduced  by  the  condenser.  This  arrangement  has  been 
so  modihed  as  to  cause  the  condenser  to  reproduce  speech  by 
M,  Herz  in  France.  In  this  case,  the  cause  of  the  sound  is  the 
production  and  release  of  a  state  of  strain  in  the  dielectric,  and  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  and  hence  the  loudness  of  the  sound,  is 
small.  And  here  also  it  has  been  usual  to  place  the  induction  coil 
at  the  receiving  end.  So  much  to  try  to  save  the  scientific  repu- 
tation of  England.  Professor  Dolbear "s  invention  probably  owes 
but  little  to  that  of  Mr.  Varley,  and  is  certainly  of  great  originality 
and  merit.  Instead  of  a  condenser  with  a  solid  dielectric,  he  em- 
ploys a  condenser  with  elastic  plates,  and  uses  air  as  his  dielectric. 
When  this  is  included  in  the  secondary  circuit  of  an  induction  coil 
.  and  the  primary  circuit  is  modified  by  a  transmitter,  which  may 
be  called  either  a  modification  of  Reiss's  or  of  the  microphone  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  describer,  the  elastic  plates  by  their 
mutual  attraction,  brought  about  by  their  static  charges,  are 
actually  thrown  into  vibrations  of  considerable  amplitude,  and 
speech  is  reproduced  if  anything  more  loudly  than  by  the  ordinary 
type  of  BeJl  telephone.  Professor  Dolbear  places  his  induction 
coil  at  the  sending  end,  so  that  the  currents  of  high  electro-motive 
force  from  the  secondary  circuit  alone  go  out  to  the  line ;  the 
advantage  of  this  system  being  that  for  ordinary  distances  a  much 
smaller  line-wire  may  be  used,  and  that  with  the  usual  type  of 
line-wire  the  instrument  will  work  satisfactorily  over  very  lono- 
distances ;  and  further,  though  the  instrument  is  not  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  induction  from  neighbouring  wires,  this  source  of 
interruption  is  less  felt  than  with  any  otiier  Ibrm  of  telephone. 
It  is  not  even  necessary  to  include  both  plates  of  the  instrument 
in  the  circuit.  If  one  plate  be  in  connexion  with  the  line,  and  the 
other  with  a  metallic  knob  held  in  the  hand,  the  body  of  the 
listener  makes  quite  good  enough  "earth,"  and  the  telephone 
performs  well.  With  this  form  a  most  remarkable  experiment 
can  be  made.  If  the  telephone  be  held  to  the  ear,  and  the  wire 
connecting  it  with  the  line  be  removed,  so  that  there  is  no  material 
connexion  between  the  instrument  and  the  line,  sounds  and  even 
speech  can  still  be  heard,  and  only  cease  to  be  recognizable  when 


the  space  between  the  listener  and  the  end  of  the  line-wire  has 
been  increased  to  many  feet.  In  this  case  the  effect  is  due  to 
static  induction  across  tlie  air  as  a  dielectric.  Mr.  Willoughby 
Smith  has  discovered  a  similar  effect,  but  in  this  case  the  cause 
is  no  doubt  magnetic  induction.  He  suspends  a  flat  spiral  of  wire, 
through  which  the  line  current  pas'ses  in  the  middle  of  a  room.  If 
now  an  observer  takes  an  ordinary  Doll  telephone  and  puts  it  to 
his  ear,  sounds  can  be  distinctly  heard.  If  the  telephone,  instead 
of  being  quite  free,  is  jjut  in  circuit  with  a  flat  spiral  of  wire, 
similar  to  that  through  which  the  line  current  passes,  the  sound  is 
much  louder.  Professor  Hughes  has  also  hit  upon  some  plan  of 
hearing  sounds  in  a  perfectly  detached  telephone,  but  as  yet  he 
has  not  published  his  results.  Whether  these  effects  can  be 
turned  to  practical  account  remains  to  be  seen,  but  even  in  the  ex- 
periments we  have  mentioned  the  results  are  most  striking.  It 
really  seems  like  magic  or  witchcraft  when,  in  .  a  perfectly  silent 
room,  by  putting  a  little  instrument  up  to  the  ear  without  any  wires 
or  visible  connection  of  any  kind,  loud  sounds  are  immediately  heard. 
Professor  Dolbear  has  another  form  of  his  instrument  which  is  very 
interesting ;  in  this  there  is  only  one  plate  which  is  connected 
to  the  line,  the  requisite  opposite  charge  to  produce  its  move- 
ments being  obtnined  by  electrically  exciting  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  vulcanite  box  in  which  it  is  placed  by  the  simple  process  of 
rubbing  it  on  the  coat-sleeve.  Before  leaving  the  subject  we  may 
say  that  the  hopes  raised  by  theory  that  by  Professor  Dolbear 's  prin- 
ciple submarine  cables  could  be  worked  telephonically  for  long 
distances  seem  about  to  be  realized  ;  some  experiments  have  lately 
been  made  which  have  encouraged  Professor  Dolbear  to  make 
others,  the  results  of  which  will  shortly  be  published. 

The  last  of  Professor  Sylvaiius  P.  Thompson's  lectures  has  been 
given,  the  subject  being  the  electric  transmission  of  energy.  It  ia 
curious,  with  such  a  large  held  of  scientific  and  interesting  matter 
before  him,  that  the  Professor  should  have  gone  into  his  subject 
so  very  slightly,  and  should  have  devoted  so  much  time  to  a 
curious  social  theory.  Starting  with  the  fact  that,  if  electricity 
be  distributed  from  large  centres,  small  motors  driven  by  the 
current  would  be  as  economical  as  large  ones.  Professor  Thompson 
drew  a  picture  of  a  perfect  state  of  society,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  sort  of  socialistic  medifevalism.  According  to  him, 
every  workman  would  work  at  home,  and  the  home  would  once 
more  assert  its  proper  influence  and  power.  Large  factories  are 
to  be  destroyed,  and  thus  the  influences  of  capital  and  labour  aro 
to  be  brought  to  their  proper  balance. 


THE  SPANISH  DEBT. 

AMONG  the  many  urgent  measures  of  reform  promised  by  the 
present  Spanish  Ministry  when  it  came  into  office,  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  debt  was  recognized  by  it  as  the  most  urgent. 
With  a  population  of  less  than  seventeen  million  souls,  and  with 
a  foreign  commerce  of  only  about  forty-one  millions  sterling  a 
year,  the  debt  of  Spain  amounted  to  over  four  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  sterling.  In  other  words,  Spain,  one  of  the  poorest  and 
most  backward  countries  in  Europe,  had  a  debt  amounting  to 
about  twenty-flve  pounds  per  head  of  the  population,  and  its  debt, 
moreover,  was  steadily  growing.  During  the  Carlist  war  Spain 
had  to  cease  altogether  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  debt.  It 
is  true  that  she  funded  the  unpaid  interest,  giving  bonds  for  it, 
and  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war  she  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  her  creditors,  by  which  she  engaged  to  pay  one  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  nominal  three  per  cent,  debt,  the  interest  to  be 
increased  by  a  quarter  per  cent,  at  tixed  dates  ;  and  further  it  was 
provided  that  a  fresh  arrangement  was  to  be  negotiated  after  a 
while  with  the  creditors.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although 
Spain  has  since  punctually  paid  the  interest  then  promised,  she  has 
done  so  only  by  fresh  borrowing.  Like  Turkey  and  so  many  other 
insolvent  States,  she  was  obliged  to  go  on  adding  to  her  debt  to 
meet  the  charges  upon  it,  and  in  the  Bank  of  Spain  she  had  a 
convenient  lender,  who  was  always  ready  to  accommodate  her  for 
a  consideration.  When  Sefior  Sagasta  came  into  office,  he  found 
the  state  of  things  to  be  as  follows.  A  debt  of  over  four  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  sterling  constantly  growing,  because  the 
revenue  did  not  yield  sufhcient  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  also  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  and 
maintain  the  sinking  fund ;  a  heavy  floating  debt,  steadily 
growing,  and  every  now  and  then  being  funded ;  a  burdensome 
taxation  not  punctually  paid  ;  and  the  credit  of  the  country  at  the 
lowest  ebb.  So  irregular,  indeed,  was  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
that  it  is  said  that  over  seventy  thousand  estates  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  taxes.  The 
weight  of  the  taxation  accounts  to^  large  extent  for  this,  and  the 
anarchy,  civil  war,  and  distresses  of  various  kinds  through  which 
the  country  has  passed  account  also  for  much  of  it.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  people  themselves  were  unwilling  to  fulfil 
their  obligations  to  the  Government,  and  that  all  sorts  of  devices 
were  resorted  to  in  order  to  defeat  the  tax  collector.  The  ad- 
ministration itself,  too,  was  most  inefficient  and  most  corrupt. 
Thus,  with  an  oppressive  weight  of  taxation,  the  revenue  was  con- 
stantly insufficient  to  meet  the  charges  upon  it.  Seiior  Sagasta 
justly  recognized  that,  if  this  state  of  things  were  allowed  to  go 
on,  Spain  would  fall  back  more  and  more  in  civilization,  and  a 
fresh  revolution  must  sooner  or  later  become  inevitable.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  selected  for  his  Finance  Minister  a  man  of  ability  who 
was  earnestly  anxious  to  place  the  finances  in  a  satisfactory  state^ 
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and,  as  a  first  step  thereto,  he  resolved  to  reduce  considerably  the 
principal  of  the  debt. 

The  Spanish  debt  consisted  of  four  different  cate{]fOries — the  float- 
ing debt,  the  privilepred  debt,  the  internal  debt,  and  the  external 
debt.  Sefior  Camacho,  the  Fintince  Minister,  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament  last  autumn  authorizing  him  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations both  with  the  internal  and  the  external  bondholders  for 
a  new  compromise  of  their  claims  upon  the  Government ; 
and  a  few  months  ago  he  was  able  to  arrange  with  the  floating 
debt,  the  privileged  debt,  and  the  internal  debt  creditors.  They 
consented  to  an  arrangement  by  which  their  various  claims  were 
all  converted  into  a  four  per  cent,  internal  debt,  they  receiving  an 
additional  amount  of  interest  making  up  ij  per  cent,  upon  the 
old  capital  of  the  debt ;  while  the  advantage  to  Spain  was  that 
the  principal  of  the  internal  debt  was  cut  down  56^  per  cent;  that 
is  to  say,  while  she  pays  a  nominal  interest  of  4  per  cent.,  the  4  per 
cent,  really  amounts  to  only  i;|  per  cent,  on  the  old  debt.  And 
it  was  further  provided  that  a  sinking  fund  should  be  maintained 
to  extinguish  the  debt  in  a  fixed  term  of  years.  Lastly,  to  give 
assurance  to  the  bondholders  that  the  compromise  would  be  carried 
out,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Bauk  of  Spain  should  collect  the 
revenue,  and  should  itself  retain  a  suflicient  amount  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debt  quarterly,  and  should  hand  over  the  interest 
regularly  to  the  creditors.  Having  come  to  this  arrangement 
with  the  native  bondholders,  Seuor  Camacho  opened  negotiations 
with  the  foreign  bondholders,  offering  substantially  the  same 
terms  that  the  former  had  agreed  to  accept ;  but  the  English 
bondholders  have  rejected  them.  It  is  understood  that  the  bond- 
holders would  have  accepted  the  conversion  if  Seiior  Camacho 
•would  have  paid  2  per  cent,  instead  of  the  i|  per  cent, 
ofl'ered ;  but  he  refused.  He  was  unwilling  to  pay  to  the 
foreign  bondholders  more  than  the  native  bondholders  had 
already  agreed  to  accept ;  and  he  is  also  of  opinion  that  Spain 
cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  he  offered.  The  English  bond- 
holders insisted  upon  another  condition  to  which  Senor  Camacho 
strongly  objected.  It  was  that,  instead  of  carrying  out  the  con- 
version immediately,  the  old  bonds  should  be  lodged  in  some 
place  of  safety — the  Bank  of  England,  we  believe,  was  proposed — 
to  be  kept  there  for  seven  years  as  a  test  of  the  sincerity  of  Spain 
in  her  new  proposals.  If  the  new  compromise  were  strictly 
carried  out  for  the  seven  years,  then  the  bondholders  would  have 
consented  to  have  the  old  bonds  cancelled,  and  to  receive  the  new 
Four  per  Cent,  bonds.  But,  if  Spain  made  default  within  the 
seven  years,  the  old  bonds  were  to  be  returned  to  the  holders, 
and  their  claims  were  to  revive  to  the  full  amount  of  capital  and 
the  old  three  per  cent,  interest  due  upon  it.  The  Spanish 
Government  indignantly  rejected  this  proposal,  as  impugning  the 
honour  of  the  country  ;  and  Senor  Camacho  immediately  pro- 
ceeded on  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  to  introduce  a  Bill  by  which 
he  takes  power  to  convert  the  debt  on  the  terms  proposed  by  him- 
self to  the  foreign  bondholders ;  but  he  leaves  it  optional  with  the 
bondholders  to  accept  the  conversion  or  not.  The  option,  how- 
ever, will  hardly  be  real ;  for  a  sinking  fund  is  to  be  provided  to 
extinguish  the  new  Four  per  Cent,  bonds,  whereas  no  sinking  fund 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  old  bonds  held  by  those  who  reject  the 
conversion.  And,  as  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
those  who  reject  the  conversion  will  ever  get  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  than  the  i  j  per  cent.,  which  is  now  paid  to  them, 
they  will  see  themselves  at  a  double  disadvantage — they  will 
receive  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  those  who  convert,  and  they 
■will  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  a  sinking  fund.  Moreover, 
they  will  be  in  danger  of  having  their  interest  stopped  first,  in 
case  Spain  should  at  any  time  tind  it  inconvenient  to  continue 
the  payment  of  interest  on  her  debt.  They  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage, of  course,  of  retaining  their  old  bonds,  and  of  being  able 
to  prevent  Spain  from  borrowing  abroad  if  she  should  treat  them 
unfairly  in  any  way.  But  that  advantage  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered equal  to  the  practical  advantages  which  conversion  offers. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  conversion  scheme  may 
iiltimately  be  accepted  under  compulsion  by  the  bondholders. 

The  course  adopted  by  Senor  Camacho  is  not  calculated  to 
restore  the  low  credit  of  Spain.  We  believe  that  he  is 
honestly  desirous  to  fulfil  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  engage- 
ments his  country  has  entered  into.  But  we  are  sure  tliat 
the  means  he  has  adopted  will  discredit  Spain  still  further.  As 
■we  have  seen,  a  conversion  carried  through  in  the  manner  he 
proposes,  though  nominally  voluntary,  is  really  compulsory, 
since  those  who  reject  it  will  be  placed  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage compared  with  those  who  accept  it.  But  although  the 
bondholders  may  be  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  offered  them, 
those  terms  are  in  themselves  objectionable ;  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  bondholders  were  fijlly  justified  in  rejecting  them.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  lecolfected  that  Spain  has  many  times 
already  compromised  with  her  creditors.  She  does  not  come  be- 
fore them,  therefore,  with  clean  hands,  and  the  creditors  were 
justified  in  requiring  proof  that  she  would  carry  out  whatever 
engagements  she  now  enters  into.  For  a  Government  like  that 
of  Spain  to  affect  to  be  insulted  because  the  foreign  creditors 
doubted  its  intention  or  ability  to  fulfil  its  promises  is  ridiculous. 
The  foreign  creditors  have  every  right  to  doubt  its  intention  ;  and, 
indeed,  would  be  silly  if  they  did  not  entei-taiu  grave  doubts  upon 
the  subject.  Besides,  it  would  be  really  for  the  advantage  of 
Spain  herself,  if  the  proposal  made  by  the  Committee  of  Bond- 
holders had  been  accepted.  Spain  has  sutiered  because  she  has 
found  it  possible  to  borrow  more  than  she  was  able  to  pay,  and  it 
would  be  a  benefit  to  her  now  if  for  a  while  the  money  markets  of 


Europe  were  closed  against  her.  The  danger  is  that  when  she 
carries  through  Sefior  Oamacho's  conversion  scheme,  she  will 
bring  out  a  great  loan  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country  by 
making  railways  and  other  public  works,  and  that  thus  she  will 
fall  back  into  a  state  as  bad  as  that  from  which  Seiior  Camacho 
hopes  to  rescue  her.  The  sacriffce  the  bondholders  will  make  will 
not  benefit  the  taxpayers  of  Spain,  and  will  only  expose  other  in- 
vestors, if  other  investors  are  foolish  enough  to  trust  her  again, 
to  the  treatment  which  the  creditors  of  Spain  have  heretofore  ex- 
perienced. The  bondholders  have  it  in  their  power,  however,  if 
they  refuse  to  convert,  to  prevent  Spain  from  raising  foreign  loans. 
As  long  as  a  country  does  not  fulfil  its  engagements,  the  Stock 
Exchanges  of  Europe  will  exclude  its  loans  from  quotation,  and  no 
capitahst  will  be  found  to  bring  out  loans  which  cannot  be  dealt  in 
upon  the  Bourses.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  few  at  least  of  the 
bondholders  will  be  public-spirited  enough  to  refuse  the  conversion, 
and  thus  to  exclude  Spain  from  the  loan  markets  of  Europe  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  has  been  objected  that  Spain  will  be  able 
to  go  on  borrowing  whether  this  is  done  or  not ;  that  the  Bank  of 
Spain  will  lend  to  her,  and  that  after  a  little  while  the  floating 
debt  thus  incurred  will  be  funded,  and  will  be  added  to  the  debt 
of  the  country.  No  doubt  this  is  true,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
years  past  the  debt  of  Spain  has  been  growing  in  this  way.  But 
then  tlie  debt  is  thus  incurred  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  its 
own  subjects,  and  if  Spaniards  choose  to  lend  to  their  Govern- 
ment it  is  their  own  look-out.  Loans  raised  in  that  way  are 
not  contributed  by  the  investing  classes  of  Europe,  and  they,  at 
least,  are  protected.  The  Bank  of  Spain  and  the  other  capi- 
talists who  lend  in  the  manner  referred  to  know  very  well  how  to 
take  care  of  their  own  interests.  They  are  sure  to  repay  them- 
selves in  some  form  or  other,  else  the  Government  would  not  be 
able  to  borrow  from  them,  no  matter  in  what  difficulties  it 
might  find  itself.  But  the  investing  public  of  Europe  generally 
cannot  protect  its  interests  in  this  way.  If  it  lends  to  a 
Government  like  that  of  Spain,  it  is  liable  at  any  moment  to 
see  its  interest  cut  down,  and  then  the  principal,  and  thus 
to  suffer  in  both  directions.  The  proper  course  for  Senor 
Camacho  to  have  taken  would  have  been  to  carry  out  the  arrange- 
ment of  1876  in  its  spirit.  By  that  arrangement  the  Spanish 
Government  bound  itself  to  pay  i  per  cent,  for  a  certain  number 
of  years ;  then  to  pay  i|  per  cent.,  and  then  to  make  a  new  con- 
vention. Had  Senor  Camacho  offered  to  increase  the  rate  of 
interest  in  whatever  proportion  he  believed  Spain  could  afibrd,  his 
proposal  would  have  been  readily  accepted  by  the  bondholders. 
They  would  have  retained  their  old  bonds,  and  would  have  had  a 
prospect,  as  Spain  grew  richer,  of  seeing  their  rate  of  interest  rise 
gradually ;  but,  as  it  is  now,  the  old  bonds  are  required  to  be 
given  up,  and  the  rate  of  interest  will  never  be  increased.  Neither 
is  it  very  clear  that  Spain  is  unable  to  pay  more  than  is  offered. 
When  Senor  Camacho  came  into  office,  the  service  of  the  debt 
cost  about  1 2^  millions  sterling ;  it  has  since  increased  to  about 
I3j  millions  sterling.  The  new  arrangement  will  save  three 
millions  sterling  or  somewhat  more,  which  is,  no  doubt,  a  very 
considerable  saving  for  Spain.  Moreover,  the  whole  debt,  sup- 
posing the  sinking  fund  to  be  maintained  intact,  and  no  fresh 
borrowing  to  be  made,  will  be  extinguished  in  a  certain  number  of 
years.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  Spain  is  in  natural  re- 
sources one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe ;  that  her  trade 
has  been  considerably  growing  of  late  years ;  and  that  with  good 
government  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would  rapidly  increase. 
The  taxes  are  not  paid  now,  partlj',  no  doubt,  because  the  country 
is  poor,  and  partly  also  because  the  inefficiency  of  the  administra- 
tion apd  the  general  anarchy  of  the  country  have  accustomed  the 
people  to  evade  their  obligations.  If  the  administration  were 
purified  and  rendered  efficient,  and  if  the  system  of  taxation  were 
reformed,  the  revenue  would  soon  become  elastic,  and  after  a 
while  the  income  would  be  foimd  to  balance  the  expenditure. 
Senor  Camacho,  it  is  true,  has  given  an  earnest  of  his  sincerity  by 
increasing  the  taxation  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent.,  but  a 
nominal  addition  to  taxes  which  were  already  badly  paid  is  of  little 
practical  value,  and  in  fact  the  opposition  to  the  new  taxes  all  over 
Spain  has  been  very  great,  and  it  is  feared  even  now  that  the 
irritation  thus  caused  may  lead  to  the  fall  of  Seiior  Camacho. 


REVIEWS. 


GREEX'S  MAKING  OF  ENGLAND.* 

THIS  new  work  by  Mr,  Green,  The  Making  of  England,  may 
be  compared  and  contrasted  with  that  by  Mr.  Elton,  The 
Origins  of  English  History,  which  we  noticed  some  little  time 
ago.  Roughly  speaking,  one  might  almost  say  that  Mr.  Green 
begins  where  Mr.  Elton  leaves  off.  This  would  not  indeed  be  a 
strictly  accurate  statement ;  their  subjects  do  in  fact  overlap. 
But  sfill  Mr.  Elton  is  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  work  when  he 
arrives  at  that  English  Conquest  which  for  Mr.  Green  is  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  writer  gives  between 
twenty  and  thirty  pages  to  Roman  Britain,  but  it  is  merely  as  the 
scene  in  which  the  action  of  his  drama  takes  place.    In  a  sentence 
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little  altered  from  its  old  familiar  form— for  when  Mr.  Greeu  has 
ouce  said  a  thing  as  lie  thinks  it  ought  to  be  said,  he  scorns  what 
he  calls  "  the  alfectation  "  of  rewriting  "  for  the  mere  salce  of 
giving  it  an  air  of  novelty" — he  tells  us,  "  With  the  landing  of 
ilengest  and  his  war-band  Enghsh  history  begins."  Unlike  Mr. 
Elton,  he  feels  no  call  to  trouble  himself  about  Stone  Ages  and 
Bronze  Ages,  long  skulls  and  broad  skulls,  or  to  settle  the  ethno- 
logical affinities  of  Silurians  or  Picts,  Celts  or  Belgians  ;  and  he 
accepts  the  existence  of  the  Britons  without  inquiring  bow  many 
or  how  few  races  may  have  been  included  under  tbat  name.  He  dis- 
claims any  intention  of  attemjjting,  in  his  introductory  pages,  to  write 
a  history  of  Roman  Britain.  "  Such  a  history,  indeed,''  iie  thinks, 
"  can  hardly  be  attempted  with  any  protit  till  the  scattered  records 
of  researches  amongst  the  roads, .villas,  tombs,  etc.,  of  this  period 
have  been  in  some  way  brought  together  and  made  accessible."  His 
present  work  has  sprung  out  of  an  old  project  of  bis  for  writing  a 
history  of  England  down  to  the  Norman  (  bnquest.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  well-known  tShort  History,  and  its  subsequent  revision 
and  expansion,  interrupted  this  work ;  and  all  will  regret  to  learn 
that  the  state  of  Mr.  Green's  health  now  forbids  the  full  carrying 
out  of  his  first  design.  He  has  had  to  content  himself  with  com- 
pleting the  history  of  what  he  calls  "  the  period  of  the  Making  of 
England,  the  age  during  which  our  fathers  conquered  and  settled 
over  the  soil  of  Britain,  and  in  which  their  political  and  social  life 
took  the  form  which  it  still  retains'' — in  short,  the  period  from  the 
English  Conquest  of  Britain  to  the  union  of  England  under 
Ecgberht.  It  is  his  special  mission  to  direct  attention  to  the  interest 
and  importance  of  those  years  of  struggles,  which,  he  laments,  are 
"  still  to  most  Englishmen,  as  they  were  to  Milton,  mere  battles 
of  kites  and  of  crows." 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Green  has  succeeded  in  setting  these  struggles 
in  a  truer  and  more  interesting  light,  he,  as  in  duty  bound,  leaves  it 
to  his  readers  to  decide.  Doubtless  it  is  not  without  secret  con- 
iidence  in  a  favourable  issue  that  he  awaits  the  verdict,  for  his 
skill  in  dealing  with  the  period  ia  question  has  already  been 
generally  and  amply  acknowledged.  He  tells  us  indeed  that  "  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  our  early  history  ''  warned  him  at  the 
outset  "  against  the  attempt  to  construct  a  living  portraiture  of 
times  which  so  many  previous  historians,  themselves  men  of 
learning  and  ability,  had  left  dead."  But  Mr.  Green  has 
gone  his  own  way  notwithstanding,  and  none  of  his  readers 
are  likely  to  regret  it.  In  carrying  out  his  idea,  he  has 
availed  himself  largely  of  resources  which  have  hitherto,  as  he 
thinks,  been  unduly  neglected.  Archseological  researches  on  the 
sites  of  villas  and  towns,  or  along  the  line  of  roads  and  dj'kes, 
will  often,  he  remarks,  supply  evidence  as  good  as  that  of 
written  chronicles,  or  better  ;  and  physical  geography,  a  favourite 
study  of  his,  may  be  made  to  do  much  in  illustrating  human 
history.  And  when  we  turn  to  books,  there  is,  he  thinks,  an 
almost  unworked  mine  even  in  the  well-read  pages  of  Bajda. 
"  Freely  as  he  has  been  used  for  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
history  of  his  time,  the  social  information  which  lies  scattered  up 
and  down  his  work  has  been  left  comparatively  untouched." 

Slight  as  is  the  sketch  of  Roman  Britain,  it  is  full  of  interest. 
There  is  a  happy  touch  in  the  description  of  Britain  as  "a  Roman 
Algeria";  and  Mr.  Green's  method  of  utilizing  the  evidence  of 
archaeology  may  be  illustrated  by  citing  his  remark: — "The  care 
with  which  every  villa  is  furnished  with  its  elaborate  system  of 
hot-air  ilues  shows  that  the  climate  of  Britain  was  as  intolerable 
to  the  Roman  provincial  as  that  of  India,  in  spite  of  punkahs  and 
verandas,  is  to  the  English  civilian  or  the  English  planter."  On 
the  same  principle  he  makes  use  of  the  evidence — negative  as  well 
as  positive — of  inscriptions : — "  It  is  a  signiticant  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  monuments  which  have  been  found  in  Britain  relate 
to  military  life.  Its  inscriptions  and  tombs  are  mostly  those  of 
soldiers."  "  Large  and  important  as  were  some  of  its  towns, 
hardly  any  inscriptions  have  been  found  to  tell  of  the  presence  of 
a  vigorous  municipal  life."  Nor  does  he  allow  much  more  vitality, 
at  least  during  the  Roman  age,  to  the  British  Church,  on  which 
so  much  has  been  written,  and  of  which  we  in  truth  know  so 
little:— 

When  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  Empire  under  the  house  of 
Constantine,  Britiiin  must  have  become  nominally  Christian  ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  British  bishops  at  ecclesiastic.il  councils  is  enough  to  prove  that  its 
Christianity  was  organized  in  the  ordinary  form.  But  as  3-et  no  Christian 
inscription  or  ornament  has  been  found  in  any  remains  of  earlier  date  than 
the  close  of  the  Roman  rule  ;  and  the  undoubted  existence  of  churches  at 
places  such  as  Canterbury,  or  London,  or  St.  Albaus,  only  gives  greater 
■weight  to  the  fact  that  uo  trace  of  sucli  buildings  h.as  been  found  in  the 
sites  of  other  cities  -which  have  been  laid  open  by  archa;ological  research. 

The  physical  condition  of  Britain,  with  its  moors  and  fens  and 
vast  forests,  is  vividly  described ;  and  there  is  another  good  touch 
in  the  following  sentence : — "  To  realize  the  Britain  of  the  Roman 
age  we  must  set  before  us  the  Poland  or  Northern  Russia  of  our 
own  ;  a  country  into  whose  tracts  of  forest-land  man  is  still  hew- 
ing his  way,  and  where  the  clearings  round  town  or  village 
hardlj'  break  the  reaches  of  silent  moorlands  or  as  silent  fens." 

From  the  Britons  we  pass  to  the  Saxons,  in  their  early 
days  of  sea-roving  and  slave-hunting.  Here  Sidonius  sup- 
plies Mr.  Green  with  a  description  which  ought  to  delight  Mr. 
Grant  Allen,  who  is  always  angrily  impressing  upon  us  what 
.  brutes  the  primitive  English  were.  But  Mr.  Green,  at  any  rate 
when  he  deals  with  these  far-oif  times,  is  of  a  tolerant  and  widely 
appreciative  spirit,  and  describes  his  Saxons  with  as  much  calm 
as  a  naturalist  describes  a  tiger.  Their  especial  cruelty  however — ■ 
the  slaying  of  one  captive  out  of  ten,  "  per  sequales  et  cruciarias 


poenas,"  which  Mr.  Green  conjectures  to  be  akin  to  that  form  of 
vivisection  practised,  under  the  playful  name  of  the  "  spread-eagle," 
by  the  later  Northmen — was  admittedly  a  religious  rite,  and  must 
be  classed  with  other  painful  developments  of  the  universal  idea 
of  sacrihce.  The  author  repeats  his  former  efforts  to  combat  the 
common  notion  that  the  Britons  were  given  like  sheep  for  the 
slaughter  into  the  hands  of  these  and  other  adversaries.  "  Few 
statements  are  more  false  than  those  which  picture  the  British 
provincials  as  cowards,  or  their  struggle  against  the  barbarian  as  a 
weak  and  unworthy  one.  Nowhere,  in  fact,  through  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  Roman  world,  was  so  long  and  so  desperate  a  resist- 
ance otFered  to  the  assailants  of  the  Empire."  Of  these  assailants 
the  Saxons  and  their  congeners  probably  seemed  the  least  formid- 
able, as  Mr.  Greeu  infers  from  the  Britons  turning  to  them  for 
mercenary  aid.  He  is  constant  in  his  allegiance  to  the  main  lines 
of  the  legend  of  Hengest  and  Ilorsa,  though  he  admits  that  there 
is  a  mythical  element  in  some  of  the  early  entries  in  the  Chronicle — • 
as  in  the  cases  of  Port  and  Wightgar,  of  which  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
makes  so  much — and  that  there  are  perhaps  traces  of  an 
artificial  chronology.  By  speaking  of  the  "legend  "  of  the  Jutish 
conquest  he  guards  himself  against  positively  asserting  as  an  article 
of  faith  that  the  invaders  came  in  three  "  keels  "  and  no  more — 
Mr.  Grant  Allen's  "  ridiculously  inadequate  number."  But  he  accepts 
the  date  of  44.9  or  450,  and  the  landing  at  Ebbsfleet — scepticism 
on  this  latter  point  indeed  would  deprive  him  of  one  of  his 
prettiest  bits  of  "  word-painting  " — and  he  treats  Hengest  as  an 
historical  person,  without  troubling  himself  with  any  of  those 
doubts  which  are  inspired  in  Mr.  Elton's  mind  by  Ilengest's 
tendency  to  ubiquity.  Though  he  rejects  the  theories  which  re- 
present the  Saxon  pirates  as  having  eliected,  long  before  the  close  of 
the  Roman  rule,  a  settlement  along  the  "  Saxon  Shore  " — a  name 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  will  bear  two  opposite  interpretations — 
he  afterwards  rather  hesitatingly  admits  the  possibility  of  a  very 
early  settlement  of  Frisians  in  the  valley  of  the  Tweed.  He  is 
in  the  main  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Dr.  Guest  and  Mr.  Freeman, 
but  he  by  no  means  follows  either  master  unreservedly;  and  in  an 
elaborate  note  at  p.  306  on  the  Bretwaldadom,  he  disputes  one  of 
the  latter  historian's  favourite  theories. 

That  picturesque  descriptions  and  charming  bits  of  narrative 
abound  in  Mr.  Green's  pages  is  only  what  he  has  taught  us  to 
expect ;  most  charming  of  all  are  the  stories  gathered  from  the 
lives  and  legends  of  samts,  Irish  and  Teutonic.  Of  the  especial 
merit  of  the  book — the  skill  with  which  the  author  has  carried 
out  his  plan  of  making  physical  geography  supplement  history — ■ 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  any  adequate  idea  by  means  of  brief 
extracts.  The  chief  faults  we  have  to  find  are  a  want  of  con- 
densation and  a  tendency  to  repetition.  Artistically,  the  re- 
introduction,  with  but  slight  variations,  of  passages  from  previous 
works  is  a  mistake,  as  this  alone  would  create  a  feeling  in  the 
reader  that  he  is  always  hearing  the  same  thing  over  sind  over 
again.  Two  of  the  bits  which  we  recognize  might  with  advantage 
have  been  reconsidered.  There  is  that  odd  one  about  the  Icet,  who 
"  in  the  modern  sense  of  freedom  .  .  .  was  free  enough,"  and 
whose  "  life  and  limb  were  as  secure  as  the  ceorl's — save  as  against 
/lis  lord'' — an  exception  which  disposes  of  his  pretensions  to  be 
"  free  enough  "  in  any  modern  sense.  A  similar  inconsistency 
occurs  in  the  passage  on  slavery,  where  Mr.  Green  first  tells  us 
that  "  stripes  and  bonds  were  rare ;  if  the  slave  was  slain,  it  was 
by  an  angry  blow,  not  by  the  lash  ";  then,  only  a  few  lines  further 
on,  and  seemingly  still  with  reference  to  the  same  period,  that  "  if 
guilty  of  wrong-doing, '  his  skin  paid  for  him '  under  his  master's 
lash.  If  he  fled  .  .  .  when  caught  he  might  be  flogged  to  death." 
On  reaching  the  period  for  which  Baida's  Ecclesiastical  History  is 
the  chief  authority,  we  notice  a  few  manifestations  of  Mr.  Green's 
tendency  to  improve  upon  his  original.  Thus  he  tells  us,  citing- 
book  and  chapter,  that 

at  the  pressure  of  Oswald  he  [Penda]  murdered  Eadfrid,  the  second  sou  of 
Eadwiue  by  his  Mercian  wife  Quu;aburh,  who  had  ibr  a  while  found 
refuge  at  his  court. 

We  turn  to  the  passage  of  Baeda  referred  to,  and  we  find  "  at  the 
pressure  of  Oswald  "  represented  by  "  regnante  Osualdo,"  which, 
though  it  may  convey  an  innuendo,  is  on  the  face  of  it  merely  a 
method  of  indicating  the  date.  lu  compensation  to  Oswald,  Mr, 
Green  credits  him  in  his  death-hour  with  the  most  elevated 
Christian  sentiment : — 

His  last  words  showed  how  deeply  the  spirit  of  the  new  faith  was  telling 
on  the  temper  of  Englishmen.  The  last  thought  of  every  northern  warrior 
as  he  fell  liad  till  now  been  a  hope  that  kinsmen  would  avenge  his  death 
upon  his  slayers.  The  King's  last  words,  as  he  saw  himself  girt  about  with 
bloodthirsty  foes,  passed  into  a  proverb  :  "  God  have  mercy  on  their  souls, 
as  Oswald  said  ere  he  fell." 

This  clearly  implies  that  Oswald's  prayer  was  for  his  slayers.  But 
in  BiEda  it  is  for  the  souls  of  his  own  men,  and  not  of  his  heathen 
foes,  that  Oswald  prays : — 

Nam  cum  armis  et  hostibus  circumseptus,  janijamquo  videret  se  esse 
pcrimcndum,  oravit  pro  animabus  exercitiis  sui.  Undo  dicuut  iu  pro- 
verbio :  "  Bens  miserere  animabus,  di.xit  Osuald  cadens  in  terrain." 

We  might  go  on  to  criticize  Mr.  Green's  account  of  Sigeberht 
of  East-Anglia,  Avhere  again  he  has  introduced  a  touch  not  to  be 
found  in  the  original ;  but  we  forbear.  In  the  interests  of  historic 
accuracy  however,  when  we  come  upon  "  the  forest  where  the 
Prior  of  Alverscroft  hunted  in  later  days  with  hawk  and  hound, 
or  where  Ascham  found  Lady  Jane  Grey  busy  with  her  Plato," 
we  must  remark  that  Ascham  has  expressly  declared  that  he  found 
Lady  Jane  "  in  her  chamber."    Mr.  Green  will  mislead  the  artists. 
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aud  we  sbiiU  be  liavinp:  pictures  of  the  fair  Platonist  a-reading,  like 
George  liariiweU's  uncle,  "  all  among  the  crows  and  rooks." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Green  has,  contrary'  to  his  former 
practice,  given  references,  and  has  thereby  greatly  increased  the 
vaUie  of  his  worlc.  Time  fails  us  to  do  more  tlian  mention  the 
elaborate  series  of  maps  in  which  he  traces  "  the  boundaries  of 
the  various  English  powers  at  different  epochs."  Though  this 
book  cannot  be  expected  to  be  as  popular  as  the  Short  History — 
for  the  average  man  is  likely  to  shrink  from  a  whole  volume  on 
■what  Canon  Stubbs  still  permits  him  to  call  the  Heptarchy — we 
believe  that  students  will  rate  it  as  high  as,  if  not  indeed  higher 
than,  any  of  Mr.  Green's  former  works. 


THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY.* 

THE  new  edition  of  this  well-known  Dictionary  ha3  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  letter  K  inclusive.  As  letters  A  to  K 
require  two  volumes,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  whole  will 
be  completed  in  live  volumes,  or  perhaps  four.  Mr.  Charles 
Annandale,  the  editor,  informs  us  that  he  has  been  ten  years  pre- 
paring the  new  edition.  Littre,  we  believe,  was  thirteen  years  col- 
lecting the  materials  for  his  great  work  ;  but,  in  fact,  the  man 
who  proposes  to  make,  compile,  or  edit  a  dictionary  of  any 
language  with  a  long  history  and  a  great  literature  must  be  con- 
tent to  make  it  the  work  of  his  life.  Some  forty  thousand  words 
or  entries  have  been  added,  the  total  number  now  comprised 
amounting  to  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  The 
additional  words  are  mostly  those  newly  coined,  chiefly  of  Latin 
and  Greek  roots,  for  the  growing  wants  of  new  sciences,  new  arts, 
and  new  developments  of  older  arts  aud  sciences.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  which  belong  to  the  field  of  thought  rather  than  of 
action.  How  these  get  introduced  or  coined  for  some  special-purpose ; 
how  they  grow  into  wider  circulation,  with  an  extended  meaning  ; 
how,  sometimes,  the  first  meaning  gets  corrupted  or  lost,  is  a  study 
that  belongs  less  to  Mr.  Annandale  than  to  Mr.  Murray  and  the 
Philological  Society.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  very  curious  exer- 
cise to  set  afew  passages  fromcertain  contemporary  writers — it  would 
be  invidious  to  specify  any — for  translation  into  English  in  which 
no  word  should  be  of  later  date  than  Addison.  Some  of  these 
new  words  are  distinct  gains  to  the  language,  alibrding  the  dill'er- 
entiation  of  thought  impossible  by  the  ruder  machinery  of  old 
English.  Cardinal  Isewman,  we  believe,  once  complained  that 
theology  suffers  from  the  exigencies  of  rhyme  in  English  hymns. 
Some,  however,  are  needless  afl'ectations,  and  will  probably  die 
out  and  be  forgotten,  or  pass  into  the  region  of  synonyms. 

The  Imperial  Dictivnanj  illustrates  the  growth  and  progress  of 
dictiouaries.  First  of  all,  a  dictionary  is  compiled  simply  to  con- 
tain the  words  in  general  use  and  those  known  in  literature,  and  to 
give  their  meanings ;  it  then  extends  its  aim  aud  admits  scientific, 
technical,  antiquarian  words  ;  then  demands  are  made  upon  it  for 
the  admission  of  old  words,  local  and  provincial  words,  obsolete 
"words.  Beside  the  great  dictionaries  there  arise  glossaries, 
lexicons,  and  smaller  dictiouaries ;  there  is  no  part  of  England 
but  has  its  local  glossarj' ;  there  are  Shakspeare  dictionaries ; 
dictionaries  of  synonyms  ;  old  English  dictionaries;  dictionaries  of 
architecture,  botany,  and  all  kinds  of  sciences ;  technical  and 
trade  dictionaries.  Not  only  must  the  meaning  of  a  word  be 
given,  but  also  its  derivation  ;  then  its  earliest  meaning  ;  next  its 
secondary  meanings ;  lastly,  its  use  in  literature.  In  other  words, 
the  object  of  the  dictionary  compiler  must  be  to  make  his  work 
encyclopaadic  within  limits,  historical  within  limits,  and  even  a 
concordance  within  limits.  Thus  Mr.  Annandale  tells  us  that  he 
attempts  to  "  register  aud  e.xplaiu  the  various  meanings  which  are 
or  have  been  attached  to  wo,rds  by  writers  both  new  and  old,  to 
explain  idiomatic  phrases  and  peculiar  constructions,  and  to  distin- 
guish obsolete  from  current  meanings."  This  is  a  laudable  inten- 
tion which,  if  it  had  been  fully  carried  out,  would  have  rendered 
Dr.  Murray's  labours  useless.  It  is  of  course  known  to  our  readers 
that  the  Philological  Society's  Dictionary  proposes  to  contain  all 
words  which  have  ever  been  used  in  English  books,  with  their 
meanings  and  references  to  passages  where  they  have  been  used.  If 
now  we  compare  the  word  castle  as  treated  by  Dr.  Murray  on  the 
one  hand — in  his  specimen  page — and  by  Mr.  Annandale  on  the 
other,  we  arrive  at  a  fair  conclusion  as  to  the  difference  betvfeen 
a  really  scientitic  dictionary  and  a  popular  dictionary  which 
endeavours  to  be  as  scientific  as  its  limits  will  allow.  Mr. 
Annandale  gives  first  its  derivation  and  theu  four  meanings — 
namely  (i)  a  fortress;  this  sense  is  illustrated  by  a  picture  and  a 
brief  account  of  a  mediaeval  castle.  We  may  here  remark  that 
there  are  other  castles  besides  those  built  six  hundred  years 
ago  ;  aud  it  seems  unfair  to  pick  out  one  kind  only  for  illustration 
aud  description.  There  are  Roman  castles,  Egyptian  castles,  Chinese 
castles — evi^n  castles  iu  Spain.  (2)  The  word  castle  is  applied  to 
a  great  house  ;  (3)  to  a  building  forward  or  aft  in  a  vessel,  and  (4)  to 
a  piece  in  chess.  As  regard  phrases  derived  from  the  word,  there  is 
the  well-known  process  of  building  castles  in  the  air.  Aud  the  word 
is  used  as  a  verb  in  chess.  Two  or  three  quotations  from  Shak- 
speare, Coke,  and  the  Earl  of  Stirling  are  introduced  in  illustra- 
tion, but  they  do  uot  seem  to  illustrate  anything  beyond  the  fact 
that  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  a  castle  meant  a  fortress.  Thus 

*  Tlie  Imperial  Dictionary  oj  the  English  Language :  a  Complete 
Encyclopedic  Lexicon.  By  John  Ogilvie,  LL.D.  New  Edition,  caix'fully 
revised  mid  greatly  augmented.  Edited  by  Cliarles  Annandale,  M.A.  Vols. 
1.  and  II.   London  :  Blnckie  &  Son.  i8"82. 


far  the  Imperial  Dictionary.  If  now  we  turn  to  the  specimen 
page  put  forth  by  the  Philological  Society,  we  find  that  the  word 
has,  at  difl'erent  times,  appeared  under  various  forms;  that  it 
entered  England  by  two  channels — namely,  by  wiiy  of  Latin  in  its 
late  sense  of  villaye,  and  by  Norman-French  in  its  modern  mean- 
ing. It  was  pronounced  castel  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
Seven  meanings  are  attached  to  the  word,  with  references  to  each. 
We  learn  from  them  that  the  word  was  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
village  as  late  as  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  "  He 
entered  into  a  certain  castelle,  where  a  certain  woman  called  Martha 
made  him  a  dinner  "  (T.  Becon,  Christ's  Chron.  1 564).  The  other 
meanings  are  (2)  a  fortress;  (3)  a  camp,  with  references  to  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century;  (4)  the  raised  part  on  the 
deck  of  a  ship  ;  (5)  a  tower  of  wood  borne  by  an  elephant ;  (6)  a 
kind  of  close  helmet — it  is  strange  that  this  meaning  should  have 
escaped  Mr.  Annandale's  notice,  as  the  word  is  used  by  both 
Shakspeare  and  Holinshed — and  (7)  a  piece  in  chess.  For  phrases 
and  derived  words  we  have  "to  build  castles  in  Spain,"  "castle 
come-down,"  "  castle  garth,"  "  castle  stead,"  castle  boone," 
and  others.  We  do  not  contend  that  a  popular  dictionary 
should  give  so  full  an  account  of  a  word  as  the  Dictionary 
of  a  Philological  Society ;  but  we  have  shown,  in  comparing 
the  treatment  of  the  same  word  in  the  two  Dictionaries,  that 
there  is  one  very  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  word 
omitted  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary — namely,  its  double  intro- 
duction into  the  language ;  and  that  there  are  two  very  important  , 
meanings  overlooked — namely,  castle  in  the  sixteenth  century  for 
villaye,  aud  castle  at  the  same  time  used  by  Shakspeare  for  a  kind 
of  helmet.  At  the  same  time,  to  ordinary  readers  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  all  the  information  they  want  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Imperial  Dictionary ;  they  only  see  mediaeval  castles,  and  it  is 
instructive  to  be  told  what  were  the  principal  parts  of  a  castle, 
and  what  they  were  called,  with  a  picture  to  explain  where  they 
were  placed. 

•  The  Dictionary,  as  stated  above,  aims  at  being,  within  its  limits, 
an  encyclopaedia  ;  not  only  is  every  word  set  down,  derived,  and  ex- 
plained, but  an  account  is  appended  supplying  information  upon 
subjects  which  a  bare  definition  would  not  make  clear.  The 
encyclopnBdic  character  of  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  indeed,  con- 
stitutes its  principal  and  its  distinctive  value.  For  ordinary 
purposes  it  will  be  found  to  give  information  on  almost  every 
point,  which  seems  to  us,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to 
examine  the  work,  trustworthy.  Thus,  under  the  word  bail,  we 
find  not  only  a  definition,  but  also  a  short  and  tolerably  com- 
plete account  of  the  law  as  regards  bail ;  under  the  word  boat 
we  find  the  various  kinds  of  boat  belonging  to  a  ship  of  war  and 
a  merchant  vessel,  together  with  the  law  as  to  the  number  of  boats 
ordered  to  be  provided  for  any  ship  which  carries  passengers.  The 
word  complement  is  treated  in  its  mathematical  and  musical  senses ; 
the  word  cross  affords  an  opportunity  of  showing  all  the 
various  forms  of  cross  used  in  art ;  fourteen  are  enumerated  and 
represented.  Again,  such  words  as  architecture,  geology,  geometry, 
and  the  like  are  provided  each  with  a  little  treatise,  which,  if  it 
does  not  enable  the  reader  to  call  himself  a  scientific  architect,  a 
geologist,  or  a  geometrician,  will  serve  to  correct  his  ignorance  as 
regards  the  elementary  aims  and  meaning  of  the  science.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  chief  use  of  a  popular  dictionary  is  to 
answer  all  questions  that  may  be  asked  of  it,  so  that  he  who  wishes 
to  understand  an  argument  which  is  illustrated  by  references  to 
things  he  knows  nothing  about,  or  is  couched  in  words  too  hard 
for  him,  may  consult  his  dictionary,  and  so  go  on  his  way  re- 
joicing. For  this  reason,  we  suppose,  the  number  of  technical 
words  has  been  so  largely  increased.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
to  pretend  to  know  better  than  Mr.  Annandale  what  words  belong- 
ing to  anatomy,  chemistry,  archa2ology,  or  the  like  should  be  chosen 
for  insertion,  and  what  should  be  omitted.  On  the  face  of  it,  we 
do  not,  for  instance,  see  the  use  of  inserting  the  word  abolla — 
Juvenal's  "  facinus  majoris  aboil  re  "  is  referred  to  —  because 
students  of  Juvenal  would  not  be  likely  to  seek  help  in  an 
English  dictionary,  nor  is  it  likely  that  persons  ignorant  of 
Latin  would  try  to  understand  the  distinctions  of  Roman  military 
dress.  Nor,  again,  does  it  strike  us  that  many  persons  are  likely 
to  be  confronted  with  such  words  as  dropax — "  a  depilatory  ";  or 
carboi'inate  of  I'otassium  ;  or  goliathus ;  or  many  others  which  wa 
find  in  these  pages.  But  theu  the  editor  has  doubtless  a  good 
reason  for  picking  these  words  out  from  the  purely  scientific  and 
technical  glossaries  to  which  they  belong.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
as  if  criminal  trials,  new  discoveries,  new  processes,  may  at  any 
time  bring  the  most  obscure  of  chemical  compounds  or  scientitic 
terms  into  common  use  and  everyday  speech.  Wherefore  it 
behoves  an  editor  to  admit  as  many  such  as  he  conveniently  can. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  illustrations,  concerning 
which  the  editor  is  apparently  proud.  The  first  requisite  for  such 
small  illustrations  as  are  here  given  is  that  they  should  be  drawn 
only  in  explanation  of  such  things  as  without  such  drawings 
would  be  partly  unintelligible.  In  most  cases  this  rule  is  very 
well  observed.  Thus  the  short  descriptive  account  of  a  gl.tcier  is 
very  greatly  helped  by  the  drawing  which  accompanies  it ;  the 
natural  history  and  botanical  figures  which  abound  seem  ex- 
ecuted with  fidelity,  so  far  as  is  allowed  by  the  very  small  space 
at  the  artist's  disposal ;  and  the  technical  illustrations,  so  far  as 
they  go,  are  most  useful ;  for  instance,  on  the  same  page,  _we 
find  uuder  the  word  hitch  a  little  collection  of  hitch  knots,  which 
ought  to  go  straight  to  a  boy's  heart ;  and  to  illustrate  the  word 
hiue  there  is  a  drawing  of  an  improved  kind  of  beehive.  Ex- 
ception, of  course,  might  be  taken  to  some  of  the  drawings 
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as  needless  ;  yet,  as  we  said  before,  there  is  no  telling 
■what  subject,  what  phrase,  what  scientitic  term  may  not 
come  to  the  front,  and  for  a  while  be  in  all  men's  mouths.  AVhere- 
fore  we  may  conclude  by  saying-  that  a  plain  man  mitrht  do  worse 
than  lay  out  his  money  on  the  new  edition  of  the  Imperial 
Dictionitry. 


THK  DISTANCE.* 

THE  usual  hwlt  of  American  novels  is  the  presence  of  an 
atmosphere  of  simmering  flirtation.  Every  man  is  more  or 
less  "  interested  "  in  every  young  woman,  and  ever}'  young  woman 
is  balancing  the  merits  of  every  man.  Probably  a  good  many 
young  persons  do  pass  a  good  deal  of  their  time  in  this  way,  but 
the  perpetual  description  of  it  becomes  a  little  unpleasant.  The 
American  novelist  is  altogether  too  much  occupied  with  "  young 
girls,"  as  they  are  always  called.  He  shows  an  almost  unholy 
acquaintance  with  the  psychology  of  young  girls.  Mr.  Lalhrop, 
in  the  novel  before  us,  takes  us  into  a  young  girl's  dressing-room, 
and  talks  about  her  little  decorative  arrangements,  and  informs  us 
that  his  heroine  occasionally  powdered  lier  face.  This  is  not  psy- 
chology, but  it  is  almost  natural isme.  But  we  are  thankful  to  say 
that  his  interest  afterwards  becomes  diverted,  more  or  less,  from 
his  young  girl,  and  he  even  entertains  his  readers  with  a  murder. 
Before  going  on  to  criticize  his  murder  (a  very  crude  and  even 
debased  example  of  the  art),  we  must  say  that  his  book  has  one 
of  the  qualities  as  well  as  the  common  defects  of  American  fiction. 
We  always  forgive  the  too  minute  study  of  the  young  girl  in  the 
masterpieces  of  Transatlantic  fiction,  lor  the  sake  of  the  careJ'ul 
style  and  quiet  humour  which  distinguish  these  works  from  too 
many  of  our  own  hastily  cobbled  romances.  Mr.  Lathrop  has 
not  the  wit  of  Mr.  Howells,  or  Mr.  James,  or  the  anonymous 
author  of  Democracij ;  but  he  writes  with  care,  and  makes 
some  points  in  his  dialogue.  He  has  apparently  invented 
the  word  orotund,  derived,  it  may  be  guessed,  from  ore  roiundo, 
and  we  cannot  admire  the  invention.  He  has  a  very  amusing 
character — an  old  woman,  Mrs.  Pride,  who  uses  odd  words  either 
of  her  ovpn  manufacture  or  derived  from  some  local  dialect.  "  Per- 
nicketty  "  is  common  enough  in  Scotland,  if  not  in  England,  but 
to  "  skirtle  a  thing  round  in  one's  mind  "  seems  original,  and  so 
do  "  quirky "  and  he  didn't  feel  quite  "  chirk."  We  know 
"  chirk  "  as  a  verb— 

Ye  cliirk  as  starlings  newly  fed — 

but  not  as  an  adjective. 

Mr.  Lathrop's  book  has  also  the  merit,  though  we  cannot  praise 
it  as  a  story,  of  describing  singular  phases  of  lite  iu  the  United 
States.  That  "  boarding-house  civilization  "  is  almost  as  strange 
to  us  as  the  society  of  the  Chukches  or  the  Tipperahs.  We  first 
meet  his  characters  in  a  place  called  the  Clelt,  from  which  you 
have  a  view  of  a  mountain.  The  mountain  itself  is  a  kind  of 
chorus,  as  it  would  have  been  in  Mr.  Dickens's  later  romances.  It 
looks  friendly,  or  ominous,  or  admonishing,  or  what  not,  as  occa- 
sion serves.  The  hush  about  it  in  the  first  page  is  "  charged  with 
a  sense  of  profound  beginnings."  The  hill  is  "  the  image  of  a 
dim  futurity."  As  a  rule,  nothing  worth  mentioning  ever  happens 
in  "  high-toned  "  American  novels  ;  but  we  see  at  once  that  some- 
thing is  to  happen  in  In  the  Distance.  You  don't  have  a  sense  of 
profound  beginnings  and  an  image  of  a  dim  futurity  for  nothing. 
Still  less  are  you  impressed  as  "  with  a  deep  strain  of  music  "  to 
no  purpose.  One  feels  that  a  forgery,  an  abduction,  incendiarism, 
or  perhaps  even  murder,  is  iu  the  wind.  Then  when  the  reader  is 
getting  rather  bored  with  profound  beginnings,  and  is  wishing  that 
something  would  begin,  Mr.  Lathrop  introduces  a  stage-coach, 
and  a  young  man  looking  at  it: — 

Looking  down  the  rounded  surface  of  the  road,  ho  saw  the  ears  of  two 
horses  rising  above  its  upward  slope  towards  him,  and  at  this  he  made 
haste  to  get  behind  some  black  birches  that  fringed  the  fence  beside  the 
ragged  cleft.  The  ears,  with  a  jerk  forward,  were  developed  into  heads, 
bringing  into  view  behind  them  a  section  of  dull  red  roof  belonging  to  a 
ttagc-coach.  In  like  manner  the  driver  was  enlarged  from  a  ding}'  bust  of 
himself  into  a  full-length  figure,  slightly  doubled  up  as  to  his  knees  fi-om 
his  position  on  the  box ;  and  with  him  appeared  three  young  people — 
Jidith,  daugliter  of  the  theological  professor  Arclidale,  in  the  college  at 
Marie  ;  Mr.  Kavling,  lawyer  ;  and  Itichard  VVhitcot,  civil  engineer. 

Observe  the  accuracy  of  this  description.  The  stage-coach  did  not 
come  up  hill  backwards.  The  tails  of  the  horses  did  not  appear 
first. 

'Too  long,  cry  the  carts,  have  the  horses  before  us 
Unjust  and  unworthy  precedence  obtained, 

says  the  poet ;  but  Mr.  Lathrop's  Kepublicau  cart  advances  in  the 
usual  way.  As  for  the  hordes,  they  were  like  the  beasts  in 
licjected  Addresses — 

their  tails  hung  down  behind. 
Their  shoes  were  on  their  feet. 

The  people  in  the  stage-coach  were,  as  we  have  seen,  Edith  (first 
\oung  girl),  with  two  of  her  lovers,  Ravling  and  Whitcot.  The 
young  man  who  met  them  was  Burlen,  theological  student,  and 
third  lover,  though  he  rapidly  develops  into  first  lover.  Iu  the 
States,  perhaps,  it  is  usual  for  young  girls  to  make  excursions  with 
their  three  lovers,  and  with  Ttuba  Bill,  or  any  other  stage  coach- 
driver,  for  chaperon.  Beautiful  Arcadian  manners — happy,  though 
distant,  West !  By  another  license  of  American  manners,  "  Young 
Burlen  is  going  up  to  Savage's  Mills,  to  board  at  the  same  place 
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with  Miss  Archdale  and  her  aunt  this  summer."  One  can 
imagine  "  each  maid  of  free  aspiring  mind  "  parodying  the  Aiiti- 
Jacobin,  and  crying  "  What  Massachusetts  is,  let  England  be." 
That  is,  as  the  authors  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  explain  in  a  note,  m.ay 
the  manners  and  customs  of  England  bo  brought  into  accordance 
with  those  of  Massachusetts. 

We  need  not  linger  over  Burlen's  success  when  he  recites  a 
prize  essay  on  enthusiasm,  or  dwell  on  the  voluptuous  charms  of 
Edith — "Her  largely  moulded  arms  were  bare,  and  from  a  soft 
turbulence  of  white  lawn,  her  calm  full  throat  emerged  with  an 
ell'ect  of  girlish  stateliness.  From  one  shoulder  a  chain  of  airily 
wrought  tlowers  trailed,"  with  an  agreeable  decorative  effect.  But 
to  come  to  business.  Nobody  knew  what  Burlen's  past  had  been. 
He  was  apparently  the  son  of  his  own  works,  especially  of  the 
sermon  on  enthusiasm.  But  ho  revealed  to  Mr.  Archdale  that  his 
father  had  been  a  village  blacksmith.  Unlike  the  artisan  cele- 
brated by  that  amiable  poet  whom  we  are  regretting,  Mr.  Burlen 
senior  was  a  dissipated  character.  His  wife  died,  his  daughter 
ran  away,  his  son  became  the  author  of  an  essay  on  enthusiasm. 
Somewhat  shocked  by  these  revelations,  Mr.  Archdale  hinted 
that  Mr.  Burlen  junior  had  better  not  make  love  to  Edith  while 
they  were  boarding  at  Savage's  Mills.  He  then  permitted  him  to 
go  and  live  in  rur^l  retirement  with  his  charming  daughter  and 
a  "  fragile  and  inadequate "  aunt.  The  most  amusing  and  un- 
familiar part  of  the  book  is  the  description  of  the  life  of  "summer 
boarders,  '  of  city  people  who  share  the  rude  dough-nut  and  unso- 
phisticated mince-pie  of  nature's  children  in  the  wilds.  All  the 
characters,  all  three  lovers,  Burlen,  Whitcot,  and  Kavling,  meet 
at  the  upland  village  of  Savage's  Mills.  Then  mysteries  begin, 
only  the  mysteries  are  too  transparent.  In  oar  opinion,  if  you  are 
to  have  a  murder  in  a  novel,  it  cannot  bo  too  carefully  managed. 
The  best  plan  is  to  start  with  it  in  the  first  chapter,  or  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  work  back  to  the  discovery  of  the  criminal.  But 
Mr.  Lathrop  "  bottles  "  his  murder,  as  bad  whist-players  bottle  the 
ace  of  trumps.  Yet  all  the  while  every  one  knows  he  has  the 
murder  in  his  hand,  and  its  ell'ect  is  thus  discounted.  It  is  worse 
than  a  crime,  this  murder  ;  it  is  an  artistic  blunder.  Mr. 
Lathrop  manages  it  thus,  and  the  feebleness  of  handling  will  be 
apparent  to  the  merest  neophyte  in  novel-writiug.  Whitcot,  one 
of  Edith's  three  wooers,  is  made  out  to  be  rather  a  pleasant  harm- 
less young  foci  at  first.  But  he  accidentally  learns  that  Burlen's 
father  has  been  a  blacksmith.  All  the  civil  engineer  boils  in  his 
veins.  What,  a  mere  plebeian  woo  the  lovely  daughter 
of  Mr.  Archdale  !  Perhaps  civil  engineers  are  the  aristocracy 
of  the  States.  Mr.  Lowe  used  to  speak  very  highly  of 
them  in  England,  not  so  much,  however,  by  reason  of  their  noble 
birth,  but  rather  because  of  their  ignorance  of  the  classics.  To 
return  to  Whitcot,  he  has  noticed  a  wild,  handsome  girl  of  thirty, 
Ida  Hiss,  a  "  help  "  in  the  country  boarding-house,  and  he  has 
been  dogged  by  a  mysterious,  jealous  lover  of  Ida's.  This  lover  is 
named  Kudyard,  and  we  quite  fail  to  make  out  his  personality, 
"  who  the  devil  he  is,  and  what  the  devil  he  wants,"  as  the  Welsh 
preacher  said  in  a  sermon  on  our  ghostly  foe.  However,  we  naturally 
spot  the  furtive,  gloomy,  homicidal  man  as  the  murderer  in  the 
story.  The  rest  is  equally  simple.  Edith  and  Burlen  meet,  like 
Paris  and  (linone,  on  the  mountain-side.  They  talk  of  geology 
and  theology,  and  we  have  a  sketch  of  the  mountain's  history  in 
the  popular  manner  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen.  The  sketch  is  very  nicely 
done.  Then  the  pair  plight  their  afl'ections,  and  their  engagement 
becomes  Iniown.  Whitcot,  jealous  and  haughty  as  a  true  civil 
engineer,  reveals  to  Edith  the  awful  secret  of  Burlen's  birth, 
and  of  the  character  of  his  long-lost  sister  Thyrsa  (or  Phyrsa) 
now  identified  as  Ida  Hiss.  This  vexes  Edith  a  good  deal ;  and 
Burlen  has  an  altercation  in  a  lonely  place,  where  some  one  over- 
heard everything,  with  Whitcot.  Then  Burlen  went  to  bathe, 
and  Whitcot  plunged  into  full  Dickensism  :— 

He  looked  around  several  time?,  to  sec  if  Itobert  was  following  him.  Was 
there  not  a  sound  of  footsteps,  as  on  that  well-reniembered  lirst  evening, 
behind  him  or  otf  there  at  the  side,  behind  the  underbrush?  Stand  still, 
Whitcot!  Listen! 

No  ;  nothing  but  the  foolish  antics  of  the  wind.  It  hag  come  suddenly 
and  is  blundering  tln-ougli  the  wood,  rattling  a  few  dry  boughs,  and  pick- 
ing up  ilie  dead  leaves  m  lojse  handfuls  to  throw  them  after  tlie  lonely 
walker  iu  a  feelj'.e  kind  of  mimic  wrath.  But  see  how  it  stirs  the  branches 
above  bini,  causing  them  to  nudge  one  another  with  uncouth  mystery! 
One  long,  cloaked  arm  seems  to  take  hold  of  another  long,  cloaked  arm, 
and  all  beckon  and  point  together  as  if  moved  by  the  presence,  in  the  secret 
])lacjs  here,  of  some  dreadful,  shadowy  thing  not  to  be  named.  Whitcot, 
Whitcot !    Don't  you  see  that  it  is  time  to  get  back  to  the  road  ? 

This,  of  course,  is  a  mere  pastiche  of  the  worst  things  in  the 
worst  mauoer  of  Dickens.  We  will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of 
the  reader  by  telling  how  Burlen  was  accused  of  the  murder  of 
Whitcot,  or  how  Ida  Hiss  was  made  to  give  evidence  against 
Kudyard  by  dint  of  a  talisman  produced  in  court — a  pin  set  with 
the  hair  of  her  deceased  mother.  Mr.  Lathrop  should  leave 
murders  alone  if  he  cannot  "  run"  them  better  than  he  does  ia 
this  novel.  People  interested  in  the  fate  of  Ravling,  Burlen, 
Edith,  and  the  rest,  may  find  out  the  conclusion  for  themselves. 
We  confess  that  we  are  quite  unconcerned  about  the  fortunes  of 
these  Iriigile  and  inadequate  characters.  The  only  thing  of  any 
value  in  lue  story  is  the  description  of  rural  characters  and  scenes. 
The  rural  court  of  justice  is  very  funny,  and  surely  very 
iul'ormal.  It  is  strange  that  while  this  ill-constructed  story  is  re- 
published, no  English  firm  brings  out  that  admirably  witty  story 
of  Washington  life  and  political  society — Demoa'acy. 
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SIMCOX'S  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.* 

THESE  lectures  on  the  Apostolic  age' were  originally  delivered 
in  the  "  Chapter  Room  of  Winchester  Cathedral,""  but  have 
lieen  considerably  enlarged,  as  the  author  informs  us,  for  publica- 
tion. He  has  also  taken  the  opportunity  of  "  altering  a  few  collo- 
quialisms " ;  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  he  had  altered  a  good 
many  more,  sufficiently  out  of  place  in  delivery,  especially  within 
the  precincts  of  a  Cathedral,  and  still  more  incongruous  in  print. 
It  is  a  little  odd,  for  instance,  to  be  told  in  a  grave  work  on  Church 
history — whether  rightly  or  wrongly  we  need  not  pause  to  inquire — 
that  a  Roman  proconsul  was  an  "  awful  prig."  But  the  constant 
use  of  what  to  most  readers  will  look  like  vulgar  slang  is  not  the 
only  or  the  worst  fault  Mr.  Simcox  might  advantageously  have 
corrected  in  preparing  his  lectures  for  the  press.  Ho  tells  us  that 
the  postponement  of  publication  has  enabled  him  to  read  three  recent 
books  bearing  on  his  subject— namely,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Church 
Histo7-y,  Dean  Stanley's  Christian  InstitiUiuns,  and  Mr.  Hatchs 
Bamptoa  Lectures,  but  he  seems  to  imply  that  he  has  not  learnt 
very  much  from  them  and  has  preferred  to  rely  on  more  familiar 
authorities.  At  this  we  are  not  surprised  ;  from  Dean  Stanley  and 
Mr.  Hatch  at  all  events  he  would  be  sure  to  gather  a  superabuud- 
ance  of  ingenious  fancies  but  a  minimum  of  authentic  fact.  What 
does  strike  us  as  so  strange  that  it  would  appear  incredible  if  it  were 
not  true,  is  that  in  writing  on  the  Apostolic  age  he  should  have 
systematically  ignored,  and  should  to  all  appearance  be  wholly 
ignorant  of,  what  may  bo  called  the  standard  work  on  the  subject 
of  our  own  day,  written  by  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities, 
if  not  the  greatest,  on  Church  history.  We  mean  of  course 
Dr.  Diillinger's  i-iW^  Age  of  tho  Churdi  {Chrhtmihum  unci  Kirvhc). 
It  is  possible,  though  it  would  be  a  serious  disqualihcatiou  for  the 
task  he  has  undertaken,  that  Mr.  Simcox  may  not  read  German, 
but  even  that  would  not  serve  to  explain  his  neglect  or  ignorance 
of  a  work  which  has  passed  through  several  editions  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation.  The  fact  however  remains  that,  while — as  was 
inevitable  in  dealing  with  the  same  period — he  is  constantly 
coming  across  questions  which  Dr.  Dollinger  has  carefullj^  dis- 
cussed, he  never  makes  the  slightest  reference  to  him,  and  decides 
them,  often  peremptorily  enough  and  sometimes  in  a  quite  oppo- 
site sense,  without  any  notice  or  seemingly  any  knowledge  of  the 
arguments  or  authorities  of  the  great  German  divine.  Of  this 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  book  we  shall  give  some  examples 
presently.  Meanwhile  there  are  one  or  two  other  points  besides 
the  suppression  of  what  he  euphemistically  calls  "colloquialisms" 
in  which  we  could  wish  the  author  had  carried  out  more  strictly 
the  promises  of  his  preface.  He  had  perhaps  been  warned  by  his 
study  of  the  Christian  Institutions  of  the  danger  he  expressly 
specifies  of  tracing  fanciful  analogies  between  the  doctrinal  or 
political  controversies  of  the  primitive  Church  and  those  of  our 
own  day ;  but  he  admits  that  he  has  not  "  always  been 
careful  to  omit  such  allusions."  And  accordingly  we  find 
him  in  one  place  instituting  a  grotesquely  irrelevant  com- 
parison between  the  Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem  and  the 
Vatican  Council,  "  only  that  "  in  the  former  "  it  was  St.  James  who 
was  Pope;  St.  Peter  was  no  more  than  a  liberal  Cardinal" ;  which 
must  mean  either  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  James  disagreed,  or  that 
the  liberal  Cardinals  at  the  Vatican  agreed  with  Pius  IX.  though 
they  voted  against  him.  Then  again  Mr.  Simcox  observes,  justly 
enough,  that  it  is  a  very  cheap  form  of  charity  and  a  fashionable 
disguise  for  vanity  to  rehabilitate  one  of  the  bad  characters  of 
history.  But  it  is  a  form  of  temptation  which  he  appears  to  us  by 
no  means  to  have  escaped  himself.  He  has  a  morbid  taste  for 
revising  received  verdicts  on  his  own  ipse  dixit,  and  at  least 
partially  whitewashing  such  very  black  sheep  as  Nero  ;  he  even 
goes  to  the  extravagantly  paradoxical  length  of  introducing  a  moral 
comparison  betwean  Nero  and  Hadrian,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  former.  We  are  told,  indeed,  at  first  that,  though  originally 
rather  amiable  than  otherwise — a  view  which  is  tlatly  contradicted 
by  Suetonius — Nero  afterwards  "  became  a  monster."  Yet  when  we 
come  to  the  burning  of  Rome,  of  which  it  is  allowed  that  he 
was  generally  believed  at  the  time  to  be  the  real  author,  Mr. 
Simcox  summarily  dismisses  the  charge  as  "  incredible,"  on  the  plea 
that,  even  if  capable  of  "  such  a  monstrous  sacrifice  of  life  and 
property  " — why  should  "  a  monster  "  shrink  from  a  monstrous 
crime  ? — he  would  never  have  risked  the  loss  of  such  treasures  of 
Greek  art  and  literature.  To  be  sure  he  did  not  exactly  display 
that  "prompt  and  benevolent  enei'gy  "  on  the  occasion  which  might 
have  been  desired,  but  if  he  chose  to  "  indulge  a  pensive 
melancholy  "  by  retiring  to  his  private  theatre  and  there  chanting  to 
Ms  lyre  a  description  of  the  burning  of  Troy,  small  blame  to  him ;  it 
is  "  a  bit  of  sentimentalism  "  in  his  character  which  one  rather  likes. 
The  common  version  of  the  story,  by  the  way,  as  retailed  by 
Suetonius,  was  not  at  all  that  Nero  retired  to  his  private  theatre 
to  indulge  a  pensive  melancholy,  but  that  he  mounted  the  lofty 
tower  of  Mecienas  to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  splendid  spectacle  of 
the  conilagration,  and  there  sung  his  lay  of  insolent  triumph  over 
the  terrible  mischief  he  had  perpetrated.  And  as  to  his  doing 
"  all  that  could  be  expected  of  him  "  after  the  crisis  was  over,  it 
is  enough  to  remember  that  he  utterly  set  at  nought  all  rights  of 
private  property  in  rebuilding  Rome  according  to  his  seltish  and 
luxurious  tastes — probably  one  main  object  of  the  crime — the 
porticoes  of  the  magnificent  palace  he  erected  himself  alone  ex- 
lending  over  more  than  a  mile. 
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We  have  dwelt  on  this  point  because  it  illustrates  what  is  un- 
fortunately a  marked  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Simcox's  method.  He  is 
fond  of  displaying  his  originality  by  developing  out  of  his  internal 
consciousness  the  most  arbitrary  hypotheses,  often  in  the  teeth  not 
only  of  the  received  opinion,  but  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  available 
evidence.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  sees  "  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all 
the  martyrs  under  Nero  suffered  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  64." 
But,  not  to  dwell  on  the  fact,  which  he  himself  admits,  that  "  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times  "  a  very  different  view  has  prevailed, 
we  have  the  explicit  and  contemporary  testimony  of  Clement  of 
Rome  that  St.  Paul  suffered  "  under  the  rulers,"  which  points  to 
the  period  of  Nero's  absence  from  Rome  in  67,  when  the  city  was 
under  tlie  government  of  the  urban  and  prtetorian  prefects.  Nor 
is  there  any  shadow  of  ground,  beyond  the  assumed  amiability  of 
Nero,  for  restricting  the  persecutions  to  the  year  64.  Mr.  Simcox 
is  again  "  aware  "  that  he  is  "  contradicting  not  only  the 
general  tradition  of  Christendom,  but  the  direct  and  weighty 
evidence  on  which  it  rests " — notably  the  almost  contem- 
p.irary  testimony  of  Irenpeus — when  he  insists  that  St.  John 
saw  the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse,  not  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian  (who  died  in  97)  but  in  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  he  even 
allows  that  "it  seems  very  audacious"  to  maintain  this  novel 
hypothesis.  So  far  we  quite  agree  with  him.  In  truth  all  the 
evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  is  against  him,  and  his 
reasons  for  rejecting  it  are  of  the  feeblest ;  the  most  plausible- 
looking  of  them,  derived  from  the  different  style  of  Greek  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  Gospel  of  St.  John,  is  shown  by  Dr.  Dollinger  really 
to  tell  the  other  way.  A  little  further  on  we  have  a  marvellous 
series  of  assumptions  compressed  into  one  page.  Mr.  Simcox  first 
assures  us,  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  St.  Chrysostom  which 
gives  no  countenance  to  such  a  notion,  that  in  the  early  Cliurch 
any  member  of  the  congregation  who  had  a  gift  for  it  might 
stand  up  and  pray  in  his  own  words  at  a  certain  period  in  the 
Eucharistic  celebration  where  the  liturgical  prayers  of  the  deacons 
were  afterwards  substituted.  St.  Chrysostom  is  clearly  referring  to 
the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues,  which  the  Irvingites  in  our  own 
day  professed  to  revive,  but  he  gives  no  hint  of  its  being  exercised 
during  the  Eucharistic  liturgy,  as  neither  is  this  allowed  in  the 
modern  Irvingite  ritual.  We  are  next  told  that  we  have  "  the 
modern  representative  of  '  these  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered ' 
in  the  modern  Anglican  Litany."  A  reference  to  so  familiar  an 
authority  as  Hooker — a  more  trustworthy  one  than  Dean  Stanley  or 
Mr.  Hatch — w^ould  have  shown  Mr.  Simcox  that  the  Anglican 
Litany  had  a  totally  dilFerent  origin.  It  is  translated,  with  certain 
variations,  from  the  old  Latin  Litanies  originally  introduced  for 
processional  use  at  a  time  of  public  calamity  by  Mamercus,  Bishop 
of  Vienne,  in  the  middle  of  tlie  tifth  century,  and  thrown  into  very 
much  the  shape  still  retained  by  Gregory  the  Great  a  century 
and  a  half  later;  and  it  has  about  as  much  to  do  with  any 
extempore  prayers  or  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Apostohc  Age 
as  with  the  Koran.  Mr.  Simcox  closes  this  ingenious  list 
of  paradoxes  with  the  still  more  gratuitous  suggestion  —  for 
which  he  does  not  even  attempt  to  allege  any  sort  of  proof — that 
the  Corinthians  may  possibly  have  continued  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharist  when  they  had  no  duly  ordained  presbyters  to  do  it. 
Why  the  Corinthians  more  than  any  other  Oliurch.'^  and  why 
should  there  have  been  no  duly  ordained  presbyters  in  so  consider- 
able a  Christian  community  ?  It  is  an  equally  arbitrary 
though  less  monstrous  assumption  that  the  Ten  Commandments 
formed  part  of  the  Apostolic  Liturgj'.  And  it  is  impossible  to 
suppress  a  smile  at  the  curious  little  sorites,  so  to  call  it,  piled  up 
a  few  pages  further  on  about  St.  Ignatius  the  Martyr.  It  is  first 
assumed,  on  the  strength  of  an  expression  in  one  of  his  letters 
which  proves  nothing  of  the  kind,  that  Ignatius  was  married ; 
Mr.  Simcox  is  next  "  tempted  to  conjecture,"  without  any  pretence 
of  evidence  at  all,  that  a  certain  Smyrnrean  lady  of  rank,  named 
Alee,  was  his  wife  ;  and  hence  it  is  thirdly  concluded  that  he  him- 
self "  was  probably  a  man  of  good  social  position  " — a  method  of 
argument  constructed  on  the  principle  of  ubscurum  per  obscurius. 

W&  have  already  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Simcox  writes  in  ap- 
parently entire  ignorance  of  tho  most  important  work  of  recent 
date  on  the  subject  he  is  handling,  and  our  readers  may  fairly 
expect  us  to  offer  some  proof  of  what  sounds  a  hardly  credible 
charge.  A  perusal  of  the  hrst  thirty  pages  would  suffice  to  supply 
it.  We  are  told  that  the  condemnation  and  death  of  St.  Stephen 
"  were  the  deliberate  act  of  the  Jewish  Senate  and  people,"  and 
that  "  the  Sanhedrim  was  able  to  execute  their  sentence  without 
applying  to  the  Procurator  for  sanction,"  because  at  that  time  the 
procuratorship  was  vacant.  Certainly  the  narrative  in  the  Acts 
seems  rather  to  bear  out  Dr.  Dollinger's  statement  that  "Stephen 
was  dragged  forth,  in  wild  tumult,  without  any  formal  sentence, 
to  be  stoned."  It  would  at  least  have  been  natural  to  refer 
to  what  Dr.  Dollinger  says  about  it,  and  still  more  to  his 
careful  discussion  of  the  right  of  tlie  Sanhedrim  to  hold  a 
judicial  court  without  the  leave  of  the  procurator.  A  little 
further  on  Mr.  Simcox  "waives  the  vexed  question  whether  St. 
James,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  one  of  the  Twelve,"  but  pro- 
fesses his  acceptance  of  "  the  really  traditional  view  that  he  was 
a  son  of  St.  Joseph  by  his  first  wife."  Dr.  DoUinger  devotes 
several  pages  to  a  discussion  of  this  point,  and  shows  pretty  clearly 
that  "  the  really  traditional  view,"  as  well  as  the  correct  one,  is 
that  St.  James  was  one  of  the  Twelve,  and  was  the  nephew  and 
adopted  son  of  St.  Joseph.  In  his  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  priesthood  in  the  New  Testament,  where  he  comes  to  much 
the  same  conclusion  as  Dr.  DoUinger  on  less  ample  and  less  adequate 
grounds,  Mr,  Simcox's  argument  sutlers  from  his  evident  ignorance 
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of  what  a  greater  writer  had  said  before  him  ;  and  the  same  holds 
pod  of  his  disquisition — fairly  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes— on  the 
dispute  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Autioch.  lie  is  not 
equally  fortunate  in  rfmarking  that  but  for  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
there  would  be  little  doubt  that  St.  Paul's  martyrdom  took  place 
at  the  close  of  his  two  years'  imprisonment  at  Kome  recorded  in 
the  Acts.  Here  again  he  might  have  learned  from  Dr.  Dcillinger — 
■what  it  is  anyhow  strange  that  he  should  not  have  known — that 
there  is  not"  merely  strong  but  conclusive  evidence,  apart  from 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  for  St.  Paul's  liberation  from  prison  and 
subsequeut  martvrdom  after  visiting,  as  St.  Clement  puts  it, 
"  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  West,''  which  probably  means 
Spain.  In  his  argument  about  the  origin  of  the  episcopate, 
where  he  differs  in  some  respects— rightly,  as  it  seems  to  us — 
from  Bishop  Lightfoot,  he  would  have  found  the  view  he  some- 
what faintly  and  timidly  advocates  far  more  fully  and  clearly 
established  by  Dr.  DoUinger.  Dr.  DuUinger  has  also  proved,  almost 
to  demonstration,  that  the  "  Babylon  "  from  which  St.  Peter  dates 
his  first  Epistle  must  have  been  Komo,  and  certainly  could  not  be — 
as  Mr.  Simcox  thinks  not  unlikely— Babylon  on  the  Euphrates, 
which,  so  far  from  being  a  great  centre  of  Jewish  population,  was 
at  that  period,  as  Strabo  and'Pliny  call  it,  "a  great  desert  "  emptied 
of  inhabitants. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  out  of  many  that  might  be  cited 
where  the  author  would  have  avoided  serious  mistakes  or  mate- 
rially strengthened  his  own  case  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
acquaint  himself  with  an  authority  with  which  every  tiro_  in 
Church  history  might  be  presumed  by  this  time  to  be  familiar. 
A  writer  on  the  first  century  was  not  equally  bound  to  have  studied 
a  minor  but  very  important  and  learned  work  of  Dr.  Dollinger's 
on  the  much-vexed  controversy  between  HippulyfMs  and  C'alhstus 
in  the  third,  but  some  knowledge  of  it  might  have  been  useful  to 
Mr.  Simcox  in  the  long  "  Note  "  he  has  inserted  on  the  Gnostic 
Heresies.  It  is  rather  perplexing  to  be  told  that  in  the  time  of 
Marcion — i.e.  in  the  second  century — "  the  most  liberal  Churches 
only  allowed  peqance  for  deadly  sin  twice  after  baptism."  If 
public  penance  is  intended  there  is  the  obvious  rejoinder,  first  that 
DO  regular  penitential  canons  were  enacted  before  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  and  secondly  that  during  the  period  when  the  peni- 
tential discipline  was  in  full  vigour — from  the  middle  of  the  third  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century — there  is  abundant  proof  that 
it  was  largely,  or,  to  use  the  author's  phrase,  liberall}',  modified  in 
practice  according  to  circumstances.  Marcion  himself  was  twice 
readmitted  to  the  Church  after  falling  into  heresy  and  other 
grievous  offences ;  Cerdon,  another  heretic  of  the  day,  was  excom- 
municated and  readmitted  much  oftener.  But  it  would  almost 
appear  that  the  mistake  is  a  still  graver  one  from  the  state- 
ment, two  pages  later  on,  that  ''  absolution  in  ai  ticulo  mortis 
was  not  yet  the  rule  even  in  the  Roman  Church,  which,"  it  is 
added  in  a  footnote,  "  was  foremost  in  all  relaxations  of  the 
primitive  penitential  discipline."  The  implied  sneer  is  as 
misplaced  as  the  remark  is  conspicuously  incorrect.  The  whole 
Church  on  this  theory  must  have  somehow  fallen  by  anticipation 
into  the  Novatian  heresy.  As  to  the  greater  laxity  or  gentleness 
(whichever  we  choose  to  consider  it)  of  the  Roman  penitential 
discipline,  it  must  be  understood  in  relation  to  other  Western 
Churches,  especially  the  African,  which  inherited  something  of 
the  national  fierceness  of  temperament ;  for  the  Eastern  rule 
in  these  matters  generally  was  notoriously  milder  than  the 
Western.  But  neither  in  East  nor  West  was  it  ever  the  custom 
to  refuse  absolution  to  the  dying  under  any  circumstances,  though 
in  certain  cases  communion  was  at  one  period  refused  to  them ; 
this  restriction,  however,  was  also  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
thirteenth  canon  of  Nice  (325),  which  professes  not  to  be  altering 
but  confirming  "  the  ancient  and  canonical  law,"  when  it  forbids 
"  that  any  one  at  thepoint  of  death  should  be  deprived  of  his  lust  and 
most  necessary  viaticum.''^  The  strange  notion  Mr.  Simcox  seems 
to  have  adopted  is  based  on  a  passage  in  TertuUian — a  very 
questionable  authority  on  a  matter  so  closely  connected  with  his 
own  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  character  and  belief — and  has  been 
fully  disproved  by  Orsi  and  Morinus. 

We  sliould  be  sorry  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  there  is 
not  much  that  is  both  useful  and  interesting  in  this  little  work, 
though  its  utility  would  have  been  greatly  increased  if  Mr.  Simcox 
had  betrayed  less  eagerness  to  exhibit  his  own  ingenuity,  and  more 
care  to  ascertain  the  judgment  of  the  most  trustworthy  authorities 
on  the  period  he  was  discussing.  It  is  a  minor  but  very  incon- 
venient drawback  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  mere  list  of  the 
headings  of  chapters — from  which,  by  the  way,  the  long  Note  on 
Gnosticism  which  covers  above  forty  pages  is  unaccountably 
omitted — there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  shape  of  either  Index  or 
Table  of  Contents.  The  later  part  of  the  book  is  better  written 
and  more  interesting  than  the  earlier.  With  an  extract  in  Mr. 
Simco.x's  happiest  style  from  the  si.xth  chapter,  which  contains  a 
good  account  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  this  notice  must 
close : — 

The  cfiief  thing  tliat  strilies  us  about  liim  is,  that  he  is  such  a  thorough 
Catholic — a  word  which  he  is  the  tirst  extant  writer  to  use.  This  charac- 
teristic is  more  prominent,  I  own,  iu  the  four  disputed  letters  than  iu  the 
three  of  the  Syi-iac  version :  still,  it  appears  that  even  in  these  the  supreme 
authority  on  all  .spiritual  matters  is,  to  his  mind,  the  Church — the  Church 
Universal,  reprejcnted  to  the  individual  by  the  local  Church  of  which  he  is 
a  member;  that  loc.tl  Church  being  represented  by  its  bishop,  presby.ers, 
and  deacons.  The  s.dnt  refers  to  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  as  the  foundations 
of  the  (.'atholic  Church,  he  refers  to  tlie  authority  of  the  apusiles  as  its 
founilcrs  ;  but  it  never  occurs  to  him  as  conceivable  that  there  can  be  a 
conflict  between  them  and  the  Cliurch,  that  it  can  ever  be  right  or  necessarv 


to  "  go  behind  "  the  fact  of  Catholic  consent,  and  appeal  from  the  judgment 
of  tho  Church  to  that  of  the  apostles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  If 
any  one,  whether  Protestant  or  Socinian,  wishes  to  maintain  the  paradox 
that  the  mass  of  the  Christian  Church  apostatized  from  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  and  formulated  an ,  unscriptural  faith  difl'urent  from  the  truly 
primitive  and  apostolical  one,  it  will  not  do  to  date  the  apostasj*  from  the 
davs  of  Gregory  the  Great,  or  even  of  Constantiue  ;  they  must  draw  tlie  line 
somewhere  in  the  eighteen  years  or  less  that  lie  between  !St.  Clement  and 
Si.  Ignatius.  Only  then  they  will  have  to  account  for  the  fact  that  St. 
I'olycarp  is  just  as  scriptural  and  apostolical  as  St.  Clement:  yet  he  never 
suspects  or  denounces  St.  Ignatius  as  an  apostate,  but  lives  with  him  as  a 
briitlicr,  and  listens  to  his  advice  as  to  one  more  nearly  made  perfect  than 
himself. 


GEORGE  SELWYN  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES.* 

IT  was  -very  nearly  forty  years  ago  that  the  volumes  now  re- 
printed, of  letters  addressed  to  George  Selwyn,  with  the 
accompanying  illustrative  matter,  first  issued  from  the  press. 
The  work  had  become  scarce,  and  the  original  edition  has  for  some 
time  past  been  ditiicult  to  procure,  and  has  fetched  a  high  price. 
A  republication  was  therefore  desirable,  and  it  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  remedy  the  great  defect 
of  the  first  edition — namely,  that  it  has  no  index  or  table  of  con- 
tents. But  it  has  been  thought  proper  simply  to  issue  an  exact 
fiicsimile  of  tho  book  as  it  appeared  in  1843 — in  the  same  type, 
with  the  same  number  of  pages,  and  the  same  portrait  prints — 
and  without  the  addition  of  that  which  would  have  been  so  useftil 
to  all  who  may  wish  to  refer  to  such  an  interesting  collection  of 
anecdotes  and  history,  general  and  particular,  as  is  contained  iu 
the  result  of  Mr.  Jesse's  labours. 

The  book  was  reviewed  soon  after  its  appearaoce  by  Mr. 
Ilay  ward,  in  a  brilliant  article  which  is  to  be  found  in  tho  Eclin- 
huryh  licview  for  the  year  1844,  and  which  was  reprinted  in  1854 
— an  article  which  not  only  made  excellent  use  of  the  materials  fur- 
nished by  George  Selwyn's  correspondence,  but  also  gave  much 
curious  and  interesting  information  from  other  sources  about  the 
habits  of  high  play  existing  ia  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  among  those  who  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  and 
fashionable  society  of  the  period.  The  work,  indeed,  is  a  mine 
of  entertaining  and  curious  matter,  and  it  has  more  recently  sup- 
plied Mr.  Trevelyan  with  many  of  the  illustrations  for  the  lively 
sketch  of  manners  and  society  in  the  England  of  a  hundred  years 
since  which  forms  a  chapter  in  his  admirable  history  of  the  early 
days  of  Charles  James  Fox. 

The  letters  commence  in  1746,  and  extend  to  1780;  and  to 
read  them  is  to  take  a  pleasant  canter  through  an  interesting 
country,  and  to  make  acquaintance  in  the  most  agreeable  way  with 
all  the  prominent  persons  and  events  of  the  time.  Serious 
matters,  of  course,  are  encountered  as  they  occur  iu  the  general 
and  personal  transactions  to  which  reference  is  made  ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected  iu  letters  mostly  written  from  the  very  focus 
of  party  politics  and  fashion,  all  public  and  private  scandals  receive 
a  large  share  of  attention.  What  the  letters  fail  to  relate,  as  veell 
as  all  necessary  explanations  of  them,  is  supplemented  by  the 
memoirs  and  fragments  of  history  which  are  added  by  Mr.  Jesse; 
so  that  the  book  must  always  be  an  amusing  and  useful  com- 
panion to  the  more  solid  historical  accounts  of  the  same  times. 
There  are  some  letters  which  might  with  no  great  loss  have  been 
omitted  from  the  coltection,  and  these  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Warner.  They  are  among  the  least  valuable,  and  are  the  most 
indecorous.  The  attempts  at  wit  and  humour  in  them  are  forced 
and  frequently  vulgar,  and  exhibit  a  man  striving  to  maintain  a 
position  of  equalit}'  with  his  correspondent  to  which  neither  his 
station  nor  abilities  gave  him  any  real  claim.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  would-ba  Sterne,  but  without  any  sufficient  pre- 
tensions to  enable  him  to  till  the  part.  He  is  always  displaying 
anxiety  to  make  himself  useful  and  amusing  to  his  fashionable 
friends,  and  especially  on  the  alert  to  run  errands  for  George 
Selwyn,  aud  serve  him  in  the  negotiations  about  the  custody  of 
the  mysterious  little  Mie-Mie,  the  well-known  daughter  of  a 
certain  Mme.  Fagniani,  and  herself  afterwards  Marchioness 
of  Hertford.  The  honour  of  her  paternity  was  a  question  in  doubt 
as  between  George  Selwyn  and  that  old  reprobate  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  from  both  of  whom  she  received  a  large  portion  of 
their  fortunes.  But  there  is  one  letter  from  the  easygoing  divine 
which  proves  that  he  at  least  did  not  suppose  Selwyn  was  her 
father,  for  he  seriously  recommends  him  to  marry  his  young 
favourite,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  their  ages,  in  order  to 
give  him  a  legal  right  to  have  her  constantly  as  an  inmate  of  his 
house,  and  to  put  an  end  to  his  incessant  anxieties  on  the  subject. 
Warner  in  one  place  has  the  bad  taste  to  refer  to  Howard  the 
philanthropist  as  "  the  jail-man  " ;  and  yet  he  was  active,  as  it 
appears,  in  procuring  the  erection  of  his  monument  in  St.  Paul's. 

George  Selwyn  would  have  been  a  personage  of  some  importance 
in  his  own  time  from  his  Parliamentary  influence  and  connexions, 
even  if  he  had  not  possessed  the  wit  which  now  keeps  his  name  from 
oblivion.  He  belonged  to  the  best  clubs  of  the  day  in  London,  and 
through  life  found  his  associates  among  people  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  were  more  or  less  worth  knowing.  With  all  faults, 
indeed,  he  and  his  friends  must  compare  favourably  with  the  men 
who  occupied  something  of  the  same  sort  of  position  in  the  genera- 
tions which  followed  them.    The  Macaronis  of  George  III.'s  reign 
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were  superior  to  the  Daudies  who  tifj-ured  in  the  llegency,  and  the 
earlier  set  of  rakes  and  gamesters  had  manlier  aims  and  better  feel- 
ings and  tastes  than  the  frivolous  people  with  whom  some  acquaint- 
ance may  be  made  in  the  novels  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  Perhaps  the 
closing  of  the  Continent  consequent  upon  the  long  war  with  France 
had  something  to  do  with  this  deterioration  in  social  life,  as  it 
certainly  had  with  the  decline  iu  art  which  was  simultaneous 
with  it. 

Many  points  illustrating  changes  in  morals  and  manners  may  be 
mot  with  in  these  letters.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Orator 
Henley's  in  1745,  that  he  di.'.ed  at  twelve  o'clock  all  the  year 
round,  but  was  ready  to  take  11  glass  at  a  tavern  from  four  to  six. 
In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  from  the  Ilight  Hon.  Richard  Kigby — 
the  typo  of  a  successful  placeman  of  the  period,  and  whose  name 
was  borrowed,  as  will  be  remembered,  by  Disraeli  for  one 
of  the  characters  in  his  novels,  and  to  emphasize  his  dislike  of  a 
well-known  politician  of  later  days — he  describes  himself  as 
winning  forty  pounds  at  a  cock-fight.  In  the  same  note  he  refers 
to  Garrick's  failure  in  the  part  of  Othello,  which  he  only  attempted 
on  one  occasion,  and  mentions  having  dined  out  of  toivn  at  Chelsea 
College.  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Willitims  tells  of  the  Duchess  of 
Queeusberry  wanting  a  man  to  make  up  a  ball,  which  one  can  only 
understand  by  recollecting  how  few  people  went  to  the  making  up 
of  a  ball  in  those  days.  Mrs.  Delany  has  recorded  that  at  a  ball 
in  Dublin,  given  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset  when  Lord  Lieutenant, 
there  were  only  four-and-twenty  couples,  dauciug  twelve  at  a 
time,  and  with  only  two  non-dancers  at  the  party.  The  trials  of 
the  rebel  lords  who  were  out  iu  the  '45  come  in,  with  reference  to 
requests  for  tickets  of  admission  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  there 
is  one  short  note  of  this  date  as  to  which  we  have  always  thought 
that  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Jesse  was  more  ingenious  than 
true.  It  informs  Selwyn  that  "  the  head  is  ordered  to  be  de- 
livered "  to  him  at  an  expense  of  little  more  than  a  guinea  ;  and 
the  explanation  is  that  it  was  one  of  those  which  had  been 
recently  parted  with  by  some  one  who  had  undergone  the  sentence 
for  high  treason.  Selwyus  love  of  witnessing  executions,  and  of 
everything  connected  with  them,  is  well  known — he  went,  indeed, 
to  Paris  to  see  Damieus  broken  on  the  wheel  for  his  attempt  to 
assassinate  Louis  XV. ;  but  it  is  more  likely,  notwithstanding  the 
coincidence  of  date,  that  the  reference  in  this  place  is  to  a  portrait- 
engraving  of  a  head,  to  which  he  had  subscribed.  Some  of  the 
most  charming  letters  are  those  from  Gilly  Williams,  and  one  of 
them  gives  an  anecdote  of  a  supper  iu  Newgate  on  the  night 
before  an  execution,  which  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  Fielding's 
Jonathan  Wild. 

In  1763  mention  occurs  of  Brighthelmstone  as  a  watering-place 
beginning  to  come  into  fashion,  but  iu  which  it  was  not  easy 
to  get  tolerable  accommodation,  the  best  lodgings  being  most 
execrable.  Some  of  the  grammar  used  would  now  be  considered 
peculiar.  Lord  March,  afterwards  Duke  of  Queeusberry,  says,  "  I 
believe  you  ^cas  gone  before  the  Margrave  came ";  and  again  he 
says,  "  1  should  have  wrote  to  you.  '  In  due  course  the  strange 
story  of  the  Chevalier  D'Fon  comes  under  notice ;  and  Hannah 
Mores  account  of  meeting  this  ambiguous  person  is  quoted  from 
the  memoirs  of  that  serious  lady.  There  used  to  be  much  going 
over  to  Paris,  and  the  letters  are  full  of  commissions  to  get  articles 
of  dress  from  thence,  and  of  the  dilliculties  of  introducing  them 
into  England,  and  of  saving  birthday  clothes  from  the  clutches  of 
the  Custom  House  ofiicors.  In  the  account  of  an  execution  occurs 
the  phrase,  "  launched  into  eternity,"  ascribed  to  a  certain  Old 
Kowe,  to  whom  successive  generations  of  penny-a-liners  ought  to 
feel  grateful  for  having  provided  them  with  an  expression  which 
has  served  its  purpose  so  long  and  so  well.  The  lamous  duel 
between  Mr.  Chaworth  and  Lord  Byron,  arising  out  of  a  tavern 
brawl  at  a  dinner  of  country  gentlemen,  is  mentioned.  This  lord 
was  the  great-uucle  of  the  poet,  whose  kinsman,  the  well-known 
fourth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  afterwards  became  one  of  Helwjn's  best  and 
most  valuable  correspondents. 

The  i'requenters  of  White's  do  not  seem  to  have  appreciated 
Horace  Walpole's  CaUlo  of  Oti-anto  as  much  as  Lord  Dyron  did, 
for  it  is  called  by  Gilly  Williams  "  such  a  novel  that  no  boarding- 
school  Miss  of  thirteen  could  get  half  through  without  yawn- 
ing." It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  George  Selwyn's 
correspondents  were  much  given  to  reading  anything,  and  the 
absence  of  nearly  all  allusion  to  literature  and  the  literary  men  of 
the  time  is  a  remarkable  thing  in  the  present  collection  of  letters. 
But  a  country  clergyman,  the  vicar  of  Coleshill,  who  was  afterwards 
Dean  of  Worcester  and  of  Durham,  declines  Selwyn's  oiler,  pre- 
sumably on  loan,  of  Swift's  works,  as  having  already  the  means  of 
seeing  them  at  a  club  instituted  and  called  a  "  book-club," 
where  pipes  and  tobacco  are  never  seen,  and  all  the  new  tilings  are 
taken  m.  The  club  consisted  of  twenty  neighbouring  clergy 
and  esquires,  chosen  by  ballot,  after  the  manner  of  White's. 
It  may  be  noted  that  in  1767,  the  then  fashionable  watering- 
place  of  Bath  was  still  called  the  Bath  ;  and  in  the  same  year  Lord 
Holland,  in  reference  to  some  dispute  which  he  says  others  thought 
should  be  decided  by  a  duel,  mentions  the  Jockey  Club  as  a 
tribunal  he  had  never  heard  of.  Now  the  Jockey  Club  was  founded 
in  1750,  but  it  must  be  presumed  that  its  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged jurisdiction  over  disputed  questions  arising  out  of  Turf 
transactions  had  not  at  this  time  come  into  vogue.  The 
word  "  humbug,"  used  as  a  verb,  is  to  be  met  with  in  a 
letter  from  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  at  Paris  in  1768.  He  writes  that 
he  expects  to  "  have  somethino-  to  humbug  Madame  de  Detl'and 
with.''  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  but  Grose 
gives  it  a  place  in  his  Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vuli/ar  Toiujue^ 


published  in  1785,  and  it  must  about  this  time  have  been  getting 
into  use.  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  has  quite  recently  pointed  out  that  the 
word  is  to  be  met  with  in  Feidinando  Killigrewe's  Universal  'Test 
Book  (about  1735-40),  and  also  in  some  verses  under  one  of 
Hogarth's  etchings.  There  is  also  an  indication  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  word  "  bore."  Lord  Holland,  in  May  of  1770,  com- 
plains of  being  detained  a  fortnight  at  Lyons,  and  of  having  had 
difficulty  in  reaching  that  place  from  Avignon,  because  every  post- 
house  was  compelled  to  send  horses  lor  the  Dauphine  Marie 
Antoinette,  then  on  her  way  to  Paris  to  be  married ;  and  it  is 
added  that  ten  thousand  horses  had  in  that  way  been  requisitioned. 
The  familiarity  of  those  who  could  afford  the  enjoyment,  in  those 
days  of  expensive  travelling,  with  the  Continent  tended,  no  doubt, 
to  the  refinement  of  the  English  upper  classes.  But  it  cannot 
have  assisted  to  rub  oii"  exclusiveness ;  and  the  way  in  which 
a  peer,  half-ruined  by  gambling,  could  speak  of  his  own  agent 
or  steward,  who  had  given  him  advice  on  the  necessity  of 
retrenching  his  expenditure,  may  be  noted.  Lord  Carlisle, 
writing  in  1775,  enters  into  the  state  of  his  affairs  with  George 
Selwyn,  and  speaks  of  having  to  give  up  residing  at  Castle  Howard, 
and  of  other  proposed  reductions ;  and  he  says,  "  the  comforts 
with  which  these  loxo  people  sweeten  their  tales  of  wretchedness 
are  more  disgusting  and  painful  than  the  evils  they  paint  or 
olliciously  prognosticate."  Elsewhere  he  writes  of  "  that  old  rascal 
Franklin." 

The  solemn  farce  of  the  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston 
for  bigamy  afl'ords  a  characteristic  illustration  of  the  manners  of 
the  period.  Such  a  thing  could  not  have  happened  in  con- 
temporary France ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  better  that  the  scandal 
should  be  public,  although  unpunished,  than  that  one  or  more 
persons  should  have  been  imprisoned  for  life  without  trial  in 
the  Bastille,  as  would  probably  have  happened  iu  a  similar  case 
over  the  water.  The  trial  and  hanging  of  Dr.  Dodd  are  of  course 
described  ;  so  are  the  Gordon  riots,  and  the  death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Miss  Ray,  together  with  the  execution  of  her  murderer. 
The  commencement  and  progress  of  the  great  American  War,  the 
terrors  of  Paul  Jones,  and  the  constant  anxiety  (then  as  now) 
about  the  state  of  Ireland,  are  frequent  themes  of  correspondence. 
The  numbers  polled  at  a  University  election  in  1779  will  seem 
small  to  modern  graduates  of  Cambridge.  There  were  three  can- 
didates for  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  Marquess  of  Granby  going 
to  the  Upper  House,  and  the  total  number  who  voted  were  440, 
and  this  was  considered  unusually  large.  Nor  do  the  residents 
seem  to  have  exercised  much  hospitality  towards  the  outvoters, 
for  Sir  George  Saville  and  others  had  to  sit  up  all  night  iu  their 
carriages  in  the  inn  yards. 

It  would  bo  improper  to  conclude  without  quoting  at  least  a 
sample  of  George  Selwyn's  many  good  things  which  have  been 
recorded.  Perhaps  one  of  the  Lest  was  his  remark  to  the  beau- 
tiful Lady  Coventry,  wearing  a  new  dress  covered  with  silver 
spangles  as  big  as  a  shilling — "  Why,  you  will  be  change  for  a 
guinea." 


CIRCASSIA  FORTY  YEARS  AGO.* 

IN  the  year  1839  Mr.  Spencer  was  induced  by  "the  events 
which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  few  months  in  Persia, 
Herat,  and  India,  and  their  ultimate  connexion  with  Circassia 
and  the  other  Asiatic  countries  on  the  Black  Sea,  which  recently 
formed  the  theatre  of  my  wanderings,"  to  "  submit  to  the  public  a 
cheap  and  revised  edition  of  this  work."  Mr.  Spencer  went  on  to 
say  in  the  preface,  from  which  we  quote,  that  connected  as  the 
conquest  of  Circassia  was,  however  remotely,  with  the  security  of 
our  Eastern  Empire,  one  could  not  wonder  at  the  increasing  im- 
portance attached  to  it  by  men  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion, 
nor  at  the  apprehension  with  which  its  possible  consummation  was 
regarded: — 

During  a  long  series  of  years  has  Russia,  unnoticed,  imheeded  by  slumber- 
ing Europe,  pressed  step  by  step  her  plans  for  the  subjugation  of  the 

Caiic.isus  Tlie  patriotic  eHorts  of  the  brave  mountaineers  to  defend 

tlic'ir  humble  hcartlis  froui  tlie  grasp  of  the  invader,  and  the  unequal  strife 
iu  which  they  liave  been  so  long  engaged,  are  apppreoiated  as  they  deserve, 
and  their  cause  has  won  the  sympathy  of  every  humane  and  enlightened 

man  in  every  part  of  civilized  Europe  1  am  no  advocate  for  war,  but 

every  man  acquainted  with  the  aggrandizing  policy  of  Russia  must  be 
aware  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  imperative  upon  us  to  place  a 
barrier  against  the  further  advances  of  a  Power  that  threatens  to  become  a 
dangerous  rival — a  powerful  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  his  views  as  to  Russia  in  general,  the 
author  went  on  to  pay  a  high  compliment  to  Count  Worreuzow, 
then  Governor-General  of  New  Russia,  who  did  all  he  could 
do  to  help  him  on  his  way  and  to  give  him  special  opportunities 
for  seeing  what  he  wanted  to  see.  He  ended  his  preface  by  some 
good  advice  to  intending  followers  in  his  own  footsteps,  not  the 
least  important  point  in  which  was  that  it  was  indispensable  to 
the  traveller  to  be  furnished  with  an  introduction  to  some  chieftain 
or  elder  of  the  country,  who,  "  by  becoming  his  Iconak,  will  be 
answerable  to  his  countrymen  for  tbe  good  conduct  of  the  stranger 
and  that  he  is  not  a  Russian  spy.  Without  this  precaution  the 
traveller,  after  escaping  the  Russian  cruisers,  would  find  that  he 
had  to  contend  against  another  danger — the  united  hostility  of  the 
whole  population  of  Circassia."  Even  as  it  was,  Mr.  Spencer  was 
in  danger  at  one  time  of  falling  between  two  stools,  as  he  related 

*  Tiuvch  ill  Circassii,  Krini  Tartar!/,  S^-c.  By  Edmund  Spencer,  Esq., 
Author  of  '-Travels  in  the  Western  Caucasus,"  &c.  2  vols.  London; 
lleury  Colburn.  1839. 
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in  his  second  volume.  Under  the  advice  of  a  Turkish  officer  at 
Constantinople,  who  had  resided  among  the  Circiis&ians  for  some 
time,  he  "  waived  for  the  first  time  in  my  lile  the  proud  privilege 
of  my  birthright  as  an  Englishman.  In  doing  this  I  was  actuated 
by  two  motives;  I  did  not  wish  to  appear  among  the  Cauciisians 
in  my  true  character,  for  my  visit  migut  then  be  construed  into 
one  of  a  political  tendency,  both  by  the  natives  and  Russian 
agents— (where  are  they  not'to  be  found  ?) — whereas,  by  assuming 
that  of  a  Frank  Stambouli  hakkim  (doctor),  a  Genoese,  I  not  only 
avoided  this  danger,  but  opened  the  prospect  of  a  friendly  re- 
ception." However,  when  he  arrived  at  a  Circassian  town, 
having  left  his  lionak  laid  up  with  intermittent  fever  some  dis- 
tance off,  Mr.  Spencer's  habit  of  constant  inquiry  laised  the 
keenest  suspicion,  and  when  he  went  on  to  take  down  the  answers 
given  him  in  a  note-book,  and  to  make  sketches  of  various 
objects,  then  "  the  vexation  of  this  most  jealous  people  knew  no 
"bounds.''  lie  had  indeed,  it  appeared,  inl'ringed  their  laws  and 
usages;  and  a  meeting  of  elders  was  held,  before  wiiich  he  was 
brought  up  to  be  examined.  Then  he  found,  in  spite  of  the  Turk- 
ish oiKcer's  assurance  that  by  one  of  their  traditions  the  Genoese 
were  held  in  much  honour,  that  they  had  never  heard  of  Genoa, 
and  "  they  entertained  no  respect  for  any  other  nation  or  people 
under  heaven  except  the  Turks  and  the  English."  He  was,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  stick  to  his  original  plan ;  and  finally  the  assur- 
ances ol  his  konali  and  the  good  offices  of  a  native  prince  with 
whom  he  had  struck  up  a  friendship  saved  him  from  what  might 
have  been  a  very  disagreeable  scrape.  Subsequent  events  proved 
that  his  assumption  of  a  character  was  not,  alter  all,  unwise,  for 
when  with  the  [jrince  on  a  reconnoitring  party  which  was  attacked 
bv  Cossacks  Mr.  Spencer  noticed  that  the  attack  "  appeared 
directed  in  an  especial  manner  against  my  liberty,  a  circumstance 
which  I  suspected  could  not  be  altogether  accidental."  He  com- 
municated his  suspicions  to  the  chief,  a  strict  watch  was  kept,  and 
the  following  uight  a  Volhynian  deserter  was  detected  returning 
from  the  Russian  camp.  "  I  now  lound  the  advantage  of  my 
assumed  character  of  Stambouli  hakkim.  But,  if  a  poor  doctor 
■was  an  object  of  animosity  to  the  Russian  general,  merely  because 
he  was  a  European,  what  would  have  been  my  fate  if  it  had  been 
known  I  was  an  Englishman  !  " 

The  first  letter — the  work  is  cast  in  the  form  of  letters— of  the 
author's  second  volume    opens   with  the   words  : — "  My  dear 
friend, — Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that,  in  spite  of  our  haughty 
■vaunt,  '  England  rules  the  waves !  '  we  have  not  a  single  tlag 
waving  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Euxine  !"    Mr.  Spencer  was, 
however,  entertained  most  hospitably  by  the  Russian  officers  off  and 
at  Sevastopol ;  indeed,  one  curious  point  in  his  book  is  the  evident 
liking  which  was  inspired  in  the  author  by  individual  Russians,  in 
spite  of  his  very  well-founded  apprehensions  as  to  Russian  designs. 
Of  Sevastopol  itself  Mr.  Spencer  gave  an  interesting  account, 
describing  it  at  some  length,  and  saying  that  it  seemed  "as  if 
formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature  expressly  for  a  fortified  station. 
Yet,  with  all  these  natural  advantages,  such  was  the  surprising 
ignorance,  want  of  tact  and  judgment  of  the  Turks,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  Russians,  that  it  remained  unnoticed,  till  a 
Frenchman  who  happened  to  visit  Sevastopol  pointed  them  out 
to  the  Russian  Government."    While  ^Ir.  Spencer  was  there, 
various  works,    on  a  gigantic  scale,"  the  material  for  which  was 
supplied  by  the  neighbouring  quarry  of  Inkerman,  were  being  car- 
ried out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Upton,  an  English  engineer. 
Having  remarked  upon  the  energy  and  speed  with  which  these  works 
were  being  completed,  Mr.  Spencer  went  on  to  dwell  eloquently 
upon  his  favourite  topic: — "Even  Russia  herself,"  he  wrote,  "con- 
lined  to  her  snowy  deserts,  was,  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  a 
country  nearly  unknown,  overrun  and  plundered  alike  by  Poles, 
Swedes,  and  Turks,  with  a  people  so  timid  that  it  only  required  a 
handful  of  Tartars  to  show  themselves  in  <a  Russian  town  to  put 
the  whole  ot  the  inhabitants  to  flight:  yet  she  is  now,  in  the 
nineteenth   century,   become   the    terror   of    the  surrounding 
nations.     Turkey  and   Persia  quail  beneath  her  iron  grasp ; 
Austria,  GermiHiy,  and  the  whole  of  the  northern  nations,  dread 
her  power;  even  France,  the  once  powerful  France,  fawns  upon  her 
friendship."    In  his  next  letter  Mr.  Spencer  pursued  his  theme  in 
greater  detail  commented  much  upon  the  Russian  desire  for  terri- 
torial aggrandizement,  and  on  the  fact  that  of  all  European  Powers 
it  was  only  Great  Britain  that  she  dreaded,  insisted  upon  the 
ubiquitous  presence  of  Russian  spies,  and  quoted  from  the  Moscow 
Gazette  this  passage — "Go  on  !  go  on  !  debt-burdened  Albion, thy 
hour  is  not  yet  come.    But  be  assured  we  shall  soon  teach  thee  a 
lesson  at  Calcutta  !  "    "We  cannot  resist  quoting  part  of  the  pero- 
ration which  is  suggested  by  this  curious  extract.    If,  Mr.  Spencer 
wrote,  we  neglected  to  take  steps  for  checking  the  progress  of 
Russian  duplicity  and  aggrandizement,  then,  "  when  Turkey  and 
Persia  shall  be  chained  to  the  chariot-wheels  of  their  conqueror  on 
his  march  to  India ;  when  our  commerce  shall  have  passed  into 
other  channels,  we  shall  regret  our  supiueness,  when  activity  will 
avail  nothing ;   mourn   over   our  short-sightedness,   when  the 
auguries  of  ill  shall  have  been  fulfilled  ;  and  lament,  when  it  is  too 
late,  that  we  did  not  boldly  advance  and  anticipate  the  evil,  in- 
stead of  waiting  until,  by  its  increased  m.ignitude,  every  prospect 
of  a  successful  struggle  shall  have  become — must  I  add  ? — hope- 
less.''   It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Spencer  would 
have  felt  much  more  comfortable  about  Russian  advance  in  the 
East  now  than  he  did  in  the  year  1836. 

There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter  in  the 
letters  besides  the  sagacious  comments  on  and  forecasts  of  political 
events;  and  not  the  least  curious  part  of  them,  as  a  mere  record  of 


travel,  is  that  part  which  deals  with  the  Crimea,  and  especially 
with  Balaclava,  which,  when  Mr.  Spencer  visited  it,  wore  the  aspect 
of  a  deserted  town,  and  indeed  might  have  suggested  the  idea, 
that  it  was  an  old  town  which  had  only  recently  been  excavated. 
It  must,  he  thought,  be  very  ancient,  and  probably  retained  the  form 
given  to  it  by  the  first  colony  of  Greeks  that  settled  there,  while 
he  never  met  in  any  town  with  so  many  rare  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  gold  and  silver  medals,  all  of  which  he  under- 
stood to  have  been  found  by  the  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Crimea  Mr.  Spencer  wished 
seriously  to  warn  "the  tourist  "  to  beware  of  the  shepherds'  dogs, 
the  dangers  of  meddling  with  which  he  illustrated  by  an  incident 
that   befell  him  once  when  he  was  travelling  in  Asia  Minor 
with  a  Hungarian   gentleman.    The   Hungarian  being  severely 
bitten  without  provocation  by  a  dog  at  the  entrance  of  a  village, 
drew  his  sword  and  attacked  the  brute,  which,  howling  loudly, 
attracted  all  its  companions,  upon  which  the  whole  body  of  dogs 
set  upon  the  travellers  so  desperately  that  they  were  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  an  open  shed  and  make  a  vigorous  defence.  When 
at  length  the  dogs  saw  that  they  were  overmatched,  they  drew 
off,  and  presently  returned,  backed  up  by  the  whole  village  up  ia 
arms  ;  aud  it  was  only  the  production  simultaneously  of  pistols  and 
a  firman  that  enabled  the  travellers  to  get  oil'  without  worse  con- 
sequences.   In  a  later  letter  Mr.  Spencer  gave  a  curious  account  of 
the  mud-baths,  or  Boues  de  Sak,  at  Eupatoria,  the  wonderful 
qualities  of  which  he  believed  to  be  much  exaggerated ;  while  he 
knew  of  one  instance  in  which  a  patient  who  came  to  them  from 
a  long  distance  found,  after  going  through  a  course  of  treatment, 
that  he  had  got  rid  of  his  rheumatism,  but  had  received  in  ex- 
change a  violent  intermittent  fever.    The  author  describes  the 
baths  as  "  a  stagnant  lake  of  some  extent,  the  greatest  part  com- 
posed of  mud,  where  you  see  a  multitude  of  heads  (for,  be  it 
remembered,  the  whole  of  the  bathers  are  buried  to  the  chin)- 
smoking,  eating,  drinking,  laughing,  singing,  and  moaning  ;  alto- 
gether forming  a  scene  the  most  comic  imaginable."    At  Odessa 
the  author  found  that  there  was  an  extraoidiuaiy  hatred  betweea 
the  Jews  aud  the  Russians,  and  that  contests  between  them,  one 
of  which  he  himself  witnessed,  were  both  frequent  and  san- 
guinary.   At  that  time  we  read  that  "  so  well  arranged  are  the 
preparations  of  the  Jews  for  attack,  when  it  becomes  necessary  ta 
defend  themselves,  that  at  any  time  a  quarrel  takes  place  they 
rush  into  the  streets,  crying  with  all  their  might   Gewalt .'. 
Gewalt!  when  instantly  the  whole  Hebrew  population — men,, 
women,  and  children — arm  themselves   with  every  species  of 
weapon,  from  a  pitchfork  to  a  reaping-hook,  and  rush  to  the 
scene  of  action."    As  to  the  ferfs,  Mr.  Spencer  found  that  they 
were  thorough  slaves  by  nature  and  education,  and  so  wanting  in 
free  or  noble  feeling  that  they  would  not  receive  tlie  boon  of  liberty 
when  it  was  oll'ered.    This,  however,  he  supported  by  only  one- 
instance  known  to  him,  of  a  Russian  nobleman  who,  hating  the 
principle  of  slavery,  set    all   his  serfs  free,    and   to  whom 
they   returned  in   a  body  some  months   afterwards,  begging 
to  be  restored  to  serfdom,  "  for  then  we  wanted  nothing,  now  we 
want  everything."    The  author  continued,  with  a  quaint  touch  of 
pedantry  that  appears  every  now  and  then  in  his  wi-iting,  "  Thus, 
you  see,  however  singular  it  may  appear  to  the  free-born  sons  of 
our  country,  emancipation  I'rom  slavery  does  not  always  confer 
happiness."  Mr.  Spencer's  volumes  have,  as  may  be  guessed,  a  good 
deal  of  interest;  and  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  them  just 
now  is  the  last  letter  of  all,  in  which  he  reviews  the  Eastern 
question.    It  would  take  too  long  to  follow  his  arguments  step  by 
step,  but  one  passage  may  be  quoted  as  representing  a  leeling 
which  at  that  time  was  pretty  generally  put  forward  in  the 
press: — "Certain  of  being  involved  sooner  or  later  in  a  war  witln 
Russia,  and  also  certain,  Irom  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  and 
the  threats  that  Power  continually  holds  out  of  an  invasion  oS' 
India,  that  the  theatre  of  that  war  will  be  at  first  confined  to- 
those  countries  bordering  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  how 
necessary  is  it  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  our  power  aud 
influence  to  protect  Circassia  as  an  independent  State,  and  thus- 
secure  a  jiicd  de  tcrre  impregnable  in  its  mountain  fastnesses,, 
and  inhabited  by  a  people  the  sworn  enemies  of  Russia !  " 


THE  LAND  OF  DYKES  AND  WINDMILLS.* 

MR.  BIRD  would  have  given  us  a  much  better  book  if  he  haJ 
contented  himself  with  telling  us  what  he  had  himself  seen, 
and  had  leit  the  works  of  previous  authors  untouched.  Though, 
he  has  no  great  powers  of  observation,  he  has  nevertheless  kept  his 
eyes  open  during  his  residence  in  Holland,  and  has  noted  down 
many  matters  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  to  whom 
that  country  is  unknown.  Unfortunately,  his  style  is  somewhat 
heavy,  and  his  discrimination  between  facts  that  are  worth  record- 
ing and  those  which  may  be  passed  over  in  silence  is  by  na 
means  keen.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  we  should  have  read 
The  Land  of  Di/Iccs  and  Windmills  with  some  degree  of  pleasure 
had  it  not  been  for  the  displays  of  learning— perhaps  we  should 
more  properly  say,  of  ignorance — which  are  met  with  in  almost 
every  chapter.  His  book  is  but  a  small  one,  but  in  it  ho 
strives  to  cram  a  great  deal  of  "  historical  information,"  as  ha 

*  Tlie  Land  o  f  Dykes  and  fVindmills  ;  or.  Life  in  Holland.  AVith  Anec- 
dotes of  Noted  Persons,  and  Historical  Incidents  in  ciinuexion  with  Eng- 
land. By  Frederick  Spencer  Bird,  Author  of  "  llaniugLou,"  "Sloiiedell 
Lodi^e,"  ivc.    Loudou  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1802. 
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calls  it.  It  is  clear  that  he  is  not  a  -well-read  man,  aud  that 
he  knows  as  little  of  the  true  method  of  a  writer  of  history 
as  of  history  itself.  He  quotes,  but  he  is  very  careless  in  his 
quotations.  More  than  ouce  he  is  even  guilty  of  a  fault  vphich, 
in  a  man  who  had  any  real  knowledge  of  books,  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  piece  of  effronterj'.  He  puts  into  the  mouth  of  so 
well-known  an  author  as  Lord  Macaulay  lines  which  would  have 
made  Macaulay  stare.  We  can  only  suppose  that  Mr.  Bird  has 
lived  so  long  abroad  that  his  own  English  has  got  somewhat  of  a 
foreign  cast.  In  the  first  of  these  paraphrases  of  our  great  histo- 
rian, he  is  describing  what  he  calls  "  the  French  invasion  of  the 
Netherlands  " — as  if,  by  the  way,  those  luckless  lands  had  only 
once  been  run  over  by  France.  He  says  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  formed  a  scheme  of  emigration  to  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
■"which,  bad  it  been  accomplished  (to  use  the  words  of  Macaulay), 
would  have  been  the  noblest  subject  for  epic  song  in  modern 
bistory.  If  natal  soil  and  marvels  with  which  human  industry'  had 
covered  it  were  buried  under  the  ocean,  all  was  not  lost,  Hol- 
landers might  survive  Holland."  This  is  the  sort  of  English  that 
Macaulay  might  have  written  bad  he  been  brought  up  as  a 
Dutchman,  and  studied  our  tongue  by  the  system  of  Ollendorff. 
Later  on  in  the  book  Mr.  Bird's  quotations — for  he  carefully  and 
■conscientiously  gives  quotation  marks — are  still  more  daring.  In 
writing-  of  the  time  of  Monmouth's  invasion,  he  tells  us  how,  on 
the  request  of  James  II.,  the  States-General  had  directed  the 
magistrates  of  the  towns  to  prevent  the  Whig  refugees  from 
molesting  the  English  Government.  He  makes  Macaulay  answer- 
able for  the  following  sentence: — "In  general  those  directions 
■were  obeyed ;  but  the  authorities  of  Amstei'dam  took  no  effectual 
steps  for  preventing  the  expedition  from  sailing."  There  is,  it  is 
true,  nothing  OUendorffian  in  this  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  very  little  of  Macaulay.  The  unparaphrased  passage  is  as  follows: — 
In  general  those  directions  were  obeyed  ....  But  Amsterdam 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  emigrants ;  and  the  governing  body  of 
Amsterdam  would  see  nothing,  hear  nothing,  know  of  nothing." 
His  daring,  however,  is  best  seen  in  making  Macaulay  answerable 
for  the  following  hasty  and  ungrammatical  sketch  of  Monmouth's 
career : — ■ 

"  For  some  time,"  says  Macaulay,  "lie  was  the  life  of  the  Hague,  where 
he  was  a  conspicuous  ligure  at  balls.  He  had  taught  the  English  country- 
dance  to  the  Dutch  ladies,  and  had  in  his  tui-n  learned  from  them  to  skaie 
■on  the  canals.  The  story  of  Lady  Wentworth's  ardent  attachment  for  him'; 
how,  after  his  father's  death  and  his  uncle's  succession  to  the  throne,  he* 
plotted  against  the  English  Government,  and  litted  out  ships  at  Amster- 
dam for  a  descent  on  England  and  Scotland,  with  money  obtained  partly 
by  contributions  and  partly  by  the  .sale  of  his  own  jewels  and  those  of 
Lady  Wentwortb,  are  (s(c)  well  known." 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  ]\Ir.  Bird  has  treated  Macaulay's  re- 
dundancy of  ornament  in  much  the  same  way  as  Dutch  gardeners 
treat  a  yew  tree.  He  has  lopped  it  on  all  sides.  Macaulay  wrote, 
"  Animated  by  such  expectations,  he  had  been  the  life  of  the 
Hague  during  the  late  winter.  He  had  been  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  at  a  succession  of  balls  in  that  splendid  Orange  Hall  which 
blazes  on  every  side  with  the  most  ostentatious  colouring  of 
Jordaens  and  Hondthorst." 

Goldsmith  fares  little  better  than  the  historian  in  the  quotation 
that  is  made  from  bis  Traveller ; — 

The  pent  ocean  rising  o'er  the  pile 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile, 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossom'd  vale. 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mast,  the  cultivated  plane, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  its  reign. 

The  first  line  is  not  metrical.  The  word  while,  with  which  it 
begins,  was,  we  suppose,  in  the  author's  way,  and  so  he  removed 
it.  The  omission,  however,  he  should  have  rcarked.  In  the  last 
line  its  is  an  emendation  for  his,  though  in  that  case  hiyn  in  the 
second  line  should  have  been  in  like  manner  changed  into  it.  But 
what  are  such  errors  as  these  compared  with  the  gross  absurdities 
■of  the  last  line  but  one  ?  "  The  crowded  niast,  the  cultivated 
^tee  !  "  As  if  the  Dutchmen  thronged  their  masts  and  not  their 
marts,  and  cultivated  that  kind  of  tree  which  thrives  so  well  in 
cities  and  not  their  plains.  He  quotes  an  anecdote  from  a  book 
which  we  can  hardly  believe  he  ever  saw — Dr.  William  King's 
Atiecdotes  of  His  Own  Times.  This  Dr.  King,  he  says,  "  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  to  whom  he  acted  as  Secretary  when  she 
was  Princess  of  Denmark."  His  appointment  he  must  have  got 
at  a  somewhat  early  age,  as  he  was  but  seventeen  at  the  time  of 
Anne's  accession.  After  having  quoted  the  anecdote — misquoted 
we  might  say,  for  he  changes  "  a  small  pension"  into  "  a  small 
portion  " — our  author  goes  on  to  quote  some  other  anecdotes  which 
he  has  met  with.  Among  these  we  come  upon  another  story 
from  Dr.  King's  collection,  though  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Mr.  Bird  knows  whence  it  came.  In  it  also  he  falls  into  a 
serious  error,  which  we  shall  leave  him  to  discover  for  himself. 
Some  of  the  statements  that  he  gives  on  his  own  authority 
are  not  more  accurate  than  those  which  he  has  fathered  on 
others.  Very  perplexing  is  the  statement  that  the  Dutch  pipe- 
factories  "flourished  most  between  the  years  1720  and  1721." 
No  mind  but  one  trained  in  the  metaphysics  of  the  schools 
could,  we  should  think,  even  conceive  of  the  time  that  exists 
between  the  close  of  one  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
But  to  place  pipe-f;tctories  in  that  infinitesimal  period  and 
to  make  them  flourish  in  it  reqtiires,  indeed,  an  effort  of  the 
imagination  that  is  more  than  human.  In  the  next  page  we 
read  that  in  1666  some  tea  was  brought  from  Holland  to  England, 


"  from  which  time  it  became  universal,  and  sold  for  sixty 
shillings  per  pound."  At  this  period,  as  Mr.  Bird  might  have 
learnt  from  Macaula,y,  the  wages  of  an  English  labourer  were, 
on  an  average,  four  shillings  a  week.  From  1666,  thertSTore, 
tea  became  universal,  as  it  took  each  man  of  that  class  which 
formed  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  nation  only  fifteen  weeks' 
work  to  earn  enough  to  buy  a  single  pound.  But  our  atithor 
perhaps  may  defend  himself  by  bringing  forward  the  example  of 
those  who,  in  announcing  the  death  of  a  relative,  tell  us  that  he  is 
universally  lamented,  when  they  mean  nothing  more  than  that  his 
loss  is  felt  by  his  family,  and  possibly  by  the  parish.  Peat,  Mr. 
Bird  seems  to  think,  is  as  much  unknown  in  England  as  vails.  In 
describing  the  Dutch  stoves,  he  says  :  — "  The  fuel  burnt  is  usually 
coke,  or  turf  (so-called),  the  latter  being  a  sort  of  earth,  almost 
black  in  colour,  and  full  of  the  fibres  of  decayed  plants.''  He  tells 
us  how  it  is  cut  and  dried — as  if  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, we  had  not  seen  these  operations  carried  on  before  our  eyes. 
Some  of  the  reflections  in  which  he  indulges  are  commonplace 
enough.  Thus,  in  the  account  that  he  gives  of  the  precautions 
against  fires,  he  adds  : — "  The  Dutch  have  every  reason  to  be  care- 
ful ;  for  where  buildings  are  lofty,  close  together,  and  inhabited  by 
many  difl'erent  families  (as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  large  towns 
of  Holland),  fires  are  inevitably  attended  by  disastrous  conse- 
quences, and  not  unfrequently  by  loss  of  life,  if  not  speedily  dis- 
covered and  extinguished."  This  is  no  doubt  very  true,  but  it 
scarcely  needs  for  its  utterance  a  voice  from  Holland. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  so  overcome  with  resentment  at  the 
author's  faults  as  not  to  do  justice  to  his  merits.  He  who  should 
skim  the  book,  and  carefully  skip  most  of  the  passages  that  deal 
with  history  or  are  enclosed  in  quotation  marks,  might  spend  an 
hour  with  some  profit  aud  some  pleasure.  In  two  or  three  matters 
that  Mr.  Bird  mentions  we  should  do  well  to  follow  the  Dutch. 
For  instance,  in  their  anxiety  to  stop  the  spread  of  infection  they 
have  adopted  a  plan  which  has  been  merely  suggested  in  England. 
"  To  the  street-door  of  every  house  in  which  an  inmate  is  suffer- 
ing from  small-pox,  typhus  fever,  or  any  similar  disease,  the  pro- 
prietor is  compelled  to  affix  a  printed  notice  announcing  the  fact 
to  the  public."  We  fear  that  some  time  yet  must  pass  before  an. 
Englishman  can  be  brought  to  admit  that,  though  his  house  is  his 
castle,  it  ought  to  be  so  only  defensively,  and  not  ofi'ensively.  In 
Holland  dogs  are  taxed  as  they  are  in  England ;  but  evasions  of 
this  tax,  which  are  so  common  here,  are  thus  prevented  there  : — 
"  A  small  brass  token  (the  shape  of  which  is  altered  every  year), 
bearing  a  registered  number,  by  which  the  owner  can  be  traced, 
has  to  be  fastened  to  the  collar  of  every  dog,  as  a  proof  that  the 
tax  has  been  paid."  Taxes  in  Holland,  Mr.  Bird  tells  us,  are 
generally  very  high,  and,  it  is  clear,  are  often  very  mischievous. 
Here  they  might  learn  much  from  iis.  "  There  is  a  tax 
on  every  window,  door,  chimney,  servant,  ....  and  on 
every  article  of  household  furniture  in  use.  One  must  even  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  earning  one's  daily  bread,  no  man  being  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  a  profession,  trade,  or  occupation  of  any  sort, 
unless  he  obtain  what  is  called  a  pcitent^'^  The  poor  taxpayer  has 
not  even  the  satisfaction  of  having  his  taxes  called  for.  He  must 
take  the  money  to  the  collector's  office,  and  often  loses  an  hour  or 
two  while  waiting  till  the  great  man  can  attend  to  him.  Should 
he  be  behind  in  the  payment,  one  or  two  hungry  militiamen  are 
quartered  in  his  house  at  his  expense  until  he  has  cleared  ott'  his 
arrears.  Two  hundred  j'ears  ago  boots  and  shoes,  "  those  articles 
so  essential  to  human  comfort,"  as  our  author  somewhat  needlessly 
describes  them,  were  not  only  taxed,  but  were  conspicuously 
marked  on  the  upper  leather  with  the  Government  stamp.  Medical 
men  have  their  fees  fixed  by  law  and  fixed  at  a  low  rate.  To 
make  up  for  this,  no  druggist  can  sell  the  simplest  mixture  unless 
the  prescription  of  a  doctor  be  produced.  If  a  man  is  suffering 
from  headache  or  toothache,  though  he  may  know  of  some  remedy 
which  will  give  him  relief,  he  cannot  procure  it  until  he  has  con- 
sulted a  medical  man. 

In  some  parts  of  Holland  the  houses  of  the  poorer  Boers  are 
but  little  better  than  Irish  cabins.  "The  family  live  all  to- 
gether in  one  large  room,  divided  by  wooden  partitions,  which 
serves  as  parlour,  kitchen,  and  bedroom,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
shared  with  a  cow  or  donkey."  The  bed  is  a  huge  box,  filled  with 
heather  or  seaweed,  and  in  districts  exposed  to  floods  is  often 
raised  to  a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  floor.  In  respect 
of  cleanliness,  these  poor  people  are  far  superior  to  the  Irish. 
Even  if  a  labourer  gets  not  more  than  ten  shillings  a  week,  yet 
be,  his  wife,  and  his  children  will  be  seen  every  Sunday  "  respect- 
ably dressed  and  scrupulously  clean."  It  is  a  very  common  custom 
for  the  peasants  to  leave  their  wooden  shoes  outside  the  doors  of 
their  cottages,  so  that  they  may  not  carry  the  dirt  inside.  By 
counting  the  number  of  shoes,  it  can  be  readily  seen  how  many 
people  there  are  at  any  one  time  in  the  house. 

The  picture  that  Mr.  Bird  draws  of  Dutch  life  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  pleasant  one.  In  those  of  us  who  have  travelled  in  Holland  it 
awakens  a  desire  to  wander  once  more  through  that  most  inter- 
esting country;  while  those  who  have  not  visited  it  are  likely  to 
be  led  by  his  account  to  reflect  that,  whatever  charms  there  may 
be  in  the  lofty  mountains  of  Switzerland,  yet  the  low  shores  . 
which  lie  over  against  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  have  also  much 
that  is  scarcely  less  charming,  though  in  a  very  difl'erent  way. 
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THE  ARAJLEAXS.* 

THIS  Lirge  and  closely  printed  volume  appears,  as  tbe  title- 
pajre  iulbrms  us,  as  the  Filth  Division  of  the  Social  Hist-ury 
of  the  liaccs  of  Mankind.  It  contains  no  distinct  declaration 
•whether  Mr.  Featherman  is  to  write  the  whole  work,  or  is  the 
author  of  this  Araiua3an  section  only.  Even  his  very  perfunctory 
preiace,  which  he  says  no  one  will  read,  but  which  we  perused 
again  and  again  to  gain  a  gleam  of  light  on  this  important 
question,  tells  us  nothing  certain  ;  only  the  assumption  of  the 
plural  pronouQ  "  we,  '  obviously  out  of  place  with  a  writer  who 
speaks  for  himself  alone,  raised  a  presumption  that  he  had  fellow- 
"wurkers.  The  publishers,  however,  in  one  of  their  catalogues,  furnish 
the  lulormation  which  the  author  withholds.  The  substance  of  it 
is  as  follows  : — The  "  Social  History"  is  to  be  completed  in  about  ten 
TOlumes,  all  written  by  the  same  author,  and  is  to  be  divided  into 
six  sections,  named  l.  Nigritian  (Negroes) ;  2.  Melanesians,  in- 
cluding Papuas,  Australians,  Malays,  and  Polynesians ;  3.  Mara- 
Doniaijs,  North  and  Csouth  American  Indians,  with  Ancient  Mexico 
and  Peru  ;  4.  Turanians  ;  5.  Aramasans;  and  6.  Iranians.  And  a 
part  of  the  hrst  volume  will  contain  an  introductory  treatise  on 
Primeval  time  and  Prehistoric  time.  We  are  further  informed  that 
the  tirst  four  stocks  are  considered  tropical,  and  the  other  two  extra- 
trojjical.  This  stiitement  throws  some  light  on  the  scheme  of  the 
■work,  but  leaves  us  too  much  in  the  dark  as  to  its  real  object, 
since  ''  iSocial  History  "  remains  a  vague,  undefined  term,  and 
raises  surprise  and  speculation  as  to  the  place  to  be  assigned  to 
many  races,  including  some  of  hrst-class  importance.  However, 
the  author  is  clearly  entitled  to  arrange  his  matter  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  and  even  to  adopt  the  course — vexatious  though  it 
be  to  tiie  buok-buyer — of  publisliing  one  of  the  later  volumes  tirst. 
Only  we  do  protest  against  the  postponement  of  the  introductory 
treatise  which  is  to  speak  of  the  preparalioa  of  the  world  for  the 
reception  of  all  the  races  whose  origin  and  development  is  traced 
in  tne  six  divisions.  We  seem  here  to  have  a  very  utroug  case  of 
the  varepov  TrporepoU. 

As  Mr.  Featherman  has  seen  fit  to  begin  with  the  Fifth 
Division,  we  naturally  expect  at  least  a  temporary  conspectus 
of  the  races  of  mankind  by  way  of  introduction.  This  we  have,  if 
a  chapter  of  nine  pages  can  be  so  called.  And  it  is  important  as 
striking  the  key  in  which  the  whole  work  is  written.  It  com- 
mences : — 

The  primeval  man  did  not  spring  from  a  single  stoclc  or  from  one 
ancestral  tvpe.  He  aro-^e  under  varying  conditions  in  dift'erent  countries 
ami  ut  dilierent  j_eological  periods.  .  .  He  was  not  even  developed 
[?  produced]  anvwheie  by  a  single  pair,  but  by  thousands  of  pairs  at  tlie 
same  time,  lor  it  is  [only  ?]  by  long-continued  organic  interaction, 
thrcugli  sexual  and  iiatuial  selection,  that  the  peil'cct  typical  I'orni  ot  tlie 
hmnan  spei  ies  could  have  been  developed.  The  central  tropical  regions  of 
the  earth  were  the  original  birthplace  of  primeval  man.  .  .  In  Africa, 
the  .  Uiest  of  all  tlie  continents,  the  equatorial  regicms  of  Ethiopia  were  the 
cradl  laud  of  the  Nigritian  stock,  which  is  the  earliest  primitive  type  of 
human  kind. 

Here  we  have  dogmatic  assertion  in  plenty,  with  the  minimum, 
not  of  proof — for  positive  proof  it  may  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
here — but  of  any  leeling  of  a  duty  towanls  the  reader  of  making 
the  assertions. appear  reasonable.  Why,  admitting  several  centres 
of  production,  must  there  have  been  thousands  of  pairs  at  each  at 
the  same  time?  Why  must  Africa  be  the  oldest  continent?  Why 
must  the  Negro  stock  be  the  oldest  ?  We  note  this  dogmatism 
because  it  colours  the  whole  work,  and  tempts  the  reader's  spirit 
to  rise  in  rebellion,  even  where  the  assertion  is  probable  in  it- 
self, or  has  the  atithority  of  men  of  real  science  and  wisdom 
on  its  bide.  If  such  a  tone  is  to  be  assumed,  the  author 
should  surely  fortify  his  position  by  constant  reference  to  writers 
whose  scieiititic  opinions  will  command  respect.  Passing  over 
the  Nigritian,  Melauesian,  and  American  (why  does  not  the 
writer  use  this  word  instead  of  Maranuninn,  which  would  seem 
to  reler  to  the  laud  of  the  river  Amazon  only  ?)  stocks,  the  writer 
embraces  everything  else  which  it  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to 
classily  under  the  convenient  name  Turanian.  The  acceptance  of  this 
class-name  in  philological  literature  ever  since  its  tirst  promulga- 
tion by  Professor  Max  Miiller  in  the  wide  sense  given  to  it  is  a 
curious  testimony  to  the  general  craving  for  classirtcation  under  a 
few  heads — in  accordance  with  the  facts,  if  possible,  but,  if  not, 
anyhow  clas^ilication.  The  races  of  the  Old  World  having  been 
grouped  in  part  as  Aryan  and  Semitic,  there  was  left  the  question, 
what  to  make  of  the  remainder?  In  a  very  able  and  suggestive 
essay  contributed  to  Puuseu's  Christianity  and  Mankind,  l^xoiessor 
Max  Muller  contended  for  the  probability  that  all  these,  even 
where  direct  evidence  of  kindred  fails  us,  are  of  common  orio-in, 
and  gave  permanence  to  the  theory  by  baptizing  the  newly 
discovi  red  stock  with  the  name  Turanian.  Although  the  theory 
•was  immediately  ably  contested  by  the  most  distinguished 
linguists,  especially  by  Pott,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  held  its 
ground  at  all,  it  was  so  convenient  and  attractive  that  it  is  often 
adopted  by  writers  of  less  encyclopaedic  learning.  We  are  sorry 
to  see  that  Mr.  i'eatherman  does  so,  and  that,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  the  idea  gains  force  amhiilando ;  what  was  with  Professor 
Max  Miiller  a  brilliant,  btit  unproven,  generalization,  here  becomes 
a  fact  on  which  the  classification  of  the  human  race  may  rest. 
It  is  perhaps  still  more  extraordinary  that  the  original  home  of 
a  group  oi  peoples,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  during  all  known 
history  lived  in  the  Arctic  and  North  temperate  zones,  shoidd 
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be  assumed  to  be  tropical.  But  it  is  time  to  examine  the  volume 
now  issued,  and  to  consider  the  Aramcean  stock  as  here  defined. 

If  the  divisions  of  the  human  race  adopted  by  Mr.  Featherman, 
whether  intended  to  be  ethnological  or  linguistic,  are  questionable 
elsewhere,  here  in  this  volume,  where  we  have  not  the  mere  title 
but  the  complete  elaboration,  the  classification  and  the  nomen- 
clature strike  the  reader  as  especially  hazardous.  The  term 
"  Aramaean  "  is  the  proper  native  designation  of  the  tribes  which, 
the  Western  world,  following  Greek  writers,  generally  calls  Syrian. 
Their  limits  in  ancient  times  were  marked  by  the  Mediterranean, 
Taurus,  the  head  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  upper  course 
of  the  Tigris ;  on  the  south  by  their  contact  with  other  tribes,  the 
Hebrews  in  the  west  and  the  Babylonians  in  the  east.  The  word 
apparently  denotes  "  Highlanders,"  and  is  contrasted  with  the 
Oanaanites  as  Lowlauders.  Neither  the  Hebrew  settlers  in  Canaan 
nor  their  predecessors  in  the  occupation  of  that  country  are 
regarded  either  by  the  Biblical  writers  or  by  modern  historians  as 
belonging  to  Aram.  Still  less  alfiuity  do  the  Joktanites  or  Arabs 
of  the  south  exhibit  with  the  Aramoeans  of  the  north.  lienan 
says  that,  if  a  stock  is  to  be  named  from  its  extreme  limits,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  term  Indo-European,  the  stock  in  question  might 
be  called  S}'ro-Arabiau  ;  but  that  Leibnitz's  proposed  designation 
Arabic  must  be  rejected,  as  it  substitutes  a  part  for  the  whole. 
For  the  same  reason  the  term  Aramaian  seems  inadmissible.  If 
it  be  admitted,  it  must  be  on  the  plea  that  its  author  regards  Aram 
as  the  ultimate  nucleus  of  these  subsequently  diverging  tribes — an 
hypothesis  too  crude  and  doubtful  to  justify  perpetuation  in  a 
class-name.  Better  far  to  retain  the  old-fashioned  Semitic 
"  comme  une  simple  appellation  couventionuelle,"  as  Kenan  says. 

When  we  look  into  the  question — far  deeper  than  that  of  &. 
name — what  divisions  Mr.  Featherman  finds  in  his  Arameean  stock, 
and  what  tribes  he  groups  under  each,  our  stirprise  is  not  lessened. 
The  tirst  and  most  ancient  division  contains  the  Syro-Aram;,Gans  ; 
the  second,  the  Libyo-Aramteans  ;  the  third  and  most  recent,  the 
Arabo-AramiEans.  It  is  the  second  division  that  is  the  most 
qtiestionable.  It  contains  the  Egypto-Libyans,  Copts,  Nubas, 
Barabras,  Berbers,  Abadde,  Siwahs,  Kabyles,  Tuaregs,  Guauches. 
The  "  Egypto-Libyans  "  we  find  to  be  the  ancient  race  ruled  by  the 
Pharaohs,  who  wrote  hieroglyphics  and  observed  the  Kitual  of  the 
Dead.  They  are  actually  classed  as  Semitic,  standing  half-way 
between  Syrians  and  Arabs.  Can  the  author  not  be  aware  of  the 
various  attempts  to  discover  their  lingiustic  alfinity,  and  of  the 
failure  of  all  endeavours  to  establish  some  attinity  with  the 
Semites  ?  Mr.  Le  Page  Renouf  spoke  clearly  enough  on  this  point 
last  year,  in  lectures  known  to  Mr.  Featherman  : — '•'  The  language 
which  has  been  recovered  belongs  to  a  A  ery  early  stage  of  speech,, 
and  is  not,  or  at  least  cannot  bo  shown  to  be,  allied  to  any  other 
known  language  than  its  descendant,  the  Coptic.  It  is  certainly 
not  akin  to  any  of  the  known  dialects,  either  of  North  or  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  attempts  which  have  hitherto  been  made  towards 
establishing  such  a  kindred  must  be  considered  as  absolute  failures." 
Yet  here  the  Egyptian  and  the  Coptic  stand  at  the  head  of  a  long 
list  of  North  Atrican  languages,  extending  westwards  as  far  as  the- 
Canary  Islands,  and  all  grouped  as  standing  midway  between 
Ai'amiean  and  Arabic ! 

But  the  subdivision  of  the  first,  or  Syrian,  group  is  scarcely 
more  satisfactory.  We  find  the  ancient  nations — Phoenicians,. 
As.syrian.s,  Babylonians,  and  Hebrews — put  side  by  side,  with  but 
little  attempt  to  show  their  relations  to  one  another;  and  the  old 
Aram  (Syrians),  which  gives  the  name  to  the  whole  stock,  has 
itself  been  forgotten  as  an  independent  nationality.  Yet  a  further 
division  was  certainly  desirable,  since  the  Assyrian  has  become  so 
far  known  that  Mr.  Sayce  can  say,  "  In  fact,  Assyrian  may  be 
described  as  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Semitic  idioms."  The  importance,, 
too,  of  Aramaic  may  be  understood  from  tlie  same  writer's  declara- 
tion, "  To  the  northern  division  [of  the  Semitic  family]  belong  the 
sister-dialects  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  the  sister-dialects  known 
as  Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  and  the  Aramaic  of  Syria.  Aramaic, 
however,  difi'ers  very  widely,  both  in  phonology  and  in  grammar, 
from  the  other  members  of  the  northern  division,  and  must  have 
branched  off  from  them  at  an  early  period."  Mr.  Featherman 
seems  not  to  perceive  the  very  early  distinction  between  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Syriac  tribes,  for  he  simply  says,  "As  a  race, 
they  (the  Hebrews)  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Syrian  branch  of 
the  Aramaean  stock."  Yet  this  distinction  is  indicated  by  the 
writer  of  Genesis,  when  he  describes  Terah  as  not  going  on  to 
Canaan,  but  staying  at  Ilaran  and  dying  there,  and  his  son 
Abraham  as  separating  from  him  and  advancing  to  Canaan  ;  and 
when  in  the  ethnographical  table  in  chap.  x.  he  makes  Arphaxad 
and  Aram  sons  of  Shem,  and  Eber  (the  Hebrews)  a  descendant 
of  Arphaxad,  and  therefore  quite  apart  from  Aram. 

But  it  may  be  said  in  defence  of  Mr.  Featherman's  book,  that  it 
is  mainly  a  "  Social  History  " — a  history  of  the  forms  and  advance- 
ments of  society  and  civilization  of  various  nations  at  various 
periods,  and  that  their  mutual  lingtiistic  relations  are  only  one  of 
many  elements  of  their  life.  This  is  very  true,  and  we  gladly 
pause  and  say  no  more  on  the  less  satisfactory  characteristics  of 
the  work.  With  regard  to  the  Social  Ilistorj,  we  feel  some  hesi- 
tation about  spealdng.  The  account  of  each  nation  is  often  good 
and  interesting ;  it  hits  ofi^  the  most  essential  characteristics,  and 
probably  little  is  told  which  is  not  true  of  some  period  in  the  Ufa 
of  each.  Y''et  the  general  effect  is  but  tame.  This  is  due  to 
various  causes.  Each  seems  (and  the  list  of  authorities  goes  far  to 
confirm  it)  to  be  written  by  itself,  without  reference  to  tha 
others  ;  consequently,  the  same  things  are  repeated  again  and  again 
of  ditierent  tribes  until  we  are  puzzled  to  catch  the  points  of  dif-/ 
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ference  at  all.  Aud  then  the  book  is  almost  without  dates.  In 
tracini?  the  development  of  a  nation's  character  throiifjh  its  history 
we  meet  with  sentences  like  this  :— "Phoenicia  was  made  a  tributary 
province  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Itomans ;  was  occupied  and 
held  in  subjection  by  the  Crusaders  ;  and  wns  finally  conquered  by 
the  Turks,  who  still  claim  supremac_y  over  its  territorial  domain." 
The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  betrays  the  very  serious  fault  of 
confounding-  a  nation  with  a  land  which  is  successively  the  home 
of  dili'erent  nationalities.  Apain,  The  sculpture  of  the  Assyrians 
kad  already  passed  the  rudimentary  outlines  of  infant  art,"  <S:c. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  show  what  time  is  intended  by  this 
"  already,"  or  whether  the  author  means  one  rather  than  another. 
The  authorities  relied  on  for  the  descrijiiion  of  these  Semitic 
nations  are  not  generally  recent  ones,  which  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted, since  so  much  has  been  done  by  the  decipherment  of 
inscriptions  towards  familiarity  with  the  inner  life  of  Egyptians, 
I'hcenicians,  and  Assvrians,  as  to  make  the  older  histories,  which 
were  almost  limited  to  a  repetition  of  what  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  have  chosen  to  tell  us,  quite  antiquated.  This  is  to  be 
observed  especially  in  the  account  of  the  religion  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Phojnicians,  for  which  the  author  seems 
chieUy  to  rely  on  John  Kenrick  (spelt  here  Keiidrick;  the  titles 
quoted  are  so  full  of  errors  as  to  tempt  one  to  believe  that  the 
author  knows  neither  German  nor  French  ;  but  the  mis-spelling  of 
an  English  name  comes  in  opportunely  to  make  it  possible  to 
transfer  the  blame  to  the  printer).  The  Hebrew  aud  other  words 
quoted  or  transliterated  are  extremely  incorrect ;  in  fact,  in  details 
this  book  leaves  much  to  be  de.-?ired. 

As  to  its  general  plan,  we  must  say  in  conclusion  that  it  is 
iiot  scientific  enough  in  its  arrangement  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
anthropology,  whether  following  the  pliysical  or  the  linguistic 
.system  ;  and  that  it  has  too  little  of  history  to  exhibit  satis- 
factorily the  progress  of  any  nation  or  group  of  nations — in  short, 
that  the  author  begins  his  gigantic  work  (for  such  it  will  be 
if  ever  completed)  without  defining  accurately  to  himself  the 
object  it  is  to  serve  or  the  readers  whom  he  wishes  to  address. 
Attention  to  these  points,  and  care  to  avoid  the  mistakes  which 
are  legion  here,  may  make  the  other  volumes  far  more  useful. 


CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

"TTTE  fear  that  schoolboys  and  students  in  general  will  regard 
y  T  Mr.  Belcher  with  leelings  of  awe  rather  than  of  gratitude. 
Such  feelings,  however  undesirable  they  may  be,  naturally  arise 
when  a  commentator  treats  the  explanation  of  his  text  as  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance,  and  makes  his  first  object  the  display  of 
varied  aud  ollen  rather  irrelevant  learning.  Mr.  Belcher's 
lengthy  notes  are  overloaded  with  references  to  authors  ancient, 
modern,  and  mediojval;  they  contain  copious  information  on 
matters  which  may  be  more  profitably  studied  in  maps  and 
dictionaries,  and  they  abound  in  translations  of  passages  which 
should  certainly  be  left  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  schoolboys. 
Perhaps  these  last  aids  to  learning  are  intended  to  cheer  the 
youthful  student  under  the  intiiction  of  explanations  which  he 
does  not  understand,  aud  of  rel'e:euces  to  authors  of  whom  he  lias 
never  heard  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  cheerl'uhiess  thus  caused 
will  be  long-lived.  The  translations  are  not  such  as  will  commend 
themselves  to  the  judgment  of  schoolmasters.  Eor  example,  Livy 
tells  us  that  the  Senate  debated  long  about  restoring  the  property 
of  the  Tarquin  family,  "  ne  non  reddita  belli  causa,  reddita  belli 
materia  et  adjumeutum  essent."  Mr.  Belcher  translates,  '•  lest  the 
lion-restitutiou  might  be  a  pretext  for  war,  and  the  restitution  a 
substantial  contributiou  of  the  material  of  war."  Here  the  sense 
of  the  Latin  is  plain  enough,  aud,  therefore,  in  an  edition  intended 
for  boys  or  young  students,  even  a  graceful  translation,  which  Mr. 
Belcher's  is  not,  would  be  out  of  place.  Again,  why  should  the 
apologue  of  Meneiiius  Agrippa  be  translated  at  length?  There  is 
no  kind  of  ditliculty  in  it.  Accuracy  should  be  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  translation  in  a  worlc  of  this  kind,  but  Mr.  Belcher  is 
not  always  very  exact  in  the  matter  of  tenses.  In  Chapter  X.,  for 
instance,  he  renders  "  venire"  as  if  it  were  "  venisse."  By  way  of 
compensation  for  undue  prolixity,  we  often  find  phrases  and  con- 
structions wuich  may  well  puzzle  boys  passed  by  without  a  word 
of  comment.  In  Chapter  V.  the  words  "  res  Integra  refertur  ad 
patres  "  are  not  noticed,  though  the  account  just  below  of  the  for- 
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raation  of  the  "  insula  Tiberina  "  is  translated  in  full,  and  the 
student  is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  consulting  his  classical 
dictionary  by  a  short  account  of  the  island  and  the  temples  built 
upon  it.  The  notes  contain  many  inaccuracies  aud  signs  of  careless 
editing.  The  line  of  Terence — "  Tamexcoctam  reddam  atque  atratn 
utcarboest" — is  quoted  as  occurring  in  the  Aiulria;  of  course 
it  is  spoken  by  Demea  in  the  AdelpJii.  Why  does  Mr.  Belcher 
retain  the  ordinary  form  Porsena  in  the  text,  and  speak  of 
the  Etruscan  king  as  Porsinna  in  the  notes?  In  the  same 
way  Coriolauus  is  called  Caius  Marcius  in  the  text,  CniBus 
Mareius  in  the  notes.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  note  in  the 
book  is  one  on  the  passage  describing  the  dedication  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  by  the  Consul  Iloratius,  who  received  the  news  of  his 
son's  death  during  the  ceremony.  Such  a  curiosity  of  criticism 
deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full  : — 

Non  crcdiderit  factum,  an  tantura  roboris  aiiimo  fuerit  "Whether  he 
believed  the  statement  as  a  fact  or  w.is  of  such  fortitude  of  mind."  Noyi 
.  .  .  an.  'J'his  correlation  for  the  construction  of  alternative  sentences  is, 
I  think,  very  unusual.  There  is  something  near  it  {cf.  Madvig  §  451), 
but  nothing  that  i  have  been  able  to  find  quite  parallel. 

What  Mr.  Belcher  was  thinking  of  when  he  wrote  this  we  cannot 
conceive.  He  is  apparently  under  the  impression  that  "  non  '  and 
"  an  "  are  correlatives.  Of  course  the  sentence  is  an  example  of 
the  very  common  suppression  of  the  introiluctory  particle  with 
the  former  of  two  alternatives,  and  means  "  VVhether  he  (lis- 
believed  the  news  or  was  strong-minded  enough  to  disregard  it." 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  Mr.  Belchers  lengthy  and  oiten 
inaccurate  commentary  to  the  shorter  and  more  sclioliirly  notes  of 
Mr.  Cluer.  Mr.  Cluer  confines  himself  strictly  to  explaining  the 
text  of  his  author,  giving  all  needful  help  in  ditticult  passages, 
without  encouraging  laziness  on  the  one  hand  or  bewildering 
young  students  i>u  the  other.  He  seldom  writes  a  sentence  where 
a  single  word  will  do  equally  well,  nor  does  he  give  renderings  of 
long  passages  for  the  mere  purpose  of  showing  his  powers  as  a 
translator.  A  well-written  introduction  contHins  within  a  small 
compass  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  period  treated  in  these 
three  books,  and  gives  a  fair  estimate  of  the  literary  aud  historical 
value  of  Livy's  writings  generally.  The  text  is  taken  Irom  Pro- 
fessor JMadvig's  second  edition.  In  the  notes  geographical  and 
biographical  explanations  are  seldom  to  be  found;  lor  .Mr.  Cluer 
rightly  judges  that  boys  are  far  more  likely  to  remember  such 
matters  if  they  have  had  the  trouble  of  referiing  for  them  to 
dictionaries  than  if  they  find  them  ready  to  hand  in  the  notes. 
Derivations,  too,  are  given  sparingly,  and  Mr.  Ciuer  is,  we  think, 
well  advised  in  making  but  little  reference  to  other  than  Latin 
authors.  Unusual  constructions  are  always  noted,  ana  resemblances 
between  Latin  and  Greek  idioms  are  duly  pointed  out.  In  fact,  we 
may  say  without  going  into  further  detail  that  the  book  is  exactly 
what  an  edition  of  a  Latin  prose  author  for  school  purposes 
should  be.    It  does  not  aim  at  being  anything  more. 

Mr.  Page's  edition  of  the  third  book  of  Horace's  Odes  is  in 
no  way  inferior  to  the  little  volumes  which  contained  the  first  two 
books.  If  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found  with  it,  it  is  that  the 
notes  are  perhaps  in  some  cases  a  trifle  too  full  lor  their  purpose, 
but  they  are  so  good  that  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  regret 
this.  In  commenting  on  classical  poetry,  and  especially  on  the 
writings  of  a  poet  who  depends  so  much  as  Horace  upon  beauty  of 
i'orm  and  expression,  it  is  imjwrtant  to  convey  to  j  ouug  readers 
something  more  than  the  bare  meaning  of  each  passiige,  and  this 
may  be  most  readily  done  by  comparison  with  similar  passages  in 
English  poetry.  Mr.  Page  resorts  largely  to  this  method,  and  with 
excellent  effect.  Thus  lie  quotes  Hrydeu's  beautiiul  paraphrase  of 
part  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Ode,  and  Swift's  imitation  of  the  well- 
known  lines  in  the  Second.  With  the  effective  repetition  of  the 
word  "  Somnus  "  in  the  lines  on  sleep  in  the  First  Ode,  Mr.  Page 
compares  the  rather  similar  device  in  Macbeth,  act  ii.  sc.  2.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  figure  of  oxymoron,  of  which  "  spleudide 
meiida.x "  is  a  well-known  instance,  Mr.  Tennyson's  lines  ou 
Lancelot  are  quoted  :  — 

His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood, 
Aud  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

Mr.  Tennyson's  "  many-fountained  Ida  "  is  happily  suggested  as  a 
translation  of  "  aquosa  Ida  "  in  Ode  XX.,  and  Macaulay  s  Lai/s  of 
Ancient  Hume  are  several  times  quoted,  alwajs  with  good  eifect. 
The  notes  are  for  the  most  part  suited  to  the  requirements  of  boys  ; 
but  a  few,  which  controvert  the  opinions  of  Orelli  and  other 
well-known  editors,  deserve  special  notice.  In  Ode  VHi.,  1.  25, 
Orelli  holds  that  "privatus"  =  ''cum  sis  privatus.''  Mr.  Page  points 
out  that,  though  Maecenas  remained  a  simple  knight,  and  there- 
fore technically  "  privatus,"  it  would  have  been  absurd  lor  Horace 
to  say  to  him,  "  Cease,  since  you  hold  no  official  rauU,  to  penorm 
your  duty,"  as  Moeceuas  was  actually  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Price  says,  and  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him, 
that  the  line  means  '•  forget  the  cares  of  State  iu  the  eujo^  meut  of 
private  society."  In  XIV.  5,  Mr.  Page  renders  "  uuico  m^ivito  '  by 
"  illustrious  husband,"  in  opposition  to  Orelli  s  explanation, 
"  proprio  gaudens  marito,  qua3  quidem  virtus  tua  singuiaris  eiat." 
This  interpretation  does  not  seem  so  prob.ible.  The  elforts  of 
Augustus  to  raise  the  institution  of  marriage  render  it  very  likely 
that  Horace  would  refer  to  the  purity  of  the  Empress  as  the 
highest  praise  he  could  give  her.  In  Ode  V.  Mr.  Page  Unds  fault 
with  Orelli's  explanation  of  the  words  "  exempio  peruiciem 
trahentis,"  but  his  grounds  for  doing  so  are  not  very  clear.  He 
says  that  "  perhaps  a  person  may  be  said  '  from  a  precedent  to  drag 
out  or  extend  ruin  into  the  future,'  who  foresees  ruin  so  exieucliuif 
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from  a  precedent  into  the  future."  This  language  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  if  we  rightly  understand  Mr.  Page,  his  explanation 
does  not  differ  widely  from  that  of  Orelli,  which  he  condemns. 
In  Ode  XIX.,  1.  iT,  Mr.  Page  refuses  to  accept  the  general 
interpretation,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  wine  which  was 
palatable  with  three  times  its  own  bulk  of  water  could  not  be 
drinkable  when  mixed  with  a  third  of  its  own  bulk  of  water.  lie 
takes  the  "  tribus  aut  novem  cyathis  "  to  refer  to  the  quantity 
drunk  in  each  jwcuhmt,  and  not  to  the  proportion  of  wine  to  water. 
In  the  previous  ode  there  is  a  curious  note  on  the  Hues  "  Gaudet 
invisam  pepulisse  fossor  Ter  pede  terrani."  After  telling  us  that 
the  rustic  had  just  been  executing  a  "  pas-de-seul,"  whatever 
that  may  be,  Mr.  Page  goes  on  to  say  "  the  epithet  invimm 
admirably  suggests  how  clumsy  the  performance  had  been 
by  describing  it  as  'a  vengeance  on  the  earth.'"  But  there  is 
really  no  reference  whatever  to  clumsiness.  The  "  vengeance  " 
merely  consists  in  the  fact  of  the  labourer  dancing  on  the  earth, 
•without  regard  to  the  skill  of  the  performer.  Horace  would  have 
been  the  last  to  hold  up  rustic  sports  to  ridicule.  However,  the 
edition  is  on  the  whole  excellent.  Schoolboys  of  the  present  day 
are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  such  an  introduction  to  the  sweetest 
lyric  poetry  in  the  Latin,  or  perhaps  in  any,  language. 

Those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  Mr.  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar  will  not  need  any  introduction  to  the  present  abridg- 
ment of  it.  The  notes  intended  for  reference  have  been 
omitted,  together  with  most  of  the  dialectic  and  poetic  forms  in 
the  catalogue  of  verbs.  The  work  generally  has  been  condensed 
as  far  as  possible,  and  as  the  more  important  parts  are  printed  in 
conspicuous  type,  teachers  may,  as  Mr.  Goodwin  points  out,  make 
a  still  more  elementary  grammar  of  the  present  work.  The 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  on  the  whole  good,  though  perhaps  too 
much  attention  is  paid  to  logical  order,  and  too  little  to  the 
special  requirements  of  beginners.  For  example,  crasis  and 
elision,  the  euphony  of  consonants,  and  the  rules  for  Greek 
accentuation  are  not  generally  set  before  boys  until  they  have 
mastered  at  any  rate  elementary  accidence  and  syntax  ;  nor  is  it 
desirable  to  print  the  various  moods  of  each  tense  in  parallel 
columns.  Schoolmasters  will  agree  with  us  that  boys  find  much 
greater  difficulty  in  grasping  distinctions  of  mood  than  distinctions 
of  tense,  and  that  therelore  for  beginners  the  dili'erent  moods  are 
far  better  kept  apart.  For  boys  who  are  beginning  Homer  this 
grammar  is  especially  useful,  as  the  Homeric  forms  of  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  verbs  are  given  in  every  case.  With 
regard  to  the  verbs,  it  is  comforting  to  find  that  the  time- 
hanoured  but  ill-chosen  verb  tvittui  is  abandoned  as  an  example  of 
inflexion.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  strong  conservatism  of 
grammarians  prevents  the  introduction  of  the  genuine  Attic  termi- 
nations of  the  pluperfect  indicative  in  -t],-1s,  and  -ci,  but  perhaps  the 
point  is  not  one  of  very  great  importance.  The  rules  of  syntax  are 
well  and  clearly  stated,  and  the  book  may  be  confidently  recom- 
mended to  teachers. 

Mr.  England's  book  of  Latin  Exercises  seems  to  be  quite 
unfitted  for  the  use  of  young  students.  There  is  too  much  sub- 
division of  the  uses  of  the  dilferent  moods,  and  the  explanations  are 
constantly  given  in  language  which  few  boys  could  understand. 
Very  many  of  the  sentences  and  passages  for  translation  are  ill- 
suited  to  their  purpose.  The  book  is  intended  to  be  used  "  after  a 
course  of  elementary  exercises,  to  prepare  for  aud  accompany  the 
translation  of  connected  pieces  of  idiomatic  English."  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  a  moderately  elementary  character ;  yet  quite  at  the 
beginning  we  find  such  passages  for  rendering  into  Latin  as  the 
following: — 

Anger  differs  from  ill-tcmper  as  a  drunken  man  does  from  a  drunkard, 
and  a  man  who  is  afraid  from  a  coward.  The  angry  man  may  not  be  ill- 
tempered,  the  ill-tempered  man  may  occasionally  not  be  angry. 

An  ordinary  boy  would  be  utterly  bewildered  by  such  a  passage 
as  this,  and  one  who  was  able  to  turn  it  into  satisfactory  I^atin 
would  scarcely  require  to  be  informed  in  a  note  that  the  word 
"■does  "  must  be  omitted.  To  intelligent  and  well-educated  persons 
who  may  wish  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin  late  in  life,  the  book 
may  perhaps  be  useful. 

Mr.  Butcher's  little  monograph  on  Demosthenes  contains  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  age  in  which  the  orator  lived,  a  tolerably 
detailed  account  of  his  public  life  and  speeches,  a  chapter  on  his 
private  speeches,  and  an  estimate  of  bis  position  as  a  statesman 
and  an  orator.  An  analysis  is  given  of  the  principal  speeches, 
together  with  vigorous  translations  of  a  few  choice  passages.  The 
estimate  of  Demosthenes  as  a  statesman  brings  into  prominence 
what  is  too  often  neglected — the  home  policy  of  Demosthenes,  his 
vigorous  and  unceasing  efforts  to  purify  the  political  atmosphere 
at  home,  and  his  superiority  to  the  narrow  prejudices  which  were 
almost  universal  in  Athens  as  in  other  Greek  States.  It  is 
perhaps  superfluous  to  say  that  Mr.  Butcher's  work  is  well  done  ; 
yet  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  such  books  as  this  serve  any 
useful  educational  end.  To  understand  and  appreciate,  as  to  write, 
80  highly  condensed  and  generalized  an  account  of  Demosthenes 
requires  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  works  and  with  the 
course  of  Athenian  history  in  general.  Without  this  previous 
knowledge  no  information  derived  from  such  works  as  the  one 
before  us  can  be  of  any  real  value.  The  study,  now  unhappily 
prevalent,  of  literature  of  this  kind  can  only  give  the  semblance 
of  learning  without  the  reality. 


TWO  MfXOR  NOVELS.* 

MRS.  WALFORD'S  novelette  is  compact  and  artistic ;  it 
abounds  in  vivid  local  colouring,  and  has  sundry  clever 
sketches  of  character.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  the  south-western 
counties  of  Scotland,  while  there  is  relief  from  the  uneventful 
life  of  a  remote  country  parish  of  the  moorlands  in  visits  to  the 
thriving  sea-town  of  Port,  and  the  big  and  bustling  city  of 
Glasgow.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  tale  of  humble  life,  and 
Dick  Netherby,  the  stalwart  hero,  is  merely  one  of  Lord  Gait's 
gamekeepers.  But  Dick  is  the  hero  of  a  tempest  in  a  teacup  ;  he 
has  his  ambitions,  and  is  capable  of  an  intense  passion,  although, 
with  his  robust  frame  and  his  rough  keeper's  suit  of  homespun,  he 
assumes  the  <iir3  of  a  rustic  Adonis.  The  life  in  that  wild  hill 
parish  might  have  seemed  uneventful  to  a  stranger,  but  the  sensa- 
tional incidents  of  a  human  career  can  only  be  measured  in  relation 
to  the  circumstances.  Dick  suliered  keenly  and  sinned  deeply  in 
the  short  period  covered  by  the  novel ;  and  his  light  and  selfish 
attentions  caused  aching  hearts  to  most  respectable  members  of  the 
parochial  community.  In  fact,  his  love  adventures  and  their  con- 
sequences are  but  a  rustic  reflection  of  what  passes  every  day 
and  everywhere  in  more  polished  society.  The  difl'erence  is  that 
the  author,  as  we  may  say,  has  translated  them  into  the  simple 
speech  and  feeling  of  the  vernacular ;  her  characters  give  frank  and 
outspoken  expression  to  thoughts  that  are  hypocritically  concealed 
in  a  more  advanced  civilization ;  while  malevolent  feelings  are 
translated  by  unsophisticated  natures  into  the  actions  that  bring 
criminals  within  reach  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  harassing 
worries  and  disappointments  are  relieved  by  the  habits  of  honest 
work  that  correct  any  morbid  tendency  to  brooding. 

Dick  Netherby  owes  his  misfortunes  and  his  misery  to  the  fond- 
ness of  the  foolish  mother  who  has  spoiled  him.  Mrs.  Netherby 
is  sketched  in  efi'ective,  though  painful,  contrast  to  the  good  folks 
among  whom  her  lot  has  been  cast.  Formerly  a  light-headed 
ladv's-maid,  she  has  learned  to  ape  the  airs  and  affect  the  manners 
of  fine  ladies.  Like  them,  she  laid  herself  out  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory marriage  ;  and  she  fancied  she  had  fair  reason  to  congratulate 
herself  when  she  was  wedded  to  the  grieve  or  bailiff  of  Lord  Gait. 
She  always  looked  down  on  her  plain  Scotch  husband,  but  then 
she  enjoyed  an  assured  position,  and  was  surrounded  by  all  reason- 
able comforts.  When  her  husband  dies,  she  mourns  him  sincerely. 
Not  that  she  has  the  slightest  regard  for  his  memory,  since  her 
associations  with  him  personally  had  been  humiliating  rather  than 
otherwise.  But  she  deplores  the  sad  social  collapse  that  has 
removed  her  from  the  home  farm  to  a  gamekeeper's  lodge.  Her 
darling  Dick,  greatly  to  her  disappointment,  was  deemed  too  young 
to  step  iuto  his  father's  shoes;  and  though  Dick's  kind-hearted 
master  has  given  him  a  berth  as  gamekeeper,  Mrs.  Netherby  feels 
that  she  has  lost  caste  altogether.  Whereupon  her  artificial  manners 
become  more  superfine  than  ever.  Indeed  Mrs.  Netherby  is  a 
grotesque  yet  very  natural  caricature  of  follies  which  we  may 
witness  any  day  among  those  who  fancy  themselves  her  superiors. 
Never  does  she  show  her  shallow  absurdities  in  greater  perfec- 
tion than  in  her  friendly  relations  with  her  neighbours,  the 
McUlintocks.  Honest  Mr.  McUlintock  had  been  chosen  to  till  her 
husband's  place ;  so  doubtless  Mrs.  Netherby  would  have  vowed 
unrelenting  enmity  to  the  usurper.  But  she  has  two  excellent 
reasons  for  keeping  on  terms  with  him ;  one  is  that  his  lordship's 
grieve  is  necessarily  a  man  to  be  conciliated ;  the  other,  that 
McOlintock  has  an  only  daughter,  who  will  certainly  be  a  well- 
dowered  maiden.  Nothing  can  be  better  in  their  way  than  the 
descriptions  of  the  lady's  diplomatic  visits  to  the  grieve 's  family; 
and,  indeed,  they  not  unfrequently  remind  us  of  the  vigorous 
realism  of  Gait.  Mrs.  Netherby  dexterously  feels  her  way,  till 
she  is  made  overbearing  by  the  simple,  modest  humility  of  her 
neighbours.  She  pays  her  first  visit  in  full  dress,  to  be  taken 
aback,  and  in  a  measure  insulted,  by  her  unceremonious  reception. 
Mrs.  McOlintock,  coming  bare-armed  to  the  door,  having  been 
interrupted  in  the  midst  of  her  household  labours,  ushers  the 
visitor  into  the  kitchen,  which  is  the  family  living  room.  And 
she  and  her  husband,  who  are  as  shrewd  as  they  are  hospitable, 
are  distracted  in  the  course  of  their  subsequent  acquaintance 
between  dislike  of  Mrs.  Netherby's  airs  and  the  sense  of  their 
obligations  to  be  neighbourly.  Moreover,  Master  Dick,  with  his 
pleasant  talk  and  his  easy  airs  of  self-confidence,  is  a  far  more 
welcome  guest  than  his  mother.  Though  only  one  of  his  lord- 
ship's underkeepers,  he  is  a  handsome  youth,  with  a  possible 
future  ;  and  his  looks  and  insinuating  ways  recommend  him  to 
McOlintock's  daughter.  And  Dick  goes  to  work  as  if  he  had  had 
his  training  in  the  great  world.  He  makes  love  to  the  mother 
as  well  as  to  the  daughter,  and  conquers  the  one  almost  as 
completely  as  the  other.  It  would  have  been  all  plain  sail- 
ing with  him  had  it  not  been  for  the  inconvenient  acuteuess 
of  McOlintock,  whose  intelligence  has  been  quickened  by 
his  fatherly  ati'ection.  He  sees  into  the  secret  which  Dick 
has  cynically  confided  to  his  scheming  mother ;  he  under- 
stands that  the  youth's  attentions  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
heart,  and  that  he  pays  his  addresses  to  Meg's  "  tocher,"  and  not 
to  herself.  Accordingly,  the  worthy  grieve,  yielding  to  his  natural 
anger  and  contempt,  gives  the  lad,  who  had  been  a  favourite,  his 
dismissal  rather  roughly.  But  seeing  that  sorrow,  "  like  a  worm 
i'  the  bud,"  is  preying  upon  his  plain  daughter's  ruddy  cheeks,  the 

•  Dick  Netkcrhy.  By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith,"  &c. 
Edinburgh  &  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sous.  1882. 
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old  grieve  is  moved  to  reconsider  his  resolution.  There  is  really  a 
finely  conceived  and  characteristic  scene,  where  he  oilers  Dick 
another  chance.  Dick  has  been  buoyiun-  himself  up  with  the  falla- 
cious hopes  of  a  new  and  promising:  start  in  life.  McClintock  has 
been  striving  to  cherish  a  lingering  fancy  that  he  may  have  done 
the  fairspoken  youth  some  injustice,  and  here  is  the  opportunity  of 
testing  his  belief.  Should  Dick  turn  back  in  his  prosperity  to 
Meg,  why  he  shall  have  her,  dowry  and  all.  So  McClintock  makes 
an  opening,  bluntly  but  diffideuth',  and  waits  in  breathless  expec- 
tation for  the  others  answer.  Diclt,  who  has  decided  that  in  his 
brightening  fortunes  he  need  not  embarrass  himself  with  Meg, 
thinks  that  "  least  said  is  soonest  mended,"  and  in  the  fulness 
of  his  worldly  wisdom  makes  no  direct  answer ;  whereupon 
McClintock  talfes  leave  of  him  in  bitter  disappointment  that  his 
unfavourable  impressions  should  have  been  so  painfully  contirmed. 
The  conclusion  of  the  story,  though  more  sensational  than  the 
commencement,  is  also  more  commonplace.  Dick  is  baulked 
of  the  promised  appointment,  takes  to  dissipation  and  drinking, 
and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  going  to  the  bad,  when  his  down- 
ward course  is  arrested  by  a  genuine  passion.  The  young  man 
is  represented  as  naturally  well-disposed,  though  he  had  been 
nearly  ruined  irremediably  by  his  unfortunate  upbringing.  But, 
after  committing  so  many  faults  and  follies,  retributive  justice 
makes  it  indispensable  that  he  should  pay  their  penalty;  and 
the  malicious  scheming  of  a  jealous  friend  rudely  awakens  him 
from  his  dreams  of  love  and  happiness.  We  shall  not  spoil  the 
crowning  excitements  of  the  story  by  disclosing  anything  as 
to  the  catastrophe.  We  may  only  add,  that  the  denouement,  which 
is  wrapped  in  mystery  to  the  last,  has  perhaps  been  planned  with 
more  regard  to  consistency  than  to  prubability. 

The  Lieutenant  of  the.  Tower  has  one  point  in  common  with 
Jjick  Netherhj,  inasmuch  as  there  are  various  clever  and  amusing 
Scenes  where  an  old-fashioned  child  is  prattling  to  her  seniors. 
Otherwise  it  can  only  suil'er  b}'  comparison,  for  it  is  anything 
ratht-r  than  compact  and  artistic.  'I'he  author  complicates  the 
slightest  of  plots,  loosely  thrown  together,  by  introducing  a  pro- 
logue and  an  epilogue  which  are  altogether  irrelevant.  With  the 
e.\ce(jiion  of  the  heroine,  on  whom  she  has  expended  her  chief 
pains  with  considerable  success — and  it  is  a  very  important  excep- 
tion, as  we  need  not  say — her  creations  are  of  a  decidedly  shadowy 
nature.  She  evidently  regards  elaborate  word-painting  as  her  strong 
point,  and  'J'he  Lieutenant,  like  every  one  of  her  earlier  novels 
whic  h  we  have  read,  is  overloaded  with  pages  of  the  most  minute 
description.  We  have  photographs  of  an  ancient  square  near  the 
Tower,  and  companion  photographs  of  another  old-fashioned  square 
in  the  West  End.  We  have  photographs  coloured  iu  the  most 
finished  style  of  poetical  auctioneers ;  of  sundry  manorial  resi- 
dences in  the  Sussex  weald,  with  their  grounds  and  homo  domains. 
We  have  reproductions  of  venerable  interiors,  of  marvellous  carv- 
ings by  Grinling  Gibbons:  we  have  inventories  of  quaint  furni- 
ture tliat  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  Wardour  Street  dealer,  and 
of  ciiina  and  objects  of  art  that  would  fetch  fancy  prices  from  col- 
lectors. And  we  have  the  figures  of  pretty  children,  and  of  more 
or  less  attractive  young  women,  worked  out  among  these  pictu- 
resque properties  and  surroundings,  in  every  conceivable  attitude 
of  mind  and  body.  Considering  that  the  story  is  a  short 
one,  the  characters  are  numerous,  and  they  are  probably 
meant  to  be  various  ;  yet  we  are  conscious  of  an  overpowering 
sense  of  monotony  in  them.  Whether  male  or  female,  young 
or  eld,  they  all  appear  to  us  precise  maidens,  predestined  to 
lives  of  celibacy,  and  masquerading  under  transparent  dis- 
guises. Take  the  Lieutenant  himself  as  an  example.  "  Lieu- 
tenant" is  short  for  lieutenant-colonel,  and  is  a  childish  ab- 
breviation given  him  by  a  little  girl.  A  gallant  warrior  might 
well  have  a  lemiuine  tenderness  for  children,  and  we  have  nothing 
whatever  to  say  against  him  on  that  account.  But  the  dashing 
Fielding  is  a  captain  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  Her  Majesty's  Foot 
Guards;  he  is  the  heir  to  an  old  county  family;  he  is  represented 
as  a  man  of  the  world;  and  he  subsequently  covers  himself  with 
glory  and  decorations  in  India.  Yet  in  his  quarters  in  the  Tower  he 
is  always  presented  to  us  as  doing  the  honours  of  the  tea-tray 
and  muffins,  surrounded  by  feminine  nick-nacks,  and  by  his 
cats  and  parrots,  like  one  of  his  grand-aunts  or  Kobinson 
Crusoe.  And,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  is  as  lonely  as  Kobinson 
Crusoe ;  be  never  seems  to  see  anything  of  his  brother  officers, 
while  he  is  most  eloquent  in  moralizing  on  the  pregnant  inscrip- 
tions left  by  the  historical  tenants  of  his  dismal  prison-house.  We 
do  not  say  that  a  gay  yomig  colonel  in  the  Guards  might  not 
have  a  sentimental  and  romantic  side  to  his  character  ;  but,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  service  goes,  he  would  only  wear  his 
heart  on  his  sleeve  upon  exceptional  occasions.  And  the  Colonel 
talks  to  his  sisters  literally  as  one  of  themselves ;  while  he  shows 
the  hereditary  strength  of  character  attributed  to  the  Fieldings  by 
falling  a  victim  to  the  most  superficial  family  combinations.  Up  to 
the  very  last,  we  suspect  that  he  is  intended  to  marry  MonicaCarr, 
thuMlWe protL'<jee  he  had  petted  while  quartered  in  the  Tower,  who 
has  grown  into  a  fascinating  young  woman.  So  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have  done  had  he  only  been  left 
to  choose  for  himself ;  but  his  sisters  are  opposed  to  the  connexion, 
and  throw  another  girl  iu  his  way.  On  which  the  Colonel  is 
pushed  down  at  her  feet,  to  rise  her  accepted  lover,  and  in  a  state 
of  supreme  felicity  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  has  found  another 
master  in  his  mistress.  Meantime,  Monica  Carr,  who  has  been 
thrown  over  somewhat  cavalierly,  is  summarily  paired  off  with  a 
wealthy  cousin,  who  has  always  been  plastic,  generous,  and 
Womanly.    AVe  sincerely  hope  that  Monica  may  be  happy.  For, 


though  she  has  not  grown  upon  us  as  she  grew  in  years,  she  was 
an  exceedingly  pi(juante  and  foscinating  little  girl ;  and  readers 
who  skip  judiciously  may  find  much  entertainment  in  the  pas- 
sages of  her  juvenile  friendship  with  the  phenomenal  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  sixth  and  last  volume  of  M.  Wallon's  excellent  Histoire 
du  tribunal  reuolntionnatre  (i)  contains  comparatively  little 
now  matter,  the  eve  of  enfranchisement  from  Jacobin  tyranny 
having  been  reached  at  the  end  of  the  fifth.  Only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  pages  of  the  present  book  is  taken  up  with  actual  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Court,  and  these  are  mostly  composed  of  the 
trial  of  Carrier  and  his  accomplices,  in  which  for  once  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  appeared  as  a  court  of  justice.  The  rest  is 
occupied  by  appendices  and  indices,  classified  lists  of  acquittals  and 
condemnations,  and  suchlike  supplementary  matter.  Popular  the 
book  is  never  likely  to  be ;  but  it  has  finally  arranged,  with  absolute 
precision,  unwearied  completeness,  and  unattackable  accuracy,  all 
the  documents  necessary  for  estimating  the  blessings  of  i-evolutions 
and  republics.  Our  Neo-Jacobins  naturally  will  not  quote  or 
consult  it  much  ;  but  that  cannot  be  helped. 

The  edition  of  Jules  Favre's  political  and  parliamentary  speeches^ 
which  Ins  widow  has  lately  finished,  is  now  supplemented  by  two' 
stout  volumes  of  Flaidot/ers  politiques  et  judiciaires  (2). 

M.  Ernest  Daudet's  articles  on  the  youth  of  himself  and  his 
more  famous  brother  have  attracted  some  attention  during  their 
appearance  in  the  Nouvelle  Heme,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they 
will  have  a  fair  number  of  readers  in  book  form  (3).  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  whose  taste  in  his  own  case 
seems  to  be  better  than  in  the  case  of  the  living  people  whom  he 
drags  into  his  novels,  protested  against  the  proceeding ;  and  we 
are  rather  sorry  that  an  estimable  man  of  letters  like  his  brother 
should  have  lent  himself  to  the  diseased  modern  lancy  for  inter- 
viewing in  one  form  or  another.  There  are  worse  forms  than  M. 
Ernest  Daudets,  no  doubt ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  pro- 
test very  loudly.  For,  to  tell  the  cruel  truth,  both  authors, 
though  one  has  great  and  the  other  fair  talent,  are  of  just  that 
literary  position  which  makes  a  solemn  volume  about  them  more 
of  an  absurdity  than  an  ofleuce. 

There  has  appeared,  uniform  with  M.  Eugene  Muntz's  splendid 
Prccurseurs  de  la  renaissance,  which  we  noticed  some  months 
ago,  a  smaller,  but  still  splendid,  volume  on  the  Superintendent 
Fouquet  (4),  which  seems  to  be  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  old 
French  collectors.  Certainly  Fouquet's  devotion  to  literature  and 
men  of  letters  has  not  been  ill  repaid.  From  La  Fontaine  to 
Dumas  almost  all  professed  litterateurs  who  have  treated  the 
subject  have  agreed  to  pardon  his  public  faults — which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  were  not  exactly  small— in  consideration  of  his  private 
merits.  This  work  of  M.  Bonafie's  (who,  by  the  way,  retains  the 
older  and  doubtless  more  correct,  but  now  little  used,  spelling  of 
the  name  as  Foucquet)  is  devoted  to  Fouquet's  collections  and 
galleries,  his  gorgeous  upholstery,  and  all  the  other  things  which 
made  up  the  home  for  the  breaking  up  of  which  the  nymphes  de 
Vaux  had  to  weep.  There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Fouquet, 
exhibiting  the  somewhat  efl'eminate,  but  wonderfully  attractive, 
features  which,  with  his  vast  wealth,  made  him  the  greatest  lady- 
killer  of  his  time.  There  are  engravings  of  his  curios,  his  statues, 
his  medallions,  &c.  There  are  inventories  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  I'amous  legacy  of  a  "  second-best  bed "  would  not,  in 
Fouquet's  case,  have  been  despicable.  The  second-best  bed  at  Yaux, 
with  its  appendages,  was  valued  at  five  thousand  six  hundred  livres, 
representing  probably  at  least  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  pre- 
sent value.  It  is  true  that  the  best  bed  was  valued  at  no  less  than 
fourteen  thousand. 

La  vie  parisienne  sous  Louis  XVI.  (5)  is  a  prettily-printed  little 
book  iu  M.  Calmann-Levy's  i6mo  format,  giving  the  tour  of  three 
houest  Lorrainers  to  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood  just  before  the 
Revolution.  The  book  has  no  pretensions  to  special  literary  merit, 
nor  does  it  contain  any  striking  adventures.  The  provincials 
"  loafed  "  freely  in  the  Palais  Royal  and  elsewhere,  and  evidently 
nudged  each  other "s  sides  and  winked  not  seldom.  They  saw  the 
diamond-necklace  Countess  at  the  Salpetriere,  and  some  other  his- 
torical sights.  But  the  piincipal  thing  really  noticeable  iu  the 
book  is  the  entire  absence  o  even  slight  symptoms  of  political 
perturbation  of  any  kind. 

We  have  so  often  commented  on  the  extraordinary  diligence 
with  which  the  seventeenth-century  history  of  France  is  being  nosv 
explored,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  find  any  general  remark  for  a 
new  book  (6)  illustrating  the  rule.  The  writer  of  it  appears  to 
be  secretary  of  the  Swiss  Legation  at  Paris,  and  he  has  chosen  the 

(1)  Histoire  du  tribunal  rccolutioiinaire.  Par  H.  Wallon.  Tome  6. 
Pui'id :  Ilachette. 

(2)  Plaidoyas  politiques  et  judiciaires  de  Jules  Favre.  2  vols.  Paris: 
rioii. 

(3)  Mon frere  et  moi.    Par  Ernest  Daudet.    Paris:  Plon. 

(4)  Le  surintendaut  Foucquet.  Par  E.  Bonalfe.  Paris  et  Londres  t 
Librairie  de  I'Art. 

(5)  La  vie  parisienne  sous  Louis  XVI.    Paris  :  Calniann-Levy. 

(6)  Henri  IV. — Les  Suisses  et  la  haute  Italic.  Par  Edouard  Rett.  Paris: 
Plon. 
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appropriate  subject  of  the  struggle  for  the  Alps  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  century—  that  confused,  and  to  perfunctory  historical 
students,  somewhat  perplexing,  contention  which,  centring  chiefly 
round  the  Yaltelline,  continued  more  or  less  for  the  whole  period. 
The  book  appears  to  be  very  thoroughly  done,  and,  in  handling 
diplomatic  correspondence  and  other  unpublished  material,  M. 
Eott  has  shown  himself  intrepid  and  judicious. 

A  volume  of  essays  by  an  "  educationist "  is  apt  to  be  of  some- 
what limited  interest,  unless  the  educationist  has  the  combined 
genius  for  paradox  and  letters  of  a  celebrated  Inspector  of  schools 
in  Great  Britain.  M.  Breal  (7)  is  not  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  ;  but, 
with  every  disclaimer  of  an  ill  compliment  to  the  latter,  we  should 
imagine  that  his  picture  of  German  and  French  schools,  drawn 
from  actual  visits  paid  during  his  own  holidays  (for  the  true 
pedagogue  is  nearly  as  unhappy  as  an  actor  or  a  waiter  when  he 
is  oft'his  beat),  has  somewhat  more  literal  truth  than  some  glowing 
sketches  of  Mr.  Arnold's  which  we  all  know.  It  is  certainly  less 
rose-coloured.  M.  Breal  is  a  practical  man,  and  wlieu  he  speaks 
lie  generally  has  an  eye  on  some  definite  reform  in  the  French 
system — a  reform  which  no  doubt  may  be  of  great  interest  to 
French  educational  reformers,  but  which  sometimes  fails  to  in- 
terest outsiders  much.  The  point  most  worth  noticing,  perhaps,  is 
that  M.  Breal,  like  many,  perhaps  most.  Frenchmen  who  write  on 
the  subject  nowadays,  is  urgeut  for  the  suppression,  or  at  least  the 
great  modification,  of  internats, 

M.  Bossert's  book  (8j,  which  has  achieved  its  Academic 
couronne  and  its  second  edition,  contains  some  good  essays  on 
Lessing,  Klopstock,  Lavater,  &c.,  besides  dealing  wilh  Goethe 
himself,  chiefly  in  his  youth. 

A  great  man  quitting  a  world,  or  even  a  part  of  a  world, 
which  is  not  worthy  of  him,  is  always  an  atlecting  sight,  and 
this  sight  is  presented  by  the  author  of  Nana  (9)  in  the 
preface  to  this  last  volume  of  his  collected  articles.  "  Me  voila," 
he  says,  "  dans  la  retraite,"  and  in  a  condition,  we  are  glad 
to  hear,  of "  bien-etre  proi'oud."  "When  he  confines  himself  to 
growing  cabbages  and  writing  Fot-bouiHc,  "  la  legende  imbecile  de 
mon  orgueil  et  de  ma  cruauto  "will,  he  thinks,  fall  before  the  facts. 
For  ourselves  we  should  never  have  accused  M.  Zola  of  pride,  but 
only  of  conceit,  which  is  dill'erent ;  nor  of  cruelty,  but  only  of  spite, 
which  is  difi'erent  again  ;  but  he  must  know  best.  During  his  sixteen 
years  of  pressmauship,  it  seems,  the  passion  for  truth  has  solely 
possessed  him,  and  jieople  will  find  it  out  some  day.  If  that  poor 
next  age  were  set  to  work  conscientiously  to  examine  all  the  ques- 
tions and  redress  all  the  wrongs  proposed  to  it,  what  a  horribly 
bored  next  age  it  would  be !  But  the  next  age  will  probably  care 
remarkably  little  about  M.  Zola.  Ilis  self-advertisements  have  been 
too  efl'ective  for  that.  liestif  de  la  Bretonne  (who  was  a  much 
superior  person  as  a  man  of  letters  to  M.  Zola,  though  there  are 
some  resemblances  between  them)  is  run  after  because  he  is  rare, 
and  because  many  of  his  books  are  very  pretty  ones.  M.  Zola  will 
hardly  have  these  claims  on  the  next  age.  Of  the  actual  contents 
of  this  volume  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  We  find,  as  usual, 
much  ridiculous  praise  of  friends ;  much  ridiculous  depreciation  of 
enemies ;  many  shrewd  remarks  thrown  in  by  the  way  when  M. 
Zola's  coarse,  but  strong,  laculty  has  an  opportunity  of  asserting 
itself  without  prejudice;  a  good  many  absurd  theories;  some  of 
the  usual  dull  droning  about  documents  and  science  ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  cheerful  dogmatism  on  subjects  (for  instance,  Ennlish 
literature)  about  which  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  M.  Zola 
knows  absolutely  nothing.  He  has  done  well  to  retire  from  the 
press  and  stick  to  his  novels.  No  one  in  his  senses  denies  that  he 
has  talent  as  novelist,  wofully  as  he  has  misapplied  it.  As  a 
critic  and  journalist  he  will  probably  be  remembered  by  posterity 
as  little  more  than  an  abusive  and  uuamusing  failure. 

There  is  one  sense  in  which  a  verse  of  Latin  which  it  is  not 
now  lawful  to  quote  does  apply  to  husbandmen.  They  have,  if 
they  know  how  to  use  it,  an  inexhaustible  subject  for  literature  in 
then-  daily  pursuits  and  recreations.  Here  (10),  for  instance,  is 
M.  de  Cherville,  who,  without  any  extraordinary  pains  we  should 
suppose,  and  by  simply  writing  like  a  gentleman  about  subjects 
which  interest  himself,  has  produced  a  book  which  the  reader 
reads  with  interest  and  profit  from  beginning  to  end,  and  re- 
specting which,  when  he  comes  to  the  end,  he  makes  his  bow  to 
the  author  and  says,  "  M.  le  Marquis,  you  may  bestow  a  third 
series  upon  your  obliged  humble  servant  at  your  earliest  leisure." 
We  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  strikingly  new  in  the 
fcook  ;  the  stories  with  which,  after  the  custom  of  such  things,  it  is 
larded  here  and  there,  are  not  specially  brilliant,  though  they 
are  seldom  either  hackneyed  or  dull ;  and  the  general  writing, 
though  capital  for  its  purpose,  is  not  extraordinarily  good. 
But  the  book  is  always  interesting,  whether  M.  de  Cherville  is 
describing  his  adventures  with  sauerkraut,  or  recommending 
Frenchmen  (a  recommendation  which,  we  fancy,  they  will  be  shy  of 
accepting)  to  take  to  lly-fishing,  or  expatiating  on  the  virtues  of 
seakale  (which,  for  some  miraculous  reason,  is  still  nearly  as  un- 
known in  the  country  of  gastronomy  as  tly-tishing  itself),  or  dis- 
coursing of  wolves  or  bulldogs  (on  which  noble  animals  he  is  too 
severe),  or  Newfoundlands  (on  which  he  is  not  too  severe  at  all)_ 

(7)  Excursions  pedugogiques.    Par  M.  Breal.   Paris  :  Hachette. 

(8)  Goethe ;  ses  precurseurs  et  ses  contemporains.  Par  C.  Bossert.  Paris: 
Eachette. 

(9)  Une  campagne  iS2o-i88i.    Par  Emile  Zola.    Paris  :  Charpcntier. 

(10)  Lettres  de  mon  jardiit.    Par  le  mai-quis  dc  Cherville.  2^1"^  seiie 
Paris:  Dreyluus. 


We  own  that  we  think  M.  do  Cherville  wrong  in  depreciating  the 
flavour  of  gr6en  plover,  but  we  shall  not  excommunicate  him  for 
that, 

Les  mnnieurs  <Z'ar/7en)!  (i  i)  appears  "avec  une  nouveUe  intro- 
duction," but  what  the  exact  a^e  of  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  we  are 
unable  to  say.  It  scarcely  describes  itself  exactly  on  the  covers  as 
"  Etudes  historiques  1720-1S82,"  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  occupied  with  Law  and  with  D'Agnesseau's  attitude  towards  the 
sysleme.  The  object  of  the  book  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  one, 
there  being  probably  no  society,  even  in  America,  so  thoroughly 
honeycombed  with  stock-jobbing  as  that  of  Paris.  But  we  do  not 
know  that  a  good  object  has  been  gone  about  in  the  best  way. 

Vei'v  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Le  jeu  pxiblic  et  3fonaco  (12). 
That  Monte  Carlo  is  a  nuisance  few  people  in  England  deny.  But 
the  mathematical  and  the  terrorist  methods  of  arguing  against 
gambling  are  both  very  weak.  The  predestinated  gambler  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  idle  man  of  the  world  on  the  other,  will  say  to 
Ur.  Prompt : — "  My  dear  sir,  I  can  assure  your  benevolent  mind 
that  I  shan't  blow  my  brains  out ;  and,  as  you  know  perfectly  well 
that  all  your  arguments  only  go  to  prove  that  the  whole  mass  of 
players,  and  not  any  individual  and  casual  player,  must  necessarily 
lose,  they  don't  affect  me  at  all."  A  much  better  argument  is 
that  there  are  far  more  amusing  ways  of  losing  money  and  far 
cleaner  ones  of  gaining  it. 

As  the  opening  of  a  series  of  one  franc  classics  nothing  could  be 
better  than  this  edition  of  Andre  Chenier(i3).  There  is,  of 
course,  no  pretension  to  give  anything  but  fair  paper  and  clear  and 
readable  type,  but  in  both  these  respects  the  book  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

M.  Cantacuzene  is  pursuing  his  translations  of  Schopenhauer. 
The  present  (14)  is,  we  mistake  not,  the  third  or  fourth  which  he 
has  devoted  to  that  cheerful  philosopher. 

The  appearance  of  L'annee  scieyitifique  (15)  for  1881  only  needs 
to  be  mentioned  to  induce  those  who  have  had  experience  of  its 
merits  to  order  it  at  once.  The  Electrical  Exhibition  of  last  year 
gives  it  something  of  a  special  interest. 

M.  Paul  Eudel's  chronicle  (16)  of  the  Hotel  Drouot  sales  during 
the  last  twelvemonth  is  written  so  as  to  be  not  only  readable,  but 
also  useful. 

The  extraction  of  all  the  passages  referring  unfavourably  to 
England  in  Sir  Charles  Gavan  DuH'y's  Yoinuj  Ireland,  and  the 
publication  of  them  as  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Irish  history,  appears 
to  be  the  method  of  Miss  or  Mrs.  Cowley  (17).  This  is  a  proceed- 
ing which,  if  the  author's  name  had  been  John,  instead  of  Mary, 
might  have  deserved  some  plain  speaking.  As  it  is,  it  can 
only  be  said  that  the  author  himself  will  doubtless  be  much 
gratified  at  an  unintelligible  string  of  incongruous  remarks  being 
presented  as  a  substantive  work  of  his. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  write  Pensces.  Truisms  and  common- 
places may  escape  notice  in  the  sweet  security  of  a  paragraph,  but 
they  run  a  terrible  risk  of  detection  when  they  are  neatly  arranged 
in  a  dozen  words  by  themselves,  and  set  in  the  middle  of  a  page 
with  a  respectful  margin  of  several  inches  of  blank  paper  round 
them.  M.  Gerfaut  (18),  we  fear,  is  not  that  successor  of  Joubert 
for  whom  we  are  all  waiting.  He  is  not  even  accurate,  which  the 
Pensee- writer  should  always  be.  To  sneer  at  people  for  quoting 
Rabelais  when  they  have  never  read  him,  and  then  oneself  to  quote 
a  phrase  as  Rabelais's,  which  happens  not  to  be  llabelais's  at  all,  but 
Marot's,  is  unfortunate. 

A  book  which  has  reached  its  fortj'-fifth  edition,  and  has  not 
unworthy  claims  on  popularity,  may  be  said  to  be  past  praise  and 
blame.  The  well-known  Grammaire  ties  yrammaires  (19)  of  Dr. 
de  Fivas  is  in  this  proud  position,  and  it  celebrates  the  event  by 
adding  to  itself  a  history  on  French  history  and  etymology.  This  is 
a  ticklish  matter,  and  we  cannot  say  that  the  actual  history  is  quite 
faultless;  but  it  wiU  doubtless  prove  a  useful  addition. 

Whether  the  title  of  the  book  (20)  which  M.  Nadar  (Bohemian, 
photographer,  balloonist,  intransigeant,  vegetarian,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  things)  has  written  is  intended  to  recall  that  agree- 
able poem  of  M.  de  Banville,  which,  after  an  enumeration  of  the 
ckevelwes  of  divers  of  his  friends,  ends  "Mais  Nadar,  Arbore 
I'incendie,"  we  cannot  say.  But  the  book  is  a  pleasant  one  and 
an  uncommon.  It  has  no  single  pervading  character  except  one  of 
amiable  and  rather  thoughtful  crotchetiuess.  But  whether  its 
chapters  are  reminiscences,  fantasy  pieces,  essays,  or  what  not  (and 
they  are  all  of  these  by  turns),  they  are  worth  reading,  and  make 
it  rather  surprising  that  M.  Nadar  should  not  have  persevered  in 

(11)  Les  manieurs  d' argent.    Par  O.  de  Vallc'c.    Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(12)  Le  Jeu  public  et  3Ionaco.    Par  le  Dr.  Prompt.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(13)  Amours  Portignes  d' Andre  Clicnier.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(14)  Dit  principe  de  la  raisoii  sujfisante  par  Scliopenliauer.  Traduit  par 
J.  A.  Cantacuzene.    Paris  :  Geriuer-Bailliere. 

(15)  L'annce  scientijique  et  industrielle.  Par  L.  Figuior.  Paris  : 
Hachette. 

(16)  L' Hotel  Drouot  en  i83i.    Par  P.  Eudel.    Paris:  Charpenticr. 

(17)  Histoire  d'lrlande  a  vol  d'oiseau.    Pur  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy.  Traduit 
par  Marie  W.  Cowley.    Paris:  Ble'riot  et  Gauticr. 

(^18)  Pcnsccs  d'auiomne.    Par  P.  Gerfaut.    Paris:  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(19)  Gram.nuire  des  graminaires.    Par  V.  de  Pivas.    London:  CfOSby 
Locliivood. 

(20)  Sous  I'incendie.    Par  Nadar.    Paris  :  Charpcntier. 
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letters,  whicli  were,  if  we  mistake  uot,  the  earliest  of  liis  many 
vocatious. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  we  prefer  the  original  Isaiali  (of 
course  from  the  purely  lilerarv  point  of  view)  to  Mr.  A\  eiU  s 
Faubourg  St.-llonore  ver»laii  (21).  The  author  protests  very 
honestly  and  energetically  against  the  evils  of  his  day  and 
country;  but,  unfortuuatelv,  he  protests  against  them  in  a  fL^rm 
for  which  he  has  scarcely  the  slightest  aptitude.  As  an  Liiglish- 
mau  reads  Mr.  Weill,  he  naturally  thinks  of  nothing  so  much  as 
of  the  poet  of  Proverbial  riiilosophy  adopting  the  manner  and 
measures  of  Victor  Hugo. 

"  Virilites,"  says  M.  (!hevt5  (22),  "  d'aucuns  diront  brutalites." 
There  are  also  some,  we  fear  we  may  inform  M.  Cheve,  who 
■will  not  use  either  word,  bat  will  amiably,  though  with  shouts 
of  laughter,  suggest  "  puerilites.''  M.  Oheve  is  a  terrible  lellow. 
Three  "persons,  above  all  others,  appear  to  attract  bis  lodigoa- 
tion— the  Divinity,  M.  Ganibetta,  and  the  author  ot  L'Assuin- 
tnuir—a  trinity  of  hatreds  which  is  at  least  tolerably  uncommon, 
thou-h  we  fear  it  is  uot  quite  original.  "  What  do  you  mean 
bv  Educating  woman?"  says  M.  Oheve,  m  majestic  mdig- 
mtiou.  "  All  that  1  require  of  her— I  Cheve— 13  an  occasional 
'  sua^m '  and  I  do  not  nud  that  education  makes  her  more 
spasmodic."  "  Poets!  why  don't  you  put  a  little  more  puuento 
in  your  plates?"  says  M.  Oheve,  this  lime  literally.  I'lnally  M. 
Cueve,  returning  to  serious  business,  remarks:—"  II  reste  a  chasser 
Dieu  '  He  must  be  cougratuiated  on  having  exhibited  great  acumen 
in  tiiis  remark.  He  is  the  Archibald  Douglas  of  atheists.  There 
is  uoinmg  to  do  but  to  bell  the  cat ;  but  who  is  going  to  do  it  ? 
"  La  poe.4e,"  savs  M.  Oheve,  "  c'est  le  Irissou."  'the  ellect  ot  M. 
Cheve  s  poesy  is,m  this  case,  that  his  readers  are  lelt,  not  shiver- 
in--,  but  laughing,  though  perhaps  with  a  certain  feeling  that  some- 
body ought  to  take  M.  Oheve  and  treat  him  as  other  naughty  httle 
bo_)  s  are  treated. 

We  have  noticed  that  a  certain  sadness  seems  to  possess  the  soul 
of  M  Zola.  That  sadness  would,  we  lear,  be  iutenaitied  U  he  saw 
the  collection  of  novels  which  is  before  us.  There  are  some 
lifteeu  or  sixteen,  and  not  a  "documentary'  one  among  the 
number.  Here  is  M.  Ilalevy  (23),  to  whom  even  M.  Zola 
would  hnd,  not  indeed  witu  the  pen,  but  with  the  tongue,  some 
diliiculty  in  refusing  the  possession  of  a  little  talent,  writing  an 
absurd  story,  in  which  a  gentleman  and  lady  actuallv  lall  in 
love  with  each  other  in  a  periectly  decent  and  proper  lashiou,  and 
idioiicallv  get  married,  with  no  prospect  oi  any  tragedy  or  drama 
or  auvtumg  of  the  kind.  The  thing  is  as  b6te  as  an  English  novel ; 
and  M.  Zola  knows  that  there  is  nothing  so  bete  as  that.  Let  us, 
to  drop  M.  Zola,  say  that  we  only  wish  many  English  novels  were 
as  -ood  as  L'Abbc  Constanttn.  M.  Theodore  de  Danville  should 
iioi'liave  given  place  even  to  M.  Ilal6vy,  if  it  had  not  been  that  the 
ouimcns  of  the  worthy  autaor  of  Nana  about  him  are  well  known, 
bt.  are  lue  opinions  of  persons  competent  to  judge  ot  hterature.  In 
tnese  cUarming  fairy  tales  ^24)  all  M.  de  BuivUle  s  grace  ot  style, 
and  all  the  kindly  delight  ui  colour  and  splendour  which  distin- 
guishes his  ver.e,  reappear.  La  conquHe  de  Mane  (^25)  is  worse  than 
eith,:i-  o.  these  books  irom  the  point  of  view  just  noticed  ;  tor  here  is  a 
o-enlie.i.an  with  a  "  lesion  01  some  sort  or  other,  who  actually  gets 
the  better  of  it,or,  ratlier,allowsit  to  be  subdued  by  a  young  woman, 
agam  01  irreproachable  conduct.  Tue  book  (whose  author  we  do 
not  distinctly  remember  to  have  met  before)  is  not  laultless,  but 
has  considerable  merit  and  interest.  The  author  has  evidently 
read  inackeray,  and  has  even  borrowed  a  little  from  him  here  and 
there. 

lu  Qainze  ans  de  baqne  {26)  M.  Ulbach  finishes  up  his  last  crime, 
that  01  the  Martniu  a  arier.  We  do  not  care  greatly  lor  either 
book.  Le  baani  (27),  a  ^e-piel  likewise-in  this  case  to  Le  bncja- 
dier  Fredenc-yviil  not,  we  .ear,  raise  the  reputation  ot  the  lamous 
Aisaiiau  pair  to  its  former  pitch.  To  keep  on  nagging  at  the 
Prussians  really  seems  a  most  deplor<vble  kind  ot  occupation  lor 
the  autuors  of  a  great  nation.  A  lew  of  the  forest  ^lanves  h-.ye 
tne  old  power,  but  that  is  all.  M.  Hector  Malot  tells  in  Le. 
.nduons  honteax  (28)  wliat  is  the  infallible  recipe  ior  clearing 
the  reputation  of  a  father  of  dubious  memory.  _  The  son 
must  snoot  a  qcrunt  and  the  daughter  niarry  a  prince.  _  Ihe 
circumstances  "of  these  operations  are  described  with  some  vigour 
here.  Lajeimesse  d\ui  acs  spcre  (29)  takes  us  into  some  ot  tuose 
adventures  (this  time  with  a  not  very  lutelhgible  but  evidently 
peatuent,  sort  of  "Lyncher";  which  with  us  rarely^  appear  now 
except  in  boys'  books,  but  lor  which  the  French  public  seems  still 
to  l^ive  a  certain  appetite.  Oi  Jobic  le  corsaire  (30)  we  sha  1 
only  say  that  a  writer  who  at  this  time  of  day  trumps  up  elaborately 
and  in  detail  the  exploded  Ferii/eur  story  must  have  found  the 
authentic  naval  history  of  France  singularly  barren  in  deeds  ot 
daring.    xMrs.  Cravens  books  hold  a  place  so  entirely  to  them- 


selves that  it  is  not  surprising  that  Eliane  (31)  should_  be 
in  its  third  edition.  Les  jyetits  pieds  d'une  aristucrate  (32)  is  a 
Revolution  novel,  and  it  has  not  escaped  the  curious  fatality 
which  seems  to  pursue  novels  of  the  Revolution.  The  scene  of 
Le  romnn  d'une  Amjlaise  (33)  is  laid  in  England,  and,  for  a, 
■wonder,  by  a  writer  who  evidently  knows  something  about  his 
subject.  As  for  the  last  three  novels  on  our  list,  they  hardly  admit 
of  special  characterization  in  few  words.  Speranza  (34)  seems  to  us 
better  than  M.  Glatrou's  last ;  Le  cousin  Noel  (35)  not  so  distinctly 
marked  as  Alise  Fereol ;  but  they  and  its  rentes  dii  docteur  (36J 
are  really  three  fair  ordinary  novels,  and  nothing  more. 

('31)  Eliane.   Par  Mine.  Craven.   2  vols.    3^™=  edition.    Paris  :  Didier- 

(32)  Les  petits  pieds  d'unearistocrate.    Par  P.  Brill.    Paris:  Plon. 

(33)  Le  roman  d'une  Anglaise.    Par  Fortunio.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(34)  Speranza.    Par  G.  Glation.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(35)  Le  cottsiu  J\W.    Par  Jacques  Vincent.    Paris :  Plon. 

(36)  Les  rentes  du  docteur.    Par  F.  de  Biotifeie.    Paris:  Calmann-LeVy. 
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THE  SESSION  TO  EASTER. 

PARLIAMENT  rests  from  its  labours  after  two  months 
of  continuous  hard  work.  Superficially  its  hard  work 
seems  to  have  been  hard  work  of  the  kind  which  consists 
in  doing  nothing  with  much  pomp  and  zeal.  But  it  really 
has  been  doing  something  that  is  very  important  to  the 
nation,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  important  to  itself.  It  has 
loeen  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great  contest  whether 
the  House  of  Commons  or  magazines,  provincial  editors, 
and  mass  meetings  are  to  govern  the  country.  Three 
great  subjects — Ireland,  Mr.  Bradladgh,  and  the  cloture — 
have  engaged  its  attention,  and  on  all  these  subjects 
the  House  of  Commons  has  strenuously  and  successfully 
vindicat(d  its  claim  to  stand  as  the  ultimate  tribunal 
of  appeal.  The  only  instrument  at  the  command  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  vindicating  this  claim  is  dis- 
cussion followed  by  a  vote.  That  the  House  of  Commons 
can  give  practical  effect  to  its  opinions  by  coming  to  a  vote 
which  more  or  less  binds  the  natiou  is  a  necessary 
•element  of  its  authority.  Bat  it  is  only  one  element,  and 
by  no  means  the  most  important.  The  debate  is  worth 
much  more  than  the  vote.  The  House  of  Commons  holds 
its  supreme  position  because  it  is  the  organ  by  which 
national  opinion  finds  its  best  and  final  expression.  If  the 
House  merely  voted,  and  after  a  hollow  semblance  of  dis- 
cussion registered  the  decrees  of  magazine  writers,  pro- 
vincial editors,  and  mass  meetings,  our  i-espect  for  it  would 
be  not  so  much  diminished  as  destroyed.  Even  of  the  House 
of  Lords  much  the  same  thing  may  be  said.  Its  votes  are 
occasionally  of  great  national  importance  ;  but  the  continuous 
weight  it  has  in  public  affairs  is  derived  much  less  from 
its  power  of  voting  than  from  the  knowledge  diffused 
through  the  nation  that,  when  the  Lords  do  debate,  their 
debates  are  in  the  very  highest  style  as  regards  both  matter 
and  form.  At  the  instance  of  some  of  its  younger  mem- 
bers, the  Upper  House  has  lately  made  an  arrangement 
for  going  home,  not  to  dinner,  but  to  afternoon  tea.  The 
light  shafts  of  ridicule  which  such  an  arrangement  is 
calculated  to  provoke  play  idly  on  the  House  of  Peers. 
The  public  knows  that  it  debates  seldom,  and  if  it 
is  not  going  to  debate,  the  public  is  perfectly  indif- 
ferent what  meal  induces  it  to  break  up.  But  the 
public  also  knows  that  when  the  House  of  Peers  does 
debate,  it  handles  its  subject  with  fulness,  with  gravity, 
and  with  dignity.  Debate  is  the  life  of  the  English 
Parliament,  the  secret  of  its  strength,  the  foundation 
of  its  credit.  In  the  two  months  that  have  passed  the 
Government  has  done  little  or  nothing  except  furnish 
occasions  of  debate ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  has 
done  much  because  it  has  seized  on  these  occasions, 
and  has  discussed  the  subjects  assigned  it  thoroughly, 
effectively,  and  conclusively.  What  subjects  it  has  assigned 
it  seems  almost  a  matter  of  accident.  When  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  has  what  Lord  Rosebert  calls  a  business 
fit  on  it,  debate  is  concentrated  on  some  one  or  more  of  the 
Government's  legislative  proposals.  When,  as  now,  the  Go- 
vernment is  in  a  very  unbusinesslike  frame  of  mind  ques- 
tions still  cometo  the  frontwbichare  the  questions  of  the  day, 
although  not  immediately  connected  with  legislative  pro- 
posals. If  the  accidental  questions  of  the  day  are  of 
serious  importance  and  interest,  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  retain  its  supremacy,  must  show  that  it  can  discuss 
them  with  anexhanstiveness  andapowerwhich  irresponsible 


individuals  and  fortuitous  assemblages  cannot  rival.  This 
has  happened  iu  the  two  mouths  that  have  passed. 
Serious,  important,  interesting  questions  have  been  raised 
and  have  been  discussed  as  they  could  not  possibly  have 
been  discussed  outside  Parliament.  The  Government 
may  have  wasted  its  time,  but  Parliament  has  not ;  and 
the  credit  of  Parliament  is  a  matter  of  much  deeper  con- 
cern to  the  nation  than  the  credit  of  atiy  Government  that  * 
ever  existed. 

It  is  the  Government  itself  that  has  created  the  occa- 
sions of  debate  during  the  last  two  months.  It  is  evident 
that,  if  the  Government  had  contented  itself  with  a 
protest  against  the  action  of  the  Lords  in  appointing  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Land  Act, 
thpre  would  never  have  been  a  debate  in  the  Commons, 
which  was  nothing  else  than  a  sharp  and  searching 
inquiry  into  the  very  thing  tliat,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Government,  was  beyond  inquiry.  It  is  equally  evident 
that  all  the  troubles  brought  on  the  Government  by  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  have  arisen  from  its  own  want  of  common  sense 
and  firmness  in  not  dealing  with  the  matter  decisively 
when  tlie  first  Committee  of  the  Commons  decided,  per- 
fectly rightly,  that,  under  the  existing  law,  an  atheist 
cannot  affirm.  In  the  same  way,  it  has  been  made  clear 
that,  if  the  Government  had  shaped  its  proposal  for  the 
termination  of  debates  so  as  to  affix  a  natural  and  logical 
meaning  to  the  evident  sense  of  the  House,  scarcely  any 
opposition  would  have  been  excited.  But  Ministerial 
blunders  may  have  indirect  and  unforeseen  uses.  The 
debates  for  which  the  Government  created  the  occasion  have 
been  very  profitable  debates.  They  have  cleared  up  issues 
which  would  otherwise  have  remained  in  obscurity.  They 
have  instructed  the  public  on  matters  as  to  which  the  natiou 
needed  much  instruction.  The  public  has  a  confused  idea 
that  the  question  at  stake  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  case  is 
whether  the  existing  law  ought  to  be  so  changed  that 
atheists  who  say  they  are  atheists  shall  be  allowed  to 
sit  in  Pai'liament.  No  such  question  has  ever  been 
raised.  This  was  never  the  contention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  nothing  but  debate  could  have  shown  what 
the  contention  of  the  Government  really  was.  No 
speculation  could  have  anticipated  any  contention  so 
extraordinary  as  that  which  debate  showed  to  be  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Government.  Sheer  and  unbounded  astonish- 
ment was  the  only  feeling  excited  when  it  was  found  that 
the  Government  solemnly  asserted  that  an  atheist  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  go  through  the  solemn  religious  form 
of  an  oath,  invoking  a  Deity  whose  existence  he  denied  to 
be  the  witness  of  his  sincerity  in  order  that,  not  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  a  court  of  law,  might  decide 
whether  this  mockery  was  a  compliance  with  the  statute.  In 
the  same  way  nothing  but  debate  could  have  disclosed  the 
astounding  fact  that  the  two  leading  Ministers  in  the 
House  of  Commons  understood  the  first  of  the  new  Rules 
of  Procedure  in  senses  diametrically  opposite,  and  that  its 
obscure  verbiage  covered  equally  the  cloture  of  Lord 
Hartington  and  the  cloture  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Which  is 
the  better  kind  of  cloture,  and  whether  either  of  them 
ought  to  be  adopted,  are  questions  that  cannot  be  discussed 
without  going  over  the  whole  ground  covered  by  the 
debate.  What  is  important  to  notice  in  reference  to  what  Par- 
liament has  done  this  Session  is  that  the  debate  not  only 
covered  the  whole  ground  it  ought  to  have  covered  but  dis- 
closed the  secret  of  the  discrepancy  of  Ministerial  opinion. 
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Of  all  its  contributions  to  pnblic  cnliglitonment.  the 
inquiry  by  tlie  Commons  into  the  woi'kiug  of  the  Land 
Act  was  the  most  timely  and  the  most  vaiuublc.  It 
showed  ho-v  the  Land  Act  is  working  and  where  it  is  not 
working.  It  proved  that  the  Act  is  not  a  total  failure. 
There  are  incontestably  some  tenants — few,  but  still 
some — who  are  not  suflicieutly  in  fe.ir  of  b^ing  murdered 
to  refuse  taking  advantage  of  its  provisions.  The  debate 
also  showed  that  the  Act  must  have  a  new  and  very  strong 
push  given  it  if  it  is  to  do  much  in  any  reasonable  space  of 
time.  But  the  time  spent  in  inquiring  into  the  Lund  Act 
is  only  a  fraction  of  the  time  devoted  to  Irish  ques- 
tions during  the  last  two  months.  Ireland,  like  the 
pool-,  is  always  with  us.  Coercion  has  been  necessarily 
reviewed,  denounced,  or  defended,  and  at  last  Mr.  FousiEi; 
has  owned  that  the  kind  of  coercion  he  devised  and  has 
■worked  has  failed.  The  American-Tvish  and  the  No-R?nt 
men  have  been  too  much  for  him.  The  immense  gravity 
of  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  has  been  recognized,  not 
only  by  Parliament,  but  by  the  ilinistry  Tlie  hist  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  before  the  recces  was  not  inaptly 
described  by  a  subsequent  speaker  as  a  cry  of  despair.  It 
•was  the  close  of  all  the  rose-coloured  sketches  of  cur- 
rent Irish  history  which  the  Ministry  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  drawing.  It  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  also 
j)rove  to  be  the  close,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  the 
habit  of  treating  the  Government  of  Ireland  as  the 
.sport  of  English  parties.  Even  in  the  depths  of  his 
despair,  Mr.  Gladsjone  could  not  refrain  from  pausing 
to  point  out  that,  if  the  present  Ministry  has  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  gravity  of  the  social  i-ebeilion  in  Ireland,  the 
lust  Ministry  was  equally  blind.  No  dispute  is  now 
more  futile  and  inopportune  than  the  dispute  as  to  the 
balance  of  past  errors  between  the  two  Engli.sh  parties. 
It  is  eclipsed  by  the  very  danger  over  which  it  is 
■waged.  What  it  is  right  to  do  now,  not  what  it  was 
wioEg  to  do  .some  time  ago,  is  the  thought  that 
fills  the  mind  of  all  Ei)glishiuei),  except  those  who  are 
trying  to  win  a  by-election.  Nor  is  it  only  because 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  great  danger  that  Ireland 
is  ceasing  to  be  a  party  question.  It  is  also  ceasing 
to  be  a  party  question  because  English  opinion  about 
Ireland  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  flux.  No  one  can  ima- 
gine what  any  one  else  thinks  about  Ireland.  During 
the  Inst  sitting  of  Parliament  before  the  recess,  a  Con- 
servative Scotch  member  proposed  the  immediate  gift;  of 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland  as  a  new  and  original  suggestion, 
which  he  invited  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  ponder 
over  during  the  Easter  holidays.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
has  given  notice  that  at  an  early  day  he  will  advo- 
cate a  large  extension  of  the  purchase  clauses,  and  he 
is  greeted  with  a  Liberal  howl  at  his  inconsistency, 
because  some  years  ago  he  disapproved  of  encouraging  the 
Irish  tenant  to  buy  his  farm.  Even  a  Conservative  may 
possess  enough  political  sagacity  to  perceive  that  different 
circumstances  require  different  treatment.  The  state  of 
Ireland  is  new,  and  requires  new  things  to  be  said  and 
new  things  to  be  done.  Any  one  of  any  party  who  can 
say  new  things  about  Ireland  that  are  true,  and  suggest 
new  things  to  be  done  that  are  wise,  will  certainly  deserve, 
and  will  probably  earn,  the  gratitude  of  his  fellovv- 
coTintrymen. 


THE  EEIGN  OF  MURDER. 

~y~T  is  difScult  tobelicvethat  any  readerof  Mr.  Gladstone's 
J-  speech  on  the  day  of  the  adjournment  of  Parliament 
can  have  read  it  without  the  feelings  which  it  inspired  in 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote — disappointment  and  alarm.  The 
gravity  of  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this  moment  is  admitted 
by  men  of  the  most  widely  differing  opinions  in  politics. 
It  is  not  denied  or  dissimulated  by  any  but  those  by  whom 
revolution  in  the  full  sense  is  coveted  and  hoped  ibr ;  and 
even  these  persons  have  now  for  the  most  part  betaken 
themselves  to  the  task  of  diverting  public  attention  to 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Forster's  personal  deuaerits.  The 
murders  of  Mr.  Herbert  and  of  Mrs.  Smythe,  following  on 
the  case  of  Mr.  Shaen  Carter,  and  followed  by  the  fortu- 
nately unsuccessful  attempt  on  Mr.  Dojhnick  O'Donnell, 
show  that  the  idea  of  pacification  by  means  of  the  Land 
Act  is  utterly  delusive.  It  is  said,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  both  the  crime  and  the  failure  to  detect  it  are  the 
fault  of  "the  Castle  "  ;  that  the  Castle  is  not  in  sympathy 
or  harmony  with  the  people ;  that  it  must  be  brought  into 


such  harmony.  It  is  even  added  that  snciety  in  Ireland  is 
democratic,  and  that  government  in  Ii-oland  iniist  be  demo- 
cratic too.  It  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  receive  an  open  ac- 
knowledgment that  democracy  in  plain  English  moans, 
robbery  and  murder,  for  that  is  the  otily  intelligible  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  the  statement  that  Irish  society 
is  democratic  at  present.  But  when  we  are  told  that  tlie 
Castle  must  be  reformed,  and  that  Irish  institutions  must 
be  adjusted  to  the  temper  of  the  country,  sober  men  have 
a  right  to  demand  whether  this  means  that  a  murder  de- 
partment, with  Captain  Moonlight  at  its  head,  for  the 
orderly  extermination  of  landlords,  is  to  be  set  up  in  the 
Castle  ?  If  the  advice  does  not  mean  this,  it  is  mere  idle 
verbiage  uttered  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  the  laches-  of 
the  Ministry  in  a  mist  of  commonplace  and  claptrap. 

If  attention  be  turned  from  these  volunteer  apologies 
to  the  olficial  defence  of  the  Prime  Minisieb,  a  not  dis- 
similar mixture  of  inability  to  comprehend  and  unwilling- 
ness to  meet  the  facts  appears.  Mr.  Gorst's  motion  ni:iy 
have  been  sudden  or  not ;  it  may  have  been  partisan  in 
purpose  or  not ;  but,  after  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
no  one  could  say  that  it  wanted  a  pretext  of  fact ;  and  al  ter 
hearing  the  case  which  Mr.  GoRST  had  to  lay  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  no  one  could  say  that  it  wanted  some- 
thing much  more  solid  than  pretext.  Mr.  Gladstone'.'^ 
reply  addressed  itself  to  everything  but  the  right  point. 
It  was  despondent  where  it  ought  to  have  been  reso- 
lute; recriminatory  where  it  ought  to  have  been  simply 
practical.  There  is  something  almost  appalling  in  tho 
notion  of  a  man  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  at  such  a 
crisis  as  this,  when  women  are  being  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  attempting  to  baffle  complaint  by  himself  complain- 
ing of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  and  its  action  or 
inaction  more  than  two  years  ago.  The  astonishing  im- 
prudence of  the  attempt  at  recr  imination,  in  the  face  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  own  attitude  towards  Ireland  at  that  time, 
is  not  the  main  occasion  for  wonder.  The  point  is,  thafi 
even  if  tho  late  Government  had  been  guilty  of  the  gravesb 
misconduct,  circumstances  have  changed  so  much,  and  the 
present  Government  have  done  and  abstained  from  doiog 
so  much,  that  accusation  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  about  as 
practical  as  accusation  of  Stron'Gbow  or  Cro.mwell.  It  is 
since  the  advent  to  power  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  col- 
leagues that  anarchy,  as  distinguished  from  mere  agitation, 
has  grown  up.  They  have  been  entrusted  by  Parliameab 
with  every  power,  remedial  and  punitive,  that  they  have 
asked  for.  They  have  had  for  many  months  the  entire 
resources  of  the  law,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  with  the 
money  and  the  military  force  of  Great  Britain  at  their 
disposal.  On  their  declaration  of  necessity  Parliament 
has  inflicted  grievous  losses  on  a  class  of  persons  whom 
probably  a  considerable  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  believe  to  be  perfectly  innocent.  The  wea- 
pons which  they  carelessly  let  slip  two  years  ago  have 
been  replaced  by  sharper  and  strongei;  ones.  And  the 
result  of  it  all,  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  confession,  is 
that  the  state  of  Ireland  is  worse  and  more  dangerous 
than  it  has  been  for  fifty  years.  This  state  of  things 
is  represented  to  him,  and  he  blames  his  predecessors  for 
not  prosecuting  more  vigorously  certain  persons  in  the 
infancy  of  the  agitation — that  infancy  the  proceedings  of 
which,  according  to  himself  and  his  colleagues,  were  quite 
lawful  and  proper.  Moreover,  in  the  very  form  of  confes- 
sion the  incurable  want  of  statesmanship  which  distin- 
guishes Mr.  Gladstone  appears  in  the  most  glaring 
manner.  Just  as  his  fatal  words  two  years  and  a  half 
ago  undoubtedly  encouraged  the  Irish  to  turn  an  agita- 
tion of  passive  resistance  into  an  agitation  of  active 
crime,  so  now  he,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  comes 
forward,  and  in  the  thick  of  a  rebellion  informs  the 
rebels  that  they  must  succeed,  that  England  has  no 
arms  with  Avhich  to  combat  a  social  revolution,  and 
that  a  social  revolution  is  going  on.  "  Outrage,  and 
"  you  will  get  your  way,"  was  the  lesson  enforced  in 
Midlothian  and  promptly  leai  ut  in  Ireland.  "  Abstain 
"  from  overt  treason,  and  confine  yourselves  to  no  rent 
"  and  landlord-shooting,  and  we  can  do  nothing  to 
"you,"  is  the  lesson  now  substituted  for  the  former  at 
W estminster,  doubtless  to  be  learnt  with  equal  speed  at 
Dublin  and  Limerick.  Whether  indignation  at  the 
wickedness  of  such  a  course  or  contempt  for  its  incon- 
ceivable folly  ought  to  be  the  feeling  uppermost  in  the 
mind,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say.'  Both  may  probably  be 
drowned  in  the  other  feeling  of  simple  amazement  at  the 
Gpcctaclo  of  Liberal  Associations   passing  ready-printed 
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votes  of  confidence  and  approbation  of  the  cloture,  while 
'   their  leader  is  avowing  his  incompetence  to  govern. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  those  who  complain  of  the 
I   Government  have  no  alternative  policy  to  propose.  This 
is  him  liy  not  true.    There  are,  and  always  have  been,  only 
two  valnerable  points  in  the  Irish  peasant  when  brutalized 
by  one  of  those  "  leagues  of  hell "  just  denounced  in 
characteristic,  but  for  once  scarcely  exaggerated,  language 
by  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth.  The  one  is  his  cowardice  ;  the  other  is 
his  covetousness.    The  first  can  only  be  worked  upon  by 
the  severest  punishments — instead  of  the  imprisonment, 
nominal  in  some  cases,  so  mild  as  to  be  little  more  than  an 
inconvenience  in  nearly  all,  which  is  almost  the  only  penalty 
in  these  days.     In  the  second  place,  the  co7ccousness 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  raiiug  passion  of 
Irishmen  can  be  appealed  to  in  mors  ways  than  one.  The 
most  obvious  and  important  is  the  oSering  of  really  solid 
rewards,  paid  as  privately  as  possible,  for  the  discovery  of 
crime.  This  sceoici  at  last  to  have  been  attempted  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Herbert.  The  other  is  the  intiiction  of  the  heaviest  tine 
that  can  possibly  be  paid  on  the  farmers  and  peasantry  of 
the  district  in  which  murders  and  other  outrnges  are  com- 
mitted.    There  are  other  ways  of   fij^hting  against  the 
powers  of  darkness  which  are  perfectly  well   known  to 
intelligent  administrators,  and  which,  though  they  may 
be  unwillingly  resorted  to,  should  be  resorted  to  without 
hesitation  when  affairs  have  reached  such  a  pitch  as  that 
at  which  they  now  are.    Above  all,  the  appointment,  not 
•of  a  few  men  over  huge  districts,  but  of  numerous  active 
and  zealous  magistrates,  armed  with  exceptional  powers, 
and  amply  provided  both  with  money  and  men,  is  de- 
sirable     This  should  be  backed,  if  necessary,  by  the 
^iuspensiou  of  trial  by  jury,  which,  as  Mr.  Hekbert's  case 
shows,  is  not  only  inefficient,  but  positively  dangerous  to 
honest  and  loyal  jurors,  and  which,  as  has  bean  well 
pointed  out,  actually  discourages  the  ofiiuring  of  evidence, 
by  making  it  useless  as  well  as   perilous.     All  these 
things  are  obvious  enough ;   they  have  been  suggested 
over  and  over  again.     But  the  Government  preler  the 
useless  and  irritating  plan  of  keeping   a  considerable 
number  of  persons  in  a  nominal  confinement  which  is 
nothing   to  the  guilty,  which  is  a  considerable  incon- 
venieuce  to  the  innocent,  which  weakens  crime  in  no 
way,  and   which  serves  as  a  kind  of  excuse  for  it  to 
a  people  so  ignorant  and  so  wrougheaded  as  that  com- 
posing the  precious  "  democratic  society "  to  which  we 
are  told  to  adjust  Irish  institutions.    The  source  of  the 
evil  every  one  who  has  eyes  to  see  sees  without  the  least 
difficulty.  The  Laud  Act  was,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
to  pai;ity  Ii  eland,  and  if  it  does  not,  so  much  the  worse  for 
every  one  concerned.    To  acknowledge  the  folly  of  the 
courstj  hitherto  pursued — to  come  back  to  the  old  ways  of 
sharp  and  stern   dealing  which    have   invariably  been 
successful — would   be  a  confession   of  having  been  in 
the  wrong,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  never  in  the  wrong. 
Besides,  the  cloture  is  the  present  qutstion,  and  it  is 
more  important  to  reduce  the  Opposition  to  impotence 
than  to  save  Irish  ladies  from  havmg  their  brains  scat- 
tered on  the  Queen's  highway.    So  Mr.  Fousteb  bustles 
about  from  Dublin  to  London,  from  London  to  Dublin, 
and  men  and  women  are  murdered  and  mutilated,  and  the 
.suspects  dine  comfortably  together  (the  precaution  having 
been  duly  taken  of  picking  crownless  harps  out  of  their 
ties,  for  these  are  political,  and  can  be  dealt  with),  and 
"  No  Rent"  Rolls  are  published,  and  English  federations 
thank  God  and  Mr.  Gladstone  tor  the  cloture.  Observers 
may  surely  be  pardoned  for  wondering  whether  Bishop 
Butler's  famous  query  as  to  the  possibility  of  national 
madness  was  ever  more  applicable  or  answerable  with 
greater  certainty  in  the  affirmative  than  now. 


AMERICAN  INTERFERENCE  WITH  ENGLISH  LAW. 

rr^HE  sentimental  attachment  which  was,  after  the 
J-  murder  of  President  Garfield,  formed  or  revived 
between  England  and  the  United  States  has  been  followed 
by  some  inconvenient  results.  By  accepting  the  profuse  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  which  were  offered  on  the  occasion 
the  Americans  evidently  believe  that  they  have  established 
a  claim  on  English  gratitude  which  entitles  them  to  in- 
definite concessions.  About  the  time  when  the  enthusiasm 
tor  Garfield  was  supposed  to  be  at  its  height  his  Secretary 
ol  State  was  writing  elaborate  despatches  to  prove  that 
Europe,  and  especially  England,  was  excluded  by  some 


imaginary  rule  of  international  law  from  all  political  rela- 
tions with  the  States  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  even 
where  the  closest  commercial  connexion  existed.  It 
followed,  according  to  Mr.  Blaine's  logic,  that  a  canal 
which  might  unite  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  must 
be  subject  to  the  exclusive  control,  and  practically  to  the 
sovereignty,  of  a  Power  which  would  not  approach  within 
a  thousand  miles  of  either  outlet.  At  the  same  time,  two 
belligerent  States  in  South  America  were  warned  that  any 
mediation  or  diplomatic  assistance  afforded  to  either  of 
them  by  a  European  Government  would  be  regarded  as  a 
grave  cause  of  offence.  Yet  Chili  and  Peru  have  a  larger 
trade  with  England  than  the  United  States ;  and  the 
American  claim,  when  it  is  examined,  depends  exclusively 
on  the  nomenclature  of  map-makers.  If  South  America, 
after  its  first  discovery,  had  been  called  South-Western 
Europe,  Mr.  Blaine's  arguments  might  with  equal  plausi- 
bility have  been  used  on  the  other  side. 

The  controversy  on  the  so-called  Monroe  doctrine  having 
been  happily  suspended  for  a  time,  two  novel  claims,  of 
very  difi'erent  degrees  of  importance,  have  within  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks  been  substituted.  The  request  which 
has  been  preferred  by  the  President  in  the  matter  of  the 
convict  Lamson  is  indiscreet,  as  it  imposes  on  the  English 
Government  the  responsibility  of  granting  or  refusing  a 
request  which  ought  never  to  have  been  made.  On  the 
whole,  the  respite  which  has  been  allowed  to  Lamson  oonld 
hardly  have  been  refused  without  discourtesy;  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that,  when  the  sentence  is,  after  all,  exe- 
cuted, the  provisional  license  which  has  been  granted  will 
p  oduce  rather  in  itation  than  gratitude.  The  alternative 
of  a  weak  compromise  of  retributive  justice  need  not  for 
the  present  be  considered.  It  had  not  been  generally 
kuown  till  after  the  trial  that  Lamson  was  an  American. 
It  remains  certain,  and  till  lately  it  was  undisputed, 
that  he  is  one  of  the  vilest  of  criminals,  and  that 
he  has  not  the  excuse  of  any  deficiency  of  intellect. 
During  three  months  before  the  trial,  and  until  now, 
neither  he  nor  bis  relatives  had  even  thought  of  pre- 
tending that  he  was  intellectually  incapable  of  crime. 
The  temptation  to  which  he  yielded  was  that  of  vulgar 
cupidity,  which  is  the  simplest  and  most  familiar,  and, 
it  might  almost  be  said,  the  sanest,  of  the  motives  by 
which  crime  is  ordinarily  prompted.  It  was  proved  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  a  poison  rarely  used,  which  in  this 
case  was  the  cause  of  death.  Although  it  is  now  pretended 
that  he  had  a  morbid  propensity  to  administer  aconitine, 
it  is  not  alleged  that  he  could  be  ignorant  of  the  deadly 
effects  of  the  large  quantity  actually  employed.  There  was 
not,  and  is  not,  any  doubt  of  his  guilt  either  among  the  general 
community  or  with  those  who  have  special  knowledge  of 
criminal  practice,  of  poisons,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of 
human  nature.  Although  the  criminal  was  a  foreigner, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  condemned  by  a  com- 
petent tribunal.  Even  American  jurists  have  not  yet  in- 
vented a  Monroe  doctrine  by  which  their  countrymen  are 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  to  which  natives  and 
foreigners  of  all  other  States  are  subject.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  would  of  course  have  been  bound  to 
furnish  a  friendly  Government  with  any  information  which 
he  might  casually  have  obtained  as  to  a  private  crime 
where  there  might  be  risk  of  a  miscarriage  of  justice  ;  but 
the  same  duty  would  have  devolved  on  any  American 
citizen  ;  and  his  communication  would  have  received  any 
attention  which  it  might  have  deserved.  In  the  present 
case,  a  private  applicant  would  certainly  have  been  told 
that  there  remained  no  ground  for  judicial  doubt  or  for  the 
exercise  of  executive  discretion.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an 
equally  definite  and  summary  answer  to  the  Minister  of 
the  United  States  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  President. 
It  is  known  that  the  depo.sitions  purport  to  show  that  the 
sanity  of  some  of  Lamson's  relatives  has  at  some  period 
been  questioned.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  his  advo- 
cates will  be  able  to  raise  so  plausible  a  contention  as  that 
which  was  urged  in  behalf  of  Guiteau.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  the  Euglish  Ministers  to  suppose  that  in  any  probable 
case  they  will  sacrifice  the  interests  of  justice  to  a  weak 
at  tempt  at  conciliation.  The  case  of  the  Prussian  murderer 
Mut,LER  in  some  degree  resembled  that  of  Lamson.  The 
Kiug  of  Prussia  was  induced  by  a  mistaken  popular 
clamour  to  request,  in  an  autograph  letter  to  the  Queen, 
that  the  sentence  on  an  undoubted  assassin  should  be 
arbitrarily  commuted.  The  courteous  and  peremptory 
refusal  of  the  demand  was  supposed  to  cause  a  superficial 
irritation  at  Berlin,  which  soon  subsided. 
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There  is,  fortunately,  no  danger  that  the  improper  inter- 
vention of  the  American  Government  on  behalf  of  a  vulgar 
murderer  will  either  found  a  precedent  or  servo  as  a  pre- 
text for  a  national  quarrel.  The  agitation  on  behalf  of  the 
American-Irish  who  are  imprisoned  under  the  Coercion 
nil],  though  scarcelj-  more  plausible  in  argument,  has, 
it  appears,  had  a  certain  amount  of  success,  and  it  is 
formidable  on  account  of  the  political  support  whicli  it  is 
certain  to  receive.  It  is  strange  that  an  able  and  loyal 
journalist,  who  is  generally  opposed  to  the  yielding  policy 
of  the  present  English  Government,  should  treat  the 
claim  to  immunity  Irom  exceptional  legislation  as  even 
superficially  plausible.  The  claim  may  become  serious 
when  it  is  preferred  by  such  a  politician  as  General 
GiiANT,  though  for  the  present  his  adhesion  only  proves 
that  in  the  next  Presidential  canvass  he  intends  to  rely  on 
the  Irish  vote.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  Mr. 
CoxKLiNG,  and  perhaps  to  Mr.  Hokatio  Seymour.  The 
demand  that  the  Hiberno-American  suspects  should  either 
bo  tried  or  released  has  boeu  conceded  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  prisoners,  but  in  the  absence  of  special 
circumstances,  the  existence  of  which  is  not  known 
to  have  been  alleged,  it  has  not  even  a  shadow  of 
reason.  It  may  be  admitted  that  a  resident  foreigner, 
unless  he  is  deprived  of  any  privilege  by  special  legis- 
lation, possesses  the  ordinary  rights  and  immunities 
of  a  subject.  An  alien  burglar  may  claim  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury,  if  indigenous  members  of  Lis  profession  enjoy  the 
same  privilege;  although  any  sovereign  Legislature  may 
provide  specially  for  the  case  of  the  foreign  intruder;  but 
m  the  present  case  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  a  contin- 
gency which  has  not  occuri-ed.  It  is  more  to  the 
purpose  to  afQrm  that  the  foreign  criminal  is  entitled 
to  no  peculiar  exemption.  If  the  Legislature  deter- 
mines that  indigenous  burglars  shall  be  tried  by  a  single 
judge,  or  that  tliey  shall  be  sent  to  penal  servitude  without 
trial,  their  Ame  rican  colleagues  must  share  their  ill-fortune. 
The  two  Nihilists  whom  the  Emperor  of  Russia  lately 
ordered  to  be  summarily  executed  would  hardly  have 
secured  immunity  if  they  had  been  American  citizens.  The 
subsequent  insertion  in  the  proceedings  of  a  nominal 
trial  scarcely  affected  the  fate  of  the  culprits.  The 
legal  and  constitutional  rights  of  aliens,  as  of  subjects, 
are  defined  by  the  law  as  it  actually  exists,  and  not  by  any 
constitutional  theory.  Two  years  ago  no  Irishman  or 
foi  eigner  in  Ireland  could  be  kept  in  prison  on  a  criminal 
charge  beyond  a  certain  short  interval  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  gaol  delivery.  At  present  it  is  determined,  by 
precisely  the  same  authority,  that  Irishmen  and  foreigners 
resident  in  Ireland  may,  on  suspicion  of  certain  crimes,  be 
detained  in  prison  for  a  definite  time  without  trial. 
General  Gkant  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  law  of 
1S82  than  with  the  law  of  1880;  and  should  it  be- 
come necessary  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  a  right  in- 
separable  from  national  independence,  the  issue  may 
as  well  be  raised  now  as  at  any  future  time.  There 
will  at  least  be  no  Channel  Tunnel  at  the  disposal  of  a 
possible  enemy.  It  is  difficult  to  exhaust  the  list  of 
anomalies  and  absurdities  involved  in  a  concession  of 
the  American  pretensions.  The  Coercion  Act  is  neces- 
sary, among  other  reasons,  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining evidence  and  of  procuring  convictions.  If 
Americans  are  to  be  exempt  from  summary  imprisonment, 
the  Land  League  and  the  Fenian  conspirators  may  with 
perfect  impunity  entrust  the  commission  of  outrages  and 
murders  to  a  class  which  has  probably  contributed  more 
than  its  share  to  agrarian  crime.  The  case,  indeed,  is  too 
clear  for  argument ;  but  no  case  is  too  clear  for  j^uzzle- 
headed  cowardice.  Fortunately  the  American  Government 
is  not  yet  committed  to  the  outrageous  demands  which 
were  advanced  at  the  meeting  in  New  York.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  as  only  four  or  five  Americans  are  imprisoned 
on  suspicion,  the  two  Governments  may  have  discovered 
some  method  of  evading  the  difficulty  ;  but  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  admit  the  principle  that  alien  offenders  ai'e 
exempt  from  extraordinary  legislation. 


ITALY. 

TFIHERE  never  was  such  a  century  as  the  nineteenth  for 
JL  looking  back  kindly  on  the  past,  and  commemorating 
events  which  can  in  some  way  be  linked  with  the  present. 
Even  the  gloomy  massacre  known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers 
hac  bad  its  turn,  and  has  been  dug  out  of  the  congenial 


obscurity  of  remote  history  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  national 
fete.  Palermo  was  the  happy  city  where  the  massacre 
began,  and  six  hundred  years  after  the  catastrophe  or  crime 
Palermo  has  been  wreathed  in  flowers  and  illumined  with 
fireworks  in  honour  of  the  great  deed  which  it  performed. 
The  French  adventurers  who  were  then  ruthlessly  d&. 
stroyed  were  distinguished  even  in  the  thirteenth  century 
for  their  bloodthirstiness,  rapacity,  and  arrogance,  and,, 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  day,  well  deserved  their 
fate  ;  and  the  well-laid  plot  of  a  Greek  Emperor,  a  Pope, 
and  a  King  was  supported  by  popular  fury,  and  ended 
in  the  temporary  establishment  of  a  separate  monarchy 
of  Sicily.  It  is  as  the  first  germ  of  national  independence 
that  the  massacre  of  eight  thousand  Frenchmen  is  now 
celebrated  with  triuiuphant  joy  and  enthusiasm.  Th& 
germ  long  lay  dormant,  and  if  six  hundred  years  have  beep 
suffered  to  pass  without  any  celebration  of  this  remarkable 
event,  this  is,  as  Signer  Ckispi  explained  to  his  willing 
listeners  at  Palermo,  because  on  no  former  occasion  has  it 
been  possible  to  couple  the  centenary  of  the  massacre 
with  anything  like  the  visible  independence  of  Sicily.  As 
the  years  went  round,  it  was  a  sad  but  incontestable  fact 
that  Sicily  did  not  seem  to  have  come  into  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  her  glorious  outrage.  At  the  end  of  one 
hundred  years  she  was  torn  with  anarchy  ;  at  the  end 
of  another  she  was  a  Spanish  province.  The  luck  was 
always  against  Sicily,  and  it  so  happened  that  when  the 
centenary  of  the  Vespers  came  round  Sicily  was  always, 
not  only  under  a  foreign  King,  but  under  a  specially 
bad  foreign  King.  Now  at  last  Sicily  is  free  from  the 
foreigner  and  under  the  rule  of  the  good  and  liberal 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy  who  is  enthroned  at 
Rome.  To  this  happy  change  of  circumstances  the  active 
interference  of  Gauibaldi  contributed  even  more  thaib 
the  lingering  memory  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  The  fete 
was,  therefore,  a  fete  in  honour  of  Garibaldi  as  well  as- 
of  the  nameless  heroes  who  killed  the  French  intruders- 
six  hundred  years  ago.  Garibaldi  himself  was  there, 
although  too  ill  to  appear  in  public,  and  his  son  was  the 
chief  leader  and  speaker  on  every  chosen  occasion  of 
popular  enthusiasm.  The  Sicilians,  too,  and  especially 
the  Sicilians  of  Palermo,  are  fully  entitled  to  take  some 
credit  to  themselves  for  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which 
Sicily  was  rescued  from  the  Bourbons  and  united  to  Italy. 
Garibaldi  and  his  celebrated  t|iousand  could  have  done 
nothing  unless  the  people  had  been  heartily  with  him. 
There  has  also  been  nothing  like  political  reactioiv 
in  Sicily  since  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons,  and,  although 
there  has  been  a  painful  continuance  of  the  local  habits  of 
brigandage,  there  has  been  nothing  like  popular  opposition 
to  the  Government  of  the  national  choice.  During  the 
fetes  at  Palermo  the  utmost  order  and  good  hc.mour  pre- 
vailed. The  centenary  of  a  massacre  was  celebrated  with- 
out any  one  being  hurt  or  even  annoyed,  and  this  was 
something  really  new  and  really  creditable.  That  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  should  be  glorified  at  all  seems  odd  to 
foreigners  ;  but  that  it  shonld  be  possible  to  glorify  them 
in  the  reign  of  a  national  King  is  a  happy  stroke  of  for- 
tune ;  and  that  they  should  be  glorified  in  a  most  peaceful 
and  proper  manner  is  a  sign  of  incontestable  progress. 

The  Frencliof  thepresentday  have  beennaturally  anxious 
to  know  whether  the  celebration  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  is  in 
any  way  directed  against  them.  National  rejoicings  over  the 
murder  of  eight  thousand  mediaBval  Frenchmen  seem  incon- 
sistent with  very  hearty  friendship  for  the  millions  of  French- 
men who  are  now  living  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps ; 
and  the  Parisian  journals  which  make  it  their  business  to 
lecture  Italy,  and  explain  that  the  proper  permanent  atti- 
tude of  Italy  to  France  is  one  of  humble  gratitude,  have 
lately  been  very  earnest  in  their  reproaches  of  the  indecent 
ingratitude  shown  in  shouting  and  burning  blue  and 
yellow  lamps  over  the  massacre  of  Frenchmen.  There  is 
something  in  this  appeal  to  the  recent  recollections  of 
Italians  which  is  better  justified  than  such  appeals  gene- 
rally are.  No  nation  can  always  allow  gratitude  for  past 
favours  or  assistance  to  overpower  every  other  considera- 
tion. Victor  Emmanuel,  when  he  wished  to  help  France 
in  1870,  was  overruled,  and  very  properly  over- 
ruled, by  his  Ministers.  Italy  could  not  be  expected 
to  repay  Magenta  and  Solferino  by  ruining  itself,  and  rush- 
ing into  war  whenever  fears  for  his  dynasty,  or  the 
promptings  of  the  clerical  party,  impelled  its  patron  to  get 
himself  into  a  senseless  scrape.  Nor,  again,  could  Italy  be 
asked  on  the  score  of  gratitude  to  view  with  indifference 
the  French  expedition  to  Tunis,  which  was  avowedly  di- 
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reeled  against  Italy  even  more  than  against  Turkey.  Where 
the  real  interests  Ot  a  nation  are  involved,  every  nation  must 
think  of  the  present,  not  oT  the  past;  and  must  consider 
how  other  nations  are  behaving  to  it  now,  not  how  they 
have  behaved  to  it  on  some  other  occasion.  But  centenary 
fetes  are  a  pure  matter  of  sentiment.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  necessity  to  hold  them.  If  a  nation  digs  np  for 
its  own  pleasure  a  piece  of  the  remote  past,  it  may  be 
fairly  asked  to  dig  up  from  courtesy  to  neigiibours  a  piece 
of  the  recent  past;  and  neither  the  memory  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  nor  the  expedition  of  Garibaldi  would 
have  done  anything  towards  the  independence  of  Italy 
unless  the  French  had  done  for  tlio  Italians  what 
the  Italians  could  never  have  done  for  themselves, 
and  cleared  Lombardy  of  the  Austrians.  If,  there- 
fore, the  commemoration  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  was 
to  be  considered  as  a  demonstration  of  Italian  feeling, 
it  might  be  fairly  set  down  as  a  piece  of  very  bad 
taste.  The  tongues  of  those  who  proposed  to  sing  hymns 
over  the  murder  in  cold  blood  of  the  followers  of  CnARLKS 
of  Anjou  ought  to  have  been  struck  dumb  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  thousands  of  Frenchmen  who  a  few  years 
ago  died  in  battle  in  order  that  Italy  might  be  free.  All 
that  can  be  said  in  defence  of  the  centenary  cele- 
bration is  that  it  was  really  a  popular  outburst 
in  honour  of  Garibaldi.  It  was  the  Garibaldians, 
not  the  Italians,  whose  feelings  were  consulted,  and 
whose  wishes  were  humoured.  '  And  Garibaldi  had  a 
better  right  than  most  Italians  to  say  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  living  Frenchmen,  for  he  carried 
his  goodwill  to  France  into  action,  and  did  his  best  in  his 
wild  way  to  fight  for  the  French  Republic.  He  was  most 
careful  when  speaking  at  Palermo  to  protest  that  he  loved 
Frenchmen  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  as  much  as  he 
ever  did  ;  and  the  whole  affair  has  been  so  evidently  a 
grand  Garibaldian  scream  that  the  French  have  quickly 
come  to  ignore  or  acquiesce  in  it;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  apprehend  that  it  will  sensibly  cool  the  somewhat  luke- 
warm relations  of  harmony  and  friendship  that  subsist 
between  the  two  nations. 

Italy  is  making  much  progress  in  many  directions. 
Her  financial  position  is  far  better  than  could  have  been 
possibly  anticipated  a  few  years  ago.  She  has  spent  large 
sums  on  her  army  and  taken  much  pains  with  it,  and  she 
has  got  some  of  the  biggest  ships  in  the  world,  if  she  only 
can  learn  how  to  use  th-em.  An  increasing  quantity  of  her 
wine  becomes  claret  in  England  by  passing  through 
Bordeaux,  and  she  supplies  France  with  larger  and  larger 
quantities  of  meat.  Popular  education  is  being  pushed 
forward  with  exemplary  zeal,  and  Italy  has  adopted  in 
practice  what  used  to  be  thought  a  crotchet  of  philo- 
sophers, and  has  pronounced  for  an  educational  suffrage. 
The  present  foreign  policy  of  Italy  may  be  described  as 
a  policy  of  trying  to  stand  well  with  every  one.  The 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France  has  been  ratified 
by  the  French  Chambers,  and  the  Italian  Cabinet 
now  announces  that  it  will  stand  or  fall  accord- 
ing as  the  treaty  receives  or  misses  a  similar  fate  in 
Italy.  Even  at  Palermo,  when  the  representative  of  a 
German  newspaper  spoke  of  the  Italians  as  the  allies  of 
Germany  he  was  rapturously  cheered.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  is  to  return  the  visit  paid  him  last  autumn  by  the 
King  of  Italy,  and  the  brother  of  the  Czar  has  been 
warmly  welcomed  at  Rome  as  the  herald  of  European 
peace.  A  pleasing  tribute  to  the  feelings  of  Englishmen 
has  been  paid  by  the  erection  of  a  tablet  at  Rome 
marking  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This  was 
more  than  an  accidental  act  of  homage  to  a  genius 
whose  name  is  dear  to  England.  An  Italian  who  was 
present  declared  that  the  works  of  Scott  were  read 
in  Italy  even  more  than  in  England.  This  may  be 
an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  Scott  is 
very  widely  read  in  Italy  and  that  English  literature 
is  better  known  in  Italy,  and  has  a  more  profound 
influence  there,  than  in  any  foreign  country  except,  per- 
haps, Germany.  That,  if  English  literature  is  known  at 
all,  Scott  should  be  one  of  the  familiar  authors  is  a  matter 
of  course,  for,  as  a  rule,  Scott,  Bvron,  and  Goldsmith  are 
the  only  three  English  authors  who  are  known  out  of 
England,  except  to  very  well  educated  persons.  But  in 
Italy  there  are  many  very  well  educated  persons,  and  they 
habitually  study,  not  merely  popular  English  poets,  but 
English  current  works  on  stifl:  and  serious  subjects.  One 
conaeq^uence  of  this,  which  personal  experience  will  readily 


ratify,  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  community  of  feeling  which 
is  supposed  to  pervade  the  Latin  races,  educated  Italians 
are  far  more  at  homo  with  Englishmen  than  with 
Frenchmen.  The  scream  or  hymn  which  Garibaldi 
has  just  addressed  to  Palermo,  and  which  begins  with 
such  words  as  "  To  thee,  Palermo,  city  of  great  initiatives, 
"  mistress  of  the  art  of  expelling  tyrants,"  is  no  doubt 
more  in  the  stylo  of  Victor  Hugo  than  of  any  known  sane 
Englishman.  So,  too,  his  extraordinary  declaration  tiiat 
the  Sicilian  massacre,  which  was  the  fruit  of  a  Papal  plot, 
was  a  protest  against-,  the  demons  of  the  Vatican,  is  more 
after  the  manner  of  French  than  of  English  hisroriaas. 
But,  as  a  whole,  Italian  literature  may  be  said  to  absorb 
these  Garibaldian  excrescences  and  to  be  not  much  the 
worse  for  them.  This  shows  that  it  has  a  real  strength 
of  its  own.  In  the  same  way  the  real  strength  of 
political  Italy  could  not  be  better  shown  than  by  the  tact 
that  it  can  absorb  without  harm  such  vagaries  as  the 
celebration  of  the  Vespers,  and  can  treat  its  famous 
Garibaldi  as  a  venerable  maniac  without  chilling  popular 
enthusiasm  or  lowering  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign. 


THE  FRENCH  EDUCATION  LAW. 

THE  new  French  Educatiou  Law  will  hardly  seem  to  hasty 
readers  to  justify  the  harsh  things  that  are  being  said  of 
it  in  its  own  country.  As  regards  the  well-to-do  classes, 
though  they  are  not  expressly  exclu  led  from  it,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  will  be  excluded  from  it  in  practice.  So 
far  as  the  letter  of  the  law  goes,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
jury  of  examiners  in  every  case  to  declare  the  education  a 
child  is  receiving  at  home  insulBcient,  and  so  to  force  the 
parent  to  send  him  to  school.  There  is  not  the  least  fear, 
however,  that  anything  of  this  kind  will  be  attemjited. 
In  times  of  revolution,  no  doubt,  such  a  provision  might 
be  BO  worked  as  to  make  it  an  engine  of  conhideralile 
annoyance  to  rich  parents.  But  that  is  not  the  end  for 
which  the  law  is  designed  ;  and,  if  it  is  ever  used  for  this 
purpose,  it  will  be  by  way  of  alterthought.  It  is  only  in 
its  application  to  the  poor  that  the  new  system  has 
any  signidGance,  and  even  here  it  is  a  significauce  tha* 
may  not  at  once  be  detected.  The  nature  and  amount  of 
the  compulsion  brought  to  bear  upon  parents  may  not 
seem  to  diii'er  greatly  from  that  which  is  brought  to  bear 
on  them  in  this  country.  The  mayor  of  each  commune,  in 
conjunction  with  the  municipal  School  Commission,  is 
annually  to  draw  up  a  list  of  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  thirteen  years,  and  to  give  notice  to  the  persons 
having  charge  of  them  of  the  date  at  which  the  elementaiy 
schools  will  reopen.  A  fortnight  before  this  date  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  every  child  is  to  inform  the  mayor 
whether  he  intends  to  give  the  child  instruction  at  home 
or  to  send  him  to  school ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  he  is  to 
specify  the  school  chosen.  In  the  absence  of  any  such 
declaration,  the  mayor  shall  enrol  the  child  in  one  of  the 
public  schools.  A  week  before  the  reopening  of  the 
schools  the  mayor  is  to  furnish  the  head  teacher  of  each 
school  with  a  list  of  the  children  who  are  to  attend  his 
school;  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  this  head  teacher  to  keep 
a  register  of  the  children's  attendance,  and  to  furnish 
the  Mayor  and  the  Inspector  with  a  monthly  list  of 
absentees,  and  of  the  reasons  given  for  their  absence.  When 
a  child  shall  have  been  absent  from  school  without 
adequate  excuse  for  four  half-days  in  the  month,  the 
parent  or  guardian  will  be  cited  before  the  School  Board, 
and  have  his  duty  explained  to  him.  A  second  offence 
will  be  punished  by  the  publication  of  the  names  and 
occupations  of  the  offending  person,  and  a  third  with  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  fifteen  francs,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  five  days.  The  law  is  more  harsh  in  its 
application  to  children  than  in  its  application  to  parents. 
Those  who  receive  instruction  at  home  must  yearly  undergo 
an  examination  before  a  jury,  consisting  of  the  Inspector, 
one  cantonal  delegate,  and  one  person  holding  a  University 
degree  or  teacher's  certificate ;  and  if  the  result  is  unsatis- 
factory, the  parent  or  guardian  will  be  ordered  to  send  the 
child  to  a  public  or  private  school  within  a  week,  and  to 
inform  the  mayor  which  school  they  have  chosen. 

The  first  impression  which  Englishmen  will  derive  from 
reading  these  provisions  is  that,  except  as  regards  the 
pedantic  extension  of  examination  to  all  children  receiving 
instruction  at  home,  French  parents  have  not  much  te 
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complain  of.  They  are  relieved  i't-om  one  gi-ievance  which, 
weighs  upon  poor  parents  in  England,  inasmuch  as  they 
will  have  no  school  fees  to  pay,  and  they  are  left  perfectly 
free  to  send  their  children  to  a  public  or  to  a  private 
school  as  they  shall  think  best.  This  view  of  the  law  is 
derived  from  the  example  of  a  country  in  which  there  is 
scarcely  a  village  in  which  there  is  not  what  would  be 
called  in  France  a  private  school,  while  in  many  there  are 
no  other  than  private  schools.  Supposing  that  the  French 
law  were  applied  to  England,  the  hardship  to  the  parents 
would  be  at  most  infinitesimal.  They  would  not,  it  is  true, 
be  able  to  have  their  children  taught  their  relii>ion  at 
the  public  schools;  for  whereas  the  English  law  merely 
forbids  the  nse  of  denominational  formularies  in  Board 
schools,  the  French  law  forbids  all  religious  instruction 
whatever.  But  the  cases  in  which  the  English  parent 
would  be  obliged  to  send  his  child  to  a  Board  school 
would  be  exceedingly  few.  Almost  evei-ywhere  he  would 
have  the  option  of  sending  him  to  a  Church  school  ;  and 
in  most  towns  of  any  size  the  liberty  of  choice  would  be 
still  wider.  In  France  the  case  is  altogether  different. 
Out  of  37,000  communes  it  is  estimated  that  28,000  are 
without  a  private  school.  In  28,000  communes,  that  is  to 
say,  the  parent  cannot  have  his  children  taught  their 
religion  in  the  building  in  which  they  are  taught  to  read 
and  write;  and  however  much  reason  be  may  have  to  dis- 
trust the  religious  character  of  the  so-called  "  moial  and 
"  civil  instruction,"  he  will  be  forced  to  send  his  cliildien 
to  the  public  school  except  in  the  very  few  cases  where  he 
is  able  to  give  them  instruction  at  home,  if  the  con- 
ditions of  elementary  education  were  identical  in  Eng- 
land and  Fiance,  it  is  probable  that  the  French 
Eight  would  have  M'elcomed  the  introduciion  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance.  But  they  are  not  the  same, 
or  anythii  g  like  the  same.  In  England  there  is  a 
choice  of  schools,  not  in  theory  only,  but  in  prac- 
tice. In  France  there  is  a  choice  of  schools  in  theory 
only.  In  England  there  is  encouragement  to  get  up 
private  schools  where  they  do  not  already  exist,  because 
those  who  set  up  them  can  charge  school  fees  and  may 
«ain  a  large  Government  grant.  In  France  there  is  no 
such  encouragement.  No  scliool  fees  can  be  charged, 
Ijecanse  the  public  schools  are  free  to  all,  and  there  is  no 
Government  grant  payable  in  respect  of  children  attending 
private  schools.  Consequently  the  whole  burden  of  found- 
ing and  maintaining  alternative  schools  must  fall  upon  the 
subscribers.  This  fact  should  be  taken  into  account  when 
one  censures,  as  it  is  natural  at  tirst  to  do,  the  snpine- 
ness  of  French  Catholics  in  the  matter  of  primary  e(luca- 
tion.  Why,  we  are  tempted  to  as-k,  do  not  they 
■cover  France  with  Church  schools  just  as  England  is 
covered  with  Church  schools  'i  It  is  difficult  not  to  feel 
surprise  that  the  zeal  which  has  been  abundantly 
displayed  in  opposition  to  the  new  law  should  show 
so  little  promise  of  taking  this  shape.  But  it  ought 
iu  fairness  to  be  remembered  that  to  build  and  maintain 
a  private  school  in  France  would  take  very  much  more 
money  in  proportion  than  it  would  take  in  England.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  in  England  a  good  private  school  may 
almost  keep  itsi  If  going  out  of  the  children's  pence  and  the 
Government  giant.  In  France  both  of  these  sources  of 
wealth  are  wanting,  and  the  whole  sum  has  to  be  raised 
by  private  liberality.  Still  the  want  of  this  liberality  is 
remarkable  because,  as  M.  de  Laveleyb  has  observed,  it  is 
so  largely  present  in  Belgium.  The  appeal  of  the  bishops, 
he  says,  has  been  "  so  heartily  responded  to  that  in  less 
"  than  a  year  they  have  succeeded  in  opening  a  private 
*'  school  in  every  commune  and  village  not  formerly  pos- 
"  eessing  one."  The  result  of  this  effort  is  that  "  in  a 
"  very  great  number  of  villages  the  communal  schools  are 
"  almout  empty ;  in  others  tlicy  have  not  succeeded  in 
"  retaining  more  than  half  their  former  puiiils  "  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  difference  in  the  educational  aspects 
of  Belgium  and  France  is  very  striking. 

One  explanation  of  this  difference  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  indisposition  of  French  Catholics  to  be- 
lieve that  any  weapon  that  the  State  can  bring  to 
bear  against  them  in  educational  matiers  can  have 
the  etl'ect  which  those  who  handle  it  expect.  Grant- 
ing, they  will  say,  that  there  are  tive  hundred  or  a 
thousand  atheist  teachers  who  are  burning  to  make 
the  moral  and  civil  instruction  they  are  direct  td  to  give 
an  instrument  for  destroying  religious  bedef  among  French 
children,  they  will  be  lost  in  tlie  mukiiude  of  teachers 
who  represent  with  substantial  accuracy  the  religious  views 


of  the  parent  aroun-l  them,  and  may  be  trusted  not  to 
teach  the  children  entrusted  to  them  anything  that  the 
parents  do  not  wish  to  have  them  taught.  The  atheist 
contingent  among  elementary  teachers  will  find  employ- 
ment in  the  future,  as  it  does  now,  iu  districts  where  the 
divorce  between  religion  and  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion has  long  been  effected.  In  the  large  towns  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  already  atheists, 
and  there,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  vcy  important  to  multiply 
private  schools,  as  has  been  done  in  Paris.  But  in  the 
country  things  will  go  on  without  much  change.  The 
reason  why  Catholics  have  protested  so  loudly  against  the 
Bill  is  partly  that  it  is  their  cue  to  present  all  the 
measures  of  a  host,  j  Government  in  as  damaging  a  light 
as  possible,  and  partly  by  way  of  warning  that  the  work- 
ing of  the  law  in  the  country  ought  to  be  closely  watched. 
The  advanced  Republican  journals  are  reckoning  up  the 
advantages  which  the  Republican  cause  will  reap  when  a 
whole  generation  of  French  children  shall  have  grown  up 
in  ignorance  that  there  is  such  a  being  as  God.  The 
majority  of  Catholics,  if  they  spoke  their  minds,  would 
retort  that  all  this  is  a  mere  counting  of  unhatched 
chickens.  Religious  instruction  will  not  be  given  so  con- 
veniently as  it  has  heretofore  been  ;  but,  except  where  the 
parents  reject  it,  it  will  be  given  all  the  same.  Only  the 
event  can  show  which  of  these  rival  theories  best  repre- 
sents the  facts. 


THE  DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILL. 

rr^HE  long-expected  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  which 
-L  is  to  continue  the  vindication  of  purity  in  election 
matters  begun  by  the  present  Government  in  the  case 
of  the  Sandwich  and  Macclesfield  bribers,  has  at  last  made 
its  appearance.  It  bears  on  its  back  the  names  of  Sir 
Henky  James  and  Sir  William  Hai!COOkt,  whose  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  has  a  more  than  official  appro- 
priateness. Oxford,  the  chief  town  in  point  of  size  and 
importance  affected  by  the  Bill,  long  returned  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  who  has  doubtless  been  much  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  corrupt  practices  extensively  prevailed  during 
that  period.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Oxford  rejected 
Sir  William  Harcourt  that  the  cup  of  her  iniquities  was 
full,  and  the  thought  of  this  must  be  a  consolation 
to  the  Home  Secretary  for  the  rejection  itself.  Sir 
Henry  James  sits  for  a  small  borough  whose  fair  fame 
is,  in  the  Law  Courts  at  least,  untainted,  and  he  mast 
draw  something  of  that  fearful  joy  which  the  poet  at- 
tributes in  a  parallel  case  from  the  thought  that  Sandwich 
is  taken  and  Taunton  is  left.  The  determination  of  the 
Government  to  express  its  wrath  at  corrupt  practices  can- 
not be  doubted  when  the  Bill  is  perused.  In  respect  to 
one  place,  Knaresborough,  it  is  a  Bill  of  absolution  and 
healing.  But  the  other  seven  places,  collectively  return- 
ing fourteen  members  (of  whom  at  the  general  election 
eleven  were  Liberals  and  three  Conservatives),  and  in- 
cluding several  towns  of  considerable  population  and  of 
almost  the  first  importance  as  centres  of  provincial  life  and 
society,  are  severely  dealt  with.  Gloucester,  Macclesfield, 
and  Sandwich  are  condemned  utterly  without  the  allow- 
ance of  a  place  of  repentance.  From  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  the  Bill  they  lose  their  representative  existence,  and  are 
merged  in  their  respective  counties.  Boston,  Oxford, 
Chester,  and  Canterbury  merely  remain  in  a  state  of 
political  dormancy  during  the  present  Parliament,  the 
writs  which  have  been  suspended  not  issuing  till  the  next 
general  election.  Besides  this  punishment,  individual 
persons  scheduled  as  offenders  are  to  lose  their  franchise 
for  the  particular  borough  and  the  county  surrounding  it 
for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  measure  is  a  severe  one.  But 
its  severity  is  not  deserving  of  uniform  praise  or  blame. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  principle  of  it  in  the  least  objec- 
tionable. There  is  no  doubt  that  disfranchisement,  tempo- 
rary or  final,  of  places  and  persons  is  the  proper  and 
suitable  punishment  for  indulgence  in  corrupt  practices. 
It  is  not  open  to  the  obvious  and  logically  fatal  objec- 
tions which  extend  to  such  vindictive  proceedings  as  those 
lately  taken  against  certain  persons  at  Sandwich  and  at 
Macclesfield.  The  punishment  and  the  offence  are  justly 
mated,  and,  what  is  more,  the  directly  salutary  effect  which 
all  punishment  ought  to  have  is  secured.  Not  merely  is 
ill-doing  punished  in  the  literal  and  direct  sense;  not 
merely  is  a  warning  held  out  to  similar  offenders ;  but  the 
body  politic  is  actually  relieved  of  a  gangrened  member, 
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It  is  true  that  the  bringing  in  of  this  perfectly  appro- 
priate measure — appropriate,  that  is  to  say,  in  principle, 
for  in  detail  there  are  some  grave  objections  to  it,  which 
must  be  handled  presently — puts  in  a  very  unfavourable 
light  the  obdurate  resistance  of  the  Home  Secrktary  to 
the  petitions  for  remission  of  the  recent  sentences.  The 
double  proceeding  has  something  of  the  appearance,  and, 
•what  is  more,  something  of  the  reality,  of  a  double 
punishment  for  the  same  offence.  The  very  arguments 
which  support  the  application  of  disfranchisement  as  just 
and  appropriate  go  to  prove  that  the  infliction  of  im- 
prisonment, and  in  some  cases  of  pecuniary  loss  by 
the  side  of  which  imprisonment  is  a  trifle,  is  in- 
appropriate and  unjust.  But  there  is  even  more  than 
this.  The  sole  argument — a  feeble  one  enough — for  the 
extraordinary  severity  shown  towards  Messrs.  Mat,  Mair, 
Edwards,  and  their  unlucky  companions  was  that  they 
were  to  be  awful  examples  to  the  much  larger  number 
of  their  townsmen  who  could  not  be  got  at.  It  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time  that  this  was  a  very  dubious 
proceeding.  But  it  is  deprived  of  all  semblance  of  reason 
by  the  subsequent  infliction  of  another  kind  of  punishment 
on  the  very  persons  for  whom  the  unfortunates  above 
mentioned  were  supposed  to  be  scapegoats  and  to  have 
sufliered  vicariously.  The  argument,  of  course,  does  not 
go  to  prove  that  Sandwich  and  Macclesfield  ought  not  to 
be  disfranchised ;  but  it  does  go  to  prove  that  Messrs. 
May  and  Edwards  ought  not  to  have  been  imprisoned. 
The  electoral  disability  which  is  now  imposed  on  them  and 
their  fellows  is  the  proper,  and  the  only  proper,  personal 
punishment  for  such  an  ofl'ence. 

An  examination  of  the  details  of  the  Bill  may  perhaps 
afford  ground  for  a  little  wonder  as  to  the  principle  of 
selection  and  of  classification,  and  for  more  than  a  little 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  propriety  of  the  form  of  punishment 
in  some  cases.  One  case,  that  of  Sandwich,  is,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, unlikely  to  tempteven  the  mo.stadventurousadvocacy. 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  worse  than  the  state  of  things 
discovered  in  this  time-honoured  Liberal  stronghold.  So 
deeply  seated  was  the  corruption  of  the  place,  so  ingrained 
the  practice  of  bribery,  that  the  most  experienced  agents 
and  the  most  virtuous  candidates  seem  to  have  bribed 
away  in  sheer  desperation,  hopeless  of  success  otherwise, 
and  tru.stiiig  to  the  very  flagrancy  and  certainty  of  the 
case  to  esca|)e  that  inquiry  which,  in  its  turn,  must  bring 
detection.  Now  places  like  Sandwich,  the  importance  of 
which  is  purely  traditional  and  historical,  and  which  only 
retain  their  status  as  boroughs  by  dint  of  grouping  and 
other  ingenious  devices  for  keeping  up  the  population  to 
the  necessary  standard,  exist  in  a  Parliamentary  sense 
merely  on  sufferance.  Small  boroughs  are  believed,  and 
in  many  cases  rightly  enough,  to  be  a  useful  and  im- 
portant element  in  the  constitution.  But  small  boroughs 
which  are  simply  sponges  to  absorb  the  money  of  can- 
didates are  not  useful  in  any  sense.  Good  behaviour 
is  of  the  essence  of  their  tenure,  and  if  they  do  not 
behave  themselves  they  must  go.  It  is  otherwise  with 
jjlaccs  like  Gloucester  and  Macclesfield.  Neither  of  these 
can  be  called  a  small  town.  One  is  a  place  of  considerable 
social  and  historical  and  of  not  inconsiderable  commercial 
standing,  and  the  other  is  a  manufacturing  town,  uniting 
modern  to  ancient  importance.  That  Macclesfield  is 
deeply  tainted  is  certain;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  a  suspension,  instead  of  an  extinction,  of  its  privi- 
leges would  not  snflice  to  allow  the  taint  to  work  itself 
out.  Gloucester,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  compare  un- 
favourably with  any  of  the  four  places  mentioned  in  the 
second  schedule.  It  is  not  said,  fur  instance,  of  it  as  it  is 
of  Boston,  that  "all  elections  have  been  for  a  lonw  time 
"  past  corrupt."  This  being  the  case,  it  seems  hard 
that  a  cathedral  city,  a  county  town  with  a  laro-e 
population  and  an  historical  name,  should  be  dis- 
franchised for  ever,  while  a  comparatively  insignificant 
borough,  with  a  register  little  more  than  half  as  numerous, 
should  escape  with  a  few  years',  or  possibly  a  few  months', 
suspension  of  its  privileges.  It  is  not  that  greater  severity 
ought  to  have  been  shown  to  Boston,  but  that  too  great 
severity  has  been  shown  to  Gloucester.  Except  in  cases 
like  Sandwich,  where  the  crime  is  flagrant  and  the  reasons 
for  men  y  very  small,  it  seems  that  temporary  suspension 
for  a  shorter  or  longer  period  is  always  a  juster  punish, 
meut,  as  well  as  one  more  likely  to  bring  about  reforma- 
tion, than  total  disfranchisement,  the  effect  of  which,  as 
most  people  know,  is  simply  to  infuse  a  considerable 
corrupt  clement  into  the  county.    On  the  other  hand, 


there  seems  to  be  little  reason  why  the  disability  imposed 
on  individual  bribers  and  personators  should  bo  limited  to 
the  particular  borough  or  county.  Here  there  is  as  great 
slackness  in  the  application  of  the  proper  means  of 
punishment  as  there  has  been  undue  severity  in  the 
application  of  the  improper  means.  If  it  were  enacted 
that  givers  and  receivers  of  bribes  alike  should  be  dis- 
qualified for  life  as  voters  or  olEcial  participators  in  any 
election  in  the  United  Kingdom,  no  one  would  have  the 
least  right  to  complain,  nor  would  there  probably  bo  any 
complaint.  The  man  would  have  proved  himself  unfit  for 
a  particular  duty,  and  would  have  been  accordingly  pre- 
vented from  discharging  that  duty.  In  the  same  way  an 
offending  borough  may  be,  and  should  be,  suspended  from 
the  performance  of  a  duty  which  it  has  proved  itself  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  discharge  honestly  and  faithfully. 
Bat  whereas  a  borough,  unlike  a  man,  does  not  die,  some 
term  should  be  set  to  its  disability,  except  in  the  case  of 
constituencies  which  have  no  claim  to  existence  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  exist  and  sometimes  prove  themselves  use- 
ful. These  two  simple  principles  have  been  overlooked  in 
this  Bill,  just  as  they  were  overlooked  in  the  sentences 
lately  passed,  and  as  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  be  over- 
looked in  the  expected  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  the 
member  for  Taunton. 


THE  NEW  EULES. 

DURING  the  Easter  recess  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  supposed  to  have  a  valuable  opportunity 
of  reflecting  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Ministerial 
proposal  for  closing  debates.  The  First  Rule  has  hitherto 
occupied  exclusively  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the 
House ;  but  it  really  is  only  one  of  many  proposed  rules, 
and  the  scheme  of  the  Government  must  be  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  its  parts  taken  in  relation  to  each  other.  It  is 
all  its  rules,  and  not  one  only,  that  the  Government  hopes,  in' 
its  sanguine  way,  to  pass  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide. 
The  rules  taken  together  may  be  divided  into  three  heads — 
the  rules  intended  to  shorten  the  time  given  to  discussion; 
the  rules  intended  to  reduce  the  opportunities  of  dis- 
cussion ;  and  the  rules  intended  to  relieve  the  House 
from  all  its  labours  in  Committee  on  Bills  falling 
under  certain  specified  heads.  The  First  Rale,  providing 
for  the  closing  of  the  debate,  is  of  course  the  chief 
proposal  for  shortening  the  time  given  to  discussion,  but 
it  does  not  stand  quite  alone.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  the  Fifth  Rule,  which  creates  a  very  summary  kind 
of  cloture  applied  to  individual  members.  The  Speaker 
or  the  Chairman  may  peremptorily  order  any  member 
to  sit  down  and  hold  his  tongue  who  in  his  opinion  is 
wandering  away  from  his  subject,  or  is  saying  the  ^ame 
things  over  and  over  again  in  a  tedious  way.  Here,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  the  Speaker  or  Chairman  requires  no  con- 
firmatory sanction  on  the  part  of  the  House.  He  is  sole 
judge  and  sole  executioner.  If  he  finds  the  repetitious  of 
a  speaker  tedious,  he  may  decree  that  neither  he  nor  his 
fellow-sufferers  shall  be  bored  any  longer.  The  offender 
contemplated  by  this  rule  is  not  a  man  who  speaks  b.idly 
in  order  to  waste  time ;  he  is  a  man  who  speaks  badly 
because  that  is  his  style  of  speaking.  The  presiding 
member  of  the  House  is  to  give  a  somewhat  stern  lesson 
in  the  elements  of  Parliamentary  oratory.  It  is  not  mere  re- 
petition that  he  is  entitled  to  criticize.  To  suppress  repe- 
tition altogether  would  deal  too  severe  a  blow  to  Par- 
liamentary oratory  altogether.  All  that  the  Speaker 
or  Chairman  can  pretend  to  do  is  to  silence  the 
man  who  says  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again 
without  any  effort  to  be  amusing.  One  bad  joke  every 
ten  minutes  would  save  him,  bat  he  must  be  up  to  some 
kind  of  feeble  sparkling  or  he  is  lost.  Practically  the  rule 
would  hardly  ever  be  applied,  and  the  Irish  especially  ruaj^ 
safely  trust  that  it  never  will  be  applied  to  them.  Tiiey 
can  always  make  their  repetitions  lively  by  interspersing 
observations  to  the  effect  that  all  Englishmen  are  brn<-ands', 
that  the  Chief  Secretary  for  the  time  being  is  a  tyrannical 
coward,  or  that  they  are  only  saying  whac  some  Caljineb 
Minister  has  said  already.  Secondly,  the  Fourth  Rule 
provides  that  when  a  division  is  about  to  be  taken,  the 
Speaker  or  Chairman,  if  he  thinks  that  the  time  spent  in 
walking  through  the  lobbies  would  be  absolutely  wasted,  may 
call  on  those  who  challenge  his  decision  as  to  the  ni..jority 
calling  Aye  or  No,  to  stand  up  in  their  places,  and,  if  they 
are  loss  than  twenty,  may  relieve  the  House  from  the 
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necessity  of  dividing.  This  is  a  very  sensible  rule, 
and  will  do  practical  good.  It  will  prevent  the  ridiculous 
spectacle  of  the  House  walkin^^  about  all  night  in  and  out 
of  lobbies.  It  is  evident  that  here  the  Speaker  or  Chair- 
man collects  the  sense  of  the  House  and  acts  upon  it.  He 
would  scarcely  ever  call  on  the  dissentients  to  rise  in  their 
places,  unless  he  had  satisOed  himself  that  they  were 
less  thau  twenty.  If  he  made  a  mistake,  and  the  number 
was  twenty  or  twenty-one,  the  mistake  would  be  so  slight 
and  so  pardonable  that  he  would  lose  nothing  of  his 
authority  and  notiiing  of  his  character  for  impartiality. 
If  the  Governaient  had  but  shaped  the  First  Rule  on  the 
lines  of  the  Fourth,  they  might  have  fashioned  a  scheme 
for  closing  debates  which  would  have  beju  free  from 
serious  objections,  would  have  offended  no  one  except  the 
Irish,  and  would  have  been  practically  as  effective  as  their 
own  very  contestable  proposal. 

The  next  set  of  rules  either  suppresses  occasions  of 
debate  or  imposes  limits  on  the  natuie  of  debate.  In 
some  cases  there  would  in  future  be  no  debate  where  there 
may  be  a  debate  now.  By  Rule  6  the  preamble  of  a  Bill 
is  to  stand  postponed  until  after  the  consideration  of  the 
clauses  in  Comiuittee,  without  question  put.  By  Rule  7, 
when  the  Chairman  of  a  Committee  has  been  ordeied  to 
make  a  report  to  the  House,  he  is  to  leave  the  Chair  with- 
out question  put.  By  Rule  11,  on  reading  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  consideration  of  a  Bill  as  amended,  the  House 
is  to  proceed  to  consider  the  Bill  without  question  put, 
unless  the  member  in  charge  thereof  shall  desire  to  post- 
pone  Its  consideration  or  notice  has  been  given  to  recommit 
the  Bill.  The  rules  limiting  the  subject-matter  of  debate 
refer  to  motions  for  adjournment  and  motions  on  going 
into  supply.  Rule  2  provides  that  no  motion  for 
adjournment  shall  be  made,  except  by  leave  of  the  House, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  or  notices  of  motion 
have  been  entered  upon.  In  one  way  this  may  be  regarded 
as  a  rule  suppressing  an  occasion  of  debate,  but,  as 
the  occasion  lu.iy  be  created  with  the  leave  of  the  House, 
the  member  will  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  why 
leave  should  be  given  him.  Rule  3  embodies  an  eti'ort  to 
deal  with  one  of  tlie  most  serious  causes  of  useless  delay  in 
business — the  protraction  of  debate  by  repeated  motions 
for  adjournment.  It  provides  that  the  debate  shall  be 
strictly  confined  to  the  matter  of  such  motion.  This  is  a 
good  provisKJii,  and  is  already  in  force  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  enlorct!  it.  But  in  practice  it  is  a  provision 
hard  to  enforce,  for  it  only  obliges  speakers  to  acquire  the 
adroitness  by  wiiich  they  may  evade  it.  The  reasons 
which  may  be  given  with  propriety  for  adjourning  a 
debate  are  reasons  which  may  be  aptly  illustrated  by  an 
abundance  of  discursive  matter.  They  are  such  reasons  as 
that  the  Committee  or  House  has  been  taken  by  surprise 
through  some  alteration  in  the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment; that  the  Government  does  not  appear  to  have  the 
necessary  facts  at  its  command  ;  or  that  the  House  is  too 
thin  or  too  weary  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  These 
are  things  on  which  an  ingenious  speaker  might 
dilate  and  waste  many  precious  minutes,  and  yet  never 
distinctly  wander  from  the  subject-matter  of  debate. 
The  second  part  of  the  rule  is  much  more  effectual ;  but 
then  it  only  applies  to  one  case  with  which  the  experience 
of  last  Session  made  us  familiar,  but  which  can  seldom 
happen  unless  something  like  obstruction  is  going  on. 
This  provision  deals  with  repeated  motions  for  adjourn- 
ment made  by  a  small  knot  of  members  ;  and  it  lays  down 

.  that,  when  the  House  is  in  Committee,  no  member  who 
has  once  spoken  to  a  motion  for  adjournment  shall  speak 
to  a  further  motion  for  adjournment  during  the  same 
sitting  of  the  C(nnmittee ;  and  the  same  rule  is  applied  to 
debates  in  the  House.  Rule  12  is  are-enactment  of  the 
rule  that  on  Mondays,  when  any  of  the  ordinary  Esti- 
mates is  to  be  discussed,  the  Speaker  shall  leave  the 
Chair  without  any  question  being  put,  unless  some  point 
be  raised  germane  to  the  particular  Estimates  to  be  dis- 

-cussed ;  and  Rule  8  makes  a  slight  alteration  in  the  Half-past 
Twelve  rule,  and  slightly  facilitates  the  progress  of 
business  by  declaring  that  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to 
cases  in  which  leave  is  asked  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  or  a  Bill 
has  already  passed  through  Committee. 

Without  noticing  minute  details  either  in  the  scope  or 
t-he  wording  of  these  rules,  it  may  be  said  of  them  gener- 
ally that  they  are  reasonable  proposals  for  facilitating  the 
progress  of  business.  Some  of  them  may  be  difficult  to 
enforce ;  but  they  do  not  extinguish  honest  criticism  or  1 
limit  reasonable  opposition.    And  they  may  all  be  classed  | 


together  as  directed  not  so  much  against  deliberate  obstruc- 
tion as  against  the  slowness  of  the  House  in  doing  busines!?, 
owing  to  what  may  now  be  the  legitimate  use  of  old  forms. 
There  are  two  rules  dealing  with  declared  obstruction ; 
Rule  ID,  which  provides  that  when  the  Speaker  or  Chair, 
man  is  of  opinion  that  a  motion  for  adjournment  is  made 
simply  for  the  purposes  of  obstruction,  he  may  forthwith 
put  the  question  from  the  Chair;   and  Rule  9,  which 
permits  the  suspension  of  a  member  who  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  Speaker  and  the  House  guilty  of  wilful 
obstruction.     These  rules  may  be  very  useful  in  deal- 
ing with  obstruction  such  as  was  rampant  at  one  period 
of  last   Session.     But   obstruction   of  that   bad  type 
is  not  very  likely  to  be  revived,  the  Irish  having  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  annoying  the  Government  and  using 
up  endless  time  without  resorting  to  the  vulgar  arts  of 
glaring  obstruction.    And  these  rules  may  be  kept  apart 
Irom  the  rest  of  the  rules  as  dealing  with  a  totally  different 
subject.    They  deal  with  obstruction;  the  remaining  rules 
deal  with  the  progress  of  business  when  no  obstruction  of 
a  bad  type  is  being  carried  on.    Those  already  discussed 
refer  to  the  procedure  of  the  House  as  now  existing; 
those  that  remain  to  be  discussed  introduce  a  novelty 
into  procedure  by  delegating  to  special  but  large  Com- 
mittees the  work  now  done  by  Committees  of  the  whole 
House.    This  novelty  is  only  to  be  applied  in  cases  of 
Bills  which,  in  the  vague  language  of  the  rules,  refer 
to  matters  of  law,  trade,  or  manufactures.     The  main 
idea  which   underlies  the  proposal  ia   a  good  one,  and 
the  experiment  is  very  well  worth  trying  if  it  can  be 
shown  how  it  can  be  satisfactorily  carried  out.  There 
are  some  matters,  such  as  bankruptcy,  as  to  which  all 
parties  agree   that  something  should  be  done,  and  yet 
which  stand  apart  from  the  main  business  of  the  Session. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  members  have  any  knowledge  or 
opinion  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  if  they  can 
get  together  and  shape  a  good  BUI  the  best  measure  is 
likely  to  be  produced  ;  and  the  House  would  be  saved  the 
time  which  it  now  spends  in  doing  badly  what,  under  the 
proposal,  it  is  hoped  might  be  done  well.    The  proposal, 
however,  must  be  subjected  to  considerable  and  perhaps 
lengthy  criticism,  not  because  it  is  disliked  in  itself,  but 
because  much  explanation  will  be  needed  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  it  will  work.    It  is  obvious  that  the  House  will 
gain  no  time  unless  the  Committee  sits  when  the  House 
is  not  sitting,  and  there  will  bo  a  very  great  difhculty 
in  securing  the  attendance  of  members  on  a  Committeo 
doing   heavy   extra  work  at  inconvenient  extra  hours. 
There  is,  however,  a  still  greater  difficulty  to  be  faced. 
The  Committee  is  to  be  very  large,  in  order  that  the 
House  may  feel  that  the  Committee  is  itself  in  miniature, 
and  is  capable  of  doing  as  much  justice  to  the  nation  as 
the  Hou.ie  could  do.    From  sixty  to  eighty  members  are 
supposed  to  be  told  off  for  a  Committee,  and  this  number 
is  large  enough  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  House. 
But  it  is  also  so  large  that  it  may  represent  the  House,  as 
in  other  things  so  in  its  incapacity  to  get  forward  in  Com- 
mittee, to  make  amendments  cohere,  to  turn  out  an  intel- 
ligible  piece  of  drafting.     What  reason  is   there  to 
suppose  that  eighty  men  can  get  on  better  with  a  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill  if  they  sit  in  a  big  room  than  if  they  sit  in 
the  House  itself?    If  the  proposal  is  thought  out,  it  seems 
to  melt  into  some  such  proposal  as  that  a  Bankruptcy 
Bill  should  be  taken  at  extra  morning  sittings.    If  the 
Government  strongly  recommends  the  proposal,  the  House 
will  probably  be  induced  to  try  the  experiment,  but  it  is 
not  very  hazardous  to  prophesy  that  experience  will  show 
that  before  long  the  proposal  must  either  be  abandoned  as 
ineffectual  or  must  receive  a  new  shape  if  it  is  to  work 
eft'ectually. 


AN  EDUCATION  DEBATE. 

MR.  MUNDELLA'S  statement  on  moving  the  Edn- 
cation  Estimates  was  made  under  disadvantages 
which  are  now  becoming  constant.  Two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  is  not  a  favourable  time  for  considering  the  results 
of  a  long  array  of  figures,  and  the  few  members  whom 
duty  or  a  diseased  passion  for  statistics  keeps  out  of  their 
bed  at  that  hour  are  hardly  in  a  mood  to  ofier  any  very 
telling  criticism  on  what  they  hear.  But  the  matter  of 
the  statement  was  not  without  interest.  In  no  year  since 
1870,  Mr.  MuNDELLA  tells  us,  has  there  been  more  solid 
evidence  of  progress.    Each  week  in  i88i  saw  an  average 
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net  addition  of  3,000  children  to  the  school  rolls.  About  | 
1,000  of  these  were  accounted  for  by  the  growth  of  the 
population ;  but  the  remaining  2,000  were  children  now 
sent  to  school  who  formerly  would  have  remained  away. 
Besides  this  increase  of  scholars  on  the  register,  there 
was  an  increase  of  112,000  in  the  average  attendance. 
This  latter  fact  seems  to  supply  a  sufficient  answer 
to  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley's  complaint  against  police  magis- 
trates. It  may  be  true  that  some  parents  are  let  off 
too  easily  when  they  are  prosecuted  by  School  Boards 
for  not  sending  their  children  to  school.  But,  so  long 
as  the  proportion  of  children  in  regular  attendance  steadily 
increases,  it  is  no  real  detriment  to  the  success  of  the 
Act  that  it  is  applied  in  the  mildest  possible  spirit.  It 
is  au  injury,  no  doubt,  to  children  to  keep  them  away 
from  school;  but  where  parents  have  to  make  serious 
sacrifices  to  keep  them  there,  it  is  not  an  injury  which  it  is 
always  wise  to  punish.  The  Education  Department  and 
Parliament  have  to  look  to  the  ultimate  extension  of 
school  attendance  over  the  whole  population,  and  so  long 
as  the  progress  in  this  direction  is  considerable  and  steady, 
it  would  be  injudicious  to  risk  its  interruption  by  multi- 
plying hard  cases.  By  and  by,  probably,  this  progress 
will  come  to  an  end,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  that  there  is 
a  residuum  of  children  beyond  the  reach  of  any  laws  at 
present  in  force.  How  these  children  are  to  be  dealt  with 
is  a  question  upon  which  as  yet  very  little  seems  to  be 
known,  and  recent  disclosures  about  Industrial  Schools 
suggest  that  it  is  fortunate  that  we  have  not  as  yet  been 
compelled  to  approach  it.  The  quality  of  the  education  given 
to  the  children  in  elementary  schools  has  also  improved. 
In  1872  about  144,000  children  were  presented  in  the  higher 
standards  ;  in  1881  the  number  had  risen  to  535,000.  The 
London  ratepayers  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  cost 
per  head  of  the  children  in  Board  schools  has  decreased 
by  nearly  2s.  Even  with  this  reduction  the  compari- 
son of  expense,  whether  with  provincial  Board  schools  or 
with  voluntary  schools,  is  heavily  against  the  London 
Board.  It  is  something,  however,  to  know  that  the  long 
promised  improvement  in  this  respect  has  at  length  begun. 

In  the  discussion  on  going  into  Committee  three  points 
of  importance  were  raised.  Sir  John  Lubbock  attacked 
the  preference  now  given  to  "  English  "  as  a  class  subject 
over  science.  Under  the  Code  two  subjects  only  can  be 
thus  taken,  and  of  these  English  must  always  be  one,  the 
choice  of  the  second  lying  between  geography,  history, 
and  science.  Sir  John  Lubbock  was  able  to  make  out  a 
strong  case.  The  English  of  the  Code  is  mainly  grammar, 
and  grammar  is  not  a  good  subject  for  elementary  schools.  It 
is  necessarily  abstruse,  and  it  does  not  easily  connect  itself 
with  anything  that  children  come  across  in  actual  life,  either 
while  they  are  at  school  or  after  they  have  gone  out  to 
work.  Elementary  science,  on  the  other  hand,  admits  of 
being  made  interesting  to  the  scholar,  and  if  the  teaching 
is  judiciously  varied  according  to  the  district  in  which  the 
school  is  placed,  it  is  easily  associated  with  the  actual 
employments  followed  by  the  parents,  and  hereafter  to  be 
followed  by  the  children.  In  the  first  three  standards, 
for  example,  the  Code  directs,  under  the  head  of  English, 
that  the  children  shall  "  point  out  nouns,  adjectives,  ad- 
"  verbs,  and  personal  pronouns,  and  form  simple  sentences 
"  containing  them";  while  under  the  head  of  Elementary 
Science  it  prescribes  "  simple  lessons  on  familiar  animals, 
"  plants,  and  substances  employed  in  ordinary  life."  In 
the  higher  standards  English  stands  for  the  analysis 
of  sentences  and  the  knowledge  of  prefixes  and  ter- 
minations, and  elementary  science  for  lessons  in  animal 
or  plant  life,  in  the  chemical  and  physical  principles 
involved  in  some  leading  English  industry,  including  agri- 
culture, or  in  the  physical  and  mechanical  principles  in- 
volved in  the  simpler  forms  of  machinery.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  which  of  these  two  kinds  of  instruction 
is  more  calculated  to  interest  children,  or  is  more  likely  to 
be  remembered  by  them  when  they  leave  school.  Their 
work  in  after  life  will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
have  to  do  with  one  of  the  chief  English  industries,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  locality  in  which  they  live  will 
usually  determine  for  them  which  the  industry  shall  be. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  country  districts.  Some 
little  time  back  Canon  Gikdlestone  called  attention  in  the 
Times  to  the  very  general  neglect  in  village  schools  of  all 
reference  to  agriculture.  To  this  neglect  he  attributed 
the  tendency  of  boys  on  leaving  school  to  look  for  work 
in  the  towns,  and  the  consequent  dislike  of  the  farmers 
to  be  rated  for  the  support  of  schools  which  directly 


tend  to  lessen  the  supply  of  agricultural  labourers. 
When  Canon  Gikdlestone  declares  himself  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  latter  complaint,  we  may  be  sure  that 
this  agricultural  migration  has  gone  very  far.  The 
attractions  of  the  towns  over  the  country  are  quite 
strong  enough,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment 
in  the  towns  is  quite  great  enough,  to  make  it  very 
desirable  that  no  artificial  encouragement  shall  be  given  to 
the  process.  The  elementary  principles  of  agriculture  are 
easily  brought  within  a  child's  comprehension  ;  and  though 
in  point  of  intelligence  an  agricultural  labourer  will  com- 
pare not  unfavourably  with  an  average  artisan,  he  would 
be  all  the  better  if  his  practical  knowledge  were  supple- 
mented by  some  acquaintance  with  the  scientific  found- 
ation on  which  it  unconsciously  rests.  There  is  no 
need  to  carry  the  scientific  instruction  given  in  ele- 
mentary schools  beyond  the  limits  which  divide  ele- 
mentary from  secondary  education,  and  upon  this  point 
Lord  George  Hamilton's  warning  deserves  more  atten- 
tion than  Mr.  Mundella  seems  dis-posed  to  pay  to  it.  But, 
in  asking  that  teachers  shall  be  left  free  to  take  any  two 
of  the  prescribed  class  subjects,  instead  of,  as  now,  being 
obliged  to  take  English  grammar  as  one.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
has  en-ed  rather  on  the  side  of  moderation  than  of  excess. 
It  would  be  well  to  add  that  in  country  schools  the 
industry  chosen  as  the  subject  of  instruction  should  always 
be  agriculture. 

Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley's  contribution  to  Monday  night's 
discussion  took  the  form  of  a  violent  attack  upon  Training 
Colleges.  His  contention  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
justified  in  looking  carefully  into  the  management  of  insti- 
tutions of  which  a  large  part  of  the  cost  is  defrayed  by~ 
the  State,  may  be  readily  admitted.  The  one  questioni 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  to  ask  itself  is,  whether 
the  existing  system  of  training  teachers,  or  the  alter- 
native system  at  which  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  hints,  is 
best  calculated  to  supply  the  kind  of  teachers  that  are 
wanted  for  elementary  schools.  Mr.  Stanley's  com- 
plaint is  that  the  Training  Colleges  are  denominational, 
and  that  great  injustice  is  done  to  "  undenominational 
"  students "  by  driving  them  into  denominational  col- 
leges. Mr.  Stanley  has  allowed  himself  to  fall  a  victim 
to  a  very  obvious  fallacy.  Because  a  large  number 
of  teachers  are  required  for  undenominational  schools,  he 
assumes  that  these  teachers  will  themselves  belong  to  no 
religious  denomination.  This  is  absolutely  untrue  of  the- 
children  who  attend  Board  schools,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  less  untrue  of  the  teachers  who  give  in- 
struction in  Board  schools.  An  undenominational  school 
means  a  school  in  which  the  children  belong  to  more  de- 
nominations than  one,  and  in  which  it  has  consequently 
been  thought  convenient  that  the  religious  instruction 
proper  to  any  one  denomination  should  not  be  given.  Bub 
the  teachers  in  such  schools,  like  the  scholars,  probably  all 
belong  to  some  denomination  or  other  ;  and  in  that  case 
what  barm  is  done  by  their  receiving  their  training  at 
colleges  founded  by  the  particular  denomination  which 
they  call  their  own  ?  If  the  teachers  in  Board  schools 
were  subjected  to  a  religious  census,  they  would  probably 
be  found  distributed  among  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  principal  Dissenting  bodies ;  and,  so  long  as  this  is 
the  fact,  there  is  no  hardship  in  allowing  the  Training 
Colleges  to  be  associated  with  the  denominations  which 
furnish  the  teachers.  If  at  anytime  it  should  appear  that 
any  appreciable  number  of  schools  require  teachers  who 
impartially  reject  all  religions,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
allow  the  managers  of  these  schools  to  make  provision  for 
the  supply  of  their  own  wants.  At  present  it  is  safe  to 
say  that,  except  possibly  in  the  exceptionally  enlightened 
bor'^igh  of  Jiorthampton,  no  such  need  is  felt. 


MR.  FAWCETT'S  NEW  SCHEME. 

rpHE  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Post  Office 
-I-  Annuities  and  Life  Assurances  differs  somewhat  from, 
most  documents  of  the  kind.  The  Postmaster- General 
was  the  Chairman,  only  eight  witnesses  were  examined, 
and  the  Chairman's  Keport  was  agreed  to  with  only 
verbal  amendments.  The  Committee  was  hardly,  there- 
fore, a  Committee  of  Inquiry  in  the  usual  sense.  It  was 
rather  a  gathering  of  more  or  less  representative  members 
to  whom  the  Postjiaster-General  explained  the  provisions 
of  a  Bill  which  he  hopes  to  introduce  very  shortly.  In 
the  present  condition  of  public  business  it  is  only  natural 
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tLat  a  subordinate  ]\Iinister  sliould  be  anxious  toi  smooth 
the  way  for  a  non-political  measure  which  he  thinks  of 
great  social  importance.  In  the  support  which  he  has 
obtained  beforehand  by  means  of  the  Committee's  Report, 
Mr.  Fawcett  hopes,  no  doubt,  to  find  a  reason  for  inducing 
the  House  of  Commons  to  let  him  turn  to  useful  account 
the  small  hours  of  some  Government  night.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  Act  which  seventeen  years  ago  authorized 
the  Post  OtEce  to  grant  annuities  and  issue  policies  of  life 
assurance  has  been  of  but  little  use.  At  the  end  of  1 88 1 
about  4  500  persons  looked  to  receive  money  from  the 
Post  Office  at  their  deaths,  while  not  quite  9  000  were 
receiving,  or  expecting  to  receive,  payments  by  way  of 
annuity.  The  life  assurance  business  has  actually  been 
declining,  since  during  the  first  three  yeai'S  after  the  Act 
came  into  operation  nearly  double  as  many  policies  were 
annually  issued  as  in  the  three  last  years.  The  great 
majority  of  these  policies  were  for  100?. — the  largest  sum 
which  the  Post  Office  is  allowed  to  insure — and  only  600 
were  for  20L,  which  is  the  smallest  sum  for  which  a  policy 
is  given.  The  average  amount  of  all  the  policies  was 
about  79L  Four  causes  seem  to  have  led  to  this  failure — 
the  absence  of  personal  solicitauon  and  collection;  the 
small  number  of  post-offices  at  which  insurance  and 
annuity  business  is  done,  and  the  early  closing  system 
which  prevails  in  them  ;  the  limitation  of  the  amounts 
both  of  insnrances  and  annuities  ;  and  the  complicated 
formalities  which  insurers  or  annuitants  have  to  go  through. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Committee  have  I'ejected 
one  of  the  suggestions  offered  to  them  for  supplying  the 
"want  of  personal  solicitation  and  collection.  Letter-carriers 
are  not  to  be  employed  either  to  tout  for  business  or  to  get 
iu  premiums.  The  prospect  of  waiting  for  letters  until  the 
postman  had  landed  a  new  customer,  or  extracted  a  pay- 
ment from  an  old  one,  would  have  been  extremely  dis- 
turbing to  tliose  old-fashioned  people  who  still  regard  the 
carriage  of  Her  JMajesty's  mails  as  the  principal  business 
of  the  Post  Office.  Nor  do  the  Committee  look  with 
favour  upon  the  proposal  to  employ  special  canvassing 
agents.  They  are  not  quite  sure  how  the  plan  would 
consort  with  the  dignity  of  Government;  and  they  see 
that,  if  such  agents  were  paid  by  salary,  the  expense 
would  be  heavy  and  the  return  doubtful,  while,  if  they 
were  paid  by  commission,  the  Post  Office  might  occasion- 
ally be  held  responsible  for  some  very  highly-coloured 
statements.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  personal  solicita- 
tion and  collection  may  be  secured,  they  think,  by  an 
arrangement  by  which  deposits  in  a  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  should  be  applied,  at  the  request  of  the  depositors, 
to  the  payment  of  assurance  or  annuity  premiums.  In  this 
way  the  recurrent  visit  to  the  Post  Office  each  time  that 
a  payment  falls  due  would  no  longer  be  necessary.  An  order 
to  apply  deposits  to  this  purpose  would  remain  in  force  so 
long  as  there  were  any  deposits  available,  and  in  this  way 
the  collection  of  premiums  would  go  on  with  even  less  of 
friction  than  would  be  inflicted  by  the  employment  of 
agents.  The  place  of  {jersonal  solicitation  might  be  sup- 
plied by  inserting  in  each  depositor's  pass-book  a  short  and 
clear  description  of  the  way  in  which  insnrances  and 
annuities  can  be  obtained  through  the  Post  Office.  As  the 
dejoositors  in  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  number  two  millions 
and  three-quarters,  their  pass-books  will  obviously  con- 
stitute an  excellent  advertising  medium.  Whether  the  result 
will  be  all  that  the  Committee  hope  is  perhaps  doubtful.  It 
may  turn  out  that  the  real  reason  why  Post  Office  annui- 
'  ties  and  Post  Office  life  insnrances  are  not  more  bought  is 
that  the  terms  are  not  sufficiently  tempting.  In  that  case 
only  an  increase  in  the  benefits  given  iu  return  for  the 
payments  will  bring  about  any  lasting  increase  in  the 
applications.  Even  those  higlily-coloured  descriptions 
which  the  Committee  rightly  deprecate  would  only  be 
effectual  until  tlieir  authors  had  been  found  out. 

By  associating  insurance  and  annuity  business  with 
savings  bank  business,  the  number  of  offices  at  which  the 
former  can  be  transacted  would  at  once  be  more  than 
trebled.  At  present,  howevei-,  many  of  these  offices  are 
closed  at  four  o'clock.  The  Committee  recommend  that 
they  shall  in  future  be  kept  open  "  to  as  late  an  hour  as 
"may  be  found  practicable."  Considering  the  very  mode- 
rate allowance  paid  to  the  keepers  of  post-offices,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  induce  them  to  give  many  additional  hours 
to  the  public  service.  On  the  principle,  however,  that 
what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  domg  well,  it  seems 
clear  that  wherever  a  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  is  really 
wanted,  it  ought  to  be  open  at  times  when  the  classes 
likely  to  visit  it  are  able  to  do  so. 


The  Committee  recommend  that  the  existing  minimum 
limit  both  for  life  insurances  and  for  annuities  should 
be  abolished,  and  that  the  Post  Office  should  issue 
policies  and  annuities  for  very  much  smaller  amounts.  The 
principal  reason  for  the  former  of  these  suggestions 
seems  to  be  that  great  numbers  of  people  are  found  to 
insure  with  Friendly  and  Industrial  Societies  for  sums 
amounting  on  an  average  to  about  81.  The  Committee 
infer  from  this  that  these  insurers  are  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  provision  for  funeral  expenses. 
Whether  this  practice  is  in  all  respects  so  worthy  of 
encouragement  that  the  Post  Office  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  itself  a  vast  Burial  Club  is  perhapsopen  to  question. 
The  argument  in  its  favour  probably  is  that  only  legitimate 
business  of  this  kind  would  be  likely  to  come  to  the  Post 
Office,  and  that  many  persons  who  would  like  to  make  such 
a  provision  are  not  able  to  do  so  under  the  arrangements  of 
existing  Societies.  To  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  minimum 
limit  for  annuities  no  objection  can  be  raised.  Any  cer- 
tain provision,  however  small,  made  for  old  age  is  some- 
thing to  the  good,  and  it  cannot  even  be  alleged  that  in 
doing  this  kind  of  business  the  Post  Office  is  competing 
with  agencies  worked  by  the  poor  themselves.  The  number 
of  annuities  purchased  from  Friendly  or  Industrial  Societies 
is  probably  very  small.  The  Comuiittee  hope  that,  by  allow- 
ing the  interest  falling  due  on  savings  bank  deposits  to  be 
used  in  payment  of  premiums,  many  depositors  may  be 
tempted  to  secure  a  small  deferred  annuity  at  an  almost 
imperceptible  cost.  Thus  a  depositor  of  20I.  might  secure, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  an  annuity  of  3L  los.,  to  commence  at 
sixty,  by  simply  leaving  the  interest  on  the  20I.  to  accu- 
mulate. The  plan  of  receiving  shilling  deposits,  in  the 
form  of  postage  stamps,  might  also  be  applied  to  insurance 
or  annuity  business.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
the  limit,  both  of  insurance  policies  and  of  annuities, 
should  be  raised  to  200/.,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  being 
fixed  at  looZ.  for  insurances  and  50L  for  annuities.  In 
support  of  this  proposal  they  have  the  authority  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Friendly  Societies.  It  is  probable 
that  the  adoption  of  this  recommendation  would  do  more 
to  bring  new  business  to  the  Post  Office  than  anything 
else  that  can  be  devised.  There  are  many  people,  we 
suspect,  who  do  nut  think  of  applying  to  the  insurance 
offices,  while  the  sums  which  they  can  receive  through 
the  Post  Olfice  are  not  large  enough  for  the  wants  they 
have  to  meet,  and,  if  the  opportunity  were  put  in  their 
way,  would  be  able  to  meet.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the 
Post  Office  should  compete  for  the  class  of  business  which 
now  goes  naturally  to  private  insurance  offices ;  but  it 
may  fairly  step  iu  where  there  is  a  new  class  of  customers 
to  be  created. 

The  smaller  the  sums  for  which  insurances  or  annuities 
are  issued,  the  greater  will  naturally  be  the  dislike  to 
having  to  go  through  many  formalities  in  order  to  obtain 
them.  Unfortunately  the  most  serious  of  these  formalities 
is  also  the  one  with  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  dispense. 
No  doubt  the  trouble  and  loss  of  time  involved  in  getting 
a  medical  certificate  would  greatly  stand  in  the  way  of 
insurances  for  small  amounts.  The  necessary  examination 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  hurried  over,  and  if  undertaken  by  a 
competent  medical  man,  it  would  add  materially  to  the 
cost  of  insurance.  Yet  this  precaution  cannot  be  simply 
omitted  without  opening  a  door  to  all  manner  of  fraud.  The 
temptation  to  get  money  unfairly  does  not  grow  less 
with  the  amount  to  be  got ;  and,  if  bad  lives  could  be 
insured  at  any  post-office  for  8/.,  there  would  be  an 
abundance  of  new  business  constantly  coming  in.  The 
only  way  in  which  this  risk  can  be  guarded  against  is  by 
leaving  it  optional  with  the  insurer  whether  he  will  forego 
part  of  the  benefits  in  return  for  being  accepted  without  a 
medical  certificate.  Only  a  part  of  the  policy  might  in 
this  case  be  paid,  provided  that  the  person  offering  the 
insurance  died  within  a  specified  time.  The  Committee 
make  no  recommendation  upon  this  point,  as  the  actuarial 
calculations  on  which  any  such  couditions  must  depend 
have  not  yet  been  made.  All  that  they  suggest  in  the 
way  of  legislation  is  that  a  Bill  should  at  once  be  passed 
to  vary  the  maximum  and  minimum  limits,  both  as  regards 
amount  and  age,  now  fixed  for  insurances  and  annuities. 
Until  this  is  done,  the  Post  Office  cannot  prepare  the 
regulations  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  change.  It  is 
not  a  very  large  demand  to  make ;  but,  after  our  recent 
experience  of  Parliamentary  management,  it  is  impossible 
to  feel  any  certainty  that  Mr.  FAWCExr  will  get  what  he 
!  asks. 
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OUR  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THERE  are  few  subjects  on  wliicli  so  miicli  clap-trap  may  he, 
and  is,  talked  with  impunity  as  on  the  glories  of  what  an  Irish 
•writer  is  said  to  have  contemptuously  designated  our  "  so-called  nine- 
teenth century."  The  Laureate,  who  is  pre-eminently  the  child  and 
prophet  of  his  century,  has  hymned  the  praises  of  our  "  wondrous 
motber-age,"  and  bids  us  remember  how  much  "  belter  fifty  years 
of  Europe  thau  a  cycle  of  Cathay.''  And  when,  thirty  years 
ago,  the  first  Great  Exhibition  was  opened  in  Hyde  Park,  many 
people  not  ordinarily  addicted  to  imaginative  joys,  and  wholly 
guiltless  of  any  poetic  aliiatiis,  appeared  seriously  to  believe  that 
*'  the  Parliament  of  man.  the  Federation  of  the  world,"  was  being 
brought  witbin  a  very  measurable  distance,  and  the  millennium 
had  almost  be^iun.  They  did  not  anticipate  that  the  irony  of  fate 
■would  crowd  into  the  next  thirty  years  an  unexampled  multiplicity 
of  sanguinary  wars  :  and  the  all  but  unanimous  protest  against  the 
proj'osed  Channel  Tunnel  shows  that  we  have  grown  wiser  now. 
ytill  Mr.  Erederic  Harrison,  who  has  discussed  the  subject  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Foytnightlij  lieview,  has  abundant  reasons 
for  conipai  ing  the  daily  and  hourly  stream  of  incense  poured  so 
copiously  on  this  nineteenth  century  to  the  ingenious  device  of  the 
E.iiig  of  Babvlon  in  Voltaire's  story  for  curing  his  satrap  Irax  of 
excessive  self-esteem.  Twice  a  day  for  two  hours  a  cantata  was 
performed  in  his  honour  by  a  full  chorus  and  orchestra,  with  the 
relraiu  recurring  every  thiiil  minute  : — 

Ah!  combicn  mnnseiijneur 
Doit  ctre  content  de  lui-meiiie  ! 

and  when  the  music  ceased  a  royal  chamberlain  took  up  the 
wondrous  tale,  and  congratulated  the  happy  man  for  another  hour 
on  his  display  of  all  the  virtues  he  did  not  possess.  In  much  the 
same  wav,  the  century  is  hardly  awake  of  a  morning  before 
thousands  ot  newspapers,  speeches,  lectures,  and  essays  appear 
at  its  bedside  or  its  breakfiist-table,  repeating  as  in  chorus: — 

What  virtue,  wliat  grace,  what  power  hath  He  ; 
How  pleased  witli  hhiiself  my  Lord  must  be  ! 

It  may  vrell  indeed  be  doubted  if  any  previous  century  was  ever 
so  much  praised  to  its  lace  for  its  wonderful  achievements.  The 
eighteenth  century  may  perhaps  have  been  as  proud  of  its  supe- 
riority over  the  seventeenth,  and  the  seventeenth  of  its  advance 
on  the  sixteentli,  but  at  all  events  they  were  more  reticent  in  their 
sell-praise.  It  is  possible  moreover  that  the  twentieth  and  sub- 
sequent centuries  may  both  think  and  say  as  much  of  their  supe- 
riority over  those  preceding  them,  and  perhaps  with  quite  as 
much  reason,  but  that  is  a  consideration  fatted  rather  to  repress 
than  to  encourage  the  volubility  of  our  sell-complacent  enthu- 
siasm. It  is  at  least  worth  while,  as  Mr.  Harrison  observes,  to 
ask  out  selves  "  what  is  the  exact  effect  upon  civilization,  in  the 
highest  and.  widest  sense  of  that  term,  of  this  marvellous  multi- 
plication of  mechanical  appliances  to  life,"  ibr  it  is  in  mechanical 
progiess  that  our  boasted  advance  chiefly  consists.  To  define 
civilization  is  no  doubt  difficult  enough,  and,  as  Mr.  Harrison 
aajs,  no  one  can  do  so  without  first  clearly  ascertaining  his  own 
ideal  of  a  high  social,  moral,  and  religious  life  ;  which  is  truly  "a 
tremendous  topic."  But  lew  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that,  as 
Guizot  has  elaborately  argued,  a  moral  as  well  as  a  material 
element  is  necessarily  included  iii  the  idea,  though  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  such  high  authorities  as  Mr.  Buckle  and  Mr.  Mill 
differ  widely  in  their  estimate  of  the  comparative  influence  of 
moral  and  intellectual  agencies  in  its  development.  It  may  be  a 
mistake  tD  decry  the  material  inventions  and  progress  of  the  age 
in  the  tone  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  right  to  hail  the  triumphs  of 
steam,  electricity,  and  gas,  '•  but  still  it  is  worth  asking  if  the 
good  they  do  is  quite  so  vast,  quite  so  unmi.xed,  (^ifi'ie  so  immediate, 
as  the  chamberlains  and  tlu;  chorus  make  out  in  their  perpetual 
cantata  to  the  nineteenth  century." 

If  we  proceed  to  examiue  in  detail  what  are  the  much-vaunted 
mechanical  glories  of  the  last  hundred  years,  we  find  that  we  can 
travel  by  land  or  sea  at  least  at  three  times  the  pace  we  could  a 
century  ago,  while  e.g.  within  a  few  hours  of  the  delivery  of  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  newspapers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  printed  it  word  for  word.  Nor  is  this 
aU:— 

For  twenty  thousand  years  every  fabric  in  use  has  been  twisted  into 
thread  by  human  fingers,  and  woven  into  .=tutt"  hy  the  human  hand. 
Machines  and  steam-engines  now  make  10,000  shu'ts  in  the  time  that  was 
formerly  occupied  by  making  one.  For  twenty  thousand  years  man  has  got 
no  better  light  than  what  was  ^ivcn  by  pitch,  tallow,  or  oil.  He  now  has 
gas  and  electricity,  each  light  otwhicu  is  equal  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
candles.  Where  there  used  to  be  a  few  hundred  books  there  are  now 
100,000  ;  and  the  London  newspapers  of  a  single  year  consume,  I  dare  say, 
more  type  and  paper  than  tiie  printing  presses  of  the  whole  world  produced 
from  the  days  of  Gutenberg  to  the  French  Revolution.  You  may  buy  a 
good  watch  now  for  as  many  shillings  as  it  used  to  cost  pounds,  and  a 
knife  worth  a  week's  labour  is  now  worlh  the  labour  of  one  or  two  hours. 
The  fish  eaten  in  Faris  is  cauglit  in  Torbay  ;  our  loaf  of  bread  is  grown  in 
CaBfnrnia  ;  and  a  child's  penny  toy  is  made  in  Japan  ;  a  servant  girl  can 
get  a  better  likeness  of  herself  lor  6(/.  than  her  mother  or  her  grandmother 
coidd  have  got  for  60/.  ;  the  miners  ot  the  north,  they  say,  drink  champagne 
and  buy  pianos,  and  travel  100  miles  for  a  day's  holiday.  The  brigade  of 
the  Guards  witii  breech-loaders  would  now  decide  the  Bait'.e  of  Waterloo, 
or  tlie  battle  of  Blenheim,  in  an  hour,  and  the  Z/euastaiio/i  would  sink  all  the 
navies  which  fought  at  Trafalgar  and  the  Nile.  .  .  . 

Every  one  can  state  for  himself  the  hyperbolic  contrast  between  the 
material  condition  we  see  to-day,  and  the  material  condition  in  which 
society  managed  to  live  one,  two,  three  centuries  ago,  na\-,  ten,  or  twentv, 
or  a  hundred  centuries  ago.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the  merely  material, 
physical,  mechanical  change  in  hnmaii  lil'e  in  the  hundred  years  from  the  days 
of  Watt  and  Arkwright  to  our  own  is  greater  than  ocourrel  in  the  thousand 


years  that  preceded,  perhaps  even  in  two  thousand  years  or  twenty  thnnsand 
years.  The  external  visible  life  of  Horace  Walpolc  and  Pope  did  not 
essentially  dift'er  from  that  of  Chaucer,  Boccacio,  or  Froissart ;  nor  did  it 
(lilVer  very  much  from  that  of  Horace  and  Virgil ;  nor  indeed  did  it 
iitlrrly  contrast  with  that  of  Aristophanes  and  Flato.  Are  we  so  vustli/,  so 
eiii/nnuusly,  the  wiser,  the  nobler,  the  happier  ? 

Certainly  if  it  be  inquired  whether  the  advance  in  real  civilization 
is  at  all  to  be  compared  with  these  incredible  "  leaps  and  bounds  " 
of  material  improvement,  we  quite  agree  with  the  writer  that  "  to 
ask  such  a  question  is  to  ansv/er  it."  It  is  perfectly  true  that  our 
age  has  a  thousand  times  the  resources  of  any  that  preceded  it,  but 
the  question  still  remains,  "  Does  it  use  them  to  a  thousand  times 
better  purpose  ?  "  He  must  be  indeed  a  sturdy  optimist  who  can 
bring  himself  to  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative.  That  it 
is  an  age  of  great  opportunities  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  it  is  not 
simply  what  critics  like  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Ruskin  have  represented 
it  to  be,  "  the  age  of  money-bags  and  cant,  soot,  hubbub,  and 
ugliness  "  may  be  granted ;  nor  need  it  be  denied  that  in  such 
high  matters  as  science,  religion,  and  social  organization  "  great 
things  are  in  the  air."  But  in  these  respects  it  can  only  be  called 
at  best  "  the  age  of  great  expectations,"  and  great  expectations  are 
sometimes  very  slow  in  getting  realized,  after  the  precedent  of 
Mr.  Micawber.  We  may  perhaps  be  on  the  eve  of  the  millennium, 
but  as  yet  we  discern  no  signs  of  the  dawn.  There  is  one  very 
simple  way  of  testing  t'le  comparative  moral  value  of  our  progress. 
Of  the  sudden  and  enormous  change  in  our  external  and  material 
life  between  1782  and  1882,  a  change  beyond  all  example  or  idea 
or  expectation  of  any  previous  period  in  the  worlds  history, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  But  it  may  well  be  questioned 
if  England  was  not  as  much  wiser,  stronger,  and  better  in  1782 
than  in  1682,  and  in  1682  than  in  1582,  as  it  is  better  now  than  in 
1782;  and  if  we  were  to  go  further  back  the  change  in  these 
respects  would  be  still  more  noticeable.  Or  again,  compare  England 
with  other  European  countries ;  the  material  progress  has  been 
very  much  more  rapid  here  than  anywhere  eke,  while  in  some 
countries,  like  Spain,  there  has  been  hardly  any  at  all.  "Has  the 
relative  position  of  these  nations  in  the  scale  of  true  civilization 
altered  so  very  much?  Not  at  all!"  If  from  moral  we  pass  to 
scientific  progress,  it  is  obvious  that  to  place  the  marvellous  tools 
of  modern  science  beside  those  used  by  Copernicus  or  Galileo  would 
be  like  putting  a  modern  ironclad  by  the  side  of  a  Chinese  junk. 
But  will  it  be  pretended  that  in  scientific  genius  the  age  even  of 
Earaday  and  Darwin  towers  above  that  of  Newton  and  Herscliel, 
or  of  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  and  Descartes  ?  "  You  may  raise  your 
iiiechauical  apparatus  of  science  a  thousandfold,  you  do  not  double 
your  scientific  genius  once."  Still  less  could  it  be  plausibly  main- 
tained that  we  have  advanced  in  philosophy  or  in  art  or  in  the 
quality  of  our  literature,  immense  as  is  the  increase  in  quantity, when 
the  press  turns  out  more  matter  in  legible  type  every  day  than  ia 
Dr.  Johnson's  time  it  turned  out  in  a  year,  or  m  Shakspeare's  time 
in  a  century.  We  have  not  excelled  Mozart  and  Beethoven  in 
music,  or  lleynolds  and  Gainsborough  in  painting,  not  to  speak  of 
the  great  painters  of  an  earlier  age.  "  We  are  as  much  superior  in 
material  appliances  to  the  men  of  Milton's  day  and  Newton's  day, 
as  they  were  to  Afghans  or  Zulus.  Are  we  equally  superior  in 
cultivation  of  brain,  heart,  or  character,  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Milton  and  Newton  ?  " 

It  may  perhaps  be  argued  that,  if  no  serious  claim  can  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  moral  superiority  at  all  corresponding  to  our  huge 
material  advance,  we  have  at  least  gained  much  in  all  that  adds  to 
the  grace  and  charm,  "  the  bloom  of  social  life."  But  such  a  claim 
is  hardly  more  admissible  than  the  other.  Can  it  really  be  main- 
tained that  life  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  ago,  before  steam, 
electricity,  or  photography  existed,  was  so  cramped  and  helpless  a 
thing,  so  6o/-«(' and  ill  provided  ?  "  Somehow  it  was  not."  In  some 
ways,  indeed,  this  very  same  material  advance,  with  all  the  hurry  and 
skurry  of  modern  life— if  such  a  phrase  may  be  allowed — has  served 
to  rub  off'  the  bloom,  as  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  was  never  tired  of  re- 
minding us.  Mr.  Harrison  does  not  dwell  on  this  point,  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  it  when  he  expresses  his  doubt 
"  if  in  a  billion  of  letters  that  3Ir.  Fawcettnow  despatches  there  is 
one  that  is  worth  a  line  of  Swift's  to  Vanessa,  or  one  of  Hume's 
to  Adam  Smith,  or  one  of  Gray's  to  Mason,  or  Cowper's  to  Hill, 
or  one  of  Voltaire's  to  D'Alembert,  or  one  of  Goethe's  to  Schiller." 
This  appears  to  us  rather  too  strongly  put,  though  it  is  sub- 
stantially true.  The  recently  issued  volume  of  Bishop  Thirlwall's 
Letters  to  a  Friend  is  enough  to  show  that  even  in  these  days  of 
postcards  and  telegrams  and  penny  postage,  the  art  of  letter- 
writing  is  not  wholly  extinct.  But  it  is  dying  fast,  and  its 
decadence  symbolizes  and  suggests  the  loss  of  much  else  that  is 
being  whirled  away  in  the  pitiless  maelstrom  of  modern  excite- 
ment. "  Rest  and  fixity  are  essential  to  thought,  to  social  life,  to 
beauty,"  and  unrestfulness  is  a  distinctive  note  of  modern  life.  It 
seems  almost  to  be  forgotten  that  no  multiplicatiou  of  appliances 
can  increase  by  one  hair  s-breadth  our  powers  or  our  years,  though 
we  fondly  "  imagine  that  these  discoveries  enlarge  the  human 
powers,  when  they  only  multiply  the  human  instruments.''''  And 
hence  one  inevitable  result  of  the  process  is  to  produce  an  ever- 
increasing  subdivision  of  labour,  indispensable  for  the  advance 
of  knowledge,  but  crampin,'  and  injurious  to  the  individual 
worker.  A  s.mila?  lorgetfulness  of  the  essential  limitation  of 
human  powers  is  shown  in  the  popular  fallacy  of  attempting  to 
supplement  or  replace  the  old  classical  curriculum  of  school  educa- 
tion by  a  miscellaneous  medley  of  scientific  "  ologies,'  as  thou"-h  a 
boy's  head  could  hold  all  that  there  is  time  to  cram  into  it  during  ' 
the  few  years  of  school  life.    Nor  can  we  increase  the  duration  of 
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human  life  any  more  than  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and 
hence  again  the  multiplicity  of  modem  discoveries  may  serve  as 
well  to  confuse  as  to  enlighten  us.  In  the  pictures  preserved  to  us 
of  Athenian  or  of  mediaeval  life  much  is  wantiug  indispeusahle 
to  the  highest  civilization,  much  which  we  ourselves  should  sorely 
miss.  But  the  men  of  that  day  had  something  in  which  we  hardly 
surpass,  if  we  do  not  even  seem  to  fall  short  of  them  ;  "  they  had 
wisdom,  heauty,  happiness,  though  they  had  none  of  our  material 
appliances."  There  is  in  truth  a  darker  side  to  that  brilliant  picture 
of  une.\anipled  material  development;  we  are  too  apt  to  measure 
success  by  products,  without  pausing  to  reflect  "  how  these  products 
are  consumed,  and  by  whom,  and  what  sort  of  lives  are  passed 
by  the  producers."  Mr.  Harrison  quotes,  without  naming 
him,  "one  of  our  best  and  most  acute  living  teachers"  as 
pronouncing  a  stern  but  hardly  e.xnggcrated  verdict  on  our 
modern  civilization: — "Our  present  type  of  society  is  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  most  horrible  that  has  ever  existed  in 
the  world's  history — boundless  luxury  and  self-indulgence  at  one 
end  of  the  scale,  and  at  the  other  a  conditiou  of  life  as  cruel  as 
that  of  a  Roman  slave,  and  more  degraded  than  that  of  a  South 
Sea  Islander."  And  there  is,  as  Mr.  Harrison  himself  remarks, 
if  not  any  necessary  connexion,  a  plain  historical  one  between  the 
darker  and  brighter  aspects  of  this  modern  progress: — 

Steam  and  factories,  telegraphs,  posts,  railways,  gas,  coal,  and  iron, 
:sudilenly  discharged  upon  a  country  .is  if  by  a  dekige,  liavo  ttieir  own  evils 
that  tliey  bring  in  tlieir  train.  To  over  whole  counties  witli  siinaliJ 
ibnildings,  to  pile  up  100,000  factor}'  chimneys,  vuniitiui;-  so'it,  to  fill  the 
air  with  poisonous  vapours  till  every  leaf  witliiu  ten  miles  is  witliereil,  lo 

•  choke  up  rivers  with  putrid  refuse,  to  turn  tracts  as  In^  and  once  as  lovely 
as  the  New  Forest  into  arid,  noisome  wastes  ;  cinder-he  ips,  oess|iools,  coal- 
dust,  and  rubbish — rubbish,  coal-dust,  cesspools,  and  cinder-heaps,  and 
overliead  by  day  and  by  night  a  murky  pall  of  smoke — all  this  is  not'an 
heroic  achievement,  if  this  Black  Country  is  only  to  serve  as  a  ])rison  yard 

•  or  workhouse  yard  for  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  dwell  in  it.  To 
bury  Middli'sex  and  Surrey  under  miles  of  Himsy  houses,  crowd  into  tliem 
millions  and  millions  of  ovi  rworked,  underfed,  half-taught,  and  often 
fqualid  men  and  women  ;  to  tnrn  the  silver  Ihames  into  the  biggest  sewor 
recorded  in  history  ;  to  leave  us  ;dl  to  drink  the  sewcraije  water,  to  breathe 
the  carbonised  air  ;  to  be  closed  up  in  a  labyrinth  of  dull,  sooty,  unwhole- 
some streets ;  to  leave  hundreds  and  thousands  confined  there,  with  gin,  and 

.  bad  air,  and  hard  work,  and  low  wages,  breeding  contagious  diseases,  and 
sinking  into  despair  of  soul  and  feebler  condition  of  body  ;  and  then  to  sing 
pa;ans  and  shout,  because  the  ground  shakes  and  the  air  is  shrill  with  the 
roar  of  indui.e  engines  and  machines,  because  the  blank  streets  are  lit  up 
with  garish  gas-iamps,  and  more  garisli  eh  ctric  lamps,  and  the  Post  Utile ! 
carries  billions  of  letters,  and  the  railways  every  day  carry  iqo,ooo  persons 
in  and  out  of  the  huge  factory  we  call  the  greatest  metropolis  of  the 
civilised  world — this  is  surely  not  the  last  word  ia  civilisation. 

Clearly  it  is  not  the  last  word.  We  seem  to  catch  a  hint  of  the 
solution  which  Mr.  Harrison  him.self  would  oiler  us  in  the  words  we 
have  italicized  in  our  next  and  last  quotation — the  italics  in  all  pre- 
vious extracts  are  his  own— and  many  will  agree  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  suggestion  who  will  differ  widely  from  him  as  to  the 
pirlicular  form  of  "  moral  and  religious  faith  "  they  would  desire 
to  see  prevail : — "  There  never  was  an  age  when  the  need  was  so 
urgent  for  synthetic  habits  of  thought,  systematic  education,  and 
.  a  common  moral  and  religious  fdith.'"  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
better  genitis  of  the  age  is  at  length  awakened  to  this  need,  and 
tired,  like  the  Babylonian  satrap,  of  greedily  drinking  in  the 
adulation  of  the  vulgarest  of  its  llatterers.  For,  "  if  machinery 
were  really  its  last  word,  we  should  all  be  rushing  violently  down 
.a  steep  place,  like  the  herd  of  swine." 


A  BED  OF  KOSES. 

THE  pleasures  of  being  a  member  of  Parliament  have  been 
often  discussed ;  aud  certainly  the  eagerness  with  which 
honourable  gentlemen  devote,  not  merely  their  carel'ul  nights 
and  their  laborious  days,  but  also  their  money  (of  which  it  is 
the  nature  of  man  to  be  much  luore  sparing  than  of  his  timej,  to 
the  service  of  their  country,  seems  to  argue  great  delights  therein. 
But  the  present  week  has  perhaps  illustrated  the  advantages_  and 
pleasures  of  being  a  Liberal  member  of  Parliaiueut  in  more  striking 
juid  graphic  fashion  than  the  memory  of  the  oldest  politician  can 
parallel.  The  little  incident  ia  which  Mr.  Calian,  Mr.  Anderson, 
and  the  Home  Secretary  figured  ou  Monday  night,  and  the  corre- 
spondence between  Sir  J.  Lawrence  and  his  constituents  which 
was  published  on  Wednesday  morning,  complete  each  other  in  a 
really  wonderful  manner.  The  pleasures  of  existence  were  once 
(in  his  salad  days,  it  is  true)  expressed  by  Lord  Byron  in  a  some- 
what libellous  couplet  to  the  eti'ect — 

Here's  's  pistol  ready  for  your  life. 

And,  kinder  still,  two  for  your  wife. 

The  joys  of  a  Radical  Parliament-man  are  somewhat  different 
from  this,  but  they  are  equally  complete. 

Facetious  H  1  in  the  lobby  waits. 

And  'scape  you  him,  the  Caucus  keeps  the  gates, 

may  be  suggested  as  a  rough  parody  suited  to  present  circum- 
stances. The  two  incidents,  moreover,  though  the  barest  outline 
of  them  (if  the  adjective  which  recently  shocked  Mr.  Arthur 
Arnold  and  the  gentlemen  at  the  table,  to  the  great  argumentative 
profit  and  advantage  of  the  Ministry,  may  be  pardoned)  is  sigoi- 
ticant  enough,  both  teemed  with  atuusing  and  instructive  details. 
The  Home  Secretary's  notion  of  a  friendly  conversation,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson's  nice  sense  of  honour,  the  idea  of  moral  duty 
entertained  bv  the  member  for  Lambeth,  and  the  idea  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  Parliament-man  entertained  by  his  constituents  as 


represented  iu  caucus  duly  assembled,  are  all  full  of  matter.  The 
consideration  of  them  during  holiday-time  in  England,  and 
murder-time  in  Ireland,  may  while  away  a  few  moments  neither 

'  unpleasantly  nor  unprofitably. 

As  for  Mr.  Callan,  the  virtuous  indignation  which  has  been  ex- 
pended on  his  "eaves-dropping  "  seems  to  be  a  little  thrown  away. 
When  a  newspaper,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  newspaper  iu  one 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  contains  a  report  of  an  attempted  dragoon- 
ing by  Ministers  of  members  of  Parliament,  other  members  of 
I'iirliament  certainly  have  the  right,  if  they  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  of  calling  attention  to  the  matter.  Walpole's  and 
Newcastle's  five-hundred-pound  notes  used  to  pass  in  what  Sir 
Wilfrid  calls  private  conversation  ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that 
if  one  of  those  documents  were  seen  passing  between  Lord 
Richard  Grosvenor  aud  an  ardent  Liberal,  some  curiositv  might 
legitimately  be  exhibited  as  to  the  transaction.  The  distinction 
between  the  crime  of  bribery  and  the  harmless  practice  of  intimi- 
dation used  not  to  hold  good  in  election  affairs,  bat  perhaps  it  is 
part  of  the  new  morality  which  the  present  Government  has  so 
zealously  preached  and  practised.  The  fun  of  the  thing  is  that 
though  Mr,  Anderson,  the  person  alter  Sir  William  Ilarcourt 
principally  concerned,  is  not  suspected  of  having  had  anything  to 
do  with  Mr.  Callau's  query,  and  was  even  very  much  and  very 
obviously  and  naturally  annoyed  by  it,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
denied  in  any  way  the  correctness  of  the  report.  But  he  was 
charitable  enough  to  put  it  down  to  "  pretty  Fanny's  way." 
'•  Very  likely  tlie  Home  Secretary  thought  he  was  only 
giving  him  a  little  friendly  advice."  And  it  turned  out 
that  that  was  exactly  what  the  Home  Secretary  did  think. 
Friendly  advice,  as  everybody  knows,  is  allowed  even  in  cases  of 
picketiug.  To  station  men  of  gravity  and  weight  opposite 
the  door  of  a  factory  for  the  purpose  of  eloquently  remonstrating 
with  knobsticks  and  black  sheep  on  the  error  of  their  ways  is 
legal.  But  to  station  them  for  the  purpose  of  threatening  is  not 
legal.  Now  Sir  William  Harcourt  did  not  threaten ;  he  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  only  said  that  "  this  was  quite  a 
dirt'erent  impression  from  tiiat  which  he  [the  Home  Secretary] 
derived  at  Glasgow,"  aud  he  "  expressed  his  views  as  to  the  opinion 
of  the  people  of  Glasgow."  Now  the  question  is  whether  the 
expression  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  views  of  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  Glasgow  was  or  was  not  threatening.  In  the  same 
way  an  allusion  at  ShefHeld  to  bands  and  to  vitriol,  and  to  the 
curious  habit  which  tin  cans  of  gunpowder  with  fuses  attached  to 
them  have  of  flyiug  through  windows,  might  not  be  threatening 
if  it  were  made  in  a  friendly  waj'.  To  recur  to  the  former 
parallel,  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  a  live-hundred- 
pound  note  and  corruption.  A  weak-minded  man  might  be  deterred 
from  following  his  conscience  by  an  allusion  to  the  people  of 
Glasgow  or  to  a  tin  of  gunpowder.  A  weak-minded  man  miyjht 
be  influenced  by  a  five-hundred-pound  note.  But  what  baseness 
to  wrest  into  a  tlireat  or  a  bribe  a  reference  to  any  one  of  the 
three  in  a  private  conversation  carried  on  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  friendly  advice  ! 

Sir  James  Lawrence,  having  absented  himself  from  the  division, 
was  not  subject  to  the  mild  influence  of  Sir  William  Harcourt.  It 
would  have  been  delightfully  in  character  for  the  Home  Secretary, 
in  the  merest  remembrance  of  certain  late  proceedings  on  the 
Embankment,  to  have  borrowed  the  language  of  Mr.  Galliers,  and 
said,  "  You  belong  to  Lambeth,  do  you?  The  Lambeth  chaps 
pays  them  that  doesn't  vote  lor  us."  But  not  having  the  oppor- 
tunity, he  did  not  thus  plagiarize.  The  Lambeth  chaps,  however, 
did  their  duty,  and  forwarded  to  their  member  a  document,  which 
is  not  a  masterpiece  of  English,  but  which  gave  Sir  James 
Lawrence  the  necessary  friendly  advice  quite  as  clearly  as  the 
Home  Secretary  himself  could  have  done  it.  Thereunto  Sir  James 
responded  with  a  very  interesting  epistle,  creditable  to  his  own 
simplicit}'  of  character,  but  indicating  a  rather  confused  state  ol 
mind.  The  note  of  the  Lambeth  ch  ips,  he  said,  had  "  pained 
him,"  and  indeed  it  was  a  very  unple.nant  note  for  a  man  of 
honour  and  spirit  to  receive.  To  be  "  simply  a  delegate  to  be 
denoui:ced"  when  he  dares  to  move  out  of  leading-strings 
is  not  a  pleasant  position  certainly.  Then  Sir  Jaraea 
argued  the  point,  not  very  forcibly  in  form,  but  con- 
vincingly enough  in  matter.  Ho.v  more  than  a  hun- 
dred brave  Liberals  swore  that  they  would  not  vote  for 
the  cloture,  and  how  some  eighty  of  them  ate  their  words ;  how 
tifty  signed  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  put  it  meekly  in 
their  pockets  or  in  the  tire  when  Mr.  Gladstone  refused  to  have 
anvthing  to  do  with  it — that  is  history.  But  Sir  James 
Lawrence's  own  proceedings  are  the  interesting  point.  He  admits 
with  great  frankness  that  "  it  would  have  been  more  consistent 
for  him  to  have  voted  against  the  cloture " ;  that  he  "  ought  to 
have  voted  against  the  cloture."  But  it  seems  he  has  never  voted 
against  a  Liberal  Government,  and  really  could  not  do  it.  So  he 
si'mply  abstained,  and  he  says  that  the  Lambeth  Caucus  "cannot 
convince  him  that  he  acted  wrongly."  Neither  can  they  convince 
us,  uuless  they  take  the  ground  that  he  ought  to  have  had  the 
courage  of  his  opinions,  and  to  have  voted  with  Mr.  Marriott. 

Such  is  tlie  history  of  the  fate  of  Mr.  Anderson  and  of  Sir 
James  Lawrence,  not  to  mention  the  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment  which  still  awaits  them,  unless  (we  suppose)  they  show- 
up  on  every  division  on  the  First  Rule,  and  diligently  vote  for  the 
best  of  Governments.  It  is  a  pretty  sight— a  very  pretty  sight.  We 
all  know  what,  according  to  Rad"ical  theory,  is  the  foulest  picture 
iu  the  political  gallery— that  of  a  Tory  landlord  or  agent  bringing 

I  up  voters  to  the   poll.     Except  for  the  Toryism,  one  really, 
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miglit  have  mistaken  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  the  famous  night 
'  for  this  monster  of  iniquity.  On  the  other  hand,  here  were  the 
Liberal  Executive  of  Lambeth— men  of  great  moral  and  political 
t  stature— condemning  their  representative,  over  whose  conduct  be- 
tween election  and  election  they  have  no  moral  or  political  autho- 
rity whatever,  first,  for  not  voting  against  his  conscience,  and  then 
I  for  not  voiing  in  favour  of  a  proposal  which,  as  every  one  knows, 
•would  have  been  howled  and  roared  down  in  a  tempest  of  wrath 
and  horror  if  it  had  been  made  by  a  Tory  Government.  The 
point,  however,  of  present  consideration  is  not  so  much  the  dignified 
I  attitude  which  a  man  of  talent  and  position  assumes  when  he  con- 
1  stitutes  himself  the  bully  of  a  Government- the  led  captain 
I  who  alternately  cuts  bad  jokes  on  his  patrons'  enemies,  and 
^  flourishes  the  cudgel  to  overawe  their  restive  retainers.  It  is  not 
even  the  attitude  of  the  Liberal  Executive,  to  whom  Sir  James 
'  Lawrence  might  not  ill  have  replied  in  the  still  more  outspoken 
language  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth  (who  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions 
on  the'other  side),  "  Cease  your  babble  about  things  you  do  not 
understand."  The  point  is  the  charming  time  of  it  which  Liberal 
members  must  now  be  having.  Twenty  or  thirty  of_  them 
are  being  alternately  bullied  by  the  Home  Secretary  in  the 
'  House  of  Commons,  and  by  the  tagrag  and  bobtail  who  call  them- 
selves Executives  and  Federations  outside  of  it,  for  acting  ac- 
cording to  their  consciences.  Some  four  or  five  score  more  have 
the  comfortable  consciousness  that  they  have  escaped  Sir  William 
and  the  Executives  by  dint  of  voting  for  what  they  know  to  be 
bad  and  dangerous.  There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  which  position 
a  man  of  honour  would  choose  ;  and  it  is  not  a  very  comfortable 
reflection  that  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  men  of  honour  have 
not  chosen  it.  But  Sir  William  Harcourfs  action  is  a  really  use- 
less refinement  of  cruelty.  The  dirty  work  might  surely  be  left 
to  those  who  have  appetite  and  capacity,  perhaps  ability  acquired 
by  practice,  for  dirty  work.  Caucuses  being  given,  why  need  & 
■Cabinet  Minister  volunteer  his  services  in  the  dragonnade  ?  It  is 
not  as  if  the  outside  pressure  had  proved  insufiicient.  By  the 
blessing  of  Providence  the  Ministry  were  known  to  have  leaped 
over  their  wall  before  ever  the  Ilome  Secretary  expressed  his 
views  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Glasgow.  The  torture 
ordinary  having  proved  so  amply  sufficient,  why  apply  the  torture 
extraordinary  to  the  few  vile  bodies  who  were  recalcitrant  ?  The 
answer  of  the  evil-minded  would  probably  be  that  there  is  a  pleasure 
in  the  act  of  hectoring  which  only  hectors  know.  This  may 
■excuse  the  Home  Secretary,  but  it  does  not  make  the  position  of  the 
average  Liberal  member  any  the  more  comfortable.  For  some 
time  to  come  (not  for  long,  perhaps,  but  for  some  time  to  come) 
that  poor  creature  will  still  have  glimmerings  of  manliness  and 
•conscience.  You  cannot  all  at  once  raise  a  brood  of  gentlemen 
■whose  opinions  "  kin  be  changed  "  in  a  moment  at  the  dictates  of 
Executives  and  under  the  pressure  of  the  Home  Secretary's  friendly 
advice.  In  the  interval  many  bad  quarters  of  an  hour  are  in 
store  for  the  half-hearted.  On  all  sides  of  them  dreadful  faces 
lower.  Here  is  Mr.  Strong  (an  appropriately  named  person)  and  his 
Executive  flourishing  the  corrective  whip  in  the  caucus.  There  is 
the  Home  Secretary  punishing  the  refractory  in  the  lobby.  Assuming 
the  survival  of  a  slight  sense  of  honour  in  the  nominees  of 
caucuses  and  the  supporters  of  Sir  William  and  his  colleagues,  the 
only  thing  for  them  that  we  can  see  is  to  imitate  Mr.  Brogden 
and  have  urgent  private  business  in  New  Zealand.  Even  that 
■will  probably  not  save  them  long,  for,  at  the  rate  at  which  we  are 
going,  we  may  expect  a  new  rule  stating  that  every  member  of  the 
Liberal  party  who  has  not  voted  for  the  Government  in  a  clear 
majority  of  the  divisions  of  a  Session  shall  ipso  facto  lose  his  seat 
at  the  end  thereof.  We  humbly  suggest  this  to  the  Home 
Secretary  as  likely  to  save  him  trouble,  though  it  may  at  the  same 
time  deprive  him  of  the  undoubted  pleasure  of  giving  friendly 
advice  in  a  graceful  manner. 


THE  LERINS  ISLANDS. 

Ij^OREIGNERS  must  often  wonder,  if  they  cast  an  eye  down 
our  English  Calendar,  what  strange  and  capricious  reasons 
iave  decreed  that  the  names  of  certain  saints  still  find  a  place 
xhere,  while  others  with  an  equal,  or  perhaps  greater,  reputation 
for  sanctity  are  left  out  altogether.  Why,  for  instance,  should 
Hilary  be  piously  remembered  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  and 
Honorat,  whose  day  falls  on  the  sixteenth,  be  ignored  altogether  ? 
Honorat  was  Hilary's  precursor  in  Christianity,  his  superior  in 
the  monastic  life,  while  his  spiritual  gilts  and  miraculous  powers 
found  iu  Hilary  an  enthusiastic  biographer.  The  votaries  of  the 
«aint  claim  for  him  the  honour  of  having  founded  the  monasticism 
of  the  West,  and  try  to  make  out  that  he  was  the  spiritual  in- 
structor of  St.  Patrick,  and,  as  such,  the  source  of  the  Christianity 
planted  by  Patrick  in  Ireland  and  afterwards  reimported  into 
Britain.  These  claims  may  be  without  foundation,  but  it  is 
a  curious  coincidence  that  a  beneficent  miracle  similar  to 
St.  Patrick's  driving  out  of  the  "varmint"  is  attributed  to 
St.  Honorat,  who  is  said  to  have  entirely  freed  his  island  of  ser- 
pents, though  it  was  infested  by  them  in  such  numbers  that  after 
they  were  dead  the  saint  had  to  invoke  a  tidal  wave  to  remove 
the  bodies.  Probably  this  story  has  been  invented  to  insinuate 
that  Patrick,  among  other  good  things,  learned  from  Honorat  how 
■thus  eflectually  to  caution  snakes. 

Honorat  has  given  his  name  to  one  of  those  islets  off  the  coast 
of  Provence  known  to  the  Romans  as  Lero  and  Lerina,  and  to 


persons  well  up  in  modern  French  geography  as  Les  iles  Lerins. 
This  group,  consisting  of  two  habitable  islands  and  several  rocky 
islets,  lies  close  to  the  sandy  spit  of  land  jutting  out  from  Cannes 
which  divides  *»ie  Golfe  de  la  Napoule  from  the  Golfe  Jouan.  A 
visit  to  these  islands  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  many  ex- 
cursions to  be  made  from  Cannes.  Steamers,  two  or  three  times 
daily,  accomplish  the  passage  in  fractions  of  an  hour  varying 
according  to  the  state  of  wind  and  waves.  The  time  is  so  short 
that  even  French  visitors  frequently  overcome  their  dread  of  a 
sea  voyage  suthciently  to  embark  on  this  trip.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  but  few  of  the  pilgrims  are  actuated  by  any  pious 
intention  of  visiting  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  though  at  one  time  a 
pilgrimage  thereto,  by  special  gift  of  the  Pope,  scored  as  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  pilgrim's  soul  as  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  itself.  But 
even  in  his  own  territory  it  seems  the  fate  of  the  saint  to  be 
robbed  of  his  glory  by  a  lesser  light.  The  isle  St.  Marguerite, 
the  larger  of  the  two  islands,  owing  to  its  connexion  with  the 
history  of  that  highly  secular  and  mysterious  personage  the  "Man 
with  the  Iron  Mask,"  monopolizes  the  lion's  share  of  the  visitors' 
attention.  In  fact,  not  a  few  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Riviera 
are  ignorant  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  smaller  islet,  and 
believe  it  to  be  merely  a  sort  of  peninsula  jutting  out  of  the  larger. 
So  fixed  in  some  minds  is  this  belief,  that  a  courier  who  professed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  parts  was  so  obstinate 
in  maintaining  his  assertion  that  there  was  only  one  island, 
that  when  shown  the  actual  strait  flowing  between  them  his  only 
remark  was,  "  Nevertheless  they  are  always  considered  as  one." 

Of  all  the  favoured  spots  in  that  land  of  perpetual  sunshine  these 
little  islets  are  the  sunniest.  The  botanist  finds  floral  treasures 
there  that  he  seeks  in  vain  upon  the  mainland.  And  plants  trans- 
planted thither,  even  from  tropical  latitudes,  seem  to  take  kindly  to 
their  soil.  The  Romans  were  not  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  these 
genial  islets,  though  no  traces  of  their  occupation  now  remain,  ex- 
cept some  monumental  stones  with  nearly  obliterated  inscriptions. 
"  L'Aigrette  de  la  Mer  "  is  the  pretty  nickname  bestowed  on  St, 
Honorat's  isle  on  account  of  its  fertile  beauty.  The  historical  im- 
portance of  both  islands,  however,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
smaller  was  the  seat  of  a  monastery  in  very  early  times  which  looks 
up  to  St.  Honorat  as  its  founder.  The  monks  have  found  a  chroni- 
cler in  the  cure  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Vallaurio,  who  has 
written  two  long  and  learned  volumes  abundantly  verified  by 
numerous  "  pieces  justificatives."  The  impartial  reader,  however, 
after  toiling  through  it  all,  is  forced  to  confess  that  the  annals  of 
St.  Honorat,  like  those  of  the  poor  according  to  Gray,  are  "short 
and  simple." 

To  begin  with  the  saint.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain, 
but  he  seems  to  hav«  been  the  son  of  people  of  consideration 
somewhere  in  Gaul,  and  was  from  an  early  age  noted  for  his 
charity.  He  and  his  brother  set  out  for  the  East  with  the  in- 
tention of  becoming  monks  in  the  deserts  of  Syria  or  Egypt ;  but 
the  death  of  the  brother  on  the  way  turned  Honorat  from  the  pro- 
ject, and  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  chose  a  convenient 
cave  on  Cap  Roux,  the  promontory  of  the  Esterels,  and  established 
himself  there  as  a  hermit.  But  he  was  soon  crowded  out,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  number  of  visitors  attracted  bj  the  strong  odour  of 
sanctity  which  eking  to  him.  Thinking  that  to  put  the  sea  be- 
tween himself  and  his  admirers  would  be  the  best  way  to  get  rid 
of  them,  he  changed  his  quarters  to  the  island  which  has  ever 
since  borne  his  name.  Here  a  little  community  of  like-minded 
men  soon  gathered  round  him.  The  most  famous  of  these  was 
Hilary,  who  succeeded  Honorat  in  the  see  of  Aries,  and  wrote  a 
eulogistic  life  of  him,  and  describes  his  language  as  so  sweet  that 
it  seemed  to  restore  the  honey  to  the  waxen  tablets  on  which  he 
wrote.  The  monks  soon  spread  over  the  larger  island  as  well. 
They  appear  to  have  been  solitaries  living  in  separate  cells,  but 
they  had  one  curious  custom — they  all  came  to  the  head-quarters 
of  St.  Honorat  to  cook  their  dinners  for  the  week  every  Satui-day. 
By  and  by  they  spread  still  further  to  the  mainland.  The 
monastery  on  the  Lerins  was  the  cradle  of  the  Canons  Regular  ot 
St.  Augustin  of  St.  Ruf  at  Avignon,  an  order  which  spread  overall 
Europe,  and  to  which  the  only  Enghsh  Pope,  Adrian  IV.,  be- 
longed. The  head-quarters  of  this  order  were  afterwards  trans- 
ferred from  Avignon  to  the  little  island  of  Epariviere,  opposite 
Valence. 

By  the  seventh  century  the  monks  had  grown  very  numerous 
and  most  unruly.  A  new  abbot,  Aygulphe,  was  appointed  from 
the  abbey  of  St.  Aignan  at  Oileans.  He  wiw  so  shocked  at  the 
want  of  discipline  that  he  introduced  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
and  was  in  consequence  murdfcred  by  the  disaffected  party  amon'' 
the  monks.  We  next  hear  of  a  general  massacre  of  abbot  and 
monks  by  the  Saracens.  As  a  protection  against  these  and  other 
marauders  the  monks  built  a  strong  fortified  tower  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  to  this  they  fled  whenever  there  was  danger  of  an 
attack.  They  were  exempted  from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction  by 
Pascal  II.,  I  loo,  who  declared  them  directly  dependent  on  the  Holy 
See.  They  thus  became  very  independent  for  a  time,  till  the 
schism  of  the  West,  when  the  monks  took  the  side  of  the  Avio-non 
Popes.  This  led  to  the  loss  of  their  independence,  for  at"  the 
ending  of  the  schism  they  were  out  of  lavour  with  the  Pope 
actually  in  power,  who  put  them  in  commendation  to  the  Bishop 
of  Grasse.  This  vms  the  beginning  of  the  decav  of  the  monastery. 
The  commendators,  who  were  frequently  merely  secular  princes, 
thought  of  nothing  but  screwing  money  out  of  the  community.' 
Disorder  and  anarchy  again  disgraced  the  brotherhood.  In  1512 
they  were  afhjiated  to  the  reformed  Benedictines  of  St.  Justine  of 
Pad  ua,  and  things  went  better  for  awhile.  Soon  after  this  the  com- 
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munity  ceded  their  rights  over  the  larfrer  island  of  St.  Marguerite 
to  the  town  of  Cannes  or  Chateau-Franc,  as  it  was  called  in  those 
days;  a  name  which  had  superseded  the  older  Chateau-Marcellin, 
from  the  time  that  Kaymoud-Berenger  of  Provence  had  declared  it 
franc  or  free  from  all  droit  d'albcrge,  and  under  his  special  pro- 
tection. About  the  same  time  the  power  of  appointing  com- 
mendators  was  appropriated  by  the  French  Crown.  It  was  held 
both  by  Richelieu  and  Alazarin.  Another  distinguished  name  con- 
nected with  the  monastery  is  that  of  Francis  I.,  who  passed  a  night 
here  on  his  way  from  Pavia  to  Spain.  After  a  short  revival  conse- 
quent on  its  union  witli  St.  Justine  the  religious  life  declined  again. 
When  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  secularize  the  monastery 
arrived  there  on  June  lo,  1788,  four  monks  only  were  to  be  found, 
who  returned  peaceably  to  the  bosom  of  their  respective  families. 
Since  then  it  has  passed  through  a  series  of  profane  hands  till  it 
was  bought  by  the  J5ishop  of  iVejus,  who  re-established  on  it  a 
colony  of  Cistercians.  These  seem  to  have  managed  better  in 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  existing  rctjime  than  most  of  the 
reli;iiuus  orders  in  France,  for  they  still  flourish  unmolested;  have 
built  themselves  new  monastic  buildings,  and  are  most  aiiable  and 
courteous  in  doing  the  honours  of  their  ancient  keep — the  outer 
walls  of  which  are  si  ill  entire — to  all  inquiring  visitors.  There  is 
little  that  is  at  all  amusing  to  be  found  in  these  monastic  annals. 
Now  and  then  some  tragic  event  is  so  quaint  as  to  provoke 
a  smile.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  an  abbot  dies  of  a  potion 
Lestowed  on  him  by  a  monk,  in  order  to  increase  his  love 
towards  the  giver,  we  cannot  but  recollect  how  narrowly  poor 
Saucho  Panza  escaped  a  like  fate  when  Don  (Quixote  graciously 
deigned  to  bestow  on  him  a  draught  of  his  "  balm  of  life." 
More  ludicrous  still  is  the  fate  of  a  painted  altar-piece  dis- 
playing the  acts  of  St.  Uonorat,  which,  to  secure  it  from 
the  hands  of  Genoese,  Spaniards,  or  corsairs,  the  enemies  who 
■were  ever  pillaging  the  community,  was  taken  to  Cannes,  and,  not 
being  thought  safe  enough  there,  was  transferred  to  the  hermitage 
of  St.  Cassien,  where  one  of  the  hermits  subsequently  used  it  for 
firewood,  a  mistake  which  one  cannot  help  ascribing  more  to 
design  than  accident. 

But  small  space  is  left  to  speak  of  the  larger  island  of  Ste. 
Mar^ujrite.  A  pretty  legend  ascribing  the  name  of  this  island 
tj  a  favourite  sister  of  Honorat,  who  fixed  her  abode  there  in 
order  to  be  near  her  brother,  is  prob  ibly  the  fruit  of  Provencal 
imagination,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  it  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  the  better-known  martyr  of  Antioch.  As  we 
have  bsfore  stated,  this  island  was  the  property  of  the  monks 
of  St.  Honor.'it  until  they  handed  it  over  to  the  town  of  Cannes. 
The  Spaniards  at  one  time  had  possession  of  it,  and  were  so  de- 
lighted with  their  conquest  that  they  called  it  finding  "  una  joya 
incognita,"  in  playful  reference  to  the  primary  moaning  of  its 
name.  When  they  were  dislodged,  a  fortress  was  built  on  the  top 
of  the  steep  crags  that  rise  on  the  northern  side  like  a  wall  from 
the  water.  This  I'ortress,  i'rom  its  inaccessible  position,  was  a 
favourite  stronghold  for  the  warding  of  State  prisoners.  The 
Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  has  made  it  notable.  Protestant  mini- 
sters from  the  Cevennes  were  also  secured  here,  and  its  clerical 
biographer  records  with  pride  how  one  heretic  was  converted 
from  the  error  of  his  ways  within  its  walls.  In  our  own  time  the 
story  of  Bazaine's  easily  effected  escape  is  still  fresh  in  every  one's 
memory.  At  present  it  is  used,  as  it  was  during  the  Algeri.m  war, 
for  the  keeping  of  the  Arab  prisoners  brought  from  Tunis.  It 
makes  a  pleasant  break  in  the  monotony  of  a  Cannes  drive  to  come 
on  a  fresh  bevy  of  prisoners  waiting  on  the  beach  till  the  boat  comes 
back  that  has  taken  their  comrades  over  to  their  island  prison. 
How  a  dozen  stalwart  Arabs  can  be  got  to  submit  to  the  i'our 
pigmy  French  soldiers  to  whose  care  they  are  committed  is  a 
matter  of  marvel.  There  they  sit,  each  swaddled  in  a  dirty 
burnouM,  like  a  row  of  Patiences  on  monuments,  the  said  monu- 
ments being  recumbent  logs  of  wood,  with  the  quartet  of  lillipu- 
tian  guards  behind,  and  a  crowd  of  admiring  boys  in  front  noting 
their  every  gesture  with  as  much  surprise  and  delight  as  if  they 
were  overgrown  apes,  instead  of  human  beings.  At  last  the  boat 
arrives,  and  these  passive  sons  of  Islam  are  hustled  down  to  the 
water's  edge  like  the  souls  in  Dante's  vision  at  the  passage  of  the 
Styx,  Charon's  part  of  beating  the  laggards  onward  with  his  oar 
being  enacted  by  one  of  the  puny  guardians  with  his  bayonet.  In 
former  days,  when  there  were  but  a  handful  of  these  dusky 
strangers,  they  were  allowed  to  roam  at  large  over  the  island,  no 
■very  wide  demesne  to  men  accustomed  to  the  run  of  the  desert. 
And  it  was  a  favourite  joke  of  the  joatmou  to  point  to  their 
flowing  robes  andshaven  polls,  and  declare  that  the  old  monks  had 
come  back  again.  There  are,  however,  too  many  of  the  Tunisians 
now  there  to  be  indulged  with  even  that  amoimt  of  freedom,  and 
they  are  confined  to  the  jjrecincts  of  the  prison,  where  they  form 
a  new  object  of  interest  to  the  many  visitors  bent  on  seeing  the 
very  room  where  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  solaced  himself  by 
playing  on  the  guitar  and  throwing  silver  dishes  out  of  the 
window. 


am.  COLLINGS  ON  ART. 

IT  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  interlude  to  the  only  too  seiinus 
business  of  oiber  kinds  before  the  House  of  (Commons  that 
was  atibrded  on  Monday  night  by  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Jesse 
Gollings.  The  member  for  Ipswich  nitived,  "That,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  House,  grants  in  aid  of  Art  and  Industrial  Museums  should 
not  be  confined  to  JiOndou,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  but  that  a 


special  grant  should  be  made  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
South  Kensington,  to  enable  them  to  supply  Provincial  Art 
Galleries  and  Museums  with  original  examples  and  reproductions 
of  industrial  art,  adapted  to  their  special  local  requirements,  and 
also  to  maintain  and  to  still  further  develop  the  circulation 
system  now  administered  by  the  Department ;  that  gifts  or  loans 
of  such  articles  and  works  as  may  be  available  from  the  National 
Art  Collections  and  from  the  British  Museum  should  be 
made  to  Provincial  Art  Galleries  and  Museums  ;  and 
that  such  aid  be  confined  to  those  towns  or  locali- 
ties which  are  rated  under  the  Free  Libraries  and  Museums 
Act,  and  that  the  amount  of  such  aid  be  proportioned 
to  the  sums  raised  and  spent  in  each  locality  ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  give  due  ellect  to  these  proposals,  it  is  desirable  to  place  the 
whole  of  the  National  Art  and  other  Collections,  including  the 
National  Gallery  and  British  Museum,  under  the  direct  control  and 
administration  of  a  Department  of  the  Government."  The  motion 
itself  is  curious  enough,  and  not  least  because,  as  Mr.  Gladstone- 
pointed  out,  it  began  by  asking  to  have  a  thing  done  which  was 
already  done ;  but  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Jesse  Gollings  brought 
forward  to  support  it  were  more  curious  still.  The  last  time  that 
Mr.  Gollings  visited  the  "  unique  specimens  of  the  gold- 
smith's art  in  the  British  Museum "  there  were  se^ven  persons 
present,  three  of  whom  were  ladies ;  while  in  Birmingham  there 
were  twenty  thousand  working  goldsmiths  who  had  never  seen  these 
magnificent  jewels.  The  deduction  from  these  premisses  was  to  Mr.. 
CoUings  at  once  obvious.  On  the  one  hand,  at  a  certain  time  on 
a  certain  day  the  unique  specimens  of  the  goldsmith's  art  in  the 
British  Museum  are  inspected  by  three  women  and  four  men,  one- 
of  whom  is  Mr.  Ceilings.  On  the  other  hand,  at  all  times  of  all 
days  there  are  twenty  thousand  working  goldsmiths  in  Birming- 
ham. This  is  clearly  a  monstrous  state  of  things;  and  if,  in 
putting  it,  with  his  own  inference  from  it,  before  his  hearers,  Mr. 
Gollings  forgot  to  mention  how  many  working  goldsmiths  there 
are  in  London,  he  had,  it  will  be  seen,  excellent  reason  for  taking- 
no  sort  of  notice  of  such  persons.  London  is  now,  to  use  a. 
fiimiliar  phrase,  "  out  of  it  "  in  all  questions  of  national  import- 
ance. To  something  of  its  efieteness  and  of  its  wickedness, 
especially  the  wickedness  of  its  Clubs,  we  had  already  had  our 
eyes  opened ;  but  it  remained  for  Mr.  CoUings  to  lay  bare- 
the  uttermost  depths  of  the  insignificance  of  the  metro- 
polis and  its  inhabitants.  "  The  people  of  the  country 
would  not  now  submit  to  be  governed  in  this  respect  by  the 
mechanical  plans  of  London  coteries.  Indeed,  the  country 
governed  London  by  its  riper  and  more  generous  ideas,  and  well 
for  London  that  this  was  so,  as  the  events  of  recent  years  had 
demonstrated."  There  is  something  dark  and  weird  and  fateful 
in  this  utterance ;  but  why  did  not  Mr.  Gollings  tell  us  who  are 
the  people  who  supply  the  riper  and  more  generous  ideas  to  the 
happy  country  which,  armed  with  them,  governs  London  and  saves 
it  from  unknown  calamities  ?  From  this  lofty  flight  Mr.  Gollings. 
dropped  down  to  facts ;  but,  as  it  would  seem,  he  was  so  filled 
with  the  idea  of  the  vastness  of"the  country '"and  the  insignificance 
of  London  that  he  forgot  for  a  moment  on  which  side  of  the 
question  ho  was  speaking.  For,  going  on  to  say  that  there  ought 
to  be  "  a  circulating  department,"  he  backed  his  suggestion  by  the,, 
in  this  connexion,  curious  statement  that  "  the  country  was  help- 
ing itself  in  this  matter  to  an  extent  of  which  Londoners  could 
have  no  conception."  Ivondoners  are  by  nature  stupid  and 
despicable  people,  just  as  Birminghamers  are  by  nature  clever  and 
estimable  people ;  but  even  to  the  dull  brain  of  the  Londoner  it 
may  occur  that,  if  "the  country  "  is  helping  itself  in  this  matter 
so  remarkably  well,  there  is  the  less  need  for  the  Londoner's 
having  his  art  treasures  reft  from  him,  to  be  circulated  about;^ 
the  country  like  a  book  from  Mudie's.  Mr.  CoUings,  however,, 
knows  better,  and  he  or  "  the  country  " — the  two  would  seem  to 
be  synonymous— knowing  also  that  "  the  changes  he  advocated 
demanded  money  from  the  Treasury,  thought  there  were  many 
means  by  which  the  current  expenditure  might  be  curtailed." 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  answer  pointed  out  that  "  grants  in  aid  of  Art 
and  Industrial  Museums  were  not  confined  to  London,  Edinburgh,, 
and  Dublin,"  commented  go.jd-humouredly  on  the  impracticable 
nature  of  Mr.  Collings's  remarkable  proposition,  and  paid  graceful 
and  thoroughly  well-deserved  compliments  to  the  management  of 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  the  National  Gallery,  and  the 
British  Museum.  With  regard  to  the  Museum  he  stated — and 
there  is  a  certain  humour  in  the  simple  form  of  the  statement — 
that  it  "  had  in  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  elements  of  a  private  or 
semi-private  foundation,  and  there  was  very  considerable  difficulty 
in  sweeping  away  the  whole  of  the  Trustees  with  their  present 
complicated  arrangements."  On  this  particular  branch  of  the 
subject  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  paid  Mr.  Gollings  a  compliment 
as  to  the  general  intention  of  his  scheme,  naturally  had  something 
to  say,  and  what  he  said  was  much  to  the  purpose.  He  could, 
he  said,  quite  understand  the  idea  of  a  hard,  merciless  concentra- 
tion of  art  treasures  under  State  administration.  That,  as  he  went 
on  to  say,  ■n'as  what  is  done  in  France  and  other  countries.  But, 
as  it  happens,  it  is  precisely  what  is  not  done,  and  what,  as  we 
think,  ought  not  to  be  done  here.  A  national  collection  "  presided 
over  by  a  Committee  who  possess  something  of  individual  inde- 
pendence," and  who  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  charges  com- 
mitted to  them,  is  what,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  other  great 
country  has  to'  show.  People  who  have  got  into  the  habit  of  re- 
garding the  British  Museum  as  a  mere  collection  may  readily 
clear  themselves  of  their  error  by  inquiring  more  nearlj'  into  the 
facts  and  studying  the  details  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  speech,  in  the 
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course  of  which  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  "  if  the 
Museum  was  selling  its  duplicates,  it  was  the  Treasury  that  was  to 
"blame.  .  .  .  The  honourable  member  would  do  well  to  abandon 
Ms  crude  and  -visionary  idea  of  boiling  all  these  institutions  in^  a 
cauldron,  and  to  join  in  securing,  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  the 
distribution  of  reproductions  amongst  the  proviucial  museums." 
On  behalf  of  South  Kensington  Mr.  Mundella  "  had  often  told  his 
friends  that  it  was  impossible  that  South  Kensington,  or  any  other 
department,  could  undertake  to  supply  original  examples  to  the 
provinces."  But  South  Kensington  could  advise  and  assist  pro- 
vincial bodies,  and  quite  lately  there  had  been  a  notable  exauiple 
of  this.  One  objection  to  the  proposed  distribution  of  original 
examples  is  the  squabbling  for  them  which  would  inevitably 
ensue.  But  there  is  a  more  cogent  and  more  fatal  objection,  which 
goes  to  the  root  of  Mr.  Collingss  proposal,  and  which  we  will  give 
in  Mr.  Mundella's  own  words : — "  No  such  distribution  could  be 
made  without  disintegrating  the  national  collection,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  intact,  not  merely  for  the  four  millions  of  people 
in  London,  but  still  more  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  the  provinces, 
who  had  every  right  to  expect,  when  they  did  come  to  London,  that 
they  should  tind  the  best  originals  in  the  national  collections.'' 
Mr.  George  Howard  also  spoke  much  to  the  purpose,  and  it 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  Mr.  Howard's  hope  that  "  the  Treasury 
■would  enable  them  to  enlarge  the  National  Gallery,  because  they 
were  so  cramped  that  they  could  not  find  room  lor  the  Turner 
drawings  or  any  new  pictures,''  will  not  remain  long  unfulfilled. 
Mr.  Collings  would,  no  doubt,  propose  the  short  way  with  this 
difficulty  of  sending  the  Turner  drawings  to  "  the  country,"  or,  in 
other  w'ords,  to  Birmingham  ;  but  Londoners,  dowu-troddeu  as 
they  are,  might  yet  turn  and  protest  against  such  a  scheme.  It  is 
certainly  more  than  time  that  certain  matters  connected  with  the 
art  treasures  of  London  were  set  in  order,  amongst  tht- m  the  matter 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Howard,  and  the  matter  to  which  we  have 
frequently  referred  of  the  safe  and  proper  housing  of  the  National 
Portraits.  With  these  things  Mr.  Collings  is,ol  course,  in  no  way 
concerned.  They  atfect  degraded  London,  aud  not  exalted 
Birmingham.  But,  if  his  "  crude  and  visionary  "  motion  has  had 
the  efl'e'ct  of  increasing  attention  to  them,  it  may  not  alter  all  have 
been  useless. 


THE  SICILIAN  VESPERS. 

MOST  Englishmen  have  a  lurking  contempt  for  the  celebration 
of  centenaries,  bicentenaries,  tercentenaries,  and  so  on,  as 
being  deficient  in,  to  use  a  Gallicism,  actuality.  They  are  ielt  to 
Tdo  antiquarian  revivals,  aud  to  have  a  character  of  unreality  cleav- 
ing to  them.  To  get  up  any  enthusiasm  about  them  and  the 
events  they  commemorate  oue  must  in  most  cases,  like  the 
Marchioness,  make  believe  very  much.  But  the  recent  celebratinn 
at  Palermo  of  the  sixth  centenary  of  the  Sicilian  "Vespers  has  not 
been  liable  to  this  reproach.  It  has  supplied  an  outlet  for  an 
enthusiasm  which  is  evidently  real,  and  it  at  least  threatened  to 
arouse  an  imitation  which  would  have  been  no  less  so.  It  is  not  every 
event  six  hundred  years  old  the  proposal  to  celebrate  which  can  call 
forth  a  serious  protest  from  a  Bishop,  and  an  equally  serious  de- 
precation from  a  Senator  and  ex-Minister  of  any  hostile  intention. 
Strangely  enough,  the  sixth  centenary  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers — the 
slaughter  by  Sicilian  patriots  of  a  number  of  intrusive  Irenchmeu 
and  Provencals — has  found  the  relations  between  France  and 
Italy  somewhat  "strained,"  as  the  elegant  diplomatic  phrase 
is.  It  is  the  presence  of  the  French  in  Tunis  that  gave 
its  real  or  fancied  sting  to  the  proposal  to  commemorate 
that  Easter  Tuesday  on  the  last  day  of  March  1282,  when 
Palermo  rang  with  the  cry  "  Death  to  the  French !  "  That 
there  was  something  in  this  view  of  the  case  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  to  impress  upon 
us  that  the  idea  of  the  commemoration  was  conceived  long 
before  the  Tunis  affair,  and  by  the  earnestness  with  which  Signor 
Crispiand  Senator  Perez  repudiated  any  intention  of  a  hostile  de- 
monstration against  a  neighbouring  people,  but  also  by  the 
genuine  anxiety  which  was  lelt  lest  the  Italian  residents  in  Tunis 
should  attempt  any  commemoration  similar  to  that  at  Palermo. 
Possibly,  if  some  cause  of  unpleasantness  had  arisen  between  us 
and  the  Danes,  they  might  resent  a  proposal  on  our  part  to  revive 
the  memory  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Brice,  which,  improved,  as  it 
■would  seem,  into  an  honest  battle  aud  victory,  did  actually  form 
the  subject  of  a  "  storial  show  "  played  by  the  men  of  Coventry 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth.  Comparative  my  thologists 
would  no  doubt  be  capable  of  making  out  that  thi  massacre 
of  St.  Brice,  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  and  the  St.  Bartholomew  were 
only  different  versions  of  one  and  the  same  story.  With 
regard  to  the  first  two  events,  our  comparative'  mytho- 
logist  would  of  course  observe  that  both  represent  an  uprising 
of  the  natives  against  insolent  foreigners  —  Danes  in  England, 
Frenchmen  in  Sicily.  Indeed,  the  general  resemblance  is  strong 
enough  to  justify  so  rigidly  accurate  an  historian  as  Mr.  Freeman 
in  speaking  of  "  the  vespers  of  St.  Brice,"  although,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  evidence  collected  by  him,  it  nowhere  appears 
clearly  whether  it  was  at  the  hour  of  matins  or  of  vespers  "  on 
S.  Britius  maessedteg  "  that  "all  the  Danish  men''  fell  by  a  sudden 
and  unlooked-for  doom.  Perhaps  John  of  Walling  ford's  story 
that  a  Saturday  was  chosen  for  the  massacre  because  on  Saturday 
the  Danish  warriors,  in  their  sinful  luxury  aud  foppishness,  were 
■wont  to  take  their  weekly  bath,  may  be  held  to  punit  towards  the 
ckise  of  the  day.    Our  Chronicles— to  return  to  more  serious 


authorities — give  a  character  of  premeditation  to  this  massacre, 
representing  it  to  have  been  done  by  the  express  orders  of  King 
yEthelred,  which,  if  true,  would  distinguish  it  from  the  more 
spontaneous  outburst  of  the  Vespers  of  Palermo,  and  would  rather 
assimilate  it  to  the  long-prepared  and  minutely-arranged  St.  Bar- 
tholomew of  Protestant  legend — we  say  of  Protestant  legend  ad- 
visedly, because  dispassionate  inquirers  are  becoming  more  and  more 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  St.  Bartholomew  itself  as  the  offspring  of 
a  hurried  resolution.  Our  mythologist  may  fairly  avail  himself  of 
those  later  and  legendary  accounts  of  the  St.  Brice  which  represent 
it  to  have  been  provo!  ei  by  the  behaviour,  or  misbehaviour,  of  the 
foreigners  to  the  women  of  the  land — again  a  strong  point  of  re- 
se-mblance  with  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Even  the  charge  brought 
against  the  Sicili  n^of  extending  their  vengeance  to  those  of  their 
own  cou'itry-women  who  had  accepted  a  foreign  husband  or 
lover  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  legends  recorded  by  John  of 
Wallingford,  whose  death  is  assigned  to  a  date  earlier  than 
that  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 

Whatever  we  may  think  about  the  premeditation  of  the  St. 
Brice  or  the  St.  Bartholomew,  the  famous  iiK-idents  which  fixed 
the  name  of  Vespers  upon  the  insurrection  of  Palermo  can  hardlj' 
have  been  aught  but  the  result  of  chance.  Conspiracy,  doubtless, 
stood  ready  organized  iu  the  background,  and  the  mine  of  long- 
accumulated  popular  hatred  only  wanted  a  touch  to  fire  it.  The 
dominion  set  up  by  Charles  of  Aujou  in  Sicily  was  more  in- 
tolerable even  than  the  wont  of  fcveign  dominion  ;  there  was 
fiscal  oppression,  growing  heavier  aud  heavier  in  order  to  feed 
Charles's  schemes  of  Eastern  empire ;  grinding  taxation  on  the 
system  we  should  nuw  describe  as  Turkish — his  officials,  we  are 
told,  never  admitted  the  existence  of  agricultural  distress,  and  the 
dues  from  flock,  or  field,  or  hive,  were  always  calculated  on  the 
maximum ;  the  defaulting  taxpayer  was  waylaid  and  dragged 
even  irom  the  doors  of  the  church,  nay,  from  within  the  church 
itself.  There  was  social  oppression,  worse,  or  at  least  more  con- 
tinuous and  systematic,  than  aught  we  read  of  iu  the  worst  days 
of  our  own  Is'orman  Conquest ;  foreign  nobles  in  the  great  fiefs, 
foreign  soldiers  living  at  iree  quarters,  heiresses  wedded  against 
their  will  to  foreigners,  women  of  less  estate  given  over  to  a  yet 
harder  fate.  There  was  the  league  of  enemies  gathering  round 
the  Angevin  dynasty — the  King  of  Aragon,  a  rival  claiuiant  of  the 
Sicilian  kingdom  ;  the  Eastern  Emperor,  whose  throne  was  threat- 
ened by  Charles  of  Anjou;  the  Pope  Nicholas  IH. ;  the  disalfected 
Sicilian  nobles,  and  with  them  that  ubiquitous  personage,  John 
of  I'rocida,  who  has  at  least  had  the  credit  of  pulling  all  the 
strings  of  tlie  conspiracy,  and  who,  like  many  another  patriot, 
is  said  to  have  had  the  cruellest  of  jn-ivate  wrongs  to  stimulate 
him.  The  Vespers  of  Palermo  only  hastened  matters  to  a  crisis. 
Few  scenes  of  history  have  in  them  more  picturesque  and 
poetical  material.  We  see  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo,  forgetting 
their  misery  and  their  wrongs  in  the  joyous  Easter-tide,  and 
taking  their  way  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  outside  the 
town.  There  is  the  religious  service  first,  aud  the  merry-making 
after.  The  French  soldiers  trouble  the  feast  with  tiieir  insolent 
pretext  of  searching  for  arms  ;  one  of  them,  rushing  blindly  on  his 
fate,  lays  rude  bauds  on  the  young  bride  who  approaches  with  her 
bridegroom  and  her  friends.  The  cry  of  "  Death  to  the  French !  " 
breaks  from  the  bridegroom's  lips,  and  gives  the  signal  for  the 
sfaughter,  which  sjireads  throughout  the  island.  Tradition  has 
preserved  the  story  that  the  shibboleth  used  to  detect  the  hunted 
French  consisted  of  the  words  ceci  and  cicuri  (chick-peas),  words, 
as  Sismondi  rea^arks,  almost  impossible  to  be  pronounced  b}' 
French  lips.  One  righteous  man  alone  is  found — the  Provenjal 
William  des  Porcelets,  Governor  of  Calatafimi,  who,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  humanity  of  his  rule,  is  by  common  consent  put 
safe  on  board  ship  to  return  to  his  home. 

Had  the  massacre  been  all,  it  would  have  been  hardly  worth 
commemorating.  Bat,  unlike  massacres  in  general,  it  had  some 
result  beyond  mere  haired  and  bloodshed.  It  was  the  first  stage 
of  a  revolution  which  set  Sicily  free  from  a  galling  foreign  yoke. 
Not  indeed  that  this  was  effected  without  aid  from  outside ;  but 
we  need  not  here  discuss  the  part  played  by  the  King  of  Aragon, 
to  whom  the  island  turned  for  deliverance.  It  is  as  a  symbol  of 
national  determiuatiou  to  stand  alone  and  to  brook  no  foreign  in- 
terlerence  that  the  memory  of  the  Vespers  has  been  revived  aud 
celebrated  as  an  Italian,  not  merely  a  Sicilian,  festival.  Signor 
Crisp;,  in  his  discourse  .it  Palermo,  has  so  carefully  set  forth  the 
historical  reasons  why  the  centenary  was  never  liept  before,  that 
there  is  no  need  to  repeat  them.  Ilia  admission  that  Sicily  soon 
lost  what  she  had  gained  by  the  Vespers,  and  that  it  is  from  the 
example  of  the  great  French  Kevolution  that  her  people  learned 
the  need  of  liberty,  will  no  doubt  afford  solace  to  the  'wounded 
feelings — if  they  are  really  wounded — of  the  ijrande  nation.  In 
truth,  the  incident  does  require  rather  delicate  handling.  Make  it 
out  what  way  you  will,  the  Vespers  mean  the  cutting  of  two 
thousand — or  four  thousand — French  throats.  Signor  Perez 
judiciously  deplored  this  part  of  the  business  as  "  the  in- 
evitable excesses  of  popular  reaction,"  aud  gracefully  dismissed  the 
victims  with  a  Parce  sejmlio.  Ihis  phrase  perhaps  rather  unhappily 
reminds  us  that  it  is  said  that  their  slayers  denied  them  decent 
burial,  merely  heaping  the  corpses  together  in  a  pit.  Stress  seems 
to  have  been  wisely  laid  by  the  speaker  on  the  heroism  of  the 
twenty  years'  struggle  which  followed  upon  the  Vespers,  rather 
than  on  the  actual  outburst  of  popular  rage  ;  and  reprobation 
was  chiefly  bestowed  upon  the  Pope — Urban  IV. — who  called 
Charles  of  Anjou  to  the  bicilian  throne,  and  upon  Charles  himself. 
The  modern  liberator  of  Sicily,  General  Garibaldi,  has  indeed 
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characteiistically  iruproveii  the  ocfia^'ion  by  a  denunciation  of  the 
dweller  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  his  "  black  hounds," 
and  by  an  appeal  to  the  brave  people  of  Palermo  to  remember  how 
the  benedictions  of  the  Vatican  were  bestowed  upon  the  "  merce- 
naries " — it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  ingenious  way  in  which 
any  mention  of  Frenchmen  is  avoided — who  were  "  driven  out  " 
(this,  again,  is  something  of  a  euphemism)  in  1282.  If  there  were 
Popes  who  favoured  Charles  of  Anjou,  there  was  also  one  Pope 
■who  threatened  him  with  the  wrath  of  God  for  his  tyranny — it  is 
true  that  part  of  his  tyranny  consisled  in  taxing  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, which  ought  to  pass  for  a  virtue  with  anti-clericalists — and 
another  who  acted  in  direct,  though  secret,  hostility  to  him  ;  but 
these  facts  ould  not  come  so  well  into  the  General's  manifesto. 
This  anti-clerical  tone  would,  however,  seem  to  have  been  confined 
to  General  Garibaldi.  Otherwise  the  celebration  appears  to  have 
rather  taken  an  ecclesiastical  turn.  Historical  exigencies  made  a 
church — that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  outside  which  the  first  blow  was 
struck  against  the  French — the  goal  of  the  procession,  and  it  was 
only  appropriate  that  there  should  be  a  religious  ceremony.  The 
very  name  of  the  Vespers  stands  as  a  testimony  that  the  jiatriots  of 
the  days  that  are  gone  went  to  church  and  kept  Easter  like  good 
Catholic  Christians. 


A  FATIIEU  OF  MOUXTAIXFKTJ ING. 

IN  the  year  of  grace  1555  Conrad  Gesner  of  Ziirich,  physician 
and  botanist,  made  a  journey  to  J^uzern,  and  undertook  the 
a.^cent  of  Pilatiis.  And  this  was  a  matter  not  to  be  lightly  under- 
taken ;  not  so  much,  it  should  seem,  from  any  excessive  appre- 
hension of  dangers  of  any  ordinary  kind,  as  because  rash  men 
might  provoke  the  ghost  of  Pilate,  who  notoriously  haunted  the 
mountain,  to  do  some  grievous  mischief  to  the  neighbourhood  as 
•well  as  to  themselves.  The  country  folk,  for  their  better  security 
in  this  respect,  would  admic  no  one  on  the  enchanted  ground 
unless  guided  by  a  respectable  citizen  of  Luzern,  who  could 
moreover  certify  them  that  the  expedition  was  allowed  by  the 
authorities.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  Gesner  did  not  share 
their  fears.  lie  submitted  of  need,  however,  to  the  local 
regulations,  like  cliujbers  of  Moot  Blanc  in  later  days;  ,  and, 
having  done  all  things  in  due  form,  recounted  his  ascent, 
along  with  many  other  curious  matters,  in  the  book  now  before 
us,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  many  works  by  which  he  bscame 
iamous  in  the  scientific  world,  and  still  preserves  an  historical 
reputation: — Dcscriptio  vtonlis  Fracti  sive  montis  Pilali  ut.  vuh/o 
•noniinant  iuxta  Luccniain  in  ILdvetia,  per  Coitrudum  GemiTuin. 
The  Latin  of  the  text  is  better  by  some  degrees  than  might  be 
guessed  from  the  Latin  of  the  title.  It  is  quite  a  short  tract,  and, 
although  Gesner's  main  object  was  evidently  botanical,  there  is 
more  about  the  legend  of  Pilate  than  anything  elt-e.  Yet  the 
iew  pages  of  actual  description  are  remarkable.  For  they  show 
that  Gesner,  in  the  intaocy  of  natural  science,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  three  centuries  bei'ore  mountaineering  became  a  recognized 
art  and  pastime,  had  the  curiosity  of  the  man  of  science  and  the 
true  spirit  of  the  mouutaineer.  Along  with  this  he  had  a  much 
better  eye  for  scenery  than  many  distinguished  persons  a  couple 
of  centuries  later.  Of  course  nobody  thinks  anything  of  the 
ascent  of  Pilatus  now.  You  can  go  by  steamboat  or  by  an  ex- 
cellent road  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  proper,  and  walk  or 
ride  up  a  well-kept  path,  or  rather,  whichever  you  please  of 
two  or  three  such,  all  the  rest  of  the  way.  If  you  want  to  enjoy 
a  sunset  or  sunrise  view,  there  is  a  good  inn  close  to  the  top. 
Whatever  natural  dilKculties  presented  themselves  have  been 
engineered  away;  and  people  who  want  real  climbing  go  to  look 
for  it  elsewhere.  None  of  these  conveniences  existed  in  Gesner's 
time;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  Pilatus  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  called  for  something  more  thau  an  ordinary 
citizen's  limbs  and  head. 

Gesner's  temper,  at  any  rate,  is  that  of  a  born  mountain 
traveller.  The  party  slept  out  in  a  chalet,  "  in  foenili  quodam 
Fijetalae  vallis  [Figenthal?]  apud  pastorem  sane  benignum  et 
hospitalem,"  and  feasted  on  the  host's  milk  and  cheese,"  qui  variis 
de  lactario  opere  cibis  uos  rel'ecit.''  In  the  next  day's  walk  they  waxed 
rapturous  over  a  drink  of  cold  water;  and  Gesner  here  declares  his 
belief  that  the  halting  times  of  a  mountain  walk  atibrd  the  highest 
pleasure  of  which  man  is  capable.  And  this  he  proves  not  only 
in  general,  but  of  all  the  senses  in  order.  First,  as  to  touch, 
the  whole  body  is  excellently  refreshed  after  exertion  by  the  cool- 
ness of  the  air.  As  to  sight,  he  speaks  so  much  to  the  point  as 
to  deserve  almost  a  full  translation.  "  The  sight,"  he  says,  "  is 
delighted  with  a  rare  prospect  of  summits,  mountain  chains, 
rocks,  forests,  valleys,  rivers,  springs,  and  meadows.  As  concern- 
ing colour,  the  greater  part  of  the  scene  is  in  full  verdure  and 
Hower,  As  concerning  the  forms  that  are  to  bo  seen,  there  are 
strange  and  wonderful  kinds  thereof  in  dill's,  roclcs,  ravines,  and 
otherwise;  and  these  are  likewise  admirable  for  their  greatness 
and  height.  If  it  please  you  to  strain  the  power  of  tlie  eye,  and  look 
forth  i'ar  and  wide  and  all  around,  you  shall  not  want  for  spaces  and 
heights  that  make  you  seem  as  one  going  with  his  head  in  the  clouds. 
*lf  contrariwise  you  will  gather  in  your  view,  you  shall  behold 
meadows  and  green  woods,  or  else  gaze  upon  shady  valleys,  over- 
shadowing rocks,  or  darkened  caverns.  In  all  things  change  and 
variety  are  pleasant,  but  chieHy  in  things  of  sense.  And  in  no  other 
places  is  so  much  variety  found,  and  that  in  such  little  space,  as  in  the 
mountains,  wherein,  to  speak  not  of  other  things,  you  may  in  one 
day  see  and  taste  the  four  parts  of  the  ye.ir — summer,  autumn, 


spring,  and  winter.  Moreover,  from  the  high  mountain  crests  the 
whole  hemisphere  of  our  sky  will  be  freely  open  to  you*  gaze  and 
you  may  without  hindrance  note  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
stars,  and  you  may  perceive  the  sun  setting  far  later,  and  in  turn 
rising  sooner."  The  sense  of  hearing  is  pleased  by  friendly  con- 
versation and  mirth,  by  the  song  of  birds,  and  by  the  very  silence 
of  the  waster  region.  Here  is  no  clamour  of  the  town,  no  noise  of 
contention.  Here  in  the  solemn  quiet  of  the  mountains  is  the 
fitting  place  for  a  man  to  think  he  catches  the  fancied  harmony  of 
the  sphere?.  "  Hie  in  profundo  et  religiose  quodam  silentio"  (wa 
quote  the  sentence  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  Gesner's  Latin)  "ex. 
praealtis  montium  iugis  ipsam  fere  caelestium,  si  quae  est,  orbium 
harmouiara  exaudire  tibi  videberis."  For  smell  there  are  tire  sweet 
Alpine  herbs  and  flowers,  sweeter  and  more  potent  than  they 
grow  in  the  plain.  The  air  is  clear  and  wholesome,  free  from  the- 
gross  vapours  and  infection  of  the  lower  region.  Led  by  th© 
nostrils  to  the  brain,  by  the  artery  to  the  lungs  and  heart,  it  brings 
no  oll'ence,  but  help  and  strength.  We  may  observe  that  Gesner 
knew  no  more  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  than  his  neighbours; 
but  that  is  no  matter  for  surprise  three-quarters  of  a  century  before 
Harvey's  discovery.  Last  come  the  pleasures  of  taste,  which  are 
expounded  iu  a  curious  little  physiological  discussion  on  the  effects- 
of  drinking  c  ild  water;  and  Gesner  sums  up  the  inquiry  by  onca 
more  asserting  that,  for  a  healthy  man  with  a  proper  eye  for  nature, 
there  is  no  such  pleasure  as  the  pleasure  of  a  mountain  walk. 
"  Gire  me,''  he  exclaims,  "a  man  of  reasonably  good  complexion 
in  mind  and  body,  of  liberal  nurture,  not  the  slave  of  indolence,, 
luxury,  or  passion  ;  and  I  would  have  him  a  curious  .admirer  of 
nature,  too,  that  by  beholding  and  admiring  these  so  great  works- 
of  the  Master-workman,  and  this  so  great  variety  displayed  in  one 
collection  among  the  mouiitnns,  pleasure  of  the  mind  should  be- 
added  to  the  harmonious  pleasure  of  all  the  senses  :  what  manner 
of  delight,  I  ask,  shall  you  find  within  the  bounds  of  nature  so. 
high,  so  worthy,  and  in  every  respect  so  perfect?  " 

There  were  already  croakers,  it  seems,  to  whom  the  dangers  and' 
hardships  of  Alpine  travelling  afforded  matter  for  lamentable  de- 
hortations.  Gesner  treats  them  wiih  just  contempt.  "  It  is  ob- 
jected that  the  walking  and  fatigue  are  toilsome  and  disagreeable, 
and  there  is  danger  of  h  ird  places  and  precipices.  There  is  laci 
of  dainty  food  and  soft  lying,  (irauted  :  but  the  memory  of  these 
toils  and  dangers  will  be  a  pleasure  afterwards  when  we  call  then> 
to  mind  and  relate  them  to  our  Iriends."  (The  modern  climber,, 
with  the  fear  before  his  eyes  of  being  called  upon  to  read  a  paper 
to  the  Alpine  Club,  may  thiidf  otherwise;  but  there  was  no  Alpine 
Club  iu  Gesner's  days.)  "  And  the  greater  will  be  the  pleasure  of 
rest  succeeding  fatigue,  and  the  greater  even  its  healthUdness,  ioi 
a  well-constituted  man  such  as  I  suppose.  For  as  we  walk,  or 
sometimes  jump,  every  part  of  the  body  is  exercised.  We  work 
and  stretch  every  uev/e  and  muscle,  some  in  going  up,  some  in 
coming  down,  and  with  variety  in  eacdi  of  these  kinds  too,  if  (as  i» 
the  case  in  mountain  walking)  the  course  is  souielimes  straights- 
forward,  and  sometimes  slanting."  Obviously  it  was  rougher  going- 
on  Pilatus  in  the  sixteenth  century'  thitn  in  the  nineteenth.  That 
Gesner  exaggerates,  after  the  fashion  of  the  earlier  eighteenth- 
century  travellers,  we  wholly  decline  to  assume.  As  foi;  the 
dangers  of  precipices,  he  continues— why,  it  j'Oii  have  a  bad 
head,  you  need  not  go  there.  As  to  the  food,  wh-it  cm  b» 
better  than  all  the  Alpine  preparations  of  milk — "  lar-taria  ilia 
opera" — delicacies  which,  moreover,  the  e.xercise  makes  harm- 
less even  to  town  stomachs?  But  if  you  must  needs  have  other 
food,  a  porter  can  carry  it  for  j-ou.  On  the  point  of  bidding, 
Gesner's  scorn  reaches  the  height  of  eloquence.  '•  But  there  art* 
no  beds,  no  mattresses,  no  leathers,  no  pillows.  Luxurious  and 
effeminate  wretch  !  hay  shall  serve  you  for  all.  iSoft  it  is,  and  per- 
fumed, compounded  of  the  wholesomejt  grasses  and  flowers.  Yoa 
shall  sleep  more  sweetly  and  healthfully  than  ever  before, 
with  this  for  a  pillow  under  your  head,  for  a  mattress  under 
your  body,  and  spread  over  you  for  a  blanket."'  Gesner's 
enthusiasm  is  delightful;  yet  the  verity  of  the  case  compels  U9 
to  add  that,  in  modern  times  at  least,  there  is  one  draw- 
back he  has  omitted.  "Surgit  amari  aliquid  quod  in  ijisis  floribua 
augit'';  in  the  very  blossom  of  Alpine  hay  there  skips  and  bites 
a  shrewd  enemy.  Did  he  not  exist  in  Gesner's  day  ?  We  opina 
that  he  did  not;  and  this  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  Gesnei's 
truthfulness,  but  because  he  was  a  naturalist  and  collector  of 
notable  animals.  One  of  his  works  is  an  illustrated  "  History  of 
Animals."  We  have  not  seen  this,  and  therefore  canuot  say  if  it 
contains  any  such  great  and  terrible  Alpine  monsters  as  a  century 
and  a  half  later  were  seen  by  divers  credible  witnesses,  and  figured 
after  their  descriptions  in  Scheuchzer's  Itinera  Alpina.  One  such, 
a  kind  of  grifiin  with  a  grinning  cat's  face,  was  reproduced  in  ao 
early  volume  of  the  Alptiie  Journnl.  Gesner  probably  had  more 
of  the  dry  light  of  the  scientific  observer,  and  a  less  I'eitile  imagi- 
nation. I5ut  ho  was  a  man  capable  of  lively  impressions  and' 
vigorous  description  ;  and  we  c  luuot  but  surmise  that,  if  the  sub- 
ject had  been  fairly  presented  to  him.  l-.e  would  have  both  described 
and  figured  in  its  true  colours  a  monster  more  terrible  to  the 
traveller  than  any  of  Scheuchzer's.  Need  we  name  this  monster 
It  is  the  Alpine  Flea. 


THE  ODYSSEY  OF  THE  DAME  AUX  CAM^flAS. 

"  TT  is  cruel,  perhaps,"  says  a  noble-minded  "editorial,"  as  the 
JL  Americans  have  it,  of"  Ze  7v//ro-o  "to  call  the  attention  ot 
our  readers  to  the  appearance  which  they  will  never  be  able  to 
possess,  ni pour  or  ni pour  arycnt,  but"  duty  is  a  paramount  con- 
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,  sideration,  and  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Fijaro  to  keep  its 

, readers  well  informed  upon  all  current  literary  topics;  for  which 
reason  itproceeds  to  ^ive  them  some  choice  extracts  from  a  privately 
printed  edition  of  the  works  of  Alexandre  Dumas  the  second— 

I  the  second,  as  we  venture  to  think,  in  both  senses  of  the  word.  The 
publication  of  these  extracts  is  curiously  characteristic  all  round, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  "  editorial  "  goes  on  to  relate 

I  how  M.  Dumas,  speaking  to  a  common  friend  of  his  and  the 
Figaros  some  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  article,  remarked 
that  he  thought  it  was  better  to  present  his  "  interpreters  '  with 
a  special  copy  of  his  works  than  to  invite  them  to  a  supper.  "  One 
supper  is  like  another ;  I  would  rather  show  my  gratitude  to  the 
actors  who  have  had  a  part  in  my  successes  by  giving  them  some 
personal  remembrance,  which  will  please  them  at  least  as  much 
as  would  the  efforts  of  a  restaurateur.  In  these  six  volumes  they  will 
lind  des  notes  toutes  intimcs  written  on  purpose  for  them  ;  and  this 
edition  will  be  issued  with  this  view  only.  I  talk  so  much  about 
myself  in  it  that  other  people  might  well  get  bored  with  me."  Ihe 
Figaro,  disclaiming  altogether  the  attitude  attributed  to  '•'  other 
people,"  goes  on  to  lay  some  oit\\Q  notes  toutes  iidimes  before  what 
we  may,  borrowing  a  phrase  from  Dickens,  term  otherer  people. 
"  tIereV'  says  the  Figaro,  "  is  one  of  the  notes  appended  to  the 
Dame  aux  Camelias,  and  we  begin  with  Dumas  the  son  reading 
the  play  to  Dumas  the  father."  M.  Dumas  the  younger,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  his  account  of  this,  began  to  read  the  piece  under  the 
influence  of  an  agitation  such  as  he  has  seldom  felt.  He  con- 
sidered his  father  as  his  "  juge  supreme,'"  and  that  he  did  this  is 
certainly  creditable  to  him.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act  the  older 
Dumas'said,  kindly  and  gravely,  *'  Very  good,  go  on."  At  the  end 
of  the  second  he  had  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said,  "  Go  on,  go  on.'' 
During  the  third  act  his  emotion  mastered  him ;  be  wept  like  a 
child,  and  as  he  said  "Read  me  the  rest,"  '-'il  me  regardait 
comme  il  ne  mavait  jamais  regardo."  From  this  moment  began, 
M.  Dumas continues,  the  remarkable  Odyssey  of  this  play.  It 
was  read  at  the  Theatre  llistorique,  and  received  with  tears,  ap- 
plause, and  the  anticipation  of  a  great  success.  One  actress,  "  une 
jolie  tille,  non  sans  talent,"  M.  Dumas  gracefully  calls  her,  wept 
so  bitterly  that  he  inquired  why  she  did  so,  and  she  replied, 
Parce  que  je  suis  poitrinaire  comme  Marguerite  Gautier,  et  que 
je  mourrai  comme  elle."  The  writer  proceeds  to  say  that,  in 
fact,  she  did  die  of  consumption  some  few  years  later,  and 
evidently  takes  both  the  tears  and  the  fultilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy as  a  tribute  to  his  own  talent.  M.  Dumas  fils  is  not 
content,  however,  with  this.  IIo  amplifies  and  embellishes 
this  note  intime  by  an  elaborate  description  of  the  actress's  last 
days,  which  is  given  in  a  style  which  those  people  whose  not 
altogether  fortunate  task  it  has  been  to  study  closely  the  works 
of  M.  Dumas  the  younger  can  easily  imagine  for  themselves. 
One  touch,  however,  and  that  the  last,  is  so  strikingly  character- 
istic of  the  author,  and  of  the  editor  who  has  made  it  a  matter  of 
duty  to  make  public  the  author's  notes  intimes,  that  it  may  be  not 
amiss  to  quote  it.  Speaking  of  this  actress's  funeral,  which  is 
dragged  in  because  M.  Dumas  was  asked  to  attend  it,  he  says : — 
"  Jsous  fumes  tous  exacts  au  triste  rendez-vous,  sauf  un  comedien 
qui  avail  ote  fort  ainie  de  cette  fille,  mais  qui,  vivant  alors  avec 
une  autre,  eut  peur  d'une  scene  avec  celle-ci,  et  prei'era  s'abstenir." 
Such  a  passage  as  this  carries  its  own  condemnation  so  strongly, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  adequate  comment  upon  it ; 
but  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  only  au  expression  which  chances  to 
be  extreme  of  the  feeling,  if  feeling  it  can  be  called,  which  under- 
lies everything  which  the  younger  Dumas  has  written,  from  the 
sickly  Lame,  aux  Camelias  to  the  dull,  rather  than  gross,  Demi- 
Monde,  and  from  that  onwards  to  all  the  plays  and  pamphlets 
which  he  has  since  bestowed  upon  his  readers. 

Having  delivered  himself  touching  this  incident,  M.  Dumas 
goes  on  to  relate  how,  after  the  failure  of  the  Theatre  Historique, 
he  carried  his  piece  to  various  managers,  who  all  refused  it,  and 
how  at  last  he  took  it  to  Mile.  Dejazet,  who  wept  over  it,  predicted 
an  immense  success  for  it,  and  said  that  she  could  not  produce  it. 
Then  he  proposed  to  read  it  to  Mile.  Itachel,  who  appointed  a 
time  for  hearing  it,  and  at  the  appointed  time  went  out  to  play 
loto  at  a  friend's  house.  Then,  having  made  so  many  distinguished 
people  weep  over  the  mawkish  sorrows  of  Marguerite  Gautier,  M. 
Dumas  took  to  weeping  over  them  himself,  while  he  revised  his 
manuscript,  and  so  well  did  he  time  his  contemporaneous  correcting 
and  weeping  that  a  sympathetic  friend  of  his,  who  had  some 
theatrical  intiuence,  came  into  his  rooms,  and  found  him  sitting 
with  red  eyes  in  a  room  artificially  darkened,  while  outside  it  was 
broad  daylight.  He  asked  why  the  room  was  darkened,  and  why 
the  eyes  were  red,  and  M.  Dumas  replied  that  it  was  on  account 
of  a  play  "  which,  as  you  have  not  yet  heard  it,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  recite  to  you."  The  friend  had  walked  into  the  trap,  and  for 
two  hours  "  nous  pleurnichumes  ensemble  sur  les  malheurs  de 
Marguerite,  mais  malgro  notre  emotion  et  nos  tirades  sur  I'imlje- 
cillite  des  directenrs,  la  piece  rentraanouvean  dans  uion  tiroir."  If 
it  were  not  too  late  one  would  be  inclined  to  exclaim,  "  There 
let  it  lay  " ;  but,  unluckily  for  the  dramatic  literature  of  France,  M. 
Dumas  not  long  alterwards,  "  par  une  belle  soiree  de  printemps,' 
found  gatliered  together  on  the  boulevard  a  group  of  actors  and  an 
ex-manager,  to  whom  he  apparently  owed  the  production  of  the 
play  about  which  he  so  enthusiastically  discourses,  and  of  whom, 
by  way  of  gratitude,  he  gives  a  somewhat  clever,  and  extremely 
insolent  and  ill-bred,  sketch.  After  the  account  of  this  meeting, 
which  M.  Dumas,  with  the  same  good  feeling  and  courtesy 
that  mark  the  whole  of  this  note  intime,  dismisses  as  a  menu 
detail,  comes  the  one  part  of  his  story  which  is,  from  the  dramatic 


student's  point  of  view,  interesting.  The  part  of  Marguerite 
Gautier  was  at  first  entrusted  to  Mme.  Fargueil ;  but  Mmc, 
Fargueil  took  not  unnaturally  an  extreme  dislike  to  it,  and  it  was 
ofi'ered  to  Mme.  Doche,  who,  according  to  M.  DumaJ,  was  then  in 
London,  and  had  then  definitely  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  tho 
stage.  M.  Fechter,  armed  with  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  piece, 
went  over  to  see  her,  and  when  she  had  heard  the  play  read,  sho 
at  once  had  her  trunks  packed  and  returned  to  Paris  in  order  to 
play  the  part  of  the  heroine.  That  Mme.  Doche  made  an  immense 
success  in  the  part,  and  indeed  made  the  success  of  the  play,  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  and  it  is  only  to  be  deplored  that  so 
great  an  actress  .as  Mme.  Doche,  according  to  all  competent  testi- 
mony, was  should  have  been  the  means  of  giving  vitality  to  so 
intrinsically  mean  a  production  as  ia  Drt/iie  nw.i'  Camelias.  Once  tho 
fashion  was  set,  the  play  obtained  notoriety  and  popularity,  was 
produced  here  on  the  operatic  stage  as  an  opera,  and  has  lately 
been  produced  here  as  a  play  in  a  modified  form  which  made  it 
even  more  maudlin  and  more  repellent  than  it  is  in  its  original 
state.  That  its  original  success  iu  France  had  a  great  and,  to  our 
thinking,  a  most  pernicious  literary  influence,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  and  there  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  this  success  was  mainly 
due  to  the  acting  of  Mme.  Doche  and  M.  Fechter.  As  to  then* 
performance  M.  Dumas  Jils  has  one  amusing  story  to  tell.  M. 
Dumas  was  then  a  young  author,  and  his  notions  as  to  stage- 
management  carried  comparatively  little  weight.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  at  a  certain  point  in  the  fourth  act  Armand, 
Marguerite's  lover,  ought  to  bring  her  down  on  her  knees  with  a 
violent  gesture,  and  raise  his  hand  as  if  his  impulse  were  to  strike 
or  even  kill  her.  "  G'etait  consequent  avec  la  situation,  le  monde 
particulier  ou  Taction  as  passa,  et  I'etat  d'esprit  oit  se  trouvait  lo 
heros."  This  was  the  opinion  of  M.  Dumas,  but  it  Wiis  not  the 
opinion  of  M.  Fechter,  who  was  to  play  Armand,  and  who,  con- 
stantly assuring  the  author  that  this  particular  piece  of  business 
would  not  go  down  with  the  audience,  at  last,  wearied  out  by 
M.  Dumas's  importunity,  said  "  Very  well,  have  it  your  own  way. 
The  piece  will  not  run  as  far  as  this  situation,  and  therefore  it 
matters  little  what  we  decide  upon.''  The  piece,  however,  did 
run  to  this  situation  ;  and  Mme.  Doche,  who  had  not  been  pre- 
pared for  anything  of  the  kind  in  rehearsal,  found  herself  dragged 
down  on  her  knees  and  violently  menaced  by  M.  Fechter. 
"  L'elfet  fut  immense  "  ;  so  immense  that  M.  Fechter,  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment,  knocked  over  a  heavy  candlestick ;  "  ce  qui 
augiuenta  encore  I'emotion  et  I'enthousiasme  du  public  complete- 
ment  entraine  par  les  deux  artistes."  People  talked  a  good  deal 
at  the  time,  and  have  talked  a  good  deal  since,  as  M.  Dumas  tell* 
us,  of  a  quarrel  between  Mme.  Doche  and  M.  Fechter.  "  Ella 
datait  de  cette  scene,  Mme.  Doche  reprochant  tres  justement  a 
Fechter  d'avoir  improvise  en  scene  un  moavement  de  cette  im- 
portance sans  I'avoir  prevenue." 

The  complaint  was  certainly,  on  the  face  of  it,  just  enough  ; 
and  in  one  sense  it  may  bo  thought  unfortunate  that  Mme. 
Doche's  art  and  trained  presence  of  mind  were  equal  to  the- 
occasion.  Had  she  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  in  and 
meet  the  situation  thus  suddenly  thrust  upon  her,  the  fate  of 
La  Dame  aux  Camelias  might  have  been  less  fortunate  for  tho 
author  than  it  was,  and  the  French  stage  might  never  have  beert 
occupied  either  with  that  particular  play  which,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  cleverness,  is  yet  remarkably  stupid,  or  with  many 
subsequent  plays  the  dulness  and  wrongheadedness  of  which 
have  been  excused  by  Parisian  audiences  on  account  of  the  author's 
increased  mastery  of  technical  stage  knowledge  and  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  mechanical  wit.  Hemembering  these  later  plays,  one  is 
tempted  to  turn  to  paradox  and  say  that  La  Dame  aux  Camelias, 
over  which  M.  Dumas  and  the  Figaro  make  so  much  fuss,  is  both 
tho  worst  and  the  best  of  the  author's  pieces.  Its  writing  is  poor 
and  its  motive  is  wrong,  but  it  has  a  consistent  wronsness.  The 
sympathy  of  the  audience  is  demanded  iu  an  unworthy  way  ;  but 
in  a  way  less  unworthy  than  that  which  makes  De  Nanjac  in  Le 
Dcmi-Monch  say  of  the  selfish  rake  who  has  been  occupied  in 
hunting  down  an  unlucky  adventuress,  who  but  for  him  might 
have  found  and  used  her  chance  of  becoming  a  decent  person, 
that  he  is  "  le  plus  honnete  homme  que  je  connaisse,''  and  so  bring 
the  curtain  down  with  applause. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  BOAT  RACE. 

IN  a  highly  popular  play  acted  some  time  ago  at  Drury  Lane,, 
the  University  contest  was  spoken  of  with  deep  feeling  as  tht» 
only  race  in  which  the  great  betting  public  felt  real  contidence. 
Without  pausing  to  inquire  how^uuch  sympathy  the  betting  public 
may  deserve  from  their  countrymen,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
dramatist's  remark  still  holds  good,  and  that,  strangely  enough,  th& 
conlideuce  which  is  felt  in  the  honesty  of  the  race  is  not  unlikely  to 
result  in  the  extinction  of  its  popularity.  People  who  are  about 
to  stake  their  money  on  the  result  of  a  contest  naturally  make 
every  eilbrt  to  ascertain  what  that  result  is  likely  to  be ;  but, 
as  need  hardly  be  said,  often  have  to  contend  with  very  great 
difficulties  in  their  attempts,  owing  to  the  energetic  eUbrts  of  their 
fellow-creatures  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  the  highly 
desirable  information.  With  the  University  boat-race  there  i» 
no  interested  resistance  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work 
of  overreaching  others,  and  sooner  or  later  au  accurate  forecast 
can  be  made  by  men  who  have  taken  pains  and  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  form  a  judgment.    The  crews  may  dislike  the  pub- 
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licity  which  is  thrust  on  them  ;  hut  they  have  no  possible  reason 
for  concealing  anythino;,  and  no  desire  to  mislead  spectators  by 
their  performances ;  and  no  human  being  doubts  that  they  will  do 
their  Ijest  to  win  on  the  day  of  the  race.  After  the  preliminary 
work  has  been  gone  through,  their  practice  is  watched  by  keen 
observers,  who  know  that  they  can  trust  everything  they  see,  and 
•who  have  ample  opportunities  for  drawing  conclusions.  The 
necessary  consequence  is  that,  after  a  period  of  uncertainty 
caused  by  the  variations  which  occur  in  the  elForts  of  men  before 
they  have  been  got  into  the  best  form  they  are  capable  of, 
opinion  gradually  consolidates  itself  about  the  respective  merits  of 
the  crews,  and  is  expressed  much  more  clearly  and  decisively  than 
opinion  is  usually  expressed  by  the  betting.  Competent  observers, 
having  seen  perfectly  bond  Jidc  trials,  are  able  to  make  very  good 
prophecies,  which  are  linally  recorded  by  the  iigures  of  the 
current  odds.  Absolute  accuracy  is  rarely  obtainable  in  this 
world,  and  the  odds  may  not  always  show  exactly  the  propor- 
tionate merits  of  the  two  crews ;  but  rarely  do  they  fail  to 
indicate  which  will  win.  The  total  absence  of  all  those  devices 
which  are  so  often  resorted  to  in  sporting  matters  makes  the  betting 
and  the  opinions  expressed  by  some  of  the  critics  in  the  papers 
tolerably  safe  guides  to  the  result  of  the  race. 

This  is  no  doubt  gratifying,  for  it  would  be  hideous  to  find  this 
race  made  the  subject  of  the  vile  manoeuvres  which  affect  other 
iinds  of  sport ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a 
contest  can  long  continue  to  interest  many  when  it  is  known,  with 
something  approaching  to  certaiutj',  how  that  contest  will  end. 
There  live,  no  doubt,  the  memories  of  some  exceptional  struggles, 
of  which  the  dead-heat  of  1S78 — albeit  that  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed not  to  have  been  really  a  dcad-heat — was  the  most  remark- 
able; but  the  man  must  be  sanguine  indeed  who,  when  the  odds 
are  decisive,  goes  down  to  Putney  hoping  to  see  an  even  battle. 
In  a  boat-race — at  least  in  a  race  over  the  University  course — 
there  is  not  much  left  to  chance.  The  best  crew  is  not  only 
likely  to  win,  but  to  win  well.  Which  is  the  best  crew  is  shown 
by  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  papers,  and  with  more  certainty 
by  the  odds.  What,  then,  does  the  pleasure-seeker  or  the  lover  of 
sport  go  to  the  riverside  to  see  ?  He  goes  to  see  a  contest  of  which 
the  result  has  been  kindly  foretold  for  him  by  prophets  who  are  not 
likely  to  be  mistaken,  and,  unless  he  is  an  adept  at  self-deception, 
lie  must  find  it  hard  indeed  to  pump  up  excitement  at  the  start 
when  he  has  such  very  clear  ideas  of  what  the  iinish  will  be.  Of 
course  calculations  may  be  upset,  and  the  illness  of  any  one  man 
out  of  eight  may  change  everything;  but  calculations  seem  every 
year  to  become  more  certain,  and  experience  shows  that  illness  is 
happily  rare.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that,  if  there  were  a  near 
approach  to  certainty,  the  odds  would  be  much  higher  than  they 
are ;  but  custom  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  these  matters,  and  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  betting  man  to  keep  the  old  low  ratio.  That 
ratio  is  perfectly  understood.  "Who  can  say  that  he  feels  real 
doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  the  struggle  when  he  sees  in  the  Times 
that  the  betting  is  four  to  one  ? 

This  year  the  forecast  which  the  betting  expressed  proved 
perhaps  more  than  usually  accurate.  After  a  while  it  became 
clear  that  skilled  opinion  was  in  favour  of  Oxford,  and  this 
opinion  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  day  of  the  race  drew 
near.  On  the  28th  of  last  month,  both  crews  obligingly  rowed  over 
the  whole  course,  and,  as  they  rowed  under  very  similar  conditions, 
their  performances  gave  a  fair  measure  of  their  comparative  powers. 
With  some  races  there  might  be  great  doubt  whether  devices  had 
not  been  resorted  to,  but  here  there  could  be  no  possible  sus- 
picion. The  Oxford  boat  was  the  quicker  by  twenty-one  seconds 
— almost  exactly  the  same  interval  as  that  between  the  two  boats 
in  the  race — and  after  this  proof  of  superiority  there  was  practically 
very  little  doubt  as  to  what  would  happen  on  the  ist,  the  betting 
barometer — if  the  expression  may  be  allowed — being  very  steady, 
and  latterly  rising.  The  accuracy  of  the  general  judgment  thus 
expressed,  and  its  comparative  certainty  as  against  that  of  any 
individual  prophet,  however  learned  in  boating  matters,  was 
proved  in  a  remarkable  way.  One  of  the  most  experienced,  if 
not  the  most  experienced,  of  the  critics  who  watch  the  crews 
before  the  race,  published  on  the  Friday  evening  an  article  called 
"  A  Last  Word  on  the  University  Crews,"  in  which  he  analysed 
the  style  of  rowing  of  the  two  sets  of  men,  and  made  some  pre- 
dictions respecting  the  contest  which  showed  that  he  difi'ered  from 
his  brethren.  The  analysis  was  of  that  quaint  kind  which 
raises  wonder  in  some  people's  minds  whether  one  man  can 
possibly  have  eyes  to  see  so  much.  Gravely  and  firmly, 
and  in  the  tone  of  a  preceptor  who  is  pointing  out  faults 
which,  if  uncorrected,  may  mar  the  efi'orts  of  a  lifetime,  de- 
fective rowing  was  criticized.  No.  3  in  the  Cambridge  boat  [ 
was  at  once  encouraged  and  gently  admonished.  Of  No.  6  [ 
it  was  said  that  "  the  hurried  recovery  of  the  swing  in  front 
of  him  has  cramped  his  action  and  has  prevented  him  from  cor- 
recting faults  as  fully  as  he  might  have  done";  of  No.  5,  that  he 
rowed  bard,  but  had  a  "  slouching  finish  " ;  of  No.  4,  that  he 
worked  well ;  of  No.  2,  that  he  worked  well,  and  was  better  than 
he  had  been  in  1881,  but  not  so  good  as  he  was  in  1S80 ;  of  bow, 
that  he  was  "  likely  to  come  to  grief  in  rough  water,  from  his 
hopelessly  deep  feather  under  water,  slow  recovery  of  hands, 
bucketing  swing,  and  slouching  finish " ;  of  stroke,  that  he 
worked  well,  but  that  "  his  bad  recovery,  sluggish  at  first  and  then 
rushing  in  the  swing,"  did  much  harm  to  the  men  behind  him.  The 
Oxford  crew  was  criticized  with  similar  minuteness.  The  writer 
pointed  out  that  No.  3  screwed  a  good  deal,  but  worked ;  that 
the  "  long  swing  back"  of  No.  5  could  not  be  eliected  "  behind  the 


present  stroke  " ;  that  No.  6  was  in  similar  difficulties,  and,  un- 
happily, compromised  "  the  finish  by  jerking  the  end  of  the 
stroke  and  rowing  it  out  light " ;  that  No.  7  had  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  similar  to  those  involved  in  the  proverbial  eilbrt  to  get  a 
quart  into  a  pint  pot ;  that  stroke  was  "  lively,  but  at  the  expense  of 
cutting  short  the  finish  of  the  stroke  "  ;  so  that,  altogether,  neither 
crew  escaped  without  much  admonition.  After  giving  it,  the  critic 
proceeded,  as  has  been  said,  to  speculate  as  to  the  result  of  the  race. 
Oxford,  he  seemed  to  think,  was  too  confidently  believed  in.  There 
were  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  trial  performances  had  not 
been  quite  rightly  judged.  Oxford  had  shown  that  they  could 
"  niggle  "  thirty-seven  strokes  to  the  minute  and  upwards 
all  the  way.  Cambridge  had  shown  themselves  capable  of 
"  scrambling  "  38  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  35  for  four  miles.  If 
they  could  scramble  37  for  four  miles,  while  Oxford  niggled  the 
same,  there  might  be  hope  for  them.  The  writer  then  went  on  to 
say  that,  if  both  rowed  as  they  did  on  the  28th,  Oxford  would  "  go 
away,  lead  by  their  own  length  at  the  shoot,  and  by  nearly  two 
clear  lengths  at  the  end;  no  runaway  race,  but  a  decisive  one  '' ; 
but  that  he  should  not  be  greatly  surprised  to  see  Cambridge 
"  force  a  hotter  stroke  in  the  race  than  they  have  yet  tried  for  a 
full  course,  and  go  all  the  faster  for  it,  and  manage  to  stick  to  it.'' 

Alas  for  the  prophet  who  separates  himself  from  the  rest 
and  opposes  the  verdict  declared  to  men  by  the  odds  just 
before  the  race  !  Never  were  predictions  more  cruelly  falsi- 
fied. It  may  safely  be  said  that  before  three  hundred  fathoms 
of  water  had  been  covered,  no  one  competent  to  observe  had 
the  smallest  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  race,  and  that  before 
a  third  of  the  course  had  been  covered  there  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  its  being  a  runaway  race.  The  Cambridge  crew  did  manage,  it 
is  true,  to  get  a  little  ahead  just  after  the  start,  but  even  then  the 
roughness  of  their  style  as  compared  with  that  of  their  adversaries 
was  manifest,  and  the  latter  came  up  to  them  and  headed  them 
with  perfect  ease.  At  Craven  Cottage  the  bow  of  the  Oxford  boat 
was  already  ahead  of  the  other.  At  the  Crab  Tree  there  were  nearly 
two  lengths  between  the  two  boats ;  at  Hammersmith  Bridg'e 
a  good  three.  From  Hammersmith  Bridge  there  was  the  verv 
dull  spectacle  of  a  hopelessly  beaten  crew  dropping  further  and 
further  astern ;  and  it  is  worth  notice  that  in  the  only  bit  of  rough 
water  which  was  encountered,  the  Cambridge  men  who,  it  had 
been  said,  would  be  favoured  by  rough  water,  did  decidedly  worse 
than  their  antagonists.  At  the  finish  the  losing  crew  rowed  nine- 
teen strokes  after  the  others  had  stopped,  brincriDg  to  an  inglorious 
conclusion  what  has  been  justly  called  by  a  writer  in  the  Standard 
one  of  the  most  runaway  races  ever  seen.  The  betting  had  not, 
perhaps,  indicated  the  very  great  disparity  between  the  two  crews, 
but  had  most  clearly  indicated  which  boat  would  win ;  and  even  when 
the  disparity  is  less,  the  betting  will  probably  almost  always  be  a 
guide  to  the  result.  Now  that  the  practice  is  so  carefully  watched 
by  skilful  and  interested  men,  there  is  but  small  likelihood  of  a 
wrong  conclusion  being  arrived  at  and  adhered  to. 

It  is  no  doubt  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Universitv 
race  should  have  been  made  the  subject  of  anything  like  serious 
betting,  and  that  the  result  of  the  betting  should  be  to  deprive 
the  race  of  interest ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  evil,  like  many  others, 
cannot  be  done  away  with.  Even  the  present  Government  would 
hardly  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prohibit  wagers  on  this  contest,  or  any 
criticism  on  the  practice  of  crews.  From  one  point  of  view  it 
will  not  seem  by  any  means  lamentable  if  the  interest  in  this 
struggle,  already  on  the  wane,  steadily  decreases.  There  has  been 
a  vast  deal  of  artificial  enthusiasm  about  this  particular  race,  and 
for  years  vast  crowds  have  assembled  between  Putney  and  Mortlake  to 
witness  a  match  which  they  did  not  understand,  and  to  the  result 
of  which  they  were  profoundly  indifl'erent.  It  is  always  a  good 
thing  to  see  affectation  perish,  and  the  ali'ectation  of  interest  in 
the  boat-race  can  hardly  continue  to  exist  when  everybody 
knows  two  or  three  days  beforehand  hov.-  it  will  end.  As  the 
so-called  public  enthusiasm  dies  away,  there  will  perhaps  be  less 
betting ;  and  it  seems  not  altogether  impossible,  therefore,  that 
in  time  the  ill  may  work  its  own  cure,  and  that  when  the  people 
in  Belgravia  who  sutler  so  much  from  there  being  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  day,  and  people  in  Whitechapel  who  desire  to 
vindicate  their  right  to  be  as  silly  as  their  betters,  cease  to  bother 
themselves  about  the  boat-race,  the  bookmakers,  amateur  or 
professional,  may  also  abandon  it,  and  that  it  may  be  again 
what  it  was  of  old — a  contest  little  cared  for  by  the  world,  but 
really  interesting  to  members  of  the  Universities  and  others  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  rowing. 


THE  REVENUE. 

THE  Revenue  receipts  for  the  financial  year  ended  with  the 
month  of  March  are  rather  disappointing.  They  show,  it  is 
true,  an  increase  of,  in  round  numbers,  1,781,000/.  over  the  receipts 
of  the  year  before,  and  over  the  Budget  Estimates  they  also  show 
an  increase  of  722,000/.  But  the  Budget  Estimates  were  pur- 
posely framed  very  low,  and,  moreover,  the  increase  as  regards 
them  is  found  in  items  which,  with  the  e.xception  of  the  Income- 
tax,  in  no  way  give  an  indication  of  the  condition  of  the 
country.  As  regards  the  increase  over  the  year  1880-S1  it  was 
expected.  In  that  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Gladstone  sub- 
stituted the  Beer-tax  for  the  Malt-duty,  and  the  large  drawbacks 
which  he  had  in  consequence  to  allow  so  considerably  reduced  the 
revenue  that  in  his  Budget  last  April  he  anticipated  a  large 
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increase  in  fhe  year  just  ended.  The  increases  to  which  we 
have  referred,  therefore,  have  little  significance,  while  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year— that  is,  the  quarter 
ended  with  March — there  was,  as  compared  with  the  March 
quarter  of  i88i,  a  falling  off  of  as  much  as  86o,oooL  in  round 
numbers,  seeming  to  show  that  as  the  year  advanced  the  condition 
of  the  people  deteriorated ;  in  other  words,  that  their  spending 
power  w:is  less  at  the  close  than  in  the  beginning.  Moreover, 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  falling  off  is  found  for  the  quarter 
in  the  Customs,  Excise,  Land-tax,  and  House-duty,  all  which 
seem  to  show  a  decreased  consuming  power  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  Even  in  Stamps,  in  which,  owing  to  the  modification  of 
the  Probate  Duties,  a  considerable  increase  might  have  been  looked 
for,  it  is  not  larger  than  13,000/.  Another  unTavourable  feature 
is  that  the  Excise  yielded  200,000/.  less  than  the  estimate.  But 
the  most  discouraging  symptom  is  the  decrease  in  the  three  mouths 
beginning  with  January.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  last  year  was  one  of  considerable  depression. 
The  weather  was  exceedingly  bad  ;  snowstorms,  floods,  and  severe 
frost  following  one  another,  interrupted  locomotion,  put  a  stop 
for  awhile  to  out-of-door  occupation,  and  seriously  inconvenienced 
trade.  Yet,  bad  as  was  the  first  quarter  of  1881,  the  corresponding 
€[uarter  of  1882  is  still  worse  as  regards  the  revenue,  and  it  is 
worse  precisely  in  the  items  which  indicate  the  condition  of  the 
•people. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  these  figures  that  the  revival  of  trade  has 
not  yet  much  improved  the  condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
population.  The  revival  has  now  lasted  for  over  two  years  and  a 
half,  and  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  a  decided  increase  in  the 
consuming  power  of  the  people  ;  but  we  find  none  such,  the  old 
elasticity  of  the  revenue  not  as  yet  reappearing.  The  fact  must  be 
attributed,  we  presume,  to  the  agricultural  depression.  Before  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  a  series  of  bad  agricultural  seasons  such 
as  we  have  of  late  been  pasfing  through  would  have  plunged  the 
whole  country  into  serious  distress.  Liappily,  bad  harvests  do  not 
now  produce  such  disastrous  results.  The  country  is  no  longer 
so  entirely  dependent  upon  its  own  soil  for  its  food.  We  draw,  in 
fact,  more  than  half  of  our  supplies  from  foreign  nations ;  and 
consequently,  in  spite  of  a  series  of  bad  harvests,  bread  has  re- 
mained cheap,  and  there  has  been  no  serious  distress  amongst  the 
working  classes.  Indeed  tlie  agricultural  depression  has  not  been 
able  to  prevent  a  certain  amount  of  improvement  in  trade.  The 
improvement,  however,  has  come  from  abroad.  It  was  imparted,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  great  demand  on  American  account  for 
iron  and  steel,  and  it  has  been  continued  by  the  rapid  recovery  in 
the  raw-material  producing  countries  throughout  the  world.  The 
impetus  thus  given  to  certain  of  our  great  industries  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  trade  to  trade,  and  has  maintained  a  certain  amount  of 
activity  amongst  the  industrial,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
classes.  But  the  revival  has  not  advanced  as  people  in  general  ex- 
pected it  to  do ;  and,  more  especially,  it  has  not  much  improved 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  as  is  proved  by  these  revenue 
returns.  Agriculture  is  still  the  greatest  single  industry  in 
England,  and  while  it  is  so  much  depressed  real  prosperity  is  not 
possible.  From  the  newspapers  we  all  know  how  large  have  been 
the  abatements  in  rent  which  landlords  throughout  the  country 
have  been  compelled  to  make  year  alter  year,  and  in  private  one 
hears  of  numerous  cases  where  rents  have  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared. Farmers,  again,  have  suffered  even  more  than  the  land- 
lords. In  many  cases  their  whole  capital  is  gone.  In  numerous 
cases,  again,  they  have  been  obliged  to  throw  up  their  farms  and 
retire  from  business.  And  in  others,  though  the  losses  have  not 
been  so  severe,  the  tenants  are  crippled.  These  heavy  losses, 
continued  year  after  year,  of  such  great  classes  as  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land  necessarily  have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the 
trade  of  the  country.  Neither  landlords  nor  tenants  are  able  to 
spend  as  they  did  in  former  times,  and,  consequently,  all  the  trades 
dependent  upon  them  are  depressed.  All  who  minister  to  the 
pleasures,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  the  rich  make  less  profits, 
because  the  land-owning  classes  are  unable  to  spend  as  of  old  ; 
and,  in  the  same  way,  all  with  whom  the  farmers  deal  make 
smaller  profits.  Until  we  have  a  succession  of  good  harvests  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  old  elasticity  of  the  revenue  will 
return. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  agricultural  depression  does  not 
account  for  the  falling  off  of  the  revenue  in  the  last  three  mouths, 
and  yet  it  is  in  those  three  months  that  the  greatest  falling  oti'  has 
occurred.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  landed  classes  have 
necessarily  to  spend  more  both  in  the  spring-time,  when  the  land 
has  to  be  tilled  and  stocked,  and  in  the  autumn,  when  the  crops 
have  to  be  got  in  and  prepared  for  market,  and  cattle  to  be  soM,  than 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  which,  agriculturally,  are  slack 
months.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  some- 
thing inexplicable  in  the  depression  which  has  occurred  three  years 
insuecession  in  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March.  In  1 8S0 
the  depression  was  attributed  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and 
the  general  election;  in  1881  it  was  attributed  to  the  bad 
weather  ;  and  this  year  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  Paris  panic. 
These  causes,  no  doubt,  have  largely  contributed  to  the  result ; 
more  particularly  the  Paris  panic  must  have  had  a  great  influence. 
For  some  time  before  that  panic  occurred  it  was  evident  to  all 
careful  observers  that  a  collapse  on  the  Paris  Bourse  was  in- 
evitable, and  nobody  knew  what  the  consequences  might  be. 
There  was  accordingly  a  general  preparation  against  the  worst ;  a 
calling-in  of  their  funds  by  all  who  feared  that  large  demands 
might  come  upon  them,  and  a  contraction  of  business  by  every- 


body who  could  rapidly  contract  his  liabilities.  Again,  when  the 
panic  actually  occurred,  the  value  of  money  rose  all  over  Europe. 
Ilere  in  England,  for  instance,  the  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate 
of  discount  to  6  per  cent.,  and  such  a  rate  necessarily  told  heavily 
upon  trade,  and  compelled  all  who  were  working  with  borrowed 
capital  to  restrict  their  operations  as  much  as  possible.  The  panic, 
too,  had  a  certain  echo  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  there- 
fore had  a  depressing  efl'ect  upon  the  trade  of  all  those  countries,  and 
through  them  upon  our  own  trade.  Moreover,  the  effect  of  the 
panic  was  heightened  by  the  war  scare  which  was  created  by  the 
speeches  of  General  Skobeleff.  And  the  fall  of  M.  Gambetta  and 
the  uncertainties  to  which  it  gave  rise  also  had  their  effect. 
Lastly  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  Dalmatia  and 
Herzegovina  awakened  fears  that  the  Eastern  question  was  about 
to  be  opened  once  more.  All  these  causes  contributed  naturally 
to  depress  trade  ;  but  we  are  not  satisfied  that  they  fully  account 
for  the  whole  phenomenon.  The  very  fact  that  three  years  in 
succession  the  three  months  of  January,  February,  and  March 
have  been  mouths  of  depression  suggests  that  there  is  some  cause 
in  operation  more  general  than  the  particular  causes  specified. 

The  disappointing  character  of  the  Revenue  receipts,  and  more 
particularly  the  disappointment  under  the  head  of  Customs, 
Excise,  and  Stamps,  must  forbid  sanguine  estimates  for  the  year 
upon  which  we  have  now  entered.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  Budget 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  will  lay  before  Parliament  after  Easter 
he  will  not  be  able  to  hold  out  hopes  of  a  considerable  growth 
in  the  revenue.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be 
rash  to  infer,  therefore,  as  many  critics  have  been  inferring,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  unable  to  produce  a  startling  Budget.  If 
he  decides  upon  leaving  taxation  untouched,  it  is  quite  clear,  of 
course,  that  his  Budget  must  be  a  very  humdrum  one.  But  it 
is  not  at  all  so  certain  as  is  generally  assumed  that  he  will  decide 
to  leave  taxation  untouched.  When  he  returned  to  office  two 
years  ago  he  surprised  everybody  by  proposing  to  repeal  the  Malt- 
duties,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a  Beer-tax,  thereby  conferring 
upon  the  farmers  the  boon  for  which  they  had  been  clamouring  for 
more  than  a  generation,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  for  the 
Exchequer  a  larger  income.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  an 
equally  great  surprise  in  store  for  us  this  year.  When  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  proposed  to  deal  with  the  "  death  duties,"  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  called  them,  Mr.  Gladstone  condemned  the  proposal 
in  the  strongest  language  as  not  only  not  going  far  enough,  but 
as  leaving  the  inequalities  of  these  duties  unredressed.  Again, 
in  his  Budget  speech  last  year,  he  referred  to  those  duties 
only  to  regret  that  he  had  not  time  to  deal  with  them, 
in  an  ellicient  manner,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  their  anoma- 
lies and  inequalities  would  not  be  allowed  much  longer  to  con- 
tinue. It  is  quite  possible  that  this  year  he  may  make  up  his 
mind  to  deal  with  them  in  a  thoroughgoing  manner.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  objection  that,  with  the  Rules  of  Procedure  not  yet 
carried,  he  will  not  have  time  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Parliament 
to  such  proposals.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that,  unless 
he  produces  a  startling  Budget,  the  Parliamentary  year  will  be 
completely  wasted,  and  the  Government  will  have  nothing  to  show 
to  its  own  credit.  Besides,  last  year  the  Irish  Land  Bill  was  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  postponing  the  reform  of  taxation  which  the 
Prime  Minister  himself  declared  to  be  urgently  needed.  This  year 
there  is  no  such  justification  to  pie  id,  and,  if  the  time  can  be  obtained 
it  is  certainly  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  attempt 
boldly  and  exhaustively  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  the 
"  death  duties."  There  is  another  reason,  too,  why  we  should 
expect  him  to  propose  some  considerable  alteration  in  the 
system  of  taxation.  He  has  pledged  himself  to  deal  with  local 
taxation,  and  a  reform  of  local  taxation  almost  necessarily 
carries  with  it  considerable  changes  in  the  Imperial  taxation. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  are  not  inclined  to  agree  with  those  who 
say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  option  but  to  confess  that  it  is 
beyond  his  power  to  limit  the  growth  of  expenditure  or  to  restore 
the  elasticity  of  the  revenue,  and  that  he  will  have  therefore  to 
content  himself  with  a  humdrum  Budget.  But  at  the  same  time, 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  make  considerable  changes  in  the  system 
of  taxation,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  must  content  himself  with 
a  humdrum  Budget,  for  the  consuming  power  of  the  population  is 
such  as  to  give  no  promise  of  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the 
productiveness  of  tlie  existing  ta.xes. 


REVIEWS. 


GARDINER'S  FALL  OF  THE  MONARCHY  OF  CHARLES  I.* 

(^First  Notice.) 

iT  is  both  natural  and  becoming  that  an  historian  a  great  part 
of  whose  life's  work  has  dealt  with  an  action  full  of  episodes 
and  complications,  and  closing  with  a  pitiable  catastrophe,  should 
approach  the  height  of  his  narrative  in  a  spirit  of  almost  solemn 
seriousness.  At  the  present  day  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
man  attempting  to  rewrite  the  history  of  the  causes  and  the  out- 
break of  our  great  Civil  War  in  any  interest  except  that  of  his- 
torical truth  ;  but,  in  any  case,  that  man  will  certainly  not  be 
found  in  Mr.  Gardiner.    He  has,  it  seems,  Puritan  blood  in  his 

•  T!ie  Fall  of  the  Monarrni/  of  Charles  I. — 1637-1649.  By  Samuel 
Rawson  Gardiner.  Vols.  i.  aud  11. — 1637-1642.  London:  Longmans  & 
Co.  I0S2. 
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veins ;  while  his  own  views  are  unmistakalily  of  that  loyal  and 
temperate  sort — that  "  reasonableness,"  to  use  his  own  term— 
which  befits  au  academical  and  literary  representative  of  the 
national  Ohurch.  But  the  voUimes  which  have  already  secured 
to  him  an  enduring'  place  amonj^  Entjlish  historians  could  have 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  would  address  him- 
self to  the  completion  of  a  task  judiciously  planned  and  carefully 
carried  through  its  earlier  and  often  (as  he  confesses)  less  attrac- 
tive stage,  llis  work  is  still  unfinished;  but  he  justly  ob- 
serves that  with  his  judgment  of  the  first  fourteen  months  of 
the  Long  Parliament  his  judgment  of  the  civil  confiict  which 
brought  King  Charles  I.  to  the  scafi'old  must  stand  or  fall.  It  is 
not,  to  our  mind,  an  altogether  satisfactory  judgment;  but  it  is 
one  formed  after  a  review  of  the  evidence  such  as  very  few 
previous  historians  could  even  think  of  attempting;  while  it  is 
expressed  with  a  simple  dignity  which  those  who  write  with  a 
view  to  the  political  currents  or  literary  tastes  of  the  passing 
hour  seem  rarely  able  to  afford.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Mr. 
Gardiner  avoids  ornament  for  its  own  sake;  thus,  while  throw- 
iflg  out  a  hint  to  writers  of  a  dilferent  school,  with  one  of 
■'vhom  he  was  the  other  day,  unprotitably  enough,  contrasted, 
'ae  excuses  himself  from  filling  in  the  picturesque  background 
•  to  the  scene  of  the  signing  of  the  Covenant  at  the  Grey 
Friars.  But  what  makes  him  pre-ercineutly  trustworthy  as 
an  authority  is  that  he  abstains  from  treating  events  and 
the  actors  in  them  from  any  particular  point  of  view ; 
that,  at  the  risk  of  giving  nis  narrative  an  occasionally 
disjointed  appearance,  he  enables  the  reader  to  see  dilfe- 
rent courses  of  events  (Scotch,  for  instance,  and  English)  in 
progress  side  by  side,  now  converging,  and  now  intersecting;  and 
that  in  the  deed  he  never  forgets  the  nature  of  the  doer,  be  he 
King  Charles  or  King  Pym.  Mr.  Gardiner's  method  is,  in  short, 
one  that  begets  confidence ;  and  no  critic  of  his  own  or  of  any 
coming  generation  is  likely  to  say  of  this  work,  as  Southey  was 
prejudiced  and  peevish  enough  to  write  of  Hallam's  Constitutional 
History,  that  it  is  "  a  book  composed  in  the  worst  temper,  and 
upon  the  worst  principles."  "VVe  only  regret  that,  while  gene- 
rously acknowledging  the  merits  of  contemporary  inquirers  in  the 
same  field,  Mr.  Gardiner  should,  towards  the  close  of  his  second 
volume,  have  commented  on  what  he  elsewhere  calls  "  the  ordi- 
nary talk  of  constitutional  historians"  after  a  fashion  not  unlikely 
to  be  misunderstood.  The  last  word  on  the  Revolution  of  1641-2 
had  certainly  not  been  spoken  when,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inno- 
vating action  of  the  majority  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  reasons  for  suspecting  the  King's  sincerity,  had  been 
soberly  pointed  out.  But  the  arguments  were  worth  considering 
side  by  side,  as  Ilallam  considered  them ;  and  to  dismiss  them 
loftily,  in  view  of  what  we  gladly  allow  to  be  the  nobler  argument, 
is  to  ignore  the  force  which  it  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  they 
possess.  With  the  late  Mr.  Forster,  whose  high  services  to  stu- 
dents of  this  period  of  history  Mr.  Gardiner  warmly  acknowledges, 
his  quarrel  is  rather  on  the  score  of  inaccuracy  in  detail — an 
inaccuracy  very  unlike  Clarendon's  (Hallam's  and  Forster's  in- 
dictments of  whom  are  here  farther  substantiated),  but  at  times 
suggesting  au  exuberance  of  constructive  skill.  By  the  way, 
in  his  account  of  the  attempt  on  the  Five  Members,  Mr. 
Gardiner  takes  occasion  to  correct  an  amusing  misreading  of 
D'Ewes  by  Forster,  who  makes  his  authority  send  the  commu- 
nicative Frenchman,  full  of  the  news  of  the  King's  approach, 
through  the  roof,  instead  of  through  the  troop.  As  Mr.  Gardiner 
suggests,  things  might  have  taken  a  difl'erent  turn  for  the  Five 
Members  and  the  state  of  England,  had  the  self-constituted 
messenger  failed  to  outstrip  the  King  and  his  strange  company  of 
armed  men.  To  Eanke  Mr.  Gardiner  in  these  volumes  only  refers 
in  passing,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  since  an  agreement 
between  these  two  eminent  hi.storians  in  conclusions  at  which 
they  have  arrived  by  independent  research  would  give  special 
value  to  incidental  criticism  of  the  one  by  the  other.  Once  Mr. 
Gardiner  goes  out  of  his  way  to  cavil  at  Ranke  for  missing  the 
point  of  a  very  curious  Scottish  suggestion,  by  translating  the 
French  "  Conseil  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  "  (Committee  of  Foreign 
Afiairs)  by  "  the  Privy  Council."  We  have  not  the  Oxford  co- 
operative version  of  Kanke  at  hand;  but  in  the  original, where 
the  French  words  are  given  in  a  note,  the  text  adequately  trans- 
lates them  "  der  Path  Carls  I.  fur  die  auswiirtigen  Angelegen- 
heiten,"  and  repeats  the  phrase  in  the  course  of  the  same 
paragraph. 

The  stronger  interest  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  narrative  undoubtedly 
does  not  begin  till  a  comparatively  late  point  in  the  first  of  these 
volumes,  with  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  Wentworth,  as  he 
arrived  in  London  on  September  22nd,  to  become  for  the  first 
time  the  intimate  adviser  of  Charles.  But  nowhere  is  there  any 
failure  of  insight  on  the  part  of  the  author  into  the  really 
significant  elements  of  his  story.  He  adequately  acknowledgx-s 
the  force  that  the  national  movement  in  Scotland  derived  from 
the  emancipation  of  her  Church  from  the  control  of  the  Crown. 
With  rarer  generosity  he  indignantly  reprobates  the  unfairness  of 
Strafford,  when  in  1640  he  sought  to  make  Ireland  submit  to 
heavy  sacrifices  for  the  expected  struggle  with  Scotland,  so  that, 
"  victorious  or  vanquished,  she  would  but  bring  down  upon  her  - 
self the  hatred  of  her  more  powerful  neighbour."  Indeed,  it 
is  little  short  of  humiliating  to  observe  the  way  in  which  English 
statesmen,  Pym  among  them,  who  "  saw  nothing  in  Ireland  but 
the  English  colony  aloue,"  and  "  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Celtic 
population, '  treated  the  responsibilities  of  the  dominant  towards 
the  dependent  island.    I^ot  less  broad  and  liberal  is  the  spirit  in 


which  Mr.  Gardiner  differs  from  those  cril'c^  who  hold  that 
Milton  wasted  his  powera  in  writing  political  pamphlets  of  the 
influence  of  which  the  traces  will  be  vainly  sought  in  statutes  or 
ordinances.  The  question  as  to  the  value  of  Milton's  polemical 
prose  writings  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  ;  but  Mr.  Gardiner, 
in  vindicating  for  them  their  true  place  in  political  literature,  at 
the  same  time  justifies  the  author  who  bade  the  music  of  his  lute 
pause  for  their  sake  : — 

Milton's  theories  on  government  were  no  better  suited  to  the  actual 
Engfand  of  the  d;iy  than  tlie  Lady  of  the  "  Comus  "  would  have  been  at 
home  at  the  Court  of  Henrietta  Slaria,  or  the  Archanf^el  Uaphael  in  the 
Long  Parliament.  Yet  not  for  this  are  they  to  be  condemned.  Their  per- 
manent value  lies  in  tlie  per.-^istence  with  wiiich  they  point  to  the  eternal 
truth,  that  all  artilicial  constitutional  arrangements,  all  remodelling  of 
authority  \n  (Jliurch  or  State,  all  reform  in  law  and  administration,  will  be 
wortliless  in  the  absence  of  tlie  higlier  purpose  and  the  resolute  will  of  the 
individual  men  who  are  to  make  use  of  political  or  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
"  Love  Yirtnc,  she  alone  is  free."  Let  the  mind  be  cultivated  to  under- 
stand which  are  tlie  paths  of  virtue.  Let  tlie  spirit  be  attuned  to  the 
harmonies  of  heaven.  The  work  to  be  done  for  the  soul  and  intelligence 
of  the  individual  Englishman  was  far  greater  than  anything  that  Parlia- 
ments and  Presbyteries  could  accomplish  for  the  external  regulation  of  the 
community. 

An  historian  who  is  almost  as  fiir  removed  from  formalism  as  from 
a  root-and-branch  rationalism  will  generally  be  found  to  possess  a 
keen  ej'e  for  the  possible,  and  sometimes  even  for  the  impossible, 
via  media.  In  Scottish  afiairs,  indeed,  at  the  time  when,  after 
the  breakdown  of  his  shortsighted  negotiations.  King  Charles  first 
consulted  his  English  Council  about  his  Northern  troubles,  the 
historian  feels  constrained  to  confess  that  no  middle  course  may 
have  been  admissible  between  Wentworth's  notion  of  all  in  all, 
and  absolute  relinquishment  of  power.  "  After  all  that  had 
passed'' — and,  on  the  whole,  the  King's  Scottish  experience  since 
the  introduction  of  the  new  edition  of  the  English  Prayer-Book 
which  has  secured  an  apocryphal  immortality  to  Jeanio  Geddes 
had  been  as  unlucky  as  his  conduct  hud  been  unwise — "  it  was 
hopeless  to  expect  that  Charles's  authority  would  ever  agaia 
strike  root  :n  the  .Scottish  nation."  But  in  the  English  troubles 
which  ensued,  it  is  only  with  reluctance  that  Mr.  Gardiner  brings 
himself  to  allow  that  such  a  policy  as  that  advocated  hy  Bristol 
was  really  futile  or  of  mere  transitory  value.  The  Great  Council 
summoned  by  the  King  to  York  m  September  1640  was  little 
better  than  a  stopgap  ;  and  Hailam  surely  errs  when  he  speaks  of 
it  as  having  been  convened  "  as  the  only  alternative  of  a  Parlia- 
ment," for  the  King  at  once  announced  to  the  Peers  Lis  intention 
of  assembling  a  Parliament  in  November.  Nor  indeed  would  it  be 
easy  to  show  that  the  advice  of  the  Great  Council,  where  Bristol 
plaj-ed  a  leading  part,  really  determined  the  course  of  actioQ 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  Scottish  demands.  At  the  time 
of  StraUbrd's  supreme  danger,  before  that  danger  had  become, 
humanly  speaking,  hopeless,  Bristol  was,  with  a  better  prospect 
of  success,  striving  to  save  Strafford's  life  "whilst  incapacitating 
him  from  office  ";  and  on  this  occasion  it  is  in  truth  impossible  to 
say  what  might  have  happened  had  the  King  stood  firm  in  the 
face  of  the  well-dressed  City  mobs.  The  ecclesiastical  policy 
recommended  by  Bristol,  if  we  may  accept  Mr.  Gardiner's  view 
that  it  IS  represented  by  the  amended  form  in  which  he  carried 
the  Declaration  of  the  Commons  against  toleration,  passed  by 
them  shortly  after  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  was  again  thoroughly 
"  reasonable,"  and  perfectly  conciliatory.  But  it  offered  no  solu- 
tion ;  at  the  most  it  only  sought  to  smooth  the  way  for  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  policy  of  the  real 
leaders  of  men,  those  who  really  strove  to  master  the  situation,  in 
the  dark  time  before  the  breaking  of  the  tempest  ?  Among  thesa 
it  is  clear  that  Laud  is  not  to  be  reckoned.  Concerning  his  ec- 
clesiastical ideals  and  the  measures  by  which  he  strove  to  realize 
them  opinions  may  long  continue  to  be  divided ;  but  he  un- 
doubtedly lacked  the  primary  requisite  in  practical  statesmanship, 
the  art  of  dealing  with  circumstances  and  with  men  as  they  are. 
The  over-sanguine  element  in  Laud's  disposition  has  been  before 
now  insisted  upon,  though  in  truth  it  was  closely  connected  with  the 
qualities  which  really  ennobled  his  nature  and  dignified  his  con- 
duct. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  worth  pointing  out,  as  Mr. 
Gardiner  has  done,  that  Laud  was  at  times  too  easily  frightened, 
and  trusted  too  little  to  that  great  middle  party  of  moderate  men 
who  have,  after  all,  in  our  country  usually  determined  the  im- 
mediate issue  of  problems  in  Church  as  well  as  in  State.  The 
type  here  selected  to  exemplify  this  class  of  men  may  at  the  same 
time  seem  rather  oddly  chosen ;  for  the  most  obvious  characteristic  of 
Wither  we  have  been  accustomed  to  find  is  his  conscientious 
desire  to  exercise  that  right  of  personal  judgment  which  he  so 
nobly  deleuded  in  his  verse.  But  it  is  certain  that  Laud's  mis- 
fortune in  England  was  his  inability  either  to  conciliate  moderate 
men,  or  to  charm  into  politic  co-operation  with  himself  in- 
terests such  as  that  ardently  advocated  by  the  Queen,  with 
which  he  was  too  honest  to  play  fast  and  loose.  In  Scottish 
affairs,  his  misfortune  was  to  have  been  blind  at  the  outset;  for 
we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that,  after  the  initial  mistake  had 
been  committed,  he  showed  .any  disposition  to  play  in  Scotland 
the  part  of  a  "Pope  of  Canterbury";  nor  are'we  sure  but 
that,  at  all  events  with  regard  to  the  time  before  he  made 
the  vaunt,  Charles  was  in  some  sense  justified  in  asserting 
that  "ho  had  iiever  taken  the  advice  of  any  Englishman 
in  the  affairs  of  Scotland."  It  is  difficult,  in  recalling  the 
devoted  labours  of  a  life  animated  by  a  rare  and  noble  ambition — 
for  Laud's  Patriarchate  was  as  grand  a  conception  for  the  seven- 
teenth century  as  Adalbert  of  Bremen's  for  the  eleventh — to 
restrain  a  feeling  of  sympathetic  admiration.  Yet,  with  the  history 
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of  the  Reformation  spread  out  before  us,  we  hesitate  to  suhscribo 
to  the  left-handed  tribute  of  praise  that  Laud  was  eiigaj^ed  iu 
the  formation  of  an  instrument  which  would  outlive  himself,' 
when  he  was  traininf^  a  clergy  "  sure  to  inculcate  the  duty  of 
obeying  the  King  at  least  as  loudly  as  they  inculcated  the  duty 
of  obeying  God."  For,  in  point  of  fact,  Laud  did  riot  form  this 
instrument.  It  was  a  product  of  the  Heformation  itself,  in 
England  as  elsewhere. 

Lilie  Laud's,  Stratford's  influence  over  the  King  had  no  sooner 
begun  to  be  personally  exerted  than  it  was  hampered  by  the  more 
or  less  perverse  influence  of  the  Queen,  on  which  Mr.  Gardiner 
has  at  least  sufficiently  insisted  in  these  volumes.  Indeed  ihere 
is  something  likely  to  stir  scepticism  in  the  ubiquitous  influence 
for  evil — now  positive  now  negative — hero  attributed  to  Henrietta 
Maria.  Above  all,  it  seems  to  us  that  far  more  satisfactory  evidence 
than  the  hearsay  reports  accumulated  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  note 
(vol.  i.  3S2)  seems  requisite  before  the  attempt  on  the  Five 
Members  can  be  safely  described  as  an  endeavour  "  to  impeach  the 
impeachers  of  the  Queen."  According  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  anxiety 
for  his  Queen  determined  Charles  to  accuse  the  Five  Members,  as 
it  had  induced  him  to  saciitice  Straflbrd.  "To  save  her  from 
insult  and  ruin,  he  had  sacriliced  his  most  fiiithful  Minister."  Yet 
a  reference  to  the  previous  passage,  descriptive  of  the  panic  which 
seized  upon  London  alter  the  Attainder  Bill  had  passed  the  Lords, 
will  show  how  purely  conjectural  is  the  influence  attributed  to 
Charles's  fears  for  the  sal'tty  of  his  wife  upon  his  decision  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  his  Minister. 

Apart  from  the  method  of  the  procedure  adopted  against  him, 
so  wisely  (as  it  appears  to  us)  objected  to  in  the  first  instance  by 
Hampden  and  Pym,  never  was  a  popular  instinct  more  fully  justi- 
hed  than  that  which  regarded  Stralibrd,  iu  the  phraseology  of 
the  modern  historian,  "  as  the  author  and  supporter  of  all 
violent  and  ill-considered  actions"  in  the  critical  period 
of  Charles  I.'s  reign.  On  his  foreign  policy,  if  policy  it  can  be 
called,  as  illustrated  in  these  volumes,  we  hope  to  touch 
on  another  occasion ;  much  of  it  was  mere  floundering.  But 
the  most  striking  examples  of  the  recklessness  which  effaces 
much  of  the  dill'erence  between  his  statesmanship  and 
Buckingham's  are  to  be  found  nearer  home.  The  history  of 
Strali'ord's  Irish  policy  of  course  lies  outside  the  range  of  these 
Tolumes ;  and  Mr.  Gardiner  has  dealt  v.'ith  it  clearly  enough  on 
former  occasions.  The  man  who  excited  Irish  feeling  against 
himself  by  nothing  so  strongly  as  by  tlie  scheme  for  the 
colonization  of  Connaught,  in  October  1840,  infuriated  by  the  cool 
self-possession  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  at  Ripon,  proposed 
to  seethe  Scottish  colonists  of  Ulster  in  their  own  blood.  Better 
known  than  this  pr.ssiug  thought  is  the  much  disputed  suggestion 
attributed  to  Strallord  concerning  the  employment  of  the  Irish 
army  for  settling  the  troubles  in  England.  Mr.  Gardiner's  argu- 
ment, iu  the  passages  touching  this  matter  iu  his  lirst  and  sectuid 
volumes  respectively,  ssems  to  us  perfectly  satisfactory.  The 
most  probable  explanation  of  the  conflict  between  the  testimony  of 
Vane  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Hamilton,  Northumberland, 
Juxon,  and  Cottington  on  the  other,  certainly  appears  to  be  that 
"  the  words  were  indeed  spoken,  but  only  as  a  suggestion  of  the 
best  means  of  meeting  a  hypothetical  rebellion  which  never  came 
into  actual  existence,  and  which  passed  out  of  the  minds  both  of 
him  who  spoke  and  of  those  who  listened  almost  as  soon  as  the 
words  were  uttered.''  Most  assuredly  Straflbrd's  doom  was  cruel ; 
and  while  he  actually  suf!'ered  by  means  of  a  machinery  which 
the  Long  Parliament  had  borrowed  from  the  most  despotic 
traditions  of  the  [last,  his  condemnation  upon  impeachment  as  a 
traitor  would  have  amounted  to  straining  the  definition  of  the  term 
hardly  less  violently  in  his  case  than  was  afterwards  done  in  that  of 
his  master.  But  the  instinct  of  his  foes  in  destroying  him  was  not 
the  less  true ;  and  though  his  words  about  the  employment  of  the 
Irish  army  were  probably  only  the  ebullition  of  the  moment,  they 
showed — and  in  a  less  degree  they  would  have  shown,  e^en  had 
they  applied  to  Scotland  only — the  spirit  that  was  in  him. 

In  Mr.  Gardiner's  opinion,  wlio  from  the  serene  height  of  an 
historical  knowledge  to  which  many  things  appear  small  looks 
down  upon  the  conflicts  of  mere  political  principles,  Strali'ord's 
activity  seems  to  contrast  not  unfavourably  with  that  of  the 
Parliamentary  politicians  who  crushed  him.  Again  and  again 
we  are  in  these  volumes  reminded  of  the  fact,  which  it  would  be 
dilficult  to  gainsay,  that  Pym  and  those  who  acted  with  him  can- 
iiot  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  constructive  reformers.  But  it 
is  a  daring  step  in  advance  of  this  to  argue,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  does, 
that  they  were  no  reformers  at  all,  "no  followers  of  new  ideas  by 
which  the  lives  of  men  might  be  made  brighter  and  happier  than 
of  old,"  but  mere  opponents  of  innovation,  who  "  did  not 
wish  to  be  harassed  by  constant  changes,  of  which  they  did  not 
understand  the  import,  and  of  which  they  mistrusted  the  tendency." 
It  is  true  enough  that  Pyra  "  had  not  the  eagle  eye  of  the  idealist," 
and  that  in  the  last  part  of  his  career,  beginning  perhaps  with  his 
determination  to  support  the  Root  and  Branch  Bill,  he  no  longer 
in  all  respects  controlled  the  current  which  he  helped  to  let  loose. 
But  in  charging  hiui  with  having  in  the  earlier  tlays  of  the  Long 
Parliament  assumed  a  merely  negative  attitude,  Mr.  Gardiner 
appears  to  us  to  overlook  the  shortness  of  the  time  during  which 
Pym  can  really  be  said  to  have  led  the  Parliament,  and  also  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  which  he  actually  performed  in  it.  What 
practical  reforms  could  be  accomplished  in  the  State  or  in  the 
Church — as  the  Church  was  conceived  of  by  the  advocates  of  change 
— unless  the  "  evil  counsellors,"'  of  whom  the  Cir.md  Remonstrance 
did  not  without  reason  complain,  were  removed,  and  an  end  lor 


ever  made  of  the  whole  system  of  their  evil  counselling?  This  was 
Pym's  work,  accomplished  in  the  teeth  of  unscrupulous  violence, 
and  iu  despite  of  reckless  intrigue.  Apart  from  the  one  question 
of  a  reorganization  instead  of  a  destruction  of  the  episcopacy,  what 
opportunity  had  Pym  of  raising  his  voice  "for  practical  reforms"? 
Even  in  ecclesiastical  matters  his  last  achievement  before  his  death, 
was,  at  least  in  intention,  a  constructive  one  ;  but  he  did  not  live 
to  guide  the  union  with  Scotland  to  success,  or  to  witness  its 
failure. 

The  greatness  of  what  Pym  and  the  Long  Parliament  in  its 
beginnings  achieved  for  the  future  of  England  becomes  more  appa- 
rent than  ever  from  the  narrative  of  an  historian  who,  like  Mr^ 
Gardiner,  shuns  all  exaggeration,  and  shrinks  from  a  reiteration  of 
the  commonplaces  of  our  "  constitutional  historians  "  and  their 
followers.  The  notion  that  in  (Jharles  I.'s  eleven  years  of  non- 
parliamentary  government  the  tide  of  national  discontent  had 
swelled  to  a  mighty  wave  behind  the  dams  which  it  was  before 
long  to  burst,  will  not  bear  examination  : — 

la  tlie  mitlst  of  material  prosperity  there  was  no  sharp  sting  of  distress  to 
goad  the  masses  to  defiance  of  authority.  Men  of  property  and  educatior, 
had,  in  the  intermissiou  of  Pavliaments,  no  common  centre  round  which 
they  could  rally.  Those  who  were  united  in  political  opposition  to  the 
Crown  were  divided  by  their  religious  sympathies.  The  feeling  of  irritation 
against  Laud's  meddlesome  interference  with  habitual  usage  was  indeed 
universal;  but  Puritanism  was,  after  all,  the  creed  only  of  a  minority. 

Yet  during  these  years,  while  two  of  the  companions  of  Eliot's 
imprisonment,  Valentine  and  Strode,  continued  to  be  deprived  of 
freedom,  the  Parliamentary  spirit  survived  in  the  heroes  of  the 
next  struggle,  as  in  these  victims  of  the  last.  The  impulse  to  re- 
sistance was  given  from  without,  and  not  from  within  ;  but  no- 
where has  it  been  so  well  shown  as  in  this  History  how  the 
vigilance  of  the  Parliamentary  party  in  England — which  existed 
bei'ore  Parliament  had  been  once  more  assembled — was  aware  of 
every  movement  in  the  progress  of  the  Scottish  troubles.  When 
the  time  came  at  last,  no  false  step  was  taken  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  first  and  necessary  work  which  awaited  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation.  On  the  Church  question,  as  Mr. 
Gardiner  reminds  us,  the  Long  Parliament  and  Pym,  for  a 
lime  at  least,  broke  down,  because  he  and  his  followers,  with 
whom  the  decision  lay,  were  "  rather  desirous  of  overthrow- 
ing an  ecclesiastical  despotism  which  they  knew  not  how  to 
remodel  than  inspired  with  any  strong  preference  for  any 
other  system  to  be  established  in  its  room.''  But  they  had 
accomplished  enough  to  entitle  them  to  the  enduring  gratitude  of 
Englishmen  ;  and  had,  in  reality,  notwithstanding  the  long  year.5 
of  revolution  which  intervened,  established  the  English  monarchy 
on  the  broad  and  firm  basis  on  which  it  remains  to  the  present 
day. 

We  have  ventured  in  these  remarks  to  hint  at  something  which 
seems  to  us  to  partake  of  a  depreciatory  tendency  in  the  tone,  as 
well  as  in  the  conclusions,  of  passages  in  these  volumes.  On 
another  occasion  we  hope  more  especially  to  dwell  upon  some  of 
the  points  in  the  period  of  history  treated  in  them  which  the 
learning  and  acumeu  of  their  author  have  illustrated  with  fresh 
force  and  fulness. 


PRIMITIVE  BELIEFS  AMOXG  THE  INDO-EUROPEAN 
RACES.* 

MR.  KEARY'S  elaborate  book  on  the  early  beliefs  of  the^ 
Indo-European  races  demands  a  more  complete  and  search- 
ing review  than  it  is  easy  to  give  within  the  limits  of  our  space. 
We  can  only  hope  to  indicate  Mr.  Koary's  method  and  attitude 
of  mind,  and  to  suggest  certain  qualifications  and  objections 
which  have  probably  occurred  to  him,  but  to  which,  we  venture 
to  think,  he  has  not  assigned  suflicient  weight.  Our  first  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Keary  is  caused  by  his  frequent  use  of  the  word 
"primitive."  "Primitive  man,"  "primitive  belief"  meet  us 
everywhere.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  uses  these  and  similar  terms 
more  freely  even  than  Mr.  Max  Miiller  and  other  opponents  of 
Mr.  Spencer's.  Now  we  have  always  maintained  that  of  "  primi- 
tive man  " — whether  he  was  a  rudimentary  savage  or  a  being  in  a 
state  of  uncorrupted  perfection — we  have  literally  no  knowledge 
at  all.  Philology  is  a  vague  guide  to  the  history  of  religious 
practice.  The  rudest  races  we  know  have  complex  institu- 
tions which  require  for  their  development  either  uncounted  ages 
of  slow  evolution,  or,  as  others  hold,  supernatural  interference 
and  direction.  We  cannot  obtain  scientific  evidence  of  either 
process.  By  "  primitive  belief  of  the  Indo-European  races " 
we  understand  Mr.  Keary  to  mean  the  earliest  religious  wor- 
ships and  ideas,  not  of  man  pure  and  simple,  but  of  man 
already  deserving  the  name  (which  has  come  to  connote  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  civilization)  of  Indo-European.  Mr.  Keary 
says: — "We  are  not  compelled  to  trace  the  myths  to  their  re- 
motest origin  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  two  legends,"  but 
he  holds  it  almost  indubitable  that  most  Indo-Eurojiean  myths 
"  existed  in  some  crude  form  among  human  beings  at  a  date 
earlier  than  the  era  in  which  we  first  distinguish  the  Aryan  races.'' 
This  is  where  we  feel  inclined  to  find  foult  with  Mr.  Keary.  By 
philological  and  metaphysical  analysis  he  tries  to  trace  Indo- 
Europeau  beliefs  to  a  state  of  pure  "  fetishism,"  a  state  of  which 
we  have  no  historical  evidence.  Pure  "  fetishism  "  is,  he  thinks, 
the  background  of  Indo-European  belief.    But  the  belief  to  which 
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his  volume  is  cliiefly  devoted  is  pure  Nature-worship  among  Indo- 
Aryans,  Greeks,  Scandinavians,  and  other  Aryans.  Thus  he 
appears  to  us  to  treat  his  theme  in  an  inconsistent  manner.  First 
lie  gives  metaphysical  and  philological  reasons  for  holding 
that  belief  arose  in  a  state  of  pure  "  fetishism " — a  state 
in  vphich  -we  find  no  race  actually  existing — then  he  passes  straight 
to  the  purest  aspects  of  Nature-worship.  Yet  in  his  examination 
of  Nature-worship  he  resolutely  averts  his  eyes  from  the  vast 
irrational  element  in  the  legends  of  Zeus  and  ludra  and  the  other 
gods.    He  seems  to  omit  intermediate  stages. 

Perhaps  our  objection  is  not  stated  with  sufficient  clearness. 
We  mean  that,  if  the  ancestors  of  Indo-European  men  were  once 
so  backward  .as  to  be  mere  fetishists  pure  and  simple,  fetishism 
must  have  left,  as  Mr.  Keary  frequently  says  it  did,  many  traces 
in  their  later  beliefs.  But,  if  the  ancestors  of  the  race  were  once 
so  backward,  still  more  must  they  have  passed  through  the  stage 
of  savage,  unfetishistic  mythology  and  religion,  of  beliefs 
absurd  to  the  last  degree,  but  more  advanced  than  bare  fetishism. 
The  characteristics  of  that  stage  of  thought,  among  modern  un- 
developed races  too  numerous  to  mention,  are  the  appearance  of 
animals  as  gods,  the  close  connexion  between  gods  and  animals, 
and  the  constant  ascription  to  anthropomorphic  gods  of  all  the 
magical  gifts  of  thecommon  medicine-man  or  sorcerer.  Now,  if  Mr. 
Keary  is  going  to  start  from  a  background  of  fetishism,  and  if  he 
is  determined  not  to  blink  the  survivals  of  fetishism  (the  adora- 
tion of  inanimate  things)  in  Greek  and  Indian  belief,  why  does  he 
blink  the  survival  of  the  animal  god,  and  the  survival  of  the 
sorcerer  or  medicine-man  in  Indo-European  gods  in  general  ?  It 
can  scarcely  be  denied  that  these  characteristics,  the  close  con- 
nexion of  anthropomorphic  gods  with  animals  superuaturally 
endowed,  and  the  possession  by  anthropomorphic  gods  of  the 
accomplishments  of  sorcerers,  is  an  earlier  feature  in  religion 
than  a  pure  and  imposing  worship  of  the  phenomena  and 
forces  of  Nature  in  themselves  or  in  anthropomorphic  form. 
An  examination  of  the  beliefs  of  savage  races  proves  that, 
the  more  backward  the  race,  the  less  are  the  gods  and  heroes 
developed  out  of  animals.  An  examination  of  the  beliefs  of 
civilized  heathendom  proves  that  in  the  recesses  of  the  temples  of 
anthropomorphic  gods,  and  in  all  the  odd  corners  of  their  legends, 
lurk  images  of  sacred  animals  and  narratives  about  the  gods' 
exploits  in  a  theriomorphic  shaj^e.  The  apparent  conclusion — 
at  all  events  the  probable  inference — is  that  the  therio- 
morphic aspects  of  the  gods  of  India  and  Greece,  and  the 
magical  exploits  of  the  gods  of  India  and  Greece,  are  relics 
of  a  stage  of  belief  in  which  the  ancestors  of  the  European  races 
■were  on  a  level  with  contemporary  savages.  Mr.  Eeary  has 
asserted  the  presence  of  savage  survivals  in  the  fetish-stones  of 
Greek  temples — why  has  he  left  so  much  out  of  view  the  other 
survivals  of  theriomorphic  and  magical  gods  ?  That  lie  has  done 
so  is  the  chief  fixult  we  have  to  tind  with  a  book  which  is  both 
learnedly,  pleasantly,  and  impartially  written  and  conceived.  We 
might  alFo  complain  that,  while  too  much  is  made  of  "  animism" 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  of  the  worship  of  ancestors,  too  little 
is  made  of  it  by  Mr.  Keary.  As  far  as  his  book  deals  with  the 
purer  and  more  attractive  aspects  of  Nature-worship,  it  is  admirable. 
But  into  the  legends  of  the  Nature-gods  are  inextricably  woven 
survivals  of  the  ruder  forms  of  old  legend  and  belief,  and  these, 
we  think,  are  really  quite  as  "primitive"  as  the  elements  of 
Nature-worship  to  which  Mr.  Keary  devotes  his  space.  It  follows, 
if  our  contention  is  right,  that  we  cannot  really  study  the 
beliefs  of  any  single  race  apart.  The  mythology  and  the 
rehgion  of  the  Indo-Europeans  are  full  of  traits  which 
are  incomprehensible  when  isolated,  but  which  prove  to  be 
universal  in  the  belief  of  some  backward  tribes,  and  to  be  perfectly 
explicable  and  even  unavoidable  results  of  the  intellectual  state  in 
which  these  backward  tribes  still  remain.  But,  if  we  avert  our 
eyes  from  those  elements  in  Indo-European  belief,  we  shall  doubt- 
less find,  like  Mr.  Keary,  that  the  nobler  and  loftier  aspects  of 
Indo-European  faith  are  the  natural  expression  of  a  higher  intel- 
lectual condition. 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  justify  our  objections  by  some 
examples  chosen  from  Mr.  Keary's  work.  Let  us  take  Agni.  Mr. 
Keary  begins  his  study  of  this  god  with  a  text  from  a  Vedic 
hymn  (needless  to  say  that  the  Vedas  are  far  from  "  primitive  "),  in 
which  the  poet  tells  how  Agni,  the  fire,  devours  his  parents,  the 
fire-sticks.  This  conduct  in  a  god  puzzles  the  poet,  whose  morality 
Las  long  passed  out  of  the  cannibal  stage  in  which  it  is  "  good 
form"  for  children  to  eat  their  fathers  and  mothers.  Here  fire 
in  itself  is  regarded  as  a  god,  just  as  the  Egyptians  regarded  fire 
as  "  a  living  beast."  Agni  is  also  recognized  as  heaven-born,  and 
be  is  the  domestic  priest,  and  the  intercessor,  so  to  speak,  between 
gods  and  man.  So  far  all  is  pure  Nature-worship,  and  has  the 
peculiar  cachet  of  the  Indo-Aryan  genius.  "  Through  all  the 
regions  of  morning  and  evening  brightness  the  worshipper  saw 
Agni  shining,  and  so  he  called  him  the  son  of  Aditi,  the  boundless 
one,"  All  this  is  very  nice,  and  very  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the 
worshippers  of  Agni.  But,  to  begin  with  the  recognition  of  Agni 
as  the  son  of  Aditi  the  boundless  one — that  is,  as  an  Aditya — is 
Mr.  Keary  aware  that  there  is  another  and  painfully  plausible 
"^xplanatioB  of  the  word  Aditya,  son  of  Aditi  ?  The  elevation  of 
Aditi  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  personage  may  possibly  be  "  a  reflex 
from  the  derivative  Aditya,  which  was  capable  of  being  interpreted 
as  a  patronymic."  Mr.  Keary  mentious  the  idea,  held  by  several 
scholars,  that  Kronos,  the  father  of  Zeus,  is  a  personage  invented 
to  account  for  the  word  Kronion.  Kronion  meant  only  "  he  of 
Time,  the  ancient  of  days."  But  Kronion  sounded  like  a  patronymic, 


meaning  "  son  of  Kronos,"  and  the  myth  of  Kronos  (one  of  the 
most  savage  in  Greek  mythology)  was  invented,  or  adapted, 
to  the  use  of  a  Kronos  who  never  existed,  but  was  invented 
to  account  for  the  apparent  patronymic  Kronion.  In  the  same  way 
exactly,  Aditya,  meaning  something  like  "  indestructible," 
dddmros,  was  perhaps  taken  for  a  patronymic,  and  Aditi  was 
invented  as  a  person  just  as  Kronos  was.  If  Mr.  Keary  is  to 
get  rid  of  Kronos,  he  should  at  least  tell  us  that  Aditi  may  dis- 
appear down  the  same  philological  oubliette.  Again,  this  Aditi 
may  be,  as  Mr.  Keary  says,  "  the  limitless  vista  of  clouds  " ;  but 
one  Indian  tradition  regards  her  as  a  female,  "  who,  being  desirous 
of  sons,  cooked  a  brahmandana  oblation  for  the  gods,  the  Sadhyas." 
When  we  follow  this  legend  we  find  it  (and  it  is  unpleasant 
enough)  almost  exactly  like  the  Maori  legend  of  the  abortive  birth 
of  Maui.  It  also  leads  us  to  the  myth  of  the  origin  of  the 
elephant.  Now  we  think  Mr.  Keary  should  view  Aditi  and  her 
family  all  round,  and  to  us  these  queer  stories  seem  suspiciously 
like  what  we  find  among  the  backward  races.  They  look  like 
"  survivals,"  and,  if  survivals,  are  not  so  very  remote  from 
being  '•'  primitive."  Then  look  at  the  origin  of  Agni,  at  the 
myth  of  fire-stealing.  'We  find  the  myth  of  fire-stealing  among 
Australians,  Iroquois,  Thlinkeets,  Maoris,  and  in  countless  other 
places.  In  the  more  backward  races  this  or  that  animal  is  the 
Purphoros.  Among  the  more  advanced  races,  a  man  does  the 
trick,  or  rather  a  member  of  the  superhuman  race  of  Titans,  who 
came  to  air  the  world  and  get  it  into  shape.  Mr.  Keary  refers 
but  slightly  to  this  part  of  the  Agni  myth.  He  does  not,  as  far 
as  we  have  observed,  even  name  Matarisvan,  the  fire-bringer. 
Nor  (unless  the  passage  has  escaped  us)  does  he  tell  bow  Indra 
generated  fire  between  two  stones.  Both  says  of  Matarisvan  : — 
"  He  is  the  being  who,  as  another  Prometheus,  fetches  down  from 
heaven,  from  the  gods,  the  tire  which  had  vanished  from  earth, 
and  gives  it  to  the  Bhrigus.  ...  As  Prometheus  belongs  to  the 
superhuman  class  of  Titans,  and  is  only  by  that  means  enabled  to 
fetch  down  the  spark  from  heaven,  so  must  Matarisvan  be  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  those  races  of  demigods  who,  in  the  Vedic  legends, 
are  sometimes  represented  as  living  in  the  society  of  the  gods,  and 
sometimes  as  dwelling  on  earth."  Now  a  wide  study  of  the  beliefs 
of  other  races  would  prove  that  Matarisvan  and  his  gift  of 
fire  are  only  parts  of  a  universal  legend  of  great  interest 
and  importance.  Again,  the  Vedic  myth  of  the  disappearance  of 
Agni  (K.  v.,  X.  51,6),  especially  as  stated  in  the  Taittarya  Sanhita, 
is  a  very  queer  old  survival,  and  corresponds  pleasantly  with  the 
Mexican  myth  of  Xolotl.  But  Mr.  Keary  does  not  seem  to  have 
thought  the  other  Vedas  and  the  Brahmanas  worth  much  notice, 
though  they  are  full  of  myths  and  ideas  indubitably  old,  and  often, 
to  our  thinking,  very  much  more  primitive  (especially  as  Mr. 
Keary  holds  mythological  to  be  earlier  than  religious  belief)  than 
most  of  the  contents  of  the  purer  and  more  ctdtivated  Rig  Veda. 
Another  myth  of  Agni,  thoroughly  Aztec  in  character,  is  found  in 
the  Satapatlia  Brahuiaua.  Here  Agni  appears  at  once  as  fire  and 
as  a  person,  in  accordance  with  that  universal  characteristic  of 
early  thought  (the  source  of  most  that  is  odd  in  mythology),  the 
drawing  of  no  distinction  between  persons  and  things.  The  con- 
nexion of  Agni  with  the  goat  is  vaguely  indicated  in  various 
myths,  but  is  not  clear  enough  to  be  insisted  on  in  this  place.  We 
might — and,  did  space  permit,  would  gladly — pursue  this  method 
of  treatment.  The  myths  of  Indra,  his  metamorphoses  as  a 
quail,  his  birth  as  a  bull,  his  exploits  as  a  ram,  his  amours;  the 
legend,  so  like  the  story  of  Kronos  and  Demeter,  of  the  birth  of 
the  Asvins  ;  the  story  of  the  talking  ants  who  helped  the  gods  in  a 
sore  strait — these  are  only  a  few  specimens  of  Indian  ideas  which 
We  take  to  be  very  early  and  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the 
purer  forms  of  Nature-worship.  Odin's  myth  would  furnish  us 
with  countless  examples  of  the  survival  of  the  medicine-man  in 
the  god.  Mr.  Keary  explains  these  features  in  Odin's  character 
thus : — "  In  most  creeds  it  is  too  much  the  fault  of  the  heaven 
god  that  he  lives  remote  from  human  afi'airs ;  this  fault  does  not 
lie  at  the  door  of  Odhinn,  who  is  the  wind  as  well  as  the  sky.'' 
Snorro,  we  think,  understood  Odin's  real  character  better.  Again, 
if  Mr.  Keary's  Urvasi  is  only  the  dawn,  or  a  cloud  (p.  340),  he 
must  admit  that  she  was,  as  her  conversation  with  Pururuvas  in 
the  Rig  Veda  shows,  an  excessively  knowing  and  anthropomorphic 
cloud. 

We  think  Mr.  Keary  averts  his  eyes  from  one-half  of  early  faith 
at  least,  and  this  is  the  chief  defect  of  an  industrious  and  well- 
meant  investigation.  We  wish,  before  parting  with  him,  to  try 
one  little  metaphysical  rally  with  him.  Mr.  Keary  writes  (p.  39), 
"  The  idea  of  personality  (and  by  personality  I  mean  all  which 
constitutes  the  inner  being,  the  I),  the  idea  of  personality  apart 
from  matter  must  have  been  growing  more  distinct  when  mea 
could  attribute  personality  to  such  an  abstract  phenomenon  as  the 
sky."  We  think  this  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  The  more 
backward  a  race  is,  the  more  readily  does  it  attribute  personality 
to  all  phenomena — sky,  dawn,  wind,  earth,  and  so  forth.  And  the 
reason  of  this  is  that,  the  more  backward  the  thought,  the  less 
distinct  is  the  idea  of  personality  and  the  more  vague  and  ex- 
tensive. We  have  now  thought  out  the  idea  of  personality  till 
it  is  so  definite  and  clearly  marked  that  we  can  only  apply  it 
(except  by  metaphor)  to  conscious  rational  beings.  In  the 
savage  the  idea  of  personality  is  more  a  sensation  than  an  idea, 
is  so  little  distinct  that  it  is  instinctively  regarded  as  the 
common  property  of  all  phenomena.  In  fact,  to  the  luideveloped 
human  mind,  personality  is  an  idea  so  indistinct  as  to  be  almost 
co-extensive  with  existence.  And  this  metaphysical  condition 
out  of  which  we  have  emerged  makes  beasts  and  birds  and 
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iasects,  wind  aud  sea,  and  sun  and  dawn  human  personalities 
endowed  with  speech  and  thought  in  old  mythologies.  Mr. 
Keary's  book,  which  may  be  heartily  recommended  to  all  who 
want  an  amiable  picture  of  the  finer  aspects  of  old  religion,  has 
deepened  our  conviction  that  belief  must  be  studied  as  a  whole  in 
all  attainable  history  of  religion  and  of  worship.  Belief  must  be 
studied,  too,  in  close  connexion  with  all  instances  of  early  thought, 
practice,  and  society  within  the  reach  of  the  inquirer.  A 
narrower  survey  will  always  tempt  us  to  explain  things  without  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  stage  in  which  they  naturally 
and  inevitably  arise. 


CALENDAR  OF  HOME  OFFICE  PAPERS.— REIGN  OF 
GEORGE  III.* 

EXCEPT  so  far  as  they  refer  to  Ireland,  the  papers  illustrating 
public  transactions  in  this  volume  of  the  Calendai-  of  Home 
Office  Papers  are  not  of  as  great  general  interest  as  many  of  the  series. 
Tlie  three  years  1770-1772  were  a  period  of  pause  in  our  foreign  re- 
lations between  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  the  beginning  of  the  great 
struggle  in  America.  With  the  Plantations  themselves  we  had  for 
the  moment  settled  into  relations  of  uneasy  quiet.  The  want  of 
interest  is,  however,  only  relative.  There  is  always  sure  to  be 
plenty  which  is  worth  study  in  a  collection  of  documents  illus- 
trating all  the  activity  of  a  great  Government  during  three  years, 
and  this^volume  is  full  of  papers  which  throw  light  on  the  condi- 
tion of  England  in  the  years  of  which  it  treats.  Mr.  Roberts  sup- 
plies in  his  preface  an  excellent  guide  to  the  contents  of  the 
volume.  In  the  forty-four  pages  allowed  him  he  has  contrived  to 
point  out  almost  every  document  of  any  value,  briefly  indicating 
its  nature  and  relative  worth,  without  wasting  time  and  space  iu 
comment. 

As  we  have  already  said,  our  transactions  with  foreign  Powers 
were  comparatively  unimportant  in  these  years.  They  were  con- 
fined to  watching  the  proceedings  of  a  Russian  fleet  in  the  Levant, 
and  to  a  now  utterly  forgotten  quarrel  with  Spain  over  the  Falkland 
Islands.  The  Russian  fleet  was,  it  is  needless  to  say,  engaged  in  one 
of  the  phases  of  the  eternal  Eastern  question  ;  but  if  the  doings  of 
1770  had  a  curious  likeness  to  much  of  later  date  iu  that  part  of 
Europe,  there  is  also  a  remarkable  difl'erence.  Our  difficulty  then 
was  to  make  the  Turks  understand  that  the  presence  of  English 
officers  in  command  of  Russian  war-ships  did  not  necessarily  mean 
an  alliance  of  England  with  Russia.  The  obtuseness  of  the  Turks 
on  this  point  led  to  very  serious  peril  to  our  Ambassador  at 
Constantmople,  and  something  more  than  peril  to  foreigners  resi- 
dent in  Turkey.  The  dispute  with  the  Sublime  Porte  is  connected 
with  transactions  of  a  sufficiently  disgraceful  nature  with  the 
Barbary  States.  The  letters  of  Commodore  Proby,  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  station,  and  of  the  captains 
under  him,  give  repeated  instances  of  the  way  in  which  we 
tolerated  those  pirates,  and  practically  made  ourselves  responsible 
for  them  by  the  toleration. 

Of  the  real  merits  of  the  dispute  with  Spain  about  the  Falk- 
land Islands  little  can  be  learnt  from  the  despatches  in  this  volume. 
The  seizure  of  tlie  Islands  by  Bucarelli,  the  Governor  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  was  one  incident  of  the  old  struggle  between  England 
and  Spain  for  the  trade  of  South  America.  Although  Bucarelli 
was  disavowed  by  the  Spanish  Government,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  acting  with  at  least  the  approval  of  Charles  III. 
The  very  clear  inecis  of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Harris, 
the  English  charge  d'affaires  at  Madrid,  and  Lord  Weymouth 
from  23rd  August  to  the  21st  December,  1770,  given  in  this 
volume  illustrates  the  policy  of  that  greatly  overrated  King 
towards  England.  It  has  all  the  features  of  spiteful  in- 
tention and  feeble  execution  which  distinguished  him.  There 
have  been  Ministries  in  England  which  would  have  given  re- 
spectful attention  to  the  quibbling  of  M.  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish 
Minister,  and  have  considered  the  ingenious  hairsplitting  of  the 
Madrid  Government  about  the  difl'erence  between  disavow- 
ing the  particular  action  of  Bucarelli  and  giving  up  the 
general  Spanish  sovereignty  as  aflbrding  grounds  for  a  com- 
promise which  would  have  concealed  a  sui-render  on  the  part 
■of  England.  Ministers  who  succeeded  to  the  traditions  of  the 
elder  Pitt  were  not  likely  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Empire,  and  Spain  was  put  under  the  alternative  of 
fighting  or  yielding.  Other  disputes  with  Spain  had  reference  to 
the  vexed  question  of  smuggling,  and  here  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment was  more  generally  in  the  right.  It  appears  from  a  despatch 
of  Lord  Weymouth  to  Commodore  Proby  of  the  i8th  of  Autrust, 
.1770,  that  the  naval  officers  of  our  Mediterranean  station  of  those  days 
had  no  scruple  about  "  constantly  blockading  that  port  (viz.  Cadiz j 
for  purposes  of  contraband."  Quarrels  about  smuggling  are  not  un- 
known in  Gibraltar  to  this  day,  but  the  officers  of  li.M.'s  ships  and 
vessels  of  war  have  ceased  to  be  ofl'enders.  The  letters  of  Rodney, 
then  in  command  of  the  West  India  station,  are  full  of  details  of 
quarrels  between  English  traders,  determined  to  have  their  share 
in  the  trade  of  South  America,  and  the  Spanish  guardacostas,  such 
as  led  to  the  war  of  Jenkins's  ear.  They  show,  too,  that  the  good 
old  principle,  "  there  is  no  peace  beyond  the  line,'  had  believers 
little  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  English  authorities  do  not 
seem  to  have  given  these  adventurers  the  protection  they  had  once 
afiorded  them.    Perhaps  the  growing  difficulty  found  by  England 
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in  suppressing  smuggling  in  her  own  North  American  possessions 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  her  newly-conceived  tender- 
ness for  the  trade  laws  of  Spain. 

The  burning  question  of  smuggling  occupies  the  first  place  in 
the  letters  of  the  governors  of  the  Plantations  in  these  years.  Two 
long  letters  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  on  the  25th  of  August  and  loth  of 
September,  1771,  give  curious  details  as  to  the  amount  of  tea 
smuggled  into  New  England  aud  the  open  defiance  of  the  law  by 
the  colonists.  The  Custom-house  officers  are  intimidated 
from  doing  their  duty  by  the  "rage  of  the  people."  Governor 
Hutchinson  has  no  hope  that  the  officers  on  shore  cau 
stop  the  traffic,  and  is  indeed  convinced  that  they  secretly 
sympathize  with  the  offenders.  He  can  only  suggest  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  revenue  schooners  and  higher  rewards 
to  the  officers  for  captures.  But  he  also  makes  it  plain  that  ho 
thought  the  only  measure  likely  to  be  efi'ectual  would  be  lowering 
the  price  of  the  tea  to  the  figure  at  which  the  Dutch  sold  it.  lu 
fact,  he  saw,  as  all  the  world  will  in  the  long  run  come  to  see,  that 
the  only  way  to  stop  smuggling  is  to  make  it  unprofitable.  The  dis- 
putes on  constitutional  questions  with  the  colonies  are  only  occa- 
sionally mentioned.  In  the  South  the  Royal  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  acknowledges  that  he  is  well  supported  by  the  respectable 
part  of  the  colony  in  his  ettbrts  to  suppress  the  Regulators,  described 
as  "  certain  lawless  rascals  in  that  part  of  the  world."  But  the 
steady  hostility  of  New  England  to  the  connexion  with  the  Mother- 
country  knew  no  pause.  The  letters  of  Governor  Hutchinson  give 
abundant  details,  not  uncoloured  by  his  personal  dislikes,  of  their 
fretful  opposition.  It  is  not  often  that  in  the  despatches  of  serious 
official  gentlemen  we  meet  such  a  sentence  as  this : — "  Some  of 
them  ('  the  restless  faction,'  to  wit)  one  would  not  choose  to 
meet  in  the  dark,  and  three  or  four  at  least  of  their  correspoudiug 
Committee  are  as  black-hearted  fellows  as  any  upon  the  globe." 
If  Governor  Hutchinson  had  had  the  fear  of  publication  in  the 
papers  before  his  eyes,  he  would  probably  have  been  more  cautious 
in  his  language,  and  we  have  to  thank  the  olHcial  jealousy  of  the 
time  for  preserving  something  of  the  free  and  vigorous  expression 
of  feeling  which  makes  much  of  the  charm  of  the  early  series  of 
State  Papers.  The  feelings  of  many  Ministries  about  many  Opposi- 
tions would  probably  come  to  something  very  like  that,  translated 
into  every-day  language.  In  another  letter  we  find  him  saying 
that  a  war  with  France  and  Spain  would  probably  bring  the 
colonies  to  their  senses,  an  opinion  wliich  has  a  curious  look  in 
view  of  what  was  to  happen  within  a  few  years.  In  a  letter  of 
June  15,  1772,  ho  describes  an  answer  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  as  "  drawn  by  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  coarse, 
illiberal  style.''  It  would  appear  that  the  tone  of  American 
political  discussion  is  a  tradition  of  respectable  antiquity. 

We  have  said  that  the  papers  referring  to  Ireland  are  the  most 
interesting  in  the  volume,  and  they  are  by  far  the  most  numerous. 
It  would  be  impossible  even  to  mention  the  numerous  letters  to 
and  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  which  will  well  repa}' 
attention.  They  deal  with  the  years  of  Lord  Townsend's  waning 
popularity  and  final  retreat  from  Ireland,  and  the  tone  which 
marks  the  purely  political  ones  is  very  curious.  They  show 
that  Lord  Townsend  never  realized  what  he  had  done  by  destroy- 
ing the  power  of  the  Irish  oligarchy.  He  never  shows  that  he 
saw  how  completely  the  Irish  Parliament  had  taken  its  place  as 
the  real  opponent  of  the  English  Administration,  or  recognized  it 
as  representing  any  national  feeling.  The  name  of  Flood,  then  at 
the  height  of  his  power,  is  barely  referred  to  as  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  The  despatches  are  full  of  lamentations  over  the 
brazen  conduct  of  various  lords  and  gentlemen  who,  after  he. 
Lord  Townsend,  had  found  places,  pensions,  and  promotions  for 
themselves  and  their  relations,  were  still  shameless  enough  to  vote 
against  His  Majesty's  Government.  In  fact,  as  regards  the  real 
nature  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  Lord-Lie utenaut  and 
the  Parliament,  very  little  is  to  be  learnt  from  these  papers.  They 
are  more  instructive  as  illustrating  the  social  condition  of  Ireland. 
In  1770-1772  very  much  was  going  on  which  is  being  repeated 
in  18S0-1882.  Mutilations  of  cattle,  murders  and  attacks  on 
landlords,  accompanied  by  refusals  to  pay  rent,  were  rife  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland ;  and,  to  complete  the  resemblance,  they — at 
least  the  refusals  to  pay  rent — had  a  considerable  share  of  the 
sympathy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  No  toleration  was, 
however,  extended  to  disorder.  A  Mr.  Johnston  of  Newry, 
having  been  attacked  in  his  house,  had  suthcient  confidence 
in  the  support  of  the  Government  to  make  a  reso- 
lute defence.  Later  on  we  hear  of  him  as  hunting  down 
the  ofleuders  with  a  zeal  that  bordered  on  vindictive 
cruelty.  Traces  still  survived  of  the  old  violent  misconduct  of 
the  troops.  In  a  letter  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  of  2ud  March, 
1770,  he  gives  an  account  of  a  court-martial  on  Major  Elias 
Wrixon,  of  the  38th  Regiment,  who  was  found  guilty,  among  other 
things,  of  "  ibrcibly  taking  away  a  young  woman  from  her  parents, 
with  the  assistance  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  under 
his  command,  and  detaining  her  iu  the  barracks  of  IlamiUon's 
Bawn,  in  the  co.  Armagh.  '  He  was  discharged  from  the  service, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  otherwise  punished.  The  in- 
discipline of  the  army  was  probably  not  unconnected  with  its 
disgraceful  administration.  13arracks  and  every  other  necessary- 
seem  to  have  been  wanting.  Giving  commissions  as  a  means  of 
political  corruption — a  scandal  which,  if  it  did  not  begin,  in- 
creased very  greatly  on  the  accession  of  George  III. — was  carried 
to  a  far  greater  length  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  and  the  powers 
given  in  this  way  were  often  used  as  might  have  been  expected. 
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"  It  would  be  a  shame,"  says  Lord  Townseud  in  the  course  of  a 
report  ou  the  barracks,  dated  l6th  October,  1770,  "to  repeat  with 
what  ease  some  who  pretend  to  be  friends  to  Government  would 
send  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  cultivate  a  barren  estate."'  lie  goes  ou 
to  add  that  "  he  hopes  His  Majesty  will  at  no  time  allow  such  a 
misapplication  of  his  troops.''  His  Majesty  was  not  destined  to 
tind  it  so  easy  to  stop  short  when  he  had  once  begun  to  use  his 
troops  as  means  of  bribery.  Lord  Townsend"s  laments  over  the 
state  of  the  Irish  Establishment  and  the  abortive  eli'orts  to  improve 
it  are  like  prophecies  of  the  wretched  military  break-down  which 
produced,  or  at  least  rendered  possible,  the  existence  of  the  "  Volun- 
teers of  1779  "  and  the  consequences  of  their  activity.  On  the 
22nd  of  i'ebruary,  1770,  Lord  Weymouth  writes  to  the 
J  iord- Lieutenant  e.xpressing  His  Majesty's  approval  of  a 
plan  which  "  proposes  nothinp:  less  than  the  re-establishment 
of  English  government  in  Ireland  upon  a  proper  and  constitutional 
footing."  Allowing  for  dilFerences  of  phraseology,  that  is  what 
every  Lord-Lieutenant  has  been  doing  ever  since  till  the  words 
have  come  to  sound  like  a  jibe.  Meanwhile,  as  for  the  state  of 
Ireland,  "  plus  9a  change  et  plus  c'est  la  meme  chose.'' 

Along  with  important  papers  on  questions  of  general  policy  we 
have  others  which  throw  light  on  the  general  condition  of  the 
country.  The  administration  of  justice  is  copiously  illus- 
irated  by  long  lists  of  criminals  condemned  to  death,  and  the 
very  frequent  commutation  of  the  sentence  to  penal  servitude. 
The  sentence  was,  however,  not  constantly  commuted,  as  we 
see  from  an  application  by  the  Postmaster-General,  under  date 
of  the  20th  of  August,  1770,  for  the  body  of  "  one  Ilobert 
Ilazlitt,  who  was  sentenced  to  death  at  the  last  Durham  Assizes 
for  the  robbery  of  the  Newcastle  mail  ou  Gateshead  Common,  to 
be  hung  in  chains."  Tlie  judges  refused  the  order,  "  but  respited 
the  execution  to  give  time  for  an  application  for  that  purpose.'' 
As  if  to  give  further  proof  that  there  is  nothing  absolutely  new 
under  the  sun,  we  learn  that  a  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Poland 
j.bout  this  time  caused  the  flight  of  many  of  them  to  England. 
I5ut  these  refugees  gained  little  sympathy  from  anybody.  Their 
applications  fi)r  relief  exhausted  tlie  treasury  of  the  synagogue, 
and  the  misdeeds  of  some  of  them  who  took  to  violent  courses 
caused  no  small  trouble  to  Sir  John  Fielding. 

Among  general  miscellaneous  matters,  not  the  least  interesting 
is  the  curious  "Satan's  invisible  world  displayed"  of  spies, 
political  and  other,  adventurers,  and  waifs  generally,  who 
came  into  connexion  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  One  of  the 
most  curious  is  a  certain  D'Aubarede,  who  made  a  living  for 
some  time  out  of  the  English  Government  by  representing  him- 
self as  having  a  commission  from  certain  Mexicans  to  prepare 
a  rebellion  against  Spain.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  of 
much  the  greater  part  of  his  story  all  that  was  not  lying  was 
delusion,  but  it  probably  had  a  foundation  in  truth.  To  the 
tame  category  of  nondescripts  belonged  one  Barth.  Brown,  who, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  three  other  convicts  in  Newgate,  sends 
a  petition  to  the  Admiralty,  as  it  would  appe::r,  applying  to  be 
allowed  to  volunteer  for  the  fleet.  That  was  common  enough  ;  but 
Mr.  Brown's  petition  is  distinguished  by  having  a  copy  of  verses 
attached  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  heart  of  the  man  in 
authority,  from  which  we  quote  the  foDowing  lines  intended  to 
illustrate  the  horrors  of  Newgate  : — 

Poon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  advance, 
Ill-omened  birds  do  croak  and  vermin  prance. 

What  answer  was  given  to  Brown  we  are  not  told,  but  we  trust 
Lis  petition  was  granted. 


THE  FIXED  PEPJOD.* 

IIILE  this  story  was  gradually  unfolding  itself  in  the  pages 
of  Llavlacood,  reader  and  author  were,  we  suspect,  often 
fit  odds.  The  subject  was  an  amusing  one ;  but  what  did  it  all 
mean  r"  The  leisurely  self-possession  of  the  narrator,  whoever  he 
might  be,  shjwed  the  practised  writer,  thoroughly  at  his  ease,  and 
:iccustomed  to  carry  his  reader  along  with  him  in  willing  sub- 
jection ;  the  reader,  however,  ou  this  occasicu,  always  looking 
for  something  that  did  not  come,  and  reading  on,  therefore,  in  a 
fetate  of  unfulhlled  expectation,  AVas  it  a  political  squib — a 
satire  on  human  nature,  after  the  manner  of  Swift  He  was  im- 
patient to  come  to  the  point,  to  guess  the  riddle.  The  monstrous 
deviation  from  the  life  and  law  that  we  know,  reminding  him  of 
Swift,  led  him  to  expect  something  of  Swift's  tone  in  the  treatment. 
Are  the  people  he  is  introduced  to,  who  are  half  grotesque  in 
their  divergence  from  the  instincts  and  prejudices  of  humanity 
and  half  a  simple  reflex  of  it,  who  have  consented  as  a  com- 
munity by  a  voluntary  act  to  cut  life  short  and  deprive  themselves 
of  old  age,  set  in  contrast  to  the  Struldbrugs,  who  impressed 
Thackeray  with  the  horrorj  of  a  drivelling  earthly  immortality  ? 
Aud,  if  so,  will  the  grim  suggestion  of  legalized  murder,  which 
is  only  not  murder  because  it;  is  law,  be  relieved  and  lighted  up  by 
flashes  of  Swiftian  humour F  The  storj',  as  it  develops  itself, 
scarcely  comes  up  to  such  anticipations,  and  the  reader,  balked 
in  his  expectations,  linds  liimself  wishing  that  it  had  been  en- 
livened by  a  little  more  humour.  Not  that  this  essential  quality 
of  humour  is  wanting ;  but  the  hero  wh(3  relates  his  experience  is  a 
very  grave  person,  and  apt  to  repeat  himself — very  naturally,  being 
what  he  is,  but  now  and  then  beyond  the  patience  of  his  auditor. 
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The  name  of  the  author,  however,  throws  a  stream  of  liglit  on  any 
such  perplexities.  When  we  once  know  the  tone  to  expect,  things 
arrange  themselves  in  accord  with  it.  No  change  of  circumstances 
can  make  Mr.  Trollope's  personages  act  otherwise  than  naturally 
in  the  commonplace  acceptation  of  the  word.  And  for  the  motive 
the  reader  need  go  no  further  than  to  consider  the  author's  favourite- 
quality,  the  power  that  keeps  the  world  going.  The  story  may  be- 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  epic  intended  to  exhibit  dogged  obstinacy  in 
heroic  proportions.  Mr.  Neverbend,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Britanuula,  having  persuaded  his  compatriots,  "  the  elite  of  the- 
sc'lected  population  of  New  Zealand,"  on  their  first  establishing 
themselves  towards  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  in  a  fertile 
region  in  the  South  Pacific,  to  pass  the  law  of  a  Eixed  Period, 
relates  his  long  struggle  with  human  weakness  and  inconsistencies 
in  his  endeavour  to  carry  it  out.  The  question  had  been  the  fir.st 
thing  discussed  by  the  Assembly,  Neverbend  himself  being  thirty 
at  the  time.  The  community,  being  all  young  together,  had  very 
cheerfully  entered  into  his  views  and  followed  his  statistics, 
which  proved  to  their  satisfaction  that,  "  when  our  population  should 
have  reached  a  million,"  the  sum  saved  to  the  colony  from  the 
maintenance  of  an  unproductive  class  would  amount  to  1,000,000/.. 
a  year. 

It  -would  keep  us  out  of  debt,  m.iko  for  us  our  raihvays,  render  a\\  our 
rivers  navigable,  construct  our  bridges,  and  leave  us  shortly  the  richest 
people  on  God's  cirth. 

And  this  immense  saving  was  to  be  effected  on  the  most  humane- 
principles — in  fact,  for  the  pleasure  as  well  as  advantage  of  all 
parties.  A  college  was  to  be  built  to  receive  the  old, "to  which 
they  were  to  retire  in  honoured  seclusion  for  the  one  year  prepa- 
ratory to  Euthanasia,  which  no  care  for  the  world  they  had  quitted 
was  to  be  allowed  to  disturb.  So  far  all  were  agreed.  No  natural 
death  was  to  be  permitted  that  was  not  also  premature  death. 
But  thus  early  some  slight  differences  arose  in  the  Assembly  as  to 
what  shoidd  be  the  Eixed  Period.  The  young  members  were  for 
setting  the  date  at  sixtj',  which,  however,  Neverbend  at  the  time 
of  writing  his  narrative  considers  too  early,  adding,  however,  as 
self-evident,  that  at  sixty-tive  a  man  has  done  all  that  he  is  fit  to 
do.  The  older  members  had,  however,  something  to  say  for 
seventy,  aud  finally,  as  a  compromise,  the  majority  settled  the 
period  at  sixty-seven  and  a  half. 

And  here  we  pause  to  note  a  coincidence  (for  calling  attention  to 
which  the  author  would  be  the  last  to  require  an  apology),  which 
may  be  observed  by  any  one  who  will  consult  that  self-elected 
Peerage  of  genius,  Whitahcr's  Almanack.  This  muUum  in  parvo 
obliges  the  reader  with  the  date  of  birth  of  famous  men  still  living 
amongst  us — a  distinction  necessarily  including  Mr.  Trollope — and 
in  the  April  column  it  gives  a  date  which  may  render  this  compro- 
luise  an  interesting  and  suggestive  point  to  the  constructor  of  the 
fable  before  us.  It  bears  upon  the  same  line  of  thought — as  we 
are  speaking  of  coincidences — that  Mr.  Neverbend  notes  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  England,  from  which  the  colony  has  separated  itself, 
disapproves  of  the  enlightened  policy  of  Britannula,  that  she  is 
governed  by  old  men.  Sir  William  Gladstone,  great-grandson  of 
the  celebrated  Premier,  and  occupying  the  same  office,  is,  we  ar© 
told,  seventy-two  at  the  time  when  his  Government  tyrannically 
interfered  to  stop  the  first  act  of  Deposition  by  pointing  a  250-tou 
steam  swiveller  against  the  college  in  the  moment  of  opening  its 
gates  to  the  first  victim,  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  in- 
exorable President  who  tells  his  tale  of  disappointed  patriotism. 
This  discovery  suggests  to  the  reader  the  possible  hidden  meaning 
he  has  been  in  search  of.  And  Gabriel  Crasweller,  the  sheep- 
farmer,  with  whom  everything  had  gone  well,  who  on  first  starting 
on  his  career  of  success  had  so  blindly  believed  in  his  friend 
Neverbend,  may  represent  the  brilliant  author  in  the  first  ardour 
of  genius,  to  whom  the  present  sense  of  power  is  everything,  and 
age  too  far  oil',  too  alien  from  present  interests,  to  be  thought  of, 
or  thought  of  otherwise  than  as  a  period  of  dead  iuaction.  If 
this  surmise  may  be  entertained,  nothing  can  be  more  apt  than 
the  life  and  vigour  that  render  Mr.  Crasweller  so  inconvenient  an 
example  for  the  first  ceremony  of  Deposition.  Not  only  was  he  as 
careful  as  ever  about  his  flocks,  and  as  capable  as  ever  at  shearing- 
time  and  wool-packing,  but  also  at  the  Tenpenny  Readings  (for  in 
thriving  Gladstonopolis  it  was  as  easy  to  collect  ten  pennies  as- 
one)  Gabriel  Crasweller  was  the  favourite  performer: — 

And  it  had  begun  to  be  -n-hi.spered  by  some  caitiffs,  -nho  -would  -willingly 
disarrange  the  whole  starry  sy>tem  for  their  own  immediate  gratiticatiou, 
tliat  Crasweller  should  not  be  deposited  because  of  the  beauty  of  his 
voice. 

However,  Neverbend  has  one  firm  adherent,  Grundle,  who  is 
engaged  to  the  daughter,  heiress  of  all  the  doomed  man's  wealth, 
and  who  also  suggests  a  parallel : — 

"It-woidd  be  a  pitj-,"  said  to  me  a  Britannulist  one  day — a  man  younger 
than  mysclt^ — "to  lock  up  old  Crasweller  and  let  the  bll:^iness  go  into  the 
hands  of  young  Grundle.  Young  Grundle -will  never  know  half  .ns  much 
about  sheep,  in  f-pite  of  his  conceit  ;  Crasweller  is  a  deal  litter  for  his  work 
than  fur  livuig  idle  in  the  college  till  you  shall  put  an  ecd  to  him." 

1  liere  Avas  nuieh  in  these  -words  which  made  me  very  angry.  _  According 
to  tliis  man's  feeiings,  the  -whole  system  was  to  be  made  to  suit  itself  to  tha 
]ieculiarities  olOne  "individual  cou-titution.  A  man  who  so  spoke  could 
have  known  uuthiug  of  the  gcucral  beauty  of  the  l<'i.xed  Period. 

It  is  only  through  the  interpretation  we  have  hazarded  that  the 
language  of  Britauuulans  towards  this  measure  can  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  position.  They  are  so  very  reasonable  in  their  ob- 
jections, and  express  themselves  so  entirely  in  the  everyday  tone 
which  is  natural  and  easy  to  Mr.  Trollope,  that  there  is  no  under- 
standing how  the  Eixed  Period  ever  became  law.  The  whole  society 
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ought  to  have  been  bitten  by  the  same  madness,  and  tntces  of  it 
oii;xht  to  linger  about  their  "ideas  and  modes  of  expression.  We 
miss  the  "  surprises  and  strokes  of  merriment "  which  should  brin,!j 
all  into  accord.  It  is  quite  proper  that  a  man's  daughter  should 
object  to  her  fathers  being  forcibly  shut  up  for  a  year,  then  having 
his  veins  pierced  by  a  lancet  under  agreeable  circumstances,  and 
finally  being  cremated;  but  her  arguments,  expressed  in  Mr. 
TroUope's  easy  style,  are  so  very  just  and  to  the  point  that  there 
seems  no  purpose  in  recording  them.  It  is  a  case,  thus  treated,  on 
•which  nothing  new  can  be  said.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Orasweller 
says  in  conclusion,  when  the  rescue  from  England  has  come,  that 

The  Fixed  Period,  with  all  its  damned  certainty,  is  a  mistake.  I  have 
tried  it  and  I  know  it.  Wlieu  1  look  back  at  the  last  ye;ir,  which  was  to 
he  tlie  last,  not  of  mv  absolute  life,  but  of  ray  true  existence,  I  shudder  to 
think  what  I  went  tlirough.  I  am  astonished  at  the  strength  of  niy  own 
mind  in  that  I  did  not  go  mad.  No  one  would  have  made  such  au  ellort 
for  you  as  I  have  made. 

It  must  be  granted  that  there  are  wills  in  the  world  that 
play  a  public  part  not  unlike  Mr.  Neverbend's,  and  that  people 
may  be  seen  to  submit  to  them  as  much  against  the  grain, 
and  yet  as  submissively,  as  in  the  case  here.  In  the  story 
Neverbend  makes  but  one  admission  of  failure,  either  in  the 
principle  or  detail  of  his  scheme  for  the  renovation  of  the 
world,  and  this  is  in  the  matter  of  the  chimneys  which  form  a 
picturesque  feature  iu  the  college  grounds,  having  their  part  to  play 
in  the  final  euthanasia.  "  The  sight  of  those  chimneys !  "  says 
Orasweller.  "  That  was  a  mistake,  Orasweller  ;  that  was  a  mistake. 
The  cremation  should  have  been  elsewhere."  These  chimneys 
furnish  a  legitimate  opportunity  for  Mr.  TroUope's  turn  of  humour ; 
but,  separated  from  the  context  which  leads  up  to  the  indulgence 
of  horrible  pleasantries,  examples  of  this  humour  would  scarcely 
gratily  the  reader. 

There  is  an  amusing  colloquy  between  Neverbend  and  the 
curator  of  the  college  lor  the  deposited,  who,  as  being  an  official 
and  getting  his  living  by  the  scheme,  is  loyal  to  the  President ; 
■while  his  constitutional  gloom  makes  him  keenly  alive  to  all  the 
minor  difficulties  of  the  plan,  and  up  in  all  the  small  talk  of  the 
subject,  especially  in  the  matter  of  these  chimneys,  which  scare 
away  the  maids'  lovers.  "  The  girl  we  have  has  given  us  notice, 
and  she  is  the  ninth  within  the  year."  It  is  a  natural  touch 
enough  that  makes  him  long  for  the  Deposition  to  begin,  with  all 
the  business  and  stir  of  the  situation,  and  to  doubt  whether  his 
wife  can  stand  the  present  dulness  another  year: — 

"The  time  is  getting  very  short,  Mr.  President,  and  my  old  woman  will 
break  down  altogetlier  if  she's  told  that;  she's  to  live  another  year  all  alone. 
....    They  will  all  come  ;  won't  they,  sir  ?  ''  asked  Graybody. 

"  Will  come  !    Why,  they  must.    It  is  the  law." 

'•  Tallowax  swears  he'll  have  himself  strapped  to  his  own  kitchen-table, 
and  defend  himself  to  the  last  gasp  with  a  carving  knife." 

Then  comes  the  crux  about  Orasweller's  age,  which  he  has  taken 
to  under-date  a  year,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  old  women  about 
who  are  beginning  to  tell  terrible  lies  about  their  ages.  "  Do  think 
of  it  all,  Mr.  President."  This  difKculty  was  to  be  overcome  in 
the  future  by  the  ordinance  that  each  baby  should  have  the  date 
of^its  birth  tattooed  on  its  back  as  a  safeguard  from  these  evasions  ; 
but  the  present  had  to  be  considered  before  the  law  should  have 
taken  root  in  the  minds  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  community. 

In  the  meanwhile  certain  important  young  people  are  setting 
themselves  against  the  Fixed  Period.  Eva,  with  feminine  incon- 
sequence, while  accepting  it  in  the  abstract,  thinks  it  very  hard 
that  papa  should  be  the  first.  No  doubt  the  world  will  be  a 
great  deal  the  better  for  it ;  she  knows  what  a  good  thing  it  is  to 
talk  about ;  but  you  ought  to  begin  with  some  weak  crotchety  old 
cripple  who  would  be  a  great  deal  belter  out  of  the  way.  And 
Jack  Neverbend,  the  President's  son,  actually  makes  speeches 
against  it.  He  is  supported  by  his  mother,  who  embodies 
the  commonplace,  and  seems  more  determined  that  while  he 
lives  her  husband's  health  shall  be  well  cared  for  than  able 
to  realize  the  uselessness  of  such  precautions.  When  carried  off 
under  honourable  arrest  to  England,  her  parting  counsels,  heedless 
of  the  bitterness  of  his  wounded  ambition,  involve  this: — "  What 
has  made  me  hate  the  Fixed  Period  worse  than  anything  is  that 
you  have  never  thought  of  your  victuals.  At  your  time  of  life  you 
should  always  have  something  warm — a  frizzle  or  a  cutlet — and 
you  shouldn't  eat  it  without  thinking  of  it.  I  have  put  you  up 
four  pairs  of  flannel  drawers,  and  a  little  bag  which  you  must  wear 
upon  your  chest." 

A  great  deal  of  space  is  given  to  a  cricket-match  between  Eng- 
land and  Britannula,  in  which  the  colonists  are  the  winners.  But 
the  reader  must  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  game  as  well  as  the 
loves  of  the  young  people  for  himself.  He  will  find  a  good  deal  to 
amuse,  and  something  to  puzzle  him,  in  the  motives  and  meanings 
that  he  may  suspect  to  lie  hidden.  One  thing,  however,  remains 
clear,  that  the  author  will  allow  of  no  fixed  period  for  leaving  otf 
work  and  bringing  a  life's  interest  and  occupation  to  a  close. 


THE  BRITISH  IN  INDIA.* 

IF  a  short  treatise  bearing  the  name  of  some  irrepressible  Indian 
Oivil  Servant,  and  discussing  the  decisions  of  English  judges  in 
the  celebrated  cases  of  "  fcitockdale  v.  Hansard,"  or  "  The  6ix  Car- 
penters," or  "Pigg  v.  Oaley,"  were  to  make  its  appearance,  a  good 

*  The  British  in  India.  By  the  late  Kight  Hon.  Sir  VVilliam  Milbourne 
James,  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Mary  J.  balis 
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deal  of  surprise  might  be  excited  in  legal  circles.  Possibly  both 
seniors  and  juniors  might  unite  to  condemn  the  temerity  of  a 
writer  who  undertook  to  analyse  or  expound  subjects  in  which  he 
could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been  trained.  We  even  doubt 
whether  the  omuiscience  of  the  member  for  the  Kirkaldy  Burghs 
would  justify  such  an  attempt.  It  might,  therefore,  by  parity  of 
reasoning  be  hastily  affirmed  that  a  celebrated  equity  lawyer- 
could  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  experience  to  write  aboa', 
Peshwas  and  Nawabs.  But,  as  Dr.  Johnson  once  said  whei 
wonder  was  expressed  at  the  depth  and  variety  of  the  attainments- 
of  one  of  his  most  eminent  contemporaries,  "  Sir !  it  is  no 
wonder  at  all."  The  late  Lord  Justice  James  was  a  man  of  broad 
views  and  acquirements;  gifted  with  a  vigorous  intellect  and 
forcible  powers  of  expression  ;  in  every  respect  an  ornament 
and  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Bench.  "Wo  can  well  believe, 
as  intimated  in  the  preface,  that  "  he  had  for  many  years- 
devoted  much  time  and  study  to  the  history  of  the  Britisb 
rule  in  India,"  and  that  his  "knowledge  of  the  minutest  details 
was  so  profound  as  to  surprise  many  who  had  spent  a  lifetime 
there."  At  the  time  of  the  Hehar  famine,  when  several  of  the- 
newspapers  were  jatintily  inclined  to  impeach  Lord  Northbrook 
for  not  putting  down  all  distress,  as  if  it  had  been  confined  to  the 
area  of  a  single  East-end  parish,  an  Anglo-Indian  of  considerable- 
experience,  hearing  the  Lord  Justice  express  a  confident  opinion 
in  a  contrary  sense  about  the  district  of  Tirhoot,  asked  him  if  he 
were  aware  of  the  extent  of  its  population.  "  Yes,  four  millions," 
was  the  unhesitating  and  correct  reply.  The  work  before  us  re- 
presents the  leisure  which  Sir  W.  James  was  able  to  spare  from 
the  grave  studies  of  the  law  up  to  the  year  1869,  when  he  became 
a  Vice-Ohancellor.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  treat  the  subject, 
in  two  parts.  One  would  have  shown  how  the  Empire  was. 
created  by  wars,  treaties,  and  cessions  ;  the  other  how  it  was- 
civilized,  improved,  and  governed.  We  gather  that  while  the 
first  part  was  left  in  a  state  fit  for  publication,  the  second  is  made 
up  of  incomplete  and  fragmentary  essays,  which  subsequent  events- 
wo  uld  have  modified.  Mrs.  Schwabe,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Lord 
Justice,  has  therefore  prudently  contented  herself  with  publishing 
the  first  portion  of  her  father's  essays ;  and  we  have  no  adverse 
critieismand  not  much  comment  to  make  on  the  manner  inwhick 
she  has  discharged  a  filial  and  a  pleasing  duty.  There  are  some 
obvious  misprints — Banda  for  Baroda,  Vaquel  for  Vakil,  and 
Toombucram  for  the  Toongabuddra  Kiver.  We  should  have  been 
glad  if  the  authors  of  some  of  the  quotations  had  been  given  m 
foot-notes  ;  and  in  one  case,  by  the  failure  to  carry  on  the  usual 
inverted  commas,  the  Lord  Justice  is  made  to  appropriate  the 
flowing  sentences  of  Macaulay  about  the  Mahrattas  shrinking  froia 
a  confiict  with  the  mighty  children  of  the  sea,  and  the  immense 
rice  harvests  of  the  Lower  Gauges  that  were  safely  gathered  in 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  sword.  But,  in  essentials,  the- 
editor  has  done  her  work  with  care  and  good  taste. 

Readers  must  not  look  in  this  work  for  animating  accounts  of 
sieges,  battles,  and  marches  sketched  with  a  correct  military  eye 
or  for  luminous  disquisitions  illustrative  of  native  tenures  and 
habits ;  or  for  original  views  of  the  policy  of  the  statesmen  who- 
built  up  our  Indian  Empire,  drawn  from  unnoticed  public  docu- 
ments, or  from  masses  of  private  correspondence  lately  brought  to- 
light  for  the  first  time.  The  merit  of  the  volume  lies  in  the  clear- 
ness and  correctness  with  which  the  main  facts  are  put 
together,  in  its  historical  proportion  and  sequence,  and  in  the 
fair,  calm,  and  dispassionate  verdicts  which,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  passed  on  the  motives  and  conduct  of  men 
who  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  extravagantly  lauded  or 
vindictively  and  falsely  assailed.  Sir  William  James  writes  as  if 
he  were  still  on  the  Bench,  sotting  out  his  reasons  for  deciding  the 
case  of  Kex  versus  Hastings  or  Omichund  Olive,  or  ruling  in 

the  matter  at  issue  between  certain  gentlemen  trading  in  Leadenhall 
Street  and  one  Richard  OoUey  Wellesley.  But  we  do  not  discern 
anything  of  that  narrow  and  pedantic  legal  spirit  which  would 
substitute  for  a  Viceregal  proclamation  the  style  and  purport  of 
pleadings  at  Nisi  I'rius,  or  weigh  the  good  and  evil  of  a  vigorous 
ruler  in  the  spirit  of  ordinary  justice,  which  "  knows  nothings 
whatever  of  a  set-off."  Sir  William  James  never  forgets  that  hia- 
particular  science  of  equity  is  the  completion  of  that  in  which 
pure  law,  by  its  very  nature,  is  deficient.  His  views  are  broad, 
sensible,  and  free  from  passion  and  prejudice;  and  if  he  holds  an- 
historical  assize,  and  deals  out  praise  and  censure  somewhat 
roundly,  he  never  omits  to  take  notice  of  those  "  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances" with  which  Frenchmen  are  so  familiar.  Occasionally, 
as  was  natural,  we  find  illustrations  taken  from  the  legal  profes- 
sion. In  reference  to  the  disputes  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  their  adoption  of 
rival  Nawabs  of  the  Beccau  and  the  Carnatic,  we  read  that, 
"  to  the  body  of  the  people  it  was  as  much  a  matter  of  indiiler- 
ence  who  succeeded  to  the  power,  as  the  result  of  a  lawsuit 
between  two  adverse  claimants  is  to  the  tenantry  of  an  Eno-lishi 
estate."  The  grant  of  the  Zemindarry  of  the  twenty-four  Per- 
gunnas  to  the  East  India  Company  after  Plassey  is  "in  substance- 
httle  more  than  the  grant  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  to  the 
Oorporation  of  London,  or  of  the  Duchy  of  Oornwall  to  the 
Black  Prince."  Elsewhere,  however,  the  author  shows  himself 
sutficiently  alive  to  the  enormous  power  and  the  endless  conse- 
qiiences  involved  in  a  grant  of  the  Detvani,  or  revenue,  of  a  dis- 
trict.   Again,  the  Sikh  warriors  of  the  Khalsa  are  "  subdivided 

into  what  English  criminal  lawyers  would  probably  call  gangs  "  

an  insinuation  at  the  hands  of  Serjeant  Bother'em  which  "those 
sturdy  warriors  jwotild  speedily  repudiate.     The  dispersion  oi 
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larp:e  masses  of  mutineers  iu  1857-8,  called  together  from  mere 
motives  of  anarchy  and  plunder  and  org;anii;ed  and  disciplined  by 
no  one  commanding  spirit,  is  compared  to  the  dispersion  of  "  a 
large  mob  beaten  by  a  few  police  out  of  one  street  and  assembling 
in  another."  These  and  other  illustrations  are  original  and 
liappy,  and  they  are  not  brought  forward  in  a  mere  spirit  of  legal 
pedantry. 

We  can  recommend  this  work  to  the  class  of  persons  who  wish 
to  read,  in  a  compendious  shape,  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the 
Indian  Empire,  which  the  author  is  justilied  in  terming  more 
wonderful  than  many  a  wild  Oriental  I'ablo.  Wo  shad  now 
confine  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  some  of  the  late  Lord  Justice's 
historical  decisions.  For  the  part  taken  by  Olive  in  the  de- 
ception played  on  the  Hindu  banker  Omichund,  the  Lord  Justice 
has  nothing  to  say.  We  have  only  to  remark  that  the  name  to 
our  thinking  should  be  Umacbaud.  Oruie  calls  him  Omichund, 
it  is  true,  but  then  Ormes  spelling  is  vague  and  erratic.  It  is 
remarkable  that  none  of  the  early  writers  give  the  title  or  caste 
of  this  wealthy  but  unfortunate  banker.  A  couplet  still  current 
in  Lower  Bengal  credits  him  with  a  beard— a  most  unusual  ap- 
pendage to  a  Hindu  except  during  mourning.  "  Who  does  not 
■know,"  says  the  Bengali  rhyme, 

The  club  of  Govintl  Ram, 
Tlie  House  of  Ban  jMuli  Sirkar, 
And  the  beard  of  Omichund  ! 

The  rhymes  in  the  original  are  charhi  (stick),  hni-Jd  (house),  and 
<?m7ii  (beard).  On  the  charge  of  lighting  the  Dutch  at  Cliiusurah, 
at  a  time  when  England  and  Hollaod  were  at  peace,  Olive  carries 
the  Court  with  him.  He  was  acting  on  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  and  a;:ainst  rivals  whom  the  de  jure  native  ruler  of 
Bengal  had  ordered  to  quit.  Olive,  it  might  have  been  said,  was 
carrying  out  the  Oourt's  orders  in  an  action  of  ejectment,  in 
which  everything  had  been  legally  done.  A  simdar  opinion  is 
given  about  the  the  acquisition  of  Bjugal,  Behar,  and  part  of 
Orissa  by  the  famous  Imperial  grant  of  August  1765.  No  one 
was  displaced  who  had  a  better  title.  The  East  India  Company 
-and  its  representative  had  as  much  right  to  the  Province  as  any 
Nawab  of  Bengal,  whether  deputed  from  Delhi  or  set  up  by  the 
■Council  of  Merchants  at  Calcutta.  To  Warren  Hastings  the 
author  is  generally  fair,  except  with  regard  to  the  execution  of 
Nundo  Kumar;  and  it  is  instructive  to  tind  a  lawyer  of  eminence 
reprobating  the  " intemperate  and  excessive  assertion  of  power" 
by  the  Supreme  Court  iu  what  are  known  as  the  Kasbijora  and 
Patna  cases.  In  truth,  nothing  could  excuse  the  scandal  caused 
by  the  action  of  some  of  the  judges  of  that  tribunal.  They  ar- 
rested natives  of  high  rank  for  oft'ences  avowedly  committed  out- 
side their  jurisdiction,  interfered  with  the  collection  of  the  Govern- 
ment revenue,  thi'ew  the  Company's  attorney  into  gaol,  and 
attempted  to  arrest  military  olKcers  in  the  precincts  of  their  own 
cantonments.  With  regard  to  the  execution  of  Nundo  Kumar, 
we  have  once  more  referred  to  Sir  John  Kayes  article  on  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  in  the  Calcutta  lievieiv,  ia  which  original  documents 
of  weight  and  authenticity  are  quoted  ;  and  it  there  appears  that, 
before  the  establii-hment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  natives  had  been 
sentenced  to  death  and  actually  hanged  for  forgery  by  a  much  in- 
ferior tribunal — the  Mayor's  Court  of  Calcutta — administering  the 
English  law  by  which  Dodd  and  others,  down  to  the  time  of 
Fauntleroy,  were  sentenced  to  death.  An  acquaintance  with  the 
records  of  this  celebrated  trial  would,  we  feel  certain,  have  modi- 
fied the  indirect  censures  passed  on  Impey  and  Hastings. 

Most  persons  will  agree  in  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  Lord 
'Cornwallis's  Perpetu^al  Settlement  of  Bengal,  but  not,  perhaps,  for 
the  exact  reasons  stated.  That  the  Zemindar  was  to  have  the 
power  of  settling  Ryots  on  all  waste  and  uncleared  lands,  and  of 
assessing  a  fair  rental  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  produce 
cultivated  by  them,  was  quite  in  accordance  with  native  ideas,  and 
did  certainly  tend  to  promote  "  agricultural  improvement."  The 
mistake  of  1 793  was  that  the  Government  failed  to  secure  whole 
classes  of  tenant  proprietors  in  their  possessions  and  rights,  and  that 
for  many  years  it  gave  the  Zemindars  some  grounds  for  an  agitation 
-against  any  further  increase  of  taxation  on  any  account  whatever. 
But  this  audacious  claim  to  exemption  was  cleverly  reasoned 
down  and  reduced  to  an  absurdity — if  we  remember  rightly — by  a 
masterly  despatch  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  smallness  of  the 
means,  military  and  financial,  by  which  the  two  Wellesleys 
■obtained  magnificent  results  in  the  field  and  in  the  Cabinet  is  very 
well  brought  out ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find,  with  reference  to  the 
Governor-General's  disputes  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  that,  in 
Sir  William  James's  opinion.  Lord  Wellesley  really  understated 
Lis  case,  and  did  nothing  towards  Tippoo,  the  Peshwa,  and  Ilolkar, 
"  which  it  was  not  his  full  right  and  bounden  duty  to  do."  In 
these  and  other  contentions  our  old  friend,  the  "Paramount  Power," 
which  has  been  such  a  source  of  dire  perplexity  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  a  few  others  of  less  note,  gradually  assumes  definite  shape. 
Warren  Hastings  tacitly  acted  on  it.  Lord  Wellesley  avowed  it, 
though  not  perhaps  in  the  clearest  language ;  and  when  thePindarries 
carried  fire  and  sword  through  Central  India  and  intrigued  with  the 
Mahratta  States,  the  same  doctrine  forced  the  Marquess  of  Hastings 
into  vigorous  and  widespread  action,  in  which  even  the  Court  of 
Directors,  after  doubt  and  hesitation,  was  compelled  to  acquiesce. 
We  regret  to  say  that  a  despatch  approved  by  Canning  when 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  shows  that  very  hazy  and  im- 
perfect ideas  had  been  entertained  about  Mahratta  confederacies  and 
Pindarry  ruffians,  as  well  as  about  the  piimary  duty  of  the  British 
Government  to  enforce  authority,  order,  and  respect  for  property 
and  lite. 


We  are  a  little  surprised,  after  this,  at  tli^  criticism  on  the  first 
Burmese  war.  Of  all  campaigns  undertaken  by  any  Anglo-Indian 
Government,  that  of  Sir  A.  Campbell  can  find  the  most  abundant 
justification.  There  was  really  more  to  be  said  for  it  than  for  the 
later  war  against  the  same  people  and  country  waged  in  1852, 
And,  if  the  Lord  Justice  had  lived  to  revise  and  publish  his  own 
writings,  he  veould,  we  feel  sure,  have  altered  some  expressions 
about  the  burden  of  the  Arracan  and  Tenasserim  Provinces.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  Empire  which  gives  less  trouble,  pays  better,  or 
promises  more  for  the  future  than  Burma. 

It  is  amusing  to  find  an  unexpected  defence  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
in  these  pages.  Sir  William  James  is  not  blind  to  the  furious 
partisanship  of  the  Napiers,  and  to  the  outrageous  insults  offered 
by  one  or  other  of  them  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  But  the  case 
for  Sir  Charles  Napier  is,  lawyerlike,  put  much  better  than  the 
client  could  have  done  it  himself.  Outram,  with  his  chivalrous 
feelings,  was  being  deceived  by  the  Amirs.  They  were  prodigal 
of  excuses  and  subterfuges  while  they  were  mustering  forces  in 
aid  of  fraud.  Like  most  Orientals  with  something  of  a  case, 
they  managed  to  put  themselves  entirely  in  the  wrong.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  our  previous  disasters  in  Cabul  rendered  some 
vigorous  action  with  the  pen  and  the  sword,  or  both,  imperative 
on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Government.  It  did  not  occur  to  Sir 
^V'iIliam  James  that  the  lenient  treatment  of  Scindia  at  the  close 
of  1843,  alter  the  battles  of  Maharajpore  and  Punniiir,  was 
thought  at  the  time  to  have  been  partly  due  to  the  outcry  about 
the  annexation  of  Scinde.  The  popular  as  well  as  the  ollicial 
verdict  on  the  case  of  the  Amirs  was  expressed  in  a  phrase  of 
Punch  which  has  lived  down  to  our  own  time. 

To  Lord  Dalbousie  this  work  does  not  do  adequate  justice,  and, 
indeed,  as  we  approach  its  conclusion,  we  feel  that  here  and  there 
arguments  for  a  review  of  judgment  might  have  been  urged  with 
much  force.  To  the  enormous  pension  obtained  by  Sir  Joliu 
Malcolm  for  the  ex-Peshwa  and  enjoyed  by  him  for  more  than 
forty  years,  the  Nana  had  not,  either  in  law  or  equity,  the  sliu'htest 
claim.  The  sum  of  eighty  thousand  a  year  was  personal  to  his 
father,  and  the  Nana  was  left  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  undisputed 
possession  of  accumulations  of  other  property,  amountiiiL'-,  it 
was  said,  to  more  than  a  million.  Chillianwalla  can  hai  be 
termed  ''  a  complete  victory  "  for  us.  It  was  a  good  uard 
light,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  if  Lord  Gough  remained  in 
possession  of  the  field,  the  Sikh  leader  walked  away  from  under  the 
nose  of  the  British  troops  and  quite  out-generalled  his  opponent. 
Chillianwalla  bore  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  those  battles 
SD  often  described  by  Greek  historians,  after  which  both  sides  set  up 
a  trophy  ;  and  a  Roman  writer — Livy  or  Tacitus— might  probably 
have  employed  such  phrases  for  the  Roman  view  of  the  result  as 
dill  anceps  pralium&nA  (icccpta  cladcs.  But  these  exceptions  do  not 
impair  our  confidence  iu  the  general  fairness  of  the  author's  views  ; 
nor  can  we  doubt  that  he  was  one  who,  while  justly  regretted  ;or 
the  clearness,  strength,  and  soundness  of  his  decisions,  would  pro- 
bably have  left  his  mark  and  would  have  risen  to  distinction  in 
any  other  liberal  profession. 


MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPOXDEXCE  OF  J.  T.  FIELDS.* 

THERE  are  some  books  which  have  an  interest  and  attraction 
quite  apart  from  their  literary  value,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
The  author — whose  name  is  not  given,  but  whose  interest  in  her 
hero  (for  it  is  not  impertinent  to  assume  that  she  is  a  lady)  is 
evident — has  unfortunately  indulged  in  a  style  of  writing  which, 
if  there  were  more  of  it,  would  be  sufficiently  displeasing.  When 
a  biographer,  even  with  the  best  of  all  possible  rights,  talks  about 
"  a  young  girl  being  swept  suddenly  out  on  a  tide  more  swift  and 
strong  and  all-enfolding  than  her  imagination  had  foretold,  a 
powerimaging  the  Divine  life,  the  Divine  shelter,  the  Divine  peace,'' 
the  celebrated  cabalistic  word  of  Southey's  Doctor  is  the  only  reply 
that  one  feels  inclined  to  make.    When  she  further  informs  113 

that  "  Mrs.  was  not  only  uplifted  herself  through  the  infinite 

beauty  of  spring  and  the  silence  which  surrounded  her  in  her 
wayside  home  of  concord,  but  she  shared  a  large  measure  of  her 
feeling  with  her  friends  when  she  sent  them  the  following  letter"  ; 
and  when  there  follows  an  astonishing  circular  epistle  beginning 
"  Beloved,"  and  demanding  to  know  "  if  I  did  not  at  once  share 
his  beatitude,  should  I  be  one  with  him  now  in  essential  essence  ?  " 
the  candid  recipient  of  these  remarkable  confidences  can  only  say, 
"  Really,  madam,  I  don't  know."  Eortunately,  however,  there  is 
very  little  of  this  stuff  in  the  book,  which  is  almost  entirely  made 
up  of  the  diaries,  letters,  and  general  experiences  of  that  most 
genial  of  American  publishers,  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Fields.  How 
fond  he  was  of  England  and  Englishmen,  how  devout  a  hero- 
worshipper  in  matters  literary,  his  own  boolts  have  already  told, 
and  it  is  also  sufficiently  well  known  that  whoever  of  his  guild 
might  lie  open  to  the  charge  of  plundering  English  authors,  he 
did  not.  This  volume,  however,  supplies  some  new  and  interesting 
memories  both  of  him  and  of  the  men  with  whom  in  his  native 
country  and  iu  his  numerous  visits  to  Europe  he  came  in  contact. 

Mr.  Fields's  first  visit  to  Europe  took  place  in  1847,  when  he 
was  little  more  than  thirty  years  old,  but  when  he  was  already  a 
prosperous  bookseller  and  publisher  at  the  "Hub."  He  came  too 
late  for  the  first  and  most  distinguished  literary  generation  of  the 
century,  except  in  the  case  of  belated  represeutativts  of  it  like 
Wordsworth,  Landor,  and  De  Quincey ;  bathe  was  intimate  with 

*  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  J.  T.  Fields.  London :  Sampwa 
Low  &  Co.  1882. 
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most  of  the  chief  representatives  of  the  second.  His  first  visit, 
like  that  of  all  good  Americans,  was  cbiefiy  occupied  in  hurried 
pilpriiuages  to  Stratford,  to  Newstead,  to  Abbotsl'ord,  to  John- 
son's Court,  to  Stoke  Pogis — and  d  propos  of  the  last  his 
biographer  notes,  not  without  pathos,  that  at  his  death  but  a  few 
months  ago  the  last  thing  he  heard  was  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnolds  notice  of  Gray  in  Mr.  W'ard's  English  Poets. 
Of  all  the  sights  he  thus  visited,  Abbotsford  and  Dryburgh  seem  to 
have  made  the  most  impression  on  him.  In  his  first  day  in  London 
he  went  through  a  curious  professional  experience,  which  in  its  way 
was  also  the  fruit  of  literary  enthusiasm,  but  which  might  not 
have  occurred  to  any  but  a  brother  of  the  craft,  by  taking  a  round 
of  the  great  publishers'  places  of  business.  A  pleasant  fable  on 
this  round  of  visits  succeeding  to  the  other  might  sugn;est  itself  to 
the  Prior  of  the  nineteenth  century.  One  entry  in  his  journal  is 
suggestive  to  Londoners: — "  The  old  apple-woman  at  the  corner  of 
Arundel  Street  wishes  me  all  sorts  of  luck."  Where  is  the  old 
apple-woman  at  the  corner  of  Arundel  Street?  Probably  in 
"  Arthur's  bosom,"  in  company  with  that  still  older  greengrocer 
who  used  to  sell  dates  and  raisins  (in  the  most  delusive  of  screws) 
in  front  of  Christ's  Hospital.  None  of  Mr.  Fields's  literary 
acquaintances  in  England  seem  to  have  been  more  congenial  to 
him  than  Miss  Mitford,  several  letters  to  whom  are  printed 
here.  He  tells  her  of  all  sorts  of  things — how  Tickuor's 
History  of  Spciiiish  Literature  is  g<iing  through  the  press; 
how  he  himself  is  preparing  a  complete  edition  of  Mr. 
Browning,  and  an  article  on  the  less  known  and  more 
recent  English  poets  ;  how  Daniel  Webster  has  lately  made  '•  one 
of  his  great  s))eeche>  touching  Hungarian  alikirs."  By  the  way, 
on  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  duciriiie,  what  business  had  Mr. 
Webster  to  make  a  speech  about  Hungariau  idfairs?  Then  comes 
a  passage  whicli  expresses  the  feeling  of  mnst  people  engaijed  on 
literary  work,  whether  it  be  in  the  way  of  production  or  of  publi- 
cation "  I  liud  at  night  huge  piles  of  unfinished  labour  ready  to 
stare  upon  me  in  the  morning."  This  is  probably  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  ars  lumja.  From  Mi.^s  Mitiord  to  X  P.  Willis  is  a  consider- 
able change,  :iu  l  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  readers  of  this 
biography  wil,  not  put  quite  the  same  meaning  as  the  writer  pro- 
bably intended  on  her  phra.-e.  "  Willis  writes  with  his  accustomed 
grace.''  But  we  come  back  sgain  to  the  author  of  Our  Villmje 
with  letters  not  merely  from  America,  but  from  Paris  and  London; 
with  anecdotes  about  De  Quiucey,  and  Louis  Napoleon  (not  yet 
Emperor),  and  Hawthorne;  and  a  dinner  where  the  American 
■visitor  was  "  sandwiched  between  Carlyle  and  Laudor  "  (snrelv  a 
sandwich  where  adventitious  mustard  was  unnecessary)  ;  and  (the 
"writer  has  got  back  to  America  by  this  time)  about  a  mental 
vision  in  which  a  cricket-ground,  and  a  pony  chaise,  and  the 
author  of  Alton  Locke  all  figure.  Soon  afterwards  there  is  a  good 
description,  quoted  Irom  Mr.  G.  W.  Curtis,  of  the  shop  or  store  or 
office  or  counting-house,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called,  of  Ticknor 
and  Fields  in  Boston — a  description  as  pleasant  as  it  is  vivid. 
Then  England  is  revisited  (for  Mr.  Fields  confessed,  with  un- 
patriotic frankness,  that  he  was  never  long  happy  out  of  it),  and 
many  interesting  incidents  find  a  place,  includinga  visit — the  last — 
to  Leigh  Hunt,  who  declared  that  Shelley  once  said  to  him, 
"Hunt,  we  write  love  songs;  why  shouldn't  we  write  hate 
songs':"'  The  curious  thing  about  this  is  that  almost  simulta- 
neously with  the  appearance  of  this  book  a  hate  song  of  Shelley's 
has  been  published  ;  and,  as  any  one  who  knows  anything  about 
him  might  have  expected,  it  proves  to  be  a  thorough  Balaam  s  curse, 
beginning  in  wrath  and  ending  in  the  mildest  and  most  amicable  of 
expostulation.  Another  thing  that  Hunt  said  on  this  occasion  is 
worth  noticing.  "  No  one  could  describe  Shelley."  Some  of  not 
the  least  fervent  admirers  of  the  poet  wish  most  fervently  that 
certain  critics  had  borne  this  warning  in  mind. 

A  good  deal  of  posthumous  gossip  about  Robertson  of  Brighton 
and  the  record  of  an  interview  with  Sydney  Dobell  follows,  with 
an  account  of  a  dinner  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Fields  might  have  found  a  more  appropriate  description  for  a 
chamber  in  Magdalen  than  a  "  queer  old  room,"  but  it  seems  that 
he  meant  well.  Shortly  afterwards  another  and  still  more  inte- 
resting dinner  takes  place  at  Florence  with  Landor.  A  reference 
to  the  "  thunderbolts  of  wrath  which  seem  to  stand  ever  ready  at 
the  bidding  of  this  old  man  "  is  an  odd  confirmation  of  a  scan- 
dalous story  lately  printed  in  another  book  of  reminiscences, 
according  to  which  Julius  Hare  declared  that  Michael  Angelo's 
"  Jeremiah  "  alternately  reminded  him  of  Landor  scolding  his" wife 
and  Landor  bewailing  the  absence  of  a  dish  of  oysters.  Then 
Jesse  the  naturalist  makes  his  appearance  with  the  perfectly  true 
statement  that  Johnson's  attack  in  his  Lives  on  Shenstone  is  un- 
fair, and  that  Shenstone  is  a  charming  poet  as  well  as  letter- 
writer.  He  adds  that  he  possesses  many  of  Shenstone's  unpublished 
letters.  Have  those  letters  been  published  since  ?  A  little  further 
on  we  come  to  an  odd  blunder,  or  at  least  evidence  of  ignorance, 
on  the  part  either  of  Mr.  Fields  or  his  biographer,  °rhe  late 
Mr.  Severn,  Keats's  friend,  writes  from  Rome,  apparently,  for  the 
date  is  not  given  in  1859,  and,  says,  "  I  am  officious  representative 
for  all  the  liberated  Italian  nations."  "Othcious"  has  a  "sic" 
appended  to  it  in  the  test,  as  if  it  were  not  the  strictly 
correct  term  _  for  an  informal  but  yet  recognized  repre- 
sentation in  diplomatic  language.  Then  comes  another  re- 
ference_  to_  De  Quincey,  which  must  concern  his  very  last  days, 
but  which  is  not  circumstantial,  the  biographer  very  properly  saying 
that  "  it  is  impossible  to  quote  from  the  private  letters  of  his 
daughters.  '  We  only  wish  that  the  same  decency  of  conduct 
■were  universally  observed.    It  is  no  small  praise  to  say  of  this 


volume  that,  witli  the  exception  of  the  extraordinary  epistle  from 

Mrs.    ah-eady   quoted,   and  of  a  couple  of  letters  from 

Mr.  Fields  to  private  friends  in  a  rather  delicate  situation,  there 
is  nothing  given  here  which  is  not  puhlica  materics  even  to  the 
most  fastidious  judgment.  Considering  certain  scandalous 
breaches  of  good  taste  in  this  direction  which  have  recently  oc- 
curred in  England,  the  fact  deserves  mention.  Indeed  the  whole 
system  of  this  department  of  literary  morality  seems  to  have  beea 
relaxed  here.  We  lately  read  in  the  published  correspondence  of  a 
deceased  man  of  letters  a  reference  to  the  style  of  a  living  writer 
which  was  of  no  conceivable  public  interest  or  importance,  which 
must  have  given  not  a  little  pain  to  the  subject  of  it,  and  which 
was  originally  written  to  a  private  friend,  of  course  without  a 
thought  of  publication.  The  duty  of  editors  in  such  a  case  is 
clear ;  and  this  example,  coming  from  a  quarter  where  literary 
propriety  is  not  supposed  to  be  eminently  observed,  may  be  com- 
mended to  all  persons  who  have  the  papers  of  dead  men  to  handle. 
Although  the  arrangement  is  on  the  whole  chronological,  the 
latter  part  of  the  book  is  chiefly  devoted  to  American  topics, 
perhaps  because  Mr.  Fields's  visits  to  Europe  then  became  less 
frequent,  perhaps  from  some  principle  of  selection  and  adjustment 
on  the  part  of  the  biographer.  Some  of  the  Transatlantic 
worthies  mentioned  are  not  very  well  known  in  England,  but  they 
are  doubtless  well  known  in  America.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the 
home  anecdotes: — 

Mr.  Fields  was  a  -warm  friend  of  Charles  Sprague,  who  one  day  told 
liini  .Tu  iuciilent  relating  to  the  composition  of  liis  line  Shakespeare  Ode, 
ivhifli  should  not  be  forgotten.  Jlr.  Fields  had  mentioned  one  passage 
which  he  thought  especially  good,  the  one  descriptive  of  the  murder. 

'■All !  "  said  Mr.  Sprague,  '■  how  well  I  remember  the  day  I  wrote  that. 
I  was  keeping  a  grocer's  shop  on  Tremont  Kow  nt  the  time.  It  was  a  cold, 
stormy  winter's  day  and  I  was  alone  in  the  shop  sitting  over  a  sheet-iron  stove. 
1  hail  just  reached  this  passage  .and  w^s  hoiiing  uol^ody  would  come  in 
when  a  man  opened  the  door  and  aslced  for  a  quart  of  train-oil.  Well,  sir, 
1  tilled  his  vessel  for  him  and  handed  it  back,  and  then,  my  Lands  reeking 
with  train-oil,  I  finished  that  passage." 

We  hope  it  is  not  improper  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
reading  this  without  a  reminiscence  of  the  dialect  in  which  it  waa 
probably  spoken.  It  is  certainly  characteristic  enough  of  Ameri- 
can talk  in  its  conventional  form. 

The  interest  of  such  a  book  as  this  naturally  consists  rather  of 
its  anecdotes  about  persons  other  than  the  hero.  But  it  would 
be  unfair  to  conclude  this  review,  in  which,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the 
mention  of  a  few  and  the  citation  of  still  fewer  of  the  good  things 
of  the  volume  has  been  the  only  possible  means  of  giving  an 
account  of  it,  without  adding  that  the  idea  of  Mr.  Fields  given  by 
it  is  altogether  a  pleasant  and  satisfactory  one.  If  he  seems  tO' 
have  worn  his  heart  a  little  more  on  his  sleeve  than  is  the 
British  fashion,  it  was  a  thoroughly  good  heart,  and  they  must 
be  singularly  ill-conditioned  daws  who  would  peck  at  it.  Ilia 
avowed  affection  for  England  was  not  mere  xenomanin,  which, 
is  not  much  more  creditable  in  Americans  than  in  the  inhabitants 
of  any  other  country.  Possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  literary 
abilities  himself,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  heartiest  admiration  for 
literary  ability  in  others,  and  to  have  united,  as  iiir  as  was  prac- 
ticable, the  utmost  good  nature  with  shrewdness  and  abilitv  in  a. 
business  which  is  not  usually  supposed  to  develop  or  encourage 
benevolence. 


SUGGESnOXS  Ilf  DESIGN." 

MR.  LEIGHTON'S  part  of  this  book  is  mainly  confined  to 
the  separate  plates,  which  are  a  hundred  and  one  ia 
number,  and  to  the  smaller  illustrations  of  the  "  descriptive  and 
historical  letterpress"  supplied  by  Mr.  James  Ceilings,  the  archi- 
tect. The  impartial  reviewer  finds  himself,  therefore,  in  a  some- 
what embarrassing  situation.  Two  elements,  so  different  in  them- 
selves as  to  be  perfectly  discordant,  go  to  make  up  one  book.  The 
"  letterpress,"  or,  to  use  a  modern  printer's  term  relating  to  illus- 
trated books,  the  "  libretto,"  is  of  a  certain  quality,  of  which  the 
small  illustrations  belonging  to  it  partake  more  or  less.  The  full- 
page  pictures  are  of  another,  and,  unfortunately,  a  very  different 
quality ;  and,  with  the  strongest  desire  not  to  disparage  the 
labours  of  a  veteran  in  art,  one  who  has  done  good  and  unob- 
trusive work  for  our  culture  during  long  years,  we  must  decline  to 
praise  them.  In  fact,  as  we  find  to  ourcost,it  is  difiiculteven  tocriti- 
cize  them.  ]\[r.  Leighton  has  attempted  what  no  man  living  could 
expect  to  perform,  and  has  failed  more  completely  than  some 
other  artists  might  have  done.  He  calls  his  designs  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Greek,  Roman,  Gothic,  heraldic,  or  miscellaneous,  as 
the  case  may  be  and  the  fancy  of  the  artist  may  direct ;  but  all  are 
in  one  and  the  selfsame  style — that  long  known  by  the  name  of 
Luke  Limner.  Mr.  Leighton  has  dropped  his  pseudonym,  but  he 
has  not  changed  his  hand.  Even  where  a  drawing  is  ostensibly 
copied,  as,  for  example,  in  the  griffin  called  Assyrian  in  plate  vi., 
it  is  plainly  seen.  The  faun  and  nymph  dancing  in  plate  ix. 
needed  no  letterLinthe  corner  to  assure  us  thatthey  never  appeared 
on  a  Greek  vase.  The  sea-horses  in  plate  liv. — where,  by  the  way, 
they  support  a  shield  in  which  the  scallops  are  upside  down — are 
first  cousins  to  the  Assyrian  griffin,  but  have  little  relationship  to 
any  really  heraldic  animal.  This  remarkable  sameness  pervades 
even  designs  supposed  to  be  Japanese,  and  is  only  the  outward 
symptom  of  what  must,  for  want  of  a  less  unpleasant  term,  be 
called  the  innate  commonplace  of  every  drawing  ;  the  most  obvious 
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proof  of  whicli  is  to  be  found,  perliaps,  at  plate  xcvi..  where 
we  have  a  series  of  "  trophies"  which  no  artist  who  had  the 
vajjiiest  feelini;;  for  the  true  beauty  of  Greek  or  Gothic 
art  could  possibly  have  conceived,  much  less  carried  out.  No 
meaningless  combination  of  forms,  however  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, will  yield  satisfactory  ornament;  yet  nine-tenths,  nay,  nine- 
teen-twentieths,  of  the  patterns  here  represented  are  nothinp:  else. 
The  hundred  and  one  plates  have  on  the  average  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  designs  apiece,  so  that  they  comprise  some  six  hundred 
separate  drawings.  Some  of  these  must  be  better  than  others,  but 
we  have  honestly  and  conscientiously  waded  through  page  after 
page  without  finding  one  that  can  be  particularized  with  favour. 
The  "  Moorish  '"  and  the  "  Gothic  "  pages  show  that  Mr.  Leighton 
has  not  yet  grasped  a  single  principle  of  either  Saracenic  or 
Christian  medieval  ornamentation.  Plate  xxxvi.,  for  instance, 
■exhibits  nine  separate  drawings  labelled  "  Gothic,"  and  not  one 
of  them  except  No.  2,  a  piece  of  perfectly  conventional  per- 
pendicular, quatrefoiled  panelling,  has  any  but  the  faintest  re- 
sembl:\nce  to  true  Gothic  work — the  "  Gothicisni  "  being  appa- 
rently only  in  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch.  One  has  heard 
children  talking  mock  Italian,  which  consisted  of  English  words 
with  an  o  tacked  on  to  each.  Mr.  Leighton's  Moorish,  Gothic, 
Eonian,  Greek,  or  any  other  style  is  founded  on  a  similar 
principle. 

The  "libretto"  is  very  superior,  even  in  the  illustrations  incor- 
porated with  the  text.  Here  apparently  Mr.  Colliugs  has  had  a 
-voice  in  the  selectiju.  An  Egyptian  pattern  engraved  at  p.  25 
strikes  the  eye  as  almost  out  of  place  in  the  volume.  Not  only  is 
it  true  to  the  original  in  its  regular  irregularity,  so  to  speak,  but 
the  eiiect  of  contrast  and  tone  in  colour  is  rendered  w-ith  admirable 
■delicacy.  Mr.  CoUings,  of  course,  begins  the  historical  part 
of  his  essay  with  J'lgvpt,  after  an  account  of"  the  ornament  of 
aayage  and  earlj'  tribes."  Equally  of  course,  he  stumbles  over  the 
-antiquity  of  the  Pyramids,  apparently  adopting  Mr.  Smytii's  absurd 
theory  that  those  of  Gizeh  are  the  oldest.  This  is  immaterial  to 
the  purpose  of  the  book — the  more  so  as  Mr.  Collings  is  c.ireful  to 
distinguish  between  the  ditlbrent  periods  of  Egyptian  art,  which 
even  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  never  did.  He  is  very  right  in 
.allowing  for  the  inlluence  of  Egypt  on  Greek  art,  an  iu'Juence  too 
-often  ignored  by  people  who  should  know  better.  "  The  prototype 
of  the  Doric  order  is  to  be  found  in  the  Egyptian,"  he  observes  ; 
"and  the  origin  of  the  beautiful  Greek  anthemion  ornament"  ran)' 
be  "  traced  back  throu^rh  the  Assyrian  to  the  Egyptian."  On  the 
■other  hand,  he  claims  a  purely  Greek  origin  for  the  so-called 
Etruscan  vases,  although  some  writers, "  notwithstanding  the  I'act  of 
there  being  Greek  inscriptions  upon  manj'  of  the  vases,  claim 
them  as  purely  Etruscan  works. '  For  Roman  art  Pompeii  is 
selected,  though  its  remains  are  in  truth  thoroughly  Greek — late 
.and  debased,  it  may  be,  but  not  Italian  or  Roman  in  general 
character.  Whether  all  Roman  decoration  was  of  the  same  kind 
.it  is  impossible  to  say.  Few  other  examples  of  it,  and  none 
nearly  so  perfect,  have  come  down  to  us.  The  chapter  on  Roman 
■  decoration,  apart  from  Pompeii,  is  chiefly  concerned  with  archi- 
tecture. What  Mr.  Collings  means  by  the  following  sentence  we 
cannot  make  out : — "  In  the  enrichment  of  the  earlier  Roman 
works  Greek  taste  prevailed  until  about  the  time  of  Alexander.  ' 
Who  was  Ale.xauder  I-'  Perhaps  Mr.  Collings  means  Alexander 
-Severus.  He  has  just  been  speaking  of  the  Baths  of  Uaracalla. 
Some  parts  of  the  chapter  on  Japanese  ornament  are  very  prettily 
illustrated — in  the  text,  that  is — the  full-page  plates  called 
"Japanese"  being  merely  grotesque  and  below  criticism.  Mr. 
•Collings  warns  us  very  wisely  against  the  indiscriminate  admira- 
tion of  all  things  Japanese  to  which  we  have  at  present  so  strong 
.-fx  tendency.  "  For  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  sup- 
pose, because  we  find  such  subtle  art  feeling  among  the  Japanese, 
that  therefore  all  their  work  must  be  equally  good."  This 
.advice  is  chiefly  needed  by  amateurs,  though,  as  Mr.  Collings  ob- 
serves, those  artists  who  aii'ect  the  manner  of  the  Japanese  are 
likely  to  succeed  only  in  imitating  their  errors.  Persian  and 
.Moorish,  or  Saracenic,  ornament  are  noticed  at  some  length,  but 
JVIr.  Collings  throws  no  light  on  the  question  as  to  how  far  the 
•beautiful  tile-worJc,  the  plaster  fretwork — the  architectural  style, 
da  short,  which  we  account  Moorish  or  Saracenic,  whether  in 
■tSyria,  in  Spaiu,  or  in  Egypt — ma^'  not  have  been  the  work  of 
■Greek  or  Byzantine  artists,  some,  perhaps,  captives  in  the  service 
•of  the  Moors.  The  dome  certainly  travelled  eastward  and  south- 
ward from  Constantinople,  and  even  the  minuret  has  lately  been 
-shown  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  design  for  a  lighthouse. 

We  need  not  follow  Mr.  Collings  through  the  rest  of  his 
chapters.  They  tell  the  tale  of  the  wa.xing  and  waning  of  taste  in 
various  countries,  a  tale  we  see  told  in  countless  other  books  at 
the  present  day.  In  addition,  there  are  some  sensible  remarks  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  design,  from  which  we  learn  such  trite 
and  well-established  principles  as  that  supports  should  be  upright 
and  not  twisted,  and  utility  should  be  considered  before  decora- 
tion— principles  which  were  certainly  not  very  clearly  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Colliiig.s's  coadjutor  when  he  made  such  designs  as 
some  of  those  we  have  noticed.  The  contrast  between  the  letter- 
press and  the  pictures  is  more  conspicuous  here  than  anywhere 
<^lse.  There  is  not  one  of  Mr.  CoUings's  "general  principles" 
which  is  not  transgressed  over  and  over  again  by  Mr.  Leighton. 
In  this  respect  a  very  fair  exercise  ot  the  critical  faculties 
■of  pupils  might  be  secured  by  such  e.xamiuatiou  questions  as, 
"  Mr.  Collings  says  ornament  in  relief  should  not  be  added 
to  or  overlaid  upon  the  construction  ;  show  how  Mr.  Leighton  [ 
has  dealt  with  this  injunction."     Or,  again,  "  Mr.  Collings  ' 


says,  -work  should  not  be  thrown  away  by  an  object  being 
made  too  elaborate  for  its  position ;  illustrate  this  from  Mr. 
Leighton's  plates."  In  short,  Mr.  Collings  points  out  the  way, 
and  Mr.  Leighton  points  out  the  results  of  not  walking  in  it. 
This  is  the  more  to  bo  regretted,  as,  although  good  taste  can  never 
be  tauglit,  bad  taste  is  easy;  just  as  any  butcher  boy  can 
howl  "  Nancy  Lee,"  but  it  needs  genius  to  sing  "  Adelaide." 
On  this  ground,  if  on  no  other,  we  should  look  on  such  a  book 
as  this  with  the  utmost  distrust.  We  cannot  see  that  a  student 
is  made  a  better  artist  by  knowing  about  all  possible  styles 
without  a  careful  and  painstaking  mastery  of  one.  The  great 
principles  are  the  same  in  all  good  styles,  but  the  instinctive 
power  which  grasps  these  principles  "  naseitur  non  fit."  An 
artist  like  Mr.  Alina-Tadonia,  brought  up  in  the  strictest  sect 
of  the  medieval  school  of  Jj.iron  Leys,  is  not  thereby  debarred 
from  becoming  our  greatest  classical  painter;  but  all  the  tenching 
of  Mr.  Collings,  supplemented  by  the  monsters  of  Mr.  Leighton 
and  their  mouths  "  with  horrid  warning  "  gaping  wide,  will  not 
help  any  artist  who  has  already  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him, 
while  they  will  materially  injure  the  taste  of  the  doubtful  or  the 
struggling  student  who,  for  want  of  originality,  is  forced  to  copy 
more  or  less  exactly  the  works  of  others.  Many  men  have  at- 
tained, and  even  deserved,  a  great  reputation  b^' working  in  a  style 
not  of  their  own  devising.  This  has  been  the  case  with  some 
of  the  greatest  architects  both  of  the  Classical  and  also  of  the 
Gothic  revival ;  but  the  rules  of  classicality  could  not  disguise 
the  genius  of  Inigo  Jones  or  of  Wren,  any  more  than  those  of 
medievalism  have  prevented  great  and  original  work  from  being 
done  in  our  own  day. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  MORXING.* 

IT  is  characteristic  of  the  want  of  originality  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Japanese  that  they  possess  no  native  name  for 
their  country.  The  name  by  which  it  is  now  known  to  them  was 
given  it  by  the  Chinese,  who,  arriving  at  the  islands  on  their 
voyages  eastward,  called  them  Nihon  Koku,  or  Country  of  the 
Orient.  By  the  natural  process  of  phonetic  change  these  words 
are  now  pronounced  by  the  Chinese  Jih-pun  Kwo,  and  have 
become  in  the  mouths  of  foreigners  Japan.  The  strange 
awakening  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  this  Land  of 
the  Orient  has  encouraged  writers  to  symbolize  the  new  biVth  of 
civilization  in  their  Anglicized  versions  of  the  Chinese  name,  and 
we  have  as  results  such  equivalents  as  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun,  or,  as  Mr.  Dixon  paraphrases  it,  the  Land  of  the  Morning. 

To  this  Laud  of  the  ftlorning  Mr.  Dixon  went  in  1876  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  a  professor  at  the  Imperial  College  at 
Tokiyo,  or  Yedo,  as  it  used  to  ba  called  before  the  old  landmarks 
were  swept  away  in  the  revolution  which  abolished  the  Tycoon 
and  developed  an  Emperor  out  of  the  semi-deiiied  Mikado. 
Having  been  brought  in  the  course  of  his  daily  duties  into  inti- 
mate relations  with  numbers  of  the  more  intelligent  youths  of 
the  capital,  and  having  had  abundant  leisure  in  the  intervals  of 
work  lor  travelling  and  sight-seeing,  Mr.  Dixon  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  people  during  his  four  years'  residence  in 
the  country.  These  opportunities  have  not  been  wasted  by  bim  ; 
and  we  find  in  his  pages  a  truer  estimate  of  the  Japanese  cha- 
racter than  we  have  met  with  in  any  other  work.  Fm-  the  innate 
courtesy  and  good  humour  of  the  people,  for  their  cleverness  and 
bravery,  and  for  their  naturally  forgiving  disposition,  he  gives 
them  full  credit.  But  his  appreciation  of  these  good  quitlities  does 
not  blind  him  to  their  many  faults,  of  which  probably  their  fickle- 
ness, conceit,  and  shallowness  are  the  most  conspicuous.  Like 
every  one  else  who  has  followed  the  course  of  recent  events  in 
Japan,  he  is  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which  sweeping  poli- 
tical changes  have  been  elfected  ;  and  searching,  by  way  of  an 
apology,  for  a  similar  revolution  in  history,  he  has  chosen  one  of 
the  worst  instances  which  we  should  have  thought  it  pcssiOle  to 
find  to  illustrate  the  change  in  affairs:  — 

Wc  liave  [he  says]  aparnllel  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  r.ice.  So  long 
as  the  law  ol'  Moses  was  rigidly  observed,  and  therel'ore  no  eiicourai;ei)ieQC 
given  to  intercourse  with  the  suiTOuiiding  natious,  the  peop.e  were  the  last 
puo;  le  on  the  earth  to  have  their  name  associated  with  couiniprc'e  ;  but 
after  their  dispersion,  when  scrupulous  adherence  to  their  law  yielded  to 
the  necessities  of  their  situation,  they  gave  evidence  of  an  aptitude  for 
trade  such  as  no  other  race  has  ever  surpassed. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  simile  is  complete,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
worse  one  than  this.  If  there  is  one  quality  more  than  another 
which  distinguishes  the  Jew,  it  is  the  maintenance  of  his  national 
characteristics;  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Japanese,  it  is  the  ease  and  indifference  with 
which  he  throws  overboard  everything  he  possesses  which  is 
nationally  distinctive.  Besides,  long  before  the  dispersion  of  the 
Tribes^ — in  fact,  through  the  whole  history  of  the  Jews — their  apti- 
tude for  commerce  was  conspicuous,  and  it  only  received  a  further 
development  when  the  people  migrated  into  lands  where  every 
other  pursuit  but  that  of  trade  was  closed  against  them.  The 
Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  have  never  shown  any  marked  com- 
mercial capacity;  and,  tinally,  while  the  Jews  became  guests 
in  foreign  lands,  the  Japanese  have  become  the  hosts  of  foreigners. 
But  Mr.  Di.xon's  facts  are  more  important  than  his  metaphors, 

*  The  Land  of  the  Morning:  an  Accnunt  of  Japan  and  its  People, 
based  on  a  lour  leirs'  Residence  in  that  Country.  f3y  William  Gray 
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.and  it  is  interesting'  to  follow  hiiu  into  his  class-room,  into  the 
streets  and  shops  of  the  cities,  and  on  his  excursions  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  Of  the  iiutiring-  industry  of  the  students  at 
the  college  he  speaks  with  unbouuded  praise,  and  would  be 
inclined  rather  to  check  than  to  encourage  the  undue  zeal  with 
which  they  devote  themselves  to  their  new  studies  : — ■ 

ZS'ot  content  [he  tells  us]  with  attending  classes  most  of  the  day,  making 
their  study  encroach  on  the  hours  of  recreation,  and  sitting  in  tlie  com- 
mon hall  of  the  dormitory  until  tlio  lights  were  put  out,  tlie  more  zealous 
£ol  the  students  J  would  retire  with  their  books  to  their  rooms,  and  when 
these  also  were  left  in  darkness,  cr  uch  under  the  lights  in  the  passages, 
<irested  in  their  overcoats  and  mufflers  to  resist  the  cold  night  air.  On  the 
night  before  an  examination,  grou])s  of  such  shivering  figures  might  have 
been  seen,  if  any  one  had  been  traversing  the  comfortless  coiTidors  at 
antimely  hours. 

Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Buckle  are  the  favourite  authors 
with  Japanese  students,  who  seem  to  consider  that  knowledge 
pure  and  simple  is  the  panacea  for  all  political  and  social  evils. 
Eeligion  they  regard  as  foolishness,  and,  having  shaken  tiieoiselves 
free  from  the  trammels  of  Buddhism,  they  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
Testraints  of  any  other  form  of  belief.  Being  for  the  mcist  part 
ignorant  of  the  deeper  truths  of  Buddhism,  and  regarding  its 
modern  form  as  part  of  their  old  national  system  of  which  they 
are  so  unreasonably  ashamed,  they  look  upon  it  as  a  subject 
heueath  their  notice,  and  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  give 
any  information  whatever  concerning  it.  This  laxity  in  religious 
matters  has  spread  even  among  the  priests  of  certain  sects,  who, 
now  that  all  State  aid  has  been  withdrawn  from  them,  seem  dis- 
posed to  return  to  the  flesh-pots  of  civil  life.  Among  the  best- 
informed  and  more  consistent  followers  of  Sakyamuni,  however, 
the  prevaihng  scepticism  has  produced  an  opposite  ellect,  and 
•certain  of  their  number  are  now  in  Europe  studying  Sanskrit 
in  order  that,  by  acquninting  themselves  with  the  pure  and 
primitive  teachings  of  the  founder  of  their  faith,  they  may 
be  able  to  revive  the  dead  souls  of  their  countrymen.  At 
the  present  time  the  Japanese  have  possessed  themselves  of 
that  little  knowledge  which  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  which, 
as  Mr.  Dixon  points  out,  produces  a  proneness  to  undue  and 
premature  self-satisfaction.  But,  while  fully  admitting  this,  it 
■cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  accomplished  many  and  great 
reforms.  Putting  on  one  side  for  the  moment  the  complete  and 
radical  change  in  the  ibrm  of  government,  the  network  of  educa- 
"tioual  establishments  which  they  have  spread  over  the  Empire  is 
a  striking  evidence  of  administrative  energy  ;  and  the  wise  and 
liberal  provision  they  have  made  for  the  instruction  of  women 
fihows  that  of  all  Oriental  nations  they  are  the  first  who  have 
recognized  the  true  position  of  women  in  the  social  world.  The 
fact  that  these  civilizing  agencies  are  manufactures  rather  than 
growths  is  naturally  productive  of  strange  and  marked  contrasts 
Between  the  old  and  new  orders  of  things.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine,  for  instance,  that  side  by  side  with  ladies'  colleges  and 
advanced  girls'  schools  such  a  scene  as  the  following,  described 
by  Mr.  Dixon,  could  possibly  find  place : — 

Apropos  of  Japanese  public  baths  is  an  amusing  incident  related  to  me 
by  an  English  fellow-resident,  a  professor  in  one  of  the  Tokivo  colleges.  He 
was  journeying  in  the  interior  of  Japan,  and  one  evening,  feeling  very  hot 
and  travel-stained,  and  being  less  fastidious  than  most  of  his  countrymen, 
he  entered  one  of  those  large  common  baths.  While  performing  his  ablu- 
tions ill  a  quiet  corner,  he  caught  sight  of  a  man  who  had  seemed  to  have 
recognized  him,  for  he  was  approaching  with  smiles  and  frequent  bows. 
This  was  none  other  than  his  college  servant,  attacht-d  to  his  own  class- 
room  in  Toldyo.  But  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  scene  had  yet  to  be  enacted. 
-After  a  polite  salutation,  the  man  begged  the  professor  "to  allow  him  to 
introduce  his  wife  and  family,  who  were  with  him  in  the  bath.  And  there 
in  the  water  they  all  met,  bowing  to  one  another  with  an  obsequiousness 
ivorthy  of  the  most  conventional  circumstances. 

But  violent  political  and  social  changes  must  necessarily 
produce  incongruous  contrasts,  which  are  equally  apparent  in  little 
ihings  as  in  great.  The  Tokiyo  otiicial  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Dixon, 
who  on  one  New  Year's  Day  appeared  dressed  in  Japanese  clogs, 
flannel  drawers,  swallow-tail  coat,  and  opera-hat,  merely  symbolized 
in  his  attire  the  contrasts  which  surrounded  him  in  every  part  of 
society.  What  can  be  more  inconsistent,  for  instance,  than  to 
adopt  foreign  forms  of  government,  foreign  laws,  foreign  systems 
•of  education,  and  foreign  means  of  travel,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
restrict  all  foreigners  to  prescribed  limits  of  territorv,  and  to  hamper 
in  every  way  their  right  of  travelling  either  for  business  or  plea- 
sure.^ No  foreigner  of  any  nationality  is  allowed  to  move  beyond 
the  Consular  limits  at  each  port  without  a  passport,  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  terms  on  which  it  is  alone  granted :  — 
_  The  object  of  the  journey  must  be  health,  botanical  research,  or  scientific 
•mve-itigation  ;  the  bearer  must  not  light  fires  in  woods,  attend  tires  on  horse- 
back, trespass  on  fields,  enclosures,  or  game  preserves,  scribble  on  temples 
■or  walls,  drive  fast  on  a  narrow  road;  he  must  conduct  himself  in  an 
orderly  and  conciliatory  manner  towards  the  Japanese  authorities  and 
people  ;  he  must,  under  pain  of  arrest,  produce  his  passport  to  anv  otKcials 
who  might  demand  it ;  and  must  not  while  in  the  interior  shoot,  trade  con- 
clude mercantile  contracts  with  Japanese,  or  rent  houses  or  rcoms  for  a 
longer  period  than  his  journey  requires. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  old  leaven  of  Oriental  suspicion 
and  distrust  will  be  entirely  eradicated  from  the  new  life  of  the 
people.  And  certainly,  so  long  as  it  is  as  prominent  as  it  is  at 
present  the  Japanese  Government  must  expect  to  have  its  protests 
gainst  the  treaty  right  of  extra-territoriality  disregarded  by  the 
European  Powers.  It  is  quite  true  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  laws  of  the  Empire  are  in  harmony  with  Western  codes  ;  but 
the  Japanese  have  not  as  yet  given  sufficient  proof  of  their  con- 
stancy in  any  direction  to  warrant  that  faith  in  them  which  would 
justity  foreign  Governments  in  entrusting  the  rights  and  liberties 


of  their  subjects  to  theguardianship  of  the  native  courts  of  justice. 
The  promulgation  of  just  laws  and  the  adoption  of  European 
science  do  not  constitute  all  that  is  necessary  to  place  a  new 
country  on  a  level  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  old  world.  Japan 
cannot  expect  to  evade  that  apprenticeship  in  civilization  which 
her  forerunners  have  all  had  to  serve.  "  Good  medicine,"  says  a 
native  proverb,  "  is  bitter  to  the  taste  "  ;  and  it  will  be  well  if  the 
Japanese  find  in  the  annoyance  they  now  profess  to  sufler  motives 
for  the  cure  of  some  of  the  political  ills  under  which  the  country 
is  still  groaning. 

]t  is  obvious  to  those  who  choose  to  read  between  the  lines  of 
Mr.  Dixon's  pages  that  he  is  conscious  that  life  in  Japan  is  not  so 
enjoyable  to  an  official  in  the  .lapaneso  service  as  to  an  untram- 
melled foreigner.  The  faults  which  disfigure  the  Japanese 
character  are  just  those  which  make  their  yoke  galling,  especially 
to  a  European ;  but  once  beyond  the  reach  of  official  life,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  existence  is  changed.  There  is  a  joyousuess  and 
good  humour  about  the  people  which  is  particularly  attractive  ; 
and  the  splendid  climate  and  lovely  scenery  which  form  an 
appropriate  background  to  the  bright  faces  and  merry  laughter  of 
the  people  complete  a  picture  on  which  Mr.  Dixon,  in  common 
with  every  writer  on  Japan,  delights  to  dwell.  Twenty  centuries 
ago  a  Chinese  Emperor,  inflamed  by  the  superstitious  beliefs  which 
were  current  at  the  time,  despatched  an  embassy  to  discover  the 
"  Happy  Islands  of  the  Blest,"  and  with  a  true  instinct  his 
ambassadors  shaped  their  course  for  Japan.  With  equal  discrimi- 
nation they  never  returned  to  China,  and  we  expect  that  everyone 
who  reads  Mr.  Dixon's  work  svill  consider  that  they  were  wise  in 
their  generation. 


RAILWAY  LAW.* 

WE  are  not  surprised  that  it  has  taken  two  authors — both  of 
them  competent  barristers,  and  one  a  voluminous  and  able 
writer — to  produce  this  work.  For  it  is  a  marvel  of  wide  design 
and  accurate  and  complete  fullilmeut.  Railways  have  been  in 
active  working  in  this  country  for  well-nigh  fifty  years,  and  the 
interests  involved,  the  risks  and  dangers  of  the  road  both  to  pas- 
sengers and  goods,  the  duo  co-ordination  of  public  convenience  and 
encouragement  of  private  enterprise,  have  proved  fertile  subjects 
both  of  legislation  and  litigation  Half  a  century  has  sufficed  to 
nearly  settle  the  law  on  most  points  connected  with  railway  admin- 
istration, and  to  render  the  subject  ripe  for  such  an  exposition  and 
codification  as  it  has  now  received  from  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Browne  and  Theobald.  Both  authors  are  peculiarly  suited  for 
their  task.  Mr.  Browne  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  as 
liegistrar  to  the  Railway  Commissioners,  thereby  acquiring  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  p,articular  class  of  cases  which  come  before 
that  tribunal,  while  Mr.  Theobald  has  fairly  earned  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  good  general  lawyer,  with  an  unusual  facility  for  com- 
municating his  knowledge  tlirough  the  medium  of  print. 

As  we  have  hinted,  railwaj  law,  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term 
in  which  the  authors  have  approached  it,  is  by  no  means  derivable 
from  one  source.  In  the  first  placj  the  railway  must  be  made ; 
recalcitrant  landowners  along  the  proposed  line  must  bs  coerced 
into  parting  with  the  required  portion  of  their  land  on  reasonable 
terms,  while  at  the  same  time  their  pronerty  must  not  be  arbi- 
trarily confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  others.  In  such  case  the  Lauds 
Clauses  and  the  Railways  Clauses  Acts  are  called  into  requisition, 
their  powers  being  incorporated  with  the  special  Acts  which  Par- 
liament sees  fit  to  grant  to  projected  railway  Companies  or  to 
existing  ones  proposing  to  extend  their  operations.  The  steps 
necessary  to  the  obtaining  these  private  Acts  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  known  as  Parliamentary  practice,  the  most  re- 
munerative field  of  barristerial  labour.  Messrs.  Theobald  and 
Browne  give  in  an  appendix  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Commons  with  regard  to  Railway  j3ills,  which  will  be 
useful  to  those  who  find  themselves  for  the  first  time  before  a 
Committee.  The  Lauds  Clauses  Act  is  printed  at  lull  length, 
each  important  section  being  illustrated  with  pertinent  notes 
and  copious  references  to  decided  cases.  As  an  instance  of  the 
lavish  and  minute  care  which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  book, 
we  would  specially  refer  to  the  notes  and  cases  appended  to 
Section  8o  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  which  occupy  just  eleven 
pages,  all  relating  to  the  costs  which  under  certain  circumstances 
the  promoters  of  the  railway  may  be  liable  to  pay ;  and  all 
this  is  honest  useful  work  with  no  fictitious  padding.  Equally 
valuable  are  the  notes  and  authorities  collected  with  respect  to 
Sections  i8,  49,  and  68  of  the  same  Act,  the  two  sections  on  which 
mainly  hinges  the  important  question  of  compensation  for  lands 
compulsorily  surrendered  or  injuriously  affected.  With  regard  to 
the  latter  point  the  cases  are  particularly  well  arranged  and  dis- 
tinguished, with  reference  to  the  true  principle  that  compensation 
can  only  be  recovered  for  damages  which,  but  for  the  intervention 
of  the  special  and  incorporated  Acts,  would  have  constituted  ground 
for  an  action  at  law  ;  though  the  converse  proposition — namely, 
that  compensation  can  be  recovered  for  any  injury  otherwise 
actionable— is  not  equally  applicable,  seeing  that  the  Act  only 
contemplates  damage  to  land  or  an  interest  in  land  (p.  176). 

We  regret,  however,  to  notice  a  dictum  of  the  learned  authors 
which  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  the  law  as  most  recently 
laid  down.    Commenting  on  a  case  in  which  it  was  laid  down  that 

*  The  Liiw  of  Railway  Companies.  By  J.  H.  Balfour  Browne,  of  the 
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no  compensation  could  be  cliiimed  in  respect  of  a  right  of  shooting 
over  the  lands  of'another,  part  of  which  lauds  were  taken  by  a  railway 
Oompaiiy,  on  the  ground  that  the  right  had  not  been  granted  by 
deed,  they  designate  this  ground  as  "wholly  untenable"  (p.  177). 
On  the  contrary,  we  consider  it  a  very  valid  ground  indeed.  An 
irrevocable  license  to  go  on  to  another  man's  land,  if  it  be  only 
t^e  right  to  a  stall  at  a  theatre  for  the  evening,  cannot  be  conveyed 
otherwise  than  by  deed  ;  and,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  Mr. 
Justice  Bowen  has  within  the  last  few  months  specifically  decided 
the  point  with  reference  to  the  right  of  shooting.  The  right 
clearly  i'alls  within  the  class  known  as  "profits  a  prendre,"  and  not 
within  that  which  includes  the  grant  of  a  chattel  with  liberty  to 
the  grantee  to  go  on  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  himself 
of  the  chattel,  in  which  case  a  deed  may  be  unnecessary.  In- 
cidental to  the  formation  of  a  line  is  the  question  of  payments  to 
landowners  in  consideration  of  their  not  oiiposing  the  Company's  Bill 
in  Parliauient.  The  legality  of  such  contracts  has  been  much  dis- 
puted, and  the  conckisiou  arrived  at  by  Messrs.  Browne  and  Theobald 
is  that  though  such  contracts  are  ultra  vires  of  the  Company, 
yet  they  are  not  illegal,  even  though  the  landowner  be  a 
peer,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  money  was  for  the  purpose  of 
iuHiienciug  bis  vote.  Another  important  point  on  which  the 
authors  adduce  the  latest  authorities  is  as  to  the  ratification  and 
adoption  by  a  Company  of  contracts  entered  into  by  its  promoters 
beiore  the  Company  acquired  a  corporate  existence.  It  was  long 
held  that  nothing  the  Company  could  do  would  avail  to  render 
such  contracts  binding  upon  it;  but  the  cases  quoted  in  page  510 
fully  justiiy  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  that  the  older  authorities 
must  be  treated  as  overruled,  and  that  the  Company  may  either 
e-spiessiy  or  impliedly  accept  the  obligation  of  such  antecedent 
uudertaiiings. 

tuppose,  then,  the  Company  to  have  been  incorporated  and 
to  hiive  opened  its  line  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of 
liade  and  started  working  it.  A  new  class  of  rights  and  lia- 
bilities then  arise  which  form  the  subject  of  another  division  of 
the  b"Ok  he. ore  us.  The  various  provisions  of  the  Carriers  Act 
and  the  liailway  and  Canal  Trafiic  Act,  by  which  the  Company 
aiv  enabled  to  limit  or  escape  their  liability  for  the  loss  of  goods 
entrusted  to  them,  are  verj'  ably  dealt  with,  although  by  reason  of 
the  arrangement  adopted  by  the  authors — namely,  that  of  chrono- 
lo;.ical  order  according  to  the  dates  of  the  respective  statutes 
atleciiug  rail  ways — these  two  Acts,  which  have  practically  to  be 
read  togt-iher,  stand  with  their  attendant,  notes  and  explanations  at 
the  respectiul  distance  of  four  hundred  pages  from  one  another. 
It  is  a  symptom  of  the  rapid  growth  of'  railway  law  that  two 
very  important  cases  on  these  Acts  have  buen  reported  since  the 
publicasidu  of  the  book,  and  naturally  find  no  mention  in  its  pages. 
The  cases  are  Gordon  v.  The  Great  Western  Bail  way  Company, 
8  Q.  B.  1).  44,  and  Miller  v.  Brash  and  Company,  8  Q.  B.  D.  35,  and 
should  be  added  as  references,  the  former  in  p.  3  and  the  latter  in 
p.  401.  The  former  case  decided  that  the  delay  occasioned  by  a  box 
destined  for  liome  being  by  mistake  iorwarded  to  New  York  was 
a  temporary  loss,  from  li  ibility  for  which  the  Company  might 
invoke  the  protection  of  the  Carriers  Act ;  and  the  latter  is  an  im- 
poi  tant  authority  as  to  the  construction  of  special  contracts  under 
the  Canals  and  Railway  Traffic  Act.  Passengers,  unfortunately,  as 
well  as  jjoods,  occasionally  meet  with  accidents  on  railways;  and  Lord 
Oaiupbell's  Act,  by  which  the  representatives  of  persons  killed  on 
railways  or  otherwise  may  recover  compensation  for  their  loss,  is 
duly  inserted,  with  such  references  to  decided  cases  as  seem  neces- 
sary to  elucidate  its  provisions  and  working.  The  principles  on 
which  railway  Companies  are  held  responsible  for  accidents  result- 
ing in  death  or  injury  are  very  well  expounded  in  pp.  304-312, 
whicli  contain  a  lull  list  of  cases  illustrative  of  various  classes 
of  accidents,  and  the  rules  by  which  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
Company's  servants  is  distinguished  from  inevitable  mis- 
fortune or  neutralised  by  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
injured  person  himself.  The  question  of  liability  to  one  servant 
for  damages  intiicted  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant 
is  of  course  now  almost  entirely  regulated  by  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  which  Messrs.  Theobald  and  Browne  print  at 
length,  appending  some  few  selected  cases  to  show  the  principle  on 
which  the  decisions  proceeded  prior  to  that  enactment. 

The  liabilities  to  which  Companies  are  subject  with  respect  to 
goods  deposited  in  the  cloak-rooms  receive  due  notice ;  and  the 
oftfcu-repeated,  but  invariably  defeated,  attempts  of  railways 
to  extort  from  passengers  travelling  without  tickets,  but  also 
without  intention  to  defraud,  the  full  fare  from  the  station 
fro^u  which  the  train  started,  furnish  an  array  of  adverse  autho- 
ritifS  sufhcient  to  deter  any  Company  irom  such  a  course  for  the 
future.  We  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  railway  Com- 
panies will  recognize  the  inevitable, and  expunge  from  their  uotice- 
boarda  the  absolutely  futile  and  ineti'ectual  b3Maw  under  which 
they  claim  this  right — a  by-law  obviously  incongruous  with 
Sec.  103  of  the  Railways  Clauses  Act,  1845,  as  seeking  to  impose  on 
the  mere  omission  to  take  a  ticket  a  penalty  possibly  greater  than 
that  section  allots  to  a  detinitely  fraudulent  attempt  to  escape 
payment  of  the  fare.  We  do  not  tiiid  any  authorities  or  suggestions 
as  to  the  vexed  question  of  clipping  tickets ;  possibly  Mr. 
Wuodgate  or  some  one  else  may  get  the  point  settled  in  a  superior 
Court  in  time  for  a  second  edition  of  the  book.  Questions  often 
arise  as  to  preferential  advantages  accorded  to  one  consignor  or 
customer  over  another  by  I'ailway  Companies  ;  and  the  task  of  com- 
pelling Companies  to  aiibrd  reasonable  facilities  for  forwarding 
goods  and  utilizing  their  communications,  and  of  settling  disputes 
as  to  through  rates  over  the  systems  of  various  Companies,  consti-  . 


tutes  the  main  portion  of  the  work  allotted  to  that  comparatively 
new  tribunal,  the  Railway  Commissioners — a  body  whose  func- 
tions are  described,  and  some  of  whose  decisions  are  reported,  in 
this  book,  presumably  by  Mr.  Browne,  as  having  exceptional 
acquaintance  therewith.  Here  we  learn  that  it  is  not  within  the 
province  of  the  Railway  Commissioners  to  entertain  applications 
for  such  increased  facilities  on  the  part  of  passengers — a  fact  the 
more  to  be  regretted  when  it  is  considered  how  very  slow  railway 
Companies,  as  a  rule,  are  to  recognize  and  meet  the  requirements 
of  those  who  travel  on  their  lines.  The  last  stage  of  a  railway 
Company's  existence  is  when  the  line  is  found  not  to  pay,  and  has 
to  be  abandoned.  This  cannot  be  done  without  the  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  dreary  preliminaries  to  such  a 
"  happy  despatch  "  are  to  be  found  in  "  The  Abandonment  of 
Railways  Act,  1850,''  duly  embodied  by  the  authors  in  their  work. 
Besides  the  matters  above  more  particularly  dealt  with,  the- 
Telegraph  Acts,  the  Labouring  Classes  Dwelling  House  Acts,  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (.'Vnimals)  Act,  and  a  variety  of  others  more 
or  less  directly  conuected  with  the  subject  of  railways  tind  a 
place  in  Messrs.  Theobald  and  Browne's  book,  and  serve  to  swell 
its  dimensions  to  a  comely,  yet  not  ponderous,  bulk,  and  render 
it  a  complete  and  valuable  repository  of  all  the  learning  as  to 
railway  matters  which  ought  speedily  to  supersede  the  now 
somewhat  antiquated  llodyes  on  Jlailwai/s.  A  glance  at  the 
"  Table  of  Matters  and  Statutes,"  at  the  long  list  of  cases  cited, 
and  the  carefully  arranged  index,  should  serve  to  convince  the 
most  incredulous  of  readers  that  he  has  ready  to  his  hand  informa- 
tion on  any  point  within  the  scope  of  the  work  ;  and  the  evidences 
of  care  which  abound  throughout  the  book  are  a  sutlicient 
guarantee  for  the  general  trustworthiness  of  such  information. 
Errors  may  creep  into  any  book ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
Messrs.  Browne  and  Theobald's  book  is  singularly  free  from  them. 


A  MERE  CHANCE.' 

TTIIIIS  is  an  Australian  story,  and  it  is  practically  a  bio- 
-L  graphy  of  Rachel  Featherstonhaugh,  a  girl  who  hud  "  grown 
up  a  sensitive  little  gentlewoman,  full  of  delicate  thoughts  and 
tastes,  in  the  midst  of  dull,  uncultured  people  of  sordid  cares  and 
occupations,  and  of  uncongenial  surroundings  of  all  sorts."  She  ■ 
was  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  kind,  as  we  shall  shortly  proceed  to 
show.  Indeed,  we  do  not  know  that  we  ever  read  of  a  greater 
physiological  curiosity.  She  blushes  through  half  the  book  with 
what  may  fairly  bo  termed  forty-horse  power,  and  throughout  the- 
other  half  her  heart  beats  like  a  steam-hammer.  To  give  some 
faint  idea  of  her  powers  of  blushing,  we  may  say  that  on  a  certain 
occasion  she  was  "  one  tingling  blush  from  head  to  foot,"  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  of  her  heart's  action  that  it  was  capable  of  making 
noise  enough  to  prevent  her  hearing  "the  sonorous  crash  and 
thunder  "  of  an  organ  which  is  described  as  "  an  enormous  instru- 
ment." A  deeply-tinted  Venus  with  heart-action  capable  of  drown- 
ing the  crash  and  thunder  of  an  enormous  organ  was  surelj'  a 
lusus  natures  which  any  reviewer  might  feel  justly  proud  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  public.  But  we  must  exhibit  our  treasure  in  some 
of  her  other  blushing  feats  for  the  edification  of  our  readers.  She 
begins  by  blushing  like  a  rose  ;  then  she  "  blushed  to  a  hue  that 
put  her  scarlet  salvias  to  shame  next  she  became  "  the  colour  of 
an  oleander  blossom  "  ;  a  couple  of  pages  later,  "  her  red  rose  was 
not  redder  than  she  was."  After  that  she  cooled  a  little — "  those  deli- 
cate blushes  always  coming  and  going" — but  very  soon  the  colour 
of  the  oleander  reappears  on  her  cheeks,  and  then  she  looks  "  down 
bashfully,  with  oleander  blossoms  everywhere.''  A  little  later 
"  she  had  the  colour  of  a  peony  in  her  cheeks,''  and  two  pages 
further  on  she  became  "  scarlet  all  over  her  ears  and  down 
her  throat."  Who,  we  may  proudly  ask,  except  our  prodigy, 
has  ever  been  known  to  blush  all  down  her  throat,  to  say 
nothing  of  all  over  her  ears  ?  At  one  time  "  she  blushed  the 
deepest  crimson  to  the  roots  of  her  golden  hair '' — it  had  been 
"  ruddy  auburn  hair"  a  few  pages  back — sometimes  she  "called 
her  retreating  blushes  back " ;  now  there  was  a  "  torrent  of 
blushes  that  tiowed  over  her  pretty  face,"  and  now  she  began 
"  to  blush  violently.''  Every  now  and  then,  when  she  had 
nothing  better  to  do,  she  "  blushed  one  of  her  ready  blushes," 
just  as  heroes  in  some  novels  "  look  one  of  their  old  looks."  Up 
to  the  day  on  which  she  became  one  tingling  blush  from  head  to 
foot,  she  had  performed  what  the  penny-a-liners  would  call  "  the  ■ 
hitherto  unprecedented  feat  "  of  blushing  no  less  than  twenty-four 
times  in  live  chapters.  When  we  contemplate  this  preternatural 
creature— one  tingling  blush  from  head  to  foot,  and  even  all 
down  her  throat,  and  silencing  powerful  organs  with  the  palpi- 
tations of  her  heart — we  cannot  be  surprised  at  reading  that 
one  of  her  admirers  discovered  in  her  "  a  new  kind  of  woman." 
By  way  of  experimenting  upon  this  newly-found  curiosity,  he 
kissed  "  her  burning  face,"  with  this  interesting  result,  that  "  the 
spiritual  woman  in  her  protested  against  being  kissed."  "  She 
gasped,  with  a  touch  of  hysterical  excitement,  extricating  her 
pretty  head,  and  standing  appealingly  before  him,  with  her  pink 
palms  outwards."  From  whence  she  extricated  her  head  we 
are  not  informed,  so  we  can  only  conjecture  that  the  operator 
had  got  it  into  what  pugilists  term  "  chancery."  We  own 
to  being  too  stupid  to  understand  the  full  importance  of  the 
question  whether  her  pink  palms  were  outwards  or  inwards, 
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altliougli  the  most  triflinn:  moveuient  on  the  part  of  so  extra- 
ordiuary  a  creature  must  undoubtedly  be  interesting.  A  man 
whom  she  had  met  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  described  to  her 
a  "  tremendous  tragedy  of  love  and  revenge,"  which  "  dwarfed  all 
her  theories  of  life  to  the  merest  trivialities."  Ordinary  young  ladies 
might,  under  the  circumstances,  have  done  nothing  more  than 
listen  attentively  ;  but  our  heroine  began  to  "  wonder,  and  tremble, 
and  cry,"  although  the  tremendous  tragedy  had  happened  some 
time  before,  and  did  not  affect  her  or  her  friends  in  any  way 
whatever.  The  person  who  told  her  the  story  endeavoured 
to  persuade  her  not  to  think  of  it  again  in  those  touching 
words,  "  Will  you  try  not  to  ? "  whereupon  she  "  blew  her 
nose  for  the  last  time,  put  her  handkerchief  in  her  pocket,  and 
smiled  a  tearful  smile.  '  It  is  comforting  to  know  that  she  was 
so  far  mortal  as  to  blow  her  uose  and  carry  a  pocket-liandkerchief. 
When  the  gentleman  who  had  interested  her  so  much  with  this 
tragedy  of  love  and  revenge  wished  her  good  night,  he  very 
naturally  shook  hands  with  her.  Now  with  commonplace  girls, 
such  a  commonplace  proceeding  might  not  have  been  fraught  with 
any  very  serious  consequences.  Not  so  with  our  prodiiry,  how- 
ever. "  That  lirst,  brief  hand-clasp  stirred  her  erstwhile  latent 
woman's  soul  to  life.  She  was  never  the  same  alterwards."  No 
wonder  !  To  have  had  her  erstwhile  latent  woman's  soul  stirred 
to  life  was  a  mystery  which,  while  we  cannot  comj)rehend  it,  we 
can  quite  believe  to  have  been  something  too  serious  to  jest  about. 

We  have  already  described  the  ellect  of  both  kissing  and  hand- 
shaking upon  Miss  Ilachel  Featherstonhaugh ;  we  will  now  give 
an  account  of  the  singular  result  produced  upon  her  by  music. 
First,  "  it  filled  her  soul  with  a  great  wave  of  suli'ocating  emo- 
tion " ;  secondly,  "  it  ran,  like  an  electric  current,  over  all  her 
sensitive  nerves";  thirdly,  "it  contracted  her  white  throat 
with  a  choking  pain  that  was  like  incipient  hysteria";  and, 
more  horrible  still,  "  it  set  abnormal  pulses  biuinding  in  her 
brain.''  This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  descriptions  of  the 
effects  of  music  that  we  ever  met  with.  Put  into  plain  English, 
it  would  come  to  this— first  it  sulfocated  her;  then  it  electrified 
her;  then  it  throttled  her;  and,  finally,  it  gave  her  a  splitting  head- 
ache. We  have  also  referred  to  the  prodigious  powers  of  the 
heroine's  heart.  It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  weary  our 
readers  by  detailing  all  its  throbliings  and  beatings.  They  may, 
however,  be  interested  to  learn  that  it  was  a  par:i!?itic  heart — a 
"  poor,  parasitic  little  heart,  full  of  spreading  tendrils."  In  one 
place  its  action  was  so  peculiar  as  to  be  worth  mentionins:.  It 
*'  was  beating  very  fast,  beating  in  her  ears  and  in  her  throat,  as 
well  as  in  the  place  where  its  active  operations  were  usually  carried 
on."  The  tendrils  were  evidently  far-reaching.  Once,  poor  thing, 
she  "  was  deafened  by  the  noise  of  her  own  loud-beating  heart." 
This  was  when  she  was  listening  "  for  the  sound  of  buggy  wheels," 
which  were  to  bring  to  her  side  the  hand-shaker  who  had  stirred 
ber  erstwhile  latent  woman's  soul  to  life.  On  another  occasion 
she  felt  "  all  her  body  like  one  great  beating  heart."  We  suppose 
that  when  this  happened,  fatty  degeneration  must  have  spread 
over  the  whole  system.  Thus  much  for  her  heart,  her  soul,  her 
ears,  her  throat,  her  hair,  and  her  complexion. 

We  now  approach  a  mystery  much  more  serious.  "  But," 
proceeds  the  tragic  tale,  "  there  was  a  part  of  her"  which,  "  in 
spite  of  her  emotional  fluctuations,"  refused  to  be  reconciled  to 
certain  degradations " ;  and  mark  what  follows !  it  was  a 
tough  and  vital  part  of  her."  "  Since  this  was  violently  re- 
pressed .  .  .  there  was  a  great  vacuum  somewhere — a  great 
emptiness  for  which  no  compensating  interests  were  available. 
Hence  that  serene  inexpressiveness  of  mien  and  manner  which  had 
so  mature  and  distinguished  an  air."  Now  this  miracle  surpasses 
even  that  of  the  music.  The  heroine's  tough  and  vitiil  part  had 
been  violently  repressed  until  a  vacuum — a  great  emptiness — had 
been  created  in  her  somewhere,  where  we  are  not  told.  All  this 
suggests  much  pommelling  and  squeezing.  Such  a  treatment 
of  any  part,  however  tough  and  however  vital,  would,  one 
imagines,  be  painful  and  distressing ;  but  its  only  effect  on  this 
■wonderful  girl  was  to  produce  a  serene  inexpressiveness  of  mien  and 
manner.  Yet,  although  she  could  endure  the  repression  of  her 
vital  parts  until  vacuums  were  created,  with  a  serene  expression, 
she  could  at  times  be  anything  but  calm  in  either  mien  or  manner. 
On  the  day  of  her  wedding,  for  instance,  she  was  scarcely  seated 
in  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  her  and  her  bridegroom  to 
the  station,  before  "  she  began  to  cry — almost  to  scream — in  the 
most  violent  and  alarming  manner."  It  was  not  surprising,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  "  the  bridegroom,  aghast,"  should 
exckim,  "  My  dear  love !  my  sweet  child  I  .  .  ,  for  heaven's 
sake,  don't  make  a  scene  in  the  street,  whatever  you  do  !  "  "  By 
a  strong  eff"ort  she  checked  the  headlong  impulse  to  rave  and 
scream,"  holding  "herself  in  with  shut  teeth,  and  tight-locked 
hands,  wildly  sobbing  under  her  breath  " ;  and  it  is  saiislacturv  to 
read  that  "  she  became  quiet  and  tractable  "  "  before  they  reached 

I     the  railway-station." 

It  is  time  that  we  noticed  some  of  the  other  characters  in  this 
extraordinary  novel.  One  of  these  is  Rachel's  aunt.  The  thing 
which  struck  us  most  in  the  history  of  this  lady  was  that  oil 
a  certain  occasion  she  "  unbuttoned  her  furs,  as  if  to  give 
her  bosom  room  to  swell."  There  is  a  poetry  in  this  expres- 
sion which  is  very  charming.  Then  there  is  IJachel's  first 
iiusband,  whom  we  first  meet  "  with  a  waxed  moustache  and 

I      a  slender   umbrella,  carried  musket-wise  over   his  shoulder." 
He  expressed   himself   as   never  having  been  "so  fetched" 

I      by  any  young  lady  as  the  heroine.     ^\'e  read  that  his  con- 
stitution had  been  enervated  and  ahaltered  by  years  of  un- 


wholesome indulgence.  He  dies  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
volume,  to  make  way  for  the  man  whom  his  faithful  wife  baa 
loved  madly  throughout  the  whole  si.Y  years  of  her  married  life. 
"  You  can — have  him — now,"  says  the  dying  husband,  "  only 
tell  him — not  to — not  to— lead  little  Alfy  "  (his  son)  "  into  bad 
ways."  '•'  lie  will  not — ho  could  not,"  eagerly  replies  his  affec- 
tionate wife.  "  lie  is  a  good,  good  man,  though  people  think 
he  is  not " — he  had  committed  something  very  like  murder, 
and  had  narrowly  escaped  getting  hanged  for  it — "  He  will  take 
care  of  little  Alfy,  &c."  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
speeches  we  ever  read,  even  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of 
an  exceptionally  silly  novel.  It  is  evident  that,  while  nursing 
her  dying  husband,  she  had  been  calculating  upon  his  death  to 
enable  her  to  wed  the  man  she  had  guiltily  loved  during  his 
life ;  and  when  lie  said  that  she  "  could  have  him  now,"  she  never 
for  a  moment  implied  that  she  had  had  the  decency  to  post- 
pone all  calculations  about  marrying  a  second  husband  until  the 
first  was  dead.  Certainly,  when  he  was  no  more,"  she  wept  herself 
ill,"  and  kissed  his  tobacco  pipes;  but  "she  wandered  about  her 
great  silent  house,  in  and  out  of  the  spacious  rooms,  making  loving 
inventories  of  all  the  rich  appointments,  which  had  never  had  so 
much  grace  and  beauty  as  now,"  because,  let  us  add,  she  was 
going  to  confer  them  upon  the  penniless  vagabond  whom  she  had 
loved  while  her  husband  lived.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  read  of 
this  lover  that  his  horse  "  bucked  him  oft'"  ;  but  at  last  the 
exemplary  pair  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  and  "  drank 
together  in  one  moment  of  speechless  passion  the  solace  and  the 
sweetness  of  all  the  kisses  that  they  should  have  had." 

Vv'e  have  only  dwelt  upon  the  ridiculous  style  and  the  general 
silliness  of  this  novel.  There  is  another  side  of  it,  which  we 
prefer  to  leave  unnoticed.  As  we  waded  wearily  through  these 
three  volumes,  we  made  many  notes  of  passages  that  appeared  to 
us  deserving  of  severe  remark ;  but  when  we  had  read  the  last 
page  of  the  last  volume,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  so 
weak  and  foolish  a  book,  however  objectionable  its  tone,  could  do 
no  particular  harm  to  any  rational  being.  So  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  say  more  about  it  except  that  it  is  not  what  one  would 
call  a  nice  book  for  family  reading. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

MISS  LUSHINGTON  (i)  is  one  of  the  few  living  writers  who 
have  the  gift  and  art  of  writing  religious  or  semi-religious 
stories  with  a  taste  so  perfect  that  nothing  in  her  narratives  can  be  a 
cause  of  off  ence  to  any  reader.  In  her  present  work  the  author  is  con- 
cerned with  the  fortunes  of  a  girl  whose  fine  character  istinely  drawn, 
and  who  goes  througb  various  phases  of  life  with  complete  credit 
to  herself  and  complete  satisfaction  to  Miss  Lushington's  readers. 
Mary  Ellerton — that  is  the  heroine's  name — is  driven  by  stress  of 
circumstances  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  to  take  for  a  time  to 
hop-picking  as  an  employment,  being,  however,  specially  careful  as 
to  finding  a  place  and  a  company  which  are  far  removed  from  the 
unhappy  associations  which  belong  to  a  good  deal  of  hop-picking. 
Even  so  she  finds  much  that  jars  upon  her  nature,  and  the  de- 
scription of  her  less  pleasant  experiences  in  this  part  of  her  career, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  her  self-control  enables  her  to 
support  them,  is  given  with  a  remarkably  firm  and  delicate 
touch.  The  same  praise  may  be  fully  given  to  the  treatment 
of  the  love  interest.  Mary  has  three  admirers — the  finally  re- 
pentant scoundrel,  Colvin  ;  the  straightforward  and  manly  farmer, 
Kobert  Southwell ;  and  the  soldier  lover,  Eastlake,  to  whom, 
or  rather  to  whose  memory,  she  remains  constant  throughout 
many  trying  scenes  and  circumstances.  She  is  a  distinct  and 
well-drawn  character,  and  such  characters  are  not  too  common  in 
books  which  have  an  obvious  moral  purpose.  Not  the  least  of 
Miss  Lushington's  merits  as  an  author  is  that  she  never  lays  her- 
self open  to  the  charge  of  painting  her  personages  either  in  deep 
black  or  in  pure  white.  Mary  Ellerton  has  faults,  just  as  the  rascal 
Oolvin  has  merits  which  in  the  end  prevail  over  his  evil  qualities. 
Cooper,  Mary's  first  employer  in  the  hop-picking  field,  his  invalid 
wile,  Southwell,  and  even  Mrs.  Blair,  whose  appearance  is  hardly 
more  than  momentary,  are  all  lifelike,  and  convey  the  impression 
that  the  writer  has  thoroughly  mastered  and  matured  both  the  frame- 
work of  the  story  and  the  nature  of  each  character  who  figures  in  it 
before  committing  herself  to  print.  In  tine,  the  tone  and  the 
style  of  the  story  may  both  be  heartily  commended.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  thought  that  Sergeant  Eastlake  is  a  little  too  impossibly 
good  a  character  ;  but  in  answer  to  this  objection  it  may  be  said 
that  men  equally  good  have  no  doubt  existed,  and  that,  as  the 
sergeant  appears  very  late  upon  the  scene,  the  author  has  hardly 
any  opportunity  for  indicating  the  weaknesses  that  may  have 
belonged  to  him. 

;Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  remarkable 
achievements  in  the  field  of  English  and  French  poetry  of  Toru 
Dutt  (2),  a  girl  who,  to  quote  from  Mr.  Gosse's  interesting  and 
sympathetic  preface,  "was  pure  Hindu,  full  of  the  typical  qualities 
of  her  race  and  blood,  and,  as  the  present  volume  shows  us  for  the 
first  time,  preserving  to  the  last  her  appreciation  of  the  poetic  side 
of  her  ancient  religion,  though  faith  itself  in  Vishnu  and  Siva  had 

(1)  Ol-ci-  the  Seas  and  Far  Aicaif.  By  Cecilia  Lushiiigtou,  Author  of 
"  Filty  Years  in  Saiidboumc,"  Sec.    London  :  Grillitli  &,  Farran. 

(2)  Ancient  liatlnds  ami  Legends  of  Hinduslan.  By  Toru  Dutt, 
Autlior  of  "  A  Sheaf  Gleaned  in  French  Fields,"  and  "  Le  Journal  dc 
Mademoiselle  d'Auvers."  With  an  Introductory  Memoir  by  Edmund  \V. 
Gosse.    London :  Kcgan  Paul,  Trench,  &,  Co. 
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been  cast  aside  with  cliildisli  things,  and  been  replaced  witli  a 
purer  faith."  Torn  Dutt  was,  from  a  purely  literary  point  of 
view,  as  stnrtling  an  author  as  was  M.  Victor IIuoo  when  he  wrote 
Bug-Jargal,  or  Beckford  when  he  wrote  Vathek  in  an  alien 
ton<rue.  In  one  sense  Beckford  is  the  better  parallel,  since  both 
the  languages  which Toru  Dutt  handled  with  astonishing  skill,  and 
something  more  than  skill,  were  to  her  foreign.  Toru  Dutt,  who  "  was 
the  youngest  of  the  three  children  of  a  high-caste  Hindu  couple 
in  Bengal,"  was  taken  to  Europe  in  her  thirteenth  year  to  learn 
Er;glisli  and  French.  She  learnt  both  languages  admirably, 
French  better  than  English.  She  died  at  the  age  of  little  more 
than  twenty-one,  having  produced  work  which  warrants  Mr. 
Gosse  in  saying  that  "  it  is  dillicult  to  exaggerate  when  we  try  to 
estimate  what  we  have  lost  iu  the  premature  death  of  Toru  Dutt. 
Literature  has  no  honours  which  need  have  been  beyond  the  grasp 
of  a  girl  who,  at  the  age  of  twentj'-one,  and  in  languages  separated 
from  her  own  by  so  deep  a  chasm,  had  produced  so  much  of 
lasting  worth."  Mr.  Gosse's  introduction  is,  as  we  have  said,  in- 
teresting ;  but  it  is  open  to  some  objections.  Mr.  Gosse  might,  for 
instance,  have  avoided  encouraging  an  evil  literary — or  so-called 
literary — habit  which  he  countenances  by  telling  us  how  on  a 
certain  day  he,  being  in  the  office  of  The  Examiner,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  dearth  of  books  to  review,  had  thrust  into  his 
"  unwilling  hands"  by  the  editor  a  curiously  printed  book, 
•which  contaiut'd  Toru  Dutt's  first  published  writings.  This 
volume  he  found,  with  "  surprise  and  almost  rapture, '  contained 
the  following  verses,  as  to  the  e.tceptional  merit  of  which  no  one 
is  likely  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Gosse: — 

Still  barred  thy  dnors !    The  far  east  glows, 
The  morning  wind  blows  fresh  and  free. 

Should  not  the  hour  that  wakes  the  rose 
Awaken  also  thee  ? 

All  look  for  thee,  Love,  Lisht,  and  Song, 

Light  in  the  sk}'  deep  red  above, 
Song,  in  the  lark  of  pinions  strong, 

And  in  my  heart,  true  Love. 

Apart  we  miss  our  nature's  goal. 

Wh}'  strive  to  cheat  our  destinies  ? 
Was  not  my  love  made  for  thy  soul  ? 
Thy  beautj-  for  mine  eyes  ? 
Ko  longer  sleep. 

Oh,  listen  now  ! 
I  wait  and  weep, 

But  where  art  thou  ? 

It  is  in  one  way  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Gosse  should  have  chosen  to 
quote  these  lines  as  his  tirst  introduction  to  the  certainly  remark- 
able powers  of  Toru  Dutt,  since  there  is  no  kind  of  hint  in  the 
content  of  his  being  aware  that  they  are  a  free  and,  in  that  sense, 
a  most  admirable,  version  of  M.  Victor  Hugo's  well-known 
"Aubade."  Such  a  mistake  as  this,  however,  odd  as  it  is,  does 
not  all'ect  Mr.  Gosse's  critical  position,  as  to  which  we  are  at  one 
■with  him,  any  more  than  does  the  doubt  as  to  whether  he  might 
or  might  not  with  advantage  have  left  out  a  certain  amount  of  his 
introductory  matter.  Toru  Dutt  had  undoubtedly  a  rare  poetic 
gift,  which  could  not  but  have  gained  recognition  even  if  it  had 
not  been  exercised  under  unique,  or  almost  unique,  difficulties ; 
and  lovers  of  poetry  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Gosse  for  making 
them  acquainted  with  her  hitlierto  unpublished  feats  in  English 
verse.  The  beauty  and  strength  of  the  Ancient  Ballads  and 
Leyends  of  Hindustan  may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves  ;  but  we 
cannot  resist  quoting  from  the  few  "  Aliscellaneous  I'oems  "  ap- 
pended to  them  the  first  two  stanzas  of  "  Our  Casuarina  Tree  '' : — 

Like  a  huge  Python,  winding  round  and  round 
The  rugged  trunk,  indented  deep  with  scars. 
Up  to  its  very  summit  near  the  stars, 

A  creeper  climbs,  in  whose  embraces  bound 
No  other  tree  could  live.    But  gallantly 

The  giant  wears  the  scarf,  and  flowers  are  hung 

In  crimson  clusters  all  the  boughs  among. 
Whereon  all  day  are  gathered  bird  and  bee  ; 

And  oft  at  nights  the  garden  overflows 

With  one  sweet  song  that  seems  to  have  no  close. 

Sung  darkling  from  our  tree,  while  men  repose. 

When  first  my  casement  is  wide  open  thrown 
At  dawn  my  eyes  delighted  on  it  rest ; 
Sometimes,  anil  most  in  winter — on  its  crest 

A  grey  baboon  sits  statue-like  alone 

NVatching  the  sunrise,  while  on  lower  boughs 

His  puny  offsprmg  leap  about  and  play  ; 

And  far  and  near  kokilas  hail  the  d.ay  ; 

And  to  their  pastures  wend  our  sleepy  cows  ; 

And  in  the  shadow,  on  the  broad  tank  cast, 

By  that  hoar  tree,  so  beautiful  and  vast. 

The  water-lilies  spring,  like  snow  enmassed. 
The  Doctor  of  the  Runyapore  (3)  is,  it  would  seem,  a  first 
attempt  in  fiction,  and  as  such  it  is  not  discreditable  to  its 
author,  who  has  certainly  given  his  readers  plenty  of  incident  in  a 
compressed  form.  His  own  account  of  his  writing  the  book  is 
curious,  and  has  a  not  unpleasing  naivete  about  it,  as  in  the 
statement  that  he  was  "  amazed  to  find  the  characters  and  situ- 
ations presenting  themselves  one  after  another,  and  falling  quite 
naturally  into  their  proper  places."  There  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
more  situation  than  character  in  the  little  book,  and  situation 
occasionally  of  a  tine,  full-liavoiired,  melodramatic  kind.  But  of 
one  character,  and  that  the  most  important  one — his  heroine — 
Mr.  Gordon  has  made  a  decidedly  attractive  iind  lifelike  study. 
If,  having,  as  our  forefatht^rs  had  it,  "  commenced  author,"  he  is 
disposed  to  follow  up  his  tirst  venture  with  another,  Mr.  Gordon 

(3)  The  Doctor  of  the  Huni/apore :  a  Tale  of  Ta-aay.  By  Itoss 
Gordon,   London  :  Warne  &  Co. 


will  do  well  not  to  put  his  story  in  a  form  partly  narrative  and 
partly  autobiographical. 

His  First  Loue  and  His  Last  (4")  is  a  somewhat  pointless  little 
love  story,  turning  on  the  prudent  abandonment  of  a  proposed 
marriage  by  the  two  parties  to  it,  who  occupy  different  ranks  in 
life.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  told  with  brevity  and  with  good 
taste,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  merits  are,  as  things  go^ 
well  worthy  of  recognition. 

Mr.  Cooke's  translation  (5)  introduces  us  to  a  story  which  is- 
clever  in  itself,  and  which  has  a  special  interest  as  a  picture  o£' 
Russian  life  in  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon. 

We  have  before  us  several  volumes,  both  from  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament,  of  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Sehools(6),t)iQ  general 
editorship  of  which  has  been  entrusted  by  the  Syndics  of  the' 
University  Press  to  the  Dean  of  Peterborough.  The  Dean  points- 
out  in  a  preface  that  he  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
interpretation  of  particular  passages  or  for  the  opinions  on  points^ 
of  doctrine  offered  by  the  editors  of  the  several  books.  His  aim 
has  been  "  to  leave  each  contributor  to  the  unfettered  exercise  of 
his  own  judgment,  only  taking  care  that  mere  controversy  should,, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided.  He  has  contented  himself  chiefly 
with  a  careful  revision  of  the  notes,  with  pointing  out  omissions^ 
with  suggesting  occasionally  a  reconsideration  of  some  question^ 
or  a  fuller  treatment  of  difficult  passnjjes,  and  the  like."  The 
Dean  may  be  congratulated  on  the  discretion  which  he  has  shown: 
in  the  exercise  of  his  own  editorial  functions  and  in  his  choice  of 
the  various  editors  who  have  worked  under  his  control  to  produce- 
an  edition  of  singular  interest  and  value. 

Messrs.  Chambers  have  issued,  "  in  view  of  the  extraordinary- 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  historical  study  of  the' 
English  language"  (7),  an  entirely  newedition  of  their  Etymological' 
Dictionary.  In  every  department  of  the  work  careful  and  amplo 
revision  has  been  exercised,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Findlater,  and  no  doubt  the  work  will  enjoy  the  popu- 
larity which  it  deserves. 

The  principles  on  which  Mr.  Bithell's  Counting  House  Dictionartf- 
(8)  has  been  compiled  appear  to  us  to  be  excellent.  He  has  aimed 
at  excluding  all  words  lound  in  ordinary  dictionaries,  used  iu  the- 
same  sense  by  bankers  and  merchants  as  by  the  public,  and 
inserting  all  technical  words  used  by  bankers  and  merchants,  and 
not  used  by  others  except  iu  connexion  with  banking  and. 
mercantile  affairs.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  secure  com- 
pleteness for  a  work  which  has  a  unique  value,  and  even  philology 
has  not  been  neglected.  Of  the  mystic  words  "  backwardation  "  and 
"  contango  " — words  almost  as  great  as  Mesopotamia — Mr.  Bithell 
gives  a  lucid  explanation,  which  may  relieve  many  distressed 
minds.  Of  contango,  philologically,  he  writes  that  "  it  seems  to  be 
connected  with  some  of  the  following  words  in  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  languages,  but  the  derivation  is  irregular  and  uncertain,. 
Spanish,  contar,  to  count,  to  reckon,  confante,  ready  money ;  contn, 
reason,  satisfaction ;  Italian,  conta,  delay  (an  obsolete  word,  but 
coming  very  near  to  contango  in  meaning)  ;  danaro  contante, 
ready  money  ;  a  contanli,  in  cash ;  contare,  to  count,  to  reckon  j 
conto,  account,  reckoning." 

The  scope  and  aim  of  Mr.  Emdeu's  diligent  and  useful  work 
may'  perhaps  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title  (9),  and  it  may 
salely  be  recommended  as  a  practical  text-book  and  guide  to  all 
people  whose  fortune  or  misfortune  it  is  to  be  interested  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  and  other  works.  One  useful  and 
original  feature  of  the  book  is  the  glossary  of  architectural  and 
building  terms. 

Mr.  Kidney  Ensor  has  made  a  collection  of  the  Queen's  Speeches 
in  Parliament  (10).  The  book  has  a  well  and  carefully  made  index, 
and  is  in  every  way  well  brought  out. 

Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  and  Trench  publish  a  new  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  a  cursory  view,  a  good  translation  of 
Machiavelli  s  Prince  (11).  It  is  printed  on  paper  which  some 
book-hunters  love,  but  which  is  to  us  peculiarly  hateful. 

The  I'itafcsman's  Year- Book  (12),  tha  nineteenth  annual  issue,, 
has  appeared  with  its  usual  punctuality,  and  will,  no  doubt,  meet 
with  Its  usual  welcome. 


(4)  His  Fi7-st  Love  and  His  Last :  a  Story  with  Two  Heroes.  By  Annx 
MoUison  Clarke.    London  :  Remington. 

(5)  2'lie  t^haloiishi  Family :  a  Tale  o  f  the  French  Invasion  of  Russia,  By- 
Eugene  Toor.  Translated  from  the  kussian  by  Charles  James  Cooke. 
London:  Remington. 

(6)  The  Ciimbridrie  Bible  for  Schools.  General  Editor,  J.  S.  Perowne^ 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Peterborough.  Cambridge  :  University  Press,  and  Deightoa 
&  Bell.    London  :  Cambridge  Warenouse. 

(7)  Chambers's  Etymohgicul  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  A 
Xew  and  thoroughly  revised  Edition.  ICdited  by  Andrew  Findlater,  M.A., 
LL.D.    Loudon  and  Edmburgh  :  \V.  &  R.  Chambers. 

(8)  ^  Counting  House  Dictionary.  I3y  Ricliard  Bithell,  B.Sc,  Ph.D., 
Fclluw  of  the  institute  of  Bankers.    London  and  New  York  :  Routledge. 

(9)  The  Law  relating  to  building  Leases  and  Building  Contracts  ;  the- 
Improrcmi  tit  of  I^and  by,  and  the  Construclion  of'  Buildings.  With  a  full 
Collection  of  Precedents  of  Agreements  for  Building  Leases,  &c.,  together 
with  the  Statutes  relating  to  Building,  with  Notes  and  the  latest  Cases  under 
the  various  sections.  Hy  Alfred  Euiden,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    London  :  Stevens  &  Haynes. 

(10;  The  Quceus  Speeches  in  Parliament,  from  her  Accession  to  the  Pre- 
sent Time.    Edited  and  compiled  by  P.  Sidney  Ensor.    Loudon:  All-en  - 
&.  Co. 

(11)  The  Prince.  By  Niccolo  Machiavelli.  Translated  from  the  Italiaa 
by  N.  H.  T.    London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

(12)  Tiie  Statesman  s  Year-Book  fir  the  year  1882.  By  Frederick. 
Mariin.  Nineteemh  ,\nnual  Publication,  raviiei  alter  OlK.-ial  Returns. 
London  :  .MarmiUaii  &  Co. 
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Mr.  Elton  has  written  a  singularly  interesting  booklet — it  is 
neither  book  nor  pamphlet  exactly— on  Custom  and  Tenant- 
right  (13).    He  takes  for  his  motto,"  humorously  enough,  a  pas- 
sage from  The  Plain  Dealer,  which  it  is  curious  to  find  that  he  has 
slightly  misquoted — if,  tbat  is,  Leigh  Hunt's  edition  is  to  be 
trusted.    According  to  this  edition  the  words  are : — 

Mrs.  Blackacre. — No  ;  there  you  are  out,  child.  Hear  me,  captain,  then. 
There  are  Ayle,  Peie,  and  Fitz  ;  Ayle  is  seised  in  fee  of  Blackacre  ;  and, 
•being  so  seised,  John-a-Stlles  disseises  the  Ayle,  Ayle  makes  claim,  and  the 
disseisor  dies;  and  then  the  Pere  re-enters,  the  Pere,  sirrah,  the  Pere 
^io  Jerry),  and  the  Fitz  enters  upon  the  Pere,  and  the  Ayle  brinafs  his  writ 
•of  disseisin  in  the  post ;  and  the  Pere  brings  his  writ  of  disseisin  in  the 
Pere,  and  

JJanly. — Canst  thou  hear  this  stu£f,  Freeman  ? 

Mr.  Elton  reads  : — 

*Sdeath,  Freeman,  can  you  listen  to  this  stuff? 

Mr.  Macleod  re-issues  in  a  collected  form  the  lectures  which  he 
delivered  on  credit  and  banking,  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of 
■the  Institute  of  Bankers  in  Scotland  (14).  They  are  remarkable 
for  clearness  of  matter,  method,  and  style. 

The  Pocket  Law-Lexicon  (i^),  issued  by  Messrs.  Stevens  and 
Sons,  may  be  recommended  as  a  very  handy,  complete,  and  useful 
iitt'.e  work. 

We  have  to  note  the  appearance,  with  its  invaluable  map,  of 
The  City  of  London  Directory  for  1882  (16). 

Among  the  sixpenny  editions  of  well-known  books  lately  issued 
we  tind  one  of  Sartor  Resartus  (Chapman,  Hall,  &  Co.,  Limited)  ; 
one  of  Tom  Broivn's  iSchooldays  (Macmillan)  ;  and  one  of  Mr. 
Burnand's  New  Sandford  and  Merton  (Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.). 

For  the  third  volume  —  Amelia  (17) — of  xMessrs.  Smith  & 
Elder's  new  edition  of  Fielding,  Mr.  Small  has  drawn  some  spirited 
and  excellent  illustrations. 

The  Cambridge  Press  issues  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Kennedy's 
Agamemnon  (18).  Scholars  will  findagood  deal  to  interest  them 
in  the  introduction  to  the  new  edition. 

From  the  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford  we  have  a  second  edition 
of  Professor  Chandler's /«<rof/uc<ion  to  Greek  Accentuation  (19). 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  series  of  "  American 
Actors  "  (20)  which  we  lately  noticed  is  the  volume  which  deals 
"with  the  Jefierson  family.  Like  Mrs.  Clarke's  The  Booths,  it 
has  more  to  say  to  the  past  than  to  the  present,  and  this  is  perhaps 
AS  it  should  be,  since  all  students  of  the  drama  are  thoroughly 
iamiliar  with  the  admirable  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  the  present  Mr. 
Jetl'erson.  The  natural  regret  that  he  has,  with  the  exception  of 
two  parts  in  farce,  appeared  only  in  this  character  to  English 
audiences  is  intensitied  by  Mr.  Winter's  singularly  graphic  de- 
scription of  his  performance  in  other  parts.  Mr.  Winter's  book 
contains  much  that  is  of  permanent  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
stage ;  but  perhaps  the  passages  we  refer  to  show  best  how  well 
he  is  fitted  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  Mr.  Jellerson's  Bob 
Acres  is  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  piece  of  description.  His 
fiew  of  the  character  is,  it  would  seem,  practically  new,  and  we 
feel  tolerably  convinced  that  it  is  also  true.  Jle 

lias  considered  that  a  country  squire  nend  not  necessarily  reek  of  the  ale- 
house and  the  stables ;  that  Acres  is  neither  the  noisy  and  vulgar  Tony 
Lumpkin  nor  the   "horsey"   Goldfinch;    that  there  is,  in  a  certain 
way,  a  little  touch  of  the  Wildrake  in  his  coniposiuon  ;  that  he  is  not  less 
Jiintlly  because  vain  and  empty-headea  ;  th:it  he  has  tender  ties  of  home 
and  a  background  of  innocent,  domestic  life  ;  that  his  head  is  completely 
turned  by  contact  with  town  fiishious  ;  that  there  may  be  a  kind  of  art- 
lessiiess  in  his  ridiculous  assumption  of  rakish  airs  ;  that  there  is  some- 
thing a  little  pitiable  in  his  braggadocio ;  that  he  is  a  good  fellow  at 
.heart ;  and  thai;  his  sulfirings  in  the  predicament  of  the  duel  are  genuine, 
intense,  and  quite  as  doleful  as  they  are  comic. 
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"nORE'S  GRE.^T   WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

^  PR.T;roRIUJl,""  CHRIST  ENTElilKGJEUUSAI.EM,"  and  "MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH."  eath 33  by  22  I'eet ;  with  "  Dream  of  I'ilate's  Wife,"  "Christian Martyrs, "Sc. 
Bttlie  OOltE  GALLERY. 35  New  UondStreet.  Daily  .Ten  toSix .  Is. 

xpRENCH    GALLERY,  120  Pall    Mall.— The  TWENTY- 

-L     NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  Artists  of  the  Continental 
Rchoola  is  NOW  OPEN,  and  includes  the  celebrated  picture  by  Baatien  Lepage,  "  Le 
Mendiant,"  two  important  works  by  Proiesaur  L.  C.  MUller,  aud  a  collection  of  Studies  from 
Nature  by  Carl  lletfuer. 

(13)  Custom  and  Tenant-Iiiyht .  By  Charles  Elton,  Author  of  "The 
Tenures  of  Kent,"  &c.   London  :  Wildy  &  Sons. 

(14')  Lectures  on  Credit  and  Banking.  Delivered  at  the  request  of  the 
■Council  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers 'in  Scotland.  By  Henry  Dunning 
Macleod,  M.A.    London  :  Longmans. 

(15)  The  Student's  Pocket  Law-Lexicon ;  explaining  Technical  Words 
■and  thrases  used  in  English  Law :  together  with  a  Literal  Translation  of 
Latin  Maxims.    London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 

(16)  The  City  of  London  Directory  for  i?,S2.    London:  Collingridge. 

(17)  Amelia.    By  Henry  Fielding.   With  Illustrations  by  C.  Small. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

(18)  The  Agamemnon  of  ^schylns.    With  a  Metrical  Translation  and 
lN<jtes,  Critical  and  Illustrative.  By  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Kegius 
Professor  of  Greek,  &c.    Second  Edition.    Cambridge  :  University  Press. 
Leipzig  :  Brockhaus.   London  :  Cambridge  Warehouse. 
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Accentuation.  By  Henry  W.  Chandler.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Oxford: 
"Clarendon  Press. 

^20)  American  Actor  Series— The  Jeffersons.     By  William  Winter. 
With  Illustrations.   London  :  David  Bogue. 

Works  of  the  Old  Masters,  representing  in  their  proper  colours  various  Frescoes  by 
Giotto,  Fra  Angclico,  Perusrino,  Michael  Augelo,  Rapliael,  and  other  Italian  Painters,  and 
Pictures  by  Van  Eycli,  Memlin-;,  Albert  DUrer,  Holbein,  &c,,  are  sold  to  the  public  as  well  aa 
to  members,  at  prices  varying  from  lOd.  to  4d3.   Priced  Lists  of  all  the  publications  of  the 
Society,  witli  particulars  of  Membership,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  at  24  Old  Bond 
Street,  London,  W. 

F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Secretary. 

■ROYAL  LITERARY  FUND.— The  NINETY-TPIIRD 

ANNIVERSARY  BINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  take  place  in  Freemasons'  Hall 
on  Wednesday,  May  a,  the  MARQUESS  of  SALISBURY,  K.G.,  in  the  Chair. 

First  List  of  Stewards. 
Rev.  Alfred  Ainger,  M.A.                                Samuel  Cunliffe  Lister,  Esq. 
Tiie  Viscount  Barrin;,'toii.                                  G.  Alan  I..owndes,  Esq. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.                James  Maclehose,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 
Fritz  B.  Behr,  Esq.                                            Walter  II.  Macnamara,  Esq. 
George  Bentley.  Esq.                                      Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B. 
Walter  Besant,  Esq..  M.A.                               Riijht  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor. 
J.  Alexander  Blackie,  Esq.,  Glasgow.                Sir  Moses  Montcfiore.  Bart.,  F.R.S. 
Richard  D.  Blackmore.  Esq.                               .John  Murray,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
J.  Edgar  Boehm,  Esq.,  R.A.                            Right  Hon.    Sir   Stafford  Northcoto 
Rev.  Principal  ofHertford  Coll.,  Oxford.                Bart.,  G.C.B.,  M.P. 
Alex.  Livingstone  Bruce,  Esq,                         Edmond  O'Donovan,  Esq. 
Rev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter.                               J-  C.  Parkinson,  Esq. 
T.  B.  Curlins,  Esq.,  F.R.S.                              Horace  N.  Pym.  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Dartmouth.                                     Dr.  Quain,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Langdon  Down.  M.D.                                Sir  Philip  Rose,  Bart. 
Paul  Du  Challlu.  Esq.                                        The  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 
J.  Treeve  Edgcome,  Esq.                                 Rev.  Canon  Rowsell,  M.A, 
The  Marquess  of  Exeter.                                 Frederic  Seebohm,  Esq. 
R,  B.  Fiillay,  Esq.,  Q.C.                                  Right  Hon.  W.  11.  Smith,  M.P, 
John  Cooper  Forster,  Esq.                                  Dr.  William  Smith,  LL.D. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway.                                    The  Earl  Stanhope  . 
George  Godwin,  Esq..  F.R.S.                           Mr.  Alderman  Staples, 
John  Uenry  Grain,  Esq.                                  George  Norton  Stevens,  Esq, 
Montague  J.  Guest,  Esq.,  M.P,                          Baron  Tauchnitz. 
J.  P.  Heseltine,  Esq^      ^                               K'^         "f''?^'^  Ambassador. 

Rev!  Canon  Ince,  D.D.                                   Henry  White,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Rev.  Henry  Lansdell.                                     Prof.  Monier  Williams,  C.S.I.,  D.C.L, 

The  Earl  of  Lathom.                                         Sir  Samuel  Wilson. 

Rev.  Alfred  G.  L'Estrange,  M.A.                      Thomas  Woolner,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Colonel  W.  Nassau  Lees,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.             John  Robert  Wright,  Esq. 

OCTAVIAN  BLEWITT,  Secretary. 

7  Adelphi  Terrace.  W.C. 

NOTICE. 

%Vc  heg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Comtnuni- 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

PAKIS. 

Coptefi  of  the  Satitedat  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  FoiHEKlKGnAM,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines, 

c 

The  Saicbdat  Rbvisw  is  dulu  register ed  for  tranamissim  abroad. 

T\7LLLLN(jrj3UKOU(jH  (jrKAMMAK  SUHOOL,  Nortnampton- 

ehire.   (Twelve  Governors.)   Founded  A.D.  1595. 
Public  School.   Good  Buildings.   Moderate  Charges, 

Twenty  Certiticates  (Six  in  Honours)  gained  on  ordinary  form  work  in  the  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations,   1881.  out  of  a  total  number  of  Filty-tive  Boys  in  the   School.  Present 
numbiT,  seventy.   For  list  of  successes— Thirty-eight  in  Two  years— in  University,  Army, 
Competitive  and  Preliminary  Examinations,  with  Prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  iui^tBif  E. 
Platt,  M.A. 
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GUY'S     HOSPITAL     MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— 
The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  coinmence  on  Mondiiy,  May  1.   The  Hospital  includes 
Bpecial  departments  for  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Skin,  &c. 

CLASSES  are  held  in  the  Hospital  for  Students  preparing  for  the  Examinations  of  the 
TJuiversity  of  London,  and  other  Examining  Boards. 

House  Surgeons.  Dressers,  and  Clinical  Assistants  are  selected  from  the  Students  accordins 
to  merit,  and  without  extra  payment. 

The  Prizes  and  Scholarships  are  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  several  branches  of  Medical 
study. 

Two  Scholarships  of  125  Guineas  each,  to  be  awarded  next  September,  are  open  to  Students 

who  enter  in  the  Summer  Session  For  Prosi>ectus,  and  further  information,  apply  to  the 

Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E. 


LONDON 


ENTAL       HOSPITAL  of 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  May  1.   The  Prize  Distribution 
will  take  place  in  July,  ol  wiiicli  due  notice  will  be  giveu. 

Lectures. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Teeth— Mr.  C.  S.  Tomks 

On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  at  8  o'clock,  a.m. 
Dental  Sureery  and  Pathology— Mr.  Alfred  Coleman. 
On  Tuesdays  and  Fridavs,  at  8  o'clock  a.m. 
The  WINTER  "SESSION  will  commence  in  October. 
Total  Tee  for  Lectures  and  Practice.  £31  10s. 

T.  FRANCIS  KEN  IINDERWOOD,  Dean. 
Dental  Hospital  of  London,  Leicester  Square. 


T 


HE  HIBBERT  LECTURE,  1882.— A  COURSE  of  FIVE 

LECTURES,  on  "The  Ori^'iu  and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  Illustrated  by  National 
EeliKions  and  Universal  Religimis,"  will  bp  delivered  by  Professor  KUENEN,  D.D..  of  Leiden, 
at  St.  George's  Hall,  Lan^ham  Place,  on  the  following  davs,viz  :  Tuesday. -'Mh.  and  Thurs- 
day .April  27th,  at  11  A.M.;  Monday,  1st.  and  ^^^(hiesdny,  Mtiy  3r(l,  at r.M.  ;  and  Tridny.  May 
Sth.at  II  A.-\\.  Admission  to  theConrse  of  Lecture-;  will  lie  l>y  Ticket,  witliout  luiynu'nt.  Persons 
desiiMii- ot  i\ttcinliii2  the  Lectures  are  requeste<l  tn  (^(.Mid  tlu-ir  names  and  ad^lresses  to  Messrs. 
■\Vi[J,i  \MS  fi;  NouGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covont  (iurden.  W.C.,  not  later  than  April  UHh, 
and  11^  siKni  as  possible  after  that  date  tickets  will  be  issued  to  as  many  i>crsons  as  tlie  Hall  will 
acconunodate. 

The  Slime  Course  of  Lectures  will  also  be  delivered  by  Professor  KUENEN  at  Oxford,  in 
the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  University  Museum,  at  4.30  p.m.,  on  each  of  the  lollowing  days, 
^iz. :— Friday.  21st,  Saturday,  22nd.  Monday,  2ith.  Friday,  28th,  and  Saturday,  April  :J'.ith. 
Admission  to  th,e  Oxford  Course  will  be  free,  without  ticket. 

PERCY  LAWFORD, 

Secretary  to  the  Hibhert  Triiaices. 

OYAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 
FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
Forintendini:  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, Land  Agents.  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 
The  COLLEGE  FARM,  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  surrounds  thi 
College,  with  which  it  is  in  connexion,  and  is  a  tine  mixed  Farm  of  al.out  500  Acres. 

P«sicfen(_His  Grace  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
Comviiltee  f>f  Ma ua^iemt  nt. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DTK' IE.  Chairman. 
The  Right  Hon.  tlie  Earl  BATlUIilST. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  11 ICKS-RE  ACH,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Lieut. -Col.  R.  NIGEJ,  F.  KINfiSCOTE,  C,B.,M.P. 
GEOHGE  T..J.  .soriir,Kil.\-ESTCOUltT,Ki(l.,M.P. 
AMBROSE  L.  GullDAKl),  Esq. 
WILLIAM  JOHN  KIlMONDS,  Esq. 
MajorT.  \V.  CIIESI  EI!  MASTER,  M.P. 
M.  H.  N.  STOKV-M.VSKFLYNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hnn.  LOUD  LVTi'ELTuN. 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  I'ARM,  List  of  Scholarsliips,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c, 
apply  to  the  Pbixcipal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  May  23, 


E. 


BRIGHTON  COL  LEG 
Principal-'Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Vice-Principal— 'Rew.  3.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
There  are  NINE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  tenable  at  the  College,  open  to  candidates  under 
Fifteen,  on  July  I,  of  tlie  annual  value,  three  of  £60,  three  of  JE40,  and  three  of  f20. 
A  special  Army  Cla^s  has  been  in  active  work  for  some  time. 
The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  May  2. 
 F.  W.  MADDEN.  M.B.A.S..  Secretary . 

XpOLKESTONE.  — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxen.', 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities.Woolwich, Sandhurst. and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 

0     V     E     R  0     O     L     L     E     G  E. 

Preskleiit-Ear}  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 
Nest  Tenii  will  commence  on  May  3.   Board,  £4G  63.   Tuition  from  13  to  18  Guineas. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.BELL,  M.A.,  the  Head  Master,  or  W.  Knocker, 
the  Honorary  Secretary. 


M 


A    L    V    E    R  N 


COLLEGE, 


//carf-3/as(fr-ReT.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A.  NEXT  TERM  commences  Friday, 
May  5.  Entrance  Examination  May  i  Apply  to  H.  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


CAMBRIDGE.— ORWELL 


PRIVATE     TUITION,  near 

RECTORY,  Cambridgeshire. -Rev.  IL  C.  A.  TAYLER,  formerly  Fellow  and  Dean 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  prepares  PUPILS  for  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

RADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBI- 
TIONS.-ELECTION  to  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (XoO,  £.^0.  and  £30.  tenable  for 
Four  Years)  to  be  held  on  Friday,  June  IG,  188:^.  Examination  to  commence  Wednesday, 
June  14.    Open  to  Boys  under  Foui  teen  on  January  1,  1882.     One  Exnibition  of  £16,  similarly 

tenable,  may  be  added  to  Scholarship, or  awarded  separately  Apply  to  Rev,  The  Warden, 

Radley  College,  near  Abingdon. 

C^HELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

eight  £40,  four  £20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.— Apply  to  the  Secretary,  The 
College,  Cheltenham. 

KELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK,  Devon.— ELECTION  of 
FOUR  FOUNDATION  BOYS  in  ,Iuly  next.  Priority,  after  Founder's  kin,  to  Sons  of 

deceased  Naval  Officers  ;  also  TWO  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  For  particulars  apply  to  the 

Heau-Master, 

TTPLANDS,      LEAMINGTON.  —  PREPARATION  for 

^     HARROW,  OXFORD  MILITARY  COLLEGE.  Sc.   Special  attention  in  cases  of 
delicacy  or  backwardness.-Addresi.  T.  ROWLEY  MILLER,  M.A. 
N.B  —Two  or  Three  SENIOR  PRIVATE  PUPILS  also  received. 

TJOS.SALL  SCHOOL.— ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS  will  be  competed  for  June  27.  Value  from  70  Guineas  (covering  school  fees)  to 
£20.  Ijimit  of  age,  Juniors  14^,  Seniors  l.'jj.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at  Oxford  or 
Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathematics.— Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-MastkR,  Rossall 
Schuol,  Fleetwood. 

iVriLITAEY     EXAMINATIONS.— Rev.     B^.  HUGHES 

XjX  (Wrang.  Job.  Col.  Cam.)  PREPARES  a  very  few  PUPILS  expressly  for  Sandhurst. 
W^oulwich,  and  Militia  Competitive,  &C.  *  " "' 

experience  and  success  Ealing,  W. 


Best  assistance.  Civil  aud  Military,  and  great 


ABINGDON   SCHOOL  (six  miles  from  Oxford).- This  old 

Foundation  (1063)  PREPARES  on  moderate  and  inclusive  terms  for  tlie  UNIVER- 
SITIES, where  it  has  valuable  Scholarships,  tlie  Professions,  and  Mercantile  Lile.  YOUNG 
BOYS  carefully  trained  by  school  system  for  the  larger  Public  Schools.— For  entrance  Next 
Term,  commencing  May  24,  apply  to  the  Rev.  E.  SUilMERS,  B.D.,  Head-Master.  

COUTH    BELGRAVIA.— PREPARATORY    SCHOOL  for 

^  LITTLE  BOYS,  conducted  by  Mrs.  SUTTON.  BOYS  from  Seven  to  Twelve  prepareil 
for  the  Public  Scliools.  References  to  Parents.  EASTER  TERM  begins  April  18._Prospcc- 
tuses  on  application  at  the  School,  38  Gloucester  Street,  Warwick  Sijuarc,  S.  W. 

TJELMSLEY  SCHOOL,  WIMBLEDON  COMMON,  S.W.— 

■'-'^  The  SCHOOL  RE-OPENS  for  the  Midsummer  Term  for  BOARDERS  on  Saturday, 
April  22  i  for  DAY  BOYS  on  Monday,  April  24. 

 FRANKLIN  T.  SONNENSCHEIN,  f  i-facipn !. 

TSLE  of  WIGHT  COLLEGE,  RYDE.  —  The  SUMMER 

-*-  TERM  commences  May  4 — For  particulars  applv  to  the  Head-Masteh  or  the 
Secretary. 

C::*  RADUATED  EDUCATION  for  GIRLS  and  WOMEN,  in 


connected  Boarding  Institutions,  organized 
jl//sO-.-;.^_Mrs.  ROBSON,  Worcester  Park.  Surrey.' 
("iiiiiiciis  ;  Senior  Schools,  GO  Guineas;  University  t'oni-c,  s.i  (ii 
Eiirhl,  admitted  to  tlie  Junior  Schools.— For  iurorniutiou.  ndil- 
Jlassingham  Rectory,  Norfolk. 


nilEI'vETOX.  Ihml' 


\  BuEiiLiON,  Little 


s 


pHELTENHAM     LADIES'    COLLEGE.— The  PEARCE 

SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £30  per  annum,  and  tenable  for  Three  Years,  by  the  Daughter 

of  an  Otficer  in  the  Army,  will  be  VACANT  in  September  next  Apply  to  the  FaiKCiPAL  or 

SECUETAliY  before  June  1. 

IX  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£60  to  £30)  open  in  August  to  BOYS 

under  Twelve,  tenable  for  two  years  at  a  hish-class  Preparatory  School  Address, 

HEAD- Master.  Hatchard's,  Piccadily. 

ORNING   PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  The  SUMMER 
TERM  coiiinienccs  Thursday  afternoon,  April  20.  New  Boys  at  3  o'clock  ;  Kindergarten  and 
Transition  Class  atSJ  ;  Upper  School  at  4. 

riVERSLADE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  near  RUGBY.— 

^  '  The  Rev.  G.F.  WRIGIIT.M.A.,  lateFellowofC.  C.  C.  Camb.,  formerly  Assistant-Master 
at  Shrewsbury  School  and  at  Weliiuston  College,  prepares  BOYS  for  tlie  Public  Schools. 

Tj^LBEUF,  NORMA.NDY.— Monsieur  MONCHATRE,  residing 

^  in  EUieuf  (hall'-an-hour  from  Rouen  by  Rail),  receives  into  his  family  a  few  YOUNCi 
ENGLISH  GENTi.EMEN  for  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES,  with  a  view  to  the  Civil 
Sirvice  Exaniinat>oii,  and  more  especially  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  Language. 

Special  nrrim^'einc-nts  can  be  made  witli  Masters,  for  Music  and  Drawing,  in  Elbeuf. 

M.  MttNCHATRK  can  refer  to  the  following  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  whose  Sons  have  been 
under  his  care  : 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrcr^e  Granville  Place,  Portman  Square,  London  ;  Lady  Arrow,  Brentwood, 
Essex  ;  Uev.  John  Emeris,  Upton.  St.  Leonards,  Gloucestershire  ;  George  Seton.  Esrj.,  St. 
Beniictt'fS,  Green  Hill,  Edinburgh  ;  Mrs.  Armstrong,  wiflow  of  the  Rev.  John  Arnistrong, 
Rector  of  Dindor,  Weymouth  ;  Mauley  Hopkins,  Esq.,  St.  Michael's  Buildin<r3,  C'ondiill, 
London  ;  Mrs.  Stilemau,  32  Leinster  Square,  Bayswater  ;  William  Hancock,  Esq.,  Bank, 
Winchcomb. 


(^"^OOMBE    WOOD    HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT, 

^  KINGSTON  HILL,  10  miles  S.W.  of  London.— COOMBE  HOUSE  (formerly  Lord 
Liverpool's),  close  to  Wimbledon  Common  and  Richmond  Park.  This  magnificent  House  is 
Now  Open  as  a  first-class  HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT.  Fifty  acres  Pleasure 
Grounds  of  unrivalled  beauty.  Conservatories  of  great  extent.  Rosery,  fernery,  azalea, 
tropical,  and  oransre  houses  connected  with  the  house,  lieated  throughout,  forming  an  exten- 
sive Summer  and  Winter  Garden  and  Promenade.  Delightful  Summer  and  Winter  Residence. 
Thoroughly  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east.  Turkish  and  all  Hydropathic  Baths.  JiesiiLnt 
riiijsieiim-'Dr.  MACGEAGH.   For  Terms,  apply  to  the  Secuetauy. 


B 


HOTELS. 

RIGH TON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  J/ong  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.   Spacious Cotfee- room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-\\'ater  Service  in  the  Ilolel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manmjty. 

EASTBOURNE.— THE  GRAND  HOTEL.— Facing  the  sea. 
Over  two  hundred  rooms.   Ornamental  Grounds.   Tennis  Lawn.   Under  the  person ai 
superintendence  ofthe  New  Proprietors,  Cleave  &  Gascoigne. 


IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 

MR.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician. 
PERSONALLY  adapts  his  improved  Spectacles  at  his  residence,  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Suston  Square.  London  (three  <loor8  from  St.  Pancras  Church),  daily  from  Ten  till  Four 
Saturdays  excepted  L  Testimonials  from  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  John  Lowe.  Esq.,  M-D-.J-P., 
jynn,  Pliyslcian  to  H.R.U.  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Lieut.-Gen. 
Vlacmulteii,  Brcnti'ord  ;  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  Ilendon  ;  and  hundreds 
of  others,  in  Mr.  Lauuance'h  pamphlet,  "  Spectacles  :  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  post  free. 


I7IURNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

L  TIIROUGITOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  orisinal,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Larjje,  useful  Stofk  to  select  from. 
IlUistrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  irost  free.-248,  249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
mid  I'J,  20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.  Established  1862. 


HINDLEY'S 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 

From  9d.  per  yard. 
Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 
C.  HIHDLEY  &  SONS. 
290  TO  294  *S4-  OXFORD  STREET,  ^y. 


APOLLINARIS 

"THE    QUEEN     OF    TABLE  WATERS." 


'  A  household  luxury  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe." 

Sanitarij  Record, 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

1  o,o  o  o,o  o  o. 


FRY'S 
COCOA. 


GOLD  MEDAL.  TARIS.  1879. 
MEDALS,  SYDNEY,  I8S0.    MELBOURNE,  1331. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA 

"  A  most  delicious  aud  valuable  article." 
PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S   COCOA  EXTRACT 

"Strictly  pure."— W.  W.  Stoddakt. 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Cilu  Ana  tisl,  nrisluL 

FIFTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


THROAT 
IRRITATION 

AND 

COUGH. 


CORENESS   and  Dryness, 

^   and  Irritation,  inducing  Cou^rh,  and  J 


Ticlflinp: 

alTcctins  the 

Voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  Epps's  Glycerine  Ju- 
jubes. In  contact  with  tlie  glands  at  the  moment  tlicy  arc 
excited  by  the  act  of  sucl<ing,  the  Glycerine  in  tliesc 
ajrreeable  confections  becomes  actively  healin!:.  Sold 
only  in  Boxes,  7Jd.  and  Is.  lid.,  labelled  "J.VMES 
EITS  &  CO.,  Iloma?opathic  Chemists." 

Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  JAMES  EPPS  .'t 
CO. :  "  Gentlemen,—  It  may,  perhalps,  interest  you  fc 
know  that,  after  an  extended  trial,  I  llrn'c  found  your 
Glycerine  Jujubes  of  considerable  benefit  (with  or  with- 
out medical  treatmentt  in  almost  all  Ibrms  of  throat 
disease.  They  soften  and  clear  the  voice.  Yours  faith- 
fully, Goiiliox  IIoi.Miis,  L.R.C.P.E.,  Senior  Physltfilin 
lo  tiie  j\lunicipal  Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary," 
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CONSERVATIVES  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

THE  Conservative  gathering  at  Liverpool  has  been  a 
marked  and  indisputable  success.  The  leaders  of  the 
party  made  good  speeches  to  enthusiastic  audiences,  and 
both  speakers  and  hearers  -were  filled  with  the  spirit  nob 
only  of  determination  but  of  hope.  The  success  of  such 
gatherings  is  not,  however,  a  subject  of  unmixed  gratifi- 
cation to  those  who  fear  that  the  best  days  of  Parlia- 
mentary government  are  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close. 
These  popular  meetings,  in  which  leading  politicians 
«peak  their  best,  and  say  things  which  they  do  not 
say  in  Parliament,  tend,  as  Lord  Salisbcey  showed,  to 
overshadow  Parliament,  to  make  its  importance  less,  to 
give  it  a  secondary  place  in  national  esteem.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  this  prominence  of  extra- 
Parliamentary  politics  has  become  inevitable.  The  consti- 
tuencies  have  taken  to  thinking  and  reading,  and  want 
to  be  in  personal  communication  with  those  who  can 
influence  their  thoughts  and  guide  their  studies.  The 
Conservatives  cannot  allow  the  Liberals  alone  to  address 
vast  sympathetic  audiences  without  losing  their  hold  on 
•the  country.  They  cannot  allow  the  Liberals  alone  to 
exercise  the  arts  of  popular  vituperation,  or  alone  to  com- 
municate ideas  which  may  germinate  in  the  popular  mind. 
■  Vituperation  on  either  side  is  easy  work,  and  is  always  to 
be  had  in  abundance  at  popular  meetings.  Sometimes, 
but  rarely,  a  political  leader  has  ideas  to  suggest,  and  it  is 
because  Lord  Salisbury  had  ideas  to  suggest  that  the  Liver- 
pool gathering  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  most  of  the 
popular  gatherings  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed. 
The  value  of  the  suggestion  of  ideas  is  not  altogether  de- 
pendent on  the  ideas  suggested  being  perfectly  true.  Nor  is 
it  even  necessary  that  ideas  to  be  fruitful  shoutd  be  new. 
An  old  idea  in  a  new  form  may  be  so  suggested  as  to 
awaken  dormant  thought,  to  make  an  inactive  mind  lively, 
to  couple  in  a  startling  way  the  subject  of  discussion 
with  the  personal  interests  of  the  hearer.  The  ideas 
which  Lord  Salisbury  suggested  to  his  Liverpool  audience 
were  probably  not  perfectly  true,  and  were  certainly  not 
•altogether  new.  But  the  great  thing  is  that  they  were 
ideas,  the  products  of  real  thought,  the  expressions  of 
matured  opinion  so  uttered  as  to  arrest  attention  and  to 
come  home  to  listeners  or  to  readers.  The  simplest,  the 
truest,  the  most  familiar  of  these  ideas  was  that  it  is  not 
the  very  rich  so  much  as  those  who  are  just  not  very  poor 
who  suffer  mOi?t  by  any  attack  on  the  rights  of  property. 
This  is  a  truth  as  old  as  the  hills  to  those  who  have 
anything  like  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  and  in  point  of  perpetuity  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  as  big  a  truth  as  it  ever  was.  No  truth 
could  be  less  new  ;  but  it  became  new,  it  became  fruitful 
and  vital,  when  it  was  uttered  by  a  person  like  Lord 
Salisbury  to  working-men.  There  is  nothing  bold  or 
telling  in  putting  such  a  truth  into  a  book  ;  but  there  is 
something  both  bold  and  telling  in  a  man  who,  as  his 
hearers  might  suppose,  had  most  to  lose  telling  to  their 
faces  those  who  might  suppose  they  had  nothing  to  lose 
that  they  had  more  to  lose  than  he  had. 

Among  the  subjects  on  which  Lord  Salisbury  touched, 
and  to  which  he  applied  his  ideas,  the  two  most  important 
were  Ireland  and  the  House  of  Lords.  In  speaking  of 
iielaud,  he  naturally  touched  on  the  project  for  trans- 
ferring the  land  from  the  landlord  to  the  tenant  by  pur- 


chase, with  which  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  sensible 
and  practical  of  his  late  colleagues  is  now  associated.  In 
doing  this  Lord  Salisbury  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
in  one  direction  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  dual  owner- 
ship of  land  is  a  thing  which  never  has  worked  in  the 
world,  and  never  can  work ;  and  that,  being  in  its  nature 
artificial  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  society,  it  must 
inevitably  perish.  Lord  Salisbury,  with  equal  force, 
swept  awny  the  absurd  reproach  that  the  Conservatives 
are  now  approving  of  something  to  which  they  did  not  al- 
ways lend  an  active  support.  The  Conservatives,  like  every 
one  else,  must  look  to  the  actual  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  and  think  what  in  those  circumstances  is 
the  best  thing  to  do.  They  do  not  pretend  that  the  idea 
of  transferring  the  Irish  laud  by  purchase  is  an  idea  which 
they  have  originated.  The  idea,  so  far  as  it  can  be  said 
to  be  the  idea  of  any  particular  person,  is  the  idea  of  Mr, 
Brigut  and  Mr.  Mill,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Parnell  after  his  peculiar  fashion.  The  idea  is  not  new, 
and  at  present  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  fruitful.  Anyone 
can  think  of  the  Irish  landlords  selling  their  land  to  the 
tenants.  What  is  difficult  is  to  put  the  idea  in  a  practical 
form.  First,  landlords  have  to  be  induced  to  sell;  then  tenants 
have  to  be  induced  to  buy ;  and,  lastly,  the  State  has  to  bear 
only  such  burdens  as  it  can  prudently  bear,  and  to  under- 
take only  such  duties  as  it  can  properly  perform.  At 
scheme  which  would  fulfil  these  three  conditions  is  a 
scheme  which  it  is  very  bard  to  frame,  and  what  is  new 
and  important  is  not  that  one  party  or  the  other  tries  its 
hand  at  the  work,  but  that  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a 
practical,  hard-headed  man  of  business  to  show  that  such 
a  scheme  is  pos.sible.  What  was  Lord  Salisbury's  own, 
in  his  speech  on  Ireland,  the  leading  idea  he  contributed 
to  the  discussion,  was  that  what  was  wanted  in  the 
government  of  Ireland  was  stability ;  that  the  miseries 
of  Ireland  bad  arisen  from  the  English  not  having 
a  settled  plan  for  governing  Ireland  from  which  they 
never  departed.  Far  from  showing  this  quality  of 
stability,  the  English  government  has  been  most  unstable. 
It  has  been  vacillating,  and  agitation  has  been  the  cause 
of  its  vacillating.  Unfortunately,  this  is  now  a  very  old 
story.  The  Irish  got  a  temporary  Parliament  of  their 
own  because  England  was  afraid  of  the  Irish  volunteers. 
The  Irish  got  Catholic  emancipation  because  they  fright- 
ened a  Tory  Prime  Minister  with  the  threat  of  civil  war. 
They  got  Disestablishment  and  two  Land  Acts  because 
they  twice  frightened  Mr.  Gladsi'ONE.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  the  stability  of  the  English  government  of  Ireland  is 
incompatible  with  the  application  to  an  island  very  near 
us  of  the  principles  of  our  system  of  Parliamentary  go- 
vernment, for  'which  the  island  is  not  suited  by  reason 
of  the  barbarism  of  its  inhabitants.  We  must  govern 
Ireland  because  it  is  so  near  us,  and  because  it  is 
so  near  us  we  must  govern  it  by  our  own  Parliamentary 
system.  But  this  system  is  not  adapted  to  Ireland,  and 
hence  thef^e  eternal  vacillations  of  successive  English 
Governments.  All  that  can  be  hoped  is  that,  by  a  very 
strong  vindication  of  the  law,  we  may  repress  the  worst 
elements  of  Irish  society,  and  gradually  reclaim  Ireland 
from  utter  barbarism  ;  and  that,  by  such  Conservative  ex- 
pedients as  the  creation  of  a  large  land-holding  class,  we 
may  form  a  society  to  which  our  Parliamentary  system  of 
government  may  be  some  day  really  applicable. 

Lord  Salisbury  was  both  new  and  fruitful  in  his  susr- 
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gestion  that;  it  was  through  the  House  of  Lords  that  Eng- 
land was  saved  from  the  necessity  of  h;iving  triennial  or 
even  annual  Parliaments.  It  is  antecedently  ituprobablethat 
a  Honse  of  Commons  elected  for  seven  years  should  during 
the  whole  of  that  long  period  accurately  represent 
the  feelings  of  the  constituencies,  and  the  improbability 
increases  with  every  year  that  the  Parliament  lasts.  No 
one  could  bo  better  qualified  to  speak  on  this  point  than 
Lord  S.\ltsbui;y,  for  he  must  have  a  lively  recollection  of 
the  last  Parliament,  which  lasted  longer  than  almost  any 
Parliament  of  the  century,  and  got  at  last  so  entirely  out 
of  harmony  with  the  constituencies  that  the  then  House 
of  Commons  was  replaced  by  a  House  of  a  totally  different 
political  complexion.  What  the  House  of  Lords  does  is 
to  save  the  country  from  measures  which  the  constitu- 
encies do  not  like  to  have  forced  upon  them  by  a  Honse  of 
Commons  which  no  longer  properly  represents  them.  It 
requires  the  sense  of  the  couutr}'  to  be  again  taken  before  it 
will  pass  the  measures  which  the  country  is  said  to  want. 
It  may  thus  be  even  a  moi-e  truly  representative  body 
than  the  House  of  Commons ;  foi',  if  a  dissolution  shows 
that  the  constituencies  do  not  want  the  measures,  the 
House  of  Lords  has  evidently  gauged  the  opinions  of  the 
constituencies  better  than  the  House  of  Commons  did. 
This  is  quite  true,  and  the  truth  could  not  have  been  better 
put  than  it  was  as  Lord  Salisbury  put  it.  The  statement  is, 
however,  open  to  the  remark  that  this  salutary  function  of 
the  House  of  Lords  is  in  abeyance  when  a  Conservative 
Ministry  is  in  power.  The  House  of  Lords  never  thought 
of  its  function  of  truly  representing  the  people  during 
Lord  Eeacoxsfield's  Ministry,  although  the  last  election 
showed  that  towards  the  end  of  its  existence  the  House  of 
Commons  had  got  very  much  out  of  harmony  with  the 
constituencies.  Lord  Salisbury's  general  statement  must, 
therefore,  be  qualified,  as  he  himself  qualified  it  in  another 
part  of  his  speech,  by  saying  that  the  Honse  of  Lords 
saves  the  constituencies  from  being  misrepresented  by  a 
Liberal  House  of  Commons  when  they  themselves  have 
got  tired  of  Liberalism.  Lord  Salisbury  also  made  some 
interesting  remarks  on  the  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Irish 
Land  Act,  and  could  announce  that  the  Committee  has 
done  very  good  work,  will  soon  report,  and  has  discovered 
many  imperfections  in  the  Act.  This  it  could  not  help 
doing  ;  for  no  one,  whether  a  peer  or  a  commoner,  could 
examine  the  Act  for  five  minutes  without  finding  count- 
less imperfections  in  it.  But  Lord  Salisbury  went  much 
further  than  this,  and  seemed  to  regard  the  institution  of 
•Committees  of  the  Lords  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  of  the  day  as  a  most  useful  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Upper  House,  and  one  that  it  ought  to  carry  on  as  a 
part  of  its  ordinary  practice.  He  even  blamed  Mr.  Forster 
most  sevtiely  for  claiming  his  privilege  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  refusing  to  be  examined  as 
to  whether  he  had  or  had  not  made  appointments  politically 
corrupt.  It  is  difficult  to  follow  Lord  Salisbury  in  this 
part  of  his  argument.  If  a  Liberal  member  of  the  House 
of  Coismons,  holding  an  important  office  under  the 
Crown,  could  bo  summoned  before  a  Committee  of  his 
opponents  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  asked  what  he 
meant  by  doing  this  and  that,  not  only  would  it  be  im- 
possible to  carry  on  a  Libei'al  Government,  but  there 
would  inevitably  be  a  collision  between  the  Houses.  It 
is  the  business  of  commoners  to  be  answerable  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and  of  peers  to  be  answer- 
able to  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Forster  was  questioned 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  his  appointments, 
and  answered  with  complete  frankness.  He  had  selected 
political  partisans,  and  he  had  selected  the  best  men  he 
could  get,  and  that-  was  all  he  could  say,  or  would  say. 
Lord  Salisbury  was  on  much  surer  ground  when  he  pointed 
out  that  things  were  rapidly  changing;  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  altering  its  character  ;  that  it  may  pass 
under  new  forms  of  dictation ;  and  that  the  country 
may  be  glad  before  long  to  find  in  the  House  of  Lords  a 
bulwark  of  firmness  and  independence.  The  danger 
which  Lord  Salisbury  anticipates  is  not  an  imaginary  one  ; 
and,  if  it  is  averted,  it  will  be  to  a  large  extent  averted 
because  those  who  might  like  to  coerce  the  House  of 
Commons  will  know  that  there  are  reserve  forces  in  the 
House  of  Lords  which  they  may  not  like  to  bring  into 
activity. 


PRINCE  GORTCHAKOFF. 

THE  final  retirement  of  Prince  Gortchakoff  is  the 
official  and  formal  recognition  of  a  change  which  had 
been  for  some  time  past  practically  accomplished.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  statesman  half  way  between  eighty  and 
ninety  years  of  age  should  really  conti-ol  the  foreign 
policy  of  a  great  Empire;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the 
sovereigns  whom  he  has  served  that,  at  the  cost  of  con- 
siderable inconvenience,  they  should  regard  an  aged 
Minister's  personal  feelings.  Prince  Gortchakoff  greatly 
resented  the  discovery  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  that  the 
second  Plenipotentiary,  Count  Schouvaloff,  really  repre- 
sented the  policy  of  his  Court  with  scarcely  a  pretence  of 
consulting  the  opinions  of  the  CHA^■CELLOR.  He  has  also 
from  the  same  date  felt  deep  personal  hostility  to  Prince 
Bismarck.  Since  that  time  Count  Loris  Melikofp  and 
Count  Igxatieff  have  successively  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  two  reigning  Emperors,  while  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff, or  rather  M.  DE  Giees,  superintended  the  or- 
dinary conduct  of  business.  With  this  exception,  two- 
statesmen  have  almost  without  intermission  held  the 
office  of  Russian  Prime  Minister  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  present  centnry.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
Alexander  I.  divided  his  confidence  among  three  or  four 
advisers,  through  the  common  ambition  of  absolute  rulers 
to  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  their  own  Ministers. 
Poniatowsky,  Cavo  d'Istrias,  and  others,  were  employed 
in  separate  transactions  ;  but  after  a  time  Count  Nesselrode. 
superseded  his  rivals,  and  conducted  both  domestic  and 
foreign  afi'airs  down  to  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war. 

Another  member  of  the  same  powerful  family  had  de- 
fended Sebastopol ;  and  the  choice  of  a  Minister  by 
Alexander  II.  excited  no  surprise.  Prince  Gortchakoff's 
real  or  supposed  sympathy  with  the  national  aspirations  made 
him  popular,  while  his  sagacity  and  varied  accomplish- 
ments commanded  the  respect  of  diplomatists.  His  candid 
exposition  of  the  policy  of  the  Empire  during  the  period 
which  followed  the  Crimean  war  deserved  to  be  remem- 
bered by  the  accuracy  of  an  epigrammatic  point.  When  it 
was  suggested  that  Russia  held  apart  from  European 
politics  through  resentment  for  the  Crimean  catastrophe,  the 
Chancellor  distinguished  between  impulses  of  angry  feeling 
and  a  deliberate  system  of  policy.  "La  Russie,"  he  said, 
"  ne  boude  pas  ;  elle  se  recueille."  After  an  interval  of  ten 
years  he  saw  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  breaking  np 
the  alliance  which  had  caused  the  former  Russian  defeat. 
The  English  Government,  then  represented  by  Lord 
Russell,  unwisely  remonstrated  against  the  severity  ex- 
ercised to  the  Polish  insurgents  in  1S63,  although  his 
Cabinet  declined  to  engage  itself  to  the  Emperor  of  th& 
French  in  the  rash  enterprise  of  a  Continental  war.  It 
was  impossible  that  fortune  should  have  played  more  con- 
veniently into  the  hands  of  Russia.  In  the  following  year 
France  and  England  differed  on  the  Danish  question,  and 
in  1866  Russia  had  the  opportunity  for  which  Gortchakoff 
had  long  been  waiting  of  revenging  upon  Austria  the 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  in  1852  and  the  subsequent 
pressure  which  rendered  the  conclusion  of  peace  unavoid- 
able in  1856. 

The  Russian  Government  probably  shared  the  erroneous 
belief  which  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Europe  that  Ger- 
many would  be  weakened  by  the  triumph  of  Prussia  over 
Austria.  A  large  section  of  Russian  politicians  now 
doubts  whether  the  Chancellor  was  well  advised  in  aiding 
Germany  against  France  in  1870  by  enforcing  neutrality 
on  Austria ;  but  nothing  which  he  could  do  would  have 
been  more  popular  than  his  repudiation  of  one  of  the  most 
material  parts  of  the  treaty  of  1856.  He  was  once  more 
extraordinarily  fortunate  in  dealing  with  an  English 
Minister  who  seemed  eagerly  to  anticipate  and  welcome  the 
insulting  demands  of  Russia.  As  the  triumph  of  Gortcha- 
koff has  not  up  to  the  present  time  been  employed  to- 
secure  any  practical  object  with  respect  to  the  Black 
Sea,  the  English  Government  need  not  have  been  an  a';tive 
party  to  the  humiliating  arrangement  which  was  imposed 
upon  them  by  Russia.  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  hastily  and 
inaccurately  disavowed  the  language  of  his  own  Ambas- 
sador, evidently  believed  that  his  own  non-official  oppo- 
sition to  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  treaty  had  been 
more  binding  on  the  nation  than  the  acts  and  declarations  of 
Lord  Palmkrston's  Ministry,  to  which  he  wa,s  then  bitterJ} 
opposed.  It  is  probable  that,  in  Russian  opinion  at  the 
time,  the  affront  offered  with  unexpected  impunity  to 
England  was  regarded  as  a  full  equivalent  for  the  dan- 
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gerons  aggrandizement  of  Germany.  For  subsequent 
embarrassments  and  misunderstandings,  as  well  as  for 
graver  miscarriages,  Prince  Gortchakoff  has  been  but  par- 
tially held  responsible.  The  latest  display  of  his  imperious 
or  arrogant  temper  was  perhaps  the  peremptory  remon- 
strance -against  war  with  Fiance  which  was  delivered  by 
Alexander  II.  at  Berlin  three  or  four  years  ago.  Since 
that  time,  and  indeed  for  some  years  before,  the  Chan- 
cellor has,  by  compulsion  or  by  choice,  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  search  of  health  in  the  South  of  Europe. 
No  contemporary  statesman  of  equal  rank  has  furnished 
so  abundant  materials  for  gossip  in  Italy  and  at  German 
taths  as  the  aged  Epicurean  who  cultivated  to  the  last  the 
aristocratic  traditions  of  his  youth. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  share  of  Prince 
Gortchakoff  in  the  turbulent  and  disastrous  policy  of  the 
Eastern  war.  He  may  perhaps  have  been  content  to 
acquiesce  in  the  intrigues  and  ambitious  projects  of 
Ignatieff  in  preference  to  avowing  his  incapacity  of  re- 
sistance. If  he  had  been  thirty  or  forty  years  younger,  he 
would  probably  have  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Slavonic  or  warlike  party.  He  had  long  been,  like  most 
of  the  Russian  statesmen  of  his  time,  accustomed  to  pro- 
mote disaffection  among  the  Sultan's  subjects,  and  from 
time  to  time  to  encourage  partial  insurrections.  It  was 
while  Gortchakoff  was  still  principal  Minister  that 
Ignatieff  organized  the  plots  which  resulted  in  the 
rebellion  of  Herzegovina,  in  the  unprovoked  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Servia,  and  in  the  other  causes  of 
the  Bulgarian  massacres,  in  the  reversal  of  the  ancient 
policy  of  England,  and  finally  in  the  Russian  invasion; 
but  he  can  only  have  played  a  secondary  part.  He  was 
not  blinder  than  a  more  responsible  generation  when  he 
failed  to  foresee  the  domestic  troubles  which  have  been  in 
a  great  degree  caused  by  the  war.  He  had  in  an  earlier 
part  of  his  administration  borne  a  part  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs,  though  he  is  not  known  to  be  personally 
responsible  for  the  economic  blunders  which  have  dis- 
credited the  late  Emperor's  agrarian  legislation.  A 
Minister  who  was  born  in  the  last  century  is  extremely 
unlikely  to  have  been  actuated  by  motives  founded 
on  theories  which  had  not  been  invented  in  his  youth. 
Sixty  years  ago  a  passionate  devotion  to  the  cause 
•of  States  and  tribes  which  speak  dialects  analogous 
to  Russian  would  have  been  not  so  much  surprising 
as  unintelligible.  Pliilological  pedants  had  then  no  hope 
of  furnishing  new  excuses  for  the  good  old  practice  of  war 
and  conquest.  The  modification  or  abolition  of  serfdom 
is  more  likely  to  have  occupied  the  serious  attention  of 
speculative  politicians ;  but  Prince  Gortchakoff,  even  if 
he  had  been  born  at  a  later  time,  could  scarcely  have  become 
an  enthusiastic  agrarian  projector. 

The  nomination  of  M.  de  Giers  to  an  oflSce  of  which 
lie  has  long  discharged  the  duties  will  give  satisfaction 
both  to  moderate  and  reasonable  Russians  and  to  foreign 
Powers.  Much  to  M.  de  Giers's  credit,  he  is  not  known 
to  be  influenced  by  any  abstract  form  of  enthusiasm 
or  by  special  antipathies  or  pi'edilections.  No  states- 
man who  is  governed  by  general  theories  deserves  the 
character  of  a  man  of  business.  Lord  Palmerston 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career  to  the  end  consistently 
and  sincerely  declared  that  he  had  no  system  of  foreign 
policy.  It  was  his  duty  and  his  practice  to  defend 
the  interests  and  honour  of  England  if  they  were  en- 
dangered from  any  quarter,  and  at  other  times  to  main- 
tain a  good  understanding  with  foreign  Powers,  while 
he  at  the  same  time  remained  entirely  independent. 
There  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  a  rule  of 
action  which  governs  in  private  life  the  conduct  of  all 
reasonable  men.  A  judicious  trader  prefers  one  market  to 
another  only  as  long  as  it  is  the  cheaper  for  buying  and 
the  dearer  for  selling.  If  at  any  time  an  advantage  is  to 
be  obtained  by  changing  his  customers  or  his  carriers,  he 
has  no  scruple  in  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
M.  DE  Gieks  is  supposed  to  follow  a  similar  practice, 
without  sentimental  preference  for  any  nation  except  his 
own.  He  must  have  regarded  with  contemptuous  in- 
dignation General  Skobeleff's  recent  threats  to  Germany, 
of  which  he  may  probably  be  able  to  estimate  the  value. 
He  probably  knows  that  Skobeleff  is  the  tool  and  moutb- 
pieceof  Ignatieff  ;  but  he  has  forthe  present  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  himself  preferred  to  the  Minister  who  is  believed 
to  regulate  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia.  It  is  still  pos- 
sible that  the  appointment  of  M.  de  Giers  may  be  only 
temporary,  or  that,  like  many  Russian  Ministers,  he  may 


not  be  allowed  to  determine  the  policy  even  of  his  own 
department.  It  is  fortunately  improbable  that  he  will 
retain  his  office  if  he  is  required  by  more  powerful  poli- 
ticians to  promote  or  tolerate  measures  of  which  he 
disapproves.  His  retirement  would  be  much  more 
significant  than  his  accession  to  office ;  and  if  it  happens 
that  in  a  short  time  the  state  of  M.  de  Giers's  health 
should  compel  him  to  resign,  it  will  be  inferred  that  peace 
is  in  imminent  danger. 


THE  IRISH  DIFFICULTY. 

IORD  SALISBURY  in  his  speech  at  Liverpool  on 
Wednesday  night  did  well  to  call  attention  in  regard 
to  Irish  matters  rather  to  the  cause  of  the  present  anarchy 
and  terror  than  to  the  anarchy  and  terror  themselves. 
These  latter,  indeed,  deserve  all  the  notice  they  have 
drawn,  and  more.  But  it  is  of  the  first  importance  not  to 
forget  that  they  are,  after  all,  effects,  and  that  as  such  they 
must  be  attacked  in  their  causes.  These  causes  may  be 
briefly  stated.  They  are  the  reckless  language  of  the 
present  Prime  Minister  in  his  campaign  for  office ;  the 
neglect  and  mismanagement  of  his  Government  in  dealing 
with  Ireland  since  their  accession  to  power ;  and,  lastly, 
tho  whetting  of  the  greed  for  gain  by  the  Land  Act  at  the 
same  time  that  this  greed  is  practically  unsatisfied  by  it,  and 
has  but  little  prospect  of  satisfaction.  The  first  two  causes 
involve,  no  doubt,  the  most  blame  of  a  personal  character  ; 
the  last  is  the  most  practically  important  from  a  national 
point  of  view.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Conservative 
party  that  while  their  opponents  have  been  holding  their 
hands,  trusting  in  the  automatic  action  of  the  Land  Act 
and  in  the  zeal  of  the  Sub-Commissioners,  and  refusing 
with  obstinacy  and  even  fretfulness  a  further  inquiry  into 
the  practical  effects  of  the  nostrum,  they  have  directed 
attention  to  the  root  of  the  matter — the  inconvenience  and 
danger,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  dual  ownership  recently 
created — and  have  begun  to  propose  steps  towards  some- 
thing like  a  final  settlement.  Lord  Salisbury's  speech 
may  be  said  to  be  a  very  eloquent  and  convincing  preamble 
to  Mr.  W,  H.  Smith's  forthcoming  proposal.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  idle  spirit  of  party  recrimination 
which  seems  to  dominate  a  large  section  of  Liberals, 
that  this  proposal  is  upbraided  as  a  change  of  front.  It 
is  novel  to  hear  that  when  the  enemy  to  be  met  has 
changed  front,  the  front  of  the  defence  ought  not  to  be 
changed  likewise.  There  has  at  no  time  been  any  objection 
to  peasant  proprietorship,  as  such,  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
present  Conservative  leaders ;  nor  is  there  any  reason, 
political  or  historical,  why  there  should  be  such  an 
objection.  But,  until  the  muddle  into  which  the  Land  Act 
has  brought  Ireland,  there  was  neither  any  pressing  call 
for  the  establishment  of  such  a  proprietary  on  a  laro-e 
scale  nor  any  obvious  means  of  carrying  it  out.  There 
are  now  both ;  and  it  is  certainly  curious  to  find  a  gi-eat 
party  urging  against  the  proposal  no  better  argument  than 
that  it  would  indirectly  compensate  the  Irish  landlords. 
It  must  be  granted  that  there  is  a  certain  ingenuous 
frankness  in  the  use  of  this  argument.  For  it  seems  to 
admit  beyond  the  possibility  of  retractation  that  the  object 
of  the  Land  Act  was  not  to  benefit  the  tenant  so  much 
as  to  damage  the  landlord. 

How  dangerous  it  may  be  to  leave  the  Irish  Land  ques- 
tion in  its  present  condition  of  a  Mahomet's  coffin — the 
land  belonging  to  no  single  person,  but  to  two  parties 
whose  respective  interests  are  in  a  perpetual  process  of 
revaluation — may  be  seen  by  looking  not  merely  at  Ireland 
but  at  Scotland  and  Wales.  In  England  the  land-orabbers 
have  rather  overreached  themselves,  and  thev  have  wisely 
been  silent  of  late.  But  the  injudicious  concessions  in  the 
direction  of  Welsh  Home  Rule  which  for  some  inexplica 
ble  reason  have  become  part  of  the  creed  of  some  Liberals 
appear  to  have  encouraged  among  Welsh  farmers  an  idea 
that  they  too  deserve  the  manna  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  it£4 
most  recent  and  most  attractive  form — a  share  that  is  to 
say,  in  their  landlords'  property.  lu  Scotland'the  attack 
is  twofold.  The  leasehold  farmers  who  used  to  uphold  the 
Scotch  agricultural  lease  as  the  envy  and  wonder  of 
the  world  are  clamouring  either  for  release  from  their 
bargains,  or  for  compensation,  or  for  fixity — which 
last,  considering  the  circumstances  of  Scotch  tenure,  is 
one  of  the  most  impudent  proposals  ever  made;  while 
the  crofters  and  small  tenants,  who,  both  in  race  and  cir- 
cumstances, bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Irish  cottier, 
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appear  to  be  adopting  a  form  of  "No-rent."  The  great 
changes  which  have  taken  place  on  the  Scottish  mainland 
during  the  last  century  have  left  comparatively  few  of 
such  tenants  there.  But  they  still  abound  in  the  Hebrides, 
and  especially  in  Skyc,  from  which  the  principal  combina- 
tion for  resistance  is  reported.  As  it  is  arithmetically  de- 
monstrable (even  putting  the  Land  League  and  the  arrears 
difhcnlty  out  of  the  question)  that  the  Land  Act  cannot 
settle  L-eland,  according  to  its  own  fashion,  for  years,  and 
as  the  only  settlement  it  can  give  is  open  to  those  grave 
objections  which  Lord  Salisbury  has  just  urged,  the 
danger  of  keeping  the  island  as  a  focus  of  revolutionary 
ideas  in  regard  to  property  is  obvious.  The  Hebrideans 
ai'e,  indeed,  neither  numerous  enough  nor  sufficiently 
fiivourably  situated  for  combination  to  give  much  anxiety, 
even  if  the  disaffection  of  Lord  Macdonald's  tenants  were 
to  spread.  But  so  long  as  Ireland  exhibits  the  spectacle 
of  a  dual  ownership  sanctioned,  and  indeed  fostered,  by 
law,  so  long  will  it  encourage  other  needy  and  greedy 
agriculturists  to  hanker  after  the  same  dubious  privileges. 

The  general  reception  of  these  very  obvious  truths  is 
likely  to  be  hindered  by  two  things — first,  the  extreme  re- 
luctance of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  admit  that  his  Land  Act  is  a 
failure,  or  even  an  incomplete  success;  and,  secondly,  the 
prior  necessity  which  all  must  acknowledge  of  putting 
down  the  present  terror.  During  the  past  week  an  almost 
portentous  array  of  talent  has  been  concentrated  in  Dublin. 
Lord  CowPER  and  Mr.  Forstek  have  had  the  advantage 
of  comparing  notes  with  Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Carling- 
FORD,  both  of  whom  have  held  the  posts  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant or  Secretary  in  times  past.  What  this  council  of 
ancients  may  have  determined  remains  to  bo  seen,  the 
apparently  startling  first-fruits  of  it  in  Mr.  Parnell's 
release  having  been  satisfactorily  explained.  As  for  that 
event,  it  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  humanity  that 
Mr.  Parnell's  private  affairs  seemed  to  him  even  more 
urgent  than  the  revision  of  the  English  Constitution.  He 
could  not,  it  will  be  remembered,  accept  Mr.  Parnell's 
parole  to  enable  him  to  vote  against  the  cloture,  but  it  was 
accepted  at  once  in  a  family  matter  involving  not  so  much 
necessity  or  business  as  feeling.  Mr.  Gladstone's  sympathy 
"with  his  fellow-men  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
amiable  points  in  his  character,  and  it  has  here  been  once 
more  displayed.  But,  while  Mr.  Parnell  is  taking  a 
melancholy  holiday  in  Paris,  and  while  present  and  past 
occupants  of  that  most  uneasy  throne,  the  Vice-Regal 
Chair  of  Ireland,  are  taking  counsel  with  Secretaries 
and  ex-Secretaries,  the  state  of  Ireland  itself  does 
not  improve.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  to  improve 
while  vigorous  measures  are  openly  deprecated  by  a 
considerable  section  of  the  party  in  power  in  England,  and 
while  amiable  sentimentalists  like  the  gentleman  who 
■wrote  to  the  Times  last  Wednesday  deprecating  Major 
Traill's  recent  grim  account  of  his  methods  of  self- 
preservation  exist  in  any  number  in  Ireland.  Talk  about 
"irritating  the  sensitive  feelings  of  the  Irish  people"  at 
the  present  moment  would  be  exquisitely  comic,  if  it  were 
not  a  very  serious  and  lamentable  symptom.  Next  to 
the  perpetual  tinkering  with  Irish  questions  which  has 
been  practised  since  concession  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
this  chatter  about  interesting  natures  and  sensitive  feel- 
ings and  warm  hearts  and  all  the  rest  of  it  has  been  the 
most  mischievous  element  in  the  whole  Irish  question. 
The  plain  facts  are  that  a  certain  proportion  (how  large  a 
proportion  it  is  not  necessary  to  calculate)  of  the  Irish 
people  are  ready  to  murder  for  the  sake  of  gain  ;  that 
a  much  larger  portion  are  ready  to  mutilate  and  tor- 
ture for  the  sake  of  enforcing  compliance  with  their  own 
"views ;  that  a  positive  majority  are  ready  to  wink  at 
these  and  similar  acts.  All  this  is  simple,  brutal  crime, 
to  be  met  and  punished  as  such,  and  not  dignified  and  en- 
couraged at  once  by  phrases  about  "social  revolution." 
Between  the  Irishman  who  murders  to  keep  the  rent  he 
owes  in  his  pocket,  or  to  revenge  the  enforced  payment 
of  its  equivalent  by  eviction,  and  the  Englishman  who 
murders  to  extract  a  watch  or  a  purse  from  the  pocket  of 
some  one  else,  there  is  nothing  to  choose,  except  that  the 
former  is  generally  the  more  cruel,  and  always  the  more 
cowardly,  ruffian  of  the  two.  Both  act  from  motives  of 
simple  greed,  except  that  the  actual  agent  in  the  Irish 
crime  is  very  frequently  a  mere  hired  bravo,  and  thus  a 
viler  criminal  than  any  usually  to  be  found  in  an  English 
dock.  The  speaking  of  plain  truth  about  the  character 
of  Irish  crime  and  the  methods  to  be  used  towards  it, 
even  when  the  speakers  arc  so  guiltless  of  Toryism  as 


]\tr.  GoLDwiN  Smith,  is  often  deprecated  by  the  8a,me 
persons  who  use  the  jargon  about  sentiment  and  sym- 
pathy as  "  violence."  It  is,  in  fact,  sober  common  sense, 
resting  on  knowledge  of  history  and  human  nature- 
and,  had  it  always  been  spoken  and  always  acted 
up  to,  there  would  be  no  Irish  difficulty  now.  But 
the  policy  of  concession  and  bribery  which  the  last  fifty 
years  have  seen  has  changed  the  situation,  and  some  at- 
tempt at  finality  is  probably  necessary.  Such  an  attempt, 
if  made  at  all,  must  busy  itself  with  the  conjoined 
questions  of  arrears  and  of  the  abolition  of  the  vicious 
dual  ownership  just  created.  This,  difficult  and  complicated 
as  are  the  considerations  it  involves,  seems  now  the  only 
remedy  possible.  Meanwhile,  if  men  would  only  clear  their 
minds  of  cant,  and  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with 
Ireland  except  as  with  a  vast  hotbed  of  crime,  extra- 
ordinary in  proportions  and  in  turpitude,  but  not  otherwise 
than  ordinary  in  character  and  motives,  the  restoration  of 
such  a  state  of  order  as  would  let  the  remedy  work  would 
then,  and  then  only,  have  a  chance  of  being  effected. 


/  BULGARIA  AND  EGYPT. 

THERE  is  sufficient  similarity  in  the  political  conditions 
of  Bulgaria  and  Egypt  to  make  a  comparison  not 
altogether  nninstructive.    They  are  both  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  pay  tribute  to  the  Sultan.  They 
both  have  an  hereditary  Prince,  who  in  most  respects  is 
independent  of  his  nominal  Sovereign.    This  limited  inde- 
pendence is  in  both  cases  the  creation  of  the  European. 
Powers,  and  in  both  cases  some  one  or  more  of  the 
European  Powers  exercise  a  greater  control;  and  this 
control  is  practically,  if  not  formally,  recognized.   In  both, 
countries  there  is  a  national  party  which  is  more  or  less 
at  war  with  the  Prince,  and  in  both  countries  foreigners 
are  employed  to  discharge  functions  for  the  fulfilment  of 
which  the  natives  are  unfit.    In  Bulgaria  the  Prince  has 
for  the  moment  his  own  way,  because  his  small  military 
force  is  under  the  guidance  of  Russian  officers,  the  posts 
for  which,  from  the  inaptitude  of  the  natives,  foreigners 
were  most  needed  being  military  posts.     In  Egypt  the 
Prince  has  ceased,  or  nearly  ceased,  to  exist  politically, 
because  the  foreigners  who  were  needed  were  civilians, 
and  the  command  of  the  army  was  left  to  natives,  and  the 
officers  rose  against  the  Prince,  overawed  him,  and  made 
him  their  humble  slave  and  instrument.     This  is  the 
first  of  the  leading  differences  which  make  states  of  things 
dissimilar  which  in  many  respects  are  much  alike ;  and, 
if  we  begin  with  this  difference,  we  come  to  others 
which   are  more  or  less   remotely   connected   with  it. 
In  Egypt  the  natives  know  that  they  cannot  shake  off 
entirely  the  control  of  the  protecting  Powers,  and  so  they 
acquiesce  in  it,  and  merely  ask  that  it  shall  be  defined  and 
limited.    They  would  like  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether,  if 
they  could.    In  Bulgaria  Russia  is  looked  up  to  as  a  pro- 
tector who  is  very  much  wanted,  to  whom  some  gratitude 
is  felt,  and  whose  wishes  must  be  carefully  consulted.  The 
Prince  now  governs  without  a  Constitution,  and  the  na- 
tional party  is  extremely  indignant  at  being  defrauded 
of  its  constitutional  rights  ;   but  both  the  Prince  and 
the   national    party  lean    on  Russia.     It  was  Russia 
that  gave  the  Prince  leave  to  effect  his  coup  d'etat, 
and  it  was  Russian  officers  who  enabled  him  to  carry 
it  out.     In  its  turn   the  national  party  bears  its  lot 
with  much   greater   equanimity  than   it   would  other- 
wise display,  because  it  has  to  think  of  what  Russia 
would  like,  and  it  waits  because  Russia  wishes  it  to  wait. 
The  dissatisfaction  with  the  Prince  appears  to  be  on  the 
increase.    Even  in  Bulgaria  there  are  Conservatives  and 
Liberals,  or  groups  of  persons  who  think  that  these  names 
will  do  for  distinctive  marks  as  well  as  any  other,  and  in 
every  constitutional  State  of  the  most  rudimentary  kind 
there  are  always  at  least  two  parties  who  aim  at  doing 
different  kinds  of  jobs,  and  muddling  matters  in  different 
ways.    At  present  the  Bulgarian  Conservatives  and  the 
Bulgarian  Liberals  are  nniting  on  the  common  platform 
of  opposition  to  a  Prince  who  allows  neither  to  do  jobs, 
and  keeps  both  from  interfering  in  business.    From  pro- 
fessed  politicians,  however,   he   might  not  have  much 
to  fear.     So  long  as  his  gendarmes,  with  their  Russian 
officers,  stick  to  him,  he   can  send  his  leading  oppo- 
nents into  exile,  or  force  them  into  the  humble  occu- 
pation  of  keeping   schools.     But   when   he   made  his 
couji  cVetat,  although  he  used  his  military  force  with  much 
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energy  and  an  entire  absence  of  scruple,  he  yet  wished 
to  tbinl-  that  he  had  the  humble  clabL  .s  on  his  side.  Ho 
won  over  quieted  the  peasants  by  prodigal  assurances 
that,  if  he  had  his  way,  they  would  have  next  to  nothing 
to  pay  in  the  shape  of  taxes.  Naturally  he  had  no  means 
of  keeping  his  promise  ;  and,  far  from  lightening,  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  taxes  that  press  specially 
on  the  peasantry.  The  peasant  has  begun  to  grumble  at 
the  deception  practised  on  him  ;  and  the  Prixce,  who  is  a 
kind-hearted  man,  and  sincerely  anxious  to  do  his  best  for 
his  very  uninviting  subjects,  is  getting  to  find  himself 
hated  or  distrusted  by  the  mass  of  those  whom  he  spends 
a  dreary  life  in  trying  to  benefit. 

In  one  way  it  may  be  said  that  Egypt  is  making  an  ex- 
periment which  Bulgaria  has  made.  Prince  Alexander 
started  with  a  Constitution  and  a  national  party  burning 
to  work  it,  and  to  show  how  badly  it  could  be  worked  by 
Hovices  in  the  art  of  government.  This  Constitution  was 
invented  by  a  Russian  Prince,  and  approved  of  by  the 
Powers.  When  the  national  party  had  come  to  grief,  and 
had  shown  its  incompetence,  the  Peince  set  aside  the  Con- 
stitution, with  the  authorization  of  Russia,  but  with  the 
sanction  of  the  other  Powers.  As  soon  as  he  had  effected 
his  coup  d'etat,  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  called  on 
him  to  wish  him  a  happy  beginning  of  a  new  kind  of 
reign,  and  the  representatives  of  England  figured  among 
the  chief  of  his  well-wishers.  la  Egypt  the  present 
Khedive  was  put  in  power  by  England  and  France  with 
the  assent  of  the  other  Powers,  and  started  without  a 
Constitution,  but  under  the  tutelage  of  England  and  France, 
just  as  Prince  Alexander  now  governs  without  a  Constitu- 
tion, but  under  the  tutelage  of  Russia.  The  national  party 
in  Egypt  attacked  the  authorit}'  of  its  Prince,  who  started 
without  a  Constitution,  and  made  him  give  one.  The 
Egyptiau  national  party  is  a  strange  one,  as  it  consists 
merely  of  a  tew  mutinous  officers  and  a  set  of  people  with 
some  local  position,  who  used  to  do  whatever  Ismail  told 
them,  and  now  do  whatever  the  mutinous  officers  tell 
them.  But  still  it  is  a  national  party,  in  the  sense  that  it 
has  learnt  some  few  constitutional  phrases,  dislikes 
foreigner^,  and  has  managed  to  frighten  its  Sovereign. 
This  curious  party  got  the  upper  hand,  and  the  change 
was  recognized,  if  not  approved,  first  by  the  protecting 
and  then  by  the  other  Powers  ;  and  just  as  an  appeal 
to  be  allowed  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Prince 
could  hardly  be  refused  by  the  autocrat  of  Russia, 
so  an  appeal  to  be  allowed  to  have  even  a  mock 
Parliament  could  hardly  be  refused  by  such  Liberal 
protecting  Powers  as  England  and  France.  There 
was  nothing  which  the  protecting  Powers  could  do  but 
try  the  experiment  of  letting  the  national  party  govern, 
when  once  they  had  discovered  that  in  the  Prince  of  their 
choice  they  had  got  a  man  who  would  do  nothing  to  help 
himself.  The  experiment  is  therefore  now  being  tried, 
and  is  rapidly  proving  to  be  the  total  failure  which  from 
the  nature  of  the  national  party  it  was  doomed  to  be. 
The  mutinous  officers  in  whom  the  national  party  was 
centred  found  themselves  exposed  to  three  dangers  when 
they  came  to  govern  the  country.  There  was  the  danger 
of  collision  with  the  protecting  Powers,  and  in  a  remote 
degree  with  Europe  generally.  There  was  the  danger  of 
the  army  turning  against  them  ;  and  there  was  the  danger 
of  their  insubordination  being  copied  locally,  and  of 
anarchy  arising  in  country  districts.  Each  of  these  dangers 
was  sure  to  make  its  appearance  some  time  or  other,  and 
each  was  almost  certain  to  be  fatal. 

The  collision  with  the  European  Powers  which  at  first 
seemed  the  most  immediate  of  these  dangers  has  practically 
proved  to  be  the  one  most  easily  postponed.  The  pro- 
tecting Powers  promptly  and  handsomely  abandoned  the 
Control,  which  was  quite  inconsistent  with  government  by 
the  national_  party,  and  agieed  to  exercise  that  form  of 
patience  which  consisted  in  allowing  the  Controllers  to 
draw  their  salary  for  doing  nothing.  This  was  perhaps 
the  best  thing  to  do  ;  for,  although  the  Controllers  are  of 
no  use  now,  they  may  be  again  ot  use  when  the  experiment 
oMetting  the  national  party  govern  is  finished.  A  collision 
with  the  European  Powers  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  for  the 
extravagance  into  which  the  new  Government  is  launch- 
ing, and  the  jobbery  it  is  re-introducing,  must  sooner  or 
later  upset  the  arrangements  or  the  Commission  of 
Liquidation.  But  this  particular  form  of  bad  govern- 
ment may  take  some  Tme  to  ^jroduce  its  inevitable 
effects.  The  danger  o.  the  lu-my  turning  ao'ainst 
itself  has    within   the   last  few   days  presen°ed  °itseU' 


in  the  shape  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Auaei 
Pasiia.  In  spite  of  the  wholesale  promotions  which 
the  Khedive  has  lately  made  in  the  army,  under  orders- 
from  his  imperious  masters,  it  appeal's  that  there  were  in 
Egypt  no  less  than  nineteen  persons  who  had  not  been 
promoted  as  they  wished.  And  they  thought  that,  in  tho 
peculiar  circumstances  of  their  case,  the  proper  thing  tO' 
do  was  to  kill  the  man  who  had  not  promoted  them.  Tho 
plot  was  discovered,  the  conspirators  were  arrested,  and 
Arabi  is  momi  iitarily  safe.  Even  if  the  plot  had  suc- 
ceeded, its  success  need  not  have  necessarily  interrupted 
government  by  the  national  party.  The  Khedive  would, 
on  the  petition  of  the  Notables,  have  made  the  chief  assassin 
his  Minister  of  War  ;  the  new  Minister  of  War  would 
have  promoted  his  eighteen  accomplices  ;  and  the  stream  of 
national  government  would  have  fiowed  gently  on.  Local 
anarchy  still  remains  the  most  probable  cause  of  tho 
actual  overthrow  of  the  Government;  but  in  a  quiet 
country  like  Egypt  local  anarchy  takes  some  little  time  to 
show  itself  on  any  very  conspicuous  scale.  But  in  Egypt 
as  in  Bulgaria  there  is  a  personal  as  well  as  a  political 
question.  Prince  Alexander  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
go  away.  Nothing  would  be  sweeter  to  him  than  to  leave- 
otf  trying  to  conciliate  or  to  repress  unmanageable  and 
nngratetul  Bulgarians,  and  to  get  back  to  the  order,  the 
decorum,  and  ttie  martial  pomp  of  Germany.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  quit  his  scene  of  melancholy  exile  because' 
the  Powers  cannot  think  of  any  one  whom  they  coulct 
agree  in  sending  to  replace  him.  .  Tewfik  ninst  b* 
even  more  sick  of  sovei'eignty  than  Prince  A',exandeh,. 
for  he  has  to  stand  daily  bullying  ;  he  can  never 
be  sure  that  unpromoted  persons  will  not  think  of 
killibg  him  instead  of  killing  one  of  his  Ministers, 
and  he  has  the  disagreeable  task  of  treating  his  own 
father  as  his  worst  enemy,  of  sending  back  again  to  sea 
one  of  his  father's  wives,  and  condemning  to  exde  all  who 
have  been  guilty  of  showing  attachment  to  Ismail.  He 
also  rules  because  those  who  made  him  do  not  see 
their  way  to  unmaking  him,  or  allowing  himself  to  un- 
make himself.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  ihe  Powers  should 
be  able  to  keep  two  Princes  in  posts  which  they  both 
probably  long  to  forsake.  One  or  both  will  go,  and  then 
these  detached  provinces  of  Turkey  will  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  creating  a  new  difficulty  for  the  Powers  which 
watch  in  a  state  of  uneasy  vacillation  over  their  perturbed, 
existence. 


SPAIN. 

THE  progress  or  repression  of  the  disturbances  in  Bar- 
celona and  some  other  Cataloniau  towns  has  been 
watched  with  reasonable  curiosity.    The  pretext  for  the 
riots  is  comparatively  novel ;  but  the  principal  iuterest  of 
the  proceedings  is  derived  from  the  test  which  will  be 
afforded  of  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  Government, 
The  question  is  not  yet  settled  by  experience,  because,, 
although  the  disturbances  have  for  the  present  subsided,, 
the  Government  has,  according  to  some  rumours  which 
have  since  been  contradicted,  made  the  important  con- 
cession of  shortening  the  duration  of  the  treaty  with 
France.     The  report  is  probably  not  true,  because  it 
would  be  both  necessary  and  difficult  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent  of  the  French  Government  to  so  serious  a  chann-e. 
For  some  years,  beginning  with  the  accession  of  the  pre- 
sent King,  Spain  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  contribute 
little  or  nothing  to  contemporary  history.    The  Repub- 
licans, though  they  have  retracted  none  of  their  opinions 
have,  perhaps  under  the  infinence  of  Castelar,  practically 
acquiesced  in  a  constitutional  monarchy  which  was  recom- 
ruended  to  the  nation  by  a  long  period  of  turbulence  and 
civil  war.    A  successful  general  found  it  possible  to  become 
a  candidate  for  political  power  without  imitating  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  last  generation,  who  always°supported 
agitation  by  military  force.    The  attention  of  politicians 
has  been  so  much  withdrawn  from  Spain  that  scarcely  any 
plausible  explanation  has  been  offered  of  the  latest  Ministe- 
rial change.    The  oldest  and  most  confidential  of  tho  Ki.ng  s  • 
advisers,  commanding  at  the  time,  like  most  Spanish 
Ministers,  a  majority  in  Parliament,  was   suddenly  dis- 
missed,  apparently  because  the  King  wished  to  display  his 
personal  powers  of  exercising  his  prerogative.    An  old 
and  experienced  Parliamentary  leader  was  promoted  to  the 
vacant  post;  and  no  considerable  effort  has  since  been 
made  to  disturb  Sagasta  in  his  tenure  of  office.    He  seems 
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to  have  judged  on  sufficient  grounds  that  the  greatest 
benefit  which  a  Spanish  Government  could  bestow  on  the 
country  would  bo  the  re-establishment  of  financial  credit. 
Seuor  Camacho,  Sagasta's  most  important  colleague,  has 
undertaken  the  conduct  of  the  department ;  and,  if  he  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  effecting  the  reforms  which  he  projects, 
he  has  at  least  disturbed  the  political  stagnation  which 
has  lasted  since  the  accession  of  the  present  Ministers.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  hfs  first  proposal  was  not 
adequate  to  the  jnst  expectations  of  the  foreign  bond- 
holders ;  but  perhaps  the  Spanish  Government  may  in 
more  prosperous  times  reconsider  its  insufficient  offers. 

The  alleged  attack  on  the  privileges  of  Catalonia  was 
.1  necesai-y  part  of  Sefior  Camacho's  plan  for  increasing 
the  public  revenue;  and  he  complied  with  the  modern 
Continental  fashion  by  relying  on  commercial  diplomacy 
for  the  promotion  of  trade.  It  is  difficult,  in  the  absence 
of  special  knowledge,  to  judge  whether  the  conclusion  of  a 
commercial  treaty  with  France  is  likely  to  be  permanently 
advantageous  to  Spanish  industry ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  tariff  negotiated  at  the  present  time  will  be 
more  liberal  than  the  ordinary  fiscal  legislation  of  Spain. 
It  is  also  reasonable  to  place  some  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  otiicial  financiers  on  details  of  taxation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Seiior  Camacho  hoped  to  promote 
Spanish  trade,  if  it  had  been  only  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  revenue.  French  wine-growers  are,  on  their 
side,  extremely  jealous  of  the  importation  of  Spanish  wines, 
though  they  could  .not  perhaps  in  practice  dispense 
with  the  supplement  of  their  own  dmiinished  produc- 
tion. The  agitation  with  which  the  Spanish  Government 
has  now  to  deal  is  probably  not  directly  connected  with 
the  wine  trade ;  but  the  French  Chamber  would  not  have 
concluded  an  agreement  relating  exclusively  to  one  com- 
modity, especially  as  wine  is  an  article  of  import  from 
Spain,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  prevailing  doctrines 
of  French  economy,  an  evil  to  be  reduced  to  the  smallest 
dimensions.  If  any  commercial  treaty  was  to  be  concluded, 
it  necessarily  limited  the  duties  which  are  to  be  levied  on 
Cataloniau  manufactures  imported  into  France  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  regarded  with  suspicion  by  those  who  were  in- 
terested either  m  local  production  or  in  legitimate  or  con- 
traband trade.  Smugglers  are  in  all  countries  the  most 
inveterate,  if  not  the  most  powerful,  advocates  of  protec- 
tive or  prohibitive  duties ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  part  of 
Europe  in  which  the  organization  of  contraband  trade  is 
more  ancient  or  more  effective  than  in  Catalonia.  In  early 
times  di&Uke  of  Free-trade  had  much  to  do  with  the 
political  jealousy  which  purported  to  guard  provincial 
freedom.  The  smuggling  interest  has  always  allied  itself 
v.ith  a  nai'row  commercial  policy  and  with  separatist 
tendencies. 

The  announcement  of  a  commercial  treaty  to  be  con- 
cluded with  France,  perhaps  including  the  indefinite  pos- 
sibilities of  a  most- favoured  nation  clause,  greatly  alarmed 
the  manufacturers  of  Barcelona  and  of  the  whole  province. 
The  local  traditions  suggested  active  resistance  to  measures 
which  niiglit  possibly  affect  the  industry  of  Catalonia,  and 
it  is  said  tiiat  the  trading  upper  classes  were  the  first  pro- 
moters of  disorder.  To  a  Spanish  manufacturer  a  foreign 
producer  is  an  intruder  and  an  enemy ;  and  a  Government 
or  a  Legislature  which  encourages  his  enterprise  is  almost 
convicted  of  treason.  There  are  still  Spaniards  who  pre- 
serve the  tradition  of  a  former  generation  that  the  object 
of  Eijgland  in  undertaking  the  Peninsular  war  was  purely 
commercial  and  selfish.  Native  historians  have  discovered 
or  imagined  the  existence  at  Madrid  in  the  time  of  Joseph 
Bonapaute  of  two  woollen  factories  which  seem  not  to  have 
survived  the  expulsion  of  the  French  and  the  general 
settlement  of  Spain  and  of  Europe.  From  such  data  it  was 
easy  to  prove  that  the  greatest  modern  Continental  war  in 
which  England  has  been  engaged  was  a  cunning  con- 
trivance for  the  promotion  ot  Yorkshire  industry.  En- 
thusiasts even  hope  that  the  two  mythical  factories  will  be 
rebuilt  if  at  any  time  a  tariff  excluding  English  manu- 
factures can  bo  permanently  established.  The  experiment 
would  probably  have  been  more  systematically  tried  if 
England  had  not  been  the  principal  market  for  the 
highest  class  of  Spanish  wines ;  and,  although  the  wine 
trade  is  directed  outwards,  the  terms  on  which  sherry  and 
other  Spanish  wines  are  admitted  into  England  have  ex- 
cited dissatisfaction  which  is  not  without  plausible  grounds. 
Retaliatory  measures  have  frequently  been  attempted,  and 
some  oi  them  are  now  in  force. 

In  the  present  controversy  it  is  more  important  that  the 
Government  should  ;,»isert  the  authority  of  the  law  than 


that  it  should  prove  itself  to  be  economically  in  the  right. 
It  seems  that  the  manufacturers  and  large  traders  of 
Barcelona  persuaded  the  mass  of  the  people  to  strike 
against  the  Government  by  a  general  suspension  of  busi- 
ness. In  modern  times  it  is  extremely  unwise  for  those  who 
are  most  directly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  order 
to  employ  the  weapons  of  anarchy.  The  mob  of  Barcelona 
is  capable  of  diverting  against  its  employers  the  weapons 
which  they  first  used  to  embarrass  the  Government.  The 
details  of  the  disturbance  which  ensued  have  not  been 
fully  reported  ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  course  of 
events  that  the  respectable  inhabitants  took  alarm  at 
the  result  of  their  own  machinations.  Up  to  the  date 
of  the  latest  accounts  the  Ministers  had  not  definitively 
yielded  ;  the  civil  administration  had  transferred  its 
powers  for  the  time  to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces ; 
and  it  appears  that,  as  soon  as  the  population  recovered, 
confidence  in  the  vigorous  administration  of  the  lawf 
some  or  all  of  the  shops  and  offices  were  opened,  and 
business  was  at  least  partially  resumed.  So  far  at 
least  Senor  Sagasta  and  Sefior  Camacho  acted  without 
hesitation  on  the  true  and  time-honoured  maxim  that 
force  is  the  only  remedy  for  rebellion.  If  their  political 
allies  and  rivals  have  the  courage  and  honesty  to  support 
them,  there  is  little  doubt  that  tranquillity  will  be  restored 
or  maintained.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  melancholy 
failure  in  Ireland  of  a  timid  and  dilatory  policy  will 
encourage  the  Governments  of  all  countries  to  revive  the 
doctrine  which  was  once  universally  accepted,  that  the 
first  duty  of  a  ruler  is  to  suppress  disorder  by  measures 
as  vigorous  as  the  occasion  may  require.  It  may  be  urged 
in  partial  excuse  of  the  English  Government  that  it 
is  unaccustomed  to  deal  with  open  defiance  of  the  law.  At 
Barcelona  all  parties  appear  to  have  been  familiar  with  the 
customary  modes  of  promoting  and  putting  down  rebel- 
lion. The  transfer  of  power  from  civilians  to  soldiers  ap- 
pears to  be  an  ordinary  process  ;  and  it  seems  that  three 
cannon  shots  fired  from  the  famous  fort  of  Montjuich  are 
understood  by  the  whole  of  Barcelona  to  mean  that  from 
that  time  mutineers  and  rioters  discharge  their  functions 
at  their  own  peril.  Seiior  Sagasta  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  conducting  his  commercial  policy  through  a 
department  which  can  scarcely  be  intimidated  by  local 
disturbance.  If,  having  the  authority  of  Parliament,  he 
proceeds  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  with  France,  it 
would  seem  that  his  negotiations  can  scarcely  be  affected 
by  Catalonian  riots.  The  Spanish  tradition  of  yielding  to 
violence  has  for  some  time  been  interrupted ;  and  in 
earlier  times  Governments  have  more  often  been  coerced 
by  mutinous  regiments  than  by  unorganized  traders.  A 
successful  assertion  of  the  authority  of  the  national  Legis- 
lature and  Government  will  be  a  lasting  advantage. 


THE  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NEW  KULES. 

THERE  is  every  prospect  of  the  new  rules  of  Parlia- 
mentary procedure  being  amply  discussed.  The 
amendments  of  which  notice  has  already  been  given 
are  numerous,  and  not  only  cut  away  or  modify  the 
proposals  of  the  Government,  but  introduce  totally  new 
proposals  which  the  fancy  or  ingenuity  of  members 
has  suggested  to  them.  The  amendments  at  present 
cover  ten  pages  of  the  notice-paper,  and  are  in  all  102, 
of  which  39  are  amendments  to  the  First  Rule.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  amendments  are  not  so  much 
hostile  to  the  rules  as  honestly  intended  to  improve  them, 
and  come  equally  from  both  sides  of  the  House.  Sir 
Stafford  Nokthcote  proposes  the  total  rejection  of  the 
First  Rule  ;  and  Lord  John  Manneks,  who  is  so  far  a 
leader  of  his  party  that  he  has  sat  in  more  than  one  Cabinet, 
advocates  the  strange  and  mischievous  innovation  of  allow- 
ing votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  given  by  secret 
ballot.  Otherwise  the  amendments  proposed  on  the  Con- 
servative side  are  mostly  made  by  moderate,  experienced, 
but  not  very  prominent,  men,  like  Mr.  Salt  and  Mv. 
Sclatfr-Booth.  On  the  Liberal  side,  those  who  propose 
amendments  are,  for  the  most  part,  good  supporters  of  the 
Government,  but  are  of  a  character  to  like  to  have  a  finger 
in  any  pie  that  is  being  cooked  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  Sir  George  Balfour  and  Sir  George 
Caupbell  promise  themselves  a  lively  time  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  Mr.  O'Donnell  is  the  only  member  of 
the  Irish  party  who  appears  on  the  scene,  and  he 
only  proposes  one  amendment,  which  happens  to  be 
the  first  for  consideration.     Ou  the  whole,  the  amend- 
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ments  are  not  by  any  means  vexatious ;  and,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  are  free  from  the  reproach  of  having 
been  invented  simply  to  thwart  the  Ministry.  With  regard 
to  no  subject  is  this  better  shown  than  with  regard  to 
the  rules  which  make  over  certain  classes  of  Bills  to  Select 
Committees,  instead  of  to  Committees  of  the  whole  House. 
This  is  a  very  startling  innovation;  and,  if  the  scheme 
conld  but  be  practically  carried  oat,  would  do  as  much 
to  facilitate  business  as  the  rest  of  the  rules  put  together. 
Par  from  wishing  to  impede  business,  most  of  the  pro- 
posers of  amendments  seem  to  clutch  with  novel  eagerness 
at  this  scheme  for  pushing  it  on.  Their  main  idea  is  to 
take  an  ell  where  the  Government  gives  an  inch.  They 
burn  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  these  Committees.  Instead 
of  two  Committees,  one  wants  three,  another  four, 
another  five.  The  Government  proposes  to  limit  the 
sphere  of  the  Committees  to  Bills  relating  to  law  and 
trade.  This  is  not  nearly  enough  for  their  enthusiastic 
advisers.  One  proposes  that  all  Scotch  Bills  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  a  special  Committee ;  another  that  all  Irish 
Bills  shall  be  so  referred  ;  another  that  all  Scotch,  all 
Irish,  and  all  financial  Bills  shall  be  dealt  with  by  special 
Committees.  But  all  are  eclipsed  by  so  very  cautious, 
temperate,  and  experienced  a  Conservative  as  Mr.  Sclater 
Booth,  who  goes  so  far  as  to  propose  that  all  Bills,  of  all 
kinds,  may  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

It  is  very  evident  that,  if  it  can  but  get  over  its  quarrel 
with  the  House  as  to  the  First  Rule,  the  Government  will 
be  engaged  quite  as  much  in  repressing  as  in  spurring  on 
the  activity  of  those  who  wish  to  see  the  rules  of  procedure 
reformed.    There  are  many  members  who  think,  with  a 
considerable  show  of  reason,  that,  even  if  all  the  rules 
were  carried  exactly  as  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  them, 
many  opportunities  of  impeding  the  progress  of  business 
would  still  remain.     They  therefore  rush  in  where  the 
Government  has  feared  to  tread,  and  propose  changes 
which  the  Government  has  not  thought  of,  or  has  thought 
better  not  to  bring  forward.    The  most  important  of  these 
contributions  from  outsiders  refer  to  the  asking  of  questions 
and  to  the  limitation  of  the  length  of  speeches.    The  time 
occupied  by  putting  and  answering  questions  cuts  very 
much  into  the  time  that  can  be  given  to  the  transaction  of 
ordinary  business,  and  members  who  are  impatient  of  what 
they  consider  a  waste  of  time  have  taxed  their  ingenuity 
in  devising  plans  for  abating  what  is  in  their  eyes  a  nui- 
sance.   The  proposed  remedies  are  of  two  kinds.  Some 
members  suggest  that  no  questions  at  all  shall  be  put  on 
Government  nights;  while  others  propose  that  questions 
shall  not,  as  a  rule,  be  put  or  answered  orally,  but  shall  be 
set  to  and  answered  by  the  Government  in  writing,  like 
examination  papers.    Either  remedy  would  effect  its  pur- 
pose ;  but  to  a  very  large  number  of  members  to  go  to  the 
House  without  the  fan  and  excitement  of  questions  would 
be  like  going  to  a  ball  where  there  were  no  partners.  Mr. 
Laboucheee  is  the  author  of  the  most  sweeping  proposal 
for  limiting  the  length  of  speeches.    He  suggests  that  no 
one  except  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  shall  ever  speak,  except 
with  leave,  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  and 
that,  whenever  fifty  members  unite  in  proposing  the  limi- 
tation, with  the  sanction  of  a  two-thirds  majority,  no  sub- 
sequent speaker  shall  speak  more  than  ten  minutes  in  a  debate 
which  has  already  lasted  two  hours — with  two  exceptions, 
that  of  the  member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  before  the  House,' 
and  one  other  member  to  be  chosen  by  the  Speaker.  Mr'. 
Akdeusox,  again,  proposes  that  any  speech  which  has  lasted 
fifteen  mmutes  may  be  stopped  by  a  shout  of  "Time"; 
but  this  is  such  a  very  sweeping  form  of  cloture  that  he 
is  obliged  to  make  a  long  list  of  exceptions,  ending  with  a 
heading  so  very  vagne  as  "  the  leaders  of  the  House  and 
"  the  Opposition."  This  is  a  specimen,  not  undeserving  of 
notice,  of  the  extremely  crude  notions  which  inexperienced 
members  hastily  commit  to  paper.    A  Minister  of  the 
Crown  IS  a  person  who  can  be  ascertained.    But  who  is  a 
leader  of  the  Opposition  ?    There  is  not  one  Opposition 
but  many  ;  and  Mr.  Biggar  may  perhaps  claim  to  be  a 
leader  of  his  Opposition.    Every  Liberal  who  differs  from 
a  Liberal  Government  on  any  one  point  is  a  member  of  the 
Opposition  on  that  point,  and  possibly  Mr.  Anderson,  who 
differs  from  the  Government  on  the  cloture,  may  have  a 
secret  hope  that  he  may  have  a  bright  hour  in  his  life  be 
for  the  moment  a  leader  of  Opposition,  and  speak  as  lono- 
as  he  hkes,  while  he  shouts  «  Time  "  if  either  of  his 
Glasgow  colleagues  speaks  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  amendments  to  the  First  Rule  are  naturally  the 
most  numerous  and  important.   The  chief  of  these  amend- 


ments  fall  under  three  heads.  The  amendments  of  the 
first  kind  aim  at  making  more  clear  and  indisputable  what 
arc  to  be  the  duties  of  the  Speaker.  It  is  suggested,  for 
instance,  that  it  shall  be  distinctly  stated  that  the 
Speaker  shall  only  interfere  when  he  thinks  fit ;  that  he 
shall  be  guided,  not  by  the  evident  sense  of  the  House, 
but  by  what  is  evidently  the  general  sense  of  the  House ; 
and  that  he  shall  not  only  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  sense 
of  the  House,  but  must  have  come  to  the  opinion  personally 
that  the  subject  of  debate  has  been  sufficiently  discussed. 
Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Government,  most  of 
the  amendments  of  this  class  are  improvements.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  a  proposal  suggested  by  Sir  Henry 
WooLP  that  it  shall  be  the  Speaker  only,  and  not  the 
Chairman  of  Committees,  who  shall  exercise  these  func- 
tions. He  wishes  that  there  shall  be  no  cloture  in 
Committee ;  but,  although  this  proposal  is  defensible  on 
the  ground  that  the  Chairman  is  not  ordinarily  a  fit 
person  to  be  trusted  with  novel  and  extensive  powers,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  cloture,  if  adopted  at  all,  must  apply 
to  Committees,  or  all  the  speeches  would  be  made  in  Com- 
mittee which  could  not  be  made  in  the  House.  Another 
class  of  amendments  refers  to  the  intervention  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  Three  members  of  such  very 
different  political  leanings  as  Mr.  O'Donnell,  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Bryce,  all  wish  that  the  cloture  shall 
be  first  set  in  motion  by  a  Minister,  and  that  the  Speaker 
shall  only  exercise  a  veto,  and  give  or  refuse  his  consent  to 
the  question  of  closing  the  debate  being  put.  This  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  theory  that  it  is  really  the  Ministerial 
majority  that  wishes  to  stop  the  debate,  and  ought  to  be 
able  to  have  its  wishes  gratified.  It  pats  the  saddle  on  the 
right  horse,  and  this  is  always  something  to  the  good.  It 
would  also  save  the  Speaker  from  all  nervousness  as  to  the 
calculation  of  the  coming  majority ;  for  he  would  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  Minister  had  accurately  calculated 
his  majority  before  he  made  his  motion.  The  objection 
to  the  proposal  is  that  the  Speaker  would  be  too  much 
guided  by  the  Minister,  and  would  not  form  his 
own  independent  opinion  as  to  what  the  real  wishes  of 
the  House  were.  Lastly,  there  are  very  many  amend- 
ments altering  the  definition  of  the  necessary  majority 
as  laid  down  by  the  Government.  Some  wish  for  a 
majority  of  two-thirds,  others  for  a  majority  of  three- 
foai'ths.  Others,  again,  desire  that  the  numbers  of  those 
necessarily  present  should  be  increased.  Among  these 
numerical  amendments,  not  the  least  ingenious,  if  in- 
genuity consists  in  calculating  what  amendment  giving 
new  security  against  a  bare  majority  is  most  likely  to  be 
accepted  by  the  Government,  is  one  proposed  by  a  Con- 
servative member,  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton.  He  sug- 
gests that  there  shall  be  only  one  condition  as  to  the 
majority,  and  that  is,  that  it  shall  always  exceed  the 
minority  by  at  least  forty.  If  the  proper  calculations 
aro  made,  it  will  be  found  that  this  proposal,  if 
adopted,  would  make  it  somewhat  difficult  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  impose  the  cloture  on  an  unwilling  House. 
It  would  not  do  much,  but  it  would  do  a  little,  to  limit 
the  power  which  the  Government  ask  for  under  the 
rule  as  it  now  stands.  There  is  little  probability  of  this 
particular  amendment  being  adopted  by  the  Government ; 
but  it  may  possibly  point  in  the  direction  of  a  compromise 
which  the  Government  will  accept  if  it  is  driven  by  tho 
divergence  of  opinion  among  its  followers  to  accept  a  com-- 
promise  of  some  sort. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS. 

rriHERE  is  a  natural  tendency  in  all  men,  and  perhaps 
-L  more  especially  in  Englishmen,  to  forget  a  disao-ree- 
able  subject  as  soon  as  possible,  and  this  tendency  has  ex- 
hibited  itself  in  the  matter  of  South  Africa.  The  indelible 
disgrace  of  the  Convention  with  the  Boers  ;  the  mismanacre- 
ment,  the  cost,  and  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  needless 
Zulu  war ;  and  the  minor  troubles  of  native  affliirs  in  the 
more  southerly  part  of  the  region,  are  not  temptin.^ 
subjects.  But  it  is  probable,  if  not  demonstrable,  that  the 
unceasing  troubles  which  have  beset  England  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  which  contrast  so  remarkably  with  the 
recent  history  of  most  of  our  other  colonies,  are  due  to  thi'' 
very  habit  of  huddhng  up  unfinished  difficulties.  Tho 
singular  and  anomalous  position,  not  paralleled  anywhere 
else,  save  in  Canada,  and  not  fully  paralleled  there, 
ot  having  to  govern  a  country  where  men   of  En"-lisL 
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depcent.  are  in  the  minority,  not  merely  as  regards 
the  natives,  but  as  regards  other  inhabitants  of  Earopean 
blood,  and  the  peealiar  character  of  the  native  relations 
themselves,  have  never  been  f  ully  grasped  until  now  when  it 
is  perhaps  too  late.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  there  presented 
itself  an  opportunity  of  swamping  the  Dutch  element 
which,  at  once  in  its  rancorous  resistance  to  English 
influence,  and  in  its  incapacity  for  civilized  administra- 
tion on  its  own  account,  is  the  root  of  all  evil  in  South 
Africa.  But  the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  nothing  but  a 
long  course  of  time,  with  much  greater  lack  than  the  Cape 
Colonies  have  yet  had,  is  likely  to  restore  it.  Meanwhile 
the  three  centres  of  difficulty — the  Transvaal,  Zulnland, 
and  the  native  territories  within  the  bounds  of  the  Cape 
Colony  and  its  dependencies — remain.  It  is  true  that  a 
prospect  of  a  solution  of  part  of  the  last  group  of  troubles 
Las  been  obtained,  it  having  apparently  been  resolved  to 
relax  the  stringency  of  the  conditions  imposed  on  the 
Basutos.  But  the  original  source  of  the  evil,  the  constant 
tendency  of  colonists  who  enjoy  any  share  of  self-government 
to  molest  and  wrong  their  native  neighbours,  and  the  un- 
usually warlike  character,  exceptional  vitality,  and  con- 
sequently formidable  numbers  of  the  latter,  remains  and 
will  remain. 

It  is  dilBcnlt  to  believe  that  even  thofo  sanguine  critics 
who  invariably  choose  moments  of  despondency  for  dis- 
cerning gleams  of  hope  can  read  the  Blue-Book  last 
issued  on  the  affairs  of  the  Transvaal  without  seeing  that 
trouble  is  in  store  for  England  in  connexion  with  that 
country.  Too  much  may  have  been  made  of  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  Ql'EEn's  health  at  the  Paardekraal  festival 
last  December,  and  of  the  acquiescence  of  the  British 
Resident  in  what,  according  to  European  etiquette, 
would  assuredly  have  been  a  grave  insult  and  some- 
thing more.  The  Boers  are  not  famous  for  knowledge 
of  manners ;  and  the  full  report  of  the  speeches  on 
that  occasion  seems  to  exonerate  them  from  the  charge 
of  designed  discourtesy.  The  indications  which  these 
speeches  contain  are  all  the  more  formidable  because  in 
hardly  any  instance  is  there  any  sign  of  intentional 
bravado.  The  scarcely  veiled  aspiration  after  a  Federal 
Africander  Republic ;  the  indignation,  not  so  much  at 
England,  as  at  "  those  who  ape  England  "  ;  the  evidences  of 
soreness  at  the  restrictions  imposed  on  dealings  with 
native  and  foreign  States,  all  point  to  future  trouble.  But, 
if  this  be  thought  fanciful,  there  are  other  reasons  for 
drawing  the  same  conclusion  with  which  no  element  of 
fancy  mingles.  What  were  the  two  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  anarchy  of  a  few  years  ago  ?  The  violence  of 
the  Boers  towards  the  natives,  and  their  invincible  un- 
willingness to  pay  taxes,  submit  to  the  orderly  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  or,  in  short,  live  in  any  other 
tashion  than  patriarchally.  Their  independence  has 
been  restored  for  not  quite  a  twelvemonth,  and  already 
they  are  harrying  the  natives  on  all  sides.  As  for  justice 
and  its  administration,  the  farce- trials  of  the  murderers 
of  Dr.  Barber  and  Captain  Elliott  are  not  happy  omens. 
But  the  tax  ques  lion  is  the  most  important.  The  debt 
which  the  Republic  found  it  imj^ossible  to  bear  in  the 
time  of  President  Burgees  did  not  exceed  150,000/.,  and  the 
Civil  Service  was  of  the  most  rudimentary  description. 
The  Transvaal  State  starts  with  a  funded  debt  of  nearly 
three  times  that  amount,  and  involving,  with  sinking  fund, 
a  charge  of  more  than  six  per  cent  ,  besides  floating 
liabilities  of  uncertain  amount  and  the  expense  of  a  much 
more  fully  organized  Civil  Service.  IVl 01  cover,  if  there  is 
anything  that  even  apologists  of  the  Boers  admit  as  faulty  in 
them,  it  is  that  they  will  not  abandon  the  notion  of  a  divine 
right  to  tyrannize  over  the  natives,  and  that  regular  con- 
tributions ior  State  purposes  are  intolerable  to  them. 
There  has  hardly  hitherto  been  time  for  the  latter  feeling 
to  begin  ouce  "more  to  work,  but  the  former  has  worked 
as  yet  unchecked  and  unstimulated  by  much  remonstrance 
from  the  English  Government.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
see  in  both  the  seeds  of  evil. 

These,  however,  it  may  be  said  (i.ot  altogether  truly,  con- 
sidering the  operations  against  Mo^jtsioa  and  Makkoeake), 
are  matters  of  speculation,  and  concerned  with  the  future. 
The  aff'aii  s  of  Zululand  are  more  pressing.  The  amiable  en- 
thusiasm of  Lady  Florence  Dixie  has  sdn  od  up  something 
like  a  mild  agitation  in  reference  to  CEXEWAyo,  and  testi- 
mony of  graver  character  seems  to  show  that  the  kinglet 
system  started  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  is  highly 
uusalisfautoiy.  The  agitator.-j  clamour  lor  the  restoration 
of  tlic  King  as  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  might 


be  urged,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  urged,  that 
this  proceeding  would  be  at  least  symmetrical.  Having 
gone  to  great  expense  and  trouble  in  Afghanistan,  England 
has  abandoned  all  the  advantages  gained  there ;  having 
spent  vast  pains  on  the  Transvaal,  the  Transvaal  has  been 
relinquished.  So,  after  the  rivers  of  English  blood  and  treasure 
poured  out  to  dethrone  Cetewayo,  it  might  seem  consistent 
to  put  Cetewayo  back.  But  this  argument,  though  not 
more  unreasonable  than  some  used  nowadays  by  politicians, 
would  perhaps  be  too  openly  burlesque.  The  claim  for 
restoration  is  therefore  rested  on  the  alleged  desire  of  the 
people  and  on  the  tyranny  and  inefficiency  of  the  present 
Zulu  rcguJi.  Meanwhile  the  long-mooted  proposal  to 
bring  Cetewayo  to  England  seems  to  have  acquired 
consistency  in  the  mind  of  the  Government.  Some 
curiosity  as  to  the  exact  grounds  of  this  proposal  may 
legitimately  be  felt.  For  the  reason  of  it,  except  as  a 
preliminary  to  restoration  (which  is  not  known  to  have 
yet  entered  into  the  elastic  sphere  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
practical  politics),  is  very  difficult  to  understand.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Cetewayo  is  to  be  brought  here 
in  triumph.  In  the  first  place,  that  is  a  somewhat  bar- 
barous and  rather  obsolete  practice ;  in  the  second,  it  is 
not  easy  to  believe  that  there  are  any  Englishmen  who 
feel  the  least  sentiment  of  triumph  or  joy  in  connexion 
with  the  Zulu  war.  If  there  be  any  such,  it  must  be  those 
journalists  who  make  it  a  reproach  against  the  Government 
which  forbade  it,  which  did  everything  in  its  power  (tele- 
graphs not  then  existing)  to  prevent  it,  and  which,  when 
committed  to  it,  only  persevered  because  Mr.  Gladstone's 
peculiar  theories  of  national  responsibility  and  honour 
had  not  then  dawned  on  his  or  any  other  mind.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Cetewayo  is  to  be  imported  (vice 
Jdmbo  sold  out)  as  a  sight  for  the  English  people,  or 
that  he  is  to  be  established  on  an  estate  in  Suffolk,  or  that 
ho  is  to  instruct  the  English  army  how  to  beat  Boers, 
though  for  this  last  task  he  would  be  both  a  competent  and 
a  useful  teacher.  The  commonplace  notion  of  impressing 
the  grandeur  of  England  by  means  of  the  railways  and 
the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Strangers'  Gallery  and  Rotten 
Row,  is  somewhat  superfluous  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  has  been  already  turned  out  of  his  throne  and 
country  by  Englishmen.  It  may  even  be  said  that,  except 
as  a  prelude  to  restoration,  the  visit  would  in  a  minor 
degree  have  something  of  the  indecency  of  the  famous  in- 
terview between  James  II.  and  Mokjiouth.  "  A  king's  face 
"  should  give  grace,"  and  there  is  no  grace  for  Cetewayo 
except  return  to  his  natural  and  accustomed  way  of 
life.  Now  such  a  return  would  be  a  very  serious  matter, 
and  even  those  who  most  disapprove  of  the  acts  of  Sir 
Bartle  Fee  EE  must  regard  it  as  such.  Lord  Chelmsford's 
political  argument  against  it  (reprinted  in  Lady  Floeexce 
Dixie's  pamphlet)  is  not  affected  by  any  considerations  as 
to  the  writer's  military  competence.  In  particular,  the 
sutrcestion  of  the  difficulties  which  would  arise  with  the 
new  Transvaal  State  is  a  very  pregnant  one.  Whatever 
may  be  the  faults  of  the  Boers,  they  would  have  a 
most  plausible,  if  not  a  most  legitimate,  subject  of  com- 
plaint if  we  changed  the  status  of  things  under  which 
the  Convention  was  concluded  in  a  point  which  we  our- 
selves considered  five  years  ago  of  such  importance  that  it 
entered  largely  into  the  reasons  for  the  annexation.  Lord 
Chelmsford  probably  exaggerates  the  danger  to  Natal,  for 
Cetewayo  has  had  a  hard  lesson  in  that  quarter.  But  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  Boers  towards  the  natives,  and 
in  the  probable  temper  of  the  Zulus  towards  the  Boers,  the 
union  of  Zululand  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  disaster. 
The  sole  argument  on  the  other  side  is  the  alleged  anarchy 
of  the  country.  Lord  Kimbeeley's  despatch  of  the  2nd  of 
February  hints  at  the  possibility  of  Zululand  requiring  a 
paramount  chief — a  hint  which,  unless  it  means  more  than 
it  says,  is  not  exactly  of  the  wisest.  If,  after  that  hint,  the 
Government  allows  Cetewayo  to  visit  England,  his  restora- 
tion will  be  at  least  a  logical  consequence,  and  though 
it  cannot  be  said  offhand  that  this  is  utterly  out  of 
the  question,  it  is  certainly  a  matter  for  much  and  serious 
consideration. 


THE  PORTSMOUTH  REVIEW. 

IT  is  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  Portsmouth 
Review  that  its  undoubted  success  is  due  as  much  to 
the  War  Office  as  to  the  zeal  of  the  men.  As  we  have  to 
depend  for  the  efficiency  of  the  force  largely  on  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  feeling  that  makes  the  excellence  of  a 
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singing  club,  it  ip,  no  doubt,  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  spirit  of  tbe  men  should  be  good.  They  inust 
not  only  do  their  work  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure,  but  as  if  it 
were  a  thing  to  be  done  in  a  practical  and  thorough  way. 
It  would  seem  to  be  very  generally  acknowledged  that 
they  are  doing  it  in  that  spirit.  This  is  doubtless  the 
essential  point  ;  but  though,  if  that  spirit  were  wanting, 
nothing  could  secure  the  military  efficiency  of  the  Volun- 
teers, very  much  must  depend  on  the  amount  and  the 
kind  of  assistance  they  receive  from  the  AVar  Office. 
Hitherto  the  military  authorities  have  been  too  fond  of 
acting  as  if  they  were  secretly  of  opinion  that  the  Volun- 
teers were  an  evil  to  be  supported  with  philosophy.  They 
have  had  as  little  to  do  with  them  as  possible,  and  have 
been  fond  of  insisting  on  the  uselessness  of  the  Easter 
ilonday  Reviews  as  a  real  test  of  soldiership.  It  was 
only  too  true  that  the  huge  picnics  so  called  were  in  their 
first  form  a  pure  waste  of  lime  as  far  as  preparation  for 
ical  war  went;  but  that  they  were  so  was  largely  the  fault 
of  the  War  Office  authorities,  who  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  do  anything  for  the  force  beyond  giving  it  a  good  deal 
of  vague  flattery  and  a  little  good  advice.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  Review  of  last  Monday  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  period  of  half-contemptuous  tolerance  has  ended, 
«nd  that  for  the  future  we  shall  see  a  serious  attempt 
made  to  fit  the  Volunteers  for  service. 

This  is  not  the  less  satisfactory  because,  however  carefully 
the  Easter  Monday  Reviews  may  be  prepared,  and  what- 
e\er  ingenuity  may  be  shown  iu  making  them  resemble  a 
nal  day  of  battle,  the  experience  the  Volunteers  may  gain 
in  tbem  will  be  of  comparatively  little  use  in  war.  When, 
if  ever,  the  necessity  for  using  them  against  an  enemy 
does  arise,  it  is  not  likely  that  their  service  will  take  the 
form  of  rapidly  collecting  to  figlit  a  great  battle.  It  is 
ait;sticallv  effective  for  the  writer  of  stories  meant  to 
produce  au  effect  to  draw  startling  pictures  of  the  sudden 
Janding  of  an  enemy  before  ho  was  expected,  but  in  reality 
the  thing  would  iu  all  human  probability  be  done  in  a 
(litl'erent  way.  However  possible  an  invasion  of  England 
may  be,  it  could  not  be  done  quickly.  The  Volunteers 
viiiuld  almost  certainly  have  been  mobilized  for  some  time 
beloie  they  would  be  called  upon  to  meet  an  enemy,  and 
would  have  had  time  to  learn  much  of  which  they  are  now 
Ignorant.  The  chief  value  of  the  Easter  Monday  Review 
is  not  its  effect  in  traiuiug  the  men  so  much  as  that  it 
excites  their  intei-est  in  their  work,  gives  them  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to,  and  gives  the  different  regi- 
ments a  chance  of  comparing  themselves  with  one  an- 
other, and  so  tends  to  promote  efficiency  by  keeping  up 
a  sjiirit  of  emulation.  Ou  these  grounds  it  was  defended 
in  its  early  stage  of  picnic  and  parade.  It  served  much 
the  same  purpose  as  the  showy  uniforms  of  certain  regi- 
ments iu  the  army.  They  ai'e  costly  and  even  dangerous,  as 
t'fiui  ding  a  conspicuous  mark  for  an  enemy's  bullet ;  but 
they  attract  recruits,  and  in  a  country  where  conscrip- 
tion is  unknown,  and  perhaps  impossible,  that  is  no  small 
Service.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way  the  Easter  Monday 
la'\iew  has  been,  and  is,  of  real  use  to  the  country.  It 
dues  not  do  much  to  make  the  Volunteers  good  soldiers, 
but  it  is  the  efficient  cause  of  enlistment  in  the  force  for 
n:any,  and  the  desire  to  appear  with  credit  at  it  makes 
niusi  of  the  regiments  practise  their  drills  with  greater 
zeal.  The  regiments  which  were  least  distinguished  in 
ILie  march  past  at  Portsmouth  will  return  home  with  a 
strong  motive  to  improve  themselves  up  to  the  level  of 
curps  which  have  received  more  praise.  It  is  a  most 
liupcful  sign  that  the  Volunteers  themselves  are  obviously 
detetiuined  that  the  Review  shall  be  as  real  a  test  as  pos- 
sible of  their  efficiency. 

Their  merits  have,  from  the  first,  been  wholly  due  to 
their  own  determination  to  do  their  work  well.  In  spite 
of  the  neglect  of  the  authorities,  and  the  even  more  scr-ions 
obstacle  to  real  excellence  whicti  was  put  in  their  way  by 
the  foolish  tak-  ef  some  of  their  well- wishers,  they  have 
compelled  the  War  Office  to  recognize  them  as  a  valuable 
jait  of  our  naiioual  defences,  ihe  danger  now  to  be 
iivoided  is  that  they  should  get  into  the  condition  common 
among  those  (;f  whom  all  men  speak  well.  It  was  possible 
lliat  they  would  icst  on  their  oars  when  once  the  spur  to 
exertion,  due  to  the  desire  to  prove  tliat  Volunteering  was 
not  mere  play,  was  lemoved  b}^  the  general  recognition  of 
their  worth.  The  very  thorough  way  in  which  they  did  all 
that  they  were  allowed  to  do  last  Monday  shows  that  there 
is  no  tendency  of  that  kii^d  among  them.    The  fact  that  the 


examinations  now  enforced  to  test  the  knowledge  of  officers 
of  all  ranks  have  been  willingly  submitted  to,  and  even  de- 
manded by  the  men  themselves,  is  full  of  promise.  It  is  a  sign 
of  a  healthy  spirit  which  is  of  good  augury  for  more  than 
the  Volunteers.  If  there  was  not  a  very  great  regard  for 
thoroughness  of  workmanship  in  the  country,  it  would  not 
be  shown  by  them.  The  feeling  deserves  recognition  and 
encouragement  by  the  War  Office  ;  for  as  long  as  our 
forces  are  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment  we  mast 
depend  largely  on  it  for  the  efficiency  of  our  defences. 
The  faults  which  were  noticed  in  the  sham  fight  at  Ports- 
mouth are  to  a  certain  extent  inevitable.  It  is  not  to  be- 
expected  that  soldiers  who  are  only  drilled  in  the  intervals 
of  leisure  from  their  daily  work,  and  who  only  practise  in 
large  bodies  once  a  year,  can  show  the  mauccavring  power 
of  professional  soldiers.  They  will  have  done  as  much  as 
they  can  be  considered  bound  to  do  if  they  are  already  so 
efficient  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  as  to  require  very  little 
more  to  make  them  thoroughly  good  soldiers.  It  is  less 
surprising  than  it  is  at  times  supposed  to  be  that  they 
should  succeed  in  some  respects  so  well  as  they  do.  The 
fact  that  the  London  regiments  generally  march  well  is- 
in  particular  often  commented  on  as  a  matter  for  com- 
mendation ;  but,  in  fact,  the  young  men  of  the  class  of 
Londoners  from  whom  the  A^olunteers  are  generally  drawn 
are  by  tradition  and  training  good  walkers. 

Ent  though  it  is  well  not  to  ovor-esttmato  the  value  of 
the  Easter  Monday  Review,  either  as  a  means  of  training 
or  as  a  test  of  efficiency,  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  it 
should  be  made  both  of  those  as  much  as  possible;  and, 
therefoi-e,  the  organization  of  this  year's  Review  by  the 
War  Office  is  a  matter  for  general  congratulation.  The 
military  authorities  have  obviously  at  last  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with  the  Easter  Monday 
Review  is  to  take  it  in  earnest.  This  wholesome  change 
is  shown  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  the  first  place,  regular 
troops  have  taken  a  substantial  part  in  the  operations 
for  the  first  time.  This  is  an  innovation  likely  to  be 
fruitful  of  good.  As  the  Volunteers  would  have  to  serve 
with  the  regulars  in  war,  and  under  brigadiers  who  are 
officers  of  the  regular  army,  it  is  obviously  the  most  sen- 
sible thing  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  do  so  by 
practice  in  peace.  The  innovation  is,  however,  only  a, 
beginning,  and  not  a  beginning  in  the  best  way.  The 
number  of  regulars  who  took  part  in  the  Review  of  last 
Monday  was  perhaps  sufficient  to  act  as  an  example  ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  battery  of  Horse  Artillery,  it  con- 
sisted wholly  of  infantry.  Perhaps  the  War  Office 
reasoned  that,  as  the  Volunteers  belong  mostly  to  that 
arm  of  the  service,  they  most  need  the  instruction  it  can 
give  them.  Erom  that  point  of  view  it  was  perhaps  judi- 
cious not  to  allow  cavalry  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings ; 
but  the  general  air  of  reality  in  the  sham  fight  would 
have  been  considerably  increased  by  the  presence  of  two 
or  three  regiments  of  horse.  Their  place  was  scarcely 
adequately  supplied  by  the  thirty-eight  men  of  the  Hamp- 
shire Yeomaniy  who  were  present.  Yet  the  fact  that 
even  so  small  a  body  of  Yeomanry  should  have  been  thei'e 
is,  like  the  presence  of  the  regulars,  a  good  sign  as  a  begin- 
ning. It  is,  perhaps,  not;  possible  to  i-aise  any  considerable 
body  of  mounted  Volunteers  in  this  country.  It  could,  at 
least,  scarcely  be  done  without  damaging  the  Yeomanry,,' 
but  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  that  body  and  the 
Volunteers  should  be  accustomed  to  practise  much  to- 
gether. Another  good  feature  of  ilonday's  Review  was 
the  presence  in  it  of  some  of  the  gunboats  on  the  home- 
station.  As  any  military  operation  in  which  the  Volun- 
teers may  be  called  on  to  take  part  would  most  probably 
be  resistance  to  a  landing,  and  co-operation  with  our 
own  gunboats  against  the  forces  of  an  enemy,  it  is  well 
that  they  should  be  accustomed  to  the  work.  As  our 
regular  soldiers  ought  to  be  as  capable  of  effecting  a  landing 
on  an  enemy's  coast,  and  our  naval  forces  as  efficient  in 
assisting  them  as  our  reserve  forces  ought  to  be  in  opposing 
a  landing  by  an  enemy,  it  might  be  well  to  combine  the 
various  tonus  of  practice  on  a  future  occasion.  The  next 
Easter  Monday  Review  might  take  the  form  of  an  attenips 
by  regular  infantry  to  land  from  the  vessels  of  the  ChaniK;! 
Squadron,  and  resistance  to  the  attempt  by  Volunteers  and 
Yeomanry.  It  would  show  a  further  advance  in  the 
I  measures  taken  to  secure  efiiciency. 
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CLASSICAL  AECHiEOLOGY  AT  CAMBRIDGE.- 

WE  have  more  than  once  taljen  occasion  to  call  attention  to 
the  active  and  progressive  character  which  classical 
scholarship  is  row  assuming  in  this  country.  Threatened  with 
lieen  competition  by  the  natural  sciences,  or  even  denounced  -dSfU 
obsolete  and  efl'ete  study  of  mere  verbal  knowledfre,  scholarship 
has  turned  the  tables  on  the  censors  by  itself  becoming  scientific. 
If  the  name  of  science  is  not  to  be  confined,  by  a  rigid  and 
'arbitrary  rule,  to  the  investigation  of  the  general  and  constant 
conditions  of  the  material  universe,  there  are  such  things  as  his- 
torical branches  of  science,  among  which  must  be  included  the 
studv  of  ancient  institutions,  manners,  and  arts,  and  of  ancient 
languages  as  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  these.  And 
historical  scholarship  advances  just  like  any  other  science,  and  by 
the  same  methods.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  the  reality  of  the 
advance  look  at  a  number  of  the  Journal  of  I'ldlology  or  the 
Journal  of  Hellenic  SUalies,  and  compare  the  activity,  interest,  and 
positive  knowledge  evidenced  by  them  with  thestateof  things  twenty 
years  ago.  Then  there  was  not  the  slightest  encouragement  at 
our  Universities  for  a  learner  to  know  anything  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  beyond  their  languages  and  certain  select  portions  of  their 
literature,  which  were  stuaied  almost  e.xclusively  as  exercises  in 
language.  A  faint  curiosity  about  works  of  art  was  tolerated ; 
but  anything  like  serious  attention  to  such  matters  would  probably 
have  been  rebuked  as  waste  of  time.  The  classical  student  at 
Cambridge  knew  of  the  Fitzwilli.am  Museum  as  a  place  containing 
a  certain  number  of  pictures  of  various  ages  and  merit,  some 
poorly-lighted  rooms  full  of  miscellaneous  antiquities  which 
nobody  seemed  to  know  anything  about,  and  an  exceedingly  pretty 
model  of  the  Taj  Mahal.  As  lor  studying  Greek  vases  or  coins, 
or  copies  of  Greek  sculpture,  it  was  a  thing  nobody  ever  put  into 
bis  head,  and  it  was  h.ardly  to  be  expected  that  it  should  come 
there  of  iiself.  Inscriptions  were  outside  the  held  even  of  lax 
curiosity.  Classical  dictionaries  and  the  notes  to  classical  authors 
made  mention  of  inscriptions,  and  therefore  it  was  believed  that 
suc^  things  really  existed  somewhere,  and  that  there  were  people 
who  could  read  them — presumably  Germans,  provided  by  a  merciful 
dispensation  for  this  and  other  drudging  journeyman's  work  which 
was  somehow  necessary  for  the  completeness  of  pure  scholarship. 
We  speak  of  twenty  years  ago,  but  we  understand  that  even  now 
there  are  scholars  in  high  places  who  think  there  is  not  much  more 
to  be  found  out  about  the  Greeks,  and  cannot  understand  why 
Hellenists  of  the  new  school  should  go  fussing  about  the  Levant 
in  search  of  more  inscriptions.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  tradition 
has,  even  throughout  the  driest  period  of  English  scholarship, 
been  kept  up,  especially  at  Oxford,  of  studying  the  matter  as  well 
as  the  language  of  Greek  and  Latin  books.  It  was  not  wholly 
forgotten  that  the  classical  authors  were  vehicles  of  history  and 
philosophy.  But  the  knowledge  thus  fostered  was  book-knowledge, 
and  nothing  else.  It  was  limited  to  what  could  be  got  out  of  a 
certain  range  of  books,  and  its  want  of  vitality  was  made  manifest 
by  its  barrenness.  Until  within  the  last  ten  years  or  so  Oxford 
contributed  next  to  nothing  of  solid  value  to  her  own  chosen  sub- 
jects. Thirlwall's  Ilistonj  of  Greece  and  Dean  Merivale's  History 
<>/"  7iowie  both  came  from  sons  of  Cambridge,  the  home  of  pure 
scholarship.  As  for  Aristotle,  he  continues  to  be  talked  about 
at  .Oxford,  and  worked  at  in  Germany,  and  even  (though 
naturally  no  Oxford  man  believes  it)  by  certain  men  at  Cambridge. 
Oxford,  at  all  events,  has  kept  her  lights  on  Aristotle  to  herself. 
It  was  Cambridge,  however,  that  openly  professed  the  faith  of 
linguistic  scholarship  pure  and  simple,  and  was  taken  for  its 
champion  by  the  world :  revolution  has  come  where  the  grievance 
was  sorest,  and  it  is  at  Cambridge  that  the  reaction  against  mere 
letter-worship  of  Greek  and  Latin  has  been  set  on  foot,  and  is 
daily  gathering  more  strength. 

The  narrow  policy  of  so-called  pure  scholarship  is  now  fully  and 
deliberately  reversed.  In  the  future  classical  studies  of  the  Uni- 
versity distinct  and  equally  honourable  places  will  be  assigned  to 
philology,  history,  philosophy,  and  archaeology.  Just  now  we 
wish  to  'speak  of  archajology,  as  the  branch  which  has  hitherto 
been  most  neglected,  for  which,  therefore,  there  is  most  to  be  done, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  which,  as  it  happens,  there  exist  fortunate 
opportunities.  As  we  hinted  above,  the  Fitzwilliam  Musenm  was 
for  a  long  time  a  kind  of  ornamental  appendage  to  Cambridge, 
performing  no  particular  function  in  the  University.  Since 
Professor  Oolvin  assumed  the  charge  of  the  Museum,  he 
has  acted  vigorously  on  the  principle  that  the  business  of  an 
art  museum  is  to  help  people  to  get  some  real  knowledge  of  art ; 
and  his  ell'orts  have  even  been  rewarded  by  a  certain  number  of 
persons  becoming  persuaded,  after  the  hesitation  excusable  in  so 
novel  a  matter,  that  this  principle  is  neither  paradoxical  nor 
impracticable.  But  still  it  remained  to  bring  the  museum  into 
dehnite  connexion  with  University  work,  and  give  it  a  visible 
place  in  the  system.  All  academical  experience,  at  least  in  this 
country,  goes  to  show  that  a  Professor  whose  subject  is  out  of 
relation  to  the  University  course  has  need  of  superhuman  zeal 
and  eloquence  to  make  its  importance  felt.  The  reconstruction  of  j 
the  Classical  Tripos  has  now  supplied  the  link  that  was  needed,  j 
A  positive  and  practical  demand  for  an  historical  museum  of  Greek  1 
and  lloman  art  (and,  of  course,  for  proper  instruction  to  illustrate 
it)  is  created  by  the  establishment  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
Tripos  of  a  section  devoted  to  arch.Tology  and  art.  The  want  of 
teachers  is  provided  for  by  the  Slade  foundation,  and  by  the 
growth,  already  visible,  of  a  generation  of  cla^siciil  lecturers 
trained  iu  art  and  antiquities  as  well  as  in  language.     As  to 


the  material  means  of  instruction,  the  University  possesses 
the  beginning  of  these,  but  only  the  beginning.  There  are  at 
present  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  a  certain  number  of  casts  from 
antique  sculpture,  some  of  them  very  good.  In  particular,  copies 
of  the  recent  discoveries  at  Olympia  have  been  obtained  by  Pro- 
fessor Colvin's  diligence,  and  were,  we  believe,  the  first  publicly 
seen  in  this  country.  But  there  is  nothing  like  the  historical  col- 
lection, representing  by  carefully  chosen  typical  examples  the 
s'-iccessive  stages  of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  which  is  wanted  for  the 
purposes  of  the  student.  And  if  there  were,  the  present  building 
of  the  museum  affords  no  room  to  hold  it,  much  less  exhibit  it 
usefully.  For  some  time  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  Syndicate  of 
the  University  have  been  considering  the  whole  matter,  and  at  last 
they  have  seen  their  way  to  a  definite  plan,  which  has  been 
approved  in  substance  by  the  Senate. 

A  piece  of  ground  near  the  Museum,  and  belonging  to  Peter- 
house,  has  been  secured  for  the  purposes  of  the  new  collection. 
Not  only  is  the  site  convenient,  but  the  buildings  now  standing 
on  it,  in  the  words  of  the  Syndicate's  Report,  "  are  in  good 
repair,  and  could  be  converted  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost  into 
excellent  sculpture  galleries."  Other  buildings  can  easily  be 
added  as  they  may  be  required.  The  exact  interest  to  be  acquired 
by  the  University  is  still,  we  believe,  a  matter  of  negotiation. 
But,  in  any  case,  twenty  years  are  assured — a  time  long  enough  to 
do  much  good  work  in,  with  a  tolerable  sense  of  possession.  The 
immediate  price  to  be  paid  is  moderate,  and  well  within  the  re- 
sources of  the  reserve  fund  belonging  to  the  Museum.  And  it  is 
proposed  to  make  use  of  the  newly-acquired  space  "  to  accommo- 
date not  only  the  required  collection  of  ancient  sculpture,  but 
also,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  archreological  collections  of  the 
University,  as  well  as  a  library  and  lecture-room  for  the  study  of 
ancient  art  and  archaeology."  There  may  be  people  to  whom  aU 
this  appears  a  rash  and  fantastic  undertaking.  Worthy  men  who 
in  the  days  of  their  own  youth  got  a  reputation  for  scholarship 
without  knowing  the  Venus  of  Melos  from  the  statue  of  Queen 
Anne  may  be  worried  at  such  eagerness  for  new  studies.  They 
may  think  it  the  folly  of  a  generation  of  young  men  who  know 
not  the  contented  wisdom  of  the  days  when  quoting  a  tag  of 
Horace  made  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  when  comparative  philo- 
logy was  unborn,  and  German  was  an  unknown  tongue.  For  our 
own  part,  the  Cambridge  proposals  fall  iu  so  exactly  with  what 
we  have  Icnged  to  see  done  ever  since  we  called  attention  to  the 
subject  that  we  have  some  difficulty  in  meeting  objectors  on  fair 
terms.  It  would  perhaps  be  too  sanguine  to  expect  that  there 
will  be  no  objectors,  but  we  are  quite  unable  to  anticipate  their 
objections.  VVe  think  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out 
that  the  persons  who  have  recommended  this  course  are,  at  all 
events,  not  a  committee  of  young  and  hot-headed  enthusiasts. 
Among  the  members  of  the  Syndicate  are  the  Master  of  Trinity, 
Mr.  Burn,  and  Mr.  Bradshaw, 

There  remains  the  question  of  furnishing  the  new  museum  of 
casts  when  the  site  and  galleries  for  it  are  provided.  What  the 
University  already  has  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  as  a  nucleus ; 
but  large  additions  will  be  needed,  and  really  good  casts  are  not 
cheap.  The  University  is  anything  but  rich,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  has  funds  properly  applicable  to 
the  equipment  of  the  desired  collection.  These,  however,  ought 
not  to  be  so  freely  spent  as  not  to  keep  an  appreciable  sum  in  hand 
for  building,  repairs,  and  other  contingencies,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  eventual  necessities  of  change  of  site,  or  a  renewal  of  tenure  on 
the  same  site.  In  such  a  case  the  University  may  fairly  look  to 
be  assisted  to  some  extent  by  the  liberality  of  its  individual 
members.  For  those  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
classical  education  in  the  highest  sense  there  could  not  be  a 
worthier  object. 


FOOLISH  FOLKLORE. 

ANTIQUARIES  used  to  be  the  standing  butts  of  English 
-  literature,  and  Pope  tried  to  malce  fun  of  them  on  the  English 
stage.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  old  students  of  the  past  in 
part;  deserved  the  ridicule  they  incurred.  They  were  absurdly 
credulous ;  their  power  of  conjecture  was  unlimited ;  they  were 
capable  of  the  most  reckless  philological  excesses.  If  a  word  in 
English  or  Welsh  had  a  faint  superficial  resemblance  to  a  word  in 
Greek  or  Hebrew,  the  modern  was  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
older  terra,  and  a  pompous  Palladian  edifice  of  theory  was 
founded  on  this  shifting  etymological  sand.  Thus  Bryant,  who, 
like  llabakkuk  as  described  by  Voltaire,  was  "  capable  of 
everything,"  derived  our  "  bun  "  from  (iovv,  the  accusative  of 
(iovs.  The  Greeks,  he  said,  sacrificed  kine  on  solemn  occasions. 
On  solemn  occasions,  such  as  Good  Friday,  we  eat  buns.  There- 
fore "  buns  "  is  a  form  of  ^ovv,  the  accusative  of  /3oi'y.  Davies, 
the  Welsh  theorist,  derived  Apollo  from  two  Welsh  words,  mean- 
ing "  son  of  the  Sun,''  and,  to  be  short,  this  was  the  method  of  the 
old  antiquaries.  Their  contemporaries  who  laughed  at  them 
were  no  better  instructed  than  themselves.  They  did  not  mock 
so  much  at  the  method  of  the  antiquaries  as  at  their  interest  in  a 
musty  past,  a  past  which  had  bequeathed  to  us  nothiug  but 
mummies  and  circles  of  big  stones.  Many  of  the  old  archaiologists 
were  persons  of  very  great  reading  and  knowledge  of  obscure 
literature.  As  scholars  they  could  have  given  away  points  to 
us  modern  sciolists,  who  crib  our  references  from  each  other, 
or  have  them  compiled  at  second-hand  by  some  unlucky  hack 
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of  letters.  We  moderns  bave  tbe  advantage  of  the  critical 
method.  We  know,  oud  ought  to  know,  what  is  evidence  in 
matters  of  antiquity,  what  kind  of  testimony  deserves  our  trust, 
what  sort  of  weak  analogies  are  to  be  rejecied.  With  the  learning 
of  the  old  antiquaries,  and  tbe  method  of  tbe  new,  it  ought  not  to 
be  impossible  to  unravel  the  enigmas  of  the  past,  and  to  decipher 
the  runes  which  man  has  graven  on  the  rock,  the  "  blazes''  which 
be  has  chipped  on  ihe  trees,  in  bis  wanderings  through  this 
troublesome  world. 

There  will  always  be  people,  many  or  few,  who  are  interested 
in  deciphering  these  ancient  records  of  a  forgotten  time  ;  who  care 
more  for  tbe  half-inarticulate  whispers  from  far-away  antiquity 
than  for  the  speeches  of  struggling  Parliament  men,  and  for  the 
gossiping  telegrams  of  newspaper  correspondents.    At  present  the 
antiquarian  sentiment  seems  pretty  widely  distributed.^    There  are 
several  new  antiquarian  and  archa3ological  serials ;  the  Folk-lore 
Society  counts  a  number  of  members,  and  the  monthly  magazines 
publish  articles  on  Folklore.    One  might  reasonably  expect,  if  not 
learning  and  original  research,  at  least  a  little  common  sense  and 
scientific  method  among  the  new  antiquaries.    Yet  any  one  who 
looks  into  these  publications  will  lind  that  the  new  FoUdorisfe,  as 
the  French  call  him,  the  new  diner  at  the  monthly  table  of  tbe 
children  of  Mother  Goose  in  Paris,  is  a  true  child  of  the  old  anti- 
quary.    Our   folkloristts,  or  some  of  them,  have  forgotten  a 
great  deal  in  "the   matter  of  book-knowledge,  and  they  seem 
to  have  learned  nothing  at  all  in  the  matter  of  that  scientific 
method  which  is  only  an  organized   common  sense.    They  are 
as  fond  of  conjecture,  as  apt  to  ride  off  on  the  veriest  "  screws"  of 
analogies,  as  completely  slaves  to  accidental  or  fancied  resemblances 
of  words,  as  ever  were  tbe  contemporaries  of  Evelyn,  and  Anthony 
Wood,  and  Thomas  Hearue.     These  sad  reflections  have  been 
suggested  to  us,  in  part,  by  an  article  of  i\lr.  Karl  Blind's  in  the 
Gentleman's  Mayazinc.    Mr.  Blind  has  received  some  fragments  of 
popular  customs  and  superstitions  from  Shetland,  and  tbe  scraps  of 
tradition  he  has  woven  into  a  very  readable  essay.    But  his  in- 
ferences, or  suggestions  of  inferences,  as  we  shall  see,  are  really  not 
unworthy  of  the  wild  old  arcbteologists  whom  Sylvanus  Urban 
knew  in  the  distant  past.    Mr.  lilind's  article  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  superstitions  about  fish.    It  is  perfectly  true,  as  be  says,  that 
in  Vedic  times,  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  times  which  produced  a 
famous  legend  of  the  Satapatha  Brahmana,  a  fish  was  regarded  as 
the  protector  and  saviour  of  the  human  race.    It  was  a  fish  tliat 
put  Manii  on  the  plan  of  making  a  boat  and  so  preserving  his  life 
in  the  Deluge.    The  Celts  of  Wales  bad  their  big  "salmon  of 
wisdom,"  on  whose  shoulders  the  two  knights  rode  in  the  oldest 
and   strangest  legend  of  the  Mabinogion.     One  of  Grimm's 
mdrchen  preserves  a  Teutonic  belief  in  a  fish  which  created 
the  world,  and  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  Indian  creative 
boar,  the  Babylonian  creative  fish,  the  Australian  creative  cock- 
atoo, the  Gold  Coast  creative  spider,  the  North- West  lied 
Indian  creative  coyote,  the  creative  Thlinkeet  raven,  and  pro- 
bably is  not  unconnected  with  the  Romaic  magical  formula,  "  By 
the  first  word  of  God,  and  the  second  word  of  the  Fish."  In 
most  savage  accounts  of  the  creation  and  first  peopling  of  the 
world  we  find  animals — birds,  fishes,  and  beasts — playing  the  part 
assigned  to  gods  in  more  polished  cosmogonies.    Fishes  are  wor- 
shipped b}'  the  Mangaians,  as  they  were  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
men  make  a  scruple  of  eating  the  fish  (or  other  creature)  which  is 
sacred  in  their  tribe  or  clan.    All  this  is  very  well  known,  and  it 
is  equally  well  known  that  fishing  people  everywhere  have  many 
superstitions  about  fish.    Some  of  these  may  survive  from  the 
older  times  when  fish,  with  all  sorts  of  other  animals,  were  almost 
all  tbe  gods  that  rude  nations  respected.    Other  superstitions 
among  fishing  populations  probably  spring  from  the  common  root 
of  all  such  belief.    Men  are  always  superstitious  when  their  inte- 
rests are  involved  in  circumstances  which  they  cannot  coutrol  and 
which  they  do  not  clearly  understand.    The  gambler  (unless  he 
is  a  "  Greek  ")  cannot  control  the  run  of  luck,  nor  does  he  under- 
stand the  laws  which  now  produce  a  run  of  twenty  on  the  red, 
now  a  succession  of  alternate  blacks  and  reds.  Thus  the  confirmed 
gambler  is  a  devout  believer  in  fetishes  of  every  kind,  from  an 
inch  of  the  rope  that  hanged  a  suicide  to  a  cane  laid  across  his 
knees  at  play,  or  to  turning  his  chair  to  turn  the  luck.    The  fisher 
is  equally  dependent  on  the  presence  of  shoals  of  fish  which 
he  cannot  bring  into  his  waters,  and  whose  arrival  in  his 
waters  is  governed  by  laws  beyond  his  knowledge  or  control.  Thus 
the  fisherman,  like  the  gambler,  tries  to  control  the  unknown  and 
the  uncontrollable  by  inventing  magical  processes,  and  by  abstain- 
ing from  ill-omened  words.    The  savage  hunter  does  precisely  the 
same  thing,  for  the  same  purpose.    lu  Scotland,  one  never  hears  a 
keeper  or  gilly  speak  of  a  salmon  ;  it  is  always  a  '•  fuscb."  The 
name  of  the  fish  is  not  pronounced  ;  perhaps  the  custom  arose  from 
a  childish  belief  that  the  fish  would  hear  its  own  name,  and  make 
tracks.    In  Shetland,  Mr.  Blind  says,  no  fisher  utters  the  name  of 
the  turbot,  the  halibut,  or  "  holy-but."    The  North  seas  also  con- 
tain a  "  holy  flounder,"  and  it  seems  clear  enough  that  the  old 
savage  superstitions  about  certain  fish  linger  v.\  a  population 
naturally  superstitious. 

So  far,  all  students  of  these  topics  are  probably  of  one  mind. 
Many  of  them  w^ill  not  trace,  as  Mr.  Blind  does,  the  sacied- 
ness  of  some  fishes  to  "  water-worship."    I'eople  who  first  revered 
fishes  had  probably  not  arrived  at  so  large  and   ab3tract  a 
conception  as  the  worship  of  water.   AVe  might  as  plausibly  say 
I      that  the  worship  of  birds  is  a  modification  of  air-worship,  or  the 
^      worship  of  beasts  a  modification  of  earth-worship.  People  worship 
'      the  animals  who  show  no  sign  of  ever  having  thought  earth,  air. 


or  water  worshipful  in  any  degree.  The  details  of  fisli-worsbip, 
especially  among  the  Egyptians,  show  that  special  fishes  were 
sacred  to  special  clans  or  groups  of  people,  not  to  all  the  nation. 
But  when  Mr.  Blind  makes  fish- worship  start  from  water- worship, 
he  is  only  doing  what  many  students  think  natural  and  correct. 
He  is  half  inclined  to  believe  that  turbot  is  derived  from  Thor. 
And  then  be  goes  on  to  outdo,  if  that  were  possible,  the  caprices 
of  the  old  antiquaries.  In  a  German  mitrchen  a  fisherman  summons 
an  enchanted  fish  by  this  formula : — 

Mannje,  M.mnje,  TImpe  Te, 
Buttje,  Buttje  in  der  See  ! 

Little  INLan,  Little  Man,  Timpe  Te, 
Little  Butt,  Little  Butt  in  tiie  sea  ! 

Now,  says  Mr.  Blind,  with  perfect  gravity,  "  nobody  knows  what 
Timpe  Te  or  Tiiupete  means."  Obviously  Timpe  Te  means  pre- 
cisely what  "  tickery  tin  "  or  "musky  dan  "  means  in  the  Scotch 
child's  rhyme  : — 

Onery,  twoeiy,  tickery  tin, 
Alamacrack,  tenamalin  : 

that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  mean  anything.  It  has  the  same  signi- 
ficance as  "  ri  tooral  alooral,"  or  "  Barbara  celarent  darii  ferioque 
it  is  mere  nonsense  thrown  in  to  complete  the  line,  and  get  the 
rliyme.  We  believe  some  folMoristes  take  "  tickery  tin  "  to  be 
Ugrian  for  "  three,"  and  "  alamacrack  "  to  be  Cymric  for  "  four." 
These  students,  if  no  others,  will  be  gratified  by  Mr.  Blind's 
bypothesis  that  Timpeto  may  be  the  Chaldtean  word  for  the 
sea.  In  Mr.  George  Smith's  Chaldccrm  Account  of  Genesis,  it 
seems,  occurs  the  word  Tiamatu,  meaning  the  "  sea-chaos." 
What  hard  heart  will  refuse  to  see  that  Timpetc  and  Tiamatu, 
are  the  same  word,  and  that  Timpet6  means  "  in  the  sea  "  ?  The 
genitive  of  Tiamatu  is  Tiamti,  which  is  still  more  like  Tim- 
pete.  But  how  did  the  Germans  come  to  call  the  sea  by  a 
Cbaldsean  name,  if  we  grant  that  Timpe  Te  or  Timpcte  is  the 
genitive  of  Tiamatu,  the  sea  chaos?  Why,  "  Phcenikians"  traded 
with  Germany,  and  what  more  natural  than  that  the  Phcenicians, 
a  sea(;iring  people,  should  have  introduced,  not  their  own,  but  the 
Chaldoian,  word  for  the  sea,  and  that  the  early  Germans  should 
have  preferred,  not  their  own  name  for  the  deep,  not  the  Pho^uiciftu 
name,  but  the  Chaldaian  term  ?  It  is  as  if  the  word  meru  occurred 
in  an  Australian  child's  patter,  and  as  if  we  were  to  hold  that 
Fnglish  sailors  brought  to  Australia  the  French  word  la  mer, 
which  the  natives  had  adopted  in  the  form  But  Mr.  Blind 

thinks  there  is  "even  a  considerable  probability  of  this  explanation 
being  on  the  right  track."  This  is  on  a  par  with  Mr.  Blind's  sug- 
gestion that  the  salmon,  "  the  red  fish  in  tbe  shining  scaly 
armour,  might  have  symbolized  the  red-faced  invader  of  Ireland"! 
Who  ever  found  anywhere  a  race  that  "  tabooed"  (not  that  they 
did  taboo  it)  a  fish  because  its  flesh  was  pink,  its  scales  silvery, 
and  because  invaders  were  pink,  and  bad  silvery  armour  ?  What 
mortal  men  ever  acted  on  such  a  principle  ?  All  over  the  world 
men  have  shown  some  superstitious  regard  to  almost  every  bird, 
beast,  fish,  or  plant,  which  flies,  stirs,  swims,  or  grows.  This 
kind  of  inchoate  religion  neither  proves  community  of  race  among 
the  peoples  who  practise  it,  nor  can  be  accounted  for  by  fanciful 
singular  solutions,  nor  (when  fish  are  concerned)  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained as  the  expression  of  a  symbolic  and  elaborate  doctrine  about 
the  "rise  of  Life  from  water."  These  superstitions  are  the 
natural  growth  of  the  confused  ignorance  and  childish  inventive 
condition  in  which  contemporary  savages  still  exist.  The 
symbolic  interpretation  was  first  suggested  by  the  priests  and 
philosophers  of  more  or  less  civilized  races,  puzzled  by  their  old 
traditions,  and  not  aware  that,  when  these  traditions  were  in- 
vented, symbolism  and  wide  doctrines  were  alike  impossible  and 
unknown.  We  are  slowly  getting  rid  of  this  unscientific  sort  of  con- 
jectural explanation ;  how  slowly  our  old  antiquarianism  is  pass- 
ing away  Mr.  Blind  proves  by  his  Chaldisan  origin  of  Timpete. 


THE  DOURO  COLLLSION'. 


THE  inquiry  which  is  being  held  at  Corunna  on  the  collision 
between  the  Duuro  and  the  Yrurac  Bat  will  probably  post- 
pone the  usual  English  investigation  for  some  time  by  keeping 
back  necessary  witnesses.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  when  the 
English  Court  assembles  any  very  useful  testimony  will  be  forth- 
coming as  to  the  actual  causes  of  the  disaster.  The  too  common 
desire  to  cut  oil  such  a  corner  as  that  of  Cape  Finisterre  as  closely 
as  possible,  and  the  inevitable  blundering  which  takes  place  now 
ami  then  when  human  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind  are  all  that 
is  to  be  relied  on  to  prevent  the  result  of  a  conflict  of 
mechanical  forces,  explain  the  matter,  not  indeed  satisfactorily, 
but  with  a  certain  general  sufficiency.  It  may  indeed  be 
said,  without  either  cynicism  or  paradox,  that  collisions  there 
will  always  be,  but  that  it  is  always  possible  by  forethought 
to  minimize  the  results  of  Collision.  No  strictness  of 
"  rules  of  the  road,"  no  punishment  that  can  be  fairly  put 
on  the  failure  at  a  crisis  to  display  exceptional  alertness  and 
skill,  will  certainly  prevent  the  one  ;  the  other  can  be  prevented 
with  something  only  just  short  of  certainty  by  the  use  of 
proper  precautions.  In  this  case  it  is  at  least  siitisfactory  that 
the  accusation  of  misconduct  and  disorder  against  the  otlicer3 
and  crew  of  the  English  steamer  has  been  quite  sufficiently  re- 
butted. On  the  face  of  it,  the  launching  of  so  many  boats  and 
the  salvage  of  so  many  passengers  in  so  short  a  time  as  that  which 
intervened  between  the  collision  and  the  sinking  of  the  Bouro 
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shows  that  there  can  have  been  no  disorder,  and  that  the  alleged 
unreadiness  of  the  means  of  saving  life  must  have  been,  to  say  the 
Jeast,  exaggerated.  The  terrible  proportionate  loss  of  ollicers 
decides,  once  for  all,  that  there  can  have  been  no  lack 
of  self-sacrificiug  performance  of  duty  on  their  part,  and  the 
jvllegations  of  unskilfidness  in  the  management  of  boats,  and 
such  like  defects,  are  greatly  reduced,  if  they  do  not  alto- 
.trether  vanish,  on  a  comparison  of  the  testimony  given  on 
the  subject.  The  letters,  in  particular,  of  Major  Walker 
and  of  Sir  H.  Becher  are  all  but  decisive  on  this  point.  Con- 
sidering the  large  proportion  of  mechanics  to  sailors  proper 
which  the  arrangements  of  steamships  make  necessary,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  the  scratch  crews  of  the  Douro's  boats  did 
not  acquit  themselves  quite  as  well  as  the  picked  oarsmen  of  a 
man-of-war  might  have  done  under  the  circumstances,  liut  in 
this  respect  there  really  seems  to  have  been  very  little  real  reason  for 
complaint,  while  the  officers  of  the  ship  and  not  a  few  of  the  crew 
appear  to  have  devoted  themselves  in  a  manner  beyond  praise.  But 
when  this  has  been  said,  there  remains  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
which  is  not  quite  so  pleasant.  From  the  facts  at  present  made 
known — facts  which  will  be,  let  us  hope,  supplemented  and 
corrected  by  the  inquiries  to  be  held  in  Corunua  and  in  England — 
it  certainly  would  seem  as  if  the  boats  and  boats'  crews  were  not 
altogether  ready  for  an  emergency,  while  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  the  architecture  of  the  vessel  herself  grave  defects  exist — 
defects  by  no  means  peculiar  to  her  or  specially  chargeable  on  her 
owners,  but  common  to  almost  the  entire  mercantile  marine  of 
. England. 

With  respect  to  the  boats  of  a  passenger  ship,  certain  things 
suggest  themselves  as  at  once  desirable  and  of  easy  accomplish- 
ment. They  should  be  sufficient  in  number ;  but  this  is  rarely 
wanting  now,  and  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
ofHcials  if  it  is.  They  should  be  furnished  with  eliicient  launching 
apparatus;  it  is  not  so  certain  that  this  was  the  case  on  board 
the  Doufo.  They  should  be  strong  enough  in  themselves,  or 
eulliciently  protected  by  additional  guards,  to  resist  the  danger  of 
staving,  which  is  always  incident  to  a  hurried  lowering,  especially 
it'  there  is  any  sea  on.  For  this  purpose  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  made  of  continuous  fenders,  or  ''  puddings,"  of  coir  fibre,  or 
.  some  such  substance  (producing  a  result  like  that  which  most 
people  must  have  noticed  in  the  belt  which  surrounds  lifeboats  a 
little  below  the  gunwale),  is  excellent.  Only  one  boat,  it  seems,  was 
actually  made  useless  on  board  the  Duuro ;  but  that  boat  might  have 
saved  all  the  valuable  lives  which  were  lest.  Every  boat  should  be 
provided  with  its  permanent  chest  of  simple  tools.  There  seem  to 
have  been  tools  on  board  the  Douro's  boats,  but  those  tools  do  not 
seem  to  have  included  the  simplest  and  most  invaluable  of  all — 
knives.  If  they  had,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a  purser's  steward 
would  have  had  to  run  below  and  rummage  for  a  handful  of  table 
cutlery  to  meet  the  demand.  But  when  the  boats  are  thus  ready  for 
use  all  is  not  done.  Boat  drill  is  customary  on  most  passenger  lines  ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  very  uncertainly  carried  out.  There  is  as  yet 
no  evidence  how  far  it  was  practised  on  board  the  Doui  o.  But  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  not  merely  ought  every  boat  to  have  its  ap- 
pointed commander  and  complement,  all  of  whom,  including  stokers 
and  engineers,  should  be  periodically  exercised  in  their  functions  ; 
but  every  passenger  for  a  long  distance  ought  to  have  his  boat,  and 
his  place  in  his  boat,  assigned  to  him  as  regularly  as  his  berth,  and 
ought  to  be  instructed  to  repair  on  any  alarm  to  the  proper  station. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  this ;  it  requires  no  more 
time  than  can  be  amply  spared  in  the  long  monotony  of  a  voyage, 
and  the  benefit  from  it  in  case  of  disaster  is  incalculable.  All  these 
precautions  are,  we  say,  things  which  present  themselves  to  the 
•common  sense  of  everybody.  They  require  no  exorbitant  expendi- 
•ture,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  sliip,  and  they 
imply  no  more  than  that  exercise  of  disciplinary  power  which  is 
supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  captain  of  a  vessel  over  all  his  sub- 
jei iy,  crew  and  passengers  alike.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  them  are  in 
practice  on  the  best  passenger  lines.  All  ought  to  be.  We  shall 
learn,  of  course,  to  what  extent  they  were  in  practice  on  board  the 
Dvi/ro. 

This,  however,  leaves  untouched  the  most  important  question 
«f  ill],  the  question  of  the  construction  of  the  ship.  This  involves 
two  points — the  much-debated  matter  of  compartments,  and  a  new 
poiut  which  has  been  brought  forward  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Times  signing  himself  "  D.  D.,"  and  which  probably  had  suggested 
itself  already  to  many  people  who  take  an  interest  in  shipping, 
even  when  their  actual  opportunities  of  observation  have  been 
limited  to  a  contemplative  gaze  out  of  the  windows  of 
the  "  Ship "  or  the  •'  Trafalgar,"  a  stroll  in  the  South- 
.uiiipton  Docks,  or  an  hour's  waiting  on  the  landing  stage  at 
Liverpool.  There  is  no  more  remarkable  change  in  naval  archi- 
tecture of  late  years  than  that  of  the  shape  of  a  ships  stem. 
Formerly,  as  everybody  knows,  it  used  to  rake  outwards  either  in 
&  straight  incline  or  in  a  sort  of  curve  from  the  water-line  to  the 
jigure-head,  the  bowsprit  projecting  beyond  and  above  the  latter. 
If,  therefore,  two  sailing  ships  of  the  old  pattern,  or  even  two 
old-fc)shioned  steamers,  met  stem  on,  or  even  at  an  angle,  great 
.smashing  of  booms  and  rigging  occurred,  probably  some  damage 
to  upper  works,  and  perhaps  a  destruction  of  the  bows  and  the 
tipper  part  of  the  cutwater,  but  nothing  worse.  The  parts  neces- 
sary to  flotation  were  not  in  contact.  The  outline  of  the  stem  of 
some  modern  men-of-war  (and  even  of  some  eccentrically  designed 
yachts,  such  as,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  famous  JuUanar)  is  almost 
exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  presenting  a  concave  front  or 
leceding   slope    inwards.     In  the  case    of    men-of-war  the  | 


spur  of  the  ram  tikes  tho  place,  at  the  reversed  apex  of 
this  slope,  of  the  old  bowsprit  at  the  natural  apex  of  the  old 
projecting  cutwater  and  bow.  There  are  special  reasons  for  this ; 
collision  being  invited,  and  the  express  object  being  to  do  as  much 
damage  as  possible  in  the  most  vulnerable  part.  Now  the  ordinary 
construction  of  merchant  steamers  is  between  these.  The  bow- 
sprit has,  for  the  most  part,  disappeared,  and  the  stem  is  per- 
pendicular. But  when  the  ship  is  fully  loaded,  the  bulk  of  the 
load  being  aft  and  amidships  and  the  bows  light,  the  stem  is  tilted 
so  that  it  positively  recedes  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  water-line, 
and  the  part  of  it  below  and  immediately  above  the  latter  is  the 
first  exposed  to  collision.  Add  to  this,  that  a  modern  steamer 
with  its  vast  weight,  knife-edged  stem,  high  speed,  and  thin 
plating  is  a  fearful  engine  of  otfence,  and  almost  powerless  for 
defence,  and  the  fatal  results  of  such  collisions  as  that  of  the 
Dou  ro  and  the  1  vuvcic  Hat  become  perfectly  comprehensible. 
No  doubt  this  form  of  bow  would  not  have  been  adopted 
if  it  had  not  been  thought  to  have  some  advantages  in 
respect  of  speed,  handiness,  or  what  not.  But  in  the  case  of 
passenger  steamers,  at  least,  its  obvious  danger  seems  to  counter- 
vail these  advantages  more  than  sufficiently.  The  fact  is  that 
with  vessels  of  the  old  type  and  construction,  collision — unless 
there  was  a  great  disparity  of  size  and  speed,  or  unless  they  were 
struck  right  amidships  or  literally  "  ridden  over "  (for  which  the 
old  form  of  bow  perhaps  presented  some  facilities) — was  rarely 
very  disastrous.  They  bumped  against  each  other,  smashing 
bulwarks  and  rigging,  but  they  did  little  more.  Collision  now- 
adays, next  to  such  breakdowns  of  machinery  as  befell  the 
American,  is  perhaps  the  most  fertile  cause  of  accidental  maritime 
disaster.  It  is  supposed  to  be  guarded  against  by  the  system 
of  compartments.  But  it  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that,  though  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  this  system  has 
certain  inherent  defects.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole 
of  its  benefits  can  be  neutralized  at  any  moment  by  the  ac- 
cidental omission  to  close  doors  through  the  bulk-heads. 
These  doors  must  exist,  especially  in  a  passenger  steamer, 
and  especially  in  a  passenger  steamer  they  are  constantly 
liable  to  be  left  open.  "When  they  are  open  the  compart- 
ments are  of  course  simply  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  failing  of  compartments.  In  the  first  place,  the 
bulkheads  are  apt  to  be  too  weak  to  resist  a  great  volume  of  water 
pressing  on  them.  In  the  second,  the  disarrangement  of  level 
caused  by  the  filling  of  one  or  more  compartments — fore,  aft,  or 
wherever  it  may  be — is  apt  to  expose  the  others  to  the  danger  of 
being  flooded  through  ports  and  other  apertures  above  the  ordinary 
water-line.  Compiirtment-building,  therefore,  though  a  most  in- 
valuable thing  in  its  way,  is  never  to  be  solely  relied  on.  It  is 
even  doubtful  (the  loss  of  the  Teuton  is  a  case  in  point)  whether 
the  conhdence  which  its  supposed  safety  gives  is  not  often  the 
cause  of  disasters  more  serious  than  would  otherwise  take  place. 
However  this  may  be,  the  point  explained  above  as  to 
the  construction  of  the  stem  is  certainly  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  point  as  to  the  equipment  and  manning  of  the 
boats  is  of  even  greater ;  and  nothing  is  likely  to  be,  or  ought  to 
be,  watched  so  narrowly  in  the  forthcoming  inquiries  as  evidence 
bearing  upon  it.  It  cannot  be  too  often  urged  that  in  this  point 
the  discipline  of  an  ocean-going  passenger  steamer  ought  not  to  be 
inferior  to  the  discipline  of  a  man-of-war.  No  doubt  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  (and  conspicuously  in  this  instance)  English 
officers  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  make  up  any  deficiency 
in  preparation  and  forethought.  But  this  is  a  most  extravagant 
form  of  life  insurance.  In  these  days,  when  Lascar  crews  and 
rifl'rafi'  ordinary  seamen  of  every  nation  under  the  sun  furnish  half 
the  complements  of  our  ships,  we  cannot  afford  to  squander  the 
lives  of  trained  sailors  of  English  blood  where  a  few  hours'  prac- 
tice, a  pennyworth  or  two  of  oil,  and  a  few  shilling  clasp-knives 
would  apparently  have  made  the  sacrifice  unnecessary. 


THE  COME  DIE  FRAXgAISE. 

THE  Comedie  Fran^aise  has  just  produced  a  new  play  by  MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  called  Les  Rantzau,  adapted  from  their 
novel  Les  Deux  Frcres.  It  has  been  received  with  a  chorus  of 
approving  criticism  by  the  whole  Parisian  press,  with  but  one 
notable  exception,  M.  Francisque  Sarcey ;  and  when  we  saw  it,  the 
audience,  which  tilled  every  part  of  the  theatre,  was  moved  to 
genuine  and  hearty  enthusiasm.  This  almost  unanimous  verdict, 
proceeding  from  a  press  which  in  dramatic  matters  is  singularly 
independent,  and  from  a  public  which  is  still  critical,  makes  us 
hesitate  to  side  with  the  one  against  the  many.  The  play,  how- 
ever, has  faults  so  glaring  that  we  fancy  that  when  the  gloss  of 
novelty  has  worn  off  a  little  they  will  become  apparent,  and  the 
enthusiasm  will  grow  less  vociferous,  if  it  does  not  die  away 
altogether.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Les  Chaumes,  a  village  in  the 
Vosges.  Two  brothers,  Jean  and  Jacques  Rantzau,  rich  farmers, 
have  quarrelled  over  their  father's  will.  Their  hate  is  so  deadly 
that  thej'  never  speak,  though  their  houses  are  opposite  to  one 
another,  and  the  whole  village,  nay,  even  the  whole  country-side, 
is  divided  by  their  bitter  animosity.  Jean  Kantzau  has  a  son, 
Georges;  Jacques  Rantzau  a  daughter,  Louise.  These  young 
persons  are  secretly  in  love  with  each  other,  but,  true  to  the 
instincts  of  their  hard  and  obstinate  race,  they  will  not  show 
it;  indeed  they  will  hardly  admit  it  to  themselves.  The  love 
of  children  whose  fathers  are  enemies  is  not  a  new  motive,  but  it 
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is  one  whicli  lias  always,  until  now,  been  made  interestiof^. 
Keaders  of  Lcs  Dcii.r  Frh-es  will  remember  that  the  story  is  sup- 
posed to  be  told,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  dir.rr,  by  Florence, 
the  villni^e  schoolmaster.  This  form  of  treatment  is  suitable 
enoiuh  for  a  storr,  and  the  simple,  pathetic  narrative  pains  rather 
than'  loses  by  the  addition  of  the  tritlinjr  domeatic  detail^  which 
the  garrulous  old  man  introduces.  In  a  play,  however,  it  is  quite 
inadmissible.  And  yet  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  bave  thou^'ht 
proper  to  put  this  respectable  old  gentleman,  wlio  has  notiiin;? 
■whatever  to  do  with  the  story,  on  the  sta^-e,  and  to  keep  him  there 
duriu.'  the  greater  part  of  the  four  acts  into  wliich  their  piece  is 
divided.  As  the  brothers  cannot  meet,  all  that  they  have_  to  say 
is  said  to  M.  Florence;  Georges  confides  in  Florence;  Louise  con- 
tides  in  Florence;  her  father  even  does  not  suggest  to  her  directly 
a  match  which  ho  wishes  her  to  consent  to,  but  tells  his  views  to 
Florence,  who  repeats  them  to  the  young  lady,  lie  is  a  sort  of 
liviug  letter-box,  which  everybody  in  the  piece  makes  use  of. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  wearisome  than  the  perpetual 
presence  of  this  third  person,  who  prevents  all  action  and  reduces 
the  play  to  a  monologue. 

The  lirst  act  is  expository.  "When  the  curtain  rises,  we  fiud 
Ploronce  listening  to"  the  complaints  of  an  old  woman  whose 
windows  have  been  broken  by  some  of  the  schoolboys,  "  Ce  bon 
Florence"  consoles  her  by  a  present  of  two  iiancs,  the  sum  which 
his  economical  wile  allows  him  each  month,  "  pour  ses  menus 
plaisirs.''  For  this  injudicious  charity  he  presently  gets  a  good 
.scolding  from  the  said  wife,  whom  village  gossips  had  informed  of 
what  has  happened.  Then  we  have  a  visit  from  Louise  and  her 
father,  who  bring  to  their  old  friend  a  present  ibr  his  birthday, 
•which  is  to  be  kept  on  the  next  day.  The  work  selected  is  a 
nidionary  of  Natural  Jlistor>/,vfhich.  the  old  man  had  long  wished 
to  possess.  The  parcel  is  opened,  and  the  book  duly  admired, 
after  which  we  have  a  long  story  about  the  famous  quarrel  about 
a  meadow  which  Jacques  had  bought  to  spite  them,  &c.  More 
details  are  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  Georges  and  his  father, 
■whose  approach  is  seen  through  the  window.  Louise  and  Jean 
Rantzau  are  Jiurried  out  by  the  back  way,  to  avoid  a  meeting,  and 
the  newcomers  are  introduced.  Their  present  is  a  cow,  an  object 
also  long  desired  in  the  Florence  household.  The  animal  is  of 
course  welcomed  with  ell'usive  thank? ;  after  which  we  have  the 
whole  story  of  the  quarrel  told  over  again  from  the  opposite  point 
of  view,  spiced  with  recriminations  uttered  by  Georges  against 
Louise,  whom  he  tries  to  make  out  to  be  as  bad  as  her  father.  This 
spectacle  of  the  petty  hatred  of  two  ungenerous  men  perpetuated 
\a  their  cliildren  is  most  repulsive  ;  and  many  of  the  small  details 
introduced  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  stoiy,  and  therefore  lead 
to  nothing.  They  may  all  be  true,  but  tuere  are  many  true 
■things  about  which  it  is  as  well  to  be  silent ;  and  surely  these  dis- 
agreeable traits  are  among  the  number  ?  Just  now,  however,  the 
Parisians  tiiiuk  proper  to  admire  everything  provincial ;  the  more 
insignificant  a  detail  may  be,  the  more  they  delight  in  it,  pro- 
vided it  be  supposed  to  illustrate  a  life  which  they  assume  to  be 
perfect  merely  because  it  is  utterly  unlike  their  own. 

The  second  act  takes  place  in  the  house  of  Jean  Tlantzau, 
who  has  invited  Florence  to  dinner  on  his  birthday.  The 
household  is  in  ecstasies  over  a  new  piano  which  has  been 
brought  all  the  way  from  Paris  for  the  amusement  of  Ijouise. 
Florence,  who  is  organist  as  well  as  schoolmaster,  is  made  to  sing 
3,Kyyie  cleison,  which  he  does  very  etfectively  ;  and  then  M.  Rebel, 
the  new  chief  constable,  whom  Jean  has  accepted  as  a  suitor  for 
Louise,  sings  a  romance.  This  family  concert  is  interrupted  by  a 
great  clatter  of  Hails  outside,  caused  by  the  servants  of  Jacques 
iiantzau,  whom  their  master,  who  hates  music,  has  set  on  to  in- 
terrupt his  brothers  amusement.  A  violent  explosion  of  wrath 
takes  place,  which  gives  M.  Got,  who  plays  Jean  Iiantzau,  an 
oppoi  tunity  for  exhibiting  his  great  powers ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  it  serves  no  other  purpose  whatever.  A  mean  and  paltry 
trait  of  this  kind  is  surely  quite  improper  on  the  stage.  When 
Jean  has  cooled  down  a  little,  he  asks  Florence  to  inform  his 
daugliter  that  she  is  to  marry  M.  Rebel.  Louise  tells  him  that 
she  had  rather  go  back  to  the  convent  where  she  "was  educated, 
ilorence  faithfully  repeats  the  mes5age ;  whereupon  Jean  Hies 
into  a  second  tit  of  passion  ;  hurls  Floi'ence  violently  out  of 
the  room  ;  calls  his  daughter,  and,  after  upbraiding  her  in  the 
most  abusive  language  we  ever  listened  to  on  the  stage,  tells  her 
that  he  knows  that  she  really  loves  her  cousin,  and  repeats  his 
question,  Will  she  marry  M.  Rebel  ?  She  quietly  answers 
nothing  but  "  Non,"  twice  repeated  ;  whereupon  her  father 
seizes  her  by  both  hands,  and  flings  lier  on  to  the  floor,  where  she 
is  left  lying  as  the  curtain  falls.  The  audience  literally  yelled 
with  delight  at  this  expression  of  rustic  violence.  Here,  "again,  it 
should  be  remarked  that,  thanks  to  the  strange  machinery  em- 
ployed by  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  we  have  the  storv  of  the 
proposed  marriage  told  twice  over;  lirst,  by  Jean  to  Florence, 
secondly,  by  Florence  to  Louise. 

The  third  act  takes  placo  in  the  street,  between  the  houses  of  the 
two  brothers.  It  is  a  most  beautilul  piece  of  decoration.  The 
houses  are  as  real  as  if  they  were  actually  built  there,  with  everv 
detail  carefully  indicated — the  paternal  home  of  the  family,  quaint 
and  antiquated  ;  the  newer  house  of  Jacques  m  a  more  modern  stvle. 
A  party  of  village  gossips,  chattering  at  the  fountain,  inform  us  that 
Louiso  is  seriously  ill  from  the  elfecis  of  her  father's  brutality,  and 
that  a  famous  physician  is  about  to  be  called  in.  Then  we  have  a 
scene  between  Jacques  Rantzau,  who  is  mayor  of  the  village,  and 
Florence — the  ubiquitous  Florence— in  which  the  conduct  of 
<j-eorges,  whose   love    has   be«n    discovered,  is   deplored.  M. 


Blaubant,  who  plays  Jacques  Rantzau,  is  uniformly  dignified, 
even  when  indulging  the  family  passion  for  strong  language,  and 
througliout  this  act  is  particularly  impressive.  Presently,  as  night 
draws  on,  the  famous  physician  comes  out  of  the  opposite  house, 
attended  ceremoniously  by  his  brother  of  Les  Ghaumes,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Jean  Rantzau,  looking  haggard  and  worn.  lie  is 
taliiiig  his  leave,  unable  to  do  more  for  a  case  which  is 
beyond  his  comprehension,  when  Florence  seizes  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  loudly  proclaims  the  real  cause  of  the  illness 
of  Jjouise  to  be  her  love  for  her  cousin  Georges,  not  for- 
getting, however,  the  famous  quarrel,  of  which  the  physi- 
cian had  possibly  never  heard,  and  which  he  tlierefore  obligingly 
sketches  for  his  benefit.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  scene  has 
merits;  and  it  is  succeeded  by  another  of  a  still  finer  effect.  Night 
has  come  on.  Jean  slowly  rises  from  a  seat  on  which  he  has  sunk 
down,  walks  towards  his  brother's  house,  and  knocks.  There  is  a 
light  in  an  upper  window  ;  it  disappears  ;  reappears  at  a  window  in 
a  lower  story  ;  and  then  the  door  opens,  and  Jacques  Rantzau 
walks  out,  carrying  a  lamp,  which  he  raises  high  above  his  head. 
It  is  the  only  light  on  the  stage;  and  it  falls  on  the  face  of  Jean. 
The  following  words  are  rapidly  interchanged  by  the  two 
brothers  :  — 

Jacques. — Que  vcux-tu  ?    Va  fen  d'ici,  misci-atile. 

Jkan. — Loui'-'e  aime  Georges.   Je  viens  tc  deir.aiider  de  les  unir. 

J  ACQ'J  i:s. — Jamais. 

Jean. — Mais  elle  va  moiirir. 

Jac'QUi;s. — Que  m'iin|iorte  ? 

Jean. — Laissorais-tu  done  mourir  ton  fils  ?  < 
Jacques. — Entre  ! 

This  is  the  one  really  pathetic  scene  of  the  piece  ;  and  the  two 
actors  surpassed  themselves  in  realizing  it.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  leads  to  nothing.  One  had  hoped  to  have  seen,  when  the 
curtain  rose  again,  the  contention  between  the  two  brothers  end- 
ing in  a  reconciliation ;  but,  alas  !  we  found  only  the  inevitable 
Florence  master  of  the  situation,  domiciled  in  the  house  of  Jean 
Rantzau,  and  relating,  with  more  than  usual  prolixity,  the  terrible 
contlict  that  had  taken  place,  and  the  hard  conditions  which 
Jacques  Rantzau  had  imposed.  These  we  need  not  relate.  Let 
it  suiiice  to  mention  that  Georges  is  sent  for,  that  he  and  Louise 
embrace  ;  that  the  brothers  sign  the  agreement  which  is  to  termi- 
nate the  quarrel;  and  that  Georges  thereupon  takes  up  liis  parable 
and  delivers  himself  of  a  lengthy  harangue,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  brothers  embrace,  and  the  curtain  falls.  In  the  story,  it  should 
be  remeuibered,  the  brothers  remain  enemies  to  the  end — a  trait 
more  true  to  nature  than  this  artilicial  reconciliation. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  authors  that  Florence  is  impersonated  by 
M.  Ooqueliu.  Tiresome  .as  the  old  man  is,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  marvellous  art  with  which  this  clever  actor  manages  to 
impart  some  faint  sparks  of  interest  to  a  tame  and  colourless  cha- 
racter. V>'e  have  already  indicated  suthciently  the  excellence  of 
MM.  Got  and  Maubant  as  the  two  brothers.  The  other  parts  are 
merely  episodic.  M.  Worms,  who  plays  Georges,  has  so  little  to 
do  that  he  can  but  sketch  the  character;  and  the  same  must  be 
said  of  Mile.  Barthet,  who  looks  so  charming  as  Louise  that  we 
regret  all  the  more  that  she  has  no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  her- 
self in  action.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  famous 
"  Non,''  which  seems  destined  to  rival  the  "  .le  crois"  of  Pulyeucte,. 
or  the  "  Tu  pleures  "  of  Zaire,  she  says  so  little  that  the  part  would 
have  lost  nothing  by  being  entrusted  to  an  actress  of  inferior 
talent. 

It  is  agreeable  to  turn  from  this  novelty,  which  is  destitute  of 
literary  merit,  and  owes  such  success  as  it  has  to  the  actors  and 
decorations,  to  a  piece  of  a  very  different  stamp,  the  Barberine 
of  Alfred  de  Musset,  which,  though  written  in  1835,  was  never 
acted  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  Now,  however,  it  has  been  added 
to  the  repertory  of  the  Comodie  Fran^aise,  under  the  care  of  M. 
Delaunay,  who  devoted  four  months  to  its  preparation  before  he 
would  allow  it  to  be  presented  to  the  public.  Barberine  is  so  little 
knowt^that  we  must  brielly  sketch  the  plot.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Hungary,  and  the  action  sets  forth  the  discomfiture  of  a  young 
and  very  foolish  gentleman,  Astolphe  de  Rosembourg,  who  has 
laid  a  wager  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  that  he  will  make  the 
Lady  Barberine,  wife  of  Count  Ulric,  fall  in  love  with  him.  For 
some  unexplained  reason  the  Count  accepts  the  challenge,  and  even 
gives  his  would-be  rival  an  introduction  to  his  wife.  On  reaching- 
the  castle  where  Barberine  resides,  the  first  person  whom  De- 
Rosembourg  meets  is  Kalekairi,  a  Turkish  slave,  the  attendant  and 
devoted  friend  of  Barberine.  lie  tries,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  bribe 
this  young  person,  who  puts  her  mistress  on  her  guard.  Barberine 
receives  her  guest  politely,  describes  to  him  her  occupations  in  the 
absence  of  her  lord,  how  she  superintends  the  husbandmen,  keeps 
the  accounts,  devotes  her  spare  moments  to  her  distaff,  ifcc,  and 
generally  makes  herself  so  agreeable  that  he  is  just  beginning  a 
declaration  in  form  when  the  dinner-bell  rings,  and  the  ladj 
departs  to  see  that  her  retainers  are  properly  cared  for.  Astolphe 
remains  alone,  glorying  in  the  victory  which  he  believes 
to  be  at  hand,  when  a  sound  of  locking  and  bolting  is  heard. 
He  flies  to  each  door  in  succession,  only  to  find  that  he  is  a 
prisoner ;  and  before  he  can  reach  the  window  a  cage  of  iron 
descends  in  front  of  it.  Presently  a  panel  is  withclrawn,  and 
through  the  barred  opening  the  voice  of  Barberine  announces  that 
as  he  had  come  to  her  castle  like  a  thief  to  steal  a  lady's  honour, 
like  a  thief  he  must  be  punished.  No  harm  shall  be  done  him, 
but,  if  he  wishes  to  eat  or  drink,  he  must  earn  the  right  to  do  so 
by  the  useful  work  of  spinning.  Much  disconcerted,  and  rather 
hungry,  he  appeals  in  vain  for  mercy,  until  at  last,  in  despair,  he 
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sits  down  and  does  his  best  to  spin.  Thereupon  Kalekairi  brings 
him  some  supper,  which  he  is  about  to  discuss,  when  the  Queen 
arrives,  declares  the  wager  lost,  and  ends  the  piece  with  some  ex- 
quisite lines,  written  in  that  rhythmical  prose  of  which  De  Musset 
was  so  great  a  master.  A  work  so  slight  and  whimsical  as  this 
can  only  be  played  by  actors  capable  of  realizing,  with  an  intuition 
second  only  to  that  of  the  poet,  the  subtleties  of  his  fantastic 
creation.  In  this  spirit  it  is  produced  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise, 
and  the  result  is  a  performance  in  which  the  spectator  has  nothing  to 
do  but  listen  and  admire.  We  had  hoped  that  M.  Delaunay  might 
himself  have  undertaken  the  part  of  Astolphe,  when  we  should 
have  seen  a  piece  of  glorious  extravagance  never  to  be  forijptten. 
"We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  say  one  word  in  depreciation  of 
M.  Truffier,  who  is  as  foolishly  comic,  as  ludicrously  self-suffi- 
cient, as  the  author  intended,  and  yet  never  forgets  that  he  is 
a  gentleman.  Mile.  Barretta  is  a  charming  Barberine,  and 
she  is  admirably  seconded  by  Mile.  Feyghine,  as  Kalekairi. 
This  young  lady,  to  whom  nature  has  given  a  good  figure, 
regular  features,  and  a  pair  of  large  blue  eyes,  ha3  caused  quite 
a  flutter  of  excitement  in  Paris,  which  has  been  increased  by 
a  certain  mystery  which  surrounds  her  antecedents.  She  is  said 
to  be  a  Russian,  and  her  accent  unquestionably  is  anything  but 
Parisian.  At  present  she  is  a  mere  novice  in  the  dramatic  art, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  will  ever  become  an  actress ;  but 
her  natural  gifts,  and  even  her  defects,  enable  her  to  impersonate 
Kalekairi  in  a  singularly  elfective  manner.  There  are  a  good  many 
small  parts  in  Barberine,  out  of  which  we  would  select  for  special 
praise  that  of  Count  Ladislas,  a  bombastic  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
meets  Astolphe  at  a  roadside  inn  on  his  way  to  Court,  and  fools 
him  to  the  top  of  his  bent  with  a  wildly  exaggerated  narrative  of 
his  own  successes  in  love  and  arms.  It  is  acted  by  a  M.  Leloir,  a 
young  man  who  has  only  lately  appeared  on  the  stnge,  but  who 
gives  promise  of  being  an  excellent  actor  when  he  has  had  more 
experience. 

AVhile  speaking  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  we  regret  to  have  to 
annouQce  that  M.  Delaunay  has  decided  to  leave  the  stage  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year,  when  he  will  have  completed  his  tliirty- 
lii'th  year  as  an  actor  at  the  Maison  de  Moliere.  His  high  personal 
character,  his  great  knowledge  of  the  stage,  and  his  unrivalled 
powers  as  an  actor  of  gay  parts,  will  make  his  loss  almost  irrepar- 
able. For  a  time,  at  least,  it  will  be  impossible  to  replace  him ; 
and  the  public  will  not  only  lose  a  favourite,  but  a  whole  repertory 
of  pieces,  which  no  one  will  venture  to  perform  while  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  exquisite  rendering  of  them  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
audience.  Who  is  to  play  Perdiccan,  in  On  ne  hadine  pas  avec 
rumour ;  Fortunio,  in  Le  Chandelier ;  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  in 
Mademoiselle  de  Belle  Isle ;  or  any  of  the  young  men  of  fasbion  in 
Moliere  or  Corneille  ?  We  had  hoped  that,  as  he  can  still  look 
eighteen  at  fifty-five  (he  was  born  in  1827),  he  might  have  been 
induced  to  preserve  that  imperishable  youth  a  little  longer  on  the 
stage.  If  we  may  apply  to  him  the  compliment  which  Alexandre 
Dumas  addressed  to  Mile.  Mars,  we  would  say,  "  Avec  le  talent  de 
M.  Delaunay,  on  ne  vieillit  jamais  "  ;  but  perhaps  he  is  right  to 
retire  into  private  life  with  "  all  his  honours  thick  upon  him  "  ; 
while  his  step  is  still  elastic,  and  his  wonderl'ul  voice  can  still 
charm  the  coldest  of  his  hearers  with  the  gaiety  of  a  boy  and  the 
earnestness  of  a  man. 


LATIX  GRACES. 

THE  custom  of  saying  Grace  before  and  after  meat  is,  of  course, 
of  greater  antiquity  than  the  Christian  religion  itself  Both 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  similar  practices,  and  Godwins  Moses 
and  Aaron,  a  quaint  work  on  ancient  Hebrew  customs,  published 
in  1624  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  contains  a  full 
account  of  the  forms  of  blessing  and  thanksgiving  used  at  the 
principal  Jewish  feasts.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Epistles,  refers  to  the 
observances  of  the  Roman  Church  as  follows: — "Etiam  in 
ecclesia  Romte  Presbyteri  sedent  et  stant  Diaconi ;  licet  paulatim 
increbrescentibus  vitiis  inter  presbyteros  absente  episcopo  sedere 
Diaconum  viderim,  et  in  doniesticis  conviviis  Benedictiones  coram 
Presbyteris  dare."  This  passage  proves,  if  proof  were  needed, 
that  the  practice  of  saying  grace  was  not  confined  to  the  religious 
orders,  but  prevailed  among  all  classes.  We  gather  from  the 
Life  of  St.  \\  ilfrid  written  by  his  friend  Eddius,  that  the  general 
method  of  blessing  the  food  in  his  time  was  by  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  over  it.  The  passage,  which  is  interesting  on  other 
grounds  also,  runs  as  follows: — "  Inimici  vero  ...  in  tantum 
communionem  nostram  execraverunt  ut  si  quispiam  abbatum  vel 
presbyteriorum  nostrorum  a  tideli  de  plebe  rogatus,  refectionem 
ante  se  positam  signo  crucis  Dei  benediceret,  foris  projiciendam  et 
efi'undendam  quasi  idolothytam  judicabant."  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  early  times  grace  before  meat  consisted  in  blessing  the 
food,  not  in  giving  thanks  for  it,  which  was  left  until  after  the 
meal.  The  idea  of  thanksgiving  before  meat  begins  to  appear  in 
some  of  the  graces  in  use  in  the  colleges  at  Oxford,  and  tlie  form 
which  is  now,  perhaps,  most  commonly  used  in  everyday  life  is, 
"with  the  necessary  dill'erence  of  tense,  exactly  the  same  as  that 
said  after  meals.  Theodulphus,  Bishop  of  Orleans  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Great,  speaking  of  the  ofiice  of  royal  chaplain, 
says : — 

Stet  benedicturus  Eegis  potumque  cibumquc, 
and  among  the  poems  of  Alcuin  there  are  some  lines  Ad  refcc- 


torium,  which  may  perhaps  have  been  used  as  a  grace  at  the  table 
of  Charles,  his  patron  and  friend  : — 

Christe  Deus,  nostra;  beiiedic  convivia  mensiB, 
Quscque  tuis  servis,  mitissime,  dona  dedisti, 
Per  te  sint  benedicta  quidem.    Tii,  larjiitor  almus, 
Omnia  tu  dederas  nobis  ;  jam  quidquid  habemus 
Sunt  bona  quippe  tua,  quia  tu  bonus  omnia  condis. 
Vos  quoque,  conviva;,  laudes,  rogo,  dicite  Cbristo, 
Semper  in  ore  sonent  pads  vel  verba  salutis. 
Semper  aniat  pacem  Christus,  qui  dixerat  ipse  : 
Do  vobisque  pacem,  vobis  pacemque  relinquo. 
Sit  quoque  nostra  raanus  miseris  largissima  semper  ; 
Accipit  iioc  Christus,  dederis  tu  paupere  quidquid, 
Et  tibi  nou  tardat  mercedem  reddere  magnam. 

This  grace  is  interesting,  and  is  not  without  beauty,  though  there 
is  a  certain  license  in  the  matter  of  quantity  which  may  ofiend 
ears  accustomed  to  the  more  rigid  prosody  oi'  the  classical  poets. 
The  exhortation  to  peace  was,  no  doubt,  needed  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  for  the  custom  of  fighting  over  their  cups  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  Thracians,  to  whom  Horace  attributes 
it.  Alcuin  also  wrote  some  verses  ad  cosnaculum.  They,  too,  are 
of  the  nature  of  a  grace,  and  end  with  an  allusion  to  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand.  Bernard  of  Morlaix,  or  of  Morlas,  for  the 
latter  seems  to  be  more  probably  his  correct  title,  who  is  well 
known  as  a  hymn-writer,  composed  a  grace,  which  is  preserved 
among  his  poems. 

Coming  to  later  times,  we  find  many  different  Latin  graces 
existing  at  the  various  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  in  the  older  of  the  public  schools  and  other  foundations. 
Many  of  these  are  in  use  at  the  present  day,  though  some  of  the 
longer  forms  have  fallen  into  disuse.  Almost  all  of  these  graces 
are  in  prose  ;  and  of  the  few  metrical  examples,  none,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  are  in  classical  metres,  except  that  at  all  events  the  one 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  ends  with  the  hexameter 
Sit  Deus  in  nobis  et  nos  maneamus  in  Ipso, 

a  line  which  will  be  familiar  to  all  who  remember  Whewell 
rolling  it  out.  As  in  the  rules  of  the  monastic  orders,  so 
in  the  statutes  of  the  colleges,  there  are  generally  directions 
for  the  due  saying  of  grace  before  and  after  meat,  though  the 
actual  form  is  not  always  prescribed.  The  Statutes  of  West- 
minster School  contain  elaborate  instructions  as  to  the  formalities 
to  be  observed ;  they  also  give  separate  graces  to  be  used  at 
"  prandium"  and  "  codua."  "  Ante  prandium  et  coenam,"  so  the 
statute  runs,  "  mensa,  ut  pietas  jubet,  sancte  et  religiose  conse- 
crari  debet."  Then  come  the  graces  themselves,  and  after  them  a 
passage  which  might  with  advantage  be  studied  at  some  Oxford 
colleges : — "  Nemo  discipulorum  post  prandium  aut  coenam  ab 
aula  discedat  ante  actas  gratias.  Idem  ordo  decentis  status  servetur 
post  qui  ante  prandium."  But  the  graces  of  social  life  are  not 
much  studied  nowadays  in  the  halls  of  Oxford  colleges.  The  decent 
custom  of  dressing  for  dinner  has  disappeared,  partly  even  at  the 
high  tables,  and  altogether  among  undergraduates,  after  passing 
through  some  rather  ludicrous  stages  of  decline.  At  one  college 
some  years  since  dress  coats  were  always  worn  at  dinner ;  but 
there  was  no  regulation  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  costume, 
and  some  very  quaint  combinations  of  form  and  colour  were  the 
result.  A  black  coat  is  still  worn  in  hall  in  some  colleges  ; 
but  in  many  even  this  last  relic  of  decent  observance  is 
lost.  Men  come  in  early  or  late,  as  suits  their  convenience,  eat 
their  dinner  and  go,  either  singly  or  by  tables.  But  for  the 
wearing  of  gowns  and  the  ceremonial  of  the  high  table  the  place 
might  be  a  restaurant.  The  tendency  of  undergraduates  at  the 
time  when  colleges  were  being  founded  seems  to  have  been  rather 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  object  of  their  rulers  was  to  get 
them  quickly  out  of  hall  after  dinner.  The  statutes  of  many 
colleges  in  both  Universities  have  a  chapter  "  de  mora  non 
trahenda  in  aula  post  refectiones.''  In  this  chapter  it  is  enjoined 
that  all  are  to  leave  the  hall  as  soon  as  grace  has  been  said  and  the 
"  potuscarltatis,"orlovingcup,  been  handedround,  and  after  "  illas 
potationes  quas  bibaria  vocant."  The  reason  for  this  ordinance  is 
thus  quaintly  set  forth  in  the  Statutes  of  St.  Johns  College,  Cam- 
bridge:— "  Turpiloquia,  detractiones,  jurgia,  scurrilitates,  verbositas 
et  cetera  lingute  viiia  raro  vacuum  comitantur  ventrem,  ac  crebro 
inflatum  et  repletum."  It  appears  that  in  some  cases  an  undue 
amount  of  drinking  went  on  in  hall  ;  for  Archbishop  Land's 
ordinances  for  Merton  College  enjoin  that  Fellows  and  scholars 
are  to  drink  only  single  cups,  and  that  no  double  flagons  be  used 
in  the  college.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  punishment 
of  any  one  coming  into  hall  after  grace  is  said.  Grace  is 
usually  said  by  one  of  the  scholars  of  the  college ;  and  it  is 
painful  sometimes  to  hear  a  mathematical  scholar  stammering, 
with  many  a  false  quantity,  through  the  half-dozen  or  so  lines  of 
black-letter  which  it  is  his  fate  to  read.  Of  course  pious  foimders 
never  contemplated  the  election  of  scholars  devoid  of  all  but  the 
most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages.  At  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  the  statutes  order  that  the  President  shall  say 
grace  whenever  he  is  present,  and,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-President. 
At  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  the  President  cannot  even  dine  iu 
hall  except  as  a  guest  on  state  occasions.  The  Vice-President  always 
sits  at  the  head  of  the  table.  This  college  has  a  curious  custom 
iu  connexion  with  the  grace  after  dinner.  During  the  meal  a. 
chorister  walks  up  the  hall,  and  seats  himself  on  a  chair  iu  a  corner 
of  the  dais.  When  the  Vice-President  gives  the  signal,  the  boy 
stands  at  the  edge  of  the  dais,  and  calls  out  in  a  high  monotone 
the  words  "  Gratiarum  actio."  A  demy  then  reads  the  grace  ;  and, 
when  the  high  table  has  left  the  hall,  the  chorister  sits  iu  the 
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I|  Vice-President's  chair,  and  Las  a  plate  of  puddintr.  Magdalen  is 
''  one  of  the  few  colleges  which  possess  a  metrical  grace.  This  is  too 
I      long  to  be  quoted  in  full ;  it  begins  as  follows  : — 

Te  Deiim  iiatreiu  colimus, 

Te  laudibus  pi  oscquiimu-, 
I  Qui  corpus  cibo  rcticis, 

Ca'lesti  meutem  gratia. 

A.  somewhat  similar  grace  is  in  existence  at  AYinchester.  The 
"  boar's-head  grace,"  beginning  "  Caput  apri  defero  reddens  laudes 
domino,"  which  is  used  in  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  on  Christmas 
Day,  is  too  -well  known  to  need  quotation. 

Of  graces  in  Latin  prose  there  are  two  or  three  -which  are 
common  to  several  colleges.  The  one  most  generally  used  in 
Oxford  is  the  prayer  for  founders  and  benefactors: — 

Doniine  Deus,  resurrectio  et  vita  credentium,  qui  semper  es  laudandus 
quum  in  %-iventibu3  turn  in  defunctis,  gratias  tibi  agiinus  pro  fundatore 
nostio,  cajterisque  benefactoribus  nostris,  quorum  beneticiis  liic  ad  pietatem 
et  ad  stadia  literarum  alimur :  Te  rogantes  lit  nos,  his  beneticiis  ad 
tuam  gloriam  recte  utente^,  una  cum  illis  ad  vitam  immortalem  perducamur, 
per  Jesum  Christum,  dominum  nostrum. 

This  prayer  occurs,  with  only  a  few  verbal  variations,  as  grace 
after  meat  in  some  six  or  eight  colleges,  among  which  are  Balliol 
and  University,  two  of  the  oldest  foundations.  It  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  genuine  grace,  and  it  finds  its  most  appropriate  place  in 
the  chapel  services.  Christ  Church,  Corpus  Christi,  Worcester, 
and  Jesus  Colleges  have  a  common  grace,  which  is  rather  more 
appropriate  to  its  purpose  than  the  one  quoted  above,  though  it  is 
otherwise  less  interesting.  The  following  is  in  use  before  meat  at 
Merton,  and  also  at  Brasenose : — ■ 

Oculi  omnium  in  te  respiciunt,  Domine  ;  tu  das  escam  illis  tempore  op- 
portune, aperis  nianum  tuam  et  imples  omne  animal  benedictione  tua. 
Benedicas  nobis,  Deus,  omnibus  bonis  qua;  de  tua  beneficentia  accepturi 
simus,  per  Jesum  Clrristum  Dominum  nostrum. 

The  grace  after  meat  used  at  Pembroke  College  is  noteworthy  as 
having  been  written  by  Camden,  who  was  a  student  of  this  college 
■when  it  had  not  yet  received  its  present  name,  and  was  known  as 
Broadgate  Hall.  The  grace  before  meat  at  Oriel  deserves  mention 
as  being  perhaps  better  suited  to  its  purpose  thau  any  other  in  use 
in  Oxford.  It  has,  moreover,  the  merit  of  being  tolerably  short: — 
Bcnedicte  Deus,  qui  pascis  nos  a  juventute  nostra  ot  pr;cbcs  cibum  omni 
•carni,  reple  gaudio  et  i;etitia  corda  nostra,  ut  nos  alfatim  quod  satis  est 
habentes,  abundenius  ad  omne  opus  bonum,  per  Jesum  Christum  dominum 
nostrum. 

The  grace  at  All  Souls  is  very  much  shorter  still,  and  has,  more- 
over, an  epigrammatic  turn  which  is  wanting  to  many  : — "  Appo- 
sitis  et  apponendis  benedicat  Deus  Pater,  Filius,  et  Sjiiritus 
Sanctus."  IVew  College,  however,  had  the  merit  of  introducing  to 
Oxford  the  shortest  forms  of  all,  -which  are  probably  more  gener- 
ally known  than  any  other  Latin  graces  in  existence : — "  Bene- 
dictus  benedicat  "  and  "  Benedicto  benedicatur."  They  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed  in  point  of  brevity  or  of  ingenuity,  though 
they  leave  something  to  be  desired  in  other  respects.  It  is  of 
course  originally  a  Benedictine  grace,  and  there  is  an  old  story  of 
a  Franciscan  called  upon  to  say  grace  after  dinner,  who  expressed 
himself  as  follows: — "Francisco  frauciscatur.''  New  College 
has,  beside  these,  quite  a  literatiu'e  of  graces  which  have  been  used 
at  various  times  in  the  college.  The  grace  book  of  the  Inner 
Temple  contains  some  interesting  matter.  It  was  given  to  the 
Society  by  John  Nethersole,  in  1505.  Among  its  contents  are  an 
■old  Calendar,  with  some  astronomical  tables,  extracts  from  the 
laws  of  Alfred,  and  lines  for  every  month  in  the  year.  The  book 
is  in  a  rather  mutilated  condition,  and  some  paper  pages  have  been 
here  and  there  inserted  in  place  of  the  original  leaves,  which  are  of 
vellum.  From  the  index  and  the  directions  which  precede  the 
graces  it  is  evident  that  the  missing  pages  contained  traces  of 
Popish  superstitiou  which  the  zeal  of  reformers  could  not  allow 
to  remain. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  though  the  writers  of  the  graces  in  use 
at  the  Universities  have  not  always  kept  their  compo.sitions 
■within  a  reasonable  length,  they  liave  almost  always  avoided  the 
offence  -which  so  seriously  tried  the  patience  of  Captain  Dugald 
Dalgetty  at  the  Castle  of  Ardenvohr.  The  longest  graces  are 
always  those  which  were  to  be  said  after  meat,  when  they  were 
more  likely  to  be  heard  with  attention.  History  and  legend  afford, 
on  the  other  hand,  several  examples  of  pious  persons  who,  not  con- 
tent with  the  forms  prescribed,  chose  for  themselves  more  arduous 
exercises  of  devotion.  Of  these  men,  surely  none  can  surpass  St. 
Edmund,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  The  story  of  his  bringing  up  is  told  by  liichard 
Knighton  of  Leicester,  one  of  the  '•  Decern  Scriptores."  While 
St.  Edmund  was  still  very  young,  his  father  took  religious  vows 
and  retired  from  the  world,  leaving  his  son  in  his  mother's  care. 
The  boy,  we  are  told,  was  accustomed  on  Sundays  and  feast  days 
to  say  the  whole  Psalter  through  before  breaking  his  fast.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that,  studying  hard  at  the  time,  he 
sufi'ered  terribly  from  headache,  and  began  to  despair  of  making 
any  progress  in  his  work  (capitis  dolore  ita  acriter  vexatus  est  ut 
in  Uteris  deinceps  proHcere  desperaret).  We  are  not  told  whether 
he  was  tempted  to  omit  a  portion  of  the  Psalter  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, or  at  least  to  eat  breakfast  before  performing  his  devotions; 
at  any  rate,  he  was  saved  from  profane  thoughts  by  his  mother, 
who '  discovered  that  the  fault  lay  in  his  hair: — "  Fill,"  ait, 
"  arbitror,  laica  et  inordinata  quam  gestas  tonsura  doloris  tui  est 
causa."  it  is  comforting  to  know  that,  as  soon  as  Edmund  was 
"  clericaliter  attonsus,"  he  at  once  got  rid  of  his  headache. 


THE  SEASONS  IX  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

THE  seasons  for  the  Highlands  must  depend  very  much  on 
individual  means,  tastes,  and  occupations.  For  choice,  no 
one,  as  a  rule,  would  go  North  in  the  winter,  with  the  certainty 
of  short  days  and  long  evenings,  with  a  fair  chance  of  having  to 
endure  severe  extremes  of  cold,  and  with  the  reasonable  proba- 
bility of  being  shut  up  by  snowdrifts  and  having  retreat  cut  oft' 
by  impassable  roads,  impregnable  to  shovels  and  possibly  to  snow- 
ploughs.  Yet  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule.  And  we  know- 
nothing  more  exhilarating  to  the  ardent  sportsman  than  a  visit 
paid  to  the  hills  in  a  black  frost.  The  lochs,  great  and  small, 
are  frozen  over,  and  even  the  burns  and  the  rills  are  bound  in  icy 
fetters ;  while  the  water  that  still  continues  to  flow  trickles  slug- 
gishly beneath  and  murmurs  out  of  sight.  The  air  is  keen,  and 
each  pufFof  wind  is  piercing;  yet  there  is  generally  but  slight 
disturbance  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  easy  to  keep  the  blood 
in  circulation  with  exercise.  Nor  is  there  much  snow  lying  on 
the  moors  to  make  walking  painful  or  disagreeable.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  heather  is  crisp,  though  slippery;  and  the  consequent 
disagreeables  may  be  obviated  by  judiciously  distributed  boot- 
nails.  The  air  may  be  bitter,  but  it  is  extremely  invigorating; 
and,  above  all,  the  grouse  have  become  approachable.  Since  they 
grew  wild  and  packed  in  the  beginning  of  September,  there  has 
been  no  making  bags,  except  by  organized  driving.  And  in 
driving,  whether  one  excel  in  that  fashion  of  shooting  or  not, 
the  sportsman  makes  absolute  surrender  of  his  independence. 
But  in  winter,  in  a  black  frost,  he  recovers  his  individuality,  and 
releases  his  dogs.  Walking  behind  the  steadiest  animals  in  his 
kennels,  with  their  spirits  toned  down  by  previous  exercise,  he 
may  again  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  perpetual  hope,  and  seek  for 
a  series  of  exhilarating  sensations  in  the  corries  and  among  the 
hummocks  of  heather.  The  birds  will  often  sit  quietly  till  he  is 
well  within  shot,  although  they  may  as  often  rise  so  unexpectedly 
and  at  sacli  distances  as  to  tax  his  skill  as  a  ready  marksman  to  the 
utmost.  Before  the  shadows  of  the  early  evening  begin  to  fall,  he 
ought  to  have  bagged  a  reasonable  number  of  brace  ;  nor  is  even 
the  walk  homewards  in  the  dusk  and  darkness  altogether  disagree- 
able, when  he  is  satisfied  with  the  day's  work  and  with  his  shooting. 
Coming  home  slightly  chilled  and  somewhat  weary,  never  does  the 
warmed  and  brightly-lighted  little  sitting-room  seem  more  seduc- 
tive. A  change  of  clothes  and  a  tepid  bath  prepare  him  for 
dinner ;  the  dinner,  slowly  disposed  of,  inclines  naturally  to  drow- 
siness ;  and  afterwards  as  he  draws  his  chair  towards  the  glowing 
peats,  possibly  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  a  beaker  of  steaming 
toddy,  he  may  abandon  himself  to  converse  with  some  favourite 
author,  confounding  the  writer's  thoughts  with  his  day-memories 
in  parenthetical  dreams.  And  it  is  the  charm  of  that  somniferous 
flirtation  with  literature,  that  it  seldom  interferes  with  your  sub- 
sequent rest.  Indeed  it  seems  rather  to  act  as  an  opiate,  and 
when  you  are  introduced  to  your  cramped  night-quarters  iu  a  pine- 
panneiled  cabin,  you  sleep  the  tranquil  sleep  of  childhood  till  late 
daybreak. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  only  the  keen  sportsman,  with  active 
limbs  and  a  vigorous  constitution,  who  is  likely,  in  the  face  of  the 
chances  of  the  weather,  to  take  a  flying  trip  to  the  North  in  the 
depth  of  the  winter.  For  the  world  in  general,  and  for  the 
sporting  world  in  particular,  the  natural  time  for  a  Highland  visit 
is  the  early  autumn,  and  for  grouse-shooters  and  deer-stalkers, 
with  snug  quarters  on  their  own  ground,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  that  arrangement,  independently  of  the  shooting 
seasons  as  settled  by  statute.  The  autumn  is  the  time  when  busy 
people  are  comparatively  idle,  or  can  afford  at  least  to  recruit  in 
prolonged  holidays;  while  the  unlucky  folks  who  are  fated  to 
make  a  pursuit  of  pleasure  have  been  overjaded  by  a  protracted 
London  season,  and  naturally  long  for  a  course  of  bracing  air- 
baths,  with  the  excitement  of  a  light  daily  occupation.  The 
grouse,  like  time  and  tide,  will  wait  for  no  man ;  and  if 
you  do  not  take  them  iu  their  youth  and  their  inexperience 
in  the  middle  of  August,  you  will  find  them  packed  and  wary 
beyond  possibility  of  circumvention.  The  weather,  besides,  is 
then  lairly  to  be  depended  on.  It  is  true  that  on  the  dripping 
VV^estern  coast  you  must  lay  your  account  with  facing  the 
frequent  mists,  and  being  damped  or  drenched  with  flying- 
showers  or  storms.  It  is  true  that  anywhere  you  may  be  con- 
demned to  dreary  days  of  confinement,  wheu  the  windows  of 
the  heavens  seem  to  be  opened  at  their  widest,  and  the  moors  are 
turned  temporarilj'  into  quagmires  as  the  very  roads  run  down  in 
foaming  rivers.  Nevertheless  ir^  an  ordinary  year,  through  August 
and  September,  there  is  usually  a  moderate  amount  of  sunshine,  and 
the  Highlands  diifer  from  the  most  picturesque  Continental  scenery 
inasmuch  as,  being  perpetually  moist,  they  are  perennially  verdant. 
So  a  wealthy  sybarite  who  has  realized  the  benetits  of  fresh  air 
and  bracing  exercise  could  hardly  desire  anything  better  than  a 
well-appointed  shooting  lodge  in  the  solitudes  of  the  moors.  He  is 
surrounded  by  dom'ains  of  his  own  that  are  practically  limitless,  and 
by  his  own  obsequious  dependents.  He  varies  long  days  with  the  gun 
or  the  ride  with  leisurely  lounges  over  the  blooming  heather  within 
sight  of  his  smoking  chimneys,  or  with  romantic  picnicking  in 
pleasant  feminine  society.  There  are  sure  to  be  endless  objects 
for  excursions  in  the  shape  of  mountain  peaks  to  be  scaled  or  the 
lonely  recesses  of  raven-haunted  valleys  to  be  visited.  If  he  is 
lazily  disposed,  he  may  ride  sure-footed  ponies  to  his  beats ;  he 
may  even  go  in,  as  we  have  known  some  millionnaires  do,  for  pro- 
miscuous path-making  through  the  once  trackless  moors  ;  he  has 
[  his  letters  delivered  regularly,  should  that  be  any  comfort;  he  hai 
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his  daily  hampers  from  the  distant  fishmonger  and  butcher,  which 
are  prohably  i'ar  more  welcome  ;  and,  in  short,  if  he  is  not  almost 
entirely  happy,  the  fault  must  be  in  himself,  and  not  in  his  cir- 
cumstances. But  it  is  not  given  to  every  admirer  of  mountain 
s-cenery  to  rent  a  moor  or  to  be  received  as  guest  in  a  shooting 
lodge.  The  mass  of  strangers  go  northwards  as  ordinary  tourists  ; 
and  in  that  case,  while  they  oscillate  between  pleasures  and  suffer- 
ings, we  fancy  that  the  latter  will  decidedly  predominate.  From 
our  own  experience  we  should  say  that  a  Highland  tour  in 
"  the  season''  is  not  to  be  lightly  contemplated  by  man  or  woman 
who  has  passed  middle  age.  We  think  it  was  tive-and-forty 
■which  the  great  Napoleon  fixed  as  the  age  after  which  no 
soldier  was  tit  to  direct  military  operations ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  after  tive-and-forty  the  intending  Highland  tourist  should 
most  carefully  weigh  his  moral  and  physical  qualifications  for 
the  enterprise.  Can  he  sleep  comfortably  tucked  up  in  a  blanket 
on  a  coH'ee-room  table,  alter  the  last  of  the  late  revellers 
has  retired,  and  with  tbe  prospect  of  being  roused  immediately 
alter  cockcrow  ?  Can  he  rely  upon  supping  on  scraps  with  un- 
rulHed  temper  and  unimpaired  digestion,  after  being  snubbed  by 
the  stolid  and  supercilious  landlord  ?  In  short,  does  he  enjoy  tbe 
fun  of  an  incessant  scramble  for  bed  and  board,  guides  and 
■vehicles,  with  a  mob  of  boisterous  Philistines  of  both  sexes  who 
Lave  broken  loose  from  eleven  months'  imprisonment  in  great 
manufiicturing  cities  ?  Is  he  ready  at  the  shortest  notice  to  be 
hail-fellow-well-met  with  every  tiippant  or  dogmatic  underbred 
excursionist  who  is  brought  into  contact  with  him,  and  who  will 
stick  to  his  own  topics  of  conversation  ?  If  he  can  answer  all  these 
home  questions  in  the  affirmative,  he  may  safely  make  the  tour  of 
the  Highlands  in  autumn,  and  possibly  come  back  the  healthier 
and  the  happier.  But,  if  not,  he  had  decidedly  better  go  else- 
where, even  should  the  alternative  lead  him  to  the  Rhine  or  the 
Swiss  lakes  during  the  September  influx  of  Anglo-Americans. 
For  in  the  Highlands,  after  taking  all  the  precautions  possible,  you 
must  nevertheless  be  perpetually  caught  in  traps.  At  certain 
central  points,  like  Oban  or  Inverness  for  example,  the  accommo- 
dation is  ample  for  six  days  in  the  week,  though  on  Sundays  the 
hotels  will  undoubtedly  be  overcrowded.  But  there  are  picturesque 
pas.=es,  and  centres  of  converging  high  roads,  where  the  circulation 
from  the  interior  is  nightly  ciiecked  as  in  the  narro'U'  neck  of  a 
capacious  quart  bottle.  The  lord  of  the  land,  for  personal  and 
territorial  reasons,  has  licensed  but  a  single  inn,  limiting  the  rooms 
and  the  beds.  If  the  lord  or  laird  is  arbitrary,  the  landlord  under 
him  is  despotic.  He  fears  no  competition  ;  he  turns  up  his  nose  at 
telegrams ;  he  seldom  takes  the  trouble  to  open  letters.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  kennel  in  the  lair  he  assigns  to  you,  he  tells  you  that  you 
may  go  further.  And  going  lurther  may  involve  a  journey  of 
twenty  miles  more  cr  less,  with  more  than  a  doubt  about  any  car- 
riage to  convey  you,  and  a  probability  of  exchaniring  the  frying- 
pan  for  the  fire.  On  the  whole,  unless  as  a  discipline  for  patience 
and  resignation,  we  should  advise  your  avoiding  the  Highlands  in 
the  tourist  season. 

But  is  one  on  that  account  to  renounce  all  idea  of  visiting  the 
grandest  scenery  in  the  British  islands,  or  must  we  be  content  to 
read  of  its  beauties  in  the  guide-books  and  the  "Waverley  Isovels  ? 
Not  necessarily  by  any  means.  To  those  who  have  the  leisure, 
nothing  might  be  more  delightful  than  a  Northern  tour  in  so 
settled  a  spring  as  the  present.  The  one  serious  drawback  is 
the  greater  uncertainty  of  the  weather  ;  but  then  there  must  be  a 
certain  element  of  uncertainty  in  all  earthly  speculations.  In  the 
spring  the  days  are  long  and  the  evenings  light.  In  the  spring 
tuere  is  no  excessive  heat  at  midday  and  in  the  afternoon,  stifling 
the  pedestrian  as  he  labours  in  the  depths  of  the  valleys.  In  the 
spring  the  scenery  is  even  fresher  than  in  summer-time,  though 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal ;  while  the  exquisite  purity  of 
the  atmosphere  in  tine  weather  indefinitelj'  extends  the  distant 
views.  In  the  spring  the  casual  visitor  may  find  fair  fishing 
almost  everywhere ;  and  even  in  the  most  famous  angling  hotels 
he  need  seldom  fear  being  anticipated  on  his  fishing  ground 
should  he  take  things  easily  and  rise  too  late.  Above  all,  if  he 
likes  to  lie  soft  and  be  fed  decently,  he  will  everywhere  find  the 
landlords  his  humb'e  servants,  and  delighted  to  forward  his  views 
in  any  yinj.  The  larders  may  be  somewhat  bare,  but  at  least  he 
has  the  pick  of  what  they  contain ;  and,  if  the  horses  for  "  the 
conveyance  "  must  be  fetched  up  from  the  grass,  his  convenience 
is  consulted  as  to  the  hour  ot  harnessing.  Eastertide  may,  of 
course,  have  been  in  some  measure  an  e.xception,  though  Easter  is 
not  a  Presbyterian  festival.  But,  should  anybody  decide  to  take 
our  advice  after  reading  this  article,  we  believe  he  will  have  no 
reason  to  regret  his  venture,  unless  the  heavens  should  descend  on 
him  with  the  rainfall  that  is  in  arrear. 


POPULAR  RELIGIOUS  ENTHUSIASM. 

IT  has  been  justly  observed  that  Christianity  displayed  a  power 
previously  unknown  for  eliciting  disinterested  enthusiasm,  and 
fostering  "  a  boundless,  uncalculatmg  self-abnegation  that  trans- 
lorms  the  character,  and  is  the  parent  of  every  virtue."  This  moral 
heroism,  adds  the  same  writer,  was  in  the  early  ages  shown  by  the 
martyrs  "  who  sank  beneath  the  fangs  of  wild  beasts,  extending 
.0  the  last  moment  their  arms  in  the  form  of  the  cross  they  loved  ; 
who  ordered  their  chains  to  be  buritd  with  them  as  the  insignia 
of  their  warfare;  who  looked  with  joy  upon  tluir  ghastly  wounds, 
because  they  had  been  received  for  Christ ;  who  welcomed  death, 


as  tbe  bridegroom  welcomes  the  bride,  because  it  would  bring 
them  nearer  to  Him."  In  the  ages  of  persecution  this  enthusiasm 
naturally  found  its  suflicient,  or  at  least  its  chief,  expression  in  the 
joyful  endurance,  sometimes  in  the  actual  courting,  of  martyrdom. 
In  later  and  more  peaceful  times,  when,  according  to  St. 
Augustine's  familiar  boast,  the  cross  was  no  longer  a  token  of 
shame  but  was  worn  as  a  jewel  on  the  monarch's  crown,  it  would 
necessarilj'  assume  an  altered  form.  Devotion  to  Christ  would 
then  be  outraged  not  by  the  violence  of  open  assailants  but  by  the- 
coldness  or  contempt  of  half-hearted  friends.  The  world  had 
changed  its  tactics ;  the  persecuted  sect  was  now  become  tho 
established  religion,  and  by  that  very  fact  had  lost  something  of 
its  pristine  zeal  and  purity.  If  it  was  not  true  in  exactly  the 
same  sense  as  when  St.  John  wrote  that  "  the  whole  world  lieth 
in  wickedness,"  if  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  had,  nominally  at 
least,  become  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  that  only  meant  that  tha 
spirit  of  the  world  had  obtained  a  lodgment  within  the  Church  ; 
JUacos  intra  muros  peccatur.  And  an  unstable  or  treacherous 
friend  is  often  more  dancrerous  than  an  open  foe.  It  might  indeed 
happen  that  worldliness  was  not  only  admitted  within  the  sacred, 
precincts,  but  even  enthroned  in  the  high  places  of  the  "  City 
of  God";  that  priests,  prelates,  supreme  Pontiffs  were  infected- 
with  its  evil  taint,  and  ruled  in  the  name  of  Christ  but  icr 
the  spirit  and  interests  of  His  great  enemy.  And  thus  in  thw 
tenth  century,  that  "  dark  and  dreary  time "  when  all  men 
supposed  the  Second  Advent  was  at  hand,  it  had  come  to  be 
popularly  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  "  Christ  was 
sleeping  in  the  ship.  '  In  a  rude  and  warlike  age,  when  the 
army,  to  use  modern  parlance,  was  the  only  profession  for  a  lay- 
man, the  first  great  popular  reaction  against  this  spiritual  lethargy 
and  corruption  found  a  characteristic  vent  in  the  Crusades,  ancS 
the  strange  and  tragic  episode  of  the  "Children's  Crusade"  shows, 
how  genuine  and  how  widespread  was  the  sentiment  of  religious  • 
earnestness  thus  brought  to  light.  But  the  enterprise  was  not  of 
a  nature  likely  to  satisfy  any  deep  spiritual  cravings;  and  in  it» 
later  stages  it  had  become  more  a  matter  of  policy  and  calcula- 
tion, though  it  might  be  of  religious  policy,  than  a  simple  mani- 
festation ot  pious  nemesis  against  the  infidel  spoilers  of  the  Sepulchre 
of  Christ.  By  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  passion- 
of  devout  zeal  kindled  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Bernard  and 
I'eter  the  Hermit  was  dying  out,  but  to  Christian  eyes  the  stat<? 
of  society,  notably  of  Italian  society,  looked  very  evil ;  the  earth, 
was  full  of  darkness  and  cruel  habitations.  The  hideous  crimi- 
nality of  such  monsters  as  Eccelin  and  Alberic  da  Romano  was  only 
equalled  by  the  hideous  vengeance  taken  on  them  by  their  captors. 
At  such  a  time  men  seemed  to  be  struck  with  a  sudden  paroxysm' 
of  remorse  for  the  portentous  guilt  of  the  ago,  and  it  found  e.x- 
pression  in  an  outburst  of  fervid  or,  if  we  prefer  so  to  call  it, 
fanatical  enthusiasm  which  is  worth  noting  here  because  it  bears' 
■mutatis  mutandis  a  curious  resemblance  to  certain  movements  of 
our  own  day  on  which  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say  presently. 

The  appearance  of  the  Flagellants  was  not  due,  like  the  origin 
of  the  Crusades,  to  any  eloquence  or  saintlj'  zeal  of  popular- 
preachers.  The  outbreak  was  spontaneous,  as  though  mankind' 
were  seized  by  a  violent  access  of  repentance  which  disdained  all- 
ordinary  or  tamer  forms  of  utterance.  Nor  was  the  movement 
spontaneous  only,  but  simultaneous  also,  or  nearly  so,  throughout^ 
Italy  and  beyond  its  borders.  From  Perugia,  where  it  began,  it 
spread  at  once  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  throughout  all  the  Italian 
cities,  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  alike;  it  crossed  the  Alps  and  invaded; 
Germany  and  France.  All  ranks,  all  ages,  down  to  children  of  five- 
years  old,  and  both  sexes  were  possessed  with  the  pious  frenzy  ;. 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  joined  the  ranks  of  the  vast  army 
of  penitents.  They  stripped  to  the  waist,  covered  their  faces,  and 
moved  two  and  two  in  slow  procession,  with  a  cross  and  banner- 
borne  before  them,  chanting  the  penitential  psalms  and  scourging 
themselves  as  they  went,  till  their  jiath  was  traced  in  blood : — 

They  tr.ivellcd  from  city  to  city.  Whenever  tliey  entered  a  city,  flie 
contagion  seized  all  predisposed  niiiids.  This  was  done  by  night  as  by  day, 
Kot  only  were  the  busy  mart  and  the  crowded  street  disturbed  by  these 
processions;  in  the  dead  midnight  they  were  seen  with  tlieir  tapeis  on 
torches  tIaiiiiDg  before  them  in  their  awful  and  shadowy  gcanileur,  wuli 
the  lashing  sound  of  scourge  and  the  screaming  chant,  'ihii  ty-three  day.-i 
and  a  half,  the  number  of  the  years  of  our  Lord's  sad  sojourn  in  this  world' 
of  man,  was  the  usual  period  tor  the  penance  of  each.  Jn  the  burning  hcac 
of  suinmer,  and  when  the  wintry  roads  were  deep  in  snow,  they  still  went  on. 

And  though  after  awhile  the  movement,  which  had  never  re- 
ceived any  ecclesiastical  sanction,  died  out  almost  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  risen,  we  are  assured  by  contemporary  chroniclers  that  it 
left  some  good  fruits  behind  it.  In  the  quaint  Latin  of  a  German 
abbot  of  the  day,  Hemannus  Altahensis,  "  Propter  hoc  inulti; 
paces  inter  discordautes  facte  fuerunt,  et  multa  bona  acta  sunt.'' 
There  vs-ere  fresh  outbreaks  of  the  same  spiritual  epidemic  towaida- 
the  middle  and  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Less 
striking  and  sensational  in  outward  form,  but  deeper  pro- 
bably in  its  impressions  and  more  permanent  in  its  etlecis, 
was  the  movement  of  German  Mysticism  in  the  same  century,  wit  li 
which  the  name  of  Tauler  is  prominently  associated.  It  became, 
like  that  of  the  Flagellants,  a  popular  movement,  but  was  not  like 
theirs  spontaneous  in  its  origin,  being  due  to  the  simple  and 
earnest  preaching  of  men  like  Tauler  himself  and  other  '"Friends 
of  God,"  especially  when  the  zeal  of  preacher  and  people  alike  was 
stimulated  by  the  terrible  visitation  of  the  "  Black  Death,"  to 
which  16,000  fell  victims  in  Strasburg  and  14,000  in  Basle.  The 
Mystics  were  claimed  by  Luther  as  harbingers  of  the  Kelormation, 
but  their  doctrinal  teaching  gave  no  real  ground  for  such  an  assump- 
tion, though  Master  Eokhart,  whose  disciple  Tauler  had  at  one 
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time  been,  was  suspected  not  without  reason  of  pantheistic  lean- 
ings. What  both  Flagellants,  Mystics,  and  several  other  classes 
■of'mediffival  enthusiast's  had  in  common  with  certain  phases  of 
Protestant  revivalism  was,  not  at  all  any  doctrinal _  similarity,  but 
the  passionate  fervour  and  directness  of  their  spiritual  emotions, 
and  their  practical  independence — not  disclaimer  or  contempt — of 
ecclesiastical  sanctions.  There  was  no  taint  of  heresy  about  either 
Fkfjellants  or  Mystics,  but  both  alike  acted  independently  of  the 
hierarchy  and  received  no  formal  countenance  from  superior 
authority.  The  same  by  the  way  might  be  said  of  the  origin  of 
all  the  great  religious  orders,  though  Papal  approbation  was  of 
course  required  before  they  could  take  their  place  as  recognized 
institutions  in  the  Church. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  modern  Protestant  parallels.  The 
broad  outlines  of  the  Wesleyan  movement  of  the  last  century 
are  too  generally  known  to  need  being  dwelt  upon  in  detail  here. 
Its  close  analogy  in  some  respects  to  Catholic  precedents  of  an 
earlier  age  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  its  assailants,  and  indeed 
supplied  one  serious  count  of  their  indictment.  A  vigorous  attack 
on  Wesley  by  a  leading  Bishop  of  the  day  who  had  a  hearty  detes- 
tation for  all  forms  of  enthusiasm,  appeared  under  the  signiQcaut 
title,  The  Zeal  of  Methodists  and  Papists  Compared,  the  argument 
being  that  John"  Wesley  and  e.g.  Ignatius  Loyola  were  pretty  much 
birds  of  a  fe;ither.  In  that  movement,  too,  as  with  the  Mystics  and 
the  Flagellants,  there  was  no  doubt  an  implicit  protest — for  at  tirst 
BO  schism  or  revolt  was  intended,  still  less  any  doctrinal  innova- 
tions— against  the  indolence  and  worldliness  of  the  hierarchy  ;  the 
creation  of  a  new  sect  was  a  subsequent  development,  forming  no 
part  of  the  original  scheme,  and  to  the  last  barely  acquiesced  in 
by  its  authors.  Whether  any  such  result  will  eventually  spring 
out  of  the  somewhat  similar  religious  demonstration  of  our  own 
day  remains  to  be  seen.  As  yet  the  "  Salvation  Army  "  professes, 
we  believe,  entire  neutrality  as  between  diilerent  Christian 
sects  or  Churches,  and  propounds  no  distinctive  creed  and 
no  dogmas  of  its  own.  As  to  whether  it  does  on  the  whole 
more  good  or  harm  opinions  are  divided  as  well  within  as 
without  what  is  called  the  religious  world,  but  that  the 
movement  is  spontaneous  and  sincere  there  cannot,  we  imagine, 
be  any  sort  of  reasonable  doubt.  That  the  phenomenon,  looked 
at  from  outside,  presents-  to  the  observer  much  that  is  gro- 
tesque, and  not  a  little  that  is  at  least  ofi'ensive  to  good 
taste,  is  clear  enough.  Its  array  of  Colonels,  Majors,  Captains, 
Lieutenants,  Sergeants,  and  the  like,  male  and  female,  inevitably 
provokes  a  smile,  find  when  we  are  further  instructed  in  the 
peculiar  nomenclature  adopted  by  individual  preachers  or  leaders 
the  smile  is  apt  to  broaden  into  a  grin  or  a  sneer.  "  The 
Converted  Clown,"  the  "Converted  Drunkard,"  the  "Happy 
Baker,"  the  "  Hallelujah  Fishmonger,"  the  "  Devil  Walloper," 
and  the  "  Devil  Dodger,"  not  to  specify  other  designations  of  still 
more  questionable  propriety,  can  hardly  be  said  to  symbolize  a 
company  of  apostles  to  whom  one  feels  instinctively  drawn.  Nor 
are  one's  sympathies  altogether  conciliated  by  learning  that  one  of 
these  converted  worthies,  in  his  former  unregenerate  state,  "  used 
to  go  to  public  taverns,  stand  on  his  head  on  the  table  and  play  the 
concertina,  and  dance  with  his  feet  agaiLst  the  ceiling,  but  he  is 
now  saved '' ;  or  that  another  "  was  occasionally  dangerous," 
particularly  to  his  wife,  and  was  in  fact  "  so  bad  that  it  seemed  as 
though  lie  were  the  devil  in  human  form/'  for  which  reason — it  is 
rather  oddly  added — "  he  was  called  Friday,"  which  to  us  appears  a 
somewhat  gratuitous  libel  on  Ro'inson  Crusoe's  faithful  henchman. 
Neither  should  we  greatly  care  to  be  in  the  train  when,  as  some- 
times occurs,  the  Salvationists  "  hold  real  blood  and  fire  meetings  " 
in  railway  carriages,  whereby  "  the  travellers  are  greatly  affected," 
as  may  easily  be  conceived.  There  are  too,  it  seems,  rival  sects 
of  Salvationists,  and  a  body  calling  itself  by  a  name  we  do  not 
care  to  repeat  here,  being  more  squeamish,  perhaps,  than  they  are 
about  the  use  of  sacred  names,  who  set  up,  we  cannot  say  altar 
against  altar — for  General  Booth  does  not,  we  imagine,  like  Wesley, 
carry  about  a  portable  altar  with  him — but  banner  against  banner 
and  band  against  band.  Still,  after  allowing  for  all  drawbacks, 
there  is  something  remarkable  and  not  altogether  culpable  or  con- 
temptible about  the  movement.  It  differs  essentially  from  demon- 
strations of  the  Moody  and  Saukey  type  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  that  it  has  more  backbone  and  reality  in  it.  The  most 
casual  observer  of  the  Moody  evangelism  could  not  fail  to  be 
struck,  not  only  by  the  large  preponderance  of  the  female  element 
in  his  audiences,  but  by  the  conspicuous  fact  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  were  not  at  all  of  the  class  of  converted  roughs 
and  drunkards,  but  respectable,  if  rather  commonplace,  religion- 
ists, who  were  evidently  accustomed  to  sit  under  the  ministry  of 
some  dear  Mr.  Spoutaway  or  other  on  each  recurring  Sunday,  but 
who,  not  unnaturally,  found  the  mild  excitement  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall  of  Islington  and  the  dulcet  tones  of  Mr.  Sankey's 
American  organ  a  pleasing  variation  on  the  pious  but  somewhat 
insipid  rhetoric  and  shrieking  hymnody  of  Little  Bethel  or 
Ebenezer. 

Now  the  Salvationists,  whether  they  produce  any  lasting  efi'ects 
or  not  to  justify  the  noisy  obtrusiveness  of  their  very  unajsthetic 
demonstrations,  do  unquestionably  get  hold  of  a  class  of  the  popu- 
lation not  too  much  addicted  hitherto  to  listening  to  any  version 
of  Gospel  teaching.  Something  of  their  success  may  be  due,  as  has 
been  suggested,  to  their  "  invention  of  a  religious  free-and-easy," 
■whereby  an  office  and  place  in  the  worship — we  can  hardly  say  the 
ritual — is  assigned  to  each  believer,  and  their  aggressive  energy  is 
no  doubt  braced  and  sustained  by  the  enlivening  stimulant  of 
popular  persecution.   But  that  can  hardly  be  the  whole  explana- 


tion. Let  our  readers  compare  with  the  description  we  quoted 
just  now  from  the  author  of  Latin  Christianity  of  the  army  of 
Flagellants  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  following  report,  guaranteed 
by  the  St.  James's  Gazette  as  coming  from  a  credible  eyewitness, 
of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Salvation  Army.  There  were,  of  course, 
no  flagellations,  for  bodily  penance,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
fiisting,  flogging,  or  other  austerities,  has  no  place  in  Protestant 
schemes  of  conversion  ;  nor  was  the  cross  carried  in  front  of  the 
procession.  But  in  spirit,  and  even  in  outward  semblance,  in  spite 
of  these  difi'erences,  the  Flagellants  and  the  Salvationists  have 
much  in  common  : — 

Some  days  ago  a  company  of  them,  some  hundred  strongs,  might  have 
been  seen  maicliing  four  deep  across  Primrose  Hill.  In  front  a  sturdy 
young  woman  carried  a  red  ensign  witli  a  blue  border  and  large  yellow  star 
in  the  centre,  and  beside  her  two  leaders  marclied  bacliwards  and  gave  out 
the  hymns  as  they  went.  Other  oflicers,  in  tight  tunics  with  a  metal  S  ou 
the  collar,  swayed  their  arms  .aloft  in  time  with  the  music.  The  faces  in 
tlio  ranks  loolied  bright  and  resolute  ;  especially  those  of  the  young  cadets, 
who  came  last.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  these  clean  healthy  youngsters  here, 
instead  of  tossing  for  halfpence  in  some  grimy  court  or  studying  the  life 
of  a  buccaneer  or  a  pirate  in  penny  novelettes.  When  the  leaders  gave  out 
a  hymn  whose  words  lired  the  imagination  of  the  company,  a  light  seemed 
to  run  along  the  ranks  from  end  to  end  which  gave  to  each  face  an  expres- 
sion of  triunipli  and  happiuess  most  remarkaljle.  No  one,  young  or  old, 
seemed  weary  or  inditlerent.  The  route  was  through  decent  streets  of 
villas  and  gardens,  and  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  march,  and  very 
little  jeering.  They  soon  came  to  their  hall,  a  large  building  up  a  court; 
and,  once  inside,  those  of  the  Army  ranged  themselves  like  a  choir  on 
rising  t  ers  of  seats  all  across  the  hall,  their  flag  perched  aloft.  Those 
whom  the  doorkeeper  passed  in  were  below,  in  front,  in  the  body  of  the 
hall,  and  formed  an  audience  ;  a  bench  for  converts  dividing  them  from 
the  Army.  Tlie  children — some  very  little  ones  too — were  kept  in  order 
without  effort  ;  but  it  seemed  to  nie  that  the  sincerity  and  business-like 
air  of  these  people  Icept  order  of  itself.  For  some  time  singing  went  on 
irregularly.  When  they  came  to  "Here's  my  heart  and  here's  my  liand, 
To  meet  you  in  the  better  land,"  all  hands  were  raised  together  with  great 
dramatic  etfect.  Wlien  they  were  wearied  of  singing,  a  praj'er  was  given 
by  a  young  man  with  a  thrilling  and  searching  intonation  of  voice  ;  and 
while  he  praj'ed  the  faces  of  many  there  were  lit  up  with  an  expression 
wliich  might  have  been  mistaken  for  one  of  pious  rapture  by  any  observer 
who  was  not  a  hardened  man  of  the  world.  There  were  more  men  than 
women  in  this  choir  and  very  few  old  people. 

Then  follow  the  preachments  or  experiences  of  various  recruits  to 
the  Army.  We  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  much  in  their 
methods  of  procedure,  and  probably  still  more  in  the  details  of 
their  teaching,  with  which  we  should  have  no  sympathy.  But  as 
a  social  and  religious  phenomenon  of  the  day  the  movement  is 
certainly  noteworthy,  and  appears  to  us  more  deserving  of  at- 
tention, if  not  respect,  than  some  which  in  recent  years  have 
received  a  warmer  encouragement  from  the  ostensible  organs  and 
spokesmen  of  the  fashionable  religious  world. 


THE  NAVAL  AND  SUBJIAEINE  ENGINEERING  EXHIBITION. 

IN  some  respects  the  Exhibition  opened  on  Monday  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall  is  certainly  disappointing.  Although  a 
good  many  large  models  are  shown,  the  naval  part  of  it  is  in 
essentials  extremely  weak.  In  these  days,  when  the  art  of  con- 
struction is  so  much  more  important  than  it  ever  has  been  before, 
a  naval  exhibition  should,  in  the  first  place,  show  something  of 
the  method  followed  in  building  the  great  steamers  of  which  such 
numbers  are  set  afloat  every  year,  and  on  which  this  country  may 
without  exaggeration  be  said  to  depend.  There  has  been  greater 
advance  in  shipbuilding  of  late  than  in  any  other  kind  of  work 
done  by  Englishmen,  and  at  a  period  of  intense  activity  an  im- 
portant transition  has  begun.  Steel  is  gradually  supplanting  iron, 
and  for  certain  classes  of  vessels  will  probably  in  time  supplant  it 
as  completely  as  iron  has  supplanted  wood.  It  might,  then,  ba 
expected  that  a  naval  exhibition  would  show  something  of  the 
method  by  which  the  Servias  and  Arizonas  and  Alaskas  of  the 
present  day  are  constructed,  and  also  the  manner  in  which, 
the  difficulties  connected  with  steel  shipbuilding  have  been 
got  over,  and  what  is  the  system  now  followed ;  but,  natural  as 
such  an  expectation  may  be,  it  certainly  will  not  be  gi-atified  at 
the  show  at  Islington,  and  the  spectator  who  goes  there  hoping 
to  see  models  showing  construction,  to  learn  something  about 
water-ballast,  to  see  girders,  angles,  or  plates  punched  or  drilled, 
annealed  or  unannealed,  and  to  discover  what  is  now  being  done 
with  steel,  will  gain  about  as  much  knowledge  as  he  would  obtain 
by  going  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Exhibition  is  held,  not  in  order  to  give  instruction  or  gratify 
curiosity,  but  for  a  practical  purpose.  This  is  true  enough,  but 
surely  it  would  answer  the  purpose  of  some  firms  to  show 
their  method  of  constructing  ships,  or  the  improvements  which 
they  have  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  construct  ships. 
In  spite  of  the  achievements  of  modern  naval  architects,  there  is 
much  misgiving  respecting  the  safety  of  the  great  iron  steamers  of 
the  day;  and  the  loss  of  the  Douro  seems  at  last  to  have  brought 
home  to  the  public  mind  what  has  been  pointed  out  so  often  in 
these  columns— the  utter  uselessuess  of  the  so-called  water-tight 
bulkheads.  Any  shipbuilders,  therefore,  who  could  show  that  they 
built  safe  ships,  orany  naval  architectswhocould  show  how  to  build 
safe  ships  while  keeping  within  the  limits  of  practicable  cost,  would 
certainly  not  find  their  contributions  to  the  show  disregarded,  while 
it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  much  interest  would  attach  to 
exhibitions  of  material  treated  in  the  latest  manner.  Either  with 
the  contributors  to  the  Exhibition  or  with  its  promoters,  these  con- 
siderations have,  however,  failed  to  weigh,  and  the  visitor  to  the 
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Agricultural  ll.all  will  learn  very  little  about  the  last  developments 
of  construction,  about  the  means  taken  to  ensure  safety,  or  about 
the  improvements  which  are  due  to  the  use  of  steel. 

If,  however,  the  Exhibition  is  deficient  in  essentials,  and  if  it 
fails  to  show  what  modern  naval  architecture  is  doing,  it  is  very 
far  from  being  utterly  devoid  of  interest,  and  certainly  does  not 
deserve  the  absolute  condemnation  passed  on  it  by  the  Times.  A 
great  number  of  ingenious  devices  which  merit  the  attention  of 
the  expert  are  shown,  and  there  is  not  a  little  to  interest  the  ordi- 
nary spectator.  What  promised  at  first  to  be  the  most  popular 
sight  in  the  Exhibition  was  the  huge  tank,  a  kind  of  aquarium 
for  human  beings,  in  which,  according  to  report,  all  kinds  of 
diving  operations,  from  the  most  elaborate  modern  method  to  the 
simple  manner  of  the  pearl  seekers,  were  to  be  conducted.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  great  diving  tank  proved  a  cause  of  dis- 
appointment. The  water  with  which  it  was  filled  was  so  turbid 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see  what  was  going  on;  and, 
though  spectators  watched  with  great  assiduity  at  the  windows,  it 
is  to  be  leared  that  they  learnt  but  very  little.  On  the  whole,  work 
under  water  seems  to  have  been  fairly,  but  not  fully,  illustrated. 
Models  showing  methods  of  raising  vessels  have  been  sent,  and 
one  submarine  boat  was  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  but  we 
were  unable  to  find  her,  and  there  is  not  apparently  a  model  of 
anj''  submarine  vessel  in  the  whole  Exhibition.  The  Admiralty, 
possibly  from  a  wise  discretion,  have  not  sent  one,  and  the  engineers 
and  naval  architects  who  plan  such  strange  craft  have  also,  very 
sensibl}'  perhaps,  kept  their  own  secrets.  There  was  some  talk 
Dot  long  ago  of  a  remarkable  vessel  designed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  by  the  indomitable  Mr.  Ericsson,  and  it  would 
have  been  interesting  to  see  whether  our  constructors  are  kee]}- 
ing  pace  with  him ;  but  no  reproductions  on  a  small  scale  of 
vessels  which  can  work  altogether  under  water  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Exhibition.  Of  models  of  vessels  such  as  men  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  there  is  no  lack.  The  Admiralty  send 
miniatures  of  the  Monarch,  Devastation,  Fopoffl;a,  and  Fohj- 
phemus.  The  PojxiJJka  type  is  not  very  likely  to  be  copied,  and 
does  not  merit  attention,  but  the  I'oli/phemus,  not  altogether  sub- 
marine, but  more  under  water  than  most  ships,  \ei-y  possibly 
indicates  a  new  departure.  In  looking  at  the  model  of  this 
■wonderful  cigar-shaped  vessel,  with  its  sharp  bow  and  tremendous 
ram,  it  seems  diiiicult  to  believe  that  any  ship  afloat  can  survive 
a  thrust  from  her.  Whether  she  will  be  able  to  escape  herself 
after  ramming  is  a  difl'erent  question.  Near  the  unsightly  men- 
of-war  are  models  of  the  more  or  less  unsightly  merchant  steamers, 
of  which  there  is  a  large  show  in  the  Exhibition.  That  which 
attracts  the  most  attention  is  a  large  model  of  the  Hcrcia,  sent 
by  her  builders,  Messrs.  J.  and  G.  Thompson,  of  Glasgow.  In 
this  vessel,  the  finest  merchant  steamer  atioat,  there  is  much 
to  admire,  and  not  a  little  to  criticize.  Ugliness  has  of  course 
been  sought  and  attained.  Not  to  produce  an  ngly  vessel 
■would  be  to  disobey  an  unwritten  but  inexorable  law  which 
rules  the  designers  of  modern  steamships,  and  accordingly  the 
Servia  has  the  hideous  straight  stem  which,  as  has  recently  been 
pointed  out,  is  not  only  ugly  but  dangerous,  and  a  counter 
■worthy  of  a  collier.  Unpleasant  to  look  at  as  she  is,  however,  she 
seems  admirably  designed  for  going  through  the  water  and  for 
meeting  heavy  seas.  Tier  long  bow,  with  scarcely  aiij'  contrary 
flexure  in  its  fine  lines,  is  exquisitely  modelled  ;  and  the  lines  of 
her  run  also  show  excellent  designing.  Near  the  miniature  of 
the  Servia  are  three  other  models  of  great  passenger  steamers — the 
Britannic,  the  City  of  Berlin,  and  the  Alaska.  The  first  is,  very 
absurdly,  represented  as  if  afloat — that  is  to  say,  her  water-line  is 
surrounded  by  a  sheet  of  mirror  glass — so  that  no  opinion  can  be 
formed  of  her  lines.  The  Cttij  <]f  BcrUn  has,  like  other  vessels  of 
the  luman  Line,  a  clipper  bow,  and  looks  somewhat  the  better  for 
it,  but  in  other  respects  she  is  not  comely.  The  lines  of  her  en- 
trance and  run  scarcely  seem  to  have  the  beauty  of  the  Servians. 
The  Alaska,  of  the  Guiou  line,  is  credited  with  the  quickest 
passage  on  record ;  but  we  believe  that  the  Ounard  steamers 
take  a  somewhat  longer  course  than  other  vessels,  so  that  a  com- 
parison of  times  is  misleading.  This  steamer  has  undoubtedly 
extraordinary  speed ;  but  nevertheless  she  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  admirably  modelled  below  water  as  the  Servia.  Both  ships, 
and  others  of  which  models  have  been  sent,  show  in  a  marked 
manner  the  peculiarities  of  modern  design.  Two  principles, 
never  departed  from,  seem  to  guide  the  mercantile  naval  archi- 
tects of  the  present  day.  One  is  a  love  of  ugliness  for  its  own 
sake  ;  the  other  an  intense  desire  to  teach  passengers  thoroughlj' 
how  to  face  the  sea-breezes.  It  seems  to  be  a  fixed  rule  to  have  as 
little  clear  deck  space  as  possible  on  the  upper  deck,  leaving  only 
the  so-called  promenade  decks  open.  A  more  uncomfortable  place 
than  a  promenade  deck  when  it  is  blowing  or  when  the  vessel 
is  steaming  head  to  wind  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find.  Of  course, 
the  faster  the  ship  the  greater  the  misery.  Even  the  small 
amount  of  space  left  clear  on  the  upper  deck  is  apparently 
grudgingly  allowed,  as  it  is  now  the  practice  to  surround  it,  not 
with  a  solid  bulwark  but  with  an  open  railing,  so  as  to  expose 
those  who  frequent  it  as  much  as  possible.  AVhy  it  should  be 
thought  necessary  to  make  passengers  uncomfortable  on  deck  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand,  but  the  principle  is  obviously  generally 
accepted  and  unflinchingly  adhered  to. 

A  good  many  models,  besides  those  of  the  four  great  vessels 
mentioned,  are  exhibited,  and  one  in  particular  deserves  at- 
tention, as  it  represents  a  vessel  constructed  by  the  builders  of 
the  Servia  which  was  designed  to  steam  eighteen  knots,  and 
has,  we  believe,  exceeded  even  this  very  high  speed.  Of  the 
other  models  of  large  sea-going  ships,  want  of  space  prevents  us 


from  speaking.  The  very  many  specimens  of  ingenious  machinery 
which  are  exhibited  cannot  be  fitly  described  without  the  aid  of 
drawings,  and  are  interesting  rather  to  the  specialist  than  to  the 
lay  spectator.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  various  kinds  of 
steam  steering-gear,  in  some  of  which  wonderful  inventive  skiU. 
has  been  shown.  There  are  elaborate  contrivances  of  other  kinds 
to  be  seen,  and  though  great  engines  are  unavoidably  wanting,  the 
Exhibition  seems  complete  in  machinery  of  the  minor  kind.  In 
some  respects  it  is,  as  has  been  said,  very  deficient,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  similar  deficiencies  will  not  mark  the 
Exhibition  shortly  to  be  opened  at  Fishmongers'  Hall,  if  it  is 
really  intended  to  show  the  present  state  of  shipbuilding  in 
England. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  TEADE, 

THE  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  March  afford  evidence  that 
our  foreign  customers  are  growing  in  prosperity,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  they  are  taking  larger  and  larger  quantities  of  our 
goods.  We  saw  last  week  that  the  Revenue  returns  for  the 
quarter  ended  with  March  pointed  to  a  diminution  of  the  con- 
suming power  of  the  people,  and  there  were  other  symptoms  of  a 
check  to  trade.  It  is  satisfactory,  then,  to  find  that  our  foreign 
commerce,  at  any  rate,  continues  to  grow.  The  revival  in  trade 
has  now  continued  for  three  years  and  a  half.  The  first  three 
months  of  i8So  showed  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1 879.  The  first  three  months  of  1881  showed  an  increase  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  18S0 ;  and  now  we  find  an  increase  in 
the  first  three  months  of  1882  over  those  of  1881.  The  growth, 
however,  is  slow  and  gradual,  and  for  that  reason  is  the  more 
satisfactory',  since  it  gives  assurance  that  there  is  no  inflation,  and 
consequently  that,  as  yet  at  least,  the  ground  is  not  being  prepared 
for  disaster  and  depression.  Comparing  the  month's  return  with 
that  for  March  of  last  year,  we  find  that  the  value  of  the  imports 
amounted  to  38,008,673?.,  an  increase  of  1,166,337/.,  ov  about  3 
per  cent.  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  several  articles  of 
food,  such  as  bacon,  beef,  maize,  potatoes,  coffee,  and  refined  sugar ; 
but  raw  sugar  shows  a  large  increase,  and  there  is  also  an  increase 
in  most  other  raw  materials  of  manufacture  except  cotton.  Turn- 
ing nest  to  the  exports,  we  find  their  value  20,983, 275/.,  an 
increase  of  1,852,237/.,  or  about  9|  per  cent.  The  increase  is 
found  in  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  goods,  in  jute,  yarn,  and  in  some 
classes  of  cotton  manufactures ;  but  it  is  most  important  in  iron, 
millwork,  machinery,  and  hardware.  The  quantity  of  iron  ex- 
ported in  the  month  shows  an  increase  of  29^  per  cent. ;  while  the 
value  shows  an  increase  of  21^  per  cent.  As  the  proportionate 
increase  in  the  quantity  is  larger  than  that  in  the  value,  it  follows 
that  prices  have  fallen  since  March  last  year,  and  that  the  volume 
of  business  done  has  increased  very  largely  indeed.  The  only  im- 
portant article  which  shows  a  decrease  is  cotton  piece  goods,  and  the 
falling  cfi'  is  mainly  in  the  exports  to  India.  The  Indian  market 
has  evidently  been  glutted  by  the  enormous  exports  of  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  As  soon  as  good  harvests  succeeded  to  bad, 
there  was  a  great  demand  on  the  part  of  the  population  for  cotton 
goods,  and,  as  usual,  the  Lancashire  merchants  overdid  the  busi- 
ness. It  will  take  some  time  before  the  stock  now  unsaleable  in 
the  Indian  mtirket  is  worked  off ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  prosperity  of  India  is  growing,  and  that  after  a  while 
the  demand  for  cotton  goods  will  spring  up  again.  It  may  come 
even  more  quickly  than  is  generally  expected,  since  the  shortness 
of  the  American  harvests  last  year,  and  the  speculation  in  wheat 
both  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  have  enabled  India  to  export  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  quantity  of  wheat,  and  consequently  have  poured 
unaccustomed  wealth  into  the  country.  But,  in  any  case,  the  trade 
generally  is  sound  ;  for,  while  there  is  a  falling  off'  in  the  demand 
from  India,  there,  is  an  increase  in  the  demand  of  most  other 
countries.  And,  speaking  broadly  of  our  foreign  trade  taken 
altogether,  the  prospect  is  of  an  increasing  business.  For  the 
three  months  ended  with  March  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
exports  is  6,454,453/.,  or  over  12  per  cent.;  and  for  the  same 
three  months  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  13 
2,799,464/.,  or  about  2f  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  both  for  the  three  months  and  for  the 
month,  are  very  satisfactory,  and  show  that  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country  has  not  shared  in  the  depression  testified  to  by  the 
Revenue  returns. 

The  home  trade  is  less  satisfactory  than  the  foreign  trade.  We 
saw  last  week  that  the  Revenue  returns  for  the  three  months 
ended  with  March  were  disappointing ;  and  it  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  other  symptoms  of  the  condition  of  the  population 
are  less  satisfactory  than  they  were  expected  to  be  at  the  close  of 
last  year.  Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  is  usually  a  slack  one.  The  harvests  have  at  that  time 
been  got  in  and  to  a  large  extent  marketed,  and  agricultural 
operations  for  the  new  season  have  hardly  begun.  Moreover,  the 
ports  of  many  important  countries  are  closed  by  ice,  and  naviga- 
tion is  difficult  on  account  of  storms.  And  there  has  been  a 
special  reason  this  year  for  the  check  to  trade  in  the  Paris  Bourse 
panic,  the  dearness  of  money  it  occasioned,  and  the  fears  of  war 
generated  by  General  Skobelefl's  speeches.  Lastly,  the  long  suc- 
cession of  bad  harvests  and  the  agricultural  depression  necessarily 
weigh  upon  the  home  markets.  When  we  take  all  these  things 
into  account  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  the  symptoms 
to  which  we  have  referred  are  less  discouraging  than  at 
first  sight  they  look,  and,  indeed,  they  give  promise  of  im- 
proving trade.    For  instance,  sixteen  English  and  Welsh  rail- 
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ways  have  earned  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  622,973/. 
more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  It  is  true 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  gain  is  made  from  passenger 
traffic,  not  from  goods,  and  tbat  therefore  the  increase  does 
not  testify  so  much  to  augmented  trade  as  at  first  sight 
it  appears  to  do.  It  must  also  be  added  that  the  increase 
in  tlie  passenger  traffic  is  largely  due  to  the  exceptionally  mild 
■weather  we  have  had  during  the  three  months,  whereas  in  the 
corresponding  three  months  of  last  year  the  weather  was  un- 
usually severe.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  public  were  able 
to  spend  this  large  amount  more  than  they  spent  last  year ; 
and  that  although  the  chief  gain  is  in  passenger  trallic,  there 
has  also  been  a  very  considerable  gain — about  two-fifths — in 
goods  traffic,  showing,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  also  show, 
that  the  volume  of  trade  done  is  larger  than  in  the  correspondiug 
period  of  last  year.  Another  sign  not  altogether  as  satisfactory 
as  was  looked  for  at  the  close  of  last  year,  but  still  encouraging 
for  the  future,  and  showing  that  trade  continues  to  improve, 
is  furnished  by  the  Bankers'  Clearing  House  returns.  From 
the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of  March  they  show  in- 
creases in  six  cases  and  decreases  in  only  two,  and  the  increases 
in  amount  largely  overbalance  the  decreases.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Manchester  Bankers'  Clearing  House  returns.  Lastly,  we 
have  the  fact  of  a  large  decrease  in  the  stock  of  pig-iron  in  the 
North  of  England,  which  was  to  be  expected  from  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  shown  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns.  The  return  of  the  Ironmasters'  Association  shows 
that  the  make  of  Cleveland  pig-iron  was  about  thirty  thousand  tons 
less  than  in  March  of  last  year.  Moreover,  the  shipments  of  the 
month  were  very  large,  and  the  home  consumption  has  greatly  in- 
creased, while  the  stock  in  store  has  been  reduced  about  -thirty 
thousand  tons.  As  the  decrease  in  the  make  was  about  thirty 
thousand  tons,  it  follows  that  the  consumption  was  just  equal  to 
the  production  of  the  month.  If  this  rate  of  consumption  is  kept 
up,  an  improvement  in  the  pig-iron  trade  may  reasonably  be 
looked  for. 

Turning  now  to  the  future,  the  most  encouraging  feature  is  the 
fineness  of  the  weather.  For  a  very  long  time  farmers'  prospects 
have  not  been  so  good  as  they  are  at  present,  and  if  the  weather 
continues  equally  favourable  we  may  look  forward  to  an  excellent 
harvest.  It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  reckon  with  any  confidence 
upon  the  harvest  as  yet— so  mauyaccidents  may  happen  in  the  mean- 
time ;  but  still  the  fact  that  the  farmers  are  lull  of  hope  as  regards 
the  future  is  in  itself  an  important  element  in  the  prospects  of 
trade— trade,  like  everything  else,  being  influenced  largely  by 
the  disposition  of  the  public.  A  single  good  harvest,  no  doubt, 
would  not  be  enough  to  recoup  farmers  for  all  their  losses  during 
so  many  successive  bad  seasons  ;  but  it  would  show  that  the  run 
of  bad  luck  had  at  length  come  to  an  end ;  it  would  give 
them  courage  to  face  the  future,  and  it  would  wipe  ofi"  at  least 
a  part  of  their  losses.  Moreover,  it  would  help  to  restore 
their  credit.  Bankers  and  others  would  be  more  willing  to 
renew  advances  to  them  if  agriculture  appeared  to  be  looking 
up  than  they  would  be  if  the  succession  of  bad  seasons  con- 
tinued. Above  all,  fanners  themselves  would  have  more  heart 
to  improve  their  lauds,  and  generally  to  lay  out  money,  than 
at  present.  Until  we  have  a  few  good  harvests  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  really  good  trade  will  not  exist.  Prosperity  abroad 
may  give  a  stimulus  to  our  foreign  trade,  and  the  prosperity  ol 
any  great  industry  at  home  will  transmit  itself  through  o'ther 
industries,  and  will  make  trade  moderately  profitable.  But  real 
prosperity  in  all  branches  of  business,  giving  elasticity  to  the 
revenue,  raising  wages  and  prices,  and  swelling  profits,  is  not 
to  be  expected  without  good  harvests.  So  far  the  prospects 
before  fanners  are  good.  The  very  low  prices  and  low  wages 
that  prevail  are  also  fixvourable  to  improved  trade,  since  they 
keep  down  the  cost  of  production  and  enable  manufacturers  anil 
merchants  to  compete  with  their  rivals  in  foreign  markets. 
Lastly,  the  cheapness  of  money  is  highly  favourable  to  trade. 
When  the  Bauk  rate  is  5  per  cent,  or  over,  people  in  business 
naturally  restrict  their  undertakings  as  much  as  possible ;  but 
when  the  rate  falls,  as  at  present,  to  3  per  cent.,  they  are 
encouraged  "  to  go  into  stock,"  as  the  phrase  is— that  is  to  say, 
to  speculate  with  cheap  money,  on  the  chance  of  an  improvement 
in  trade  and  a  rise  in  prices,  and  thus  a  stimulus  is  given  through- 
out the  whole  commercial  world.  That  money  will  continue  cheap 
for  some  months  is  highly  probable.  Speculation  is  quiet,  both  in 
commodities  and  in  securities,  and  there  is  no  great  demand  for 
gold  anywhere.  The  larger  part  of  the  amount  to  be  furnished  to 
Italy  is  already  provided.  Gold  is  more  likely  to  come  from  the 
United  States  than  to  be  taken  thither,  while  upon  the  Continent 
there  is  a  general  over-abundance  of  money.  In  Paris,  in  parti- 
cular, unemployed  capital  has  accumulated  in  very  large  amounts, 
as  is  usual  everywhere  immediately  after  crises.  The  continuance 
then,  of  cheap  money  for  some  months  to  come  may  be  looked 
forward  to  with  reasonable  confidence ;  and  cheap  money,  as  we 
have  said,  always  imparts  a  stimulus  to  trade. 


EACIXG. 

^HE  earlier  meetings  of  the  present  racing  season  ben'an  in 
^  weather  that  might  often  be  desired  at  Ascot  or  Goodwood. 
■I'eople  who  rarely  go  to  races  until '  May  have  been  tempted  this 
spring  to  attend  race-meetiugs  as  early  as  March.    In  some  cases 


they  had  reason  to  regret  their  departure  from  their  usual  habits, 
for  at  Lincoln  between  the  hours  of  bright  sunshine  there  were 
showers  of  snow  and  of  driving  hail,  while  at  Liverpool  the  day  of 
the  Grand  National  Steeplechase  was  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
ever  known,  even  at  that  proverbially  cold-giving  entertainment. 

During  the  early  season  it  is  more  interesting  to  take  a  re- 
trospect of  the  performances  of  the  stock  of  the  principal  stud 
horses  than  to  shiver  on  a  bleak  racecourse  watching  second-class 
plating.  Breeders  of  racehorses  are  specially  concerned  in  the 
question  of  sires  at  the  present  time  of  year,  for  more  than 
three  thousand  thoroughbred  mares  have  to  be  mated  every  spring. 
Although  fewer  horses  by  Adventurer  won  races  in  1881  than  in 
1880,  a  dozen  of  his  stock  were  winners,  of  whom  Ishmael,  Bonnie 
Boon,  Bal  Gal,  and  Privateer  were  the  largest  winners.  Many 
racegoers  thought  it  a  pity  that  the  roaring  Bal  Gal  should  have 
been  allowed  to  run  seven  times  to  win  one  race,  but  the  935^. 
that  she  won  at  Doncaster  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  pay  her 
expenses.  In  spite  of  having  often  disappointed  his  backers, 
Ishmael  has  been  a  useful  horse,  and  he  landed  1,675/.  in  stakes 
during  the  season.  Notwithstanding  the  expectations  that  had 
lately  been  raised  about  him,  and  the  advance  of  his  fee  to  fifty 
guineas,  Bertram  had  only  one  winner,  but  that  horse — Robert 
the  Devil — won  nearly  four  thousand  pounds  during  the  year. 
Bertram's  fee  has  been  reduced  this  spring  to  35  guineas,  but  his 
son  Robert  the  Devil  is  advertised  at  stud  at  50  guineas.  Blair 
Athol,  who  is  twenty  years  old,  had  eleven  winners,  and  his 
owners  are  not  unlikely  to  get  back  with  interest  the  i  ,950  guineas 
they  gave  for  him  last  September.  Blue  Gown  had  four  times 
as  many  winners  in  1881  as  he  had  in  1880.  His  two-year-old. 
colt,  Purjjle  and  Scarlet,  won  1,200/.,  and  Royal  Blue,  another 
two-year-old,  won  650/.  in  one  race.  Scobell  kept  up  the  memory 
of  his  father,  Carnival,  by  winning  considerably  more  than  7,000/. 
The  stock  of  Cremorne  won  eleven  races.  His  two-year-old 
filly,  Kermesse,  showed  some  of  the  very  best  form  of  Jier  year, 
and  she  won  stakes  worth  more  than  7,000/.  Cameliard  won 
rather  more,  and  Voluptuary  rather  less,  than  2,000/.,  and  both 
Whitechapel  and  Ollerton  won  about  1,000/.  Altogether  Cremorne 
proved  a  very  successful  horse  last  year,  and  his  owner  was  pro- 
bably wise  in  buying  him  in  at  5,400  guineas,  and  even  at  the 
high  fee  of  100  guineas  he  is  pretty  certain  to  be  sought  after  by 
breeders.  Doncaster  had  ten  winners — Bend  Or  alone  winning 
over  4,000  guineas.  Dutch  Skater,  who  had  only  one  winner  in 
1880  or  1879,  had  five  last  season.  One  of  these  was  the  celebrated 
two-year-old  Dutch  Oven,  who  won  between  9,000/.  and  10,000/, 
in  stakes.  It  is  not  every  sire  that  can  boast  of  such  stock  as 
Insulaire  and  Dutch  Oven,  Favonius  was  scarcely  so  successful  as  in 
the  two  previous  seasons,  Galopin  was  represented  by  a  smart  two- 
year-old  in  Little  Sister,  and  his  three-year-old  filly  Atalanta  won 
three  races  exceeding  a  thousand  pounds  in  value. 

Hermit  was  one  of  the  most  successful  sires  of  last  season.  He 
was  represented  by  twenty  winners,  who  won  forty-nine  races. 
Thebais,  the  winner  of  the  Oaks  and  the  One  Thousand,  won  more 
than  10,000/.,  Peter  over  4,500/.,  each  of  the  two-year-old  fillies, 
Nellie  and  St.  Marguerite,  more  than  2,000/.,  and  Windsor  above 
1,000/.  When  in  a  good  humour  the  best  stock  of  Hermit  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed  by  any  other ;  but  from  their  uncertain 
temper,  many  of  his  descendants  cause  ruinous  disappointments  to 
backers.  To  non-betting  owners,  however,  they  are  valuable 
horses,  as  they  win  plenty  of  races  if  persevered  with.  Kingcraft 
had  the  respectable  number  of  nine  winning  children,  of  which 
Strathblane  won  2,638/.,  while  Monarch  won  1,000/.  and  more  in  a 
single  race.  Knight  of  the  Garter  also  had  nine  winners  :  but  he 
had  had  sixteen  in  the  previous  season.  Lord  Lyon,  again,  had 
fewer  winning  representatives  in  1881  than  in  either  1880  or  1879. 
Half  a  dozen  of  Lowlander's  stock  were  in  the  winning  list,  but 
none  of  them  had  won  races  of  great  importance.  Fourteen 
horses  by  Macaroni  won  races — Sir  Marmaduke  and  Great  Carle 
having  been  about  the  highest  winners  among  his  three-year- 
olds,  and  Agneta  and  Vista  among  his  two-year-olds.  Musket 
had  half  a  dozen  winners,  among  whom  were  Petronel,  who  won 
1,700/.,  besides  some  Queen's  Plates,  and  Brown  Bess,  who  brought 
in  1,150/.  Dominic,  by  The  Palmer,  won  the  Liverpool  Cup;  but 
the  only  other  winner  by  The  Palmer  was  EveningChimes.  There 
were  eleven  winners  by  Prince  Charlie,  half  a  dozen  of  them  being 
two-year-olds,  and  Queen'sMessenger  had  ten  of  his  stock  in  the  win- 
ning list.  The  only  winner  by  Reverberation  was  Thunderstruck, 
who  won  more  than  a  thousand  pounds,  and  also  a  Queen's  Plate, 
Rosicrucian  had  as  many  as  twenty  winners.  His  filly  Geheimniss 
was  one  of  the  fastest  two-year-olds  of  her  year,  and  her  winnings 
amounted  to  4,378/.  Another  two-year-old  by  Rosier  . cian,  a  colt 
named  Adrastus,  won  the  Molecomb  Stakes  at  Goodwood,  when 
20  to  I  was  laid  against  him. 

There  were  thirteen  winners  by  Pero  Gomez.  One  of  these  was 
Peregrine,  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas,  a  race  worth 
6,150/.  A  couple  of  two-year-olds.  Belle  Lurette  and  Babul,  and 
a  four-year-old  called  Espada,  by  Pero  Gomez,  won  about  a 
thousand  pounds  each.  There  was  the  same  number  of  winners  by 
Scottish  Chief  in  1881  as  in  i88o.  Sixteen  winning  representatives 
is  a  highly  creditable  yearly  average  to  any  sire.  The  very  useful 
Mowerina  won  five  races,  worth  altogether  over  fourteen  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  two-year-old  colt,  Scotch  Whisky,  occasionally 
showed  some  decent  form.  Several  other  two-year-olds  by 
Scottish  Chief  ran  well  at  difl'erent  times,  among  whom  were 
Darnaway,  Donald  Caird,  and  Pursebearer,  but  the  largest  winner 
of  his  two-year-olds  was  Dunmore,  who  won  stakes  amounting  to 
1,648/.    He  won  the  Woodcote  Stakes  at  Epsom,  but  towards  the 
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end  of  the  season  bis  form  was  considerably  below  the  best  of  the 
year.  See-Saw  is  a  very  risinp  sire.  In  i88o  he  was  represented 
by  seven  winners;  but  in  i88i  double  that  number  of  his  de- 
scendants won  races.  One  of  his  sons  was  Bruce,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  best  two-year-old  colt  of  his  year.  lie  won  every 
race  for  which  he  started,  and  he  was  firmly  established  as  first 
favourite  for  the  Derby.  Another  clever  two-year-old  by  See- 
Saw  was  Inchape.  She  won  nine  races  during  the  season,  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  she  ran  twenty-one  times.  Both 
Bruce  and  luchape  won  more  than  2,500/.  Sing-Song  was 
another  two-year-old  to  be  proud  of.  She  won  five  races, 
worth  in  all  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
A  two-year-old  colt  by  See-Saw,  out  of  Peine  de  Coeur,  won 
stakes  worth  within  a  few  sovereigns  of  two  thousand  pounds. 
His  first  race  was  the  valuable  British  Dominion  Two-Year-Old 
Stakes  at  Sandowu  Park,  which  he  won  in  a  canter  by  four 
lengths.  At  Lewes  he  gave  Executor  5  lbs.  and  ran  him  to  a  head, 
and  in  the  Champion  Breeders'  Foal  Stakes,  at  Derby,  he  ran 
within  three-quarters  of  a  length  of  Dutch  Oven.  A  filly  by  See- 
Saw,  called  Jubilee,  although  ol'ten  beaten,  won  a  race  worth 
nearly  si.t  hundred  pounds.  The  three-year-old  Mazurka  won 
2,350/.  in  one  race  at  .4Lscot,  and  792Z.  at  Goodwood  in  the  Stewards' 
Cup,  when  she  beat  twentj'-seven  competitors,  and  she  won  the 
Croxteth  Cup  at  the  end  of  the  season  at  Liverpool.  Cradle, 
Cylinder,  and  Mastel-  Waller  each  won  large  sums  in  stakes,  and 
but  two  of  the  fourteen  winners  by  See-Saw  won  mere  hundred- 
pound  plates.  Speculum  had  twenty-three  winning  children 
last  year,  and  in  each  of  the  two  previous  years  he  had  twenty. 
His  three-year-old  colt,  Hagioscope,  won  something  short  of 
a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  in  five  races.  His  three  aged 
horses — Advance,  Kaleidoscope,  and  Telescope — won  a  dozen 
races  between  them,  which  says  much  for  the  lasting  powers  of 
his  stock.  The  five-year-old  Schiller  won  more  than  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  four-year-old  Sibyl  won  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  in  two  races.  Springfield  was  represented  by  half  a 
dozen  winning  two-year-olds,  some  of  which  showed  considerable 
speed.  Although  Sterliug  had  no  Isouomy  this  year  to  stamp  him  as 
the  sire  of  the  best  horse  in  training,  he  could  boast  of  a  clever 
filly  out  of  Ijight  Wine,  that  won  the  Hopeful  Stakes  at  the 
Newmarket  First  October  Meeting.  Twenty-four  horses  by 
Strathconan  won  races  last  season.  Of  these,  Buchanan  won 
nearly  two  thousand  pounds  in  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap,  a  race 
in  which  he  defeated  thirty-five  opponents.  Cairngorm  and 
Strathavon  won  seven  races  apiece,  and  both  Griselda  and  Eastern 
Princess  won  over  one  thousand  pounds.  In  1880  Strathconan  had 
had  twenty-three  winners,  and  in  1879  seventeen. 

Thunders  son.  Tarry  Woo,  won  1,000/.  over  one  event  at  Good- 
wood, and  his  sire,  Thunderbolt,  had  ten  winners.  Teviotdale,  by 
Tyuedale,  won  a  large  sum  in  stakes,  and  Heath  Bird,  by  the  same 
sire,  must  have  paid  her  expenses.  There  were  thirteen  winners 
of  races  by  Uncas,  the  most  successful  of  which  was  the  four-year- 
old  Pirffius.  Vestminster  was  the  sire  of  a  very  promising  two- 
year-old  in  Executor,  who  won  nearly  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds.  Wenlock  appears  to  be  a  rising  sire.  Last  year  he 
bad  a  dozen  winning  representatives,  against  eight  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  His  three-year-old  colt.  Limestone,  won  considerably 
more  than  2,000?.,  and  Nesscliff  won  1,050/.  in  one  race,  while  his 
two-year-olds.  Foxglove,  Hemlock,  and  Matlock,  won  seven  or  eight 
hundred  pounds  apiece.  Convert,  a  two-year-old,  by  Wild  Oats, 
was  purchased  in  the  autumn  for  1,550/.  He  won  more  than 
1,000/.  during  the  season.  Winslow,  who  had  only  a  couple  of 
winners  in  18S0  and  but  one  in  1879,  had  five  in  1881,  including 
a  pair  of  useful  two-year-olds — namely.  Comely,  who  won 
something  short  of  2,000/.,  and  Incognita,  who  won  more  than 
1,000/. 

A  notice  of  the  winning  sires  of  the  year  18S1  would  be  very 
•  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  two  American  stallions, 
Leamington  and  King  Alfonso.  Iroquois,  by  the  former,  won 
stakes  worth  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  thousand  pounds,  in- 
cluding the  Derby,  the  St.  Leger,  and  other  famous  races.  Fo.x- 
hall,  by  King  Alfonso,  won  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  stakes 
landed  by  Iroquois ;  but  in  his  Cesarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire 
victories  he  showed  form  that  was  generally  considered  the  best  of 
his  year. 

The  amount  of  money  added  to  races  continues  steadily  to  in- 
crease ;  but  it  may  be  worth  noticing  that,  with  one  exception,  a 
smaller  number  of  horses  ran  during  1881  than  in  any  year  since 
1864.  This,  however,  may  have  been  accidental,  and  it  is  a  com- 
paratively unimportant  matter,  for  there  was  plenty  of  good  racing 
during  the  past  season.  It  is  easy  to  pick  holes  in  our  system  of 
racing ;  but,  with  all  its  faults,  it  seems  to  prosper. 
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TRISTRAM'S  PATHWAYS  OF  PALESTINE.* 

NO  writer  on  the  attractive  subject  of  the  topography,  the 
archaBology,  or  the  natural  history  of  the  Holy  Laud  can 
claim  a  higher  title  to  the  confidence  of  the  public  than  Canon 

*  Palhways  nf  Palestine:  a  Descriptive  Tour  thrnitgh  the  Holy  Land 
By  H.  B.  Tristram,  F.K.S.,  Canon  of  Durham.  Illustrated  with  Forty- 
four  permanent  Photographs.  First  Series.  London :  S.aaipson  Low 
&Co. 


Tristram,  In  his  descriptions  whether  of  the  scenery  or  the  his- 
torical remains  hallowed  by  the  associations  of  eighteen  centuries, 
he  shows  himself  at  once  in  sympathy  with  the  best  instincts  of 
Christian  belief,  and  critical  in  dealing  with  the  evidences  supplied 
either  by  the  records  of  the  past  or  the  research  of  recent  years. 
He  is  not  one  of  those  who  go  forth  to  the  field  of  exploration 
with  all  the  salient  features  of  the  topography,  the  secular  and  reli- 
gious history,  and  even  the  prophetical  destinies  of  Palestine  fixed 
in  their  mind's  eye.  He  does  not  start  with  cut  and  dried  theories 
of  the  origin  and  date  of  holy  structures,  the  identity  of  disputed 
sites,  or  the  symbolism  of  mysterious  monuments.  With 
him  the  primary  and  paramount  duty  of  the  traveller 
and  explorer  has  always  been  the  conscientious  collec- 
tion of  facts  and  the  exercise  of  sober  sense  in  sifting  and 
explaining  them.  His  style  of  narrative  is  at  all  times  clear  and 
pleasant  to  follow,  setting  vividly  before  us  what  has  caught  his 
practised  eye,  and,  where  disputed  points  come  within  view, 
giving  us  the  means  of  forming  an  independent  and  impartial 
judgment.  After  three  separate  visits  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  may 
well  take  in  hand  the  task  of  interpreter  and  guide  to 
those  who,  either  in  a  literal  or  a  literary  sense,  seek  to 
tread  its  pathways  and  follow  out  its  history.  Whilst  keeping  an 
eye  "  for  any  wayside  flower  of  story  that  may  be  found  to 
light  up  the  journey  with  gleams  of  intelligence,"  he  professes  to 
have  only  truth  to  tell,  and  feels  himself  recalled  from  speculation 
to  fact  by  the  vivid  ever-recurrent  pictures  of  the  land  as  it  is. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  present  work  he  has  called  in  the  aid  of 
photography,  giving  us  more  than  forty  pictures  by  the  permanent 
process,  illustrative  of  what  is  most  noteworthy  in  the  landscape 
scenery,  the  physical  features,  or  the  architectural  monuments  of 
Palestine,  The  technical  merits  of  these  photographs  are  such  as 
to  bear  out  the  claim  he  puts  forward  on  their  behalf  to 
be  regarded  as  the  most  admirably  executed  views  which  have 
been  produced.  To  the  clearness  of  the  Syrian  climate  is 
doubtless  due  much  of  the  detiniteness  with  which  every  detail 
of  rock,  foliage,  or  architectural  structure  comes  out  to  the 
eye.  The  efi'ects  of  light  and  shade  are  rendered  with  an  absolute 
truth  which  is  foremost  amongst  the  conditions  of  artistic  beauty. 
It',  in  the  case  of  mountain  scenery,  or  groups  of  buildings  massed 
upon  sloping  hill-sides,  we  have  a  difficulty  in  focussing,  so  to 
say,  the  picture  in  its  relation  to  distance,  or  are  conscious  of  a 
want  of  aerial  perspective,  we  can  but  charge  these  defects 
upon  the  processes  on  which  the  use  of  the  lens  has  to  depend, 
or  the  conditions  under  which  the  eflfects  of  sunlight  have  to  be 
seized  and  fixed. 

In  none  of  the  present  series  of  photographs  is  this  character- 
istic quality  more  emphatically  marked  than  in  that  of  Hebron, 
with  which  the  volume  begins.  There  is  not  much  scope  for 
pictorial  effect  in  a  mass  of  houses  which  are  anything  but 
imposing  as  a  whole,  and  which  in  fact  are  like  nothing  so 
much  as  a  cluster  of  bee-hives  spread  out  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  northern  slope  of  the  hilly  basin,  so  that  it  has  a 
southern  aspect  most  unfavourable  to  the  effects  of  shadow. 
The  great  terebinths  in  the  foreground  fail  somehow  to 
detach  themselves  from  the  bulk  of  the  town  that  straggles 
upwards  towards  the  crest  of  the  rocky  ridge,  making  it  difficult 
to  realize  the  distance  from  the  spectator  to  the  summit. 
There  is  at  the  same  time  a  noble  feature  in  the  tall  massive 
building,  known  immemorially  as  the  Haram,  which  overshadows 
the  city ;  the  two  lofty  minarets  which  flank  its  face,  mean  and 
feeble  as  they  are  in  comparison  with  the  simple  solid  mass  of  the 
ancient  wall,  bespeaking,  as  does  also  the  flimsy  parapet,  a  later 
Saracenic  addition ;  while  the  main  design,  a  grand  oblong  200  feet 
by  115,  with  its  gigantic  masonry,  carries  us  bacli,  as  our  author 
with  reason  believes,  to  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  With 
a  magnifying  glass  the  huge  stones  can  be  well  made  out,  some  of 
them  40  feet  long  by  3^-  high,  with  the  same  broad  bevel  as  the 
lower  temple  courses  at  Jerusalem,  and  slight  pilasters  at  intervals, 
showing  no  window  and  no  opening  but  the  doorwaj's.  Utterly 
unlike  any  llerodian  building,  and  unmentioued  in  the  annals  of 
that  monarch,  it  is  noted  in  very  early  records,  as  in  that  of  the 
Bordeaux  pilgrim,  a.d.  338,  as  very  ancient  and  magnificent.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  party  are  the  only  Europeans  who  have 
been  admitted  to  its  interior  since  the  Crusades.  How  they  were 
allowed  to  peer  down  into  the  cave  below  the  pavement,  but  on 
no  account  to  explore  the  depths  beneath,  has  been  told  with  vivid 
power  by  Dean  Stanley.  For  three  thousand  years  the  great  en- 
closure has  covered  the  patriarchal  tombs,  sacred  to  Hebrew  and 
Mahometan  alike,  never  aisturbed  since  the  mummy  of  Jacob  was 
laid  by  the  side  of  those  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  From  Hebron 
our  eloquent  guide  takes  us  to  Tekoa,  passinsr  on  the 
way  the  giant  terebinth  of  Mamre,  probably  an  ofishopt  of  that 
under  which  camped  the  father  of  his  people,  and  the  remains  of 
Constautine's  great  basilica  erected  upon  the  traditional  site  of 
Abraham's  oak.  A  short  ride  thence  takes  us  on  to  Jebel  Fureidis, 
the  huge  fortress  and  burial-place  of  Herod,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous leauire  in  the  whole  landscape  of  Southern  Judea,  whence 
are  to  be  seen  the  hills  of  the  wide  wilderness,  rolling  in  long 
succession  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the  red  wall  of  Moab 
beyond.  Bethlehem,  similarly  clustered  upon  the  sloping  ridge  of 
a  hill,  presents  like  difiicullies  to  a  photographer.  The  cluster 
of  little  cell-like  houses  nevertheless  comes  out  with  pleasing  clear- 
ness aud  much  picturesqueness  of  grouping.  The  oue  building 
which  conspicuously  overtops  the  rest  is  the  church,  which, 
j  erected  o\er  tne  birthplace  of  Christianity,  and  never  desecrated 
I  by  Mahoinetanism,  may  lay  claim  to  be  the  oldest  church  of 
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Christ  in  tlie  world,  prayer  and  praise  having  risen  from  it  with- 
out interruption  from  "the  day  when  Helena  built  it.  Canon 
Tristram  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  varied  fortunes  of  this 
historic  village  from  the  time  of  Jacob,  through  the  Ilerodiiin 
wars  and  the  Crusaders'  passing  triumphs,  to  the  Turkish  rule  of 
to-day.  In  contrast  to  the  imposing  scale  of  monuments  such  as 
these,  the  simple  tomb  of  liachel  touches  the  beholder  by  its 
strongly  marked  character  and  its  unmistakable  air  of  antiquity — 
undisturbed,  reverenced,  and  undisputed  as  it  has  been  from  age  to 
age  for  more  than  three  thousand  hve  hundred  years. 

More  imposing  as  the  vijw  of  Jerusalem  from  the  IMount  of 
Olives  may  be  thought.  Canon  Tristram  has  donj  well  in  recom- 
mending approach  from  the  south,  the  true  historical  way  of  access 
to  the  Iloly  City,  and  the  track  followed  by  Abraham  in  search  of 
the  mount  of  sacrifice.  Beginning  to  ascend  from  the  valley,  the 
traveller  gains  a  clearer  view  of  the  outlines  and  the  general 
features  of  the  city.  The  mass  of  the  Holy  City  (El  Khuds)  is 
all  but  concealed  behind  the  two  prominent  eminences,  crowned 
with  their  domes  of  masonry  and  conspicuous  minarets,  Mount 
Zion  and  Mount  Moriah,  which  seem  at  tirst  sight  to  run  into  each 
other,  until  closer  observation  discloses  the  depression  between  them, 
once  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Tyropoion  valley.  The  beautifully  clear 
photograph  taken  from  the  east  brings  into  distinct  relief  every 
arciiitcctural  feature  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  general  effect  of 
the  panorama ;  the  sublime  Mosque  of  Omar  dominating  the  whole 
by  its  height  and  symmetry,  whilst  to  the  spectator's  left  the 
dome  of  El  Aksa  indicates  the  southern  limit  of  the  Ilaram  area. 
On  the  brow  of  the  slope  outside  may  be  made  out  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  though  the  least  known  and  as  yet  unexplored, 
buildings  of  Jerusalem,  which  covers,  as  our  author  considers 
beyond  doubt,  the  sepulchre  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  within 
■what  was  then  the  City  of  David.  To  this  sepulchre  St.  Peter 
refers  as  familiar  to  all  his  hearers,  and,  as  it  was  without  the 
walls  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  there  was  no  reason  for  its  being 
destroyed  by  Titus  and  his  army.  We  may  hope  with  our  author 
to  see  this  deeply  interesting  site  explored  by  reverent  hands,  and 
not  merely  regarded  with  antiquarian  curiosity.  Passing  on  to 
the  different  quarters  of  Jerusalem,  he  gives  us  graphic  views 
of  the  Serai,  or  Governor's  palace,  known  by  Christian  tradi- 
tion as  Pilate's  House,  with  its  substantial  masonry  of  mixed 
dates  and  styles,  and  the  great  tanks  of  Birket  Israel,  gene- 
rally identihed  with  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  shown  by  Captain 
Warren  to  be  connected  by  tunnels  with  the  subterranean  re- 
servoirs of  the  Temple.  The  two  arches  to  be  seen  at  the  back 
of  the  Pool  have  been  wrongly  taken  for  the  porches  in  which  lay 
the  impotent  folk  ;  they  were,  in  fact,  the  mouths  of  these 
tunnels.  A  similar  opening  of  arched  masonry  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
fine  photograph  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  The  Jews'  Wailing- 
place  and  the  Via  Dolorosa  furnish  successive  subjects  for  the 
camera,  the  grand  courses  of  masonry  coming  out  with  splendid 
solidity.  Even  finer,  if  possible,  as  a  specimen  of  architectural 
eHect,  coupled  with  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  is  the  doorway  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Nothing  can  well  surpass  the 
microscopic  delicacy  of  the  carved  enrichments  of  the  capitals, 
lintels,  and  pointed  arches.  What,  however,  will  be  to  most  minds 
the  gem  of  the  series  is  the  noble  elevation  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
or  Dome  of  the  Rock,  the  fidelity,  distinctness,  and  beauty  of  the 
picture  being  fully  worthy  of  the  predominant  interest  attaching 
to  this  central  monument  on  grounds  at  once  historical,  archasolo- 
gical,  and  religious.  The  entire  plan  and  structure  of  the 
building  are  taken  in  at  a  glance.  Its  essentially  Oriental 
character  is  such  as  none  but  the  incorrigible  crotchet-monger 
could  well  mistake,  embellished  though  it  largely  is,  more  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  interior,  with  spoils  from  the  great  Chris- 
tian structures  of  Constantino  and  Justinian.  As  our  author  re- 
serves his  description  of  the  building  in  detail  until  its  precincts 
can  be  entered,  we  may  hope  to  find  its  interesting  history 
thoroughly  worked  out,  its  architectural  significance  and  beauty 
being  at  the  same  time  set  before  the  eye  in  some  of  the  supple- 
mentary series  of  photographs  which  he  promises  in  his  preface. 
The  view  before  us  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  but  critical  and 
instructive  sketch  of  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Mount,  and 
the  vicissitudes  it  has  witnessed  from  the  glories  of  Solomon 
and  Herod,  through  the  violence  of  Roman  conquerors,  the 
neglect  of  early  Christians,  and  the  devotion  of  Caliphs  and 
Crusaders,  culminating  in  the  revived  interest  which  the  whole  civi- 
lized world  may  be  said  to  take  in  this  most  sacred  spot.  Round 
about  Jerusalem  lies  a  circle  of  interesting  sites,  through  which 
Canon  Tristram  leads  us  with  thoughtful  and  suggestive  discourse 

upon  the  scenes  that  his  truthful  lens  has  depicted  for  us  the 

Mount  of  Olives,  with  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  ;  the  Kedron,  with 
its  bold  ravine ;  Jericho,  with  Elisha's  picturesque  fountain  ;  and  the 
abrupt  fall  of  Ayun  Musa,  under  Mount  Nebo.  The  series  closes 
with  a  bold  view  of  the  chaotic  mass  of  water-worn  rock  and 
shattered  masonry  that  marks  the  site  of  Medeba,  the  stronghold 
of  Moab.  Of  the  historic  sites  which  crowd  this  rugged  and 
picturesque  but  little  explored  region,  marked  by  the  successive 
traces  of  Semite,  Greek,  and  Roman,  Canon  Tristram  gives  many 
instructive  details  in  the  concise  and  lucid  style  of  which  he  is 
master. 


SERJEANT  BALLAXTINE'S  EXPERIENCES.* 

THE  reminiscences  of  a  septuagenarian  with  nearly  fifty  years 
of  active  life  at  the  Bar  ought  to  possess  some  interest,  nor  is 
the  present  publication  altogether  wanting  in  it.  But  its  merits 
are  of  an  order  very  inferior  to  what  they  -Jnght  have  been.  Ex- 
pectation is  not,  indeed,  totally  disappointed  in  the  relation  of 
Serjeant  Ballantine's  experiences  ;  but  there  is  a  prevailing  sense 
of  how  much  better  such  a  book  ought  to  be  than  this  one  is.  It 
is  the  seamy  side  of  life's  tapestry  that  is  chiefly  exhibited,  and 
the  author's  egotism  is  so  predominant  that  the  stock  of  capital 
I's  in  the  printer's  fount  must  have  been  exhausted  in  the  printing 
of  the  matter  in  which  this  letter  so  frequently  occurs.  Many  trans- 
actionsin  which  the  writer  was  professionally  engaged  or  consulted 
suffer  in  narration  from  the  want  of  dates  and  of  all  accuracy  and 
lucid  arrangement;  and,  although  apology  is  often  made  for  this 
absence  of  precision  and  order,  the  deficiency  remains  the  same, 
and  detracts  largely  from  the  claims  of  these  volumes  to  be  re- 
ceived as  giving  any  really  valuable  account  of  the  cases  and  affairs 
purporting  to  be  described  in  them. 

The  son  of  a  well-known  police  magistrate  in  London,  Serjeant 
Ballantiue  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  June  1834,  a  date  which  may 
bo  ascertained  from  the  Law  List,  but  which  is  not  furnished  by 
the  author  himself.  The  state  of  things  in  the  legal  world  was 
then  very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  There  were  then  three 
King's  Serjeants,  forty-one  King's  Counsel,  and  twenty -two 
Serjeants-at-law  ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  out  of 
these,  fourteen  became  Chancellors  or  Judges  of  the  superior  courts 
in  England.  In  1882  there  are  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
Queen's  Counsel,  of  whom  forty-four  were  appointed  within  the 
last  five  j'ears,  and  the  ancient  order  of  Serjeant  has  almost  become 
extinct.  In  1834  there  were  about  twelve  hundred  barristers; 
now  there  are  about  seven  thousand.  Fifty  years  ago  the  courts 
commenced  their  daily  sittings  earlier  than  they  now  do,  and  there 
was  no  regular  suspension  of  business  to  give  time  for  luncheon  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Indeed  this  was  hardly  necessary,  for  the 
legal  dinner-hour  was  five  o'clock,  and  all  men  in  business,  or  who 
wished  to  have  business,  returnedto  their  chambers  by  seven  o'clock. 
It  was  iu  the  Temple,  and  in  the  evening,  that  consultations  were  held, 
briefs  read,  cases  answered,  and  that  arbitrations  were  attended.  The 
judges  and  lawyers  all  lived  in  Bloomsbury,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lincoln's  Inn.  No  barrister  in  work  thought  of  dining  out, 
or  of  any  evening  entertainment,  except  on  Saturdays  or  Sundays. 
Since  1834  vast  changes  have  taken  place  in  legal  procedure 
and  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts.  The  ancient  and  very  tech- 
nical rules  of  pleading  were  reformed  in  the  year  of  Serjeant 
Ballantine's  call— an  alteration  which  might  have  rendered  further 
change  unnecessary  if  the  new  system,  under  the  influence  of  some 
able  and  powerful  judges,  had  not  been  administered  in  a  way  to 
defeat  much  of  its  intention.  The  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts 
of  1852  and  1S54  introduced  a  host  of  sound  and  practical  changes 
for  the  better.  More  recently  the  Judicature  Acts  have  swept 
away  the  old  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
aim  at  a  complete  amalgamation  of  the  tribunals  of  Equity  and 
Common  Law,  and  even  now  further  changes  in  civil  procedure 
are  in  progress.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  public  will 
receive  any  advantage  in  the  shape  of  diminished  costs  of  litigation. 

With  all  this,  however,  Serjeant  Ballantine's  recollections  have 
little  to  do,  as  his  practice  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
criminal  courts.  In  these,  indeed,  changes  have  also  taken  place 
of  no  mean  importance,  but  little  or  no  mention  is  made  of  them 
in  a  book  which  is  probably  intended  more  for  the  mere  amusement 
of  its  readers  than  to  be  an  important  addition  to  the  stock  of 
legal  autobiography. 

The  early  recollections  are  somewhat  confused,  and  in  the 
chapter  of  "  London  during  my  Pupilage  "  are  mixed  up  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Walter  Scott,  Byron  and  Shelley,  Lord 
Erslnne,  Burke  and  Hare,  and  there  are  lugged  in  some  comments 
on  vivisection,  to  be  expounded  afterwards  in  a  chapter  to  them- 
selves which  assists  to  swell  the  bulk  of  the  second  volume.  The 
Serjeant  actually  once  met  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  pi-opos  of 
which  the  exploded  anecdote  is  introduced  of  the  meeting  between 
the  Duke  and  Blucher  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  It  is  also  thought 
worth  while  to  print  in  an  appendix  a  formal  letter  of  the  Duke's 
excusing  his  attendance  at  a  dinner.  This,  however,  is  not  more 
surprising  than  that  it  should  be  recorded  in  another  place  that 
the  writer  once  had  the  honour  of  walking  along  Piccadilly  in 
company  with  a  bishop,  or  than  the  innocent  pride  with  which 
the  Serjeant  confesses  the  hope  he  used  to  cherish  that  some  of 
his  ordinary  companions  might  witness  him  in  converse  with 
Count  D'Orsay,  when  honoured  by  being  spoken  to  by  him  in  the 
Park  or  elsewhere.  He  had  better  reason  to  be  elated  by  the  com- 
pany with  which  he  was  honoured  at  a  later  period,  after  his 
return  from  India,  when  he  says  he  showed  his  gratitude  to  a  dis- 
tinguished Indian  official  for  civilities  rendered  at  Baroda  by  in- 
viting him  to  meet  an  illustrious  personage  at  dinner.  But  what 
can  be  said  of  the  taste  of  afibrding  this  glimpse  of  a  passage 
in  purely  private  life?  The  choice  of  a  circuit,  the  Thames 
Police  Court,  and  the  trial  of  Courvoisier,  furnish  the  headings  of 
three  chapters,  the  last  of  which  concludes  with  a  wonderful  piece  of 
writing,  which  follows  the  mention  of  the  misdeeds  of  two  news- 
paper editors  who  traded  on  a  base  system  oicJiantmje  : — "  A  volume 
might  be  filled  with  a  record  of  their  villanies  and  of  the  desolation 
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wtich  followed  on  their  trail.  Let  us  hope  that,  like  the  murders 
comuiitted  by  professional  duellists,  they  are  the  iilthy  emanations 
of  a  bygone  age,  and  are  buried  in  the  infamy  generated  by  their 
existence."  In  another  place,  describing  the  death  of  a  friend,  the 
sentence  occurs  : — "  His  mind  wandered  for  a  mome  nt,  and  then 
passed  into  eternity."'  Later  on  may  be  read  an  astonishing  speci- 
men of  a  comprehensive  and  parenthetical  style: — 

Mr.  Austin  himself  retired  early  from  the  profession,  and,  marrying  the 
accomplished  step-daughter  of  "Charles  Dance,  the  author  of  manj- 
comcdicttas,  in  the  performance  of  which  Mme.  Vestris,  Liston,  Mathews, 
Mrs.  Olger,  and  others  delighted  the  public,  retired  into  Norfolk,  his 
native  county,  took  to  rural  pursuits,  ami  became  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  in  wliich  capacity  he  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  county 
gentry  by  not  properly  appreciating  the  enormity  of  poaching. 

Again,  a  cobbler  talring  home  a  pair  of  boots  on  a  Stmday 
is  said  to  be  pursuing  "  a  carnal  avocation."'  The  sense  of  the 
following  is  hopeless,  v,-liere  the  rank  of  Serjeant-at-law  is  called 
"a  step  intermediate  to  that  of  King's  Counsel." 

The  blunders  in  the  book  are  such  as  to  destroy  nearly  all  the 
value  that  belongs  to  personal  recollections.  Justice  James  Allan 
Park  had  not  an  e  at  the  end  of  his  surname;  and  Serjeant 
Ballantiue  says  he  cannot  be  sure  whether  he  wore  a  pigtail,  adding 
that  he  ought  to  have  done  so  if  he  did  not.  Judges  and  lawyers  never 
did  wear  pigtails,  which  belonged  to  a  development  of  head-gear 
different  from  that  of  the  wigs  worn  by  them  either  in  or  out  of 
court.  Maule  was  not  Senior  Wrangler  and  Senior  Medallist  at 
Cambridge,  having  only  attained  the  former  distinction.  The 
present  Judge  in  the  Admiralty  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  not  Sir  John  Phillimore^  but  Sir  Robert.  Sir  Eobert  Collier's 
name  is  not  "  Colly er."  "  Hope,  Scott, Beckett,  Deuison,"  arc  named 
as  if  they  were  four  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  instead  of 
being  two  only — the  late  Mr.  Hope  Scott  and  "the  present  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett.  The  first  Lord  Truro  did  not  marry  the  mor- 
ganatic widow  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  He  did  marry  Mile. 
D"Este,  the  Duke's  daughter  by  his  union  with  Lady  Augusta 
Murray  in  Home.  As  the  Serjeant  could  not  have  seen  Mr. 
Justice  Park's  pigtail,  because  he  never  had  cue,  neither  can  he 
have  seen  Westmacott,  the  editor  of  the  A(/e  newspaper,  "  howling 
under  the  horsewhip  of  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,"  because  that  well- 
merited  chastisement  of  the  scoundrel  who  had  insulted  his 
daughter  was  iullicled  with  a  stick. 

If  the  author  of  these  reminiscences  cannot  be  praised  for 
the  fidelity  of  what  he  has  written,  neither  can  he  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  spirit  and  taste  which  pervade  his  book. 
He  seems  to  have  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  pass  judg- 
ment all  round  on  his  contemporaries,  and  especially  on  the 
Judges  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  in  his  career  at  the 
Bar;  and  he  distributes  commendation  and  censure  with  an  equal 
sense  of  the  value  of  his  opinion.  Even  when  there  seems  to 
be  the  desire  to  pronounce  a  favourable  estimate,  there  are 
traces  of  ill-nature  and  backhanded  strokes  of  disparagement 
which  destroy  the  apparently  intended  effect.  The  tone  of  the 
chapters  devoted  to  Lord  Campbell  is  apparently  inspired  by  the 
fact  of  his  having  refused  to  Serjeant  Ballantine  a  Patent  of  Pre- 
cedence, no  less  than  by  his  recorded  opinion  that  "  the  Serjeants 
are  a  very  degenerate  race."  In  attacking  him  for  having  de- 
scribed the  judges  on  the  Bench  at  the  time  of  his  becoming  Lord 
Chief  Justice  as  "  a  most  respectable  set/'  the  Serjeant  is  evidently 
ignorant  of  the  good  old  meaning  of  the  word  "respectable," 
which  has  in  modern  days  degenerated,  like  the  Serjeants,  but 
was  no  doubt  used  by  Lord  Campbell  in  its  original  sense,  to 
express  his  real  respect  for  those  with  whom  he  found  himself 
associated. 

The  shades  of  the  great  deceased  Judges  who  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Serjeant  Ballantine  may  be  amused,  if  amusement  is 
possible  for  them,  as  they  walk  the  Elysian  Fields  in  company 
with  Baron  Sur-rebutter  and  other  departed  worthies  of  the  law. 
On  one  occasion  he  chose  to  apply  to  himself  a  remark  of  the  late 
Justice  Willes,  before  whom  he  was  counsel  on  the  trial  of  an 
election  petition.  This  proceeding  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  mind 
the  mood  of  Scrub  in  the  Beaux'  Stratagem,  when  he  says,  "  I 
know  they  were  talking  of  me,  for  they  laughed  consuniedly  " ; 
and  the  Serjeant  thinks  it  right  to  print  what  fell  from  the  learned 
Judge,  although  he  afterwards  received  from  him  a  written  dis- 
claimer that  the  words  which  gave  oll'ence  were  directed  against 
him  ;  and  thus  posterity  will  know  what  it  was  that  was  said, 
and  which  the  Serjeant  thought  was  likely  to  have  been  intended 
for  him.  One  eminent  living  judge  is  made  the  subject  of  per- 
sonal remarks  whicli  can  only  be  dismissed  as  discreditable  to 
the  writer  who  makes  them. 

The  distinguished  members  of  the  Equity  Bar  who  since  the 
passing  of  the  Judicature  Acts  have  been  promoted  to  the  Bench, 
and  called  upon  to  preside  at  jury  trials  in  civil  suits  or  Crown 
cases,  may  regard  with  serenity  the  expressions  of  pity  for  their 
misfortune  in  not  having  been  bred  in  the  elevating  atmosphere  of 
criminal  courts.  They  will,  no  doubt,  accept  with  profound 
humility  and  gratitude  the  advice  which  is  tendered  to  them,  and 
they  may  receive  comfort  by  recollecting  who  it  was  that  so  ad- 
mirably presided  at  the  trials  of  Hush  and  of  the  Lancashire  Chartists. 
Many  criminal  xases  which  excited  more  or  less  of  attention  in 
their  day  naturallj-  receive  mention  in  these  volumes.  We  have 
the  trial  of  the  Mannings,  the  Pellizzioni  case,  Mme.  Rachel,  the 
Tichborne  claim,  and  the  affair  of  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  in 
which  Serjeant  Ballantine  filled  for  the  first  and  only  time  the  part 
of  a  member  of  the  English  Bar  specially  retained  to  proceed  to 
India  to  conduct  the  defence  of  a  native  prince  charged  with 


attempting  to  poison  the  British  Resident  at  his  Court.  Among 
others,  accounts  are  given  of  the  trials  of  Palmer  and  Smethurst 
for  murder,  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  latter  was  tried  in  August 
1859,  and  during  the  proceedings  an  incident  occurred  which  is 
not  mentioned  by  Serjeant  Ballantine.  The  weather  was  close  and 
hot,  and  the  presiding  judge  desired  t'>  have  more  air  admitted 
to  the  Court.  He  was  informed  that  the  system  of  ventilation  em- 
ployed was  already  giving  all  the  relief  it  could.  "  Then,"  saii 
the  Judge,  "  open  the  windows."  "  They  will  not  open,  my  Lord." 
"  Break  them  !  "  was  the  reply  from  the  Bench  ;  upon  which  the 
ushers  in  attendance  proceeded  to  execute  the  judicial  command. 
Two  men  went  to  the  front  of  the  gallery  facing  the  bench,  and 
with  their  long  white  wands  thrashed  at  the  glass  of  the  large 
window  at  the  rear  of  the  jury-box.  Two  others  went  behind 
the  jury,  and  one  of  them,  mounting  on  the  other's  back,  did  the 
same  thing,  and  at  last  the  desired  object  was  gained.  Not- 
withstanding the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  or  rather  in  consequence 
of  it,  the  laughter  in  court  was  almost  inextinguishable.  Judge 
and  jury,  counsel  and  prisoner  at  the  bar,  all  joined  in  it,  and  it 
was  some  minutes  before  the  very  serious  business  of  the  day 
could  be  resumed. 

Many  persons  connected  with  public  life,  with  the  professions  of 
law,  literature,  and  the  stage,  whom  Serjeant  Ballantiue  did 
know,  and  many  whom  he  did  not  know,  are  mentioned  ;  and  his 
book  is  ent»!rtaining  enough,  although  it  is  ill  written,  slovenly, 
and  fuU  of  much  that  unfortunately  must  make  the  judicious 
grieve. 


VENN'S  SYMBOLIC  LOGIC*  » 

LOGIC  is  a  study  that  has  always  been  preserved  intact  from 
those  contempttious  epithets  which  have  been  so  freely  lavished 
on  another,  and  not  quite  alien,  branch  of  speculative  inquiry.  There 
are  many  writers  at  the  present  day  who  appear  to  denote  by  the 
ter^a  "  metaphysics  "  nothing  more  than  confused  reasoning  on  any 
tibstruse  subject ;  and  when  they  wish  to  indicate,  with  as  much 
politeness  as  possible,  that  an  opponent  is  vague  in  his  ideas,  they 
say  that  he  is  in  "  the  metaphysical  stage."  But  logic  meets  with, 
respectful  treatment  at  all  hands.  It  is  true  that  "  hard  logic", 
is  sometimes  deprecated,  particularly  in  topics  that  interest  the 
feelings  much  ;  but  even  then  it  is  deprecated  as  a  powerful  enemy, 
whom  it  is  expedient  to  conciliate  rather  than  to  thrust  aside. 

No  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  however  much  the  utility 
or  fruitfuluess  of  logical  investigations  may  be  questioned,  their 
truth  up  to  a  certain  point  is  entirely  unassailable.  If  we  know 
positively  that  all  the  Ojibbeways  are  red-skinned,  and  if  our  route 
of  travel  takes  us  through  a  village  inhabited  solely  by  Ojibbeways, 
we  cannot  err  in  our  conclusion  that  the  men  we  shall  see  in  that 
village  will  be  red-skinned.  That  is  a  syllogism  in  Barbara,  and 
the  wit  of  man  has  never  been  able  to  detect  a  flaw  in  it,  and 
never  will.  And,  though  we  may  not  care  very  much  to  think 
about  syllogisms  in  Barbara  in  the  abstract,  we  certainly  should 
be  a  little  ashamed  to  be  convicted  of  error  jjy  such  a  syllogism 
in  the  concrete ;  as,  for  instance,  if  we  were  to  let  it  be  known 
that  we  expected  to  find  all  the  women  in  the  aforesaid  village  * 
with  white  faces.  To  furnish  general  models  of  all  consistent 
reasoning,  whereby  errors  such  as  that  just  indicated  may  be 
avoided,  has  been  the  aim  of  ordinary  logic.  Such  models  were 
lirst  furnished  by  Aristotle ;  were  further  enlarged  by  the  School- 
men ;  have  been  repeated,  commented  on,  and  set  in  new  lights  by 
many  logicians  in  every  succeeding  age,  down  to  Hamilton  and 
Mansel.  But,  despite  the  ability,  care,  and  accuracy  of  the  in- 
quirers who  have  made  this  subject  their  study,  despite  the  un- 
assailableness  of  the  syllogistic  formulse  in  themselves,  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  logic  has  always  been  a  point  open  to  question. 
The  forms  of  reasoning  as  exhibited  in  the  different  kinds  of  syl- 
logism are  so  simple  and  obvious  that  no  one  can  feel  the  excite- 
ment of  a  new  discovery  in  learning  them  ;  and,  when  real  argu- 
mentative difficulties  are  met,  it  is  almost  always  found  that  un- 
certainty as  to  the  premisses  has  much  more  to  do  with  the 
difficulty  than  any  hidden  flaw  in  the  sequence  of  ideas.  Or, 
even  if  there  is  a  real  argumentative  flaw,  native  common  sense 
generally  brings  it  to  light  much  sooner  than  the  application  of 
any  mood  and  figure  of  the  syllogism.  Not  many  of  us  have  met 
with  such  an  instance  of  logic  in  practical  life  as  that  of  the 
Oxford  first-classman,  who,  on  leaving  a  church  where  he  had  been 
listening  with  visible  impatience  to  the  preacher,  exclaimed, 
"  The  rascal !  he  made  a  fallacy  in  Baroko." 

It  has,  in  short,  been  evident  that  logic,  however  theoretically 
sound,  has  been  wanting  in  something  that  might  give  it  real 
practical  value.  And  within  the  last  half-century  two  distinct 
kinds  of  new  development  have  been  made  in  it,  with  the  view  of 
supplying  it  with  such  value.  The  first  kind  of  development  is 
that  of  which  Mill's  work  is  the  great,  and  hitherto  the  only,  ex- 
ample— a  development  inspired  by  thoroughly  practical  consider- 
ations ;  careless  of  symmetry,  though,  indeed,  the  central  lines  of 
the  subject  are  strongly  marked  ;  e-xtending  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  that  demonstrative  reasoning  with  which  alone  the  syllogism 
can  deal,  into  every  class  of  probable  inference,  and  illustrating  the 
whole  by  ample  references  to  arguments  that  have  actually  been 
advanced  for  divers  ends, -^ound  or  unsound,  philosophical,  poli- 
tical, or  scientific.    The  second  kind  of  development  is  one  that, 
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like  the  syllogistic  logic,  has  confined  itself  to  demonstrative  rea- 
soning as  "its  subject,  which  therefore  has  not  been  distinguished  by 
any  great  extension  of  range,  but  has  sought  to  strengthen  the 
abstract  power  of  reasoning,  in  enfqrcing  consistency  and 
discerning  necessary  relations,  through  the  introduction  of  formuhe 
and  symbols  similar  to,  though  not  identical  with,  those  of  mathe- 
matics. Such  an  attempt  was  first  made  in  England  by  Boole ; 
it  has  been  further  carried  out  by  other  writers,  among  whom  is 
the  author  of  the  book  now  under  our  notice. 

Mr.  Venn's  work  on  "  Symbolic  Looic "  is  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  the  care  and  precision  with  which  the  foundations 
of  his  subject  are  laid.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  system 
in  its  full  acceptation,  the  analysis  contained  in  many  of  the 
chapters  in  the  first  half  of  his  book— and  we  would  particularly 
instance  the  second,  sixth,  and  eighth  chapters — is  such  as  every 
one  will  be  the  better  for  reading  and  remembering.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  for  instance,  marks  a  distinction  whicli,  simple 
as  it  is  wheu  once  noticed,  is  very  apt  to  be  overlooked  in 
practice,  and,  when  overlooked,  sometimes  makes  wild  work  of 
Acts  of  Parliament,  wills,  and  other  legal  documents.  (I'^or 
brevity's  sake  we  have  omitted  some  of  Mr.  Venn's  sentences,  and 
in  the  tilth  sentence  the  connecting  words  are  altered.) 

We  often  rcquu-e  to  group  two  or  more  classes  together,  so  as  to  make 
one  ng'iiregate  class  out  of  tliem.  We  do  not  want  to  sink  their  individual- 
izing cliaracteristics.  so  as  to  reduce  thcni  to  one  miscrll  mcous  and  undis- 
tingiiishable  group;  but,  leaving  their  respective  cl.i-s  lUstiuotious  un- 
touched, to  throw  them  together,  for  some  special  piii  |iose,  into  a  single 
aggregate.  Wti  want  to  talk  or  think  of  them  as  a  whole.  Besides 
making  assertions,  for  instance,  about  clerg}%  lawyers,  and  doctors 
separately,  1  may  want  to  make  assertions  about  all  three  clas-.os 
together,"  under  the  title,  say,  of  the  learned  professions.  .  .  .  [But 
a]  difficulty  arises  as  follows.  Ai-e  the  classes,  whicli  we  thus  propose  to 
group  together,  mutually  e.x.clusive  or  not  ?  If  they  are,  then  all  is  plain 
enough.  Aud  often  this  is  the  case,  owing  to  one  cause  or  anotlier.  The 
classes  may,  for  instance,  be  contradictorie-,  idee  "  citizen  and  alien  " ;  or 
contraries,"  like  "good  and  bad";  or  distinct  on  material  grounds,  as 
"British  and  American";  or  may  be  separated  oh' from  one  anotlier  by 
some  known  distinctions  (distinctions,  as  remarked,  about  the  grounds  of 
■which  our  Logic  does  not  nmch  concern  itself).  In  these  cases  there  can 
be  no  ojicning  to  confusion. 

More  often,  however,  the  classes  will  not  be  mutually  exclusive,  but  will 
more  or  less  overlap  one  another,  so  that  the  same  individual  ma^v  belong 
to  both  of  them.  Wlien  this  is  so,  three  distinct  cases  may  present  them- 
selves, between  which  we  must  clearly  distinguish. 

(1)  To  begin  with,  there  being  members  common  to  two  classes,  we  may 
have  it  in  view  to  excludu  tlicse  from  our  aggregate.  In  pliysical  problems 
it  may  happen  that  one  or  otlier  alone  of  two  causes  will  produce  a  certain 
effect,  but  that  the  two  tiii;etlier  will  either  neutralize  each  other,  or  by 
their  excess  produce  sonn-thiug  else.  Or,  to  take  a  familiar  example  of 
another  kind,  we  might  have  it  in  view  to  announce  the  pardon  of  two 
classes  of  offenders,  but  expressly  wish  to  exclude  the  aggravated  cases 
which  fell  under  both  lieads. 

(2)  The  more  frequent  case,  however,  is  that  in  which  the  common 
members  are  included  in  our  formula,  so  to  say,  by  a  double  riglit.  ^Vllen- 
ever  we  are  discussing  mere  qualilyiiig  cliaracteristics  without  introduction 
of  any  quantifying  circumstances,  it  wnuM  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
members  of  botli  classes  are  of  cour-e  included. 

(3)  But  there  is  still  a  third  possible  case  for  examination.  May  we  ever 
want  to  reckon  tliis  common  part  tivice  over  ?  .  .  .  Suppose,  for  instance, 
we  found,  by  putting  together  two  Acts  of  Parliament  that  "  all  poachers 
and  trespassers  are  to  be  lined  20  shillings";  is  it  quite  certain  that 
poachers  who  trespass  conld  not  be  fined  40  shillings  ?  'J'liis  is,  I  appre- 
hend, a  question  for  the  lawyers  to  decide.  But  the  language  is,  to  the 
common  understanding,  cei  taiiily  ambiguou;',  which  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose.  Or,  if  ])ostmen  and  parish  clerics  were  authorized  to 
apply  for  a  Christmas  box  of  five  shillings,  does  any  one  suppose  that  post- 
men who  happened  to  be  parish  clerks  would  not  apply  for  ten  shillings 
altogether  ;  aud  is  it  quite  certain  that  their  claims  would  be  rejected  ? — 
Pp.  39-42. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  discussion  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  question  of  the  right  use  of  the^jite  sign  (  +  )  in 
logic  ;  a  sign  which  must  obviously  mean  that  we  are  taking  into 
consideration  both  the  two  classes  between  which  it  stands.  In 
like  manner  the  minus  sign  (  — )  means  that  the  larger  class  under 
consideration  is  diminished  by  subtraction  of  the  smaller  class ; 
thus  "  Lawyers  — solicitors "  would  mean  all  lawj-ers  except 
solicitors,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  "  barristers.''  If, 
using  the  language  of  symbolism  still  more  completely,  we  call 
lawyers  .v,  solicitors  ?/,  barristers  z,  we  then  have  a  regular 
equation  in  algebraic  style,  .i'  —  ?/  =  3;  which  being  interpreted  is, 
When  you  exclude  the  solicitors  from  the  lawyers,  there  remain 
the  barristers.  So  far  for  the  two  most  obvious  symbols  which 
logic  can  borrow  from  mathematics.  Another  logical  process  may 
be  equally  assisted  from  the  same  quarter.  If  we  wish  to  indicate 
the  coinciding  part  of  two  classes,  this  may  be  conveniently  and 
accurately  done  in  either  of  those  ways  by  which,  in  mathematics, 
multiplication  is  indicated.  Supposing,  for  instance,  we  call 
Englishmen  a-,  and  soldiers  y,  we  shall  run  no  risk  of  logical  error 
ty  calling  English  soldiers  .r  x.  ij,  or  xy.  Perhaps  this  may  appear 
something  of  a  truism ;  but  what  is  not  by  any  means  a  truism  is 
that  we  may  use  the  expression  xy  (in  the  meaning  here  stated) 
■with  the  same  general  symbolic  freedom  with  which  the  sign  of 
multiplication  is  used  in  algebra.  Thus,  to  use  Mr.  Venn's  in- 
stance, if  we  represent  the  English  by  .r,  the  French  by  y,  soldiers 
fey  z,  sailors  by  w,  the  common  algebraic  equation  (x+y)  {p+io)  = 
xz+xiv  +  yz+yw  will  be  true  in  logic,  thus — English  and  French 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  the  same  as  English  soldiers  and  English 
sailors  and  French  soldiers  and  French  sailors.  But  if  we  may 
use  the  algebraic  symbols  for  addition,  subtraction,  and  multipli- 
■  cation,  in  logic,  may  we  also  use  the  symbol  for  division  ?  Some 
■writers  before  Mr.  Venn  have  thought  that  it  could  be  legiti- 
mately used  to  siguii'y  a  process  ot  logical  abstraction ;  as,  for 
iastance,  if  we  define  man  as  a  rational  animal,  we  may 


express  this  with  equal  correctness  by  saying  that  when  rationality 
is  taken  from  man  a  mere  animal  is  left.    The  symbolic  form  in 

man 

this  case  'Would  be  either  Man  — rational  animal,      j-f^^^QQ-j^  ~ 

animal,  either  being  equally  correct.  But  Mr.  Venn  rightly  sees 
that  such  an  application  of  the  division  symbol  can  be  used  only  in 
a  small  number  of  cases.    Man  is  unquestionably  a  vertebrate 

animal:  but  if  we  say  —  =  animal,  then  it  will  equally 

'  •'  vertebrate  '  ^ 

follow  that  ^Z?^^=  animal,    — =  animal,    &c.  ;  so 

verte  orate  vertebrate 
that  our  symbol  of  equality  will  be  corrupted,  and  no  longer 
express  true  identity  between  the  expressions  which  it  connects. 
It  is  plain  that,  if  we  use  the  division  symbol  to  mean  logical 
abstraction,  we  must  be  content  to  allow  it  a  very  small  range. 
Mr.  Vejin  sees  this,  and  endeavours  to  supply  a  more  appropriate 
application  of  the  symbol  to  logic.  But  we  must  say  that  the 
interpretation  which  he  himself  gives  is  even  less  satisfactory  than 
that  which  he  rejects.  His  own  example  will,  we  think,  be  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  what  we  say.  Given,  he  says,  that  peers  are  the 
same  as  English  aristocrats,  what  are  aristocrats  in  general  ?  or,  to 
use  the  symbolic  expression,  what  meaning  are  ■we  to  assign  to 

T— -T^r?  And  Mr.  Venn  answers  his  own  question  thus: — 
English  _  ^ 

"  AH  peers,  together  with  a  perfectly  indeterminate  number  of  what 
are  not  English,  nor  consequently  peers."  Stirely  this  is  intoler- 
ably vague. 

Mr.  Venn's  chapter  on  "  diagrammatic  representation  "  of  logical 
processes  is  one  of  especial  ingenuity  and  interest.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  always  free  from  error  when 
he  comes  to  the  more  difficitlt  parts  of  the  subject.  For  instance, 
in  p.  410  he  interprets  an  expression  which  v,-e  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  put  in  concrete  fcrm  thus  : — Worms  =  nothing  x  verte- 
brate, as  meaning  "  worms  are  nothing,"  in  opposition  to  Holland, 
who  interprets  it  as  meaning,  worms  are  ?!o/;  vertebrate.  So  far  we 
think  Mr.'Venu  right.  If  out  of  all  vertebrate  animals  you  take 
nothing,  you  certainly  have  nothing  as  the  result.  But,  at  the 
bottom  of  p.  234,  Mr.  Venn  tells  us  that  a  similar  expression  has 
no  meaning  at  all ;  which  is  a  plain  inconsistency. 

Again,  in  the  problem  in  p.  267,  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
solution  given.  It  is  a  problem  which  admits  so  easily  of  being 
put  in  a  concrete  form  that  our  readers  need  not,  we  think,  give 
themselves  great  trouble  to  judge  between  ourselves  and  Mr.  Venn. 
To  be  perfectly  fair,  we  will  give  it  first  in  Mr.  Venn's  abstract 
way:— 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  things  from  which  A  picks  out  the  "  .r  that  is 
z,  and  the  y  that  is  not  2,"  and  B  picks  out  from  the  remainder  "thez 
which  is ;/  and  the  x  that  is  not  y."  It  is  tlien  found  that  nothing  is 
left  but  tlie  class  "  z  which  is  not  x."  What  can  be  determined  about  the 
class  originally  ? 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  general  intelligibility,  we  will  interpret  the 
above  problem  thus  : — 

There  is  a  library  from  which  A  picks  out  the  bound  philoso- 
phical works,  and  the  works  in  octavo  that  are  not  philosophical ; 
from  the  remainder,  B  picks  out  the  philosophical  works  in  octavo 
and  the  bound  works  that  are  not  in  octavo.  It  is  then  found 
that  nothing  is  left  but  unboimd  philosophical  works.  What  can 
be  determined  about  the  library  originally  ? 

And  Mr.  Venn  answers,  in  effect,  that  it  cannot  have  contained 
any  unbound  philosophical  works  in  octavo.  Why  not  ?  What  is 
to  prevent  a  certain  portion  of  the  philosophical  works  in  octavo 
which  B  picked  out  from  being  unbound  ?  Indeed,  they  must  all 
have  been  unbound ;  for  A  had  previously  picked^outall  the  bound 
philosophical  works.  It  is  plain  that  the  only  class  of  works  which 
the  library  cannot  have  contained  are  such  as  are  neither  botmd,  nor 
in  octavo,  nor  philosophical.  All  others  are  included  in  Mr.  Venn's 
catalogue.  It  must  be  observed  that  Mr.  Venn's  own  conclusion  is 
reached  by  an  elaborate  symbolic  process.  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  common  sense  is  a  better  solvent  for  a  problem  that  is 
very  far  from  being  abstruse.  (It  must  be  observed  that,  even  if 
the  unbound  philosophical  works  in  octavo  had  escaped  B's  mesh, 
they  would  or  might  have  been  found  among  the  unbound  philo- 
sophical works  which  are  left  at  the  end  of  both  A's  and  B's 
selections). 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  mistakes  (which  arc  the  only 
ones  that  we  have  observed,  though  we  will  not  guarantee  all 
Mr.  Venn's  symbolic  calculations),  the  work  before  us  is,  on  the 
whole,  distinguished  by  great  care  and  accuracy.  Mr.  Venn's 
general  observations,  apart  from  his  formal  reasoning,  are  some- 
times of  much  interest;  as,  for  instance,  the  following: — 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Hypothetical  proposition,  as  above  interpreted, 
precisely  indicates  the  mental  attitude  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  best 
informed  persons  at  almost  ever_v  moment  of  their  lives,  but  e<i>ecially  at 
critical  conjunctures.  They  are  familiar  with  abundance  of  suitable  uni- 
formities, under  tlie  name  of  laws,  as  to  which  they  feel,  or  should  feel, 
no  manner  of  doubt.  But  what  they  must  feel  doubtful  about  is  the  indi-~ 
vidual  application,  the  occurrence  of  the  antecedent.  Doubt  here  is  in 
many  cases  just  as  desirable  and  scientific  as  is  certainty  there. — 1*.  336. 

Here,  too,  is  a  quaint  piece  of  reasoning,  which  mathematicians 
will  appreciate : — 

I  once  had  some  strawberry  plants  fnrnislied  me  which  tlie  vendor  ad- 
mitted would  not  bear  many  berries.  But  he  assured  me  that  this  did  not 
matter,  since  they  made  up  in  their  size  what  they  lost  in  their  number. 
When  summer  came  no  fruit  whatever  appeared.  I  saw  that  it  would  be 
no  use  to  complain,  because  the  man  would  urge  that  the  size  of  tlie  non- 
existent berry  was  infinite,  which  I  could  not  see  my  way  to  disprove.— 
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If,  ill  line,  leaving-  the  special  cliaraeteristic3  of  Mr.  Venn's 
treatise,  we  are  asked  what  is  the  practical  value  of  the  method  of 
symbolism  in  logic  which  it  expoumi.-i,  we  can  only  say  that  that 
is  at  present  an  unproved  point.  This,  indeed,  is  only  what  we 
ehould  say  of  the  ordinary  logic  as  well.  It  is  plain  that  men 
may  be  clearheaded  without  any  knowledi^e  of  it;  still,  when 
rightly  learned,  it  assists  clear  thinking  ;  only  how  far,  and  under 
what  conditions,  is  at  present  undetermined.  And  we  think 
that  logicians  would  do  well  to  take  more  note  of  this  practical 
question  than  they  do  now.  Whatever  some  logicians  may  have 
said,  to  treat  logic  as  a  mere  abstract  science  is  to  deprive  it  of 
that  vital  touch  which  alone  gives  it  real  value  ;  and  we  commend 
this  side  of  the  subject  to  Mr.  Venn's  attention. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEX.* 

TITERE  are  many  good  points  in  this  work  wliicli  lift  it  dis- 
tinctly above  the  ordinary  run  of  the  stories  written  by  young 
ladies  for  the  profit  of  the  publisher  and  the  despair  of  critics. 
The  author,  to  begin  with,  generally  writes  about  things  of  which 
she  knows  something  ;  she  understands  that  to  malce  a  picture 
look  real  it  should  Lave  a  background,  with  atmosphere,  furniture, 
flowers,  and  colouring:  and  she  knows,  whicli  is  a  great  and 
5'ather  unusual  thing,  tliat  it  is  far  better  to  describe  faithfully 
what  she  sees  than  to  shut  her  eyes  and  invent.  She  Las  got, 
moreover,  a  clear  grip  of  her  characters,  even  when  they  are 
least  pleasing  ;  her  conversations  are  easy  and  natural,  and  they 
sometimes  rise  quite  above  the  dead  level  of  pointless  talk  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  expect ;  aiid,  above  all,  the  author — evi- 
dently a  "  new  Land  " — is  ambitious,  and  in  the  right  way.  Now 
to  be  ambition?,  to  aim  at  something  beyond  the  mere  fiddle- 
faddle  of  the  domestic  love-stor}',  and  to  possess  such  powers  as  we 
Lave  indicated,  is  a  combination  not  often  met  with.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  recognition  of  these  powers  and  ambitions  that  we  proceed 
to  point  out  Certain  errors  in  art,  judgment,  and  good  taste  which 
might  Lave  been  avoided  Lad  the  writer  siibnjilted  her  work, 
before  printing  it,  to  lei4urely  revision  and  consideration. 

The  mutif  o(  the  story  is  the  restlessness  of  a  quick  and  sym- 
pathetic artistic  spirit— its  vague  discontent,  its  uncertainties,  its 
lailures,  until  it  meets  at  last  the  one  companion  from  whom  alone 
it  can  get  sympathj'  and  support.  It  is  not  a  new  theme ;  many 
writers  greater  than  the  autlior  of  Tha  Garden  of  Eden,  and  many 
less.  Lave  essayed  it ;  but  it  is  a  story  which  always  awakens  in- 
terest and  commands  attention.  The  lower  nature — the  bulk  of 
mankind— aslis  no  more  IVom  love tLan common  kindnessand  fidelity ; 
it  is  satisfied  with  so  much,  which  is  fortunate  ;  the  higher  nature 
demands  very  much  more.  In  plain  language,  every  one  will  admit 
that  there  are  people  with  thick  skins  and  people  with  thin  skins. 
Altliea,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  is  one  of  the  people  with  a  very 
thin  skin.  She  is  eighteen  years  of  age  when  th^  story  begins ; 
Ler  father  is  a  country  doctor:  and  she  tells  her  friend  and  con- 
stant companion.  Jack,  that  she  will  marrv'  Lim.  Jack  is  a  simple 
country  lad  of  twenty-two,  wLo  assists  Lis  father,  a  steward  or 
agent  of  the  Squire.  On  receipt  of  this  information  the  young  man 
rises  to  heroics  and  declares  that,  stupid  and  dull  as  he  may  seem, 
be  will  not  marr^'  her  until  he  Las  proved  Liuiself  Ler  equal.  This 
naturally  seems  to  prepare  the  way  for  some  brave  gest  worthy 
of  Sir  Galahad.  Althea,  tLen,  alter  a  little  business  of  the 
Miss  Brougliton  kind  got  out  of  a  climb  into  a  plum  tree,  and 
the  arrival  of  old  Sir  liobert  Manners,  tlie  Squire,  nearly  drives 
that  worthv  gentleman  out  of  his  senses  hy  singing  "  (Jharlie  is  my 
Darling  "ill  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  on  a  tit  of  Stuart  loyalty  rather 
badly.  She  thereupon  receiyes  the  proud  distinction  of  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Hall. 

This  is  the  beginning — a  quick-tempered,  sensitive  girl,  witb  a 
splendid  voice,  and  a  country  swain  for  accepted  lover.  Everybody 
sees  that  one  of  two  things  must  Lappeu  ;  either  tlie  country 
swain  will  rise  to  the  occasion,  the  way  being  already  pre- 
pared by  his  heroic  declarations,  or  he  will  be  dismissed  in  favour 
ef  a  more  romantic  lover.  TLe  author  next  devotes  thirty  or 
forty  pages  to  the  early  Listory  of  AltLea's  fatLer  and  motLer, 
with  remarkable  details  as  to  Althea  Lerself — how,  for  instance, 
sLe  knew  by  heart  the  play  of  Romeo  and  Jidict  before  she  was 
eight  years  of  age.  At  the  Hall,  where  a  dinner  party  precedes 
Althea 's  singing,  we  are  introduced  to  the  real  hero  of  the  story, 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Clifford,  nephew  of  Lord  lielmont,  and  called — 
we  cannot  tell  wLy — the  Ilonourablo  John  Stuart  Gliflbrd;  and  to 
Herr  Vogel,  professor  of  music,  a  character  evidently  drawn  from 
life  and  a  careful  study.  There  are  also  Lord  Belmont  and  his 
daughter  Maud.  Althea  gets  snubbed  by  the  latter,  who  is  one  of 
the  grand  ladies  in  story-books,  always  ready  to  snub  people 
who  happen  to  be  pretty,  and  to  say  rude  things  to  them. 
Althea,  however,  sings  "  Angels  ever  brigLt  and  fair,"  and  every- 
body declares  she  must  be  an  artist.  This  evening  is,  in  fact,  the 
turning  point  of  Ler  life.  Next  day  sLe  receives  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Glitlord,  who  takes  all  Ler  affairs  over  into  his  own  hand  on  the 
spot,  and  without  asking  anybody's  permission  ;  she  also  Las  a  row 
with  Jack  about  Ler  new  friend,  and  she  throws  Lerself  on  Ler 
bed  when  lie  is  gone,  to  weep  passionately,  and  to  feel  as  if 
some  "noxious  thing  ''  Lad  crept  into  the  Garden  of  Eden.  That 
noxious  thing  is  presumably  Mr.  John  Stuart  Gliflbrd. 

It  is  settled  that  Althea  is  to  be  a  public  singer,  and  Clifford 
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undertakes  to  find  Ler  a  place  in  London  wLere  she  can  live 
and  study.  lie  remembers  that  he  Las  a  cousin,  a  maiden  lady, 
living  at  Richmond.  lie  places  Ler  there,  and  then  goes  away 
to  Mentone.  I'rofessgr  Vogel  takes  cLarge  of  Althea,  who 
Lns  permission  to  practise  at  Belmont  House.  Here  Maud,  the 
daughter  of  the  Louse,  partly  because  she  is  an  ill-conditioned 
and  sellish  girl,  partly  because  she  is  herself  in  love  with 
OllfFord  and  divines  that  Althea  entertains  a  similar  feeling,  snubs 
and  insults  her  persistently.  Christmas  comes  and  Althea  goes 
home.  Here  she  has  another  row  with  Jack,  who  informs  her 
that  Clifford  is  one  of  those  "  utterly  vile,  abandoned,  so-called 
'  gentlemen  '  who  go  behind  the  scenes  and  hang  about  actresses, 
whom  to  be  seen  with  damns  a  woman."  It  is  not  explained 
how  or  where  the  country  swain  has  learned  so  much.  He  has 
another  fit  of  heroics,  but  milder  than  the  first — "  I  cannot,  will 
not,  lose  her,"  he  declares.  Then  Althea  returns  to  Richmond, 
and  in  the  spring  Clifford  comes  back  to  her. 

Then  ensues  a  time  of  delightful  talk  and  flirtation.  Clifford 
takes  her  for  a  drive  to  Hampton  Court,  where  he  gives  her  a 
dinner.  It  appears  that  his  "  goings  on  "  are  perfectly  well  known 
there ;  the  landlady,  in  fact,  when  he  arrives,  asks  the  waiter 
"  WLo  on  earth  he  has  picked  up  now."  By  this  touch  of  genius 
we  learn  that  Jack's  charge  is  partly  founded  on  fact,  and  that  Mr. 
Gliflbrd  is  a  notorious  "  picker-up."  However,  everybody  knows 
what  a  delightful  place  Hampton  Court  on  a  fine  spring  day  is  for 
sentimental  talk,  and  Althea  enjoys  herself  very  much.  The  next 
day,  naturally  flat  for  the  young  lady,  was  big  with  fate  for 
Clifford,  who  on  that  day  got  engaged  to  quite  another  young 
lady — in  fact,  to  his  cousin  Maud.  It  was  not  a  promising  engage- 
ment, for  the  lady  looked  in  vain  for  a  sign  or  a  word  of  love,  and 
the  gentleman  for  a  touch  of  softness.  On  the  same  day,  too, 
CliHord  had  a  letter  from  "  Madeline."  This  name  belongs  to 
a  story  of  the  past,  wLicli  is  briefly  but  unmistakably  told.  She 
was  the  wife  of  an  "  Eastern  potentate,"  and  was  generally 
known  as  "  the  Lady  in  Pink."  As  for  Clifford's  relations  with 
her,  they  formed  "  a  short  history  of  wild  pursuing,  ardent 
passion,  complete  possession."  The  lady,  now  apparently  deserted, 
threatens  vague  but  terrible  things.  Of  course  Althea  is  told 
nothing  about  the  engagement  or  the  Lady  in  Pink,  and  remains 
in  a  blissful  dream.  But  one  night  she  goes  to  the  theatre,  and 
sees  Clilllu'd  in  a  private  box  with  no  other  than  Madeline ;  this 
makes  her  faint  away.  Then  the  betrothed  of  Lady  Maud  Las  a 
little  scene  of  explanation  witL  her,  and  they  promise  to  trust  one 
another.  At  this  point  one  begins  to  feel  very  strongly  about  the 
"  noxious  thing." 

After  this  Althea  goes  to  Paris,  still  under  charge  of  the  maiden 
lad}',  in  order  to  complete  Ler  professional  education.  Here  she 
falls  in  with  a  musical  set,  who  are  very  happily  and  faithfully 
pourtrayed.  At  last  she  makes  Ler  debut  at  a  concert.  It  promises 
to  be  unsuccessful ;  she  sings  Ler  first  song  badly ;  then  the 
audience  get  out  of  patience  with  a  Marche  fim'ehre  plav'ed  by  a 
musical  Princess;  sLe  begins  Ler  second  song;  just  then  the  door 
opens,  and  her  eyes  meet  the  impassioned  gaze  of  Clifford:  — 

It  was  as  if  a  new  spirit  leapt  into  life,  as  if  some  undeveloped  portion 
of  soul  suddenly  broke  its  bonds.  As  slie  declaimed  the  strangely  appro- 
priate words — 

"  But  what  ?    Play  me  not  false,  mine  ear. 
'Tis  lie,  'tis  he  !  " 

the  burst  of  joy,  the  velicmence,  the  natural  youthful  passion,  startled  the 
audience.  A  murmur  rose  amoni;  them,  a  stifled  exclamation  ;  then  they 
were  still,  as  if  spellbound,  as  Altlica  poured  forth  the  magnificent  aria 
where  Agatlia  rejoices  at  the  siglit  of  her  approaching  lover.  The  rush  of 
sjilendid  tones  swept  tlie  minds  of  lier  hearers  like  some  sudden  gale  of 
euioiion  ;  swept  away  doubt,  coldness,  annoyance. 

The  Lappiness  of  the  meeting  is  presently  marred  by  the  un- 
accountable conduct  of  Gliflbrd,  who  is  constantly  asking  wLy  he 
was  born,  why  man  alone  of  animals  is  wretched,  with  other 
profound  questions,  being  careful  not  to  explain  the  cause  of  his 
misery.  "When  he  goes  away  it  is  with  another  promise  that  they 
are  to  trust  each  other,  and  one  feels  that  very  soon  there  will  be 
an  explosion.  How  Althea  discovers  that  she  has  been  deceived  ; 
how  she  crosses  over  to  England  by  herself  in  order  to  see  her 
lover ;  how  she  learns  the  truth ;  how  she  is  picked  up  in  the 
street  by  Jack;  how  she  goes  on  the  stage;  and  how  the  "noxious 
thing  "  marries  her,  may  be  left  to  the  readers  of  tLe  story. 

SucL  is  the  story,  the  telling  of  which  in  this  bald  language  natur- 
ally brings  to  the  light  many  absurdities  which  would  probably 
escape  the  notice  of  tLe  average  reader,  wLo  is  not  often  critical, 
and  generally  breatLless.  Most  of  them  are  blemishes  due  to 
inexperience  ;  some,  however,  are  graver  faults.  As  regards  tha 
former,  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  Jack  declare  grandly  at  the 
beginning  that  he  is  going  to  make  Limself  wortLy  of  his  JiancSe, 
and  later  on  that  he  xuill  have  her;  because  nothing  comes  of 
these  Leroics,  and  the  young  man,  for  whom  we  are  at  the  outset 
invited  to  feel  a  certain  sympathy,  remains  at  the  end  the  rough 
diamond  that  he  was  at  the  beginning.  Probably,  at  the  outset, 
the  author  Lad  a  Lalf-formed  intention  of  making  Jack  become  a 
great  man  in  some  undefined  manner,  so  as  to  command  the 
respect  of  the  girl  to  wLom  Le  is  engaged.  It  is  next  an  error  in 
art  to  waste  so  much  time  and  explanation  over  characters  and 
persons  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  story.  Thus  the 
village  and  Hall  are  described  at  length,  though  they  would  stand 
for  any  ordinary  village  and  any  ordinary  country  house;  and 
Althea's  father  is  drawn  with  care,  though  he  only  belongs  to  the 
story  in  right  of  being  her  father ;  and  the  early  history  of  her 
mother  before  the  baby  came,  and  when  the  father  used  to  go 
philandering  after  other  ladies,  is  also  needlessly  narrated  at 
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I  length  ;  and  we  cannot  feel  in  tbe  least  interested  in  the  Jacobite 
prejudices  of  old  Sir  Robert.  The  episode,  hovs-ever,  if  so  it  can 
be  called,  of  Madeline  is  distinctly  in  the  worst  possible  taste, 

'  and  is  the  more  inexcusable  as  it  has  nothing  in  reality  to  do 
with  the  story.  A  disgraceful  passage  in  Clifford's  past 
life  is  raked  up ;  the  woman  has  letters  of  his  which  she 
will  not  return— it  does  not  appear  that  she  ever  makes 
anv  use  of  them;  he  goes  to  tbe  theatre  in  order  to  get 
these  letters— of  course  a  theatre  is  so  very  likely  a  place 
for  a  woman  to  choose  for  the  exhibition  of  compromising 
and  valuable  letters;  and  when  Althea  sees  him  with  her  she 
faints.  Why  ?  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  a  gentleman 
visiting  a  lady  in  her  box  before  all  the  house ;  we  are  told  that 
Madelme  is  a  very  beautiful  lady,  but  her  character  is  not  shown 
in  her  face  ;  how,  then,  does  an  iiiuoceut-minded  girl  come  suddenly 
to  divine  the  truth,  and  call  her  "  that  dreadful  woman  in  pink  "? 
Madeline,  however,  immediately  vanishes  from  the  story,  and  is 
no  more  heard  of.  Surely  it  was  ill  advised,  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
ducing by  improbable  methods  so  commonplace  a  situation  as  a 
jealous  fainting  tit,  to  introduce  Madeline  and  a  violation  of  the 
Seventh  Commandment. 

There  used  to  be  a  rule  among  novelists — it  is,  indeed,  generally 
observed  by  the  few  men  who  follow  the  calling — that  a  worthy 
lover  should  be  provided  for  a  worthy  maid.  Althea  is  intended, 
most  evidently,  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  from  every 
point  of  view.  She  is  beautiful  and  graceful,  she  is  clever,  she  is 
sensitive,  she  is  not  apparently  bad-tempered,  though  temper  and 
some  other  virtues  of  the  more  homely  kind  must  be  taken  for 
granted  in  heroines.  And  what  sort  of  a  man  is  assigned  to  her? 
in  the  first  phice,  though  one  remembers  the  well-known  maxim 
about  rakes,  he  is  a  young  man  encumbered  with  no  morality  or 
old-fashioned  principles,  lie  is  so  notorious  that  even  country 
lads  like  Jack,  as  well  as  waiters  at  riverside  hotels,  know  all 
about  him.  He  is  so  contemptible  a  sneak  that  almost  on  the 
verv  day  of  his  engagement  with  Maud  he  can  make  love  to 
nnother  gii-l  and  implore  her  to  trust  him.  He  never  says  or  does 
one  single  thing  to  redeem  his  character  from  baseness.  In  marrying 
such  a  man  Althea  most  certainly  begins  a  life  which  after  a  brief 
moon  of  passion  will  end  in  a  long  winter  of  neglect.  He  is 
purely,  hopelessly  selfish,  and  as  such  he  is  carefully  and  de- 
liberatelv  drawn,  unless  we  can  suppose  that  the  writer  does  not 
];no\v  the  meaning  and  force  of  her  own  words.  We  conclude, 
however,  as  we  began,  that,  full  of  faults  as  the  story  is,  it  also 
contains  promise.  The  hand  which  drew  the  characters  of  Pro- 
fessor Vogel,  Miss  Helme,  and  the  musical  Grimstones,  which 
sketched  the  concert  in  Paris,  can  and  should  do  far  better  than 
this.  But  she  must  leave  such  creatures  as  the  "  Lady  in  Pink  " 
oat  of  her  plot,  and  before  writing  another  novel  she  should 
seriously  consider  whether  it  is  generous  and  just,  independently 
of  any  artistic  considerations,  to  throw  away  a  sweet  and  dainty 
heroine,  to  say  nothing  of  careful  study  and  much  time,  upon  a 
sellish  and  hardened  libertine. 


COBDEX  CLUB  ESSAYS.' 

rr^ TIE  eight  essays  which  compose  this  book  furnish,  though  in 
-L  rather  unequal  measure,  a  convenient  enough  view  of  the 
present  state  of  a  question  which  is  certainly  rather  difficult,  and 
which  the  exigencies  of  politicians  have  combined  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  public  to  make  pressing.  The  Warden  of  Merton 
deals  with  the  general  subject  of  Local  Government  partly  from 
an  historical  poiutot'  view  ;  Mr.  Acland,  the  newly-elected  member 
for  East  Cornwall,  with  "County  Boards";  Lord  Edmond 
I'ltzmaurice  with  "  The  .\reas  of  Local  Government  "  ;  Mr.  Firth, 
in  an  essay  which  has  already  won  a  not  altogether  enviable 
■notoriety,  with  "The  Government  of  London  "  ;  Mr.  Thackeray 
Bunce,  who  is  not  unknown  in  connexion  with  the  model 
modern  municipality  of  Birmingham,  with  "Municipal  Boroughs"; 
Mr.  O'Shaugbnessy,  M.P.,  with  "Local  Government  in  Ireland  "  ; 
Mr.  W.  Macdonaid  with  "  Local  Government  in  Scotland,'' 
and  Mr.  Roland  Phillips  with  the  special  subject  oi  "  Local 
Taxation  in  England  and  Wales."  Almost  all  these  essavs,  and 
especially  the  last,  cotitain  a  large  amount  of  conveniently 
arranged  statistical  inlbrmation.  With  the  general  spirit  of 
most  of  them  (two  notable  exceptions  being  made)  there  is  no 
lault  to  find  ;  and,  with  one  exception  only,  they  observe  the 
salutary  principle  that  essays  on  such  a  subject,  published  by  a 
body  which,  like  the  Cobden  Club,  has  at  least  no  ostensible  con- 
nexion with  purely  party  politics,  should  abstain  from  purely  party 
polemics. 

Mr.  Brodrick's  essay  requires  comparatively  little  notice,  because 
it  is  mainly  a  very  general,  though  an  able  enough,  statement  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  in  the  past  and  present,  and  of  the  writer's 
views  as  to  the  future.  Perhaps  the  only  remark  in  it  which 
deserves  special  attention  is  this.  Mr.  Brodrick  is  talking  of 
the  almost  inevitable  tendency  of  reform,  whether  in  county 
Oi-  borough  government,  to  introduce  considerations  of  party 
I'olitics.  He  says,  "  This  partisanship  is  manifestly  an  evil ; 
iw  it  may  involve  the  rejection  of  a  good  alderman  or  councillor 
bolely  because  he  is  on  the  less  popular  side  in  Imperial  politics. 

*  Local  Gnvenimerit  and  Taxation  iii  tlit  ViiHi'J  Kiiuj/hm.  A  Series  of 
Eesays  published  under  the  sum  tiun  of  the  Culiden  (JUiU.  hditt-d  hv  J.  W. 
I'robyn.  Loudon,  I'aris,  iind  Aew  York  :  Cassell,  I'etter,  Ualpiu",  &.  Co 
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But  it  is  not  an  unmixed  evil,  for  it  helps  to  clear  the  atmosphere 
of  jobbery  in  its  worst  form,  and  may  stimulate  men  of  ^  higher 
stamp  to  accept  municipal  office."  The  qualification  is  not  very  enthu- 
siastically stated  certainly,  but  still  it  seems  to  go  too  far.  It  i3 
notorious  that  in  the  model  borough,  Birmingham,  the  spokesmen 
of  the  minority  declare  that  the  autocracy  of  the  Radical  party 
has  led  to  jobbery,  and  particularly  to  scandalous  extravagance. 
Nor  is  it  very  clear  how  Mr.  Brodrick's  "  stimulus"  is  going  to 
act.  It  is  certain  that  all  the  "  men  of  a  higher  stamp "  who' 
belong  to  the  unpopular  party  (and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  the 
minority  in  their  own  class)  will  be  hopelessly  choked  off  from 
accepting  municipal  office,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  will 
never  be  elected.  On  the  other  side,  a  few  men  of  talent  may 
adopt  the  course  of  the  present  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  taking  municipal  office  as  a  kind  of  exercising 
ground  for  Parliament.  But  it  is  not  every  Chamberlain 
who  has  a  convenient  Dixon  to  act  as  warming-pan,  and 
it  is  not  every  Dixon  who  is  willing  so  to  be  made  a  conveni- 
ence of.  The  inevitable  result  must  be  either  the  "  boss  "  system, 
or  a  system  in  which  third  and  fourth  rate  men,  who  do  not  mind 
spending  time  in  wire-pulling,  will  represent  the  town.  However, 
this  is  a  matter  on  which  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion^ 
There  can  hardly  be  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
faults  of  Mr.  A  eland's  essay  on  County  Boards.  In  the- 
first  place,  Mr.  Acland  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  be  ac- 
curate. Attacking  one  of  the  numerous  proposals  for  the 
reform  of  county  government,  he  says,  "The  system  of  in- 
direct representation  would  be  a  new  one :  it  is  hitherto  un- 
known in  the  British  Constitution."  Unknown  in  the  British. 
Constitution  is  one  of  those  rhetorical  phrases  which,  translated 
into  plain  English,  mean,  unknown  to  the  speaker  or  -writer,  or 
perhaps  only  unwelcome  to  him.  But  it  is  at  least  odd  that  a 
writer  wbo  considers  himself  qualified  to  instruct  other  people  ia 
matters  of  local  government  should  never  have  heard  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  In  that  not  altogether  insignificant  body 
the  principle  of  indirect  representation,  new  and  unknown  to  Mr. 
Acland,  has  been  working  for  years ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
drawbacks  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  they  are  not  usually 
assigned,  either  by  its  friends  or  its  enemies,  to  the  system  of  its 
constitution.  But  where  Mr.  Acland  is  most  distinguished  from 
his  companions  (even  from  such  a  far  from  mealy-mouthed  person 
as  Mr.  Firth)  is  in  the  way  in  which  he  makes  his  subject  an 
occasion  for  the  display  of  political  partisanship,  Mr.  Brodrick 
and  Lord  Edmond  I'itzmaurice,  Mr.  O'Shaugbnessy  and  Mr.  Firth, 
certainly  have  tolerably  definite  political  ideas ;  but  they  have 
left  it  for  Mr.  Acland  to  talk  of  such  and  such  a  scheme  as  "  a 
method  of  proceeding  which  has  the  characteristic  ring  of  all  Con- 
servative attempts  at  reform,"  and  to  deal  with  a  great  economic 
and  social  subject  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  the  following  extract: — "A  great  oppor- 
tunity is,  at  any  rate,  now  offered  to  a  strong  Liberal  Government, 
which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  by.  The  Liberal  party 
is  stronger  in  the  counties  than  ever  before.  Its  strength  among" 
inhabitants  of  rural  districts  would  be  permanently  increased  by  a 
measure,  '  &c.  Mr.  Acland  will  be  a  welcome  colleague  to  Lord 
Ilartington  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  with  whose  views  of  the 
proper  purpose  of  legislation — the  strengthening  of  the  Liberal 
party— he  seems  entirely  to  coincide. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice's  essay  on  the  Areas  of  Rural 
Government  is  short  and  rather  technical,  though  sensible  and 
practical  enough.  There  are  probably  few  points  in  the  whole 
question  of  local  government  reform  on  which  there  is  such 
general  agreement  as  on  the  necessity  for  clearing  up  and  adjusting 
the  present  tangle  of  subdivisions,  overlappings,  contradictions, 
and  inconsistencies  which  has  grown  up  owing  to  the  succes- 
sive creation  by  diflerent  enactments  of  different  administrative 
units  of  area.  Mr.  Firth's  paper  which  follows  is  compact 
of  more  perilous  stuff.  Certain  passages  of  it,  as  readers  of 
the  newspapers  know,  have  already  attracted  sharp  and  de- 
served criticism  from  the  persons  principally  concerned.  With 
these  we  shall  not  meddle.  But  no  one,  we  think,  however  scanty 
may  be  his  reverence  for  the  existing  Corporation  of  London, 
■will  read  far  into  Mr.  Firth's  pages  without  perceiving  the  evi- 
dences of  a  prejudice  and  a  reckless  onesidedness  of  statement 
which  make  his  criticism,  as  criticism,  valueless.  He  is  not,  as 
wo  have  said,  unfairly  partisan  from  the  political  point  of  view^ 
But  he  has  evidently  worked  himself  into  such  a  bull-and-red-i-ao- 
condition  about  the  Corporation  that  he  is  simply  incompetent  ta 
judge.  Among  other  things  to  which  his  wrath  has  blinded  him 
is  grammar,  and  on  the  very  first  page  the  reader  finds  a  "  thev 
straying  about  the  page  without  any  demonstrable  antecedent. 
To  Mr.  Firth,  of  course,  there  can  be  but  one  "  they  "  in  the 
world— the  villanous  Common  Couucilmen  and  Aldermen  of  the 
City  ;  but  persons  who  are  not  always  thinking  of  the  Corporation 
really  require  the  ordinary  assistance  of  syntax.  Mr.  Firth's 
animus  is  shown  shortly  afterwards  by  the  use  of  such  sneers  as 
this  about  the  Lord  Mayor  :— "  He  is  not,  however, expected  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  all  civic  hospitality  out  of  so  small  a  sum  as  10,000/. 
a  year."  Now  Mr.  Firth  must  know  perfectly  well  that,  whereas 
this,  if  it  means  anything,  means  that  the  Lord  Mayor's  allowance 
is  excessive,  no  holder  of  the  office  can  possibly  get  through  hia 
year  with  credit  without  a  considerable  expenditure  from  his 
private  means.  Again,  we  like  elected  judges  quite  as  little  a3 
Mr.  Firth  can  do,  but  there  is  something  rather  ludicrous  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  following  sentences  anent  the  Recorder: — 
The  men  selected  have  generally  refiected  honour  on  the  Court 
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■and  the  Corporation.  The  office,  being  a  judicial  one,  ought  no 
longer  to  remain  the  subject  of  election,  but  should  be  placed  in 
the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  State."  They  have  always 
selected  good  men,  therefore  the  selection  should  be  taken  away 
from  them,  is  the  argument  of  Mv.  Firth's  language,  if  not  of  his 
meaning.  Then  Mr.  Firth  says  that  the  magistracy  of  Aldermen 
has  led  to  "  melancholy  and  helpless  results  with  which  the  public 
are  but  too  painfully  familiar."  We  do  not  quite  know  what  a 
helpless  result  is,  and  we  certainly  are  not  aware  that  aldermen, 
•as  a  rule,  show  to  worse  advantage  on  the  Bench  than  the  gene- 
rality of  borough  magistrates  in  reformed  corporations.  We  can- 
not spare  the  space  to  pick  up  all  Mr.  Firth's  sneers  at  the 
unhappy  Corporation  ;  but  a  sentence  of  his  about  the  grain  duty 
will  appropriately  finish  our  specimens.  He  says  '■'  They  have 
expended  it  in  the  purchase  of  West  Ham  Park,  Burnham 
Beeches,  and  Epping  Forest.  The  tax  is  in  every  respect  a 
most  vicious  one."  Now,  if  Mr.  Firth  had  taken  the  trouble,  or 
had  had  the  common  fairness,  to  give  a  calculation  of  the  incidence 
■of  this  grain  duty  which  he  calls  "a  tax  on  the  food  of  all 
Londoners,"  it  would  have  been  evident  that  its  abolition  would 
not  make  the  very  smallest  diti'erence  in  the  price  of  the  very 
largest  loaf.  With  no  loss  to  himself,  therefore,  the  average 
Xiondoner  of  the  lower  classes  has  obtained  the  immense  boon 
of  two  such  resorts  as  Epping  and  Burnham.  Yet,  says 
Mr.  Firth,  the  tax  is  "  in  all  respects  a  most  vicious  one."  It 
is  symptomatic,  again,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  City  of  London 
■School,  he  calls  it  "  nearly  self-supporting,"  though  his  own  figures 
show  a  subvention  of  fully  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  whole  cost 
from  the  Corporation.  This  is  not  the  way  to  criticize,  and  the 
manifest  animus  of  the  criticism  makes  Mr.  Firth's  recommenda- 
tions, when  he  comes  to  them,  of  little  importance.  His  object 
is  too  clearly  to  provide  a  substitute  for  something  that  he  does 
not  like. 

The  remaining  essays  in  the  book  must  be  despatched  with 
■somewhat  briefer  mention.  Mr.  Thackeray  Bunce's  paper  on 
municipal  boroughs  is  interesting,  because  it  shows  the  better  side 
•of  what  we  shall  call,  without  any  ofiensive  intention,  the  new 
■communism.  Mr.  Bunce,  after  arguing  for  the  uniting  of  almost 
■every  possible  variety  of  local  administration  in  the  hands  of  the 
municipality,  draws  a  glowing  picture  of  the  municipality  itself. 
It  is  to  be  "  regular  in  method,  stately  in  manner,  earnest, 
thorough,  self-sacrificing,"  &c.  Artisans  are  to  sit  beside 
manufacturers,  shopkeepers  beside  professional  men.  "  To  be 
■a  constituent  of  such  a  corporation  should  be  a  distinction 
■which  the  highest  and  ablest  might  regard  as  satisfying  their 
■desires."  "  Local  government  should  be  large  enough  in  scope, 
and  lofty  enough  in  aim,  to  attract  and  retain  the  services  of  men 
■who  now  seek  in  Parliament,"  &c.  A  pretty  dream,  and  yet,  as 
it  is  not  difficult  to  show,  a  positively  mischievous  one.  These 
ideal  municipalities  suggested  by  Greek  and  Italian  models  are, 
it  may  be  said  confidently,  incompatible  with  the  general  national 
interests  and  feelings  which  are  necessary  to  a  great  nation. 
Already  signs  of  disintegration  in  the  constant  cries  lor  provincial, 
county,  municipal,  and  Home  Rule  are  evident,  and  the  nearer 
Mr.  Bunce's  ideal  came  to  its  fulfilment  the  greater  and  the  more 
fatal  would  the  disintegration  be.  This  is  not  an  argument  for 
■centralization,  but  it  is  an  argument  against  the  federalization 
to  which  such  schemes  tend.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  on  Ireland 
■and  Mr.  Macdonald  on  Scotland  are  very  copious,,  and,  keeping 
■Strictly  to  the  facts  of  their  subjects,  are  both  interesting 
and  useful.  Mr.  Macdonald,  indeed,  diverges  a  little  into  such 
matters  as  the  incidence  of  the  education  rate,  the  system  of  dual 
shrieval  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  &c.  It  is  satisfactory,  however, 
to  find  that,  though  he  evidently  does  not  represent  the  land- 
owning class,  he  can  find  nothing  definite  to  complain  of  except, 
first,  the  aforementioned  incidence  of  the  education  rate  on  tenant 
-leaseholders ;  secondly,  the  undervaluation  of  great  houses  and 
demesnes ;  thirdly,  the  rating  of  deer  forests  and  shootings  in 
hand  at  agricultural  value,  instead  of  on  their  market  value  as 
deer  forests  and  shootings.  As  to  the  first  point,  why  should 
Scotch  tenant  farmers  escape  a  burden  which  is  not  a  whit  more  un- 
expected in  their  case  than  in  that  of  London  householders  ?  As 
to  the  second,  it  has  been  again  and  again  pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  rate  parks  and  mansion-houses  on  a 
nominal  value  which  in  the  market  they  never  command ;  and  as 
to  the  third,  it  seems  a  little  inconsistent  to  vilipend  a  landowner 
for  letting  his  sporting  rights  (not  that  Mr.  Macdonald  himself 
■does  this,  but  his  friends  do),  and  then  tax  him  for  not  letting 
them.  Mr.  Phillips's  paper  on  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  has 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  it,  except  the  useful  statistics  already 
■referred  to. 


OLD  YORKSHIRE.* 

YOPJiSHIRE  cannot  be  thought  unfortunate  either  in  the 
painters  of  its  scenery  and  ancient  architecture  or  in  its  topo- 
■graphers  and  historians.  The  noble  volumes  of  Thoresby  and 
Whitaker,  the  folios  of  tinted  lithographs  of  monastic  ruins  of  the 
■county  by  Richardson,  the  works  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Surtees  Society,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove 
the  fascinations,  both  to  writers  and  artists,  of  a  province  that  re- 
presents so  much  of  the  most  picturesque  and  romantic  scenery 

*  Old  Yorkshire.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  F.S.A.S.  With  an  Intro- 
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of  England,  and  so  many  of  the  completest  examples  of 
the  great  abbeys  and  baronial  fortresses  of  mediaeval  days. 
Turner's  paintings  of  Yorkshire  scenery  contain,  according 
to  Mr.  Ruskin's  estimation,  the  most  "  heart "  of  any  of 
his  pictures;  and  his  recollections  always  turned  with  fond- 
ness to  the  valley  of  the  Wharfe,  "  the  consecration  and  the 
poet's  dream  "  of  beauty,  where  his  eye  caught  "  the  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land  "  by  the  infusion  of  his  own  ideal  with 
the  reality.  Turner's  engraved  illustrations  in  Whitaker's  Rich- 
momlshire  will  witness  to  his  power  of  delineating  rock  and  river 
landscape  when  the  frames  of  many  of  his  picttires  in  the  National 
Gallery  will  contain  but  blank  canvas,  so  perishable  are  the  colours 
with  which  he  worked.  It  is  remarkable  that  Yorkshire,  which 
in  surface  is  six  times  the  area  of  the  smallest  English  county, 
should  have  produced  no  great  poet — Andrew  Marvell,  William 
Mason,  and  the  Corn  Law  Rhymef,  of  the  last  of  whom  we  find 
a  short  biography  in  Old  Yorkshire,  being  perhaps  the  worthiest 
of  the  name  of  poet.  True,  we  meet  in  the  same  volume 
with  notices  and  unexceptionable  steel-plate  portraits  of  several 
persons  who  are  styled  "  poet  " ;  but,  as  specimens  of  the  efl'usions 
of  at  least  one  of  these  are  candidly  but  incautiously  given,  we 
find  our  doubts  extend  to  the  claims  of  some  others  whose  names 
we  had  also  not  before  heard.  Of  Mr.  John  F.  Beer,  "  poet  and 
antiquarj',"  we  are  assured,  on  the  authority  of  a  London  critical 
journal,  that  his  poem  the  "  Prophet  of  Nineveh,"  published  in 
1877,  contains  many  passages  which  "remind  us  of  Virgil."  But, 
in  spite  of  any  likeness  to  Virgil  in  a  piece  entitled  "  Love's 
Eternity,"  the  final  aspiration  of  which  is 

So,  on  the  breast  of  Love's  eternity 

I  \vould  repose  on  star-bespangled  shroud, 

we  are  rather  led  to  compare  the  sublime  thought  here  expressed 
to  the  latter  end  of  a  patriotic  Yankee  who  "  wrapped  the  star- 
spangled  banner  around  him,  and  died  like  the  son  of  a  boss." 
And  here  we  can  hardly  help  thinking  that  in  a  volume  whose 
title  is  Old  I'orkshire  there  is  too  much  of  the  biography  of 
Young  Yorkshire.  This  need  not  be  much  objected  to,  only 
that  many  of  the  persons  portrayed  and  eulogized,  however  im- 
portant they  may  be  as  town  councillors,  do  not  touch  the  feel- 
ings of  the  average  reader,  who  perhaps  had  been  hitherto 
ignorant  of  their  claim  upon  public  interest,  and  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  so  fond  an  eye  towards  their  civic  dignity.  In 
this  objection  are  not  included  such  men  as  James  Dawson  the 
painter,  of  whom  there  are  here  some  agreeably  written  particulars, 
or  Joseph  Gillott,  the  steel-pen  manufacturer,  whose  weekly  pro- 
duction of  nine  million  pens  not  only  included  much  instrumental 
service  to  literature,  but  to  art  also,  for  he  expended  large  sums 
from  his  profits  in  the  encouragement  of  modern  painters.  His 
collection  of  Turners  was  the  largest  and  finest  in  private  hands 
in  the  country,  and  was  begun  long  before  Ruskin  had  styled 
Turner  the  "  modern  Claude."  It  is  here  related  that  when  Gillott 
first  called  upon  Turner,  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  he  was  admitted 
at  the  doorway,  with  not  overmuch  courtesy,  by  the  great  artist 
himself,  who,  on  learning  the  object  of  his  visit,  told  him  that  no 
picture  was  on  sale  that  he  could  afford  to  buy.  "  What'll  you 
take  for  the  lot  in  this  room  ?  "  undauntedly  asked  the  visitor. 
Turner  in  jesting  humour  mentioned  a  very  large  sum,  and  was 
startled  at  the  bargain  being  at  once  concluded  by  Mr.  Gillott's 
taking  from  his  pocket-book  a  roll  of  bank-notes,  and  counting  out 
the  entire  amount.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  lasting  friendship. 
The  price  given  for  the  Turners  was,  after  all,  not  excessive,  for 
when  sold  after  Gillott's  death  they  fetched  five  times  the  money 
paid  for  them. 

Turning  to  the  more  proper  subject  of  Old  Yorkshire,  we  find  a 
fair  share  of  attention  given  to  the  religious  houses.  Of  these, 
according  to  lists  supplied,  there  appear  to  have  been  14  abbeys,  of 
which  8  were  Cistercian,  3  Premonstratensian,  and  3  Benedictine. 
There  were  also  60  priories,  30  friaries,  1 3  dependent  cells,  4  com- 
manderies  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  20  collegiate  churches,  and 
58  hospitals.  Bolton  Abbey,  Wharfedale,  is  only  an  abbey  by 
popular  nomenclature,  as  the  head  of  the  house  was  a  prior. 
Having  been  pictured  by  Turner,  and  in  a  special  aspect  by 
Landseer,  as  well  as  celebrated  by  Wordsworth  in  one  of  his  longer 
poems,  the  priory  has  received  full  honours  for  all  that  it  is  and 
has  been.  Few  even  of  the  Cistercian  abbeys  are  enshrined  in  so 
choice  a  landscape  as  Bolton,  which  belonged  to  the  Augustinian 
canons,  and  we  have  here  a  good  description  of  the  situation 
quoted  from  Whitaker's  Craven.  At  first  sight  we  are  struck  with 
the  seemingly  painstaking  research  displayed  in  Mr.  B.  J.  Barker's 
paper ;  but  our  admiration  is  abated  upon  finding  that  his  material 
is  almost  wholly,  if  not  solely,  derived  from  the  work  just  men- 
tioned, and  that  his  forcible  remarks  are  copied  word  by  word, 
with  here  and  there  a  faint  acknowledgment,  from  the  same  source. 
His  only  attempt  at  an  independent  estimate  of  the  state  of  things 
in  former  times  at  Bolton  is  involved  in  the  epithet "  crafty  monks," 
a  variation  of  the  more  familiar  term  "  lazy  monks,"  which  is  one 
that  only  an  unread  Puritan  should  now  venture  to  use.  We  may 
believe  that  as  much  craft  was  employed  by  the  grasping  courtiers 
of  Henry  VIII.  to  get  possession  of  the  abbeys  as  had  been  used  by 
the  monks  to  obtain  the  estates  in  the  first  place.  The  point  of 
the  epithet  is  applied,  however,  to  the  canons  of  Embsay,  who  are 
said  to  have  persuaded  the  mother  of  young  Romilly,  at  the  time 
when  her  heart  was  full  of  fresh  grief  for  the  loss  of  her 
son  by  his  fatal  leap  across  the  Strid,  to  allow_  them  in  com- 
memoration of  the  sad  event  to  translate  their  priory  to  the 
luxuriant  margin  of  the  Wharfe.    However  this  may  have  been, 
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■we  ueed  uot  go  Ijaclr  to  their  day  for  examples  among  religious 
men  of  a  preference  of  good  local  circumstances  to  bad.  Even 
among  Evangelical  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  no  "  call  "  is  divine 
unless  it  be  to  a  richer  benefice  than  the  one  already  held. 
Landseer's  popular  picture  fairly  suggests  the  good  living  of  the 
monks  on  their  pleasant  river.  The  fields  of  Bolton  in  1301 
pastured  713  horned  cattle,  2,193  sheep,  95  pigs,  and  91  goats. 
The  number  of  horses  in  1305  was  56.  In  that  year  there  were 
killed  against  Easter,  for  the  larder,  47  oxen,  and  in  the  summer 
40  cows  and  2  heifers,  51  porkers  and  26  little  pigs,  besides 
sheep  and  goats.  One  years  stock  of  wine  was  nearly  1,800 
gallons,  or  at  least  8,000  bottles.  Their  extensive  corn  lauds  may 
be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  all  their  fields  appear  to  have  been 
reaped  in  one  day  (jier  unum  diem)  by  1,318  men,  who  were  paid 
from  a  halfpenny  to  twopence  each  {per  unum  diem),  the  sum 
being  given  at  1 8s.  ^d.  We  might  remark  that  a  visit  to 
Bolton  would  be  as  incomplete  without  the  "  White  Doe  of 
Kylstone''  to  read  on  the  spot  as  a  day  at  Hampton  Court  might 
be  without  Shakspeare"s  Henri/  VIII.  as  a  companion. 

The  article  on  Xirkstall  Abbey  includes  a  ground  plan  that  is 
fairly  correct  in  detail,  but  wrongly  interpreted,  the  writer  being 
evidently  wanting  in  knowledge  of  the  distinctive  forms  of 
monastic  construction,  as  well  as  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
earlier  styles  of  Pointed  architecture.  What  he  calls  the  cloister 
is  the  Domus  Conversorum,  or  house  of  the  lay  brethren,  of  Mr. 
yharpe ;  the  old  refectory  would  uot  run  east  and  west,  as  he 
asserts,  but  north  and  south  ;  and  the  library  would  not  be  over 
the  refectory,  but  above  the  chapter-room.  Some  estimate  may 
be  formed  of  the  prodigious  cost  of  building  the  original  structure, 
with  its  attached  ofiices,  when  we  find  that  to  restore  the  church 
alone,  together  with  the  tower — without  which  feature,  W^hitaker 
remarks,  an  abbey  church  is  like  a  face  without  a  nose — would 
cost,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  no  less 
than  34,000^.  Selby  Abbey  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Morrell.  More  fortunate  than  the  Conqueror's  church  at  Battle 
Abbey,  the  church  he  founded  at  Selby  yet  stands  in  all  the  grandeur 
which  it  finally  assumed,  and  ennobles  a  town  that  else  would  be 
insignificant.  "  Where  the  Emperor  is,  there  is  Kome,"  and  where 
a  fair  and  stately  building  of  the  great  eras  of  architecture  lifts  its 
head,  it  gathers  to  itself  the  importance  of  its  surroundings.  That 
Selby  is  not  now  as  Shaftesbury,  which  has  been  a  small  market- 
town  and  nothing  more  since  the  destruction  of  its  magnificent 
monastery,  is  owing  to  the  abbey  church  having  escaped  being 
turned  into  a  heap  of  stones  at  the  Dissolution.  It  was  granted  to 
Sir  Ralph  Sadleir  in  consideration  of  his  having,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  suppressed  the  second  of  the  risings  in 
the  North,  being  the  famous  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  in  which  insur- 
rection the  insurgents  consisted  of  40,000  men  headed  by  Eobert 
Aske.  How  the  church  escaped  the  common  doom  of  the  abbeys 
is  not  clearly  explained ;  but  it  can  hardly  have  been  because 
Sadleir  had  more  feeling  for  the  preservation  of  religious  houses 
than  others  who  became  enriched  with  monastic  spoils.  A  few 
years  later,  we  find  him  joining,  with  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and 
other  leaders  of  the  King's  army  across  the  border,  in  the  boast 
that  on  one  day  (September  13,  1545)  they  burnt  the  abbey  and 
town  of  Melrose,  and  the  abbey  of  Dryburgh,  to  say  nothing 
of  "at  least  13  or  14  towns  or  villages  in  the  country  about, 
where  we  have  destroyed  and  burnt  no  little  quantity  of  corn." 
Between  September  8  and  23,  they  "burnt,  razed,  and  cast 
down  seven  monasteries  and  friars'  houses,"  including  Kelso  and 
Jedburgh,  "si.xteen  castles,  towers  and  piles,  five  market-towns, 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  villages,  thirteen  mills,  and  three 
hospitals,''  the  object  being  to  break  up  the  French  faction  in 
Scotland.  Sir  Eaiph  Sadleir  soon  parted  with  Selby  to  Leonard 
Beckwith,  who,  having  clung  to  the  old  faith,  may  have  made  it 
part  of  his  religion  not  to  destroy  the  churches  of  his  ancestors, 
and  so  did  not  apply  for  a  governmental  grant  to  dilapidate  Selby. 
In  161 1  it  was  made  parochial,  by  which  its  permanence  was 
assured,  and  few  parish  churches  iii  the  kingdom  are  of  more 
noble  presence  and  worthier  of  perpetuation. 

The  paper  on  the  sufl'erings  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Yorkshire 
might,  with  a  better  commentary,  be  recommended  for  reading  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  who  would  then  see  that 
sufierers  for  conscience  sake  were  not  all  on  one  side.  But  the 
puritanical  theory  that  God  made  of  one  blood  all  men  of  the 
earth  except  Roman  Catholics  would  preclude  any  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  the  latter,  the  exception  justifying  their  extermination  ; 
especially  as  it  would  be  said  that,  at  the  time  they  were  under 
their  blackest  cloud,  they  were  simply  political  olienders.  This, 
however,  they  were  not,  except  indeed  that  being  a  priest,  or 
ofieriug  mass,  or  saving  a  pritst  from  judicial  death,  was  defined 
to  be  a  political  olience.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1585  (27  Eliz.  cap. 
2)  all  "  Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  and  other  priests,"  were  com- 
manded to  depart  out  of  England  forthwith  ;  and  any  one  shelter- 
ing or  relieving  a  priest,  or  hearing  mass,  was  adjudged  to  be 
guilty  of  high  treason,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  was  to 
"suffer  death,  lose  and  forfeit,  as  in  case  of  one  attainted  of 
felony.^'  Here  we  have  clearly  the  principle  of  religious  persecu- 
tion. Though  the  Pope  had  excommunicated  the  Queen,  the  ques- 
tion of  allegiance  was  no  more  involved  in  the  actual  performance 
of  Catholic  services  at  that  time  than  now.  But  religious  tolera- 
tion was  hardly  more  understood,  even  in  theorv,  in  'the  days  of 
the  Tudors  than  the  doctrine  of  evolution  of  "species,  and  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  according  to  their  opportunities,  as 
much  revelled  in  the  pastime  of  persecution  as  the  Church  Asso- 
ciation of  the  present  day.    Persecution  was  the  law  of  the  land  ; 


and  each  party  in  turn  asserted,  like  Shylock,  its  claim  to  exercise 
the  privilege.  "  My  deeds  upon  my  head,  I  crave  the  law," 
That  John  Nelson,  priest,  son  of  Sir  N.  Nelson,  near  York, 
had  been  guilty  of  any  overt  act  of  treason  was  not  even 
pretended ;  but  he  was  taken  while  saying  matins  in  London, 
1577-8)  and,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  Queen's  supremacy,  was 
barbarously  hanged  and  quartered  at  Tyburn.  About  the  same 
time  Christopher  Watson,  and  about  twenty  other  Roman 
Catholics  of  both  sexes,  were  imprisoned  in  York  Castle  for  their 
religion,  where  they  perished.  Before  Luke  Kirby  and  Thomas 
Cottam,  priests,  were  executed  at  Tyburn  (1580),  they  underwent 
the  torture  of  the  "  scavenger's  daughter  "  in  the  Tower,  by  which 
engine  the  whole  body  was  folded  up  in  a  circle  of  iron,  and  hands- 
and  feet  bound  fast  together.  James  Thompson,  priest,  was  asked 
whether  he  would  take  arms  against  the  Pope  if  he  should  invade 
the  kingdom.  He  replied,  "  When  that  time  shall  come  I  will 
show  myself  a  true  patriot."  But,  upon  being  further  asked, 
"  Will  you  fight  against  the  Pope  now  ?  "  he  answered  "  No." 
He  suffered  at  York  in  1582,  calling  upon  God  to  witness  that  he 
had  never  been  guilty  of  treason  against  his  Queen  or  country.. 
Thirty-seven  other  Yorkshire  priests  were  also  executed  either 
within  or  without  the  county  between  1586  and  16S0,  and  fourteen 
who  were  natives  of  other  places  underwent  the  like  penalty  at 
Y'ork.  Marmaduke  Bowes,  gentleman,  was  put  to  death  (1585) 
at  the  same  place  for  harbouring  a  priest,  a  fate  which  siz  other 
laymen  of  the  province  also  endured  for  the  like  cause  in  the  reign, 
of  Elizabeth.  Margaret  Clitheroe,  who  refused  to  plead,  was 
pressed  to  death  at  York  for  receiving  or  relieving  priests.  "  A 
sharp  stone  was  put  under  her  back  ;  upon  her  was  laid  a  door  and 
about  seven  or  eight  hundredweight,  which,  breaking  her  ribs, 
caused  them  to  burst  forth  of  the  skin,"  Her  small  children,  for 
being  unsatisfactory  in  their  replies  to  religious  questions,  were 
whipped  ;  the  eldest,  who  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  was  cast 
into  prison,  and  their  father  banished. 

Some  attention  is  reasonably  given  to  the  castles  of  Yorkshire, 
of  which  there  is  a  list  supplied,  with  notices  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal ones — Mr.  VV  heater's  account  of  Cawood,  "  the  Windsor  of 
the  North,"  being  one  of  the  most  readable  of  the  papers. 

At  this  point  it  seems  almost  too  late  to  mention  Canon  Raine's 
Introduction  to  the  volume  we  have  been  considering.  His 
pleadings  for  the  past  do  not  make  him  blind  to  the  greater 
virtues  of  the  present,  in  social  respects.  But  modern  virtues  do 
not,  he  thinks,  include  due  reverence  for  the  great  architectural 
monuments  of  our  ancestors.  If  any  set  of  men  should  revere 
these  remains,  it  should  be  architects,  who  inherit  the  great  teach- 
ings of  the  Gothic  styles.  But  among  the  profession  he  believes 
there  are  uot  ten  righteous  men : — 

I  once  remarked  [he  snj-s]  to  a  well-known  archdeacon,  famous  in  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury,  that  I  did  not  believe  that  there  were  more 
than  six  architects  in  England  who  would  not  pull  down  York  Minster  if 
they  were  asked  to  do  so,  and  profess  their  own  ability  to  erect  another  in 
its  place,  as  good,  if  not  better.  The  archdeacon  was  of  the  same  mind  as 
myself;  and  people  are  now  beginning  to  find  out,  too  late,  what  anti- 
quaries have  alw.ays  been  conscious  of  and  protesting  against  in  vain,  that 
architects  have  been  leading  the  clergy  to  destroy  that  connexion  with  the 
past  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  their  churches,  and  that 
archdeacons  and  their  superiors  liave  suffered  the  architects  and  the  paro- 
chial clergy  to  have  their  way. 

It  may  be  regretted  that  Canon  Raine's  contributions  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  Introduction.  PIfxl  more  of  his  work  appeared, 
we  might  have  hoped  to  find  some  solid  scholarship,  of  which  the 
volume  shows  great  need. 


POSTAGE  STAMPS,* 

TO  many  readers  the  name  of  the  Philatelic  Society,  for  whom, 
this  book  is  compiled  and  published,  will  sound  strange  and  un- 
familiar. Stamp-collecting  has  become  a  pursuit  of  such  importance 
that  not  only  a  book  is  written  about  it,  but  a  Society  is  formed  to 
encourage  it  and  record  its  studies.  This  fact  may  be  taken  as 
characteristic  of  the  times  we  live  in.  People  collect  anything 
and  everything  nowadays,  AVell-brought-up  children  learn  a  new 
commandment.  Spend  your  pocket-money  on  forming  a  collection, 
that  when  you  are  older  you  may  have  something  to  show  for  it. 
They  generally  begin  with  monograms,  or  even  earlier  with  Christ- 
mas cards.  As  they  get  on  in  life,  perhaps  postage  stamps  come 
next  in  order.  A  few  go  on  to  the  higher  walks  ;  prints,  ivories,, 
and  all  the  other  objects  of  "  bigotry  and  virtue  "  are  the  play- 
things of  their  riper  years.  But,  prior  to  a  knowledge  of  what 
the  Philatelic  Society  has  to  tell  us,  we  might  have  doubted 
whether  many  people  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  and  retained 
the  "  philatelism"  of  their  boyhood.  The  importance  of  the  nevr 
science  is  apparent  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  book. 
"  Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Philatelic  Society,  London,  its 
attention  was  directed  to  the  postage  stamps  of  Great  Britain,"  A 
great  event  is  thus  becomingly  referred  to.  It  is  unnecessary  to- 
add  a  date,  "  Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Philatelic 
Society ''  is  quite  sufficient.  That  point  iu  the  world's  history  is 
known  to  all,  and  may  be  spoken  of  as  we  speak  of  the  Crimean 
war  or  the  Queen's  accession.  The  Philatelic  Society,  we  gather 
incidentally,  consists  of  at  least  three  members,  of  whom  Mr. 
Philbrick  is  president  and  Mr,  Burnett  is  secretary.  There  is 
also  a  vague  mention  of  "  colleagues  of  the  Society,"  which  may 
refer  to  the  existence  of  some  members  who  are  neither  presidents 

*  The  Postage  and  Telegraph  Stamps  of  Great  Britain.  By  f,  A. 
Philbrick  and  AV.  A,  S,  AVestoby.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co, 
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nor  secretaries.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  their  names  ;  nor,  if 
we  were,  should  we  know  the  proper  letters  to  add  to  them. 
This  reticence  should  not  be  found  fault  with  lightly.  It  is 
Dofreshing  to  meet  with  a  Society  of  this  kind,  or,  rather,  to  be 
able  safely  to  infer  the  existence  of  such  a  Society — one,  namely, 
which  does  not  advertise  itself  by  a  list  of  members  and  patrons 
in  half  a  dozen  places  in  each  of  its  publications.  We  have  no 
wish  to  sneer  at  the  innocent  amusements  of  other  people.  True,  it 
T7ould  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  use  of  philatelic  pursuits,  so 
fur,  at  least,  as  mere  stamp-collecting:  is  one  of  them ;  but  a  book 
like  the  present  is  certainl_v  an  addition  to  our  general  stock  of 
information.  It  contains,  though  in  a  peculiar  form,  the  history 
of  our  Post  Office.  It  details  the  minutest  particulars  of  the  suc- 
cessive alterations  and  modilications  of  the  system  which  has 
wrought  so  marvellous  a  change  in  our  social  life.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  remember  how  frugal  parents  used  to  dread  St. 
Valentine's  Day,  and  how  important  an  event  the  obtaining  of  a 
few  franks  from  a  peer  or  a  member  of  Parliament  used  to  be  in  a 
family  blessed  with  many  correspondents.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
not  easy  to  take  much  interest  in  reading  that  "  the  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  legend  "  of  a  registration  envelope  "  chietly 
depends  on  the  words  ' Officer '  and  'of  being  closer  or  further 
apart'';  or  that  Plate  ii.,  for  the  three-halfpence  stamp,  "is  not 
found,  and  was  never  used."  We  turn  away  willingly  to  an  In- 
troduction containing  four  clearly  written  and  succinct  chapters 
«n  the  old  and  new  Post  Office  systems,  and  the  first  invention 
find  issue  of  postage  stamps. 

So  far  back  as  the  reign  of  King  John  entries  are  to  be  found 
■«^f  payments  to  nuncu  for  the  conveyance  of  Government  de- 
spatches. The  royal  livery  was  assumed  by  these  messengers  in 
the  succeeding  reign.  Do  we  not  ourselves  remember  the  red 
coat  of  the  modern  postman  ?  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a 
"Master  of  the  Postes"  was  appointed,  and  Sir  Brian  Tuke  is 
described  as  "  Magister  nunciorum  cursorum  sive  postarum." 
Stow  notes  the  pretended  right  of  the  Flemings  to  appoint 
a  master  of  the  strangers'  post.  Their  claim  was  so  iiir 
allowed  that  down  to  1558  they  controlled  the  despatch  of 
foreign  mails.  In  that  year  the  Italians  raised  a  dispute  with 
them  on  the  subject,  and  eventually,  just  three  hundred  years 
before  the  publication  of  this  history,  the  tirst  Postmaster-General 
was  appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  under  the  more  modest  title 
of  Chief  Postmaster.  A  Dublin  post  was  established  a  few  years 
later  to  sail  from  Holyhead  or  Liverpool.  In  1650  the  practice 
of  farming  the  Post  Office  revenue  commenced,  a  practice  which 
continued  in  some  branches  to  e.xist  till  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  At  first  the  revenues  were  let  for  5,000/.,  but  by  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  Jamts  II.  they  had  reached  the  annual 
I  alue  of  65,000/.  In  1683  a  penny  post  for  London  and  a  two- 
penny post  for  the  suburbs  were  established,  at  tirst  by  private 
enterprise,  but  afterwards  as  part  of  the  Government  system,  and 
remained  in  use  until  the  time  when  the  principle  was  adopted  for 
"the  whole  country.  Meanwhile  similar  arrangements  had  been 
Diade,  under  an  Act  passed  in  1765,  for  many  rural  districts.  In 
1:835  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  of  these  local  penny  posts. 
Some  of  them  continued  to  exist  after  the  establishment  of  the 
^^eneral  penny  rate,  and  were  only  abandoned  when  the  new  ad- 
ministration extended  its  system  by  multiplying  free  deliveries. 
The  mails  were  carried,  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  post- 
boys riding  on  horseback ;  and  that  the  number  of  letters  was 
pretty  moderate  may  be  inferred  from  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  1799,  which  offers  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  a 
hjghwayman  who  had  waylaid  the  post-boy  who  carried  the  letter- 
bags  for  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Wigan,  Chester,  and  thirty  other 
towns,  together  with  the  whole  Irish  mail.  The  Irish  mail  alone 
would  now  tax  the  powers  of  a  regiment  of  post-boys.  A 
Hi'istol  mail-coach  was  started  in  1784  by  the  enterprise  of  the 
celebrated  John  Palmer,  the  theatrical  manager,  and  was  at  once 
so  successful  that  the  journey  from  London  to  Bath  was  performed 
in  fourteen  hours.  The  coaches  gradually  superseded  the  post- 
boys, and  lasted  till  the  introduction  of  railways.  The  cost  was, 
however,  greater,  and  postage  rates  were  raised,  until  in  1812,  and 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  u  century  afterwards,  a  letter  consisting 
of  a  single  sheet,  without  envelope,  and  weighing  less  than  an 
ounce,  was  charged  ^d.  under  fifteen  miles,  and  no  less  than  is.  for 
300  miles.  Franking  was  a  privilege  claimed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  as  early  as  1660,  but  was  not  allowed  for  some  years, 
and  a  century  later  had  led  to  such  abuses  that  it  was  curtailed  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  In  1795  the  number  of  daily  franks  by  a 
single  member  was  limited  to  ten.  Up  to  1855  newspapers  were 
subject  to  a  duty  ;  and,  during  the  duration  of  the  tax,  they  were 
iconveyed  free  by  post. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Queen  Victoria  had  sat  a 
jear  on  her  throne.  As  early  as  1830  a  Mr.  Whiting  had  advo- 
cated the  employment  of  stamped  bands  for  letters,  and  a  little 
iater  on  Mr.  Charles  Knight  had  suggested  stamped  covers  ;  but 
Clothing  caine  of  either  movement.  The  Government,  drawing  a 
steady  revenue  of  a  million  and  a  half  from  the  Post  Oihce, 
was  in  no  hurry  to  change  what  was  regarded  generally  as  a 
nearly  perfect  system.  In  1837  a  new  actor  appeared  on  the  scene, 
liowland  Hill,  a  schoolmaster,  printed  a  pamphlet  on  Post  Office 
iieform,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  expenses  of  carrying  the 
mails  even  the  greatest  distances  were  as  nothing  compared  with 
tliatof  collecting  the  postage.  Receiving  a  letter  and  preparing  it 
for  its  journey  was  a  costly  process.  The  )iostage  was  assessed, 
zjfit  only  on  the  distance  it  had  to  go,  but  also  according  to  the 
nature,  size,  weight,  and  number  of  the  enclosures ;  even  the 


smallest  scrap  being  treated  as  an  extra  sheet,  and  taxed  accord- 
ingly. The  cost  of  transit  was  shown,  even  between  places  so 
distant  as  London  and  Edinburgh,  to  be  only  the  ninth  part  of 
a  farthing  for  each  letter.  The  cost  of  delivery,  including  the 
receipt  of  the  charge  for  unpaid  letters — that  is  to  say,  at  that 
time  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  letters  sent — was  found,  like 
the  reception  and  assessment,  to  be  absurd  in  proportion.  If, 
Kowland  Hill  argued,  instead  of  charging  according  to  the 
number  of  sheets,  a  weight  could  be  fixed  below  which  a  letter 
might  be  sent  any  distance  at  a  uniform  rate,  much  expense  and 
trouble  to  the  Post  Office,  and  an  unjust  method  of  taxation, 
would  be  avoided.  The  despatch  of  unpaid  letters  was  to  be  re- 
stricted by  the  imposition  of  a  more  moderate  charge  on  the 
sender  than  on  the  receiver.  Such  were  the  simple  elements  of  a 
scheme  which  has  become  one  of  the  most  successful  enterprises 
of  the  kind  in  the  world's  history.  But  in  1837  the  voice  of  the 
reformer  was  drowned,  over  and  over  again,  in  the  clamour  of  the 
officials.  The  Postmaster-General  of  the  day  declared  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  this  was  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  wild 
and  visionary  schemes  ever  conceived.  Yet  a  member  of  the 
Lower  House,  already  well  known  for  his  attacks  on  Post  Office 
mismanagement,  towards  the  end  of  1837  obtained  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  HiU's  scheme ;  and  in  the  following  year  Mr. 
Wallace  himself  was  appointed  chairman,  and  commenced  sittings 
which  were  protracted  to  sixty-three  days,  when  a  uniform  rate  of 
twopence  was  recommended  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman, 
and  a  thorough  reform  of  the  Post  Office  advocated.  Of  course 
this  was  only  the  beginning  of  Hill's  battle.  All  through  the  fol- 
lowing Session  it  raged.  By  degrees  the  general  public  began  to 
understand  the  principles  laid  down  in  his  pamphlet.  A  committee 
of  merchants  was  formed.  The  Common  Council  of  London  threw 
its  weight  into  the  scale.  A  series  of  petitions,  signed  by  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people,  was  poured  into  the  House. 
By  the  end  of  the  long  Session  of  that  year  almost  every 
one  was  convinced,  and  an  Act,  which  received  the  Royal  assent  on 
the  17th  August,  sanctioned  the  employment  of  the  postage-stamp 
system  for  two  years,  the  fixing  of  rates  being  left  to  the  Treasury, 
and  the  privilege  of  franking  being  abolished.  At  this  point  the 
authors  branch  off  into  their  own  peculiar  part  of  the  subject. 
They  are  henceforth  concerned  with  the  issue,  gumming,  perfora- 
tion, and  variation  of  postage-stamps ;  with  the  Mulready  enve- 
lope and  those  issued  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  with  the 
engraving,  printing,  numbering,  watermarking,  and  embossing  of 
stamps;  and,  in  short,  with  a  series  of  minute  descriptions  of  every 
variety  of  postal  or  telegraph  stamp  that  has  yet  come  into  being 
in  these  kingdoms.  Their  number  is  amazing,  and  confusing  by 
its  apparently  meaningless  multiplication.  That  any  collector  can 
ever  hope  to  obtain  an  e.xample  of  every  kind  is  at  once  obviously 
absurd.  Some  dies  were  made  only  to  be  immediately  abandoned, 
and  already  the  first  issue  of  halfpenny  cards — those  which  repre- 
sented an  august  personage  in  an  undignified  aspect — are  also 
unattainable.  Mr.  Philbrick  and  his  coadjutor  do  not  mention 
this  particular  edition,  and  in  fact  they  go  in  for  a  scientific 
rather  than  a  popular  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  certain 
stamps.  They  waste  some  space  in  irrelevant  disquisitions — as, 
for  instance,  on  the  invention  of  the  envelope-folding  machine 
— and  are,  on  the  other  hand,  somewhat  needlessly  brief  iu  de- 
scribing the  efi'ects  of  the  new  system ;  but  on  the  whole  their  work 
will  be  welcome  in  many  places  where  lighter  books  might  remain 
unread,  and  we  doubt  not  that  many  a  parent  who,  under  other 
circumstances,  might  be  disposed  to  buy  his  boy  a  box  of  tools," 
will  now  hasten  to  provide  him  instead  with  the  records  of 
philatelism. 


DYKE'S  LECTURES  OX  TACTICS.* 

IT  is  time  that  another  great  war,  both  by  land  and  sea,  should 
occur  to  afi'ord  a  fresh  starting-point  for  the  discussion  of  naval 
and  military  tactics.  England  has  not  had  "  a  proper  war  "  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  is  hard  upon  inventors  of  "  man- 
killing  projectiles"  who  want  to  experiment  upon,  if  not  to  ex- 
perience their  effects,  that  they  must  fain  content  themselves  with 
unexciting  practice  upon  dummies.  Other  nations  have  had  their 
wars,  however,  and  we  have,  on  the  whole,  not  been  backward  iu 
profiting  by  their  conclusions.  The  general  principles  which 
should  regulate  the  conduct  of  attack  and  defence  are  now  common 
to  all  European  armies,  or,  as  Major  Dyke  puts  it,  "  The  armies  of 
all  the  military  Powers  in  Europe  are  reduced  to  one  dead  level  of 
similarity  in  their  infantry  tactics."  Whatever  the  merit  of  line 
over  column  may  have  been,  or  vice  versa,  both  have  now  been 
consigned  to  historical  records,  or  live  only  in  the  regrets  of  re- 
spectable veterans ;  and  the  tactical  rule  for  all  now  is  "  ordered 
dispersion."  Beneath  the  surface,  however,  there  exist  the  strongest 
possible  differences  of  opinion  on  many  points,  and  only  a  great 
war  will  determine  who  is  in  the  right.  There  is  an  artillery 
question  and  an  artillerj^  projectile  question,  each  with  its 
manifold  subdivisions ;  there  is  a  long-range  infantry  fire 
question;  a  portentous  cavalry  question;  a  mounted  infantry 
one;  and  two  or  three  others  of  primary  importance.  All 
these  deserve  assuredly  the  most  careful  attention  ;  but  we 
confess  to  be  getting  a  good  deal  wearied,  and  not  a  little 
bewildered,  by  a  perusal  of  the  tactical  literature  of  the  day. 

•  Lecturcx  on  Tactics  for  Officers  of  tlie  Army,  Militia,  and  Volun- 
teers. By  Major  F.  H.  Dvke,  Ganisou  'instructor,  li.U.  London  :  Allen 
&  Co. 
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.Some  of  it  is  doubtless  excellent,  though  we  may  feel  bored  by 
havinp:  over  and  over  again  to  allow  the  proof  of  a  thing  already 
proved  times  without  number;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
much  building  on  very  slender  foundation.  For  instance,  who  would 
have  supposed  that  an  argument  for  the  abolition  of  artillery  as  an 
.arm  could  be  evolved  from  the  experiences  of  the  Eusso-Turkish 
war  ?  Because  ancient  guns,  unskilfully  served,  battered  away  in 
vain  at  exceptional  earthworks,  there  is  forsooth  no  place  to  be 
found  for  artillery  on  future  battlefields.  It  is  like  saying  that 
guns  and  their  projectiles  are  susceptible  of  no  improvement; 
that  earthworks  a  la  Plevna  will  spring  up  on  every  fighting- 
cround  ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  villages,  walls,  houses  are  more 
than  ever  utilized  for  defence,  the  chief  function  of  artillery  has 
ceased — that  function  being  "  to  do  that  which  it  alone  of  the 
three  arms  has  power  to  do — namely,  to  batter  down  solid 
masonry,  smash  obstacles,  make  breaches  in  walls  and  entrench- 
ments, and  to  spread  confusion  and  disorder  among  the  ranks  of 
the  defenders."  To  take  another  point.  There  are  certain  per- 
sons with  "  minor  tactics  "  on  the  brain  who  seem  never  satis- 
lied  unless  they  have  the  details  of  all  questions  mechanically  and 
arithmetically  adjusted.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  out- 
posts. No  two  men  are  agreed  as  to  the  best  method  of  distri- 
buting these ;  yet  from  the  endless  controversies  on  the  question 
one  would  suppose  it  were  possible,  as  we  know  it  is  not,  to 
devise  a  system  applicable  in  its  minutest  detail  to  every  feature 
of  country  and  every  situation  of  war.  The  Russians  dispose 
their  outpost  sentries  at  loo  yards  intervals,  or  less  ;  the  Italians 
at  6oo  yards ;  and  some  of  our  tacticians  are  greatly  exercised  to 
Lave  this  matter  precisely  regulated  in  our  own  service.  In  Ger- 
many there  is  quite  another  way  of  looking  at  the  subject.  "  The 
important  duty  of  outposts,"  say  they,  "  must  be,  as  far  as  pos- 
fcible,  freed  from  all  trammels  of  detail  regulations.  General 
principles,  of  course,  there  must  be ;  but  the  detail  of  carrying 
them  out  must  be  more  or  less  left  to  the  commander  in  question." 
This  comes  as  near  as  possible  to  saying  "  Every  system  is  good,  if 
you  can  only  work  it  as  circumstances  may  require."  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  author  of  Lectures  upon  Tactics  observes  : — 
"  The  number  of  treatises  on  outposts  is  simply  legion,  but 
there  is  only  one  Field  Exercise,  and  there  the  subject  is 
exhaustively  treated,  and  all  officers  are  ordered  to  make 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it."  If,  we  may  add, 
regimental  and  other  officers  would  only  carry  out  a  little 
more  than  has  been  usually  the  case,  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter,  the  instructions  contained  in  the  Field  Exercise,  which  for 
our  part  we  are  content  to  call  a  sound  and  excellent  tactical  work, 
there  would  be  less  room  for  the  fussy  inventiveness  of  barrack- 
square  tacticians. 

Major  Dyke  in  the  present  volume  pretends  to  do  little 
more  than  expand  and  give  point  to  the  i^'  authorized  version," 
and  we  must  congratulate  him  on  the  admirably  clear  ar- 
rangement of  his  subject.  Ilis  book  is  at  once  a  manual  of 
information  and  an  epitome  of  the  main  arguments  which  have 
been  relied  upon  for  the  construction  of  our  system  of  tactics. 
Under  the  head  of  legitimate  subjects  for  discussion  certainly 
comes  that  of  the  proper  strength  to  be  given  to  an  advanced  guard. 
*'  No  absolute  rule,"  says  the  author,  "  can  be  laid  down,  but  the 
smallest  number  should  be  used  that  can  efficiently  perform  the 
duty,  because  the  smallest  number  possible  i-hould  be*  detached 
from  the  main  body.  A  strong  advanced  guard  is  in  itself  a  strong 
temptation  to  unauthorized  engagements."  Colonel  Olery,  whose 
valuable  work  on  "  Minor  Tactics is  commended  by  authority  to 
the  use  of  military  students,  is  scarcely  so  clear  on  this  point,  and 
we  must  confess  to  be  unable  to  understand  what  it  is  he  lajs 
down.  After  saying  that  the  principle  should  be  observed  of  re- 
ducing an  advanced  guard  to  the  minimum  adequate  to  its  object, 
the  Colonel  writes  : — "  Successful  practice  must  always  over- 
ride antagonistic  theory.  The  use  of  large  advanced  guards  by 
the  Germans  in  the  last  two  wars,  whatever  objections  they  may 
seemingly  be  open  to,  cannot  be  condemned  by  contrast  with  any 
other  more  successful  organization."  He  then  proceeds  to  instance 
three  battles — those  of  Spicheron,  Worth,  and  Golombey — in 
•which  the  Germans  were  victorious,  and  all  three  of  which  were 
brought  about  by  the  officious  action  of  a  "  strong  advanced 
guard,"  and  at  least  two  of  them  in  violation  of  the  wishes  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  himself  distant  from  the  scene  of  action.  The 
enormous  numerical  superiority  of  the  Germans  at  Worth  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  defeat;  but  this  was  not  the  case  at 
■Colouibey,  where  an  utterly  fruitless  and  only  very  moderate 
success  was  obtained,  at  the  cost  of  greater  losses  to  the  victorious 
side ;  still  less  at  Spicheren,  where  the  Germans  must  have  sutfered 
signal  defeat  had  the  French  had  the  wit  to  seize  the  occasion. 
Judging  from  these  illustrations — not  the  only  ones  which  mightbe 
cited — we  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Major  Dyke's  view,  and 
to  vary  Colonel  Clery's  dictum  somewhat  in  this  fashion: — 
"  Occasionally  successful  sliarp  practice  should  not  override  an- 
tagonistic but  well-considered  theory."  The  author  is,  as  usual, 
wisely  prudent  when  he  forbears  to  decide  in  favour  of  or  against 
the  introduction  of  mounted  infantry  into  our  service.  "  There 
appears,"  he  says  in  a  note,  "  to  be  a  growing  predilection  for 
mounted  infantry  in  some  shape.  ...  No  nation  has  yet  taken 
any  step  in  the  matter,  nor  does  there  seem  much  probability  of 
any  immediate  change."  It  would  seem  there  is  a  kind  of  feeling 
that  the  appearance  of  mounted  infantry  on  the  scene  would  be 
the  signal  for  the  supersession  of  cavalry  as  a  distinctive  arm,  and  ex- 
perience has  not  yet  shown  whether  this  is  advisable.  If  on  occasion 
efficient  fire  can  be  got  out  of  cavalry  as  well  as  "  action  by  shock," 


the  double  advantage  is  obtained  of  combining  good  horsemen 
with  nearly  everything  to  be  got  out  of  mounted  infantry.  Though 
Colonel  Clery  has  it  that  "  the  employment  of  dismounted  cavalry 
must  be  looked  upon  as  exceptional,"  Boguslawski  makes  out  a  very 
strong  case  in  favour  of  giving  cavalry  the  best  possible  carbine, 
training  them  assiduously  in  its  use,  and  accustoming  them  to  look 
upon  fighting  on  foot  even  against  infantry  as  a  very  important 
part  of  their  vocation.  "  Fighting  took  place  in  1870-71  on  foot 
for  the  possession  of  certain  localities,  even  against  French  in- 
fantry, and  often  ended  with  a  victory  for  our  light  horsemen. 
.  .  .  The  lancers,  in  consequence,  did  their  best  to  arm  themselves 
with  rifles." 

"  The  exact  moment  at  which  the  infiintry  fire  of  the  defence 
should  commence  has  been,"  observes  Major  Dyke,  "  the  subject 
of  some  discussion."  Boguslawski  says : — "  The  French  sought 
to  overwhelm  the  enemy  with  fire  at  long  ranges  .  .  .  the  Gennan 
infantry  when  on  the  defensive  did  not  open  fire  till  the  enemy 
was  within  three  or  four  hundred  paces.  .  .  .  Our  habit  of  allow- 
ing the  enemy  to  approach  much  nearer  and  of  then  commencing 
fire  never  failed  to  produce  a  wonderful  effect."  This  »/a3  a 
repetition  of  our  old  tactics  in  the  Peninsula,  when  perhaps  no 
more  than  a  couple  of  shots  could  be  fired  before  the  enemy  had 
closed  in.  But  things  are  very  different  now,  and  we  may  in  a 
large  degree  ascribe  the  German  method  of  reserving  fire  to  the 
fact  of  the  then  inferiority  of  their  rifle  at  the  longer  ranges.  Major 
Dyke  puts  it  well  when  he  says,  "  If  the  defending  infantry  is  not 
steady "  (that  is,  able  to  deliver  disciplined  fire)  "  when  the 
enemy  is  yet  at  a  distance,  they  are  hardly  likely  to  be  so  when 
he  is  comparatively  near."  "  Hence  on  the  defensive,"  says 
Colonel  Clery,  "  a  well-regulated  fire  should  be  brought  into  play 
at  the  longest  range  at  which  it  will  be  effective."  The  writer 
furnishes  some  interesting  statistics  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  rifle  ammunition  during  recent  wars.  It  has 
been  perhaps  too  hastily  assumed  that  because  the  Turks 
managed  to  blaze  away  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  from  two 
hundred  to  four  hundred  rounds  per  battle  in  certain  bat- 
talions, and  because  in  the  future  we  are  likely  to  see  a  good 
deal  of  unaimed  far-ranging  tire,  that  the  supply  carried  by  our 
infantry  in  the  field  is  altogether  below  what  would  be  re- 
quired. Every  soldier  carries' on  his  person  70  rounds,  and  each 
battalion  is  closely  followed  by  three  carts  (to  be  replaced  aoon, 
let  us  hope,  by  pack  animals)  carrying  about  36  rounds  per  man 
more.  On  the  reasonable  supposition  that  in  our  service  unaimed 
vertical  fire  will  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  indiscriminate 
individual  firing,  the  soldier  is  sufficiently  provided.  In  no  en- 
gagement during  the  war  of  1866  did  any  Prussian  soldier  expend 
the  ammunition  on  his  person  (60  rounds).  "  The  total  ex- 
penditure by  the  four  Prussian  armies  in  that  war  gives  an  average 
of  only  seven  rounds  per  man.  The  highest  recorded  in  the 
German  army  during  one  day  in  the  war  of  1 870  was  at  Viviers, 
where  one  regiment  expended  sixteen  rounds  per  man."  The 
French  were  more  prodigal  in  their  expenditure,  yet  in  the  fierce 
fight  of  Kezonville  one  division  of  the  guard  hotly  engaged  only 
fired  twenty  rounds  per  man.  "  At  the  battle  of  Kandahar  Sir 
F.  Roberts's  army  averaged  five  rounds  per  man.  During  the 
defence  of  Rorke's  Drift,  which  lasted  thirteen  hours,  9,000  rounds 
were  fired,  giving  an  average  of  80  rounds  per  man,  and  fifteen 
rounds  fired  for  every  Zulu  killed."  When  we  hear  so  much  said 
about  the  enormous  expenditure  of  ammunition  with  breech- 
loading  rifles,  it  is  curious  to  find  that  that  of  artillery  is  so  very 
much  greater.  One  Prussian  battery  at  Sedan  fired  126  rounds 
per  gun.  At  Vionville,  the  Prussian  artillery  engaged  fired  an 
average  of  89  rounds  per  gun,  while  one  horse  artillery 
battery  fired  194  rounds  per  gun.  We  spoke  so  recently  on 
the  subject  of  artillery,  that  we  will  only  refer  in  passing  to 
the  much  discussed  question  of  the  extreme  value  of  shrapnel 
shell.  It  certainly  created  greater  efl'ect  on  its  first  introduction, 
than  has  been  the  case  since,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that 
this  was  owing  to  its  novelty,  as  also  to  its  being  fired  at  closer 
ranges,  for  the  projectile  as  tired  now  from  rifled  guns  has  under- 
gone much  improvement.  The  author  of  the  Invasion  of  England, 
whoso  work  we  lately  reviewed  in  these  pages,  speaks  of  the 
manifest  inferiority  of  the  invaders'  artillery  to  our  own,  and  at- 
tributes this  to  their  having  no  shrapnel.  It  is  odd  that  he  was 
not  tempted  to  inquire  why  the  invaders,  whom  we  imagine  from 
their  general  description  to  be  Germans,  should  have  neglected  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  projectile  of  such  utility.  And  he  adds 
that  the  artillery  of  no  Continental  Power  is  furnished  with, 
shrapnel,  or,  if  so,  that  it  is  of  an  inferior  description.  But  an 
explanation  of  this  want  of  enterprise  is  not  far  to  seek  when  it  is 
remembered  that  we,  who  were  its  first  inventors,  are  not  at  aU 
agreed  as  to  whether  the  projectile  has  the  value  formerly  attached 
to  it.  "  Ever  since  its  introduction,"  observes  Captain  Pratt,  R.A., 
in  his  Woolwich  lectures,  "  the  next  war  was  to  witness  its 
marvellous  efl'ects,  and  to  '  give  artillery  such  a  destroying  power 
that  it  will  decide  the  fate  of  battles,'  and  yet  we  have  but  few 
instances  of  its  successful  application."  There  is  no  denying  that 
shrapnel  shell,  which  Colonel  Clery  terms,  pni-  excellence,  the 
"man-killing  projectile,"  has  e.xtreme  destructive  power;  but  on 
condition  that  it  is  applied  against  troops  in  the  open,  that  the 
range  is  known  to  a  nicety,  that  the  time  fuze  is  perfectly 
accurate,  and  that  both  gun  and  fuze  are  laid  and  ad- 
justed with  great  precision.  These  conditions  are  not 
easily  satisfied  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  especially  difficult 
is  it  to  get  infantry  nowadays  to  stand  up  in  the  open  to  be  shot 
at.  "  Granted,"  says  Major  Dyke,  "  that  infantry  must  occasionally 
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expose  themselves  in  moving  from  place  to  place,  it  is  this  very 
movement — generally  performed  at  a  rapid  pace — which  is  fatal 
to  the  action  of  shrapnel  when  used  with  a  time  fuze.  Nor  would 
it  appear  that  percussion  shrapnel (which  is  to  be  introduced) 
*'  will  be  much  more  efficacious." 

We  have  not  space  to  remark  further  on  many  other  interesting 
questions  which  are  well  handled  by  the  writer,  but  must  conclude 
by  commending  his  Lectures  on  2'actics  to  the  attention,  not  only 
of  military  aspirants,  but  of  all  officers  who  take  an  interest  in 
their  profession. 


KOSCOE  AND  SCHORLEMMER'S  CHEMISTRY.' 

UPON  two  previous  occasions  we  have  had  the  pleasant  task 
of  noticing  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  this  work.  The 
first  part  of  the  third  volume  has  lately  issued  from  the  press.  It 
introduces  the  reader  to  that  branch  of  the  subject  usually  known 
as  organic  chemistry,  a  branch  with  which  Professor  Schorlemmers 
name  in  particular  is  intimately  associated,  and  of  which  he  occupies 
the  chair  in  the  Victoria  University,  Owens  College.  The  volume 
opens  with  an  excellent  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  growth  of 
organic  chemistry.  Though  we  should  at  a  lirst  thought  call  this 
branch  of  the  subject  one  of  nineteenth-century  growth,  we  are 
here  reminded  that  the  first  acid  employed  was  an  organic  one  — 
vinegar,  or  dilute  acetic  acid;  that  the  first  reagent  used  in 
chemical  analysis  was  extract  of  gall-nuts ;  that  the  first  distilla- 
tion was  performed  with  turpentine ;  and  that  the  earliest  chemists 
understood  the  preparation  of  soap  by  the  action  of  fats  on 
alkalis,  the  preparation  of  wine  from  grape-juice,  and  of  beer  from 
njalted  grain. 

The  progress  of  chemistry  during  the  middle  ages  was  mainly  in 
the  medicinal  and  technical  direction  ;  hence,  till  nearly  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  we  have  little  scientific  investigation  of 
organic  bodies.  About  that  date  the  war  over  the  phlogistic 
theury  turned  hotly  on  these  substances,  the  phlogists  holding  that 
ail  organic  bodies  were  convertible  by  heat  into  their  ultimate 
constituents — aqueous  and  combustible  principles — a  theory  which 
was  successfully  combated  by  Boyle.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  we  have  some  of  the  first  real  organic  re- 
searches, the  discovery  of  nearly  Ml  the  most  important  organic 
aciids  by  Scheele,  and  the  theory  of  compound  radicals,  as  first 
expressed  by  Lavoisier,  though  without  special  reference  to 
organic  bodies ;  but,  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  this  time 
Proust  affirmed  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  acetic  acid  (1803), 
and  Dalton  removed  oxygen  from  among  the  constituents  of 
alcohol  ( 1 8ioj,  it  is  obvious  that  the  real  growth  of  the  science 
Las  been  made  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  compound  radicals  by  Berzelius,  Dumas,  and 
Liebig,  Dumas's  theories  of  substitutions  and  chemical  types, 
Laurent's  nucleus  theory,  and  Gerhardt's  theory  of  residues,  with 
the  labours  of  Williamson,  Wurtz,  Odling,  and  Kekule,  amongst 
many  others,  have  contrived  to  build  in  half  a  century,  on  the  slight 
foundations  which  existed  in  1S20,  a  theoretical  science  based  on 
a  mass  of  facts  and  experiments  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Liebig  had  defined  organic  chamistry  as  "  the  chemistry  of 
compound  radicals,"  and  Laurent  as  "  the  chemistrj'-  of  carbon 
compounds both  erred  in  attempting  to  draw  a  distinct  line 
between  the  organic  and  inorganic  branches.  la  page  35  the 
authors  adopt  for  their  definition  of  the  subject  "the  chemistry  of 
the  hydrocfirbons  and  their  derivatives '' : — 

The  characteristic  nature  of  this  definition  is  seen  from  the  fact  that; 
•wlien  the  geueral  constitution  of  a  carbon  compound  has  been  rightly 
ascertained,  it  can  be  converted  into  the  correspondiua;  hydrocarbon,  or, 
inversely,  it  may  bo  prepared  irom  this  latter  compound.  In  employing; 
this  definition  we  do  not  draw  au}'  distinctive  line  between  organic  and 
inorganic  chemistry  ;  for  the  simpler  carbon  compounds,  which  have  already 
been  described  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  work,  such  as  carbon  dioxide, 
carbon  oxychloride,  sulphide  of  carbon,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &C.,  all  of  -which 
contain  one  atom  of  carbon,  may  be  looked  upon  as  derivatives 
of  a  hydrocarbon,  namely  marsh  gas  CH4.  From  this  they  can 
all  be  prepared,  and  into  tliis  they  can  all  be  converted.  .  .  .  Only  one 
.single  compound  is  known  for  which  a  corresponding  hydrocarbon  does  not 
exist;  this  is  tlie  simplest  of  all  carbon  compounds,  carbon  monoxide  ;  all 
endeavours  to  isolate  the  hydrocarbon  CHo  iiave  as  yet  proved  abortive, 
and  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  existence  of  such  a  body 
in  the  free  state  is  not  possible. 

Starting  with  this  working  definition,  the  carbon  compounds  are 
classed  in  dillereut  groups  according  to  the  mode  of  linking  of  the 
carbon  atoms.  There  are  the  fatty  group  ;  the  group  of  com- 
pounds containing  relatively  less  hydrogen  than  the  fatty  group  ; 
the  aromatic  group,  and  compounds  of  unknown  constitution. 
Pages  40-128  are  devoted  to  ultimate  organic  analysis,  deter- 
miuations  of  vapour  density,  and  molecular  formulce,  and  isomer- 
ism, and  here  we  have  excellent  diagrams  in  illustration  of  the  ap- 
paratus used  in  these  determinations. 

Under  the  head  of  paraffins  we  have  an  interesting  notice  of 
petroleum,  or  rock-oil,  known  to  Herodotus  as  obtained  from 
Zante  for  eiubalming,  and  to  Plutarch  and  Pliny  as  an  illuminating 
agent.  Prom  its  occurring  in  small  quantities  only  in  the  Old 
World,  this  natural  oil  remained  but  little  used  till  the  remarkable 
yetroleum  industry  of  the  United  States  arose  about  1S59.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  a  gallon  of  this  oil  cost  4^. ;  in 
1843  the  price  had  sunk  to  5s.  The  first  proposal  to  employ 
bore-holes  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  petroleum  originated  with  Mr. 
G.  II.  Bissel,  and  in  1859  Mr.  Drake  opened  the  first  bore-hole  at 
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Titusville.  "  This  gave  a  daily  yield  of  880  gallons.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  oil  mania  broke  out,  and  this  reached  its  maximum 
in  1 86 1,  when  Funk  bored  the  first  flowing-well,  which  yielded 
daily  about  10,000  gallons,  and  shortly  afterwards  another  spring 
yielded  over  100,000  gallons  per  diem."  The  oil  wells  of  Penn- 
sylvania yield  annually  over  twenty  million  gallons  of  oil. 

In  p.  282  we  find  a  chapter  devoted  to  alcohol.  The  authors 
style  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  an  industry,  "  the  development 
of  which  has  exerted  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  history  of 
civilization."  The  derivation  of  the  name  has  been  long  a  puzzle 
to  chemists ;  in  old  writings  it  is  applied  to  the  native  sulphide 
of  antimony  (spiess-glass) ;  in  1 594  Libavius  speaks  of  "  Vini 
alcool  vel  vinum.  alcalisatum "  (that  is,  wine  strengthened  by 
means  of  alkali),  so  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  name  is  due 
to  a  misunderstanding.  AVe  have  here  a  description  of  the  most 
important  stills  used  in  the  distillation  of  alcohol,  the  first 
one  introdticed  by  Bernard  in  France,  the  subsequent  stills  of 
Pistorius  in  Germany  and  of  Cofl'ey  in  our  own  country,  suitable 
where  large  distilleries  and  grain-spirit  are  the  rule,  and  the  French 
column  still.  In  the  judgment  of  our  authors,  "  pure  alcohol  taken 
in  small  quantities  in  the  form  of  good  beer  or  pure  wine,  appears 
to  improve  the  digestion  by  an  increase  of  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice.  '  "  The  higher  homologues  of  ethyl  alcoliol  exert  a  still 
more  distinct  physiological  action  than  common  alcohol  does,  and  to 
these  is  especially  to  be  ascribed  the  evil  eflect  ensuing  from  indul- 
gence in  common  brand}^  Manufactured  wine  also  produces,  even 
when  taken  in  small  quantitv,  headache  and  unpleasant  symptoms, 
whilst  pure  wine  does  not  produce  these  effects,  unless  it  is  taken 
in  excess." 

Perhaps  no  organic  substance  has  received  the  attention  of 
chemists  for  a  longer  time  than  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar.  Mentioned 
in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  noticed  by  Pliny  as  a  solvent,  not 
to  speak  of  the  use  made  of  it  by  Hannibal  if  Livy  and 
Plutarch  are  to  believed,  distilled  and  piu'itied  by  Geber  and 
Basil  Valentine,  obtained  from  verdigris  and  termed  Oleum 
veneris  or  Acetum  radicale,  investigated  by  Stahl,  Berthollet,, 
Th^nard,  and  others,  we  owe  to  Lavoisier  that  first  proof  that 
acetic  acid  is  the  product  of  the  oxidation  of  alcohol.  The  quick 
vinegar  process  of  Schiitzenbach  was  a  speedy  result  of  thi& 
scientific  discovery ;  the  action  in  this  case  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  the  deal  shavings  over  and  through  which  the 
liquids  pass  become  gradually  covered  with  a  microscopic 
organism  {Mrjcodenna  aceti),  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  mother- 
of-vinegar.  It  has  been  shown  by  Pasteur  that  this  organism  plays 
the  part  of  a  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  air ;  and,  according  to  him,, 
the  operation  may  be  greatly  quickened  by  adding  a  little  of  the 
mycoderm  at  the  beginning  of  the  process. 

The  volume  closes  with  an  interesting  chapter  on  soap-making,, 
from  the  early  preparation  by  the  Gauls  of  a  soap  made  out  of 
goat-tallow  and  beech-ashes,  to  the  introduction  of  artificial  soda 
by  Muspratt  in  1823.  He  manufactured  it  from  common  salt^ 
according  to  Leblanc's  process,  but  had  to  give  away  scores  of  tons 
before  he  could  persuade  the  Lancashire  soapboilers  to  adopt  hia 
purer  article.  Liebig  said  that  the  quantity  of  soap  consumed  by 
a  nation  would  be  no  inaccurate  measure  whereby  to  estimate  ita 
wealth  and  civilization.  According  to  the  statistics  of  Messrs. 
Gossage,  we  find  in  page  694  that  in  1852  the  total  production  in 
Great  Britain  was  1,600  tons  per  week,  less  than  half  of  which 
was  made  in  Lancashire  ;  in  1 870  Lancashire  alone  produced  fully 
the  above  amount;  and  in  1S81  it  has  reached  the  enormoita 
amount  of  4,500  tons  per  week. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  volume  fully  keeps  up 
the  reputation  gained  by  those  that  preceded  it.  There  is  the  same 
masterly  handling  of  the  subject-matter  ;  the  same  diligent  care 
has  been  bestowed  on'  hunting  up  all  the  old  history  connected 
with  each  product.  It  is  this  that  lends  so  great  a  charm  to  the 
whole  work,  and. makes  it  \erj  much  more  than  a  mere  text-book. 


TWO  MIXOR  TALES.* 

IT  would  not  be  amiss  were  the  Committees  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  under  whose  direction  these 
two  tales  have  appeared  to  follow  the  common  plan  of  giving  on 
their  title-pages  the  date  of  publication.  A  regard  to  time,  they 
should  know,  so  long  as  it  is  well  regulated,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  regard  to  eternity.  There  is  this  inconvenience  in  the 
omission  of  the  year  in  which  a  book  is  brought  out — that  the 
critic  runs  a  great  risk  of  mistaking  what  is  old  for  what  is  new. 
He  may  thus  write  his  review  in  the  belief  that  he  is  introducing 
a  fresh'story  to  his  readers  when,  after  all,  it  turns  out  that  it  is 
one  with  which  many  of  them  have  been  long  familiar.  Into 
such  a  mistake  we  have  had  in  the  present  case  a  narrow  escape 
from  falling  ;  for  with  the  two  tales  that  we  have  before  us  we  re- 
ceived a  companion  volume.  There  was  nothing  to  show  us  that 
it  was  not  fresh  from  the  author's  brain,  or  from  the  Tract  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society.  Happily  for  us — for  our  credit  was  at 
stake — it  was  recognized  by  a  young  lady  who  chanced  to  be 
staying  with  us  as  a  story  that  she  had  read  some  three  or  four 
summers  ago.    For  all  that  we  can  remember,  we  may  have  re- 
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viewed  it  then.  There  was  thus  a  chance — for  reviewers  are  sub- 
ject, like  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  the  influences  of  the  weather,  and 
to  the  state  of  their  digestive  organs— that  what  had  pleased  us 
then  we  might  find  intolerable  now,  or  that  what  we  praised  now 
we  had  made  the  butt  of  our  ridicule  then.  What  would  have 
been  our  mortification  had  two  such  notices  been  set  side  by  side  in 
parallel  columns  by  the  indignant  author !  We  trust,  therefore, 
that  both  the  Tract  Committee  and  the  Committee  of_  General 
Literature  and  Education  will,  for  the  future,  guard  us  against  such 
a  dreadful  blunder.  They  will  at  the  same  time  set  a  wholesome 
example  to  a  certain  class  of  cheap  publishers,  who  are  as  coy  in 
stating  the  age  of  their  productions  as  even  the  most  match-making 
old  lady  can  be  in  stating  the  age  of  her  daughters  when  once  they 
have  passed  the  freshness  of  youth. 

Neither  of  these  two  stories  is  very  cheerful  reading,  tut  cheer- 
fulness does  not  seem  to  enter  into  every  scheme  of  life.  Her 
Fathers  Inheritance,  however,  if  of  a  somewhat  gloomy  cast, 
at  all  events  deals  with  people  of  great  respectability.  On  the 
first  page  the  key-note  is  struck,  and  by  "  the  dignified  manners  " 
of  a  Squire's  old  coachman  and  "  the  irreproachable  broadcloth  " 
of  his  no  less  aged  gardener  we  see  that,  if  we  are  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  bereavements,  we  shall  jiot  suffer  from  vulgarity. 
The  Squire's  ancestors  had  fought  by  Harold's  side,  "  had  ridden 
home  with  Henry  from  Agincourt " — we  may  assume,  we 
suppose,  that  they  had  not  ridden  all  the  way,  for  it  is  only 
on  a  hobby-horse  that  we  can  ride  across  the  Channel — had 
charged  with  King  Charles  at  Naseby,  and  had  worn  a  big  wig  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  Unhappily,  his  only  son  had  so  far  for- 
gotten himself,  the  battles  of  Hastings,  Agincourt,  and  Naseby, 
and  the  big  wig,  as  to  marry  a  governess.  Not  but  that  she  was 
a  very  good  governess — so  good,  indeed,  that  she  presently  lost 
her  eyesight,  and  became  a  very  model  of  resignation.  The  old 
Squire,  however,  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  young 
people,  and  they  went  to  live  in  France.  The  husband,  as  a  proper 
punishment  for  marrying  without  his  father's  consent,  was  soon 
thrown  out  of  a  runaway  cart,  and  got  his  head  fixed  in  the  clumsy 
framework.  "  The  accident,"  the  author  writes,  "  had  injured  his 
brain  in  some  mysterious  incurable  way,"  and  he  became  mad. 
Where  the  mystery  lay  we  fail  to  see.  His  head  had  been  so 
firmly  fixed  that  it  had  clogged  and  impeded,  we  are  told,  the 
heavy  wheel,  and  had  made  the  startled  horse  stop  suddenly.  The 
only  wonder  is,  not  that  he  lost  his  wits,  but  that  he  kept  his  head 
on.  Had  he  been  descended  from  a  long  line  of  Pats  and  Tims 
whose  forefathers  had  done  little  more  than  get  their  skulls 
thickened  by  shillelaghs  at  Donnybrook  Fair,  he  could  not  have 
hoped  to  come  oil"  better.  His  misfortunes  were  not  at  an  end,  for 
while  he  was  lying  unconscious  on  his  bed,  a  faithless  friend 
committed  a  forgery  in  his  name.  The  old  Squire  believed 
that  his  son  was  a  felon,  and  at  once  made  a  will.  It 
was  one  of  those'  wiUs  in  which  ladies  delight,  and  with  good 
reason  too,  for  they  wonderfully  help  on  a  story.  He  began  by 
leaving  all  his  real  and  personal  property  wholly  and  unreservedly 
to  his  daughter  Katharine,  and  went  on  to  say  that  she  should  not 
have  power  to  leave  any  portion  of  the  estate,  or  any  legacy  in 
money,  to  his  son  or  to  his  heirs.  How  with  this  limitation  the' 
estate  is  left  unreservedly  we  are  not  told.  However,  it  makes 
very  little  diti'erence  ;  for  at  the  right  time  a  time-stained  parch- 
ment is  found  which  showed  that  the  estate  had  been  entailed  by 
the  Squire's  father  on  his  son  and  his  heirs  male.  Miss  Katharine, 
however,  had  not  been  sufl'ered  to  live  to  this  time ;  for,  though 
she  was  one  of  those  "  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  and  till  the 
pews  of  one  of  our  churches,  yet  she  was  a  heathen."  Otherwise 
she  seems  to  have  been  a  very  good  sort  of  a  woman.  As  a  fitting 
punishment  for  her  heathenry,  she  was  killed  off  by  an  internal 
cancer.  Her  father,  of  course,  had  died  in  a  tit  as  soon  as  he  had 
made  his  will.  She  had  not  intentionally  neglected  her  brother, 
for  she  was  ignorant  of  the  state  in  which  he  was.  Neither  did 
she  know  of  tlie  toil  that  her  sister-in-law,  Jeanuie,  under- 
went in  her  efforts  to  support  him  and  their  child.  The  lot  of  the 
two  women  is  described  in  language  which,  if  it  does  not  strike 
us  as  being  altogether  new,  yet  certainly  passes  current  as  what 
ought  always  to  be  said  in  similar  circumstances : — 

Katharine,  with  all  her  ■wealth  and  luxury,  thought  uneasily  about  the 
brother  ivho  had,  as  she  imagiued,  been  so  deeply  guilty  and  so  hai'dly 
punished  ;  but  had  she  known  the  facts  as  they  were,  her  pity  would  have 
increased  a  hundredfold.  And  yet  of  those  two  women  Jeaunie  was  certainly 
the  ha])pier.  Kielie.s,  Avide  acres,  well-trained  servants,  costly  dress,  and 
dainty  dishes  cannot  bring  a  tithe  of  the  pleasure  which  comes  from  one 
gliniiise  of  pure  un~ellisli  love- 

Jeannie,  in  spite  of  her  poverty  and  anxiety,  in  spite  of  her  aching  eyes 
;ind  acliing  heart,  could  snule  brightly  and  sleep  sweetly.  Katharine's  ho"me 
Avas  as  darkness,  and  her  sky  as  of  lead. 

Unhappy  indeed  would  have  been  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate 
Jeannie,  had  not  an  Earl  turned  up  at  the  right  moment.  His 
daughter,  by  the  way,  was  the  Lady  Sallie— Sally  as  it  used  to  be 
written,  for  her  full  name  was  Sarah.  It  is  many  a  year  since  the 
last  Sally  of  noble  birth  was  seen.  But,  though  we  hoped  great 
things  from  this  young  lady's  name,  in  spite  of  the  fanciful  way 
in  which  it  was  spelt,  and  fully  expected  that  she,  at  all  events, 
would  be  no  heathen,  but  would  pass  through  life  distributing 
tracts  with  one  hand  and  pieces  of  flannel  and  small  parcels  of  tea 
with  the  other,  yet  she  was  no  better  than  a  Lady  Maud  or  a 
.  Lady  Gwendoline.  Somehow  or  other  she  got  a  good  husband  in 
the  end.  Probably  she  repented :  but,  if  so,  we  unfortunately 
happened  to  skip  the  passage.  The  good  Earl,  however,  more 
than  made  up  for  the  failings  of  his  worldly  daughter,  and  exhi- 
bited the  old-fashioned  British  nobleman  in  as  high  a  degree  of 


virtue  as  that  exalted  character  is  capable  of  assuming.  Why  the 
heroine — who  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  disinherited  son,  who 
had  got  his  head  jammed  in  the  framework — is  not  allowed  to  have 
a  husband  we  cannot  clearly  make  out.  She  had  a  lover,  but  he 
married  the  worldly  Sallie,  However,  we  take  leave  of  her  in  a 
very  cheerful  state  of  general  resignation. 

Lapsed,  hut  Not  Lost  belongs  to  a  ctass  of  stories  which  just  at 
present  seems  to  be  not  a  little  popular.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Carthage,  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under 
Decius.  The  author  affects  a  great  familiarity  with  the  ancient 
world.  She  quotes  Plato — in  an  English  -version,  happily — Virgil 
in  the  original,  and  the  Fathers  of  tlie  Church.  But  she  goes  far 
to  mar  this  display  of  learning  when,  on  the  very  page  in  which 
she  correctly  quotes  four  words  of  the  Latin  poet,  she  first  writes 
of  the  Emperor  Heliogabulus  (sic),  and  next  states  that  Venus 
"saw  Carthage  rise,  and  received  the  adoration  of  Queen  Dido 
more  than  two  (sic)  centuries  before  the  Babe  lay  in  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem."  Dido,  it  would  seem,  she  makes  a  contemporary  of 
Hannibal.  There  is  nothing  in  the  story  to  redeem  this  gross 
ignorance  of  chronology.  It  is  more  pretentious  than  Her  Father^s 
Inheritance,  and  therefore  it  is  duller.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  our  author's  eloquence: — 

The  battle  and  pilgrimage  of  life,  the  unfathomable  enigma  of  the  world, 
its  heights  and  its  abysses  stretched  beneath  and  above  and  around  them, 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  story  of  the  Bound  Titan  and  of  the  doom  of  the 
fated  dynasties,  the  world  as  it  glows  and  glooms,  soars  and  sinks  to  the 
poets  who  see  its  heights,  depths,  and  sing  them,  undisguised,  as  they  are ! 

We  have  accounts  of  persecutions  and  pestilences,  'but  in  them, 
there  is  nothing  to  cheer  us  up  when  we  are  fairly  exhausted  by 
our  author's  eloquence  and  preachings.  The  end,  however,  is 
reached,  for  a  writer  who  exposes  her  characters  to  the  ravages 
of  the  plague  and  of  the  sword  is  at  last  brought  to  a  conclusion 
by  want  of  material. 

Such  works  as  these  two  may  serve  one  good  purpose.  In 
families  where  the  Sunday  is  kept  with  a  strictness  that  never 
belonged  even  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  where  all  the  books  in 
which  children  delight  are  locked  up,  and  all  the  tracts  which 
they  ought  to  like,  but  do  not,  are  brought  out,  these  stories,  sanc- 
tioned as  they  are  by  the  Committees  of  so  respectable  a  Society, 
may  prove  acceptable,  if  not  indeed  light  reading.  In  the  Palace  of 
Dulness,  as  everywhere  else,  there  are  degrees  of  comparison,  and 
that  which  in  itself  is  wearisome  enough,  may  have  power  to  put 
an  end  to  a  fit  of  yawning  which  something  still  more  stupid  had 
caused. 


GERMAN  LITEEATUEE. 

"  "DUSSIAN  Eambles"  (i)  proceed,  no  doubt,  from  the  same 
J-\i  pen  as  the  celebrated  "  Sketches  of  St.  Petersburg  Society," 
and  in  the  present  uneasy  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Czar's  domi- 
nions will  excite  a  great,  though  probably  not  an  equal,  degree  of 
.ittention.  They  are  of  less  importance  than  the  former  series, 
mainly  in  so  far  as  their  scope  is  more  historical  and  has  less  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  actual  state  of  politics.  Many  of  them  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Rundschau,  and  they  may  be  taken  to 
represent  pretty  fairly  the  views  of  that  portion  of  the  Czar's 
German  subjects  who  remain  substantially  Germans — by  no  means 
hostile  or  indiff'erent  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  of  which  they 
form  a  part,  but  still  essentially  German  in  national  feeling.  It 
need  not,  therefore,  be  added  that  they  are  equally  inimical  to  and 
detested  by  the  Panslavonic  party  which  has  of  late  seemed  to 
obtain  the  preponderance  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  and  that 
Ignatieff,  Katkolf,  and  Aksakoff  represent  in  the  eyes  of  the  writer 
a  triumvirate  of  evil.  Loris  Melikoff'  is  the  man  for  the  situa- 
tion, according  to  him,  and  he  must  have  greatly  approved  of  the 
recent  nomination  of  M.  de  Giers,  which  certainly  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Panslavists  are  less  potent  than  he  apprehends. 
Ignatieff — a  cool-headed  intriguer,  with  few  passions  or  genuine 
convictions — is,  he  says,  gradually  preparing  a  breach  with  aU 
modern  ideas  ;  and  we  may  expect  in  due  time  to  see  modem 
civilization  repudiated  and  a  "  pre-Petrine "  era  introduced. 
Whether  this  would,  in  his  view,  gratify  the  bulk  of  the 
Russian  peasantry  does  not  appear  with  clearness ;  it  certainly 
would  not  satisfy  the  dangerous  classes,  who,  whether  Melikoff"  or 
Ignatieff'  rules  in  the  Emperor's  name,  seem  able  to  keep  the 
Emperor  himself  a  prisoner  of  State.  The  weakness  and  hopeless- 
ness of  the  authorities  in  their  relation  to  this  small  band  of 
conspirators  are  strikingly  exhibited  in  two  confidential  memoirs 
which  the  writer  has  managed  to  obtain  and  publish — one  on  the 
Nihilistic  question  in  general,  the  other  on  the  trial  of  Vera 
Sassulitch.  Official  corruption  would  seem  to  be  the  worst  evil 
of  Piussia,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the  remedy.  The  chief 
among  the  historical  papers  is  one  on  the  Polish  insurrection 
of  1863,  and  the  patriotic  but  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the 
Marquis  Wielopolski  to  mediate  between  the  Czar  and  his 
countrymen.  The  extreme  Russians  who  now  labour  to  con- 
vert the  Poles  to  the  Panslavonic  idea  were  in  those  days  their 
most  bitter  persecutors;  nor  are  their  allurements  now  likely 
to  prevail  with  a  people  whose  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  and 
which  has  always  felt  itself  a  member  of  the  great  Western 
family.  Other  interesting  chapters  treat  of  Nicholas's  attitude 
towards  the  Revolution  of  July,  to  suppress  which  he  would  gladly 

(i)  Eussische  Wandlungen.  Kcue  Beitrlige  zur  Russischen  Geschichte 
von  Nikolaus  I.  zu  Alexander  III,  Leipzig :  Duncker  &  Humblot. 
London:  Williams  &  Korgate. 
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have  kindled  a  European  war ;  and  the  Congress  of  Kalisch,  where 
he  appeared  as  the  protector  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  With  all 
her  Eastern  conquests,  Itussi.i  has  come  down  many  steps  since 
that  day. 

Another  volume  is  added  to  the  autohiographic  memoirs  of 
Kossuth's  exile  (2),  of  which  the  first  part  appeared  some  time 
.igo  in  an  English  translation,  hut  which  are  not,  we  believe, 
likely  to  be  continued  in  that  form.  It  would  be  rash  to  pro- 
nounce them  uninterestiiifr  without  a  more  accurate  appreciation 
of  their  importance  for  Ilungarian  history  than  a  foreigner  can 
easily  attain.  Their  value  as  a  contribution  to  general  European 
history  is  certainly  but  small.  The  present  volume  consists  chiefly 
of  delineations  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Italy  and  Europe  evoked 
by  the  Peace  of  Vill-.ifranca;  they  are  much  inferior  in  liveliness  and 
spirit  to  those  which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  recently  published 
correspondence  of  Sir  A.  Panizzi  with  his  Italian  friends,  and  in 
Kossuth's  communications  with  Pulszky,  Josika,  and  other  Hun- 
garian diplomatic  agents  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  This  cor- 
respondence attests  indeed  the  writer's  indefatigable  energy  and 
unshaken  patriotism,  and  may  on  that  account  possess  considerable 
interest  for  Magyar  readers,  but  it  contributes  hardly  anything  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  course  of  contemporary  occurrences. 
The  sad  truth  is  that  at  the  time  Hungary  was  entirely  impotent, 
that  the  Peace  of  Villafranca  had  destroyed  all  hope  of  the 
foreign  support  which  Kossuth  himself  admitted  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  any  national  rising,  and  that  what  he  and 
his  agents  might  write  to  each  other  signified  very  little.  The 
book  is  also  nearly  devoid  of  anecdotes  or  interesting  traits — a  cir- 
cumstance easily  explained  by  Kossuth's  limited  intercourse  with 
European  statesmen,  who  would  have  felt  themselves  com- 
promised by  personal  intimacy  with  the  ally  of  Mazzini.  Prince 
Napoleon  was  the  chief  exception,  and  Ko.-^suth  professes  an  un- 
doubting  trust  in  the  sincerity  of  his  Liberal  sympathies.  If, 
however,  the  book  makes  but  little  addition  to  our  historical 
knowledge,  it  confirms  our  respect  for  the  author,  whose  policy 
the  course  of  events  has  shown  to  have  been  mistaken,  but  who 
has  not  the  less  bequeathed  to  his  countrymen  a  bright  example  of 
pure  and  exalted  patriotism. 

The  title  of  "  Prince  Jiismarck  and  the  People  that  are  not 
his ''  (3)  recalls  a  popular  work  by  the  Prince's  confidant,  Moritz 
Eusch,  and  the  aim  of  the  book  is  to  give  a  similar  portrait  of  the 
Prince  in  his  character  as  a  politician,  and  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  is  most  frequently  brought  into  collision  in  that  capacity. 
The  latter  is  the  most  valuable  part,  although  the  book  as  a  whole 
is  deficient  neither  in  liveliness  nor  in  impartiality.  Prince 
Bismarck's  strong  and  wtak  points  are  pretty  well  known,  and 
most  of  the  anecdotes  of  him  here  given  have  already  appeared  in 
print.  It  is  something,  however,  to  iind  so  spirited  and  apparently 
candid  an  account  of  the  oLnoxioiis  persons  who  make  politics 
grievous  to  him,  from  Kichter  and  Lasker  and  Bennigsen  down  to 
the  Socialist  leaders— whose  respective  peculiarities  are  nicely 
discriminated — and  the  champion  of  the  Polish  fraction, 
Niegolewski. 

The  interests  of  Austria  and  Germany  in  Egypt  (4)  are  so 
obscurely  defined  by  the  anonymous  Austrian  pamphleteer  as  to 
suggest  a  suspicion  that  his  work  is  inspired  from  some  quarter 
neither  German  nor  Austrian.  It  is  quite  clear  to  him,  however, 
that  France  and  England  must  not  be  suffered  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  country,  and  that  Italy  must  be  called  in  to  prevent 
them.  We  wish  our  statesmen  had  half  the  Machiavellian  astute- 
ness and  adamantine  tenacity  which  he  innocently  or  ironically 
imputes  to  them. 

The  last  publication  of  the  Prussian  Archives  Commission  (5) 
elucidates  an  interesting,  but  obscure,  part  of  German  history— 
the  Catholic  reaction  in  Westphalia  and  the  Lower  Rhine  dis- 
tricts after  the  success  of  the  Ket'ormatioa  had  seemed  assured  in 
the  rest  of  Northern  Germany.  It  is  not  a  very  stirring  chapter 
of  German  history,  being  unfertile  in  remarkable  men  or  remark- 
able occurrences,  and  depending  in  a  great  measure  upon  petty 
intrigues  and  the  private  inclinations  of  a  number  of  uninterest- 
ing and  insignificant  people.  It  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  to  be 
studied  in  a  calendar  of  State  papers,  which  is  the  character  of 
the  present  volume ;  while  necessary  information  is  supplied  by 
the  concise,  but  luminous,  introductions  of  the  editor.  The  first 
volume  embraces  the  period  from  1555  to  1585,  and  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  comprising  respectively  the  history  of  the 
counter-reformation  in  the- Duchy  of  Cleves  and  in  the  bishoprics 
of  Munster  and  Paderborn. 

Another  publication  of  the  Archives  Commission  (6)  is  nearer 
to  our  own  times  and  of  more  general  interest.  Ilerr  Bailleu  has 
edited  the  most  important  portion  of  the  documents  concerning 
tiie  mutual  relations  of  Prussia  and  Franco  between  1795  and 
1800,  to  be  continued  until  1S07.    They  are  supplemented  by 

(2)  LuJwi;/  Knusiith.  Jfeiiic  Scliriften  aiis  der  Emigration.  Bd.  2. 
Nacli  (lorn  Fi  iedeu  vou  Villafranca.  i'ressburg  and  Leipzig  :  Stampfel. 
London  :  Niitt. 

(3)  Fiirst  Bismarck  viul  nicitt  seine  Lenle  u-lilirend  des  pnrlamenturischen 
Ki  iKjs.  Von  Dr.  Wolfgang  Frank.  Leipzig  :  Xliiel.  London  :  Wilhiiins 
&  Norgatc. 

(4)  Egypten.  Seine  pnliiisch-.  Btdciitiing  fiir  Oesterreich-lTiigarn  und 
Ueutselitand.    Wien  :  Gerold's  John.    Londoii :  Williams  it  Norgate. 

(5)  iJie  Ccgi-nrrfhr/nation  in  1f''es/falen  und  iini  yitdei  rlnin.  Acten- 
.stucke  und  Erliiulennifiwi,  ziisamnieiigestelU  vuu  L.  Ki-lk-r.  Lid.  2.  Leipzig  : 
Hirzel.    London  :  Williams  Norgate. 

(6)  Preusscn  und  Franlireiih  von  1795  lis  1807.  Diplomat iseho  Corre- 
spondeuzeu  heraiisgegc ben  von  I'uul  ijailku.  ih.  i.  Leip/.ig  :  llirzel. 
London  :  Williams  tk  Norgate. 


extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  Caillard,  the  French  Minister 
at  Berlin,  published  by  permission  of  the  present  French  Govern- 
ment, and  papers  from  the  pen  of  Talleyrand  are  promised.  Besides 
these,  the  staple  of  the  present  volume  consists  of  the  reports  of 
Sandoz-Rollin,  the  Prussian  representative  at  Paris,  with  a  long- 
memoir  on  the  situation  by  Ilaugwitz,  an  able  introduction  by  the 
editor,  and  various  pieces  justijieatiues.  On  the  whole  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  were  not  unfriendly  during  this  period,  France 
mainly  seeking  to  detach  Prussia  from  the  other  Continental 
Powers,  and  Prussia  always  willing  to  be  neutralized  for  a  sufh- 
cient  consideration.  Tallej'rand  represented  the  pacific  aspect  of 
French  policy  towards  Prussia,  and  Sieyes,  who  was  for  some  time 
Ambassador-Extraordinary  at  Berlin,  the  harsh  and  unfriendly 
one.  The  correspondence  of  the  envoys  contains  numerous  inci- 
dental anecdotes  and  remarks  of  great  interest,  especially  respect- 
ing Napoleon. 

"  Thu'ty  Years  of  German  History,"  by  Professor  Biedermann  (7), 
is  a  compendious  yet  reasonably  full  survey  of  the  subject  from 
1840  to  1870,  written  from  a  Liberal  point  of  view,  but  with  de- 
cided impartiality  and  good  sense.  The  first  volume  comes  down 
to  1849. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian's  diplomatist  whose  political  career  is 
sketched  by  Dr.  Schopf  (8)  is  Matthreus  Lang,  Cardinal  of  Gurk 
and  Archbishop  of  Salzburg.  Lang  was  employed  in  the  most 
important  negotiations  carried  on  by  Maximilian,  a  prince  who 
was  always  negotiating.  Dr.  Schopf's  monograph  is  a  useful  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  a  busy  and  intricate  period. 

Dr.  F.  Horn's  pamphlet  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Austrian 
1  Empire  (9)  expresses  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Germans  at  the 
preponderance  of  the  Magyars,  and  conveys  a  lively  idea  of  the 
peculiar  difiiculties  and  dangers  of  a  heterogeneous  and  polyglot 
State. 

Dr.  von  Briinneck's  collection  of  the  laws  and  privileges  of 
mediaeval  Sicily  (loj  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
jurisprudence.  Even  when  priuted,  they  had  become  so  rare  as  to 
be  practically  inaccessible,  while  the  highly  developed  civilization 
of  the  island  at  an  early  date  renders  its  legislation  of  great 
importance.  The  body  of  the  text  consists  principally  of  the  laws 
and  constitutions  of  the  chief  Sicilian  cities,  such  as  Palermo, 
Catania,  and  Syracuse ;  to  which  Dr.  von  Briinneck  has  appended 
i  an  exposition  at  once  very  learned  and  very  readable. 

The  new  volume  of  Karl  Hillebrand's  always  agreeable  "Times, 
Nations,  and  Men"  (11),  is  principally  occupied  by  biographical 
essays,  reprinted  for  the  most  part  from  periodicals.  Among  the 
more  conspicuous  figures  of  Ilerr  Hillebrand's  portrait  gallery  are 
Panizzi,  Count  Circourt,  Signor  Galleuga,  characterized  as  the 
model  journalist,  and  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor.  The  original 
authorities  are  closely  followed,  but  Herr  Hillebrand's  approved 
literary  skill  is  displayed  in  the  compression  of  their  pith  and  sub- 
stance into  a  narrow  space.  Other  articles  treat  of  the  internal 
politics  of  Belgium  and  Germany. 

The  first  part  of  a  general  history  of  Ethics,  by  Professor  T. 
Ziegler(i2),  comprises  the  ethical  philosophy  of  the  classical 
period,  and  is  occupied  by  a  clear,  concise,  and  interesting  review 
of  ancient  morality  from  Homer  to  Proclus.  The  scope  of  the 
work  is  rather  historical  than  critical,  and  it  is  designed  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  revision  and  republication  of  ethical  precepts  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  appear  to  Professor  Ziegler  to 
!  demand. 

"  Philosophical  Studies,"  a  journal  published  under  the  distin- 
guished editorship  of  Professor  W^undt(i3),  corresponds  very 
nearly  to  the  English  periodical  Mind.  The  most  important  of 
the  four  contributions  to  the  last  published  part  are  an  account  of 
a  series  of  experiments  undertaken  to  determine  the  time  occupied 
in  forming  impressions  stimulated  by  the  association  of  ideas  \ 
and  an  essay  on  Locke  and  Hume's  definition  of  substance. 

Dr.  Thome's  work  on  animal  and  vegetable  distribution  (14) 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  more  genial  and  attractive  method 
of  studying  natural  history  which  recent  biological  theories  and 
researches  have  brought  into  vogue.  The  principle  observed 
throughout  is  to  regard  animals  and  plants  with  especial  reference 
to  their  environment,  and  thus  to  render  the  two  great  natural 
kingdoms  mutually  illustrative.  The  book  may  therefore  be 
described  as  one  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Wallace,  to  whose  style  and 
method  of  treatment  it  ott'ers  a  strong  resemblance.  Commencing- 
with  preliminary  dissertations  on  the  conditions  of  the  ditl'usiou 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  author  takes  up  his  subject  at 
the  Polar  regions,  and  follows  organized  existence  from  north  to 
south  to  the  tropical  regions  ot  Asia  and  Africa,  then  turning 
aside  to  the  more  peculiar  and  isolated  types  presented  by  South 

(7)  Vreissig  Jahre  deutscher  Cesc/iic/i'e.  Von  K.  Biedermann.  Bd.  i. 
Breslau  :  Schottlaeader.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  Ein  Diplomat  Kaiser  Ma.rimiHaiis  I.  Von  Dr.  Alais  Schopf.  Wien  : 
Gerold's  Sohu.    Loudon  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(9)  Eiiie  Reiclispartci.  Oesterreicliisc/ie  Verfassungsstudien.  ^  oil  Dr. 
F.  Horn.    Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  iiiciUens  MitleliUterUche  Slidtrechte.  Mit  einer  Einleitniig  lier:uis- 
gegeben  von  W' .  von  BrUuneck.  llallc  :  Niemeycr.  London:  Williams  & 
Noi-gate. 

'     (ii)  Zeiten,   Volker  und  3Ienschen.     Von  Karl  Hillebiand.     Bd.  6 
Berlin  :  Oppenheim.    London  :  Williams  iS:  Norgate. 

{12)  Geschichte  der  EtUih.  Von  T.  .Ziegler,  Abtli.  i.  Bonn  :  Strauss. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(13)  Pliiloso/jliisclie  Sliidici.  Ilerausge-.'ebon  von  W.  Wundt.  Bd.  r. 
lift.  2.    Leipzig:  Lngdmann.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(14)  T/iirr-  und  rfli'nzeu-Gengrupklv.  Von  Dr.  O.  \\ .  Thora& 
,  Sluilgart :  SpeuLinu.   'Lon.lon  :  Wdbiiius  Norgate. 
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Africa,  America,  and  Australia.    The  parallelism  of  the  animal  j 
and  vegetable  kinfrdoms  is  never  lost  sijjht  of,  and  every  cure  is  [ 
taken  to  show  their  inter-dependence,  not  merely  by  description,  ^ 
but  by  numerous  and  admirably  executed  wood  engravings  repre- 
senting the  scenery  peculiar  to  each  region,  with  the  most  cha- 
racteristic types  of  its    animal   population.     Most   of   these  ; 
plates  exhibit  actual  scenes  of  especial  beauty  or  interest,  and  even  j 
those  which  are  evidently  mere  compositions  bear  the  impress  of  | 
fidelity  to  nature.    The  letterpress,  generally  modelled  on  the  1 
accounts  of  travellers,  and  largely  interspersed  with  citations,  is  , 
graphic  and  pictorial  without  being  overdone.    On  the  whole,  we  j 
have  seldom  seen  a  more  thoroughly  satisfactory  work  on  natural 
history  treated  from  a  popular  point  of  view.  | 

The"  last  published  part  of  the  Encyclopo3dia  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  (.15),  edited  by  Dr.  Jaeger  and  his  coadjutors,  commences  j 
a  dictionary  of  botanical  materia  medica  by  Dr.  Wittsteiu,  which  , 
appears  very  clear  and  practical.  Each  article  contains  a  brief  ' 
description  of  the  plant,  its  habitat,  uses,  principal  constituents,  , 
and  any  important  particulars  relating  to  its  history,  or  to  the  1 
adulterations  to  which  it  may  be  liable. 

"  The  Inheritance  of  Blood"(i6),  by  Rudolf  von  Gottschall,  is  1 
a  romance  of  the  period  of  the  late  French  war  and  of  the  Com-  j 
mnne.  It  is  hardly  a  work  which  can  have  cost  the  author  much  ! 
thought  or  cara,  but  is  readable,  well  constructed,  and  full  of 
incident. 

EUfrnldqip  (17),  by  Theodor  Fontnno,  is  a  Dorfyesrhiclde  from 
the  Harz  district,  simple,  pretty,  and  touching,  as  German  rustic 
fiction,  when  of  manageable  dimensions,  as  iu  this  instance,  most 
commonly  is. 

"  Grossbeeren,"  a  tale  in  the  Deutsche  Riindschnu  (i3),  by 
Wilhelm  Berger,  is  one  of  th?  most  satisfactory  of  recent  speci- 
mens of  German  fiction,  and  distinguished  by  much  of  t'le  imagina- 
tion and  feeling  of  the  period  when  this  form  of  literature  was 
more  habitually  inspired  by  imaginative  feelingthan  is  now  the  case 
in  Germany.  The  first  part  of  an  important  paper  on  emigration 
from  Germany  in  relation  to  systematic  colonization  deals  solely 
with  the  statistical  department  of  the  subject.  Some  of  these 
details  are  very  interesting.  Tlie  writer,  having  determined  that 
Germany  ought  to  possess  colonies,  promises  to  point  out  in  his 
next  paper  wheie  these  colonies  ought  to  be  established.  "The 
Situation  in  Russia"  indicates  that  German)^  is  becoming  alive  to 
the  danger  of  a  coalition  between  the  Panslavist  and  Nihilist 
parties,  which  might  attract  the  Socialists  and  dangerous  classes  iu 
her  own  bosom.  The  writer  accuses  General  Ignatietf  of  doing  all 
in  his  power  to  hasten  a  catastrophe,  and,  probably  with  less 
reason,  denounces  Russian  sympathy  with  the  Southern  Slavonians 
as  a  mere  disguise  for  hatred  of  German^-,  which  is  to  be  attacked 
through  Austria.  Proftssor  Brandes  contributes  an  interesting 
criticism  on  the  novels  of  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt. 

Notwithstanding  a  change  of  publisher,  Sacher  Masoch's  Aiif 
der  Hdhe  (19)  continues  as  cosmojiolitan  and,  at  the  same  time,  as 
individual  as  before.  The  most  interesting  contribution  is  the 
editor's  "  Schma  Israel,"  another  of  his  masterly  vignettes  from 
the  life  of  the  Jews  in  Austrian  Poland.  Another  paper  attractive 
on  many  grounds  is  a  description  of  a  voyage  up  the  Volga  from 
the  Caspian  to  Astrachan,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Calmuck 
inhabitants  of  the  banks,  from  the  pen  of  "  Carla  Serena,"  an 
Italian  lady  who  has  been  decorated  by  the  Italian  Government 
■with  a  gold  medal  for  her  intrepidity  as  a  traveller.  Alphonse 
Daudet's  sketches  of  Brittany  are  lull  of  colour,  although  not 
strikingly  original.  M.  I.ievin  depicts  the  numerous  disadvantages 
of  the  system  of  election  by  Scrutin  d'aiTomlisscmcnt,  but  passes 
lightly  over  those  inherent  in  the  rival  systeni  of  Scnitin  de  liste, 
which,  as  a  follower  of  M.  Gambetta,  he  probably  does  not  regard 
as  disadvantages  at  all.  M.  Abel  flovelacque  contributes  a  very 
clear  account  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 
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TTNIVEE.SITY      COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

^  APPOINTMENT  OF  LECTURER  ON  MATHEMATICS. 

The  COUNCIL  invite  applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  on  or  before  May  10  next, 
for  the  above  appointment.  Duties  to  begin  on  October  1.  Salary,  i:1.jO.  Candidates  arc 
fspecialiy  requested  to  abstain  from  canvassing.  Further  intbrmation  maybe  obtained  from 
the  Pui.NClPAL,  on  application  to 

J.  W.  LANGLEY.  l^h-Ti.,  licffistrar  and  Secretary,. 

IVrORTII  LONDON  COLLEGIATE  and  CAMDEN  SCHOOLS 

-l-^  for  GIRLS. 

The  Governors  of  these  Schools  are  about  to  APPOINT  a  HEAD-MISTRESS  of  the 
CAiMDEN  SCHOOL  lor  GIRLS.  The  total  Emoluments  of  the  olhce  are  between  HOU  una 
i&oii  a  year.  The  A-ze  of  Candidates  must  not  exceed  Forty  Years,  and  the  Mistresd  uppointud 
will  be  required  to  euinnunce  her  duties  about  the  middle  of  September. 

Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk,  to  be  returned  to  him,  with  Testi- 
monials of  reecnt  date,  before  May  fi. 

.      ^  ,     ,  .    ^   .        ALFRED  J.  BUSS,  Clerk  to  the  Governors. 

North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls, 
Sandail  Road.  N.W. 

ING  EDWARD  VL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  NORWIOIL 

}Iead-Ma.''tn--.nev.  O.  W.  TANCOCK,  M.A. 

Apply  to  the  nEAD-MASTEit,  The 


The  NEXT  TERM  begins  on  Thursday,  April 
School  House,  The  Close,  Norwich. 


COUTH    BELGRAVIA.— PREPARATORY    SCHOOL  for 

^  LITTLE  BOYS,  conducted  by  Mrs.  SUTTON.  BOYS  irom  Seven  to  Twelve  prepared 
forthc  Public  Schools.  References  to  Parents.  EASTER  TERM  begins  April  IS  Prospec- 
tuses on  application  at  the  School,  36  Gloucester  Street.  Warwick  Square,  S.  W. 

BOURNEMOUTH.-  CHELTENHAM  HOUSE.  —  PRE- 
PARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  tic  Great  care  for  delicate  or  youiij 
BOYS.  House  amongst  tlie  piucs  ou  the  sea  cUfl.— Address,  A.  F.  ROPEB,  M.A.  (.Cluss. 
Hon.),  OxOQ. 
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ROYAL   ITALIAN  OPERA, 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LIMITED. 

CAPITAL,  £200,000  in  19,900  ORDHSTARY  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH, 

AND  1,000  FOUNDERS'  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH. 

Of  the  Ordinary  Shares,  4,000  Shares  have  already  been  suhscribed  for  at  par ;  2,900  are  taken  by  the  Vendors,  toprether  with  the 
1,000  Founders'  Shares  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  Ordinary  Shares,  viz.  13,000,  are  now  offered  for  Subscription,  to  be  issued  at  par. 

After  payment  of  a  cumulative  5  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  Shares,  one  half  of  all  surplus  profits  will  be  divided  among 
the  holders  oi" the  Ordinary  Shares,  and  the  remaining  half  among  the  holders  of  the  Founders'  Shares. 

The  amounts  payable  in  respect  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  are  as  follows  :— 

£1  on  Application;  £4  on  Allotment;  £2  on  June  1,  1882;  £3  on  July  1st,  1882. 

Holders  cf  25  Shares  and  uiiv.  ai  Js  -will  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  20  or  10  per  cent,  on  the  prices  of  admission,  as  explained  in  paragraph  12. 


Directors. 

THE  EIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  LATnO:M  (C/ialnnan). 
HIS  SERENE  HIGHNESS  COUNT  GLEICHEN. 
.1.  H.  RENTON,  Esq.,  ThroEfmortou  Street. 
W.  M.  EATON,  Esq.,  33  Old  Broad  Street. 
ERNEST  GYE,  Esq.  (Managing  Director). 

Bankers. 

Messrs.  ROBARTS,  LUBBOCK,  &  CO.,  15  Lombard  Street. 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  &  CO.,  1  &  2  Pall  Mall  East. 


Solicitors. 

Messrs.  ASHUEST,  MORRIS,  CRISP,  &  CO.,  G  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 
G.  M.  SAUNDERS,  Esq.,  Cailton  Chambers,  8  Regent  Street. 

Brokers. 

Messrs.  HELBERT,  WAGG,  &  CAMPBELL,  18  Old  Bread  Street. 
PATRICK  BUCHAN,  Esq.,  10  Angel  Court. 

Secretary— Y.  S.  VINCENT,  Esq. 

Offices  : 

ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPEEA,  Covent  Garden. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Gye  Imving:  necessitated  the  realization  nnd  division 
of  his  estate  amontrst  his  family,  this  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpo-^c  of  i-omliinintr 
the  two  Italian  Ojieras  in  London,  nnd  for  purchasing  from  Mr.  (Jye'-  r\i  <  iii,)r.^  thr  <  •<\\n% 
Garden  Opera  House  and  Floral  Hall,  with  the  whole  of  the  plant  itn-l  .  "iit.  nt^.  an. I  al^n  Ilio 
lease  and  goodwill  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera  House,  with  scenery,  fu^tiini.^.  uiumc.  lui  niturc. 
&e.,  the  whole  of  whieh  latter  the  Executora  have  agreed  to  jjurLiia^c  ior  the  abuvu 

^"■2^'Tlie  Covent  Garden  Opera  House,  the  Floral  Hall  adjoinin£r,  and  the  buildings  in  Hart 
Street  (which  tosether  cover  an  area  of  about  &s.O-^fl  square  feeti  are  held  on  leases  direct  from 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  K.G.,  for  a  term,  of  which  about  6ti  years  are  unexpired,  at  a 
frronnd  rent  of  Tis.  per  annum,  or  at  a  rate  of  about  Sd.  pers(|iiin\:  foot,  the  present 

"  value  of  land  beiuf:  at  least  Is.  6d.  per  sipmre  foot;  and  these  leases.  incIuUin::  ail  the  boxes  and 


i.Uurd,  and  the  bo.xe^  and  scat-:  hcrcaitei 
■s--.  and  the  entire  stock  of  nuisic.  srt  ncry, 
[ilant  for  tlic  mountinir  uf  iW.  i'  i)L![niie, 
ill  be  made  over  to  the  Coniiiaiiy  l>y  the 
: concern. 

cueing  in  last  year  (ISSll.  wa-^  L'rantcd  t )  tlie 
......  .    ,  .. 


seats,  except  the  box  belongin: 
t-pecified,  together  with  tlie  soodu  ■ 
dresses,  armour,  furniture,  prop^  ' 
wliich  now  comprises  more  than 
Executors  of  the  lute  Mr.  Frederick  <,,.■■  :^  . 

3.  A  lease  of  Her  Majesty's  Tlieatrc,  com:_  ..      _  .  , 

Executors  by  tlie  present  Crown  lessees,  for  the  whole  of  their  unexpired  ii 
viz.,  30t  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  £5.00(1,  free  from  any  existing  riglits.  cxceiit  the  rei 
tlon  of  two  boxes  by  the  lessor.  The  avera<:e  rents  for  which  this  theatre  lets  lur  the  various 
periods  of  the  year  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  above  annual  rental,  and  insurance,  taxe^-,  mo.., 
even  sliould  the  Company  merely  sublet  the  theatre,  instead  of  using  it  themselves  lor  any 
of  the  various  entertainments  for  which  such  a  theatre  is  suitable. 

The  above  lease  is  based  upon  the  decision  of  the  Hi^h  Court  of  Justice  in  the  action  of 
Quilter  v.  Mapleson  ;  but  sljould  that  decision  be  reversed:  on  api>eal,  the  old  lease  held  by  Mr. 
Mapleson,  which  has  about  ten  years  to  run  (upon  which  a  ground  rent  only  ot  Xl.lKil  tis.  is 
Iiayable>,  will  be  handed  over  to  the  Company,  subject  to  12  property  boxes  and  liu  stalls, 
reserved  from  the  lease.  .      ,  ,  .  , 

The  arrangements  now  published  with  regard  to  Her  Majesty  s  Theatre  will  be  carried  on 
bv  the  Company  upon  its  lormation.  .    ,  , 

"4.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  buildmgsand  property  and  interests  acquired  by  the 
Company,  by  which  will  he  seen  the  independetit  security  which  the  Shareholders  have  fur 
their  subscribed  capital,  irrespective  of  tlie  annual  profit-  uf  tlie  lunincss. 

(A)  Tiie  buildinL's  known  as  Covent  (iarden  Theatre  and  the  Floral  Uall 

attached,  the  store-houses  in  Hart  Street,  all  built  by  tlie  late  Mr.  F.  Gye, 
together  with  the  before-mentioned  lease  f(j6  years  unexpired)  ;  the 
buildings  taken  at  cost  and  the  lease  at  20  years'  purchase  oi  the^ 
valued  rental,  and  after  allowing  for  sinking  fund  for  redemption  ot 
capital  £206,780   0  0 

(B)  The  machinery,  chandeliers,  gas  mains,  httinu's.  water  supply  and  bre 

mains,  and  heating  apparatus  and  other  fittings,  valued  at   50,003   0  0 

(C)  The  scenery,  costumes,  properties,  music,  armour,  and  accessories  for  the 

repertoire  of  over  fifty  operas,  valued  (after  allowing  for  depreciation)  at  /5,00D  0  0 

(D)  Scenery,  costumes,  properties,  furniture,  music,  &c.,  at  Her  Majesty's 

Theatre    20.000  0  0 


£^51,780   0  0 

(B)  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Lease  of  Tier  Majesty's  Theatre,  nnd  the  ^  ^  „  ^  ^ 
Good-will  of  both  Theatres,  are  estimated  at   £60,000  (>  0 

(F)  An  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Mapleson,  whereby  he  has  agreed  to  give  his  exclusive 

services  to  the  Company  for  a  period  often  years,  and  to  undertake  to  manage  and 
conduct  on  behalf  of  the  Company  the  operatic  business  in  the  United  States,  which 
hitherto  has  been  very  profitable,  and  for  wliieh  his  great  experience  eminently  fats 

(G)  Tlie"benefit  of  all  the  agreements  with  Artistes,  and  others,  which  Messrs.  Gye  have 

acquired,  together  with  all  rights  as  to  performance  of  operas,  music.  &c. 
(11)  The  benefit  of  an  undertaking  by  the  Messrs.  Gye  not  to  carry  on  any  operatic  under- 
taking in  opposition  to  the  Company. 
:u  In  settling  the  terms  of  purchase,  the  Directors  have  heen  able  to  arrange  that  £80X00, 
part  of  the  sum  hitherto  secured  on  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  shall  remain  on  mortgage  at  4 
l«er  cent.,  and  that  the  holders  of  3  boxes  and  ti  stalls  shall,  subject  to  indemnity  m  res[ieet  ot 
the  said  mortgnae,  retain  their  seats,  in  lieu  of  being  bought  out  in  eommun  with  the  ulher 
^cat-holders.  These  few  seats  make  no  sensible  dilfercnce  in  the  average  nightly  takings  ot  so 
l:;jge  a  theatre  as  Covent  Garden,  containing,  as  it  does.  lOS  boxes,  and  500  orchestra  stalls. 
Ii.  The  mortgage  is  redeemable  by  the  Company  at  any  time. 
7.  The  Capital  of  the  Company  (viz.  £200,000t  is  appropriated  as  follows,  viz.  :— 
(A)  For  the  purchase  of  the  whole  of  the  above  properties  nnd  interests  in  both 
Opera  Houses  (subject  to  the  Mortgage  of  £^11,000),  and  to  the  above  boxes  , 

and  stalls-cash   ."TT.  £Mo.nno  0  n 

Fully-paid  Ordinary  Shares   2!M;00  o  o 

Founders'    ,,    i."00  0  o 


£.J  70.000   0  0 

(B)  Reserved  for  Working  Capital  by  the  Company   30.000  0  o 

£■200.000   0  0 

s  The  Company  will  thus  have  the  virtual  control  of  Italian  operatic  performances  in 
London,  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  for  which  latter 
branch  of  the  Company's  business  most  importunt  and  advantageous  arrangements  are  almost 
complete  (thereby  providing  engagements  for  the  Artistes  nearly  all  the  year  round). 

9.  The  Covent  Garden  Opera  House  was  built  with  a  view  to  the  interior  arrangements,  as  to 
seats.  &c.,  being  eosily  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Pantomime,  Concerts,  and  other  like 
entertainments" in  the  autumn  and  winter,  during  which  seasons  it  lets  on  very  advantageous 
terms. 

10.  The  bonks  of  Covent  Garden  Opera  have  been  thoroughly  examined  by  Messrs.  R. 
]Maekay  and  Co..  CliJirteied  Ac<  onnttints.  ol  No.  :i,  Lithbury.  and  show  that  the  average 
iinnual  profit  tor  the  mx  veurs  lunnediately  pre:  eding  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Gye  was  up- 
wards of  £l.'>.(Mi!M(ir  that  theiitre  aloiH  ,  quite  irrespective  of  the  business  done  during  those 

j  care  at  Her  Mnjc^ty  s  Theatre,  wliich  would  now  have  also  to  be  takeu  into  consideration.  I 


"Sir.  Gye's  sudden  death,  occurring  as  it  did  shortly  before  the  Opera  Season  of  and 
other  exceptional  causes  in  the  years  1879  and  1880,  occasioned  a  falling  otl'in  tlie  revenue  of 
those  two  years,  but  during  the  year  18S1  there  was  a  large  increase  in  tlie  general  receipts  over 
tlie  two  above  years,  and  the  subscriptions  for  that  season  were  the  highest  ever  obtained. 

11.  Tlie  following  estimate  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Gye  of  the  profits  of  the  business  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  Company,  calculated  after  paying  expenses  and  outgoings  of  everj- 
kind  :— 

In  the  year  1R69,  the  only  year  in  which  the  combination  of  the  two  Italian 
Operas  has  ever  yetbecn  ertected,  which  was  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  (as 
Iiermanentb'  secured  by  the  present  undertakinst.  the  profits  of  the  Italian 
Opera  Season  alone  (extending  a  little  over  three  months)  amounted  to 
£22.000. 

Assuming,  however,  that  two-thirds  onhi  of  this  sum  were  to  be  realized,  say  . .  £Ij.00a  0  0 

The  average  rents  for  the  winter  mouths  at  which  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
lets  amount  to  £.'j,OUO,  and  this  sum  ma^  be  taken  as  what  would  be  received 
supposing  the  Company  Irt  the  Tlieatre  instead  of  working  it  and  receiving 
the  extra  profits  themselves  ;   £:),000  0  0 

The  alteratinns  made  Instyear  in  the  re-arraagemcnt  of  seats  and  prices  admit 
of  an  additional  iinnual  prortt  of  £l:i,O0O. 

The  averau'c  niu'htly  letting  of  tiiese  seats  is  over  two-thirds  of  their  number; 
but  taking  uiihj  tivo-ilnnh,  tlie  annual  increase  will  amount  to    £8,000   0  0 

The  operatic  itnd  concert  tours  in  the  jinncipal  towns  in  Great  liritain  will  pro- 
duce, at  a  very  low  estimate   5,0y0   0  0 

A  careful  estimate  has  been  made  for  tiie  undertaking  in  America  and  the 
United  States,  and  a  nctt  annual  profit  of  upwards  of  i20,00ii  may  be  fairly 
expected. 

4-ssuming  that  about  one-half  only  is  realized,  viz   lO.ooQ  o  a 

£43,000  0  0 

No  sum  has  been  entered  on  account  of  profit  from  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  as  the  amount 
would  depend  on  the  particular  uses  to  which  the  Theatre  might  be  put,  as  explained  in  paru- 

giapha. 

From  this  profit  of   £43,000  0  Q 

Will  have  first  to  be  paid  : 

Interest  on  £80.000  at  4  percent  £3.200   0  0 

Allowance  for  the  annual  Redemntion  of  Mortgage,  say   3,000  0  0 

And  for  a  Reserve  and  Sinking*]?  nnd.  including  depreciation  of 
scenery,  dresses,  stock,  and  otlier  plant,  say   2,000  0  0 

8,200   0  0 

Sum  available  for  dividend   £34,8(>0  0  0 

Or  over  11  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  Share  Capital  of  £U»9.000,  af*er  payment  to  the 
holders  of  the  Founders'  Shares  ot  their  proportion  of  the  surplus  profits. 

12.  Shareholders  to  the  amount  of  2.^  Shtircs  and  upwards  will  (suliject  to  such  regulations 
as  shall  from  time  to  time  he  iletermincil  by  the  Board)  be  entitled  to  u  deduction  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  pubh--hed  prices  of  adini--i(Mi  t.»  all  operatic  iierformances  and  concerts  given  by 
the  Company  in  this  einmtrv  and  tni-  Cuicul  State*,  or  elsewhere,  as  purchasers  of  tickets  foi" 
anv  .'^ioL'le  entcrtiiinment.  and  to  a  tleduetiun  ol  20  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  their  subscription, 
should  they  be  subscribers  tor  the  Lonrbm  season,  or  for  any  series  of  performances  or  concerts, 
not  less  than  twenty  in  number,  out  of  l.,onilon. 

13.  An  agreement  has  been  prepared  and  will  he  entered  into  between  Afessrs.  Gye  and  the- 
Company,  in  whicli  are  recited  the  arrangements  for  acquiring  the  diflercut  interestscompriscd 
in  the  agreement. 

11.  There  are  various  Contracts  connected  with  the  ordinary  business  of  the  two  houses,  such 
as  Artistes"  engagements,  rii:hts  of  representations  uf  Operas,  ire,  all  valuable  to  the  Comi  any. 
but  the  particulars  of  which  cannot,  it  is  obvious,  be  set  out,  and  applicants  for  Shares  niupt  be 
considered  as  having  waived  this  being  done. 

15.  Mr.  Ernest  Gye  has  agreed  to  act  as  Managing  Director  of  the  Company. 

ir..  The  above-mentioned  Contracts  and  Agreements,  the  Accountants'  Report,  and  the 
E-tiniates  of  the  Value  of  the  Properties,  together  with  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of 
Association  of  the  Company,  can  be  inspected  at  the  Olfiecs  of  the  Solicitors. 

If  no  allotment  is  made  the  amount  payable  on  application  will  be  returned  in  full. 

Application  for  Shares  to  be  made  to  tlie  Bankers. 

Frospectuscs  and  Forms  of  Application  cam  be  had  of  the  Bankers,  ov  ;ho  Brokers,     it  'Xz 
Offices  of  the  Company. 
London,  March  IS82. 


FORM  OF  AFPLICATIOK", 

To  the  Directors  of 

THE  ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
Limited. 

r.cTitlcmen.—I  hereby  request  voii  to  reserve  for.  and  allot  me  Share-ion  the 

fuolhi-  of  the  I'rosneutus  dated  March  iss-.',  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same  or  any  less 
numlier  of  Shares  that  may  be  allotted  to  inc,  and  to  pay  the  Calls  thereon,  trom  time  to  tiiiw, 
as  rciiuired. 

Kamc  In  full  •  

Bate'*'."':' V.V.\V.V.V.V.V.  V.V.V.V.V.V.V.  V.V.V.V  is^^^^^ 

Ordinary  Signature   
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THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

IF  Lord  Carlingfoed  continues  to  see  gleams  of  bope 
in  the  condition  of  Ireland,  he  must  be  credited  with 
a  power  of  seeing  what  no  one  else  can  see.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  great  importance  in  the  incident  which  led  to 
the  suspension  of  Mr.  Redmond  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Thursday.  That  was  only  one  of  the  well-understood 
■outbreaks  of  ill  manners  and  factiousness  by  which  Irish 
members  give  their  constituents  "  a  run  for  their  money." 
Of  the  nominal  motives  of  debate,  the  circular  of  the  police 
Inspector,  though  doubtless  well  intentioned,  was  of  course 
injudicious,  and  indefensible  in  wording.  On  the  other 
■hand,  Mr.  Cuffoed  Lloyd's  foi'cible  interference  with 
what  is,  in  effect,  a  form,  and  a  very  bad  form,  of  illegal 
picketing,  by  refusing  to  permit  the  erection  of  Land 
League  huts,  deserved  and  received  the  support  of  the 
Government  and  the  House.  The  incident  is  chiefly  note- 
worthy because  it  gave  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exploding  at  once  the  fiction  of  a  Conservative- 
Irish  alliance  with  which  Radical  politicians  have  been 
consoling  themselves.  Affairs  in  Ireland  itself  show 
no  improvement,  but  rather  the  reverse.  The  murder 
t)f  RccHE  the  "  emergency  man  "  is  perhaps  a  natural  result 
of  the  step  which  the  Irish  Government  took  some  time 
ogo  of  refusing  to  grant  police  protection  any  longer  to 
these  francs-tireurs  of  law  and  order.  But  it  is  also  a  new 
development  of  the  campaign  against  law  and  order  itself 
on  the  part  of  the  disaffected.  Hitherto,  as  far  as  can  be 
remembered,  although  the  emissaries  of  the  Property 
Defence  Association  have  been  received  with  heavy 
salutes  of  hissing  and  the  like,  though  they  have  been 
hustled  by  mobs,  and  though  they  have  been  boy- 
cotted without  scruple,  no  deliberate  attempt  at 
murder  has  been  made  against  them.  The  murder 
of  Roche  was  as  deliberate  as  if  he  had  been  a 
landlord  or  a  juryman  who  had  kept  his  oath.  The  only 
possible  inference  is  that  the  campaign  of  outrage,  so  far 
iVom  being  nearly  over,  is  only  now  reaching  its  full  in- 
tensity. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Government 
will  learn  the  unmistakable  lesson  which  is  being  taught 
them,  or  whether  they  will  forbear.  They  will  do  well 
to  pay  some  particular  attention  to  the  singular  and 
ominous  incident  of  the  anti-Irish  riots  at  Camborne. 
Cornish  miners  are  somewhat  rough,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  very  far  from  lawless.  Their  outbreak  seems  to  be 
.significant  of  a  growing  exasperation  among  the  English 
lower  classes  with  their  Irish  neighbours — an  exasperation 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  bat  the  gravity  of  which 
/jan  hardly  be  exaggerated.  If  this  should  spread  to  the 
.North,  where  manners  are  far  rougher,  where  the  Irish 
are  numerous,  and  where  they  are  certainly  not  loved,  the 
.state  of  affairs  would  be  far  from  pleasant.  The 
<;onduct  of  the  Camborne  rioters  is  of  course  blameworthy 
enough.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  is,  in  the  bhnd 
imd  illogical  fashion  in  which  popular  protests  usually 
exhibit  themselves,  a  protest  against  the  scandalous  mis- 
management and  inaction  which  makes  a  large  part  of 
Ireland  little  better  than  a  den  of  cut- throats. 

Of  the  many  measures  which  have  been  proposed  for 
stopping  this  outburst  of  crime  with  the  strong  hand,  some 
n  J  doubt  are  impracticable  and  others  unlikely  to  be  effica- 
cious. It  may  be  feared  that  among  the  latter  is  the  plan 
of  enlisting  tbe  Roman  Catholic  cloi-gy  on  the  side  on 


which  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  ministers  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  would  necessarily  and  at  once  range 
themselves.  Indirectly  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church 
has  given  a  strong  rebuke  to  those  Irish  bishops  who, 
after  invoking  the  wind,  now  mutter  and  cower  at  the  whirl- 
wind. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  formal  address 
to  Cardinal  McCabe  and  the  reply  to  that  address  were 
otherwise  than  semi-oSicial,  and  drawn  up  at  least  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Pope.  Now  it  is  very 
noteworthy  that  in  both  these  documents  the  virtues 
ascribed  to  the  Cardinal,  and  modestly  disclaimed  by  him 
as  personal  merits,  are  not  of  the  usual  kind.  Cardinal 
McCabe  is  not  praised  for  supporting  the  tottering  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  for  uplifting  the  banner  of  the  faith  against 
heresy,  or  for  converting  the  infidel  and  the  schismatic. 
His  endeavours  to  support  "justice  and  morality  "  are  the 
special  point  selected.  Now  every  one  knows  (and  it  is 
very  much  to  the  Cardinal's  credit  that  every  one  does 
know)  how  he  has  fought  for  these  virtues.  It  is  opposi- 
tion to  the  iniquitous  agitation  of  certain  of  his  own 
colleagues  which  has  justly  gained  him  this  repute. 
Perhaps  it  might  have  been  wished  that  the  Vatican  had 
spoken  more  directly.  But  the  very  fact  of  its  not  daring 
to  do  so  in  a  matter  as  to  which  the  opinions  of  the  pre- 
sent Pope  are  perfectly  well  known,  and  as  to  which — 
being,  as  he  is,  a  man  of  honour,  probity,  and  education — 
they  could  not  be  doubtful  even  if  they  were  not  known, 
is  significant  enough.  The  priest  in  Ireland  is  still  power- 
ful for  evil ;  he  seems  to  be  almost  powerless  for  good.  He 
may  lead,  provided  that  he  follows ;  he  may  advise,  provided 
that  his  advice  coincides  with  the  cupidity  and  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  his  flock.  On  any  utterances  of  Dr.  McCabe,  there- 
fore, even  though  they  come  from  under  the  red  hat,  very 
little  reliance  is  to  be  placed.  But  it  is  notorious  (and  the 
secret  abettors  of  Irish  anai'chy  confess  their  knowledge  of 
the  fact  by  being  silent  about  it,  while  they  loudly  protest 
against  suppression  of  trial  by  jury  and  other  suggested 
remedies)  that  heavy  fines  laid  on  the  districts  where 
murders  occur  would  in  all  probability  stop  the  plague  at 
once.  As  a  correspondent  of  the  Times,  who  evidently 
knows  his  countrymen,  has  said.  Deprive  an  Irish- 
man of  his  money,  and  you  deprive  him  of  his 
heart's  blood.  The  striking  story  quoted  by  the  same 
writer  of  the  expressed  intention  of  certain  scoundrels  to 
kill  an  enemy  of  theirs,  but  that  they  would  have  to  pay 
for  him  under  the  late  Peace  Preservation  Act,  and  of  the 
actual  murder  following  on  the  expiry  of  that  Act,  is  an 
apt  illustration,  though,  if  it  were  proved  to  be  incorrect, 
it  would  not  affect  the  case.  This  view  is  also  supported 
by  the  weighty  speech  of  Mr.  Gibson  at  Manchester,  a 
speech  which,  if  the  authority  of  the  speaker  and  his 
acknowledged  moderation  be  borne  in  mind,  is  among  the 
heaviest  indictments  yet  brought  against  the  Government 
policy.  No  good  will  be  done  with  Ireland  until  such  words 
as  Mr.  Gibson's  sink  into  the  hearts  of  the  English  nation 
and  its  Government.  Those  words  uphold  the  view  which 
has  always  been  expressed  in  these  columns — that  the  talkof 
sentimental  motives  of  any  kind,  in  reference  to  Irish  crime, 
is  utterly  beside  the  mark.  The  secret  of  that  crime  is  greed 
— the  prevalent  vice  of  peasant  communities  everywhere, 
and  especially  oi  those  of  Celtic  race.  To  part  with  his 
money  is  the  greatest  possible  misery  to  the  Irish  peasant, 
and  he  will  commit  any  crime  rather  than  do  so.  When 
parting  with  his  money  becomes  the  consequence  of  com- 
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mittitig  a  crime,  he  will  pretty  certainly  begin  to  regard 
crime  witb  a  different  eye. 

It  is  this  fund;) mental  error  as  to  the  canso  of  the  evil 
which  is  at  the  bottoin  not  only  of  the  mismanngenient  of 
the  Government,  but  of  many  foolish  statements  which  are 
made  by  its  apologists.    For  instance,  it  is  at  tlio  bottom 
of  the  renewed  parallels  which  certain  iladicals  are  attempt- 
ing to  draw  between  Russia  and  Ireland.    If  there  is  one 
thing  certain  about  Irish  crime,  it  is  that  it  is  almost 
always    instigated,    directly   or    indirectly,    by  simple 
covctousness.    If  there  is  one  thing  certain  about  the 
shadowy  entity  called  Nihilism,  it  is  that,  criminal  as 
its  votaries  are,  they  are  free  from  the  least  tincture  of 
personal  or  corrupt  motive.    No  Nihilist  leaders  live  in 
comfort  and  splendour  at  foreign  capitals  on  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  party  ;  no  assassin  works  for  hire,  or  is  prompted 
by  wrath  at  being  deprived  of  a  farm  ;  no  agitator  proposes 
as  his  goal  that  the  material  comfort  of  the  Russian 
people  shall  be  increased,  and  that  their  balances  at  their 
bankers  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  diminished  by  the  demands 
of  impertinent  creditors.    There  may  or  may  not  have 
been  some  resemblance  between  the  Irish  crime  of  eighty 
or  a  hundred  years  ago  and  Nihilism  ;  there  is  assuredly 
none  now.    The  cases  being,  therefore,  different,  there  can 
be  no  possible  excuse  for  adapting  to  one  case  the  argu- 
ments suited  to  the  other.    But  so  long  as  the  real  cha- 
racter of  Irish  crime  is  ignored,  so  long  as  it  is  regarded 
as  anything  but  crime  to  be  put  down  in  the  roughest 
and   sternest    way,    provided   that   way   be   the  most 
effectual,  so  long  will  it  flourish.    There  is  even  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  cant  in  the  arguments  often  used 
to  the  effect  that  the  harsher  measures  proposed  would 
punish  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.   The  fact  is  that 
in  large  districts  of  Ireland  there  are  no  innocent  people 
of  the  lower  class  ;  the  crime  of  at  least  guilty  knowledge 
and  silence  being  common  to  all.    It  is  morally  certain 
that  the  horrible  murder  of  Lord  Ardilaun's  bailiff  and  his 
grandson    some  months  ago  was  committed  with  the 
privity  of  a  district  not  small  in  extent  and  pretty  thickly 
populated.    It  is  equally  certain  that  in  almost  every  case 
of  murder,  the  intelligcEce  necessary  to  enable  the  assassins 
to  catch  the  victim   off  his  guard    is  given  by  girls, 
children,  and  other  apparently  harmless  pei'sons,  who 
have  probably  dropped  a  curtsey  or  made  a  bow  (sup- 
posing those  forms  to  be  still  practised)  to  the  doomed 
man  the  moment  before  jumping  the  ditch  and  starting 
across  country  to  warn  his  murderers  of  his  approach. 
Into  a  subject  gangrened  in  this  way  with  greed  and 
revenge  it  is  impossible  to  cut  too  deeply  or  with  too  wide 
a  sweep.    It  so  happens,  too,  that  the  plan  of  very  heavy 
fines  for  murder  offers  very  little  handle  to  the  sentimen- 
talists.   They  themselves  recommend  that  districts  should 
be  charged  with  the  expense  of  the  military  sent  to  keep 
them  in  order.     The  principle  being  thus  granted,  its 
application  in  the  manner  likely  to  be  most  eftectnal  is  a 
mere  question  of  detail. 


NEW  POLITICAL  ISSUES. 

LORD  SALISBURY'S  last  speech  at  Liverpool, 
though  it  was  compressed  into  a  space  of  five  minutes, 
under  pressure  of  a  railway  train  to  catch,  was  perhaps 
more  comprehensive  in  its  meaning  and  purpose  than  the 
more  formal  addresses  which  he  had  previously  delivered. 
His  warning  to  the  rising  generation  that  it  would  have 
to  deal  with  new  political  issues  may  perhaps  affect  but 
little  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  but 
the  proposition  which  Lord  Salisbuky  enunciates  forms  an 
instructive  comment  on  current  political  action.  The 
mischievous  changes  in  English  public  life  which  are  partly 
efiected  and  constantly  threatened  have  produced  a  ten- 
dency to  neglect  or  to  renounce  almost  all  the  traditional 
maxims  of  the  Constitution.  It  happens  that  the  repudi- 
ation of  principles  once  established  chiefly  concerns  the 
Liberal  party,  which  had  always  professed  to  be  the 
exponent  of  constitutional  doctrine.  The  Tories  were 
accused  by  their  enemies  of  sacrificing  principle  to  poli- 
tical and  party  expediency ;  and  their  defence  was  generally 
to  the  efl'ect  that  their  measures,  whether  or  not  they 
might  be  strictly  consistent  with  theory,  were  necessary 
or  expedient  in  the  public  interest.  Modern  Radicals 
feel  and  profess  unbounded  contempt  for  many  of  the 
luasims  which  were  formerly  the  common  property  of 
both  parties ;  and  in  some  instances  they  are  altering  or 


reversing  the  meaning  of  ordinary  political  phrases.  It 
has  lately  become  fashionable  to  apply  the  phrase  of 
loyalty  not  to  attachment  to  the  Sovereign  or  to  the  in- 
stitutinns  of  the  country,  but  to  servile  submission  to  the 
dictates  of  a  party  leader.  Corresponding  phrases  of 
eulogy  were  long  since  used  to  enhance  the  merits 
of  those  who  served  CvESAit  against  the  Republic.  It 
was  easy  then  as  now  to  assume  that  the  popular  leader 
is  the  truest  representative  of  the  will  of  the  nation.  It 
may  be  observed  that  in  election  addresses  Liberal  candi- 
dates have  almost  ceased  to  boast  of  their  independence  as 
one  of  their  claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  constitnency. 
Loyalty  to  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  stronger  recommendation 
to  the  favour  of  the  mob. 

The  belief  that  Parliament  is  indisputably  supreme  had 
apparently  become  universal  since  the  termination  of  the 
struggles  between  one  or  both  Houses  and  the  Crown. 
Scores  of  historians  and  political  essayists  have  for  a 
century  past  loudly  affirmed  that  representative  govern- 
ment, or  the  legislative  and  administrative  control  of 
public  affairs  by  elected  assemblies,  constituted  the 
great  superiority  of  modern  over  ancient  Constitutions. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  the  liberties  of  Rome  and 
of  the  Greek  commonwealths  might  have  been  pre- 
served for  an  indefinite  time  if  oligarchic  factions  and 
usurpers  had  not  been  brought  into  direct  relations 
of  friendship  or  hostility  with  the  multitude.  Within 
two  or  three  generations  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world  except  Russia  has  imitated  the  Parliamentary  system 
which  was  indigenous  in  England.  The  fanatics  and 
enthusiasts  who  hope  to  overthrow  the  despotism  of  the 
Czar  always  allege  in  explanation  or  excuse  for  their 
crimes  the  necessity  of  providing  a  field  of  political  activity 
for  the  intelligent  and  educated  classes.  Modern  English 
Liberals,  intentionally  or  unconsciously,  concentrate  a 
great  part  of  their  political  energy  on  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  and  the 
subordination  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  con- 
stituencies. The  practical  effect  of  the  change  is  to 
substitute  the  predominance  of  demagogues  for  that  of 
statesmen.  The  promoters  of  the  Birmingham  system 
seek  to  gratify  their  own  ambition  by  transferring  political 
sovereignty  from  Parliament  to  masses  which  feel,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  and  which  never  think.  The  latest  display  of 
the  power  of  the  Birmingham  Clubs  involved  an  osten- 
tatious and  impudent  avowal  of  the  purpose  of  the 
demagogues  to  use  their  force  for  the  determination  of 
questions  which  their  followers  could  not  even  pretend  to 
understand.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Ministerial  cloture 
would  have  been  defeated  if  the  so-called  caucuses  had 
not  insisted  that  their  delegates  should,  irrespectively  of 
the  merits  of  the  issue,  obey  the  party  managers.  The 
most  conceited  artisan  in  Birmingham  mast  have  been 
aware  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  expediency,  or  probably 
of  the  meaning,  of  the  clohire ;  but  he  took  pride  in  belong- 
ing to  a  body  which,  on  that  occasion  at  least,  supei'seded 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  conduct  of  its  own  business. 

The  characteristic  of  modern  democracy  which  Lord 
Salisbury  selected  for  notice  was  the  growing  tendency  of 
political  theorists  and  of  legislative  bodies  which  they  influ- 
ence to  interfere  with  individual  liberty.    Some  commen- 
tators on  his  speech  profess  to  believe  that  his  crusade  was 
directed  against  sanitary  measures,  which  in  almost  ail 
instances  must  be  made  compulsory  if  they  are  to  be  effec- 
tive.   It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  public  authori- 
ties ought  to  exercise  a  control  over  proprietors  and  others 
whose  neglect  or  mismanagement  directly  affects  the  health 
or  the  welfare  of  their  neighbours.    From  the  earliest 
times  there  have  been  laws  against  nuisances,  and  legis- 
lation intended  to  prevent  evils  which  already  involve 
penal  consequences  is  strictly  consistent  with  precedent 
as  with  sound  reason.    It  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  recent 
discovery  that  there  are  some  things  which  national  or  i 
local  authorities  can  do  better  than  private  persons.  The 
innovations  which  Lord  Salisbury  denounced  are  of  a 
different  character.     The  Irish  Land  Act  has  already 
become  a  precedent  for  interference  with  private  bargains 
between  parties  perfectly  competent  to  protect  their  own  ' 
interests.     It  had  long  been  a  commonplace  that  the 
State  should  abstain  from  meddling  with  the  operations  of  i 
trade  and  the  use  which  owners  might  make  of  their  pro- 
perty.   The  Irish  Land  Act  itself  could  scarcely  have  been 
passed  if  its  promoters  had  not  assured  the  House  of 
Commons  that  legislation  which,  as  they  declared,  was  , 
rendered  necessary  by  special  conditions  would  not  bo  ! 
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extended  to  the  nvholly  different  circarnstances  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  It  was  not,  indeed,  in  the  power  of 
Ministers  to  restrain  the  cupidity  of  private  projectors  who 
might  hope  to  apply  to  their  own  profit  a  vicious  principle ; 
but  predatory  associations,  such  as  the  Farmers'  Alliance, 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  persevere  with  their 
nndisgnised  schemes  of  plunder  if  they  had  not  re- 
ceived official  encouragement.  Mr.  Gladstone,  though 
he  has  declared  that  the  Irish  Land  Act  is  not  suited  to 
the  case  of  Great  Britain,  has  since,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  intimated  his  concurrence  with  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  he  has  announced 
that  occupiers  of  land  are  to  be  protected  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  tenure.  As  no  tenant  can  be  disturbed 
during  the  term  of  his  holding,  additional  security 
must  consist  in  the  creation  of  some  right  or  privilege 
whicli  has  at  present  no  existence.  In  the  last  century 
liberty  and  property  were  connected  in  a  proverbial  phrase 
which  implied  that  they  were  inseparable.  It  was  chiefly 
by  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  property  that  Englishmen 
believed  themselves  to  be  distinguished  from  the  French, 
who  were  popularly  supposed  to  hold  their  lands  and  goods 
subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Crown.  It  is  still  true 
that  encroachments  on  the  free  disposal  of  property  are 
incompatible  with  liberty. 

Another  truism  which  no  longer  finds  acceptance  with 
Liberal  theorists  is  the  old-tashioned  proposition  that 
taxation  and  representation  ought  to  go  together.  The 
avowed  reason  of  the  secession  of  the  American  Colonies 
was  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  a  Parliament  in  which 
they  were  not  represented ;  and  none  of  their  arguments 
produced  so  strong  an  impression  on  their  friends,  and 
even  on  their  opponents,  in  England.  The  tendency  of 
English  fiscal  legislation  is  now  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Mr.  Bright's  free  breakfast-table,  which  will  probably  be 
established  before  many  years  are  over,  will  enable  the 
ratepayer  who  will  possess  absolute  power  under  a  re- 
formed Constitution  to  escape  all  public  burdens,  if  he 
thinks  fit  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  liquors  and  tobacco. 
The  new  county  governments,  which  will  perhaps  be 
instituted  during  the  term  of  the  present  Parliament, 
will  effectually  separate  local  taxation  from  pro- 
vincial repi'esentation.  For  other  purposes  Liberal 
agitators  are  frequently  in  the  habit  of  explaining 
that  the  rates  of  which  tenant-farmers  complain  really 
fall  on  the  landlords.  The  statement  is  periectly  true, 
except  in  the  cases  where  some  new  charge  on  the  rates 
has  been  imposed  by  Parliament  during  the  current 
term  of  a  tenure.  The  justices  who  now  assess  and  ad- 
minister the  county  rates  are  selected  from  the  ranks  of 
the  landowners.  It  is  perhaps  because  they  are  dealing 
with  funds  provided  by  themselves  that  their  vigilance  and 
frugality  are  recognized  by  their  bitterest  assailants. 
Their  functions  will  hereafter  be  discharged  by  bodies 
elected  by  the  nominal  ratepayers,  while  the  real  contri- 
butors will  be  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  administra- 
tion. The  coming  generation  of  Conservative  politicians 
will,  as  Lord  Salisbury  said,  be  compelled  to  dispense  with 
the  use  of  many  arguments  which  were  deemed  by  their 
predecessors  conclusive.  The  doctrines  which  they  will 
themselves  hold  will  no  longer  be  admitted  as  common  to 
all  parties.  It  will  tax  their  ingenuity  to  encounter  new- 
fangled paradoxes ;  nor  will  their  task  be  facilitated  by  the 
rapid  conversion  of  all  owners  of  property  to  the  cause 
of  tradition  and  of  order.  The  antipathy  of  Liberals  to 
radicalism  and  its  professors  has  grown  with  unpre- 
cedented rapidity.  At  the  last  election  almost  all  Liberals 
adhered  to  their  own  party.  At  the  next  election  they  will 
secede  by  thousands.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  the  majority  will  nevertheless  be  on  the  side  of  the 
present  Govei'nment.  It  is  with  theories  which  will  then 
become  pievalent  that  Loi'd  Salisbury's  young  generation 
will  have  to  contend. 


MR.  DARWIN. 

WHEN  a  great  man  like  Mr.  Darwin  passes  away,  we 
naturally  ask  ourselves  what  has  been  his  life,  what 
his  method,  what  his  work.  Of  Mr.  Darwin  it  may  be 
said  that  his  life  was  happy,  his  method  fruitful,  his  work 
masterly.  It  is  not  much  to  say  that  there  is  any  one  ideal 
form  of  a  happy  life  for  a  man  of  science.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  Newton  and  Humboldt  were  placed  were 
in  many  respects  different  from  the  surroundings  of  Mr. 
Darwin  ;  but  all  in  various  ways  permitted  genius  to  reach 


the  highest  limits  attainable  by  its  possessor.  The  shelter 
of  a  college,  the  modest  pomp  of  a  Prussian  Court,  or  a 
well-ordered  country  home  in  England,  may  equally  give 
the  man  of  scientific  genius  the  two  things  he  needs,  time 
and  peace.  But  in  its  own  way  the  life  of  Mr.  Darwin  was 
an  ideal  life.  He  commanded  in  youth  such  advantages 
of  a  mixed  education  as  the  training  of  a  public  school, 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  Cambridge  could 
give  him.  He  had  never  to  face  the  problem  which 
so  often  crushes  ability,  if  it  seldom  represses  genius,  how 
to  live  while  learning.  Mr.  Darwin  could  wait  and  work, 
could  think  or  travel,  free  from  the  presence  of  pecuniary 
anxiety.  When  the  great  opportunity  of  his  life  fell  in  his 
way,  and  he  was  allowed  to  join  the  Beagle  expedition,  the 
ardour  with  which  ho  volunteered  to  fill  the  post  of 
travelling  naturalist  was  not  chilled  by  the  thought  that 
he  might  be  mining  his  prospects  in  life.  During  the 
five  years  which  the  expedition  occupied,  Mr.  Darwin 
suffered  from  almost  constant  sea-sickness,  and  his  consti- 
tution was  so  shaken  by  his  sufferings  that  during  the 
rest  of  his  long  life  ho  could  only  preserve  a  delicate 
health  by  unremitting  care.  Bat  the  quiet  and  seclusion 
to  which  he  was  condemned  not  only  fell  in  with  his 
tastes,  but  permitted  him  to  pursue  his  special  studies 
without  a  pause  and  without  distraction.  Happy  in  his 
fortune  and  happy  in  his  marriage,  he  also  had  the  unusual 
happiness  of  finding  among  his  own  children  the  best  and 
most  zealous  of  coadjutors.  Under  these  conditions  a  sweet 
and  gentle  nature  blossomed  into  perfection.  Arrogance, 
irritability,  and  envy,  the  faults  that  ordinarily  beset  men 
of  genius,  were  not  so  much  conquered  as  non-existent 
in  a  singularly  simple  and  generous  mind.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  it  would  be  to  his  gain  to  show  that  he 
and  not  some  one  else  was  the  author  of  a  discovery.  If 
he  was  appealed  to  for  help  by  a  fellow-worker,  the 
thought  never  passed  into  his  mind  that  he  had  secrets  to 
divulge  which  would  lessen  his  importance.  It  was 
science,  not  the  fame  of  science,  that  he  loved,  and  he 
helped  science  by  the  temper  in  which  he  approached  it. 
He  had  to  say  things  which  were  distasteful  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  ;  but  he  won  the  ear  even  of  his 
most  adverse  critics  by  his  manifest  absence  of  a  mere 
desire  to  shine,  by  his  modesty,  and  by  his  courtesy.  He 
told  honestly  what  he  thought  to  be  the  truth,  but  he 
told  it  without  a  wish  to  triumph  or  to  wound.  There  is  an 
arrogance  of  unorthodoxy  as  well  as  an  arrogance  of 
orthodoxy,  and  if  ideas  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
were  regarded  with  dread  are  now  accepted  without  a 
pang,  the  rapidity  of  the  change  of  opinion,  if  not  the 
change  itself,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  leading 
exponent  of  these  ideas  was  the  least  arrogant  of  men. 

The  method  of  Mr.  Darwin  was  substantially  the 
method  of  all  great  labourers  in  the  field  of  science.  There 
cannot  be  two  methods  of  making  nature  unlock  her 
secrets,  and  all  scientific  discoveries  proceed  by  a  combi- 
nation of  hypothesis  and  experiment.  What  was  most 
original  in  Mr.  Darwin  was  the  character  of  the  expei-i- 
ments  he  made.  The  hypothesis  of  the  unity  of  species, 
which  in  different  forms  is  as  old  as  the  activity  of  the 
human  intellect,  directed  his  experiments.  He  himself 
added  the  subordinate  hypotheses  of  sexual  attractions 
and  the  struggle  for  existence  being  the  chief  causes  of 
the  diff'erentiation  of  species.  But  he  could  never 
have  done  more  than  vaguely  formulate  these  hypo- 
theses in  his  own  mind  if  his  genius,  favoured  by  very 
special  circumstances,  had  not  led  him  to  invent  a  class  of 
experiments  which  were  new  in  the  shape  he  gave  them. 
He  set  himself  to  work  to  study  animal  and  vegetable  life 
as  it  is  lived.  He  allowed  nature  to  work  in  its  own  way, 
and  superintended  the  process.  He  did  not  take  life  at  any 
one  point  and  describe  what  he  saw,  but  let  life  go  on 
and  described  the  stages  of  existence.  In  order  to  see 
how  worms  change  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he  watched 
the  ways  of  worms  for  forty  years.  He  was  always  doing 
something  with  his  worms — weighing  their  secretions, 
trying  how  they  liked  a  candle  or  a  piano.  How  pigeons 
varied  under  crossing,  how  plants  climbed,  what  in- 
sects fertilized,  what  plants  fed  on  extraneous  sub- 
stances and  how  they  did  it,  were  only  a  few  of  the 
suggestive  experiments  which  Mr,  Darwin  made  by  tho 
agency  of  very  slow  and  minute  watching.  It  has  long 
ago  been  said  that  genius  and  patience  are  identical.  Like 
most  epigrammatic  sayings,  this  is  only  partially  true,  for 
genius  is  not  merely  patience — it  is  patience  coupled  with 
divination.    But  patience  is  so  large  a  part  of  genius  that 
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the  special  characteristic  of  a  new  scientific  genius  is 
almost  always  some  new  form  of  patience.  Mr.  Darwin's 
form  of  patience  was  new,  but  it  was  a  form  of  patience 
which  could  only  lead  to  great  results  under  very  special  cir- 
camstances.  To  make  experiments  by  watching  the  minute 
processes  of  life  year  after  year  demands  leisure,  means 
absence  of  interruption  and  freedom  frotn  anxiety.  Mr. 
Darwin  was  not  only  a  man  of  genius,  witli  the  patience 
and  divination  of  genius,  he  was  also  a  man  of  genius  so 
placed  that  his  genius  had  the  freest  possible  play  in  its 
own  special  line. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Darwin  consisted  in  making  it  pro- 
bable to  civilized  man  that  the  history  of  animated  nature 
on  our  globe  had  been  different  from  that  which  it 
had  been  previously  supposed  to  be — that  it  had  been 
a  history  of  very  slow  and  vei'y  gradual  change, 
and  not  a  history  of  abrupt  transition.  Exactly  the 
same  lesson  was  being  taught  by  contemporaneous 
labourers  in  the  fields  of  geology,  anthropology,  and 
even  astronomy.  That  the  order  of  the  universe  is 
.the  order  of  a  supremo  mind  working  silently  and  closely 
through  ages,  and  not  spasmodically  through  centuries,  is 
now  as  much  an  accepted  idea  of  civilized  man  as  the 
theory  of  gravitation.  To  the  general  acceptance  of  this 
idea  no  one  contributed  so  powerfully  as  Mr.  Darwin, 
although  he  contributed  to  it  in  a  much  less  exclusive  way 
than  the  way  in  which  Newton  contributed  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  theory  of  gravitation.  The  idea  of  which  Mr. 
Darwin  was  the  chief  exponent  has  commended  itself  as 
probable  to  the  generation  he  addressed,  not  merely  because 
he  gave  it  shape  and  consistency,  but  because  it  is  an 
idea  which  forces  itself  on  all  who  apply  the  modern 
method  of  investigation  to  the  exploration  of  nature. 
The  method  itself  is  not  modern,  for  there  is  only  one 
method  of  inves  tigation,  but  it  may  be  called  modern  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  only  in  modern  times  that  civilized 
man  has  been  able  to  make  adequate  experiments  by 
having  entered  into  possession  of  the  whole  globe,  and  by 
having  at  his  command  something  like  adequate  mechanical 
aids.  The  idea  therefore  with  which  the  name  of  Mr. 
Darwin  is  associated  is  made  probable,  not  only  because  he 
made  it  probable,  but  because  all  scientific  investigation 
makes  it  probable.  He,  however,  did  much  more  than  any 
one  man  to  bring  home  its  probability.  In  the  first  place, 
he  thought  it  out  more  fully,  and  presented  it  in  a  more 
compact  and  intelligible  form  than  any  one  else.  In  the 
next  place  his  divination  led  him  to  originate  the  subordi- 
nate hypothesis  of  the  chief  instruments  of  change  in 
animated  nature.  The  value  of  the  solution  he  gave  of  the 
problem  of  gradual  change  consists,  not  in  its  completeness, 
but  in  its  suggestiveness.  If  it  does  not  show  how  all  the 
changes  to  be  accounted  for  occurred,  it  shows  an  unex- 
pected way  in  which  some  or  most  of  them  may  pro- 
bably have  occurred.  An  hypothesis  of  this  sort  may 
start  the  scientific  traveller  on  the  right  road,  although 
it  may  not  at  once  carry  him  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 
Lastly,  the  solution  given  by  Mr.  Darwin  vyas  unexpected 
because  the  experiments  on  which  it  was  based  were  new, 
and  it  was  made  probable  by  these  experiments  being  seen 
to  be  pertinent  within  their  range  and  to  have  been  most 
minutely  and  carefully  conducted.  To  future  generations 
it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Daewin  will  appear  to  have  been 
great  as  a  theorist,  but  still  greater  as  an  experimentalist. 
His  immediate  survivors  will  cherish  his  memory  with  as 
much  of  love  as  of  reverence. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  MACLEAN. 

THE  State  trial  which  took  place  afc  Reading  on 
Wednesday  was  honourably  distinguished  from  not 
a  few  recent  trials  in  that  it  certainly  did  not  exhibit  the 
law's  delay.  Without  any  huddling  over  of  the  proceed- 
ings, with  a  full  charge  and  snmming-np,  with  the 
hearing  of  a  considerable  body  of  evidence,  and  with 
speeches  of  reasonable  length  from  counsel,  the  whole 
business  before  both  grand  and  petty  jury  was  concluded 
between  ten  and  five  o'clock,  or  exactly  within  the  limits 
of  an  ordinary  day's  work.  It  is  impossible  to  sympathize 
in  any  way  with  the  wishes  which  have  been  expressed 
that  the  formality  of  a  special  Commission  and  a  State 
trial  had  been  dispensed  with.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  authorities  would  have  been 
technically  justified  iu  taking  the  case  out  of  the  category  to 


which  it  clearly  belonged — that  of  high  treason.  But  there  is 
much  more  than  this  technical  reason  for  the  form  of  pro- 
ceedings actually  adopted.  It  is  quite  conceiTable  that 
those  to  whom  monarchy  is  distasteful,  and  who  like  to 
regard  the  Queen  as  nothing  but  a  titular  chief  of  the 
State,  should  view  with  displeasure  pi'oceedings  which 
imply  a  different  conception  of  her  position.  That  con- 
ception, however,  happens  to  be  the  conception  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  English  people;  and  it  is  by  such  differ- 
ences of  treatment  as  that  which  distinguished  the  trial  of 
Maclean  from  the  trial  of  an  ordinary  malefactor  that  it 
is  recognized  and  perpetuated.  The  occasion  for  the  par- 
ticular form  of  recognition  may  be,  and  must  be,  deplored. 
But  the  majority  of  men  are  influenced  by  nothing  so  muck 
as  by  forms  ;  and  for  the  law  to  declare  in  the  way  most 
intelligible  to  them  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Q'JEEN  and  her  subjects  is  an  excellent  way  of  producing  a 
general  belief  to  that  efi'ect. 

For  once  it  may  be  acknov?ledged  that  the  often  un- 
satisfactory defence  of  insanity  was  not  strained  or 
misapplied.  Unluckily  in  these  days  it  is  impossible  to 
argue  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  and  to  declare 
that  Maclean  must  be  mad  because  no  subject  of  the 
Queen  who  was  not  insane  could  possibly  attempt  her 
life.  But  the  minor  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  no 
person  who  is  not  insane  has  actually  done  so  is  at  least 
possible.  Of  Maclean's  insanity  the  most  sceptical  person 
can  have  no  doubt.  It  was  not  only  proved  by  a  formidable 
chain  of  professional  testimony,  but  by  what  some  critics 
may  think  less  dubious — expressions  and  conduct  of  the 
prisoner  himself  which  were  open  to  no  suspicion  as 
simulated,  and  which  undoubtedly  sprang  from  weakness 
of  intellect.  The  singular  coincidence — too  improbable 
for  anything  but  fact — of  the  presence  at  Windsor  of 
the  clergyman  who  had  actually  picked  up  Maclean  in 
an  epileptic  fit  at  his  own  door  in  Hampshire  some 
time  before  was  a  striking,  if  not  a  material,  incident 
of  the  trial.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Montagh 
Williams  followed  the  only  line  of  defence  possible 
by  frankly  admitting  the  facts  and  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  showing  the  irresponsibility  of  the  prisoner. 
Under  a  less  humane  system  of  legal  administration,  it 
might  still  have  gone  very  hard  with  Maclean.  For  the 
expressions  in  his  letters  showed  pretty  clearly  that, 
having  taken  an  aversion — irrational  indeed  — to  "  the 
"  English  people,"  he  had  had  the  sense  to  select  Her 
Majesty  as  the  representative  of  that  people,  and  to 
attempt  her  life  very  deliberately.  In  his  case  the  cele- 
brated wish  of  the  Roman  tyrant  was  whimsically  fulfilled 
in  a  sense  the  danger  of  which,  no  doubt,  never  occurred  to 
Nero,  owing  to  the  difference  of  ancient  and  modern 
theories  of  sovereignty.  The  English  people  had  one  single 
vital  point  for  Maclean,  and  he  aimed  at  it,  fortunately 
without  success.  Not  merely  our  own  jurists  up  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  those  of  almost  any  country  but  England 
in  the  eighteenth,  would  probably  have  seen  in  this  quite 
sufficient  evidence  of  understanding  of  the  act  committed 
to  justify  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law.  But  the  second 
of  the  two  points  which  Lord  Coleridge  put  to  the  jury 
was  sufficient  to  save  Maclean.  The  first  was,  did  he 
know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing  ? 
And  the  answer  to  this,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  despite 
the  prisoner's  disclaimers,  must  have  been  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  second — did  he  know  that  the  act  was  wrong  ? 
— could  hardly  be  answered  otherwise  than  in  the  negative. 
This  being  the  case,  the  terms  of  Maclean's  own  excuse 
for  his  act  require  no  examination.  They  show,  however, 
undoubted  madness,  and  madness  of  a  kind  not  very  easy  to 
simulate.  The  argument  that,  as  the  Princess  Beatrice  was 
in  the  carriage,  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  charge  him  with 
attempting  to  shoot  the  Princess  Beatrice,  has  the  true 
ring  of  a  disordered  brain.  There  is  a  kind  of  whim- 
sical cunning  and  chicanery  in  it  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  insane,  and  there  is  the  equally  characteristic  for- 
getfulness  that  the  two  intentions  are  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily exclusive,  and  that  he  might  very  well,  had  it  been 
worth  while,  have  been  charged  with  the  lesser  crime  as 
well  as  with  the  greater. 

The  lifelong  incarceration  which  (his  crime  being  takea 
in  connexion  with  a  previous  history  clearly  proving  him 
to  be  suffering  from  homicidal  mania)  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  Maclean  will  undergo  has  an  obvious  advan- 
tage over  the  one  severer  punishment  that  the  law  pro- 
vides. It  is  probably  not  so  immediately  terrible  to  the 
criminal  himself  (for,  though  not  in  the  strict  legal  sense. 
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he  may  still  be  called  a  criminal),  but  ifc  is  entirely 
destitute  of  the  attraction  which  a  more  sudden  and  dra- 
matic fate  might  have  for  the  strange  hankerers  after  noto- 
riety who  furnish  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  actors  in 
crimes  of  this  sort.  In  a  very  short  time  Maclean 
will  be  forgotten  by  others,  except  as  a  name,  and  he 
will  not  himself  forget.  Justice  and  expediency  are  thus 
alike  satisfied.  Meanwhile  it  is  satisfactory  that  there  is 
no  discordant  note,  worthy  of  attention,  in  the  general 
expression  of  detestation  of  the  crime,  and  loyalty  to  the 
intended  victim,  which  this  matter  has  called  forth.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  necessary  that  Heu  Majesty  should  be  shot  at 
in  order  to  elicit  the  expression  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
English  people.  But  it  must  be  at  least  gratifying  to  her 
who  is  most  concerned,  that  the  idea  of  any  motive  of 
personal  enmity,  either  on  private  or  public  grounds,  is  at 
once  and  necessarily  scouted  as  ridiculous  and  impossible. 
Of  very  few  sovereigns  could  as  much  be  said.  Preroga- 
tive, in  the  technical  sense,  may  be  pared  down  to  the 
uttermost  ;  but  the  prerogative  of  finding  occasion  for  ac- 
quiring popularity  or  unpopularity  must  remain  as  long  as 
Royalty  itself.  It  is  fortunate  for  a  constitutional  sovereign 
that  he  or  she  is  free  from  the  dangers  which,  independently  of 
personal  action  in  public  or  private,  wait  both  upon  absolute 
rulers  and  upon  Presidents  of  Republics.  Maclean,  insane  as 
he  was,  showed  no  insanity  in  regarding  the  Queen  as  the 
representative  of  the  English  people  ;  but  even  he  was  not 
insane  enough  to  associate  her  with  English  politics.  The 
CzAE  of  Russia  at  one  end  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the 
President  of  the  American  Republic  at  the  other,  have  re- 
cently had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  being  associated,  the  one 
with  the  acts  of  a  vast  bureaucracy,  the  other  with  those 
of  a  political  faction.  But  even  Irish  treason,  though  it  is 
fond  of  referring  to  Her  Majesty  with  the  chivalrous 
elegance  which  characterizes  it,  has  not  been  wont  to 
regard  her  as  responsible  for  the  acts  of  her  Parliament  and 
her  Ministers.  The  attitude  of  all  those  who  participated 
in  the  proceedings  at  Reading  was  the  attitude  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Queen's  subjects — an  attitude 
of  detestation  of  the  crime  which  was  only  not  accom- 
panied by  detestation  of  the  criminal  because  he 
was  clearly  proved  to  be  an  improper  object  for  any 
stronger  feeling  than  the  half-pitying  dislike  with  which 
men  regard  a  noxious,  but  irresponsible,  animal.  There 
is  nothing,  then,  to  do  but  to  express,'  in  the  first  place,  re- 
newed thankfulness  at  the  Queen's  escape  from  danger  ;  in 
the  second,  satisfaction  that  the  legal  dealings  with  the 
prisoner  have  not  been  done  in  a  corner,  nor  so  as  to  con- 
found  the  distinction  between  the  greatest  crime  known 
to  law  and  social  morality  with  one  great  certainly,  but 
far  less  heinous  in  itself,  and  far  less  dangerous  to  the 
public  weal. 

MR.  ERRINGTON'S  MISSION. 

SIR  HENRY  DRUMMOND  WOLFF'S  motion  on  the 
late  diplomatic  communications  with  the  Papal  See 
contained  or  implied  several  questionable  propositions,  in 
addition  to  some  phrases  of  doubtful  accuracy.  It  may  be 
convenient  for  purposes  of  literary  composition  to  describe 
the  Pope  as  "  the  Vatican,"  and,  again,  as  "  the  authori- 
"  ties  of  the  Vatican  "  ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  could 
not  properly  have  concealed  its  purpose  and  opinion 
under  a  figurative  and  conventional  nomenclature.  The 
objection  in  this  instance  is  not  confined  to  laxity  of  style. 
In  his  capacity  of  a  sovereign  prince  who  is  still  recog- 
nized as  such  by  almost  all  countries  except  England,  the 
Pope  is  sometimes  described  by  the  name  of  his  residence  ; 
but  "the  Vatican"  is  equally  used  as  a  familiar  designa- 
tion of  the  spiritual  supremacy  which  can  alone  concern 
the  English  Government.  Sir  Henry  Wolff  approves  of 
"  the  establishment  of  a  good  understanding  between  this 
"  country  and  the  Papal  See."  It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  he  employs  the  designation  of  the  Papal  See  as 
equivalent  to  that  of  "  the  Vatican  "  ;  and  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether,  in  either  case,  communications  with  the 
Pope  ought,  according  to  precedent  and  principle,  to  be 
placed  on  official  record.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
expected  that  a  member  of  Sir  Deummond  Wolff's  experi- 
ence in  public  business  would  have  countenanced  the 
popular  prejudice  against  what  is  vulgarly  called  secret 
diplomacy.  In  many  cases  secresy  of  communication  or 
the  abandonment  of  a  possibly  important  negotiation  forms 
the  only  alternative  which  a  Government  can  choose. 
Au  attempt  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  Pope, 


whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  expediency  or  propriety 
of  such  a  measure,  must  necessarily  begin  with  confi- 
dential inquiries  and  professions,  which  would  be  at  once 
cut  short  if  the  substance  or  details  were  published  in  the 
newspapers. 

The  demand  that  all  diplomatic  communications  on  an 
important  matter  should  he  placed  on  official  record  is  in- 
consistent with  almost  universal  practice.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  of  the  most  essential  instructions  to  English 
representatives  abroad  are  contained  in  private  letters,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  inconvenient  publicity. 
Notwithstanding  thi  partial  I'eserve  of  Foreign  Secretaries, 
Continental  Governments  have  frequently  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  alleged  excessive  readiness  of  English 
Ministers  to  present  confidential  documents  to  Parliament. 
Diplomatic  papers  can  only  in  exceptional  cases  be  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  one  party  to  a  negotiation.  Intelligent 
readers  of  modern  Blue-books  or  Yellow-books  can  often 
distinguish  the  letters  or  passages  which  have  been  origin- 
ally composed,  not  for  the  purposes  of  the  correspondence^ 
but  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  assemblies  to  which  the 
writer  holds  himself  partially  responsible.  The  recent 
commnnications  with  the  Pope  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
will  perhaps  be  published  hereafter;  but,  unless  the  over- 
tures on  one  or  both  sides  have  been  finally  rejected,  the 
Ministers  may  for  the  present  be  excused  for  giving  vague 
accounts  of  their  proceedings.  Members  who,  unlike  Sir 
Drujimond  Wolff,  object  to  any  intercourse  with  the 
Vatican  may  consistently  protest  against  diplomatic  com- 
munications which  offend  their  principles  or  prejudices. 
The  rest  of  the  world  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  can 
well  affiard  to  wait  till  the  transparent  secret  of  Mr. 
Errington's  position  has  been  officially  divulged.  Itis  known 
that  he  holds  no  formal  commission,  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  in  some  way  he  has  been  acting  under 
instructions  from  the  Government.  It  would  be  incon- 
venient to  prohibit  the  employment  by  Foreign  Secretaries 
of  State  of  agents  who  may  be  recognized  or  technically 
disavowed  as  circumstances  may  require.  Mr.  Errington's 
visit  to  Rome  on  private  errands  of  pleasure  or  business 
satisfied  the  neceseary  conditions.  No  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  his  character  or  competence;  and,  if  he  hap- 
pened before  his  departure  from  England  to  be  admitted 
to  some  extent  to  the  confidence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  no  harm  could  arise  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Government.  When  he  arrived  in  Rome 
it  must  have  been  immediately  known  that  he  had  no 
authority  to  bind  the  English  Government,  while  any  in- 
formation which  he  might  happen  to  possess  might  be 
useful  or  agreeable  to  the  Pope  and  his  Ministers.  There 
could  be  little  advantage  in  placing  the  conversations  which 
he  might  hold  on  official  record.  Mr.  Gladstone's  cha- 
racteristic abundance  of  words  might  have  suggested  the 
existence  of  some  profound  secret,  if  he  had  not  finally 
admitted  that  Mr.  Errington  had  been  employed  in  the 
precise  manner  which  had  been  suggested.  It  is  left 
doubtful  whether  Mr.  Errington  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  recent  ecclesiastical  squabble  at  Gibraltar,  which  Sir 
H.  Wolff  unexpectedly  mixed  up  with  the  communica- 
tions made  to  the  Pope  on  Irish  matters. 

Sir  H.  Wolff's  censnre  applies  exclusively  to  the 
machinery  which  has  been  employed  by  the  Government, 
though  the  policy  of  overtures  to  Rome  is  less  certainly 
defensible.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  legal  objection  to  any 
treaty  with  the  Pope,  inasmuch  as  the  ancient  disability 
imposed  by  English  law  was  removed  by  an  Act  of  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  The  measure  was  rendered  abortive 
by  the  insertion  during  the  passage  of  the  Bill  through 
the  House  of  Lords  of  a  provision  that  the  representative 
of  the  Pope  in  England  should  not  be  an  ecclesiastic. 
This  clause  in  the  Act,  even  if  it  had  not  been  a, 
direct  affront  to  the  Pope,  would  have  interposed 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  selection  of  agents.  It 
was  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable  to  insist  that 
the  whole  class  from  which  Papal  diplomatists  were 
invariably  taken  should  be  excluded  from  employment 
in  England.  In  the  result  the  Pope  naturally  declined 
to  concur  in  rendering  the  Act  of  Parliament  effec- 
tive; and  no  party  in  England  cared  enough  for  the 
question  to  press  for  the  rectification  of  the  error.  For 
many  years  the  inconvenience  which  might  otherwise  have 
occurred  was  evaded  by  the  fiction  of  including  in  the 
staff  of  the  Tuscan,  and  afterwards  the  Italian,  Embassy 
a  Secretary,  always  chosen  with  due  regard  to  his  qualifi- 
cations, who  resided  at  Rome.    The  present  Lord  Lyons 
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and  the  present  Lord  Aiipthill  snccessively  filled  the  post, 
which  perhaps  derived  additional  importance  from  the  non- 
appointment  of  a  Papal  Minister  in  England.  There  was  no 
anomaly  in  transacting  business  with  a  Government  which, 
whatever  might  be  its  spiritual  pretensions,  undoubtedly 
exercised  territorial  sovereignty.  An  adroit  diplomatist 
would  easily  have  found  occasion  to  introduce  suggestions 
en  ecclesiastical  matters,  if  it  were  thought  desirable  to 
recognize  the  influence  of  the  Pope  over  certain  classes  of 
English  subjects ;  but  for  many  years  the  soreness  pro- 
duced by  the  Papal  Aggression  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill  would  have  rendered  sftch  communications 
unpalatable  on  one  side  or  on  the  other ;  and  it  is  not 
known  that  either  Lord  Lyons  or  his  successor  was  at  any 
time  instructed  to  propose  changes  in  the  relations  between 
the  Governments. 

Since  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  King  of  Italy,  and 
the  consequent  abolition  of  the  Temporal  Power,  there 
have  been  no  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Holy  See 
and  the  English  Government.  Although  the  Continental 
Governments  still  recognize  the  Pope  as  a  Sovereign, 
their  diplomatic  intercourse  is  now  professedly  confined 
to  ecclesiastical  interests.  The  Papal  Secretary  of  State 
has  to  watch  over  the  observance  of  Concordats,  and  to  pro- 
test against  alleged  usurpations  of  patronage  or  claims  of 
control  over  the  proceedings  of  bishops.  The  first  formal 
sign  of  reconciliation  between  Prussia  and  the  Holy  See 
is  furnished  by  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  to  Rome. 
By  an  odd  but  necessary  arrangement,  the  representatives 
of  the  same  State  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Tiber 
affect  an  ostentatious  independence  of  one  another.  Eng- 
land might  probably  have  invented  some  analogous  device 
if  diplomatic  intercourse  with  R  yme  had  seemed  desirable ; 
but  theformerpracticeof  specially  detailing  a  member  ofthe 
Italian  Embassy  to  deal  with  the  Pope  would  have  been  too 
anomalous  for  revival.  Perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  provide 
for  the  residence  at  Rume  of  some  independent  and  un- 
official Mr.  Errington,  whose  communications  would  be 
recognized  at  the  Vatican  as  authentic,  although  they 
were  not  preserved  in  official  records. 

In  this  matter  the  Government  ought  to  understand 
better  than  the  House  of  Commons  the  object  of  the  recent 
overtures.  At  first  sight  it  seems  plausible  to  consider  that 
the  Pope  is  the  spiritual  chief  of  a  community  which  is 
numbered  by  millions  within  the  limits  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  might  be  naturally  supposed  that  the  English 
Government  and  the  Pope  had  many  opportunities  of 
exchanging  services  ;  but  on  closer  investigation  the  facts 
are  scarcely  found  to  correspond  with  superficial  probability. 
If  it  were  possible  to  secure,  in  exchange  for  some 
suitable  equivalent,  the  good  will  of  the  Pope  in  Ireland, 
the  transaction  might  perhaps  resolve  itself  into  the  pro- 
verbial speculation  of  "  buying  Punch."  The  Irish  demo- 
cracy, including  the  turbulent  section  of  the  priesthood, 
would,  in  the  event  of  any  attempt  of  the  Pope  to  assist  the 
English  Government  in  maintaining  order,  declare  with- 
out hesitation  that  the  infallible  Head  of  the  Church 
philippized.  The  treasonable  violence  of  the  disaffected 
priests  proves  that  they  at  least  are  beginning  to  doubt 
their  hold  on  the  peasantry  and  the  lower  classes  of  the 
laity.  Their  incomes  and  their  popularity  depend  more 
directly  on  the  good  will  of  the  populace  than  on  the  ap- 
proval of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  A  Pope  who  might 
have  listened  favourably  to  Mr.  Errington's  loyal  suggestions 
would  be  considered  little  better  tnan  a  schismatic  by  the 
Council  of  the  Land  League.  It  is  equally  doubtful  whether 
the  English  Government  has  anything  to  give  in  return  for 
any  support  which  the  Holy  See  might  render  to  the  cause 
of  order.  It  is  well  known  that  all  leaders  of  parties  in 
England  wish  well  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  they 
would,  if  possible,  disinterestedly  comply  with  their  reason- 
able demands.  But  for  the  nanow  bigotry  of  the  English 
Dissenters,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  might  have  been 
endowed  in  1869,  and  the  result  could  not  now  be  facilitated 
by  any  negotiation  vvith  Rome.  Cardinal  Manning  often 
publicly  declares  that  the  English  Government  behaves 
justly  and  liberally  to  his  Church,  and  it  has  no  boon  in 
reserve. 


RUSSIA. 

rpHE  Report  of  Mr.  Gossemn  to  the  Foreign  Office  on 
-L   the  Russian  Budget  of    1880  throws  considerable 
light,  not  only  on  the  general  fiuaucial  position  of  Russia, 
bat  on  some  of  the  special  difficulties  under  which  Russia 


is  labouring.  The  Turkish  war  cost  Russia  upwards  of  a 
hundred  millions  sterling,  aird  increased  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  by  seven  millions  sterling  a  year.  In 
1880  there  was  a  deficit  often  millions  sterling,  which  was 
met  partly  out  of  the  balances  of  past  loans  and  partly  out 
of  the  Railway  Fund.  It  is  often  said  that  want  of  money 
never  stops  a  nation  from  going  to  war,  and  it  is  quite 
true  that  Russia  had,  properly  speaking,  no  money  for  the 
Turkish  war,  and  yet  managed  to  make  a  war  which  cost 
her  a  hundred  millions  sterling.  And,  if  this  is  true  of 
great  wars,  it  is  much  more  true  of  little  wars.  In  1880 
Russia  spent  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  on  her  expe- 
dition against  the  Akhal  Tekes,  and  more  than  a  million 
sterling  on  precautionary  measures  against  China.  We 
may  be  quite  sure  that  no  deficit  in  a  Budget  and 
no  distress  among  taxpayers  will  delay  for  a  single 
day  the  prosecution  of  those  minor  enterprises  by 
which  Russia  is  advancing  her  dominions  in  Asia. 
But  the  cost  of  a  great  war  like  a  war  with  Ger- 
many is  enough  to  make  even  the  least  serious  of 
Russian  statesmen  hesitate.  Of  course,  if  Russia  could 
overrun  Germany  as  Germany  overran  France,  and  ex- 
tort an  enormous  war  indemnity,  the  war  might  be  a 
financial  gain,  instead  of  a  financial  loss.  But  even  to  the 
flightiest  of  Russian  generals  the  notion  of  attacking 
Germany  with  the  hope  of  booty  must  seem  altogether 
ridiculous.  Russia  must  reckon  on  having  to  pay  for  her 
own  war  ;  and  what  makes  the  prospect  extremely  serious 
is  that,  not  only  taxation  seems  already  carried  to  the  last 
possible  limit,  but  the  sources  of  revenue  are  becoming 
dried  up.  The  large  decrease  of  three-quarters  of  a 
million  sterling  in  the  receipts  from  the  land-tax  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  detective  harvests  and  a  plague 
of  insects;  but  the  difficulties  experienced  in  getting  the 
peasants  to  pay  up  the  yearly  sums  they  owe  for  the  pur- 
chase of  their  land  are  much  more  significant.  Of  the 
sum  due  in  1880,  only  two-thirds  was  actually  paid  to 
the  Government,  although  considerable  remissions  were 
made  in  honour  of  the  new  Czah's  accession.  Mr.  Gosselin 
states  that,  of  the  forty-eight  provinces  afiiected  by  the  re- 
demption-tax, there  were  only  four  where  the  indebtedness 
of  the  peasantry  diminished,  while  in  all  the  others  it 
notably  increased.  If  the  payments  of  the  redemption- 
tax  merely  fell  off  on  account  of  an  accidentally  bad 
season,  this  is  no  more  perhaps  than  might  be  expected  in 
a  backward  country  like  Russia.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  peasants  are  rapidly  beginning,  not  so  much  to  wish 
to  pay  too  little  for  the  purchase  of  their  properties,  as  to 
wish  to  pay  nothing.  They  think,  or  pretend  to  think, 
that  the  land  belonged  to  them,  or,  at  least,  that  the  Czar 
meant  to  give  it  them.  Why,  therefore,  should  they  pay 
for  what  is  theirs  already  ?  Mr.  Gosselin  is  very  explicit 
on  this  subject.  His  opinion  is  that,  until  the  whole  uf 
the  debt  is  paid  off",  or  otherwise  got  rid  of,  the  Russian 
peasantry  are  far  from  obtaining  all  the  benefits  they 
hoped  to  receive  from  ihi  Emancipation  Act.  Instead 
of  being  content  with  their  present  position,  they  are 
clamouring  for  more  land  or  for  better  allotments  ;  and 
Mr.  GosSELiN  ends  by  hinting  vei-y  plainly  that  some 
large  measure  cancelling  in  whole  or  in  part  this  debt 
will  have  to  be  carried  out. 

The  commune,  not  the  individual,  has  to  pay  the 
redemption-tax,  but  the  individual  is  answerable  to  the 
commune;  and  if  a  peasant  goes  away  to  work  in  a  town, 
he  is  as  much  bound  to  pay  his  quota  for  the  laud  he 
leaves  behind  him  as  if  he  stayed  at  home.  This  is  very 
vexatious  to  the  peasants,  and  makes  them  feel  still  bound 
to  the  soil  almost  as  much  as  before  emancipation.  But 
the  real  reason  why  the  Russian  peasant  is  dissatisfied 
with  his  position  is  that  he  has  been  turned  into  a  peasant- 
proprietor  without  being  fit  for  it.  There  is  no  greater 
fallacy  in  political  economy  than  the  assumption  that  the 
ownership  of  land  makes  all  men  contented  and  industrious. 
Everything  depends  on  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
people  who  become  peasant-proprietors.  If  the  peojile 
are  industrious  and  orderly,  they  become  more  in- 
dustrious and  more  orderly  when  they  are  turned  into 
small  landed  proprietors.  If  they  are  ignorant,  lazy, 
and  sour-muided,  the  possession  of  little  plots  of  land 
develops  all  their  vices.  The  Russian  peasant  is  very 
ignorant  and  very  lazy.  He  is  not  by  nature  sour-minded, 
but  he  is  apt  to  be  seized  vvith  violent  fits  of  dislike.  Mr. 
Law,  who  has  long  resided  in  Russia,  adds  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Eeviciv  his  testimony  to  a  large  mass  of  concurrent 
authorities  on  the  subject.    Russian  agriculture  is  going 
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backwards,  not  forwards.  The  peasant  scratches  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  exhausts  the  soil,  spends  the  sur- 
plus of  a  good  year  in  drink,  and  when  a  bad  year  comes 
starves,  folds  his  hands,  and  looks  on  as  passively  as  a 
cow.  In  the  depth  of  his  divine  despair,  ho  has  lately 
betaken  himself  to  the  theory  that  the  land  is  his,  and  that 
he  ought  at  least  to  have  the  comfort  of  escaping  the  pay- 
ments he  is  called  on  to  make  for  the  redemption  of  the 
rent  due  to  the  landlord.  Mr.  Gosselin  thinks  that 
this  clamour  will  succeed,  and  that  the  State  will, 
under  compulsion,  remit  his  payments.  Probably  this 
conjecture  will  prove  to  be  true,  and  the  State 
will  have  to  take  on  itself  the  whole  burden  of  the 
payments  due  to  the  landlord,  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  when  the  State  turns  into  peasant-proprietors  men 
who  have  no  aptitude  for  the  calling,  it  cannot  make 
them  work,  and  foregoes  what  is  due  to  it  I'ather  than 
arouse  popular  discontent  by  harassing  and  ineffectual 
attempts  to  make  lazy  people  industrious.  The  sum 
which  the  peasants  ought  to  pay  appears  to  be  about  five 
millions  sterling  a  year ;  and,  if  the  peasants  do  not  pay 
it,  some  one  must.  The  general  taxation  of  Russia  must 
be  increased,  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  to  be  another  pull 
on  the  resources  of  the  country  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  Turkish  war.  Russian  statesmen,  therefore,  know 
that,  even  if  they  keep  peace  with  Europe,  eat  the  words 
of  the  gallant  Skobeleff,  and  please  Germany  by  putting 
M.  DE  GiERS  in  the  Foreign  OfEce,  they  may  still  have  to 
face  a  new  national  burden  not  less  than  that  due  to  the 
last  war,  on  which  they  entered  in  such  high  spirits  and 
with  so  light  a  heart. 

The  Russian  peasant  beguiles,  by  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  the  tedious  time  of  waiting  for  the  great  bonus 
which  he  is  exacting  from  the  State.  There  has  appa- 
rently in  the  last  week  or  two  been  a  revival  of  the  brutal 
outrages  on  Jews  which  when  committed  on  a  larger 
scale  roused  so  much  just  horror  in  Europe.  How  the 
authorities  behaved  in  the  most  recent  outbreaks  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  tell,  as  the  Russian  Government 
entirely  refuses  to  allow  any  telegraphic  accounts  to  be 
sent  except  under  its  supervision.  But  the  statements 
which  it  has  allowed  to  pass — that  in  some  places  the 
authorities  not  only  acted  with  vigour,  but  appealed  suc- 
cessfully to  the  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  and  railway 
labourers  to  help  them — are  not  to  be  rejected  until  they  are 
disproved.  If,  however,  it  is  true  that  the  authorities  in 
some  places  showed  a  proper  activity,  it  is  equally  true 
that  those  who  are  most  interested  in  the  fate  of  Russian 
Jews  have  convinced  themselves  that  the  only  satisfactory 
thing  to  be  done  for  these  unhappy  people  is  to  get  them 
out  of  Russia.  The  peasantry  are  animated  with  two  of 
the  most  powerful  feelings  that  can  possess  the  human 
mind — hatred  of  those  who  get  others  into  their  power  by 
lending  money,  and  religious  hatred,  the  former  feeling 
being  much  the  stronger  of  the  two  in  Russia.  Against  a 
widespread  animosity  and  a  widespread  longing  for  plunder 
the  Government  finds  itself  unable  to  give  the  Jews  ade- 
quate and  general  protection.  Bat  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  Government  can  see  thcbe  outrages  on 
the  Jews  without  much  alarm.  Russians  in  high  position 
may  not  have  any  tender  feelings  for  Jews,  but  they  can- 
not view  with  indifference  a  grave  symptom  of  popular 
discontent.  All  authorities  agree  that  the  peasants  are  not 
as  yet  discontented  in  any  dangerous  degree,  but  that  they 
are  rapidly  becoming  so.  A  population  distressed  by  the 
failure  of  an  agricultural  system  for  which  it  was  not  fit 
is  being  slowly  permeated  with  ideas  the  origin  of  which 
may  be  traced  partly  to  the  ferment  of  the  Turkish  war, 
and  partly  to  the  increase  of  communication  between  the 
towns  and  the  rural  districts.  The  discontent  of  the 
Nihilists  is  altogether  a  difi^erent  thing  at  present.  The 
Nihilists  are  not  peasants,  and  the  peasants  are  not  Nihi- 
lists. It  is  to  the  lov\est  stratum  of  the  middle  classes 
that  Nihilists  belong.  They  are  discontented,  as  Mr.  Law 
points  out,  because  they  have,  at  the  cost  of  great  privation 
and  great  sacrifices,  been  just  sufficiently  educated  in  the 
Universities  to  feel  indignant  at  finding  no  easy  and  remu- 
nerative outlet  for  their  energies.  They  hate  the  whole 
order  of  things  which  keeps  them  penniless  in  the  back- 
ground. They  do  not  want  anything  so  much  as  every- 
thiug — a  new  profession,  a  new  fortune,  a  new  and  hand- 
borne  recognition  of  their  merits.  As  it  is,  they  are 
stai'viug  and  despairing,  and  devote  their  educated  energies 
to  doing  the  worst  aud  boldest  things  which  despair  can 
dictate  and  starvation  can  make  preaaiug.  And  it  is  evident 


that  the  feelings  of  the  unemployed  are  shared  by  some  atleasfc 
of  those  who  are  employed,  but  who  think  that  the  employ- 
ment they  have  obtained  is  far  below  their  merits,  and  is 
only  starvation  in  disguise.  The  Nihilists  could  not  be  so 
successful  as  they  are  if  they  were  all  penniless  outsidera. 
They  somehow  receive  enough  aid  from  inside  the  official 
ranks  to  be  masters  of  the  situation.  They  keep  the 
Czar  a  close  prisoner ;  and,  if  recent  reports  are  true, 
they  had  made  their  own  arrangements  for  his  coronation 
by  placing  one  mine  under  the  Cathedral  where  he 
is  to  be  crowned  and  another  under  a  station  through 
which  he  is  to  pass.  At  present  it  is  a  mere  contest 
between  the  Nihilists  and  the  police.  The  Nihilists 
outwit  the  police  by  laying  mines,  the  police  out- 
wit the  Nihilists  by  discovering  the  mines  before  they 
can  be  used.  The  Nihilists  have  so  many  friends  ia 
confidential  posts  that  they  will  pi'obably  succeed  in 
committing  new  atrocities  before  they  are  finally  beaten  ; 
but  they  will  be  beaten  in  the  long  run,  unless  the 
Russian  police  is  the  worst  police  that  any  Government 
ever  employed.  What  is  of  vital  importance  to  Russia  ia 
that  the  Nihilists  should  be  beaten  before  there  is  any 
junction  between  the  tide  of  Nihilist  discontent  which  is 
at  its  flood  and  the  tide  of  peasant  discontent  which  is 
only  just  beginning  to  rise. 


THE  LA.MSON  CASE. 

rfflHE  Home  Secretary  has  been  placed  in  a  posi- 
-L  tion  of  much  difliculty  by  the  renewal  of  the  Presi- 
dent's  request  to  respite  the  convict  Lamson  until  fresh 
evidence  said  to  be  on  its  way  had  arrived.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  what  course  he  could  have  taken 
other  than  he  took.  That  a  foreign  Government  should 
interfere  with  the  course  of  justice  in  a  friendly  countrv, 
and,  after  sentence,  ask  that  there  should  be  a  delay  in 
carrying  out  the  law  until  evidence  which  the  foreign 
Government  is  forwarding  can  be  considered,  is  something 
most  unusual ;  but,  if  a  foreign  Government  does  take 
this  course,  its  request  can  scarcely  be  disregarded. 
The  foreign  Government  is  put  on  its  honour.  It  binds 
itself  not  to  make  such  a  request  unless  it  has  evi- 
dence to  adduce  pertinent,  weighty,  and  unassailable. 
It  is  taicing  a  very  strong  step,  and  pledges  itself  that 
it  has  such  grounds  to  go  on  that  to  make  the  appeal 
is  a  matter  of  obvious  duty  in  order  that  real  justice 
may  prevail.  Any  fellow-countryman  of  a  convict  may, 
if  he  thinks  fit,  do  the  same  thing ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  the  appeal  is  made  has  no  guarantee  that 
the  case  which  will  be  presented  is  jvorth  listening  to. 
If  a  private  person  had  sent  a  postcard  to  Sir  William 
Harcoukt  saying  that  he  had  some  recollection  of  hearing 
some  one  say  that  one  of  Lamson's  aunts  had  been  thought 
odd  by  her  female  friends,  Sir  William  Hakcoort  need 
have  done  nothing  more  than  put  the  postcard  in  the 
fire.  But  it  is  very  difierent  when  it  is  a  Government 
that  intervenes  in  a  formal  and  oSicial  manner.  It  is 
credited  with  being  above  collecting  a  mass  of  random 
gossip  and  throwing  it  at  the  head  of  a  Home  Secre- 
tary in  the  hope  that  some  of  it  will  make  its  way 
into  his  brain  and  be  regarded  as  evidence.  So  far 
as  is  yet  known,  the  American  Government  interfered 
when  it  ought  not  to  have  interfered.  It  had  no  evidence 
in  its  possession  which  entitled  it  to  do  anything.  Some 
Americans  started  the  theory  that  Lamson  had  insane 
relations,  or  relations  who,  if  not  insane,  were  not  quite 
as  sane  as  other  Americans  wished  them  to  be.  Other 
Americans  knew  that  Lamson  some  time  ago  injected 
morphia  into  his  arms,  and  this  made  him  stupid ;  and 
they  invented  a  theory  that  a  man  who  has  got  into  a  bad 
habit  of  stupefying  himself  with  morphia  must  have  been 
insane  when  he  committed  a  murder.  It  is  not  astonish- 
ing that  persons  who  excite  themselves  with  thinking  over 
a  criminal  case,  who  like  the  notoriety  of  being  somehow 
mixed  up  in  it,  and  have  very  hazy  notions  of  law,  should 
call  these  bits  of  stray  personal  knowledge  or  supposi- 
tion evidence.  There  are  always  persons  who,  when  a 
man  is  on  trial  for  his  life,  wonder  or  complain  that 
they  are  not  called  to  testify  to  some  foolish  irrele- 
vant fact  on  which,  because  it  is  a  private  little  pos- 
session of  their  own,  they  think  the  whole  case  turns. 
Wiien  they  find  that  no  one  wants  to  hear  them,  they  wait 
until  conviction,  and  then  begin  to  pester  the  Homo 
Sccrul-ai'y  with  coiuQiuiiications.     If  they  can  get  au 
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answer  of  acknowledgment  they  are  bappy,  and  if  they 
also  get  a  little  letter  into  a  morning  paper  they  are  more 
than  happy.  The  evidence  sent  ironi  America,  so  far  as 
it  has  as  yet  been  published,  is  ail  of  this  sort.  It  tells 
Bomething  that  bears  more  or  less  on  the  past  history  of 
Lamson  ;  it  tells  nothing  that  bears  on  the  question 
whether  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was 
convicted. 

It  was  the  business  of  the  American  Government  to 
appreciate  tho  value  of  these  irrelevant  statements,  and,  if 
no  better  evidence  was  submitted  to  it,  to  decline  to  inter- 
fere. This  would  be  true  of  all  irrelevant  statements,  but 
in  the  instance  of  testimony  to  alleged  insanity  it  is 
specially  the  business  of  a  Government  to  reject  an  appeal 
for  its  interference  in  a  very  prompt  and  decisive  manner. 
For,  if  calculations  of  the  probable  insanity  of  a  prisoner 
were  admitted  after  sentence,  when  the  plea  of  insanity  is 
not  raised  at  the  trial,  that  part  of  government  which  con- 
sists in  giving  a  muiderer  his  due  could  not  be  carried 
out.  The  culprit  would  always  have  two  strings  to  his 
bow.  He  could  pose  as  sane  or  insane  as  he  pleased. 
Lamson  stood  his  chance  on  the  supposition  that  he  was 
sane.  He  ha  l  behaved  as  a  sane  man,  scraped  together 
his  bits  of  poison,  presented  himself  in  the  light  of  an 
affable  and  considerate  friend,  and  selected  as  the  subject 
of  his  experiment  a  young  man  by  whose  death  he  would 
be  a  pecuniary  gainer.  When  accused  of  tho  crime,  he 
came  back  in  the  most  sane  way  from  Finance,  told  a  sane 
story,  conducted  himselt  before  the  jury  like  a  perfectly 
iresponsible  man,  and  relied  on  the  chance  of  the  evidence 
.being  insufficient.  His  friends,  his  legal  advisers,  his 
.distant  admirers  belicvtd  he  was  innocent,  or  hoped  ho 
would  somehow  get  otf,  but  never  ventured  to  hint  he  was 
.insane.  There  were  more  than  three  mouths  between  his 
crime  and  his  sentence,  and  all  these  American  witnesses 
were  dumb.  They  either  took  no  interest  in  his  case 
or  thought  be  would  be  acquitted,  and  shrank  from 
that  coolness  which  might  be  imported  into  their 
I'elations  if  they  had  busied  themselves  with  proving 
that  a  person  was  insane  who  had  been  acquitted  as  being 
equally  sane  and  innocent.  The  real  feeling  at  the  bottom 
of  the  minds  of  these  witnesses  is  that  Lamson  was  sane 
enough  to  be  congratulated  if  he  was  acquitted,  and  insane 
enough  to  make  a  fuss  about  if  he  was  condemned.  They 
were  all  quite  willing  to  let  him  go  about  the  world,  doing 
what  he  pleased,  so  long  as  their  acquaintance  with  hiin 
continued;  and  even  a  doctor  who  deposes  that  Lamson 
had  a  strange  and  perverted  fancy  for  administering 
aconitine  did  not  think  it  was  any  way  his  business  to 
warn  the  world  that  it  had  in  its  midst  a  medical  man  with 
this  unfortunate  propensity.  It  is  only  after  he  is  sen- 
tenced to  death  that  the  memory  of  his  odd  fancies  and 
bad  habits  sweeps  over  the  minds  of  his  friends  and  his 
associates. 

The  American  Government  interfered  in  a  very  flighty 
and  inconsiderate  manner ;  but  an  English  Home  Secretary 
could  not  assume  that  it  would  interfere  on  any  but  proper 
grounds.    When,  after  having  sent  forward  a  quantity  of 
random  statements  that  were  not  evidence  at  all,  it  asked 
for  a  further  respite  in  order  that  more  evidence  might  be 
produced.  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  in  a  very  perplexing 
situation.    He  had  granted  one  respite  on  the  assumption, 
which  he  was  bound  to  make,  that  a  foreign  Government 
would  not  interfere  unless  it  had  very  solid  grounds  for 
interference.    He  had  received  one  batch  of  evidence,  as  it 
was  called,  and  found  that  it  showed  no  case  for  inter- 
ference.   Instead  of  desisting,  the  American  Government 
again  asked  for  a  respite  on  the  ground  that  it  had  more 
evidence  to  forward.    Sir  William  Harcourt  had  to  ask 
himself  the  question  whether  he  ought  to  continue  to  act  on 
'the  favourable  assumption  that  the  Government  appealing  to 
him  knew  what  evidence  meant,  when  he  had  just  had  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  it  did  not  know.    If  the  decision  he 
came  to  is  open  to  criticism,  so  would  have  been  a  contrary 
decision.     When  one  Government  asks  another  to  hear 
what  it  pledges  itself  to  be  valuable  and  weighty  evidence, 
and  the  other  Government  consents,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
atop  short  and  to  act  before  the  whole  case  of  the  appeal- 
ing Government  is  under  consideration.    It  is  almost  in- 
conceivable that  in  this  case  the  new  evidence  should  be 
better  than  the  old.  It  can  but  consist  of  more  statements 
the  same  sort,  for  tho  deponents  can  know  nothing  of 
what  took  place  in  England  last  December.     But  one 
Government  cannot  assume  that  another  will  act  in  a  fool- 
vih.  and  unfair  manner,  and  cannot  declare  that  it  h&a  so 


acted  until  the  proof  is  complete.  If  the  new  evidence  is 
like  the  old,  it  will  be  the  American  Government  who 
will  be  to  blame,  and  it  ought  to  bo  blamed  very  effectu- 
ally and  very  severely.  It  will  be  through  a  mis- 
placed reliance  on  its  gravity  and  seriousness  that 
the  course  of  English  law  will  have  been  impeded,  and  it 
will  be  through  its  unwarrantable  interference  that  the 
convict  will  have  been  tortured  with  such  false  hopes  as 
two  respites  may  have  given  him.  That  he  has  through 
unwarrantable  interference  been  twice  respited  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  he  should  not  suffer  the  proper 
punishment  of  his  crime.  When  all  is  over  with  the 
culprit,  it  will  be  chiefly  for  tho  Americans  to  criticize 
their  own  Government  as  it  deserves.  They  may  pass 
over  in  silence  the  mistake  it  will  have  made,  or  may 
bestow  a  languid  approval  on  a  Government  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  has  plagued  England ;  but,  if  their 
criticism  is  as  stern  as  it  ought  to  be,  they  may  be  sure 
that  it  will  not  be  sterner  than  that  which  Englishmen 
would  bestow  on  an  English  Government  which  had 
displayed  a  similar  want  of  dignity  and  propriety.  By 
giving  the  reins  to  fancy,  we  may  picture  a  case  in  which 
the  English  Government  might  make  an  appeal  for  a 
respite  to  a  foreign  Government.  If  an  Englishman  in 
Russia  was  sentenced  to  death  for  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Czar,  and  before  his  execution  papers  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  Government  establishing  his  innocence,  we 
should  certainly  expect  that,  on  an  appeal  from  the  English 
Government,  the  Russian  Government  would  wait  until  tho 
papers,  the  value  of  which  was  guaranteed  by  England, 
came  into  its  hands.  If,  however,  in  such  a  case  it  came 
out  that  all  the  English  Foreign  Secretary  had  to  say  was 
that  the  conspirator  had  an  eccentric  grandfather,  or 
smoked  medicated  tobacco,  the  official  life  of  that  most 
indecorous  Foreign  Secretary  would  not  be  worth  a  day's 
purchase. 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  EDUCATION  LAW. 

THE  feeling  excited  in  France  by  the  new  Education 
law  is  not  greater  than  the  occasion  justifies.  Even 
if  the  law  had  been  more  moderate  than  it  is,  and  if  the 
circumstances  of  its  adoption  had  been  less  disturbing 
than  they  are,  French  Catholics  would  have  viewed  it 
with  very  great  distaste.  But  in  both  these  respects  the 
Republican  party  has  apparently  been  anxious  to  give 
them  tho  best  possible  reason  for  uneasiness.  The  Senate, 
after  its  regeneration  in  the  January  elections,  refused  to 
maintain  a  single  one  of  the  amendments  which  it  had 
itself  introduced  in  the  previous  Session.  The  Minister 
of  Education  preserved  a  marked  silence  whenever  the 
possibility  that  the  phrase  " moral  and  civil  instruction" 
might  be  made  to  cover  attacks  upon  religion  was  pointed 
out.  And  in  several  Republican  journals  the  most  ardent 
hopes  for  the  future  of  France  were  expressly  based  on 
the  prospect  afforded  by  the  Bill  that  the  education  of  the 
next  genei'ation  of  Frenchmen  would  not  be  encumbered 
by  any  reference  to  that  unproved  hypothesis — the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being.  With  so  much  to  give  cause 
for  alarm,  it  is  no  wonder  that  alarm  was  felt.  When  the 
nomination  of  M.  Paul  Bert  as  Minister  of  Public  Worship 
gave  rise  to  so  much  criticism,  Catholics  were  warned  by 
the  Repiiblique  Frangaise  that  he  would  do  very  much 
more  harm  to  them  in  his  character  of  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. The  adoption  of  a  law  which  makes  elementary 
instruction  free,  compulsory,  and  secular  naturally  sug- 
gested that  in  getting  rid  of  M.  Bert  they  had  not  got 
rid  of  his  policy.  Upon  the  first  view  of  this  measure  the 
Catholic  and  Conservative  Opposition  was  divided  as  to 
the  methods  by  which  that  further  resistance  which  all 
admitted  to  be  necessary  was  to  be  carried  on.  One 
section  recommended  that  the  law  should  be  defied.  Every 
good  Catholic  was  to  be  expected  to  have  nothing  to  do 
either  with  administering  or  obeying  it.  Every  well- 
disposed  mayor  was  to  resign  his  office,  because  the  mayor 
is  ex  officio  the  chairman  ot  the  Municipal  Commission  to 
be  appointed  in  each  commune  to  superintend  and  en- 
courage attendance  at  schools,  and  no  Catholic  was  to 
allow  himself  to  be  elected  a  member  of  one  of  these  Com- 
missions. No  Catholic  was  any  longer  to  serve  as  teacher 
in  a  communal  school.  Every  Catholic  parent  was  at  once 
to  withdraw  his  children  from  schools  in  which  religious 
instruction  is  no  longer  obligatory  and  which  the  priest  is 
forbidden  to  enter.  There  was  something  suspicious,  liow- 
ever,  about  the  quarter  from  which  these  counsels  came. 
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;  The  Legitimists  had  plainly  rushed  ia  where  the  bishops 
feared  to  tread.  Nor  was  it  difficult  to  see  the  reason  of 
this.    Upon  the  education  question,  as  upon  every  other, 

'  the  Legitimists  are  Royalists  first,  and  Catholics  after- 
wards.   They  looked  at  the  new  law  from  the  point  of 

I  view  of  men  who  thought  that  they  might  find  in  it  a  chance 
of  bringing  the  Republic  into  disfavour  with  the  nation. 
The  more  anti-religious  it  was,  the  more  likely  it  would  be 
to  have  this  effect ;  and  the  more  entirely  tho  working  of 
it  could  be  left  in  non-Catholic  hands,  the  more  anti- 
religious  it  would  naturally  tend  to  become.  Tho  bishops 
and  the  Conservative  party  generally  had  no  desire  to 
drive  matters  to  this  extreme.  They  had  burnt  their 
fingers  in  the  time  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  and  even  so 
ardent  a  politician  as  Mgr.  FEErPEL  no  longer  cares  to 
identify  the  cause  of  the  Church  with  the  cause  of  the 
Count  of  Chambord.  The  Extreme  Right  very  soon 
found  that  their  exhortations  to  ignore  the  new  law  had 
no  chance  of  being  listened  to,  and  their  respect  for  the 
Episcopate  has  furnished  them  with  a  decent  pretext  for 
changing  their  front.  One  Conservative  mayor  has  re- 
signed rather  than  bear  his  part  in  the  administration  of 
the  law  ;  but  his  example  is  not  likely  to  be  followed,  and 
the  Conservatives  as  a  body  have  wisely  determined  to 
look  for  the  means  of  making  the  law  harmless  witliin  the 
four  corners  of  the  statute. 

These  limits  are  quite  wide  enough  to  give  them  many 
opportunities  for  acting  with  some  effect.  For  example, 
the  law  vests  the  election  of  the  majority  of  each  School 
Commission  in  the  municipal  Council  of  the  commune, 
and  it  makes  the  School  Commission  the  judge  of  tho 
validity  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  a  parent  for  not  sending 
his  child  to  school.  If,  therefore,  a  pai-ent  pleads  th.at 
there  is  no  voluntary  school  within  reach,  and  that,  as  tho 
teaching  given  in  the  communal  school  is  anti-religious, 
he  is  obliged  to  keep  his  child  at  home,  it  will  I'est  with 
the  Commission  to  determine  whether  this  constitutes  a 
sufficient  reason  for  non-attendance.  In  cases  where  the 
majority  of  the  School  Commission  are  Catholics,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  teacher  will  take  very  good  care  not  to 
give  occasion  forany  excuse  of  the  kind  ;  andif  theConserva- 
tives  are  active,  and  do  not  mix  up  the  education  question 
■with  general  politics,  it  is  probable  that  in  many  rural  com- 
munes the  majority  of  the  School  Commission  will  be  Catholics. 
In  the  towns,  indeed,  avowed  Catholics  will  seldom  get 
elected  to  School  Commissions  ;  but  even  here  they  may  do 
a  good  deal  by  watching  the  operation  of  the  law.  The 
School  Commission  will  often  be  anxious  to  avoid  an  open 
rupture  with  the  Church,  even  when  the  Church  is  not 
directly  represented  in  its  Commission  ;  and  if  the  character 
of  the  "  moi'al  and  civil  instruction  "  given  in  a  com- 
munal school  can  fairly  be  found  fault  with  by  Catholics, 
the  teacher  will  probably  be  told  to  find  employment  in 
some  more  advanced  district.  Where,  as  in  Paris  or 
Lyons,  the  municipality  is  bent  upon  making  its  schools  as 
odious  to  Catholics  as  it  knows  how,  no  compromise  will 
be  possible ;  but  in  these  cases  there  will  usually  be  a 
choice  of  schools.  Where  religious  passion  runs  ex- 
ceptionally high  there  is  commonly  an  exceptional  readiness 
to  spend  money,  and  the  foundation  of  voluntary  schools 
is  altogether  a  question  of  money.  In  Paris,  which  is  not 
esteemed  the  most  religious  of  cities,  it  is  said,  whether 
truly  or  not  we  do  not  know,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
children  are  being  educated  in  voluntary  schools.  Even 
in  cases  where  the  School  Commission  is  distinctly 
hostile  to  religion,  and  there  is  no  school  but  tho  com- 
munal school,  the  Catholic  minority  will  not  be  alto- 
gether helpless.  The  Winistei;  of  Education  may  be 
subjected  to  constant  questions  in  the  Chamber,  and, 
however  indisposed  he  may  be  io  take  tho  part  of  a 
Catholic  parent  against  a  School  Commission,  he  will  not 
W2sh  to  sec  really  hard  cases  coming  in  in  needless  abun- 
dance. The  fear  of  causing  the  Minister  inconvenience 
may  occasionally  bridle  the  zeal  of  an  ardent  yoang 
atheist  who,  but  for  this  consideration,  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  turn  his  desk  into  a  pulpit.  Of  course  all 
these  methods  of  depriving  the  law  of  its  sting  pre- 
suppose the  co-operation  of  the  parent.  If  he  chooses  to 
send  his  children  to  the  communal  school  without  troubling 
himself  as  to  the  character  of  the  teaching  they  get  there, 
there  will  be  no  more  to  be  said.  In  that  case,  however, 
the  law  will  work  no  hai'dship.  The  whole  argument  of 
its  opponents  rests  on  the  assumption  that  ther-e  are  a  large 
number  of  parents  whot:e  conscicaceb  will  be  hurt  by  the 
obligation  to  send  their  children  to  schools  ia  which  the 


teaching  will  be  openly  or  secretly  anti-Catholic.  If  such 
parents  do  not  exist  to  any  appreciable  extent,  the  authora 
of  the  Bill  will  have  judged  their  country  more  accurately 
than  its  enemies. 

The  composition  of  tho  teaching  body  in  France  has 
armed  the  Catholics  with  one  very  convenient  weapon.  In 
many  of  the  Communal  schools  the  teachers  belong  to  ono 
of  the  recognized  religious  congregations.  In  fact,  certaia 
congregations  have  been  recognized  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  providing  elementary  teachers.  By  the  rules  of 
their  order  these  teachers  are  bound  to  give  religious  as 
well  as  secular  instruction  to  tho  children  under  their 
charge,  and  they  have  appealed  to  the  bishops  to  know 
how  far  this  rule  can  bo  obeyed  under  tho  new  law.  The 
answer  given  by  tho  Archbishop  of  Paris,  though  in  form 
it  only  applies  to  his  own  diocese,  will  probably  bo  taken, 
as  a  pattern  by  the  rest  of  the  Episcopate.  Cardinal 
GuiBERT  contends  that,  though  under  tho  new  law  reli- 
gious instruction  is  no  longer  obligatory,  it  is  not  for- 
bidden. It  must  not  be  given  by  the  teachers  in  school 
hours,  and  it  must  not  be  given  by  the  priest  in  the  school 
building  ;  bat,  except  for  these  two  prohibitions,  religioua 
instruction  is  not  so  much  as  named  in  the  law.  Conse- 
quently a  member  of  a  religious  congregation,  not  being  a 
priest,  is  at  liberty  to  give  religious  instruction  when  and 
where  ho  likes,  provided  that  he  does  not  give  it  in  school 
hours.  If  this  intepretation  of  the  law  turns  out  to  be  tho 
correct  one,  the  Cardinal  directs  the  members  of  reli- 
gious orders  not  to  give  up  their  places  in  elementary 
schools.  If,  on  tho  other  hand,  it  is  held  that  they 
must  not  give  religious  instruction  at  all,  they  must 
plainly  resign  their  offices,  because  the  rule  of  their  order 
has  the  first  claim  on  their  obedience,  and  by  this  they  arcs 
only  allowed  to  give  secular  instruction  by  reason  of  the 
opportunities  thereby  afforded  for  tho  introduction  of 
religious  instruction.  Cardinal  Goibert  no  doubt  hopes 
that  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  a  general  resignation 
of  all  the  elementary  teachers  belonging  to  religious  con- 
gregations will  lead  the  Government  to  acquiesce  in  his 
reading  of  the  law.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  the 
interpretation  will  be  challenged  by  the  Extreme  Re- 
publicans, and  wherever  the  Extreme  Republicans  have 
put  down  their  foot,  M.  de  Freycinet  has  hitherto 
thought  it  prudent  to  give  way  to  them.  The  Cardinal  is 
able  to  produce  an  unexpected  witness  in  favour  of  his 
view  of  tho  law.  In  i88o  M.  Bert  proposed  to 
expel  members  of  religious  congregations  from  elementary 
schools,  on  the  ground  that,  as  it  was  their  duty  under 
the  rules  of  their  order  to  give  religious  instruction, 
the  State  could  not  forbid  them  to  do  this  without  putting 
their  obligations  under  the  law  in  antagonism  to  their 
obligations  under  their  vows,  which  would  be  the  greatest 
blunder  a  legislator  could  commit.  The  Catholic  con- 
tention, therefore,  is  that,  as  the  State  has  not  expelled  the 
members  of  these  orders  from  elementary  schools,  it  must 
be  assumed,  in  the  absence  of  any  unmistakable  prohi- 
bition, that  it  does  not  intend  to  forbid  them  to  give 
religious  instruction.  It  may  very  well  turn  out,  how- 
ever, that  an  argument  which  M.  Bert  thought  well  of 
when  it  could  be  used  against  religious  congregations  will 
have  no  weight  with  him  when  it  is  invoked  in  their 
favour.  In  that  case  the  Government  will  bo  urged  to 
treat  persistence  in  giving  religious  instruction  out  of 
school  hours  as  an  oO'ence  meriting  dismissal ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  the  present  Chamber  they  will  not  be 
defeated  if  they  refuse  so  to  treat  it.  If  the  members  of 
the  leading  orders  resign  in  a  body,  the  elementary  educa- 
tion  of  the  country  will  sustain  a  serious,  if  temporary, 
loss  ;  but  the  extreme  Republicans  will  think  this  but  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  inestimable  blessing  of  getting 
rid  of  religious  instruction. 


STREET  RUFFIANISM. 

rSlHE  cui-ious  and  dangerous  epidemic  of  ruffianism 
-L  which  has  now  been  more  or  less  prevalent  for  a  year 
or  so  in  and  about  London  shows  but  little  sign  of  dimi- 
nution ;  and  in  this  it  differs  unpleasantly  from  other 
epidemics  of  the  same  nature — notably  the  garotte  epidemic 
which  ilourishcd  within  the  memory  of  most  of  ooi* 
readers.  That  was  suppressed  by  resort  to  measures 
which  wore  and  arc  thougbt  objectionable  by  some  people 
whose  public  action  ia  not  perhaps  the  less  mischievous 
because  it  must  bo  admitted  to  be  prompted  by  vir- 
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tnons  intention.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
example  of  unpunished  lawlessness  which  has  for  a  long 
time  been  plain  for  all  to  see  would  fail  to  bear  fruit  of 
some  kind  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  to  be  sup- 
posed by  any  one,  except  the  Home  SECEErART,  that  the 
roughs  of  London  are  by  nature  a  better-disposed  class 
than  the  roughs  of  Berlin  or  of  Paris.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  the  grounds  near  the  Trocadero  offered  noto- 
rious dangers  at  night-time  to  all  respectable  people, 
and,  indeed,  to  all  people  who  were  not  in  some  way 
known  to  or  connected  with  the  gangs  of  robbers  and 
murderers  who  infested  them  ;  the  natural  reason  for  this 
being  that  they  were  not  watched  over  either  by  the  mili- 
tary or  the  civil  executive,  and  were  conveniently  near  to 
the  haunts  of  the  criminals  who  are  always  to  be  found 
banded  together  in  certain  quarters  of  great  cities.  Some- 
thing like  a  pai-allel  to  this  state  of  things  was  in  exis- 
tence until  very  lately  on  a  particular  part  of  the  Thames 
Embankment,  where  outrageous  assaults  and  murders,  or, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  suspicious  deaths,  became  so  frequent 
that  at  last  a  question  was  asked  on  the  subject  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  To  this  question  Sir  W.  Vernon 
Harcoukt  replied,  it  may  be  remembered,  in  a  tone  of 
something  like  ofi'ended  virtue.  So  far  as  he  knew  there 
was  but  little  foundation  (we  do  not  profess  to  quote  his 
exact  words)  and  so  forth.  However,  as,  in  spite  of  the 
cheerful  view  which  the  Home  Secretaey  took  of  the  state 
of  affairs,  a  patrol  has  since  been  specially  instituted  to 
prevent  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  outrages  for  the 
report  of  which  there  was  so  little  foundation,  it  is  per- 
haps needless  to  speculate  upon  his  reasons  for  seeming  to 
attach  so  little  importance  to  a  matter  which,  on  the  face 
of  it,  demanded  strict  attention. 

That  the  patrol  is  by  no  means  unnecessary  or  useless  may 
be  judged  Irom  a  case  which  was  reported  on  Wednesday 
last,  according  to  the  newspaper  accounts  of  which  "about 
"  one  o'clock  yesterday  morning  a  mounted  constable, 
"  241  A.R.,  was  patrolling  the  Embankment,  and  saw  the 
"  defendant  (a  stonemason)  go  up  to  a  gentleman  con- 
"  nccted  with  the  press,  and,  raising  his  fist  in  a  threat- 
"  ening  manner,  without  the  slightest  provocation,  say, 

"  '  I  will  knock  your  eyes  out.'  "     The  case  was 

fully  proved,  and  "  Mr.  Vaughan  said  it  did  not  transpire 
"  what  his  "  (the  defendant's)  "object  was  in  making  use 
"  of  such  threats,  but  it   was    quite   certain   that  he 
"  was   a    man   of  very   violent   temper,   and   for  the 
"  offence  committed  he  must  be  severely  punished  "  ;  and 
lie  was  "  severely  "  punished  by  being  fined  40s.  or  in 
default  a  month's  imprisonment.    We  cannot  but  admire 
the    pleasing   naivete   of  the    magistrate's  comments. 
Certainly,  if  one  man  goes  up  to  another  and  without  the 
smallest  provocation  expresses  an  intention  to  knock  his 
eyes  out,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  aggressor  is  a 
man  of  very  violent  temper ;  and  the  magistrate  was  perhaps 
equally  safe  in  asserting  that  no  special  reason  for  the  making 
of  this  threat  "  transpired."    But  it  may  perhaps  occur  to 
other  people  that  the  case  has  some  importance  as  showing 
what  kind  of  temper  is  engendered  by  any  neglect  in  put- 
ting a  stop  at  once  aud  with  a  firm  hand  to  the  growth 
of  the  spirit  of  wanton  brutality.    In  this  particular  in- 
stance uo  harm  was  done   to  anybody  except   to  the 
prisoner,  who  by   way  of  defence  said  that   he  "was 
"  under  the  influence  of  drink."    No  doubt,  being  in  his 
cups,  he  felt  an  inclination  to  amuse  himself,  and  the 
simplest  and  readiest  form  of  amusement  which  occurred 
to  him  was  that  of  mauling  some  fellow-creature  whom  he 
thought  he  might  attack  without  incitrring  any  obvious 
risk  himself.    In  the  same  Avay  the  "  gangs,"  as  to  which 
the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  has  lately  given  us  some  valuable 
information,  sally  forth  from  their  haunts  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  place  where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed, 
and  victims  who  are  not  likely  to  offer  much  resistance  to 
overpowering  numbers.    As  to  this  matter,  some  cases 
■which  were  heard  about  a  week  ago  are  not  uninstructive. 
In  one  it  ajipeared  that  a  man  who  was  brought  up  on  the 
charge  of  assaulting  a  police  constable  had  been  stand- 
ing outside  a  public-house  in  Long  Acre  in  company  with  I 
some  friends.  An  old  gentleman  passed  by,  and  one  of  them,  | 
with  a  fine  sense  of  humour,  took  the  old  gentleman's  hat  oft" 
his  head.   The  policeman  seeing  this  ordered  them  to  move 
on,  upon  which  they  ran  away  and  he  followed  them. 
Presently  they  "  legged  the  copper,"  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground,  upon  which  they  all  joined  in  beating  him  about 
the  head  with  the  handles  of  pick-axes  and  shovels  until  1 
they  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  unconsciousness.    No  doubt,  [ 


but  for  the  fact  that  one  of  their  number  was  arrested 
afterwards,  this  little  business  would  have  kept  the  gang  con- 
cerned in  it  supplied  with  matter  for  pleasant  and  facetious 
reflection  for  some  time  to  come.  In  another  case, 
"  Dennis  Kinneau,  belonging  to  a  gang  of  roughs  infesting 
"  the  approaches  to  London  Bridge,  was  charged  with 
"  committing  an  assault  upon  Thomas  Wakefoed."  The 
prosecutor,  between  twelve  and  one  in  the  morning,  went 
down  the  steps  on  the  Surrey  side  of  London  Bridge,  and 
the  prisoner  coming  up  to  him  threatened  to  throw  him  into 
the  river,  and  then  suddenly  "  struck  him  a  violent  bio  won  the 
"mouth  which  knocked  him  down."  The  prosecutor 
grappled  with  his  man,  and  a  policeman  luckily  came  up  and 
arrested  the  prisoner,  who  was  sentenced  to  two  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  of  which  he  probably  said  to 
himself,  although  he  is  not  reported  to  have  openly  stated 
the  fact  in  court,  that  "  he  could  do  that  lot  on  his  head." 
In  another  case  a  gang  paid  a  visit  of  vengeance  to  a  land- 
lord of  a  public-house  who  had  ventured  to  give  evidence 
against  one  of  their  chosen  circle ;  and,  in  another,  the  "  ring- 
"  leader  of  a  gang  of  roughs,  about  whom  many  complaints 
"  had  been  made  by  the  inhabitants,"  got  off  with  an  in- 
considerable fine.  Most  of  these  charges  were  brought  for- 
ward at  the  time  of  what  are  generally  described  as  "  holiday 
"  charges,"  and  they  indicate  pretty  clearly  what  is  the 
young  rough's  notion  of  holiday-making.  In  almost  all  of 
these  cases,  and  in  almost  all  of  the  similar  cases  which  are 
reported  from  day  to  day,  it  is  noteworthy  that,  to  quote 
the  police  magistrate  again,  "  it  does  not  transpire  what 
"  the  object  of  the  prisoners  was."  In  other  words, 
brutality — when  brutality  can  be  practised  with  long  odds 
in  favour  of  impunity — is  their  ideal  pastime.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  at  the  age  when  active  amusement  is  a 
natural  thing  in  which  to  indulge ;  and  their  idea  of 
active  amusement  is  to  maltreat  and,  if  possible,  to  murder 
anybody  who  happens  to  come  in  their  way  who  has  a 
look  of  respectability,  and  who  seems  likely  to  be  prac- 
tically defenceless  against  an  organized  attack. 

In  this  attitude  of  mind,  and  in  the  banding  together  of 
persons  in  whom  this  attitude  of  mind  is  constant,  there 
is,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  some  papers  already  re- 
ferred to,  nothing  absolutely  new.    But  in  the  compara- 
tive boldness  with  which  the  gangs  and  their  imitators 
have    lately    been   indulging    in   their   favourite  pas- 
times there   is   a  certain  novelty,   and  it  is  a  novelty 
which  has  long  demanded  prompt  notice  and  repression. 
It  is  the  outbreak  of  a  spirit  of  sheer  ruffianism,  which  has 
taught  itself  to  believe  that  it  has  but  little  to  dread  in 
the  way  of  penalty,  since  there  is  always  a  chance  of 
getting  off  altogether,  and  always  something  like  a  cer- 
tainty of  getting  light  enough  punishment,  if  absolute 
escape  is  impossible.    It  finds  its  expression  now  in  such 
cases  of  stupid  and  murderous  outrage  as  we  have  com- 
mented on,  now  in  the  revival,  still  actively  going  on,  of  a 
practice  which  is  called  prize-fighting,  but  which  is  more 
detestable  and  calls  for  sterner  rej^ression  than  what  was 
formerly  understood  by  prize-fighting.    In  the  days  when 
the  "P.R."  was  a  recognized  institution,  it  had  at  least 
something  in  the  way  of  scientific  dexcerity  to  set  against 
its    obvious    objections   on    the    score    of  brutality. 
In    these    days    the    science    is    neither  appreciated 
nor  desired  by  the  people  who  encourage  the  so-called 
fights.    It  is  the  brutality  alone  that  attracts  them,  and 
thus  far  they  are  worse  even  thu^i  the  ruffianly  members 
of  the  "  gangs."    These  are,  it  is  obvious  enough,  not  par- 
ticularly heroic  personages,  but  at  least  they  expose  them- 
selves to  a  minimum  of  risk;  whereas  the  "patrons  "  of 
the  "  prize  fights"  of  which  reports  are  constantly  turning 
up  are  practically  safe  from  any  risk  beyond  that  of  losing 
their  bets.    Both  the  nuisances  seem,  as  we  have  said,  to 
grow  rather  than  to  diminish  ;  and  if,  as  seems  probable, 
the  existing  state — or  perhaps,  rather,  the  existing  adminis- 
tration— of  the  law  is  not  enough  to  stamp  them  out, 
it  is  more  than  time  that  those  who  are  ultimately  respon- 
sible should  take  such  measures  as  will  ensure  their 
suppression. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  WALDECK. 

WHOEVER,  in  the  autiimu  01  the  year  before  last,  happened 
to  bo  staying  at  the  Hague,  cannot  have  failed  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  singularly  interesting  historical  exhibition  then  open  iu  a 
disused  Royal  palace.  \Mth  the  object,  it  may  be,  of  reanimating 
that  patriotic  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  House  of  Orauge- 
Nassau  which  certain  ugly  rumours  might  of  late  have  tended  to 
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impair,  a  vast  number  of  memorials  had  been  brought  together  of 
its  past  greatness,  and  of  its  services  to  the  country  with  which 
it  has  so  long  identified  itself.  In  the  midst  of  all,  and  in  the 
place  of  honour,  was  the  portrait  of  the  reigning  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands,  born  a  Princess  of  the  House  of  Waldeck, 
together  with  a  splendidly  illuminated  declaration  or  certificate  of 
the  birth  of  her  little  daughter,  in  whose  honour  the  whole  Hague 
was  at  the  beginning  of  September  gay  with  flaas  of  a  hue  with 
which  in  Holland  no  one  quarrels.  Not  long  after  we  write  this, 
the  bells  in  England  will  be  ringing  for  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Emma's  sister.  Princess  Helen  of  Waldeck,  to  an  English  Prince. 
The  occasion  may  therefore  seem  appropriate  for  recalling  the  cir- 
cumstance that  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  page  in  the  annals  of 
the  ancient  German  House  is  intimately  associated  with  one  of  the 
most  momentous  epochs  in  the  history  both  of  the  Netherlands 
and  of  Great  Britain.  George  Frederick,  the  first  Prince  of 
Waldeck,  who  was  raised  to  that  rank  in  the  Empire  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  greatest  achievement  as  a  statesman — the  Treaty  of 
Laxenburg,  commonly  called  "  Waldeck's  Kecess  "  —  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  keen-sighted  politicians  of  his  age  ;  nor 
would  it  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that,  without  his  co-operation, 
the  expedition  which  placed  William  of  Orange  on  the  English 
throne  would  hardly  have  been  undertaken,  and  the  great  war 
which  followed  must  have  opened  under  conditions  far  less  favour- 
able to  the  adversaries  of  France. 

It  would,  however,  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  history  of 
the  House  of  Waldeck  and  its  territories  is  devoid  of  interest  ex- 
cept at  this  particular  point.  Situate  in  a  genuinely  Germanic 
part  of  the  land,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  famous 
forest  where  Armin  annihilated  the  legions  of  Varus,  the  little  bi- 
partite principality  has  had  its  lull  share  in  the  historical  experi- 
ences of  the  nation.  For  not  less  than  five  centuries  before  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  the  Counts  of  Schwalenberg  and  the  Counts  of 
Waldeck,  who  descended  from  them  and  were  again  subdivided  into 
several  lines,  played  some  part  in  the  alfiiiis  of  the  German  kingdom 
and  of  the  German  Church.  The  closeness  of  their  connexion 
with  the  latter  had  contributed  to,  if  it  had  not  begun,  the  rise  of 
their  house ;  the  real  founder  of  its  prosperity,  the  third  Widekind, 
bailiff  of  the  grtat  monastery  of  Corvey  and  under-bailitt'  of 
Paderborn,  became  by  marriage  bailiff  of  the  monastery  of 
Arolsen,  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  chiefs  of  the  reunited 
house.  It  was  one  of  his  sons  who  obtidned  as  a  grant  half  the 
eastle  of  Perremunt,  better  known  to  geographers  and  valetudi- 
narians under  its  more  modern  name  of  Pyrmont ;  but  the  line  to 
which  the  castle  gave  its  name  afterwards  died  out,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  present  principality  was  not  reunited  to  the 
southern  till  the  times  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  the  centuries 
preceding  the  Heformation  the  names  of  Counts  of  Schwalenberg 
and  Waldeck  are  in  constant  association  with  the  bishoprics  and 
chapters  of  their  part  of  Germany — Paderborn  and  Minden  and 
Bremen  and  Hildesheim — as  well  as  with  more  distant  archiepis- 
copal  and  episcopal  sees.  When  the  days  of  the  lielormation  came  it 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that,  as  they  had  little  or  nothing  to 
sequestrate  for  themselves,  it  should  have  been  some  time  before 
the  reformed  faith  was  introduced  into  their  territories.  This 
was  accomplished  in  1543  by  Wolrad  II. — the  name  is  still  used 
in  the  family,  and  was  borne  by  an  amiable  prince  who  died  at 
Cairo  not  many  years  ago — called  the  Learned,  and  previously  a, 
canon  at  St.  Gereon's  in  Cologne.  From  one  of  his  grandsons  the 
branch  of  the  House  of  Waldeck  is  descended  to  which  the  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  future  Duchess  of  Albany  belong. 
Another  was  the  founder,  by  one  of  those  partitions  which  in  the 
period  of  the  Keformation  and  the  Thirty  Years'  W^ar  exhaust  the 
patience  of  the  most  long-suii'eriug  student,  of  the  "  New 
Eiseuberg  "  branch,  and  was  the  father  of  the  George  Frederick 
mentioned  above,  who  obtained  for  the  name  of  Waldeck  a  place 
in  the  political  history  of  Europe. 

Strong  national  feeling,  as  is  well  known,  was  not  a  common 
growth  among  German  princes  in  the  smaller  States  during  either 
the  seventeenth  or  the  eighteenth  century.  As  soldiers  in  par- 
ticular, they  saw  no  reason  for  consecrating  their  sword  in  per- 
petuwn  to  any  one  master  or  employer.  Counts,  and  afterwards 
Princes,  of  Waldeck  are  found  in  the  service  of  Genoa,  Venice, 
France,  Austria,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal,  nor  does  this 
pretend  to  be  a  complete  list.  George  Frederick  himself  was, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  servant  of  many  masters.  In  his  childhood  he 
bad  seen  something  of  the  horrors  of  warfare  at  home ;  for  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  was  then  in  its  most  desolating  phase.  His 
father  had  sent  him  to  Paris  in  1639,  when  nineteen  years  of  age, 
to  finish  his  education,  exhorting  him  as  a  Count  of  the  Empire 
never  to  uncover  except  in  the  presence  of  royal  personages 
or  Princes  of  the  Empire,  and  never  to  allow  precedence  to  a 
mere  French  due.  But  only  two  years  afterwards,  his  father 
having  died,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  States-General,  doubtless 
attracted  into  it  in  the  first  instance  because  of  his  interest,  through 
I  his  mother,  in  the  Dutch  couutship  of  Culemborg,  which  indeed 
soon  fell  to  his  house.  By  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  the 
Nassau-Dillenburg  family,  a  daughter  of  the  Field-Marshal  of 
the  States,  he  became  personally  connected  with  the  House  of 
Orange;  but  it  was  not  in  the  Dutch  service  that  he  was  to 
win  his  spurs  as  a  statesman.  After  having  before,  at  the  time 
of  the  abortive  Juliers  war,  temporarily  held  a  high  military 
post  under  the  Great  Elector  Frederick  William  of  Branden- 
j     burg,  he  in  1652  became  one  of  that  Prince's  leading  Ministers. 

As  such  he  exercised  a  very  remarkable  influence  upon  the  general 
^     policy  as  well  as  upon  the  administration  of  his  master.  With 
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regard  to  the  latter,  he  took  a  prominent  part,  more  especially  in 
military  matters,  in  laying  what  Droysen  has  called  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Prussian  monarchical  system.  But  his  influence  wa3 
still  more  marked  in  questions  of  Imperial  politics.  Virtually  he 
inspired  the  beginnings  of  that  policy  in  which  Prussian  histo- 
rians have  long  delighted  to  trace  a  prescient  perception  by  the 
Hohenzollerns  of  the  historic  mission  of  their  dynasty.  The 
Emperor  was  no  longer  omnipotent  in  the  Diet,  where  he  had 
sought  to  control  everything  through  the  College  of  Electors,  in 
which  he  commanded  a  steady  majority ;  there  was  once  more  a 
Corpus  Evanydicum  in  the  College,  with  Brandenburg  instead  of 
Saxony  about  to  assume  the  position  of  its  JJirector.  Indeed,  had 
V/aldeck's  advice  been  followed  in  full,  a  new  Protestant  Union — 
with  Saxony  and  the  Palatinate  left  out — depending  neither  on 
Swedish  nor  on  French  help,  would  have  been  called  into  life.  In 
the  words  of  the  Dutch  historian,  P.  L.  Miiller,  the  editor  of  the 
Correspondence  of  Waldeck  and  William  III.,  which  has  recently 
been  given  to  the  world,  "  the  plan  is  significant  in  respect  both 
of  the  Great  Elector  and  of  Waldeck.  In  the  former  the  whole 
idea  of  the  Prussian  State  which  triumphed  under  Frederick  the 
Great  was  already  embodied  ;  in  the  young  and  ardent  Minister 
lay  the  germs  of  the  German  policy  of  Bismarck,  whom  he  resem- 
bles in  the  daring  rapidity  and  resoluteness  of  his  action.''  How- 
ever, as  is  well  known,  the  Great  Elector  was,  after  all,  not  quite 
clear  about  Brandenburg's  mission  ;  and  political  as  well  as  per- 
sonal reasons  put  an  end  to  the  first  important  passage  in  George 
Frederick  of  Waldeck's  political  career. 

He  was  now  for  a  time  in  the  Swedish  service,  and  would 
have  gladly  passed  into  that  of  England  or  of  France.  Louis  XIV., 
however,  sent  him  back  with  a  present  of  6,000  dollars  and 
a  refusal,  owing,  if  Waldeck's  privy  counsellor  and  earliest 
biographer  is  to  be  trusted,  "  to  the  discovery  in  him  of  an  all 
too  patriotic  spirit."  At  all  events,  Louis  henceforth  had 
one  enemy  the  more,  and  an  enemy  whose  efforts  it  would 
have  been  worth  his  while  to  buy  off  at  a  heavier  cost  than  that 
of  a  gift  of  money.  His  German  patriotism  now  took  the  new 
and  clearer  form  of  a  determination  to  counteract,  so  far  as  in  him 
lay,  the  schemes  of  the  real  foe  of  his  country's  independence. 
It  was  not  the  House  of  Habsburg  which,  as  in  the  days  of 
Ferdinand  II.  and  Spinola,  was  any  longer  to  be  feared;  but 
the  Power  which  had  already  encroached  upon  the  territory  of 
the  Empire,  among  whose  princes  those  forming  the  Rhenish 
Alliance — the  First  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  as  it  has  been 
called — ^were  already  playing  into  the  enemy's  hands.  To  a  long 
struggle  against  the  power  and  plans  of  France  Waldeck  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life;  and  to  this  patriotic  purpose  he  seems 
to  have  subordinated  all  mere  personal  ambition.  Poverty  and 
iifliculties  of  all  kinds  failed  to  weaken  his  tenacity ;  and  slanders 
md  suspicions,  however  widely  spread,  left  him  unshaken,  though 
tiis  correspondence  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  peculiarly  sensi- 
vive  as  to  his  personal  honour.  As  a  general — first  in  the  service  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  then  in  that  of  the  Empire,  and  from  1672  in 
that  of  the  United  Provinces  under  the  Stadtholder  William  III. — 
he  was  frequently  unsuccessful  in  the  field,  though  his  military 
studies  and  experience  had  made  him  a  competent  commander  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  his  abilities  were  conspicuous  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  military  forces.  But  it  was  as  a  diplo- 
matist that  he  rendered  the  highest  services  to  the  cause  which 
he  had  at  heart ;  and,  from  the  time  of  the  French  invasion  of 
the  Netherlands  in  1672  to  the  date  of  his  death  in  1692  (shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Steenkirk,  in  which  lie  had,  under  William,  com- 
manded on  the  losing  side),  he  was,  next  to  William  himself,  the 
most  active  and  influential  representative  on  the  Continent, and  more 
especially  in  Germany,  of  the  idea  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  He  spared 
no  trouble  in  advocating  either  in  person  or  by  his  pen  (Miiller 
conjectures  that  he  was  the  first  German  prince  who  ever  wrote 
pamphlets),  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  and  united  resistance  to 
French  ambition.  He  is  said  to  have  successfully  urged  William 
for  a  long  time  to  hold  out  against  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
which  was  sealed  at  Nymwegen  ;  but  he  likewise  achieved  positive 
results  of  his  own.  Moved  in  part  by  a  special  animosity  against 
the  treasonable  doings  of  a  near  neighbour  to  Waldeck,  the  Prince 
Bishop  of  Miinster — the  treacherous  prelate  on  whose  head  Dryden 
imprecates  an  everlasting  curse — he  broughtabout  in  1679  a  union 
between  the  petty  princes  of  that  part  of  the  Empire,  which 
proved  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  advance  of  French 
influence.  In  the  following  years,  while  William  was  knitting 
and  holding  together  his  European  alliance,  Waldeck  seconded 
him  by  his  efforts  in  the  Empire,  and  in  1683  had  the  satisfaction 
of  bringing  about  the  Laxenburg  compact — a  defensive  alliance 
between  the  Emperor,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  three  circles  of 
the  Empire  for  the  preservation  of  its  integrity.  Unhappily  the 
march  of  the  Turks  upon  Vienna  frustrated  the  efi'ects  of  this 
briUiant  stroke ;  he  bore  an  honourable  part  in  the  relief  of  the 
city ;  but  in  the  meantime  Louis's  hands  had  become  free,  and  he 
secured  a  temporary  hold  upon  his  conquests,  including  Luxem- 
burg, in  the  truce  of  Ratisbou.  But  neither  William  nor  Waldeck 
gave  way  to  despair  or  despondeucj'.  It  is  known  how  in  16S6 
was  concluded  that  League  of  Augsburg  which  has  been  described 
by  Miiller  as  an  expansion  of  the  Treaty  of  Laxenburg,  and  which, 
with  the  exception  of  England,  united  in  it  the  members  of 
the  future  Grand  Alliance.  When  William  of  Orange  two 
years  afterwards  made  the  decisive  venture  which  caused  the  gap 
to  remain  no  longer  unfilled,  Waldeck  remained  behind  at  the  head 
of  such  forces  as  William  had  not  taken  with  him  from  Ilelvoetsluys 
I  and  of  their  German  and  other  auxiliaries,  to  defeud  the  Nsther- 
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lands  and  the  Lower  Rhine.  It  was  he  who  had  conducted  the 
military  preparations  helbre  the  crisis,  wliile  he  had  known  more  of 
Williams  diplomatic  prej).- ntions  tor  it  than  probably  any  other 
man.  But  of  the  results  .  f  their  joint  labours  W^akleck  only  saw 
the  beginnings.  So  long  as  the  responsilhlity  rested  with  him  he 
performed  his  task,  though  not  with  brilliant  success,  yet  with 
perseverance  and  circumspection.  But,  as  already  observed,  though 
a  capable  general,  he  w  .s  not  a  fortunate  one,  and  in  his  last 
years  he  lacked  the  elasticity  of  spirit  necessary  for  quick  decisions. 
When,  towards  the  end  of  1692,  his  death  occurred,  though  King 
illiam,  writing  from  Kensington  to  Ileinsius  deplored  it  as  an 
irreparable  loss  to  himself  and  the  Republic,  his  life's  work  had 
been  done.  Justice  is  at  last  beginning  to  be  rendered  to  his 
merits;  and  by  the  side  of  the  names  of  the  petty  German  princes 
who  have  deserved  well  of  their  country  by  fostering  art,  litera- 
ture, and  learning,  will  not  be  forgotten  that  of  the  p  itriot  who  in 
days  of  weakness  and  dependence  strove,  and  not  in  vain,  against 
the  national  foe. 

George  Frederick  having  died  without  sons,  the  princely  title 
which  his  services  to  the  Empire  had  earned  descended,  together 
with  his  German  possessions,  to  the  line  represented  by  the  present 
Piiiice.  The  later  history  of  the  House  of  Waldeck  is  not  devoid  of 
pages  possessing  interest  for  those  who  like  to  study  the  course 
ot  great  movements  even  as  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  very 
small  ciimmunities.  Thus  the  long  reign  of  Prince  Frederick 
of  Waldeck,  who  ruled  over  the  little  land,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  1766  to  18 12,  seems  notwithstanding  the  troubles 
and  calamities  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  contained,  to 
have  been  like  so  many  reijrns  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  period  of  tolerant,  intelligent,  and  bene- 
ficent government.  Local  pride,  it  appears,  conferred  upon 
the  Prince's  Ministers,  the  elder  and  the  younger  Von  Zerbst, 
the  proud  title  of  the  Waldeck  Berustorfis,  or  even  of  the 
W  aldeck  Pitts.  We  are  unable  to  gauge  the  propriety  of  the 
designation  ;  but,  if  any  of  our  readers  remember  the  Waldecldsclie 
lirivfe  published  twenty  years  ago  at  Berlin,  they  will  recall 
the  pleasant  Uescviptioii  of  a  bright  and  varied  life  such  as 
might  seem  surprising  in  a  town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants 
like  Aiolseii,  the  residential  town  of  a  principality  numbering 
about  tilty  thousand  souls.  The  Letters  in  question  were  printed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  Waldecker  better  known  in  his 
day  to  Englishmen  than  perhaps  any  other  German,  the  late  Baron 
Bunsen,  whose  boyhood  was  spent  at  Uorbach,  the  official  capital 
of  tlio  laud  where  his  father  served  as  a  councillor  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Prince  Frederick.  But  Bunsen  was  by  no  means  the 
only  native  of  the  princiiiality  in  modern  days  whose  fame  was 
spread  beyond  the  neighbourhood  ot  the  Teutuhurger  Wald.  Two 
of  the  loreuiost  representatives  of  modern  German  art — Rauch, 
the  sculptor  of  the  great  Fredericks  monument  at  Berlin,  and 
AVilhelui  von  Kaulbach,  the  celebrated  painter — are  likewise 
claimed  among  the  worthies  of  the  little  land. 

When  the  day  came  at  last  for  the  early  visions  of  George 
Frederick  of  Waldeck  to  be  realized,  and  when  a  North-German 
Confederation  was  actually  established,  the  principality,  which 
sixty  years  before  had  joined  the  Second  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  as  a  sovereign  Slate,  speedily  surrendered  its  administration 
to  the  Prussian  Government.  There  seems  happily  to  be  no  fear  that 
the  e.xtiiiction  of  its  (nominally )  reigning  line  may  speedily  pre- 
pare ior  it  the  absorption  with  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  its 
neighbour,  Brunswick,  is  threatened  ;  but,  in  any  case,  no  un- 
worthy or  undistinguished  part  will  have  been  played  in  the  his- 
tory oi' seven  centuries  by  the  House  of  Waldeck. 


POLITICAL  TEA  BY  STRATAGEM. 

rilHERE  may  be  a  certain  number  of  Englishmen  even  now 
-L  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  Sir  H. 
Drummond  W^olfl^s  frequent  inquiries  in  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Erringtou's  mission  ;  but  the  majority,  we  should  fancy,  are  pro- 
foundly inditierent  whether  there  is  diplomatic  correspondence 
between  Downing  Street  and  the  Vatican  or  not,  and  quite  satis- 
lied  that,  if  any  Government  chooses  to  have  secret  communica- 
tions instead  of  open  ones,  it  may  fairly  be  trusted  with  having 
good  reasons  for  this  secresy.  It  is  true  that  the  subject  obviously 
•causes  great  and  rather  comical  discomfort  to  certain  earnest 
Radicals,  who  remember  the  pother  they  themselves  made 
about  the  presumed  secret  diplomacy  of  the  last  Government. 
But  in  this  place  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  matter.  Our  present  text  is  the  very  delightful  and 
characteristic  speech  which  Mr.  Gladstone  made  on  Tuesday 
night.  It  must  have  been  with  a  certain  misgiving  that  the 
members  of  the  Ministry  saw  their  Old  Guard  charge  on  this 
occasion  to  overcome  the  doggedness  of  Sir  Henry.  The  Old 
Guard's  manner  of  lighting  must  surely  have  been  foreseen. 
Taking  all  the  facts  as  admitted  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  speech,  it 
seems  that  Mr.  Errington  had  a  mission,  as  Sir  Henry  Drummond 
Wolff,  who  is  not  exactly  an  outsider  in  diplomatic  matters,  has 
all  along  asserted  that  he  had.  Now  Lord  Granville  and  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  have,  with  the  greatest  constancy,  and  with  a  cour- 
age touching  and  delightful  to  witness,  called  their  great  gods  to 
witness  that  he  had  not.  As  to  the  further  point  of  expenses,  the 
great  gods  are  still  called  to  witness  on  that  matter ;  and  Sir  Henry, 
incredulous  as  ever,  persists  on  the  other  side.  Perhaps,  like  the 
voters  in  a  celebrated  election  case  not  so  very  many  years 


ago,  Mr.  Errington  has  had  a  half  note  given  him,  so  as 
to  save  everybody's  conscience.  That,  however,  does  not  matter. 
It  is  to  the  charge  of  the  Old  Guard,  the  authoritative  explana- 
tion of  the  highest  authority  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Errington  had 
a  mission  and  had  not,  was  an  agent  and  was  not,  went  to  Rome 
purely  on  his  own  account  and  went  on  the  account  of  Lord 
Granville  and  the  British  nation,  that  we  wish  to  call  attention. 
Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  a  far  from  prentice  hand  to  his  task. 
From  of  old  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  known  as  the  greatest  master 
of  the  Excluded  Middle  (which  for  him  is  not  excluded)  known 
to  oratorical  history.  A  practical  Hegelian,  he  takes  the  con- 
viction that  all  A  is  B  and  that  at  the  same  time  no  A  is  B  as 
the  foundation  of  his  life  and  conduct.  When  unphilosophical 
persons  like  Mr.  Ilardman  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  they 
express  it  coarsely  by  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Gladstoneis  an  inveterate 
humbug,  and  thus  give  Lord  Selborne  a  fine  opportunity  of  prac- 
tically showing  the  impossibility  of  condemning  judges  for  political 
prejudice  by  exhibiting  his  own  inability  to  refrain  from  a  political 
dig  at  Mr.  llardman's  leaders,  while  he  rebukes  Mr.  Ilardman  for 
digging  at  his  own.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  a  Chairman  of 
Sessions  should  not  go  too  far  into-  casuistry.  It  might  confuse 
the  natural  rectitude  of  his  mind,  and  enable  plausible  knaves  to 
impose  upon  him  by  ingenious  defences.  But  all  accurate  students 
of  language  and  of  the  Prime  Minister  know  that  to  call  Mr. 
Gladstone  a  humbug  is  not  only  rude,  but  inaccurate.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  were  a  humbug,  he  would  not  be  half  the  formidable 
person  that  he  is  as  Lord  of  the  Realm  of  the  Excluded  Middle. 

W^hen  Mr.  Gladstone  began  by  saying  that  the  Government 
entertained  a  decided  objection  to  Sir  Henry's  motion,  he  must 
have  carried  with  him  the  conviction  of  the  House  that  he  was 
not  a  humbug.    The  Government  no  doubt  very  much  objected 
to  the  motion,  not  that  they  had  done  much  that  they  need 
be  ashamed  of,  but  that  they  had  said  a  good  deal.    "  It  will  all 
come  out,  and  he  will  think  he  has  covered  it  so  cleverly,"  must 
have  been  the  lamentable  reflection  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  when  he 
saw  his  revered  chief  preparing  to  smite  the  box.    That  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  quite  convinced  of  the  approaching  pulverization 
of  Sir  Henry  was  self-evident.    "  By  the  aid  of  his  imagination," 
said  the  Premier,  "he  had  laid  hold  of  certain  fragments  of  reports." 
This  is  what  they  call  in  French  a  (liable  de  style.    How  on  earth 
do  you  lay  hold  of  reports  with  your  imagination  ?    You  can  build 
on  them  with  that  charming  faculty,  but  hardly  lay  hold  of  them. 
However,  this  is  a  detail.    Having  imaginatively  laid  hold  of  re- 
ports. Sir  II.  Drummond  Wolrt  had  '•  built  on  them  with  the 
slenderest  of  materials  a  charge  which,  when  examined,  would 
crumble  and  vanish  away."    Then  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  to 
crumble  it.     As  for  the  Gibraltar  part,  we  must  be  excused 
from  following  him.     The  substantive  interest  of  the  whole 
matter   is   not  great;   but  in   the   Gibraltar  part  it  is  nil. 
Then  we  come  to  Mr.  Errington.    Mr.  Errington,  who  certainly 
has  become  most  unexpectedly  famous,  went,  it  seems,  to  Rome 
solely  because  he  was  so  fond  of  Archbishop  McOabe.    He  wanted 
to  pousser  the  Archbishop — to  run  him  for  a  red  hat.  '•'  But  he  was 
not  at  this  moment,  nor  has  he  had  any  connexion  with  any 
agency  of  the  Government,"  so  far  as  Mr.  Gladstone  knows.  This 
is  published  wbi  et   orbi,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  wishes  it  to  be 
clearly  and  distinctly  understood.    Very  good  ;  it  is  certainly  clear 
and  distinct  enough.    On  the  faith  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Errington  has  not,  and  never  had,  any  connexion  with  any  agency 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.    Alter  this,  it  is  perhaps  a  little 
surprising  to  find  Mr.  Gladstone  asserting  with  great  elabo- 
ration that  Mr.   Errington   was  not  a  paid  agent  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.     For,  if   he    was   not  an  agent,  it 
is  surely  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  not  a  paid  agent. 
At  least  that  would  follow  in  ordinary  logic,  though  what  may 
happen  in  realms  where  the  pure  Gladstonian  reason  joyfully 
chases  and  catches  Excluded  Middles,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Now,  then,  comes  the  height  of  diversion.    Mr.  Gladstone,  be 
it  remembered,  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood 
that  Mr.  Errington  had  no  connexion  with  any  agency  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.    The  ear  accustomed  to  Gladstonian 
utterances  anticipates  with  a  sort  of  agony  of  delight  and  expec- 
tation the  contradiction  which  it  knows  by  experience  is  going  to 
follow.    Here  it  is,  just  not  in  terms.    "Mr.  Errington  went 
to  Rome  on  his  own  account,  and  so  Lord  Granville  availed 
himself  of  the   opportunity  to   ask   this  gentleman  to  carry 
to  the  Pope  certain  communications."    He  was  not  an  agent ; 
he  had  no  connexion  with  any  sort  of  agency ;  only  he  acted. 
He  had  no  mission  ;  he  was  only  sent.    He  was  not  charged 
with  anything  ;  he  was  only  asked  to  carry  it.    But  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  not  done  with  us.    His  versions  of  to  be  and  not 
to  be  are  by  no  means  finished.     Mr.  Errington,  let  it  be 
remembered,  as  far  as  Mr.  Gladstone  knows,  had  no  connexion 
with  any  agency  on  the  part  of  the  Government.    But  Mr. 
Gladstone  cannot  say  that  he  was  not  described,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  Lord  Granville,  as  an  arjente  accommandaf.o.    He  thinks 
it  very  possible  that  he  was.    Here  the  distinction  is  obvious.  He 
was  not  an  agent ;  he  was  only  an  ayente.    "  This,"  as  the  man 
in  Dryden's  comedy  says,  "  is  the  most  rarest  language.    I  imder- 
stand  it  almost  aa  well  as  if  it  were  English."    But  mark  the 
rashness  of  such  a  conclusion.    Agente  does  not  mean  agent,  or 
else  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said  the  thing  that  is  not,  which  is  im- 
possible.   "  Was  he  an  agent  ?  "  says  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  reflective 
kind  of  manner,  and  then  he  vouchsafes  a  definition.  ''Every 
man  who  carries  a  message  for  another  is  an  agent."  Now 
Mr.  Errington,  by  Mr.  Gladstones  admission,  carried  a  letter. 
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Therefore  he  is  an  asjent ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  -wished  it  to 
be  clearly  and  distinctly  understoad  that  he  was  not.  Here, 
it  must  be  frankly  confessed,  the  average  brain  begins  to 
whirl  a  little.  But  the  Premier  has  a  soothing  draught  for 
it.  Mr.  Errington  was  "a  recommended  agent  in  a  limited 
sense."  But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  aware  whether  "  any  agency  re- 
mains in  his  hands."  Now  that  cannot  remain  which  was  never 
there  ;  so  the  soothing  draught  excites  the  poor  brain  worse  than 
ever.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  believe  implicitly  in 
everything  that  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  we  draw  up  a  clause  of  the 
Gladstonian  creed  to  be  recited  and  signed  by  all  the  faithful. 
»'  I  believe  that  Mr.  Errington  was  not  an  agent  at  all,  but  that  he 
was  a  limited  agent,  and  that  he  was  charged  by  Lord  Granville 
with  nothing,  and  that  he  was  charged  by  Lord  Granville  with 
something." 

If  this  is  not  drinking  tea  by  stratagem,  we  profess  ourselves 
unable  to  conceive  a  political  illustration  of  that  phrase.  _  The 
Government  have  a  very  simple  and  a  rather  laudable  object ; 
they  wish  to  exercise  their  undoubted  right  of  keeping  secret 
negotiations  or  communications  for  which  they  judge  secresy 
advisable  in  the  interests  of  the  country.  They  are  interrogated 
about  it;  they  have  only  to  answer  tLat  the  matter  is  one  in 
which  they  think  it  judicious  to  give  no  answer,  one  way  or  the 
other.  Not  at  all.  They  advance  and  retreat;  they  assert  and 
deny;  and  finally  they  put  up  their  great  man  to  give  the  re- 
markable exercitation  in  ethics  and  logic  which  has  just  been 
analysed.  Lord  Selborne  has  just  expressed  his  conhdence  that 
Mr.  Hardman  would  do  him  and  Mr.  Gladstone  justice  if  they 
were  brought  before  him.  Suppose  Mr.  Gladstone  were  brought, 
not  before  Mr.  Hardman,  but  before  Lord  Selborne  himself,  and 
the  charge  turned  on  a  question  of  agency,  what  would  his  Lord- 
ship's opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  detimtion  be?  What  would 
be  do  it  it  were  contended  that  a  man  was  charged  with  a 
limited  agency,  but  had  no  connexion  with  any  agency  what- 
ever ;  that  he  had  no  mission,  but  was  only  asked  to  take 
a  communication  ;  that  he  had  nothing  to  carry,  and  yet 
carried  something  ?  There  have  been  judges  on  the  Bench 
who  have  expressed  themselves  rather  strongly  as  to  lines  of 
defence  of  this  kind,  and  who  have  used  language  which,  in 
Lord  Salisbury's  mouth,  would  shock  Lord  Selborue  very  much 
indeed.  And  the  joke  of  it  is,  that  all  this  shuffling  and  equi- 
vocation, all  this  beating  about  the  bu.sh,  has  not  only  been  of  no 
use  whatever,  but  has  been  about  a  matter  where  it  was  not  in 
the  least  required.  Let  us  hope  that  the  gods  of  Under-Secretaries 
are  as  good-natured  as  those  of  lovers,  and  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
will  not  have  a  very  bad  time  of  it  in  purgatory.  As  for  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  transparent  sincerity  of  his  utterances  needs  no 
comment ;  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Hardman  will 
be  more  convinced  than  ever.  Yet  the  tea  might  have  been 
drunk  without  stratagem  at  all,  and  without  exposing  Sir 
Charles  to  an  unpleasant  time  hereafter,  or  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  the  harsh  constructions  of  Mr.  Hardman  in  the  present. 
The  only  conclusion  possible  is  that  the  stratagem  is  the 
pleasure.  Just  as  certain  persons  in  private  life  can  never  do 
anything  without  a  mystery,  so  it  joys  the  heart  of  Lord 
Granville  to  hold  out  behind  his  back  to  a  quiet  Irish  gentleman 
a  secret  commission,  which  the  quiet  Irish  gentleman  was  to  take 
without  saying  anything  or  seeing  anything,  and  to  go  to  Eome 
with  on  his  own  devices,  and  to  be  an  agent  and  no  agent,  a 
commissioner  without  a  commission.  We  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  Foreign  OlKce  had  a  special  cypher  for  him,  and  knew  him 
'by  a  name  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  mention  even  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. 0  ccsca  yens  mortaliuin  !  They  counted  without  the  most 
peremptory  of  hosts.  To  let  cats  out  of  bags  by  means  of  an 
elaborate  process  of  demonstration  that  there  are  no  cats  there,  is 
the  joy  and  pride  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life — and  be  has  done  it 
ugain. 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGiET. 


THE  figures  which  accompany  the  text  of  Major  Baring's 
financial  statement  do  not  gue  so  favourable  an  impression 
as  that  conveyed  by  the  telegraphic  summary.  The  revenue  and 
•expenditure  of  the  three  years  with  which  the  Budget  deals  are 
■ehown  to  have  been  as  follows : — 


Accounts 

i83o-8i 
£ 

Bevenues  ...  72,5=9,901 
Expenditure  76,604,040 


Eegulau 
estiji.vtes 

1881-82 
£ 

72,913,000 
71,336,000 


Budget 

EbTIMATES 
18S2-33 

65,459,000 
66,174,000 


Deficit 


4,044,139  Surplus...   1,577,000  Surplus., 


85,000 


In  order,  however,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  financial 
position,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  from  these  totals  certain  items 
of  revenue  and  expenditure.  In  the  first  place,  ws  must  take  out 
the  receipts  and  charges  connected  with  the  Afghan  war,  in- 
cluding the  tost  of  the  frontier  railways.  Next  we  must  leave 
out  of  the  account  the  deficits  and  surpluses  of  the  Provincial 
Governments.  Although,  under  the  system  of  contracts  between 
these  and  the  Imperial  Government,  a  piovincial  dehcit  is  brou"ht 
to  account  as  Imperial  revenue,  and  a  provincial  .surpluo  is  brought 
to  account  as  Imperial  expenditure,  it  is  clear  that,  vakiii  >■  the 
finances  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  these  items  are  noi,  eiiher 


revenue  or  expenditure.  Lastly,  the  sum  of  750,000/.,  which  is 
applied  in  each  of  the  years  1881-82  and  1882-83  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  debt  for  the  purpose  of  insurance  against  future  expendi- 
ture on  the  relief  of  famine,  and  which  is  therefore  money  saved, 
must  be  omitted  from  the  expenditure.  With  these  omissions  the 
figures  are  thus  modified :  — 


i83o-Si 
£ 

TJevcnuos  ...  65.262,294 
Expiuditure  62.643,975 


i33r-83 
£ 

70.341,000 
67,444,000 


1882-83 
£ 

66,459,000 
67,191,000 


Surplus    ...    6,618,319    Surplus...  2,897,000    Deficit  ...  732,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  revenue  of  1 88 1-82  exceeded  that 
of  1880-81  by  overone  million,  the  expenditure  was  increased  by 
more  than  4|  millions,  making  a  decrease  in  the  surplus  of  nearly 
3|  millions.  What  has  caused  this  deterioration  in  the  financial 
position  in  a  year  during  which.  Major  B.iring  tells  us,  no  im- 
portant alterations  were  made  in  the  fiscil  system  ?  The  rrfost 
important  increase  in  the  revenues  of  1881-82  is  under  the  head 
of  Productive  Public  Works,  which  yielded  1,176,214/.  more  than 
in  1880-81  ;  and  this  more  than  accounts  for  the  whole  increase, 
for  though  several  heads  show  an  increase,  they  are  counter- 
balanced by  others  which  show  a  decrease,  the  latter  prepon- 
derating by  97,508/.,  leaving  the  net  increase  in  the  gross  revenue 
at  1,078,706/.  So  far  the  figures  are  not  unsatisfactory  ;  but  we 
have  now  to  account  for  an  increase  of  4,801,000/.  in  the  expendi- 
ture. In  examining  the  details  we  find  that  the  working  expenses 
and  interest  charges  of  Productive  Public  Works,  from  which 
there  was  such  a  large  improvement  in  the  revenue,  increased  by 
413,563/.;  interest  on  the  Public  Debt  and  other  accounts  in- 
creased by  /r|8,S32/. ;  loss  by  exchange  was  greater  by  560,670/. 
The  army  charges  are  shown  at  401,287/.  higher  than  in  1880-81 ; 
but  this  result  has  been  arrived  at  by  a  redistribution  of  the  war 
and  ordinary  army  expenditure.  Major  Baring  confesses  that  the 
division  does  not  pretend  to  any  great  accuracy,  and  that  "it  cannot 
be  dTubtcd  that  a  great  deal  of  the  expenditure  debited  to  the 
ordinary  account  really  belongs  to  the  war."  Excluding  these 
four  items,  there  still  remains  an  increase  of  nearly  3  millions  to 
be  accounted  for.  Of  this  more  than  2  millions  comes  under  the 
head  of  Public  AVorks,  chiefly  of  an  unproductive  character,  in- 
cluding 720,000/.  spent  on  works  calculated  to  be  protective 
against  famine  expenditure.  The  remaining  835,000/.  is  scattered 
over  nearly  every  head  of  the  Budget.  It  is  evident  that  tlio 
Government  of  India,  being  relieved  by  the  cessation  of  the 
Afghar  war  from  the  urgent  neccessity  for  economy,  has  been 
unable  to  resist  the  demands  for  increased  expenditure  in  almost 
every  branch  of  the  administration. 

Coming  to  the  Estimates  for  1882-S3,  we  find  that  the  fiscal 
reforms  adopted  by  the  Government  of  India  involve  an  estimated 
loss  of  2,886,000'.  These  are  the  remission  of  import  duties,  the 
reduction  oi  the  salt  tax,  and  the  assumption  by  the  Government 
of  the  charges  for  village  accountants  in  the  North- VVcbt  Provinces 
and  Oudh.  Had  these  reforms  not  been  made,  the  revenue 
would  have  been  estimated  at  69,342,000/.,  and  the  expenditure 
at  67,188,000/.,  giving  a  surplus  of  2,154,000/.,  instead  01  the 
deficit  shown  above  of  732,000/.  The  decrease  of  one  million  in 
the  revenue  is  due  to  extremely  cautious  Estimates,  although  opium 
has  not  been  under-estimated  to  the  extent  that  it  was  last  year. 
There  is  no  apparent  reason  why,  in  the  absence  of  unforeseen 
calamities,  the  revenue  of  1S82-83  should  not  be  as  high  as  it 
was  in  1881-82,  with  the  deduction  of  the  taxes  remitted.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  the  actual  revenue  may  probably  approach  67^ 
millions.  Although  the  Government  estimates  for  a  reduction  in  the 
army  expenditure  of  99  J, 000/., and  in  loss  by  exchange  by  529,000/., 
and  reductions  under  a  few  other  heads  amounting  to  637,000/., 
the  whole  of  this  saving  of  2,157,000/.  is,  with  the  exception  of 
253,000/.,  appropriated  for  increased  expenditure  under  other 
heads.  Comparing  the  estimated  expenditure  of  the  year  1S82-83 
with  the  actual  expenditure  of  1880-81,  and  omitting  the  war 
charges  and  the  amount  applied  to  the  reduction  of  debt  for  in- 
surance against  famine,  we  lind  that  out  of  the  thirty-si.x  heads  of 
charge  the  e.xpenditure  shows  an  increase  under  twenty-seven  heads 
to  the  amount  of  5,358,808/.,  while  under  the  remaining  heads 
there  is  a  decrease  amounting  to  Si  1,783/.,  leaving  a  net  increase 
in  the  estimated  expenditure  of  no  less  than  4,547,025/.,  of  which 
3,405,460/.  belongs  to  public  works  of  various  kinds — productive, 
protective,  and  ordinary.  The  remaining  million  is  distributed 
over  the  different  branches  of  the  admiuistiation.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  this  increase  in  the  expenditure,  combined 
with  the  sacrifice  of  revenue  involved  in  the  fiscal  reforms  to 
which  we  have  referred,  land  the  Government  of  India,  including 
the  provincial  Governments,  in  an  estimated  deficit  of  732,000/. 
We  have  already  observed  that  the  revenue  will  probably  exceed 
the  Estimate  by  about  a  million,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  year  may  end  in  a  surplus  instead  of  a  deficit.  Lord 
Hartingtou  may  be  able  to  explain  and  to  justify  the  great  increase 
of  expenditure  which  has  succeeded  in  dissipating  the  splendid 
surplus  inherited  by  the  present  Govorunieut  from  its  predecessors, 
but  he  can  hardly  claim  lor  it  the  credit  of  greater  economy  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  finances  of  India.  It  is  owing  10 
that  surplus,  or  rather  to  the  financial  position  which  produced  it, 
that  the  Government  of  India  has  been  enabled  to  carry  out  the 
importanl  reforms  which  characterize  this  year's  Budget,  and 
Major  li.tring  has  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  These 
reforms  were  the  object  oi  Lord  Lyllou'o  and  Sir  John  Strachej's 
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financial  policy;  and,  altbougli  they  are  calculated  to  produce 
great  benefits  to  India,  they  are  not  popular  with  that  portion  of 
the  Indian  community  which  is  able  to  make  itself  heard  by  the 
public. 


BOYS. 

THE  original  and  amusing  character  of  boys  has  been  too  little 
studied.  In  all  English  fiction  we  only  know  two  authors 
who  have  studied  boys  with  the  eyes  of  the  humourist,  and  these 
two  are  extremely  dissimilar  writers — Mr.  George  Meredith  and  | 
Mr.  Henry  Kingsley.  Mr.  Meredith  has  devoted  many  chapters 
of  Richard  Feuerel  (a  book  which  we  are  not  recommending  to 
the  notice  of  the  public  schools)  to  a  romantic  and  a  worldly  boy,  to 
Richard  and  Rip.  Mr.  Meredith  spoke  with  some  plainness  about 
points  in  the  puerile  character  which  are  generally  aud  judiciously 
omitted.  But  he  also  proved  that  he  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  de- 
lightful gravity  with  which  boys  carry  out  their  own  savage  code 
of  manners  aud  customs.  Novelists  have,  to  tell  the  truth,  no 
fair  chance  of  drawing  boys.  They  do  not  see  them  at  school, 
•where  they  herd  together  in  a  primitive  kind  of  society,  with 
tarbarous  laws  of  its  own.  We  are  acquainted  with  a  school, 
not  a  public  one,  in  which,  ten  years  ago,  the  bnys  of  the  two 
"  sides  " — that  is,  the  boys  whose  rooms  are  in  diilerent  parts  of 
the  building — waged  a  ferocious  and  interminable  war  against 
each  other  with  clubs  and  other  rude  weapons.  A  boy  who  met 
a  dweller  on  the  other  side  anywhere  was  obliged  to  "go  for 
him "  in  real  earnest,  even  if  the  enemy  chanced  to  be  his  own 
brother.  These  young  savages  had,  however,  mitigated  their 
barbarous  mode  of  life  by  contriving  a  sort  of  sanctuary.  A 
certain  portion  of  a  certain  dry  ditch  was  regarded  as  neutral 
ground,  and  in  this  ditch  brothers,  cousins,  aud  friends  could 
meet  by  stealth,  without  being  obliged  to  half  murder  each  other. 
No  doubt  this  is  a  strong  e.\:ample  of  what  boys  can  do  in  the 
way  of  devising  rules  for  their  own  society.  liat  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  us  have  been  at  school  the  victims  of  the  love  of 
gladiatorial  combats.  Among  the  ancient  Celts,  historians  tell 
us  that  one  would  occasionally  kill  himself  to  amuse  the  rest. 
Many  of  us  have  been  compelled  to  fight  our  most  intimate  friend, 
without  the  gloves,  for  the  entertainment  of  bigger  boys.  At 
public  schools  the  savage  political  instincts  of  boys  have  been  by 
this  time  somewhat  modified.  The  condition  of  a  colleger  at 
Eton  is  very  diti'erent  from  what  it  was  in  more  barbarous  days. 
But,  if  Winchester  boys  are  still,  as  of  old,  compelled  to  learn  an 
entirely  new  language,  the  traditional  slang  of  the  school,  then  one 
fine  old  example  of  the  grave  absurdities  of  boys  survives  to  our 
time.  Every  one,  when  he  gets  into  the  sixth,  or  becomes  too 
hig  to  be  easily  bullied,  believes  that  bullying  has  quite  gone  out. 
But,  if  he  judiciously  examines  the  small  boys  of  his  school  (after 
he  has  left),  he  will  probably  learn  that  cruelties  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  the.  fancy  of  Apaches  or  Ojibbeways  are  still  being 
practised  where  he  had  fancied  that  all  was  gentleness  and  peace. 
Now  most  novelists  (except  .Mr.  James  Payn)  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten what  being  bullied  was  like.  They  have  forgotten  the 
tradition  of  the  juniors,  so  much  more  complex  than  the  "  tradi- 
tion of  the  elders,"  and  they  are  obliged  to  study  the  com- 
paratively mitigated  and  civilized  boy  whom  they  see  at  homo  in 
the  holidays.  In  the  holidays,  at  home  or  on  a  visit,  the  human 
boy  is  very  like  the  savage  on  a  missionary  settlement.  He  keeps 
his  natural  instincts  carefully  in  the  background,  and  conforms 
outwardly  to  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  He  is  polite,  frank,  and 
modest,  and  pretends  to  listen  with  patience  to  tales  of  great  old 
matches  and  runs  made  long  ago.  You  get  the  impression  that 
your  reminiscences  of  the  mighty  men  of  old,  such  as  were 
Jackson  aud  Tarrant,  Sewell  and  Wisdan,  and  the  rest,  are  very 
interesting  to  your  young  friend.  But  what  do  you  know  about 
this  youth  when  he  gets  back  to  school  and  resumes  his  natural 
condition  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  barbarous  tribe  ?  He 
may  be  bullying,  "  tunding,"  playing  practical  jokes,  smoking 
in  secret  places,  or  studying  the  works  of  the  learned  but 
irreligious  Haeckel,  if  he  chances  to  be  a  precocious  man,  and 
not  a  healthy  barbarian.  There  are  schools  in  which  the  elder 
boys,  whose  minds  should  be  wholly  devoted  to  Greek  Iambics,  are 
really  absorbed  in  modern  controversies  about  evolution,  religion, 
and  the  descent  of  man  from  the  ascidian.  There  are  others,  and 
many  of  them,  in  which  fighting  in  the  English  manner  has  gone 
out,  and  belligerents  kick  or  slap  each  other,  like  French  boys. 
The  British  schoolboy,  between  kicking  and  evolution,  is  not  what 
he  was,  but  the  barbarian  still  survives  in  him.  He  would  no 
more  allow  a  master  to  know  that  he  had  been  cruelly  bullied 
than  an  Irish  peasant  would  throw  light  on  one  of  the  dastardly 
murders  about  which  we  read  every  day,  if  we  take  the  trouble 
to  look  at  the  column  in  the  newspapers  which  is  headed 
"  Ireland." 

The  novelist,  as  we  have  said,  only  knows  the  British  boy  at 
home,  and  at  home  he  is  not  himself.  But  some  novelists  are 
schoolmasters,  or  some  schoolmasters  are  novelists,  and  it  is  an  odd 
thing  that  they  do  not  seem  at  all  to  appreciate  their  chances. 
Canon  Farrar  was  a  schoolmaster  when  he  wrote  Erie,  and  a 
number  of  other  maudlin  fables  about  boys  who  were  vicious,  boys 
who  were  sentimental,  but  never  about  boys  as  they  are,  with  their 
grave  barbaric  view  of  life,  and  their  inability  to  recognize  any 
bul:  their  own  code  of  customs.  "  So-and-so  seems  a  nice  little 
beggar,''  we  once  remarked,  in  what  we  conceived  to  be  appro-  ] 
priate  language,  to  a  small  boy  at  the  same  school  as  our  friend.  "  la  | 


he  a  nice  little  beggar  ?  "  said  the  other  ;  "  he  does  not  go  on  grinds." 
It  appeared  that  our  friend  had  been  forbidden  by  his  family 
doctor  to  pursue  other  boys  who  scatter  little  pieces  of  paper 
across  country,  and  are  known  as  hares.  A  small  boy  at  a  large 
school  actually  died  of  exhaustion  just  outside  the  school  gates 
after  passing  some  hours  of  a  wintry  day  in  this  agreeable 
pastime.  Hence  it  might  seem  that  "  grinds "  are  not  always 
salutary  for  all  boys.  But  our  young  friend  was  so  persuaded 
that  to  go  on  grinds  was  a  universal  duty,  that  he  refused  to  admit 
any  redeeming  qualities  in  a  boy  whose  doctor  forbade  him  to  go. 
This  is  a  pretty  fair  example  of  fourth-form  savagery,  with  its 
I  simple  convictions  and  Spartan  code.  But  Canon  Farrar's  boys 
were  not  of  this  sort ;  they  were  sots,  or  saints,  or  an  unpleasant 
mixture  of  both  characters.  And  the  boys  of  other  schoolmaster 
novelists  are  no  better.  They  are  always  involved  in  plots,  con- 
spiracies, wild  adventures.  There  lies  before  us  a  very  remarkable 
periodical.  The  Ainaha,  conducted  by  the  boys  of  Woburn  School. 
We  do  not  know  much  about  Woburn  School,  but  it  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  engaged  Morley  (we  learn  from  The  Aviwha)  as 
ground  bowler.  The  periodical  contains  an  essay  on  Tales  of 
School  Life,  in  which  Canon  Farrar's  stories  are  reviewed  with 
some  acerbity.  "  They  leave  behind  them  a  sickly  flavour  of  little 
but  feeble  morals  aud  questionable  fact."  "There  is  far  too 
much  conversation  of  the  'goody-goody'  type,  tolerable  only,  if 
tolerable  at  all,  on  a  wet  Sunday  in  the  nursery."  Canon  Farrar's 
book  "  sympathizes  throughout  with  the  hero  in  his  career  of 
crime."  The  critic  of  The  Amosba  is  severe,  but  not  unjust.  H& 
says  nothing  about  To7n  Brown ;  perhaps  Tom  is  out  of  date. 

The  Amwba  contains  curious  proof  of  the  gravity  and  serious- 
ness of  boys  in  long  reports  of  debates  held  by  "  The  Government  " 
and  "  The  Opposition  "  in  the  school  debating  society.  We  have 
failed  to  read  these,  but  then  we  admit  that  we  never  do  succeed 
in  reading  the  debates  of  which  these  are  imitations.  The  speeches 
seem  as  vapid,  tedious,  dull,  empty,  and  verbose  as  any  recorded 
in  the  Times.  An  essay  on  the  "  Future  of  Whiggism  "  is  headed 
by  the  following  propositions,  whether  borrowed  or  original  we 
know  not,  but  always  delightful: — 

Why  are  the  Liberals  glad  ? 

I  will  briefly  enumerate  the  causes  of  tlieir  joy,  namely  :— 

1.  A  fair  chance  for  a  civil  war. 

2.  The  expectation  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Government 

3.  Their  hopes  of  liaving  all  the  Tories  hanged. 

4.  Their  consciousness  that  they  ought  to  be  so  themselvei 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  the  fine  old  Scotch  Tory  of  thef 
song  :— 

Oh,  to  see  good  corn  upon  the  rigs 
And  a  gallows  built  to  hang  the  Whigs, 
And  the  right  restored  where  the  right  should  be, 
Oh,  that's  the  thing  that  would  gladden  me. 

Another  contributor  to  The  Anmha  has  been  reading  De  Quincey, 
and  is  j  ustly  struck  with  the  poverty  of  his  remarks  on  that  ancient 
devinctte,  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  A  somewhat  inconsistent  con- 
tributor to  The  Amoeba  signs  himself  "  Tweedledum."  His  topic 
is  neither  politics  nor  mythology,  but  cricket.  "The  cricket  of  last 
season  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  great  success,"  he  declares ; 
and  adds,  "  in  the  majority  of  the  matches  we  failed  signally." 
The  great  success  must,  therefore,  have  been  purely  relative. 
"  Last  year,"  we  deeply  regret  to  learn,  "  the  fielders  threw 
in  any  way,  and  the  abuse  seemed  to  draw  little  or  no  atten- 
tion from  the  Captain."  Perhaps  the  Captain  was  thinking  of 
his  speech  in  the  coming  debate,  or  of  his  essay  on  De- 
Quincey  and  the  Sphinx,  or  of  the  Future  of  Whiggism. 
Make  the  Captain  wicket-keeper,  and  he  will  be  obliged 
to  keep  his  wits  about  him,  is  our  advice  to  the  editors  of 
The  Amaba,  whose  paper,  by  the  way,  is  beautifully  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  is  agreeably  or  disagreeably  remarkable  for 
the  entire  absence  of  poetry.  Like  The  Artiste,  when  edited  by 
Houssaye,  The  Amaba  "  appears  every  now  and  then,"  and  has  no- 
certain  date. 

Though  we  venture  to  cleave  to  the  opinion  that  the  average 
schoolboy,  when  at  school,  is  literally  a  young  barbarian,  it  is 
fair  to  discriminate.  The  small  boy,  before  his  first  term  at  school, 
is  often  an  imaginative  little  fellow  fond  of  reading  and  even  of 
poetry.  lie  soon  gets  that  knocked  out  of  him,  and  enters  the 
grubby  stage,  abjuring  sentiment,  and  living  chiefly  on  chestnuts, 
oranges,  totl'ee,  tarts,  and  "sock  "  in  general.  In  this  stage  he  is 
a  good  deal  bullied,  and  is  initiated  by  painful  ceremonies  iuto 
the  mysteries  of  the  tribe.  His  hand  is  against  masters  and 
monitors,  and  every  man's  hand  is  against  him.  When  he  reads, 
he  reads  penny  novels  about  boy  pirates.  This  grubby  state 
gradually  alters  as  the  small  boy  takes  to  the  use  of  scent,  and  to 
decorating  his  person  with  gorgeous  neckties  in  the  holidays. 
Soon  after  this  he  either  becomes  an  athlete,  a  student  (very 
rarel}'),  or  a  mere  ornament  of  society  and  man  about  school,  so 
to  speak,  looking  down  on  foot-ball.  These  characteristics  abide 
with  him  till  he  gets  into  the  sixth,  and  the  eleven,  or  gets  a 
scholarship,  or  takes  to  writing  poetry,  or  to  reading  about  evolu- 
tion, or  to  collecting  china  wherewith  to  furnish  his  study.  And 
so  he  ceases  to  be  a  boy,  and  becomes  an  undergraduate,  forgetting 
his  grubby  ways  and  barbarous  rules  of  conduct.  But  in  afl. 
stages  he  is  loyal  to  the  unwritten  laws  of  his  ti'ibe,  and  will 
endure  all  things  rather  than  reveal  anything  to  a  master  or 
pastor. 

By  the  way,  before  saying  farewell  to  boys,  this  is  the  mode  in 
I  which  The  Amaba  sums  up  "a  life  worth  living."  It  is  "little 
I  but  the  alternation  of  exalted  brain  and  exhausted  repose."  Fancy 
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poor  Morley  bowling  to  boys  of  exalted  brain  in  their  moments  of 
exhausted  repose.  No  wonder  the  throwing  iu  to  the  wicket- 
keeper  is  bad,  and  no  wonder  the  Captain  neglects  to  rebuke  it. 
He  is  enjoying  an  interval  of  exhausted  repose. 


SHAKSPEARE  FOR  THE  KIJ^ETEENTH  CENTURY. 

BEN"  JONSON  believed  that  Shakspeare  was  "  for  all  time," 
but  Punch  thinks  differently.  Our  contemporary,  as  some 
of  us  perhaps  have  noticed,  has  been  for  the  last  year  or  two 
■watching  the  restoration  of  Shakspeare  to  our  stage  with  some  un- 
easiness, and,  no  doubt,  with  some  little  reason.  One  can  well 
understand  that  it  is  not  Punch's  cue  to  be  very  much  impressed 
with  such  serious  work  as  Shakspeare  gives,  and  that  he,  for  his 
part,  would  naturally  prefer  that  men  should  occupy  themselves 
rather  with  lighter  and  gayer  entertainment — with  work,  let  us 
say,  such  as  the  author  of  The  Colonel  and  Tito  Manager  can 
produce.  This,  we  repeat,  is  very  natural  and  intelligible  ;  and 
■were  Punch's  objections  directed  to  the  form  which  this  restored 
Shakspeare  is  made  to  take  upon  our  stage,  there  might  be  less 
than  there  is  to  say  against  them.  But  it  is  not  so ;  the  form 
seems  to  please  this  critic  well  enough  ;  indeed  it  is  to  this  form, 
and  to  its  universal  vogue,  that  he  points  with  so  much  triumph 
as  a  proof  of  the  radical  inetfecuialness  of  Shakspeare  him- 
self. "  What  evidence  is  there  to  show,"  Punch  asks,  in  a 
"  Short  Shakspearian  Catechism,"  "  that,  as  a  practical  dramatist, 
Le  was  not  up  to  the  requirements  of  either  an  eighteenth  or  nine- 
teenth century  stage  or  of  an  audience  a.d.  1SS2?"  And  then 
comes  the  answer  : — "  Because  not  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  Irom 
Garrick's  time  till  now,  has  ever  been  given  intact  as  he  wrote  it ; 
but  every  play  has  been  altered  more  or  less,  .iccording  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  manager  who  catered  for  the  taste  and  lancy  of  his 
public.''  The  fatuity  of  this  reasoning  is  so  profound  that  one  is 
tempted  to  leave  it  there ;  to  "  give  God  thanks,''  as  honest 
Dogberry  would  say,  "  and  make  no  boast  of  it."  Indeed,  were 
the  site  not  already  occupied  with  the  latest  flower  of  English  art, 
one  could  almost  wish  to  see  a  statue  of  Punch  set  up  at  the  head 
of  Fleet  Street,  with  these  words,  written  "  in  letters  all  of  gold," 
round  about  the  base: — A  very  statue  of  Dagon,  meet  ior  the  worship 
of  our  honest  Philistines  of  this  nineteenth  century !  But  it  is 
Eot  safe  to  presume  too  much  upon  the  acuteuess  of  the  human 
understanding;  and  it  were  not  perhaps  amiss  to  point  out  that, 
whatever  the  shortcomings  of  Shakspeare  may  be,  he  can 
hardly  in  reason  be  blamed  for  not  anticipating  the  "taste"  and 
"fancy"  that  were  to  be  in  vogue  some  three  hundred  years 
after  his  day.  Moreover,  even  if  we  admit  that  he  does  fail  to 
satisfy  now ;  that  (to  put  poetry  on  one  side)  the  construction  of 
such  plaj'S  as  Othello  or  The  Tempest,  the  drawing  of  such  charac- 
ters as  Ealstaif,  or  lago,  or  Lady  Macbeth,  or  Imogen,  are  felt  by 
the  superior  culture  and  perception  of  a  nineteenth-century  audi- 
•€Doe  to  be,  after  all,  somewhat  slight  and  out  of  date,  though  amply 
suilicient,  no  doubt,  for  the  rude  and  inexperienced  audiences  of 
Elizabeth's  time,  those  uncritical  audiences  that  could  weep  "  over  the 
sorrows  of  a  pair  of  love-sick  young  noodles  who  had  lost  their  hearts 
and  their  heads,'' as /'ti«c7i  eloquently  and  tersely  summarizes  the  story 
of  liumeo  and  Juliet ;  admitting,  we  say,  all  this,  still  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  test  which  our  contemporary  would  apply  to  a 
•dramatist  is  one  of  too  great  severity.  Kepressiug  as  unreason- 
able, though  attractive,  the  thought  of  what  Shakspeare  himself, 
and  "  those  about  Shakspeare,"  might  have  found  to  say  to 
such  a  play  as  The  Colonel,  still  one  may  with  perfect  fairness 
send  one's  ideas  forward  into  the  centuries,  and  ask  what, 
some  two  or  three  hundred  years  hence,  will  critical  audiences 
think  of  our  masterpieces  of  to-day  ?  Svhatever  they  may  say, 
the  most  patriotic  of  us  can  hardly  really  believe  that  the 
present  epoch  marks  the  crown  and  flower  of  all  human  intelli- 
gence. "NVe  know  better,  indeed,  than  to  say  with  Horace  that 
brave  men  lived  before  Agamemnon,  but  we  can  hardly  go 
perhaps  quite  so  lar  as  to  assert  that  all  bravery  will  die  with  the 
splendid  and  triumphant  Agamemnons  of  to-day.  No  ;  the  thoughts 
of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns  !  How  much  wider 
are  our  thoughts  than  Shakspeare's !  and  wider,  we  must  in  reason 
suppose,  will  be  the  thoughts  of  our  sons  in  their  turn.  If,  then, 
years  hence,  as  the  regretful  poet  sings,  may  dawn  an  age 

Which  without  liardness  will  be  sage, 
And  gay  without  IVivolitj', 

what,  one  cannot  but  ask,  may  be  the  judgment  then  passed  on  the 
■work  which  gains  our  votes  so  copiously  and  so  unoTud"-iu"lv 
to-daj.P    If  such  verse  as  ^  o     n   o  J' 

How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night, 
cannot  satisfy  us  to-day,  what  satisfaction  will  be  found  three 
hundred  years  hence  in  such  verse  as 

Pretty  See-usan,  don't  say  no, 
which  "  critical  audiences  "  used  to  chorus  with  such  universal 
rapture  a  few  years  back  ?  If  Mercutio,  with  his  "  talk  of  dreams," 
is  found  but  a  dull  rogue  to-day,  what  will  our  descendants  think 
of  Colonel  Woodd  and  that  catchword  of  his  in  which  Punch  seems 
to  find  the  final  answer  to  inquiring  humanity,  even  as  the  enthu- 
siastic young  Frenchman  found  iu  Chateaubriand  a  guide  to  the 
universe  ?  One  cannot  but  ask  these  questions,  and  we  would  re- 
commend them  to  Punch  as  salutary  matter  for  another  short 
catechism. 


But  let  us  be  serious,  so  far  as  seriousness  is  possible  in  the 
circumstances.  "  My  pretty  young  lady,"  says  the  old  woman 
in  Theocritus's  charming  fll'teenth  idyl,  "  the  (Jreeks  got  to  Troy 
by  dint  of  trying  hard;  trying  will  do  anything  in  this  world.' 
And  so  Punch,  who  has  been  hammering  away  at  Shakspeare 
for  so  long,  has  blundered  upon  a  truth  at  last,  or  rather  upon 
a  half-truth.  No  doubt  Shakspeare  does  not  fully  satisfy  ns  iu 
the  theatre  to-day,  nor  ever  did  fully  satisfy  those  capable  of 
knowing  liis  work  and  seeing  it  as  it  reallj'  is.  It  is  possible  they 
may  have  been  satistied  more  in  the  d.iys  when  acting  was  a  thing 
as  far  apart  from  all  the  show}'  tumultuousness  of  the  modern  stage 
as  this,  attractive  and  useful  as  in  its  way  it  may  bo,  is  apart  from 
the  true  presentation  of  Shakspeare.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
people  who  profess  to  be  able  to  find  only  on  the  stage  the  rcalilv' 
of  Shakspeare,  and  never  by  the  mere  study  of  his  works  to  get  at 
the  flesh  and  blood,  the  humanity,  of  his  characters.  But  it  is 
not  Shakspeare  such  people  are  thinking  of ;  it  is  not  Lear,  or 
Macbeth,  or  Hamlet,  but  the  actor  who  is  before  them  in  those 
characters.  Lamb  explains  this  with  his  usual  nicety  and  acute- 
ness.  He  says  : — "  Such  is  the  instantaneous  nature  of  the  im- 
pressions which  we  take  in  at  the  eye  and  ear  at  a  playhouse, 
compared  with  the  slow  apprehension  oftentimes  of  the  under- 
standing in  reading,  that  we  are  apt  not  only  to  sink  the  play- 
writer  in  the  consideration  which  we  pay  to  the  actor,  but 
even  to  identify  in  our  minds  in  a  perverse  manner  the  actor 
with  the  character  he  represents.  It  is  dillicult  for  a  frequent 
playgoer  to  disembarrass  the  idea  of  Hamlet  from  the  person 
and  voice  of  Mr.  Kemble.  We  speak  of  Lady  Macbeth,  while 
wo  are  in  reality  thinking  of  Mrs.  Siddons."  And  Eckermann 
has  some  shrewd  reflections  on  the  same  idea.  "  Characters," 
he  says,  "  which  have  been  "but  indiff'erently  drawn  by  the  poet 
gain  on  the  stage,  because  the  actors,  as  living  men,  make 
them  living  beings,  and  impart  to  them  some  sort  of  in- 
dividuality. But  the  finely  drawn  characters  of  the  great 
poet,  which  already  stand  out  with  a  sharply  marked  indi- 
viduality, must  lose  on  the  stage,  because  actors  are  not  often  per- 
fectly titled  for  such  parts,  and  very  few  can  completely  lay  aside 
their  own  individualities.  If  the  actor  be  not  the  counterpart  of 
the  character,  or  if  he  do  not  possess  the  power  of  utterly  laying 
aside  his  own  personality,  a  mixture  ensues,  and  the  character 
loses  its  purity."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Irving  has  recently  told 
us  that  "  Only  the  theatre  can  realize  to  us  in  a  lifelike  way  what 
Shakspeare  was  to  his  own  time."  At  first  sight  this  statement 
seems  perhaps  a  little  confusing,  for  it  is  as  certain  as  anything 
can  be  in  this  uncertain  world  that  the  appearance  which 
Shakspeare's  work  presented  in  the  theatre  "to his  own  time''  must 
have  been  very  dillereut  from  its  appearance  in  ours.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  from  the  context  that  what  is  meant  is  that  it 
is  the  actor  only  that  can  truly  interpret  Shakspeare,  can  make 
his  lull  meaning  plain.  One  must  be  always  careful  iu  traversing 
a  man's  judgment  on  matters  connected  with  his  own  profes- 
sion ;  but  we  should,  for  our  part,  be  rather  inclined  to  say 
that  while  the  actor  can  no  doubt  give  us  something  which  is 
attractive  and  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of 
Shakspeare,  that  something  will,  even  at  its  best,  be  something 
other  than  the  real  Shakspeare,  something  other  and  less.  And  this? 
need  not  arise  from  any  failure  of  intellectual  power,  but  solely 
from  the  causes  Eckermann  has  pointed  out ;  nay,  it  must  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  actor  is  necessarily  not  thinking  of 
the  poet,  but  of  himself;  he  must  be  thinking  not  of  Macbeth 
or  Lear,  but  of  how  far  he  can  bring  these  personalities  into 
harmony  with  his  own,  of  what  parts  of  them  he  is  best  fitted  to 
assume,  what  he  were  wisest  to  reject.  It  is  not  the  poetical  efl'ect 
of  the  work  he  is  thinking  of,  but  the  theatrical  efl'ect.  The 
alterations,  then,  that  have  been  made  in  Shakspeare's  work  to 
tit  it  to  the  modern  theatre,  from  Garrick's  time  to  ours,  have 
been  really  made,  not,  as  Punch  thinks,  "  according  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  manager  who  catered  for  the  taste  and  fancy  of  his 
public,  but  according  to  the  capacities  of  the  actors  who  have 
from  time  to  time  come  forward  to  handle  that  work.  And 
in  this  way,  no  doubt,  a  practical  dramatist  Shakspeare  is  not. 
Least  of  all  poets  who  have  ever  written  for  the  theatre  is  he  a 
theatre-poet.  "The  greatness  of  the  poet,"  says  Goethe,  on  the 
secret  of  theatrical  success,  "  is  by  110  means  the  important  matter. 
On  the  contrary,  one  who  is  little  elevated  above  the  general 
public  may  often  gain  the  most  general  favour  precisely  on  that 
account." 

And  when  to  this  inevitable  defect  is  superadded  the  defect 
that  belongs  to  our  own  time,  and  arises  from  the  mutilations 
consequent  on  our  desire  fur  lu.xuriance  and  accuracy,  or  what  we 
are  pleased  to  call  such,  of  scenic  detail,  one  can  understand,  if 
one  cannot  sympathize  with,  the  feelings  of  those  who  entertain 
something  like  an  aversion  to  seeing  Shakspeare's  work  upon  the 
stage.  I  his  very  play  of  Itomeo  and  Juliet,  for  example,  in  the 
poet's  own  day  took  but  two  hours  to  present,  as  he  himself  has 
told  us ;  now,  even  in  its  mutilated  form,  it  fills  nearer  four 
hours  than  three.  Yet,  perhaps,  even  such  Shakspeare  as  we 
can  get  now  is  better  than  what  else  we  get.  That  vast 
mind,  though  broken  up  into  bits  and  exhibited  in  the  fan- 
tastic setting  of  this  or  that  manager,  is  still  better  worth  our 
regard,  can  give  us  more  to  rest  upon,  to  think  about,  than  the 
tumultuous  vulgarities  or  nerveless  commonplaces  of  to-day,  even 
though  we  feel  that  we  are  but  as  little  children  bid  to  gaze  through 
scraps  of  coloured  glass  at  the  sun  iu  eclipse.  But  to  understand 
Shakspeare  we  must  read  him— understand  his  work,  of  course,  in 
all  its  marvellous  height  and  depth,  and  length  and  breadth  ;  for  we 
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need  hardly,  we  would  hope,  be  at  pains  tn  explain  that  we  are 
not  going  along  with  those  excellent,  but  ineH'ectual,  souls  who 
profess  to  construct  the  man  himself  out  of  his  works.  To  this 
end  no  condensations,  or  summaries,  or  selections  are  of  the 
slighttst  avail.  Even  for  the  youngest  readers  thej'  cannot  really 
avail.  The  Tales  of  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister  may  indeed 
interest  a  child  in  the  stories,  and  so  possibly  send  him  to 
the  original.  In  this  way  they  may  bf  found  efl'ectual,  even 
as  "selections"  from  a  poet  may  be  t-  ^-I'tual;  and  the  Tales, 
moreover,  are  in  themselves  so  charming  tbat  one  could  not  but 
l)e  glad  to  see  them  in  any  child's  hand.  But  of  such  work  as  Mr. 
Brandrams  Abridged  Shakspeare  for  the  me  of  the  Young  one 
fian  hardly  say  this,  freely  as  we  must  admit  its  good  intentions. 
To  Punch,  and  those  who  think  with  I'uvch,  that  the  poet 
in  his  native  shape  is  impracticable,  tiresome,  uusatistactory, 
Mr.  Brandram's  book  may  be  recommended  with  a  clear  con- 
science. The  busy  wits  who  have  no  leisure  to  be  voluntarily 
aught  but  funny,  may  tind  their  satisfaction  in  these  fragments, 
even  as  Goldsmith — proh  pudor  ! — proposed  to  find  his  in  dives- 
ting Gray's  Elegy  of  all  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  its 
superfluous  epithets.  Mr.  Brandram's  plan  of  preserving  only 
the  more  important  speeches,  and  those  very  considerably  muti- 
lated, and  connecting  them  uitha  slight  thread  of  narrative,  can 
hardly,  we  conceive,  be  as  successful  as  he  hopes  in  conveying  a 
"clear  impression  of  the  plays,"  even  to  children.  We  must 
confess  that  the  impression  it  has  mostly  conveyed  to  us  is  an 
impression  of  Mr.  Silas  Wegg,  whose  method  of  occasionally 
"  dropping  into  poetry  "  was  really  not  unlike  the  method  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Brandram  in  expoimding  Shakspeare.  A  clear  im- 
pression of  Shakspeare  no  child  can  get — how  many  mature 
minds  have  got  one  ? — but  such  an  impression  as  may  interest 
him  sufficiently  to  go  on  in  the  way  that  will  lead  him  at  last 
into  the  light,  he  is,  we  cannot  but  think,  more  likely  to  get  from 
the  original  text  than  from  any  abridgment.  If  he  is  made  of 
the  stuff  out  of  which  lovers  of  Shakspeare  grow,  give  him  the 
book  itself,  and  let  the  clear  impression  come  in  its  own  good 
time ;  if  he  is  not,  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  abridg- 
ments that  will  help  him.  And  for  "  the  objectionable  ex- 
pressions," Mr.  Brandram  may  rest  his  soul  in  the  satisfi^ction 
that  they  are  to  the  child  no  more  than  a  Ghaldaic  inscription 
or  one  of  M.  Zola's  dirty  stories.  He  does  not  understand 
them,  and,  by  the  time  be  is  capable  of  understanding  them,  he 
will  have  left  Mr.  Brandram's  book  far  behind  him.  In  a  work 
unremembered  now,  or  remembered  only  to  be  laughed  at,  though 
in  truth  it  is,  for  many  things,  the  soundest  piece  of  criticism  ever 
written  on  Shakspeare — we  mean  Johnson's  preface  to  his  edition 
of  the  plays — there  is  a  passage  which,  though  travelling,  of  course, 
beyond  Mr.  Brandram's  commission,  so  exactly  hits  our  feelings  on 
this  subject  that  we  will  conclude  by  quotingit,  and  without  apology, 
for  even  the  geniuses  of  this  superior  age  need  not  disdain  to  learn 
of  Johnson  : — "  Let  him  that  is  yet  unacquainted  with  the  powers 
of  Shakspeare,  and  who  de.-iies  to  feel  the  highest  pleasure  that  the 
drama  can  give,  read  every  play,  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last, 
with  utter  negligence  of  all  his  commentators.  When  his  fancy  is 
once  on  the  wing,  let  it  not  stoop  at  correction  or  explanation. 
When  his  attention  is  strongly  engaged,  let  it  disdain  alike  to  turn 
aside  to  the  name  of  Tlieubald  and  of  Pope.  Let  him  read  on 
through  brightness  and  obscurity,  through  integrity  and  corrup- 
tion ;  let  him  observe  his  comprehension  of  the  dialogue  and  his 
interest  in  the  fable.  And,  when  the  pleasures  of  novelty  have 
ceased,  let  him  attempt  exactness  and  read  the  commentators." 


AN  EPISODE  L\  THE  HISTORY  OF  CONVOCATION. 

THE  paper  in  the  Clturch  Quarterly  for  April  on  "  Convoca- 
tion in  1 701,"  relates  in  detail  a  curious  episode  in  the  history 
of  a  body  which  has  again  within  recent  memory,  after  more 
than  a  century  of  suspended  animation,  resumed  its  place  in  the 
working  machinery  of  the  national  Church.  Nor  is  the  incident 
altogether  without  its  bearing  on  what  the  writer  calls  the  "  some- 
what strained  relations  between  Bishops  and  Presbyters  in  the 
present  day."  But  we  are  happily  not  liljely  to  witness,  in  the 
extremest  tension  of  the  Ritualist  controversy,  such  strange  scenes 
as  discredited  the  dignity  of  that  august  assembly  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  William  III.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  events  of  the  previous  thirteen  years  had  been  such  as  to 
kindle  the  fiercest  fiames  of  passion,  both  religious  and  political, 
between  rival  parties  in  the  Church.  And  inasmuch  as  the  Low 
Church— or,  as  we  should  rather  call  it  in  modern  phrase,  the 
Broad  Church — party  had  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly  of  all  the 
higher  ecclesiastical  appointments  since  the  devolution  of  16S8, 
when  moreover  five  uonjuring  bishops  were  summarily  dis- 
possessed, it  followed  of  course  that  most  of  the  episcopal  sees 
■were  in  the  hands  of  pronounced  partisans  of  a  cause  which  was 
hateful  to  nine-tentbs  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as,  if  we  may 
accept  Mr.  Lecky's  statement,  to  the  great  body  of  the  country 
gentry  and  of  the  poor.  Tillotson,  the  intruded  successor,  or 
in  their  eyes  supplanter,  of  Sancroft  was  the  especial  bete  noire 
of_  the  whole  party,  and  he  was  pursued  to  the  grave  with 
the  bitterest  calumny  and  invective.  Not  only  was  his  moral 
character  called  in  question  and  his  latitudinarian  theology 
ruthlessly  assailed,  but  a  report  was  widely  disseminated  that  he 
had  never  been  baptized,  which  was  so  iar  a  still  graver  impu- 
tation that  it  necessarily  involved  a  denial  of  the  validity  of  his 


orders,  and  therefore  of  the  legitimacy  of  bis  position  as  Arcli>- 
bishop.  Nor  was  his  successor  Tenison,  an  adherent  of  the  same 
school,  much  better  liked.  Among  the  suffragans  Burnet  was  tha 
most  obnoxious,  who,  whatever  his  merits,  was,  to  cite  the  un- 
suspicious testimony  of  Mr.  Lecky,  "  vain,  pushing,  boisterous, 
indiscreet,  inquisitive,  and  singularly  deficient  in  tact,  reticence, 
delicacy,  and  decorum,"  besides  his  cardinal  sin  of  being  a 
thoroughgoing  champion  of  the  Revolution,  and  treating  as 
immaterial,  or  nearly  so,  the  points  at  issue  between  the  English 
Church  and  the  Dissenters,  whose  conformity  he  was  willing  to 
purchase  by  the  surrender  of  almost  everything  they  disliked.  For 
the  rest,  Kidder,  who  had  supplanted  Ken,  was  suspected  of 
Presbyterian  sympathies  ;  Patrick  had  been  brought  up  and  first 
ordained  in  Dissent ;  Stillingfleet  had  held  a  living  under  the 
Commonwealth  while  episcopacy  was  proscribed;  and  the  Primate 
was  reported  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  allow  communicants  who 
objected  to  kneeling  to  receive  the  Eucharist  sitting,  in  defiance  of 
the  rubric.  And  they  had  all  alike  taken  a  prominent  part  ia 
the  abortive  scheme  of  Comprehension.  To  the  main  body  of  the 
Revolutionary  bishops  the  Church  of  England  was  emphatically 
and  before  all  things  a  Protestant  Church ;  to  the  great  mass  of  their 
clergy,  who,  if  not  actually  nonjurors,  sympathized  largely  with 
noujuring  theology,  it  wiis  chiefly  and  essentially  the  lineal  heir 
and  representative  of  the  ancient  Church,  severed  by  an  im- 
impassable  gulf  from  all  forms  of  Protestant  Dissent,  which  lacked 
a  true  priesthood  and  valid  sacraments,  and  were  schismatic, 
heterodox,  and  profane.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  terms 
High  Church  and  Low  Cburch — the  last  meaning,  in  fact,  Lati- 
tudinarian rather  than  Evangelical — first  came  into  use,  and, 
rougbly  speaking,  the  episcopate  was  to  be  found  in  one  camp  and 
the  priesthood  in  the  otner.  The  Bishops  complained  bitterly  ia 
the  House  of  Lords  of  the  factions  formed  against  them  by  their 
own  clergy,  and  "  the  opprobrious  names  and  calumnies  laid  oq 
them,  as  if  they  were  in  a  plot  to  destroy  the  Church."  On  the 
other  hand,  a  prominent  Tory  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  Queen  Anne's  reign  retorted  with  a  suggestion  that  "  one  might 
be  provoked  by  the  behaviour  of  the  Bishops  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
the  toleration  of  episcopacy,  for,  since  they  are  of  just  the  same 
principles  with  the  Dissenters,  it  is  but  just,  I  think,  that  they 
should  stand  on  the  same  foot."  And  the  Tory  squires  of  the  day 
were  represented  as  thinking  a  county  very  happy  which  had 
"not  one  Presbyterian  in  it — except  the  Bishop."  This  antagonism 
of  the  first  and  second  orders  of  the  ministry  had  inevitably  come 
to  the  front  in  Convocation,  where  the  determined  opposition  of 
the  Lower  House  wrecked  William's  pet  scheme  for  uniting  the 
Dissenters  with  the  Church  by  a  compromise.  He  revenged  him- 
self by  silencing  Convocation  altogether  for  the  next  ten  years — 
a  stretch  of  the  prerogative  which  was  resented  as  of  questionable 
legality  and  beyond  all  question  tyrannical  and  unjust.  Wake  and 
Kennett  being  the  chief  literary  advocates  of  the  Government 
policy,  and  the  famous  Atterbury,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
the  leading  spokesman  of  the  clergy. 

In  1697  appeared  the  anonymous  Letter  to  a  Convocation  Man 
insisting  pointedly  on  "  the  right  "  of  Convocation  to  be  summoned 
for  despatch  of  business  with  every  new  meeting  of  Parliament.  It 
created  a  great  sensation,  and  Wake,  the  future  primate,  repUed 
in  a  very  Erastian  treatise  on  The  Authority  of  Christian  Princes, 
over  their  Ecclesiastical  Synods.  This  publication  called  the' 
doughty  Archdeacon  of  Totnes — who  may  perhaps  remind  some 
readers  of  an  Archdeacon  of  later  date — into  the  field,  and 
Atterbury  proceeded  in  his  Rights,  Poicers,  and  Privileges  of  Con^ 
vocation  to  demolish  Wake's  argument.  The  book  was  ably 
written  and  was  received  with  a  chorus  of  applause ;  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  immediately  gave  the  author  an  honorary  D.D,, 
and  Wake  himself  confessed  that  it  was  very  widely  regarded  as  "  a 
complete  conquest "  over  himself.  There  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  a  serious  flaw  in  the  argument,  which  was  based  on  the  un- 
tenable assumption  that  the  Parliamentary  writ  and  summons  of 
the  clergy  (dating  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  who  wanted  to  have 
clerical  representatives  in  Parliament  to  join  in  the  vote  of  supply) 
and  the  Convocation  writand  summons  (issuingfrom  the  Archbishop 
and  of  much  earlier  date)  were  identical.  But  this  mistake  was  not 
detected  at  the  time,  though  two  or  three  Whig  prelates  rushed 
into  print  to  confute  Atterbury,  and  the  judges  discussed  the 
question  of  prosecuting  him  for  assailing  the  prerogative.  The 
tone  of  his  book  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage  in 
the  preface : — 

Those  divines  who  read  lessons  to  princes  how  to  str.iin  their  ecclesiastical 
power  to  the  utmost  without  exceeding  it,  and  oppress  their  clergy  legally, 
are  not  surely  the  best  men  of  their  order.  They  are  Church  Empsoiis  and 
Dudleys  ;  and  usually  find  the  fate  of  such  wretched  instruments,  to  be  do 
tested  by  the  one  side,  and  at  last  abandoned  by  the  other.  Could  we 
excuse  his  ill  principles,  yet  what  shall  we  say  to  those  injurious  reflections 
that  accompany  them  ? — those  slights  and  reproaches  he  so  liberally  casts 
on  his  order  wlien  it  has  the  ill  luck  to  come  in  his  way.  The  clergy  of  his 
own  time  are  dealt  with  yet  worse  by  him.  That  part  of  them  which  desire 
a  Convocation  (that  is,  by  his  leave,  the  far  greater  part  of  them)  are  so 
represented  by  him  as  if  they  were  irregular  in  their  lives,  violent  in  their 
tempers,  and  factious  in  their  principles,  and  the  Government  is  excited  to 
take  vengeance  upon  them  as  men  embarked  in  a  separate  interest,  and 
averse  to  all  methods  of  supporting  it. 

Practically,  at  all  events,  he  won  his  cause,  for  the  new  Tory 
Ministry  insisted  on  Convocation  being  allowed  to  meet  for 
despatch  of  business,  and  on  the  Whig  primate,  Tenison,  devolved 
the  uncongenial  task  of  presiding  over  it.  It  met  February  5,  1701, 
and  elected  Dr.  Hooper^  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Prolocutor,,  wlio 
made  a  telling  speech  with  "  several  artful  wipes  in  it."  A 
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conflict  immediately  ensued  between  the  two  Iloupes  as  to  the 
rig-ht  of  the  Archbishop  to  prorogue  the  Lower  House  at  his 
pleasure,  which  they  disputed,  and  they  continued  accordingly  to 
sit,  in  spite  of  the  prorogations  of  the  Upper  House,  and  passed, 
inter  alia,  a  formal  censure  on  Toland's  C'hristianil y  not  Mijatenous. 
When  the  Upper  House  met  again,  their  proceedings  were 
declared  to  be  "not  only  null  and  void  but  of  very  d.iugerous 
consequence."  The  Lower  House,  however,  not  only  ignored 
this  judgment,  but  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
quarters  by  passing  a  vote  of  censure  ou  Burnet"s  Exposition 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  they  desired  the  Prolocutor 
to  present  to  the  Upper  Ilouse.  The  Bishops  indignantly  de- 
nounced the  censure  as  "defamatory  and  scandalous,"  and  the 
strife  continued  unabated  till  both  Parliament  and  Convocation 
were  dissolved.  Hereupon  followed  another  angry  war  of 
pamphlets,  in  which  Atterbury  again  took  the  lead  on  the  side  of 
the  Lower  House. 

When  Convocation  reassembled  at  the  close  of  1701  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  Houses  broke  out  afresh,  and  was  further 
complicated  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  new  Prolocutor,  Dean 
Woodward,  and  the  arbitrary  refusal  of  the  Bishops  to  permit 
the  election  of  a  new  one.  The  death  of  the  King,  March  8, 
1702,  brought  it  to  a  standstill  for  the  moment,  as  the  Crown 
lawyers  held — though  their  opinion  was  much  questioned — that 
Convocation  was  thereby  ipso  facto  dissolved.  The  High  Church 
party,  however,  were  not  without  their  consolation  at  this 
crisis,  and  the  indomitable  Archdeacon  in  his  next  charge  to 
the  clergy  of  Totnes  did  not  fail  to  remind  them  that,  if  it  had 
been  "laid  hold  of,  in  order  to  perplex  affairs  and  binder  the 
Convocation  from  proceeding  to  business,  yet,  God  be  thanked, 
we  have  a  gracious  Queen  on  the  throne,  who  we  are  sure  will  be  so 
far  from  doing  any  harm  to  the  Church  that  she  will  not  in  her  time 
suffer  any  to  be  done  to  it."  And  when  Convocation  met  again 
tbe  same  year  the  Lower  House  not  only  did  its  best  to  get  a 
censure  on  the  Government  of  the  late  King  inserted  in  their  con- 
gratulatory address,  but  presented  a  formal  complaint  to  Her 
Majesty  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Bishops.  The  Upper  House 
retorted  by  charging  the  Lower  with  a  disparagement  of  the  sacred 
office  of  the  episcopate,  whereupon  the  latter  promptly  asserted 
their  belief  in  the  excluave  claims  of  the  hierarchy  as  a  divine  in- 
stitution, and  requested  the  Bishop  to  draw  up  a  canon  defin- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  subject. 
To  this  demand  the  Bishops  replied  with  characteristic  caution  by 
pointing  to  the  prefiice  of  the  Ordinal,  and  disclaiming  all  right 
to  frame  new  detiuitious  without  a  royal  licence.  Into  the  further 
progress  of  the  controversy  we  cannot  enter  here  except  to 
point  out  that  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  Atterbury  some 
twenty  years  later  under  George  1.  coincided  with  the  forcible  sus- 
pension of  the  powers  of  the  body  he  had  so  vigorously  championed, 
which  had  rendered  itself  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Government 
by  its  condemnation  of  the  Socinian  teaching  of  the  Court 
favourite.  Bishop  Hoadley.  This  time  the  gag  was  more  resolutely 
applied,  and  Convocation  remained  in  abeyance  not  for  ten  years 
but  for  a  hundred  and  thirty,  during  which  the  Church  enjoyed 
the  questionable  blessing  of  "  a  season  of  profound  tranquillity, 
when  all  are  happily  content  to  acquiesce  in  doing  nothing."  But 
the  crisis  of  1701,  exceptional  and  in  some  ways  unsatislactory  as 
it  was,  did  not  pass  away  without  leaving  permanent  effects  on 
the  constitution  and  future  history  of  the  national  Churcli : — 

To  the  disputes  of  1701  we  owe  the  text  book  of  the  procedure  in  our 
Convocations,  Gibson's  Syiiodus  Angiu  ana,  and  the  practical  scaling  by  it 
of  the  questions  then  raised.  Atterbury's  view  as  to  the  rarliaiucnlary 
character  of  the  Lower  House  was  tiiially  demolished  by  Wake  iu  his 
learned  folio,  published  in  1703,  and  has  never  since  reappeared.  ISiit 
though  Atterbury  may  have  been  niistaUen  iu  his  historical  views,  he  did 
good  service  for  the  Church  in  his  day.  He  showed  to  the  State  authorities 
who  ignored  it,  and  to  the  Whig  Bishops  who  oppressed  it,  that  the  Church 
of  England  had  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  was  not  content  to  forego 
them.  He  evoUed  a  strong  and  vigorous  Church  spirit,  which,  though  deeply 
tinged  with  secular  influences,  and  not  built  altogether  on  true  Church  prin- 
ciples, nevertheless  by  its  vigour,  and  the  considerable  amount  of  truth 
which  it  held,  served  to  repress  and  shame  the  fawning  of  an  Krastiau  sul)- 
servienc}-.  He  put  in  motion  a  power  wliich,  cuntmually  gathering  stren;;th 
and  momentum,  presently,  iu  the  lime  of  Sachevereli,  scattered  a  Whig 
Ministry  hke  a  pack  of  cards,  and  proved  to  statesmen  for  ever  that  the 
Church  of  England,  once  thnroughl}' roused  and  united,  is  an  ovcnvlielming 
influence  in  the  State,  and  that  it  cannot  be  safely-  oppressed  beyoud  a  cer- 
tain limit.  So  powerful  indeed  was  the  chamiiioaship  of  this  taieuted  man, 
who  was  first  called  to  the  front  in  tliis  Cuuvucation  controvir,-y,  thut  it 
was  found  in  the  era  of  the  lirst  tieorgc  that  the  King's  goverumeut  could 
not  be  carried  on  unless  he  were  either  bought  or  ruined.  The  lirst  expe- 
dient was  tried  and  failed.  The  second  was  then  resorted  to,  and  succeeded 
but  too  well. 


M.  CHARLES  GRAXDMOUGIX. 

IT  is  generally  said,  and  by  no  means  unjustly,  that  the  present 
generation  of  Frenchmen  is  singularly  deficient  in  poetic  and 
imaginative  power.  In  art  and  in  literature  the  case  seems  to  be 
about  the  same — the  general  standpoint  of  the  followers  of  both 
callings  is  decidedly  low.  Books,  whether  in  prose  or  verse, 
written  with  a  genuinely  high  aim,  are  as  hard  to  hnd  as  pictures 
conceived  and  painted  Avith  a  sincere  effort  to  attain  to  a  high 
region  oi  thought  and  a  tine  style  of  e.cecution.  Such  exceptions 
as  Victor  Hugo,  whose  greatness  is  for  all  time,  and  Sully 
Prud'homme  among  writers,  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  Cazin 
among  artists,  serve  only  to  intensify  the  gloom  which 
strives  to  close  round  the  light  of  their  genius.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  doubly  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  poet  who  has 


still,  in  all  human  probability,  many  years  before  him,  who  has 
steadily  refused  to  learn  the  jargon  of  any  of  the  "  ecoles  en 
vogue,"  and  who  has  exclusively  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  highest  branches  of  his  calling.  Such,  it  seems  to  us, 
is  M.  Grandiiiougin.  He  stands  out  in  happy  relief  from  the 
mass  of  modern  Frencli  poets,  through  his  vigorous  handling  of 
the  subjects  of  which  he  treats.  lie  is  never  h3'sterical  or 
weakly  sentimental,  and  misses  no  opportunity  of  censuring  the 
gentlemen  who  believe  themselves  to  be  poets  because  they 
deprive  themselves  of  their  natural  rest  to  moan  over  the  sad 
beauty  of  their  visions  and  aspirations.  The  keynote  of  his. 
artistic  faith  is  struck  in  "  Le  Reveur "  {Poesies  Nouvelles),. 
addressed  to  a  young  poet — a  most  powerful  piece  of  sustained, 
versiffcation.  He  contemplates  with  wonder  the  feverish  melan- 
choly and  tbe  fitful  struggles  of  the  ambitious  dreamer,  pityingr 
his  strange  desires  and  liis  immature  belief  in  his  own  genius. 
He  points  to  the  great  men  who  have  kindled  the  lire  of  emulatioa 
within  him — did  they  doubt  or  idly  blaspheme  because  they  could 
not  at  once  attain  to  their  ideal  ?  Do  not  question,  he  says,  either: 
yourself  or  others ;  you  will  speak  with  authority  if  your  soul  be 
indeed  visited  by  great  visions.  He  himself  knows  the  sweetness 
of  self-abandonment  to  formless  thought,  the  delight  of  mingling 
his  life  with  the  sterile  forces  of  nature,  and  the  belief  in  himself 
begotten  of  idle  contemplation.  Lift  up  your  head,  he  cries ;  dream 
no  longer !  Let  your  will  dominate  your  visions,  and  you  may 
then  become  great ! 

He  has  a  horror  of  undigested  thought,  and  never  speaks  unles& 
he  firmly  believes  that  he  has  something  to  say ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that,  even  in  his  most  trivial  and  faulty  pieces,  he  gives 
an  impression  of  sincerity.  One  of  the  qualities  to  be  most  noted 
in  his  writing  is  his  passionate  love  for  music;  and  we  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  making  an  extract  from  one  of  his  most 
remarkable  poems  in  the  volume  from  which  we  have  quoted 
above,  "  Le  Violon."  The  orchestra  of  which  the  poet  speaks  has 
just  commenced,  in  obedience  to  the  leader's  signal,  at  the  point 
where  we  begin  our  quotation: — 

Quelle  langue  jamais  vous  pourrait  bien  de'crlre. 
Flutes  qui  traduisez  les  larmes  et  le  rire  ! 
Trombones  rugissants  !    Altos  dou.x  et  voile's  ! 
Hautbois  plus  frais  que  I'herbe  oil  passent  les  eaux  vives !. 
"Vieux  bas^ons  se'rieux  !    Clarinettes  plaintives  ! 
Violons  aux  longs  cris  tendres  ou  desoles  ! 

Eclairs  inattendus  des  strideutes  cymbales  ! 
Sombres  sanglots  des  cors  !    Tonnerres  des  timbalcs  ! 
Harpes  dont  les  des.-.ins  sent  brodc'S  en  cristal ! 
Basses  a  I'accent  male  et  triste  !    Apres  trompettes 
Dont  I'appel,  dominant  rorchestre  et  ses  tempetes, 
Doune  au  cccur  un  essor  belliqueux  et  brutal ! 

Surely  the  swing  of  the  verse  has  something  in  it  akin  to  the  de- 
light that  we  feel  in  hearing  a  fine  symphony,  and  leads  up. 
worthily  to  what  he  says  of  the  greatest  of  all  masters.  But  we 
will  not  mar  the  beauty  of  the  passage  by  making  an  extract  from 
it.  The  intense  love  of  musical  harmony,  and  the  subtle  power  of 
analysing  and  aptly  describing  different  qualities  of  sound,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  these  verses,  are  abundantly  displayed 
throughout  his  other  poems.  The  impression  he  conveys  is  equally 
true  whether  he  speaks  of  the  sharp  sounds  that  ring  out 
startling  one  amidst  the  silence  of  some  great  forest,  or  of  the- 
grand  rhythm  of  waves  and  clear  note  of  sea-breeze  that 
Andromeda  heard  while  Perseus  flew  through  the  sunlight  towards 
the  monster  at  her  feet. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  delight  and  facility  in  recording- 
sensual  impressions  of  all  sorts — for  this  power  of  his  includes, 
other  senses  besides  that  of  hearing — should  sometimes  lead  hiiu 
into  strange  places,  as  when  he  celebrates  the  splendours  of 

Un  punch,  un  v.aste  punch,  ardemment  violet; 
or,  putting  "  vast  punches  "  aside,  he  thunders  in  indignant 
numbers  against  the  dirtiness  of  Seine  water,  and  tells  us  how, 
coming  back  from  a  Paris  swimming  bath  on  a  scorching  day,  "  je 
dus  me  savonner  du  haut  jusques  en  bas."  It  is  almost  in- 
conceivable that  the  author  of  the  "  Priere  de  rEnlaiit  Prodigue  '' 
should  have  condescended  to  print  such  stuff  as  this,  the  more 
so  as  he  has  shown  in  the  "  Propos  de  Chieus  de  Laitiers,''  whom  he 
describes  as  "  roulant  des  pensers  de  vieux  socialistes  "  as  they  go 
about  their  duty,  that  he  can  attain  to  no  inconsiderable  success  in 
liuuiorousdescription.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  it  to"  L'EteaParis,"' 
iu  which  he  deals  most  successfully  with  the  feeling  of  imprison- 
ment and  the  longing  for  nature  which  come  upon  those  who  are 
forced  to  spend  the  summer  months  in  a  great  citj-.  All  those 
who,  loving  the  couutiy,  have  been  forced  to  spend  the  summer 
iu  Paris,  will  cordially  echo  what  he  says  concerning  the  "  Bois 
de  Boulogne,"  that  expurgated  edition  of  nature  iu  which  thj 
Parisian  "  bourgeois  "  takes  his  delight : — 

Bois  correct  en  habit  de  villc, 

D'oii  le  silence  est  exile-, 

Je  tepre'fere  un  champ  de  ble', 

I'rfcs  de  quclque  hameau  tranciuille  ! 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  beautiful  metre  in  which  this  poem  is. 
written,  and  of  which  M.  Grandmougin  is  an  accomplished  master, 
should  have  fallen  almost  completely  into  neglect.  We  should 
have  to  go  back  to  Theophile  do  Viau.  an  author  whose  works  are 
not  as  much  read  as  they  deserve  to  be,  to  find  it  as  often,  or  as 
successfully,  made  use  of  as  it  is  by  this  pnet.  What  could  be 
more  bright  or  more  exquisitely  delicate  <ind  nrm  in  touch  than 
Ills  beautiful  little  "  Propos  de  Lezards  a  Foutaiuebleau  "  ?  We 
know  of  no  more  charming  rendering  01  i.nous  animal  life  thaa 
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tliis  poem,  exceptin<?  tlie  "Chanson  des  Libellules"  and  the 
tenderly  luiraorous  "OluiDsou  des  Moiiches,''  which  irresistibly 
recalls  by  the  measured  caprices  of  its  metre  the  arabesques  that 
the  flies  trace  in  the  brilliant  summer  light. 

In  strong  contrast  to  these  fanciful  creations  are  those  poems 
of  M.  Grandmougin's  in  which  he  treats  of  the  great  forces  of 
nature — "  Circulus,"  in  which  torrents,  seas,  and  clouds  are  heard 
striving  with  each  other ;  "  La  Chanson  du  Vent,"  with  its  terrible 
refrain;  and  his"Ilymne  a  FOcoan,"  which  is,  it  seems  to  us, 
among  the  grandest  of  French  poems.  We  wish  that  we  could 
do  more  than  merely  mention  his  powerful  "  Legende  de  Quentin 
Metzys,"  but  we  have  no  heart  to  malie  chance  quotations  from  it, 
and  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  original  published  in  the 
"  Souvenirs  d'Anvers."  But  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than 
bring  this  article  to  a  close  by  quoting  as  much  as  our  space  will 
permit  us  from  "  Le  Jour  des  Morts  dans  la  Foret " :  a  poem 
which  seems  to  us  most  admirable  for  its  great  beauty  of  language 
and  delicately  shifting  metre,  as  well  as  for  its  imaginative 
qualities :  — 

De  la  cloche  des  nioi;ts  les  lointaines  voices 

IM'arriveiit  h  travcr.s  le  bois  sileiicieiix, 

Kt  la  scrc'uitc  douloureuse  des  cieux 

Ajoute  uii  cliaime  etrani^e  il  leurs  voix  de'solees. 

Les  Cloches. 

Pocto,  dont  I'ame  assombrie 
Par  nos  lugubres  angelus 
Se  tourne,  tout  endolorie, 
Vers  les  amis  qui  ue  sont  plus, 
Songe  a  ta  lumiueuse  et  celeste  patrie. 

Xc  plourc  pas,  nos  grandes  voix 
Ne  sont  point  tristes  pour  le  Juste  : 
Va  !  chante  !  f.iis  ce  que  tu  dois  ! 
Vertueux,  austere  et  robuste, 
N'appelle  que  ton  Dieu  dans  la  splcndeur  doa  bois. 

The  Church  bids  the  poet  turn  from  the  troubling  influence  of  the 
AVind's  song,  and  the  sadness  inspired  by  the  evening  sky,  to  seek 
for  peace  in  her  bosom.  Then  the  Forest,  bitter  and  sad  in  its 
-autumnal  beauty,  answers : — "  Strive  not  to  escape  from  Earth's 
embrace  !  Man's  winter,  death,  is  followed  by  no  spring — life  is 
long  and  sad  enough  to  prepare  the  soul  for  eternal  sleep  ;  no 
power  can  resuscitate  the  eyes  that  saw  and  the  heart  that  felt  in 
life  which  is  past  ": — 

Assis  sur  un  tronc  d'arbre  et  les  pieds  dans  la  mousse, 

J'ecoutais  cncor  la  forct 

A  la  voix  forinid  iblc  et  douce, 
Dont  la  voix  on  nioi-meme  avec  douleur  vibrait, 
Quand  tout  il  coup,  la-bas,  dans  la  nuit  dejii  noire, 
Parmi  les  profondcurs  vagues  du  bois  dormant, 

Eclatcrcnt  brutaleuient 
Des  f.iiit.'in  s  (le  cors  qui  sonnaient  la  virtoire  ; 
Puis  .111  nil  inr  moment  que  leurs  striilent^  accord -s 
KoMi,Kiiciit  ]>■  ;4rand  repos  de  cette  soliuide. 
La  cloche  s'e'teignit  qui  nie  parlait  des  morts 
Et  la  lune  apparut,  belle  de  quietude  ! 

Les  Cors. 
Hallali  !    Sois  libre  et  joyeux  ! 
En  vaillant  ch;is-eur  prerids  la  vie, 
Lt  d'aucnne  philosophic 
]S'e  te  rends  I'esprit  soucieux  ! 

The  chorus  of  horns  rings  out  in  notes  of  strident  gaiety  through 
the  forest  stillness,  driving  all  melancholy  visions  from  the  poet's 
inind : — 

Puis  tout  se  tut  ;  les  cors,  au  milieu  des  rame'es, 

Moururent  en  notes  calmees, 
Et  la  nuit,  toujours  douce  au  v.iy:igeur  lasso, 
Me  dit :  "  Prends  ton  baton  et  leve-toi !  C'est  I'lieure  ! 
Viens  !    Je  suis  ton  amie,  et  souvent  la  meilleure  ! 
Puis  ce  bois  trop  obscur,  et  ce  vent  trop  glace' ! 

Prends  le  repas  du  soir  :  Ecoute  !  Cause  !  Oublio 
Tons  ces  cris  de  triomphe  ou  de  melancolie. 
Puis  confie  au  sommeil  ton  esprit  agite', 
Viens  !    Je  femporterai,  jusqu'a  la  tiiste  aurore, 
Dans  des  reves  plus  beaux  et  plus  vivants  encore 
(^ue  toutes  les  splendeurs  de  la  realite  !  " 

jS'o  comment  of  ours  can  be  needed  to  draw  attention  to  the  great 
poetic  qualities  which  these  lines  contain.  Their  author  is  un- 
doubtedly a  writer  of  true  genius,  and  we  wish  him  all  success  in 
his  efforts  to  infuse  a  manlier  and  more  wholesome  strain  of  feel- 
ing into  modern  French  poetrv.  We  cannot  insist  too  much  upon 
the  complete  absence  of  ignoble  matter  and  forced  sentiment  in  his 
writings.  To  one  who  reads  much  modern  French  literature  it  is 
as  good  to  open  one  of  his  books  as  it  is  to  go  from  a  study  room 
into  the  open  air  on  a  breezy  day.  Of  his  dramatic  poems  we 
have  purposely  not  spoken  here.  Those  who  interest  themselves 
in  French  music  cannot  fail  to  be  familiar  with  his  sacred  legend 
"  La  Vierge,"  set  to  music  by  M.  Massenet ;  and  our  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  mention  his  ode  to  Berlioz,  very 
finely  spoken  by  M.  Mounet-Sully  on  a  recent  occasion. 


ELECTPJC  LIGHTING  AND  STORAGE  BATTERIES. 

OTsE  of  the  most  important  modern  developments  of  practical 
electrical  science  is  undoubtedlj' the  so-called  "  electric  storage 
of  energy."    We  have  before  given  our  reasons  for  objecting  to 


this  nomenclature,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  term  which 
shall  bo  scientifically  exact,  and  yet  concise  enough  to  be  used. 
What  is  known  as  electric  storage  of  energy  really  means  conversion 
of  kinetic  energy  of  motion  into  potential  energy  of  chemical 
separation  through  the  intervention  of  electric  currents,  such 
potential  energy  of  chemical  separation  being  in  such  a  form  that 
it  can  be  at  once  converted  into  energy  of  the  form  of  electric 
current.  This  is  the  one  point  of  the  practical  application  of  elec- 
tric science  which  shows  but  few  successful  attempts  at  advance 
since  the  Exhibition  at  Paris  last  autumn.  Several  forms  of 
storage  or  secondary  batteries  appear  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the 
catalogue,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  shown,  and  from  the 
descriptions  of  them  published  in  the  catalogue  this  is  not  sur- 
prising. However,  now  the  new  English  Company  who  own 
M.  Faure's  patents  have  begun  to  exhibit  the  Faure  battery,  and 
the  Electric  Power  Storage  Company  are  showing  a  new  form  of 
secondary  battery,  that  of  MM.  Volkmar  and  Sellon.  It  may  be 
advisable  here  to  give  an  outline  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  subject  of  secondary  batteries.  It  had  long  been  known 
that,  if  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  water  be  elec- 
trolized  by  means  of  a  voltaic  battery  using  pLitinum  elec- 
trodes, the  cell  in  which  the  electrolysis  had  taken  place 
would  act  as  a  battery  of  high  electromotive  force  for  a  short 
time.  Sir  William  Grove  (then  Mr.  Grove)  showed  practically 
that  this  was  due  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  one  platinum 
plate,  and  hydrogen  by  the  other,  and  his  practical  proof  wns  given 
by  bis  device  of  a  "gas  battery."  It  was  then  iouud  that  lead 
plates  had  the  same  property  as  platinum  plates.  But  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  this  was  for  a  difl'ereut  reason  ;  that,  whereas  the 
platinum  plates  "  occlude  "  the  g^ses— that  is  to  say,  soak  them  up 
as  a  sponge  soaks  up  water  without  undergoing  any  chemical 
changes — the  lead  plates  act  in  this  way: — The  one  plate  becomes 
coated  with  peroxide  of  lead,  whilst  the  other  is  reduced  to  a  clean 
surface  of  metallic  lead  ;  and  the  electro-chemical  action  through 
the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  one  case  between  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  and  in  the  other  between  metallic  lead  and  lead  peroxide, 
is  the  cause  of  the  curreiit.  This  leads  at  once  to  the  invention  of 
M.  PlantiS.  He  discovered  that,  if  two  lead  plates  be  taken  and 
used  as  electrodes  in  the  electrolysis  of  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  water,  and  that  if  the  current  be  reversed  from  time  to 
time,  and  periods  of  rest  when  no  current  is  passed  be  allowed  be- 
tween the  reversals  for  gradually  increasing  spaces  of  time,  the 
plates  get  "  formed,"  or  acquire  the  power  of  storing  more 
energy  than  can  be  accumulated  by  new  lead  plates.  This 
battery  of  M.  Plante  had  some  little  use  practically,  prin- 
cipally for  heating  the  wire  of  the  galvanic  ecraseur  for 
surgical  operations,  as,  when  excited  by  another  battery,  it 
affords  a  cell  of  high  electromotive  force  and  very  low  internal 
resistance — exactly  the  qualities  which  are  wanted  in  a  battery  in- 
tended to  produce  heating  eliects.  M.  Faure  made  a  great  step  in 
advance  by  his  plan  of  coating  the  lead  plates  with  red  lead  in 
fine  powder,  whereby  the  capacity  of  the  batteiy  was  much  in- 
creased. Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Sir  William 
Thomson's  first  published  remarks  on  this  invention  were  by  no 
means  exaggerated.  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  growing 
prejudice  amongst  electricians  against  the  Faure  battery;  and,  on 
looking  into  the  subject,  we  are  able  cordially  to  sympathize  both 
with  those  who  hold  the  opinion  of  Sir  AVilliam  Thomson,  that 
this  is  a  great  invention,  and  with  those  who  believe  that  it  is  of 
little  practical  use  and  has  been  much  overrated.  The  original  four 
Cells  sent  over  to  be  tested  by  Sir  William  Thomson  gave  sur- 
prising results.  They  srave  back  a  very  high  percentage  of  the 
energy  used  to  charge  them,  and  their  loss  of  energy  when  not  in 
action  wiis  very  small — about  ten  per  cent,  per  day.  They  have 
lasted  well,  being  still  in  use  as  part  of  a  large  battery  of  such 
cells  used  bv  Sir  William  Tiiomson  as  part  of  the  apparatus 
for  lighting  his  house.  Against  this  we  have  to  set  the  ex- 
perience of  many  experimentalists  who  have  tried  to  make 
cells  according  to  M.  Faure's  ])atent,  and  who  have  found 
that  the  cells  so  made  give  back  a  low  percentage  of  the 
energy  of  charging,  and  lose  their  energy  very  rapidly 
when  not  in  use.  And,  again,  many  well-known  electricians 
have  asserted  that  the  Societe  de  la  Force  et  de  la  Lumiere,  the 
owners  of  the  Faure  patent,  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  furnish 
cells  to  be  tested,  ^^'e  believe  that  the  real  state  of  the  case  is  as 
follows  : — If  a  large  number  of  cells  are  made  as  nearly  as  possible 
identical,  a  small  percentage  of  them  will  turn  out  as  well  as  Sir 
William  Thomson's  first  four,  whilst  the  rest  will  be  of  varying 
degrees  of  badness.  The  whole  question  of  how  to  make  a  Faure 
battery  of  good  quality  is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  Messrs.  Carpenter 
and  Tribe  have  shown  that  no  battery  on  this  plan  can  be  expected 
to  retain  its  energy  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  have  further 
shown  that  a  certain  loss  of  energy  is  essenti.al  to  the  preservation 
of  the  rest.  In  other  words,  that,  if  a  plate  of  lead  coated  with 
peroxide  of  lead  be  immersed  in  weak  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  in 
course  of  time  the  whoh^  of  the  peroxide  becomes  converted  into  sul- 
phate of  lead,  and  that  if  this  change  begins  next  the  lead  plate,  so 
as  to  form  a  film  of  lead  sulphate  between  the  metallic  lead  and  the 
peroxide,  the  remaining  peroxide  will  change  but  slowly  into  sul- 
phate. Another  defect  exhibited  by  some  cells  made  on  this  plan 
is  the  formation  of  some  soluble  sails  of  lead,  which  in  time  pro- 
duce filaments  of  metallic  lead  like  "  lead  trees,"  joining  the  plates 
and  to  making  the  cell  worthlt\ss.  How  far  Messrs.  Volkmar 
and  Sellon  have  overcome  these  difliculties  we  cannot  say ;  as  yet 
i;he  six  months  of  Iheir  provisional  protection  has  not  expired,  and 
they  wisely  keep  the  details  of  their  invention  secret.    But  they 
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make  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
materially  reduce  the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  apparatus,  which  in 
all  known  forms  of  such  batteries  is  excessive.  Of  course  after 
reading  the  picturesque  articles  which  have  been  written  on  this 
subject,  pointing  out  how  energy  for  lighting  and  for  driving 
machinery  may  now  be  left  at  the  door  with  the  milk,  it  is 
natural  to  inquire  what  the  importance  of  storage  batteries  can  be 
if  they  are  so  heavy  that  it  is  difficult  to  move  them  about.  _  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  there  are  but  few  cases  in  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  move  such  batteries  from  place  to  place,  though  these 
cases  are  sufficiently  important  to  make  it  desirable  to  find  some 
form  which  shall  be  light  and  portable,  and  preserve  its  "  charge  " 
for  some  long  time.  Even  now  the  forms  of  storage  batteries 
which  we  possess  are  of  the  greatest  value  ;  by  their  means  alone 
can  we  hope  to  utilize  the  energy  of  tides,  and  by  their  means  alone 
can  we  hope  to  light  trains  moved  by  steam-power,  and  by  their 
means  alone  can  we  hope  to  get  electrically  moved  carriages  on 
common  roads. 

At  present  the  Faure  battery  is  used  to  light  some  of  the 
trains  on  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway.  They 
are  excited  by  a  dynamo-machine,  and  then  placed  in  the  train. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  more  economical  to  use  a 
dynamo  driven  by  the  engine  of  the  train,  instead  of  these  cells ; 
but  it  is  generally  thought  that  this  dynamo  could  be  worked 
more  advantageously  by  the  movement  of  the  train  than  by  an 
independent  engine  taking  its  steam  from  the  locomotive  boiler. 
If  this  plan  were  to  be  carried  out,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  a 
storage  battery  as  part  of  the  system,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience 
of  the  lights  going  out  whenever  the  train  stopped.  There  is  yet 
another  purpose  for  which  such  batteries  may  become  useful.  For 
purposes  of  domestic  lighting  by  incandescent  lamps  it  is  ad- 
visable to  use  a  very  low  electromotive  force,  and  to  put  all  the 
lamps  in  parallel  series.  If  any  large  number  of  lights  be 
arranged  on  this  system,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  main  con- 
ductors of  very  great  size,  and  consequently  of  very  large 
first  cost.  But  it  would,  with  a  cheap  and  efficient  secoa- 
darv  battery,  be  easy,  with  a  small  conductor  as  a  main, 
to  "charge  a  large  number  of  cells  in  series  by  means 
of  a  current  of  liigh  electromotive  force,  which,  running  only 
along  underground  conductors  would  form  no  source  of  danger;  the 
batteries  being  disconnected  would  then  furnish  a  large  current  of 
low  electromotive  force  suitable  for  domestic  use,  both  as  a  source 
of  light  and  of  power.  In  the  case  of  tides  their  application  is 
obvious ;  it  is  quite  clear  that  to  attempt  to  light  a  town  by 
means  of  a  dynamo  driven  by  the  tide  would  be  absurd,  as  the 
period  of  slack  water  would  occur  on  many  days  of  the  year  at  the 
very  time  when  light  was  most  wanted.  But  if  the  dynamo  be  em- 
ployed to  excite  a  secondary  battery,  it  may  always  be  kept  going 
when  there  is  power  to  drive  it,  and  the  energy  stored  in  the 
battery  can  be  used  either  for  lighticg  or  driving  machinery  when- 
ever it  is  wanted.  As  in  the  case  of  tidal  energy  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  the  battery  to  remain  idle  for  a  few  hours,  the  loss 
common  to  those  forms  with  which  electricians  are  familiar  is  not 
of  much  importance.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  case  of  wind 
power,  which  some  physicists  hope  to  be  able  to  utilize 
by  means  of  storage  batteries  ;  here  the  energy  might  have 
to  be  kept  for  weeks  or  months,  and  we  fear  that  as 
yet  no  battery  has  been  produced  which  will  fulfil  the  necessary 
conditions.  If  such  a  cell  could  be  devised  we  might  hope  to 
solve  the  problem  which  has  so  long  occupied  the  attention  of 
naval  engineers — how  to  store  up  the  energy  of  the  rolling,  pitch- 
ing, &c.,  of  a  vessel  in  a  sea-way,  so  as  to  use  it  as  a  motive  power 
during  calms;  and  could  this  be  done,  an  enormous  advantage  to 
commerce  is  certain.  But  as  yet  all  mechanical  means  which  have 
been  tried  have  only  served  to  show  that  the  thing  can  be  done, 
and  that  there  is  ample  power,  if  it  can  be  collected,  to  eSect  the 
results  which  are  wanted.  Severalof  the  methods  proposed  would 
be  sufficient  to  drive  a  dynamo  machine,  and  if  we  only  had  a 
storage  battery  which  should  only  lose,  say  ten  percent,  per  month, 
many  long-voyage  vessels  could  have  half  their  engine  space,  and 
the  whole  of  their  coal-carry i^ig  space,  free  for  cargo,  and  their 
owners  would  be  spared  the  cost  of  coal,  and  the  fire  risks  would 
be  much  diminished. 

The  lectures  at  the  Crystal  Palace  are  being  continued,  and  are 
now  on  special  subjects  by  exhibitors.  Mr.  Alexander  Siemens 
delivered  the  first  of  this  series,  and  he  has  been  followed  by 
Mr.  Swan,  who  gave  a  very  well  composed  lecture  on  electric 
lighting,  principally  devoted  to  the  incandescent  system.  Mr. 
Swan  must  be  congratulated  on  the  good  taste  which  led  him  to 
avoid  all  reference  to  the  history  of  his  subject.  In  discussing  the 
general  utility  of  this  plan  of  lighting,  Mr.  Swan  gave  a  table  of 
most  astonishing  results.  In  one  case  a  lamp  (resistance  not  given), 
having  a  filament  one  inch  long,  and  -oi  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
gave  292  candles,  with  a  current  of  31  amperes  from  2-4  volts, 
giving  2,927  candle-power  per  horse-power.  We  have  not  made 
the  calculation,  but  assume  that  this  represents  horse-power  of 
electric  energy  and  not  horse-power  expended  by  the  drivino- 
engine.  Even  so,  this  would  contrast  well  with  the  economy  of 
arc  lighting,  always  supposing  that  the  lamps  would  last  for  a 
reasonable  time  at  the  very  high  temperature  necessary  to  produce 
bo  intense  a  light.  Mr.  Swan  s  table  did  not  set  forth  on  what 
principle  these  phenomenal  lamps  were  made.  If  they  were  of  his 
own  manufacture,  he  must  have  greatly  improved  his  carbon- 
making  process,  as  the  published  results  of  other  tests  of  the  Swan 
lamp  go  to  show  that  the  types  tested  gave  way  long  before  any- 
"thing  like  292  candles  per  inch  of  carbon  filament  was  attained, 


even  when  supplied  with  the  current  from  secondary  batteries, 
which,  on  account  of  its  superior  steadiness,  allows  of  much  higher 
temperatures  being  produced  than  can  be  got  from  the  pulsating 
current  of  a  dynamo  machine. 


EMIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  increase  of  emigration  to  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  social  and  political  phenomena  of  the  present 
time.  Emigration  had  fallen  oft"  very  greatly  during  the  long 
depression  that  followed  the  panic  of  1873;  but  with  the  return 
of  prosperity  at  the  beginning  of  1879  it  began  again  on  a  large 
scale,  and  has  since  assumed  unprecedented  proportions.  Last 
year,  in  round  numbers,  immigrants  landed  in  the  United  States 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  thousand  a  day,  and  so  far  this  year  the 
numbers  are  larger  still.  As  yet  the  emigration  season  proper 
has  hardly  begun  ;  but  during  each  of  the  past  three  months  the 
numbers  of  immigrants  exceeded  those  of  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year,  and  it  is  said  that  the  great  shipping  Com- 
panies expect  the  growth  of  emigration  to  be  so  great  that  they 
are  chartering  additional  vessels.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  lor 
the  year  will  reach  a  million.  But,  even  if  we  assume  that  the  reality 
will  not  come  up  to  the  expectation,  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
the  addition  to  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  the  current 
year  will  be  not  much  under  three-quarters  of  a  million.  If  this  rate 
of  immigration  is  maintained  until  the  next  census  is  taken,  the 
addition  from  foreign  sources  to  the  population  of  the  United  States 
will  be  enormous.  In  the  ten  years  1870-80  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  was  30  per  cent.,  although,  as  we  have 
said,  the  long  depression  that  followed  the  panic  of  1873  caused 
immigration  to  fall  oft'  so  considerably  that  for  a  year  or  two  it 
almost  ceased ;  although,  again,  the  condition  of  the  country 
during  the  years  of  depression  was  less  satisfactory  than  it  had 
been  for  an  equal  length  of  time  perhaps  at  any  period  during 
the  century,  and  altliough,  moreover,  in  the  previous  decade 
there  had  been  an  enormous  waste  of  wealth  and  life  by  the  Civil 
War,  and  a  complete  social  revolution  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  material  losses  and  the  social  disorganization  caused  by  the 
war  in  the  South  have  now  been  almost,  if  not  altogether,  re- 
paired, and  the  South  is  in  a  condition  to  advance  nearly  as  rapidly 
as  the  rest  of  the  Union  :  and  it  is  not  probable  that  a  depression 
like  that  which  followed  the  panic  of  1873  will  soon  again  be  ex- 
perienced. That  panic  and  the  depression  which  followed  it  were 
the  natural  results,  not  merely  of  over-trading,  but  also  of  the 
losses  of  the  war.  It  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  anticipated  that 
the  growth  of  population  during  the  current  decade  will  be  larger 
proportionately  than  during  the  past  decade.  But,  even  if  it  is  not 
much  larger,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  population  which  in  1880 
somewhat  exceeded  fifty  millions  will  in  1890  approach  close  to 
seventy  millions.  In  other  words,  it  will  not  fall  very  much  short 
of  the  aggregate  populations  of  France  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  infiuence  that  must  be  exercised  by  a  nation  of  sixty-five  or 
seventy  millions  of  people,  among  the  most  enterprising,  the  most 
ingenious,  and  the  most  highly  civilized  of  the  world,  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  It  will  be  strange,  indeed,  if  such  a  population 
does  not  desire  to  use  its  power  for  its  own  aggrandizement,  and 
we  may  expect  therefore  to  see  the  United  States  take  a  new  and 
more  prominent  position  in  international  politics. 

Economically,  the  influence  of  this  growth  of  population  is 
likely  to  be  still  greater.  The  vast  emigration  from  Europe 
caused  by  the  Irish  famine,  and  by  the  abortive  revo- 
lutions of  1848,  enabled  the  American  people  to  open  up  the 
whole  continent ;  to  settle  and  bring  under  cultivation  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  seaboards.  Without  the  European  emigration,  no  doubt, 
the  population  would  have  increased  very  considerably  ;  but,  com- 
pared with  what  the  growth  has  actually  been,  it  would  have  been 
small.  Moreover,  if  dependent  upon  native  labourers  alone,  the 
cost  of  all  industrial  enterprise  would  have  been  so  heavy  that  the 
opening  up  of  the  continent  would  have  been  a  much  slower  and 
much  more  difiicult  task.  The  influx  of  Irish  and  German 
labourers,  used  to  low  wages  and  hard  fare,  and  possessed  of  vigo- 
rous thews  and  sinews,  enabled  the  United  States  to  make  rail- 
ways and  roads,  to  throw  bridges  over  rivers,  and  generally  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  equipments  of  civilization  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time  than  otherwise  would  have  been  humanly 
possible.  And  the  continuance  of  this  vast  immigration  will 
allow  public  works  in  the  future  to  be  pushed  forward  at  an  equally 
rapid  pace.  Year  by  year,  therefore,  the  soil  of  the  Union  will  be 
filled  up,  new  Territories  will  be  formed,  what  are  now  Territories 
will  be  constituted  States,  great  cities  will  be  built  up,  and  unoc- 
cupied land  will  be  settled  and  brought  under  cultivation.  This 
process  in  the  past  has  not  only  enabled  the  United  States  to  grow, 
it  has  also  contributed  powerfully  to  the  industrial  and  economic 
development  of  Europe.  Our  own  country,  for  example,  could  not 
support  the  immense  population  which  is  now  crowded  together 
in  the  great  cities  of  England  and  Scotland,  if  it  were  not  in  a 
position  to  draw  its  food  supplies  from  the  United  States.  Other 
countries,  no  doubt,  would  have  supplied  a  large  portion  of  what 
it  needs ;  but  without  the  United  States  the  prices  of  provisions 
in  England  must  have  risen  enormously;  and  therefore  the 
emigration  to  the  United  States  has  contributed  perhaps  as  power- 
fully to  tho  development  of  industry  and  uianufactures  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  to  tho  growth  of  the  United  States  them- 
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selves.  It  has  at  the  same  time  relieved  the  United  Kingdom  of  a 
redundant  population,  and  has  turned  energies  to  uselul  purposes 
which,  left  at  home,  would  have  brought  us  face  to  fece  with  the 
social  difficulties  from  which  Continental  countries  are  sullering. 
But  these  advantages  have  not  been  obtained  without  counter- 
balancing disadvantages.  The  emigration  has  been  preparing  for 
us  a  competition  against  which  we  shall  by  and  by  find  it  difficult 
to  hold  our  own,  and  has  been  doing  this  at  our  expense. 

Eegarded  economically,  the   human  being  is   a  productive 
animal;  he  is  capable,  that  is,  of  producing  wealth.    But  before 
he  reaches  the  age  at  which  he  can  produce  more  than  he  con- 
sumes, he  has  to  be  supported  at  the  cost  either  of  his  own  family 
or  of  the  community.    In  the  normal  state  of  things,  the  pro- 
ductive labourer  is  reared  in  the  country  where  he  exercises  his 
craft.    But  the  United  States,  by  mea'ns  of  immigration  from 
Europe,  have  been  spared  the  cost  of  rearing  a  large  proportion 
of  their  productive  labourers.    Several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  calculate  the  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  thus 
made,  and  the  cost  of  rearing  a  human  being  until  the  time  at 
which  he  produces  more  than  he  consumes  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  tilty  pounds. 
If  we  take  the  smaller  sum — and  probably  it  is  not  too  much 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  where  the  standard  of  living 
is  high — the  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  immigrants  who 
may  he  expected  to  laud  in  the  United  States  this  year,  assuming 
them  all  to  be  of  the  working  nge,  would  represent  a  capital  of 
seventy-five  millions  sterling.    Of  course  the  whole  of  the  im- 
migrants are  not  young  couples,  or  single  men  and  women  in  the 
■vigour  of  life  ;  a  proportion  of  them  consists  of  children  and  old 
men  and   women.    If  we  assume   that   a  third  of  them  are 
children  and  old  men  and  women,  the  productive  capacity  stored 
up  in  the  remaining  half-million  of  immigrants  would  represent  a 
capital  of  fifty  millions  sterling;  or,  not  to  put  the  matter  too 
hiirb,if  we  strike  oti'a  tifth  I'rom  this  again,  it  would  represent  a 
capital  of  forty  millions  sterling  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  by  emigration  from  Europe  in  twelve  months.    In  other 
words,  supposing  the  immigration  into  the  United  States  to  be 
maintained  for  the  next  eight  years  at  the  rate  of  last  year  and 
this  year,  the  addition  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  American 
population  thereby  would  in  the  ten  years  amount  to  at  least  four 
hundred  millions  sterling,  or  to  twice  the  indemnity  paid  by 
France  to  Germany  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  United  States  through 
this  immigration  are  in  the  position  of  levying  a  tribute  upon 
Europe  which  in  ten  years  amounts  to  double  the  indemnity  paid 
by  Erance  to  Germany  at  the  close  of  the  great  war.    It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  each  immigrant  brings,  in  the  form  of  outfit  and 
money  to  support  him  for  a  little  time,  while  looking  for  work, 
capital  which  is  estimated  at  ten  pounds  per  head.    This  estimate 
may  not  be  too  large  in  the  case  of  adults;  but  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  the  children  as  well  as  their  parents  carry  with  them  a 
capital  of  this  value.     Probably,  therefore,  if  we  estimate  the 
additional  wealth  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  the  im- 
migrants in  the  form  of  outfit  and  ready  momy  at  hve  pounds  a 
liead,  we  shall  be  over  rather  than  under  the  mark ;  and,  in  this 
way,  the  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  would  amount  to 
between  three  and  four  millions  sterhng  a  year,  or,  in  the  course 
of  tcu  3'ears,  to  between  thirty  and  forty  millions  sterling.    It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  immigrants  are  drawn  from  the 
most  vigorous,  enterprising,  and  laborious  populations  of  Europe, 
are  used  to  hard  living  and  hard  work,  and  that  they  are  ready 
to  undertake  labour  from  which  the  native  Americans  shrink. 
They  .ire,  therefore,  not  merely  the  pioneers  of  civilization  in 
opening  up  regions  now  uninhabited ;  but  they  are  also  likely 
to  save  more  than  native  Americans,  because  the  high  wages  which 
they  receive  in  their  new  country  so  greatly  exceed  what  they 
were  previously  used  to,  and  enable  them  to  lay  by  a  larger 
surplus.  Further,  the  unaccustomed  comfort  which  the  high  wages 
of  the  United  States  enable  them  to  secure  for  themselves  in- 
duce tbem  to  marry  early,  and  conseq^uently  to  increase  the  popu- 
lation more  quickly  than  native-born  Americans  would  do.  And, 
lastly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  keep  up  the  normal  proportion 
between  the  etHcient  and  the  non-efficient  population.    In  a 
country  where  the  growth  of  population  is  so  rapid  as  in  the 
United  States,  a  larger  than  usual  proportion  would  consist  of  young 
children  and  old  people,  unless  the  balance  were  somehow  redressed. 
If,  that  is,  the  population  grew  without  additions  from  the  outside, 
the  proportion  of  young  children  would  be  enormously  great.  But 
the  immigrants  consist  most  largely,  as  we  have  remarked,  of 
youug  people  in  the  vigour  of  life.    The  great  immigration,  there- 
fore, maintains  the  proportion  of  the  efficient  population  to  the 
non-efficient ;  in  other  words,  it  prevents  the  burden  of  supporting 
the  very  old  and  the  very  young  from  falling  on  too  small  a  pro- 
portion of  adult  workers. 

But  this  rapidity  of  growth  is  fraught  with  counter- 
balancing dangers  to  the  United  States.  In  the  first  place,  it 
pjurs  a  mass  of  foreigners — without  atl'ection  for  the  country, 
without  knowledge  of  its  institutions,  and,  to  a  large  e.xtent,  with- 
O-tt  education — into  the  great  towns,  and  thus  forms  a  proletariat 
wjich  under  given  circumstances  may  become  as  dangerous  as  the 
mob  of  any  great  European  capital.  In  the  second  place,  the 
anxiety  of  the  American  Government  and  people  to  settle  the  land 
rapidly  allows  them  to  make  no  provision  lor  the  time  when  the 
whole  country  will  be  occupied,  and  when  population  will  tend  to 
grow  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  idea  is 
now  ingrained  in  the  American  mind  that  the  one  great  desideratum 
is  an  increase  of  population.    This  idea  will  survive  the  circum- 


stances which  gave  it  birth,  and  then  the  Americans  will  awaken 
to  a  sense  of  the  improvidence  that  is  now  taking  no  thought  of 
the  morrow.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  time  is  far  distant 
when  the  population  will  be  too  large,  and  when,  therefore,  the 
growth  of  population  may  threaten  the  institutions  of  tha 
country  with  danger.  But  is  it  so  ?  As  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  in  another  eight  years  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  probably  nearly  equal  the  populations  of  France  and. 
the  United  Kingdom  added  together ;  while  in  another  tea 
years,  if  the  rate  of  growth  is  maintained,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  will  probably  equal  that  of  Ilussia,  and,  unless 
some  great  disaster  occurs  to  check  the  rate  of  growth,  in 
another  fifty  years  it  will  have  reached  an  enormous  magnitude,. 
Already  the  population  is  dense  in  parts  of  the  older  Eastera 
States.  Aud  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  system  of  culti- 
vation tends  to  exhaust  the  soil,  while  also,  as  we  have  said, 
the  desire  to  increase  the  population  is  an  overmastering  one  ia 
the  American  mind,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  dangers  at- 
tendant upon  over-population  will  come  sooner  than  is  now 
anticipated,  especially  if  the  competition  of  other  raw-material- 
producing  countries  should  increase  very  rapidly,  and  should 
threaten  .\merican  supremacy  in  the  European  markets.  Nor  is  it 
only  the  United  States  that  have  to  dread  this  difficulty.  Europeaa 
populations  are  multiplying  in  conhdeuce  that  emigration  is  always, 
available  for  those  who  cannot  live  at  home.  But  what  will  be 
the  consequence  when  the  United  States  are  closed  to  the  intend- 
ing emigrant  ? 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  success  of  Mr.  Godfrey  s  new  comedy,  The  Parvenu,  lately 
produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  is  not  the  less  well  deserved 
because  the  author  has  had  recourse  to  more  or  less  familiar 
materials  in  the  construction  of  his  piece.    Absolute  novelty  of 
situation  for  a  play  of  any  kind,  and  especially  perhaps  for  a  com'edy, 
is  a  thing  hardly  to  be  attained  ;  nor  did  the  writers  whose  names 
a  good  many  people  ad'ect  to  revere  without  knowing  much  about 
their  work  trouble  themselves  much  as  to  whether  a  situation 
could  be  said  to  have  been  actually  invented  by  them  so  long  as 
they  could  turn  it  to  good  dramatic  account.    In  this,  of  course, 
as  in  most  things,  the  question  of  degree  is  important.  Wholesale 
borrovping  for  stage  purposes  is  not  a  practice  which  it  is  desirable 
to  encourage ;  but  when  a  playwright  takes  up,  as  Mr.  Godfrey  has 
done,  certain  types  aud  combinations  which  have  been  familiar  to 
the  comic  stage  for  ages  past,  and  gives  to  them  such  an  air  of 
freshness  that  the  result  is  attractive    and   in  many  points 
unconventional,  it  is   surely  his  merit  to   have  produced  a 
good  play  without  any  air  of  forced  striving  at  originality. 
The  I'cii  vcnn,  though  it  has  no  doubt  certain  faults,  is  a  good 
play,  aud  a  play  of  which  we  may  say,  without  being  para- 
doxical, that  it  displays  invention  on  the  part  of  its  author.  The 
contrasts  of  the  self-made  mau  and  the  man  who  has  inherited  aud 
squandered  wealth,  of  the  pair  of  sentimental  and  the  pair  of 
laughing  lovers,  of  the  worldly,  scheming  mother  and  the  true- 
hearted  daughter — all  this  material,  with  the  notion  of  the  sup- 
posed rich  mau  who  turns  out  to  be  poor,  has  been  used,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  by  playwrights,  ancient  and  modern,  over  and 
over  again,  with  varying  success.    But  the  point  is  that  Mr» 
Godfrey  has  arranged  it  all  in  a  somewhat  new  way,  and  has  got 
out  of  it  certain  ellects  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  never  been 
exactly  got  by  any  playwright  who  has  preceded  him.    The  type 
of  the  Parvenu  is,  in  its  main  lines,  well  known  to  novel-readers 
and  to  playgoers.    Mr.  Ledger,  in  so  far  as  he  is  ignorant,  and 
uncertain  as  to  his  h"s,  and  enormously  rich,  has  been  seen  before 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  Bunter ;  and,  in  so  far  as,  being  a  self- 
made  man,  he  displays  a  nobleness  of  behaviour  which  con- 
trasts effectively  with  the  selfishness  of  the  mau  of  old  fiimily, 
he  has  been  seen  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Brown  in  the  same  play, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  in  which  Mr.  Bunter  figures.    But  iu 
making  him  as  repulsive  at  first  acquaintance  as  Bunter,  as  high- 
minded  at  last  as  Brown,  Mr.  Godfrey  displays  a  certain  novelty 
and  ingenuity.    Possibly,  if  one  read  the  play,  the  character  might 
appear  unnatural ;  it  might  seem  that  a  mau  who  had  so  much 
vulgarity  in  some  directions  could  hardly  develop  of  a  sudden  so 
much  chivalry  in  other  directions.     Here,  however,  the  actor 
comes  to  the  author's  aid. 

Supposing  that  Mr.  Godfrey  bad  cast  his  story  in  the  form 
of  a  novel,  he  might  have  been  able  to  reconcile,  by  means 
of  narrative  passages,  the  seeming  discrepancy;  and  this  is  just 
what  is  difficult  for  a  playwright  to  do.  lie  has  to  rely  upon 
his  interpreters  to  fill  in  the  blanks  which  almost  any  dramatist, 
save  that  rare  creature,  a  dramatist  of  genius  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  must  leave  unfilled.  These  blanks  are  in  TAs 
Parvenu  filled  in  with  remarkable  skill  by  Mr.  Anson,  who 
plays  Ledger,  and  makes  him  practically,  as  perhaps  he  ought  to 
be,  the  hero  of  the  piece.  There  is  nothing  iu  the  dialogue  whicli 
of  itself  would  adequately  explain  the  chauge  from  a  vulgar,  if 
thoroughly  provoked,  vindictiveness,  to  an  action  which,  if 
awkwardly  set  about,  is  completely  high-minded.  In  Mr.  Anson's 
expression  of  longing  for,  and  determination  to  have,  revenge 
upon  the  man  who  has  insulted  him  there  is  as  much  force  as 
there  is  in  his  subsequent  abandonment  of  all  selfish  thoughts  ; 
but  this  alone  would  not  be  enough.  The  two  moods  might  well 
seem  to  be  too  glaringly  contrasted  but  for  the  art  with  which, 
the  comedian  conveys,  by  seemijigly  casual  intonations  aud  bits  of 
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byplay,  the  notion  that  the  man's  vulgarity,  closely  as  it  sticks  to 
him,  j-et  sticks  less  closely  than  the  instinct  of  right  which  is 
latent  under  all  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  commercial 
chicanery.  Mr.  Ledger  is  not  ashamed  of  having  made  his  fortune 
by  dint,  in  the  first  instance,  of  becoming  a  bankrupt  for  an 
amount  which,  at  the  time  of  his  bankruptcy,  he  could  not  have 
commanded  —  that  is,  to  his  seeming,  all  in  the  way  of 
business ;  but  he  is  aghast  at  the  thought  of  a  father 
selling  his  daughter  in  marriage  in  order  to  save  himself 
from  absolute  ruin.  This  is  not  in  the  way  of  business,  and 
it  gives  him  a  genuine  shock.  This  is  possible  enough,  and 
argues  an  insight  on  the  part  of  the  author  which  promises  yet 
better  things ;  but  the  author's  conception  would  be  for  stage  pur- 
poses nowhere  without  such  skilled  execution  as  Mr.  Anson's. 
So  in  the  case  of  Sir  Fulke  Pettigrew,  who  is  in  constant  opposi- 
tion of  character  to  Mr.  Ledger,  To  him  Mr.  Ledgers  commercial 
feats  and  commercial  waj's  are  completely  revolting.  Ledger's 
attitude  of  mind  with  regard  to  them  is  beyond  his  ken ;  but, 
though  he  does  not  like  the  office,  he  seems  to  see  nothing 
outrageously  disgraceful  in  the  notion  of  saving  himself  from 
serious  danger,  which  he  has  incurred  more  or  less  iimocently,  by 
marrying  his  only  daughter  to  a  man  whom,  as  he  well  knows,  she 
can  never  love.  Plere  again  the  contradiction  of  character,  well 
designed  as  it  may  be,  demands  unusual  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
actor  who  undertakes  to  make  it  plausible,  and  this  skill  is  fully 
forthcoming  in  Mr.  Kemble's  reudeiing  of  Sir  Fulke  Pettigrew. 
The  character  is  less  to  the  fore  than  is  Mr.  Anson's ;  but  any 
shortcoming  in  its  representation  would  go  far  to  endanger  the 
success  of  the  play.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  Mr.  Kemble  is  more 
heavily  handicapped  than  Mr.  Anson,  as  the  author  has  at  times 
sacridced  the  air  of  good  breeding  which  he  evidently  intends  Sir 
Fulke  Pettigrew  to  keep  up  to  the  desire  to  obtain  a  momentary 
effect.  Mr.  Kemble  manages  to  give  a  well-bred  air  to  the  cha- 
racter throughout,  in  spite  of  some  obvious  difficulties  which  the 
dialogue  puts  in  his  way.  One  touch  in  a  good  piece  of  acting  is  espe- 
cially remarkable,  and  is  found  at  the  point  when,  having  given 
too  much  rein  to  his  tontrue  in  an  altercation  with  Ledger,  Sir 
Fulke  Pettigrew  leaves  his  adversary  possessor  of  the  held  of 
combat.  Here  the  fine  indication  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  old 
gentleman's  mind  is  due  entirely  to  Mr.  Kemble's  skill,  just  as  the 
striking  effect  of  the  scene  of  Ledger's  rejected  courtship,  and  the  sub- 
sequent scene  of  devoted  friendship  ofiered  to  the  girl  who  has  refused 
him,  is  due  to  Mr.  Anson,  with  whose  performance  throughout  we 
have  only  one  fault  to  find— namely,  that  he  is  too  apt  to  mark 
his  emotional  passages  with  a  somewhat  tricky  indrawing  of  the 
breath,  with  which  he  can  certainly  allord  to  dispense.  In  point- 
ing out  that  the  success  of  the  situations  upon  which  we  have 
touched  depends  largely  upon  the  actors,  we  do  not  intend  to  de- 
preciate in  any  way  the  value  of  what  the  author  has  provided  for 
them;  but,  if  it  is  fiiir  to  assume  that  in  less  skilled  hands  the 
author's  materials  might,  with  all  bis  ingenuity,  have  seemed 
somewhat  crude,  then  the  present  result  may  throw  some  light 
upon  the  perhaps  needlessly  vexed  question  as  to  an  actor's  right 
to  be  termed,  in  the  French  phrase,  the  creator  of  a  j  art.  " 

These  reflections,  however,  take  us  astray  from  the  general 
question  of  the  play,  which,  though  as  an  acting  play  it  depends 
largely  upon  the  skill  of  the  players  who  appear  respectively  as 
the  Parvenu  and  as  his  neighbour  or  opponent,  gives  also  scope 
for  much  good  acting  in  other  parts.  The  action  of  the  piece 
passes  upon  a  piece  of  disputed  territory  known  as  No  Man's 
Land,  which  separates  Sir  Fulke  Pettigrew's  house  and  grounds 
from  Mr.  Ledger's.  A  truce  has  been  patched  up  between  the 
rivals,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  comedy  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  peace  is  to  be  cemented  by  a  marriage  between  Gwendolen 
lettigrew  and  Ledger.  The  tottering  state  of  the  Pettiorew 
fortunes  is  from  time  to  time  well  set  forth  in  dialo'^Je  of 
which  a  good  deal  is  allotted  to  Lady  Pettigrew,  a  character 
which  IS  admirably  acted  by  Miss  Larkin,  and  which  is  drawn 
with  an  unsparing,  but  a  skilful,  hand,  as  that  of  a  woman  in 
whom  "snobbism"  amounts  to  a  passion— in  fact,  as  the  author 
facetiously  puts  it,  to  "  rank  madness."  Presently  there  appears 
upon  the  scene  a  "  painter  fellow,"  named  Claude  Glynne,  who 
by  two  accidents  which  are  allowable  enough  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses, first  lays  the  Pettigrews  under  some  obligation,  and  is  then 
taken  by  Lady  Pettigrew  to  be  the  wealthy  Lord  Clydesdale 
travelling  about  the  country  in  disguise.  Here  is  a  pretty  and  not 
too  elaborate  comphcation,  which  is  turned  to  most  eHective 
account  by  author  and  actors.  Mr.  Ledger  is,  of  course,  snubbed, 
and  Mr.  Glynne  encouraged;  and,  equally  of  course,  there  comes 
an  ccUnrctsse7nent  which  leaves  everything  in  a  mess,  out  of  which 
the  author  has  to  get  his  characters  as  best  he  may,  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  does  it  remarkably  well.  Meanwhile  he  has  with  the 
characters  already  mentioned,  and  with  Mary  Ledger  and  Charles 
Iracey,  the  laughing  as  opposed  to  the  sentimental  lover« 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  bright  and  effective  scenes  and  dialogue 
and  of  this  also  he  avails  himself  with  commendable  success  "in- 
deed, the  freshness  which  he  has  mauuged  to  import  into  a 
tolerably  well-known  method  of  stage  business  and  conversation 
leads  one  to  hope  that  he  may  do  a  good  deal  more  in  the  way  of 
play-writing  than  he  has  done  even  in  this  piece.  He  has  cer 
tamly  causht  the  trick,  if  trick  it  mav  be  called,  of  reco'^nizin.r 
what  IS  etlective  for  stage  purposes;  but  he  has  also"  done 
more  than  this  in  giving  a  fresh  turn  to  a  story  which 
in  Its  essence  IS  old  enough,  in  balancing  his  situations  and 
aialogue  so  ihat  none  ot  his  c>a-acters,  except  now  and 
then  the  sentimental  lovers,  have  anything  tedious  to  say,  and 


in  keeping  the  audience  alive  to  the  last  without  resorting  to  any 
devices  which,  as  the  play  is  represented,  seem  too  violent.  There 
are  of  course  certain  tricks  in  the  dialogue,  but,  since  they  are 
effective,  why  should  they  not  be  employed?  Possibly  in- 
creased experience  may  teach  Mr.  Godfrey  to  produce  an  equally 
successful  effect  with  less  appearance  of  effort.  On  some  of  the 
acting  we  have  already  dwelt.  Miss  Marion  Terry  and  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson  appear  as  Gwendolen  and  Claude  Glynne,  and  go  through 
their  love-scenes  with  grace  and  with  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  we  may  call  sympathy.  Miss  Terry,  however,  too  often 
approaches  dangerously  near  to  aflectation.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson 
avoids  this,  and  acquits  himself  well  in  the  delivery  of 
what  are  perhaps  the  only  really  ill-written  speeches  in  the 
play.  Miss  Lottie  Venne  and  Mr.  Clayton  play  Mary  Ledger 
and  Charles  Tracey,  who  represent  the  superficially  less  serious 
side  of  courtship.  Miss  Venne  is  throughout  pleasant  and  viva- 
cious, and  is  the  more  to  be  praised  for  her  success  because  the 
dialogue  assigned  to  her  inevitably  suggests  reminiscences  of  a 
more  famous  actress.  Mr.  Clayton  sacrifices  himself  to  a  certain 
extent  to  the  good  of  the  piece  by  playing  a  part  which  gives  no 
scope  for  his  strength  and  but  little  for  his  humour.  He  makes  a 
lifelike  and  pleasant  figure  of  Tracey,  and  probably  a  less  skilled 
and  experienced  actor  would  not  succeed  in  doing  so  much  with 
what  is  altogether  the  most  conventional  part  in  the  play.  As  a 
manager,  Mr.  Clayton  is  perhaps  to  be  even  more  congratulated 
than  as  au  actor  on  the  production  of  The  Parvenu.  The  comedy 
is  preceded  by  His  Little  Girl,  of  which  piece,  and  of  Mr.  Clayton's 
fine  acting  in  it,  we  have  spoken  on  a  previous  occasion. 

In  curious  contrast  to  the  good  workmanship  and  ingenuity 
displayed  in  Mr.  Godfrey's  piece  are  the  slovenliness  and  fatuity 
of  a  play  called  The  Shadow  of  the  Sword,  written  by  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan,  and  produced  at  the  Olympic  Theatre.  The 
piece,  on  which  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  any  length 
as  it  has  now  been  withdrawn,  is  founded  on  a  blatant  and 
foolish  novel  of  the  same  name,  which  Mr.  Buchanan  pro- 
duced some  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  of  which  the  hero  was 
a  young  man  who  had.  so  conscientious  a  horror  of  taking 
human  life  that,  when  he  was  drawn  as  a  conscript,  he  hid  him- 
self in  a  safe  place  in  a  cavern,  and  broke  in  the  skull  of  the 
sergeant  who  pursued  him  with  a  lump  of  rock.  There  is  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  play  upon  this  monstrous  piece  of 
business,  inasmuch  as  Rohan  is  given  a  personal  motive  for  hating 
and  refusing  to  serve  the  Emperor;  but  this  avails  but  little  to 
redeem  a  piece  which  is  crammed  full  of  childish  absurdity,  and 
which,  it  must  be  said,  has  no  discernible  merit.  It  is  indeed  a 
long  time  since  so  bad  a  play,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  since  a 
string  of  verbiage,  delivered  by  persons  in  costume,  so  unlike  a 
play,  has  been  seen  upon  the  English  stage.  The  best  acting  in 
the  world  could  not  make  such  a  piece  of  work  tolerable ;  and 
The  Sliadow  of  the  Sicord  was  not  helped  at  the  Olympic  by  any 
acting  which  could  be  called  good.  It  is  a  dreary  mockery  of  a 
drama,  of  which  the  very  absurdities  must  cease  after  a  short 
time  to  cause  anything  but  oppressive  and  melancholy  tedium, 
There  was  one,  and  only  one,  moment  in  the  piece  the  memory 
of  which  is  joyful,  and  that  was  the  moment  when  an  unhappy 
super,  _  mounted  on  a  white  charger,  solemnly  rode  across  the 
stage  in  the  guise  of  the  great  Napoleon,  taking  infinite  and 
praiseworthy  pains  to  show  nothing  of  his  fiice  below  thi  nose, 
and  to  conjure  up  an  eagle-like  fire  into  his  eyes. 


REVIEWS. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE.* 
{^First  Notice.) 

OOME  twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  by  Mr. 

In-oude  of  Carlyle's  Reminiscences,  and  a  second  instalment  of 
his  biography  is  now  laid  before  the  public.    The  preface  to  the 
present  work  is  longer  and  more  explanatory  than  that  which  was 
prefixed  to  the  Reminiscences.    But  it  contains  little  to  modify 
the  feelings  of  surprise  and  regret  which  were  so  generally  ex- 
pressed a  year  ago  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  rendered  still  more 
marvellous  that  the  course  then  taken  should  have  been  adopted 
We  are  now  still  more  explicitly  informed  of  Carlyle's  expressed 
desire  that  of  him  no  biography  should  be  written.   This  appeared 
in  his  will ;  the  same  reluctiince  is  manifested  in  the  Journal  lar'-e 
portions  of  which  are  now  printed,  and,  as  Mr.  Froude  add«'  "  he 
hoped  that  his  wishes  would  be  respected."    This  hope  has  not 
been  fulfalled ;  and  in  his  case  there  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  irony  of 
fortune  in  the  fact  of  Carlyle  having  to  submit  after  death  to  one 
of  the  conventions  against  which,  as  against  all  others,  his  who'e 
life  had  been  one  long  and  sustained  protest  and  strife    He  hid 
It  appears  collected  and  prepared  for  publication  with  his  o^yn 
hands,  adding  notes  and  explanations,  the  letters  of  his  wile- 
partly  as  a  monument  to  herself,  and  partly  as  materials  for  the 
history  of  his  own  life,  so  far  as  they  would  lurnish  them.  Justice 
can  hardly  be  done  to  the  reasons  now  given  by  Mr.  Froude 'for 
departing  from  this  intended  reticence  by  attempting  any  abstract 
of  them._  Ihe  most  substantial  of  these  lea^ons  is  that,  to  avoid 
unauthorized  dealings  with  his  life,  it  was  better  to  produce  a 
duly  authenticated  account  of  him. 


•  T/,nmas  Ca>ye:  ,1  HUtor;,  of  Ihe  First  Fmly  Years  of  hi.  Life 
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lu  defence  of  the  many  asperities  and  havsh  features  of  the 
portrait  presented  in  the  Reminiscences  and  in  the  present  volumes, 
Mr.  Froude  appeals  to  the  duty  of  not  tampering  with  the  truth, 
aad  of  strictly  adheiing  to  the  stern  and  unqualified  individuality 
of  his  subject.  He  calls  to  witness  Carlyle  himself,  and  quotes  at 
length  from  his  review  of  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  to  prove  what 
are  the  functions  of  an  honest  writer  of  biography.  To  take 
the  fair  course  between  extenuation  of  his  hero's  faults  and 
ni?Jice  against  others  may  be  comparatively  easy  for  an  impartial 
writer.  The  trusted  friend  and  confidant  is  more  likely  to  fall 
into  the  error  of  the  advocate  who  follows  Brougham's  false 
ideal  of  duty,  and  who  in  his  zeal  for  the  interest  of  his  client 
forgets  the  existence  of  any  other  rights  or  courtesies,  even  when 
he  is  unable  to  claim  for  the  client  that  he  is  himself  always  free 
from  blame.  _  This  last  Mr.  Froude  does  not  attempt  to  do," and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  much  of  what  gave  oQ'ence  in  the  publica- 
tion of  last  year  is  modified  by  the  fuller  view  of  Carlyles  cha- 
racter and  of  his  difficulties  in  life  which  is  now  afforded.  All 
this,  however,  made  it  the  more  important  that  the  printing  of 
the  Reminiscences  should  have  been  kept  back  until  at  least  the 
present  further  contribution  towards  the  understanding  of  Carlyle 
was  also  ready  for  publication.  And  it  is  all  the  more  astonishing 
that  this  was  not  done,  because  it  now  appears  that  as  long  ago  as 
J^une  i8So  Mr.  Froude  was  writing  the  latter  parti  of  the  second  of 
the  volumes  now  before  us  (Vol.  II.  p.  356). 

After  all,  we  are  still  a  long  way  off  from  having  the  full  bio- 
graphy of  Carlyle.  Indeed  Mr.  Froude  only  claims  to  have  been 
providing  materials  for  it,  and  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  sufficiently 
considered  the  propriety  of  taking  longer  time  for  the  due  com- 
pletion of  the  task  placed  in  his  hands.  The  present  volumes, 
only  coming  down  to  1834,  are  made  up  of  his  own  very  interest- 
ing original  matter,  of  letters  from  Carlyle,  with  a  very  few  of  his 
wife''s,  of  his  journals,  and  of  large  extracts  from  and  references 
to  the  Reminiscences.  It  is  as  if  a  broken  statue  had  been  dis- 
covered, but  so  complete  in  its  parts  as  to  be  capable  of  perfect 
restoration,  and  yet  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  the  public  piecemeal 
and  by  fragments,  instead  of  all  at  once  and  as  a  whole.  It  may, 
however,  be  suggested  that  Carlyle  was  a  magnificent  torso,  grand 
as  the  shattered  works  of  Phidias,  but,  unlike  them,  never  having 
been  quite  finished ;  to  uf-e  his  own  sort  of  language,  he  was  a 
partial  Chaos  which  never  became  a  beautiful  Cosmos  ;  and,  as  the 
man  himself  was  or  was  not,  so  must  be  his  biography.  Mr.  Froude, 
who  may  be  almost  called  the  Iconoclast  of  his  own  idol,  had 
perhaps  no  other  choice  than  to  set  him  up  in  the  fragmentary 
way  which  has  been  adopted. 

To  a  comparatively  ignoble  and  yet  vastly  important  circum- 
stance can  be  distinctly  traced  most  of  the  troubles  and  short- 
comings of  Carlyle's  career.  A  slightly  modified  version  of  a 
■well-known  old  maxim  supplies  the  key  ',0  the  mystery — Stomnchus 
cujusque  is  est  quisque.  I'rom  early  youth  to  latest  age  Carlyle 
suffered  frightfully  from  dyspepsia  ever  "  gnawing  at  his 
stomach  like  a  rat."  His  mother  used  to  say  of  him  that  he  was 
"gey^  ill  to  live  wi',"  and  this  was  a  central  fact  in  his  life.  From 
morbid  digestion  and  from  sleeplessness  he  never  ceased  to  suller. 
If  Carlyle's  digestion  had  been  always  in  a  wholesome  state,  it  is 
possible  that  le.-s  might  have  been  heard  of  him  personall}',  and 
perhaps  more  in  the  long  run  of  time  of  his  works.  Nor  did  he  bear 
his  lot  with  endurance  or  fortitude.  Mr.  Froude  says  of  him : — "  Of 
all  the  men  I  have  ever  seen,  Carlyle  was  the  least  patient  of  the 
common  woes  of  humanity."  Irving,  early  in  his  life,  wrote  to 
him  that  he  would  never  be  Iniown  as  a  winning,  attaching, 
accommodating  man,  but  for  an  original,  commanding,  and  rather 
sell-willed  man." 

The  rigid  teaching  and  affectionate  surroundings  of  the  hard- 
working and  God-fearing  fiimily  to  which  he  belonged  must  have 
been  as  an  armour  of  proof  to  protect  Carlyle  against  many  of  the 
perils  of  life.  Further,  he  was  saved  by  constitutional  tempera- 
ment no  less  than  by  moral  conviction  from  such  temptations  as 
those  to  which  Burns  so  unfortunately  succumbed.  It  is  diilicult 
to  understand  why  he  failed  to  carry  his  faculties  meekly  as  other 
distinguished  men  have  done  who,  springing  like  himself  from  the 
people,  rose  to  the  highest  eminence  in  their  respective  departments 
of  excellence,  who  nourished  no  hatred  or  envy  for  others,  and  were 
content  to  accept  their  pkces,  whether  in  the  ranks  or  among  the 
leaders  of  men.  To  Faraday,  the  great  English  scientific  philo- 
sopher, and  to  Jean  Francois  Millet,  the  great  French  painter, 
D'Alembert's  motto,  "  Liberty,  Truth,  Poverty,"  was  no  less  sacred 
than  it  was  to  Carlyle.  Each  of  these  had  his  full  share  of  the  ills 
of  human  existence — straitened  means,  neglect,  illness;  and  they, 
by  the  fine  nobility  and  real  humanity  of  their  natures,  grew  to  be 
loved  and  honoured  in  their  lives  and  in  the  memories  which  follow 
them.  They  received  offence,  but  never  gave  any,  holding  a  better 
and  more  useful  faith,  in  their  diverse  ways,  than  that  which 
could  be  e.xpressed  in  the  wild  protests  and  querulous  objurgations 
<jf  Carlyle. 

For.Carlyle's  early  struggles  great  respect  must  be  felt,  although 
his  account  of  them  contains  much  that  tends  to  repel  sympathy. 
The  perpetual  accompaniniBiit  of  discordant  complaint  and  un- 
reasonable protest  against  the  nature  of  things  prevents  much 
aweet  music  being  heard  from  them.  He  refused  to  recognize, 
in  the  world  as  it  is,  a  sphere  tit  for  himself  to  live  and  work  in, 
and,  except  in  generalities  and  conmionplaces,  made  no  attempt  to 
specify  how  it  could  be  improved.  Against  this  must  be  re- 
ineuibered  his  sturdy  independence,  and  that  he  was  a  good 
son  and  an  excellent  brother,  while  he  strove  hajd  to  find  the 
means  of  subsistence   of  which  his   own  waywardness  and 


perversity  were  the  chief  mean*  of  depriving  him.  At  tie 
age  of  twenty-five  Carlyle  went  through  a  mental  revolu- 
tion, which  may  be  best  described  as  a  spiritual  new  birth.  It 
is  all  given  in  Lis  Snrtor  IteS(trtus.  Doubt  had  darkened  into 
unbelief.  The  mystery  of  existence  had  become  intolerable.  There 
had  been  no  clear  manilestation  of  duty  to  assist  him.  He  had  no 
sufficient  reliance  on  himself;  all  the  world  and  its  inhabitants 
seemed  unreal,  and  he  had  walked  among  them  as  in  a  dream.  He 
had  no  purpose  or  power  of  will.  It  had  been  a  death-agony  for 
years.  Out  of  this  he  came  strong,  and,  as  he  hoped,  resolute. 
But  was  the  new  life  much  better  than  the  old  ?  for  he  concludes : — 
"  Ever  from  that  time,  the  temper  of  my  misery  was  changed; 
not  fear  or  whining  sorrow  was  it,  but  indignation,  and  grim  fire- 
eyed  defiance." 

Carlyle's  introduction  to  his  future  wife  took  place  through 
Edward  Irving  —  obliged  himself  to  discontinue  his  superin- 
tendence of  her  studies,  and  prevented  by  a  previous  engage- 
ment from  becoming  the  husband  of  the  woman  who  pas- 
sionately loved  him.  His  place  as  intellectual  director  was  at 
once  taken  by  his  friend  ;  and  later  ou  succeeded  the  strange 
marriage  which  linked  together  two  persons  of  such  dillerent 
stations  as  Jane  Welsh  and  Thoinas  Carlyle.  If  Irving  had 
married  her,  he  would  have  been  doubtless  saved  from  the 
"  tongues  "  and  other  extravagances.  It  must  remain  matter  for 
speculation  what  would  have  become  of  Carlyle  if  he  had  been 
mated  otherwise,  or  not  at  all.  A  letter  from  Irving  to  Jane 
Welsh  of  this  date  curiously  enough  contains  warnings  wliich 
seem  directed  against  the  excessive  asimiration  of  eome  of  the 
qualities  which  most  distinguished  Carlyle.  It  was  to  Irving, 
also,  that  Carlyle  owed  his  first  materinl  success  in  life.  The 
young  minister  had  been  called  Irom  Glasgow  to  the  Caledonian 
Chapel  in  Ha<tton  Garden,  where  he  blazed  at  once  into  celebrity, 
while  Carlyle  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  was  still  without  pro- 
fession or  occupation.  Through  Irving  he  became  known  to  the 
Bullers,  and  obtained  the  post  of  tutor  to  their  sons,  with  a  salary 
of  200/.  a  year.. 

Carlyle's  position  was  now  improving.  He  had  translated 
Legendre's  Geometry  for  Brewster,  and  had  been  well  paid  for  it; 
and  his  employment  with  the  Bullers  ought  for  the  time  to  have 
contented  him.  Yet  he  was  restless  and  dissatisfied,  conscious  of 
superior  power,  although  not  aware  of  its  precise  nature,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  employ  it.  Always,  howaver,  he  was  on  the  look 
out  for  oil'ence.  He  liked  his  pupils,  and  the  Bullers  gave  him 
every  indulgence,  to  the  extent  even  of  letting  him  lieep  his  own. 
hours  apart  from  their  family  life.  Yet  he  could  write  of  them  : — 
"  They  are  good  people,  and,  what  is  better,  the  first  hour  when  they 
treat  me  uncivilly  shall  likewise  be  the  last."  And  again  he  speaks  of 
"  the  easy  style  of  cheerful  indill'erence  which  seems  to  be  the  tit 
relation  between  us."  Finally  he  broke  with  them,  because  he 
did  not  conceive  that  he  had  been  treated  with  sufficient  deference 
in  some  arrangements  made  for  the  movements  of  the  family. 

Carlyle's  first  visit  to  London,  and  introduction  to  the  literaiy 
men  of  the  day,  of  course  provoked  his  bile,  and  he  writes  of  them 
in  various  degrees  of  scorn  and  contem.pt.  What  he  says  of 
Coleridge,  is,  however  truly  amusing  : — "1  never  hear  him  talk 
without  feeling  ready  to  worship  him,  and  toss  him  in  a  blanket." 
None  of  them  were  indeed  of  the  first  order,  and  all  are  far  less 
thought  of  now  than  they  were  in  their  own  time.  But  they  hardly 
deserved  to  be  called  "  filthiest  and  basest  of  the  children  of  men," 
or  "  a  rascal  rout  "and  a  "dirty  rabble,"  which  are  the  epithets 
bestowed  on  the  literary  world  of  IjOndon  in  the  year  1824.  To 
Carlyle,  at  any  rate,  it  offered  no  work  which  suited  him,  and  he 
was  occupied  with  many  schemes  for  his  future,  ii  eluding 
one  for  settling  upon  a  farm  in  Scotland.  He  felt  the  danger 
of  trusting  to  literature  as  the  sole  nourishment  of  any  human 
spirit.  It  is  "  the  zcine  of  life,"  but  cannot  be  its  food. 
Slowly  the  marriage  with  Jane  Welsh  came  about :  on  her 
part  she  gave  way  to  the  desire  of  being  united  to  a  man 
whose  coming  distinction  she  foresaw,  and  whose  intellec- 
tual companionship  had  become  almost  a  necessity  for  her. 
Neither  was  there  on  his  side,  as  he  himself  puts  it,  "  tlie  thing 
people  call  love."  She  lived  to  say,  "  I  married  for  ambition — 
Cariyle  has  exceeded  all  that  my  wildest  hopes  ever  imagined  of 
him — and  I  am  miserable."  Mr.  Froude  denounces  Carlyle's  real 
selfishness  in  the  matter.  The  peasant's  son  married  a  woman  of 
station  and  means  of  her  own,  with  an  understanding  almost  equal 
to  his  own,  a  beauty,  and  a  universal  favourite.  He  thought  of  her 
chiefiy  as  a  companion  to  make  life  easier  and  brighter  to  him, 
and  she  became,  in  fact,  not  only  this,  but  to  a  great  extent  his 
drudge  and  his  slave,  so  that  in  his  service  were  sacrificed  both 
her  happiness  and  her  health.  How  it  came  to  pass  may  be  better 
understood  by  knowing  in  what  light  Carlyle  appeared  to  his  future 
wife  at  the  time  of  t^jir  engagement,  as  shown  by  her  own 
account  of  him  in  a  letter  to  a  near  relative  : — 

Sucii  then  is  tliis  future  husband  of  mine — not  a  great  man  .nccording  to 
tlic  coiniiion  sense  of  the  •word,  but  truly  great  ia  its  natural  proper 
sense ;  a  scholar,  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  a  wise  and  noble  man,  one  "  who 
holds  his  patent  of  nobiiity  from  Almighty  God,"  and  whose  high  stature 
of  manhood  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  inch  rule  of  Lilliputs.  Will  you 
like  him?  No  matter  whetlier  you  do  or  not,  since  1  like  liim  in  the 
deepest  part  of  my  soul. 

And  SO  they  manied,  and  went  to  live  for  so  many  dreary  years 
in  the  solitude  of  her  house  at  Craigenputtock ;  and  so  began  the 
long  martyrdom  of  the  wife  of  a  man  of  grenius. 

(To  be  continued^. 
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SIR  T.  BRASSEY  OX  PLATES,  GUXS,  AND  TORPEDOES.* 

WITH  a  ficankness  whicli  few  writers  would  care  to  imitate, 
Sir  T.  Brassey  explains  in  the  preface  to  his  second  volume 
that  portions  of  it  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  out  of  date.  _  It  was 
completed,  he  says,  in  all  its  main  features  before  he  joined  the 
present  Board ;  and  the  statistics  as  to  the  British  and  foreign 
navies  represent  the  situation  as  it  existed  two  years  ago,  he 
having  "  purposely  refrained  from  correcting  them  because  it 
-would  be  improper  that  official  information  should  be  communi- 
cated in  a  private  publication."  A  great  deal  of  the  official  in- 
formation which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  received  during 
the  last  two  years  is  now  so  public  that  Sir  T.  Brassey  might, 
■without  violation  of  duty,  have  availed  himself  of  it;  but  his 
scruples  do  him  the  greatest  honour,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  all  those  who  hold  high  place  in  the  public  service  were 
guided  by  an  equally  unbending  principle.  While,  however,  con- 
siderable admiration  must  be  felt  for  his  very  strict  adherence  to 
-a  stern  rule  which  in  these  days  it  is  not  infrequently  found  con- 
venient to  ignore,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  determination  to 
publish  nothing  that  he  has  learnt  at  Whitehall  deprives  his  book 
•of  some  interest  which  might  otherwise  attach  to  it.  There  has 
teen  of  late  considerable  progress  in  naval  matters,  and  gunners 
have  been  waging  with  great  energy  their  unceasing  war  against 
naval  architects.  Foreign  navies  have  advanced,  and  even  our 
own  has  made  some  progress.  A  chapter  on  the  "  Strength  and 
Resources  of  Naval  Powers "  which  treats  of  the  armaments  of 
1879,  and  comparisons  between  French  and  English  vessels  based 
on  a  Report  which  an  American  officer  made  about  the  Exhibition 
held  in  1S78,  are,  to  say  the  least,  a  little  obsolete.  Progress 
has  been  so  rapid  lately  that  silence  respecting  the  changes 
made  in  the  last  two  years  of  which  the  writer  has  had 
official  cognizance  makes  his  book  about  subjects  connected 
■with  shipbuilding  for  the  purposes  of  war  slightly  resemble 
letters  which  telegraphic  news  has  rendered  uninteresting.  In 
these  days,  however,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  lies  outside  the 
sphere  of  official  information,  and  of  this  Sir  T.  Brassey  has,  with 
his  accustomed  industry,  very  fully  availed  himself.  Though  not 
always  able  to  give  the  most  recent  information,  owing  to  his 
honourable  resolve  to  disclose  nothing  he  has  learnt  at  Whitehall, 
he  gives  a  large  amount  of  fairly  recent  and  very  valuable  in- 
formation, and  his  book,  if  not  throughout  edited  quite  up  to  date, 
constitutes  by  far  the  best  description  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the 
methods  that  have  been,  and  are,  followed  for  protecting  war-ships 
and  for  destroying  them. 

With  armour  the  writer  begins,  and  though  of  course  he  has 
nothing  to  say  that  is  not  known  to  those  who  have  given 
attention  to  the  subject,  he  is  able  to  oiler  a  lucid  account  of  tlio 
history  of  defence  by  armour-plating  against  the  constantly  in- 
creasing strength  of  ordnance,  and  of  the  system  now  followed. 
Putting  aside  methods  of  doubtful  efficacy,  and  those  which  are 
not  applicable  to  men-of-war,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  two 
ways  of  fitting  armour,  and  two  lands  of  armour  plates.  The 
hest  cuirass  for  a  vessel — to  adopt  the  happy  French  term — is 
that  which  is  composed  of  single  sheets  of  metal.  Colonel  Inglis, 
J-i.E.,  a  very  considerable  authority,  who  is  quoted  by  Sir  T. 
Brassey,  says  that  a  solid,  rolled  iron  armour  plate,  17  or  17^ 
inches  thick,  is  equal,  as  regards  resistance  to  perforation,  to 
three  6.^-inch  i'ron  plates,  separated  by  S-inch  layers  of  teak.  A 
large  economy  in  weight  would  therefore  always  be  effected  by 
the  use  of  solid  armour  ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  properly  rolling  plates  beyond  a  certain  thick- 
ness. Quaintly  enough,  therefore,  when  great  defensive  strength 
is  required,  it  is  necessary  to  use  armour  of  the  weaker  kind. 
"  Sandwich "  armour,  as  that  which  Colonel  Inglis  refers  to 
is  called,  consists  of  two  plates  with  a  layer  of  wood  between 
them,  and  this  of  late  has  been  largely,  perhaps  somewhat  too 
largely,  used.  Of  plates  themselves  there  have,  broadly  speak- 
ing, been  three  kinds ;  but  now  there  are  only  two ;  and, 
shortly,  unless  some  new  invention  is  made,  there  will  be  but  one. 
Iron  plates— I.e.  plates  of  rolled  iron — steel  plates,  and  on  one 
occasion  composite  plates  have  been  tried  against  shot.  Steel 
plates,  on  account  of  their  liability  to  crack  and  break  up,  are 
disapproved.  Kolled  iron  plates  were  for  long  considered  the  only 
really  good  armour,  but  now  they  are  held  to  be  inferior  to  com- 
posite plates.  These  are  made  by  pouring  molten  steel  on  to  red- 
hot  iron  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  thick  facing  of  hard 
steel  and  to  form  a  zone  of  mild  steel  between  this  and  iron, 
constituting  an  "  inseparable  weld."  The  result  of  the  few  ex- 
periments that  have  as  yet  been  made  with  these  plates  is  thus 
stated  by  Sir  T.  Brassey  : — 

Thcstccil,  when  struck,  breaks  up  the  projectile  of  a  gun — the  ponetratin"- 
power  of  which  is  not  very  greatly  superior  to  the  resisting  power  of  the 
plate — more  readily  than  rolled  iron  would  do.  The  plate  is  not  perforated, 
but  the  steel  face  becomes  much  cracked  and  even  broken,  though  it  is 
retained  in  place  by  its  union  with  the  tougher  layer  of  iron  behind. 
"Unless,  therefore,  the  same  plate  be  struck  repeatedly — of  which  there 
■would  be  but  small  probability  in  a  naval  action — the  difficulty  is  greater 
of  getting  a  projectile  through  such  a  plate  than  through  one  wholly  of 
iron  of  the  same,  or  even  of  somewhat  greater,  thickness. 
On  account  of  the  advantages  of  these  plates  the  finishing  of  the 
Injlcxible  was  delayed  in  order  that  her  turrets  might  have  com- 
posite armour,  and  probably  it  will  be  used  for  all  English  war- 
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ships  now  in  process  of  construction.  Considerable,  however,  as 
is  the  increase  in  defensive  strength  which  they  give,  and  wonder- 
ful as  is  the  ingenuity  now  shown  in  protecting  "  vital  parts  "  by 
thick  plates,  it  is  certainly  doubtful  whether  offensive  power  is  not 
altogether  overwhelming  defensive  power — that  is  to  say,  whether 
it  will  not  shortly  be  possible  to  mount  on  an  ironclad  guns 
which  will  pierce  with  ease  any  armour  that  can  possibly  be 
placed  on  another  vessel  of  equal  dimensions.  Some  of  the 
principal  experiments  with  regard  to  the  resistance  of  armour 
are  given  by  Sir  T.  Bras-sey,  and  they  show  how  very  great 
the  power  of  ordnance  was  even  before  recent  improvements 
were  made.  The  38-ton  muzzle-loading  gun,  now  far  sur- 
passed by  breech-loading  ordnance,  pierced  three  6i^-inch  plates 
set  up  behind  one  another  at  intervals  of  five  inches  which 
were  tilled  with  wood  backing.  It  is  true  that  the  body  of  the  shell 
was  broken  up,  and  that  only  the  head  passed  through  ;  but  then 
the  enormous  thickness  of  the  armour,  and  the  comparative  weak- 
ness of  the  gun,  must  be  considered.  Of  what  avail  would  this 
or  even  thicker  armour  be  against  the  English  43-ton  or  the  French 
59-ton  breech-loading  gun  ?  The  80  or  81-ton  gun — -for  sometimes 
it  is  called  one  and  sometimes  the  other — was  tried,  first  with 
370  and  then  with  425  lbs.  of  powder,  against  "a  sandwich  target 
composed  of  four  8-inch  plates,  with  five  inches  of  teak  between 
each  pair.''  With  the  weaker  charge,  the  projectile,  whicli 
weighed  1,700  lbs.,  penetrated  25  out  of  32  inches  of  armour; 
with  the  stronger,  it  broke  the  rear  plate,  without,  however,  going 
completely  through  it.  Now  the  thickest  armour  of  the  Ivjtexihle, 
which,  we  believe,  is  thicker  than  the  armour  of  any  other  ship 
afloat,  is  altogether  twenty-four  inches  through  ;  but  then  this 
only  covers  the  water-line.  Above  and  below  the  water-line  the 
plates  are  thinner.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  fact  that  in 
the  experiments  the  guns  were  tired  very  close,  can  it  be  thought 
that  the  lujlexihle's  armour  would  be  of  much  use  against  guns 
equal  to  her  own  ?  and  can  it  be  doubted  that  against  breech- 
loading  guns  of  80  tons  or  thereabouts  it  woidd  be  worse  than 
useless  ? 

More  remarkable  even  than  these  trials  were  the  famous  ex- 
periments made  by  order  of  the  Italian  Government  at  Spezia  in 
1876.  These  are  very  clearly  described  by  Sir  T.  Brassey,  who, 
however,  does  not  record  one  of  the  results  obtained.  Of  the 
various  kinds  of  armour  tried  it  is  now  only  necessary  to  mention 
three — the  solid  22-inch  plates  of  Cammell  and  Co.,  of  Sheffield, 
and  of  Marel  and  Co.,  of  Marseilles,  and  the  solid  steel  plate 
of  the  same  thickness  made  by  Schneider  and  Co.,  of  Creuzot. 
All  three  yielded  to  the  100-ton  Armstrong  gun.  The  22-inch 
plates,  after  being  battered  by  smaller  pieces,  were  completely 
pierced  by  its  shot ;  and  the  steel  one  was  knocked  to  pieces. 
VV'hether  the  100-ton  gun  would  liave  pierced  a  22-inch  steel-faced 
plate — assuming  that  such  a  plate  could  be  made — cannot  be  said; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  this  tremendous  weapon 
will,  in  all  probability,  shortly  be  surpassed.  Breech-loading 
guns  of  100  tons  are  now,  according  to  report,  being  manufactured 
lor  the  It.alia  and  Lepanto,  and  it  is  apparently  possible  that  some 
of  the  French  ironclads  at  present  building  may  be  armed  with 
similar  weapons.  These  will  be  considerably  more  powerful  than 
the  muzzle-loaders,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  suppose  that  any 
armour  can  be  placed  on  a  vessel  which  they  will  not  penetrate. 
It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  much  smaller  breech-loading  guns  will 
penetrate  any  armour  now  carried,  except  the  24-inch  strakes  of  tho 
Lrflexihle. 

The  defensive  power  of  ships  seems,  then,  practically  to  be  on 
the  decline — that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  advancing  nearly  so  rapidly 
as  the  offensive  power ;  and  Sir  T.  Brassey 's  chapter  on  armour 
is  not  altogether  pleasant  reading  for  those  who  remember  that 
this  country's  sole  defence  is  her  navy;  a  fact  not  altogether 
unknown,  but  cheerfully  ignored,  by  the  bold  men  who  despise 
"  scares  "  and  "  alarmists.''  It  would  be  reassuring  to  know  that, 
if  guns  are  getting  too  strong  for  ships,  our  guns  are  at  all  events 
as  powerful  as  those  of  other  navies,  and  that  our  war-ships  havo 
at  least  as  much  chance  of  sinking  their  opponents  as  of  being 
sunk.  On  this  subject  Sir  T.  Brassey  has  not  very  much  to  say. 
He  gives,  it  is  true,  a  description  of  the  naval  ordnance  of  other 
Powers  and  of  the  muzzle-loading  guns  of  the  British  navy  ;  but 
then,  unfortunately,  it  is  well  known  that  in  artillery  we  have  been 
content  to  lag  behind,  and  that  breech-loading  guns,  adopted  long 
since  by  the  French,  should  have  been  before  this  adopted  bv  us. 
Now,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Trevelyan's  statement  iu  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Thursday  night,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  produce 
a  number  of  these  weapons.  Sir  T.  Brassey  might  without  indis- 
cretion have  amplified  the  information  he  has  given  on  this  subject, 
but  happily  the  statement  just  referred  to  makes  up  for  all  de- 
ficiencies. On  one  point  connected  with  the  armament  of  the 
navy,  concerning  which  he  considers  himself  at  liberty  to  speak 
his  mind,  Sir  T.  Brassey  is,  considering  that  he  has  been  two 
years  at  Whitehall,  decidedly  outspoken.  Tie  complains,  as  much 
as  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  can  complain,  of  the  abominable 
system  which  deprives  the  Admiralty  of  all  control  over  the 
manufacture  of  naval  ordnance.  Concerning  this  he  savs  :  — 

The  British  navy  is  supplied  with  its  armament  on  a  plan  dilfering  from 
that  employed  by  any  other  of  the  important  maritime  States.  In  all  the 
foreign  services  the  weapons  required  for  tlie  sea-service  are  cither  manu- 
factured by  a  particular  department  of  the  naval  administration,  or  aro 
purchased  from  private  tirnis  by  it.  .  .  .  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  ua 
department  of  the  Admiralty  is  concerned  witli  tlic  production  of  guns  or 
any  other  of  the  warlike  stores  supplied  to  the  ships  of  the  ilect  ;  all  are 
manufactured  by  a  military  department  ur;der  the  supervision  of  officers  of 
the  army.  Even  the  sums  required  to  provide  them  aie  voted  in  the  Annual 
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Amy  Estimates,  and  not  in  the  Estimates  for  the  Navy  ;  and  when  tlie. 
Admiralty  has  occasion  to  resort  to  private  mal;ers  for  a  particular  ])icce  of 
ordnance,  or  a  particular  fitting  or  appliance  connected  with  tlie  armament 
of  a  ship,  it  has  to  do  so  through  the  intervention  of  the  War  Office,  which 
becomes  the  actual  purchaser  and  final  custodian  of  the  articles  supplied  by 
the  manufacturer.  This  practice  is  in  reality  of  not  very  long  standing, 
being,  in  fact,  unknown  before  the  Crimean  war. 

How  mucli  mis-cLief  it  lias  worked  is  well  known,  and  it  is  to  be 
Loped  that  the  earnest  protest  of  Sir  T.  Brassey,  and  the  con- 
demnation wliich  in  another  part  of  his  Look  he  passes  on  Wool- 
wich, iudioate  that  a  change  is  shortly  to  be  made.  That  the 
practice  should  have  endured  so  long  is  not  a  little  surprising, 
for  it  seems  strange  that  even  in  this  couutrj',  a  system  which 
aids  incapable  men  by  relieving  them  of  responsibility,  and  dis- 
courages capable  and  zealous  men  by  refusing  to  allow  them  to 
finish  their  own  work,  should  have  been  tolerated  for  nearly 
thirty  years. 

liespecting  torpedoes  Sir  T.  Brassey  has  much  to  say  in  the 
chapter  following  that  on  guns,  as  he  gives  a  complete,  indeed 
seemingly  an  exhaustive,  account  of  these  strange  weapons,  and  of 
the  wonderful  little  vessels  that  carry  theai  about.  He  appears  to 
consider  an  attack  by  torpedoes  very  formidable  to  ironclads.  So 
it  undoubtedly  is ;  but  the  careful  summary  of  facts  which  he 
gives,  and  even  the  statements  of  those  authorities  who  are  in 
favour  of  torpedoes,  seem  to  show  that  an  attack  by  boats  armed 
with  the  spar  torpedo  is  an  operation  of  very  great  dilUculty  where 
those  attacked  are  watchful  and  resolute.  Of  what  Whitehead 
torpedoes  will  do  in  action  it  would  be  hard  for  any  one  to  speak 
with  certainty  at  present.  After  telling  all  that  can  be  told  of 
thei-e  and  other  implements  of  destruction,  Sir  T.  Brassey  com- 
pares at  length  the  British  and  foreign  navies.  As  has  been  said, 
the  information  ho  has  to  give  is  not  in  all  respects  so  recent  as 
might  be  wished,  but  it  is  nevertheless  of  considerable  value.  On 
the  whole,  the  second  volume  of  The  British  Nary  is  an  admir- 
able epitome  of  many  facts  relating  to  naval  warfare;  and  shows, 
as  the  tirst  did,  with  what  laborious  care  the  writer  has  investi- 
gated a  complex  and  diiticult  subject. 


THE  WILD  TIUBES  OF  INDIA.* 

E  do  not  quite  understand  the  principle  on  which  Mr. 
Bowney  has  written  his  account  of  the  Wild  Tribes  of 
India.  He  scarcely  refers  at  all  to  other  authorities  on  the 
subject,  and  yet  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  conclusions 
are  derived  from  personal  experience.  The  wild,  or,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  non -Aryan,  tribes  of  India  are  extremely  in- 
teresting to  the  stiudent  of  human  evolution.  They  appear  to  be, 
for  the  most  part,  the  descendants  of  the  dark  races,  l)asi/v,  who 
were  found  in  the  country  by  the  invaders  of  the  Vedic  age.  But, 
if  we  are  to  take  the  Vedic  descriptions  of  the  strong  cities  and 
castles  of  the  natives  literally,  as  lacts  and  not  as  poetic  exagger- 
tioDs,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  wild  tribes  of  India  have 
degenerated  from  the  civilization  of  their  presumed  ancestors. 
They  have  been  driven  b}' successive  invaders  into  a  rough  jungle  or 
mountainous  country.  Their  life  (which  Mr.  Rowney  describes 
very  well  on  the  whole)  is  one  suited  to  their  condition.  They 
are  usually  indolent,  except  in  robbery  and  the  chase ;  and  the 
jibundance  of  game,  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  when  it  is 
thought  worth  while  to  cultivate  the  soil,  enables  them  to  indulge 
their  indolence  in  comfort.  Their  religion  seems,  on  the  whole, 
to  consist  of  a  medley  of  superstitions  about  spirits,  ancestral  and 
others,  and  about  animals,  with  some  more  advanced  inclinations 
to  worship  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  with  not  a  lew  touches  of 
Hinduism.  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  in  one  of  bis  wise  and  humorous 
essays  which  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  he  intends  to  republish, 
has  described  the  ways  of  Brahmans  with  wild  tribes.  A 
tribe  worships  the  pig.  Then  comes  the  Brahman  and  explains 
that  the  pig  is  only  an  avatar  of  a  god  ;  or  shows  that  the  pig  is 
but  the  symbol  of  some  dead  saint.  So  the  wild  tribe,  without 
anv  uncomfortable  revolution  in  its  religious  habits,  becomes 
iiouiinally  Hindu.  In  the  same  way  the  Mexicans  were  allowed 
-by  the  Spanish  clergy  to  keep  up  their  old  rites  in  honour  of  Tozi, 
at  the  old  place,  but  Tozi  was  now  named  Our  Lady. 

Mr.  liowney  gives  brief  sketches  of  the  manners,  mode  of  life, 
and  religion  ot  the  various  aboriginal  tribes,  but  he  often  omits  the 
very  things  which  we  most  wish  to  know.  There  are  many  points  in 
bis'book  which  seem  to  us  to  be  somewhat  slovenly  in  manner. 
One  ought  scarcely  to  say  that  "  in  the  Vcdas  the  Dustjcs  are  spoken 
of  as  having  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance  to 
the  Brahmans.-'  The  Vedas,  at  least  the  liig  Veda,  have  very 
little  to  say  about  the  Brahmans,  or  any  of  the  other  castes.  The 
famous  I'urusha  Snkta,  or  myth  of  the  birth  of  each  caste  from  a 
portion  of  Furusha,  is  usually  regarded  by  critics  as  very  late, 
though  wu  think  that  the  presence  of  a  similar  myth  in  almost 
every  country  proves  that  the  general  ideas  at  least  are  early. 
Again,  Mr.  Bowney  says  (p.  4j  that  the  Gonds  of  the  Central 
Provinces  may  safely  bo  identitjed  with  the  Dasijvs  of  the  Rig 
Veda ;  but  the  Big  V^eda  surely  knows  nothing  of  regions  so  far 
south  as  that  iunabited  by  the  Oouds.  Mr.  Kowney  may  reply 
that  the  Gonds  migrated  southwards  from  the  countries  occupied 
by  the  Vedic  invaders.  (.)nce  more,  Mr.  Rowney  says  ("p.  15)  : — 
*•  The  hatred  of  tyranny  which  drove  their  ancestors  to  their  pre- 
sent retreats  yet  survives  in  them,  the  one  redeeming  feature  in 
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their  character  being  their  utter  abhorrence  of  thraldom  and  des- 
potism." These  words  are  used  of  "many  of  these  tribes";  but; 
Mr.  Rowney  soon  shows,  with  more  generosity  than  consistency, 
that  numerous  and  admirable  redeeming  features  are  to  be  found 
in  the  characters  of  the  aboriginal  races,  if  we  may  so  describe 
the  darker  and  less  civilized  communities.  Indeed,  these  poor 
lazy  dark  people,  non-Aryan  as  they  seem,  are  in  many  ways 
much  more  sympathetic  and  praiseworthy  than  the  mild  Hindu. 
The  Gonds  are  "especially  noted  for  their  straightforwardness 
and  honesty,  and  also  for  their  fearlessness  in  danger."  The 
Bheels  are  gay  and  hospitable,  and  "  when  trusted  are  the 
trustiest  of  men  ;  they  are  alfectionate,  kind  to  their  women, 
respectful  to  the  old,"  and  "  will  never  tell  a  lie."  Mr. 
liowney  gives  the  names  of  many  "  tribal  divisions "  among 
the  Gonds,  but  he  does  not  translate  the  names,  which  thus 
have  no  value  for  the  ethnologist  who  does  not  know  GondL 
Though  Mr.  Rowney  describes  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  most  of 
his  wild  tribes,  be  tells  us  little  indeed  about  their  marriage 
law.  Have  they  yenf.es  within  which  it  is  forbidden  to  marry  ? 
Correct  information  on  this  point  would  be  most  serviceable. 

Mr.  Rowney  says  a  good  deal  about  the  religion  of  dozens  of 
tribes,  but  what  he  says  is  rather  too  general  to  lae  useful.   Let  ua 
examine  the  case  of  the  Khonds,  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  We 
have  had  much  trouble  with  the  Khonds,  who  were  almost  as 
much  addicted  to  human  sacrifice  as  the  Mexicans.    The  Khonds 
fought  for   their  rite,  but,  being  vanquished,  asked  leave  to 
denounce  our  Government  to  the  Gods,  as  the  real  cause  of 
stinted  offerings.    To  this,  of  course,  we  made  no  objection, 
and  wo  were  satisfactorily  damned  in  Khondi.     Mr.  Rowney 
says  that   the  Khonds  worship  the  sun  and  the  earth,  and. 
six  or  seven  minor  deities,  of  rain,  spring,  wealth,  the  chase, 
boundaries,  and  so  forth,  with  a  third  class  of  gods  compre- 
hending the  descendants  of  human  beings  who  resisted  evil  in 
this  life,  and  are  believed  to  preside  over  tanks,  bills,  forests, 
and  the  rest.    Earth  was  worshipped  in  the  shape  of  a  peacock 
the  village  deity,  again,  was  represented  by  three  stones.    INow  it 
seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  know  much  about  the  religion  of  the 
Khonds.     Major  John  Campbell  served  thirteen  years  among 
them,  and  was  engaged  in  suppressing  human  sacrifices.  lie 
published  his  account  of  the  tribe  in  1864,  and  lie  ought  to  have 
known  all  there  was  to  know,  for  be  was  well  acquainted  with 
many  "  Meriah  captives  "  whom  he  had  rescued  from  sacrifice.  He 
says  the  Khonds  are  "  a  most  irreligious  people,"  except  at  the 
time  when  they  propitiate  a  malignant  deity  by  shedding  human 
blood.  Eor  idols  he  found  nothing  better  than  "  a  log  of  wood,  some- 
times rudely  fashioned  after  the  manner  of  some  animal's  head, 
and  only  used  on  the  occasion  of  the  immolation  of  a  human 
victim."     Most  frequently  these  effigies  were  rude  figures  of 
elephants.    The  victim  was  fastened  to  the  proboscis  of  the  image, 
and  was  then  hewed  to  pieces  with  knives  by  the  pious  Khonds. 
Major  Campbell  made  bis  elephants  overthrow  fourteen  of  these 
idols.    This  is  not  a  very  complicated  sort  of  religion,  and,  on 
this    showing,    the    Khonds    have    scarcely  got    beyond  the 
animal    worship  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  stages 
of  human  ritual  and  belief.    But  a  much  more  complex  faith  is 
attributed  to  the  Khonds  in  a  long  and  elaborate  report  published 
in  1852  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
We  have  not  the  volume  at  hand,  but  Major  Campbell  says  it 
"  furnishes  the  Khonds  with  a  pantheon,  in  wiiich  there  are  deities 
of  various  degrees  of  power.    The  first  class  consists  of  gods  of 
rain,  of  new  vegetation,  of  increase,  of  the  chase,  of  war,  and  of 
boundaries ;  and  they  have  a  Judge  of  the  Dead  to  assist  their 
proceedings.    The  second  class  are  composed  of  deified  men, 
worthies  of  a  primitive  age,  apparently  too  numerous  to  mention. 
The  third  class,  sprung  from  the  preceding  two,  are  unlimited  in 
number,  but  their  chiefs  are  the  gods  of  the  village,  of  the  hill,  of 
streams,  of  the  house,  of  the  tank,  of  the  forest,  of  ravines,  and  of 
new  fruits."    Can  there  be  much  doubt  that  Mr.  Rowney  has 
derived  his  account  of  the  Khond  religion  from  that  quoted  as 
fictitious  by  Major  Campbell,  who  "found  nothing  resembling  tha 
array  of  deities  referred  to  in  this  report  ?  "    Nor  did  he  hear  any- 
thing about  the  mythology  copiously  described  in  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Journal.    Major  Campbell  attributes  the  systematic  character  of 
this  description   of  the  Khond  faith  and  the  opulence  of  the 
mythology  to  the  fertile  fancy  of  Sunderah  Singh  and  Baba  Khan, 
native  a;sistants  of  the  author  of  the  report.    And  he  adds  that 
these  two  men  were  expelled  from  the  service  for  gross  corruption 
and  extortion.    Baba  Khan  knew  no  Kiiondi ;  he  had  been  a  butler, 
but  he  knew  the  kind  of  information  that  the  author  of  the  reporc 
was  likely  to  desire.    "  Only  let  a  sharp  Hindoo  or  Mahomedaa 
ascertain  what  kind  of  information  you  want,  and  that  it  will  be 
for  his  interest  to  procure  it,  and  you  may  rest  satisfied  the  supply 
will  fully  equal  the  demand."    Now  here  is  a  topic  for  the  studeuE 
of  religion  and  mythology  to  ponder  on.    What  is  Baba  Kbaus 
evidence  worth  ?    Was  he  an  Indian  Verkovitch  or  Macpherson  ? 
If  he  was,  how  did  he  come  to  invent  for  the  Khonds  a  religious 
system  so  strangely  like  that  which  Suhagun,  on  evidence  unim- 
peachable, if  such  evidence  exists,  attributes  to  the  Mexicans  ? 
Einally,  what  is  the  precise  value  of  Mr.  Rowney  s  account  of  the 
Khond  religion  ;  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  religion  which  he  describes 
in  these  pages  ?    Once  more,  if  the  .eport  so  scathingly  criticized 
be  Macpiierson's,  and  if  the  criticism  be  correct,  it  really  makes 
an  ethnologist  leel  unhappy  when  he  reflects  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  bis  new  Fulittcnl  Institutions  and  elsewhere,  reliea 
greatly  on  the  writings  of  Macpherson.    These  considerations  hava 
led  us  away  I'rom  the  Wild  Tribes,  but  they  are  worthy  of  attentioa 
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,  in  a  period  when  we  are  all  apt  to  accept  evidence  about  religions 
and  manners  too  carelessly.  Major  Campbell  may  be  wrong,  of 
course,  and  Mr.  Rowney  aiid  his  authorities  may  be  right,  but  we 

<     wish  to  show  that  no  one  should  accept  Mr,  Rowney's  state- 
ments without  careful  examination  of  his  sources  of  information. 
In  almost  every  tribe  he  mentions,  Mr.  Rowney  finds  traces  of  the 

'  ceremony  of  cap"ture  in  marriage.  The  bride  and  her  kin  make  a 
feigned  resistance,  and  the  bridegroom  is  pelted  with  stones  and 
bambooB.  This  custom  is  often  explained  as  a  survival  from 
the  time  when  men  could  hardly  obtain  wives  except  by 
violence,  by  stealing  them  from  a  hostile  tribe.  Mr.  Farrer, 
in  Primitive  Manners,  prefers  to  regard  the  resistance  as 
the  result  of  primitive  prudery-  and  of  natural  aftection  on  the 
side  of  the  bride's  relations.  But,  as  in  many  tribes  where  the 
ceremony  is  found  women  are  as  light  in  their  conduct  before 
marriage  as  the  Otaheitan  shepherdesses  in  the  Anti- Jacobin,  it  is 
certain  that  their  prudery  is  only  assumed  before  regular 
marriage,  not  before  casual  amours.  Meanwhile,  the  Garos,  as 
Mr.  Rowney  tells  us,  and  as  we  learn  from  Dalton's  Ethnology  of 
Bengal^  are  a  curious  exception  to  the  common  rule.  It  is  the 
bridegroom  who  feels  or  feigns  reluctance,  and  is  taken,  "  in 
spite  of  the  resistance  and  counterfeited  grief  and  lamentation  of 
his  parents,  to  the  bride's  house."  Who  can  explain  this  singular 
lite  ?  We  may  conclude  this  notice  with  a  Tipperah  love-story, 
in  which  neither  groom  nor  bride  seemed  reluctant.  It  is  ex- 
tracted, not  from  Mr.  Rowney,  but  from  Captain  Lewiu's  Wild 
Races  of  South-Eastern  India.    The  lover  tells  the  tale  : — 

Among  the  girls  was  one  pretty  young  creature,  .ibout  fourteen  years 
old  ;  her  name  was  Bamoyntee.  I  had  never  seen  her  before  ;  her  father 
and  mother  had  just  come  from  another  village,  and  settled  in  ours,  where 
they  had  relatives.  On  the  road  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  oil'  her — 
she  was  so  pretty.  I  spoke  to  her,  but  she  would  answer  nothing  siive  yes 
or  no.  Some  of 'the  other  girls  noticed  us,  and  the}'  began  teasing  me  and 
laughing.  When  we  got  to  the  jooui,  before  netting  to  work,  some  one  had 
to  be  chosen  to  cook  the  midday  meal,  which  is  eaten  on  the  spot ;  so  they 
all  laufihed  at  us  a  great  deal,  and  chose  Bamoyntee  and  me,  and  said  to 
us,  "  Go  j'ou  two,  and  gather  vegetables,  and  come  back  quickly  to  cook." 
Then  I  was  glad,  and  said  to  her,  "  Come,"'  but  she  would  not  walk  with 
me  ;  she  walked  at  some  distance  away.  I  had  my  dao,  and  she  carried  a 
small  basket  slung  at  her  back  ;  so  wo  went  down  the  hill  into  the  bed  of 
a  small  stream,  but  1  never  thought  about  vegetables ;  I  thought 
about  her  only.  She  began  looking  for  young  vegetables,  the  tender  shoots 
of  the  fern,  the  sprouts  of  young  canes,  and  other  things  that  grow  wild. 
I  was  ashamed  ;  1  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Presently,  as  we  were  going 
along  in  the  cool  bed  of  the  stream,  with  the  trees  meeting  over  our  heads, 
she  saw  a  lieautilul  pink  orchid  growing  high  up  on  the  branch  of  a  forest 
tree,  and  she  said,  "  Oh,  I  wish  1  had  that  ! "  So  I  threw  down  my  dao, 
and  climbed  to  get  the  tlower.  Our  Keeaug  girls  prize  this  sort  of  flower 
much,  and  wear  it  in  their  hair.  I  soon  got  up  the  tree ;  but  the  branch 
on  which  the  flower  grew  was  rotten,  and  broke  with  me,  and  I  fell  down 
from  a  great  height,  and  lost  my  senses.  When  I  woke  I  found  her  crying, 
and  bathing  my  face  with  water  fiom  the  stream  ;  .and  I  said  to  her,  "  0 
Bamoyntee,  do  not  be  angry,  and  I  will  say  something !  "  She  answered, 
"  Speak."  I  said,  "  You  won't  be  angry  ?  "  And  she  answered,  "  No  ;  " 
and  she  took  the  flower  that  was  in  my  hand.  So  I  said,  '•  1  love  3'ou  ;  " 
ai:d  she  hid  her  face,  and  1  took  her  in  my  arms  and  Sidd,  "  Answer  me — 
you  are  not  angry?"  She  said,  "Xo."  So  1  asked  her,  "  Do  you  love 
me  ?  "  And  she  whispered,  "  Yes  ;"  and  I  said,  "  Then  why  did  you  not 
tell  me  so  ?  "  She  replied,  "  It  is  not  the  custom  for  women  to  speak  flrst ; 
I  was  ashamed." 

Mr.  Rowney's  book,  we  may  say,  is  not  uninteresting  to  the 
general  reader,  btit  will  scarcely  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
ethnologist. 


SPEDDING'S  EVENINGS  WITH  A  REVIEWER.* 

IT  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  Mr.  Spedding's  lifetime  this  work 
was  only  privately  printed  for  the  use  of  a  few  friends.  lie 
shrank  from  assuming  in  public  so  pointedly  controversial  a  tone 
as  runs  through  it;  and  the  matter,  and  much  of  the  language, 
were  distributed  through  the  several  volumes  of  his  Letters  and 
Life  of  Bacon,  where  the  continuous  and  cumulative  power  of  the 
argument  is  frittered  away  by  the  long  and  frequent  breaks 
between  its  different  parts.  In  its  original  shape,  which  is  now 
made  public  property  for  the  first  time.  Evenings  ivith  a  Reviewer 
is  a  full  and  minute  examination  of  Macaulay's  essay  on  Bacon. 
And  never  was  a  showy  and  hollow  display  of  rhetorical  criticism 
more  thoroughly,  patiently,  and  pitilessly  dissected  by  a  true  critic. 
All  the  best  qualities  of  Mr.  Spedding's  best  work  are  here,  ani- 
mated by  a  fervour  of  righteous  indignation,  and  sharpened 
by  an  ironical  humour,  which  in  his  writing  on  a  larger  scale  are 
diluted  or  repressed.  The  reader  who  can  appreciate  historical 
evidence  will  hardly  rise  from  finishing  these  volumes  without  a 
settled  determination  never  again  to  take  any  but  the  most  simple 
and  notorious  facts  on  Macaulay's  authority  alone.  A  Preface 
is  contributed  by  Mr.  Venables,  who  gives  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive account  of  Mr.  Spedding's  life  and  work.  On  this  par- 
ticular episode  in  Spedding's  lifelong  devotion  to  Bacon  Mr. 
Venables  s  judgment  goes  along  with  that  which  more  than  cue 
specially  competent  authority  has  already  pronounced  since  the 
publication.  He  rightly  considers  the  demolition  of  Macaulay's 
personal  charges  against  Bacon  as  complete.  On  the  other  hand 
he  is  too  lenient,  we  think,  to  the  part  of  Macaulay's  essay  which 
Mr.  Spedding  left  alone.  lie  observes,  as  if  by  way  of  mitigation, 
that  "  the  most  valuable  part  of  Macaulay's  essay  on  Bacon  is  his 
bold  and  ingenious  reduction  of  Bacon's  philosophical  doctrine  to 

*  Evenings  with  a  lieviewer ;  or,  Macaulay  and  Bacon.  By  James 
Spedding.  With  a  Prefatory  Notice  by  G.  S.  Venables.  2  vols.  "London  ; 
Kegan  Paul.  Trench,  &  Co."  1881. 


the  simple  rules  of  common  sense."  Macaulay  is  certainly  bold 
and  ingenious  herein,  but  in  the  same  fashion  as  when  he  deals 
with  the  facts  of  ISacon's  career.  He  is  bold  in  venturing  on 
ground  of  which  he  has  no  real  knowledge,  and  ingenious  in 
concealing  his  ignorance.  His  reduction  of  the  Baconian  philo- 
sophj'  to  common  sense  is  in  our  opinion  worth  nothing,  being  a, 
complete  misrepresentation  both  of  the  Baconian  doctrine  and  of 
those  which  Macaulay  imagined  it  to  have  supplanted,  Ih 
fact,  it  was  the  other  branch  of  Macaulay's  antithesis.  He  was 
determined  to  exhibit  Bacon  as  the  meanest  of  mankind,  and  with, 
what  success  he  did  that  Mr.  Spedding  made  it  his  business  to 
show.  But  Bacon  had  likewise  to  be  exhibited  as  the  wisest  of 
mankind  in  order  to  complete  the  picture,  and  this  was  done  by 
dressing  up  in  brilliant  language,  and  with  an  air  of  critical  dis- 
cernment, the  Reviewer's  superficial  conception  of  Bacon's  wisdom.. 
It  is  fortunate  for  Macaulay's  essay  that  Mr.  Spedding  did  not 
interest  himself  much  in  science,  and  not  at  all  in  philosophy,, 
and,  unlike  Macaulay,  was  scrupulous  to  an  extreme  point  ia 
eschewing  the  appearance  of  authority  on  subjects  he  did  not 
know  at  lirst  hand.  Otherwise  we  might  have  had  an  additional 
Evening  with  the  Reviewer,  in  which  his  panoply  of  dogmatic 
sciolism  would  have  been  "  shot  through  and  through  with  cunning 
words  ''  not  less  effectually  than  are  his  historical  libels.  As  w© 
are  not  concerned  with  this  part  of  Macaulay's  work,  wo  shall  only 
point  out  that  every  one  of  his  epigrams  on  the  futility  of  ancient 
philosophy  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  great  religions  of  the 
world,  not  excluding  Christianity  ;  and  that  his  conception  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy,  by  which  he  meant  applied  science,  leads 
straight  to  the  dangerous  delusion  that  no  knowledge  is  worth 
seeking  of  which  the  practical  application  is  not  apparent.  And 
Macaulay  was  not  only  unable  to  perceive  any  difference  betweea 
philosophy  and  science,  but  had,  so  far  as  one  can  perceive,  no  sus- 
picidu  that  philosophy  had  continued  to  exist  since  Bacon's  time, 

Mr.  Spedding's  work  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  betweea 
A.  and  B.,  two  personages  who  show  no  more  individuality  thaa 
would  be  expected  from  their  designation.  A.  is  the  candid 
reader  more  or  less  dazzled  by  Macaulay,  and  possessing  no  special 
knowledge,  who  is  instructed  by  B.,  and  plays  the  part  of  a  Greek 
chorus  to  his  discourse.  In  other  words,  B.  is  the  real  Mr. 
Spedding,  with  all  his  critical  apparatus  at  hand  ;  A.  is  an  imagi- 
nary (but  once  real)  Mr.  Spedding,  who  still  has  to  learn  the  truth 
about  Bacon's  life.  Quite  at  the  beginning  B. — for  whom  we 
shall  henceforth  substitute  Mr.  Spedding — pulls  up  Macaulay  for 
some  little  exaggerations  and  embroideries  of  Bacon's  cleverness  in 
youth.  The  following  passage  is  significant  as  a  guide  to  his 
critical  method : — 

The  error,  you  may  say,  is  trifling,  as  the  things  themselves  are  trifles. 
And  so  it  is  in  these  particular  cases.  But  the  habit  which  it  implies, 
is  no  trifle.  It  is  a  habit  of  inaccuracy  ;  of  carelessness  in  the  use  of 
words ;  of  introducing  essential  variations  into  a  story,  not  only  without 
authority,  but  without  notice ;  possibly  without  knowing  it.  And  do  not; 
ask  me  to  believe  that  a  man  who  will  do  this  in  trifles  upon  no  pro- 
vocation will  not  do  it  in  serious  things  wliere  tliere  is  provocation.  If 
a  boy  under  sixteen  watching  the  tricks  of  a  juggler  is  from  inadvertency 
or  for  eliect  to  be  converted  into  a  boy  of  twelve  busying  himself  with 
very  ingenious  speculations  on  an  important  subject,  to  this  day  neglected, 
by  philosophers,  what  security  have  i  that  a  young  man  modestly  applj'- 
ing  for  employment  shall  not  be  converted  into  the  great  philosopher, 
meanly  prostituting  his  genius  and  character  for  a  place  ? 

In  fact,^the  charges  brought  against  Macaulay  through  these  twO' 
volumes,  and  in  our  opinion  proved,  are  charges  not  of  invention 
or  suppression,  but  of  distortion;  of  snatching  at  doubtful  or  worse 
than  doubtful  anecdotes  for  the  sake  of  rhetorictil  eft'ect,  and  treat- 
ing them  as  certainties ;  of  want  of  patience,  historical  judgment, 
and  serious  endeavour  to  consider  persons  and  events  in  relation  to- 
the  conditions  of  the  time,  and,  in  Mr.  Spedding's  own  words,  "  of 
a  readiness  to  believe  anything  that  will  heighten  the  defect  of  hia 
description  or  sharpen  the  points  of  his  argument," 

If  Mr.  Spedding's  performance  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  of  being 
too  complete.  He  hunts  down  Macaulay's  errors  as  fully  and  per- 
sistently in  the  smaller  as  in  the  greater  matters,  and  he  does  it 
with  a  purpose.  He  says  to  the  critical  reader,  as  we  have  just 
seen, "  Mark  what  departures  from  accuracy,  what  leaps  of  conjectura 
beyond  what  is  warranted  by  evidence,  this  Reviewer  allows  himself 
even  on  slight  occasion ;  and  then  consider  whether  you  will  be 
minded  to  trust  him  when  he  is  making  his  capital  poii:ts,  and  ths 
temptation  is  proportionately  greater."  Now  for  the  reader  who 
knows  something  of  the  general  inaccuracy  of  mankind,  and  espe- 
cially of  popular  authors,  this  is  an  argument  of  great  weight. 
But  the  ordinary  reader  of  fair  intelligence  and  not  much  special 
knowledge,  the  sort  of  reader  on  whom  Macaulay  imposes,  and 
who  is  most  in  need  of  conversion,  will  hardly  appraise  it  at  its 
just  value.  He  will  be  in  some  danger  of  not  seeing  the  wood 
for  the  trees.  He  will  be  apt  to  suppose  that,  ii  so  much 
ingenuity  is  expended  on  proving  Macaulay  wrong  in  things 
which  are  not  vital,  his  case  on  the  really  vital  points  is  per- 
haps not  so  bad  after  all ;  else  why  not  come  to  them  at  once  ? 
Mr.  Spedding  would  pioljably  have  replied  trt  this  suggestion  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  reader  from  coming  to  the'.u. 
at  once  if  he  pleases.  This  he  can  easily  do  by  the  help 
of  the  index,  and  it  is  the  course  we  should  recommend 
to  those  who-se  time  for  making  acquaiataiice  with  Mr. 
Spedding's  ar^iuiuent  is  limited.  Of  course  they  will  miss  the 
artistic  reliuemeiit  with  which  every  point  is  led  up  to.  Mr. 
Spedding's  method  is  to  pull  down  Macaulay's  scaffolding  of 
rhetoric  little  by  little,  till  at  last  the  whole  edifice  ttrmbles  dowa 
almosi,  of  itself.    But  a  more  summary  view  will  stitficiently  di&» 
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close  the  strengtli  of  tbe  case  against  Macaulay  in  the  best  known 
passages  of  Bacon's  career. 

No  more  crucial  passage  can  he  found  than  Bacon's  dealing 
towards  Essex.  It  is  Macaulay's  grand  instance  of  Bacon's 
selfishness  and  servility.  He  takes  up,  and  urges  with  all  the 
power  of  his  eloquence,  the  opinion  that  Bacon  turned  against  his 
benefactor  for  the  sake  of  Court  favour  and  preferment.  Mr. 
Spedding  maintains  against  Macaulay,  and  we  think  establishes, 
the  following  points  among  others.  The  extent  and  importance 
■of  Essex's  bounty  to  Bacon  are  exaggerated  by  Macaulay  to  begin 
•with ;  at  the  very  time  of  accepting  it,  Bicon  distinctly  warned 
Essex  that  his  first  duty  must  be  to  the  Queen,  though  there  was 
then  no  apparent  cause  of  conflict  between  friendship  and  loyalty  ; 
Bacon  had  ceased  to  be  in  ''^sex's  confidence  for  some  time  before 
his  last  desperate  venture  (I'^ssex  probably  knowing  that  Bacon 
was  not  the  man  to  abet  him  in  such  matters) :  when  Essex  did 
make  his  venture  and  failed,  Bacon  risked  his  own  favour  with 
the  Queen  in  endeavouring  to  serve  him,  carrying  his  endeavours 
as  far  as  he  prudently  could  in  Essex's  interest,  and  too  far  for  his 
own;  in  the  prosecution  and  subsequent  proceedings  Bacon  did 
nothing  more  against  Essex  than  his  duty  to  the  State  strictly  re- 
quired him  to  do  ;  and  Bacon's  advancement  then  and  long  after- 
wards was,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  slower  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  ability  and  connexions.  Mr.  Spedding  further 
shows  that  Macaulay  has  here  and  elsewhere  misrepresented 
Bacon's  position  as  a  public  man,  and  the  position  and  powers  of 
English  statesmen  with  regard  to  the  Sovereign  throughout 
Bacon's  time.  Stripped  of  declamation  and  rhetorical  arti- 
fice, the  real  question  in  the  case  of  Essex  is  what  a 
public  servant  ought  to  do  when  his  friend  becomes  a  public 
«nemy.  Should  he  sacrifice  friendship  to  his  country,  or  his 
■country  to  friendship  ?  Macaulay's  accusation  of  Bacon,  if  it 
means  anything,  means  that  he  ought  to  have  sacrificed  the  State 
to  his  friendship  (not  to  his  friend,  for  he  would  have  done  Essex 
no  manner  of  good  by  refusing  to  appear  against  him),  and  that  in 
a  critical  state  of  public  allairs.  Mr.  Spedding  contends  that 
Bacon  honestly  and  rightly  thought  "  duty  and  service  to  the 
Queen  and  the  State had  the  first  place  in  his  allegiance.  And 
Mr.  Spedding's  view  of  public  morality  appears  to  us  the  higher 
and  more  honourable  one.  But  at  least,  the  reader  of  Macaulay's 
essay  may  say.  Bacon  should  have  abandoned  Essex  with  deep 
regret.    Mr.  Spedding  proves  that  he  did. 

But  Evenings  icith  a  Bevieicer  can  be  really  appreciated  only  by 
reading  it  as  a  whole.  For  Mr.  Spedding  does  far  more  than 
demolish  Macaulay's  reckless  charges,  and  show  that  his  character 
of  Bacon  is  not  only  improbable,  but  is  not  even  decently 
consistent.  Mr.  Spedding  gives  us  his  own  character  of  Bacon, 
and  especially  of  Bacon  as  a  statesman.  We  may  call  attention  to 
the  remarkable  letter  on  calling  a  Parliament  addressed  to 
James  I.  in  1615,  first  printed  in  the  private  edition  of  this  book, 
and  first  published  in  the  Letters  and  Life.  The  external  evidence 
of  Bacon's  authorship  is  indeed  not  conclusive  ;  but  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Spedding  that  the  internal  evidence  alone  would  be  enough. 
There  is  something,  too,  about  Bacon's  interrupted  designs  for  law 
reform  and  legislation.  We  fancy  that  in  this  region,  which  Mr. 
Spedding  could  notfully  explore,  some  curious  anticipations  might  be 
found.  Macaulay  quotes  a  passage  where  Bacon  deprecates  the  fashion 
■of  introducing  statutes  with  a  long  preamble,  and  wishes  them  to 
come  to  the  enacting  part  at  once.  This  is  now  the  settled 
practice  of  good  Parliamentary  drafting,  though  perhaps  for  reasons 
of  less  exalted  policy  than  Bacon  assigned.  But  neither  can  we 
pursue  any  such  special  matters  here.  We  must  leave  Eveninrjs 
%nth  a  Hevieiver  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  excellent  English  prose  and  fine  criticism,  and 
■who  can  face  the  risk  of  believing,  though  they  have  to  renounce 
a  smart  epigram  or  two  for  it,  that  the  wisest  man  of  a  great 
period  of  English  literature  and  statesmanship  was  not  a  knave. 


FOR  CASH  02^LY.' 

THERE  are  certain  qualities  which  one  may  with  tolerable 
certainty  look  forward  to  finding  in  any  book  which  is 
written  by  Mr.  James  Payn  ;  and  not  the  least  important  of  these 
is  readableness.  In  his  latest  novel,  For  Cash  Onhj,  this  cha- 
racteristic is  strongly  marked,  and  so  are  others  with  which 
his  many  readers  are  familiar  enough ;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
attractions  of  his  method  that  he  never  loses  his  hold  on  his 
public  by  continually  striking  the  same  string.  He  gives  us  now 
a  novel  of  startling  incident;  now  a  collection  of  stories  which, 
whatever  their  foults  may  be,  are  at  least  full  of  fun  ;  and,  again, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  a  tale  in  which  "  unexpectedness  "  is 
cleverly  mixed  with  easy  drawing  of  character,  which,  if  not  as 
deep  as  a  well,  is  lifelike  enough  to  arrest  and  amuse  the  reader's 
attention.  When  Mr.  Payn  has  need  of  the  services  of  a  rogue, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  make  him  an  "  out-and-outer  "  ;  and,  granted 
the  fact— which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must  be  granted — that  the 
world  contains  some  exceedingly  bad  men  who  manage  to  conceal 
their  badness  as  long  as  is  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  a 
three-volume  novel,  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  to  have  the  fact 
plainly  stated  as  Mr.  Payn  states  it  as  it  is  to  have  long  analytical 
discussions  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  their  badness.  For 
Cash  Onbj  contains  two  rascals,  between  whom  there  is  not  much 
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to  choose,  except  for  the  fiict  that  one  is  found  to  be  fascinating 
by  some  of  the  characters  in  the  book,  while  the  other  is  nothing 
if  not  repulsive  ;  and,  in  opposition  to  the  rogues,  we  have  a  hero 
of  becoming  courage  and  virtue,  and  a  heroine  who  is  one  of  the 
most  attracl;ive  characters  that  Mr.  Payn  has  drawn.  The  scene 
in  which  these  and  other  personages  move  for  the  most  part  is  a 
manufacturing  town,  which  the  autlior  calls  Stokeville,  and  of 
which  he  gives  a  graphic  description  in  his  first  chapter.  At 
Stokeville 

in  winter  only  is  anything  quite  clean  seen  out  of  doors  ;  namely,  a  snow- 
storm on  a  Sunday.  On  working-days  it  passes  through  the  smoke,  and 
reaches  the  earth  in  tints  of  "  mitigated  mourning  ;  "  but  on  Sundays  if  a 
flake  is  caught  by  a  Stokeville  child  in  transitu,  and  before  it  settles,  the 
novelty  entrances  him.  "  Why,  here's  a  bit  of  cotton  frozen  !  "  The  mer- 
chant princes  of  Stokeville  can  command  all  the  luxuries  of  the  earth  ;  but 
■what  is  in  other  places  thought  a  necessary,  namely,  fresh  air,  they  can. 
not  get.  It  is,  however,  agreed  upon  to  ignore  this  fact.  They  dwell  ifl. 
palaces  of  ebony,  and  call  them  alabaster.  They  import  trees  and  plant 
tliem,  and  talk  of  them  as  if  they  grew ;  the  leaves  wither  and  tlie  branches 
shrivel  ("  Air,  air,"  they  murmur,  "  this  is  smoke  ;  bah  !  worse,  it's  soda  "), 
but  their  owners  regard  them  with  complacency  ;  "  Our  plantation,"  they 
saj-,  "  is  getting  on  nicely."  Indeed,  next  summer  it  looks  as  well  as  ever ; 
tlie  fact  is,  they  have  imported  more  trees,  but  it  is  the  local  courtesy 
ado])ted  by  every  well-bred  visitor  (and  the  Stokeville  magnates  are  hos- 
pitality itself)  to  believe  them  to  be  the  old  ones. 

Among  the  merchant  princes  are  Sir  Peter  Fibbert  and  Mr. 
Lyster,  senior  and  junior  partners  in  the  firm  of  Eibbert  and 
Lyster ;  and  early  in  the  book  we  learn  that  Mr.  Lyster  is  likely 
soon  to  die ;  that  his  nephew,  Herbert  Newton,  the  hero  of  the 
novel,  is  in  love  with  Clare  Lyster,  Mr.  Lyster's  daughter,  who  on 
her  side  is  in  love  with  Percy  Fibbert,  who  is  Sir  Peter's  nephew, 
and  the  chief  villain  of  the  book.  The  scene,  it  may  be  noted, 
between  Clare  and  Herbert,  in  which  some  of  these  things  are  in- 
dicated, is  singularly  pretty. 

xVnother  matter  in  connexion  with  the  firm  of  Fibbert  and 
Lyster  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  plot  is  that,  by  a 
clause  in  the  deed  of  partnersnip,  if  Mr.  Lyster  lives  over  the 
year  current  at  the  opening  of  the  story,  the  money  which  he  has 
in  the  firm  will  remain  there  for  another  year  for  profit  or  loss  to 
his  heirs,  and  that,  if  he  dies  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
partnership  will  determine  and  the  money  will  be  withdrawn. 
From  this  arises  a  singularly  and  ingeniously  complicated  plot 
which  is  well  calculated  to  keep  the  reader  in  a  state  of  constant  un- 
certainty, inasmuch  as  when  he  thinks  he  has  arrived  at  the  solu- 
tion, and  feels  disposed  to  say  to  himself,  "  Oh,  of  course,  I  know 
how  this  will  end,"  he  always  finds  that  Mr.  Payn  has,  to  use  a 
familiar  expression,  another  trick  in  the  bag  which  upsets  all  his 
calculations.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  the  method 
adopted  by  the  author  for  bringing  about  these  changes  and  sur- 
prises ;  whether  he  started  with  one  situation  and  wrote  up  to  it, 
or  whether  he  had  the  whole  plan  of  the  book  mapped  out  before 
he  sat  down  to  write  it  ;  or  whether  a  plot,  of  which  he  had  the 
main  issues  prepared,  developed  under  his  hand  while  he  wrote. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Payn  might  console  some  of  the  parents  who  thought 
that,  in  his  article  published  some  time  ago  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  they  had  found  the  secret  what  to  do  with  younger  sons, 
by  publishing  a  kind  of  primer  for  novelists,  in  which  all 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  business  should  be  set  forth.  Then,  if 
the  literary  apprentices  found  that  they  could  not  fill  up  the  frame- 
work with  dialogue  or  dissertation  equal  to  Mr.  Payn's,  they 
would  have  only  themselves  to  blame.  They  might,  indeed,  take 
some  comfort  from  finding  that  even  Mr.  Payn  occasionally  makes 
a  slip,  as  when,  in  page  287  of  his  first  volume,  he  writes  of  Mr. 
Fibbert  when  he  evidently  means  Mr.  Lyster  ;  and  when,  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  beginning  with  page  76  of  the  second  volume, 
he  gets  apparently  a  little  mixed  as  to  the  treatment  of  cheques. 
This  is  the  first  passage  : — 

It  was  one  of  I\Ir.  Lyster's  cheques,  payable  to  self  or  bearer,  and  crossed 
as  usual,  for  25/. 

"  I  see  nothing  peculiar  in  it,"  said  Percy ;  "  that  is  his  signature,  if  you 
mean  tliat." 

"  Xo  doubt ;  but  look  on  the  other  side.    What  do  you  think  of  the  en- 
dorsement ?  " 
"  Samuel  Chigwell !    That's  odd,  certainly." 

It  does  certainly  seem  odd  that  a  cheque  pa3'able  to  self  or  bearer 
should  be  both  crossed  (as  usual !)  and  endorsed.  It  is  necessary, 
no  doubt,  that  Samuel  Chigwell's  name  should  appear  in  some 
way  on  the  cheque,  since  it  is  the  suspicious  appearance  of  this 
name  which  leads  to  the  discovery  that  the  cheque  is  forged  ;  but 
surely  this  object  might  have  been  attained  without  attributing 
such  odd  ways  of  doing  business  to  the  men  of  Stokeville.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Payn  may  perhaps  do  what  his  imitators  would  not 
be  allowed  to  do,  on  the  same  principle  which  makes  Eton 
masters  and  Cambridge  coaches  come  heavily  down  upon  any  un- 
happy youth  who  ventures  to  borrow  from  classic  authors  any  of 
the  metrical  devices  which  modern  classicism  has  stamped 
as  irregular.  This  business  of  the  cheque — which  might, 
we  think,  after  all  allowances  are  made,  have  been  better 
managed — is  intimately  connected  with  the  second  and  meaner 
villain  of  the  novel,  who  is  a  certain  Gerald  Lyster,  a  half- 
brother  of  Clare's  by  Mr.  Lyster's  second  wife,  who  had  been  a 
factory  hand,  and,  to  judge  from  her  son's  character,  an  odious 
enough  person.  In  the  case  of  Gerald,  Mr.  Payn  has  laid  on  his 
colours,  or  rather  the  one  colour  of  black,  with  perhaps  excessive 
thickness.  There  is  not  a  single  redeeming  point  in  the  character 
of  this  mean,  wicked,  and  drunken  youth,  whose  perhaps 
unnatural  depravity  seems  to  throw  into  higher  relief  the  beautiful 
I  disposition  of  Clare,  who  is  constantly  trying  to  make  excuses  for 
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him,  or  rather,  when  that  is  hopeless,  to  save  him  _from_  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  misdeeds.  There  is  one  very  ingenious  scene 
in  which  Gerald  is  prevented  from  coniuiitting  a  worse  crime 
than  any  which  he  actually  does  commit  in  the  course  of  the 
■book,  lie  has  married  a  factory  girl,  and,  liuding  that  she  is 
becoming  an  inconvenient  burden,  he  proposes  to  desert  her,  and 
he  intends  to  get  the  matter  settled  at  a  meeting  which  takes 
place  between  himself  and  his  wife  inside  the  walls  of  the 
reservoir  that  feeds  Fibbert  and  Lyster's  mill,  "  an  inconsiderable 
sheet  of  water  as  to  size,  but  ei-hteen  or  nineteen  feet  deep  in  all 
parts."  At  one  point  of  the  stone  Hags  that  form  a  pathway  round 
the  water  is  an  iron  bench  "  attached  to  the  leg  of  which  was  a 
rope  that  hung  down  some  steps  that  led  into  the  water."  _  Gerald 
behaves  throughout  with  characteristic  brutality  to  his  wife,  and 
at  last  when  she  refuses  to  sell  her  child's  birthright  for  a  paltry 
bribe,  becomes  so  furious  that  she  screams  for  help :  — 

He  had  stooped  doTrn,  aud  pulled  at  the  rope  with  the  intention,  as  it 
had  flashed  on  her  frightened  senses,  to  bind  her  arms.  But  the  rope  was 
a  long  one,  and  he  could  not,  with  only  one  liand  at  liberty,  pull  it  in. 
Then  with  an  oath  of  disappointment  he  caught  her  round  the  waist,  and 
covering  her  mouth  with  his  hand  to  still  her  screams,  forced  her  to  the 
water's  edge.  He  was  a  strong  man  for  his  years,  though  drink  and  dis- 
sipation had  done  their  work  witli  him,  and  she  was  enfeebled  by  her  con- 
dition, and  want  of  food,  aud  misery  of  mind  and  body.  In  a  minute  more 
or  so,  the  guilt  of  blood  would  have  been  on  his  soul,  when  he  suddenly 
staggered  backward  with  a  cry  of  terror.  From  the  water  innnediately 
beneath  him  there  had  risen  up  a  gigantic  head.  Its  eyes  protruded  like 
those  of  a  lobster  magnified  a  thousand  times;  the  Iiead,  even  in  the  dull 
evening  light,  had  a  burnished  gleam  ;  it  had  all  tin-  >pri'tral  weirdness  of 
the  helmet  of  Otranto,  with  the  inexpressible  li.rn.ir  addled  that  it  was 
coming  out  of  the  water.  It  was  alto  undoubtedly  l  omiug  towards /i;ffi. 
With  a  howl  compared  with  which  poor  liaeher-  recent  shrieks  had  been 
soft  music,  Gerald  fled  to  the  door,  which  he  flung  open  without  a  look 
behind  him,  and  sped  homeward. 

The  timely  intervention  of  the  gigantic  head  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Herbert  Newton,  who,  besides  possessing  most  of  the  virtues, 
is  a  very  ingenious  young  man,  has  been  employing  himself  in 
making  diving  experiments  of  the  same  nature  apparently  as  those 
which  Mr.  Fleuss  not  long  ago  successfully  carried  out.  No  less 
ingenious  than  this  incident  is  the  way  in  which  the  tinal  disposi- 
tion of  the  infamous  Gerald,  which  is  necessary  to  the  story,  is 
brought  about.  Without  revealing  the  e.xact  nature  of  the  danger 
to  be  feared  from  his  return  to  England,  it  may  be  said  that  his 
reappearance  would  make  things  extremely  disagreeable  to  all  the 
people  in  whom  the  reader  is  chiefly  interested.  He  is  making  his 
way  back  from  America  in  a  rotten  old  ship  which  strikes  on  a  rock 
not  far  from  shore,  and  he  is  invited  to  make  his  escape  in  a  small 
boat  which  the  mate,  a  congenial  spirit,  has  managed  to  get  hold  of. 
He  gets  into  the  boat  so  awkwardly  tliat  it  capsizes,  and  here,  one 
would  think,  is  an  end  of  him  and  of  the  story  ;  but  Mr.  Payn  con- 
trives with  remarkable  ingenuity  to  keep  up  a  doubt  about  his  fate 
which,  when  the  story  was  coming  out  in  a  magazine,  must  have 
afi'orded  much  gratiticationto  the  people  who  like  to  take  their  hction 
in  driblets,  and  to  wait  from  month  to  month  for  the  clearing  up  of 
complications.  Of  course  the  novel  ends  happily — happily,  at  least, 
for  the  cause  of  virtue.  It  affords,  as  has  been  said,  bright  and 
pleasant  reading,  with  a  sufHcient  dash  of  sensationalism,  and  one 
of  its  merits,  common  to  most  of  Mr.  Payu's  novels,  is  that  the 
smaller  personages  are  all  vividly  hit  off.  Miss  JJarrell,  who  is 
the  means  of  bringing  things  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  is  a 
delightful  old  lady  whom  one  longs  to  meet  in  real  life.  Mr. 
Ptoden  is  an  eminently  life-like  personage,  for  whom,  in  spite  of 
his  follies  and  affectations,  one  cannot  help  entertaining  a  sneaking 
kindness  ;  and  even  in  Sir  Peter,  of  wliom  it  must  have  been 
difiicult  to  avoid  making  a  merely  conventional  character,  there  is 
a  touch  of  originality  which  makes  one  believe  in  the  realitv  of 
the  man.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Payn  and  his  readers  have  good 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  For  Cask  Only. 


HISTORY  OF  PLUSCARDYN  PRIORY." 

PLUSCARDYN,  though  not  one  of  the  great  religious 
houses  the  heads  of  which  at  various  times  played  an  active 
part  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  still,  from  the  beauty  and  striking 
character  of  its  ruins,  cannot  fail  to  excite  interest  and  to  deserve 
attention.  _  It  is  one  of  the  few  pre-Iief'ormation  ecclesiastical 
buildings  in  Scotland  still  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  founded — the  public  worship  of  God.  It  is  certainly  the 
only  one  appropriated  for  that  purpose  to  the  use  of  a  Free 
Church  congregation.  That  it  should  be  so  happens  in  this  wise. 
Lord  Fife,  the  patron  of  the  living  at  the  time  of  that  great  con- 
vulsion of  the  Scottish  Church  known  as  the  Disruption,  declared 
that  whichever  party  the  majority  of  the  congregation  belonged 
to  sliould  be  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  part  of  the 
old  Priory  that  had  been  fitted  up  for  their  use.  Mr.  Dunbar 
the  minister,  and  most  of  his  people,  joined  the  Free  Church  • 
but  in  this  instance  they  could  not  be  said  to  "  go  out,"  as 
dissent  from  the  Establishment  is  commonly  designated  •  for 
they  went  on  with  their  Sunday  services  exactly  as  they'  had 
done  before  the  disturbances  began.  They  are  thus  one  of  the 
very  few  Free  Church  congregations  in  Scotland  who  have  con- 
tinued in  possession  of  the  building  which  they  occupied  before 
their  secession  from  the  Church  of  the  State.    The  building  in 
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this  case  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  a  church.  It  is  simply 
a  room  of  the  monastic  buildings.  There  is  some  dispute  as  to 
the  original  intention  of  this  room,  which  is  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  the  refectory,  but  by  Mr.  Maephail  is  pronounced  to 
have  been  the  parlour  of  the  Priory. 

No  site  could  have  been  found  more  suited  for  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  a  religious  community  than  that  of  Pluscardyn.  It 
lies  in  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  regions  of  Scotland,  th© 
"  Laich  of  MoraJ^"  Its  desirableness  as  a  place  to  live  in  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  current  saying,  "  Speak  weel  o'  the  Ilielands,  but 
live  in  the  Laich,"  and  is  suHiciently  accounted  for  by  the  two 
privileges  commonly  assigned  to  it — to  wit,  that  it  had  forty  miles 
of  better  road  and  forty  more  days  of  dry  weather  in  the  year 
than  any  other  county  of  Scotland.  In  this  pleasant  "  Laich  of 
Moray,"  in  a  secluded  and  beautiful  valley  not  far  from  Elgin, 
and  forming  part  of  the  royal  forest,  the  Priory  of  Pluscardyn 
was  founded  by  Alexander  II.  in  1230.  It  was  to  be  the  abode 
of  monks  under  the  rule  of  Vallis  Caulium  or  Val  des  Choux,  a. 
community  of  reformed  Benedictines  who  had  separated  from  th& 
Carthusians  and  established  themselves  as  a  separate  Order  a  few 
years  previously  iu  Burgundy.  The  founder  of  the  Order  was- 
Guido,  a  lay  brother  of  Lugny,  who,  not  finding  the  strict  rule  of 
the  Carthusians  sufficiently  severe  to  quiet  his  conscience,  sought 
out  this  lovely  spot  that  he  might  there  lead  a  life  of  greater- 
devotion  and  retirement.  From  this  small  beginning  the  new- 
Order  sprang.  It  was  confirmed  by  a  Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  III., 
whereiu  he  took  the  monks  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See. 
In  this  document  the  rule  of  the  new  Order  is  recapitulated. 
The  principal  points  insisted  on  in  it  are  silence,  fasting,  and 
seclusion.  None  of  the  brethren,  save  the  Prior,  were  permitted 
to  leave  the  cloister.  The  use  of  mattresses,  of  linen,  or  of 
any  other  garments  excepting  wool  or  skin,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  flesh  meat  were  alike  forbidden.  The  Prior  was  to  be- 
one  of  the  monks  elected  by  themselves,  and  the  number  of 
lay  brethren  might  not  exceed  twenty.  The  brethren  of  the  new 
Order  pledged  themselves  to  follow  this  rule  in  all  things.  On. 
entering  the  cloister  they  of  course  gave  up  all  their  private  pro- 
perty to  be  held  in  common  for  the  good  of  the  community ;  but 
their  time  they  might  in  part  keep  at  their  own  disposal,  except 
the  time  consecrated  to  the  services  to  be  said  at  the  canonical 
hours,  and  the  proportion  of  the  day  set  aside  for  work,  which  was 
fixed  at  four  hours  and  a  half  daily.  This  Bull  was  issued  in 
1205.  Thus  we  see  that  the  rule  of  Vallis  Caulium  was,  at  the 
date  when  Alexander  founded  his  priory,  the  last  improvement  in. 
reformed  Benedictines,  the  last  fashion  in  monasticism,  so  to  speak,, 
in  Burgundy  and  France.  The  close  connexion  between  Scotland 
and  these  countries  would  naturally  lead  to  the  King's  imposing- 
this  rule  on  his  new  foundation  at  Pluscardyn.  There  are,  in- 
deed, no  houses  belonging  to  this  order  to  be  found  in  any  other 
kingdoms  but  France,  Burgundy,  and  their  constant  ally  and 
imitator  Scotland,  where  two  other  priories  at  Beauly  and 
Ardchattan  belonged  to  it.  It  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
new  Order  that  all  houses  belonging  to  it  should  be  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to  St.  John  Baptist.  In  the  case  of 
Pluscardyn  the  Priory  was  also  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  patron  of  Scotland,  whose  name  was  added  to  those  of 
the  other  two  saints  in  the  dedication.  This  was  probably  done- 
because  the  name  of  St.  Andrew  was  already  associated  with 
the  valley  chosen  as  the  site.  Thus  the  Priory  was  often  called 
the  House  of  the  Vale  of  St.  Andrew.  The  date  of  the  founda- 
tion was  1230;  but,  as  is  evident  from  the  ruins,  much  of  the 
building  must  have  been  added  or  rebuilt  at  a  much  later  date. 
As  they  now  stand  the  ruins  are  strikingly  picturesque,  though 
not  very  extensive.  The  feature  that  strikes  the  eye  most  on  a 
flrst  view  is  the  tower, broad  and  massive;  but,  iu  compliance  with, 
the  Cistercian  rule,  so  low  that  very  little  of  it  can  have  beea 
visible  above  the  roof.  Of  the  cruciform  church  as  it  was  origin- 
ally designed,  this  tower  would  have  formed  the  centre,  but  only 
three  limbs  of  the  cross,  the  choir  and  the  transepts,  were  ever 
finished  ;  the  nave  never  got  beyond  the  foundations.  Other  in- 
dications also  are  not  wanting  that  the  original  plan  had  not  been 
carried  into  execution.  The  ruins  of  the  several  parts,  having 
evidently  been  built  at  difi'erent  periods,  attbrd  examples  of  the 
styles  which  succeeded  one  another  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  In  the  thirteenth  century  we  find  it  following  close 
on  the  footsteps  of  the  English.  The  transepts,  the  oldest  part  of 
Pluscardyn,  date  from  that  period,  and  have  some  points  of 
similarity  with  Hexham  Abbey.  The  choir  is  a  century  later,  and 
the  last  additions — the  vestry  and  some  of  the  windows,  added  in 
the  sixteenth  century — show  how  completely  the  English  influence 
had  pass  away,  and  the  "  Flamboyant,"  or  French  style,  was  in 
the  ascendant.  Of  the  domestic  buildings  one  room  has,  as  w© 
before  mentioned,  been  sufficiently  restored  to  do  duty  as  a  chapel. 
Opinions  difier  as  to  its  original  use  ;  some  authorities  declaring 
it  to  have  been  the  kitchen,  others  the  refectory,  and  others  lean- 
ing to  the  opinion  that  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and 
pronouncing  it  to  have  been  the  sitting-room  or  parlour  of  the 
monks. 

Pluscardyn  did  not  rise  to  greatness  like  some  of  the  other  reli- 
gious houses  in  Scotland  that  could  boast  of  a  royal  foundation. 
Though  the  royal  favour  conferred  many  lands  upon  it,  it  never 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  an  abbey.  The  monks  were  continually  at 
I  variance  with  the  burgesses  of  Elgin,  the  neighbouring  burgh,  in 
consequence  of  certain  rights  over  the  mills  of  the  town  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  their  founder.  They  seem  also  to  have 
been  hard  masters  to  the  tenants  on  the  lands  dependent 
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on  them.  As  they  bad  no  superior  in  Sootland  but  tho  Kin<r,  of 
whose  favour  they  -were  secure,  they  could  do  pretty  much  what 
they  liked.  And  it  is  clear  that  their  liking's  did  not  chime  in 
with  strict  atteution  to  the  letter  of  their  somewhat  austere  rule. 
By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  only  six  monks 
occupying  the  buildings  and  enjoying  the  revenues.  The  Prior 
of  Urchard  or  Urquhart,  an  offshoot  from  Dunfermline,  therefore 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  Pope  to  the  intent  that,  as  his  priory 
numbered  but  two  brethren  and  Pluscardyn  only  six,  it  would  be 
expedient  to  unite  them,  and  for  the  monks  of  Urchard  to  remove 
to  the  larger  buildiugs  of  Pluscardyn.  Nicholas  V.  agreed  to  the 
request,  and  the  Bull  which  decrees  the  union  of  the  two  priories 
is  dated  1453.  Thus  Pluscardyn  became  subject  to  Dunfermline 
Abbey,  and  had  to  conform  to  the  rule  and  take  to  the  dress  of 
the  original  Benedictines,  to  which  order  the  Abbey  belonged.  In 
1 561,  on  the  death  of  the  last  regular  prior,  Pluscardyn  was  given 
in  commendation  to  Lord  Seton,  one  of  the  stauchest  of  Queen 
Mary's  supporters.  The  manner  of  the  gift  shows  that  Romanists 
had  as  little  scruple  as  Protestants  in  appropriating  Church 
lands.  The  Queen,  being  god-mother  to  one  of  L'lnl  Seion's  sons, 
"gave  to  him  one  god-bairne  gift  the  lands  of  Pluscalio  in  Murray." 
Twenty  years  later  the  Priory  wa.s  in  the  hands  of  a  Douglas,  the 
natural  eon  of  Morton.  But,  ou  the  fall  of  Morton,  it  went 
back  to  Alexander  Seton,  the  baby  to  whom  it  had  been  a  chris- 
tening gift.  By  him  it  was  sold  to  the  Mackenzies  of  Kintail  in 
1594.  It  was  by  them  sold  to  the  Grants,  and  then  to  the  Duffs, 
in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

The  spiritual  state  of  the  vale  of  St.  Andrew,  or  the  "glen,"  as 
it  was  commonly  called,  was  not  any  belter  looked  after  when  the 
Reformation  had  fully  superseded  the  old  dispen.-^ation  than  it  was 
before.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  a  preacher  was  sent 
by  the  ministers  of  Elgin  to  settle  in  the  glen,  and  thus  a  con- 
gregation was  gathered  together,  and  the  service  has  been  con- 
tinued there  pretty  regularly  ever  since.  To  jud;:e  by  some 
of  the  stories  current  concerning  some  of  the  characters  of  the 
glen,  the  minister  must  have  fiund  much  fallow  ground  in  which 
to  sow  the  good  seed  of  spiritual  enlightenment.  Mr.  Macphail 
tells  how  one  of  these  worthies,  a  well-to-do  man  possessed 
of  much  substance  in  this  world,  when  age  brought  home  to 
him  that  his  passage  to  another  must  be  near,  s-et  off  with  the 
best  sheep  in  his  tlock  as  a  present  to  the  Laird,  or  the  Laird's 
factor  according  to  some  authorities.  Wheu  asked  the  purpose  of 
his  visit  and  present,  he  explained  that  he  wanted  to  enlist  tho 
Laird's  good  offices  for  him  in  a  future  life  ;  for  "  Na  doot  the  good 
■word  o'  sic  a  gentleman  would  gang  iar  in  the  neist  world."  Such 
a  material  rendering  of  the  precept  about  making  trienUs  with  tho 
mammon  of  unrighteousness  shows  that  the  dwellers  in  the  glen 
were  in  a  state  almost  as  dark  as  in  the  days  belore  the  Columban 
monks  had  laboured  among  them.  Not  long  ago  another  of  the 
matives,  with  an  equally  literal  turn  of  mind  and  a  lame  leg, 

solemnly  bound  in  his  friends  to  bury  him  dose  to  the  East  G.ite,  "  as  on 
tiie  resurrection  moriiin-,"  lie  said,  "there  will  be  an  unci  thruuii,  and  as 
I'm  cripple,  if  ye  dinna  bury  me  close  to  the  gate  and  I'll  win  out  amatig 
the  first,  they  (vill  ca'  me  o'er  and  tramp  me,  so  that  I'll  be  left  aliin." 

As  so  much  has  been  said  of  the  idleness  and  other  shortcomings 
of  the  brethren  of  Pluscardyn,  it  is  only  fair  to  bring  forward  the 
iact  that  they  did  something  towards  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
and  other  industries.  The  Priory  was  once  renowned  for  its  fruit 
trees,  some  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  within  the  precincts. 
At  a  very  early  period  iron  works  were  carried  on,  the  monks 
having  a  right  to  a  tithe  of  all  the  minerals  of  the  glen,  liecent 
discoveries  made  in  a  piece  of  ground  called  the  "Glazin 
Kilns"  prove  that  the  tradition  which  gave  this  spot  its 
Dame  was  founded  on  fact,  and  that  glass  works  existed  here 
at  an  earlier  date  than  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  the 
manufacture  had  made  its  way  into  Scotland.  Wemvss  has  beeu 
assigned  as  the  seat  of  the  first  glass  works  established  in  Scotland, 
a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  being  granted  to  George  Hay  in 
1610.  The  pieces  of  glass  and  the  jars  used  for  burning  it  dug 
up  at  Pluscardyn  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  is  incorrect,  and 
that  Pluscardyn  has  a  prior  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  beeu 
the  pioneer  in  the  introduction  into  the  kingdom  of  this  useful 
iadustrv. 

In  ai'i  interesting  chapter  on  Morayland  before  the  foundation  of 
the  Priory,  Mr.  Macphail  enumerates  some  of  the  hal  -pagan 
superstitions  and  observances  which  until  a  very  recent  date 
were  to  be  met  with  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  belief  in 
■witches  still  flourishes.  The  most  common  way  in  which  they 
now  exercise  their  malignant  powers  is  by  bewitching  cows,  so 
that  they  give  no  milk.  When  this  happens  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  bribe  the  wise  woman  till  the  milk  comes  back  again. 
Mr.  Macphail  asserts  that  when  a  case  of  formal  complaint 
laid  by  one  woman  against  another  for  having  thus  bewitched  her 
Eows  was  brought  belore  the  Church  court,  it  came  out  that  nearly 
every  one  in  tlie  district  had  at  some  time  or  other  paid  money 
bo  reputed  witches  to  have  such  a  spell  taken  off.  To 
bang  up  the  dead  body  of  a  calf  under  the  rafters  is  a  strange 
recipe,  stiUheld  in  repute,  for  ensuring  safety  and  prosperity  to  the 
croft.  One  of  the  healing  wells  so  common  in  Scotland  is  to  be 
found  near  Pluscardyn,  which  is  still  resorted  to  with  full  belief 
in  its  healing  virtue.  In  earlier  times  the  following  pagan  rites 
were  performed  with  equal  faith  in  their  efficacy  : — 

Dingwall  was  in  olden  times  a  portion  of  the  prop,  rty  of  our  Priory  of 
Pluscardyn.  When  it  was  so,  and  t'ur  long  after  Plubcanlyn  ceased  to  have 
any  ecclesiastical  influence,  the  people  there  used  to  niak.- |rilm images  to 
Loch  Maree,  in  order,  on  Innis  Maree,  to  tacrilice  a  bull  ou  AuLjust  25th, 


■which  was  sacred  to  "  Saint  Mntirie"  the  Madrubha  of  the  Irish  Chroni- 
cles. Besides,  in  connection  'with  these  commemorative  rites,  a  bull  was 
often  sacrificed  there  in  order  to  procure  health  ;  and  so  late  as  1678  the 
Dingwall  Kirk  Session  had  to  enforce  its  authority  to  try  to  terminate 
these  .sacrifices.  The  cases,  of  which  we  have  heard  directly,  in  which 
lunatics  have  recently  been  brought  to  the  same  island  for  recovery,  and 
plunged  in  the  Loch,  as  well  as  forced  to  drink  of  Mourie's  Well,  make 
it  plain  that  there  is  yet  tho  same  popular  faith  in  Eilean  Marco,  though 
the  expected  healing  is  not  so  expensively  purchased  as  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  bull. 

Considering  how  very  little  there  is  to  tell  about  Pluscardyn,  one 
cannot  but  wonder  how  Mr.  Macphail  has  managed  to  make  so 
big  a  book  out  of  it.  On  examination  we  find  that  a  good  deal  of 
it  has  about  as  much  to  do  with  his  avowed  subject  as  a  sermon 
has  to  do  with  the  text.  Mr.  Macphail  tells  at  some  length 
how  he  went  to  Burgundy  on  purpose  to  visit  the  Val 
des  Choux,  from  which  the  Order  sprang  that  was  to 
give  its  rule  to  Pluscardyn  Priory.  The  rather  gossipy 
account  of  tiiis  trip,  of  the  difficulties  he  bad  in  making  his  way, 
and  of  the  entertainment  he  met  with  in  the  different  inns,  fills  up 
a  rather  lengthy  chapter.  In  fact,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Macphail 
intends  his  book  rather  for  the  ignorant  than  for  the  learned,  for 
he  expounds  at  great  length  the  differences  and  origin  of  the 
various  religious  orders  and  their  several  rules.  He  also  devotes 
some  chapters  to  the  early  history,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  of 
the  district  or  "  Land,"  as  it  was  called,  of  Moray.  Now  all  this 
is  very  useful  and  instructive;  but  the  author  would,  we  think, 
have  done  wisely  to  publish  it  in  a  separate  book,  confining  him- 
self here  simply  to  the  matter  in  hand,  the  history  of  Plus- 
cardyn. As  the  historian  of  the  Priory,  he  has  done  his 
work  faithfully  and  laboriously,  and  has  scraped  up  all 
the  information  that  is  to  be  got  about  it.  His  pages  are 
abundantly  illustrated  with  facsimiles  of  charters  and  copies  of 
sketches  of  the  ruins.  Thus  Mr.  Macphail's  book  cannot  fail  to 
be  attractive  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
monuments.  The  collection  he  has  made  of  historical  materials 
will  be  a  valuable  assistance  to  the  historian  who  at  some  future, 
and  let  us  hope  not  far  distant,  day  may  undertake  the  much  to  be 
desired  work  of  writing  a  learned  and  trustworthy  Monasticon  of 
Scotland, 


WITH  BOERS  IIST  THE  TRANSVAAL.* 

TIIEPtE  are  certain  drawbacks  to  the  usefulness  and  readable- 
ness  of  Mr.  Newman's  (or,  as  Sir  George  Colley,  who  ought 
to  have  known,  calls  him.  Captain  Newman 'sj  book.  In  the  first 
place,  the  title  is  something  of  a  misnomer,  for,  though  Mr. 
Newman  certainly  arrived  at  the  Boer  camp  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  Convention,  that  camp  was  not  in  the  Transvaal,  but  in 
Natal.  Nor  was  he  present  at  any  of  the  engagements  from 
Bvonkhorst  Spruit  to  Majuba ;  nor  at  any  of  the  sieges  which  a 
little  gilded  the  most  discreditable  chapter  (next  to  "  the  Dutch  in 
tho  Medway  "  and  the  Buenos  Ayres  matter)  of  English  military 
history.  Again,  it  is  hard  to  adjust  the  mind  to  the  proper  condi- 
tion of  benevolent  impartiality  towards  a  writer  who,  being  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  having  apparently  served  in  some  capacity  or  other  as 
an  English  soldier,  calmly  proposed  to  cast  in  his  lot,  if  only  pro- 
fessionally, with  rebels  against  England.  Special-Correspondentship 
no  doubt  induces  a  curious  confusion  on  these  points;  and,  by  the 
side  of  the  preposterous  proposal  for  the  neutrality  of  Natal,  the 
humble  suggestion  of  a  single  man  that  he  should  go  and  make 
"  copy  "  out  of  rebels  seems  harmless  enough.  But  Mr.  Newman's 
language  in  reference  to  the  man  Aylward,  who  most  undoubtedly 
would  have  had  by  this  time  a  short  shrift  and  a  long  drop  if  he 
had  not  had  tho  luck  to  be  the  subject  of  so  whimsically  tolerant 
a  Power  as  England,  argues  a  confusion  of  mind  not  merely  pro- 
fessional. Lastly,  the  book  is  written  in  slovenly  fashion  (such 
slips  as  "  Earl  Carnarvon,"  "interviewed" — not  in  the  technical 
sense  in  which  the  word  has  become  half  legitimate,  but  simply 
for  "  had  an  interview  with" — "semi-historian,"  and  the  like 
occur)  and  with  little  graphic  power.  But  it  is  the  fullest 
.account  of  the  dealings  with  the  Transvaal  that  we  have 
seen  ;  it  has  a  useful  historical  introduction  ;  and  it  is  written 
with  an  evident  desire  to  be  impartial,  the  bias  being,  where 
it  exists,  rather  towards  the  Boers  than  towards  the  author's 
countrymen.  This  last  characteristic,  whether  or  not  it  awakes 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Newman,  makes  his  book  valuable  because 
the  reader  is  assured  by  it  that  he  will  not  have  the  case 
against  the  Transvaal  put  with  any  exaggeration.  If  the  Boers 
come  badly  out  of  Mr.  Newman's  hands,  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
they  are  not  the  wronged  angels  which  certain  Englishmen  delight 
to  represent  them.  Mr.  Newman  has  also  (though,  as  has  been 
said,  he  has  nothing  to  tell  about  the  brief  and  miserable  story  of 
the  Transvaal  war  at  first  hand)  collected  with  great  care  both 
published  and  unpublished  accounts  of  its  incidents.  His  book  is 
therefore  better  calculated  than  any  other  known  to  us  to  supply 
all  the  necessary  material  for  judging  the  cause  and  character  of 
these  singular  disasters. 

"With  Sir.  Newman's  historical  sketch  of  the  Cape  Colony  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  Republics  there  is  no  need  to  deal  at 
any  great  length.  His  facts  are  given  correctly  enough  and  in 
fairly  sufficient  detail,  though  he  suppresses  some  of  the  worst  of  the 
charges  made  against  the  slave-hunting  and  slave-keepiug  habits  of 
the  Boers.  But  he  admits,  whatis  indeed  undeniable,  that  the  uniform 

•  With  Buers  in  the  Transvaal,  By  C.  L.  Norris  Ne^vman :  London : 
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motive  of  "  trekking"'  was  a  desire  to  escape  the  restrictions  placed 
by  the  English  Governiueut  on  slavery  and  on  the  policy  of  '•  frank 
extermination  ■' pursued  by  the  Dutch  towards  thuse  natives  wlio 
■were  unwilling  or  ill  suited  to  serve  them.  This  of  itsnll'  is  sutJi- 
cient  to  upset  the  contention  (borrowed  from  his  friend,  Mr. 
Aylward)  that  the  ceding  of  Dutch  territory  to  England  gave  no 
right  of  continued  authority  over  Dutchmen  who  cliose  to  leave 
that  territory.  The  argument  is  plausible  but  fallacious.  No 
doubt  in  modern  times  iD  is  always  considered  that  such  transfers 
of  territory  imply  a  right  of  option  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants to  stay  and  owe  allegiance,  or  migrate  and  be  free  from 
it.  But  this  rests  on  the  supposition  that  the  migration  is 
made  to  some  organized  and  civilized  country  where  the  refugees 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  a  new  allegiance.  The  ease  of  the 
Dutch  trekkers  v\as  quite  ditferent  from  this.  They  claimed  not 
to  return  to  Hi  Hand,  nor  to  establish  themselves  in  a  Dutch 
colony,  but  to  set  themselves  up  as  independent  and  sovereiij'n  in 
a  No-man's  Land,  the  surveillance  of  which,  by  all  the  traditions 
<tf  colonization,  belonged  already  to  Great  liiitain.  It  would  have 
been  preposterous  lor  that  Power  to  have  admitted  the  establish- 
ment on  her  frontiers,  among  the  kinsmen  of  her  subjects  (kinsmen 
■who,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  would  some  day  become  her 
subjects  themselves),  of  the  very  tyranny  and  misrule  to  which  she 
had  just  put  an  end  short  of  those  frontiers.  The  details  of 
English  dealings  with  the  discontented  emigrants  may  be,  and  are, 
open  to  criticism.  But  the  English  right  to  control  them,  to  allow 
them  independence  only  conditionally  and  on  sufierance,  and  espe- 
cially to  retain  control  of  their  dealings  with  the  natives,  was  in- 
defeasible, so  long  as  no  other  civilized  Power  was  established  in 
the  neighbourhood,  not  only  in  international  law,  but  in  common 
sense. 

Mr.  Newman  tells  the  history  of  the  brief  independence  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  of  the  curious  presidency  o''  Mr.  Burgers  fairly 
enough,  and  in  sutlicient  detail,  admitting  tully  the  inability  to 
carry  on  their  government  which  the  Boers  then  displayed.  In  his 
account  of  the  annexaiiuu  there  is  nothing  new,  and  he  does  not 
■clear  up  the  admitted  difficulty  as  to  the  sta.e  of  feeling  in  the 
Transvaal  at  the  time.  Nobody  now  denies  that  shortly  after- 
■wards  a  strong  and  preponderant  opposition  aro?e  against  it.  But 
the  accusation  that  this  opposition  was  simply  got  up  by  a  few 
persons,  for  the  most  part  not  native  Boers  but  Hollanders,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  Sir  T.  8hepstone"s  mi-sion  the  responsible  re- 
presentatives of  the  State  were  really  in  lavour  of  annexation,  at 
leSst  as  a  preliminary  to  confederation  and  as  the  only  way  out 
■of  their  pecuniary  difficulties,  is  not  refuted  in  these  pages  by  any 
clear  evidence.  A  still  greater  want  of  clearness  is  manifest  when 
•we  come  to  the  second  crux  of  the  affair,  the  reasons  which  deter- 
mined the  actual  rising.  Among  those  who  have  studied  the 
matter  there  are,  it  is  well  known,  two  theories.  One  is  that 
the  Boer  agitators  united  thirst  for  liberty  with  cunning,  and 
that  they  simply  waited,  first,  till  their  enemy  Cetewayo  was 
•crushed,  and  then  till  the  English  troops  in  the  country  were 
•weak  and  otf  their  guard.  The  other  is  that  they  would  have 
■accepted  the  situation,  with  protests  indeed,  but  quietly  enough,  if 
the  promised  internal  autonomy  had  been  given  them,  and  if  '•  that 
man  Lanyon  "  had  not  irritated  them.  I'lie  latter  is  the  more 
popular  theory,  and  it  is  this  which  Mr.  Newman  adopts.  Eor 
•ourselves  we  have  always  seen  one  difficulty  in  it — that  no  one  has 
•ever  pointed  out  what  the  evil  deeds  of  "  that  man  Lanyon  "  were. 
Mr.  Newman,  who  is  very  severe  on  the  unfortunate  Administrator, 
4o_es  not  help  us  in  the  least;  the  chief  crime  which  he  mentions 
being  the  setting  of  one  judge  of  Dutch  name  and  birth  above 
auotlier  of  Dutch  birth  and  name.  The  simpler  explanation  seems 
to  be  that  regular  government  and  its  contingencies  of  taxation, 
inability  to  harry  and  enslave  the  Kaffirs,  &:c.,  were  hateful, 
-as  they  always  had  been,  to  the  Boers ;  and  that  the  fool- 
ish policy  which  removed  Cetewayo  and  Secucueni,  instead  of 
leaving  them  as  thorns  in  their  side,  aided  by  the  mischievous 
talk  of  their  sympathizers  in  England,  did  the  rest.  That 
the  annexation  was  a  mistake  is  now  generally,  if  not  universally, 
■admitted.  That  to  annex  and  not  to  allow  as  much  sell-govern- 
ment as  possible,  while  saleguarding  native  and  loreigu  relations, 
■was  a  greater  mistake,  is  clear,  lhat  the  Zulu  war,  the  avoidance 
■of  which  was  the  chief  plea  ar^ed  lor  the  aunexatiou  iiseli,  was 
the  greatest  of  all,  is  ceitain.  That  Mr.  Newman  speaks  with  ex- 
treme leniency  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  annexation,  and  everything  to  do  with  the  Zulu  war,  is  curious, 
but  not  unintelligible  from  his  point  of  view  as  a  sympathizer  with 
the  Boers. 

On  the  painful  but  important  subject  of  the  Transvaal  war  itself 
Mr.  Newman  has,  as  has  been  said,  little  that  is  actually  new  to  re- 
late; but  he  gives  a  full  and  complete  account  of  its  brioi  and  lament- 
able history.  The  four  engagements— BronkLorsi  Spruit,  Laing's 
Nek,  the  Ingogo,  and  Majuba— are  each  handled  at  length.  The 
leader  who  alter  twelve  months'  interval  re-reads  these  melancholy 
stories  has  no  great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  causa  lualoi  um  to  the 
astoundiugmismanagementofthecommaudmg  officers  in  eachcase— 
a  mismanagement  which  the  fact,  fortunate  for  them,  of  their  death 
does  not  entitle  the  historian  or  the  critic  to  disguise.  At 
Bronkhorst  Spruit  the  troops  walked  deliberately,  and  in  spite  of 
■warning,  into  an  ambush  in  such  formation  as  to  make  victory 
over  them  not  only  easy,  but  certain,  to  practised  marksmen.  The 
Attack  on  Laing's  Nek  was  a  prodigy  of  blunders  in  almost  every 
detail  of  conception  or  execution.  What  Sir  George  Colley 
meant  to  do  at  the  Ingogo,  why  he  went  there,  and  what  he 
staged  there  for,  no  oiie  has  ever  been  able  to  make  out;  for  the 


avowed  object,  the  clearing  of  the  road  to  Newcastle,  required 
no  such  proceeding.  As  for  Majuba,  the  events  of  that  miser- 
able day  have  never  been  quite  so  fully  told  as  in  Mr.  Newman's 
working  up  of  the  narratives  of  Captain  Robertson  and  other 
persons.  That  the  troops  actually  on  the  hill  might  have 
fought  better  than  they  did  is  but  too  probable.  But,  as  the 
■various  detachments  left  on  the  way  seem  to  have  been  one 
and  all  left  without  any  orders  or  any  notion  of  the  move- 
ments they  were  expected  to  execute,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
wonder  and  congratulation  that  the  whole  of  them  were  not 
cut  up  by  their  active  and  determined  enemy.  Except  Laing's 
Nek — which,  though  a  bold  attempt,  was  a  reasonable  and  feasible 
one  enough  in  the  abstract,  and  which  might  have  succeeded  with 
better  management  in  detail — these  three  fights  are  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  examples  of  military  wool-gathering  on  record. 
One  thing  which  Mr.  Newman,  who  by  this  time  was  actually 
with  the  Boers,  records  of  the  armistice  will  excite  the  keenest 
regret  in  the  minds  of  all  good  Englishmen.  Had  accident  delayed 
Lord  Kimberley's  message  of  surrender  a  very  little  longer,  the 
Boers,  flushed  with  their  success  and  with  the  irresolution  of  the 
English  Ministry,  had,  it  is  positively  asserted,  made  up  their  minds 
to  attack  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  in  his  position.  Of  this  attack,  even 
though  the  Gatling  guns  had  been  incomprehensibly  sent  away,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  result  could  have  been  other  than 
satisfactory;  while  if  by  any  chance  it  had  succeeded,  even  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  would  hardly  have  dared  to  make  the 
peace  they  actually  did  make. 

Two  points  which  will  be  looked  into  with  interest  are  the 
conduct  of  the  Boers  as  to  the  usages  of  warfare,  and  the  incom- 
prehensibly small  amount,  as  officially  stated,  of  their  actual  losses. 
On  the  former  head  Mr.  Newman,  though  by  no  means  an  anti- 
Boer,  is  obliged  to  record,  not  merely  the  treachery  of  Cronje  at 
Potchefstroom,  but  the  same  man's  refusal  to  allow  women  and 
children  to  quit  the  fort  there,  the  use  of  explosive  bullets,  the 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Cross,  the  ill-treatment  of  doctors  and 
prisoners,  and  many  other  things  of  the  kind.  The  second  and 
more  difficult  question  he  contents  himself  with  answering  by 
giving  all  the  official  reports.  The  result  of  the  comparison  of 
these  amounts  to  something  like  a  conviction  that  the  Boers  con- 
cealed their  losses  and  deliberately  understated  their  force.  At 
Bronkhorst  Spruit,  for  instance,  the  Boers  admit  two  hundred 
men  present  and  a  loss  of  one  killed  on  the  spot  and  six 
wounded.  Colonel  Anstruther  estimated,  "  from  Boer  accounts," 
the  number  present  at  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred, and  his  provost-sergeant  actually  counted  forty-four  Boer 
corpses.  The  inducement  to  both  parties  to  exaggerate  or  ex- 
tenuate being  admitted  to  be  equal  (and  that  is  a  large  admis- 
sion in  face  of  the  positive  statement  of  the  provost-sergeant), 
it  may  be  asked  -whether,  with  all  the  bad  marksmanship  of 
English  soldiers,  it  can  be  supposed  that  nearly  three  hundred 
men  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  at  short  range  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  breechloaders,  hitting  exactly  seven  times  Y  Again,  the 
untrustworthiuess  of  the  Boer  statistics  is  proved  to  demonstration 
by  the  official  report  of  the  Ingogo  fight.  Here  the  Boers  declare 
that  they  "stormed  the  battery,"  though  every  attack  was  re- 
pulsed, and  claim  that  205  British  dead  were  found  on  the  field, 
though  the  total  loss  in  killed  (which  could  not  possibly  be  dis- 
sembled, even  if  it  were  the  habit  of  English  officers  to  do  such, 
things)  was  between  sixty  and  seventy.  Such  considerations  do 
not,  of  course,  atlect  the  result ;  but,  ferocious  as  the  sentiment 
may  seem  to  the  I'eace  Society,  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  the 
successes  of  the  Boers  were  not  quite  so  cheaply  bought  as  their 
statistics  would  make  out. 


THE  MIND  OF  MENCIUS.* 

THE  pride  which  the  Chinese  take  in  magnifying  the  glories 
of  their  ancient  history  and  the  virtues  of  the  men  of  olden 
time,  at  the  expense  of  all  later  ages,  is  a  melancholy  admission  of 
the  decadence  of  their  race.  "  Euimus"  is  the  motto  they  have 
chosen  for  themselves,  and  unfortunately  the  choice  is  an  apt  one. 
Of  all  that  is  admirable,  whether  as  regards  political  wisdom, 
philosophy,  poetry,  or  knowledge,  the  highest  models  are  to  ba 
sought  for  before  the  Christian  era.  In  one  man,  Confucius,  these 
were  all  embodied,  and  by  common  consent  this  gifted  sage  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  wisest  of  mankind.  As  is  not  uncom- 
monly the  lot  of  great  men,  his  contemporaries  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  excellences  which  posterity  has  recognized  iu  his 
character,  and  he  died  neglected  by  all  except  a  few  faithful 
followers.  But  his  words  survived  the  misfortunes  of  his  life,  and 
rather  more  than  a  century  after  his  death  they  raised  up  in 
Meucius  a  man  worthy  to  take  up  the  mantle  of  "  the  Master," 
and  one  who,  by  the  universal  assent  of  later  generations,  has 
been  raised  on  a  pinnacle  in  the  national  pantheon  scarcely  lower 
than  that  from  which  Confucius  looks  down  upon  his  worshippers. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  philosophy  of  Confucius  and 
Mencius  with  that  of  any  European  system.  The  tone  of  the 
Chinese  mind  is  a  thing  apart  from  all  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  Western  learning.  Political  economy  -was  the  end  of  their 
philosophy,  and  the  cultivation  of  conduct  was  the  means  by 
which  that  end  was  to  be  reached.    The  cultivation  of  the  mind 


j  •  Tlie  Mind  oj  Mencius;  or.  Political  Economy  founded  upon  Moral 
Philosnpluj  :  a  Systematic  Digest  of  ihe  Jjoctrines  of  the  Chinese  Philosopher 
Mencius.   By  the  Kev.  E.  Falier.   Trauslatetl  from  the  German  by  the 
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and  the  development  of  ideas  formed  no  part  of  their  system, 
except  ns  instruments  for  imprnvement  in  behaviour ;  and  wisdom 
■was  but,  in  their  view,  the  natural  and  independent  knowledge 
which  man  is  capable  of  without  iearninp-.  In  fiict,  wisdom 
forms  part  of  that  perfect  nature  which  is  the  gift  of  heaven 
to  all  men.  To  follow  the  instinctive  directions  of  this  nature, 
and  to  obey  the  prompting-s  of  the  benevolence,  rip^hteousness, 
and  propriety  which  are  inherent  in  it,  should  be  the  object  of 
every  one.  If  these  can  be  kept  free  from  the  contaminating 
inllueiices  of  surrounding  things,  man  marches  onwards  on  the 
one  direct  road  to  perfection  and  becomes  the  equal  of  Heaven. 
"  Seek  benevolence,  rigliteousness,  propriety,  and  intelligence," 
said  Mencius,  "  so  shalt  thou  find  them ;  neglect,  so  shalt  thou 
lose  them.  That  men  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
having  of  these  either  as  much  again,  or  five  times  as 
much,  or  an  incalculable  amount,  arises  from  this,  that  they 
do  not  fully  develop  their  natural  faculties.  Everything  has  in 
itself  its  own  (normal)  principle  ;  this  is  what  the  people  lay 
hold  of,  therefore  they  love  this  sublime  virtue."  On  this  passage 
Mr.  Faber  remarks: — "  From  this  we  see  that  Mencius  only  con- 
ceived of  this  diversity  as  quantitative,  as  the  measure  of  the 
development  of  the  essential  nature.  But  the  complete  highest  ideal 
lies  concealed  in  every  breast,  remaining  amongst  the  multiplicity 
of  phenomena,  the  one  constant  standard  owing  to  which  the 
people  pay  an  involuntary  tribute  of  respect  to  all  genuine 
virtue." 

Only,  then,  such  rulers  as  possessed  this  genuine  virtue  gained  the 
respect  of  the  people,  and  those  against  whom  the  unerring  popular 
instinct  declared  forfeited  the  obedience  of  their  subjects,  and 
became  dc  facto  political  outcasts.  Vox  pojmli  vox  Dei  was  the 
groundwork  of  Mencius's  system.  "  Heaven  sees  as  my  people 
tee,"  he  says  ;  "  heaven  hears  as  my  people  hear."  The  people 
lovmed,  therel'ore,  according  to  him,  the  most  important  element 
in  the  State ;  next  to  them  came  the  spirits  of  tho  land, 
and  the  ruler  was  the  least  important.  Such  was  the  basis 
of  the  ideal  kingdom  erected  by  Mencius,  in  which  the  material 
wants  of  the  people  were  to  be  the  lirst  aim  and  object  of 
the  sovereign.  For  them  he  was  to  provide  food,  clothing,  em- 
ployment, and  education.  With  them  he  was  to  live  in  direct 
sympathy  ;  and  as  he  exercised  only  such  authority  as  they  chose 
to  Commit  to  his  keeping,  .so  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  resign 
his  throne  at  their  bidding,  and  even  his  life  might  under  certain 
circumstances  be  sacrificed  at  their  command.  On  one  occasion  this 
doctrine  formed  the  subject  of  conversation  between  Mencius  and  the 
King  of  Tse.  "  When  a  Court  oihcial^  asked  Mencius,  'entrusts  wife 
and  children  to  a  friend  and  travels  to  Ts'oo,  but  on  his  return  finds 
wife  and  children  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger,  what  should  he 
do  with  him  ?  '  The  King  answered,  'Oast  him  oft'.'  He  said, 
'  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  chief  justice  who  cannot  control 
his  subordinates  ?  '  The  King  said,  '  Dismiss  him.'  Mencius 
said, '  What  is  to  be  done  when  within  the  four  boundaries  no 
order  prevails  ? '  The  King  looked  to  the  right  and  lelt,  and 
spoke  of  other  things."  At  another  time  the  same  King  inquired 
of  the  philosopher,  "  '  Is  it  true  that  T'ang  has  banished  the  King 
Kee,  and  that  Woo  has  slain  King  Chow  ?  ,  .  .  .  l)are  a  minister 
put  his  sovereign  to  death  ?  '  '  He  who  outrages  humanity,' 
answered  Mencius,  'is  called  a  robber;  he  who  outrages  righteous- 
ness is  called  a  villain ;  a  man  who  is  a  villain  and  a  robber  is 
called  a  subject  (a  common  man).  I  have  heard  of  the  execution 
of  a  subject  called  Chow,  but  never  of  the  murder  of  a  sovereign.'  " 

It  is  probable  that  the  political  condition  of  the  empire  induced 
Mencius  thus  to  emphasize  his  democratic  views.  For  many  years 
the  country  had  been  distracted  by  wars  waged  with  purely  ambi- 
tious aims  by  princes  who  trod  underfoot  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  regarded  with  callous  inditierence  the  want  and  misery  which 
they  inflicted  upon  their  subjects.  Against  such  selfish  wrong- 
doing Mencius  entered  his  protest  in  season  and  out  of  season.  All 
wars  of  aggression  he  counted  as  being  vicious  in  every  sense, 
and  he  would  have  the  sword  drawn  only  when  the  safety  of  the 
State  was  endangered.  "  Skilful  warriors,''  he  said,  "  should 
undergo  the  most  severe  punishment ;  next  those  who  unite  princes 
in  alliance,  afterwards  those  who  e.x.teud  the  area  of  moorland, 
and  burden  the  people  with  uncultivated  territory."  But  war 
was  to  be  avoided  not  from  any  craven  fear  of  the  enemy, 
nor  from  any  purely  sordid  motives,  but  because  it  did  despite  to 
benevolence  and  righteousness,  and  interfered  with  the  moral  and 
material  well-being  of  the  people.  On  one  occasion  Mencius 
encountered  a  diplomatist  who  proposed  to  make  peace  between 
two  principalities  by  showing  them  that  the  war  was  not  likely  to 
be  profitable : — 

On  the  contrary  [said  Mencius],  if  these  kings  disband  their  armies  for 
the  sake  of  profit,  the  ofiicers  of  their  armies  will  rejoice  at  the  dis- 
banding, and  find  their  delight  in  profit.  Subordinates  will  be  smitten 
with  the  love  of  gain  in  the  service  of  their  infers,  sons  will  conduct 
themselves  in  the  same  way  towards  their  fathers,  and  brothers  towards 
brethren  ;  so  at  last  rulers  and  ministers,  fathers  and  sons,  elder  and 
j-ounger  brothers,  will  cast  away  from  them  benevolence  and  righteous- 
ness, and  m  their  mutual  intercourse  will  strive  after  profit ;  but  this  has 
never  happened  without  ruin  following.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  other 
way  with  benevolence  and  righteousness. 

An  empire  governed  by  a  humane  prince  who  should  devote  his 
life  to  the  protection  of  his  people  from  external  foes,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  their  material  prosperity  and  their  intellectual  well- 
being,  was  the  ideal  always  present  in  his  mind.  Education 
should  be  universal,  and  with  Confucius  he  held  that  to  punish 
people  who  had  not  first  been  taught  was  tyranny.    As  a  dream. 


Mencius's  model  empire  is  feultless ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  belief 
in  the  inherent  goodness  of  human  nature  vitiated  his  whole 
system  of  political  economy.  The  evil  passions  which  influence 
men's  conduct  were  to  him  aberrations  from  nature,  instead  of 
being  nature's  self.  Return  to  your  original  nature,  was  the 
burden  of  his  cry,  and  then  princes  will  govern  righteously, 
faithful  ministers  will  come  forward  at  the  bidding  of  their 
sovereigns,  fathers  will  rule  well  their  households,  sons  will 
honour  and  obey  their  parents,  the  people  generally  will  be  loyal 
and  obedient,  and  the  land  will  flow  with  milk  and  honey. 
The  history  of  China  is  a  curious  commentary  on  these  doctrines, 
which  in  theory  have  been  reverenced  and  applauded  by  every  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  Chinamen  since  they  were  uttered.  No 
darlcer  chapter  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  any  nation  than  that 
which  followed  the  time  of  Mencius,  and  since  then,  if  we  are  to 
apply  the  test  proclaimed  by  the  sage,  we  shall  be  forced  to  believe 
that  not  a  single  righteous  prince  has  arisen  to  govern  the  unfor- 
tunate people  of  China.  But,  though  theoretically  Mencius's 
system  has  been  accepted  as  a  whole,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  all 
that  is  visionary  in  it  has  been  consistently  ignored,  and  the  practical 
portion  of  it  has  alone  been  acted  upon.  In  the  universal  spread- 
of  education  in  China  we  see  the  result  of  the  very  wise  and 
humane  injunctions  of  both  Confucius  .and  Mencius.  The  inci- 
dence of  taxation  is  another  benefit  flowing  from  their  teachings. 
One  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  given  to  the  State, 
and  all  other  taxes  were  to  be  abolished.  Though  this  system  has 
never  been  exactly  followed,  it  has  left  its  impress  on  the  tiscal 
arrangements  of  the  CTOvernment,  and  probably  no  civilized  nation 
in  the  world  is  so  lightly  taxed  as  the  Chinese.  The  abolition  of 
all  waste  lands,  the  preservation  of  common  rights  to  aU.  rivers 
and  ponds,  the  State  assistance  given  at  thj  present  day  to  agri- 
culturists in  times  of  distress  and  need,  in  the  shape  of  seed  corn 
and  plants,  may  all  fairly  be  put  down  to  the  influence  of  the 
teachings  of  ('onfucius  and  Meucius,  and  more  especially  to  those 
of  the  later  sage,  from  whose  more  practical  tone  of  mind  his 
countrymen  still  continue  to  reap  incalculable  benefits.  On  com- 
mercial matters  his  opinions  were  advanced  and  sound,  and  if  his 
views  on  the  importance  of  maintaining  easy  means  of  intercom- 
munication between  cities  were  now  carried  out  to  their  legitimate 
conclusion,  they  would  support  the  introduction  of  railways  into 
the  country.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  a  whit  behind  Confucius 
in  his  sense  of  the  higher  duties  and  responsibilities  of  man : — 

The  superior  man  [ho  said]  delights  himself  in  three  things: — i.  That 
his  father  and  mother  are  both  alive,  and  his  brothers  cause  no  anxiety. 
2.  That  looking  up  he  has  nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed  towards 
Heaven,  aud  looking  down  has  no  cause  to  blush  before  men.  3.  That  he 
obtains  those  most  conspicuous  for  talent  throughout  the  Empire  in  order 
to  instruct  and  educate  them. 

We  here  find  embodied  the  noblest  aspirations  of  which  man  is 
capable  on  earth,  and,  though  Mencius's  notions  as  to  the  existence 
cf  a  God  were  scarcely  less  shadowy  than  those  held  by  Confucius, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  his  ethics  leave  little  to  be  desired  on 
the  score  of  morality. 

Like  Confucius,  Mencius  formulated  no  system  of  philosophy, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  even  in  his  own  mind  he  had 
any  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  consequences  of  many  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  enunciated.  His  teachings  as  they  have  been 
preserved  consist  of  conversations  which  he  held  with  kings, 
ministers,  and  others  on  topics  which  arose  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment.  Students  of  his  wisdom  have  been 
obliged,  therefore,  to  search  out  of  his  pages  and  piece  together 
his  utterances  on  each  subject  with  which  he  dealt.  The  work 
before  us  will,  however,  obviate  for  the  future  the  necessity  of 
this  constantly  recurring  labour.  Mr.  Faber,  whose  Digest  of  the 
Doctrines  of  Confucius  has  done  so  much  to  lighten  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  studying  Confucianism,  has  in  its  pages  formulated 
a  system  irom  the  scattered  sayings  of  Meucius,  which  puts  before 
us  clearly  and  siiccinctly  the  opinions  of  that  philosopher.  Oc- 
casionally he  ascribes  thoughts  and  ideas  to  him  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  find  justification  in  the  words  of  the  sage,  but,  on 
the  whole,  he  faithfully  reproduces  the  Mind  of  Mencius. 


FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OF  HEX  AND  BOOKS.* 

MR.  STEVENSON  is  an  original  thinker,  and  in  the  lives  he 
has  selected  he  finds  abundance  of  incidents  which  he  makes 
exciting,  although  they  have  come  to  him  at  second  hand.  A  critic 
is  nothing  if  not  self-confident ;  and,  though  Mr.  Stevenson  adverts 
to  the  tremors  and  hesitations  with  which  he  launched  himself  on 
a  critical  career,  he  may  be  congratulated  on  having  overcome  that 
early  weakness,  and  now  his  confidence  often  verges  on  temerity. 
But,  if  he  is  sometimes  over-confident,  it  must  be  said  to  his  credit 
that  he  is  a  thoroughly  conscientious  literary  workman.  He  has 
not  only  read  up  his  subjects,  but  apparently  reflected  on  them 
habitually  before  proceeding  to  put  pen  to  paper.  _  Then,  as  he 
says  in  his  preface,  having  once  selected  his  standpoint,  he  finishes 
his  sketch  without  shifting  his  place,  though  new  ideas  may  arise 
to  tempt  him  to  side  views.  The  result  is  a  decided  homogeneity 
of  efl'ect,  and  a  sense  of  completeness  within  the  scope  of  his 
observations,  though  that  scope  may  sometimes  be  provokingly 
narrowed.  His  judgments,  if  they  are  disputable,  are  at  all  events 
his  own  ;  and  he  is  at  pains  to  give  the  reasons  for  his  decisions, 

*  Familiar  Studies  of  3Ien  and  Books.  By  Kobert  Louis  Stevenson. 
London :  Chatto  &,  Wiudus.  1882. 
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thougli  the  reasons  may  be  occasionally  far-fetched.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  the  fault — though  we  are  almost  inclined  to  call  it  the 
merit — of  steeping  his  critical  work  too  deeply  in  his  strong  in- 
dividuality. He  is  apt  to  base  broad  principles  on  personal  impres- 
sions, and  to  generalize  from  his  prepossessions  and  not  infrequently 
from  his  prejudices,  We  think  the  statement  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading in  which  he  implies  that,  being  necessarily  restricted  in 
space,  he  prefers  to  give  merits  greater  prominence  than  faults. 
We  willingly  grant  that  he  does  so,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
Walt  Whitman ;  but  we  should  not  dream  of  charging  him 
with  undue  leniency  in  his  articles  on  either  Burns  or  Kno.x,  and 
as  little  in  his  strictures  on  Victor  Hugo's  romances,  to  which  the 
observation  is  meant  priniarily  to  apply.  As  to  the  scapegrace 
Franfois  Villon,  there  was  necessarily  nothing  to  be  said  of 
him  but  what  was  morally  most  damaging,  and  Mr.  Stevenson 
pays  all  honour  to  his  genius.  As  for  the  author's  style,  it  is  fixed, 
like  his  opinions ;  and,  as  we  believe  we  remarked  on  a  former 
occasion,  it  irritates  and  fascinates  simultaneously.  We  love  an 
essayist  who  writes  with  the  old  classical  simplicity ;  dealing 
charily  in  short  and  consistent  metaphor,  and  drawing  rarely  on 
reserves  of  more  fantastic  expression  when  he  aims  at  producing 
some  exceptional  etfect.  Yet  Mr.  Stevenson's  exuberance  of 
imaginative  diction,  and  the  quaint  costume  in  which  he  tricks 
out  his  phrases,  land  him  occasionallj-  in  happy  forms  of  thought, 
and  the  mannerisms  and  afl'ectations  which  we  regard  as  disfigure- 
ments are  redeemed  b}'  passages  which  are  pregnant  with  beauty  or 
force,  and  which  we  find  laying  tirm  hold  on  the  memory. 

In  the  article  on  Victor  Hugo's  liomances  Mr.  Stevenson 
argues  that  each  of  them,  in  a  kind  of  arithmetical  progression, 
supplies  a  key  to  the  others  that  have  gone  before  as  well  as  to 
the  author's  principle  of  growth.  Or,  as  he  puts  it  characteris- 
tically, the  last,  and  it  may  be  the  weakest,  of  our  author's  works 
"  enables  us  at  last  to  get  hold  of  what  underlies  the  whole  of 
them — of  that  spinal  marrow  of  significance  that  unites  the  work 
of  his  life  into  something  organic  and  rational."  We  greatly 
doubt  whether  the  veteran  poet  and  romance  writer  would  accept 
the  observation  as  a  compliment.  We  suspect  he  would  dispute 
the  implied  assertion  that,  if  he  had  chanced  to  have  been  cut  oil" 
in  his  prime,  posterity  would  have  pronounced  him  wanting  in 
backbone  and  organically  immature.  He  has  advanced  in  one 
sense  as  he  may  have  retrograded  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
although  we  think  his  Qaatre-vinyt-treize  is  anything  rather  than 
a  proof  of  the  latter.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  no  genius  in  the 
world  of  romance  ever  started  with  more  definite  conceptions  of 
his  purposes  and  of  the  missions  he  has  endeavoured  to  carry  out. 
He  has  always  posed  as  the  artist  and  the  apostle  of  Humanity, 
with  a  sublime  disregard  of  the  practicable  as  of  the  common- 
place. His  dreams  of  the  possible  immediate  future  of  the  race  as 
of  their  perfectibility  have  been  as  extravagant  as  his  distorted 
patriotic  conceptions  of  his  ideal  Pari":  which  is  the  soul  of  the 
universe.  He  has  always  been  inspired  by  grand  humanitarian 
impulses  which  he  has  never  attempted  to  control,  and  which  have 
burst  at  every  turn  through  the  conventional  barriers  of  his  art. 
If  he  were  rejuvenated  and  spared  to  us  for  another  century, 
to  multiply  fictions  with  moral  purposes  and  poems  that  are  mag- 
nificently suggestive  of  impossibilities,  we  should  still  judge  him  as 
we  must  have  judged  him  a  score  of  years  ago,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  analyse  a  system  where  there  is  no  system  to  discover. 
And,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  remarks,  with  what  we  might  call  incon- 
sistency were  it  not  on  the  theory  that,  when  Hugo  wrote  his  great 
romance,  his  mind  and  his  methods  were  both  in  embryo,  in  Notre 
Dame  de  Pai-is  "  the  moral  purpose  seems  to  have  mighty  little  to 
do  with  the  artistic  conception;  moreover,  it  is  very  questionably 
handled;  while  the  artistic  conception  is  developed  with  the  most 
consummate  success."  That  is  no  doubt  true,  and  specially  so 
far  as  development  of  the  artistic  conception  is  concerned.  And 
it  is  with  his  keenest  perception  and  in  his  happiest  style 
that  Mr.  Stevenson  shows  how  the  picturesque  shadows  of  the 
twin  towers  of  Notre  Dame  fall  on  every  page  of  that  wonderful 
romance.  It  is  from  Notre  Dame  that  all  the  interests  radiate ; 
it  is  from  the  architecture  of  the  great  Gothic  Cathedral  that  the 
characters  draw  their  various  individualities  and  sometimes 
horrow  their  very  shapes  or  features.  What  is  the  hideous 
hunchback  who  serves  lor  the  hero  but  one  of  the  fi'^'ures  carved 
on  some  quaint  old  gargoyle,  into  whom  Hugo,  ever  mindful  of 
his  creature's  origin,  has  breathed  the  breath  of  life.  And  the 
Canon  Dom  Claude,  in  a  very  dill'erent  shape,  is  another 
characteristic  human  expression  of  the  times  that  raised  such 
structures  as  Notre  Dame,  and  made  such  moral  monstrosities  as 
Quasimodo  conceivable.  In  short,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  says, "  Hugo 
has  peopled  the  Gothic  city,  and  above  all  this  Gothic  church, 
■with  a  race  of  men  even  more  distinctly  Gothic  than  their  sur- 
roundings." Esmeralda  alone,  as  he  explains,  is  something  of 
an_  exception.  "She  and  the  goat  traverse  the  story  like'^two 
children  who  have  wandered  in  a  dream.'' 

Hurrying  away  from  Hugo's  other  novels,  it  is  an  easy  and 
very  natural  transition  to  the  article  on  Villon.  Villon  min-ht 
have  been  the  boon  companion  and  mentor  of  the  Canon's 
dissipated  young  brother;  he  might  have  been  the  laureate  of 
the  Court  of  the  Miracles,  to  immort<ilizo  the  exploits  of  the 
Truands.  _  The  article  on  Villon  is  far  more  biographical 
than  critical,  and  the  biographical  remiuisceucts  art!  intiuitely 
niore  picturesque  than  anything  in  Gil  Bias  or  Laziiiillo  do 
Tormes,  and  for  that  vei-y  reason  it  may  probably  be  Lhe  most 
popular.  Mr.  Stevenson  tells  with  spirit  and  some  sympathy  1 
the  story  of  the  cynical  and  shameless  rascal  whose  sufferings 


might  point  the  moral  of  the  sound  worldly  wisdom  that 
teaches  honesty  to  be  the  best  policy.  lie  paints  in  the  colours 
and  with  all  the  properties  of  the  times  such  scenes  as  might  have 
found  a  place  in  the  memoirs  of  a  Vidocq  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  introduces  us  to  a  baud  of  chamberers  and  tavern-haunters 
who,  rising  far  above  the  level  of  commonplace  enterprises, 
_  figure  honourably  among  the  early  masters  of  burglary  as  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  Villon  and  his  chosen  confederates  "  put  up  plants," 
break  into  dwellings,  pick  the  best  locks  of  the  time  on  the 
strongest  boxes,  and  lay  themselves  out  mainly  for  sacrilege, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  the  Church  was  the  chief  repository  of 
treasure.  They  falsify  consistently  the  absurd  maxim  of  "  honour 
among  thieves,"  which  only  finds  confirmation  in  circumstances 
where  the  virtue  of  the  thieves  is  fortified  by  self-interest.  And, 
as  we  have  said,  they  suffer  very  severely  for  their  sins.  To  say 
nothing  of  privations  alternating  with  license,  and  of  the  per- 
petual prospect  of  being  gibbeted  or  broken  on  the  wheel,  Villon 
passed  good  part  of  his  brief  and  chequered  life  in  solitary  con- 
finement in  the  most  noisome  dungeons,  with  occasional  experiences 
of  the  sworn  tormentors.  What  end  he  came  to,  nobody  knows ; 
and  it  may  be  asked  why  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  imitation  of  a  distin- 
guished French  literary  man,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  with- 
draw this  picturesque  rascal  from  the  oblivion  that  had  fallen  on 
his  unhonoured  memory.  Simply  because  Villon  was  an  original 
genius  of  a  very  rare  order ;  and  the  best  proof  of  his  extraordinary 
powers  is  what  he  accomplished  by  fits  and  starts  in  the  depths  of 
his  voluntary  degradation.  Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Stevenson  has 
to  say  on  the  subject ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  he  could  have  put 
the  matter  more  clearly  : — 

Beside  that  of  his  contemporaries,  his  writing,  so  full  of  colour,  so 
eloquent,  so  picturesque,  stands  out  in  an  almost  miraculous  isol.Ttiou.  If 
only  one  or  two  of  the  clu-oniclers  could  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  his  book, 
history  would  have  been  a  pastime,  and  the  iifteenth  century  as  present  to 
our  minds  as  the  age  of  Cliarles  II.  This  gallows-bird  was  the  one  great 
writer  of  his  age  and  country,  and  initiated  modern  literature  for  France. 
Boileau,  long  ago,  in  tlie  age  of  perukes  and  snuff-boxes,  recognized  him 
as  tlie  first  articulate  poet  in  the  language  ;  and  if  we  measure  him,  not 
by  priority  of  merit,  but  by  living  duration  of  Influence,  not  on  a 
comparison  with  obscure  forerunners,  but  with  great  and  famous  successors, 
we  shall  install  this  ragged  and  disreputable  figure  iu  a  far  higher  niche  la 
glory's  temple  than  ever  was  dreamed  of  by  the  critic. 

Next  in  general  interest  to  the  article  on  Villon  is  that  on  Burns; 
parti)'  because  the  two  poets  had  not  a  few  of  their  gifts  and  fail- 
ings in  common.  Burns  is  reviewed  in  an  interesting  and  very 
clear  biographical  essay,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  poet's  character 
in  some  of  its  least  pleasing  aspects  ;  nor  can  we  assent  to  what  is 
apparently  Mr.  Stevenson's  idea,  that  it  will  tend  to  elevate  Burns 
morally  in  the  eyes  of  dispassionate  judges.  We  rise  from  a 
perusal  of  such  essays  as  that  by  Professor  Wilson  or  of  the  ad- 
mirable life  by  Lockhart  with  an  affectionate  sympathy  for  the 
misguided  child  of  genius,  who  was  sorely  tempted  by  his  circum- 
stances and  his  temperament.  Mr.  Stevenson  shows  him  up 
on  his  own  written  evidence  as  the  vulgar  and  often  heart- 
less libertine,  who  accepted  each  sign  of  admiration  by  a 
woman  as  a  fair  challenge  to  ruin  her ;  and  who,  when  he 
felt  no  inclination  to  kindle  responsively,  laboriously  fanned  an 
artificial  passion  as  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  piquant 
intrigue.  Truth  is  great,  and,  we  suppose,  ought  to  prevail ;  but 
if  Mr.  Stevenson  has  proved  his  case  pretty  clearly,  we  cannot 
say  that  we  feel  grateful.  Nor  can  we  attach  anything  like  the 
importance  Mr.  Stevenson  does  to  the  "  hopeless  nobility"  of 
Burns's  conduct  when  he  decided  to  marry  Jean  Armour.  There, 
again,  he  was  led  or  misled  by  impulse,  as  impulse  had  so  often 
misled  him  before.  A.nd  we  fear  that  "  on  the  facts  dealt  with 
in  this  study,"  although  Mr.  Stevenson  comes  to  a  dill'erent 
conclusion.  Burns  can  only  "  be  called  a  bad  man."  All  the 
essays  will  repay  careful  perusal,  because,  apart  from  fresh  facts 
or  novel  suggestions,  they  often  act  upon  us  aggressively,  exciting 
to  independent  thought.  But,  had  our  space  permitted,  we  should 
have  singled  out  for  some  detailed  notice  that  in  which  the  great 
Scottish  lleformer  is  regarded  especially  "  iu  his  relations  to 
women." 


THE  COIXAGE  OF  BCEOTIA.* 

TO  the  series  of  monographs  on  the  various  branches  of  Greek 
numismatics  which  began  with  Mr.  Head's  History  of  the 
Coinaye  of  Syracuse,  and  was  continued  by  the  same  scholar's 
Ephcsus  and  Mr.  Gardner's  Elis,  a  treatise  on  the  coins  of 
Boiotia  has  now  been  added,  in  which  the  same  qualities  of 
thoroughness  and  sober  archaeological  accuracy  are  observable  as 
in  Mr.  Head's  earlier  monographs.  In  reviewing  his  Cvinaye  of 
Ephesus  we  pointed  out  the  extraordinary  precision  which  a 
trained  numismatist  acquires  in  arranging  iu  chronological 
sequence  coins  which  to  the  ordinary  eye  present  no  data  what- 
ever on  which  to  found  a  delinite  order.  Long  experience  pro- 
duces what  may  be  called  a  numismatic  instinct,  whereby  shades 
of  style  and  treatment  which  are  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  un- 
initiated become  positive  indications  of  date  and  locality.  Few 
more  striking  instances  of  this  peculiar  faculty  could  be  adduced 
than  the  arrangement  in  chronological  order  of  the  long  series  of 
Boeotian  coins  described  in  the  present  volume,  extending  from 
B.C.  6oo  to  Imperial  times,  and,  to  the  non-archa2ological  mind 

*  On  the  Chroiwluyicut  Sequence  of  the  Coins  of  Bceotia.  By  Barclay 
V.  Head,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Coins  in  the  British  Museum.  London : 
Kollin  &  Feuardent.  i88i. 
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offerinn^  throughout  scarcely  one  tangible  fixed  point  of  chronology. 
How  much  an  educated  eye  can  do  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
these  apparently  orderless  coins  weve  arranged,  like  those  of 
Ephesus,  in  a  tentative  sequence  solely  by  the  indications  ailorded 
to  a  tutored  eye  by  style  and  fiibrio ;  and  the  arrangement  thus 
made,  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  history  of  the  time, 
■was  found  to  agree,  within  very  narrow  limits,  with  the  periods 
of  political  change  recorded  by  the  historians.  Certain  historical' 
facts,  such  as  the  destruction  of  a  city,  serve  as  positive  tests  of 
an  arrangement  made  on  purely  artistic  and  archteological 
grounds  ;  and  in  no  case  did  this  order  controvert  such  facts.  A 
few  years'  margin  was  all  that  ever  had  to  be  allowed  for  possible 
error;  and  this  in  a  series  extending  over  six  centuries  is  almost 
inappreciable. 

It  is  at  once  the  merit  and  the  fault  of  the  Boeotian  coinage  that 
it  is  of  a  strongly  marked  federal  character.  It  is  a  merit,  because 
we  know  so  little  of  the  Boiotiau  League,  that  the  evidence  ol'  the 
coins  is  especially  valuable ;  but  the  drawback  to  this  is  seen  in 
the  monotony  to  which  the  adoption  of  a  federal  badge  neces- 
sarily reduces  the  artistic  element  of  the  coinage.  The  badge  of 
the  Boeotian  League  was  the  so-called  "  Shield  of  Heracles  " — an 
oval  buckler,  with  two  notches  at  the  sides  like  a  violin.  This 
shield  appears,  with  very  few  exceptions,  on  all  the  coins  of 
Boeotia  ;  and  though  in  later  times  it  is  sometimes  stamped  with 
a  trident  or  an  ear  of  corn,  as  a  rule  it  is  quite  plain,  and  oilers 
about  as  little  opportunity  lor  artistic  treatment  as  can  be  con- 
ceived. Even  the  Ephesian  Bee,  though  a  conventional  insect,  pre- 
sented more  variety,  and  was  certainly  a  less  persistent  type,  than  the 
omnipresent  Shield  of  Heracles.  As  proof  of  membership  of  the 
Boeotian  League,  however,  it  has  its  value.  The  early  coins  of  Boeotia 
have  nothing  but  this  shield  on  the  obverse,  ard  on  the  reverse 
the  initial  letter  of  the  min1>-city  in  the  middle  of  the  incuse  square 
or  mill-sail  pattern  (which  is  merely  the  impression  of  the  head  of 
the  anvil  on  which  the  coin  was  placed  to  be  struck).  The  con- 
nexion of  the  cities  whose  names  are  thus  indicated  with  the 
League  is  therefore  established ;  and  we  are  able  to  say,  for 
example,  with  certainty  that  Aerrephium,  Coronea,  Haliartus, 
Mycalessus,  Pharre,  Tanagra,  and  Thebes  were  members  of  the 
Boeotian  Confederation  about  500  b  c.  It  does  not  follow  that 
these  cities  were  the  only  members,  for  smaller  towns  were  en- 
rolled in  the  territories  of  larger  ones.  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  cities  whose  initials  occur  on  the  coins  in  connexion 
■with  the  shield  were  the  principal  autonomous  members  of  the 
Boeotian  League  at  the  given  period.  The  historical  interest  of 
this  series  of  coins,  it  is  evident,  must  greatly  exceed  the  artistic. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  some  line  types  of  Heracles  of  about 
B.C.  440,  which,  as  Mr.  Head  remarks,  closely  resemble  the 
Metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  there  is  scarcely  anything  of  notable 
artistic  merit  in  the  Boeotian  coinage.  Historically,  epigraphic- 
ally,  and  mythologically,  it  presents  mucb  that  is  highly  interesting 
and  important ;  but  on  the  score  of  art  it  must  be  admitted  to 
compare  unfavourably  with  most  branches  of  Greek  numismatics. 
The  want  of  artistic  interest,  however,  only  reflects  the  more 
credit  on  the  patient  labour  with  which  Mr.  Head  has  educed 
from  a  not  very  beautiful  series  so  much  that  is  valuable  on  other 
accounts. 

The  history  of  Boeotia  is  the  record  of  a  long:  struggle  between 
the  League,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Thebes,  its  principal  meuiber,  on 
the  other.  Thebes  was  ever  aspiring  to  dominate  the  League,  and 
the  League  was  ever  watchful  to  retain  its  ancient  integrity  as  a 
union  of  autonomous  cities.  The  coinage  illustrates  their  constant 
struggle  in  the  clearest  manner.  At  first  the  various  cities  issued 
their  own  coins  with  the  shield  on  one  side  and  their  initial  letter 
on  the  other.  Already  Thebes  was  beginning  to  dominate 
Boeotian  politics,  for  most  of  the  coins  of  this  period  (b.c.  550  to 
480)  bear  the  Theban  initial.  Then  came  the  epoch  of  the  Persian 
wars,  when  Boeotia  lost  its  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  Hellas ; 
Boeotians,  unless  they  were  PlataBans  or  Thespians,  were  held  as 
traitors ;  and  Thebes  was  humiliated  and  was  no  longer  the 
head  of  the  League.  The  elfect  of  this  downfall  of  Thebes 
is  immediately  evident  on  the  coins,  which  are  now  issued 
in  the  name  of  "the  Boeotians,"  and  the  old  constitution  of  the 
League  is  thus  reasserted.  But  the  coins  teach  us  more  than 
this.  They  indicate,  what  history  does  not  record,  that  the 
humiliation  of  Thebes  was  the  opportunity  of  Tanagra,  and  that 
this  city  aspired  to  the  leadership  which  the  other  had  been  com- 
psUed  to  resign ;  for  the  coins  with  the  inscription  of  the 
'■  Boeotians  "  hKjenere.,  bear  also  the  first  two  letters  of  Tanagra,  be- 
tides the  special  symbol  of  that  city,  the  wheel  of  the  Sun-god.  The 
ambitious  design  of  Tanagra  did  not  succeed,  as  the  coins  show  ; 
for  the  democracies  established  in  Boeotia  by  Athens,  instead 
of  submitting  to  a  general  Boeotian  coinage  issued  at  Tanagra, 
ttruck  each  their  own  pieces  with  the  badge  of  the  League 
on  one  side  and  their  own  symbol  and  initial  on  the  other. 
Presently  Thebes  recovered  the  ground  she  had  lost,  and 
jiom  B.C.  446  to  387  thu  coins  of  Bojotia  are  entirely  Theban, 
to  the  great  impioviment  of  their  art.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
B.C.  387,  ended  this  period  of  Theban  supremacy,  and  Spartan 
oligarchies  were  set  up  throughout  Boeotia.  The  League  was, 
inaeed,  dissolved,  but  custom  had  made  the  shield,  its  symbol,  an 
essential  part  of  the  coinage;  and,  accordingly,  Thebes  having 
again  fallen,  we  find  the  usual  profusion  of  independent  issues ; 
and  again  coins  appear  with  the  inscription  of  the  "Ba30tians" 
:,i  ffe7iere,  though  thia  time  Thebes  herself  issues  them — at  the 
time,  it  should  be  rembmbert  d,  that  Thebes  put  in  a  claim,  which 
Sparta  disallowed,  to  sign  the  peace  on  behalf  of  all  Boeotia,  Onte 


asrain  we  see  Thebes  predominant,  not  only  in  Boeotia,  but  over  the 
whole  of  Hellas,  for  the  age  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  suc- 
ceeded the  anarchic  period  of  the  Spartan  oligarchies.  This  is 
the  Ninth  Period  (b.c.  379  to  338),  in  Mr.  Heads  classificatioD., 
and  it  is  marked  by  a  new  federal  coinage,  of  a  renewed  Boeotian 
League,  headed  by  Thebes.  The  coins  are  signed  with  the  initials 
of  a  long  series  of  magistrates,  or  Boeotarchs,  whom  Mr.  Head 
believes  to  be,  not  the  eponymous  archons,  but  the  Polemarchs  ; 
and  though  the  scrupulous  caution  of  the  numismatist  warns 
us  against  a  too  rash  identification  of  the  names  of  the  Ismenias 
and  Cabirichos,  yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  believe  that  we  really 
possess  the  initials  of  Charon,  one  of  the  Liberators,  and  Damoklidas, 
Theopompus,  and  Ismenias,  friends  of  Pelopidas,  and  that  EIIAMI 
stands  for  the  great  Epaminondas  himself.  Chseronea  brought  this 
golden  age  to  an  end,  and  with  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  Thebes 
we  find  for  the  third  time  a  coinage  in  the  general  name  of  tba 
"  Bceotians."  The  types  of  Alexander  then  appear,  a' d  the  Boeotian 
League  is  revived  for  a  while  in  the  third  century,  and  joins  in  the 
wars  of  the  Achseau  and  /Etolian  confederations.  More  Macedonian 
types,  the  Roman  conquest  by  Flamininus,  B.C.  197,  and  the  dissola- 
tion  of  the  Boeotian  League  in  B.C.  146,  with  an  Imperial  coinage  of 
little  interest,  bring  this  long  series  to  an  end.  Everywhere  the 
bearing  of  the  coins  upon  the  history  is  important,  and  a  study  of 
Mr.  Head's  monograph  will  prove  of  real  assistance  to  students  of 
a  dilhcult  department  of  Greek  history. 

As  evidence  of  religious  cultus,  the  coins  of  Boeotia  are  particu- 
larly interesting.  Tanagra,  for  example,  was  a  great  seat  of 
Apollo  worship,  and  owned  the  famous  temple  of  that  god  at 
Delium.  We  should,  therefore,  expect  some  sign  of  Sun-worship 
on  the  Tanagra>au  coinage.  Accordingly  we  find  first  the  wheel 
of  the  sun's  chariot,  and  then,  as  reverse  types  became  more  deve- 
loped, the  forepart  of  a  horse,  or  a  horse's  head,  which  will  be  most 
naturally  identified  with  the  steeds  of  Apollo.  Dionysus,  again-, 
was  a  chief  divinity  in  Boeotia,  and  the  wine  cup,  or  jar,  appears- 
in  the  amphora  on  the  Theban  coinage,  and  in  the  cantharus  on 
the  coins  of  Acrajphium,  where  Pausanias  tells  us  there  was  a. 
temple  and  statue  of  Dionysus.  The  fane  of  Athena  Itonia  stood 
in  the  territory  of  Coronea,  and  the  story  runs  that  one  night  the 
goddess  appeared  to  her  priestess  lodama,  clad  in  her  chiton  with 
the  Gordon  head  depicted  on  it,  and  lodaraa  wns  turned  to  stone. 
The  coins  refer  to  this  worship  of  Athena  by  representing  the  head 
of  the  Gorgon  on  the  reverse.  Later  on,  the  head  itself  of  Athen* 
Itonia  appears  on  the  coins  of  Coronea.  So,  too,  the  crescent 
moon  is  a  constant  symbol  on  the  coinage  of  Thespiae,  and  some- 
times the  head  of  Aphrodite  appears  ;  and  thus  the  statement  of 
I'ausanias  is  confirmed,  that  Aphrodite  Melainis  was  there 
worshipped  as  a  moon-goddess.  The  same  mythological  value 
is  found  in  the  coins  of  Haliartus,  which  constantly  exhibit  a  trident, 
or  a  figure  of  Poseidon,  which  are  at  once  explained  when  we 
remember  that  the  famous  temple  of  Poseidon  at  Onchestus  was 
within  the  territory  of  Haliartus,  and  was  the  meeting-place  of 
Amphictyonic  Council  of  the  Boeotians.  The  thunderbolt  on  the 
coin  of  Lebadea  (p.  46)  is  another  example  of  religious  sym- 
bolism; for  the  statue  of  Zeus  Hyetius  stood  iu  the  grove  of  the 
Trophouius.  Among  these  symbols,  that  of  Orchomenus  must 
not  be  forgotten.  It  was  a  grain  of  corn,  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  city  whose  fertile  plain  is  renowned  iu  cla.?sical  hteratur&, 
and  on  which  in  our  own  days  Leake  counted  900  grains  in  a 
single  ear. 

Besides  the  mythological  interest  of  this  series,  the  epigraphic 
value  is  considerable.  Kirchhotf  had  already  shown  that  the 
Boeotian  alphabet  presented  several  chronological  peculiarities  ;  and 
it  is  curious  to  find  the  coins  testifying  to  the  same  effect  iu  th.<i 
late  persistence  of  archaic  forms  of  letters.  The  subject  is  too 
technical  to  be  more  than  referred  to  ;  but  it  may  be  added  that 
the  history  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  well  illustrated  on  the  coins 
which  Mr.  Head  has  described  with  so  much  learning,  and  which 
are  so  admirably  represented  on  the  five  autotype  plates  which 
accompany  his  descriptions.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  the  British  Museum  and  the  Numismatic  Society  have 
adopted  the  autotype  system  of  photographic  representation  of 
coins,  in  place  of  the  old-liishioned  wood  or  copper  engraving. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  is  the  more  faithful,  and, 
apart  from  artistic  prejudice,  the  more  beautiful. 


A  CHEQUERED  CAREER.* 

MANY  books  of  the  class  to  which  A  Chequered  Career 
belongs,  though  written  by  men  little  practised  in  the  use  of 
the  pen,  yet  have  interested  us  not  a  little.  The  writers  had  at 
all  events  received  as  much  education  as  fixlls  to  the  lot  of  a 
public-schoolboy,  and  had  been  content  to  tell  in  simple  language 
the  events  of  their  restless  life  iu  our  distant  colonies.  They  had 
gone  out  to  seek  their  fortune  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and 
had  found  out  by  a  somewhat  hard  experience  that  other  qualifica- 
tions are  needed  than  failure  in  the  old  country  to  win  a  man 
success  in  the  new.  They  had  returned  home  as  poor  as  they  had 
left,  in  money — perhaps  even  poorer — but  somewhat  rich  in 
experience.  If  they  could  not  teach  others  who  were  thinking  of 
emigrating  how  to  succeed,  they  might  at  least  guard  them  1 
against  disappointment.  They  could  show  them  that  the  | 
same  qualities    are  needed   on   whichever  side    of  the  line  j 
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a  man  may  have  his  home,  and  that  one  who  has  not  ac- 
'  quired  the  habit  of  steady  industry  in  England  will  not  find 
in  Australia  or  New  Zealand  anything  that  can  supply  its  want. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  show  that  those  who  are  restless  by 
nature,  and  who  can  never  settle  down  to  any  one  occupation,  will 
lead  a  vagrant  life  with  more  satisfaction  to  themselves  in  a  new 
I  colony  than  in  the  old  country.  It  is  a  great  gain  for  a  man  to 
be  able  to  take  to  the  roughest  and  dirtiest  work  without  neces- 
sarily feeling  any  loss  of  self-respect.  It  is  no  small  advantage, 
moreover,  to  be  sure  of  earning  by  one's  labour  three  good  meals 
a  day,  and  to  live  at  the  same  time  in  a  climate  where  the  miseries 
•of  wet  and  cold  are  but  little  felt.  The  same  lesson  is  indeed 
taught  us  by  A  Chequered  Career  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  author 
has  done  his  best  to  render  it  as  profitless  and  as  dull  as  possible. 
He  was  for  some  while  the  Pantaloon  of  a  travelling  show,  and 
therefore,  we  suppose,  thinks  that  it  is  his  duty  to  be  constantly 
facetious.  Dull  as  his  book  generally  is,  its  humour  is  by  far  the 
dullest  part.  He  has,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  very  little  power 
of  observation  ;  and  though  he  has  travelled  widely  and  played  in 
his  time  many  parts,  he  adds  next  to  notbing  to  what  we  already 
knew.  In  fact,  we  cannot  call  to  mind  any  one  fresh  idea  which 
his  book  has  raised  in  our  mind.  Of  not  one  of  our  great  Southern 
colonies  have  we  a  clearer  picture  before  us  to  repay  us  for  the 
time  that  we  spent  in  wading  through  so  many  pages  of  this  light 
reading  as  it  is  called.  He  tells  us  in  a  "  Xote "  that  his 
record  is  a  plain  statement  of  facts.  We  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  this ;  at  the  same  time,  he  cannot  rightly  claim  to  be  the 
witness  to  his  own  character  for  truthfulness.  He  describes  how 
ihe  once  applied  for  a  place  as  groom,  and  was  questioned  on  his 
early  life  in  England.  After  recording  the  answers  th;it  he  gave, 
he  adds,  "  It  made  me  perspire  to  tell  so  many  lies  all  at  once ; 
but  there  is  an  old  saying  that,  if  you  tell  one,  you  must  tell  fifty 
to  cover  it."  How  is  any  reader  to  know  that  his  book  has  not 
made  him  a  second  time  perspire,  and  that  his  Note  is  not  one  of 
another  set  of  fifty  fictions?  As,  however,  we  find  nothing  im- 
j)robable  in  his  narrative,  we  will  assume  that  it  is  generally  true, 
though  it  is  too  much  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  the  long  dialogues 
■with  which  it  is  interspersed  are  all  "  plain  statements  of  facts." 

He  begins  his  record  with  an  account  of  his  baptism  in  the 
ante-chapel  of  one  of  our  oldest  cathedrals.    Two  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  were  his  godfathers.    In  his  childhood  he  was,  he 
aays,  spoilt  and  over-indulged.    He  spent  some  years  at  Eton,  and 
then  was  sent  to  Germany  to  study  German.    He  learnt  little 
there  but  smoking  and  billiards.   On  his  return  he  went  to  a  ship- 
broker's  in  London  to  learn  business.    Six  weeks  of  that  life  more 
than  satisfied  him,  and  he  resolved  to  go  with  a  friend  and  settle 
in  New  Zealand.    Thence  he  crossed  to  Australia,  and  visited  all 
the  colonies  on  that  continent,  with  the  exception  of  Western 
Australia.    He  soon  lost  all  the  money  that  he  had  taken  with 
him   from  England,  and  then  tried  various  trades.    He  was 
for  some  while  one  of  the  hands  at  a  sheep-station  ;  next  he  was 
&  cook's  mate  on  board  a  small  coasting-vessel.    At  one  time  he 
earned  good  wages  by  helping  to  unload  a  ship,  and  next  he  was  a 
butcher's  man.    He  drove  a  pack-horse,  he  kept  a  canteen,  he 
started  a  livery-stable,  and  drove  his  own  cab.    He  was  a  thea- 
trical agent,  and,  later  on,  a  comedian,  a  tragedian,  a  pantaloon. 
jFor  a  week  he  was  a  warder  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  but  finding  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  own  wits  in  watching  over  those  who 
had  already  lost  theirs,  he  threw  up  his  post,  and  became 
"strapper"  at  an  omnibus  stable.    He  drove  cattle,  groomed 
horses,  and,  rising  in  respectability,  became  a  coachman  to  an 
Adelaide  gentleman  who  kept  a  four-in-hand.     With  him  he 
made  a  long  stay.    It  was  the  pleasantest  time  of  his  colonial  life. 
"  I  do  not  suppose,"  he  writes,  "  that  I  should  have  remained  three 
years  in  that  family  unless  I  had  become  very  much  attached  to 
them;  but  I  was  so  happy  with  my  horses,  and  so  comfortable  in 
my_  home  life,  that  the  time  slipped  unwittingly  away."    It  is 
fi  pity  that,  as  he  had  at  last  found  the  kind  of  life  which  suited 
him,  he  did  not  stick  to  it.    It  is  far  better  to  succeed  as  a  coach- 
man than  to  fail  as  an  author.    There  is  that  great  advantage  in 
going  far  away  from  one's  birthplace  that  a  man  can  easily  slip 
into  the  position  for  which  he  is  fitted  by  nature.    When,  how- 
ever, he  has  once  slipped  into  it,  he  makes  a  great  mistake  in  try- 
ing to  slip  out  of  it.  Our  author  is,  we  fully  believe,  an  admirable 
judge  of  horses,  and  can  groom  and  ride  one  with  the  best.  In 
all  matters  connected  with  stables  his  theory  does  not  fall  short  of 
his  practice.    "  There  is  a  great  deal,"  he  at  one  time  remarks, 
"  in  having  grooms  to  match.  Many  a  good  turn-out  is  spoilt  through 
pure  want  of  taste  in  these  little  matters."    But  in  literature  his 
knowledge  is  of  the  smallest,  and  his  taste  of  the  worst.    He  does 
indeed,  retain  enough  of  what  he  learnt  at  Eton  to  give,  two  or 
three  times  if  we  remember  rightly,  a  scrap  of  Latin.    As  for  his 
English,  when  we  have  said  that  the  novelist  who  writes  under 
the  name  ot  Ouida  stands  high  in  his  estimation,  we  have  surely 
said  enough.    Such  being  the  object  of  his  admiration,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that  he  himself  indulges  in  big  words.  In 
writing  of  his  Eton  days  he  mentions  "  the  meretricious  wares  " 
which  were  sold  at  a  certain  wall, meaning  thereby  tarts  and  sweet- 
meats.   When  he  left  a  certain  class-room  which  was  in  a  tower  he 
says  that  he  "  evacuated  the  tower."    He  writes  of  "  antipodeal 
vicissitudes,"  and  of "  snores  that  emanated"  from  a  man's  nose, 
or  proboscis  as  he  calls  it.    But,  bad  as  is  his  fine  languao-e, 
his  low  comic  language  is  still  worse.  It  might  pass  muster  in^  a 
Piintaloon,  or  in  the  wit  of  the  servants'  hall.    It  would  tell  very 
well  even  in  the  back-parlour  of  a  villitgo  public-house— such  a 
one  as  he  frequented,  he  says,  where  "coachmen  and  grooms  oc- 


casionally met  at  night  and  discussed  stable  events  over  a  quiet 
game  of  euchre."  The  humour  is  not  always  easily  understood 
on  account  of  the  slang  with  which  it  is  mi.xed,  or  which,  as  per- 
haps we  ought  to  say,  constitutes  its  essence.  Neither  does  its 
occasional  profanity  add  to  its  charm.  Thus  our  author,  after 
describing  a  scene  of  drunkenness,  adds,  "  Many  a  man  on  the 
west  coast  [of  New  Zealand]  lost  the  number  of  his  mess 
through  drink.  What  a  curse  it  is,  to  be  sure !  '  As  it  was 
in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be  ! ' "  Later  on  he 
describes  how  he  visited  the  town  of  Warwick  in  Queensland. 
"  Every  other  man  you  meet  in  Warwick,"  he  writes,  "asks  you 
if  you  do  not  think  it  a  very  clean  place.  It  certainly  cleaned  iis 
out  pretty  well  with  the  '  bad  houses '  we  had."  He  tells  how 
some  New  Zealanders  had  mastered  a  schooner  on  which  they 
were  on  board  as  prisoners,  and  compelled  the  captain  to  set  sail 
for  New  Zealand  : — 

The  winds  were  foul,  and  a  council  was  convened.  It  was  easily  ac- 
counted for.  There  was  a  Jonah  on  board.  They  knew  all  about  Jonah 
and  the  whale,  and  every  other  story  of  the  sort  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  missionaries  had  instructed  them  on  all  such  sacred  and  authentic 
subjects.  Having  decided  that  there  was  a  Jonah  on  board,  the  next  thing 
to  do  was  to  set  about  finding  him.  They  fixed  on  an  old  man,  who  iu 
tlieir  opinion  was  the  very  "dead  cut  "  of  Jonah.  They  tied  his  hands  and 
his  feet,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea.  This  was  actually  doing  more  than 
was  done  in  the  Scriptures.  If  a  whale  swallowed  that  old  man,  which  of 
course  a  whale  did  directly  he  went  overboard,  he  must  have  found  it 
very  inconvenient  in  not  having  the  free  use  of  his  limbs  when  he  got 
inside. 

Our  author  does  not,  however,  always  aim  at  being  facetious. 
At  times  he  is  openly  and  avowedly  dull.  He  gives  little  scraps  ot 
description,  such  as  we  might  perhaps  allow  in  a  local  guide-book. 
Thus,  he  tells  us  that  he  believes  that  on  a  certain  island,  which 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting,  "  there  are  deer  turned  out,  and 
all  sorts  of  birds  acclimatized."  On  this  same  remarkable  spot  the 
copper-mines  were  at  one  time  of  considerable  value;  but  "I  do 
not  think,"  he  adds,  "  that  they  are  worked  at  the  present  day.  ' 
As  he  did  not  visit  this  island,  and  as  we  shall  most  certainly 
never  visit  it — as,  moreover,  we  never  heard  of  the  island  till  he 
told  us  that  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  it — what  can  it 
matter  to  us  that  he  believes  there  are  deer  on  it,  or  that  bethinks 
that  the  copper-mines  are  not  worked  r  In  our  sight,  as  we  are 
writing,  there  are  the  outbuildings  of  a  farmhouse.  Why  should 
we  not  just  as  well  tell  him  that,  though  we  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  them,  yet  we  believe  that  there  are  pigs  turned 
out  in  the  yard,  and  that  there  is  a  pump  there  which  at  one  time 
gave  a  good  supply  of  water,  but  which  we  do  not  think  is  worked 
at  the  present  day  ? 

As  he  has  crossed  the  ocean  more  than  once,  he  holds  himself 
quite  competent  to  lay  down  the  law  about  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  sailors,  and  so  tells  us  the  right  way  "  to  elevate  the 
moral  tone  of  the  seaman."  This  year  it  is  said  that  about  half 
a  million  emigrants  have  crossed  the  ocean  from  Europe  to 
America.  Are  they  aU  to  lay  down  the  law  also,  and  is  each  to 
set  forth  his  own  plan  of  elevating  the  seaman's  moral  tone  ? 
Great,  indeed,  will  be  the  company  of  preachers.  Our  author  has 
more  right  to  speak  when  he  tells  us  what  are  the  duties  of  a 
master  towards  his  servants;  but  even  here  there  is  very  little  that 
we  can  learn  from  him.  One  remark  of  his  struck  us,  however,  as 
being  somewhat  more  worthy  of  attention  than  his  usual  writings. 
He  had  retired  from  tiie  coachman's  box,  and  had  gone  far  up  the 
country  to  act  as  storekeeper  on  a  sheep-station  : — 

After  my  town  life  [he  writes]  I  must  confess  that  I  found  it  very  mono- 
tonous, and  felt  the  want  of  societ}'.  This  may  sound  absurd  after  my 
three  years  of  servitude  ;  but  amongst  servants  I  met  with  plenty  of  weli- 
informe  l  men  who  could  converse  on  many  other  subjects  besides  their 
particular  work.  In  the  bush  I  found  that  any  subject  except  sheep, 
cattle,  or  bi-eaking  in  colts,  was  regarded  as  frivolous. 

We  must  allow  that  he  has  one  merit,  and  that  a  great  one.  He 
took  to  whatever  work  he  could  find,  and  he  is  not  given  to 
grumbling.  He  seems  to  have  made  the  best  of  everything,  and  to 
have  passed  the  fifteen  years  of  his  chequered  career  contentedly 
enough.    When  he  first  threw  oft'  the  last  remains  of  what  we 
may  call  gentility,  and  became  a  cook's  mate,  he  slept  soundly 
on  some  bricks  that  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship's  hold.  Ho 
readily  took  to  scraping  out  pots,  peeling  potatoes,  and  washing 
up.    And  so  throughout  the  whole  time  he  did  whatever  he  had 
to  do,  and  did  it  cheerfully.    "  No  man,"  he  writes,  "  need  be 
many  days  out  of  work  in  Australifi,  if  he  is  willing  to  put  his 
hand  to  anything.  .  .  .  To  my  mind  it  is  the  grandest  country 
in  the  world  for  the  working-man.    The  wages  are  high,  work 
plentiful,  food  cheaper  than  in  England,  especially  meat,  and  the 
climate  not  to  be  equalled."  The  climate,  by  the  way,  he  certainly 
overpraises.    In  fact,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  speak  of  the  climate  of 
so  vast  a  continent  as  Australia  as  if  it  were  the  same  every- 
where.   It  is  a  pity  that  in  his  book  there  is  so  much  that  is 
utterly  worthless,  and  so  few  passages  which  the  working-man 
could  turn  to  good  account.    Nevertheless,  faulty  as  it  always  is, 
and  downright  foolish  as  it  often  is,  yet  it  might  be  skimmed  with 
advantage  by  any  young  man  who,  fresh  from  a  great  public 
school  or  the  university,  ignorant  of  any  knowledge  which  can  be 
readily  turned  to  account,  and  disincUned  to  work  in  England, 
thinks  that  there  is  an  earthly  paradise  awaiting  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe.    The  author  will  make  him  clearly  understand 
that  fare,  if  plentiful,  is  coarse,  and  that  it  can  only  be  got  by  a 
life  that  to  most  youths  who  have  been  delicately  brought  up 
would  at  first  appear  intolerably  rough  and  laborious. 
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THE  BUDGET. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  Budget  has  some  negative 
merits,  inasmuch  as  ic  is  adapted  to  the  state  of 
the  revenue,  as  it  is  not  ambitious,  and  as  it  is  only 
slightly  penal.  In  the  more  exciting  days  oE  i860, 
having,  as  at  present,  no  considerable  surplus  or  deficit, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  startling  the 
JHouse  and  the  country,  began  his  speech  with  the  sur- 
prising statement  that  there  was  a  deficit  of  io,ooo,oooL 
He  then  proceeded  to  fill  up  the  hole  which  he  had  dug  by 
explaining  that  the  Income-tax,  which  produced  that 
amount,  would  expire  if  it  were  not  renewed,  leaving  a 
deficiency  of  ten  millions,  and  by  asking  the  willing 
House  to  go  through  the  requisite  formality.  It  was 
perhaps  a  rhetorical  mistake  to  begin  a  great  speech  with 
a  paradoxical  fallacy  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  comprehensive 
measure,  expounded  in  his  best  style,  redeemed  any 
minor  defect.  He  now  devotes  a  part  of  a  sentence 
to  the  performance  of  the  same  necessary  operation. 
When-  Mr.  Gladstone  became,  for  the  fourth  time,  Chan- 
■cellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1880,  he  was  apparently  still 
anxious  to  be  original ;  and  he  created  a  temporary 
sensation  by  substituting  the  Beer-tax  for  the  Malt-tax, 
and  by  adding  a  penny  to  the  Income-tax  for  the  purpose 
■of  facilitating  negotiations  on  the  wine  duties.  The  pub- 
licans, who  had  for  some  years  given  political  support  to 
the  Conservatives,  were  reminded  of  the  formidable  cha- 
racter of  the  adversary  whom  they  had  provoked  by  a 
special  tax  arbitrarily  imposed  on  themselves.  Landowners 
received  their  punishment  for  the  same  offence  in  the 
form  of  a  legislative  measure  not  included  in  the  Budget. 
The  Ground  Game  Bill  was  more  distasteful  to  them 
than  any  moderate  fiscal  burden  to  which  they  might 
have  been  subjected  ;  and  they  were  warned  that  much 
more  distasteful  measures,  such  as  the  extension  of  the 
probate  duty  to  real  property,  were  in  reserve. 

The  only  part  of  the  present  Budget  which  seems  to  be 
•designed  for  purposes  of  retaliation  is  also  the  only  pro- 
posed increase  of  taxation.  The  ratepayers  have,  before 
and  after  the  date  of  Sir  Masset  Lopes's  ill-judged  motion 
■on  the  readjustment  of  rates  and  taxes,  caused  Mr. 
■Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  much  annoyance.  Mr. 
Harcodrt  had  lately  been  troublesome  on  the  subject  of 
highway  rates;  and  it  seemed  expedient  to  remind  the 
Opposition  that  they  are  always  liable  to  pecuniary  fines  for 
vexing  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has,  therefore,  added  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  duty  on 
carriages,  of  which  the  proceeds  were  to  be  applied  in  aid 
■of  the  highway  rate.  He  seemed  to  chuckle  at  the  re- 
ilection  that  his  most  pertinacious  critics  will  lose  more 
by  the  new  tax  than  by  their  present  payment  of  rates. 
Jlesidents  in  the  country  belonging  to  the  comfortable 
classes  are  almost  compelled  to  keep  carriages,  for  which 
they  have  hitherto  paid  more  than  their  share  of  taxation. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  welcomes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  annoying  a  section  of  the  community  which, 
it  must  be  owned,  is  almost  unanimously  opposed  to 
his  policy.  Private  carriages  add  but  little  to  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  highways,  but  they  often  belong  to 
Conservatives.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  careful  to  explain 
that  hired  carriages,  which  are  on  the  average  used 
more  largely  by  a  humbler  class,  will  be  exempt  from 
the  penalty.  It  is  highly  probable  that  before  the 
Budget  is  passed  similar  relief  will  be  afforded  to  the 


carts  used  in  their  business  by  tradesmen,  who  are  not 
unfrequently  Liberals.  The  Government  can,  perhaps, 
afford  to  disregard  the  hardship  inflicted  on  the  persons  of 
moderate  means,  who  in  few  cases  control  the  votes  of 
constituencies.  The  establishment  of  a  precedent  for 
partial  taxation  of  the  rich  is  pi'obably  regarded  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  more  valuable  than  the  comparatively  small 
sum  which  will  be  raised  by  his  vexatious  addition  to  their 
burdens.  The  satisfaction  which  Mr.  Harcourt  expressed 
is  an  odd  illustration  of  the  importance  which  members 
attribute  to  any  measure  with  which  they  have  once 
identified  themselves.  Mr.  Harcourt's  clients  will  in  many 
cases  pay  more  for  their  carriages  than  they  will  save  in 
their  highway  rates. 

A  much  more  comprehensive  attack  on  the  interests  o£ 
property   was  threatened  for  a  future  time  in  another 
part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech.    It  is  uncertain  whether 
he   expects    himself  to   propose    another   Budget,  or 
whether  he  is  only  anxious  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  his  successors.     Mr.  Gladstone  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  large  additions  ought  to  be  made 
to  the  taxes  which,  in  a  curiously  offensive  phrase,  he  de- 
scribes as  "  death  duties."  On  this  occasion  he  said  nothing 
of  the  probable  assimilation  of  the  duties  on  real  and 
personal  property,  having  on  former  occasions  sufficiently 
indicated  his  opinion.    The  augmentation  which  he  now 
threatens   would   affect   equally    all   classes   on  whom 
land  or  money  may  devolve  by  will  or  inheritance.  His 
intention  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  doubt,  whether 
"  what  is  known  as    the  '  consanguinity  scale,'  which 
"  makes  the  State  distribute  the  tax  upon  successions  and 
"  legacies  according  to  the  degree  of  proximity  to  the 
"  testator,  is  a  sound  system,  or  whether  it  is  the  business 
"  of  the  State  to  take  an  equal  tax,  and  leave  it  to  the  tes- 
"  tators  themselves  to  regulate  their  own  proceedings  under 
"  their  own  wills,  and  distribute  their  property  with  full 
"  knowledge  of  what  the  law  requires  of  them."  The 
skilled  interpreter  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  style  will,  on  the 
assumption  that  he  has  a   definite   meaning,   find  no 
difficulty  in   translating   his   strange   reference  to  the 
duties  and  powers  of  testators  into  a  proposal  for  raising 
and  equalizing  the  legacy  duty.    The  unhappy  testators 
will  certainly  not  alter  the  disposition  of  their  assets 
to  counteract  vexatious  legislation.    A  direct  descendant 
who  now  pays  one  per  cent,  on  a  legacy  or  succession  is 
to  be  taxed  four  or  five  per  cent.,  while  the  duties  levied 
on  a  stranger  in  blood  will  be  reduced  to  the  same  amount. 
As  legacies  to  strangers  bear  perhaps  the  proportion  of  one 
in  a  thousand  to  bequests  given  to  the  testator's  family, 
the  amount  of  the  total  charge  would  be  enormously  in- 
creased by  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme.    He  perhaps  scarcely 
appreciates  the  extent  to  which  a  uniform  legacy  duty 
would  clash  with  universal  opinion  and  feeling.  When 
Mr.   Lowe   some  years  ago  defended   the    same  plan 
of    readjustment,    the     House     of    Commons  almost 
unanimously  disapproved    of  a  change   so  repugnant 
to  the  general  opinion.    It  is  pei'haps  to  avoid  a  direct 
collision  with  popular  opinion  or  prejudice    that  Mr. 
Gladstone  affects  to  throw  on  the  unhappy  testator  the 
burden  of  distributing  the  tax.    It  is  suggested  that  a 
man,  when  he  makes  his  will,  may  leave  more  or  less  to 
his  legatees  according  to  their  proximity  to  himself  A3 
the  great  majority  of  testators  wish  to  provide  only  for 
their  own  families  or  their  nearest  relatives,  they  will 
scarcely  have  the  opportunity  of  diminishing  non-existent 
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"bequests  to  strangers  or  more  remote  kindred,  that  the  State 
may  be  saved  tbe  trouble  of  just  taxation.  In  leaving 
their  money  to  their  children  they  will  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  mulcting  their  nephews,  their  cousins,  and  their 
friends.  It  is  highly  characteristic  of  Mr.  Gi-ADsro*}E 
to  assume  the  frequency  of  operations  which  any  less 
ingenious  legislator  would  know  to  be  exceptional 
and  rare.  The  object  of  a  digression  whioli  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Budget  is  to  prepare  the  House  and  the 
country  for  further  taxation  of  property.  If  Mr. 
GLADSTO^'E's  policy  prevails,  the  severance  of  taxation 
from  representation  will  be  soon  complete. 

Silversmiths  and  India  merchants  may  perhaps  have 
taken  an  interest  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  exposition  of  the 
reasons  which  prevent  him  from  introducing  a  just  and 
expedient  change  in  the  tariff.  The  objection  that  the 
Treasury  cannot  at  present  afford  to  pay  the  drawbacks 
■which  would  become  due  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
excuse  a  repeal  of  the  plate  duty  in  the  present  year.  It 
is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  tax  upon  carriages,  make  up  the  deficiency  at  the 
expense  of  the  luxurious  class  which  uses  silver  spoons. 
The  discussion  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  a  de- 
cline in  the  Excise  was  more  generally  interesting,  though 
it  was  unconnected  with  the  Budget.  It  seems  that  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  has  slightly  diminished, 
either  through  the  exertions  of  the  temperance  agitators 
or  in  consequence  of  the  dulness  of  trade.  To  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's great  surprise  the  consumption  of  coffee  and 
chicory  has  simultaneously  declined,  while  no  confident 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  the  tea 
trade.  Mr.  Gladstone  hopes  that  the  diminished  expenditure 
over  beer  and  spirits  is  to  some  extent  represented  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  Savings  Bank  deposits.  It  is  certainly  curious 
that  the  effects  of  jjrosperous  and  adverse  conditions  of 
industry  are  only  after  a  considerable  interval  represented 
by  the  rise  and  fall  of  Excise  receipts.  The  consumption 
of  excisable  articles  remained  the  same  for  one  or  two 
years  after  the  beginning  of  the  last  season  of  depression, 
and  it  has  apparently  not  yet  had  time  to  recover.  An 
opportunity  for  theoretical  discussions  of  this  kind  is  pro- 
vided by  a  modest  Budget.  In  1853  and  i860  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  no  time  to  dilate  on  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  modes  of  taxation  with  which  he  had  no 
immediate  purj^ose  of  dealing.  The  country  in  general 
will  be  well  content  that  he  should  amuse  himself  by  dis- 
cussions which  involve  no  increase  of  taxes. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HAE.COURT  AT  DERBY. 

IN  going  to  Derby  to  make  a  speech  to  his  constituents, 
Sir  William  Haecoukt  was  paying  a  just  debt.  He 
owed  Derby  a  speech,  for  Derby  had  behaved  kindly  to 
him,  and  if  it  wished  its  reward  in  the  shape  of  a  speech 
from  its  most  conspicuous  member,  it  was  entitled  to  have 
this  much  as  a  recognition  of  its  services.  It  was  natural 
that  the  people  of  Derby,  who  may  be  supposed  not  to  be 
flurried  by  too  much  excitement  in  their  ordinary  lives, 
should  like  to  hear  a  speech  from  Sir  William  Hakcourt. 
He  is  always  entertaining,  fresh,  and  confident.  As  a  party 
speaker  he  is  perhaps  the  chief  champion  of  the  Liberal 
side.  No  one  knows  better  how  long  or  in  what  way  to 
dwell  on  the  points  that  tell  with  a  popular  audience, 
and  he  carries  into  all  he  says  a  tone  of  good-humoured 
and  conscious  superiority  which  is  sure  to  command 
the  admiration,  it  deserves.  He  knows,  too,  how  to  please ; 
and  he  struck  a  note  which  placed  him  in  harmony  with 
his  audience  when  he  began  by  telling  them  how  much 
wiser  and  better,  in  a  political  sense,  people  at  Derby  are 
than  people  in  London.  He  has,  indeed,  discovered  the 
secret  of  political  foresight ;  and  he  recently,  as  he  told 
his  audience,  revealed  this  secret  for  the  guidance  of  an 
eminent  foreigner.  An  honest  inquirer  is  supposed  to 
Avish  to  know  what,  on  any  given  subject,  is  the  mind  of 
England  ;  what  are  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and 
that  ouglit  to  be  met ;  what  are  the  true  principles  of 
action;  and  who  are  the  men  most  to  be  trusted  to 
arrive  at  and  carry  out  a  just  conclusion.  This  aim 
may  be  attained  in  a  comparatively  simple  way.  The 
inquirer  has  only  to  mix  widely  in  London  society,  to 
talk  confidentially  with  men  of  eminence  in  political 
and  professional  life,  to  make  acquaintance  with  persons 
in  London  representing  large  interests  in  different  parts 


of  the  country,  to  read  London  newspapers  and  London 
books,  and  then,  having  very  carefully  ascertained  what 
such  persons  think  is  likely  to  happen,  or  ought  to  be 
done,  to  conclude  that  the  exact  opposite  of  the  opinions 
conveyed  to  him  is  the  right  guess,  and  the  expression  of 
true  wisdom.  If  he  goes  to  j^laces  like  Derby  he  will 
find  his  conclusions  amply  confirmed.  The  people  of 
Derby  think  everything  black  which  jieople  in  London 
think  white,  and  everything  white  which  Londoners  think 
black,  and  experience  shows  that  the  people  of  Derby  are 
always  right.  It  might  seem  simpler  and  quicker  if  the 
inquirer  did  not  waste  his  time  by  learning  in  London 
what  was  wrong,  but  went  straight  to  Derby,  and  was 
put  up  to  truth  and  wisdom  at  first  hand.  But  unfortu- 
nately this  will  not  do.  Sir  William  Hakcourt  is  apparently 
quite  right  in  saying  that  there  is  a  current  of  opinion 
or  prepossession  in  the  provinces  which  is  unknown 
to  Londoners,  which  is  especially  powerful  at  the  time  of 
general  elections,  and  which  makes  and  unmakes  Minis- 
tries. Bat  it  seems  impossible  to  discover  what  this 
current  is  until  it  shows  itself.  Londoners  are  not  so 
foolish  and  conceited  that  they  would  not  like  to  under- 
stand and  profit  by  the  real  opinions  of  those  whom  they 
know  to  be  their  electoral  masters.  But  the  difficulty  is 
that  these  holders  of  great  political  secrets  do  not  let  the 
world  know  what  they  think.  Even  Sir  William  Hakcourt 
seems  to  have  no  other  way  of  getting  at  truth  than  that 
which  he  recommended  to  his  foreign  friend.  He  has  first  to 
find  out  what  the  wrong  people  think  before  he  can  say 
what  the  right  people  think.  Of  the  tastes  and  creeds  of 
the  people  of  Derby  we  are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to 
know  more  than  that  they  like  a  good  hot  party  speech, 
and  are  pleased  when  it  is  Sir  William  Harcourt  who 
makes  it. 

The  first  business  of  a  party  speaker  is  to  exalt  his  own 
party  and  to  lower  his  opponents,  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  knows  his  art  far  too  well  to  fall  short  in  this 
department  of  his  work.  He  made  many  good  points,  and 
sparkled  away  with  much  lively  exaggeration  in  talking  of 
his  leading  political  opponents.  He  trod  on  ground 
which  was,  at  least,  a  little  fresher  when  he  came  to  speak 
of  his  own  party  and  his  own  leader.  He  spoke  with  real 
earnestness  of  the  attachment  and  admiration  which  his 
followers  feel  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  When  a  party  has  a 
leader  on  whom  it  not  only  feels  confidence,  but  to  whom 
it  is  proud  to  give  a  somewhat  blind  confidence,  when  it 
accepts  all  he  says  and  does  because  it  is  he  who  says  and 
does  it,  and  when  it  bases  its  docility  on  a  profound  ad- 
miration for  the  character  and  intellect  of  its  leader,  and 
on  a  willing  recognition  of  past  services  and  past  achieve- 
ments— then.  Sir  William  Harcourt  says,  a  party  is  truly 
great  and  strong,  and  shows  what  party  govei-nment  at 
its  best  can  do.  It  is  incontestable  that  an  army 
fights  better  which  believes  heartily  in  its  general, 
and  that  a  party  fights  better  when  it  believes  passionately 
in  its  leader.  It  is  equally  indisputable  that  no  English 
statesman  could  obtain  such  a  dominion  over  his  party  as 
is  now  accorded  by  Liberals  generally  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
unless  he  possessed  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  a 
very  unusual  kind.  In  the  Liberal  attachment  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  there  is  also  much  more  than  mere  servility  or 
swimming  with  the  fashion ;  there  is  something  of  that 
generosity  and  love  of  merit  which  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
symptoms  of  English  political  life.  But  this  kind  of 
abnormally  personal  leadership  is  necessarily  exposed  to 
some  very  grave  objections.  In  the  first  place,  as  the 
leadership  is  personal,  so  is  the  opposition.  Sir  AVilliam 
Hakcourt  complained  bitterly  of  the  degradation  of 
manners,  the  deterioration  of  tone  and  taste,  which 
was  revealed  by  the  license  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  attacked.  He  is  attacked  personally,  because  he  domi- 
nates personally.  He  is  set  up  as  an  idol,  and  those 
who  will  not  worship  him  cannot  confine  themselves  to 
general  remarks,  but  say  as  loudly  as  they  can  that  his 
feet  are  of  clay.  In  the  next  place,  benighted  Londoners 
who  have  not  the  great  advantage  of  being  in  contact 
with  Derby  and  having  truth  revealed  to  them,  are 
obliged  in  their  groping  way  to  ask  whether,  after  all, 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  says  and  does  is  so  very  wise. 
They  cannot  help  thinking  of  Ireland,  and  when  th'ey 
study  such  facts  as  they  can  command,  and  try  to 
see  whether  Irish  aS'airs  have  been  managed  well  in 
the  last  two  years,  they  seem  to  have  a  stone  instead 
of  bread  given  them,  when  they  are  told  that  Irish 
aflairs   must   have  been  managed  well   because  it  is 
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Mr.  Gladstone  wbo  has  managed  thera.  Lastly,  this  per- 
sonal leadership  has  some  serious  inconveniences  for  the 
party  that  is  led.  There  must  come  a  time  when  the 
leadership  will  end,  and  then  a  dangerous  reaction 
may  be  anticipated,  and  a  party  which  has  rested  on 
a  man,  not  on  principles,  will  be  prone  to  break  up, 
and  the  memory  of  a  giant  will  makes  its  nominal  leader 
seem  a  pigmy.  When  their  great  golden  idol  is  re- 
moved, the  Liberals  will  be  inclined  to  throw  mud  and 
stones  at  an  ordinary  wooden,  image.  Some  notice, 
too,  should  be  taken  of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind. 
Experience  has  shown  that  faculties  which  are  not 
used  are  apt  to  rust,  and  a  party  which  for  any  number 
■of  years  has  ceased  to  think  for  itself,  and  has  only  asked 
to  be  told  what  to  think  and  to  do,  can  scarcely  fail  to  lose 
something  of  its  intellectual  vigour  and  imagination.  A 
few  years  hence  devout  Liberals  may  be  seriously  asking 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership  did  his  party  most 
good  or  harm. 

The  second  great  duty  of  a  party  leader  is  to  give  no 
information  and  to  reply  to  no  objections  nnless  his  infor- 
mation will  hurt  his  opponents  or  his  reply  will  secure 
liim  a  triumph  over  them.  This  part  of  his  task  Sir 
William  Hakcourt  also  fulfilled  with  much  adroitness. 
Perhaps  the  people  of  Derby,  with  their  intuitive  acumen, 
knew  all  they  wanted  without  being  told,  and  saw  at  once 
the  true  reply  to  objections  they  despised.  For  them  it 
may  have  been  enough  to  hear  that  the  Irish  Land  Act 
was  working  admirably,  without  its  being  disclosed  where 
and  how  far  the  success  prevailed ;  or  tbat  the  Govern- 
ment was  going  to  uphold  the  law  with  astonishing 
vigour,  without  its  being  disclosed  why  these  thunderbolts 
liad  been  so  long  sleeping  or  of  what  nature  they  are  to  be. 
The  Derby  people,  again,  may  understand  all  about  the 
•cloture,  and  may  catch  in  a  moment  how  the  contention 
that  a  majority  is  always  entitL  d  to  say  that  there  has 
been  enough  speaking  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  con- 
dition that  the  majority  is  not  to  interfere  at  all  until  the 
general  wish  of  the  House  to  close  the  debate  has  been 
made  manifest  to  an  impartial  person.  These  are,  perhaps, 
but  minor  matters ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  remember  that 
Sir  William  Hakcourt  can  have  very  little  of  his  own 
personal  knowledge  to  say  about  Ireland  ;  and  that,  as  to 
the  cloture,  he  for  once  diifers  from  his  great  and  almost 
infallible  leader,  and  may  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  intervention  of  the  Speaker  because  it  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  his  own  conception  of  the  cloture.  Two 
of  his  retorts  on  Lord  Salisbury,  who  figured  promi- 
nently almost  throughout  his  speech,  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed great  interest  for  his  audience,  and  were  neatly  and 
•decisively  put.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  Lord 
Salisbury,  or  any  one  else  who  addresses  himself  seriously 
to  politics,  not  to  give  an  opening  for  such  retorts  when 
ho  has  to  confine  his  remai'ks  within  the  very  narrow  limits 
of  a  speech  that  embraces  many  topics.  Qualifications 
•are  always  needed  to  make  any  statement  true  and  com- 
plete, and  a  public  speaker  has  no  time  or  room  for  quali- 
fications. If  it  is  granted  that  the  Irish  tenant  has  a  part 
interest  in  the  land,  the  defence  of  his  interest  cannot  be 
•called  an  attack  on  property.  It  is  only  when,  in  defend- 
ing his  interests,  an  invasion  of  the  interest  of  others  is 
made,  tbat  the  attack  on  property  begins.  In  the  same 
way,  if  Lord  Salisbury  could  be  understood  to  say  that 
the  Conservative  majority  in  the  Lords  was  always 
at  liberty  to  force  a  Liberal  Ministry  to  dissolve,  there 
was  the  obvious  objection  that  the  abuse  of  this  liberty 
would  make  the  fair  play  of  party  government  impos- 
sible. This  language,  if  it  is  accurate  to  say  Lord 
Salisbury  ever  used  it,  needed  qualifications,  for  which 
there  was  little  opportunity,  to  make  it  accurate  and  apt. 
It  is  quite  fair  that  in  a  party  speech  an  opponent  should 
make  the  most  he  can  of  an  inevitable  absence  of  qualifica- 
tion in  the  statements  he  is  criticizing.  But  the  triumph 
is  not  very  great ;  for  when  verbal  inaccuracies  are  for- 
gotten, all  that  will  be  remembered  is  the  general  truth  or 
want  of  truth  in  the  leading  thoughts  that  have  been  com- 
municated. 


THE  MAERIAGE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  ALB.\NY. 

IN  the  turmoil  of  politics  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  a  happy 
incident  of  peaceful  and  domestic  life.    The  fortunes  of 
the  Royal  Family  are  followed  with  an  afteotionato  inte-  j 


rest  in  all  the  homes  which  Englishmen  have  created  for 
themselves  in  Ei}gland  and  throughout  the  world,  and  that 
one  more  of  the  Queen's  children  should  be  settled  in  life, 
should  have  made  a  marriage  of  affection,  and  should  have 
had  as  grand  a  wedding  as  the  resources  of  an  ancient  and 
opulent  throne  could  contrive,  is  an  attractive  event  in 
the  annals  of  English  families.  It  is  their  Queen  who  has 
sanctioned  the  marriage,  it  is  their  Prince  who  has 
found  a  bride.  With  the  patience  of  keen  interest; 
they  realize  the  existence  of  such  a  place  as  Pyrmont- 
Waldeck,  ascertain  within  reasonable  limits  of  approxima- 
tion where  it  is,  study  the  history  of  the  bride's  ancestry, 
spell  through  the  long  list  of  wedding  presents,  and 
ponder  with  rapture  over  the  revelations  of  the  beautiful 
or  the  gorgeous  which  the  descriptions  of  the  trousseau 
and  the  wedding  costumes  suggest.  It  is  in  harmony  with 
this  spirit  of  family  devotion  that  Royal  marriages  are 
always  perceptibly  more  popular  when  the  alliance  is  with 
a  member  of  the  minor  I'oyalties  of  Europe.  It  is  most 
proper  that  the  children  of  the  Queen  of  England  should 
marry  into  houses  so  great  as  those  of  Prussia  and  Russia. 
But  in  such  alliances  England  seems  to  get  something  as 
well  as  to  give,  and  the  generous  pleasure  is  lost  of  con- 
ferring grandeur  on  comparative  obscurity.  The  new- 
comer seems  to  become  more  wholly  and  easily  English 
when  the  old  home*"is  a  geographical  expression  and  the 
new  home  is  surrounded  with  overpowering  interests  and 
magnificent  traditions.  This  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
Royal  Family,  this  unfailing  delight  in  pttrsuing  every  detail 
of  Royal  ceremonies,  is  at  once  the  reward  of  the  many  virtues 
of  many  sovereigns,  and,  far  above  all,  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  greatest  bulwark  of  the  monarchy.  The  solidity  and  the 
grandeur  of  monarchies  may  be  measured  by  the  feelings 
they  excite,  and  the  more  homely  and  intimate  are  the 
feelings  the  stronger  is  the  monarchy.  Nothing  could 
have  revealed  to  Europe  in  a  more  striking  way  the  enor- 
mous hold  which  the  Hapsburgs  and  the  Hohenzollerns 
have  over  the  minds  and  affections  of  their  subjects  than 
the  general  and  spontaneous  enthusiasm  which  the  recent 
marriages  of  the  heirs  of  the  Houses  awakened.  The 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  is  not  a  family  event  of 
equal  importance,  but  the  readiness  of  the  response  of 
loyalty  is  perhaps  even  more  conspicuous  when  it  is  a 
comparatively  minor  event  that  calls  it  forth. 

The  Queen  has  seen  eight  of  her  children  married,  and 
the  Princess  Beatrice  alone  remains  in  the  home  of  her 
childhood.  It  is  more  than  twenty-four  years  since  the  eldest 
of  the  group  was  given  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 
and  this  alone  of  the  marriages  of  their  children  was 
celebrated  while  the  happy  union  between  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Consort  subsisted.  The  lamented  Princess  Alice 
was  married  in  the  July  following  her  father's  death,  and 
in  this  way  her  memory  is  specially  associated  with  his. 
As  time  went  on  other  marriages  were  contracted,  as 
opportunity  or  inclination  prompted.  The  Royal  Family 
has  gone  through  the  usual  changes  of  human  life,  has  had 
its  great  happinesses,  its  great  sorrows,  and  the  minor 
lights  and  shadows  of  its  current  history.  It  has  changed 
in  a  changing  world.  Wlien  the  two  elder  Princesses  were 
married,  Lord  Palmerston  was  on  both  occasions  present 
as  Prime  Minister.  Now,  among  the  gay  uniforms  of  other 
Ministers,  Mr.  Bright  is  conspicuous  in  a  sober  but  appro- 
priate suit  of  black  velvet.  The  range  of  history  between 
these  appearances  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  of  Mr.  Bright  is 
considerable,  andmuch  has  been  altered  in  the  interval.  But 
of  all  things  that  which  has  altered  least  is  the  position  of 
the  Royal  Family  in  the  country.  During  the  twenty-four 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  wedding  of  her  eldest 
daughter  the  Queen  has  never  once  swerved  from  the  path 
of  constitutional  duty  or  recoiled  from  bearing  the  irksome 
burden  of  her  state.  The  position  of  heir  to  the  Crown 
is  notoriously  a  difficult  one  to  play,  and  the  Prince  op 
"Wales  has  played  it  well,  never  obtruding  himself,  never 
shrinking  from  doing  all  he  had  to  do,  and  always  doing 
it  with  frankness,  with  charm,  and  with  accurate  punc- 
tuality. Of  the  other  children  of  the  Queen,  it  is  the  two 
who  were  most  intimately  associated  with  the  memory  of 
her  husband  that  reproduced  in  the  most  eminent  way  the 
noble  virtues  or  the  great  intellectual  powers  of  their 
parents.  No  life  could  have  presented  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  ideal  of  sweet  and  dignified  simplicity  than  that  of 
the  Princess  Alice,  or  shown  a  better  example  of  tender  de- 
votion, of  enlightened  and  fervent  charity.  The  Princess  Im- 
perial  of  Germany  is  now  unrivalled  among  the  Royal  ladies 
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of  the  Coatinent  in  art,  in  knowledge,  in  a  wise  and  liberal 
conception  of  politics.  She  once  had  a  rival,  or  almost  a 
rival,  in  the  late  Qaeen  of  Holland;  but  death  has  taken 
away  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  instructed  intellects  ever 
possessed  by  a  Royal  lad}^  and  by  a  curious  chance  it  is  a 
sister  of  the  Princess  Helen  that  now  occupies  the  vacant 
throne.  This  sister  was  the  chief  of  the  lady  guests  at  the 
marriage  just  celebrated,  and  she  will  next  week  have  an 
opportunity  of  receiving  the  most  characteristic  form  of 
English  public  hospitality  at  the  hands  of  the  Corporation 
of  London.  It  is  understood  that  in  the  short  time  during 
which  she  has  shared  the  throne  of  the  Netherlands  she 
has  become  thoroughly  popular  among  a  people  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  lack  of  critical  appi-eciation  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Duchess  of  Albany  will  display 
the  same  gracious  qualities  which  have  endeared  the  Queen 
of  Holland  to  her  new  country. 

With  delicate  health  and  studious  habits,  the  Duke  of 
Albany  has  hitherto  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuits  most 
dear  to  his  father,  who,  if  he  had  not  been  born  to  share 
a  throne,  would  have  made  himself  eminent  in  almost  any 
department  of  art,  science,  or  literature.  It  has  been 
gradually  recognized  that  the  Prince  Consoet  was  not 
only  a  man  of  high  and  noble  character,  of  great  and 
varied  knowledge,  and  of  many  accomplishments,  but  also 
a  man  of  ideas.  And  in  the  main  his  ideas  were  German 
ideas,  and  German  ideas  of  the  best  kind.  Considering 
the  origin  and  alliances  of  the  Royal  family,  the  ties 
of  religion  and  political  interests  that  unite  the  two 
nations,  and  the  memory  of  the  great  struggles  carried 
on  in  common,  the  prepossession  of  Englishmen  against 
all  that  comes  from  Germany  is,  to  say  the  least, 
remarkable.  Englishmen  are  delighted  to  recognize  that 
the  English  mind  was  at  one  time  coloui'ed  by  the  ideas  of 
Italy,  and  at  another  time  by  the  ideas  of  France  ;  but 
they  grudge  the  acknowledgment  that  since  the  arrival  of 
the  Prince  Consort  in  the  country  the  English  mind  has 
also  been  largely  coloured  by  German  ideas.  The  chief  of 
these  ideas  have  been  that  art  and  science  must  be  made 
the  possession  of  all,  rendered  accessible,  presented  to  the 
popular  age  and  ear ;  that  they  must  be  pursued  for  them- 
selves, and  not  for  the  glorification  of  a  Court  or  the 
amusement  of  society ;  that  free  play  must  be  given  to 
novelties  ;  and  that  anything  that  could  be  shown  to  be 
true  or  highly  probable  must  bo  accepted  for  what 
it  was  worth.  These  ideas  are  so  familiar  to  the 
present  generation  that  it  is  easy  to  forget  how  much  the 
Prince  Consort  had  to  overcome  in  his  task  of  importing 
them  or  aiding  in  the  importation  of  them  into  England. 
The  Duke  of  Albany  has  now  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
treading  in  his  father's  footstsps  if  he  has  the  wish  so 
to  tread.  But,  at  any  rate,  he  starts  with  some  great 
advantages.  He  will  not  be  too  little  nor  too  much 
in  the  world  which  animates  but  distracts.  All  that  is 
distinguished  and  all  that  is  imposing  will  always  be  at 
the  command  of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  ;  but  a  younger 
son,  with  no  professional  calls  on  his  time,  be  may  enjoy 
whatever  he  needs  of  retirement  and  leisure.  He  has  also 
the  stimulus  of  popular  encouragement ;  and  the  popu- 
larity of  his  marriage  may  foster  the  desire  to  secure 
that  higher  and  continuous  popularity  which  would  attend 
the  well-directed  and  well-sustained  cultivation  of  his 
peculiar  or  inherited  gifts. 


THE  GOVEENMENT  AND  THE  IPJSH. 

AN  Irish  Wednesday  is  an  expression  recognized  as 
synonymous  with  so  many  hours  of  wasted  time.  But 
the  phrase  in  its  accepted  meaning  has  for  once  failed  to 
be  applicable  during  the  present  week.  It  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that,  with  the  favour  of  the  upper  powers,  a 
turning-point  in  the  long  course  of  toleration  which  the 
country  has  allowed  to  the  Irish  mismanagement  of  the 
present  Government  may  have  been  reached.  Certainly 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  speech  of  Mr,  Gladstone, 
following  as  it  did  swiftly  on  Sir  William  Hakcourt's 
Dei'by  address,  can  fail  to  impress  that  still  considerable 
fraction  of  the  Libei'al  party  which,  without  being  Whig 
or  Moderate  Liberal,  or  anything  else  that  can  be  ticketed, 
is  neither  Gladstonian  at  any  price,  nor  at  any  price 
Radical,  as  it  impressed  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice.  A 
third  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  and  has  long  been 
in   a   ferment  of  confusion  and  anarchy  ;  the  panacea 


recommended  by  the  Government  has  utterly  failed  ;  andt 
every  imjjartial  judge  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  cryino- 
out  against  the  spoliation,  without  compensation,  of  tho 
Irish  landlords.  Two  opportunities  of  pronouncing  pub- 
licly occur.  The  boldest  and  most  militant  speaker  of  tlie 
Government  except  its  chief  undertakes  the  task  of 
defending  his  colleagues  and  attacking  his  adversaries  in 
reference  to  the  past.  The  chief  himself  vouchsafes  at  last 
something  which  is  expected  to  be  an  authoritative  ex- 
position of  what  the  Government  proposes  to  do  in  the 
future.  In  the  Home  Secretary's  polemic  nothing  is  to  be 
found  but  stale  and  hackneyed  commonplaces  which  never 
had  any  foundation  in  fact,  and  which  have  long  ceased  to 
have  any  charm  of  fiction.  For  a  defender  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  present  hour  to  talk  about  a  Tory-Irish 
alliance,  and  to  impress  on  country  folks  the  political 
incompetence  of  Londoners,  may  be  pardoned  in  the  case 
of  the  pawns  of  the  party,  who  owe  their  existence  as 
political  men  at  all  to  a  happy  docility  of  temper  and  to 
the  patronage  of  the  Hundreds.  It  is  not  permissible  tO' 
a  Home  Secretary  who  has  a  reputation  to  sustain. 

But  the  utterances  of  a  Minister  to  his  own  constitu- 
ency have  long  ceased  to  have  much  responsibility  about 
them.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  deliver- 
ance on  Wednesday.  The  whole  House  of  Commons  and 
the  whole  country  waited  anxiously  for  Mr.  Gladstone's 
words.  He  might  have  been  silent  had  he  chosen.  Bub 
the  one  thing  which  it  might  have  been  supposed  he- 
would  carefully  avoid,  if  he  did  speak,  would  be  the  repe- 
tition of  that  peculiar  and  most  dangerous  fashion  of 
vague  utterance,  indefinitely  promising  and  very  definitely 
suggesting,  which  has  again  and  again  brought  disaster 
with  it.  The  spectacle  of  his  unhappy  colleagues  flounder- 
ing in  the  House  of  Lords  the  night  before  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  explain  away  his  last  imprudence  of  this  sorl; 
might,  it  would  seem,  have  cautioned  even  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  had  not  got  far  in  his  speech  when  any  hopes  of  this 
sort  must  have  been  dashed  at  once.  The  Bill  which  Mr. 
Redmond  brought  forward  amounted,  to  put  it  briefly,  to 
the  cutting  off  of  the  few  remaining  safeguards  against  the 
absolute  deprivation  of  his  property  which  the  Bill  of  last 
year  and  the  action  of  the  Land  Commissioners  have  left 
to  the  Irish  landlord.  It  was  not  to  be  jsupposed  that  the 
Government  would  accept  it ;  but  it  was  to  be  supposed 
that  the  rejection  would  be  explicit,  final,  and  decisive, 
such  as  to  leave  no  root  of  false  hopes,  no  seed  of  future 
troubles.  As  to  the  points  of  arrears  and  of  the  extension, 
of  the  purchase  clauses,  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  if  any 
reference  at  all  were  made  to  these  points,  it  would  at  any 
rate  be  positive  and  clear,  stating  the  lengths  to  which 
the  Government  were  prepared  to  go.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unlike  Mr.  Gladstone's  actual  speech  than  the  speech 
which  such  hopes  and  expectations  would  have  fore- 
shadowed. Once  more  the  Prime  Minister  has  taken  occa- 
sion to  repeat  the  fatal  manoeuvre  of  wrapping  a  bait  in  vague 
and  mysterious  language,  and  holding  it  out  to  the  ever- 
hungry  maw  of  Irish  agitation.  The  ludicrousness  of  the 
contrast  between  the  terms  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  refer- 
ence to  the  decision  in  Adams  v.  Donseath,  and  the  scan- 
dalized horror  with  which  he  deprecated  any  comment  of 
any  kind  in  the  Upper  House  on  the  decisions  of  the  Land 
Commissioners,  become  insignificant  in  consideration  of 
the  enormous  unwisdom  of  his  reference  itself.  On  every 
point,  with  hardly  a  single  exception,  offers  were  made  to 
Mr.  Redmond  and  his  party,  which  that  party  was  not 
slow,  in  the  racing  sense,  to  "book."  There  are  now 
recorded  against  Mr.  Gladstone  indefinite  but  favour- 
able expressions  on  every  point  of  the  Irish  demands  for 
further  plunder.  But  on  the  points  of  that  demand  which 
cannot  be  so  stigmatized,  those  relating  to  arrears  and  to  tho 
purchase  clauses,  the  Prime  Minister's  conduct  was,  in  a 
different  way,  as  unsatisfactory  as  his  conduct  on  the 
other.  Mr.  Gladstone  carefully  keeps  back  the  Govern- 
ment card  till  he  has  seen  the  card  which  the  Opposition 
is  prepared  to  play.  It  is  by  that  (in  other  words,  by  the 
opportunity  of  a  party  advantage,  and  not  by  any  esti- 
mate of  what  Ireland  really  requires,  made  and  based  on 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  Ireland's  responsible  Govern- 
ment) that  the  Ministerial  scheme  is  to  be  determined. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  intention  of  entering  into  a  contest 
with  sealed  tenders ;  he  must  know  what  his  competitors 
will  bid  before  he  makes  his  own  offer. 

In  face  of  what  a  state  of  affairs  these  fresh  incitements 
and  inflammatory  suggestions  are  made  all  men  except 
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Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  know.  It  is 
easy,  of  course,  for  those  Radicals  to  whom,  as  Lord 
Edjiond  Fitzmaurice  remarked  on  Wednesday,  in  one  of 
the  severest  criticisms  on  the  political  conduct  of  a  party 
that  has  recently  been  made  in  Parliament,  Ireland  is  "  a 
"  sport,"  to  dismiss  the  despairing  letter  of  an  Irish  lady 
in  Wednesday's  Times  as  "  a  natural  cry  of  panic-stricken 
"  anger."  The  natural  cry  of  panic-stricken  anger  was 
simply  an  entreaty,  based  on  facts  which  no  one  can  deny, 
to  be  delivered  from  the  hell  on  earth  of  living  day  and 
night  surrounded  by  concealed  assassins.  In  this  hell  on 
earth  hundreds  and  thousands  of  perfectly  guiltless  persons 
— who  are  obnoxious  to  their  enemies  first,  be  cause  they  ask 
for  their  own,  and  secondly,  because  they  are  loyal  sub- 
jects of  the  QoEEX — are  living,  and  the  situation  has  been 
very  mainly  brought  about  by  utterances  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  which  have  excited  savagery  and  cupidity. 
Mr.  Gladstone  repeats  those  utterances.  On  the  other  side, 
and  of  a  somewhat  less  grim  character,  there  is  the  difii- 
culty  of  the  block  in  the  Land  Court,  and  of  the  slackness 
of  large  numbers  of  tenants  to  accept  the  arbitrament 
of  the  Land  Court  at  all.  Mr.  Gladstone  refuses  to 
take  any  decisive  or  energetic  steps  to  remove  the  block, 
at  least  till  he  has  seen  what  his  opponents  propose ;  and, 
by  way  of  further  dissuading  the  recalcitrant  tenants  from 
coming  in,  he  oifers  them  vague  advantages  in  the  future, 
which,  of  course,  they  would  lose  by  accepting  the  Court 
as  it  is  constituted  at  present.  Every  kind  of  fuel  which 
has  been  proved  by  experience  to  make  the  Irish  fire  burn 
fiercer  was  supplied  afresh  by  the  speech  on  Wednesday. 
Every  announcement  which  might  have  tended  to  quench 
that  fire  was  carefully  and  with  apparent  deliberation  with- 
held. As  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  in  relation  to  the 
purchase  question,  it  makes  more  and  more  pressing  the 
general  question  what  Mr.  Gladstone's  exact  conception 
of  the  relations  between  a  Ministry  and  an  Opposition  is. 
The  Bradladgh  matter  has  already  made  that  question  in- 
teresting ;  the  Irish  matter  makes  it  something  more.  As 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  determine,  the  conception  appears  to 
be  this.  No  concert  or  understanding  is  to  exist  between 
the  two  on  general  questions  of  public  business  ;  but  all  is 
to  be  arranged  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  majority,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  minority  to  accept  such  arrangements 
unquestioningly.  But  whenever  those  representatives  find 
a  question  with  which  they  prefer  not  to  deal  at  all,  they 
may,  witiiout  giving  up  the  name  and  advantages  of  power, 
temporarily  and'quoad  hoc  resign  in  favour  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. When  there  is  a  question  with  which  they  wish  to 
deal,  but  do  not  know  how,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Opposition 
to  elaborate  a  policy,  after  due  study  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment shall  accept,  improve,  or  oppose  that  policy  as  they 
think  well.  The  arrangement  is  certainly  extremely  con- 
venient for  Ministers  ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it 
can  be  made  tolerable  to  the  country. 


REFORMS  IN  TURKEY. 

FROM  time  to  time  reports  are  sent  from  Constantinople 
that  the  Sultan  is  about  to  make  reforms  in  the 
Turkish  Empire,  or  that  at  least  he  is  thinking  of  setting 
some  one  to  see  if  reforms  cannot  be  made.  The  only 
actual  achievement  of  his  efforts  has  hitherto  been  to  come 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  bondholders  which,  if  it  gives 
them  little,  at  any  rate  gives  them  all  that  Turkey  has  a 
chance  of  paying  them.  As  a  pendant  to  the  arrangement 
with  the  bondholders,  it  was  proposed  that  a  scheme 
should  be  set  on  foot  for  securing  to  Russia  a  modest  sum 
on  account  of  the  vast  indemnity  imposed  on  Turkey 
alter  the  last  war.  Months  of  negotiation  had  at  last  re- 
sulted in  an  agreement  as  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  annually 
to  Russia  and  as  to  the  sources  and  mode  of  payment ; 
the  Ottoman  Bank  was  appointed  the  agent  of  the  Sur.xAN 
to  collect  and  pay  over  what  was  due.  At  the  last 
moment  a  fatal  hitch  occurred.  The  Russian  Ambassador 
insisted  that  the  accounts  should  be  audited  by  Russians, 
and  the  Ottoman  Bank  declared  that  this  would  be  allowed 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  M.  de  Novikoff  asked, 
while  the  Sultan  refused,  that  it  should  be  recorded 
that  the  Bank  was  authorized  to  admit  a  Russian  audit. 
On  this  point,  which  seems  so  ti'ivial,  the  negotiations 
broke  down,  but  any  point,  however  trivial,  would  have 
EufiBced  as  a  ground  of  rupture,  for  the  Sultan  had  only 
negotiated  while  he  was  afraid  of  Russia,  and  ceased  to 
negotiate  when  he  thought  Russia  no  longer  to  be  feared. 


He  had  ascertained  that  Russia,  in  spite  of  many  big 
words,  had  no  intention  of  going  to  war,  and  that  Germany 
was  not  in  a  mood  to  support  any  of  the  demands  of 
Russia.  It  seemed  idle  to  him  to  waste  money  on  a 
Power  that  for  the  moment  could  not  hurt  him,  and  to 
waste  it  in  paying  debts  when  it  was  so  much  wanted  for 
new  expenditure.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  nego- 
tiating with  Russia,  the  Sultan  was  negotiating  with  an 
American  inventor  who  is  to  supply  him  with  torpedoes  of 
so  improved  a  type  that  with  their  aid  it  is  hoped  that  no  hos- 
tile fleet  could  pass  the  Dardanelles  or  extort  submission  by 
blockading  Smyrna.  The  Sultan  also  finds  money  enough 
to  send  an  increasing  number  of  troops  to  Tripoli,  and 
manages  to  irritate  if  not  alarm  France  by  what  he  de- 
scribes as  his  precautionary  measures.  Financial  reform  in 
Turkey  does  not  therefore  take  the  shape  either  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace  or  of  a  diminished  ex- 
penditure. Turkey  still  spends,  as  it  always  has  done, 
every  farthing  it  can  scrape  together  and  which  it  is  not 
actually  obliged  to  give  over  to  creditors  too  pressing  to  be- 
altogether  passed  over,  and  it  spends  what  it  can  get  on 
arms  and  the  Court.  The  only  definite  change  for  the 
better  which  can  be  noticed  in  the  region  of  finance  is  that, 
through  the  employment  of  foreign  and  chiefly  German 
officials,  the  accounts  of  that  portion  of  its  income  and 
expenditure  which  is  suflered  to  be  made  public  will 
probably  bo  kept  more  accurately  than  has  hitherto  been, 
the  case. 

It  is  better  in  speaking  of  Turkey  since  the  date  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  to  talk  of  changes  than  of  reforms. 
Great  changes  have  taken  place,  and  they  may  in  some 
respects  be  changes  for  the  better  ;  but  they  have  not  been 
reforms  of  the  kind  which  the  signataries  of  the  treaty 
had  in  view  when  they  talked  of  reforms  in  the  Europeaa 
provinces  which  Turkey  still  retained  or  of  reforms  iu 
Armenia.  Nor  have  these  changes  been  on  the  lines 
which  were  contemplated  by  the  English  Government 
when  it  made  a  part  of  the  bargain  to  which  the  con- 
ditional transfer  of  Cyprus  gave  rise  that  Turkey  should 
introduce  reforms  in  Asia  Minor.  Throughout  all  the 
documents  and  speeches  of  the  time  there  ran  the  notion 
that  the  Sultan  was  to  be  so  far  independent  that  he  was 
to  make  the  reforms  contemplated,  and  so  far  dependent 
that  he  was  to  be  accountable  to  Europe  for  introducing 
reforms,  introducing  them  wisely,  and  introducing  them 
quickly.  In  short,  under  good  advice,  and  with  a  little 
pressure,  he  was  to  govern  well.  Nor  was  there  any 
substantial  difference  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  Sultan 
governing  well.  He  was  to  protect  life  and  property,  to 
tax  equitably,  to  assure  equal  justice  between  Mussulmans 
and  Christians,  to  stop  corruption,  to  appoint  honest  ad- 
ministrators, and  to  give  these  good  men  a  secure  tenure 
of  office.  He  was  to  do  all  the  things  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment had  not  done,  and  to  leave  off  doing  all  the  things 
the  Turkish  Government  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
All  Europe,  and  especially  England,  was  to  help  him  in 
his  work,  to  comfort  him  in  his  difficulties,  to  inspirit  him 
in  his  moments  of  despair,  to  press  him  when  he  was 
remiss,  and  applaud  him  when  he  was  zealous.  Of  reforms 
in  this  sense  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  said,  they 
are  absolutely  non-existent.  During  the  four  years  that 
have  almost  elapsed  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the 
Sultan  has  not  taken  a  single  step  in  the  dii-ection 
of  the  reforms  contemplated  when  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
was  discussed.  And  naturally,  while  nothing  has  been 
done  to  check  it,  a  bad  state  of  things  has  grown 
worse.  There  have  been  no  new  institutions  in  the  Euro- 
pean provinces,  there  has  never  been  so  much  misery  in 
Asia  Minor,  there  has  been  no  reorganization  of  justice. 
Pashas  hold  their  office  by  a  tenure  as  precarious  as  ever, 
and  have  still  to  make  what  they  can  before  their  little  day 
of  power  is  at  an  end.  The  Sultan  has  had  many  other 
things  to  think  of  besides  reform.  There  has  been  the 
Montenegro  difficulty  and  the  threat  of  occupying  Smyrna, 
while  there  were  no  torpedoes  to  defend  it.  There  has  been 
the  Greek  difliculty  and  the  imminence  of  a  Slav  revolution, 
and  the  French  expedition  to  Tunis  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Egyptian  mutineers.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  projects 
of  reform  have  been  abandoned  for  other  reasons  than 
that  the  Sultan  has  been  occupied  with  other  matters. 
Reform  in  Turkey,  in  the  sense  of  the  introduction  of 
what  the  Europeaa  nations  consider  good  government,  is 
a  very  artificial  plant.  It  is  utterly  alien  to  the  tastes,  the 
habits,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Turkish  Government.  Fop 
this  kind  of  reform  the  Sultan  has  neither  the  heart,  tho 
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money,  nor  the  men.  The  poor  little  plant  of  artificial  re- 
form in  Turkey  can  only  raise  its  sickly  bead  above  the 
ground,  if  it  is  constantly  nursed  and  watered  and  sheltered 
by  affectionate  and  busy  bands.  It  is  the  creation  of  diplo- 
matic pressure,  and  directly  the  pressure  fades  it  fades 
too.  There  is  now  no  pressure  in  the  direction  of  reform 
to  which  Turkey  pays  the  slightest  attention.  It  docs  not 
want  reform,  and  no  one  wants  to  make  it  want  reform. 
At  intervals  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  yeai',  Lord  Dufferin 
waits  on  the  Sultan,  and  says  that  something  should  bo 
done  about  Armenia  ;  and  the  Sultan  replies  that  he  quite 
agrees,  and  is  convinced  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  Armenia,  and  then  they  grow  chatty  and  pleasant, 
and  Armenia  waits  for  three  months  moi'e.  Diplomatic 
pressure  of  this  rose-water  kind  pleases  sovereigns  and 
diplomatists,  but  it  can  no  more  introduce  reforms  into 
Turkey  than  it  could  make  the  Panama  Canal. 

But  if  there  have  been  no  reforms  in  Turkey,  there  have 
been  great  changes.  The  Sultan  has  created  for  himself 
a  new  position,  and  has  struck  out  a  new  policy.  He  has 
made  himself  a  real  autocrat.  Ho  governs  personally,  and 
he  governs  alone.  There  is  no  more  any  Porte,  there  are 
no  longer  Ministers.  There  are  merely  official  personages 
whose  business  it  is  to  hold  idle  preliminary  discussions 
with  foreigners  until  the  Sultan  has  made  up  his  mind 
whether  to  recognize  or  disavow  them  as  his  agents.  His 
policy  is  to  be  a  Mussulman  of  the  Mussulmans,  to  be  the 
cliief  and  centre  of  Pan-Islamism,  to  take  the  whole  Maho- 
medan  world  under  his  guidance  and  protection.  Further, 
as  in  his  contest  with  Europe  he  cannot  stand  alone,  he  has 
thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Powers  whom  he 
thinks  he  can  best  trust  to  exercise  on  him  neither  the 
pressure  of  military  strength,  nor  the  diplomatic  pressure 
that  insists  on  alien  and  impracticable  reforms.  Germany 
and  Austria  are  to  protect  him  against  Russia  and  the 
Western  Powers.  He  lets  the  Russian  Ambassador  go  or 
stay  with  indifference,  he  beards  France  in  Tripoli,  he  buys 
torpedoes  to  make  the  vulnerable  parts  of  his  territory  in- 
accessible to  the  English  fleet.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that  the 
Sultan  has  shown  great  ability,  mucli  discernment,  and 
a  keen  appreciation  of  what  would  tell  in  his  favour  if 
"he  was  at  once  resolute  and  patient.  He  has  his  idea 
of  what  good  government  means,  and  he  has  tried  hard 
and  not  unsuccessfully  to  realize  this  idea.  Of  benefiting 
his  subjects  according  to  Westeim  ideas  of  reform  he  does 
not  dream ;  but  he  has  determined  to  be  a  sole  ruler,  a 
great  Mahomedan,  and  the  ally  of  those  who  will  protect 
him  most  and  interfere  with  him  least.  And  he  is  quite 
willing  that  his  allies  shall  help  him  to  make  his  govern- 
ment strong,  and  quite  aware  that  with  such  allies  as 
Germany  and  Austria  he  cannot  be  a  mere  Oriental 
despot.  Among  the  changes  he  is  making  there  are 
changes  that  are  so  far  changes  for  the  better  that  they 
deserve  to  be  called  reforms.  He  has  called  on  Germany 
to  methodize  his  finance ;  he  invites  German  officers  to 
reorganize  his  army  ;  he  has,  under  the  guidance  of  Ger- 
many, been  led  to  the  conviction  that  he  must  allow  his 
Empire  to  be  travei'sed  by  railways.  No  sooner  has  he 
yielded  to  fi-iendly  pressure  and  sanctioned  the  proposal  of 
Austria  for  connecting  Vienna  and  Pesth  with  Salonica  and 
Constantinople,  than  he  again  yields  and  awakes  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  connecting  Scutari  with  the  Euphrates.  The  day 
may  come  when  all  the  vast  territory  that  lies  between  Bel- 
grade and  Bagdad  may  be  more  or  less  under  the  influence 
or  protection  of  Germany  or  Austria.  So  many  accidents 
might  intervene  to  prevent  it,  even  the  death  of  one  or  two 
men  might  do  so  much  to  check  it,  that  this  can  otily  be 
spoken  of  as  a  possibility.  But  if  other  great  Pow  set 
themselves  earnestly  to  checking  Russia  in  the  Ea»t,  we 
may  welcome  their  as&istance ;  and,  if  we  ever  think  of 
Asia  Minor  enough  to  be  filled  with  tender  pity  for  its  in- 
habitants, we  may  be  sure  that,  if  we  cannot  secure  them 
good  government  after  our  pattern,  the  next  best  thing  is 
to  let  them  have  the  hopes  of  material  prosperity  and 
growing  order  which  railways  bring  with  them. 


THE  PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS  BILL. 

THE  ideal  foreign  observer  who  is  supposed  to  bring  to 
the  consideration  of  English  politics  a  miud  at  once 
acutely  intelligent  and  wholly  unbiassed  by  previous 
knowledge,  could  hardly  have  a  better  crux  to  exercise 
his  ingenuity  upon  thuu  the  debate  on  the  Attouney- 


General's  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday  last.  The  spectacle  of  some  scores  of  gentle- 
men getting  up,  protesting  their  earnest  desire  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  of  a  Bill,  and  proceeding  to 
point  out  that  every  single  provision  of  that  Bill  was  in- 
judicious and  objectionable,  might  have  seemed  an  odd 
one.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  feared  that  if  the  observer  had 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  he  might 
have  gone  near  to  think  of  Englishmen  in  that  dis- 
paraging manner  which  colours  the  thought  of  some 
Frenchmen  when  they  speak  of  le  cant  Iritannique.  Nor 
would  it  be  fair  to  lay  the  blame  of  this  cant  on 
those  who,  like  Sir  R.  Cross,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Lord 
GEORiiE  Hamilton,  spoke  boldly  against  the  Bill,  but 
did  not  boldly  move  its  rejection.  The  truth,  suffi- 
ciently evident  in  the  debate,  was  that  the  whole  sense  of 
Parliament  on  both  sides  was  against  the  Bill,  but  that  a 
supposed  necessity  of  doing  something  to  testify  against 
corrupt  practices  hampered  and  entangled  the  discussion. 
That  no  mere  party  motives  were  at  work  could  hardly  be 
better  shown  than  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  Peter  Rylands  on 
Thursday.  The  mere  fact  that  a  Government  sticks  the 
glove  of  purity  in  its  hat  by  introducing  such  a  Bill  makes 
it  impossible  for  an  Opposition  openly  to  challenge  it  with- 
out avowing  itself  the  champion  of  impurity.  Yet  both 
Government  and  Opposition  may  know  very  well  that  the 
measure  introduced  is  unlikely  to  do  the  least  good,  and 
very  likely  to  do  something  which,  whether  convenient 
or  not  to  all  political  parties,  cannot  be  said  to  be  con- 
venient for  the  nation. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  something  delightfully  anti- 
quated about  the  elaborate  provisions  of  this  measure, 
brought  forward  as  it  is  by  the  official  representatives  of 
the  party  which  scoffs  at  sumptuary  laws  and  thinks  re- 
strictions on  Free-trade  (except  in  Irish  land)  hopelessly 
irrational.  It  is  impossible  to  I'ead  the  Bill  without  think- 
ing of  that  celebrated  debate  when  one  speaker  suggested 
that  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  should  be  made  a 
praimunire,  and  another  promptly  capped  the  suggestion 
by  proposing  that  it  should  be  made  adultery.  In  the 
exuberance  of  his  heart  a  man  offers  a  humble  voter  who 
has  run  an  errand  or  given  up  a  day's  work,  a  pint  of  beer. 
He  thus  makes  himself  liable  to  imprisonment  for  two  years 
or  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds.  The  local 
innkeeper  who  has  served  the  squiie's  house  for  half  a  life- 
time offers  his  window  for  the  display  of  placards  and  the 
offer  is  accepted.  Incapacity  for  ten  years  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  incapacity  for  a  lifetime  to  sit  for  the  constituency 
which  has  been  thus  shamelessly  debauched,  follow.  A 
cockade  is  regarded  by  Sir  Henry  James  with  very  much 
the  same  feelings  as  those  with  which  Puritans  of  the 
seventeenth  century  regarded  a  plum-pudding.  The  display 
of  party  emblems  becomes  something  like  petty  treason. 
The  Attorney- General,  who  may  be,  at  any  rate  in  virtue 
of  his  profession  and  his  position  in  it,  supposed  to  under- 
stand an  argument,  blushes  over  the  terrible  fact  that  an 
election  for  Herefordshire  costs  so  much  per  head,  and  an 
election  for  Montgomeryshire  so  many  times  as  much 
more.  It,  of  course,  never  suggests  itself  to  the  guileless 
mind  of  the  member  for  Taunton  that  Montgomeryshire 
has  a  constituency  which  can  by  no  possibility  be  assem- 
bled at  a  common  centre  without  a  vast  expense  to  the 
constituents  or  to  somebody  in  time  and  money ;  while 
Herefordshire  is  a  compact  district,  with  abundant  rail- 
ways, many  country  towns,  and  every  ajjpliance  for  mini- 
mizing expenses.  The  cost  of  elections  is  to  be  strictly 
proportioned  to  population.  So  that  Ross-shire,  which 
certainly  includes  Lewis,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  includes 
St.  Kilda,  is  to  be  allowed  just  as  much  on  this  principle 
as  Middlesex,  where  a  man  can  vote  during  the  dinner- 
hour.  On  the  face  of  it  a  more  eminent  example  than  this 
Bdl  of  the  stupidity  which  seems  to  be  more  and  more 
dominating  English  politics  has  not  been  vouchsafed  to 
admiring  students  of  that  commodity  for  many  a  long 
day. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  any  political  move,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  made  in  the  avowed  interests  of  morality, 
is  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  mere  examination  of  its  apparent 
stupidity.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  mere  limitation  of  the  expenses  of  elections,  even 
if  that  limitation  be  enforced  by  clumsy  and  barbarous 
penalties,  has  nothing  that  need  be  very  alarming  to  the 
party  in  the  State  which  is  not  at  present  the  ruling 
party.  The  secret  of  the  election  of  iS8o  is  buried  in 
the  same  convenient  fashion  as  that  of  the  Reform  Bill 
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of  1832.  Bnt  it  is  known  in  tlie  general,  if  not  in  the  par- 
ticular, that  the  expenditure  of  the  winning  side  was 
enormously  in  excess  of  that  of  the  losing.  The  innocent 
reproachfulness  with  which  the  inferiority  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Liberal  candidate  in  the  North  Riding  was 
recently  commented  on  by  his  partisans  in  the  press  must 
have  suggested  this  fact  to  many  persons  who  had  not 
realized  it  before.  But  it  is  sufBciently  known  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  latest  of  their  Parliamenta^ry  recruits,  the 
present  Government  are  not  likely  to  lose  any  opportunity 
of  "  permanently  increasing  the  strength  of  the  Liberal 
"  party."  Mr.  Acland  is  a  young  politician,  and  perhaps 
the  downright  fashion  in  which  he  has  indicated  the 
objects  of  the  policy  of  his  leaders  may  not  be  agreeable 
to  his  chiefs,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness 
of  his  indication.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  explore 
the  reason  which  may,  or  rather  must,  lie  underneath  this 
grotesque  fasciculus  of  penal  legislation.  The  reason  is 
not  very  far  to  seek.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  appealing  to  individual 
voters  is  taken  away,  the  need  of  appealing  to  previously 
organized  masses  of  voters  becomes  moi-e  pressing.  The 
Attorney-General's  measure  is,  in  effect,  a  practical  work- 
ing out  of  an  abstract  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  in- 
fluence of  caucuses  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  onght 
to  be  helped  by  every  means  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Allegations  of  this  kind  are  usually  met  by  the 
reply  that  two  can  play,  and  that  two  are  playing,  at  the 
caucus  game.  The  argument  comes  excellently  from  those 
who,  according  to  Mr.  Acland's  definition  of  the  duties  of 
statesmen,  see  in  politics  nothing  but  an  elaborate 
machinery  for  the  strengthening  of  one  or  other  political 
party.  It  will  scarcely  have  much  effect  with  those  who 
think  that  the  State  and  the  interests  of  the  State  are 
superior  to  party  and  the  interests  of  party.  The  con- 
tention of  these  persons  is  that  the  caucus  system,  with 
its  inevitable  consequence  of  the  "boss"  system,  is  fatal 
to  the  political  health  of  a  nation.  Considering  that  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings  made  Ipswich  audits  concerns  a  matter  of 
somewhat  unnecessary  comment  on  Thursday  night,  it  is 
perhaps  a  pity  that  he  did  not  notice  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  merits  of  the  caucus  system  which  has 
just  occurred  in  that  borough.  Details  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  Standard  of  yesterday.  It  is  suiHcient  here 
to  say,  that  a  magnate  of  the  Ipswich  caucus  openly  ex- 
pressed, without  a  word  ot  protest  from  his  hearers,  "  the 
"  satisfaction  he  felt  when  he  heard  that  the  Irish  people  had 
"  taken  to  shooting  the  landlords."  Now  every  provision  of 
the  Attorney-General's  Bill  is  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
persons  like  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Schnadhorst.  The 
disabilities  and  the  liabilities  of  the  individual  candi- 
date, of  his  agents,  of  his  avowed  representatives,  are 
multiplied  till  he  is  nearly  powerless.  The  political  club, 
so  long  as  it  avoids  the  blunder  of  constituting  itself 
legally  his  agent  (as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  one  or 
two  Liberal  members),  can  easily  free  itself  from  these  re- 
strictions. Under  this  Bill  it  would,  as  far  as  can  be  seen, 
be  perfectly  possible  for  any  sum  of  money  to  be  en- 
trusted to  the  president  of  such  an  organization  as 
that  of  Birmingham,  and  to  be  distributed  among  its 
members  without  the  least  danger,  except  from  false 
brethren,  and  even  then  with  no  worse  result  than  the 
temporary  unseating  of  the  candidate,  who,  his  legal  agency 
and  accounts  being  all  right,  could  at  worst  be  unseated. 
But  the  evil  is  not  limited  to  this.  Even  supposing  that 
the  direct  bribing  of  individual  voters  were  not  again  re- 
sorted to,  the  additional  power  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
organizations  is  obvious.  The  candidate  may  not  put  his 
addresses  where  individual  voters  are  most  likely  to  see 
them ;  he  may  not  employ  canvassers,  except  under  con- 
ditions which  make  him  practically  the  slave  of  the  local 
association  ;  he  may  not  adopt  the  simple  symbols  which 
rally  men  to  his  side.  All  the  rallying  must  be  done  in- 
dependently of  him  ;  and  there  is  not  much  need  to  say 
how,  or  by  whom,  it  is  likely  to  be  done.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  just  taken  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  gratnitous 
compliment  to  "  the  democracy'"  of  America  for  reducing 
its  debt.  He  omitted  to  point  out  that  the  particular 
method  of  raising  the  funds  is  that  to  which  the  one 
tolerably  consistent  opposition  of  his  political  life  has  been 
devoted.  Perhaps,  when  he  has  made  it  impossible  for 
any  man  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament,  except  by  dint  of 
the  caucus,  he  will  begin  to  pay  off  the  National  Debt  by 
dint  of  a  protectionist  tariff. 


ro:man  catholics  at  Gibraltar. 

TT/'HEN  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  lately  introduced 
V  T  into  his  speech  on  the  mission  of  Mr.  Eerington  a 
censure  on  the  Government  for  its  dealings  with  an  eccle- 
siastical squabble  at  Gibraltar,  few  persons  were  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  to  form  any  definite 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  question.  A  Blue-book 
which  has  since  been  published  contains  all  the  in- 
formation which  can  be  required,  and  confirms  the  opinion 
that  the  dispute  was  both  frivolous  in  itself  and  un- 
worthy of  the  intervention  of  the  Government.  Though 
Gibraltar  is  only  technically  a  colony,  the  inhabitants  appear 
as  well  disposed  as  in  larger  communities  to  use  dis- 
respectful language  to  the  Imperial  Government.  In  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  a  score  or  two  of  police,  not 
even  armed  with  truncheons,  turned  out  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  a  mob  which  wished  to  exclude  an  unpopular 
prelate  from  the  edifice.  On  this  provocation  the  mal- 
content party  remark  that  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  in- 
surgent Catholics  than  to  drive  Boers  from  the  posts 
which  they  defend.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  protection 
afforded  to  the  unpopular  Vicar-Apostolic  was  properly 
granted ;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  it  should 
cause  some  local  excitement.  The  Governor,  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala,  strongly  disapproved  of  the  policy  which 
was  enforced  upon  him  by  the  peremptory  order  of  Lord 
Kimberley.  It  is  true  that  the  opponents  of  the  clerical 
party  on  one  or  two  occasions  committed  dioorders  ;  but 
there  was  much  force  in  Lord  Napier's  contention  that 
tuere  was  a  disputed  title  to  the  nse  of  the  church.  In 
analogous  cases  under  English  law  the  ordinary  criminal 
jurisdiction  is  displaced  as  soon  as  it  is  shown  that  a  legal 
question  of  the  right  to  property  is  involved  in  the  dispute ; 
and  the  Colonial  Government  has  interfered  in  a  dispute 
which  turns  in  some  degree  on  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 
By  the  aid  of  the  police  the  Vicar- Apostolic  was  enabled 
to  perform  his  functions  in  the  church ;  but  the  self-styled 
Catholics  assert  that  the  congregation  consisted  only  of  a 
few  Protestant  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  enemies  of 
Rome  will  be  gratified  to  find  that  Catholic  laymen  are 
capable  of  behaving  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  deputies  whom 
he  appoints  with  a  contumacy  worthy  of  the  deacons  of 
Salem  Chapel. 

The  correspondence  begins  with  a  memorial  addressed 
to  Lord  Kimberley  by  certain  persons  who  describe  them- 
selves as  the  representatives  of  the  majority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  community  of  Gibraltar.  They  make  the  surpris- 
ing assertion  that  when  the  ofiiceof  Vicar- Apostolic  is  vacant, 
Roman  Catholic  communities  have  aright,  both  by  canon  and 
secular  law,  to  recommend  a  successor.  They  add  that  the 
right  is  conferred  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  though,  if 
their  statement  is  correct,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  can 
scarcely  have  been  uniformly  obeyed.  An  application  had 
accordingly  been  made  to  the  Pope  for  the  nomination  of 
an  English  or  Irish  priest  of  rank,  capacity,  and  mature 
experience ;  but  the  clergy  recommended  for  the  vacant 
post  the  Rev.  Gonzalo  Canilla,  who,  as  the  memorialists 
assert,  possessed  none  of  the  requisite  qualifications.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  Holy  See  preferred  the  clerical 
candidate,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lystra  in 
jjariibus,  and  appointed  Vicar-General  of  Gibraltar.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  is  requested  to  procure  the  re- 
vocation of  the  appointment  by  negotiations  through 
the  English  Ambassador  at  Rome,  or  by  such  other 
methods  as  might  be  deemed  expedient.  Dr.  Canilla, 
on  his  side,  offered,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  "an 
"  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Catholics  of  this  place," 
to  resign  his  vicariate,  unless  he  were  ordered  by 
the  Pope  to  retain  it.  The  hostile  party  not  unreason- 
ably described  his  proposal  as  a  sham  resignation,  as  he 
was  well  aware  that  the  Holy  See  would  not  revoke 
the  nomination.  The  admission  that  the  malcontents 
formed  an  overwhelming  majority  is  the  most  material 
part  of  Dr.  Canilla's  letter.  General  Anderson,  then  acting 
as  Governor,  declined  to  take  part  in  the  dispute ;  but  he 
informed  certain  Catholics  who  claimed  as  trustees  the 
temporalities  of  the  Church,  that  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  meddle  with  the  property  unless  they  could  establish 
their  title  in  a  court  of  law.  The  Vicar-Aposxolic  on 
one  occasion  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  disputed 
church  of  St.  Mary's  ;  bathe  yielded  to  the  remoustiances 
or  threats  of  some  of  the  malcontent  party,  and  for  a 
time  he  took  no  further  steps. 

Lord  Kimberley,  who  seems  to  have  shown  questionable 
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judgment  during  the  whole  transaction,  requested  Lord 
Granville  to  communicate  to  the  Vatican,  through  the 
Ambassador  at  Rome,  the  protest  of  the  dissatisfied 
Catholics  against  the  appointnxent  of  Canilla.  There  can 
be  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  imprudence  of  so 
direct  an  interference  with  a  purely  ecclesiastical  dispute. 
If  it  was  politic  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  Pope  for 
the  partisans  of  order  in  Ireland,  it  was  nevertheless  unwise 
to  request  the  revocation  of  an  ecclesiastical  nomination 
at  Gibraltar.  The  compliance  of  the  Foreign  Oince  with 
Lord  Kimberley's  request  was  perhaps  in  accordance  with 
the  courtesy  of  official  etiquette.  Sir  Augustus  Paget,  in 
obedience  to  the  order  of  his  chief,  submitted  the  docu- 
ment to  Mgr.  Masotti,  Secretary  of  the  Propaganda,  and 
in  due  time  he  was  informed  that  the  Holy  See  could  take 
no  notice  of  the  objections  to  Dr.  Canilla,  "  founded 
"  as  they  apparently  were  on  capricious  and  personal 
"  grounds.  Cardinal  Manning  had  submitted  the  name 
"  of  Dr.  Canilla  as  one  of  the  three  persons  fit  for  the 
"  oflice,  and  the  Pope  could  never  consent  to  his  preroga- 
"  tive  of  ecclesiastical  appointment  being  disputed  and 
"  set  aside."  It  is  strange  that  Lord  Kimberley 
should  have  provoked  a  rebuff  so  inevitable  and  so  well 
deserved.  The  English  Government  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  Dr.  Cantlla's  qualities  or  demerits ;  nor 
was  Lord  Kimberley  bound  to  concern  himself  with  the 
disaffection  to  the  Pope  which  might  possibly  result  from 
an  unpopular  nomination.  It  was  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  the  Pope  would  acknowledge  the  judg- 
ment of  the  English  Government  to  be  sounder  than  his 
own. 

Mr.  Weld,  a  Jesuit  priest  of  the  well-known  English 
family  of  the  name,  was  soon  afterwards  despatched 
by  the  Pope  to  Gibraltar,  with  a  nominal  commission 
to  appease  disputes,  and  for  the  real  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating Canilla  to  assert  his  claims.  A  mob  under  the 
direction  of  the  leaders  of  the  other  party  took  unrea- 
sonable offence  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Weld  in  the 
buildings  attached  to  St.  Mary's  Church ;  and  he  was 
forced  by  the  rioters  to  retire,  not  without  suffering 
personal  indignity,  to  his  lodgings  in  another  part  of  the 
town.  The  police  seem  to  have  been  negligent  in  pre- 
venting or  suppressing  the  disturbance ;  and  the  priests 
prudently  found  themselves  unable  to  identify  even  the 
ringleaders  of  the  riot.  On  his  return  to  Gibraltar,  Lord 
Napieu  declined  to  provide  the  Vicar- Apostolic  with 
active  aid  in  obtaining  possession  of  St.  Mary's.  The 
Vicar-Apostolic  was  frequently  reminded  that  he  would 
have  a  legal  remedy  if  he  were  obstructed  in  obtaining  ac- 
cess to  a  building  which  proved  to  be  his  own.  It  was  also 
announced  that  disturbances  in  the  streets  would  be 
prevented ;  but  a  request  that  policemen  or  sentries 
should  be  placed  within  the  building  was  peremptorily 
refused.  Dr.  Canilla  claimed  the  benefit  of  an  ordinance, 
published  in  1869,  by  which  a  body  of  official  trustees 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  control  of  the  temporali- 
ties ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  document  had  never  possessed 
any  legal  validity,  having  apparently  been  lost  or  hidden 
at  the  Poreigu  Office.  In  the  meantime  the  violence  of 
the  malcontent  Catholics  increased ;  until,  in  one  of  their 
manifestoes,  they  declared  that  the  office  of  Vicar- Apostolic 
had  no  lawful  existence  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Lord 
Napier,  declining  to  deal  with  a  question  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity,  reminded  the  memorialists  that  there  were 
many  precedents  for  the  recognition  by  the  English 
Government  of  the  ViCAR- Apostolic  of  Gibraltar. 

Lord  Kimberley  now  committed  another  flagrant  mis- 
take. By  his  own  discretion  he  summarily  decided  the 
legal  question  which  Lord  Napier  and  his  Attorney-General 
had  properly  referred  to  the  Courts.  In  a  short  and 
peremptory  despatch  he  instructed  Lord  Napier  to  take 
measures  "  for  enabling  the  Vicar- Apostolic,  and  any  other 
"  duly  constituted  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  have  full  and 

free  access  without  molestation  of  any  kind  to  the  Cathe- 
"  dral  and  presbytery,  and  those  other  buildings  which 
"  have  been  used  by  them  and  their  predecessors."  The 
Governor,  after  making  a  remonstrance  which  was  sum- 
marily overruled  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  no  difficulty 
in  preventing  a  feeble  attempt  at  resistance  to  superior  force. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Canilla  is  Vicar-Apostolic ; 
but  it  would  have  been  well  to  ascertain  whether  the 
claim  of  trustees  or  others  to  the  temporalities  had  any 
legal  validity.  It  is  asserted,  probably  not  without  ex-  | 
aggeration,  that  the  church  is  now  deserted  by  the  I 
Catholic  laity,  who  seek   spiritual   consolation  in  the  | 


Spanish  lines.  It  is  not  very  interesting  to  inquire 
whether  the  opponents  of  the  nominee  of  Rome  have  any 
sufficient  reason  for  their  dissatisfaction.  It  is  certain 
that  they  will  hold  the  English  Government  responsible 
for  their  disappointment ;  and  little  gratitude  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Rome.  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff  failed  to  show  that 
Lord  Kimberley's  anxiety  to  conciliate  the  Holy  See  had 
anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Errington's  mission  or  with 
the  request  for  the  assistance  of  the  Pope  in  governing 
Ireland.  If  the  negotiations  were  then  proceeding,  it  was 
injudicious  to  request  from  the  Pope  an  additional  favour, 
in  which  the  English  Government  and  nation  had  no  kind 
of  interest.  The  Holy  See  would  have  founded  a  plausible 
claim  to  any  concession  which  might  be  required  on  a 
compliance  with  the  suggestion  that  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Canilla  should  be  revoked. 


THE  TENDER  MERCIES  OF  SIR  EDWARD  WATKIN. 

NOTHING  probably  has  been  read  with  more  general 
interest  this  week  than  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart's 
account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Albert  Edward  on  the  i8th 
and  19th  days  of  the  present  month.  Pitteen  hours  is  a 
long  time  to  spend  on  the  passage  from  Boulogne  to 
Poikestone,  and  a  very  large  number  of  people  are  natu- 
rally anxious  to  know  what  are  the  chances  that  they  may 
have  to  endure  a  similar  delay  on  their  next  return  from 
Paris.  According  to  Mr.  Mivart's  letter,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  the  passengers  by 
the  tidal  train  from  Paris  on  Tuesday  week  would,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  have  been  conveyed  by  the 
South-Eastern  Company's  new  steamer,  the  Albert  Victor. 
But  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  travelled  by  that 
train,  and  as  the  Albert  Victor  was  wanted  for  their  exclu- 
sive use,  an  "  old  and  ill-appointed  "  steamer,  the  Albert 
Edivard,  was  hastily  sent  over  from  England  for  the  use 
of  the  remaining  passengers.  It  was  annoying,  no  doubt,  to 
be  condemned  to  a  longer  passage  and  a  less  comfortable  boat 
than  they  had  expected,  but  no  great  harm  would  have  been 
done  if  the  voyage  had  been  made  under  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions. Unfortunately  lor  the  passengers,  the  pipe  which 
feeds  the  cylinder  of  one  of  the  engines  burst  before  they  had 
left  Boulogne  half  an  hour ;  and  from  that  moment  the 
Albert  Edward  was  wholly  unmanageable.  The  passengers 
asked  that  a  gun  might  be  fired,  in  order  to  get  help  from 
Boulogne  ;  but  nothing  was  done  to  draw  attention  to  the 
disabled  vessel  until  she  had  drifted  some  four  miles 
towards  Calais,  and  then  the  signals  were  not  noticed. 
The  Albert  Edioard  then  floated  on  towards  Cape  Grisnez ; 
and,  but  for  an  opportune  improvement  in  the  weather, 
she  would  probably  have  become  a  wreck.  Until  seven 
o'clock — they  had  started  at  noon — the  passengers  had 
nothing  to  do  but  watch  the  captain  sweeping  the  horizon 
with  a  borrowed  field-glass — that  supposed  nautical  neces- 
sity, a  telescope,  not  having  been  provided  for  him  by 
the  Company.  At  seven  the  Faimerston  steam-tug,  which 
had  been  sent  from  Dover  to  their  assistance,  took  the 
Albert  Edward  in  tow ;  and,  after  eight  hours'  hard 
pulling,  succeeded  in  bringing  her  into  Poikestone.  As 
there  was  nothing  on  board  to  eat  after  eight  o'clock, 
this  slow  progress  would  have  been  almost  unendurable 
had  not  anything  like  weariness  on  the  part  of  the 
passengers  been  prevented  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Albert  Edtvard  had  no  lights,  and  a  collision  was  conse- 
quently possible  at  any  moment.  Sir  Edward  Watkin's 
account  of  the  accident  differs  from  Mr.  Mivart's  in  two 
particulars.  In  the  first  place,  the  Albert  Victor,  he  says, 
was  "  off  duty  on  the  day  in  question,"  and  being  off  tiuty 
she  was  reserved  for  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh 
upon  the  usual  order  to  reserve  a  special  steamer  being 
received  from  the  Admiralty.  In  the  second  place,  the 
Albert  Edward  is  neither  old  nor  ill-appointed.  On  the 
contrary,  she  is  one  of  the  best  steamers  in  the  Company's 
service — after  their  new  vessels  the  Albert  Victor  and  the 
Louise  Eagmar — and  "  is  amply  provided  with  all  the 
"  usual  appliances  for  navigation."  She  was  completely 
overhauled  last  year,  and  the  only  reason  why  she  has  not 
made  more  voyages  this  year  is  that,  having  a  covered  deck, 
she  is  usually  kept  for  wet  weather. 

As  Sir  Edward  Watkin  says  positively  that  the  Albert 
Edward  was  not  put  on  as  an  afterthought,  but  had  been 
I  previously  appointed  to  make  the  pa-ssage  from  Boulogne 
I  to  Folkestone  on  the  18th  of  April,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
I  said  on  this  part  of  the  question  except  that  the  servants 
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of  the  Company  who  told  Mr.  Mivart  that  the  Albert 
Victor  would  have  taken  the  passengers  by  the  tidal  train 
had  she  not  been  reserved  for  the  lJuke  and  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  must  have  been  misinformed,  and  that  it  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that,  according  to  a  correspondent  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  new  steamer  should  have  been 
off  duty  on  two  other  occasions  within  the  last  three  weeks 
when  Royal  personages  happened  to  be  crossing  the 
Channel.  Sir  Edward  Watkin's  statement  should  be  com- 
pared however  not  merely  with  Mr.  Mivart's  letter,  but 
with  the  advertisements  relating  to  the  tidal  service 
which  constantly  appear  in  the  daily  papers.  The  in- 
tending traveller  between  Paris  and  London  there  reads 
that  the  Albert  Victor  and  the  Louise  Dagmar  are  "now 
"  running  between  Folkestone  and  Boulogne,"  and  that, 
owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  private  cabins  on  board 
those  steamers,  applications  for  them  must  be  made  early. 
Probably  these  advertisements  cannot  be  construed  as 
pledging  the  South-Eastern  Company  to  carry  passengers  by 
the  tidal  traius  in  these  steamers  and  in  no  others.  But  they 
have  generally  been  understood  to  pledge  the  Company  to 
use  these  boats  and  no  others,  unless  for  some  special 
reason  these  boats  were  not  available.  The  public  have  a 
right  therefore  to  ask  how  the  Albert  Victor  came  to  be 
"  off  duty."  The  answer,  no  doubt,  will  be  that  as  there 
are  only  two  new  boats  in  the  service,  and  as  the  tide  does 
not  ordinarily  allow  a  boat  to  make  two  journeys  in  one 
day,  an  occasional  holiday  is  indispensable.  That  is  not 
a  conclusion  that  need  be  questioned  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  does  not  establish  the  accuracy  of  the  advertisement. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  holiday  in  question  should  not 
be  taken  on  a  tixed  day,  and  why  this  day  should  not  be 
specified  in  the  time-tables  of  the  tidal  service.  By  the 
side  of  this  daily  advertisement  there  appears  another 
Irom  the  Loudon,  Chatiiam,  and  Dover  Company,  an- 
nouncing that  the  Calais- Douvrc3  "is  now  running  daily 
"  except  Sundays  and  Mondays."  Consequently  every 
traveller  knows  that  if  he  chooses  to  cross  from  Dover 
to  Calais  or  fiom  Calais  to  Dover  on  either  of  these 
days,  he  must  be  content  with  one  of  the  Company's 
old  boats.  What  is  there  to  prevent  the  South-Eastern 
Company  from,  advertising  that  their  new  steamers 
are  now  running  between  Eolkcstone  and  Boulogne  ex- 
cept on  such  and  such  days  ?  Nothing  that  we  can  see, 
except  the  fear  that  persons  obliged  to  travel  on  the  days 
named  may  prefer  the  route  in  which  the  South-Eastern 
Company  has  only  a  part  interest,  to  the  route  which  is 
wholly  their  own.  Sir  Edward  Watkin  takes  no  notice  of 
two  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Company  by  Mr. 
Mivart.  Apparently  the  "usual  appliances  for  navigation  " 
do  not  include  either  a  glass  for  the  captain  or  lights  for 
the  vessel.  No  doubt  the  distance  between  Folkestone  and 
Boulogne  is  not  very  great;  but  it  is  more  than  can  be 
conveniently  covered  by  the  naked  eye,  and  it  may  some- 
times be  convenient  for  the  clhccr  responsible  for  the 
navigation  of  the  ship  to  look  somewhat  further  ahead 
than  the  unassisted  human  vision  will  enable  him  to  do.  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  seems  to  think  that  the  fact  that  the 
Company  have  hitherto  escaped  any  detention  of  their 
steamers  in  the  Channel  exonerates  them  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  take  the  precautions  necessary  in  the  event  of  such 
a  detention.  At  least,  he  says  nothing  whatever  in  the 
Avay  of  explanation  of  the  absence  of  lights  on  board  the 
Albert  Edward.  No  doubt  in  April  a  steamer  starting  at 
noon  on  a  voyage  of  twenty-eight  miles  may  ordinarily 
expect  to  get  into  port  by  daylight.  But,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  Tuesday  week  has  shown,  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be 
at  sea  all  night ;  and,  as  this  delay  might  any  day  have 
been  caused  by  an  accident  to  the  machinery,  it  is  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  consider  what  a  Company  deserves 
which  makes  no  provision  against  so  very  obvious  a 
risk.  The  other  complaint  is  that,  when  assistance 
was  sent,  it  was,  as  Sir  Edward  Watkin  himself  puts 
it,  assistance  rather  to  the  disabled  steamer  than  to 
the  disabled  passengers.  Though  the  accident  was  tele- 
graphed to  Folkestone  from  the  lighthouse  at  Point 
Grisuez  within  half  an  hour  of  its  happening,  the  message 
did  not  reach  Folkestone  till  three  o'clock.  By  that  time 
the  Albert  Victor  had  arrived,  and  if  she  had  at  once  been 
sent  ofl'  to  Cape  Grisnez,  she  might  have  taken  off  the 
passengers  from  the  Albert  Edward  and  have  landed  them 
at  Folkestone  by  seven  o'clock.  Instead  of  this,  a  steam-  ' 
tug  was  employed  which  took  more  than  three  hours  to 
accomplish  the  voyage  from  Dover  to  Cape  Grisnez,  and 
something  like  eight  Hours  to  tow  the  Albert  Edward  into  1 


Folkestone.  Sir  Edward  Watkin  seems  to  think  that 
this  delay  is  sufficiently  excused  by  the  fact  that,  while 
towing  the  Albert  Edivard,  the  tug  was  not  able  to  mako 
moi-e  than  two  knots  an  hour.  That  is  a  very  good  reason 
why  the  vessel  employed  did  not  bring  the  passengers  to 
port  sooner,  but  it  is  no  reason  at  all  for  employing  this 
particular  vessel  to  bring  the  passengers  to  port.  A 
steam-tug  was  very  properly  sent  to  bring  home  tho 
disabled  vessel ;  but  why  was  not  another  and  faster  steamer 
sent  to  bring  home  the  passengers  by  the  disabled  vessel  ?  A 
passenger  is  not,  like  a  captain,  bound  to  stand  by  a  ship 
to  the  last,  and  though  it  is  conceivable  that  some  of 
those  on  board  might  have  preferred  to  stand  by  their 
luggage  even  at  the  cost  of  spending  eight  hours  more  at 
sea,  they  should  at  least  have  been  given  the  choice.  The 
speed  of  a  steam-tug  in  a  rough  sea  is  not  altogether  an 
unknown  quantity,  and  when  the  Company  sent  instruc- 
tions to  Dover  to  despatch  the  Falmerston  to  the  relief  of  the 
Albert  Edward,  they  could  probably  calculate  with  some 
approach  to  accuracy  how  many  hours  would  be  consumed 
in  the  double  voyage.  It  aiguesvery  gross  indiilcrence  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  passengers  in  a  small,  ill-found,  and 
unsea worthy  vessel  that  .they  were  condemned  to  endure 
them  twice  as  long  as  was  needful. 


POLITICAL  INDIFFERENCE  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  recent  municipal  elections  in  France  have  been  in 
several  ways  a  surprise.  Abstention  is  a  common 
feature  in  French  elections,  but  this  time  abstention  seeraa- 
to  have  gone  beyond  anything  yet  observed.  At  Marseilles, 
out  of  65,000  electors,  only  12,000  voted.  At  Toulon,  with 
15,000  electors,  the  voters  were  only  600.  At  Aries,  out 
of  7,000  electors,  300  went  to  the  poll.  At  Toulouse  there 
were  no  candidates.  This  evident  indifference  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Municipal  Councils  is  the  more  extraorelinary 
that  the  elections  were  held  in  circumstances  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  give  them  unusual  interest.  Both 
parties  have  lately  been  insisting  on  the  importance  of  the 
part  which  the  Municipal  Councils  have  to  play  under  tho 
new  education  law.  Kcpublicans  and  Conservatives  have 
alike  pointed  out  that  the  Municipal  Council  in  each  com- 
mune will  deteimine  what  the  local  School  Commission  is 
to  be,  and  that  the  local  School  Commission  will  deteimine 
in  what  spirit  the  law  shall  be  administered.  The  Repub- 
lican journals  have  already  begun  to  complain  that  an 
exaggerated  deference  to  local  independence  has  given  the 
enemies  of  education  the  power  of  making  the  law  a  dead 
letterinmany  partsof  thecountry.  The  Conservative  journals 
have  found  some  small  consolation  for  the  other  demerits  of 
the  law  in  this  same  fact.  Wherever  their  friends  are 
numerous  they  can  at  least  secure  that  the  education  given- 
in  the  communal  schools  shall  not  be  anti-religious.  It 
might  have  been  thuught  that  these  rival  exhortations 
would  have  made  the  })oll  at  the  municipal  elections  a 
large  one.  The  leaders  on  both  sides  are  perfectly  aware 
how  important  the  issue  is.  They  know  that  the  edu- 
cation law  is  essentially  a  local  law  ;  that  it  will  rest 
with  the  Council  of  each  commune  to  say  whether  it  shall 
leave  the  education  of  the  French  people  pretty  much 
what  it  is,  or  give  it  a  distinct  and  powerful  bias  against 
the  Catholic  Church.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  they 
have  not  communicated  any  of  their  own  anxiety  to  their 
followers.  Republicans  have  not  cared  to  make  the 
Municipal  Councils  secular.  Conservatives  have  not  cared 
to  make  them  Catholic.  Abstentions  at  Parliamentary 
elections  are  more  easily  accounted  for.  The  points  upon 
which  the  contest  turns  are  often  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  electors.  Abstention  at  municipal  elections  may 
sometimes  be  explained  by  the  triviality  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  them.  But  neitlrer  of  these  hypotheses  is  appli- 
cable to  the  present  case.  Religious  controversies  come  home 
to  every  one  ;  indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  in  France 
there  are  no  controversies  which  are  not  religious.  If 
M.  Gambetta's  famous  formula  did  not  make  clericalism 
the  one  enemy  which  the  Republic  had  to  fear,  it,  at  all 
events,  taught  all  good  Eepubhcans  to  regard  it  in  that 
light.  Then  where  were  the  good  Republicans  on  Sunday 
week?  The  new  education  law  has  been  everywhere 
proclaimed  to  be  the  mont  formidable  weapon  that  has  yet 
been  dcised  against  the  Church  ;  and  upon  tho  municipal 
elections  ol;  that  day  it  depended,  or  might  have  depended, 
whether  that  weapon  shall  be  committed  to  hands  that  can 
be  trusted  to  use  it  to  good  effect.    All  that  can  be  said  is 
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that,  if  appearances  are  to  be  trusted,  the  great  majority 
of  Frenclimen  do  not  care  in  the  least  whether  it  is  used 
to  good  effect  or  not.  If  they  had  felt  even  the  most 
languid  interest  iu  the  result,  they  would  surely  have  been 
at  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  poll.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Conservatives  have  no  more  reason  than  the  Repub- 
licans to  be  satisfied  with  the  popular  attitude.  They, 
equally  with  their  enemies,  have  found  nobody  to  dance 
to  their  piping.  The  indignant  father,  resolved  at  all 
hazards  to  keep  the  faith  of  his  children  uninjured,  who 
has  been  the  theme  of  so  many  episcopal  pastorals,  seems 
to  have  few  representatives  among  the  registered  electors. 

On  neither  side  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  account 
for  these  abstentions  in  their  relation  to  this  particular 
question.  Four  theories  have  been  started  by  way  of  ex- 
planation ;  but  they  would  all  have  been  equally  pertinent 
if  the  education  law  had  not  been  passed.  The  friends  of 
the  present  Cabinet  maintain  that  the  indolence  of  the 
electors  is  the  indolence  of  absolute  content.  They  are  so 
well  off  already  that  they  need  not  dream  of  bettering 
their  condition.  If  they  were  afraid  of  reaction  or  revolu- 
tion, or  if  they  were  threatened  with  a  dictatorship,  they 
would  have  hurried  to  the  poll but,  under  the  mild  con- 
stitutional rule  of  M.  de  Fkkycinet,  they  hav^e  no  motive 
for  thus  spending  the  time  which  they  know  so  well  how 
to  employ  in  other  ways.  The  other  three  theories  agree 
in  attributing  the  electors'  indifference  to  their  rooted  dis- 
like of  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  Extreme  Left 
argue  that  the  action  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
created  distrust  in  the  whole  system  of  representation. 
Why  should  an  elector  be  at  the  pains  of  going  to  the  poll 
when,  even  if  the  candidate  for  whom  he  votes  is  returned, 
the  reforms  he  values  are  brought  no  nearcv?  The  exist- 
ing deputies  were  sent  to  Paris  with  a  specific  mandate. 
They  were  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the  Constitution, 
a  reform  of  the  magistracy,  and  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  The  Chamber  has  been  in  session  for  six 
months,  and  not  one  of  these  changes  has  been  seriously 
taken  in  hand  ;  while  the  Cabinet  which  the  Chamber 
supports  is  avowedly  hostile  to  one  of  them,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  quite  willing  to  see  the  others  indefinitely 
postponed.  After  such  a  disenchantment  as  this,  how  can 
electors  be  expected  to  go  to  the  poll  ?  They  stay  away 
because  they  are  profoundly  convinced  that  whether  they 
go  or  stay  away  the  result  will  be  just  the  same.  The 
Opportunist  version  of  the  facts  is  in  part  identical  with 
that  favoured  by  the  Extreme  Left.  The  discontent  is 
admitted,  but  it  is  traced  to  a  different  cause.  At  the 
general  election  the  electors  showed  unmistakably  that 
what  they  cared  for  was,  not  measures,  but  men.  It  was 
not  this  or  that  reform  that  fired  their  imaginations,  but 
M.  Gambetta  as  the  potential  author  of  all  reforms.  They 
returned  a  Chamber  pledged  to  support  M.  Gambetta,  and 
the  first  act  of  this  Chamber  was  to  compel  M.  Gambetta 
to  lay  down  the  power  of  which  he  had  just  taken 
possession.  The  electors  have  found  that  the  triumph 
of  a  cause  at  an  election  does  not  imply  its  triumph 
elsewhere,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  no  longer 
care  whether  the  victory  at  the  polls  inclines  to  their 
side  or  to  that  of  their  opponents.  The  Conservatives 
find  it  easy  enough  to  pick  holes  in  all  these  explana- 
tions. M.  DE  Freycinet's  Government,  they  say,  is  not 
so  secure  against  reverses  that  its  supporters  can  sup- 
pose themselves  released  from  all  further  efforts  to  keep 
it  in  being.  If  the  inaction  of  the  electors  is  due  to  con- 
tentment, they  are  counting  their  chickens  preniaturel}'. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  unlikely  that  it  is  due  to 
discontent.  In  France  every  election  is  a  political  election, 
and  if  those  who  stayed  away  from  the  poll  a  fortnight 
ago  had  been  disgnsted  at  the  milk-and-water  policy  of 
the  present  Cabinet,  or  resolved  to  put  up  with  no 
Cabinet  except  one  which  has  M.  Gambetta  for  its  chief, 
they  would  have  known  how  to  make  even  a  muni- 
cipal contest  bear  something  more  than  negative  testi- 
mony to  their  dissatisfaction.  When,  however,  the  Con- 
servatives go  on  to  argue  that  the  electors  do  not  care 
to  vote  because  all  varieties  of  Republicanism  are  alike 
distasteful  to  them,  their  theoi-y  is  equally  open  to  chal- 
lenge. If  the  electors  are  at  heart  Conservative,  why  do 
net  they  vote  for  Conservative  candidates  ?  They  cannot 
help  seeing  that  at  each  successive  election  the  victory 
of  the  Republic  over  its  rivals  has  become  more  as- 
sured, and  the  character  of  the  Republican  Administration 
has  become  more  extreme.  The  lesson  that  a  Conservative 
ought  to  draw  from  this  spectacle  may  be  read  plainly 


enough  ;  but  it  cannot  be  contended  that  it  has  been  pro- 
perly laid  to  heart  by  an  elector  who  simply  abstains  from 
voting  for  either  side. 

Without  attempting  to  account  for  a  state  of  mind  of 
which  Englishmen  have  so  little  experience,  it  seems  safe 
to  say  that  the  Government  for  the  time  being  has  always 
cause  to  feel  uneasy  at  any  general  abstention  on  tlie  part 
of  the  electors.  If  such  abstention  does  nothing  more,  it 
offers  a  standing  invitation  to  every  discontented  minority 
to  try  its  hand  at  overthrowing  an  order  of  things  of 
which  the  apparent  basis  is  so  narrow.  No  doubt  the  ex- 
perience of  France  during  the  last  century  shows  that  this 
invitation  may  be  neglected  for  some  considerable  time. 
Abstention  was  as  common  under  the  Jacobin  tyranny  as 
it  is  now  ;  but  this  visible  evidence  that  the  holders  of 
power  had  no  real  following  in  the  country  had  no  imme- 
diate influence  on  the  course  of  events.  Still,  the  many 
revolutions  Chat  have  taken  place  since  that  time  have  made 
the  idea  of  change  familiar ;  and  a  Republic  which  is  only 
actively  supported  by  a  fraction  of  the  electors  is  not  a  Re- 
public which  can  be  regarded  as  en  joy  ingany  special  immunity 
from  attack.  By  a  singular  perversity,  the  Government 
and  the  Legislature  have  done  their  best  to  give  the  adver- 
saries of  the  Republic  that  opportunity  of  common  action 
which  their  own  discords  have  for  the  most  part  denied 
them.  For  years  past  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Conservatives  to  lay  aside  their  dynastic  differences  has 
come  to  nothing.  The  incurable  division  between  the 
extreme  and  the  moderate  Royalists  has  shown  itself  anew 
at  every  turn.  The  Legitimists  have  lost  no  opportunity 
of  proclaiming  that  in  their  eyes  a  constitutional  monarchy 
is  no  monarchy  at  all.  The  Orleanists  have  been  compelled, 
in  deference  to  their  own  best  traditions,  to  declare  that 
a  despotic  monarchy  has  no  more  claim  on  their  affections 
than  a  despotic  republic.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
reigning  Pope,  the  clergy  have  more  and  more  withdrawn 
from  politics,  and  it  wanted  only  the  exercise  of  a  prudence 
similar  to  that  lately  shown  by  Prince  Bismarck  to  gain 
for  the  Republic  that  passive  support  which  the  Church 
since  the  accession  of  Leo  XIII.  has  always  been  anxious 
to  give  to  the  powers  that  be.  The  passing  of  the 
education  law  has  effected  a  complete  change  in  all  these 
respects.  It  has  given  Conservatives  of  all  shades  a  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  Republic  which  is  wholly  un- 
affected by  dynastic  considerations.  No  Frenchman  who 
calls  himself  a  Conservative  can  possibly  wish  to  see  the 
one  traditional  institution  that  has  retained  its  vitality 
deprived  of  whatever  hold  it  still  possesses  upon  the  nation, 
or  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  evident  conviction  of  the 
advanced  Republicans  that,  in  pi-oportion  as  the  new 
education  law  takes  effect,  France  will  cease  to  be  a 
Catholic  nation.  It  thus  becomes  the  plain  duty  of  the 
bishops  to  neutralize  the  action  of  the  law  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  and  one  consequence  of  their  being 
forced  to  take  the  guidance  of  the  opposition  upon  them- 
selves has  been  the  effacement  for  the  time  of  the  poli- 
tical distinctions  which  tend  to  keep  its  several  sections 
asunder.  The  moderate  Conservatives  have  welcomed  the 
occasion  thus  created  for  united  action,  the  extreme  Con- 
servatives have  been  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  it.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  what  is  the  counterbalancing  advan- 
tage which  the  moderate  Republicans  hope  to  reap  from 
the  unity  which,  at  the  instance  of  the  extreme  section 
of  their  own  party,  they  have  so  carefully  given  back  to 
their  opponents. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  COLLIXGWOOD. 

"  X  KNOW  not  whore  Lord  Collingwood  got  Lis  style,  but  ha 
Jl  writes  better  than  any  of  us."  This  compliment  from  a  con- 
temporary diplomatist  is  a  tribute  to  more  than  Gollingwood's 
style.  It  was  said  as  much  in  praise  of  the  man  as  of  his 
manner  of  writing.  From  flie  distance  at  which  we  now  judge 
the  men  of  the  time  there  is  a  certain  exagg-jiation  in  the  phrase, 
and  somewhat  of  injustice  to  CoUingwood's  brother-in-arms  and 
chief.  There  is,  indeed,  an  even  excellence  of  writing  iu  hh 
letters  which  gives  them  a  purely  literar}-  value  apart  from  their 
historic  interest;  but  they  never  quite  equal  the  best  passages  of 
Nelson's.  The  selection  from  his  correspondence  made  by  his 
son-in-law  a  few  years  after  his  death  contains  several  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  his  great  contemporary,  and  the  comparison  is 
not  wholly  in  CoUingwood's  favour.  The  briefest  of  Nelson's 
notes,  scribbled,  some  of  them,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  have  an  in- 
dividuality and  a  stamp  of  vigour  which  belonged  to  him  alone. 
Among  the  letters  of  Nelson,  which  the  editor  of  ColHugwuod's 
correspondence  has  included  in  his  book,  is  one  to  Lord  Strausford, 
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the  British  Minister  at  Lisbon.  It  is  a  complaint  of  the  misconduct 
ot  the  Portuguese  authorities  at  Lagos,  who  threw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  British  officers  who  took  their  ships  in  for  water. 
The  unhappy  men,  in  their  terrible  dilemma  of  having  to  satisfy 
the  English  fleet  and  the  French  Minister  at  the  same  time,  had 
recourse  to  petty  cavils  and  vexations.  They  could  not  refuse 
the  water,  but  they  would  not  give  enough.  They  doled  out 
enough  to  drink,  but  drew  the  line  at  supplying  what  was 
necessary  for  the  washing  of  the  officers'  shirts.  On  this  subject 
Kelson  sends  the  Government  at  Lisbon,  through  the  English 
Minister,  a  letter  of  rebuke  and  menace  such  as  they  were  daily 
receiving  from  Napoleon.  Lord  Dalhousie  could  not  have  spoken 
to  a  protected  Indian  prince  who  had  misconducted  himself  in  a 
higher  tone.  The  trifling  dispute  becomes  a  great  national  ques- 
tion, and  Nelson  threatens  in  the  tone  of  an  absolute  monarch. 
"  However  degraded  the  Portuguese  may  allow  themselves  to 
become,  it  is  hardly  fair  that  they  should  expect  us  to  be  insulted 
by  our  enemies  on  their  neutral  ground  ;  and  if,  by  words  or  any 
other  mode  of  warfare  they  do  permit  it,  I  shall  certainly  re- 
taliate." The  British  ships  shall  take  as  much  water  as  they 
please,  and  shall  do  what  they  like  with  it ;  if  not,  then  Admiral 
Nelson  will  show  that  he  at  least  is  not  wanting  in  the  highest 
of  virtues,  "  political  courage."  One  wonders  to  what  further 
height  of  indignant  threat  Nelson  thought  it  possible  to  rise 
if  he  had  gone  on  "  and  got  warm,"  as  he  feared  he  would.  It 
is  such  letters  as  this— and  they  abound  in  Nelson's  correspond- 
euce— that  explain  the  admiration  public  men  felt  for  the  style 
of  Oollingwood.  The  admirals  who  fell  under  his  personal  influ- 
ence, the  men  and  officers  who  followed  him,  and  the  nation  which 
felt  sate  while  he  was  at  sea,  loved  and  trusted  Nelson  ;  but  it 
was  otherwise  with  the  Ministers  who  directed  aflairs.  They 
ieared  his  adventurous  spirit,  and  were  restive  under  his  fiery  ex- 
postulations. They  had  a  nervous  sense  of  what  his  "  political 
courage  "  was  capable  of,  and  feebly  tried  to  keep  him  in  leading- 
strings.  With  Oollingwood  there  was  no  ground  for  such  feel- 
ings. He  could  be  trusted  not  to  make  trouble,  and  his  despatches 
could  be  read  with  pleasure  and  sincerely  praised  for  their  fine 
st}le.  Immediately  after  Nelson's  we  have  a  letter  of  later  date 
from  Oollingwood  on  this  same  question  of  watering  the  fleet,  and 
the  difl'erence  of  style  between  the  two  is  instructive.  The  second 
is  as  firm  as  the  first  in  every  essential  point,  but  it  is  in  carefully 
measured  language,  and  wholly  free  from  taunt  and  insult. 

But,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  meaner  motives  of 
some  who  praised  him,  there  is  enough  in  Colliugwood's  letters  to 
justify  even  a  greater  admiration  than  he  has  generally  received. 
A  new  and  well  annotated  edition  of  even  a  part  of  them  would 
do  more  real  service  than  many  of  the  snort  biographies  of 
famous  men  with  which  we  are  now  so  copiously  supplied. 
"When  Thackeray,  in  one  of  the  least  well-inspired  of  his  works — 
llie  Lectures  on  the  Four  Georges — betook  himself  to  the  super- 
fluous task  of  heaping  reproach  on  the  fourth  of  the  name,  he 
pointed  his  sarcasms  by  quoting  from  Oollingwood  the  well-known 
passage  which  describes  bow  Lord  Howe's  fleet  bore  down  on  the 
shipsof  Villaret-Joyeuseon  "the  famous  ist  of  June."  It  was  not  the 
stirring  account  of  the  great  battle  which  attracted  the  author  of 
Vanity  Fair,  \>\it  the  fact  that  just  as  the  fire  began,  "  near  ten 
o'clock  "  on  the  Suud.ay,  Oollingwood,  then  captain  of  the  Barjleur, 
should  have  remembered  his  home  at  Morpeth.  "  I  observed  to 
the  Admiral,  that  about  that  time  our  wives  were  going  to  church, 
but  that  I  thought  the  peal  we  should  ring  about  the  i'  renchmen's 
ears  would  outdo  their  parish  bells."  Thackeray  saw  in  Oolling- 
wood the  typical  Euglisli  gentleman  of  the  time.  And  he  was 
right.  Oollingwood  was  lar  more  a  type  of  the  highest  men  of 
his  generation  than  Nelson,  who  was  a  man  of  genius,  a  law  to 
himself,  and  as  much  an  exception  as  Shelley.  He  was  more  nearly 
akin  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  One  quality  of  the  English 
character  which  was  the  most  likely  to  attract  Thackeray  was 
more  strongly  developed  in  Oollingwood  than  in  either  of  these 
men.  He  had  the  love  of  home  in  an  eminent  degree.  Nothing 
throws  a  stronger  light  on  the  realities  of  the  naval  life  of  the 
time  than  his  continual  references  to  his  house  at  Morpeth,  his 
wife,  and  his  children.  The  thought  of  them  never  left  him  during 
all  his  weary  years  of  service  abroad.  It  comes  out,  not  only  in 
his  careful  directions  for  the  education  of  his  daughters  and  in 
the  hundred  little  details  he  gives  of  what  he  wanted  to  be  done 
for  his  house  and  garden,  but  in  the  cry  "  Would  that  it  were  peace! '' 
uttered  again  and  again  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 
The  words  wrung  from  him  in  the  midst  of  strenuously  discharged 
duties  show  how  terrible  the  monotony  of  the  life  must  have 
been.  It  is  natural  that  only  the  brilliant  feats  of  fighting,  of 
which  the  war  afl'orded  so  numy,  should  now  be  remembered. 
The  long  intervals  of  cruising  are  forgotten.  But  the  cruises  were 
the  rule,  the  fighting  was  the  exception.  Ships  were  months  at 
sea  without  dropping  anchor,  Oollingwood  himself  was  once  at 
sea  for  more  than  two  years.  These  periods  were  spent  in 
wearily  patrolling  in  front  of  French  and  Spanish  ports,  drilling 
and  exercising,  waiting  for  an  enemy  who  was  unwilling  to  come 
out.  Under  the  strain  men  grew  irritable,  the  officers  were  dis- 
contented and  quarrelsome  ;  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  at  least, 
the  crews  were  occasionally  mutinous.  No  wonder  that  Oolling- 
wood declared  that  "  It  would  be  a  happy  day  that  would  release 
me  Irom  this  perpetual  cruising,  which  is  really  wearing  me  to 
a  lath."  In  a  letter  to  Admiral  Braithwaite  he  forestalls  Oarlyle's 
sarcastic  proposal  lor  "  a  cast-metal  King."  "  I  think  tome  of  our 
ingenious  citizens  should  apply  their  wits  in  inventing  a  sort  of 
jai,ent  Admiral,  a  machine  that  would  rub  on  a  length  of  time  ] 


I  without  wearing  out,  for  this  incessant  cruising  seems  to  me 
beyond  the  powers  of  human  nature."  He  found  himself  grow- 
ing "  nervous,"  which  he  felicitously  describes  as  "constructed 
of  heavy  materials,  which  sink  if  they  be  not  moved."  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  the  memory  of  his  home  is  his  one  consola- 
tion. He  turned  to  it  as  his  one  relief,  but  with  a  growing 
hopelessness,  which  can  be  traced  in  his  letters,  as  he  felt 
himself  slowly  dying  from  mere  want  of  exercise  and  excess 
of  desk  work.  And  strain  which  proved  too  much  for  him 
weighed  worse  on  weaker  men.  In  i8oo,  he  writes  from  the 
Neptune  oiY  Brest: — "Every  officer  and  man  in  the  fleet  is  im- 
patient for  release  from  a  situation  which  daily  becomes  more  irk- 
some to  all.  I  see  disgust  growing  round  me  very  last."  These 
long  periods  of  isolation  from  the  world  were  what  mainly  formed 
the  strongly-marked  naval  type  of  the  time.  He  was  a  strong 
one,  but  the  more  morbid  qualities  of  men  must  have  been 
rapidly  developed  under  such  circumstances.  Even  Collingwood's 
general  coolness  and  sanity  could  not  wholly  preserve  him. 
He  had  his  little  touch  of  delusion.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife 
in  December,  1805,  he  says:— "There  is  a  thing  which  has 
made  a  considerable  impression  on  me.  A  week  before  the  war  at 
Morpeth,  1  dreamed  distinctly  many  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
late  buttle  oft'  the  enemy's  port,  and  I  believe  I  told  you  of  it  at 
the  time  ;  but  I  never  dreamed  that  I  was  to  be  a  peer  of  the 
realm."  Had  he  lived  to  spend  even  a  week  at  Morpeth  after  the 
war,  the  Admiral  would  have  recovered  the  tone  of  his  mind 
sufliciently  to  estimate  his  dream  at  its  proper  value. 

As  the  correspondence  goes  on,  it  loses  in  personal  interest. 
From  the  time  that  he  succeeded  to  the  post  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Nelson,  till  he  died,  worn  out  by  anxiety  and  overwork, 
Oollingwood  had  to  pass  his  life  in  struggling  with  the  little  follies 
of  little  people.  The  Oourt  of  Naples  was  a  fertile  source  of 
trouble,  with  its  continual  silly  schemes  and  appeals  for  help. 
The  Admiral  saved  them  from  themselves,  and,  as  he  once  ob- 
serves with  obvious  satisfaction,  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  good 
advice.  liis  political  sagacity  has  often  been  praised.  Alone 
among  prominent  men  of  his  time  he  saw  through  Napoleon's 
scheme  for  drawing  the  English  fleet  from  the  Ohanael  in  1805. 
He  foretold  the  result  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  with  perfect  accu- 
racy, and,  like  all  the  saner  men  of  his  time,  he  was  never  blinded 
by  Napoleon's  success.  When  the  general  rising  of  Spain  against 
the  French  took  place  in  1808,  he  saw  at  once  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  example  to  Europe.  But  nothing  more  clearly 
proves  how  statesmanlike  a  view  of  things  he  took  than  bis  re- 
peated advice  to  the  Oourt  of  Sicily  to  strengthen  itself  by 
reforming  its  government.  Had  he  been  listened  to,  Sicily 
would  have  acted  as  Prussia  did  after  Jena,  and  might  have  be- 
come the  Piedmont  of  Southern  Italy.  His  own  Government 
was  not  the  least  source  of  trouble  to  him.  Like  Wellington,  he 
was  pestered  by  perpetual  plans  from  home.  However  much 
they  difl'ered  in  detail,  from  proposals  to  garrison  Cerigo  to 
schemes  for  sending  fleets  into  the  Black  Sea,  they  all  had 
one  feature  in  common.  They  all  entailed  a  serious  weaken- 
ing of  his  fleet  in  places  where  it  was  of  vital  importance 
that  it  should  be  strong.  To  all  of  these  Oollingwood,  like 
Wellington,  answered  Ly  convincing  argument.  The  Duke  him- 
self could  not  have  more  pithily  shown  the  Ministry  the  inanity 
of  its  proposal  than  Oollingwood  did  when  the  garrisoning  of 
Oerigo  was  in  question.  And  the  sins  of  the  Admiralty  were 
many.  Not  content  with  forcing  incompetent  olficers  on  him 
when  places  had  to  be  found  for  the  I'riends  of  gentlemen  with. 
Parliamentary  influence,  they  sent  out  line-of-battle  ships  which, 
were  "  experiments  "  in  construction.  The  experiments  generally 
threatened  to  go  to  pieces  in  the  first  stifl'  gale.  Even  when  he 
had  a  really  tine  ship,  such  as  the  Jh-eadnuwjht,  she  had  to  l5e 
refitted  by  the  squadron.  If  naval  men  have  not  generally  loved 
the  Admiralty,  they  have  not  been  quite  without  excuse. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  great  war,  whatever  was  done  for  the 
naval  strength  of  England  was  done  by  the  oflicers  and  men,  and 
frequently  in  spite  of  the  Admiralty.  When  we  see,  as  we  do 
now,  how  much  the  country  owed  to  that  generation  of  great 
seamen,  it  is  painful  to  learn  how  they  were  neglected  and  grudged 
every  honour.  Oollingwood  never  asked  for  anything  for  liimself, 
except  that  his  honours  might  descend  to  his  daughters,  and  that 
was  refused,  "  owing  to  particular  circumstances,"  as  Lord  Spencer 
put  it,  knowing  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man  who  would  not 
resent  impertinence.  Towards  the  end  Oollingwood  began  to  be 
bitter.  He  praises  less  and  blames  more.  Itisquiteanexceptionin  his 
later  correspondence,  when  he  breaks  into  warm  praise  of  the 
frigate  captains  who  did  such  brilliant  things  on  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Italy  in  1S09.  "This  activity  and  zeal  of  those 
gallant  young  men  keep  up  my  spirits,  and  make  me  equal  to  bear 
the  disagreeables  that  happen  from  the  contentious  of  some  other 
ships,"  he  writes  to  Admiral  Sotheby.  Had  the  other  ships  en- 
joyed the  active  life  of  the  frigates,  they  might  have  caused  the 
Admiral  I'ewer  disagreeables. 

The  quality  of  the  style  of  these  letters  can  hardly  be  shown 
from  quotations.  It  is  pure  and  equal,  without  the  vivid  phrases 
,of  Nelson.  Oollingwood  expressed  surprise  that  his  General 
Order  to  the  Fleet  on  the  day  after  Trafalgar  should  have  been 
read  from  the  pulpit  in  England  ;  but  no  one  else  will  think  the 
style  out  of  place  in  an  English  church.  It  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  reproduce  more  exactly  the  tone  of  the  finest  passages 
of  the  Ohurch  Service.  What  the  qualities  of  his  despatches 
were  the  best  judges  of  his  time  have  shown.  The  private  letters 
I  have  attracted  readers  who  cared  little  for  the  historical  interest 
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of  the  collection.  The  beauty  of  them  all  has  saved  Collini^vvood 
from  the  fate  of  most  of  his  "brother  seamen,  and  too  many  of  our 
English  worthies.  He  has  not  been  for;ri>tten.  because  he  himself 
has  made  it  unnecessary  that  he  should  liud  a  biographer. 


CRICKET  FIFTY  YEAUS  AGO. 

THE  new  cricket  season  will  probably  begin  with  a  scandal, 
jiud  the  only  comfort  is  that  the  scandal  is  the  result  of 
Australian,  not  of  English,  manners.  In  Australia  large  sums  are 
betted  on  matches,  as  used  to  be  the  case  in  England  sixty  years 
ago.  Indeed  bookmakers  seem  to  be  among  the  chief  patrons  of 
the  game,  as  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  where  the  line  between 
gentlemen  and  professionals  is  almost  invisible  to  the  naked 
English  eye.  The  Australians  are  excellent  cricketers — our  equals, 
though  (as  Shaw's  and  Shrewsbury's  tour  seems  to  demonstrate) 
not  our  masters.  But  the  colony  does  not  possess  the  class  of  meu 
from  whom  our  Hornbys,  Webbes,  and  Ilarrises  are  drawn,  the 
class  of  gentlemen  of  leisure  who  can  all'ord  to  give  time  and 
trouble  to  organizing  the  pastime,  and  keeping  up  its  moral  and 
social  tone.  Though  few  of  the  great  Australian  cricketers  con- 
sider themselves  professionals,  they  all  make  a  pecuniary  specu- 
lation of  their  English  tours,  and  thus  few  of  them  can  regard 
cricket  in  the  disinterested  English  manner.  Cricket,  therefore, 
in  the  colony  is  like  what  amateur  athletic  sports  aud  amateur 
rowing  would  be  in  England,  if  University  running  and  boating 
iren  added  to  their  income  by  their  stren^rth  and  skill.  The  game 
is  semi-professional,  aud  incurs  the  scandals  which  are  common  in 
professional  running  and  rowing,  and  which  were  common  in  tlie 
Ring,  when  there  was  a  liing.  If  the  letters  which  have  reached 
Englaud  lately  do  not  co)itain  false  information,  the  Australian 
bookmakers  succeeded  in  bribing  two  Enghsh  prol'essiouals  to  sell 
a  match,  and  were  only  frustrated  by  the  honourable  conduct  of 
a  third  man,  who  refused  to  be  bought,  and  disclosed  the  con- 
spiracy. The  sums  for  which  the  players  were  ready  to  sell  their 
faith  were,  it  is  reported,  very  large;  so  large,  that  we  suppose  all 
the  bets  made  on  all  the  English  cricket  of  the  whole  year  would 
not  cover  them.  Thus  it  seems  that  betting  on  cricket-matches 
in  Australia  is  very  prevalent,  and  we  can  only  rejoice  that  the 
practice  is  nearly  unUnown  at  home.  The  fact  probably  is  that 
the  colonists  have  that  provincial  esprit  de  corps  which  only  cares 
for  the  result  of  a  match.  One  colony,  or  one  town,  sets  its  heart 
on  beating  another,  and  all  are  excessively  anxious  to  del'eat 
strangers.  Consequently  men  bet  highly  on  tliat  which  interests 
them  deeply.  At  home  wo  v.ant  to  see  good  cricket,  and  are 
not  overwhelmed  with  mortiiication  when  we  lose,  or  pulled  up 
with  piide  when  we  win.  We  play  fur  play's  sake  far  more 
than  lor  victory  ;  and  it  is  only  at  University  matches,  when 
local  patriotism  is  interested,  that  a  few  soveieigns  change  liauds.  | 
The  result  is  that  it  is  worth  no  man's  while  to  buy  or  sell  a  match ;  ! 
aud  we  may  trust  that  tlie  colonial  vice  will  never  take  firm  root 
at  Lord's  or  at  the  Oval.  j 

What  cricket  is  to-day  we  all  know ;  its  chief  fault  is  that 
there  is  too  much  of  it,  aud  that  too  many  young  fellows  barter 
their  most  valuable  time  for  the  sake  of  the  game.  What  cricket 
was  filty  years  ago,  and  many  years  before  that,  we  learn  from  a 
email  book — now,  we  presume,  rather  rare — which  has  just  come 
into  our  hands.  The  Young  Cricketer's  Tutor,  comprising  Eull 
Directions  for  Playing  the  elegant  aud  manly  Oamo  of  Cricket. 
By  John  Nyren,  a  Player  in  the  celebrated  Old  Ilambledon  Club 
and  in  the  Marylebone  Club.  To  which  is  added  '  The  Cricketers 
of  My  Time  ;  or,  Kecollcctions  of  the  most  Famous  Old  Players.' 
By  the  same  Author.  The  whole  Collected  and  Edited  by  Charles 
Oowden  Clarke,"  is  a  little  woik  with  a  very  long  title.  It  was 
published  in  1833,  by  EfHngham  Wilson,  who  just  at  that 
very  time  brougtit  out  another  little  book  by  a  very  young 
man,  the  Poems  of  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson.  "  Old  Nyreu"  v\'as, 
it  is  said,  the  father  of  the  ancient  Ilambledon  Club,  which 
played  on  Broad  Halfpenny,  aud  later  on  Windmill  Down,  near 
Hambledon,  in  Hampshire.  The  son  of  "  Old  Nyreu "  wrote 
"The  Young  Cricketer's  Tutor,"  a  tract  containing  gossip  and 
ple;isant  old  cricket  shop,''  with  many  hints  on  play.  That  admi- 
rable cricketing  writer,  Mr.  Gale,  is  apt  to  undertake,  in  a  pious 
spirit,  to  demonstrate  that  our  ancestors  were  as  good  men  with  bat 
and  ball  as  the  players  of  this  generation  ;  but  we  seriously  think 
that  Nyren's  evidence  scarcely  proves  his  point.  Nyren  was  a  great 
opponent  of  the  modern  innovation  of  "  throiviixj  the  ball,"  by 
which,  we  presume,  he  meant  round-hand  bowling.  Y^et  Nyren 
was  all  for  "  a  high  delivery,"  by  which  he  appears  to  have  meant 
a  delivery  in  which  the  ball  is  sent  out,,  as  it  were,  from  under  the 
arm-pit.  "If  the  young  practitioner  have  once  gained  a  good 
high  delivery,  let  him  never  run  the  risk  of  losing  it,  for  in  this 
department  of  the  game,  it  is  the  greatest  gift  he  can  possess." 
This  warning  is  given  to  young  bowlers  who  want  to  take 
Lambert's  advice,  and  "  give  a  twist  to  their  balls."  Nyren  says 
it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  this  endeavour  will  8poil-<*heir  bowl- 
ing, aud  in  Lambert's  own  bowling  he  "  never  could  perceive 
any  twist,  unless  indeed  the  ground  were  in  his  favour."  The 
old  bowling,  then,  must,  as  a  rule,  have  been  quite  plain, 
■whereas  most  modern  bowlers  more  or  less  nearly  approach  Mr. 
A.  G.  Steel's  skill  in  twisting  the  ball  from  both  sides  of  the  wicket. 
After  thus  exposing  the  siuiplicity  of  an  older  day,  Nyren  calmly 
exposes  its  low  level  of  morality.  "  In  pitching  llie  wickets  much 
responsibility  lies  upon  the  bowler.    The  chief  art  is  to  choose  a 


situation  that  will  suit  your  own  style  of  bowling,  and  at  the  same 
time  prove  disadvantageous  to  your  ad  versaries  ;  as  these  two  points, 
however,  can  be  but  rarely  accomplished,  you  can,  at  all  events, 
pitch  the  wickets  in  such  a  manner  as  to  benefit  yourself."  The 
chief  art  indeed !  And  then  the  excellent  Nyren  describes  Old 
Lumpy 's  way.  "  He  would  invariably  choose  the  ground  where 
hisb  Jls  would  shoot,  ' yet  "  he  had  no  trick  about  him,  but  was 
as  plain  as  a  pikestali'  in  all  his  dealings."  How  would  Mr.  Gale 
defend  this  eccentric  morality,  unless  he  urges  thatinhome  and  home 
nuitclies  the  bowlers  of  both  sides  had  chances  of  laying  pitfalls 
I'or  their  opponents,  and  so  no  unfair  advantage  was  taken.  This 
very  Lumpy  was  beaten  with  ridiculous  ease  at  single  wicket  by  "a 
long  raw-boneddevil  of  a  countryman,"  who,"  having  an  arm  aslong 
as  a  hop-pole,  reached  in  at  Lumpy 's  balls,  and  slashed  and  thrashed 
away,  hitting  his  balls  all  over  the  field,  and  always  up  in  the  air," 
and  Luinpy  was  not  a  man  who  bowled  for  catches.  We  don't 
think  much  of  Lumpy.  Harris,  on  the  other  hand,  "would  choose 
a  rising  ground  to  pitch  a  ball  against,"  aud  he  had  "  a  manly 
contempt  of  every  action  that  bore  the  character  of  meanness." 
And  this  is  so  far  true  that  Harris  would  "  choose  the  ground  to 
suit  his  fellow-bowler  as  well  as  himself,"  whereas  "  Lumpy 
thought  only  of  himself  in  choosing  his  ground."  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  occurred  to  the  cunning  but  feeble  mind  of  Lumpy  that  he 
might  have  to  change  ends  in  the  course  of  the  match  ;  or  was  that 
arrangement  forbidden  ?  Again,  look  at  Lambert.  Nyren  has 
just  said  that  his  bowling  had  no  twist;  this  Lambert's  bowling 
did  twist;  so,  we  presume,  there  were  two  Lamberts.  Now  what 
astonished  Nyreu  was  that  Lambert's  bowling  had  a  break-back  ; 
twisted  "  not  like  that  of  the  generality  of  right-handed  bowlevs, 
but  just  the  reverse  way,  that  is,  if  bowling  to  a  right-handed 
hitter,  his  ball  would  twist  from  the  ofl'-stump  into  the  leg."  This 
"  cursed  twist,"  as  Nyren  calls  it,  "  was  the  only  virtue  he  had  as  a 
cricketer.  '  Lambert  acquired  his  cursed  twist  "  when  he  was  tending 
his  lather's  sheep."  "  lie  would  set  up  a  hurdle  or  two,  and  bowl 
away  for  hours  together."  Had  shepherd  Paris  employed  his  leisure 
in  this  laudable  way,  Troy  mijrht  still  be  standing  and  the  tall  house 
of  Priam.  So  stu)>id  was  this  shepherd  swain  Lambert,  that  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  pitch  his  balls  a  little  to  the  ofi'  till  the 
elder  Nyren,  with  infinite  pains,  proved  to  him  that  there  lay  his 
chance.  Once  he  gave  the  Duke  of  Dorset  a  straight  ball,  which 
broke  in  just  a  coat  of  varnish  off  the  leg-stump.  "Ah  !  it  was 
tedious  near  you,  sir,"  cried  Lambert.  Now  what  would  Nyren, 
or  Lambert,  or  his  Grace  of  Dorset  have  thought  of  bowling  like 
Peate's  or  Alfred  vShaw's  ?  They  would  have  thought  the  bowler 
had  a  familiar  spirit,  which  alone  could  produce  such  "cursed 
twists  "  Irom  both  sides  of  the  wicket.  Clearly  the  bowling  ot 
Nyren's  day  had  not  our  modern  artfulness,  but  was  "  old  and 
plain."  Nyren  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  at  all  of  cutting  sharp 
behind  the  wicket — one  of  the  prettiest  of  strokes.  But  he  was 
opposed  to  the  system  of  slogging  high  into  the  air.  "  I  never  wish 
to  see  the  ball  mount,"  he  says ;  aud  Mr.  Thornton  or  Mr.  Fowler 
would  have  given  Old  Nyren  little  pleasure.  High  hitting,  like  high 
interest,  means  bad  security.  In  Nyren's  time  going  in  to  slow 
bowling  was  a  novelty.  Probably  this  is  the  best  mode  of  playing 
underhand  slows,  when  the  player  can  depend  on  his  eye  and  nerve ; 
but  Suter,  of  the  Hambledon  *^dub,  was  "  the  first  player  that  I 
remember  to  have  broken  through  the  old  rule  of  standing  firm  at 
the  popping-crease  for  a  length  ball."  Nyren  knew  only  four  players 
who  did  so  with  success.  As  to  the  wicket-keeper,  Nyren  would 
have  him  "  remove  a  little  backward  from  the  wicket,"  in  which 
he  would  hardly  get  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  to  agree  with  him. 
Suter  and  Hammond  never  put  down  the  wicket  without  a  chance 
of  putting  out  the  batsmen.  Y'oung  University  wicket-keepers  are 
apt  to  be  less  cautious  and  self-restrained  than  Suter  and 
liammond.  Nyren's  theory  of  point  was  cKcellent,  and  is  well 
illustrated  now  by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Grace  at  that 
important  position.  "  Long  field  to  the  Hip "  stood  what  we 
now  call  "square,"  sometimes  to  save  one,  sometimes  to  save 
two  runs.  Save  that  Nyren  recommends  long  field  ''  to  drop 
on  one  knee,  with  both  hands  before  him "  when  fielding  a 
hard  hit,  his  ideas  on  this  topic  are  excellent,  and  can 
never  be  superannuated.  But  Nyren  cannot  long  keep  off  the 
grievous  topic  of  "  throwing,''  that  is,  of  round-hand  bowl- 
ing. '•'  The  indift'erent  batsman  possesses  "  against  throwing 
"  as  fair  a  chance  as  the  most  refined  player,"  owing  to  "  the 
random  manner  of  delivering  the  ball."  Nothing  can  be  less 
"  random  "  than  modern  bowling  ;  but  Nyren  thought  throwing 
would  make  play  like  Aylward's,  13elsham's,  and  Lord  Frederick 
Beauclerc's  for  ever  impossible.  Nyreu  thought  throwing  "would 
shorten  the  game  ''—another  prophecy  unfulfilled.  And  he  ended 
with  averring  that  "  the  elegant  and  scientific  game  of  cricket  will 
decline  into  a  mere  exhibition  of  rough,  coarse  horse-play." 
Nyren  was  wrong  ;  but  the  question  of  "  throwing  "  is  still  apt  to 
be  raised,  and  it  is  hard,  indeed,  to  decide  whether  some  modern 
bowlers  do  or  do  not  throw.  Still,  even  in  Nyren's  days  of  under- 
hand, it  was  just  as  diilicult  to  pronounce  whether  a  man  was 
bowling  or  "jerking."  And,  except  in  Australia,  we  know 
nothing  of  "  the  modern  politics  of  crossini/." 


rPaVATE  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

IT  is  asserted,  on  apparently  good  authority,  that  a  feeling  of 
great  soreness  prevails  among  the  partisans  of  the  deceased 
wile's  sister.  A  motion  intended  to  legafize  a  particular  sort  of 
concubinage  has  happened  to  be  appointed  for  the  same  night  thia 
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•week  as  a  motion  concerned  with  the  vexed  question  of  public 
and  of  private  lunatic  asylums.  The  discussion  on  the  latter  was 
prolonged  to  such  a  point  as  to  render  the  discuss-ion  of  the  former 
impracticable.  The  snake  in  the  grass  is  at  once  obvious,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  respective  importance  of  the  two  subjects.  On 
the  one  side  it  is  alleged,  with  great  insistence  and  detail,  that  a 
horrible  form  of  imprisonment  is  constantly  iutiicted  by  collusion 
and  under  the  protection  of  legal  forms,  on  perfectly  guiltless 
persons ;  that  they  are  deprived,  not  merely  of  their  liberty,  but 
of  their  fortunes,  and  besides  tortured  and  maltreated  by  their 
heartless  and  venal  guardians.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  alleged 
<hat  a  few  persons  who  desire  to  indulge  in  a  certain  variety  of 
luxury  hud  their  indulgence  interfered  with  by  the  existing  state 
of  the  law,  to  the  extent  that  public  opinion  is  against  them,  and 
that,  unless  they  take  a  little  trouble,  tlieir  property  may  possibly 
go  to  the  heirs  who  are  at  present  legally  eutit.ed  to  it,  instead  of 
to  somebody  else.  The  House  of  Commons  prelerred  on  Tuesday 
night  to  satisfy  itself  of  the  reality  or  unreality  of  the  former 
grievance  before  exploring  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  complaint  just  noticed,  it  ought  to  have  behaved  in  an 
T?ntirely  different  way.  The  delicate  scruples  of  deceased  wives' 
husbands  and  deceased  wives'  sisters  should  have  had  the  prece- 
dence. We  can  see  one  argument  in  favour  of  this  which  has 
not,  that  we  know  of,  been  advanced.  Taxes  on  articles  of  ad- 
mitted luxury  are  still  allowed  by  the  sternest  adherents  of  Free- 
trade  as  admissible  for  fiscal  purposes ;  and  a  good  round  licence 
duty  on  deceased  wives'  sisters  might  help  the  Exchequer  to 
meet  the  somewhat  alarming  demand  on  it  which  Mr.  Stanley 
Leighton  made. 

T  he  remarkable  impudence  of  the  grumblers  in  this  matter  has 
seemed  worthy  of  a  little  attention.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
subject  of  private  lunatic  asylums  is  of  itself  a  grave  one,  and  that  it 
does  not  deserve  to  be  treated  otherwise  than  gravely.  It  was  un- 
fortunate for  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  that,  as  the  member  for  Knares- 
borough  pointed  out,  he  mixed  up  two  widely  dill'erent  subjects  in 
his  complaint.  Whether  the  cost  ot  lunatics  who  are  maintained 
^it  the  public  expense  should  fall  on  local  or  Imperial  funds,  and 
whether  aU  lunatics  without  exception  should  be  looked  after  by 
ituthorities  appointed  by  the  pub.ic  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
public,  are  questions  both  of  which  are  no  doubt  important,  but 
which  have  remarkably  little  to  do  with  each  other.  Very  intelli- 
gent and  very  well-inlbrmed  n  en  might  give  an  uncompromising 
allirmative  as  an  answer  to  either,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  un- 
«bmpr  jmising  negative  as  an  answer  to  the  other.  Of  the  two, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  question  whether  the  abuses  of  private 
lunatic  asylums  are  such  as  to  justify  their  peremptory  abolition 

V  is  certainly  the  more  important.     It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 

there  is  a  certain  general  impression,  based,  it  may  be,  on  no 
ry  accurate  information,  but  still  e.xistiug  in  the  public  mind, 
to  the  effect  that  such  abuses  do  e.xist.  Time  out  of  mind  the 
^>  sufferings  and  the  wrongs  of  lunatics  in  such  asylums  have 
-  been  a  favourite  subject  for  novelists,  and  the  novel  is  still  a 
power  in  England.  15ut  it  would  be  altogether  unfair  to  repre- 
~sent  the  impression  just  referred  to  as  based  on  no  other  ground 
.than  the  reading  of  works  of  fiction.  The  testimony  of  Sir  R. 
■Cross,  a  remarkably  competent  and  a  remarkably  unprejudiced 
witness,  is  decisive,  to  the  etiect  that  he,  as  a  visiting  magistrate, 
.having  once  taken  the  trouble  to  make  an  uiiloreseen  descent  on  a 
private  asylum,  did  find  a  good  deal  going  on  there,  which  ought 
not  to  have  gone  on.  Gases  occasionally  turn  up  in  the  law 
courts  wherein,  if  the  plaintiffs  lail  to  show  that  they  are  alto- 
gether sane,  it  is  quite  sutiiciently  shown  that  very  insufficient 
precautions  aie  sometimes  taken  to  decide  on  their  insanity. 
Besides  all  this,  there  is  a  certain  reasonable  dread  of  the  abuse  of 
ch  powers,  which  it  takes  a  good  deal  to  do  away  with.  Next  to 
premature  interment,  incarceration  as  a  lunatic,  while  in  a  state  of 
sanity,  is  the  most  horrible  fate  which,  in  a  tolerably  civilized  age 
and  country,  can  suggest  itself  to  a  reasonable  and  not  too 
imaginative  being.  The  known  facts,  the  fictitious  distor- 
tion of  those  facts,  the  imaginative  possibility  of  an  abuse,  all 
combine  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  wfiat  may  be  called 
public  uneasiness.  We  cannot  say  that  there  is  anything  repre- 
hensible or  unreasonable  in  this.  The  distrust  of  experts  which  is 
generally  entertained  is,  as  a  rule,  a  very  healthy  distrust,  and 
the  distrust  of  interested  persons,  if  it  occasionally  becomes  un- 
healthy, is  at  least  not  unnatural.  Now  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  deciding  authority  in  the  matter  of  the  incarceration  of  a 
lunatic  must  always  be  an  expert  authority,  of  however  many  in- 
dividuals it  consists.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  keeper  of  a 
private  lunatic  asylum  has  an  ostensible  interest  in  retaining  his 
unhappy  patient.  It  is  true  that  an  ordinary  doctor  has  also  an 
csteusible  interest  in  administering  bread  pills  and  tincture- 
and-water  draughts  in  secula  seculurum.  Yet  not  much  general 
distrust  of  the  usual  medical  practitioner  is  entertained.  But 
it  is  lair  to  observe  that,  while  it  only  needs  an  effort  of  will 
to  send  the  ordinary  doctor  to  his  surgery  and  his  physic 
to  the  dogs  or  the  dustbin,  it  needs  something  more  to  free  a 
lunatic  from  durance.  The  popular  distrust,  therefore,  though  by 
DO  means  wholly  reasonable,  has  something  to  be  said  for  it;  and 
it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  matter  is  one  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  Parliament. 

It  is,  however,  very  noteworthy  that  a  full  discussion  on 
Tuesday  night  signally  failed  to  support  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
Usual  impression  about  public  and  private  asylums.  JNot  one 
single  person,  of  the  many  who  spoke,  really  supported  Mr. 
DiUwyu  in  the  condemnation  of  private  establishments ;  and 
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Mr.  Dillwyn's  own  condemnation  was  of  the  most  measured 
and  modified  kind  in  comparison  with  former  utterances.  VVe 
have  quoted  the  remarks  of  Sir  \i.  Cross,  but  it  may  be 
observed  that  these  only  went  to  show  the  possibility  of  abuse 
if  the  appointed  check  is  wilfully  careless  in  its  application — 
a  fact  which  is  scarcely  new  to  students  of  human  affairs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  quoted  in  favour  of  private 
asylums  deserve  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  fact  that  the 
average  patient  in  a  private  asylum  remains  little  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  time  that  the  average  patient  in  a  public 
asylum  remains  is  one  not  to  be  got  over  by  any  argument.  It  is 
true  that  the  authorities  in  the  public  asylum  have  no  pressing^ 
inducement  to  hurry  departure;  but  the  contention  is  that  the 
authorities  of  private  asylums  have  pressing  inducements  to  post- 
pone it.  Itelative  statistics  of  cures,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in 
such  a  matter  almost  entirely  delusive.  As  for  the  dicta  of  indi- 
vidual persons,  it  is  significant  that  the  authority  of  Lord 
Shattesbury,  which  is  not  small  in  such  matters,  has  been  persis- 
tently misquoted,  and  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  borne  distinct 
testimony  to  the  immense  improvement  of  affairs  in  this  respect 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  result  of  a  careful  study  of 
the  debate,  and  of  the  documents  available  on  the  subject, 
will  probably  be,  in  t'ue  case  of  most  impartial  people, 
conviction  that  the  vague  ill-repute  of  pri\  ate  asylums  is  not,  m 
the  whole,  well  founded ;  that  there  is  no  reason  for  abolishing 
them ;  that  they  do  not  swarm  in  the  surprising  manner  first 
asserted  by  Mr.  Ilibbsrt  (who  seems  to  deal  with  figures  very" 
much  after  the  fashion  adopted  by  a  self-constituted  enumerator 
in  a  Nonconformist  census  of  church  and  chapel-goers)  ;  and  that, 
if  they  were  abolished,  a  certain  amount  of  hardship  would  pro- 
bably result  to  lunatics,  as  well  as  a  very  unnecessary  drain  on  the 
public  purse.  It  is  only  fair  to  remember  that,  if  in  some  con- 
ceivable case  a  conspiracy  of  presumably  respectable  people  might, 
through  the  machinery  of  private  lunatic  asylums,  inflict  a 
terrible  wrong,  that  machinery  in  very  mauy  cases  spares  the 
feelings  both  of  the  StiU'erers  and  their  Iriends,  adds  to  the 
comfort  and  the  chance  of  recovery  of  the  lormer,  and  provides 
an  opportunity  of  adjusting  the  condition  of  the  patient  during 
sickness  to  his  condition  during  health,  which  would  be  impossible, 
or  possible  o)ily  with  very  great  difficulty,  in  a  public  a.sylum. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  present  system  is  entirely 
satisfactory,  or  that  it  is  impossible  or  undesirable  to  add  new  safe- 
guards for  the  quieting  of  the  public  mind  and  the  hindering  of 
contingent  abuses.  The  greatest  of  all  SiUeguards  is  no  doubt  to 
be  found  in  the  vigorous  performance  of  their  duty  (on  the  lines 
indicated  by  the  late  Home  Secretary)  by  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners and  Visiting  Justices.  No  doubt  the  greatest  care 
will  not  prevent  carelessness  on  the  part  oi  attendants,  and  the 
utmost  vigilance  will  not  certainly  prevent  brutality.  But  this 
is  the  case  in  public  asylums  and  other  public  institutions  as  well 
as  in  private.  A  man  was  scorched  to  death  the  other  day  in 
a  lumigatiug  box,  and  the  number  of  unhappy  paupers  who 
have  been  boiled  in  baths  must  be  something  considerable. 
But  sane  men  do  not  for  this  reason  agitate  for  the  abolition 
of  workhouses  and  hospitals.  They  simply  argue  for  careful 
inspection  and  for  sharp  punishment  in  case  of  proved  neglect 
or  wrong.  There  is,  however,  one  point  in  which  it  may 
reasonably  be  thought  that  a  very  slight  alteration  of  the  law, 
while  it  would  injure  neither  the  pockets  uor  the  dignity  of  the 
asylum-keepers,  would  give  a  great  deal  of  extra  confidence  to  the 
public.  This  is  the  appointment  of  official  instead  of  casual 
mspectors  to  sign  the  certificate  committing  a  patient  to  a  private 
lunatic  asylum.  The  expense  of  this  would  be  easily  provided 
for  by  a  system  of  fees,  and  the  notion  of  collusion  between 
the  relatives,  the  certifying  doctors,  and  the  asylum-keeper 
would  be  rendered  almost  entirely  chimerical.  At  present 
it  is  urifed,  not  without  some  force,  that  there  is  no  guarantee 
whatever  either  of  the  competence  or  of  the  integrity  of  the 
signataries  of  this  kind  of  warrant.  If  this  objection  were  removed, 
tne  public  suspicion  of  private  lunatic  asylums  would,  we  believe, 
especially  if  the  system  of  visitation  were  improved,  very  soon  dis- 
appear. For,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  the  actual  "  mad  doctor''  who 
is  suspected  so  much  as  the  certifying  physicians  ;  because  the 
lormer,  even  if  he  were  as  bad  as  the  most  lively  imagination  has, 
painted  him,  is  powerless  for  evil  without  the  latter.  It  is  in  their 
hands  that  the  late  of  the  patient  really  lies,  and  it  is  of  those 
hands  which  the  State  should  take  all  the  trouble  it  reasonably 
may  to  guarantee  the  cleanliness  and  assure  the  competence. 


KOMAN  CATHOLIC  CONTROVERSIES  OX  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 

A CURIOUS  discussion  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  few 
weeks  in  the  Tablet  between  two  rival  parties  among  English 
Roman  Catholics  about  "  Catholic  Education  at  Universities  and 
Public  Schools."  Eor  several  years  past,  since  their  number  and 
energy  have  been  on  the  increase,  this  matter  of  secondary  educa- 
tion has  been  a  burning  question  in  the  English  Catholic  body, 
many  of  them  being  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  condition  of 
their  existing  "  Colleges  " — Stonyhurst,  Oscott,  and  the  like — all 
of  which  are  more  or  less  formed  on  foreign  models.  These 
Colleges,  it  must  be  remembeied,  were  supposed  to  discharge 
the  double  office  of  public  schools  and  universities  for  the  Rouian 
Catholic  portion  of  the  commuiuty ;  at  all  events  there  was 
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no  other  provision  for  the  purpose,  and  students  might  accord- 
ingly be  found  there  at  any  age  from  seven  to  over  twenty, 
the  senior  class  rejoicing  in  the  lofty  title  of  ''  philo- 
sophers." It  was  obvious  for  many  reasons  that,  with  the  best 
intentions,  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  University  education 
could  be  carried  on  in  this  casual  fashion,  at  a  number  of  separate 
colleges  scattered  over  the  country  without  the  stimulus  of  a 
common  life  or  a  common  system  of  examination,  whatever  reforms 
might  be  introduced  into  them — and  there  was  urgent  need  of 
some — in  their  proper  character  as  schools  for  boys.  When  there- 
fore the  old  religious  tests  were  gradually  abolished,  there  began 
at  once  to  be  a  sprinkling  of  Koman  Catholics  at  Oxford, 
and  later  on  at  Cambridge  also.  On  this  the  eccle>i,i>ticai 
authorities  took  alarm,  and  in  I S64 — the  year  before  his  di-ath — 
Cardinal  Wiseman  presided  over  a  meeting  of  his  SuH'ragans 
which  resulted  in  their  publishing  a  declaration  of  their  "  un- 
animous disapproval  of  establishing  a  Catholic  college  at  any  of 
the  Protestaut  Universities,"  and  their  further  "  opinion  that 
parents  ought  to  be  in  every  waj'  dissuaded  from  sending  their 
children  to  pursue  their  studies  in  such  Universities,"  and  Pastoral 
Letters  were  issued  a  year  or  two  later  in  the  same  sense.  Never- 
theless, doubts  were  freely  expressed  in  some  quarters  as  to  whether 
the  Bishops  were  really  unanimous  in  their  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  well  known  that  the  clergy  and  laity  were 
not.  The  Jesuits  were  understood  to  be  in  favour  of  Catholics 
going  to  Oxford,  where  they  have  since  opened  a  large  church. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  deputation  of  the  laity  appealed  to  Kome  in 
1865  against  the  decision  of  the  Bishops,  but  could  extract  no 
response,  except  that  tbere  was  no  actual  prohibition  against  their 
sending  their  sons  there,  as  in  fact  many  of  them  have  continued 
to  do  from  that  time  to  this.  There  was  also  a  scheme,  only 
wrecked  by  the  machinations  of  its  opponents  at  the  last  moment, 
for  Dr.  Newman  establishing  a  branch  of  his  community  at 
Oxford  in  order  to  provide  a  religious  centre  for  his  co-religionists 
at  the  University.  Archbishop  Manning  had  shown  himself  from 
the  tirst  strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  (Jxford,  and  in  1S73  "  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Westminster,"  under  his  guidance,  renewed 
the  previous  "warning"  to  parents  against  sending  their  sous 
there,  and  at  the  same  time  announced  a  desire  as  soon  as 
possible  "  to  found  a  Catholic  university  "  in  England.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  a  similar  enterprise,  though  begun  under 
the  brilliant  auspices  of  Dr.  Newman,  had  broken  down  about 
twenty  years  before  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  hardly  wonderful  that  a 
college  started  at  Kensington  with  this  view  should  have  still  more 
speedily  "  died  in  its  cradle,"  to  quote  the  words  of  "Presbyter" 
in  the)  Tablet.  This  letter  of  "Presbyter's"  was  elicited  by  one 
from  a  "  Perplexed  Inquirer,"  who  was  much  exercised  at  learn- 
ing— what  he  seemed  to  have  only  just  discovered  for  the  first 
time — "  that  there  are  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  young  Catholics  at 
Oxford,  and  several  at  Cambridge."  He  had  thought  "  the  Church 
prohibited  "  this,  but  is  glad  to  find  himself  mistaken,  though  he 
has  his  misgivings,  haviug  "  ascertained  on  very  good  authority  that 
the  Fellows  of  one  College,  at  least,  are  all  Agnostics."  "  Pres- 
byter"— i.e.  of  course  a  lioman  Catholic  priest — is  at  some  pains  to 
explain  in  reply  the  "  very  importantditference"  between  prohibition 
and  disapproval,  but  cautiously  avoids  committing  himself  to  any 
very  decided  opinion  of  his  own.  The  editor  of  the  Tablet  with 
more  studied  caution  appends  a  note  to  his  letter  disclaiming  all 
idea  of  "  adopting  any  gloss  on  the  direction  of  the  Bishops,  to 
whom  the  decision  of  the  question — if  question  there  be — must  be 
left." 

It  soon  became  clear  enough  that  "Presbyter"  and  the  "Per- 
plexed Inquirer  "  were  b}'  no  means  alone  in  thinking  that  "  ques- 
tion there  be."  Two  more  letters  came  in  the  following  week, 
which  however — apparentlv  to  keep  them  as  far  as  possible  out  of 
sight — were  transferred  from  the  correspondence  columns  of  the 
paper  to  the  Supplement  and  excluded  from  all  notice  in  the  Table 
of  Contents.  Both  were  on  the  same  side,  and  one  of  them  from 
"  Etonensis,"  an  Eton  convert,  not  only  expressed  the  writer's 
"  delight  at  hearing  that  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
Catholics  at  Oxford,"  one  of  whom  intended  to  become  a 
priest,  but  proceeded  to  suggest  the  establishment  of  a 
Catholic  College  at  the  University,  and — more  alarming  still 
■ — "a  Catholic  Dame's  Ilou^e  at  Eton,"  as  well  as  at  \Vinchester 
and  Westminster.  Another  editorial  note  refers  "  Etonensis " 
to  the  former  one,  and  again  disavows  the  notion  of  "  en- 
croaching on  the  province  of  episcopal  authority."  There  is  also 
a  leader  on  the  subject  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  rather  rough  on 
those  "nominal  Catholics  "  who  send  their  sous  to  the  University, 
and  which  ingeniously  quotes  a  passage  from  Mr.  Pattisou's  ISugges- 
iions  on  Academiciil  Organization,  where  he  states  his  belief  tnat 
the  fears  of  the  Catholic  part}'  are  substantially  well  founded." 
But  the  argument,  if  valid  at  all,  proves  too  much.  If  the 
character  and  tendency  of  the  present  system  of  Oxford  Exa- 
minations, which  is  the  point  relerred  to,  be  such  as  Mr.  Pattison 
represents — a  question  wo  caniiot  enter  upon  here — it  would 
invite  objection  from  all  who  hold  to  any  positive  system 
of  belief,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  and  it  is,  we  con- 
ceive, in  this  sense  that  the  statement  is  intended.  This  is 
anyhow  the  drift  of  the  opinion  cited  Irom  the  evidence  of  an 
Oxford  Tutor,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  who  "thinks  it  quite 
impossible  for  any  man  to  throw  himself  into  the  system  of  edu- 
cation for  the  tinal  Classical  tichool  at  Oxford  without  having  the 
whole  evidence  of  belief  shaken  to  the  very  foundation.''  How 
far  such  estimates  are  justified  this  is  not,  we  repeat,  the  place  to  in- 
q,uire,  but  as  regards  tlie  present  question  it  is  oJxvious  to  remark, 


first  that  the  objection,  whatever  its  force,  applies  only  to  honour 
students  at  Oxford  and  has  no  application  to  Cambridge,  and  secondly 
that  it  is  certainly  on  no  such  special  considerations  that  the  op- 
position of  the  Roman  authorities  has  all  along  rested,  but  on  the- 
broad  and  sweeping  principle  indicated  in  "  the  last  Pescript  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda,"  cited  in  this  same- 
article,  that  all  attendance  of  Catholics  at  non-Catholic  Univer- 
sities, as  such,  involves  necessarily  "  the  most  grievous  danger 
to  purity  of  faith  and  morals,"  on  account  of  their  coming  into 
contact  with  heterodox  companions.  In  spite  of  the  rebuli's  thus 
administered  to  him,  both  in  note  and  leader,  "  Etonensis,"  who- 
evidently  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  returned  to  the  charge 
the  following  week  in  a  long  letter,  which  was  again  relegated  to- 
the  Supplement,  though  a  singularly  silly  one  from  "  an  Oxford 
Graduate  "  on  the  opposite  side  appeared  in  the  usual  place.  In 
this  second  letter  "  Etonensis  "  enlarges  in  detail  on  the  advan- 
tages of  public  school  education,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the- 
Catholic  seminaries,  and  especially  on  the  superior  teaching,  the 
fagging,  the  Hogging — as  against  "  the  cane,  stick,  and  strap  "  of 
Catholic  discipline — and  above  all  on  the  absence  of  "  the  Con- 
tinental system  of  fs/jio?(w/e"  which  prevails  in  all  of  them.  So- 
direct  a  challenge  was  not  likely  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  several 
letters  accordingly  appeared  in  the  next  number  of  the  Tablet — 
that  of  last  Saturday — one  of  which  only  obtained  the  place- 
of  honour,  signed  by  "  Wykehamius,"  which  we  are  rather 
inclined,  as  well  from  the  signature  as  from  internal  evidence^ 
to  attribute  to  the  late  editor  of  the  Dublin  Beview,  who- 
is  known  to  hold  strong  views  on  the  subject.  The  writer, 
"  having  been  himself  educated  at  a  Protestant  public  school " 
(Winchester),  avows  his  "  perfect  bewilderment"  at  findings 
"  more  than  one  English  Catholic  apparently  preferring  the  system 
of  these  schools  to  the  recognized  and  traditional  Catholic  educa- 
tional principles,"  meaning  evidently  from  the  context  the  system- 
of  espionai/e.  "  A  Frenchman,"  who  proves  his  foreign  nation- 
'  ality  by  his  merciless  abuse  of  the  Queen's  English,  writes  aa> 
angry  and  irrelevant  tirade  against  "  Etonensis,"  whose  views,  as- 
he  phrases  it,  "  call  only  for  a  smile  from  any  practical  mind." 
"  A.  B.  C." — whose  acquaintance  with  the  alphabet  has  perhaps 
stopped  short  at  that  early  stage — thinks  "  Etonensis  "  and  all 
who  agree  with  him  "  have  gone  mad."  And  "  A  Voice  from 
the  Provinces  ' — it  would  be  uncivil  to  call  him  vox  et  prceterecr 
nihil — undertakes  to  "  dispose  of "  the  alleged  advantages  of 
an  Eton  training  from  the  superior  platform  of  one  who,  being- 
himself  an  alumnus  of  "a  great  Catholic  College,"  has  no- 
experience  whatever  to  judge  by;  he  gives  an  interesting 
description  however  of  how  "  when  the  time  came "  he  learnt, 
at  this  great  College  "the  ignoble  oiEce"  of  shaving  himself^ 
On  the  other  hand,  "  M.A.,  Cantab,''  who  avows  himself  a 
priest,  writes  a  temperate  and  sensible  letter  in  vindication  of 
his  old  University,  in  the  course  of  which  he  glances  at  the- 
absurdity  of  "  encouraging  our  Catholic  students  for  the  priest- 
hood to  aim  at  degrees  given  by  the  very  body  which  was  set 
up  as  the  champion  of  modern  thought  and  the  modern  turrv. 
in  education  " — London  University — while  debarring  them  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  more  perilous- 
ordeal  of  the  army,  government  offices,  and  the  like,  from  which 
Catholics  are  not  and  cannot  be  withheld.  And  he  concludes 
by  expressing  an  "  earnest  hope  "  that  such  provision  as  has  been 
lately  made  for  the  religious  benefit  of  Catholic  undergraduates  at 
Or.ford  may  also  be  arranged  at  Cambridge.  Meanwhile- 
"  Etonensis  "  develops  his  views  more  fully  on  the  relative  merits  " 
of  public  and  private  school  education,  which  last,  based  on  the- 
unhappy  "  Continental  system  of  espionage  throughout  the  entire 
day,"  he  believes  to  be  that  of  nearly  all  the  Catholic  colleges, 
though  one  or  two  have  recently  been  founded  or  reformed  on  an. 
improved  plan. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  adjudicate  on  a  controversy  which  must  be- 
fought  out  between  those  more  immediately  interested.  To  an  out- 
sider it  will|scarcely  appear  doubtful  on  which  side  lies  the  common, 
sense  of  the  matter,  and  the  fiicts  mentioned  above,  to  which  it  may 
be  added  that  there  are  already,  we  believe,  some  Roman  Catholic 
boys  at  Eton,  seem  to  show  that  this  is  also  the  growing  opinion  ol 
those  concerned.  Nor  is  it  without  significance  that  two  of  the  cor- 
respondents of  the  Tablet  who  take  this  side  are  priests.  Our  readers 
may  recollect  our  more  than  once  calling  attention  three  or  four 
years  s.go  ( Saturday  Revieiv,  October  27, 1877,  May  18,  July  6,  1878)= 
to  a  remarkable  series  of  publications  on  the  subject  by  another 
ecclesiastic,  ilgr.  Petre,  who  has  since  then  been  raised  by  the- 
jjrcsent  Pope  to  the  dignity  of  the  Hovann  prelatura.    In  the  last 
of  them,  the  author  drew  a  truly  marvellous  picture  of  the  disci- 
pline of  Stonyhurst  in  his  own  school  days,  which  we  may  trust  i» 
somewhat  altered  now  for  the  sake  of  the  present  scholars  of  what 
has  been  called — perhaps  in  irony — "  the  Catholic  Eton,"  but 
which  Mgr.  Petre  characterizes  as  "  boy  barracks."    The  rule  of 
espionage  he  defines  as  "  supervision  under  panic,  supervision  de- 
ment," and  he  is  careful  to  remind  us  that  he  "  lived  under  it,  and 
knows  it,"  having  been  for  over  four  years  at  Stonyhurst.  We 
cannot  again  quote  his  terribly  graphic  description  of  it  here, 
but  had  such  a  comment  come  from  a  Protestant  pen  it  would 
most  assuredly  have  been  denounced  as  an  ignorant  and  intolerant 
libel.    Father  Purbrick,  the  Jesuit  provincial — an  Oxford  man, 
we  believe — has  also  spoken  out  on  the  grievous  defects  of  the 
training  of  these  seminaries  with  a  frankness  which  does  him  in- 
finite credit.    And  such  criticisms  of  priests  and  Jesuits  jnove 
conclusively  that  in  its  religious  aspect,  which  is  .supposed  to  be 
its  strong  point,  the  working  of  a  system  based,  as  Mgr.  Petre 
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explains,  on  an  estimate  of  "  the  character  of  boj-hood  as  in- 
herently diabolical,"  is  found  no  less  unsatisfactory,  to  say  the 
least,  than  on  its  secular  side.  Even  those  who  boast  of  he'uig 
Catholics  first  and  Englishmen  afterwards  "  are  not  bound  and 
do  not  usually  profess  to  forget  that  they  are  Englishmen,  or, 
■we  presume,  that  their  sons  are  English  boys.  And  one  thing  is 
Tery  certain,  whether  we  regard  the  matter  from  an  historical  or 
an  ethical  point  of  view,  that  the  system  of  training  under  dispute 
between  these  rival  sections  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  is 
essentially  un-English.  There  are  those,  no  doubt,  who  will 
reply  without  hesitation  that  the  English  type  of  character  is 
essentially  heterodox  and  perverse.  They  are  at  liberty  to  think 
so  ;  but  they  must  expect  to  be  reminded  that  by  no  one  has  that 
•view  been  repudiated  with  more  eloijuent  emphasis  than  by 
Cardinal  Newman. 


DENVER. 

T^ENVER  is  the  most  rising  city  in  the  United  States.  At  least 
I  ^  go  say  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  enterprising  Scotchmen 
who  are  engaged  in  prospecting  that  city  and  supplying  it  with 
joint-stock  companies.  The  canny  Scots  may  be  right.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  price  of  building  lots  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last 
twelve  months.  But,  to  the  eye  of  the  casual  tourist,  unacquainted 
•with  the  rise  and  progress  of  large  towns  in  America,  Denver  pre- 
sents, not  only  an  uniinished,  but  a  highly  disreputable,  appear- 
ance. Its  efforts  to  assume  any  defined  form  have  not  yet  been 
■crowned  with  success.  It  boasts  a  large  railway  station,  an  enor- 
mous engine-house,  plenty  of  electric  light,  and  several  pretentious 
buildings,  including  a  splendid  opera-house  ;  but  it  has  absolutely 
ao  centre.  The  most  gorgeous  editices  are  surrounded  by  scenes 
•of  desolation  unequalled  by  Leicester  Square  in  its  worst  days. 
To  an  Englishman  fresh  from  the  Old  Country,  that  a  consider- 
.able  town  should  exist  in  an  absolutely  chaotic  condition,  without 
-any  nucleus,  is  a  state  of  things  altogether  too  strange  to  be  at 
■once  realized ;  and  it  requires  a  prodigious  exercise  of  faith  in 
the  accuracy  of  the  United  States  census  to  believe  that  a  few 
straggling  shops,  offices,  and  hotels,  dotted  in  and  out  with  wood 
liuts  and  villa  residences,  extending  though  they  do  to  some  con- 
siderable distance,  contain  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  One  of  the 
first  things  that  strike  the  newcomer  is  the  exceeding  roughness 
and  badness  of  the  streets.  They  are  not  paved,  nor  has  the 
slightest  amount  of  work  or  trouble  been  bestowed  upon  them. 
As  a  rule  they  are  five  or  six  inches  deep  in  dust,  but  alter  twelve 
hours'  rain— a  most  unusual  event  in  the  summer — they  can  be 
■compared  to  nothing  but  a  freshly  ploufihed  field,  interspersed 
.here  and  there  with  ponds  and  pools  of  black  water.  It  is  not  at 
all  an  unusual  thing  to  see  one  of  the  wooden  houses  of  which  the 
town  is  largely  composed,  detached  from  its  foundations,  placed 
bodily  on  a  sort  of  large  truck,  wheeled  off,  and  planted  somewhere 
else.  One  of  the  pleasantest  sights  of  JJenver  is  the  workmen's 
-cottages — comfortable  neat  little  wooden  houses,  containing  five 
•or  six  rooms,  with  creepers  climbing  over  them,  and  smart  muslin 
Winds  in  the  wiudows,  and  generally  a  verandah  or  good-sized 
porch,  in  which  the  labouring  man,  having  made  his  three  or 
four  dollars  a  day,  may  sit  and  enjoy  his  supper  al  fresco. 

Denver  is  a  favourite  resort  lor  American  tourists  because  it  is 
Ihe  great  centre  from  which  excursions  are  made  to  the  liocky 
Mountains.  Of  these  excursions  there  are  few  more  interesting 
than  that  to  Idaho  Springs,  a  village  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountains,  fifty-six  miles  distant  Irom  Denver,  and  about  two 
thousand  feet  higher,  which  is  reached  in  three  hours  and  a  half 
by  a  narrow-gauge  railway.  The  foot  of  the  mountains  is  gained 
after  a  run  of  sixteen  miles  across  the  plain,  and  there  it  is  that 
the  traveller  first  begins  to  see  for  himself  that  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains were  not  so  named  without  good  reason.  For  the  remaining 
forty  miles  the  train  meanders  up  the  Clear  Creek  Canon. 
Appleton,  the  Baedeker  of  America,  does  not,  we  should  imagine, 
•exaggerate  when  he  maintains  that  this  line  of  rail  passes  through 
one  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  localities  on  the  conti- 
nent.' The  same  authority  further  observes  that  "  it  is  claimed 
by  some  that  no  railroad  ride  in  the  country  equals  this  in  all  the 
.conditions  of  wild  and  wonderful  scenery."  The  Caiion  is  for  the 
^greater  part  of  the  way  extremely  narrow,  and  the  torrent  is  fenced 
in  with  walls  of  fantastically  shaped  rock  rising  in  some  places 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  line.  The  tortuosity  of  its  course 
is  inadequately  represented  by  the  letter  S.  Some  little  distance 
from  Idaho  the  Canon  widens  out,  leaving  plenty  of  room 
for  the  village  which  owes  its  reputation  to  hot  soda  springs. 
Isature  has  not  placed  these  springs  in  the  midst  of  her  grandest 
scenery.  The  happy  valley,  which  three  or  four  years  ago  was 
almost  tenantless,  and  now  contains  two  thousand  inhabitants,  is 
picturesque,  but  not  striking,  in  its  aspect.  The  amphitheatre  of 
a-ocks  inclosing  it  is  not  very  high,  nor  very  steep,  nor  very  bare. 
The  slopes  are  scattered  over  with  pines  in  every  stage  of  growth 
:and  decay,  and  in  parts  covered  with  green  undergrowth.  The 
•dwellers  in  this  mountain-nest  employ  themselves  during  the 
summer  in  making  what  they  can  out  of  the  tourist,  from  whom 
the\  must  succeed  in  extracting  a  considerable  sum,  otherwise 
this  oci.upation  would  not  pay  in  a  district  where  agricultural 
•w.ai<e.s  range  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  day.  At  the  principal 
inu  tbe  traveller  gets  good  lodging  and  excellent  board  lor  three 
dollai-s  a  day.  The  food,  including  venison,  is  better  than  is  usually 
obtained  in  the  best  high-level  Swiss  inns,  and  the  accommodation 


quife  as  good,  with  the  single  and  rather  important  exception  that 
there  are  no  bells  in  the  bedrooms.  The  waiting  at  table  is  done 
by  women,  and  done  very  well.  When  the  tourist  has  departed, 
the  male  portion  of  the  population  indulge  almost  to  a  man  in  the 
exciting  pastime  of  "  prospecting"  for  gold  and  silver,  principally  the 
latter.  The  rocks  are  positively  honeycombed  in  all  directions  with 
quartz  mining  shafts,  and  the  burrows  of  the  "  gulcher,"  a  primitive 
dej'cription  of  miner  whose  occupation  is  now  all  but  gone. 
Although  Idaho  is  in  the  very  thick  of  the  silver-mining  industry, 
it  does  not  seem  as  if  "  prospecting  "  were  a  profitable  occupation, 
taking  it  all  round.  One  man,  whose  son  was  helper  at  a  livery 
stable,  had  lost  the  respectable  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars 
in  a  single  mine.  The  son  "  prospected  "  with  a  mate  of  his  last 
winter,  and  struck  a  vein  of  silver  which  returned  him  for  the 
entire  season  forty-five  dollars.  Next  winter  he  hopes  to  make 
more  by  following  up  the  same  vein.  A  project  is  now  on  hand 
for  driving  a  tunnel  right  through  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  side  of  the  watershed,  a 
distance  of  about  five  miles.  A  few  hundred  feet  have  already 
been  bored  at  an  expense,  according  to  report,  of  5^.  a  foot.  This 
is  the  biggest  thing  yet  attempted  in  mining  ;  and,  if  the  feat  is 
accomplished,  the  tunnel  will,  no  doubt,  in  course  of  time,  be 
bought  by  a  railway  company,  lying  as  it  does  not  many  miles 
outside  the  line  from  Denver  to  Idaho  and  Georgetown,  and  then 
Denver  will  lie  on  the  most  direct  highway  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Idaho,  at  a  height  of  twelve  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  four  thousand  above  the  springs,  are  some 
little  sheets  of  water  known  as  the  "  Chicago  lakes,"  so  called  not 
from  their  vicinity  to  Chicago,  which  is  twelve  hundred  miles 
away:,  but  because  an  inhabitant  of  Chicago  first  introduced  them 
to  public  notice.  These  lakes  are  approached  by  a  road  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  an  experienced  driver,  is  the  very  worst  in  the 
State  of  Colorado.  To  appreciate  the  full  force  of  this  admission 
one  must  bear  in  mind  that  nearly  all  the  roads  throughout  the 
Union  are  execrable,  even  in  New  York,  and  further  that  the  State 
of  Colorado,  containing  as  it  does  a  large  portion  of  the  backbone 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  presents  greater  obstacles  to  road-making 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  State.  This  road  of  unenviable 
notoriety  is,  moreover,  not  to  be  seen  at  its  best  just  now,  owing 
to  a  disastrous  thunderstorm,  which  not  long  ago  succeeded, 
during  the  short  space  of  au  hour  and  a  quarter,  in  washing  aivay 
a  considerable  portion  of  it,  together  with  two  railway  bridges  and 
several  huts.  To  say  that  the  road  was  lumpy  and  boggy  and 
rocky,  and  full  of  deep  holes  and  big  ruts,  is  to  leave  its  more  serious 
shortcomings  untold.  Over  the  middle  of  it  large  boulders  of 
granite  were  scattered  in  profusion,  and  the  Chicago  Creek,  an  icy 
torrent  which  it  crossed  and  recrossed  half  a  dozen  times,  was 
spanned  by  bridges  of  loose  logs  of  wood,  with  interstices  so 
gaping  that  the  driver  acknowledged  to  feeling  a  qualm  for  the 
safety  of  his  horses.  The  road  passes  the  laundries  of  Hop  Chang 
and  two  other  Celestial  washermen,  inhabiting  modest-looking 
wooden  huts,  after  which  dwellings  become  rare,  though  here 
and  tliere  a  "  gulcher  "  might  be  observed  seated  at  his  cottage- 
door  critically  examining  a  sample  of  mould.  In  the  first 
three  miles  many  new  sights  attract  the  traveller's  attention. 
There  are  some  "  blackbirds,"  not  answering  to  our  idea  of 
a  blackbird,  but  a  creature  bearing  a  much  greater  resem- 
blance to  a  small  slim  pigeon ;  the  lovely  "  blue  bird,"  in 
colour  like  a  kijig-fisher,  but  twice  the  size  ;  the  little  "  chip- 
munk,'' resembling  variegated  squirrels,  that  dart  in  and  out  along 
the  dead  trees  ami  over  the  rocks  like  lizards ;  a  caterpillar, 
mustard  colour  in  the  middle  and  black  at  each  end,  covered  with 
long  white  hairs:  huge  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  and  a  low 
wild  rose  with  red  leaves  and  large  berries  of  brilliant  hue. 
And  eight  miles'  drive  through  fine  rock  scenery,  sprinkled  with 
burnt  pine  forests  lifting  up  their  bare  polls  to  the  sky,  some 
charred  and  blackened,  others  glistening  smooth  and  white  in 
the  sun,  brings  the  traveller  to  the  "  trail,"  a  rough  track  in 
parts  easy  riding  and  in  parts  very  steep  and  boggy.  Tbe 
trail  soon  passes  by  a  log  hut  of  the  usual  rough  construction, 
by  the  side  of  which  is  erected  a  tent.  The  hut  forms  one 
moderate-sized  room  with  a  stove  and  mud  chimney,  and  is 
being  ''  fixed  "  by  a  stalwart  friend  from  Denver  as  the  winter  abode 
of  two  boys  and  their  mother.  The  mother,  a  pleasant  and 
refined-looking  woman,  is  troubled  with  bronchitis  at  Denver, 
and  is  never  well  e.\cept  upon  the  mountains;  so  she  has  de- 
termined for  the  first  time  in  her  life  to  spend  the  winter 
with  her  sous  in  the  log  hut  and  tent,  and  had  just  cut  her 
fingers  badly  in  a  first  attempt  to  cut  hay  with  a  sickle  for  her 
cow.  She  looks  forward  without  misgiving  to  the  time  when  she 
shall  bo  snowed  up,  and  the  wild  deer  will  come  down  and 
pay  her  a  visit,  hoping  to  be  fed.  Clearly  this  is  no  ordinary 
woman  who  can  adapt  herself  with  so  much  energy  and  cheerful- 
ness to  an  unaccustomed  battle  with  the  elements  and  entirely  new 
conditions  of  life.  Quitting  the  hut,  the  path  traverses  a  pro- 
fusion of  enormous  boulders,  between  whicli  rise  the  trunks  of 
innumerable  pines,  some  burnt  and  blasted,  some  decayed,  and  some 
in  full  vigour.  Thousands  lie  prone  on  the  ground  obstructing 
the  p.ath.  On  one  side,  a  sheer  precipice  of  bare  rock  would  rise 
far  above  ;  and  on  the  other,  a  grove  of  green  and  fiourishing 
pines,  while  further  on  countless  bare  poles  rise  thick  and  erect 
like  the  spears  of  some  vast  army.  The  lakes  themselves  are  by 
no  means  imposing,  being  scarcely  more  than  a  few  acres  in  extent ; 
and  the  weury  tourist  may,  without  missing  much,  spare  himself 
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tlie  last  lialf-hour  of  steep  climb.  The  view  is  nowhere  extensive  ; 
but  probably  another  two  or  three  hoars'  cliaib  would  sulHce  to 
scale  the  summit  of  the  "  Great  Divide,''  a  I'eat  which  we  under- 
stand is  not  as  ditlicult  as  it  appears. 


NAVAL  ARMAMENTS. 

IF  one  sheep-breeder  possessed  4,200  sheep,  and  another  420,  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  former  would  require  more  sheep- 
dogs than  the  latter ;  indeed,  if  the  Rule  of  Three  can  be  relied 
on,  it  might  be  thought  that  he  required  a  great  many  more  ;  but 
then,  happily,  the  Kule  of  Three  can  be  disregarded  by  bold  men  ; 
and,  if  the  sheep-breeder  had  sufficient  courage,  be  would  wisely 
ignore  superstitions,  and  make  up  his  miud  that  only  a  few  more 
dogs  were  necessary  for  the  4,200  than  for  the  420.  For  holding 
such  a  view  be  could  tind  ample  justilicatiou,  as  be  would  only  be 
following  the  example  of  thote  who  consider  the  interests  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  has  lately  been  pointed  out  by  an  alarmist  that 
in  1881  the  total  tonnage  of  English  steamers  was  4,200,000  tons, 
that  of  French  steamers  420,000  tons.  It  seemed  then,  at  first 
sight,  not  preposterous  to  argue  that,  to  protect  her  mercantile 
fleet,  England  needed  many  more  ships  than  France  ;  but  this 
puerile  fallacy  has  been  triumphantly  derided.  It  was  supported 
by  those  tiresome  argumentative  men  who  are  so  much  given  to 
facts  and  figures ;  but  cool  courage  can  afford  to  despise  facts  and 
figures ;  and  superior  persons,  who  look  at  things  calmly,  have 
no  need  of  statistics  which  may  disturb  sensible  contentment. 
ExjJressions  of  confidence — showing  all  the  more  valour  from 
the  fact  that  tliey  were  based  on  nothing  in  particular— were 
deemed  the  best  answer  to  comparisons  between  our  merchant 
fleet  and  that  of  France,  and  also  to  any  statements  about  the 
extent  of  our  colonial  possessions,  about  our  importations  of  food, 
about  our  having  no  defence  but  tlie  nav}'.  Such  matters  ma}'  be 
despised  by  the  brave  man  who  has  resolution  enough  to  ignore 
disagreeable  truths.  The  drivelling  alarmists  who  rely  on  the 
facts  of  our  own  time  and  the  figures  of  modern  international 
bookkeeping,  should  abandon  their  wearisome  habit  of  paying  so 
much  attention  to  the  present  condition  of  things,  and  should 
calm  their  shattered  nerves  by  studying  the  accounts  of  Tral'algar, 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the  deleat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  or  some 
other  equally  apposite  histories. 

Such  apparently  is  the  view  which  has  found  favour.  The 
alarmists,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  be  convinced  ;  but  perhaps 
the  manner  in  which  their  arguments  have  been  met  may  have  the 
same  result  as  the  most  complete  refutation  would  have  had,  and 
may  reduce  them  to  silence.  Every  one  knows  the  impossibility  of 
meeting  in  argument  a  man  who  relies  on  generalizations,  and 
never  condescends  to  facts.  Those  who  find  that  well-considered 
statements,  based  on  information  which  has  been  carefully  col- 
lected, are  thought  to  be  sufficiently  answered  by  a  few  well-worn 
phrases  and  by  references  about  as  pertinent  as  references  to  travel 
by  carrier's  waggon  would  be  in  answer  to  the  complaints  of  a 
railway  reformer,  may  well  despair  of  producing  any  imprLSsion, 
and  give  up  what  seems  a  hopeless  task.  In  commenting  on  the 
debate  on  the  Navy  Estimates  last  week  the  Times,  wiiich  seems 
in  this  matter  very  fairly  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  majority 
of  Englishmen,  referred  to  the  battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  to 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar  to  show  how  British  seamen  have  been  able 
to  deal  with  a  foe  ai  sea.  Now,  never  perhaps  since  fleets  have  ex- 
isted has  there  been  a  greater  change  than  that  which  has  occurred 
in  the  conditions  of  naval  warfare  during  the  seventj'-seven  years  that 
have  almost  passed  since  Trafalgar.  England  has  lost  one  great  ad- 
vantage she  possessed,  and,  owing  to  her  enormously  extenaed  com- 
merce, has  become  tar  more  vulnerable.  The  method  of  constructing 
war  ships  has  become  utterly  ditt'erentfrom  what  it  was,  and  neces- 
sarily the  manner  of  fighting  them  must  also  be  altogether  uifl'ereut. 
The  Injiexihle  and  the  Aniiral  Duperre  bear  about  as  much  re- 
semblance to  the  Victory  and  the  Jiedoutable  as  the  Victory  and  the 
Redoutahle  did  to  Roman  gallej  s.  It  would  be  as  pertinent  to  reler 
to  the  exploits  of  Le  \\  iit's  admirals,  in  order  to  prove  the  peril 
of  EngLind,  as  to  refer  to  the  achievements  of  Nelson  in  the  great 
war,  in  order  to  prove  the  safety  of  England.  Such  references  are 
indeed  childish,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  gravely  made  shows 
how  profound  is  the  confidence  felt  in  the  general  willingness  to 
accept  anything  as  an  answer  to  the  alarmists  ;  and  these  latter 
may  well  feel  that  despair  which  is  often  felt  by  those  who  have 
to  deaf  with  a  superstition.  Fortunately,  however,  it  it  not  always 
possible  to  reply  to  serious  arguments  by  meaningless  phrases,  or 
by  allusions  to  what  happened  before  steam  had  changed  commerce 
and  warlare  alike.  It  is  not  invariably  advisable  to  trust  in  rub- 
bish such  as  Sir  E.  Watkin  delights  iu  when  defending  the 
Channel  Tunnel.  Content  as  Englishmen  usually  are  with  clap- 
trap about  the  navy,  it  would  hardly  do  for  a  member  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  reply  to  an  opponent  by  conventional  allusions  and 
■well-worn  phrases.  An  answer,  or  an  attempt  at  an  answer,  must 
sometimes  be  made,  and  facts  and  figures  must  be  adduced.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  debate  just  alluded  to.  Lord  Henry 
Lennox  delivered  the  speech  which  previously  he  had  been 
obliged  to  postpone,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  to  reply  to  him. 
No  speaker  in  the  House  of  tlommons  is  less  given  to  platitudes 
than  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  and  on  this  occasion  he  care- 
fully compared  the  strength  of  the  English  and  French  navies. 
It  is  a  most  fortunate  thing  that  such  a  course  was  followed, 
because  arguments  and  statistics  based  on  facts,  or  supposed 


I  facts,  can  be  dealt  with,  whereas  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with 
the  windy  nonsense  which  is  generally  thought  a  sufficient 
answer  to  alarmists.  In  the  debate  on  the  Estimates,  Mr. 
Trevelyan  did  take  the  rare  and  gratifying  course  of  refraining 
from  claptrap,  and  seriously  attempted  to  refute  his  antagonist. 
His  speech,  in  which  he  showed  even  more  than  his  usual  ability, 
!  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  complete  answer  to  those  who 
complain  of  our  naval  defences.  In  reality  it  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  ;  but  it  stands  alone  as  the  only  attempt  at  a  real  defence  of 
the  existing  state  of  things  which  recent  criticisms  have  produced, 
j  and  has  a  lasting  interest  as  showing  all  that  one  of  the  most  able 
members  of  the  Government  can  say  when  called  on  to  prove  that 
our  navy,  when  compared  with  those  of  other  Powers,  is  as  strong 
as  it  should  be.  It  requires  some  three  or  four  years  to  add  sub- 
stantially to  a  fleet,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan's  exposition  of  our  naval 
strength  should  certainly  not  be  forgotten  in  a  week. 

He  did  not  in  any  way  indicate  from  what  source  his  figures 
were  obtained,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  his  statement  differed 
considerably  from  others  which  have  been  made  on  this  subject 
and  have  not  been  contradicted.  The  main  facts  supposed  to  be 
shown  by  it  were  our  great  superiority  to  the  French  in  ironclads 
and  armour-piercing  guns.  England  possesses,  said  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  26  ironclads  in  commission  and  23  in  reserve, 
with  a  total  displacement  of  320,000  tons.  The  French  have 
only  II  ironclads  in  commission  and  29  in  reserve,  with  a  total 
displacement  of  225,000  tons.  Of  the  French  ships  twenty-one, 
of  ours  only  two,  have  wooden  frames.  These  figures,  no  doubt, 
indicate  considerable  superiority  ;  but,  even  with  the  most  implicit 
acceptance,  they  assuredly  do  not  indicate  such  a  superiority  as 
ought  to  exist.  England's  mercantile  steam  fleet  is,  as  has  teen, 
mentioned,  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  France ;  her  colonial  pos- 
sessions are  far  more  extensive,  and  she  has  next  to  no  army.  Shef 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  proportionately  a  great  deal  stronger  than 
Mr.  Trevelyan's  own  statement  shows  her  to  be.  Even  if  he  is- 
perfectly  correct  as  to  the  superiority  he  claims,  can  it  be  argued 
that  this  is  sufficient  for  a  navy  which,  in  the  event  of  war,, 
would  be  the  sole  protection  of  the  country  from  invasion,  and. 
would  have  to  guard  a  commerce  extending  all  over  the  world  ? 
The  present  state  of  the  two  navies  is  not,  however,  what  the  morbid 
alarmists  most  strongly  insist  on,  and  to  draw  attention  merely  to 
it  is  altogether  misleading.  It  is  the  future  strength  of  the  Frenck 
navy  which  occasions  grave  apprehension  to  those  who  have- 
studied  our  position  as  a  maritime  Power.  France,  in  adherence 
to  a  programme  laid  down  some  time  ago,  is  now  building  a  large 
number  of  very  powerful  ironclads.  We  are  not  building  so  many, 
and  in  1885  the  French  fleet  of  first-class  vessels  will  be  very 
formidably  strong.  On  this  point  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  Lord. 
Henry  Lennox's  figures,  though  we  believe  them  to  be  accurate^ 
It  may  be  said  that  he  is  a  partisan  in  the  matter.  The  au- 
thority of  Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's^ 
will,  however,  hardly  be  impeached.  From  the  information 
given  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work  on  the  British  Navy^ 
it  appears  that  the  French  are  building  fourteen  vessels  of  over 
5,000  tons,  the  total  tonnage  being  118,597.  Including  Xhe:  Ajax 
and  Afjamemnon,  we  are  building  seven  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
59,908.  Two  of  the  French  ships  are  considerably  larger  and 
more  powerful  than  any  that  we  are  constructing.  It  can  scarcely 
be  disputed  then,  even  by  those  most  resolute  in  despising 
scares,  that  within  no  long  time  our  proportionate  strength, 
will  be  greatly  diminished.  The  only  defence  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty  could  make,  when  speaking  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  was  to  strike  out  a  vessel  not  yet  begun,  whick 
had  been  wrongly  included  by  a  distinguished  Admiral  in 
the  list  of  ships  now  building,  and  to  state  that  the  work  of  the 
French  dockyards  was  often  below  the  estimate.  This  is 
doubtless  true  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  English  dockyards.  A  return  published  in  1879  showed 
that,  in  eight  years  out  of  fourteen,  the  building  of  ironclads 
had  been  short  of  the  estimate.  The  weakness  of  the  defence 
on  this  point  is  even  more  convincing  than  anything  that  has 
been  said  or  written  on  the  other  side.  When  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  French  are  building  more  ships  and  stronger  ships  than 
we  are,  all  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  can  say  is  that 
one  vessel  has  been  wrongly  included,  and  that  the  work  done 
may  fall  somewhat  short  of  what  is  promised.  With  guns  the 
case  is  even  worse.  Mr.  Trevelyan  alleged  that  on  French  ironclads 
there  are  284  armour-piercing  guns,  weighing  altogether  4,476 
tons,  and  in  the  English  navy  4S0  armour-piercing  guns,  weigh- 
ing altogether  6,224  tons.  He  quoted  from  a  report  which  has 
not  been  published,  and  did  not  define  what  thickness  of  armour 
he  meant,  so  that  this  part  of  his  speech  was  not  so  definite  as 
might  be  wished.  What  he  said  about  breech-loading  guns  ad- 
mitted, unfortunatelj^  of  no  doubt.  The  French  have  eight  of 
the  new  type  mounted  on  finished  vessels.  In  the  English  navy 
there  is  not  one.  If  the  War  Office  keeps  its  word,  three  are  to  be 
ready  in  December  next,  two  in  March  and  six  in  July  18S3.  The 
French  have,  therefore,  now  nearly  twice  as  many  of  these  guns 
as  we  shall  have  at  this  time  next  year.  An  alarmist  could 
hardly  ask  for  a  better  confirmation  of  bis  views. 

The  deficiency  of  the  navy  in  this  respect  is,  of  course,  more  th© 
fiiult  of  Woolwich  than  of  the  Admiralty,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  sluggishness  which  has  been  shown  may  lead  to  the  aboli- 
tion of"  the  abominable  dual  system,  so  severely  commented  on 
by  Sir  T.  Brassey,  under  which  the  Admiralty  has  practically 
little  control  over  the  manufacture  of  guns  for  the  navy.  Tha 
innocence  of  the  Admiralty  in  this  matter,  however,  in  no  way 
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affects  the  main  question.  It  Las  been  contended  that,  compared 
with  the  navies  of  other  countries,  and  especially  with  that  of 
Trance,  the  English  navy  is  not  so  stron;^  as  it  should_  be.  In 
answer  it  is  pointed  out  that  England  is  strongrer  in  ironclads 
by  about  forty-three  per  cent.  She  has,  it  is  true,  ten  times  more 
commerce  to  protect,  and  much  larger  dependencies ;  and  she 
must  rely  on  the  navy  as  her  sole  defence,  having  no  army.  It  is 
apparently  thought  that  these  facts  are  balanced  by  the  superior- 
ity mentioned  ;  but,  even  if  it  be  so,  and  if  the  ratio  of  143  to  loo 
is  clearly— to  all  but  alarmists— the  same  as  the  ratio  of  4,200,000 
to  420,000,  even  then  the  disagreeable  reflection  must  remain 
that,  within  no  long  space  of  time,  this  superiority  will  inevitably 
le  much  diminished. 


A  FRENCH  OTHELLO. 

THE  energetic  Director  of  the  Theatre  de  TOdeon,  M.  de  la 
Eouuat,  has  just  brought  out  a  new  translation  of  Othello. 
The  French  are  fond  of  talking  about  Shakspeare,  and  of  quoting 
short  sentences  from  him,  such  as  "That  is  the  question,"  as 
though  they  had  the  right  to  treat  him  with  the  easy  familiarity 
of  a  close  intimacy.  We  suspect  that  this  is  little  better  than 
affectation.  His  plays  are  seldom  read  in  France,  though  there  is 
an  excellent  prose  translation  of  them  by  Fran9oi3  Hugo ;  and 
they  have  never  been  really  popular  on  the  French  stage.  The 
present  representation  of  Othello,  however,  is  so  good,  that  it  will 
not  only  be  popular  for  its  own  sake,  but  will  probably  lead  to  the 
study,  and  perhaps  to  the  representation,  of  some  of  the  other 
plays. 

Until  quite  recently  the  works  of  Shakspeare  were  regarded  by 
Frenchmen  as  a  tangled  wilderness,  wherein  a  beauty  might 
chance  to  be  concealed,  but  into  which  it  was  hazardous  to 
venture,  if,  indeed,  it  was  quite  worth  while  to  do  so  ;  for  it  was 
reported  that  the  beauty  was  a  rustic  maiden,  who  would  have 
to  be  properly  dressed,  and  instructed  in  suitable  deportment  and 
polite  conversation,  before  she  could  be  presented  at  Versailles. 
Voltaire,  whose  Zaire  is  evidently  borrowed  from  Othello,  was 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  wilderness,  but  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  explore  it.  That  merit  was  reserved  for  Ducis,  who 
published  successively  translations,  or  rather  adaptations,  of 
Hamlet,  Othello,  King  Lear,  and  Homeo  and  Juliet,  all  of  which 
were  represented  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise.  He  knew  no 
English,  at  least  when  he  began  to  write,  as  he  naively  admits  in 
the  preface  to  his  Hamlet,  published  in  1769: — 

Je  n'entends  point  I'Anglois,  et  j'ai  ose  faire  paraitre  Hanilot  sur  la 
Scene  Franijuise.  Tout  le  monde  conuoit  le  merite  du  Tlieatre  Anglois  de 
M.  de  la  I'lace.  C'est  d'liprcs  (et  ouvrage  pre'cieux  a  la  littc'rature  que 
j'ai  entrcpris  de  rendre  une  des  plus  singulieres  Trage'dies  de  Shakespeare. 

The  epithet  sinr/uliere  is  delicious.  The  quality  of  singularity  has, 
however,  been  carefully  eliminated,  and  the  work,  served  up  «  la 
Hacine,  appears  to  have  been  successful.  It  is  easy  to  laugh 
at  Ducis,  who,  to  judge  from  his  bust  on  the  staircase  of  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise,  must  have  been  a  small,  precise  person  ;  but 
let  it  be  set  down  in  his  favour  that  his  admiration  of  Shakspeare 
at  such  a  period  was  so  genuine.  His  favourite  play  was  evi- 
dently Hamlet,  to  which  he  returned  in  after  years,  when 
lie  had  become  intimate  with  Talma,  and  retouched  his  work  more 
than  once  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas  or  the  suggestions  of 
Lis  friend.  Talma,  so  for  as  we  know,  never  acted  any  other  ver- 
sion than  his.  In  Othello,  published  in  1792,  Ducis  departed 
from  his  original  even  more  widely  than  in  Hamlet.  The  char- 
acter of  lago,  the  delineation  of  which  he  could  not  help  admiring, 
appeared  to  him  too  dreadful  for  the  stage : — 

Je  suis  bien  persuade  que  si  les  Anglais  peuvent  observer  tranquillemcnt 
les  manoeuvres  d'un  pared  monstre  sur  la  scene,  les  Frangais  no  ])ourroient 
jamais  un  moment  y  souftrir  sa  presence,  encore  moins  I'y  voir  developpcr 
toute  I'etendue  et  toute  la  profondeur  de  sa  scele'ratesse.  C'est  ce  qui  ni'a 
engage'  a  iie  faire  connoitre  le  personnage  qui  le  remplace  si  foiblement 
■dans  ma  piece,  que  tout  h,  la  tin  du  denouement,  lorsque  le  malheur 
■d'Otbello  est  consomme'  par  la  mort  de  la  plus  lidelle,  de  la  plus  tendre  des 
amantes.  Je  me  suis  bien  garde  de  le  faire  paroitre  du  moment  qu'il  est 
connu,  du  moment  que  j'ai  revele  au  public  le  secret  aflreux  do  son  carac- 
tfere.  J'ai  pense'  mcme  que  si  le  spectateur  avoit  pu,  dans  le  cours  de  la 
tragedie,  le  soupQonner  seulcment,  au  travers  de  son  masque,  d'etre  le  jilus 
sc^lerat  des  honunes,  puisqu'il  e-t  le  plus  periide  des  amis,  e'en  otoit  fait 
du  sort  de  tout  I'ouvrage,  et  que  I'impression  prc'dominante  d'horrcur  qu'il 
cut  inspire  auroit  certaineratut  amorti  I'inte'ret  et  la  compassion  que  je 
voulois  appeller  sur  I'amanie  d'Othello  ct  sur  ce  brave  et  malhcureux 
Africain.  Aussi  est-ce  avec  une  intention  tres  dctermince  que  j'ai  cache' 
soigneusemeut  a.  mes  spectateurs  ce  caractere  atroce,  pour  ne  pas  les 
jrevolter. 

"What  curious  sentences  these  are,  especially  when  the  date  at 
•which  they  were  written  is  remembered !    Nor  is  the  treatment 
•of  Shakspeare's  tragedy  less  curious  than  the  preface.  The  number 
of  characters  is  reduced  to  seven.  Othello  and  Desderaona  are  each 
provided  with  a  confidant,  "according  to  custom";  Othello  is 
accompanied  by  lago,  called  Pezare  ;  and  Desdemona  by  her  nurse, 
Hermance,  who  replaces  Emilia.    Loredan,  son  to  the  Doge,  is  in 
love  with  Desdemona ;  but  she  is  ignorant  of  his  passion.  When 
the  play  begins  Othello  has  carried  off  Desdemona,  and  is  about  to  1 
be  married  to  her.     The  ceremony,  however,  is  interrupted  by  a  i 
tumult,  caused  by  the  machinations  of  Pezare,  but  believed  "by 
Othello  to  be  caused  by  Loredan.    Desdemona,  still  ignorant  of 
Loredan's  love,  implores  him  to  siive  her  father,  whose  life  is  in  ; 
danger  from  the  language  he  has  used  on  failing  to  obtain  the  i 
punishment  of  Othello  from  the  Senate.    She  further  gives  him  a 
chaplet  of  diamonds,  Othello's  present  to  her,  and  also  a  certain  j 


letter,  containing  a  promise  to  give  up  Othello,  which  her  father 
had  compelled  her  to  sign  without  reading,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Doge  may  pardon  her  father  under  the  belief  that  she  is  about 
to  marry  his  son.  We  will  quote  a  few  lines  from  this  part  of 
the  play.    Desdemona  is  addressing  Loredan : — 

'Votre  pc're,  seigneur,  ce  pere  qui  vous  aime, 
Peut  seul  sauver  le  mien  dans  son  p^ril  extreme. 
Comme  doge,  il  aura  du  pouvoir,  des  amis  ; 
Comme  pfere,  il  voudra  le  bonheur  de  son  Ills. 
Ah  !  si  do  cet  hj'men,  tous  deux  d'intelligence. 
Nous  pouvions  quelque  temps  lui  laisser  I'espe'rance  ! 
Seigneur,  si  ce  billet,  qui  vous  promet  ma  main, 
L'assuroit  de  mon  choix,  de  cet  hymen  prochain  ! 
Si  vous-meme  a  mes  pleurs  joignant  votre  prit;re 
Vous  I'engagiez,  seigneur,  a  proteger  mon  pure  ! 
Je  sais  que  ce  detour  blesse  la  verite  ; 
II  rc'pugue  h,  mon  cocur  et  dement  sa  licrte. 

These  pious  frauds  are  discovered  by  Pezare,  how,  we  are  not  in- 
formed, and  reported  to  Othello  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  guilty  love 
of  Loredan  and  Desdemona.  The  fifth  act  closely  follows  Shakspeare. 
Talma  played  Othello,  apparently  with  great  success,  to  judge  from 
the  praise  lavished  upon  him  by  the  author ;  and  the  tragedy  was 
performed  for  twelve  nights — no  doubt  a  considerable  number  at 
that  period.  The  most  amusing  part  of  the  version  of  Ducis 
has  yet  to  be  mentioned.  lie  was  so  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  Shakspeare's  termination  was  too  dreadl'ul,  that  he  has  printed 
a  "  denouement  heureux  qu'on  peut  substituer  au  denouement 
ftmeste,"  at  the  end  of  the  play.  As  Othello  is  about  to  strike 
Desdemona,  the  Doge  and  his  son  come  in,  the  villany  of  Pezare 
is  explained,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

The  chiefs  of  the  romantic  school,  who  are  never  weary  of 
saying  that  it  was  through  the  example  of  Shakspeare  that  they 
were  enabled  to  break  down  the  despotism  of  classical  forms,  did 
little  or  nothing  to  make  their  master  known  to  their  countrymen. 
The  elder  Dumas,  who  has  left  an  eloquent  description  of  the 
effect  produced  upon  him  by  English  actors  who  played  Shakspeare 
in  Paris,  did  indeed  bring  out  a  Hamlet,  which  achieved  a  certain 
success,  and  is  still  popular  on  the  provincial  stage  of  France.  It  is, 
however,  nearly  as  far  removed  from  the  Hamlet  of  Shakspeare  as 
is  that  of  Ducis.  It  is  curious  that  a  writer  who  shrank  from  no 
catastrophe,  however  violent  and  horrible,  should  have  thought 
the  end  of  Hamlet,  as  written  by  Shakspeare,  quite  unfit  for  the 
stage.  At  the  end  of  his  imitation — we  cannot  call  it  transla- 
tion— the  Ghost  rises,  touches  those  persons  who  are  to  die,  and 
when  they  have  sunk  lifeless  to  the  ground,  addresses  a  long  re- 
proach to  his  son  for  his  delay  in  taking  vengeance  on  his 
murderer,  and,  by  way  of  punishment,  exclaims  "Tu  vivras!" 
M.  Victor  Hugo,  though  he  has  published  a  rhapsody  on  Shakspeare, 
has  never  tried  his  hand  at  translating  one  of  his  plays.  Alfred  de 
Musset,  again,  in  La  Nuit  cVOctobre,  speaks  of  "  Michel  Ange  et 
les  Arts,  Shakspeare  et  la  Nature."  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
Alfred  de  Musset,  Parisian  pur  sang  as  he  was,  could  have  known 
English  ;  and  we  suspect  that  Shakspeare's  name  was  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  pointing  an  antithesis,  as  a  pendant  to  the  painter 
who  had  been  selected  as  a  type  of  art.  A  precursor  of  the 
romantic  school,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  translated  Othello  in  1829,  and 
got  it  played  at  the  Comedie  Frau^aise.  At  that  time  M.  Victor 
Hugo  had  not  published  any  specimen  of  that  wonderful  verse 
which  was  to  transform  the  old  rhyming  Alexandrine  into  a  new 
vehicle  for  conveying  thought ;  and  Alfred  de  Vigny  was  not 
strong  enough  to  originate  a  form  for  himself.  His  work  is  con- 
scientious and  scholarly,  but  dull,  and  had  httle  or  no  success  as 
an  acted  play,  though  tiled  at  more  than  one  theatre  after- 
wards. Public  taste  was  not  ripe  for  such  an  innovation ;  and 
he  says  in  his  preface  that  the  appearance  of  Othello  on  the  stage 
"  caused  as  great  a  scandal  as  if  the  Moor  had  desecrated  a  church." 
Since  his  day  there  has  been  no  serious  attempt  to  produce 
Shakspeare  at  the  OomiSdie  Franfaise,  though  the  possibility  of 
doing  so  has  often  been  discussed;  for  we  can  hardly  include  in 
that  category  the  curious  production  of  George  Sand,  who  iu 
1856  brought  out  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  "  tiree  de  Shakspeare 
et  arrangee,"  as  she  says,  called  Comme  il  vous  plai)-a.  It  bore 
so  little  resemblance,  however,  to  As  You  Like  It  that  it  is  said 
that  an  adapter  began  to  translate  it  for  the  JOnglish  stage  as  a 
new  French  play,  and  had  completed  the  first  act  before  he 
detected  any  resemblance  to  the  original.  The  Odeon,  we  believe, 
is  the  only  theatre  where  an  entire  play  by  Shakspeare  has  been 
acted  of  late  years.  In  1863  Macbeth  was  produced  there,  and  in 
1868  King  Lear.  Both  were  well  translated  by  M.  Jules  Lacroix, 
and  were  deservedly  successful.  In  the  former  M.  Taillade 
played  Macbeth  ;  in  the  latter  M.  Beauvallet,  ex-socitStaire  of  the 
Gomedie  Fran^aise,  played  Lear,  and  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  then 
a  beginner,  Cordelia.  In  1878  the  fifth  act  of  0</;e//o,  translated 
by  M.  Jean  Aicard,  was  played  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise.  M. 
Mounet-Sully  was  Othello,  and  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt  Desdemona. 
The  performance  produced  a  profound  impression,  and  was  fre- 
quently repeated.  It  was  naturally  expected  that  so  successful  a 
commencement  would  have  been  followed  by  the  production  of 
the  entire  tragedy ;  but  M.  Perrin  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
attempt  it. 

The  performance  of  Othello  at  the  Theatre  de  I'Odeon  is  not 
merely  successful  in  the  sense  of  being  favourably  receiveil  by  the 
audience  and  the  press ;  it  is  a  thoughtful  representation  of  a 
diihcult  tragedy,  and,  as  hardly  any  of  the  actors  can  ever  have 
seen  Othello  performed,  it  is  to  a  great  extent  original.  We 
need  only  notice  in  passing  the  points  of  excellence  in  which  a 
foreign  representation  usually  surpasses  an  English  one.  The 
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ictors  all  speak  clearly  aud  distinctly,  and  even  the  small  parts 
are  adequately  rendered.  Next,  the  accessories  are  a  frame  to  the 
picture,  and  nothing  more.  The  supernumeraries  do  not  so  crowd 
the  stage  that  the  principals  are  hard  to  find;  and  the  scenery 
does  not  distract  the  spectator.  You  feel  that  it  is  appropriate, 
tut  you  do  not  look  at  it ;  and  the  name  of  the  upholsterer  who 
made  Desdemona's  bed  is  not  noted  in  the  playbill.  The  new 
translation  is  by  a  M.  Louis  de  Gramont,  a  young  poet  who  has 
hitherto  been  kuown  only  as  the  author  of  a  short  a  propos  called 
Britannicus  et  Vlntinie  performed  on  a  birthday  of  Kaciue.  It  is 
exceedingly  well  done  ;  and,  what  is  so  important  for  an  acting 
version,  is  full  of  well-rounded  lines,  which  are  easy  to  speak,  and 
impress  the  audience  without  compelling  the  actors  to  force  them. 
AVe  have  only  space  for  one  short  quotation;  it  is  from  Othello's 
famous  soliloquy  (Act  iii.  sc.  3)  :— 

Adieu,  combats  qui  nous  brulez  de  votre  flamme  ^ 
Et  de  I'ambition  taitcs  une  vertu ; 
Tambours  qui  ranimez  le  courage  abattu, 
Filres  aux  sons  aii;us,  trompettes  e'clatantcs, 
Chevaux  qui  bondissez  joveux  autour  des  tuntcs  ! 
Adieu,  tiers  cscadrons  aux  panaches  mouvants, 
Etendards  qui  ilottez  supcrbcs  sous  les  vents  ; 
Adieu,  vous  qui  groiulfz  plus  haul  que  le  tonuerrc, 
Engins  de  moi't  !  Adieu  la  gloire !  Adieu  la  guerre  ! 
C'en  est  fait  d'Otliello  .... 

There  vras  once  a.  hope  that  M.  Mounet-Sully  might  have  been 
secured  for  the  part  of  Othello.  We  have  seen  him  play  Orosmane 
in  Zaire,  and  ever  since  that  evening  have  longed  to  see  him  in 
Othello.  lie  would  have  been  admirable.  The  scheme,  however, 
came  to  nothing,  aud  M.  de  la  Kounat  engaged  M.  Taillade,  lie 
is  a  deservedly  popular  actor  of  drama,  and,  as  we  mentioned 
above,  made  a  great  success  at  the  same  theatre  in  former  days  as 
Macbeth.  In  the  opening  scenes  of  Othello  he  was  somewhat 
frigid  on  the  first  night,  and  i'ailed  to  mark  the  requisite  contrast 
between  the  happiness  born  of  successful  war  and  successful  love 
aud  the  misery  caused  by  lago's  revelations.  We  luiderstand, 
however,  that  the  first  representation,  the  only  one  at  which  we 
could  be  present,  was  marred  by  several  untoward  accidents 
tehiud  the  scenes.  In  the  scenes  with  lago  M.  Taillade  fully 
rose  to  the  situation,  and  the  whole  audience  greeted  him  with 
■well-merited  applause.  His  finest  moment  in  this  part  of  the 
play  was  the  incoherent  tirade  at  the  end  of  which  he  falls 
down  in  a  lit.  It  would  be  hard  for  anybody  to  improve  upon 
Mm  in  this  passage.  He  was  almost  equally  good  in  the  very 
difficult  scene  where  Othello  strikes  Desdemona  in  the  presence  of 
Lodovico  (Act  iv.  sc.  i).  Unfortunately  M.  Tailhide  has  a  some- 
what harsh  and  unsympathetic  voice,  and  he  was  therefore  unable 
to  throw  all  the  pathos  we  had  expected  into  the  last  scene.  This 
was  set  in  a  new  way.  The  bed,  the  canopy  of  which  was  sup- 
ported on  four  pillars  (copied,  probably,  from  some  Venetian 
model),  was  placed  on  a  raised  platform  near  the  middle  of  the 
stage,  with  its  side  toward  the  audience.  Othello  leaps  on  the 
bed  from  the  opposite  side,  and  smothers  Desdemona  with  the 
pillow,  exactly  according  to  the  stage-direction  in  Shakspeare.  All 
this  scene  the  actor  played  with  a  calm  and  concentrated  passion,  as 
though  he  were  carrying  out  a  judicial  sentence,  not  gratifying 
personal  vengeance  ;  and  despair  never  found  more  harrowing  ex- 
pression than  that  which  he  threw  into  the  line,  "  Mais  que  fait 
done,  grand  Dieu,  ton  tounerre  la  haut  P  "  when  he  has  discovered 
the  treachery  of  which  he  has  been  made  the  victim.  After  the 
final  speech  he  stabs  himself  in  the  throat,  not  in  the  chest,  and 
falls  across  the  bed  at  Desdemona's  feet. 

Mile.  Tessandier,  if  not  an  ideal  Desdemona,  plays  the  part 
with  intelligence  and  grace.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  whole 
performance,  however,  is,  to  our  mind,  the  lago  of  M.  Ohelles.  It 
is  a  really  marvellous  impersonation.  "  Honest  lago,"  as  he 
plays  it,  would  have  taken  in  persons  far  less  trustful  than 
the  Moor.  He  is  so  attractive ;  so  candid  and  open ;  so  full  of 
fun,  as  in  the  opening  scene  with  Brabantio  ;  his  manners  are 
so  hearty,  and  his  voice  so  soft  and  insinuating,  no  one  could  sup- 
pose such  a  gentleman  as  he  is  capable  of  a  crime.  In  his  soli- 
loquies, however,  and  in  the  scenes  with  Emilia,  he  lets  the  dark 
side  of  his  character  be  seen.  His  voice  becomes  harsh  and 
strident,  his  gestures  are  rough,  and  he  has  a  laugh  like  that  of 
a  mocking  fiend.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  commend  his  liicial 
expression.  In  his  scenes  with  Othello  he  generally  contrives  to 
stand  in  such  a  position  that  Othello  cannot  see  his  face,  and  he 
glances  at  his  victim  with  a  sneer  of  assured  revenge — the  sort  of  ex- 
pression that  a  snake  might  wear  when  it  had  got  its  victim  well 
within  reach  of  its  coils.  From  the  rest  of  the  performers  we  must 
especially  select  the  Cassio  of  M.  Albert  Lambert,  a  young  actor 
of  great  promise,  who  adds  to  a  gallant  bearing  no  ordinary  sliare 
of  intelligence.  As  usual,  Bianca  and  the  Clown  are  omitted ; 
but  with  these  exceptions  the  play  is  faithfully  performed  without 
curtailment. 


SILVER  IN  INDIA. 

WE  have  heard  much  of  the  losses  through  the  depreciation  of 
silver  suti'ered  by  the  Indian  Government,  by  European 
residents  in  India,  and  by  all  who  trade  with  the  silver-u.sing 
countries ;  but  we  have  been  told  little  of  the  counterbalancing 
advantages  to  India.  Yet  they  are  not  slight.  The  depreciation 
of  silver  means  that  the  value  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold  has 
fallen — in  other  words,  that  it  takes  a  greater  quantity  of  silver 


now  than  formerly  to  buy  a  given  quantity  of  gold.  Ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  fifteen  and  a  half  ounces  of  silver  exchanged  for  one 
ounce  of  gold,  but  now  more  than  seventeen  ounces  of  silver  are 
required  to  purchase  one  ounce  of  gold.  The  effect  of  this  upon 
those  who  trade  with  silver-using  countries  we  are  all  acquainted 
with ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  its  effect  is  to  stimulate  expor- 
tation from  India,  and  generally  from  the  silver-using  countries  to 
the  gold-using  countries.  For  example,  if  an  exporter  from  India 
were  to  sell  now  the  commodity  in  which  he  deals  for  the  same 
gold  price  in  London  which  he  received  for  it — let  us  say  twelve 
years  ago — for  every  sovereign  he  received  twelve  years  ago  he 
would  have  obtained  only  ten  rupees,  whereas  now  he  would 
receive  about  eleven  rupees.  We  are  speaking  conventionally, 
assuming,  as  is  generally  done,  that  the  rupee  is  worth  two  shil- 
lings exactly,  which  is  not  strictly  accurate  ;  and  we  are  also 
assuming  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  is  about  ten  per 
cent.,  which  likewise  is  not  quite  accurate ;  but  the  statements  in 
both  cases  are  near  enough  to  the  truth  to  illustrate  what  we 
mean.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  whether  there  has  been  any 
decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  in  India,  in  the  absence 
of  inquiries  as  to  prices  and  the  causes  of  their  fluctuations  which 
would  be  necessary  to  base  a  correct  opinion  upon  ;  but  we  may 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  if  the  purchasing  power  of 
silver  has  decreased  in  India,  the  decrease  is  slight  compared  with 
the  decrease  in  Europe.  Consequently,  the  eleven  rupees  which 
the  Indian  exporter  obtains  for  his  pound  in  London  are  still 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  "^ood  as  they  were  a  dozen  j'ears  ago  in 
India.  Therefore,  the  Indian  exporter  practically  obtains  nearly 
ten  per  cent,  more  for'his  goods  tban  he  did  a  dozen  years  ago,, 
even  though  the  gold  price  h.as  remained  absolutely  the  same 
during  tlie  whole  time.  In  short,  so  far  as  the  Indian  exporter  is 
concerned,  the  depreciation  of  silver  is  to  him  what  the  bounty  ou 
export  is  to  the  Continental  sugar-grower.  It  enables  him  to  com- 
pete with  other  exporters  who  are  nearer  the  European  market, 
and  who  thus  possess  natural  advantages  over  him.  The  result  is,, 
as  we  have  already  said,  to  stimulate  exportation  from  India,  and, 
therefore,  to  stimulate  production  in  India,  and  the  cultivation  of 
produce  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  Europe.  We  see  this 
more  particularly  in  the  growth  of  the  trade  in  wheat  from  India. 
A  little  while  ago  the  notion  of  exporting  Indian  wheat  to  Europe 
seemed  chimerical ;  but  now  the  trade  is  well  established,  and  at 
present  it  has  assumed  very  large  proportions,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently. The  sudden  increase  in  the  trade  of  late  is  not  due 
wholly — perhaps  we  should  say  the  sudden  increase  is  not  at  all 
due — to  the  depreciation  in  silver ;  but  the  springing  up  of  the- 
trade  itself  is  directly  traceable  to  the  depreciation  of  silver, 
although  it  has  been  helped  by  other  important  causes.  Estimat- 
ing the  rupee  at  two  shillings,  we  find  that  the  value  of  wheat 
exported  from  India  in  1880  was,  in  round  figures,  two  and  three- 
quarter  millions  sterling,  while  last  year  the  value  rose  to  seven 
and  a  half  millions  sterling,  aud  in  the  current  year  so  far  the 
value  has  continued  to  increase. 

The  sudden  trebling  of  the  export  of  wheat  last  year  was  due 
mainly  to  the  failure  of  the  American  wheat  crops.    It  is  now 
Certain  that  the  harvests  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  were 
much  more  deficient  than  was  supposed  at  the  time,  and  the  great 
speculators  who  control  the  markets  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
having  found  for  two  or  three  years  running  that  they  had  control 
of  the  European  markets,  assumed  that  they  would  be  able  to  fix 
the  prices  this  year  also  at  their  will.    Accordingly,  they  bought 
up  all  the  supplies  that  came  to  market,  and  have  held  most  of 
them  hack  in  the  hope  of  forcing  up  prices.    The  export  of  wheat 
from  the  United  States,  therefore,  has  been  very  small  since  the 
harvest,  and,  in  consequence,  English  buyers  have  had  to  look 
to  other  sources  for  their  supplies.    Thus  the  Indian  exporters 
were  afforded  an  opportunity  which  they  have  not  been  slow- 
to  take  advantage  of.    But,  of  course,  they  would  have  been 
unable  to  do  this  had  it  not  been  that  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways had  made  a  great  export  of  wheat  already  possible,  and 
indeed  had  led,  along  with  the  depreciation  in»silver  to  which, 
we   have  referred  above,  to  the  gradual  growth  of   a  con- 
siderable trade.    Before  railways  were  constructed  wheat  was 
grown  only  for  home  consumption.    Even  export  to  neighbour- 
ing provinces  was  impossible,  as  we  know  from  the  fact  that 
terrible  famines  previiiled  in  some  parts  of  India,  while  there  was 
an  over-abundance  of  food  in  other  parts.    The  opening  up  of  the 
country  by  railways  happily  has  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things ; 
has  brought  the  markets  of  Europe  within  reach  of  the  cultivators, 
and  has  thus  given  a  great  stimulus  to  industry,  while  it  is  pouring 
new  and  iinaccustomed  wealth  into  the  Punjaub  and  the  North- 
western Provinces.    The  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  con- 
tributed still  further  to  make  the  trade  possible.    In  the  old  time, 
when  all  ships  had  to  go  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  when 
freights  were  dear,  the  export  of  wheat  from  India  to  Europe  was 
impossible  ;  but  now,  through  the  Suez  Canal,  wheat  can  be  sent 
in  a  few  weeks  from  Bombay  to  Marseilles  and  London,  and,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  the  trade  is  assuming  very  considerable  pro- 
portions.    It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  the  trade  with  France, 
Belgium,  and  some  other  of  the  Continental  countries,  is  growing 
quite  as  rapidly  as  that  with  England.    A  very  large  increase  in 
tlie  exports  of  wheat  to  France  is  shown  by  the  returns  for  last 
year,  and  there  is  also  a  marked  increase  in  the  exports  to  Egypt, 
which,  we  presume,  were  intended,  not  for  Egypt — itself  a  wheat- 
growing  country — but  for  some  other  destination,  probably  for 
some  Continental  country,  the  trade  through  Egypt  being  evi- 
dently a  transit  trade,  and  not  a  trade  of  ultimate  destination. 
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The  o-rowth  of  the  wheat  trade,  then,  is  rendered  possible  by 
the  j^reat  public  worlis  which  are  transfbrminij  the  lace  of  India, 
and  by  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal.  But,  even  with  rail- 
ways and  the  Suez  Canal,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  be 
maintained  but  for  the  depreciation  of  silver.  Daring  the  past 
few  months  Indian  wheat  has  been  sold  in  the  London  market  at 
forty  shillings  a  quarter;  but,  as  we  pointed  out  above,  the  real 
price  obtained  by  the  Indian  exporter  is  not  twenty  rupees,  but 
twenty-two  rupees.  In  reality,  therefore,  the  price  is,  roughly, 
about  ten  per  cent,  higher  than  the  nominal  price,  which  in  itself 
is  a  considerable  profit.  If,  then,  the  value  of  silver  were  to  rise 
to  its  old  level,  it  is  very  doubtlul  whether  the  trade  in  wheat 
would  not  be  completely  put  a  stop  to.  The  farther  e.xtension 
of  railways  in  India,  the  growth  of  wealth,  the  cheapening  of 
freights,  and  other  changes  may,  of  course,  after  a  little  while, 
enable  India  to  sell  wheat  in  London  ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
she  can  do  at  present.  But  for  the  moment  it  seems  certain  that 
she  could  not  sell  it  under  ibrty  shillings  a  quarter,  and  she  can 
sell  even  at  forty  shillings  only  because  the  depreciation  of  silver 
practically  adds  ten  per  cent,  to  the  gold  price  obtained  in  London. 
When  the  American  harvests  were  very  abundant,  as  in  1879,  the 
export  of  wheat  from  India  was  somewhat  under  a  million  sterling 
in  value,  showing  appsirently  that  India  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  the  United  States,  when  the  harvests  in  the  latter 
country  are  good.  But  the  increase  in  the  export  of  wheat  to 
seven  and  a  half  millions  in  value,  last  year,  shows  that  she  can 
compete  when  the  American  harvests  are  bad.  America,  in  fact, 
in  normal  times,  fixes  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  European  markets, 
and  India  is  barely  able  to  compete  with  her  aided  by  the  de- 
preciation in  silver.  Were  the  depreciation  to  disappear,  therefore, 
and,  consequently,  the  eflective  price  received  by  India  for  her 
wheat  to  fall,  India  would  be  shut  out  of  the  European  market. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  would  be  no  real  loss  to  India ;  that 
xit  present  she  is  taking  payment  in  a  depreciated  metal,  and 
that,  although  that  metal  buys  in  India  as  much,  or  nearly  as 
much,  as  ever  it  did,  the  depreciation  in  the  long  run  must  extend 
to  India,  and,  therefore,  she  will  sufi'er  ultimate  loss.  But  this 
does  not  at  all  follow.  The  great  thing  is  that  production  of 
wealth  should  be  stimulated  in  India,  and  this  is  being  done,  as 
we  see,  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  in  silver,  which  opens 
vip  a  market  for  Indian  wheat,  and,  therefore,  extends  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  in  the  districts  where  it  will  grow  well.  As  the 
cultivation  is  extended  and  improved  methods  are  introduced,  it 
is  probable  that  the  cost  of  raising  the  wheat  will  be  lessened, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  grower  will  be  able  to  sell  lor  a  lower 
price.  It  is  also  to  be  assumed  that  the  cost  of  carriage  by  rail- 
way will  be  diminished.  The  railways  will  see  that  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  increase  traflic,  and  they  will  lower  their  charges  to  the 
minimum  that  will  pay  them.  Lastly,  if  the  trade  assumes  large 
proportions  and  becomes  permanent,  vessels  will  be  sent  out  pur- 
posely to  accommodate  the  trade,  and  thus  freights  will  be  reduced. 
In  all  these  ways,  and  by  the  extension  of  banking,  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  the  price  at  which  Indian  wheat  can  be  profitably 
sold  in  London  will  greatly  be  reduced ;  and,  therefore,  that  India 
is  being  largely  benefited  by  the  depreciation  of  silver.  Furthermore, 
-even  if  the  depreciation  of  silver  is  permanent ;  and  if  it  extends  to 
India,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  the  process  will  be  a  long  one.  It 
is  only  by  extending  her  exports  of  commodities  considerably,  and, 
therefore,  augmenting  very  largely  every  year  her  imports  of  silver, 
that  the  value  of  silver  in  India  can  be  lowered ;  and  with  the 
present  habits  of  hoarding  amongst  the  Indian  population,  it 
would  take  a  considerable  time  before  the  currency  in  India  be- 
comes so  large  that  the  value  will  sensibly  fall.  Besides,  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  as  the  wealth  of  India  increases  the  need 
for  a  larger  currency  will  spring  up.  If,  for  example,  India  were 
to  export  to  Europe  every  year  permanently  ten  millions'  worth  of 
wheat,  w.ages  in  the  wheat-growing  districts  would  tend  to  rise, 
employment  would  become  more  abundant,  and,  consequently, 
there  would  be  need  for  a  larger  currency.  And  if,  in  the  same 
way,  other  trades  were  also  stimulated,  the  need  for  a  larger 
currency  would  arise  in  various  other  districts ;  and  thus  the 
period  at  which  silver  would  become  sensibly  depreciated  in  India 
would  be  postponed. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 


THE  impression  derived  from  a  first  general  view  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  Exhibition  is  more  favourable  this  year  than  it  was 
last  year.  The  general  level  of  merit  in  the  works  displayed  seems 
higher  ;  and  the  ridiculous  blunders  made  last  year  by  the  Hanging 
Committee  have  not  been  repeated.  Many  bad  works  occupy  places 
on  the  line  ;  that  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  present  rules  and 
system  of  hanging,  and  its  natural  corollary  is  that  many  good 
works  should  be  badly  placed.  So  long  as  human  nature  remains 
unchanged,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  incompetent  Academicians  will 
continue  to  disbelieve  either  in  the  non-existence  or  in  the  decay 
of  their  talents,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  occupy  the  space  which  fs 
placed  at  their  disposal  with  such  works  as  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  and  as  it  is  obviously  easier  to 
change  the  regulations  of  the  Academy  than  to  change  human 
.  nature,  one  can  only  hope  that  in  this  way  the  tyranny  of  the 
I  Academicians  may  some  day  be  brought  to  an  end.  In  this  particular 
Academy  there  is  one  particular  picture  of  the  kind  referred  to  the 
,       exhibition  of  which  is  calculated  to  throw  more  ridicule  than  any 


amount  of  argument  could  throw  upon  the  existing  system.  For 
the  rest,  with"  the  exception  of  Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  tliose  Acade- 
micians whose  paintings  command  serious  attention  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  present  exhibition;  and  among  the  works  of  the 
younger  artists  there  are  but  few  instances  in  which  we  find  a 
falling  off  where  we  hoped  for  an  improvement,  while  in  many 
there  are  distinct  signs  of  steady  advance.  The  exhibition  as  a 
whole,  though  it  is  the  reverse  of  wanting  in  fine  specimens  of 
landscapes  and  figure  subjects,  may  be  said  to  be  strikingly  strong 
in  portraiture,  and  stronger  than  usual  in  sculpture ;  and  one 
novelty  or  variety  of  arrangement  is  that  the  Lecture-Koom  is  this 
year  entirely  devoted  to  sculpture. 

Taking  a  general  glance  at  the  rooms  in  their  order,  we 
may  single  out  among  the  portraits  in  the  First  Gallery  Mr. 
Ouless's  tine  and  soldierly  portrait  of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  (23), 
and  Mr.  Millais's  "Dorothy  Thorpe"  (43),  which  is  charming 
alike  in  expression,  composition,  and  colouring.  Among  the 
landscapes,  Mr.  Peter  Graham's  "  The  Inllowing  Tide,"  in 
which  the  waves  are  instinct  with  motion  and  the  gulls  with  life, 
at  once  commands  attention  :  while  Mr.  Vicat  Cole's  small  picture 
of  "The  Sources  of  the  Thames"  (35)  is  particularly  pleasing. 
JMr.  Pettie  shows  an  ill-conceived  and  inetiective  picture  of 
"  Eugene  Aram  "  (18),  and  a  strikingly  dramatic  picture,  which, 
however,  is  somewhat  cold  and  uupleasing  in  colour,  of  "  The 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  Interview  with  James  II."  (30).  The 
President  has  two  beautiful  works,  in  one  of  which,  "  Wedded  " 
(71),  the  strength  which  is  combined  with  extreme  delicacy, 
both  in  drawing  and  painting,  is  especiallj'  noteworthy.  Mr. 
Briton  Riviere's  "  The  Magician's  Doorway  "  (24)  is  a  fine  work, 
full  of  imaginative  suggestion,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  admir- 
able as  a  piece  of  animal  portraiture.  Mr.  Boughton  is  at  his  best 
in  "  The  Burgomaster's  Daughter :  Skating  Costume,  Seventeenth 
Century  "  (63),  which  is  delightfully  quaint  and  attractive  ;  and  M. 
de  Muucacsy  is  unfortunately  far  from  being  at  his  best  in  "  Avantla 
fete  du  Papa"  (64).  The  work  is  in  some  respects  terribly  careless, 
notably  in  the  worse  tliaii  sketchy  treatment  of  the  hands,  and  for 
this  its  general  effectiveness  cannot  be  held  to  atone.  In  the 
Second  Gallery  a  fine  and  striking  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson 
(127),  by  Mr.  Millais,  is  a  very  important  contribution,  and  next 
to  it  is  a  capital  sea-piece  (128),  by  Mr.  Brett.  Other  excellent 
portraits  are  those  of  Mr.  Robert  Few  (150),  by  Mr.  Frank 
IIoll ;  of  Mr.  Whichcord  (181),  by  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  ;  and  of  Sir 
George  Campbell  (189),  by  Mr.  John  Collier.  Mr.  Van  Haanen's 
"Luncheon-Time  in  a  Venetian  Sartoria "  (176)  is  a  worthy 
pendant  to  his  "  Pearl  Stringers  "  of  two  years  ago  ;  and  Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin's  "Voyage  of  Sindbad "  (157)  is  full  of  fancy  and 
beauty. 

The  Third  Gallery  contains  two  very  impressive  portraits,  of 
the  Master  of  Trinity  (251),  by  Mr.  Herkomer,  and  of  the  late 
Captain  Sim  (260),  by  Sir.  Frank  Holl.  Mr.  Marks's  "  The 
Lord  Say  brought  before  Jack  Cade "  is  his  best  as  well  as 
his  largest  work  of  this  year.  It  is  full  of  character,  but  the 
quality  of  the  painting  is  not  of  that  excellence  which  we  expect 
from  the  artist.  The  President's  large  picture  of  "  Phryne  at 
Eleusis  "  (307)  is  a  work  of  which  it  is  needless  in  this  merely 
general  sketch  to  say  more  than  that  the  beauty  and  strength  01 
the  drawing  are  remarkable,  while  the  unexpected  scheme  of 
colour  has  a  decided  attraction  of  its  own.  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee  has 
a  picture  charming  alike  in  feeling  and  execution,  called  "  A  Love 
Story"  (288),  and  Mr.  Herbert  sends  "  Justice  is  Not  Always 
Slow  "  (314).  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  amazing  work  of  the 
exhibition.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  so  many  remark- 
able qualities  have  before  been  combined  in  a  picture  by  a  Royal 
Academician.  Its  unconscious  humour,  its  oddities  of  drawing 
and  painting,  have  been  no  doubt  rivalled  singly  ;  but,  take  it  for  all 
in  all,  perhaps  nothing  so  wondrous  has  ever  before  been  exhibited. 
Compared  with  it,  Mr.  Horsley's  "  A  Merry  Chase"  (295)  is  tame 
and  uninteresting.  Mr.  Yeames's"  Prince  Arthur  and  Hubert"  (204) 
exhibits  much  poetical  force  and  much  technical  mastery. 
Another  picture  remarkable  for  technical  skill  is  Mr.  Sargent's 
"  A  Portrait "  (239),  which  is  a  daring  study  in  reds.  Amongst 
various  clever  pictures,  of  which  we  must  defer  any  detailed 
account,  we  may  mention  in  passing  Mr.  Burgess's  humorous  and 
effective  Spanish  picture,  "The  Letter- Writer "  (294).  In  the 
Fourth  Gallery  we  find,  two  charming  Dutch  pictures  by  Mr. 
Boughton,  of  which  we  prefer  "  A  Dutch  Seaside  Resort"  (363), 
"  A  Cobbler's  Shop  "  (344),  by  Mr.  Van  Haanen,  a  work  which  is 
perhaps  even  better  than  the  one  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
an  extremely  clever  picture  by  Mr.  Van  Beers,  "  The  Yacht  La 
Sirone"  (391).  Excellent  also  in  their  different  ways  are  Mr. 
Keeley  Halswelle's  "Inverlochy  Castle  and  Beu  Nevis  "  (413),  and 
Mrs.  Merritt's  portrait  of  Mr.  Lowell  (39S). 

Gallery  No.  V.  contains  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  exhibition  

Mr.  Brett's  "  The  Grey  of  the  Morning  "  (506).  It  is  Ion"-  since 
Mr.  Brett  has  painted  anything  so  nearly  perfect  as  this  ;  one  mi-^ht 
go  further,  and  say  that  it  is  long  since  any  study  of  rock  and  sea 
approaching  it  in  excellence  has  been  seen.  Among  two  or  three  fine 
portraits  in  this  room,  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson's,  of  a  man  in  seventeenth- 
century  costume  (525),  stands  out  by  the  strength  of  its  drawing 
and  colouring.  Another  work  which  will  attract  well-deserved 
attention  is  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  diploma  picture,  "  The  Kino- 
Drinks  "  ("468)  a  magnificent  study  of  a  lion  at  a  forest  waterside. 
Mrs.  Butler's  "  Floreat  Etona!"  (499),  which  commemorates  a 
striking  and  touching  incident  at  Laiug's  Nek,  is  disappointing  as 
regards  both  composition  and  painting.  Undoubtedly  the  finest 
battle-piece  in  the  Academy,  and  one  of  the  finest  that  have  been 
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eeen  anywhere  of  late  rears,  is  Mr.  Caton  "Woodville's  "  IMaiwand  ; 
Savino'  the  Guns"  (567).  It  would  be  difKcult  to  praise  too 
highly  the  force  and  the  lire  of  this  representation  of  one  of  the 
most  terrible  and  exciting  scenes  of  warfare.  The  picture  con- 
veys, as  one  loolis  at  it,  the  idea  which  is  conveyed  by  most  careful 
■work  in  which  there  is  a  touch  of  genius,  that  "it  must  have  been 
painted  at  a  white  heat,  so  full  of  motion  are  the  figures  of 
galloping  horses  and  men  cheering  on  their  steeds  and  companions, 
or  reeling  wounded  in  their  saddles.  The  work  is  indeed  one  of  rare 
merit,  to  which  we  cannot  attempt  now  to  do  full  justice.  Another 
performance  of  unusual  power  which  demands  more  attention  than 
■we  can  at  this  moment  give  to  it  is  "  The  Banquet ;  one  of  a  series  of 
sis,  illustrating  the  history  of  a  soldier  of  the  sixteenth  century,"  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Linton  (609).  This  is  painted  daringly  and  successfully, 
in  the  manner  of  Veronese.  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas's  "  The  Favourite  "' 
(628)  has  much  Cleverness;  Mr.  Val  Prinsep's  "Death  of  Siward 
the  Strong"  (558)  has  an  impressive  pathos;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Moore  shows  near  it  a  line  sea-piece  (557).  M.Motte's  "TheGeese 
of  the  Capitol  "  (582),  which  will  have  been  seen  by  some  visitors 
"  in  another  place,"  is  a  singularly  line  and  original  piece  of  work. 
In  the  Seventh  Room  we  may  notice  for  the  present  Mr. 
r.  Bernard's  poetical,  if  slightly  theatrical,  "  Sidney  Carton " 
(684);  Mr.  Ilerkomer's  portrait  cf  Mr.  B.  W.  Wynne  (729); 
Mr.  Nicholas  Chevaliers  "Interior  of  a  Buddhist  Monastery" 
(688);  and  "  Meyringen '' (732),  in  -v\'bich  Sir  liobert  Collier 
has  struck  out  a  new  line  in  Swiss  landscape,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  comparatively  few  iustances  of  bad  hanging.  The  Eighth 
Gallery  contains  several  clever  works,  but  none  perhaps  of  any 
very  striking  merit,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Albert  Good- 
•win'3  "  The  Fisherman  and  the  Genius  "  (778),  and  Mr. 
Herkomer's  portrait  of  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  (,787).  It  con- 
tains also  a  work  by  Mr.  Armitage  (803),  which  is  worthy  of 
being  exhibited  together  with  Mr.  Herberts  surprising  produc- 
tion. In  the  Eleventh  Koom  we  have  one  of  Air.  John 
O'Connors  best  works,  "Palladio's  Piazza,  Vicenza"  (1450)  ;  two 
capital  pictures  by  Mr.  Logsdail  (1528,  1530);  an  excellent  tree 
study,  or  rather  tree  portrait,  by  Mr.  MacWhirter  (1536);  and, 
amongst  others,  three  striking  portraits — Mr.  Millais's  Cardinal 
Newman  (1514);  a  linely  drawn  and  painted  portrait  of  Sir 
Charles  Ilerries,  by  Mr.  Frank  IIoU  (1470)  ;  and  a  portrait,  by 
Mr.  John  Collier — the  best,  we  think,  that  he  has  yet  painted— 
of  the  late  Mr.  Darwin  (1465).  Apart  from  the  peculiar  interest 
now  attaching  to  it,  this  is  a  work  of  unusual  excellence;  and  by 
calling  attention  1o  it  we  may  bring  to  a  close  this  first  general 
glance  at  an  exhibition  which  may  be  admitted  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  a  decidedly  creditable  one. 


THE  TWO  THOUSAND  GUINEAS. 

IT  may  not  be  generally  remembered  that  the  subscription  to 
the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  is  double  that  of  tlie  Derby,  and 
four  times  that  of  the  St.  Leger.  Last  year  the  Two  Thousand 
■was  a  more  valuable  stake  than  the  Derby  itsell.  There  were 
twenty-six  more  subscribers  to  the  Two  'Ihousaud  in  1 881  than 
in  1882,  but  ninety  entries  is  not  bad  when  the  entrance  fee  is 
a  hundred  pounds,  ■svithout  any  attractions  of  added  money.  For 
the  late  race,  two  owners  took  five  hundred  pounds  worth  of  sub- 
seiiptions  a-piece,  while  three  entered  four  horses  each.  After 
the  American  successes  of  last  year,  unusual  interest  was 
taken  in  the  first  great  three-year-old  race  01  this  season,  as 
Englishmen  were  anxious  to  see  whether  there  was  likely  to  be  a 
repetition  of  their  defeats  of  the  previous  summer.  Ihe  danger 
seemed  to  lie  in  Mr.  Lorillard's  brown  colt  Gerald,  by  Saxon,  out 
of  Girl  of  the  Period,  an  American-bred  horse.  When  he  arrived 
in  England  he  was  pronounced  by  judges  of  horseflesh  to  be 
a  remarkably  line,  but  very  unfinished,  colt.  It  was  thought 
that  althougn  he  seemed  unfit  to  win  many  races  as  a  two- 
year-old,  he  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thre<--year-old.  In 
his  first  race  he  was  a  couple  of  lengths  behind  Nellie  and 
Dutch  Oven ;  and  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate  he  was  within  a 
length  of  Kermesse.  His  only  other  performance  was  to  walk 
over  for  a  Subscription  Stakes.  As  he  could  run  decently 
■when  he  "was  what  racing  men  call  "  a  mere  Irame  "  of  a  horse, 
it  was  anticipated  that  he  would  show  brilliant  form  when  he 
filled  out  as  a  thrte-year-old.  Possibly  the  prophets  may  have 
taken  it  too  much  for  granted  that  he  would  till  out.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  said  by  men  -who  had  seen  the  colt  early  in  the  spring 
that  he  had  not  developed  as  much  as  they  had  expected.  It  was 
rumoured  that  he  had  a  light,  weak-looking  neck  ;  that  his  loins 
■were  anything  but  muscular;  and  that  there  was  a  want  of  depth 
in  his  flank.  Moreover,  doubts  were  thrown  out  about  the  state 
of  his  forelegs,  and  it  was  evLU  reported  that  he  had  been  flred. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  said  that  the  horse  constantly  appeared  at 
exercise,  and  that  he  galloped  in  very  tine  style.  For  some  time 
he  was  tirst  favourite.  Yet  some  critics,  who  allowed  his  action 
to  be  magnificent,  objected  that  he  was  a  nervous,  hard-mouthed 
brute,  that  fought  at  its  bridle  with  unmistakable  symptoms  of 
temper.  Although  it  was  rumoured  early  this  week  tliat  he  had 
broken  a  blood-vessel  in  his  head,  he  was  backed  for  the  Two 
Thousand  up  to  the  very  day  of  the  race.  About  a  couple  of 
hours  before  the  start,  he  was  strongly  supported  at  about  12  to  I  ; 
but,  to  the  consternation  of  his  backers,  he  was  scratched  only  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  race. 

One  of  the  most  interesting   of  the  entries  for  the  Two 


Thousand  was  the  filly  Dutch  Oven.  She  is  a  fine  lengthy  brown 
mare,  by  Dutch  Siiater  out  of  Cantiniere.  Last  season  she  won 
nine  out  of  twelve  races.  The  tirst  race  was  for  the  July  Stakes, 
Kermesse  won,  beating  Marden  by  half  a  length.  The  same  dis- 
tance behind  Marden  came  Dutch  Oven  and  St.  Marguerite,  who 
ran  a  dead  heat.  All  four  were  carrying  exactly  the  same  weight, 
with  the  exception  of  Marden,  who  was  carrying  3  lbs.  extra  for 
his  sex.  In  her  second  race  Dutch  Oven  beat  Pursebearer  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length,  but  she  was  receiving  a  stone.  In  her  third 
race,  she  again  met  Kermesse  and  St.  Marguerite.  She  was  now 
receiving  4  lbs.  from  Kermesse,  and  nothing  from  St.  Marguerite, 
and  she  beat  the  pair  by  a  head.  In  her  fourth  race  she  gave  both 
Pursebearer  and  St.  Marguerite  i  lb.,  and  beat  the  first  named  by 
one  length  and  the  second  by  two  lengths.  In  her  next  race  sho 
was  beaten  by  three-quarters  of  a  length  by  Nellie,  to  whom  she 
was  giving  7  lbs.  She  met  Kermesse  and  Nellie  at  even  weights 
in  her  following  race,  running  within  half  a  length  of  the  former. 
In  the  same  race  Pursebearer  was  unplaced.  After  a  walk  over, 
she  beat  Red  Spectre  by  half  a  length  in  a  race  at  Newmarket. 
Later  on  she  beat  Nellie  by  a  neck  at  even  weights,  Gerald  being 
third.  In  the  Clearwell  Stakes  she  gave  Nellie  3  lbs.,  and  beat 
her  by  a  head  ;  and  in  her  last  race  of  the  season  she  gave  Marden 
4  lbs.,  and  beat  him  by  a  head.  Throughout  her  entire  two-year- 
old  career  she  ran  with  wonderful  consistency,  and  her  perform- 
ances tended  to  prove  her  to  be  within  two  or  three  pounds  of  the 
very  best  form  of  the  year,  while  it  was  far  from  impossible  to 
argue  that  she  might  be  as  good  as  any  two-year-old  of  the  season. 
Last  year  it  was  commonly  lamented  that  she  was  a  roarer ;  but  as 
the  winter  progressed  it  -was  rumoured  that  the  tilly  was  perfectly 
sound.  An  illness  prevented  her  from  being  galloped  for  some 
time,  and  there  were  great  disputes  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
flying  tilly.  One  sporting  writer  boldly  wrote  to  her  trainer  on 
the  subject,  and  received  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  the  mare  was 
always  thick-winded,  but  that  she  was  believed  to  be  perfectly 
sound.  After  having  been  a  strong  tirst  favourite  for  the  Two 
Thousand,  she  was  suddenly  reported  to  be  ailing,  and  her  non- 
appearance at  exercise  one  morning  caused  her  to  be  sent  down  in 
the  betting.  Then  it  was  said  that  she  would  be  seen  as  usual  on 
the  following  day,  and  she  was  again  backed  at  shorter  prices.  It 
was  soon  known,  however,  that  there  was  real  cause  for  un- 
easiness, for  in  her  stable  no  attempt  is  made  to  conceal  anything 
from  the  public ;  after  a  bet  or  two  had  been  laid  at  20  to  I  against 
her,  her  name  disappeared  altogether  from  the  betting  quotations, 
and  early  in  the  present  week  she  was  scratched. 

Maiden,  a  bay  colt  by  Hermit  out  of  Barchettina,  had  never 
won  a  race.  He  had  shown  fine  form  in  the  July  Stakes, 
when  he  ran  ■within  half  a  length  of  Kermesse,  beating  Dutch 
Oven  and  St.  Marguerite  by  half  a  length.  If  he  had  not  run 
again,  he  might  have  been  considered  about  the  best  two-year-old 
colt  in  training ;  but  at  Lewes  he  was  beaten  a  length  by 
Geheimniss,  who  was  giving  him  weight,  and  the  next  day  he 
was  beaten  a  head  by  Carlyle.  In  the  Middle  Park  Plate 
he  was  unplaced ;  but  in  the  Dewhurst  Plate  he  ran  Dutch 
Oven  to  a  head,  when  receiving  4  lbs.  without  allowing  any- 
thing for  sex.  This  running  seemed  to  show  that  he  was  an 
uncertain  performer,  and,  except  on  his  form  in  the  July  Stakes, 
he  could  not  be  made  out  to  be  within  7  lbs.  of  Dutch  Oven, 
but  we  shall  allude  to  this  horse  again  presently.  Executor  ■was 
out  nine  times  last  year,  but  won  only  twice.  At  the  Lewes 
Summer  Meeting  he  beat  a  field  of  a  dozen  in  the  great  South 
of  England  Breeders'  Two-year-old  Stakes.  He  beat  the  Peine 
de  Coeur  colt  by  a  short  head,  but  he  was  receiving  5  lbs.  The 
Peine  de  Coeur  colt  subsequently  ran  within  three-quarters  of  a 
length  of  Dutch  Oven,  and  then  Executor  ■was  unplaced.  On 
public  form,  it  seemed  hard  to  make  out  that  Executor  could  be 
within  10  lbs.  of  a  first-class  colt ;  but,  on  the  strength  of  reported 
victories  in  private  trials,  he  became  first  favourite  for  the  Two 
Thousand. 

The  Biennial  Stakes  in  the  Craven  week  sometimes  throws  con- 
siderable light  on  the  Two  Thousand ;  b^ut  this  year  it  did  very 
little  to  help  the  prophets,  as  neither  Kingdom,  the  winner,  nor 
Little  Sister,  the  second  in  the  race,  were  entered  for  the  Two 
Thousand.    The  betting  on  the  Two  Thousand  was,  however, 
considerably  atiected  by  the  Column  Produce  Stakes.    It  has 
been  already  shown  that  St.  Marguerite  had  been  but  a  trifle 
behind  the  best  two-year-old  form  of  last  year,  and  she  was  made 
first  favourite  for  the  Column  Produce  Stakes,  Little  Sister  being 
second  favourite.    Another  starter  was  Troll,  a  colt  that  had  never 
hitherto  run  in  public.    He  is  good-looking  and  on  a  large  scale, 
but  he  looked  very  backward  for  his  age  ;  and,  although  he  had 
beeu  at  one  time  backed  at  10  to  i  for  the  Two  Thousand, 
20  to  I  was  now  ottered  against  him  for  the   Column  Pro- 
duce Stakes,    Paragon,  a  chestnut  colt  by  Hermit,  was  another 
competitor.    He  had  started  seven  times  without,  success  a3_  a 
two-year-old,  but  he  had  run  within  half  a  length  of  St.  Marguerite 
in  his  last  race,  the  Ilome-lred  Foal  Post  Stakes,  at  the  New- 
market Houghton  Meeting.    Troll  was  -well  beaten  at  the  Bushes; 
Little  Sister  dropped  back  on  the  descent,  and  St.  Marguerite  had 
had  enough  of  it  in  the  Abingdon  Bottom.    Paragon  then  came 
away  and  won  ■without  the  slightest  diliiculty  by  four  lengths. 
Although  understood  to  be  a  roarer,  he  at  once  became  one  of  the 
I'avourites  for  the  Two  Thousand.    There  was  another  surprise  in 
the  Craven  Stakes.    Nine  horses  started,  of  waich  Marden  was. 
made  a  strong  iavourite.    As  the  field  were  runuing  in,  Marden 
appeared  to  be  winning;  but  he  was  cauyLt  on  the  post  by 
Laureate  and  beaten  by  a  he:id.    Laureate  is  a  brown  colt  by 
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Itosicrucian  out  of  Laura,  the  dam  of  Petrarch,  and  his  only  per- 
formance last  year  was  to  be  unplaced  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate. 
After  the  Craven  Stakes,  Marden  went  down  to  20  to  i  for  the 
Two  Thousand,  but  he  eventually  came  back  to  12  to  i.  Berwick, 
by  Tibthorpe,  had  won  the  Prenderp:ast  Stakes ;  but  he  had  often 
been  beaten.  The  running-  of  Purselaearer  has  already  been  noticed 
incidentally,  and  it  will  have  been  observed  that  he  ran  forward 
in  good  company  on  several  occasions.  In  addition  to  his  per- 
formances already  noticed,  he  had  won  a  couple  of  races.  He  is  a 
good-lookiug-  bay  colt  by  Scottish  Chief  out  of  Thrift.  A  great 
many  people  fancied  bim  for  the  Two  Thousand,  for  a  few  pounds' 
improvement  in  a  colt  that  had  run  so  well  would  have  put  him 
on  an  equality  with  some  of  the  best  two-year-old  form  of  last 
season,  and  his  supporters  conddered  him  to  have  made  great 
progress  during  the  winter.  Shotover  is  a  chestnut  iilly  by 
Hermit  out  of  Stray  Shot.  She  had  run  three  times  last  year 
without  winning  a  race,  and  her  best  performance  had  been  to  run 
within  a  neck  of  Berwick  for  the  Prendergast  Stakes.  Nevertheless 
she  was  heavily  backed  at  short  prices  on  the  strength  of  private 
trials.  "NVithiu  a  few  days  of  the  race  several  other  horses  were 
backed  at  liberal  prices — Isabel,  Comte  Alfred,  Sachem,  South- 
ampton, Gareth,  Carlyle,  Zeus,  and  Quicklime  all  finding  sup- 
porters. 

Very  little  was  learned  of  the  probable  starters  for  the  Two 
Thousand  from  any  of  the  running  during  the  Epsom  Spring 
Meeting;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  form  of  the  better  class  of 
three-year-olds  was  even  less  known  than  usual  up  to  the  date  of 
the  late  Two  Thousand.  The  race  itself  appeared  a  remarkably 
open  one.  As  the  day  drew  near,  all  sorts  of  reports  were  spread 
about  to  the  detriment  of  the  favourites.  In  addition  to  the 
Dutch  Oven  failure,  there  were  rumours  that  Executor  had  pulled 
up  lame  after  a  gallop;  that  Paragon  roared  too  much  to  win  a 
race  like  the  Two  Thousand,  and  that  he  was  not  particularly 
sound  on  his  legs.  Then,  two  days  before  the  race,  the  news 
came  from  Newmarket  that  Gerald  had  broken  a  blood- 
Tessel.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  first  favourite  for  the  Derby 
was  not  entered  for  the  Two  Thousand  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
desired  that  the  great  three-year-old  race  at  Newmarket  should 
discount  the  Derby ;  so  it  was  rather  a  matter  for  congratulation 
than  otherwise  that  neither  Bruce  nor  Kingdom  were  entered  for 
the  Two  Thousand. 

There  are  always  plenty  of  unscrupulous  people  who  are  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  any  symptoms  of  uneasiness  among  the 
backers  of  favourites,  and  these  speculators  greedily  seized  the 
opportunities  afforded  them  before  the  late  Two  Thousand.  By 
alternately  exaggerating  and  contradicting  every  evil  rumour,  by 
false  reports  of  private  trials,  by  stories  of  the  merits  of  impossible 
outsiders,  and  by  mysterious  hints  that  all  was  not  well  with  the 
favourites,  they  contrived  during  the  three  days  preceding  the  race 
^0  create  a  perfect  panic  in  the  betting  market.  Indeed,  by 
Tuesday  all  the  original  favourites  had  been  dethroned,  and  their 
places  were  occupied  by  horses  that  had  but  a  short  time  before  | 
been  outsiders.  Who  would  have  believed  at  the  close  of  last 
season  that  Executor  would  ever  be  the  tirst  favourite  for  the  Two 
Thousand ;  and  who  would  have  expected  Shotover,  a  filly  that 
had  never  won  a  race,  to  be  at  so  short  a  price  as  8  to  i  ?  It  must 
have  been  quite  a  relief  to  backers  when  the  day  of  the  race  at 
last  arrived,  and  the  end  came  to  the  flood  of  contradictory 
rumours  that  had  bewildered  them  so  mercilessly.  Something 
under  a  couple  of  minutes  proved  time  enouu^h  to  solve  the  problem 
about  which  there  had  been  so  much  disputing  and  so  many 
anxieties,  to  say  nothing  of  so  much  gambling.  Eighteen  horses — 
the  largest  field  that  has  come  out  for  the  Two  Thousand  for 
thirteen  years — went  away  without  a  single  false  attenijit  to  a 
capital  start.  Southampton  made  the  running  ;  but  he  had  fairly 
exhausted  himself  by  the  time  he  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
Paragon,  who  had  won  the  Column  Produce  Stakes  so  easily,  was 
beaten  about  the  same  period  of  the  race.  Executor,  who  started 
first  favourite,  was  hopelessly  beaten  half  way  down  the  hill. 
Marden  was  done  up  before  reaching  the  Dip.  In  the  Dip,  Shot- 
over  dashed  away  to  the  front,  and  galloping  boldly  up  the  hill, 
she  won  in  a  canter  by  two  lengths. 

It  must  have  been  mortifying  to  the  racing  prophets  that,  after 
all  their  abstruse  calculations  about  public  form,  neither  Shotover, 
Quicklime,  nor  Marden — the  tirst,  second,  and  third  in  the  race- 
should  ever  have  won  a  race  before.  Shotover,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  Derby,  the  Oaks,  and  the  St.  Leger,  was  purchased  as  a 
yearling  for  1,400  guineas.  She  was  bred  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  and 
she  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  There  has 
seldom  been  a  more  eventful  Two  Thousand  ;  but  the  actual  race 
was  a  dull  affair  enough,  and  the  weather  was  unpleasant  in  the 
extreme. 


REVIEWS. 


THOMAS  CARLILE.* 

(^Second  Notice.') 

MR,  FROUDE'S  second  volume  opens  with  a  more  complete 
and  precise  account  of  Carlyle's  philosophy  and  religion 
than  has  yet  appeared.  He  was  a  Oalvinist,  but  without  the  theology 

*  Thomas  Carlyle:  a  History  of  the  First  Forty  Years  of  his  Lije,  179^- 
1835.   By  J.  A.  Fronde,  M.A.   London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1882. 


of  Geneva;  he  was  a  believer  in  the  divine  government  of  the 
universe,  but  with  a  faith  not  based  either  on  revelation  or  on  any 
fallible  human  authority,  and  resting  only  upon  "  the  experienced 
facts  of  things  interpreted  by  the  iuteliigence  of  man."  He  rejected 
miracles,  holding  that  the  whole  visible  world  is  a  miracle,  and 
that  the  specially-recorded  miraculous  occurrences  of  sacred  his- 
tory could  simply  not  have  happened.  Yet  he  was  not  a  material- 
ist, but,  on  the  contrary,  entertained  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
spiritual  truths  of  religion,  and  held  that  it  was  the  appointed  mis- 
sion of  his  lite  to  rescue  religious  ti'uth  from  the  bondage  of  dogma, 
and  to  expand  the  conception  of  religion  into  something  wider 
and  more  glorious  than  has  ever  been  imagined.  In  his  own 
words,  "  The  whole  creation  seems  more  and  more  divine  to 
me,  the  natural  more  and  more  supernatural."  He  believed  that 
a  moral  revolution  was  in  progress,  under  which  the  phenomena 
of  spiritual  life  would  be  reterred  to  their  true  laws,  as  completely 
as  tliose  of  the  material  world  were  becoming  understood  and 
released  from  the  arbitrary  hypotheses  which  had  for  so  long  re- 
tarded any  real  knowledge  of  them.  God  and  the  soul  must  exist, 
but  the  formulas  under  which  their  relations  have  been  expressed 
must  pass  away.  The  universe,  physical  and  psychical,  is  ruled 
by  God's  laws  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  in  the  greatest  matters, 
and  the  welfare  of  man  depends  upon  his  faithful  reading  of  them. 
"  Society,"  writes  Mr.  Froude,  "  was  but  a  higher  organism,  no 
accidental  agreement  of  individual  persons  or  families  to  live  to- 
gether on  conditions  which  they  could  arrange  for  themselves,  but 
a  natural  growth,  the  conditions  of  which  are  already  inflexibly 
laid  down.  '  This  passage  might  well  occur  in  a  treatise  main- 
taining the  truth  of  the  theory  of  development  in  its  later  stages, 
and  intended  to  explain  the  position  of  man  in  an  advanced  period 
of  civilization.  It  is  strange  to  eucounter  it  in  this  exposition  of 
the  philosophy  of  Carlyle,  who  flouted  at  Darwin  and  his  views  ; 
but  for  all  that  it  may  be  true  that  Carlyle  so  held,  and  that  to 
him  the  mystery  of  the  universe  could  not  be  explained  unless  by 
believing  in  a  continuous  exercise  of  power  passing  without 
break  from  material  to  spiritual  things.  Two  fragments,  one 
of  them  entitled  "Spiritual  Optics,"  and  written  in  1852,  are 
now  printed  for  the  tirst  time,  and  largely  assist  to  elucidate 
what  were  Carlyle's  doubts  and  aspirations.  His  frame  of 
mind  on  the  subject  of  prayer  may  be  collected  from  the 
reply  to  an  admiring  disciple  who  in  1870  resorted  to  his 
oracle  for  a  response.  Fkcfci-e  superos  was,  of  course,  not  his 
opinion  of  its  proper  use ;  but  he  did  think  that  prayer  was  a 
native  and  deep  impulse  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  of  the  very  highest 
benefit  to  him.    In  fact,  "  no  prayer,  no  religion.'' 

The  residence  at  the  remote  place  known  as  Craigenputtock  began 
in  1828,  after  a  commencement  of  married  lii'e  in  Edinburgh.  To 
it  the  Garlyles  were  followed  by  constant  kindness  from  Jelfrey, 
to  whom  as  to  others  so  little  recognition  of  it  was  ever  shown  by 
the  moody  and  self-willed  husband  of  the  charming  heiress  of 
Haddington.  Some  glimpses  are  aft'orded  of  Jefl'rey's  intolerance  and 
narrow-mindedness  as  a  literary  dictator,  but  there  are  abundant 
proofs  of  his  sound  common  sense  and  unceasing  etforts  to  be- 
Iriend  Carlyle.  He  oti'ered  him  an  annual  allowance,  he  lent  him 
money,  and  it  appears  that  he  even  thought  of  him  as  his  successor 
in  the  editing  of  the  Edinburgh  llcview,  a  post  for  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  Carlyle  was  at  all  titted. 
For  all  this  Carlyle  was  rather  resentful  than  otherwise. 
He  was  himself  generous  as  a  giver,  parting,  indeed,  with  that 
which  did  not  altogether  belong  to  himself,  as  when  he  supported 
his  brothers  at  the  expense  of  his  wife's  comfort  and  health ;  but 
he  did  not  possess  the  greater  generosity  which  can  receive  favours 
graciously,  and  is  indeed  the  loftier  virtue  of  the  two.  Mr.  Froudo 
endeavours  to  defend  Carlyle's  independence  of  spirit,  and  com- 
pares him  to  Johnson  at  Oxford,  when  he  flung  away  the  boots 
placed  at  his  door  by  a  gentleman  commoner.  This  was,  how- 
ever, the  case  of  an  alms  from  a  stranger,  while  Jeffrey  was  a 
relation  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  had  the  right  to  ofl'er  assistance  to  a 
fellow-working  literary  man. 

During  the  time  spent  on  the  moors  Carlyle  had  to  pass 
through  the  direst  straits  of  his  life,  so  far  as  the  pressure  of 
poverty  went.  He  was  paying  for  the  medical  education  and 
subsistence  of  his  brother  John,  and  his  brother  Alick,  having 
failed  in  his  farming,  was  also  on  his  hands.  Yet,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  kiart.or  Resnrtus  was  composed,  and  became 
the  vehicle  for  some  most  interesting  personal  confessions,  as  well 
as  for  the  enunciation  of  much  original  thought  upon  men  and 
things.  Iludihras  and  Tristram  S/iandi/  are  said  to  have  been 
Carlyle's  earliest  favourites  among  books,  and  traces  of  their  in- 
fluence may  be  discerned  in  the  humours  of  Teufelsdrockh.  It  is 
not  mentioned  whether  Carlyle  ever  liked  Rabelais — probably  he 
did  not — but  in  their  exuberance  and  whimsicality  there  is  some 
resemblance  between  Sartor  liesartus  and  the  history  of  Gargautua 
and  Pantagruel.  The  learned  and  humorous  champion  of  the 
Renaissance  had  probably  less  difficulty  in  finding  readers  than 
had  the  prophet-author  of  later  days,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
public  had  been  educated  into  appreciating  it  by  reading  its 
earlier  portions  as  they  appeared  in  Eraser's  Magazine  that 
Carlyle's  work  began  to  find  favour.  For  a  long  time  it  was  a 
nightmare  to  publishers  and  editors  of  magazines,  and  the  writer 
had  to  encounter  vast  discouragement  and  many  rebuil's  before  ha 
could  get  it  printed  profitably  to  himself  He  made  a  journey  to 
London  with  it  in  1831  ;  there  was  a  nibble  in  Albemarle  Street, 
after  the  book  had  been  declined  in  the  Row;  but  when  tha 
potentate  of  the  West  found  that  it  had  been  already  seen  in  the 
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Ertst,  he  ,ilso  tlirew  it  up,  nnd  the  poor  hook  iit  last  liad  to  be  cut 
up  into  portions  for  luontli-by-month  publication. 

The  unremitting-  liindness  of  JellVey  had  assisted  Carlyle  in  his 
endeavours  to  tind  a  publisher.  It  also  procured  hiiu  an  admission 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  of  course,  ha  "quitted  with 
the  hij^hest  contempt."  Soon  afterwards  Macaulay  ti<^ares  as  a 
sophistical,  rhetorical,  ambitious  young-  man  of  talent,  "set  to 
make  Hash  speeches,  and  making  them."  Nor  did  further  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literary  men  of  London,  coupled  with  some  longer 
experience  of  life,  tend  to  improve  Carlyle's  ■  opinion  of  them. 
"  Of  all  the  deplorables  and  despicables  of  this  city  and  time,  the 
saddest  are  the  literary  men.  .  .  .  They  are  the  Devil's  own 
vermin."  This  constant  attitude  of  mind  was  not  likely  to  help 
the  person  who  maintained  it  in  his  struggles  to  obtain  literary 
work.  Nor  was  Carlyle  himself  ignorant  of  his  own  peculiarities. 
In  a  letter  to  his  wife  of  this  date  he  confesses  the  vulgarity  of 
his  feelings  towards  Jeil're}',  and  writes  : — "  Ob,  my  dear  Jeannie, 
do  help  me  to  be  a  little  softer,  to  be  a  little  merciful  to  a!l  men, 
even  gi;f.nen."  This  last  word  was  perpetually  used  by  Carlyle — 
in  fact,  with  an  iteration  that  was  most  wearisome  and  improfit- 
able.  It  would  have  been  good  for  him,  as  well  as  for  the 
-wretched  Jlr.  Weare  of  Lyon's  Inn,  if  Thurtell's  murder  had  never 
been  committed  ;  and  if  that  particular  piece  of  evidence  had  never 
been  given  at  Hertford  Assizes  which  so  tickled  Carlyle's  fancy  and 
impelled  him  to  invent  the  famous  phrases  of  "gigman"  and 
"  gigmanity,"  and  to  work  to  death  the  ideas  embodied  in  them. 
Mankind,  indeed,  was  scarcely  to  be  regenerated  in  that  wa}',  any 
more  than  by  Carlyle's  never-ceasing  wails  and  outcries  against 
things  as  they  are,  unaccompanied  by  any  practical  suggestion  of 
helpful  remed}',  and  finally  subsiding  into  admiration  and  ap- 
proval of  slavery  and  despotic  government. 

The  portion  of  a  winter  spent  in  Edinburgh  in  1833  proved  a 
disappointment,  so  far  as  went  the  opportunities  of  a  return  to 
society.  lie  could  not  mix  with  it,  but  describes  himself  as  a 
wild,  monstrous  Orson  amongst  the  people,  and  (especially  if 
bilious)  as  smashing  everything  to  pieces.  But  it  was  now  that 
the  conception  dwwned  upon  Carlyle  of  at  some  time  writing  a 
history  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  read  the  books  in  the 
Advocates'  Library  -with  the  appetite  of  one  long  starved,  and  thus 
accumulated  the  requisite  materials.  The  first  result  of  this  labour 
afterwards  appeared  in  his  history  of  the  famous  episode  of  the 
Diamond  Necklace,  the  work  upon  which  Carlyle's  reputation  as  a 
great  writer  can  be  more  securely  based  than  on  any  other  single 
performance.  When  he  wrote  it  much  of  the  evidence  which  has 
since  come  to  light  was  unknown  ;  yet  his  sngacity  unravelled  the 
•whole  of  that  complicated  story,  and  suggested  all  that  the 
Memoirs  of  Beugnot  have  subsequently  revealed. 

Four  months  in  Edinburgh  were  enough  to  satisfy  Carlyle  that, 
if  he  left  his  moorland  solitude  at  all,  it  must  be  for  London. 
He  had  not  succeeded  in  making  friends  there,  and  one  of 
his  last  acts  was  to  terminate  what  he  considered  a  dubious  ac- 
quaintance with  Professor  Wilson  by  giving  him  the  cut  direct. 
More  space  is  given  by  Mr.  Fronde  than  it  seems  to  deserve 
to  the  afl'air  of  the  post  of  Astronomer-Royal  in  Edinburgh. 
Carlyle  wanted  it,  and  looked  to  Jefi'rey  to  obtain  it  for  him. 
It  was,  in  fact,  given  to  Jeffrey's  private  secretary,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  had  some  previous  qualification  for  it,  which 
Carlyle  certainly  had  not.  Mr.  Froude  intimates  that  Carlyle's 
excessive  arrogance  had  finally  -wearied  out  the  kindly  inten- 
tions of  his  friend,  but  no  such  explanation  as  this  is  wanted 
to  account  for  what  took  place.  The  eminent  astronomers 
■who  "were  consulted  in  the  matter  could  never  have  recom-  I 
mended  the  selection  of  a  person  of  Carlyle's  entire  inexperience  in 
using  astronomical  instruments;  nor,  with  his  temperament, 
can  one  conceive  Carlyle  patiently  waiting  for  favourable  weather 
in  -which  to  take  observations,  nor  his  tranquilly  submitting  j 
to  having  to  break  off  upon  the  approach  of  clouds.  Nor  can  \ 
one  fancy  him  counting  the  regular  beats  of  the  pendulum,  or  ) 
going  through  the  dull  drudgery  of  reducing  his  observations, 
the  accuracy  of  which,  again,  would  have  been  apt  to  be  largely 
disturbed  by  the  want  of  constancy  in  his  "  personal  equation  "  as 
an  observer.  But,  however  it  happened,  the  loss  of  the  astrono- 
mical place  -was  followed  by  the  rupture  of  all  cordial  relations 
between  the  possible  patron  and  the  expectant  whose  hopes  had  been 
disappointed.  Carlyle  was  thus  finally  thrown  back  upon  litera- 
ture as  the  entire  business  of  his  life,  and  the  world  is  the  gainer 
by  the  possession  of  the  works  which  would  not  have  existed  if  he 
had  obtained  this  or  any  other  permanent  occupation. 

With  reluctance  and  much  discontent  he  turned  to  seeking  re- 
munerative publication,  and  in  what  temper  maybe  gathered  from 
iin  entry  in  his  diary  not  gratifying  to  able  editors  if  they  could 
have  seen  it : — 

Dog's  meat  bazaar,  -w'hich  you  enter  muffled  up,  holding  your  nose,  with 
•-"  Here,  you  master,  able  editor,  or  -ivhatever  your  name  is,  take  tliis  mess 
of  mine  and  sell  it  lor  me — at  the  old  rate,  you  know."  This  is  the  relation 
I  am  forced  to  stand  iu  with  publishers  as  the  time  now  runs.  May  God 
tneud  it. 

In  1834  came  the  final  move  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  London, 
and  the  well-known  house  -was  taken  in  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea, 
which  continued  to  be  their  dwelling  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
Half  of  his  life  was  then  expended,  although  the  greater  part  of  his 
work  remained  ts  be  done,  and  the  time  is  a  convenient  one  to  choose 
for  terminating  the  present  instalment  of  the  history  of  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Mr.  Froude,  in  the  few  pregnantpages  which  review  his  own 
laboiu'Sj  calls  all  this  time  an  apprenticeship,  and  so  indeed  it  was. 


He  prepares  us  for  the  nature  of  his  next  publication  by  stating 
that  Carlyle's  further  life  was  in  his  works,  and  that  its  outward 
incidents  wili  be  related  in  his  wife's  letters,  explained  as  they 
will  be  by  his  own  notes.  He  claims  to  have  done  his  own  duty 
faithfully  ;  he  recapitulates  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Carlyle's 
life — his  poverty,  his  dyspepsia,  his  intellectual  temptations,  the 
neglect  and  obstruction  which  he  had  to  encounter.  He  admits 
his  external  faults,  his  scornfulness,  his  arrogance,  and  his  stern 
judgment  of  others.  But  he  dwells  also  on  his  proud  sense 
of  independence,  and  on  the  purity  and  integrity  of  his  life 
and  character.  Carlyle  admitted  no  one  to  his  intimacy  who  did 
not  come  up  to  a  high  standard  of  moral  excellence.  Like  Dante, 
"  ninicos  hahcbaf.  omncs  bonos,"  and  ho  sought  his  friends  from  the 
worthiest  of  those  who  came  about  him.  In  later  days,  when 
comparative  alliuenco  was  his  lot,  he  was  generous  to  others  who 
needed  help,  although  never  departing  from  the  thriftiness  of  his 
early  years.  He  gave  away  every  year  perhaps  the  half  of  what 
he  received.  Mr.  Froude  then  proceeds  to  estimate  Carlyle's 
character  and  influence,  and  speaks  of  his  having  a  mission,  and 
calls  him  a  vaf.es,  a  seer  who  perceived  things  which  others  did 
not  see,  and  which  it  was  his  business  to  force  them  to  see.  It 
is  still  premature  to  endeavour  to  decide  whether  he  was  a  true 
prophet  or  not.  With  full  admiration  for  his  extraordinary  genius 
and  stupendous  industry  as  a  writer,  and  of  his  very  remarkable 
powers  of  conversation,  it  is  hard  to  recognize  any  distinct  result 
of  all  this  exercise  of  energy.  Time  only  can  arbitrate  in  this 
matter.  At  any  rate  Carlyle  supplied  no  practical  cure  for  the 
evils  against  which  he  prophesied  ;  if  he  had  done  so,  he  might 
not  have  had  to  say  at  the  last : — "  They  call  me  a  great  man 
now,  but  not  one  believes  what  I  have  told  them." 


THE  REVOLT  OF  MAN.' 

THE  difficulty  of  writing  what  is  familiarly  called  a  "skit"  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  least  generally  appreciated  by  those  who 
attempt  it ;  though  in  truth  literary  aspirants  are  not  given  to  be 
troubled  with  a  too  acute  sense  of  the  difliculty  of  any  of  their 
taslis.  The  essence  of  most  skits  being,  iu  an  excellent  word  of 
Thackeray's,  deliberate  "  topsyturvitication,"  it  is  the  maintenance 
of  this  topsyturvitication,  and  at  the  same  time  the  making  of  it 
amusing,  that  is  incumbent  on  the  skit-maker,  and  it  is  in  the 
first  point  that  he  generally  fails.  Indeed  we  are  not  sure  that 
any  one,  with  the  single  exception  of  Swift,  has  ever  been  abso- 
lutely impeccable  in  this  respect.  Either  the  necessary  clue  or 
travesty  is  lost  through  carelessness,  or  it  is  dropped  because  the 
author  gets  suddenly  too  much  in  earnest,  and  wants  to  preach  or 
hit  without  the  gloves,  or  (most  frequently  of  all)  it  slips  from  the 
clutch  from  mere  intellectual  and  technical  incapacity  to  hold  it. 
Then  follows  inevitably  an  ugly  gap  and  disparity,  which  may  not 
be  much  noticed  at  the  very  moment  of  production,  if  the  strokes 
which  do  tell  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  save  the  strokes 
which  miss,  but  which  is  sure  to  be  remarked  by  posterity, 
less  interested  in  the  particular  and  personal  hits  than  in 
the  general  technical  merit  of  the  work.  Hence,  although  the 
few  authors  who  have  dealt  in  this  ware  that  are  remembered 
at  all  hold,  and  deservedly,  a  very  high  rank,  due  to  their  accom- 
plishment of  a  specially  difficult  task,  the  majority  of  work  of  the 
kind  goes  under  almost  at  once.  Lucian,  Rabelais,  Swift — these  are 
of  the  greatest  names  in  literature  ;  but  there  are  few  to  set  even 
beneath  them  in  their  own  style. 

It  may  as  well  be  said  at  once  that  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
satirical  romance  before  us  has  achieved  a  very  remarkable 
success,  a  success  remarkable  chiefly  in  the  ver}'  point  just  noticed, 
that  of  sustained  coiigruity  and  coherence.  The  establishment  of 
the  "monstrous  regiment  of  women  "  iu  a  sense  the  fulness  of 
which  John  Knox  dreamt  not  of,  and  the  idea  of  which  would 
have  made  his  reforming  hair  stand  straight  up  on  his  tyrannical 
head,  is  of  course  not  a  very  novel  or  ingenious  conception  iu 
itself.  It  is  in  the  working  out  of  it,  and  of  the  Revolt  of  Man,  -which 
at  last  restores  the  natural  order  of  things,  that  the  excellence  of 
the  book  lies.  At  the  time  when  the  story  opens  -woman  is  in 
full  domination  in  England.  In  times  past  she  has  been  enfran- 
chised and  admitted  to  Parliament,  and  the  growing  indiffer- 
ence of  men  to  politics  has  gradually  enabled  her  to  mono- 
polize the  representation  and  to  bring  about  a  social  revolution. 
Christianity  has  been  abolished  in  favour  of  a  religion  of  the 
Perfect  Woman.  Schools  and  Univei-sities,  originally  divided 
between  the  sexes,  have  lapsed  almost  entirely  to  the  feminine 
sex.  After  government  for  some  time  by  two  Houses  of 
women,  the  intolerable  loquacity  of  the  Lower  House,  and 
the  comparative  inditt'erence  of  the  feminine  mind  to  theoret- 
ical liberty,  leads  to  government  by  a  House  of  Peeresses  only. 
Women  being  unfit  for  either  the  meclianical  or  the  intellectual 
task  of  engineering,  and  the  combination  of  large  bodies  of  male 
workers  being  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  Constitution,  manu- 
facturing is  nearly  given  up,  railways  are  disused,  commerce 
shrinks.  But  agriculture  flourishes  alter  a  fashion,  being  exer- 
cised by  the  men  under  strict  supervision.  Of  necessity,  a  small 
male  army  and  police  force  is  kept  up;  but  its  chief  use  is  to 
overawe  the  inhabitants  of  the  prisons,  which  are  mainly  filled 
with  wife-btaters.  The  Universities  study  nothing  but  sciences 
where  talk  and  cram  are  possible.    Meanwhile  a  moral  and  social 
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etiquette — grotesquely  enough  reTeisin^?  the  present  state  of 
thinps— is  inculcated  on  the  male  sex.  From  their  birth  they  are 
taught  that  it  is  their  duty  to  stay  at  home,  to  mind  and  support 
the  house,  to  be  asked  in  marriage,  to  appear  in  public  when  un- 
married sparingly  and  with  chaperons,  &c..  Their  physical  education 
(this  is  the  author's  wickedest  stroke)  is  carefully  attended  to,  and 
much  is  thought  of  manly  beauty  of  a  certain  type.  But  the  severer 
studies— the  professions,  &c.— are  not  for  them.  Religion  as  well  as 
society  forbids  that.  Under  these  circumstances  they  grow  up, 
not  indeed  contented  with  their  lot,  but  habituated  to  it.  The 
artisans  of  the  towns,  stunted  in  growth,  aud  carefully  kept  from 
combining,  are  powerless  and  spiritless.  The  rustics  are  somewhat 
more  independent,  but  the  comparative  sparseuess  of  the  rural 
population  and  the  vigilance  of  the  police  prevents  any  outbreak. 
There  is,  however,  one  great  and  threatening  source  of  discontent 
in  the  constitution.  Social  conditions  being  exactly  reversed,  it  is 
only  the  older  women  who  can  afford  to  marry  as  a  rule,  and  this 
causes  equal  discontent  to  the  young  men  who  are  forced  into 
these  unequal  marriages,  and  to  the  girls  who  are  e.^cluded  from 
marriage  in  their  youth.  It  is  recognized  by  the  younger  and 
acuter  peeresses  as  a  social  danger  ;  but  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
to  stop  it. 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  story  a  burning  question  of  the 
kind  agitates  society.  Titles  and  estates  pass  by  law  from 
mother  to  eldest  daughter.  But  it  so  happens  that  Edward, 
Earl  of  Chester,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  and  dethroned 
Royal  House,  represents  a  family  which,  for  four  generations, 
has  had  but  a  single  representative,  and  that  a  male.  He  is 
thus  a  peer  in  his  own  right,  and,  as  a  minor  and  the  greatest 
and  most  eligible  match  in  England,  a  ward  of  Chancery. 
His  hand  is  sought  by  the  powerful  Duchess  of  Duustan- 
borough,  a  woman  sixty-five  years  old,  the  widow  of  three 
husbands  and  leader  of  one  party  in  the  State.  Though  pos- 
sessed of  all  bachelorly  modesty  and  other  good  qualities,  Lord 
Chester  is  rather  a  masterful  person,  and  has  dared  to  fix  his 
aflectionson  his  cousin,  Constance  Lady  Carlyon,a  girl  of  his  own 
age,  but  already  the  Duchess's  rival  in  the  Senate  as  well  as  in 
love.  Unluckily  the  (female)  Chancellor  is  a  creature  of  the 
Duchess.  Hence  a  yrande  certmnm.  The  decision  of  this  is 
made  doubtful  by  Lady  Carlyou's  lodging  a  counter  claim,  which 
necessitates  an  appeal  and  consequent  delay.  Meanwhile  a  con- 
spirac}'  is  hatching.  Mrs.  Ingleby,  Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  former  days  tutor  of  Edward  and  Constance,  is 
a  rather  sphinx-like  personage.  Her  house  at  Trumpington  is 
kept  in  remarkable  seclusion,  and  she  is  vaguely  suspected  of 
doubtful  orthodoxy  as  to  the  religion  of  the  Perfect  Woman. 
But  she  has  an  extremely  high  reputation  for  character  and 
ability,  and  when  (Lord  Chester's  guardian  being  ill,  the  ques- 
tion of  his  marriage  necessarily  deferred,  and  an  unpleasant 
interest  in  the  matter  shown  by  society)  she  applies  for  leave 
to  take  him  with  her  to  Cambridge,  the  Chancellor  makes  no 
objection.  Then  the  Professor  sets  to  work  to  undermine  his 
boyish  faith  in  the  most  Mephistophelian  manner.  Alter  a  ! 
visit  to  Windsor,  where  she  explains  to  him  the  history  of 
his  ancestors  (it  should  be  said  that  ancient  history  is  much  dis-  ■ 
couraged,  and  that  woman  has  bodily  locked  up  or  destroyed  cor- 
rupting literature,  like  Shakspeare,  Rabelais,  Fielding,  &c.,  which  I 
takes  for  granted  the  domination  of  man),  Cambridge  is  reached. 
Here  a  succession  of  shocks  awaits  the  Earl.  The  house  at 
Trumpington  is  a  focus  of  conspiracy.  Mrs.  Ingleby "s  husband  is 
not  only  admitted  by  her  as  her  lord  and  master,  but  represents 
the  ancient  Church  of  England,  of  which  he  is  bishop  by  the 
virtue  of  a  secret  and  nonjuring, but  undoubted,  succession.  Other 
young  men  are  being  trained  to  revolt,  and  the  revolt  soon  breaks 
out.  But  the  manner  and  the  fortunes  of  it  aie  much  too  well 
told  for  us  to  anticipate  the  reader's  pleasure  in  following  the 
fortunes  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Chester,  who,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
finally  becomes  something  much  higher. 

It  does  not  require  extraordinary  intellectual  acuteness  to  dis- 
cover the  chief  rock  ahead  for  which  the  writer  of  a  jeti  d'esprit 
like  this  has  to  look  out.  It  is  the  extreme,  and  with  ditficulty  to 
be  concealed,  improbability  of  the  physically  inferior  dominaunc- 
the  superior.  Where  one  class  of  beings  lords  it  over  others,  it 
must  be  either,  as  in  the  case  of  men  and  beasts  (or  in  a  minor 
degree  of  white  men  and  black),  by  virtue  of  a  great  intel- 
lectual superiority ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  most  historical  aristocracies, 
by  physical  force  acquired  by  the  monopoly  of  wealth,  arms, 
defensible  positions,  &c.  Now,  in  the  case  of  woman  v.  man,  the 
physical  inferiority  is  all  the  other  way  ;  so  much  so,  that  women 
have  to  go  to  the  despised  sex  for  their  Horse  Guards  and  their 
prison  warders.  The  author  has  not  quite  surmounted  this  diili- 
culty;  but  he  has  shown  remarkable  skill  in  insinuating  the  effects 
of  religious  influences,  of  education,  and  of  social  opinion  in  pre- 
venting the  actually  stronger  side  from  being  conscious  of  its 
strength.  The  scene  where  the  revolt  at  last  takes  place,  and  is 
within  an  ace  of  failing,  not  in  the  least  from  the  presence  of 
physical  repressive  force,  but  from  the  moral  dread  of  the  re- 
volters,  is  admirably  done.  The  reader's  attention  is  constantlv 
distracted  from  the  dangerous  point  by  the  excellence  already 
alluded  to — the  whimsically  delightful  exactitude  of  the  parody. 
The  sketch  of  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition — the  pictures,  the 
visitors,  the  criticisms — under  the  altered  conditions  of  things,  is 
a  small  miracle  of  cleverness.  Each  particular  touch  (such  as  the 
indignation  of  Lord  Chester  at  the  etiquette  which  won't  allow 
mm  to  ride  without  a  woinan  groom)  may  seem  no  very  wonder- 


ful invention  in  itself;  but  the  multitude  of  small  touches  and 
the  skilful  fashion  in  which  they  are  combined  shows  no  ordinary 
faculty  of  fancy. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  point  which  has  still  to  be  mentioned. 
Although  the  whole  book  is  a  direct  and  severe  onslaught  on 
women's  rights,  on  the  excess  of  feminine  education,  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  on  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
it  is  by  no  means  one-sided.  The  author  has  contrived,  in  the 
most  ingenious  fashion  and  in  a  way  which  is  as  artistically  suc- 
cessful as  it  is  logically  and  ethically  just,  to  insinuate  a  good  dual 
of  criticism  by  way  of  back  stroke  on  the  less  justiiiable  pecu- 
liarities of  the  existing  position  of  women.  An  undercurrent 
of  "  How  would  you  like  tliis  yourself  ?  "  runs  all  through  the  book. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  positively  adds  to  the  force  of  the 
attack,  while  it  adds  no  less  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  reader, 
who  is  able  to  appreciate  the  subtlety  and  dexterity  of  the 
satire.  If  there  is  a  fault  in  the  book,  it  is  that  the  author  has 
gcuie  oitt  of  )iis  way  to  strike  on  one  side  in  certain  ecclesiastical 
or  theological  disputes  of  the  present  day — disputes  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  subject,  and  which  would  have  been  much 
better  left  alone.  But  this  is  almost  an  isolated  slip  ;  and  the 
book,  as  a  whole,  ought  to  be  read  by  everybody  who  has  tbe  wit 
to  appreciate  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  It 
cannot  be  expected  to  please  Miss  Becker,  or  the  unfortunate  male 
creatures  whom  Miss  Becker  sweeps  along  in  her  scepirod  pall ; 
but  with  that  exception,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  exception  of  a  few 
people  who  may  not  have  magnanimity  enough  to  forgive  the 
gratuitous  treading  on  the  toes  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made,  it  ought  to  please  everybody.  There  is  certainly  no  living 
writer  of  English  fiction  who  might  not  sign  it  with  a  good  d-jal 
of  satisfaction.  If  it  be  by  a  new  hand,  the  satisfaction  ought  to 
be  on  the  side  of  readers. 


PUXJAB  TRIBAL  AXD  LOCAL  CUSTOMS.* 

IT  is  in  no  spirit  of  depreciation  that  we  say  of  these  three  volumes 
thatthey  will  probably  fallintothe  hands  of  fewpersons,  and  will 
be  read  by  still  fewer.  The  subjects  of  which  they  treat  are  abstruse 
aud  abnormal;  aud  they  have  from  necessity,  mishap,  and  pressure 
of  other  business,  been  put  together  and  published  in  a  somewhat 
discursive  fashion.  But  they  contain  many  curious  and  important 
facts  ;  they  bear  the  marks  of  much  patient  industry  and  research  j 
and  they  throw  a  striking  light  on  the  duties  which  fall  to  the  lot 
of  a  hardworking  and  conscientious  Civil  Servant,  as  well  as  on  the 
writings  and  researches  of  men  who  have  endeavoured  to  build  up 
the  structure  of  society  from  its  primitive  foundations  and  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  property  and  the  course  of  law.  To  understand 
how  it  came  that  these  volumes  were  written,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  second  Sikh  campaign  and  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjab.  It  is  now  generally  known,  or  at  any  rate  it  ought 
to  be  known,  that  the  pacification  of  that  country  was,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Administration  and  its  stall',  a  splendid  and  a 
durable  success.  Except  to  repress  border  raids,  hardly  a  shot  was 
fired  in  the  plains  between  the  battle  of  Guzerat  in  1849  ^''^'^ 
breaking  out  of  the  Mutiny  in  1857.  And  in  the  space  of  seven 
years  everything  possible,  aud  very  much  more  than  was  thought 
probable,  had  been  done  to  make  the  country  between  the  Sutlej 
and  the  Indus  as  peaceful,  prosperous,  aud  orderly  as  any  county 
in  England  or  Scotland.  We  are  not  now  going  to  write  the 
history  of  this  transformation  in  detail.  lor  a  considerable 
time  it  was  said  all  over  India  that  the  Punjab  was  ruled  in  the 
patriarchal  fashion.  Simple  rules  of  practice  or  a  very  primitive 
code  took  the  place  of  elaborate  laws.  Litigants  were  brought 
face  to  face,  and  lawyers  aud  land-sharks  were  discouraged. 
The  personal  character  and  infiuence  of  district  officers  and  Com- 
missioners of  divisions  produced  more  than  their  usual  effect  on 
subject  populations,  and  abuses  went  down  like  packs  of  cards 
before  the  will  and  energy  of  resolute  and  high-minded  English- 
men. Of  course,  now  aud  then  hasty  decisions  were  passed  aud 
otticial  eccentricities  had  some  little  play  aud  scope.  It  is  recorded 
of  one  Englishman  that  he  put  a  delinquent  in  irons  for  an  alleged 
contempt  of  court ;  aud  of  another  magistrate  that  one  morning, 
seeing  some  natives  chained  together  before  his  court-h(juse,  he 
naturally  asked  what  crime  they  had  committed,  and  received  for 
reply  that  they  were  only  witnesses  whom  the  head  native  police- 
man charged  with  sending  up  the  case  ripe  and  fit  for  trial  had 
cautiously  linked  together  lest  they  should  abscond  by  the  way. 
These  were,  of  course,  exceptions ;  and  the  Punjab  administration, 
its  marvellous  success  in  peace,  and  its  contribution  to  the  salvation 
of  the  empire  during  rebellion,  were  the  just  pride  of  the  Lawrence 
school,  and  the  admiration  or  envy  of  other  Provincial  Govern- 
ments. At  length,  when  the  Mutiny  had  set  many  brains  ponder- 
ing about  its  origiu  aud  about  the  reconstruction  of  our  shattered 
political  fabric,  an  acute  legal  mind  ventured  to  express  a  doubt 
on  the  power  of  the  Board  at  Lahore,  or  oven  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  to  issue  simple  rules  or  punitive  regula- 
tions that  could  have  the  force  of  law.  So,  in  order  to  appe;ise 
doubts  or  satisfy  legal  scruples,  an  Act  called  the  Indian  Councils 
Act  was  passed  in  1861  to  confirm  everything  done  in  virtue  of 
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minutes,  despatches,  circular  orders,  and  directions.  But  evek' 
this  was  not  enough;  and  in  1S71-72,  when  Sir  Fitzjames 
Stephen  was  the  legal  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy,  a 
further  enactment  was  passed  distinctly  layiug  down  which  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Governor-General  were  in  force  in  the  province,  and 
re-enacting  in  more  precise  and  "  unambiguous  language  those 
portions  of  the  Punjab  Civil  Code,  the  Reguhitions,  or  the  orders 
of  the  Government,  which  it  was  considered  desirable  to  preserve." 

From  this  time  the  system  became  somewhat  assimilated  to 
that  of  our  older  provinces.  Marked  distinction  was  made 
between  judicial  and  executive  functions;  and  the  age  of  the 
Patriarchs  passed  away.  But  there  was  obviously  an  immense 
mass  of  local  custom  which  English  lawyers  could  not  fathom, 
and  for  which  no  scientitic  ordinances  could  ever  provide.  And 
the  author  of  this  work,  very  much  to  his  credit,  began  to  collect 
the  experiences  of  district  magistrates  and  Settlement  ollicers  as 
to  tribal  and  local  customs  prevalent  amongst  pure  Mahom- 
medans,  the  Sikhs  of  the  Manjha,  sturdy  Jat  cultivators,  P^ajput 
Mahommedans,  cattle-lifters,  and  Beloochees.  Long  strings  of 
questions  have  been  sent  out  and  in  part  answered.  Judicial 
decisions,  as  well  as  the  ohiler  dicta  Justices  of  the  Chief  Court 
of  the  province,  have  been  collected  and  sifted.  The  scattered 
information  acquired  in  camp  and  Kutcherry  has  been  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  assimilated  and  digested.  And  many  queer  bits  of 
information  about  betrothals,  marriages,  adoptions,  inheritance, 
and  agricultural  rights,  privileges,  and  tenures  have  been  so  far 
ascertained  that  they  may  serve  either  I'or  the  guidance  of  e.xecutive 
officers,  or  for  the  formation  of  sound  judicial  opinions,  ov  eventually, 
and  at  a  more  remote  date,  for  changes  in  the  actual  law  of  the 
province. 

Mr.  Tupper's  volumes  have  elicited  some  very  pertinent  and  prac- 
tical remarks  from  Sir  Fiobert  Egerton,  then  Lieutenant-Governor, 
on  the  impolicy  of  fixing  and  stereotyping  the  organization  and 
primitive  customs  of  tribes  by  mere  legislation.  The  tendency 
of  our  rule,  he  argues,  is  to  dissolve  the  union  which  held  tribes 
and  septs  together,  and  to  give  free  scope  to  individual  energy 
and  aims.  When  thtre  is  no  positive  law  the  decisions  of  Indian 
Courtsare  more  or  less  elastic,  and  can  distinguish  between  what  is 
tolerable  or  intolerable  in  native  customs.  If  we  legalize  all  unobjec- 
tionable customs,  we  may  stop  national  education,  make  no 
allowance  for  the  tluctuatious  and  development  of  national  ideas, 
and  give  permanence  to  some  queer  or  dubious  fasliions,  which,  as 
civilization  advances,  would  otherwise  have  yielded  to  a  better 
state  of  things.  Not  the  less,  however,  are  Mr.  Tupper's  labours 
worthy  of  recognition;  and  amongst  his  coadjutors  we  discern 
much  that  is  praiseworthy  in  the  Keport  on  the  Gurgaon  district  by 
Mr.  J.  Wilson,  on  Kangra  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lyall,  and  on  Mooltan  by 
Mr.  Koe.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these 
volumes  would  have  been  the  better  for  some  revision.  There  is 
no  index  to  any  volume.  Only  one  of  the  three  has  a  decent  table 
of  contents,  and  there  is  too  much  of  disquisition  and  speculation 
where  we  require  statistics  and  i'acts.  The  men  who  tirst  civi- 
lized the  Punjab  after  annexation,  though  not  wanting  in  light  and 
culture,  would  have  been  amazed  at  official  Keports  padded  with 
citations  from  Smith's  liomcin  and  Grecian  Aiitiquities,  M.  de 
Laveleye  and  the  Fortniyhtly  lieviciv,  as  well  as  relerences  to  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  the  Frator  urbanus,  and  the gentium.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  Mr.  Tupper  took  three  mouths'  leave  in 
order  to  complete  his  work,  and  spent  them  in  corrections  and 
revisions,  instead  of  taking  a  trip  to  Cashmere  or  shooting  deer 
and  tigers  in  the  Terai. 

There  is,  we  must  tell  our  readers,  much  in  the  medley  of  bar- 
barous customs,  domestic  ordinances,  and  social  squabbles,  out  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  extract  any  interest.  But  some  of 
the  revelations  are  suggestive  and  curious.  We  take  the  following 
on  riparian  proprietorship.  There  are  two  potentates  in  the 
East  associated  imperisliably  with  martial  success,  regal 
splendour,  and  magic  arts,  and  they  turn  up  in  unexpected  places. 
One  is  King  Solomon,  and  the  other  is  Alexander  of  Macedon. 
Now  a  certain  rule  for  the  decision  of  cases  of  diluvion  or 
accretion,  or,  more  correctly,  of  abrupt  incision  by  deep  streams, 
is  known  in  some  districts  as  Hadd-i-Sikandar,  "  the  boundary 
of  .'Vlexander."  Certainly  its  simplicity  and  incisiveness  are 
quite  worthy  of  the  conqueror  who  cut  the  knot  which  he 
could  not  find  time  to  untie.  This  rule,  which  we  found  in 
operation  on  the  Beas  River,  and,  as  we  gather,  on  other  streams 
filso,  was  that  when  the  deep  or  running  stream  cut  off  a  good 
slice  of  land  from  one  estate  or  village  and  transferred  it  to 
another  bank,  leaving  it  perfectly  capable  of  identification,  the 
unlucky  owners  were  not  allowed  to  follow  and  reclaim  their  own. 
What  is  still  more  curious  is  that  this  extraordinary  ruling  was 
adopttd  and  sanctioned  by  the  Board  at  Lahore  soon  after  annexa- 
tion, and  it  continued  to  guide  local  officers  lor  some  time  to  come. 
Gradually  it  was  modified, and  despairing  villagers  were  allowed  to 
maintain  their  ownership  when  a  recognizedand  distinct  portion  of 
the  estate  had  gone  over,  as  it  were,  to  the  other  side ;  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  a  still  more  sensible  conversion  to  what  is  called 
Zen-den,  or  the  rule  of  "  give  and  take."  By  this  owners  were  per- 
mitted to  recover  possession  when  their  lands,  submerged  in 
the  rainy  season,  alterwards  emerged  or  reformed.  They  were 
invited  to  point  out  the  old  boundaries,  or  at  least  the 
spots  where  the  old  boundaries  ought  to  have  been.  But  in  this 
view  of  the  case  all  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  rivers  of  the 
Punjab — and  the  Chenab  has  an  enormous  volume  of  water — 
must  have  been  more  tractable  and  accommodating  than  the  affluents 
of  the  Gauges,  which  in  the  course  of  three  months  sweep  every  ! 


old  landmark  of  one  year  in  headlong  confusion  down  towards  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  The  contemplation  of  this  barbarous  rule  and  its 
absurd  consequences  has,  we  now  find,  raised  "  melancholy 
thoughts  "  in  the  mind  of  at  least  one  official ;  and  various  theories 
have  been  suggested  for  its  origin.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  some  of 
the  natives  could  hardly  swallow  it.  They  ascribed  it  to  the  Sikhs, 
or  even  to  ourselves,  and  agreed  that  nothing  so  ridiculous  or 
absurd  could  have  been  devised  or  tolerfited  by  the  Moghul  Em- 
perors. Perhaps  it  was  best  to  saddle  the  Macedonian  with  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  may  have  been  a  sort  of  reason  for  this 
kind  of  madness.  A  river,  suggests  Mr.  Baden- Powell,  may  often 
have  been  the  barrier  between  rival  governments,  or  Nazims,  or 
Kardars,  or  hostile  clans,  or  difi'erent  castes.  If  the  real  proprietors 
were  alwaj's  at  liberty  to  follow  their  lands  across  the  deep  stream, 
they  might  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  foes  and  quite  unable  to 
hold  their  own.  So,  to  prevent  endless  aggressions  and  reprisals,  a 
very  rough-and-ready  rule  was  passed.  It  is  worth  noticing  that 
violent  changes  by  fluvial  action  are  in  India  by  no  means  novel  or 
uncommon,  and  that  in  our  older  provinces  the  rules  of  forcible 
disruption,  or  gradual  diluvion  and  as  gradual  accretion,  had  been 
placed  on  a  sound  footing  by  a  law  of  1825.  It  provided  that 
any  clear  and  definite  local  usage  should  be  followed;  but  in  other 
cases  it  laid  down  the  only  correct  ruling  for  these  perplexing  visi- 
tations. Lands  lost  gradually  by  one  estate  and  as  gradually 
gained  by  the  other  are  considered  as  lawful  increments  to  the 
last-named  tenure.  Where  rivers  violently  intersect  any  estate, 
the  land,  if  clearly  recognized,  remains  the  property  of  the  original 
owner.  But  we  make  out  that,  in  spite  of  its  manifest  injustice, 
the  deep-stream  rule  has  not  yet  been  formally  consigned  to 
oblivion  all  over  the  Punjab. 

Much  hard  work,  botli  in  the  field  and  at  the  desk,  has  been 
expended  on  village  communities  and  corporate  and  joint  pro- 
prietorships, as  distinct  from  large  estates  in  which  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  superior  landlord  have  been  attenuated  or  frit- 
tered away  to  sub-infeudatories  and  permanent  and  irremovable 
lessees.  But  the  distinct  features  of  the  former  system  are  so 
neatly  and  clearly  defined  in  these  volumes  that  we  may 
give  them  a  brief  notice,  more  especially  as  in  India  we  are 
gradually  rising  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  while  in  Ireland 
the  reverse  process  is  being  tried.  An  estate,  in  Indian  phrase- 
ology, means  any  one  separate  village,  or  area,  or  tract,  which  is 
assessed  with  a  distinct  portion  of  the  Government  demand,  and 
is  so  recorded  in  the  CoJlectorate  or  head  office  of  the  district. 
When  the  sharers  of  such  an  estate  have  each  and  all  a  common 
right  and  interest  in  the  whole  of  it,  without  any  sepai-ate  titles 
to  any  one  district,  plot,  or  portion  of  the  land,  the  tenure  in  the 
Punjab  and  the  North- West  Provinces  is  called  zamindari.  Next 
comes  the  patiidnri  tenure,  when  disintegration  has  begun  and  the 
lands  are  divided  and  held  separately ;  but  the  division  is  by  shares 
based  on  descent  or  on  the  proportion  of  the  common  stock  which 
particular  families  held  at  the  outset.  In  the  third  stage,  or  the 
bhaiachara,  shares  are  no  longer  the  basis  of  the  settlement,  but 
each  proprietor  holds  a  certain  and  defined  portion  of  land.  And 
there  is  a  fourth  class,  termed  mixed  or  imperfect  pattidari,  where 
land>i  are  held  partly  in  common  and  partly  in  severalty.  The 
deduction  inevitable  Iroui  the  facts  collected  by  Mr.  Tupper  is  that 
joint  and  common  ownership,  unless  fenced  and  protected,  must 
break  up  under  our  rule,  and  that  individual  right  and  ownership 
will  assert  itself  more  and  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  owner  as 
well  as  of  the  State.  The  term  zamindar,  by  the  way,  means  two 
very  different  persons  in  difi'erent  parts  of  India.  In  the  Punjab 
he  is  the  mere  unit  of  a  village  community,  a  tiller  of  the  common 
ground,  with  perhaps  nothiug  except  his  house  and  his  plough  and 
pots  that  he  can  call  his  own.  In  Bengal  and  Behar  he  may  own 
anything  from  two  or  three  villages  to  one-quarter  or  one-half  of  a 
district,  and  enjoy  all  sorts  of  rights  and  privileges — defined,  in- 
definite, and  questionable — and  have  under  him  every  conceivable 
agricultural  interest,  from  the  most  valuable  sub-tenure  to  the 
most  helpless  tenant  at  will. 

Some  curious  marriage  customs  and  ceremonies  are  noteworthy. 
In  spite  of  the  general  rigidity  of  caste,  some  tribes  are  allowed  to 
intermarry  with  others.  We  gather,  however,  that  this  privilege 
is  confined  to  low  and  similar  castes ;  that  the  ceremony  is  little 
beyond  consent  and  cohabitation  ;  that  inconvenient  disputes  as  to 
the  legitimacy  and  importance  of  the  offspring  may  arise;  and 
that  a  left-handed  marriage  of  a  Jat  with  a  Brahman  or  Rajput 
woman  would  never  be  allowed.  Some  Hindus  are  permitted  to 
marry  a  second  or  third  wife  by  the  simple  ceremony  of  throwing 
a  sheet  over  the  woman,  or,  as  we  migfit  have  said,  of  hopping 
over  a  broomstick ;  and  the  issue  of  such  a  marriage  will  share 
with  that  of  other  wives.  Wills,  it  may  be  observed,  are  abso- 
lutely unknown  in  the  Punjab,  though  petty  dying  bequests  of 
movable  and  personal  property  are  often  made.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  "  such  bequests  are  opposed  to  public  feeling,"  for 
the  simple  reason  that  every  Hindu  is  held  to  be  a  shareholder  in 
the  familj'  property  from  the  moment  of  his  birth.  The  comple.x 
and  minute  law  of  Hindu  succession  has  long  ago  settled  and  mapped 
out  the  division  for  the  whole  family.  On  the  other  hand,  in  our 
older  provinces — Bengal,  for  instance— any  man  may  do  what  he 
likes  with  property  acquired  by  his  own  exertions,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  what  he  has  inherited.  And  for  some  generations  wills 
have  been  executed,  propounded,  contested,  and  upheld  in  the 
courts  of  law  in  Bengal  and  Behar.  The  great  difficulty  in  all 
such  cases  is  one  of  fact  and  evidence.  What  property  was  really 
acquired  by  the  testator's  own  efiorts,  and  how  ?  and  where,  and 
in  whoae  presence,  and  under  what  intiuence,  did  Shib  Chundra  or 
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Krishna  Moluin  make  a  -will  ?  But  this  bespeaks  a  staje  of  civili- 
zation to  ■which  Piinjabt'es  have  not  reached.  Adoptions  are 
common  in  the  plains,  but  rare  or  unknown  in  the  Peshawur  or 
Ilazara  districts.  We  note  -with  surprise  that .'  Ir.  Wilson,  writing 
of  the  Gurgaon  district,  in  the  Delhi  division,  holds  that  a  woman 
in  some  cases  can  adopt  a  son  without  the  permission  of  her  hus- 
band, written  or  verbal.  In  other  parts  of  India  the  permission 
of  the  husband  in  writing  is  the  very  essence'of  any  adoption  at 
all,  and  this  is  obviously  consonant  to  the  Hindu  law  in 
favour  of  collaterals  or  male  relatives  failing  direct  issue,  as  well 
as  to  the  peculiar  position  of  a  Hindu  widow  as  a  tenant  for 
life  of  an  estate.  She  has  a  life  interest,  and  something  beyond  it. 
She  maybe  impeached  for  waste,  but  she  may  alienate  a  portion  of 
the  estate  in  order  to  pay  her  husband's  debts,  or  to  go  herself  on  a 
pilgrimage,  the  first  being  a  legal  obligation  and  the  second  a 
work  of  genuine  piety  in  the  eyes  of  Hindus. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  opinions  and  facts  recorded 
in  these  volumes  will  be  modified  or  expanded  by  further  inter- 
course and  inquiry.  Meanwhile,  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  the 
earnest  and  devoted  spirit  in  which  the  new  race  of  civil  servants 
has  settled  down  to  its  work.  Indian  administration  opens  out  a 
never-ending  field  of  inquiry  and  speculation,  and  it  is  gratifying 
in  the  present  day  to  note  the  same  patient  accumulation  of  facts, 
the  same  conscientious  industry,  the  same  earnest  desire  to  go 
beneath  the  surface  and  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  village  life, 
which  distinguished  those  able  men  who,  thirty  years  ago,  without 
raih'oads  and  almost  without  roads  of  any  kind,  could  put  up  with 
the  roughest  accommodation,  live  in  musty  and  crumbling  tombs 
while  bungalows  and  houses  were  building,  and  mike  revenue 
.settlements  in  their  shirt  sleeves  in  hot  tents  right  through  the 
cold  season,  and  in  the  extreme  heats  of  May  and  June. 


THE  EARLDOM  OF  MAR.* 

A FEW  generations  ago  these  two  portly  octavo  volumes 
would  have  appeared  in  folio  size  and  shape,  and  "  adorned 
with  divers  sculptures."  As  we  turn  over  the  pages,  the  thought 
is  constantly  present.  The  writing  is  that  of  a  man  thoroughly  at 
leisure.  It  has  an  old-world  aspect.  We  do  not  habitually  write 
like  this  in  the  days  of  telegraphs  and  steam.  From  a  poliiical  or 
social  point  of  view  the  matter  treated  of  is  microscopic ;  yet 
nothing  that  historical  knowledge,  high  culture,  minute  research, 
painful  care,  and  a  kind  of  literary  skill  not  altogether  in  vogue  at 
present  can  do  has  been  neglected  to  make  the  work  a  complete 
record.  The  whole  point  at  issue  is  as  to  whether  there  is 
a  Scottish  earl  more  or  less  in  the  peerage.  There  are  no 
estates  depending  on  it,  we  had  almost  said  no  privileges. 
One  English  gentleman  more  or  less  is  or  is  not  allowed  to 
vote  for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons — is  or  is  not 
allowed  to  vote  for  the  election  of  a  Scottish  representative 
peer.  To  illustrate  this  point  every  Scottish  peerage  case  on 
record,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  cited  ;  every  charter  and  docu- 
ment is  given  in  full ;  every  speech  worth  repeating  is  repeated; 
every  judgment  is  criticized,  and  every  decision  reviewed.  The 
result  on  the  reader's  mind  might  have  been  produced  with  far 
less  labour.  The  arguments  ou  the  side  favoured  by  Lord 
Crawford  might  have  been  put  into  one  volume  not  half  the  size  of 
one  of  these.  But  the  late  Earl  was  determined  to  complete  a 
monumental  work.  It  apparently  mattered  little  that  few  would 
be  able  to  read  it  through,  i'ewer  still  to  understand  it.  The  book 
remains,  and  will  remain,  a  most  linished  exnmple  of  a  kind  of 
history  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  scarce  ;  and,  thougli  it  is 
impossible  not  to  wish  that  such  labour  had  been  bestowed  on  a 
subject  of  more  immediate  public  importance — such,  for  example, 
as  municipal  history,  or  the  land  tenure — there  is  a  certain  satis- 
fact.ion  in  seeing  work,  however  trivial,  thoroughly  well  done ; 
■while  in  this  particular  instance  a  curious  branch  or  side-walk  of 
Scottish  history  is  explored  under  the  guidance  of  a  genealogist 
and  heraldic  antiquary  who  had  a  hereditary  claim  on  our  atten- 
tion. Lord  Crawford  was  lineally  descended  from  the  medieval 
hero  who  was  the  subject  of  Sir  "Walter  Scott's  worst  example  of 
the  "art  of  sinking  in  poetry."  "  Sir  David  Liudesuy  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  Lion  King-at-Arms,  '  assuredly  could  not  have  boasted  a 
worthier  representative.  Future  bookmakers  will  use  his  work 
as  a_  mine  from  which  to  borrow  examples  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
families  and  the  romance  of  the  peerage.  It  will  become  a 
source  of  income  to  many  a  professor  of  paste  and  scissors.  It 
may  even,  but  of  this  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sanguine,  have 
remotely  the  effect,  so  ardently  desiied  by  its  author,''or  sendinn- 
Scottish  peerage  cases  to  be  judged  as  of  old  by  Scottish  law, 
and  decided  by  experts  conversant  with  the  subject.  For,  after 
all,  the  Mar  Peerage  couti-oversy,  to  which  in  these  'pages 
•we  have  more  than  once  adverted,  is  only  an  example  of  the 
difficulties  of  Scottish  law  to  English  lawyers.  It  is  no  doubt  for 
the  benefit  of  our  country,  and  conduces  to  the  unity  of  the 
Empire,  that  there  should  be  but  one  law  in  both  parts  of  our  island. 
But  in  matters  of  marriage  the  Scottish  people  have  their  own 
law,  and  why  not  in  matters  of  succession  ?  As  long  as  the  law- 
exists  unrepealed,  it  should  be  enforced.  No  Act  of  Parliament  has 
set  it  aside.    And  it  will,  we  should  imagine,  require  very  much 
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stronger  proof  than  any  yet  adduced  to  show  that  Lord  Crawford 
was  wrong  in  his  chief  contention  —  namely,  that  in  the  Mar 
case,  as  in  other  sinular  cases,  the  House  of  Lords  has  decided 
on  English  and  not  ou  Scottish  principles.  He  goes  much 
further  than  this  in  two  particulars;  for  he  denies  that  the 
decision  of  the  Law  Lords  amounted  in  any  sense  to  a  judg- 
ment, still  less,  as  some  seemed  to  assume,  to  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  also  he  asserts  that  the  point  at  issue  turned  on  a 
part  of  the  case  which  was  misapprehended,  but  which  would  by 
either  Eni^lish  or  Scottish  law  have  been  sufficient  to  decide  it, 
and  would  in  either  country  have  decided  it  the  same  way. 
These  three  propositions  are  supported  by  an  immense  array  of 
facts.  The  history  of  the  earldom  is  traced  back  to  the  mythical 
age.  Former  decisions  are  fully  reported.  Some  of  the  most 
obscure  nooks  and  corners  of  Scottish  history  are  illuminated  ^ 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  after  reading  even  a  portion  of 
Lord  Crawford's  argument,  that  he  was  as  deep  in  the  subject  as 
Lord  Chelmsford  was  superficial ;  that  no  special  pleading  will 
easily  get  rid  of  the  weight  of  evidence  he  adduces;  and  that 
Lord  Kellie — or,  to  give  the  noble  earl  his  new  title,  as  settled  by 
the  Committee  of  Privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Mar 
and  Kellie — was  very  ill  advised  when  he  taunted  Lord  Crawford 
with  being  "  the  most  unsafe  of  all  guides,  an  amateur  lawyer." 

On  a  former  occasion  we  endeavoured,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
to  show  that,  so  far  as  ordinary  legal  evidence  went,  the  House- 
of  Lords,  by  what  we  then  supposed  to  be  a  decision,  had 
found  out  the  hitherto  unknown  existence  of  an  Earldom  of 
Mar  created  by  Queen  Mary,  of  which  no  one  previously  had 
heard.  Lord  Crawford  not  only  asserts  that  no  such  earldom 
existed,  but  that  the  speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  subject  did  not  amount  to  a  decision  or  judgment. 
To  put  it  broadly,  he  asserts,  with  great  show  of  authority, 
that  the  House  of  Lords  had  no  more  power  or  right  to  send 
a  message  to  the  Lord  Clerk  Register  directing  him  to  call  a 
certain  peerage  in  a  certain  place,  than  a  judge  in  any  ordinary 
court  of  law  has  to  send  a  message  to  another  judge  directing  him 
to  decide  in  a  pai  ticular  way,  on  a  case  before  him.  Lord  Craw- 
ford, as  we  understand  him,  contends  that  the  case  was  not,  iii 
fact,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  could  not  legally  be  beforo 
them ;  but  that  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  is  the  ultimate 
referee,  subject,  of  course,  to  an  act  of  Queen,  Lords  and  Commons- 
in  Parliament  assembled,  in  cases  of  Scottish  peerages.  This  con- 
tention, it  will  be  seen,  is  tantaicount  to  an  assertion  that  the 
House  of  Lcrds  claims  powers  which  it  does  not  possess,  and  Lord 
Crawford,  in  reference  to  the  claim,  does  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a 
usurpation  of  the  functions  of  the  Court  of  Session.  He  proves  his- 
view  by  several  examples ;  but  one  is  irresistible  in  his  opinion. 
Simon  Eraser  was  adjudged  the  peerage  of  Lovat  by  the  Court  of 
Session.  When  he  was  afterwards  tried  for  high  treason  he  was 
judged  by  the  Peers.  Nay  more,  although  the  plea  that  he  was 
not  a  peer  acknowledged  by  a  Committee  of  Privileges  might  have 
saved  his  life,  it  was  never  put  forward.  This  is  a  strong  case,  a 
sufficient  one,  it  may  bo  thotight,  in  favour  of  the  proposition 
that  the  Court  of  Session  has  the  full  jurisdiction  in  Scottish- 
peerage  cases.  We,  therefore,  having  regard  to  the  limits  of 
our  space,  may  omit  further  reference  to  Lord  Crawford's  argu- 
ment as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Court  of  Session. 

With  regard  to  another  chief  point  insisted  on  by  Lord 
Crawford,  it  is  necessary  also  to  go  into  a  matter  of  history,  but 
the  history  of  a  much  more  obscure  and  remote  period.  The 
venerable  antiquity  of  an  earldom  of  Mar  is  not  disputed.  It 
figures  in  Scottish  history  as  early  as  there  is  Scottish  history. 
Its  holilers,  like  tlie  kings  of  some  ancient  houses,  had  no  namo 
but  what  was  derived  from  their  title.  The  last  of  them  was 
Thomas,  Earl  of  i\Iar,  who  died  childless  in  1377.  His  earldom 
went  to  his  sister,  and  from  her  to  her  daughter,  and  was  enjoyed, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  by  their  respective  husbands. 
The  husband  of  the  younger  Countess  was  not  satisfied.  His  wife 
had  no  living  children,  and  he  persuaded  or  forced  her  to  make 
him  a  present  of  her  inheritance,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  heirs. 
This  was  in  August  1404,  and  is  a  curious  example  of  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  time  in  Scotland ;  though  we  should  be  careful  howi 
we  say  so,  for  Lord  Chelmsford  and  Lord  Redesdale  appear  to 
have  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  ordinary  thing  in  the  world,  and 
to  have  ruled  their  opinions  accordingly.  But  it  has  never  beeri 
denied  that  a  vassal  had  no  power  to  denude  himself  of  his  fief 
without  the  consent  of  his  overlord.  The  overlord  in  this  case — ■ 
namely,  the  King — gave  no  such  consent.  Five  months  later  ho 
intervened.  The  charter  was  solemnly  and  formally  set  aside  by  a 
fresh  charter,  which  reserved  the  rights  of  the  heirs-at-law  of  the 
Countess,  and  to  this  one  the  Kiug  formally  consented.  This  second 
and  only  legally  completed  settlement  is  ignored  in  Lord  Chelmsford's 
speech,  and  Lord  Crawford  contends  that  from  this  standpoint; 
Lord  Chelmsford  has  no  difiiculty  in  recognizing  the  right "  of  the 
Countess's  husband  subsequently  to  resign  the  earldom,  and  take 
out  a  new  investiture  in  favour  of  his  own  family.  Even  this  in- 
justice, which  in  truth  was  committed,  eventually  failed  of  success^ 
according  to  Lord  Crawford's  view,  and  Queen  Mary  in  1565, 
when  various  claims  to  the  new  earldom  had  died  out,  restored  the 
old  one,  which  legally  had  never  become  extinct,  to  its  rightful 
holders,  the  Erskines.  So  much  for  the  testimony  of  antiquity. 
Its  extreme  obscurity  will  be  evident  from  the  meagre  sketch  we 
have  drawn,  as  well  as  the  ground  on  which  the  English  Law  Lords 
give  it  as  their  opinion  that  Queen  Mary  on  this  occasion  created 
a  new  peerage. 

The  arguments  against  this  opinion,  and  also  against  its  validity, 
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are  innumerable,  and  have  been  recited  over  and  over  ai.'aiu  of  kite. 
For  practical  purposes  it  does  not  much  signify  whether  the  new 
creation  is  recopuized  or  not.  If  we  acknowledge  the  soundness 
of  Lord  Crawford's  historical  summ.ary — and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  doubt  it — the  old  earldom,  borne  by  the  two  countesses  in  suc- 
cession in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  still  in  existence,  whether 
Queen  Mary  created  a  new  one  or  not.  That  there  should  be  two 
similar  titles  is  nothing  unusual.  Lord  Crawford  was  also  Lord 
Lindsay,  and  there  is  an  Earl  of  Lindsay  in  the  peerage  of 
Scotland.  To  multiply  examples  either  in  the  present  or  the  past 
•would  be  merely  tedious.  This  is  not  the  point  at  issue  ;  but  which 
of  these  two  earls  is  to  vote  in  the  place  hitherto  occupied 
by  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Kellie  ?  The  obvious  answer  would 
be,  he  whose  title  stood  by  date  in  that  place.  But  here  w^e  are 
met  by  the  difficulty  that  neither  earldom  stands  in  its  place. 
The  old  earldom  should  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  list,  but  that 
of  Crawford  itself  occupies  that  position.  The  newly-discovered 
earldom  should  be  under  the  date  of  its  creation — 1565.  But 
there  is  no  such  title  there.  There  is  an  earldom  of  Mar  which 
comes  after  that  of  Errol,  assuming  a  place,  that  is,  after  1455. 
If  Queen  Mary  created  a  new  title,  says  one  view,  it  should  rank 
at  least  a  century  later ;  if  she  only  revived  an  old  one,  says  the 
■other,  it  should  rank  more  than  two  centuries  earlier.  The 
"  decreet  of  ranking,"  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  may 
therefore  be  left  out  of  the  argument  as  regards  the  old  earldom ; 
but  the  House  of  Lords  or  its  Committee,  by  some  oversight, 
failed  to  observe  this.  Assuming  their  right  to  dictate,  they 
ordered  the  Lord  Clerk  Register  at  the  next  election  of  Scottish 
peers  to  admit  Lord  Kellie  to  vote  in  that  earldom  of  Mar  which 
stood  after  Errol.  This  step,  taken  on  the  petition  of  Lord  Kellie, 
without  any  special  power  having  been  conferred  on  the  Com- 
mittee by  Her  Majesty,  or  Parliament,  or  any  other  authority 
■whatever,  Lord  Crawford  justly  and  indignantly  calls  in  question. 
He  even  denies  that  the  Committee  was  competent  to  pass  more 
than  an  opinion  on  the  case,  and  to  advise  Her  Majesty  on  that 
opinion beingsought.  The  Crown,  by  its  Attorney-General,  is  capable 
of  deciding  such  cases  in  England,  or  at  least  of  deciding  whether 
they  are  to  be  sent  for  trial  by  a  Committee.  In  Scotland,  similarlj', 
the  Crown  may  send  peerage  cases  to  the  Court  of  Session — so  says 
Lord  Crawford — and  may  receive  its  advice  on  them.  The  order 
to  the  Lord  Clerk  Register,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find,  was  before 
long  rescinded ;  and  the  present  volumes  are  in  the  form  of  letters 
to  that  functionary,  at  present  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  pointing  out, 
for  his  instruction  and  that  of  his  peers,  the  history  of  the  ques- 
tion, its  present  position,  and  a  suggestion  of  remedies  for  a  state 
of  things  dangerous  to  the  Scottish  peerage.  Here  at  present  the 
question  rests.  It  is  not  one,  as  we  have  said,  of  real  estate.  It 
is  not  likely  to  come  before  any  tribunal.  But  the  voice  of  public 
opinion,  so  far  as  it  cares  to  notice  such  things,  has  been  very 
pronounced.  No  one  need  be  surprised  that  the  Scottish  lords 
should  object  to  have  their  cases  tried  on  the  principles  of  English 
law ;  and  should,  moreover,  conceive  very  slight  feelings  of  respect, 
feelings  which  Lord  Crawford  took  little  pains  to  disguise,  for  the 
English  Law  Lords,  who,  when  driven  sufficiently  far  by  the  appli- 
cation of  their  own  rules,  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  continuous 
•existence  of  an  earldom  for  three  centuries,  of  which  no  one  in 
England  or  Scotland  was  during  that  long  period  aware.  Most  of 
us  have  been  content  hitherto  in  writing  of  this  vexed  question  to 
assume,  as  we  have  seen,  th.it,  since  there  is  a  possibility  of  two 
earldoms  of  the  same  name  coexisting,  we  may  have  an  Earl  of 
Mar  and  an  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie ;  but  few  readers  of  Lord 
Crawford's  volumes  will  be  content  to  acknowledge  a  title  invented 
and  bestowed  by  a  small  Committee  of  the  House  of  Peers,  with- 
out the  intervention  or  assistance  of  either  Parliament  or  the 
■Court  of  Session. 


LOVE  THE  DEBT.* 

YOUNG  authors,  we  fear,  wiU  never  listen  to  the  warnings  of 
old  critics.  They  persist  in  thinking  that  they  know  their 
own  trade,  though  it  may  be  the  first  time  that  they  have  turned 
their  hand  to  it,  and  they  disregard,  if  indeed  they  do  not  resent, 
all  advice.  It  is  in  vain  that,  year  after  year,  month  after  month, 
and  almost  week  after  week,  we  cry  out  that  life  is  short  and 
novels  are  much  too  long.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  we  beg  that 
■we  may  have  two  volumes  instead  of  three,  and  one  volume  instead 
of  two.  Just  as  old-fashioned  hosts  will  overheap  the  plates  of 
their  guests,  and  take  away  their  relish  for  their  food  by  the  huge 
helpings  that  they  set  before  them,  so  our  novelists  will  overload 
their  stories  and  spoil  our  appetite  by  mere  excess.  We  are  not 
thinking  of  those  utterly  worthless  writers  who  never  even  for  one 
moment  raise  an  appetite,  and  so  cannot  be  justly  accused  of 
spoUing  one.  But  there  are  others  who  show  considerable  powers, 
and  who  might  do  well  if  they  would  onh'  do  less.  With  them 
we  should  like  to  travel  through  their  books  in  a  pleasant  way, 
and  part  company  the  best  of  friends.  That  we  do  not  do  so 
is,  we  feel  sure,  their  fault  and  not  ours.  They  begin  by  what  we 
may  fairly  look  upon  as  a  piece  of  arrogance.  Before  they 
have  proved  that  they  can  write  a  short  tale,  they  over- 
whelm us  with  a  long  novel.  They  would  do  better  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  brother  artists  of  the  brush,  who  begin  with 
small  sketches,  and  do  not  in  their  first  year  spread  out  a  piece  of 
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canvas  so  huge  that  to  reach  the  top  of  it  they  must  climb  up  a 
pair  of  steps.  But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  these  somewhat  general 
reflections  to  the  novel  by  which  they  have  been  suggested.  There 
is  in  Love  the  Debt  so  much  that  is  pleasantly  and  even  cleverly 
written,  that  we  cannot  but  greatly  regret  that  it  is  not  a  much 
better  story.  It  is  hard  work,  no  doubt,  for  a  young  writer  to 
cast  to  the  flames  pages  which  have  cost  him  no  small  trouble. 
Yet  if  Basil — suchiis  the  assumed  name  of  the  author — had  done 
this  with  a  bold  hand,  his  praise  would  have  been  greater  even 
in  a  far  larger  proportion  than  his  book  would  have  been  less. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  foolish,  and  not  a  little  of  vulgar,  writing  in 
his  novel.  There  are  many  parts  which,  though  not  vulgar,  and 
not  perhaps  foolish,  are  yet  uncommonly  dull.  Had  they  been  all 
struck  out,  the  reader  would  have  suffered  less,  while  the  story 
would  not  have  suffered  at  all.  Many  a  page  must  be  added  by  the 
quotations  which  are  scattered  through  the  book  with  a  lavish 
hand.  Yet  we  should  scarcely  like  to  have  them  left  out,  for  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  not  ill  chosen,  and  in  the  more  dreary 
passages  they  serve  as  the  pieces  of  rock  in  a  marshy  ground. 
From  one  to  the  other  we  can  skip  with  no  small  comfort. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  quotations  from  the  Greek  authors, 
in  Greek  letters,  and  with  accents  all  complete,  might  be 
struck  out.  As  Cicero's  speech  was  to  Casca,  so  these  quotations 
must,  we  fear,  be  Greek  in  every  sense  to  most  of  Basil's  readers. 
He  can  scarcely  complain  if  we  leave  him  his  lines  from  Csecar, 
Tacitus,  Horace,  and  one  or  two  other  Latin  authors,  his  French, 
and  his  German.  He  will  besides  have  left  him  his  English 
writers,  from  Bacon  downwards.  We  should  be  glad,  moreover, 
to  see  his  chemical  knowledge  kept  out  of  his  description  of  the 
April  days  of  a  pair  of  lovers.  Physical  science  is  an  admirable 
thing  in  the  right  place  ;  but  an  author's  pride  in  his  possession  of 
a  certain  portion  of  it  should  not  overbalance  his  discretion.  Wo 
have  a  tine  young  hero,  and  a  heroine  fully  worthy  of  him.  lie 
begins  to  admire  her,  and  she  does  not  fail  to  notice  it.  But  why 
disgust  us  by  telling  us  that  "  his  admiration  had  the  efl'ect  of 
precipitating  a  feeling  which  had  before  floated  in  vague  solution 
in  her  mind,  indefinite  and  unrecognized,  but  which  now  took  the 
solid  shape  of  liking  "  ?  We  have  no  need  of  a  metaphor  taken 
from  the  laboratory  for  such  a  heroine  as  this.  She  is  so  charming 
a  young  lady  that  before  she  is  one-and-twenty  she  has  three 
parsons  in  love  with  her,  a  retired  East  Indian,  an  heir  tcia  baronetcy 
and  to  20,ooo^.  a  year,  and  a  young  nobleman.  She  refuses  the 
baronet's  heir  and  the  nobleman  ;  the  old  East  Indian  is  too  wise  to 
propose  •,  to  one  of  the  parsons  she  will  have  not  a  word  to  say, 
but  to  the  other  two  she  gets  engaged.  One,  of  course,  she 
marries  ;  the  other,  no  less  as  a  matter  of  course,  gets  killed. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  town  in  Y'orkshire,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
dialogue  of  the  story  is  in  the  dialect  of  that  county.  The  first 
hero  is  a  young  curate,  the  Rev.  George  Kneeshaw  ;  his  unhappy, 
but  most  virtuous  and  heroic,  rival,  is  his  friend  the  Rev.  Archer 
Lawley.  Mr.  Kneeshaw  and  Mabel  the  heroine  met  in  the 
cottages  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  which  they  were  both  visiting 
on  works  of  charity.  They  were  not  slow  in  falling  in  love,  though 
he,  like  a  virtuous  man,  did  his  best  to  keep  his  secret  to  himself. 
He  was  troubled  with  scruples  about  his  position  as  a  clergyman, 
and  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  that  he  and  the  Church  must 
part  company.  Just  at  this  time  a  living  worth  700^,  a  year  was 
ofl'ered  to  him.  Like  an  honest  man,  he  resolved  to  refuse  it,  even 
though  he  saw  before  him  no  other  means  of  marrying.  His  friend 
Lawley,  a  clergyman  untroubled  with  doubts,  overcame  his  scruples 
for  a  time,  and  persuaded  him  to  accept  the  ofl'er.  Having  done  so, 
with  so  good  a  prospect  before  him,  he  was  in  his  turn  somewhat  un- 
graciously accepted  by  Mabel's  father  as  the  lover  of  his  daughter. 
This  gentleman — a  selfish  old  Colonel — was  greatly  startled  on 
hearing  from  the  young  clergyman  his  confession  that  he  had  pro- 
posed to  his  daughter.  "  Mr.  Kneeshaw,"  he  said,  "  do  you  know 
her  age  ?  " 

George  exclaimed  in  turn,  with  an  irresistible  smile,  "  Her  age !  Your 

davg/tter's  age  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Colonel,  to  George's  amazement,  not  disconcerted  in 
the  least;  '•  my  daughter's  age.  "i'ou  must  have  known,  Mr.  Kneeshaw, 
that  she  was  little  more  than  a  child;  vet  vou  put  this  thing  into  her 
head ! " 

^Vas  it  possible,  thought  the  bewildered  George,  that  IMabel,  with  a  mind 
and  body  so  superbly  developed,  was  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age? 
He  had  heard  of  the  precocious  mental  and  bodily  development  of  Indian- 
bora  children ;  could  Mabel  be  a  singular  instance  of  this  singular  pre- 
cocity 

"  1  hope  you'll  excuse  the  question,  Colonel  Masters ;  but  how  old  is 
your  daughter  ?  " 

Colonel  Masters  was  puzzled  in  his  turn.  How  old  was  IMabel  ?  By  an 
intricate  calculation,  made  upon  a  comparison  of  the  dates  of  his  going  to 
India,  of  his  lirst  furlough,  &c.,  he  found,  to  his  utter  amazement,  that 
Mabel  must  be  nineteen,  and  might  be  twenty-one. 

The  current  of  true  love  might  have  run  smooth  enough,  had  not 
George's  scruples  returned  with  do'uble  force.    Before  a  week  had 
passed  he  had  made  up  his  mind — this  time  beyond  all  Mr. 
Lawley's  power  to  shake  it — that  he  must  leave  the  Church.  "  His 
life  a  lie,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  such  a  lie  !    A  lie  at  the  fount  of 
truth,  poisoning  every  word  and  every  act  and  every  relationship. 
...    A  false  priest.    God  in  heaven !  no  more  loathsome  crea- 
ture crawls  the  earth."    He  had  now  to  fiice  a  hard  task,  to  make  I 
his  confession  to  Mabel,  and,  as  he  thought,  to  give  her  up  for 
ever.    She,  he  felt  sure,  would  be  shocked  at  his  falling  away  from 
his  creed.    As  he  stood  before  her  he  felt  more  deeply  stricken  than  | 
ever  with  love  and  remorse.   He  told  his  tale.  " '  What  right  have  j 
I  to  your  love?'  he  cried.    'I  have  robbed  you  of  it.    I  have  I 
been  an  impostor  even  to  you — '    '  George,  do  you  think  I  fell  ia  I 
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love  with  your  white  tie?'  she  answered,  with  a  suspicion  of 
scorn  in  her  voice."  lu  the  eod  he  determined  that  there  was  no- 
thing; bc'tter  for  him  to  do  than  to  leave  her  behind  for  a  time  and 
to  go  himself  to  Australia  to  seelv  his  fortune  as  a  farmer.  Her 
old  maiden  aunt,  who,  if  she  a  little  too  much  reminds  us  of  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  is  nevertheless  amusing  enough,  insisted  that  she  should 
give  him  up.  "  Love  a  man,"  she  exclaimed,  "  who  says  he  is 
willintr  to  give  you  up,  and  who  is  going  to  Australia !  It  is 
shocking !  What  will  your  father  say  ?  A  farmer,  too  !  A  thing 
we  never  had  in  our  family !  .  .  .  I  must  see  your  father  about  it 
this  very  day."  Happily  for  the  heroine  there  turns  up  that  very 
day  an  old  friend  of  her  mother's — an  Irishman,  and  like  her  father 
a  retired  East  Indian.  With  such  warmth,  and  yet  with  such 
incoherency,  he  urges  the  elderly  aunt  to  befriend  the  young  lovers, 
that  she  believes  that  he  himself  is  proposing,  and  proposing  to  her. 
To  his  h'lrror  he  finds  that  his  offer  is  accepted  long  before  even 
he  had  dreamed  of  making  it: — 

For  a  moment  he  thought  her  mad,  next  moment,  with  an  Irish  quick- 
ness, he  took  in  the  situation.  "  JMiss  Masters  !  "  he  exclaimed,  starting 
up  suddenly  as  if  stun.!?. 

"  Call  me  '  Rebecca,'  "  she  said  softly,  taking  his  exclamation  for  an  ex- 
pression of  joj-,  and  his  sudden  rising-  as  the  lirst  move  of  an  approaching 
embrace. 

"  Certainly  ;  I'll  call  Rebecca  with  pleasure,"  said  Bob,  with  extra- 
ordinary presence  of  mind,  hurrj-ing  to  the  door  and  afi'ecting  to  think 
"  Rebecca"  was  the  name  of  Jliss  Masters' maid.  "Rebecca!"  he  cried 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Miss  Masters  wants 
you,"'  and  descended  the  stairs  three  steps  at  a  time,  not  stopping  to  draw 
breath  or  bridle  till  he  reached  the  road. 

He  hurried  off  to  his  hotel,  packed  his  portmanteau,  ordered  a  cab, 
drove  to  the  railway- station,  and  did  not  feel  quite  safe  till  he  was 
"  well  under  way  in  the  Great  Northern  express  for  London."  The 
good  lady  was  by  no  means  cast  down.  She  was  convinced  that 
the  Irish  gentleman  had  mistaken  her,  and  in  the  belief  that  she 
had  finally  refused  him,  "  had  rushed  away  in  a  frenzy  of  despair." 
Inspired  with  such  gentle  feelings,  she  treated  her  niece 
with  indulgence,  and  did  not  set  her  father  against  her.  Mean- 
while George  had  to  take  leave  of  his  poor  parishioners.  They 
•wanted  to  get  up  a  subscription  and  to  present  him  with  addresses 
and  testimonials,  but  he  declined  them  all.  When  the  day  came 
that  he  was  to  leave,  they  attended  him  in  a  great  crowd  to  the 
station,  and  pressed  on  him  their  little  offerings.  " '  What  a 
kindly  people,  Lawley,'  exclaimed  George,  very  much  affected. 
'  They're  the  kindest  people  in  the  world,'  replied  Lawley,  '  and 
they  know  it.'"  Indeed,  if  we  may  trust  our  author,  who  writes 
of  Yorkshire  as  if  he  knew  it  well,  few  people  have  greater  virtues, 
and  nolle  are  more  conscious  of  them  than  the  shrewd  dwellers 
in  that  county.  So  great  was  the  throng  that  followed  our  hero 
that  "  strangers  were  under  the  impression  some  prince  or  murderer 
must  be  in  the  train." 

"  It's  nobbut  a  parson,"  answered  a  railway  porter  in  reply  to  one  such 
curious  inquirer. 
"  But  wliat's  he  done  ?  " 
"  Nowt.'' 

With  this  explanation  the  anxious  inquirer  had  perforce  to  be  content, 
for  his  informant  was  a  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway  porter,  and  ex- 
traordinarily courteous  and  communicative  for  one  of  that  company's 
officials. 

In  the  third  volume  the  hero  arrives  in  Australia  and  the  villains 
are  introduced.  It  is  to  the  authors  credit,  no  doubt,  that  he  has 
kept  them  out  of  his  tale  so  long ;  but  having  once  begun  with 
them  he  soon  makes  up  for  lost  time.  In  twenty-six  pages  he 
introduces  us  to  a  man  who  had  already  committed  one  murder, 
and  makes  him  commit  a  second,  and  get  himself  murdered  in  his 
turn.  On  this  villain's  dead  body  are  found  some  documents 
which  he  had  stolen  from  the  hero.  It  is  assumed  from 
these  papers  that  it  is  George  himself  who  has  been  killed, 
and  news  of  this  is  soon  carried  to  England.  To  add  to  the 
general  confusion  the  unhappy  hero,  by  aii'  artful  complication,  is 
arrested  in  Melbourne  on  the  charge  of  being  the  murderer.  While 
he,  therefore,  is  in  prison  waiting  to  be  tried  for  having  killed  him- 
self, there  is  room  of  coiu'se  in  England  for  the  most  interesting 
complications.    We  have  the  heroine  convinced  of  his  death,  and 

remaining  convinced  for  a  year  or  two.     Her  other  lovers  

some  of  them  at  least— begin  to  pluck  up  heart.  A  report, 
in  fact,  reaches  Australia  that  she  is  engaged  to  the  younf 
nobleman.  Matters  are  in  that  state  of  almost  hopeless  em- 
barrassment which  is  dear  to  those  who  love  the  last  half  of 
the  third  volume  of  a  novel.  By  means  of  a  shipwreck  and 
an  accident  in  a  coal-mine,  a  proper  end  is  at  length  very  con- 
veniently brought  about.  But  we  must  leave  something  for  our 
readers  to  find  out  for  themselves,  and  therefore  we  will  not  betray 
all  the  secrets  of  the  tale.  Should  the  development  of  the  plot 
fail  to  interest  them— and  indeed  to  a  man  troubled  with  common 
sense  the  third  volume  is  a  great  trial — they  may  find  in  many  of 
the  minor  characters  much  that  will  yield  them  amusement.  It 
is  in  describing  common  people  and  common  characters  that  Basil's 
art  lies.  Should  we  meet  him  again — and  we  trust  that  we  may 
do  so— we  hope  to  find  that  he  has  laid  on  one  side  forgers  and 
murderers,  vulgar  baronets  and  virtuous  noblemen,  and  has  been 
content  to  describe  the  people  whom  one  meets  at  each  turn  in  a 
Northern  town.  In  painting  these  he  will  be  painting  from  life, 
and  will  not  be  merely  one  more  copier  in  a  very  worthless  school'. 
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GARDINER'S  FALL  OF  THE  MONARCHY  OF  CHARLES  I.* 
(^Second  Notice). 

WE  observed  in  a  former  article  that  Mr.  Gardiner  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  more  fully  than  ever  the  connexion 
between  the  progress  of  the  Scottish  troubles  in  the  years  1637-9 
and  the  contemporaneous  growth  of  feeling  against  the  existing 
system  of  government  in  England.  In  truth,  Charles  I.,  who  pro- 
fessed to  manage  his  Scottish  policy  for  himself,  was  nowhere  less 
master  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  acted.  Already,  early 
in  1638,  about  the  time  when  poor  Archie  Armstrong,  the  King's 
fool,  was  caught  in  the  toils  of  the  Star  Chamber  for  having 
ventured  after  his  own  fashion  to  censure  the  policy  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  the  King  had  reason  to  believe  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish, 
movement  to  be  in  correspondence  with  persons  near  himself.  la 
the  spring  of  1639,  when  Charles  was  waiting  for  more  money,  and. 
for  more  men  to  augment  the  numbers  of  his  insufficient  and  un- 
disciplined, rather  than  disaffected,  army,  it  was  the  Scottish, 
gentlemen  of  the  King's  bedchamber  who  "listened  to  the  secrets- 
of  the  King's  unguarded  talk,  and  forwarded  his  secrets  to  their 
countrymen  across  the  Border";  and  when  operations  had  actually 
begun  with  Holland's  unlucky  march.  Sir  Edmund  Verney 
assured  his  son  that  "we  are  betrayed  in  all  our  intelligence."" 
With  the  opening  of  the  Short  Parliament  it  speedily  became 
evident  that  the  Parliamentary  leaders  were  prepared  to  demur  to- 
the  war  policy  for  which  the  Assembly  had  been  summoned 
to  supply  the  means,  and  for  threatening  to  protest  against  which, 
it  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  dissolved.  Mr.  Hamilton's  "  important 
discovery,"  as  Mr.  Gardiner  justly  calls  it,  that  the  Short  Parlia- 
ment was  suddenly  dissolved  to  prevent  the  drawing  up  of  a  peti- 
tion begging  the  King  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Scots,  is  here, 
for  the  first  time,  incorporated  in  the  narrative  of  a  standard  work 
of  history.  But  the  King  was  grievously  deceived  in  his  expecta- 
tion that  a  raid  upon  the  private  papers  of  Pyra  and  his  associates 
would  supply  evidence  of  treasonable  negotiations  with  the  Scots,, 
such  as  were  afterwards,  in  the  Seven  Articles  of  Treason  against 
the  Five  Members,  actually  asserted  to  have  taken  place.  Many- 
months  before  that  time,  however,  between  the  Short  and  the 
Long  Parliaments,  secret  communications  had  almost  certainly- 
taken  place  between  the  Scots  and  the  English  Opposition,  if  for 
convenience  sake  the  term  may  be  used.  Mr.  Gardiner,  by  an. 
elaborate  argument  to  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice 
in  a  summary,  has  shown  it  to  be  extremely  probable  that,  though 
the  supposed  engagement  of  Mandeville  (Manchester)  and  the 
other  lords,  which  induced  the  Scots  to  cross  the  Border  in  August. 
1640,  was  a  forgery  by  Lord  Savile,  an  engagement  of  the  leaders 
to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  Scots  in  an  honourable  and  legal  way 
had  been  actually  signed.  It  is  a  strange  enough  instance  of  the 
tergiversations  of  the  times  that  this  very  Savile  should  have  after- 
wards been  one  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria's  conquests  for  the 
cause  of  her  husband. 

Like  Pericles  in  the  period  when  at  Athens  he  and  the  demo- 
cratic leaders  were  laying  the  foundations  of  an  enduring  supre- 
macy, Pym  refrained  from  coming  to  the  front  till  the  fulness  of 
the  season  had  arrived.  Apart  from  the  more  important  questioa 
of  statesmanship  proper,  the  second  of  the  intimates  of  Lady 
Carlisle,  who,  unlike  Aspasia,  did  not  derogate  in  her  later  choice,, 
was  a  greater  master  of  statecraft  than  his  predecessor.  Pym  had 
that  aptness  for  choosing  the  right  time  which  is  nowhere  so  sooa 
learnt  as  in  the  practice  of  Parliamentary  politics.  Mr.  Gardiner 
has  shown  how  he  chose  the  right  times  for  revealing  what  he 
knew  of  the  First  and  the  Second  Army  Plot ;  while  in  the  case 
of  his  own  designs  he  rarely  allowed  his  adversaries  to  make  use  of 
the  pause  between  conception  and  execution.  On  the  other  hand,, 
while  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  sympathy  to  the  spectacle  of 
Strailbrd  struggling  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  there  is  something- 
melancholy  in  the  wildness  and  hopelessness  of  some  of  his  move- 
ments. More  especially  was  he  unsuccessful  in  his  foreign  policy 
—if  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  the  foreign  policy  of  a  minister  of 
Charles  I.  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign. 

Already,  towards  the  close  of  1638,  Charles,  wroth  with  the- 
successes,  and  apprehensive,  to  a  doubtless  e.Messive  degree,  of 
the  intrigues  of  liichelieu,  had  begun  to  turn  towards  Spain» 
In  a  far  feebler  way,  and  with  an  even  emptier  hand,  he  seems- 
to  have  entertained  some  thought  of  playing  over  again  his 
father's  game,  which  he  had  himself  helped  to  cross  in  the  days  of 
his  youth.  The  nation's  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the 
Palatinate  had  long  flickered  out ;  but  Charles  appears  actually  to- 
have  thought  that,  by  offering  his  alliance  to  Spain,  he  mio-ht 
obtain  for  his  unfortunate  nephew  at  least  part  of  his  inheritance. 
The  Spanish  negotiations,  which  were  begun  while  similar  over- 
tures to  France  were  still  in  progress,  came  to  nothing  ;  Olivares 
at  Madrid  had  contemptuously  asked  how  Charles,  who  was  at 
that  very  time  drifting  into  war  with  his  Scottish  subjects,  would 
be  able  to  take  an  active  part  against  France  and  Holland  ? 
Meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  or  of  the  arms  paid 
by  France,  continued  in  Germany  ;  and  England's  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Continent  had  sunk  to  zero.  "  The  News  of 
Scotland,"  wrote  Sir  Thomas  Roe  from  Hamburg  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  "  is  mortal  to  our  reputation  abroad."  In  one  sense 
only  was  it  fortunate  for  the  reputation  of  King  Charles  and 
for  the  honour  of  the  English  throne  that  Spam  and  France 
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alike  distrusted  him.  As  early  as  the  summer  of  1638  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  in  London  had,  in  the  name  of  his 
Government,  refused  to  Kini^  Charles  the  loan  of  a  body 
of  troops  for  use  in  Scotland.  A  similar  request  was  made 
early  in  1639  to  King-  Philip's  brother,  the  Cardinal  Infante 
at  Brussels,  and  politely  declined.  France  and  Sweden,  as 
the  year  went  on,  recked  less  of  the  Elector  Palatiuo  and 
England's  wishes  for  him  than  ever ;  and  Bernhard  of  Weimar, 
on  whom  Charles  and  his  nephew  had  for  a  time  placed 
their  hopes,  died  in  June.  In  referring  to  tlie  uep'otiations  as  to 
the  transfer  of  Breisach  to  the  French,  which  ensued  in  October, 
we  notice  that  Mr.  Gardiner  seems  to  take  the  view,  which  has 
lately  been  strongly  controverted,  that  the  betrayal  of  Breisacli  is 
to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  who  actually  gave  it  up.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Elector  Palatine  was  arrested  in  France  and  sent 
to  Vincennes,  to  keep  company  with  Johanu  von  Werth  and  a  too 
curious  Polish  prince  ;  nor  was  it  till  nearly  a  year  afterwards 
that  Richelieu  covered  him  with  honours  and  allowed  him  to  go 
free. 

More  aggrieved  than  ever  by  the  successes  and  coldness  of  the 
Cardinal,  Charles  had  once  more  sought  the  friendship  of  Spain. 
As  Mr.  Gardiner  acutely  points  out,  while  there  was  small  proba- 
bility that  Charles  would  receive  more  help  from  Spain  than  he 
bad  received  before,  nu  alliance  with  England  had  become  valuable 
to  Spain  since  the  Channel  had  become  the  only  route  open  for 
the  transmission  of  her  troops  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Hence 
arose  the  series  of  embroglios  which  culminated  in  the  famous 
sea-fight  in  the  Downs  between  Van  Tromp  and  Oquendo,  in 
which  King  Charles's  "  boasted  sovereignty  of  the  seas  was  flouted 
in  his  very  harbour  by  the  audacious  Netherlanders,"  the  pro- 
tection which  he  had  represented  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador  as 
secured  to  the  Spanish  ships  only  extending  to  those  which  had 
run  ashore  to  escape  from  their  pursuers.  Whether  or  not  Van 
Tromp,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  surmises,  acted  under  advice  from 
Hichelieu,  the  humiliation  of  King  Charles  might  have  seemed 
complete.  Popular  rumour  asserted  that  it  was  in  Eiujland  that 
the  Spanish  fleet  had  really  been  intended  to  laud  troops,  and  that 
to  the  Butch  the  luiglish  nation  owed  the  defeat  of  a  design 
formed  by  its  King  and  his  Spanish  ally. 

Shortly  before  the  time  of  these  occurrences  Strafford  had 
arrived  in  England.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  what  he"  saw  in  tlie 
disgrace  of  the  couilict  in  the  Downs,  and  in  the  scornful 
imprisonment  of  the  Elector  by  Bichelieu,  was  the  necessity  of 
showing  a  tirm  front  to  the  Northern  traitors,  whose  rebellion  had 
made  it  impossible  to  avenge  such  insults.''  So  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  cause  and  eli'ect  was  concerned,  he  could  not  have  judged 
more  correctly.  But,  either  from  want  of  time  lor  reflection,  or 
from  want  of  the  special  kind  of  experience  required,  the  practical 
spirit  which  we  are  asked  to  admire  as  distinctive  of  Straii'ord 
among  the  statesmen  of  his  time  certainly  deserted  him  in  dealing 
with  foreign  atl'airs.  He  was  a  consistent  advocate  of  the 
Spanish  alliance,  without  perceiving  its  hopelessness,  even  from 
the  lowest  point  of  view — that  of  obtaining  from  Spain  a 
pecuniary  advance.  The  one  thing  that  Spain  desired  from 
England  was  that  she  should  declare  war  against  the  Dutch  ;  in 
return  Spain  had  nothing  to  grant  or  give,  not  even  the  new 
Spanish  marriages  "  of  which  Charles  was  infatuated  enough  to 
think.  Sir  Arthur  Ilopton,  the  English  agent  in  Madrid,  very 
distinctly  warned  the  Kiug  that  he  hud  little  or  nothing  to  expect 
from  Spain.  But  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  notable  discovery 
of  the  letter  Au,  Iloi  which  was  to  fall  so  unexpectedly  flat  on 
tlie  Commons  in  the  Short  Parliament,  the  King  continued  to 
build  his  castles,  and  Strafford  attempted  to  persuade  the  Spanish 
Ambassadors  into  an  agreement  in  which  all  the  advantages  should 
mot  be  on  the  side  represented  by  them.  England  was  ready  to 
break  with  the  Dutch  as  soon  as  the  Scottish  troubles  were  at  an 
end.  But  for  this  purpose  money  was  needed,  which  Spain  was 
asked  to  supply.  If  there  were  any  distrust  as  to  the  security,  the 
King  of  Spain  might  feize  the  property  of  English  merchants 
whose  vessels  were  in  his  harbours.  The  times  of  the  Armada 
were  indeed  coming  back  again — with  a  diHerence.  As  the  year 
went  on,  Strafl'ord  lowered  his  request  to  half  the  sum,  and  even 
less;  in  the  end  he  would  be  content  with  50,000/. ;  if  the  Cardinal 
Infante  would  lend  this,  he  should  have  the  whole  of  the  Irish 
Customs  for  his  security,  and  be  allowed  to  levy  6,000  men 
in  Ireland  and  hire  twenty  ships  in  England  for  the  Spanish 
service.  It  was  all  in  vain ;  and,  so  far  as  the  King  was 
concerned,  the  Long  Parliament  would  not  even  allow  him 
to  keep  his  promise  of  letting  Spain  take  into  her  service 
4,000  men  of  the  Irish  army  when  it  was  broken  up  in 
the  autumn  of  1641  ;  so  that  he  was  actually  not  allowed  to 
o'blige  the  Spaniards  against  what  might  be  his  own  interests, 
sbould  be  afterwards  wish  to  put  the  disbanded  army  to  a  use 
of  his  own.  As  for  Strafl'ord,  his  endeavours  on  behalf  of  the 
Spanish  Alliance,  which  were  of  no  use  to  his  sovereign's  cause, 
certainly  did  harm  to  his  own  ;  for  the  good  word  of  France  might 
have  weighed  with  his  enemies  in  his  hour  of  peril,  and  this 
Richelieu  was  sure  not  to  allow  to  be  proflered  on  behalt  of  so 
consistent  a  friend  of  Spain. 

Even  more  humiliating  than  the  requests  made  to  Spain  was 
the  entreaty  addressed  to  Rome  in  May  1640,  at  the  time  of  the 
Lambeth  riots,  when  the  lives  of  Catholic  priests  were  in  danger 
from  the  mob,  and  bonfires  of  Catholic  books  were  ordered  by 
authority  in  the  streets.  Strafl'ord  had,  however,  certainly  no 
concern  in  the  extraordinary  notion  of  asking  the  Pope  for  help  in 
money  and  men  ;  its  author  was  the  Queen,  and  it  was  made 
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through  Secretary  Windebank,  whose  language  had  seemed  to  the 
Papal  agent,  Rossetti,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  to  resemble  that 
of  "  a  zealous  Catholic,"  and  of  %vho3e  manceuvres  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Catholics  Clarendon  has  so  long  a  story  to  tell.  The 
answer  arrived  two  months  afterwards,  when  it  appeared  that  six 
or  eight  thousand  soldiers  would  be  sent  "  in  vessels  which  would 
arrive  under  the  pretext  of  fetching  alum  " — if  one  preliminary 
condition  were  satisfied.  The  King  must  become  a  Catholic.  The 
great  diil'erence  between  Pope  Urban  VIII. 's  military  forces  in 
reality  and  on  paper,  which  did  not  prevent  that  Pontilf  from 
ruining  the  finances  of  the  Papal  State  by  the  costliness  of  his 
armaments,  leaves  it  doubtful  how  many  men  the  alum 
fleet  might  actually  have  brought  to  England  ;  but  the  condition 
was  au  insuperable  obstacle.  With  all  his  faults,  the  nature  of 
Charles  I.  was  not,  like  that  of  his  son,  capable  of  simulation  or 
dissimulation  in  the  matter  of  his  religious  creed.  A  later  appli- 
cation by  the  Queen  to  the  Pojie's  nephew.  Cardinal  Barberiiii, 
proved  equally  futile. 

Rome's  very  safe  answer  had  scarcely  arrived,  in  July  1640, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  bring  two  Danish  regiments  into  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  money  was  of  course  wanting  for  the  payment  of 
Protestant  mercenaries  as  well  as  for  the  securing  of  Catholic  aid. 
A  scheme  of  Christian  IV. 's,  whose  desire  for  extending  his  power 
failure  had  been  unable  to  extinguish,  that  the  Orkneys  should  be 
ceded  to  Denmark  in  return  for  assistance  in  money  or  men,  was 
fortunately  not  transmitted  in  time  for  proposal.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  question  was  no  longer  one  of  foreign  troops 
against  the  Scots,  but  of  foreign  troops  against  the  English, 
Charles  I.  entered  into  a  negotiation  which  seems  by  no  means  to 
have  remained  altogether  abortive.  Not  verj'  long  after  the  tight 
in  the  Downs  the  Prince  of  Orange  (Frederick  Henry)  had  pro- 
posed a  marriage  between  his  son  and  the  King's  eldest  daughter, 
the  Princess  Mary ;  but  Charles,  much  out  of  temper  with  the 
Netherlands,  had  suggested  that  his  second  daughter  Elizabeth, then 
of  the  age  of  four,  would  be  more  suitable  than  her  sister — who, 
by  the  way,  was  her  senior  by  not  more  than  four  years.  A  few 
weeks  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  when  the  King's 
hopes  had  sunk  low  on  every  side,  the  idea  of  the  Dutch  marriage 
was  resumed,  and  (though  the  evidence  as  to  what  really  passed 
in  connexion  with  the  maniage  treaty  concluded  not  long  alter- 
wards  is  far  from  strong,  and  seems,  indeed,  chiefly  to  lie  in  the 
statements  of  Rossetti)  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Charles 
was  about  that  time  provided  with  money.  The  Queen-Mother's 
confident  assurance  that  Prince  William,  on  landing  in  England  to 
fetch  his  bride,  would  be  accompanied  by  20,000  men  was  not, 
however,  fulfilled  ;  nor  was  the  probability  of  a  Dutch  interven- 
tion, we  may  lairly  conclude,  so  great  now  as  it  was  before  the 
catastrophe  in  1648,  when  good  will  at  least  was  not  wanting  in 
William  II,  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
Queen  had  renewed  her  application  in  person  at  the  Hague, 
offering  the  hand  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  daughter — presumably  the  eldest,  who  afterwards 
became  the  wile  of  the  Great  Elector — and  had  at  the  same  time 
once  more  sought  aid  from  Denmark,  besides  entering  into  still 
more  visionary  schemes.  But  everything  collapsed  alike,  with  the 
result,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  puts  it,  of  making  Charles  "  at  last  dis- 
cover that  it  would  be  butter  for  him  to  show  confidence  in  his 
own  subjects  than  to  jjut  his  trust  in  foreign  aid."  Altogether,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  page  of  history  more  full  of 
the  signs  of  weakness  and  blindness  combined  than  that  which 
describes  the  later  foreign  policy  of  Buckingham's  pupil. 

We  have  no  spaca  lelt  I'or  further  discussing  the  contents  of 
these  interesting  volumes.  As  an  historical  exposition,  Mr. 
Gardiner's  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  separation  of 
the  Long  Parliament  into  parties  seems  to  us  remarkably  clear. 
It  is  curious  to  note,  in  contrast  with  the  history  of  more  recent 
struggles  between  arbitrary  Governments  and  Parliamentary 
majorities,  how  repeatedly  rumours  of  official  changes  whicli 
would  have  given  some  of  the  popular  politicians  administrative 
power  were  current  in  the  early  days  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
Mr.  Gardiner  conjectures  that  Charles  hoped  to  buy  many  of  his 
adversaries  by  lucrative  places,  and  the  appointment  of  St.  John 
at  all  events  can  hardly  be  otherwise  interpreted,  conspicuously 
as  it  failed  to  fulfil  its  purpose ;  since,  in  Clarendon's  words,  ho 
"  with  the  same  obstinacy  opposed  everything  which  might  ad- 
vance the  King's  service,  when  he  was  his  solicitor,  as  ever  he 
had  done  before."  Whether  the  King  ever  proposed  office  to 
Pym  in  the  two  interviews  which  he  accorded  to  him  a  few  days 
alter  he  had  pledged  his  royal  word  to  Strafford,  is  altogether 
unknown;  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  on  January  i,  1642,  three 
days  before  the  attempt  at  arresting  Pym  and  his  fellows,  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  was  certainly  oll'ered  to  him, 
though  whether  the  offer  was  rejected  or  withdrawn  is  again  un- 
known. We  must,  by  the  way,  demur  to  the  constitutional  signifi- 
cance attached  by  Mr.  Gardiner  to  the  arrangements  made  between 
the  King  and  Hyde  early  in  1642,  shortly  before  the  King's  de- 
parture for  the  North,  which  arrangements  to  our  mind  possessed  au 
essentially  private  character.  We  are  not  sure,  moreover,  whether 
it  appears  with  sufficient  distinctness  from  the  narrative  of  Mr. 
Gardiner  that  Hyde  had  become  the  King's  private  adviser  several 
weeks  before  the  attemptea  arrest  of  the  Five  Members.  In  ilie 
account  of  t'je  transactions  v.'hich  followed,  this  history  brings  out 
with  remarkable  clearness  the  willingness  which,  in  the  earlier 
months  of  the  Long  Parliament,  existed  on  the  part  of  the  Lords 
to  co-operate  with  the  tJommous.  The  King  threw  away  moro 
than  one  chance  of  conciliating  the  former;  and  in  return  it  was 
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to  the  Lords  that  was  due  the  real  beginninp;  of  the  measures 
-which  strove  to  take  the  military  power  out  of  the  King's  hands. 

"  With  most,"  says  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  a  generously  felt  passage 
towards  the  end  of  his  second  volume,  "  who  took  opposite  sides 
now,  the  heart  -was  right."  We  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
observation  •,  and,  as  we  glance  at  the  parti-coloured  rnap  of  the 
divided  laud,  whose  Civil  War  it  still  remains  for  the  historian  to 
narrate,  we  likewise  feel  that,  with  some  of  the  strongest  of  those 
who  faced  the  conflict,  the  heart  would  not  have  been  right  had 
they  thrust  the  sword  back  into  the  scabbard. 


THE  M.VRINE  STEAM  ENGINE.' 

THERE  are  few  subjects  connected  with  the  use  of  steam  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  that  which  is  taken  in  hand  by  Mr. 
Sennett  in  this  volume.  The  marine  steam  engine,  owaug  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  under  which  it  works,  is  a  very  complicated 
piece  of  mechanism,  and  it  is  no  light  task  to  undertake  to  ex- 
j)lain  its  construction  and  functions  in  a  simple  and  straight- 
forward manner.  Mr.  Sennett  mentions  in  his  preface  the  great 
difficulty  he  has  found  as  instructor  of  marine  engineering 
in  referring  the  students  under  him  to  suitable  textbooks.  Such 
feooks  as  have  been  written  on  the  subject  are  either  vague  and 
ansuflicient,  or  too  theoretical  to  be  of  much  practical  use.  Any 
•work  on  this  subject  must  of  necessity  be  of  a  highly  technical 
character,  but  Mr.  Sennett  has  very  cleverly  managed  to  arrange 
the  book  before  us  in  such  a  manner  that  those  who  wish  to  learn 
as  much  as  they  can  of  the  building  and  working  of  marine  steam 
■engines  without  bringing  any  special  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the 
quetstion  can  do  so  without  the  risk  of  encountering  obscure 
technicalities.  On  the  other  hand,  professional  students  can  turn 
to  the  Appendix,  wherein  most  of  the  subjects  with  which  the 
author  deals  are  lully  entered  into.  It  is  ensy  to  make  sharp 
criticisms  upon  the  type  of  engine  now  in  use  for  this  service — it 
as  a  cumbrous  mass  of  metal  taking  up  much  space,  dilficult  to 
handle  and  to  keep  in  order,  and  working  with  an  enormous 
waste  of  heat.  The  average  temperature  in  the  funnels  of 
■ocean  steamers  is  in  excess  of  that  at  which  lead  will  melt. 
But  it  is  only  just  to  remember  the  dangers  attendant  upon 
All  innovations  in  its  construction.  Very  little  can  be  learned 
from  the  working  of  models.  It  is  before  all  things  needful 
that  the  engine  adopted  should  be  capable  of  resisting  the 
•strains  and  the  rough  usage  of  everyday  service,  aud  it  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  many  constructions,  admirable  in  theory, 
iave  broken  down  completely  under  the  severe  test  of  practical 
work,  aud  such  failures  generally  involve  the  loss  of  human  life. 
Yet  much  has  been  done.  In  the  early  days  of  steamships  the 
pressure  in  the  boilers  was  as  low  as  tive  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  and  the  use  ot  steam  expansively  was  impossible.  Now  the 
pressures  range  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  pounds,  the  piston  speed 
is  very  high,  aud  far  higher  rates  of  speed  are  attained  to  with  a 
great  saving  of  fuel.  In  Mr.  Perkins's  engines  the  pressure  in  the 
toilers  is  as  high  as  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and 
these  engines  work  with  very  great  economy.  Supposing  that  the 
objection  which  has  been  raised  in  certain  quarters,  that  the  high 
temperature  of  the  steam  burns  away  the  surfaces  exposed  to  its 
action,  would  bear  examination — which  we  do  not  believe — there 
is  no  doubt  that  with  the  rapid  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel,  it  must  soon  pass  away  before  the  great  advan- 
tages which  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  steam  at  a  very  high 
pressure.  It  is  evident  that  the  greatest  defect  of  the  marine 
•Steam  engine  lies  in  the  great  size  of  the  boilers,  which,  be  it 
remembered,  have  in  some  instances  to  supply  steam  to  engines 
developing  ten  thousand  horse-power.  One  who  has  visited  the 
stoke-hole  of  a  large  man-of-war  can  imagine  the  terrible  etiect 
4hat  would  be  produced  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  among  the 
boilers.  He  will  also  know  how  much  the  stokers  sutler,  and 
■under  what  disadvantages  their  work  is  done.  The  invention  of 
■&n  efficient  mechanical  contrivance  for  stoking  would  eflect  an 
enormous  saving  in  every  way,  but  hitherto  no  satisfactory 
appliance  has  been  found  for  this  purpose.  It  is  evident  that  with 
the  great  surface  of  water  in  the  boilers  "priming" — the  carrying 
over  of  particles  of  water  with  the  steam  to  the  cylinders — must 
be  very  frequent  in  marine  engines.  It  may  be  unknown  to  some 
of  our  readers  that  when  this  accident,  which  is  sometimes 
disastrous,  occurs,  oil  is  literally  poured  upon  the  troubled  waters. 
Oil  is  injected  with  a  syringe,  spreading  itself  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  which  is  in  too  violent  a  state  of  ebullition.  While 
speaking  of  the  more  or  less  inefficient  boilers  now  in  use,  we  must 
allude  to  the  Ilerreshoff  boiler,  which  is  highly  commended  by  Mr. 
Sennett.  It  consists  of  "  two  spiral  coils  of  iron  piping  connected 
together  at  the  top.  The  outer  one  is  of  uniform  diameter 
throughout,  and  is  called  the  feed-water  coil ;  the  inner  coil  is  the 
steam  generator,  and  is  made  of  pipes  welded  together,  and 
gradually  increasing  in  diameter  towards  the  lower  end.  ...  In 
the  inner  coil,  or  steam  generator,  the  convolutions  are  placed 
close  together  at  the  top,  but  at  the  sides  narrow  spaces 
are  left  between  them  ;  whilst  in  the  outer,  or  feed-water 
fcuil,  the  convolutions  are  close  together  at  the  sides,  and  sepa- 
rated at  the  top."     Owing  to  this  arrangement  the  hot  gases 
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entirely  surround  the  steam  generator,  so  that  very  little  of 
their  heat  is  wasted.  The  great  difference  between  the  Ilerres- 
hoff boiler  and  those  generally  in  use  consists  in  the  fact  that 
in  this  system  the  feedwater,  instead  of  being  introduced  low 
down  in  the  boiler,  "  is  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  steam  generator, 
and,  being  vaporized  during  its  descent,  passes  off  as  steam  from 
the  bottom."  There  are  other  interesting  details  in  connexion 
with  this  ingenious  construction,  but  the  space  at  our  disposal 
does  not  permit  us  to  notice  them.  We  may  remark,  in  passing, 
that  these  boilers  are  absolutely  safe,  that  they  make  steam  with 
great  rapidity,  and  that  "  priming  "  never  occurs  where  they  are 
used.  Hitherto  they  have  only  been  employed  in  small  boats, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  not  give  equally 
good  results  if  used  for  more  powerful  vessels.  In  speaking  of  the 
various  contrivances  in  use  for  preventing  the  formation  of  smoke, 
Mr.  Sennett  points  out  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  a  satisfactory 
result  has  been  obtained  merely  because  no  smoke  is  given  off.  He 
says  : — "  If  the  combustion  be  complete,  no  smoke  will  be  emitted 
because  the  products  of  combustion  will  pass  off  as  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  is  invisible.  But  carbonic  oxide  gas  is  also  invisible, 
and  if  the  combustion  be  imperfect,  and  the  products  pass  off  in 
this  form,  no  smoke  will  be  visible ;  but  the  heat  produced  will  be 
less  than  one-third  of  that  yielded  by  complete  combustion." 
Nothing  has  added  more  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  marine 
steam  engines  than  the  introduction  of  the  surface  condenser.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  in  the  old  form  of  condenser  the  steam 
from  the  cylinder  passed  into  a  condensing  chamber,  where  its 
condensation  was  effected  by  contact  with  a  jet  of  cold  water. 
Consequently  the  water  supplied  to  the  boilers  was  nearly  as  salt 
as  actual  sea  water ;  and  in  order  to  obviate  the  danger  of  incrusta- 
tion, a  portion  of  the  water  in  the  boilers  had  to  be  blown  out  from 
time  to  time,  involving  the  total  loss  of  the  heat  that  had  been 
expended  in  raising  its  temperature.  It  was,  moreover,  impossible 
to  use  steam  at  a  high  pressure,  owing  to  the  rapid  deposit  of  solids 
on  the  plates  of  the  boilers.  In  surface  condensers  the  steam  is 
condensed  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  cold  surfaces  of 
a  number  of  tubes  through  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  continually 
runs.  The  boilers  can  in  this  way  be  supplied  with  nearly  pure  water, 
as  no  sea  water  is  mixed  with  the  water  which  is  condensed  ;  the 
necessity  for  blowing  out  disappears,  and  high-pressure  steam  can 
be  used  Vi'ith  safety.  There  was  formerly  a  considerable  liability 
to  corrosion  attendant  upon  the  use  of  surface  condensers,  owing 
to  fatty  acids  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  engine-grease 
being  carried  into  the  boilers.  But  this  objection  has  now  been 
overcome.  While  speaking  of  condensers,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  glance  at  the  interesting  experiments  conducted  by  M.  du 
Tremblay,  of  which  Sir  F.  Bramwell  gave  a  brief  description  in  a 
lecture  delivered  before  the  Mechanical  Science  Section  of  the 
British  Association  in  1 88 1.  In  these  experiments  ether  was 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  steam  condenser,  in  order  to  utilize 
the  heat  which  is  commonly  allowed  to  pass  uselessly  into  the 
condenser.  An  ether-pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  was  obtained,  and  a  great  saving  of  fuel  was  effected.  It 
seems,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  risk  of  explosion  atten- 
dant upon  the  use  of  ether  for  this  purpose  ;  and  Sir  F. 
Bramwell  stated  that,  in  the  experiments  which  he  witnessed 
at  Marseilles,  the  engine-room  had  to  be  treated  as  though  it 
had  been  a  fiery  colliery.  Four  large  vessels  were,  however, 
fitted  with  these  engines;  but  the  practical  difficulties  of 
working  them  ultimately  prevailed  against  their  use.  Some 
experiments  in  the  same  direction  were  made  in  England, 
chloroform  being  substituted  for  ether.  It  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  in  this  article  to  go  into  the  peculiarities  of  construction 
of  marine  engines.  These  peculiarities  owe  their  existence  to  the 
facts  that  the  available  space,  especially  in  war  ships,  is  very 
limited,  and  that  a  greater  volume  of  steam  has  to  be  dealt  with 
than  in  other  engines.  "  Compound  engines  "  have  been  generally 
adopted,  as  being  the  most  convenient  for  the  use  of  steam  ex- 
pansively and  the  most  regular  in  their  working.  To  quote  from 
Mr.  Sennett,  "  In  this  type  of  engine  the  expansion  is  conducted 
in  stages  carried  out  in  two  or  more  successive  cylinders,  so  that 
the  strains  on  the  framing  and  journals  are  decreased,  and  the 
loss  from  liquefaction  of  steam  is  reduced  to  a  minimum."  Space 
is  economized  in  the  "  trunk  engine  "  by  abolishing  the  piston- 
rod.  A  hollow  trunk,  cast  on  the  piston,  works  through 
the  cylinder,  enabling  the  connecting-rod  to  be  attached  to 
the  centre  of  the  piston.  The  most  powerful  engines  in  the 
Royal  Navy  have  been  built  in  this  manner ;  but  we  believe 
that  this  plan  will  not  be  largely  used  in  the  future.  We 
know  of  no  appliance  in  connexion  with  marine  engines  more 
interesting  or  more  perfect  than  the  marine  governor,  an  in- 
strument whose  sensitiveness  is  really  wonderful.  The  promp- 
titude with  which  it  checks  the  motion  of  the  engines  when 
the  stern  of  the  vessel  is  raised  leaves  hardly  anything  to  be 
desired,  and  the  saving  of  time  eft'ected  by  their  use  is  very  great 
indeed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  protection  they  afl'ord  the  engines 
from  the  sudden  shocks  to  which  they  are  exposed  when  the  screw- 
propeller  leaves  the  water.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
governors  in  use  at  present,  of  some  of  which  Mr.  Sennett  gives 
us  a  description,  accompanied  by  suitable  illustrations.  Through- 
out the  work  before  us  the  diagrams  are  very  clear,  and  there  is 
an  abundance  of  them,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  fail 
in  understanding  what  the  author  tells  him.  Everything  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  steam  on  board  ship  is  fully  gone  into, 
and  all  new  contrivances  which  have  in  any  way  shown  that 
they  are  capable  of  being  largely  adopted  in  actual  practice  are 
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commented  upon.  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Sennett  has  suc- 
ceeded remarkably  well  in  carryinij;  out  the  objoct  he  proposed. 
His  boolf  cannot  tail  to  be  useful  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  the 
practical  working  of  marine  steam  engines,  and  we  think  that  it 
will  certainly  prove  interesting  to  all  Avho  care  sufficiently  about 
steam  engineering  to  read  it  for  themselves.  He  has  spared  no 
pains  to  make  the  matter  of  which  he  treats  intelligible,  and  his 
writing  is  clear  and  direct  in  style  throughout.  But  it  is  rather 
too  bad  to  tind  such  a  monstrous  instance  of  careless  printing  as 
the  following,  which  occurs  in  his  chapter  on  Paddle  Wheels  : — 
"In  the  earlier  paddle-w  heelvesselsn  the  Hoy al  Navy,  i."  We 
will  leave  our  readers  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  these  uncouth 
words.  Before  taking  leave  of  our  subject,  we  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  concerning  the  absurd  attaclis  that  are  made  from  time  to 
time  upon  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  workmanship  and 
durableuess  of  the  engines  in  u^e  in  the  Koyal  Navy.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  see  statistics  brought  forward  to  prove  that 
the  engines  and  boilers  of  the  mercantile  marine  do  harder  work 
and  last  longer  than  those  of  the  Itoyal  Navy.  We  beg  to  point 
out  that  it  would  be  simply  miraculous  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
as  there  is  nothing  so  injurious  to  engines  as  intermittent  use,  to 
which  the  navy  engines  are  constantly  exposed ;  and  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  while  in  the  mercantile  marine  the 
engines  can  be  periodically  examined  and  repaired,  such  an  opera- 
tion is  impossible  in  the  case  of  a  war  ship  in  commission. 


TIIUEE  IX  NORWAY.* 

MAEK  TWAIN  was  one  of  the  favourite  authors  who 
cheered  the  camp  life  of  the  "  Three  in  Norway  "  during 
wet  days  and  late  evenings  by  candlelight.  And  it  is  on  Mark 
Twain  that"  the  Skipper  "  and  "  Esau, '  who  write  the  book  in 
partnership,  have  apparently  framed  their  literary  tastes  and 
modelled  their  style.  We  are  far  Irom  saying  that  they  are  not 
promising  disciples,  and  many  of  their  best  things  are  above  the 
average  mark  of  their  illustrious  model  and  master.  But  we 
object  as  a  precedent  to  the  encroachments  of  English  tourists  on 
what  has  hitherto  been  an  American  monopoly,  and  earnest 
straining  to  be  luuny  must  often  result  in  failure.  We  confess 
that  we  have  often  either  smiltd  or  laughed  over  some  of  the 
passages  in  this  excessively  lively  narrative.  But  at  least  as  often 
we  have  pitied  the  authors  for  indefatigable  efforts  that  have 
been  worse  than  wasted.  We  lelt  that  Ave  were  ungrateful  when 
we  began  to  jawn  under  the  depressing  influences  of  painfully 
sustained  jocularity  ;  and  we  gladly  relreshed  ourselves  when  we 
caiue  on  the  occasional  paragraphs,  like  oases  in  the  desert,  written 
naturally  and  without  the  ambition  of  making  the  reader 
chuckle.  For  the  book  is  a  good  book  and  extremely  readable, 
notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  to  which  we  have  called  attention. 
We  are  sure  that  the  authors  must  be  capital  lellows,  and  the 
pleasantest  of  companions  in  their  private  relations.  They  are  keen 
sportsmen  ;  they  know  Norway  well ;  habituated,  as  we  doubt  not,  to 
luxuries  at  h>>me,  they  can  rough  it  nevertheless  with  unimpaired 
cheerfulness  and  complacency  ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  their  strongest 
recommendation  to  us  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  they  give 
proof  ot  an  unseltishness  which  is  benevolently  disinterested.  A 
thirst  for  literary  fame  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it ; 
but  we  lear  there  are  few  equally  enthusiastic  anglers  and  deer- 
stalkers who  would  be  as  willing  to  show  the  way  to  their 
happy  sporting-grounds,  even  indicating  routes  and  defining 
localities  by  a  map.  We  used  to  know  something  of  Norway  ;  but 
for  our  own  part  we  should  hardly  have  believed  that  such  fair 
shooting  and  fishing  were  still  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  mere  cost  of 
camp  equipage  and  travelling  expenses  in  a  romantic  district  that 
is  so  easily  accessible. 

The  volume  opens  dramatically  with  the  meeting  of  "  Esau  "  and 
"the  tSkipper"  upon  the  railway  platform  at  Hull,  on  the  eve  of 
the  sailing  of  the  Ohristiania  steamer.  Their  miscellaneous  baggage 
might  have  been  sneered  at  by  a  casual  observer  as  cumbersome 
iiupedinienta ;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  with  a  single  exception  they 
had  no  reason  to  regret  any  of  their  purchases.  They  had  prepared 
elaborately  for  a  variety  of  enjoyments  on  flood  and  ijeld ; 
and,  as  they  well  knew  the  appetites  that  were  to  be  sharp- 
ened in  the  invigorating  mountain  air,  they  had  arranged  the 
supplies  for  the  commissariat  accordingly.  A  certain  amount  of 
privation  might  be  unavoidable,  but  they  had  no  notion  of 
living  ascetically  when  they  could  help  it.  So,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary tinned  and  preserved  meats  destined  to  supplement  the  spoils 
of  the  rods,  guns,  and  rifles,  they  had  laid  in  vast  quantities  of 
jams  and  marmalades,  which  figured  conspicuously  at  their 
banquets  and  sweetened  their  toils.  There  were  three  huge  boxes 
of  provisions  ;  there  were  cooking  utensils,  gun  cases,  rods,  spade 
and  axes ;  there  were  bags  and  portmanteaus,  of  course,  though 
the  personal  luggage  was  dwarfed  by  the  provision-cases.  And 
last,  though  very  far  from  least,  there  was  a  waggon  sheet  which 
might  be  extended  upon  poles  to  form  a  supplementary  lodge  in 
tile  wilderness,  with  a  tent  and  a  couple  of  canoes.  The  only  in- 
vestment on  which,  after  experience,  they  might  have  retrenched 
was  the  pair  ot  wheels  to  carry  the  canoes  across  country.  They 
found  in  practice  that  the  peasants  with  their  carts  could  perform 
that  piece  of  transport  service  satisfactorily  ;  and,  indeed,  the  con- 
struction of  their  light  and  handy  little  craft  seems  to  have  done 
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infinite  credit  to  the  talents  of  the  "  shipbuilder."  They  could  be 
laden  comparatively  heavily  when  the  lakes  were  running  high; 
they  shot  ugly  rapids  without  shipping  water,  though  doubtless 
they  might  have  come  to  grief  in  awkward  hands,  for  "  Esau " 
and  "the  Skipper"  must  have  been  skilled  navigators. 

The  district  to  which  the  sportsmen  were  bound  was  the 
Jotunfjeld  ;  it  lies  to  the  south  of  Trondhjem,  to  the  north-east  of 
Bergen,  and  somewhere  nearly  half-way  between  those  towns. 
Wilder  scenery  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  than  that 
surrounding  the  camp  where  they  established  their  permanent 
quarters  in  Memurudalen.  We  can  form  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  scene  from  admirable  drawings  taken  in  its  ditferent 
aspects  by  day  and  by  moonlight.  And  we  may  remark  in 
passing  that  the  volume  is  remarkably  cleverly  illustrated  with 
landscapes,  as  well  as  character-sketches  and  camp-scenes,  iu 
which  there  is  frequently  more  genuine  comedy  than  in  the  text. 
In  the  gloomy  Memurudalen  is  a  picturesque  little  valley,  running 
down  to  the  Lake  of  Gjendin,  which  is  described  as  the  grandest 
lake  in  Norway,  reminding  the.  sojourners  on  its  shores  of  a 
more  desolate  Vierwaldstattersee.  Haviug  the  rare  luck  to  find  a 
level  piece  of  grass,  they  pitched  their  tent  at  the  junction  of  a 
streamlet  with  the  Memura  river,  which  is  fed  from  a  mightv 
glacier  immediately  overhanging  the  camp,  although  hidden  out  of 
sight  among  the  hills.  If  there  was  any  fault  in  the  situation, 
picturesquely  regarded,  it  was  that  the  range  of  view  was  some- 
what limited.  Sheer  precipices  rose  from  the  cold  waters  of  the 
lake  to  the  lonely  snow-fjelds,  beyond  which  might  be  distin- 
guished here  and  there  the  snow-covered  Bumiuitsof  more  distant 
mountains  ;  while,  so  far  as  deer-stalking  went,  the  sublimity  of 
the  scenery  in  some  measure  interfered  with  it,  since  it  was  a 
hard  day's  work  to  climb  to  the  seldom  trodden  solitudes  where- 
successes,  or  at  least  shots,  would  have  been  almost  a  certainty. 
Still,  as  we  have  said,  they  did  fairly  well  on  fjelds  which  were 
more  accessible.  The  work  was  hard,  of  course,  and  only  fitted 
to  men  iu  prime  condition  ;  and  at  first  the  disappointments  were 
incessant.  JJay  alter  day  they  went  out  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
without  seeing  a  horn,  or  even  recent  hoof-prints.  But  they 
had  not  gone  to  Norway  to  be  lightly  discouraged,  and  at  length 
their  perseverance  was  rewarded.  One  day  "the  Skipper"  wa& 
encouraged  by  sighting  some  deer,  though  he  obtained  no  shots. 
And  shortly  afterwards,  after  a  long  absence,  "  Esau  came  into- 
camp  in  an  oli'ensively  jaunty  manner,"  which  assured  his  friends- 
that  the  larder  was  to  be  replenished  with  venison.  For  we  forgot 
to  say  that  shortly  alter  their  settlement  in  the  valley,  the  pair  had 
been  joined  by  another  companion,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  "John." 
"  Esau  "  had  killed  a  couple  of  bucks,  and  a  brief  extract  from  his 
narrative  will  give  the  best  idea  of  their  reindeer  shooting.  No  sooner 
had  he  got  upon  his  intended  beat  than  he  had  been  excited  by 
numerous  fresh  tracks  and  signs.  About  midday  two  deer  were 
seen,  iu  a  very  favourable  position  for  approaching  them.  Esau 
crawled  to  within  one  hundred  yards  ;  he  had  never  before  come 
so  near  to  reindeer : — 

One  of  them  soon  gave  me  a  nice  side  shot,  and  when  I  fired  he  almost 
fell,  but  recovered  himself,  and  they  both  ran  down  tlie  hill  towards  a  little 
glacier.  I  fired  again  at  him,  and  missed  ;  and  then  ran  as  hard  as  I 
could  towards  the  glacier,  cramming  iu  cartiitlges  as  I  ran.  They  ran 
both  out  of  sight  for  ii  moment  behind  some  rocks,  and  then  the  unbounded, 
one  came  into  view  again,  and  I  had  a  nice  shot  at  him  at  about  I50  3'anls,, 
and  was  lucky  enough  to  send  a  bullet  just  above  his  lieart,  which 
killed  him  instantly  at  the  edge  of  the  ghieier.  I  ran  straight  on,  and 
saw  the  other  standing  about  icq  yards  away,  unable  to  go  any  further.  I 
was  in  about  the  same  state  myself,  so  sat  down,  took  as  careful  an  aim 
as  I  could,  and  fired  a  shot  which  finished  him.  How  he  had  ever  got  so- 
far  is  a  mystery,  as  the  first  shot  only  missed  his  heart  by  about  an  inch. 

The  probable  explanation  was  that  the  shot  struck  low.  At 
least  we  have  known  red  deer  run  a  considerable  distance,  although, 
the  lower  part  of  the  heart  had  been  actually  pierced. 

The  trout-fishing  in  lake  and  river  proved  highly  satisfactory ;. 
though  less  practised  anglers  who  may  follow  iu  the  footsteps  of  the 
Three  may  very  possibly  be  disappointed.  They  were  told  at  first  by 
their  native  followers  that  there  were  no  fish  to  be  found  in  the 
lake  ;  or;  at  all  events,  that  fish  would  not  rise  to  the  fly,  as  it 
was  partly  fed  by  glacier  water.  But "  the  Skipper  "  would  seem  to 
have  been  "  a  deacon  of  his  craft,"  to  borrow  the  expression  of  tha 
Baron  of  Bradwardine  ;  nor  were  his  companions,  although  they 
acknowledged  his  superiority,  very  greatly  inferior  to  him.  At 
all  events,  when  the  weather  was  any  way  favourable,  they  usually 
succeeded  iu  making  good  baskets  of  trout,  scaling  generally  from 
about  one  pound  to  three ;  and  we  need  not  say  that  trout  bred  in 
those  invigorating  waters  were  sure  to  aflord  excellent  sport. 
And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  interest  taken  in  the 
angling  by  no  means  limited  itself  to  the  actual  sport.  Far 
removed  from  store  shops  or  even  posting  stations,  with  appe- 
tites that  were  perennially  voracious,  and  only  a  fixed  quantity 
of  bacon  and  preserved  meats  to  fall  back  upon,  the  travellers 
would  have  been  within  a  measurable  distance  of  short  commons 
had  it  not  been  for  their  personal  exertions.  Indeed,  their  diet 
had  already  become  somewhat  light  and  monotonous  before  the 
change  of  luck  in  the  chase  of  the  reindeer  opened  up  a  cheer- 
lul  vista  of  savoury  venison.  Previously  to  that  they  had  to  eke- 
out  their  loaves,  or  rather  fladbrod  and  fishes,  with  rutis  of  various 
waterfowl  and  wading  birds,  the  results  of  very  precarious  pot- 
hunting.  The  rijpei;  or  Norwegian  grouse,  were  never  much  to  be 
depended  upon ;  they  were  hard  to  find,  moreover,  and  they 
showed  inditi'erent  sport.  Even  when  marked  down  into  a  small 
patch  of  cover  they  would  lie  like  stones,  and  the  sportsman 
might  walk  it  in  vain  in  all  directions.    And,  when  a  covey  was 
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flushed,  the  shooting  was  as  easy  as  -with  a  brood  of  blackgaine 
in  the  heginninn;  of  the  season.  The  only  exception  was  ou  windy 
days  later  in  the  autumn,  when  they  got  uj)  at  a  fair  distance 
and  gave  very  pretty  shooting. 

Nothing  in  the  book  is  more  entertaining,  and,  we  may  add, 
more  profitable,  for  those  who  may  think  of  following  the  writers' 
example  than  the  details  of  their  camp  life  and  devices.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  llobinson-Crusoe-like  ingenuity  in  the  party, 
and  invention  and  self-education  were  stimulated  by  a  love  of 
the  luxurious.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  golden  rule  of  the 
camp  never  to  be  more  uncomfortable  than  they  could  help. 
They  hollowed  out  meat  safes  in  the  bank  to  protect  their  game 
from  the  heat  and  the  flies.  They  had  likewise  excavated  an 
admirable  oven,  at  which  they  not  only  baked  batches  of  bread 
but  went  in  for  the  higher  branches  of  patisserie.  Chiefly  they 
prided  themselves  on  the  huge  "  boss  pies,"  each  of  which  sv?allowed 
up  nearly  a  quarter  of  reindeer,  with  bacon  and  other  unconsidered 
trifles.  They  roasted  birds  to  a  turn,  threw  ott'  omelettes,  and 
tossed  pancakes;  nor  can  anything  be  more  tempting  than  the 
elaborate  menus  of  savagely  flavoured  fare  with  which  they 
delight  in  tantalizing  their  readers.  In  short,  their  life  might  be 
said  to  have  come  as  near  to  a  dream  of  paradise  as  anything 
mortal  man  can  reasonably  hope  for,  had  it  not  been  for  a  couple 
of  serious  drawbacks  which  must  often  have  made  existence  a 
purgatory.  One  was  the  dismal  downpour  which  occasionally 
kept  them  close  prisoners ;  though,  as  far  as  the  weather  went, 
they  were  singularly  fortunate  on  the  whole.  The  other  was  the 
legions  of  stinging  and  biting  insects  which  are  bred  iu  the 
swamps  and  forests  of  the  north  during  the  sunshine  of  the  brief 
summer.  We  are  told  in  particular  of  one  huge  fly,  which  was  in 
the  habit  of  tearing  out  a  fragment  of  flesh  and  then  flying  to 
some  neighbouring  branch  to  devour  the  spoil  at  his  leisure.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  gnats  and  sandflies  and  the  chances  of  wet  days, 
we  should  not  be  sorry  to  try  a  summer  of  camping  in 
Memurudalen, 


GILBART'S  HISTORY  OF  BANKING.* 

THE  time  is  well  chosen  for  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Gilbart's 
History,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Banking.  Recent  events 
have  forcibly  directed  attention  to  the  whole  question  of 
banking,  and  have  shown  that  mere  practical  training  is  not 
enough  to  produce  a  good  banker;  that  he  ought  also  to  possess 
a  sound  grasp  of  the  principles  of  his  profession.  And  few 
persons  were  better  qualilied  to  give  instruction  in  the  principles 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  banking  than  the  late  Mr.  Gilbart,  who, 
besides  being  a  man  of  literary  tastes  and  untiring  industry,  had 
varied  experience,  first  as  manager  of  a  branch  bank  in  Ireland, 
and  afterwards  as  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank.  The  high  position  to  which  he  raised  the  latter 
institution  aflbrds  conclusive  evidence  of  the  business  capacity 
and  administrative  skill  which  he  possessed,  and,  therefore,  of  his 
competence  to  instruct  the  young  banker.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  general  public,  too,  this  new  edition  of  Mr.  Gilbart's 
two  best-known  works  is  to  be  welcomed.  It  i^  now  evident  that 
the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  marked  a  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  banking,  and  that  with  Sir  S.  Northcote's  Act  we 
enter  upon  a  new  stage  of  development.  Evidently  the  period  of 
unlimited  liability  in  joint-stock  banking  is  rapidly  drawing  to 
an  end.  It  is  well,  then,  to  have  brought  within  our  reach  in  a 
compact  form,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  a  work  of  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  joint-stock  banking.  Originally  the  Ilistorij  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Banking  formed  a  distinct  work  from  the  Practical  Trea- 
tise on  Banking;  but  about  ten  years  ago  the  two  were  combined 
in  one.  The  combination,  however,  was  not  elfected  in  a  very 
workmanlike  manner,  and  this  is  another  reason  for  welcoming  the 
new  edition.  Lastly,  the  time  which  has  passed  since  Mr.  Gilbart 
wrote  makes  a  revised  and  continued  edition  of  his  works  desir- 
able. Much  that  needed  to  bo  said  in  his  day  may  now  be  left 
out  with  advantage  ;  while  the  history  of  recent  panics,  crises,  and 
Jegislation  requn-es  to  be  added.  The  publishers  of  the  work  are 
fortunate  m  having  found  as  an  editor  a  banker  of  varied  experi- 
ence like  Mr.  Gilbart's  own.  Mr.  A.  S.  Michie  is  the  Assistant- 
Manager  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  in  London,  and  has 
practical  acquaintance  with  banking  in  Scotland  as  well  as  iu 
London.  He  is  qualified,  therefore,  to  take  up  and  continue  Mr. 
Gilbart  s  work,  from  a  practical  as  well  as  from  a  literarv  point  of 
view,  and  he  has  executed  his  task  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 

To  criticize  the  original  work  would  be  supererogatory.  It  has 
long  siuce  taken  its  place  as  a  standard  authority.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  it  at  this  distance  of  time  without  being  impressed 
by  the  sagacity,  discernment,  and  sound  judgment  displayed 
in  its  pages.  _  The  analysis  of  the  various  causes  that  have 
led  to  bank  failures  needs  scarcely  an  addition.  And  the  same 
is  to  be  said  of  the  author's  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
sound  banking.  Next  to  the  high  opinion  one  forms  of  Mr.  Gilbart 
perhaps  the  strongest  impression  left  by  the  book  is  the  futility 
of  the  heated  and  prolonged  discussion  regarding  the  note  circula- 
tion of  the  country  which  was  maintained  for  so  many  years  after 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  wars.  AVe  all  see  now  that 
inflation  is  produced,  not  by  excessive  noteissues,  but  by  credit.  A 
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bank  which  never  issued  a  note  in  its  life  may  contribute  quite 
as  powerfully  as  the  largest  issuing  bank  iu  Europe  to  produce 
inflation  by  giving  unlimited  credit  to  its  customers ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  non-issuing  banks  in  London  at  present  contribute  much  more 
largely  than  the  Bank  of  England  to  inflation.  When  Mr.  Gilbart 
wrote,  however,  this  was  not  seen.  The  long  controversy  which 
had  ended  in  the  passing  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bank  Charter  Act 
was  then  of  recent  date,  and  Mr.  Gilbart  devotes  a  large  space  to 
the  discussion  and  condemnation  of  the  principles  of  that  Act. 
We  are  not  going  to  weary  our  readers  by  reopening  that  discus- 
sion, and  we  point  to  its  futility  chiefly  as  a  warning  to  those  of 
the  present  day  who  are  inclined  to  attach  overmuch  weight  to 
currency  questions.  It  is  not  mere  currency,  as  we  have  said, 
which  jiroduces  inflation,  but  undue  credit;  and  much  more  will 
be  done  in  checking  inflation  by  ensuring  sound  instruction  to  our 
bankers  than  by  legislation  limiting  the  issue  of  notes. 

To  pass  to  the  newer  part  of  the  work — that  contributed 
by  the  editor — we  have  here  also  only  praise  to  bestow ;  all  is 
done  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  But  we  would  particularly 
select  for  commendation  the  chapter  upon  the  Clearing  House. 
It  is  so  full,  so  lucid,  and  enters  into  such  minute  details,  that 
those  who  wish  to  understand  the  working  of  that  institution  can- 
not do  better  than  consult  Mr.  Michie's  pages.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  every  bank  in  London  receives  daily  from  its  customers 
for  collection  cheques  drawn  upon  other  banks,  bills  payable  at 
other  banks,  dividend  warrants,  coupons,  and  the  like.  The  Bank 
itself  also  holds  bills  which  it  has  discounted  and  which  are 
payable  at  other  banks ;  and,  in  short,  it  has  a  great  variety  of 
claims  upon  some  or  all  of  the  other  banks  in  London.  Those 
other  banks  in  their  turn,  soma  or  all  of  them,  have  a  great 
variety  of  claims  upon  it.  Originally,  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  several  banks  to  send  out  clerks  with  the  cheques,  bills, 
and  the  like,  to  be  presented  at  the  counters  of  the  other 
banks  where  they  were  payable,  and  where  they  were  cashed 
either  in  coin  or  in  notes.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  practice 
involved  a  great  waste.  Every  bank  had  to  keep  in  its  till 
as  much  coin  and  notes  as  would  discharge  all  the  obligations 
to  the  other  banks  which  it  had  to  meet  that  day.  A  vast 
amount  of  cash  was  thus  kept  idle  in  the  tills  of  the  various 
banks  which  might  have  been  employed  in  discounting  bills 
or  making  advances  to  customers.  The  various  banks  were, 
therefore,  the  poorer  in  so  far  as  they  were  unable  to  use 
this  money  profitably  ;  and  trade  was  also  poorer,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  this  money.  Moreover,  the 
various  banks  had  to  keep  a  large  statt'  of  clerks  to  go  about  the 
City  and  collect  these  various  payments.  And  lastly,  there  was 
the  risk  to  be  guarded  against  of  robbery  or  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  the  clerks.  In  the  course  of  last  century  some  banks  in 
London  adopted  a  system  previously  in  force  in  Edinburgh  and 
elsewhere,  intended  to  facilitate  the  exchange  between  themselves 
of  the  various  claims  they  had  one  upon  another.  They  hired  a 
house,  and  at  this  house  each  bank  kept  permanently  during  the 
day  a  cleric  to  represent  it,  who  received  all  the  various  claims 
from  the  other  banks  which  they  had  upon  it.  At  the  same  time 
the  bank  kept  another  clerk  passing  between  the  bank  and  the 
Clearing  House  with  the  various  claims  it  had  upon  the  several 
other  banks.  These  two  clerks  sufficed  to  do  what  gave  employ- 
ment to  many  under  the  old  system.  At  the  same  time,  the  various 
banks  presenting  their  claims  upon  one  another  in  the  Clearing 
House  set  oft'  these  various  claims  one  against  another ;  and,  in- 
stead of  paying  each  individual  claim  in  coin  or  notes,  they  paid 
only  the  balance,  and  thus  an  infinitesimally  small  sum  sufhced 
to  do  what  had  previously  required  very  large  sums.  For  the 
actual  details  of  the  working  of  the  system  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  IMr.  Michie's  chapter ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to 
render  intelligible  the  principle  upon  which  it  proceeds.  The 
Clearing  House  was  originally  established  by  the  private  banks; 
and,  when  the  joint-stock  banks  came  into  existence,  they  were 
rigorously  excluded  from  it.  At  length,  the  growth  of  the 
joint-stock  banks,  and  the  pressure  they  were  able  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  private  banks,  compelled  the  latter  to  give  way,  and  in 
1854  some  of  the  joint-stock  banks  were  admitted.  Gradually 
almost  all  the  joint-stock  banks  in  London  have  now  been  ad- 
mitted ;  but  some  few  are  still  excluded,  more  particularly  the 
Scotch  banks  having  offices  iu  London.  Mr.  Michie  complains  of 
the  exclusive  spirit  thus  shown,  and  points  out  in  a  note  that  the 
Scotch  banks,  if  they  were  so  inclined,  might  adopt  measures 
which  would  compel  the  Clearing  House  banks  to  admit  them  to 
the  clearing.  A\'e  think  that  Mr.  Michie  is  fully  borne  out  in  hia 
condemnation  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the  clearing  banks.  It  is 
quite  true,  of  course,  that  the  Clearing  House  was  originally 
a  private  concern,  and  it  may  be  argued  that  the  banks  have  the 
same  right  to  exclude  from  it  whomsoever  they  choose  which  a  club 
has  to  exclude  obnoxious  persons.  But  the  Clearing  House  has 
long  ceased  to  be  a  private  concern.  It  is  now  essentially  public 
in  its  nature.  It  not  only  facilitates  the  exchanges  between  the 
banks,  but  it  also  immensely  economizes  money,  and  thus  dis- 
charges a  great  public  function.  Therefore  to  exclude  from  it  any 
large  bank  doing  a  respectable  business  is  to  act  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

Of  Mr.  Michie's  continuation  of  the  history  of  banking  down  to 
the  present  time  little  needs  to  be  said.  It  is  sufficfontly  full 
and  eminently  fair ;  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  so  recent  that  most 
readers  must  have  a  recollection  of  it  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  recent 
enough  to  give  it  living  interest  to-day.  We  need  therefore  only 
say  that  the  history  is  brought  down  to  the  past  year.  Eveu 
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the  correspondence  between  the  Treasury  and  tlie  three  older 
Scotch  banks  is  included  in  it  and  discussed,  while  the  various 
panics  and  crises  that  have  followed  one  another  since  Mr.  Gilbart 
wrote  are  sketched  in  full  detail. 


THE  FRERES.* 

IT  is  not  often  that  the  reviewer  finds  among  the  novels  which 
he  has  to  read  one  he  would  have  read  for  his  own  pleasure. 
The  accomplishment  of  an  unpleasant  task — studying  a  romance 
in  which  he  takes  no  interest — is  apt  to  make  the  critic  perhaps 
too  severe  in  his  judgment.    Novels  are  not  written  for  him,  nor 
for  people  who  want  originality,  humour,  clever  dialogue,  in- 
genious plot,  or  exciting  incident.    Novels  are  written  for  a  vast 
class  of  persons,  a  profitable,  but  inarticulate,   public,  which 
demands  nothing  but  a  sort  of  story.    It  does  not  matter  how 
empty  the  tale  may  be  of  interest,  given  a  young  woman  and 
two  or  three  lovers,  and  the  novel-reading  public  seems  to  be 
content.    We  must  remember  this  in  our  judgment  of  novels,  and 
especially  of  Mrs.  Alexanders  new  work,  The  Frcrcs.    As  a  mere 
matter  of  personal  choice,  we  would  prefer  to  read  a  book  of  an- 
other character.    But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  Is 
The  Freresa.  good  novel  for  people  who  like  novels  ?    Can  you  re- 
commend it  heartily  to  a  lady  who  reads  three  novels  every  week, 
or  to  a  large  family  of  girls  ?    We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  answer 
these  questions  in   the   affirmative.    I'he   Freres  is  just  the 
very  book  for  the  novel-reading  public,  for  a  lady  whose  intel- 
lectual appetite  demands  three  novels  a  week.    The  Frcrcs  may  be 
placed  with  entire  confidence  in  the  hands  of  young  ladies.  The 
book  has  plenty  of  moral,  and  many  negative,  virtues.    It  is  not 
coarse,  it  is  not  written  in  bad  English  (though  here  and  there  a 
passage  tempts  the  scofi'er),  it  does  not  hold  up  bad  models  for  the 
imitation  of  the  young.    There  are  some  respectable,  and  even 
almost  lively,  pieces  of  dialogue  in  The  Frcrm.    But  it  has  no 
story  in  particular  to  tell,  and  one  negative  merit  it  does  not  pos- 
sess.   It  is  not  short.    It  seems  to  us  at  this  moment  to  be  about 
as  long  as  Raleigh's  Ilistory  of  the  World  or  the  useful  Lexicon 
of  Liddell  and  fcjcott.    Mrs.  Alexander  gives  her  public  and  her 
publishers  more  than  full  measure  of  pages,  and  the  pages  are  far 
more  CiOsely  printed  than  is  usual  in  a  book  of  this  sort.  She 
describes  well,  and  consequently  she  describes  everything.  She 
will  allow  you  to  take  nothing  lor  granted.    In  the  epic  poetry  of 
the  New  Zealanders  the  rhapsodist  always  tells  how  the  day 
ended,  and  how  the  heroes  lit  fires,  and  cut  up  their  enemies,  and 
placed  the  steaks  between  the  stones,  and  laid  out  the  pieces  on 
leaves,  and  divided  them,  and  devoured  them,  and  lay  down,  and 
went  to  sleep.  Mrs.  Alexander  shows  the  same  minute  and  epic  consci- 
entiousness. She  lets  one  off  nothing.  The  course  of  her  story  seems 
to  be  traced  from  minute  to  minute,  and,  as  the  narrative  covers  some 
two  years  at  least,  the  unavoidable  consequence  is  that  The  Freres 
is  long.     For  example,  some  English  people  are  coming  from 
London  to  Zittau.    We  hear  who  opened  the  carriage-door,  and 
how  "  he  assisted  to  collect  the  wraps  and  small  packages ;  he 
lifted  out  and  affectionately  kissed  the  weary  Mab."    And  then 
we  are  introduced  to  the  railway  porter  who  superintended  these 
operations,  and  to  the  "  comfortable,  capacious  landau"  which  re- 
ceived the  travellers  into  its  bosom.    We  are  not  complaining  of 
this  extreme  minuteness,  because  we  believe  that  the  novel- 
reading  public  likes  it.    Miss  Braddon  knows  what  the  public 
likes,  and  we  have  often  remarked  the  minuteness  of  her  descrip- 
tion of  dresses,  and  of  tea,  and  tea-cakes,  and  sparkling  Moselle. 
The  public  likes  it,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  supplies  the  most  care- 
fully detailed  description.    Therefore  we  have  confidence  in  ad- 
vising the  public  to  read  and  mark  (though  not  necessarily  to 
dog  s-ear)  The  Frerer,.    The  novel  is  like  a  good,  honest,  plain 
pudding,  with  scarcely  a  plum  in  it  in  the  shape  of  an  incident 
out  of  the  common  way ;  indeed  a  fall  from  a  horse,  and  a  casual 
forgery,  are  the  only  incidents  that  our  memory  recalls.    But  it 
is  good,  solid,  edifying,  plain  pudding,  eminently  well  suited  for 
the  use  of  families.    There  are  just  about  a  tliousaud  pages  of 
The  Freres,  but  the  pages,  as  we  remarked,  are  printed  with  un- 
usual closeness. 

The  Freres  has  scarcely  any  plot,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  a  story  at 
all,  it  recounts  the  amorous  and  amicable  adventures  of  a  young 
lady  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  Miss  Grace  Erere.  An  old  forgotten 
French  book  is  called  Amuws,  j^mtties,  Amourettes.  Using  the 
words  in  all  honesty  and  honour,  we  may  say  that  we  have  in  Tiie 
Freres  the  narrative  of  the  Ainowrettts,  Amities,  and  Amours,  the 
flirtatious,  friendships,  and  love  affairs  of  Miss  Grace  Erere.  She 
had  a  good  many  of  all  sorts.  Her  early  youth  was  parsed  in  a 
fine  old  Irish  country-house  of  the  old  school,  where  tuere  was  no 
ready  money,  but  plenty  of  shooting  and  sailing  and  fishing, 
plenty  of  I'resa  air,  and  an  entire  absence  of  dull-eyed  care.  The 
descriptions  of  this  place  (Mrs.  Alexander  is  strong  in  descriptions) 
seem  to  us  nearly  the  best  things  in  the  book.  Grace  Erere's 
mother,  her  younger  sister  Mab  (a  most  oll'ensive  but,  we  fear, 
not  unnatural  child),  and  her  brother  Kaudal,  were  reduced  to 
something  very  like  poverty  by  the  death  of  their  old  kinsman, 
the  owner  of  the  Irish  estate.  They  went  to  Loudon,  trusting  a 
good  deal  to  an  English  uncle,  a  (Jily  man  of  their  own  name, 
whose  son.  Maxwell  Erere,  had  been  hospitably  entreated  by 
them  in  Ireland.     This  Maxwell  Erere  was  a  cur,  who  took 
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advantage  of  Grace's  youth  and  inexperience  to  make  her 
in  love  with  him,  and  give  him  what  ha  calls  her  "first 
woman's  kiss."  To  this  kiss  Maxwell  Erere  reverts  with  en- 
joyment in  various  passages  of  tlie  story.  He  does  not  actually 
say  "  That  was  something  like  a  kiss,"  though  he  comes  very 
near  it,  but  he  is  always  prosing  about  Grace's  "  delicious 
lips."  "  I  recall  now,  as  I  have  done  many  a  time  since,  the 
heavenly  sweetness  of  that  kiss."  So  he  says  to  Grace  in  volume 
three,  and  he  adds,  "  If  you  knew  how  I  thirst  for  one— just  one 
—but  as  long  as  you  like."  In  short,  this  wretched  fellow  talks 
to  his  cousin  about  her  celebrated  kiss  much  as  he  mi»ht  recall 
fondly  some  very  old  and  exquisite  claret — "  What  roundness, 
what  a  bouquet  r'  one  expects  to  hear  him  say  next.  But  to  return 
to  the  story. 

When  the  Freres  came  to  London  in  their  poverty,  they  found 
a  very  cold  welcome  from  their  opulent  kinsfolk.  Max  "at  that 
time  did  not  apply  for  any  more  samples  of  his  cousin's  kisses. 
Randal,  who  wanted  to  be  a  poet  and  a  literary  man,  was 
advised  to  become  a  clerk.  Poor  Mrs.  Erere  feebly  bewailed 
her  fallen  fortunes  in  cheap  lodgings,  and  the  chief  hope  of  the 
household  was  an  humble  Irish  friend,  one  Jimmy  Byrne,  who 
had  none  of  the  faults  of  his  countrymen  but  the  brogue.  It 
soon  became  plain  that  Randal  was  an  idle,  useless  fellow, 
though  for  a  boy  brought  up  in  Ireland  he  had  singularly 
snobbish  ideas  of  refinement.  He  protested  that  beer  was  vulgar, 
but  did  not  shun  the  society  of  'Arries  who  dropped  their 
h's.  A  certain  Lady  Elton  treated  Grace  with  much  kind- 
ness, but  broke  with  her  because  she  refused  to  marry  a  rich, 
but  coarse,  young  man,  a  sort  of  Harry  Eoker.  The  Freres. 
were  being  reduced  to  painful  straits  (all  their  shifts  and 
struggles  in  lodgings  are  minutely  described)  when  a  far-off 
kinsman  named  Uostello,  who  had  fought  in  the  Austrian  service, 
and  was  now  living  at  Zittau,  in  Saxony,  came  upon  the  scene. 
Grace  (who  is  a  carefully  drawn  portrait  with  plenty  of  animation 
and  tenderness)  accompanied  the  old  General  to  Zittau,  and  thus 
Mrs.  Alexander  has  unequalled  opportunities  of  minute  description. 
The  homely  domestic  German  life  of  Grace's  relations ;  their 
dinners,  suppers,  breakfasts,  costume,  coffee  driukings,  are  depicted 
in  the  Flemish  style.  Of  the  cousins,  Gertrude  was  businesslike 
and  a  little  spiteful ;  Friede  was  open,  affectionate,  and  senti- 
mental. At  supper  Grace  avoided  "  wurst,  uncooked  ham,  and 
herring  salad ;  but  supped  well  of  excellent  cold  pork,  sour 
gherkin,  and  hot  mealy  potatoes."  What  a  meal !  A  race  which 
can  eat  cold  pork  and  sour  gherldn  and  herring  salad,  and  raw 
ham  aud  ivurst,  at  supper,  must  conquer  the  world.  Nothing 
can  stop  them,  unless  they  meet  haggis  and  sheep's  head  north  of 
the  Grampians,  as  the  Romans  did,  and  fled  defeated.  There  ara 
young  men,  of  course,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  many  young 
women.  One  Wolfi'  von  Falkenberg  (who  produces  an  incident 
by  falling  off  his  horse)  is  betrothed  to  Gertrude,  but  tries  to  per- 
suade Grace  that  he  may  make  love  to  her  in  a  friendly  wav,  as  the 
arrangement  with  Gertrude  is  a  purely  pecuniary  one  to  enable 
Wolff  to  pay  his  debts.  We  may  hope  that  Germany  con- 
tains few  distinguished  officers  like  Wolff.  His  character  ia 
not  a  pleasant  one  to  dwell  upon.  There  is  also  a  professor,  ia 
germ,  attached  to  Friede,  and  the  best  scene  in  the  book  is  that 
iu  which  the  sentimental  Friede,  becoming  jealous,  accuses  Grace 
of  loving  her  budding  professor.  Grace  confesses  that  she  has  had 
what  is  technically  termed  a  disappointment  (the  affair  with  Max), 
and  that  she  does  not,  on  the  wnole,  feel  strangely  drawn  to  the 
young  German  professor : — 

"  And,  my  liebe,  licbe  Grace  !  "  cried  FiieJe,  all  tears  and  blushes,  kneel- 
ing beside  her  and  clasping  her  arms  round  her  waist,  "isit  then  true  that 
Utto  is  nothing  to  j'ou  save  a  friend  ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever  !  " 

"  Ah  !  yovi  were  defended  by  another  attachment.  But  tell  me  .all ! 
My  beloved,  you  are  unhappy  ;  pour  forth  your  heart  to  me  !  " 

•'  1  would  much  rather  not,"  returned  Grace,  kissing  her  brow;  "itwa? 
all  mortifying  and  foolish,  and  I  want  to  forget  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
should  be  quite  glad  to  fall  ia  love  with  somebody  else,  just  to  change  tlk 
current  of  my  ideas." 

"  But  Grace,"  cried  Friede,  shocked  at  such  a  declaration,  "  faithfulnes 
is  one  of  woman's  noblest  qualities." 

"  I  daresay  it  is  ;  but  what  is  the  sense  of  being  faithful  to  one  who  doe- 
not  want  your  faith,  and  who  makes  you  miserable — I  mean  uncoinfort 
able.'  There!  never  remind  me  of  this  confession,  or  we  shall  quarrii 
Friede.    Kow  talk  of  Dr.  Sturm." 

"  All,  sweetest  cousin !  liow  little  I  thought  that  a  creature  so  bright  as 
j-ou  are,  had  this  load  of  grief  upon  your  heart !  " 

"  But  it  is  nut  such  a  load,  Friede  ;  1  have  been  ever  so  much  better  since 
I  came  here,  and  would  much  rather  you  did  not  pity  me.  Talk  of  your- 
self." 

The  energetic  Grace  secures  an  efa(ie  for  her  family  in  Zittau,  and 
they  all  leave  their  gloomy  lodgings  on  Camden  (usually  called 
Campden)  Hill  for  the  cheaper,  happier,  and  more  sensible  life  of  a 
small  German  town.  Only  Randal  is  left  behind,  and  he  seizes  the 
opportunity  to  gamble,  lose  money,  and  "  forge  Max's  name  to  a 
bill  "  for  1 50/.  The  young  scoundrel  then  falls  into  an  agony  of 
terror,  and  makes  Grace  return  to  London,  and  beg  Max  to  let  him 
go  unpunished.  This  she  does,  and  it  is  on  this  occasion,  and  on 
f  uture  opportunities,  that  Max  has  the  good  taste  and  delicacy  to 
prose  to  his  cousin  about  her  celebrated  kiss.  But  Grace  snubs 
him  with  deserved  rigour,  and  he  is  now  obviously  out  of  the 
runniug  for  "  the  prize  of  her  perfections."  But  a  new  candidate, 
hitherto  a  dark  one,  appears  on  the  scene,  during  Grace's  visit  to 
London.  This  is  a  Mr.  Balfour,  who  had  been  a  friend  of 
WoUFs.  Grace  begins  to  take  an  interest  in  his  brown  eyes, 
and  other  really  sterling  qualities,  aud  Balfour,  too,  visits  Zittau. 
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There  is  some  trouble  with  Wolf?',  and  poor  gushing  Frieda's 
afiairs  do  not  run  quite  smoothly;  but,  in  the  end,  Grace  is  not 
onlv  made  happy,  but  almost  an  heiress.  Mrs.  Alexander,  if  she 
wished  to  ensure  the  felicity  of  the  Freres,  should  have  mauajjed 
to  dispose  of  that  absolutely  helpless  and  hopeless  caitiff,  Randal. 
Jle  was  certain  to  end  as  a  gaol-biid  ;  but,  when  we  last  hear  of 
Lini,  he  is  thinking  of  practising  at  the  Australian  bar.  It  was 
thus  that  the  cub  talked  ol  Maxwell  Frere,  whose  name  he  had 
forced,  and  whom,  his  sister  thought,  he  might  not  care  to 
meet: — 

"  Kandal,"  said  his  sister,  liesitatinily,  with  her  eyes  bent  down  when 
they  liapvened  to  be  a  few  moments  alone,  "I  ought  to  waru  you  that  we 
are"  obliged  to  see  a  great  deal  of  Max  Frere.  lie  may  come  in  tliis 
evening." 

'■Indeed!"  returned  Randal,  mo\ing  a  little  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and 
paused  an  instant  :  '■  Well,  Grace,"  he  resumed,  '•  as  we  must  moet,  why 
the  sooner  the  better.  I  am  not  going  to  le;  myself  be  awkward  and  un- 
comfortable on  account  of  an  unlucky  mistake  which  after  all  lia-  cost  him 
notlnng ;  and  I  fancy  he  forgiv  s  me,  for  the  sake  of  my  pretty  sister.  Eh, 
Grace      Max  has  always  beta  a  bit  spoous  about  you." 

Only  Mr.  James  Payn  could  have  invented  a  form  of  capital 
punishment  sufficiently  painful  and  novel  for  this  young  wretch. 
But  Mrs.  Alexander  is  too  lod-natured  to  him,  and  even  se^ms  to 
forgive  Maxwell  Frere.  There  are  limits  to  indulgence,  and  we 
clo>e  The  Freres  with  a  strong  desire  for  a  little  poetical 
jxistice. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ice  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations :  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscrijttiun  to  the  Saturdat  Rktiew,  including 
■postage  to  any  'part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.,  or 
$7  58  gold,  and  7nay  he  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Ojfict,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
Londo7i.  International  AIo?)ey  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  imyable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Revihw  7nay  he  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Foiheringham,  8  Rue  Neuue  des  Capucines. 


The  Satitrdat  Review  is  duly  registered  for  ti-ansmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  P^eytew  taJces  place  on  Saturday 
Moriiings,  in  time  for  the  earh/  trains,  and  copies  mag  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  jVciosagent,  on  the  day  of  piublicaiion. 

Nearly  all  the  bach  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  I>oo/:sellrr,or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southatnpton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,to  whom  all  Cotnmunica' 
tions  relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  he  addressed. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Sill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  LIT.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  IQs.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also 
Heading  Cases,  price  2s.  6d.  each.  May  he  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller, 
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OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
Price  Gd. 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  1,S83,  APRIL  29,  18S2: 
The  Budget.     Sir  William  Harcourt  at  Derby. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T>OYAL         ITALIAN  OPERA, 

COVENT  GAKDEN, 
First  appearance  this  season  of  Madame  ALBAXI. 
Saturday.  April  29,  Verdi's  Opera,  LA  TKAVIATA.  A'ioletta,  Madame  Albani  ;  Flora 
Bervuix.  Madame  Corsi  ;  Aiinina,  Madame  Soiiiiino  :  Giorj^io  Gcrmout,  Siynur  Cotu^iii  ; 
Barone  Duphol.  Sisnor  .Seohtru  ;  Marehc^c.  Si^rnor  Ujihetti  ;  Gastonc,  Sigiior  Manfiedi  ; 
Dottore  Greuvil,  Signor  lla-^ucr  ;  and  Allrcdo,  Sij^nor  Frapolli.  Conductor,  Mons 
Dupoiit. 

Monday,  May  1,  Meyerbeer's  Opera,  LES  HUGUENOTS,  Concluding  at  the  end  of  the 
third  act. 

Tuesday,  May  2,  I^rcyerbeer's  Opera,  DINORAIT. 

Thursday,  May  4  (Subscription  Kight  in  lieu  of  Saturday,  August  5),  Verdi's  Opera,  AIDA. 
To  commeuce  at  H.I.'i.) 
Doors  open  at  3  o'clock  ;  the  opera  commencea  at  lialf-past. 

The  Box-office,  under  the  portico  of  the  Tlieatre.  is  open  from  10  till  5.  Orchestra  stalls,  z.'is. ; 
side  boxes  on  the  tirst  tier,  £3  3s.  ;  upper  boxes,  £2  1 2s,  Gd.  ;  balcony  stalls,  158.  ;  pit  tickets,  7s.  i 
iimphitheatre  stalls,  10s.  6d.  and  Sa.  ;  umpliillicutre,  23.  6d. 

Pro^'ramnies,  with  full  particulars,  can  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Ei)WAni>  ir_\T.i,,  at  the  box-office, 
under  the  portico  of  the  Theatre,  where  applications  for  boxes  aud  staUii  are  to  be  made  ;  also 
of  the  princiijal  Librarians  and  Musicsellers. 

D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PK/ETORIUM,""  CHRIST  ENTEUITiGJEKUSALICM,"  and"  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH,"  each:i3  by  22  tc-ct ;  with  "  Uieam  of  I'ilate'a  Wite,"  "Christian  Martyrs,'  aic. 
atthe  UORE  GALLERY. 35New  BondStreet.  Daily , Ten  tosix.  Is. 

TTRENOH    GALLEKY,  120  Pall    .AlalL— The  TWENTY- 

-L  NINTH  ANNUAL  EXUIBITION  of  BICTUBE.S  by  Artists  of  the  Continental 
Schools  is  NOW  Ol'EN,  anil  includes  the  celebrated  picture  by  Baslien  Lepage.  "  Le 
Mendiant,"  two  important  works  by  I'rol'essor  L.  C.  Muller,  aud  a  collection  of  Studies  from 
Nature  by  Carl  lletther. 

XpXHIBITION    of   MUNKACSY'S     GREAT  PICTURE, 

-L'    "  CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE."   Open  daily  from  Ten  to  Six,  at  the  CONDUIT 
STREET  GALLERIES,  9  Conduit  Street,  Resent  Street,  W.   Admission,  la. 
Under  the  direction  of  Thos.  Agnevv  Si  Soxb. 


THE   GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 

Will    OPEN    on    Monday,    May  1. 

Admission,  One  Shilling.         Season  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 

ARUNDEL  SOCIETY.— CriROMO-LITHOGRAPHS,  from 

Works  of  the  Old  Ma.ster^,  rc|)re3entin:^  in  their  proper  colours  various  Frescoes  by 
Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  rerut;iuo,  Alitlnu-I  Anj,'Llo.  Kaphael,  and  otlier  Italian  Painters,  and 
Pictures  by  \'an  Eyck,  Meiniing,  Albert  Dun.-i-,  Holbein,  S:c.,  are  sold  to  the  public  as  well  as 
to  niembers,  at  prices  varying  from  lOs.  to  4Kri,  Priced  Lists  of  all  the  publications  of  the 
Society,  with  particulars  of  Membership,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  at*J4  Old  Bund 
Stiect,  London,  \V, 

F.  LAMBE  PRICE.  Secretary. 


^OCIETY  for 

^  LECTURIC.by  W.  i 


the    FINE     ARTS.  —  Thursday,   May  11, 

,  .  CAVE  THOMAS,  F.S.S.  The  Hon.  J.  11.  Txiomas.  M.I.C.E.,  J.P., 
in  the  Chair.  Subject,  "  The  I.,ibrat.on  ot  Sensation  as  the  Explanation  of  the  Ocular  Spectra— 
The  Binary  System  of  Complementaries  aud  of  Harmony." 

ARTISTS'    GENERAL    BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION, 

-^^^  for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows  and  Orplians. 

The  ANNIVEKSARY  DINNEIl  will  talte  pini-e  in  Willis's  Kooms,  on  Saturday,  May  13, 
ntsixo'clock.   Professor  HUXLEY,  F.K.S.,  in  llR-(_h:iir. 
Donations  will  be  received  and  thankluUv  iickiinu-li.d_'Ld  bv — 

JOHN  EVEKE'l'T  MILLAIS.  [i.A..  /I„i,i,r,iri,  Sccretari/. 
PHILIP  CHAKLES  HAK1)WI(_K,  /  ;■.  iisii, .  v. 
F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  ^ecn  lori/,  24  Old  Bond  Stieet,  W. 
Dinner  Tickets,  including  Wines,  One  G  uinea. 

ROYAL  LITERARY  FUND.— The  NINETY-THIRD 
ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  take  place  in  Freemasons'  Hall 
on  Wednesday  next.  May  3. 

The  JIARQUESS  of  SALISBURY,  K.G.,  in  the  Chair. 
Tickets,  21s.  each,  to  be  had  of  the  Stewards  or  the  Secretary. 

OCTAVIAN  BLEWITT,  Secrelaru. 

7  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 

pRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY'S   SCHOOL  of  PRAC- 

TICAL  ENGINEERING. -The  NEXT  TERM  opens  on  Monday.  May  1. 
I.  Mechanical  Course.  II.  Civil  Eniiineering  Division.  III.  Colonial  Section.  ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING  :  a  Division  is  added  for  Instruction  in  Electro  Mechanics.  Opens  May  1. 
Prospectus  of  the  undersigned. 

F.  K.  J.  SIIENTON,  Superiiilcmlnit  Literary  Department. 

MILITARY  COMPETITIVE  for  MILITIA  OFFICERS.— 
Rev.  A.  PKITCHARD  has  been  successful  on  all  occasion.s  hitherto.   His  Candidates, 
since  September  I^-^O,  have  ^ii^ined  the  following  places,  Nos.  3, 18,  20,  'i'l,  25,  31,  41,  47  ;  besides, 
at  last  March  Examinutiini,  Nos.  9,  18,  20. 
Two  Resident  FicldOlhcers  (one  formerly  Garrison  Instructor)  devote  their  entire  time  to 

his  Candidates.   Class-rooms,       specially  built  and  fitted  for  the  purpose  Address,  Rev. 

A.  PiiiTCiiARD,  Wargrave,  Uenley,  Oxon. 

QEASIDE.— A  CAMBRIDGE  FIRST-CLASSMAN,  a  noble- 

^  man's  ex-Tutor,  experienced,  receives  a  few  PUPILS  requiring  special  care  and 
attention,  with  Private  Tuition.  References  given.  —  Address,  Kev.  M.A.,  6  Cliff  Villas, 
Dovercourt,  Harwich. 

OYAL    LONDON    OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

BLOMFIELD  STREET,  M0ORFIELD3. 
CONTRIBUTIONS  uraently  asked  for. 
£'2.00n  from  past  small  savings  sold  out  last  year. 
The  Committee  are  compelled  to  sell  furtlier  this  year. 
Uelp  to  save  the  poor  Irom  hlindness. 

KOBEKT  J.  NEWSTEAD,  Secrctara. 
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ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Hoyal  Charter.  18J5. 
FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
For  intendins  Land  Owners  and  Occuijiers.Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 
The  COLLEGE  FARM,  for  tlic  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  snirounds  the 
College,  with  which  it  is  in  connexion,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  600  Acres. 

Pi tsWen(_Uis  Grace  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
Ci>"i tft itt>;'  of' ^fn Uinienif  n t. 
The  Risht  lion,  the  Karl  nf  Dl'l  I  K,  Cliairman. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Ivirl  I'.ATllUltST. 

The  Kishtllon.  Sir  MK  UAI  I,  K.  HICKS-BE ACII,  Bart.,  M.P. 
I,ieut.-Col.  R.  NIGKI,  I  .  K  l.VGSCOTE,  C.B„  M.P. 
G EOKGE  T.  J.  SI  I  I  1 1 1 ;  1 1 1  I X  -  USTCOURT,  Esq.,  il.P. 
AMBROSE  L.  GuDDAKl).  Ksq. 
WILLIAM  JOHN  KDMONDS,  Esq. 
MaiorT.  VV.  <  HICSTER  MASTER.  M.P. 
M.  H.  N.  SroKV-MASKELYNE,Esn.,M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  l.OltU  LYTTELTON. 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c. 
apply  to  the  Principal. 

 ^NEXT  SESSION  begins  May  23. 

"VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY,  MANCHESTER.— 

'  The  COUNCIL  are  about  to  proceed  to  appoint  a  REGISTRAR  of  the  UNIVERSITV, 
who  will  be  required  to  enter  on  his  duties  on  May  31  next.  Applications  of  Candidates  must 
be  sent  in  on  or  before  May  10. 

Information  as  to  duties  and  conditions  of  the  office  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the 
Council  of  the  Univehsity. 

riNIVEESITY  COLLEGE,  LIVERPOOL.—ROSCOE  PRO- 

^  FESSORSniPof  ART.—Thc  Council  are  prepared  to  appoint  a  TRt^FESSOR  of  ART 
in  the  above  CoUege.  The  Stiiienrt  ot  the  Professor  will  be  £375  per  annum,  together  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  Fees,  the  total  Stipend  being  guaranteed  to  be  not  less  than  £400  per  annum.  The 
Professor  will  hold  orticc  for  five  years  from  October  1,  1882,  tlxe  date  at  which  lie  will  be  ex- 
pected to  commence  College  work,  and  will  be  required  to  reside  in  Liverpool  during  Term 
time,  llisduties  will  he  to  liCCturc  to  Day  and  Evening  Classes  upon  the  History,  Theory, 
and  Practice  of  Art.  and  to  CoinUict  and  Superintend  the  necessary  Examinations  in  these 
subjects.  Candidates  are  retiue^ted  to  send  in  their  applications  and  copies  of  their  testimo- 
nials to  the  Hon.  Secretakv,  not  later  tlian  May  15, 1882. 

W.  J.  STEWART,  Hon.  Sec. 
March  22, 1882.  25  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 


G  E. 


DOVER  COLL 
Prcs,VfrH(-Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 
Next  Term  will  commence  on  May  3.   Board,  £46  6s.   Tuition  from  13  to  IS  Guineas. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.BELL,  M. A.,  the  Head  Master,  or  W.  KxocKEIl, 
the  Honorary  Secretary. 

RADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBI- 
TIONS.-ELECTION  to  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50,  £50.  and  £30.  tenable  for 
Four  Years)  to  be  hc!d  on  Friday,  June  16,  188:^.  Examination  to  coninience  Wednesday, 
June  14.    Open  to  Boys  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  18'^2.    One  Exhibition  of  £15.  similarly 

tejiabie,  may  be  added  to  Scholarship, or  awarded  separately  Apply  to  Kev.  This  Warden, 

Kadley  College,  near  Abingdon. 

pHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

eight  £40,  four  £20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.— Apply  to  the  Secretary,  The 
CoUege,  Cheltenham. 

"POSSALL  SCHOOL.— ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS  will  be  competed  for  June 27.  Value  from  70  Guineas  (covering  school  fees)  to 
£20.  Limit  of  age,  Juniurs  HJ,  Seniors  15}.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at  Oxford  or 
Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathematics.— Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master.  Rossall 
School,  Fleetwood. 

WELLINGBOROUGH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Nortliampton- 

'  ^  shire.   (Twelve  Governors.)   Founded  A. I>.  15y0. 

Public  School.   Good  Buildings.   Moderate  Cliarges. 

Twenty  Certiticates  (Six  in  Honours)  gained  on  ordinary  form  work  in  the  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations,  I8sl,  out  of  a  total  number  of  Filty-hve  Boys  in  the  School.  Present 
number,  seventy.  For  list  of  successes— Thirty-eight  in  Two  years—in  University,  Army, 
Competitive  and  Preliminary  Examinations,  with  Prospectus,  ic,  apply  to  Hexry  E. 
PliATT,  M.A. 

ABINGDON   SCHOOL  (six  miles  from  Oxford).— This  old 

-^-^  Foundation  (I5G3)  PREPARES  on  moderote  and  inclusive  terms  for  the  UNIVER- 
SITIES, where  it  has  valuable  Scliolarshijts.  the  Professions,  and  Mercarttile  Life.  YOUNG 
BOYS  carefully  tra.ucd  by  school  system  fur  the  larger  Public  Schools.— For  entrance  Next 
Term,  commencing  May  24.  apply  to  the  Rev.  E.  SUMMERS.  B.D..  Head-iMaster.  

TSLE  oT^WIGHT  COLLEGE,  RYDE.  —  The  SUMMER 

TERM  commences  May  4.— For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master  or  the 
Secretahy. 

BOYS  PREPARED  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  by  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  IMPEY  1,<>N'(;,  M.A.,  in  honours  of  NewCoUtge.  Oxford.  Ah  only  a  fiw  are  re- 
ceived, the  fullest  j.yihlt.'  uttintion  and  best  teaching  can  be  bestowed  on  eiich.  Delicate  Boys 
are  especially  car^-d  lor.  and  truated  in  any  way  desired.  In  consciiucnce  of  the  limited  number 
of  pupils,  th  ly  enjo\  all  thu  jirivileges  of  a  family  rather  than  a  school— a  gre.it  advantage  to 

little  Boys  leaving  home  for  the  first  time.   Terms  60.  70,  and  80  Guineas  Address,  Rev.  F.  C. 

Impey  Long,  Rutland  House,  Bicester,  Oxon. 

'FHE  Misses  A.  &  R.  LEECH'S  SCHOOL  for  LITTLE 

BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  Wednesday,  April  26.  Daily  Pupils  received._65  Kensington 
Gardens  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

'THE  CAMDEN  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS,  Prince  of  Wales  Ro.ad, 

N.W.   The  SUMMER  TERM  will  commence  on  Monday,  May  1,  1882. 

NORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE   SCHOOL  for  GIRLS, 
Sandall  Road,  Camden  Road,  N.W.    The  SUMMER  TERM  will  bc?in  on  Wednes- 
day, May  3,  1882. 

"DRIGHTON.— PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  from 

Seven  to  Thirteen  years.  Local  Exams,  and  Preparation  for  the  Public  Schools — 
Address,  Miss  RowoitTil,  Oxford  House,  Eaton  Place. 

AN  OXFORD  GR.\DU.\TE,  in  Honours,  five  years  Master  in 
a  Cler^vmnn  s  Private  Sehool,  DESIRES  a  PRIVATE  TUTORSHIP  to  prepare  Boys 
of  from  Six  to" Thirteen  years  fur  Eton  or  any  Public  School.  Sueeeoslul  witli  backward  Boys. 
Thorough  grounding  in  Enizlisb,  French  Classics.  Arithmetic,  and  Elemcntory  .Mathematics. 

Highest  testimonials;  most  recent  references  Address,  M.\ST£lt,  May's  Advertisin;;  Ollices, 

W  Piccadilly. 

WELLINGTON  COLLEGE.— There  will  be  an  ELEf^TIOX 
in  October  to  FIVE  OPEN  SCIIOLArvSHIPS.  No  Boy  is  QVv^Wy)'-  win.  nn.h  r 
Twelve  or  over  Fourteen  on  June  1.— For  particulars  apply  to  the  Bursar  tC.  II.  Lani:,  Emj.  i, 
AVelllngton  College,  Wokingham. 

"ROYAL     GRAMMAR    SCHOOL,    COLCHESTER.— The 

"■"V  Rev.  C.  I/.  ACLAND,  M.A.,  Head-Master,  receives  a  few  BOARDERS  into  tlie 
School  House. — Full  particulars  on  application. 

riCCUPATION  for    GENTLEMEN'S     SONS,   on  selected 


Farms,  in  Canada  or  tilc  United  States,  where  they  will  be  in  a  good  climate,  entirely 


6clf-sup)3orting,  and  aljle  to  start  for  themselves.  Premium.  £60  to  £80.— For  full  particulars, 
address  Ameieicax  Colonization  Company,  S.R.,  21  Finsbury  Pavement. 


BOURNEMOUTH.  —  CHELTENHAM  HOUSE.  —  Pre- 
paration for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  Stc.  Great  care  for  delicate  or  young 
BOYS.  House  amongst  the  pines  on  the  sea  clilT.— Address,  A.  F.  BOPEli,  M.A.  (Class. 
Hon.),  Oxon. 


:.M. 


SANDHURST,   WOOLWICH,  C.S.,  MILITIA,  &e. 

^  The  Rev.  A.  PRITCHARD,  assisted  by  his  brother,  Professor  PBITCHARD  (late  R. 
Academy,  AVoolwicIi),  commenced  TERM  April  11. 
Last  year's  successes  nearly  doubled  tlie  previous. 

Among  other  Pupils  successfully  placed  in  the  two  years  were  Nos.  ."i,  U,  1.0,  IS,  29.  2")  32,34, 
37,  38,  52,  61,  G3,  besides  University  Candidates,  Nos,8,  0,  in  July,  and  No.  4  in  Deccnioer  last. 
Address,  Rev.  A.  Pritchard,  Wargrave,  Henley,  Oxon. 


COUTH    BELGRAVIA.— PREPARATORY    SCHOOL  for 

^  LITTLE  BOYS,  conducted  by  Mrs.  SUTTON.  BOYS  from  Seven  to  Twelve  prepared 
for  the  Public  Schools.  References  to  Parents.  EASTER  TERM  Iicsin<  .\|ii  il  IS. -Prospec- 
tuses on  application  at  the  School,  38  Gloucester  Street,  Warwiclc  Stiuare,  S.W. 


IVrON-RESIDENT.— REQUIRED,  by  a  YOUNG  LADY,  a 

•J-^  HE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GOVERNESS.  Acquirements:  Thorough  English  (tautrht 
on  the  most  modern  plan),  French,  Gern. an  (acquired  on  the  Continent),  Muui*;,  uud  Latin 
Good  references — Address,  E.  S.,  The  Library,  92  llaverstock  Hill,  N.W. 


HOTELS. 

RIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  o< 
Roome.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel 
 BENJN.  BULL.  Manager.  ' 

TTASTBOURNE.— THE   GRAND   HOTEL.— Stands  in  its 

■^-^  own  grounds  facing  the  Sea.  Five  minutes'  drive  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  close 
to  the  Devonshire  Park  and  Baths.  Visitors  can  be  boarded,  if  desired.  Terms,  10s.  lid.  per 
day.  No  ciiarge  for  attendance.  Table  d'hOte  at  separate  tables  from  6  P.M.  to  8  P.M.,  under 
tbc  personal  superintendence  of  the  new  Proprietors,  Cleave  &  Gascoigxk. 

YELL-FURNISHED  BEDROOM,  with  use  of  Sitting-Room, 

'  '  Drawing-Room.  and  Piano  ;  or  whole  use  of  Sitting:- Room.  Partial  Board,  if  re- 
quired. For  One  or  Two  Ladies  or  Gentlemen.   Terms  very  moderate  25  Elfort  Road, 

Highbury,  N. 


gTRE 


ET'S      GENERAL  ADVERTISING 

30  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  and  h  SERLE  STREET,  W.C. 


OFFICES, 


"raOTICE.— TELEPHONIC  COMMUNICATION.  — For  the 

^  convenience  of  their  Clients,  and  for  the  expedition  of  business.  Messrs.  STREET  liave 
established  TELEPHONIC  COMMUNICATION  between  their  CITY  and  WEST  END 
OFFICES.— 30  Coruhill,  E.C.,  and  5  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C,  April  1882. 

FIVE  PER  CENT.  MORTGAGE  TRUST  DEBENTURES. 

MEW  SOUTH  WALES  MORTGAGE  LOAN  and  AGENCY 

■^^  COMPANY  (Limited). 

Capital  JC1,000,000.   Subscribed  Capital  £401,470. 
Home  Directors. 

Sir  Henry  Barkiy,  K.C.B.  I         John  Henderson,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Lord  George  Campliell.  J.  Ramsay  L'Amy,  Esq^,  F.R.S.E. 

James  Cowan,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  A.  McArthur,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Trustees  for  Debenture- Holders. 
Lord  Ashley.  |         Lord  Colin  Campbell,  M.P. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  LOANS  on  "  Mortgage  Trust  Debentures  "  at  4,  4J, 
and  .0  per  cent.,  accordintr  to  period  for  which  Debentures  are  issued.  The  Debentures  will  be 
irisned  either  payable  to  bearer  or  inscribed  a»d  registered  at  the  lender's  option. 

The  Debentures  are  secured  by— 

1.  Mortgages  specially  assigned  to  the  Trustees  to  secure  th.e  Debentures  and  available 

for  no  other  purpose. 

2.  The  total  impaid  portion  of  the  Company's  capital. 

3.  The  general  assets  of  the  Company. 
The  Company  will  also  receive  money  on  deposit. 

The  form  of  the  security  oflered  reudora  the  debentures  available  for  the  investment  of  Trust 
Fimds. 

Detailed  Debenture  Prospectus,  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  particulars  can  be  obtained 
f'  **™  W.  S.  OGLE.  Secrctari/ 

No.  90  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.G. 

N.B  Cheques  to  be  crossed  "  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland." 


APOLLINARIS 

"THE    QUEEN    OF    TABLE    WATER  S." 


"  An  agreeable,  refreshing,  and  useful  drink." 

Report  of  the  Medical  Officers, 

German  Hospital,  Dalston. 


ANNUAL  SALE, 


PURNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

J-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  .SYSTEM.  The  orisinal,  best,  and  most 
lilieral.  Casli  Prices  ;  no  E.vira  Ciiarge  for  time  given.  Lar-ie,  useful  Stoclc  to  select  frOTo. 
Illustrated  priced  Cattilotruc,  with  rernis,  post  free.— 248,  249,  and  250  Tottcnlram  Court  Road, 
and  19,  20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.  Established  1862. 


FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS. 

JAPANESE 

From  15s.  per  piece. 

LEATHER 

WALL  PAPERS   AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 

Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

PAPERS. 

C.  HINDLEY  &  SONS, 

200  TO  294  -a^r  OXFORD   STREET,  W. 

HUNYADi  JANOS. 

"  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water!' 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

"  Speedy,  Sure,  and  Gentler 

Professor  ROBERTS,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Recommended  by  Professors  VON   LIEBIG,  VIRCHOW, 
AITKEN,  MACNAMARA,  SILVER,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  name  of  the  "APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED," 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  \s.  6d.  &  2s.  per  bottle. 


DEMAND 

At  Home,  Hotel,  Club,  or  Mess,  on  Sea  or  Land,  at  every  meal, 

K  A  V  O  S. 

The  Hunger  Maker,  the  King  of  Condiments. 

"  Only  this  and  nothing  more." 


KAYO  &  CO.'S  CHIEF  EUROPEAN  DEP6t,  CORK. 
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THE  CAPITULATION. 

/'HATEVEB  may  be  thought  as  to  the  course  of 
action  announced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Tuesday, 
there  is  one  word  at  any  rate  which  cannot  be  applied  to  it. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  incomprehensible.    On  the  contrary, 
;to  any  one  who  has  mastered  the  secret  of  the  motives 
which  usually  determine  Mr.  Gladstone's  course  of  action, 
there  is  almost  an  embarrassment  of  choice  among  the 
reasons  which  may  have  dictated  the  surrender  to  Mr. 
Paknell.     It  is  possible  that  the  series  of  murders  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  were  those  of  Mr.  Herbert  and 
Mrs.  Smythe,  and  which  were  concluded  for  the  time  by 
the  murder  of  Keefb  on  Sunday  night,  have  filled  up  the 
quantum  of  argument  necessai'y,  according  to  the  Midlothian 
prescription,  to  convert  the  Prime  Minister.  The  prospects 
of  the  changes  in  Parliamentary  procedure  (which  still 
seem  more  important  to  Mr.  Gladstone  than  even  the 
pacification  of  Ireland)  may  have  necessitated  the  buy- 
ing off  of  the  Irish  members.    The  imminent  danger  of 
being  overbidden  by  Mr.  Smith's  proposals  may  have 
decided  the   Pre.mier  to  dish  the  Tories  at  once  and 
decisively.    The  pressure  of  the  Radical  clique  which, 
'both  within  and  without,  has  long  been   scheming  and 
intriguing  for  the   dismissal   of   Mr.    Forster  and  the 
beginning  of  a  revolutionary  policy  in  Ireland,  may  have 
■become  too  great  to  be  borne.    Any  one  of  these  four 
reasons  would  be  adequate  to  account  for  Mr.  Gladstone's 
pursuance  of   his  principles  by  reversing   his  practice. 
Nor  are  they  mutually  exclusive,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
and  wholly  consistent  with  experience  that  all  together 
may  have  worked  upon  the  plastic  soul  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
At  any  rate,  the  result  of  one  or  other  or  all  of  them  is 
there,  and  those  who  prefer  facts  to  fiction  in  politics  will 
not  look  further  for  the  explanation  of  a  proceeding  which, 
■surprising  as  it  might  be    in    any  other  man,  in  Mr. 
•Gladstone  explains  itself.    There  is  not,  and  has  not  been 
within  the  memory  of  man,  any  statesman  but  himself 
who  would  have  undertaken  to  show  to  Parliament  that 
his  course  of  action  is  not  merely  the  best  that  com- 
anended  itself  to  his  judgment,  but  "  the  true,  wise,  and 
"  effectual  course  to  pursue."    Behind  absolute  self-con- 
fidence of  this  sort  motives  of  the  kind  just  referred  to 
are,   according  to    experience,  pretty  invariably  found, 
though,  of  course,  they  are  as  invisible  to  him  whom  they 
move  as  they  are  patent  to  all  observers. 

The  evolution  which  the  Government  has  thus  attempted 
•may  be  the  subject  of  consternation  ;  it  may  be  the  subject 
of  denunciation  ;  it  scarcely  admits  of  argument.  If  it  is 
right,  everything  that  has  been  done  for  eighteen  months 
is  wrong.  If  it  is  the  only  true,  wise,  and  effectual  course 
of  conduct  (it  is  impossible  not  to  emphasize  once  more, 
with  an  amazement  as  placid  as  may  be,  the  fact  of  a  man 
aiot  only  asserting  the  absolute  wisdom  and  justice  of  his 
conduct,  but  prophesying  unconditionally  that  it  will  suc- 
v^eed),  then  the  Land  Act  has  been  obtained  on  false  pre- 
'tences,  and  the  Coercion  Acts  were  at  once  an  infamous 
■injustice  and  a  childish  blunder.  That  is  all  that  can  be 
;said  on  the  general  subject,  and  the  agonized  endeavours 
■of  partisan  apologists  will  not  succeed  in  disproving  one 
syllable  of  it.  Between  the  confession  of  incompetence  in 
the  past  and  the  admission  of  error  in  the  future  the  Go- 
vernment may  choose  ;  there  is  no  escape  for  them  from  one 
or  the  other.  The  details  of  their  surrender  will  acquire  inte- 
rest when  the  first  astonishmentat  this  stupendous  volte-face 


has  passed;  but  at  present  they  are  imperfectly  known,  and  not 
in  the  highest  degree  important.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
week  the  question  of  Mr.  Forster's  successor  excited  some 
interest  among  those  who  delight  in  the  amusement  of 
Cabinet-making.  But  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  to  be 
sent  to  Ireland  to  take  possession,  having  killed,  or 
whether  the  precedent  of  Akabi  Bey  was  to  be  followed 
by  the  selection  of  Mr.  Parnell  himself,  were  really  ques- 
tions of  small  importance,  even  before  the  ludicrous  anti- 
climax of  the  actual  appointment  reduced  them  to  nothing- 
ness. The  point  of  interest  was  that  an  English  Government 
iiad  avowed  itself  conquered,  not  by  argument  or  legal  agi- 
tation, but  by  midnight  outrage  and  by  refusal  to  discharge 
legal  obligations.  The  Land  League  has  murdered  Mr. 
Parnell  out  of  Kilmainham,  and  Mr.  Foester  out  of  the 
Secretary's  Lodge.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  almost  be  pardoned, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  artistic  sympathy,  for  allowing  it 
to  be  thus  proved  how  thoroughly  and  speedily  efficacious 
his  Midlothian  recipe  is.  It  is  true  that  during  the  interval 
the  counsel  who  gave  the  opinion  has  been  promoted  to 
the  Bench,  and  has  had  the  opportunity  of  proving  his 
opinion  correct.  But  this  is  an  unworthy  consideration, 
which  the  Home  Secretary  would  no  doubt  set  down  to 
the  unrelenting  malice  pursuing  one  whom  Sir  William 
Haecourt  now  considers — by  a  revolution  of  opinion  almost 
equalling  any  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  own — the  greatest  and 
noblest  of  statesmen. 

It  is  only  after  a  certain  interval  that  a  political  tragi- 
comedy of  this  sort  can  be  regarded  on  its  most  serious 
side,  save  by  the  dullest  or  the  most  godlike  of  intellects. 
It  is  true  that  the  utterly  ruinous  nature  of  the  policy  thus 
announced  ;  the  certainty  of  its  hastening  the  time  when 
Irish  disaffection,  encouraged  beyond  bounds,  will  have  to 
be  once  more  put  down  in  blood ;  the  disgrace  which  it 
brings  on  the  nation  ;  the  atrocious  injustice  of  first 
making  the  landlords  of  Ireland  pay  for  the  promised 
pacification  of  the  country,  and  then  rendering  their  ruin 
useless  in  this  fashion,  must  present  themselves  to  every 
mind.  But  for  the  moment  other  aspects  of  the  question, 
less  important  perhaps,  and  more  evanescent,  but  for  that 
very  reason  fitter  to  be  attended  to  first,  take  the  prece- 
dence. Mr.  Forster,  whose  whole  career  is  a  guarantee  of 
his  political  honesty,  has  naturally  declined  to  be  associated 
with  this  commercial  ti^ansaction  of  his  colleagues.  The  re- 
tention of  office  and  the  friendship  of  the  Irish  members  have 
not  seemed  to  him  sufficient  indemnity  for  writing  himself 
down  an  incompetent  administrator,  an  unjust  judge,  and 
a  statesman  of  no  discernment.  His  colleagues,  pledged 
every  whit  as  deeply  as  himself  to  his  past  conduct,  are 
troubled  with  no  such  scruples.  There  is  hardly  a  member 
of  the  Government,  except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Bright,  who  is  not  committed  in  some  form  or  other 
to  the  statement  that,  unless  murder  ceased  and  rents 
were  paid,  the  suspects  would  be  kept  in  prison.  Not  a 
member  of  the  Government,  save  Mr.  Forster,  has  the 
slightest  qualm  at  declaring  that,  murder  having  been  in- 
creased and  rents  having  been  withheld,  the  suspects  shall 
be  released.  Sir  William  Harcouet  himself  has  been  pro- 
minent in  flinging  in  the  faces  of  the  Irish  speeches, 
which,  on  the  principles  he  now  approves,  were  wanton 
and  unjust.  But  the  Home  Secreiary,  to  do  him  justice, 
has  himself  furnished  a  sufficient  justification  of  his  own 
and  his  colleagues'  conduct.  His  recent  confession  of  faith  at 
Derby  settles  it  at  once  and  authoritatively  that  to  see  all 
things  in  Mr.  Gladstone  sums  up  the  whole  duty  of  a  Liberal. 
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As  Mr.  Gladstoxe  himself  asserts,  the  course  of  conduct 
"which  he  cliooses  is  true,  wise,  aod  eflectual ;  and  what 
need  his  colleagues  ask  for  more  ?  The  same  convenient 
principle  of  action  which  saves  all  danger  of  party  dis- 
sension, except  in  the  cases  of  a  few  inconvenient  persons 
like  the  Duke  of  Aegyll  and  Mr.  Forsteu,  appears  in  the 
utterances  both  of  JMr.  Gladstone  himself  and  of  Lord 
Hartingtox.  "  If  you  do  not  approve  our  conduct,  move 
"  a  vote  of  censure,"  is  the  sole  and  the  convincing  argu- 
ment of  both.  A  large  majority,  which  has  just  been 
farther  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  vore,  makes 
such  a  challenge,  as  Mr.  Plunket  observed,  truly  gallant 
and  valorous.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  very  field 
of  battle  for  this  singularly  ecpial  combat  is  chosen  with  a 
discretion  not  less  courageous.  On  the  details  of  the 
question  there  might  be  a  danger  of  some  Liberals  sharing 
the  qualms  of  Mr.  Goschen  ;  but  on  the  general  cry 
"  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  danger,"  Mr.  Gladstone's  fol- 
lowers, with  that  convulsive  clinging  to  a  single  clearly 
coniprehended  article  of  faith  which  is  historically 
noticeable  in  persons  whose  view  is  otherwise  hazy,  are 
sure  to  vote  straight.  In  short,  as  Sir  Stafford 
NoRTHCOTE  observed  with  the  generosity  that  usually  cha- 
racterizes him,  the  new  departure  is  possibly  a  very  clever 
departure.  It  is  always  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  a 
good  word  for  the  Government  of  the  country,  and  the 
impossibility  of  discovering  a  single  other  favourable 
adjective  for  it  in  this  instance  makes  it  all  the  more 
fortunate  that  this  one  should  be  possibly  applicable.  Yet 
even  here  doubts  may  be  entertained.  No  country,  and 
England  least  of  all,  can  be  governed  for  a  length  of  time 
by  tours  do  force  of  sharp  practice.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
escaped  one  danger  this  Session  by  judiciously  making  the 
House  of  Lords  a  scapegoat.  He  is  seeking  to  escape 
another  by  compromising  the  lives  pf  the  Queen's  subje(;cs 
and  the  integrity  of  the  Queen's  dominions.  It  may 
possibly  seem  after  a  time  that  these  are  high  prices  to 
pay  even  for  the  honour  of  being  governed  by  a  statesman 
who  can  fix  at  any  given  moment  on  the  true,  wise,  and 
elTectual  coui-se  of  acting,  and  is  not  deterred  from  so  doing 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  hitherto  been  acting  in  an  exactly 
contradictory  manner. 


THE  EXPL.\NATIOX. 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  devoted  supporters  of  the 
Government  are  very  angry  with  Mr.  Forster.  Tlie 
proceedings  to  which  his  statement  on  Thursday  night  gave 
rise — for  what  happened  before  as  well  as  after  the  actual 
speech  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  it — may  well  have 
made  the  most  enthusiastic  of  Liberals  uncomfortable.  To 
begin  with,  their  expectations  of  an  heroic  policy  in  Ire- 
land were  rudely  dashed  by  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish — au  appointment  only  to  be 
paralleled  by  the  celebrated  "  Ministry  of  Clerks  "  which 
governed  France  for  a  day  or  two  a  few  yeai's  ago. 
Then  Mr.  Gladstone's  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  ex- 
planation came  out  in  a  manner  which  must  have 
been  trying  to  the  less  hardened  of  his  admirers.  It 
Avould  be  idle,  and,  what  is  more,  positively  painful, 
to  attempt  to  follow  out  the  extraordinary  labyrinths  of 
prevarication  by  which  the  Prime  Minister  of  England 
doubled  and  twisted  in  his  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  im- 
putation of  having  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
suspects.  Whether  Captain  O'Shea  was  an  agente  or  an 
agent ;  whether  Mr.  Parnell  gave  any  assurance,  or  did 
not  give  any ;  whether  the  information  which  the  Govern- 
ment so  "thankfully"  received  was  what  is  generally 
understood  by  information,  or  was  elaborated  into  in- 
formation by  Mr.  Gladstone's  fertile  imagination — are 
questions  impossible  to  solve,  and  not  worth  solving. 
They  are,  perhaps,  best  neglected  for  Lord  Hartington's 
very  frank  confession  that  Lord  Cowi'ER  and  Mr.  Forster 
(who  have  both  left  the  Government  in  dissatisfaction 
with  its  conduct)  are  responsible  for  the  grounds  of  the 
Government  conclusions.  It  can  only  be  supposed  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  more  docile  of  his  colleagues  acted 
on  a  traditional  principle.  Their  Irish  Viceroy  and 
Secretary  gave  them  information  to  the  effect  that  Ireland 
was  not  paciSed,  and  tendered  advice  to  the  effect  that  the 
suspects  should  be  kept  in  prison.  They  took  the  "  not  " 
out  of  the  information  and  put  it  into  the  advice. 

To  the  sorry  spectacle  thus  presented  on  the  Treasury 
bench  Mr.  Forster's  speech  formed  a  pleasant  enough 


contrast.  It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  ever 
forgive  his  colleague  for  the  incidental  but  crushing  expo- 
suro  of  the  madness  of  pottering  over  Procedure  Resolutions 
while  Ireland  is  loft  to  adjust  itself  as  best  it  may  to  a 
new  policy  of  intangible  promises  and  Lord  Frederick 
Pavendish.  Even  without  this,  Mr.  Forster's  demonstra- 
tion of  the  danger  of  the  Government  course  must  have 
been  inconvenient  enough.  But,  in  effect,  almost  all  the 
damage  it  could  have  done  had  been  done  beforehand 
by  the  astonishing  apology  of  Lord  Kimberley  at 
Hertford.  In  that  strange  utterance  the  only  clear 
and  intelligible  propositions  were  that  there  is  a 
party  in  Ireland  irreconcilably  hostile  to  England,  and 
that  the  Government  could  not  afford  to  exist  by  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Parnell.  Therefore,  according  to  Lord 
Kimderley's  practiciil  sjllogism,it  is  necessary  and  right  for 
the  Government  to  take  a  fresh  lease  of  existence  from  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  to  behave  as  if  there  were  no  irreconcilable 
party  in  Ireland  at  all.  The  contrast  between  the  tortuous 
and  enigmatic  explanations  of  those  members  of  the 
Government  who  (as  the  Irish  Attorney-General  inno- 
cently has  it)  "stick  to  the  ship,"  and  the  clear  and 
straightforward  statement  of  the  one  member  who  has 
left  it,  could  not  possibly  be  more  striking.  Mr. 
Gladstone  involves  himself  in  compromising  admissions 
which  even  his  Davenport-like  faculty  of  evasion  can- 
not away  with.  Lord  Hartington,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
unswerving  loyalty  of  the  I'egular  Opposition  whenever 
Ministers  have  made  any  demand  for  assistance  in  the 
government  of  Ireland,  accuses  the  Tories  of  not  having- 
assisted.  Lord  Kuiberley  enunciates  the  jumble  of  in- 
compatible premisses  and  conclusions  just  referred  to.  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  wisely  disdaining  the  impossible  task 
of  reconciling  the  irreconcilable,  boldly  declares  that  there 
is  nothing  to  reconcile.  On  the  other  hand,  every  sentence 
of  Mr.  Forster's  speech  had  chapter  and  verse  for  it  in 
tlie  knowledge  of  every  member  of  the  House.  The  sum 
of  his  statement  amounts  to  this.  If  there  is  no  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  Ireland,  the  Government  will  be 
more  than  ever  responsible,  and  will  have  disabled  them- 
selves from  taking  fresh  measures  of  severity.  If  there  is 
an  improvement,  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends,  not  ]\Ir. 
Gladstone  and  his,  will  have  the  credit  of  it,  and  the  policy 
of  buying  off,  the  most  fatal  and  irretrievable  of  policies,  will 
be  definitely  begun  in  the  estimation  of  the  Irish  people. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  turn  from  the  edifying 
S[)ectacle  presented  by  the  Government  of  England  to  the 
more  practically  important  question  of  what  it  is  that  they 
have  actually  done.    Their  supporters  naturally  endeavour 
to  represent  the  objections  made  to  their  policy  as  made 
exclusively  or  mainly  to  the  release  of  the  suspects.  Thia 
is  very  far  from  being  correct.    It  is  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  release  has  taken  place,  and  the  promises 
by  which  it  is  accompanied,   that  make  the  act  of  the 
Government   disastrous.     Mr.    Gladstone   stands  com- 
mitted— vaguely,  it  is  true,  as  usually  happens  with  his 
committals,  but  in  such  a  fashion  that  his  new  allies  can 
hold  him  to  it — to  much  more  than  the  opening  of  the 
prison  doors.    He  is  to  bring  in  a    measure  for  deal- 
ing with   arrears  and  purchase,  and  he    will   not  now 
have,  as  Lord  Hartington  complained  with  an  irritation; 
more   natural  than   discreet,  the   advantage   of  know- 
ing Mr.  Smith's   plan   and   outbidding   it.     He  is  io 
some  undefined  way  to  reorganize  the  government  of  Ireland 
in  the  interest  of  the  Land  League.    He  is  to  extend 
the  Land  Act  in  the  direction  advocated  by  Mr.  Sexton  and 
Mr.  Healy.    He  has  already  liberated  Davit  r,  whose  poli- 
tical, as  distinguished  from  his  economical,  theories  are 
perfectly  well  known.    His    act    has  been    claimed  by 
the  organs  of  Irish  opinion  as  an  earnest  of  Home  Rale, 
if  not  of  separation  ;  and  though  his  most  recent  enigmas 
have  not  contained  anything  that  can  be  construed  as 
pointing  definitely  in  that  direction,  there  is  recorded 
against  him  an  utterance  in  an  earlier  debate  of  the  Session 
which  his  new  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  resident  in 
England — Mr.  Parnell — is  not  likely  to  allow  him  to 
forget.    In  this  shadowy  charter  for  Ireland  there  are  two 
features  which  are  sulhciont  to  make  its  promulgation 
wholly  and  certainly  disastrous.    Almost  every  point  of 
it   is   mischievous   and  every  point   of  it,  except  the 
capitulation  to  Mr.  Parnell,  is  vague.    It  may  bo  taken, 
and  has  been  already  taken,  to  mean  anything  up  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  prairie  value  ;  the  cashiering  of  every 
official  in  Ireland  who  is  loyal  to  the  Queen  aud  the 
Union ;  the  wiping  off,  at  no  cost  to  the  tenant,  of  the 
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-whole  burden  of  arrears  ;  and  the  establishment  of  an  ' 
Ireland  for  the  Irish,  or  rather  for  the  Land  Leagaers. 
These  expectations  are  openly  announced,  and  iti  a  very 
short  time  they  will  take,  if  they  have  not  already  taken,  in 
the  Irish  mind  the  form  of  regularly  promised  conditions. 
If  that  mind  is  to  be  kept  in  the  good  humour  which,  as 
Mr.  FousTER  rightly  says,  is  now  the  solo  guarantee  for 
order  in  Ireland,  Lord  Spencer   and  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  will  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them  till  these 
expectations  are  fulfilled.    That  they  can  be  fulfilled  seems 
impossible,  even  though  thelanguage  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  fol- 
lowers in  response  to  his  various  proposals  has  hitherto  been 
as  unvarying  and  as  docile  as  the  Homeric  refrain,  "  They 
"  praised  him  and  bad  him  do  so."    Until  the  beginning 
of  this  week  the  Government,  though  the  very  gravest  ex- 
ception might  be  taken  to  their  administrative  carrying 
•out  of  their  functions,  occupied  at  least  an  intelligible 
position  in  reference  to  Irish  disorder  and  Irish  treason. 
They  have  abandoned  that  position.    They  stand  on  it  no 
longer,  and,  to  alter  Mr.  Gibson's  words  slightly,  Heaven 
only  knows  whether  they  stand  upon  anything  or  to  any- 
thing.   They  have  cut  themselves  loose  from  every  hold- 
fast and  mooring-point  to  which  executive  governments 
are  supposed  to  be  bound.    The  delivery  of  the  more  im- 
mediate and  solid  part  of  their  bribe  to  their  new  asso- 
ciates is  hampered  by  the  difficulty  that,  unless  they  at 
least  equal  the  recommendations   of  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee,   they  will  seem  unprofitable  allies,  and,  if  they 
adopt  those  recommendations,  they  will  stultify  them- 
selves, they  will  seem  to  plagiarize,  and  will  be  open  to 
the  charge  of  giving  without  safeguards  for  law  and  order 
what  the  Committee  recommended  on  the  supposition  that 
law  and  order  would  be  safeguarded.    They  have  already 
terrified  members  of  their  own  party  like  Mr.  Goschen  and 
Mr.  Heneage.    In  short,  they  have  involved  themselves 
and  the  nation  in  such  a  welter  of  confusion  and  diffi- 
culty as  has  not  been  known  for  years  in  politics. 


AMERICAN  INTERFERENCE  IN  IRISH  AFFAIRS. 

LORD  GRANVILLE'S  answer  to  the  demand  for  the 
release  or  immediate  trial  of  the  Kilmaiuham  prisoners 
who  claim  American  nationality  was  perfectly  conclusive  as 
an  argument.    That  it  should  have  been  necessary  to  ex- 
pound on  such  an  occasion  the  most  rudimentary  prin- 
ciples of  natural  equity   and  international  law  is  not 
creditable  to  the  pojjular  sense  of  justice  in  the  United 
States.   The  American  Goveimment  was  subjected  to  strong 
pressure  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by 
popular  clamour ;  but  it  is  right  to  remember  that  neither 
the  Secretary  of  State  nor  the  American  Minister  in 
England  at  any  time  formally  disputed  Lord  Granville's 
construction  of  the  law.    On  one  occasion  Mr.  Lowell  in- 
forms Mr.  FEELiNGHuysEN  that  two  prisoners  who  had 
denied  their  guilt  are,  in  his  opinion,  no  more  innocent 
than  the  majority  of  those  under  arrest.    The  wife  of  one 
of  them  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Blaine,  of  which  the 
language  might  excite  the  envy  of  the  most  foul-mouthed 
virago  in  Billingsgate.    Mrs.  McSweeney  "  was  aware  that 
"  England  claimed  this  island  [Ireland],  but  she  was  sur- 
"  prised  when  her  husband  was  pursued  and  caught  by 
"  British  bloodhounds."    The  matter  was  laid  before  "  one 
"  Granville,"  and  the  injui'ed  wife  professes  not  to  know 
"  this  Granville."    She  has,  however,  some  knowledge 
of  the  law  as  it  is  administered  in  Ireland.    Armed  bands 
make  daily  raids  through  the  country,  headed  by  the  tax 
collectors  and  their  deputies.    "  These  fellows  are  called 
"in  this  country  Dukes,  Earls,  Lords,  &c.,"  and  "  they 
"  are  clothed  with  full  power  to  levy  and  collect  as  much 
"  taxes  as  they  please."  It  is  only  worth  while  to  notice  the 
coarse  raving  of  an  angry  woman  because  the  Secretary  of 
State  apparently  thought  fit  to  communicate  her  letter  to 
the  English  Government.    In  a  letter  to  one  complainant, 
Mr.  Blaine  "  reminds  him  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
"  under  which  the  prisoner  is  held  is  a  law  of  Great 
*'  Britain,  and  it  is  an  elementary  principle  of  public  law 
*'  that  in  such  case  the  Government  of  that  country,  in  the 
"  exercise  of  its  various  functions,  judicial  and  executive, 
*'  administers  and  interprets  the  law  in  question."  Mr. 
Lowell,  in  more  than  one  despatch,  propounds  the  same 
elementary  doctrine,  and  it  is  on  this  ground,  though  he 
has  loyally  obeyed  his  orders  in  remonstrating  on  behalf 
of  the  American  suspects,  that  agitators  with  General 
Grant  at  their  head  have  demanded  his  prompt  recall. 


The  proposition  that  aliens  charged  with  violation  of 
municipal  law  are  entitled  to  early  trial,  or  to  any  other 
privilege  not  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  the  prosecuting 
State,  needs  no  elucidation  from  the  precedents  quoted  by- 
Lord  Granville.  The  Protection  Act,  which  is  still  ia 
force  though  its  authors  have  been  cajoled  or  frightened 
into  abandoning  its  principle,  is,  and  was  at  the  date 
of  the  correspondence,  as  much  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  any  part  of  the  criminal 
code.  It  is  notorious  that  some  of  the  most  danger- 
ous conspirators  against  the  peace  and  order  of  Ire- 
land are  persons  who  claim  the  privileges  of  American 
citizens.  Some  of  them  have  probably  been  guilty  of 
outrages  extending  to  murder,  while  all  are  engaged  in. 
the  enterprise  of  separating  Ireland  from  the  British 
Empire.  If  the  claim  which  has  been  insolently  preferred 
were  admitted,  American  assassins  and  conspirators  would 
be  invulnerable  while  they  perpetrated  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  in  confident  immunity  from  the  verdicts  and  the 
testimony  of  Irish  juries  and  witnesses.  The  demoraliza- 
tion of  American  politics  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than, 
by  the  concurrence  of  persons  of  the  rank  of  General 
Grant  and  Mr.  Coseling  in  the  resolutions  against 
England  which  were  voted  at  the  great  meeting  at  the 
Cooper  Institute.  It  is  surprising  that  the  President  and 
his  Secretary  of  State  should  be  so  deficient  in  self-re- 
spect as  to  repeat  in  an  official  form  the  impudent  preten- 
sions of  mob  orators. 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Granville's  conclusive  refutation 
of  the  claim  preferred  by  agitators  and  political  parties  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  enemies  of  England 
beyond  the  Atlantic  are  probably  at  this  moment  exulting, 
and  not  without  reason,  in  the  triumph  which  they  will 
naturally  hold  themselves  to  have  achieved.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  threatening  language  of  American  agitators 
and  Ministers  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  cowardly 
surrender  which  was  announced  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  may  have  shrunk  from  the  degradation 
of  liberating  the  American  suspects  alone  in  deference  to 
a  lawless  demand,  though  the  Government  has  not  un- 
wisely facilitated  the  release  of  some  of  their  body.  A 
general  promise  of  impunity  for  alien  criminals  could  not 
have  been  proclaimed  without  serious  danger.  It  is  con- 
venient to  cover  an  act  of  flagrant  meanness  by  including 
the  foreigners  in  a  general  gaol  delivery.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  some  of  them  may,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Government,  have  been  guilty  of  the  foulest  crimes  ;  but 
it  may  be  plausibly  contended  that,  if  Mr.  Parnell  is 
released  after  being  charged  with  treasonable  practices, 
the  Government  may  exercise  a  similar  discretion  in  cases 
of  murder  and  arson.  There  was  a  time  when  even 
treason  was  not  regarded  as  a  venial  offence.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  supposed  to  have  arrested  Mr.  Parnell  on 
grounds  of  personal  resentment,  because  he  had  impeded 
the  operation  of  the  boasted  Land  Act.  A  few  months  of 
imprisonment  have  perhaps  purged  the  affront  offered  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  it  is  not  thought  worth  while  to 
remember  Mr.  Parnell's  alleged  attempts  at  treason.  Mr. 
S  exton  and  his  allies  j^robably  hold  that  the  practical  repeal 
of  the  Coercion  Act  is  ejEected  in  compliance  with  their  auda- 
cious overtures.  The  Americans  will  with  equal  plausibility, 
and  perhaps  with  partial  truth,  attribute  the  same  re- 
sult to  fear  of  their  threats.  Both  theories  are  plausible, 
and  both  are  probably  to  a  certain  extent  true.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  never  been  careful  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  his  country  against  foreign  encroachment,  and  he  has 
of  late  shown  a  morbid  eagerness  to  reconcile  himself  with 
the  Irish  enemies  of  the  Union  and  of  England.  His  late 
declaration  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  now  seems  to  have 
been  part  of  a  deliberate  policy.  He  has  forced  Mr. 
FoRSTER  out  of  office  at  the  same  moment  at  which  he 
has  invited  Mr.  Parnell  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  menaces  of  the  American  Government 
will  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  statement  that  both 
domestic  and  alien  assailants  of  order  have  been  enabled 
henceforth  to  prosecute  their  designs  without  risk  of 
molestation. 

Lord  Granville  delicately  reminds  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  that  he  and  the  President  are  not 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  share  which  Irish  emigrants 
have  taken  in  fomenting  Irish  disoi-ders.  In  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union  money  is  publicly  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  and  the  most 
inflammatory  speeches  against  the  English  Government 
are  received  with  vociferous  applause.    Mayors  of  great 
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cities,  and  even  Governors  of  States,  sometimes  preside  at 
•the  Fenian  meetings,  although  some  of  the  miscreants 
around  them,  not  content  with  denouncing  the  supposed 
tyranny  of  England,  openly  boast  of  their  complicity  with 
murderous  contrivances  for  the  destruction  of  English  life 
and  propei'ty.  One  shameless  ringleader  not  long  since 
endeavoured  to  persuade  his  accomplices  and  dupes  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  the  murder  of  a  whole  ship's  crew 
by  pi  eparing  an  explosion  on  board  an  English  man-of-war. 
As  early  as  last  June  Lord  Granville  called  the  attention 
of  the  American  Government  to  threats  which  were  pub- 
licly uttered  against  the  Pkince  of  Wales  and  Mr. 
Gr.ADSTONE,  and  to  the  assertions  of  the  Land  League  or 
Fenian  conspirators  that  they  had  caused  hres  and 
explosions  in  England.  The  complaint  has  probaby 
Eot  been  repeated,  as  it  produced  no  result.  It  is 
perhaps  true  that  verbal  extravagances  of  every  kind 
are  tolerated  by  the  law  or  practice  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  interfere  with 
the  collection  or  remittance  of  funds  to  the  Land 
League  and  to  similar  organizations.  Lord  Granville's 
object  was  not  to  ofi'er  vain  remonstrances  against  a  sup- 
posed dereliction  of  duty,  but  to  show  that  American 
statesmen  know  the  circumstances  which  had  rendered 
exceptional  legislation  necessary  in  Ireland.  It  is  true 
that  the  suspension  in  certain  cases  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  concerns  the  Imperial  Parliament  alone,  and  that  no 
explanation  or  excuse  is  due  to  foreigners  ;  but  the  refer- 
ence to  the  notorious  complicity  of  American  sympathizers 
with  Irish  rebels  was  perfectly  natural.  If  an  English 
subject  had  shared  in  the  plots  of  the  Russian  Nihilists, 
no  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  screen  him 
from  deserved  punishment.  His  condemnation  by  court- 
martial  could  only  have  been  deemed  objectionable  if 
Russian  offenders  of  the  same  class  had  been  allowed 
the  benefit  of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  General  Grant  and  his  associates  would  have 
objected  to  the  condemnation  of  Irish  Americans  by 
sentence  of  court-martial,  or  even  by  the  decision  of  a  single 
judge ;  yet  there  has  never  been  a  more  whimsical  pre- 
tension than  the  claim  to  have  any  class  of  prisoners  tried 
by  a  jury.  Except  in  England,  the  system  of  juries  was 
unknown  in  Europe  till  the  present  century,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  contend  that  international  law,  which  rests 
for  the  most  part  on  old  prescription,  could  have  recognized 
a  practice  which  was  unknown  to  almost  all  civilized 
States.  The  dispute  is  for  the  present  ended  by  the  prac- 
tical repeal  of  the  Coercion  Act.  It  is  still  doubtful 
whether  fear  of  misunderstanding  with  the  United 
States  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  late 
reversal  of  Ministerial  policy. 


FRANCE. 

THE  long  Easter  recess  is  over,  and  the  French 
Chambers  are  again  at  work.  The  vacation  has  been 
a  disappointing  one  for  M.  Gambetta.  It  was  to  be  sig- 
nalized by  a  rude  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  deputies 
to  the  blunder  they  had  committed  in  getting  rid  of  him. 
So  long  as  they  remained  in  Paris  they  might  persuade 
themselves  that  their  mean  jealousy  of  the  great  statesman 
of  the  Republic  was  shared  by  the  French  people.  Actual 
contact  with  their  constituents  would  disabuse  them  on 
this  head,  and  show  them  that  the  nation  they  professed 
to  represent  was  no  less  devoted  to  M.  Gambetta  than  in 
the  days  before  he  took  office.  No  signs  are  yet  visible 
that  any  such  lesson  has  been  read  to  the  deputies.  The 
electors  seem  to  bo  as  indifferent  to  M.  Gambetta's  fall  as 
to  M.  de  Feeycinet's  rise.  They  have  fallen  back  into 
their  traditional  attitude,  and,  content  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  living  under  Republican  government,  seem 
to  care  nothing  by  whom  that  government  is  administered. 
Whether  this  impartial  indifference  bodes  well  or  ill  for 
the  Republic,  it  can  hardly  bode  well  for  a  defeated 
Minister.  M.  Gambetta  has  proclaimed  that  before  he  will 
take  ofSce  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  must  pass  a  Scmtin 
de  liste  Bill.  As  it  is  known  that  the  existing  Chamber 
has  a  very  strong  objection  to  doing  anything  of  the  kind, 
this  is  tantamount  to  saying  that,  before  M.  Gambetta  will 
take  office,  it  must  be  replaced  by  a  differently-minded 
Chamber.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  electors  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  general  election  would 
fiend  up  a  differently-minded  Chamber.  If  the  con- 
Etituencies  were  bent  upon  getting  M.  Gambetta  back 


into  power,  they  would  have  found  some  means  during 
the  vacation  of  making  their  wishes  known  to  their  re- 
presentatives. At  the  same  time,  M.  de  Preycinet  caa 
derive  only  a  negative  consolation  from  their  omission  to 
do  so.  The  motive  of  the  electors'  silence  is  not  that  they 
love  M.  DE  Freycinet  more,  but  that  they  love  M.  Gam- 
betta less.  Indeed,  the  present  Government  is  hardly 
one  that  can  call  forth  any  strong  affection.  The  extreme 
politicians  to  whom,  in  some  of  its  features,  its  policy  is 
most  akin,  regai'd  it  with  contempt.  The  moderate 
politicians,  to  whom  some  of  its  professions  seem  addressed, 
regard  it  with  merited  distrust.  Of  all  compromises,  a  com- 
promise between  the  mean  and  the  extremes  is  the  most  im- 
practicable. If  M,  DE  Freycinet  had  gone  farther  than 
M.  Gambetta,  he  might  have  gained  the  support  of  ths 
party  in  whose  eyes  M.  Gambetta  is  too  Opportunist* 
If  he  had  stopped  short  of  M.  Gambetta,  he  might  hav3 
gained  the  support  of  the  party  in  whose  eyes  M.  Gambetta 
is  too  advanced.  M.  de  Freycinet  has  taken  neither 
of  these  coui-ses,  and  he  has  consequently  reaped  neither 
of  these  rewards.  In  some  respects  he  is  less  extreme 
than  M.  Gambetta,  and  this  secures  him  the  hostility 
alike  of  the  Opportunists  and  the  Radical  Left.  In  other 
respects  he  seems  willing,  at  all  events  in  practice,  to  go 
as  far  as  M.  Gambetta  can  desire,  and  this  secures  hini 
the  hostility  of  all  who  call  themselves  Moderates.  The 
most  hopeful  thing  about  the  situation  from  M.  dk 
Pkey'cinet's  point  of  view  is  the  possibility  that  these- 
antagonisms  may  balance  one  another. 

The  unsatisfactory  aspect  of  French  politics  is  in  part 
due  to  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  withholds 
from  the  Prime  Minister  the  right  of  deciding  when 
Parliament  shall  be  dissolved.  The  mere  circumstanco 
that  the  President  and  the  Senate  must  concur  in  holding: 
that  a  proper  occasion  has  presented  itself  seems  to  imply 
that  only  an  unusual  combination  of  circumstances  can 
justify  such  a  step.  In  almost  every  case  it  would  make 
the  President  and  the  Senate  unpopular,  and  the  occa- 
sions on  which  they  will  care  to  incur  unpopularity  for  the 
possible  benefit  of  the  Prime  Minister  will  be  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  result  is  that  a  dissolution  is  not  a 
weapon  which  a  French  Minister  thinks  of  as  included  in 
his  armoury.  He  may  be  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that 
the  country  is  with  him,  and  that  the  deputies  who  arc 
now  beyond  his  control  stand  no  chance  of  being  returned 
again.  But  it  is  these  unmanageable  deputies  that  he  has 
to  reckon  with  until  the  Chamber  comes  to  an  end  by 
effluxion  of  time.  The  bed  may  have  been  made  for  hint 
by  others,  but  he  is  compelled  to  lie  on  it  for  the  five  years 
for  which  each  Parliament  is  elected.  Consequently,  if  he 
wishes  to  keep  in  office,  he  has  to  make  his  policy  so  far? 
acceptable  to  the  Chamber  as  to  avoid  a  vote  of  No  con- 
fidence. He  may  despise  the  majority  he  has  to  humour, 
but  this  will  not  help  him  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
not  humouring  it.  Whether  the  present  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  a  fair  embodiment  of  French  opinion  it 
is  hard  to  say ;  but  no  amount  of  conviction  to  the 
contrary  that  M.  de  Freycinet  might  happen  to  enter- 
tain  would  give  him  the  opportunity  of  testing  French 
opinion  afresh.  With  us  a  Minister  who  has  confidence 
in  the  support  afforded  to  him  out  of  doors  can  afford  to 
be  independent  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  it  refuses 
to  pass  his  measures  or  to  listen  to  his  advice  he  has  the 
means  of  ascertaining  for  himself  whether  the  electors 
bear  him  out  in  his  distrust  of  it.  A  French  Minister 
enjoys  no  such  advantage.  If  he  resigns  office  rathei" 
than  shape  his  policy  so  as  to  please  the  actual  Chamber, 
he  may  be  forgotten  by  the  time  that  a  general  election 
has  come  round.  The  only  alternative  is  to  compound 
with  the  existing  Chamber  in  the  hope  that  it  will  allow 
him  to  remain  in  office  until  the  return  of  a  general  elec- 
tion gives  him  the  chance  of  getting  a  Chamber  more  in 
agreement  with  his  real  opinions.  This  is  the  most  flatter- 
ing explanation  that  can  be  given  of  M.  de  Freycinet's 
present  policy.  Certainly  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
policy  sketched  out  in  the  declaration  which  he  read  to  the 
Chamber's  when  he  took  office  for  the  second  time.  But 
then,  if  he  were  to  shape  his  conduct  in  accordance  with 
this  declaration,  he  would  soon  be  left  in  a  minority,  and, 
not  having  the  power  of  dissolving  the  Chamber,  he  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  resign.  A  prouder  man  than  M.  di] 
Fkey'Cinet  would  prefer  resignation  to  the  continual 
humiliation  which  this  policy  of  compromise  entails  upon 
him.  But  the  force  of  the  temptation  must  be  allowed  fou- 
when  criticizing  M.  de  Freycinet's  action. 
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There  are  three  measures  with  which  M.  de  Fretcinet's 
name  seems  likely  to  be  associated,  which  can  hardly  be 
prompted  by  any  more  exalted  feeling  than  this  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  keeping  on  terms  with  a  Chamber  from 
whose  decisions  thero  will  be  no  appeal  for  four  years  to 
zome.    The  first  of  these  is  the  new  Education  Law,  the 
second  is  the  new  Army  Bill,  the  third  is  the  Bill,  not  yet 
introduced,  for  giving  Paris  a  Mayor  of  her  own.  All 
three  of  these  projects  are  characterized  by  a  common  pre- 
ference of  theory  to  fact.    The  French  democrat  cares 
nothing  for  the  practical  inconvenience  he  causes  provided 
that  he  can  secure  the  glorification  of  some  pet  theory  of 
his  own.  Millions  of  French  families  have  been  accustomed 
to  have  their  children  taught  their  religion  by  the  teacher 
who  gives  them  secular  instruction  and  in  the  buildings  in 
which  that  secular  instruction  is  given.    The  only  cases  in 
which  there  can  be  any  reason  for  departing  from  this  usage 
are  those  in  which  Protestant  or  Jewish  or  Free-thinking 
parents  are  afraid  that  their  children  may  be  made  Catholics 
during  their  stay  at  an  elementary  school.  Undoubtedly, 
wherever  there  is  any  danger  that  this  will  happen,  the 
State  is  bound  to  take  precautions  against  it.  But  in  great 
numbers  of  French  villages  there  is  not  a  single  parent 
who  does  not  wish  his  children  to  be  taught  their  religion 
as  heretofore,  and  it  would  have  been  perfectly  easy  to 
arrange  that  the  precautions  against  proselytism  should 
only  be  applied  where  the  possibility  of  proselytism  existed. 
But  such  a  half-measure  as  this  would  have  been  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  formula  "  compulsory,  gratuitous, 
"  and  lay,"  which  is  always  in  the  mouth  of  the  advanced 
Left  ;  and  every  communal  school  is  to  be  secularized 
because  in  some  exceptionally  circumstanced  districts  this 
would  have  been  a  proper  course  to  adopt.    It  is  much  the 
same   with   compulsory  service  in   the   army.     In  an 
old   and   highly   civilized   community    it   is  obviously 
convenient    that    thei'e    should    be    many  exceptions 
to  this   principle.     There    are    careers   which   are  so 
useful  in  various  ways  to  the   State,  that  in  its  own 
interest  it  will  be  well  advised  not  to  insist  that  those 
who  propose  to  follow  them  should  interrupt  their  prepara- 
tion by  a  term  of  military  service.    But  any  exceptions 
on  these  grounds  are  alleged  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
great  doctrine  of  equality.    It  is  not  enough  that  every 
young  man  should  serve  the  State  in  one  way  or  another  ; 
they  must  all  serve  it  in  one  and  the  same  way.    It  is  an 
additional  recommendation  of  this  theory  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  hold  it  that  it  is  expected  greatly  to  diminish 
the  supply   of  priests,    and   so   to   weaken   the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church  in  France.    The  concession  to  Paris 
of  the   rights   and   liberties   enjoyed    by  the  smallest 
French  commune  is  dear  to  the  Left,  partly  because  it 
is  illogical  to  make  any  difference  between  one  munici- 
pality and  another,  and  partly  because  the  adoration  of 
Paris  is  a  cardinal  article  of  the  democratic  creed.  The 
Grovernment  are  not  as  yet  prepared  to   concede  this 
demand  in  its  integrity,  but  it  is  understood  that  they  will 
assent  to  a  compromise  which  will  give  the  Paris  muni- 
cipality an  excellent  platform  from  which  to  agitate  for 
the  complete  surrender  which  will  follow  in  due  course. 
If  M.  DE  Freycinet's  continuance  in  office  has  to  be  pur- 
chased by  three  such  concessions  in  the  first  year  of  his 
Ministry,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  may  not  be  extorted  from 
him  if  his  Administration  lasts  as  long  as  the  Chamber. 


LORD  BR.\BOURNE  ON  MODERATE  LIBERALS. 

LORD  BRABOURNE  contributes  to  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Nineteenth  Century  an  essay  on  the  duty  of 
Moderate  Liberals.  His  object  is  apparently  to  recommend 
an  early,  though  not  an  immediate,  coalition  between  the 
moderate  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives.  He  has  no 
ditiiculty  in  proving  that  such  a  measure  would  be  consis- 
tent with  the  political  principles  of  the  section  to  which 
he  belongs.  On  the  present  occasion  he  scarcely  enters  on 
the  more  practical  question  whether  the  proposed  alliance 
would  be  expedient.  If  all  moderate  politicians  were  to 
unite,  and  afterwards  to  find  themselves  in  a  minority, 
they  would  have  destroyed  one  of  the  few  safeguards  which 
remain  against  revolutionary  change.  It  must  at  the  same 
time  be  admitted  that  the  moderate  Liberals  are  not  strong 
enough  to  form  a  party  of  their  own.  Lord  Brabourne 
reminds  them  of  the  precedent  which  was  furnished  by  the 
celebrated  "  Cave  of  Adullam."    In  1865  Lord  Russell, 


himself  a  genuine  Liberal,  was  nominally  Prime  Minister ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  really  the  head  of  the 
Government,  was  willing,  although  he  had  himself  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  universal  suffrage,  to  accept  the  com- 
promise of  a  7Z.  franchise.  It  was  understood  that  Mr. 
Bright  himself  was  willing,  on  the  same  terms,  to  discon- 
tinue  the  agitation  for  Parliamentary  Reform.  As  Lord 
Brabourne  thinks,  it  might  then  have  been  possible  to 
postpone  for  twenty  years  the  establishment  of  that  system 
of  voting  from  which  the  Birmingham  Associations  and  the 
power  of  a  Radical  Government  have  since  derived  their 
origin.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Lowe,  with  the  aid  of  forces 
supplied  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  defeated  the  Ministerial  project. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  a  great  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  disiiked  the  Bill ;  and  the  present  Duke  of 
Westminster,  who  has  since  been  a  steady  adherent  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  gave  the  measure  the  fatal  blow.  Within 
the  twelvemonth  the  price  of  the  Sibylline  books  advaiiced 
with  unprecedented  rapidity.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  accordance- 
with  a  fantastic  theory  of  his  own,  proposed  a  qualified 
household  suffrage  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  no  difficulty  in 
eliminating  all  the  suggested  limitations.  The  existence  of 
household  snfirage  in  the  boroughs  rendered  the  future 
extension  of  the  same  franchise  to  the  counties  inevitable  ; 
and  it  is  with  an  enormous  mass  of  electors  living  on  weekly 
wages  that  the  Opposition  and  the  malcontent  Liberals 
have  henceforth  to  deal. 

For  some  years  the  newly  enfranchised  voters  were 
unaware  of  their  irresistible  strength.  At  the  election  of 
1868,  while  the  whole  Liberal  party  rallied  round  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  compound  householders  in  many  boroughs 
were  open  to  offers  of  a  few  shillings  for  their  votes.  The 
reaction  in  1874  which  was  provoked  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
attacks  on  half  the  institutions  of  the  country  was  rendered 
possible  by  the  indifference  of  the  new  electors,  who  had 
neither  a  systematic  organization  nor  an  active  interest  in 
political  questions.  In  1880,  as  Lord  Brabourne  truly 
states,  the  Liberal  party  was  once  more  unanimous.  The 
moderate  Liberals  had  persuaded  themselves  that  they 
could  rely  on  the  calmness  and  good  sense  of  Lord 
Hartington,  while  the  multitude  was  everywhere  stirred 
by  the  fiery  and  factious  eloquence  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  by  evil  fortune  been  compelled  to 
deal  with  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  Eastern 
question  ;  and  the  wars  in  South  Africa  and  in  Asia,  for 
which  his  Government  was  partially  responsible,  had 
caused  general  alarm.  The  hostile  majority  by  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  overthrown  would  not  have  been 
so  great  if  his  term  of  office  had  been  commonplace  and 
tranquil.  The  Afghan  war  and  the  Zulu  war  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Conservative  or  Liberal  opinions  ;  but  troubles 
and  disorders  are  always  naturally  ascribed  to  t'us 
errors  of  the  party  in  office.  At  the  next  general 
election  thousands  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  accidental  sup- 
porters will  secede ;  and  the  movement  will  be  facili- 
tated if  the  Liberals  retain  their  ancient  party  denomi- 
nation. If  the  Attorney-General's  Bill  allows  electors 
still  to  call  themselves  Blue  or  Yellow,  it  will  be  undesirable 
to  recj.\ire  that  moderate  and  conscientious  politicians 
should  change  their  colours  as  well  as  their  party  con- 
nexions. Unless  some  unforeseen  complication  of  foreign 
politics  arises,  the  main  issue  of  the  next  election  will 
probably  bo  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  worst  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  blunders 
may  not  enhance  his  popularity  with  the  mass  of  his 
supporters.  His  successors,  whatever  may  be  their  policy, 
will  not  possess  the  same  personal  influence. 

"  Some  men,"  says  Lord  Brabourne,  "  inherit  their 
"  politics  as  they  do  their  estates,  and  are  Liberals  or 
"Tories  because  their  fathers  were  so  before  them."  His 
own  choice  of  a  party  was  more  deliberate.  Belonging 
to  an  old  Tory  family,  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  was  so 
zealous  a  AVhig  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  can- 
vassed the  county  of  Kent  against  his  nearest  relative. 
His  consistent  adherence  to  the  Liberal  cause  was  ulti- 
mately rewarded  by  office ;  and  in  Mr,  Gladstone's  last 
Administration  he  was  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies. After  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry,  it  became 
his  duty,  as  official  representative  of  the  Opposition 
in  colonial  matters,  to  express,  on  behalf  of  Lord 
KiMBERLEY  and  his  colleagues,  their  approval  of  the 
annexation  on  the  Transvaal.  It  may  be  inferred  from  Lord 
Brabourne's  present  remarks  on  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
'  party  that  he  disapproved  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  of  1S70  ; 
but  on  such  a  question  a  subordinate  member  of  the 
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Government  necessarily  votes  with  his  party  ;  nor  indeed 
was  the  principle  of  the  Bill  seriously  questioned  even  by 
the  regular  Opposition.  On  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to 
ofEce,  Mr.  KNiXCiiBULL-HuGESSEN  received,  in  the  form  of 
a  peerage,  the  usual  reward  or  consolation  of  ofiicial 
partisans  for  whom  there  is  no  longer  any  room.  His 
gratitude  for  a  distinction  which  may  possibly  have  been 
accompanied  by  disappointment  has  not  since  interfered 
with  his  independent  criticism  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  voted  in  the  majority  of  Liberal  peers  against 
the  extemporized  Disturbance  Bill,  and  he  vigorously  and 
successfully  analyses  the  faults  of  the  Land  Bill,  though 
it  was  impossible  that  his  censure  should  be  at  the  same 
time  novel  and  just.  His  quotations  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speeches  on  the  Bill  of  1870  may  be  read  with  interest. 
There  is  probably  no  instance  of  inconsistency  so  flagrant 
and  unscrupulous  as  the  introduction  into  the  Bill  of  1881 
of  nearly  all  the  anomalies  which  had  been  condemned  by 
the  same  legislator  eleven  years  before.  The  Land  Bill, 
while  it  has  failed  to  pacify  Ireland,  has  disturbed  the 
security  of  all  kinds  of  property  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  two  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  reign 
the  country  has  advanced  further  in  a  revolutionary  direc- 
tion than  in  the  previous  half-century. 

The  withdrawal  from  the  Liberal  party  of  statesmen 
such  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  of  territorial  magnates 
holding  the  position  of  Lord  Zetland,  indicates  a  tendency 
which  is  likely  soon  to  become  prevalent  or  universal.  Other 
Liberals  of  the  same  class,  equally  conscientious  and  not 
less  clear-sighted,  still  adhere  to  the  cause  which  is 
nominally  identified  with  their  early  and  unchanged  con- 
victions. Lord  Derby  furnishes  the  solitary  instance  of  a 
statesman  of  rank  and  fortune  who  has  within  a  few  years 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction.  Disapproval  of  a  part  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  foreign  policy,  stimulated  perhaps 
by  pei'sonal  resentment,  has  induced  him  to  afford  Mr. 
Gladstone  a  support  which  seems  not  to  imply  approval  of 
his  Irish  legislation.  To  the  aristocratic  members  and 
supporters  of  the  Government  Lord  Brabourne  atti-ibutes 
concurrence  in  his  own  opinion.  "  For  the  mo- 
"  ment,  possibly,  clinging  still  to  Liberal  traditions  and 
"  principles,  and  unwilling  formally  to  leave  the  party  which 
"  professes  to  be  the  exponent  of  both,  we  may  remain  as 
"  we  are,  hoping  against  hope  that  things  may  mend." 
The  hope  is  indeed  of  the  faintest  description  ;  but,  if 
it  restrains  moderate  Liberals  from  open  secession,  it  will 
not  have.been  altogether  useless.  Lord  Brabourne  evidently 
inclines  in  the  opposite  direction.  "  Men  of  moderate 
"  opiuions  upon  each  side  are,"  he  thinks,  "  probably  in 
"  the  majority ;  but,  if  they  will  not  assert  their  power,  it 
"  might  as  well  be  non-existent."  If  on  ti'ial  it  should  be 
found  that  there  is  no  moderate  majority,  the  power 
which  depends  on  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  a  com- 
parison of  forces  would  at  once  disappear.  Political  dis- 
putants too  often  forget  that  the  present  balance  of  power 
is  only  transitory.  The  party  which  is  now  dominant 
has  its  hand  on  the  door  which  it  can  at  any  moment 
open  to  admit  an  irresistible  reinforcement.  A  million  of 
electors,  almost  all  of  the  lowest  class,  will  obtain  the 
franchise  by  the  extension  of  household  suffrage  to  the 
counties.  A  large  section  of  the  roughs  of  London 
has  already  been  added  to  the  metropolitan  constituencies 
by  the  intei-pretation  affixed  by  the  Courts  to  scanda- 
lously careless  legislation. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  alliance  with  the  Liberal  Associations 
commonly  called  caucuses  still  more  completely  deranges 
political  calculations.  The  Birmingham  organiziitiou  is 
sometimes  excused  on  the  ground  that  all  parties  use 
similar  means  of  controlling  elections ;  but  the  Bir- 
mingham Clubs,  like  the  Jacobins  or  Cordeliers,  whom 
they  closely  resemble,  by  no  means  confine  their 
efforts  to  the  management  of  elections.  These  bodies 
are  so  constituted  as  to  exercise  a  permanent  in- 
fluence over  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for  the  present 
their  machinery  is  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
through  one  of  his  colleagues  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
conspiracy.  The  Association  has  lately  displayed  its  power 
in  coercing  many  members  of  the  majority  to  vote  for  a 
Ministerial  measure  on  which  it  was  impossible  that  the  great 
body  of  members  of  the  iiadical  Clubs  could  have  an  in- 
telligent  opinion.  It  was  enough  that  the  managers  issued 
an  order  that  the  cloture  should  be  voted,  though  it  was 
notoriously  distasteful  to  a  large  majority  of  the  House. 
It  Was  not  surprising  that  the  chief  leader  of  the  caucuses 
should  have  been  reminded  by  a  social  affront  of  the 


indignation  which  is  provoked  by  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  Parliament.  Members  who  voted  against  their 
convictions  at  the  bidding  of  the  Clubs  are  not  likely 
to  pardon  the  chief  manager  of  the  organization. 
It  was  always  considered  •  allowable  for  a  Minister  to 
put  a  pressure  on  his  followers  by  threatening  disso- 
lution or  resignation.  In  habitually  appealing  from 
members  of  tho  House  to  their  respective  consti- 
tuents, Mr,  Gladstone  has  introduced  a  dangerous  and 
offensive  innovation.  The  most  devoted  Radical  cannot 
allege  in  apology  for  the  Birmingham  usurpation  the  exist- 
ence of  similar  Clubs  on  the  Conservative  side.  The 
policy  of  the  Opposition,  whatever  may  be  its  advantages  or 
demerits,  is  at  least  directed  by  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
of  the  party.  It  is  possible  that  the  tyranny  which  is 
exercised  by  the  Liberal  Associations  may  at  some  future 
time  provoke  reaction  ;  but  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  meanwhile  they  m.ay  aid  in  effecting  the  constitu- 
tional changes  which  were  lately  announced  in  vague  and 
menacing  language  by  their  leader.  If  the  caucus  system 
survives  to  another  generation,  it  will  probably  exchange, 
as  in  the  United  States,  turbulence  for  corruption.  Parlia- 
mentary government  may  perhaps  prove  to  be  incompatible 
with  a  democratic  electoral  system.  It  has  never  thoroughly 
flourished  but  in  England,  and  in  days  when  the  con- 
stituency was  limited.  The  degradation  of  Parliament 
which  now  excites  universal  regret  is  perhaps  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  a  reckless  extension  of  the  suffrage. 


THE  CLOTURE  AND  THE'  SPEAKER. 

ri1HE  Procedure  Resolutions  hold  something  like  the  same 
-L  place  in  the  Notice-paper  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  fashionable  work  of  the  moment  holds  in  a  young 
lady's  day.  They  are  there  to  be  taken  up  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  there  is  nothing  more  amusing  on  hand. 
Even  the  Government,  which  must  be  supposed  to  have 
the  passing,  at  all  events  of  the  First  Resolution,  very  much 
at  heart,  has  its  attention  taken  up  by  other  things.  The 
Session  has  now  become  confessedly  what  it  was  evident 
from  the  first  it  must  become,  an  Irish  Session.  The 
Irish  Land  Bill  of  1882  will  be  a  more  thorough  and  a 
more  important  measure  than  the  Irish  Land  Bill  of  1881, 
and  it  will  be  introduced  very  much  later  in  the  year.  A 
Session  of  this  kind  is  naturally  fertile  in  surprises. 
Ministers  may  propose  what  they  like,  but  fate  and 
accident  will  be  the  disposing  forces.  The  morning  sitting 
last  Tuesday  had  been  expressly  created  for  the  benefit  of 
the  cloture.  The  urgency  of  the  Procedure  Resolutions 
formed  the  only  excuse  for  making  the  House  of  Commons 
work  double  tides  before  Whitsuntide.  But  the  morning 
sitting  began  and  ended  without  the  cloture  being  so 
much  as  mentioned.  Ireland  claimed  the  golden  hours  as 
her  own,  and  there  was  not  a  member  present,  at  any  rate 
not  a  private  member,  who  did  not  feel  his  industry  re- 
warded by  having  something  really  interesting  to  listen 
to.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  often  this  little  comedy  of 
exchanges  will  be  repeated — upon  how  many  occasions 
members  will  come  down  to  the  House  to  discuss  the 
perennial  First  Resolution,  and  find  that  some  Irish  ques- 
tion has  taken  its  place.  If  this  First  Resolution  could 
once  be  got  out  of  the  way,  the  later  Resolutions  might 
probably  be  carried  pretty  quickly.  But  between  the  first 
and  all  the  others  there  is  this  great  and  essential  difference. 
All  the  Resolutions,  after  the  First,  are  purely  experi- 
mental. If  they  are  not  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  they 
can  and  will  be  I'escinded.  But  the  probability  that  the 
cloture,  if  it  is  once  passed,  will  ever  be  rescinded  is  faint 
indeed.  The  Opposition  leaders  perhaps  believe  that, 
whenever  they  are  next  in  power,  they  will  restore  liberty  of 
debate.  The  freedom  which  a  Libei-al  Government  has  taken 
away,  a  Conservative  Government  will  make  it  its  business 
to  restore.  Bat  in  thinking  this  they  reckon  without  their 
followers.  If  the  cloture  is  adopted,  the  Liberals  will  not 
go  out  of  office  without  turning  it  to  some  account.  _  It 
will  be  made  to  minister  to  the  passing  of  some  Bill  which 
the  Government  could  not  feel  sure  of  passing  without  the 
cloture.  The  natural  desire  of  the  Conservatives  will  be 
to  repay  the  Liberals  in  their  own  coin ;  to  hurry  through  a 
few  important  Bills  of  their  own,  by  way  of  compensation 
for  the  useless  resistance  which  is  all  that  they  have  been 
able  to  offer  to  tho  Liberal  Bills.  When  once  the  taste  for 
the  cloture  has  been  formed  by  indulgence  in  it,  it  is  not 
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likely  to  be  volnntarily  modified,  even  by  those  who 
originally  opposed  it. 

Monday  night  "was  taken  up  by  the  discnssion  of  an 
amendment  giving  the  Government  the  right  of  proposing 
that  the  cloture  be  applied.    Unfortunately,  the  forms  of 
the  House  prevented  this  amendment  from  being  presented 
in  its  integrity.    Even  Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  relieving  the  Speaker  of  the 
responsibility  which  the  Resolution,  as  it  stands,  lays  upon 
him  ;  and  to  those  who  are  not  blinded  by  parental  fond- 
ness, the  balance  of  argument  leans  decidedly  to  that 
side.    The  reason  for  leaving  the  application  of  the  cloture 
to  the  Speaker  would  be  very  sufficient  if  the  Ministerial 
hypothesis  could  be  accepted  as  true,  and  the  Speaker 
were  always  to  remain  the  serene  and  passionless  official 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  paint  him.    If  there  are  any 
innocent  enthusiasts  who  really  entertain  this  opinion, 
they  must  have  studied  the  history  of  the  Procedui'e  Reso- 
lutions to  very  little  purpose.    It  must  be  presumed  that 
the  Government  are  not  insisting  upon  the  cloture  out  of 
pure  perversity.    They  ask  for  it  because  they  want  it, 
and  they  want  it  because  they  hope  to  do  certain  things 
with  it  which  they  cannot  so  well  do  without  it.  When 
the  cloture  has  been  adopted,  this  will  be  the  attitude  of 
all  Governments  in  respect  to  it.    It  will  be  an  invaluable 
weapon  for  cutting  short  inconvenient  discussions,  and 
hurrying  forward  convenient  measiires.    Under  the  First 
Resolution  the  power  of  saying  whether  and  when  the 
cloture  shall  be  resorted  to  will  rest  with  an  official  elected 
by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Why  should  a 
Government    which   is   willing   to   apply    the  cloture 
shrink  from  obtaining  the  election  of  an    official  who 
can  be  trusted  to  apply  it  whenever  the  Prime  Minister 
thinks  that  the  time  for  invoking  it  has  arrived  ?  A 
good  deal  has  been  said  on  the  Government  side  during" 
the  debates  on  the  Resolutions  upon  the  absurdity  of 
giving  the  Opposition  a  veto  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
majority.    But,  if  the  Speaker  is  to  be  the  judge  whether 
the  need  for  the  cloture  has  arisen,  he  will  have  a  veto  of 
the  most  absolute  kind  upon  its  application ;  and  if  a 
Speaker  originally  elected  by  one  party  is  re-elected  by  the 
other  when  their  turn  of  power  has  come,  this  veto  will 
be  exercised  by  an  agent  of  the   Opposition.  Conse- 
quently it  will  be  of  the  first  importance  for  the  party  in 
power  to  ensure  that  the  cloture  is  really  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  they  can  only  ensure  this  by  making  it  their 
first  business  to  elect  a  Speaker  of  their  own  way  of  think- 
ing.   It  may  be  some  time  before  a  Speaker  feels  himself 
bound  to  resign  his  post  whenever  the  party  which  elected 
him  goes  out  of  office;  but  it  will  very  soon  become  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  party  in  office  shall  elect  its  own 
Speaker,  instead  of  accepting  him  as  a  legacy  from  its  ad- 
versaries. 

This  danger,  though  it  was  clearly  pointed  out  in  Mr. 
O'Donnell's  speech,  would  not  have  been  averted  by  his 
amendment.  He  could  not  move  that  all  reference  to  the 
Speaker  be  omitted  from  the  Resolution,  because  the  words 
"  Mr.  Speaker  "  have  already  been  inserted  in  it,  and  he 
therefore,  as  "the  next  best  alternative,"  substituted  the 
initiative  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  for  the  initiative  of  the 
Speaker.  But  this  was  not  a  change  that  was  in  the  least 
calculated  to  answer  its  professed  purpose.  The  Speaker, 
had  it  been  carried,  would  only  have  acted  on  the  appeal 
of  a  Minister ;  but  then  the  Minister's  appeal  would  have 
been  made  to  no  purpose  unless  the  Speaker's  judgment 
■went  along  with  it.  Thus  the  motive  for  securing  a  well- 
affected  Speaker  would  have  been  just  as  strong  under  the 
amendtd  as  under  the  original  Resolution.  Indeed,  if  any. 
thing,  it  would  have  been  stronger  under  the  amended  Re- 
solution. As  the  Resolution  stands,  the  Government  may 
be  secretly  irritated  at  the  Speaker's  omission  to  apply  the 
cloture ;  but  it  will  not  be  known  to  the  House  that  thev  are 
at  issue  with  him  upon  the  question.  As  Mr.  O'Donnell 
wished  the  Resolution  to  run,  the  Government  might  have 
vainly  a^ked  that  the  cloture  should  be  proposed,  and  have 
had  to  submit  to  the  rebuke  implied  in  the  Speaker's  re- 
fusal to  propose  it.  They  would  thus  have  had  a  personal 
as  well  as  a  political  motive  for  tolerating  no  Speaker  ex- 
cept one  nominated  by  themselves.  The  arguments  used 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Beight  were  conclusive  as 
against  the  amendment.  If  the  Minister  has  to  secure  the 
Speaker's  ast-ent  to  a  proposal  to  apply  the  cloture,  he 
will  naturally  be  in  constant  and  intimate  communication 
•with  the  Speaker  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he 
thinks  tbab   the    time   for   making   such    a  proposal 


has  come.  Ho  must  have  won  the  Speaker  over  to 
his  view  before  it  can  be  of  any  use  to  appeal  to 
him.  What  the  Ministerial  speeches  on  Monday  failed 
to  show  was  that  things  will  be  any  better  in  this 
respect  if  the  Resolution  retains  its  present  form. 
"  If,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  we  pass  a  Resolution 
"  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Speaker  to  determine  in 
"  his  own  mind  what  is  the  sense  of  the  House,  and 
"  whether  that  sense  is  a  just  sense,  I  can  understand  that 
"  the  action  of  the  Speaker  may  be  a  spontaneous  action." 
But  the  more  spontaneous  the  action  of  the  Speaker,  the 
more  essential  it  will  be  to  the  party  in  power  to  ensure 
that  this  spontaneous  action  shall  be  of  the  right  sort. 
If  the  Speaker  is  a  Liberal,  he  will  naturally  take  the 
Liberal  view  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  debate  being 
brought  to  a  close.  If  he  is  a  Conservative,  he  will  natu- 
rally take  the  Conservative  view.  In  either  case  his  action 
may  be  spontaneous  ;  but  it  will  make  all  the  difference  to 
the  Government  whether  this  spontaneity  is  of  the  right 
kind.  "  The  heart  of  the  liberal  man,"  says  SolOjION, 
"  deviseth  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  shall  ho 
"  stand."  With  an  occasional  substitution  of  Conservative 
for  Liberal,  this  will  be  the  maxim  which  will  in  future 
govern  both  the  action  and  the  election  of  Speakers,  if  they 
are  to  have  any  share  in  determining  whether  the  other 
side  has  been  listened  to  long  enough. 


MR.  EMERSOX. 

ON  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  were  still  newly  mourn- 
ing for  the  greatest  of  English  leaders  in  science, 
when  it  was  told  us  that  another  life  had  fallen  of  one  no 
less  widely  held  in  reverence  by  English-speaking  men  ; 
the  life  of  the  only  man,  perhaps,  if  comparison  may  be 
made  between  fields  of  action  so  widely  difierent,  who' 
exercised  on  the  ideas  of  a  genei'ation  younger  than  his 
own  an  influence  comparable  in  its  depth  and  penetration 
to  Mr.  Darwin's.  In  one  way,  at  least,  the  parallel  is  not 
fanciful.  Some  of  those  who  have  been  forward  in  taking 
up  and  advancing  the  impulse  given  by  Darwin,  not  only 
on  the  special  ground  whence  it  started,  but  as  a  source 
of  energy  in  the  wider  applications  of  scientific  thought, 
have  once  and  again  openly  declared  that  they  owe  not  a 
little  to  Emerson.  The  parallel  holds,  again,  in  the  sort  of 
people  who  failed  to  appreciate  the  power  of  the  great 
men  whom  America  and  England  have  jointly  lost;  wo 
say  jointly,  not  severally,  for  the  loss  to  either  nation  is 
the  loss  of  both.  It  is  needless  to  refute  the  shallow 
criticism  which  affected  to  treat  Ejieeson  as  an  imitator  of 
Carltle  ;  but  we  met  with  it  not  many  years  ago,  and 
it  proceeded,  strangely  enough,  from  a  person  who  had 
taken  on  himself  at  the  meeting  of  some  obscure  Society 
to  refate  Darwinism  in  a  nutshell.  Mr.  Darwin's  obser- 
vations on  the  variation  of  domesticated  animals  proved 
nothing  in  this  learned  gentleman's  opinion;  for,  when 
all  was  said,  all  the  artificial  breeds  of  pigeons,  how- 
ever dift'erent  in  appearance  and  even  in  anatomy, 
remained  "  essentially  pigeons."  This  is  the  stupidity 
against  which  the  gods  themselves  fight  in  vain ;  and  it 
was  fitting  and  congruous  that  the  same  intellect  should 
perceive  in  Emerson  nothing  but  a  second-rate  and 
eccenti'ic  essayist.  As  Darwin  vexed  the  souls  of  those 
good  naturalists  who  had  cut  up  the  boundless  continuity 
of  nature  into  little  bits,  and  safely  classed  xnd  stowed 
away  genera  and  species,  as  they  thought,  each  to  remain 
so  labelled  on  its  proper  shelf  till  the  end  of  the  world,  so 
did  E.merson  plague  and  confound  the  good  orderly  souls 
for  whom  every  man  who  deals  in  thoughts  must  have  his 
proper  shelf  too,  and  be  assignable  to  some  recognized 
class  of  the  writing  variety  of  man,  on  pain  of  being  set 
down  as  a  deceiver  and  babbler  out  of  season. 

There  would  be  nothing  more  difficult,  as  there  is  happily 
nothing  more  needless,  than  to  specify  with  what  kind  of 
authors  Emerson  ought  to  be  ranked.  He  was  neither  the 
follower  nor  the  founder  of  any  school.  He  learnt  from 
many  and  owed  allegiance  to  none,  and  he  taught  without 
making  disciples.  Even  in  his  lightest  work  he  was  always 
many-sided  and  unexpected  ;  not  for  the  sake  of  being  un- 
expected, but  because  the  natural  working  of  his  mind 
led  him  in  paths  that  were  not  as  other  men's.  If  ho 
criticized,  it  was  with  a  certain  ardour  of  practical  ap- 
pbcation  and  looking  to  things  to  be  done  in  life.  If  he 
exhorted,  it  was  with  a  tempered  edge  of  criticism  barely 
concealed.    He  was  discarsive  with  dominant  ideas,  and 
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spread  out  oracular  axioms  into  a  train  of  epigrams.  He 
philosophized  like  a  poet,  and  wrote  poetry  like  a  philo- 
sopher ;  wherefore  specialists  in  both  kinds  are  disap- 
pointed with  him.  Yet  for  this  vei'y  reason  his  work  has 
a  higher  strain  and  a  subtler  charm  than  faultless  verse  or 
rigorous  dialectic  often  attains.  As  for  those  who  go  seek- 
ing after  definite  precepts,  Emerson  is  their  despair.  All 
he  bas  to  say  to  them,  if  perchance  they  would  hear  it,  is 
that  they  are  not  even  beginning  to  seek  rightly,  and 
will  have  to  begin  over  again.  He  is  a  more  deadly 
enemy  to  formulas  than  Caklyle,  because  a  profounder 
one.  The  resemblance  between  their  thoughts  (as  be- 
tween their  styles,  in  so  far  as  there  is  any)  lies  only  on 
the  surface.  Caelyle  taught  men  to  mock  at  formulas, 
Emeuson  to  rise  above  them.  Carlyle's  prophesyings  and 
testimonies  became  at  last  a  string  of  opposition  formulas 
after  their  own  kind,  and  just  as  easy,  when  a  man  had 
learnt  them,  to  make  intellectual  counters  of  as  the  old 
ones.  We  greatly  doubt  if  any  one  ever  succeeded  in 
extracting  a  formula  from  Emerson.  This  fluent  quality 
of  his  thought  makes  him  first  repulsive  and  then  fasci- 
nating. There  is  nothing  proposed,  no  argument ;  you 
cannot  see  what  the  man  is  driving  at.  No  more  can  one 
see  what  the  wind  and  the  cloud- fleeces  in  a  sunny  sky 
are  driving  at.  But  tbe  sun  and  air  chase  cobwebs  out  of 
the  brain,  and  leave  the  senses  in  better  harmony  with 
the  world ;  and  Emerson  leaves  one  with  a  serener 
belief  in  the  nature  of  things  and  the  hopefulness  of 
man's  estate,  combined  with  a  modest,  but  not  abject,  re- 
signation to  the  imperfection  of  all  individual  achievement. 
The  happy  composition  of  spiritual  forces  by  which  this 
is  brought  about  is  precisely  the  secret  of  Ejierson,  and  it 
is  incommunicable.  He  would  have  said  himself  that  the 
only  clue  to  it  is  to  go  about  one's  own  business,  and  work 
altogether  in  one's  own  way  ;  and  that  if  we  find  no  suc- 
cessful issue  in  this,  we  cannot  have  been  in  earnest,  or 
must  have  been  deluding  ourselves  all  the  time,  and  really 
working  in  somebody  else's  way. 

Reason  and  usage  demand  that  Emerson  should  bs 
called  a  philosopher;  and  yet  he  was  a  philosopher  stand- 
ing alone.  He  imbued  himself  with  speculation,  but 
stripped  it  of  its  forms.  The  student  of  philosophy  who 
comes  back  to  Emerson  finds  himself  walking  in  a  familiar 
air,  but  cannot  make  out  the  landmarks.  No  modern 
writer  is  fuller  of  the  philosophical  spirit,  or  less  explicit 
on  particular  philosophical  questions.  Perhaps  Emerson 
had  an  opinion  on  the  technical  merits  of  the  Nominalist  and 
Healist  controversy.  But  whether  he  had,  or  what  it  was, 
are  the  last  things  his  essay  called  "  Nominalist  and 
"  Realist  "  will  tell  us.  He  contemplated  not  only  with- 
out dogmatizing,  but  without  criticizing  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  He  found  Pr,ATo"s  greatness  not  so  much  in  his 
eloquence  or  intellectual  subtilty  as  in  his  being  "  a 
"  balanced  soul,"  "  a  man  who  could  see  two  sides  of  a 
"  thing."  He  relished  the  Oriental  mystics,  and  enjoyed 
the  active  life  of  the  modern  world  ;  not  alternately,  or  as 
correctives  one  to  the  other,  but  at  the  same  time,  and 
with  full  consciousness  of  both  being  good  in  their  kind 
.and  embodying  truth.  Emerson  is  called  a  transcenden- 
talist,  and  so  he  was.  But  he  did  not  regard  transcen- 
dental systems  as  exhausting  the  world  and  man  more 
than  any  other  systems.  He  had  a  good  word  for  the  sceptics, 
and  celebrated  Montaigne  as  their  patron  saint.  If  it  were 
not  evident  that  he  never  wanted  a  system,  we  might  say 
that  he  would  not  afford  himself  one,  thinking  the  best  of 
possible  systems  too  dear  at  the  price  of  narrowing  the 
mind's  activity  and  the  play  of  intellectual  sympathies. 
And  yet  his  difference  from  the  philosophers  in  a  stricter 
sense  is  less  than  it  seems.  All  of  them  who  have  pre- 
served a  lasting  power  have  done  it  by  something  which 
transcends  their  systems,  and  is  more  vital  than  the 
theories  in  which  it  is  clothed.  Emerson  has  this  some- 
tliing  without  any  pretence  of  a  system  at  all. 

In  Emerson's  later  work  he  was  more  condescending  to 
the  plainer  sort  of  readers,  and  even  allowed  himself  to 
become  didactic.  These  essays  of  his  old  age  are  good  by 
way  of  a  gentle  introduction  to  his  manner,  which  has  to 
be  learnt  and  fallen  in  with ;  but  we  miss  in  them  the  full 
and  unique  power  of  the  man.  What  Emerson  has  to  say 
on  the  reading  of  books,  for  example,  is  the  advice  of  a 
wise  and  ripe  scholar;  bat  it  has  the  unreality  that 
clings  to  all  specific  advice  of  that  sort.  A  fixed  rule 
■never  to  read  a  book  less  than  a  year  old  is  not  only  im- 
practicable, but  a  derogation  from  Emerson's  own  best 
aaood.    If  a  new  book  be  good,  why  not  now  ?    If  not, 


why  a  year  hence  ?  But  there  remained  always  the  clear 
contemplation,  the  condensed  and  pointed  words,  and  the 
fresh  sincerity  of  manner.  Originality  is  one  of  the 
attributes  most  commonly  ascribed  to  Emerson,  and  justly. 
Nevertheless,  like  most  men  of  creative  mind,  he  thought 
very  meanly  of  originality  in  the  popular  sense.  One  can- 
not imagine  him,  if  questions  of  priority  had  been  pos- 
sible in  his  line  of  work,  disputing  one  with  anybody. 
Neither  did  his  speculative  turn  exclude  practical 
activities.  He  was  a  powerful  and  attractive  speaker ;  Mr. 
Lowell  has  preserved  a  record  of  the  impression  he  used  to 
make  in  that  quality.  AVhat  is  more,  he  could  speak 
effectively  on  questions  of  urgent  political  interest,  and  so 
as  to  command  tlie  respectful  ear  of  a  hostile  audience. 
This  contemplator  was  no  dreamer ;  like  tbe  ideal  Athenian 
described  by  Pericles,  he  was  in  no  wise  unmanned  by 
philosophy.  Emerson,  in  fine,  was  a  man  of  notable  and 
singular  power  in  English  letters  ;  a  thinker  the  operation 
of  whose  works  is  more  easily  reflected  on  than  described, 
more  easily  felt  than  reflected  on,  and  goes  deeper  than 
that  of  instructors  who  make  more  formal  professions. 


GROWTH  OF  EXPENDITURE  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  FRANCE. 

IN  his  Budget  speech  last  week  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a 
comparison  between  the  growth  of  expenditure  in 
England  and  in  France  which  is  surprising  from  a  financier 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  eminence.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
animadverting  upon  the  rapid  growth  of  expenditure  in 
England  since  1815,  and  he  spoke  as  if  there  could  be  no 
question  that  that  growth  was  avoidable  and  wasteful. 
He  took  no  trouble,  however,  to  show  that  it  was  so ;  and 
there  are  some  facts  which  seem  to  make  it  doubtful  whether 
the  expenditure  is  so  extravagant  as  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
siders it.  In  the  first  place,  though  he  is  Prime  Minister 
as  well  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  though  he 
has  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  overwhelming  majority 
to  carry  out  whatever  he  proposes,  yet,  after  two  years  of 
administration,  he  is  not  only  unable  to  reduce  expenditure, 
but  he  has  introduced  a  Budget  in  which  the  estimate  of 
expenditure  is  much  larger  than  the  estimate  of  expendi- 
ture a  year  ago.  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  significant 
circumstance.  And  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  if 
the  expenditure  has  grown  greatly  since  Waterloo,  the 
population  has  grown  nearly  as  much,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  country  has  grown  far  more.  Compared  with  the 
power  of  the  people  to  bear  taxation,  the  expenditure 
now  is  trifling  to  what  it  was  sixty-seven  years  ago. 
Further,  with  the  growth  of  population  and  wealth  and 
the  advance  of  civilization,  it  is  natural  that  the  State 
should  be  called  upon  to  perform  many  functions  which 
it  did  not  perform  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  century. 
Our  whole  conception  of  the  State  in  its  relations  to 
the  individuals  composing  it  has  fundamentally  changed 
in  the  meantime.  For  example,  at  the  time  of  Waterloo 
national  education  was  a  thing  unthought  of ;  yet  na- 
tional education  is  now  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
growth  of  expenditure,  and  Mr.  Mdndella  warns  us  that 
its  cost  must  increase  very  greatly  in  the  future.  Again, 
telegraphs  have  been  invented  and  have  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State  within  the  last  few  years.  The  Post  Office 
has  also  grown  enormously ;  while  the  packet  service  has 
likewise  assumed  very  large  dimensions.  It  is  true  that 
the  telegraphs,  the  Post  Office,  and  the  packets  all  bring 
in  considerable  revenues ;  but  they  cost  money,  and 
the  cost  of  these  services  swells  the  national  expenditure. 
Lastly,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  complete  revolu- 
tion in  gunnery  and  in  naval  architecture  has  enormously 
increased  the  cost  of  both  the  army  and  the  navy.  An 
ironclad  of  the  present  day  is  immensely  costlier  than  the 
line-of-battle  ship  of  the  time  of  Lord  Collingvvood  ;  while 
the  experiments  on  a  single  gun  now  cost  as  much  perhaps 
as  the  whole  of  the  guns  of  a  good-sized  ship  seventy 
years  ago.  For  all  these  reasons  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  growth  of  expenditure  in  this  country  has 
been  extravagant,  or  whether  in  the  interest  of  the  State 
it  should  be  checked.  Doubtless  there  is  extravagance 
in  some  directions;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  also 
undue  cheeseparing,  and  upon  the  whole  we  are  not  sure  that 
a  true  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  country  would  lead 
to  a  cutting  down  of  the  expenditure.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  comparison  instituted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  be- 
tween  the  growth  of  expenditure  in  France  and  in  England 
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is  altogether  faulty.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a  kind  of  solace 
for  the  extravagance  of  this  country,  refers  to  France,  and 
shows  that  the  growth  there  has  been  much  more  rapid. 
But  it  is  strange  that  he  did  not  remember  that  he  was 
comparing  two  things  which  are  in  many  ways  essentially 
dissimilar. 

The  first  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  French 
Budget  includes  the  budgets  of  the  local  authorities  in 
France  and  Algeria.  The  local  authorities  throughout 
France  generally  own  property,  and  in  some  cases  con- 
siderable property.  Bat  the  revenues  which  they  raise 
by  means  of  taxation  they  are  authorized  to  raise  by 
the  Budget  of  the  State;  and  in  the  Budget  for  1883  the 
departmental  and  communal  budgets  exceed  thirteen 
millions  sterling.  No  doubt,  in  our  own  Budget,  the 
subventions  granted  in  aid  of  local  taxation  ought  to 
be  set  otf  against  these  departmental  and  communal 
budgets  of  France ;  but  our  subventions  are  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  thirteen  and  odd  millions  of 
the  French  Budget.  The  subventions  in  aid  of  edu- 
cation ought  not  to  be  deducted,  because  against  them 
is  to  be  set  in  the  French  Budget  the  expense  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Fme  Arts,  amounting 
altoffether  to  over  five  and  a  half  millions  sterling'. 
Again,  the  French  Budget  includes  the  salaries  of  clergy- 
men of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  re- 
ligions. It  also  includes  grants  for  maintaining  places  of 
worship.  Ti.e  cost  of  the  Budget  of  Worship  amounts  to 
about  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  and  against  this 
there  is,  of  course,  no  item  to  be  set  off  in  the  English 
Budget.  Further,  the  French  Government  is  not  only 
a  great  manufacturer,  a  great  banker,  a  great  carrier, 
and  a  great  distributor  of  messages,  as  our  own  is  ;  it  is 
also  the  owner  of  railways  and  the  possessor  of  a  vast 
monopoly.  The  railways  of  the  State  are  estimated  in  tlie 
Budget  for  1883  to  cost  over  a  million  sterling,  and  the 
tobacco  monopoly  will  also  cost  a  large  amount.  Lastly, 
the  French  Budget  includes  the  Algerian  Budget.  It 
will  be  seen  that  if  we  were  to  subtract  all  these 
various  items,  nothing  analogous  to  which  appears  in 
the  English  Budget,  the  French  Budget  fur  1883,  in- 
stead  of  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
sterling,  would  be  short  of  one  hundred  millions,  and 
would  not,  therefore,  so  very  much  exceed  our  own 
Budget  as  JVlr.  Gladstone  seems  to  imagine.  There  is 
another  point  that  needs  also  to  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is 
that  the  French  Government  is  really  the  owner,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  the  landlord,  of 
all  the  railways  throughout  France.  Even  the  six  great 
Comjianies  are  merely  farmers  of  State  property,  v/hich 
they  hold  upon  lease  lor  a  term  of  years  ;  and  the  railways 
themselves  were  made  for  the  most  part,  not  by  the  great 
Companies,  but  by  the  State,  the  Companies  finding 
only  the  rolling  stock  and  working  the  lines.  The  cost  of 
making  all  these  lines  has  been  very  large,  and  has  added 
greatly  to  the  debt  of  France,  and  therefore  every  year 
adds  to  the  Budget,  the  interest  on  that  debt  having,  of 
course,  to  be  found.  is  this  all.    The  French  Govern- 

ment guarantees  a  certain  interest  to  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  railways  in  France,  and  the  guarantee  has  hitherto 
been  very  onerous.  lu  some  cases  the  Railway  Cora- 
panics  have  now  begun  to  pay  back  to  the  State  the 
advances  made  to  them  under  this  guarantee  ;  and  M. 
Leon  Say  hopes  to  accelerate  the  payments,  and  thereby 
to  pay  oif  a  large  portion  of  the  floating  debt,  whose  mag- 
nitude has  alarmed  him.  But  in  the  past  the  guarautees 
have  been  very  expensive,  and  have  not  only  swelled  the  ex- 
penditure, but  have  also  added  seriously  to  the  debt.  Nor 
is  it  merely  the  railways  that  are  owned  by  the  State  and  on 
which  interest  is  guaranteed.  The  State  also  guarautees 
tramways  and  various  other  forms  of  public  works  ; 
while  it  makes  and  keeps  in  repair  nearly  all  the  roads 
and  canals  throughout  France,  and  also  the  ports.  The 
maintenance  of  the  roads  and  bridges  is  estimated  to 
cost  next  year  i,20o,oooZ. ;  the  streets  of  Paris  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  150,000/. ;  the  rivers  and  canals  440,000/.  ; 
and  the  ports  300,000/.,  making  altogether  over  two 
millions  sterling  ;  while  the  total  of  the  ordinary  expen- 
diture of  the  Ministry  of  Works  is  estimated  at  over  three 
and  a  half  millions  sterling,  and  the  extraordinary  expen- 
diture at  more  than  two  millions  sterling  additional. 

If  we  were  to  stop  here,  it  would  be  seen  how  ilIo"-ical 
it  is  to  compare  two  Budgets  which  are  so  unlike  in  so 
many  particulars.  To  institute  a  comparison  at  all  useful, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  deduct  from  the  French  Budget 


all  the  various  items  which  do  not  appear  in  the  English 
Budget,  or  else  to  add  to  the  English  Budget  so  much  of 
the  cost  of  public  works,  railways,  religion,  and  local  go- 
vernment as  is  included  in  the  French  Budget.  If  this 
were  done,  we  venture  to  say  that  the  comparison  would  be 
favourable  to  France  rather  than  to  England.  But  there 
is  one  other  point  which  Mr.  Gladstone  overlooks.  It  is 
the  exceptional  cost  of  the  disastrous  war  in  which  France 
engaged  twelve  years  ago.  The  cost  of  that  conflict  has- 
swelled  enormously  the  Budget  of  France,  and  has  added 
still  more  heavily  to  her  debt ;  and,  moreover,  to  institute 
any  useful  comparison  between  the  two  countries,  some- 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  expenditure  forced 
upon  France  by  the  reconstruction  of  her  fortresses  and 
the  reorganization  of  her  army.  When  her  regular  army 
was  made  captive,  and  her  whole  munitions  of  war  be- 
came the  property  of  her  conquerors,  she  had  no  option  bub 
to  restore  her  means  of  defence.  To  institute  a  comparison 
between  a  country  which  has  not  been  engaged  in  any 
serious  war  since  1815  (with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Crimean  war)  and  a  country  that  has  been  overrun,  dis- 
membered, and  held  to  ransom,  without  making  allowance 
for  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  of  1870-71,  is  to  mislead, 
not  to  inform  the  public.  France,  no  doubt,  has  been 
extravagant  in  many  respects,  and  the  recklessness  with 
which  she  rushed  into  the  war  of  1870  was  fitly  punished; 
but  the  expenditure  incurred  on  account  of  her  disasters 
no  more  bears  testimony  to  extravagance  on  the  part  of 
the  French  people  than  would  a  heavy  insurance  on  the 
part  of  an  individual.  In  the  comparison  between  the 
expenditure  of  the  two  countries  there  is  still  another 
point  which  is  too  often  left  out  of  sight.  It  is  that 
France  is  constructing  great  public  works  at  an  enormous 
rate  every  year,  and  that  from  these  public  works  she 
expects  a  pecuniary  return,  if  not  in  the  form  of  payments 
into  the  Treasury,  at  least  in  the  form  of  increased  wealth 
to  the  community.  Aud  another  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that,  as  the  leases  of  the  great  Railway  Companies- 
fall  in,  the  railways  will  become  the  property  of  the  State, 
and  this  enormous  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  enable  it  to  pay  off  a  very  large  amount  of  the 
existing:  debt. 


A  CURREXOY  OROTCriET. 


TO  outsiders,  at  all  events,  the  interest  of  Mr.  William 
Fowler's  motion  touching  the  issue  of  one-pound 
notes  would  have  been  greater  if  it  had  been  put  down 
for  a  Tuesday.  We  should  then  have  seen  how  far  the 
representatives  of  the  banking  interest  would  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  commonplace  duty  of  keeping  a  House. 
On  a  Friday  the  work  is  done  for  them.  Supply  is  in  the 
paper,  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  hope  left  of  carrying  a  vote 
or  two,  the  members  of  the  Government  must  be  within 
sound  of  the  bell.  In  consequence  perhaps  of  this,  Mr. 
Fowler's  appeal  was  honoured  by  a  reply  from  the  PiuiiE 
Minister  himself,  and,  as  presented  in  the  papers  of  next 
day,  the  debate  looked  almost  important.  No  doubt  the 
mistake  was  corrected  as  soon  as  the  spejches  came 
to  be  read.  It  then  became  clear  that  the  Resolution 
had  no  practical  value  except  in  the  mover's  own 
estimation,  and  that  there  is  no  more  chance  of  one- 
pound  notes  being  issued  than  there  is  of  five- 
pound  notes  being  called  in.  But  then  the  number 
of  newspaper  readers  who  were  thus  disillusioned  must 
have  been  exceedingly  small.  Four  columns  of  small 
type  have  a  very  discouraging  influence  when  the  result  of 
mastering  them  can  only  be  the  becoming  conscious  of  a 
want  hitherto  wholly  uufelt,  and  not  in  the  least  likely  to 
be  supplied.  Mr.  Fowleb  disclosed  possibly  his  real 
motive  for  asking  the  House  to  declare  that  all  needful 
steps  should  forthwith  be  taken  to  authorize  the  issue  of 
one-pound  notes  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  address. 
It  was  a  long  time,  he  said,  since  there  had  been  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  currency  of  the  country.  On  the  theory 
that  such  a  discussion  ought  to  recur  at  fixed  intervals,  the 
issue  of  one-pound  notes  is  as  good  a  peg  to  hang  it 
on  as  any  other.  As  we  are  without  them,  the  motion 
takes  the  form  of  a  recommendation  that  they  be  issued. 
If  we  were  blessed  with  them,  it  would  take  the 
form  of  a  recommendation  that  they  should  be 
withdrawn.  By  the  end  of  his  speech,  however,  Mr. 
FowLEK  had  really  brought  himself  to  believe  in  his 
own  Resolution,  and  he  assured  the  House  that  they  could 
confer  no  more  real  benefit  on  the  humbler  classes  of  the 
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community  than  by  providing  tbem  with  a  small  jiaper  cur- 
rency. Mr.  FowLEK  did  not  put  the  House  in  possession 
of  the  process  by  ■whicli  he  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion. 
The  positive  arguments  he  brought  forward  were  three — 
that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  have  small  notes 
which  might  be  sent  by  post ;  that  they  would  bo  very 
useful  in  paying  wages ;  and  that  in  Ireland  people  pre- 
ferred notes  to  sovereigns,  because  sovereigns  were  so 
often  light.  It  is  something  new  to  be  told  that  the 
sending  of  bank-notes  by  post  is  a  thing  to  be  expressly 
ecconraged.  The  whole  machinery  of  post-olBce  orders 
has  been  supposed  to  exist  in  order  to  provide  the  public 
with  a  safer  way  of  transmittirg  money.  It  is  highly 
likely  that  Mr.  Fowler's  expectation  would  be  ful- 
filled if  one-pound  notes  were  issued  ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  so  clear  that  the  humbler  classes  of  the 
community  would  in  the  long  run  be  any  the  better  for 
the  change.  The  temptation  not  to  register  small  notes 
would  be  very  great,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  was  yielded 
to,  the  occasions  for  theft  would  be  multiplied.  The  sup- 
posed convenience  of  one-pound  notes  in  the  payment  of 
wages  would  be  felt,  if  felt  at  all,  by  employers  rather  than 
by  workmen.  It  is  possible  that  a  man  who  has  every 
week  to  provide  himself  with  500L  in  sovereigns  might 
find  paper  a  lighter  medium  ;  but  why  the  five  hundred 
men  who  each  receive  one  of  these  sovereigns  should  jDrefer 
to  be  paid  in  paper  is  not  at  all  obvious.  The  weight  of  [ 
a  single"  sovereign  will  not  seriously  burden  a  man  on  his 
homeward  journey,  and  the  note  will  have  to  be  changed 
just  as  much  as  the  sovereign  before  he  can  use  it  for  his 
weekly  purchases.  If  there  is  anything  in  Mr.  Fowler's 
contention,  the  issue  of  small  notes  ought  to  be  car-  i 
ried  very  much  further  than  he  proposes.  A  bundle 
vof  shilling  and  sixpenny  notes  would  at  all  events 
be  lighter  than  an  equivalent  amount  of  silver,  and  the 
same  reasoning  might  easily  land  us  in  a  paper  currency 
which  should  take  the  place  of  copper.  If  sovereigns  are 
generally  refused  in  Ireland,  this  only  adds  one  more  to  j 
the  long  list  of  Irish  ideas  which  Englishmen  find  so  hard  ; 
to  understand. 

The  arguments  against  Mr.  Fowler's  proposal  were  very 
well  stated  by  Sir  John  Lubbock.  It  is  desirable  to  keep 
a  large  stock  of  gold  in  the  country  ;  one-pound  notes  are 
more  liable  to  be  suddenly  presented  for  payment  during  a 
panic  than  notes  of  a  higher  denomination,  and  they  would 
afford  increased  opportunities  for  forgery.  The  benefits  of 
a  large  reserve  of  gold  involve  some  highly  technical  ques- 
tions ;  but  the  force  of  the  two  latter  objections  can 
be  appreciated  by  every  one.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
disposition  to  exchange  paper  for  gold  in  time  of  panic 
will  vary  with  the  education  and  intelligence  of  the  person 
holding  the  paper.  The  poor  are  given  to  groundless  dis- 
trust, just  as  they  are  given  to  groundless  confidence,  and 
the  transit  from  one  sentiment  to  the  other  is  extra- 
ordinarily rapid.  Ordinarily,  no  doubt,  they  would  be  as 
content  with  a  one-pound  note  as  with  a  sovereign;  but, 
if  by  any  chance  it  came  home  to  them  that  a  note  is 
nothing  more  than  a  promise  to  pay,  their  eagerness  to 
see  the  promise  made  good  would  have  little  relation  i 
to  the  solvency  of  the  issuing  bank.  There  are'  not 
many  persons  who  hold  any  large  number  of  five-pound 
notes ;  but  the  aggregate  amount  of  one-pound  notes 
held  by  the  poor  might  be  very  large,  and  a  sudden 
alarm  as  to  their  convertibility  might  be  productive 
of  very  considerable  public  inconvenience.  Mr.  Goschen 
seems  to  think  that  the  supposed  risk  of  forgery  had 
been  successfully  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Fowleb.  AU,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Fowler  seems  to  have  shown  is  that 
this  risk  is  not  found  serious  in  Scotland.  Bat  then, 
as  Sir  John  Lobbock  showed,  the  conditions  of  the 
one-pound  note  issue  in  that  country  are  difi'erent  from 
those  in  which  any  one  proposes  to  issue  them  in  England. 
"Where  private  banks  enjoy  this  privilege  the  notes  circu- 
late for  a  very  much  shorter  time  and  over  a  much  more 
limited  area  than  when  the  privilege  is  confined  to  a 
single  bank.  A  forgery  consequently  runs  the  risk  of  being 
detected  in  a  very  few  days,  and,  where  this  is  the  case, 
the  risk  of  punishment  increases  in  proportion.  If  one- 
pound  notes  were  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England,  this  | 
safeguard  could  not  be  reproduced ;  and  the  general  law 
that  the  length  of  time  a  note  remains  in  circulation 
varies  inversely  as  the  amount  would  again  become  opera- 
tive. No  one  is  likely  to  keep  a  looL  note  by  him..  He 
is  anxious  to  get  it  conveyed  to  his  bankers  as  quickly 
as  possible.    But,  if  one-pound  notes  were  found  useful  ^ 


at  all,  they  would  be  useful  as  an  everyday  currency, 
which  might  be  a  very  long  time  before  it  returned 
to  the  bank  from  which  it  came.  During  this  whole 
period  it  would  be  circulating  among  people  not  at  all 
likely  to  detect  minute  differences  between  one  note  and 
another,  so  that  its  life  previous  to  presentation  and 
detection  might  be  suQiciently  extended  to  make  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  forger  extremely  difficult  and  uncertain. 
In  view  of  these  serious  drawbacks,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
what  advantage  Mr.  Fowler  thinks  would  follow  from  the 
creation  of  a  currency  which,  as  every  traveller  in  Italy 
knows,  is  at  once  unpleasant  to  handle  and  very  liable  to 
get  lost  or  accidentally  destroyed.  That  Mr.  Fowler  is 
convinced  that  the  country  would  be  the  better  for  the 
adoption  of  his  Resolution  is  evident,  else  why  should  he 
have  brought  it  forward  in  a  Session  when  every  hour  is 
valuable  ?  But,  though  he  has  brooded  on  this  fascinating 
hobby  until  he  is  fully  persuaded  of  its  merits,  he  has  not 
yet  discovered  the  secret  of  bringing  others  to  the  same 
way  of  thinking. 


SCIIOPEXHAUER. 

IT  is  certainly  a  ciuious  and  sug'gestive  fact,  by  which  the 
thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  seem  to  he  unpleasantly 
revealed,  that  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  iu  the  specu- 
lative, aud  even  in  the  poetical,  thought  of  the  present  century  to 
utter  its  last  word  in  the  tone,  if  not  in  the  direct  affirmation,  of 
pessimism.  Schopenhauer,  who  died  some  twenty  years  ago,  was 
notoriously  the  great  prophet  and  exponent  of  the  pessimistic  doc- 
trine in  Germany,  of  which  his  disciple  Ilartmanu  is  the  chief 
living  representative.  We  called  attention  some  years  ago,  on 
two  separate  occasions,  to  the  life  and  the  philosophy  of  Schopen- 
hauer. '  Mr.  Lilly  has  j  ust  devoted  an  interesting  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  to  his  career  under  both  aspects,  based  partly 
on  the  works — by  M.  Libot  and  Miss  Zimmern  respectively — then 
reviewed  iu  our  columns,  partly  on  more  recent  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  notably  on  a  book  of  M.  Oaro's  and 
a  paper  in  the  Heviie  des  Deux  Moiides,  by  M.  Ohallemel-Lacour, 
not  inappropriately  designated,  as  will  appear  presently,  "  Ua 
Bouddhiste  Contemporaiu."  And  he  very  properly  begins  by 
giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Schopenhauer,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that,  while  nothing  can  bo  more  precarious  thau  the  attempt 
to  gauge  the  value  of  philosophical  or  religious  systems  by  the 
personal  merits  or  demerits  of  individual  adherents,  the  opposite 
holds  good  of  the  founders  of  such  systems,  whose  lives  often 
throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  their  doctrines.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  how  remarkably  this  principle  is  illustrated  by 
the  contrast  between  Christianity  and  Islam.  And  it  certainly 
applies  iu  all  its  force  to  Schopenhauer.  The  main  incidents  of 
his  life  may  be  summed  up  in  very  short  compass : — 

The  son  of  a  wealthy  and  well-educated  merchant  of  Danzig,  for  whom 
he  claimed  Dutch  descent,  and  of  a  clever  and  vivacious  -woman,  he  lost 
his  father  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Soon  after,  he  abandoned  the  commercial 
career  upon  which  he  had  entered,  and,  after  passing  a  short  time  at  Gotha, 
betook  liimself  to  Weimar,  -where  his  mother  was  residing.  She  however 
stipulated  that  he  should  not  live  with  her.  "  Your  mania  for  disputation, 
youv  lamentations  over  the  folly  of  the  world  and  the  misery  of  mankind, 
prevent  my  sleeping  and  give  me  bad  dreams."  On  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty  he  entered  at  the  University  of  Giittingen,  where,  besides  the  humane 
letters,  he  studied  chcmistr)',  medicine,  natural  history,  and  the  religions  and 
philosophies  of  the  East.  After  two  visits  to  Italy,  aud  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  obtain  pupils  as  a  privat-docent  at  Berlin,  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
Frankfort  in  1030,  and  there  he  finally  fixed  his  residence.  He  never  left 
it  from  1833  until  his  death.  His  life,  through  all  that  tract  of  years,  was 
led  in  a  routine  of  study,  tr.ble-d'hote,  flute-playing,  walking,  and  sleeping. 
He  never  married,  and  appears  to  have  declined,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life.  His  chief  amusements  were  the  theatre  and  music, 
and  the  contemplation  of  -works  of  plastic  and  pictorial  art.  The  picture 
-whicli  SHss  Zimmern,  a  professed  admirer  of  him,  gives  of  his  manners,  is  not 
-winning.  She  attributes  to  him  "  boisterous  arrogance"  and  "vanity  in 
the  worst  sense  of  the  word."  "Neglect  exasperated  him,  he  was  easily 
angered,  suspicious  and  irritable."  "  The  heavy  artillery  of  abusive  utter- 
ance characterized  his  speech."  "  Loss  of  fortune  -was  of  all  evils  most 
dreaded  by  him."  "  The  slightest  noise  at  night  made  him  start  and 
seize  the  p'istols  that  always  lay  ready  loaded.  He  would  never  trust  him- 
self under  the  razor  of  a  barber,  and  he  fled  from  the  mere  mention  of  aa 
infectious  disease."  He  professed  a  great  respect  for  the  memory  of  his 
deceased  father,  but  to  his  living  mother  he  exhibited  "  a  shocking  want  of 
liliai  pii  tv.''  In  politics  he  w'as  a  strenuous  advocate  of  absolutism. 
rauiwiL-n'i  he  judged  "the  most  foolish  of  passions  and  the  passion  of 
fools."  Like  Voltaire,  he  held  the  people  to  be  "  a  collection  of  bears  and 
swine,"  and  he  regarded  all  pleadings  for  their  liberty,  freedom,  and  happi- 
ness as  hollow  twaddle. 

So  marked  indeed  with  him,  as  with  Gothe,  was  the  absence  of 
patriotic  feeling,  that  he  was  Avout  to  say  to  foreigners  "  he  was 
ashamed  to  be  a  German,  they  were  such  a  stupid  people  ' ;  to 
which  a  Frenchman  once  replied,  "  If  I  thought  so  of  my  nation, 
1  should  at  least  hold  my  tongue."  It  must  unfortunately  be  added 
that,  in  spite  of  his  declared  and  cynical  misogynism,  he  was  a 
sensualist  iu  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  In  drinking,  indeed, 
his  health  obliged  him  to  be  moderate,  but  he  was  an  insatiable  and 
greedy  gourmand,  while,  as  Miss  Zimmern  euphemistically  phrases 
it,  "  he  was  very  susceptible  to  female  charms,''  especially,  she  adds, 
if  the  female  happened  to  be  "  brown,"  as  his  unlucky  landlady  at 
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Berlin  presumably  was  unt,  for  in  a  fit  of  anger  he  kiclced  her 
downstairs  and  crippled  her  for  life,  and  was  consequently  sen- 
tenced by  a  court  of  law  to  maintain  her;  she  revenged  herself  by 
living  to  old  age,  and  he  wrote  on  the  certificate  of  her  death, 
Obit  amis,  cibit  onus.  The  only  virtues  with  which  his  biographers 
lind  themselves  able  to  credit  him  are  love  of  his  spaniel,  and 
occasional  almsgiving  out  of  his  ample  patrimony  to  his  poor 
relations.  It  speaks  well  for  a  man  that  he  should  be  fond  of  his 
dog,  and  it  is  only  right  that  ho  should  help  his  poor  relations  ; 
but  this  seems  rather  a  slender  moral  outfit,  even  for  a  man  not 
claiming  to  be  a  prophet  or  philosopher,  in  the  battle  of  life.  But 
in  Schopenhauer's  case,  as  we  shall  see,  his  conduct  was  a 
natural  result  of  his  creed,  or  rather  his  creed  may  be  said  to  be 
a  natural  result  of  his  conduct.  That  he  was  not  altogether 
satisfied  either  with  his  theories  or  himself  would  appear  however 
from  his  once  observing  with  a  mournful  air  to  his  friend,  Dr. 
Gwinner,  alter  gazing  fixedly  at  a  portrait  of  De  Rauco,  the  pious 
founder  of  La  Trappe,  "  That  is  a  matter  of  grace." 

The  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  has  been  compared,  with  a 
difl'erente,  to  that  of  Berkeley,  of  Kant — whose  principles  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  carrying  out  hi  their  legitimate  conclusion — and  of 
Sakya-Muui  or  Buddha,  but  it  diil'ered  materially  from  all  of  them, 
and  differed  materially  for  tlie  worse.  He  so  far  shared  the  ideal- 
ism of  Berkeley  that  he  held  "  the  world  of  phenomena,  known  in 
sensuous  perception,  to  exist  only  for  our  percipient  minds,  and 
its  etsential  nature  therefore  to  be  mental  representation,"  and  to 
this  illusory  sensible  world  he  gave  the  Indian  name  of  "  Inaya." 
He  added  however  that,-as  the  forms  of  mental  perception  belong  to 
the  human  mind  generally,  they  are  for  each  particular  mind 
"  objective  "  and  not  '•  subjective."  But  behind  this  phenomenal 
world  there  must  be  some  reality  or  "Diiu/  an  sich,''  and  in  Berkeley's 
system  the  Reality  is,  a  personal  God.  There  is  no  room  for  such  a 
Being  in  Kant's /u  iV (7;  der  lieinm  Vcrnunft,  though  he  has  elsewhere 
sought  to  reconstitute  the  disestablished  principle  of  Supernatural- 
ism.  Still  less  has  Schopenhauer  any  room  for  such  a  principle,  and  its 
place  is  taken  in  his  system  by  what  he  calls  "  Will,"  but  which 
might  be  more  correctly  designated  Force,  bting  "  the  fundamental 
and  universal  essence  of  all  activities  organic  and  inorganic,  the 
primordial  thing  whence  we  and  everything  proceed."  It  does  not 
of  course  mean  the  will  of  God,  for  theism  is  dismissed  as  a 
tradition  of  the  nursery,  or  the  free  will  of  man,  for  neither  has  that 
any  existence,  but  is  a  blind  impersonal  power ;  "  the  innermost 
consciousness  of  every  animal  and  of  man  lies  in  the  species," 
and  is  in  fact  a  blind  irresistible  impulse,  "  manifesting  itself  in 
those  actions  which  tend  to  the  conservation  of  the  individual  and 
to  prolong  tbe  life  of  the  species  ' ;  Will  means  "  Will-to-live." 
And  hence  follows  what  Schopenhauer  calls  "  the  pearl  of  his 
system/'  which  sets  forth  in  detail  with  a  fulness,  not  to  add  coarse- 
ness, of  treatment  more  forcible  than  felicitous,  that"  sexual  love,  in 
whatever  trappings  of  sentiment  or  poetry  it  may  be  disguised,  is 
simply  a  manilestatiou  of  this  blind  strivmg  after  the  life  of  the 
species."  Here  therefore  lies  the  secret  of  his  misogynism  ;  women 
are  the  ministers  of  our  weakness  and  folly  and  the  foes  of  our 
reason,  the  instruments  whereby  Will  attains  its  maleficent  end, 
through  the  perpetuation  of  the  race  in  this  worst  of  all  possible 
worlds,  where  lite  is  not  only  not  worth  living  but  is  an  unmixed 
evil.  With  the  denial  of  free  will  conscience  and  moral  obli- 
gation necessarily  disappear,  and  virtue  is  resolved  into  a  form 
of  self-love ;  "  tears  spring  from  self-pity."  And  thus,  as  M.  Caro 
observes,  "everything  is  destroyed,  the  reality  of  God,  of  duty,  of 
man's  personality,  and  the  morality  of  science."  And  if,  as  Kenan 
admits,  "  un  monde  sans  L)ieu  ent  horrible,"  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  philosopher's  pessimist  conclusion  that  "  life  so  far  from  being 
a  stale  of  enjoyment  is  always  and  necessarily  one  of  suUering, 
the  deepest  cause  of  which  lies  in  the  Will  itself,"  for  this  Will, 
instead  of  being  "a  stream  of  tendency  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness," is  a  stream  of  tendency  that  makes  inevitably  and  irresistibly 
for  evil.  And  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  in  the  future  is  that 
eventually  mankind  will  sufficiently  recognize  the  truth  of  this 
pessimistic  gospel  to  cease  to  propagate  their  species,  and  thus  "  the 
bluuJer  01  existence"  will  at  last  be  brought  to  an  end.  Mean- 
while Schopenhauer  exhorts  his  followers  to  do  their  best  to  root 
out  this  latal  Will-to-live  by  various  ascetic  practices,  adoptin<'- 
herein — though  from  a  somewhat  different  motive— the  ethical  code 
of  Buddhism,  of  which  he  assuredly  did  not  himself  set  them  the 
example.  He  confessed  indeed  that  he  was  quite  incapable  of 
living  up  to  his  own  ideal,  a  serious  defect  for  the  founder  of  a 
new  philosophy  of  life.  But  if  his  theory  be  true,  everybody  else 
must  be  equally  incapable  of  it,  as  all  alike  are  destitute  of  free 
will  and  are  dominated  by  the  corporate  Will  or  Force  whose  one 
blind  and  imperious  craving;  is  for  the  prolongation  and  propaga- 
tion of  that  hie  which  is  a  living  d^eath.  " 

And  here  we  touch  on  the  analogy,  not  in  character  but  in 
teaching— for  no  two  men  could  well  be  more  unlike— "between 
Schopenhauer  and  Sakya-Muni,  who  is  not  unjustly  described  by 
the  Lite  Bishop  Milman  of  Calcutta  as  "among  the  heathen  pre- 
cursors of  the  truth,  the  nearest  in  character  and  effect  to  Him  who 
is  the  W^ay,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  St.  Clement  oi  Alexandria 
spoke  of  his  "  superemiueut  worth,''  and  even  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  there  was  less  disposition  to  recognize  moral  excellence 
beyond  the  (Jhristian  pale,  Marco  Polo  said  that  "  had  he  been  a 
Christian,  he  would  have  been  a  great  Saint,  so  holy  and  pure  was 
his  life."  Some  of  our  readers,  indeed,  may  be  aware  that  the 
apocryphal  lives  of  St.  Barlaam  and  St.  Josaphat,  which  found 
their  way  into  both  the  Greek  and  Roman  mai'tyrology,  were  an 
unconscious  plagiarism  of  the  true  history  of  Buddha.    We  cannot 


follow  Mr.  Lilly  at  length  through  his  interesting  sketch  of  the 
life  and  teaching  of  the  great  Indian  sage.  Suffice  it  to  state  here 
that,  while  he  taught,  like  Berkeley  and  the  idealists  generally, 
the  unreality  of  the  outer  world,  hia  two  pivot  doctrines,  so  to 
say,  were  Transmigration  and  "  Karma,"  by  which  last  is  meant 
that  "  the  veal  man  is  the  net  result  of  his  merits  and  demerits," 
that  he  literally  "  is  what  he  does  " ;  and  thus  it  is  not  simply  true 
that  in  the  next  world  "  their  works  do  follow  them,"  their  works 
are  themselves.  But  in  borrowing  from  Buddhism  Schopenhauer 
strijjped  it  at  once  of  its  poetry  and  its  metaphysics ;  of  the  poetry  which 
centres  in  the  noble  and  winning  figure  of  its  great  founder, 
who  to  later  generations  of  his  followers  appeared  almost  divine, 
and  of  its  two  critical  doctrines,  perplexing  enough  perhaps,  but 
suggestive  at  least  of  a  pure  and  lofty  moral  ideal,  for  which  he 
substituted  his  dark  and  immoral  theory  of  a  blind  but  irresistible- 
Will,  or  stream  of  tendency  which  works  for  wrong.  The  two 
systems  are,  however,  agreed  as  to  the  practical  identification  of 
existence  with  suffering,'  though  it  is  differently  explained.  But 
the  contrast  between  them  lies  deeper  than  their  similaritj',  and 
the  more  closely  they  are  compared  the  more  radical  are  the  dif- 
ferences seen  to  be : — 

Tlie  one  is  tlie  climax  of  atheistic  matcriali'sra  ;  the  oHicr  is  the  purest 
emanation  of  Aryan  relisioas  thought.  Tiie  one  proclaims  by  way  of 
gospel  the  utter  despicability  of  manliind  ;  the  other  unfolds  the  royal  law 
of  universal  pity.  The  one  degrades  woman  to  a  merely  noxious  animal ; 
the  other  has  raised  her  to  .an  elevation  never  before  attained  by  her  in  the 
Oriental  world.  The  one  issues  in  the  despotism  of  sheer  force  ;  the  other 
is  the  wiliest  emancipatory  movement  tlio  East  has  ever  known.  The  one 
teaclies  that  a  man  is  wliat  he  eats  ;  the  other,  that  a  man  is  what  he  does. 
Tlie  mouth  of  Schopenhauer  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness.  "The  words 
of  Buddlia  are  holy  words."  .  .  . 

Schopenliauerism,  thou,  is  little  more  than  Buddhism  vulgarized.  And 
it  is  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  rather  than  on  account  of  any  intrinsic  merits 
which  it  possesses,  that  it  deserves  our  attention.  It  is  curious  and  sig- 
nificant that  the  latest  forin  of  Western  speculative  thought  should  be  of 
this  kind  ;  that  it  should  regard  human  life,  not  only  as  not  worth  living, 
but  as  supremely  and  irremediably  evil ;  that  it  slionld  consider  the 
uuiverso  as  the  sport  of  a  malign,  irrational  power,  and  hold  out  annihilation 
as  the  only  hope  of  humanity. 

Of  the  exceptional  prevalence  of  this  line  of  thought  in  the  present 
day  various  interpretations  may  be  offered.  No  doubt,  as  Mr. 
Lilly  observes,  "  the  extreme  self-consciousness  of  the  modern 
world  "  has  something  to  do  with  it,  though  that  again  is  itself  a 
phenomenon  inviting  further  analysis.  Something  also  may  be 
due  to  the  influence  on  modern  thought  of  Kant's  Kril.ik,  which, 
taken  alone,  as  the  author  did  not  mean  it  to  be  taken,  is  fatal, 
as  Mr.  Lewes  justly  insisted,  to  theism  and  theistic  ethics. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  advance  of  material  civiliza- 
tion, while  in  some  respects  and  for  some  classes  limiting  the 
pressure  of  physical  pain,  has  in  various  ways  vastly  enlarged 
the  capacity  and  range  of  mental  suffering.  And  although  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  what  is  horrible  is  untrue, 
the  fact  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  M.  Renan  testifies,  re- 
mains a  fact,  that  "  a  world  without  God  is  horrible";  and 
therefore  the  spread  of  sceptical  or  Agnostic  views  is  itself  a 
source  of  growing  unhappiness.  The  "  infant  crying  in  the  night  " 
of  doubt  or  disbelief  may  be  honestly  unable  to  find  any  better 
language  than  a  cry,  but  not  the  less  is  crying  the  inarticulate 
utterance  of  sorrow  and  unrest.  It  is  not  wonderful  then  if  an 
articulate  negation  of  all  religious  belief  should  issue  in  a 
reasoned  scheme  of  nihilistic  pessimism.  Heine  declared  that 
"  our  latest  philosophers  have  proclaimed  absolute  atheism  as  the 
last  word  of  German  philosophy."  It  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
this  proclamation  and  with  the  teaching  of  his  master  that  a 
living  disciple  of  the  school  of  Schopenhauer  defines  it  to  be  the 
true  aim  of  science  "  to  destroy  all  ideals,  to  show  that  belief  in 
God  is  a  fraud,  and  morality,  equality,  freedom,  love,  and  the 
rights  of  man  are  lies."  The  practical  comment  of  most  men  on 
such  a  philosophy  of  life  would  be,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die  "  ;  the  more  logical  deduction  is  said  to  have  been 
actually  formulated  some  years  ago  by  a  youthful  and  highly 
educated  suicide,  who  thus  inverted  the  order  of  the  words,  "  Let 
us  die,  for  to-morrow  we  eat  and  drink." 


A  DILEMMA  TOE  DEMOCHATS. 

MR.  GOLDWIN  SMITH'S  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  Irish  question  have  been  uniformly  interesting.  But 
he  has  never  made  a  more  interesting  contribution  to  it  than  his 
latest  letter  to  the  Times,  published  in  that  paper  on  Tuesday  last. 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith — who,  if  he  is  anything  in  a  national  sense, 
which  we  sometimes  doubt,  is  a  Canadian — ^is  naturally  annoyed 
at  the  foolish  impertinence  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  the 
matter  of  Irish  Home  Rule,  He  fears  that  a  wrong  construction 
may  be  put  on  that  impertinence,  and  writes  to  explain.  The 
precise  object  of  this  explanation  is  a  subject  of  comparative  in- 
difference to  us.  Apparently,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  wishes  to  point 
three  morals  at  once,  which  is  surely  excessive.  He  wishes  us  to 
see  "  the  real  value  of  the  loyalty  of  Colonial  politicians  " — 
that  is  to  say,  considering  the  idiosyncrasy  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
he  wishes  to  point  out  how  vain  is  the  "Imperial"  conception 
of  the  British  Empire.  According  to  the  speaker  is  the  speech  ; 
and  we  need  not  greatly  trouble  ourselves  about  that.  lie  wishes 
Knglishmen  to  see  "  the  effect  which  the  hesitations  and  divisions 
of  the  British  Parliament  on  the  Irish  question  are  producing 
upon  minds  on  the  other  side,  of  the  Atlantic  " ;  and  here  we  have 
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the  pleasure  of  beinj?  in  entire  accord  with  liim.  But  bis  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  prove  that  the  Cauadian  representatives  do  uot 
represent  Canada.  The  Canadian  politicians  must  be  very  much 
pbliffed  to  Mr.  Goldwiu  Smith  for  bis  picture  of  them.  "  Politics 
in  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  are  a  special  industry." 
"Cauadian  politicians,  like  their  American  counterparts,  are 
biddiuff  against  each  other  for  the  Irish  vote."'  "  The  same 
men  will  to-morrow  be  again  pouriug  forth  professions  of  the 
most  fervent  loyalty,  tendering  to  England  the  support  of  their 
paper  armies,  eagerly  picking  up  the  crumbs  in  the  shape  of  knight- 
hoods and  decorations  that  fall  to  them  from  the  table  of  British 
aristocracy,  and  welcoming  British  guarantees  for  their  public 
■works."  "  If  you  succeed  in  suppressing  Irish  disturbance " 
(which^  does  not,  we  must  confess,  teem  at  this  moment  very 
likely,  from  causes  which  Mr.  Smith  could  not  suspect  when  he 
wrote),  "  they  will  vote  you  an  address  of  congratulation."  So 
much  for  the  politicians.  But  as  for  the  people,  Mr.  Goldwiu 
Smiih  asserts  that  they  are  utterly  unconcerned  about  these 
matlers.  The  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  "  whatever  may  be 
their  opinions  about  the  political  connexion  '  (Ecve  itcrwm  Cris- 
.'J,  "are  thoroughly  attached  to  tlie  mother-country  by  the 
bond  of  the  heart,  and  would  deeply  deplore  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union."  The  French  Canadians  may  be  Erenchmen  still;  but 
they  have  no  hatred  for  England,  and  most  certainly  they  have  no 
love  for  Ireland.  The  very  Irishmen  themselves,  according  to 
Mr.  Goldwin-  Smith,  hate  us  no  more  than  their  neighbours, 
only  there  is  a  certain  convention  of  Irish  sentiment 
■which  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  vote  addresses  of 
sympathy,  and  decent  for  them  to  subscribe  money  which  they 
would  much  rathi-r  keep  in  their  pockets.  So  thinks" Mr.  Goldwiu 
Smith,  who,  as  we  have  said,  if  he  is  a  man  from  anywhere,  is  a 
man  from  Canada.  The  impudent  addresses  or  resolutions  are  the 
work  of  the  politicians ;  the  politicians  do  not  in  the  least  repre- 
sent the  people,  and  tlie  people,  so  far  as  tliey  care  two  straws 
about  the  matter,  think  e.xactly  the  opposite  of  the  politician's 
opinion.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  of  course  comforting  to  those  who 
were  disturbed  by  the  Cauadian  vote.  If  it  is  not  true,  the 
water  has  choked  us  "  ;  our  chief  authority  about  Canada  has  gone 
iopelessly  wrong.  But  it  so  happens  that,  whether  it  is  true  or 
not,  a  very  curious  consequence  may  be  drawn  from  it  which  is 
entirely  unallectod  by  the  lad  of  Mr.  Golilwin  Smiths  known 
political  prepossessions,  except  in  so  far  as  tlie  tact  of  those  pre- 
possessions goes  to  coutirm  it.  This  consequence  is,  witrh  all  the 
humility  in  the  world,  propounded  to  the  advocates  of  democracy 
among  ourselves. 

It  will  strike  everybody  that  this  expo.^ition  of  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  as  to  the  eccentricities  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  repro- 
duces exactly  the  expoaitiuns  coustanlly  jiut  forth  of  similar  eccen- 
tricities on  the  jiart  of  the  United  States  Congress.  When  some- 
thing marvellously  silly  or  indecent  is  done  by  this  latter  body, 
philo-democrats  among  ourselves  and  Americans  who  care  for  the 
reputation  of  their  country  always  have  the  same  explanation 
ready,  and,  according  to  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  observers, 
it  is  a  perfectly  true  explanation.  The  indecency  is  not  the  act  of 
the  people;  it  is  the  act  of  the  politicians.  They  are  bidding 
against  each  other  for  the  Irish  or  some  other  vote  ;  they 
will  be  to-morrow  ready  to  say  something  quite  the  opposite 
of  what  they  have  said  to-day.  They  are  "  special  in- 
dustrials,'' with  the  genenil  principle  that  there  is  no- 
thing like  leather,  and  that  the  measure  of  all  things 
is  the  vote  of  the  elector,  which  being  obtained,  and  a  flourish  j 
of  resolution  or  the  like  executed  in  payment  thereof,  all 
scores  are  cleared.  Now  the  political  philosopher  naturally  feels  a 
certain  curiosity  to  know  what  is  the  cause  of  this  curious 
phenomenon.  It  cannot  be  the  presence  of  a  baleful  representative 
of  Royalty  and  a  nosninally  monarchical  Government;  lor  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  evil  is  admittedly  as  bad,  if  it  is  not 
worse,  than  it  is  in  Canada,  are  free  from  those  curses.  To  set  it 
■down  to  the  Gulf  Stream  or  to  climatic  influences  would  surely 
i)e  unphilosophical.  Proximity  to  the  setting  sun  will  not  account 
for  it.  We  must  look  elsewhere  lor  a  vera  causa,  and  it  will  go 
bard  if  the  unprejudiced  observer,  holding  I'a^^L  by  the  canons  of 
the  Four  Methods,  doesnot  stumble  upon  the  cuinciil^'i^ce  that  both 
Canada  and  tiie  United  States  are  tolerably  unbridled  democracies, 
the  former  having  indeed  certain  trappings  and  housings  of  monarcliy, 
though  neither  curb  nor  snallie  ;  the  latter  being  altogether  a  wild 
liorse  of  the  prairies.  The  just  man  under  such  circumstances  at  once 
suspects  that  the  witnesses  may  be  prejudiced.  lie  puts  it  to 
himself  whether  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  a  Tory  aristocrat  at  heart, 
and  whether  all  the  American  apologists  are  traitors  who  wish  to 
put  the  stars  and  stripes  under  the  feet  of  a  tyrant.  But,  this 
again  seems  a  somewhat  unsustainable  hyi,olhesis\  Besides,  addi- 
tional circumstances  crowd  upon  the  mind.  There  is  Victoria, 
said_  to  excel  the  United  States  in  the  purity  of  the  demo- 
cratic faith,  where  the  politicians  tax  Tasmauian  jam  for  the  sake 
of  getting  the  votes  of  Victorian  jam-makers.  Tuere  is  evea  an 
island  which  shall  be  nameless,  where,  since  it  has  become  more 
democratic,  politicians  have  been  known  to  deidare  that  th3  only 
true,  wise,  and  efl'ectual  course  was  such  ;uid  siu/h  a  thing  in 
October,  and  (the  circumstances  remaining  idt  niicill  that  theexact 
opposite  was  the  only  true,  wise,  and  ellectual  course  in  May. 
Herein  designs  on  the  Irish  vote  have  also  been  suspected.  All 
these  things  taken  together,  it  is  impossible  for  the  experimental 
philosopher  to  hesitate.  Either  he  must  assume  a  virtus  teri/i- 
vcnativa  somewhere,  which  is  dead  in  tli>:  teeth  of  the  doctrines 
of  modern  philosophy,  and  restores  ancient  methods  of  thoutrht 


in  a  fashion  fit  to  make  the  ghosts  of  Comte  and  Ilegel  squeak  and 
gibber  in  the  public  streets,  or  he  must  come  to  a  most  lamentable 
conclusion.  That  conclusion  is  that,  in  proportion  as  democracy 
grows  more  democratic,  so  do  representative  Governments  become 
less  and  less  representative  of  anything  but  the  individual  greed 
anil  the  professional  dexterity  of  the  politician.  Mr.  Lowell,  in  a 
too  anthropomorphic  mood,  once  accused  the  gods  of  Olympus  of 
"  lobbying  and  logrolling."  They  were  efl'ete  old  aristocrats, 
and  whatever  they  might  do  is  not  surprising.  But  that  "  Demo- 
cracy, fire-eyed,"'  that  Democracy,  the  youngest  of  gods,  should 
misbehave  himself  in  this  manner,  and  apparently  go  on  mis- 
behaving himself  the  more  the  older  he  grows,  this  surely  is  a 
shocking  state  of  things. 

It  will  be  observed  by  careful  readers  that  this  unfavourable 
view  of  the  results  of  democracy  is  by  no  means  based  on  dubious 
testimony.  We  wish  we  could  hope  that  the  very  persons  who 
have  given  (all  unwitting)  the  testimony  on  which  it  is  based 
would  say  what  they  think  of  the  demonstration.  The  Govern- 
ments of  the  past  had  their  faults  ;  but  no  competent  student  of 
history  will  say  that  their  proceedings,  as  a  rule,  and  with  the 
inevitable  exceptions,  did  not  represent  the  will  of  the  nation — 
at  any  rate,  something  in  which  the  nation  acquiesced.  When  the 
nation  did  not  acquiesce  — whether  the  form  of  government  was 
a  Greek  despotism,  or  a  Roman  republic,  or  a  medieval  feudalism, 
or  a  Walpolian  Aristoplutocracy — things  got  themselves  squared 
very  rapidly,  though  in  a  more  or  less  irregular  fashion.  But  in 
the  pattern  democracies  the  things  do  not  get  themselves  squared 
at  all.  "This  is  our  man,  everything  he  does  is  right,  and  if  he 
does  anything  we  do  not  like,  it  is  only  to  catch  the  votes  of  tliose 
other  fellows  " — is  the  intelligent  and  dignified  conclusion  of  the 
demos-majority.  Now,  in  so  far  as  the  demos-majority  may  be- 
lieve that  it  has  got  no  more  opinions  than  the  knife-grinder  had 
story,  it  is  no  doubt  perfectly  right.  15ut  for  persons  who  pre- 
sumably have  some  theory  of  what  is,  if  not  right  and  wrong,  at 
any  rate  judicious  and  injudicious,  in  politics  to  acquiesce 
cheerfully  in— nay,  struggle  desperately  for,  a  form  of  polity 
which  by  their  own  confession  results  in  a  total  divorce 
between  politicians  and  politics,  in  any  sense  in  which 
the  l.ittei;  word  is  worth  construing — this  is  a  very  odd 
result.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  opponents,  we  shall  con- 
cede that  some  democrats  possibly  have  brains.  It  may  further 
be  suggested  as  possible  that  some  persons,  not  seeing  how  the 
great  brute  mouster  is  to  be  kept  under  any  longer,  have  resolved 
•(in  old  French  phrase)  tardier  Faiivel,  to  comb  and  caress  the 
lieast,  and  get  him  to  let  them  ride  on  his  back,  if  it  may  be.  But 
in  a  mood  of  perfect  candour  it  is  difficult  to  exclude  from  the 
mind  the  conception  of  an  ideal  democrat,  who,  besides  possessing 
brains  and  a  certain  knowledge  of  history,  hasat  least  rudimentary 
notions  of  common  honesty,  of  patriotism,  and  of  such  other 
things.  Judging  from  experience,  such  persons  possibly  exist; 
and  they  are  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  subjects  of  contemplation 
possible  for  the  busy  and  yet  contemplative  mind.  Mr. 
Carlyle  used  to  find  his  greatest  relaxation  in  conjuring  up 
the  idea  of  the  stupidest  person  living,  who,  as  he  justly  ob- 
served, must  somewhere  exist.  We  prefer  the  idea  of  the 
democrat  with  the  greatest  allowance  of  brains,  knowledge,  and 
ethical  virtues.  He  too  must  exist,  and  to  him  it  would  ba 
pleasant  to  put  (with  several  others)  the  puzzle  which  has  been 
propounded  in  this  article.  There  is  no  (Edipus  for  this  Sphinx- 
riddle,  and  our  democrat  could  only  get  out  of  it  b}' evasion  (which 
would  damage  his  moral  character),  or  by  being  convinced  against 
his  will  and  resisting  the  conviction,  which  would  not  speak  well 
for  his  intellect.  But,  as  has  been  said,  he  probably  exists,  and 
may  possibly  read  this,  and  there  the  nut  is  for  him  to  crack — a 
nut  more  uncrackable  than  any  puzzle  that  drove  philosophers  of 
old  to  a  fate  which  we  are  much  too  humane  to  wish  even  to 
democrats. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CATS. 

A  MAN'S  sentiments  with  regard  to  cats  are  a  kind  of  token  of 
J*-,  his  age.  In  boyhood  we  are  apt  to  hate  cats,  regarding  them  as 
"  the  higher  vermin."  A  dog  which,  like  poor  dog  Tray  in  the 
poem, '•  is  uncommon  good  at  cats,  "  is  our  favourite  companion. 
\\'e  do  not  weary  of  contrasting  the  sterling  merits  and  straight- 
forward character  of  the  dog  with  the  sly  and  slinking  habits  of 
the  cat.  But  as  age  draw's  on  we  begin  to  see  redeeming  features 
in  the  quiet,  undemonstrative  cat.  We  admire  the  sagacity  with 
which  It  passes  a  double  lil'e — a  sleek  domestic  favourite  ail  day, 
a  wild  animal  of  unbridled  impulse  in  the  darkness  of  night. 
If  the  cat  is  not  a  robustious  animal  like  the  Newfoundland  or  bull 
terrier,  it  is  an  uuaii'ected  one.  It  does  not  wag  its  tail  at  every 
chance  eomer,  but  purrs  onl}'  when  it  has  good  reason  to  ba 
pleased.  The  undemonstrative  cat  takes  a  human  interest  in  her 
own  comfort,  disturbs  no  one  (except  occasionally  at  night),  and 
really  deserves  protection  from  the  wors;  than  Bulgarian  atrojities 
of  fienels  in  the  shape  of  boys.  This  animal,  so  essentially  hypo- 
critical and  civilized,  has  a  history  and  a  folk-lore  of  her  own, 
which  we  now  propose  to  examine. 

In  the  new  number  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Mr.  Thistleton 
Dyer  tells  us  a  few  things  about  the  history  and  folk-lore  ul'^  the 
harmless,  persecuted  cat.  He  remarks  that  the  chariot  of  the 
Goddess  Ereya,  "  the  Teutonic  Venus,"'  was  drawn  by  cats,  and 
for  his  authority  he  refers  us  to  Kelly's  Indo-European  Folk-Lore. 
But  this  dots  not  advance  us  much,  as  we  wish  to  know  whence 
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Kelly  derived  hia  information.  But  he  who  asks  for  first-hand 
references  is  born  to  be  disappointed.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
Freya's  car  came  to  be  drawn  by  eats,  if  cats  were  nut  introduced 
into  Europe  till  the  middle  ages,  by  which  time  Freva  had 
ceased  to  be  adored.  Probably  Freya's  were  the  t;ill,  brindled,  vyild 
cats  which  thirty  years  ago  were  common  enough  in  the  ^\'ost 
Highlands.  This  wild  cat,  M.  Leuormant  says,  was  hunted  and 
even  eaten  (we  regret  to  learn)  by  the  dwellers  in  the  Swiss 
iake-cities,  in  the  age  of  Stone.  M.  Lenormant  is  convinced  that 
not  Egypt,  but  Africa  further  south,  is  the  cradle  of  the  cat  as 
a  domesticated  animal.  The  Egyptian  wild-fowl  hunter  in  the 
monuments  takes  his  cat  with  him  in  his  boat,  and  the  cat 
acted  as  a  retriever.  Oats,  as  a  rule,  dislike  cold  water ; 
hut  they  are  fond  of  fish,  and  there  used  to  be  a  cat 
in  a  mill  on  the  Yarrow  or  Ettrick  (we  forget  which)  which 
would  dive  after  trout  and  seize  them  even  in  deep  pools.  This 
cat  did  not  illustrate  the  Latin  proverb  "  Catas  amat  pisces  sed 
aquas  intrare  recusat."  The  Egyptian  cat's  loudness  for  birds 
doubtless  enabled  him  to  overcome  his  aversion  to  wetting  his 
feet.  All  the  world  knows  through  Herodotus  how  the 
Egyptians  revered  the  cat,  though,  indeed,  there  was  scarcely  any 
animal  which  some  of  them  did  not  ignorantly  worship.  The 
remarks  of  Herodotus  about  the  personal  habits  of  the  cat  seem 
.to  prove  almost  to  demonstration  that  the  domesticated  animal 
was  no  more  known  in  Greece  in  his  time  than  in  the  country 
where  Dick  Whittington  introduced  it.  On  this  topic,  some 
years  ago,  Mr.  Mahafi'y  entered  into  controversy;  Mr.  Mahafiy 
believing  in  Greek  cats,  while  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  was  sceptical 
about  their  existence,  ll  any  Egyptian  voluntarily  slew  a  sacred 
animal,  death  was  his  punishment ;  and  Diodorus  tells  us  that  a 
'Homan  soldier  who  had  accidentally  killed  a  cat  scarcely  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  people.  Yet  the  Egyptians  had  probably  a  still 
iiigher  respect  for  dogs.  AVhen  a  cat  died  in  a  house,  the  people 
shaved  their  eyebrows ;  but  when  a  dog  died,  they  shaved  the 
whole  head  and  all  the  body.  Dead  cats  were  embalmed,  and 
buried  in  the  city  of  Bub^istis,  the  sacred  city  of  Bast,  or  I'asht, 
the  divine  cat.  M.  Lenormant  finds  that  the  Egyptians  still 
respect  cats,  and  in  Oairo  serve  up  a  copious  banquet  every  day 
to  the  cats  of  each  quarter,  "  in  the  court  of  the  house  of  the 
Cadi."  In  one  of  the  jictiire  galleries  was  lately  exhibited  a  study 
of  cats  on  a  pilgrimage  in  Egypt ;  they  had  a  camel  all  to  them- 
selves, under  the  direction  of  an  old  pilgrim,  and  were  perched 
most  comfortably  on  the  animal's  shoulders. 

The  cat,  like  so  many  other  animals,  played  a  considerable  part 
"m  Egyptian  religion.  But,  if  M.  Lenormant  is  right,  cat-worship 
is  comparatively  late  in  Egypt.  He  finds  no  trace  of  the  animal 
among  all  the  many  monuments  of  the  ancient  Empire.  Under 
those  early  dynasties  the  cat-goddess,  Bast  or  I'asht,  was  a  lioness- 
goddess.  Not  till  the  Tweltih  dynasty,  and  the  conquests  in  le 
pays  de  Kousch,  does  the  cat  come  to  the  front  in  Egypt.  We 
may  therefore  regard  the  cat  as  a  Oushite  animal,  derived  from 
Xhafelis  maniculata,  found  wild  in  Upper  Nubia  and  the  Soudan. 
Our  cat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  thought  to  be  descended  from  the 
fclis  cuius,  the  wild  cat  which  gave  a  name  to  Olan  Chattan,  and 
to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  a  Gaelic  title,  said  to  mean  "  The 
Great  Lady  of  the  Cat."  The  Spanish  cat  is  regarded  as  a  hybrid, 
dating  Irom  the  Arab  invasions. 

The  late  introduction  of  domesticated  cats  among  Semitic 
peoples  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  absence  of  cats  in  the  Bible. 
We  do  not  remember  a  single  mention  of  cats  in  Holy  Writ.  The 
Assyrians  and  the  Babylonians  are  said  to  have  been  equally 
ignorant  of  this  charming  animal.  There  appear  to  be  no  Greek 
or  Roman  pictures  or  other  representations   of   the  inau,  or 

mew-cat,"  of  the  Egyptians.  Perhaps  one  exception  should 
be  made  ;  for  M.  Longperier  has  encountered  a  cat  on  a  Tarentine 
coin,  struck  shortly  before  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus.  Another 
archteologiat  mentions  a  Koman  tombstone,  that  of  Calpuruia 
Eelicula  (pussy)  on  which  a  cat  was  engraved  ;  but  the  monu- 
ment is  lost,  and  its  date  was  post-Christian.  Orelli  thinks  that 
j'elicula  (little  cat  or  kitten)  is  a  late  name  for  women.  The 
Byzantine  writers,  in  the  latest  days  of  Greece,  are  thought  to 
bave  been  the  first  who  gave  the  name  yaXj)  to  the  modern  cat. 
The  Greek  -yaX?}  was  a  polecat,  or  foumart;  though  there  was  an 
<old  fable  of  a  cat  changed  into  a  woman,  which  seems  more 
naturally  interpreted  of  the  modern  cat.  The  names  of  the  cat 
in  European  languages  are  inleiesting.  M.  Pictet,  the  author  of 
Les  On'i/iiies  Indo-Luropccimes ,  thinks  that  none  of  our  names  for 
puss  belong  to  the  old  Aryan  tongue.  The  liomans — who,  rather 
late  in  the  day,  were  the  Whitiingtons  of  antiquity,  and  intro- 
ducers of  the  cat — called  the  animal  cuius.  The  adjective  cuius 
3ueans,  in  a  bad  sense,  "  sly,  cunning,  artl'ul,  crafty."  But  M.  Pictet 
was  not  so  easily  satisfied ;  he  derived  the  late  Poman  cuius  from 
the  Syriac  qutu  and  the  Arabic  qiit  (kitten).  Nor  even  here  did  he 
.stop  in  his  impetuous  course.  Q<du  and  qiti,  it  seems,  are  not  ori- 
ginally Semitic  but  African  words,  as  in  the  Nubian  kudislca.  The 
Egyptians,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  the  cat  a  childish  name;  as 
inlants  call  the  cow  "  moo,"  they  called  the  cat  viuu,  an  imitation 
of  its  plaintive  cry.  The  history  of  cats,  then,  is  derived  from 
countries  bordering  on  the  Upper  Nile,  whence  the  beast  came  to 
Egypt,  and  passed  to  Syria,  Kome,  and  Western  Europe. 

The  Indo-Aryans  of  the  Vedic  age  seem  to  have  lived  and  died 
ignorant  of  cats.  The  Sanskrit  names  of  the  cat  mean  "  the 
animal  of  the  house,''  "the  house-wolf,"  "the  rat-eater,"  "the 
enemy  of  mice."  The  name  of  the  wild  cat  in  many  languages 
teems  to  be  related  to  our  puss.  The  Persian  is  puschuk ;  Afghan, 
pischih.   Even  the  fanatic  iiurd  keeps  his  psiq ;  the  Lithuanian  is 


attached  to  his  domestic  and  the  Turk  has  a  kindly  feeling 

for  the  pusc/iik.  M.  Pictet,  that  audacious  philologist,  is  inclined 
to  connect  those  words  with  the  Sanskrit,  /rtt/f7(/(a— that  is,  "tail"; 
and  so  we  should  find  in  "  puss"  the  same  idea  as  in  the  Greek 
a'iXnvpos,  the  creature  with  the  waving  tail. 

Oats  play  a  considerable  part  in  folk-lore,  and  no  wonder.  Their 
ways  are  mysterious  and  uncanny  ;  they  appear  and  disappear  un- 
expectedly ;  they  haunt  the  paths  of  the  night,  and  they  are  the 
only  friends  of  old  women  with  a  repute  for  necrouiancy.  We 
need  not,  however,  say  with  the  intrepid  Gubernatis,  that  the  cat 
with  white  ears  in  a  I'aiiy  tale  is  "  the  morning  twilight  "  ;  or 
"  the  moon  which  chases  the  mice  of  the  night."  There  is  a 
chattering  cat  in  a  Piissian  fairy  tale,  which  is  killed  in  the  terri- 
tory of  a  hostile  Sultan.  M.  de  Gubernatis  cannot  even  let  the  poor 
Sulian  oft',  but  explains  that  he  is  "  the  wintry  night."  What  the 
chattering  cat  is  in  this  case  we  know  not — perhaps  the  wind,  or 
the  spring,  or  anything  but  a  cat  that  chatters.  Mine.  d'Aulnoy's 
white  cat,  lu  chuttc  hlunchc,  has  not  escaped  M.  de  Gubernatis's  queer 
conjectures.  The  wooden  horse  of  the  young  prince  in  the  tale  is 
"  the  forest  of  the  night."  The  white  cat  herself  is  "the  \\hite 
moon";  and,  when  she  is  metamorphosed  into  a  woman,  clad, 
says  Mme.  d'Aulnoy,  "  dans  une  robe  d'une  legere  gaze  blanche 
doublee  de  tafi'etas  couleur  de  rose,"  the  "  white  moon  "  becomes 
the  "  rosy  aurora."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  gauze  and  the 
rose-coloured  tall'eta  are  purely  inventions  of  Mine.  d'Aulnoy's 
i'ancy  in  the  pleasing  region  of  millinery.  To  regard  the  rose- 
coloured  talfeta  as  the  survival  of  the  Mythopceic  age,  and  as  a 
proof  that  the  white  cat  was  the  moon,  and  became  the  dawn, 
is  truly  worthy  of  M.  de  Gubernatis.  He  treats  yEsop's  cat- 
woman  (probably  the  Greek  polecat-woman)  in  the  same  way. 
That  the  bride  went  to  bed  can  only  mean  "  The  evening  aurora 
sinks  into  nighc."  The  Italians  describe  an  empty  house  by 
saying  "  there  was  not  even  a  cat  there."  But  do  they  mean 
that  the  hcuse  is  deserted,  even  by  the  home-loving  clomestic 
puss?  Nothing  so  commonplace.  The  proverb  is  derived  from 
the  sun  entering  the  night,  where  he  finds  nothing,  or  "  only 
the  cat  moon."  Black  cats  are  not  black  cats,  but  they  are  the 
moonless  night.  "  The  cat  in  the  bag  of  the  proverb  has  pro- 
bably a  diabolical  allusion  !  "  When  a  German  invalid  sees  two 
cats  fight,  he  thinks  it  a  bad  omen.  Why  ?  Because,  in  M. 
de  Gubernatis's  opinion,  the  cats  "  represent  perhaps  night 
and  twilight."  It  seems  to  be  held  that  men  take  no  interest 
in  anything  except  so  i'ar  as  it  may  be  considered  a  symbol  of 
night  or  light,  ^^'hen  monies  2}uriuriuni  and  nuscetur  ridindus 
vius,  the  rel'erence  is  not  to  the  immensity  of  the  labour  and  the 
minute  rtsults.  Oh  no ;  "  Irom  the  mountain  come  forth  the  mice 
ofnijjht,  the  shadows  of  night,  to  which  the  cat  moon  and  cat 
twilight  give  chase.''  But  we  have  had  enough  of  M.  de 
Gubernatis,  and  of  the  meteorological  cats  which  are  oHered  to 
the  world  as  the  last  word  of  mythological  science.  The  whole 
process  is  a  rcdiiciw  ad  ahsurdum  of  the  conjectural  method. 
Just  one  more  little  specimen.  "  When  the  cat's  away  the  mice 
may  play.''  What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  "  the  shadows 
of  night  dance  when  the  moon  is  absent,"  which  is  precitely 
what  they  do  not  do.  No  moon,  no  shadows,  still  less 
any  shadow-dance.  The  most  ordinary  truths  of  experience 
are  not  only  set  aside,  but  reversed,  by  the  method  of  M.  de 
Gubernatis,  a  method  from  which  not  even  poor  puss  has  escaped. 
The  most  gruesome  cat  story  is  the  roasting  ot  the  cat  by  the 
prophet  in  Highland  superstitions.  A  man  was  tied  up  in  a  bull's 
hide  while  his  friends  roa.sted  a  live  cat.  One  of  the  coinpauv 
said,  "  What  are  you  doing,"  to  which  he  who  turned  the  sp.i 
replied,  "  I  roast  this  cat  until  ]iis  friends  answer  my  question  ' 
"  And  afterwards  a  very  big  cat  came,  attended  by  a  number  of 
smaller  cats,  desiring  to  relieve  the  cat  upon  the  spit,  and  answered 
the  question." 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  SHIP  MODELS. 

THE  display  of  miniature  ships  at  Fislimongers'  Hall  is  cer- 
tainly much  more  interesting  to  that  mucli-courted  being, 
the  ordinal'}'  spectator,  than  the  exhibition  which  recently  took 
place  in  Islington.  Ingenious  steam  steering  gear  and  lelrige- 
rating  apparatus  are  highly  attractive  to  master  mariners  and  im- 
porters of  food,  but  for  the  general  public  they  have  not  very 
enthralling  charms.  Models  of  ships,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
a  certain  attraction  for  even  the  most  superficial  sightseer  ;  and 
the  collection  of  models  now  to  be  seen  in  King  William  Street 
is  perhaps  the  best  that  has  ever  yet  been  made.  Nothing  seems 
wanting  in  it.  Men-of-war  of  other  days,  men-of-war  of  the 
present  day,  the  huge  steamers  now  built  for  passenger  trailic, 
cargo  steamers,  sailing  ships,  torpedo  boats,  are  all  represented, 
and  many  people  will  like  to  learn  something  about  one  or  other 
of  these  lands  of  vessels.  England  is  now  even  more  dependent 
than  she  ever  has  been  on  ships,  and  an  exhibition  of  models  of 
vessels  of  all  kinds  is  likely  to  receive  general  and  well-deserved 
attention. 

Of  the  many  shown  those  which  represent  men-of-war  are  likely 
to  attract  most  notice,  as  every  one  wants  to  know  something 
about  the  "  monsters,"  as  they  are  now  commonly  called.    In  ex- 
hibiting models  of  war-ships,  the  French  Admiralty  has,  strange 
to  say,  been  more  liberal  than  our  own,  which  is  usually  deemed 
;  rather  too  ready  to  unlock  its  secrets.    Our  ironclad  fieet  is  only 
j  represented  by  miniatures  of  the  Monurch,  which  was  finished 
]  as  long  ago  as  1S69,  and  ot  the  Devusiution,  which,  though  cer. 
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tainly  not  obsolete,  has  been  considerably  surpassed.  The  French 
naval  authorities  have  sent  models  of  the  Amirnl  Duperrc,  the 
most  powerful  war-ship  they  now  have  afloat,  of  the  Dccastulion, 
which  ranks  next  to  her,  of  the  liechutabk',  and  of  an  armoured 
coast-defence  vessel.  These  models  are  in  point  of  worlnuauship 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  exhibition.  Everything  in  them  is 
exquisitely  tinished,  and  so  determined  have  the  constructors  been 
to  copy  exactly  that  in  three  of  them  they  have  represented  each 
plate  of  the  armour.  So  far  as  shape  and  general  appearance  go, 
these  models  are  certainly  not  pleasing.  An  ironclad  must  be 
ugly,  and  the  Amirfll  Duperrc  is  not  less  ugly  than  other  iron- 
clads. Two  of  her  three  turrets  project  over  her  side,  giving 
her  a  top-heavy  look,  and  in  other  respects  she  certainly  is  not 
beautiful.  The  model  of  her  is  likel}'  to  attract  much  interest, 
both  from  the  fact  of  its  representing  the  greatest  French  iron- 
clad, and  from  its  being  placed  near  those  of  tbe  Queen  and  the 
Jloice,  so  that  the  dillerence  between  the  old  fighting  ships  and 
the  new  can  be  fully  realized.  The  Queen  carried  Sir  William 
Parker's  flag  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1S49,  1S50,  and  1 851,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  and  was  then  the  greatest  war-ship  atiuat. 
Except  in  size,  she  was  not  really  very  dili'erent  from  Nelson's 
line-of-battle  ships.  The  Hoive,  launched  in  i860,  had  a  screw, 
tut  otherwise  her  type  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Queen.  The 
Amirul  Duperre  resembles  the  Queen  and  the  Howe  about  as 
much  as  a  racing  yacht  resembles  a  Chinese  junk.  Between 
1805  and  1850  there  was,  then,  no  great  change.  After  1850 
screw  line-ol- battle  ships  were  set  afloat,  but  the  old  type  was 
still  adhered  to.  Between  i860  and  1882  the  type  has  been  so 
completely  changed  that  there  is  no  one  point  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  modem  vessel  and  the  old  one ;  and  during  this  com- 
paratively brief  period  construction  has  passed  through  three  dis- 
tinct phases.  First  there  were  the  full  broadside  ships;  then  came 
the  central  battery  ships;  and  then  the  tarret  ships.  All  this 
has  taken  place  in  some  twenty  years,  while  the  first  half  of  tbe 
century  had  passed  with  scarcely  any  real  alteration  in  the  tvpe 
of  great  war-ships.  This,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  in 
the  whole  history  of  fleets,  is  brought  home  in  a  marvellously 
forcible  manner  by  the  sight  of  the  models  of  the  Queen,  tbe  Howe, 
the  Aniiral  Duperre,  and  the  Devastation.  Thecomplete  and  radical 
dillerence  between  the  old  war-ships  and  the  new  which  is  made 
so  evident  by  the  comparison  of  these  wonderful  little  copies  can 
hardly  fail  to  suggest  one  reflection.  The  construction  of  ships, 
•which  for  long  after  the  great  war  remained  practically  un- 
changed, has  now  been  so  completely  changed  tbat  naval  wariiire 
must  of  necessity  be  utterly  changed  also.  In  every  point  the 
ironclad  of  to-day,  with  its  small  crew,  its  few  but  enor- 
mously heavy  guns,  and  protected  strakes  and  batteries,  con- 
trasts with  the  old  wooden  liue-of-battle  .ship,  penetrable 
throughout,  crammed  with  men,  carrying  a  great  number  of 
small  guns,  and  subject  to  the  uncertain  action  of  the  wind. 
Sea  fights,  therefore,  whenever  they  occur,  must  be  altogether 
difi'erent  frcwn  the  old  combats,  and  to  base  any  argument 
respecting  the  power  of  the  country  to  repel  invasion  on  our 
triumphs  at  sea  in  the  great  war  is  as  childish  as  it  would  be  to 
rely  on  sailing  ships  for  bringing  our  supplies  of  food.  English 
olEcers  are  doubtless  as  dexterous  and  English  seamen  as 
courageous  as  in  former  days ;  but  the  great  advantage  which  this 
country  derived  from  having  a  large  maritime  population  is 
gone.  Naval  tactics  are  completely  altered,  and  though  of 
course  skill  will  always  tell,  resolution  will  be  of  little  avail  if 
the  naval  architects,  engineers,  and  artillerists  on  one  side  have 
planned  better  than  those  on  the  other,  and  if  there  is  marked 
superiority  of  force.  To  refer,  therefore,  when  the  defences  of  the 
country  are  being  considered,  to  the  old  sea  tights,  and  to  say 
that  because  we  fought  successfully  against  odds  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so  now  is  childish,  and  we 
believe  that  the  most  infatuated  believer  in  the  maritime  power  of 
England  will  hardly  fail  to  realise  how  nonsensical  such  argu- 
ments are  if  he  will  examine  the  model  of  tlie  Queen  and  those 
of  the  French  and  English  ironclads. 

The  nature  of  the  commerce  which  these  "  monsters ''  would  have 
to  attack  or  defend  in  war  is  amply  shown  by  the  very  many 
miniatures  of  merchant  steamers  which  have  been  sent  to  the 
exhibition.  In  some  respects  the  inspection  of  these  is  ex- 
tremely gratifying.  It  shows  that,  whatever  may  have  hap- 
pened to  other  trades,  in  shipbuilding  we  are  still  well 
ahead  of  the  world — so  far  ahead  indeed  that  no  other  country  can 
in  any  way  compare  with  us.  In  constructing  steamers  of  all 
liinds  the  English  shipbuilder  is  still  absolutely  predominant,  and 
the  result  of  his  successful  labour  is  splendidly  illustrated  at  the 
Fishmongers'  Hall,  where  there  are  models  of  many  of  the  latest 
and  most  powerful  merchant  steamers.  The  exhibition  is  a 
magnificent  one ;  but  nevertheless,  after  the  first  feeling  of  admira- 
tion at  the  extraordinary  size  and  power  of  these  ships  is  over, 
some  unpleasant  reflections  arise.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a 
certain  misgiving  as  to  the  strength  of  these  immense  vessels. 
We  pointed  out,  when  speaking  of  the  display  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  that  there  was  a  terrible  want  of  models  show- 
ing construction,  and  of  specimens  of  material.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  exhibition  in  King  William  Street  ;  and 
a  writer  in  the  Daily  TeU(jrnph  has  now  referred  to  this  defect, 
which  is  as  marked  in  one  exhibition  as  in  the  other,  and  is 
indeed  a  very  grave  one.  No  knowledge  of  the  abstruse  and 
mysterious  doctrines  of  naval  architects  is  needed  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  these  very  long  narrow  craft  must  be  exposed  to 
tremendous  strains   at  sea.     What    measures  are   taken  to 


make  the  gigantic  vessels  of  this  type  now  launched 
strong  enough  to  bear  these  strains  ?  The  Servia,  we  believe, 
is  built,  as  ironclads  are,  on  the  longitudinal  frame  and  bracket 
system,  and  has  therefore  all  the  strength  that  can  be  given  her ; 
but  we  are  not  aware  of  this  method  having  been  adopted  in  other 
ships,  and  it  would  be  most  interesting  to  know  how  some  of  the 
great  vessels — such  as  those  of  the  Inman  Line,  of  the  White 
Star  Line,  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company — are  con- 
structed, and  what  means  are  taken  to  give  them  the  requisite 
lonjjiludinal  strength.  How  interesting  it  would  be,  too,  if  some 
models  were  exhibited  showing  how  water-tight  bulkheads  are 
fitted.  When  a  large  merchant  steamer  is  launched,  an  account 
of  her  usually  appears  in  the  papers  ;  and  occasionally  the  Times  has 
a  lit  of  enthusiasm,  and  publishes  a  long  description  of  a  ship, 
which  often  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  such  a  descrip- 
tiou  as  might  be  expected  from  builders  or  owners.  In  accounts 
of  this  kind,  and  in  shorter  ones,  it  is  invariably  stated  tbat  the 
vessel  is  divided  into  water-tight  compartments,  and  tbat,  if  the 
water  gets  into  one,  it  will  not  get  any  further.  When  an 
accident  occurs  to  a  steamer  at  sea  tbe  water-tight  compartments 
usually  fail,  and  the  water  in  a  short  space  of  time  makes  its  way 
throughout  the  vessel,  which  sinks  in  the  old-fashioned  manner. 
The  reasons  why  water-tight  compartments  almost  invariably  fail 
have  been  recently  explained  in  letters  to  the  Times ;  but  possibly 
some  vessels  are  built  with  reallj'  trustworthy  bulkheads.  If 
such  there  be,  it  would  have  been  extremely  gratifying  to  have 
seen  models  of  parts  of  them  showing  construction.  We  were 
able,  however,  to  discover  none  such,  and  we  can  only  trust  that 
the  absence  of  those  of  other  models,  showing  how  the  great  ships 
of  the  present  day  are  put  together,  may  not  be  significant. 

Of  the  outward  form  of  the  big  jjassenger  steamers  the  visitor  to 
Fishmongers'  Hall  has  good  opportunities  of  judging,  and  pro- 
bably an  examination  of  most  of  the  models  will  give  rise  to  some 
wonderment.  Why  is  it  a  cardinal  principle  to  have  as  little  clear 
deck  space  as  possible  on  the  upper  deck,  and  why  is  it  thought 
absolutely  necessary  to  deprive  passengers  of  all  protection  from 
the  wind  in  vessels  which  steam  sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen 
knots  an  hour  ?  Why  is  ugliness  worshipped  with  such  un- 
swerving fidelity  ?  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  ships  are  built 
for  trade  purposes,  and  tbat  it  is  impossible  to  give  much  attention 
to  their  appearance.  This  is  true  enough,  no  doubt ;  but  still  it 
is  dilhcult  to  see  why  ugliness  should  be  fondly  sought ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  models  at  the  exhibition  appear  to  show  that  ugliness 
has  been  both  fondly  and  successfully  sought.  Modern  ships  are 
unspeakably  hideous,  and  in  one  or  two  resjiects  much  less  com- 
fortable than  the  old  ones  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  both  the  uncouth- 
ness  and  the  peculiarities  which  cause  discomfort  seem  to  have 
been  deliberately  chosen.  It  can  only  be  supposed  that  there  is 
some  strict  but  secret  rule  binding  naval  architects  to  avoid 
above  all  things  the  deadly  heresy  of  desiring  to  produce 
comely  ships.  Fortunately,  however,  there  appears  to  be  one  ex- 
ception to  this  law.  In  deference  to  the  foolish  prejudices  of 
j'achtsmen  and  those  fond  of  amateur  sailing,  the  designers  of 
yachts  are  exempted  from  professional  restraints,  and  are  allowed 
to  design  pretty  vessels ;  and  they  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
liberty  accorded  them  by  planning,  not  rarely,  extremely  handsome 
craft.  Amongst  several  very  pretty  models  of  yachts  at  the 
exhibition,  that  which  will  probably  attract  most  attention  is  a 
miniature  of  a  schooner  designed  by  Mr,  G.  L.  Watson  oi 
Glasgow,  tbe  naval  architect  who  planned  the  fiimous  Vanduara. 
Tbat  admirable  cutter  is  a  remarkably  handsome  vessel,  and  the 
new  schooner  will  be  well  worthy  to  take  place  beside  her.  The 
model,  which  is  exquisitely  finished,  will  have  charms  for 
yachtsmen ;  but  the  severe  naval  architect  who  visits  the 
exhibition  will  probably  pass  with  averted  eyes  the  sinful  work, 
in  which  beauty  has  been  sought,  and  will  not  breathe  freely 
again  until  the  contemplation  of  a  copy  of  some  indescribably 
hideous  vessel  from  the  Clyde  or  Barrow  appeals  to  his  best  pro- 
fessional instincts  and  restores  his  wavering  belief  in  the  dignity 
of  his  calling. 


SCOTCH  LOCH-FISHIXG. 

AVERY  small  volume  on  Scotch  Loch-Fishing,  by  "  Black 
Palmer,"  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood,  made  its  appear- 
ance appropriately  in  the  month  of  April.  We  are  reminded,  if 
we  needed  reminding,  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  fleeting 
season  when  loch-fishing  ought  to  be  enjoyed  in  perfection. 
"  Black  Palmer  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  somewhat  of  a  mistake  to 
maintain  that  loch-fishing  must  be  necessarily  at  its  best  in  the 
mouths  of  April,  May,  and  June.  And,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  practical  and  bloodthirsty  angler,  we  may  agree  with  him ; 
but  then  in  our  idea  the  actual  taking  of  the  trout  is  only  the 
primary  motive  for  a  most  enchanting  recreation.  What  sports- 
man would  care  to  shoot  grouse  out  of  pigeon-traps  or  kill  the 
heaviest  of  clean-run  salmon  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  canals  ? 
In  loch-fishing  more  than  half  the  enjoyment  depends  on  the 
season  and  the  scenery ;  and  never  are  the  Scottish  lochs  in 
greater  beauty  than  when  spring  is  tending  towards  summer  in  a 
year  so  exceptional  as  the  present.  For  our  own  part  we  are  no 
very  enthusiastic  admirers  of  loch-fishing.  When  we  go  on  a 
fishing  expedition  we  like  to  feel  our  legs  beneath  us ;  and  we  find 
nothing  more  enjoyable  than  the  broken  banks  of  some  Highland 
stream,  where  we  have  to  scramble  over  the  rocks  and  heather ; 
where  the  occasional  slip  on  a  shelving  stone  oilers  the  awkward 
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chance  of  an  involuntary  "Iieader,"  and  wliere,  broufjbt  face 
to  face  •with,  some  promontory  or  precipice,  we  must  from  time 
to  time  take  to  the  water  like  an  otter.  At  the  same  time 
we  do  most  decidedly  object  to  threading  thickets,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  entangliug'  our  llies  or  snapping  our  top-joiut,  and  with 
the  certainty  of  fretting  an  equable  temper  even  on  the  most 
genial  of  cloudy  tishicg-days.  There  may  be  drawbacks  to  angling 
in  running  water ;  but  to  our  mind  they  are  very  much  more  than 
outweighed  by  the  sense  of  independence  and  self-reliance  it  gene- 
rates. You  can  choose  your  own  casts  from  a  casual  survey  of  the 
pools  and  the  backwaters;  you  may  manage  your  flies  to  suit  your 
fancy,  from  personal  observation  of  those  flutteriug  over  the  stream  ; 
and  you  can  follow  the  sport  in  solitude,  self-communlug  with  your 
own  thoughts  in  intervals  between  violent  exertions.  Neverthe- 
less, loch-tishing  has  its  special  recommendations  and  its  pleasures, 
as  we  are  very  ready  to  admit.  ( 'hief  among  these  is  the  greater 
certainty  of  sport,  to  which  "  Black  Palmer ''  naturally  makes 
reference.  You  may  arrange  for  a  daj'  or  twos  fly-fishing  in  a 
river,  and  may  realize  on  your  arrival  at  the  spot  that  you  are  pre- 
destined to  hopeless  disappointment.  You  may  come  after  a  pro- 
tracted drought,  when  the  stream  has  nearly  run  dry  or  the  sun 
is  beating  down  upon  you  from  a  cloudless  sky.  You  can  discern 
each  movement  of  tlie  finny  inhabitants  of  the  shallows  as  clearly 
as  they  catch  the  shadows  of  your  falling  line ;  and  that  state  of 
things  is  far  more  gratifying  to  the  earnest  naturalist  than  to 
fhe  lisheraian.  Yet,  as  you  have  come  so  far  with  a  purpose, 
you  feel  bound  to  remain  to  try  your  luck,  although  you  may 
knock  up  prematurely  in  the  relaxing  warmth  and  get  no  result 
but  an  exercise  of  patience.  Now  when  you  are  bent  upon 
loch-fishing,  even  in  the  briefest  holiday  time,  you  need  not  lay  in 
any  considerable  stock  of  philosophy  ;  and  if  yon  are  a  tolerable 
proficient  in  the  craft,  you  are  hedged  against  extremities  of 
failure.  The  probability  is  that  you  put  up  in  a  comfortable  hotel, 
which  in  the  balmy  springtime  is  seldom  overcrowded.  Being 
almost  infallibly  situated  in  scenery  that  is  more  or  less  romantic, 
you  have  the  alternative  of  other  modes  of  killing  the  time,  should 
you  be  disinclined  to  betake  yourself  to  the  water.  But  in  any 
event,  unless  the  heavens  have  opened  in  a  relentless  downpour, 
you  may  count  upon  a  reasonable  amount  of  excitement  if  you 
must  not  reckon  upon  heavy  basliets.  On  the  deeper  water  of  the 
mountain  loch  you  are  comparatively  independent  of  a  breeze, 
although  in  a  calm  you  may  have  to  pay  more  attention  to  your 
casting.  And  even  under  glaring  skies  and  in  any  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  imless  it  be  absolutel}'  overcharged  with  electricity, 
you  may  count  upon  rising  an  occasional  fish,  so  that  you  are 
never  altogether  unclieered  by  expectation.  It  is  true  that  unless 
you  have  the  luck  to  be  the  guest  of  a  friend  who  is  lord  of  the 
loch  as  well  as  of  the  mountain,  you  may  have  to  scramble  for  a 
boat  and  for  boatmen,  and  for  the  best  stretches  of  water. 
But  as  "  Black  Palmer  "  "  pawkily  "  insinuates,  nothing  is  im- 
possible to  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  to  discreet 
•diplomacj'  ;  and  should  the  visitor  to  some  favourite  fishing 
hostelry  find  himself  frequently  left  out  in  the  cold,  all  we  can 
say  is  that  he  probably  deserves  to  be  so.  In  our  own  experience 
almost  any  ditliculties  may  be  overcome  by  tobacco  and  tips, 
whisky  and  good  I'ellowship. 

Touring  after  sensations  in  general  may  be  all  very  well  in  its 
way,  but  touring  without  a  specific  object  is  apt  to  become  insipid. 
Moreover,  tlie  only  way  to  do  justice  to  the  refinements  of  scenery 
is  to  study  them  leisurely  and  in  a  variety  of  aspects.  And  if  it 
be  so,  how  can  you  better  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  Scotch  high- 
lands than  by  drilling  leisurely  across  the  romantic  lochs  at  "all 
hours  and  in  all  weathers  ?  The  points  of  view  are  perpetually 
changing  as  the  cloud-ellects  shift  over  hill  and"  valley,  while,  in 
place  of  being  cramped  in  some  gorge  or  overhanging  pass,  you 
admire  the  outlines  of  hills  sloping  backwards  into  the  mountains 
across  an  open  and  enchanting  foreground  of  water  in  which  they 
iv:e  possibly  mirrored.  "We  know  nothing  much  more  pleasant  than 
the  early  morning— not  even  excepting  days  upon  the  moors  in 
the  middle  of  August.  The  mornings  are  cool,  it  may  be  chilly  ; 
but  having  chartered  a  boat,  you  may  carry  any  quantity  of  wraps, 
and  lap  yourself  in  luxury  and  woollens"  as  you  inhale  the  in- 
vigorating breeze.  The  atmosphere  is  clear  and  crisp  as  the 
mists  begin  to  li(t  over  the  middle  distance,  and  roll  themselves 
fantastically  round  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  each  hei"-ht 
and  clifi'  and  cottnge  standing  out  in  the  most  vivid  relief. 
The  excessive  i>urity  of  the  ether  may  possibly  mean  rain, 
but  rain  in  anything  like  moderation  has  no  te'rrors  for  the 
€ager  tiyhsher.  Clad  in  impervious  waterproof,  he  smiles  serenely 
as  the  driving  shower-drops  break  the  glassy  surface  like  shot- 
pellets,  and  the  fish  begin  to  rise  at  the  hies  more  greedily.  The 
day  goes  on  and  the  rain  passes  off.  The  sun  comes  out  with  a 
blaze  that  might  oppress  the  grouse-shooter,  as  the  showei's  would 
have  soaked  the  heather  and  spoiled  the  scent.  The  ander 
welcomes  the  warmth  that  dries  his  steaming  wraps,  restorino-'the 
circulation  that  had  begun  to  stagnate.  Unless  he  is  a  very~keen 
hand  indeed — and  even  then  he  may  feel  that  a  rest  is  real 
economy— he  will  welcome  the  excuse  for  pulHng  to  the  shore,  and 
lunching  at  leisure  with  pipes  to  follow.  For  there  is  no  greater 
wisdom  than  in  maliiug  things  pleasant  for  the  boatmen,  who 
will  look  shrewdly  to  the  future  while  enjoying  the  present. 
Then,  though  the  morning  and  the  midday  may  have  been  delin-fit- 
ful  enough,  we  decidedly  give  the  preference  to  the  later  hours  on 
the  water.  Never  are  we  more  disposed  to  appreciate  the  land- 
scape than  while  being  leisurely  rowed  homewards  in  the  sunset, 
-after  a  well-spent  day,  with  a  reasonable  weight  of  the  speckled 


]  trout  by  way  of  ballast,  and  with  dinner  and  inevitable  drowsines 
in  immediate  prospect.  Later  in  the  evening,  in  course  of  con- 
versation with  fellow-guests,  you  recall  each  event  and  episode 
of  the  day's  sport — how  that  fellow  rushed  hungrily  at  the 
fly;  how  that  other  hooked  himself  sullenly  under  wattr,  and 
absolutely  declined  to  show  till  his  reluctance  was  overcome  by 
the  landing-net.  Taking  the  average,  and  in  tlie  content  of  self- 
gratulatiou,  you  almost  forgive  the  monster  of  mysterious  weight 
that  broke  away  with  a  casting-line  and  the  most  seductively 
killing  of  your  drop-tiies. 

But  as  "  BLack  Palmer"  has  suggested  the  subject  of  our  article, 
it  would  be  ungrateful  to  take  leave  of  him  withont  some  further 
notice  of  his  littfe  book.  He  writes  very  brielly,  but  invariably  to 
the  point,  and  his  practical  hints  are  sure  to  be  useful.  "  Black 
Palmer  "  warns  the  loch-fisher  that  he  may  as  well  attend  to  his 
bodily  comforts,  since  it  is  the  boat  or  the  boatman  that  will  carry 
his  belongings.  If  he  desire  to  prolong  his  pleasures  and  avoid 
premature  rheumatism,  he  should  take  care,  as  we  have  said,  to 
dress  warmly.  Nor  need  he  stint  himself  in  the  number  of  his 
rods,  and  the  rod  for  trolling  should  be  especially  strong  and  stiff. 
The  trolling- reel  should  be  massive  and  roomy  and  carry  a  sulii- 
ciency  of  line,  since  "  the  main  point  in  trolUnu-  is  to  have  plenty 
of  line  out."  Not  that  "Black  Palmer  "  would  compare  trolling 
with  fly-fishing  ;  but  the  one  may  be  deadly  when  the  other  is 
hopeless  ;  and,  moreover,  by  practising  trolling  in  youth  or  man- 
hood, you  provide  au  amusement  against  the  time  when  age 
has  been  undermining  3-our  strength.  One  excellent  piece 
of  advice  which  "  Black  Palmer  "  gives  is  never  to  accu- 
mulate an  excessive  stock  of  flies  ;  although,  perhaps,  he 
may  go  rather  far  in  suggesting  that  we  should  dispense  alto- 
gether with  a  fly-book.  He  does  not  recommend  reducing  the 
stock  to  starvation  point,  so  as  to  run  any  risk  of  being  left  desti- 
tute when  sport  is  good.  But,  as  he  puts  it  very  sensibly,  on 
each  separate  expedition  we  ought  to  know  pretty  neftt'ly  what 
flies  are  likely  to  be  useful ;  and,  when  we  desire  to  replenish 
our  outfit  for  another  occasion,  fly-dressers  and  tackle-shops 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance.  As  for  the  line,  he  allows 
ample  length  to  it  when  he  says  that  it  ought  to  be  loo 
yards  long.  And  he  gives  a  useful  "wrinkle"  when  he  says 
that  "  the  material  best  adapted  for  trolling  is  oiled  silk-and-hair. 
There  is  a  kind  of  line,  made  in  America,  we  believe,  which  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  is  strong  as  wire-rope,  and 
does  not  '  kink  '  under  any  circumstances — which  latter  is  a  con- 
sideration, as  sometimes  a  paltry  trout  may  come  on,  and  yon  have 
only  to  haul  him  in  hand-over-hand,  without  running  the  risk  of 
your  line  getting  into  a  mess,"  We  shall  only  add,  in  conclusion, 
j  that  the  little  volume  has  some  valuable  hints  as  to  the  compara- 
I  tive  sport  to  be  found  on  the  most  famous  of  the  southern  Scotch 
1  lochs,  with  sundry  experiences  of  the  writer  as  to  other  lakes  ia 
the  north,  which  are  more  seldom  fished  and  almost  as  picturesque. 


THE  DUTY  ON  SILVER  PLATE. 

IT  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Mr.  Gladstone  said  so  much 
last  week  about  the  duty  on  silver  plate,  when  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  left  uiituuelied.  He  acknowledged 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  perplexity  and  embarrassment,  and  inflicts 
far  greater  mischief  "  than  would  at  all  correspond  with  the 
benefit  derived  from  that  source  of  revenue,"  and  that  he  did  not 
in  the  least  degree  fear  parting  with  the  small  revenue  which  the 
duty  yields.  He  further  stated  "  that  great  anxiety  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Indian  Government  that  the  duty  should,  if  possible, 
be  removed  ;  they  believing  it  to  be  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
introduction  of  silver  goods  from  India,  and  being  under  the  belief 
that  a  large  trade  would  probably  arise  in  the  introduction  of 
silver  goods  from  India  if  the  duties  were  abolished."  But  ilr. 
Gladstone  was  not  prepared  to  face  the  question  of  drawbaclc.  Yet 
he  admitted  that  the  claim  to  drawbaclc  was  ([Ui  stinnable ;  he 
conceived  it  in  principle  to  be  disputable,  aud  uot  applicable 
to  the  subject  at  all ;  and  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  thure  was 
no  sound  reason  for  treating  it  exceptional!}'.  "  Our  rule,"  he 
said,  "  is  to  give  drawbacks  u{)ou  excisable  cmumodities  that  have 
not  yet  reached  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  and  only  upon  ex- 
cisable commodities  so  far  as  we  can  get  at  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  wholesale  dealer,  where  we  have  distinct  cognizance  of  those 
commodities  and  where  we  can  know  what  we  are  about " ; 
but  he  added  that  in  the  case  of  silver  plate  "  the  claim  to  draw- 
back is  a  claim  which  in  this  instance  alone  is  made  on  behalf 
of  the  retail  dealer."  Why,  then,  has  Mr.  Gladstone  not  had 
the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  proposed  the  abolition  of  the 
duty?  It  is  because  he  doubts  "  whether  the  trade  is  sufficiently 
active  and  progressive  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  change,  or, 
at  least,  to  make  it  content  to  meet  the  change  without 
any  drawback,"  and  "  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait  for  a  more 
favourable  opinion  before  a  change  can  be  made."  If  such 
reasons  are  to  prevail,  it  is  evident  that  this  desirable  and 
useful  reform  will  be  postponed  indefinitely.  In  truth,  the 
claim  to  drawback  by  traders  in  a  dutiable  commodity  when  the 
duty  is  lowered  or  removed  is  highly  questionable.  Even  in 
the  cases  to  which  the  rule  quoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  applies, 
the  grant  of  a  drawback  is  a  purely  gratuitous  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  A  dealer  in  dutiable  goods  is  well 
aware  that  the  Government  is  in  no  way  pledged  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the^  duty,  or  to  the  grant  of  a  drawback  in  case  of  its 
I  removal.    The  alteration  of  the  duty  is  one  of  the  many  chances 
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■which  may  afiect  his  trade,  and  he  must  run  the  risk  of  it  as  of 
other  chances.  If  the  duty  is  increased,  the  value  of  his  stock  is 
also  increased ;  and  the  dealer  has  no  more  claim  to  a  refund  of 
the  duty  on  his  stock  when  the  duty  is  lowered  or  removed  than 
the  Government  would  have  to  levy  an  additional  duty  on  his 
stock  in  case  of  the  rate  of  duty  on  that  class  of  goods 
heina:  increased.  There  is  no  more  reason  in  justice  for  grant- 
ing dealers  in  dutiable  goods  refunds  of  duty  when  the  rate 
is  lowered  or  the  duty  removed  than  for  granting  a  similar 
refund  to  private  persons  holding  duty-paid  articles.  In  the 
case  of  silver  plate  many  private  persons  possess  large  stocks  which 
have  paid  duty  and  would  suffer  depreciation  by  the  removal  of 
the  dut}'.  These  persons  could  not  protect  themselves  from  loss, 
which  we  believe  the  traders  could  do  to  a  great  extent.  The  theory 
on  which  drawbacks  are  granted  depends,  we  presume,  on  the 
assumption  that,  if  the  drawback  was  refused,  a  number  of  new 
importers  or  manufacturers  would  spriog  up  who  would  deal  ex- 
clusively in  goods  which  were  free  from  duty,  and  would  success- 
fully compete  with  the  old  dealers  who  would  be  weighted  by 
their  duty-paid  stock.  But  in  practice  trade  does  not  change 
hands  so  rapidly.  Speaking  generally,  the  importers  and  manu- 
facturers of  silver  plate  which  had  paid  duty  would  be  the  im- 
porters and  manufacturers  of  the  free  plate,  and  would  retain 
the  greater  part  of  the  business.  They  would  probably  be  able 
to  maintain  prices  for  a  time,  and  thus  protect  themselves 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  loss,  while  the  stimulus  to  their 
"business  from  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  further  compensate 
them.  An  instance  may  be  quoted  from  Indian  experience. 
"When,  four  years  ago,  the  salt  duties  were  reduced  in  Northern 
India,  the  traders  petitioned  for  a  refund  of  duty  on  their 
stocks.  Tbeir  petition  was  refused,  and  the  traders  took  immediate 
and  etl'ectual  measures  to  protect  themselves  from  loss.  By  re- 
stricting their  purchases  of  salt  they  produced  an  artilicial  scarcity 
in  the  market,  and  thus  kept  up  prices  until  their  stocks  were  dis- 
posed of.  For  a  time  the  public  were  thus  kept  out  of  the  benefit 
of  the  reduction  in  the  duty  ;  but  eventually  the  prices  fell  and 
consumption  increased,  bringing  increased  business  to  the  dealers. 
"SVe  have  little  doubt  that  something  of  this  kind  would  follow  on 
the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  silver  plate. 

The  reprt'S  ntations  of  the  Government  of  India  have  been  set 
aside  in  order  to  avoid  possible  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
dealers  in  silver  plate  ;  but  there  are  some  reasons  why  at  this 
time  India  deserves  special  consideration.  The  Government 
of  that  country  has  just  removed  the  import  duties  on  a  large 
number  of  commodities  which  in  1880-81  yielded  a  revenue  of 
1,385,500/.,  representing  imports  valued  at  over  34^  millions 
sterliiig,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  are  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  Some  persons,  moved  apparently  by  the  cry 
of  Fair-trade,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  in  return 
England  should  free  all  Indian  produce  from  import  duties.  Such 
a  measure,  even  if  it  could  "be  justitied  in  principle,  would  go  far 
to  undermine  the  revenue  of  some  13  millions  derived  from  tea, 
coHee,  and  tobacco,  which,  with  silver  plate,  are  the  only  imports 
from  India  subject  to  duty.  Indian  tea  is  already  rapidly  dis- 
placing China  tea,  and,  with  a  protective  duty  in  its  favour, 
would  soou  almost  command  the  market,  or  China  tea  would 
be  imported  via  India  to  evade  the  duty.  The  manufacture  of 
good  tobacco  has  been  commenced  successfully  in  India,  and 
this  also,  if  protected,  might  distance  its  competitors.  A  simihir 
remark  applies  to  coil'ee.  But,  putting  these  articles  out  of  the 
question,  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  silver  plate  would  do  no 
such  damage.  Besides  stimulating  the  trade,  it  might  do  some- 
thing towards  rehabilitating  silver  by  increasing  the  demand  for 
the  manufactured  metal,  and  thus  tend  to  relieve  the  Indian  tax- 
payer of  the  great  burden  which  the  depreciation  of  silver  has 
recently  thrown  upon  him.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  duty  without  granting  drawbacks,  but  spread- 
ing the  abolition  over  gradual  annual  reductions  for  six  years.  To 
this  course  the  obvious  ©"ejection  arose  that,  with  the  annual 
prospect  of  a  diminished  rate  of  duty,  the  manufacture  would 
stagnate  until  the  whole  duty  was  removed.  "When  the  Govern- 
ment has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  duty  is  mischievous,  and 
works  more  harm  than  good,  that  the  revenue  it  yields  can  be 
spared,  and  that  the  claims  for  drawbacks  are  indefensible,  obvi- 
ously the  light  course  is  to  abolish  the  duty  at  once,  and  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  such  claims.    But  this  might  endanger  a  few  votes. 


THE  NIEELUNG'S  RING. 

T\ER  Ring  des  Nibelunycn,  cin  Biihnenfeshspiel,  or  Festal 
Drama,  as  the  author-composer  calls  it,  is  a  work  which  will 
require  irom  a  public  not  much  accustomed  to  the  later  works  of 
Herr  Wagner  some  study  to  appreciate.  The  impression  that  the 
cycles  of  the  Nihclungcn  liiiii/  which  have  now  begun  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  consist  only  of  four  long,  independent  operas — 
an  impression  more  common  than  is  generally  thought,  and  which 
has  taken  possession  of  the  larger  part  of  the  public  mind — is,  we 
may  at  once  say,  deceptive.  I'our  long  operas  indeed  will  have 
to  be  listened  to  by  those  who  are  suliicieutly  enthusiastic  ;  but 
the  work  is  only  just  complete  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  repre- 
sentation. Neither,  as  far  as  regards  the  music  nor  the  plot,  can  1 
any  one  of  the  representations  be  said  to  be  a  whole ;  and,  though  j 
either  the  RItmujold,  the  Walkitre,  Siei/Jricd,  or  tiie  Go//crildin- 
meviuuj  might  stand  as  a  work^w/-  se,  yet  at  the  end  of  each  there  1 


must  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  competent  to  judge  a  feeling  that 
there  is  something  wanting  to  round  and  finish  it  as  a  perfect  work. 
The  four  operas  are  four  chapters  in  the  story  of  the  curse  attached 
to  the  ring  made  of  the  gold  which  has  been  handed  over  to  the 
custody  of  the  Rhine  maidens,  a  story  which  requires  a  long 
time  to  develop  itself,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  toi 
condense  within  the  limits  of  a  single  opera,  Ilerr  "Wagner 
lias  adopted  the  version  given,  we  believe,  in  the  Edda,  and 
not  that  of  the  old  German  Nibelungen  Lied,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  we  are  introduced  to  some  personages  that  the 
Lied  does  not  present  to  us.  For  the  purpose  of  sustaining- 
the  dramatic  interest  of  the  work  this  is  perhaps  wise,  though  the 
lovely  impersonation  of  Chriemhilda  undergoes  some  change  when 
Gutrune  is  made  to  pose  for  her  ;  but  as  the  work  stands  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  the  author  has  grouped  together  the  most 
salient  and  impressive  points  in  the  vast  story  of  which  he  has  set 
himself  to  treat. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  known  that  Herr  "Wagner  regards  all 
his  former  works,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Tristan  und  Isolde,. 
as  mere  stepping-stones  to  the  realization  of  his  ideal  music-drama. 
In  the  Ring  des  Nibelungen  he  professes  to  have  achieved  this  reali- 
zation. To  put  Herr  Wagner's  theory  broadly,  we  may  say  that 
it  is  his  endeavour  to  co-ordinate  the  music,  stage  effect,  and 
action  of  his  work.  No  one  of  these  three  elements  should,  he 
avers,  predominate,  but  they  should  all  work  together  to  make 
a  complete  and  efficient  whole.  The  common  form  of  opera,, 
divided  into  numbers,  and  marked  off  distinctly  into  recitative, 
aria,  duet,  ensemble,  &c.,  so  familiar  to  the  opera-goer,  is  at  once 
discarded.  This  does  not  exclude,  however,  as  those  who  are 
already  acquainted  with  such  operas  as  Lohengrin  and  the 
Flying  Dutchman  are  aware,  a  certain  style  of  declamation,  of 
which  Herr  Wagner  is  dangerously  fond,  and  which  to  the 
ordinary  public  is  as  wearisome  as  any  other  long  recitative.. 
As  we  have  before  pointed  out,  Herr  Wagner  does  not  really, 
but  only  apparently,  get  rid  of  the  absurdities  which  must  of 
necessity  appertain  to  all  operatic  representation.  It  is  true, 
perhaps,  that  he  does  not  make  his  hero  come  to  the  footlights  and 
deliver  himself  of  an  elaborate  aria  whilst  his  opponent  in  a  duel 
is  waiting  to  kill  him,  nor  does  he  use  the  usual  chorus  of  retainers 
or  nobles,  who  are  always  ready  to  instruct  the  public  as  to  the 
hero's  motives,  &c. ;  but  he  nevertheless  offends  just  as  much  in 
presenting  improbabilities  as  any  of  his  predecessors  have  done. 
This  indeed  he  admits  when  he  virtually  asserts  that  the 
region  of  myth  and  fable  is  better  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  music-drama  than  that  of  real  life,  because,  as  we 
suppose,  improbabilities  and  incongruities  are,  in  fable,  of  com- 
paratively little  consequence,  and  are  more  easily  condorr6(sL 
The  next  thing  to  be  observed  concerning  Herr  Wagner's  method',^ 
a  thing  which  is  the  necessary  result  of  his  theory,  is  that  he 
attaches  to  each  of  his  personages,  and  even  to  the  sentiments 
which  characterize  them,  a  musical  phrase  which  has  come  to  be 
known  by  the  term  "  leit-motif,"  and  herein  lies  the  difficulty  in 
the  true  comprehension  of  his  musical  work.  Although  Herr 
Wagner  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  iuventor  of  the  leit-motif,  his 
peculiar  treatment  of  it  is  such  that  he  might  almost  be  credited 
with  its  invention,  and  the  efl'ects  which  he  produces  by  the 
blending  of  the  ditlerent  phrases,  and  the  almost  infinite  variety 
and  suggestiveness  with  which  he  uses  them,  are  worthy  of  the 
most  earnest  study.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  number  of  these 
phrases,  which  cannot  help,  on  account  of  their  frequent  recurrence, 
fastening  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  audience,  there  are  in 
the  Rheingold  alone,  the  shortest  of  the  four  operas,  the  Erdmotif, 
as  it  is  called,  hinted  at  and  almost  developed  in  the  introi.luction, 
motives  for  the  Rhinemaiden,  for  Alberich,  for  the  Wallhalla,  for 
Father  and  Fasolt,  the  phrase  which  represents  the  curse  on  the 
ring,  and  the  plaintive  "  Weibes  Wonne  und  Werth,"  amongst 
otha's  which  it  were  tedious  to  mention.  The  wonderful  orches- 
tration which  Ilerr  Wagner  brings  to  bear  upon  these  subjects 
constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  his  musical  work. 

Whether  the  cycles  oi  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  prove  a  succesa 
or  not,  the  general  public  will  at  least,  we  hope,  learn  some  salutary 
lessons  from  them  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have  done. 
Amongst  others  they  will  find  that  the  "  encore''  nuisance,  which  we 
have  more  than  once  protestedagainst, will  not  only  not  be  tolerated, 
but  will  be  impossible.  To  "  encore,"  or  even  to  applaud  extra- 
vagantly, is  considered  tantamount  to  an  insult  with  a  German 
audience  at  an  opera  of  Wagner's,  as  it  simply  amounts  to  the  in- 
terruption of  the  action  of  the  piece  and  therefore  to  the  mutilation 
of  it.  Besides,  as  far  as  the  music  is  concerned,  there  is  no  rest 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  each  opera.  The  orchestra  do 
not  leave  their  seats,  and  the  music  continues  until  it  ceases  once 
and  for  all — at  least,  if  the  performances  are  given  here  as  they 
were  at  Baireuth,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  will  be  so. 

To  turn  to  the  story  of  the  Ring  des  Nibelungen.  In  the  first 
scene  of  the  Rheingvld,  the  first  of  the  series  of  four  operas,  we 
are  introduced  to  the  Rhine  maidens,  who  are  swimming  about, 
singing  and  frolicking  around  the  great  rock  where  the  gold 
which  they  guard  is  stored.  The  dwarf  Alberich,  the  Nibelung, 
then  appears,  and,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  one  of  the  maidens, 
endeavours  to  make  love  to  her,  and  attempts  tJie  impossible  task 
of  catching  her  while  she  swims ;  he  then  sees  the  others, 
who  each  of  them  evade  him  and  call  him  names  as  he  strives 
to  win  their  favour.  Suddenly  a  mysterious  light  issues  from 
the  rock,  and  naturally  Alberich  seeks  an  explanation  of  the 
mvstery.  The  frivolous  maidens  laugh  at  his  ignorance  that 
the  Rheingold   is  stored  there,  and   one  of  them,  more  in- 
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cautious  than  tbe  others,  discloses  the  secret  that  he  alone  who 
forsweai-s  love  can  rob  them  of  the  treasure.  Alberich's  greed  is 
80  great  that  he  at  once  forswears  love,  and  becomes  master  of 
the  treasure,  to  the  consternation  of  the  maidens,  lie  has  also, 
it  may  be  here  said,  learnt  that  a  rinp;  made  from  this  gold  will 
make  its  possessor  almost  omnipotent.  The  second  scene  shows 
us  the  god  Wotan  awaking  from  sleep.  Fricka,  his  wife,  reminds 
him  that  the  stately  castle  which  he  has  bribed  the  giants  Fafner 
and  Fasolt  to  build  for  him  is  near  completion,  and  refers  to  the 
bribe  which  he  has  offered — namely,  Freia,  Fncka's  sister,  who  is 
to  be  given  over  to  the  giants.  Fricka  implores  him  not  to  keep 
iis  promise,  but  Wotan  is  pledged,  and  he  fails  to  see  any  way  of 
backing  out  of  it,  though  he  hints  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  do 
so  if  he  could,  and  asks  where  Loge  the  artful  one  is  all  this  time. 
Meanwhile  Freia  appears  and  implores  him  to  save  her  from  the 
giants,  who  desire  to  possess  her  for  her  wonderful  ability  in  pick- 
ing golden  apples.  Wotan  knows  not  what  to  do  when  the 
giants  approach,  and  is  only  slightly  comforted  when  Loge 
makes  his  appearance.  '  Loge  is  appealed  to,  but  he  can 
only  say  that  a  contract  once  made  must  be  carried  out, 
that  for  building  the  lovely  castle  of  Wallhalla,  Fafner  and  Fasolt 
were  promised  Freia,  and  that  now  the  work  is  complete  the 
bargain  must  be  carried  out.  Thereupon  the  gods  attack  Loge 
and  reproach  him.  At  last,  however,  Loge  suggests  that  Freia 
should  go  as  hostage  with  the  giants,  and  should  be  purchased 
back  by  the  E-heingold.  To  this  they  agree  and  retire  with  Freia. 
But  next  comes  the  question  how  to  get  the  Nibelung  hoard  and 
ring.  Wotan,  with  Loge  as  guide,  descends  to  the  realms  of  the 
Nibelungen,  and  flnds  dwarf  Alberich  ill-treating  a  brother  dwarf, 
Mime,  for  not  having  completed  a  Tarnkappe,  or  magic  helmet, 
which  was  to  render  the  wearer  invisible.  Loge,  with  wonderful 
cunning,  at  first  addresses  the  dwarf  haughtily  ;  the  dwarf  returns 
his  haughtiness  with  boasts  as  to  what  he  can  do,  and  Loge  still 
taunting  him,  he  turns  himself  into  a  dragon,  upon  which  Loge 
pretends  to  be  frightened,  and  Alberich  returns  to  his  wonted 
shape.  Loge,  however,  insists  that  a  smaller  shape  would  baffle 
the  dwarf,  who  thereupon  turns  into  a  toad.  Wotan  immediately 
puts  his  foot  upon  him,  and  will  not  release  him  until  he  has  given 
up  all  the  gold,  the  ring,  and  the  magic  helmet.  Thus  the  gods 
become  possessed  of  the  treasure  ;  but  when  Alberich  is  re- 
leased, he  pronounces  upon  the  possessors  of  the  gold  the 
curse  which  is  the  motive  of  the  whole  work.  The  gold 
now  won,  it  is  handed  over  to  the  giants  with  the  ring, 
and  they  immediately  fight  over  it,  and  Fasolt  is  killed,  thus  ful- 
filling the  curse,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  immediately ;  while 
Fafner,  by  the  power  given  to  him,  turns  himself  into  a  dragon, 
and  spends  the  rest  of  his  life  in  guarding  the  gold.  The  second 
opera,  Die  JValkiire,  deals  with  the  loves  of  Siegmund  and 
Sieglinde,  and  the  crime  of  Briinnhilde,  in  aiding  Siegmund 
in  battle,  when  Wotan  has  predestined  his  death — a  crime  for 
which  she  is  destined  to  sleep  her  life  away  encircled  by  raging 
flames,  until  one  who  is  without  fear  dares  to  brave  the  flames  and 
rescue  her.  In  Siegfried  the  hero,  the  son  of  Siegmund  and 
Sieglinde  in  the  former  opera,  although  he  knows  it  not,  performs 
marvellous  work  as  the  welder  of  the  sword  Nothung,  and  suc- 
ceeds, not  only  in  killing  Fafner,  the  guardian  of  the  Nibelungen 
hoard  and  ring,  but  in  rescuing  Briinnhilde  from  her  everlasting 
sleep  by  braving  the  flames  which  encircled  her.  The  Gotter- 
ddmmei-ung  shows  us  this  same  Siegfried  as  having  suffered  a 
cruel  mental  aberration.  He  has  forgotten  his  love  for  Briinnhilde, 
even  as  if  she  had  never  existed,  but  has  fallen  madly  in  love  with 
Gutrune,  the  sister  of  Gunther.  Gunther,  who  has  heard  of  the 
fame  of  Briinnhilde  from  Hagen  the  crafty,  wishes  to  make  her  his 
wife,  but  dares  not  without  the  aid  of  Siegfried,  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  the  hoard,  and  the  Tarnkappe.  Siegfried  promises  to  help 
him  to  gain  Briinnhilde  if  he  himself  may  wed  Gutrune,  which  he 
does  and  regains  the  fateful  ring  which'he  had  given  her  before. 
Briinnhilde,  in  revenge,  enters  into  a  conspiracy  with  Hagen,  who 
manages  at  a  hunting  party  to  stab  Siegfried  in  the  back,  the  only 
-vulnerable  part  of  him,  and  kill  him,  and  in  a  scene  where 
Briinnhilde,  who  has  again  gained  possession  of  the  ring  in  spite  of 
Hagen,  leaps  on  to  the  funeral  pile  of  Siegfried,  while  Hagen  plunges 
in  madness  into  the  rising  waters  of  the  Ehine,  the  Ring  des 
Ifiebelungen  ends. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  article  to  give  more 
than  the  barest  sketch  of  the  plot  of  the  wonderful  legend ;  and  we 
have  only  dwelt  upon  the  early  part  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  motive  of  the  piece,  and  why  no  one  of  the  operas  repre- 
sented by  itself  could  possibly  fulfil  the  iutentions  of  the  author 
and  composer.  It  must  be  left  to  another  notice  to  speak  of  the 
performances  now  being  given  in  London,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  detaUs  are  carried  out. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES.— II. 

THE  exhibition  of  pictures  this  season  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  is  as  usual  lull  of  interest,  but  is  in  some  directions 
more  interesting  perhaps  than  attractive.  By  this  wo  do  not  mean 
that  there  is  any  general  want  of  pictures  in  themselves  both  in- 
teresting and  attractive,  but  that  the  interest  attaching  to  some 
works  by  painters  who  have  made  and  deserved  reputation  is  not 
altogether  of  a  pleasing  kind.  With  Mr.  Burne  Jones's  work  in  this 
exhibition,  for  instance,  it  will  be  difflcult  for  any  but  his  most 
convinced  admirers  to  bo  satisfied.    His  most  important  contri- 


bution, "  The  Tree  of  Forgiveness  "  (144),  which  occupies  a  place 
of  honour  in  the  East  Gallery,  has,  it  seems  to  us,  his  worst  faults, 
accompanied  by  but  very  little  of  the  beautiful  imagining  and 
execution  which  may  be  found  in  his  best  productions.  The 
legend  attached  to  the  picture  is  this :—"  Phyllis  amidst  her 
mourning  because  Demophoon  had  forsaken  her,  was  turned  by 
the  gods  into  an  almond  tree ;  and  after,  as  he  passed  by,  consumed 
with  sorrow  for  her,  she  became  once  more  visible  to  him,  no  less 
loving  than  of  old  time  ;  and  this  was  the  first  blossoming  of  the 
almond  tree."  To  illustrate  this  the  painter  gives  us  two  gaunt 
figures,  wearing  the  morbid  sentimental  facial  expression  in 
which  he  is  too  apt  to  delight,  with  arms  interlaced  in  a 
way  which  seems  at  once  awkward  and  unnatural.  Demophoon's 
attitude  and  gesture  seem  strained  and  improbable ;  and  the 
artist  has  not  succeeded  in  conveying  in  the  expression  either 
of  his  face  or  of  Phyllis's  any  tragical  or  poetical  sense  of  the 
situation.  He  has,  in  fact,  merely  put  types,  which  with  him 
are  conventional,  into  inept  and  unpleasing  attitudes,  and  the  only 
agreeable  piece  of  painting  in  the  picture  is  found  in  the  blossoms 
of  the  almond-tree.  The  same  painter's  "  Perseus  and  the  Graise  " 
(145)  is  a  sketchy,  unsatisfactory  piece  of  work,  and  his  "  Danae  at 
the  Brazen  Tower  "  (62)  is  unhappy  in  conception  and  markedly 
careless  in  execution.  If  Mr.  Burne  Jones  carries  to  excess  his 
unfortunately  morbid  tendency,  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond  astonishes 
us  in  a  somewhat  opposite  direction  by  coming  out  as  a  strong  and 
reckless  caricaturist.  In  the  West  Gallery  he  has  a  picture  (97) 
which  might  very  well  stand  for  a  somewhat  exaggerated  repre- 
sentation of  one  figure  in  a  scene  of  Faust,  the  scene  in  which 
Mephistopheles,  disguised  as  a  schokisticus,  holding  a  book,  enter- 
tains the  Schuler  with  various  wicked  and  seemingly  wise  saws. 
Exception  might  be  taken  to  the  dirty  hue  of  the  red  robe,  but 
still  the  picture  would  command  a  certain  amount  of  admiration 
as  a  representation  of  the  scene  just  indicated.  The  picture,  however, 
purports  to  be  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and,  considering  it  in  that 
light,  we  can  only  wonder  what  possessed  Mr.  Eichmond  to  paint  it. 
So  also  with  Mr.  liichmond's  portraits  of  Mr.  Browning  (112)  and 
Mr.  Morris  (i  14).  Mr.  Richmond  has,  or  had,  a  distinct  power  of 
refined  portraiture.  This  power  he  has  this  year,  as  it  would 
seem,  deliberately  thrown  away  in  the  vain  hope  of  posing  as  a 
portrait-painter  whose  especial  attribute  shall  be  strength.  The 
result  is  that  he  misses  the  intellectual  meaning  of  the  faces  he 
depicts,  and  that  his  canvasses  remind  one  of  the  saying  concerning 
"  the  cordage  "  of  Macklin's  (or  was  it  Quin's  ?)  face.  In  his 
figure  subject,  "  The  Release  of  Prometheus,"  by  Hercules  (57),  in 
the  West  Gallery,  Mr.  Richmond  has  not  erred  in  the  same 
direction ;  but  to  those  who  remember  his  work  of  a  few  years  ago 
the  picture  cannot  but  be  disappointing.  There  is  a  sense  of  want 
of  strength  in  both  the  figures,  and  the  painter  has  done  an  odd 
thing  in  representing  Hercules  as  standing  almost  on  tiptoe,  hold- 
ing the  bow  in  his  left  hand,  and  having  his  right  foot  foremost. 
The  attitude  is  unnatural,  and  might  injure  the  effect  of  a  picture 
more  successful  in  other  ways.  From  Mr.  Ilolman  Hunt  we  have 
learnt  not  to  expect  very  much,  but  we  have  not  learnt  to  expect 
anything  so  indescribable  as  his  production  called  "  Miss  Flam- 
borough  "  (89)  in  the  West  Gallery.  This  is  a  thing  which  should 
be  seen  once,  but  of  which  no  words  can  convey  any  adequate 
idea. 

From  such  unsatisfactory  works  as  these  it  is  pleasant  to  turn 
to  some  of  the  various  fine  pictures  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
walls  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  Not  least  in  merit  amono-st 
these  is  Mr.  Nettleship's  "A  Dirge  in  the  Desert"  (31"),  in  fiie 
West  Gallery.  This  is  a  tragedy  in  animal  life,  conceived  and 
executed  with  combined  strength  and  pathos.  A  dying  lioness, 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  crouches,  with  fast-glazing  eye,  lapping 
a  desert_  stream  or  pool.  Her  cubs  play  unconsciously  round, 
one  lapping  the  water  stained  from  the  wound  of  his  dam. 
Over  her  stands  the  lion,  his  mouth  just  shaping  itself  for  a  roar 
of  anguish  and  rage.  The  picture  is  full  of  the  finest  and 
strongest  feeling,  and  its  execution  is  fully  worthy  of  its  con- 
ception. In  the  same  gallery  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  exhibits  some 
works  which,  for  the  most  part,  will  not  disappoint  even  his 
warmest  admirers.  "  Early  Aflections "  (54)  is  exquisite  in  its 
technical  execution,  in  the  sense  of  atmosphere  and  distance  over 
which  the  painter  has  so  great  a  command,  and  in  the  feeling 
thrown  into  the  figures  of  the  woman  and  child  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  portrait  of  Herr  Ludwig  Barnay  (55)  as  Mark 
Antony  is  a  fine  and  striking  work,  as  to  which  we  may 
only  regret  that  the  painter  did  not  succeed  in  catching  some  ' 
more  emotional  aspect  of  the  actor's  face  ;  while  that  of 
Herr  Hans  Richter  (59)  is  a  likeness  which,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  eflort  or  simulation  of  eftbrt,  conveys  in 
the  most  masterly  way  the  strength  of  the  subject  chosen. 
Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  Herr  Richter 
conduct  an  orchestra  will  know  that  it  was  no  easy  task  for 
Mr.  Alma-Tadema  to  put  into  a  portrait  of  ordinary  pose  the 
qualities  of  which  his  picture  conveys  a  full  idea.  The  "  Torch 
Dance  "(60)  pleases  us  less  than  does  "An  Audience  "  (61)  a 
charming  group  of  three  heads.  Mr.  Cecil  Lawson's  "  On  the 
Road  to  Monaco  from  Mentone,  January  1882  "  (9),  is  a  strikino- 
and  delightful  landscape,  full  of  good  work  and  attractive  with  the 
beauty  of  a  blue  sky  which  is  true  to  nature,  and  the  painter's 
power  of  dealing  with  difl'erent  aspects  of  landscape  is  well  shown 
in  "  The  Storm  Cloud,  West  Lynn,  North  Devon  "  (30),  which  is 
equally  true,  and  which  is  charged  with  the  heavy  sense  of  an 
impending  tempest.  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory's  "  A  Rehearsal  "  (79)  is 
a  very  clever,  but  a  not  wholly  satisfactory,  piece  of  work.  The  painter 
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shows  us  a  girl  sittinj?  in  a  chair  on  the  back  of  which  a  man 
standing  behind  her  leans  his  hand.  In  a  mirror  at  the  back 
we  see  reilected  the  room  lilled  with  empty  chairs,  and,  also 
reflected,  the  drawing-room  stage  at  a  rehearsal  conducted 
on  which  the  girl  and  man  are  looldng.  The  idea  is  clever, 
and  is  carried  out  with  vigour ;  but  the  execution  is  too  slap- 
dash, and  the  girls  foot,  which  is  the  most  prominent  object 
in  the  picture,  is  of  impossible  dimensions.  A  picture  with  the 
same  title  (103),  by  Mrs.  John  Collier,  is  at  once  more  attractive 
in  subject  and  more  careful  in  execution.  There  is  a  pathetic 
prettiness  in  the  figures  of  the  two  little  girls  who  go  through 
their  dance  with  all  the  gravity  of  childhood,  and  the  suggestion 
of  stage  accessories  is  not  overdone.  Mr.  Napier  Ilemy's  "  Oporto, 
from  the  Sandeman  Wine  Lodges"  (100),  is  a  strikingly  fine  and 
original  landscape.  The  whole  picture— water,  boats,  and  houses — 
is  full  of  that  sense  of  life  which  it  is  ditlicult  to  define,  but  which 
the  painter  has  accurately  caught  and  rendered.  Before  passing 
on  to  some  of  the  portraits,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  in 
this  room  we  may  pause  to  give  a  word  of  well-deserved  praise  to 
Mr.  Boughton's  pretty  and  unconventional  portrait  of  Mrs.  Priestley 
(75),  a  small  full-length  figure  walking  in  the  foreground 
of  a  charming  landscape  ;  to  Mr.  Norths  "  Autumn  Bays"  (71), 
which  is  instinct  with  delicacy  of  feeling  and  touch  ;  to  Mr.  John 
O'Connors  "  Palladian  Architecture,  Vicenza ''  (69) ;  and  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  llennessys  charming  "  Spring,  Calvados"  (81).  Amongst 
the  portraits,  one  of  the  best  and  most  striking  is  Mr.  Collier's,  of 
Mrs.  J.  Collier  (52),  an  admirably  painted  full-length  figure,  in  an 
attitude  to  which  the  possible  objection  is  that  it  halts  too  much 
between  action  and  repose.  The  head,  however,  and,  as  far  as 
technical  skill  goes,  the  whole  figure,  is  altogether  admirable.  Of 
two  clever  portraits  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  we  prefer  that  of  Mrs. 
Holford  (3),  in  which  there  is  much  good  work,  both  in  the  head 
and  in  the  ligure.  Mrs.  John  Colliers  "  Reno,  Son  of  F.  Harrison, 
Esq."  (2q),  is  a  charming  portrait,  in  which  a  charming  collie  dog 
is  introduced.  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  Mr.  S.  Hodges's 
companion  portraits  of  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  and  of  the  late  Lady 
Mildred  Beresford-Hope  (8,  20).  In  both  the  painter  has  been 
successful  in  catching  a  characteristic  expression,  and  in  both  the 
subject  is  well  brought  out  and  supported  by  appropriate  acces- 
sories. The  portrait  by  Princess  Louise  (73)  has  many  higher 
qualities  to  commend  it  than  the  carefulness  which  too  many 
amateur  painters  neglect. 

Among  various  pictures  of  importance  in  various  ways  and 
degrees  at  the  Royal  Academy  which  we  have  as  yet  left  un- 
noticed, or  have  only  briefly  noticed,  the  first,  which  by  its  posi- 
tion, and  by  a  fact  in  connexion  with  it,  calls  for  comment,  is  Mr. 
Marcus  Stone's  "  II  y  en  a  toujours  un  autre  "  (5),  an  attractive 
genre  picture,  painted  in  Mr.  Stone's  well-known  and  attractive 
style.  It  has  been  bought  under  the  terms  of  the  Chantry 
Bequest,  and  why  it  should  have  been  selected  for  this  honour  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  attractive  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  its  idea  or  execution  which  is  in  the  least  degree 
novel  or  striking.  It  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  many  attrac- 
tive pictures  of  the  same  kind  which  Mr.  Marcus  Stone  has  painted 
before,  and,  since  it  has  been  singled  out  in  this  way,  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  the  reflection  that  Mr.  Marcus  Stone,  pleasant  as  his 
work  is,  is  not  perhaps  the  best  genre  painter  whose  works  are 
before  the  Royal  Academy  to  pick  and  choose  from.  Not  far  from 
this  work  is  a  clever  landscape  by  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes  (15), 
which  deserves  more  than  a  word  of  praise,  and  from  this  we 
may  pass  on  to  dwell  again  upon  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere's  "The  Magician's  Doorway"  (21),  with  its  capital  per- 
spective, its  admirably  living  pair  of  leopards,  and  its  tine 
air  of  mystery,  which  might  give  a  valua'ble  suggestion  to  a 
story-teller.  In  the  Second  Gallery  we  may  pause  at  Mr. 
Mansel  Lewis's  "The  Devil's  Kitchen  "  (147),  a  good  and  badly 
bung  landscape  ;  and  at  Mr.  Henry  Woods's  extremely  clever 
"Bargaining  for  an  Old  Master''  (i82j;in  which  the  pots  and 
pans  are  perhaps  somewhat  overpowering.  In  the  Third  Gallery 
renewed  acquaintance  with  the  President's  picture  of  "  Phryne  at 
Eleusis  "  (307)  increases  our  admiration  of  the  drawing,  modelling, 
and  painting  of  a  picture  which  ought  to  be  a  strong  argument 
against  the  critics  who  have  made  an  outcry  against  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton's  "  wax-like  "  flesh  tints.  Above  this  is  a  daring  and 
brilliant  performance  by  Mr.  Shrubsole,  "  A  Crown  of  Fire ; 
Sunset  etlect  at  Lake  Ogwen "  (306J.  Mr.  John  Collier's 
"  Clytemnestra "  (272)  is  a  picture  which  is  somewhat  disap- 
pointing. The  painting,  technically,  is  good ;  and  the  pose  is  by  no 
means  ill  conceived.  But  in  apicture  of  this  kind  most  depends  upon 
the  head  and  upon  its  expression  ;  and  here  we  cannot  think  that 
the  artist  has  been  fortunate.  Clytemnestra,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  one  would  like  to  see  her  with  a  Greek  type  of  liice,  had 
something  greater  and  liner  in  her  than  Mr.  Collier  has  succeeded 
in  showing  us.  In  the  accessories  there  is  a  good  deal  of  archteo- 
logioal  interest.  The  doorway  is  a  modilied  restoration  of  the 
"  'Treasury  of  Atreus  "  at  Mycena;,  and  it  is  fl.auked  by  the  semi- 
columns  of  ma.ble,  plated  with  thin  copper,  which  it  is  now  gene- 
rally agreed  were  thus  employed  in  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  we  may  call  the  Trojan  age.  To  the  painting  of  these,  and 
of  the  drapery,  which  is  also  carefully  designed  in  accordance 
■with  the  best  obtainable  authorities,  high  praise  may  be  given. 


THE  THEATRES. 

IT  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  controversy,  if  controversy  it 
can  be  called,  concerning  The  Squire  should  be  to  some  extent 
revived  by  the  production  at  the  Globe  Theatre  of  Messrs.  Hardy 
and  Comyns  Carr's  play  Far  from  the  Maddiny  Crotcd — apiece 
avowedly  based  on  Mr.  Hardy's  novel  of  the  same  name.  There 
can,  it  seems  to  us,  be  no  sort  of  room  for  doubt  that  the  origin  of 
this  piece  was  also  the  origin  of  The  Squire.  Into  the  many  side 
issues  which  were  raised  after  the  iirst  recognition  of  the  close 
resemblance  between  Mr.  Hardy's  novel  and  Mr.  Pinero's  play 
we  need  not  now  go ;  but  may  now  consider  the  authentic 
version  of  the  novel  upon  its  own  easily  recognized  merits, 
as  a  play  which  is  at  once  pastoral-comical  and  pastoral- 
tragical,  and  which  has  the  advantage  of  steadily  increasing  in 
interest  up  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  The  constructive  skill  dis- 
played in  the  arrangement  of  the  piece  is  indeed  noteworthy,  and 
a  good  instance  of  it  is  found  in  the  scene  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act,  when  Oak,  having  saved  Bathsheba's  wheat-ricks  from  de- 
struction by  fire,  comes  on  the  stage  surrounded  by  cheering 
rustics.  Here  a  dramatic  interest  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
novel  is  lent  to  the  situation  by  the  fact  that  up  to  the  moment  of 
Oak's  appearance  Bathsheba  believes,  or  has  made  herself  believe, 
that  the  man  who  by  his  almost  unaided  skill  and  bravery  has 
saved  her  property  from  ruin  can  be  no  other  than  her  worthless 
i  lover,  Sergeant  Troy.  Sergeant  Troy  is  in  the  play — and  for 
I  dramatic  -purposes  this  is  as  it  should  be — a  greater  scoundrel 
than  in  the  novel.  Mr.  Hardy,  it  will  be  remembered,  represented 
him  as  ready  on  one  occasion  to  marry  Fanny  Robin,  who,  however, 
unluckily  went  to  the  wrong  church,  and,  when  she  arrived  too 
late  at  the  right  one,  found  him  fuming  with  vexation  at  having 
been  made  a  fool  of;  and  it  was  after  this  that  he  began  to  pay 
court  to  Bliss  Everdene.  In  the  play  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Comyns 
Carr  make  his  cruel  scorn  of  Fanny  an  interlude  in  his  courtship 
of  the  mistress  of  the  farm^a  courtship  which  is  watched  with 
distrust  and  dislike  by  the  farm-labourers,  whose  gossip  about 
their  mistress,  in  the  first  scene,  is  checked  by  threats  from  Oak. 
A  more  radical  change  in  the  play,  the  period  of  which  is  put  back 
to  the  early  part  of  this  century,  is  that  Boldwood  disappears,  so 
that  Bathsheba  has  only  two  lovers  instead  of  three,  and  that 
Fanny  Robin's  brother.  Will  Robin,  is  introduced,  with  the 
result  that  Troy  is  in  the  end  overtaken  by  an  avenger  who 
has  been  steadily  dogging  him,  instead  of  being  shot  by 
Boldwood  in  a  sudden  outburst  of  fury.  This,  too,  is  for 
dramatic  purposes  an  improvement,  and  an  explanation  which 
is  in  itself  sufficient  of  the  vengeance  being  delayed  so  long 
is  forthcoming.  Of  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  the  play  we 
have  already  given  an  account.  Before  this  we  have  been  in- 
troduced by  means  of  well-written  and  well-arranged  dialogue  to 
the  humours  of  our  old  friends  Poorgrass,  Coggan,  and  Matthew 
Moon,  to  the  contrast  of  character  between  Gabriel  Oak  and 
Frank  Troy,  and  to  Bathsheba's  infatuation  for  Troy,  which  makes 
her  deaf  to  the  suit  of  Gabriel.  We  have  also  seen  Troy  treat 
Fanny  Robin,  his  victim,  with  heartless  cruelty,  and  have  learnt 
that  Will  Robin  is  resolved  to  be  revenged  on  his  sister's  seducer. 
This  act  takes  place  in  the  autumn  outside  the  malthouse,  and  at 
its  conclusion  we  see  in  the  distance  the  glow  of  the  blazing  wheat- 
ricks. 

The  second  act  passes  at  Christmas-time  in  the  old  hall  of 
the  farmhouse,  and  contains  some  striking  passages  between 
Gabriel  Oak  and  Troy,  to  whom  Bathsheba  has  just  been  secretlv 
married,  one  of  them  reproducing  with  only  necessary  variations 
the  scene  which  in  the  novel  takes  place  between  Troy  and 
Boldwood  on  the  hill-side.  There  is  also  an  exceptionally  good 
and  effective  scene  in  which  Bathsheba,  at  Troy's  instigation,  dis- 
misses Gabriel  from  his  post,  and,  on  Troy's  subsequent  entrance 
with  a  taunt  at  Oak,  exclaims  with  a  burst  of  tear.s,  "  I  won't 
hear  a  word  against  him."  The  climax  to  which  the  act  is 
worked  up  is  the  interruption  of  the  Christmas  festivities  by 
the  news  of  Fanny  Robin's  suicide,  and  the  intervention  of 
Bathsheba  between  Gabriel  and  Troy  with  the  announcement 
that  Troy  is  her  husband.  The  scene  is  admirably  played 
by  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  as  Bathsheba,  Mr.  Kelly  as  Oak,  and 
Mr.  Barnes  as  Troy.  We  have  not,  we  think,  seen  either  Mrs. 
Bernard  Beere  or  Mr.  Barnes  to  such  advantage  before.  The 
actress  is  throughout  graceful  and  easy,  and  is  by  no  means 
deficient  either  in  tenderness  or  in  the  expression  of  varying  and 
strong  emotion.  High  praise  may  be  given  to  the  various  small 
touches  by  which  she  produces  upon  the  spectator  the  same 
general  idea  of  Bathsheba's  character  that  a  reader  gets  from 
the  novel.  The  actor  shows  us  just  the  sort  of  swaggering 
ruffian,  with  a  clever  aping  of  tine  manners,  that  Troy  in  the  play 
is  intended  to  be.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Kelly's 
style  will  guess  that  the  part  of  Oak,  with  its  steadfast  devotion 
and  its  reserve  of  strength  rarely  put  forth,  is  exactly  suited  to 
him,  and  that  he  plays  it  as  well  as  possible.  Indeed,  Mr.  Kelly's 
acting  in  this  piece,  strong,  broad,  and  yet  finished,  without  ever 
being  finikin,  might  well  serve  as  a  model  to  many  young  actors. 
Among  the  rustics,  Mr.  II.  Wood's  excellent  study  of  the  blushing 
Poorgrass  is  especially  remarkable ;  while  Messrs.  Russell  and  Med  wia 
do  well  as  Jan  Coggan  and  Matthew  Moon.  Miss  Alexis  Leighton 
gives  a  singularly  natural  and  pleasing  representation  of  Bath- 
sheba's confidential  servant,  Lydia  Smallbury.  Between  the 
second  and  third  act  two  years  elapse.  Troy,  who  after  the 
discovery  of  his  crime  has  taken  himself  oflT,  is  supposed,  as  in  the 
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novel,  to  have  been  drowned,  and  Bathsheba  is  wearing  widow's 
weeds  for  liim.  The  act — which  contains  a  very  pretty  hay- 
makers' chorus,  written  by  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  and  set  to  music  by 
Mr.  Malcolm  Lawson — works  up  to  a  charming  scene  between 
Bathsheba  and  Oak,  in  which,  on  finding  that  she  is  ready  to 
marry  him,  he  abandons  his  intention  of  leaving  the  country.  The 
scene  calls  for  and  finds  a  delicate  touch  in  the  acting  both  of  Mrs. 
Bernard  Beere  and  of  My.  Kelly.  Then  follows  a  speech  from 
Bathsheba  to  the  assembled  and  defighted  farm-labourers,  and 
then  comes  the  reappearance  of  Troy,  who  claims  his  wife, 
and  who,  as  he  goes  out,  followed  unwillingly  by  her,  is  sliot 
down  by  Will  Robin.  Troy's  telling  Bathsheba  to  leave  her 
farm  and  follow  him  has  to  be  explained  at  some  slight  sacrifice 
of  probability ;  but  this  passes  unnoticed  in  the  excitement  of  the 
scene,  which  makes  a  striking  and  fitting  conclusion  to  a  capital  play. 
With  one  exception  the  acting  is  as  good  as  the  writing,  that  ex- 
ception being  found  in  the  part  of  "  crazy  Will  Robin  the  gipsy," 
the  interpreter  of  which,  by  failing  to  give  any  hint  of  craziness, 
misses  what  might  be  a  fine  effect.  The  ineffectiveness  of  Will 
Robin,  however,  is  but  a  comparatively  small  blot  on  a  representa- 
tion of  much  excellence. 

The  production  of  Odette  at  the  ITaymarket  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  futile  supposition  that  a  play  which  has  obtained,  and  to 
some  extent  deserved,  success  with  a  Parisian  audience,  will,  when 
more  or  less  clumsily  "adapted  '  to  the  fancied  needs  of  a  London 
public,  deserve  the  same  success.  Some  such  "  adaptations " 
have  been  successful  in  their  day ;  but  the  success  has  been  in 
spite  of  the  process  of  adaptation,  and  has  been  due  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  acting  and  stage  management.  The  transmogrifica- 
tion of  Odette  offered,  it  must  be  said  in  justice  to  the  adapter  or 
adapters,  whose  names  do  not  appear,  somewhat  unusual  diffi- 
culties. The  French  play  turns  almost  wholly  on  the  fact  that  in 
France  there  is  no  law  of  divorce,  as  we  understand  the  term  in  Eng- 
land. But  then,  one  may  well  ask,  why  attempt  to  make  an  English 
play  of  a  theme  essentially  un-English  ?  Besides  this,  M.  Sardou 
has  shown  much  less  than  his  accustomed  skill  in  occupying  a  good 
deal  of  what  in  the  English  play  is  the  second  act  with  a  recapitulation 
in  dialogue  of  what  the  audience  have  seen  taking  place  before 
their  eyes  in  the  first  act.  That  the  first  act,  or  prologue,  should  be 
retained  in  the  English  version  is  reasonable  and  intelligible 
enough,  inasmuch  as  it  is,  though  unpleasant  enough,  strik- 
ingly dramatic  in  its  action.  But  a  moderate  amount  of  skill 
might  have  enabled  the  adapter  to  avoid  wearying  the  audience 
with  a  repetition  in  words  of  things  with  which  they  have  already 
been  made  fully  acquainted  by  means  of  action.  Whether  a 
greater  amount  of  skill  than  has  been  displayed  could  have  saved 
Odette  in  its  altered  form  from  being  a  decidedly  wearisome  play 
is  a  question  with  which  we  need  not  perhaps  be  concerned.  Of 
the  plot  of  tlie  piece  we  have  had  occasion  already  to  say 
something  in  connexion  with  the  correspondence  between  M.  Mario 
Uchard,  author  of  that  very  clever  play  La  Fiummina,  and  M. 
Sardou.  The  resemblance  in  situation  between  the  two  plays  is 
undeniable ;  and  Odette  comes  badly  oif  in  comparison  with  La 
JFiammina.  "  Limitation,"  to  quote  M.  Gaucher,  in  the  Heme 
Politique  et  Litteraire,  "  est  bien  evidemment  iuferieure  au 
modele." 

Odette,  as  most  of  our  readers  know  by  this  time,  is  a  guilty 
mother,  whose  husband,  discovering  her  guilt  in  the  first  act,  turns 
her  from  his  doors,  refusing  to  let  her  even  say  good-bye  to  her  child, 
to  whom  she  is  devotedly  attached,  and  refusing  also  to  divorce  her, 
lest  the  family  name  of  the  Trevenes  should  be  sullied.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  adapter  that  this  name  is  much  more 
sullied  by  Odette's  subsequent  demi-mondaine,  or  worse  than 
demi-mondaine,  exi.^tence  as  the  lawful  wile  of  Lord  Henry 
Trevene  than  it  could  have  been  if  a  divorce  had  been  resorted  to. 
For  the  rest,  the  play  turns,  much  as  Lri  Fiammina  turns,  upon 
the  difficulties  which  the  fallen  Lady  Henry's  somewhat  self- 
assertive  existence  puts  in  the  way  of  her  child's  marriage,  and 
upon  the  final  self-sacrifice  of  the  mother  to  the  happiness  of 
the  child  who  has  been  brought  up  as  motherless.  This  scheme 
naturally  gives  room  for  some  scenes  of  an  impressively  pathetic 
character,  and  Mme.  Modjeska's  acting  of  Odette,  the  mother,  gives 
-us  a  higher  idea  of  her  power  than  we  have  before  entertained. 
She  has  diminished  to  a  very  perceptible  degree  certain  tricks  of 
gesture  which  used  to  mar  her  efforts,  and  on  several  occasions 
she  gives  fitting  interpretation  to  true  passion.  But  she  is  handi- 
capped too  often,  and  notably  in  the  scene  with  the  daughter  in 
the  last  act,  by  the  inefficient  support  given  to  her.  Mr.  Bancroft, 
who  plays  Lord  Henry,  is  overweighted  by  a  part  which  should  be 
played  by  an  actor  who  is  capable  both  of  expressing,  and  of  in- 
dicating the  repression  of,  the  strongest  emotion.  The  actor 
avoids  being  either  ridiculous  or  offensive,  but  no  more  than  this 
can  be  said  in  his  favour ;  and  to  succeed  in  doing  this  and  no 
more  is  very  far  from  giving  such  a  performance  of  the  part  as  is 
called  for  by  the  needs  of  the  play.  Mrs.  Bancroft,  who  makes 
a  too  brief  appearance,  gives  a  lively  representation  of  an  adventurous 
widow.  To  Miss  Grahames  performance  of  Eva,  the  unfortunate 
daughter  of  Odette,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  word  of  praise.  Mr. 
Conway  is  natural  and  pleasant  in  a  part  which  makes  no  great  de- 
mands upon  him ;  Mr.  Cecil  appears  in  a  Desgenais  kind  of  part 
in  which  he  is  not  particularly  happy  ;  Mr.  Frank  Cooper 
plays  a  young  Irish  peer  with  just  the  right  touch  of  brogue  ;  and 
Mr.  Pinero  gives  a  most  amusing  study  of  a  small  part,  that  of  a 
London  jeweller  who  is  rooked  at  the  private  gambling  rooms  in 
which  the  third  act  passes.  Mr.  C.  Brooktield,  however,  ex- 
hibits by  far  the  best  piece  of  comedy-acting  that  is  found 


in  the  piece.  He  plays  Narcisse,  the  majordomo  of  the  gambling 
rooms  just  referral  to,  who  "  siu'prises  by  himself  "  various  more  or 
less  discreditable  branches  of  industry,  and  practises  them  all  with 
unfailing  assurance,  imperturbability,  and,  to  quote  his  puff' of  him- 
self, chic.  He  gives  us  an  entirely  unconventional  and  entirely 
true  type  of  Frenchman,  and  during  the  too  brief  time  which  his 
presence  on  the  stage  occupies,  he  manages  to  give  an  air  of  reality, 
which  without  him  is  wanting,  to  the  scene  represented.  Small 
as  in  itself  the  part  is,  the  actor  finds  in  it  an  opportunity  of  at 
once  giving  a  much-needed  touch  of  brightness  to  a  tedious  piece, 
and  of  more  than  confirming  the  high  opinion  of  his  capacity 
which  was  already  entertained. 


NEWMARKET  FIRST  SPRING  MEETING. 

I)  AGING  men  who  had  discarded  winter  clothing  on  the 
^  strength  of  the  late  genial  spring  must  have  been  astonished 
at  the  sharpness  of  the  north  wind  that  blew  across  Newmarket 
Heath  on  the  opening  day  of  the  First  Spring  Meeting.  The 
Craven  Meeting  had  begun  with  a  soft  south-west  breeze  and  warm 
sunshine,  but  a  fortnight  later  a  piercing  wind  and  heavy  down- 
pour reminded  racegoers  that  it  is  dangerous  to  give  up  thick 
fiannels  and  ulsters  before  May. 

The  Two  Thousand  Guineas  Trial  Stakes,  which  was  the  opening 
race,  belied  its  name,  as  it  threw  no  light  whatever  on  the  great 
race  of  the  meeting.  Frontier,  the  favourite,  won  by  a  neck  ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Sirdar  could  have  won  if  he  had 
liked.  As  it  was,  Sirdar  dropped  back  in  the  most  cowardly 
fashion,  just  when  he  seemed  to  be  winning  easily.  Mazurka, 
although  giving  20  lbs.  to  the  most  heavily  weighted  of  her 
opponents,  and  as  much  as  two  stone  and  a  half,  as  well  as  sex,  to 
a  horse  of  her  own  age,  was  made  the  favourite  for  the  Visitors' 
Plate.  The  race,  however,  was  won  in  the  commonest  of 
canters,  by  sLx  lengths,  by  Lord  Stamford's  Eliacin,  an  uncertain 
horse,  that  is  anything  but  likely  to  prove  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  his  backers.  After  the  Visitors'  Plate  came  a  two-year-old 
selling  plate,  for  which  a  colt  by  liosicrucian,  out  of  Lady  Flora, 
was  the  favourite.  Archer  jumped  off'  with  the  lead  on  him, 
and  kept  it  for  some  distance.  Then  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's 
Craig  Glas  made  the  running;  but  at  the  Bushes  a  despised 
outsider  called  Bustle  went  to  the  front,  and  won  a  good  race 
by  a  neck.  As  much  as  10  to  i  had  been  offered  in  vain  before 
the  race  against  the  winner,  who  is  a  bay  filly  by  Blue  Gown, 
out  of  Her  Ladyship.  She  had  been  purchased  as  a  yearling  for 
100  guineas,  and  she  was  now  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  for 
310  guineas.  The  First  Welter  Handicap  brought  out  a  field  of 
sixteen  horses.  Wood  and  Archer's  mounts.  Goggles  and  Knight 
of  Burghley,  were  made  respectively  first  and  second  favourites. 
Goggles  won  easily  by  a  length  and  a  half  I'rom  Chichester, 
Mistake  being  third.  Old  Strathavon  won  a  selling  plate  with 
great  ease,  but  nobody  could  be  persuaded  to  make  a  bid  for 
him  after  the  race.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  Bulbul  would 
win  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes ;  but,  after  making  the  running 
as  far  as  the  Bushes,  he  was  beaten,  and  Incendiary  took  the 
lead.  As  Incendiary  came  into  the  dip  odds  were  laid  on 
him,  but  his  roaring  began  to  tell  when  he  came  to  the  ascent 
at  the  finish,  and  Count  Lagrange's  Maskelyne  passed  him 
by  a  length  and  a  half  at  the  winning-post.  The  Cambridge 
Biennial  ouly  produced  a  match  between  a  couple  of  two-year-olds 
called  Speedvpell  .and  Ziska,  of  which  the  iirst  named  was  the 
favourite.  It  was  a  hollow  afi'air.  The  good-looking  Speedwell 
led  throughout  the  race,  and  eventually  won  in  a  canter  by  four 
lengths.  Very  moderate  racing  in  atrocious  weather  did  not 
make  a  very  auspicious  opening  for  the  Newmarket  First  Spring 
Meeting. 

The  second  day  of  the  meeting  was  but  little  more  agreeable 
than  the  first.  About  all  that  could  be  said  was  that  it  did  not 
rain  all  day ;  but  while  the  horses  were  being  saddled  for  the 
Two  Thousand  there  was  a  pelting  shower,  which  sadly  spoiled 
what  is  usually  the  most  interesting  half-hour  of  the  meeting. 
The  racing  began  with  the  Prince  of  W^ales's  Stakes,  for  which 
Eusobe  was  made  first  favourite.  Maskelyne,  the  winner  of 
the  race  of  the  same  name  of  the  previous  day,  was  almost  as 
much  fancied ;  and  Privateer,  the  only  other  starter,  was  also 
supposed  to  have  a  fair  chance.  The  course  was  a  long  one,  being 
more  than  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length  ;  but  Maskelyne  made 
all  the  runniug  and  won  in  a  canter  by  four  lengths.  Half-a-dozen 
two-year-olds  came  out  for  the  next  race,  and  Chicard  was  made 
a  strong  favourite  :  but  the  race  was  won  by  General  Wilson,  who 
had  been  the  least  fancied  of  the  whole  batch.  We  described  the 
race  for  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  last  week.  It  was  a  dull  race 
to  an  ordinary  spectator,  although  its  antecedents  had  been  verv 
exciting.  There  was  not  much  interest  taken  in  the  three  races 
that  followed  it.  Wood  won  a  hundred-guinea  selling  plate  on 
Lowland  Duke  for  Sir  George  Chetwynd.  The  winner  was  bought 
in  for  500  guineas,  which  apparently  made  a  loss  of  300  guineas  for 
his  owner,  as,by  the  conditions  of  the  race,  the  winner  was  to  be  sold 
for  200/.  only.  Another  selling  plate,  for  which  thirteen  two-year- 
olds  started,  was  won  by  Le  Notre.  Eliacin  was  made  favourite 
for  the  Stand  Stakes,  which  was  the  last  race  of  the  day ;  but  Archer 
waited  very  judiciously  with  Eastern  Empress,  and,  bringing  her  to 
the  front  in  the  Abingdon  Dip,  he  never  allowed  her  to  be  headed 
again,  and  won  rather  easily  by  half  a  length.    Those  people  who 
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remained  to  see  the  last  three  races  came  in  for  a  very  heavy 
drenching.  The  rain,  the  wind,  the  scratching  of  Gerald  at  the 
eleventh  honr,  and  the  poorness  of  the  great  race  itself,  all  tended 
to  make  the  Two  Thousand  day  of  1882  one  of  the  most  unplea- 
sant ever  known. 

At  last  there  was  a  fine  day,  and  after  the  fuss  and  the  storms 
of  the  Wednesday,  the  quiet  and  the  sunshine  of  the  Thursday 
•were  very  acceptable.  During  the  morning  some  horses  belonging 
to  the  late  Lord  Wilton  and  Mr.  Etches  were  sold  for  good  prices. 
A  two-year-old  filly  by  Hermit,  called  Blue  Rock,  went  for  2,300 
guineas,  and  three  other  two-year-olds  by  the  same  horse  brought 
in  sums  varying  from  1,000  to  1,250  guineas.  The  two  five-year- 
olds  Cylinder  and  Toastmaster  sold  for  1,020  and  810  guineas,  but 
old  Cradle  only  realized  270.  The  racing  of  the  day  was  not  par- 
ticularly exciting.  In  the  first  race,  Fordham  on  Vanderhum 
waited  with  great  judgment  on  Wood,  who  was  riding  the  Sweet- 
briar  filly.  Between  the  Dip  and  the  winning-post  Vanderhum 
got  the  better  of  his  opponent,  and  won  a  pretty  race  by  half  a 
length.  Then  followed  a  Maiden  Riders' and  Apprentices' Plate.  In- 
experienced jockeys  generally  manage  to  upset  the  calculations  of 
the  learned,  and  the  race  in  question  was  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
One  of  the  lads  could  not  manage  his  horse  at  the  starting-post, 
and  there  was  a  long  delay  in  consequence.  The  rider  of  the 
favourite,  on  whom  odds  were  laid,  got  ofi'too  badly  to  have  much 
chance  of  winning,  and  a  despised  outsider,  against  whom  10 
to  I  had  been  laid,  made  the  running  from  start  to  finish,  and 
reached  the  winning-post  eight  lengths  in  advance  of  the  nearest  of 
the  field.  Fordham  was  successful  again  in  a  two-year-old  race,  for 
which  a  dozen  started.  La  Belle  Henriette,  a  filly  by  Rosicrucian, 
was  the  winner,  and  she  was  decidedly  the  best  looking  of  the 
lot.  There  was  a  very  severe  race  for  the  Selling  Stakes  that 
followed.  The  two-year-old,  July,  won  by  a  neck,  Scholastica 
being  second,  a  head  only  in  front  of  Caucasus,  who  had  been  the 
first  favourite.  The  winner  had  been  an  extreme  outsider.  Wood 
won  the  April  Handicap  on  Exile  II.,  who  ran  in  a  very  un- 
generous fashion,  and  would  evidently  have  preferred  being  beaten 
to  winning,  if  his  jockey  had  permitted  it.  Twelve  two-year-olds 
came  out  for  the  Stud  Produce  Stakes,  which  was  won  by  a 
rather  small  but  strong-loined  filly  by  Balfe,  named  Songless. 
Fordham  won  a  third  race  on  Bulbul  in  a  Biennial,  which  concluded 
the  racing  of  the  day. 

The  One  Thousand  Guineas  was  unusually  interesting  because 
Shotover,  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand,  was  among  the 
starters.  After  her  victory  of  the  Wednesday,  she  had  for  a 
short  time  been  actually  first  favourite  for  the  Derby  ;  but  she  soon 
settled  down  into  a  good  second  favourite.  Two  others  starters 
for  the  One  Thousand  were  St.  Marguerite  and  Nellie,  who  had 
been  in  the  highest  class  of  two-year-olds  of  last  year.  St. 
Marguerite  had  been,  on  her  best  form,  within  about  4  lbs.  of  the 
best  of  her  year;  but  she  had  run  very  indiS'erently  at  the  late  Craven 
Meeting,  and  she  was  distrusted  in  consequence.  The  very  heavy 
odds  of  4  to  I  were  laid  on  Shotover,  10  to  i  was  laid  against  each 
of  the  two  fillies  St.  Marguerite  and  Nellie,  and  as  much  as  40  and 
50  to  I  was  laid  against  Maritornes,  Gaydene,  and  Actress.  When 
the  competitors  were  being  saddled  for  the  race,  the  chances  of  two 
of  the  three  favourites  appeared  in  some  jeopardy  ;  for  Shotover 
managed  to  get  loose,  and  was  about  to  start  ort'  on  an  expedition 
of  her  own,  quite  irrespective  of  her  engagement  in  the  One 
Thousand,  when  she  was  fortunately  captured.  Nellie,  after 
showing  a  good  deal  of  ill  temper,  broke  loose  also,  and  rearing 
straight  up  fell  heavily  backwards.  At  last  all  the  half-dozen 
fillies  arrived  at  the  starting  post  and  were  sent  oft'  on  their 
journey,  but  only  the  three  favourites  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
contest.  Nellie,  in  spite  of  her  fall,  made  most  of  the  running,  but 
she  was  joined  by  the  two  other  favourites  half  way  down  the 
hill.  From  this  point  there  was  a  magnificent  race  up  to  the  very 
winning-post  itself.  St.  Marguerite  and  Shotover  got  a  trifle  in 
front  of  Nellie  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  in  the  dip  St.  Marguerite 
gained  a  little  advantage  over  Shotover ;  but  she  seemed  to  have 
made  her  extreme  efi'ort,  and  swerved  slightly  as  if  in  distress. 
Shotover  had  also  had  enough  of  it,  and  Nellie,  too,  had  run  her- 
self out.  As  the  winning-post  was  passed,  St.  Marguerite,  ridden 
by  Wood,  was  just  a  neck  in  front  of  Shotover,  who  was  ridden 
by  Cannon,  while  Nellie,  with  Fordham  on  her  back,  was  but  a 
head  behind  Shotover.  A  finer  finish  for  the  One  Thousand 
has  rarely  been  seen.  After  the  race,  Shotover  for  the  moment 
went  back  from  5  to  i  to  20  to  i  for  the  Derby.  The  first,  second, 
and  third  in  the  One  Thousand  are  by  Hermit.  St.  Marguerite's  dam, 
Devotion,  was  by  Stock  well,  and  hergranddam  was  by  Touchstone. 
The  opening  race  of  the  day  was  a  dull  aft'air ;  but  there  was  a 
line  struggle,  in  the  second  race,  between  Red  Wolf  and  Low- 
land Duke,  ridden  by  Fordham  and  Wood,  the  former  getting  the 
best  of  it  by  a  short  head.  There  was  a  grand  race,  too,  in  the 
Two-year-old  Selling  Stakes  that  followed,  between  two  horses 
ridden  by  the  same  jockeys,  and  this  time  Wood  turned  the 
tables  on  Fordham,  winning  on  Alizon,  by  a  neck.  The  Sweet- 
briar  colt  had  a  very  hollow  victory  in  the  Welter  Handicap, 
winning  in  a  canter  by  three  lengths.  Then  came  the  One 
Thousand,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  the  day's  proceed- 
mgs  were  wound  up  by  a  match,  and  by  a  race  that  was  virtually 
a  match.  In  the  latter,  Archer  was  riding  Merinos,  and 
Cannon  Milord.  Milord  made  the  running  until  half  way  up 
the  cords,  where  Archer  attempted  to  challenge  upon  Merinos ; 
but  the  brute  tried  to  bolt,  and  absolutely  refused  to  race  with  his 
opponent.  This  was  lucky  for  Milord,  as  he  also  was  exceedingly 
iisinclined  to  race;  anl  at  the  finish  it  was  not  so  much  a 


question  of  which  horse  could  contrive  to  win  as  of  which  horse 
could  contrive  to  lose.  As  it  turned  out,  it  was  Archer's  mount 
that  was  clever  enough  to  get  beaten.  Pebble  and  Alfonso  were 
ridden  in  their  match  by  Fordliam  and  Archer.  Nearly  2  to  i 
was  laid  on  Archer's  mount ;  but  Fordham  led  throughout  oa 
Pebble,  and  won  very  cleverly  by  half  a  length.  Although  the 
previous  night  had  been  stormy,  the  weather  on  the  Friday  was 
very  fine.  The  jockey  Cannon  was  particularly  successful,  winning^ 
three  races  during  the  day.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  racing 
during  the  week  was  very  indiflerent;  and,  as  a  whole,  the  First 
Spring  Meeting  could  not  ba  called  a  success. 


REVIEWS. 


FREEMAN'S  REIGN  OF  WILLIAM  RUFUS.* 

ALL  students  of  history  will  rejoice  that  Mr.  Freeman  has 
been  able  to  carry  out  the  design  foreshadowed  by  him  in 
his  last  volume  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  of  some  day  completing 
the  sketch  which  he  there  gave  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus. 
We  have  now  the  finished  picture  before  us — to  drop  metaphor, 
we  have  in  these  two  volumes  a  detailed  ficcount  of  that  and  part 
of  the  next  reign,  forming  a  worthy  sequel  to  the  Norman  Conqtiest. 
From  Mr.  Freeman's  point  of  view — or  rather  from  one  of  hia 
points  of  view,  for  he  looks  at  his  subject  in  many  aspects — the 
period  from  the  accession  of  William  Rufus  down  to  the  overthrow 
of  Robert  of  Belleme  by  King  Henry  was  the  time  in  which  waa 
worked  out  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  English  nation  to  the 
Norman  Conquest,  of  nationalizing,  as  Mr.  Freeman  expresses  it, 
the  Conquest  and  the  dynasty  which  the  Conquest  had  brought 
in.  The  problem  was  only  not  solved  under  Rufus,  because 
Rufus  was  morally  incapable,  not  indeed  of  rising  to  the  situa- 
tion, but  of  keeping  himself  there.  For  one  brief  space  of  time, 
when  his  political  perceptions  were  sharpened  by  fear  and 
self-interest,  he  did  assume  the  position  of  an  English  king,  and 
English  loyalty  responded  to  his  call  with  a  zeal  which  would 
have  touched  the  heart  of  any  man  who  was  worthy  of  it.  Being 
what  he  was,  Rufus  threw  his  chance  away;  and,  "if  he  did  not 
strictly  become  an  oppressor  of  Englishmen  as  Englishmen,  it  was 
only  because  he  became  the  common  oppressor  and  enemy  of  man- 
kind." His  brother  Henry  had  the  same  chance,  and  did  not  so 
throw  it  away.  Mr.  Freeman  has  carried  the  tale  down  to  the 
surrender  of  Shrewsbury  by  the  rebel  Robert  of  Belleme,  because, 
in  his  view,  that  event  marks  the  end  of  the  struggle  which  de- 
cided "  that,  though  the  Norman  was  to  reign  in  England,  he  was 
to  reign  only  by  putting  on  the  character  of  an  English  king, 
called  to  his  throne  by  the  voice  of  Englishmen,  and  guarded 
there  by  their  loyalty  against  the  plots  and  assaults  of  Norman 
rebels." 

We  shall  not  waste  time  and  words  in  praising  this  book. 
When  we  have  said  that  it  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  we  have 
said  all  that  is  necessary.  There  are  no  signs  of  the  weari- 
ness and  exhaustion  that  sometimes  mark  a  continuation.  Mr. 
Freeman  is  as  profoundly  interested  in  his  work,  as  decided  in 
his  views  of  right  and  wrong,  as  minute  and  careful  in  work- 
ing out  every  detail,  as  ever.  The  lists  of  additions  and  cor- 
rections to  each  volume  show  how  down  to  the  last  moment  he 
is  on  the  watch  for  any  fragment  of  information  that  may  com- 
plete or  rectify  the  statements  in  the  text.  Evidently  he  never 
says  to  himself,  "  Mon  siege  est  fait."  Here  too,  as  in  his  former 
works,  we  are  struck  by  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  study  the 
ground  and  the  buildings  which  form  the  scenery  of  his  drama. 
Mr.  Freeman's  standard  as  to  an  historian's  duty  in  this  respect  is 
known  to  be  a  high  one  ;  and  if  he  has  ever  failed  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  inch  of  the  ground,  he  holds 
himselt  bound  to  acknowledge  as  much  to  his  readers,  and  to  tell 
them  exactly  where  he  has  or  has  not  been.  Thus  he  candidly 
confesses,  "  Where  I  feel  a  real  deficiency  "  of  knowledge  "  is  ia 
Hampshire."  It  is  not  every  writer  who,  even  it'  he  thinks  him- 
self deficient  in  knowledge,  can  afford  to  mention  the  fact. 
Naturally  Mr.  Freeman  is  wroth  with  anything  that  impedes  the 
historian  in  his  topographical  studies,  with  any  removal  of  historic 
landmarks,  or  destruction  of  historic  relics.  He  is  pathetic  on  the 
disfigurement  of  the  keep  at  Carlisle  "  by  the  unhappy  use  of  the 
Castle  as  a  barrack,"  though,  after  all,  in  its  best  days,  a  castle 
must  have  been  something  very  like  a  barrack ;  he  is  indignant 
because  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  Aberlleiniog  are,  "  after  tha 
usual  senseless  and  provoking  fashion,  masked  with  trees."  Many 
will  sympathize  with  his  wail  over  the  frightful  havoc — we  use  his 
own  expressions — undergone  by  the  "  metropolis  of  Normandy,"  a 
havoc  which  moves  him  to  the  pitch  of  talking  of''  the  daemon  of 
modern  improvement."  On  these  points  at  least,  Mr.  Freeman  is 
a  thorough  Conservative.  Bitterest  of  all  are  his  lamentations 
over  the  changes  wrought  at  Le  Mans  in  order  to  make  a  road 
from  the  modern  part  of  the  town  to  the  river.  '•  Some  conceited 
mayor  or  prefect,''  he  says  in  a  note,  "  doubtless  looks  on  all  this 
brutal  destruction  as  a  noble  exploit."  l^Iichel  B.istien,  the  ideal 
enlightened  Republican  of  Erckmann-Chatrian,  would  certainly 
look  on  it  in  such  a  light,  at  legist  if  we  mayjud/e  from  his  re- 
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marks  on  Angers: — "  Je  n'ai  jamais  rieu  trouve  de  beau  dans  ces 
nids  a  rats,  que  les  gens  se  donnent  Fair  d'admirer  par  desoeuvre- 
ment ;  j'ai  toujours  mieux  aime  le  neuf." 

But  we  must  not  let  the  lively  little  revelations  which  Mr. 
Freeman  from  time  to  time  makes  of  his  own  feelings  distract  us. 
As  it  is,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  most 
striking  points  of  the  took.  For  eloquence  there  is,  in  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  not  so  much  scope  as  there  was  in  the  preceding 
work.  There  is  no  battle  to  compare  in  interest  with  that  of 
Senlac,  or  even  of  Stamford-Bridge,  no  hero  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  Harold  or  of  the  Great  William.  The  tale  in  fact  lacks  a 
secular  hero,  though  in  Anselm  we  have  one  of  the  noblest  of 
spiritual  heroes.  We  learn  indeed  to  admire  and  love  Ilelias  of 
Maine;  but  his  part  is  necessarily  episodical,  and  only  indirectly 
concerns  England.  William  Rufus  is  a  striking  figure  and  a 
curious  psychological  study,  but  hardly  a  hero,  not  even  a  bad 
one.  In  spite  of  his  "  magnanimitas and  his  chivalry,  whether 
in  their  better  or  their  v/orse  developments,  Ilufus  strikes  us 
as  having  in  him  a  strong  dash  of  vulgarity.  Perhaps  the 
base  blood  inherited  from  the  tanner's  daughter  came  out.  In 
his  interview  with  the  captive  Helias,  whom  he  first  jeers  at 
and  finally  abuses,  we  see  this  vulgarity  of  manner,  though  we 
must  admit  thai  in  act  he  behaved  like  a  gentleman  on  that 
occasion.  After  Eufus,  his  brother  Henry  stands  forth  as  the 
chief  character ;  but  though  Mr.  Freeman  sets  before  us  Henry's 
claims  to  honour  as  the  Lion  of  Justice,  "  the  re-founder  of 
the  English  nation,"  the  King  in  whose  time,  in  the  em- 
phatic words  of  the  Chronicler,  "  none  durst  misdo  against 
other,"  it  is  not  possible  to  make  him  personally  lovable.  The 
story  of  his  dealings  with  Oonan  of  Rouen  is  so  well  told  as  to 
leave  on  the  hearer  an  impression  of  shuddering  disgust  which  it  is 
hard  to  get  over.  The  ^theling  Henry,  not  as  jet  King,  leads  the 
captured  Communist — the  word  is  accurate,  for  Conan  had  headed 
the  movement  for  establishing  a  commune — to  the  topmost  story 
of  the  castle-tower,  and  thence  in  cold  mockery  points  out  the 
beauties  of  the  landscape  and  the  magnificence  of  the  city  below, 
and  bids  him  look  how  goodly  a  land  it  is  which  he  would  fain 
have  ruled.  When  the  taunted  victim,  praying  vainly  for  life, 
for  shriving-time  at  least,  has  drunk  deep  enough  of  the  bitterness 
of  death,  Henry  with  his  own  hands  hurls  him  headlong  from  the 
window.  Of  the  death  of  Rufus  Mr.  Freeman  commits  himself  to 
no  one  version,  though  he  discusses  all.  His  reflections  on  the 
subject  are  too  long  to  quote  in  full ;  but  we  give  a  few  of  the 
most  striking  sentences : — 

Of  all  the  endings  of  kings  in  our  long  history,  the  two  most  impressive 
are  surely  the  two  that  are  most  opposite.  There  is  the  death  of  the  king 
who  fell  suddenly  in  the  height  of  his  power,  by  an  unknown  hand  in  the 
thickest  depths  of  the  forest  ;  and  there  is  the  death  of  the  king  who,  fallen 
irom  his  power,  was  brought  forth  to  die  by  the  stroke  of  the  headsman, 
before  the  windows  of  his  own  palace,  in  the  sight  of  his  people  and  of  the 
■iun.  The  striking  nature  of  the  tale  is  worthy  of  its  long  remembrance  ; 
but  one  could  almost  wish  that  the  name  of  the  supposed  actor  in  the  death 
of  Rufus  had  never  attached  itself  to  the  story.  The  dark  words  of  the 
Chronicle  are  in  truth  more  impressive  than  the  tale,  true  or  false,  of 
Walter  Tirel.  Rufus  was  shot  in  his  hunting  from  his  own  men.  That  is 
enough  ;  his  day  was  over.  A  life  was  ended,  stained  with  deeds  which, 
in  our  history  at  least,  stand  out  without  fellow  before  or  after,  but  a  life 
in  which  we  maj'  here  and  there  see  signs  of  great  powers  wasted,  even  of 
momentary  feelings  which  might  have  been  trained  into  something  nobler. 
As  it  is,  the  career  of  William  the  Red  is  one  of  which  the  kindest  words 
that  we  can  say  are  that  he  always  kept  his  v,-ord  when  it  was  plighted  in 
a  certain  form,  and  that  he  was  less  cruel  in  his  own  person  than  many 
men  of  his  time,  than  some  better  men  than  himself.  But,  however  we 
judge  of  the  man,  there  is  but  one  judgement  to  be  passed  on  the  reign.  The 
iirrow,  by  whomsoever  shot,  set  England  free  from  oppression  such  as  she 
never  felt  before  or  after  at  the  hand  of  a  single  man. 

The  chivalrous  element  in  the  character  of  Rufus  is  perhaps 
msisted  on  in  a  somewhat  irritating  manner.  Mr.  Freeman  enjoys 
girding  at  "  chivalry  "  by  holding  up  the  Red  King  as  its  repre- 
sentative. But  he  surely  need  not  have  gone  four  centuries  out  of 
tiia  way  to  attack  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  or,  if  he  did,  he  might 
uave  stated  the  case  more  fairly.  He  taxes  Bayard  with  liavino-, 
,it  the  siege  of  Padua  in  1509,  "  refused  to  expose  himself  to  toils 

if  war  which  were  too  dangerous  for  any  but  the  base  churl"  

ihat  is,  he  refused,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  comrades,  to 
mount  to  the  breach  intermingled  with  low-born  landsknechts.  But 
the  refusal  was  qualified  by  an  ofler,  which  Mr.  Freeman  alto- 
gether ignores,  to  lead  the  way  in  company  with  the  German 
nobles.  And  if  Bayard's  courage  is  to  be  called  in  question 
igainst  this  incident  at  Padua  must  in  fairness  be  set  his  beha- 
viour at  Brescia,  where  he  volunteered  himself  and  his  company 
for  the  first  attack,  and  this  on  the  express  ground  that  the  less 
well-armed  foot— Mr.  Freeman's  "base  churls  "—would  find  the 
vvork  too  hot  for  them  unsupported.  In  contrast  to  Bayard,  Mr. 
b  reeman  cites  the  worthies  of  an  earlier  age,  guiltless  of  chivalry— 
flerlwin  pleading  the  cause  of  his  plundered  peasants,  Harold 
indignantly  refusing  to  ravage  his  subjects'  lands.  Yet  did  not 
,iayard  display  similar  feeling  when,  in  an  age  of  cruel  and  reck- 
less warfare,  he  set  his  face  against  the  wantou  firing  of  dwellino-- 
aouses,  and  made  it  his  rule  to  pay  his  way  even  "  en  pays 
le  conqueste  "  F  "  Dieu  ne  m'a  pas  mis  en  ce  monde  pour  vivre 
le  pillage  ne  de  rapine,"  he  said,  when  remonstrated  with  upon 
Ills  last  eccentricity,  in  words  which  we  should  assuredly  have 
leen  called  upon  to  admire  had  they  been  uttered  by  Harold. 
•  The  most  truly  chivalrous  deed  ever  done,"  Mr.  Freeman  goes 
-in  to  tell  us,  was  the  massacre  of  Limoges.  Had  this  teen  so,  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  chivalrous  Froissart  speaking  of  it  with 
tpproval.  In  reality,  he  treats  it  as  inde.'ensible— he'' cannot  tell 
-le  says,  how  the  Prince  could  be  so  merciless— and  he  expresses 


the  utmost  commiseration  for  the  sufferers.  But  on  this  subject 
the  tone  of  Mr.  Freeman's  remarks  irresistibly  suggests  that  in  his 
eyes  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the  Black  Prince  is,  not 
so  much  that  he  slaughtered  three  thousand  non-combatants,  as 
that  he  forbore  to  slaughter  three  knights  whose  valour  in  fighting 
a  losing  battle  had  won  his  admiration. 

To  return  to  the  matter  in  hand,  from  which  Mr.  Freeman  him- 
self has  diverted  us,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the 
book  is  the  careful  working  out  of  the  trial  of  the  rebel  Bishop  of 
Durham,  William  of  St.-Calais.  The  story  is  perhaps,  as  Mr. 
F'reeman  half  admits,  rather  wearisome  ;  but  it  is  of  considerable 
value  as  illustrating  constitutional  history.  It  brings  out,  too,  the 
important  fact  that  it  was  William  of  St.-Oalais,  and  not 
Anselm,  who  first  set  the  example  of  appealing  to  Rome.  Atten- 
tion must  also  be  drawn  to  the  account  of  the  diplomatic  mission 
to  lingland  of  Geronto,  Abbot  of  St.  Benignus  at  Dijon,  to  which, 
says  Mr.  Freeman,  "  I  have  never  seen  any  reference  in  any  modern 
writer  whatever."  It  is  interesting  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  E.  0.  Waters,  "  that  there  lurks  in  manuscript  a  cartulary  of 
Colchester  Abbey,  which  contains  distinct  proof  that  Henry  I. 
spoke  English  familiarly."  This  Mr.  Freeman  has  always  con- 
sidered as  certain  "  as  anything  that  rested  on  mere  inference  can 
be " :  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  his  belief  thus  confirmed. 
With  his  wonted  scrupulousness,  he  is  careful  to  warn  us  that  he 
has  not  himself  consulted  the  manuscript : — ■ 

In  the  stor}-,  as  told  me  by  Mr.  Waters,  a  document  partly  in  English  is 
prodnced  in  the  King's  presence  ;  the  clerk  in  whose  hands  it  is  put  breaks 
down  at  the  English  part ;  the  King  takes  the  parchment,  and  reads  and 
explains  it  with  ease. 

The  career  of  that  clever  scoundrel  Randolf  Flambard  is  traced 
at  full  length.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Freeman  is  now  inclined 
to  doubt  whether,  as  has  been  generally  inferred  from  an  entry  in 
Domesday,  Randolf  had  held  lands  in  England  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  the  Confessor.  There  is  much  that  is  interesting  about 
another  man,  for  whom  scoundrel  would  be  but  a  mild  term,  the 
fiendish  Robert  of  Belleme,  who,  Mr.  Freeman  tells  us,  bears  in 
the  traditions  of  Maine  "the  frightful  surname  which  has  been  so 
unfairly  transferred  to  the  father  of  the  Conqueror."  Some  remains 
of  dykes  near  Robert  of  Belleme's  castle  of  Saones  are  still  spoken 
of  as  the  work  of  "Robert  the  Devil."  Mythologists  will  be 
grateful  for  this  contribution  towards  the  history  of  that  puzzling 
legendary  hero,  whose  name  has  by  turns  been  famous  in  mystery- 
play,  in  the  pages  of  the  Bihliotheque  hleue,  on  the  operatic  stasre, 
and  in  the  annals  of  the  Turf.  To  turn  from  the  sinner  to  the 
saint,  we  should  like  to  say  something  about  Mr.  Freeman's  account 
of  the  career  of  Anselm,  of  whom  he  takes,  as  might  be  expected. 
Dean  Church's  view,  not  Dean  Hook's  ;  but  our  limits  forbid.  The 
book  is  a  mine  of  wealth  not  easily  to  be  exhausted  ;  and  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  history  of  our  land  will  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Freeman  for  this  latest  of  his  many  contributions  to  our  stores  of 
knowledge. 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  SOUDAN.* 

rnilE  great  efforts  made  by  Ismail  Pasha,  while  he  was  Khedive 
J-   of  Egypt,  to  found  an  African  empire  were  hardly  appre- 
ciated here  at  their  full  importance.    That  astute  ruler  failed  by 
undertaking  too  much.    It  was  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  do 
all  he  attempted.  It  would  have  taxed  the  powers  of  a  much  more 
gifted  _  mind  than  his  to  be  supreme  at  once  in  every  branch  of 
administration,  or  to  carry  on  at  the  same  moment  schemes  for 
foreign  loans,  for  military  expeditions,  for  vast  buildings,  for 
engineering  works,  and,  above  all,  for  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  those  Europeans  who  were  supposed  to  watch  his  proceedino-s. 
In  adding  the  Soudan  to  his  dominions  Ismail  accomplished, °or 
nearly  accomplished,  several  dift'erent  objects.    He  did  not  quite- 
succeed, _  for  the  reason  we  have  indicated.    His  efforts  were 
spasmodic,  and   the  pressure   he  could  put  on  the  province 
was  never  continuous.    But  he  did  contrive  to  increase  enor- 
mously his  private  possessions,  to  regulate  and  tax  effectually 
the  great  trade  of  the  upper  Nile  ;  and,  while  persuading  his- 
English  admirers  that  he  was  zealous  for  the  s uppressioli  of 
the  slave  trade,  if  not  of  slavery,  he  managed  to  furnish  his 
army  with  whole  regiments  of  tractable  soldiers  at  a  nominal 
cost,  some  of  which  at  least  was  defrayed  by  benevolent  people 
here.    The  volumes  published  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Felkin  con- 
tain very  straightforward  and  simple  notes  on  this  subject.  There 
is  a  remarkable  absence  of  passion  or  enthusiasm  in  iMr.  Felkin's 
narrative.    He  gives  us  his  own  opinion  calmly,  and,  thouo-h  he 
must  be  aware  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  that  of  many  of 
his  countrymen,  he  does  not  argue,  but  states  facts.  So  long  as  the 
demand  for  slaves  exists,  he  says,  so  long  will  it  be  supplied  The 
only  way  to  prevent  the  capture  of  slaves  in  the  interior  is  to  put 
an  end  to  their  sale  in  Lower  Egypt.    The  slave-trade  horrors 
have  greatly  increased.    The  price  of  human  beings  has  risen  so 
enormously  that  the  driver  does  not  find  it  worth  his  while  to 
bestow  even  the  little  care  he  used  to  show,  but  has  become  utterly 
careless  as  to  the  waste  of  life,  since  he  can  get  as  much 
for   one  slave  now  as  he   used  to  get  for  half   a  dozen. 
"  My  own  conviction,"  says  Mr.  Felkin,  "  is,  that  all  attempts 
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to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  Egypt  should  cease 
|until,  the  moment  for  real  action  having  arrived,  it  is 
finally  determined  to  crush  the  inhuman  trade."  At  present  all 
that  is  done  is  to  force  the  caravans  to  take  unfrequented  routes, 
by  which  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves  are  enormously  increased,  and 
the  authorities  at  Sioot  or  Assooan  are  able  to  report  that  "  no 
slaves  have  passed  this  way."  To  justify  Ismail's  annexation  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  Soudan,  and,  indeed,  of  the  upper  Nile 
provinces  in  general,  is  "a  point  of  great  delicacy  and  dilficulty." 
The  slave-dealers  went  first.  The  Khedive's  troops  followed, 
ostensibly  to  curb  the  misdeeds  of  the  dealers.  But,  except  in  the 
province  ruled  by  Gordon  Pasha,  and  now  by  Emin  Bey,  the  slave 
trade  was  not  suppressed.  The  Khedive  and  his  Ministers — all  the 
authorities,  in  short — connived  at  it.  The  local  governors  were, 
and  indeed  are,  underpaid,  and  must  depend  on  "  baelfsheesh." 
The  traders  are  willing  to  pay.  Mr.  Felkin  advocates  the 
appointment  of  European  governors.  But  they  would  require  higher 
salaries,  and  on  the  other  baud  would  accept  no  "  backsheesh." 
In  the  present  outcry  against  the  employment  of  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  in  Egypt  the  agitators  forget  that,  though  natives  can 
be  found  to  do  their  work  quite  as  well  at  a  lower  price,  natives 
cannot  be  found  who  will  be  proof  against  bribery.  But,  as  Mr. 
Felkin  observes,  putting  his  finger  on  the  actual  spot,  before  con- 
demning too  severely  the  venality  of  the  lower  officials,  "  it  should  be 
remembered  that  those  higher  in  authority  have  another  and  very 
cogent  reason  for  permitting  the  continuance  of  the  slave  razzias." 
This, he  proceeds  to  point  out,  is  the  fact  that  "by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  Egyptian  army  consists  of  so-called  liberated  slaves." 

It  is  high  time  this  point  should  be  clearly  stated  in  England, 
and  Mr.  Felkin  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  Where,  he  asks,  can 
the  negro  regiments  in  the  Egyptian  service  be  recruited  if  no 
slave  caravans  are  "  captured  "  to  provide  the  raw  material  ?  "  The 
necessity  for  such  a  large  army  is  not  at  all  obvious,  for  the  duty 
of  the  Egyptian  troops  ought  to  be  simph-  the  maintenance  of 
order  throughout  the  country."  The  only  reason  for  keeping  up 
an  army  of  defence  is  the  fear  of  an  Aby.?siniau  invasion  ;  but  this 
can  be  avoided  by  granting  to  King  Johannis  a  sea  border  and 
seaport  town.  "  If  any  one  has  a  right  to  Massowah,  it  is  the 
English."  We  held  it  during  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  and 
Ismail  Pasha  seized  it  in  the  confused  time  which  followed* 
our  withdrawal.  Mr.  Felkin  tells  clearly  the  story  of  the  rebellion 
of  Suleyman  Bey,  thS  difficulty  of  Gordon  Pasha's  position,  the 
defeat  of  Suleyman  by  Gessi  Pasha,  the  intrigues  of  Sebehr  Pasha 
at  Cairo,  the  favour  shown  him  by  the  Khedive,  and  the  device 
of  "a  nicely  graduated  series  of  insults"  to  compel  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  Governor-General  who  was  endangering  the  very 
existence  of  the  slave  trade.  At  present  most  of  the  population 
of  Darfoor  is  "  occupied  in  providing  food  and  water  for  the  slave 
caravans."  Gessi  Pasha,  whose  loss  has  been  a  great  blow  to 
the  prospects  of  civilization,  and  whose  treatment  by  the  present 
rulers  of  Egypt  shows  how  completely  English  abolitionists  are 
deceived,  wrote  in  May  1880  that  he  had  been  able,  with  a  view  to 
testing  the  producing  capabilities  of  his  province,  to  collect  in  a 
short  time  150  lbs.  of  caoutchouc  ;  that  he  reckoned  in  the  follow- 
ing season  on  having  400  cwt..  of  tamarinds  ;  that  he  knew  of  a 
whole  forest  of  arrowroot  and  another  of  gum-producing  trees  ;  that 
cotton  succeeded  admirably;  and  that  iron,  honey,  butter,  copper, 
and  other  articles  of  merchandise  were  in  abundance.  Yet  with 
all  this  wealth  of  a  legitimate  kind,  the  Turkish  Pashas  who  are 
the  real  rulers  of  Egypt  decree  otherwise,  and  the  lives  of  noble 
men  like  Gessi  are  sacrificed  by  pett}'  intrigues,  while  slavery, 
with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  is  no  nearer  abolition  than  before 
Ismail  first. began  to  make  his  deceptive  professions. 

Mr.  Ensor's  account  of  Darfoor  and  the  upper  part  of  Nubia  is 
written  from  an  engineer's  point  of  view,  but  is  of  importance  as 
showing  how  easily  the  country  may  be  opened  up.  Day  after  day  he 
notes  the  facility  with  which  lines  might  be  laid.    His  geographical 
and  historical  chapter  is  far  the  best  in  a  book  made  up  of  per- 
sonal adventures  of  no  particular  intere.st,  told  in  a  turgid  and  ' 
would-be  comic  style,  exceedingly  difficult  to  read  and  some-  j 
times  impossible  to  understand.     Of  that  portion  of  Darfoor  j 
through  which  he  travelled,  according  to  most  reports  the  least  : 
•fertile,  he  estimated  that  a  sixth  part  was  cultivable,  but  that  only  a  | 
ihundredth  part  of  that  was  actually  cultivated.    Mr.  Felkin  says  ; 
the  people  have  no  spirit  to  trade,  knowing  by  old  experience 
that  any  increase  of  wealth  means  increased  taxation  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  means.    The  way  in  which  the  slave  trade  is 
carried  on  in  Kordofan  is  very  clearly  indicated.    The  Greek 
merchant  and  the  Arab  who  travelled  with  him  on  his  journey 
from  the  Court  of  Mtesa  to  Egypt  "  had  a  great  number  of 
servants."    When  the  caravan  reached  Obeid  he  was  astonished 
to  find  that  the  Greek  had  vanished,  though  his  "  servants "  re- 
mained.   Unfortunately,  the  local  Governor  went  himself  to  see 
after  the  unpacking  of  Mr.  Felkin's  goods,  and  inquired  as  to  the 
crowd  of  people.    "  It  was  soon  discovered  that  they  were  all 
slaves."    The  result  was  in  accordance  with  what  we  have  said. 
"  The  Mudir,  '  we  read,  "  ordered  the  women  to  be  married 
and  the   boys  to  be  trained  for  soldiers."     Mr.  Felkin  re- 
peats and  summarizes  his  views  in  a  postscript,  written  after 
reading    the   book    on    Colonel    Gordon's    administration  in 
Central  Africa,    and   after  hearing  of  tLe  military  revolt  in 
,Cairo.    This  event  confirms  him  in  his  opinion  of  the  useless-  | 
ness  of  the  Egyptian  army  ;  while  he  is  anxious  to  remove  an  im- 
pression which  has  gained  ground,  that  Colonel  Gordon's  sojourn  I 
in  the  Soudan  was  a  failure.     It  is  true,  he  says,  that  the  slave  | 
trade  has  not  been  abolished,  and  that  since  Colonel  Gordon's  | 


withdrawal  it  has  in  some  quarters  revived.  But  the  example  he 
set  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  "  His  life  and  actions  were  a 
manifest  proof  that  all  government  is  not  necessarily  cruel,  corrupt, 
and  tyrannical."  The  vast  extent  of  the  territory  he  ruled,  and 
the  half-hearted  support  he  received  from  the  Turkish  pashas  at 
Cairo,  were  immense  additions  to  the  difficulties  of  his  task.  But 
Mr.  Felkin  adds,  "  The  pitiful  requests  made  to  us  at  many  places 
on  our  journey  to  send  him  back,  prove  that  his  work  there  was 
not  in  vain."  Now  that  Gessi  Pasha  is  dead,  only  Dr.  Emin 
remains,  and  it  is  notorious  in  Egypt  that  gangs  of  slaves  are  being 
poured  into  the  country.  The  appointment  of  roving  consuls  may, 
it  is  hoped,  have  some  effect ;  but  one  has  only  to  walk  along  any 
street  in  C!airo  to  see  that  slavery  in  its  worst  and  most  shocking 
form  is  patronized  by  all  the  Turkish  officials,  as  well  as  by  their 
Arab  imitators,  who  in  this  and  other  respects  become  more 
Turkish  than  the  Turks  themselves. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Felkin  in  these  volumes  may  be  said  to 
traverse  a  stretch  of  country  which  reaches  from  Zanzibar  to 
Cairo.  We  have  dwelt  rather  upon  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Felkin's 
narrative,  on  account  of  its  immediate  interest.  But  the  whole 
work  is  so  carefully  executed  that  without  a  few  words  of  de- 
scription and  praise  our  review  would  he  very  incomplete.  In 
1875  Mr.  Stanley  called  attention  by  a  letter  to  the  London  papers  to 
the  promising  field  for  missionary  labour  presented  by  Uganda,  the 
kingdomof  a  comparatively  enlightened  negro  monarch, namedMtesa. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  promptlj'  responded  to  the  appeal, 
and  several  parties  of  medical,  scientitic,  and  clerical  envoys  were 
despatched  to  Ilubaga,  Mtesa's  capital.  These  volumes  are  an 
account  of  the  countries  visited  b}-  two  of  these  missionaries,  and 
include  also  the  narrative  of  the  journey  made  by  Mr.  Felkin  with 
the  ambassadors  sent  by  Mtesa  to  the  Queen.  Mr.  Wilson 
describes  his  two  years'  residence  at  Mtesa's  court,  and  both  he 
and  his  companion  give  many  amusing  particulars  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  King,  of  his  long  illness,  and  of  the  curious  obstacles 
which  native  customs  put  in  the  way  of  his  cure.  There  are  a 
good  many  little  cuts,  chiefly  from  Mr.  Wilson's  sketches,  and 
three  very  complete  maps.  The  appendix  has  a  paper  on  the 
prospects  of  legitimate  trade,  a  list  of  plants,  and  a  vocabulary  of 
four  languages.  Besides  these  notes,  there  are  tables  of  anthropo- 
logical measurements,  and  meteorological  observations,  with  other 
particulars  of  a  scientific  character ;  so  that  the  two  volumes,  each 
of  which  is  furnished  with  an  index,  are  not  only  pleasant  to 
read  from  the  varied  character  of  their  contents,  but  have  a  per- 
manent geographical  value.  It  will  be  strange,  indeed,  if  before 
long  Mtesa's  desire  to  see  Europeans  in  his  dominions  is  not 
abundantly  satisfied.  There  is  nothing  especiall}'  unhealthy  in 
the  climate,  if  the  most  ordinary  precautious  are  taken.  The 
scenery  in  places  must  be  magnificent.  The  Waganda  people  are 
more  than  semi-civilized,  and  appear  to  be  the  most  good-natured 
nation  on  earth,  though  they  are  addicted  to  drinking,  gluttonj-, 
and  tobacco,  vices  from  which  we  are  not  perhaps  ourselves  so 
wholly  free  as  to  be  able  to  consider  them  any  proof  of  barbarity. 


JERROLD'S  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.* 

MP..  BLANOHARD  JERROLD  in  his  Life  of  Cruikshank 
has,  according  to  his  preface,  "  endeavoured  to  present 
George  Cruikshank  to  the  reader,  not  only  as  he  lived  and  moved 
and  worked,  but  also  in  the  light  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
many  friends  and  his  distinguished  critics  '' ;  and,  although  the 
author's  work  is  too  frequently  marred  by  carelessness  either  in 
writing  or  in  revision,  or  in  both,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  before  his  readers  a  sufficiently  vivid  picture  of  a 
man  of  whom  the  present  generation  knows  too  little.  Mr.  Jerrold  has 
not  tried  to  hide  Cruikshank's  faults,  among  which  must  be  ranked 
the  extraordinary  delusion  which  in  his  later  years  beset  him  con- 
cerning his  share  in  the  actual  authorship  of  works  which  he  was 
engaged  to  illustrate  ;  but  when  we  read  what  the  biographer  has 
to  submit  to  us  concerning  the  artist's  life  and  nature  and  sur- 
roundings, it  becomes  possible  to  understand  how  he  fell  into 
these  strange  errors  of  imagination.  Nor  is  the  general  impression 
left  by  Mr.  Jerrold's  book  a  disagreeable  one  ;  we  feel,  indeed,  that 
there  were  moments  in  which  Cruikshank  must  have  seemed 
almost  detestable  ;  but  we  also  feel  that  they  bore  (excepting,  of 
course,  the  period  of  what  we  have  called  delusions)  but  a  small 
relation  to  his  whole  life,  and  that  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
people  with  whom  he  quarrelled  should  be  ready  to  show  unusual 
forbearance  to  a  man  whose  occasionally  harsh  ways  were,  no 
doubt,  in  some  measure  due  to  the  consciousness  of  a  genius  that 
never  found  its  full  development,  and  who  had  in  his  composition 
so  much  that  was  attractive.  Mr.  Jerrold  divides  his  biography 
into  two  epochs,  and  before  actually  entering  upon  his  task  de- 
scribes "  the  Cruikshank  of  the  Regency,  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the 
dawn  of  the  Victorian  epoch  "  as 

a  roystcrer,  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  tlie  ■n-orld,  given  to  jovial  parties,  the 
ceutre  of  a  group  of  boon  companions,  and  a  man  who  passed  many  painful 
morrow  mornings.    Hut,  as  his  friend  Thacker.iv,  who  spent  many  a  lively 
evening  with  him,  be.irs  witness,  Cruikshanlv,  after  his  wild  youth  was 
passed,  seldoni  overstepped  the  bounds  of  modesty,  and  never  gave  the 
iiitluence  of  his  genius  to  a  cause  in  which  he  w.is  not  a  heart  and  soul 
eliever.    From  the  earliest  of  his  "  years  of  discretion  "  he  used  his  rare 
ifts  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  never  allow'ed  hopes  of  fortune  to  tempt  him  out 
the  simple  ways  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking. 

*  The  Life  of  George  Crui/ishanh.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  2  vols. 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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Cruilishank,  we  presently  learn,  "  was  tbe  son  of  Isaac  Oruik- 
shank,  a  struggling  Scotch  artist,  who  never  won  high  fame  nor 
commanded  rich  rewards ;  a  fair  painter  in  water-colours,  and  a 
successful  grotesque  etcher,  when  'the  satirical  grotesque  was  a 
marketable  produce.''  Isaac  was  the  son  of  a  Lowlander,  who  had 
held  an  appointmeht  in  the  Customs  at  Leith,  and  had  married,  it 
appears,  a  Highland  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  naval  officer.  Isaac's 
wife  also  was  a  Scotchwoman.  The  genius  of  George  Cruikshank, 
•who  was  brought  up  iu  London,  "budded  and  blossomed 
betimes.  His  hrst  pencilling  is  dated  1799;  it  was  exe- 
cuted iu  his  seventh  year!  It  may  be  said  that  his  baby 
fingers  played  with  the  graving  tool,"  and,  when  still  a  boy,  he 
illustrated  children's  penny  books,  and  executed  valentines, 
Twelfth  Night  characters,  and  so  forth,  for  AVallis,  Chappell,  and 
other  publishers.  This  work,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  was  done  iu 
the  house  in  Dorset  Street,  Salisbury  Square,  where  the  two 
brothers,  Robert  and  George,  were  brought  up — Mungo  Park 
being  a  lodger  in  the  house — until  Robert  went  off  to  sea  as  a 
midshipman  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  to  be  reported 
lost,  and  to  return  after  three  years  to  the  house  in  Dorset  Street, 
which,  after  their  father's  death,  the  two  brothers  continued  to 
occupy,  in  company  with  their  mother  and  sister.  liobert  for  a 
time  did  well  as  a  fashionable  artist,  and  his  success  led  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Dorset  Street  house,  when  George  went  to 
Pentonville  with  his  mother  and  sister,  and,  "  on  his  marriage, 
removed  only  a  few  doors  from  his  old  residence,  and  at  22  and  23 
Amwell  Street  he  remained  during  the  thirty  most  brilliant  years 
of  his  life."  In  1817  or  1818  we  lind  him  working  for  William 
Hone ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  executed  the  striking 
design  of  "  A  Bank-Note  not  to  be  Imitated,"  which  is  reproduced 
in  Mr.  Jerrold's  volumes,  and  with  which  many  of  our 
readers  are  doubtless  familiar.  What  is  very  curious  to  note 
in  this  connexion  is  that,  just  as  he  was  persuaded  that 
he  was  the  originator  of  Olictr  Ticist  and  the  Tower  of  London, 
so  also,  as  Mr.  Jerrold  puts  it,  with  an  astounding  disregard  of 
meaning  and  grammar,  to  this  "  Bank-Note  "  "  he  was  wont  to 
revert  to  the  end  of  his  life  with  inliiiite  satisfaction,  because  he 
attributed  to  it  the  withdrawal  of  Bank  of  England  one-pound 
notes,  and  consequently  to  '  the  punishment  of  death  '  for  such 
oflence."  Carelessness  of  this  kind  is  amazing,  the  more 
80  when  it  is  observed  that  for  four  pages  before  this  startling 
sentence  no  olfeuce  of  any  kind  has  been  mentioned  or  alluded  to. 
However,  Cruikshank  hrmly  believed  that  his  design  put  an  end 
to  the  issuing  of  one-pound  bank-notes,  and  to  the  inllictiou  of 
capital  punishment  for  the  oflence  of  forging  them.  Indeed  he 
headed  a  characteristic  letter  which  he  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject in  1875,  "How  I  put  a  Stop  to  Hanging."  For  Hone 
Cruikshank  continued  to  work  for  some  time,  and  in  1823  his  name 
was  well  known  enough  to  form  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
Blaclncood  by  Professor  Wilson,  who  observed  that  "  it  is  high 
time  that  the  public  should  think  more  than  they  have  hitherto 
done  of  George  Cruikshank;  and  it  is  also  high  time  that  George 
Cruikshank  should  begin  to  think  more  than  he  seems  to  have 
done  hitherto  of  himself.  Generally'  speaking,  people  consider 
him  as  a  clever,  sharp  caricaturist  and  nothing  more — a  free- 
handed, comical  young  fellow,  who  will  do  anything  he  is  paid 
for,  and  who  is  quite  contented  to  dine  ofi'  the  proceeds  of  a 
*  George  IV.'  to-day,  and  those  of  ;i  '  Hone  '  or  a  '  Cobbett '  to- 
morrow. He  himself,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  mostcareless  creature 
alive,  as  touching  his  reputation..  He  seems  to  have  no  plan — 
almost  no  ambition — and,  I  apprehend,  not  much  industry."  Here 
probably  the  ingenious  Christopher  was  wrong,  but  his  article 
was  not  the  less  a  singularly  kindly  and  appreciative,  even  enthu- 
siastic, one.  He  went  on  to  give  the  artist  "  a  sight  of  good  ad- 
vice" ;  and  coming  to  the  "  Points  of  Humour,"  theu  lately  pub- 
lished, he  said  that  it  was  "  without  doubt  the  Orst  thing 
that  has  appeared  since  the  death  of  Hogarth.  Yes,  Britain 
possesses  once  more  an  artist  capable  of  seizing  and  im- 
mortalizing the  traits  of  that  which  I  consider  as  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  of  our  national  characteristics — the  Humour  of 
the  People.  Ex  pede  Herculem  ;  the  man  who  drew  these  things 
is  tit  for  anything.  Let  him  but  do  himself  justice,  and  he  must 
take  his  place  inter  Ittmina  Amjlorunt." 

The  opinion  hero  expressed  as  to  Cruikshank's  capabilities 
was,  and  is,  shared  by  other  competent  judges;  and  it  can 
only  be  regretted  that,  much  as  he  did  to  delight  the  world 
and  to  convince  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  of  his  genius, 
he  jet  never  did  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  which  with  diH'erent 
training  and  in  difl'ereni  circumstances  he  might  almost  with- 
out doubt  have  accomplished.  On  his  work  of  the  period 
just  referred  to — between  1826  and  1830 — Mr.  Jerrold  himself 
has  some  interesting  remarks,  to  the  etlect  that  the  artist's  full 
,  strength  can  only  be  estimated  upon  an  examination  of  the  sum 
of  the  minor  work  that  he  executed  in  profusion  at  this  time.  "  He 
never  made  one  poor  little  idea  stand  alone,  as  the  practice 
is  in  the  comic  or  satirical  cartoons  of  the  present  day." 
(It  is  not  so,  by  the  way,  in,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Linley 
Sambourne's  work.)  "  His  caricatures,  as  well  as  his  serious 
pictures,  abound  in  admirable  byplay.  His  power  of  concen- 
trating interest  is  unmatched.  His  chairs  and  tables  speak.  There 
is  life  in  every  accessory.  ...  lie  was  so  full  of  life  himself— 
a  hornpips-dancer  in  his  eighty-fourth  year — that  in  spite  of  him 
he  infused  it  into  everything  he  touched.  ...  A  scrimmage 
by  him  inclines  the  beholder  to  lift  his  arm  to  protect  himself. 
When  he  leads  off  a  dance  upon  copper  you  involuntarily  hum  a 
jig.   When  his  characters  are  merry  you  laugh  outright  with 


them."  Not  long  after  this  passage  we  come  upon  a  note  from 
(Jruikshank  to  the  late  Mr.  Ilotten,  explanatory  of  the  admimble 
drawing  here  reproduced  of  the  giant  Bolster  striding  six  miles 
from  the  Beacon  to  Cam  Brea,  and  this  note  again  awakens  regret 
that  the  genius  which  informed  Cruikshank's  work  never  received 
the  training  which  might  have  given  him  pre-eminence  in  a  wider 
held  than  he  was  able  as  it  was  to  cover.  "  The  first  time,"  ho 
wrote  in  1865,  "  that  I  put  a  very  large  Ji'jura  in  perspective  was 
about  forty  years  back,  in  illustrating  that  part  of  Varadhe  Lost 
where  Milton  describes  Satan  as 

Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Jjay  lioatiug  many  a  rood. 

This  I  never  published,  but  possibly  I  may  do  so  one  of  these 
days." 

Presently  we  come  to  a  chapter  concerning  that  delightful  book. 
Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert,  which  is  now  remembered  more  for 
Cruikshank's  illustrations  than  for  William  Clarke's  capital  stories 
and  sketches ;  and  a  succeeding  chapter  tells  us,  by  way  of 
reminder  of  Clarke's  well-deserved  reputation  iu  his  own  day,  that 
it  was  after  they  found  Clarke  unable  to  accept  an  engagement 
that  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  bethought  them  of  apply- 
ing to  Dickens  to  write  the  letterpress  for  an  illustrated 
monthly  work.  From  this  point  we  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
the  strange  claims  already  referred  to,  which  Cruikshank  put 
forward  to  a  considerable  share  in  the  authorship  of  various 
popular  works  on  which  he  was  engaged  as  illustrator.  The  subject 
is  not  a  pleasing  one,  but  it  could  not  possibly  be  avoided  in  a  Life 
of  Cruikshank,  and  Mr.  Jerrold  may  be  congratulated  on  the  dis- 
cretion which  he  has  shown  in  dealing  with  it. 

The  first  epoch  of  Cruikshank's  life,  which  is  carried  well  into 
the  second  volume,  ends  with  a  chapter  which  has  much  interest, 
headed  "  Cruikshank  Described  by  His  Friends,"  and  the  various 
descriptions  serve  well  to  complete  and  confirm  the  vivid  impression 
wiiich  Mr.  Jerrold  has  already  managed  to  give  us  of  the  man.  In 
the  second  epoch  we  have  a  full  account  of  the  temperance  crusade 
v/hich  in  his  later  years  the  artist  took  up  with  the  same  eager 
conviction  and  confidence  that  belonged  to  him  iu  everything  that  he 
put  his  hand  to.  As  to  this,  and  as  to  that  curious  work  the 
"  Triuniph  of  Bacchus,"  Mr.  Jerrold  justly  remarks: — "  Think  what 
would  have  become  of  the  neglected  or  forgotten  humourist  if, 
when  tbe  mere  laughing  public  had  turned  away  from  him  to 
Leech  and  Doyle,  and  Tenniel  and  Du  Maurier,  he  had  not  been  fired 
with  the  ardour  of  an  apostle  in  the  cause  lie  had  taken  up.  His 
Almanac  had  failed  for  lack  of  readers ;  and  David  Bogue 
had  thrown  up  Cruikshank's  Magazine  after  the  second  number, 
convinced  that  the  artist  had  outlived  his  public.  His  ambition 
to  become  a  painter  was  mercifully  renewed,  with  the  renewal  of 
his  health  and  mind,  through  temperance."  The  ambition  came, 
it  is  true,  to  little ;  and  indeed  it  could  not  have  been  supposed 
that  it  would  come  to  much  in  itself;  but  its  effect  was  of  the 
happiest  kind  upon  the  artist,  who,  born  in  1792,  died  only  four 
years  ago,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Jerrold  has  paid  a  tribute  iu  two 
volumes  which,  with  all  their  faults,  are  decidedly  readable.  Mr. 
Jerrold's  extraordinary  indifference  to  grammar  is  partly  explained 
when  we  find  him  quoting  with  approbation  this  sentence — en- 
tirelj' consisting  of  verbless  nominatives — from  Mr.  Wedraore: — 
"  As  time  went  on  apace,  neither  the  passage  of  time  itself,  nor 
the  hard  work  which  crowded  the  days  of  his  maturity  in  art,  nor 
the  comparative  neglect  of  the  later  years,  when  Cruikshank,  no 
longer  quite  in  the  movement  of  the  day,  was  solaced  by  visits  in 
the  llampstead  Iload,  chiefly  of  a  very  few  who  were  collectors  of 
his  work,  or  of  some  stray  humourist  still  faithful  and  confident 
in  the  acliievement  of  so  many  years  ago."  And  we  are  the  less 
inclined  to  be  severe  upon  Mr.  Jerrold's  ignorance  of,  or  indiffer- 
ence to,  style,  and  upon  ttie  carelessness  which  has  passed  such  mis- 
prints as  "  ninth  provoldng  group  "  and  "  llabalaisian,"  because 
Mr.  Jerrold  in  his  preface  gives  a  modest  enough  estimate  of  his 
own  work.  This  work  will  certainlj'  be  useful  to  any  one  who 
takes  in  hand  a  serious  biography  of  the  artist  whom  we  have 
seen  compared  by  able  judges  to  Hogarth,  whose  designs, 
humorous  and  tragic,  have  given  delight  to  countless  admirers  of 
three  generations,  and  whose  collected  works  are  stowed  away  in 
the  corner  of  one  of  the  galleries  of  a  London  show. 


CHESS.* 


CHESS  is  distinguished  from  all  other  games  in  the  world  by 
the  capabilities  which  it  possesses  of  scientific  development 
It  possesses  this  element,  indeed,  only  incidentallv  as  it  were  and 
not  as  one  of  its  primary  qualities  ;  and  this  is  as'it  should  be,  for 
a  game  would  cease  to  be  a  game  if  it  became  too  scientific. 
Whether  our  game  be  chess,  or  whist,  or  cricket,  or  some  minor 
amusement,  the  end  and  object  of  it  must  be  to  put  the  human 
faculties  on  the  stretch  throug-h  the  motive  of  rivalry,  and  to 
render  them  supple,  swift,  and  strong.  This  is  equally  true 
whether  the  faculties  be  bodily  or  mental,  whether  they  concern 

*  A  Complete  Guide  to  i/ie  Game  of  Clicss,  from  the  Alp/iuLet  to  the 
Solution  unit  Couslructioii  of  rrobkm's.  By  H.  F.  L.  Meyer,  Chess  Con- 
tributor to  ttic  -'Boy's  Own  Paper,"  &c.  London:  Griffith  &  Farran. 
1882. 

Cltess  Fractice :  being  a  Condensed  and  Simplljicd  Record  of  the  Actual 
Oprninys  in  t/te  Finest  Games  played  vp  to  the  present  time,  &-c.  By  H.  E. 
Bii-d,  Amateur  Ciiess  Cfiampion,  &c.    London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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the  accurate  direction  of  a  muscle,  a  keen,  ready,  and  observant 
eye,  a  tenacious  memory,  or  the  swift  perception  of  intellectual 
relations.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  game  may  be,  its  value 
as  a  game  is  lost  if  victory  in  it  can  be  secured  by  any  appa- 
ratus of  knowledge  accumulated  beforehand.  We  do  not  doubt, 
indeed,  that  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  chessplayers  tacitly 
think  that  such  -valuable  works  as  Staunton's  Chessplai/er's  Hand- 
book are  meant  to  provide  them  with  ready-made  knowledge, 
purchasable  for  mere  coin  of  the  realm  ;  but  we  are  sure 
that  no  good  player  is  of  this  number,  and  such  players  always 
fail  at  the  pinch.  In  chess,  as  in  other  practical  matters,  it 
is  as  great  an  error  to  have  too  much  book  knowledge  as  too 
little;  probably,  indeed,  a  greater  error,  because  it  is  less  easily 
remedied.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  here,  as  in  other  similar 
cases,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  suitable  for  each 
particular  person,  being  the  maximum  which  he  can  serviceably 
carry ;  and,  as  this  is  a  point  which  has  to  be  settled  by  each 
person  separately  for  his  own  particular  case,  it  is  at  once  seen  that 
a  purely  scientific  treatment  of  chess  is  impossible. 

But,  as  we  began  by  saying,  chess  has  its  scientific  element  never- 
theless, and  it  has  it  in  a  way  quite  unequalled  by  any  other  game. 
Were  Philidor  to  come  to  life  again,  he  would  be  at  once  surprised 
and  delighted  at  the  number  of  beautiful  combinations  that  have 
been  discovered  in  the  game  since  his  time.  The  penetrating- 
power,  the  compass  and  the  variety,  of  such  methods  of  attack  in 
chess  as  the  Evans  or  the  Scotch  gambit,  is  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  v.aluele.^s  in  the  hands  of  players  -who  know 
them  only  by  rote,  and  have  not  mastered  their  secret.  Yet  when 
-we  say  that  they  are  valueless  in  the  hands  of  inferior  players,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  ihat  many  can  appreciate  those  great  strokes 
of  skill  which  they  could  not  themselves  execute ;  so  that  the  in- 
terest of  chess  spreads  far  beyond  the  circle  of  the  elite,  and 
novelties  which  it  required  the  genius  of  an  Anderssen  or  a 
Morphy  to  discover  may  be  sources  of  enjoyment  to  many  to 
whom  those  distinguished  performers  could  have  given  a  couple 
of  Ivooks. 

The  varied  and  fascinating  treatise  of  Mr.  Meyer  is  animated 
throughout  by  a  full  sense  of  the  latent  capabilities  of  chess,  and 
its  power  of  development.  In  one  point  indeed  we  hardly  agree 
with  him.  His  enthusiasm  for  chess  as  a  study  is  so  great  that 
he  is  a  little  inclined  to  throw  a  slur  by  comparison  on  its  original 
character  as  a  game,  or  conilict  between  antagonists.  Hence,  out 
of  all  the  ways  in  which  the  intellect  of  the  chessplayer  may  exert 
itself,  Mr.  Meyer  gives  the  palm  to  the  construction  and  solution 
of  problems.  Here  we  can  hardly  go  along  with  him.  Other- 
wise we  have  nothing  to  urge  against  his  admiration  ot  that  most 
delightful  form  of  amusement.  Mr.  Meyer's  ardour  for  the  cause 
of  problems  is  so  great  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  some 
of  the  passages  in  which  he  expresses  it : — 

The  purest  enjoyment  ^ve  consider  to  be  tlie  composition  of  .a  problem,  for 
thus  is  produced  "  a  thin.<?  of  beauty,"  -which  in  the  words  of  Keats  "  is  a 
joy  for  ever."  Moreover,  the  solution  of  a  problem  is  a  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  many.  The  amusement  in  a  game  should  not  be  based  upon 
the  notion  of  defeating  an  opponent,  but  of  producing  tine  and  successful 
combinations.    This  should  be  the  true  spirit  of  chess  play. 

And  again :  — 

Sometimes  beautiful  combinations  occur  in  games,  but  perfect  beauty 
can  only  be  found  in  problems.  Here  v:e  huve  the  field  lor  invention,  aud 
here  we  express  the  originality,  the  diiliculty,  and  the  purity  of  an  idea. 
Here  we  wish  to  satisfy  the  highest  desire  of  the  human  breast ;  the 
realization  of  the  beautiful.  By  virtue  of  this  quality  chess  may  rank 
(vith  the  fine  arts. 

Some  players,  when  once  thej'  had  perceived  a  special  art  in  the  problem, 
gave  up  the  playing  of  games,  and  spent  their  time  in  composition.  These 
players  adopted  a  higher  and  purer  kind  of  enjoyment.  Some  other  players 
have  essaj'ed  composition,  but  found  it  s  i  difHcult  that  they  had  to  give 
it  up  in  despair,  and  content  themselves  with  ordinary  pla^-. 

With  much  of  this  we  can  entirely  go  along.  Most  true 
is  it  what  Mr.  Meyer  says  of  the  artistic  beauty  of  a  chess 
problem.  Those  delicate  strokes,  those  varied  and  unexpected 
combinations,  of  which  he  has  given  us  such  a  store  in  the 
present  volume,  are  indeed  worthy  of  the  highest  intellectual 
admiration.  But  we  cannot  go  along  with  him  in  his  disparage- 
ment of  games.  The  game,  we  must  maintain,  still  takes  prece- 
dence of  the  problem.  We  ask,  Is  swiftness  of  action  to  be  ac- 
counted as  no  merit  among  the  qualities  which  entitle  men, 
and  therefore  which  entitle  chessplayers,  to  admiration  ?  Swift- 
ness of  action  has  no  part  iu  the  construction  of  a  problem ;  very 
much  the  reverse,  teste  Mr.  Meyer  himself.  He  tells  us  that  the 
gradual  construction  of  a  problem  "  may  go  on  from  week  to  week, 
lor  months  or  years,  and  be  successful,  or  may  lead  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  idea  altogether."  Now  in  a  game  such  slowness  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  player  of  an  ordinary  gameof  chess  (weexclude 
games  by  correspondence)  has  to  make  his  move  in  the  space  of 
a  few  minutes ;  his  intellectual  faculties  must  be  all  on  the  stretch  ; 
and  is  there  not  something  in  this  that  better  corresponds  with  the 
conditions  of  life,  that  has  more  similarity  to  the  decisions  which 
we  have  to  make  in  our  everyday  career,  than  there  is  in  the  long, 
slow,  refined  meditation  which  produces  a  chess  problem  ?  Then, 
too,  daring,  which  has  but  a  little  share  in  the  making  of  a  pro- 
blem, has  very  much  to  do  with  merit  and  with  victory  in  games. 
Shall  I  venture  this  bold  stroke  ?  is  a  question  which  the  player 
of  a  game  has  constantly  to  ask  himself;  the  problem  composer 
never.  And  lastly  (and  this  is  perhaps  even  the  most  important 
point  of  superiority  in  the  game),  whereas  the  problem,  like  a  single 
battle  in  war,  takes  in  only  a  few  strokes— decisive  and  powerful, 
indeed,  but  still  limited  in  extent— the  game,  like  a  campaign. 


demands  the  faculty  of  patient  preparation  and  reserve  over  a  large 
field  of  action,  while  plans  are  being  matured,  and  while  it  is  as 
yet  uncertain  what  precise  form  the  conflict  will  take.  In  truth, 
the  enthusiasm  for  problems,  as  for  other  ornaments  of  our  state  of 
civilization,  is  one  which,  though  good  in  itself,  requires  not  to  be 
made  supreme.  Who  knows  but  that  if  Mr.  Meyer's  advice  be 
followed,  the  fine  chessplayer  may  sink  to  the  level  of  that  now 
discarded  product  of  nature,  the  senior  wrangler? 

Putting  aside  this  fundamental  point  of  difference,  we  go 
along  very  harmoniously  with  Mr.  Meyer  in  the  general  run 
of  his  ideas.  He  takes  a  broad  survey  of  the  field  of  chess, 
and  ventures  on  some  bold  proposals.  The  most  audacious 
undoubtedly  is  the  revolutionary  project  of  allowing  modifica- 
tion in  the  initial  position  of  the  pieces  and  pawns.  It  ap- 
pears that  players  have  actually  been  found  with  nerve  enough 
(not  to  use  a  stronger  term)  to  interchange  the  position  of  the 
King's  Bishop  and  Queen's  Knight  at  the  beginning  of  the  game, 
and  even  to  put  some  of  the  pawns  into  the  first  row,  which  has 
hitherto  been  reserved  for  their  betters  !  The  diagram  in  p.  85  of 
Mr.  Meyer's  book  will,  we  are  afraid,  cause  the  hair  of  many  a 
chessplayer  to  stand  on  end.  We  hope  it  does  not  portend  the 
approaching  downfall  of  the  House  of  Peers.  But  we  dare  say 
those  who  lived  at  that  remote  time  when  the  powers  of  the  Queen 
were  enlarged  from  her  very  limited  range  of  a  two-square  leap 
along  each  diagonal  to  their  present  magnificent  extent,  thought 
that  chess  was  being  ruined  by  the  alteration ;  whereas  it  was 
really  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  full  splendours  of  its  career.  So 
let  us  hope  that  even  if  Mr.  Meyer's  novelties  should  take  root  and 
grow,  chess  may  not  be  radically  injured  by  them.  Again,  Mr. 
Meyer  introduces  a  new  and  briefer  notation  for  the  squares  and 
pieces  ;  his  notation  for  the  squares  is  the  one  in  use  in  Germany, 
Russia,  and  other  Continental  countries,  and  it  appears  to 
us  an  improvement  on  our  own ;  his  notation  for  the  pieces  is 
one  of  quite  recent  invention,  and  we  could  only  recommend 
it  in  part.  Mr.  Meyer  indicates  the  King  by  K,  the 
Q,ueen  by  L,  the  Rook  by  M,  the  Bishop  by  N,  the  Knight  by  O, 
and  the  pawn  by  P.  It  appears  to  us  that  some  such  recognized 
universal  mark  for  each  of  the  pieces  severally  is  likely  to  be  very 
useful  where  (as  in  ordinary  records  of  a  game)  we  are  avowedly 
using  abbreviations.  But  Mr.  Meyer  goes  beyond  this,  and  habitu- 
ally throughout  his  book  speaks  of  the  L  or  the  0,  as  if  L  and  0 
were  recognized  English  nouns.  We  think  this  a  great  pity,  and 
sure,  if  persisted  in,  to  rob  chess  of  its  most  picturesque  and 
cherished  associations.  In  another  point  he  is  a  decided  reactionary, 
and  in  our  opinion  rightly  so ;  he  regards  the  common  practice  of 
allowing  a  plurality  of  Queens  (through  the  coronation  of  pawns 
that  have  advanced  to  their  eighth  square)  as  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  chess.  He  would  never  permit  such  a  pawn  to  be  ex- 
changed for  any  officer  that  had  not  actually  been  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  game ;  should  there  be  no  such  officer,  he  would 
compel  the  pawn  always  to  remain  a  pawn.  This  may  seem  a 
harsh  rule,  and  the  point  is  one  not  very  easy  of  decision  ;  but  in 
principle  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Meyer  is  right. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  sense  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Meyer's 
collection  of  problems,  which  he  has  gathered  together  from  com- 
posers of  very  various  ages  and  countries.  As  always  ought  to  be 
the  case,  they  form  a  gradation  (generally  speaking)  from  the 
easy  to  the  hard ;  some  being  adapted  for  beginners,  others  only 
for  the  most  advanced  and  skilful  players.  We  have  a  few  criti- 
cisms to  make  on  them.  Problem  No.  67  is  the  only  one  in  which 
we  have  detected  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  slip,  though  a 
slight  one;  that  is, it  admits  of  an  alternative  solution.  It  is  a 
six-mover,  and  begins  in  Mr.  Meyer's  solution  by  White  moving 
his  Queen  to  her  Knight's  eighth,  the  succeeding  moves  being  very 
simple  and  effective.  But  it  can  equally  be  solved  in  six  moves 
by  White,  at  his  first  move,  moving  his  Queen  to  her  own  third 
square ;  after  which  Black  has  a  choice  of  replies,  of  which  we 
have  only  space  for  the  two  following  : — 

WHITE. 


BLACK. 

I.  B  to  K's  7th. 

3.  Pawn    becomes  a  Queen 

(check). 
3.  Cannot  avert  mate  in  three 
more  moves. 

1.  B  to  K  R  4th. 

2.  B  to  K  B's  2nd  (check). 

3.  Has  no  resom-ce. 


2.  tiuoon  takes  B. 

3.  Iv.  to  Q  Kl's  3rd. 
or, 

2.  K  to  Q  Kt's  3rd. 
3  K  to  Q  B's  3rd. 

The  original  position,  which  we  give  for  the  sake  of  our  reader?} 
is  as  follows: — White.  King  at  Q  R  3rd,  Queen  at  K  Kt  3rd. 
Black.  King  at  Q  Kt  8th,  Bishop  at  Q's  8th,  Pawn  at  Q  B  7th. 
Again,  we  a  little  demur  to  problem  No.  48  being  assigned  to 
W.  A.  Shinkman  iu  the  body  of  the  book  ;  it  is  really,  as  is  stated  ia 
the  solutions,  only  a  slightly  altered  form  of  the  celebrated  and  in- 
genious Indian  problem  by  "  Shagird."  Mr.  Shiokman  can  spare  it, 
for  he  is  the  author  of  the  most  beautiful  two-mover  we  ever  saw 
(No.  5).  And  lastly,  Mr.  Meyer's  characterization  of  his  "end 
games "  (which  are  really  problems)  does  not  appear  to  us 
always  correct;  thus  in  Nos.  15,  16,  18,  beneath  which  Mr. 
Meyer  puts  "  White  to  move  and  draw,"  the  real  difficulty  of 
the  position  is  with  Black;  on  the  other  hand,  in  No.  17,  beneath 
which  Mr.  Meyer  puts  "  Black  to  play  and  draw,"  it  is  White  who 
is  in  the  real  difficulty,  and  who  has  to  play  those  striking  and 
ingenious  moves  without  which  Black  would  efl'ect  an  immediate 
checkmate. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  speak  of  Mr.  Bird's  book; 
and  now  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  fully  worthy  of  his  reputation 
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as  a  chess-player,  and  a  most  useful  guide  to  tlie  openings,  a  branch 
of  chess  analysis  which  Mr.  Meyer  does  not  seem  particularly  to 
favour.  The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Bird's  book  is  that  he  never  gives 
any  form  of  opening  that  has  not  occurred  as  part  of  an  actual 
game  (the  players  being  always  mentioned).  In  both  the  books 
before  us,  the  diagrams  illustrative  of  remarkable  situations  that 
have  occurred  in  actual  play  are  of  great  interest.  We  are  sorry 
to  see  that  Mr.  Bird  says  in  his  prefatory  remarks  (which  by  the 
way  are  rather  too  lo'ng)  that  "the  chivalry  of  the  game  has 
sensibly  diminished  "  during  the  last  few  years,  and  that  "  chess 
has  unfortunately  come  to  be  regarded  by  those  assuming  control 
of  it  from  quite  a  business  aspect." 

Both  the  books  before  us  are  very  well  and  clearly  printed,  and 
errors  of  the  press,  though  not  quite  absent  from  either,  are  few 
and  unimportant. 


CORBIE'S  TOOL.* 

THE  author  of  Aileen  Farers  and  of  a  number  of  other  stories 
has  made  considerable  progress  as  a  novelist.  Her  cha- 
racters are  still  rather  stiff  in  iheir  conversation,  with  an  in- 
clination to  talk  "  like  a  printed  book,"  and  the  whole  tone  of  the 
work  is  .somewhat  prim.  Miss  Morley  does  her  very  best  to  avoid 
this  fault.  Iler  heroine  is  even  described  (falsely  and  maliciously) 
as  a  distinguished  "  bear  lighter."  Miss  Morley  also  introduces  a 
cricket  match  ;  but  she  is  no  Miss  Mitford,  and  regards  the  game 
from  the  "  subjective  standpoint "  (as some  scientific  persons  say)  of 
a  lady  who  is  bored  by,  and  who  has  never  understood  this 
noble  pastime.  Perhaps  this  is  better  than  making  gross,  palpable 
blunders,  and  we  remember  that  one  even  of  Miss  Mitford's  boys 
threw  a  cricket  ball  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The  primmest 
of  Miss  Morley "s  characters  is  a  gallant  warrior.  Colonel  Myddleton, 
than  whom  we  have  met  no  martialist  more  correct,  proper,  and 
deruure.  The  most  Evangelical  soldiers  are  wont  to  have  their 
moments  of  weakness,  when  the  old  Adam  gets  the  better  of  them. 
But  Colonel  Myddleton  never  does  or  says  anything  to  prevent  us  from 
regarding  him  with  the  distant  respect  and  regard  due  to  a  maiden 
lady  of  good  i'amily  and  unimpeachable  conduct.  There  is  a 
rowdy  young  wretch  in  the  tale,  one  Dick  Brandon,  the  brother 
of  the  heroine.  He  is  only  distantly,  and,  as  it  were,  casually, 
connected  with  County  Families  ("  of  whom,"  as  many  of  our 
author's  people  seem  to  think,  "  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven"), 
and  so  he  is  permitted  to  get  drunk  at  the  cricket  match — on 
cider  cup,  we  presume.  This  miscreant,  who  somehow  managed 
to  buy  surreptitiously  a  largo  racing  stable,  and  purposed  to 
run  horses  as  "  Mr.  Hazlewood,"  is  kept  in  the  background 
under  an  awful  cloud.  We  think  regretfully  how  Mr.  Payn 
would  have  revelled  in  the  iniquities  of  Dick  Brandon  and 
"  exposed  his  cui  bono,"  as  the  Baboo  journalist  said  of  Sir 
George  Campbell,  '■  in  all  its  naked  hideousness."  We  should 
have  been  allowed  to  look  into  Dicks  "  book,"  which  must  have 
been  a  fearful  and  wonderful  one ;  and  the  secrets  of  his  cele- 
brated racing-stable  would  have  been  no  secrets  for  the  studious. 
But  Dick  (and  we  ought  not  to  regret  it)  is  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, though  his  "  doubtful  ebriety  "  (as  the  lady  grammarian 
called  it)  caused  his  sister  on  one  occasion  to  drive  a  drag  full  of 
cricketers  home  from  a  match,  whereby  hung  various  scandals. 
We  are  also  introduced  to  a  fast  family  called  Chaloner,  who  live 
in  a  ruinous  old  manor-house,  where  the  children  are  terrified  at 
night  by  owls  and  by  bad  copies  "  after  Snyders."  So  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  in  spite  of  the  impeccable  Colonel  Myddleton,  Miss 
Morley  has  done  her  best  to  make  her  story  lively,  and  to  meet 
the  demands  of  an  age  which  reads  "  horrid  but  convenient " 
society  papers.  In  all  these  matters  her  attitude  is  one  of  conscious 
disapproval,  which  is  highly  to  be  commended. 

Kot  only  does  Miss  Morley  try  to  live  up  to  the  age,  so  to 
speak,  but  she  has  contrived  a  plot  which,  if  improljable,  yet 
shows  very  considerable  ingenuity.    She  has  managed  to  make 
the  course  of  true  love  run  the  reverse  of  smooth  in  a  manner 
not  unprecedented  in  novels,  but  certainly  unexpected  in  this  par- 
ticular story.     We  doubt  whether  most  readers,  however  expe- 
rienced and  sagacious,  will  detect  in  the  first  volume  the  direction 
in  which  evects  are  tending.    As  a  good  plot  is  a  rare  thing,  and 
as  Miss  Morley 's  plot  may  relatively  be  called  good,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  tale  without  spoiling  the  in- 
terest.   We  may  explain,  however,  the  relations  in  which  the  chief 
persons  stand  to  each  other,  and  there  is  no  harm  in  describina-  the 
old  legend  which  Miss  Murlej'  works  into  her  story.    Tliis  work- 
ing in  of  an  old  legend  of  an  hereditary  curse  has,  we  fear,  cone 
out  of  fashion.    To  believe  in  hereditary  curses  (apart  from  "that 
of  a  criminal  or  too  convivial  inherited  tendency),  one  must  also 
believe  that  Heaven,  in  a  special  manner,  has  its  eye  upcm  county 
I  iamilies.    There  is  a  Scotch  house  whose  members  alloct  to  believe 
I  that  a  great  treasure  of  gold  is  hidden  somewhere  on  their  estates. 
[  A  young  lady  of  the  family  was  explaining  to  another  young  lady 
that,  when  the  profane  outsider  attempted  to  dig  for  the  treiisure, 
I  he  was  promptly  interrupted  and  put  to  rout  by  a  violent  thunder- 
I  storm.    "  Then  you  really  suppose,"  said  the  other  and,  perhaps, 
I  over-educated  maiden,  "  that  the  atmospheric  laws  of  the  universe, 
I  not  to  mention  the  cosmic  gas,  are  deranged  ibr  the  special  benefit 
j  of  your  uncle  ?  "    This  cerlauily  seems  a  hard  thing  to  believe,  and 
the  legend,  invented  or  borrowed  by  Miss  Morley,  also  taxes  our 
I  credulity. 
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Corbie's  Pool,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  novel,  was  a  deep 
black  hole  on  the  estate  of  a  Mr.  Leigh.  As  Alice  Brandon,  the 
daughter  of  a  hardy  but  low-born  ironmaster,  was  walking  witli. 
Colonel  Myddleton  beside  the  pool,  he  unfolded  the  ancient  super- 
stitious legend  of  the  place.  "  Several  centuries  ago,"  at  a  date 
when,  according  to  Miss  Braddon,  "  anything  mighty  happen," 
there  was  a  certain  Sir  Brian  Radclytle,  and  Sir  Brian  had  a. 
daughter,  Alix.  Like  ^gyptus  in  the  myth.  Sir  Brian  insisted 
that  Alix  should  marry  her  cousin  ;  and,  like  the  fifty  daughters 
of  Danaus,  Alix  refused  to  do  so,  and  ran  away.  She  concealed 
herself  in  a  cave,  which  could  easily  be  entered  when  the  river  was 
low.  Now  Alix  not  only  did  not  love  her  cousin,  but  she  did  lova 
young  Randal  Chester,  and  sent  young  Randal  exclusive  informa- 
tion about  her  hiding-place.  Before  Randal  could  reach  her,  the 
water  had  come  down  in  spate  and  flooded  the  cave.  Randal 
suggested  to  Sir  Brian  Radclyffe  to  dam  the  stream  above  the 
cave,  and  extricate  the  girl ;  but  Sir  Brian  merely  threw  Randal 
into  a  dungeon.  Alix's  dead  body  was  taken  out  of  the  cave 
when  the  water  went  down  ;  Randal's  father  made  private  war 
on  Sir  Brian ;  and,  as  for  Randal,  he  went  crusading.  A  cross 
was  cut  in  the  cave ;  and  it  was  very  unlucky  for  any  girls  de- 
scended from  the  Radclyfies  to  see  the  cross,  only  visible  when/ 
the  water  is  very  low  : — 

Each  daughter  of  Sir  Brian's  line 
Who  sees  the  Lady's  Cross  and  Shrine 
Jlust  looli  for  sorrow,  pain,  and  strife, 
For  early  death  or  troubled  life. 

So  the  prophecy  went. 

All  this  legend,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  told  by  Colonel 
Myddleton  to  Alice  Brandon,  seemed  to  have  no  bearing  on  the 
story.  In  the  first  place,  the  cross  was  not  visible,  the  water  being' 
too  high.  In  the  second  place,  Alice  was  only  the  daughter  of  a 
pushing  and  most  frankly  snobbish  ironmaster.  But,  as  the^ 
Colonel  and  Alice  were  wandering  round  the  rock,  the  water' 
suddenly  fell,  the  way  into  the  cave  was  laid  open,  Alice  passed 
over,  and  had  a  good  view  of  the  ominous  cross.  Here  Miss 
Morley  introduces  a  good  and  well-managed  incident.  The  sink- 
ing of  the  level  of  the  brook  was  accounted  for  by  a  probable  and 
natural  accident  which  dammed  the  beck  higher  up  the  stream. 
When  the  momentary  stoppage  was  removed,  the  beck  hurried 
down  in  fiood,  and,  but  for  the  gallant  Colonel,  Alice  would  have 
been  drowned.  As  it  was,  she  received  some  injuries,  and  had  to 
be  nursed  for  some  days  in  the  house  which  she  was  visiting. 
During  those  days  she  examined  old  papers  and  county  histories, 
and  learned  what  they  had  to  tell  about  the  legend  of  Corbie's 
Pool.  By  a  singular  but  not  impossible  concurrence  of  events, 
she  discovered  that  she  herself,  by  the  mother's  side,  descended 
li'om  the  luckless  Radclyfies,  and  that  the  curse,  if  curse  there 
were,  must  come  upon  her.  There  is  a  passage  of  considerable 
humour  in  which  Alice  determines  to  keep  the  secret  of  her 
ancestry  from  her  father  : — "  If  the  story  were  told  to  any  one,  it 
must  be  public  property  to  the  two  families  ;  and  Alice's  imagina- 
tion immediately  showed  her  the  page  of  Burke  where  the  '  con- 
cocted pedigree  '  would  be  perpetuated.  She  saw  the  statement 
of  her  father's  marriage  with  '  Mary,  elder  daughter  of  Laurence- 
Carr,  Esq.,  of  Tynesgate,  by  his  marriage  with  Ivan,  only  child  of 
Brian  Radclyfi'e,'  and  so  on  and  on  into  all  the  Radclyffe  and 
Sylvester  ramifications,  with  a  total  suppression  of  pedlar's  packs^ 
mills,  and  music  lessons."  The  pedlar's  pack  referred  to  was  born© 
by  Brian  Radclyfi'e,  Alice's  forefather,  who  fell  from  his  high  estate- 
in  consequence  of  the  changes  and  chances  of  "  the  Forty-five," 
and  of  the  baleful  influence  of  the  Lady's  Cross. 

Here,  then,  we  have  poor  Alice,  the  all-accomplished  girl, 
equally  skilled  in  "  fast "  and  intellectual  exercises,  with  a  curse 
upon  her  youthful  head.  Few  persons  in  modern  novels  have  this 
excuse  for  their  failings,  or  this  cause  for  their  misfortunes.  Alice 
had  two  friends — a  rather  mysterious  Mme.  d'Yffiniac,  a  painter 
and  poet,  and  Colonel  Myddleton,  an  elderly  but  still  not  unattrac- 
tive, though  by  no  means  impassioned,  warrior.  How  these  two 
people,  between  them  and  unintentionally,  brought  "  sorrow,  pain, 
and  strife,"  and  "  troubled  life,"  upon  Alice,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  legendary  prediction,  the  reader  of  Miss  Morley's 
tale  will  find  much  entertainment  in  learning  for  himself  or  her- 
self. We  do  not  propose  to  reveal  the  secret  of  the  plot.  But  we 
may  hint  that  the  Colonel  (who,  after  all,  had  meant  no  harm) 
was  properly  punished  in  the  end  by  an  alliance  with  a  stoutish 
lady,  a  lady  of  whom  '•'  there  was  too  much "  for  the  Colonel's 
taste.  As  to  the  drawing  of  character,  Alice,  the  heroine, 
with  her  superficial  hardness,  a  callousness  caused  by  the  rubs 
of  society,  and  with  her  real  tenderness  and  unselfishness,  is 
very  well  described.  There  is  a  terrible  mischief-making  Mrs. 
Carr,  who  to  the  airs  of  a  fine  lady  and  the  moral  pretensions 
of  a  self-deceived  hypocrite  unites  the  most  utter  want  of  tact 
and  the  temper  of  a  fish-fag.  Some  scenes  with  the  Chaloner 
children  are  natural  and  touching.  Mr.  Brandon  is  almost  too 
frank  a  snob,  but  the  conclusion  by  no  means  leaves  the  heroine 
and  the  reader  in  absolute  gloom  and  depression.  On  the- 
whole,  Miss  Morley's  new  book,  though  a  little  long  in  places, 
is  ingenious,  interesting,  and,  to  a  praiseworthy  extent,  original. 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  secret  of  the  relations  of  certain  cha- 
racters in  the  story,  on  which  the  plot  turns,  could  not  really  have 
been  concealed.  The  mystery  is  always  on  the  point  of  discovery, 
and  there  is  something  bordering  on  the  farcical  in  the  way  in 
which  one  character  slips  round  a  convenient  corner  just  as 
another,  on  whom  everything  depends,  is  approaching.  But  allow- 
ances must  be  made  for  a  novelist  with  a  plot.    Plots  are  never 
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quite  probable ;  there  are  always  some  bitches,  and  Miss  Morley's 
plot  is  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  those  of  her  rivals  in  fiction. 
We  can  confidently  recommend  Corbie's  Pool  to  every  one  -whose 
taste  is  not  jaded  by  a  preference  for  Ouida.  If  we  objected  to 
Mrs.  Carr's  violence  of  language  and  general  rudeness  as  im- 
probable in  a  fine  lady,  many  people  who  had  known  fine  ladies 
just  as  violent  might  lift  up  their  testimony  against  us.  And  if 
Mme.  d'Yffiniac  be  deemed  an  improbable  character,  we  can  but 
say  that  many  emancipated  women  hold  her  ideas,  "  in  word," 
as  Thucydides  says,  though  few  act  on  them  when  it  comes  to 
deeds. 


BISSET'S  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
PARLIAMENT.* 

IN  these  days  of  short  histories  of  everything,  a  short  history  of 
the  English  Parliament  must  needs  come  among  the  rest.  The 
fact  that  of  all  historical  subjects  this  is  the  one  that  can  least 
afibrd  to  be  reduced  to  the  dimensions  and  something  of  the  foinn 
of  an  almanac  would  be  no  obstacle.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing 
very  original  in  Mr.  Bisset's  attempt  in  itself,  and  yet  he  has  con- 
trived to  give  his  book  a  distinct  originality.  It  is  not  that  he 
advances  any  new  or  peculiar  views.  His  originality  is  an 
originality  entirely  sui  r/encris.  He  has  contrived  to  write  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty- nine  pages  of  a  book  called  A  Short  Historij  of 
the  EiujHsli  Parliament,  and  in  the  course  of  them  to  say  nothing 
about  his  subject.  Something  there  is  about  the  Parliament,  such 
as  reflections  on  the  excellence  of  such  an  institution,  but  of  its 
history  there  is  nothing.  Bj'  this  bold  method  the  field  is  left 
clear  for  Mr.  Bisset  on  things  in  general. 

In  the  course  of  his  widely  sweeping  survey  Mr.  Bisset  touches 
upon  many  things,  from  the  moral  character  of  the  first  Napoleon 
to  the  genealogy  of  the  Bassets  of  Weldon  and  elsewhere.  Indeed, 
questions  of  pedigree  occupy  not  f.  little  of  his  attention.  He 
begins  with  one  and  returns  to  it  continually.  It  is  naturally 
very  attractive  to  him,  for  it  requires  nothing  for  its  adequate 
discussion  but  rhetoric.  This  useful  chopping-block,  which  Mr. 
Bisset  uses  as  Quilp  did  his  figure-liead,  is  the  folly  and  sinfulness, 
or  the  sinful  folly,  of  those  who  boast  of  a  descent  from  pirates. 
The  objects  of  his  sarcasms  are  not  those,  if  there  be  any  such, 
"who  are  proud  of  numbering  the  lamous  Avery  or  the  more  famous 
Kidd  among  their  ancestors.  They  are  the  now  nearly  extinct 
race  who  are  wont  to  inform  the  world  complacently  that  they 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror.  Mr.  Bisset  has  a  vehement  dislike 
to  all  conquerors,  and  it  is  they  whom  he  calls  pirates.  He  begins 
by  attacking  his  enemy  boldly  in  front : — 

There  was  a  time,  or  r.ither  there  were  times — for  Thucydides,  as  well  as 
later  writers,  records  the  fact — when  the  business  of  a  robber  by  land  or 
sea  W.1S  reckoned  an  liononrable  calling  ;  when,  in  the  words  of  a  writer 
older  than  Thucj-dides,  the  tabernacles  of  robbers  prospered.  The  head 
robber  or  pirate  captain  was  usually  a  man  of  "  royal  strain  "  or  "  royal 
seige."  It  had  been  from  the  begiunin;;'  of  time,  at  least  from  the  earliest 
records  or  traditions  that  have  come  to  us,  llir  m  ;  ivf  il  i. pin  ion  that  the  only 
worshipful  person  was  the  man  of  rapim  ;ni(l  bl.iuil.  niid  lh.it  quiet  industry 
was  the  mark  of  a  coward  and  slave.  In  sliort,  tlio  robber  or  pirate  was  a 
gentleman,  a  gentleman  rover,  and  his  captain  a  sea-king — the  merchant 
a  pedlar,  the  labourer  a  serf  or  villain. 

This  style  of  beginning  is  hopeful.  It  seems  to  promise  a 
constitutional  history  on  the  good  old  lines  of  Augustin  Thierry, 
in  which  we  shall  be  shown  how  the  mother  of  Parliaments  owed 
her  existence  to  the  long  struggle  between  the  Norman  and  the 
Saxon — beginning  with  the  Conquest  and  continued  to  the  recent 
failure  of  a  crisis  over  the  Lords'  Committee,  Lord  Salisbury  to 
take  the  part  of  Norman,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  of  Saxon,  in  the  last 
scene  of  the  century-long  drama.  It  is  so  long  since  we  have  en- 
joyed the  fun  of  seeing  the  descendants  of  successful  Englishmen 
of  the  sixteenth  and  later  centuries  called  Norman  robbers  that  it 
would  have  been  quite  a  pleasant  little  revival  to  come  across 
some  more  of  the  rhetoric  which  was  so  common  in  the  congenial 
columns  of  Punch  some  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Bisset  dees  not  give 
us  that  pleasure.  He  starts  olf  at  once  on  a  quite  irrelevant  little 
side  issue,  and  devotes  several  pnges  to  snarling  at  Lord 
Macaulay's  description  of  the  family  of  ilaitiugs  of  Dajdesford  as 
ancient  and  illustrious.  In  order  to  show  what  sort  of  man  it  was 
from  whom  the  Hastings  claimed  to  descend  he  quotes  largely  from 
the  poem  of  Count  Witikind.  AVhole  pages  are  filled  with  repe- 
titious of  the  good  old  commonplace  that  when  a  man  seizes  a 
country  we  call  him  a  conqueror,  and  when  he  picks  a  pocket  we 
call  him  a  thief.  In  short,  Mr.  Bisset  is  the  sort  of  person  who  sees 
no  difierence  between  the  Buccaneers  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
They  both  went  to  America  in  ships  ;  they  both  took  a  great  deal 
of  what  they  had  no  right  to,  except  the  right  of  the  strongest ; 
therefore  tliey  are  just  the  same  kind  of  persons.  The  making  of 
a  pack-saddle  and  the  sewing  of  a  shirt  are  equally  matters  of 
stitches  ;  what,  then,  is  the  difierence? 

In  this  philosophical  way  Mr.  Bisset  keeps  up  a  running  com- 
ment on  things  in  general  in  chapters  headed  with  the  names  of 
important  periods  in  the  history  of  the  English  Parliament.  He  | 
holds  forth  on  the  subject  of  *'  upstarts  "  and  pirates  by  way  of 
throwing  light  on  the  disputes  between  Ileury  I.  aud  the  great 
Feudataries.  As  useful  information,  however,  there  is  truth  and 
merit  in  his  statement — a  little  too  condescending  in  form,  per- 
haps— that  "  of  that  contest  Professor  Stubbs  has  given  the 
clearest  and  most  complete  account  which  I  have  met  with."  It 
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is  quite  consistent  with  the  method  of  Mr.  Bisset  that  his  next 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  glorification  of  Simon  of  Montfort. 
That  saint  of  much  recent  idolatry  came  from  pirates  and  robbers 
if  ever  man  did ;  but  then  he  fought  against  a  king,  and  that 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  There  is  a  method  of  judging  his- 
torical characters  which  reached  its  highest  development  in  Mr. 
Buckle,  and  would  scarcely  fail  to  charm  Mr.  Bisset.  It  con- 
sists in  making  a  saint  and  a  hero  of  everybody  as  long  as 
he  is  violently  mishandling  somebody  a  little  higher  up  in 
the  world  than  himself,  and  calling  him  a  brutal  ruffian  in 
every  other  relation  of  life.  It  is  by  this  canon  of  criti- 
cism that  the  Scotch  nobles  alternate  like  a  revolv- 
ing light  in  "  The  History  of  Civilization,"  between  being 
heroic  defenders  of  their  country  against  despotism  as  long 
as  they  were  merely  murdering  kings  who  tried  to  keep  order,  and 
standing  in  the  Radical  pillory  as  a  greedy  and  selfish  aristo- 
cracy at  all  other  times.  Mr.  Bisset  makes  a  saint  of  Simon  of 
Montfort  because  he  found  the  citizens  of  the  towns  a  useful  poli- 
tical instrument — a  discovery  in  the  science  of  government 
made  by  half  the  kings  of  mediaeval  Europe  from  Aragon  to 
Scotland.  For  Edward,  however,  who  is  now  ranked  as  a 
national  benefactor  with  Earl  Simon,  our  author  has  but  scant 
respect.  On  the  subject  of  the  English  Justinian  he  not  only 
breaks  away  from  his  i'avourite  authority  Dr.  Stubbs,  but  lays 
lance  in  rest  against  Mr.  Freeman,  in  a  passage  which,  for  his 
sake,  we  hope  may  never  come  under  the  critical  notice  of  that 
historian.  "  Mr.  Freeman,"  he  saj's,  "  may  be  proud  of  being  the 
fellow-countryman  of  Edward  I.,  but  I  rather  doubt  if  he  would 
have  entertained  such  a  sentiment  in  regard  to  Edward  I.  if  au 
honoured  ancestor  of  his  had  been  executed  by  Edward  with  cir- 
cumstances'^ of  great  barbarity  for  having  presumed  to  fight 
against  this  crowned  Norman  robber  in  defence  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  native  land."  Mr.  Freeman  will  indeed  begin  to 
think  he  has  written  in  vain  when  he  finds  a  gentleman  who  has 
attained  to  sound  ideas  on  the  character  of  Earl  Simon  still  under  the 
delusion  that  the  House  of  Anjou  was  Norman.  More  about  rob- 
bers and  pirates  is  to  be  found  iii  the  two  chapters  on  "  The  Crown 
.Lands — the  Acts  of  Resumption,"  and  on  the  question  "  Can  the 
E.xcise  or  can  the  Land-ta.\  be  considered  an  Equitable  Equivalent 
for  the  Profits  of  the  Feudal  Tenures  ?  "  la  the  second  of  these 
chapters  Mr.  Bisset  revives  not  a  little  of  the  nonsense  talked  in 
the  days  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Leagiie.  He  begins  by  saying  that 
"  The  Normans  took  from  the  Anglo-Saxons  or  English  their 
country,  but  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
which  they  fultilied  for  600  years,  to  defray  the  charges  of 
governing  England  in  peace  aud  defending  it  in  war."  Such  a 
beginning  sufficiently  indicates  what  the  line  of  argument  is  to  be. 
The  Normans  "  bound  themselves  "  to  do  the  impossibility  afore- 
said ;  the  landed  proprietors  are  Normans,  and  they  do  not  keep 
their  promise,  therefore  let  them  be  pillaged.  We  commend  the 
proposal  to  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  search  of  a  sensation 
Budget.  It  is  all  very  funny ;  but  there  seems  no  obvious  reason 
for  calling  it  A  Short  History  of  the  English  Parliament. 

As  Mr.  Bisset  goes  on  he  gets  no  nearer  his  subject.  The 
seventh  chapter,  devoted  to  "  George  III.  and  Junius,"  is  filled 
throughout  its  forty-two  pages  hy,  we  will  not  say  arguments,  but 
assertions,  that  the  author  of  Junius  was  Lord  Temple.  Perhaps 
when  we  have  given  up  questioning  the  originality  of  Le  Sage,  and 
starting  doubts  as  to  whether  Shakspeare  wrote  his  own  plays  or 
not,  the  author  of  Juuius's  Letters  will  be  left  in  peace ;  but 
that  time  is  obviously  not  come  yet.  It  avails  not  that,  as 
in  the  famous  case  of  St.  George,  we  know  very  little  about 
Junius ;  that  what  little  we  know  is  very  doubtful ;  and  that  it 
seems  certain  we  never  shall  know  any  more.  Mr.  Bisset  will 
certainly  throw  no  light  on  the  mystery.  The  gist  of  what  he  pre- 
sents as  argument  is  that  Lord  Temple  was  a  nobleman,  and  there- 
fore more  likely  to  have  the  courage  to  write  the  letters  than  Sir 
Philip  Francis.  The  compliment  is  curious  from  such  a  hater  of 
Normau  robbers,  from  whom  Lord  Temple  presumably  descended 
along  with  other  owners  of  laud.  Not  one  of  the  other  arguments 
which  Mr.  Bisset  brings  forward  in  support  of  his  favourite  tells 
more  strongly  for  him  than  for  Francis.  The  fact  that  Pitt,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  aud  various  members  of  the  Greuville  family  said  that 
they  knew  who  Junius  was,  and  that  it  was  not  Sir  Philip,  is 
evidence  of  very  little  value.  There  is  no  means  of  testing  the 
accuracy  of  their  statements,  or  even  of  learning  whether  they  all 
considered  the  same  man  to  be  the  author.  The  lact  that  none 
of  them  named  him  is  a  very  fiiir  proof  that  they  were  only 
guessing.  Lord  Temple's  silence  in  later  years  would  seem 
to  be  conclusive  proof  against  his  authorship,  even  if  the  total 
absence  of  anything  to  show  that  he  was  capable  of  writing 
the  Letters  did  not  make  the  supposition  almost  absurd,  ill'. 
Bisset  indeed  seems  to  tliink  that  George  IIL  could  have 
had  Lord  Temple  attainted  by  the  "  King's  Friends,"  or  evea 
have  cut  his  head  olf  without  trial  if  he  had  confessed  himself  the 
author ;  but  he  is,  we  imagine,  alone  iu  his  opinion.  The 
proof  from  capacity  is  iu  favour  of  Francis.  Mr.  Bisset 
quotes  a  spitelul  saying  of  Tierneys,  "  I  know  no  better 
reason  for  believing  the  fellow  to  be  Junius  thau  that  he  was 
always  confoundedly  proud  of  something,  and  no  one  could  ever 
guess  what  it  could  be  ' ;  but  the  words  only  prove  the  wit  of  one 
and  the  ignorance  of  both.  The  best  argument  against  Francis,  as 
against  Temple,  would' seem  to  be  that  lie  never  owned  to  writuig' 
the  Letters,  as  he  might  have  done  in  his  old  age  with  increase  of 
reputation  and  no  risk.  After  shirking  the  constitutional  questions 
of  George  lll.'s  reign  iu  this  fashion,  Mr.  Bisset  cuts  himself 
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entirely  loose  from  the  English  Parliament,  and  devotes  his  last 
chapter  to  tomahawking  the  moral  character  of  Napoleon  I.,  with 
ocrasioual  baclihandors  to  Sir  William  Napier  and  Mr.  Cobdeu. 
Mr.  JJisset  is  very  patriotic,  for  which  wo  thank  him;  but  as  he 
goes  about  his  work  with  weapons  tal  en  directly  from  Lanfrej-, 
his  exertions  in  slaying  tho  slain  could  have  been  well  spared.  It 
does  not  add  to  the"  worth  of  the  chapter  that  the  quotations  from 
M.  Lanfrey  are  made  from  the  English  translation,  in  which^  his 
style  is  nearly  as  ellectually  murdered  as  poor  Palm.  Mr.  Bisset 
has  indeed  curious  ideas  as  to  the  use  of  quotations.  He  enforces 
his  view  of  Simon  of  Moutforts  character  by  largely  citing  an 
unpublished  play  founded  on  his  history,  and  written  in  a  species 
of  doting  prose  cut  up  to  look  like  blank  verse.  He  also  thinks 
that  Lord  Granville  was  quite  serious  in  speaking  of  the  "  low 
company  "  Mr.  Villiers  kept  in  the  days  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League.  He  is  ironical  about  this  with  an  exquisitely  pompous 
want  of  a  sense  of  fun,  which  does  something  to  make  it  intelligible 
liow  his  book  ever  came  to  be  written. 


THE  DIVIXE  CLASSIC  OF  XAX-HUA.* 

THERE  is  no  language  so  poor  as  not  to  have  words  to  express 
the  ideas  familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  So  when  we 
lind,  for  example,  that  certain  tribes  in  South  Africa  have  no 
name  for  heaven,  we  assume  that  they  have  never  realized  the 
existence  of  an  abode  of  future  happiness ;  and  in  the  same  way 
when  we  recognize  that  the  Chinese  have  no  word  to  express 
"  wisdom,"  apart  from  "  knowledge,"  or  "  philosopher,"  except  a 
term  which  meant  originally  "  a  child,"  and  is  now  used  for  "  a 
venerable  and  worthy  man,  or  teacher,"  we  may  draw  the  safe 
conclusion  that  in  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  the  Chinese 
have  lost  sight  of  the  higher  quality  of  wisdom,  and  that  the 
nearest  analogue  to  the  philosopher  of  other  lands  is  the  venerable 
imparter  of  knowledge  acquired  by  study  and  illustrated  by 
authority.  By  common  consent  Confucius  is  the  highest  type  of 
tszc,  or  venerable  teacher,  and  he,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  originated 
nothing,  but  merely  compiled  and  amplitied  the  records  of  the 
virtuous  deeds  and  sayings  of  the  ancients. 

One  man  there  is,  however,  among  the  tsze  of  China  who  de- 
serves the  name  of  philosopher,  and  that  is,  Laou-tsze,  the  founder 
of  Taouism.  But  so  completely  out  of  harmony  are  his  writings  with 
those  of  every  other  Chinese  teacher,  that  the  suggestion  that  he 
was  a  foreigner  from  one  of  the  Central  Asian  States,  prompted  by 
the  description  given  of  his  appearance  and  the  remarkable  absence 
of  all  knowledge  of  his  origin,  early  life,  and  later  years,  gains  ad- 
ditional probability.  This  man,  who  was  deeply  imbued  with  the 
transcendental  doctrines  of  Hindoo  philosophy,  found  but  a  small 
personal  following  among  the  matter-of-fact  Chinamen.  They  did 
not  understand  what  he  meant  by  Taou,  and  when  he  attempted 
to  explain  to  them  a  way  by  which  they  might  at  last  "return 
home  to  the  Absolute,"  they  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  turned 
to  tho  more  comprehensible  and  congenial  teaching  of  his  contem- 
porary Confucius.  Seme  of  his  doctrines  found  credence  and 
adoption  among  a  certain  class  of  scholars,  only,  however,  to  be 
perverted  and  materialized.  The  identity  of  existence  and  non- 
existence, and  the  oneness  of  spirit  and  matter,  were  beliefs 
which,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  appealed  to  some  minds 
which  vyere  iucapablo  of  imderstanding  the  high  lessons  and 
philosophical  truths  which  Laou-tsze  delighted  to  draw 
from  them.  We  do  not  know  of  any  personal  disciple  of 
Laou-tsze  on  whom  even  a  shred  of  his  mantle  fell  after 
he  passed  out  of  China,  journeying  with  his  face  towards  the 
west.  But  not  long  afterwards  Lieh-tsze  claimed  to  represent  his 
opinions,  and  about  a  century  later  Chwaug-tsze,  whoso  writings 
Mr.  Balfour  has  translated,  arose  as  an  exponent  of  Taouism. 
Already,  however,  his  doctrines  were  rapidly  becoming  of  the 
earth  earthy.  The  identity  of  good  and  evil  was  the  debased  re- 
sult of  the  theorj^  of  the  identity  of  existence  and  non-existence, 
and  the  possibility  of  gaining  immortality  for  the  body  was 
deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  the  oneness  of  spirit  and  matter. 
But  though  far  inferior,  both  spiritually  and  philosophically,  to 
:  the  utterances  of  Laou-tsze,  tho  writings  of  Chwang-tsze  are  of 
great  interest.  Mr.  Balfour  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  the 
works  of  "  this  brilliant  writer — metaphysician,  satirist,  fabulist, 
and  paradoxist."  To  the  full  extent  of  his  admiration  we  are  not 
'  prepared  to  go,  though  at  tho  same  time  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
in  some  instances  Chwang-tsze  might  fairly  complain  that  Mr. 
Balfour's  translation  does  not  do  him  justice.  It  is  always  easy  to 
pick  holes  iu  a  translation  from  the  Chinese.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  labour  of  reproducing  iu  English  the  writings  of  Chinese 
authors  is  so  great,  that  when  a  scholar  gives  us  a  version  of  so  inte- 
'  resting  a  work  as  the  Nan-hwa-liing ,  we  feel  disinclined  to  look 
'  the  gift  horse  too  closely  in  the  mouth.  We  shall  not, 
therefore,  criticize  the  translation  as  a  whole,  but  shall  refer  onlv 
I  to  one  instance  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  lieen  unkind  to  his 
author  in  the  matter  of  translation,  as  well  as  in  the  representation 
of  his  views.  A  prominent  feature  in  the  writings  of  Chwang- 
tsze  is  the  use  he  makes  of  allegories  to  illustrate  his  opinions. 
Many  of  these  allegories  are  both  apt  and  suggestive.  One  which 
Mr.  Balfour  considers  to  be  particularly  well  chosen  is  intended  by 
Chwaug-tsze  to  give  point  to  a  preceding  essay  on  the  absence  of 
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any  definite  distinction  to  be  arrived  at  between  the  certain  and 
the  uncertain — iu  other  words,  on  the  uncertainty  of  all  ultimate 
knowledge.    To  point  this  moral,  he  says  : — 

The  Penumbra  said  to  the  Shadow,  "  Before,  you  moved  ;  now,  you  stand 
still ;  before,  you  sat  down  ;  now,  you  get  up.  How  is  it  that  you  are  thus 
inconstant  ?  "  "I  wait,"  said  the  Shadow,  "  on  (sonielhiug  else).  But  do 
I  really  ?  That  on  which  I  wait  also  waits  on  (sonietliing  else).  But  does 
it  really  ?  Do  I  wait  on  the  scales  of  serpents'  bellio-^,  or  on  the  wings  of 
cicadas  ?  How  do  I  know  the  cause  by  which  it  (('.e.  the  movement)  is 
ell'octed,  or  how  do  I  know  tlie  cau^e  by  which  it  is  not  eifected  ?  Some 
time  ago  Chwang  Chow  dreamt  that  he  was  a  butterfly,  flitting  about  a 
veritable  butterfly.  Suddi'uly  he  awoke,  and  instantly  he  was  Chow.  I 
do  not  know  whether  in  Chow's  dream  he  became  a  butterfly,  or  whether 
in  a  butterfly's  dream  it  became  Chow.  Between  Chow  and  the  butterfly 
there  is  necessarily  a  dift'erence.    This  is  called  Metamorphosis." 

In  this  allegory,  which  has  a  purely  metaphysical  bearing,  Mr. 
Balfour  discerns  a  deep  theological  meaning.  He  considers  that 
it  illustrates  the  entire  dependence  of  all  creatures  upon  God — 
not,  it  must  be  added,  as  we  have  translated  the  text,  but  as  he 
understands  it.    This  is  Mr.  Balfour's  version : — 

The  Rain  once  asked  a  Shadow  saying,  "  Formerly  you  used  to  walk ; 
now  yon  come  to  a  stop.  The  other  day  you  were  sitting  down  ;  now  you 
are  standing  up.  How  is  it  that  you  have  no  fixity  of  purpose  ?  "  To 
which  tho  Shadow  replied  :  "  Because  I  am  dependent  upon  another  for  such 
things  ;  and  that  corporeal  form  upon  which  I  am  thus  dependent,  is  de- 
pendent in  its  turn.  Have  I  the  movable  body  of  a  snake  or  the  legs  of 
a  cicada  wherewith  to  move  whithersoever  and  wheresoever  I  please  ?  "' 
How  can  it  be  known  what  is  certain  and  what  is  not  certain  ?  Some  time 
ago,  Chwang  Chow  dreamt  that  he  was  a  butterfly,  fluttering  hither  and 
thither.  He  used  this  as  a  metaphorical  exiire^sion  for  the  idea  of  happy 
tranquillity.  How  is  one  to  know  for  certain  that  when  Chwang  Chow 
awoke  suddenly,  it  was  in  his  own  corporeal  form  Is  it  not  impossible  to- 
know  whether  Chwang  Chow  dreamt  ho  was  a  butterfly,  or  whether  the 
butterfly  dreamt  that  he  was  Chwang  Chow  ?  There  is  necessarily  a  great 
ditl'orence  between  Chwang-tsze  and  a  butterfly.  This  is  called  the  theory 
of  JMetamorphosis. 

Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  a  bad  translation.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  not  the  Rain  which  addresses  the  Shadow,  but 
the  edge  of  the  Shadow,  the  Penumbra,  or  literally  "the  netted 
double. '  It  so  happens  that  the  Chinese  character  used  in  this 
passage  for  "  double  "  bears  a  passing  likeness  to  the  common 
character  for  "  rain."  We  should,  however,  have  thought  that  it 
could  not  have  been  easily  mistaken  for  it;  and,  curiously  enough, 
in  another  part  of  the  volume,  where  Chwang-tsze  repeats  the 
allegory,  Mr.  Balfour  has  translated  the  character  by  "Penumbra," 
owing,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  in  that  place  it  is  written  in  a 
somewhat  ditl'erent  form.  But,  even  supposing  that  the  character- 
were  at  first  sight  mistakable,  we  wonder  that  the  inappropriate- 
ness  of  such  a  dialogue  between  Rain  and  Shadow  did  not 
suggest  to  his  mind  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  rendering. 
Then,  again,  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  about  the  "  corporeal 
form  "  of  which  Mr.  Balfour  speaks ;  and  the  sentence  beginning 
"  Have  I  the  moveable  belly  of  a  snake  "  is  a  perversion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text.  But,  passing  from  the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  of 
accurate  translation  to  the  weightier  matter  of  Chwang-tsze's  argu- 
ment, we  find  that  this  also  Mr.  Balfour  has  reversed.  Chwang- 
tsze  tells  us  that  he  does  not  know  whether  the  motive  power  is  in 
the  Shadow  or  in  the  thing  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  depend,  or 
whether  that  thing  again  acts  independently  or  at  the  bidding  of 
something  else,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Mr.  Balfour  makes  him  say 
exactly  the  reverse,  and  recognize  the  Shadow  as  dependent  on  a 
corporeal  substance,  which  again  in  its  turn  depends  on  a  higher 
power,  thus  illustrating  the  entire  dependence  of  all  creatures 
upon  God.  Such  a  notion  is  certainly  inconsistent  with 
Chwang-tsze's  belief  in  a  Deity.  Following  Laou-tsze,  he  held 
that  Taou,  the  Absolute,  the  creator  of  all  things,  is  neither  sub- 
jective nor  objective,  neither  existence  nor  non-existence,  but  the 
slumbering  possibility  of  both.  Pervading  all  things,  it  has,  by  a 
process  of  self-movement,  become  all  things.  Formless,  it  is  the 
cause  of  form.  It  is  born  with  every  human  being,  it  is  the  pre- 
server of  life,  and  death  follows  its  withdrawal.  This  is  "  the 
original  spirit,"  "  the  first  ancestor,"  which  Chwang-tsze  recog- 
nizes in  every  created  thing,  antl  which  Mr.  Balfour  calls  God. 

It  was  not  wise  in  Mr.  Balfour  to  undertake  to  translate  so  diffi- 
cult a  work  as  the  Nan-hwa-ldiKj,  and  to  interpret  so  mystically- 
minded  an  author  as  Chwang-tsze.  For  such  tasks  a  very  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
Chinese  philosophical  literature,  are  necessary.  In  neither  of 
these  respects  does  Mr.  Balfour  come  up  to  the  required  mark. 
But  it  is  seldom  that  the  best  translation  of  any  work  is  the  first 
to  appear.  The  ground  is  generally  broken  by  writers  who  are 
destined  to  be  superseded,  and  the  present  work  will  probably 
prove  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  If,  however,  its  appearance 
only  stimulates  inquiry  into  the  writings  of  the  early  Taouist  philo- 
sophers, it  will  have  done  good  service.  The  opinions  of  these  old 
quietists  are  well  worthy  of  study,  and  form  a  welcome  variety 
to  the  teachings  of  Confucius.  The  words  of  that  good  and 
great  man  irritated  Chwang-tsze,  so  he  tells  us,  like  the 
"  stings  of  a  mosquito  "  ;  and  the  idea  of  "  Holy  men  "  "  hobbling 
hm-riedly  along  in  the  practice  of  Benevolence,  and  ostensibly 
very  energetic  in  the  practice  of  Uprightness,"  drew  forth  the 
vials  of  his  satire.  Every  evil  to  which  the  much-distracted 
State  was  heir  was  the  result  of  their  over-professions  of  virtue 
and  their  undue  exaggeration  of  the  value  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 
They  were  the  "  edged-tools  "  of  the  Empire,  the  corruptors  of 
human  nature,  and  the  destroyers  of  rest  and  peace.  There  was  a 
time,  says  Chwang-tsze,  when  the  people 

relished  their  food  ;  their  costume  was  elegant ;  their  manners  and  customs 
were  joyful ;  they  dwelt  in  peace  ;  the  neighbouring  States  could  all  ba 
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seen  from  one  another  ;  the  orowincc  of  cocks  and  the  barkino;  of  dogs  in 
one  State  could  be  heard  in  the  next ;  the  inhabitants  lived  to  their  full 
age,  and  died  without  ^adding  about  hither  and  thither  ;  such  times  as 
these  exhibited  the  very  peri'ectiou  of  good  order.  But  at  the  present 
day  the  people  all  stretch  their  necks  and  stand  on  tiptoe,  saying,"  In  such 
and  such  a  place  there  is  a  virtuous  man  "  ;  whereupon  they  wrap  up  some 
provisions  and  hurry  o(f,  abandoning  their  relatives  at  home  and  leaving 
their  proper  avocations  out  of  doors,  and  bend  their  footsteps  towards  the 
boundaries  of  other  feudal  princedoms,  only  stopping  their  carringes  when 
they  have  got  a  thousand  le  ((jhinese  miles)  from  home. 


A  SUMMER  TOUR  IX  RUSSIA.' 

MR.  G ALLEXG A'S book  on  Russia  does  justice  to  Lis  reputa- 
tion as  a  model  "  Special  Correspondent.''  Sent  to  a  country 
he  had  apparently  never  seen  before,  thrown  among  a  people  of 
whose  language  he  certainly  did  not  understand  a  word,  he  con- 
trived, in  the  course  of  a  rapid  summer  tour,  to  form  a  very  tair 
idea  of  the  aspect  of  the  one  and  the  cbaracter  of  the  other.  Had 
he  read  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace's  work  on  the  same  subject  before 
he  set  out,  he  says,  ho  might  have  felt  tempted  to  give  up  the 
task  he  had  undertaken  as  being  "  uncalled  for  and  unprofitable." 
But  his  previous  studies  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  late 
Mr.  Ilepworth  Dixon's  Free  limsia.  At  least,  that  is  the  autho- 
rity to  which  he  most  often  appeals,  once  (p.  403),  under  the  title 
®f  "  New  Russia."  It  has  on  one  occasion  (p.  223)  led  him  into  a 
serious  confusion  between  Pskof  and  Novgorod,  and  it  may  have 
supplied  the  information  on  the  strength  of  which  he  has  desig- 
nated the  city  which  Peter  the  Great  founded  as  ''  Peter's  burg — 
improperly  called  by  us  St.  Petersburg."  It  may  not  always  be 
Eecessary  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  ;  but  there  can  be  nothing  im- 
proper in  our  calling  Sanktpeterburg  St.  Petersburg,  for  it  was 
named  after,  not  the  monarch,  but  the  saint.  With  Mr.  AVallace's 
work  Mr.  Gallenga  seems  to  have  become  acquainted  during  his 
stay  in  Russia  ;  for  he  quotes  an  opinion,  which  he  probably  heard 
repeated  there,  expressed  by  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  "  the  best  that  ever  was  or  ever  could  be 
written  "  on  that  country.  His  own  object,  he  modestly  says  in 
his  preface,  in  reprinting  the  letters  in  which  he  chronicled  his 
summer  tonr,  is  "  not  to  write  Mr.  Wallace's  narrative  over 
again,  but  only  to  add  one  page  to  it."  He  also  wishes,  it  seems, 
"  to  pour  oil  on  the  angry  waves  of  the  interminable  discussion 
'between  Russophiles  and  liussup/whcs."  In  so  laudable  an  attempt 
it  is  to  be  trusted  that  he  will  achieve  success. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  dwell  here  on  his  experiences  of  travel 
through  streets,  along  railways,  or  on  board  steamboats,  which 
have  all  been  rendered  sulHciently  familiar  by  previous  tourists. 
We  will  confine  ourselves  to  what  he  has  to  say  which  is  new,  or 
at  least,  of  novel  appearance.  Let  us  commence  with  what  he  can 
tell  us  from  personal  knowledge  of  Count  Iguatieli',  of  whom  (as 
General  Ignatieli'J  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  when  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  who  made  him  welcome  at  St.  Petersburg.  Mr. 
Gallenga  considers  that,  if  the  Count  has  been  designated  the 
Father  of  Lies,"  it  was  "  possibly  because  he  knew  that  nothing 
is  so  apt  to  deceive  as  truth  when  spoken  to  those  who  are 
stupidly  determined  to  disbelieve  it."  Aud-he  declares,  in  re- 
ference to  the  statements  that  Ignatieff  conduced  to  the  checks 
■which  the  Russian  arms  so  long  underwent  in  the  war  with 
Turkey  by  the  incorrect  information  he  sent  home  about  the 
Turkish  army,  that  "it  would  not  be  dilhcult  fully  to  acquit  him 
of  every  charge  on  that  score,  and  to  prove  that  during  his  stay  in 
Constantinople  he  has  served  his  own  country  with  a  faithfulness 
and  ability  that  could  never  be  too  liberally  rewarded." 

Holding  these  opinions,  Mr.  Gallenga  was  naturally  received 
with  no  small  kindness  last  summer  by  Count  Ignatietl',  who  was 
then  not  only  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  the  bearer  of  "  the 
whole  burden  of  the  Government,"  being  expected  to  rule  the 
police,  post  and  telegraph,  public  worship,  and  other  departments 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  Home  Oliice  under  Melikolf.  For 
the  first  time,  we  are  told,  there  was  in  Russia  a  Minister  who 
was  something  more  than  "  a  private  clerk  of  the  Emperor  for  his 
own  special  department,"  one  who  had  consented  to  take  othce,  as 
Le  himself  informed  Mr.  Gallenga,  "  only  on  condition  that  he 
should  have  carte  blanche.''  But,  with  all  his  admiration,  Mr. 
Gallenga  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the  Count  did  nothing  beyond 
"  appointing  various  Commissions  to  grapple  with  questions  which 
it  was  for  the  Minister  himself  to  solve,"  and  "  crushing  one  after 
the  other  the  hydra-heads  of  the  press,  a  score  of  which  budded 
forth  for  every  one  that  was  disposed  of."  Writing  last  February, 
Mr.  Gallenga  thus  concludes  his  remarks: — "The  fall  of  the 
Minister  was  often  predicted,  announced  as  irrevocably  resolved 
upon  and  imminent.  But  Ignatietl'  is  still  in  office  ;  his  Govern- 
ment is  still  rampant  autocracy,  disturbed,  though  not  tempered, 
by  a  pusillanimous  dread  of  the  Nihilists.'' 

About  the  Nihilists  themselves  Mr.  Gallenga  has  no  new  in- 
formation to  give.  All  that  he  can  testify  to  is  the  state  of  terror 
into  which  the  police  and  other  authorities  were  thrown  during 
the  Emperor's  visit  to  Moscow  last  July.  Mr.  Gallenga  arrived 
there  one  Sunday  morning,  and  was  surprised  to  see  the  train  by 
which  he  had  travelled  "  invaded,  not  by  porters  seizing  on 
the  baggage,  but  by  well-dressed  men,  apparently  gentlemen, 
who  scanned  every  face,  searched  every  corner,  and  were  evi- 
dently on  the  look  out,  no  one  could  see  for  whom  or  what. 
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They  were  policemen  in  plain  clothes  on  the  track  of  the 
Nihilists."  'The  next  day  he  went  with  a  party  of  friends  to 
visit  a  new  church.  They  were  refused  admission,  being  told 
that  no  one  could  see  the  church  during  the  Emperor's  stay. 
"  But  the  Emperor  left  last  evening,  and  our  ticket  of  admission 
bears  the  date  of  this  morning,"  they  vainly  exclaimed.  Their 
arguments  produced  no  result.  Until  the  order  to  close  the 
church,  they  were  told,  was  formally  revoked,  no  visitors  could 
be  admitted.  As  they  were  standing  on  the  pavement  outside  the 
church  door,  talking  the  matter  over,  up  came  an  officer  in  uni- 
form, who  civilly  requested  tliem  to  move  on.  They  did  so  in  a 
body.  Up  came  the  officer  again,  and  desired  them  to  separate, 
on  the  ground  that,  during  the  Emperor's  stay,  no  group  of  more 
than  three  persons  was  allowed.  "  But  the  Emperor  is  gone," 
they  said.  "  We  know  nothing  about  it ;  we  obey  orders,"  was 
the  reply.  Beyond  the  record  of  these  facts  Mr.  Gallenga  has  not 
much  to  say  about  the  Nihilists,  except  such  commonplaces  as 
that  "  The  uneasiness  among  the  people,  and  the  feverish  activity 
of  the  Government,  seem  to  point  to  a  general  conviction  that 
Nihilism  has  not  spoken  its  last  word  " ;  or  the  oracular  utterance, 
thought  worthy  of  a  whole  paragraph  to  itself,  that,  "  Indeed, 
Nihilism  never  speaks,  but  acts." 

Of  more  value  than  these  vague  expressions  of  opinion  is 
Mr.  Gallenga's  statement  that  he  has  "  made  the  tour  of  most 
Russian  dependencies,"  and  has  nowhere  found,  except,  per- 
haps, among  the  Poles,  "  either  implacable  hatred  against  tlie 
Russians  or  irresistible  longing  for  independence."  A  mere  tourist's 
opinion  upon  such  subjects  is  not  generally  of  &.uy  great  valua, 
But  Mr.  Gallenga  is  a  shrewd  observer,  and  his  impressions 
deserve  attention.  There  is,  however,  one  drawback  to  their  value, 
which  is,  that  his  visit  to  the  Baltic  provinces  was  of  brief  dura- 
tion, that  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  was  shorter  still,  and 
he  did  not  stay  long  enough  among  the  Poles,  Little  Russians, 
Tartars,  or  Georgians,  with  whom  he  came  into  momentary  con- 
tact, to  test  their  satisfaction  or  discontent.  All  that  he  could  do 
was  to  talk  with  well-informed  persons,  and  supply  his  readers 
with  the  conclusions  to  which  such  conversations  led  him.  Those 
conclusions  are  not  of  a  disquieting  nature.  He  admits  that,  as  he 
rather  curiously  puts  it,  "  the  Finlauders  are  at  heart  Scandi- 
navians ;  the  Esthonians  Livonians,  and  Courlanders  " — it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  is  speaking  only  of  the  upper  classes — "  are 
Germans,  and  both  resent  any  attempt,  real  or  imaginary,  to 
Russianize  them."  But  he  does  not  think  that  they  desire  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  Russian  Empire.  As  he  justly 
says:  — 

Material  interests  will  always  prove  strong  enough  to  counteract  mere 
ethnical  instincts,  and,  as  wr  sli.ill  see,  the  trading  interests  between  the 
Baltic  provinces  and  the  interior  of  the  Empire  are  such  that,  if  it  may  be 
said  with  truth  that  Russia  depends  fur  existence  on  the  Baltic  ports,  it 
must  also  be  allowed  that  these  in  their  turn  could  not  be  sundered  from 
Riis.iia  without  losing  their  place  and  occupation  in  the  world.  A  house,  of 
course,  is  in  need  of  a  door  ;  but,  apart  from  the  house,  what  would  be  the 
use  of  the  door  ? 

In  the  Caucasus  Mr.  Gallenga  became  aware  of  "  the  little 
extent  to  which  Russian  intiuence  has  sunk  into  the  subject  races, 
and  of  the  utter  impotence  for  good  exhibited  by  an  autocratic 
Government."  But  he  does  not  consider  that  any  "actual  elements 
of  disorder  or  dissolution"  are  at  work  there.  The  Georgians  and 
Armenians,  he  says,  feel  that  their  connexion  with  the  great 
Empire  is  for  them  a  condition  of  existence,  ,  and  they  are  ready  to 
admit  that  they  do  not  sutfer  from  any  hardships  from  which 
their  Russian  fellow-subjects  are  exempt.  The  wilder  tribes  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  mountains  are,  it  is  true,  "  less  than  half 
reconciled  to  the  Russian  yoke,"  and  among  them  crimes  of 
violence  are  rife.  But  the  outbreaks  in  which  these  semi-savages 
indulge,  although  annoying  to  the  Russian  ofhcera  who  from 
time  to  time  fall  victims  to  them,  are  not  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  Government.  Mr.  Galleuga  was  much  impressed  by 
the  mixture  of  races  inhabiting  this  mountainous  district,  re- 
nowned so  long  ago  as  a  prolific  mother  of  languages.  In 
Tidis,  he  says,  there  are  "  at  least  twenty  races  of  men, 
various  in  bioud  and  tongue,''  including  "  one  Scotch  shop  or 
bazaar  keeper,  who  is,  besides,  a  poet  and  essayist."  In  this 
respect  the  capital  of  Georgia  maintains  its  character.  But  in 
another  it  falls  short,  in  Mr.  Gallenga's  opinion,  of  its  established 
reputation.  Eagerly  as  he  sought  for  specimens  of  Georgian 
female  beauty,  he  grieves  to  say  that  he  met  with  no  success. 
Although  pre'pared  for  admiration,  he  could  not  see  "anything  but 
ordinary  features,  and  a  vacant,  sensual,  half-animal  expression  in 
the  great  majority  of  Georgian  young  women,"  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  must  have  contrasted  favourably  with 
the  Russian  women  whom  he  had  seen  on  the  way.  Oa  the 
melancholy  subject  of  Russian  female  ugliness  he  speaks  with  evi- 
dently sincere  sorrow.  He  only  saw  one  "really  splendid 
creature"  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  even  she  "had  a  milk-white 
complexion  without  a  shade  of  that  pink  which  would  so  naturally 
hfive  become  her  earlj'  vouth." 

Of  the  character  of  the  Russian  people  Mr.  Gallenga  speaks  in 
terms  of  modiUed  praise.  They  are  long-sull'ering  and  easily  con- 
tented, he  says,  and  they  are  "  ready  to  do  enough  work  if  they 
are  kept  to  it,  and  if  it  "is  made  worth  their  while.  '  _  They  are 
"  the  best-natured  creatures  under  the  sun,"  and  drink,  instead  ot 
rendering  them  ferocious,  merely  develops  their  kindly  feelings. 
During  a  stay  of  several  weeks  among  them,  he  never  witnessed  a 
single  quarrel,  or  even  heard  hiuh  words  uttered.  For  their  be- 
[  setting  sins  of  idleness  am]  drunkenness,  he  thinks  that  their  clergy 
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are  to  a  great  extent  responsible,  and  he  looks  forward  to  a 
^oli'.en  aofe  in  wliicb  two-thirds  of  the  saints  will  have  been 
expelled  from  the  Calendar,  and  an  army  of  threescore  thousand 
moral  and  intelligent  '•  popes  "  will  wat'e  war  with  the  vices  which 
now  counteract  the  virtues  of  the  land.  For  he  is  not  inclined  to 
take  quite  as  gloomy  a  view  of  the  prospects  of  lUissia  as  presents 
itself  to  many  eyes.  He  thinks  that  the  eaiauuipaliou  of  the  serfs 
ias  proved  iu  most  cases  a  iaiUire,  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
agriculture  are  concerned,  and  he  fully  appreciates  the  gravity  of 
the  fact  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  American  is  at  present  under- 
selling the  Russian  as  a  grower  and  exp^a-ter  of  corn.  Uut  he  was 
naturally  much  impressed  by  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  the  Black 
Earth  district,  and  by  the  activity  of  industrial  enterprise  in  the 
central  districts  of  the  Fuipire.  As  to  the  disintegration  theory, 
according  to  which  the  inconLiruous  elemi  nts  which  make  up  that 
Empire  will  fall  apart  as  soon  as  the  clasjiing  b>iud  of  autocracy  is 
loosened,  he  does  not  place  faith  in  it.  llis  idea  is  that,  if  self- 
government  becomes  a  reality  iu  every  village,  town,  or  province, 
and  the  various  divisions  of  the  I'.'mpire  are  assured  of  as  large  an 
extent  of  autonomy  as  may  really  be  good  fur  tlieni,  not  only  will 
the  members  of  the  colossal  body  o'ltain  their  lull  natural 
developnaent,  but  it  will  be  found  that  vitality  will  ilow  more 
spontaneously  to  the  heart,  "  to  that  Impeiial  Government  and 
Council  of  '  All  the  Rus^ias  '  which  would  have  to  provide  lor 
the  general  welfare  and  rule  the  coumion  destinies.'' 


KECEN'T  GEOLOGICAL  SL'ltVEYS.* 

UNINVITING  as  a  string  of  geological  reports  might  be  pro- 
nounced at  first  sight,  and  uuprumising  as  worii  so  etsen- 
iially  technical  and  unimaginative  in  character  must  needs  be  as  a 
iield  for  literary  display,  experience  has  proved  that  a  com- 
pilation of  this  kind  may  have  an  interest  for  a  wider  range  of 
aeaders  than  those  professionally  bound  to  its  perusal.  That 
•wiitings  addressed  primarily  to  the  specialist  need  not  be  dry 
or  repellent  to  those  whose  pursuit  of  knowledge  leads  them  to  a 
less  minute  scrutiny  of  nature  has  been  shown  by  many  of  our 
most  distinguished  investigators  and  expositors  of  science.  With- 
out feeling  bound  to  pore  over  every  page  or  column  of  facts 
f.nd  figures  with  the  conscientious  care  of  a  student  cramming 
lor  examination,  any  one  who  likes  to  add  to  his  knowledge  will 
liave  little  cause  to  regret  the  minutes  or  hours  he  may  have  spent 
on  such  accumulations  of  fresh  and  authentic  matter  as  the 
pair  of  ofhcial  reports  now  before  us.  Some  epitome,  at  all  events, 
of  the  valuable  results  presenttd  iu  these  compilations  can 
hardly  fail  to  interest  our  readers. 

To  all  but  a  limited  class  of  students  fresh  ground  is  opened 
jn  tl.o  geologj'  of  Newl'ouudhmd,  which  at  the  same  time  is  shown 
to  have  a  wider  interest  from  its  bearing  upon  the  physical  struc- 
ture and  economical  relations  of  the  American  continent,  and 
even  of  Europe.  Allowing  for  the  formality  of  character  and 
stjle  scarcely  separable  frcim  documents  of  this  class,  there  is 
juuch  in  the  elaborate  and  exhaustive  survey  of  this  comparatively 
unknown  region  carried  out  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
Murray,  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  English  public.  Not  only 
have  the  physical  features  of  that  remote  corner  of  the  liritish 
Empire  a  character  of  their  own  ;  but  in  its  mineral  products,  its 
Tej;etab!e  growths,  its  fisheries  and  wealth  of  animal  life  in  general, 
it  has  the  means  of  influencing  in  no  small  degree  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests  of  the  mother  country.  It  was 
towards  this  advanced  outpost  of  scientific  exploration  that  Sir 
William  Logan's  great  discovery  of  the  Laurentian  series  of 
deposits  supplied  an  unexpected  and  a  more  substantial  basis  for 
the  whole  scheme  of  palaeozoic  life.  Iu  the  process  of  connecting 
the  lundamental  mass  of  these  primitive  rocks  with  the  formations 
feounding  Canada,  the  speculative  problem  being  coupled  with 
the  practical  object  of  determining  the  existence  of  seams  of  coal 
iind  other  mineral  substances  suited  for  economic  application,  it 
v/iis  decided  to  extend  the  survey  in  the  direction  of  Newfound- 
Isuju,  and  Mr.  Murray,  Sir  William's  pupil  and  successor  in  the 
direction,  received  a  commission  for  that  purpose  in  the  year 
1864.  I  he  earliett  of  the  reports  that  make  up  the  volume  before 
us  fiives  the  fruits  of  his  labours  after  a  couple  of  seasons  of 
methodical  exploration.  As  a  primary  result  it  was  found  that 
the  fundamental  bed  of  Laurentian  rocks  spreads  in  breadth  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  great  northern  peninsula  of  the  island, 
■with  an  average  depth  of  15,000  feet.  The  base  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  strata,  sweeping  round  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
gneiss,  comes  upon  the  coast  near  Canada  Bay,  and  again  strikes 
into  the  land  at  Coney  Arm,  ia  White  Bay,  where  these  rocks  are 
overlaid  by  Upper  Silurian,  followed  by  Devonian  deposits. 
Further  to  the  south-east  the  Laurentian  and  Silurian  series  be- 
come partially  and  unconformably  covered  by  rocks  of  the  car- 
boniferous age  in  two  or  three  separate  areas,  one  of  them  upon 
Grand  Pond  and  another  upon  St.  George's  Bay.  One  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  geology  of  Newfoundland  is  the  vastness 
and  the  suddenness  of  the  dislocations  to  be  seen  iu  the  strata  at 
many  places.    One  of  these  great  faults  brings  the  diorites  of 
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Canada  Head,  belonging  to  the  middle  division  of  the  Quebec 
group,  against  the  Laurentian  gneiss,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  lower  division  of  that  group  or  any  part  of  the  Potsdam,  indi- 
cating a  downthrow  to  the  eastward  of  at  least  8,000  feet. 
Towards  Canada  Bay  this  dislocation  diminishes  to  about  4,500 
feet.  The  study  of  these  great  breaks  in  the  rocks  of  the  country 
is  of  the  utmost  interest.  Independently  of  the  evidence  they  give 
of  the  mighty  forces  which  have  fractured  the  earth's  crust, 
and  the  inlluence  exerted  by  them  on  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  geological  formations,  they  may  be  found  to 
possess,  as  Mr.  Murray  strongly  urges,  no  slight  economical  impor- 
tance, since  they  must  have  been  originally  connected  with  exten- 
sive hssures,  and  where  they  traverse  rocks  charged  with  metal- 
liferous minerals  they  may  be  found  to  hold  valuable  lodes. 
Copper  and  iron  pyrites  were  among  the  earliest  ores  met  with 
iu  these  disrupted  strata,  and  mining  operations  were  not  long 
in  being  set  on  foot  under  a  Government  concession,  with  a  fair 
prospeci,  of  a  fiivourable  return.  Serpentine  and  other  rocks  of  a 
highly  ornamental  character  have  been  extensively  drawn  from 
the  same  districts  for  architectural  purposes.  Silver,  gold,  nickel, 
and  chromium  ores  have  been  found  accon]panying  the  cupriferous 
slates  with  which  the  Quebec  group,  especially  in  the  Lauzon 
division,  abounds,  being  described  by  our  author  as  the  type 
of  the  great  metalliferous  zone  of  the  Lower  Silurian  beds  in 
North  America.  The  shipments  of  copper  ore  from  the  Union 
Mine,  Tilt  Cove,  in  the  year  1867,  together  with  the  amount  ia 
store,  are  returned  as  3,580  tons;  and  Mr.  Murray's  report 
speaks  most  encouragingly  of  the  prospects  of  the  enterprise. 
Thinking  it  lik-ely  that  the  rocks  of  the  Avalon  peninsula  will 
prove  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  auriferous  strata  of  Nova 
Scotia,  he  is  hopeful  of  gold  being  hereafter  enumerated  among 
its  metalliferous  products,  his  analysis  of  specimens  from  the 
Silurian  quartz  veins  having  yielded  more  than  traces  of  gold, 
though  he  suggests  caution  as  to  the  statement  of  a  yield  of  two 
ounces  to  the  ton.  His  report  for  the  year  1878  speaks  with  much 
praise  of  the  enterprise  displayed  at  the  Belts  Cove  Copper 
Mine,  the  yield  of  which  had  in  four  years  advanced  from  S,ooo 
to  44,000  tons  in  the  year. 

In  respect  to  the  problem  of  opening  up  workable  seams  of 
coal  we  are  sorry  to  find  our  author  less  sanguine.  The  expectations 
held  out  in  his  hrst  survey  that  practicable  deposits  would  be 
met  with  towards  the  northern  end  of  the  Grand  Pond  are  but 
faintly  realized  in  his  latest  report,  that  for  the  year  1878.  That 
the  rocks  of  that  region  are  of  carboniferous  age  has  been 
established  beyond  doubt,  and  that  the  coal  seams  generally  found 
iu  association  with  those  strata  may  be  widely  brought  to  light 
by  a  persevering  use  of  the  boring  rod  he  consideis  extremely 
probable.  Still,  as  far  as  present  experience  goes,  the  mineral 
has  only  shown  itself  in  very  thin,  irregular  seams,  varying 
from  3  to  17  inches  iu  thiL'kness,  or  in  broken  fragments  among 
the  debris  along  the  shores.  Mr.  Murray  has  failed  to  verify 
the  existence  of  Mr.  Jukes's  3  ft.  seam.  Such  specimens  as 
have  been  met  with  near  the  upper  rock  in  Hall's  Bay  are,  he 
thinks,  mere  relics  of  the  ancient  drift,  derived  from  carboniferous 
strata  further  north,  A  vast  denudation  has  apparently,  as  in 
Ireland,  swept  away  nearly  all  the  original  deposit  of  bituminous 
coal  which  iu  all  probability  once  covered  the  greater  part  of  what 
is  now  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  leaving  little  beyond  detached 
patches  or  troughs,  one  of  the  likeliest  of  which  for  economical 
purposes  lies  iu  the  Bay  of  St.  George,  a  smaller  one  it  may  be 
between  Port-a-Port  and  Bear  Head,  and  another  in  the  region 
of  the  Bay  of  Islands.  The  absence  of  any  kind  of  map,  as  well 
as  the  want  of  an  index,  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  useful- 
ness of  Mr.  Murray's  volume  of  reports.  How  much  more 
valuable,  and,  we  may  add,  more  readable  a  work  might  he  have 
made  it,  had  he  found  time  to  recast  his  crude  ollicial  matter 
into  somewhat  of  the  literary  mould  of  iJr.  Dawson's  delightful 
Geo^.ojy  of  Acadia. 

No  shortcouangs  of  this  kind  are  to  be  charged  upon  the 
execution  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  of  which  the  third 
Section,  relating  to  economic  geology,  has  been  worked  out  by 
Mr.  V.  Ball.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  handsome  volume  before 
us  is  the  series  of  minutely  drawn  and  clearly  engraved  maps,  and 
the  copious  index,  not  to  speak  of  the  elaborate  statistical  t  ibles, 
the  detailed  statements  of  mineral  imports  and  exports,  and  the 
exhaustive  catalogue  of  references  to  books  and  periodicals  on 
every  branch  of  the  subject,  which  make  up  a  perfect  bibliography 
of  tho  mineral  resources  and  industry  of  India.  A  welcome  sup- 
plement to  the  information  thus  brought  together  is  found 
in  the  lithographed  sketches  which  illustrate  many  of  the  more 
characteristic  features  of  natural  scenery — such  as  the  site  of  the 
petroleum  wells  at  Yenan-Gyoung,  the  alum  and  sulphate  of 
copper  works  at  Khetri,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Mopani  coal  seams, 
added  to  which  are  the  hydraulic  processes  for  iron  minini'  at 
the  Khasi  Hills,  and  sundry  groups  of  native  toilers  at  copper 
and  iron  smelting,  gold  and  diamond  washing,  or  coal-heaving  at 
the  pit's  mouth.  It  was  from  the  desire  of  the  Government  to 
have  the  coal-lielus  of  the  country  systematically  investigated  that 
the  geological  survey  of  India  took  its  origin,  and  to  this  task  the 
whole  of  the  enterprise  was  for  some  time  devoted.  It  was  only 
after  the  principal  coal-fields  had  been  mapped  and  described, 
or  were  well  in  hand,  that  the  general  examination  of  tho  geology 
of  India  was  taken  up,  an  increase  of  the  staff  having  been 
sanctioned  for  that  purpose.  A  general  geological  sketch-map  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Empire  was  issued  with  the  first  two 
parts  of  the  manual  in  1879.    A  corresponding  summary  of  the 
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mineral  resources  of  India,  ■which  the  compiler,  ■witli  undiio 
diffidence,  calls  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  performance,  was 
reserved  to  the  last.  I'ostponed  i'roin  various  causes,  it  has  now 
"been  completed  in  a  way  to  justify  the  commendatory  notice 
of  the  ollicial  head  of  the  department,  and  the  student,  as  well  as 
the  man  of  enterprise,  will  long-  owe  gratitude  to  Mr.  Biill  for  the 
great  store  of  focts  thus  bi'oug-ht  within  easy  reference. 

To  render  this  voluminous  digest  of  scientific  and  economic 
matter  fully  available  to  the  reader,  a  double  system  of  arrange- 
ment has  been  adopted — a  vertical  one  by  subjects,  and  a  hori- 
zontal one  by  districts.  Corresponding  with  this  plan,  the  first 
part  of  the  index  will  show  at  a  glance  in  what  districts  of 
India  a  particular  mineral  is  to  be  found ;  the  second  part 
will  show,  on  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  mineral  products  of 
any  particular  district.  Beginning  with  the  diamond,  Mr. 
Ball's  untiring  industry  leads  him  beyond  the  limits  of 
history  itself,  the  realm  of  fable  yielding  curious  and  fanciful 
notices,  such  as  those  in  the  Arahimi  Nujhts,  of  the  highly- 
prized  crystal  distinctive  of  India ;  while  his  wide  reading  of 
native  literature  has  enabled  him  to  compile  a  very  satisfactory 
bistory  of  the  diamond,  from  its  earliest  mention  in  the  Puranas 
and  other  classic  writings  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  works  of 
Marco  Polo,  Tavernier,  and  other  European  travellers,  down  to 
the  Main  Main,  or  treatise  on  gems,  published  within  the  last 
three  years  at  Calcutta  by  Eaja  fSourindro  Mohun  Tugore.  The 
chief  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  which  produce  or  have 
produced  the  gem  are,  he  tells  us,  Kadapah  or  Cuddapah, 
Bellary,  Karnul,  Kistna,  and  Godavari.  Golconda  (Kala-Kandar) 
never  produced  diamonds,  but  was  simply  the  mart  where  they 
were  bought  and  sold.  Diamond-bearing  strata  in  other  parts  of 
India  are  enumerated,  their  geological  features  marked  out, 
and  their  comparative  productiveness  estimated.  Graphite 
and  amber  are  treated  in  the  same  thorough  and  methodical 
way,  the  next  chapter  being  devoted  to  the  more  practical  sub- 
ject of  fuel.  Coal,  peat,  and  petroleum  are  the  headings  of  Mr. 
Ball's  report  to  which  we  may  expect  reference  to  be  most 
eagerly  made,  if  we  except  perchance  those  which  concern  the 
exciting  enterprise  among-  the  gold-bearing  reefs  of  Madras. 
Upon  these  and  the  numberless  minor  topics  coming  under  his 
survey,  his  report  will  be  found  conscientious,  painstaking,  and 
admirably  arranged  for  reference.  We  only  regret  that  the  space 
at  our  command  does  not  permit  us  to  do  more  adequate  justice 
to  its  merits. 


WAUGII'S  BESOM  DEN  STORIES.-* 

AMANOIIESTEPi,  publisher  is  issuing  an  edition  of  the  col- 
lected writings  of  Mr.  Edwin  Waugh.  It  is  to  consist  of 
ten  volumes,  the  iirst  of  which,  Lancashire  Sludches — a  series  of 
topographical  and  historical  descriptions  of  places  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  county — originally  appeared  in  1855.  Since 
that  year  Mr.  Waugb's  pen  would  seem  to  have  been  constantly 
at  work,  and  the  aggregate  result  of  his  labours  is  some- 
thing considerable.  His  various  works,  mostly  put  forth  in  a 
cheap  form,  have  been  popular  in  Lancashire,  where  he  is  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  master  of  its  dialect  and  the  best  painter  of 
the  native  and  rural  character.  The  present  comprehensive  re- 
publication is  apparently  designed  as  an  appeal  to  a  wider  hearing, 
end  it  necessarily  challenges  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  work 
as  a  contribution  to  general  literature.  In  this  respect  the  use  of 
the  dialect  presents  an  important  initial  difficulty,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  insuperable.  There  are  other  considerations  which 
must'  tell  with  greater  force  against  his  acceptance  by  any  large 
circle  beyond  the  range  of  his  own  locality.  Take,  lor  instance, 
his  book-making  propensity,  and  the  too  frequent  admission  of  the 
veriest  padding.  Of  course  this  is  a  fault  which  Mr.  Waugh 
shares  with  a  multitude  of  authors  nowadays  ;  but  then  the  bulk 
of  these  are  content  with  a  merely  ephemeral  existence  ;  they  write 
for  the  hour,  and  do  not  aspire  to  the  more  solid  and  permanent 
reputation  which  is  implied  in  a  "  collected  edition."  An  author 
■who  reaches  that  point  must  expect  to  be  measured  by  a  severer 
standard.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will  subject  his  writings  to  a  rigid 
revision,  and  ruthlessly  sacrifice  the  dead  weight  which  he  made 
them  carry  in  their  earlier  and  fugitive  form.  But  Mr.  Waugh  prints 
everything.  Trivial  and  temporary  passages  or  articles  are  repro- 
duced without  compunction  ;  and  inconsistencies  and  repetitious, 
which  are  numerous,  are  imnoticed  and  uuremoved.  The  most 
glaring  instance  of  book-making  occurs  in  the  "  Home  Life  of  the 
Eactory  Folk  during  the  Cotton  Famine,"  a  series  cf  letters  written 
at  the  time  of  the  "distress  as  special  correspondence  for  a  local 
Eews]iaper.  The  actual  text  is  excellent,  and  the  reproduction  in 
its  original  form  is  quite  justifiable  ;  but  why  should  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  volume — seventy  pages  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five — be  made  up  of  speeches  by  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Cobden, 
letters  addressed  by  an  anonymous  correspondent  to  the  Tunes,  and 
a  dozen  or  score  of  songs  and  verses  by  as  many  different  writers  ? 
A  reader,  especially  if  he  be  a  purchaser  as  well,  cannot  fail  to 
be  irritated  at  such  an  unblushing  infringement  of  the  ethics  of 
authorship.  A  critical  revision  of  Mr.  Waugb's  work  and  a 
material  reduction  of  its  bulk  would  greatlj'  enhance  its  value. 

Whilst  the  Besom  Ben  Hlories,  which  form  the  third  volume 
of  the  re-issue,  are  marked  by  the  delects  we  have  mentioned, 
the  fastidious  will  probably  tind  them  objectionable  on  other 
grounds.     The  humour  is  ot  a  rude,  boisterous,  often  uncouth 
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kind,  and  the  incidents  are  trivial  and  occasionally  childish. 
We  are  here  on  the  verge  of  some  points  of  literary  art 
which  are  confessedly  difiieult  of  decision.  To  paint  a  vigorous 
and  unpolished  peasantry  with  any  approach  to  truthfulness 
requires  a  strong  brush  and  uncompromising  colours,  and  Mr, 
Waugh  has  supplied  them.  Gentle  handling  and  toning  down 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  accuracy  of  the  portraiture.  The 
question  then  arises  whether  some  of  the  scenes  described  were 
worth  describing,  and  whether  they  ought  to  have  been  reproduced 
in  such  minute  detail.  An  inordinate  amount  of  space,  for 
example,  is  devoted  to  the  uncouth  festivities  of  the  village  ale- 
house. The  revels  are  sketched  with  vigour,  animation,  and 
evident  enjoyment ;  but  the  maudlin  talk  of  inebriated  rustics  is  a 
kind  of  reading  tliat  soon  palls,  and  a  severer  taste  would  have 
dictated  the  e.v.cisicm  of  a  large  portion  of  these  passages.  On  the 
other  hand,  having  regard  to  the  author's  choice  of  scene  and 
subject,  the  triviality  of  his  incidents  was  unavoidable.  In  the 
phase  of  social  life  which  he  describes,  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
•  scanty  and  secluded  population,  a  hardy,  hard-working,  uncultivated 
race  of  men  and  women,  with  no  resources  for  the  occupation  of 
their  leisure  hours  beyond  what  they  could  themselves  supply, 
the  alehouse  the  only  available  indoor  place  of  resort  for  numbers 
of  them,  and  the  sports  of  the  field  and  moor  the  sole  pastimes. 
Amidst  such  a  people  au  unusual  though  small  event  becomes 
memorable,  and  a  practical  joke  like  that  which  forms  tlie  subject 
of  the  first  of  those  "  stories,"  the  winding  of  a  donkey  to  the  top 
floor  of  a  lonely  wayside  woollen  mill,  is  likely  enough  to  furnish 
"  laughter  lor  a  mouth  and  a  good  jest  for  ever."  The  scene  of  the 
"  stories  ''  is  the  mountainous  and  moorland  tract  of  country  which 
forms  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Lancashire,  and  which  adjoins  a 
district  of  about  equal  extent  and  similar  aspect  occupying  the 
south-western  side  of  Yorkshire.  The  Pennine  Bange  separates  the 
counties,  the  boundary  running  along  the  crest  of  Blackstone  Edge, 
and  the  tract  of  country  to  which  we  refer  comprises  the  desceiid- 
ing  land  on  either  side  of  that  hill,  which  in  parts  is  rocky  and 
broken,  and  in  others  is  composed  of  wide-stretching  and  undu- 
lating moorland.  Along  the  fringe  of  this  district,  and  in  the 
valleys  formed  by  the  rivers,  are  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
Mytholmroyd,  Hebden  Bridge,  and  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire ;  of 
Todmorden,  Littleborough,  Colne,  Bacup,  Newchurch,  and  Iloch- 
dale,  in  Lancashire.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  people  who  have  much  in 
common,  and  whose  peculiar  characteristics  are  no  doubt  mainly 
due  to  the  configuration  of  the  country,  and  to  the  difficulties  of 
communication  in  earlier  days  between  the  villages,  hamlets,  and 
lonely  farmhouses  which  are  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  central  region. 

Tlie  district  [sa3'S  Mr.  Wangli]  is  tlie  liome  of  li.mly,  simple  life ;  of  the 
quaint  manners  of  bygone  times,  and  of  a  world  of  dim  legends.  The  hills, 
are  scattered  over  with  sequestered  cots,  and  a  (luaint  hamlet  here  and. 
there,  over  wliieh  cc-ntnvics  have  roUetl  with  little  change  ;  and  homely, 
subslanlial,  slnned)uill  farmhouses  of  the  Cromwellian  [leriod,  sometimes 
of  even  i  ;!i!iri-  ilaU-,  but  mnstly  ihvcllings  of  the  sturdy  3-eoniaury  and  jS'oa- 
coiifoiiuisls  and  I'uiilans  of  that  turbulent  time.  There  is  no  part  of  the- 
counti  v  wliere  so  many  houses  of  that  date  can  now  be  found,  with  tlicir 
mullioncd  window^s,  and  quaint  bits  of  ornamental  masonry,  and  porches  wdth 
engraved  slabs  above  the  entrance;  witli  clear  springs  and  old  flowing  wells  of 
excellent  water  ;  and  with  tlieir  green  lands  about  them,  evincing  long  culti- 
vation— lauds  won  ages  ago,  by  ]  iatieni  labour,  from  the  wastes  around,  and  by 
patient  labour  still  kept  green  and  fertile.  How  beautifully  these  scattered 
homesteads  gem  the  wild  hills  !  Tlicy  perch  picturesquely  about  the  summits, 
and  upon  the  pleasant  ledges  of  the  mountain  sides,  or  they  nestle  low  down,  in 
sheltered  holms  and  dells,  wdiere  tlie  land  is  uaturall}'  richer.  .  .  .  The 
forms  of  life  are  scanty  and  peculiar  on  these  lonely  pastoral  hills.  Tlie 
birds  are  few,  and  they  are  mo^lly  those  that  love  solitude.  The  songs  of 
the  wilderness  are  lonely  solos  ynd  plaintive  strains.  The  cry  of  the  grouse, 
the  scream  of  the  hawd<,  and  the  wail  of  the  plover — these  are  the  chief 
minstrelsies  of  the  moorland  air.  In  summer,  a  few  swallows  may  skinx 
and  tfritter  about  the  eaves  of  an  old  farmhouse,  here  and  there,  or  a  lark 
may  now  and  tlieu  enchant  the  listening  solitude  with  his  matchless  lay  ; 
but  the  birds  that  make  the  fertile  valle3-s  ring  with  glee  are  rare  upoa 
the  moors.  The  very  sounds  there  are  in  unison  with  the  wilduess  of  the 
scene,  and  every  sound  lias  a  silent  world  for  its  audience. 

The  causes  which  helped  to  give  a  peculiar  cliaracler  to  the 
people  of  this  region  have  likewise  kept  the  race  tolerably  free 
from  admixture,  through  intermarriage,  with  the  outside  world  ; 
and  evidences  of  a  Danish  or  Norse  ancestry  are  to  be  found  here 
more  plainly,  perhaps,  than  anywhere  else  in  England.  Of  the 
people  on  tlie  Yorkshire  side  of  Blackstone  Edge  INlrs.  Gaskell  has 
drawn  a  striking  and  sutticiently  accurate  picture  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  her  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  Amongst  this  wild 
rough  population,  she  tells  us,  there  is  little  display  of  the 
amenities  of  life.  Their  accost  is  curt ;  their  accent  and  tone  of 
speech  blunt  and  harsh.  Their  perception  of  character  is  quick, 
their  sense  of  humour  keen;  their  personal  criticisms  are  pithy 
and  uncomplimentary,  but  most  likely  true.  They  are  good  haters 
and  good  lovers,  in  both  cases  going  somewhat  to  extremes.  _  They 
have  strong  alfections,  but  are  chary  of  outward  manifestations  of 
liking  or  kindness.  Keen  and  shrewd,  not  emotional,  easily  made 
into  friends  or  enemies,  and  "  sleuth-hounds  in  the  pursuit  ot 
wealth  ' — such,  in  brief,  is  the  portraiture  which  Mrs.  Gaskell 
fills  up  in  detail,  and  which  she  regarded  as  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  understanding,  not  only  of  the  life  of  the  Bronte 
sisters,  but  of  the  personages  who  figure  in  the  pages  of  Jane 
Eip-e,  Shirley,  and  Wutherinij  Ileijhts.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  remark 
tliat  the  inhabitants  of  "  the  villages  lying  east  and  west  of 
the  mountainous  ridge  that  separates  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
are  of  the  same  race  and  possess  the  same  quality  of  character" 
requires  some  qualification.  That  the  early  settlers  on  the 
Lancashire  side  were  laro-ely  of  the  same  semi-D;mirth  race  is 
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probably  true ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  judging  from  the 
names  of  both  places  and  families,  that  the  Saxon  element  was 
considerably  greater  than  on  the  Yorkshire  border.  As  to 
"  quality  of  character,"  the  diHerences  between  the  two  are  still 
more  apparent  and  material.  The  dwellers  on  the  Lancashire 
moorlands  are  of  a  milder  and  simpler  nature ;  they  have  little  of 
the  hardness  and  harshness  which  distinguishes  their  Yorkshire 
neighbours.  Many  of  the  darker  and  almost  tragic  features  of 
social  life  as  portrayed  by  the  Bronte  sisters  have  no  counterparts 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  dividing  hills.  It  is  in  the  latter  dis- 
trict that  Mr.  Waugh  has  laid  the  scenes  of  his  Besom  Ben  Stories, 
and  chiefly  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  river  Spodden,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Roch.  These  so-called  "  stories  "  are  not  tiction  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  They  have  not  even  the 
constructive  merits  of  the  minor  tales  in  a  magazine.  Plot  there 
is  none,  and  Mr.  Waugh  is  destitute  of  the  art,  as  well  as  the 
artifices,  of  the  novelist.  The  book,  indeed,  is  difficult  to  class ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  best  described  as  a  set  of  sketches  of  the 
incidents  and  aspects  of  moorland  life,  strung  together  upon  the 
slenderest  of  iictitious  threads.  The  central  figure  is  "  a  simple 
moorland  fellow,  well  known  among  the  hills  and  dales  of  Spot- 
land  by  the  name  of  Besom  Ben,  from  his  occupatiou,  which  was 
the  manufacture  of  ling  brooms  for  sale  in  the  towns  and  villages 
around."  It  says  much  for  Mr.  Waugh's  skill  as  a  writer  and 
keen  sympathy  with  his  subject  that  we  are  able  to  follow  with 
interest  the  wanderings  of  his  unromantic  hero,  through  whose 
little  adventures  and  troubles  we  gradually  gain  a  vivid  impression 
of  the  kind  of  people  amongst  whom  he  moved  and  lived. 

The  book  is  one  which  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  quotation, 
and  yet  it  is  difficult  without  the  citation  of  a  specimen  to 
convey  an  idea  of  its  character.  Here,  however,  is  a  little  scene 
between  the  besom-maker's  wife  and  Timmy  Witham,  better 
known  as  Tim  o'  the  Ginnel,  who  had  come  with  a  message  for 
Ben  in  the  early  morning  and  before  he  was  awake : — 

Betty  opened  the  door  witli  a  doubtful  heart,  for  Tim  was  unknown  to 
lier  ;  but  iR-fore  she  had  time  to  open  her  lips  he  hegan — 
"  Neaw,  then  !  -whecr  is  he  ?  " 
"  Wheer's  who  ?  " 
"  Wheer's  that  besom-maker  ?  " 

Betty  did  not  like  to  hear  Ben  called  a  besom-maker;  and  that,  together 
with  Tim's  rough  manner,  began  to  stir  the  nettles  of  her  temper. 

"  Bcsom-maker  ?  ■'  rejilied  she.  "  Wlio  dun  \o  meeon  ?  Is  it  eawr 
Ben  ?  " 

"  Av.  Thae  knows  that  weel  enough,"  answered  Tim.  "  VVhccr  is 
lie  ? 

Betty  began  to  be  afraid  that  the  racketty-Iooking  figure  before  her  was 
some  way  connected  with  tlie  mischief  of  tlie  previous  nigbt ;  and  she  felt 
determined  that  Ben  should  not  be  led  into  any  further  trouble  that  day  if 
she  could  prevent  it. 

"  Well,  he's  noan  so  weel  this  mornin',"  replied  she.  "  I'd  rayther  he 
didn't  get  "up  yet.    What  dun  yo  want  " 

"Never  thee  mind  what  1  want,"  answered  Tim,  in  his  rough,  off-hand 
■way.    '•  Ho  ails  nought,  not  lie.    Go  poo  him  eawt  !  " 

"I'll  tell  yo  what,"  replied  Betty,  in  a  tart,  quick  manner,  " yo're  a 
leady-meawth't  un,  as  who  yo  are  !  I  may  no  'ceawnt  o'  bein'  theaic'd  so 
mich  wi'  folk  'at  I  never  seed  wi'  my  een  afore.  Connot  }  o  tell  what  yo 
wanten,  an'  ha'  done  wi't  ?  " 

Tim  .saw  how  the  wind  blew,  and  in  his  ron-li  manner  he  felt  inclined  to 
encourage  it;  so,  v.'ith  a  rude  laugh,  he  .sml,  "  I'.s  tell  noan  o'  tliee,  owd 
lass,  as  heaw.  1  mun  see  yon  jackass  driver  o'  thine  afore  I  quit  this  cote, 
that's  o'." 

"Jackass  driver  o'  mine  "  replied  Betty,  reddening  to  the  roots  of  her 
ears.  "  It'd  seem  yo  better  if  yo  were'n  to  co'  folk  by  their  gradely  names. 
Who  are  yo  ?    For  yo're  not  inich  to  look  at." 

"Keet  again,  owd  crayter,"  answered  Tim.  "  Reet  again  ! — jow  thi 
yed !  " 

"  What  mun  I  jow  my  yed  for,  yo  greight  starin'  rack-au-hock  ?  "  replied 
Betty._  "Jow  yor  own  yed  !  It's  o'  'at  it's  good  to.  I'll  let  yo  see  whether 
lie's  a  jackass  driver  or  not ! 

"  Well,  but  he  is  a  jackass  driver,  isn't  he  "  continued  Tim.  "An'  a 
good  un,  too,  if  o'  be  true  'at  I've  yerd.  Thev  tell'n  me  'at  he  drove  one 
to  th'  top  of  a  tive-story  mill,  tother  day." 

"  It  matters  nought  to  yo  wheer  he  drives  to,  does  it  ?  He  doesn't  drive 
for  yo.  Yo  driven  for  yorscl,  if  I  mun  tell  yo  what  I  think !  They'n 
never  be  nought  short  i'th  jackass-line  at  vor  heawse,  as  lung  as  3-o''re 
alive.  Crack  that  nut !  What  dun  vo  want  wi'  him  ?  Does  he  owe  vo 
aught  'i  "  ^ 

"  It  matters  nought  to  thee  whether  he  does  or  not,  I  tell  tlio.  I  think 
thae'rt  a  bit  thrntch't  i'  thi  mind  this  mornin'  .abeawt  summat,  artn"to  ?  " 

"Thrutch't  or  not  thrntch't,  I'll  thank  yo  to  be  thrutohin' off  this 
durstone  !  I've  nought  again  yo  gettin'  e.awt  "o'  mi  sect  as  soon  as  ever 
yo'n  a  mind.    Shap  oft' !  an'  let  me  clap  th'  dur  to." 

And  so  the  storm  goes  on  until  Betty  slams  the  door  in  his  face. 
Then  Tim, 

Tapping  at  the  window,  held  a  paper  up,  and  cried  out,  "  Heigh  !  Dun 
JO  yer,  mistress  ?  It's  a  letter  !  "  Betty,  not  seeing  the  paper  at  lirst 
replied,  "  >;eaw  I  towd  yo!  Yor  o'th  reet  side  for  runuin'  !  An'  yo  connot 
run  too  soon."  But  Tim  tapped  at  the  window  again,  and  holding  "the  paper 
close  to  it,  he  continued,  "  Dun  yo  yer,  mistress?  Dunnot  be  a  foo !  It's  a 
letter  fro  Y'elley-Ho'  (Healey  Ilall).  Oppen  th'  dur,  I  want  an  onswer.'' 
Betty  saw  the  paper  this  time,  and  the  sight  of  it  cowed  her  temper  at 
once.  Written  documents  are  laden  with  the  terrors  of  the  unknown  to 
people  who  cannot  read  them.  She  gazed  at  the  letter,  and  muttered  (o 
herself,  "Eh,  dear !  What's  to  do,  neaw  ?  "  and  fears  for  poor  Ben  crowded 
into  her  mind,  for  she  could  not  tell  what  mishaps  he  might  have  been  led 
into  by  the  rude  mischiel-lovers  he  had  to  meet  with. 

From  sundry  incidental  expressions  we  gather  that  the  author 
in  this  book  is  describing  a  state  of  things  which  existed  some  til'ty 
years  ago.  There  is  nothing  to  show  how  far  his  delineations  are 
applicable  to  the-  present  time.  Railways,  School  Boards,  and 
other  influences  have  doubtless  brought  about  great  changes,  and 
on  the  whole  it  is  not  to  be  regretted.  Along  with  the  simplicitv 
ot  character,  the  kindliness  under  a  rough  exterior,  and  the  many 
homely  virtues  which  Mr.  Waugh  describes,  there  is  a  coarseness 


of  speech  and  thought,  a  poor  gross  ideal  of  life,  and  a  limitation 
of  human  interests  which  are  painful  and  saddening  to  contemplate. 
Mr.  Waugh,  with  much  humour  and  some  pathos,  has  given  us  a 
picture  that  is  realistic,  and  probably  minutely  accurate,  but  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  think  that  it  is  a  picture  of  a  past  or  fast- 
vanishing  phase  of  social  life. 


FKEXCII  LITERATURE. 

IN  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  (i)  which  have  appeared 
for  a  long  time  from  the  Paris  press,  M.  Maxime  du  Oamp  has 
begun  to  set  down  his  literary  reminiscences  of  the  last  half- 
century.  We  use  this  term  advisedly,  though,  if  we  mistake  not, 
M.  du  Camp  has  not  much  passed,  if  indeed  he  has  reached,  his 
sixtieth  year.  But  his  memory,  aided  by  notes  (for  he  seems  for 
many  years  to  have  kept  a  diary),  has  supplied  him  with  some  not 
uninteresting  facts  even  about  1830  itself,  and  the  many  valiant 
sons  of  heroes  who  fought  in  the  cause  of  letters  theu  with, 
bodily  and  spiritual  foes,  and  who  have  since  gone  down  to 
Hades,  But  by  far  the  most  important  portion  of  M.  du  Camp's 
reminiscences  concerns  the  Epigoni  of  the  Romantic  movement — 
the  men  who  came  of  literary  age  when  Ponsard  and  I'tachel 
seemed  to  be  reviving  classicism.  From  the  middle  of  the 
forties  or  thereabouts  the  notes  become  detailed  and  of  the 
greatest  interest.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  them  concern 
Flaubert,  whose  most  intimate  friend  M.  du  Camp  was  from 
student  days  upwards.  The  reminiscences  of  this  remarl>:able 
writer  are  not  merely  of  great  interest,  but  of  much  positive 
literary  importance  in  reference  to  the  burning  question  of  the 
present  day  in  France,  the  question  of  naturalism  ;  and  we  shall 
probably  take  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  stibject  of  them 
and  of  the  book  generally.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  observed  that 
this  lirst  volume  is  rich  in  memorials,  not  merely  of  Flaubert,  but 
of  Louis  Bouilhet  (a  poet  of  whom,  to  judge  from  some  absurd 
remarks  lately  made  respecting  him  in  one  of  the  quarterly 
Reviews,  remarkably  little  is  known  in  England  even  by  persons 
who  take  on  them  to  write  about  French  poetry),  of  Thuophile 
Gautier,  of  Gerard  de  Nerval,  and  of  many  other  persons  of  the 
greate.st  literary  interest. 

It  has  long  been  a  recognized  fact  that  the  existing  Memoirs  on 
French  history  (2)  make  a  library,  and  a  large  one,  in  themselves. 
The  great  collections  of  the  beginning  and  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury extend  in  point  of  bulk  to  the  equivalent  of  hundreds  of 
ordinary  volumes,  and  since  their  date  .additions  have  been  inces- 
santly made.  The  memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Sourches  promise, 
in  point  of  size  at  least,  to  be  second  only  to  those  of  St.  Simon. 
They  are  said  to  fill  in  the  original  manuscript  seventeen  stout 
folio  volumes.  In  point  of  matter  they  suffer  of  course  from  the 
fact  that  they  deal  with  a  period — the  last  thirty  years  of  the  reiga 
of  Louis  XIV. — which  is  already  extremely  well  known.  In  point 
of  literary  interest,  too,  they  cannot  pretend  to  vie  with  the 
strange  and  indeed  unique  work  of  Louis  de  Rouvroy.  But  they 
are  carefully  aud  soberly  written,  and  in  not  a  few  respects  useful, 
even  in  the  comparatively  limited  period  covered  by  the  present 
volume  (16S1-1688,  with  a  gap  of  two  years  occasioned  by  a  lost 
volume  of  MS.),  for  correction  and  comparison.  The  autuor  was 
Grand  Prevot  (an  office  to  which  there  seems  to  be  no  exact 
equivalent  at  the  English  Court)  of  the  Household,  and  his 
account  of  Coiu't  festivals  and  Court  journeys  is  exceedingly 
minute. 

While  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Sourches  are  thus  appearing 
for  the  first  time,  the  vast  miscellanea  of  his  greater  contemporary 
continue  to  make  their  appearance.  Only  by  copying  the  table  of 
contents  would  it  be  possible  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
matters  treated  in  this  volume  (3).  There  are  letters  on  public 
and  private  subjects  ;  prujets,  or  formal  plans  for  carrying  out 
Saint-Simon's  favourite  system  of  government  by  the  King  through 
the  peers ;  memoirs  on  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  the  privileges 
of  the  peerage  ;  an  interesting  notice  of  Fenelon,  &c.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  shudder  slightly  at  the  idea  of  the  work  which  is  being 
cut  out  for  the  author  of  that  solid  and  complete  study  of  Saint- 
Simon  which  will  have  to  be  done  when  the  thirty  volumes  of 
M.  de  Boislisle's  edi.tion  of  the  Memoirs  and  the  unknown  number 
of  these  cents  ineclits  are  at  last  completed. 

Although  M.  de  Belleval's  work  (4)  is  somewhat  popular  in  form, 
it  is  sutliciently  germane  in  subject  to  the  works  just  noticed  to 
find  a  place  below  them.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  half-fictitious 
sketches  of  the  life  and  employments  of  the  persons  who  figure 
ill  a  family  portrait  gallery,  the  facts  being  taken  partly  from  pub- 
lished and  partly  from  private  documents.  As  a  companion  to 
the  political  and  social  history  of  France  during  the  last  three 
centuries,  the  book  is  not  destitute  of  merit, 

M.  Gebelin's  work  (5)  on  the  old  system  of  militia  during  the 
eighteenth  century  in  F  rance  is  a  good  specimen  of  its  kind,  full 
of  fact  and  free  from  verbiage. 

(1)  Souvenirs  litteraires.  Par  Maxime  du  Camp.  Tome  i.  Paris : 
Hachette. 

(2)  Mannires  du  Marquis  de  Sourches.  Par  le  Comto  de  Cosnac  et  A. 
Bertranil.    Tome  i.    Pans :  Hachette. 

(3)  Eerits  incdits  de  Saiiil-Siiiwn.  Tome  IV.  Pfti- P.  Faugero.  Paris: 
Hachette.  ' 

(4)  I.a  salle  dcs  anccires.  Par  le  Marquis  de  Belleval.  Paris: 
Didier. 

(5;  Ilistoires  des  milices  provinciaks.  1688-1791.  Par  Jacques 
Gcbehn.   Paris  :  Hachette. 
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Of  a  somewhat  different  class,  but  of  equal  merit  in  its  way,  is 
M.  Vaudals  study  (6)  on  the  relations  between  Franco  and  Kussia 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  ranks  with  the  works  of 
MM.  lioutaric  and  De  Broglie  in  importance  for  the  history  of  the 
French  diplomacy  of  the  time,  but  its  iutrinsic  interest  is  perhaps 
scarcely  equal  to  theirs.  If  there  is  a  fault  in  M.  Vandal's  treat- 
ment, it  is  that,  while  writing  as  if  for  the  general  reader,  he  has 
not  taken  the  opportunities  which  must  have  presented  themselves 
to  him  of  enlivening  his  pages  with  anecdotes  and  personal  traits. 
He  has  also  made  what  seems  to  us  the  mistake  of  incorporating 
extracts  of  all  sorts  in  his  text,  instead  of  relegating  them  to 
■what  is  their  proper  place,  the  notes  or  the  appendix,  and  giving 
iu  the  text  merely  the  gist  of  them. 

M.  Fournier's  book  (7)  is  importapt,  because  it  represents  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  authorized  by  the  French  Government,  and 
conducted  with  the  personal  aid  of  men  like  Mr.  J.  G.  McCarthy 
and  Mr.  Murrough  U'Brien.  It  is,  however,  for  the  most  part  ex- 
pository only,  giving  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  Irish  land 
question  and  an  elaborate  ^wrcis  of  the  Bills  of  1870  and  iSSi. 
In  compiling  his  historical  summary,  M.  Fournier,  though  writing 
without  ihe  least  trace  of  animus,  has  evidently  allowed  himself  to 
be  guided  too  much  by  the  oppres.sion  theory  ;  and  has,  in  parti- 
cular, given  far  too  much  weiglit  to  the  hypothesis  (for  which  its 
advocates  have  in  vain  been  challenged  to  produce  the  least  proof) 
that  the  present  Irish  tenant  represents  an  historical  part  owner  or 
commoner  of  the  land  in  the  past.  It  is,  however,  all  the  more 
remarliable  that,  holding  these  views,  he  expresses  himself,  in 
almost  the  only  part  of  the  book  which  deals  with  matters  of 
present  controversy,  strongly  in  favour  of  the  claim  for  compensa- 
tion to  the  landlords. 

We  are  not  certain  that  another  elaborate  documentary  account 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  fall  of  the  Third  Empire  was 
wanted  ;  but,  if  it  was,  M.  de  Bus  (8)  appears  to  have  supplied 
one  which  is  at  least  full  and  careful. 

The  remarkable  resemblances  which  exist  between  M.  Renan 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  are  illustrated  afresh  by  a  lecture  (9) 
delivered  some  weeks  ago  at  the  tiorbonue,  and  which,  mutatis 
mutandis,  Mr.  .'Vrnold  could  without  any  very  great  stretch  of 
imagination  be  fancied  as  delivering  in  Albemarle  IStreet.  As  the 
favourite  political  hobby  of  the  one  is  the  spread  of  equality  and 
the  abolition  of  Philistinism,  so  the  favourite  political  hobby  of 
the  other  is  the  abolition  of  the  theory  which  bases  national 
integrity  on  distinctions  of  race  and  language.  M.  Eeuan 
makes  some  fair  points  against  Professor  Baloonatics  Oraniocracs 
and  his  following  ;  but  there  is  the  dash  of  unpracticalness  in  his 
lecture  which  usually  characterizes  his  political  utterances.  If  we 
were  asked  "  Qu'est-ce  qu'une  nation  ?  '  we  are  alraid  we  could  only 
return  the  Philistine  answer  that  it  is  an  association  of  men  who 
do  not  quarrel  with  each  other  and  do  quarrel  with  everybody 
else,  and  wbo  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a  constant  supply  of  heads 
and  hands  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  quarrel  victoriously. 

The  Memoirs  (10)  of  ISamson  the  actor  are  a  very  interesting  con- 
tribution to  theatrical  biography.  Although  Samson  only  died  some 
ten  years  ago,  he  was  old  enough  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  the  Con- 
servatoire long  before  the  First  Empire  collapsed,  and  to  have 
formed  his  style  and  his  taste  dehnitely  before  the  inroad  of 
romanticism,  with  which  he  did  not  greatly  sympathize.  Ilis  forte, 
however,  being  comedy,  the  deluge  did  not  much  all'ect  him.  He 
seems  to  have  lived  on  good  terms  with  everybody  except 
Alexandre  IJumas  — an  odd  exception,  which  was  probably  due  to 
some  unexplained  misunderstanding.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  the  book  is  contained  in  the  notes  of  Samsons  early  provincial 
experiences. 

It  is,  we  confess,  with  feelings  of  some  astonishment  that  we 
tiave  read  the  collected  essays  (n)  of  the  chief  critic  of  light 
English  and  American  literature  on  the  staff  of  what  once  was  the 
leading  literary  review  of  Europe.  There  is  a  pleasing 
tradition,  which  the  modesty  of  English  critics  leads  them  to 
accept  uncomplainingly,  to  the  eti'ect  that  English  criticism  is  very 
inferior  to  French.  Now  we  should  rather  like  to  know  what 
would  be  thought  of  an  English  critic  who  represented  a  French 
father  as  disiniieriting  his  son,  or  a  French  son  as  contracting  a 
valid  clandestine  marriage.  Yet  these  blunders  would  be  trilling 
as  showing  ignorance  of  the  subject,  compared  to  the  statement  in 
an  article  on  Daniel  Dernnda  to  the  eliect  that,  Grandcourt  being 
the  nephew  of  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger,  who  had  only  daughters, 
be  (Grandcourt)  was  ''  heir  to  the  peerage."  80  much  lor 
"  Th.  Bentzon's  "  knowledge  of  the  facts  with  which  English  fiction 
deals.  But  it  may  be  said  that  accuracy  in  matters  of  this  kind  is 
of  inferior  importance  to  critical  acuteness  in  literary  matters. 
Be  it  so.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  critic  who  imagines  it  to  be 
possible  to  give  French  readers  an  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of 
such  works  as  those  of  Mr.  Leland  and  Mark  Twain  by  loose 
paraphrases  of  them  into  classical  French  ?  Here  is  an  instance. 
Everybody  who  has  read  Hans  lireilmann  remembers  the  ferocious 
satire  on  the  misconduct  of  Sherman's  marauders  on  their  march 
to  the  sea,  which  Mr.  Leland  has  embodied  iu  a  piece  describing 
the  redoubtable  German's  return  to  the  camp  when,  laden  with 

(6)  Louis  XV    et  jLlizaiel/i  de    Hussie.    Par  A.  Vandal.  Paris: 
Plon. 

(7)  La  question  ayraire  en  Ii-lande.    Par  P.  Fournier.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(8)  La  politique  contetnpuraine  devant  I'lustoirc.   Par  F.  de  Bus.  Tome  i. 
Paris :  Deutu. 

(9)  Qu'est-ce  quune  nation.   Par  Ernest  Renan.   Paris:  Calmann-Lc'vy. 

(10)  Memoiren  de  Samson.    Paris  :  Ullcndoiit'. 

(11)  Litterature  et  maui-s  ctraiif/dics.    Par  Th.  Bentzon.    2  vols.  Paris: 
Caunann-Levy. 


booty,  he  is  taken  for  a  ghost.  Here  are  four  lines  which  we  shall 
purposely  give  in  classical  English: — 

In  his  pockets  gold  dollars  were  jingling  their  tunes, 
With  three  dozen  watches  and  four  dozen  spoons  ; 
And  two  silver  teapots  for  making  his  tea, 
The  ghost  has  brought  with  liim  en  route  to  the  sea. 

Here,  by  dropping  the  dialect  something  is  lost,  no  doubt,  bat 
much  is  retained.  The  French  critic's  version  of  this  runs  a» 
follows: — "Son  sac  regorge  de  dollars;  les  chaines  de  deux 
douzaines  de  montres  sortent  de  ses  poches,  outre  les  cuillers 
d'argect."  This  is  translation  with  a  vengeance.  It  would  be 
waste  of  time  to  point  out  all  its  faults ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  one  trait  most  characteristic,  not  merely  of  the  particular 
piece,  but  of  the  whole  species  of  humour — the  mock  suggestion 
that  in  looting  teapots  the  Breitmann  was  only  intent  on  providing 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  a  modest  and  healthful  refreshment, 
and  had  no  regard  whatever  to  their  pecuniary  value — is  omitted 
altogether.  Indeed  these  papers  are  of  a  singularly  low  order  of 
literature  throughout,  consisting  of  little  but  tedious  and  in- 
accurate comptes-rendus,  diversihed  by  a  few  commonplaces  of 
general  criticism. 

Although  Le  Sahara  algiirien  (12)  is  not  a  new  book,  its 
second  edition  deserves  a  few  words  of  notice ;  first,  because 
it  is  to  some  extent  rewritten ;  secondly,  because  it  is  the  best 
account  which  exists  of  the  particular  district  (the  south-eastera 
part  of  Algeria)  ;  and,  thirdly,  because  it  bears  on  the  now 
debated  project  of  letting  in  the  Mediterranean  once  more  to  th& 
Tunisian  and  Algerian  chotts,  or  quicksands,  and  dry  lake-beds. 
Of  these  curious  places,  and  of  the  great  dry  river-beds  which 
diverge  from  them  and  below  which  water  is  still  to  be  found, 
M.  Largeau,  who  is  not  a  mere  ordinary  traveller,  but  a  scientific 
explorer,  given  an  excellent  account.  The  book  has  numerous  and 
useful  maps. 

M.  Dubard,  who  is  an  inspecteur  adjoint  (assistant  paymaster) 
in  the  French  navy,  has  written  a  book  (13)  which,  without  wish- 
ing to  be  harsh  on  him,  we  fear  must  be  said  to  be  of  a  very  un- 
profitable kind.  A  novel  is  good,  and  a  book  of  travels  is  good, 
but  a  hybrid  between  the  two  is  rarely  worth  anything.  M, 
Dubard's  account  of  the  cruise  of  the  Ailee  is  such  a  hybrid,  and 
it  is  not  one  of  the  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  translation  of  the  Decameron  (14)  exe- 
cuted in  the  rfxteenth  century  by  Antoine  le  Ma^on  is  that  it  was 
dedicated  to  Marguerite  d'Angouleme,  the  author  of  the  J£epta- 
meroii.  In  itself  it  has  no  very  great  merit ;  and,  considering  the- 
great  number  of  original  French  works  of  the  time  which  yet 
await  their  modern  editor,  we  are  rather  sorry  to  see  it  occupying 
some  volumes  of  M.  Lemerre's  desirable  Petite  Bibliotheque. 

In  noticing  the  first  or  ancient  part  of  MM.  Dhombres  and 
Monod's  Primer  of  Universal  History  (15),  we  mentioned  the  in- 
evitable objections  to  their  plan,  and  there  is  no  need  to  repeat 
them.  Given  that  plan,  the  work  continues  to  be  executed  very 
well.  It  is  true  that  MM.  Dhombres  and  Monod  have  not  had  th» 
strength  of  mind  to  be  quite  accurate  on  certain  points  where 
French  history  is  traditionally  inaccurate.  For  instance,  to  say 
that  Joan  of  Arc  "  avait  presque  totalement  chass(5  les  Anglaia 
de  France  "  is  wildly  incorrect.  She  certainly  turned  the  tide  ;  but 
at  her  death  nearly  the  whole  of  the  North  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  West  were  still  English,  and  did  not  cease  to  be  so  for 
twenty  years  more. 

M.  Legouvo's  well-known  book  on  woman  (16)  has  reached  its 
seventh  edition. 

The  Polish  poet  Mickiewitz  has  always  been  a  favourite  in 
France.  A  new  selection  (17)  of  his  work,  with  a  memoir,  has 
just  appeared  in  the  liihliot/icque  Charpentier. 

M.  Lemerre  is  chielly  known  as  a  poetical  publisher ;  but  neither 
readers  nor  writers  of  poetry  will  find  fault  with  him  for  issuing 
afresh  the  popular  Dictionary  of  Cookery  (18)  of  AlexandertheGreat. 

The  second  series  of  the  republication  of  the  MM.  deGoncourt's 
studies  on  the  Art  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (19)  deals  with  the 
names  of  Greuze,  Saint-Aubin,  Gravelot,  and  Cochin. 

An  enterprise  of  unusual  magnitude  has  been  begun  by  M. 
Quantin,  with  the  assistance,  or  at  least  the  patronage,  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts  in  France.  A  series  of  handbooks  (20)  on 
dilierent  subjects  connected  with  the  arts  of  design,  and  (as  pro- 
jected) extending  to  nearly  a  hundred  volumes,  is  arranged  for. 
Of  these  the  first  four  are  before  us.  They  are  certainly  the 
cheapest  volumes  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  Bound 
iu  calico,  of  a  size  corresponding  to  what  would  be  called  in 
England  large  crown  octavo,  abundantly  illustrated,  on  paper  of 
very  fair  quality,  though  rather  too  strongly  tinted,  and  printed  with 
M.  Quuntin's  usual  excellence,  they  are  sold  at  the  three  francs  and  a 

(12)  Le  Haharu  airjcrien.    Par  V.  Largeau.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(13)  La  vie  en  Cliine  et  uu  Japan.    Par  M.  Dubard.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(14)  Le  IJccumernn  de  Jean  Bocace.    Traduit  par  Antoine  le  Majon. 
Avec  notes,  &c.,  par  F.  L>illaye.    Tome  i.    Paris  ;  Lemerre. 

(15)  lieeits  et  biograpldes  historiques.    Par  G.  Dhombres  et  G.  Monod. 
Paris :  Germer-Baillicre. 

( 16)  Ilistoire  morale  des  femmes.    Par  E.  Legouve'.    Septifeme  ^ditioD« 
Pal  is  :  Didier. 

(17)  Chefs-d'oeuvre  de  Mickiewitz.    Paris:  Charpentier. 

(18)  D  ictionnai  re  de  cuisine.    Par  Alexandre  Dumas.    Paris:  Lemerre. 

(19)  Vari  du  XVIII^"'^  siecle.    Par  E.  et  J.  de  Goncourt.    SJrie  2. 
Paris :  Charpentier. 

(20)  Bibliotheque  de  Venseigticment  des  beaii.r-aris.  La  mosaique.  Par  M. 
Gi'isiiacli.  I.a  peintuie  Iwllaudaise.  P.ar  H.  llavard.  L'anatomie 
aitistique.  Par  Duval.  L'archcologic  grccque.  Par  M.  CollignoD. 
Paris :  Quantiu. 
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ialf  customary  for  a  loosely  printed  unbound  i8mo.  As  instances 
of  cheapness  of  book-producing  they  are  remarkable.  It  may  be 
observed,  too,  that  their  authors  are  by  no  means  "  first-comers." 
The  published  volumes  are  all  by  well-known  men,  and  among 
the  list  announced  appear  the  names  of  M.  de  Ohennevieres, 
M.  Georges  Lafenestre,  M.  Philippe  Burty,  M.  Maapero,  M.  Gonse, 
M.  Muntz,  and  others  hardly  less  distinguished.  The  initial  objec- 
lion  which  the  devil's  advocate  must  bring  against  all  books  of 
the  kind,  that  handbooks  are  more  or  less  useless  in  such  matters 
unless  they  are  supplemented  by  personal  and  experimental 
teaching,  and  that  with  such  teaching  they  are  superlluous,  must 
of  course  be  considered.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  are 
uncommonly  good  handbooks  of  their  kind.  Thus  that  on  Mosaic 
gives  a  complete  history  of  the  subject,  an  account  of  methods  and 
materials,  an  elaborate  description  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples,  and  some  seventy  illustrations  carefully  drawn,  and  of  a 
suliicient  size  to  be  really  illustrative.  "Dutch  Painting  "  gives  a 
complete  critical  and  historical  sketch,  with  nearly  a  hundred 
illustrations.  The  "  Anatomy  "  has  twenty-five  lessons,  covering 
the  whole  subject  of  bones  and  muscles,  with  nearly  eighty 
diagrams.  "Greek  Archagology"  deals  successively  with  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  terra-cotta  work,  coins,  gems,  bronzes,  &c.,  and 
has  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  cuts.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  well 
•of  the  series  when  once  its  necessary  limitations  are  accepted. 

Madame  Hcurteloup  {21)  is  a  good  example  (though  not,  we 
tbink,  the  best  that  we  have  seen)  of  its  author's  talent  for 
describing  the  peculiarities  of  provincial  life  in  the  North- 
Eastern  provinces,  and  of  including  in  the  description  re- 
markable sketches  of  forest  scenery.  It  is  not  particularly 
creditable  to  French  novel-readers  that,  in  running  down 
the  list  of  "  ouvrages  du  memo  auteur,"  third  and  fourth 
editions  seem  to  be  the  most  that  the  author  of  Le  Jils  Maugars 
has  reached,  while  during  every  season  (to  say  nothing  of  M. 
Eola's  successes  of  scandal)  some  book  of  far  less  literary  merit 
runs  into  its  twentieth  or  thirtieth.  Perhaps  the  weakness  of 
Andre  Theuriet  is  a  certain  deficiency  in  what  can  only  be  called 
story  interest.  The  merit  of  the  composition  and  writing  is 
euperior  to  the  attraction  of  the  plot  or  the  characters,  and  to  the 
mass  of  readers  this  superiority  is  perhaps  unwelcome.  Two  more 
volumes  of  M.  Leon  Oladel's  eccentric  work  (22,  23)  appear  or 
reappear  under  M.  Lemerre's  care.  There  is  no  one  more  difficult 
to  criticize  than  the  author  of  Les  va-nu-}rieds.  His  very  sentences 
are  constructed  on  an  entirely  diti'erent  model  from  those  of  any  other 
living  writer  ;  and  it  needs  a  course  of  study  to  adjust  oneself  to 
tlie  atmosphere  of  bis  work.  Whether  the  result  is  quite  worth  the 
process  is  a  question  on  which  there  may  be  different  opinions.  Btit 
it  must  be  a  very  raw  tiro  in  literature  who  does  not  discern  in  M. 
Cladel  a  workman  of  no  small  power,  though  perhaps  it  may  also  be 
said  that  only  a  very  raw  tiro  in  literature  is  likely  to  think  that 
he  has  made  the  best  use  of  that  power.  L'alcule  (24)  is  an 
obvious  inspiration  from  "  Ilenry  Greville,"  though  scarcely  a 
successful  one.  It  is  a  Russian  story,  which  reads  as  if  it  might 
be  a  suppressed  'prentice  attempt  of  the  author  of  Dosia.  The 
situation  is  not  very  interesting,  and  it  is  not  made  the  most  of. 
In  Cute-d-cute  (25)  M.  Rod  undertakes  to  show  the  terrible  eil'ect 
of  bringing  a  young  man  up  morally.  As,  however,  the  incon- 
veniences all  arise,  not  from  the  young  man's  acting  up  to  his 
education,  but  from  his  ceasing  to  do  so,  the  argument  seems  to 
be  a  trjde  weak.  Muie.  Mary  Summer  is  well  known  for  the 
minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  and  manners  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  which  she  brings  to  bear  on  her  stories  of 
that  time.  Unluckily,  such  knowledge,  unless  supported  by  very  un- 
usual skill  in  the  actual  art  of  novel-writing,  is  apt  rather  to  smother 
the  interest  of  the  story.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  say  that  this 
appears  to  us  to  be  less  the  case  in  Les  amoureuses  du  L'uloncl  (26) 
(wnich  is  a  story  of  the  early  Empire)  than  in  its  predecessors. 
The  author  who  signs  himself  *  *  *^  and  periodically  brings 
out  delicate,  but  somewhat  morbid,  stories  of  domestic  life  with 
M.  Oalniaun-Levy,  has  abandoned  his  attractive  square  i6mo.  for 
a  more  commonplace  shape  (27).  The  matter,  as  well  as  the 
form,  seems  to  have  lost  something  in  the  change. 

(21)  3Iadame  Ueurteloup.    Par  Andre  Theuriet.    Paris:  Charpentier. 

(22)  La  file  votive.    Par  Le'on  Cladel.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(23)  OinpdralUes.    Par  Leon  Cladel.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(24)  L'u'icule.    Paris:  Plon. 

(25)  Cole-a-cule.    By  Edouard  Rod.   Paris  :  OllendorfF. 

(..26)  Les  amoureuses  du.  Colonel.  Par  Marv  Suinmer.  Paris  :  Calmann- 
Lcvy. 

(27)  Le  secret.    Par*  *  *.    Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 


Cbjcket  Fifty  Yeies  Ago.— Mr.  Gale  wishes  us  to  say  that 
we  have  misundastood  his  theonj  of  the  relat.ive  excellence  of 
2nist  and  present  cricketers.  His  ideas  do  not  apply  to  the  men 
of  Nyren's  time,  but  to  the  contemporaries  of  Alfred  Mynn, 
With  modern  appliances,  on  modern  ground,  and  in  modern 
■costume,  he  thinks,  as  we  understand  him,  that  players  of  Mynn's 
date  were  equal  to  those  of  our  time. 
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Wh  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Con\muni~ 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ROYAL  ITALIAN 
COVENT  GARDEN. 
Tins  EVENING  (Saturday),  May  G.  Gounod's  opera,  Faust  e  Margherita.  Margherita, 
Madame  Albani ;  Mefistofele,  Mons.  Bouhy  ;  and  Faust,  Signor  Frapolli. 

Monday,  May  8,  Mozart's  opera,  II  Seraglio.  Costanza,  Madame  Sembricli ;  Bioudina, 
Madame  Vnllerla  ;  Osmino,  Mons.  Gailhard  ;  and  Belmoute,  Mons.  Vergnet. 

Tuesday,  May  9,  Verdi's  opera,  La  Traviata.   Violetta,  Madame  Albani ;  Giorgio  Garment, 
Signor  Cotogni ;  and  Alfredo,  Signor  Frapolli. 
Doors  open  at  8  o'clock  ;  the  opera  commences  at  half- past. 

The  Box-office,  under  the  portico  of  the  Theatre,  is  open  from  10  till  5.  Orchestra  stalls,  253.; 
side  boxes  on  tlic  first  tier,  £3  3s.  ;  upper  boxes,  £2  12s.  6d.  ;  balcony  stalls,  15s. ;  pit  tickets,  7s.; 
amphitheatre  stalls,  lOs.  6d.  and  Ss.  ;  amphitheatre,  2s.  6d. 

Programmes,  with  full  particulars,  can  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Edward  IIall,  at  the  box-office, 
under  tlie  portico  of  the  Theatre,  where  applications  for  boxes  and  stalls  are  to  be  made  ;  also 
of  the  principal  Librarians  and  Musicsellers. 

ORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR^TORIUM,""  CHRIST  ENTEKING  JERUSALEM, "and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH,"  each  33  by'i'i  feet ;  with  "  Dream  ol"  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Christian  Martyrs,"&c. 
atthe  l>ORE  GALI.EliY.35NewBoiidStreet.  Daily, TentoSix.  Is. 

TTRENOH    GALLERY,   120  Pall    Mall.— The  TWENTY- 

NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  Artists  of  the  Continental 
Schools  is  NOW  OPEN,  and  includes  the  celebraied  picture  by  Bastien  Lepnge,  "  Le 
Mendiant,"  two  important  works  by  Professor  L.  C.  Muller,  and  a  collection  of  Studies  from 
Nature  by  Carl  llettner. 


MUNKAOSY'S      GREAT       PICTURE.— MUNKAGSY'S 
"  CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE  "  is  Now  on  View  nt  the  CONDUIT  STREET 
GALLERIES,  9  Conduit  Street,  Recent  Street,  W.,  from  Ten  to  Six  daily.   Admission,  la. 
Under  the  direction  of  THOS.  AGiiEVV  &  Soxs. 

THE   GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 


SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 

Uow  Open,  from  Nine  till  Seven. 
Admission,  One  Shilling.        Season  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 

A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY.— CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS,  from 

Works  of  the  Old  Masters,  representing  in  their  proper  colours  various  Frescoes  by 
Giotto,  Fra  Angeiico,  Perueino,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  other  Italian  Painters,  and 
Pictures  by  Van  Eyck,  Memling,  Albert  DUrcr,  llollieni.  &c.,  are  sold  to  the  public  as  well  as 
to  members,  at  prices  varying  lium  10s.  to  48s.  Priced  Lists  of  all  the  publications  of  the 
Society,  with  particulars  of  Membership,  will  be  scut  post  free  on  application  at  24  Old  Bond 
Street,  London,  W. 

 F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Secretary. 

A  EXISTS'    GENERAL    BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION; 

for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  ^Vidows  and  Orphans. 
The  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  in  Willis's  Rooms,  on  Saturday,  May  13. 
at  Six  o'clock.   Professor  HUXLEY.F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
Donations  will  Ite  received  and  thanklullv  aLknnwkdL'ed  by — 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILL'AIS,  \{.X..  J  I,  nmrwt,  Secretary. 
PHILIP  CHARLES  llARDWICK,  Trvnsnrcr. 
F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  SKi  ctarij,  21  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 
Dinner  Tickets,  including  Wines,  One  Guinea. 

OOCIETY    for    the    FINE    ARTS.  —  Thursday,   May  II, 

^  LECTURE,  by  W.  CAVE  THOMAS,  F.S.S.  Tlie  Hon.  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.I,C.E.,  J.P., 
in  the  Chair.  Subject.  "  Tiie  Libration  ot  Sensation  as  the  Explanation  of  the  Ocular  Spectra— 
The  Binary  System  of  Coniplernentarics  and  of  Harmony." 


KELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK,  Devon.— ELECTION  of 
FOUR  FOUNDATION  BOYS  in, Inly  next.  Priority,  after  Founder's  kin,  to  Sons  of 
deceased  Naval  Officers  ;  also  TWO  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS.— For  iiarticulars  apuly  to  the 
IIead-Mastek. 


RADLEY  COLLEGE.-SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBI- 
TIONS.-ELECTION  to  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£,iO,  f.iO,  and  £,10.  tenable  for 
Four  Y'ears)  to  be  held  on  Friday,  June  16,  1882.  Examination  to  commence  \\'ednesday 
June  1 1.    Open  to  Boys  under  Fouiteen  on  January  1,  1!*<l'.     One  Exhibition  of  £15,  similarly 

ti  uable,  may  be  added  to  Scholarship, or  ilwardtd  separately  Apply  to  Rev.  The  WabdbS. 

Kadley  College,  near  Abin^jdou. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 


[May  6,  1882. 


■ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

-Lt  Established  by  Hoyal  Clmrtur,  1813. 

FOB  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers. Land  Agents.  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 
The  COLLEGE   l'Ar.5I,  for  the  practical  instriicti.m  of  the  Students,  surrounds  the 
CoUc^^c,  with  which  it  is  in  connexion,  and  is  u  line  mixed  Faiin  of  al.out  500  Acres. 

FrcsklciU-Uii  Grace  the  Duke  of  M  ARLUOKOUGII,  K.G. 
Committi'f.  of  ^taiwqpimnf. 
The  Risht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIK,  Cliairman. 
The  lii-ht  Hon.  the  Earl  liATlIUKST. 

The  KishtHon.  Sir  MICIIAICL  E.  HICKS-BE  \CII,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Licut.-Col.  K.  NIGIM.  r.  KINGSCOTE,  C.B.,  M.P. 
GEORGE  T..J.  Snnii;i!il.\-UsrCOUR.T,Esil.,iLP. 
AMBROSE  L.  (H  iDDAKl).  Esq. 
AVILLIAM  JOHN  i;i)M(lXI)S.  Eso.. 
MaiorT.  W.  CUES  ri:K  MASI  El:,  M.P. 
M.ll.  N.  STOIlV-M  A^KELVNi:,  .M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  LOliU  LYTTEL  i'dN. 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scho'.arsliips,  Prizes,  Diploma,  Sic. 
apply  to  the  Pbixcipal. 

 NEXT  SESSION  begins  May  23. 

UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON.— Notice  is  hereby  piveu,  that  the 
next  HALF-YEARLY  EXAMINATION  for  MATRICULATION  in  this  ITnlvcsity 
will  commence  on  Monday,  .Time  ly.  1882.  In  addition  to  tlic  Examination  iit  tlie  Viu\  er>tty, 
Provincial  Examinations  will  he  licid  at  Queen's  College,  Birmingham;  Eiii\ri-ii\  (  .11'  ji-, 
Bristol ;  the  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham  (for  Ladies  only) :  the  Literary  Institutr,  Iviiiilnii  _  h ; 
the  Royal  Medical  College,  Epsom;  St.  Benedict's  College,  Fort  AuguMu-;  "  Mcimt 

College,  Gravesend  (for  Ladies  only)  ;  the  Yorkshire  College.  Leeds  ;  tlit  I  i    (  n-i  itute. 

Liverpool;  the  Owens  College,  Manchester;  the  School  of  Sciencs  an-l  (Ic-ou- 
Tyne  :  Firth  College,  ShetHeld  :  Stonyhurst  College  ;  and  St.  Cuthbcrt's  ( 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  transn.it  Iiis  Certificate  of  Age  to  the  Rt.  ,  ,  i  !i\crsity 
of  London,  Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W.)  at  least  Fourteen  days  Lelujc  tlic  cuiumeuce- 
ment  of  the  Examination. 

April  29,  1882.  ARTHUR  MILMAN,  JI.A.,  Hefrlstrar. 

NON-RESIDENT.— REQUIRED,  by  a  YOUNG  LADY,  a 
1;E-ENG.\GE:MENT  as  governess,  .\cqnircments  :  Thorough  English  (taught 
on  the  most  modern  plan).  French,  Geruian  dicquired  on  tlic  Continent),  Music,  and  Latin. 
Good  references  .\ddre3s.  E.  S..  Tiie  Library,  1)2  llaverstock  Hill.  N.W. 

OANDHURST,    AVOOLWICPT,   C.S.,   MILITIA,  See. 

^  The  Rev.  A.  PRITCHARD.  assisted  by  liis  brother,  Professor  PRITCUAllD  Uate  R.M. 
Academy,  Woolwich),  commenced  TERM  April  U. 
Last  year's  successes  nearly  doubled  the  previous. 

Amontr  other  Pupils  successfully  placed  in  the  two  years  were  Xos.  5,  11,  15,  1^,  29,  2D.  31, 
37,  38,  52,  61,  63,  besides  University  Candidate^,  Nos,8,  9,  in  July,  and  Ko.  4  in  December  la.st. 
Address,  Rev.  A.  PiiiTCHAaD,  Wargrave,  Henley,  Oxou. 

■r)ELICATE   BOYS  (over  Fouvteeri).- EIGPIT  are  received 

in  a  lar-^e  Country  House.'  Willingness  to  read  nnd  ffood  character  required. 
"VACANCY  now  and  January  ISS-l.— M.  .\.  Oxon,  Mill  Bank  House,  ne;ir  Malvern. 

pHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.- TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

eight  £40.  four  £20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.— Apply  to  the  SECllETAiiY,  The 
College,  Cheltenham. 

■m)SSALL  SCHOOL.— ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

8inr<\\ii|i>    competed  for.  June  27.  Value  from  70  Guineas  (coverin-^       >  >  i" 
£20,     Liiii  t  iH  n  1  ,  , Juniors  Hi,  Seniors  loj.    Candidates  may  be  examined  nr  o      i.\  m 
Rossall,  a.  lin  a  I  I  II.  in  Classics  or  Mathematics.— Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Ma.^i  li;, 
School,  1  ItcLwuud. 


"WELl^INGBOROUGH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Northampton- 

shire.    (Twelve  Governors.)   Founded  A. i).  1595. 
Public  School.   Good  liuildinijs.    Moderate  Charges. 

Twenty  Certificates  (Six  in  Honours)  gained  on  ordinary  form  work  in  the  Cnmhridge  Local 
Examinations,  1881.  out  of  a  total  number  of  Fitty-livc  15oys  in  the  School.  Present 
number,  seventy.  For  list  of  successes— Thirty-eight  in  Two  years— in  University.  Arm.v, 
Competitive  and  Preliminary  Examinations,  with  Prospectus,  i;c.,  apply  to  ilESiLi'  E. 

PLATT.  M.A. 

T3RIGHT0N.— PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  from 

Seven  to  Thirteen  years.  Local  Exnm«.  and  Preparation  for  the  Public  Schools — 
Addrass,  Miss  RowouTH,  Oxford  House, Eaton  Place. 

OXFORD    MILITARY    COLLEGE,    COWLEY,  Oxon.— 

SIX  SCHOLARSHIPS,  two  of  £75,  two  of  £50,  two  ot  £25,  will  he  om-red  for 
competition  on  July  1  for  tliose  who  wish  to  enter  the  Collc-'c  in  September  t!ie  same  year. 
Limits  of  age,  Thirte>ni  to  Seventeen— For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Hkau-M.\Stek.  The 
Half-term  begins  on  June  I. 


for 


EDUCATION.— SOUTH    of    FR.^NCE.— First  class, 
YOUXG  L.VDIES.  Terms,  moderate  and  inclusive.  Highest  references  For  pnrtimlars 

apply  to  Mr.s.  P.MtKF.i;,  CawtUorpe,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire;  or,  Mrs.  H.  L.  JEXKIXS,  Clana- 
combc,  Kingsbridge.  S.  Devon. 

ARMY,  UNIVERSITIES,  &c.— 37  Sinclair  Road,  Addison 

■'^  Road  Station.  W.-Mr.  LAWRENCE  ha>i  REIMOVED  from  Berners  Street,  and 
prepares  here  aiUVV  PUPILS  for  the  Puhlic  Lianiinations.  Terms  and  rel'ercuces  ou 
application. 

GEASIDE.— A  CAMBRIDGE  FIRST-CLASSMAN,  a  noble- 

^— '  man's  ex-Tutor,  experienced,  receives  a  few  PUPILS  requirintr  sperinl  cnrc  iind 
attention,  with  Private  Tuition.  References  given.  —  Address,  Rev.  M.A.,  6  Clitl' Villas, 
Dovercourt,  Harwich. 

XpOLKESTONE.  — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon., 

a-^-^isted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universi  ties, Woolwich,  Sandli II rst, and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 

PRIVATE     TUITION,    near    CAMBRIDGE.— ORWELL 

RECTORY,  Cambridgeshire. —Rev.  TT.  C.  A.  TA^^LER,  formerly  Fellow  and  Dean 
of  Trinity  CoUesc,  Cainbrid^-e.  prepares  PUPILS  for  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

WELLINGTON  COLLEGE.— There  will  be  an  ELECTION 
in  OctoI.er  to  FIVE  OPEN  SCIIOL ARSIIIPS.  No  Boy  is  eligible  who  is  under 
Twelve  or  over  Fourteen  on  .Tune  1.— For  particulars  apply  to  the  Buisar  tC.  II.  L.\NK,  Esq.), 
Wellington  College,  Wokingham. 

0  U  R  N  E  M  0  U  T  H.  —  CHELTENHAM    HOUSE.  —  PRE- 

PARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  &c.  Great  care  for  delicate  or  young 
BOYS.  House  amongst  the  pines  on  the  sea  cliff.— Address,  A.  I\  Roper,  M.A.  (Class. 
Hon.),  Oxon. 


B 


B 


RIGHTON. 


HOTELS. 

-BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 


Esplanade.    Near  tlie  West  Pier.   Central  and  quiet.    Lon^'  e-'nMi-h'  <1.  ' 
Rooms.   SiJaciousCoffee-room for  Ladies  and.  Gentlemen.  Sea- \A  ai(  r  s<  i  \  Iri>  in  1 1 
 BENJN.  BULL.  J/.i 

TnASTBOURNE.— THE    GRAND    HOTEL.— Stands   in  its 


own  cround^  facing  the  Sea.  Five  minutes' drive  fi  rm, 
to  tlxe  Devonshire  Park  and  Baths.  "Visitors  can  be  boani-  -1, 
day.  No  charge  lur  attendance.  Table  d'hote  at  separate  i  ii 
the  personal  superintendence  of  the  new  Proprietors.  Clj:a\  i  . 


St:ition,  and  close 
1  'lis,  in.?,  fid.  iier 
,  to  8  r.M.,  under 


TLFRAOOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  fai^ini?  the 

Atlantic.  Grounds,  5  ocres.  Tennis  Lawn.  S.jO  Rooms.  Tahle-d'Iwto  at  separate 
tables  from  6  to  8  p.m.  Larse  Swimming  Bath.  Hot,  Cold,  and  Tepid  Sea  and  Fresli  Water 
Private  Baths,  Douclie,  Shower,  Sic— Address,  the  Manaubu. 


YE  OLDE  ENGLISHE  FANCIE  FAYRE,  BANBURY.— 

Immense  success,  crowded  every  day  and'evcnins:.  FOR  SALE,  by  private  cont,-.ai  t, 
the  whcle  of  the  new  and  lie'inllfid  SC  EN  10  ItY.  reiiie<rnt ;  irr  c  M:n-|(  t- nf  .re,  I  .ii ;  1 1  n|.  uilli 


Tj^UBNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

-1-      Tin  iiriilloirp  ,ni   MlM:iiKirs   llll;i.:  system.    The  ori.rinal,  best,  and  most 

Idierni.   (  .  ii  I'l,      ;  II. I  f.Mi.i  I  n  il  'i  I   ■-■iven.   Lane,  iiM  fiil  sin.'k  to  select  from. 

Ilhisti-.i;.  .1  !■  I  Ml.  !■  11.  .  >v  .1 1,  i  III  .  ,1  .  I  '  ^.-218,  21U,  and  i',,u  Tollculnun  Court  Road, 
and  I'.l,       an.l      .\h.nieil  Mieet,  W  .    i -'illj li-lieil  lS(i2. 


WILLIAM    SUGG-  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 

VINCENT  WORKS,  WESTMINSTER; 

1  &  2  GRAND  HOTEL  BUILDINGS,  CHARING  CROSS; 
AND 

19  RUE  DES  PYRAMIDES,  AVENUE  DE  L'OPfiRA,  PARIS ; 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  ot  the  most  approved  ARGAND  and  PLAT-FLAME 
GAS-BURNERS  for  Priv.ito  and  Public  Lighting,  and  LAMPS  of  Iligli  Power  for 
Large  S|  aces.  Railway  StatiniH,  Docks,  and  W-areliouses ;  GAS  GOVERNORS  of 
all  kinds  ;  STOVES  and  APl'.^RATDS  for  Lishtinsr,  Heatinpr,  Ventilating,  and 
Cooking  by  Gas  ;  and  of  PHOTOME  TERS,  STANDARDS  ot  LIGHT,  PRESSURE 
GAUGES,  and  other  Scientific  Apparatus  for  the  use  of  Gas  Companies,  Corpora- 
tions, and  Lighting  Authorities. 

Public  Buildings,  Docks,  and  Warehouses,  Trade  Premises,  and  Private  Dwellings, 
in  Town  or  Country,  Lighted  or  Fitted  with  Gas. 


Directors. 

R.  HESKETH  JONES,  Esq.,  J.P.,  F.S.S.,  Vice-President  the  Gas  Institute 

(^Chdirmaii). 

Captain  GIFFARD,  Director  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company. 

Mr.  Depnty  HAMMACK,  Director  of  the  Commercial  Gas  Company. 

N.  B.  li.  GAREY,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Continental  Union  Gas  Company  and  the 

Cie.  rUnion  des  Gaz. 
S.  E.  ILLINGWORTH,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Borough  Court,  Winchfield. 

Managing  Director  and  Engineer— YIUAAAM  SUGG,  Esq.,  A.I.C.E.,  Vincent 
Street,  Westminster. 
Bankers— TWE,  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  Burlington  Gardens. 
Auditors. 

ALFRED  HERSBE,  Esq.,  Secretary  Oriental  Gas  Company. 
MAGNUS  OHREN,  Esq.,  Secretary  Crystal  Palace  District  Gas  Company. 
Secretary— S.  BROWN,  Esq. 


Issue  of  3,000  Shares,  being  the  Completion  of  the  First 
Issue  of  10,000  Shares  of  £,10  each  Share. 


These  Shares  are  now  offered  at  10s.  per  Share  premium,  payable  as  follows  : 

10s  on  application. 

£03  on  allotment. 

20s  one  mouth  after  allotment. 

The  remainins  JCa  in  calls,  not  to  exceed  £2  per  call,  with  intervals  of  three  months  between 
each  call. 

The  Shares  can  be  paid  up  in  full  on  allotment,  thus  avoiding:  any  future  calls  or  liability. 

Since  the  Company  was  formed  in  June  1881  the  business  has  so  increased  as  to  compel  the 
Directors  to  extend  tlreir  iwemises  by  the  addition  of  adjoining  property  in  Kegency  Street, 
AVestminster. 

The  recent  numerous  displays  of  various  forms  of  Electric  Lighting  have  awaltencd  the 
public  to  the  ULCLssity  of  improved  Gas  Liu^hting.  and  have  thus  increased  very  considerably 
the  demand  loi-  Sii;:l''s  Patent  Lamps  of  high  power  fur  ligliting  streets,  ite.  ;  also  of  ."Sugg's 
Patent  Ch-istiauia  iiurnei-s  and  Globes,  and  Loudon  Argand  and  other  Burners  lor  private 
lighting. 

Among  other  places  in  Lonoon,  Whitehall  Place,  Parliament  Street,  Trafalgar  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  and  the  Surrey  Commercial  Bocks  are  now  lighted  by  the  Sugg  Lamps.  These 
lamjis  ha.ve  also  been  largely  introduced  into  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
India,  and  the  Colonics  for  Street,  Railway,  Dock,  and  Factory  Lighting. 

The  Directors,  who  are  largely  interested  in  Gas  property,  have  much  confidence  in  recom- 
mending Shareholders  in  Gas  Cum  panics  to  subscribe  the  Capital  now  proposed  to  be  issued. 

Letters  of  application  for  Shares  may  be  addressed  to  the  Company's  Offices,  as  above,  or  tlie 
Company's  Bankers. 

The  SHARE  LIST  will  be  CLOSED  on  Tuesday,  the  ICth  instant. 
May  1,  1882. 

IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 

MR.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician, 
PERSONALLY  adapts  his  improved  Spectacles  at  his  residence,  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Eiiston  Sijuare,  Ijoudon  ithrce  doors  from  St.  Pancrns  Church),  daily  Irom  Ten  till  Four 
(Satiii']-iys  excL'pted).  Testimonials  from  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Juhn  Luwe.  Ksq.,  M.D.,J.P., 
I>yii)i,  i'liysician  to  II.R.H.  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer.  Clifton  ;  Lieut. -Gen. 
]\Iaciunlk"ii,  Jlii^ntioid  ;  the  Uev.  Mother  Alibess,  St.  Alary's  Ahljey.  Ileiidon  ;  and  hundi-eds 
of  others,  in  Mr.  Lauhaxcjs's  pamphlet,  "  Spectacles  :  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  post  free. 


HINDLEY'S 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGKS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 

From  9(1.  per  yard. 
Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 
C.  HINDLET  &  SOSrS. 
290  TO   294  -i**-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


"THE    QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS." 


"  Earl  SPENCER,  E.G.,  Pres.  International  Medical  Exliibi- 
tion,  August  1881,  referred  to  Apollinaris  as  a  typical  beverage,, 
approved  by  the  faculty." — Sanitary  Hecord,  March  1882. 


FRY'S 
COCOA. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 
MEDALS,  SYDNEY,  1380.    MELBOURNE,  XfAl. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA 

"  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." 

Stanaara. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRrS    COCOA  EXTRACT 

"Strictly  pure."— \V.  W.  Stoddart. 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Citij  AiMiysl.  Jinstol. 
FIFTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


DINNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— This  pure  Solution  is  the  bes 
remedy  lor  Acitlity  of  the  Stomach,  lleartbum.  Headache,  Gout,  an 
Indif^estion.  

INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  Safest  aud  most  gentl 

.Vlierient  lor  Delicate  Constitutions.  Ladies,  Children,  and  laf ants. 
OF  ALL  CUE.MISTS. 


THE 

SATURDAY  REVIEW 

POLITICS,  LITEEATUEE,  SCIENCE,  AND  AET. 


No.  1,385,  Vol.  53.  May  13,  1882.  [  ■rrJtl^^Xro.a.  1        Price  6d. 


THE  ASSA.SSINATIOX. 

IT  is  partly  an  advantage  and  partly  a  disadvantage  not 
to  be  forced  to  speak  immediately  of  such  an  event  as  the 
hideous  crime  of  last  Saturday.  The  natural  indignation 
at  the  criminals,  and  the  natural  sympathy  with  the 
victims  and  their  friends,  find  perhaps  the  most  genuine 
and  the  fittest  expression  at  the  very  moment.  No  lapse  of 
time,  indeed,  can  diminish  the  horror  which  must  be  felt  at 
such  a  crime.  For  once  even  the  reckless  partisanship 
which  finds  an  excuse  for  any  vileness  when  it  can  be 
covered  by  the  misused  term  "  political  "  has  hardly  had  the 
aadacitv  to  make  itself  heard  here.  In  all  Europe  only 
a  few  French  Communist  prints,  the  atrocity  of  whose 
utterances  is  almost  neutralized  by  their  ignorance,  have 
made  discord  in  the  chorus  of  execration.  It  hardly 
needed  the  graceful  language  of  political  friends  and  foes 
alike  to  describe  the  merits  of  the  victims.  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  —  though  his  appointment  had  beeu,  in  the 
circumstances,  received  with  surprise — had  the  respect  and 
the  friendship  of  every  politician  on  either  side  who  knew 
him.  Mr.  Burke,  if  possible,  enjoyed  even  a  higher  repu- 
tation. It  was  known  before  by  those  who  cared  to  in- 
form themselves  about  the  subjects  on  which  they  spoke 
and  wrote  that  this  head  and  incarnation  of  the  Castle"^ 
system  was  in  ev«ry  respect  the  opposite  of  what  partisan 
ignorance  supposed  a  Castle  official  to  be.  A  Roman 
Catholic,  a  steady  Liberal,  a  partisan  of  the  tenants  as  far 
as  he  was  a  partisan  at  all,  Mr.  Burke  was  probably 
one  of  the  best  friends  that  the  Irish  people  had  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  his  only  crime  was  that  he  was  the 
able  head  of  the  Executive  forces  of  law  and  order  in  Ire- 
land. Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  was  avowedly  a  mes- 
senger of  conciliation  and  peace,  and  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  message  he  was  charged  with  could  dis- 
guise the  fact.  He  had  undertaken  a  most  difficult  and 
unthankful  task  out  of  loyalty  to  his  country  and  his 
party,  and  he  carried  with  him  the  respect  even  of  those 
who  were  convinced  that  his  mission  must  fail  disastrously. 
He  and  his  companion  were  types  of  the  two  classes  of 
men  who  have  carried  on  the  government  of  England,  on 
the  whole,  better  than  any  other  government  is  carried  on 
by  any  other  class  in  the  world  ;  the  official  without 
bureaucratic  exclusiveness  and  bureaucratic  corruption, 
and  the  statesman  whose  station  and  traditions  raise  him 
above  the  temptations  of  the  professional  politician.  No 
political  responsibility  rested  on  Mr.  Burke  ;  the  political 
responsibility  which  rested  on  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
■was  that  of  the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce.  The  villanous 
sophistry  which  affects  to  apply  the  terms  and  principles 
•of  open  and  legitimate  war  to  the  machinations  of  secret 
conspiracy  is  here  hopelessly  at  fault ;  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  a  crime  in  which  the  actors  could  be 
more  heavily  burdened  with  guilt,  the  sufferers  more  abso- 
lutely deserving  of  sympathy. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  does  not  conclude  the 
matter,  especially  now  that  the  first  period  during  which 
all  expressions  save  those  of  sympathy  and  of  horror  jar  on 
the  hearers  has  expired.  The  conduct  of  the  Opposi- 
tion has  been  entirely  worthy  of  the  traditions  of 
English  political  warfare  and  of  the  responsibilities  of  a 
great  party.  It  was  pleasant  even  in  the  shock  of  the 
first  news  to  be  able  to  foretell  pretty  certainly  that  the 
promised  battle  of  Monday  would  be  postponed  ;  and  to 
amile  at  the  misconceptions  of  those   foreign  critics 


who  speculated  on  a  hostile  vote  and  a  resignation 
on  the  very  morrow  of  the  murder.  While  those  who 
had  died  in  the  service  of  England  lay  yet  unburied, 
it  was  well  that,  in  the  higher  regions  of  English 
politics  at  any  rate,  no  bickering  of  accusation  or  excuse 
should  disturb  the  atmosphere.  On  the  whole,  the  requi- 
site reticence  was  observed  admirably  by  all  public  men  of 
eminence ;  it  was  indeed  hardly  broken  in  any  quarter  save 
by  the  ill-timed  hint  of  self-exculpation  in  the  Prime 
Minister's  telegram  to  Lord  Ripon.  But  the  same  obliga- 
tion did  not  rest  on  those  who  were  differently  placed,  and 
it  still  less  rests  on  them  now.  It  is  no  shame  to  any  English- 
man that  his  second  thought,  at  least,  should  bo  England, 
and  the  political  questions  which  this  deplorable  event  sug- 
gests press  for  consideration.  Those  persons  who  affect 
incredulous  surprise  at  the  idea  of  connecting  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  these  two  eminent  public  servants  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  recent  conduct  are  too  modest.  They  are 
not  such  simpletons  as  they  would  have  other  people 
suppose.  That,  when  hand  and  eye  are  relaxed,  a 
vicious  brute  will  spring,  is  no  such  very  novel 
truth  ;  that  Irish  treason  and  savagery  in  particular 
are  encouraged  by  any  appearance  of  faltering  in  those 
who  oppose  them  is  not  quite  unheard  of  by  those 
who  know  Irish  history.  There  is,  unfortunately,  ample 
evidence  that,  recent  as  the  change  was,  its  effects  had 
been  felt  in  Dublin.  The  order  for  a  fool's  paradise  had 
gone  forth,  and  the  arrangements  for  it  were  being  made. 
The  Phoenix  Park,  it  is  said,  was,  for  the  first  time  for 
months,  without  its  usual  patrols  ;  the  detectives  who, 
more  than  half  against  his  will,  used  to  watch  Mr. 
Fokster,  were  nowhere  when  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
was  slashed  to  death  by  the  knives  of  the  murderers. 
The  reign  of  peace  had  begun ;  what  was  the  use  of 
observing  the  precautions  of  war  ?  So  one  life,  than 
which  there  was  not  a  more  valuable  one  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  and  another  of  hardly  less  importance,  were 
added  to  the  tale  of  sacrifices  exacted  by  Irish  disaffection 
from  the  blindness  and  hesitation  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment.  It  is  said  by  those  who  have  an  interest 
in  avoiding  the  question  "Who  is  to  blame?  that  it 
is  indecent  to  make  political  capifcal  out  of  a  great 
private  and  public  calamity.  The  argument  will  hardly 
deceive  any  one  who  does  not  wish  to  be  deceived.  It 
is  a  singular  way  of  showing  respect  to  the  victims 
themselves  to  shrink  from  pointing  out  those  guilty  of 
their  death.  It  is  a  singular  discbarge  of  duty  to  the 
public  to  refrain  from  denouncing  a  policy  which  has  in- 
flicted heavy  disaster  on  it  already,  and  which,  if  not 
reversed,  is  certain  to  lead  to  more. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  much  no  doubt  will  be  said,  on 
the  attitude  of  the  Irish  party  in  Parliament  towards  this 
abominable  crime.  Very  pathetic  denunciations  of  it, 
written  and  spoken,  have  come  from  them,  and  much 
ingenious  argument  has  been  expended  to  prove  that  it  is 
a  death-blow  to  their  hopes.  But,  if  they  or  their 
apologists  think  that  either  disclaimers  or  arguments 
will  free  them  from  guilt,  they  are  very  much  mis- 
taken. No  doubt  the  act  of  the  four  ruffians  of  Saturday 
is  very  inconvenient  to  Mr.  Parnell.  The  acts  of  in- 
considerate associates  are  frequently  very  inconvenient 
to  considerate  leaders.  But  when  Englishmen  are  asked 
to  differentiate  delicately  between  Land  Leaguism,  Ribbon- 
ism,  and  Fenianism — to  understand  that  Land  Leaguism 
goes  with  its  more  daring  confederates  just  so  mucli 
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of  the  way  and  no  further,  and  that  its  responsibility  is  to 
be  neatly  ruled  off  at  the  exact  point  convenient  to  it — the 
national  common  sense  may  be  trusted,  when  let  alone  by 
the  caucus  and  the  hektograph,  to  brush  away  the  pretcn- 
fiion.  The  attitude  of  the  Land  Leaguers  is  expressed 
with  a  grim  toucli  of  comedy  by  the  proceedings  of  an 
Irish  priest  recorded  in  Wednesday's  papers.  On  Friday 
■week  the  Reverend  Father  O'Boyle  remarked  publicly  that 
Dublin  Castle  was  a  nest  of  vipers,  and  that  it  would  be  well 
when  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Whether  one  of  thereverend 
gentleman's  flock  wasnnmbered  among  the  actorsof  the  next 
day's  ciiuie  it  is  impcspible  to  say.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  ilr.  O'Boyle  retracted  his  expressions  on 
Monday  in  consequence  of  the  too  emphatic  carrying  out  of 
his  ideas.  This  is — brought  into  glaring  prominence  and 
relief — the  exact  conduct  of  the  Parnellite  faction.  For 
months  and  years  they  have  been  very  glad  of  the  help  of 
the  party  of  action  in  carrying  out  their  designs.  Their 
condemnation  of  murders  differing  only  in  accidental  cir- 
cumstances from  those  of  Saturday  has  been  faint,  hesi- 
tating, and  always  qualified  by  pictures  drawn  in  staring 
colours  of  the  provocation  and  excuse  for  the  acts.  Mr. 
Paknell  in  his  famous  speech  about  "  taking  off  his  coat," 
and  his  followers  in  many  other  speeches,  have  taken  care  to  in- 
sinuate a  further  purpose  more  in  harmony  with  the  views  of 
Fenians  and  Ribbonmen  than  anything  contained  in  the 
actual  Land  League  progi  amme.  Admitting,  therefore,  that 
Irish  dit.aff'ectiou  is  really  to  be  divided  into  a  moral  and  a 
phj  sical  force  section  (an  absurd  admission,  considering  the 
events  of  the  last  two  years),  Mr.  Paknell  aiid  bis  followers 
have  at  least  treated  the  physical  force  men  as  friends  who 
w'ere  not  to  be  discouraged.  Some  of  them  have  done  much 
more  ;  but  all  of  them  as  a  body  have  done  this.  There- 
fore they  cannot  now  at  their  pleasure  abjure  their  con- 
federates because  they  dislike  the  particular  act  which 
those  confederates  have  done.  Therefore,  also,  it  will  be 
in  the  highest  degree  scandalous  and  disgraceful  if  any 
farther  tiansaction  takes  place  between  the  Government 
and  men  thus  discredited.  The  blood  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  lies,  it  is  to  be  feared,  at  more  doors  than  one. 
But  at  tt:e  doors  of  the  Land  League  it  lies  unmistakably, 
and  those  who  knock  in  friendly  fashion  at  a  gate  thus 
stained  cannot  escape  the  charge  of  condoning  a  crime 
than  which  none  in  this  generation  has  been  blacker,  or 
has  stirred  the  public  mind  more  deeply. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

THE  Bill  which  Sir  William  Haecourt  introduced  on 
Thursday  evening  for  the  repression  and  punishment 
of  crime  in  Ireland  had  been,  as  he  informed  the  House, 
for  some  time  under  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet.  It 
is  not  the  fruit  of  a  panic  arising  from  the  late  political 
murder;  it  does  not  in  any  special  manner  touch  on 
crimes  like  the  murder  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish.    It  is  a  Bill  designed  to  meet  that  paralysis 
of  law  and  order,  that  reign  of  terror  and  blood,  which 
existed  and  triumphed  in  Ireland  before  the  recent  poli- 
tical  assassination  was   even  contemplated.     The  only 
effect  of  this  assassination  has  been  to  give  the  Bill 
priority    over   all   other  Government   measures.  How 
it    happened    that    when    a    part     of    the  United 
Kingdom  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  demand  the  pass- 
ing   of  such   a   Bill,   any    other   measure   could  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  coming  before  it,  must  remain  a 
mystery.    For  the  Bill  is  a  very  strong  and  determined 
effort  to  deal  with  a  very  terrible  state  of  things,  and  what 
the  Government  proposed,  and  what  Mr.  Forster  left  the 
Cabinet  rather  than  join  in  proposing,  was  that  this  ter- 
rible state  of  things  should  go  on  unchecked  until  the 
Government  had  passed  its  Resolutions  on  Procedure  and 
coaxed  its  new  Irish  friends  into  submission  by  a  Bill 
dealing  with  arrears.    The  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of 
Mr.  Forster  have  been  amply  and  speedily  justified.  The 
Government  has  been  obliged  to  own  that  he  was  right 
and  it  was  wrong,  and  that,  if  such  a  Bill  was  wanted,  not 
a  day  was  to  be  lost  in  passing  it.    Anyhow,  the  Bill  so 
long  delayed,  so  accidentally  brought  forward,  is  now 
submitted  to  the  nation,  and  must  be  judged  on  its 
merits.     It  may  at  once  be  said   that    it    is  based 
on    the    right    lines.      It   proceeds   on   a    survey  of 
the    whole    field    of    Irish    crime.      What    are  the 
crimes  now  committed  in  Ireland,  how  they  are  instigated 
and  perpetrated,  why  they  remain  undetected,  and  why, 


if  detected,  they  remain  unpunished,  are  the  questions 
which  legislators  have  to  place  clearly  before  their  minds 
before  they  seek  to  provide  remedies  for  the  evils  they  dis- 
cover. The  groat  merit  of  the  Government  Bill  is,  that  it 
shows  that  these  large  questions  were  suCQciently  before 
the  minds  of  those  who  framed  it.  Whether  every  remedy 
proposed  is  the  best  possible  remedy  to  meet  the  evil 
specially  attacked  is  really  a  subordinate  matter.  The 
main  thing  was  that  the  Government  should  show  that  ifc 
iiad  considered  and  dealt  with  Irish  crime  as  a  whole. 
This  it  has  done.  It  deals  with  all  the  elements  of  terror, 
not  only  with  murder,  but  with  intimidation,  boycotting, 
moonlight  prowling,  and  the  storing  of  the  apparatus 
of  assassination.  It  i-egards  as  instigators  of  crime  not  only 
the  members  of  secretsocietiesand  the  accomplices  of  murder, 
but  all  who,  in  any  public  manner,  prompt  men  to  acts 
of  violence.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  worst  crimes 
may  be  committed  by  strangers  to  the  district  or  by 
foreigners.  It  enlists  such  interest  in  the  detection  of 
crime  as  can  be  awakened  by  the  infliction  of  pecuniary 
penalties  on  the  districts  whore  crime  is  committed,  and  it 
exercises  a  stern  pressure  on  witnesses  who  hesitate  to  give 
such  evidence  as  it  is  in  their  power  to  oSer.  Lastly,  it 
admits  that,  in  cases  of  Irish  agrarian  crime,  trial  by 
jury  is  a  mockery,  and  that  a  tribunal  of  a  firmer  and 
more  impartial  character  must  be  found.  The  Bill  is  a 
good  Bill,  because  it  gives  an  accurate  picture  of  the  real 
state  of  Ireland.  It  is  also  a  stringent  Bill,  and  a  Bill 
which  dealt  with  the  real  state  of  Ireland  could  not  avoid 
being  very  stringent.  At  the  eleventh  hour  the  Govern- 
ment treats  Ireland  as  Ireland  is,  and  gets  rid  of  the 
delusions  that  an  imaginary  Ireland  exists,  in  which  crime 
is  decreasing  and  healing  measures  are  bearing  fruit,  and 
that  the  Irish  leaders  who  think  agrarian  crime  an  innocent 
tool  of  their  trade  are  good  and  honourable  men. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  not  difiicult  to 
understand,  although  there  are  many  the  exact  effi-ct  of 
which  cannot  be  appreciated  until  it  is  seen  how  they  ara 
worked.  The  Bill  proposes,  first,  to  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crime.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  the  creation  of  a 
new  tribunal,  consisting  of  three  judges,  whose  sentence 
must  be  unanimous,  and  there  will  be  an  appeal  to  a 
court,  consisting  of  five  other  judges,  the  majority  of 
which  must  uphold  a  conviction  if  it  is  to  be  sustained^ 
and  this  Court  of  Appeal  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  rehear  the 
case  and  receive  the  testimony  of  new  witnesses.  It  is- 
much  more  improbable  ttiat  an  innocent  man  should  be 
convicted  after  this  very  solemn  and  protracted  ordeal  liad 
been  gone  through  than  that  he  should  be  convicted 
by  a  perfectly  honest  jury ;  and,  although  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  will  in  this  way  be  less  speedy 
and  eff'ective  than  could  be  wished,  yet  the  Govern- 
ment may  have  been  wise  in  endeavouring  to  shelter 
the  credit  of  the  Bench  against  the  imputation  that 
particularly  severe  judges  were  selected  to  go  on  par- 
ticular circuits.  The  most  doubtful  part  of  these  pro- 
visions is  that  which  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  decide  when  this  new  machinery  is  to  come 
into  play.  The  judges  will  only  supersede  a  jury  when  ib- 
is necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  that 
they  should  supersede  them,  and  this  may  prove  an  in- 
centive  to  murder  in  districts  hitherto  untainted  by  serious 
crime.  Unless  the  Lord-Lieutenant  is  to  direct  the 
judges  to  supersede  a  jury  in  every  case,  he  must  be  guided 
by  the  antecedent  history  of  the  district  where  the  crime 
is  committed ;  and  if  the  assassins  chose  a  new  field  for 
their  operations,  they  would  be  sure  to  get  a  jury  to  pro- 
tect them.  The  second  part  of  the  Bill  has  for  its  object 
to  prevent  crime,  and  to  anticipate  the  action  of  the 
criminal.  Here  the  Bill  is  unquestionably  stringent,  and, 
if  properly  worked,  ought  to  be  eff'ective.  The  police  are 
to  be  empowered  to  search  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  for 
the  apparatus  of  assassination  and  terror,  for  masks,  threat- 
ening letters,  daggers,  and  so  forth.  Any  person  who  is 
caught  prowling  at  night,  and  cannot  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  himself,  may  be  arrested  and  summai-ily 
punished,  as  also  may  any  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  the 
district  where  he  is  found,  and  cannot  satisfactorily  ac- 
count for  his  presence  there.  Lastly,  the  Alien  Act  is  to 
be  revived  for  Ireland,  and  the  emissaries  of  O'Donovan 
Rossa  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  hospitality  hitherto  given 
them.  The  third  part  of  the  Bill  deals  with  instigation 
to  crime.  Membership  in  a  secret  society  is  to  be  an 
offence  in  itself;  there  are  to  be  sweeping  provisions 
against    intimidation   in   every    form,   the    nature  of 
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which  provisions  Sir  William  Harcourt  did  not  de- 
scribe, but  which  wonld  probably  make  any  kind 
of  boycotting  punishable.  All  assaults  on  constables 
and  process-servers  are  to  be  followed  by  summary 
punishment.  Power  is  given  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to 
prohibit  any  public  meeting,  and  the  Government  is 
authorized  to  suppress  any  newspaper  which  encourasres 
crime.  These  are  the  three  main  portions  of  the  Bill, 
while  supplementary  provisions  empower  justice-i  to  inquire 
into  crime,  although  no  one  is  iu  custody,  and  to  prevent  wit- 
nesses absconding ;  to  authorize  extra  police  to  be  employed 
at  the  expense  of  the  district,  and  to  impose  fines  on  districts 
where  crime  has  been  committed.  Mnally,  in  order  to 
make  the  punishment  of  crimes  of  a  minor  order  quick 
and  striking,  it  is  provided  that  two  stipendiary  magis- 
trates shall  be  authorized  to  inflict  summary  punishment 
where  the  Bill  allows  it  to  be  inflicted. 

As  Sir  WiLLiAii  Harcourt  said,  this  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary measure  ;  and  it  is  to  be  in  force  for  three  years. 
Very  much  will  depend  on  the  resolution  and  tact  with 
which  it  is  worked,  and  how  it  will  be  practically  worked 
will  almost  altogether  depend  on  the  character  of  the  men 
to  whom  the  administration  of  Ireland  is  entrusted.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  claimed  for  the  Government  that  the 
working  of  the  Act  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  men 
who  more  thoroughly  deserved  the  confidence  of  the 
pubHc  than  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Tuevelyan.  Experience 
alone  can  show  how  these  new  rulers  of  Ireland  will  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  arduous  and  toilsome  posts  ;  but 
both  Parliament  and  the  nation  are  ready  to  give  them 
a  fair  trial,  and  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  they  will  not  be  found  uneqwal  to 
their  task.  Lord  Spencer  has  already  shown  firmness  and 
courtesy  in  the  office  of  Lord- Lieutenant,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  Lord-Lieutenants  in  days  when  Ireland 
and  its  Lord-Lieutenants  went  on  together  in  a  happy  and 
comfortable  way.  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  very  clever,  very  in- 
dustrious, has  shown  considerable  administrative  skill, 
readily  commands  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  is  never 
needlessly  aggressive  or  violent.  It  is  not  only  from  their 
■own  past  that  they  will  carry  with  them  the  best  of 
wishes  for  their  success.  But,  as  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote 
pointed  out,  something  like  a  fraud  wiU  have  been 
committed  on  Parliament  if  the  Government,  and  those 
who  represent  the  Government  in  Ireland,  get  this  extra- 
ordinary Bill  passed,  and,  then,  from  a  want  of  resolu- 
tion or  a  desire  to  conciliate  where  conciliation  is 
impossible  or  mischievous,  allow  the  Bill  to  lie  dormant, 
and  neglect  to  make  every  possible  use  of  every  pro- 
vision which  the  Bill  contains.  The  Bill  was  well 
received  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  denounced  Irish  crime,  and  the  open  and  secret 
accomplices  of  Irish  crime,  with  a  vehemence  which  lefb 
nothing  to  be  desired ;  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
while  reserving  his  right  to  criticize  details,  expressed  his 
general  concurrence  in  a  measure  which  he  could  honestly 
say  went  as  far  as  any  Bill  which  he  himself,  if  in 
othce,  would  have  been  willing  to  propose.  Any  com- 
pact that  may  have  been  made  with  the  extreme 
Irish  section  in  Parliament  was,  of  course,  at  an  end ; 
and  the  chief  representatives  of  this  section  flamed  with 
indignation  at  a  Bill  which  they  described  as  worthy  of 
Russia  rather  than  of  England,  and  proclaimed  that  all 
hopes  of  their  aiding  the  government  of  Ireland  by  Eng- 
land must  henceforth  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Goschen  made  the 
only  reply  that  could  be  at  once  appropriate  and  conclu- 
sive when  he  declared  that  England  did  not  in  the  least 
want  their  help,  and  would  continue  to  govern  Ireland  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  make  English 
law  and  English  strength  prevail  there  as  in  every  other 
part  of  the  British  Islands. 


EGYPT. 

rr^HE  state  of  affairs  in  Egypt  is  serious  enough,  but 
J-  the  grave  crisis  which  has  arisen  is  not  without  its 
satisfactory  features.  It  is  better  that  a  crisis  should  have 
come  without  further  delay,  rather  than  that  anarchy  and 
misgovernment  should  have  gradually  paralysed  and  ex- 
hausted the  country.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  the  final  struggle  between  government  and  anarchy  in 
Egypt  should  have  assumed  a  form  which  makes  the  duty 
ot  England  perfectly  clear.  Arabi  Pasha  has  openly  re- 
volted against  the  Khedive,  and  has  begun  to  take  the 


measures  he  judges  necessary  for  deposing  him.  The 
origin  of  the  quarrel  between  the  ringleader  of  the 
mutineers  and  his  nominal  Sovereign  was  indirectly 
the  plot,  or  alleged  plot,  of  some  Turkish  and  Circas- 
sian officers  against  Arabi  Pasua.  A  court-martial  was 
appointed  to  try  some  of  the  accused.  It  sat  with 
closed  doors,  and  gradually  extended  the  field  of  its 
inquiries.  It  discovered  plot  after  plot,  conspirator 
after  conspirator.  It  picked  out  a  large  number  of  those 
who  were  considered  dangerous,  and  sentenced  them  to  bo 
exiled  to  the  Soudan,  which  means  little  short  of  death. 
A  wholesale  order  of  exile  to  less  dangerous  quarters  was 
decreed  against  all,  or  almost  all,  Turk  or  Circassian 
officers ;  and,  lastly,  the  court-martial  took  on  itself  to 
declare  that  all  the  conspirators  were  the  tools  of  the 
Khedive's  own  father.  The  Khedive  behaved  with  unex- 
pected firmness  and  good  sense.  He  refused  to  consider 
the  finding  of  the  court-martial  at  all  until  the  reference 
to  his  father  had  been  omitted.  He  then  discussed  it  with 
his  Ministers,  and  stated  that  he  could  not  confirm  the 
seutecice,  as  the  court-martial  had  largely  exceeded 
its  powers.  Here,  however,  the  Sultan  intervened, 
and  telegraphed  that  he,  too,  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  court-martial,  and  ordered  that  all 
the  documents  should  be  submitted  to  him,  and  that  the 
Khedive  should  do  nothing  until  the  pleasure  of  the 
Sultan  was  made  known.  To  this  the  Khedive  objected, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Sultan  was  encroaching  on  the 
independent  position  accorded  by  the  Firmans  to  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt ;  and  that  he,  and  not  the  Sultan,  had 
to  deal  with  the  findings  of  Egyptian  courts-martial.  In 
order  to  show  that  he  could  act  independently  of  the 
Sultan,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  dictation  of  Aeabi  Pasha,  the  Khedive  did  deal  with 
the  finding,  and  dealt  with  it  by  condemning  those  whom 
the  court-martial  had  sentenced,  but  condemning  them  to 
a  very  different  fate.  He  merely  ordered  them  to  go  abroad, 
keeping  their  rank  and  their  half-pay.  This  was  nob 
at  all  what  Arabi  Bey  wanted.  He  had  not  crushed  his 
alleged  enemies  ;  he  had  not  driven  them  out  of  the 
army ;  he  had  not  lowered  their  dignity  or  much  reduced 
their  income.  The  Turks  and  Circassians  were  evidently 
being  protected  when  they  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit 
protection.  On  this  Arabi  struck  work ;  called  together 
on  his  own  authority,  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
Khedive,  which  legally  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  Coancil 
or  Parliament  of  Notables ;  and  stated  that  he  should 
induce  or  order  these  docile  persons  to  proclaim  that  the 
present  Khedive  is  no  more  wanted  in  Egypt. 

Throughout  these  troubled  scenes  the  Khedive  has  acted 
under  the  advice  of  England.  It  was  the  English  Consul- 
General,  iu  conjunction  with  the  French,  who  advised  the 
KuEDivE  to  resist  Aeabi  Pasha,  and  to  maintain  his  inde- 
pendence as  against  the  Sultan.  The  final  interview 
between  the  Khedive  and  his  Ministers  was  accompanied 
by  expressions  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers  of  hostility  so 
marked  to  the  representatives  of  the  Western  Powers  that 
the  Khedive  thought  it  necessary  to  report  at  once  what 
had  occurred  to  those  who  were  thus  assailed.  The 
Ministers  would  not  acknowledge  that  the  Khedive  had 
correctly  reported  their  words,  and  were  ready  to  give 
assurances  that  the  lives  and  property  of  Europeans  would 
be  free  from  attack,  and  that  the  life  of  the  Khedive  him- 
self would  be  held  sacred.  This  was  the  most  to  which 
they  would  go.  They  would  depose  the  Khedive,  but  would 
not  kill  him.  If  ever  the  duty  of  a  nation  was  clear,  it 
is  the  clear  duty  of  England  not  to  allow  the  Khedive  to 
be  deposed.  It  may  also  be  the  duty  of  other  Powers,  or 
it  may  be  if  not  their  duty,  at  any  rate  within  their  legiti- 
mate province,  to  see  that  the  Khedive  is  not  deposed ; 
bat  the  engagements  of  England  are  binding  on  her,  what- 
ever may  be  the  part  that  other  Powers  are  called  on  or 
permitted  to  play.  England  joined  in  deposing  the  late 
Khedive  and  in  substituting  Tewfik.  There  is  not  a  single 
step  which  Tewfik  has  taken  as  to  which  he  has  not 
been  guided  by  England,  or  at  least  satisfied  himself  that 
England  did  not  disapprove  of  what  he  was  doing.  Eng- 
land informed  him  that  she  would  intervene  in  case  of 
anarchy,  and  in  a  more  pointed  form  assured  him  that  he 
might  rely  on  her  active  support  if  his  authority  was 
assailed  in  any  flagrant  and  outrageous  way.  There  would 
be  an  end  of  all  reliance  on  the  positive  pledges  of  an  Eng- 
lish Government  if  the  Khedive  were  now  deserted.  The 
occasion  has  arisen  in  which  it  was  promised  that  English 
assistance  would  be  given  him,  and  he  has  tried  very  hard 
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to  deserve  that  the  promise  givea  him  should  be  fulfilled. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  that  any  policy  in  res^ard  to  Egypt 
■would  have  been  better  than  that  pursued  first  by  Lord 
Salisbury  and  then  by  Lord  Granville;  but,  at  any  rate, 
this  policy  has  been  pursued.  England  put  the  Khedive 
in  power,  advised  him  what  to  do,  and  promised  that  if 
he  followed  the  advice  given  him  he  should  be  sup- 
ported. It  is  impossible  that  a  nation  having  adopted 
this  policy  should  withdraw  from  its  engagements  with- 
out a  great  loss  of  dignity  and  honour,  and  a  very 
serious  shock  to  the  only  kind  of  influence  that  is  worth 
having — the  influence  that  is  derived  from  the  conviction 
that  a  nation  will  and  can  make  good  its  words. 

But  if  England  is  bound  to  interfere  in  Egypt,  there  are 
two  Powers  which  are  certainly  as  fully  entitled  to  interfere. 
The  policy  of  England  has  also  been  the  policy  of  France, 
and  France  is  as  much  committed  as  England  to  uphold 
the  Khedive.  He  was  appointed  by  France  as  much  as 
by  England,  and  he  has  always  had  recourse  to  the 
advice  of  the  French  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  English 
Consul-General.  The  promise  to  maintain  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Khedive  was  given  in  a  Joint  Note  emanating 
from  France  in  conjunction  with  England.  Whether 
France  chooses  to  interfere  now  or  not,  England  must 
keep  ber  promises  and  act  alone,  if  no  one  else  will 
act  ;  but  France  has  as  much  right  to  interfere  as 
England  has.  The  title  of  the  Sultan  to  interfere  is  equally 
clear,  Turkey  has  established  a  particular  family  as  here- 
ditary Viceroys  of  Egypt,  and  if  the  rights  which  Turkey 
has  granted  are  attacked  by  armed  force  it  has  an  unques- 
tionable right  to  say  that  it  will  defend  them.  Akabi  Pasha 
is  perfectly  aware  that  he  is  revolting  not  only  against 
the  Khedive  but  against  the  Sultan  also,  and  declares 
that  if  Turkish  troops  are  sent  to  Egypt  they  will  be 
opposed  with  such  an  amount  of  resistance  as  the  very 
feeble  army  of  Egypt  can  command.  He  is  a  subject  of  the 
Sultan,  and  the  Sultan  may  very  well  say  that  this  is  a 
challenge  from  one  of  his  subjects  which  he  cannot 
possibly  overlook.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been 
notorious  that  the  Sultan  has  been  intriguing  to  get 
the  authority  of  the  German  Powers  to  interfere  in  Egypt 
in  opposition  to  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  wishes  of 
the  Western  Powers.  France  was  violently  opposed  to  an 
assumption  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  which 
Bhe  thought  would  prejudice  her  interests  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis ;  and  England  was  partly  anxious  to  work  with 
France  to  the  last  possible  point,  and  was  partly  guided 
by  the  natural  feeling  that  the  Sultan's  claim  to  exercise 
a  general  and  paramount  authority  over  the  details  of 
Egyptian  government  was  inconsistent  with  the  Firmans 
by  which  Turkey  had  limited  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign 
rights  in  Egypt.  The  German  Powers  declined  to 
countenance  the  ambitious  aspirations  of  the  Sultan,  and 
simply  advised  him  to  act  in  accordance  with  England  and 
France.  The  turn  which  events  have  now  taken  very 
much  simplifies  the  situation;  for,  if  the  Sultan  now 
interferes,  he  will  interfere  not  to  violate  the  Fir- 
mans, but  to  uphold  them.  It  is  his  especial  business 
to  maintain  the  Viceroy  whom  he  has  appointed,  and  to 
chastise  a  rebellious  subject  who  announces  his  intention 
of  setting  himself  up  as  an  independent  governor  in  one 
of  the  Sultan's  provinces.  The  peculiar  grounds  on 
which  the  Sultan  would  now  interfere  are  well  calculated 
to  remove  the  objections  of  France  to  Turkish  intervention  ; 
for  the  Sultan  will  not  be  acting  in  the  vague  interests  of 
the  Caliphate,  but  with  the  definite  object  of  upholding  the 
engagements  into  which  he  has  entered  with  France  and 
the  other  European  Powers.  The  part  played  by  England 
would,  however,  be  a  poor  one  if  she  merely  looked  on  while 
the  Sultan  restored  the  authority  of  the  Khedive,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  interference  of  the  Sultan 
is  not  perverted  to  purposes  much  less  legitimate  than 
that  for  which  it  will  be  ostensibly  made.  The  presence 
of  an  adequate  number  of  English  ships  in  the  port 
of  Alexandria  and  at  the  entrances  of  the  Suez  Canal 
would  sufBce  to  mark  that  England  was  giving  active 
assistance  to  the  Khedive,  and  also  to  control  the 
Turkish  occupation.  M.  de  Freycinet  has  made  it 
clear  ^  that  the  French  Government  would  wish  to 
associate  itself  in  this  limited  enterprise,  and  Eng- 
land has  no  ground  for  disputing  its  right  so  to  asso- 
ciate itself  if  it  chooses  to  exercise  this  right.  Nor  can 
the  other  Powers  offer  any  reasonable  objection,  for  what 
would  be  done  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  what  has 
been  done,    England  and  France,  with  the  assent  of 


Europe,  called  on  the  Sultan  to  appoint  the  present 
Khedive,  and  watched  very  closely  over  the  mode  in 
which  their  wishes  were  fulfilled.  They  may  now,  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  call  on  him  to  uphold  the  appoint- 
ment he  made  at  their  request,  and  may  exercise  equal 
vigilance  in  seeing  that  no  unfair  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  opportunity  of  using  his  paramount  powers  which  the 
headstrong  folly  of  Arabi  Pasha  has  thrown  in  his  way. 


LA  FEMME  TERRIBLE. 

HILE  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues  profess  dis- 
approval of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  they  hav© 
not  succeeded  in  persuading  their  most  confidential 
associate  of  their  sincerity.  Miss  Paknell,  who  was 
employed  by  them  to  transact  under  a  different  title 
the  business  of  the  Land  League  after  it  had  been 
nominally  suppressed,  has  perhaps  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  with  her  principals  ;  for  ifc 
is  scarcely  likely  that  she  would  intentionally  thwart 
their  policy.  The  Ladies'  Land  League  has,  like  the 
original  body  whicb  it  provisionally  represented,  carefully 
abstained  from  any  attempt  to  check  agrarian  outrage  or 
murder.  Miss  Parnell  has  entered  so  ttioronghly  into  the 
spirit  of  the  organization  that  she  blurts  out  the  sympathy 
of  the  League  with  assassination  at  the  very  moment  at 
which  her  cooler  superiors  saw  the  danger  of  clashing  with 
public  opinion.  She  has  accordingly  addressed  to  the 
Times  a  letter,  written  after  she  had  heard  of  the 
Dublin  tragedy,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  excusing 
or  jtfstifyiug  the  crime.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
she  had  previously  dissented  from  the  policy  of  Mr, 
Parnell's  coalition  with  the  Government,  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  qualities  of  female  agitators  is  their 
incapacity  to  appreciate  the  occasional  expediency  o£ 
paradoxical  combinations.  Hatred,  calumny,  and  vio- 
lence are  congenial  to  passionate  natures  and  to  intellects 
which  can  only  see  one  side  of  a  question.  Miss  Parneli. 
has,  in  obedience  to  her  instructions,  habitually  directed 
the  most  extravagant  invectives  against  Mr.  Gladstone  ; 
and  she  cannot  easily  reconcile  herself  to  the  adoption  of 
new  and  opposite  measures  for  the  attainment  of  the  same 
end.  If  Venfa7it  terrible  causes  mischief  by  untimely  open- 
ness of  speech,  lafemme  terrible  may  produce  still  more  dan- 
gerous results  by  her  obstinate  adherence  to  phrases  and 
sentiments  which  have  suddenly  become  unseasonable  and 
obsolete.  She  perhaps  regards  with  natural  contempt  the 
declarations  of  half  the  seditious  bodies  in  Ireland  of  their 
regret  for  the  deaths  of  two  innocent  men.  She  may  even 
fail  to  understand  why  it  was  more  wicked  to  murder  a 
Chief  Secretary  than  to  put  a  conscientious  juror  to  death 
for  the  simple  discharge  of  his  duty. 

The  tricoteuses  who  in  the  first  Revolution  held  daily  fes- 
tivals round  the  guillotine,  and  their  successors  in  a  later 
generation  who  enriched  the  French  language  with  the 
title  of  petroleuses,  outdid  their  male  confederates  in  the 
violence  of  their  language,  though  they  were  but  secondarily 
responsible  for  their  criminal  acts.    Miss  Parnell,  who 
uses  no  weapon  but  her  pea  and  her  tongue,  almost 
caricatures  the  masculine  patriots  of  the  Land  League. 
"  There  is,"  she  says,  "  only  one  character  in  all  fiction  to 
"  whom  we  can  look  for  a  likeness  to  Mr.  Forster  in  the 
"doings  I  have  described,  and  that  is  Legree,    It  is  true, 
"  Legkeb  himself  is  not  more  dead  and  gone  than  Mr. 
"Forster  now;  but  the  outrages  on  humanity  first  in- 
"  vented  by  him  are  not  dead  and  gone."    Mr,  Forsteb 
may  be  consoled  for  the  comparison  between  himself  and 
Mrs.  Stowe's  melodramatic  villain  when  he  learns,  on  the 
same  authority,  that  in  recent  history,  if  not  in  fiction, 
there  are  criminals  worse  than  himself.    "  Mr.  Forster 
"  butchered  men  and  women  ;  for  Lord  Spencer  has  been 
"  reserved  the  distinction  of  butchering  children."  With 
Mr.  Parnell's  newly-born  admiration  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
the  terrible  women  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League  will  have 
nothing  to  do.    "  Whatever  the  differences  between  Mr, 
"  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster  were,  they  clearly  had  no 
"connexion  with  the  peculiar  barbarities  which  have  made 
"  both  these  men  so  hated  in  Ireland."  In  her  peroration  the 
Presidentess  or  ex-Presidentess  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League 
expresses  the  main  purpose  of  her  letter  by  apologizing  for 
the  Dublin  murders.     "  If  there  are  any  who  are  sur- 
"  prised  that  the  assassin's  arm  is  not  idle  because  of  ifc 
"  [conciliation],  they  must  forget  that  there  is  such  a 
"  thing  as  human  nature  among  Irishmen."    The  murder 
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in  the  Phojnix  Park  was,  therefore,  attributable  to  the 
instincts  of  human  nature ;  and  Miss  Parnell  assumes 
that  it  was  perpetrated  by  Irishmen.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  observe  whether  she  intermits  her  scolding  when, 
as  is  probable,  she  is  reproved  for  her  ill-timed  declamation 
by  the  more  serious  cultivators  of  disorder.  She  will  be 
reminded  that,  although  wild  invectives  against  Mr. 
PoESTER  are  always  acceptable,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  no  longer 
supposed  to  have  incurred  the  inveterate  hostility  of 
Irishmen. 

It  will  be  easy  to  repudiate  the  extravagances  of  an 
angry  woman,  who  cannot  understand  the  collapse  or 
suspension  of  the  policy  which  she  has  been  long 
employed  to  promote.  Her  apologists  are  not  un- 
likely to  demand  for  her  the  immunity  belonging  to 
her  sex ;  and  the  claim  might  be  allowed,  if  the  female 
League  had  not  been  instituted  by  the  managers  of  the 
original  organization.  As  long  as  unreasoning  mjustice 
served  the  purpose  of  the  League,  its  impulsive  members 
were  encouraged  in  their  attacks  on  law  and  order.  The 
more  formidable  demagogues  probably  thought  that  their 
nominees  would  obey  orders,  and  they  failed  to  anticipate 
the  propensity  of  excited  women  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  cause  which  they  were  retained  to  support.  In 
a  certain  sense  women,  even  when  they  ape  the  character 
of  demagogues,  are  logical,  or  at  least  consistent.  An 
agitator  of  the  stronger  sex,  though  he  may  attack  his 
adversaries,  is  ready  to  make  terms  with  the  objects  of  his 
animosity  if  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  a  change  of  tone. 
Mr.  Gladstone  shared  with  Mr.  Fokster  the  ostensible 
hostility  of  the  extreme  party  both  in  Ireland  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  until  he  suddenly  resolved  to  propitiate 
them  by  acceptance  of  their  proposals  and  by  professed 
reliance  on  their  good  will.  His  conversion  was  eagerly 
welcomed  by  the  calculating  enemies  of  the  English  con- 
nexion. They  had  probably  no  personal  feeling  against 
Mr.  Gladstone,  even  when  he  was  ostensibly  opposed  to 
their  claims.  The  Ladies'  Land  League,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  obeying  the  mandate  to  abuse  Mr.  Gladstone, 
shared  the  hatred  to  the  representative  of  English 
authority  which  it  was  their  mission  to  cultivate.  After 
all  that  has  happened  Mr.  Foester  is,  in  Miss  Parnell's 
judgment,  as  bad  as  Legeee,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  little, 
or  not  at  all,  better  than  Mr.  Foester.  No  value  is 
attached  to  the  judgment  of  an  inconveniently  candid 
child,  bnt  its  revelations  of  the  opinions  privately  ex- 
pressed by  its  parents  are  at  once  accepted  as  authentic. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  the  extreme  party  in  Ireland 
has  at  least  passively  encouraged  murder,  and  one  of 
its  Parliamentary  representatives  expressed  a  wish  for 
the  assassination  of  the  Queen.  Miss  Parnell  is  evi- 
dently unable  to  believe  in  the  professed  objection 
of  her  friends  to  a  crime  which,  in  her  opinion, 
was  an  ordinary  and  excusable  result  of  Irish  human 
nature.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  earnest  when  they  condemn  a  crime  which  could 
do  their  cause  nothing  but  harm.  The  Ladies'  Land 
League  has  not  yet  understood  that  human  nature  prompts 
assassination  only  when  there  is  something  to  be  got 
by  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  value  is  attached 
to  the  declarations  of  the  Land  Leaguers  by  Mr.  Parnell's 
chosen  friend  and  political  ally,  the  notorious  Rochefort. 
The  Communists  of  Paris  openly  applaud  a  deed  which,  by 
a  venial  mistake,  they  attribute  to  the  authors  or  respon- 
sible promoters  of  many  crimes  of  equal  atrocity.  Like 
Miss  Parnell,  Continental  anarchists  assume  that  the 
murders  at  Dublin  were  as  excusable  as  the  assassination 
of  Mrs.  Smythe  or  of  Lord  Aedilatjn's  bailiffs.  One  out- 
rngeous  suggestion  of  Rochefort's  is  original,  and  peculiar 
to  himself.  He  argues,  on  data  probably  furnished  by 
sympathetic  Irish  correspondents,  that  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  were  put  to  death  by  agents  of 
disappointed  landlords.  On  such  a  hypothesis  the  crime 
which  had  been  excused  and  approved  once  more  involves 
moral  guilt. 

Miss  Parnell's  indiscreet  deviation  from  the  policy  of 
the  party  which  uses  her  as  an  instrument  may  perhaps 
raise  some  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  inviting  women 
to  take  part  in  political  agitation  or  activity.  Single- 
minded  enthusiasts  for  a  principle,  even  if  it  involves  the 
identity  of  murderous  practices  with  human  nature,  are 
less  versatile  and  more  apt  to  come  into  contact  with 
popular  prejudice  than  their  associates  of  the  cooler  and 
craftier  sex.  If  women  made  speeches  in  Parliament,  they 
would  often  betray  party  secrets  through  their  unaffected 


belief  in  doctrines  which  it  might  become  expedient  to 
repudiate  and  abandon.  An  excess  of  candour,  though  it 
may  not  be  morally  censurable,  is  troublesome  to  those 
whom  it  may  probably  compromise.  Miss  Parnell's 
apologies  for  the  course  of  action  which  has  been  pursued 
by  the  partisans  of  the  Land  League,  and  deliberately 
tolerated  by  its  chiefs,  may  perhaps  command  the  approval 
of  those  of  her  own  sex  who  share  her  opinions.  It  will 
irritate  and  annoy  Mr.  Gladstone's  new  supporters ;  yet,  if 
the  head  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League  has  patience,  she  may 
find  that  those  who  taught  her  the  lesson  of  lawless  violence 
will  not  improbably  come  round  again  to  their  former  policy. 
American  subscriptions  to  the  cause  of  disorder  are  likely 
to  dwindle  wheu  the  former  recipients  affect  to  repose 
confidence  in  an  English  Government.  The  new 
measures  for  the  pre?crvation  of  life  and  property  will,  if 
they  have  any  effect,  thwart  at  every  turn  the  efforts  of 
the  Land  League.  The  No  Rent  proclamation  in  which 
the  Kilmainham  suspects  directly  recommended  robbery, 
with  full  knowledge  that  it  would  be  associated  with 
outrage  and  murder,  has  not  yet  been  recalled.  The  public 
protests  against  the  last  assassination  have  not  induced  a 
single  witness  to  give  information  which  might  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  the  murderers.  Only  one  penitent  priest 
has  expressed  regret  for  foul-mouthed  abuse  of  Mr.  Burke 
uttered  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  late  catastrophe.  It  is 
perhaps  not  unnatural  that  a  community  which  has 
regarded  outrage  and  slaughter  with  complacency  should 
feel  a  certain  awkwardness  in  denouncing  one  murder 
among  many.  Miss  Parnell  is  incapable  of  similar  in- 
consistency.  Her  letter  is  perhaps  not  less  significant  of 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Land  League  than  the  capricious 
regret  of  the  populace  and  its  leaders  ;  yet  it  is  something 
to  have  secured  even  a  momentary  coincidence  of  Irish 
clamour  with  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice. 


THE  RADICAL  APOLOGY, 

ONE  of  the  first  and  most  natural  thoughts  which 
must  have  occurred  to  all  persons  interested  in  politics 
when  the  immediate  shock  of  the  news  of  Saturday's  crime 
was  past  was  curiosity  as  to  the  Radical  defence.  Curiosity 
as  to  the  Radical  explanation  of  the  crime  itself  and  the 
Radical  proposals  for  future  conduct  there  could  be  but 
little  in  any  mind  of  tolerable  experience.     Any  man 
accustomed  to  journalism,  and  studious  of  the  politics  of 
the  day,  could  have  written  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
sealed  up  in  a  serene  certainty  of  having  hit  the  mark, 
articles  prophetic  of  those  which  appeared  in  the  Radical 
journals  on  Monday.    That  the  crime  was  dictated  by  rage 
at  Mr.  Gladstone's  extraordinary  success  in  dealing  with 
Irish  disaffection  ;  that  conciliation,  after  this  striking  proof 
of  its  efficacy,  must  be  continued  more  vigorously  than 
ever — these  were  the  only  and  obvious  resources  of  men 
who  had  been  capable  of  bringing  themselves  and  those 
who  were  guided  by  them  into  such  a  plight.    The  cut- 
and-dried  phrases  which  appeared  in  a  hundred  provincial 
journals,  and  which  were  subsequently  quoted  with  pride 
as  genuine  expressions  of  mature  provincial  feeling,  were 
also  as  clear  beforehand  to  any  moderately  intelligent  per- 
son as  if  he  had  seen  them  wet  on  the  gum  of  Mr. 
Schnadhorst's  chromograph  and  ready  for  telegraphic- 
transmission  in  centuplicate.    But  this  did  not  exhaust 
the  interest  of  the  matter.    The  first— or,  at  latest,  the 
second — exclamation  of  every  one  who  heard  the  news 
showed  where,  in  the  unguarded  and  genuine  estimation 
of  hearers  of  every  shade  of  polities,  the  blame  lay ;  and 
it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  those  on  whom  it  lay  would 
be  ignorant  of  this.    They  might  feigu  indignant  surprise 
or  virtuous  unconsciousness  ;  they  might,  with  more  or 
less  success,  play  the  part  of  injured  innocence  ;  bnt  they 
knew  that  every  man  in  the  kingdom  save  their  own 
sectaries  was    expressing,  in  some  form  or  other,  the 
plain  common-sense  conclusion.    The  problem  was  to  dis- 
cover what  measures  they  would  take  to  clear  themselves. 

The  event  of  Saturday  struck  the  Radicals  in  a  threefold 
fashion.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  point  expressed 
with  some  crudity  but  much  force  by  a  casual  traveller  in 
a  railway  carriage  on  Sunday — "  Won't  Foester  crow  !  " 
They  had  made  a  dead- set  at  the  late  Chief  Secretary ; 
they  had,  in  a  fashion  so  discreditable  that  many  members 
of  the  party  itself  had  cried  "  Shame  !  "  caballed  against 
him  ;  they  had  succeeded  in  edging  him  out,  though  un- 
luckily  they  had  not  succeeded  in  edging  their  own  mau 
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in.  Now  Mr.  Forster  was  proved  to  be  right  in  the  most 
fearfully  convincing  manner.  In  the  second  place,  there 
was  theunoomfortablo  remembrance  that  for  days  and  weeks  [ 
a  steady  Radical  onslaught  had  been  made  on  Dublin  Castle,  j 
Until  that  office,  or  collection  of  offices,  was  thoroughly  j 
cleared  out  no  good  could  come  to  Ireland.  Its  officials  ! 
must  be  got  rid  of;  Irish  ideas  must  be  applied  to  the 
Castle.  Now  on  Saturday  the  officials  were  got  rid  of  and 
Irish  ideas  were  applied  to  the  Castle  with  a  vengeance.  The 
head  of  the  whole  organization — the  "  practical  Governor 
"of  Ireland,"  as  his  enemies  called  him — was  "cleared 
"  out"  in  a  manner  as  effective  as  the  most  ardent  Radical 
could  desire.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  English  journal, 
and,  it  may  be  hoped,  no  English  Radicals,  wished  this  par- 
ticular method  of  clearance  to  be  adopted.  But  the  party 
had  been  preaching  for  days  and  weeks  to  the  most  ex- 
citable and  least  scrupulous  people  in  Europe  that  the  Castle 
bureaucracy  shamefully  misrepresented  and  misgoverned 
them,  that  the  misi'epresenters  and  misgovernors  must 
be  clean  swept  away.  Their  hearers  took  them  literally,  j 
They  carried  out  their  advice  in  the  solid  practical  way 
which  by  this  time  ought  to  be  tolerably  well  known  as 
the  Irish  fashion  of  taking  such  advice.  This  was 
the  second  count  of  the  indictment ;  the  third  was  more 
general.  It  was  simply  that  the  new  policy  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  an  encouragement  to  outrage ;  that  it  not 
merely  made  outrage  more  difficult  to  detect  or  punish, 
but  that  by  presenting  a  weak  front  it  positively  courted 
and  invited  it.  These  three  charges — the  charge  of  having 
driven  from  office  the  Minister  who,  with  whatever  errors 
of  administrative  detail,  did  at  least  represent  the  convic- 
tion of  England  and  the  English  Government  that  Ireland, 
like  any  other  dangerous  animal,  must  be  gripped  fast  and 
held  tight;  the  charge  of  having  directly  hounded  on  the 
dogs  of  popular  vengeance  against  the  Castle  ;  the  charge 
of  having  encouraged  Irish  crime  by  the  appearance  of 
vacillation  and  faintheartedness  inseparable  from  such  a 
revolution  as  that  of  last  week — these  charges  the  Radicals 
had  to  meet.  It  is  interesting  to  consider  how  they  have 
met  them. 

To  the  second  and  heaviest  of  the  counts  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  they  have  pleaded  guilty  ;  they  have  certainly 
not  dared  to  plead  not  guilty.  Indeed,  the  facts  were  too 
damning  for  that.  Article  after  article  had  held  the  Castle 
up  to  popular  odium,  and  the  Irish  had  worked  out  the  prac- 
tical syllogism  in  the  fashion  of  their  country.  To  argue  in 
so  many  words  that  retiring  pensions,  and  not  any  sharper 
weapon,  were  the  intended  instruments  of  "  clearing  out" 
would  have  been  almost  too  much,  and  it  has  not  been 
attempted.  Let  it  be  hoped  that  remorse  is  felt ;  there  is 
certainly  room  for  it.  Hardly  more  attempt  has  been 
made  to  excuse  directly  the  set  made  against  Mr.  Forster  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  not  excusable.  That  matter  is  judged,  and 
the  authors  of  the  intrigue  may  be  very  thankful  that  the 
murderers  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
have  somewhat  diverted  popular  attention  from  their  exploit 
in  backstairs  politics.  But  on  the  question  whether  Mr. 
Forster  has  or  has  not  been  proved  to  be  right  by  the  event 
of  Saturday,  whether  Mr.  Gladstone's  surrender  to  the 
forces  of  disorder  is  or  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  crime — 
on  these  points  the  apologists  have  found  their  tongues. 
Here  it  is  possible  to  darken  counsel — possible,  with  plenty 
of  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  hearer  and  plenty  of 
audacity  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  to  make  some  kind  of 
a  defence,  if  only  by  stout  denial.  It  is  said  triumphantly 
that  the  crime  of  Saturday  must  have  been  planned  before 
the  change  in  Ministerial  policy,  that  all  the  coercive  mea- 
sures were  in  full  tbrce  at  the  time,  that  it  was  in  fact  Mr. 
Forster's  regime,  and  not  the  new  one,  which  was  at  once 
attacked  and  failed  to  defend  or  justify  itself.  Very  well; 
let  it  be  considered  coolly  what  this  plea  amounts  to.  Mr. 
Forster's  reghne  had  lasted  for  two  years,  and  in  its 
coercive  form  for  fully  one.  Mr.  Bdrke  had  been  the 
representative  of  the  Castle  for  years,  his  habits  had  been 
known  to  efery  Dublin  carman,  his  refusal  of  police 
protection  was  notorious,  and  had  been  so  for  mouths.  Yet 
reasonable  people  are  asked  to  believe  that,  by  one  of  those 
coincidences  of  Satanic  spite  on  the  part  of  Fortune  which 
seem  to  be  the  lot  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government, 
the  plot  which  might  have  been  matured  and  carried  out 
all  this  time  did  not  actually  mature  till  lour  days  alter 
Mr.  Forster  had  been  dethroned,  till  some  hours  after  a 
general  feeling  of  security  and  truce  had  been  produced  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  alliance  with  Mr.  Parnell,  till  Mr. 
Forster  was  succeeded  by  a  person  not  identified  with  his 


policy  at  all,  and  till  there  was,  according  to  the  arguers' 
contention,  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose.  If 
this  is  a  coincidence,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  in  history.  Besides,  it  is  well  to  point 
out  that  these  unlucky  apologists  are  lodging  contra- 
dictory pleas.  The  immediate  motive  of  the  crime, 
they  say  at  one  moment,  was  to  dissolve  the  new 
alliance  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  moderate  Irish 
party  for  the  benefit  of  the  extremists.  The  crime,  they 
urge  in  the  next  breath,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
new  alliance  at  all,  was  an  arranged  matter  long  before 
Mr.  Chamberlain  gave  Mr.  Forster  the  celebrated  croc  en 
jamhe,  and  is  a  mere  fruit  of  the  old  coercion  policy.  This 
will  hardly  do,  and  they  must  be  respectfully  asked  to 
choose  one  plea  or  the  other.  But,  they  say,  the  crime  at 
least  shows  how  ineffisctive  Mr.  Forster's  scheme,  which 
had  not  yet  been  altered,  was.  Now  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
asserted  on  apparently  good  authority  that  Mr.  Forster's 
scheme  had  been  altered  in  several  important  points  ;  in 
the  second  place,  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the  moral  effect 
of  such  a  proceeding  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  in  relaxing 
the  vigilance  of  subordinates;  in  the  third,  no  anti- 
Radical  has  ever  contended  that  the  previous  coercion 
of  the  Government  was  severe  enough,  but  quite  the 
reverse.  Even,  therefore,  on  that  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  question  which  the  Ra.dical3  have  chosen 
to  fight,  their  apology  is  hopelessly  weak.  On  other 
parts  they  attempt  no  apology  at  all — they  let  judgment 
go  by  default.  That  judgment  is,  on  the  whole  case, 
this  : — That  the  Radical  party  has  recently  caballed  against 
and  overthrown  a  Minister  who  at  least  understood  the 
right  way  to  deal  with  Ireland,  if  he  did  not  follow  that 
way  very  vigorously ;  that  it  has  goaded  on  Irish  indig- 
nation against  the  Castle — that  is  to  say,  against  Mr. 
Burke  ;  that  the  policy  which  it  recommended,  involving, 
as  it  did,  a  capitulation  and  a  retreat,  infallibly  tended  to 
encourage  the  wilder  spirits  among  the  enemy ;  that, 
finally,  on  all  these  grounds  it  is  guilty,  as  accessory  before 
the  fact,  of  the  murders. 


MINISTERS  AND  THE  CLOTURE. 

THE  Times  of  Monday  contained  an  announcement 
which  must  have  been  exceedingly  welcome  to  a  large 
number  of  Liberal  members.    Their  readiness  to  sacrifice 
their  independence  had  been  accepted  in  place  of  the 
offering  itself,  and  the  Government  which  had  so  long  talked 
of  nothing  but  forcing  the  cloture  through  the  House  of 
Commons  at  any  cost  to  itself  or  to  its  supporters,  had 
suddenly  consented  to  accept  Mr.  Gibson's  amendment.  It 
was  inevitable  that  this  statement  should  be  contradicted 
as  soon  as  made.    But  the  contradiction  is  of  a  kind  that 
comes  to  very  little.  Whatever  may  be  the  intention  of  the 
Government  in  relation  to  the  cloture,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  they  would  give  their  surrender   the  superfluous 
air  of  completeness  with  which  a  humble  acceptance 
of  an   Opposition  amendment  would  invest  it.  Sup- 
posing that  the  Government  had  really  made  up  their 
minds  to  keep  the  ingenious  safeguards  which  small,  as 
distinct  from  large,  minorities  are  supposed  to  find  in  the 
provisions  of  the  First  Resolution,  and  to  add  thereto  the 
protection  afforded  to  a  large  minority  by  Mr.  Gibson's 
proposal,  they  would  not  wait  until  that  amendment  was 
put  from  the  Chair,  and  then  declare  their  willingness  to 
accept  it.    Some  time  before  Mr.  Gibson's  amendment 
came  up  for  discussion,  the  Government  would  take  occa- 
sion to  explain  the  course  they  proposed  to  follow  with 
regard  to  the  cloture.    When  this  explanation  had  been 
given,  it  would  be  found  that  in  all  essentials  it  presented 
a  striking  likeness  to  the  amendment  standing  in  Mr, 
Gibson's  name.  In  this  way  the  announcement  in  the  Times 
would  be  proved  true  in  substance,  while  the  contradic- 
tion would  be  proved  true  in  form.    What  has  not  been 
denied,  however,  is  that  on  Saturday  certain  Liberal  mem- 
bers laid  belbre  Mr.  Gladstone  their  objections  to  the  First 
Resolution  in  its  present  shape,  and  obtained  from  him  an 
assuiance  that  in  this  particular  shape  it  would  not  be 
pressed.    At  that  moment  the  need  for  some  kind  of  com- 
promise was  very  apparent.    The  Government  were  still 
bent  upon  cfisposing  of  the  Procedure  Resolutions  before 
dealing  with  the  afi'airs  of  Ireland ;  and  the  pace  at 
which  the  discussion  would  travel  would  mainly  depend 
on  what  concessions  the  Government  might  make  in  refe- 
rence to  the  First  Resolution.    If  the  cloture  by  a  bare 
majority  was  insisted  on,  it  was  hard  to  say  when  tho 
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decisive  division  would  be  taken.  If  tlae  cloture  by  a 
I  bare  majority  were  waived,  the  debate  might  be  disposed 
of  in  a  week.  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  a  just  appreci- 
I  ation  of  the  significance  of  Mr.  Forster's  warning  to 
Ministers  not  to  postpone  the  declaration  of  their  Irish 
policy.  That  warning  may  be  supposed  to  have  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  many  members  on  the  Liberal  side 
of  the  House;  and  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  be 
reconciled  to  the  determination  of  the  Government  to 
get  the  Procedure  Resolutions  passed  before  introducing 
their  new  Irish  measures  was  such  a  modification  of  the 
First  Resolution  as  would  ensure  its  being  passed  rapidly. 

The  terrible  event  of  Saturday  deprived  this  compromise 
of  its  meaning.  It  became  at  once  apparent  that  it  was 
no  longer  open  to  the  Government  to  delay  the  introduc- 
tion of  one  at  least  of  the  Bills  they  had  proposed  to  hold 
in  reserve,  and  the  introduction  of  this  Bill  involved  the 
postponement  of  the  Procedure  Resolutions.  On  the  most 
sanguine  estimate  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  Irish 
Bills  which  Ministers  promised  in  both  Houses  on  Monday 
can  be  passed  in  time  to  allow  of  the  cloture  being  again 
debated  this  year.  The  necessary  business  of  Supply 
must  go  on,  even  in  an  Irish  Session,  and  the  Government 
will  probably  have  enough  to  do  to  find  time  for  this  in 
the  intervals  of  repressive  and  remedial  legislation.  The 
revolution  which  was  to  be  the  indispensable  preliminary 
to  all  useful  legislation  drops  out  of  the  Notice-paper, 
unmourned  even  by  its  parents.  This  is  not  an  ending 
which  does  any  credit  to  the  Government  which  is  respon- 
sible for  it.  Ministers  undertook  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session  to  deal  with  an  acknowledged  evil ;  and,  though 
they  may  have  exaggerated  the  extent  of  that  evil,  they 
were  only  the  more  bound  not  to  leave  it  longer  un- 
remedied. There  were  two  precautious  which,  if  they  had 
really  had  the  conduct  of  public  business  at  heart,  they 
would  certainly  have  observed.  They  would  have  taken 
the  undisputed  changes  in  procedure  before  the  disputed 
ones,  and  they  would  have  made  the  disputed  changes  as 
little  obnoxious  as  possible.  Upon  the  propriety  of  nearly 
all  the  Resolutions  after  the  First  there  was  very  little 
difference  of  opinion.  No  section  of  the  House  honestly 
thinks  that  freedom  of  debate  would  be  put  in  peril  by  the 
prohibition  of  motions  of  adjournment  at  question  time, 
or  of  any  other  of  the  numerous  forms  which  impede, 
instead  of  furthering,  the  thorough  consideration  of  the 
question  actually  before  the  House.  Consequently,  if  the 
Resolution  establishing  the  cloture  had  been  placed  last  in 
the  series  instead  of  first,  the  greater  part  of  the  Ministerial 
proposals  might  long  ago  have  been  carried.  Even  if  the 
Government  were  set  upon  introducing  the  cloture,  it  need 
not  have  been  the  clotuie  by  a  bare  majority.  The  great 
body  of  the  objections  alleged  against  the  First  Resolution 
have  been  aimed  not  at  the  cloture  in  general,  but  at  the 
particular  form  of  the  cloture  which  Ministers  regarded  as 
the  only  orthodox  form.  If  the  cloture  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  had  been  included  in  the  original  scheme,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  might  by  this  time  have  been  adopted. 
Slothing  would  have  been  heard  of  Mr.  Marriott's  amend- 
ment, nothing  of  Mr.  Gibson's  or  Sir  John  Ldbbock's, 
nothing  probably  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's.  The  ex- 
planation probalDly  is  that,  unless  the  cloture  admitted  of 
being  applied,  in  case  of  need,  to  silence  the  regu  ar 
Opposition,  the  Government  did  not  care  to  be  at  the 
trciubie  of  carrying  it  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
Now  that  they  have  discoveied  that  the  feeling  against  the 
cloture  by  a  bare  majority  is  stroi.g  enough  in  their  own 
party  to  necessitate  some  kind  of  compromise,  it  is  highly 
likely  that  this  singular  project  will  never  make  its  way 
out  of  that  limbo  of  abortive  measures  to  which  it  has  just 
been  consigned. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Government  were  really  misled  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  dislike  to  the  cloture  by  a  bare 
majority  which  existed  among  their  own  supporters.  The 
division  on  Mr.  Marriott's  amendment  was  very  well 
calculated  to  give  them  false  hopes.  In  the  form  in  which 
it  was  put  to  the  House,  it  had  a  claim  on  the  support  of 
evtry  member  who  was  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of  cloture 
in  any  shape  whatever.  Ministers  were  probably  con- 
firmed in  their  error  by  the  extraordinary  and  suspicious 
unanimity  of  the  Liberal  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  This  is  the  second  occasion  on  which 
the  event  has  shown  that  the  provincial  press  does  : 
not  always  represent  pi'oviticial  opinion.  The  divergence 
between  the  two  was  strikingly  shown  in  connexion  with 
the  Bradlaugh  case.   To  judge  from  the  newspapers,  there  [ 


was  not  a  Liberal  constituency  that  was  not  burning  to 
avenge  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  wrongs.  From  one  end  of  Eng- 
land to  the  other  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  denounced  as  unconstitutional,  illegal,  an  nnwortliy 
concession  to  religious  passion,  and  the  like.  If  these 
journals  really  represented  the  state  of  Liberal  feeling  ia 
the  districts  in  which  they  are  published,  it  would  hardly 
have  been  possible  for  so  many  Liberal  members  to  dis- 
regard the  wishes  of  the  Liberal  electorate.  They  would 
not  have  ventured  to  vote  against  the  Government  in  a 
matter  in  which  the  Government  and  their  constituents 
were  at  one.  The  large  defection  from  the  Ministerial 
side,  which  each  division  on  the  Bradlaugh  case  showed, 
was  indirect  evidence  that  this  was  a  matter  on  which  the 
Government  and  their  constituents  were  not  at  one.  The 
natural  conclusion  was  that,  in  this  respect  at  all  events, 
the  Liberal  newspapers  in  the  country  did  not  fairly 
represent  Liberal  opinion.  Very  much  the  same  thing 
has  happened  with  regard  to  the  cloture.  There  has 
been  an  equally  unanimous  feeling  in  the  press,  and 
aa  equal  want  of  unanimity  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  weeks  together  the  cloture  by  a  bare  majority  is  pro- 
claimed as  the  one  thing  that  can  save  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  then,  as  soon  as  the  appearance  of  an  Irish, 
crisis  gives  them  the  opportunity,  a  certain  number  of 
Liberal  members  go  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  convince 
him  that,  if  he  wishes  to  escape  defeat,  he  will  do  well  not 
to  press  the  cloture  in  its  present  form.  The  inconsistency 
is  not  perhaps  surprising.  The  Liberal  newspaper  in  each 
town  is  naturally  very  apt  to  take  its  opinions  from  those 
of  the  local  party  managers,  and  the  local  party  managers 
usually  draw  their  inspiration  from  that  central  bureau  by 
which  the  approved  Radical  view  upon  every  question  is 
transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  at  once. 


THE  WHIGS  AND  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

ONE  of  the  many  evil  consequences  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
revolutionary  temper  is  the  gradual  alienation  from  the 
cause  whicli  he  unfortunately  represents  of  the  great  mass  of 
moderate  Liberals,  and  of  their  representatives  the  Whig 
aristocracy.  It  is  certain  that  Lord  Fitzwilliam  expresses 
the  opinions  and  anticipates  the  course  of  almost  all  the 
members  of  his  order  who  have  hitherto  belonged  to  the 
same  party.  Nearly  ninety  years  ago  his  grandfather, 
bearing  tbe  same  title,  was,  in  common  with  a  large 
section  of  the  Whigs,  driven  by  the  reckless  violence  of 
Fox  into  a  precisely  similar  course.  It  is  true  that  the 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  of  that  day  soon  resumed  his  former 
political  connexion,  and  that  the  motives  and  causes  of 
I  he  secession  proved  to  be  comparatively  superficial. 
The  temporary  support  accorded  by  the  majority  of  the 
Whigs  relieved  the  Government  from  serious  opposi- 
tion by  conferring  absolute  power  on  PiTT,  and  appeased 
the  panic  which  had  been  created  by  Fox  and  by  his 
scanty  Lund  of  adherents.  When  the  danger  of  revolu- 
tion had  passed  away,  former  divisions  of  parties  natur- 
ally reappeared,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  hereditary 
Wbigs,  reinforced  by  the  Grenvilles,  opposed  the 
Government  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill.  When 
the  country  at  last  came  round  to  their  opinions,  they 
were  rewarded  for  their  consistency  by  a  preponderating 
share  of  i>olitical  power  and  oflicial  employment.  Every 
Whig  Cabinet  was  selected  from  an  aristocratic  body 
which  gradually  dwindled  into  an  oligarchy;  and  it  was 
said  that  at  one  time  Lord  John  Russell  and  all  his  colleagues 
were  descendants  of  a  common  ancestress,  who  flourished  in 
the  last  century.  Lord  Palmerston,  himself  a  putriciau  by 
birth  and  by  sentiment,  forced  for  himself,  not  without 
ditticulty,  admission  into  the  jn-iviieged  circle.  Down  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  Radicals  struggled  in  vain  for  a 
share  in  the  control  of  Liberal  policy.  Lord  Palmerston 
contrived  to  defeat  successive  projects  of  new  Relorm 
Bills,  and  he  steadily  repressed  the  agitation  fur  the 
Ballot.  After  his  death  Mr.  Gladstone  was  enabled  by 
his  own  energy  and  by  a  fatal  blunder  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
to  prepare,  by  the  institution  of  household  suffrage  in  the 
boroughs,  the  way  to  his  own  personal  supremac_y  .  The 
subsequent  introduction  of  the  Ballot  weakened  or 
abolishtd  the  influence  of  rank  and  property;  and  during 
:  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Administration  his  rtstiess  and 
destructive  activity  began  more  and  more  to  ailai  iu  the 
Whigs,  who  had  been  compelled  against  their  will  to 
[  recognize  him  as  their  chief. 
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The  reaction  of  1874  indicated  the  suspicion  and  dis-  ' 
like  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  already  provoked;  and  it  was 
with  undisguised  satisfaction  that,  on  his  supposed  retire- 
ment, the  Whigs  recognized  in  Lord  Hautington  a  typical 
leader  of  the  party.  The  disastrous  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  which  had  been  strenuously 
promoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  once  more  raised  him  to  the 
summit  of  popularity  and  power.  Although  the  House  of 
Commons  gave  a  patriotic  support  to  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
Mr.  Gladstone  commanded  the  enthusiastic  devotion 
of  the  multitude.  The  Whig  families  ought  to  have 
foreseen  the  risk  of  conferring  snprerae  power  on  the  im- 
petuous favourite  of  the  populace ;  but  they  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  co-operating  with  the  Radicals  on  issues 
which  had  no  natural  relation  to  political  opinion.  At  the 
general  election  they  stood  side  by  side  with  colleagues  of 
extreme  opinions,  having  persuaded  themselves,  as  Lord 
FiTZWiLLiAM  admits,  that  Lord  Hartington's  speeches  ex- 
pressed the  opinions  and  purposes  of  the  party.  The  disrup- 
tion of  a  political  connexion  which  has  lasted  long  enough 
to  become  historical  involves  a  heavy  personal  sacrifice.  A 
Russell  or  a  Cavendisu  must  be  deeply  convinced  of  the 
errors  of  his  party  befoi  e  he  will  break  with  the  traditions  of 
his  family.  Mr.  Gladstone's  incendiary  speeches  in  Mid- 
Lothian  and  elsewhere  had  sufficiently  warned  disinterested 
Liberals  of  the  dangers  in  which  his  ambition  was  likely 
to  involve  the  party  and  the  country  ;  but  it  was  for  the 
moment  more  convenient  and  agreeable  to  assume  that 
Lord  Haetington  would  direct  the  policy  of  the  new 
•Government.  They  have  since  learned  that  he  is  himself 
■either  a  convert  to  democratic  doctrines  or  an  uadis 
•criminating  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

As  might  be  expected,  Radical  journalists  sneer  at  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's  announcement  of  his  secession,  and  some  of 
them  affect  to  consider  his  letter  as  a  reproduction  of  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Forster.  It  is  true  that  the  protest  expresses 
■the  opinion  not  of  a  statesman  or  of  a  man  of  personal  cele- 
brity ;  but  Lord  Fitzwilliam  is  fully  competent  to  appreciate 
the  risks  to  which  public  institutions  and  private  rights  are 
exposed  by  the  reckless  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
latest  scandal  of  submission  to  the  Biggars  and  Healts 
'of  the  House  of  Commons  is  also  the  most  unpardonable 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  eccentricities.  Capricious  disregard 
of  all  the  rules  of  statesmanship  and  public  morality 
could  not  be  more  conspicuously  illustrated  than  by 
the  sudden  alliance  of  the  Government  with  the  Land 
lieague.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  atrocious 
murder  committed  in  Dublin  may  bring  to  a  head  the  dis- 
satisfaction which  already  prevailed.  It  may  be  true  that 
■there  is  no  logical  connexion  between  the  crime  which  is 
repudiated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  and  the 
effect  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  of  the  outrages  committed 
by  their  adherents  and  not  discouraged  by  themselves; 
but  a  widely-spread  and  well-founded  political  opinion 
ripens  rapidly  in  a  time  of  excited  feeling.  The  liberated 
Land  Leaguers  display  their  characteristic  audacity  in  their 
not  improbable  assumption  that  the  Phoenix  Park  mur- 
derers were  aliens,  or,  in  other  words,  Americanized  Irish- 
men. They  cannot  deny  that  the  Land  League  has  been 
almost  exclusively  supported  by  American  contributions,  or 
that  Mr.  Paenell  and  his  lieutenants  have  used  their 
utmost  efforts  to  cultivate  the  hostility  of  the  American 
Irish  to  England.  None  of  them  expressed  dissatisfaction 
or  dissent  from  the  bloodthirsty  declamations  of  such  mis- 
•creants  as  O'Doxovan  Rossa.  The  same  fund  whicb  has 
furnished  resources  to  the  Land  League  may  perhaps  have 
supplied  the  means  of  hiring  the  assassins  of  the  Phoeaix 
Park. 

The  Land  Leaguers  have  at  all  times  stimulated  the  in- 
solent claim  of  American  politicians  for  the  entire  or  partial 
immunity  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  political 
offences  committed  in  Ireland.  The  orators  at  the  Cooper 
Institute,  including  Mr.  CoNKLiNG  and  General  Grant,  who 
lately  insisted  on  the  liberation  or  immediate  trial  of  the 
American  suspects,  were  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
policy  of  the  Land  League.  If  the  Dublin  assassins  were 
discovered  and  convicted,  the  American  friends  of  the 
Land  League  would,  if  they  were  consistent,  urge  any 
technical  objection  to  the  proceedings  which  they  might  hap- 
pen to  discover.  The  managers  in  Ireland  on  at  least  one 
occasion  employed  counsel  to  defend  a  murderer  who  was 
notoriously  guilty.  From  the  first  no  one  in  England  or 
Ireland  suspected  Mr.  Parnell  or  his  Parliamentary 
colleagues  either  of  complicity  in  the  crime  or  of  sub- 
sequent approval ;  but  one  of  the  victims  was  a  frequent 


object  of  their  vituperation.  When  "  the  Castle "  was 
denounced  as  the  baneful  cause  of  half  the  misei'ies  of 
Ireland,  the  Land  League  orators  intended  their  attacks 
for  Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  indiscriminate 
sacrifice  of  principle  and  consistency,  encouraged  the  com- 
plaints of  his  new  allies,  by  undertaking  that  "  the  Castle  " 
— or,  in  other  words,  the  Under-Secretary's  office — should 
be  reorganized  in  accordance  with  the  popular  wish,  as 
soon  as  he  might  have  leisure  for  the  task.  The  clamorous 
patriots  had  no  design  against  the  life  of  Mr.  Bcrke,  but 
they  did  their  utmost  to  hold  him  up  to  popular  odium. 

The  crime  which  has  shocked  even  the  habitual  apolo- 
gists of  disorder  will  probably  accelerate  the  inevitable 
secession  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  party  of  many  of  his  Whig 
supporters.  His  own  sudden  change  of  policy  would  fur- 
nish a  better  reason  for  revolt ;  but,  at  a  moment  of  uni- 
versal irritation  and  alarm,  desertion  from  the  Ministerial 
ranks  would  probably  escape  general  condemnation.  The 
double  murder  will  be  generally  associated  with  the  long 
series  of  outrages  which  frightened  the  Government  into 
surrender.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  temper 
of  the  Irish  malcontents  has  in  any  degree  improved.  A 
few  days  ago  a  resident  in  the  country,  attacked  by  an 
assassin  who  aimed  a  revolver  at  his  body,  succeeded  in 
killing  his  assailant.  The  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  manslaughter  against  the  peaceable  subject  who  had 
merely  defended  his  own  life.  Perhaps  a  similar  insult  would 
have  been  offered  to  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke 
if  they  had  had  the  opportunity  of  resisting  the  murderers. 
The  perverse  jurymen  who  deliberately  sanctioned  an 
attempt  to  murder  represented  the  state  of  society  in  Ire- 
land more  accurately  than  the  emissaries  who  were  proba- 
bly hired  to  kill  two  innocent  officials  in  Dublin  ;  but 
agrarian  outrages  are  too  common  to  impress  the  popular 
imagination.  It  seems  impossible  that  moderate  Liberals 
can  continue  their  alliance  with  the  section  of  the  Cabinet 
which  opened  the  doors  of  Kilmainham,  and  which  forced 
Lord  CowPER  and  Mr.  Forster  out  of  office ;  but  it  is  a 
great  national  misfortune  that  social  and  political  lines  of 
division  should  tend  to  coincide.  All  the  wealth,  all  the 
love  of  order,  and  all  the  higher  intelligence  of  the  coun- 
try will  soon  be  on  one  side ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Liberal  Associations  and  the  mass  of  voters 
may  not  be  strong  enough  to  outvote  the  guardians  of 
national  interest  and  honour. 


MR.  PEASE'S  BILL. 

MR.  PEASE  has  used  his  discretion  wisely  in  not 
giving  a  wider  scope  to  his  Bill  to  amend  the  law 
in  respect  to  capital  punishment.  The  advocates  of  the 
total  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death  ought  to  have  some 
understanding  with  the  class  of  persons  whose  lives  they 
wish  to  save.  There  have  of  late  been  several  murders  of 
peculiar  atrocity ;  and  a  public  which  has  the  trials  of 
Lefroy  and  Lamson  fresh  in  its  recollection  is  not  likely 
to  look  favourably  on  any  measui-e  which  might  make  the 
consequences  of  such  crimes  at  all  less  unpleasant  to 
those  who  commit  them.  Before  a  Bill  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  can  have  much  chance  of  passing, 
the  persons  whom  it  is  designed  to  benefit  should  bu 
specially  cautioned  to  murder  in  the  gentlest  possible  way. 
Of  late  they  have  been  guilty  of  the  very  great  blunder 
of  attracting  public  sympathy  to  their  victims  rather  than 
to  themselves. 

A  legislator  who  confines  himself  to  finding  fault  with 
the  existing  law  relating  to  murder  has  not  much  diflB- 
culty  in  making  out  a  case.  The  number  of  reprieves 
annually  granted  by  the  Home  Secretary  are  in  themselves 
evidence  that  there  is  something  wrong  about  the  definition 
of  the  crime.  The  Attorney-General  stated  on  Wednes- 
day that  the  number  of  capital  sentences  carried  into 
eff  ect  had  largely  diminished  of  late  years  ;  and  that  in  1880 
out  of  twenty-eight  persons  condemned  to  death  only  thirteen 
were  executed.  The  majority,  at  all  events,  of  the  persons 
thus  reprieved  were  not  interesting  murderers  in  whose 
behalf  the  intervention  of  the  Home  Secretary  had  been 
ardently  invoked  by  petitions  and  newspaper  correspond- 
ence, but  murderers  whose  guilt  was  of  that  technical  or 
modified  sort  which  naturally  secures  a  recommendation 
to  mercy  from  the  jury  and  a  favourable  mention  from 
the  judge.  In  other  words,  there  was  never  any  real  in- 
tention that  the  sentence  should  be  carried  out.  Penal 
servitude  for  life  was  as  certain  to  be  the  punishment 
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ultimately  inflicted  as  if  it  had  been  embodied  in  the 
original  sentence.  It  is  plain  that  this  is  not  a  satisfactory 
state  of  things.  A  sentence  of  death  necessarily  lo.s?s 
something  of  its  terror  every  time  that  it  is  not  put  in 
execution.  What  has  moved  the  Home  Secretary  to 
mercy  in  the  case  of  one  criminal  may  move  him  in  the 
case  of  another.  Few  men,  probably,  determine  before- 
hand that  their  crime  shall  be  of  that  specially  heinous 
character  which  marks  it  out  as  beyond  hope  of  mercy. 
They  are  rather  inclined  to  argue  that  what  has  saved  the 
neck  of  the  last  criminal  who  has  escaped  execution  may 
equally  avail  to  save  theirs.  Mr.  Pease  proposes  to  in- 
troduce greater  certaiuty  of  punishment,  and  to  relieve 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  a  burdensome  and  un- 
grateful function  by  drawing  a  distinction  between  two 
varieties  of  murder.  Murder  in  the  first  degree  he  defines 
as  "  murder  committed  deliberately  with  express  malice 
"  aforethought,  or  committed  in  or  with  a  view  to  tho 
"  commission  of  an  attempt  to  commit,  or  with  a  view  to 
"  escape,  or  to  enable  any  person  to  escape  after  committing, 
"  certain  grave  crimes."  As  regards  persons  convicted  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree  the  capital  penalty  is  retained. 
As  regards  persons  convicted  of  marder  in  the  second 
degree — which  is  not  defined,  but  must  be  taken  to  include 
all  homicides  not  included  under  murders  in  the  first 
degree  that  would  now  be  called  murder — the  penalty  is 
commuted  to  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment.  The  merit 
claimed  for  tliis  distittction  between  murders  is  that  it 
would  givo  greater  certainty  to  the  infliction  of  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law.  At  present  that  penalty  is  not  inflicted 
on  more  than  half  the  persons  convicted  of  murder ;  conse- 
cjuently,  every  man  may  hope  that  his  will  be  one  of  the 
cases  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  will  give  merciful  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Pease  contends  that  if  his  Bill  becomes 
law,  the  cases  in  which  the  Home  Secretary  now  commutes 
the  capital  sentence  will  be  cases  of  murder  iu  the  second 
degiee  ;  while  the  cases  in  which  he  declines  to  recommend 
any  commutation  of  the  sentence  will  be  cases  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree.  The  uncertainty  which  now  surrounds 
the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  will  thus  be  removed. 
Men  will  know  that  every  man  convicted  of  murder  iu 
the  first  degree  will  assuredly  be  hanged,  and  they  will  no 
longer  be  encouraged  in  the  commission  of  the  crime  by 
the  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  State  may  see  sometLing 
iu  their  case  which  takes  it  out  of  the  category  of  ordinary 
murders. 

Nobody  can  doiibt  that  a  Bill  which  ensured  this  result 
would  elitct  an  improvement  in  the  law  of  murder.  What 
is  less  certain  is  tliat  this  result  would  really  be  ensured 
by  Mr.  Pease's  Bill.    The  Attorney- General  argues  that 
if  in  all  cases  of  murder  iu  the  first  degree  the  sentence 
were  allowed  to   take  its  course  there  would  be  great 
practical  hardship.    He  is  not  at  all  content  with  the  dis- 
tinction  which  tho  Bill  sets  up  between  one  kind  of 
murder  and  another.    The  Bill  does  not  deal,  for  example, 
with  constructive  murder.    If  three  men  go  out  poaching 
and  one  of  them  shoots  a  keeper,  all  three  will  be  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree.   Again,  the  eflect  of  the  act 
will  still  in  certain  eases  be  taken  as  the  test  of  murder, 
and  not  the  intent  with  which  it  was  done.    Thus  a  man 
Avlio  sets  fire  to  his  house  in  order  to  defraud  the  insurance 
office  and  unintentionally  causes  the  death  of  his  children 
will  be  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  though  he 
may  have  risked  his  life  in  order  to  save  them.  Yet°these 
are  precisely  the  class  of  cases  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  commute  the  capital  penalty.    Further,  the 
AxTOKNEy- General  objects  to  the  introduction  of  the  words 
"  deliberately  with  express  malice  aforethought."  They 
are  just  the  words  to  confuse  a  jury,  and  to  lead  them  to 
let  off  men  who  richly  deserve  to  be  hanged  because  the 
intention  to  commit  the  murder  was  rapidlv  conceived  or 
because  the  consequences  of  the  crime  were  not  precisely 
those  which  the  criminal  had  intended.   In  the  ease,  for 
example,  of  a  man  intending  to  poison  A,  and  gi'vino- 
the    dose    by    mistake    to    B.,  no    reasonable  person 
will  contend  that  he  ought  not  to  be  hanged.    And  as  Mr. 
Pease  means  his  Bill  to  be  taken,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
ho  would  be, hanged.    But  a  scrupulous  jury,  or  a  jury 
with  a  slight   smattering  of    legal    knowledge,  might 
go  very  wrong  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  words  "  with 
"  express  malice  aforethought."    Ho  did  not  mean,  they 
might  argue,  to  kill  B.,  anu  consequently  he  could  not  have 
bien  actuated  by  any  express  malice  against  him.    It  is 
true  he  did  kill  B.,  but  then  he  killed  him  without  mean- 
ing to  do  it,  so  that  here  the  express  malice  aforetbou"-ht 


was  plainly  wanting.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  argument 
which  might  lead  twelve  well-meaning  but  not  very  intel- 
ligent men  to  disregard  the  warnings  of  counsel  and  the 
rulings  of  judges,  and  to  find  the  offender  guilty  of  murder 
in  the  second  degree. 

That  the  crimes  now  roughly  brought  together  under 
the  name  of  murder  need  to  be  more  accurately  classified 
is  obvious;  but  in  spite  of  the  high  authorities  which  can 
be  quoted  in  support  of  the  phrase  "  murder  in  the  second 
"  degree,"  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  adopted.  If  itt^ 
is  adopted  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  serve , 
very  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  "  extenuating  circum- 
"  stances  "  which  do  so  much  harm  in  France.  A  jury  is 
not  often  prepared  to  say  that  a  crime  is  something  less 
than  murder  when  it  is  unmistakably  murder.  But  ifc 
does  not  follow  that  a  jury  will  be  equally  unwilling 
to  say  that  a  crime  is  murder  in  the  second  degree 
when  it  is  unmistakably  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
Their  consciences  may  be  satisfied  by  a  verdict  of 
murder,  while  their  dislike  to  capital  punishment  will 
be  gratified  by  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  second  degree. 
The  distinction  proposed  in  Mr.  Pease's  Bill  would  only 
perpetuate  by  statute  the  division  of  murders  into  capital 
and  non-capital  ofi'ences,  which  he  rightly  finds  fault  witK 
when  it  is  created  by  the  action  of  the  Home  Secretary. 
What  is  wanted  is  that  murder  should  be  indissolubly 
associated  with  the  penalty  of  death;  and,  in  order  to 
create  this  association,  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  that  the 
name  should  not  be  given  to  offences  which  do  not  cajry 
this  penalty  with  them.  If  murder  in  the  second  degree 
is  a  homicide  committed  without  deliberation  or  express 
malice  aforethought,  it  is  not  what  is  commonly  understood 
by  murder ;  and  if  it  is  not  what  is  commonly  understood 
by  murder,  and  is  not  to  be  punished  with  the  same 
severity  as  murder,  there  is  no  use  in  calling  it  murder. 
What  it  should  be  called  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  well 
determined  until  the  portion  of  the  Criminal  Code  which 
deals  with  homicide  is  under  discussion.  The  whole 
controversy  raised  by  Mr.  Pease's  essay  in  legislation 
will  bo  most  conveniently  put  aside  until  that  time 
comes. 


FARMERS  AND  THE  EDUCATION  R.\TE. 

R.  YORKE'S  attack  upon  the  incidence  and  amount 
of  the  Education  rate  was  cleverly  framed  to  catch 
supporters  from  all  sides.    Had  the  forms  of  the  House 
allowed  the  motion  to  be  put,  this  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
its  author  might  have  received  its  reward  in  the  division. 
Even  as  it  was,  Mr.  Fjuth  declared  that  he  should  have  voted 
in  its  fiivour  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity  ;  and  when  tho 
Radical  member  for  a  Metropolitan  borough  supports  a 
Conservative  county  member  in  an  attack  upon  tho  cost 
of  School  Boards,  the  net  cast  by  the  resolution  must  be 
admitted  to  inclose  a  great  multitude  of  fishes.  The 
debate,  however,  suff'ered  from  the  cause  by  which  the 
division  would  have  gained.    It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
it  was  most  concerned  with  the  amount  of  local  taxation 
or  with  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  School  Board 
schools.    At  times  that  inscrutable  abyss  in  which  owner 
and  occupier  are  for  ever  struggliug   to    adjust  their 
mutual  burden  was  once  more  opened  to  the  gaze  of  the 
House  of  Commons.    At  another  time  that  equally  dark 
problem  whether  the  parent  or  the  community  have  most 
interest  in  a  child's  schooling  seemed  on  the  eve  of  being, 
at  last  threshed  out.    It  is  consoling  to  a  county  member 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  airing  his  own  and  his  consti- 
tuents'    grievances;  and  from  this  point  of  view  Mr. 
YoRKB  was  certainly  successful.    Should  ho  attempt  to- 
obtain  substantial  redress  for  the  sufferers  whose  cause  he 
has  taken  up,  ho  will  do  well  to  make  his  indictment 
against  the  existing  order  of  things  a  little  less  compre- 
hensive. 

The  weakest  part  of  Mr.  Yorke's  case  is  the  failure  of 
the  assurances  given  by  the  Government  in  the  debates  on 
the  Act  of  1870.  The  Ministers  who  declared  that  the 
Education  rate  would  rarely  exceed  3d  in  the  pound  were 
merely  prophesying  without  knowing.  No  data  were  then 
m  existence  upon  which  such  a  declaration  could  be 
founded.  Indeed  the  Government  had  no  business  to  say 
anything  about  the  amount  of  the  Education  rate.  What 
it  might  have  done  with  much  advantage  was  to  dtfine 
with  greater  prccis-ou  what  is  understood  by  elementary 
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education.  Parliament  was  not  asked  to  give  the  children 
of  the  poor  as  much  elementary^  instruction  as  could  be 
got  for  a  rate  of  31?.  in  the  pound  ;  it  was  asked  to  give 
the  necessary  minimum  of  elementary  instruction  for  the 
lowest  cost  at  which  it  was  to  be  had.  It'  it  has  turned 
out  that  this  cost  is  very  much  larger  than  it  was  ex- 
pected to  be,  no  one  is  really  the  sutiercr  by  the  Minis- 
terial blunder.  There  was  no  disposition  in  1870  to 
shrink  from  any  ontlay  that  might  bo  required  to  make 
elementaiy  education  universal.  In  so  fer,  however,  as 
the  amount  of  the  rate  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  educa- 
tion given  in  elementary  schools  is  something  more  than 
elementary,  those  who  have  to  pay  the  enhanced  charge 
have  a  genuine  case  against  the  Legislature.  Thei'e  are  two 
very  important  questions  connected  with  education  to  which 
Parliament  has  never  given  a  distinct  or  adequate  answer. 
What  ought  properly  to  be  included  in  the  term  ele- 
mentary education  is  one  of  these  questions  ;  whether  the 
community  ought  to  bear  any  part  of  the  cost  of  providing 
secondary  education  is  the  other.  So  long  as  these  points 
are  left  in  uncertainty,  persons  interested  in  education  will 
naturally  try  to  give  as  much  secondary  instruction  as 
they  can  under  the  plea  of  improving  elementary  in- 
struction, and  this  will  always  be  found  a  costly  as  well  as 
an  unsatisfactory  process.  The  ratepayer  will  go  on  pay- 
ing more  than  he  thinks  is  just,  and  getting  less  than  he 
ought  to  get  for  what  he  pays.  One  reason,  however,  why 
the  cost  of  elementary  education  in  country  districts  is 
sometimes  so  unduly  high  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
legislation  even  while  these  thorny  questions  remain  un- 
settled. For  the  purposes  of  educational  taxation,  each 
parish,  however  small  it  may  be,  has  a  School  Board  of  its 
own,  if  it  has  one  at  all.  This  multiplication  of  School 
Boards  involves  a  certain  amount  of  expense  in  the  way  of 
salaries  and  elections ;  the  education  of  a  few  children 
is  more  costly  in  proportion  than  that  of  a  larger  number  ; 
and  in  a  small  parish  the  ratepayers  are  few,  and  the 
burden  on  each  ol:  them  is  consequently  heavy.  An  obvious 
cure  for  these  evils  would  be  to  make  the  Union  the 
educational  unit ;  but  before  adopting  this  plan  the  i-ate- 
payers  in  rui'al  districts  will  do  well  to  look  at  it  all 
round.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  reason  why 
voluntary  schools  continue  to  hold  their  own  against 
School  Board  schools  is  the  retention,  where  education  is 
concerned,  of  each  parish  as  an  independent  community. 
Wherever  a  sufficient  amount  of  school  accommodation  is 
provided  in  a  voluntary  school,  the  ratepayers  of  a  country 
parish  are  for  the  most  part  more  than  willing  to  leave 
matters  as  they  are.  They  are  not  obliged  to  have  a 
School  Board,  and,  being  without  a  School  Board,  they 
have  no  Board  school.  If,  instead  of  being  for  educa- 
tional pui'poses  a  unit  of  itself,  the  parish  were  one 
of  many  parishes  making  up  a  larger  unit,  a  School 
Board  would  become  a  necessity.  This,  that,  and  the 
other  parish  in  a  Union  may  be  sufficiently  provided 
■with  voluntary  schools,  but  the  cases  in  which  all  the 
parishes  in  a  Poor-law  Union  are  thus  provided  will  be 
very  few.  No  matter  in  what  part  of  the  Union  the  defi- 
ciency is,  a  School  Board  would  have  to  be  elected  by  all 
the  ratepayers  in  the  Union,  and  the  cost  of  the  schools 
maintained  by  it  would  be  distributed  with  equal  im- 
partiality. In  this  way  a  new  grievance  would  at  once  be 
substituted  for  the  present  grievance.  The  parishes  from 
■which  the  complaint  now  comes  would  find  their  burden 
lessened  because  it  would  be  shared  by  all  the  parishes 
in  the  Union.  Bat  then  the  parishes  which  now  pay 
nothing  would  have  to  pay  their  share  like  their  neigh- 
bours. If  they  gained  anything  in  return  for  the  new 
demand  thus  made  on  them,  the  an^angement  would  be 
perfectly  fair.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  case  there  would 
be  nothing  for  them  to  gain.  They  have  no  need  of  a  Board 
school,  because  all  that  they  want  in  the  way  of  education 
is  provided  for  them  in  the  voluntary  school.  If  they  have 
to  pay  an  Education  rate,  it  will  be  simply  a  r^ate  in  aid  of 
other  parishes.  If  Mr.  Sclater  Bootu  is  right  in  thinking 
that  School  Board  schools  will  ultimately  displace  volun- 
tary schools,  there  will  then  be  no  reason  for  retaining  the 
parish  as  the  educational  unit.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  during  the  eleven  years  for  which  the  Edu- 
cation Act  has  been  in  force,  the  tendency  has  been  all 
the  other  way,  so  that  the  well-founded  objection  to 
making  a  parish  which  educates  its  children  by  voluutary 
e&ort  contribute  to  tlie  rates  of  a  neighbouring  parish 
which  educates  its  children  at  the  public  cost  is  not  likely 
sooii  to  lose  its  force. 


The  plea  that  the  farmer  is  twice  mulcted  by  the  Edu- 
cation Acts — once  in  the  rate  he  has  to  pay  and  once  in 
the  labour  which  he  is  no  longer  able  to  command — is 
partly  reasonable  and  partly  unreasonable.  In  so  far  as 
the  farmer  is  no  longer  able  to  tempt  parents  to  deny 
their  children  education  by  offering  them  a  trifle  for  such 
services  as  they  are  able  to  render  him,  he  is  only  a  suf- 
ferer in  the  way  that  any  one  is  a  sutierer  who  has  acci- 
dentally been  a  gainer  by  bad  customs  or  by  the  absence  of 
useful  legislation,  and  finds  the  customs  abolished  or  the 
legislation  supplied.  But  the  farmer  has  a  further  ground 
of  complaint.  He  has  to  pay  for  the  education  of  the 
children  in  his  parish,  and  he  finds  that  they  are  in  no 
way  better  labourers  than  they  were  when  they  went  without 
education.  If  education  has  the  advantages  which  are  popu- 
larly attributed  to  it,  he  has  good  reason  to  expect  that 
among  these  advantages  will  be  included  greater  industry 
and  greater  intelligence  on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  it. 
By  general  consent  this  improvement  is  not  found  among 
agricultural  labourers.  The  education  they  receive  in  the 
elementai'y  school  does  not  make  them  more  expert  at 
farm  work.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  elementary  educa- 
tion in  this  country  is  altogether  dissociated  from  technical 
instruction.  The  education  that  a  country  lad  receives  in 
a  village  school  is  identical  with  that  which  a  town 
lad  receives  in  a  town  school  ;  whereas,  when  once  the 
rudiments  common  to  all  branches  of  education  have  been 
mastered,  the  instruction  given  in  each  school  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  varied  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  the 
children  who  attend  it.  At  present  the  farmer  grumbles 
if  a  boy  is  not  able  to  gain  the  certificate  exempting  him 
from  further  attendance  at  school  by  the  time  he  is  ten 
years  old.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  he  does  grumble.  If 
the  boy  stays  at  school  till  he  is  thirteen,  he  will  probably 
learn  nothing  that  will  make  him  a  more  useful  labourer 
than  he  will  be  if  he  leaves  school  as  soon  as  he  is  physi- 
cally able  to  go  to  work.  What  is  wanted  is  a  system  by 
which  the  ordinary  school  routine  shall  be  supplemented, 
not  by  the  Fourth  Schedule,  but  by  the  rudiments  of  that 
technical  instruction  which  is  calculated  to  make  a  boy  a 
really  clever  labourer.  If  the  later  years  of  a  country 
boy's  school  life  were  spent  in  this  way,  they  would  not 
seem,  as  they  do  now,  so  much  sheer  loss  in  the  way  of 
labour.  The  intelligent  farmer  would  know  that  the  boy 
who  stayed  at  school  till  ho  was  thirteen  would  in  the 
long  run  be  better  worth  his  wages  than  the  boy  who  had 
left  school  at  ten.  If  once  this  conviction  could  be 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  better  sort  of  agricultural 
employers,  the  main  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  education  in 
country  parishes  would  be  in  a  fair  Avay  to  being  removed. 


LES  BAUX. 

THIS  curio'ds  and  interesting  place,  which  lies  some  miles  from 
any  main  road  or  railway,  may  couvenieutly  be  visited  either 
from  Tarascon,  Aries,  Avignon,  or  Aix.  The  nearest  of  these 
points  of  departure  is  Tnrascon,  where,  however,  the  hotel  accom- 
modation cannot  be  called  altogether  luxurious,  and  where  the 
fast  trains  do  not  stop.  As  the  same  objections  apply  to  Aries, 
and  as  Aix  is  quite  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  travellers,  it  is 
perhaps  best  to  go  from  Avignon,  although  the  distance  is  greater 
by  a  few  Idlometres.  Whichever  way  is  chosen,  the  road  at  the 
beginning  is  exactly  the  same — a  broad,  well-kept  chemin  com- 
jiiunal,  a  dazzling  white  road,  deep  with  dust.  There  are 
avenues  of  plane  trees,,  with  white  bark,  at  intervals;  then* 
trunks,  at  the  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  have  all  got  a  "  kink  "  in, 
the  same  direction,  which  is  due  to  the  mistral ;  and  their  leaves, 
even  in  April,  are  covered  with  white  dust.  Few  houses  are 
passed,  and  these  are  white,  with  small  windows  and  green 
jalousies,  carefully  closed  in  all  weathers.  At  the  back  of  eachi 
stand  great  solid  stone  outhouses,  a  survival  of  the  old  times  wheuj 
every  house,  even  every  church,  in  Provence — outside  a  walled 
city — had  to  be  a  fortress.  Along  the  roadside  and  across  the 
fields  run  deep  ditches,  carefully  kept,  crossed  from  time  to  time 
by  little  stone  bridges — ijonccaux  and  passerelles ;  they  are  noti 
ditches  for  drainage,  but  for  irrigation ;  and  at  certain  times  one  i 
may  see  a  copious  stream  of  water  flowing  along  them,  andi 
diverted  right  and  left  in  rivulets.  In  the  fields  are  broad  patches 
of  corn,  aheady,  in  early  April,  two  feet  high  ;  between  them 
pollard  mulberry  trees,  with  their  first  leaves  of  tender  yellow- 
green  ;  cypresses  in  straight  rows,  their  black  leaves  streaked  with 
dust ;  and  orchards  of  olives,  with  twisted  trunks  and  grey  leaves, 
looking  dry,  thirsty,  and  old.  One  meets  few  wayfarers  ;  here  and 
there  a  country  cart,  long  and  narrow,  balanced  on  a  pair  of 
wheels,  the  driver  asleep,  and  in  the  middle,  just  over  the  wheels, 
Madame,  with  no  bonnet  and  a  Provencal  headdress  of  black  and 
white,  knitting  as  she  goes.  At  intervals  there  is  a  roadside 
nuberne,  with  a  couple  oH  fusains  planted  in  green  tubs  to  give  it 
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a  rural  appearance.    It  is  a  dry,  hot,  dusty  country ;  and  the 
brown-skinned  rustics  look  hot  and  thirsty.    On  the  left,  if  one 
starts  from  Tarascon,  it  is  a  ilat  country  ;  but  on  the  right  there 
I  lies  a  long  chain  of  low  hills.    They  are  "  Les  x\lpiues,"  and  it 

■  is  among-  these  hills  that  we  have  to  tiud  Les  Baux. 

!  We  presently  leave  the  main  road,  and  drive  for  half  an  hour 
I  along  a  rough  cross-country  lane,  making  straight  for  the  hills 
•  through  orchards  of  olive,  mulberry,  peach,  and  apple,  until  we 
.  reach  the  slopes,  where  the  vegetation  suddenly  ceases  and  the 
,  road  begins  to  wind  slowly  upwards  among  a  labyrinth  of  valleys 
,  or  combs.  It  is  now  an  excellent  road,  newly  constructed,  and 
i  intended,  one  would  suppose,  for  the  traffic  of  a  great  commercial 

■  centre,  yet  we  meet  no  one,  and  there  is  neither  cart  nor  carriage 

■  except  our  own.    The  hills  are  at  first  e.xtraordinarily  bare  and 

■  arid  ;  the  rocks  of  Aden  and  Ascension  are  hardly  more  destitute 
:  of  vegetation ;  but,  as  the  road  mounts  higher,  clumps  of  wild 
.  lavender  and  tufts  of  gorse  and  heather  show  upon  the  slopes. 
;  There  is  a  strange  and  silent  solitude  about  these  bills ;  no 
[  tinkling  of  sheep-bells,  as  one  would  hear  among  English  hills ; 

no  singing  of  lark  or  cry  of  any  bird.  There  are  no  hanging  woods 
upon  the  hillsides  to  shelter  birds ;  there  is  not  a  single  tree  in 
any  of  the  long  valleys  which  lie  among  the  hills  in  graceful 
curves ;  one  looks  for  the  ripple  of  the  mountain  stream  and  the 
plash  of  the  little  brook  leaping  down  the  stones ;  but  there  are 
no  streams  among  "  Les  Alpines,"  and  therefore  no  woods,  no 
bushes,  no  grass,  no  shady  places  with  ferns  and  green  mosses. 
The  valleys  are  in  shape  like  the  valleys  of  Manaton  and  Lustleigh 
as  they  descend  from  the  I'eetof  the  Dartmoor  Tors  ;  but  tliey  lack 
the  Becky  and  Bovey,  and  their  slopes  are  all  as  barren  and  as 
stony  as  the  southern  slope  of  Lustleigh  Cleve.  No  one  lives 
among  these  hills  ;  nothing  is  done  here  ;  there  are  no  flocks, 
there  is  no  game ;  there  are  no  wolves  even  ;  there  are,  the  driver 
says  grimly,  nothing  but  snakes.  But  there  is  every  variety  of 
hill ;  you  see  long  lines  of  hog's-backs,  rounded  tops,  bold  blufi's, 
jagged  rocks,  steep  precipices,  and  curves  of  endless  variety  and 
beauty  always  new.  And  as  the  road  continues  to  ascend,  and  the 
solitude  strikes  the  traveller  more  and  more,  still  the  wonder  grows 
why  a  great  stronghold,  such  as  Les  ]3aux,  should  have  been 
planted  in  a  place  so  remote  from  the  foot  of  man. 

At  last  the  highest  point  in  the  road  is  fairly  gained.  The 
bills  havenowbecome  green,  and  they  are  crowned  with  rocks  which, 
like  Houuter  Tor,  look  from  a  distance  exactly  like  ruined  castles  ; 
the  valleys  too  are  green,  and  look  as  if  rain  sometimes  fell  upon 
them.  One  expects  to  Oud  a  castle  planted  on  a  hilltop,  with  slopes 
of  soft  turf  all  round  it ;  nothing  prepares  for  the  surprise  which 
here  awaits  you.  In  order  to  avoid  a  steep  "  bit,"  the  rock  has 
been  cut  straight  through,  like  tlio  Wych  at  Malvern,  and  on  passing- 
through  the  portal  the  traveller  finds  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
circular  valley,  called  the  "  Vallee  d'Enfer,"  covered  with  tumbled 
rocks.  Thej'  are  not  boulders,  like  the  well-known  "  grey  wethers," 
but  huge  rocks,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  feet  high,  lying  piled  upon 
one  another  as  if  carelessly  tossed  into  the  place  by  Gargantua 
himself — the  giant,  not  the  king — in  playful  mood.  A  very  pretty 
effect  is  produced  by  a  little  square  clearing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  Here  peaches  and  mulberries  have  been  planted,  the 
blossoms  and  leaves  of  which,  on  the  April  day  on  which  we 
looked  down  upon  theai,  made  a  strange  contrast  with  the  grey 
rocks  around.  The  road  winds  round  the  edge  of  this  basin,  and 
at  the  other  side  of  it  we  see,  covering  the  slope  and  summit  of  the 
hill,  the  castle  and  town  of  Les  Baux.  We  also  perceive  that 
che  excellent  road  so  carefully  cut  in  the  hillside  had  a  purpose, 
after  all,  becr^se  the  "  Vallee  d'Enfer  "  is  a  quarry  with  stone 
enough  in  it  to  rebuild  Paris,  and  the  road  was  constructed  for 
the  removal  of  the  blocks.  Little  can  be  made  of  Les  Baux  at 
this  distance,  except  that  we  see  a  hillside  covered  with  tumbled 
rocks  and  a  hill-top  with  more  rocks,  which,  like  those  we 
have  already  passed,  look  like  ruined  towers.  But  as  we  draw 
neare..-  the  rocks  resolve  themselves  into  houses  built  of  stone,  and 
■walls,  towers,  chambers,  and  substructures.  The  carriage  stops 
at  a  iicle  cafe  called  "  A  la  Cabeladuro  d'Or,"  over  the  gateway 
of  which  is  written,  "Intrado  de  I'oustria,"  and  we  remember 
that  we  are  in  the  land  of  the  Langue  d'Oc. 

Les  Baux  is  a  deserted  village,  and  the  Auburn  of  Provence.  It 
is  a  kind  of  mediseval  Pompeii ;  few  of  its  buildings  are  of  earlier 
or  later  date  than  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  once  a  city  of 
wealthy  and  prosperous  people ;  they  built  themselves  stately  houses, 
which  still  remain ;  it  is  now  the  home  of  a  few  families  who 
live  by  quarrying  among  the  rocks.  It  consists  of  three  or  four 
steep  and  narrow  streets  going  straight  up  the  hillside  ;  they 
iiie  not  intended  for  wheeled  vehicles ;  there  is  no  trottoir ; 
there  are  no  ruts  ;  there  is  not  even  a  gutter ;  the  road  is  simply 
a  narrow  slope  of  rock.  The  houses  on  either  side  are  regularly 
built  of  massive  stone  quarried  from  the  bill  itself ;  you  may  go 
into  them,  if  you  please,  because  nobody  lives  in  them.  The  doors 
are  open  day  and  night,  the  shutters  are  gone ;  some  of  the  stairs 
>.rc  broken  away  ;  some  of  the  roofs  have  fallen  in ;  some  of  the 
walls  have  toppled  over ;  yet  for  the  most  part  the  houses  are 
still  standing  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  first  erected.  Among 
them  you  may  see  window-frames  finely  worked  in  stone,  arches 
with  carved  work,  coats-of-arms,  vaulted  substructures.  On 
one  window  finely  sculptured  is  the  well-known  Huguenot 
motto,  "  Post  tenebras  lux,"  with  the  date  1571  ;  so  that  on  the 
very  eve  of  Bartholomew  there  was  one  Huguenot,  at  least,  who 
bad  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  It  is  probable  that  before 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenih  ceutury  the  citizens  of  Les  Baux  all 
lived  within  the  precincts  of  the  castle,  just  as,  until  the  same 


period,  the  people  of  Villeneuve  lez  Avignon  lived  within  the 
walls  of  their  castle,  which  was  itself  a  parish.  When  the  better 
class  in  Les  Baux  began  to  live  outside  the  fortress,  they  built  for 
themselves,  of  the  rock  upon  which  they  stood,  houses  of  stone 
which  should  endure.  The  builders  and  their  descendants  have 
long  since  gone  away.  But  of  their  old  houses  two  hundred 
and  more  still  stand  ;  some  twenty  among  them  are  inhabited ; 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  quarries  which  give  employment  to  the 
scanty  remnant,  the  town  would  become  as  deserted  as  Pompeii. 
When  it  was  visited,  in  1835,  by  Prosper  Merimee,  he  found,  he 
says,  no  other  inhabitants  in  the  place  except  half  a  dozen  beggars. 
One  hardly  sees  how  the  beggars  could  have  lived,  because  the 
visitors  are  few  indeed.  There  is,  however,  little  difference  between 
the  half-dozen  of  forty  years  ago  and  the  two  hundred  of  the 
present  day ;  and,  when  one  wanders  about  the  empty  streets  and 
climbs  the  stairs  of  the  deserted  houses,  once  filled  by  a  busy 
population,  the  silence  and  desertion  of  the  place  are  felt  almost 
as  much. 

Above  the  town,  covering  a  vast  area,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle, 
which  has  not  a  single  resident,  not  even  the  customary  guardian 
of  the  "  Monument  Historique."  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
this  stronghold  is  the  way  in  which  the  rock  has  been  used  in  its 
construction.  Towers,  chambers,  vaults,  stables,  mangers,  have 
been  simply  cut  out  of  the  rock  ;  the  cut  stones  and  the  rock  are  so 
mixed  up  that  it  is  not  easy  to  tell,  without  close  inspection, 
where  the  masonry  begins  and  the  rock  ends.  It  was  a  strong 
place,  occupying  a  splendid  position  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
way  in  which  walls  and  towers  were  heaped  up  and  piled  upon 
one  another  when  the  castle  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  seize  the  plan  of  the  fortress.  Perhaps  some  one 
among  the  visitors  who  have  wandered  about  these  ruins  may  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  draw  a  plan ;  but,  without  such  a  survey,  the 
reconstruction,  or  even  the  comprehension,  of  the  place  is  impos- 
sible. On  all  sides  the  rock  is  steep  and  inaccessible.  On  the 
east  side,  where  the  castle  looks  upon  a  large  circular  plain  sur- 
rounded by  low  hills,  it  is  precipitous.  Before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  it  must  have  been  impregnable,  except  by  the  method 
adopted  in  the  redaction  of  Chateau  Gaillard,  which  was  to  mine 
the  rock  and  burn  great  fires,  so  as  to  reduce  the  limestone  to  lime 
and  bring  the  whole  pile  down  headlong.  Looking  south,  one  under- 
stands how  the  castle  came  to  be  planted  in  the  heart  of  these 
desolate  and  waterless  hills.  It  commands  on  this  side  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  Aries,  which  is  some  twelve  miles  distant.  A 
fertile  valley  begins  here,  rapidly  widening,  capable  of  furnishing 
any  quantity  of  forage,  and  affording  an  easy  road  for  troops.  It; 
was  only  on  this  side,  indeed,  that  the  castle  could  well  be  ap- 
proached, and  the  rocky  territory  behind  it  was  an  additional 
advantage  for  purposes  of  defence,  because  no  army  could  be  led 
over  those  thirsty  and  stony  hills.  Those  who  held  the  place,  the 
Seigneurs  of  Les  Baux,  dominated  the  country,  and  were  a  perma- 
nent menace  to  Aries.  It  was  not  for  nothing,  though  "  Royal 
Aries  "  had  long  become  part  and  parcel  of  France,  that  Richelieu 
gave  orders  for  the  destruction  of  this  stronghold. 

The  family  who  took  their  name — Des  Baux — from  this  place 
played  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  aflairs  of  Provence  and 
Naples  for  some  five  hundred  years.  Their  history  is  enlivened  by 
all  the  episodes  of  assassination,  religious  fanaticism,  excommuni- 
cation, conquests,  and  reverses  which  we  expect  in  the  career  of  a 
great  house  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries.  This 
"  rafo  d'eigloun "  boasted  a  most  illustrious  origin,  being  de- 
scended from  no  less  a  person  than  one  of  the  Wise  Men  of  the 
East,  as  was  proved  to  everybody's  satisfiiction  by  the  star  on  their 
scutcheon.  They  first  appear  visible  on  the  page  of  history  towards 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  when  they  are  already  Seigneurs  of  Les 
Baux,  and  haveshaken  on' the  rule  of  the  last  King  of  Aries.  Raymond 
des  Baux  went  crusading  with  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  got  back 
safely  to  marry  a  daughter  of  Gilbert,  Count  of  Provence.  This 
alliance  gave  him  a  pretext,  on  the  death  of  Gilbert,  for  claiming 
the  inheritance.  The  claim,  after  some  fighting,  was  set  aside,  and 
Ilugues,  son  of  Raymond  des  Baux,  accepted  a  compromise,  by 
which  he  got  seventy-nine  strong  places  ceded  to  him,  including 
the  towns  of  Ciotat,  Pertuis,  and  Berre,  under  the  suzerainty  of 
his  cousin,  the  Count  of  Barcelona.  The  younger  brother  of 
Hugues,  Bertrand,  married  the  heiress  of  Orange  and  became 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  be  was  assassinated  by  Raymond  of  Toulouse  ; 
his  sou  Guillaume,  who  received  from  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  the 
emptytitles  of  King  of  Aries  and  Vienue,  threw  himself  with  ardour 
into  the  religious  wars  of  the  time,  and,  being  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Avignonnais,  was  flayed  alive.  The  house  was  only  repre- 
sented in  France  in  the  year  1 382  by  Marie  des  Baux,  who  married 
.lean  deChalon.  But  a  branch  had  established  themselves  in  Italy, 
where  they  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Angevin  kings.  Bertrand 
des  Baux  married  Beatrix,  the  daughter  of  Charles  II. ;  Marie, 
daughter  of  this  Bertrand,  married  Humbert,  Dauphin  of  Vienna; 
Franfois  des  Baux  was  created  Duke  of  Audria ;  and  Robert  des 
Baux  actually  carried  ott:'  Marie,  the  sister  of  Queen  Joan,  and 
married  her  by  force,  in  return  for  which  the  lady  afterwards  had 
him  murdered  in  her  own  presence.  The  last  heiress  in  France, 
Alix,  Countess  of  Avelin,  bequeathed  everything  to  her  Italian 
cousins,  which  gave  Louis  of  Anjou,  Count  of  Florence  and 
titular  King  of  Naples,  an  excuse  for  seizing  the  whole  inheritance. 
King  Reno  gave  the  castle  to  his  second  wife,  Jeanne  de  Laval, 
and  on  her  death  it  became  part  of  the  great  inheritance  of 
Provence,  which  went  to  Louis  XI. 

As  regards  the  Italian  branch,  it  went  on  for  another  hundred 
years,  but  was  unlucky,  and  generally  took  the  losing  ■side.  One 
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of  them  rebelled,  and  was  taken  prisoner  and  stranjjled  ;  another, 
Isabella,  married  Frederick  of  Aragon,  who  was  deposed  ;  finally, 
Francois  des  Baux,  who  declared  for  Francis  I.  instead  of 
Charles  V.,  had  to  take  refuge  in  Rome,  where  he  lived  to  an 
advanced  age  in  poverty.  As  for  the  castle,  it  was  conferred  on 
various  governors  in  succession  ;  the  descendants  of  one  of  them, 
Martin  de  Saint  Gilles,  are  still  living  in  the  arrondissement  of  Aries. 
The  same  King  who  destroyed  the  castle  raised  the  title  of  Baron 
to  that  of  Marquis,  which  he  conferred  upon  the  Prince  of  Monaco 
with  a  pension  of  9,000  livres.  With  the  destruction  of  the 
castle  the  town  itself  practically  ceased  to  exist ;  at  least  it  no 
longer  had  any  importance,  though  a  little  life  was  maintained  by 
the  existence  of  a  Court  of  Appeal.  Apparently,  the  people  of 
Aries  found  the  lawyers  more  intolerable  than  the  Seigneur,  for  in 
17S9  they  sacked  the  place,  and  carried  oil'  all  the  legal  docu- 
ments; and  then  all  the  lawyers  and  the  lew  remaining  people 
left  the  place,  except  the  peasants  who  remained  to  work  in  the 
quarries. 


THE  BIILL-EOARER. 

THE  common  "  bull-roarer,"  as  boys  used  to  call  it,  and 
perhaps  still  call  it,  in  England,  is  an  inexpensive  toy  which 
any  one  can  make.  We  do  not,  however,  recommend  it  to  families, 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  makes  a  most  horrible 
and  unexampled  din,  which  recommends  it  to  the  very  young, 
but  renders  it  detested  by  persons  of  mature  age.  In  the  second 
place,  the  character  of  the  toy  is  such  that  it  will  almost  infallibly 
broak  all  that  is  fragile  in  the  house  where  it  is  used,  and  will  pro- 
bably put  out  the  eyes  of  some  ot  the  inhabitants.  Having  thus, 
wj  trust,  said  enough  to  prevent  all  good  boys  from  intlicting 
"  bull-roarers  "  on  their  parents,  pastors,  and  masters,  we  proceed 
(ij  the  interests  of  science)  to  show  how  the  toy  is  made.  Nothing 
caij  be  less  elaborate.  You  take  (in  the  interests  of  science)  a  piece 
o  the  commonest  wooden  board,  say  the  Jid  of  a  packing  case, 
about  a  sixth  of  an  mch  in  thickness,  and  about  eight  inches  long 
and  three  br.>ad,  and  you  sharpen  the  ends.  When  finished,  the 
toy  may  be  about  the  shape  of  a  large  bay-leaf,  or  a  "  lish " 
u-ed  as  a  counter  (that  is  how  the  New  Zealauders  make 
ii),  or  the  sides  may  be  left  plain  in  the  centre,  and  only 
sh  irpened  towards  the  extremities.  Then  tie  a  strong  piece 
0.  string,  about  thirty  inches  loug,  to  one  end  of  the  piece  of 
w  'od,  and  the  "  buU-ro  irer ''  (the  Australian  natives  call  it  tiint- 
dun,  and  the  Greeks  po/n/iJoy)  is  complete.  Now  twist  the  end  of 
the  string  tiuhtly  round  your  linger,  and  whirl  the  "bull-roarer" 
ra^jiuly  round  and  round.  At  first  nothing  will  happen.  In  a 
very  interesting  lecture  delivered  on  Tuesday  at  the  lloyal  Insti- 
tu  ion,  Mr.  T_\lor  exhibited  a  "bull-roarer.''  At  first  it  did 
not  ling  particular  when  it  was  whirled  round,  and  the  audience 
bcpantofearth.it  the  experiment  was  like  those  chemical  ones 
o^fen  exhibited  at  Institutes  in  the  country,  which  contribute  at 
mvisc  a  disagreeable  odour  to  the  education  of  the  populace.  But 
when  the  "  bull-roarer"  warmed  to  its  work,  it  justitied  its  name, 
producing  what  may  best  be  described  as  a  mighty  rushing  noise, 
as  if  some  supernatural  being  '•  fluttered  and  buzzed  his  wings  with 
fearful  roar.''  Grown-up  people,  of  course,  are  satisfied  with  a 
Very  brief  experience  of  this  diu,  but  boys  have  always  known  the 
"  bull-roarer  ''  in  England  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  modes  of 
m  king  the  hiileous  and  unearthly  noises  in  which  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  youta  to  deliglit. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  bull-roarer,  and  we  now  turn,  with 
in  ormation  still  very  inadequate,  to  investigate  its  history.  The 
bu  l-roarer  has  been,  and  is,  a  sacred  and  magical  instrument  in 
miny  and  widely- separated  lands.  Mr.  Tylor,  in  the  lecture  of 
wiiich  we  have  spoken,  mentioned  the  toy  as  a  newly-introduced 
piuz  e  ot  human  history.  It  is  found,  alsvays  as  a  sacred  instru- 
ment eni^ilo^ed  in  religious  mysteries,  in  New  Mexico,  in  Australia, 
in  New  Zealand,  in  ancient  Greece,  and  in  Alrica;  while,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  ii  a  peasant  boy's  plaything  in  England.  A  number  of 
questions  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  bull-roarer.  Is  it  a  thing 
in  en  ted  ouce  for  all,  and  carried  abroad  over  the  world  by  wander- 
in^  races,  or  handed  on  from  one  people  and  tribe  to  another  ?  Or 
is  ine  bull-roarer  a  toy  that  might  be  accidentally  hit  on  in  any 
country  where  men  can  sharpen  wood  and  twist  the  sinews  of 
animals  into  string  ?  Was  the  thing  originally  a  toy,  and  is  its 
religious  and  mystical  nature  later  ;  or  was  it  originally  one  of  the 
properties  of  the  pow-wow,  or  medicine-man,  which  in  England 
has  dwindled  to  a  plaything?  Lastly,  was  this  mystical  instru- 
ment at  first  employed  in  the  rites  of  a  civilized  people  like  the 
Greeks,  and  was  it  in  some  way  borrowed  or  inherited  by  South 
Africans,  Australians,  and  New  Mexicans  ?  Or  is  it  a  mere  savage 
invention,  surviving  (like  certain  other  features  of  the  Greek 
mysteries)  from  a  distant  stage  of  savagery  ?  Mr.  Tylor  seemed 
to  think  that  the  time  had  scarcely  come  to  answer  these 
questions ;  but  we  incline  to  hold  that  in  all  probability  the 
presence  of  the  po/n^os  in  Greek  mysteries  was  a  survival  from 
the  time  when  Greeks  were  in  the  social  condition  of  Australians. 

In  the  first  place,  mysteries  and  initiations  are  things  that  tend 
to  dwindle  and  to  lose  their  characteristic  features  as  civilization 
advances.  The  rites  of  baptism  and  conlirmation  are  not  secret, 
hidden  things ;  they  are  common  to  both  sexes,  they  are  publicly 
perform  d,  and  religion  and  morality  of  the  purest  sort  blend  in 
these  ceremonies.  There  are  no  other  initiations  or  mysteries  that 
civilized  modern  man  is  expected  necessarily  to  pass  througli. 
On  the  other  hand,  looking  widely  at  human  history,  we  find 


mystic  rites  and  initiations  numerous,  stringent,  severe,  and  magical 
in  character  in  proportion  to  the  lack  of  civilization  in  those  who 
practise  them.  The  less  civilization,  the  more  mysterious  and 
the  more  cruel  are  the  rites.  The  more  cruel  the  rites,  the  less  is 
the  civilization.  The  red-hot  poker  with  whicli  Mr.  Bouncer 
terrified  Mr.  Verdant  Green  at  the  sham  Masonic  rites  would  have 
been  quite  in  place,  a  natural  instrument  of  probationary  torture, 
in  the  Freemasonry  of  Australians,  Mandans,  or  Hottentots.  In 
the  mysteries  of  Uemeter  or  Bacchus  the  red-hot  poker,  or  any 
other  instrument  of  torture,  would  have  been  out  of  place.  But  in 
the  Greek  mysteries,  just  as  in  those  of  South  Africans,  Red 
Indians,  and  Australians,  the  disgusting  practice  of  bedaubing  the 
neophyte  with  dirt  and  clay  was  preserved.  We  have  nothing 
quite  like  that  in  modern  initiations.  Greek  mysteries  dropped 
the  tortures  inflicted  on  boys  and  girls  in  the  initiations  of  the 
savage  lacchus  and  the  savage  Bona  Dea.  But  Greek  mysteries 
retained  the  daubing  with  mud  and  the  use  of  the  "  bull-roarer." 
On  the  whole,  then,  and  on  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  we 
prefer  to  think  that  the  bull-roarer  in  Greece  was  a  survival  from 
savagery,  not  that  the  bull-roarer  in  New  Mexico,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa  is  a  relic  of  civilization. 

The  bull-roarer  in  England  is  a  toy.  In  Australia,  according  to 
Howitt  and  Fison  {Knmilaroi  and  Kurnai,  p.  268),  the  bull-roarer 
is  regarded  with  religious  awe.  AVhen  boys  go  through  the 
mystic  ceremony  of  initiation  they  are  shown  iurndiins,  or  bull- 
roarers,  and  made  to  listen  to  their  hideous  din.  They  are  then 
told  that,  if  ever  a  woman  is  allowed  to  see  a  turndun,  the  earth 
will  open,  and  water  will  cover  the  globe.  As  in  Athens,  in 
Syria,  and  among  the  Mandans,  the  deluge-tradition  of  Australia 
is  connected  with  the  mysteries.  In  Gippsland  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  deluge.  "  Some  children  of  the  Kurnai  in  playing 
about  found  a  turndun,  which  they  took  home  to  the  camp  and 
showed  the  women.  luiuiediately  the  earth  crumbled  away, 
and  it  was  all  water,  and  the  Kurnai  were  drowned."  In  the 
Ghepara  tribe  it  is  an  oli'ence  punishable  by  death  for  a  woman  to 
see  a  turndun  (compare  Brough  Smyth,  i.  p.  68).  Mr.  Tylor 
has  not  succeeded  in  getting  a  trample  of  a  ^MrJirfitn,  fortunately  for 
his  audience  at  the  Royal  Institution.  As  there  were  ladies 
present,  the  deluge  would  doubtless  have  broken  out  in  Albemarle 
Street  about  I'our  p.m.  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Mr.  Tylor  said  that 
either  in  New  Mexico  or  South  Africa,  we  forget  which,  the  string 
of  the  bull-roarer  is  fastened  to  a  stick,  which  increases  the  noise. 
A  picture  of  an  Australian  turndun  similarly  constructed  is  given 
by  Mr.  Brough  Smyth  (Aborii/ines  of  Victoria,  i.  p.  176).  The 
noise  may  be  heard  at  a,  distance  of  two  miles,  and  is  understood 
by  women  as  a  warning  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  Turndum  are 
used  by  the  sorcerers  to  produce  rain,  and  are  carved  for  this 
magical  purpose  with  semblances  of  water-plants.  TheNew  Zealand 
bull-roarers  in  the  Christy  Museum  are  also  carved  in  relief,  but 
with  purely  decorative  designs.  One  can  readily  believe  that  the 
New  Zealand  bull-roarer  may  be  whirled  by  any  man  who  is  re- 
peating a  Karahia,  or  "  charm  to  raise  the  wind" : — 

Loud  wind, 
Lasting  wind, 
Violent  whistling  wind, 
Dig  up  the  calm  reposing  sky, 
Come,  come. 

In  New  Zealand  (Taylor,  p.  181)  "  the  natives  regarded  the 
wind  as  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  their  god,"  a  superstition 
not  peculiar  to  Maori  religion.  The  "  cold  wind  "  felt  blowing 
over  the  hands  at  si)iritualiistic  seances  is  also  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  the  presence  of  supernatural  beings.  The  windy 
roaring  noise  made  by  the  bull-roarer  might  readily  be  considered 
by  savages,  either  as  an  invitation  to  a  god  who  should  present 
himself  in  storm  or  as  a  proof  of  his  being  at  hand.  The  hymn 
called  "breath  "  or  Iiaha,  &  hymn  to  the  mystic  wind,  is  pro- 
nounced by  Maori  priests  at  the  moment  of  the  initiation  of 
voung  men  in  the  tribal  mysteries.  It  is  a  mere  conjecture, 
"and  possibly  enough  capable  of  disproof,  but  we  have  a  sus- 
picion that  the  use  of  the  myst.ica  vannus  lacchi  was  a  mode  of 
raising  a  sacred  wind  analogous  to  that  employed  by  whirlers  of 
the  turndun. 

The  existence  of  the  bull-roarer,  under  the  name  of  p6fil3os,  in 
Greece  had  not  been  suspected  till  lately  by  ethnologists.  In 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon  pufiiios  is  "  anything  that  may  be  spun. 
A  spinning  top  or  wheel.  A  magic  wheel  used  by  witches  or 
sorcerers.  ...  A  species  of  fish,  so-called  from  its  rhomb-like 
shape."  It  was  known  that  the  popfios  appeared  in  the  Bacchic 
mysteries.  Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions  it  among  the  mystic 
toys  of  the  child  Dionysus  with  which  the  Titans  amused  him 
before  tearing  him  (as  the  heroes  of  so  many  savage  mythologies 
are  torn)  into  fragments.  While  engaged  in  this  part  of  the 
mysteries,  as  we  learn  from  Harpocration,  the  performers  daubed 
themselves  over  with  clay,  as  the  Titans  were  said  to  have  done, 
and  as  Australians,  Africans,  and  Red  Indians  still  do  in  their 
initiatory  rites.  As  long  as  popfios  was  translated  "a  top,"  it 
seemed  "to  have  no  connexion  with  the  turndun  or  bull-roarer. 
But  no  fi5.h  ii  shaped  like  a  top  ;  a  fish  was  shaped  like  the  pop^os, 
and  the  turndun  is  specially  described  as  "  a  fish-shaped  piece  of 
wood"  (Brough  Smyth,  i.  p.  176).  In  the  ordinary  English 
translation  of  Clement  of  Alexandra,  a  note,  vaguely  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  "  Scholiast,  '  describes  the  pop^os  as,  in  fact,  the 
turiidun.  But  where  was  the  "  Scholiast  ?  '  Mr.  Tylor  pursued 
I  him,  came  on  his  track  in  Hesychius,  and  at  last  discovered 
I  liim  lurking  in  the  notes  to  Philemon  the  Grammarian.  The 
I  popfios  is  here  said  to  be  equivalent  to  bivos  (a  whirling),  and 
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i    is  described  as  «  a  little  board  whirled  by  a  string,  and  used 
'    in  puritications  and  mysteries"— that  is,  a  bull-roarer,  or  turndim. 
\   The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  toy  in  New  Mexico  came 
,    casually  through  a  newspaper  paragraph,  written  by  some  one 
who  doubtless  never  heard  of  Philemon  the  Grammarian.^  ihe 
'    South  African  evidence  is  from  an  eye-witness,  and  thus  the  "  bull- 
\    roarer"  everywhere  except  in  England  associated  with  magic, 
'    is  tracked  into  the  most  distant  corners  of  the  earth.    Had  Greece 
any  communication  with  New  Mexico,  or  Australia  with  Greece, 
or  New  Mexico  with  South  Africa?     Or  is  the  bull-roarer 
a  thing  which  might  be  invented  anywhere,  and  which  by  its 
peculiar  properties  could  not  fail,  when  once  invented,  to  im- 
press the  religious  fancy  of  early  men  ?    The  latter  seems  to  us 
ftir  the  more  probable  explanation  of  the  origin  and  uses  of 
this  toy  with  a  history.    By  the  way,  it  seems  that_  the  fate  of 
Pentheus,  torn  in  pieces  by  women  for  spying  on  their  mysteries, 
might  be  incurred  now  by  a  too  curious   man  in  Atrica  or 
Australia.  Monzitomba  told  Mr.  Winwood  Reade  that  the  women 
would  flog  him  to  death  in  a  fetish-house  if  it  was  known  that  he 
kad  seen  their  secret  rites.   The  mere  fact  that  the  women's  orgies 
of  Dionysus  were  performed  in  lonely  places  in  the  hills  seems  to 
show  that  they  date  from  a  period  of  wild  life  when  the  women 
of  Greece,  like  those  of  Africa  and  Australia,  retired  to  go  through 
the  mysteries,  not  into  temples,  but  into  the  forest  or  the  bush.  The 
conservatism  of  Greek  religion  is  proved  by  Theucritus's  apology 
(Idyl  xxvi.)  for  the  savage  revenge  of  the  women  on  Pentheus. 


POMBAL. 

THE  Portuguese  have  just  held  a  festival  in  honour  of 
the  one  statesman  of  their  nation  whose  name  is  generally 
known  in  Europe,  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  who  died  on  the  5th 
of  May,  1782.  Even  in  these  d.ays  of  many  centenaries,  the 
people  of  Portugal  and  their  neighbours,  the  Spaniards,  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  celebrating  an  extraordinary  number. 
On  one  pretext  or  another,  they  have  within  the  last  few  years 
given  themselves  a  day's  holiday  for  Cervantes,  Camoens,  and 
lor  Galderon.  Four  years  hence  there  will  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  another,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  all  Lisbon  making 
itself  gay  to  commemorate  the  rounding  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  14S6.  From  1886  on  to  1930,  or  there- 
abouts, they  may  calculate  on  one  a  year,  for  the  corresponding 
dates  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  are  full  of  memorable 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Peninsula.  Before  1930  is  reached  these 
feasts  may  become  annual.  The  difficulty  of  attempting  to  expel 
nature  with  a  pitchfork  is  proverbial ;  and  now  that  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  have  grown  out  of  amusing  themselves  by  way  of 
worshipping  the  saints,  they  will  probably  begin  to  take  their 
leisure  in  honour  of  the  heroes.  Peoples  so  fond  of  a  little  harm- 
less fun  may  find  at  least  that  much  worth  adopting  from  the 
Positivist  ritual.  Whether  Pombal  is  included  among  the  saints 
of  that  Church  we  do  not  know  ;  but  since  Portugal  is  intent  upon 
celebrating  her  heroes,  she  cannot  atl'ord  to  pass  him  over.  He 
and  Albuquerque,  the  Viceroy,  are  the  only  two  who  can  be  called 
great  among  her  statesmen. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  more  interesting  men  in  the  political 
world  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  the  Marquis  of  Pombal. 
Although  only  Minister  of  an  insignificant  State,  he  gained  a  Euro- 
pean reputation  which  is  not  even  yet  much  diminished  ;  and  he 
is  fully  entitled  to  it,  for  he  was  the  most  successful,  it'  not  the 
ablest,  of  a  whole  generation  of  statesmen.  During  the  half- 
century  which  immediate!}'  pri  ceded  the  great  Revolution,  most  of 
the  nations  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  were  for  a  time  governed 
by  some  man,  Prince  or  Minister,  who  endeavoured  to  carry  out 
the  ideas  of  the  philosophers  by  an  unscrupulous  use  of  the  royal 
power.  They  educated  the  people  in  order  to  destroy  the  Church, 
and  enforced  liberal  ideas  by  despotic  means.  With  no  other 
object  before  them  than  the  reform  of  the  administration,  they  all 
contributed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  culbute  yenvrale  at  the 
close  of  the  century.  None  of  them,  not  even  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  did  his  work  more  etiectually  than  Pombal.  The  life  of 
the  Portuguese  statesman  may  be  said  to  have  covered  the  whole 
period  of  preparation  for  the  French  Revolution.  He  was  born  in 
1699,  and  he  lived  to  1782.  His  period  of  power  was  from 
1,750  to  1777,  and  during  those  years  he  wielded  a  greater 
amount  of  direct  despotic  power  than  any  other  ruler  in  Europe. 
His  master,  Dom  Joseph,  was  a  very  fair  specimen  of  a  common 
class  of  prince ;  he  was  equally  dissolute  and  devout.  He  hated 
trouble,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  leave  the  labour  of  governing 
to  his  Minister.    Throughout  his  reign  the  whole  power  of  the 

Crown  of  Portugal — and  no  Crown  in  Europe  was  more  absolute  

was  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Pombal  for  the  carrying  out  of 
his  own  ideas.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  singularly  poor  in 
memoirs  and  biographies,  and  particularly  in  the  last  century. 
Little  is  known  about  their  most  famous  men  beyond  the  mere 
facts  of  their  life,  and  in  Pombal's  case  the  want  is  especially  felt. 
He  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  his  family  name  bein"  Carvalho- 
he  was  educated  at  Coimbra,  probably  by  the  Jesuits,  like  so  many 
of  their  enemies.  He  began  his  career  at  the  age  of  forty  as  Minister 
of  Portugal  in  England,  and  spent  ten  years  abroad  as  a  diploma- 
tist in  London  and  Vienna.  His  chief  employment  at  the  Court  of 
Maria  Theresa  was  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  between  her  Go- 
vernment and  the  Papacy  about  the  Patriarchate  of  Aquileia. 
These  negotiations  were  probably  very  useful  to  him  afterwards, 


from  the  experience  they  gave  him  of  the  proper  way  of 
dealing  with  the  Curia,  for  the  main  business  of  his  life  was  to  be 
the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits.  It  is  obvious  that  for  years  before 
he  came  into  power,  he  must  have  regarded  the  order  with  hatred. 
He  considered  it  necessary  to  expel  it  from  Portugal,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  all  his  reforms,  and  he  never  felt  that  his  work  was 
safe  till  he  had  brought  about  its  entire  destruction.  It  is  mainly 
to  his  attack  on  the  Jesuits  that  he  owes  his  great  reputation.  His 
reforms  mostly  died  with  him,  for  they  were  merely  in  the  adminis- 
tration. As  long  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  Portugal  was 
well  governed  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  removed,  things  fell  gradually 
back  into  their  old  state  of  slovenly  corruption.  It  is  honourable 
to  him  that,  although  he  was  a  man  of  naturally  despotic  character, 
he  seems  to  have  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  train  a  successor ; 
but  they  had  none  of  them  patience  to  wait ;  thuy  tried  to  be 
rivals,  and  he  crushed  them.  The  great  earthquake  which  ruined 
Lisbon  in  1755  gave  Pombal  an  opportunity  such  as  few  states- 
men have  ever  had  for  showing  power  of  administration.  When 
everybody  else  was  panic-stricken,  he  kept  his  head,  and  thought 
and  acted  for  everybody.  It  was  just  the  occasion  on  which  an 
able  man  of  despotic  nature  was  in  his  proper  place  at  the  head  of 
atl'airs.  When  the  poor  King  asked  in  despair  what  was  to  be  done, 
the  Minister  answered  at  once,  "  Feed  the  living  ami  bury  the  dead," 
and  then  did  it  in  his  Majesty's  name,  without  givintr  him  the  least 
trouble.  A  prince  who  is  supposed  to  govern  as  well  as  reign,  and 
who  loves  his  ease,  would  indeed  be  ungrateful  if  he  forgot  such 
a  service.  But,  though  the  intelligent  government  of  Por:;ugal 
for  twenty-seven  years  and  the  rebuilding  of  Lisbon  were  great 
things  in  their  way,  it  is  as  the  persecutor  of  the  Jesuits  that 
Pombal  is  likely  to  be  remembered. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  suppose  that  his  hatred 
of  them  was  the  result  of  any  sympathy  with  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  philosophers  ;  and,  though  he  had  a  diplomatists  knowledge  of 
French,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  correspondence  with  the 
literary'  world  of  Paris.  He  found  the  Jesuits  in  his  way,  and  he 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  the}'  were  the  only  religious  order 
which  had  strength  enough  to  oppose  the  Crown,  and  that  was 
the  real  crime  for  which  they  were  suppressed.  Ford  has  spoken 
of  the  cruelty  and  treachery  shown  by  Aranda  in  getting  rid  of 
the  order  in  Spain  ;  but  his  coup  d'etat  was  humane  as  compared 
with  the  methods  of  Pomb.il.  That  Minister's  first  measure — 
one  of  the  very  first  of  his  administration — was  to  get  complete 
control  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Dominicans  had  never  been  on 
very  good  terras  with  the  Jesuits,  and  Pombal  must  have  seen 
what  useful  allies  they  would  be  in  attacking  an  order  very 
popular  with  a  superstitious  people.  He  found  other  allies  among 
the  secular  clergy  and  the  lawyers ;  but  his  main  support  was 
the  King.  Dom  Joseph  was  lazy,  and  grateful  to  Pombal  for 
saving  him  the  trouble  of  governing,  and  for  his  great  services 
at  the  time  of  the  earthrpiake.  And  he  had  other  and  stronger 
motives  for  supporting  his  Minister.  The  Portuguese  nobilit}', 
although  they  had  no  real  power,  were  by  tradition  allowed 
a  great  deal  of  license,  and  they  used  it  insolently,  and  some- 
times criminp.lly.  They  wera  jealous,  and  not  likely  to  be 
scrupulous  as  to  taliing  revenge  if  they  felt  themselves  aggrieved. 
The  King  was  as  immoral  as  many  other  princes  who  also  heard 
mass  daily.  The  Jesuits  were  the  confessors  of  almost  all  the 
nobility,  and  the  opinions  of  the  order  on  the  subject  of  regicide 
are  well  known.  It  is  not  likely  that  Pombal  allowed  the  King 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  famous  passage  in  Mariana  "  De 
Rege"  which  justified  the  assassination  of  Henri  III.  because  of  his 
private  vices.  Dom  Joseph  would  be  easily  persuaded  that  the 
nobles  and  the  Jesuits  were  enemies  to  be  feared.  Once  in  tiiat 
frame  of  mind,  it  would  not  be  dilficiilt  to  make  him  believe  umch 
more.  How  much  Pombal  himself  believed  of  the  accusations  he 
made  against  the  Jesuits  there  is  no  means  of  knowing.  He 
accused  them  of  causing  a  war  with  the  Guarauies  in  the  Uruguay 
reductions,  and  of  opposing  his  measures  of  reform  in  Para 
and  Maranham.  In  almost  every  case  these  accusations  can 
be  proved  to  be  false,  and  he  must  have  known  how  false 
they  were.  But  he  had  the  excuse  of  the  raison  d'etat  which  in  the 
eighteenth  century  covered  everything.  By  destroying  the  Jesuits 
he  would  bo  able  to  destroy  the  excessive  power  of  the  Pope  in 
Portugal,  and  he  was  careless  what  instrument  he  used  for  the 
purpose.  And  the  Jesuits  did  not  conduct  their  light  wisely. 
They  relied  too  much  on  their  iufiuence  with  the  younger  members 
of  the  Royal  family,  and  when  the  first  measures  were  taken  against 
thsui  they,  as  their  apologist  has  it,  had  recourse  to  their  prayers — 
a  very  dangerous  weapon  of  ofience.  Tuey  prayed  very  loudly- 
after  the  earthquake,  and  dwelt  much  on  the  obviously  punitive 
character  of  that  visitation.  They  are  reported  to  have  hinted 
that  unchristian  tendencies  on  the  part  of  Government  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it.  Their  prayers  and  the  Oporto  riots  of  1756 
were  suspiciously  connected.  At  last  Dom  Joseph  got  tired  of 
being  prayed  at,  and  ordered  the  Jesuits  to  leave  the  Court. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  shot  at  and  wounded  while  coming 
back  to  his  palace  at  night  from  a  visit  paid  to  his  mistress 
the  Marchioness  of  Tavora.  What  followed  has  been  accurately 
summed  up  by  Voltaire :—"  L'e.xces  du  ridicule  et  de  I'absurdite 
fut  joint  a  lexces  d'horreur."  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
the  Marquis  of  Tavora  and  his  kinsman,  the  Duke  of  Aveiro,  head 
of  the  house  of  Mascarenhas,  were  guilty  of  the  attack  on  the 
King.  _  It  is  antecedently  probable  that  the  Jesuits  knew  of  what 
was  going  to  happen  and  did  not  oppose  it;  but  the  trial  of  both 
was  so  managed  that  they  were  made  to  appear  innocent.  A 
special  court  was  created,  and  Pombal  was  named  judge;  tha 
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accused  nobles — tlie  Jesuits  were  not  arrested  till  later — were 
allowed  no  means  of  defeudiug  themselves.  The  families  of  Tavora 
and  Mascarenhas  were  destroyed  by  a  massacre  under  form  of 
law.  To  dispose  of  the  Jesuits  was  not  so  easy.  The  permission 
of  the  Pope  had  to  be  obtained  to  try  an  ecclesiastic  for  a 
criminal  ottence,  and  it  was  ditlicult  to  obtain,  though  he  was 
at  last  compelled  to  make  coucessions.  The  three  Jesuits  who 
Avere  arrested  as  accomplices  in  the  attempted  murder  remained 
long  in  prison  untried.  At  last,  as  if  resolved  to  show  how- 
little  the  Pope  could  do  for  them,  Pombal  caused  Malagrida, 
the  oldest  of  the  three,  to  be  condemned  and  executed  in  an 
auto-de-fo  as  a  heretic.  The  heresy  was  contained  in  a  maunder- 
ing book  on  Saint  Anne,  which  the  poor  old  man,  who  was 
in  his  dotage,  is  said  to  have  written  in  prison.  It  is  very 
possible  that  the  charge  of  heresy  was  trumped  up  to  discredit 
the  order  with  the  populace,  and  prepare  the  way  for  their 
expulsion  from  Portugal  in  1759.  During  all  the  negotiations 
-with  the  Papacy  which  led  to  the  issue  of  tlie  Bull  of  suppression 
by  Clement  XIV.  in  1773,  Pombal  was  the  most  bitter  of  their 
enemies,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  thought  he  saw  their  hand 
in  everything  that  interfered  with  his  plans.  The  measures  he 
took  to  suppress  the  order  were  many  of  them  masterpieces  of 
villany  and  statecraft ;  but,  according  to  the  moral  code  of  the 
political  world  of  his  day,  Pombal  was  justified  by  the  result. 
He  succeeded  so  effectually  that  when  his  master  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  pious  imbecile  daughter,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
undo  Pombals  ecclesiastical  work.  Whatever  else  hf>  had  done 
for  his  country  fell  of  itself  as  soon  as  he  was  no  longer  there  to 
support  it. 


DER  RING  DES  NIBELUNGEX  AT  HER  MAJESTY'S  THEATRE. 

WE  gave  last  week  a  general  sketch  of  the  story  of  Herr 
Wagner's  BiihncnftsUjncl  fur  drci  Taye  unci  ein  Vorahend, 
and  indicated  some  of  the  qualities  which  would  demand  special 
attention  to  the  musical  part  of  the  drama.  It  remains  now  to 
speak  of  the  performance  of  a  work  which  is  unlike  anything 
which  has  before  been  heard  in  England  ;  which  is  full  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  music  (and,  it  may  be  added,  by  reason  of  its 
inconsistencies,  to  the  student  also  of  human  nature),  which  is 
by  turns  attractive  and  repellent,  charming  and  perplexing,  and 
to  listen  steadily  to  the  whole  of  which  involves  a  considerable 
strain  upon  the  attention,  which,  when  once  caught,  Herr  Wagner 
keeps  in  a  grip  which  is  too  often  merciless.  Tiiat  the  work  is 
one  of  genius  we  have  little  doubt;  but  it  is  not  that  highest 
form  of  genius  which  has  complete  mastery  over  itself,  in  which 
creation  and  criticism  seem  to  work  hand  in  band.  What,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  many  faults  which  cannot  but 
be  seen  in  the  music-drama  by  all  except  the  most  uncompromis- 
ing fanatics,  is  an  absence  of  the  sense  of  proportion,  and  in 
.some  directions  an  equally  complete  absence  of  the  sense  of 
bumour.  The  Icit-moiifs,  on  the  repetition  and  the  interweaving 
of  which  the  musical  structure  of  the  trilogy  and  its  Vorspiel 
mainly  depends,  are,  at  tbeir  best  and  on  the  great  occasions  of 
the  drama,  inventions  of  extraordinary  skill,  grandeur,  and  beauty  ; 
but  Herr  Wagner  rides  this  hobby  to  death  in  scenes  which  have 
nothing  in  them  either  grand  or  beautiful ;  which  lead,  no  doubt, 
to  splendid  bursts  of  poetry  and  music,  but  which  lead  to  them  by 
ways  tortuous,  gloomy,  and  at  times  hateful.  Here  we  may 
perhaps  pause  with  advantage  to  consider  a  point  upon  which  a 
good  deal  has  been  written  in  a  good  many  ways  during 
the  past  week — the  question  of  the  relations  between  Siegmund 
and  Sieglinde  in  Die  JVcdkiire.  They  have  together  a  love- 
scene,  which,  if  too  long  drawn  out,  is  certainly  charged  with 
beauty  and  full  of  masterly  composition ;  it  ends  with  the  dis- 
covery that  the  two  are  brother  and  sister,  and  the  discovery 
makes  no  difference.  Indeed  it  is  with  a  burst  of  triumph 
that  Siegmund  exclaims,  "  Braut  und  Schwester  bist  du  dem 
Bruder — so  bliihe  denn  V/iilsungen-Blut ! "  Now  it  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  there  being  no  intention  of  offence  in  this, 
and  of  there  being,  for  that  reason,  no  excuse  for  finding  ofl'ence  in 
it ;  to  cite  the  doings  of  the  gods  of  Olympus,  and  to  say  that- the 
profligate  old  wretch  Wotan  and  his  descendants — who,  as  it  is 
urged,  are  not  immoral,  because  they  have  no  moral  sense  at  all — 
are  no  worse  than  the  equally  profligate  but  more  majestic 
Jupiter  and  his  descendants.  This  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question  raised.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
the  relations  between  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  course  of  the  drama.  Then  what  reason  is  there 
for  insisting  upon  them  "  so  loud  and  so  much,  and,  moreover,  in 
Dutch  "  ;  lor  setting  one  of  the  finest  musical  passages  in  this  part 
of  the  drama  to  such  words  as  those  just  quoted  ;  for  "  dinging  it, 
dinging  it,  into  one  "  right  through  the  course  of  the  play  .^^  No 
one,  it  might  be  thought,  could  seriously  contend  that  this  is  not  a 
complete  artistic  mistake.  But  the  supposition  we  have  made  is 
a  mere  supposition.  The  situation  is  net  in  the  least  degree 
necessary.  No  one  can  possibly  care  in  what  particular  way  the 
line  of  the  VValsungen  begun  by  dreary  old  Wotan  is  carried  on — 
no  one,  that  is,  except  Herr  Wagner  and  his  more  fanatical  fol- 
lowers. To  him  it  seems  all-important ;  and  the  fact  that  it  so 
seems  is  as  strong  an  example  as  need  be  desired  of  that  absolute 
deficiency  in  sense  of  proportion  which  wo  have  found  character- 
istic of  Herr  Wagner's  whole  treatment  of  the  legend  which  he  has 
turned  into  his  Bi'ilmenfestspiel.  But  we  may  go  further  than 
saying  tuat  this  situation  is  not  necessary  to  the  course  of  the 


drama  ;  we  may  say  that  this  whole  scene,  like  too  many  whicli 
follow  it — though  not  always  for  the  same  reasons — is  essentially 
unfit  for  dramatic  treatment.  It  is  almost  an  insult  to  the  human 
understanding  to  ask  people  to  be  seriously  interested  in,  to  regard 
as  charming  and  heroic,  a  woman  who  falls  so  violently  in  love 
with  a  perlect  stranger  that  she  immediately  drugs  her  husband's 
drink,  and  who  is  only  the  more  delighted  when  she  finds  out  who 
the  stranger  is.  This,  the  Wagnerian  devotees  say,  is  a  harmless, 
legend,  in  which  it  is  only  an  ill-balanced  mind  that  can  detect 
offence  ;  and  perhaps  one  need  not  look  for  a  better  answer  than 
that  a  certain  saying  of  Voltaire's  applies  just  as  much  to  legend 
as  it  does  to  nature.  True,  one  forgets  the  nature  of  the  scene 
in  the  beauty  of  the  music  ;  but  that  is  precisely  what,  according- 
to  Herr  Wagner's  theory,  one  ought  never  to  do. 

Of  the  story  of  Bas  lihdnrjold,  the  Vorspiel  wbich  sets  the- 
trilogy  in  motion,  we  gave  last  week  a  detailed  account.  Musically 
it  is,  as  we  have  indicated  that  the  whole  work  is,  curious  in  that 
the  music  illustrates  with  unfailing  accuracy  the  impression  which, 
the  dramatist  wishes  to  thrust  upon  our  attention,  whether  that 
impression  is  of  the  beauty  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhinemaidens, 
the  covetous  designs  of  Alberich,  or  the  imbecile  follies  of  the- 
tiresome  Wotan.  The  scheme  designed  by  the  author-composer 
is  worked  out  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  as  may  be  judged  from 
some  passages  in  a  very  oddly-written  "  Guide  through  the 
Music,"  by  Herr  von  Wolzogen.  "  The  motive  of  the  tarncap's- 
spell  leads  on  -o  Alberich's  double  transformation  into  a  snake  and 
a  toad.  The  ditt'erent  nature  of  these  two  animals  is  most  exquisitely 
reproduced  in  the  music,  but  only  one  of  them  becomes  of  value  for 
the  drama  ;  it  is  the  motive  of  the  snake  with  its  heavy  snake-like 
windings."  One  is  reminded  of  tlie  wonderful  things  which  the 
Hugoites  of  the  1830  period  read  into  Jiernani  when  it  first 
appeared  ;  only  here  there  is  no  reading  in  ;  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Herr  von  Wolzogen  does  anything  but  give  a  most 
faithful  interpretation  of  Herr  Wagner's  meaning.  Again,  towards 
the  end  of  the  Vorspiel  we  find  that "  with  the  motives  of  the  treaty 
and  of  renunciation  Wotan  surrender-  the  ring.  As  though  all  trouble 
were  now  at  an  end,  the  motive  of  flight,  happily  transformed, 
celebrates  the  return  of  the  goddess  to  her  kindred  ;  but  soon  the 
awful  motive  of  the  curse  arises  over  the  fall  of  the  first  victim, 
Fasolt,  whom  Eafner  kills,  to  the  wild  movement  of  the  motive 
of  the  ring,  as  they  quarrelled  over  the  gold,  and  whose  death  first 
brings  forth  the  dissonance  of  the  iritonus  (b — f)  in  sharply  jerking 
semiquavers,  which  is  hereafter  inseparably  connected  with  Eafner." 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  people  in  a  given 
audience,  including  those  who  have  made  some  previous  study  of 
the  music,  are  capable  of  taking  all  this  in  at  once  when  it  is  put 
before  them  from  the  stage.  And  no  doubt  the  profane  may 
further  ask  whether  it  is  much  good  to  tbem  if  they  do  take  it  in, 
and  whether  the  truest  enjoyment  of  stage  music  is  to  be  got  from 
work  which  of  its  nature  involves  so  close  and  constant  a  strain 
upon  the  attention.  The  interest  of  such  work  to  the  student  no- 
one  probably  will  be  at  pains  to  deny. 

In  Das  Rheinfiold,  however,  besides  the  wonderfully  elabo- 
rated working  in  and  out  of  different  motives,  there  is  plenty 
of  beautiful  music  which  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  without  con- 
sideration of  any  such  questions  as  Herr  Wagner's  scheme  may 
give  rise  to.    To  take  two  striking  instances,  there  is  the  lovely 
motive  of  the  Itheingold,  and  there  is  the  passage  in  which, 
Herr  Vogl,  who  appeared  as  Loge,  the  fire  god,  found  an  oppor- 
tunity for  showing  how  admirable  a  singer — in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word — as  well  as  an  actor  and  interpreter  of  Herr 
Wagner's  work  he  is.    Other  instances  might  readily  be  cited ; 
but  we  cannot  attempt  to  go  in  anything  like  detail  through  the 
music  either  of  Das  lihcimjuld  or  of  the  trilogy  which  follows  it. 
Here,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fine  Walhall 
motive,  the  most  wearisome  moments  are  found  when  Wotan  is  the 
chief  figure  on  the  stage.   He  is  so  dreary,  so  helpless,  so  undignified,, 
to  say  nothing  of  "  his  vile  moral  quality,"  that  it  is  diflicult  indeed 
to  assume  the  attitude  of  mind  concerning  him  which  is  expected. 
He  is  tlie  chief  of  the  gods ;  he  commits  every  conceivable  act  of 
wrong-doing  and  of  meanness  ;  he  is  bullied  by  his  wife ;  he  is 
constantly  over-reaching  himself  in  his  unworthy  tricks ;  con- 
stantly getting  into  dilticulties  through  his  own  stupidity,  and. 
appealing  to  Loge  to  help  him  out.    Herr  Scaria,  who  appeared 
as  this  stupid,  tiresome,  and  wicked  old  creature  throughout  the 
first  cycle,  is  to  be  commiserated  for  having  had  such  a  part  to  play, 
and  to  be  commended  for  the  show  of  dignity  which  he  managed 
to  impart  to  Wotan.    Herr  Scaria's  intonation  was  not  apt  to  be 
faultless  before  he  took  to  singing  in  Herr  Wagner's  work ;  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  over-strict  to  blame  him  much  for  certain  lapses 
which  he  made,  or  even  for  his  want  of  perfect  acquaintance  witli. 
his  part.    This,  however,  at  one  point  led  to  a  confusion  which 
Herr  Seidl,  the  conductor,  was  not  over  prompt  to  remedy.  Herr 
Schelper  declaimed  and  sang — declaimed,  perhaps,  more  than 
sang — the  part  of  Alberich  with  considerable  success,  and  Herr 
Schlosser  gave  an  excellent  representation  of  Mime.    The  Rhine 
daughters  were  well  given  by  Erl.  Krauss,  Frl.  Kdafsky,  and  Frl» 
Scholze,  as  was  the  somewhat  thankless  part  of  Fricka  by  Frau 
Reicher-Kindermann.     Herr  Vogl's  performance,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  of  the  mischievous  Loge  can  hardly  be  over- 
praised.   The  scene  in  which  he  chaffs  the  other  gods  was  as  good 
as  posrible.  The  scenery  is  an  important  element  in  this  music-drama, 
far  more  important  indeed  than,  according  to  our  view,  scenery 
ought  to  be.    In  the  Rhcint/old  the  first  scene,  with  its  change 
from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the  Rhine,  and  then  to  the 
second    scene  of  an  open  district  on  mountain  heights,  waa 
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admirably  devised.  The  steam,  however,  which  is  more  freely- 
employed  in  the  Rheingold  than  iu  the  subsequent  dramas,  did  not 
work  with  complete  success.  Either  because  of  insufiicieut  pressure, 
or  of  an  overpowering  draught,  or  perhaps  of  both  causes  combined, 
it  failed  either  to  shroud  the  stajre  completely,  or  to  conceal  fully 
the  tigure  of  Alberich  in  his  transformations.  Yet  more  import- 
ant and  more  disappointing  than  this  was  the  performance  of  the 
orchestra  under  Herr  Seidl's  conductorship.  It  was  ill-balanced, 
and  seemed  too  often  a  means  for  producing  mere  blare  and  noise. 

Of  the  first  scene  of  Die  Wulkiire,  the  first  drama  of  the  trilogy, 
"we  have  already  spoken.  The  second  scene  passes  mainly  between 
Siegmund,  Sieglinde,  and  Briinuhilde,  Wotan's  favourite  amongst 
.the  Walkiire,  opening,  however,  with  a  tiresome  quarrel  between 
Wotan  and  Fricka,  the  result  of  which  is  that  Wotan  commands 
Briinnhilde  to  see  that  Siegmund  is  slain  in  his  impending  com- 
bat with  Huuding,  Sieglinde's  husband.  Briinnhilde,  however,  is 
touched  by  the  loves  of  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde,  and  resolves  to 
aid  Siegmund.  The  scene  closes  with  the  combat,  ill-managed 
enough,  and  with  Wotan's  intervention  to  carry  out  his  decree. 
Here,  in  the  address  to  Hunding — 

Geh'  hill'  Kneclit, 

Kuiee  vor  Fricka. 

Meld,  ihr  dass  Wotan's  Speer 

Geraclit,  was  Spott  ihr  sehut', — 

Geh'!-GeU'  !— 

Herr  Scaria  found  and  used  a  fine  opportunity ;  and  throughout 
the  scene  Frau  Vogl  (Briinnhilde)  displayed  unusual  vocal  and 
dramatic  feeling  and  power. 

Before  the  third  scene  we  have  the  celebrated  ride  of  the 
Walkyrie  played  in  the  orchestra,  and  not  played  so  well  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  scene  in  which  the  Walkiire  appear  after  this  is 
contusing,  and,  as  given  at  Her  Majesty's,  confused  in  stage- 
arrangement.  One  wearies  of  the  din  of  the  war-maidens'  shriek- 
ing, and  the  appearance  of  Wotan  upon  the  scene  does  not 
greatly  mend  matters.  He  is  as  usual  tiresome,  didactic,  and  at 
once  offensively  burdened  with  and  oflensively  free  from  scruples  ; 
and  the  music  assigned  to  him  illustrates  these  qualities  laithfuUy 
enough.  The  scene  of  the  "  Feuerzaub  ''  which  follows  upon  this 
goes  far  to  make  up  for  the  weariness  of  a  good  deal  that  has  pre- 
ceded it.  It  is  too  long  ;  too  long,  that  is,  for  the  dramatic  purpose 
which  we  are  to  believe  that  Ilerr  Wagner  has  always  in  view  ; 
but,  putting  aside,  as  one  does  while  listening  to  it,  the  folly  and 
injustice  of  Wotan's  condemnation  of  Briinnhilde,  the  situation  is 
■  charged  with  pathos  and  beautj',  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
end  ot  the  scene,  judged  from  the  composer's  own  standpoint  of 
intertwined  music  and  drama,  is  altogether  to  be  admired — is 
indeed  amongst  the  things  that  will  dwell  for  long  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  see  and  hear  it.  Die  Walkiire  must  not  be  dismissed 
without  a  reference  to  Herr  Niemann's  tine  acting,  declamation, 
and,  in  one  scene,  singing  of  Siegmund. 

Of  Sieijfried  we  find  it  possible  to  speak  with  less  mixed  admi- 
ration than  of  the  other  parts  of  the  drama.  The  composer, 
apart  from  the  involution  of  "  motives  "  which  is  never  absent, 
has  set  himself  to  show  us  a  free  fearless  boy,  brought  up  in 
the  forest,  carrying  the  blood  of  the  gods  iu  his  veins,  and  over- 
coming terrors  and  trials  with  all  the  joyonsness  and  courage  of  a 
splendid  youth  ;  and  he  has  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  intention 
for  the  most  part  admirably.  The  work  abounds  with  beautiful  pas- 
sages ;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  resent  the  ugliness  of  Mime's 
music,  which  illustrates  an  ugly  theme,  so  much  as  the  dreariness 
of  certain  other  themes  to  which  we  have  referred.  What  the 
efi'ect  of  the  drama  would  be  without  a  singer  equal  to  Herr  Vogl, 
who  appears  as  Siegfried,  and  who  is  the  life  and  light  of  the 
whole  thing,  it  might  perhaps  be  too  curious  to  inquire.  Ilerr 
■Schlosser's  Mime  again  deserves  special  praise  in  this,  and  notably 
for  the  scene  in  which,  meaning  to  say  fiattering  things,  he  is  com- 
pelled against  his  will  to  utter  his  real  and  atrocious  sentiments. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  drama  ends  with  a  scene  in  which 
two  such  admirable  singers  as  Frau  Vogl  and  Herr  Vogl  have  to 
attempt  a  feat  which  is  beyond  human  skill.  It  is  not  easy 
to  excuse  Herr  Wagner  for  setting  such  cruelly  impossible  tasks 
to  singers  who  would  do  more  than  justice  to  any  possible  music 
which  he  might  give  them  to  sing.  However,  Siegfried  is  for  the 
most  part  fufl  of  finely  illustrated  joyousness  and  movement ;  and 
in  the  music  written  for  Fafner  (als  Wurm),  and  bawled  through  a 
epeaking-trumpet  by  Herr  VV^iegand,  there  is  just  that  odd  priuii- 
tive  sense  of  humour  which  is  not  incompatible  with  the  utter 
absence  of  any  humour  of  a  wider  kind. 

Profound,  on  the  other  hand,  and  dreary  are  the  depths  of  gloom 
into  which  Gotterdiimmerwig,  the  last  and  longest  of  the  set  of 
dramas,  plunges  us.  In  this,  as  in  Siegfried,  extremely  judicious  cuts 
had  been  made  ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  cuttin" 
can  ever  make  Giitterdammerung  tolerable  as  a  stage  entertainment 
to  any  but  the  most  uncompromising  believers  in  everything  that 
HeiT  Wagner  chooses  to  do.  We  have  a  new  set  of  characters 
introduced,  and  their  ways  and  doings  are  not  one  whit  more 
attractive  or  interesting  than  the  doings  and  ways  of  Wotan  and 
his  crew,  who  tumble  to  pieces  with  Walhall  at  the  end  of  the 
drama  in  a  childishly  ineffective  red  transparency.  Siegfried  we 
have  still,  but  except  in  one  scene — a  charming  scene  between  him 
and  Briinnhilde,  charmingly  given  by  I  ran  Vogl  and  Herr  Vugl — 
all  the  attractiveness  has  gone  out  of  him.  He  is  under  just  such 
a  stupid  spell  as  compels  Wotan  to  some  of  his  most  stupid  deeds, 
and  there  is  no  touch  of  real  poetry  to  light  up  the  dreariness  of 
his  involuntary  misdoings.  There  is  also,  for  the  first  time,  a 
chorus  ;  and  one  wishes  that  this  first  time  had  never  come.  The 


end  of  the  drama  is  a  general  upsetting  and  destruction  of  every- 
thing— gods,  heroes,  and  all — and  neither  the  music  nor  the  stage 
arrangement  is  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  situation.  Wotan  is 
done  with  for  ever,  and  in  that  there  is  some  consolation. 

The  faults  of  such  a  work  as  this  are  patent  enough  ;  and  some 
of  the  grosser  faults  are  not  perhaps  tho  more  easily  pardoned 
because  the  beauties  are  also  patent  when  one  gets  to  them.  One 
cannot,  in  thinking  over  it,  but  admire  Herr  Wagner's  genius — for 
genius  we  certainly  take  it  to  be — and  his  extreme  laboriousness 
in  carrying  out  his  scheme  unflinchingly.  But  we  cannot  help  also 
regretting  the  perverse  misdirection  of  powers  which,  freed  from  the 
affectation  of  "  esoteric "  delight,  might  have  given  pleasure  to 
all  people  with  any  ear  for  music,  instead  of  becoming  a  point  of 
attack  for  ignorant  detractors,  a  weapon  of  oU'enco  for  equally 
ignorant  enthusiasts,  and  a  thing  which  is  calculated  to  fill  the, 
judicious  alternately  with  joy  and  with  despair.  Of  the  principal 
singers  and  of  the  orchestra  we  have  already  spoken.  As  to  Herr 
Seidl,  the  conductor — who  is  announced  to  be,  "  according  to 
Richard  Wagner's  own  opinion,  the  best  interpreter  of  his 
works  " — one  can  only  wonder  at  the  announcement,  when  one 
remembers  that  Herr  Wagner  has  heard  his  own  works  inter- 
preted by  Herr  Hans  Richter. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  JEANNETTE. 

AT  the  time  when  private  and  public  effort  in  England  are 
combining  to  send  out  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Leigh  Smith,  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  records,  in  gradual 
course  of  completion,  of  the  unfortunate  American  Arctic  ex- 
pedition which  three  years  ago  tried  the  North- Western  passage. 
Telegraphic  information  has  just  given  the  sad  news  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  commander  of  that  expedition,  with  his  men,  dead, 
in  their  attempts  to  reach  some  hospitable  rel'uge.  The  earlier 
and  more  fortunate  refugees  (if  the  severest  bodily  sufferings,  and 
in  one  case  apparently  hopeless  insanity',  can  be  called  more  for- 
tunate than  death)  have  told  their  story  in  a  connected  narrative, 
which  may  be  read  in  the  Standard  of  Thursday.  The 
crew  of  the  third  boat  is  yet  undiscovered  ;  but  even  the  most 
sanguine  critics  despair  of  any  discovery  more  cheerful  than  that 
which  has  just  been  made  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Be  Long.  If 
there  ever  was  a  geographical  expedition  which  resulted  in  utter 
failure,  it  was  this,  which  has  at  the  same  time  ended  so 
disastrously  in  respects  quite  other  than  geographical.  The  sup- 
posed discovery  of  the  insulation  of  Wrangel  Land  (an  insulation 
which  we  think  we  may  say  very  few  students  of  Arctic  matters 
doubted)  is  the  sole  fruit  whicli  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett's  vicarious 
enterprise  has  borne,  and  it  has  been  attained  at  a  relative  cost, 
which  exceeds  .almost  anything  recorded  in  the  heroic  but  fatal 
annals  of  Arctic  exploration.  There  are  not  wanting  persons  who 
decry  all  attempts  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  this  region,  who 
represent  them  as  idle  f'oolhardiuess  not  likely  in  any  case  to  be 
crowned  with  solid  success,  and  likely  to  result  in  the  loss  of 
valuable  lives.  An  examination  of  the  record  of  this  Litest  and 
most  ill-fated  expedition  will  not,  we  think,  bear  out  this  con- 
clusion, and  it  is,  therefore,  worth  making.  It  is  not  altogether 
a  pleasant  task,  and  iu  discharging  f  it  we  shall  have  to  say 
some  things  which  may  give  pain  to  those  concerned.  But  we 
are  convinced  that  to  England  at  least  there  has  been  no  more 
fruitful  nursery  both  of  heroic  endurance  and  of  the  sober  calcu- 
lating fortitude  which  is  ready  to  run  any  risk  for  a  sufficient 
return,  and  no  risk  whatever  for  a  return  which  is  not  sufficient, 
than  Arctic  exploration.  It  is  because  iu  Arctic  voyaging,  more 
than  in  any  other  pursuit,  the  same  qualities  are  required  of  a 
commander  which  are  required  of  the  captain  of  a  maji-ol-war  in 
his  ordinary  professional  work,  that  it  is  worth  the  while  of  a 
nation  which  hopes  still  to  rule  the  seas  to  attempt  it.  It  is 
because  anything  which  discredits  this  school  of  heroes  is  a 
national  misfortune  to  England  that  it  is  important  to  show  how, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  survivors,  tue  rules  were  ill 
observed  in  this  particular  instance. 

The  Jeannette,  as  our  readers  doubtless  know,  was  not  a  novice 
in  Arctic  travel.  Bought  by  the  proprietor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  for  the  purpose  of  Arctic  exploration,  she  had  alreadv,  as 
the  random,  and  under  Sir  Allen  Young's  management,  acQuired 
no  small  repute  as  au  Arctic  yacht.  She  was  fitted  out  "three 
years  ago,  and  despatched  from  San  Francisco  with  every  advan- 
tage that  money  could  procure.  Of  the  sufficiency  of  the  vessel 
herself,  which  seems  to  have  been  lately  called  in  question  in 
America,  Lieutenant  Danenhauer's  already  mentioned  account  in 
the -b'/fuff/a/Yns  proof  positive.  She  stood  constant  and  repeated 
ice  nips  for  nearly  two  years,  and  a  ship  that  will  do  that  will  do 
anything  that  can  be  reasonably  required  of  her  iu  Arctic  tra- 
velling. But,  iu  the  first  place,  her  size  seems  to  have  been 
absolutely  disproportioned  to  the  work  she  was  expected  to  do ; 
and,  in  the  second,  one  cardinal  principle  of  all  sound 
Arctic  exploration  —  that,  in  a  long  and  difiicult  voyage, 
the  eggs  should  not  be  all  put  in  One  basket  —  was  ignored. 
For  one  of  the  spirited  raids  into  the  outer  circle  of  the 
guarded  region  which  English  yachtsmen  are  fond  of  trying,  on 
the  chance  that  a  hitherto  undiscovered  path  may  be  opened  up, 
she  was  excellently  fitted.  But  that  a  complement  of  thirty-three 
men  all  told,  without  the  indefinable  sense  of  contidenGe  that  the 
presence  of  a  consort  gives,  should  face  a  three  years'  plunge  into 
the  unknown  with  all  the  hardships  of  cold,  half-yearly  darkness, 
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and  the  like,  was,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  an  unreasonable  expec- 
tation. Another  fatal  error  appears  to  have  been  that  the 
treacherous  mechanical  aids  of  modern  science  were  too  much 
relied  on.  Electric  lights  and  steam  donkey-eufcines,  and  other 
things  of  the  kind,  are  excellent  things  in  their  kind  in  the  con- 
ditions of  civilized  life,  with  a  coal  merchant  and  an  engineer's 
shop  perpetually  round  the  corner.  But  they  are  but  rotten  reeds 
in  the  primal  wilderness  of  frost  and  snow.  However,  this  may 
be  said  to  be  conjecture.  Let  us  look  at  Lieutenant  Danen- 
hauer's  own  account.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  it 
is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  we  make  unfavourable 
criticism  on  the  conduct  of  men  who  have  paid  for  any  mistakes 
they  made  with  their  lives,  and  who  were  at  worst  simply  trying 
to  do  their  utmost  for  their  employers.  But  we  are  convinced 
that  the  result  of  the  perusal  of  this  account  on  the  minds  of  all 
persons  who  are  either  practically  or  by  historical  experience 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  the  task  in  which  Lieutenant 
De  Long  and  his  companions  were  engaged  will  be  simple  wonder 
at  the  astounding  failure  of  ability  to  realiEe  the  situation  and  the 
things  to  be  done.  The  Jeamiette  took  the  Behring's  Straits  route, 
and  when  she  was  through  that  passage  turned  to  the  west.  She 
had  left  San  Francisco  on  the  Sth  of  July  ;  she  experienced  on  the 
coast  between  Siberia  and  Herald  Island  a  remarkable  and 
ominous  inability  to  discover  her  whereabouts,  and  before  she 
had  been  more  than  two  months  out  she  got  locked  in 
a  floe,  whence,  allowing  for  the  drifting  of  the  ice,  she 
never  emerged.  In  January  i8So  the  ship  sprang  a  leak,  and 
perpetual  pumping  had  to  be  resorted  to.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  of  that  year  she  simply  drifted  back  again  over  the  path 
she  had  previously  traversed.  Little  game  turned  up,  and  the 
winter  and  summer  of  1880-I  monotonously  recapitulated  that 
of  1879-S0,  except  that  there  was  still  less  game.  Good  discipline 
was  kept,  and  the  usual  recreations  of  Arctic  life  were  resorted  to ; 
but  the  suiallness  of  the  ship  and  the  fewness  of  the  crew  naturally 
deprt.ssed  spirits  which  in  any  case  mij^ht  not  have  been  too 
high.  At  lust  after  twenty-two  months'  imprisonment  they  took 
to  the  boats,  and  made  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lena.  The  hardships 
of  mixed  boat  and  sledge  travelling  every  reader  of  Arctic  travels 
knows.  The  miserable  ill-luck  which  made  these  particular 
travellers  take  the  wrong  turn  when  they  were  within  reach  of 
friendly,  if  not  very  civilized,  society  is  one  of  those  things  which 
fate  determines. 

But  the  point  which  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  has  the 
requisite  knowledge  is  that  no  prudent  commander  would  have 
attempted  to  stand  a  second  winter  under  the  circumstances. 
After  the  experiences  of  September  1 879- July  1880,  it  must  have 
been  evident  to  any  experienced  Arctic  traveller  that  the  game 
was  up.  The  ship  had  sprung  a  serious  leak,  and  the  means  re- 
sorted to  for  meeting  that  leak  had  drawn  heavily  on  the  fuel. 
The  comparative  absence  of  game,  even  at  the  best  time  of  the 
twelvemonth,  showed  that  they  were  in  a  singularly  inhospi- 
table district.  The  miscarriage  of  the  astronomical  calculations, 
and  the  iidmitted  variations  of  the  compass,  added  to  the 
difiiculty,  nut  merely  of  extricating  the  vessel,  but  of  doing 
anything  which  could  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
surierin;.'S  incurred  in  staying.  Most  of  all,  the  unyield- 
ing character  of  the  ice,  and  the  simple  see-saw  backwards 
and  lorwards  which  was  the  result  of  a  twelvemonth's  ex- 
perience showed  that  the  chances  of  the  future  were  small 
in  the  extreme.  It  does  not  appear  (though  perhaps  the  ne- 
cessarily condensed  account  which  we  have  before  us  may  be 
laulty  in  this  respect)  that  any  sledge  expeditions  of  importance 
were  sent  out ;  indeed,  the  smallness  of  the  complement  made 
such  expeditions  impossible  or  very  diflicult.  All  these  things 
being  taken  together,  the  second  year's  stay  in  the  ice  becomes 
almost  incomprehensible.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fatal  Micawberish  hope  that  something  will  turn  up  which  has  in 
such  cases  lost  so  many  gallant  lives,  and  wrecked  so  many  pro- 
mising projects.  It  is  the  essence  of  an  Arctic  explorer  to  kuow 
when  the  game  is  up  and  when  the  game  is  not  up.  In  this  case 
Bvery thing  seems  to  show  that  the  game,  as  far  as  the  Jeannette 
was  concerned,  was  up  when  her  first  year  of  sojourn  in  the 
!ce  was  completed,  and  that  the  journey  to  the  mainland  ought  to 
have  then  been  attempted,  when  provisions  were  still  ample, 
when  the  spirits  of  the  men  were  _\et  unbroken,  and  when  their 
bodily  health  had  not  had  to  stand  the  frightful  strain  of  a  second 
winter  of  darkness,  confinement,  and  fretting. 

There  is  a  moral  to  be  drawn  liom  this  lamentable  story,  or, 
exce|.t  Iro.n  the  mere  desire  of  dealing  with  what  is  sensational,  it 
would  not  be  worth  handling  aD  all.  The  moral  is — that  these 
private  adventure  explorations  in  circumstances  so  dangerous  as 
those  ol  Arctic  travel  are  mistakes,  unless  the  adventurer  goes 
himself.  We  are  not  concerned  to  give  anything  but  the 
utmost  encouragement  to  such  ventures  as  those  of  Sir  Allen 
Young  and  Mr.  Leigh  Smith.  There  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition gives  the  greatest  guarantee  he  possibly  can  give— 
his  own  lile.^  On  the  other  hand,  in  public  expeditions  con- 
ducted b\  officers  of  a  responsible  Government,  there  is  very  little 
temptation  to  foolhardiness.  The  leader  knows  very  well  that  his 
■first  res,  ousibility  is  the  responsibility  of  not  und»ly  risking  his 
crew,  and  ih  .t  anything  will  be  pardoned  rather  than  that.  But 
when  a  private  person,  presumably  interested  only  in  the  chance 
of  having  a  ijreat  discovery  somehow  tacked  on  to  his  name,  equips 
explorers  for  an  adventure  of  such  risk  and  requiring  so  much  com- 
bined diinijg  and  discretion  as  an  Arctic  voya-e,  the  position  of  the 
commander  is  a  very  unpleasant  one.    He  feels  himself  bound  to 


give  his  owner  a  run  for  his  money ;  he  is  reluctant  to  quit  the 
quest  without  something  solid  and  sounding,  likely  to  satisfy 
the  non-expert  mind.  He,  therefore,  hopes  against  hope,  sacri- 
fices himself,  and  in  that  sacrifice  includes  the  sacrifice  of  the 
men  under  his  charge.  Such  a  thing  is  something  like  a 
public  misfortune,  and  though  in  the  present  instance  it  does 
not  concern  England,  and  has  to  do  with  a  form  of  osten- 
tation which  is  not  specially  English,  it  is  of  importance  to 
us  because  the  kind  of  enterprise  which  it  tends  to  bring  into 
discredit  is  more  identified  with  England  than  with  any  other 
nation.  Of  late  years  we  have  hardly  held  our  own  in  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  adventure,  and  this  is  unfortunate,  for  reasons 
already  mentioned.  Let  us  by  all  means  strive  to  run  up  the 
Union  Jack  on  either  Pole,  if  we  can.  But  in  doing  so  let  the 
effort  be  made  either  with  the  guarantee  of  personal  effort  or  with 
that  of  public  responsibility.  Advertising  is  a  great  and  useful 
discovery  ;  but  this  particular  branch  of  the  art  strikes  us  as  not 
worth  cultivating,  and  indeed  as  being  one  the  cultivation  of  which 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  likely  to  inflict  not  a  little  detriment  oa 
the  State. 


THE  CITY  CHURCHES. 

WE  called  attention  about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  not  at  all  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  design  which  has  been  sedulously  advo- 
cate! for  some  twenty  years  past — though  happily  as  yet  with  very 
partial  results — for  a  wholesale  destruction  of  the  City  churches. 
The  debate  on  the  subject  last  Tuesday  in  the  House  of  LordB 
seems  strikingly  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  argument  we  then 
urged,  in  connexion  with  an  unofficial  and  ingeniously  misleading 
"census-table  "  which  had  been  put  forward  and  commended  with, 
considerable  flourishes  of  trumpets  to  the  notice  of  its  readers  by 
the  iSt.  James's  Gazette,  with  the  double  view  apparently  of  show- 
ing how  much  better  the  Dissenting  chapels  in  the  City  were  at- 
tended than  the  parish  churches,  and  how  little  use  there  was  ia 
retaining  the  latter.    We  need  not  repeat  here  our  exposure  of  the 
many  transparent  fallacies  deduced  from  these  "  remarkable  and 
interesting  figures  " ;  but  we  are  afraid  from  what  he  said,  or 
rather  from  what  he  did  not  say,  the  other  day,  that  the  Bishop  of 
London  is  still  very  far  from  appreciating  the  real  state  of  the 
case.    lie  reminded  the  House  that  in  i860  his  predecessor  in 
the  see,  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  got  a  permissive 
Act  passed  for  the  Union  of  Benefices,  under  which  nine  churchea 
had  been  pulled  down,  and  that  as  strenuous  opposition  was 
ottered  to  the  working  of  the  Act — we  suspect  he  is  mistaken 
in  ascribing  it  mainly  to  the  Liberation  Society — he  had  himself 
introduced  a  compulsory  Bill  in  1872,  which  passed  the  House 
of  Lords  but  broke  down  in  the  Commons.    The  Bishop  added 
that  the  present  Bill  was  identical  with  the  unfortunate  one  of 
1872,  but  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  ofl'er  any  new  argi> 
ments  in  its  support.    Neither  did  Earl  Onslow,  whoso  estimate 
of  the  facts  seemed  to  be  exclusively  based  on  the  St.  James's 
Gazette  returns,  but  who  suggested  a  Royal  Commission  as  a  more 
satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  a  subject  requiring  further 
investigation  than  a  Bill.    In  this  view  Lord  Midleton,  who  con- 
tented himself  with  repeating  the  stock  arguments  on  one  side 
and  ignoring  the  answers  to  them,  did  not  concur,  as  he  wished 
for  no  further  evidence.    The  only  speech  which  even  attempted 
to  grapple  with  the  question,  or  threw  any  fresh  light  on  it,  was 
that  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  who,  without  positively  asserting  that  no 
legislation  was  required,  pointed  out  unanswerable  objections  both 
to  the  details  and  the  main  principle  of  the  Bishop  of  London's 
Bill.    With  minute  particulars  we  need  not  concern  ourselves 
here.    The  really  important  question  is  whether  the  fundamental 
assumption  underlying  this  whole  contention  for  destroying  the 
old  City  churches  and  transferring  their  clergy  and  endowments 
to  the  suburbs  can  be  accepted  as  correct.    \Ve  have  more  than 
once   before  now  shown  conclusively  that  it  cannot,  and  ia 
doing  so  have  dwelt  substantially  on  the  very  same  arguments 
urged  with  so  much  force  on  Tuesday  by  Lord  Carnarvon.  It 
is  argued  that,  while  the  City  parishes  are  numerous,  the  per- 
manent  population  is  scanty  and  diminishing,  and  the  church 
accommodation  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  actual  wants. 
"  Within  the  City  proper,"  according  to  the  Times,  "  it  is  diffi- 
cult, not  to  say  impossible,  to  find  worshippers  for  the  churches 
and,  "  such  being  the  case,  what  can  be  more  natural  thaa 
that"  the  churches  should  be  demolished  and  the  endowments 
follow  the  population  ?    It  has  been  proved  on  former  occasions 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  and  inaccuracy  in  these 
statements,  even  as  regards  Sunday  services — which,  be  it  remem- 
bered, are  the  only  services  taken  into  account  either  by  bishops 
or  newspaper  advocates  of  the  proposed  change;  but  that  is  by  no 
means  the  only  or  the  main  objection  to  their  proposal  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  ;  on  the  ffisthetic  aspect  of  the  question  we 
shall  have  a  word  to  say  presently. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  City  churches  are  ill  attended  on 
Sundays,  though  not  so  ill  attended  as  it  suits  special  pleaders  to 
represent.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  only,  if  indeed  the  chief, 
cause  for  this  scanty  attendance  is  to  be  found  in  the  sparse 
population  of  the  City  ;  it  is  not  true  that  the  continued  or 
increasing  operation  of  this  cause  can  be  safely  reckoned  upon  ; 
and  least  of  all  is  it  true  that  Sunday  worship  is  by  any  means 
the  sole  object  for  which  these  churches  exist  and  ought  to  be 
preserved.  It  was  pointed  out  by  a  correspondent  of  the  St. 
Janus' s  Gazette,  at  the  time  of  tfie  publication  of  the  skilfolly 
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manipulated  census  above  referred  to,  that  the  well-known 
healthiDess  of  the  situation  might  not  improbably  lead  here- 
after to  the  occupation  of  many  of  the  thousands  of  flats  and 
chambers  in  the  City  now  unlet  for  dwelling  purposes ;  and 
Lord  Carnarvon  reinlorced  this  consideration  by  observing  that 
"a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the  inhabited  house  duty  would 
make  a  vast  change  in  the  number  of  permanent  inhabitants  in 
the  City,  and  would  consequently  largely  increase  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  district  and  the  dill'erent  congregations  of  the  various 
churches."  On  this  ground  alone  the  folly  of  pulling  down 
churches,  the  site  of  which  once  lost  could  never  be  recovered,  is 
sulKciently  obvious.  And  it  is  worth  remembering,  in  view  of  the 
claptrap  often  talked  on  the  subject,  that  even  now  the  number  of 
churches  is  considerably  short  of  what  it  was  formerly.  Of  the 
98  parish  churches  within  the  walls  of  London  before  the  Great 
Five  no  less  than  85  were  burnt  down,  and  of  these  only  50  were 
rebuilt  by  Wren  ;  the  present  number  therefore  represents  barely 
two-thirds  of  the  original  complement.  Nor  are  those  which 
remain  left  empty  because  no  worshippers  can  he  found  near,  so 
much  as  because  the  convenience  of  worshippers  is  for  the  most 
part  systematically  neglected.  To  cite  Lord  Carnarvon's  words:— 
Even  as  it  was,  however,  the  churches  were  comparatively  deserted,  not 
because  they  were  too  numerous,  but  because  the  necessary  services  to 
meet  the  wa'nts  of  very  large  classes  were  not  provided.  There  was,  for 
instance,  a  large  class'of  professional  men  who  came  into  the  Ciiy  in  the 
morning  and  who  left  it  in  the  evening,  who  would  be  glad  to  attend  daily 
services  if  they  were  performed  at  certain  times  of  the  day.  Instead  of 
that  course  being  adopted,  however,  the  custom  was  only  to  open  the  City 
churches  on  Sundays,  and  to  keep  them  closed  during  the  week.  There 
had  always  been  a  large  attendance  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  saints'  and 
other  days  when  service  was  performed  in  that  noble  place  of  worship,  and 
statistics"  showed  that  when  one  of  the  large  City  churches  in  a  leading 
thoroughfare  had  been  thrown  open  for  public  worship  during  Lent  some 
50,000  persons  had  attended. 

We  may  add  that  a  .short  midday  service  held  on  all  week-days 
throughout  the  year  in  a  side  chapel  of  St.  Paul's,  and  originally 
commenced  in  compliance  with  the  e.xpress  request  of  several 
business  men  in  the  City,  is  largely  attended,  while  the  sermons 
preached  under  the  dome  at  the  same  hour  during  Lent  and 
Advent  attract  an  audience  of  some  thousands.  It  looks  at  first 
sight  rather  strange  that  it  should  have  been  left  to  an  outsider, 
who  avowedly  does  not  speak  as  a  Churchman,  and  is  indeed 
careful  to  inform  "  the  priests  of  a  grand  historic  Church  "  to  whom 
he  appeals  that  he  has  himself  deliberately  abandoned  the  faith 
they  hold,"  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  prelates  and  clergy  what  one 
might  have  supposed  would  to  religious  believers,  or  at  least  to 
religious  Anglicans,  be  little  more  than  a  truism.  Yet  it  was  Mr. 
Kegan  Paul  who  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  two  years  ago  came 
forward  to  remind  those  who  are  conducting  this  crusade  against 
the  City  churches  that  religion  can  hardly  be  considered,  especially 
liy  the  pastors  of  a  Church  which  provides  daily  offices  in  her 
Prayer-Book,  a  mere  Sunday  luxury,  and  that  there  is  in  truth 
no  spot  in  the  world  where  an  earnest  and  discreet  clergyman 
would  find  such  great  opportunities  of  usefulness  as  in  the  City 
"  among  the  young,  the  active,  the  intellectual,  the  sceptical,  and 
the  curious — in  lact  among  just  those  classes  the  parson  hardly 
ever  gets  at."  But,  obvious  as  is  the  force  of  such  reasoning,  it 
appears  to  this  day  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  apprehension  of 
those  with  whom  the  chief  responsibility  rests  in  this  matter. 

It  is  perhaps  only  a  mark  of  characteristic  ingenuity  in  the 
Times  to  quote  as  no  less  significant  "  for  its  own  destructive  j 
argument  than  the  alleged  paucity  of  worshippers  in  City  churches  - 
certain  statistics  concerning  the  incumbents  which  had  been 
brought  forward  by  Lord  Carnarvon  for  a  precisely  opposite  pur- 
pose. "  Significant "  undoubtedly  these  statistics  are ;  the  question 
is  what  they  signify.    Lord  Carnarvon  observes  : — 

One  substantial  ground  of  complaint,  however,  in  connexion  with  these 
City  benefices  was  the  non-residence  of  the  City  clergy.  According  to  a 
return  ■Ahich  had  been  furnished  on  the  motion  of  the  noble  marquis  behind 
him,  it  appeared  that  of  these  clergymen  31  resided  in  the  Citj-,  25  in  the 
country,  13  in  the  suburbs,  and  that  five  had  no  address  at  all.  Jt  tvas  no 
wonder  that  in  these  circumstances  tlie  City  churc/ies  sluiuld  be  abandoned 
by  their  congregations. 

We  have  purposely  italicized  the  last  .sentence,  which  contains  the 
speaker's  comment  on  the  facts.  The  Times'  writer,  with  these 
words  staring  him  in  the  face,  proceeds,  after  giving  the  previous 
sentence,  to  add,  as  though  still  quoting  Lord  Carnarvon,  that  "  if 
a  church  does  not  require  a  resident  incumbent,  it  has  no  very 
strong  claims  to  a  separate  parochial  existence."  Be  it  so  ;  but  the 
very  point  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  argument,  as  of  Mr.  Kegan  Paul's 
before  him,  is  that  these  deserted  churches  do  "  require  "  what 
unfortunately  they  do  not  possess,  or,  in  other  words,  that  if  the 
incumbents  did  their  duty  by  residing  in  their  parishes  they  would 
find  plenty  of  work  ready  to  their  hand.  We  can  illustrate  this 
by  a  little  fact  which  came  to  our  knowledge  the  other  day.  A 
poor  man  living  in  the  heart  of  the  City  was  visited  during  his  last 
illness  by  a  resident  dignitary,  who  had  no  parochial  cure  and  had 
only  quite  incidentally  heard  of  his  existence,  but  whose  minis- 
trations he  thankfully  accepted ;  his  house  was  situated  at  the 
meeting-point  of  three  City  parishes,  but  he  assured  his  visitor 
that  he  did  not  know  by  sight  the  incumbent  of  any  one  of 
them,  and  that  no  clergyman  had  ever  come  near  him,  though 
he  had  lived  there  for  eleven  years,  and  he  had  consequently  lap^  1 
into  a  sort  of  practical  heathenism.  We  quite  agree  with  the 
Times  that  facts  like  this  are  very  "  significant,"  but  to  our  mind 
they  signify  just  the  opposite  lesson  to  that  embodied  in  the 
Bishop  of  London's  Bill.  It  is  easy  enough  to  dispose  of  the  su"- 
gestion  of  any  possible  uses  for  a  church  or  its  minister  besides 


the  performance  of  Sunday  service  by  airily  assuming  that  "  the 
Reformation  must  have  made  sad  havoc  with  them."  To  seek  a 
precise  account  of  "  the  real  intentions  of  the  founders  of  the  City 
churches"  may  be  a  diflicult  and  not  perhaps  very  profitable 
speculation,  and  there  were,  no  doubt,  some  usages  of  mediseval 
devotion  which  nobody  would  desire  to  revive  at  the  present  day. 
But  still,  as  we  observed  some  years  ago  while  pleading  on  archi- 
tectural and  sesthetic  grounds  for  the  preservation  of  Wren's 
churches,  there  are  many  practical  purposes,  such  as  making  them 
the  religious  centres  of  Guilds,  Confraternities,  and  the  like,  for 
which  even  those  edifices  not  an}'  longer  required  for  ordinary 
parochial  worship  might  be  utilized.  To  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving them  for  their  historical  and  architectural  interest  the  Times 
itself  is  not  blind,  and  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  of  Lords  pro- 
vides very  inadequately  even  for  this  limited  security  against  what 
Carlyle — who  was  neither  an  ecclesiastic  nor  an  "  oasthete  " — 
denounced  as  "  a  sordid,  nay  sinful,  piece  of  barbarism."  But  it 
would  be  a  scarcely  less  sinful  piece  of  stupidity,  if  not  of  bar- 
barism, to  retain  the  edifices  and  make  no  religious  use  of  thetn. 
For  the  preservation  of  the  churchyards — which  is  important  in  an 
.•esthetic  and  sanitary  no  less  than  a  religious  poiut  of  vievy  in  the 
heart  of  a  crowded  city — the  Bill  does  afi'ect  to  provide,  but  it 
may  reasonably  be  questioned  how  long  sites  of  such  high  com- 
mercial value  would  be  left  intact  when  the  buildings  to  which 
they  owed  their  sacredness  and  their  historical  interest  had  dis- 
appeared. Nor  can  we  readily,  appreciate  the  force  of  the  stereo- 
typed argument,  repeated  the  other  day  for  the  hundredth  time  by 
Lord  Midleton,  that  "  no  adequate  means  exist  for  meeting  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  the  ever-increasing  population  beyond  the 
City  boundaries  "  except  by  alienating  to  their  service  the  endow- 
ments of  the  City  churches.  Why  cannot  the  suburban  settlers 
do  what  their  forefathers  in  the  City  did  before  them,  and  what 
the  denizens  of  all  other  newly  inhabited  districts  have  to  do,  and 
provide  churches  and  clergy  for  themselves?  We  dispute  alike 
the  justice  and  the  expediency  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and 
if  Peter  is  proved,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  have  done  his  work 
negligently,  that  is  an  excellent  reason  for  reforming,  not  for  sup- 
pressing, him. 


MOUNTAINEERING. 

THE  Alpine  Journal  for  May  contains  the  concluding  portion 
of  Mr.  Whymper's  account  of  his  ascents  of  the  Andes  of 
Ecuador.  In  preceding  numbers  which  have  been  noticed  in  these 
columns,  he  has  told  how  he  reached  the  summits  of  nine  great 
mountains,  only  two  of  which  had  been  ascended  before.  After 
getting  with  very  great  difficulty  to  the  top  of  Chimborazo,  of 
which  he  made  beyond  all  doubt  the  first  ascent,  he  scaled  in 
rapid  succession  Corazon,  Cotopaxi,  Sincholagua,  Antisana,  the 
hitrhest  peaks  of  Pichinqua,  Cayanbe,  Sara-Urcu,  and  Cotocachi, 
failing  only  on  one  peak,  Illiniza.  In  making  these  ascents,  and 
in  journeying  through  an  uncivilized  and  sparsely  populated 
country,  the  climate  of  which  is  most  detestable,  Mr.  Whymper 
endured,  it  may  be  imagined,  no  small  hardships,  and  shortly  after 
the  ascent  of  Cotopaxi  his  overtaxed  strength  gave  way,  .and  he 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Quito  for  rest  and  medical  aid.  With  a 
brief  account  of  his  stay  there,  the  last  chapter  of  his  narrative 
ended.  He  now  describes  how,  his  health  being  restored,  he  went 
forth  from  Quito  as  much  bent  as  ever  on  ascents,  and  how  he 
succeeded  by  strenuous  effort  in  reaching  various  places  where  the 
presence  of  man  does  not  seem  to  have  been  contemplated  by 
nature. 

His  first  expedition  was  a  failure,  the  same  irritating  peaks  which 
had  defeated  him  before  baffling  him  a  second  time.  After  the 
ascent  of  Cotocachi  he  had  despatched  the  two  Carrels  to  ascend 
the  stubborn  Illiniza,  and,  when  he  had  been  a  day  or  two  at 
Quito,  J.  A.  Carrel  appeared  with  the  news  that  the  deed  was  done. 
Having  been  defeated  on  this  mountain,  Mr.  Whymper  n.aturally 
desired  to  ascend  it  himself,  and  ho  made  straight  for  it  on 
leaving  the  unpleasant  capital.  On  June  9,  1880,  he  and  his 
guides  started  for  the  summit,  and,  after  making  their  way  over 
glazed  rocks  and  up  a  dilRcult  ridge,  arrived  at  the  terminal 
glacier,  and  got  to  a  point  56.925  feet  high,  and  some  250  feet 
below  the  summit.  Here,  however,  owing  to  the  high  wind  .and 
to  the  very  dangerous  state  of  the  ice  cornice  above  him,  Mr. 
Whymper  thought  it  best  to  turn  ;  and  clearly  he  exercised  a  wise 
discretion  in  doing  so,  as,  had  he  gone  on,  a  very  rapid  descent 
would  probably  have  saved  him  from  all  further  trouble  on  that  or 
any  other  mountain.  As  it  was  clear  that  a  considerable  period  of 
fine  weather  would  be  necessary  to  get  the  ice  into  better  condi- 
tion, and  as  fine  weather  in  Ecuador  is  about  as  probable  as 
weather  which  satisfies  farmers  in  England,  Mr.  Whymper  wisely 
determined  not  to  waste  time  in  sighing  at  the  foot  of  a  peak 
which  was  for  awhile  inaccessible,  and  went  off  to  seek  peril 
and  discomfort  elsewhere.  He  was  not  lono-  in  tindino- 
what  he  desired.  After  travelling  through  a  most  un- 
pleasant country,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  a  native  pro- 
prietor who  ottered  100  square  miles  of  land  for  14/.  to  put  a  price 
on  a  volcano  he  happened  to  own,  the  English  explorer  got  to  the 
valley  between  Chimborazo  and  Carihuairazo,  a  mountain  nearly 
17,000  feet  high.  This  he  shortly  stsirted  to  ascend,  accompanied 
by  his  guides,  and  by  a  dog  of  mountaineering  instincts  who  was 
determined  to  make  a  first  ascent.  The  result  of  the  expedition 
was  disappointing.  After  ascending  an  extremely  steep  slope  and 
passing  through  a  gap  in  a  huge  cornice,  the  travellers  found  them- 
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selves  on  what  was  clearly  a  summit;  but,  as  usual,  a  thick  mist 
prevented  them  from  seeing:  anything:.  After  their  return  to  camp 
the  clouds  opened  for  a  time,  and  Jlr.  Whymper  saw  that  he  had 
been  on  the  western  peak  of  Oarihuairazo,  which  is  lower  than 
the  two  eastern  ones.  However,  he  suffered  greatly  from  snow 
blindness,  so  that  his  time  was  not  altogether  wasted ;  and  he  was 
destined  to  be  shortly  consoled  I'or  failure,  or  comparative  failure, 
and,  while  making  a  successful  ascent,  to  be  rendered  liideously 
uncomfortable  in  a  totally  novel  and  unexpected  manner.  He 
greatly  desired,  it  seems,  to  close  his  expeditions  in  the  Andes 
with  a  second  ascent  of  Chimborazo,  hoping  presumably  that  if  he 
again  reached  the  summit  he  might  perhaps  enjoy  a  view  such  as 
no  one  had  ever  gazed  on  before.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  and 
his  men  had  recovered  from  snow  blindness,  he  crossed  a  depression 
in  the  col  connecting  Oarihuairazo  with  Chimborazo,  and  camped  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Litter  mountain,  at  what  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  agreeable  spot  he  found  in  the  Andes.  Although  it  was 
14,360  feet  high,  humming-birds  and  butterflies  fluttered  around 
him,  and  for  once  the  e.xplorers  must  have  had  a  pleasant  evening. 
The  non-delectable  mountains  had,  however,  a  striking  surprise  in 
store  for  them. 

From  the  abode  of  the  humming-bird  and  butterfly  they  made 
a  circuitous  progress  up  the  great  slopes,  and  camped  at  the  height 
of  15,950  feet.  The  summit  of  Chimborazo  was  now,  according  to 
Mr.  VVhympers  measurement,  4,567  feet  above  them,  and  Mr. 
Whymper  judged  tliat  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  ascent 
fiom  his  second  resting-place  in  one  day.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
July  3  he  started  with  his  followers,  the  weather  being  beautiful, 
and  Cotopaxi  and  Illiuiza,  more  than  sixty  miles  away,  distinctly 
visible.  Soon,  however,  the  true  character  of  the  climate  of  the 
Andes  asserted  itself.  A  strong  and  bitterly  cold  wind  sprang  up ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  Cotopaxi  amiably  began  an  eruption,  of 
which  the  travellers  were  shortly  to  get  the  full  benetit.  Mr. 
Whymper  says: — "Column  of  black,  inky  smoke  rose  with  immense 
rapidity  20,000  feet  above  the  lip  of  the  crater,  was  then  caught  by 
an  easterly  wind,  borne  at  right  angles  to  its  former  course ; 
then  was  taken  by  a  northerly  wind,  and  carried  down  upon  us." 
It  took  a  little  time,  however,  for  the  stream  of  fine  ashes  to  re.ach 
Chimborazo  ;  and  the  explorers,  with  no  very  great  difficulties  to 
contend  with  in  their  upward  course,  made  good  progress.  Before 
noon  they  struck  their  old  track  ;  and  as  the  snow,  though  soft, 
was  not  nearly  so  soft  as  they  had  found  it  before,  thej'  traversed 
it  without  any  very  severe  labour  ;  and,  after  less  than  two  hours' 
work,  Mr.  Whymper  had  the  gratification  of  reaching  for  a  second 
time  the  summit  of  Chimborazo.  He  found  the  staff  which  he 
had  planted  on  his  previous  ascent  still  standing ;  and  "  in  con- 
nexion with  it  there  was,"  he  says,  "  the  singular  circumstance 
that  Nature  had  built  a  wall  of  ice  on  the  eastern  side,  as  if  to 
protect  it.  The  wall  was  si.x  or  seven  feet  long,  and  two  feet 
thick,  and  rose  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  pole."  Nature's 
gracious  mood  had,  however,  disappeared  before  the  day  of  the 
second  ascent.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  explorers  on  the 
summit  the  ash  from  Cotopaxi  began  to  fall,  and  soon  the  fine 
dust  blackened  the  plateau  all  over.  It  penetrated  everywhere, 
and  covered  everything,  filling  the  working  parts  of  the  instru- 
ments, rendering  photography  a  failure,  and  making  it  difficult 
even  to  eat.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  seen  through  the  gritty 
cloud  ;  and  thus,  as  Mr.  AVhymper  says,  in  pathetic  and  justifiable 
italics,  his  "  last  ascent  in  Ecuador,  like  the  Jirst  one,  and  all  the 
intermediate  ones,  rendered  no  view  from  the  summit."  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  ashes,  and  of  a  bitterly  cold  wind,  he  stayed  on 
the  darkened  plateau  more  than  an  hour,  and  took  a  careful  baro- 
metrical observation.  During  the  descent  the  ashes  from  Cotopaxi 
were  falling  so  quickly  that  the  travellers  might  have  missed  the 
right  track  had  they  not  taken  the  precaution  when  ascend- 
ing of  planting  sticks  to  mark  the  line.  Aided  by  these,  they 
descended  without  difficulty  ;  but  on  arriving  at  camp  found  the 
tent  not  only  covered  but  filled  with  ashes,  so  that  everything  had 
to  be  taken  out  and  beaten.  "  Thus  ended,"  says  Mr.  Whymper, 
"  the  most  notable  day's  mountaineering  I  ever  had.  _  Everything 
was  carried  out  without  hitch.  It  was  our  last  ascent  in  Ecuador." 
From  the  camp  he  continued  bis  tour  of  Chimborazo,  and  when 
he  had  examined  it  sufficiently,  made  for  Guayaquil,  whence  he 
proceeded  home  by  the  customary  route. 

Respecting  the  advisableness  of  making  such  expeditions  as  his 
in  the  Andes,  opinions  will  probably  difler  much.  It  may  be  said 
that  Mr,  Whymper  saw  nothing  during  bis  ascents,  and  that, 
as  even  a  mountain  view  was  not  obtained,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  result  was  gained  by  persevering  in  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Whymper  made 
his  journey  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  Andes  of  Ecuador, 
and  that,  if  he  had  desisted  when  he  found  what  the  climate 
was,  and  how  small  was  the  chance  of  that  fine  weather  with- 
out which  mountain  climbing  is  most  tedious  and  trying,  he 
■might  have  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  mild  travellers  dis- 
^mayed  by  any  serious  discomfort  or  difficulty,  of  whom  this 
country  now  produces  a  large  number.  As  it  was,  he  persevered 
with  the  most  dogged  and  unflinching  resolution,  and  in  finding  his 
way  up  peaks  of  which  nothing  was  known  he  showed  extraor- 
dinary skill.  He  was,  moreover,  able  to  do  some  valuable  work. 
He  ascertained  a  large  number  of  altitudes,  added  to  geographical 
knowledge,  and,  as  appears  from  passages  in  his  diary,  made 
large  collections  which  are  probably  of  considerable  value.  His 
journey,  therefore,  yielded  good  fruit,  and  resulted  in  more  than 
merely  reaching  mountain  tops ;  and,  as  it  is  quite  unlike  any 
Other  journey  that  has  ever  hitherto  been  made,  it  is  to  be  hoped 


that  his  present  curt  record  will  be  succeeded  by  a  more  ample 
narrative,  in  which  he  will  take  his  own  Scrambles  in  the  Alpg  for 
a  model,  and  tell  at  length  of  his  very  remarkable  expedition  in 
the  Andes  of  Ecuador. 

Almost  coincident,  as  it  happens,  with  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Wiiymper's  description  of  his  second  ascent  of  Chimborazo 
has  been  the  arrival  of  news  of  a  remarkable  ascent  in  another 
far-ofl'  region  by  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club.  From  the 
New  Zealand  papers  it  appears  that  Mr.  Green,  a  clergyman 
who  journeyed  to  the  antipodes  wholly  or  partly  for  the  sake 
of  ascending  Mount  Cook,  has  reached  the  summit  of  that 
mountain.  Like  Mr.  Whymper,  Mr.  Green  took  his  guides 
out  with  him,  and  they  seem  to  have  rendered  him  admirable 
service.  From  an  account  given  in  the  South  Canterbury  Times, 
it  appears  that  Mr.  Green  and  his  men  first  reached  with 
some  difliculty  what  is  called  "the  junction  of  the  Tasmaa 
glacier  with  Mount  Cook,  '  and  camped  at  this  point,  after  leaving 
which  they  had  apparently  to  camp  out  again  before  attaining 
the  summit.  Considerable  difficulties  were  encountered ;  it  is 
said  that  the  average  angle  of  the  slope  was  60  degrees,  and 
that  the  leading  guide  cut  two  thousand  steps,  as  to  both  of 
which  fiicts  we  feel  a  little  sceptical.  Great  difficulties  must, 
however,  have  been  encountered,  as  it  was  not  until  past 
six  in  the  evening  that  the  summit  was  reached.  Like  Mr. 
Whymper,  Mr.  Green  was  enveloped  in  mist  on  the  top, 
and  he  was  only  able  to  stay  there  a  few  minutes,  as  darkness  was 
so  near.  After  descending  2,000  feet,  he  and  his  guides  bad  to 
take  refuge  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  where  they  passed  a  most 
miserable  night,  having  beneath  them  what  the  reporter  calls  "  a 
precipice  of  ice — a  perpendicular  descent  of  thousands  of  feet," 
Ne.xt  day  in  continuing  their  descent  they  seem  to  have  been  in 
some  danger  from  avalanches ;  but  they  reached  their  camp  in 
safety,  and  duly  returned  thence  to  abodes  at  the  ordinary  height 
above  the  sea-level.  That  their  expedition  must  have  been  an 
exceptional  one  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though,  unfortunately,  it  is 
not  easy  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  it  owing  to  the  inflated  language- 
of  the  New  Zealand  journalist.  It  certainly  proves,  as  Mr. 
Whymper  8  extraordinary  ascents  do,  ho^w  strong  is  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  in  members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Ridicule  and  abuse- 
seem  only  to  have  strengthened  their  de-sotion  to  their  peculiar 
pursuit ;  and  the  result  of  incessant  jeering  has  been  to  encourage 
one  mountaineer  tO'  climb  the  Andes,  and  another  to  seek  the 
summit  of  Mount  Cook. 


A  HON  TAMER. 

THERE  is  a  cisrious  but  a  very  intelligiibre  fascination  to  most 
of  us  about  the  relations  of  men  toi  the  lower  animals ; 
about  the  reasoning  powers  which  these  animals  seem  to  display ; 
about  their  ready  learning  of  obedience,  and,  the  difi'erent  degrees 
iu  which  this  exists  in  difitjrent  species  ;  and,  perhaps,  most  of  all 
about  the  power  which  some  men  acquire  over  the  fiercer  and 
stronger,  if  not  lordlier,  beasts  of  the  field.  The  relation  between 
men  and  animals — civilized  01  savage — is-  happily  for  the  most 
part  a  kindly  one  ■,  Dickens  gave  a  dog  friend  even  to  Bill  Sikes, 
and  was  perhaps  somewhat  unjust  to  the  dog  in  giving  to  him  a  good 
deal  of  the  villanous  colour  which,  was  rightly  laid  on  to  the  figure  of 
the  dog's  master.  There  is  little  doubt,  kowever,  that  dogs  do  to 
a  great  extent  catch  their  masters'  ways  both.  s>f  thought  and 
action  ;  and,  considering  the  mental  resruurces  of  the  dog  tribe,  it 
is  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  human  race  that  there  is  no  race  of 
gigantic  dogs  corresponding  to.  the  gigantic  race  of  cats  which  has 
always  supplied  the  tamers  of  "  those  animals  which  have  had  the 
misfortune  not  to  be  born  himian  "  with,  their  favourite  material. 
We  do  not  ia  saying  this  wish  for  a  moment  to  under- 
rate the  intelligence  of  the  domestic  cat ;  but  the  very  in- 
dependence of  character  which  makes  the  cat  seem  to  some- 
people  an  unsociable  and  unattractive  creature  in  private  life  also 
perhaps  makes  lions  a  less  deadly  race  than  they  might  be  if  they 
had  the  power  of  combination  which  has  not  infrequently  been 
observed  among  dogs,  wild  or  tamed.  From  another  point  of 
view,  that  of  the  tamer,  who  has  to  deal  with  an  individual  crea- 
ture greatly  disinclined  to  submit  to  authority,  this  quality  pro- 
bably commands  less  admiration  and  in  this  regard  a  record 
lately  written  by  "  Un  Vieux  Parisien "  in  Le  Figaro,  of  Hemi 
Martin,  the  celebrated  lion-tamer,  has  considerable  interest. 
Henri  Martin,  unlike  some  tamers  who  have  preceded  and  followed 
him,  "  s'est  eteint  doucement,  a  quatre-vingt-dix  ans,  au  soleil 
d'avril,  dans  son  paisible  logis  de  dompteur  en  retraite,  entre  ses 
collections  de  papillons  et  ses  volumes  de  botanique."  It  was  a 
common  story  that  he  had  been  a  sailor  like  the  interesting  old 
Breton  who  used  to  exhibit  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  iu  London 
the  tricks  he  had  taught  the  "  sea-lion  "  which  came  over  with 
him  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Martin  began  his  career  as  a  mere 
boy  by  taking  to  circus  life.  His  biographer,  who  tells  us  this, 
tells  us  also  that  he  only  knew  Martin  personally  when  he  was 
old  and  living  in  retirement,  and  when  "il  avait  encore  cet 
ceil  brulant  qui  devait  avoir  sur  les  fauves  le  pouvoir  de  fasci- 
nation. Comment  expliquer  autrement  son  pouvoir?"  When 
the  "Vieux  Parisien"  first  called  upon  him  in  Rotterdam, 
where  he  had  become  honorary  director  of  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
Martin  was  away  from  home  fishing.  "  A  la  peche,  le  vieux 
dompteur !  Quel  contraste ! "  The  two,  however,  the  tamer  and 
the  old  Parisian,  began  an  interchange  of  letters;  and  one  ot 
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I  Martin's  letters,  written  apparently  before  he  met  his  correspondent 
in  the  flesh,  is  striking  enough.  It  was  a  propos  of  the  unhappy 
death  of  Lucas,  another  dompteur,  and  it  set  forth  a  good  deal  of 

I  Martin's  history  and  of  his  method.  He  began,  in  his  circus  days, 
by  acquiring  an  extraordinary  power  over  horses,  which  he  taught 
to  do  every  trick  known  to  the  profession,  and  some,  if  "  Un 

I  Vieux  Parisien  "  may  be  trusted,  which  have  hardly  ever  been 
repeated  in  exactly  the  same  method  that  Martin  employed.  From 
this  he  went  on  to  tame  wild  beasts;  and,  soon  after  he  had 
started  business  as  part  proprietor  of  a  menagerie,  he  had  "  tra- 
vaillo  huit  mois  pour  dresser  un  tigre  royal,"  while  "  une  hyene 
mouchetee  me  rapportait  mes  gants."  He  was  never  seen  with  a 
whip  in  his  hand ;  he  crossed  his  arms,  and  gave  his  animals  the 
word  of  command  to  leap  on  and  off  his  shoulders :  his  method 
was,  he  thought,  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  "  dompteurs 
d'aujourd'hui,"  who,  for  the  most  part,  get  through  their  business 
by  the  terrorism  of  a  heavy  whip  and  a  revolver.  Their  beasts 
,  obey  them  ;  but  "  ils  ne  sont  pas  apprivoises  comme  I'^taient  les 
miens,  et,quand  I'un  d'eux  se  revolte,  vous  aTez,par  la  fin  tragique 
de  Lucas,  la  connaissance  du  malheureux  resultat."  "  But  you  will 
tell  me,"  Martin  went  on  to  say,  "  you  too  have  had  as  narrow  an 
«scape  of  your  life  as  a  man  can  well  have  in  dealing  with  your 
lions.  That  is  true  enough,  but  there  is  a  considerable  difference." 

"I  had  come,"  Martin  goes  on, "  from  plajing  the  Lions  of  Mysore 
at  Drury  Lane  to  Boulogne,  and  after  the  third  performance  I  told 
my  wife  that  I  thought  I  should  have  some  trouble  with  my 
lion  Cohoury,  who  was  just  then  in  a  dangerous  state  of  ex- 
citement. She  begged  me  to  put  oft'  the  performance,  and  I 
replied,  '  Non,  car  si  je  faisais  cela  une  Ibis,  il  faudrait  le  faire 
chaque  fois  que  les  betes  auraient  des  cs'prkes.''  "  The  tamer's  pro- 
phecy, however,  came  true.  On  the  next  night  when  Coboim/  and 
the  lioness  ought  in  the  course  of  the  play  to  have  come  to  his 
rescue,  Cohouvg,  instead  of  taking  his  cue,  crouched  low  and  dug  his 
talons  into  the  stage.  "  Ses  yeux  devenaient  flamboyants." 
Martin,  dressed  as  an  Indian,  had  no  weapon  at  command  except 
a  dagger  in  his  belt ;  "  Je  vous  I'ai  dit,  jamais  de  cravache." 
He  ordered  the  lioness  off  the  stage,  and  the  lionets  went, 
but  Cuhourtj  ("  etant  en  folie  ")  leapt  at  him.  Martin  struck  him 
over  the  muzzle,  and  in  doing  so  broke  his  wrist  and  two  of  his 
fingers.  The  lion  crouched  again,  and  made  another  spring.  The 
tamer  put  himself  into  such  an  attitude  that  the  creature  landed 
on  his  thigh,  into  which  it  dug  its  claws,  and  then  took  him  up  in 
its  mouth,  and  shook  him  in  the  air.  Again  Martin  struck  Cohourg 
over  the  nose,  and  then,  feeling  his  strength  exhausted,  gave  him- 
self up  for  lost,  and  turned  his  back  to  the  lion,  so  that  at  the 
next  spring  the  beast  might  attack  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  so 
make  an  end  of  the  business.  "  Mais  deux  secondes  se  passent, 
deux  secondes  qui  me  paraissent  une  eternite  !  Je  mo  retourne  : 
le  lion  a  change  de  caractere.  II  regarde  le  public,  il  me  regarde. 
Je  lui  intime,  par  un  signe,  I'ordre  de  partir.  II  part,  il  sen  va, 
comme  si  rien  ne  s'etait  passe."  Martin  then,  wrapping  up  his 
■wounded  hand  in  a  shawl,  explained  to  the  audience  that  a  petit 
malheur  "  had  befallen  him,  but  that  he  hoped  in  a  day  or  two  to 
give  the  remaining  one  of  the  performances  advertised.  lie  was  laid 
up  forfourteen  weeks,  at  the  endof  which  time  he  gave  the  perform- 
ance, and"  Co6oM?v7travaillacette  fois  comme  d'habitude.  Iltravailla 
encore  pendant  quatre  aus  sans  caprices."  After  quoting  Martin's 
curious  letter,  the  "  Vieux  Parisien  "  tells  the  story  of  how  Martin 
first  tamed  a  tiger  and  a  hya3na.  In  the  case  of  the  tiger,  he  began 
by  taking  the  brute's  attention  off  the  door  of  the  cage,  and  then, 
firmed  with  a  dagger,  went  rapidly  into  the  cage  and  stood  looking 
at  the  tiger,  which  for  some  minutes  lay  motionless,  staring  at 
him.  Then,  feeling  a  frisson,"  and  knowing  that,  if  the  tiger 
saw  it,  it  would  be  all  over  with  him,  he  went  swiftly  out.  At 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  went  again  into  the  cage,  and  this  time 
stayed  there  half  an  hour.  A  third  time  he  paid  the  tiger  a 
visit  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  "  La  quatrieme  fois,  le  tigre, 
fremissant  d'abord,  se  coucha  devant  ce  pygmee  qui  le  bravait." 
No  information  is  given  as  to  what  kind  of  hyrena  it  was  that 
Martin  first  encountered;  but,  to  judge  i'rom  the  account  of  the 
animal's  ferocity,  and  from  the  reference  above  quoted  to  the  "hyene 
mouchetee,"  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  Hyann  crocutn, 
the  tiger-wolf  of  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope  colonists,  than  the  more 
easily  tamed  and  less  nerce  striped  hyajna.  The  plan  which 
Martin  adopted  was  identical  with  that  said  to  have  been 
pursued  with  the  sea-lion  by  the  Breton  sailor  above  referred 
to.  He  wrapped  his  legs  and  arms  round  with  cords,  and 
protected  his  head  with  handkerchiefs,  and  then,  walking  into  the 
cage,  went  straight  to  the  hycena,  and  ofl'ered  it  his  forearm.  The 
hyffina  bit  it,  and  the  tamer,  looking  steadily  in  its  eyes,  stood 
motionless.  The  next  day  he  repeated  the  experiment,  substituting 
a  kg  for  an  arm  ;  "  et  toujours  les  prunelles  noires  de  Martin 
dardaient  leur  eclair  sur  I'oiil  gris  de  I'hyeue.  La  bete  se  lassa, 
rampa,  flaira  les  pieds  du  maitre." 

The  "Old  Parisian"  goes  on  to  describe  the  "dompteurs 
Pezon,"  one  of  whom,  now  established  with  a  troop  of  lions  at 
the  Barriere  du  Trone,  began,  as  Martin  began,  by  taming  horses. 
Asked  once  if  he  had  ever  felt  afraid  in  entering  a  cage  of  tigers, 
"  il  se  mit  a  rire.  Peur  ?  Moi  ?  Oui,  des  puces."  Another 
tamer,  Albert  (du  Havre'),  one  day  found  a  terrible  quarrel  going 
on  between  his  bears.  "  Albert  ouvre  la  cage,  se  pr(5cipite  au 
milieu  des  betes  qui  s'entredechirent,  leurs  museaux  deja  rouges 
de  sang ;  il  les  prend  par  la  peau  du  cou,  les  separe  saignantes, 
et  dit  en  s'essuyant,  Voyez-vous  9a Ges  ours !  lis  allaient 
se  tuer!  Heureusement  fetais  lii."  The  difl'erence,  according 
to  the  "Vieux  Parisien,"  between  all  the  modern  lion-kings 


and  Martin  is  that  Martin,  as  he  himself  said,  really  tamed 
(apprivoisa)  his  troop.  "  Captain  Gardono,"  says  the  writer,  "  the 
Englishman  who  gives  performances  at  the  Cirque  Fernando,  and 
who  had  a  narrow  escape  not  long  ago,  plays  tricks  with  his 
creatures  while  he  cracks  whips  over  them  or  tires  oft"  pistols  in  a 
blaze  of  lime-light."  Martin  tamed  his  sujets  by  his  personal  in- 
fluence alone ;  and  it  was  of  him  that  Charles  Nodier  said  one 
night,  after  looking  at  his  performance,  "  A  la  tete  d'une  armee 
Martin  eut  peut-etre  ote  Bonaparte.  Le  hazard  a  fait  d'un  homme 
de  genie  un  directeur  de  menagerie ! " 


AUSTRALASIAN  PROGRESS  AND  PROSPECTS. 

THE  rapidity  with  which  new  communities  have  advanced  ia 
population  and  in  *naterial  prosperity  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  of  the  present  century.  The  Thirteen 
original  American  Colonies  were  planted  along  a  narrow  strip  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  slowly  and  painfully,  maintained  themselves 
with  great  difficulty,  and,  at  the  end  of  two  centuries,  had  perhaps 
fewer  inhabitants,  and  certainly  had  a  smaller  trade,  than  the 
Australasian  colonies  have  now,  at  the  end  of  half  the  time.  But 
in  the  hundred  years  since  the  acknowledgment  of  their  indepen- 
dence the  United  States  have  extended  themselves  across  the 
whole  continent,  and  are  now  one  of  the  very  greatest  Powers 
upon  earth.  In  comparison  with  this  giant  growth,  that  of  the 
Australasian  colonies  attracts  little  attention.  Yet,  if  we  contrast 
the  position  of  those  colonies  to-day  with  the  position  of  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence,  we  shall 
see  how  marvellously  quickly  they  have  passed  from  the  stage  of 
infancy  to  that  of  adolescence.  Of  course  the  conditions  have 
greatly  changed  since  the  days  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts. 
Even  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  the  population  of  England  was  superabundant,  as 
the  successive  plantations  of  Ireland  and  the  colonization  of 
America  prove.  But  now  all  over  Europe  the  population  is  re- 
dundant. The  recruiting-ground  for  emigration  is  therefore  vastly 
increased.  And  the  means  of  emigration  are  still  more  improved. 
The  several  Western  European  populations  moreover  have  advanced 
enough  in  civilization  to  be  unwilling  to  descend  in  the  scale  of  living, 
and  they  are  sufliciently  law-abiding  and  energetic  to  be  willing  to 
expatriate  themselves  in  search  of  fortune,  rather  than  to  turn  their 
forces  against  the  societies  into  which  they  were  born.  The 
wonderful  expansion  of  trade,  and  the  vast  growth  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine  of  the  world  which  it  has  caused,  have  further 
provided  means  for  carrying  the  surplus  population  from  Europe 
to  the  new  and  unsettled  countries  of  the  world.  Under  the 
altered  conditions  Australia  presents  many  ¥,ttractiotis  to  the 
emigrant.  The  discovery  of  gold,  the  ferti-ity  of  the  soil,  the 
extent  of  unoccupied  land,  and  the  mild  character  of  the  native 
races  by  which  it  was  inhabited,  all  encouraged  settlers  to  go  out 
there ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  great  disadvantages. 
The  distance  from  Europe,  the  long  and  weary,  as  well  as  costly, 
journey,  the  great  heat  of  the  climate,  and,  above  all,  the 
newness  of  the  society  discouraged  emigration.  Perhaps  the 
most  necessary  condition  of  successful  emigration  is  that  the 
country  to  which  emigrants  go  should  possess  a  large  accumu- 
lated capital.  When,  for  example,  the  failure  of  the  potato 
caused  famine  in  Ireland,  the  half-starving  multitudes  which 
rushed  across  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  subsistence  would  have 
perished  where  they  landed  had  they  not  found  the  means  of 
immediate  employment  at  good  wages.  The  great  majority  of 
those  emigrants  did  not  carry  with  them  funds  enough  to  maintain 
themselves  for  any  length  of  time,  and,  consequently,  if  they  had 
directed  their  steps  to  Australia  instead  of  to  the  United  States, 
they  must  have  died  of  hunger,  because  in  Australia  at  that  time 
there  did  not  exist  employment  enough  to  pay  and  feed  them. 
Necessarily,  therefore,  the  growth  of  Australia  has  been  slow 
compared  with  that  of  the  United  States.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  growth  has  been  very  rapid  absolutely.  A  pamphlet 
issued  by  Blr.  T.  llichards,  on  "New  South  Wales  in  1881," 
brings  this  out  very  clearly.  The  immediate  subject  of  the 
pamphlet  is  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Australasian  colonies ;  but  the  appendix  enables  us  to  see  how 
wonderful  has  been  the  growth  of  the  whole  of  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Richards  reminds  us  that  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
is  not  yet  ninety-four  years  old,  and  that  Australia  itself  was  dis- 
covered barely  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  ago.  Yet  the  popu- 
lation at  the  end  of  1880  of  the  whole  of  the  Australasiaa 
colonies  was  estimated  at  very  nearly  two  miUions  and  three- 
quarters,  and  now  probably  is  three  millions.  But,  in  his  eagerness 
to  show  how  the  colonies  have  advanced,  Mr.  Richards  writes 
in  a  manner  to  mislead  the  unwary  reader.  He  tells  us  that  in  the 
thirty  years  after  the  Australian  gold  discoveries,  the  population 
increased  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  per  cent.,  while  during 
the  same  period  the  populations  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
increased  by  six  hundred  and  sixty,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  per  cent,  respectively.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  populations  both  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  were  very 
large  at  the  outset  compared  with  the  population  of  Australia, 
and  therefore  the  percentage  comparison  is  misleading.  Twenty- 
five  added  to  one  hundred  is  twenty-five  per  cent.,  whereas 
twenty-five  added  to  a  thousand  is  only  two-and-a-half  per  cent., 
and  added  to  a  hundred  thousand  is  only  the  fortieth  part  ot 
one  per  cent.    The  growth  of  Australia,  then,  though  enormous 
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in  proportion  to  its  numbers  tbirt}'  years  ag-o,  is  still  not  to 
be  compared  absolutely  to  that  of  the  United  States.  Yet  it 
is  certainly  very  remarkable  that  in  thirty  years  the  population 
of  Australia  has  risen  from  two  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  to 
over  two  millions  of  souls.  It  is  still,  however,  excessively  small 
compared  with  the  vast  area  it  occupies.  The  whole  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian colonies  have  an  area  of  three  million  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  thousand  square  miles,  or  about  double  the  area  of  our 
Indian  Empire,  and  somewhat  the  same  area  as  the  United  States. 
India  contains  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and 
the  Australasian  colonies,  with  double  the  area,  contain  about 
three  millions.  The  capacity  for  growth  then  is  enormous,  for  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  Australasian  colonies  are  certainly  more 
favourable  than  those  of  India,  and  their  natural  wealth  is  perhaps 
not  inferior.  It  is  highly  probable,  too,  that  the  growth  in  the 
future  will  be  much  more  rapid  than  in  the  past.  As  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  a  vast  emigration  to  Australia  thirty  jears 
ago  would  have  been  disastrous.  The  very  poor  would  not  have 
been  able  to  maintain  themselves,  and  the  capital  then  accumu- 
lated in  the  colonies  would  not  have  been  able  to  give  vast  numbers 
employment.  It  was  most  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  emigrants 
directed  their  course  to  the  United  States  rather  than  to  Australia. 
But  the  growth  of  Australia  is  now  sufficiently  advanced  to  absorb 
a  very  large  foreign  element.  Another  tbin.^  to  be  noted  is  that, 
had  a  large  foreign  element  been  introduced  at  an  earlier  period, 
it  would  have  submerged  the  original  English  settlement ;  but 
now,  with  a  population  of  almost  three  millions  of  English- 
speaking  people,  with  English  laws  and  English  institutions, 
the  colonies  are  able  to  receive  foreigners  in  large  numbers, 
and  to  assimilate  them  without  sensible  inconvenience.  Still 
more  are  they  placed  in  a  position  to  do  so  by  the  vast  growth 
of  wealth.  The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colonies, 
imports  and  exports  added  together,  in  the  year  1880,  amounted 
to,  in  round  numbers,  ninety-four  millions  sterling,  or  nearly  a 
seventh  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  gives 
on  an  average  35/.  2s.  "jd.  per  head  of  the  population, 'which  shows 
how  enormous  must  be  the  surplus  production  of  the  colonies,  and 
how  vastly  profitable  must  be  the  business  the  population  carries  on. 
Moreover,  the  revenue  of  all  the  colonies  added  together  exceeded 
in  1880  seventeen  millions  sterling,  while  the  taxation  proper  was 
at  the  rate  of  over  2I.  6s.  4(1.  per  head  of  the  population.  And, 
lastly,  there  were  at  the  end  of  18S0  4,869  miles  of  railway 
open,  and  1,170  miles  under  construction,  while  there  were  nearly 
28,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines  open,  and  over  1,000  miles  under 
construction.  It  will  be  seen  then,  whether  we  regard  the 
foreign  trade,  the  revenue,  the  railways,  or  the  telegraphs,  that  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  colonies  is  now  very  large,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  colonies  are  in  a  position  to  receive  a  very  large 
emigration,  and  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  their  growth  to  be 
very  great  daring  the  next  fifty  or  a  hundred  years.  In  a  speech 
by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  late  Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Richards,  Sir  Hercules  expressed  an  opinion  that 
within  seventy-five  or  eighty  years  the  population  of  the  Austra- 
lasian group  will  not  be  less  than  thirty  millions.  The  prediction 
seems  a  very  safe  one,  for  during  the  preceding  thirty  years, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  population  was  multiplied  nearly  nine  times, 
and  that  it  should  bo  multiplied  ten  times  within  the  next  eighty 
years  is  therefore  far  from  improbable.  We  should  ourselves  be 
inclined  to  expect  a  more  rapid  rate  of  growth,  for  the  reasons 
we  have  already  assigned,  and  because  it  is  probable  that  the 
means  of  communication  will  constantly  extend,  and  therefore  that 
the  voyage  to  Australia  will  be  less  formidable  in  the  future  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  climate  of  Australia,  no  doubt,  is  unfavourable  to 
Europeans,  and  the  want  of  great  rivers  is  also  very  disadvantageous. 
But  the  climate,  after  all,  is  not  such  as  to  prevent  a  rapid  growth 
of  population,  as  we  see,  and  the  settling  of  the  country  is 
beginning  to  render  it  less  liable  to  drought  than  of  old.  As 
Mr.  Richards  observes  of  New  South  Wales,  and  no  doubt  the 
statement  holds  more  or  less  of  all  the  colonies: — "  The  settle- 
ment of  the  interior  is  not  only  increasing  the  water  in  creeks 
and  rivers,  but  bringing  with  it  such  a  multitude  of  reservoirs 
for  preserving  the  abundant  rains,  and  of  wells  for  getting  water 
from  below,  that  droughts  are  no  longer  the  terror  that  they  used 
to  be" ;  and  as  the  country  is  becoming  better  known,  it  is  found 
to  be  rich  not  only  in  its  soil,  but  in  a  vast  variety  of  mineral 
wealth.  Mr.  Richards  tells  us  that  it  contains  gold,  coal,  tin, 
copper,  iron,  and  silver,  besides  other  minerals.  The  coal  he 
asserts  to  exist  not  only  in  immense  masses,  but  of  the  very  tinest 
quality,  and  of  its  richness  in  gold  we  need  not  speak.  There  is, 
however,  one  dark  point  in  the  othervfise  brilliant  prospect — 
nameljf,  finance.  All  the  colonies,  we  venture  to  think,  are  incur- 
ring debt  at  too  rapid  a  rate.  At  the  end  of  1880  the  aggregate 
debt  amounted  in  round  figures  to  ninety  millions  sterling,  or  over 
thirty-three  pounds  per  head  of  the  population.  It  may  be  urged 
that  the  debt  is  incurred  for  opening  up  the  country  by  railways, 
and  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  profitable 
investment.  And  it  may  be  also  urged  that  the  debt,  after  all,  is 
less  than  si.x  years'  revenue.  It  is  quite  true  that  railways  are  a 
most  profitable  investment  to  new  communities,  or  rather,  indeed, 
that  without  railways  new  communities  could  not  hope  to  grow 
rapidly,  and  therefore  wegrantthatitis  to  theinterestof  the  colonies 
to  make  railways.  But,  however  advantageous  railways  may  be,  they 
may  be  made  too  quickly,  as  the  United  States  have  very  clearly 
proved,  and  they  may  involve  the  colonies  in  serious  losses,  and 
even  throw  back  their  progress  for  a  considerable  time.  As 


regards  the  statinii  nt  that  the  debt  amounts  to  less  than  six 
years'  revenue,  ii  slmuld  be  remembered  that  part  of  the  revenue 
is  raised  by  sili  .-*  o!  land,  and  this  is  a  point  which  deserves 
special  notice.  J  li- colonies  are  all,  in  their  eagerness  to  attract 
population,  selling  1  heir  lands  at  very  low  prices,  and  they  are 
using  the  jiroct'eus  as  revenue.  No  doubt  the  buyers  can  be 
taxed,  and  the  ujnr  ■  quickly,  therefore,  the  land  is  occupied  and 
brought  under  l  U  1 '  v  atiou,  the  more  rapidly  in  other  ways  will 
the  revenue  grow.  lUit  still  the  fact  remains  that  the  colonies 
are  parting  wiih  iii;  ir  capital,  and  that  they  are  spending  a  part  of 
this  capital  as  revenue.  Such  part  of  it  as  is  applied  to  the 
making  of  railwiiy.-,  it  may  be  urged,  is  merely  a  transference  of 
capital  from  ont^  i  iui  loyment  to  another.  What  was  in  the  land  is 
now  in  the  railways,  and  continues  to  yield  revenue.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  true ;  but  to  employ  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales 
otliervvis3  than  in  ))ennanent  investment  is  a  waste  of  the  capital 
resources  of  the  colonies,  and  is  making  them  less  able  to  pro- 
vide for  the  time  when  the  population  will  become  large,  and 
some  of  the  truubies  of  old  countries  will  have  to  be  faced. 
Already  in  the  United  States  we  have  premonitory  symptoms 
that  the  time  is  not  I'ar  distant  when  the  difficulties  that  have  to 
be  encountered  by  the  older  countries  of  Europe  will  have  to  be 
solved  there  someliow.  And  though  the  time  of  trial  is  more  dis- 
tant for  the  Australasian  colonies,  yet  it  will  come,  and  the 
sooner  Australasian  statesmen  realize  the  fact,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  future  ol  the  colonies. 
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WOLLASTON'S  ENGLISH-PERSIAN  DICTIOXARY.' 

IF  by  some  chance  of  historical  revolution  the  country  occupied 
by  the  unspeakable  Turk  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the 
Persians,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  study  of  the  Persian 
language  might  have  become  fairly  popular  in  England.  But 
though,  alter  being  discouraged  by  the  earlier  Caliphs,  it  revived  in 
the  tenth  century  and  asserted  its  supremacy  as  a  copious  and 
polished  tongue,  fitted  equally  for  poetry,  philosophy,  history,  and 
diplomacy,  it  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  its  geographical 
position.  It  is  spoken  by  the  heirs  of  an  effete  dynasty  and  a 
decaying  empire.  Few  Englishmen  care  to  travel  to  Teheran  or 
Shiraz  in  preference  to  visiting  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  had  it 
not  been  that,  owing  to  the  Mahommedan  conquest  of  India, 
Persian  found  its  way  to  the  Upper  and  Central  Provinces  and 
even  to  parts  of  the  l)eccan,  and  became  interwoven  in  the  very 
framework  of  all  civil  administration,  there  seems  reason  to  doubt 
whether  Englishmen  of  note  would  have  left  more  on  record 
about  it  than  Xeuoplion,  who  must  have  heard  it  spoken  in  camp 
for  months  together,  or  than  Themistocles,  who,  according  to 
Thucydides,  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  the  language  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  But  the  exigencies  of  the  civil  and  military  services 
in  India  and  the  elegant  scholarship  of  Sir  William  Jones  in 
the  last  century,  at  once  lifted  Persian  out  of  the  ruck  of  mere 
useful  vernacuhir  dialects,  and  separated  it  from  those  ponderous 
Oriental  classics,  such  as  Sanskrit  and  Arabic,  which  demand  for 
their  mastery  the  devotion  of  several  years.  Persian  presented 
no  subtle  grammatical  problems.  Its  construction  was  symmetrical 
and  simple.  It  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  translation  of  English 
political  State  papers ;  it  abounded  in  legal  terms ;  it  was  delightful 
as  a  medium  of  conversation  and  sounded  pleasantly  to  the  ear.  Its 
only  dilliculties  arise  from  its  extreme  copiousness  and  from  the 
highly  ornamental  style  often  resorted  to  by  philosophers  and 
poets  ;  but  in  palace,  hall,  camp,  or  bazaar  it  has  no  rival  amongst 
Eastern  languages  for  ease,  fluency,  and  adaptability  to  all  the 
practical  purposes  of  life. 

The  author  of  this  Dictionary  has  never  travelled  in  Persia, 
nor,  as  we  understand  him,  served  in  India  in  any  capacity  ;  and 
he  very  naturally  excuses  himself  in  his  preface  from  what  might 
be  censured  as  a  presumptuous  attempt.  But  this  apology  was 
almost  unnecessary.  Had  Mr.  Wollaston  attempted  to  write  a 
manual  for  beginners,  or  a  series  of  dialogues  telling  travellers 
how  to  speak  to  a  Persian  Muushi  at  Delhi,  or  how  to  ask  for 
horses  at  a  Cliapar-hhanah  between  Tabreez  and  Teheran,  the  case 
would  have  been  different.  For  the  latter,  familiarity  with  the 
spoken  and  written  idiom  is  absolutely  indispensable.  The  former 
work  can  be  accomplished  by  sheer  diligence,  labour,  and  refer- 
ence to  the  best  authorities.  As  an  illustration  of  the  distinction 
between  the  two,  we  can  refer  to  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Duncan 
Forbes.  This  gentleman  had  carefully  studied  Persian,  Urdu,  and 
Hindi ;  had  edited  Oriental  works,  and  compiled  useful  grammars 
and  dictionaries  and  a  Hindustani  manual  for  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
For  years  this  last  work  was  the  inevitable  accompaniment  to 
purchases  of  overland  trunks  and  helojets  of  pith  or  other  light 
material,  and  was  bought  by  scores  of  travellers.  But  to  a 
practised  eye  there  was  always  something  to  invite  criticism. 
A  word  familiar  enough  in  Bombay  was  out  of  place  in  Bengal, 
or  vice  vcrs'i.  Of  two  or  three  common  substantives  available, 
the  wrong  one  had  been  selected.  Adjectives  were  misapplied ; 
and  though  the  sentences,  in  the  main,  were  grammatically  not 

♦  An  KiKilish-Persian  Dictionary.  Compiled  from  Oiisinal  Sources,  by 
Artluir  X.  "Woll.-istoii,  II.M.'s  Indinn  (Home)  Service,  Iraiislator  of  tbe 
Anvar-i-Suhaili,  Editor  of  tlie  "  Miracle  Play  of  Hasan  aD't  Hvisain,"  &e. 
London  :  Allen  &  Co.  1882. 
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incorrect,  there  was  a  stiffness  and  awkwardness  about  some 
I  of  them  which  provoked  the  comments  of  good  scholars  and  the 
anger  of  tiros.  We  are  bound  to  state  that  in  the  late  edition 
of  Forbes's  Manual  by  Mr.  John  Platts,  of  the  Educational 
'  Department  of  the  Central  Provinces,  these  defects  have  been 
removed.  With  a  dictionary,  as  we  have  said,  the  case  is  different. 
A  compiler  hunts  out  diligently  all  the  equivalents  for  English 
terms  which  standard  authorities  can  supply  ;  and  Mr.  WoUaston 
has  had  the  assistance  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ross,  the  Political 
Eesident  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  of  Mirza  Bakir  (we  prefer  this 
spelling  to  Baker),  the  native  translator  to  the  Agency  at  Bushire, 
■who  fortunately  paid  a  visit  to  England  and  was  lamiliar  with 
Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian.  We  gather,  too,  that  when,  after 
an  "  extensive  course  of  reading  "  and  the  aid  of  the  two  gentle- 
men just  named,  the  Dictionary  was  making  progress,  another 
less  bulky  work  of  the  same  land  was  placed  at  the  author's 
disposal  by  Mr.  R.  Monro  Binning.  This  generous  offer  appears 
to  have  caused  an  alteration  of  plan  ;  and,  instead  of  completing  the 
dictionary  on  its  original  foundation,  Mr.  Wollastou  revised, 
amplified,  and  indeed  doubled  Mr.  Binnings  text,  and  he  now 
publishes  it  as  a  guide  and  aid  to  students. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  author  can  have 
crammed  into  little  more  thin  four  hundred  pages  the  endless 
resources  of  a  language  which  can  draw  upon  Arabic  to  a  vast 
extent  and  which  is  computed  to  contain  some  forty  thousand 
■words,  or  by  some  even  double  that  number.  But,  as  about  tif- 
teen  thousand  words  are  said  to  have  been  used  by  Shakspeare, 
and  a  much  less  number  by  Milton,  it  is  obvious  that  any  one 
ought  to  become  a  very  fair  Persian  scholar  on  a  much  less  capital, 
provided  that  he  can  use  the  words  with  ease,  efficiency,  and  cor- 
rectness. And  to  such  persons  this  worlc  will  supply  a  great  want. 
To  pretend  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  go  regularly  through 
the  Dictionary  would  be  absurd.  All  we  can  do  is  to  explain 
the  principles  on  which  it  has  been  compiled,  and  to  notice  its 
good  points,  as  well  as  others  which  are  open  to  criticism. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  whetlier  the  system  of  transliteration  will 
command  universal  assent.  Mr.  Wollaston  gives  v,  and  not  iv,  as 
the  equivalent  for  the  Persian  Now  for  many  words  iv  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable.  The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be  that  there 
is  no  absolute  rule  on  the  subject,  and  that  by  some  speakers  and 
for  some  words  the  Persian  letter  would  be  best  rendered  by 
V,  in  others  by  iv,  and  in  others  by  something  between  the  two. 
Tue  same  difficulty  is  found  in  rendering  with  precision  the  sound 
inherent,  or  expressed  by  a  well-known  sign,  in  the  second 
letter  of  the  Persian  alpiiabet,  b.  Sometimes  it  is  bd,  some- 
times be,  and  then  again  hi.  Mr.  WoUaston  prefers  the 
latter  vowel,  and  we  by  no  means  imply  that  he  is  always 
wrong.  We  much  doubt,  however,  whether  the  verb  "  to  show  " 
should  be  rendered  by  nimudan.  In  Richardson's  Dictionary  we 
have  nunmdan,  or  ndmudan  ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  pronuncia- 
tion adopted  in  India,  though  we  do  not  intend  to  assert  the 
superiority  of  the  scholars  of  Lucknow  and  Delhi  over  those  of 
Sliiiaz  and  Isfahan.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  turn  over  a  work 
o!  this  kind  without  being  struck  by  the  differences  of  pronuncia- 
tion, of  the  use  of  pariii  ular  phrases,  and  even  of  style,  in  Persia 
and  in  India.  No  doubt  a  good  State-paper  in  Persian  or  a 
r.eat  complimentary  letter  would  be  understood  in  both  countries. 
"VVe  have  heard  Mahoaimedans  who  had  never  been  out  of  Bengal 
and  Behar  converse  intelligently  with  an  envoy  from  the  Khan  of 
Bokhara,  through  the  medium  of  their  common  Persian,  on  their 
very  tirst  meeting.  But  there  are  some  terms  current  in  Indian 
society  which  would  bo  useless  or  unintelligible  at  a  Persian  rest- 
liouse.  For  instjince,  Mr.  Wollaston  gives  for  our  "chair,"  kursi, 
tdkht,  and  sandali.  The  first  is  Indo-Persian.  Tha  second  is 
rather  a  throne,  or  a  seat,  or  even  a  bed ;  and  it  is  often  used  as  a 
combination,  takht-i-ravan,  to  express  the  litter  or  travelling  couch 
in  which  travellers  are  conveyed  when  they  do  not  wish  to  ride 
post.  ISandali  is  the  usual  word  for  chair  in  Persia.  For  break- 
fast we  have  the  alternative  of  nuslita  or  nahdr.  The  former 
word  is  conUned  to  Bombay.  Nahar,  a  Persian  word,  shortened 
from  ndharah  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Arabic  word 
meauiug  "  day,"  is  the  correct  Persian  term.  Dinner,  or  the  even- 
ing meal,  is  rightly  givt-n  as  sham.  Haziri  or  breakfast,  in  many 
pta  ts  of  India  and  so  rendered  in  Richardson,  is  very  rare  in  Persia. 
A  traveller  who  in  Ears  or  Iran  uses  this  Dictionary  may  be 
correct  in  styling  hiujself  a  musnjir,  but  a  recent  explorer  of 
Khorassan,  well  acquainted  with  the  language,  informs  us  that  in 
some  provinces  every  wayfarer  is  termed  a  ghnrih  or  poor  man,  on 
the  principle  no  doubt  of  Juvenal,  that  a  vtiitor  ought  to  be 
vnnuis  in  a  land  of  robbers  and  Turkoman  raiders.  Sometimes 
Mr.  Wollaston  is  rather  in  advance  of  Persian  requirements  with 
his  resources  of  civilization,  (ioloshes  are  surely  not  often  called 
into  requisition  in  such  a  country,  and  their  equivalent  of  chakmah- 
pu.ih  is  a  little  puzzling.  We  resolve  it  by  chakmah,  a  boot  or 
Cover  for  the  leg,  and  pus/iidan,  to  cover.  Similarly  under  the  word 
"  birch  "  we  are  releue'l  to  "  rod,"  and  there  we"  find  chob-dasti, 
which  means  a  walking-stick.  We  should  prefer  the  simple  word 
cltub.  The  honoured  but  somewhat  disused  instrument  so  insepar- 
ably a.ssociated  with  the  name  of  Doctor  Keato,  is  not  used  for  cor- 
rectional purposes  in  Persian.  Culprits  are  unmercifully  beaten 
on  the  soles  of  the  feet  In  the  chob  or  stick.  For  climate  we  have 
haivd  only,  or  "  air.'  We  prefer  ah-o-knwa,  "  water  and  air," 
tUbse  being  in  the  East  the  e.-sentials  of  a  good  climate  for  man  and  ' 
bbitst.  Amongst  the  numemus  equivalents  for  goods  or  posses- 
sinus,  we  do  not  find  tlje  common  word  asbdb,  literally  "  causes," 
from  the  singular  snbub.  but  constantly  used  to  signify  chattels 


and  possessions,  like  roba  in  Italy.  The  Persian  equivalent  for 
our  relative  pronoun  "  who  "  has  always  been  somewhat  of  a 
mystery.  Several  grammarians  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  keh  or 
kill  is  not  to  be  so  used,  and  that  it  does  not  answer  to  the  Latia 
qui.  Keh  means  only  "  that,"  or  it  may  be  used  not  for  the  rela- 
tive but  for  the  interrogative  pronouns  "  who  "  and  "  whom."  Yet 
it  is  easy  to  find  passajzes  where,  in  spite  of  grammarians,  keh  does 
appear  to  do  duty  for  the  relative  pronoun,  though  strictly  speaking 
we  ought  to  express  this  term  by  the  Persian  keh,  o,  "  that  he." 
Mr.  Wollaston,  besides  giving  keh  for  the  interrogative,  adds  th& 
well-known  word  kaddni  to  express  "  which,"  and  Richardson's 
rendering  of  the  latter  term  is  "  which  "  or  "  whosoever." 

The  various  signilications  of  the  same  terms  are  given  on  the 
whole  with  much  perspicuity,  and  pains  have  been  taken  not  to 
perplex  or  mislead  a  beginner.  For  instance,  under  "  mood  ''  we 
are  referred  to  "  temper,"  and  under  this  word  we  get  rnizaj, 
khadat,  tcdjiaf,  and  khni,  all  very  useful  words  with  very  slight 
shades  of  difference.  But  if  bad-mizaj  is  bad  tempered,  we  should 
expect  nek-kho  to  express  a  good-natured  or  humane  man. 
Again,  for  "  mood"  in  its  grammatical  sense  we  have  to  turn  to 
"  tense,"  and  then  we  have  past,  future,  present,  and  pluperfect, 
and  everything  that  could  be  of  use  in  a  linguistic  discussion  or 
a  Civil  Service  examination.  Under  tufaiuj,  a  musket,  are 
given  all  the  parts  of  a  gun — sight,  touch-hole,  screw,  nipple, 
trigger,  stock,  and  many  others.  The  same  variety  is  found 
under  "  sword."  We  recently  noticed  in  some  fiery  discussions 
about  national  characteristics  that  Orientals  were  said  to  have 
no  words  expressive  of  gratitude  and  ingratitude,  and  this  was- 
of  course  used  as  an  argument  to  prove  the  folly  of  showing' 
kindness  to  a  race  which  had  no  means  of  expressing  any  sense 
of  favours  done.  IIow  such  a  statement  could  ever  be  pro- 
pounded by  any  one  of  the  most  ordinary  Oriental  scholarship 

'  amazed  us  very  much  at  the  time.  Such  words  are  constantly 
used  in  Sanskrit  and  its  derivatives.  A  grateful  person  in  Hindi 
is  "  one  who  knows  or  acknowledges  what  has  been  done  " ;  an  un- 
grateful man  is  he  "  who  does  not  know  what  has  been  done,''  or 
"  who  destroys  it."  So  in  Persian  the  words  for  gratitude  are  shukr- 
yuzari—lit.  giving  of  thanks ;  hakk  shinasi — lit.  recognition  of 
right ;  and  for  ungrateful  people  we  find  nd-hakk-shinas,  knfir-i- 
niamut,  "  unthankful  for  benefits,"  not  to  speak  of  others  and  of 
the  familiar  nimak-hardm,  "  faithless  to  your  salt" — an  expression 
used  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  some  scores  of  times  by  officials 
and  other  persons  whom  Mr.  Bright  would  doubtless  have  been 
glad  to  describe  as  "  fleeing  for  their  lives."  The  Persian  language 
rather  delights  in  forming  substantives  out  of  parts  of  verbs,  and 
we  find  several  of  these  words  in  this  Dictionary,  though  not  all 
that  we  looked  for.  Under  "  memorandum,''  however,  we  find  as- 
expected,  yud-ddsht ;  and  bud-bash  for  "  dwelling  or  abode,"  from 
the  past  of  the  verb  biidan  and  the  crude  form  of  another 
obsolete  verb ;  and  nn-bud,  with  the  verb  kardan,  for  "  tO' 
annihilate,"  or  to  make  as  if  a  thing  "  were  not."  Of  terms 
used  to  designate  numerically  particular  objects,  animate  and  ia- 
auimate,  there  is  a  curious  variety  ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
unidiomatic  iu  Persia  or  India  to  apply  to  a  chattel  the  precise 
term  set  apart  for  animals  and  men.  Thus  the  word  "  one  "  being 
expressed  by  yak,  rds  is  added  in  the  case  of  horses,  sheep,  and 
slaves  ;  dast  in  the  case  of  clothes  and  houses,  and,  we  are  informed, 
also  of  chessmen  and  hawks;  nnfar  is  for  men  ;  farvand  for  boats 
and  ships ;  bab  for  shops  ;  adad  is  also  used  for  chattels ;  zanjir,  or 
chains,  for  elephants;  and  ddiiah  for  pearls.  All  these  are  tacked 
on  to  the  numerals  one,  two,  and  three,  but  nothing  except 
constant  practice  can  teach  the  correct  application  of  each  term. 

The  utility  of  the  Dictionary  is  enhanced  by  the  appendices 
which  deal  with  numbers,  weights  and  measures,  current  coin,  and 
names  of  persons  and  places.  Persia  itself,  we  should  remind 
travellers,  is  known  as  Iran  or  Ajam.  Fars,  which  is  the  original 
of  our  Persia,  is  a  single  province.  Russia  is  Itussiyah.  Plato  has 
been  lengthened  into  Afldtun,  and  it  is  usual  to  say  of  a  wise  man 
that  he  is  AJiatun-i-Zamdn,  or  the  Plato  of  the  age.  Finnan.' 

finiiai  would  sound  oddly  in  India  if  applied  to  the  Viceroy;  but 
this  is  Mr.  WoUaston's  equivalent.  The  Dead  Sea  is  "  the  oceaa 
of  Lot,"  Bahr-i-Lut ;  but  what  sort  of  idea  an  inhabitant  of 
Teheran  can  have  of  a  country  called  Irland  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine,  unless  he  conceives  the  population  of  that  interesting 
region  to  resemble,  in  habits  and  character,  the  Kurds  or  the 
Lazis  and  Daghestanis  of  the  mountains.  According  to  Mr. 
O'Donovan,  who  has  lately  given  us  a  highly  interesting  account  of 
Merv,  the  Turkomans  divide  all  Europeans  into  the  Black  Rusa 
and  the  White  Russ,  and  they  are  kind  enough  to  number  Eng- 
lishmen in  the  latter  category.  But,  of  course,  in  Persian  cities  a 
more  accurate  appreciation  of  nationalities  may  prevail.  For  Jews 
we  should  have  given  "  Yahud  "  or  "  Yahudi,''  but  Mr.  Wollaatoa 
prefers  Ibrani  or  Ibri.  A  few  modern  terms  have  very  naturally 
got  into  Persia,  some  by  translation  and  some  by  transliteratioiu 
The  railway  is  the  "  iron  way,"  but  the  telegraph  is  only  altered 
to  "  talayrafj'  and  is  not  as  in  India,  "  the  lightning  wire."  For 
some  words  much  in  use  in  India  in  civil  business  we  have  looked 
in  vain,  though  it  is  quite  possible  they  may  have  escaped  our  notice. 
The  term  buz-ynft,  for  the  resumption  of  invalid  rent  free  grants,  is 
one  instance,  and  a  legal  rejoinder  used  always  to  be  radd-al-jaiuab^ 
or  "  answer  to  answer,''  and  not  merely  jaicdb.  Rejoinders  and 
replications  have  happily  been  swept  away  in  India  by  simpler 
codes.  Sir  William  Jones  dwelt  long  ago  on  the  frequent  use  of 
compound  adjectives  in  Persian,  and  declared  that  in  variety  and 
elegance  they  surpassed  German  and  English  and  even  Greek. 
These  adjectives  are  formed  by  joining  a  pai'ticiolo  to  a  noun,  au 
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adjective  to  a  noun,  or  one  sulDstantive  to  another.  Dur-afshan, 
"  pearl  sprinkling-  "  ;  Ichun-alud,  "  bloodstained  "  ;  jahan-afroz, 
"  world- enlightening-";  rang-amez,  "mixed  -with  colours  or 
deceitful,"  are  examples  of  the  first  kind.  Sii/ah-chasm,  "hl&ck- 
eyed";  pdk-ddman,  "  virtuous,  lit.  having  a  clean  skirt,"  come  iu 
the  second  category  ;  and  j^c^ri-ruyi,  gul-ruhh,  and  giil-rid,  "fairy- 
faced,  rosy-cheeked,  and  rosy-faced,"  are  very  familiar  examples 
of  the  third.  We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Wollaston  for  not  giving 
these  elegant  epithets,  which  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely  accord- 
ing to  the  imagination  and  learning  of  a  writer  and  grow 
under  his  practised  pen.  That  the  work,  as  a  whole,  will  much 
facilitate  the  labours  of  Indian  civil  servants,  travellers  to  Mashad, 
and  attaches  to  the  Persian  Embassy,  is  certain.  Indeed,  with 
this  Dictionary,  Professor  Palmer's  concise  work  originally  pub- 
lished in  1876,  and  the  excellent  Manual  compiled  by  Captain 
"Wilberforce  Clarke,  R.E.,  published  in  1877,3  student  can  have 
little  excuse  if  he  fail  to  master  the  Gulistan  and  the  Sikundar- 
Namah,  and  to  discourse  pleasantly  with  Moulavi  and  Shaykh. 


DU  CAMP'S  LITERARY  RECOLLECTIONS.* 

WE  have  known  it  to  be  inquired,  not  merely  by  foreigners 
who  knew  something  of  France,  but  by  Frenchmen  them- 
selves, with  a  certain  surprised  curiosity,  what  the  special  claims  of 
M.  Maxiine  du  Camp  were  to  a  chair  among  the  Immortals.  Cer- 
tainly he  might  have  found  some  difficulty  in  answering  the  stock 
query  which  it  is  said  tbe  late  M.  Viennet — last  of  tlie  Classics 
save  the  still  surviving  M.  Nisard — used  to  put  to  candidates 
when  they  paid  him  the  solemn  visit  of  candidature  : — "  Sir,  what 
is  your  genre?  "  M.  Maxime  du  Camp  has  not  got  a  genre,  or  at 
least,  if  he  has  one,  it  is  by  no  means  academically  recognized. 
He  has  written,  like  everybody  else  of  his  generation,  tales,  salons, 
travels ;  but  none  of  these  have  gained  much  hold  ou  the  public. 
His  chief  work,  and  the  one  by  which  hitherto  he  has  been  known, 
is  his  book  (it  is  too  big  to  be  called  a  handbook)  on  Paris,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  very  elaborate  combination,  produced  with 
ao  small  literary  skill,  of  a  topographical  guide  and  a  work  like 
Mayhew's  London  Labour  and  tlie  London  Poor.  This  may  seem 
an  odd  passport  to  the  Academy.  But  M.  Maxime  du  Camp  has 
other  claims  which  count  for  much  in  an  election,  though  they 
might  be  difficult  to  justify  before  a  rhadamanthine  Election 
Commission.  Unlike  the  majority  of  young  Frenchmen  who  take 
to  literature,  he  was  able  to  devote  himself  thereto  at  an  early 
iige  without  let  or  hindrance  of  relations,  and  without  pres- 
sure of  need  to  "potboil,"  and  all  his  work  has  accordingly  a 
certain  ease  and  finish  about  it  at  which  the  literary  hack 
too  often  aims  in  vain.  It  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  know 
most  of  the  men  of  letters  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  while 
lie  has  been  a  friend  of  many  (there  are  few  names  that  occur 
oftener  than  his  in  epigraphs  and  dedications),  we  are  not  aware 
that  he  has  been  the  enemy  of  one.  His  politics  have  made  him 
obnoxious  to  no  party  except  the  extreme  irreconcilables,  who 
hitherto  have  not  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  and,  without  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  ticketed  as  an  "aristocrat,"  he  is  known  to 
possess  grandfathers,  which  even  in  Republican  France  is  scill  an 
advantage.  In  short,  M.  Maxime  du  Camp  appears  to  be  one  of 
those  men  who  are  at  once  pleasant  members  of  society  and 
creditable  citizens  of  the  republic  of  letters,  and  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  whom  may  be  said  to  be  an  absolutely  necessary  ingredient 
in  any  literary  assemblage. 

We  should  not  have  busied  ourselves  with  M.  du  Camp  in  this 
way  (it  is  needless  to  say  that  we  have  mentioned  nothing  which 
is  not  puhlica  materies)  if  his  personality  had  not  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  this  book.  The  kind  of  man  which  we  suppose  him  to 
be  is  of  the  ideal  stutt'  for  a  reminiscence  writer.  Your  reminis- 
cence writer  who  has  not  enough  of  the  literary  ethos  spoils  the 
subject ;  your  reminiscence  writer  who  has  too  much  of  it  thinks 
too  much  of  himself,  and  gives,  instead  of  a  pleasant  mingling  of 
biographic  sketches,  one  long  autobiography.  Besides,  the  literary 
man  of  the  world  has  many  advantages  over  the  professional  litte- 
rateur in  making  and  observing  friends.  We  can  say  frankly  that 
M.  Maxime  du  Camp's  book  is  an  exceptionally  good  example  of 
its  kind.  Like  all  books  of  that  kind,  it  requires  a  certain  acquaint- 
■ance  with  and  interest  in  its  subject-matter.  If  the  reader  knows 
little  and  cares  little  about  the  political  and  literary  history  of 
France  for  the  last  generation,  he  will  still  find  in  M'.  du  Camp  a 
writer  of  pleasant  scholarly  French,  and  a  teller  of  not  a  few 
amusing  anecdotes  ;  but  he  will  miss  three-fourths  of  the  interest 
of  the  book.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  knows  something  of  French 
Governments,  French  social  habits,  French  literature,  during  the 
last  half-century  (for  M.  du  Camp's  reminiscences  extend  to  that 
period),  he  will  find  the  book  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  sort 
that  he  has  met  for  some  time,  and  he  will  assuredly  leave  not  a 
line  of  it  unread. 

We  have  said  or  hinted  that  M.  du  Camp's  memories  extend  over 
a  surprisingly  long  period.  He  is  not,  we  believe,  by  any  means  an 
old  man,  yet  he  remembers  how,  when  Charles  X.  was  King,  the 
wretched  creatures  condemned  to  the  galleys  were  marched  on  loot 
all  across  France  in  a  chained  herd.  But  it  is  with  the  political 
and  literary  revolution  of  1830  that  M.  du  Camp  begins  to  be  a 
really  fertile  and  amusing  witness.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  a 
great  deal  to  tell  us  about  his  schools,  of  which,  though  one  of 
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them  was  no  less  famous  a  one  than  the  Lycde  Louis-le-Grand,  M. 
du  Camp,  not  for  the  first  time,  gives  the  very  worst  account.  It 
is  a  notorious  fact  that,  with  hardly  an  exception,  Frenchmen  look 
back  on  their  school  days  with  a  horror  at  least  as  great  as  the  half- 
regretful  pleasure  with  which  Englishmen  as  a  rule  regard  them. 
The  reason  of  the  difi'erence  has  been  discussed  over  and  over 
again,  and  there  is  no  need  once  more  to  enter  into  it.  The 
absence  of  healthy  amusements,  a  low  class  of  masters,  excessive 
and  worrying,  if  not  exactly  cruel,  punishments — these  are  the  un- 
varying charges.  But,  while  M.  Maxime  du  Camp  was  vexing  his 
soul  over  impositions  and  in  garret-prisons,  which  he  declares  to 
be  still  iu  use,  all  sorts  of  oddities  were  going  on  outside  which  he 
beheld  on  his  days  of  liberty.  The  antics  of  extreme  Romanticism 
{Bousingotisine)  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  were  at  their  height,  and 
so  were  many  of  the  diversions  of  Paris  which  are  now  merely  a 
name  or  a  tradition.  Even  within  doors  there  was  tbe  excitement 
of  scandalizing-  the  in-ofesseurs  by  avowing  an  admiration  of  Victor 
Hugo.  M.  du  Camp  tells  a  capital  story,  which,  hackneyed  as 
most  of  the  legends  of  that  femous  time  have  become,  is  we  think 
new,  of  a  good  pedagogue,  to  whom,  as  he  was  violently  denouncing 
the  famous  enjamhement  in  Jlernani — 

C'est  bien  a  I'escalier 

Derobe. 

a  schoolboy  had  the  wit  to  object  a  most  undoubted  enjmnbement 
in  the  Georgics.  Thereupon  the  unhappy  M.  Taranne,  who  had 
already  pronounced  the  author  a  "  malfaiteur,"  and  his  work  an 
"insnlte  a  la  probite  litteraire  de  la  France,"  became  almost 
speechless  at  the  blasphemy  of  the  comparison.  "  N'insultez  pas 
Virgile  ! "  he  cried  out.  "  '  Le  rejet  que  vous  rappelez  est  un  trait 
de  genie;  celui  de  votre  M.  Hugo  '  (il  chercha  le  mot  et  finit  par 
dire  a  voix  basse)  '  est  une  mauvaise  action.'  Puis  il  ajouta 
'  Laissons  cette  conversation — 9a  fait  trop  de  mal.' " 

The  contents  of  a  book  of  this  kind  necessarily  defy  abstract  in 
a  review,  and  we  can  only  refer  generally  to  the  very  pleasant 
sketches  of  travels  in  France,  Algeria,  Egypt,  and  Syria  which  it 
contains  ;  to  the  account  of  a  stay  at  Constantinople  when  M.  du 
Camp  had  the  good  luck  (without  at  the  time  knowing  it)  to  have 
a  Circassian  knife  given  to  him  by  no  less  a  person  than  Schamyl 
in  exchange  for  a  rifled  carbine  ;  to  some  notes  of  the  Revolution 
of  1848;  to  reminiscences  of  Gautier,  of  Gerard  de  Nerval 
(whose  admirers  will  regret  to  hear  that  the  slave  whose  pur- 
chase figures  in  the  Voyage  d' Orient  resorted  to  personal  violence 
against  him),  and  to  a  hundred  other  things  ot  the  same  kind. 
But  tbere  is  one  feature  of  the  book  which  is  both  specially  in- 
teresting and  specially  important.  It  contains  by  far  the  most 
elaborate  personal  account  yet  published  of  Gustave  Flaubert. 
Now  Flaubert,  as  everybody  knows  who  knows  anything  about 
him,  is  perpetually  invoked  by  the  Naturalist  school  as  proof  that 
their  ways  and  methods  are  compatible  with  great  literary  excel- 
lence. They  do  not,  and  indeed  they  cannot,  contend  that  he  was 
altogether  theirs ;  indeed  they  lament  the  old  man  of  Romantic- 
ism which  lingered  in  him.  But  still  he  is  their  St.  Christopher ; 
their  big  man,  to  put  forward  and  hurl  against  their  foes. 
Now  no  one  who  formed  his  opinion  of  the  author  of  La  tentu' 
Hon  de  St.-Antoine  from  his  own  works  could  fail  to  see  that  his 
methods  and  those  of  the  Goncourt-Zola  school  were  radically 
different ;  and  that  Flaubert,  with  many  and  grave  defects,  some 
of  them  very  hard  to  forgive,  was  essentially  an  artist,  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  he  was  the  very  reverse  of  a  naturalist. 
It  was  further  evident  from  this  work  that  there  must  be  somethino- 
wrong  in  the  legends  which  represented  its  author  as  a  jovial,  free- 
living  personage  who  dafled  the  world  iu  a  Rabelaisian  manner,  and 
cared  for  nothing  but  the  society  of  M.  Zola  and  the  teUing  and  the 
hearing  of  stories  such  as  (in  M.  Zola's  inimitable  language)  are 
told  only  by  "  fiers  males,"  and  which  certainly  are  not  intended 
virginibus  pueriaque.  This  book  of  M.  Maxime  du  Camp's  explains 
the  whole  nature  of  this  strange  man  of  letters.  M.  du  Camp  and 
Flaubert  made  acquaintance  when  both  were  students — it  seems, 
by  the  way,  from  M.  du  Camp's  account,  to  be  a  mistake  to  speak 
of  Flaubert  as  having  ever  studied  medicine.  This  acquaintance 
soon  passed  into  "  knowing  each  other  at  home,"  and  they  were 
constant  comrades  on  foreign  tours  and  in  their  native  country. 
It  is  rather  annoying,  even  to  persons  who  are  by  no  means  very 
greedy  of  personal  details,  that  a  voluminous  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  was  burnt  by  agreement  when  M^rimee's  Lettres  ct 
une  inconnue  were  published.  However,  M.  du  Camp  reserved  a 
few  letters  by  permission,  some  of  which  appear  here,  and  has  his 
notes  and  his  memory  to  help  him.  A  walking  tour  in  Brittany 
(not,  we  fancy,  a  very  common  amusement  with  Parisian  youth  forty 
years  ago)  was  a  complete  success,  but  a  joint  expedition  to  the 
East  was  less  happy.  M.  du  Camp  represents  Flaubert  as 
never  having  got  over  attacks — of  an  epileptic  kind,  it  would 
seem — which  came  on  him  in  early  manhood  and  carried  him  off 
only  the  other  day.  The  conduct  which  he  describes  as  resulting 
from  these  attacks  is  certainly  strange  enough  (his  fellow-traveller 
on  one  occasion  actually  induced  his  mother  to  write  to  M.  da 
Camp  imploring  him  not  to  take  Gustave  to  Persia,  the  objection 
really  coming  from  Gustave  himself,  who  had  been  wild  to  go), 
and  the  biographer  more  than  hints  that  the  more  repulsive  cha- 
racteristics of  Madame  Bovarg  and  its  successors  were  simply 
morbid  in  the  full  medical  sense.  At  the  same  time,  though  we 
are  not  quite  certain  that  he  does  full  justice  to  his  friend's  genius, 
M.  du  Camp  brings  out  excellently  the  enormous  and  heroic 
labour  which  was,  ne.xt  to  his  singular  literary  power,  of  which 
indeed  it  was  the  cause,  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  novelist. 
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Every  book  and  every  page  of  every  book  seems  to  have  been 
composed  and  re-composed  over  and  over  again.  In  this,  no  doubt, 
may  be  found  the  secret  oi  the  fact  that  Flaubert  almost  alone 
among  novelists  improves  on  every  fresh  reading.  It  is  at 
first  almost  impossible  to  take  in  all  the  details  of  his  accurate 
and  careful  composition,  the  subtle  felicities  of  his  comparatively 
simple  and  yet  elaborate  phraseology.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  this  is  in  its  svaj  a  positive  drawback  to  a  work  of  fiction, 
where  the  reader  does  not  want  to  be  ffcnc  par  le  style.    But,  of 

documents  litteraires,"  in  M.  Zola's  sense— that  is  to  say,  of  the 
tumbling  of  a  scrap-book  of  observed  facts  pell-mell  into  a  novel 
and  letting  them  take  their  chance — there  is  no  sign  in  Flaubert. 
Charles  Bjvary  was  indeed,  it  seems,  a  real  person,  and  his  unhappy 
fate  was  not  dissimilar  to  that  recorded  in  the  novel.  But  the 
naturalist,  as  distinguished  from  the  artist,  takes  his  details,  and 
not  only  his  maiu  suggestion,  from  actual  fact.  The  only  approach 
that  can  be  observed  m  Flaubert  to  the  naturalist  heresy  is  the 
scrupulous  care  which  he  always  showed  in  getting  up  local 
colour  of  all  sorts.  But  this  is  a  verj'  diH'erent  matter  from  the 
slavish  photography  of  M.  Zola's  science,  falsely  so  called. 

We  shall  look  forward  to  M.  Maxime  du  Camp's  second  volume 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 


JEBB'S  BENTLEY.* 

THIS  little  book  deserves  to  take  rank  with  the  best  of  its  com- 
panion volumes.  It  comes  not  only  from  a  coaipetent  hand,  but 
from  the  hand  best  fitted  lor  the  task  that  could  have  been  found  ; 
and  the  brevity  which  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  "  Men  of 
Letters  ''  series  does  not  prevent  this  last  addition  from  being  an 
e.Ycellent  and  tiuished  literary  performance.  Professor  Jebb  had, 
indeed,  every  qualitication  and  cause  for  taking  up  the  exposition 
of  Bentley  to  modern  readers  as  a  labour  of  love.  Himself  a  dis- 
tinguished member  ot  the  college  over  which  Bentley  ruled  with 
more  mastery  than  discretion,  and  accomplished  both  in  the  cartistic 
refinements  of  classicid  scholarship  and  its  modern  critical 
methods,  he  has  brought  to  the  task  both  the  ample  knowledge 
and  the  perceptive  sympathy  of  a  tried  worker  in  Bentley 's  own 
field.  The  present  time,  moreover,  is  an  especially  opportune  one 
for  an  estimate  of  Bentley;  and  Professor  Jebb  has  made  the 
best  use  of  the  opportunity.  Bentley  was  a  great  scholar,  and 
something  more.  If  it  is  in  any  case  allowable  to  speak  of 
creation  in  the  sciences  which  do  not  predict  the  future  but  in- 
terpret the  past  (and  we  think  it  is,  for  the  undiscovered  past  is 
no  less  obscure  to  us  than  the  future),  he  must  be  called  a  man  of 
creative  genius  in  scholarship.  He  gave  a  new  imptilse  and 
direction  to  classical  studies  which  was  felt  throughout  the 
world  of  letters.  In  our  own  daj's  other  new  impulses  have  been 
given,  and  English  scholarship  has  already  become  a  different 
thing  now  from  what  it  was  when  Professor  Jebb  was  carrying 
off  its  most  brilliant  academical  honours  twenty  years  ago. 
Living  in  a  time  of  advance  and  discovery,  when  fresh  points  of 
view  are  opened  and  unexpected  treasures  revealed  on  familiar 
ground,  we  are  the  better  able  to  appreciate  at  its  true  value  the 
advance  made  by  men  like  Bentley,  whose  names  mark  the  con- 
structive epochs  of  earlier  stages.  In  this  spirit  Professor  Jebb 
has  commented  on  Bentley's  position  and  achievements.  He 
might  have  been  excused  ibr  taking  a  less  catholic  view  of  classical 
learning,  or  even  i'or  becoming  a  champion  of  the  old  insular 
school.  But  he  has  chosen  the  more  arduous  and  better  way. 
The  exclusiveness  of  so-called  pure  scholarship  has  no  place  in  his 
teaching.  Parts  of  this  book  are  almost  a  manifesto  on  behalf  of 
the  newest  methods,  and  as  such  have  a  value  of  their  own  apart 
from  their  illustration  of  Bentley's  career. 

The  critical  part  of  this  volume  will  for  these  reasons  be  the 
most  interesting  to  scholars.  But  in  the  biographical  part 
Professor  Jebb  has  been  equally  diligent,  and  has  equally  avoided 
anything  that  savours  of  compilation  or  abridgment.  Original 
authorities  have  been  used  throughout,  and  the  whole  story  has 
the  air  of  life  and  reality  which  second-hand  work  always  misses. 
There  was  not  much  to  be  done  in  the  actual  discovery  of  new 
matter  ;  but  fresh  point  is  given  to  more  than  one  incident  by 
Judicious  comparison  of  times  and  circumstances,  and  in  some 
cases  misapprehensions  have  been  removed.  We  need  not  men- 
tion the  facts  of  Bentley's  life  here  except  in  connexion  with  his 
works  and  Professor  Jebb's  treatment  of  them.  No  one  who 
takes  any  interest  in  the  subject  can  have  any  rational  excuse  for 
wanting  a  shorter  account  than  ia  contained  in  the  book  itself. 
Bentley's  serious  devotion  to  scholarship  began  in  the  years  imme- 
diately before  the  Revolution,  when  he  was  Stillingfleet's  family 
tutor.  He  then  entered  upon  those  minute  studies  of  ancient 
literature  and  literary  history  which  afterwards  gave  his  enemies 
the  cheap  gratification  of  decrying  him  as  a  mere  dull  index- 
maker.  It  is  an  ancient  and  wonderfully  persistent  opinion  tbat 
accurate  knowledge  has  a  natural  association  with  didness,  and 
conversely  that  the  graces  of  literature  exclude  solid  learning. 
Bentley  was  an  unfortunate  person  to  fasten  this  stale  re- 
proach upon,  as  his  English  writing,  if  not  exactly  grace- 
ful, was  certainly  not  wanting  in  spirit  and  vigour.  Pope, 
however,  could  find  no  better  point  to  his  satire  when, 
for  reasons  wholly  unconnected  with  the  merits  of  the  case,  he 
dragged  Bentley  into  the  Dunciad.     Meanwhile  Bentley,  not 
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yet  illustrious  enough  to  have  enemies,  established  his  reputation 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Mill,  in  the 
form  of  remarks  on  an  obscure  Greek  chronicler  whose  work  was 
then  issuing  from  the  Oxford  press.  This  letter  ran  over  a  wide 
field  of  learning  and  criticism,  and  showed  all  the  characters  of  the 
author's  mature  style.  With  his  enormous  verbal  knowledge  of 
the  classical  texts,  Bentley  was  never  a  mere  verbal  scholar.  Nor 
did  he  omit  exact  scientific  studies  in  other  departments.  His 
appointment  to  deliver  the  first  course  of  Boyle  Lectures  gave  him 
occasion  to  master  Newton's  Physics,  which  he  did  to  Newton's 
own  satisfaction.  A  year  or  two  later  we  find  him  associated 
with  Newton  and  Locke  in  a  small  conversation  club  which  met 
at  his  lodgings  in  St.  James's.  The  other  members  were  Evelyn 
and  Wren.  To  keep  such  company,  as  Professor  Jebb  remarks^ 
Bentley  "  must  have  been  distinguished  by  something  else  than  in- 
solent erudition." 

The  capital  work  by  which  Bentley's  memory  is  best  preserved 
among  the  educated  public  is  his  Dissertation  on  the  Letters  of 
Phalaris.  Two  chapters  are  given  by  Professor  Jebb  to  this  ;  one 
for  the  story  of  the  controversy,  one  for  an  account  of  Bentley's 
performance  on  its  intrinsic  merits.  Professor  Jebb's  exposition 
of  the  pseudo-Phalaris  is  verj^  good  reading,  and  he  throws  in  at 
the  end  a  few  more  evidences,  in  addition  to  Bentley's,  that  the 
work  is  the  forgery  of  some  late  rhetorician.  To  any  modem 
scholar,  he  says,  the  spuriousness  of  the  whole  thing  is  as  palpable 
on  the  face  of  it  as  it  was  to  Bentley ;  and  the  importance  of 
Bentley's  work  is  not  that  he  reduced  this  to  demonstration,  but 
that  his  manner  of  doing  it  "  disclosed  that  broad  and  massive 
structure  of  learning  upon  which  his  conclusion  rested."  Bentley's 
immediate  antagonist,  Charles  Bojde,  did  not  assert  that  the  letters 
were  genuine — a  circumstance  forgotten  or  overlooked,  as- 
Professor  Jebb  notes,  in  most  modern  accounts  of  the  business. 
But  for  Bentley's  critical  attack,  it  looks  as  if  he  was  almost 
ready  to  declare  himself  against  them.  The  quarrel  was  really  a 
personal  one,  brought  about  by  an  alleged  offence  of  Bentley  ta 
Boyle  in  the  matter  of  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  King's  Library, 
of  which  Bentley  was  then  librarian.  Boyle's  original  complaint 
was  unreasonable,  and  he  refused  to  withdraw  it  even  when 
Bentley  fully  explained  that  he  was  not  answerable  for  the  sup- 
posed discourtesy.  From  such  a  pett}'  fountain-head  came  the 
full  pouring  out  of  Bentley's  learning  in  his  Dissertation.  He 
embodied  in  this  work  a  series  of  monographs,  not  merely  oa 
language,  but  on  such  special  matters  as  Sicilian  coinage,  besides 
an  excellent  account  of  the  natural  history  of  literary  forgeries  in 
general.  "  As  a  consecutive  argument,  it  represents  the  first  sustained 
application  of  strict  reasoning  to  questions  of  ancient  literature." 
At  this  day  Bentley's  triumph  seems  a  complete  and  easy  one.  Bat 
it  did  not  seem  so  to  the  wits  or  even  the  scholars  of  the  time.  He 
was  too  far  in  advance  of  his  age  for  his  power  to  be  felt  all  at  once- 
The  genuineness  of  the  pseudo-Phalaris  was  treated  as  an  open 
question,  as  Professor  Jebb  shows  by  extracts  from  writers 
inclined  either  way,  for  many  years  afterwards,  and  even  into  the- 
present  century. 

Thus  fixr  Bentley  has  appeared  as  successful  in  his  undertakings. 
His  hand  could  be  roughly  laid  upon  adversaries,  but  it  had  a  fine 
and  felicitous  touch  for  classical  texts  decayed  by  time  and  per- 
verted by  ignorance.  When  it  came  to  editing  Horace,  his  fortune 
seemed  to  desert  him.  Yet  it  was  not  strange  that  Bentley's 
Horace  should  be  a  monument  of  rashness  as  much  as  of  learning. 
The  restoration  of  thoroughly  corrupt  Greek  texts  was  not  the 
best  of  preparations  for  editing  a  difficult  but  fairly  sound  Latiu 
one.  Bentley  was  by  this  time  so  accustomed  to  correction  that 
he  corrected  Horace  in  season  and  out  of  season,  or  rather  much, 
out  of  season  and  very  little  in  season.  "  It  is  a  rule  applicable 
to  most  of  Bentley's  corrections,"  says  Professor  Jebb,  "  that  their 
merit  varies  inversely  with  the  soundness  of  the  text."  This 
temper  produced  lar  more  disastrous  results  when  he  came  to  deal 
with  Paradine  Lost.  To  make  room  for  his  supposed  improve- 
ments on  Milton  he  framed,  and  for  aught  that  appears  really 
believed,  a  theory  of  a  blundering  amanuensis  who  had  corrupted 
words,  and  a  fraudulent  editor  who  had  foisted  in  whole  passages 
j  of  his  own.  It  is  well  to  turn  back  from  this  to  Bentley's  labour 
in  more  congenial  fields. 

The  edition  of  Manilius  published  in  Bentley's  old  age,  though 
planned  since  his  youth,  gives  Professor  Jebb  occasion  for  intro- 
ducing a  pretty  conjecture  of  his  own,  which,  by  the  mild  remedy 
of  transposing  two  half-lines  and  altering  one  letter,  restores  good 
sense  to  a  passage  at  first  sight  unintelligible.  Bentley's  Homeric 
work — ridiculed,  like  almost  everything  he  did,  by  contemporaries 
who  could  not  or  would  not  understand  it — is  also  duly  described, 
and  some  specimens  of  his  unpublished  notes  are  given  from  a  copy 
of  Flomer  in  the  library  of  Trmity  College.  His  discovery  of  the 
digamma  in  the  Homeric  verse  remains  as  a  monument  of  admir- 
able critical  insight.  His  emendations  in  detail  appear  to  have 
been,  like  those  in  Horace,  mostly  uncalled  for  and  of  the  wrong 
sort — that  is,  alleged  improvements  of  sense  or  construction,  put 
forward  without  seriously  considering  whether  the  reasons  for  re- 
jecting the  common  reading  were  sutficient,  and  without  consider- 
ing at  all  in  what  manner,  if  it  were  indeed  corrupt,  its  existence 
was  to  be  accounted  for.  Modern  criticism  has  learnt  to  be  bold 
with  caution.  We  do  not  now  accept  verbal  harshness  or  slight 
logical  inexactness  as  good  cause  for  rewriting  the  phrases  of  an 
ancient  author  in  the  form  in  which  we  (who,  after  all,  cannot 
know  so  much  of  the  genius  and  possibilities  of  his  language  as  he 
did  himself)  should  have  expected  them  to  be  written.  We  require 
it  to  be  shown  with  reasonake  certainty  that  the  words  which  it  is 
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proposed  to  alter  will  not  bear  a  sense  appropriate  to  the  context 
and  consistent  with  their  known  usage ;  and  we  further  require 
the  proposed  emendation  to  be  uot  only  such  that  the  author 
might  have  so  written,  but  such  as  to  give  a  clue  to  the  existing 
state  of  the  text.  In  short,  we  exclude  ingenious  guesswork,  and 
demand  historical  reconstruction.  We  regard  conjecture,  as 
Professor  J  ebb  says,  as  the  last  resource  when  direct  evidence 
fails.  Bentley  carried  it  as  a  sword  ready  to  be  drawn  and 
wielded  on  every  slight  provocation.  An  example  is  given  by  a 
Terse  quotation  in  Strabo  which  Bentley  altered,  not  violently 
indeed,  but  without  satisfactory  result.  Casaubon  more  discreetly 
left  it  alone,  professing  himself  unable  to  mend  it  without  better 
MS.  authority.  Professor  Jebb,  however,  solves  the  difficulty  by 
one  of  those  happy  strokes  which  look  so  obvious  when  they  are 
made,  lie  transposes  a  single  word,  and  thereby  not  only  clears 
up  the  sense,  but  makes  a  good  verse  of  one  which,  as  Bentley 
left  it,  offends  against  a  rule  of  Attic  prosody  discovered  since  his 
tame. 

The  final  chapter  gives  a  brief  history  of  classical  scholarship 
from  Bentley  s  day  till  our  own.  What  Professor  Jebb  says  about 
the  advances  recently  made,  the  direction  in  which  improvement 
is  to  be  looked  for,  and  the  permanent  value  of  classical  studies,  is 
especially  welcome  to  us,  as  confirming  the  opinions  we  have  several 
times  expressed  here.  We  shall,  therefore,  quote  his  words  without 
further  introduction  or  comment: — 

The  gain  of  scholiiiship  durinc-  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  chiefly  in 
three  provinces — stuily  of  manuscripts,  study  of  inscriptions,  and  comjiara- 
tive  philology.  The  direct  importance  of  archaeology  lor  classical  learning 
Las  of  late  years  bee'i  winning  future  recognition,  to  the  advantaj^e  of 
both.  .  .  .  I'robably  the  study  of  classical  antiquity,  in  the  largest 
sense,  has  never  been  more  really  vigorous  than  it  is  at  the  present  da}-. 
If  so,  it  is  partly  bec:iuse  that  study  relies  no  longer  upon  a  narrow  or  ex- 
clusive prescription,  but  upon  a  reasonable  percejition  of  its  proper  place 
among  the  studies  which  belong  to  a  liberal  education  ;  and  because  the 
diffusion  of  that  which  is  specially  named  science  has  at  the  same  time 
spread  abroad  the  only  spirit  in  which  any  kiud  of  knowledge  can  be  prose- 
cuted to  a  result  of  lasting  intellectual  value.  While  every  year  tends  to 
lefine  the  subdivision  in  1  hat  vast  lield,  lientlej-'s  work  teaches  a  simple 
lesson  which  is  still  applicable  to  every  part  of  it.  The  literary  activity  of 
the  present  day  has  multiplied  attractive  facilities  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  classics  at  second  hand.  Every  sensible  person  will  rejoice 
that  such  facilities  exist ;  they  are  excellent  in  their  own  way.  Only  it  is 
important  not  to  forget  the  dilference  between  the  knowledge  at  second  hand 
and  the  knowledge  at  tirst  hand,  whether  regard  is  had  to  the  educational 
ett'ect  of  the  process,  or  to  the  worth  of  the  acquisition,  or  to  the  hope  of 
further  advance.  Even  with  a  Bentley's  power,  a  Bentlej'  could  have  been 
made  only  by  his  method — by  his  devoted  and  systematic  study,  uot  of 
books  about  the  classics,  but  of  the  classical  texts  themselves  ;  b}-  testing, 
at  each  step,  his  comprehension  of  what  he  read  ;  by  not  allowing  the  mere 
authority  of  tradition  to  supersede  the  tree  exercise  of  independent  judg- 
ment ;  and  by  always  remembering  that  the  very  right  of  such  judgment  to 
independence  must  l■c^t  on  the  patience,  the  intelligence,  the  completeness 
ivitli  which  the  tradition  itself  has  been  surveyed. 


CAMEOS  Fi;OM  THE  SILVER  LAND.* 

THE  strange  and  perplexing  title  which  Mr.  White  has  pre- 
fixed to  his  book  reminds  us  of  a  story  which  used  to  be 
told  at  Cambridge  about  the  celebrated  Mr.  iriimeon.  Oue  of  his 
pupils  was  reading  to  him  a  sermon,  perhaps  the  first  that  he  had 
ever  composed,  in  the  course  of  which  he  came  to  the  following 
passage : — "  Amid  this  tumult  the  son  of  Amram  stood  unmoved." 
"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  son  of  Amrani  y  "  inquired  the 
divine.  "  If  you  please,  sir,  I  mean  Moses.''  "  Then,  if  you 
mean  Moses,  why  do  you  not  say  Moses  ?  was  the  reply.  In  the 
spirit  of  this  advice  we  would  suggest  to  Mr.  White  that  it  would 
have  been  simpler  and  better  to  have  written  "  Argentine 
Republic"  instead  of  "Silver  Land,"  and  "Pictures"  or 
"  Sketches  "  instead  of  "  Cameos."  But  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
the  defects  of  the  book  do  not  end  with  the  title-page.  The  work, 
though  it  bears  the  name  of  a  Loudon  publisher,  was  evidently 
printed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  consequence  bristles  with  typo- 
graphical errors,  faults  of  punctuation,  and  the  like.  Again,  the 
author  has  lived  among  Spaniards  long  enough  to  forget  the 
construction  of  his  own  languiige,  and  delights  in  long  grandilo- 
quent sentences,  some  of  which  are  quite  unintelligible,  while  others 
can  only  be  understood  after  a  patient  study,  which  probably  few 
readers  will  care  to  give  to  them.  What,  for  instance,  are  we  to 
make  of  the  following  ?  It  is  the  first  sentence  in  the  sixth 
chapter,  which  is  headed — why  Mr.  White  alone  can  tell— 
"  Brahma — Vishnu — Siva."  We  have  been  careftil  to  preserve 
the  spelling  and  punctuation  of  the  original :  — 

To  decipher  the  past,  read  the  present  and  predict  the  future  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  fully,  demands  inspiration  from  the  triune  Vedic  God  ; 
but  as  without  the  divine  atliatus,  the  landmarks  of  its  history  are  so 
visible,  the  tendencies  of  today  so  patent,  and  the  shadows  of  the  morrow 
so  leijgthened,  to  giiage  its  cxistents  or  cast  its  horoscope,  requires  but 
lixtle  judgement  in  the  one  case  or  sagacity  in  the  other. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  White  should  not  have  sent 
Ms  book  to  England  to  be  printed,  with  a  commission  to  his  pub- 
lisher to  have  it  made  presentable  before  he  issued  it,  for  it  is 
really  well  worth  reading.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  only  modern 
book,  in  our  language  at  least,  about  a  part  of  the  world  which  is 
gradually  coming  forward  into  notice,  and  likely  soon  to  compete 
•with  Australia  and  America  as  a  field  for  European  emigration. 
The  author  has  evidently  resided  in  the  Argentine  Pepublic  for 
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the  greater  part  of  his  life.  We  gather  that  he  has  made  Buenos 
Ayres  his  head-quarters ;  but,  besides  this,  he  has  travelled  into 
some  of  the  remoter  districts,  partly  for  amusement,  partly  on 
business,  and  partly  to  gratify  his  taste  for  natural  historv, 
with  which  he  seems  to  be  well  acquainted,  though  we  must 
admit  that  some  of  his  stories  demand  a  faith  stronger 
than  ours  for  their  literal  acceptation.  He  is  evidently 
devotedly  fond  of  his  adopted  country  ;  when  he  speaks 
of  foreigners  who  go  home  with  the  intention  of  remaining, 
but  yet  return  in  a  few  months,  "  the  victims  of  an  indefinable 
magnetism  which  this  country  exercises,"  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
is  himself  under  the  spell  of  the  same  influence.  Still  he  is  not  a 
mere  partisan.  He  distinctly  notes  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  country,  especially  to  Englishmen,  and  warns  intend- 
ing emigrants,  in  language  which  for  once  is  destitute  of  hyperbole 
and  periphrasis,  against  the  difficulties  that  await  them  from 
natural  causes  and  loreign  competition. 

The  Argentine  Republic,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
what  we  may  call  tiie  tail  of  South  America,  from  the  22nd 
parallel  south  latitude  to  Cape  Horn,  and  from  Chili  on  the  west 
to  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  consists  practically  of  eighteen  separate 
States  or  districts,  uuited  together  in  a  more  or  less  compact 
federation.  There  is  a  Central  National  Government  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  metropolis,  consisting  of  a  President  and  his  Ministers, 
a  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  Senate.  The  jurisdiction  of 
this  Government  is  supposed  to  be  paramount  throughout  the 
Republic  in  all  Imperial  matters;  but  it  has  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  administration  of  the  provinces,  each  of  which 
is  free  to  make  a  Constitution  for  it-elf,  and  boasts  a  separate 
Governor,  also  with  Ministers  and  a  Legislature,  after  the  model 
of  the  central  authority.  Moreover  there  is  a  Constitution,  which, 
so  far  as  the  letter  goes,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  upon  earth.  It 
balances, with  e.xact  precision, the  relatiousof  the  provincial  and  central 
Governments,  and  if  the  governed  were  only  a  set  of  puppets,  all 
would  perhaps  go  well.  As  it  is,  however,  it  has  to  manage  a  hetero- 
geneous assemblage  of  Spaniards, Germans,  Italians,  French, English 
(including  a  large  proportion  of  Irish),  Americans,  together  with 
several  native  races,  and  the  half-breeds  arising  from  the  mixture 
of  these  various  stocks.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  population  is,  for 
the  present,  scattered  sparsely  over  a  vast  territory  with  imperfect 
communications,  so  that  the  acts  of  one  province  are  not  known  in 
another  for  some  length  of  time.  By  this  means  the  general  peace 
is  maintaiued,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  revolution  ;  but 
in  the  provinces  themselves  it  is  very  ditt'erent.  As  the  separate 
Legislatures  have  the  right  of  borrowing  money,  of  imposing 
taxes — "  very  arbitrarily  at  times,"  says  Mr.  White — and  of 
"  fostering  or  extinguishing  any  interest,  such  as  a  colony  or  a 
bank,"  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  of  frequent  revolutions,  and 
only  marvel  greatly  when  we  are  told  that  they  "  are  seldom 
attended  with  bloodshed."  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
efforts  after  provincial  independence,  for  only  the  year  before 
last,  when  Buenos  Ayres  aud  Entre  Rios  made  an  attempt  to  with- 
draw from  the  Confederation,  "  one  or  two  bloody  battles  "  were 
fought — for  the  Argentine  Republic  possesses  an  army — and  "  the 
conspiracy  was  quenched  in  the  blood  of  the  nation,"  after  which 
"  the  Republic  looped  up  another  hole  " — a  figure  which  is,  we 
confess,  wholly  beyond  our  comprehension — and  matters  have 
gone  on  quietly  for  nearly  two  whole  years.  Apparently 
these  convulsions  are  local,  like  thunderstorms,  and  do  not 
affect  either  credit  or  industry.  Like  the  Marquise  who  stayed 
in  Paris  through  the  whole  Revolution,  and,  on  being  asked  if 
it  had  not  been  a  very  terrible  time,  replied,  "J'avais  toujours 
mes  Mercredis,"  the  hardworking,  unpolitical  part  of  the  popula- 
tion goes  steadily  on  and  develops  the  resources  of  the  country, 
regardless  of  rival  theories  and  competing  system-mongers.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  in  justice  to  the  present  Government  that 
many  improvements  have  been  lately  introduced  which  will  be 
of  permanent  value  whatever  happens.  The  first  of  these  is  edu- 
cation. Buenos  Ayres  and  Cordova  boast  of  Universities  whereat 
degrees  in  all  the  faculties  are  conferred ;  each  provincial  capital 
has  its  National  college ;  while,  scattered  through  the  smaller  towns 
and  hamlets,  there  are  as  many  as  two  hundred  public  libraries  and 
two  thousand  primary  schools  at  which  attendance  is  obligatory. 
There  is  a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  and  a  uniform 
currency  ;  lines  of  railway  have  been  planned  and  in  part  con- 
structed ;  and  the  electric  telegraph  "  flaps  its  lightning  wings,"  as 
Mr.  White  says,  or,  in  plainer  prose,  has  been  laid  down  for  more 
than  seven  thousand  miles.  Above  all,  the  administration  is 
strictly  honourable.  A  former  President  is  reported  to  have  said 
"  that  two  millions  of  Argentines  would  rather  starve  than  leave 
their  public  obligations  uuliquidated,"  and  Mr.  White  assures  us 
that  these  excellent  principles  have  been  adopted  by  his  successors, 
and  that  honesty  of  purpose  still  reigns  supreme  at  headquarters. 

The  most  valuable,  and  certainly  the  most  readable,  parts  of  Mr. 
White's  book  are  those  referring  to  physical  geography  and  natural 
history.  The  resources  of  the  Argentine  Republic  are,  he  says, 
"  practically  boundless,"  and  need  only  capital  and  labour  to  develop 
them.  That  they  are  of  the  most  varied  character  is  only  what  we 
should  expect  from  a  country  of  which  the  climate  ranges  from 
tropical  in  the  north  to  arctic  in  the  south.  In  those  fortunate 
provinces  which  are  withiu  reach  of  the  great  rivers  and  their 
affluents  there  is  a  rich  soil,  a  balmy  climate,  and  a  luxurious  vege- 
tation. Mr.  White  writes  with  enthusiasm  of  the  "Elysiau 
fields "  of  Misiones ;  "  no  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  could  be 
selected  where  the  gifts  of  nature  are  more  bounteously  be- 
stowed " ;  of  the  forests  of  Gran  Chaco,  full  of  excelleat 
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timber  trees,  and  sufficiently  extensive  "  to  stand  the  strain 
of  the  present  or  even  an  increased  rate  of  destruction  for  200 
jears  to  cooie  ";  of  the  sugar,  cereals,  rice,  cotton,  and  coti'ee 
of  Jujuy;  of  the  "  one  vast  garden  "  presented  by  Tucuraan  :  of 
the  vines  of  Mendoza,  producing  a  Burgundy  slightly  inferior  in 
touquet  to  the  French  wine,  but  decidedly  superior  in  body  :  and 
of  the  herds  of  cattle  that  are  fattened  in  the  valleys  of  most  of 
the  Andine  provinces.  Again,  where  the  absence  of  water  renders 
agriculture  impossible,  mineral  wealth  compensates  for  sterility. 
The  mountain  ranges  of  La  Rioja  teem  with  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  nickel,  tin,  lead,  cobalt,  and  marble  ;  while  the  enormous  pro- 
fusion of  nitrate  of  soda  in  Santiago  points  it  out  as  the  future 
soap  and  candle  maker  to  the  universe.''  The  two  vast 
provinces  of  Pampas  and  Patagonia,  the  resources  of  which 
are  as  yet  undeveloped,  will  probably  iu  no  distant  future, 
when  colonists  shall  have  taken  possession  of  them,  become 
valuable  grazing-grounds  and  breedmg-grounds  for  horses,  sheep, 
and  cattle.  There  is  another  side,  of  course,  to  this  glowing 
picture  of  an  almost  virgin  soil  crying  out  for  cultivation.  The 
climate,  though  healthy  in  many  places,  and  in  others  so  invigorat- 
ing as  to  restore  consumptive  patients,  is  occasionally  deadly  to 
all  but  the  acclimatized ;  agriculture  is  admitted  to  be  "  very 
risky  from  drought  and  locust " ;  horses  are  apt  to  be  eaten  up 
either  by  flies  or  by  Indians;  cattle  which  escape  the  former  are 
driven  off  by  the  latter  to  be  sold  to  the  Chilians ;  and  the  insects 
seem  to  be  more  numerous  and  more  active  than  in  any  country 
of  which  we  ever  read.  There  are  thirty  species  of  mosquitoes, 
some  of  which  fly  by  day  and  some  by  night,  so  that  man  has  no 
rest  from  their  ceaseless  persecution ;  the  ordinary  parasitic  tor- 
ments "are  here  excited  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  productive 
powers,  and  even  ladies  can  scarcely  sit  still  on  a  chair  without 
involuntarily  pursuing  them,"  and,  lastly,  there  is  an  agreeable 
creature  called  the  Vinchuca,  "  found  all  over  the  Republic,  an  oval, 
chocolate-coloured,  flat-disked  insect  that  poises  itself  directly  over 
the  bed,  and  deliberately  drops  upon  you  during  sleep."  Let  us 
hope  that  Mr.  White  has  depicted  these  plagues  somewhat  too 
vividly.  We  feel  sure  that  he  has  needlessly  blackened  the 
Esquerzo  tuad,  which,  according  to  him,  "  bears  an  awfully  spiteful 
character,  and  is  credited  with  the  deaths  of  many  children  at 
least";  adding  that  when  angry  it  swells  to  double  its  size,  and 
that  a  specimen  thus  inflated  was  seated  on  the  rails  near  Flores 
when  a  locomotive  passed  over  it,  and  it  exploded  like  a  cannon. 
We  can  believe  a  good  deal,  but  our  credulity  has  its  limits.  Un 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  White  draws  a  more  agreeable  picture  of 
the  mammals  that  are  excellent  eatiog,  among  which  he  includes 
the  Armadillo,  of  the  numerous  indigenous  game-birds,  and  of  the 
iish  which  may  be  taken  in  plenty  in  thS  rivers. 

We  mentioned  above  that  Mr.  While  gives  sage  advice  to  in- 
tending emigrants.  He  points  out  definitely  who  should  try  their 
fortunes  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  who  should  not ;  and  he 
gives  useful  statistics  about  the  price  of  land,  and  the  rate  of  in- 
terest that  may  be  expected  on  invested  capital.  Emigrants  are 
now  pouring  in  at  the  rate  of  50,000  in  each  year,  and  land  bus,  of 
course,  risen  greatly  in  price  ;  but  it  is  still  possible  to  buy  cheaply 
enough  to  realize  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  To  obtain  this,  how- 
ever, an  emigrant  must  go  lar  into  the  wilds,  and  face  the  difli- 
culties  and  dangers  of  cultivating  new  territory.  The  result  of 
this  is  the  slow  but  certain  development  of  the  white  man's 
supremacy  over  the  whole  territory  once  possessed  by  the  native 
races.  Those  dreaded  foes  are  being  pushed  further  and  further 
■westward,  and  Mr.  White  prophesies,  in  pathetic  language,  their 
approaching  doom.  The  extinction  of  the  red  man  by  the  white 
man  has  happened  so  invariably  wherever  they  are  brought  into 
contact  that  a  fresh  occurrence  of  it  is  regarded  as  little  mwe  than 
the  fulfilment  of  a  recognized  law.  It  does  seem  strange,  how- 
ever, that  colonists  shoutd  per.-ist  in  refusing  to  distinguish  friends 
from  foes,  and  should  treat  useful  animals  as  they  do  murderous 
and  thievish  savages.  Farmers  cannot  be  expected  to  be  senti- 
mental over  the  extirpation  of  animals  which  destroy  their  crops, 
merely  because  they  possess  a  scientitic  interest ;  but  it  is  extra- 
ordinary that  creatures  so  valuable  as  the  Vicuna,  Guanaco,  and 
Chinchilla,  should  be  recklessly  slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  their 
wool  and  fur  alone,  in  a  way  which  seems,  from  what  Mr.  White 
says,  to  indicate  their  approaching  extermination.  A  similar 
recklessness  obtains  with  regard  to  the  felling  of  trees.  It  would 
appear  that  the  iVrgentine  Code,  which  is  described  as  so  singu- 
larly complete,  U  dehcient  in  provisions  for  the  protection  of  game 
and  forests. 


OXESIMUS.* 

/^NESIMUS  may  be  described  as  a  novel  with  a  purpose. 

^  Such  novels  have  long  been  unpopular  with  those  who 
uphold  the  Hellenist  principle  of  "  art  for  art's  sake.''  As  the 
hero  of  this  story  becomes  a  convert,  or  pervert,  from  Hellenism  to 
Hebraism,  and  as  the  story  itself  is  little  more  than  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  successive  stages  of  the  hero's  change  of  intellectual 
attitude,  we  might  incline  to  predict  for  such  a  hero  and  such  a 
story  the  immediate  condemuation  of  the  modern  pagans.  It 
hiippens,  however,  that  iu  Onesimus,  as  in  the  Filz/riin's  Progress, 
the  art  of  the  author  chances  to  be  much  more  prominent  than  his 
motive.  The  book  may  be  enjoyed,  like  Bunyan's  book,  by  those 
who  do  not  for  a  moment  trouble  their  brains  about  the  truth  or 
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the  falsehood  of  the  doctrinal  system  which  the  author  hopes 
that  he  is  commending  to  his  readers.  Quite  apart  from  the  sub- 
structure of  genuine  scholarship  upon  which  the  story  is  built  up, 
and  which  is  wrought  with  an  amount  of  skilful  labour  and  a 
range  of  selection  which  will  be  hidden  from  all  but  the  expert,  the 
mere  story  itself  is  a  fascinating  piece  of  narration,  while  its  lead- 
ing characters — although  their  chief  business  is  to  discuss  theology, 
phflosophy,  and  criticism — are  no  mere  lay  figures,  but  have 
distinct  life  and  vigour.  If  the  author  had  proposed  no  further 
object  than  to  instruct  and  amuse  the  ordinary  reader,  he 
might  claim  to  have  succeeded.  The  pleasantness  of  the 
narrative,  however,  and  the  life-likeness  of  the  individual  por- 
traiture, are  mere  accidents.  The  motive  of  the  narrator  is  not 
literary,  but  doctrinal — or  perhaps  we  should  be  more  correct  if  we 
were  to  say  that  it  is  anti-doctrinal.  The  most  obtrusive  feature 
in  the  story  to  the  critical  reader  is  its  amazingly  ingenuous  ana- 
chronism. As  in  the  medi.'eval  romance  of  Ou?-  Lncb/s  Lament 
the  persons  of  the  Gospel  history  are  made  to  discourse  in  the 
theological  language  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura,  so  in 
this  nineteenth-century  romance  the  persims  named  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles  are  compelled  to  talk  in  the 
critical  speech  of  Baur  and  Volkmar.  In  the  older  story  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  addresses  the  'Virgin  Mary  as  "  The  New  Eve "  and 
"  Thou  reverend  Mother  of  all  living";  and  when  the  Virgin 
Mother  is  wild  with  despair  after  the  burial  of  the  Saviour, 
St.  Joseph  of  Ariniathea  assures  her  that  her  son  will  rise  again. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Gustav  Volkmar  of  /iirich,  or  the  author 
of  Onesimus,  or  any  living  disciple  of  the  Tiibingen  school, 
would  smile  at  the  theological  anachronisms  of  a  religious  dramatist 
of  the  middle  ages.  But  the  similarity  between  a  nineteenth- 
century  Onesimus  and  a  medireval  Ilarrowimj  of  Hell  is  quite  as 
significant  as  the  difference.  The  comparative  student  will  discern 
that  the  author  of  each  has  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Zeit-(jeist,  the  secular  spirit  of  the  particular  sccculum  of  which  he 
is  a  part ;  and  that  each  has  alike  attributed  to  men  and  women 
of  the  tirst  century  the  verj'  thoughts  which  are  most  peculiarly 
the  property  of  his  own  age.  If  it  is  anachronistic  to  make 
St.  John  a  preacher  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  it  is  equally 
anachronistic  to  make  Onesimus  doubt  the  authenticity  of  all  the 
Gospels  except  the  one  primitive  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  the  genuine 
"  Urevangolium,'  Volkmar's  "Das  einfache  Evangelium  Jesu 
Christi  uach  Marcus." 

Our  novelist  indeed  pleads  guilty  to  a  certain  degree  of  formal 
anachronism,  and  defends  his  adoption  of  it.  Some  of  his  descrip- 
tions, and  many  of  the  speeches  of  the  non-Christian  persons  of  his 
drama,  are  not  only  taken  from  ancient  writers,  but  from  such  as 
"  wrote  in  most  cases  alter  the  times  of  Onesimus."  Artemidorus 
the  Epicurean,  who  may  be  said  to  hold  the  place  of  second 
importance  iu  the  book,  appropriates  some  of  the  fragments  of 
Celsus  which  have  been  preserved  by  Origen,  although  Onesimus 
must  have  died  before  Celsus  began  to  write.  All  the  other  subsi- 
diary figures  in  the  story,  who  have  their  place  and  function  in  it, 
not  lor  the  objective  purpose  of  art,  but  for  the  subjective  purpose 
of  criticism,  are  confessed  by  the  author  to  be  formal  anachronisms. 
He  contends,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  materially  anachronistic 
iu  attributing  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the  second  century  to 
men  of  the  first  century,  because  the  sentiments  of  the  later  period 
were  "at  least  present  in  the  germs  "  during  the  earlier  period,  and 
"  must  have  been  in  the  air  throughout  Asia  as  early  as  60  A.D., 
though  they  did  not  find  expression  in  extant  books  till  some  time 
later."  Even  Epictetus, "  a  slave  like  myself,"  as  Onesimus  observes, 
"and  at  that  time  a  very  young  man,"  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  hero,  and  the  two  thinkers  hold  a  long  conversation  at 
Hierapolis,  and  afterwards  correspond  by  letters.  The  author  tells  us 
in  one  of  the  notes  at  the  end  of  his  story  that  nearly  all  the  sayings 
which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  famous  Stoic  have  been 
extracted  from  his  writings,  while  he  quietly  observes  in  the 
general  preface  to  his  notes  that  "  Epictetus  was  probably  a  child 
at  this  time."  'I'o  our  mind  there  is  something  ironical  in  the 
position.  The  novelist  belongs  to  that  school  which  accuses  the 
early  leaders  of  the  Ciiurch  of  having  attributed  to  the  tirst  century 
writings  which  were  not  produced,  and  doctrines  which  were  not 
held,  until  the  second  century.  He  commits  the  very  same  fault 
which  he  charges  upon  the  fathers  of  Christendom.  Nay  more,  he 
does  it  with  the  same  motive  as  they  did  it — if  the  pseudo- 
Onesimus  tells  us  the  truth  about  his  contemporaries.  Why  does 
he  interpolate  the  sayings  of  yElius  Aristides,  who  was  not  born 
until  A.D.  117,  into  the  sayings  of  his  fictitious  Oneirocritus  in 
A.D.  60?  Why  does  he  make  his  imaginary  Nicostratus,  in  the 
middle  of  the  tirst  century,  defend  the  worship  of  Artemis  with 
arguments  which  were  written  by  Maximus  Tyrius  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century  ?  In  order  to  produce  in  the  readers  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  conviction  which  the  supposed  early  in- 
terpolator of  the  pseudo-Matthew  and  pseudo-Luke  with  the 
"  Urevangelium  "  of  Mark  aimed  at  producing  in  the  readers  of 
the  second  century— namely,  that  the  pure  and  primitive  doctrine 
of  Christ  and  thd  Apostles  is  represented  by  him  and  his  school. 
The  Onesimus  of  the  English  novel  is  much  more  European  than 
Asiatic.  His  education  was  acquired  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar, 
or  in  the  "  Athens  on  the  Limmat."  Like  his  friend  "  Philo- 
christus,"  who  is  introduced  to  us  again  in  the  present  volume, 
he  is  a  rationalist  born  out  of  due  time,  and  a  prophet  "  wise 
after  the  event."  The  two  friends  have  a  free  and  easy 
method  of  distinguishing  the  primitive  gospel  as  preached 
by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  from  the  accretions  which  were 
being  added  during  the  lifetime  of  the  hero.    The  former  is 
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*'  the  Tradition,"  with  a  capital  T  ;  the  latter  are  "  the  traditions  " 
added  by  illiterate  converts,  "  water-carriers,  tent-maiisrs,  leather- 
cuttei's,  and  the  like."  Onesimus,  lonsj  before  his  conversion,  p-oes 
to  church  at  Aiitioch,  where  he  finds  the  president  of  the  Christian 
community  to  be  a  rational  doctor  of  the  school  of  Tiibinpen,  who 
holds  the  first  "  shape  of  the  Christian  doctrine,"  while  an  honest 
but  illiterate  leather-cutter  in  the  assembly  is  an  eager  promoter 
of  "  the  second  shape  of  the  Christian  doctrine."  This  second 
shape  was  gradually  formulated  by  attributing  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  everything  that  was  written  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
concerning  the  Messiah,  and  then  inventing  a  fact  to  correspond 
with  the  prophecy.  Onesimus,  at  the  end  ot  his  life,  shortly 
before  his  martyrdom,  when  he  was  Bishop  of  Beroea  in  Mace- 
donia, is  made  to  write  a  naive  prediction  concerning  the  state  of 
opinion  in  England  and  Germany  after  the  completion  of  the 
critical  labours  of  the  modern  Onesimus  beside  the  Limmat  and 
the  modern  Philochristus  beside  the  Thames.  "  A  time  may 
come  when  these  traditions — the  additions  to  the  Tradition— shall 
be  found  to  be  false;  and  then,  as  much  as  they  now  draw  the 
unlearned  to  Christ,  so  much,  and  more  also,  shall  they  then  drive 
the  unlearned  from  Christ.  For,  being  unapt  to  distinguish,  and 
apt  to  reject  all  if  they  reject  a  part,  the  common  people,  finding 
a  part  of  the  tradition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Lord  to  be  false,  will 
cast  aside  the  whole  as  a  mere  fable."  Philochristus,  after  reading 
this  conditional  prediction  of  Onesimus,  remarks,  "  Well  and 
wisely  is  this  said,  and  providently  also,  according  to  thy  nature, 
my  dear  Onesimus.  '  VoUvmar,  seven  years  ago,  in  his  Paulus 
Jiijmerbrief,  contended  that  the  letter  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Church 
of  Kome,  with  the  exception  of  the  later  additions  made 
by  certain  "  Pauliners "  in  chapters  xiv.  to  xvi.,  was  the 
genuine  work  of  the  apostolic  teacher  of  Onesimus.  The  pre- 
dictions in  the  novel  would  have  been  kss  anachronistic  if 
they  had  the  slightest  similarity  to  such  forecasts  of  the  future 
e.xperience  of  Christendom  as  we  can  gather  from  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Roman  Church. 

The  whole  of  the  second  book  of  the  novel  is  appro- 
priated to  St.  Paul.  Onesimus  goes  to  Rome,  and  finds 
the  Apostle  in  prison.  St.  Paul  relates  to  his  disciple  the 
true  history  of  his  life  and  conversion.  Onesimus  himself, 
however,  is  chiefly  troubled  by  critical  difficulties.  lie  puts  two 
leading  questions  to  St.  Paul.  Eirst,  he  wants  to  be  told  on 
apostolical  authority  whether  certain  Christians,  "  who  say  that  they 
have  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  in  dreams  and  visions  and  other  ways, 
may  not  sometimes  err  "  ?  Secondly,  whether  "  in  the  Traditions 
of  the  Acts  and  Words  of  the  Lord,  amid  much  that  is  true,  there 
may  not  also  be  somewhat  that  is  false  ?  "  The  novelist  tells  us 
that  the  Apostle  of  the  Nations  "  smiled,  and  said,  Thou  hast  well 
questioned  me."  In  the  long  reply  which  the  novelist  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  St.  Paul  we  can  discover  no  satisfactory  answer  to 
either  of  the  questions  of  Onesimus.  The  Apostle  is  made  to  say 
that  he  himself  had  been  in  error  "  touching  the  Day  of  the  Lord," 
that  Onesimus  is  "  doubtless  in  error  touching  some  other  matters," 
and  that  everybody,  in  the  Church  and  out  of  it,  is  wrong  about 
something  or  other.  The  novelist  appears  to  shrink  from  crediting 
his  St.  Paul  with  a  rationalism  as  definite  as  that  of  his  Onesimus 
or  his  Puilochristus.  The  novelist's  Apostle  shifts  the  questions 
instead  of  answering  them,  by  giving  his  disciple  the  general  piece 
of  advice  that  morality  is  more  important  than  criticism. 
"  Be  not  thou,  therefore,  O  my  son,  shaken  in  thy  faith, 
if  in  the  Traditions  of  the  Acts  and  Words  of  the  Lord 
some  things  be  diversely  or  inexactly  reported  ;  only  strive 
thou  earnestly  to  keep  pure  and  undefiled  that  truth  which  is 
the  source  and  foundation  of  the  rest."  Onesimus,  naturally 
enough,  does  not  seem  to  have  found  this  very  general  counsel 
to  be  of  the  slightest  help  in  particular  instances.  After  St.  Paul's 
death,  he  is  inclined  to  take  the  advice  of  Philochristus,  and  seek 
out  the  aged  Apostle  John  at  Ephesus,  where  he  still  lives, 
"  stricken  in  years  and  infirm,  not  having  been  able  for  these  many 
years  to  preach  the  Gospel."  The  hero  hopes  that  he  will  be  able 
to  obtain  from  the  only  surviving  Apostle  "  certainty  concerning 
the  additions  to  the  Tradition."  He  never  reaches  Ephesus, 
however.  Pie  and  Trophimus  are  seized  at  Smyrna  by  the 
Irenarch  ;  they  refuse  to  sacrifice,  and  are  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts. 
Although  the  hero  of  the  story  fails  to  reach  Ephesus  and  inter- 
view St.  John,  the  reader  of  the  story  is  told  inferentially  that  the 
Apostle  and  Evangelist  would  have  supplied  Onesimus  with  argu- 
ments against  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  the  sixth 
year  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  Onesimus  is  made  to  saj^,  j  ust  be- 
fore starting  for  Smyrna  and  Ephesus : — Yet  is  there  a  tradition, 
a  doctrine  at  Ephesus  (as  I  have  heard  say),  differing  much  from 
the  three  Gospels,  and  taught  by  the  disciples  of  John,  and  es- 
pecially by  one,  John  the  Elder,  a  man  of  Alexandria  (one  that 
has  travelled  much,  and  is  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Alexandrine  teachers,  but  much  more  in  the  deep  things  of  the 
Spirit),  whom  I  met  many  years  ago  at  Antioch." 

Baur,  in  his  Fmilm  (1845),  after  expressing  his  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon,  threw  out  a  hint 
which  seems  to  have  served  as  the  germ  of  the  present  novel.  He 
calls  the  Epistle  the  "  Embryo  einer  christlichen  Dichtung."  Out 
of  this  "  embryo,"  indicated  by  the  master  a  generation  ago,  the 
English  disciple  has  at  last  developed  the  "  Christian  fiction." 
Schenkel  protests  against  Baur's  hypothesis  that  the  Epistle  itself 
was  a  sort  of  story,  and  had  as  its  motive  the  abstract  idea  that 
"  die  durch  Christenthum  miteinander  verbundenen  in  einer 
wahren  Wesensgemeinschaft  miteinander  stehen."  The  letter  of 
St.  Paul  self-evidently  proceeded  from  an  actual  need  of  the 


moment.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  point  out  in  detail  where 
the  novelist  concurs  with  and  where  he  departs  from  history  and 
ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  materials  supplied  by  the  Epistle  are 
exceedingly  slight,  but  they  are  expanded  by  the  novelist  with 
rare  freshness  and  ingenuity.  We  have  already  shown  that  he 
has  adopted  the  Sage,  as  Schenkel  calls  it,  which  is  first  found  in 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  which  makes  Onesimus  Bishop 
of  Bei'a>a  and  a  martyr.  In  the  novel  Appia  is  the  wife  and 
Archippus  is  the  stepson  of  Philemon.  St.  Paul  calls  Archippus 
his  o-vGTpaTiiiTrjs,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  Church  of  Oolossoe 
speaks  of  him  as  holding  a  SiaKovia  in  that  Church.  No  name 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  has  been  the  subject  of  more 
widely  varying  conjecture.  In  the  list  of  Bishops  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  Archippus  is  made  Bishop  of  Laodicsea  and 
Philemon  of  Coloss?e.  Beugel  gathers  from  Col.  iv.  17  that 
Archippus  was  weak  from  old  age ;  Ewald  thinks  that  he  was 
a  young  man  ;  Hitzig  guesses  that  the  name  of  Archippus 
was  introduced  into  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  by  a 
manipulator,  an  early  Christian  novelist.  The  cycle  of  persons 
connected  with  Colossffi  has  occupied  the  subjectivity  of  critics 
and  legendists  to  a  degree  quite  out  of  proportion  with  the  little 
which  we  know  of  them  from  the  New  Testament  itself.  The 
exact  fault  of  Onesimus  against  Philemon  is  the  chief  point,  so  far 
as  regards  interpretation,  at  which  fact  and  fiction,  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  and  the  novel,  touch  one  another.  The  novelist  inclines  to 
Schenkel's  view  that  the  wrong "  done  by  Onesimus  could 
not  have  been  a  coarse  and  vulgar  theft.  Such  a  supposition  is 
forbidden,  he  thinks,  on  two  grounds — first,  by  the  Apostle 
taking  the  "  Vorgang  auf  seiner  Rechnung,"  and  secondly  by  his 
witness  to  the"  Ehrenhaftigkeit  des  Charakters  seines  Schiitzlings," 
The  novelist  makes  out  his  excessively  credulous,  fitful,  and  un- 
critical Philemon  to  have  been  grouudlesslj''  suspicious.  He 
figures  as  a  type  of  those  primitive  Christians  who  were  incapable 
of  weighing  evidence.  A  copy  of  Aristophanes  was  missing,  and 
it  was  found  in  the  chamber  of  the  luckless  slave,  where  it  had 
been  placed  by  his  enemy  Pistus  the  Paphlagoniau. 


COOKERY  AND  HOUSEKEEPING.* 

WE  delight  in  books  on  cookery  by  way  of  desultory  reading. 
As  in  our  old  Scottish  acquaintance  Meg  Dodds,  or  in  a 
sheep's  head,  there  is  always  a  deal  of  "  fine  confused  feeding  in 
them,"  however  baldly  and  technically  the  subjects  may  be  treated. 
No  dulness  can  do  away  with  the  aroma  of  savoury  associations 
suggested  by  favourite  dishes  and  the  memory  of  the  company  in 
which  we  have  enjoyed  them.  Moreover,  there  is  much  practical 
culinary  knowledge  to  be  picked  up  from  any  work  that  has  been 
conscientiously  compiled.  For  the  art  of  cookery  is  always  ad- 
vancing ;  new  lights  are  thrown  upon  delicate  questions ;  and 
even  the  points  on  which  the  writer's  ideas  appear  to  be  erroneous 
open  interesting  fields  of  critical  speculation.  So  we  love  to  read 
all  books  on  cookery,  from  the  more  modest  treatises  of  a  Meg 
Dodds  or  a  Crefydd  to  the  elaborately  illustrated  volumes  by 
celebrated  artists,  such  as  a  Francatelli,  a  Soyer,  or  an  Urban 
Dubois.  But  these  last  are  rather  for  the  connoisseur  than  for  the 
practical  student,  although  it  is  satisfactory  to  believe  that  even 
in  courtly  circles  and  at  ceremonial  banquets  menus  have  latterly 
been  tending  towards  simplicity.  Nevertheless,  the  chef  who, 
with  handsome  pay  and  appointments,  presides  over  the  staff 
in  an  Imperial  or  even  a  Club  kitchen,  must  necessarily  write 
over  the  heads  or  means  of  the  great  majority  of  his  readers. 
He  has  his  aides-de-camp  and  his  staff,  male  and  female  ;  he 
has  mounted  his  kitchen  batteries  regardless  of  cost,  and  he  orders 
supplies  from  purveyors  in  contempt  of  economy.  If  he  does 
not  actually  condense  the  essences  of  a  score  of  hams  from 
Bayonne  or  the  Ardennes  into  a  tiny  vial  or  a  single  sauce 
2nquante,  like  one  of  the  most  illustrious  masters  of  the  mediaeval 
French  school,  at  all  events  he  makes  fight  of  paltry  financial 
details,  unless  when  figuring  like  Soyer  in  the  character  of  a 
philanthropist.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  hinted,  the 
humbler  class  of  cookery  books  are  too  frequently  dull,  as  they  are 
essentially  hownjeois.  What  we  prefer  for  the  entertainment  and 
improvement  of  our  moments  of  leisure  is  a  work  that  is  at  once 
practical  and  comprehensive,  and  which  catholically  addresses  itself 
to  the  class  of  rational  gourmets  whose  incomes  range  between 
riches  and  moderate  competence.  And  Mrs.  Reeve,  in  her  Cookery 
and  Ilousekeepulf/,  appears  to  us  to  have  hit  the  happy  mean. 
Her  general  introductory  remarks  ought  to  be  invaluable  to  any 
one  who  takes  a  personal  interest  in  the  management  of  an  esta- 
blishment. And,  although  she  embraces  in  her  very  comprehensive 
programme  the  most  frugal  bills  of  the  most  homely  fare,  yet 
she  writes  chiefly  for  people  in  easy  circumstances,  who,  while 
entertaining  their  friends  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  must  never- 
theless pay  due  regard  to  economy. 

One  of  Mrs.  Reeve's  most  agreeable  and  most  important  chapters 
is  that  upon  the  art  of  giving  dinners.  In  these  days  there 
is  hope  for  any  dinner-giver  of  common  tact  and  average  intelli- 
gence who  goes  scesibiy  to  work,  and  who  is  not  above  being 
instructed.  When  other  fashions  prevailed,  it  was  different ;  and 
even  hosts  with  ample  means,  and  distinguished  for  their  social  fasci- 
nations, might  doubt  their  power  of  making  any  set  entertainment 
a  success.    We  say  nothing  of  the  mistake  of  sending  up  those 
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heavy  disbes  wliich  were  not  out  of  harmony  -witli  the  heady 
vpines — with  sherry  which.  thoup:h  it  might  be  old,  was  still  viciously 
alcoholic,  and  with  the  grand  old  port,  crusted  and  beeswinged — • 
although  the  malevolent  spirits  of  gout  and  dyspepsia  may  be 
supposed  to  have  smiled  on  the  festivities  of  their  victims.  But 
the  manner  of  serving  and  the  arrangement  of  the  party  were 
alike  fatal  to  brilliancy  of  talk  or  even  to  reasonable  sociability. 
When  the  guests  were  seated  at  a  long,  broad  board,  overladen 
with  epergnes,  wine-coolers,  and  candelabra,  the  conviviality,  such 
as  it  was,  was  broken  off  in  iite-a-Utes  or  trios.  Any  shov?  of 
animation  was  at  the  ends  of  the  table,  but  there  could  be  no  con- 
tinuity of  electric  currents  of  thought.  And  even  the  host  was 
too  often  preoccupied  or  distracted  by  the  carving  that  overtaxed 
bis  energies  for  the  moment.  Now,  thanks  to  moderate-sized 
round  tables  and  diners  a  la  Husse,  those  fatal  drawbacks  to  plea- 
sant meals  may  be  obviated.  And  next  to  the  selection  of  the  com- 
pany, or  even  before  it,  the  chief  point  to  be  attended  to  in  modest 
establishments  is  to  avoid  all  attempts  at  pretension.  They 
are  pretty  sure  to  result  in  failure,  and  they  are  certain  to 
teep  the  minds  of  the  entertainers  disagreeably  on  the  stretch. 
We  know  that  rational  advice  on  the  subject  is  perpetually 
given  and  as  persistently  neglected ;  yet  Mrs.  Reeve  will  not 
have  written  her  chapters  in  vain  if  some  sensible  people  lay 
to  heart  the  admirable  maxim  that  "  a  judicious  host  will  en- 
deavour to  place  before  his  guests  a  dinner  based  on  his  own 
mode  of  living  at  its  best."  In  that  case  the  trained  servants  should 
do  better  than  usual  the  work  to  which  they  are  well  accustomed, 
while  the  talents  of  the  cook  are  stimulated  by  honest  and  prac- 
ticable ambitions.  Everything  must  depend  on  the  care  and  reliue- 
ment  of  the  cookery,  and  a  superabundance  of  dishes  is  a  weariness 
of  the  flesh.  Mrs.  iieeve  gives  judicious  hints  as  to  sending  round 
the  appropriate  wines;  and  we  must  remark  that  ostentation  becomes 
positively  criminal  when  it  comes  to  the  poisoning  of  confiding 
guests.  The  ill-dressed  entree  speaks  for  itself,  and  if  you  victimize 
yourself  with  your  eyes  open,  you  deserve  to  suH'er.  But  now,  with 
the  diablerie  of  chemistry  at  Cette  and  Hamburg,  you  know  not 
what  perils  may  lurk  in  the  over-iced  champagne  which  sparkles 
and  tastes  pleasantly  enough,  or  even  in  the  glass  of  seductively 
colnured  sherry  you  sip  after  some  potent  sauce.  And  since  the 
ravages  of  the  phylloxera  are  spreading  in  the  Gironde,  there  will 
no  longer  be  the  old  sense  of  security  even  in  obviously  low-priced 
claret.  In  these  days  of  growing  display  and  straitened  incomes 
we  always  suspect  danger,  unless  we  are  convinced  of  the  integrity 
of  our  hosts  ;  while  we  know  certain  houses  of  no  small  pre- 
tensions where  the  decoctions  are  so  vile  as  to  defy  disguise. 
But  the  unscrupulous  poisoner  may  take  for  granted  that  his  sin 
is  sure  to  find  him  out  on  the  morrow,  when  his  guests  analyse  the 
sources  of  their  ills  ;  and  the  presumption  is  that  the  persons 
he  intended  to  honour  will  be  the  quickest  to  resent  outrages  which 
their  habits  of  living  have  trained  them  to  detect.  But  to  go 
back  from  a  topic  on  which  we  feel  strongly  to  Mrs.  Keeve's 
directions  for  a  successful  dinner  party.  Holding  twelve  to  be 
the  most  perfect  number  of  guests,  she  recommends  that  in  an 
ordinary  household  it  should  never  exceed  fourteen ;  and  she 
insists  that  in  no  case  should  the  party  be  crowded.  AVe  may 
doubt  whether  she  is  wise  in  insisting  that  the  men  ought  to  be 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  ladies  ;  but  there  can  be  no  disputing 
the  sound  philosophy  of  her  recipe  for  the  happy  assorting  of  the 
Company.  She  recommends  starting  as  a  central  point  from  a 
principal  guest,  whose  claims  to  distinction  should  give  the  colour 
to  the  party.  Here,  indeed,  an  obvious  observation  comes  in, 
which  Mrs.  lieove  has  the  politeness  to  suppress — namely,  that  in 
the  circle  of  acquaintance  of  many  of  her  prosperous  readers 
nobody  has  colour  or  individuality  at  ail,  and  the  convives  can  only 
be  grouped  on  some  estimate  of  their  probable  incomes.  But  as 
she  courteously  professes  to  write  for  cultivated  society,  she 
urges  the  inexpediency  of  asking  people  of  notoriously  antagon- 
istic opinions  or  whose  social  positions  are  very  dissimilar. 
Having  thoughtfully  eliminated  any  discordant  elements  from 
the  little  gathering,  and  artistically  designed  a  repast  within  the 
resources  of  the  establishment,  the  hosts  ought  to  cast  all  care  be- 
hind them,  and  give  themselves  up  to  the  entertainment  of  their 
friends.  "  We  will  only  add,"  she  goes  on,  "  that  the  master  of 
the  house  should  keep  a  ready  eye  and  an  open  ear  on  the  flow  of 
conversation  ;  and,  if  the  conversation  flags  or  seems  to  take  an 
unpleasant  turn,  he  can  easily  revive  or  divert  it  by  a  question  or 
a  remark  flung  across  the  table." 

The  observations  on  expenditure  are  as  practical  as  they  can  be 
made,  considering  the  widely  diflerent  habits  and  local  circum- 
stances of  households.  They  presuppose,  of  course,  a  certain  intel- 
ligence and  capacity  in  the  mistress,  who  must  exercise  a  steady, 
though  not  an  inquisitorial,  supervision  over  her  domestics.  And 
they  show  how  liberally  a  well-managed  establishment  may  be 
supplied  at  a  comparatively  moderate  outlay.  As  for  the  chapters 
on  actual  cookery,  which  necessarily  form  the  bulk  of  the  volume, 
we  have  left  them  to  the  last,  because  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  glance  at  them  within  our  limits,  and  because 
we  always  approach  serious  subjects  with  diliidenee,  havino- 
a  conscientious  horror  of  treating  them  superficial ly.  But  we 
may  say  it  seems  to  us,  after  a  necessarily  cursory  inspec- 
tion, that  Mis.  Reeve  has  the  admirable  merit  of  writin"- 
clearly,  succinctly,  and  to  the  point.  She  does  not  overload 
■  her  pages  with  a  mass  of  alternative  recipes,  in  which 
there  are  rather  shades  of  immaterial  distinction  than  real 
ditterences.  She  words  her  instructions  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
understood  by  any  cook  with  a  respectable  headpiece.    And  yet 


she  is  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  in  her  principles  of  selection,  and 
suggests  many  a  light  and  piquant  foreign  dish  which  needs  nothing 
but  a  little  trouble  to  be  perfectly  served,  and  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  common  cookery-book.  Her  sauces  are  representative 
and  excellently  chosen  ;  she  never  appears  to  multiply  mere 
fimcy  ingredients  unnecessarily,  and  a  glance  over  their  names 
sets  the  mouth  watering  in  a  rush  of  pleasant  foreign  associations. 
In  ordinary  kitchens  sauces  are  too  often  compounded  by  dashing 
in  the  contents  from  cruets  and  bottles  on  the  rudest  rule  of 
thumb.  When  Mrs.  Reeve  recommends  the  invariable  use  of  a 
measuring  glass,  she  gives  apiece  of  simple  advice  which  by  itself  is 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  her  volume.  And  wo  wish  that 
our  cooks  would  ponder  and  lay  to  heart  what  she  says  about 
the  wateriness  of  English  -  cookery.  Not  one  in  ten  of  them, 
can  dish  a  cabbage  or  a  caulitlower,  any  more  than  they  can 
boil  rice  or  make  coffee.  Talking  of  cabbage,  by  the  way, 
Mrs.  Reeve  tells  us  that  we  can  get  rid  of  the  abominable 
smell  of  cabbage-boiling  by  putting  in  the  water  a  piece  of 
breadcrumb  tied  up  in  a  fine  white  rag.  A  ivopos  of  vegetable- 
marrows,  she  says  they  ought  never  to  be  boiled  at  all.  If 
they  are  to  ba  eaten  plain,  bake  and  baste.  She  prides  herself 
with  reason  on  having  taken  pains  with  the  chapters  on  salads  and 
maigre  dishes  ;  and  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  approving 
the  famous  recipe  which  recommends  throwing  salads  out  of  the 
window  after  dressing  them  will  be  glad  to  accept  Mrs.  Reeve's 
assurance  that,  when  properly  prepared,  they  assist  in  place  of  in- 
juring the  digestion.  What  has  given  our  salads  an  infamous 
reputation  is  our  misguided  manner  of  manipulating  wholesome 
vegetables  with  the  objectionable  decoctions  sold  as  dressing. 
Altogether  the  volume  is  inlinitely  more  interesting  than  most  of 
our  sensational  or  seutimental  novels,  since  the  truths  that  are 
enunciated  in  a  light  and  lively  style  come  literally  home  to  our 
innermost  feelings.  Moreover  we  have  always  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  in  perusing  a  treatise  on  the  most  popular  of  the  fine 
arts  wo  are  gaining  instruction  as  well  as  entertainment. 


BARTOLOZZl.* 

IT  is  always  a  very  delicate  matter  to  decide  whether  a  book 
has  or  has  not  a  right  to  exist,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  on  a 
famous  occasion  had  to  do  penance  in  a  preface  for  too  rashly  de- 
ciding a  certain  case  in  the  negative.  With  his  experience  before 
us,  we  hesitate  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  ilr.  Tuer's  Bartolozzi 
ought  never  to  have  been  printed  ;  but  we  may  boldly  state  the 
opinion  that  he  has  chosen  a  very  pompous  mode  of  presenting  to 
us  a  very  humble  matter.  The  iairest  way  to  consider  his  book  is 
to  treat  it  as  a  collector's  album.  Half  of  the  second  of  these 
quarto  volumes  is  taken  up  by  a  list  of  Bartolozzi's  engravings, 
opposite  to  each  page  of  which  is  inserted  a  page  of  ruled  vellum, 
on  which  the  connoisseur  is  to  inscribe  the  fact  that  he  has 
secured  a  certain  print,  the  condition  in  which  he  finds  it,  and 
what  price  he  gave  for  it.  This  is  a  very  engaging  exercise,  but 
it  is  not  exactly  literature.  The  i-est  of  the  second  volume  is  a 
wonderful  medley  of  things  unconnected  with  Bartolozzi,  but 
closely  connected  with  the  business  of  a  print-seller;  hints  "on 
collecting  prints  as  a  hobby,  and  as  a  profitable  hobby,''  which  is  a 
suggestive  phrase ;  gossip  about  proofs,  states,  and  signatures ; 
very  poor  and  perfunctory  notices  of  some  of  Bartolozzi's  pupils ; 
but  about  himself  nothing,  or  nothing  worth  saying.  The  claims 
of  this  production,  then,  to  be  considered  as  a  contribution  to  lite- 
rature rest  on  the  first  volume  only.  In  this  Mr.  Tuer  has  re- 
counted all  that  is  known  about  the  famous  engraver,  without,  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  out,  stating  any  nev?  discoveries 
of  any  importance  ;  and  all  this  biographical  matter,  spread  out  to 
its  fullest  dimensions,  covers  something  less  than  fifty  pages.  We 
are  therefore  presented  with  a  little  butter  in  a  lordly  dish,  and 
must  endure  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  letterpress  for  the  sake  of 
the  thick  paper,  wide  edges,  and  vellum  covers  of  the  material 
book. 

Francesco  Bartolozzi,  who  would  be  very  much  surprised  to 
learn  that  such  a  fuss  was  being  made  about  him  at  this  distance 
of  time,  was  the  son  of  a  Florentine  goldsmith,  named  Qaetano 
Bartolozzi.  Mr.  Tuer  gives  no  other  date  for  his  birth  than  1727; 
but  other  authorities,  we  know  not  with  what  proof,  state  that  he 
was  born  on  the  21st  of  September.  He  began  to  work  with  the 
graver  at  a  very  early  age,  and  Mr,  Tuer  speaks  of  two  heads,  im- 
pressions of  which  are  still  in  existence,  signed  by  Bartolozzi  in 
his  tenth  year.  A  year  or  two  after  this  the  youth  received  some 
training  as  a  painter  from  Gaetano  Biagio,  and  in  1742  was  ap- 
prenticed to  an  artist  of  English  extraction,  Ignazio  Hugford, 
under  whom  he  worked  at  the  Florentine  Academy.  In  Hugford's 
studio  he  met  a  boj'  of  his  own  age,  with  whom  he  was  to  be 
associated  through  life,  and,  by  similarity  of  taste  and  genius,  to 
be  united  after  his  death  in  popular  estimation.  This  was 
G,  B.  Cipriani,  the  artist  whose  exquisite  feeling  for  grace  of 
movement  and  undulating  line  was  destined  to  produce  a  strong, 
though  not  a  lasting,  efl'ect  upon  English  art.  These  boys  seem  to 
have  worked  together  under  Hugford  for  about  three  years,  when, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Bartolozzi  was  removed  from  Florence,  and 
articled  for  six  years  to  the  historical  engraver  Joseph  Wagner, 
at  Venice.  Here  he  abandoned  the  notion  of  becoming  a  painter, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  technical  part  of  his  profession  of 

*  Bartolozzi  and  his  WorJis.  By  Andrew  AV.  Tuer.  2  vols.  Field  & 
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engraving.  About  1750  be  married,  and  as  Cipriani  was  at  that 
time  leavinf;^  Florence,  the  two  friends  proceeded  to  Itome,  and 
renewed  their  ancient  companionship.  The  career  of  these  artists 
during  the  next  ten  years  is  somewhat  obscure.  Mr.  Tuer  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  Bartolozzi  did  not  meet  with  much  patronage 
in  Rome,  and  that  shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  son  Gaetano  he 
returned  to  Venice.  Cipriani,  meanwhile,  in  1755,  attracted  the 
notice  of  Sir  William  Chambers  and  of  Wilton  the  sculptor,  and 
was  persuaded  by  them  to  come  over  to  England.  London  was 
at  that  time  a  great  haven  for  foreign  artists  ;  the  lloyal  Academy 
was  crowded  with  Italians  at  its  commencement.  Cipriani  suc- 
ceeded at  once ;  was  given  one  of  the  few  official  posts  then  exist- 
ing in  connexion  with  tine  art;  and  perhaps  encouraged  his  friend 
in  Venice  with  accounts  of  the  riches  of  the  laud  he  had  iuvaded. 
Bartolozzi,  however,  was  in  no  hurry  to  leave  Italy;  nine  years 
after  the  exodus  of  Cipriani,  in  1764,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Kichard  JJalton,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Italy  by  George  III.  to  collect  prints  and  drawings,  and  was  by 
Hm  oifered  the  post  of  engraver  to  the  King,  at  a  salary  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  if  he  would  come  over  to  England  at 
once.  Bartolozzi  left  his  wife  and  son  in  Italy,  and  set  off  to 
explore  the  land  of  promise.  Cipriani  was  living  in  Warwick 
Street,  Golden  Square,  and  it  seemed  natural  that  his  old  friend, 
visiting  a  strange  city  for  the  first  time,  should  seek  at  once  the 
lodgings  of  his  early  companion.  Bartolozzi  settled  himself  in 
the  Warwick  Street  house,  and  began  at  once  to  produce  his 
delicate  sanguine  prints  in  the  style  which  Kyland  had  just  in- 
troduced from  Paris.    Mr.  Tuer  continues : — 

The  method  of  prorluctioa  not  being  difficult,  many  engravers  at  once 
turned  their  .Tttention  in  this  proStable  direction,  Bartolozzi  being  perforce 
compelled  to  follow — at  tirst  from  outside  pressure  by  the  printsellers,  who 
loaded  him  with  commissions,  and  perhaps  afterwards,  wiien  he  better 
understood  the  wonderful  capacities  of  the  method,  Ijy  inclination.  Angelica 
Kautfrnan,  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame,  warmly  encouraged  the  new 
taste  among  her  fashionable  patrons ;  hence,  tlie  great  number  of  "  red 
chalk"  engravings  after  ker  prettily-conceived,  but  weak  compositions. 
Such  was  the  rage,  shared  alike  by  every  grade  of  society,  for  examples  of 
chalk,  stippled,  or  dotted  engraving,  as  it  was  variously  termed,  tliat  for  a 
time  line  engraving  was  almost;  abandoned,  and  the  public  eagerly  pur- 
chased the  flood  of  sickly  .and  sentimeutal  designs  with  which  the  numerous 
mediocre  engravers  —  mere  tasteless  mechanics  —  flooded  the  market. 
Hovels,  reprints  of  the  poets,  and  in  fact  any  works  of  average  popularity 
illustrated  in  this  style,  were  sure  of  a  ready  sale.  Any  one  turning  over 
collections  of  engravings  and  of  the  illustrated  periodical  literature  of  the 
time,  will  light  upon  examples  of  the  prints  of  some  hundreds  of  stipple 
engravers,  mostly  men  who  abaudotied  line  and  other  methods  of  engraving 
for  stipple.  Of  these,  the  number  who  were  true  artists,  and  whose 
works  will  live,  may  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  The  first  is  the 
great  master  himself,  Bartolozzi,  who  elevated  the  French  method  of 
stippling  from  a  mere  copying  process  into  a  distinct  art,  in  the  practice  of 
■which  he  has  seldom  been  equalled  except  by  some  of  his  own  pupils. 

The  year  after  his  arrival  in  England,  Bartolozzi  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists,  a  body  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  nucleus  ot  the  Koyal  Academj'.  At  the 
foundation  of  the  latter  Society,  three  years  later,  he  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  original  forty  members,  he  being  the  only  engraver 
■who  received  this  honour.  While  nominating  this  Italian  to  the 
membership  of  their  body,  the  Koyal  Academy  passed  a  decree  by 
which  no  engraver  could  ever  become  the  rival  of  Bartolozzi  by  a 
similar  promotion.  This  fanned  into  a  blaze  the  smouldering 
jealousy  of  the  English  engravers,  and  among  these  the  most  con- 
siderable and  the  most  formidable  was  Sir  Kobert  Strange.  This 
vigorous  and  ambitious  man,  whose  traditions  are  still  binding 
among  English  engravers,  was  at  that  time  in  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  therefore  senior  to  Bartolozzi,  and  for  nearly 
twenty  years  had  been  recognized  as  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 
He  also  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Incorporated  Artists, 
and  had  some  excuse  for  thinking  himself  personally  slighted  in 
being  excluded  from  the  Royal  Academy.  The  unfortunate  W.  W. 
Ryland,  who  was  afterwards  hanged  for  forgery,  was  another  very 
eminent  English  engraver  who  had  reason  to  be  surprised  to  find 
liis  claims  overlooked.  It  is  probable  that  Bartolozzi  owed  liis 
nomination  to  the  friendly  insistence  of  Cipriani,  and  indeed 
Strange  publicly  charged  the  painter  with  having  helped  his  friend 
to  produce  the  picture  which,  to  stifle  public  criticism,  Bartolozzi 
proceeded  to  exhibit.  The  Italian  engraver  seems  to  have  borne 
the  extremely  savage  and  unfair  attacks  of  his  jealous  fellow- 
craftsmen  with  great  equanimity,  nor  would  he  ever  consent  to  answer 
any  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  Silence  and  patient  en- 
durance defeat  at  hist  the  most  bitter  of  opponents,  and  Strange 
gradually  allowed  his  passion  to  quiet  down.  But,  though  he 
forgave  Bartolozzi,  he  could  never  forgive  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  lil'e  he  was  a  ruthless  enemy  of  that  body.  Mr. 
Tuer  does  not  mention  the  subject  of  the  diploma  picture  painted 
by  Bartolozzi,  nor  was  it  ever  included  in  that  list  of  presented 
•works  in  the  Council  Room  which,  until  1836,  was  printed  in 
every  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  Council,  in  all  pro- 
bality,  did  not  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  pictures  in 
their  possession, 

Bartolozzi  made  money  with  a  celerity  which  was  only  equalled 
by  his  haste  in  losing  it.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  the  gold  in 
■which  he  was  paid  for  each  engraving  loosely  in  his  waistcoat 
pockets,  until  it  was  all  squandered.  Cipriani  and  he  are  reported 
to  have  gone  away  for  a  day's  revel,  and  to  have  returned  poorer 
than  they  set  out  "by  thirty  guineas.  To  meet  the  expenses  in  which 
such  eccentricities  involved  him,  the  engraver  fatigued  himself 
with  work,  and  sometimes  consented  to  be  the  interpreter  of 
drawings  unworthy  of  his  style  and  condition.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  character  of  his  engraving  remained  exceedingly  high, 


and  as  time  went  on  his  superiority  to  all  his  rivals  in  technical 
respects  was  but  more  and  more  vividly  shown.  The  annals  of  his 
long  career  in  England  have  never  been  written,  and  it  is  now  too 
late  to  collect  many  data  on  the  subject.  There  is  probably  very 
little  to  be  told.  The  history  of  a  life  of  intense  labour,  relieved 
by  periodical  intervals  of  innocent  if  rather  reckless  indulgence, 
is  likely  to  be  a  very  monotonous  one,  and  not  worthy  to  be- 
chronicled.  The  death  of  the  engraver's  old  and  faithful  friend, 
Cipriani,  in  December  17S5,  was  perhaps  the  most  stirring  event 
in  Bartolozzi's  English  career. 

Bartolozzi  had  resided  in  England  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  had 
reached  the  age  of  seventy-four  when  he  was  tempted,  at  a  time 
of  lil'e  when  most  men  prepare  to  quit  the  labours  of  existence,  to- 
take  out  a  new  lease  of  artistic  activity.  The  Prince-Regent  of 
Portugal  was  interested  in  a  projected  edition  de  luxe  of  the  Lusiads: 
of  Camoens,  and  conceived  a  wish  that  the  drawings  for  it  might' 
be  engraved  by  the  prince  of  engravers.  To  indulge  this  whim,  it- 
■was  necessary  that  Bartolozzi  should  be  inveigled  to  Lisbon,  and 
to  bring  this  about  the  old  artist  was  offered  a  house,  a  pension,, 
and  a  knighthood  if  he  would  settle  in  Portugal.  The  first  time- 
that  this  invitation  was  sent  to  him  he  disregarded  it ;  but  on  its 
being  repeated  in  very  pressing  terms,  he  concluded  to  accept  it,, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1802,  he  sailed  for  Lisbon.  His  life  in, 
Portugal  was  very  agreeable  to  him ;  his  emoluments  were  small,  but.' 
his  expenses  were  smaller  still ;  and  he  was  petted  by  the  Court 
and  by  the  connoisseurs  in  such  a  way  as  to  charm  the  evening  of 
his  days.  The  Prince-Regent  had  sent  a  gentleman  of  his  Courty, 
named  Queiros,  to  accompany  the  old  artist  from  London  to  his 
new  home,  and  in  this  man  he  found  not  only  a  warm  friend,  but 
eventually  an  ardent  pupil.  He  had  no  sooner  landed  in  Lisboa 
than  the  punctilious  Portuguese  heralds  discovered  or  invented 
some  nobility  among  the  boughs  of  the  family  tree  of  the 
Bartolozzis,  and  he  was  knighted,  according  to  the  compact.  He 
found  another  distinguished  member  of  his  profession,  the  Swiss 
landscape-engraver  Benjamin  Comte,  already  settled  at  Lisbon, 
and  acting  as  Professor  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  From 
this  eminent  artist  IBartolozzi  received  every  courtesy  and 
kindness,  and  Comte  continued  to  employ  him  to  engrave  ths' 
figures  in  his  landscapes.  After  a  stay  of  thirteen  years  ia 
Portugal,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  was  occupied  with 
the  graver.  Sir  Francis  Bartolozzi — for  so  he  chose  to  be  addressed 
—breathed  his  last,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  on  the  7th  of  March,. 
i8i5,and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Isabella  in  Lisbon. 
Four  months  later,  his  celebrated  granddaughter,  Mme.  Vestris, 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Ilaymarket  as  Proserpina  in 
Winter's  opera.  The  death  of  this  remarkable  woman  in  1856. 
marked  the  extinction,  as  is  believed,  of  the  direct  descendants  of 
the  great  engraver. 

While  we  cannot  praise  the  literary  portion  of  Mr.  Tuer's  book, 
we  are  bound  to  express  our  admiration  of  its  "  get  up."  The 
paper,  binding,  and  printing  are  luxurious  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
illustrations,  though  we  cannot  think  that  they  are  sagaciously 
selected,  are  reproduced  with  great  skill.  We  cannot,  however, 
help  feeling  that  too  much  prominence  is  given  to  an  artist  whose 
powers  were  chiefly  technical,  and  who  moved  with  consummate 
grace  within  a  very  narrow  orbit.  For  the  eccentricities  of  the 
book,  among  which  not  the  least  annoying  is  the  trick  of  placing 
what  should  be  foot-notes  in  the  very  body  of  the  text,  we  have 
no  patience ;  they  are  simply  and  solely  pieces  of  unpardonable 
affectation. 


MY  LADY  CLARE.' 

E  are  a  patient,  law-abiding  people.    Our  equanimity  is  at 
this  moment  the  marvel  of  surrounding  nations.    Nor  is- 
this  virtue  confined  to  political  affairs.     We  sufl'er  old  plots 
willingly  in  novels,  and  endure  without  a  murmur  rechauffes  of 
the  most  ancient  stock  of  fiction.    Mrs.  Eiloart  has  presumed  a 
little  on  the  tameness  of  a  much-enduring  public,  though  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  her  audacity  will  not  be  crowned  with  the 
laurels  of  success.    The  materials  of  her  novel.  My  Lady  Clare, 
are  probably  as  ancient  as  the  art  of  fiction,  as  ancient  certainly  as 
the  institution  (so  justly  dear  to  the  romance  writer)  of  Scotch 
marriages.    If  any  reader  of  novels  feels  that  he  really  has  had 
enough  of  Scotch  marriages,  that  father  confessors  with  secrets, 
that  burn  in  their  breasts  have  begun  to  pall  upon  him,  and  that 
young  ladies  who  run  away  from  their  relations  because  their 
parents  have  not  been  virtuous  characters  are  growing  tedious,, 
such  a  reader  must  shun  3Iy  Lady  Clare.    But  we  are  convinced 
that,  happily  for  the  author,  most  novel-readers  are  like  children. 
Every  one  who  has  told  verj'  young  children  tales  like  "  Puss  in 
Boots"  and   "Jack  the  Giant-Killer"  knows  that  a  nursery 
audience  likes  its  old  favourites  best,  and  will  not  tolerate  for  a 
moment  any  interference  with  traditional  plots.    "  Tell  us  '  Puss 
in  Boots  '  over  again,"  say  the  young  ones  ;  and  they  at  once  pro- 
test if  the  weary  story-teller  refreshes  himself  by  introducing  a 
new  character  or  a  new  adventure.    Nature  has  given  children 
this  fortunate  conservatism  in  order  that  the  old  tales  might  never 
die  nor  alter,  but  be  handed  down  intact  out  of  distant  time 
and  unremembered  ages.    Children  take  little  pleasure  in  the 
idiotic  travesties  of  nursery  tales  which  the  botchers  of  pantomimes 
ofi'er  to  the  public ;   and   we  are  sure  that  no  child_  ever 
read  without  indignation  Cruikshank's  "  Temperance  "  version  of 
Cinderella,  in  which  the  Princess  preaches  lessons  of  total  ab- 
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Jtinence  from  intoxicating  drinks.  This  is  a  digression,  but,  as 
Elerodotus  says  that  his  history  "  wilUngly  seeks  digressions,"  so 
ioes  our  criticism  of  a  novel  so  uninterestinn;  to  us  as  My  Lachj 
Clare.  It  is  probable,  however,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  novel- 
reading  ptiblie  will  not  be  oflended  by  Mrs.  Eiloart's  repetition  of 
stock  incidents  and  fables.  "  The  eternal  child  "  in  the  breasts  of 
tier  admirers  will  rejoice  to  be  taken  once  more  over  the  old 
femiliar  ground. 

We  have  one  confession  to  make  about  Mrs.  Eiloart'a  novel, 
which  will  not  recommend  that  work  to  the  harshly  critical.  My 
Lady  Clare  is  in  the  usual  three  volumes,  and  we  gratefully 
idmit  that  it  is  not  very  closely  printed.  By  accident  we  took  up  the 
Aird  volumewhen  we  had  perused  mostof  the  first,  and  we  did  not 
jerceive  any  break  in  the  continuity.  Not  till  we  had  almost 
reached  the  conclusion  did  it  occur  to  us  that  we  had  neglected 
:Le  second  volume.  Making  all  deductions,  this  does  seem  to 
irove  that  the  author  could  have  easily  reduced  her  story  into 
Lwo  volumes,  and  that  most  of  the  second  is  what  the  profane  call 
wdding.  A  conscientious  novelist  should  map  out  her  work  into 
ihapters  before  starting,  after  the  manner  of  M.  Zola,  and  should 
lee  to  it  that  there  is  plenty  of  incident  and  interest  for  each 
:hapter.  In  every  novel,  at  least  in  every  novel  that  depends  for 
Bterest  on  a  plot,  there  is  almost  inevitably  a  space  in  which 
iharacters  and  events  seem  merely  to  mark  time.  But  this  space 
should  be  narrowed  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  seems  almost  un- 
leniable  that  Mrs.  Eiloart  has  otlered  us  "  paddmg  "  where  we 
iKpect  incident. 

The  plot  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  Lady  Clare  seems  to  have  suggested 
tself  to  Mrs.  Eiloart  as  a  plot  that,  with  a  diHerence,  might  be 
>leasantly  introduced  into  modern  life.  Every  one  will  remember 
hat  Lady  Clare  had  been  "  changed  at  nurse,"  that  she  was  an 
KBiress  betrothed  to  her  cousin,  Lord  Randal,  that  her  real  mother 
the  nurse)  revealed  the  secret  just  before  the  marriage,  that  Lady 
31are  withdrew  from  society,  attended  only  by  a  milk-white  doe, 
hat  Lord  Randal  found  her  out,  laughed  at  her  story,  and  married 
ler.  Now  Mrs.  Eiloart  has  so  far  followed  the  ballad  that  she  has 
;alled  her  hero  Randal — Randal  Carew — and  has  made  bim  paint 
lis  cousin,  Dorothea  Carew,  in  the  character  of  Lady  Clare.  But 
he  has  shrunk  from  the  task  of  changing  any  one  at  nurse.  Yet 
his  excellent  old  scheme  is  scarcely  more  ancient  than  the  Jicelles 
vhich  she  has  had  the  courage  to  employ.  The  story  opens  with 
rdicating  a  mystery  in  the  ownership  of  Hailsham  Hall,  an  old 
wuutry  house  within  seventeen  miles  of  London.  Hailsham  Hall 
lad  been  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Antony  Carew,  whose  son  and  heir 
vas  Randal  Carew,  a  young  fellow  of  about  nineteen  when  he  is 
irst  introduced  to  us.  But,  for  some  secret  reason,  Antony  had 
;iven  up  the  house  and  such  estates  as  there  were  to  his  younger 
)rother  Charles,  "  nobody  seemed  able  rightly  to  tell  how  or  why." 
[be  Charles  Carews  were  unpopular.  The  man  was  little  better 
han  one  of  the  wicked  in  the  eyes  of  county  families,  for  he 
lad  been  "  in  the  City,"  and  always  dabbled,  generally  with  ill 
ortune,  in  speculation.  Mrs.  Charles  Carew  was,  indeed,  an  unfor- 
unate  person.  She  was  "  one  of  those  poor  weak  acidulated  natures 
lut  of  which  neither  criminal  nor  saint  could  be  made,"  says  Mrs. 
liloart.  The  enormous  majority  of  her  readers,  and,  indeed,  of 
he  general  public,  are  neither  criminals  nor  saints,  so  we  must 
M'esume  that  Mrs.  Eiloart  regards  them  as  poor,  weiik,  and 
'  acidulated,"  like  "  lemon  drops,"  a  favourite,  but  we  fear  un- 
vholesome  delicacy  of  childhood.  But,  however  acidulated  Mrs. 
Charles  Carew  may  have  been,  she  had  distinct  leanings  in  the 
iirection  both  of  saintship  and  criminality,  the  latter  being  the 
lecided  favourite  and  winning,  after  a  rattling  finish,  on  the  post. 
Virs.  Charles  Carew  had  one  daughter,  Dolly,  the  heroine  and 
'Lady  Clare"  of  the  story.  She  also  gave  birth  to  three  sous, 
ivho  all  died  in  infancy.  This  preyed  on  her  mind,  and  (obeying 
;he  ascetic  tendency  in  her  deeply  complex  nature)  she  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Her  director  was  a  certain  Father  Serle, 
who  had  originally"  embraced  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  England, 
jut  afterwards  exchanged  them  for  those  of  Rome,"  as  a  news- 
paper once  said  of  an  eminent  convert.  Mr.  Serle  left  the  English 
ior  the  Roman  communion,  because  he  felt  that  a  more  ample  creed 
svas  necessary  for  his  spiritual  comfort.  This  conscientious  director 
;ave  little  relief  by  his  ministrations  to  Mrs.  Charles  Carew. 
When  she  was  on  her  death-bed  he  refused  to  give  her  her 
Dhristian  privileges,  and  she  passed  away  in  despair.  So  far  this 
,s  interesting  enough.  Mrs.  Eiloart's  readers  say  to  themselves, 
'  Now  here  tnust  be  something  new  ;  "  and  set  their  ingenuity  to 
(vork  to  discover  what  crime  Mrs.  Charles  Carew  can  possibly 
iiave  committed.  It  must  have  been  something  connected 
with  the  change  of  the  ownership  of  Hailsham  Hall,  but 
what  can  it  be  J*  Did  Mrs.  Charles  Carew  dress  herself  up  as  the 
Thost  of  her  husband's  mother,  appear  to  Antony  Carew  (who 
idolized  his  dead  mother),  and  command  him  to  yield  place  to  his 
pounger  brother  ?  Even  this,  while  vastly  improbable,  would  not 
have  been  original,  for  an  incident  of  the  sort  occurs  in  Mr.  Payns 
tale  called  Under  One  Hoof.  But  the  ingenuity  of  readers  will  be 
vain.  The  author  has  thrown  them  oh  the  scent  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  using  a  trick  so  old  that  no  one  could  suspect  her  of  the 
intention  to  revive  it.  The  ancient  Scotch  marriage  trick,  like  the 
"  confidence "  and  the  "  three-card "  manoeuvres,  seems  never 
really  to  weary  novelists.  The  father  and  mother  of  Antony  and 
Charles  Carew  had  been  married  in  Scotland — before  witnesses, 
but  not  apparently  in  a  formal  manner.  Still,  by  the  Scotch  law, 
as  understood  by  Mrs.  Eiloart,  the  wedding  was  valid.  No  record 
ot  it  existed,  singular  to  say,  except  a  document  signed  by  the 
witnesses,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Carew.   After- the 


birth  of  her  son  Antony  this  document  was  thought  to  have  been 
accidentally  burned.  Charles  was  expected,  Antony  was  a  sickly 
child,  and  Mrs.  Carew  was  troubled  by  the  loss  of  her  "  marriage 
line?."  She  therefore  induced  her  husband  to  go  and  be  married 
again  in  the  English  chapel  at  Ferrari,  "  a  small  watering-place" 
in  Italy.  Here  it  may  be  observed  that,  if  we  rightly  understand 
Mrs.  Eiloart's  story  and  her  law,  her  young  people  did  not  live 
together  for  some  time  after  their  Scotch  marriage.  It  would 
have  been  di^creet  in  them  (for  various  reasons)  to  have  got 
married  again  before  setting  up  their  establishment. 

But.  to  go  on  with  the  story,  after  the  death  of  the  father  and 
mother,  Charles  Carew  became  aware  of  the  marriage  at  Ferrari. 
He  concluded  that  there  had  been  no  legal  marriage  previously ; 
Antony  had  no  proof  of  it,  and,  to  avoid  scandal,  gave  up  his 
house  and  estate.  But  Mrs.  Charles  Carew  became  possessed  of 
the  document  supposed  to  have  been  burned ;  and  even  on  her 
death-bed,  in  spiritual  despair,  she  had  refused  to  make  restitution. 
After  the  priest  left  her,  she  changed  her  mind,  and  left  evidence 
of  the  SiToteh  marriage,  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  in  a  box. 
This  box  came  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Carew  ;  the  shock  killed 
him,  and  D0II3',  his  daughter,  gave  back  the  property  to  her  uncle 
Antony.  This  Dolly  is  an  extremely  second-rate  girl.  Even  in 
childhood  (when  she  ran  away  from  school)  she  was  an  unnatural 
compound  of  childish  simplicity  and  mature  coquetry.  The  story 
of  her  love  afl'airs  is  uninteresting.  She  became  attached  to  her 
cousin  Randal,  who  was  engaged  to  a  Miss  Moore,  an  actress  of 
burlesque.  When  Dolly  knew  this,  and  when  she  discovered  her 
mother's  iniquity  in  concealing  evidence  of  the  Scotch  marriage, 
she  did  as  girls  in  novels  usually  do  in  such  circumstances — she 
went  into  hiding.  Comic  incident  is  produced  by  m.aking  her 
attract  a  miserable  young  doctor,  who  is  engaged  to  a  woman 
older  than  himself.  On  one  and  the  same  day  this  doctor  and 
Randal  otter  to  break  off  their  engagements  and  marry  her.  Then 
the  doctor  "  stops  "  a  tooth  which  gives  her  pain,  and  makes  love 
to  her  "  in  the  dentist's  chair."  She  slaps  his  face,  and  retires  to 
a  new  retreat,  where  she  finds  another  wooer.  How  her  ad- 
ventures are  finally  wound  up  the  reader  may  discover,  if  he 
cares,  for  himself.  The  attempt  to  represent  Dolly  as  a  mixture  of 
independence,  courage,  coquetry,  and  simplicity  fails,  and  we  fear 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  heroine  is  a  lady.  However,  she 
may  please  other  students,  and  she  is  certainly  meant  to  seem 
bewitching.  By  way  of  giving  as  favourable  an  example  of  the 
author's  stvle  as  possible,  we  quote  her  description  of  "  Woburn 
Park":—  " 

For  some  reason,  artists,  authors,  and  actors  favoured  it.  Perhaps 
because  from  the  railw.iy  station  you  could  £0  easily  get  to  any  part  of  the 
West  Knd — from  Kensington  to  Charing  Cross  ;  perhaps  because  there  was 
a  slight  flavour  of  a;stheticism  about  the  houses  which  tempted  them.  Be 
tliat  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Crewe  said  she  could  always  tell  an  inhabitant  of 
Woburn  Park.  If  a  gentleman,  he  shaved  so  completely  that  you  felt  how 
easy  a  matter  it  would  be  for  him  to  make  up  in  a  dozen  different  ways. 
Or  else  bis  hair  grew  wild,  ready  for  him  to  tear  out  by  handfuls  if  his 
rhymes  wouldn't  come,  or  bis  models  were  impracticable.  The  ladies  were 
always  to  be  known  b}'  their  dresses,  so  were  the  very  children.  They  were 
in  extreme  of  everybody  else  in  their  adoption  of  art  colours,  and  peacocks' 
feathers  were  used  as  screens,  and  sun-tlowers  were  taught  to  throw  roses 
into  insignificance  in  Woburn  Park,  long  before  either  the  feathers  or  the 
flowers  were  thought  objects  of  admiration  anywhere  else. 

We  cannot  say  much  about  Mrs.  Eiloart's  idea  of  a  burlesque 
actress  as  exhibited  in  Miss  Moore,  because  to  do  so  would  be  to 
reveal  that  part  of  the  plot  which  is  concerned  with  the  fortunes 
of  Dolly  and  her  three  lovers.  But  the  description,  whether  pro- 
bable or  not,  is  original,  and  this  character  is  (with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Father  Serle)  the  best  in  My  Lady  Clare. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

MR.  MOWBRAY  MORRIS'S  collection  of  English  poetry  (i) 
dift'ers  from  other  collections  of  a  like  kind  in  its  special  pur- 
pose, the  nature  of  which  is  set  forth  in  a  preface,  which  again  differs 
from  many  prefaces  in  being  very  pleasant  and  interesting  reading. 
Mr.  Morris,  coming  one  day  upon  a  volume  of  poetry  given  by  an 
Eton  tutor  to  a  pupil,  "  who  "  (as  the  inscription  ran)  "  was  fond  of 
poetry,  and  was  expected  to  gain  some  wisdom  from  this,  the  best 
kind  of  reading,"  was  set  wondering  why  many  intelligent  boys 
regard  the  reading  of  English  poetry  in  the  light  of  a  task  and  not 
of  a  pleasure.  He  accepts  this  as  a  fact,  because  "  one  continually 
hears  it  said,  and  what  one  continually  hears  said  must  of  course 
count  for  something ;  not  for  so  much,  perhaps,  as  many  of  us  are 
apt  to  think,  but  no  doubt  for  something."  One  possible  explana- 
tion he  finds  in  what  we  agree  with  him  is  the  pernicious  custom 
(although  he  avoids  giving  it  so  hard  a  name)  of  setting  the 
writing  out  of  long  passages  from  English  poets  as  school 
punishments,  and  in  other  school  customs  which  make  the 
learning  of  scraps  of  English  poetry  compulsory.  We  would 
venture  to  go  a  step  further,  and  denounce  the  practice  of  setting 
a  play  of  Shakspeare  as  a  holiday  task,  as,  for  the  mosl; 
part,  senseless,  and  calculated  to  defeat  rather  than  assist  any 
praiseworthy  purpose.  Of  course  there  are,  as  Mr.  Mowbray 
Morris  says,  exceptions  ;  there  are  some  boys  "  who  have,  as  one 
may  say,  been  '  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong,'  have  survived  the 
grim  ordeal,  and  learnt  at  last  to  love  the  hand  that  has  chastised 
them,  ....  but,  broadly  speaking,  we  shall  rot  perhaps  go  far 
astray  if  we  assume  that  all  poetry,  English  no  less  than  Greek 

(i)  Poefs  U'al/t.  An  Introduction  to  English  Poetry.  Chosen  and 
arranged  by  IMowbray  Morris.    Loadon  :  Remington  &  Co. 
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and  Latin,  is  thrown  by  the  schoolboy  pell-mell  into  an  odious 
Leap,  and  labelled  It'ssons.  And  indeed  how  should  it  be  other- 
wise ?  Lessons  they  are,  and  lessons  to  him  they  have  been  since 
that  fatal  day  when  the  sun  was  shining  ■without,  the  breeze  blow- 
ing-, the  birds  singing,  and  within  a  pour  puzzled  child  was  vainly 
striving  to  commit  to  memory  '  To  be  or  not  to  be,'  or  '  These  are 
th)'  glorious  works.  Parent  of  Good  ! '  And  still  as  the  years  go 
on  it  is  the  same.  The  moment  English  poetry  begins  to  be  viewed 
with  suspicion  as  a  possible  instrument  of  torture  in  any  shape, 
then  will  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Scott  and  Wordsworth,  take 
their  place  in  the  boy's  heart  side  by  side  with  Homer  and 
Horace,  with  a  proposition  of  Euclid  and  an  equation  in  Algebra. 
There  must  surely  be  '  something  rotten  in  the  state '  which 
can  degrade  the  great  spirits  who  have  done  so  much  to  make 
us  wiser  and  happier  into  so  many  sources  of  lamentation  and 
moaning  and  woe."  Yet,  as  Mr.  Morris  justly  observes,  this 
feeling  is  not  in  itself  a  growth  of  nature,  since  in  most 
young  minds  we  find  the  germ  of  a  love  of  poetry.  Most  of  us 
remember  the  days  of  childhood  when  simple  poetry,  "  set  to  the 
tune  of  a  familiar  voice,  had  all  the  charm  of  music,"  and  when 
"  the  easy  cadence  of  the  rhythm,  the  beat  of  the  rhyme, 
pleased  and  soothed  our  ears,  and  through  that  easy  channel 
stole  with  soft  and  gradual  step  upon  our  young  unconscious 
minds."  The  subsequent  disillusion  which  too  often  comes,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  trace  in  great  measure  to  the  causes  already 
referred  to ;  but  in  some  measure  also  to  "  a  certain  narrowness 
and  infelicity  of  method  that  one  too  often  finds  employed  even 
by  those  who  have  the  wit  to  see  that  poetry  should  be  gently 
ofi'ered,not  violently  thrust  upon  the  young";  and  he  strengthens 
Lis  position  by  some  apt  quotations  from  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
introduction  to  Mr.  Humphry  Ward's  excellent  volumes  of 
selections  from  English  poetry.  It  is  the  object  of  Fuel's 
Walk  to  induce  a  boy  to  prove  for  himself  how  real  and  various 
are  the  pleasures  poetry  is  capable  of  providing  him  with  by 
placing  within  his  reach  "  such  examples  as  may  assure  him  of 
this  fact,  and  at  the  same  time  fit  him  by  wholesome  and  gradual 
degrees  to  study  and  select  for  himself — may  lead  liim,  in 
short,  to  the  true  end  of  the  study  of  poetry — t/ie  dearei-  sense 
and  deeper  enjoyment  of  what  is  truhi  excellent.'"  Then,  mentioning 
several  excellent  selections  of  poetrj',  and  first  amongst  them  of 
course  Mr.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury,  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris 
goes  on  to  say,  with  much  modesty,  that  none  of  them  seem  to  hit 
exactly  the  mark  which  he  Las  indicated  and  at  which  he  has 
aimed  He  has  hoped  that  he  has  included  "  nothing  beside  the 
best,"  and  he  has  Loped  to  provide  sufficiently  various  matter  for 
the  various  tastes  of  boys.  Lis  aim  having  been  "  to  let  boys  see, 
if  they  will,  for  themselves,  that  poetry  is  really 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose. 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets." 
It  remains  to  add,  so  far  as  the  collection  itself,  which  is  divided 
into  four  books  or  periods,  is  concerned,  that  the  selection  has, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  been  made  with  a  singularly  wide  and 
fine  taste.  In  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  the  diiiiculty  of 
deciding  in  any  case  what  not  to  put  in  must  be  enormous  ;  and  in 
this  special  instance  the  difiiculty  is  of  course  increased  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  readers  to  whom  the  work  is  particularly  addressed. 
Mr.  Morris  has,  we  think,  in  this  matter  displayed  remarkable  tact. 
One  unlucky  omission  there  is,  for  which,  as  we  learn  from  the 
preface,  Mr.  Morris  is  not  responsible: — "How  large  a  gap  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  name  must  make  I  am  but  too  conscious ; 
that,  however,  arises  from  circumstances  over  which  none  but  his 
publishers  have  any  control."  The  little  book  is  charmingly  and 
quietly  got  up,  and,  what  with  regard  to  its  destination  is  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  matter,  it  is  of  a  most  convenient  size  for 
Landling.  In  the  preface  the  editor  finds  natural  room  and  occa- 
sion to  do  something  more  than  merely  expound  his  purpose,  and 
most  of  what  he  says  on  the  general  question  of  poetry  strikes  us 
as  excellently  felt  and  put.  liere  is  the  conclusion  of  a  passage  of 
which  we  should  like  to  quote  the  whole  context,  if  space  per- 
mitted us  to  do  so : — 

Yes ;  in  the  best  poetry  this  seriousness  will  always  be  found  by  those 
who  look  for  it,  but  it  will  be  found  in  light  things  as  in  grave,  a  serious- 
ness 

Which,  without  hardness,  will  be  sage. 
And  gay  without  frivolity. 

"  To  everything  there  is  a  season,  and  .a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the 
heaven."  I'he  poet  of  Paradise  Lost  was  also  the  poet  of  L' Allegro  ;  he 
could  sing  of 

Eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men ; 
and  he  could  sing,  too,  of 

Many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid. 
Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade. 
But  never  will  it  take  that  form,  so  prevalent  among  the  voung  Pelasgians 
around  us,  the  form  of  ineflectual  wailings  that  all 

Glory  and  loveliness  have  passed  awaj'. 
Passed  away,  indeed  !  from  how  much  of  the  so-called  poetry  of  to-day 
have  they  not  passed  away!  But  they  will  not  be  brought  back  to  us  hy 
those  who  sit  idle  in  the  market-place  piping  little  songs  to  each  other  iii 
praise  of  their  own  beauty  and  worth,  in  scorn  of  the  workers  around 
them. 

In  dealing  with  the  attempt  of  the  publishers  of  the  Portfolio 
to  "illustrate"  Lancashire  (2),  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  we 

(2)  Lancaxliii  e :  Brhf  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes.  By  Leo  H. 
Griudon.  With  fourteen  Etchings  and  numerous  Vignettes.  "  London  : 
Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Halliday.  1882. 


ought  to  give  precedence  to  the  artists  or  the  author.  Nor  is  the 
dilliculty  lessened,  but  rather  increased,  by  the  fact  that  the 
etchers  and  the  writer  do  not  appear  to  have  worked  in  unison. 
The  result  is  a  singular  and  perplexing  incongruity  between  the 
glowing  and  eulogistic  descriptions  of  the  author  and  the  sombre 
and  depressing  pictures  of  the  artists.  Mr.  Grindon,  who  dis- 
courses enthusiastically  about  every  phase  and  aspect  of  bis  adopted 
county,  is  at  direct  issue  with  his  colleagues,  who,  judging  from 
their  drawings,  have  been  engaged  upon  an  uncongenial  task,  alto- 
gether at  variance  with  their  natural  sympathies.  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood 
especially  has  put  Lis  impressions  into  the  gloomiest  form  imaginable. 
His  four  etchings  and  eight  or  ten  drawings  on  wood  are  suggestive 
of  a  perennially  leaden-coloured  sky,  the  grimiest  of  buildings  and 
interiors,  and  an  atmosphere  of  unvarying  rain  and  smoke.  The 
finest  etching  in  the  volume,  a  view  of  shipping  in  the  Mersey  by 
M.  Brunet-Debaines,  is  in  this  respect  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
contributions  of  his  fellow-workers,  and  is  full  of  light,  brightness, 
and  animation ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  scene  is  not  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  Lancashire,  and  would  be  just  as  much  in  place  as 
an  illustration  of  shipping  on  the  Thames  or  the  Hnmber.  Mr. 
David  Law's  drawings  are  the  best  in  the  volume,  both  artistically 
and  as  typical  of  Lancashire  scenery.  He  has  chosen  to  show 
Coniston  under  a  dark  and  stormy  aspect,  which  we  regard  as  an 
error  of  judgment;  but  his  etching  of  jLancaster  is  tine  and  powerful, 
and  nothing  could  be  better  than  his  tive  woodcut  views  of  mountain, 
moorland,  and  river  scenery.  Taken  altogether,  the  share  of  the 
artists  in  the  work  is  inadequate  and  disappointing.  Mr.  Grindon 
goes  to  an  extreme  in  the  opposite  direction.  Eor  the  dark  hues 
of  the  painters  he  substitutes  rose  colour,  and  his  admiring  adjec- 
tives are  all  in  the  superlative  degree.  He  has  brought  into  his 
sketch  a  good  deal  of  fresh  information,  particularly  concerning 
the  natural  history  of  the  county  and  the  scenery  of  the  less 
frequented  districts,  but  his  description  generally  is  sadly  wanting 
in  temperance  and  discrimination.  A  stranger  to  Lancashire,  alter 
studying  the  pictures  and  reading  the  text,  may  well  ask  which  he 
is  to  credit — the  men  of  the  pencil  or  him  of  the  pen.  So  complete 
a  want  of  sympathy  between  the  two  is  rarely  found  in  a  topo- 
graphical work. 

Mr.  Leyland's  record  (3)  of  Lis  visit  to  SoutL  Africa  soon  after 
the  Zulu  war  is  pleasantly  and  easily  written,  the  maps  are  useful, 
and  the  photographic  illustrations  good.  Eor  the  rest,  it  is  like 
enough  to  other  books  of  travel  which  appear  nowadays,  with  the 
honourable  distinction,  however,  that  it  is  tree  from  superabund- 
ance of  dull  personal  detail,  and  from  intelicitous  attempts  at 
joking. 

Most  of  the  verses  now  collected  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Aid(5  (4)  will 
be  already  familiar  to,  and  popular  with,  many  readers,  whether 
with  or  without  the  accompaniment  of  music.  As  to  the  recita- 
tions, the  author's  observation  in  his  few  lines  of  introduction 
shuuld  be  specially  noted.  "  They  are  not  meant  to  be  read  in 
silence.  They  were  written  with  a  special  intention,  and  demand 
the  interpretation  of  the  human  voice."  Recitation  has  been  for 
some  time  past  the  fashion,  and  Mr.  Aide  has  been  quick  to  see 
and  meet  the  needs  of  reciters  and  their  audiences. 

Major  Dudgeon's  history  of  the  Queen's  Regiment  Light  In- 
fantry Militia  (5),  as  it  was  called  before  the  recent  bewildering 
changes  of  name,  is  a  piece  of  work  which  is  careful  and  well 
put  together,  and  which  perhaps  claims  something  more  than  a 
merely  specialistic  interest. 

A  second  series  has  been  issued  of  the  attractive  and  useful 
Familiar  Garden  Floivers  {6) ,  and  the  describer  assures  us,  in  what 
certain  writers  call  some  "  forewords,  '  that  even  the  third  series 
will  by  no  means  exhaust  the  subject. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Edition  de  luxe  "  of  Fielding  (7)  is 
devoted  to  Joseph  Andreivs,  and  is  illustrated  with  much  skill 
and  spirit  by  Mr.  W.  Small. 

Every  one  interested  in  Shakspearian  literature  will  like  to  Lave 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Irving's  stage  edition  of  Eomeo  and  Juliet  (8),  a 
daintily  got  up  little  book,  which  is  yet  within  the  compass  of  the 
most  moderate  ambition. 

A  second  edition,  revised  and  augmented,  has  appeared  of 
Messrs.  Wolsteuholme  and  Turner's  Conveyancing  Acts  (9). 

We  have  also  before   us  a  fourteenth  edition  of  Williams'a 


(3)  A  Holiday  in  South  Africa.  By  R.  W.  Leyland,  F.R.G.S.,  Author 
of  "  Round  the  World  in  124  Days."  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.    Liverpool :  Walmsley. 

(4)  Songs  without  Music  :  Rhymes  and  Recitations.  By  Hamilton 
Aide'.    London  :  David  Bogue. 

(5)  History  of  the  Edinburgh  or  Queen's  Regiment  Light  Infantry 
Militia,  {now)  t  hird  Battalion  the  Royal  Scots.  With  ,an  Account  of  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  IMilitia,  and  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Old  Royal 
Scots.  Ly  Major  R.  C.  Dudgeon,  Adjutant  3rd  Battalion  Royal  Scots. 
Kdinburgli  and  London:  Bl.ackwood  Sc.  Sons. 

(6)  Familiar  Garden  Flowers.  Figured  by  F.  Edward  Hulme,  F.L.S. 
F.S.A.,  and  described  by  Shirley  Hibberd.  Second  Series,  with  Coloured 
Plates.    London,  Paiis,  and  New  York  :  Ciissell,  Petter,  &  Galpin. 

(7)  The  fVorks  of  Henry  Fielding,  Esq.  10  vols.  Vol.  IV.  London  : 
Smith  &  Klder. 

(8)  Romeo  and  Juliet.  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By  W'illiam  Shak- 
speare. As  arranged  for  the  Stage  by  Henry  Irving,  and  presented  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  on  Wednesday,  March  8,  1882.  Loudon :  Chiswick  Press. 

(9)  lite.  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881,  and  the  Vendor 
and  Purchaser  Act,  1874.  With  Notes,  and  Forms,  and  Precedents 
adapted  for  use  under  the  Acts  ;  Jilso  the  Solicitor's  Remuneration  Act, 
i83i  By  E.  P.  VVolstenholme  and  R.  A.  Turner.  Second  Edition. 
London  :  Clowes. 
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Principles  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property  (lo),  edited  by  Mr. 
Jypi-ian  Williams. 

A  second  edition  has  been  issued  of  Mr.  H.  K.  Lewis's  Songs  for 
r^iVi/e  "S!n<7e'"«(ii))  to  wliicli  are  now  added  two  sacred  songs  by 
ae  Rev.  R.  II.  Smith. 

rlr.  Bedford's  account  of  the  Old  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
Foi-a  (i2),  as  contained  in  the  preface  to,  as  well  as  the  body  of  his 
ittle  book,  is  singularly  interesting,  and  the  translation  is  excel- 
eutly  done.  As  frontispiece  to  the  work  there  is  a  photograph 
rom  an  illustration  to  au  old  German  work  upon  the  order  repre- 
enting  the  great  ward  of  the  hospital  in  1650. 

Mr.  Buckland's  tiny  book  of  instructions  for  beginners  at 
vhist(i3)  is  capitally  fitted  to  its  purpose.  It  starts  with 
,ssuming  that  the  reader  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  game, 
;nd  gives  him  in  the  simplest  and  clearest  terms  the  elementary 
ules  which  he  must  have  in  his  head  before  he  can  read 
'  Carendish "  with  profit.  Mr.  Buckland's  last  paragraph  is 
lensible  and  to  the  point.  "No  mere  rules  or  instructions  can 
iiake  a  good  whist-player:  but,  when  the  beginner  has  once  broken 
be  ice,  let  him  steadily  persevere,  and  buy  'Cavendish  '  and  the 
tlier  leading  books  on  whist,  and  try  to  obtain  a  complete  mastery 
if  the  game." 

Messrs.  De  La  Rue  and  Co.  issue  a  third  edition  of  "  Cavendish  " 
in  the  laws  of  Piquet  and  Rubicon  Piquet  (14)  as  adopted  by 
he  Portland  Chib. 

A  seventh  edition  has  appeared  of  Dr.  Dobell's  valuable  work 
in  diet  and  re<:imen  iu  sickness  and  health  (15). 

Mr.  Crookes's  handbook  on  Dyeing  and  Tissue-printing  (16)  is,  it 
leeii  hardly  be  .«aid,  a  work  that  will  be  invaluable  to  the  student, 
iav;ng  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  demands  of  tlie 
echuological  examinations  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute.  Its 
bject  is,  of  course,  "more  to  exhibit  the  general  principles  of  the 
rts  iu  their  practical  working  than  to  enter  into  all  their  almost 
ndless  minutice.  ' 

Mr.  McGrindle  has  collected  from  The  Indian  Antiqitarij  his 
nteresting  and  careful  translation  of  Photius's  abridgment  of  the 
ndika  of  Ktesias  (17)  (it  used  to  be  spelt  Indica  and  Gtesias),  to- 
ether  with  the  fragments  of  the  same  work  preserved  in  other 
vriters. 

Messrs.  Nimmo  and  Bain  have  issued  a  charmingly  got-up  set 
if  books,  consisting  of  Itohinson  Civsue  (in  two  volumes), 
juUivtr's  Travels,  and  (an  odd  collocation)  the  Tale  of  a  Tub 
lid  the  Sentimental  Journey  bound  iu  one  volume.  The  illustra- 
ions  are  supplied  by  M.\I.  Lalauze,  Hedouin,  Pouilleron,  and 
yiameng. 

Messrs.  Bell  give  us  in  one  volume  of  "  Classic  Tales  "  (18) 
^r^selas,  the  T'lcar  of  Wakefield,  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  the 
^ennmental  Journey,  the  edition  being  collated  from  all  the  best 
larly  editions  of  the  several  works. 

In  the  Parallel  Netc  Testament  (19),  the  Authorized  Version, 
7bich  is  printed  in  the  left-hand  column,  with  its  marginal  notes, 
s  reproduced  substantially  as  it  was  tirst  given  to  the  public.  In 
he  right-hand  column,  also  with  marginal  notes,  we  have  the 
ievised  Version  of  1S81.  The  volume  contains  also  the  Revisers' 
Preface  and  the  suggestions  of  the  American  Committee. 

The  Little  Polks'  Crayon-Book  (20),  which  is  a  companion 
'olume  to  the  Little  I'^olks'  I'aintitiy-Book,  is  capitally  adapted  to 
ts  purpose,  and  is  sure  to  delight  numbers  of  the  little  folk" 
or  whom  it  is  destined. 

Among  recent  sixpenny  illustrated  editions  issued  by  Messrs. 
Jloutledge,  we  have  to  notice  The  Arabian  JSiyhts,  the  "Bab" 
liallads,  and  Longfelloiv's  Poems. 


(10)  Principles  of  t/ie  Law  of  Property,  By  the  late  Joshua  Williams, 
Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  lim,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  i'ourteenth  Edition 
incorporating  the  Conveyiincing  and  Law  of  Proper!)'  Act,  1881).  By  his 
on,  T.  Cyprian  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Burrister-at-law.  London  : 
ienry  Sweet.    Melbourne  and  Sydney  :  Maxwell. 

(11)  Sungs  for  Little  Singers,  in  the  Sunday  School  and  Home,  Com- 
)osed  by  Henry  King  Lewis.  Second  Edition.  London :  Hodder  & 
itoughton. 

(12)  The  Hegulations  of  the  Old  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  at 
V  aletta.  From  a  Copy  printed  at  Home  and  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
MaUa.  With  a  2'ranslution,  Introduction,  and  Notts  Kxpiamitory  of  tlie 
Hospital  Work  of  tlie  Order.  By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  K.  Bedford,  one  of  the 
Chaplains  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  in  England.  Edinburgh  and  London  : 
ilackwood  &  Son. 

,  (13)  Whist  for  Beginners,  By  C.  T.  Buckland,  F.R.S.E.  London : 
v.  H.  Allen. 

(14)  The  Laws  of  Piquet  and  of  Rubicon  Piquet.  Edited  by 
•  Cavendish.  '  With  a  Treatise  on  the  Game.  Third  Edition.  London  : 
)e  La  Kue. 

(15)  On  Diet  and  Regimen.  By  Horace  Dobell,  M.D.  Seventh  Edition. 
jOndon  :  H.  K.  Lewis. 

■  (i6j  Technological  Handboohs.  Edited  by  A.  Trueman  Wood.  Dyeing 
ink  Tissue-Printing.    By  W.  Crookes,  E.R.S.    London :  Bell  &  Sons. 

(17)  Ancient  India.  As  described  by  Ktesias  the  Knidian.  With  In- 
iroductioD,  Kotes,  and  Index,  by  J.  W.  McCrmdle.  Calcutta:  Thacker, 
'pink,  &  Co.  ;  Bombay  :  Press  ;  London  :  Triiliner  &  Co. 

(18)  Bohn's  Standard  Library — Classic  Tales.    London  :  Bell  &  Co. 

(19)  Tlie  Parallel  New  Testument ;  being  the  Authorized  Version  set 
■io  tli  in  161 1,  arranged  in  Parallel  Columns  with  the  Revised  Version  of 
-881.  Printed  for  tlie  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Oxford  : 
Jniversity  Press. 

(20)  The  "  Little  Folks'"  Crayon-Book :  a  Series  of  Outline  Kngravings 
^or  Colouring  in  Crayon  or  Painting  in  Water  Colour.    By  Lizzie  j^awson, 

md  others.  With  Stones  and  Verses  bv  George  Weatherly.  London, 
[Paris,  and  New  York  :  Cassell,  Better,  &  G.-ilpin. 
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obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
08  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W,C,,towhom  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prejyaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  appliccdion  to  the  Publisher, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TIJOYAL         ITALIAN  OPERA, 

X.\J  COVENT  GARDEN. 

THIS  evening  (Saturdayl,  Miiy  13,  Sleyerbcer's  opera,  DINORAH.  Dinorah,  Madame 
Scinbricli ;  Un  Caprojo,  Madame  Trebelli ;  Hoel,  Si^jnor  Cotogni ;  and  Corentino,  Signer 
Frapolli.   Conductor,  Jlons.  Dujiont. 

Monday.  May  IT),  Verdi's  opera,  Aida  (to  commence  at  8.15),  AVda,  Madame  Fursch-Madi ; 
Amneris,  Mile.  Stahl  ;  Amonasro,  Signor  Tandolfini ;  and  Kadam^s,  Mons.  "Vergnet. 

Tuesday,  May  IG,  Amhroisc  Thomas's  opera,  Mignon.  Mignon,  Madame  Albani  ;  Filiua, 
Madame  ■\'alleria  ;  Fcderko,  Madame  Trebelli ;  Lotario,  Mons.  Gailhard  ;  and  Gugliclmo, 
Signer  Lestellier. 

Doors  open  at  8  o'clock  ;  the  opera  commences  at  half-past. 

The  Box-office,  under  the  portico  of  the  Theatre,  is  open  from  10  tilt  5.  Orchestra  stalls,  2j3.  j 
side  boxes  on  the  first  tier,  £3  3s.  ;  upper  boxes,  £2  I'Js.  6d. ;  balcony  stalls,  I5s. ;  pit  tickets,  7s. ; 
amphitheatre  stalls,  10s.  6d.  and  5s.  ;  amphitheatre,  2s.  6d. 

Programmes,  with  full  particulars,  can  bo  obtained  of  Mr.  Edwaed  Hali,,  at  the  box-office, 
under  the  portico  of  tlie  Theatre,  where  applications  for  boxes  and  stalls  are  to  be  made  ;  also 
of  the  principal  Librarians  and  Musicsellers, 

ORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,  "  CURIST  LEAVING  the 

PK.ETOUIUM,""  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "MOSES  before 
PHARAOH."  each :i3  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "c;hristian Martyrs, "&c. 
fttthe  DORE  GALLERY, 35NewBondStreet.  Daily .TeutoSix,  Is. 
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tile  Chair. 
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THE   GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 

Now  Open,  from  Nine  till  Seven. 
Admission,  One  Shilling.        Season  Tickets,  Five  Sliilliiigs. 

AEUNDEL  SOCIETY.— CHROMO-LITHOGR.\PIIS,  from 

■^-^  Works  of  the  Ohl  Mrtsters,  representing  in  their  proper  colours  viirious  Frescoes  Ity 
Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Veru^'ino,  Alichael  Angelo.  Raphtiel,  nnd  other  Itnlittn  Painters,  and 
rietures  by  Van  Eyek,  MeinhiiL.'.  Alliert  Dilrer,  Iloliiein,  &(•..  are  sold  to  the  pulilic  as  well  as 
fo  ineinlters.  at  prices  var\  in^  tioni  lOs.  to  483.  Priced  Lists  of  all  tlie  publications  of  the 
Society,  with  porticuiars  of  Membership,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  at  24  Old  Bond 
Street,  London,  W. 

F.  I.AMBE  PRICE.  Serrr/ary. 

T  .ONDON  LIBR.\RY,  12  St.  James's  Square.— The  FORTY- 

FIRST  AN.NUAL  GEN'EUAL  MEETING  r,'  the  McinlK-rs  will  he  held  in  the 
K-ading  Room,  on  Thursday,  May  25.  at  3  P.M.    Sir  HENRY  BARKLY,  K.C.B..  will  take 
By  order  of  the  Comm  Itee. 

ROBERT  IIAKRISON.  Secrctari/  and  Librarian. 

CUND.\Y    SOCIETY.— SEVENTH    PUBLIC  ANNUAL 

^  MEETING  of  Supporters,  St.  James's  Hall,  Wednesday  next,  May  17.  Admission 
free,  without  Ticket. 

Viscount  POWERSCOURT.  K.P.,  will  take  the  Chair. 
Speal:ers: 

Earl  Dunraven.Lord  Dorchester,  Lord  Thurlow  Thomas  Burt.M.P.,  Genrse  Howard,  M.P., 
J.  J.  Jenkins,  M. P.,  James  Hankin.  M.P.,  Rev.  J.  N.  Hoare,  M..\..  Rev.  Wm  Kosers.  M.A., 
Rev.  T.  W.  Freckleton.  Dr.  U.  W.  Richardson.  F.R.S.,  W.  E.A.  Axon,  M.R.S.L.,  James 
Bcal,  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Moucure  D.  Conway.  M.A..  Hodsson  Pratt. 

MARK  II.  JUDGE,  lion.  Secretary. 

8  Park  Place  Villas,  W. 

ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter.  1945. 
FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
For  intendinz  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers. Land  A;;ent8,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  Slc. 
The  COLLEGE  FjVRM.  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  surroimds  the 
College,  with  which  it  is  in  connexion,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  al  out  500  .Veres. 

Pri:siJcnt-\lU  Grace  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
Commtttpp  of  Mnrntoemoit. 
The  Ri?ht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE,  Chairman. 
The  Riuht  Hon.  the  Eiirl  HATHURST. 

The  lii-lit  II.>n.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  HICKS-BEACIL  Bart,,  M.P. 
Lieut. -Col.  K.  NHiEl,  F.  KINGSCOTE.  C.B..  M.P. 
CilCclKGi;  T..I.  S.l  l  llEHllN-ESTCOUUT.  Esci..  .M.P. 
AMliliiisE  L.  <;(  IDD.VIU),  Esq. 
WILLI  VM  Jdll.V  KDMONDS,  Esq. 
JfaiorT.        (  Ili;sl  Elt  MASTEI!,  M.P. 
Jl.  II.  N.  SroRV-.MASKKLVNE.  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  LORD  LYTTELTON. 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &e. 
apply  to  the  Pui.\C'ir.iL. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  May  23. 

"ISTON-RESIDENT.— REQUIRED,  bv  a  YOUNG  LADY,  a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT  ns  GOVERNESS.  Acquirement; :  Thorough  English  (taiisht 
on  the  most  modern  plant,  French,  German  (acquired  on  the  Continent),  .Music,  and  Latin. 
Good  references. —Address,  E.  S..  The  Library,  92  Uaverstock  Hill,  N.  W. 

T^ELIOATE   BOYS  (over  Fourteen).— EIGHT  are  received 

■^-^  in  a  Iart:c  Country  Mouse.  Williniincss  to  read  and  troDd  character  required. 
VACANCY  nuw  and  January  lfts;j.— M.  A.  Oxon,  Mill  Uank  House,  near  Malvern. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

eight  X40,  four  £20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.— Apply  to  the  Secretary,  The 
College,  Cheltenham. 

RADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBI- 
TlON.-^.-ELKrTlDN  to  THREE  SCHOLAHSHIPS  f£.>n,  f.-io.  nnd  £30.  tenable  for 
Four  Years)  to  lie  lu  id  uii  Friday,  .June  Iii.  Imsj,  Examination  to  roinmcnce  Wednesday. 
June  M.    Open  to  i;ti>    uimUt  Fourteen  on  January  1,  Ikh2.     One  Exhi!)ition  of  £!.'>,  similarly 

tenahle,  may  Ije  added  to  Scliolarship.or  awarded  separately  Apply  to  KEY.  The  Warden, 

Kadley  College,  near  Abintidon. 

"POSSALL  SCHOOL.— ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS  will  lie  competed  for  June  27,  Value  from  70  Guineas  (coverin.;  school  fees)  to 
£20,  Limit  of  [iL'c.  Juniors  I4j,  Seniors  15^.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at  Oxford  or 
Kussall,  as  pi\  lLTrcd,  in  Ciaisics  or  Mathematics.— Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Roasall 
jSchool,  Flfcftwood. 

IVT ARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE.— MAY  1882.— THIRTEEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  in  value  from  £80  to  £15  a  year,  besides  a  certain  number 
of  FREE  ADMISSIONS,  will  be  Competed  for  in  June  next.  These  Scholarships  are  open  to 
Members  of  the  School  and  others  without  distinction.  Two  will  be  offered  for  proficiency  in 
Mathematics.  Age  of  Candidates  from  Twelve  to  Sixteen.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  Mr.  Sellick,  The  College,  Marlborough. 

EDUCATION.— SOUTH  of  FRANCE.— First  class,  for 
YOUNG  LADIES.  Terms,  moderate  and  inclusive.  Highest  references  For  particulars 

apply  to  Mrs.  Park  int,  Cawthorpe,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire  j  or,  Mrs.  II.  L.  Jenkins,  Clana- 
combe,  Kingsbridije.  S.  Devon. 

A  RMY,  UNIVERSITIES,  &c.— 37  Sinclair  Road,  Addison 

Road  Station.  W.-Mr.  LAWRENCE  has  REMOVED  from  Berners  Street,  and 
prepares  here  a  FEW  PUPILS  for  the  Public  Examinations.  Terms  and  references  on 
application. 

WELLINGTON  COLLEGE.— There  will  be  an  ELECTION 
in  October  to  FIVE  OPEN  SCIIOLARSHIP.S.    No  Boy  is  e!i_'ibt.-  ia  umUr 

Twelve  or  over  Fourteen  on  June  1.— For  particulars  apply  to  the  Buisar  ;C  II.  Lani:,  Fsij  ), 
Wellington  College,  Wokingham. 


SANDHURST,    WOOLWICH,  C.S.,  MILITIA,   &c.— The 

^  Rev.  A.  PRITCHARD.  Wargrave.  Henley,  Oxon.,  n<:sisted  by  his  brother.  Professor 
PRITCIIARD  (.late  B.M.  Academy,  Woolwich),  can  receive  applications  for  tlic  Autumn 
Examinations. 

Last  year's  successes  nearly  doubled  the  previous.  Amon?  other  Pupils  sufcessfully  placed 
in  the  two  years  were  Nos.  5,  II,  XU,  IM,  29,  29.32.  31,  37,  38,  62,  61,  C3,  besides  University  Candi- 
date^^,  Nos.  8,  y  in  July,  and  No.  4  in  December  last. 

Twelve  Candidates  eent  up  for  the  Sandhurst  "Preliminary  "  passed.  All  Three  sent  up 
February  of  the  present  year  were  likewise  successful. 
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ILITARY  COMPETITIVE  for  MILITIA  OFFICERS.- 


Rev.  A.  PRITCHARD,  Wartrrave.  Henley.  Oxon.,  hos  been  successful  on  all  occasions 
hitherto.  His  Candidates,  since  September  1880,  have  gained  the  following  places,  Nos.  3,  18. 
20,  22.  25,  31,  41.  47  ;  besides,  at  last  March  Examination,  Nos.  9  and  20.  a  third  only  failing  by 
two  marks.  A  second  Resident  Field  Officer  (formerly  Garrison  Instructor)  has  recently 
been  added  to  his  staff.  Both  Olfieers  now  devote  their  entire  time  to  his  Candidates.  Class- 
rooms, &c..  specially  built  and  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

pLIFTON    COLLEGE   CLASSICAL.  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCIIOLARSIIIPS.-NINE  or  more  open  to  competition 
at  Midsummer  1882,  value  from  iS.')  to  £r>0  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  speciu!  fund 
to  i90  a  year  in  case  of  scholars  who  renuire  it.— Further  particulars  from  the  Heau-MastI':ii 
or  Secretary,  the  College.  Clifton,  Bristol. 

HEREFORD  CATHEDRAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Founded  1381.  Head-Mmtcr-R^v.  F.  II.  TATHAISI.  M.A.  The  buildings  have  been 
recently  enlarged,  and  an  extensive  Cricket  Ground  acquired  for  the  School.  Numerous 
Scholarships  tenable  at  the  Universities.   Terms  moderate  Apply  to  the  IIead-Mastek. 

A    YOUNG    L/VDY,   wiahiii<r  to  learn  GERMAN,  can  be 

■^-^  received  into  the  simple  but  cultivated  Family  of  a  German  Clergyman  living  in  good 
BOcieLy.  Opportunities  for  IVequenting  excellent  Schools,  besides  Conservatorium.  Tirnis, 
ilO  per  annum.— Address,  Frau  Sevfaiith,  21  Fleisch  Gasae,  Gotha,  Thuringia,  Germany. 
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0  M  E  R  V  I  L  L  E       HALL,  OXFORD. 

Vresidnit  of  the  Council— Rqv.  J.  PERCIVAL,  President  of  Trinity  College. 
Principal  of  the  Hrdl-Mias  M.  SH  A  W-LEFE  VRE. 
Additional  accommodation  for  Ten  Students  has  been  provided  by  the  building  of  a  new 
winir,  which  will  be  opened  in  October  next,  wlu-n  also  TWO  EXHI HITIONS,  tenable  at 
the  Hall,  will  be  awarded  after  examination.  U)  The  Clothworkers'  Exhibition  of  £3.S  a  year,, 
for  three  years  ;  (2)  an  Exhibition  of  £25  for  two  years.— Names  of  Candidates  should  be  sent 
in  before  October  1  to  the  Principal,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 

T^OYAli.     GRAMMAR    SCHOOL,    COLCHESTER.- The 

-■"V  Uev.  C.  L.  ACLAND,  M.A.,  Head-Master,  receives  a  few  BOARDERS  into  the 
School  House.— Full  particulars  on  application. 

QOMERSETSH  IRE    COLLEGE,    BAT  H.— 

llea<l-Mnsler-T.  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A.  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT,  at  which  BOYS 
are  received  Irum  Seven  to  Fourteen  years  of  n^e.  Rev.  P.  CRICK,  M.A.  An  Examination 
tor  Entrance  Sciiolarships  will  he  held  on  Wednesday  and  Tlmrsday,  July  12  and  13.— For 
Prospectus  and  lurther  intbrination  apply  to  the  NKCltKT.\ltv. 

UEAD-M ASTER  REQUIRED  for  an  Old-established 

SCHOOL  in  LONDON.  A  Graduate  in  Classical  Honours  preferred,  He  will  have 
a  ETOod  house,  rent  free,  and  can  take  a  limited  number  of  Boarders.  The  salary  varies  with 
the  number  of  Pupils.  The  Head-Master  will  have  the  offer  of  purchasing  the  School  on  easy 
terms,  but  will  require  at  least  JE500  in  cash.— Address,  X.  Y.,  133  Salisliury  Square,  Fleet 
Street.   No  Ajrents  need  apply. 

A  RTIST.  —  Studied  in  France  ;   wishes   to   TRAVEL  with 

Family.  LESSONS  in  PAINTING  in  return  for  Expenses.-Apply  to  AnxiST, 
Robertson  &  Scott,  Advertising  Agents,  Edinburgh. 


HOTELS. 

RIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 
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Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  I.ons  established.  Suitesof 
Rooms.  SpaciousCofFee-roomfor  Ladiesaud  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  intheHotel. 
 BENJN.  BULL.  Manager. 

"P  ASTBOURNE.— THE   GRAND   HOTEL.— Stands  in  its 

own  (rroimds  facing  the  Sea.  Five  minutes'  drive  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  close 
to  the  De\'onsliire  Park  and  Baths.  Visitors  can  be  boarded,  if  desired.  Terms,  10s.  fid.  per 
day.  No  cliiir^'c  for  attendance.  Table  d'hote  at  separate  tables  from  6  P.M.  to  8  P.M.,  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of  the  new  Proprietors.  Cleave  &  Gascoigxe. 

TLFRACOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  facing  the 

Atlantic.  Grounds,  5  acres.  Tennis  Lawn.  250  Rooms.  Tabie-d'hnte  at  sep-iratc 
tables  from  6  to  ft  p.m.  Lar^e  Swimmin<r  Buth.  Hut.  Cold,  and  Tepid  Sea  and  Fresh  Water 
Private  Baths,  Douche,  Shbwer,  S:c.— Address,  the  Manaucu. 

WILLIAM    SUGG  &  COMPANY,  Limitec? 

VINCENT  WORKS,  WESTMINSTER; 
:  Si  2  GRAND  HOTEL  BUILDINGS,  CHARING  CROSS; 

AND 

19  RUE  DES  PYRAMIDES,  AVENUE  DE  L'OPfiRA,  PARIS ; 

Patentees  .tnii  Manufacturers  of  the  most  approved  ARGAND  and  FLAT-FLAME 
GAS-BURNERS  for  Private  and  Public  Lighting-,  and  LAMPS  of  High  Power  for 
Large  Spaces.  Railway  Stations,  Docks,  and  Warehonses;  GAS  GOVERNORS  of 
all  kinds;  STOVES  and  APPARATUS  for  Lighting,  Heating,  Ventilating,  and 
Cooking  by  Ga-s  ;  and  of  PHOTOMETERS,  STANDARDS  of  LIGHT,  PRESSURE 
GAUGES,  and  other  Scientific  Apparatus  for  the  use  of  Gas  Companies,  Corpora- 
tions, aud  Liglitiug  Authorities. 

Public  Buildings,  Docks,  and  Warehouses,  Trade  Premises,  and  Private  Dwellings, 
in  Town  or  Country,  Lighted  or  Fitted  with  Gas. 


Directors^ 

R.  HESKETH  JONES,  Esq.,  J.P.,  F.S.S.,  Vice-President  the  Gas  Institute 

(C/iairman). 

Captain  GIFFARD,  Director  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company. 

Mr.  Deputy  HAMMACK,  Director  of  the  Commercial  Gas  Company. 

N.  E.  B.  GAREY,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Continental  Union  Gas  Company  and  the 

Cie.  rUnion  des  Gaz. 
S.  E.  ILLINGWORTH,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Borough  Court,  Winchfield. 

Manayinrj  Direclor  and  Engineer— WlLl.JA.il  SUGG,  Esq.,  A.I.C.E.,  Vineenfc 
Street,  Westminster. 
Bankers— TRE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  Burlington  Gardens. 
Auditors. 

ALFRED  HERSEE,  Esq.,  Secretary  Oriental  Gas  Company. 
MAGNUS  OHREN,  Esq.,  Secfetary  Crystal  Palace  District  Gas  Company. 
Secretary— W.  S.  BROWN,  Esq. 


Issue  of  3,000  Shares,  being  the  Completion  of  the  First 
Issue  of  10,000  Shares  of  £10  each  Share. 


These  Shares  are  now  offered  at  10s.  per  Share  premium,  payable  as  follows  : 

10s  on  application. 

20s  on  allotment. 

20s  one  month  after  allotment. 

The  remainins  £8  in  calls,  not  to  exceed  £2  per  call,  with  intervals  of  three  months  betwec:i 

eaeh  call. 

The  Shares  can  be  paid  up  in  fnll  on  allotment,  thus  avoiding:  any  future  calls  or  liability. 

Since  tlie  Company  was  formed  in  June  1S81  the  business  has  so  increased  as  to  compel  the' 
Directors  to  extend  their  premises  by  the  addition  of  adjoining  property  in  Regency  Street,, 
Westminster. 

The  recent  numerous  displays  of  various  forms  of  Electric  Lichtin.i:  have  awakened  the 
public  to  the  necessity  of  improved  Gas  Lifrhting.  and  liave  thus  increased  very  considerably 
the  demand  lor  Sugjj's  Patent  Lamps  of  high  power  for  lighting  streets,  &c.  ;  also  of  Sugg's  I 
Patent  Christiauia  Burners  and  Globes,  and  London  Argand  and  other  Uurners  for  private' 
lighting. 

Among  other  places  in  Lonoon,  Whitehall  Place,  Parliament  Street,  Trafalgar  Sqnare, 
Fleet  Street,  and  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  are  now  ligh'ed  by  the  Sugg  Lamps.  These 
lamps  have  also  been  largely  introduced  into  other  cities  and  towns  m  the  United  Kingdom, 
India,  and  the  Colonies  for  Street.  Railway,  Dock,  and  Factory  Lighting. 

The  Directors,  who  are  largely  interested  in  Gas  property,  have  nuich  confidence  in  recom- 
mending Shareholders  in  Gas  Companies  to  subscribe  the  Capital  now  proposed  to  be  issued. 

Letters  of  application  for  Shares  may  be  addressed  to  the  Company's  Otfices,  as  above,  or  the 
Company's  Bankers. 

The  SHARE  LIST  will  be  CLOSED  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  instant. 
May  1,  1882. 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  BILL. 

THE  Government  Bill  met  with  little  serious  opposition 
on  Thursday  night.  The  re-election  of  Mr.  Trevelyan 
,ind  his  return  to  England  permitted  him  to  make  a 
;trong  speech  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  to  promise  that,  if 
'  he  Bill  becomes  law,  it  will  be  administered  temperately 
mt  firmly.  Mr.  Gibson  expressed  a  general  concurrence 
with  the  measure,  and  his  gratification  at  finding  that  the 
Government  had  at  last  waked  up  to  a  sense  of  its  obli- 
gation to  protect  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  against 
the  rufiians  who  are  preying  on  them.  The  extreme 
Irish  section  denounced  the  Bill,  partly  because  they  con- 
tended that  its  provisions  were  wrongly  conceived,  and 
partly  because,  in  their  view,  no  Bill  for  the  preven- 
tion of  crime  is  necessary.  Pass  the  Arrears  Bill,  and 
outrages  will  at  once  cease,  was  the  theme  on  which 
they  dilated,  not  without  vehemence,  but  still  with- 
out the  hope  that  any  one  outside  their  own  little  circle 
would  believe  that  the  real  way  to  govern  Ireland  is 
to  purchase  a  temporary  abstinence  from  crime  by  giving 
the  poor  and  ignorant  anything  on  which  their  fancy 
may  be  temporarily  set.  But  while  the  Bill  as  a 
whole  was  practically  unopposed,  there  were  clauses 
in  it  which  attracted  some  unfavourable  criticism  even 
from  those  who  gave  an  earnest  support  to  the  Bill  itself. 
The  proper  time  when  criticism  of  this  kind  will  be  effec- 
tive will  aiise  when  the  Bill  gets  into  Committee;  but 
enough  was  said  to  show  that  there  are  details  in  the  Bill 
which  will  require  careful  consideration.  The  mode  in 
which  crimes  are  to  be  tried  when  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
thinks  that  a  jury  would  be  too  likely  to  acquit  is  espe- 
cially open  to  discussion.  Suggestions  were  made  that 
juries  might  after  all  be  trusted  if  proper  juries  were 
obtained  ;  but  all  these  suggestions  come  either  to  the 
Government  packing  juries,  which  is  the  worst  of  all 
forms  of  securing  a  conviction,  or  to  the  Government 
selecting  arbitrarily  a  place  for  trial  where  the  jury 
might  be  depended  on  to  act  fearlessly,  and  this  might 
easily  be  converted  into  another  form  of  packing  a  jury. 
If  it  is  assumed  that  juries  must  be  dispensed  with  in 
certain  cases,  the  question  arises,  What  tribunal  is  to  be 
substituted  Either  the  Irish  judges  must  be  employed 
or  others  found  instead ;  and  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  hit  on  any  persons  outside  the  Irish  Bench  who  would 
be  accepted  as  even  probably  impartial.  The  Irish  judges 
very  naturally  object  to  the  new  duties  imposed  on  them  ; 
but  they  are  the  only  Commissioners  who  can  be  used  for 
the  purpose.  The  mode  in  which  the  Bill  proposes  to  use 
them  is,  however,  open  to  considerable  objection.  There 
is  to  be  a  Court  of  First  Instance,  composed  of  three 
judges,  and  a  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  at  least  five 
judges  ;  and,  as  the  lower  court  must  be  unanimous,  110 
less  than  six  judges  must  concur  in  a  conviction.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  is  to  be  supplied  from  a  rota,  and  there 
appears  no  reason  why  the  same  system  should  not  be 
adopted  in  the  selection  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance. 
The  Government,  in  claiming  the  power  to  select  the  judges 
who  are  to  deal  with  the  case  in  its  inception,  assumes 
unnecessarily  an  invidious  task.  But  the  great  Jault  in  the 
machinery,  as  a  whole,  is  that  it  makes  conviction  much 
too  difficult.  The  Court  of  Appeal  is  not  to  be  what  is 
ordi  narily  understood  by  a  Court  of  Appeal.  It  is  to  be  a 
Court  of  re-hearing.  The  whole  case  is  to  be  gone  through 
again.    Fresh  witnesses  may  be  heard,  and  the  friends  of 


the  prisoner  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  knowing 
what  were  the  weak  points  of  his  case  as  primarily  pre- 
sented, and  of  arranging  what  their  new  witnesses  are  to 
swear  to  ;  while  an  opening  will  be  given  for  putting  very 
dangerous  pressure  on  the  Crown  witnesses  to  hesitate  and 
foi'get  when  they  are  asked  to  repeat  their  testimony  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  whole  object  of  the  new 
machinery  is  to  teach  oiienders  that  justice  will  now  be 
sure,  although  sufficient  precaution  to  protect  innocent 
persons  will  be  taken.  The  unanimity  of  those  judges 
appointed  by  rota  as  to  all  questions  of  fact  is  a  condition 
as  suSicient  to  protect  innocence  as  can  bo  attained  under 
any  system  worked  by  fallible  men';  and  if  only  questions 
of  law  were  reserved  for  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  Court 
of  First  Instance  would  enjoy  a  respect  which  it  cannot 
retain  if  its  opinions  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused  are  to 
be  subject  to  review. 

The  second  part  of  the  Bill  which  is  open  to  question  is 
that  relating  to  intimidation.  The  repression  of  intimida- 
tion, and  especially  of  Boycotting,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  Ireland.  But  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  desci'ibo 
in  legal  language  what  intimidation  means,  and  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  every  act  of  intimidation  that  ought  to 
be  repressed  shall  be  included,  the  language  of  the  Bill  is 
very  sweeping.  Intimidation  is  explained  as  including 
any  word  spoken  or  any  act  done  calculated  to  put  any 
person  in  fear  of  any  injury  or  danger  to  himself,  his 
family,  or  his  servants,  or  in  fear  of  any  injury  to,  or  loss 
of,  his  property,  business,  or  means  of  living.  For  any 
such  act  an  offender  is  liable  to  imprisonment,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  inflicted  by  two  resident  magistrates, 
without  appeal.  The  terms  in  which  the  offence  is  defined 
are  so  very  elastic  that  two  resident  magistrates  might 
easily  give  six  months'  hard  labour  for  something 
which  is  not  really  an  offence  of  the  kind  which  the  Act 
is  designed  to  meet.  To  consider  as  a  crime  any  word 
spoken  which  puts  a  man  in  fear  of  any  injury  to  his 
business  goes  far  beyond  the  repression  of  Boycotting.  It 
is  quite  true  that  in  practice  the  magistrates  would  in 
almost  every  case  refuse  to  apply  the  Act  except  where 
they  felt  sure  that  the  framers  of  the  Act  meant  it  to  be 
applied  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  would  be  exercising 
a  discretion  which  the  law  did  not  give  them.  It  would 
be  said  that  they  always  took  care  to  condemn  their 
enemies  and  let  off  their  friends ;  and  not  only  would 
this  be  true,  but  they  would  in  doing  this  be  doing 
what  they  ought  to  do.  For  their  enemies  are  merely 
persons  who  do  acts  which  the  Bill  is  intended  to  meet, 
and  their  friends  are  persons  who  do  acts  which  the 
Bill  is  not  really  intended  to  meet.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though they  might  be  doing  nothing  but  substantial  jus- 
tice, they  would  be  really  making  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  themselves.  They  would  decide  that  cases  which 
came  within  the  Act  did  not  come  within  it.  They 
would  refuse  to  be  guided  by  the  language  which  Parlia- 
ment had  adopted.  This  is  not  a  proper  position  in  which 
to  place  men  who  are  almost  always  unpopular,  and  who 
are  often  in  danger  of  their  lives.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
terms,  and  a  slight  alteration  in  the  language  of  the  Act 
would  leave  the  administrators  with  full  powers  where 
these  powers  are  wanted,  and  save  them  from  the  reproach 
of  openly  disobeying  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Much  criticism  was  bestowed  during  the  debate  on  the 
second  reading  on  the  clauses  which  give  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  power  to  forbid  public  meetings  and  to  regulate 
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tlie  press.    Mr.  TraovELYAN  declared  that  the  Government 
could  not  abandon  these  securities  for  public  order.    As  a 
rule,  public   meetings   oug-ht  to  be   tolerated,  and  the 
Government  must  endure  with  as  much  patience  as  it 
can  hostile  and  even  insulting  criticism  in  newspapers. 
But  there  are  exceptional  instances  in  which  public  meet- 
ings would  provoke  grave  disorder,  and  newspapers  may 
pass  beyond  hostile  and  insulting  criticism  and  incite  to 
crime.    There  does  not  seem  to  bo  any  way  of  providing 
for    these    exceptional    cases,   except    by    giving  the 
Executive   large   discretionary  powers.     It   is  obvious 
that   if  the  Lord-Lieutenant   abused   these  powers  he 
might  forbid  every  public  meeting  and  conhscate  every 
Irish   newspaper.     He   might  bring  about   a  state  of 
things  which  would  be  equally  dangerous  and  intolerable. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  uses  his  powers  wisely  and 
cautiously,  he  will  injure  no  one  except  those  who  endanger 
order  or  incite  to  crime.    Theoretically,  it  would  be  much 
tetter  if  he  had  only  powers  given  him  which  would  apply 
exclusively  to  cases  where  such  powers  were  needed.  But, 
practically,  this  is  impossible.     Some  one  must  judge' 
whether  a  meeting  that  has  not  been  held  is  likely,  if  hefd, 
to  lead  to  disorder.    If  the  Government  had  to  wait  until 
disorder  had  been  shown  to  be  the  result  of  a  meeting,  the 
mischief  to  be  guarded  against  would  have  occurred"'  In 
the  same  way,  if  newspapers  inciting  to  crime  are  to  be 
circulated  until  it  has  been  legally  proved  that  they  have 
incited  to  crime,  the  poison  they  instil  into  the  popular 
mind  would  have  done  all  the  harm  it  was  meant  to  do. 
The  only  course  that  can  be  taken  is  to  trust  to  the  good 
sense  and  honesty  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant.     The  Irish 
raembers  who  objected  to  these  clauses  had  no  alternative 
to  suggest,  and  admitted  that,  with  Lord  Spencer  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  there  was  no  danger  of  an  abuse  of  power  to 
be  anticipated. 


THE  MINISTERIAL  MUD-BATH. 

mHE  mud-cure  is  a  therapeutic  institution  of  ancient 
-L   date,  and  one  useful  domestic  animal  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  resort  to  it  time  oat  of  mind.    It  has  also  of  late 
years  become  a  regular  resource  of  afflicted  human  beiuo-s 
on  more  than  one  watering-place  of  France  and  Germany 
But  It  has  not,  to  the  general  knowledge,  been  frequently 
used  in    public   by   an   English   Ministry.     That  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  is  suffering  from  very  irritaf  ino^ 
complaints  is  probable,  and  indeed  certain;  but  whether 
Its  niembers  have  correctly  judged  the  means  of  remedy 
remams  to  be  seen.    It  may  at  any  rate  be  said  that 
tor  thoroughness  of  application  the  cure  leaves  nothin<^  to 
desire.      The   combination   of    folly    and  impropnety 
which   was   disclosed   on   Monday   and    Tuesday  last 
stands  alone,  though  there  is  no  knowing  how  soon  it 
may  be  matched  or  surpassed  by  some  new  effort  of 
the  same  genms  in  the  art  of  self-degradation.   The  aspects 
ot  the  matter  are  indeed  so  numerous,  and,  novel  and  uo^jy 
as  they  are,  so  exceedingly  interesting,  that  it  is  not  quite 
easy  to  decide  the  question  which  of  them  should  be  taken 
first.    The  coiq}  de  tUdtre  of  the  original  disclosure  on 
Monday  night,  with  its  sudden  and  final  revelation  (never 
to  be  obscured  by  all  the  subsequent  efforts  of  the  Govern, 
ment  and  their  partisans)  of  the  offers  by  which  Mr 
Parnell  obtained  his  liberty,  naturally  tempts  the  spec- 
tator to  linger  over  it.    But  Tuesday,  it  it  were  possible, 
exceeded  Monday.    That  a  bargain  had  been  struck  every- 
body knew,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Mr.  Fokstek  had 
resigned  expressly  because  he  did  not  choose  to  be  a  party 
to  that  bargain.     The  awkwardness  or  the  malice  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friend  Mr.  O'Shea,  who  let  out 
the    terms    in    the    fashion    most    damaging   to  the 
tjovernment,   and   the   nature   of    those   terms  them- 
selves  were  interesting  enough.    But,  after  all,  though 
It  could  hai-dly  have  been  supposed  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
Jiad  had  before  him  in  black  and  white  the  offer  of  two 
several  bribes— the  services  of  the  Land  League,  and  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  Liberal  measures-it  was 
pretty  clear  that  these  things  must  have  been  offered,  for 
it  they  had  not  been  offered,  if  Mr.  Parnell  had  simplv 
promised  repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  Mr  Fokster 
would  not  have  resigned.    The  crudity  of  the  terms  was 
and  remains  astounding.     The  fact  that  any  body  of 
Englishmen  responded  by  any  other  reply  than  by  shut- 
ting the  door  m  the  negotiator's  face  is  astounding  also. 
-But  the  stammermg  and  hesitation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  a 
tortn.ght  previously  when  he  denied  "any  negotiator  "  his  j 


evident  writhing  under  the  words  of  Mr.  Parnell  an 
Mr.  Dillon  at  the  time  of  the  memorable  declaration  c 
policy  which  sent  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  to  his  death 
must  have  prepared  the  public  for  something  like  tlv 
event.  Mr.  Forster'.s  simple  and  straightforward  expla 
nation  could  not  have  so  irritated  his  chief  if  there  wer 
not  something  heavy  on  his  soul. 

The  reception  of  the  disclosure,  however,  may  be  thouo-ht 
on  the  whole,  to  have  caused  the  disclosure  itself  to  pal 
Its  fire.     Considering  the  circumstances,  defence  micrl 
have  been  thought  impossible.    All  the  facts  lay  quit, 
bare,  admitted  and  corroborated  by  witnesses  on  botl 
sides.     With  the  single  and   not  very  important  ex 
ceptiou    whether    Mr.    O'Siiea    said   "  conspiracy  "  o 
"  organization,"    there  is  even   now  no   dispute  abou 
any  one  of  them  that  is  material.     They  are  not  as- 
serted  on  the  one  side  and  denied  on  the  other,  for  then 
is  no  need  to  assert  what  is  in  plain  view.    That  Mi 
Parnell  or  his  agent  offered  the  assistance  of  the  Lam 
League  organization  and  future  support  to  Liberal  policv 
and  that  within  a  few  hours  or  days  Mr.  Parnell  walkec 
out  of  Kilmainham  a  free  man,  the  Irish  Secretary  at  the 
same  time  resigning  office— these  are  facts  admitting  of  no 
more  argument  than  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  Prime  Ministei 
of  England  or  that  there  are  milestones  on  the  Dover 
road.    All  that  can  be  done  is  to  deny,  not  the  facts,  but 
the  connexion  between  them.     And  this  Mr.  Gladstone 
does  deny,  with  all  the  strength  of  indignant  eloquence 
I  here  is  not  the  least  use  in  discussing  such  a  denial  Mr 
Balfour's  parallel,  which  made  Mr.  Gladstone  so  auo-ry 
and  on  which  his  partisans  have  expended  so  much  labo- 
rious Ignorance,  is  literally  exact.     In  each  case  there 
are  two    transactions,  and  we  are  in  each   case  asked 
to  believe   that  the  connexion  between  the  two  trans, 
actions   IS   not  that  of   cause  and   effect,  but  of  pure 
coincidence.  Anybody  who  likes  may  accept  the  Covielle- 
Gladstone    theory  of  exchange   and    barter.    But  one 
little   point  seems  to  have  escaped  controversialists  ou 
both  sides.    Mr.  Gladstone,  indignantly  clearing  himself, 
produces  a  memorandum  in  which  he    writes  to  Mr. 
Foester  that  "  we  have  ao  right  at  present  to  accept "  Mr 
Pa  rnell's  offer  of  support.    He  would  prefer  in  exchange 
lor  his  cloth  a  bill  at  two  months  to  hard  money,  which 
13  cumbrous  and  embarrassing,  perhaps  also  which  tell,^ 
tales.    But  wliat  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  at  thei 
time  of  writing  this  note,  Mr.  Gladstone  did  regard  the 
otter  as  a  "  consideration  "  ? 

The  Home  Secretary's  modified  apology  for  that  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  declared  not  to  exist,  and  his  repetition  of 
the   now  familiar  vapouring  "  Pat  it  m  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  if  you  dare,"  deserve  no  particular  attention  ■ 
but  the  part  played  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  this  business 
IS  nearly  as  remarkable  as  Mr.  Gladstone's.    In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Chamberlain  seems  to  have  figured  throuo-hout 
as  the  man  in  the   background  in  a  very  curious  way 
^othmg  is  heard  of  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  in- 
dividually ;  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Chief  Secretary  (who 
shook  all  this  dirt  indignantly  from  his  fingers  as  soon  as  it 
touched  them),  and  the  Minister  whose  partisans  were  at 
the  moment  intriguing  for  his  succession  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  s  place,  are  alone  concerned  in  it  by  name  The 
rest  of  the  Cabinet  play  the  part  of  Chorus,  accepting  the 
responsibility  of  the  bargain  when  it  is  concluded,  but  ap- 
parently knowing  nothing  of  it  meanwhile.     But  Mr 
CHAMBERLAIN  knows   all  about  it;  only   he   is  a  vei'y 
simple   man.     There   was  a  passage  in  the   letter,  the 
celebrated  suppressed  passage  about   supporting  Liberal 
prmciples,  which  Mr.  O'Shea  himself  thought  "  mi^ht 
"  give  reason  for  misapprehension."    But,  "though  his 
attention  had  thus  been  called  specially  to  it,  such  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  simpleness  that  he  never  thought  about  it 
again ;  nor,  when  he  heard  the  letter  read  imperfectly,  had 
he  the  slightest  recollection  of  that  unimportant  omission. 
So,  too,  the  statement  in  Mr.  Forster's  memorandum,  that 
the  organization  (or  conspiracy)— Mr.  Sheridan  and  his 
likes,  to  wit— were  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  Government, 
made  no  impression.    It  seemed  of  no  importance  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  plain  good  sense  ;  he  thought  it  "absurd," 
and  not  worth  attending  to.    So  the  three  defences  may 
be  summed  up  thus.    "  Disgraceful  bargain  !  "  says  Mr. 
Gladstone,  furiously ;  "  there  never  was  any  bargain 
"at  all."     "Disgraceful  bargain!"   says  Sir  William 
Harcourt  ;  "  every  prudent  Government  makes  bargains ; 

there  was  nothing  di.sgraceful  about  this,  and  if  you 
"say  there  was,  come  on!"  "  Disgraceful  bargain  I  " 
says  Mr.  Chamberlain.    "  Well,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
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"  there  were  some  odd  conditions  about  it.  But  I  am  a 
*'  plain  man,  with  a  short  memory,  and  I  forgot  one, 
"  and  I  thought  the  other  al)surd ;  and  that  is  the  long 
"  and  the  short  of  it,  as  it  seems  to  a  simple  man  of 
*'  business." 

It  is  a  very  interesting  question  what  effect  this  curious 
mixture  of  scandalous  transaction,  of  pitiful  prevarication, 
and  of  brazen  denial  of  plain  facts,  is  likely  to  have  on  the 
country.  It  would  be  rash  to  be  sanguine  about  it.  Cer- 
tainly the  discomfiture  of  the  Radical  organs  in  London 
has  been  great,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  little 
more  than  inarticulate  abuse  of  Mr.  Foestkr  suggested 
itself  to  them.  But  the  Radical  rallying  cry  in  every 
difficulty,  ^  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !  "  has 
been  passed  round  the  provinces,  and  it  seems  to  be 
exercising  a  restorative  effect.  Those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  interesting  and  instructive  history  of  Spirit- 
ualism understand  perfectly  the  slow  effect  of  exposure 
even  as  crushing  as  this.  The  dupes  are  committed  to  the 
medium,  not  merely  by  faith,  but  by  vanity,  by  interest, 
by  all  sorts  of  ties  which  it  needs  frequent  shocks  to  rend. 
^Besides,  all  who  are  concerned  in  this  political  hocus-pocus 
are  not  exactly  dupes.  There  are  the  clever  fellows  who 
know  and  use  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  the  good  people  who  adore 
his  moral  virtues  ;  the  great  mass,  not  exactly  of  stupidity, 
but  of  mental  inertness,  which  always  accepts  the  political 
commonplaces  of  the  time,  and  which  (those  common- 
places happening  now  to  be  Liberal)  is  on  the  Liberal 
side  ;  the  hot-headed  partisans  and  professional  wire- 
pullers to  whom  a  Ministry  is  simply  '•  our  men,"  to  be 
backed  at  all  hazards,  and  no  matter  what  they  may 
do.  A  curious  instance  of  the  mental  condition  of  this 
great  composite  party  is  afforded  by  one  of  the  latest 
attempts  to  draw  off  attention  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  shame. 
Abuse  of  Mr.  Foester  having  failed,  the  red-herrins:  of 
Conservative  Home  Rule  has  been  dragged  across  the 
path.  The  Tories,  it  is  said,  gave  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. Free-trade,  household  suffrage,  and  they  will  give 
Home  Rule.  Unless  the  starters  of  this  notable  argu- 
ment are  to  be  credited  Avith  singular  forgetfulness,  they 
must  suppose  a  still  more  singular  ignorance  or  stupidity 
in  theii-  audience.  Catholic  emancipation.  Free-trade, 
household  suffrage,  were  each  forced  on  the  Tories  by  a 
long  Whig  agitation.  Are  the  Radicals  going  to  work 
out  their-  own  parallel  by  steadily  agitating  for  Home 
Rule  ?  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  any  man  may  lose 
his  head  when  he  has  to  undertake  the  argumentative 
cleansing  of  a  Ministry  from  such  a  mud-bath  as  that  of 
this  week.  The  mire  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  have  involved  themselves  would  make  a  Putrid 
Sea  of  the  Atlantic. 


EGYPT. 

WHEN  Aeabi  Pasha  and  his  obedient  colleagues  took 
upon  themselves  to  summon  the  Council  of  Notables, 
those  who  received  the  summons  repaired  to  Cairo  to  see 
what  was  going  on.    The  summons  they  had  received  was 
totally  illegal,  and  they  had  no  kind  of  right  to  meet.  But 
feai-,  or  curiosity,  or  a  natural  interest  in  their  own  for- 
tunes, made  them  think  that  they  had  better  go  to  the 
capital,  and  ascertain  by  personal  inspection  which  of  their 
■two  masters  was  the  stronger.    They  came  rapidly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Khedive  would  win,  and  they  resisted 
an  order  from  the  military  leaders  to  sign  a  declaration 
that  Tewfik  ought  to  be  deposed  and  his  infant  son  de- 
clared Khedive,  with  a  military  regency  to  take  care  of 
him.     Not,  however,  wishing  to  break  altogether  with 
Aeabi  Pasha,  who  might,  for  all  they  knew,  be  still  able 
and  willing  to  kill  them,  their  leaders  waited  on  the 
Khedive,  and  asked  him  to  forgive  and  forget,  and  to  take 
back  his  Ministers  into  favour.    He  replied,  with  a  fine 
burst  of  that  spirit  which  has  recently  and  suddenly  ani- 
mated him,  that  he  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  rebels 
who  had  violated  the  Constitution,  had  grossly  insulted 
him,  and  had  even  threatened  to  depose  him,  A  few  hours 
later,  however,  a  change  came  over  the  scene.    The  lead- 
ing Notables  again  approached  the  Khedive,  and  suggested 
that  the  nominal  President  of  the  Ministry,  who  had  been 
conspicuous  in  his  insolence  to  his  master,  should  retire  ; 
that  a  dummy  should  be  made  President,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  Ministry  should  remain  in  office.    This  proposal 
the  Khedive  accepted,  on  the  advice  of  the  English  and 
French  Consuls.    The  dummy,  however,  asserted  that 


Aeabi  would  kill  him  if  he  accepted  the  Presidency, 
and  accordingly  declined.  The  Consuls  waited  on  Aeabi, 
and  informed  him  that  they  would  hold  him  personally 
responsible  if  disorder  broke  out.  Aeabi,  with  a  creditable 
amount  of  effrontery,  replied  that,  if  his  Ministry  remained 
in  office,  he  would  guarantee  order ;  but  that,  if  he  was 
turned  out  of  office,  he  would  march  with  the  force  afc 
his  disposal  to  oppose  any  landing  of  troops  at  Alexandria, 
and  leave  Cairo  to  its  fate.  The  Consuls  had  to  own 
themselves  beaten  by  the  audacity  of  Aeabi,  and  advised 
the  Khedive  to  temporize  and  keep  his  Ministers.  With 
great  reluctance  the  Khedive  consented,  but  only  after 
consulting  the  leading  Notables,  and  asking  them  whether 
there  was  not  some  other  Ministry  that  they  could  suggest. 
They  could  think  of  none,  as  they  treated  it  as  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  Aeabi  would  at  once  kill  any  Ministers  who 
ventured  to  take  the  places  of  this  dreadful  person  and  his 
satellites.  There  was,  therefore,  a  very  hollow  and  per- 
fectly nominal  reconciliation  between  Aeabi  and  the 
Khedive,  the  latter  waiting  to  see  what  the  Western 
Powers  would  do  for  him,  and  the  former  wishing  to 
ascertain  what  strength  and  support  he  had  in  the  country. 
Aeabi  gave  immediate  orders  to  have  the  reserves  of  the 
army  called  up  ;  but  the  local  governors  whom  he  ad- 
dressed thought  it  safe  to  disobey  him,  and  would  not  call 
out  the  reserves.  The  commander  of  the  Citadel  of  Cairo 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Khedive,  and  some  Bedouin 
chiefs  sought  an  audience  of  the  Khedive,  and  offered  to 
place  ten  thousand  of  the  warriors  of  the  Desert  at  his 
disposal.  The  Khedive  thought  that  those  who  came  to 
save  would  stay  to  loot,  and  declined  this  handsome  offer ; 
but  the  offer  was  an  additional  proof  that  only  a  portion  of 
the  military  strength  of  the  country  is  at  the  disposal  of 
Aeabi.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Notables  openly  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  Khedive,  and  the  heads  of  the  religious 
world  of  Cairo  were  equally  determined  in  his  support. 
The  first  sign  that  has  been  given  of  anything  like  a 
national  movement  has  been  this  expression  of  an  almost 
unanimous  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  inventor  of  the  move- 
ment itself. 

Meanwhile  three  English  and  three  French  ships  have 
been  despatched  to  Alexandria,  and  it  was  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  coming  which  encouraged  the  Khedive  to 
be  firm.    The  despatch  of  these  vessels  was  the  result  of 
an  understanding  at  which  Lord  Geanville  and  M.  de 
Feeyoinet  arrived  after  some  amount  of  discussion.  Both, 
were  anxious  to  act  with  the  assent  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  or  at  any  rate  so  to  act  as  not  to  provoke  the 
dissent  of  the  other  Great  Powers.    Both  wished  to  act 
as  far  as  possible  independently  of  the  Porte,  and  to  take 
some  overt  step  which  would  show  that  they  had  not  to 
ask  the  permission  of  the  Porte  to  uphold  their  interests  in 
Egypt.  So  far  there  was  no  divergence  of  opinion  ;  and  to 
send  a  few  French  and  a  few  English  ships  to  Alexandria 
could  not  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  other  Powers,  and 
proclaimed  a  certain  amount  of  liberty  of  action  as  regards 
the  Porte.    But  when  it  had  to  be  ascertained  what  was 
to  be  done  after  the  ships  got  there,  there  were  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  before  an  agreement  could  be  arrived  at. 
Official  information  as  to  the  understanding  between  the 
negotiators  is  still  wanting ;  but  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  Loi-d  Geanville  insisted  that  Tewfik  should 
remain  Khedive,  and  that  if  any  troops  had  to  be  em- 
ployed these  troops  should  be  Turkish.    On  the  first  head 
there  could  in  all  probability  have  been  little  difference 
of  opinion.     Halim   Pasha   has   been  put  forward  as 
a   semi-official   French   candidate   for   the  Viceroyalty. 
He  has  lived  for  many  years  in  Paris,  and  he  may  have 
had  partisans  who  pointed  out  to  M.  de  Feeycinet  that  he 
would  be  the  best  possible  instrument  for  keeping  up  what 
M.  de  Feeycinet  calls  the  preponderating  influence  of 
France.    But  M.  de  Feeycinet  is  far  too  sensible  to  have 
seriously   combated   the    argument  that   it   would  be 
ludicrously  unjust  to  depose  a  Viceeoy  who  had  done 
everything  that  the  French  as  well  as  the  English  Consuls- 
General  had  advised  him  to  do.    The  employment  of  a 
Turkish  force,  if  any  force  had  to  be  employed,  was  a 
much  harder  matter  to  arrange  with  M.  de  Feeycinet  ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  Lord  Granville  did 
somehow  manage  to  arrange  it.    There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  understanding  arrived  at  was  that  the  Western 
Powers  would  act  in  the  first  instance  independently  of 
Turkey ;  that  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  having  to  land  troops  ;  and  lastly,  that  if 
troops  must  be  landed,  the  troops  landed  should  be  Turkish, 
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the  Sultan,  however,  not  sending  troops  of  his  own  free 
motion  as  the  sovereign  of  Egypt,  but  only  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Egypt  and  France,  and  with  such  limitations  as 
they  miglit  think  proper.  It  is  barely  possible  that,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  susceptibilities  of  France,  the 
Turkish  troops  to  be  employed  were  to  be  called 
gendarmes  ;  but  that  any  real  gendarmes  could  have  been 
sufficient  is  evidently  an  afterthought.  If  Arabi  could 
have  got  the  whole  army  to  stick  to  him,  and  had 
opposed  the  landing,  it  is  not  a  handful  of  policemen  that 
could  have  reduced  him  to  sabmissioti. 

All  that  has  happened  in  Egypt  in  the  last  few  days 
accords  with  this  supposition  \Vhat  the  Western 
Powers  wanted  was  to  act  independently  of  the  Porte  as 
long  as  they  could,  and  to  bring  about  the  results  at 
which  they  were  aiming  while  they  were  still  acting  in- 
dependently of  the  Porte.  It  is  not  merely  by  sending 
their  ironclads  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  keep  up  that 
dependence  of  Egypt  on  England  and  France  which  is 
called  Egyptian  independence.  Symptoms  of  a  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  to  interfere  more  directly 
than,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Western  Powers,  he  ought 
to  interfere  have  been  disclosed  and  met.  The  Sultan 
telegraphed  to  Arabi  himself  ordering  him  to  obey  the 
Khedive,  and  the  Egyptian  Ministry  was  advised  to  tele- 
graph back  that  the  Sultan  had  no  right  to  pass  over  the 
Khedive,  and  communicate  directly  with  the  Khedive's 
Ministers.  The  Khedive  has  also  carried  out  his  sentence 
on  the  Turkish  officers  sentenced  by  the  court-martial,  and 
has  sent  them  into  temporary  and  comtortable  e.\ile.  This 
is  a  victory  over  Arabi  ;  for  it  was  on  the  ground  that  this 
commutation  of  punishment  was  a  reproof  to  him  that 
Arabi  began  his  present  quarrel  with  the  Khedive.  But 
it  was  also  a  challenge  to  the  Sultan  ;  tor  the  Sultan 
had  ordered  that  all  the  proceedings  of  the  court-mar- 
tial should  be  submitted  to  him  oefore  the  Khedive 
took  any  action  in  the  matter.  The  advice  given  by 
the  English  and  French  repre.sentativts  to  the  Khedive 
to  temporize,  and  have  a  Ministry  with  Arabi  in 
it  rather  than  have  no  Ministry  at  all,  was  obviously 
prompted  by  the  wish  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the 
Egyptian  Government,  and  to  give  the  Western  Powers  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  whether  they  could  not  get  what 
they  wanted  without  having  recourse  to  Turkish  troops. 
Those  who  gave  this  advice  and  those  who  ordered  it  to  be 
given  ran  a  very  considerable  risk.  The  Khedive  was 
placed  in  an  apparently  humiliating  position  which  he 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve,  and  might  have  forfeited  the 
respect  which  his  recent  firmness  had  won  him.  Arabi 
■was  restored  to  a  national  and  official  position  ;  and,  if  he 
could  but  have  got  the  army  to  go  heartily  with  him,  and 
the  civilian  population  to  back  him  up,  might  have  posed 
as  the  authorized  defenderof  national  independence.  Every- 
thing  depended  on  whether  the  calculation  that,  if  Arabi 
had  a  little  more  rope  given  him  he  would  hang  himself,  was 
right  or  wrong ;  and,  although  everything  may  be  upset 
at  the  last  moment,  events  have  shown  that  this  calcula- 
tion was  so  far  just  as  to  indicate  a  very  creditable  degree 
of  diplomatic  sagacity.  Arabi  is  now  trying  to  make  out 
that  everything  has  been  happily  settled,  and  that  the 
fleets  may  go  away  as  soon  as  they  come,  as  he  and  the 
Khedive  are  the  best  of  friends.  No  one,  and  least  of 
all  Arabi  himself,  can  be  duped  by  this  transparent  non- 
sense. The  fleets  cannot  go  away  until  the  one  object 
of  their  coming  has  been  achieved,  and  the  Khedive 
and  the  general  body  of  the  population  have  been 
relieved  from  the  dictation  of  the  army.  But  Arabi 
has  got  so  far  on  the  road  to  conciliation  and  sub- 
mission that  he  may  not  impossibly  be  willing  to  efface 
himself,  and,  if  he  is  judiciously  managed,  may  consent  to 
retire  out  of  a  country  that  will  be  only  too  happy  to  pay 
him  well  for  going.  When  once  he  was  gone  a  new 
Ministry,  strongly  supported  by  the  Khedive  and  the 
Western  Powers,  might  have  little  difficulty  in  disbanding 
the  army,  and  procuring  from  abroad,  and  probably  from 
Turkey,  or  forming  in  Egypt  itself,  a  small  force,  princi- 
pally of  a  police  kind,  on  which  the  Khedive  could  rely. 


THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT  ArPOINTMENTS. 

TTIHE  vacancies  in  the  secondary  Ministerial  offices  have 
J-  been  naturally  filled  up  by  a  series  of  promotions.  No 
more  promising  appointment  could  have  been  made  than 
that  of  Mr.  Trevelyan  to  the  place  of  Chief  Secretary,  as 


far  as  energy,  spirit,  and  general  ability  are  qualifications 
for  office.  As  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  Mr.  Trevelyan 
was  reputed  to  be  an  active  administrator,  and  as  repre- 
senting the  department  in  the  House  of  Commons  ho 
made  himself  acceptable  not  only  to  his  own  party  but  to 
the  Opposition.  He  has  yet  to  acquire  a  reputation  for 
the  statesmanlike  foresight,  the  tact  and  prudence,  which 
he  has  hitherto  had  no  sufficient  opportunity  of  display- 
ing. For  the  present  he  will  probably  have  to  reconcile 
himself  to  a  partial  effacement  under  his  official  superiors. 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  take  the  chief  conduct  of  Irish  busi- 
ness in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  understood  that 
Lord  Spencer  intends  to  control  the  local  administration. 
Mr.  Forster,  as  a  Cabinet  Minister,  was  principally  re- 
sponsible for  the  government  of  Ireland,  although  Lord 
CowPER  was  higher  in  official  rank  ;  and  Mr.  Forster's 
political  standing  was  such  as  to  secure  him  against  the 
risk  of  being  superseded  or  overshadowed  even  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself.  It  may  not  be  a  disadvantage  to 
Mr.  Trevelyan  that  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
mastering  the  duties  of  his  office  while  the  First  Minister 
and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  are  principally  responsible  for 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  It  is  not  yet  certain 
whether  Lord  Spencer  has  been  selected  as  Viceroy 
on  account  of  his  character  and  ability,  or  because  he  may 
be  implicitly  trusted  to  execute  the  intentions  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  at  least  equal  in  capacity 
to  his  immediate  chief;  but  he  has  no  special  knowledge 
of  Irish  affairs,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will 
loyally  submit  to  the  rules  of  official  discipline.  Lord 
Si'ENCER  will  not  be  required  in  doubtful  cases  to  convince 
his  principal  subordinate  of  the  expediency  of  measures  in 
which  he  will  himself  have  had  a  voice  as  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  Vituperative  patriots  will  probably  think  the 
LoRD-LiEUTENANT  a  better  subject  for  calumny,  for  abuse, 
and  for  offensive  nicknames  than  the  Chief  Secretary. 
Lord  Spencer,  who  has  already  been  denounced  by  Miss 
Parnell  as  a  murderer  of  children,  will  more  appropriately 
than  Mr.  Trevelyan  be  compared  to  the  villains  of 
romance,  or  to  the  Mr.  Forster  of  real  life.  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
who  is  a  ready  and  effective  speaker,  may  perhaps  have 
opportunities  of  encountering  the  more  violent  Irish 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  his  immediate  predecessor,  though  he  was  an 
able  and  conscientious  administrator,  was  selected  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  full  knowledge  of  his  total  want  of  apti- 
tude for  Parliamentary  debate. 

Mr.  Courtney,  who  succeeds  to  the  office  next  in  im- 
portance among  the  vacant  places  to  the  post  of  Chief 
Secretary,  is  not  known  to  have  made  a  special  study  of 
finance ;  but,  like  Mr.  Trevelyan,  he  has  had  both  literary 
and  political  experience,  and  his  early  distinction  at 
Cambridge  was  a  proof  of  his  scientific  capacity.  His 
appointment  to  the  Under-Secretaryship  of  the  Colonial 
Office  was  invidious  or  ill-timed,  as  it  was  made  imme- 
diately after  the  humiliating  events  in  South  Africa.  As 
an  independent  member,  Mr.  Courtney  had  been  almost 
the  only  Parliamentary  opponent  of  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal.  It  may  have  been  just  that  his  ibresight 
should  be  rewarded  ;  but  it  w"as  superfluous  to  accentuate 
the  confession  of  error  Avhich  was  involved  in  the  reversal 
of  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Courtnet, 
who  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  slowness  of  his  pro- 
motion, will  now  be  able  to  qualify  himself  for  the  post  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  some  future  Radical  Ad- 
ministration. Like  Mr.  Tkevely'AN,  Mr.  Courtney  belongs 
to  the  advanced  section  which  is  now  preferred  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  the  I'est  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  pro- 
motion of  Mr.  Ashley,  of  Sir  Arthur  Hayter,  and  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brassey,  requires  little  comment.  Each  of  them 
had  by  his  discharge  of  the  duties  of  an  inferior  office 
fairly  earned  a  step  when  a  vacancy  might  occur ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  competence  for  their 
present  employments.  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman,  who 
returns  to  the  War  Office,  has  previously  acquired  some  ex- 
perience under  Lord  Cardwell.  Sir  Thomas  Brassey-, 
unlike  most  of  his  predecessors,  has  already  a  practical 
knowledge  of  ships,  and  also  of  the  organization  of  labour. 
Mr.  Ashley,  who  has  hitherto  been  kept  unexpectedly  ia 
the  background,  studied  in  earlier  life  questions  of  general 
policy  under  Lord  Palmerston.  If,  as  Under-Secretary,  ho 
has  any  influence  bn  the  decisions  of  the  Government,  he 
will  perhaps  inchne  to  the  opinions  and  to  the  contideut 
temper  of  his  former  master.  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  on  the 
whole,  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  list  of  candidates 
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which  presented  itself  for  selection.  Some  of  his  nominees 
will  perhaps  hereafter  justify  his  choice  by  rising  to 
higher  otBcial  rank.    The  minor  appointments  which  were 

'rendered  necessary  by  the  promotion  of  Sir  T.  Bkassey 
and  others  scarcely  require  notice.    The  delicacy  which 

I  seems  to  have  prevented  Mr.  Gladstone  from  giving  his 

.son  an  official  step  is  perhaps  overstrained. 

Although  the  subordinate  functionaries  who  have  been 
promoted  are  commonly  and  accurately  called  the  younger 

.members  of  the  Government,  none  of  them  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  Lord  Beacoxsfield's  political  novels  that  the 
regeneration  of  the  country  is  to  be  expected  from  the 

.  young.  The  new  holders  of  office  and  all  their  colleagues, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Sir  C.  Dilke  and  Lord 
RosEBERY,  have  reached  the  time  of  life  which  was  once 
regarded  as  middle  age.  They  have  passed  the  age  of  forty, 
and  some  of  them  are  much  farther  advanced,  so  that  the 
hope  which  they  probably  all  entertain  of  rising  to  the 
rank  of  Cabinet  Mmisters  will  only  be  gratified  when  they 
have  become  elderly  candidates  for  promotion.  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  who  was  younger  than  his  successor, 
had  tbe  advantage  of  entering  Parliament  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  of  serving  his  official  apprenticeship  under  friends 
or  relatives  of  his  family.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  the  dispensers  of  patronage  seem  to  have  thought 
that  youth  was  of  itself  a  qualification  for  office.  It  was 
long  remembered  that  Fox  had  become  a  great  Parlia- 
mentary orator  before  he  was  of  age,  and  that  Pitt  was 
PrimeMinister  at  twenty.four.  Canning,  who  had  no  claim 
to  aristocratic  connexion,  was  introduced  into  the  House 
and  into  office  as  soon  as  he  left  college,  on  the  strength  of 
the  distinction  which  he  had  acquired  at  Eton  and  Oxford. 
Lord  Henry  Petty  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at 
twenty-three ;  and  Lord  Paljierston  refused  the  same 
office  at  about  the  same  age.  Peel  was  not  much  older 
when  he  commenced  his  official  career  as  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  In  the  next  generation,  though 
the  preference  for  early  youth  had  been  abandoned,  com- 
paratively early  succession  to  high  office  was  still  open  to 
political  aspirants.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  Prime 
Minister,  the  majority  of  his  colleagues — including  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord 
Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  —  were  under  forty.  It  is 
perhaps  scarcely  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  have  produced  a  change  of  practice  ;  nor  can  it 
be  said  that  the  character  of  the  public  administration 
has  been  perceptibly  altered  by  the  comparative  ex- 
clusion of  young  men  from  employment.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  supposed  that  age  and  experience  were 
guarantees  for  prudence;  and  in  some  modern  constitu- 
tions maturity  of  years  has  been  made  a  qualification  for 
membership  of  legislative  bodies,  which  was  supposed  to 
exercise  a  moderating  influence  on  legislation  and  govern- 
ment. Recent  experience  seems  to  show  that  old-fashioned 
theories  have  become  obsolete  through  changes,  if  not  in 
human  nature,  yet  in  the  human  constitution.  The  oldest 
member  of  the  present  Cabinet,  who  is  also  its  chief,  is  the 
most  restless  if  not  the  rashest  and  the  most  revolutionary 
in  temper  among  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Bright,  who  is  next 
in  seniority,  has  made  himself  largely  responsible  for  the 
anarchy  which  prevails  in  Ireland.  Some  parts  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's recent  policy  might,  if  the  facts  had  justified  such 
an  inference,  have  been  plausibly  attributed  to  the  caprice 
and  credulity  of  youth.  The  release  of  prisoners  con- 
sidered by  the  Ministers  themselves  to  have  been  guilty 
of  treasonable  practices  could  only  have  been  prompted 
by  a  sanguine  faith  in  their  undertaking  to  support  a  Liberal 
Government.  According  to  Chatham,  confidence  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth  in  aged  bosoms.  Since  his  time  the  cultivation 
of  the  plant  seems  to  have  been  artificially  forced.  In- 
tolerance of  opposition  is  a  more  normal  product  of 
advanced  age.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  unwilling  to  give  young  men  a  chance  of 
displaying  their  capacity.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  many  candidates  who  are  entitled  to  promotion  at  an 
early  age.  It  may  be  hoped  that  those  who  have  been 
recently  appointed  are  not  too  old  to  learn. 


THE  ARREARS  BILL. 

^r^HE  extraordinary  disclosures  which  were  made  on 
-I-  Monday  respecting  the  secret  treaty  of  Kilmainham, 
and  the  acrimonious  discussions  which  followed,  somewhat 
dwarfed  the  interest  of  the  measure  which,  in  faithful  dis- 


charge of  his  agreement  with  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Gladstone 
simultaneously  brought  in.  Yet  the  Arrears  Bill  is  a 
measure  of  the  greatest  importance — of  an  importance 
which  may  be  best  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
principal  part  of  the  consideration  required  by  the  Land 
Leaguers  for  putting  their  "conspiracy"  (according 
to  Mr.  FoRSTER,  their  "  organization  "  according  to  Mr. 
O'Shea)  at  the  service  of  the  Government,  and  for 
promising  to  support  the  party  measures  of  the  Libsral 
Ministry  in  England.  Its  origin  and  purpose  are  further 
evident  from  the  great  similarity  which  it  bears  to  part  of 
the  Land  Act  Extension  Bill  of  Mr.  Redmond.  But, 
though  it  is  impossible  that  these  circumstancGs  should 
not  cause  it  to  be  regarded  with  some  suspicion,  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  allow  this  suspicion  to  interfere 

I  with  the  examination  of  it  on  its  merits.  A  thing  is  not 
necessarily  bad  because  bad  men  wish  for  it,  or  because  it 
has  formed  part  of  the  subjects  of  negotiation  in  a  dis- 
graceful transaction.  It  is  agreed  that  some  steps  as  to 
arrears  must  necessarily  be  taken,  if  only  to  supply  the 
lapses  through  mere  efflux  of  time  of  last  year's  Act.  It 
is  certain  that  neither  purchase  nor  emigration,  the  two 
only  visible  means  of  securing  a  pacata  llibernia,  can  be 
accomplished  without  the  previous  settlement  of  the 
arrears  difficulty.  Moreover,  even  if  there  be  any  one  so 
sanguine  as  to  see  in  the  fifteen  years'  renewable  leases  of 
the  Land  Act  a  way  of  safety,  even  these  cannot  be  got  to 
work  till  the  arrears  are  in  some  measure  settled.  From 
every  point  of  view,  then,  it  is  clear  that  something  will 

;  have  to  be  done  ;  and  the  Government  plan  of  action 
deserves  as  fair  consideration  as  any  other,  notwithstanding 
the  singularly  ugly  incidents  of  its  origin. 

The  provisions  of  the  measure  are  not  difficult  of  com- 
prehension ;  that,  at  least,  must  be  said  for  them.  Any 
tenant  in  arrear  whose  valuation  is  under  30Z.,  on  paying 
or  compounding  with  his  landlord  for  a  year  up  to  last 
autumn,  and  on  making  good  in  the  County  Court  his 
inability  to  discharge  the  full  sum,  will  receive  from  the 
State  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  rent  if  the  ai'rears  exceed 
two  years,  and  half  the  sum  due  if  they  fall  short  of  that 
amount.  This  the  landlord  is  to  accept  in  full  of  all 
demands.  The  money  is  to  come  from  the  remnant  of  the 
Irish  Church  funds,  supplemented  by  some  half  million,  it 
is  calculated,  from  the  Treasury.  The  plan  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  simplicity,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  good 
many  landlords,  even  if,  as  is  in  many  cases  the  fact, 
they  have  received  nothing  for  four  or  five  years,  would 
not  be  sorry  to  receive  the  two  years'  rent  which  is 
the  maximum  offered  them,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tenant  of  course  receives  an  immense 
boon  as  far  as  he  is  himself  concerned.  The  payment  of  a 
single  year's  rent  frees  him  from  a  liability  acknowledged 
to  be,  on  the  average,  one  of  three  years  at  least ;  enables 
him  at  once  to  apply  for  the  Sub-Commissioners'  bounty ; 
and  leaves  him  with  no  obligation  of  any  kind  except  the 
diminished  rent  for  the  future.  If  it  is  admitted  that  both 
parties  are  thus  likely  to  be  pleased — or,  at  any  rate,  not 
dissatisfied — it  may  seem  superfluous  to  offer  any  further 
criticism  on  the  proposal.  This,  however,  is  but  a  short- 
sighted view.  The  events  of  the  last  year  or  two  have,  by 
common  consent,  taken  the  relations  of  the  Irish  landlord 
and  the  Irish  tenant  out  of  the  range  of  private  transac- 
tions. There  are  many  other  parties  to  be  considered  here 
besides  the  debtor  and  the  creditor.  The  tenants  who 
have  paid,  the  landlords  who  have  remitted  rent,  the  Eng- 
lish taxpayers  who  are  to  make  up  the  difference  after  the 
Church  funds  are  exhausted,  all  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  More  than  this,  the  policy  of  State  gifts  under 
the  circumstances,  and  the  other  claims  which  there  may 
be  on  the  funds  proposed  to  be  alienated,  must  be  looked 
to.  Before  any  of  these  things,  too,  there  is  the  question 
whether,  in  dealing  with  the  arrears,  the  right  attitude, 
irrespectively  of  the  particular  methods  and  details  of  the 
plan,  has  been  taken,  or  whether  that  attitude  is  one  likely 
to  cause  inconvenience  and  danger  in  the  future. 

This  last  question  may  perhaps  best  be  taken  first.  T<^ 
must  be  remembered  that  the  avowed  object  of  one  party 
to  the  Kilmainham  treaty,  in  their  eagerness  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  arrears  question,  is  not  by  any  means  the 
facilitation  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  land  question, 
but  simply  the  wresting  of  the  last,  or  almost  the  last,  rem- 
nant of  authority  over  his  property  from  the  landlord'a 
hands.  At  present  the  obstinacy  and  greed  of  the  tenant 
and  the  open  or  secret  instructions  of  the  League  enable  a 
certain  number  of  landlords  to  rid  themselves  of  ansuit- 
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able  tenants,  to  free  their  land  in  part  from  the  servitudes 
imposed  by  the  Land  Act,  and  to  construct  what  the 
highest  authority  has  called  the  nucleus  of  a  renewed 
condition  of  free  contract.    If  the  power  of  eviction  were 
practically  swept  away  by  a  compulsory  composition  for 
arrears,  the  money  being  found  by  the  State,  the  landlord 
would  be  deprived  of  this  means  of  freeing  himself  from 
the  unnatural  restraints  imposed  on  him.    It  is  no  answer 
to  this  to  say  that  this  is  only  arguing  against  the  Land 
Act,  which  ex  hypothesi  is  accepted.    For  the  Land  Act 
itself  deliberately  left  this  loophole,  and  its  framers  avowed 
their  hope  of  a  return  in  some  degree  to  free  contract  by  the 
agency  of  future  tenancies.  It  is  therefore  worth  consideration 
whether  a  sudden,  a  sweeping,  and  a  gratuitous  stoppage  of 
eviction  before  it  has  done  its  beneficent  work  of  clearing 
ofl"  the  most  unskilful,  the  most  improvident,  the  laziest, 
the  most  dishonest,  and  the  most  factious  of  the  tenantry, 
is  wise.    The  retort  which  will  be  made  to  this,  that  the 
Bill,  on  the  face  of  it,  only  pretends  to  help  the  deserving, 
leads  to  a  second  question  of  importance.    The  iDvestiga- 
tion,  whether  of  the  Land  Commissioners  or  of  the  County 
Court  judge,  into  the  ability  of  the  tenant  to  pay,  must 
obviously  be  a  farce.    The  most  inquisitorial  powers  could 
hardly  find  out  the  actual  amount  in  the  stocking  or  out 
at  interest  or  on  trust  with  a  convenient  friend,  while  the 
jproceedings  of  the  Sub-Commissions  themselves  show  that 
any  required  quantity  of  hard  swearing  will  be  at  the 
command  of  the  tenants.    Besides,  if  the  Bill  is  merely 
designed  to  help  those  who  would  pay  but  cannot,  it  may 
be  dismissed  at  onco  as  certain  to  be  inoperative.    For  it 
is  notorious  that  in  hardly  any  cases   have  landlords 
recently  evicted,  or  threatened  eviction,  exc  ept  when  they 
knew  well  tlitit  the  pretence  of  poverty  was  false. 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  objections.  The 
hnrdship  inflicted  on  the  honest  and  hard-working  tenant 
who  has  paid  by  giving  this  bonus  to  the  lazy,  if  not 
to  the  dishonest,  the   hardship   inflicted   on   the  land- 
lord who  has  remitted  by  giving  this  bonus  to  the  land- 
lord who    has    stood  out   for  the  uttermost  farthing, 
must  be  taken  into  account.     Most  important  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  objection  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  Church  funds  on  the  least  deserving  of 
three  pressing  claims,  and  the  objection  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  anticipated  to  free  gifts  of  public  money  for 
such  a  purpose.    The  last,  though  very  weighty,  or  rather 
because  it  is  very  weighty,  cannot  be  discussed  incident- 
ally.   The  first  is  more  manageable.    Of  the  three  pro- 
jects in  relation  to  Ireland  which  need  money  for  carry- 
ring  them  out — the  creation  of  a  pea  ant  proprietary,  emi- 
gration, and  the  settlement  of  arrears — that  which  the 
Government  for  very  obvious  reasons  has  taken  first  is 
the  only  one  which  really  requires  no  sinking  of  money  at 
all.    An  honest  tenant,  who  is  in  the  position  of  being 
promised  the  land  for  fifteen  years  at  a  discount  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  on  the  rent  which  he  has  hitherto  paid,  would 
jump  at  the  proposal  to  spread  the  arrears  over  the  fifteen 
years'  term,  in  which  case  neither  Church  fund  nor  tax- 
payers need  be  robbed  of  a  penny.  A  landlord,  so  far  as  in 
the  new  state  of  things  any  choice  as  to  who  is  to  till  his 
fields  is  left  him,  would  certainly  prefer  the  retention  of 
the  hypothetically  honest  tenant  whom  he  knows,  with 
h.is  rent  and  his  arrears  secured,  to  the  expensive,  trouble- 
some, and  ungrateful  process  of  eviction  and  induction  of 
a  stranger.    In  the  case  of  a  purchasing  tenant,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  arrears,  or  a  portion  of  them,  as  recommended 
by  the  Lords'  Committee,  to  the  purchase  money,  is  an 
obvious  expedient  which  would  hardly  increase  at  all  the 
burden  of  the  future  peasant  proprietor.    In  the  case  of 
an  emigrating  tenant,  the  bargain  with  his  landlord  would 
be  very  soon  struck.    But  if  there  are  tenants  who  are 
neither  willing  to  buy,  nor  willing  to  have  the  arrears 
spread  over  the  fifteen  years'  tenancy,  nor  willing  to  give 
up  the  land  and  go,  it  may  be  said  without  hesitation  that 
these  are  the  tenants  on  whom  it  is  not  fitting  that  one 
penny  of  public  money  should  be  spent.    They  are  the 
horse-leeches  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  Irish 
difficulty,  the  improvident  or  dishonest  persons  whose  two 
main  ideas  are  to  stick  to  the  land  and  get  as  much  as  pos- 
sible out  of  the  landlord.    To  vote  hard  money  out  of 
State  funds  to  enable  speculators  who  have  failed  to  pay 
their  differences  (and  this  is  what  vast  numbers  of  Irish 
tenants  are)  is  dubious  policy  in  any  case.    But,  when  the 
antecedents  of  these  claimants  and  of  their  advocates  are 
considered,  the  thing  becomes  moro  dubious  still.  If 


English  and  Scotch  taxpayers  are  asked  to  pay  off,  at  their 
own  expense,  the  arrears  of  Irish  rent  in  the  past,  it  is  not 
hard  to  guess  what  at  the  next  treaty  they  will  probably  be 
asked  to  do. 


A  MODEST  PROPOSAL. 

AVERY  singular  and  significant  project  has  just  been 
introduced  into  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and,  what  is  more,  it  has  met  with  a  very  strange  and  sig- 
nificant reception.  M.  Jules  Eoche,  a  deputy  belonging  to 
what  may  be  called  the  working  section  of  the  Extreme  Left, 
and  one  of  the  staff  of  M.  CliSmenceao's  paper.  La  Justice,  has 
drafted  a  Bill  for  the  immediate  and  entire  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  In  itself  tbis  would  not  stand  for 
much.  Whienever  an  advanced  politician  in  France  has 
nothing  else  to  think  about,  he  tliinks  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  It  is  in  his  opimion  the  one  thing  that 
is  wanting  tO'  make  France  a  paradise.  All  the  evils  under 
which  this  lackless  cocimry  suffers  have  their  source  in 
this  disastrous  union.  If  the  Charch  were  sent  about  its 
business,  there  would  be  no  more  monarchical  intrigues. 
Th©  Count  of  Ghambo«,i>  himself  would  understand  that 
a  nation  whichj  could  do  without  bishops  and  clergy 
could  do  witho&t  kings  and  princes.  Even  an  irrenaovable 
magistracy  couldi  not  do-  much  harm  wifjhoat  an  Established 
Chureh,  because  it  is  ia  defence  of  the  Church  that  its 
most  iniquitous  decisions-  are  given,  ^'V^ben  such  happy 
results  can  be  obtained  by  so  slight  &  sacrifice,  it  seems 
unintelligible  to  a-  thoffQughgoing  Radical  that  there 
should  be  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  resort  to  immediate  legislation  in  tkis-sense.  Stiil^  the 
Government  does  display  an  unaccountabla&lowness  in  taking 
up  the  q,aestion,  atMi  that  leaves  the  more  consistent  politicians 
no  choice  but  to  take  it  itp  from  time  to^  time  for  them- 
selves. This  is  one  of  the  times,  and  M.  JtiLES  Roche  is 
the  man  for  the  feime.  His  proposal  deserves,  however, 
more  attention  than  other  projects  of  the  same  kind, 
because  it  addresses  itself  to  details.  Anybody  can  frame 
a  motioii  abolishing  the  Concordat  and  suppressing  the 
Budget  ®f  Public  Worship.  M.  RocHi  has  gone  farther, 
and  has  enabled  ms  to  reaiize  what  France  would  be  like 
when  these  measures  had  been  carried.  By  themselves 
they  might  not  count  for  much  ;  it  is  in.  the  accompany- 
ing legislation  tha.t  the  sting  really  lies.  If  any  one  has 
ever  supposed  that  separation  of  Church,  and  State  meant 
that  the  Church  would  be  left  to  enjoy  in  her  widowhood 
all  the  good  things  which  she  has  enjoyed  in  the  married 
state,  the  State  subsidy  to  the  clergy  only  excepted,  they 
are  very  much  mistaken.  The  Church,  is  to  go  out  of  the 
world  as  naked  as  she  came  into  it.  She  is  to  be  abso- 
lutely stripped  of  all  the  property  she  possesses,  and  very 
great  restrictions  are  to  be  placed  upon  her  power  of  get- 
ting fresh  property. 

Ecclesiastical  property  in  France  iis  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  the  religious-  orders.  The  secular  clergy  depend  for 
the  most  part  on  the  salaries  they  receive  from  the  State; 
but  the  religious  orders  have  become  rich  since  th©  Revo- 
lution by  the  liberality  of  individiial  Catholics.  To  the  nn- 
instructed  mind  it  seems  impossible-  to  draw  any  valid  dis- 
tinction between  property  which  has  come  to  a  religious 
congregation  by  free  gift  and  any  other  property.  1 1  is  in- 
tellisible  that  the  Charch  should  have  lost  all  that  belonged 
to  it  before  the  Revolution,  because  property  the  title  to 
which  dated  from  days  when  Church  and  State  were 
rather  one  power  than  two  allied  powers  might  be  taken  to 
belong  wholly  to  the  State.  But  for  the  wLoie  of  this 
century  the  Ctiurch  in  France  has  not  been  established  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  established  before  1789.  It  is 
simply  one  of  the  recognized  religions  to  which  the  State 
pays  a  certain  subsidy  in  return  for  particular  services 
rendered.  The  property  now  possessed  by  the  religious 
orders  is  strictly  in  the  nature  of  those  "  private  endow- 
"  ments  "  which  were  expressly  left  to  the  Church  of 
Ireland  by  the  Act  which  disestablished  her.  English 
Radicals  may  have  thought  that  the  Act  made  luany  en- 
dowments private  which  ought  to  have  been  ii-eated  as 
public,  but  they  never  maintained  that  everything  the 
Church  had,  down  to  a  donation  given  yesterday, 
was  the  lawful  property  of  the  State.  This  is  the 
height  to  which  the  French  Radicals  have  soared. 
According  to  M.  Roche's  proposal,  everything  that 
the  religious    orders    possess  is  to    be    seized,  and 
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they  may  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  getting 
together  anything  more.  They  are  not  bodies  to  which 
the  State  can  accord  any  recognition.  The  liberty  of 
association  which,  where  I'eligiou  is  not  concerned,  the 
Radicals  claim  in  its  fullest  extent  for  everybody  is  not 
held  to  exist  where  religion  is  concerned.  The  property 
of  the  religious  orders  is  simply  so  much  treasure-trove. 
It  is  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  State  because  there 
is  no  one  else  who  can  show  a  title  to  it.  Outside  the 
religions  orders  there  is  only  one  kind  of  ecclesiastical 
property  of  which  much  is  to  be  found.  This  is  the 
fabrics  of  the  churches.  M.  Roche  proposes  to  deal  with 
these  in  the  same  sweeping  fashion.  The  fabrics  them- 
selves are  to  be  made  over  to  the  authorities  of  the  com- 
mune in  which  they  are  situated.  JSTotre  Dame,  for 
example,  would  become  the  property  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris.  But  this  property  in  the  churches 
is  not  to  be  unfettered.  M.  Roche  does  not  mean 
that  the  Church  is  to  retain  by  the  act  of  the  local 
authorities  what  has  been  taken  from  it  by  the  act  of 
the  State.  In  some  places  of  course  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  this.  If  M.  Roche's  Bill  becomes  law,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  will  not  be  suffered  to  hold  N"otre 
Dame  for  an  unnecessary  day.  But  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  the  local  authorities  are  not  so  well  dis- 
posed, and  even  when  the  church  had  been  placed  in 
their  hands,  they  would  probably  feel  that  it  would  be 
most  profitably  used  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  so  long 
been  appropriated.  Accordingly,  M.  RocHE  inserts  a 
provision  that  the  local  authorities  shall  not  be  allowed  on 
any  pretext  to  allow  a  minister  of  any  religion  to  get 
possession  of  the  churches  belonging  to  them.  Notre 
Dame,  Chartres,  Amiens  may  be  turned  into  music- 
halls  or  used  to  warehouse  furniture,  but  no  kind 
of  religious  worship,  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jewish, 
must  ever  be  held  in  them.  Whether  this  clause 
"would  be  held  to  exclude  Positivist  worship  is  per- 
haps doubtful,  but  if  M.  Roche  thinks  there  is  any  danger 
of  its  being  let  in  he  will  probably  exclude  it  by  ex- 
press provision.  It  is  obvious  that  when  a  church  is  no 
longer  to  be  used  for  religious  worship,  the  apparatus 
hitherto  appropriated  to  that  purpose  can  be  no  longer 
■wanted.  Accordingly  M.  Roche  provides  that  all  the 
ornaments,  sacred  vessels,  altars,  pulpits,  benches,  chairs, 
and  everything  that  constitutes  the  furniture  of  the 
churches,  shall  be  sold  within  six  months  from  the  passing 
of  the  Bill,  and  the  proceeds  go  to  the  support  of  secular 
schools. 

When  a  Bill  is  introduced  which  throws  over  the  rights 
of  property  and  displays  entire  indifference  to  the  wishes 
of  millions,  pi'obably  of  a  vast  majority,  of  Frenchmen, 
what  course  may  a  French  Government  be  expected  to 
take  in  regard  to  it  ?  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
there  could  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question — that  every 
consideration  alike  of  duty  and  interest  would  have 
prompted  M.  de  Freycinet  to  urge  the  immediate  and 
contumelious  rejection  of  so  preposterous  a^  measure. 
This  is  not  the  conclusion  to  which  M.  de  FreVcinet  has 
actually  arrived.  He  has  recommended  that  the  Bill  be 
taken  mto  consideration  and  referred  to  the  Concordat 
Committee  ;  and  on  a  division  the  Chamber  has  sustained 
him  in  this  proposal  by  289  votes  against  139.  It  will  be 
said  throughout  the  country  that  the  Government  sympa- 
thize with  the  principle  of  M.  Roche's  proposal,  thoui>-h 
they  may  think  that  the  time  has  not  come  for  carrying  it 
out  in  detail.  Had  they  been  of  the  contrary  opinion,  they 
■would,  of  course,  have  rejected  the  Bill  at  the  very  earliest 
stage  at  which  rejection  was  possible.  They  might  have 
done  so,  with  or  without  argument,  according  as 
they  thought  the  project  dangerous  or  simply  absurd. 
Bat  in  one  way  or  other  they  would  have  rejected  it. 
To  refer  it  to  a  Committee  is  to  postpone,  to  not  reject  it, 
and  postponement  means  that  the  acceptance  of  a  measure 
is  only  a  question  of  time.  For  a  few  years  more  the  re- 
ligious orders  may  be  allowed  to  keep  their  property,  and 
Mass  may  still  be  said  in  the  churches.  But  the  day  of 
better  things  is  coming.  M.  de  Fkeycinl-i's  Government 
calls  itself  Moderate ;  consequently  it  can  only  speak  civilly 
ofM.  Roche's  proposal  without  attempting  to  give  effect 
to  it.  But  M.  DE  Fbeycjnet's  Government  will  not  last 
for  ever.  It  must  give  place  in  course  of  time  to  a  Govern- 
ment which  has  the  courage  of  its  opinions,  and  is  not 
afraid  ot  being  called  Extreme.  When  that  happy  day  comes 
M.  Roche's  project  will  reappear  as  a  Ministerial  measure. 


This  is  the  interpretation  that  will  certainly  be  put  upon 
M.  DE  Freycinet's  attitude  with  regard  to  it,  and  it  must 
be  supposed  that  he  thinks  that  this  interpretation  will 
make  his  Administration  popular  in  the  country. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  DEMOCRACY. 

THE  count-out,  or  refusal  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  discuss  Mr.  Labocchere's  motion  on  the  House  of 
Lords,  would  have  been  unnecessary  if  the  proposed  reso- 
lution had  been  rejected  by  authority  as  improper  and 
irregular.    It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  House 
of  Lords  is  incapable  of  a  deliberate  condemnation  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  refusal  to  allow  Mr.  Labouchere's 
motion  to  be  placed  on  the  paper  would,  if  such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  compatible  with  the  Standing  Orders,  have  been 
generally  approved.    An  Amendment  of  which  notice  was 
given  was  scarcely  less  objectionable  than  Mr.  Laboqchere's 
motion.    It  must  be  assumed  that  the  Speaker  had  reasons 
or  precedents  to  support  a  decision  which  seems  paradoxical. 
If  the  rules  of  the  House  allow  similar  attempts  on  the 
Constitution,  they  ought  to  be  amended  without  delay. 
A  dilferent  and  yet  similar  question  would  have  been 
raised  if  any  amateur  demagogue  had  brought  in  a  Bill 
for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  of  the  Crown. 
Apologists   might   then   have   contended   that  organic 
changes  could  not  be  effected  except  by  revolution  or  by 
legislative  action ;  and  that,  although  it  ■would  be  absurd 
to  ask  the  House  of  Lords  to  concur  in  such  a  measure, 
the  House  of  Commons  might  perhaps  claim  a  right  to 
pass  an  anomalous  and  impracticable  Bill.    A  mere  vote 
of  censure  or  disapproval  of  a  fundamental  element  of  the 
Constitution  would  be  still  more  indefensible  and  indecent. 
The  House  of  Lords  might  as  reasonably  condemn  the 
House  of  Commons  because  it  included  two  such  repre- 
sentatives as  the  members  for  Northampton.  The  progress 
of  democratic  innovation  is  so  rapid  that  within  a  few 
years  some  obscure  agitator  in  the  House  of  Commons  may 
perhaps  seek  notoriety  by  moving  that  the  Monarchy  is 
mischievous  and  dangerous,  and   that  it  ought  to  be 
abolished.    When  such  a  proposal  is  made  the  Speaker  of 
the    day,   if    he   objects    to   the   motion,  will    be  re- 
minded   that    Mr.   LABOacHERE's    resolution    was  not 
condemned    as    inconsistent   with   the   orders   of  the 
House.     It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  ignominious 
failure  of  the  experiment  is  likely  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  impropriety  ;  but  Mr.  Labouchere  may  plausibly  boast 
of  having  obtained  the  recognition  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  organization  of  Parliament  is  an  open 
question.     For   once  the    Government   seems  to  have 
been  alive  to  its  own  responsibility,  and  to  have  been 
solicitous  for  the  maintenance  of  the    dignity  of  the 
House   of   Commons.     The    Government    Whips  took 
active  steps  to   insure   the   count-out,    probably  under 
the  instructions  of  their  principals.     Some  years  have 
passed  since  Mr.   Gladstone  announced  that  he  would 
think  twice  and  thrice  before  he  abolished  the  House  of 
Lords.     It  would   appear  that,  engrossed    with  other 
matters,  he  has  not  accomplished  the  preliminary  course  of 
thinking  with  his  usual  rapidity.     In  the  present  case  he 
or  his  colleagues  justly  held  that  a  motion  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  proposed  could  not  be  discussed 'with 
advantage.    Arguments  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
though  they  may  be  abundant  and  conclusive,  are  admis- 
sions that  there  is  something  to  discuss.    The  House  of 
Lords  exists  by  ancient  right,  and  not  as  a  product  of 
present  expediency.    The  numerous  attempts  which  havo 
been  made  in  other  countries  to  improve  on  the  English 
model  of  an  Upper  House  have  not  been  so  successful  as 
to  recommend  the  abandonment  of  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple.   It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  the  present  day 
even  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  House  of  Lords  seriously 
object  to  it  as  an  impediment  of  legislation,  or  for  any 
other  reason  except  that  it  is  incompatible  with  universal 
equality. 

Mr.  Kebdel,  a  well-known  advocate  of  Conservative 
opinions,  has  lately  published  in  the  Fortnirjhtly  lleciew  an 
elaborate  argument  for  the  maintenance  of  tue  House  of 
Lords ;  and  if  it  were  prudent  to  engage  in  the  con- 
troversy  his  advocacy  would  be  not  ineffective.  The 
stron.;est  practical  reason  which  he  adduces  is  the 
representative  character  of  an  Assembly  which  is  not 
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generally  supposed  to  discbarge  that  parfcicalar  func- 
tion. Although  the  Peers  now  represent  the  feelings  and 
interests  of  important  sections  of  the  community,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  their  share  in  legislation  and  government 
was  conferred  upon  them,  or,  rather,  assumed  by  their  pre- 
decessors, on  entirely  difl'erent  grounds.  The  great  power 
which  the  nobles  possessed  sutKciently  justified  their 
corporate  privileges.  Like  all  other  ancient  bodies,  the 
House  of  Lords  has  to  some  extent  changed  its  character; 
but,  with  few  exceptions,  its  members  still  possess  local  and 
social  influence,  and,  as  Mr.  IvEBBELsays,they  represent  that 
part  of  the  population  which  shares  their  interests  and 
their  modes  of  thought.  Landowners,  capitalists,  and  the 
great  body  of  professional  men  command  the  sympathies 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  while  they  are  more  and  more 
constantly  out-voted  and  swamped  by  the  populous  con- 
stituencies which  return  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
impending  establishment  of  democratic  preponderance  in 
the  counties  as  well  as  in  the  boroughs  will  compel  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  to  rely  still  more  habitually  on  the 
House  of  Lords.  If  the  Peers  are  unable  to  prevent  sub- 
versive measure?,  they  can  at  least  give  utterance  to  the 
convictions  of  the  educated  minority.  This  and  other 
parts  of  xur.  Kebrel's  vindication  of  the  House  of  Lords 
are  perfectly  sound ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
will  convince  the  opponents  of  hereditary  privilege  and 
230wer.  His  warning  to  Liberals  that  the  aristocracy  might 
be  more  powerful  if  the  heads  of  great  families  were  eligible 
to  the  House  of  Commons  will  scarcely  alarm  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  probably 
mistaken  in  the  belief  which  he  sometimes  expressed  that  he 
■would  have  greater  power  if  he  were  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a 
commoner;  but  in  his  days  the  influence  of  property,  of 
rank,  and  of  character  had  not  been  destroyed  by  the  Ballot. 
Provincial  magnates  have  ceased  to  control  county  elections 
on  behalf  of  their  nominees,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  more  successful  if  they  were  personally 
candidates.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  with  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  combined  an 
attack  on  the  owners  of  land.  Predator}^  combinations, 
such  as  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  already  propose  to  transfer 
the  ownership  of  laud  fiom  the  lawful  proprietor  to  the 
occupier.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  persuade  a  Radical  that 
j)roperty  or  its  influence  would  be  an  object  of  jealousy 
when  his  party  had  proved  their  claim  to  supremacy 
by  abolishing  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  not  from  above, 
but  from  below,  that  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature 
has  to  apprehend  disaster. 

A  writer  in  the  current  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine 
criticizes  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  acuteness  and  justice;  but  he  is  apparently 
not  a  practical  politician,  for  he  is  devoid  of  the  tact  which 
may  be  defined  as  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  possibility, 
Only  a  theorist  would  persuade  himself  that  it  was  prac- 
ticable for  the  Crown  or  the  House  of  Lords  to  interfere 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  defects  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  essayist  even  suggests  that  the  Upper 
House  might  introduce  and  pass  Government  Bills  which 
are  indehuitely  blocked  or  suspended  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  such  a  course  were  otherwise  possible,  the 
House  of  Lords  would  be  ill  advised  in  addressing  an 
implied  reproof  to  a  more  powerful  Assembly.  On  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  branch  of  the 
Legislature  which  has  long  exercised  supreme  power 
appears  to  become  in  every  successive  Parliament  less 
and  less  efficient.  The  waste  of  time  in  the  present 
Session  has  not  been  less  than  in  last  year,  although 
there  has  been  no  organized  obstruction.  The  inability 
of  the  House  to  legislate  or  to  act,  which  is  indeed 
not  an  unmixed  evd,  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
remarkable  incapacity  of  the  Pkime  Minister  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  Parliamentary  leader;  but  the 
degradation  of  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
due  to  more  permanent  causes.  No  former  House  of 
Commons  has  contained  a  larger  number  of  members  of 
respectable  ability  and  of  suitable  position.  The  social 
character  of  the  English  and  Scotch  members  and  of  those 
Irishmen  who  are  not  returned  by  the  Land  League  is  not 
seriously  impaired  ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  entering  on  a  period  of  decline.  The 
Birmingham  revivers  of  the  Jacobin  organizationare  themost 
dangerous  enemies  of  constitutional  freedom.  It  is  their  ob- 
ject to  substitute  for  representative  government  the  direct 
interference  of  the  multitude  under  the  direction  of  agi- 
tators.   The  vigour  and  audacity  of  the  usurping  dema- 


gogues were  conspicuously  displayed  during  the  contest 
on  the  clutiire.  It  was  known  that  the  m.ajority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  opposed  to  the  Ministerial  scheme; 
but  within  a  few  days  the  Radical  Clubs,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  their  Parliamentary  or  oflficial  leaders,  coerced  a 
large  number  of  Liberal  members  into  obedience  to  the 
Government.  The  instance  is  the  more  typical  because 
the  organized  mob  of  the  Federation  could  not  even  pre- 
tend to  have  an  opinion  on  the  question  on  which  those 
who  guide  their  policy  compelled  their  delegates  to  vote 
against  their  own  convictions.  It  is  from  the  managers 
of  the  Clubs  and  from  the  rabble,  not  from  the  Crown 
or  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
to  fear  degradation  and  comparative  impotence.  The 
precedent  of  revolutionary  France  ought  to  warn  the 
House  and  the  country  of  the  danger  which  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  plans  of  ambitious  demagogues. 
Robespierre  and  his  accomplices  overawed  the  Convention 
by  an  organization  similar  to  that  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  the  reputed  author.  The  Constitution  is  no  longer 
threatened  by  the  Court  or  by  the  Peers.  Perhaps  it  is 
doomed  to  perish  at  the  hands  of  the  multitude  and  their 
crafty  leaders.    "  Hoc  nocuit  Lamiarum  ccede  madenti." 


VAGRANCY. 

ENGLAND  is  happily  yet  a  long  way  removed  from 
that  plague  of  vagrancy  of  which  such  alarming 
stories  come  from  the  United  States.  In  a  thinly  popu- 
lated country  the  sturdy  beggar  is  a  real  power.  If  lie 
times  his  visits  well,  and  is  careful  about  the  houses  to 
which  he  pays  them,  he  can  be  pretty  snre  of  finding  no 
men  about,  and  when  that  is  the  case  he  may  reckon  upon 
frightened  if  not  favourable  listeners.  If  his  indignation  at 
getting  nothing  takes  the  form  of  assault  or  robbery  he  is 
well  away  on  his  journey  before  any  help  comes,  and  when 
he  is  once  out  of  sight  there  are  few  or  no  means  of  arrest- 
ing him.  It  is  only  here  and  there  in  England  that  there 
is  room  for  the  practice  of  vagrancy  on  this  grand  scale. 
But  though  the  annoyance  caused  by  vagrancy  may  be 
trifling,'  it  is  widely  distributed.  Vagrants  seem  to 
have  got  over  the  fear  of  the  workhouse  that  once  pos- 
sessed them.  The  institution  of  the  casual  ward  had  at 
first  a  very  marked  effect  in  lessening  their  numbers  ;  but 
since  that  time  the  casual  ward  itself  has  been  steadily 
growing  fuller.  Nobody  disputes  the  facts  to  which  Sir 
Baldwyn  Leighton  called  attention  the  other  day.  Mr, 
DoDSON  himself  is  deeply  sensible  of  the  evil,  and  sincerely 
anxious  to  put  restrictions  npon  it.  But  even  Mr. 
DoDSON,  with  all  the  staff  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
at  his  back,  has  nothing  to  suggest.  He  is  even  disposed 
to  think  that  what  was  intended  as  a  cure  for  vagrancy 
has  actually  increased  it.  Just  as  the  building  of  new 
hotels  tends  to  multiply  travellers,  the  opening  of  new 
casual  wards  in  workhouses  tends  to  multiply  vagrants. 
They  are  pleased  to  find  themselves  the  objects  of  public 
solicitude,'  and  they  show  their  gratitude  by  making 
diligent  use  of  the  additional  accommodation  provided  for 
them.  Yet,  though  the  casual  ward  has  not  had  the 
deterrent  influence  which  was  at  one  time  hoped, 
it  is  impossible  to  abolish  it.  Vagrancy  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  ignored,  and  if  it  is  not  dealt  with 
by  public  machinery  it  will  be  dealt  with,  with  worse 
consequences,  by  private  machinery.  It  is  the  exist- 
ence of  the  workhouse,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
sure  of  a  night's  lodging  when  he  gets  there,  that  prevents 
the  vagrant  from  being  a  much  more  formidable  persoa 
than  he  is.  It  might  be  supposed  that  if  the  vagrant's 
hotels  were  closed,  he  would  be  forced  to  take  himself  off 
the  road.  But  there  will  always  be  two  causes  prompting 
men  to  vagrancy,  whether  they  find  shelter  provided  for 
them  or  not.  Want  of  work  is  one  of  these  causes,  love  of 
wandering  is  the  other.  The  migration  of  labour  from  one 
trade  to  another  is  inevitable  so  long  as  one  trade  is  pros- 
perons  and  another  depressed.  Indeed  the  economist  is 
always  anxious  to  promote  it  as  the  natural  means  of 
giving  relief  to  a  glutted  labour  market.  Without  this 
migration  there  will  be  a  constant  scarcity  of  workmen  iu 
one  district  and  a  constant  scarcity  of  work  in  another. 
Vagrancy  is  simply  the  method  by  which  this  migration 
is  effected.  The  skilled  artisan  may  travel  by  rail  to  a 
place  which  he  has  fixed  on  beforehand  ;  but  the  labourer 
has  neither  the  money  to  pay  for  a  ticket,  nor  the  same 
confidence  that  he  will  find  work  when  he  gets  to  hia 
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journey's  end.  His  mode  of  travelling  and  his  notion  of 
getting  employment  are  of  a  more  primitive  kind.  He 
uses  Ms  own  legs,  and  he  hopes  to  earn  something  as  he 
goes  along.  The  love  of  wandering,  which  is  the  second 
great  cause  of  vagrancy,  may  be  a  less  respectable  motive 
than  the  desire  to  get  work,  but  it  is  an  equally  natural 
one.  There  will  always  be  young  men  to  whom  to  sit  still 
is  an  intolerable  burden.  They  want  more  excitement, 
more  movement,  more  variety,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
one  workshop.  They  wish  to  see  something  of  distant 
places  and  unknown  people!  Their  idea  of  lite  is  to  be  a 
kind  of  industrial  Ulysses,  not  passing  their  time  in  pare 
idleness,  but  taking  work  now  in  one  place  and  now  in 
another.  No  doubt  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relieving 
officer  such  vagrants  as  these  are  sinners  of  a  very  heinous 
kind.  Bat  they  are  not  always  the  mere  rolling  stones 
they  seem,  and,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  prevent  them 
from  wandering  in  their  present  character,  the  result 
would  probably  be  that  they  would  wander  in  some  more 
or  less  criminal  character.  A  race  which  has  peopled  the 
world  will  not  be  easily  confined  within  the  limits  of  a 
parish  or  a  town.  The  passion  for  adventure  is  seldom 
under  strict  control,  and  the  qualities  which  make  a  man 
of  sufficient  means  a  famous  traveller  may  make  a  workman 
a  confirmed  vagrant. 

It  may  be  objected  that  men  who  wander  about  in 
search  of  work  or  in  search  of  variety  have  no  claim  to 
be  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers.    The  state- 
ment is  perfectly  true,  but  not  particularly  fruitful.  The 
destitute  man  has  no  claim  to  be  kept  alive  at  the  expense 
of  the  ratepayers,  but  for  all  that  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  Poor-law  exists  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  alive. 
It  has  been  thought,  and  on  the  whole  thought  rightly, 
that  the  evils  to  which  the  absence  of  a  Poor-law  exposes  a 
community  are  greater  than  those  which  follow  upon  the 
presence  of  a  Poor-law  ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  system  as 
a  whole  is  probably  true  of  that  particular  part  of  it 
which  deals  with  vagrancy.     It  is  quite  certain  that 
vagrants,  whether  their  search  for  work  is  prompted  by 
inability  to  find  it  at  home  or  by  an  uncontrollable  desire 
to  look  for  it  abroad,  will  often  find  themselves  in  want  of 
a  lodging  or  a  meal.    If  they  cannot  get  this  at  a  work- 
house, they  must  get  it  from  the  charity  of  those  whom 
they  meet  or  pass  on  the  road.    The  abolition  of  the 
casual  ward  would  be  the  signal  for  a  vast  increase  of 
mendicancy''  all  over  the  kingdom.    The  mere  sight  of  a 
tramp  would  be  a  source  of  terror,  because  it  would  cer- 
tainly mean  that  he  was  going  to  beg  of  you;  and  very 
probably  that  if  you  refused  his  demand,  or  complied  with 
it  but  imperl'tctly,  importunity  would  quickly  pass  into 
insolence  or  violence.    It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  if  the 
whole  community  were  to  unite  in  refusing  to  give  relief 
of  atiy  kind  to  a  vagrant,  no  matter  how  great  might 
be  his  need,  the  practice  of  wandering  would  at  last 
have  to  be  abandoned.     Bat   then   there   is   not  the 
remotest  chance  that  any  such  compact  will  be  entered 
into.    Distress,  starvation,  and  weakness  are,  and  it  is 
to   be   hoped   will  always   remain,  unfailing   titles  to 
pity   and  help.     If   the  well-to-do  ever  come  to  dis- 
regai'd  them  we  may  be  sure  that  the  poor  will  not 
follow  their  example.     It  is   worse   that   men  should 
regularly  set  out  upon  their  travels  in  the  conviction  that 
wherever  they  may  go  they  will  find  some  one  from  whom 
to  beg  than  that  they  should  be  supported  on  their  journey 
by  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  casual  ward  waiting  for 
them  at  the  end  of  the  day.    The  immense  abuses  to  which 
mendicancy  is  open  make  it  a  matter  of  real  importance 
to  remove  as  f:5r  as  possible  both  the  necessity  for  asking 
alms  and  the  disposition  to  grant  them.    If  every  cottage 
were  converted  into  a  possible  casual  ward,  the  cost  of  re- 
lieving vagrants  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  there 
would  be  continually  more  vagrants  to  be  relieved. 

A  Bill  now  awaiting  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons  proposes  to  introduce  greater  stringency  into 
the  treatment  of  casual  paupers,  and  so  to  lessen  the  in- 
citement which  the  present  system  is  supposed  to  offer  to 
vagrancy.  It  proposes  to  achieve  this  end  by  lengthening 
the  time  during  which  a  vagrant  is  compelled  to  stay  in  a 
woikhonse.  At  present  he  presents  himself  at  night,  and 
in  the  morning-,  as  soon  as  he  has  got  through  some  set 
task  of  work,  he  is  sent  on  his  way.  If  the  Bill  should 
become  law  it  will  be  "  a  condition  of  the  admission  of  a 
"  pauper  into  a  workhouse,  or  any  part  of  a  workhouse, 
"  or  any  ward  in  connexion  therewith,  that  he  shall  not 
"  be  discharged  without  reasonable  notice,  and  reasonable 


"  notice  of  discharge  shall  not  be  deemed  to  hive  been 
"  given  until  the  pauger  has  appeared  before  the  Board  of 
"  Guardians."  When  the  Board  of  Guardians  meets  only 
once  a  fortnight,  as  is  often  the  case  in  country  Unions, 
the  effect  of  this  rule  might  be  to  detain  a  vagrant  in  the 
workhouse  for  fourteen  days.  On  this  system  a  man  in 
search  of  work  might  travel  twenty  miles  a  day,  and  yet 
be  six  weeks  getting  from  London  to  Portsmouth.  The 
names  at  the  back  of  the  Bill  make  it  impossible  to  con- 
demn it  unheard.  Mr.  Pell  and  Mr.  Talbot  are  good 
authorities  on  vagrancy  in  its  relation  to  country  dis- 
tricts ;  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Hollond  are  good  authorities 
cn  vagrancy  in  its  relation  to  towns.  Bat  some  very 
weighty  objections  will  have  to  be  surmounted  before  a 
case  will  be  made  out  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  To  all  appear- 
ance the  change  it  proposes  will  be  tantamount  to  the 
closing  of  the  casual  wards  throughout  the  kingdom. 
They  are  unlovely  institutions  at  the  best ;  but  if  they  are 
all  that  stands  between  the  public  and  a  system  of  more 
or  less  disguised  black  mail  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  can 
be  abandoned. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PALL  MALL. 

THE  attempt  to  dragoon  the  members  of  the  Reform 
Club  has  broken  down  completely.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
star  would,  indeed,  seem  not  to  have  been  of  late  in  the 
ascendent.    He  was,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
robbed  of  the  Irish  Secretaryship  at  the  last  moment ;  and 
the  sting  of  the  apparently  causeless  roars  of  laughter 
which  filled  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  certain  memorable 
day  is  not  likely  to  have  yet  healed.    He  has  been  pictured 
by  his  friends  as  the  mark  for  fierce  Tory  assassins,  and 
has  taken  the  opportunity  to  write  a  letter  of  fine  sarcasm, 
the  point  of  which  was  unfortunately  broken  off  short  by 
the  discovery  that  the  person  who  was  the  subject  of  it 
said  something  quite  different  from  that  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  said.    He  has  been  obliged  to  give  an 
account  of  himself  and  his  connexion    with   the  Kil- 
mainham  Treaty,  which,  if  it  be  accepted  literally,  makes 
him  ridiculous,  and  if  it  be  taken  as  an  excuse,  makes 
him  something  else.     And  now  this  last   blow  smites 
him  in  a  still  more  tender  part.    He  and  his  partisans 
cannot  complain  if  the  matter  is  regarded  as  a  i^ersonal 
one,  and  if  at  the  same  time  this  personal  matter  is  made 
the  subject  of  private  comment.    For,  unluckily  for  them- 
selves, the  publicity  was  begun  on  their  side.    Had  it  not 
been  for  the  loud  outcries  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Bir- 
mingham henchmen  at  the  insult  to  their  chief,  and  for  the 
extraordinary  organization  of  forces  which  was  marshalled 
to  repair  his  wrong,  the  thing  would  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a  week's  gossip  in  rooms  such  as  those  exclu- 
sion from  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  this  heart- 
burning. But  the  private  matter  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
private.    Gods  and  men  were  called  to  witness  the  wrongs 
of  a  happy,  a  deserving,  a  patriotic  family.    Some  day, 
perhaps,  a  bard  will  arise  to  sing  in  due  mock  heroic 
strains  of  that  remarkable  general  meeting  when  the 
unwonted  feet  of  hitherto  unknown  members  trod  the  door 
mats  of  the  Reform  Club,  and  conveyed  the  important 
persons  who  owned  them  among  new  laces,  other  minds. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  distinguished 
friends  backed  their  side.    "  Lady  Rockminster  has  took 
"us  up,"  said  Thackeray's  innocent  parvenue;  "Lord 
"  Haktington  has  took  us  up,"  the  House  of  Chajiberlain 
doubtless  thought,  if  it  did  not  exactly  say  it.    But,  alas  ! 
the  patronage  of  Lord  Haktington  was  as  ineffectual  in 
the  one  case  as  that  of  Lady  Rockminster  in  the  other. 
For  all  men  are  not  yet  slaves,  and  to  have  companions  of 
one's  viollia  toirpora  rammed  down  one's  throat,  even  if  the 
rammer  is  manned  by  a  whole  Cabinet  of  Ministers  and 
Peers,  is  not  always  agieeable. 

If,  however,  the  matter  were  merely  a  personal  one, 
it  would,  despite  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  to 
it,  be  unworthy  of  comment  in  any  columns  that  do  not 
devote  themselves  to  tittle-tattle.  But  it  is  sufficiently 
notorious  that  the  personal  part  of  the  matter  is  at 
the  same  time  a  representative  one.  The  Reform  Club 
was  not  fillipped  with  this  three-man  beetle- — this 
engine  applied,  with  all  the  joint  and  varying  forces  of 
Lord  Haktington,  Lord  Granville,  and  Mr.  BRi>:iHr, 
merely  out  of  love  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  beau.o  ysax. 
It  was,  we  were  told  loudly,  a  matter  of  principle.  The 
noblest  of  causes  had  been  insulted  by  the  blackballs 
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lodged  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  nominees  and  allies. 
Ali'eady  it  was  shocking  and  scandalous  that  the  Radical 
party,  the  salt  and  soul  of  the  Liberal  party,  should 
be  represented  only  by  a  single  Cabinet  Minister,  or  at 
most  by  two,  if  Mr.  Bright's  old-fashioned  Radicalism 
were  allowed  to  count,  A  beggarly  allowance  of  Under- 
Secretaryships  could  not  be  considered  to  have  made 
good  this  defect.  But,  besides  the  loaves  and  the 
fishes  of  actual  office,  there  was  something  else  to  think 
about.  It  was  intolerable  that  the  honest  and  pure-minded 
Radical  should  still  be  socially  looked  down  on  by  repre- 
sentatives of  a  corrupt  aristocracy,  whether  Whig  or 
Tory  it  did  not  matter.  The  days  were  past  when  an  in- 
vitation once  or  twice  in  the  season  to  a  party  leader's 
house  could  satisfy  the  social  ambition  of  the  Radical. 
His  preponderance  must  be  recognized,  or  he  must  at  any 
rate  have  an  equal  share  of  the  good  things  of  society,  not 
as  an  individual  (which  nowadays  it  is  simply  his  own 
fault  if  he  fails  of),  but  as  a  member  of  a  party.  Blackball 
a  Whig  or  a  Moderate  Liberal,  and  you  blackball  a  man  ; 
blackball  a  Radical,  and  you  blackball  a  party.  The 
Young  Guard  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  sacred  band,  and  who 
touches  one  touches  all.  In  short,  this  absurd  business  at 
the  Reform  Club,  a  business  which,  but  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  good  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  members, 
might  have  been  something  more  than  absurd,  is  a 
fresh  instance  of  the  curious  Papal  character  which  has 
often  been  noticed  in  extreme  reformers.  They  are 
sacro-sanct  from  opposition,  from  ridicule,  from  outrage 
of  all  kinds.  Every  man  and  every  principle  of  theirs  is 
to  be  swallowed  whole  like  a  pill,  and  it  is  not  even  cer- 
tain that  wry  faces  are  permitted.  ■  To  do  the  Radicals 
justice,  they  have  probably  borrowed  not  a  little  of  this 
touchiness  from  the  singular  new  chief  whom  in  these 
latter  days  they  have  chosen  for  themselves.  The  sacro- 
sanctity  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  intolerable  wickedness  of 
any  one  who  speaks  against  him,  disbelieves  him,  ventures 
to  question  his  acts,  hesitates  a  little  to  admit  him  as  all 
wise,  all  good,  all  great,  has  apparently  been  the  first 
article  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  creed  from  an  early  date.  A 
similar  belief  in  its  own  excellences  also  belonoed  to  the 
Radical  party,  though  moi^e  dimly,  and  as  a  reflection 
chiefly  from  the  full-blown  self-adoration  of  the  French 
Revolutionists.  Bat,  since  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Radicals  have  come  together,  the  two  beliefs  have 
melted  into  each  other,  and  the  combined  product 
has  acquired  tenfold  strength  and.  intensity.  From 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  downwards  every 
man  of  the  Radical  clan  is  a  priest  of  the  faith  — 
representative,  sacred,  inviolable.  Without  are  dogs, 
within  are  men — "  the  men,"  as  they  call  the  curious  self- 
elected  elders  of  some  Highland  parishes,  who  perhaps 
approach  nearer  to  the  Radical  idiosyncrasy  than  any  other 
non-political  class  of  human  beings. 

So  there  is  a  serious  side  to  the  comic  matter,  and  the 
profaner  members  of  the  Reform  Club  have  done  a  serious 
stroke  of  good  work  in  cutting  down  this  nascent  sacer- 
dotalism in  their  midst.  But  the  wicked  world  will  always 
prefer  to  dwell  on  the  lighter  aspects  of  the  matter.  How 
Lord  Hartington  and  Lord  Granville  came  forth  in 
triumph  from  the  North  (literally  as  far  as  the  usual  haunts 
of  these  noble  lords  in  the  Club  kind  are  concerned),  and 
taught  the  Reform  Club  the  way  it  should  go,  with  a 
patience  and  condescension  only  tempered  by  an  ardent 
longing  to  get  away  ;  how  they  gave  the  decision  of  the 
meeting  in  their  own  favour,  and  thus  snatched  a  trifling 
and,  alas  !  temporary  advantage  ;  how  the  battle  went  on, 
and  how  it  ended  in  their  defeat  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  hopes  of  Birmingham — these  things  will  form  the 
subject,  if  not  of  the  cantos  of  that  burlesque  epic  which 
has  been  suggested,  at  any  rate  of  much  wicked  private 
jesting.  The  odd  thing  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  im- 
partial private  man  is  that  anybody  should  care  to  have 
himself  crammed  down  the  throat  of  a  society  which 
does  not  want  him.  An  odder  thing  still,  perhaps,  is 
that,  considering  the  very  unsatisfactory  nature  of  a 
victory,  and  the  shame  and  ridicule  of  a  defeat,  the 
contest  should  ever  have  been  entered  into.  But  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  friends  in  the  Cabinet  would 
have  it,  and  they  have  got  it.  They  made  it  a  matter 
of  principle,  and  they  have  got  their  defeat  on  the 
principle.  They  made  it  a  matter  of  public  knowledge, 
and  now  the  public,  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other, 
including  all  Radicals  themselves  who  have  the  power  of 
laughter  left,  is  chuckling  over  their  discomfiture.  Would 


Mr.  Chamberlain  like  to  know  what  his  proceeding  most 
resembles  ?  It  is  most  like  that  of  the  favourite  of  some 
despotic  sovereign  who  gets  an  edict  from  his  master  order- 
ing the  favourite's  reception  into  some  family  which  does 
not  choose  to  receive  him.  Only,  unluckily,  things  have 
not  gone  quite  so  far  in  England  as  that.  A  ticket 
of  admission  into  a  Club  cannot  yet  be  begged  like 
a  lettre  de  cachet  or  a  ward  of  the  Crown.  AYhen  the 
Radicals  have  got  over  their  mortification,  and  their  great 
friends  have  done  blushing  for  their  blunder  in  helping 
them,  they  will  both  do  well' to  remember  a  good  old 
warning  contained  in  a  certain  "  Epitre  aux  grands 
"  hommes  "  of  the  last  century,  the  first  lines  of  which 
recall  the  caucus  strikingly  : — 

Faites  galoper  vos  agens, 

Extirpez  les  crreurs  funestes  ; 
Mais,  pour  Dieu,  soyez  bonnes  gens, 

Et,  si  V0U3  pouvez,  plus  modestes. 


AIGUES-MORTES. 

AIGUES-MORTES  lies,  a  decayed  and  silent  city,  among  its 
lagoons  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Lj'ons.  It  is  not  so 
decayed  or  so  silent  as  its  sisters,  the  once  rick  and  flourishing 
monastic  city  of  Maguelone  or  the  fortress-church  and  town  of 
Les  Saintes  Maries.  It  has  not  fallen  from  so  high  a  place  as 
Narbonue,  or  the  old  Greek  town  of 'Ayaft;  Tvx^y  now  Agde  the 
humble.  Nor  is  it  so  melancholy  as  any  of  these  places.  But 
it  is  as  quiet  and  dull  a  town  as  can  well  be  imagined,  interesting 
only  on  account  of  its  walls,  its  history,  and  its  position.  From 
a  commercial  point  of  view  it  may  be  compared  with  such  old 
ports  as  Lyme  Regis,  Boscastle,  or  Bridport,  in  whose  little 
harbours  there  are  always  lying  one  or  two  vessels  not  above  carry- 
ing potatoes,  coal,  or  stone  :  where  there  is  always  a  little  pretence 
at  trade,  and  a  make-believe  about  the  supplying  of  ships'  stores, 
and  a  faint  flavour  of  the  mercantile  marine.  Thus  at  Aigues- 
Mortes  there  is  always  a  bark  lying  in  the  "Grande  Robine" 
— the  canal  which  now  connects  it  with  the  sea :  there  are 
always  coils  of  rope  upon  the  quay,  and  always  two  or  three 
men  sleeping  in  the  shade.  But  in  considering  the  history  and  the 
position  of  Aigues-Mortes  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  any  of  the 
cities  round  about.  It  has  no  Phoctean  traditions  like  Agde  and 
Marseilles;  no  Phoenician  traditions  like  Narbonne;  no  Roman 
history  like  Nimes  and  Les  Salutes  Maries ;  no  mediaeval  greatness 
like  Aries  and  Avignon.  Nor  is  it  connected  with  those  early 
Christian  traditions  which  haunt  the  whole  of  Provence.  The  three 
Maries  when  they  landed  on  this  coast  left  it  on  the  left  hand; 
Martha  went  to  Tarascon ;  Lazarus  to  Marseilles ;  Mary  Magdalene 
to  Sainte  Baume ;  >Sarah,  their  servant,  remained  where  she  was ; 
none  of  them  founded  a  church  or  left  a  shrine  among  the  lonely 
itangs  of  Aigues-Mortes.  Charlemagne,  to  whom  everything  old  is 
attributed,  is  said  to  have  built  here  a  tower,  called  the  Tour 
Matalere,  for  the  protection  of  the  herds  and  shepherds,  but,  as 
there  was  nothing  to  steal  except  the  wild  cattle,  and  a  fringe  of 
lagoons  lay  between  the  land  and  the  sea,  probably  the  pirates  of 
the  Mediterranean  left  Aigues-Mortes  in  peace,  and  its  silence  w  is 
undisturbed  till  the  arrival  of  Louis  IX.  and  his  crusaders. 

When,  iu  the  year  1244,  King  Louis  took  the  cross,  the  first 
difficulty  which  he  encountered  was  that  he  had  no  port  on  the 
Mediterranean  at  which  to  collect  and  embark  his  troops.  Maguelone 
hacf  her  Bishop  for  Seigneur  ;  Narbonne  her  Viscount ;  Montpellier 
the  King  of  Aragon  :  Agde  and  St.  Gilles  the  Count  of  Toulouse  ; 
Marseilles  the  Count  of  Provence.    Aigues-Mortes  and  its  sur- 
rounding etan(js  belonged  to  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  Psalmodi, 
one  of  the  richest  monasteries  in  the  south  of  France.  Bat 
the  monks  were  ready  to  sell  the  place.     Louis  bought  it,  im- 
proved the  canal  between  Aigues-Mortes   and  the  sea,  if  it 
already  existed,  which  is  not  at  all  clear  (probably  there  was 
nothing  but  a  gran,  an  opening  into  the  sea  which  allowed 
fishing  boats  to  pass  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the  etang), 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt  the  Tour  Matalere,  and  thus  converted 
the  place  into  a  port  at  which  he  collected  his  fleet  and  em- 
barked his  troops.    In  fact,  Aigues-Mortes  sprang  into  existence 
as  raoidly  as  any  mushroom  city  among  the  mines  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.    As  yet,  however,  it  was  protected  b}'  nothing  except 
the  Tour  de  Constance,  which  had  replaced  the  Tour  Matalere,  and 
it  was  under  Philip  the  Bold  that  the  fortifications  were  planned 
and  built  by  the  architect  Boccauegra,  who  constructed  the  old 
mole  of  Genoa  and  rebuilt  the  city  gates,  with  other  great  works. 
Then  followed  for   Aigues-Mortes  a  hundred   years  of  great 
prosperity,  while  the  canal  remained  in  good  condition  and  the 
yrau  was  easy  of  access.     The  town  even  took  another  name 
and  called  itself  Bonaperforsa,  which,  however,  like  the  Roman 
names  applied  to  the  cities  of  the  Levant,  did  not  "  stick,"  and 
the  old  name  was  resumed.    Presently  the  canal  got  choked; 
there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  city, 
and  it  rapidly  decayed.     Its  churches,  houses,  and  buildings 
—everything  but  its  walls— fell  into  ruin,  and  except  when  the 
Burgundiaus  iu  1421  held  it  against  the  Royalists  and  there 
was  a  siege,  the  place  was  nothing  more  than  a  walled  hamlet  con- 
taining a  tew  herdsmen.  But  its  possibiUties  were  not  forgotten.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  old  canal  having  been  completely  filled 
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up  and  its  very  course  ^ofcliterated,  they  dag  a  new  one,  shorter  and 
more  convenient,  by  means  of  which,  when  Francis  I.  met 
Charles  V.,  the  sharps  of  the  latter  could  ss,il  up  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  land  tbeir  master  at  the  very  pates  of  the  town.  This, 
too,  experienced  the  same  fate  as  its  predecessor  ;  inundations 
shifted  the  sands;  the  canal  was  not  dredged,  and  gradually  silted 
up ;  it  became  impassable,  even  for  vessels  of  the  lightest  draught ; 
finally,  the  creation  of  a  new  port  at  Gette  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  Aigues-Mortes.  A  second  time  the  town  decayed  and  died,  yet 
there  was-a  partial  revival  when  the  third  canal,  that  still  exist- 
ing, was  owt  in  the  year  1725.  This  canal  is  still  open  ;  it  is  pro- 
tected b)'  two  high  chaitssecf^  and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  going  to 
Temain  open,  and,  were  ladea  sliips  to  bring  their  cargoes  to  Aigues- 
Alortes,  the  town  miu;ht  make  an  eliort  to  receive  them.  At  present, 
as  has 'been  already  said,  the  place  is  sleepy  and  quiet;  there  is 
neither  lile  nor  moveineEt  in  the  streets  ;  the  doors  stand  open, 
and  the  wumen  may  be  seen  at  work  within  the  houses ;  there 
is  a.' cafe  or  two,  but  no -sue  sits  at  the  tables:  there  are  no  indus- 
tries; tiie  only  trade  is  with  the  iialearic  Islands  for  oranges, 
and  they  collect  a  little  salt  in  their  marshes;  in  the  morning 
all  the<!)ld  men  ia  the  town  turn  out  and  walk  singly  one  after  the 
other,  each  man  with  a  pipe  in  hi-s  mouth,  round  the  walls,  not 
speakiag  to  one  another,  as  is  the  fashion  of  the  garrulous  French- 
man 'gf  the  north,  b'Jit  in  meditation.  It  is  a  dull  and  vacuous 
life.;  a  quiet  and  sleepy  town. 

The  walls  of  Aigues-Murtes  constitute  its  only  glory  at  the  pre- 
sent time.   They  stand  exactly  as  tk«y  were  built,  unaltered  and  un- 
touched, save  for  the  addition  of  certain  machicolations  and  the 
piercing  of  certain  new  meiirtricree^  there  has  been  no  restoration  ; 
the  stones  are  as  they  always  have  been  ;  no  ivy  climbs  over  them  ; 
no. grasses  and  tiowers  spring  up  between  them;  save  for  an  occa- 
sional tuft  of  stoneerop  they  are  as  "  clean  "  as  when  they  were 
first  laid  ;  the  fosse  is  tilled  up  and  laid  down  in  turf ;  there  is  no 
other  change  isi  the  nature  and  aspect  of  the  walls  since  they  were 
first  i)uilt.    They  &  foursquare  I9  the  cardinal  points,  in  shape 
a  right-angled  parallelogram.   On  the  north-east,  outside  the  town, 
is  the  railway  station,  with  one  or  two  new  houses.    With  the 
exception  of  these,    there   is   no  other  building  at  all  outside 
the  walls.    The  "«henal  uiaritime '' runs  parallel  with  the  west 
wall;  the  nortli,  in  which  is  .tl\e  principal  gate,  the  Porte  da 
Niniea,  looks  upon -a  broad  turfed  «pace,  planted  with  a  few  trees, 
beyond  which  is  another  canal.    The  south  side  looks  out  upon 
the  blue  and  shallow  waters  of  the  Etang  de  la  Ville,  across  which 
the  seagulls  are  liyiug ;  the  east  wall  looks  upon  the  broad  Camargue 
and  the  Sylve  Godesque.    The  stcnes  are  of  good  size  aad^e/t 
bossaye;  the  wall  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  crenelated,  and  pro- 
vided with  loEg  meurtrieres  ;   there  are  nine  ^ates  and  fifteen 
towers.    The  walk,  the  disposition  of  the  towers,  and  the  gates 
have  been  compai^ed  to  the  iortilications  of  Damietta,  AntToch, 
and  other  GrusadiDg  strongholds.    Jn  fact,  it  is  a  perfect  and  coui- 
plete  specimen,  with  the  e.vception  «f  the  ditch,  of  a  place  forti- 
fied according  to  tiie  ideas  of  the  thirteenth  century;  similar 
examples,  cot  so  perfect,  may  be  found  figured  in  liey's  Chateaux 
de  Syne.,  and  oncraust  not  Ibrget  Av,ignon  and  Carcassone.  What, 
however,  gives  a spseial  and  distinctive  character  to  Aigues-Mortes 
IS  the  gr'jat  Tour  de  Constance,  built  by  Louis,  which°stands  just 
outside  the  uorth-wsst  angle.    This  etronir  building,  in  this  detail 
reminding  one  of  .Galigiiys  tower  at  Chatillou  and  of  the  gate 
towers  at  Yilleneuve  lez  Avignon,  consists  of  two  great  vaulted 
chambers  oue  above  the  other.  A  circular  opening  in  the  tioor  of  the 
lower  chamber  gives  access  to  the  dungeeais  or  cisterns  or  magazines 
.below,  and  an  exactly  similar  opening  is  in  the  roof  of  both^cham- 
oers ;  galleries  run  roiLnd  the  two  chambers,  and  there  are  sf  veral 
small  rooms,  ovens,  kitchen,  a  chapel.    The  tower  is  surmounted  by 
.another  smaller  erection,  thirty-four  feet  high,  on  which  is  "  Charle- 
.magne's  bghthi0.use,"  in  other  words  an  iron  cage,  where  they  for- 
jnerly  hung  up  every  night  a  light.  This  tower,  built  at  a  time  when 
.the  art  ot  deleuce  was  superior  to  that  of  olience,  is  perfectly  provided 
-with  everything  which  a  besieger  would  have  expected  to  find 
Arrived  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  wall,  he  would  await  the 
lattliug  ot  bolts  about  his  armour  ;  nearer,  there  would  be  showers 
at  arrows ;  if  he  got  within  the  gates,  alter  receiving  the  thrusts  of 
many  pikes,  he  would  leel  the  molten  lead  flowing  down  his  valiant 
back  ;  it  he  penetrated  to  the  lower  chamber,  stones  would  be 
iiurled  down  upon  his  head.    One  knows  not  whether  b-lore 
the  days  of  gunpowder  this  tower  was  ever  taken  ;  probabIv"not 
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a  revival  of  the  last  century,  and  dates  only  from  the  time  when 
the  new  canal  was  cut  and  the  Graudu  Roi  opened.  One  would 
have  preferred,  within  such  walls,  such  narrow  and  winding  streets 
as  one  gets  at  Avignon,  Aries,  or  even  at  that  most  evil-smelling 
of  small  French  towns,  where  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  loved  to  stay, 
LTsle-sur-Sorgue.  Old  houses  with  balconies  and  gables  and 
carved  work  should  stand  within  those  walls ;  the  modern 
cluirches,  the  broad  streets,  the  brand-new  statue  of  the  Sainted 
King,  are  out  of  place.  And  there  is  another  curious  detail.  The 
stone  pavement  of  the  gates,  especially  the  princi[)al  ones,  will  be 
found  cut  deep  in  wheel  ruts,  a  proof  of  the  ancient  prosperity. 
Now  there  is  not  at  this  day  a  single  wheeled  vehicle  in  the  place, 
except  one  wheelbarrow  and  a  rattling,  rickety  omnibus  which 
conveys  the  rare  passenger  from  the  terminus  to  the  house  which, 
the  guide-books  venture  to  call  an  hotel. 

The  east  wall  of  the  town  Ijoks  out  upon  the  broad  plains  of 
the  Grande  and  the  Petite  Camargue,  the  Delta  of  the  Rhone. 
From  the  top  of  the  Tour  de  Constance  one  has  a  view  of  this 
strange  and  uninviting  district.  There  is  no  vegetation  except  the 
plants  which  grow  among  salt  marshes ;  the  broad  and  shallow 
waters  of  the  ctanys  are  not  relieved  by  a  single  sail ;  there  are 
few  trees  even  in  the  Sylve  Godesque,  formerly  a  forest  of  pine 
and  tamarisk  ;  herds  of  cattle  and  unbroken  horses  roam  about 
the  plains,  which  are  everywhere  cut  up  by  canals,  marshes,  and 
lagoons.  The  town  of  Aigues-Mortes,  without  suburbs,  without 
buildings  of  any  kind  outside  its  walls  (save  only  about  the  railway 
station),  stands  on  the  edge  of  this  great  plain,  much  as  Stone- 
heuge  stands  on  Salisbury  Plain,— solitary,  wonderful,  and  visible, 
while  one  is  yet  a  great  way  offj 


BEING  CRITICIZED, 


O  INGE  literature  began  authors  have  nevei'  ceased  to  speak  evil 
^  of  critics.  So  inveterate  is  this  habit  that,  if  a  critic  chances 
to  be  an  author  too,  he  divides  his  person,  as  it  were,  and,  in  his 
capacity  of  poet,  speidis  scornfully  of  the  reviewers  who  are  his 
comrades  in  his  business  of  reviewing.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
artists  and  authors  do  not  like  being  criticized  ;  and  yet  how  eager 
they  are  for  judgments  on  their  works!  Observe"  a  newspaper 
shop  or  stall  on  a  Saturday  morning.  A  gentleman  approaches  it 
with  eager  yet  furtive  air  ;  ho  buys  all  the  weekly  prints,  his  eyes 
rapidly  scan  the  lists  of  contents,  his  fingers  tremble  as  he  hastily 
and  nervously  tears  the  pages  apart.  He  is  an  author,  his  new- 
poem  or  novel  is  just  out,  and  he  is  anxiously  searching  for  those 
very  judgments  which  he  affects  to  despise.  Critics,  he  maintains, 
are  ignorant,  indolent,  irresponsible,  impotent,  and  often  malicious, 
let  reviews  are  what  his  soul  craves  for ;  and,  if  he  is  not  noticed 
111  some  journal,  how  the  author  will  pester  the  friends  of  the 
friends  ot  his  friends  to  secure  attention  for  his  work.  He  will 
even  write  letters  modestly  stating  what  he  conreivea  to  be  fi,« 
-strong  points  of  his  performance-his  manly  simplicity,  his  intncate 
art,  his  profound  contemplative  reflection,' his  iincea  and  aS 
passion     Well,  he  gets  reviewed  ;  and  yet  he  is  not  happy. 

La  Rochefoucauld  It  is,  we  think,  who  says  that  there  are  such 
things  as  good,  worthy,  meritorious  marriages,  but  no  such  tSn; 
as  a  delicious  marriage.    The  author  has  ml.ch  the  same  op  n  on 
about  criticism.    There  are  friendlv  r^viowc   f,.  v,! 
even  gushing,  fulsome,  and  aJuS^^S,  tr^f^eJ^S 
as  a  dehcious  review.    Even  if  i  r-.iilr.      „     i.  i  •  7  imng 
back,  or  hesitate  some  dislike  h;  cannof  L  th   ""ZJrf  .f''"" 
select  all  the  points  for  pra  se  wS  in  the  ,?,t  • 
deserve  praise.  \l  whole  journar  could  not  .n,^^  ^.^ 
needed  to  please  some  authors.    ICe  L  t^^^^^^^  '^'^^^ 
fer  what  is  coarsely  and  obscurely  calK"  sfatino        o''"^^  P"'" 
and  temperate  review.    The  "  slating,  "  ti,/,     V  t',' ?  J^^icious 
auribute'd  to  the  jealousy' and  htefof  stie'o"  ''"'"^ 


the  temperate  review,  es'pecially  if 'it'ba 
^1T!^J  ''°'}''^'^.''  ^o^-jWe  suspicion  that  the  author 


lous  rival.  But 
written  by  a  personal 
is  not  really  a 


miracle  of  genius,  and  this  is  not  lightly  to  be  bor 

in  the  nature  ot  things  criticism  can  never  reallv  1.,        c  . 
to  the  criticized.    The  thin,  is  imno^s^  ^^Jj  t^ff^S 


taken,  and  nothing  is  said  about  the  tower.    There  was  a  "-ood 
deal  ot  fighting  here  during   the  sixteenth-century  re'i.riousi 
wars,  but  by  this  time  such  a  tower  had  lost  its  imporFance 
and  was  no  longer  an  impregnable  stronghold;  and  after  the  re 
vocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  the  Tour  de  Constance  was  used 
lor  the  imprisonment  of  Huguenot  ladies.    We  have  said  that  the 
town  contains  no  old  buildings.    This  fact,  indeed,  produces  a 
most  remarkaole  impression.    Within  this  absolutely  perfect  shell 
this  monument  live  hundred  years  old,  this  quadrangle  whose  stones! 
though  they  lack  the  moss  and  ivy  of  Chepstow  or  Rao-Ian  have 
yet  the  umnistakable  cachet  of  antiquity,  there  is  a  little  'sleenv 
town  as  regularly  built  as  Philadelphia, '^ith  broad  clean  stS 
and  small  modern  houses  ;  tliere  is  not,  except  one  house  of  the 
teenth  century  and  a  small  church  ,t«wer,  a  single  old  building  oUny 
of  ttlf  f^'"',''''?        l^oyses,  the  churche,s,  the  town  halls 

stxttil'"''?'^  ""^  ^  '  those  0  he 

sixteenth  and  seventeenth  .P     One    may  as  w.ll  ask  where  are 

ion  anH '1  °'  ^^^^'^'T  ■  '^^'^  times  0    luse,  i  lie 

im  and  decay  when  the  canal  ^as  choked;  the  present  town 


has;oeen  full  of  his  topic  for  months  or  years.^He  has  thought^fi; 

"  has  sought  illus- 
'om_  every  field  of 


first  when  he  wakens,  last  before  he  sleeps.    He  has  sought  ."ll 
trations  after  the  manner  of  the  Matinian  bee  fro^  eyefy  L 
^      ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^.^        reflection  S£ 


was  thouo-ht 


still 


waters  of  his  thought,  and,  like  evprv  nno      1       1  r  - 

himself,  his  notion!,.  \U..r:.u  lT.^l  }"^^'  ^}^'      ideal  of 


iiimselt,  his  notions,  his  style,  which  invW-,Uu  7' T  ^^^^^  °^ 
most  sympathetic  r^viewe'r.  '  The  I  i^ivS  Vo  a °'  ''f 
where  the  author  gave  months  or  vphvc"  ti-         ,  ? 

hundred  other  matters,  much  mm-e  l^tJ  '!  T'^  ]l  ^' 
a  master  of  the  subject;  treaterhe     al  nS 

antagonistic  theory  and  then  he  s  es   wS  o?^"  r  '^^ 

sSn^sfir        r  ^^^^ 

SthoS-^^^^^^ 

spirit,  he  makes  a  renk  i  ,  fi      '       '  •       '"^'^^'^  ^'^^  scientific 

cannot   even   remember  the  colour 
eyes,  or  the  name  of  his  first  lover 


a  bungler  that 
own  heroine's 


of  his        _   ^ 

But  the  novelist  never,  or 
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very  rarely,  "  answers  back."  He  can  trust  that  excellent  patient 
puV)lic  of  his — a  public  which  does  not  stick  at  tritles,  and  easily 
recoiruizes  the  dark  heroine  of  volume  3,  though  she  was  a  blonde 
in  t!ie  first  volume,  and  a  brown  beauty  in  the  second.  The  poet, 
loo,  unless  he  is  very  young,  rarely  replies  to  criticism.  We  have 
known  one  make  a  terrible  clamour  because,  after  he  had  revelled 
iu  the  applause  of  criticism,  a  rude  reviewer  bluntly  declared  that 
he  was  no  poet  at  all.  But,  as  a  rule,  when  the  poet  scathes  his 
Clitic  he  does  so  in  verse;  heriposts  in  burning  numbers.  lie  declares 
that  dank  locks  wave  around  the  brow  of  his  adversary,  who  may 
very  possibly  prove  to  be  a  bald  man  after  all.  lie  avers  that  he 
revels  in  blame ;  what  he  cannot  forgive  is  praise.  The  poet  on  the 
war-path  is  a  delightful  spectacle  to  the  malicious  critic,  so  Irank, 
yet  so  feeble,  is  his  display  of  irritation.  The  novelist  is  more 
cunning  offence,  and,  when  hard  hit,  draws  a  fancy  sketch  of  his 
reviewer  as  second  villain  in  his  next  romance.  Such  are  the 
various  modes  of  retaliation  by  which  the  lordly  author  shows 
that  the  reviewer's  arrow  has  not  missed  its  mark. 

These  exjwdients — rejoinder,  swift  scathing  iambics,  caricature 
— are  reserved  by  the  author  for  severe  cases,  where  his  vanity  is 
really  hard  hit.  As  a  rule,  criticism  annoys  more  feebly.  Perhaps 
the  most  irritating  thing  to  an  author  is  to  find  a  critic  compiling 
a  review  "out  of  the  book,"'  writing  as  if  he  knew  all  about  a  ' 
topic  of  which  he  has  really  heard  for  the  Crst  time,  and  ending  | 
by  dismissing  the  author  as  a  harmless  drudge.  It  is  scarcely  j 
more  pleasing  to  read  a  hurried  abstract  of  one's  own  preface.  The  i 
hasty  writer  of  short  not'ces  seldom  gets  further  than  the  preface,  1 
if  there  is  one.  If  there  is  none,  he  mentions  the  subjecl  of  the 
work,  and  throws  in  a  few  laudatory  commonplaces.  The -review 
by  a  personni  enemy  is  commonly  spoiled  by  its  too  obvious 
aniinii.s.  The  critic  is  too  eager  to  oil'eiid  and  overshoots  his  mark ; 
very  probably,  too,  he  is  ignorant,  and  blunders  anuisiiiglj'.  But, 
whatever  authors  may  think,  there  are  prob.ibly  many  j-ears 
iu  which  no  review  appears  that  is  inspired  by  personal  malice. 
Authors  do  not  readily  believe  this.  On  reading  a  thoroughly 
hostile  review,  their  lirst  sensation  is  one  of  bewildered  surprise. 
Can  there  exist,  they  ask  themselves,  a  being  who  sees  things  with 
such  distorted  vision?  Is  there  verily  a  creature  in  human 
semblance  who  thinks  me  a  ninny,  and  my  work  a  failure  ?  When 
it  is  realized  that  these  sad  things  are  really  thus,  the  author  con- 
siders within  himself  "  Whom  have  I  olleuded!-"'  lie  selects  a 
probable  enemy  from  his  list  of  foes,  and  very  likely  goes  about 
maligning  some  innocent  person  who  never  even  read  his  pro- 
ductions. Sometimes  feuds  are  thus  begotten  ;  ink-feuds  like  the 
ancient  blood-feuds.  In  the  Saga  of  Burnt  Njal  we  read  how 
Hrutt  slew  Kar,  and  Skarphedia  slew  Ilrutt,  and  Kali  slew 
Skarphediu,  and  so  on  for  a  dozen  or  more  murders.  Iu  literature 
the  time  has  been  when  Jones  was  suspected  of  "  slating Smith, 
whereon  Smith  "slated"  Jones,  and  was  fallen  on  by  Brown,  who 
agidu  became  the  victim  of  Bobinsou,  while  all  the  time  Smith 
was  quite  innocent  of  the  original  oll'ence.  But  these  things  were 
iu  the  old  heroic  days  of  Thackeray's  Mr.  Ijludyer. 

When  an  author  is  severely  reviewed,  his  own  personal  feelings 
arc  hurt  first,  if  he  has  any  feelings  to  hurt.  There  are  hardened 
writers  who  do  not  care  one  straw  what  is  said  about  their  works 
in  the  press.  They  have  their  public,  and  praise  or  dispraise  leaves 
them  unmoved.  They  do  not  even  read  criticisms,  but  pitch  them 
disdainfully  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  These  are  happy  men. 
As  time  goes  on  even  their  relations  and  friends,  the  people  who 
give  the  sting  to  unfavourable  criticism,  tind  tliat  it  is  useless  to 
condole  with  them.  They  go  their  way  unmolested,  and  have 
attained  to  literary  ataraaia,  the  ideal  of  the  lipicurean.  But 
these  philosophers  are  rare  ;  and  the  ordinary  author  sullers  most 
from  his  brothers,  his  sisters,  his  cousins,  and  men  at  his  Oiub. 
lie  sees  a  friend  reading  the  "  Palladium,"  and  marks  the  happy 
grin  on  his  amiable  features.  lie  knows  that  the  friend  will  come 
up  and  condole  with  him  on  that  "  outrageous  attack."  Even  if 
there  be  fiiends  with  more  tact,  the  wincing  author  detects  con- 
scious reserve  in  their  silence. 

It  is  an  unfortunate,  but  notorious,  thing  that  really  great 
writers  seldom  attain  to  "  the  wise  inditi'erence  of  the  wise  "  to 
criticiiiu.  There  is  Ouida,  for  example.  She  frequently  utters  a 
biief  ciy  of  anguish,  through  one  cr  other  journal,  when  she  has 
been  the  victim  of  the  scoffer.  George  Eliot  sometimes  acknow- 
ledged in  published  letters  that  unfriendly  criticisms  were  kept  out 
of  her  sight;  as  we  believe,  indeed,  that  they  rarely  reach  a 
statesman  who  is  the  butt  of  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
Tories.  Yet  there  are  manifest  tokens  iu  2'heophrasius  Such  that 
the  author  of  Adam  Bale  had  picked  up,  and  was  trying  to  throw 
back,  the  assegai  of  at  least  one  critical  assailant.  The  tuiilice  of 
a  pseudonymous  scribbler  notoriously  gave  deep  annoyance  to  a 
late  distinguished  wiiter.  Mr.  Thackeray's  sensitiveness  to  criti- 
cism was  not  only  unconcealed  from  his  fiiends,  but  is  frequently 
exposed  in  his  liuundahout  Papers,  and  other  passages  iu  his 
works.  It  seems  strange  that  a  man  should  not  have  felt  secure 
in  his  eminence— iu  the  set/es  quicta  high  above  the  iilain  on  which 
small  folk  bustle,  andshriek,aud  push,aud  anxiously  advertise  them- 
selves. But  any  miserable  creeping  thing  of  literature  could  sting 
one  of  the  greatest  modern  men  of  letters,  and  this  sensitive- 
ness seems  to  be  an  almost  essential  weakness  in  people  of  genius. 
The  author  or  artist  who  looks  on  literature  or  art  as  a  profession  by 
which  he  wins  his  bread,  a  profession  in  the  exercise  of  which  he 
mustolten  fall  far  below  his  best  powers,  can  be  iudillerent  enough 
to  criticism.  It  may  even  teach  him  something,  may  make 
him  collect  his  forces  again,  and  give  new  direction  and  fresh 
impetus  to  his  efl'ort.    But  in  men  of  genius  there  remains  much 


of  the  child,  and  of  the  eternal  child  this  sensitiveness  is  part. 
Dogs  and  children  do  not  forgive  or  overlook  ridicule,  which  work- 
ing men  of  letters  can  regard  as  harmless  chaff,  but  which  workers 
of  real  genius  resent  with  an  extraordinary  excitement.  Mr.  Carlyle 
obviously  never  forgave  De  Quincey,  and  probably  Lamb  had  not 
treated  him  with  awful  seriousness  in  conversation.  His  resent- 
ment was  immortal,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  more  good-natured 
writers  of  genius  is  often  as  easily  ruffled,  and  as  slow  to  be 
appeased,  as  even  the  vanity  of  a  minor  poet.  People  bear  criticism 
most  easily  who  have  least  self-consciousness,  and  who  can  assure 
themselves  that  the  world  is  paying  very  little  attention  to  them 
and  their  concerns. 


GENERAL  KAUFMAXX. 

^I^IIE  death  of  General  Kaufmann,  who  for  fifteen  years  has 
-L  bjen  the  King  of  North- Western  Asia,  demands,  as  far  as  the 
dead  man  personally  is  concerned,  but  brief  mention,  and  that  not 
uncomplimentary,  from  Englishmen.  "  This  ghastly,  thin-faced 
time  of  ours"  may  be  an  extravagant  expression  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's,  but  it  expresses  in  an  extravagant  way  an  actual 
limitation  on  the  irregular  processes  by  which  men  attain  greatness. 
To  put  the  great  conquerors  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages  who 
fought  for  their  own  hands  out  of  the  question,  General 
Kaufmann  may  rank  with  all  due  ditl'erence  of  degree  with 
Cortes  and  with  Warren  Hastings.  His  methods  do  not  look 
very  well  beside  those  of  the  great  Spaniard ;  they  will  hardly 
stand  comparison  even  with  those  of  the  object  of  Whig 
hatred  and  slander  in  the  last  century.  But  he  was  an  open 
enemy  to  the  English  nation,  and  a  faithful  servant  to  his  own 
muster,  and  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  him.  Personally  he  was 
one  of  the  not  infrequent  instances  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
that  the  carriere  ouverte  au.r  ttdents  is  never  so  thoroughly  open  as 
under  a  despotism.  Without  any  advantages  of  birth,  he  attained 
a  position  which  of  its  kind  no  man  of  his  time  not  born  to  some 
hereditary  claim  on  the  world  has  equalled.  The  vast  and 
shadowy  monarchies  of  Central  Asia  which  had  defied  the  power 
of  England  and  Kussia  alike  crumbled  before  him.  Eor  a  time  he 
was  the  king-maker  of  half  a  continent,  and  it  was  not  till  Lord 
Beacoustield's  Government  interposed  with  a  Thus  far  and  no 
further  that  his  career  was  stopped.  Working  his  way  up  in  the 
Russian  engineer  service,  he  hrst  acquired  prominence  in  the 
Armenian  department  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  one  in  which, 
owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  England  and  the  jealousy  of 
France,  Russia  had  not  altogether  the  worst.  Then  he  had  for 
more  than  a  decade  administrative  work  to  perform,  and  performed 
it  well.  When  he  was  a  man  of  fifty  years  old  he  was  appointed 
to  the  control  of  Russian  interests  in  Turkestan,  a  quarter  where 
for  a  loug  time  little  but  disaster  had  attended  the  Russian  arms, 
though  latterly  some  successes  had  been  gained.  In  this  post  he 
remained  till  his  death,  and  the  matter  which  is  of  importance  to 
Englishmen  is  to  note  the  events  of  the  fifteen  years  which  have 
passed  since  his  appointment  in  lS67,the  changes  iu  the  map  of 
Asia  which  he  brought  about,  and  the  relations  of  those  changes 
to  home  politics. 

In  1867  Russian  rule  in  Western  Asia  was  still  practically  con- 
fined to  provinces,  Sib  rian  and  other,  which  had  been  won 
long  years  before.    A  con.-idera'ole  debatable  land,  indeed,  inter- 
vened between  liussian  territory  and  that  of  the  independent 
Khanates  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Khokand,  with  the  Ameer- 
dom  of  Afghanistan,  which  lay  behind  them  on  the  west, 
and   the   temporarily  independent  region   of  Kashgar,  which 
backed  them  on  the  east.     Reconnaissances  of  one  kind  and 
another  had  pushed  the  Russian  dominion  in  a  wedge  between 
Bokhara  and  Khokand,  had  more  or  less  enveloped  the  Aral  Sea, 
and  had  begun  to  threaten  the  Khanates  themselves.    The  terri- 
tory of  Tashkend,  now  the  capital  of  Russian  Tartary,  had,  after 
various  vicissitudes,  been  finally  annexed  some  two  years  before 
General  Kaufmann's  arrival.    This  had  brought  on  a  ferment  in 
Bokhara,  the  result  of  which  was  a  war  with  Russia  and  the 
battle  of  Idjar  in  1866,  in  which  the  Bokharians  were  completely 
defeited.    But  when  next  year  General  Kaufmann  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  the  five  Powers  of  Central  Asia  were  prac- 
tically intact ;  only  the  fringes  of  Turkestan,  the  coasts  of  the 
Caspian  and  the   Aral  Sea,  with  certain  spurs  of  territories 
furtlier  advanced,  were  lUissian.    The  new  Governor-General 
set  to  work  resolutely  and  .systematically.     The  strength  of 
the   Central    Asian   Khanates   iu   position    and   in  numbers 
was  great  ;   but  they  were  divided,  they  were   destitute  of 
generals  and  modern  appliances  of  war,  and  they  had  no  backer 
m  any  ]']uropean  Power,     The  campaign  against  J3okhara  was 
vigorously  folfowed  up,  and  in  less  than  two  years  from  General 
Kaufmann's  advent  the  Khanate  was  at  the  feet  of  Russia.  The 
territory  of  Zarafshan,  with  the  famous  city  of  Samarkand,  became 
actually  Russian  ;  the  rest  of  the  Khan's  dominions  subsided  into  a 
kind  of  protected  condition,  which  was  equivalent  to  annexation, 
and  has  since  passed  still  more  definitely  into  that  status.  The 
proceeding  might,  indeed,  have  been  interfered  with ;  for  there  was 
a  Bokharian  party  of  independence,  and  Shere  Ali,  whose  frontiers 
had  by  recent  conquests  been  brought  to  march  with  Bokhara,  was 
auxiuiis  to  interfere.    But  Lord  Mayo  was  not  empowered  to  offer 
him  any  support,  and  the  plan  broke  down.    For  some  years  no 
very  de"cided  forward  movement  was  made.    Treaties  of  commerce 
were  entered  into  with  Khoka«d— that  is  to  say,  with  the  portion 
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of  it  which  was  not  already  annexed— the  Government  of  the 
new  provinces  was  systematized  and  strengthened;  and  the 
wastes  between  Orenburg-  and  Tashkend  were  studded  with  forts 
and  relay-stations.  But  time  was  taken  before  a  further  springy. 
That  spring  was  at  last  made  in  1S73  in  Khiva.  All  the  world 
romembers  how  Lord  Granville  was  befooled;  how  Count 
Schouvaloli"  made  professions  which  have  since  been  almost 
literally  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  Tekke  conquests ;  how  the 
Itussians,  after  not  a  few  risks  which  the  slightest  support  to  the 
Khivans  would  have  sufficed  to  decide  disastrously  against  the  in- 
vaders, entered  and  held  Khiva.  The  gain  in  this  case  was  much 
jiiore  than  was  at  once  apparent.  For  the  vague  and  elastic 
dominions  of  the  Khan  included,  rather  more  than  any  other 
lecoo'nized  sovereign's  dominions  included,  the  coveted  oases  of  the 
.Southern  Turkomans  which  commanded  the  direct  route  to  India 
from  the  Caspian.  But  they  were  separated  from  those  oases  by 
terrible  deserts,  and  were  practically  independent,  and  no 
immediate  attempt  was  made  to  seize  the  Western  route  to 
Ilaiat,  doubtless  because  theoretically  this  route  came  within  the 
range  of  the  Government  of  the  Caucasus  rather  than  of  that  of 
Tashkend.  General  Kaufmaun,  however,  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way.  In  1875  the  last  vestige  of  anything  but  a  phantom 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  Khan  of  Khokand  was  done  away, 
and  the  third  of  the  Central  Asian  Khanates  became  Russian. 
But  at  this  point  the  Russo-German  General's  luck  turned.  He 
had  scored  three  games  out  of  the  rubber  of  five  which  was  to 
bring  him  to  the  gates  of  India  ;  but  the  two  most  important, 
Afghanistan  and  Kashgar,  remained  to  be  played.  Hitherto  he 
Jiad  to  deal  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  for  the  first  Ministry 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  practically  moribund  when  he  entered  on  his 
ollice.  His  Khokand  proceedings,  moreover,  were  at  any  rate 
plausibly  covered  by  former  treaties  and  undertakings.  But  from 
1875  onward  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  He  succeeded 
in  lurins:  Shere  Ali  to  his  ruin,  but  with  no  gain,  but  rather  serious 
loss  to  Russia,  and  the  reparation  of  this  check — the  conquest  of  the 
AkhalTekkes — was  not  achieved  by  him,  though  it  would  never  have 
been  dreamt  of  but  for  his  previous  achievements.  On  Kashgar, 
despite  the  inviting  disorder  which  followed  the  death  of  the 
Atalik  Ghazi,  ho  did  not  dare  to  make  any  attempt ;  and  he  had 
the  mortitication  of  seeing  the  despised,  and  apparently  eftete. 
Government  of  China  reconquer  a  province  under  his  very  eyes, 
and  buy  back,  it  is  true  at  a  dear  price,  the  neighbouring  district 
■of  Kuldja.  China,  indeed,  could  never  appear  to  a  Russian  general 
to  be  dangerous  in  the  same  way  as  England.  But  General 
Kaufmann,  than  whom  no  mau  living  probably  knew  the  Asiatic 
character  better,  must  have  known  perfectly  well  that  the  igno- 
minious retreat  from  Ai'ghauistan,  the  abstinence  from  Kashgar, 
and  the  surrender  of  Kuldja,  would  be  taken  all  along  the  slopes 
of  that  backbone  of  the  world  which  runs  from  the  Caspian  to 
the  Straits  of  Behring,  as  Russian  defeats.  He  knew  also  that 
the  only  makeweight  to  those  defeats,  though  impossible,  save  for 
bis  e.xploits,  was  not  of  his  acquiring,  and  the  thought  must 
have  been  bitter  to  him.  After  ten  years  of  unchecked  progress 
he  had  been  driven  back  by  an  English  Minister,  and  his  protec- 
tion had  proved  latal  to  his  protc;/e. 

Yet,  though  this  check  (neutralized,  as  far  as  national  interests 
'go,  to  a  gre.-it  extent  since  by  the  folly  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
aucces-sois)  happened  to  General  Kaufmann,  there  are  few  names 
which  will  rank  higher  than  his  in  the  list  of  those  who  have 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  Russian  Empire.     Though  his 
exploits  as  a  soldier  will  not  compare  for  a  moment  with  those  of 
I'askiewitch,  the  mere  gain  of  ground  which  he  set  to  the  credit 
■of  hisemployer  dwarfs  the  Trans-Caucasian  conquests  of  the  Russian 
hero  of  hfty  years  ago  to  nothing.  It  is  not  easy  to  reduce  advances 
of  territory  in  these  vague  regions  to  clear  arithmetical  expres- 
sions.   But  it  may  be  said  generally,  without  fear  of  inaccuracy, 
that  the  space  of  the  earth  s  surface  which  General  Kaufmann 
<added  to  the  Czar's  dominions  extended  to  full  five  degrees  of 
latitude  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  fifteen  of  longitude  from 
€ast  to  west.     A  great  mountain  in  Ferghana,  twenty-three 
thousand  feet  high,  standing  at  the  extremity  of  this  annexed 
territory,  and  bearing  his  name,  dominates  the  Pamir  plateau, 
which  stretches  to  the  gates  of  India,  and  looks  directly  down  on 
the  westernmost  possessions  of  China.    When  be  entered  office, 
if  supiiie  iuditierence  could  ever  be  justifiable,  the  iuditierence  of 
the  Indian  backward  school  was  to  a  certain  extent  justifiable. 
India  had  beyond  its  first  enceinte  of  hills  and  snows  a  zone  of 
independent  and  fiercely  fanatical  Powers,  who  might  be  trusted 
to  oppose  invasion  from  one  side  as  vigorously  as  invasion  from 
another.    The  patient  energy  of  Kaufmann  melted  this  zone  as 
the  sun  melts  snow.    It  is  now  almost  entirely  gone,  and,  but 
for  the  late  Ministry,  it  would  be  gone  altogether.    It  is  said,  and 
it  is  very  likely  true,  that  he  was  a  very  expensive  lieutenant, 
lie  kept  a  kind  of  quasi-regal  court  at  Tashkend,  he  subsidized 
native  princes  and  princelets  lavishly,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to 
disgust  his  subordinates  by  insisting  on  economical  administration, 
and  he  was  very  much  less  careful  about  making  his  conquests  pay 
than  about  making  them.    But  in  this  last  he  may  be  thought 
not  altogether  to  have  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Con- 
siderations as  to  his  probable  successor  and  his  policy  are  of  less 
importance  here  than  considerations  of  what  General  Kaufmaun 
liimse.f  did  and  how  be  did  it.    "What  he  did  we  have  shown, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  tolerable  clearness.    How  be  did  it, 
•■ind  how   he  did  not  do   that  in  which  he  tailed,  may  be 
expouaded  still  more  simply.    Whenever  he  met  with  English 
politicians  who,  like  Lord  Granville  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  were 


to  be  amused  with  easily  made  and  easily  broken  assurances,  or 
who,  like  Lord  Hartington,  simply  refused  to  be  bothered  about 
the  matter,  and  took  the  words  of  other  people  that  it  was  all 
right,  then  crowns  fell  before  him  like  Tarquin's  poppies.  When 
he  met  a  stout  resistance,  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, then  he  was  bafiled  at  once.  His  own  deeds  and  the  laches 
of  those  who  did  not  oppose  him  have  altered  the  situation.  It  is 
now  possible  for  a  Russian  Governor  of  Turkestan  to  do  more 
harm  to  England,  by  organizing  and  arranging  what  England  baa 
let  his  predecessor  seize,  than  by  trying  a  dangerous,  and  probably- 
premature,  advance.  But,  when  that  advance  is  made,  it  will  be 
the  last  but  one.  General  Kaufmann  has  covered,  and  enabled 
General  Skobelefi'  to  cover,  all  the  stages  up  to  the  penultimate. 


THE  EDDYSTOXE  LIGHTHOUSE. 

THE  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
lighthouse  on  the  Eddystone  rock  in  1879,  has  now,  with  all 
due  pomp  and  circumstance,  lit  up  the  lantern  for  its  first 
burning,  and  the  new  beacon  has  finally  superseded  tbe  old, 
which  is  darkened  for  good  and  ever.  Smeaton's  famous  tower  is 
not,  however,  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  absolute  ruin,  or  to  disappear 
altogether  when  the  rocks  underneath  it  give  way.  The  quaint 
idea  of  erecting  the  upper  part  of  it  on  the  Hoe  is  to  be  carried 
out,  and  one  half  of  it  is  tlius  to  form  a  permanent,  if  somewhat 
grotesque,  memorial  to  the  genius  of  the  great  engineer.  "Whether 
this  tribute  is  the  most  fitting  that  could  be  paid,  and  whether  the 
half-tower  will  not  have  a  rather  ludicrous  appearance,  it  may  not 
be  easy  to  say ;  but  certainly  some  tribute  was  due  to  the  memory 
of  the  man  who  showed  such  marvellous  skill  and  perseverance  ia 
erecting  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  Happily,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  Plymouth  memorial,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
tbe  appropriateness  of  another  tribute  of  an  utterly  dillerent  kind 
which  his  memory  has  just  received.  Two  writers,  Mr.  E.  Price 
Edwards  and  Mr.  T.  Williams,  who  have  recently  published  a 
book  on  the  Eddystone  Lighthouses  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.), 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  produced  their  work  at  a 
very  opportune  time.  In  a  small  volume  the  former  describes 
the  tower  which  the  engineer  of  the  Trinity  Board  has  planned 
and  raised,  while  the  latter  gives  an  abridgment  of  Smeaton's 
narrative  ;  and  both  description  aud  narrative  will  not  improbably 
find  readers. 

These,  however,  though  they  will  find  a  good  deal  to  interest 
them  in  the  book,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  at  the  outset  by  a 
curious  mistake  which  the  writers  have  made.    They  have  re- 
versed the  natural  and  obvious  order  which  should  have  been  fol- 
lowed.   The  historical  part  of  the  work  should  have  been  first, 
not  second,  as  for  some  unaccountable  reason  it  is  placed.  The 
error,  however,  though  much  afiecting  literary  symmetry,  is  not  a 
grave  one,  as  all  that  the  reader  has  to  do  is  to  be  more  logical  thaa 
the  authors,  and  to  begin  with  the  second  part  of  their  work, 
which  consists  of  Mr.  Williams's  abridgment  of  Smeaton's  narra- 
tive.   As  a  general  rule,  abridgments  of  famous  narratives  are  to 
be  severely  condemned.    Such  books  should  be  read  as  written  by 
the  authors,  and  not  clipped  and  mutilated  according  to  the  fancies 
of  a  latter-day  editor.    Exceptions  to  this  rule  may,  however,  be 
made  in  some  cases,  and  Smeaton's  book  may  perhaps  be  profit- 
ably  shortened.    He  had  a  marvellous  constructive  genius,  and 
sometimes  he  could  describe  as  well  as  he  could  design,  and  write 
with  perspicuity  and  force ;  but  often  his  literary  work  was  as 
loose  as  his  mechanical  work  was  compact,  and  it  must  be  said 
that  his  stately  folio  is  sometimes  not  a  little  tedious.  Mr. 
Williams  omits  Book  I.  containing  the  disquisition  on  lighthouses, 
the   description   of  the   Eddystone   rocks,  and  the  history  of 
W'instanley  and  Rudyerd's  lighthouses,  and  he  is  right  in  doing 
so;  for  some  of  the  matter  is  not  now  of  value,  and,  though  the 
history  of  the  two  towers  is  highly  interesting,  it  has  been  re- 
peated so  often  that  every  one  must  be  acquainted  with  it. 
Nobody  can  want  to  hear  again  that  marvellous  tale  about  the 
man  who  swallowed  molten  lead.    Mr.  Williams,  while  omitting 
this  book,  has  been  careful  not  to  excise  too  much  in  other  parts 
of  the   volume,  aud  has   carried  his  reverence  for  Smeaton's 
text  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  preserve  his  quaint  capitals  and 
italics.    Although  he  has  made  the  mistake  of  slightly  altering 
the  headings  of  some  of  the  chapters,  the  reader  need  not  fear 
that  the  original  work  has  been  unduly  tampered  with,  and 
perhaps  some  who  make  their  first  acquaintance  with  Smeaton 
m  Mr.  Williams's  abridgment  may  wisli  that  he  had  abridged 
a  little  more.    The  great  engineer  thought  it  necessary  in  writing 
to  give  all  possible  information,  stopping  even  to  record  tbe 
hesitation  of  a  weak-minded  mason  who  was  not  sure  about 
being  able  to  execute  a  large  amount  of  granite  work,  narrating 
at  length  what  happened  at  his  interviews  with  the  proprietors, 
and  telling  of  every  petty  incident  connected  with  the  work. 
Some  of  this  detail  is  rather  wearisome.    What  is  really  interest- 
ing is  hL3  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  thought  out  the 
problem  that  had  been  placed  before  him,  of  the  execution  of  the 
more  ditficult  parts  of  the  work,  aud  of  his  own  very  narrow 
escape  from  death  when  the  Neptune  Buss  was  carried  out  to  sea. 
One  thing  connected  with  the  designing  of  the  lighthouse  as  de- 
scribed by  him  is  well  worthy  of  notice  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  no  need  to  speak  of  his  marvellously  ingenious  idea  of  dove- 
tailing  (we  use  his  own  italics)  the  stones,  as  this  has  been  de- 
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scribed  again  and  again  ;  but  what  he  states  about  the  form  of  his 
tower  should  be  recalled  now  that  a  new  lighthouse  has  been 
erected.  iSpeaking  of  the  manner  in  which  ho  planned  the 
Eddystone  tower  timeaton  says : — 

On  this  occasiou,  the  natural  ligure  of  the  waist  or  bole  of  a  large  spread- 
ing Oak,  presented  itself  to  my  imagination.  Let  us  for  a  moment  con- 
sider this  tree  :  supiiose  at  twelve  or  lifteen  feet  above  its  base,  it  branches 
out  in  every  direction,  and  forms  a  large  bushy  top,  as  we  often  observe. 
This  top,  when  full  of  leaves,  is  subject  to  a  very  gi'eat  inipulso  from  the 
agitation  of  violent  winds  ;  yet  partly  by  its  elasticity,  and  partly  by  the 
natural  strength  ansitig  from  its  ligure,  it  resists  tliem  nil,  even  for  ages, 
till  the  gradual  decay  of  the  material  diminishes  the  coherence  of  the  parts, 
and  tbey  suli'er  piecemeal  by  the  violence  ;  but  it  is  very  rare  that  wc 
hear  of  such  a  tree  being  torn  up  bj'  the  roots.  Let  us  now  consider  its  par- 
ticular figure.  Connected  with  its  roots,  which  lie  hid  below  ground,  it 
rises  from  the  surface  thereof  with  a  large  swelling  b:ise.  wliicli  at  the 
height  of  one  diameter  is  generally  reduced  by  an  elegant  curve,  concave  to 
the  eye,  to  a  diameter  less  hy  at  least  one-third,  and  sometimes  to  half  of 
its  original  base.  From  thence  its  taper  diminishing  more  slow,  its  sides 
hy  degrees  come  into  a  perpendicular,  and  for  some  height  form  a 
cj-linder.  .  .  . 

It  is  farther  observable,  in  the  insertions  of  the  boughs  of  trees  into  the 
bole,  or  of  the  branches  iuto  the  boughs  (_which  is  generally  at  an  oblique 
angle),  that  those  insertions  are  made  by  a  swelling  curve,  of  the  same 
nature  a»  that  wherewith  the  tree  rises  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  that  the 
greatest  Ruhe  or  Swiip  •of  this  curve,  is  that  wliicli  fdls  up  the  obtuse 
angle ;  while  the  acute  angle  is  Idled  up  with  a  much  quicker  curve,  or 
sweep  of  a  less  liadius.  I  immediately  rough-turned  a  piece  of  wood,  with 
a  small  degree  of  tapering  aljove  ;  and  leaving  matter  enough  below,  I 
fitted  it  to  the  oblique  surface  of  a  block  of  wood,  somewhat  resembling 
the  sloping  surface  of  the  Edystonc  Eock ;  and  soon  found,  that  by 
reconciling  Curves,  I  could  adapt  every  part  of  the  base  upon  the  rock  to 
the  reguUulv  turned  tapering  body,  and  so  as  to  make  a  ligure  not  un- 
graceful ;  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  the  idea  of  great  lirmness  and 
iolidit^-. 

These  words  have  often  been  quoted,  but  there  is  no  harm  in 
quoting  them  again  ;  for,  as  we  have  just  said,  tbey  are  well  worth 
attention  now.  fSmeaton  .'seized  a  happy  analogy  iu  nature's  work, 
and  designed  his  form  from  it.  lie  lound  that  the  form  which 
"was  strongest  was  also  a  very  graceful  form.  Now,  of  course, 
different  ide.is  prevail,  and,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  the  tower 
BOW  erected  is  certainly  not  graceful,  and  not  like  ISmeaton's. 
Whether  it  has  the  strength  of  his,  or  auythiug  like  the  strength, 
and  whether  it  is  calculated  to  stand  the  (Jhaunel  seas  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter,  is  another  question.  In  carrying  out  the  work 
■which  he  planned  so  admirably,  Smeaton  encourtered,  as  is 
■well  known,  enormous  difficulties,  but  he  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing it  in  what  must  certainly  be  considered  a  short  space  of 
time  when  the  imperfect  appliances  of  those  days  are  remeni-  j 
bered.  On  August  3,  1756,  he  laid  down  the  lines  of  his  intended  j 
lighthouse  upon  the  surtace  of  the  rocks,  and  his  follower  cut  them 
in  with  a  pick.  On  October  i,  1759,  the  lantern  was  lighted.  Three  | 
years  was  a  short  space  for  such  work  as  building  the  J'^ddystone  1 
lighthouse,  with  the  means  which  then  existed,  and  Smeaton  must 
have  possessed  an  extraordinary  power  of  making  those  under  him 
labour  zealously  and  well.  His  own  zeal  is  best  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  nearly  lost  his  life  while  superintending  the  building  of 
the  lighthouse.  In  November  1756,  having  stayed  apparently  too 
long  on  the  rocks  alter  a  gale  had  risen,  he  and  his  companions 
endeavoured  to  get  into  Plymouth  Sound  in  the  JS'cp/ime  Buss, 
but,  being  blown  away  to  leeward,  they  could  not  fetch  it,  and  i 
had  to  bear  up  lor  Fowey.  The  Buss  did  not  get  into  this  place, 
however,  but  very  nearly  grounded  on  a  reef,  and  afterwards 
■was  driven  down  Channel  and  beyond  the  Land's  End  by  the 
increasing  gale.  She  could  not,  apparently,  beat  to  windward  at 
all,  and  Smeaton  and  those  with  him  might  have  been  blown  out 
into  the  Atlantic  and  starved  to  death  had  the  wind  held. 
Happily  it  sank  and  changed  to  N.N.W.,  and  they  got  back  to 
Plymouth  in  safety.  On  no  subsequent  occasion  was  Smeaton  in 
any  great  danger,  and  if  at  the  begmning  of  his  work  bad  weather 
troubled  him  much,  it  came  most  opportunely  when  his  work  was 
complete.  The  year  1759  concluded  with  what  he  calls  "  a  series 
of  very  stormy  weather,'  and  he  had  therefore  early  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  his  building  was  perfectly  safe.  Two  years  later 
lie  saw  the  few  who  remained  sceptical  convinced  that  it  was 
in  no  danger.  During  a  tremendous  hurricane  in  1762,  a 
prophet  of  evil  was  heard  to  say  that  if  the  luldy&toue 
lighthouse  was  still  standing,  it  would  stand  till  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. The  tower  took  no  harm  from  the  gale,  and  lor  long  it 
seemed  as  il  the  prophet  had  at  last  spoken  rightly  ;  but  there  was 
one  thing  which  even  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  could  not  stand  ; 
the  failure  of  its  foundations  :  and  the  sea  having  gradually  eaten 
away  the  rocks  on  which  it  stands,  it  has  been  necessary  in  our 
own  time  to  build  a  new  tower. 

Of  this  a  description  is,  as  has  been  said,  given  by  Mr. 
E.  Price  Edwards  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume  on  the  Eddystone 
Lighthouses.  The  necessity  for  erecting  it  became  apjiarent  as 
long  ago  as  1877,  when,  in  consequence  of  reports  from  the 
light-ktepers,  the  tower  and  rock  were  carefully  examined  by 
some  of  the  Trinity  Brethren  and  their  engineer.  The  tower  1 
■was  found  to  be  as  strong  as  ever,  but  Us  fotindation  was  under-  | 
mined.  Alter  several  surveys  it  was  determined  to  build  the 
new  lighthouse  on  a  rock  about  forty  yards  S.S.E.  of  that 
or  which  the  old  lighthouse  stands,  and  on  July  17th,  1878, 
the  work  was  begun.  At  first  -very  great  difficulties  were  ex- 
perienced. These,  however,  were  overcome  ;  and  in  August  1879, 
all  being  ready  for  the  masonry,  the  first  stone  was,  as  has  been 
said,  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  work  may  be  held 
to  have  beu'i  completed  on  Thursday,  when  the  new  lantern  -was 
lit.    The  light  which  it  gives  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 


old  one— which,  however,  was  very  superior  to  the  lantern  of 
1759.  The  new  tower,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  is  much 
loftier  and  larger  than  Smeaton's.  In  constructing  this  988  tons 
of  stone  were  used.  For  the  new  tower  no  less  than  4,668  tons 
have,  according  to  Mr.  Price  Edwards,  been  required.  'Whether 
anything  like  a  proportionate  increase  of  strength  has  been  ob- 
tained may  well  be  doubted.  Mr.  Price  Edwards  gives  drawings 
of  the  old  tower  and  the  new,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the  modern 
work  fares  very  badly  by  comparison  with  the  old.  The  great 
beauty  of  Smeaton's  tower  has  often  been  spoken  of ;  and 
when  the  manner  in  which  he  designed  it  is  borne  in  mind, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  its  beauty  is  that  which  be- 
longs to  perfect  constructive  fitness.  It  looks  beautiful  partly 
because  of  the  grace  of  its  outline,  but  still  more  because  it 
looks  so  marvellously  stable,  so  perfectly  suited  to  the  position  in 
which  it  is  placed.  Now  the  new  tower  does  not  by  any  means 
give  the  same  idea  of  strength  that  the  old  one  does.  It  does  not 
seem  so  firmly  planted  on  tiie  rocks,  it  looks  much  more  top-heavy, 
and,  being  the  work  of  modern  engineers,  is  necessarily  extremely 
ugly.  Appearances,  however,  may  of  course  be  utterly  deceptive, 
and  the  new  building  may  be  stronger  than  the  old.  It  is  said  that 
the  Trinity  House  engineer  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
form  chosen  by  Smeaton  was  faulty,  and  that,  therefore,  he  has 
not  followed  it.  fie  is  possibly  right ;  but  this  tower  with  a 
faulty  form  has  stood  the  Channel  seas  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,, 
and  surely  it  seems  a  strange  thing  to  rely  on  hypothetical  con- 
siderations when  there  has  been  a  practical  test  utterly  unparal- 
leled for  severity  and  duration.  It  appears  probable,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  form  which  Smeaton  adopted  was  as  nearly  perfect 
as  any  lorui  could  be  ;  and  that,  if  it  has  been  much  departed  from, 
the  "  new  departure  "  is  not  very  likely  to  be  an  improvement. 


UNKNOWN  FAMILIARS. 

AN  Irishman  once  gave  us  the  interesting  information  that  lie 
knew  some  people  whom  he  did  not  know  a  great  deal 
better  than  others  whom  he  did  know  :  and  we  have  often  thought 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sense  in  his  meaning,  if  oddly 
expressed.  We  know  far  more  of  certain  persons  to  whom  we 
have  never  spoken  than  of  others  with  whom  we  have  been  on 
speaking  terms  for  many  years  ;  and  we  are  familiar  with  every 
feature  of  the  faces  of  some  men  with  whom  we  are  unacquainted, 
while  we  are  scarcely  able  to  recognize  many  of  those  to  whom 
we  have  been  introduced  in  society. 

Social  pleasures  are  by  no  means  confined  to  conversation,  and 
sociable  people  undoubtedly  derive  a  great  deal  of  gratification 
from  the  presence  of  persons  with  whom  they  hold  no  direct  com- 
munication. No  reasonable  man  can  suppose  that  the  crowds 
that  frequent  Hyde  Park  at  the  height  of  the  London  season  con- 
gregate together  for  the  sole  object  of  meeting  their  friends  and 
acquaintances.  We  have  often  observed  the  keen  interest  that 
people  of  all  ranks  take  in  the  proceedings  of  those  in  positions 
very  different  from  their  own,  even  when  they  do  not  know  them, 
nor  are  ever  likely  to  know  them.  It  is  sufficiently  notorious 
that  little  people,  in  the  social  sense  of  the  word,  like  to  feast  their 
eyes  on  dukes  and  duchesses ;  but  it  is  not  so  commonly  known 
that  the  dukes  and  duchesses  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  fond  of 
observing  the  habits  of  their  social  inferiors.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  when  great  ladies  drive  in  the  Park  they  never  defile  their 
eyes  by  looking  at  any  but  their  conipeeresses,  but  such  a  supposi- 
tion would  be  most  erroneous.  It  greatly  amuses  them  to  see 
"  that  woman  in  the  yellow  bonnet  again,"  or  to  remark  on  the 
fact  that "  that  horrid  old  she-dragon  has  more  paint  on  than  ever"  ; 
and  it  awakens  both  their  interest  and  their  jealousy  to  observe 
the  high-stepping  horses  of  an  unknown  vulgarity."  Great  men, 
too,  like  to  see  people  whose  lives  lie  quite  apart  from  their  own. 
They  amuse  themselves  by  noticing  the  smartness  of  the  car- 
riages belonging  to  a  man  whom  they  know  to  have  made  his 
money  through  running  the  blockade  during  the  American  war, 
by  criticizing  the  awkward  seat  on  horseback  of  a  renowned 
stockbroker,  or  by  observing  the  airs  assumed  by  the  squireens 
from  their  own  counties  who  are  enjoying  a  three-weeks'  London 
season.  Lord  Lothbury  derives  a  grim  satisfaction  from  look- 
ing at  Sir  Robert  Poorshaw,  whom  he  hears  to  be  living 
bevond  his  income ;  Captain  Branmash  daily  amuses  himself  by 
watching  the  equitation  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Pindarees;  and 
Colonel  Bullfrog  would  not  enjoy  his  morning's  ride  on  his  short- 
tailed  brown  cob  if  ho  were  to  miss  his  chuckle  at  the  gorgeous 
appearance  of  Count  Ratandmouski  on  his  long-tailed  grey  Ai-ab. 
Much  as  these  people  enjoy  each  other's  society,  none  of  them  are 
acquainted ;  yet  their  figures  and  faces  are  more  familiar  to  one 
another  than  those  of  their  own  brothers.  They  meet  every  day, 
and  if  one  of  them  appears  iu  a  new  coat  or  on  a  different  horse, 
the  others  are  certain  to  notice  it. 

It  might  surprise  many  of  the  people  who  come  up  to  London 
tor  two  or  three  months  at  this  time  of  year,  if  they  were  to_  be 
tolil  that  a  large  part  of  their  entertainment  is  derived  from_ seeing 
persons  with  who;ii  they  are  unacquainted.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  man  who  has  paid  regular  visits  to  London  to  walk 
from  one  end  of  Piccadilly  to  the  other,  iu  May  or  June,  withoiit 
seeing  a  great  number  of  people  w-ith  whose  appearance  he  is 
perfectly  familiar,  although  he  has  never  spoken  to  them  in  his 
life.    Many  of  them  he  has  •'  known  by  sight,''  as  the  phrase  goes, 
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since  his  boyhood,  aud  yet  perhaps  he  may  be  totally  ignorant  of  their 
very  names"  Some  of  them  he  will  only  have  seen,  year  by  year, 
■when  in  London  ;  others  he  will  have  seen  in  the  huntinf^-lield,  at 
foreign  table3-d"h6te,  or  at  country  balls  or  race-meetings.  _  But,  if 
the  unknown  familiars  of  the  streets  are  much  to  the  visitor  to 
London,  they  are  much  more  to  the  Londoner  himself ;  indeed 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  almost  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  a  cockney.  We  own  that  we  regard  many  of  them 
in  the  light  of  friends— friends  that  never  bore  us !  It  is  true 
that  they  never  notice  us,  but  they  are  familiar  to  us,  and  we  are 
sure  that  we  are  familiar  to  them;  and,  although  no  token  of 
recognition  passes  between  us  when  we  meet,  we  feel  that  there  is 
a  sort  of  undefined  mutual  understanding,  which,  though  un- 
demonstrative, may  be  taken  as  an  unexpressed  salutation.  We 
may  imagine  they  are  glad  to  see  us,  and  we  may  even  indulge  the 
fancy  that  they  would  like  to  kno-^  us  if  they  could.  If  we  leave 
London  for  a  short  time,  they  are  waiting  to  give  us  their  tacit 
welcome  on  our  return ;  aud  they  never  trouble  us  by  inquiries 
after  the  state  of  health  of  our  wives,  children,  parents,  brethren, 
or  aunts ;  nor  do  they  utter  truisms  about  the  weather.  Who 
they  are,  or  what  their  business  is,  we  know  not;  but  they  seem  to 
spend  their  lives,  as  far  as  our  experience  of  them  can  inform  us, 
in  marching  towards  an  unknown  something  at  either  end  of 
Piccadilly.  VV'e  have  seen  them  young  and  we  have  seen  them 
old  ;  we  have  watched  their  beards  growing,  their  hair  grizzling, 
and  their  noses  reddening.  Now  and  then  one  of  them  will  ap- 
pear in  deep  mourning,  and  we  wonder  whether  he  has  lost  any 
one  he  loved,  or  whether  he  has  come  in  for  a  large  fortune. 
Occasionally  one  of  them  will  suddenly  become  unusually  smart- 
ened up.  fcioon  afterwards  he  will  have  a  lady  walking  with  him, 
and  when  he  is  alone  he  will  be  carrying  brown-paper  parcels. 
Then  we  know  that  the  poor  man  is  married,  and  in  what  is  appa- 
rently half  a  dozen  months,  but  is  in  reality  half  a  dozen  yeai's,  he 
is  accompanied  by  a  child  or  two  on  his  rambles.  Among  our 
younger  unknown  street  familiars  we  sometimes  see  gorgeous 
scarfs  replaced  by  one  or  other  of  the  white  starched  neck  cover- 
ings by  means  of  which  the  clergy  express  their  various  religious 
•opinions.  This  reminds  us  that  there  are  many  ministers  of  re- 
ligion among  our  unknown  familiars,  and  we  amuse  ourselves  by 
speculations  as  to  their  creeds  and  views.  There  are  some  that 
may  be  "  dear  Dissenting  brethren  "  or  Evangelical  clergymen, 
others  that  may  be  Roman  Catholic  priests  or  Anglicans  of  ad- 
vanced opinions ;  while  there  are  a  few  black-coated  and  white- 
tied  persons  whom  we  believe  to  be  squarsons,  but  who  may  pos- 
sibly be  stud-grooms  out  of  place. 

Thare  are  many  public  characters  whose  faces  are  well  known 
to  us,  although  we  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  them.  We 
are  familiar  with  their  photographs,  their  portraits  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  or  their  appearances  iu  Parliament,  on  the  stage,  on  public 
platforms,  in  court,  or  in  the  pulpit.  We  have  seen  them  perform, 
listened  to  their  platitudes,  criticized  their  work,  and  perhaps 
laughed  over  the  outpourings  of  their  "  inmost  hearts  "  in  poetry 
or  romance.  When  we  see  them  in  the  streets,  we  recognize 
them  immediately,  aud  say  "  There  is  So-and-so,''  wondering 
whether  their  great  minds  are  brooding  over  ideas  that  are  destined 
to  take  the  world  by  storm,  or  whether  they  are  meditating  upon 
the  question  of  the  colour  of  their  next  pair  of  trousers.  It'  thej' 
are  past  sixty,  the  chances  are  that  some  admirer  has  written  their 
lives,  and  we  may  know  more  about  them  than  we  do  of  half 
our  friends  ;  yet  their  familiar  figures  glide  past  us  like  ghosts, 
without  any  sign  of  recognition.  Even  iu  society  there  are 
people  whom  we  meet  again  and  again,  aud  year  alter  year,  at 
drums,  balls,  and  garden  parties,  of  whose  very  names  we  are 
ignorant,  although  we  know  every  line  of  their  features.  Of 
other  unknown  social  familiai's  we  know  the  names,  the  rela- 
tions, the  private  histories,  the  faults,  and  the  virtues — in  fact,  all 
that  concerns  them  except  the  men  themselves.  In  clubs,  again,  we 
have  many  familiars  whom  we  do  not  know,  and  to  whom  we  are 
unknown.  We  meet  every  day,  we  sit  beside  each  other  in 
armchairs,  we  smoke  together,  we  write  together,  we  eat  and 
drink  together,  yet  we  never  speak  to  each  other,  and  in  all  proba- 
bilitj'  we  never  shall,  even  if  we  should  both  live  for  another  half- 
century.  Nevertheless,  our  mutual  presence  gives  us  a  sort  of 
undefined  satisfaction,  and  we  should  all  instinctively  combine  to 
blackball  an  unfamiliar  newcomer. 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  no  real  sympathy 
exists  among  unknown  familiars.  A\'hen  any  of  the  faces  that  we 
see  so  often  in  the  streets  appear  with  drawn  and  hollow  cheeks, 
sunken  eyes,  and  pallid  complexions,  do  we  feel  no  pity  for  them  ? 
Can  we  help  watching  them  as  they  grow  more  and  more  death- 
like week  after  week  and  day  after  day  i'  Do  we  not  observe  that 
their  appearance  iu  the  streets  becomes  gradually  rarer,  and 
that,  when  they  are  seen,  their  steps  are  slow  and  weak,  that 
their  cough  is  hard  and  short,  and  that  they  draw  their  un- 
wonted wraps  closer  and  closer  around  them  ?  And  does  it 
never  strike  us  at  last  that  for  several  weeks  we  have  not  seen  the 
familiar  figures,  and  that  they  have  probably  disappeared  for  ever 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned  F  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
regrets  for  the  unknown  departed  are  very  deep  or  very  lasting ; 
but  we  do  maintain  that  few  things  are  more  depressing  than  an 
attempt  to  remember  the  familiar  figures  and  faces  of  the  streets 
aud  to  call  their  muster-roll. 

The  pleasures  of  feeling  what  we  call  *'  at  home ''  in  other  places 
than  our  own  dwellings  are  greatly  owing  to  the  familiar  faces  of 
people  to  whom  we  may  never  have  spoken  in  our  lives.  The  well- 


known  features  of  certain  railway  officials  make  us  feel  as  if  we 
were  among  our  own  servants,  even  at  noisy  stations ;  the  face  of 
the  English-speaking  commissionaire  at  Calais  recalls  the  day  on 
which  we  put  our  feet  on  foreign  soil  for  the  first  time — now  so 
many  years  ago ;  and  the  familiar  countenances  of  a  general  at 
Paris,  a  cardinal  at  Rome,  and  a  statesman  at  Madrid  remind  us  of 
political  and  social  conditions  which  do  not  seeui  likely  to  return. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  more  pleasure  is 
derived  from  unknown  familiars  than  people  generally  imagine. 
At  any  rate,  life  would  be  decidedly  duller  without  them  ;  we 
believe  that  they  enlarge  our  sympathies,  and  we  are  certain  that 
they  help  to  enliven  our  walkd.  It  is  even  possible  that  wo  may 
entertain  more  kindly  feelings  towards  many  of  our  unknown 
familiars  than  towards  our  acquaintances,  or  perhaps  some  of  our 
very  friends  themselves.  Most  people  know  certain  men  whose 
room  is  always  more  welcome  than  their  company  ;  but  the 
approach  of  au  unknown  familiar  is  at  worst  but  a  matter  of 
inditl'erence,  , 


POEMS  IX  TWO  LANGUAGES. 


ONE  of  the  many  controverted  points  of  argument  in  the  old 
school  of  academic  criticism  was  the  question  whether  good 
literature  can  be  written  in  a  tongue  which  is  not  the  writer's 
own.  On  the  whole,  opinion,  in  the  days  when  such  subjects 
were  debated,  appears  to  have  been  against  the  idea,  except  iu 
reference  to  the  classical  languages,  especially  Latin.  The 
change  in  the  standards  of  criticism  which  will  probably  be  to 
posterity  the  most  remarkable  literary  achievement  of  this  cen- 
tury has  left  little  reality  in  such  a  question  as  this.  The  modern 
critic — at  least  if  he  be  of  the  right  sort — looks  at  the  work  first, 
and  does  not  trouble  himself  to  consider  whether  it  ought  to  be 
good  or  not  until  he  has  found  out  whether  it  is.  Yet  prejudice, 
as  every  one  knows,  dies  uncommonly  hard  ;  and  there  is  probably 
still  a  slight  remnant  of  it  existing  in  this  matter.  Some 
people,  if  they  would  only  acknowledge  the  truth,  have  an  undefined 
jealousy  of  what  they  cannot  do  themselves.  There  is  an  innocent 
delusion  in  the  minds  of  most  men  and  women  (a  delusion  which 
was  the  subject  of  one  of  George  Eliot's  happiest  imitations  of 
La  Bruyere),  to  the  effect  that  they  could  write  excellent  poetry 
if  they  chose  and  had  nothing  else  to  do.  But  then  the  poetry 
must  be  in  their  own  tongue.  Confronted  with  something  which, 
thev  know  they  cannot  do,  the  sleeping  fiend  within  them  wakes ;  at 
least  this  is  the  only  intelligible  explanation  we  have  ever  been 
able  to  hit  upon  of  the  extraordinary  acerbity  with  which  the 
average  British  Philistine  regards  the  practice  of  composition  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  To  compositions  in  modern  languages  he  is 
more  indulgent.  But  even  these  he  is  wont  to  dismiss  as  tours  de 
force.  Has  anybody  ever  defined  tours  de  force  as  tours  which 
the  speaker  feels  he  is  not  de  force  to  accomplish  ?  If  nobody  has, 
we  make  the  world  a  present  of  the  copyright  of  this  viot. 

These  remarks  are  prompted  by  the  appearance  of  a  very 
pretty  little  book  of  8ongs  and  Rhymes,  Etijlish  and  French,  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock  (Remington  &  Co.)  The  critic  of  poetry  is 
by  this  time  rather  shy  of  pretty  little  books,  for  which  a  few- 
years  ago  his  inconstant  soul  longed,  and  the  production  of  which 
he  used  to  urge  on  publishers.  The  truth  is  that  the  minor  bard 
has  seized  too  greedily  on  this  easy  method  of  attaining  excellence. 
"  Thus  they  outwrite  each  other — with  a  hat !  "  says  Mrs.  Ellen 
Gwyn,  or  rather  Mr.  .John  Dryden,  in  reference  to  a  folly  of  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Thus  they  outwrite  each  other  with  Dutch 
paper  and  harlequin-coloured  inks,  says  the  modern  critic.  But 
Mr.  Pollock  does  not  rely  merely  on  agreeable  rough-edged  pages 
and  a  parchment  cover.  It  would  not  even  be  fair  to  say  that  he 
relies  on  being  polyglottic,  or  rather  diglottic,  though  that  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  attractions  of  the  book.  An  enemy  of  translations 
once  declared  that  the  only  condition  on  which  they  were  at  all 
admissible  was  that  they  should  be  executed  by  the  author.  Here 
is  a  short  poem  in  two  languages  which  fills  that  condition  ex- 
cellentlj" :  — 


LA  DIVE  BOUTEILLE. 
ANGLICE. 

Your  coldness,  my  beauty  ;  j-our 
scorn, 

My  innermost    heartstrings  liave 
torn ; 

No  remedy  sweeter  I  aslc 

Tliau  is  found  in  this  delicate  flask. 

Its  life-blood  I  joyously  sjiill, 
Aud  as  buuiper  on  bumjier  I  li'l, 
If  I  pause  to  remember  your  kisses 
'Tis  to  find  'em  less  charming  thaa 
this  is. 

This  mistress  is  constmt  and  true 
(Whicli  can  scarcely  be  boasted  of 
you) 

Young  love's  but  a  fool  to  old  wine, 
So  here's  to  the  Bottle  Divine ! 


LA  DIVE  BOUTEILLE. 

Ton  mc'pris,  ta  froideur, 
Ont  glace  tout  mon  coeur, 
Mais  avec  la  bouteille 
Ma  gaite  se  reveille. 


Quand  je  verse  son  sang, 
()ui  s'e'coule  gaiment, 
fSa  chaleur  me  console 
Et  mon  chagrin  s'envole. 

Son  reflet  me  revcle 
Un  amour  bien  ti  lole. 
Que  dans  tous  tes  appas 
Je  ne  trouverais  pas. 


It  is  really  very  pleasant  to  find  the  good  old  sources  of  inspiration 
once  more  resorted  to  iu  this  fashion,  though  we  fear  Mr.  Pollock 
must  expect  a  deputation  from  the  United  Kingdom  Allianee. 
Let  us  hope  he  will  have  more  of  the  courage  of  his  opinions  than 
the  Laureate,  aud  will  not  take  refuge  behind  "  the  common 
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cup" — of  tea,  or  anything  else  that  may  be  preferred.  Here  is 
another  capital  Fi'ench  song : — 

UN  FACHEUX. 

Chaque  jour,  di?s  I'aurore, 
Je  (lis  que  je  t'adore  ; 
Chaque  soil',  tout  de  mcme, 
Je  me  dis  que  je  t'ainie. 

Pour  mes  vooux,  belle  reine, 
Me  rcndras-tu  la  haine  ? 
Ainsi  soit  ;  tout  de  mcuie, 
Je  dirai  que  je  t'aiinc. 

Si  tu  veux  me  bannir, 

Je  m'en  irai  moui  ir  ; 

Mais  mourant,  tout  de  mcme, 

Je  chant'rai  que  je  t'aime. 

ITere  it  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Pollock  very  well  illustrates  the 
saving  eflect  which  the  practice  of  song- ■writing  has  had  on  French 
prosody.  In  regular  poetr,y,  successive  restrictions  in  prosody  and 
changes  in  pronunciation  have  so  nearly  annihilated  any  rhythm 
not  iambic  that  even  the  efforts  of  the  last  fifty  years  have  not 
restored  the  old  freedom  of  the  2>astourelle  and  the  mediaeval  folk- 
song. But  the  Chausonniers  have  always  preserved  themselves 
free  from  chains,  and  the  swing  of  this  last  extract  might  be 
paralleled  in  many  pieces  of  Panard  and  Desaugiers. 

As  for  the  I*]nglish  part,  only  a  light  sample  has  yet  been  given. 
There  are  others  in  the  same  key,  while  the  first  two  poems, 
"  Come"  and  Memory,"  with  some  minor  ones,  are  in  a  much 
more  serious  strain.  But  the  following,  which  lies  midway  be- 
tween the  two,  pleases  us  particularly.  There  is  a  touch  of  the 
better  side  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  it  which  is  most  refresh- 
ing in  these  days  of  passion  which  is  not  in  the  least  passionate, 
and  mystery  which  is  not  in  the  least  mysterious,  e.xcept  in  so  far 
as  that  word  may  be  deserved  by  that  which  does  not  let  itself  be 
construed  : — 

A  BOUQUET. 

I  brought  my  love  at  eve  a  mass  of  flowers 
That  1  had  souf;ht  throughout  the  morning  hours  ; 
ISniught  all  that  I  could  lind  of  bright  and  sweet, 
And  trembling  laid  them  down  before  her  feet. 

She  passed  the  tulip's  pride,  tlie  rose's  glow, 
To  choose  a  bud  that  scarcely  dared  to  blow  ; 
And  said  with  kindness  beaming  in  her  eyes, 
••  I  take  the  flower  that  others  will  despise." 

In  these  extracts,  and,  if  we  had  space  for  them,  in  others  of  a 
different  tone,  there  is  one  thing  visible  which,  as  we  think,  dif- 
ferentiates Mr.  Pollock's  little  book  very  agreeably  from  a  good 
many  others  which  fall  into  our  hands.  There  is  a  spirit  of  fresh- 
ness and  sanity  about  it  which  is  altogether  wanting  in  most 
volumes  of  contemporary  verse.  More  than  this,  there  is  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  the  imitation  which  is  the  bane  of  that 
verse.  The  weary  critic,  staggering  on  to  the  goal  of  his  last 
volume  of  recent  verse,  sometimes  feels  inclined  to  content  him- 
self with  ticking  oil  on  each  page  "  Keats,"  "  the  Laureate," 
"Mr.  Browning,"  "Mr.  Swinburne,"  "Mr.  Morris,"  "Mr. 
Rossetti,"  &c.,  and  publishing  the  review  as  thus  : — 

Brown,  John.  "  Cockscombs  and  Tiger-lilies."  Swinburne,  20  pages  ; 
Eossetti,  15  pages. 

KoBiNsoN,  Jane.  "Maiden  Fancies.''  Tennyson,  40  pages;  Mrs. 
Browning,  30  pages. 

&c.  &c.  Now  nobody  can  despatch  Mr.  Pollock  in  this  fashion.  It  is 
evident  that  he  has  read  ;  but  it  is  evident  also  that  tracing-paper 
and  hcelball  are  not  the  implements  which,  if  he  were  an  idealist 
sculptor,  he  would  gracefully  group  round  a  statuette  of  Apollo. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  this  has  anything  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  he  writes  in  two  languages?  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  has.  Just  as  the  man  who  reads  no  language  but  his  own  never, 
unless  he  be  an  altogether  exceptional  genius,  attains  anything  like 
a  catholic  power  of  appreciation  or  a  full  command  of  criticism, 
so  a  man  who  writes  in  no  language  but  his  own  rarely,  unless  he 
is  equally  e.xceptional,  escapes  the  tendency  to  imitate  more  or  less 
directly.  Of  course  a  born  imitator — a  literary  Chinese — if  he 
wrote  as  many  languages  as  Mezzofanti  knew,  would  simply  copy 
in  all  of  them,  lint  a  man  of  any  originality  of  thought  acquires 
by  the  practice  the  same  freedom  of  movement  that  is  acquired  by 
variety  of  bodily  exercise.  Frenchmen,  who,  with  all  their  theoretical 
love  of  liberty,  are  the  veriest  slaves  to  convention  in  all  Europe, 
never  see  this.  A  Frenchman  will  tell  you  quite  gravely  that  a 
lew  months  out  of  France,  or  even  out  of  I'aris,  is  sufHcient  to 
take  the  bloom  olf  his  command  of  spoken  French.  It  would 
follow  doubtless  that  to  write  English  poems  would  have  a  still 
more  disastrous  effect  on  written  style.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certainly 
very  seldom  tried.  Charles  d'Orleans  is  the  only  considerable  man 
of  letters  in  French  history  who  ever  did  it,  as  far  as  we  remember, 
and  his  country  men  not  unfreqnently  manifest  their  disapproval  of 
the  practice  by  not  reprinting  these  aberrations  in  their  editions  of 
him.  A  very  i'unny  instance  of  the  suspicion  with  which  the  prac- 
tice is  regarded  once  fell  under  our  notice.  Mr.  Swinburne,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  writes  in  variuus  foreign  tongues,  notably  in  French  and 
in  Greek,  with  almost  as  much  elegance  and  idiosyncrasy  as  he  does 
in  English.  The  French  poems  in  Itositmond  and'  Chastelanl 
could  hardly  be  better  of  their  kind.  Now  ten  years  ago  there 
appeared  a  certain  Tumbcau  de  T/icup/iile  Uautier,  to  which  Mr. 
Swinburne  contributed  in  polyglot.  A  French  reviewer  who 
came  acro.-s  this  was  evidently  much  shocked.  The  French 
rhymes  he  was  bound  in  politeness  to  say  were  "  interessantes." 
"Mais  il  ne  laudrait  pas  abuser  de  ce  sysleme.'    There  is  an  ad- 


mirable and  Burleigh-like  indefiniteness  about  this.  No  doubt 
this  system  ought  not  to  be  abused  ;  but  then  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  system  that  ought  to  be.  As  far  as  use  and  not  abuse  goes,  it 
seems  to  have  the  advantage  of  giving  polish  and  suppleness  to 
the  poetical  style  of  the  authors  who  exercise  themselves  1  in  it,  of 
saving  them  from  the  danger  of  second-hand  mannerism  and  school 
imitation,  and  of  giving  the  indefinable  quality  known  as  scholar- 
liness  to  their  work.  Of  course  on  what  Scott  would  have  called  the 
Big  Bow-Wow  theory  of  poetry — the  theory  which  will  have  it  that 
every  poet  is  a  man  with  a  mission,  who  does  but  sing  because  he 
must,  and  whose  inspiration  overpowers  him  and  makes  him  a 
mere  mouthpiece — this  kind  of  scholarly  practice  in  expression  is 
quite  beneath  consideration.  What  may  be  the  worth  of  it  on 
the  criticism-of-life  theory  we  cannot  say,  for  the  excellent  reason 
that,  after  long  study  of  Mr.  Ai-nold's  celebrated  dogma,  with  all 
possible  aid  of  commentaries,  glosses,  and  scholia,  we  have  honestly 
i  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  may  be  ranked  with  a  favourite 
[  illustrative  proposition  of  the  late  J.  S.  Mill's — "  Abracadabra  is  a 
second  intention."  But  on  the  supposition  that  poetry  is,  at  any 
rate  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  simply  a  most  exquisite 
form  of  literature,  which  borrows  all  possible  graces  of  metre, 
rhythm,  rhyme,  and  language  to  increase  its  power  of  suggestively 
expressing  beautiful  ideas  and  images,  the  value  of  such  practice 
is  clear,  and  the  interest  of  such  results  of  it  as  lie  before  us  is 
unquestionable. 


THE  IXVEXTOn  OF  CITY  COMPANIES. 

WHEN,  a  few  years  ago,  Holborn  Viaduct  was  made  across 
the  valley  of  the  Fleet,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  selection- 
of  the  eminent  citizens  whose  statues  were  to  grace  it.  Stranaelv 
enough,  the  two  men  who  did  most  to  preserve  the  liberties  of 
London  were  omitted.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  man^r 
modern  citizens  are  more  than  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Thomas  FitzThomas,  the  only  martyr  among  London 
mayors ;  or  of  Walter  Ilervey,  who  hrst  organized  the  trade 
guilds,  and  gave  the  handicraftsmen,  as  opposed  to  the  mer- 
chants, a  preponderating  influence  in  municipal  elections.  It  is 
not  very  clear  why  this  should  be.  It  is  not  because  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  time  when  these  men  flourished ;  Richard 
^\  luttington  is  a  modern  hero,  yet  he  entered  into  the  labours  of 
Ilervey  and  FitzThomas.  Beckford  and  Brass  Crosby  are  almost 
as  much  forgotten,  though  they  flourished  by  the  side  of  Wilkes. 
The  capriciousuess  of  fame  cannot  be  better  illustrated.  At  the 
present  moment,  when  inquiries  are  being  made  as  to  the  history, 
constitution,  and  wealth,  if  not  as  to  the  very  meaning  and  object,' 
of  the  City  Companies,  and  when  we  are  threatened  with  a  com- 
plete reformation,  or  reform,  of  the  municipality  of  London,  the 
man  who  may  be  said  to  have  invented  the  Companies,  and  who 
certainly  conferred  political  consistence  on  them,  and  made  them 
a  power  in  the  City  government,  thus  giving  the  municipality  its 
present  shape,  is  left  absolutely  out  of  mind.  Yet  in  the  City 
records  theie  is  plenty  of  notice  of  his  career;  and  any  reader  of 
the  admirable  publications  of  the  late  Mr.  liiley  ought  to  be  as 
familiar  with  the  name  of  Walter  Ilervey,  Mayor  of  London,  as. 
with  that  of  the  Folkestone  doctor  who  discovered  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  or  of  the  landlord  of  the  "Black  Dog"  at 
Bedl'ont,  who  discovered  the  fish  sauce. 

With  the  fate  of  FitzThomas  before  his  eyes,  only  a  bold  man 
would  have  dared  to  ofier  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  decrees  of 
Henry  III.    Had  no  such  champion  appeared  at  the  conjuncture 
ready  to  step  into  the  breach,  the  course  of  the  (Jity  history  would 
have  been  diflerent.    Henry  had,  to  use  the  expressive  words  of 
a  chronicler  of  the  time,  taken  the  City  into  his  own  hands.  The 
people  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  electing  their  Mayor  and 
his  Sheriffs.    The  King  appointed  a  Warden,  and  under  him 
BaiiiHs.    To  this  course,  which  had  the  effect  of  uniting  both 
parties  against  himself,  every  citizen  demurred.    It  was  contrary 
to  innumerable  charters — contrary  to  the  very  constitution  of  the 
City,  and  was  nothing  but  an  exercise  of  brute  force  exerted  in 
revenge  for  the  part  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  Londoners  in- 
the  Barons'  War.    The  fatal  result  of  the  battle  of  Evesham,  of 
which  the  citizens  afterwards  thought  they  should  have  been  fore- 
warned by  the  terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  which  had 
broken  over  their  heads  on  the  4th  of  August,  gave  London  de- 
fenceless into  Henry's  power.    ^Vhen,  one  Friday  in  the  spring 
of  1268,  he  summoned  the  principal  burghers  before  him,  it  was 
only  to  grant  them  back  a  lew  of  their  old  privileges,  and  to 
inform  them,  arrogantly,  that   they  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
fully  recovering  his  favour.     The  first  use  tiiey  made  of  his 
meagre   concessions   was  to   oiler   six  men  of  their  number 
for  the  Royal  choice  as  Sheritis.     It  was  in  an  evil  day  for 
himself  that  he  chose,  with  William  of  Dureham,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing,  a   pupil   a:id  loUower  of  FitzThomas,  Walter 
Ilervey.    The  continuance  of  Ilervey  in  office  the  following  year, 
when  Prince   lidward   obtained   Irom  his  father  the  nominal 
custody  of  the  City  and  Tower,  may  be  attributed,  no  doubt,  to 
the  assiduity  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  his  apparent  abstention  from  interference  in  politics.  But 
during  this  period  of  comparative  quiet  he  must  have  been 
engaged  in  studying  the  questions  of  the  hour,  and  in  weighing 
the  forces  at  woik.    Moreover,  he  may  have  seen,  as  probably  so 
many  did,  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the  appointment  of  Prince  Edward. 
The  slaughterer  of  the  citizens  at  i.ewes  was  forgotten  in  the  re- 
storer of  law  and  order.    Men  remembered  that  after  Evesham 
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Edward  had  pleaded  for  Earl  Simon's  life  while  he  was  yet  sup- 
'  posed  to  be  alive,  and  when  his  mutilated  body  was  found  had 
followed  it  to  the  grave  with  tears.  A  supembundant  harvest 
I  must  have  told  upon  the  general  aspect  of  atl'airs,  and  Ilervey's 
first  bid  for  popularity  must  have  been  his  demonstration  agaiust 
dishonest  merchants.  Solely  on  bis  own  authority  he  burned 
I  their  balances  in  the  market-place,  while  they  themselves  were 
being  examined  by  the  Privy  Council.  When  the  right  of 
electing  their  Mayor  had  been  restored  to  the  citizens,  and  John 
Adrian,  a  member  of  the  old  aristocratic  part}',  had  served  his  term, 
the  people  remembered  the  grave,  quiet,  religious  man,  who  had 
been  a  follower  of  their  former  favourite,  and  who  had  done  so  much 
as  Sheiitf  to  restore  confidence  after  j'ears  of  confusion.  They 
pressed  office  upon  him,  while  the  members  of  the  oligarchy  who  had 
governed  the  City  for  centuries,  and  who  knew  of  his  feelings 
towards  them,  stood  by  and  sneeringly  remarked  that  no  man 
should  have  office  that  covets  it,  "  seeing  such  people  think  nothing 
about  the  welfare  of  those  they  govern,  but  only  about  their  own 
promotion.''  Thereupon,  "  Walter  made  answer  to  the  people 
standing  about  him,  affirming,  and  swearing  by  God  and  his  own 
soul,  that  not  for  his  own  sake  did  he  desire  the  mayoralty  or  any 
other  civic  office ;  but  that  solely  from  love  of  God,  and  from 
motives  of  charity,  he  was  willing  to  endure  that  burden  and  that 
labour,  that  so  he  might  take  up  the  cause  of  the  poor,  who  in  the 
matter  of  City  rates  and  taxes  were  oppressed  by  the  rich."  How- 
ever before  this  he  may  have  hesitated,  the  die  was  now  cast. 
The  people,  assembled  in  the  Guildhall,  hailed  him  with  acclama- 
tion, and  using  the  same  form  of  words  they  had  of  old  applied  to 
FitzThomas,  cried  with  one  voice,  "  We  will  have  no  one  for 
Mayor  but  Walter  Hervey." 

The  state  of  political  parties  was  meanwhile  further  complicated 
by  the  departure  of  "  Sir  Edward  le  FitzRoy,"  as  he  was  called, 
to  undertake  the  crusade.  He  had  left  strong  men  on  the  Council 
to  restrain  his  father's  arbitrary  ideas  of  government;  but  to 
many  iu  London,  and  above  all  to  Walter  Hervey,  his  departure 
must  have  been  full  of  ill  omen.  Once  his  strong  hand  was  re- 
moved, the  old  disorders  and  oppressions  would  recommence.  The 
old  King  would  try  once  more  if  a  little  money  might  be  made 
by  some  illegal  demand  supported  by  a  show  of  military  force. 
Even  the  vigilance  of  Walter  Merton  might  be  evaded  if  the 
opportunity  offered  of  making  a  show  of  personal  authority.  The 
old  party  among  the  citizens  preferred  the  heavy  band  of  the  King 
to  any  uprising  of  the  commons.  When  Henry,  according  to  his 
wont,  demanded  a  subsidy,  they  could  assess  it  upon  their  inferiors 
and  escape  themselves.  But,  should  Walter  Hervey  succeed  in 
carrying  out  the  views  expressed  iu  his  election  address,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  privileges  of  the  families  who  had  governed 
the  City  from  time  immemorial,  whose  ancestors  had  held  the 
sokes  and  wards  as  their  private  estates,  and  had  been  described  in 
countless  writs  and  charters  as  the  barons  of  London.  The  great 
merchant  guild  would  be  broken  up,  and  the  wretches  who  did  the 
work — the  handicraftsmen,  the  tailors  and  hatters,  the  Hshmongers 
and  grocers,  the  mercers  and  saddlers,  who  had  already  presumed 
to  form  themselves  into  unauthorized  guilds— would  usurp  all 
authority.  It  was  determined,  accordingly,  to  oppose  his  election 
by  all  means,  and  to  petition  the  King  in  Council  against  it.  Long 
before,  the  King  had  taken  the  popular  side ;  but  that  was  in  order 
to  coerce  themselves  and  get  money  from  them  ;  but,  since  Lewes 
and  Evesham,  things  had  changed,'and  Henry,  thev  knew  full  well, 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  support  them  now.  To  him  they  appealed 
immediately ;  and  then  ensued  one  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes 
in  English  history,  yet  one,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  un- 
noticed by  any  modern  historian.  Hervey,  supported  by  a  large 
body  of  tradesmen,  followed  the  Aldermen  to  Westminster,  and  all 
entered  the  great  Norman  hall,  which  a  century  later  was  replaced 
by  the  building  of  Richard  II.  The  old  King  was  ill.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  received  the  great  men  of  the  City  in  one  of 
the  chambers  adjoining  the  hall,  and  heard  their  story.  Mean- 
while the  crowd  below  clamoured  for  their  favourite  :— "  We  are 
the  commons  of  the  city.  Unto  us  belongs  the  election  of  the 
Mayor.  Our  will  distinctly  is  that  Walter  Hervey,  whom  we 
have  chosen,  shall  be  Mayor."  The  members  of  the  Council,  fear- 
ing to  offend  either  party,  and  willing  to  appease  the  assembly  lest 
the  King  should  be  disturbed,  came  down  into  the  hall,  and  per- 
suaded Hervey  to  lead  back  his  followers  till  the  morrow,  when 
they  promised  to  make  known  the  King's  decision  ;  at  the  same 
time  desiring  him  to  come  to  Court  attended,  not  by  a  multitude 
but  by  a  few  discreet  men,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  at  the 
most.  With  the  fate  of  FitzThomas  before  his  eyes,  Hervey 
knew  better  than  to  mind  this  injunction.  The  King  had  taken 
that  ]Mayor  from  among  forty  or  filty  adherents,  and  had  shut  him 
up  before  their  eyes  in  the  Keep  at  Windsor,  and  none  of  them  had 
ever  seen  him  again.  He  came,  therefore,  attended  by  as  great  a 
multitude  as  before,  and  the  clamour  was  as  loud.  "  It  is  our  will 
that  Walter  Hervey  be  our  Mayor."  This  continued  day  after 
day.  At  last  the  Council  appointed  a  Warden  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  City,  and  called  upon  the  two  parties  to  choose 
arbitrators  who  might  settle  the  business  quietlj-.  The  Aldermen 
chose  five  members  of  old  City  families.  Hervey  chose  as  many 
tradesmen.  But  before  the  Committee  could  sit,  another  and 
^i'^iter  had  stepped  in.  Retribution  had  come  at  last, 
vyuh  the  cries  of  the  people  be  had  so  cruelly  wronged  rinoinn-  in 
his  ears,  Henry  passed  away.  The  noise  '<  reached  his  lordship 
ttie  King  111  bed,"  says  the  chronicler.    This  was  on  November  1 1. 

vf    u  ^^'^        ^^y^  ^^^''-^         buried  in  the  noble 

tniirch  to  build  which  he  had  robbed  his  people,  under  an  effi.-y 


which  still  presents  to  us  the  handsome,  weak,  obstinate  features 
of  the  earliest  English  royal  portrait  now  extant. 

The  necessity  of  keeping  order  gained  the  day  for  Hervey  ;  and 
he  employed  the  time  which  elapsed  before  the  return  of  Edward  I. 
from  the  crusade  in  organizing  the  trade  guilds  into  Companies. 
Ho  made  the  most  of  his  brief  term  of  office.  He  well  knew  that 
though,  in  all  probability,  his  work  must  for  a  moment  fall  to 
pieces,  and  that  the  party  of  the  Aldermen  would  not  give 
up  the  game  at  once,  yet  for  the  ultimate  success  of  his  views 
organization  was  needed,  and  that  in  the  long  run  they  must 
prevail.  Of  his  own  mere  motion,  therefore,  he  granted  charters 
to  the  principal  handicraftsmen.  Every  kind  of  opposition  was 
excited  against  him  by  the  Aldermen.  His  character  for  honesty 
and  veracity  was  called  in  question.  His  severities  to  bakers 
who  sold  light  weight  were  a  constant  subject  of  contention. 
Every  one  of  his  actions  was  examined  microscopically.  And 
when,  by  a  turn  of  the  political  wheel,  the  oligarchical  party 
gained  for  a  short  time  the  upper  hand,  all  he  had  done  was  re- 
versed ;  he  himself  was  degraded  from  his  position  as  Alderman 
of  the  ward  of  Cheap,  and  the  charters  he  had  granted  were 
declared  illegal,  and  first  impounded  and  then  cancelled.  But, 
though  he  disappears  from  the  scene,  his  work  lived  on.  New 
chiirters,  signed  by  the  King  himself,  were  soon  given  to  the 
Companies ;  and,  before  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century 
had  elapsed,  the  old  families  had  to  acquiesce,  whether  they 
wished  it  or  not,  in  a  revolution  which  deprived  them  of  the  ex- 
clusive power  they  had  usurped,  and  made  every  member  of  a 
City  Company  free  of  the  Guildhall  which  they  had  so  long  jealously 
guarded.  Of  Walter  Hervey  we  would  willingly  know  more. 
He  may  have  seen  the  partial  triumph  of  his  efforts  when,  at  the 
return  of  Edward  in  1298  from  the  Scottish  campaign,  the  citizens 
assembled  by  their  trades  to  welcome  him.  He  may  have  lived 
to  see  Edward  II.  grant  a  charter,  modelled  upon  one  of  his  own, 
to  his  old  enemies  the  bakers.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  deserves  to 
be  held  in  honour  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  the  founder  of  the 
present  state  of  the  civic  government,  and  the  author  of  a  revolu- 
tion which  prevented  London  from  becoming,  like  the  great  cities 
of  the  Continent,  the  prey,  first  of  an  oligarchy,  then  of  a 
tvrant. 


DR.  DOLLINGER  ON  LOUIS  XIV. 

A RECENT  address  of  Dr.  Bollinger's  on  "  The  Policy  of  Louis 
XIV.  "  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeituiuj,  which 
shows  how  entirely  the  venerable  Professor  retains  the  keenness  of 
discernment  and  interest  in  historical  questions,  especially  such  as 
touch  on  religious  history,  which  has  distinguished  him  through- 
out his  life.  It  will  not  probably  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers 
to  have  some  account  placed  before  them,  so  far  as  our  present 
limits  admit,  of  this  remarkable  essay.  The  reign  and  character 
of  Louis  XIV.  recall  memories  of  Charlemagne  and  anticipations 
of  the  First  Napoleon,  which  have  always  seemed  to  invest  it 
with  a  peculiar,  if  not  unique,  significance.  AVe  shall  for  the 
most  part  follow  the  course  of  Dr.  Dollinger's  argument,  in- 
troducing as  little  as  may  be  of  comment  of  our  own,  for  which 
indeed  space  would  not  suffice.  The  leading  idea  of  Louis  is 
best  expressed  by  the  untranslatable  French  word  gloire,  which 
was,  as  he  himself  insisted,  dearer  to  him  than  life.  He  might 
have  said  what  Napoleon  said  afterwards  to  Metternich,  "  I  need 
honour,  glory  ;  I  cannot  appear  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  my  people ; 
I  must  remain  great,  glorious,  admired."  And  this  passion  for 
glory  was  approved  by  the  current  statesmanship  of  the  day, 
which  regarded  foreign  war  as  the  only  security  for  the  main- 
tenance of  domestic  peace.  The  national  feeling  pointed  in  the 
same  direction,  and  Louis  accordingly  used  to  say  that  he  owed 
victory  and  reputation  to  a  people  so  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for 
him.  No  previous  monarch  had  possessed  such  vast  diplomatic 
resources  :  he  had  emissaries  and  spies  in  every  European  Court,  and 
neither  scruples  nor  want  of  money  stood  in  the  way  of  any  variety 
of  profitable  corruption.  French  gold  was  freely  employed  for  this 
end  in  every  country,  and  two  successive  Kings  of  England,  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.,  were  in  his  pay  ;  so,  too,  were  the  trusted  ministers 
of  the  German  Emperor  Leopold,  and  many  of  the  Roman  Cardi- 
nals. He  relied,  indeed,  greatly  on  clerical  influence  throughout 
Europe,  in  spite  of  his  being  engaged  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  con- 
stant conflict,  open  or  secret,  with  two  Popes,  Alexander  VII.  and 
Innocent  XI. ;  the  Popes  who  followed — Alexander  VIII., 
Innocent  XII.,  and  Clement  XI. — were  content  to  court  his  friend- 
ship and  recognize  in  the  Most  Christian  King  the  true  ideal  of 
th;i  eldest  son  of  the  Church.  His  own  bishops  compared  him  to 
Coustautine  and  Theodosius,  and  might  more  justly  have  compared 
him  to  Justinian,  for  no  subsequent  ruler  had  so  sedulously 
laboured  by  arms  and  diplomacy  alike  for  the  interests,  as  he 
understood  them,  of  the  Catholic  religion.  His  influence  was  felt 
in  every  Conclave,  and  more  than  one  Pope  owed  his  election  to 
it;  Clement  XI.  actually  submitted  the  draft  of  his  dogmatic 
Bull  Vineam  Domini  to  the  King's  inspection  before  publishing 
it.  The  same  Pope  went  so  far  as  to  describe  him  in  a  public 
Allocution  to  the  Cardinals  as  "  possessed  of  all  Catholic  virtues, 
the  most  powerful  protector  and  intrepid  champion  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  full  of  justice,  understanding,  piety,  religion,  and  mag- 
nanimity," and  this  especially  from  his  having  cleared  Pro- 
testantism and  Jansenism  out  of  France  with  a  high  hand.  Even 
Innocent  XI.  did  not  venture  openly  to  denounce  his  system 
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of  Church  government,  which  was  a  thoroughly  Erastiau  one. 
Alexander  VIII.  took  the  King's  side  about  the  Declaration  of 
1682,  because  the  Bishops,  he  said,  had  no  other  idea  of  religion 
but  their  Sovereign's,  and  would  either  acknowledge  Papal  infalli- 
bility or  separate  themselves  from  the  See  of  Rome  at  his  bid- 
ding. F^nelon  said  the  same.  The  King's  mind  oscillated 
between  his  hatred  of  Jansenism,  which  disposed  him  to  exalt  to 
the  utmost  the  dogmatic  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  his  dislike  of 
that  supremacy  over  States  and  monarchs  which  was  bound  up 
with  the  claim  to  infallibility,  and  hence  his  clergy  were  bidden 
alternately  to  accept  and  to  renounce  the  Galilean  formulas.  We 
have  no  room  to  follow  the  author  into  the  grounds  of  the  Kiug's 
quarrel  with  Alexander  VII.  and  the  saintly  Innocent  XL,  "  who 
was  reverenced  alike  by  Protestants  and  Catholics  as  a  model  of 
the  virtues  befitting  his  state  " ;  it  resulted  in  thirty-two  French 
sees  being  left  vacant  on  the  death  of  Innocent. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Louis  was  based  on  an  idea  afterwards 
revived  in  a  somewhat  different  form  by  Napoleon.  He  considered 
himself  the  true  and  rightful  heir  of  Charlemagne,  and  therefore 
the  legitimate  claimant  of  the  title  and  honours  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  which  was  usurped  by  the  German  Emperors. 
The  hereditary  claim  to  descent  from  Charlemagne  was  of  course 
untenable,  but  there  was  more  plausibility  in  the  contention  of 
Louis  that  he  alone  was  in  a  position  in  the  modern  world  to  do 
justice  to  the  high  offices  associated  with  the  Imperial  name.  He 
desired  therefore  to  make  himself  the  undisputed  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  Europe,  and  thus  to  secure  by  force  or  bribery  his 
election  to  the  Imperial  crown,  alter  which  he  would  at  once  abolish 
the  form  of  election  and  make  the  office  hereditary ;  the  Pope,  he 
thought,  would  readily  endorse  its  transfer  from  the  half  heretical 
Germany  to  France.  A  Bourbon  Emperor  would  know  how  to 
realize  the  metaphor  of  the  two  swords,  to  make  himself  a  "  living- 
law  on  fearth,"  and  stand  side  by  side  with  the  spiritual  chief  of 
Christendom  as  its  secular  chief  and  "  the  head  and  leader  of  kings.'' 
Nor  was  this  view  simply  an  invention  of  Louis  ;  it  had  been 
maintained  before  by  French  statesmen  and  jurists  like  De  Cassan 
and  Aubery,  and  even  approved  by  German  scholars  like  Herman 
Conring.  And  Louis  perceived  how  large  were  his  own  oppor- 
tunities of  influence  among  the  divided  States  of  Germany.  He 
broke  therefore  with  the  policy  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  Richelieu 
and  Mazarin,  who  had  sought  to  strengthen  France  through  union 
with  the  Protestant  Powers ;  both  conviction  and  interest 
prompted  him  to  pose  as  the  supreme  champion  and  protector  of 
the  Catholic  Church ;  the  leading  idea  and  aim  of  his  policy 
was  to  acquire  for  himself  and  his  family  that  supremacy 
which  for  130  years  the  House  of  Hapsburg  had  enjoyed  in 
Europe,"  but  which  sincu  1648  had  lain  in  abeyance.  For  this 
end  he  must  make  himself  Roman  Emperor ;  but  also  he  required, 
for  a  time  at  least,  the  aid  of  Protestant  alliances,  and  hence  a 
compromise  had  to  be  effected  between  his  rule  as  champion  of  the 
Church  and  the  temporary  necessity  of  practising  or  affecting- 
religious  toleration.  In  a  sense  it  may  be  said  that  all  his  wars 
were  religious  wars,  as  indeed  had  been  the  great  wars  of  the 
previous  and  of  earlier  centuries.  The  question  of  European 
supremacy  was  involved  in  them,  and  that  question  had  inevitably 
a  religious  aspect.  "When  his  growing  power  enabled  Louis  to 
dictate  conditions  of  peace  and  the  terms  of  treaties  to  dependent 
or  subject  States,  his  first  duty  accordingly  was  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  Church  and  the  suppression  of  misbelief.  "  All  his 
wars,  even  those  against  Spain  and  Austria,  had  thus  in  his  mind  a 
religious  background,  which  formed  their  highest  justification.  For 
he  was  convinced  that  he  had  a  special  call  of  Providence  to 
become  the  rightful  protector  and  champion  of  the  Church,  and 
in  order  to  aggrandize  the  faith  he  was  bound  to  aggrandize 
his  own  kingdom  and  power."  To  this  extent  the  charge  often 
brought  against  him  is  true,  that  he  aspired  during  all  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign,  through  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  French  kingdom  and  by  secuiing  his  elec- 
tion as  Emperor,  to  establish  a  universal  monarchy.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  will  of  Charles  II.  (iu  1700)  and  the  fall  of  the 
Stuarts  seriously  impeded  these  designs,  though  the  idea  of  a 
vast  increase  of  the  French  kingdom  was  never  abandoned.  The 
restoration  of  Romanism  and  absolute  monarchy  in  England  had 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme,  and  a  similar  motive  sug- 
gested the  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  where  both  King  and  Church 
were  fallen,  and  which  had  become  iu  his  eyes  a  pestilential  hot- 
bed of  civil  and  religious  liberty.    That  enterprise  also  failed. 

The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  luriued  a  critical 
turning-point  in  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  It  meant  a  declara- 
tion of  outlawry  against  dissenters  from  his  own  creed,  and  inas- 
much as  political  and  religious  unity  were  in  his  estimate,  as  in 
that  of  his  predecessors,  closely  connected,  it  had  something  more 
than  an  ecclesiastical  signiticance.  Protestantism  was  in  their 
minds  identified  with  Republicanism.  It  was  an  absolutist  in- 
stinct which  led  Louis  to  repudiate  such  ideas  of  a  reconciliation 
between  the  divided  confessions  as  had  found  favour  with  men  like 
Leibnitz,  Bossuet,  Molanus,  and  Spinola.  The  idea  of  concessions 
in  matters  not  touching  dogma  was  abhorrent  to  him,  as  menacing 
the  principle  of  authority  ;  "  in  this  he  was  more  orthodox  than  the 
Court  theologian  Bos3uet,and  acted  like  the  Popes  who  subordinated 
all  other  considerations  to  the  enforcement  of  ritual  uniformity."  It 
was  intolerable  to  him  that  his  subjects  should  not  conform  in  all 
points,  whether  of  principle  or  detail,  to  the  religion  of  their  Sove- 
reign. Before  1685  he  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  his  European 
hegemony  or  rather  autocracy,  and  thenceforth  the  tide  began  to 
turn.    His  exiled  subjects  spread  the  evil  fame  of  the  dragon- 


nades  over  all  Protestant  countries,  and  James  II.,  who  had 
fondly  essayed  to  emulate  his  example  in  England,  was  dethroned, 
in  spite  of  his  patronage,  by  William  of  Orange.  His  star  was 
gradually  waning,  and  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697  was  pur- 
chased by  a  series  of  humiliating  concessions.  It  was  a  saying  of 
Louis  Philippe,  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  that  "  there  is  a 
bandage  over  the  eyes  of  crowned  heads."  Louis  XIV.,  with  all 
his  undoubted  ability,  verified  the  truth  of  that  saying  in  the  most 
critical  moments  of  his  life.  It  was  conspicuously  and  variously 
illustrated  in  the  political  and  religious  unwisdom  of  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  whereby  he  "  sowed  dragons'  teeth  of 
hypocrisy,  lies,  and  dissimulation,  out  of  which  there  grew  up  for 
his  successors  and  his  Church  an  unbelieving  and  embittered  gene- 
ration, who  overthrew  the  throne  he  imagined  he  had  so  firmly 
established,  and  persecuted  the  Church  he  had  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression."  Already  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  these  consequences,  however  unobserved,  were  beginning  to  be 
matured,  and  France  by  the  end  of  the  century  was  isolated  in 
Europe.  His  schemes  of  universal  empire  had  to  be  dropped, 
while  the  twelve  years'  war  in  which  his  connexion  with  Spain 
involved  him  proved  almost  ruinous  to  France,  and  his  violation 
of  his  treaty  with  England  in  supporting  the  Pretender  was  a 
blunder  as  well  as  a  breach  of  faith. 

History  has  pronounced  its  verdict  on  Louis  in  refusing  him  the 
title  of  "  the  Great,"  and  thus  declining  to  raise  him  to  the  same 
pedestal  with  Alexander,  Charlemagne,  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia, 
or  even  Napoleon.  But  the  cultivated  class  of  his  countrymen — for 
the  masses  his  name  has  no  longer  any  meaning — may  fairly  call 
him  "  the  great  king,"  who  took  so  prominent  a  part  iu  the  world's 
history,  and  has  bequeathed  to  a  whole  epoch  of  civilization  the 
title  of  "  the  age  of  Louis  XIV."  He  elevated  the  idea  of 
royalty,  and  was  the  first  monarch  since  Roman  times  whose  life 
oilers  an  education  in  the  nobler  arts  of  kingcraft.  He  set  an 
example  of  unwearied  labour  and  many-sided  watchfulness  over 
every  sphere  of  human  activity,  scientific,  artistic,  educational,  as 
well  as  political.  "  In  this  combination  of  the  great  administrator 
with  Mfecenas  he  had  no  predecessor,  on  his  own  throne  or  on  any 
other  "  ;  but  he  thereby  also  made  the  crown  too  heavy  a  burden 
for  ordinary  heads  to  wear ;  to  himself  it  was  becoming  percep- 
tibly burdensome  during  his  later  years,  though,  as  Fenelon  telk 
us,  he  tried  to  conceal  this  growing  weariness  under  a  hard  and 
repulsive  exterior,  and  a  self-complacent  optimism.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  his  faults  were  an  outgrowth  of  that 
kingly  ideal  which  the  nation  had  cherished  and  helped  to 
form  ;  "  there  was  a  general  conspiracy  to  corrupt  him  by  all 
conceivable  arts  of  flattery,  and  to  mislead  him  by  false  or  half- 
true  teaching  and  concealment  of  facts.  In  that  conspiracy  all 
who  came  into  contact  with  him  took  part,  with  few  exceptions 
— his  teachers,  educators,  ministers,  nobles,  bishops  and  con- 
fessors, poets  and  orators,  historians  and  theologians,  to  say 
nothing  of  female  seductions.  All  took  advantage  of  what  he 
once  snid  himself,  that  no  one  was  so  open  to  flattery."  Death 
had  made  sad  havoc  with  all  he  loved,  friends  or  kindred,  before 
he  passed  away ;  he  stood  erect  as  a  tower  unshaken  amid 
shattered  hopes  and  frustrate  schemes,  disappointed  in  his 
domestic  and  his  foreign  policy,  and  with  his  obstinate  belief  in 
his  own  infallibility  sorely  tried,  tortured  with  bodily  and  mental 
sufferings,  he  yet  gave  no  sign  of  yielding.  "  His  natural  dignity 
and  unaffected  piety  and  resignation  in  preparing  for  death  had 
filled  men  who  judged  him  severely  enough  in  other  respects  with 
reverence  and  admiration.  He  fulfilled  the  saying  of  Hadrian 
that  '  an  Emperor  must  die  standing ' ;  it  belonged  to  his  office 
to  exhibit  to  the  world  even  in  death  the  Stoic  ideal  of  king- 
ship." If  we  inquire  into  the  influence  of  his  policy  on 
the  coming  age,  it  might  perhaps  be  said  to  have  done  more 
for  Spain,  to  which  he  gave  a  new  djmasty  in  the  person  of  his 
grandson,  than  for  his  own  country.  The  earlier  period  of  his 
reign  did  much  no  doubt  for  the  internal  development  and  military 
greatness  of  France,  but  these  benefits  are  more  than  outweighed 
by  a  very  heavy  reckoning  to  be  set  on  the  opposite  side.  He  had 
terribly  impoverished  the  country  by  his  costly  and  often  unjust 
wars,  while  its  moral  forces  were  undermined  by  the  robbery  and 
expatriation  of  his  Protestant  subjects.  The  nobility  too  were 
impoverished  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  mere  idle  pensioners 
on  the  royal  bounty,  though  their  old  invidious  privileges  were  left 
untouched.  To  the  Church  he  had  bequeathed  that  apple  of  strife, 
the  Bull  Unif/eniius,  and  the  spiritual  tyranny  which  grew  out  of 
it,  with  the  consequent  discord  between  clergy  and  laitj-,  bishops 
and  Parliaments ;  the  ParUaments  were  degraded,  while  a  venal 
and  bloated  bureaucracy  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  crushed  out  all  independence  of  national  life.  Against  the 
boasted  brilliancy  and  elegance  of  his  Court  must  be  set  the 
hideous  moral  corruption,  noted  by  Fenelon,  which  descended  from 
the  Court  through  all  ranks  of  the  population.  It  is  too  much  to 
say  that  Louis  XIV.  made  the  Revolution  of  '89  inevitable ;  two 
ideal  monarchs  in  place  of  his  two  successors  might  conceivably 
have  warded  it  off',  "  but  such  a  phenomenon  is  indeed  very  rare 
iu  the  history  of  dynasties." 

We  have  perforce  condensed  this  striking  essay  throughout, 
with  many  omissions  of  illustrative  details,  but  our  readers  will 
be  able  to  gather  from  what  we  have  said  an  adequate  apprehen- 
sion of  its  main  scope  and  pui'port.  It  exhibits  reuiarknbly  those 
combined  qualities  of  breadth  and  exactness,  of  generous  apprecia- 
tion and  minute,  conscientious  criticism,  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  author. 
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THE  SUCCESS  OF  LIMITED  BANKING  LIABILITY. 

THE  anBOuncement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
London  that  a  laro^e  majority  of  the  shareholders  are  in  favour 
of  limiting  their  liability,  and  that  consequently  at  the  general 
meeting  to  be  held  in  July  the  Directors  will  propose  a  scheme  for 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  completes  the  success 
of  Sir  Stafl'ord  Northcote's  Act.  This  success  has  been  much  more 
decisive,  and  especially  much  more  rapid,  than  was  at  all  expected. 
The  measure,  though  introduced  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Session,  was  postponed  week  after  week  and  month  after  month 
tilU  the  last  days  of  July,  and  to  secure  its  passing  at  last  all  the 
contested  clauses  had  to  be  struck  out.  By  the  excision  much 
that  was  objectionable  was  cut  away,  but  much  also  that  was 
valuable  was  lost ;  and  for  a  while  there  was  hesitation  amongst 
bankers  as  to  whether  they  should  not  agitate  for  an  amendment 
of  the  Act,  and  postpone  registering  till  the  agitation  succeeded. 
However,  several  of  the  London  banks  decided  otherwise,  and  thus 
practically  insured  the  success  of  the  Act.  It  had  been  thought  by 
many  persons  that  the  great  banks,  with  large  numbers  of  branches 
all  over  the  country,  would  especially  be  afraid  to  register.  They 
hold  deposits  from  small  people  in  remote  country  places,  and  it 
was  alleged  that  this  class  of  depositors  is  of  all  others  the  most 
liable  to  take  fright  at  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  banks 
with  which  they  deal,  and  therefore  to  withdraw  their  deposits. 
The  general  impression  in  consequence  was  that  the  banks 
with  numerous  branches  would  be  the  last  to  register  under 
the  Act.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  proved  to  be  otherwise. 
The  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England  and  the  London  and 
County  Bank  were  among  the  first  to  register,  and,  as  we  pointed  j 
out  at  the  time,  their  acceptance  of  the  Act  really  insured  its  | 
general  adoption.  Still  there  was  a  strong  disinclination  felt  by  the 
Irish  banks.  Several  of  these  banks  had  never  published  their 
accounts,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  would  be  unwilling 
to  begin  to  do  so,  and  therefore  would  go  on  in  the  old 
course  to  which  they  were  accustomed  —  especially  as  Ireland 
had  not  suffered  to  any  considerable  extent  from  the  shock  to 
credit  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  Yet 
one  after  another  the  Irish  banks  have  registered.  Still  stronger 
was  the  belief  that  the  Scotch  banks  would  not  accept  the  Act. 
It  was  the  failure  of  a  Scotch  bank  which  had  compelled  the 
Government  to  take  up  the  question ;  yet  it  was  believed  for 
a  long  time  that  the  Scotch  banks  would  refuse  to  accept  the 
measure,  and  would  hold  out  for  its  amendment.  The  three  oldest 
Scotch  banks  were  already  limited,  but  yet  are  not  required  to  write 
the  word  "  limited  "  after  their  names,  and,  as  Sir  S.  Northcote's 
Act  requires  the  word  to  be  added  to  the  name  of  the  bank, 
the  Scotch  banks  objected  to  the  measure,  and  for  a  long 
time  refused  to  register  under  it.  The  desire  of  shareholders 
to  limit  their  liability  was,  however,  too  strong  for  the  directors 
and  managers ;  and  at  length,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  un- 
limited Scotch  banks  have  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and  either 
have  become  limited,  or  are  engaged  in  making  the  change.  Here 
in  London,  as  we  have  said,  most  of  the  banks  accepted  the  Act 
in  the  beginning,  but  two  of  the  greatest  stood  out.  One  of  these 
is  the  London  Bank  of  the  German  Government ;  as  the  account 
of  that  Government  must  be  very  profitable,  the  Directors  were 
naturally  unwilling  to  do  anything  which  the  German  Government 
might  consider  a  weakening  of  the  security  afforded  by  the  bank  ; 
and  therefore  it  postponed,  until  a  little  while  ago,  the  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  limited  liability.  However,  some  time  ago,  it 
was  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  shareholders  the 
Directors  will  be  prepared  with  a  plan  for  limiting  the  liability  of 
the  shareholders.  The  Union  Bank  of  London  then  remained  the 
only  great  metropolitan  bank  still  unlimited.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, announced  that  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  the  Directors 
wiU  propose  a  plan  for  registering  under  the  Act. 

This  universal  and  prompt  success  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's 
legislation  demonstrates  how  strong  was  the  desire  of  shareholders 
for  limiting  their  liability,  and  how  accurately  the  late  Govern- 
ment gauged  their  feelings.  But  it  is  sometimes  objected  that, 
in  relieving  the  shareholders.  Parliament  did  an  injustice  to 
the  customers  of  banks.  We  are  reminded  that  there  are 
two  parties  in  all  banking  transactions  —  the  shareholders  or 
proprietors,  and  the  creditors  or  customers — and  it  is  said  that,  by 
iimitiiig  the  liability  of  the  former,  Parliament  has  weakened  the 
security  of  the  latter.  We  do  not,  however,  agree  with  this  view. 
Had  Parliament  refused  to  pass  a  measure  for  limiting  the 
liability  of  shareholders,  all  prudent  shareholders  would  inevit- 
ably have  sold  their  shares ;  the  richer  and  more  prudent 
would  gradually  have  withdrawn,  and  their  places  would  have 
been  taken  either  by  poor  people  or  by  reckless  people.  In  either 
case  the  security  afiorded  by  the  banks  would  have  been  diminished. 
It  is  much  better  for  the  creditors  of  a  bank  to  have  the  substantial 
security  which  is  afforded  by  a  considerable  paid-up  capital  and 
a  large  reserve  capital,  than  to  have  the  nominally  unlimited 
liability  of  men  of  straw.  In  the  interest  of  creditors,  there- 
fore, just  as  much  as  in  the  interests  of  shareholders,  it  was  desir- 
able that  a  deterioration  of  the  proprietary  of  banks  should  not  be 
allowed  to  take  place.  Further,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  there 
is  another  party  whose  interests  are  superior  to  those  both  of 
shareholders  and  of  creditors— we  mean  the  public.  It  is  for  the 
pviblic  welfare  that  banks  should  be  well  managed,  and  that  when 
a  failure  takes  place  the  suffering  shall  not  be  excessive,  as  it  was  in 
the  case  of  the  Glasgow  Bank.  Moreover,  it  is  notorious  that  credi- 
tors went  on  trusting  the  Glasgow  Bank  long  after  they  had  good 


grounds  for  doubting  its  solvency.  In  India  and  Australia,  more 
particularly,  the  acceptances  of  the  Gla.«gow  Bank  were  so  large 
that  bankers  out  there  were  quite  aware  of  the  risk  they  were 
running  in  taking  the  paper ;  indeed  the  more  prudent  bankers 
for  a  long  time  refused  to  take  the  acceptances  of  the  Glasgow 
Bank,  and  afterwards  changed  their  minds  only  when  they  reflected 
that,  even  if  the  Bank  failed,  they  would  always  be  able  to  compel 
the  shareholders  to  pay  up  to  the  uttermost  farthing  they  pos- 
sessed. In  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  Bank,  then,  unlimited 
liability  greatly  fostered  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  Direc- 
tors, and  induced  creditors  to  go  on  giving  credit  long  after  they  had 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  bank  was  insolvent.  And  what 
happened  in  this  case  has  happened  in  numberless  others.  Indeed, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  unlimited  liability  is  calculated  to  lead 
creditors  to  pay  less  attention  than  they  should  to  the  character 
of  the  management  of  a  bank,  and  thus  to  promote  reckless  and 
improper  business.  In  the  true  interests,  therefore,  of  the  com- 
munity, and  for  the  sake  of  commercial  morality,  it  was  desirable 
to  limit  the  liability  of  shareholders. 

That  the  general  public  by  no  means  thinks  that  the  limitation 
of  the  liability  of  shareholders  impairs  the  security  afiorded  by 
banks  is  clearly  shown  by  the  reports  of  those  banks  which  have 
made  the  change  long  enough  ago  to  enable  us  to  see  what  the 
effect  has  been.  More  particularly  it  is  shown  in  the  report  of 
the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England  issued  last  week.  The 
National  Provincial  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  all  the  banks  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  has  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  branches 
scattered  over  England  and  Wales,  and  has  more  than  thirty  millions 
of  deposits.  If  any  bank,  therefore,  would  feel  the  effects  of  the 
change,  it  would  be  the  National  Provincial  Bank.  The  opponents 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  Bill  predicted  that  the  National  Pro- 
vincial Bank  would  not  dare  to  register  under  it,  because  of  the 
danger  of  alarming  depositors  in  country  districts.  But  the 
Directors  of  the  bank  understood  better  the  feeling  of  the  country, 
and  they  were  among  the  first  to  make  the  change,  having 
registered  their  institution  as  a  limited  Company  so  long  ago  as 
the  summer  of  1880.  The  report  issued  last  week  enables  us  to 
see  what  the  result  has  been  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  after 
registration.  Even  before  the  change  the  National  Provincial 
Bank  had  a  larger  number  of  shareholders  than  any  other  bank  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  So  long  ago  as  the  end  of  1878  it  had 
nearly  five  thousand  shareholders;  at  the  end  of  1880  the  number 
had  risen  to  6,1 18  ;  and  at  the  end  of  last  year  there  were  375  addi- 
tional names  upon  the  register.  The  limitation  of  liability,  tlierefore, 
has  not  in  any  respect  diminished  the  popularity  of  the  bank.  It  has, 
on  the  contrary,  induced  investors  in  larger  numbers  to  buy  its 
shares.  So  far,  therefore,  as  this  particular  institution  is  concerned, 
we  find,  as  we  should  have  expected,  that  the  change  has  been  ad- 
vantageous as  regards  the  estimation  of  the  shares.  Let  us  now 
see  how  depositors  have  regarded  the  matter.  In  the  course  of 
last  year,  the  first  complete  year  of  working  as  a  limited  liability 
Company,  the  deposits  increased  almost  a  million  and  three- 
quarters — clear  evidence  that  depositors  in  this  bank  at  any  rate 
do  not  regard  the  limitation  of  liability  as  any  diminution  of  the 
security  afforded  them.  Moreover,  we  find  that  the  loans  and 
discounts  increased  876,000/. ;  and,  finally,  it  appears  that  the  profits 
realized  were  sufficient  to  enable  the  directors  to  distribute  in 
dividends  and  bonus  20  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders.  Whether, 
therefore,  we  look  at  the  increase  in  the  number  of  shareholders, 
at  the  growth  of  the  deposits,  or  at  the  profits  realized,  we  see 
that  this  great  bank  has  not  lost  gijpuud  by  becoming  a  limited 
Company,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  ~  gained,  and  is  still  gaining 
ground.  If  the  experience  of  this  bank  stood  alone,  of 
course  it  would  not  be  conclusive.  There  might  be  many  causes 
favouring  it,  which  did  not  extend  to  others.  But  the  experience 
of  the  National  Provincial  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  only  the 
latest  example  of  the  general  result,  which  shows  that  what  is  good 
for  the  shareholders  is  also  looked  upon  by  depositors  as  good 
for  them,  and  is  generally  beneficial  to  the  whole  community. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES.— III. 

WE  have  had  something  to  say  in  connexion  with  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  of  the  disappointing  quality  of  the  works  sent  by 
some  artists  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  expected, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  instances  of  the  same  kind  of  disappoint- 
ment were  not  to  be  found  also  in  the  Koyal  Academy  ;  strange 
because  too  great  rapidity  of  execution  is  the  besetting  danger  of 
"  rising  "  artists.  It  is  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  and  the 
fault  lies  with  the  picture-buying  public  more  than  with  the 
people  who  paint  pictures  which  remain  unnoticed  until  some 
happy  accident  draws  attention  to  them,  and  which  then  assume 
a  value  at  least  as  much  out  of  proportion  to  their  actual  worth  as 
was  the  previous  neglect.  So  long  as  people  who  affect  a  taste  for 
art  without  any  real  knowledge  of  it  are  ready  to  pay  large 
sums,  not  for  a  picture,  but  for  the  name  attached  to  it, 
so  long  will  this  danger  exist ;  and  it  is  perhaps  only  the  men  who 
have  exceptional  strength  of  character  and  exceptional  devotion  to 
their  art  who  can  be  expected  to  meet  it  as  it  should  be  met.  The 
same  danger  exists,  of  course,  for  artists  of  other  kinds — for 
writers,  for  singers,  for  actors.  I3ut  it  is  perhaps  greater  in  the  case 
of  writers  and  of  painters.  When  a  person  is  ollbred  excellent 
terms  to  write  a  book  or  to  paint  a  picture,  no  doubt  the  tempta- 
tion to  accept  them  is  considerable,  even  though  that  person  may 
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know  well  that  he  or  she  knows  nothing:  of  the  subject  to  be 
written  on,  or  has  no  time  to  finish  as  it  should  be  finished  the 
picture  proposed.  Works  of  the  particular  kind  indicated  are 
generally  to  be  found  rather  at  the  Rojal  Academy  than  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  where  disappointment  usuallj'  results  from  de- 
liberate alfectation  rather  thau  from  carelessness  ;  and  perhaps  we 
may  leave  visitors  to  the  Koyal  Academy  to  find  out  for  ihem- 
selves  one  or  two  instances  of  strangely  careless  work  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  First  Gallery,  and  betake  ourselves  to  the  pleasanter 
task  of  calling  attention  to  certain  pictures  of  merit  hitherto 
unnoticed  in  these  columns.  Amongst  these  we  may  mention 
Mr.  Perugini's  "  Dolce  far  niente "  (78),  a  charming  picture, 
in  which  the  delicate  scheme  of  colour  is  especiallj'  notable ; 
Mr.  Leslie  Thompson's  clever  landscape,  "  A  Washing-Place, 
Normandy  "  (21) ;  Mr.  Vicat Cole's"  In  Sylvan  Solitude  "  (92),  and 
M.  Fantins masterly  portrait,  "La  Brodeuse"  (94).  In  the  Second 
Gallery  there  is  a  picture  which,  in  the  artist's  peculiar  style,  is 
clever  enough,  "  Our  iliver  "  (118),  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie  ;  next  to 
which  is  Mr.  Oakes's  fine  landscape,  "  Road  through  Wastdale  '' 
(117);  and,  passing  on  from  these,  we  come  upon  a  careful  and 
attractive  genre  picture  by  Mr.  Oalthrop,  "  Here  they  are  ! "  (129) ; 
a  landscape  full  of  feeling  and  fine  touch  by  Mr.  Hennessy,  "  En 
fete,  Calvados  "  (134),  and  a  picture  called  "  Betrothed  "  (136),  by 
Mr.  Macbeth,  in  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  discern  any 
point  of  merit,  and  which  is  the  more  disappointing  because  Mr. 
Macbeth  certainly  gave  promise  at  one  time  of  much  better  things. 
Mr.  Walter  0.  Horsley's  "Unwilling  Evidence"  (155),  with  its 
figure  of  the  little  black  boy  whose  attitude  of  mind  and  body 
gives  the  picture  its  title,  halts  agreeably  between  pathos  and 
humour,  which  last-named  quality  is  well  displayed  in  Mr.  Dowuard's 
"Romeo  and  Juliet  "  (190),  which  is  a  portrait  of  two  cats,  one 
on  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  other  looking  up  to  it.  Mr.  Ireland's 
"  January  ;  a  Marshy  Meadow  "  (188)  is  filled  with  a  tine  feeling, 
the  expression  of  which  seems  to  have  been  deftly  caught  from 
Hobbema. 

In  the  Third  Gallery  we  may  pause  once  again  at  Mr.  Yeames's 
"  Prince  Arthur  and  Hubert '"  (204)  to  notice  the  unconventional 
and  poetical  type  which  the  artist  has  found  for  the  finely  posed 
figure  of  Hubert,  who  seems  half  resisting,  half  yielding  to  the 
entreaty  of  the  young  Prince,  who  clings  and  pleads  to  him.  Of 
the  impressive  and  well  carried  out  scheme  of  colour  we  have 
before  spoken.  Mr.  Goodall's  "  Memphis  ''  (212)  is  a  picture  which 
demands  notice  both  lor  its  intrinsic  merit  and  because  it  is 
so  striking  an  improvement  on  the  works  shown  by  the 
artist  in  one  or  two  preceding  exhibitions.  '•  Ossian's  Grave  "  (219), 
by  Mr.  MacWhirter,  and  "  A  Track  over  the  Moor"  (220),  by  Mr. 
Macartney,  are  both  worth  attention  ;  the  first-named  picture  is 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Peter  Graham.  Special  attention 
may  be  directed  to  Mr.  Warren's  impressive  and  noble  three- 
quarter-length  figure,  "  A  Guard  of  the  Koyal  Hareem  '  (237).  Mr. 
Orcbardson's  "  Housekeeping  in  the  Honeymoon''  (235)  is  painted 
in  the  curious  yellow  tone  which  the  artist  afiects.  Mr.  John 
Scott's  "  The  Wild  Swans  "  (270)  has  a  tender  touch  of  imagina- 
tion, fitting  well  with  its  subject,  which  is  explained  by  the 
appended  quotation  from  Hans  Ander>ei),  '•  '  Yes,  ta.ie  me  with 
you'  said  Ella.  Then  they  spent  the  whole  night  in 
weaving  a  net  with  the  pliant  willows,  ....  Ella  laid  herself 
down  on  the  net,  and  when  the  sun  rose  and  her  bi  ulhers  again 
became  wild  swans  ....  they  fiew  up  to  the  clouds  «ith  their 
dear  sister  ....  one  of  the  swans  soared  over  her  head,  so  that  his 
broad  wings  might  shade  hei"."  One  of  the  most  charming  laud- 
scapes  in  this  room  is  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes  s  "  A  Winter  Afternoon 
in  the  South  of  France  "  (3  20),  in  which  the  qualities  of  colour 
and  atmosphere  are  alike  to  be  coniiiiended.  In  the  Fourth 
Gallery  we  may  call  attention  for  tbe  present  to  Mr.  Noble's 
"  Toilers  of  the  Road  "  (378),  a  singularly  natural  group  of  horses 
and  a  donkey  drinking  at  a  roadside  trough  ;  to  Mr.  Archer's  life- 
like portrait  of  Mr.  O'Donovan  in  Turcoman  costume  (40S),  and  to 
Mr.  Keeiey  Halswelle's  clever  landscape  of  "  luverlochy  Castle  and 
Ben  Nevis"  (413)  ;  and  in  the  Filth  to  the  s:ime  artist's  "The 
Forest  on  Fire"  (517),  and  to  Mr.  Walter  J.  Shaw's  hue  sea-piece, 
"  The  Great  Orme's  Head"  (477).  In  the  Sixth  Gallery  we  have  as  yet 
said  nothing  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Waller's  attractive  and  well- painted  picture, 
"Sweethearts  and  Wives"  (551J,  which  depicts  a  presumably 
frequent  incident  in  the  lives  of  the  mos>-troopers,  and  which  is 
full  of  spirit;  or  of  Mr.  Hey  wood  Hardy's  "Slain  Enemy  "  (578), 
in  which  the  characteristics  of  the  dogs  who  have  ki.led  the  wolf 
are  excellently  caught  and  rendered.  Mr.  Carl  Schloesser's  very 
clever  genre  picture  "  Out  of  Turu"(6ii)  also  calls  lor  notice. 
One  naturally  returns,  however,  in  this  gallery  to  Mr.  Caton 
"Woodville's  "Saving  the  Guns — Maiwaud  '  (567),  and  one  re- 
turns to  find  in  it  more  points  for  admiration.  It  has  all  the  spirit, 
all  the  technical  force  and  skill  of  M.  I'hilippoteaux,  and  iu  has 
something  which  M.  Philippoteaux's  work  iias  not.  M.  Philip- 
poteaux,  in  his  desire  to  be  dramatic —  and  dramatic  he  cer- 
tainly is — is  apt  to  be  a  little  unsparing  in  his  details ;  to 
go  just  a  little  further  than  is  necessary  for  his  object ;  to  repel 
the  feelings,  while  he  attracts  the  eye  by  dint  of  his  power. 
Mr.  Woodville  has,  it  seems  from  this  picture,  a  better  notion  of 
when  to  stop.  One  figure  in  his  work  suggests  as  fully  as  need 
be  the  horrors  of  war,  the  figure  of  the  man  who  is  rather  carried 
on  by  than  guides  his  horse,  although  his  bridle-hand  instinc- 
tively keeps  his  place,  while  he  seems  blinded  by  the  blood  from 
a  deep  sabre-cut  on  the  head.  But  this  figure  is  subordinate  to 
the  general  sense  of  what  is  going  on ;  to  the  excitement  of  an 
action  in  which  such  figures  cannot  but  exist.    It  does  not  thrust 


itself  upon  the  attention;  it  is  an  adjunct  to  the  thrilling  stir  and 
swing  of  the  whole  picture — a  picture  which,  as  we  have  indicated, 
seems  to  grow  in  power  and  feeling  the  more  one  looks  at  it. 

In  Gallery  No.  VII.  we  have  to  notice  for  the  first  time  Mr. 
Griftiths's  strange  and  striking,  if  not  completely  pleasing, 
"Ajanta  Caves,  a.d.  600"  (600),  in  which  there  is  plenty  of 
matter  for  archo3ologists  to  interest  themselves  with ;  and  Mr. 
Edwin  Long's  "The  New  Fugue"  (678),  a  somewhat  disap- 
pointing work.  Near  this  is  Mr.  Herkomer's  free  and  fine  land- 
scape,"  Homeward,"  which,  if  it  does  not  equal  in  grandeur  of 
effect  a  landscape  of  his  which  we  have  had  the  pleasant  task  of 
describing  on  a  former  occasion,  yet  exhibits  the  same  qualities  of 
perception,  skill,  and  force  which  Mr.  Herkomer  seems  to  have 
at  command.  Mr.  Chevalier's  "The  Convalescent"  (688)  is  a 
quaintly  attractive  picture,  which  shows  us  the  interior  of  a 
Buddhist  monastery  in  China,  with  the  figure  of  a  young  monk 
just  recovering  his  strength  and  talking  with  his  companions, 
while  we  see  other  monks  in  a  further  plane  whose  figures  and 
surroundings  help  to  give  value  to  the  distant  landscape.  The 
work  is  full  of  character,  and  is  painted  with  a  delicate  touch. 
In  the  Eighth  Gallery,  Mr.  Gow's  "  A  Jacobite  Proclamation " 
(786),  which  represents  a  meeting  under  cover  of  a  "  meet,"  is 
full  of  character  in  another  way,  but  hardly  makes  up  for  the 
absence  of  any  more  impressive  instance  of  the  work  of  a  painter 
from  whom  we  have  learnt  to  expect  a  good  deal.  Mr.  Dendy 
Sadler's  clever  and  humorous  picture  of  monks  at  table,  called 
"Friday"  (714),  suffers  from  being  ill  hung. 

In  the  Eleventh  Gallery  one  is  again  attracted  by  Mr.  John 
Collier's  striking  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Darwin  (1465),  a  picture 
full  of  fine  thought  and  fine  execution.  Nothing  could  well  be 
happier  than  the  natural  and  dignified  attitude,  or  than  the  simple 
and  yet  commanding  expression.  The  eyes  have  just  that  look  of 
life  which  makes  people  talk  of  a  speaking  likeness.  In  the  same 
room  is  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  most  attractive  picture  of  Una 
(1432),  which  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  drawing  and 
painting  of  the  lion  who  walks  beside  Una,  nuzzling  up  against 
her,  but  also  for  the  unaccustomed  excellence  of  the  figure  of 
Una  herself.  Other  pictures  that  may  be  mentioned  are  Mr, 
Corelli's  "Washerwomen  of  the  Abruzzi "  (1429),  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas's  clever  "  A  Spy  in  the  Camp  "  (1488),  Mr.  Graham  Clarke's 
excellent  landscape  of  Frejus  (1505),  Mr.  IJoughton's  "  St.  Ives 
Bay"  (1521),  and  Mrs.  Collier's  "  A  Coming  Tragedian  "  (1475), 
which  is  cleverly  painted,  but  which  fails  to  explain  its  title,  being 
simply  a  meaningless  figure  of  a  girl  looking  at  her  own  reflection, 
which  there  seems  to  have  been  no  particular  reiison  for  painting. 
We  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Blackburn's  invaluable  "  Notes  "  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  which  serve  at  once  as  a  handbook  to  and  as  a 
record  of  the  two  Galleries  with  which  they  deal. 


REVIEWS. 


HICKS'S  GREEK  IXSCRIPTIONS.* 

THE  appearance  of  this  useful  book  is  a  pleasant  sign  of  the 
change  which  is  passing  over  "  classical "  studies  in  this 
country.  Together  with  all  other  branches  of  knowledge,  the 
study  of  antiquity — to  use  the  name  which  was  formerly  bestowed 
by  especial  privilege  upon  the  concerns  of  the  Hellenes  and  the 
Romans— has  been  profoundly  afi'ected  by  the  spirit  of  minute 
inquiry  and  thorough  criticism.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  dislike 
vagueness  and  desire  precision ;  if  we  have  to  learn  or  to  teach 
Greek  history,  we  wish  to  bring  ourselves  and  others  as  near  as 
limits  of  time  and  circumstance  allow  to  the  details  of  our  subject; 
though  we  may  not  be  specialists,  we  prefer  at  least  to  read  with 
the  specialist  as  far  as  we  may ;  we  will  not  willingly  relegate 
even  "  Epigiaphik  "  to  the  exclusive  and  professional  attention  of 
historians  and  editors  ;  and,  if  we  cannot  aU  search  the  "  Corpus," 
we  demand  and  gladly  welcome  a  manual. 

The  limits  of  the  present  work  are  defined  by  the  title  and 
preface.  It  is  not  a  representative  selection  from  the  whole  body 
of  Greek  inscriptions — a  work  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
present  condition  of  learning,  and  before  long,  we  may  hope,  to  be 
supplied.  Mr.  Hicks  has  confined  himself  to  documents  directly 
illustrating  history  only,  and  by  history  is  to  be  understood  history 
political  and  military.  The  author  offers,  if  it  is  thought  desirable, 
to  prepare  another  volume  from  "  the  very  large  number  of  Greek 
inscriptions  which  relate  to  religious  ceremonies,  agonistic  contests, 
and  c  aicerns  of  private  life,  or  have  to  do  with  legal  and  consti- 
tutional antiquities  rather  than  with  historical  events."  While  we 
sincerely  hopethat  the  ofier  maybe  efi'ectually  encouraged,  we  cannot 
but  see  that  even  the  present  and  the  projected  volume  together 
would  not  cover  the  field  ;  the  important  linguistic  evidence  of 
inscriptions  would  still  demand  a  separate  recognition ;  nor  would 
the  addition  of  a  third  instalment  prevent  us  from  asking,  in  the 
interest  of  the  young  and  the  busy,  for  a  convenient  conspectus  of 
the  whole.  The  representative  collection  would  be  still  to  seek, 
though  meanwhile  we  are  not  the  less  grateful  for  what  we  have 
got.    To  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  subjects  still  awaiting 

*  A  3Ianual  of  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions.  By  E.  L.  Hicks,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press.  1882. 
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presentation,  and  necessarily  excluded  from  the  scheme  of  Mr. 
Hicks,  we  may  observe  that  out  of  the  mass  of  fragments,  full  of 
Instruction  and  living  evidence,  which  have  been  yielded  by 
the  soil  of  Dodona,  two  only  (No.  20  and  No.  162),  neither  of 
very  great  significance,  have  been  found  suitable  to  his  purpose. 
But  to  speak  rather  of  what  is  included  than  of  what  is  omitted, 
we  think  that  the  historical  inscriptions  proper  by  no  means  need 
the  somewhat  anxious  apology  of  Mr.  Hicks's  preface.  Still  less 
should  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  extraordinary 
remarks  on  this  subject  which  Professor  Jowett  has  printed  in 
connexion  with  his  recent  translation  of  Thucydides.  When  a 
teacher  of  history  treats  the  study  of  historical  monuments  as  a 
sentimental  pleasure,  "  like  that  of  looking  at  an  autograph,"  we 
may  surely  hold  that  he  is  best  answered  by  silence.  Mr.  Hicks 
traces  in  this  estimate  a  lingering  echo  of  the  controversy  between 
Hermann  and  Bockh  ;  we  would  gladly  believe  it  to  be  no  more  than 
a  lingering  echo  from  the  Professor's  note-book.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible that  such  a  sentence  can  have  been  written  scarcely  a 
year  ago.  Mr.  Hicks,  however,  is  obstinately  generous,  and  even 
takes  the  opportunity  to  prophesy  that  Professor  Jowett "s  transla- 
tion will  become  classical.  Prophecies  are  above  argument,  and 
we  shall  not  dispute  that  it  may  ;  with  revision,  it  may  even  be- 
come correct.  But,  if  the  value  of  historical  documents 
to  the  liistorian  required  to  be  established  by  contro- 
versy, we  need  but  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  present 
collection  to  satisfy  ourselves  on  the  point.  Take  No.  168, 
a  dedicatory  inscription  from  a  marble  base  found  at  Syracuse, 
dating  from  the  reign  of  Hiero  II.,  BacnXeos  ayeo/xevov  '\4paivos 
'UpoKXeos  £vpaK6a-ioL  6€ois  naat.  The  very  cast  of  the  formula  is 
suggestive,  and  gives  us  political  information.  It  marks  the 
Tvpavvis  of  iliero  as  allectiug  a  representative  character,  like  that 
of  the  late  French  Empire.  "  It  is  characteristic  of  him,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Ilicks,  "  to  use  the  verb  ayiopai  rather  than  ap^iiv  or 
^aaiXfveiu,  and  to  associate  his  people  with  himself."  Better  or 
more  authentic  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  time  we  could  not 
have,  and  we  might  search  many  literary  records  without  finding 
anything  so  striking  and  pre^-ise.  Or  take  again  No.  178.  We 
already  know  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century 
B.C.,  the  .Etolian  League  was  a  dominant  power  in  Greece,  and 
we  also  know  that  that  League  was  not  distinguished  for  honesty, 
whether  of  the  diplomatic  or  any  other  kind.  But  we  form  a 
new  and  startling  conception  of  the  state  of  politics  in  the  last 
days  of  Greek  "freedom"  when  we  find  solemnly  recorded 
upon  a  temple  a  covenant  between  the  -Etolian  League  and 
the  men  of  Keos,  by  which  the  robbers  publicly  stipulate,  no 
doubt  for  a  solid  consideration,  that  no  man  having  what  they 
gravely  call  the  franchise  of  yEtolia  (prjdiva  AItkoXoov  prjdi  tS)v  eV 
AiTcoXia  7To'KiT€v6vTo)v)  shall  make  raids  upon  Keos  from  any  port 
whatsoever,  and  with  equal  frankness  promising  further  to  spare 
the  use  of  a  less  direct  but  not  less  efl'ective  method  of  extortion, 
by  way  of  "judicial  proceeding"  before  the  Amphictyouic 
iisseiiibly.  To  speak  of  such  records  as  these  as  adding  to  our 
knowledge  "  a  few  j'acts  "  is  to  miss  the  whole  force  of  their  lesson. 
It  is  not  merely  that  they  tell  us  things  not  mentioned  elsewhere ; 
what  they  tell  us,  little  or  much,  new  or  familiar,  is  presented  in  a 
dirt'erent,  and  very  often  in  a  more  signiticant,  way  than  in  a  lite- 
rary narrative,  and  they  teach  us  all  the  more  because  they  were 
not  written  for  our  learning.  Not  even  from  the  fiery  invective 
of  Cicero  when  he  is  attacking  the  Roman  capitalists,  nor  from 
his  cool  and  business-like  simplicity  when  he  is  corresponding 
with  them,  do  we  obtain  so  vivid  a  conception  as  from  monu- 
ments like  that  of  Tenos  (No.  204),  of  the  economical  con- 
ditions prevalent  in  the  lands  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the 
speculators  of  the  conquering  Republic  were  not  yet  controlled 
by  the  centralized  administration  of  the  Empire.  Rome  had 
destroyed  every  Power  capable  of  maintaining  the  police  of 
the  Eastern  seas,  without  herself  assuming  the  responsibility  thus 
created.  Between  the  freebooter  and  the  money-lender  the 
towns  of  the  -Egean  sank  into  beggary ;  and  the  corporations, 
bankrupt  of  everything  but  compliments,  extol  to  heaven  the 
clemency  of  a  Roman  who  will  give  time  for  the  payment  of  a 
few  hundred  pounds.  There  is  something  grotesquely  pathetic  in 
this  mendicant  eloquence,  dressed  in  the  rags  of  Thucydides  and 
Demosthenes,  and  covering  large  slabs  of  marble  with  the  praises 
of  a  merciful  nabob.  These  are  of  course  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant examples,  and  might  be  multiplied  at  pleasure.  Beyond  and 
above  these  are  the  subjects  in  which  our  knowledge  is  not  merely 
supplemented,  but  entirely  constructed  from  this  species  of 
evidence.  It  will  be  sutticient  to  mention  the  series  of  inscrip- 
tions relating  to  the  Athenian  Empire,  exemplitied  in  this  collection 
between  Nos.  22  and  41.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  upon 
these  inscriptions  principally  we  depend  for  the  details — and  in 
such  a  matter  detail  only  is  vital  and  satisfactory — respecting  the 
thief  political  creation  of  ancient  Hellas. 

The  book  contains  206  inscriptions,  each  followed  by  a  com- 
mentary upon  its  import  and  history,  tilling  in  all  356  pages 
octavo,  and  followed  by  an  index.  The  order  is  naturally  chrono- 
logical ;  the  period  illustrated,  extending  Irom  the  earliest  times 
to  the  middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  being  divided  into 
nine  parts.  An  interesting  part  of  the  study  is  the  reconstruction 
of  defective  texts.  Here,  as  Mr.  Hieks  observes,  the  editor  of  in- 
scriptions has  an  advantage  over  the  editor  of  literary  documents 
in  "  the  sameness  and  formality  of  phrasing  which  makes  the 
restoration  of  many  inscriptions  an  easy  matter."  But  the  method 
is  the  same  for  all ;  comparison,  minute  comparison,  and  scientific 
induction  is  the  one  sure  instrument ;  even  in  the  province  of 


literature  and  MS.  evidence  we  are  fjxr  indeed  as  yet  from  the 
exhaustion  of  its  powers.  The  texts  printed  by  the  present  editor 
are  for  the  most  part  reproduced  from  previous  publications,  but 
he  offers  some  original  improvements  and  generally  satisfies  us. 
Upon  No.  103  a  small  doubt  occurs.  The  Athenian  garrison  in 
Audros  having  annoyed  their  allies  by  irregular  requisitions,  the 
Government  (of  the  Second  Empire)  make  special  provision 
for  paying  them,  ottcoj  av  dv.  .  .  .e  Sxri  tco  Brip(o  tc3  'Adrjvaliov 
Koi  TO)  brjfxa  'AvSpicov,  Mr.  Ilicks  proposes  "  dvari  Te  Sxn  i.e. 
d^'kalie'i!  S)ai."  Is  this  a  misprint  for  livaroi  P  The  usual  mean- 
ing of  dvarl  is  "  with  impunity,"  and  moreover  exception  may 
be  taken  to  the  construction.  If  the  ductus  lilterarum  and  the 
space  allows,  avaroL  would  be  better,  and  better  still  dvaiTwl 
re  d)o-t  or  dvaiTLoi  q)(ti  (as  in  Eur.  3Ied.  730,  dvalrws  yap  kcu  ^ivois 
ehat  BeXo)),  "  that  the  Athenians  and  Audrians  may  not  have 
reason  to  complain  of  them."  In  No.  28,  on  the  Athenian  re- 
gulation of  Chalkis  in  Euboea,  occurs  the  sentence  rovs  ^evovs 
Tovs  iv  XaXxi'St,  0(701  OLKoiivres  p.rj  TfXovaiv  ("  pay  the  tax") 
'A6rji>a(€  Koi  e'l  Tcn  deSoTM  vtto  tov  di^pov  rou  Adrjvaioov  driXeiaf 
Toiis  aXXous  reXilv  €s  XaXictSa.  We  do  not  See  good  reason 
for  Kirchhoffs  suggestion  that  the  stonecutter  has  omitted 
dreXelj  eivai  alter  the  word  driXeia.  The  particle  Se  is  merely 
resumptive,  as  in  its  "  apodotic  "  use  after  conditional  sentences, 
so  that  ocroL  prj  T(Xovaiv  ....  roiis  8e  ilXXovs  signifies  "  all  ex- 
cept those  who  pay."  It  is  just  upon  such  points  as  this  that 
examples  from  inscriptions  are  valuable  to  the  linguist.  An  in- 
scription cannot  be  "  glossed,"  whereas  a  later  scribe  or  gramma- 
rian copying  a  MS.  would  almost  certainly  have  inserted  the  dreXe'is 
eivat  which  Kirchhoff  misses,  and  thus  have  destroyed  an  ancient 
idiom.  Kirchhoff,  indeed,  in  explaining  oaoi pi)  TeXovaiv' Adqva^e  by 
"  those  who  do  are  exempt  from  paying  at  Athens,"  seems  to  us  to 
mistake  the  sense,  and  to  make  the  clause  superfluous.  The 
meaning  is  surely  this — all  ^tvoi  resident  in  Chalkis  are  to  pay 
their  tax  there,  except  (i)  those  who,  for  reasons  not  stated,  pay 
at  Athens,  and  are  not  to  pay  twice,  and  (2)  those  who  have  been 
exempted  from  paying  at  all.  To  express  this  accurately,  for  ocroi 
prj  TeXovcTiv  the  draughtsman  should  have  written  nXrjv  oa-oi 
TfXova-Li>)  or  ft  pfj  ocroi  TeXovcriv ;  for  one  of  these  Sa-oi  pf/ 
reXovaiv,  which  would  in  most  cases  give  precisely  the  same 
sense,  has  been  inadvertently  substituted  here,  where  it  has  the 
effect  of  throwing  koI  .  .  .  dre'Xeta  out  of  construction.  In 
TOVS  (V  XaX/ci'St  ocrot  oiKovvTes  K.r.X,  we  should,  perhaps,  see 
a  loose  variation  rather  than  an  engraver's  error,  for  rovs 
ev  XaXfci'Si  oiKovvTas  oiroi  K.r.X.  It  is  impossible  here  to  go 
further  into  criticisms  of  this  kind ;  and  moreover,  as  we 
have  said  above,  we  generally  agree  with  Mr.  Hicks.  We  hope, 
if  only  that  we  have  a  pleasure  like  that  of  looking  at  an  auto- 
graph, that  he  is  right  in  No.  4,  and  that  the  KP(0I202ANjE)- 
eHK(EN)  upon  the  pillar-bases  from  the  burnt  Temple  of  Artemis 
at  Ephesus  were  engraved  thtre  by  order  of  that  "  Crcesus'"  whose 
name  has  become  to  us,  through  Herodotus,  a  household  word. 

To  those  who  are  not  professed  students  of  Greek  history  no 
part  of  the  book  will  perhaps  be  more  interesting  than  the  curious 
facts  which  are  incidentally  noticed  re.specting  the  accidents  and 
adventures  of  the  original  stones,  bronzes,  and  other  relics  upon 
which  these  memorials  have  been  deciphered.  Very  commonly 
the  pvrjpa  (s  del  has  been  worked  up  as  building  material  ; 
sometimes  (No.  132)  it  has  travelled  as  ballast;  sometimes 
the  broken  pieces,  after  lying  for  centuries  in  the  dust, 
have  been  conveyed,  at  long  intervals  of  time,  to  different 
museums,  thence  to  be  remarried  and  reinspired,  like  the 
half-souls  of  the  Platonic  Aristophanes,  by  the  trained  eye  and 
memory  of  some  fortunate  antiquary.  Sometimes  the  erasures  are 
even  more  significant  than  the  legible  parts,  the  excision  of  a  com- 
pliment having  served  for  a  defiance  (No.  167) ;  sometimes 
(No.  49)  the  place  where  the  writing  was  found  shows  us  the 
feeling  of  the  inscribers  even  better  than  what  they  have  written, 
and  words  of  little  worth  in  themselves  are  invaluable  as  a  com- 
ment upon  the  antique  formula  next  above  them.  Every  kind  of 
interest,  intrinsic  and  extraneous,  is  combined  in  the  ever-venerable 
catalogue  which  stands  in  the  present  collection  as  No.  12.  We 
will  not  suppose  that  any  one,  knowing  what  the  efforts  of  Hellas 
achieved  for  mankind,  could  think  with  indill'erence  of  a  monu- 
ment to  be  seen  with  our  own  eyes,  whose  strange  fortunes  inter- 
twine in  one  coil  of  associations  the  work  of  Themistocles,  of 
Philip,  and  of  Constantine,  or  would  not  be  anxious  to  learn  how 
the  nations  that  conquered  the  Persian  spelt  their  yet-legible 
names  upon  the  trophy  of  the  battle  of  Platoea. 


MAGYARLAND.* 

THE  readers  of  the  pleasant  pages  which  described  the  author's 
explorations  in  the  Himalayan  range  beyond  Darjeeling  will 
open  these  volumes  with  the  expectation  of  finding  descriptions 
no  less  pleasant  of  mountainous  ranges  and  valleys  more  within 
the  reach  of  English  travellers  generally.  Nor  will  they  be  dis- 
appointed ;  and  in  one  respect  the  present  work  differs  greatly  for 
the  better  from  The  Indian  Alps.  The  authors  powers  as  a 
painter,  especially  of  mountain  forms,  were  well  known  at 
Darjeeling  ten  or  twelve  years  ago ;  but  those  who  were  disap- 
pointed at  the  poor  travesties  of  her  Hiiualaj'an  drawings  in  her 

*  3Iug>/arliJ7id  :  Truvels  tliroucih  the  Hifjidands  and  Lnivlands  of  Hungary. 
By  a  Fellow  of  the  Carpathian  Society,  Author  of  "The  Indian  Alps." 
2  vols.    London  :  Sampson  Low  it  Co.  1881. 
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ast  work  may  well  be  pleased  that  in  the  present  volume  she  has 
abimdoned  chromolithograph}',  and  trusted  to  the  results  of  black 
and  white  in  rendering  the  features  of  Hungarian  landscapes. 
These  results  are,  indeed,  highly  satisfactory  ;  and  we  have  to 
thank  the  writer  for  a  book  which  is  pleasant  to  read  and  pleasant 
to  look  at  from  beginning  to  end.  The  tastes  of  the  general  public 
may  perhaps  have  been  wisely  consulted  in  the  proportion  which 
the  figure  sketches  bear  to  those  of  the  mountains  of  which  the 
author  candidly  confesses  herself  an  ardent  worshipper,  and  there  is 
perhaps  scarcely  one  among  the  former  which  does  not  place  before 
English  readers  characteristics  of  manners,  habits,  and  garb  quite 
unlike  to  those  of  Western  Europe ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  are 
tempted  to  wish  that  the  author  had  given  us  somewhat  more  of 
the  mountains,  and  somewhat  less  of  the  people.  The  few  gems 
scattered  throughout  these  pages  tantalize  us  with  the  thought  of 
the  wealth  stored  in  her  portfolios,  and  make  us  regret  the  absence 
of  more  examples  of  the  kind  in  which  her  powers  are  eminently 
showu.  These  powers  lie  especially  in  the  rendering  of  distance, 
and  the  gradations  of  vegetable  aud  rock  forms  in  mountain  ranges. 
The  giving-  of  distances  by  means  of  a  few  lines  or  a  few  turns  of 
the  brush  is  an  art  which  the  author  has  fully  mastered.  Of  this  we 
have  a  charming  specimen  in  p.  72  of  the  first  volume.  Three  or 
four  lines  suffice  to  give  the  eil'ect  of  almost  boundless  distance 
beyond  the  slope  down  which  an  o.x-waggon  is  creeping  towards 
the  plain,  where  by  no  great  effort  of  the  imagination  we  may 
summon  up  fantastic  forms  of  cities,  or  lakes,  or  mountains.  We 
scarcely  need  to  be  told  that  it  is  the  very  home  of  the  mirage, 
•which  is  here  known  to  the  common  folk  under  the  name 
Delibab,  "  daughter  of  old  Puszte  of  the  Alfold,"  "  Sister  of  the 
Sea,"  and  "  Darling  of  the  Breeze."  The  Siren  myth  will  not 
die  so  long  as  these  vast  plains  remain  to  cheat  the  eyes  of  the 
traveller  with  visions  of  resting-places  which  he  is  never  to  reach. 
Later  on  in  the  sanso  volume  we  have  an  extremely  beautiful 
vignette  of  some  pealis  of  the  northern  T;itra,  wliich  sulliciently 
attests  the  excellence  of  the  origiual  slietch.  There  is  little  to  be 
said  in  the  way  of  criticism  but  that  the  lower  ranges  above 
which  rise  the  pure  snows  would  have  been  better  if  the  engraver 
bad  not  been  content  to  leave  them  Hat.  Tlie  same  remark 
applies  to  an  engraving  of  some  peaks  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps 
in  p.  139  of  the  second  volume;  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
charming  little  cut  which  adorns  p.  226,  and  in  which,  from  the 
depths  of  a  lu.xuriant  forest  of  conifers,  we  can  wander  onwards 
and  upwards  until  all  vegetation  dies  away  under  the  robe  of  un- 
sullied snow. 

Of  the  drawings  which  do  not  fall  strictly  under  the  head  of 
landscape  we  uuist  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  all  have 
some  merit,  and  will  further  the  authors  purpose,  which  is  that  of 
enabling  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  country  to  form  a  fair 
idea  both  of  the  land  aud  of  its  inhabitants.  The  reader  who 
follows  her  guidance  is,  on  the  whole,  in  safe  hands.  He  will  find 
here  sometliing  about  the  successive  immigrations  of  Huns, 
Avars,  and  Magyars ;  something  about  the  various  Slav  and 
AVallachian  tribes  ;  something  about  the  scattered  German  settle- 
ments; and  something  about  the  Saxon  colony  which  found  a 
home  for  itself  iu  Transylvania,  and  which  turns  out  to  be  not 
Saxon  at  all,  but  Flemish.  Each  subject  is  lightly  touclied  ;  and, 
if  some  are  but  imperfectly  treated,  there  is  at  least  iu  what  is  said 
little  to  mislead  or  to  give  a  wrong  impression.  With  pardon- 
able eagerness  the  author  seizes  the  opportunity  of  making 
merry  over  a  mistake,  if  mistake  it  was,  which  caused  not  a  little 
angry  controversy  a  few  years  ago.  On  entering  lands  which 
have  lately  been  taken  from  the  Sultan's  dominion,  she  soon 
beheld  the  impaled  rayah  ;  and  she  noted  carefully  "  his  black  hair 
standing  on  end,  as  well  it  might,  and  his  loose  Oriental  garments 
fluttering  on  the  breeze,  with  his  poor  wizened  legs  dangling 
black  and  helpless."  "  It  was  a  blood-curdling  sight,"  we  are 
told,  and  faiu  would  we  have  turned  our  eyes  in  the  contrary 
direction  ;  but  no !  we  would  be  brave  and  view  through  a  field- 
glass  this  unfortunate — another  victim  to  Mahomedan  cruelty 
and  barbarism."  On  his  breust  lay  a  tin  plate  which  should  have 
been  the  record  of  his  crime  ;  but  it  announced  only  good  cheer  for 
man  and  beast,  and  the  crucified  peasant  was  simply  a  scare- 
crow. 

But  the  real  interest  of  these  volumes  lies  not  in  the  pas- 
sages which  touch  on  politics,  but  strictly  in  the  descriptions  of 
Hungarian  scenery,  life,  and  manners.  It  matters  little  in  what 
order  we  take  these  descriptions  ;  nor  is  there  much  need  to  follow 
caretully  the  author's  journeys  in  two  successive  years.  It  may 
siittice  to  say  that,  without  troubling  ourselves  with  disputed  ques- 
tions, there  is  enough  in  Hungary  to  reward  the  traveller  abundantly 
for  the  labour  which  he  may  undergo  in  exploring  it.  The  lover 
of  cities  and  the  lover  of  solitude  can  be  pleased  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent. They  may  watch  the  changing  colours  of  the  boundless  plain, 
or  feast  on  the  forms  of  Alpine  ranges  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in 
beauty  and  majesty.  But  mountain  worshipper  though  she  be, 
the  author  is  roused  to  almost  greater  enthusiasm  by  the  splendours 
of  Pesth,  with  the  city  which  faces  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
noble  river,  spanned  by  perhaps  the  finest  bridge  in  the  world.  The 
place  is  "  bright,  clean,  and  beautiful." 

Here  is  no  sham,  no  struggle  to  keep  up  appearances,  under  false  preten- 
sions, no  stucco  that  will  crumble  away  aud  lay  bare  in  a  few  vears  tlie 
miserable  counterfeit  behind ;  all  is  real  and  what  it  i-eem-'.  Its  palaces 
not  only  look  like  palaces,  but  are  built  of  solid  stone,  to  defv  the  ravages 
of  time  the  destroyer,  whilst  the  magnificent  positiuii  ut'the  capital,  situated 
as  it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  with  the  rock-bi.ilt  ciiv  vt  Buda  facing 
it,  and  the  majestic  IJlocksbcrg  rising  above  it,  institute, 'to  mv  mind,  the 
most  beaut  il'ul  place  I  have  ever  seen.  Walk  .along  the  terrace  of  the  embank-  ] 


ment  on  an  evening  in  early  .summer,  when  the  robinias  are  in  bloom.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers,  the  beauty  of  the  women,  the  fresh  breeze  blowing 
ironi  the  river  ;  the  noble  mountain  buttres.s  opposite  rising  out  of  the 
water  a  sheer  precipice  of  eight  hundred  feet ;  the  setting  sun  illuminating 
the  black  and  gold  cupolas  above  the  houses  and  suffusing  the  waves  of  the 
Danube  with  a  crimson  dye — all  form  as  ])erfect  a  whole  as  can  well  be 
imagined  on  the  earth  this  side  of  paradise. 

The  bridge,  a  splendid  structure,  the  work  of  an  English 
engineer,  raised  at  a  cost  of  nearly  half  a  million  pounds  sterling, 
was  finished  just  in  time  to  allow  the  retreating  host  of  the 
Hungarians  under  Kossuth  to  cross  it  in  1 849,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  Austrian  army.  The  confusion  and  tumult  were  then  on  the 
bridge ;  but  the  tumult  caused  beneath  it  by  the  break-up  of  the 
ice  may  be  seen  every  year,  and  is  sometimes  scarcely  less  appal- 
ling. The  danger  rises  from  the  setting  in  of  a  rapid  thaw 
higher  up  the  river.  When  this  happens,  the  waters  rushing  down 
hurl  into  the  air  blocks  of  ice  many  tons  in  weight,  throwing 
them  often  on  the  shore,  and  destroying  small  craft  moored  to  the 
banks.  To  lessen  the  risk  alarm  guns  are  fired  to  prepare  the 
people  for  the  coming  fiood,  while  the  ice  is  cannonaded  to  give 
the  waters  a  free  passage. 

But  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  Hungary  is  the 
mighty  plain  of  the  Alfold,  as  it  is  called,  in  contrast  with  the 
Felfold,  or  hill  region.  Alpine  ranges  more  stupendous  may  be  seen 
elsewhere,  and  the  dead  level  of  Russian  steppes  may  be  not  less 
striliing  in  their  sombre  and  monotonous  desolation.  But  the  Hun- 
garian plain  gives  an  immeasurably  deeper  impression,  not  of  space 
onlj^,  but  of  colour.  The  peculiar  effects  of  atmosphere  which  mark 
it  at  certain  times  of  the  day  and  certain  seasons  of  the  year  are 
probably  not  to  be  seen  anywhere  else  in  the  same  intensity.  The 
author  is  never  tired  of  dwelling  on  its  beauties ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  may  acquit  her  of  taxing  too  largely  the  patience  of  the  reader. 
We  cau  understand  the  feelings  roused  by  the  sight  of  the  superb 
colouring  of  a  Hungarian  sunset : — ■ 

Away  on  the  mar >hes,  the  lakelets  are  kindled  into  a  harmonious  min- 
gling of  vermilion  and  bronze,  save  where  they  reflect  the  pale,  soft  azure 
of  the  zenith.  Then  as  the  tierj'  god  sinks  at  last — as  he  appears  to  do — 
into  the  very  bosom  of  the  earth,  what  transcendent  tflects  of  light  break 
like  magic  over  earth  and  sky!  What  exquisite  gradations  of  colour! 
What  infinite  depth>  of  saflVon  and  rose  and  violet  stretch  upwards,  till 
they  fade  in  the  liquid  purple  of  the  arc  above. 

Bat  the  Alfold  has  its  own  special  life.  It  is  the  home  of  the 
shepherd,  of  the  gipsy,  and  the  brigand,  and  all  these  furnish  pic- 
tures strangely  attractive  and  striking.  As  the  sun  declines,  a  party 
of  travellers  may  be  seen  making  preparations  for  spending  the 
night  on  the  spot  which  they  maj'  happen  to  have  reached  ;  and 
the  grouping  of  the  wanderers  rouses  the  author's  admiration  : — 

What  a  statuesque  group  they  make  against  the  sombre  sky,  and  what  a 
subject  for  an  artist  !  Men  standing  in  their  long,  fur-lined  mantles,  others 
crouched  on  the  gnumd  making  a  fire,  or  unpacking  provisions  for  their 
evening  meal  ;  by  their  side  lie  numerous  gourds  and  leathern  bottles,  just 
such  as  llagar  carried  in  the  Wilderness  ;  while  the  rich  colouring  of  their 
garments  mellowed  in  the  dying  light,  and  the  long  shadows  thrown  across 
the  golden  sward,  assist  in  forming  a  most  picturesque  combination. 

These  plains  have  little  timber,  or  none  ;  but  something  is  being 
done  towards  the  planting  which  for  many  urgent  reasons  is  sorely 
needed.  The  forests  of  the  Tiitra,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mag- 
nificent— it  may  soon  be  needful  to  say  that  they  were  mag- 
nificent. They  suffer  severely  from  the  north  wind ;  they  suffer 
still  more  from  ruthless  and  unsparing  cutting  down  by  the  people  ; 
but  it  is  "  the  rarest  thing  possible  to  see  young  trees  planted  in 
their  place."  In  some  parts  the  cones  of  the  pines  have  ceased  to 
germinate,  and  in  the  absence  of  planting  the  forests  must  at  no 
distant  day  become  extinct. 

The  number  of  English  travellers  in  these  regions  is  not  large, 
and  only  one  perhaps  has  put  together  as  pleasant  a  record  of 
exploration  as  that  which  is  contained  in  these  volumes.  That 
one  is  Mr.  Boner;  but  his  delightful  narratives  are,  we  fear,  not 
known  to  the  author,  who  spells  his  name  wrongly.  In  Tran- 
sylvania he  is  not  i'orgotten,  and  is  still  spoken  of  as  "  the  Eng- 
lishman."   Very  few  English,  they  said,  ever  came  thither: — 

"■  Some  years  ago — ah,  how  time  files  !  it  must  be  fifteen — twenty,  an 
Englishman,  Herr  iionar,  whom  everybody  loved,  stayed  man}'  months  and 
wrote  a  book  aboitt  our  country.  He  visited  us  a  fortnight,  and  after  his 
departure  we  received  one  letter,  but  he  never  wrote  again  ;  it  was  so  long, 
long  ago,  he  must  have  forgotten  us  quite,  or  ho  would  have  written," 
continued  the  old  farmer  with  something  like  a  sigh,  adding,  .after  a  few 
moments'  pause,  an  expression  of  joy  suffusing  his  whole  countenance  as  a 
happy  thought  occurred  to  him,  "  You  live  iu  the  same  countrj'  and  may 
.see  him  :  if  so,  tell  him  how  he  lives  in  our  memories  still." 

"  We  will,"  I  replied,  thinking  that,  as  England  was  such  a  very  small 
place,  we  should  in  all  probability  be  able  to  deliver  the  message. 

Ignorance  in  such  a  case  was  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted.  The 
delivery  of  the  message  was  impossible.  Mr.  Boner  had  been  dead 
for  many  years. 


ESSAYS  AT  HOME  AND  ELSEWHERE.* 

MR.  GOLD  WIN  SMITH  said  lately,  in  a  preface  to  some 
essays  of  his  intended  only  for  private  circulation,^  that 
"  the  great  public  is  weary  of  reprints."  The  great  public,  we 
feel  sure,  would  gladly  have  welcomed  the  vigorous  papers  which 
Mr.  Goldwiu  Smith  reserved  for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends. 
But  we  cannot  be  so  certain  that  the  public  feels  a  strong 
craving  for  the  studies  which  Mr.  E.  S.  Nadal  has  already  pub- 

*  Essai/s  at  Home  and  i:Utwhere.  By  E.  S.  Nadal.  London :  Macmillan 
&  Co.  1882. 
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I  lished  in  serials  "  at  Lome  and  elsewliere."  "  At  borne  "  means  in 
the  United  States  of  the  American  continent ;  and  "  elsewhere  " 
includes,  we  presume,  the  rest  of  the  habitable  and  cultivated 

'  globe.  iVIr.  Nadal  reprints  articles  on  Boston,  Byron,  Dandyism,  ' 
(Jiucinnati,  Collins,   Artemus  Ward,  and  similar  topics.  He 

I  adopts  the  personal  maimer.  "  I  say,"  "  I  think,"  so  and  so. 
Common  as  this  manner  has  become,  and  natural  as  it  may  be  to  ! 
the  essay-writer,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  public  should 
have  some  acquaintance  with  the  "  Ego  "  who  speaks,  if  the 
personal  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  "  Ego"  are  to  count  for 
much.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  for  example,  says  "  I  think,"  "  I 
have  said,"  this  or  that,  and  we  all  know  by  long;  experience  what 
sort  of  "  I "  we  have  to  do  with.  But  we  are  obliged  to  find  out 
what  sort  of  "  I "  Mr.  Nadal  is  from  the  volume  before  us.  A 
ribald  American  poetaster  lately  asked  "  Who  is  Nadal,  any  way  ?  " 
From  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  not  all  of  the  essayists 
countrymen  have  made  acquaintance  with  bis  personality  and  his 
private  way  of  "  envisaging  "  things,  as  the  cribs  to  Hegel  say.  | 

As  for  as  we  have  succeeded  in  divining  Mr.  Nadal's  literary  per- 
sonality from  his  essays,  we  might  say  that  he  is  not  unacquainted 

^  with  the  higher  culture,  and  that  he  has  read  Mr.  Emerson  a  good 
deal.  Mr.  Emerson's  style  consisted  in  dropping  one  by  one  casual 
remarks  of  various  degrees  of  weight  into  the  unruffled  surface 
of  his  writing.  It  is  a  painfully  irreverent  thing  to  say,  but 
this  manner  has  always  reminded  us  of  the  way  in  which  "  ce 
grand  tiandrin  de  Vicomte "  passed  his  time,  as  described  by 
Celimene  in  Ze  Misanthrope.  Mr.  Nadal's  literary  manner  is 
much  the  same.  He  drops  remarks  as  the  two  girls  in  the  fairy  i 
tale  dropped  pearls  and  rubies,  toads  and  serpents,  when  they 
opened  their  lips.  But,  to  be  plain,  we  must  expect  neither 
rubies  nor  serpents,  toads  nor  pearls,  from  Mr.  Nadal.  He  gives 
us  little  (in  his  literary  articles)  but  commonplaces.  Mr.  Nadal 
remarks  a  great  "confidence"  in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  in  | 
Artemus  Ward.  The  one  trusts  implicitly  in  his  muse,  the  other 
in  his  "  goaks.''  A  certain  confidence  we  seem  to  perceive  also  in 
Mr.  Nadal.  A  person  of  diffident  character  could  scarcely  have 
written  as  he  has  done  about  Byron,  or  presented  us  with  such  an 
extiemely  artless  picture  of  a  day  spent  "On  the  Boston  Road." 
Mr.  Nadal's  book  opens  with  this  descriptive  article  on  "  The 
Boston  B-oad.''  Englishmen  who  have  never  visited  New  Eng- 
land will  certainly  tind  it  quite  worth  reading,  for  it  tells  us  with 
uo  laboured  description  just  what  the  country  there  is  like.  We 
^uote  a  passyge  which  enables  us  to  see  the  New  England  rural 
church  : — 

I  Ii.id  in  mind  tlie  rcctanjijular,  ver}'  white  church  with  green  blinds  and 
a  white  sieeplc,  which  is  to  be  seen  every  wliere  in  New  England  and  in  the 
adjacent  regions.  It  is,  zo  fur  as  I  know,  the  one  contribution  which  this 
country  li;is  made  to  public  architecture.  It  belongs  to  and  has  well 
suited  the  New  England  landscape  and  liistory.  Set  in  some  high  place, 
it  is  teen  from  all  the  lorn,  round  hill-tops  of  its  native  region  ;  its  spire 
is  the  one  white  object  in  tluit  drear  and  narrow  landscape,  lifted  close  into 
the  chill  aud  iluu  sky  of  the  later  summer.  That  editi.'e  is  most  expres- 
sive of  the  piety  and  the  virtuous  poverty  of  its  early  builders,  of  the  silent 
life  of  the  successive  societies  which,  scattered  and  concealed,  their  poor 
homes  unmarked  even  by  the  smoke  of  their  hearth-stones,  have  spread 
themselves  throughout  those  melancholy  hills.  I  like,  too,  the  village 
steeples,  with  the  ornaments  in  which  the  aisthetic  feeling  of  the  Puritans 
found  humorous  vent.  Was  there  ever  such  utter  extravagance  of  wire  and 
gilt  ?  Cupola  succeeds  cupola,  and  the  cock  succeeds  the  ball  and  arrow, 
and  there  is  always  another  ball,  and  always  another  arrow. 

This  is  interesting,  though  perhaps  more  interesting  to  readers  in 
Loudon  than  in  Boston.  But  we  doubt  whether  any  readers  but 
those  who  adore  "  A.  K.  H.  B."  (to  be  sure  their  name  is  legion) 
will  be  much  charmed  by  Mr.  Nadal's  casual  and  personal  remarks. 
We  give  an  anecdote  about  Washington  which  may  be 
welcome :  — 

D  uring  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  this  tavern  stood  a  Mr.  Lyon,  who  was  a  blind  man.  Washington 
w.as  once  dining  at  the  house  of  this  gentleman,  when  Mr.  Lyon  said  to 
him  :  "  General,  I  am  a  blind  man  myself,  but  the  ladies  tell  me  that  you 
area  very  handsome  man."  Washington  said  :  "  Sir,  I  fear  the  ladies  are 
as  blind  as  yourself"  This  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  rather  rude 
remark  on  the  part  of  the  Father  of  his  country. 

Probably  the  Father  of  his  Country  was  not  only  a  handsome  but  a 
shy  man,  and  by  a  shy  man  Mr.  Lyon's  remark  would  have  been 
found  embarrassing.  Mr.  Nadal,  still  excavating  the  vein  of  anec- 
dote, tells  us  that  the  New  Englanders  buried  their  church  bell  at 
the  approach  of  the  British  troops.  Were  they  afraid  that  the 
British  grenadier  would  behave  like  the  parishioners  of  "  Little 
Dunkel "  in  the  song  ? — 

They  hae  stickit  the  Minister, 
Droon'd  the  Precentor, 
Danged  doon  the  steeple,  and 
Drucken  the  Bell. 

But,  even  if  the  bell  could  have  been  bartered  for  strong  drink  by 
our  men,  they  might  have  spared  the  prayer-book.  That  sacred 
volume,  too,  was  hidden  during  the  Kevolution.  Passing  from 
this  venerable  prayer-book,  Mr.  Nadal  permitted  his  attention  to 
be  engaged  by  an  algebraic  young  devotee.  "  She  appeared  to 
enter  into  pretty  much  every  religious  equation  of  the  neighbour- 
hood." Companies  of  village  maids  encountered  Mr.  Nadal,  "  village 
girls  with  dark  blue  eyes  and  hands  that  offered  "  hymn-books  and 
prayer-books.  Unable  to  please  all — for  Mr.  Nadal  would  have 
presented  a  singular  aspect  with  some  thirty-five  hymn-books 
bestowed  about  his  person — our  author  declined  the  gifts  of  the 
fair.  At  length  a  maiden  of  some  ten  sucnmers  "  held  out  a  book 
in  a  very  timid  way " ;  this  safe  offer  was  accepted,  and  tran- 
quillity returned  to  every  fluttered  bosom. 


Turning  from  Boston  Pioad  to  Artemus  Ward,  Nadal 
displays  a  graceful  simplicity.  "  I  have  lately  read  the 
Complete  Works  of  Artemus  Ward,"  ho  observes.  We,  too, 
have  read  the  Complete  Works  of  Artemus  Ward,  but  it 
never  occurred  to  us  to  publish  the  secret  of  our  vast 
literary  research.  But  Mr.  Nadal  has  pushed  his  studies  even 
further ;  and  has  discovered  a  book  hitherto  little  known  to  the 
most  ardent  bibliographer.  "  I  have  also  found  a  book  by  Mr. 
Kingston,  called  the  Genial  Showman,  which  is  in  two  volumes." 
What  a  trouvaille  I  Not  otherwise  might  the  late  Mr.  George 
Smith  have  observed,  "  I  have  lately  found  the  Assyrian  account 
of  the  Deluge,  which  is  in  sixty  clay  cylinders.''  Still  autobio- 
graphical, Mr.  Nadal  says,  "I  have  never  been  at  Waterford 
myself,  but  I  have  looked  it  out  on  the  map,''  and  on  the  map  Mr. 
Nadal  has  traced  a  stream,  "  whose  sad  warbling  through  its  poor 
landscape  one  can  fancy  at  this  distance."  Why  should  its 
warbling  be  sad  ?  Mr.  Nadal  says  the  Complete  Works  of 
Artemus  "  must  be  very  grateful  to  the  American  abroad."  But 
this  is  not  so  large  a  compliment  as  it  appears  :  for  that  passionate 
pilgrim,  the  "  American  abroad,"  when  reading  the  newspaper  of 
the  country,  will  turn  from  a  fresh  piece  of  really  important 
European  news  to  read  over  several  times  a  telegram  from  New- 
York,  stating  the  arrival  of  so  many  tons  of  iron,  or  the 
embarkment  of  so  many  head  of  cattle.  To  any  one  in  this 
frame  of  mind,  Artemus  Ward's  book  will  be  welcome.  But  what 
a  frame  of  mind!  We  admire  American  patriotism  sincerely,  and 
all  the  more  because  the  more  democratic  our  own  coutrtry 
becomes  the  more  our  patriotism  diminishes.  A¥o  become 
"  calm  "  in  the  face  of  the  last  insults,  and  our  papers  chirp  cheery 
sedition  over  news  that  makes  an  old-fashioned  Englishman  wild 
with  shame  and  anger.  But  Americans  who  dote  over  news  of  the 
shipping  of  so  many  tons  of  iron,  or  of  cotton  (exclusive  of  sand), 
from  their  beloved  coasts,  seem  to  us  to  carry  the  sentiment  ot  patriot- 
ism almost  too  far.  Their  pensive  pleasure  in  the  "  head  of  cattle  " 
reminds  one  of  Mr.  Calverley's  sentimentalist  at  the  railway 
station.    We  quote  from  memory  : — 

Hast  thou  not  seen  rough  pointsmen  spy 
Some  simple  English  phrase — "  With  care," 
Or  "  This  side  uppermost," — and  cry 
Like  children  ?    No  .'    No  more  h.ave  I  ; 
Yet  deem  not  him  whose  eyes  are  dry 
A  bear ! 

Mr.  Nadal's  remarks  on  the  humour  of  Artemus  are  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  luxury  than  a  necessary.  Artemus  makes  one  laugh, 
or  he  does  not  do  so  ;  it  is  not  worth  while  to  wax  subtly  analy- 
tical over  his  "  amoosin'  little  cuss  "  of  a  kangaroo,  or  his  small 
but  healthy  tiger,  which  was  not  confisticated  muchly  by  the 
Secessionists.  Politicians  will  be  impressed  by  the  discovery  that 
"  the  father  of  Artemus  Ward  was  a  Jackson  Democrat,"  what- 
ever that  may  have  been.  "  It  is  Europian  not  to  know,  Europian 
quite,"  as  Mr.  ChoUop  observed,  when  his  English  friend  seemed 
unaware  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  Locofoco  ticket.  Mr.  Nadal 
says  that  the  mind  of  Artemus  was  "  not  only  definite  and  perfect, 
but  retentive."  Higher  praise  could  hardly  be  given  to  the  intel- 
lect of  Sophocles. 

Byron  is  a  genius  of  another  character.  Mr.  Nadal  says,  with 
unimpeachable  truth,  "  Byron  is  a  poet  of  whose  mind  it  is  not 
easy  to  gain  a  satisfactory  sense."  That  is  so.  Mr.  Nadal  does 
not  think  Byron's  mind  was  "  definite  and  perfect  "  ;  he  thinks  he 
was  rather  a  poor  sort  of  creature.  Byron's  satire  seems  "  mis- 
chievous pertness  "  to  Mr.  Nadal,  and  Byron's  letters  are  "  full  of 
saucy  frivolity."  A  voice  from  Boston  is  heard  whispering  that 
the  author  of  Childe  Harold  "  frivols  too  much,''  Byron  was 
(from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Old  Boston  Koad)  a  "smart,"  but 
not  a  particularly  witty,  nor  humorous,  writer.  There  have  been 
more  intelligent  authors  than  Byron.  Mr.  Nadal's  criticisms  of 
Byron  seem  to  us  to  be  very  much  on  a  level  with  Artemus 
Ward's  criticism  of  Chaucer — that  "  Chaucer  could  not  spell  worth 
a  cuss."  Contrasting  Byron  with  Scott,  Mr.  Nadal  says,  "  Who 
does  not  love  the  magnanimity  of  Scott's  heroes,  or  fails  to  be 
charmed  with  their  sweet,  sunny  fighting  ?  "  The  combats  of 
Balfour  of  Burley  never  seemed  to  us  to  be  remarkable  for 
sweetness  or  sunniness.  When  Roderick  Dhit  got  the  King 
down,  and  tried  to  dirk  him,  the  sweetness  of  his  sunny  behaviour 
evaded  our  notice: — 

Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil. 
Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil, 
Like  mountain  cat  who  guards  her  young, 
F ull  at  FitzJames's  throat  he  sprung. 

Nor  is  the  last  rally  at  Flodden  peculiarly  sweet : — 

The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 

The  dark  impenetrable  wood. 

Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight, 
Linked  in  that  serried  phalanx  tight 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight, 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  King. 

Can  Scott  be  for  Mr.  Nadal  one  of  the  "subjective  poets"  who 
"  communicate  a  kind  of  paralysis  to  the  minds  of  their  readers  "  ? 
This  singular  torpedo-like  power  of  the  subjective  poet  we  take  to 
be  a  new  critical  discovery  of  Mr.  Nadal's. 

All  the  essays  are  by  no  means  so  provocative  of  dissent  as  that 
on  Byron,  or  so  too  ingenuous  as  the  paper  on  Artemus  Ward. 
What  Mr.  Nadal  says  of  Thackeray's  relations  to  society  is 
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probably  true ;  but  vre  are  inclined  to  commiserate  rather  than  to 
jirgue  with  him  when  he  writes  as  if  Beatrix  Esmond  were  one 
of  Thackeray's  failures.  Beatrix  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
regard  with  the  eyes  of  Harry  Esmond.  In  certain  passages 
where  this  paraxon  appears.  Mr.  Nadal  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
see  "  only  a  poor  tired  novelist,  but  half  able  to  express  or  appre- 
hend his  idea." 

Mr.  Nadals  essay  on  a  Cincinnati  Convention  is  a  pleasant  piece 
of  descriptive  writing.  Ilis  theory  of  the  cause  of  Bryant's  greater 
popularity  in  the  States  than  iu  England  is  doubtless  correct. 
His  essays  on  "Newspaper  Criticism"  show  knowledge  of  that 
sad  subject,  though  he  puts  things  somewhat  too  broadly.  As 
a  rule,  he  says,  the  press  critic  only  reads  the  preface,  or  table 
of  contents,  of  a  book,  and  writes  a  hasty  precis — usually  good- 
natured,  Mr.  Nadal  adds,  with  truth.  "  There  must  be  cases  in 
whioh  author  and  critic  come  to  a  deadlock.  The  author  thinks 
tlie  critic  a  fool,  and  the  critic  thinks  the  author  a  fool.  Some- 
times the  author  is  right,  and  sometimes  the  critic,  and  each  must 
take  the  chances."  That  is  the  humour  of  it.  But  the  critic  will 
be  hard  of  heart  who  does  not  thank  Mr.  Nadal  for  much  that  is 
said  in  his  essay  on  Collins — an  essay  in  which  the  criticism  on 
that  exquisite  poet  is  dictated  by  true  feeling,  and  expressed  with 
simplicity  and  grace. 


GIACOMO  LEOPARDl.* 

IT  is  not  as  a  great  poet  nor  as  a  distinguished  philologist  that 
Leopardi  is  now  presented  in  a  new  English  dress,  but  in  his 
character  of  a  pessimist  philosopher.  Certainly  no  man  had  evtr 
stronger  personal  reasons  for  adopting  the  melancholy  creed  that 
this  is  the  worst  possible  of  all  possible  worlds,  if  he  was  led  to 
it  by  his  own  unfortunate  incapacity  for  any  physical  enjoyment  of 
life.  The  successful  exercise  of  his  great  intellectual  powers,  the 
reputation  which  he  lived  to  see  accruing  to  his  writings,  and  the 
singular  ail'ection  of  his  friends,  might  have  induced  Leopardi  to 
take  a  more  favourable  view  of  human  existence,  but  ineii'ect  they 
failed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Edwardes,  in  the  biographical  sketch  of  his  author  prefixed 
to  the  present  volume,  is  disposed,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  place  him 
iiomewhat  higher  than  his  excellences,  considerable  as  they  may  be, 
altogether  deserve.  Nor  is  much  discrimination  shown  when  the 
names  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  Baudelaire  and  Gautier,  Heine  and 
Platen,  Poushkiue  and  LermontofF  are  thrown  together,  as  if  of 
equal  note,  and  equally  entitled  to  be  classed  with  Leopardi. 
\Vith  Byron  indeed  he  may  fairly  be  compared,  not  only  as  a  poet, 
but  as  au  eminent  writer  sprung  not  from  the  ranks  of  the  people, 
but  belonging  to  the  old  nobility  of  his  country.  His  early  pro- 
ficiency in  learning  was  truly  remarkable,  and  so  was  the  extent  of 
his  reading.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  had  written  his  "  Essay 
on  the  Popular  Errors  of  the  Ancients,"  and  before  he  was  twenty 
he  was  in  correspondence  with  some  of  the  well-known  literary 
men  of  the  day  in  Italy.  From  an  early  period  the  blessing  of 
good  health  was  denied  to  him,  and  bodily  sullering  was  accom- 
panied by  mental  discontent,  aggravated  by  his  father's  refusal 
to  let  him  go  forth  into  the  world — a  privation  which  perhaps 
was  not  entirely  due  to  paternal  harshness,  but  may  have  been 
justified  by  the  necessities  of  his  feeble  constitution.  It  was  in 
1 819  that  he  wrote  his  Ode  to  Italy,  of  the  first  two  verses  of 
which  Mr.  Edwardes  professes  to  give  a  literal  translation  ;  and 
what  his  notion  is  of  a  literal  translation  may  be  gathered  by 
comparing  the  lines 

Piangi,  die  ben  liai  donde,  Italia  mia, 

Le  genti  a  vincer  nata, 

JS  nella  fausta  sorte,  e  nella  ria 

with  the  so-called  literal  English  : — 

Weep,  Italia,  mine,  for  thou  hast  cause,  since  thou  wert  born  to  conquer 
'neuth  Fortune's  smiks  and  frowns. 

Two  misprints  have  also  to  be  noted  in  the  three  Italian  lines. 

Later  on,  Leopardi  left  the  seclusion  of  his  father's  home  at 
Recanati,  and  went  to  Eome,  but  only  to  be  bitterly  disappointed 
in  his  first  encounter  with  living  men,  and  the  slender  pretensions 
to  real  learning  and  literature  to  be  found  in  what  was  then  the 
capital  of  the  Papal  States.  He  returned  to  his  old  life  at  Recanati, 
and  for  ten  years  continued  his  own  pursuits.  Fortunately,  perhaps, 
for  himself,  he  was  obliged  to  use  his  pen  to  procure  the  means  of 
an  independent  subsistence,  and  he  worked  at  literature  as  much 
as  his  health  permitted  him  to  do.  From  1830  he  passed  a 
couple  of  years  in  Florence,  Eome,  and  Pisa.  Finally,  for  the 
sake  of  a  solttr  climate,  he  went  to  Naples,  and  it  was  there  that 
he  died,  in  1S37,  having  found  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Ranieri 
all  tliat  cave  and  devotion  could  do  towards  alleviating  the 
sufi'eriugs  of  his  declining  days.  Mr.  Edwardes  not  inappropriately 
suggests  as  a  suitable  epitaph  for  Leopardi  his  own  beautiful  lines, 
'•  A  se  stesso,"  and  these  are  given  in  what  purports  to  be  a  trans- 
lation in  English  verse,  which  is  bad  as  a  translation  and  also  as 
a  specimen  of  English  verse.  In  a  prose  version  which  succeeds 
of  "  II  Tramonto  della  Luna,"  after  following  the  description  of  the 
moon's  sinking  and  leaving  the  landscape  without  light,  Mr. 
Edwardes  chooses  to  add  an  embellishment  of  his  own,  when  he 
renders 

Ed  una 

Oscurita  la  valle  e  il  moute  imbruna  ; 
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by  "  a  mantle  of  darkness  shrouds  the  valley  and  the  hills ; "  and 
in  the  next  line  he  mistranslates  and  loses  the  meaning  of 
"Orba  la  notte  resta"by  giving  it  as  "night  alone  remains." 
Some  gross  and  ridiculous  blunders  occur  in  the  translations  from 
the  Essays  and  Dialogues  which  constitute  the  main  bulk  of  this 
volume  ;  but  they  must  probably  be  taken  rather  as  the  result  of 
carelessness  than  of  incompetence,  and  Mr.  Edwardes's  EngUsh  is, 
as  a  rule,  vivacious  and  agreeable  enough.  Indeed,  Leopardi's  own 
treatment  of  the  sombre  theme  upon  which  he  chiedy  descanta  is 
far  from  being  a  lugubrious  one.  Men  are  encouraged  to  mock 
at  their  own  misery,  and  at  any  late  to  accept  the  inevitable 
wretchedness  of  a  lot  without  any  hope  of  possible  amelioration. 
Indeed  they  would  be  incapable  even  of  a  momentary  alleviation 
of  their  woes  if  they  could  not  be  amused  by  Leopardi's  entertain- 
ing expositions  of  the  direst  doctrines  of  pessimist  philosophy. 

In  "  The  History  of  the  Human  Race  "  everything  is  piled  up  to 
show  that  the  world  has  been  purposely  and  malevolently  made 
as  it  is.  What  are  usually  considered  to  be  among  the  greatest 
blessings  of  life  were  expressly  created  with  the  object  of  making 
human  life  all  the  more  miserable.  The  earth  was  at  first  small, 
and  with  no  variety  of  hill  and  plain.  There  was  no  sea,  and  there 
were  no  stars.  Yet  men  in  their  ignorance  at  first  contrived  to 
find  some  poor  enjoyment  in  their  surroundings,  until  they  dis- 
covered how  monotonous  and  how  limited  they  were.  Then,  in 
weariness  and  despair,  they  took  refuge  from  their  evil  plight  in 
frequent  suicides.  This  conduct  at  once  provoked  and  alarmed  the 
gods.  The  earth  was  enlarged  and  varied,  the  sea  was  introduced, 
and  the  stars  began  to  beautify  the  nights.  In  these  and  in  other 
ways  was  to  be  gratified  the  longing  of  mankind  for  extension  and 

I  infinity.  The  expedient  lasted  for  a  time,  until  after  some  generations 
interest  was  lost  in  the  newly-created  objects  of  occupation  and 
admiration.  Again  there  came  a  period  of  demoralization  and  of 
still  greater  misery.  The  birth  of  children  was  an  occasion  for 
grief,  and  death  itself  was  hailed  as  a  deliverance  from  evil ; 
wickedness  became  universal,  and  the  world  was  punished  by 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  The  next  device  was  to  till  life  with 
real  evils,  and  at  the  same  time  to  create  the  distractions  of  busi- 
ness  and  labour,  so  as  to  withdraw  men  from  self-contemplation 

[  and  the  vain  pursuit  of  an  imaginary  happiness.  Diseases  and 
physical  infirmities  were  invented  in  the  malignant  councils  of 
Olympus  to  break  down  the  pride  of  men,  and  compel  them  to  bow 
to  the  hard'law  of  their  existence.  The  phenomena  of  nature  were 
also  rendered  more  terrible  and  disastrous ;  thunderstorms,  comets, 
and  eclipses  began  to  perplex  and  terrify  mankind  still  further  in 
the  endurance  of  their  appointed  lot.  More  variety  was  given  to 
life  by  the  introduction  of  diflTerent  climates  and  seasons,  and  the 
taste  for  new  foods  and  drinks.    At  fi^rst  there  had  been  no 

!  diversity  of  temperature  and  no  need  for  clothing  ;  but  now  mea 
had  to  till  the  soil  and  laboriously  provide  themselves  with  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

I     Mercury  was  next  commissioned  to  found  cities  and  to  divide 

,  mankind  into  different  races  and  languages,  to  live  in  rivalry  and 
hatred  of  each  other.  Music  and  the  other  arts  began  to  be 
cultivated.  The  nominal  virtues  of  Justice,  Virtue,  Glory,  and 
so  forth,  were  sent  as  superhuman  Phantasms  to  assist  in  the 
government  of  the  earth.  After  this  there  was  another  epoch  of 
comparative  happiness.  Illusions  prevailed,  and  men  would  sacrifice 
even  their  lives  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  new  Phantasms.  But  as 
the  human  race  learned  gradually  how  to  contend  with  the  added 
evils  of  life,  and  as  they  became  more  familiar  with  the  latest 
changes  in  their  condition,  satiety  once  more  supervened,  and  the 
craving  reappeared  for  some  fresh  and  unknown  sources  of 
happiness.  One  of  the  Phantasms  was  Wisdom,  and  she  received 
great  honour.  She  had  promised  to  her  votaries  to  show  them 
a  being  superior  to  herself,  called  Truth,  the  associate  of  the  gods  in 
heaven,  who  had  never  descended  upon  earth.  The  effect  of  the 
arrival  of  Truth  among  men  would  be  to  make  them  almost  the 
equals  of  the  gods.  But  the  promises  of  Wisdom  were  delusive, 
and  Truth  did  not  leave  her  lofty  station,  although  men  made  a 

!  presumptuous  prayer  to  Jove  that  she  should  come  among  them 
for  a  time,  and  reproached  him  with  much  repining  for  having  so 
long  deprived  them  of  the  advantage  of  her  presence.  Failing  in 
obtaining  their  request,  they  ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  other 
Phantasms,  and  the  state  of  mankind  became  worse  and  worse. 

Jove  now  lost  all  patience  with  the  perversity  and  discontents 
of  the  human  race,  and  determined  to  make  a  perpetual  example 
of  them.  They  were  to  be  made  more  miserable  than  ever  they 
had  been,  and  for  this  end  Truth  was  to  be  sent  on  earth,  not  for 
a  temporary  sojourn,  as  had  been  asked  for,  but  for  ever,  and  to 
take  the  control  of  the  human  race,  instead  of  the  Phantasms 
now  despised  and  deposed.  The  other  gods  could  not  understand 
the  policy  of  this  decision ;  but  Jove  explained  that  to  mortals 
Truth  would  only  expose  the  vast  immensity  of  their  unhappiness. 
The  vanity  of  all  earthly  things  would  become  apparent.  Nothing 
would  be  true  to  men  but  the  sense  of  their  own  misery.  The 
last  consolation  of  hope  would  be  taken  away.  The  longing  for 
happiness  would  be  increased,  while  the  despair  of  attaining  it 
would  be  rendered  still  more  intense. 

"And,"  said  Jove,  "all  those  representations  of  infinity  which  1 
designedly  placed  in  the  world  to  deceive  and  satisfy  men,  and  all  tha 
vague  thoughts  suggestive  of  happiness,  which  I  infused  into  their  minds, 
will  yield  to  the  doctrines  of  Truth.  The  earth,  which  formerly  displeased 
them  for  its  insignificance,  will  do  so  increasedly  when  its  true  dinunsions 

'  aro  known,  and  when  all  the  secrets  of  nature  are  made  manifest  to  them. 

I  And  finally,  with  the  disappearance  of  those  Phantoms  that  alone  gave 
brightness  to  existence,  human  life  will  become  aimless  and  valueless. 

I  Nations  and  countries  will  lose  even  their  names,  for  with  Patriotism  will 
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vanish  all  incentive  to  national  identities.  Men  will  unite  and  form  one 
nation  and  one  people  (as  they  will  say),  and  will  profess  a  universal  love 
for  the  race.  But  in  reality  there  will  be  the  least  possible  union  .-imangst 
them  ;  they  will  be  divided  into  as  many  peoples  as  there  are  individuals. 
For  having  no  special  country  to  love,  and  no  foreigners  to  hate,  every  man 
will  hate  his  neighbour,  and  love  only  himself.  The  evil  consequences  of 
this  are  incalculable.  Nevertheless,  men  will  not  put  an  end  to  their  un- 
happiness  by  depriving  themselves  of  life,  because  under  the  sway  of  Truth 
they  will  become  as  cowardly  as  miserable.  Truth  will  increase  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  existence,  and  at  the  same  time  bereave  them  of  suliicieut 
courage  to  reject  it." 

All  the  Phantasms  except  Love,  described  by  Leopard!  as  the 
least  noble  of  them  all,  were  removed  from  the  earth,  and  the  reign 
of  Truth  commenced.  She,  who  when  unknown  and  with  no 
authority  over  men  had  been  worshipped,  now  ceased  to  rouse 
any  enthusiasm.  Men  were  rendered  only  sad  by  the  presence  of 
Truth ;  they  grew  to  hate  her,  and  only  obeyed  her  by  compulsion. 
Yet,  unable  to  escape  from  her  tyranny,  they  remained  in  a  state  of 
helpless  misery  from  which  they  could  never  hope  to  escape.  Pity 
atlength  moved  the  breast  of  Jove,  and  he  consulted  the  gods,  asking 
them  to  visit  the  earth  and  to  endeavour  to  comfort  men  in  their 
affliction.  Love  alone  volunteered  to  undertake  the  mission — not  the 
Phantasm  of  Love,  but  Love  the  son  of  the  celestial  Venus,  so  i 
much  beloved  in  heaven  that  his  absence  was  reluctantly  consented 
to  by  the  other  gods.  The  occasional  visits  of  Love,  and  their 
sweet  effect  in  promoting  the  union  of  tender  and  noble  hearts, 
aribi'd  the  only  chances  of  enjoying  real  human  happiness  ;  but  the 
envy  of  Jove  rarely  allows  Ibem  to  take  place.  The  mass  of 
manldud  are  incapable  of  appreciating  this  real  Love.  lie  disdains 
their  small  regard  for  him,  nor  do  the  other  gods  concern  them- 
selves much  about  the  crimes  of  mankind,  being  content  with  the 
misery  which  they  have  already  inflicted  on  the  human  race. 
And  so  ends  the  history,  into  which  it  will  be  seen  have  been 
ingeniously  worked  traditions  and  myths  from  more  than  one 
source. 

The  dialogue  between  Fashion,  and  Death  maybe  commended 
to  the  notice  of  those  who  have  hitherto  not  been  convinced  of  the 
enormities  of  modern  costume  by  the  laudable  exertions  of  the 
National  Health  Society.  Fashion  claims  to  be  the  sister  of 
Death,  and  asserts  her  relationship  by  saying  : — 

You  attack  the  life  of  man,  and  overthrow  all  pcup'e  and  nations  from  be- 
giuning  to  end ;  whereas  I  content  myself  for  tlic  DKi.^t  part  with  influencing 
beards,  head-dresses,  costumes,  furniture,  houses,  ami  tln'  like.  It  is  true,  I  do 
some  things  comparable  (o  your  supreme  action.  I  pierce  ears,  lips,  and 
noses,  and  cause  them  to  be  torn  by  the  ornaments  I  suspend  from  them. 
I  impress  men's  skin  with  hot  iron  stamps,  under  the  pretence  of  adornment. 
1  compre>s  the  heads  of  children  with  tight  bandages  and  other  contri- 
vances ;  and  make  it  customary  for  all  men  of  a  country  to  liave  heads  of 
the  same  shape,  as  in  parts  of  America  and  Asia.  1  torture  and  cripple 
people  with  small  shoes.  1  stifle  women  with  stays  so  tight  that  their 
eyes  start  from  their  heads  ;  and  I  play  a  thousand  similar  jiranks.  I  also 
frequently  persuade  and  force  men  of  rcfiiiemrnt  to  bear  daily  numberless 
fatigues  and  discomforts,  and  often  real  siilU'rings ;  and  some  even  die 
gloriously  for  love  of  me.  I  will  say  nothing  of  tlie  headaches,  colds,  in- 
tlammations  of  all  kinds,  fevers — daily,  tertian,  and  quartan — which  men 
gain  by  their  obedience  to  me.  They  are  coiuent  to  shiver  with  cold,  or 
melt  with  heal,  simply  because  it  is  my  will  that  they  cover  their  shoulders 
with  wool,  and  their  breasts  with  cotton.  In  fact,  they  do  everything  in 
my  way,  regardless  of  their  own  injury. 

But  when  Fashion  proceeds  to  say  that  she  has  further  claims  to 
kinship  with  Death  by  her  discrediting  of  all  exercises  which  tend 
to  promote  bodily  health,  Englishmen  at  least  may  be  glad  to 
recollect  that  it  Ls  only  in  the  excessive  favour  in  which  such 
exercises  are  held,  and  not  by  their  discredit,  that  they  are  in  any 
danger  of  being  injured  by  the  modern  dictates  of  Fashion  in 
their  own  country. 

In  the  dialogue  between  Malambruno  and  Farfarello  the  dread- 
ful gospel  of  universal  infelicity  is  briefly  but  strongly  preached. 
In  that  between  Nature  and  a  Soul  it  is  shown  how  tlie  sutl'eriug 
of  man  must  be  especially  great  owing  to  the  perfection  in  which 
'  he  is  fashioned;  and  this  is  no  more  than  is  said  by  Aristotle  in 
I  the  Metaphysics,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  St.  Augustine 
;  and  by  Dante.  A  very  animated  discourse  between  the  Earth  and 
the  Moon  extends  the  wretchedness  of  our  own  world  to  the  moon 
i  and  to  the  planets,  and  even  the  comets  are  not  spared.    It  is  a 
^  sort  of  converse,  indeed,  to  Anacreon's  glorious  drinking  song,  in 
which  earth,  sea,  sun,  and  stars  are  all  represented  as  engaged  in 
a  perpetual  carouse  of  festive  mirth  and  enjoyment.    In  the  dia- 
logue between  Tasso  and  his  Familiar  Spirit  there  is  a  good  ac- 
.  count  of  the  nature  of  ennui,  as  a  something  which  tills  the  vacant 
interstices  cf  life.    If  void  of  pain  or  pleasure,  it  must  be  full  of 
;  ennui.  In  the  "  Remarkable  Sayings  of  Philip  Ottonieri,''  the  well- 
I  known  remark  of  the  late  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  is  antici- 
pated— "  Except  those  of  pain  and  fear,  the  worst  moments  are 
,  those  spent  in  pleasure  ";  and  in  the  mouth  of  this  fictitious  per- 
;  sonage  are  placed  a  uulnber  of  wise  and  shrewd  savings  upon  a 
I  variety  of  subjects.    The  "  Panegyric  of  Birds  "  aLo  atiords  relief 
■  from  the  generally  gloomy  tone  of  poor  Leopardi's  lucubrations ; 
and  the  collection  is  full  of  much  interesting  and  readable  nuitter. 


SAMSON'S  MEMOIRS." 

A TOUCHING  dedication  prefixed  to  the  recently  published 
■  Memoirs  of  Samson,  the  celebrated  French  aetor,  by 
;  Mme.  Toussaint-Samson,  who  is  also  the  editor  of  the  book, 
I    concludes  with  the  words  "  Q«6i>yite  ta  fille,  ou^jn?-ce  jwe  ta  fiUe, 

I        *  ^'emoires  tie  Samson.    Ve  la  Cvmidic  Fran^aise.    Paris ;  OllendortF. 


je  ne  dirai  sur  toi  que  lav^rite'';  and  these  words  refer  to  the 
avant-pivpos  which  comes  between  the  dedication  and  the  body  of 
the  book  itself.  This  avant-propos  confirms  fully  the  pleasant — 
one  might  even  say  the  noble — impression  of  Samson's  character 
which  is  derived  from  reading  the  Meinoires  themselves,  in  spite 
of  the  modesty,  amounting  at  times  to  self-etiiicement,  which  is 
conspicuous  in  the  comedian's  account  of  his  own  experiences — an 
account  not  only  of  value  for  the  student  of  acting,  but  also  full 
of  entertainment  for  all  people  who  care  for  an  amusing,  un- 
affected, and  well-written  picture  of  his  surroundings,  given  by  a 
man  whose  career  began  amid  some  of  the  most  startling  inci- 
dents of  our  century,  and  who  in  the  maturer  and  later  part  of 
his  life  seemed  a  person  of  distinction  in  the  world  of  Paris  to 
every  one  but  himself.  "  Tout  le  monde,"  Mme.  Toussaint-Samson 
writes,  "  a  conuu  le  comedien ;  il  ne  m'appartient  done  pas  de 
lejuger.  Mais  ce  que  Ton  ignore  peut-etre,  c'est  la  conscience 
qu'il  apportait  dans  1  etude  de  ses  roles,  la  modestie  avee  laquelle 
il  se  jugeait,  la  simplicite  qu'il  mettait  a  accepter  les  taches 
les  plus  lourdes  ou  les  plus  ingrates  pour  rendre  service  a  un 
auteur,  et  surtout  I'amour  ardent  qu'il  avait  pour  son  art."  To  his 
excellence  as  a  teacher,  the  achievements  of  his  pupils,  amongst 
'  whom  were  Rachel,  Mme.  Arnould-Plessy,  Mile.  Augustine  and 
Mile.  Madeleine  Brohan,  and  Mile.  Favart,  form  a  sufficient  testi- 
mony, and  from  them  alone  it  might  be  guessed  that  '' le  vrai^ 
c'etait  la  ce  que  mon  pere  admirait  le  plus  et  tachait  de  repro- 
duire :  il  ne  sacrifiait  jamais  aux  applaudissements,  jamais  au 
mauvais  goiit;  il  voulait  avant  tout  etre  wai;  c'etait,  selon  lui,  le 
dernier  mot  de  I'art."  Truth  to  nature,  it  seems  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  as  understood  by  Samson,  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
truth  to  nature  as  understood  by  the  new  and  pestilent  set  of 
degraders  of  art  who  profess  to  find  truth  only  in  what  is  hideous 
and  ofl'eusive.  As  to  Samson's  literary  work,  this  is  not  perhaps  a 
convenient  occasion  for  dwelling  upon  it,  further  than  to  call 
attention  to  the  amount  of  talent  and  industry  which  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  add  a  literary  reputation  to  that  which  he 
enjoyed  as  a  comedian.  Mme.  Toussaint-Samson's  sketch  of  her 
father's  character  is  singularly  attractive,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  is  evidently  written  in  full  accordance  with  the  words  quoted 
from  the  dedication  ;  and  the  account  of  his  last  illness  amid  the 
horrors  and  miseries  of  1871  is  at  once  simple  and  pathetic. 

Samson,  whose  parents  were  at  the  time  of  his  birth  proprietors 
of  a  cafe  used  as  a  house  of  call  by  the  drivers  of  the  little  car- 
riages known  as  coucous,  as  we  learn  from  his  account  of  himself,, 
was  born  in  1793,  and  displayed  in  his  childhood  that  dramatic 
talent  which  is  not  infrequently  observed  even  in  children  who  in 
after  life  either  lose  it  or  turn  it  to  account  only  in  an  indirect,  or 
a  comparatively  indirect,  manner.  At  the  Bar,  no  doubt,  such  a 
talent  may  be,  when  joined  with  others,  directly  useful ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  noteworthy  that  at  one  time  Samson's  great  ambition  was 
to  become  an  advocate,  in  spite  of  a  legal  career  having  been  fixed 
upon  for  him.  Of  his  schooldays,  and  of  his  impressions  when  at 
school  of  the  political  events  taking  place,  Samson  gives  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  account.  The  execution  of  Cadoudal,  the 
suicide,  or  as  some  called  it,  the  murder  of  Pichegru,  and  the  con- 
demnation of  Moreau,  he  passes  over  comparatively  lightly  ;  but 
of  the  fate  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  he  says: — "I  well  remember 
hearing  my  parents  and  their  friends  speak  of  this  murder  of  a 
Fiench  prince  with  an  amount  of  astonishment  that  reflected 
credit  011  the  antecedents  of  Bonaparte ;  no  one  would  have 
thought  him  capable  of  such  an  act."  What  is  more  curious, 
perhaps,  than  the  mixed  feelings  about  Bonaparte  which  were 
common  to  many  distinguished  persons  of  Samson's  period,  who, 
in  spite  of  their  later  convictions,  never  shook  ofl'  their  admira- 
tion for  the  Emperor,  is  his  expression  of  astonishment  at  his  own 
apathy  concerning  the  fortunes  of  France  as  compared  with  the 
histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  which  he  was  engrossed  at  an 
age  when  most  boys  take  no  real  interest  in  anything  except  the 
little  world  immediately  surrounding  them.  Besides  his  love  for 
ancient  history,  however,  he  had  also  an  ardent  love  of  play- 
going,  and  he  tells  of  his  first  e.xperience  of  an  opera — Les 
Mijr.ti'res  d'Isis — "C'est  le  sujet  de  la  Flute  enchantee  de 
Mozart  qu'ou  a  repris  avec  tant  de  succes  au  Theatre  Lyrique," 
Samson  at  this  early  age  agreed  with  the  opinion  which  other  actors 
of  distinction  have  pronounced,  that  opera  was  an  uninterest- 
ing form  of  entertainment,  because  the  action  was  retarded  by  the 
music  and  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  set  of  words. 
This  difficulty  of  repetition  the  actor  might  have  found  overcome 
in  Herr  Wagner's  work ;  in  which,  however,  there  remains  the 
difficulty  inseparable  from  all  lyric  drama — that  of  transporting 
one's  self  into  a  world  where  everything  is  sung  instead  of  said. 
"Ce  ddfaut  de  vraisemblance  choquait  ma  raison'';  and  no  doubt 
this  will  always  be  so  with  people  of  Samson's  strongly  ironical 
temperament,  who  do  not  care  for  music  for  its  own  sake. 

Passing  over  Samson's  legal  experiences  as  a  youth  in  the 
provinces,  we  come  to  his  return  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
for  a  time  an  assistant  in  a  bureau  de  loterie,  and  then,  ob- 
taining admission  to  the  Conservatoire,  through,  as  he  says,, 
with  unaflected  and  characteristic  modesty,  the  indulgence  of 
his  judges,  became  a  pupil  in  Lafou's  class.  There  entered 
with  him  two  other  young  men,  one  of  them  being  the  famous 
Perlet,  the  other  a  certain  Raymond,  who,  he  says,  would  cer- 
tainly have  had  a  brilliant  career  had  he  lived.  Perlet  made  au 
unequivocal  success  in  the  scene  he  chose  for  his  test  recitation — 
that  of  Crispin  in  the  Lvijataire.  Fleury,  who  spoke  like  a  fine 
gentleman  and  spelt  like  a  cook,  wrote  to  the  elder  Perlet,  "  Ton 
tils  jouera  bien  les  FaisoHS.  '    He  meant  the  line  of  part  known 
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n3  Poissoii,  from  the  fact  that  three  generations  of  actors  of  that 
name  had  undertaken  the  line  with  success.  On  another  occasion, 
replying  to  an  accusation  made  against  him  bv  Grimod  de  la 
lieyuiere,  Fleury  wrote  J'ous  en  n'avez  ntcnti.  "  Ici  c  etuit  une 
lettre  de  trop,  dans  Fautre  cas  il  y  en  avait  une  de  moins."  The 
story  ran  also  that,  wishing  to  make  a  declaration  to  Mile.  Contat, 
he  was  imprudent  enough  to  express  himself  in  writing,  and  that 
he  got  his  answer  in  these  words,  spoken  with  a  charming  smile: — 
'•'Mon  cher  Fleury,  vous  ressemblez  a  une  gravure;  vous  etes 
charmant  avant  la  lettre  "  Samson  goes  on  to  give  a  remarkable 
description  of  a  lesson  given  by  Talma,  who,  he  says,  sitting  astride  on 
ft  chair,  eye-glass  in  hand,  without  any  adventitious  aid  to  illusion, 
was  to  the  full  as  tragic  and  as  thrilling  as  he  was  on  the  stage. 
To  a  pupil  struggling  with  the  part  of  Phedre  he  said,  "  Pas  de 
force  !  que  la  trace  ne  s'en  aper(,'oive  pas !  Songez  que  Phedre, 
consumee  depuis  longtemps  par  sa  passion,  a  passe  trois  jours 
sans  manger  et  trois  nuits  sans  dormir.  ,  .  .  Phedre  vit  de 
la  tievre  qui  la  brule  et  du  reve  qui  la  poursuit:  elle  nest  pas 
sur  terre  ;  elle  est  dans  les  nuages,  et  I'orgaue  du  grand  professeur 
se  voilait  ainsi  que  son  regard  quand  il  faisait  parler  lepouse  de 
Thosee."  With  Perlet,  although  he  was  a  rival  and  a  dangerous 
one,  Samson  was  always  on  intimate  terms,  and  a  story  which  he 
tells  in  this  connexion  reminds  one  of  the  astonishment  of  the 
reporter  to  whom  the  great  Dumas  spoke  enthusiastically  of  M. 
Victor  Hugo.  At  one  of  the  show  Sundays  of  the  Conservatoire, 
Perlet  played  a  scene  from  the  Depit  Aiiiourcu.r,  and  Samson 
warmly  applauded  him.  iJpon  this  a  young  man  who  was  sitting 
next  him,  and  who  afterwards,  he  says,  became  a  celebrated  com- 
poser, turned  to  him  and  said,  "  Don't  you  play  the  same  line  of 
business  as  Perlet  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Then,  why  do  you  applaud 
liim  P  "  "Because  I  think  lie  deserves  applause."  "Ah!  if  I 
were  you,  I  shouldn't  applaud."  It  is  generally  supposed,  Samson 
continues,  that  a  rival's  success  is  unpleasant,  "  et  j'avoue  que 
j'ai  cede  quelquefois  a  ce  mauvais  sentiment ;  mais  c'est  quand  le 
succes  ne  me  semblait  pas  legitime."  During,  or  soon  after, 
these  experiences,  political  events  followed  hard  upon  one  another 
with  startling  rapidity ;  but  Samson  was  not  personally  mixed 
up  in  them  until  1 813,  when  he  took  part  in  a  (Jisastrous  attempt 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  National  Guard  to  occupy  a  post. 
"  Dans  la  soiree  nous  vimes,  des  fenetres  de  nos  chambres,  les 
feux  ennemis  allumes  sur  les  buttes  Montmartre.''  Of  the  entry 
of  the  liussians,  and  of  their  reception  by  "  des  Fran^aises  du 
beau  monde  qui  n'avaient  de  iraii<;ai9  que  le  nom,''  the  author 
gives  a  vivid  and  striking  description. 

In  181 5  the  actor  made  a  singularly  imprudent  and  happy 
marriage,  and  took  a  provincial  engagement  with  a  company 
whicli  he  says  owed  such  success  as  it  had  to  the  offered  co- 
operation of  Mme.  Saqui,  the  rope-dancer,  and  soon  afterwards 
he  made  sin  appearance  before  the  critical  audience  of  Rouen. 
Tiiis  audience  was,  it  seems,  at  that  time  as  terrible  a  tri- 
bunal for  a  young  actor  to  face  as  the  audience  of  La  Scala  is  or 
used  to  be  for  a  young  singer ;  and  in  the  case  of  Samson  the 
dilHculty  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  he  then  had  in  an  ex- 
ceptional degree  the  feelings  of  nervousness  before  anew  audience, 
or  in  a  new  part,  which  many  distinguished  actors  have  never  suc- 
ceeded ill  shaking  off'.  In  the  tirst  scenes  of  the  first  play  in  which 
be  appeared  .at  Koueii,  Samson,  who  was  "glace  par  la  peur,'' 
received  acertain  amount  of  applause  which  gave  him  encourage- 
ment ;  but  the  applause  was  stifled  by  ominous  cries  of  "  Ghut !  " 
which  the  more  critical  part  of  the  audience  put  forward  to  stop 
any  premature  expression  of  opinion.  They  wanted  to  see  the 
whole  of  the  young  actor's  performance,  and  to  judge  his 
capabilities,  as  far  as  one  performance  could  exhibit  them,  not  from 
detached  passages,  but  from  the  whole  effect.  May  one  not  wish 
that  there  were  more  of  this  judicial  spirit  among  many  London 
audiences  ?  It  was  a  bad  moment  for  Samson  ;  for  from  the  silence 
of  the  audience  at  the  end  of  the  piece  he  thought  he  had  made  a 
complete  failure;  but  his  manager,  who  knew  the  ways  of  the  liouen 
people  better  than  he  did,  was  well  content.  With  the  exception  of 
one  hiss,  which  was  certainly  undeserved,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  actor's  extremely  candid  account  of  his  Rouen  experiences, 
Samson  got  through  his  period  of  probation  well,  if  not  trium- 
phantly, and  ended  by  becoming  a  great  favourite  with  the  Rouen 
audience.  This  part  of  his  career  is  perhaps  just  now  specially 
worth  attention.  He  had  had  the  best  training  at  the  Conserva- 
toire; he  was  full  of  talent,  and  he  was  lull  of  timidity; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Rouen  work,  after  his 
first  schooling  as  an  actor,  was  far  more  valuable  to  him  than  a 
first  appearance  in  Paris  could  have  been.  The  Paris  audiences, 
it  would  seem,  were  less  severe  than  those  of  Rouen  ;  they  might 
have  tolerated  Samson  in  mediocre  characters,  which  he  would 
have  played  in  a  mediocre  manner — this,  indeed,  was  what  they 
did  in  the  case  of  some  of  his  contemporaries — and  he  might  have 
remained  in  mediocrity  all  his  life.  The  hard  work  of  Rouen 
taught  him  exactly  what  he  could  do,  and  enabled  him  to  appear 
afterwards  in  Paris,  not,  indeed,  without  the  nervousness  wbich 
he  never  got  rid  of,  but  with  such  a  sense  of  his  own  value  as  an 
essentially  modest  man  of  undoubted  talent  may  have.  lie  ap- 
peared first  in  Paris  at  the  Second  Theatre  Fran^-ais,  where  he 
became  immensely  popular  with  the  rather  turbulent  Quartier- 
Latin  audience ;  and  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Fraufais 
Jiot  long  before  the  1830  period.  "Je  debutai  a  la  Comedie- 
Frangaise  sans  eclat.  Je  n'ai  jamais  ete  I'homme  des  debuts; 
j'etais  trop  poltron,  et  il  m'a  fallu  un  assez  long  temps  pour  me 
familiariser  avec  mon  public."  lu  one  of  his  debuts  he  played  in 
the  same  piece  with  a  certain  Perier,  who  w-as  popular  and  stupid, 


as  the  following  anecdote  shows.  He  had  to  play  the  part  of  the 
Abbe  de  I'Epee,  and  to  describe  the  Abbe's  conversation,  by  means 
of  signs,  with  a  young  deaf-mute,  who  exhibited  emotion  on  meet- 
ing "le  convoi  d'un  magistrat."  Perier,  when  he  spoke  the 
words  "  Me  me  rappelle,'  me  dit-il  par  signes, '  avoir  suivi  un  convoi 
semblable,' ''  always  assumed  a  childish  voice.  Some  of  our  readers 
will  remember  a  story  showing  equal  stupidity  on  the  part  of  an 
English  actor  who  flourished  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  who  had 
one  quality  which  Perier  had  not — that  of  genius.  From  the  time 
of  Samson's  debut  at  the  Fran^ais  to  that  of  his  last  appearance 
on  the  stage  his  career  was  one  of  steadily  increasing  and  recog- 
nized merit,  and  his  f  c^ount  of  his  earlier  years  there  is  full  of 
valuable  remarks,  handed  down  from  Mole  and  Talma,  or  made 
by  himself,  upon  some  of  the  most  important  canons  of  the 
comedian's  art.  That  this  art  is,  like  all  arts,  one  in  which  canons 
are  not  only  possible  but  necessary,  Samson's  whole  career  in  a 
profession  to  which  he  was  devoted  goes  far  to  show.  His 
Memoirs  are,  as  we  have  said,  at  once  instructive  and  amusing, 
attractive  as  the  record  of  the  lite  of  an  exceptionally  gifted  and 
hard-working  actor,  and  as  the  unconscious  reflection  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  of  admirable  qualities.  These  we  have  been  able 
only  to  indicate,  and  those  who  take  up  the  remarkably  attractive 
book  of  which  something  has  been  said  will  find  that  there  are 
far  more  "  plums  "  in  it  than  we  have  taken  out  of  it. 


e      POOR  ARCHIE'S  GIRLS.* 

THAT  reader  will  be  blessed  with  no  small  amount  of  patience 
who  makes  his  way  far  enough  into  this  story  to  raise  before 
himself  any  notion  of  its  plot.  That  the  notion  he  would  get 
should  be  in  any  case  a  clear  one  we  hold  to  be  an  utter  impossibility. 
Never  was  a  story  more  confused,  and  never  was  the  reader  teased 
with  sillier  mysteries.  If  the  cloture  or  the  closure — whatever  be 
the  name  that  it  takes — only  existed  in  literature,  how  early  would 
the  rule  against  continued  irrelevance  and  repetition  be  applied  to 
such  a  writer  as  the  author  of  I'oor  Arc/lie's  Girls,  and  how 
speedily  would  an  overwhelming  majority  of  reviewers,  if  not  of 
readers,  bring  it  to  its  close  even  before  the  end  of  the  first  volume ! 
There  is  not  a  single  character  in  the  whole  story,  not  a  single 
description,  we  might  go  further  and  say,  not  a  single  reflection, 
nor  a  single  line  which  shows  any  originality  of  thought  or  of 
observation.  It  is  just  such  a  novel  as  any  one  might  write  who 
had  diligently  studied  novelists,  and  knew  nothing  of  men, 
women,  or  nature.  The  characters  are  all  the  more  ridi- 
culous as  they  call  to  our  mind  the  originals,  not  in  the 
world,  but  in  books,  after  whom  they  have  been  formed.  Yet 
ridiculous  is  scarcely  the  word  to  apply  to  them  ;  for  their  dulness 
is  of  that  peculiarly  depressing  order  which  does  not  once  move 
our  laughter.  Some  authors  have  a  certain  kind  of  happiness  in 
their  folly,  for,  by  constantly  amusing  their  reader,  it  keeps  him 
in  a  good  temper.  But  the  silliness  of  this  novel  lies  chiefly  in 
its  rant,  and  rant  is  always  tedious.  The  descriptions  of  people 
and  of  nature  are  indeed  foolish  enough ;  but  they  are  of  a 
kind  that  is  too  familiar  to  ourselves  and  our  readers  to  move 
mirth.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  we  have  almost  succeeded  in 
getting  a  smile  out  of  one  or  two  of  the  passages  in  which  the 
author  comes  down  from  the  stilts.  Thus  she  is  describing  one  of 
her  minor  characters.  "  He  was,'"  she  writes,  "  remote  heir  to  a 
baronetcy,  and  proportionately  fascinating."  As  we  read  this  we 
found  ourselves  trying  to  calculate  the  law  in  accordance  with 
which  the  fascination  of  a  man  decreases  the  further  he  is 
removed  from  the  heirdom  to  a  baronetcy.  We  are  inclined  to 
think,  from  our  own  observation,  that  it  diminishes,  lilie  light,  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of  the  distances.  Thus,  if  we 
may  assume  that  this  character  had  six  between  him  and  the 
title,  his  fascination  was  only  one  thirty-sixth  part  that  of  the 
nearest  heir.  All  we  now  have  to  do  is  to  estimate  the  fascination 
of  a  baronet's  eldest  son ;  dividing  this  by  thirty-six,  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  answer  which  our  author  has  left  for  her  readers  to 
work  out.  But  in  such  statements  there  is  that  which  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  The  accurate  reader  asks  for  something 
dehnite,  and  is  as  little  pleased  with  Miss  Knox's  proportionate 
fascination  as  he  is  with  being  told  that  a  man  was  as  drunk  as  a 
lord.  Till  he  is  told  what  is  the  degree  of  drunkenness  that 
lords  attain,  he  feels  that  he  is  none  the  wiser  for  the  com- 
parison. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  we  have  our  mind  revived  by  any 
such  passages  as  this  from  the  depression  into  which  it  was 
speedily  plunged  by  this  tale.  Villains  sometimes  afl'ord  fairly 
clieerl'ul  reading,  and  in  villains  it  certainly  abounds.  Rut  Miss 
Knox's  villains  are  even  duller  than  her  few  good  people,  and  her 
few  good  people  are  so  dull  that  our  only  regret  was  that  the 
villains  did  not  knock  them  on  the  head  at  once.  There  is  a  good 
heroine,  Mildniay  Grant,  and  a  very  wicked  heroine,  her  sister 
Eflie.  Then  there  are  three  desperate  scoundrels,  a  father  and 
his  two  sons,  who  li\e  on  a  mountain,  and  with  them  a  third  sou, 
who,  though  he  is  of  a  character  that  is  almost  diabolic,  and,  though 
he  causes  the  good  heroine's  death,  has  nevertheless  something 
which  makes  an  approach  to  virtue.  With  them  lives  a  wild  girl, 
whose  birth  is  a  great  mystery,  who  performs  the  most  amazing 
feats  of  mountain  climbing,  nearly  causes  the  hero's  death,  then 
saves  his  life,  and  works  a  vast  deal  of  mischief.    The  hero  him- 
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!lf  is  a  Scotch  laird,  Lyon  Lyon,  of  Glenlyon.    By  the  way, 
lere  are  few  things  more  wearisome  in  the  book  than  the  Ire- 
Liency  with  which  this  word  Lyoa  is  dragged  in.    Lyon  will,  we 
ippose,  do  just  as  well  as  any  other  name  for  a  hero  ;  but  in  the 
ompous  iteration  of  the  word  the  reader  does  not  tind  the  same 
leasure  as  the  author.    Not  only  have  we  Lyon-Lyon,  of  Glen- 
Ton,  but   Loch  Lyon,  Ben  Lyon,  Glenlyon  Neuk,  Glenlyon 
torge,   and  Lyon's  Lair.    Almost   everything   tbit    the  hero 
oes"  is  at  one  "of  these  spots,  so  that  from  Lyon  in  one  lorm 
r  another  we  are  scarcely  ever  free.    When  the  story  opens,  we 
nd  the  Laird  returning  to  his  home  after  having  lived  for  nearly 
quarter  of  a  century  abroad.    He  was  somewhat  of  a  mystery, 
nd  still  more  a  cause  of  alarm  to  his  neighbours  with    his  very 
leep-set  black  eyes,  which  had  a  lurid  light  in  them  at  times,"  bis 
trong  black  beard  and  moustache,  and  his  shock  of  black  hair. 
le  at  once  fell  in  love  with  Mildmay,  as  very  well  he  might,  for 
he  was  one  of  those  heroines  whose  several  charms  require  almost 
Iways  three  adjectives  to  do  them  justice.    Her  eyes  were  large, 
;rey,  and  limpid,  and  her  eyelashes  were  long,  thick,  and  light 
irown.    Sometimes,  indeed,  instead  of  the  third  adjective  a  sub- 
tantive  is  used.    Thus  her  face  had  the  calm  prophetic  sadness  of  a 
riadouna  ;  her  hair  was  a  fair,  softly-tinted  mass ;  her  figure  was 
all  and  slender,  with  the  dignified  grace  of  a  lily,  while  she 
)assed  out  of  the  room  with  a  slow  soft  dignity  of  movement. 
3he  was  soon  quite  as  much  in  love  with  the  hero  as  he  was  with 
ler,  and  iu  her  love  had  entered  what  the  author  calls,  with  all 
he  emphasis  that  can  be  got  from  italics,  "an  element  of  inot/icr- 
iness.''    He  invites  her,  her  father,  and  her  sister  Etlie  to  take  tea 
it  Glenlyon  House.    They  accept  the  invitation  ;  "  it  gave  him  a 
leep,  yet  delicate  pleasure,  to  see  them  round  his  bountiful  table 
augliing  at  his  extravagance  in  the  way  of  marmalade  and  scones." 
But  it  surely  was  not  a  time  when  scones  and  marmalade  should  be 
;erved  up  vvith  a  niggardly  hand.    On  the  very  evening  when  a. 
nan  intends  to  offer  his  heart  and  hand  to  his  lady-love,  it 
ivould  never  do  for  him  to  lock  up   the  preserve  cupboard, 
jr  be  sparing  of  his  muffins.     The  meal  is  at  last  finished, 
the  oiler  is  made,  and  the  young  people  are  soon  in  that  seventh 
deaven  of  happiness  which  those  lovers  alone  can  enter  who, 
supported  from  within  by  marmalade  and  scones,  for  the  first 
time  make  to  each  other  their  mutual  vows.    Everything  now 
might  have  gone  on  smoothly  to  the  happy  end,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  superfluity  of  villains.    There  was  one  villain,  Joseph  Hoy, 
in  love  with  Mildma}',  and  another  villain,  a  girl  in  pinafores, 
Mildmay "s  sister  Effie,  in  love  with  Lyon  Lyon,  of  Glenlyon.  She 
had  overiieard  the  love-making,  and  that  same  night  "  had  looked 
out  on  the  snow  and  sworn  a  solemn  oath  that  never — never — 
never— should  the  marriage  take  place.    '  Or  else,'  said  she,  '  if  it 
does,  I  shall  die,  so  help  me  God!'"    She  was,  in  spite  of  her 
pinafores,  of  which  by  the  way  she  soon  got  rid,  a  most  terrible 
youug  lady — a  kind  of  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  of  the  female  sex, 
and  of  the  mature  age  of  fifteen.    Her  personal  attractions  were 
great,  tor  her  hair  was  Scotch-coloured,  reddish-yellow,  crocus- 
coloured,  very  radiant,  and  hanging  down  to  her  waist  in  long  curls. 
It  was  a  deep  glory,  and  it  seemed  to  have  in  its  hue  and  quantity 
a  rich  redolence  of  love  and  life.   Her  eyes  were  great,  red-brown, 
and  vivid.  One  day  when  she  had  put  off  her  pinafore  and  dressed 
in  all  her  best,  the  sunset  lighted  up  her  hair,  and  shone  on 
her  green  silk  dress  with  weirdly  beautiful  effects.    Even  when 
she  was  in   a  work-a-day  blue  cotton,  and  the  weird  dress 
was  put  away,  the   hero  felt  uncomfortable  in   her  presence. 
"He  could  not  look  at  her  without  a  shadow  of  some  uudefinable 
something  oppressing  him."    Later  on,  after  she  had  spun  her 
plots  and  worked  dreadful  mischief,  we  find  the  unhappy  Laird 
storming  at  "  the  intangible  shadow  which  lay  black  on  his  path." 
What,  we  should  like  to  ask  our  author,  does  she  mean  by  "  in- 
tangible "  ?    What  shadow  did  she  ever  see  or  hear  of  that  could 
be  touched  ?    But  to  return  to  the  wicked  young  lady  who  had 
laid  aside  her  pinafores.    While  to  the  hero  she  looked  a  shadow, 
to  her  sister,  the  unhappy  heroine,  she  "  seemed  like  a  beautiful 
poisjuous  flower  which  had  suddenly  expanded  iu  a  cabbage 
garden."    Is  this,  then,  what  the  crocus-coloured  hair,  the  great 
red-brown,  vivid  eyes,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  had  come  to  seem — 
like  a  fiower  in  a  garden  of  cabbages?   Why  cabbages,  wa  sorrow- 
fully ask  ?    A  beautiful  poisonous  flower  was  by  no  means  bad  in 
itself ;  but  the  cabbages  are  too  great  an  indignity  to  offer  to  a 
heroine,  however  wicked  she  may  be. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  chief  villains  tires  us  the 
more — Etlie  of  the  crocus-coloured  hair,  or  Joseph  Roy,  who,  when- 
ever he  went  to  church,  put  on  "  what  the  congregation  considered 
a  most  savage  and  unwarrantable  sneer."  He  has  the  deepest 
hatred  againat  Lyon  Lyon,  whom  he  unjustly  suspects  of  having 
years  before  wronged  his  sister,  "a  large  blooming,  redundant" 
woman.  Whenever  the  two  men  met  one  commonly  showed  a 
grim  curl  of  his  lip,  and  the  other  a  thin  cold  smile  like  a  sneer.  One 
day  they  had  a  desperate  struggle  in  Lyon's  Lair.  Joseph  had  told 
his  enemy,  in  words  which  scarcely  bear  repetition,  that  what 
he  says  is  "  a  bluidy  lie."  In  an  instant  they  were  locked  in  each 
other's  arms  in  the  deadly  embrace  of  rage  and  hate.  A  wild  white 
light  was  around  them,  the  moon  was  eclipsed — by  the  clouds,  ap- 
parently— and  the  snow  began  to  fall.  The  wild  girl,  who  had  a 
pair  of  great  wild  sky-blue  eyes,  and  wild,  unkempt  red  hair,  ap- 
peared on  a  crag  thirty  feet  above  them.  The  Laird  stepped  aside 
mechanically  and  gazed  at  her  features.  She  sprang  into  the  snow- 
drift, where  she  passed  the  next  three  days.  The  villain  seized  his 
enemy  by  the  throat  and  "  performed  the  ceremony  {sic)  which  it 
iiad  been  one  of  hi^s  brothers'  wicked  deeds  to  teach  him  vears 


before."  Leaving  him  insensible  on  the  snow,  and  the  girl  buried 
deep  in  it,  he  went  home  to  his  hut,  "  and  lay  on  the  tioor  wide- 
eyed  and  moaning  till  daylight."  Lyon  Lyon  recovered,  and  the 
girl  escaped ;  but  everything  went  wrong  to  the  very  end.  The 
virtuous  Mildmay  was  tricked  into  marrying  the  villain,  and,  dying 
an  early  death,  as  virtuous  heroines  always  do  when  they  get 
the  wrong  husband,  left  a  baby  who  had  "rings  of  scanty  li^'nt- 
white  hair."  The  good  hero  marries  the  wicked  heroine  merely  for 
the  sake  of  taking  vengeance  on  her  for  all  the  tricks  she  had 
played  him  and  her  sister.  The  moment  the  ceremony  was  over 
the  congratulating  bystanders  fell  back,  huddling  each  other  in 
their  confusion,  for  the  bridegroom  was  standing  erect,  and  speak- 
ing to  his  bride  in  so  loud  a  voice  that  what  he  said  was  heard 
even  "  by  the  hangers-on  /j?-o  tern  of  the  household."  lie  ends  his 
speech  by  saying,  •'  Mrs.  Lyon  ...  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you 
good  day."  She  became  so  far  penitent,  that  as  the  villain 
Joseph,  who  had  left  his  hut  and  was  now  a  great  writer,  neglected 
his  boy,  she  received  the  child  into  her  own  house.  As  the  curtain 
falls  we  can  picture  to  oneself  a  pretty  scene  ;  for  no  doubt  the 
baby's  rings  of  scanty  lint-white  hair  often  mingled  with  the 
Scotch-coloured,  reddish-yellow,  crocus-coloured,  very  radiant 
locks  of  her  very  beautiful,  though  guilty  aunt. 


BRISTOL,  PAST  AXD  PRESENT.* 

HERE  is  a  work  which,  in  its  outside  style  and  appearance,  is 
very  creditable  to  a  provincial  press.  It  is  well  printed  and 
full  of  pretty  illustrations,  and  contains  a  great  amount  of  infor- 
mation, which  has  been  gathered  from  various  sources ;  and  in  the 
second  volume  we  have  some  extracts  from  manuscripts  and  docu- 
ments which  have  never  been  printed  before.  The  two  writers  are 
responsible  each  for  his  own  volume,  and  have  fairly  well  avoided 
clashing  with  each  other,  though  it  was  almost  unavoidable  that 
they  should  occasionally  touch  upon  the  same  points,  it  being 
sometimes  difficult  to  decide  the  limits  of  the  civil  and  the  eccle- 
siastical. As  regards  Mr.  NichoUs's  part  of  the  work,  we  were 
unlucky  enough  to  open  it  at  p.  231,  where  there  has  been  repre-. 
sented  a  facsimile  of  a  page  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament,  accom- 
panied by  the  astonishing  intelligence  that  a  later  amended  edition, 
printed  at  Geneva  in  1557,  is  iu  the  City  Library.  We  very  gladly 
admit  that  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr. 
NichoUs's  acquaintance  with  his  subject.  But  undoubtedly  a  City 
Librarian  ought  not  to  have  made  the  mistake  of  confusing 
Tyndale's  and  Whittingham's  versions  with  each  other,  especially 
as,  having  a  copy  of  one  of  them  under  his  care,  he  might  have 
compared  the  page  of  Tyndale  with  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  Geneva  version,  when  he  would  have  found  that  they  exhibit 
no  nearer  resemblance  to  each  other  than  the  Revised  Version  of 
r88i  does  to  the  Authorized  Version  of  i6n  ;  there  being  in  the 
one  page  here  printed  about  twenty  differences  in  the  readings  of 
the  two  editions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ditl'erencos  iu  the  spelling 
of  the  words. 

We  forbear  to  say  anything  more  of  this  first  volume,  as 
we  shall  scarcely  have  space  enough  to  devote  to  the  second,  which 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  new  matter  derived  from, 
extensive  researches  into  manuscript  sources.  The  first  is  a  mere 
compilation  from  Sever,  and  ought  properly  to  have  been 
called  a  second  edition  of  Seyers  work,  corrected  and  im- 
proved ;  not  that  the  corrections  are  always  improvements. 
And  especially  we  caution  Mr.  Nicholls  asaiust  venturing  upon 
ecclesiastical  subjects.  These  are  the  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Taylor 
is  most  at  home,  and  we  are  glad  to  bear  our  testimony  to  the 
value  of  his  researches,  as  well  as  to  the  improved  style  of  his 
writing  since  we  ventured  to  criticize  his  earlier  work  on  the 
subjecl;  of  Bristol. 

Omitting,  then,  all  further  reference  to  the  Civil  History,  we 
observe  that  the  second  volume,  which  treats  of  ecclesiastical 
matters,  is  conveniently  arranged  in  chapters  wliich  are  appro- 
priated respectively  to  the  separate  churches  of  the  city.  The 
introductory  chapters  give  a  slight  sketch  of  religious  life  in 
Bristol  from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  century — from  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery  at  Westbury  to  the  rise  of  Quaker- 
ism ;  and  Mr.  Taylor's  account  of  Westbury  will,  we  hope,  save 
future  writers  from  falling  into  the  blunders  made  by  so  many  his- 
torians, including  the  late  Archdeacon  Ohurton,  of  placing  it  in  the- 
county  of  Worcester,  just  because  it  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to 
the  diocese  of  Worcester  before  the  foundation  by  Henry  VIII. 
of  the  episcopal  see  of  Bristol.  Mr.  Taylor  has  naturally  de- 
voted most  space  to  the  description  and  history  of  the  Cathe- 
dral church,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  has  brought  to  light 
some  very  interesting  records  which  he  has  gleaned  from  the- 
archives  of  those  churches.  But  by  far  the  most  important 
is  a  copy  of  the  original  Bull  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  episcopate  of  Bristol,  dated  June  21,  1555.  No 
historian  has  commented  on  the  singular  anomaly  of  English 
bishops  being  appointed  by  the  Popes  to  a  see  the  erection  ol 
which  apparently  had  never  been  sanctioned  at  Rome.  The 
bishopric  was  one  of  the  six  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  after  his 
separation  from  the  Apostolic  See  ;  and  upon  ttie  deprivation  of 
Paul  Bush,  who  had  been  the  first  bishop,  it  appears  that  John 
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Holyman  was  appointed  cind  duly  consecrated  during-  the  vacancy 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury  on  the  iSth  of  November,  1554.  And 
Cardinal  Pole  had,  as  Papal  Lef^ate,  sectioned  the  election  to 
the  see  before  he  had  received  the  Papal  approbation  of  the 
formation  of  the  bishopric.  Thus,  though  Ilolyman's  consecra- 
tion was  pronounced  to  be  valid,  he  was  not  properly  Bishop  of 
Bristol ;  and  the  Pope  issued  his  liuU  to  cover  all  the  defects 
involved  in  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  to  a  see  which  had  no 
recognized  existence.  Accordingly,  everything  was  dispensed  with 
on  condition  of  Ilolyman's  taking  the  accustomed  oath  of  tidelitj' 
before  the  Archbishop  of  York  or  the  Bishop  of  London.  This 
document  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  original  is  at  the 
Vatican,  and  in  all  probability  has  never  been  copied,  except 
ly  the  writer  of  the  uu\uuscript  in  the  Bristol  Museum  from 
•which  Mr.  Taylor  has  copied.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it 
contains  many  errors,  some  of  which  are  perhaps  due  to  the  original 
transcriber,  whilst  others  are  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
•compositor  and  corrector  of  the  press.  So  important  a  document 
ought  to  have  been  properly  separated  oil'  into  paragraphs,  and 
much  more  care  ought  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  as  it  is  so 
yery  dilHcult  in  such  documents,  even  after  every  care  has  been 
taken,  to  follow  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentences. 
And  it  is  evident  that  in  the  quotation  from  it  in  the  text  Mr. 
Taylor  has  quite  missed  the  meaning.  And  even  the  date  has  been 
wrongly  printed  as  1 551,  instead  of  1555.  There  are  other  mistakes 
in  the  book  which  indicate  carelessness,  and  we  regret  them  the 
more  because  of  the  real  value  of  Mr.  Taylor's  part  of  the  work. 

In  the  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  the  parisii  of  Christchurch 
there  are  several  extracts  from  the  earliest  existing  records 
<iown  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  amongst  others 
is  the  entry  for  ringing  the  bells  for  the  coming  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  exact  date 
is  not  given.  No  historian  has  mentioned  this  visitation,  which 
took  place  in  the  tirst  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of 
Craiiuier's  primacy.  But  Mr.  Taylor  need  not  have  gone  out  of 
Lis  way  to  inform  his  readers  that  in  the  year  1534  the  ritual  and 
•ceremonial  of  the  old  religion  had  not  yet  been  interfered  with. 
The  "  great  reforming  prelate  "  would  never  have  dared  to  interfere 
with  existing  observances  till  his  lloyal  miister  had  signified  hi? 
■wish  to  get  rid  of  them.  There  are  other  entries  of  churchwardens' 
accounts  which  are  interesting;  but,  unfortunately,  those  of  the 
.latter  part  of  Edward  YI.'s  reign  are  missing — if,  indeed,  any  were 
ever  kept.  And  so  we  can  only  learn  the  destruction  of  altars, 
images,  vestments,  &c.,  by  the  entries  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary  of  payments  for  their  restoration.  It  is  otherwise  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  work  of  destruction  seems  to  have 
begun  in  1560,  and  here  we  wisli  the  writer  had  made  more 
copious  extracts  ;  but  he  has  printed  one  very  curious  document 
containing  an  inventory  of  the  Church  goods  retained  (whether  in 
use  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say)  in  the  year  1565,  amongst  which 
•are  several  chasubles  and  copes  and  altar-cloths,  the  catalogue 
being  wound  up  with  the  '•  Bokys  of  the  Omoleys  and  In- 
junctions.'' 

In  the  accounts  given  of  other  churches  there  are  some  valuable 
■extracts  of  a  similar  character,  and  they  are  of  especial  interest  at 
the  present  moment  when  so  much  is  being  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  preservation  of  copes,  chasubles,  and  other  vestments  in 
country  and  town  churches.  In  several  of  the  vestry  books  may 
be  found  the  history  of  the  pulling  down  of  rood-lofts  and  altars, 
in  some  cases  in  advance  of  any  order  from  the  Privy  Council  to 
that  effect,  as  early  as  the  second  year  of  Edv/ard  VI.  Then  follow 
the  payments  for  the  partial  restorations  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and 
the  second  destruction,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  many  cases 
pretty  complete,  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  Elizabeth.  The 
collecting  together  of  all  these  documents  and  many  more,  some  in 
piivate  keeping,  must  have  cost  Mr.  Taylor  an  immense  amount  of 
trouble.  We  can  only  regret  that  the  extracts  are  not  more  nume- 
rous, and  we  hope  this  part  of  the  work  may  be  much  enlarged  in 
another  edition,  which  we  trust  it  may  reach. 

Mr.  Taylor,  however,  has  not  confined  his  attention  to  ecclesi- 
astical antiquarianism.  He  has  perhaps  sometimes  entrenched  a 
little  on  his  colleague's  province.  We  cannot  affect  to  regret  this, 
though  it  indicates  some  want  of  concert  on  the  part  of  the  joint 
editors.  Having  little  comparatively  to  tell  about  the  Church  of 
St.  Augustine  the  Less,  which  adjoins  the  Cathedral  and  forms 
fart  of  the  square  which  goes  by  the  name  of  College  Green,  he 
has  supplied  the  deficiency  with  what  he  entitles  "  Anecdotes  of 
College  Green."  They  are  mostly  of  the  tragic  kind,  but  are  not 
•out  of  place  in  a  History  of  Bristol,  Past  and  Present.  We  can 
scarcely,  however,  subscribe  to  the  praise  of  Bristol  beauty  when, 
d  jiropos  of  the  promenade  in  College  Green,  he  quotes  an  old 
Bristol  Guide  as  saying: — "The  fair  sex  here  are  truly  fair,  and 
JEngland  cannot  produce  finer  and  more  beautiful  women  than  the 
-city  of  Bristol."  The  traditions  current  in  Bristol  concerning  the 
beauty  of  its  women  are  of  a  very  different  kind  ;  but  Mr.  Taylor 
Las  been  gallant  enough  not  to  quote  them.  The  rest  of  the 
anecdotes  of  murders,  &c.,  in  some  wa}-  connected  with  College 
Green,  are  perhaps  scarcely  worthy  of  being  included  in  such  a 
volume,  but  perhaps  secured  many  purchasers  of  the  number 
of  the  work  in  which  they  are  printed.  Of  a  far  higher 
style  of  interest  is  the  251I1  Chapter,  which  gives  some  ac- 
count of  the  guilds  of  Bristol.  It  consists  mostly  of  extracts 
from  writings  of  Mr.  F.  F.  Fox,  who  has  been  Master  of 
the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers.  A.'-J regards  the  history  of 
the  Bakers'  Guild,  we  can  only  regret  that  neither  Mr.  I'ox  nor 
Mr.  Taylor  has  given  us  as  much  as  we  could  wish  to  knew  of  a 


I  manuscript  book  which  is  said  to  contain  "  an  ample  record  of  ita 
I  history  "  from  tlie  year  1499  down  to  the  reign  of  Anne.    For  the 
Merchant  Tailors' Guild  we  have  to  make  the  same  remark,  and 
we  venture  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Fox  would  do  well  to  give  a  larger 
circulation  to  his  "  Account  of  the  Ancient  Fraternity  of  Merchant 
Tailors  of  Bristol,"  as,  owing  to  its  having  been  privately  printed, 
we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  work.    Whilst  we 
I  are  on  the  subject  of  guilds,  we  may  notice  the  woodcut  of  the 
I  "  Arms  of  the  Merchant  Tailors  "  at  vol.  ii.  p.  259,  as  an  instance 
I  of  the  carelessne.s3  with  regard  to  grammatical  details  which  appears 
elsewhere  in  both  these  volumes.    The  motto  "  Concordia  parvM 
res  crescuut"  has  been  printed  with  the  word  parvce.  changed  into 
parm.    There  is  so  much  that  is  valuable  in  Mr.  Taylor's  portion 
of  the  work  that  we  hope  he  will  meet  with  such  encouragement 
as  will  enable  him  to  publish  a  second  and  much  enlarged  edition 
of  his  "  Ecclesias  tical  History  of  Bristol." 


A  DISSATISFIED  AMEPJCAN  CITIZEN'.* 

MR.  CHARLES  REEMELIN,  the  author  of  this  Critkul 
Itevieiv  of  American  Politics,  can  scarcely  have  promised 
himself  any  considerable  degree  of  popularity  as  the  reward  of  his 
work.  Nevertheless,  although,  as  be  tells  us  in  his  preface, "  he  knew 
that  moderation  in  national  self-admiration  is  not  regarded  as  a 
virtue  in  America,"  he  resolved  to  tell  his  fellow-citizens  a  few- 
unpalatable  truths.   He  will  show  them  to  themselves,  if  not  as  alii 
others  see  them,  at  least  as  they  appear  to  "  the  prying  eye  of 
philosophic  thought,"  and  his  qualifications  for  the  task  appear  to 
j  be  not  inconsiderable,  though  we  should  probably  not  agree  with 
Mr.  lieemelin  as  to  their  exact  nature.    He  is,  as  we  learn  from  a 
I  "  brief  sketch  of  the  author's  life"  which  follows  the  preface,  a 
German  by  birth,  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1832. 
After  twelve  years  of  successful  mercantile  business  he  retired  to  a 
"  farm  near  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  has  lived  ever  since.  ' 
His  retirement  has  not  been  spent  in  idleness.    Since  1844  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  has  sat  in 
the  Lower  House  and  Senate,  has  served  on  committees,  and 
finallj',  during  a  "  visit  to  Europe  in  1873-74,  he  attended  several 
German  Universities,  sitting, an  old  man,  as '  Hospes  '  amidst  young 
students,  and  hearing  political  economy,  the  science  of  government, 
and  public  administration  discussed  by  their  learned  professors.'' 
Read  by  the  light  of  much  that  follows,  there  is  something 
almost  touching  in  this  little  sketch  of  a  career.    Mr.  Reemeliu 
is  obviously  a  well-meaning  man  who  went  to  America  from 
other  motives  than  the  mere  desire  to  make  a  fortune.  Immode- 
rate desire  for  wealth  is  plainly  in  his  opinion  the  greatest  evil  of! 
American  society,  and  he  has  acted  up  to  his  convictions  by  rest- 
ing satisfied  with  a  modest  fortune  and  devoting  himself  to  the 
public  service.    Not  that  he  has  ever  been  "  in  politics  "  in  the 
American  sense.    We  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  perfectly  entitled 
to  his  claim  to  have  caused  the  insertion  of  "  the  best  provision  ' 
in  the  Ohio  Constitution  of  1850,  and  we  fully  believe  that  he  has 
always  done  his  best  to  fight  against  the  corruptions  of  American 
public  life.     He  has  also  endeavoured  to  remedy  an  obviously 
defective  education  by  the  late  study  of  German  writers  on  poh- 
tical  science,  with  the  natural  result  of  confusing  himself,  and  fill- 
ing his  book  with  sonorous  phrases  about"  ethical  organisms"  and 
so  forth.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  combined  influences  of  good 
intentions,  honest  German  sense,  and  undigested  German  political 
science  have  brought  him  is  a  sutiiciently  melancholy  one.  He 
is  constrained  to  confess  that  his  adopted  country,  to  which  he  J 
came  years  ago  full  of  dreams  about  its  political  future,  and  i 
hoping  to  aid  in  producing  a  still  "  higher  tone  of  the  pubhc 
mind,  '  is  in  a  very  bad  way.  This  conviction,  no  doubt,  often  and 
boldly  expressed,  commonly  extorts  the  inquiry,"  Sir,  why  do  you 
not  leave  a  country  and  a  people  so  foul  ?  "    "  The  understand- 
ing," Mr.  Reemeliu  continues,  "is  entirely  wanting,  that  such! 
replies  are  not  only  absurd,  but  cruel ;  for  what  can  be  meaner  ; 
than  to  point  a  man,  who  loves  a  country  and  speaks  the  truth  of ; 
it  because  he  loves  it,  and  because  it  has  become  his  and  his  family's  I 
only  home,  to  emigration  as  his  ready  remedy  ?  "  Mr.  Reemeliu  evea 
thinks  that  his  German  origin  is  an  advantage  as  tending  to  make 
him  more  impartial.    He  makes,  however,  an  apology  for  writing 
in  a  language  which  is  not  native  to  him,  but  we  think  a  little  un- 
necessarily.    His  style  is  at  times  a  little  German,  and  is  all 
through  very  curious,  but  not  more  so  than  the  style  of  many 
native-born  Americans.    It  is  not  only  German  immigrants  to  the ; 
United  States  who  talk  of  the  "  ancestral  populatory  make-up"  of! 
a  people,  or  of  "  political  tendentiousness, '  or  who  speculate  on 
the  consequences  to  anything  "  if  its  futuritiou  be  Utopian."  Mr. 
Reemeliu  8  scientific  studies  have  given  him  a  perhaps  excessive 
fondness  for  the  termination  "  ism."'    We  doubt  whether  so  many 
"isms"  were  ever  seen  together  before  as   in   the  following 
sentences :  "  The  name  American  covers  much  more  than  Anglo- 
Saxouism  or  even  Indo-Germanism.    There  is  an  indigenous  growth 
of  Americanism  that  moulds  Europeanism  here  into  a  nationality 
of  its  own,  and  extirpates  also  Indianism  and  Africanism  as  well 
as  that  little  Chinaism."    But  he  surpasses  himself,  and  suggests 
what  he  is  fond  of  calling  "queer  vistas"  into  national  character, 
when  he  invents  the  expression  "Scotch  hide-and-go-seekism " 
to  define  some  quality  not  otherwise  indicated  in  Alexander 
Hamilton. 
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I    We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Reemelin's  political  speculations  bring- 
1  anpleasautnesses  on  him  in  the  country  of  his  adoption,  but  we  are 
:by  no  means  surprised  to  learn  that  it  is  the  case.    A  people  who 
lire   accused   with  some   show,  of    evidence   of    not  ranking 
moderation  in  admiration  of  themselves  high  among  the  virtues, 
•ind  who  are  assuredly  practical,  must  find  Mr.  Reemelin  a  very 
'irritating  disputant.     Apart  liom   many  shocldugly  heretical 
opinions,  he  is  provokingly  superior.  When  told  that  his  argument 
Jon  the  secession  question  "  admits  the  right  of  coercion  on  the 
*part  of  the  Federal  Government,"  and  also  "  concedes  the  right 
I'of  secession,"  as  it  most  certainly  does,  Mr.  Reemelin,  conscious  of 
pmuch  reading  in  German  political  philosophy,  has  "  nothing  to 
*reply  to  persons  who  will  seek  to  force  our  objective  reasoning 
•into  their  narrow  partisan  mould."    His  opponents  and  readers 
j  may  reflect  "  that  a  people  permanently  divided  into  two  pseudo- 
'  national  parties,  that  are  no  part  of  the  written  Constitution,  can 
never  solve  the  problem  involved  in  elevating  a  population  into  an 
ethical  organism,"  whatever  that  may  mean ;  and  Mr.  Reemelin 
'  by  no  means  conhces  himself  to  such  oracular  generalities  as  this. 
.  He  has  many  and  trenchant  things  to  say  on  the  corruption  of 
public  life  in  the  TJnited  States,  the  dishonesty  of  officials,  the 
'malversations  of  the  public  money,  and  the  general  stupidity  of 
.  the  administration.    In  the  course  of  his  critical  review,  which 
:€xtends  from  the  geography  of  America  all  the  way  to  the  irre- 
.  pressible  woman  question — on  which  he  is  decidedly  sensible — he 
is  continually  breaking  out  into  tierce  denunciations  of  abuses. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  single  public  ofiice  of  any  kind  in 
America  with  which  Mr.  Reemelin  is  satisfied.    We  even  learn 
I  from  him  that  there  exists  in  that  country  a  "  reptile  fund  "  for 
the  corruption  of  the  press,  and  apparently  it  is  not  less  effectual 
than  Prince  Bismarck's.     We  cite  the  following  passage,  one  of 
very  many  scattered  through  his  630  closely  printed  pages,  as  per- 
haps the  best  specimen  of  his  style,  and  as  his  final  summing-up 
■of  the  practical  result  of  American  political  methods : — 

There  is  but  one  political  status  in  history  -which  at  all  equals  the  condi- 
tion of  thin;;s  that  now  curses  the  United  States.  It  was  that  of  the  latter 
fiart  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  condottieri  were  masters  of  society.  But 
these  sokliers  of  fortune  had  at  least  military  capacity  ;  their  per.-onal 
bearing  was  brave,  if  venal.  Our  partisans  are,  many  of  them,  rutKans — 
true,  indeed,  while  it  pays,  to  a  cause  ;  but  they  sneak  in  and  sneak  out  in 
■ways  that  are  disgusting  to  themselves  and  to  those  that  employ  them. 
They  are  the  only  well-defined  class  in  this  country  ;  they  infect  ail  party 
movements  ;  rule  over  our  Legislatures  as  lobbyists  ;  control  Presidents  ; 
are  familiar  with  Judges,  Cabinet  Ministers,  Governors ;  and  can  and  do 
proscribe  the  political  talent,  culture,  and  integrity  of  the  land.  They 
defeat  every  reform,  ravish  ballot  boxes,  count  in  and  out  whuni  they 
please.  Tublirly  divided  into  two  parties,  they  fraternize  in  secret.  The 
voters  are  their  puppets,  the  abuse  of  taxation"  and  of  public  credit  their 
means  of  support.  In  such  a  system,  for  system  it  is,  there  is  no  room  for 
the  only  object  i,hat  justifies  a  party — that  of  being  an  educatory  medium 
for  teaching  some  truth  or  eradicating  some  evil. 

In  short,  the  typical  public  man  of  America  is  a  Sigismund 
Malatesta,  without  his  taste  or  his  manners. 

It  can  scarcely,  however,  be  his  very  pronounced  opinions  as  to 
the  character  of  the  persons  who  work  •'  the  machine"  which  have 
brought  on  Mr.  Reemelin  the  inquiry  why  he  does  not  seek  the 
remedy  of  emigration.  In  those  opinions  he  has  no  doubt  many 
sympathizers.  What  must  shock  his  fellow-citizens  is  that 
Mr.  Reemelin  has  decidedly  come  to  the  conviction  that  the 
United  States  have  been  going  on  the  wrong  track  from  the  very 
first.  He  opens  his  remarkable  chapter  on  '-The  Ballot  Box"  by 
the  following  sentence,  which  must  have  caused  a  certain  raisinc 
-of  the  eyebrows  among  his  fellow-Senators  in  Ohio: — "Thickly 
etrewn  around  us  lie  the  evidences  that  governing  by  the  ballot 
box,  based  on  universal  sulirage  and  universal  qualification  for 
office,  is  a  failure  ;  but  why  this  is  so,  and  what  remedy  we  should 
apply,  is  not  so  intelligible."  And  utterances  in  the  same  tone 
are  scattered  thickly  over  the  book.  He  is  perpetually  remindino- 
his  readers  that  a  people  does  mt  necessarily  govern  because  it 
votes.  Giving  a  vote  to  everybody  has  simplv  resulted  in  de- 
grading the  franchise.  "  It  could  end  only  where  it  began ;  to 
■wit,  in  a  mechanical  counting  of  tickets.""  Mr.  Reemelin "s  esti- 
mate of  the  influence  on  politics  and  character  of  the  glorious 
right  of  casting  a  vote  is  calculated  to  make  him  anathema  not 
«i)ly  in  the  United  States,  but  with  not  a  few  persons  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  We  have  already  quoted  Mr.  Iteemelin  very 
amply  ;  but  we  cannot  show  what  liis  opinions  are  better  than  by 
quoting  his  quaintly  vigorous  language  again  : — 

It  seems  then  to  us  that  we  have  to  get  out  of  a  mere  per  capita  ballot 
box;  it  only  gives  us  numerical  averages,  and  these  lower  and  lower  in 
quality,  for  it  degrades  the  superior  \oter  to  the  level  of  the  inferior  voter 
and  inevitably  destroys  in  him  the  ethical  standard  by  which  alone  he  can 
discharge  his  civic  duties  safely  for  himself  and  society.  How  can  he 
think  of  himself  as  he  ought  to  be  (a  true  citizen)  when"the  law  declares 
iiiiu  to  be  no  better  than  the  lowest  drunkard,  or  the  man  who  exists  by 
public  charity,  or  him  that  defrauds  his  creditors  ?  What  good  man  has 
<ver,  after  voting  and  finding  himself  merged  m  a  general  average,  gone 
home  to  his  family  with  as  good  an  opinion  of  himself  as  he  had  i"n'''oin"- 
to  the  polls  ?  ^  ° 

Further,  -we  find  Mr.  Reemelin  taunting  the  ballot  box  with 
"  attempting  to  make  equal  what  has  a  right  to  be  unequal." 
The  right  to  be  unequal  must,  indeed,  sound  strangely  among  an 
American  politician's  rights  of  man.  Holding  these  opinions 
about  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  his  country, 
it  is  mt  wonderful  that  Mr.  Reemelin  has  no  high  opinion  of  the 
details  of  its  administration.  A  mechanical  ballot  box  can  only 
result  in  government  by  intrlgiievs,  and  he  at  last  reaches  the  point 
of  congratulating  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  being  only 
"  counted  out  and  not  swept  out,"  on  being  only  cheated,  not 


governed  by  the  "  short  but  bloody "  method  of  military 
despotism. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  new  except  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  in  a  farm  "  near  the  city  of  Cincinnati."  In  substance  it 
is  as  old  as  other  political  truths.  When,  however,  we  come  to 
ask  what  remedy  Mr.  Reemelin  has  to  suggest,  the  answer,  like  the 
cause  of  the  ballot  box's  inefficiency,  "  is  not  so  intelligible."  In 
fact,  we  confess  to  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  impatience 
apparentljr  shown  by  the  citizens  of  Ohio  at  Mr.  Ileemelin'a 
speculations.  A  careful  inspection  of  his  last  chapter,  de- 
voted to  a  "  Prognosis  of  American  Politics,"  results  in 
nothing  but  fine  phrases  about  "  ethical  organisms,"  "  higher 
Americanisms,"  and  so  on,  together  with  a  general  state- 
ment that  a  careful  study  of  German  philosophy  will  have  a 
wholesome  effect  on  American  politics.  lie  seems  to  be  in  a  per- 
petual attitude  of  puzzle  over  the  question  why  the  people  of  the 
United  States  cannot  arrange  things  philosophically.  He  has 
plainly  no  conception  that  the  institutions  of  a  country  grow,  and 
are  not  made  by  the  most  ingenious  of  professors.  Half  a  century 
of  life  in  the  United  States  has  left  him  so  German  as  that.  A 
few  hints  are  dropped  about  a  future  "  commonwealthism,"  which 
appears  to  be  some  form  of  communism,  and  Mr.  Reemelin  is  also, 
as  we  gather  from  his  already  quoted  chapter  on  "  The  Ballot 
Box,"  one  of  the  most  illogical  of  all  kinds  of  political  speculators. 
He  is  one  of  those  to  whom  it  seems  credible  that  a  people,  once 
firmly  convinced  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  a  vote,  can  be  per- 
suaded that  everybody  is  not  entitled  to  an  equally  good  vote.  His 
Review  is  mainly  to  be  read,  apart  from  curiosities  of  style  worthy 
of  a  conversation  book,  as  a  further  proof  that  the  placid  satisfac- 
tion with  their  institutions  which  once  distinguished  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  is  no  longer  universal.  We  may,  however, 
suggest  one  consolation  to  Mr.  Reemelin  from  his  own  pages.  His 
heretical  opinions  do  not  seem  to  have  interfered  with  his  con- 
tinued election  as  Senator,  and  as  late  as  1871  President  Hayes, 
then  Governor  of  Ohio,  selected  him  as  member  of  a  Commission 
of  some  apparent  importance.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that 
honest  men  are  not  so  utterly  excluded  from  politics  as  Mr. 
Reemelin  when  in  his  wrath  is  apt  to  say  they  are. 


CAMPBELL  ON  SALE  OF  GOODS  AND  AGENCY.* 

MR.  CAMPBELL  has,  by  the  selection  of  his  subject,  pro- 
posed to  himself  a  task  of  no  mean  difficulty  and  enterprise. 
The  title  "  Sale  of  Goods  "  immediately  brings  to  the  legal  mind 
the  idea  of  the  standard  works  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
and  Lord  Blackburn,  works  which  in  each  case  did  much  to 
found  the  reputation  and  success  of  their  authors,  and  which  the 
subsequent  e.xtent  of  that  reputation  and  success  has  surrounded 
with  an  authority  which  goes  far  to  put  them  /tors  concours.  Still 
there  is  no  exclusive  copyright  in  the  subject-matter  of  a  law 
book ;  and,  if  Mr.  Campbell  desires  to  enter  the  literary  arena 
with  champions  of  such  tried  and  approved  strength  and  prowess, 
he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so,  and  he  has  doubtless  well  weighed 
the  effect  which  the  inevitable  comparison  may  have  upon  the 
success  and  popularity  of  his  book.  That  he  has  taken  this  into 
consideration  is  indeed  obvious  from  his  preface,  wherein  he 
candidly  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  two  great  legal 
authors  above  mentioned,  at  the  same  time  asserting  (and,  as  we 
can  from  study  of  the  book  certify,  truly  asserting)  that  he  has 
"in  all  cases  formed  an  independent  judgment  as  to  the  principles 
to  be  gathered  from  the  common  sources."  In  combining  the 
subject  of  agency  with  that  of  sale,  Mr.  Campbell  has  in  like 
manner  invaded  the  territory  of  a  jurist  as  eminent  as  Mr.  Benjamin 
or  Lord  Blackburn — namely,  Story;  but  he  might  with  justice  have 
used  in  his  preface  with  regard  to  the  latter  the  same  language 
as  he  has  employed  with  reference  to  the  two  former.  For  the 
work,  though  travelling  over  such  well-trodden  ground,  is  essen- 
tially an  original  one.  In  many  important  respects  it  overlaps 
prior  treatises  dealing  with  the  same  subject-matter,  inasmuch  as, 
though  dealing  primarily  with  the  sale  of  goods,  it  seeks  to  ex- 
pound a  view  of  the  whole  law  relating  to  property  in  goods, 
thus  embracing  the  discussion  of  many  questions  which  fitly 
supplement  the  main  topic.  So,  again,  the  relations  of  agency  to 
the  sale  of  goods  open  up  a  wide  field  for  useful  disquisition,  espe- 
cially as  Mr.  Campbell  includes  in  his  definition  of  goods  such  in- 
tangible but  important  items  as  stocks  and  shares,  thereby  enabling 
himself  to  treat  at  length  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  cases 
relating  to  false  prospectuses  and  unauthorized  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  directors  and  promoters  of  Companies.  The  main  fault  we 
have  to  find  with  Mr.  Campbell's  book  is  one  which  is  very  ex- 
cusable, in  that  it  obviously  arises  from  a  laudable  desire  to  do 
the  thing  thoroughly.  The  author  has  clearly  recognized  the 
unfairness  and  absurdity  of  merely  throwing  a  lot  of  references 
at  the  head  of  the  reader,  leaving  him  to  look  up  the  cases 
and  apply  them  for  himself.  So  he  has  conscientiously  in- 
corporated into  his  text  the  substance  of  well-nigh  every  case 
to  which  he  refers  and  on  which  he  bases  his  conclusions.  But 
in  many  instances  he  has  done  this  at  immoderate  length,  and 
especially  where  a  case  has  been  carried  on  appeal  to  successive 
tribunals,  he  narrates  its  history  at  every  stage  ;  whereas,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  only  the  decision  of  the  Court  where  the  case  ultimately 

*  The  Law  veJathig  to  the  Sale  of  Goods  and  Commercial  Agency,  Bv 
Kobert  Campbell,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  o'f 
The  Law  of  Negligence,"  &c.    London  :  Stevens  &  Haynes. 
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stopped  that  is  of  any  practical  importance.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions.  A  principle  may  be  enunciated  iu  one  Court,  and  the 
Court  above  may  reverse  the  decision  below  but  on  other 
grounds,  leaving  the  principle  of  that  decision  intact,  and  perhaps 
itself  laying  down  some  other  principle  no  less  important.  Still, 
as  a  rule,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  judgment  of  tha  final 
tribunal  is  the  thing  to  be  looked  at.  Mr.  Campbell  is,  moreover, 
detieient  in  the  power  of  condensation,  and  the  result  of  his  lack  of 
this  power  is  that  his  book  is  occasionally  ditl'use  and  w'fearisome. 
The  successive  cases  become  bewildering,  and  lose  much  of  the 
efi'ect  which  their  full  narration  is  designed  to  produce. 

But  for  this  defect  in  their  treatment,  Mr.  Campbells  collection 
of  cases  is  a  most  valuable  one.  It  may  ajipear  like  faint  praise  to 
eul-ogize  the  collection  of  cases  in  a  text-book  rather  than  the  text 
itself;  but  Mr.  Campbell  has  himself  given  such  marked  promi- 
nence to  this  feature  of  his  work  that  he  cannot  blame  us  for 
eekfiting  it  first  for  notice.  In  a  large  number  of  instances  he  has 
traced  the  growth  and  development  of  the  legal  doctrine  under 
consideration  throughout  its  whole  history  as  embodied  in  the  series 
of  cases  by  which  it  has  been  finally  established,  scrupulously  point- 
ing out  the  bearing  of  each  upon  those  which  have  preceded  it. 

Take,  for  example,  the  portion  of  the  work  wherein  Mr. 
Campbell  deals  with  the  complicated  question  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  suHicient  acceptance  and  receipt  of  goods  to  satisfy  the 
provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  Very  nearly  thirty  pages — ■ 
namely,  from  p.  i6S  to  p.  195 — are  occupied  witli  an  unbroken 
succession  of  cases  which  tended  to  settle,  and  ultimately  did 
settle,  the  law  on  this  point ;  almost  all  of  them  fully  reported 
with  the  attendant  circumstances;  many  of  them  including  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  dili'erent  judges  for  the  conclusions  at 
■which  they  arrived.  So,  again,  thirty  pages  more,  from  p.  234 
to  p.  265,  are,  with  but  tritling  interludes,  devoted  to  the  numerous 
cases  settling  the  principles  on  which  the  shipment  of  a  cargo  is 
regarded  as  appropriating  it  and  passing  the  property  therein  to 
the  consignee.  Examples  of  this  sort  of  thorough  handling 
abound  throughout  the  book,  and  though  to  the  casual  reader  this 
piling  up  of  authority  may  present  only  an  historical  interest,  yet 
to  any  one  who  resorts  to  the  book  for  complete  information  and 
guidance  on  any  specitic  point — which  is,  alter  all,  the  proper  pro- 
vince of  a  text-book,  at  least  in  the  hands  of  a  practising  lawyer — 
it  is  of  infinite  value  to  be  able  to  drop  at  once,  as  it  were,  on  a 
■vein  of  cases  which  will  put  one  in  a  position  to  write  an  opinion  i 
or  support  an  argument. 

But  Mr.  Campbell  does  not  stop  at  more  quotation.  In  the 
exercise  of  that  right  of  private  judgment  which  he  reserved  to 
himself  in  his  preface,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  expound  his  own 
opinion  where  cases  conliict,  or  do  not  irresistibly  point  to  one 
conclusion,  and  to  criticize,  occasionally  witli  excellent  judgment, 
the  decisions  of  even  the  most  exalted  tribunals  and  legal  luminaries. 
We  ought  further  to  add,  that  to  each  of  the  lengthy  and  some- 
■what  confusing  chains  of  authority  above  referred  to  he  appends  a 
neat  summary  of  his  own,  bringing  out  forcibly  the  salient  points 
which  it  is  designed  to  demonstrate. 

The  lines  of  construction  of  the  book  are  necessarily  much  the 
same  as  those  utilized  by  the  earlier  text-writers.  What  may  be 
sold  as  goods,  who  may  sell  them,  how  the  contract  of  sale  is 
constituted  and  how  evidenced,  when  the  property  passes  to  the 
buyer,  and  the  respective  remedies  of  buyer  and  seller  on  breach 
of  the  contract  by  the  other  party  at  various  periods  of  its  com- 
pletion— this  is  the  sequence  and  division  practically  adopted  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  we  cannot  suggest  a  bttter.  On  the  point  of 
sales  under  legal  process,  he  introduces  an  incidental  discussion 
on  "competing  titles,"' which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
■valuable  parts  of  the  book.  Under  this  head  he  has  collected 
all  the  cases  ■i\-here  execution  creditors  have  been  brought  into 
conflict  with  trustees  in  bankruptcy  or  liquidation,  or  where 
one  of  these  parties  has  to  assert  his  rights  against  some  person 
claiming  the  property  in  question  by  a  title  adverse  to  both. 
The  matter  thus  judiciously  incorporated  includes  all  questions 
relating  to  fraudulent  preferences,  settlements  in  fraud  of  creditors, 
reputed  ownersliip,  bills  of  sale,  and  the  numerous  complications 
which  continually  arise  from  the  efforts  of  creditors,  when  bank- 
ruptcy is  impending,  to  secure  satisfaction  of  their  debt  in  full  to 
the  detriment  of  the  general  body  of  creditors.  The  whole  of 
this  section  of  the  work  is  remarkably  well  done,  especially  the 
part  relating  to  the  conliict  between  execution  creditors  and  the 
trustee  in  bankruptcy'.  Mr.  Campbell  briefly,  but  efficiently,  re- 
views the  whole  position,  and  brings  the  discussion  up  to  its 
latest  point,  subject  to  the  appeal  in  ex  parte  Vale,  He  Bannister, 
if  such  appeal  be  prosecuted.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  notices 
the  recently  discovered  superiority  of  the  writ  of  elegit  over  the 
more  common  fi-fa,  in  cases  where  insolvency  is  apprehended  ;  but 
the  mention  of  this  important  point  at  p.  131  is  too  slight,  and  the 
reasons  which  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  former  writ  iu  pre- 
ference to  the  latter  ought  to  have  been  at  least  summarized. 
Possibly  Mr.  Campbell  anticipates  that  suggested  and  threatened 
legislation  may  before  long  neutralize  the  advantage  attainable  by 
this  procedure. 

The  chapters  on  stoppage  in  transitu  are  particularly  good,  and 
so  is  the  section  on  special  damage  for  breach  of  contract  of  sale. 
Text-writers  have  usually  failed  to  hit  the  exact  principle  on 
■which  extraordinary  damages  are,  under  certain  ciicumstances, 
recoverable  for  non-dslivery  of  goods  by  the  speeitied  time,  or  have 
failed  to  express  that  principle  in  lucid  terms.  The  following  sen-  | 
tence,  in  -vrhich  Mr.  Cami«.»jell  sums  up  all  the  authorities  oa  the  ) 


subject,  appears  to  us  to  be  no  less  ^correct  in  law  than  explicit  in 
terms  : — 

So  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mere  notice  given  by  the  one  party  of  tlie 
probable  consequences  to  him  is  not  necessarily  siitiicieut  to  throw  on  tlie 
other  the  burden  of  the  special  damage  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  neces- 
sary  that  there  should  be  implied,  as  a  term  of  the  contract,  an  under, 
taking  by  llie  latter  party  to  be  answerable  for  the  special  damage.  It  it 
enough  that,  under  the  circumstances  and  from  the  conmion  point  of  view  of 
the  parties  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  contract,  a  loss  which,  undir 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  not  ensue,  becomes  the  natural  or  necessary 
result  of  a  breach  of  the  contract. — P.  381. 

We  now  turn  to  the  other  main  division  oi  Mr.  Campbell's 
work — namely,  the  subject  of  Agency — and  here  we  find  just  as 
abundant  evidences  of  careful  and  conscientious  work.  Naturally, 
among  cases  of  implied  agency,  comes  the  question  of  a  wife's 
authority  to  pledge  her  husband's  credit,  after  being  specially  for- 
bidden so  to  do,  though  such  prohibition  has  not  been  communi- 
cated to  the  tradesman,  and  the  recent  somewhat  startling  decision 
of  Debenham  v.  Mellon  figures  at  full — unnecessarily  full — lengthy 
The  troublesome  and  rather  uninteresting  subject  of  the  Factories 
Act  is  very  patiently  and  efficiently  dealt  with,  Mr.  Campbell  re- 
verting to  early  dates  iu  order  to  show  the  particular  difficulties 
and  opportunities  for  fraud  which  the  numerous  successive  Acts 
were  designed  to  meet  and  obviate. 

But  it  IS  to  the  chapters  relating  to  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  remedies  of  shareholders  who  have  been  induced  to  take  shares 
in  Companies  by  misrepresentations  contained  in  the  prospectus, 
that  we  desire  to  accord  the  ■warmest  praise.  The  decisions  on 
Stock  Exchange  usage  are  many  and  involved ;  the  outside  public,, 
even  the  legal  part  thereof,  are  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
internal  working  of  that  institution,  and  in  order  to  formulate 
anything  like  a  comprehensive  and  comprehensible  system  of  Stock 
Exchange  law,  the  painstaking  and  somewhat  minute  style  of  a 
writer  like  Mr.  Campbell  is  particularly  needed.  His  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  most  efficient,  and  embraces  the  legal  relations 
not  only  between  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  themselves,  but 
also  between  them  and  their  outside  employers. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subjectof  fraud  as  between  principal  and  agent,  or,  to  put 
the  matter  in  its  larger  form,  between  persons  one  of  whom  stands  in 
a  fiduciary  relation  to  the  other,  thus  introducing  the  various  re- 
lationships of  parent  and  child,  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust,  solicitor 
and  client,  and  so  forth,  witli  the  incidents  of  undue  influence, 
unauthorized  dealings  with  reversioners,  and  catching  bargains.  It 
is  in  direct  connexion  with  this  thut  occurs  that  treatise  on  the 
remedies  of  beguiled  shareholders  to  which  we  have  previously 
referred.  Any  one  who  has  had  to  advise  on  what  is  commonly 
known  as  a  "  fraudulent  prospectus  case''  knows  how  interminable 
and  bewildering  are  the  authorities  bearing  more  or  less  directly 
on  the  point.  No  sooner  is  one  discovered  which  appears  to  settle 
the  question  than  another  turns  up  which  appears  to  unsettle  it, 
or  at  least  render  it  doubtful,  and  as  law  and  equity  have  always 
exercised  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  such  matters,  the  difficulty 
is  infinitely  increased  by  the  various  views  which  have  been 
entertained  in  the  dift'erent  Courts.  Mr.  Campbell  has  done 
much  to  reduce  this  chaos  to  order,  carefully  discriminating 
between  the  principles  on  which  Equity  Courts  have  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded and  those  adopted  by  the  Common-law  Courts,  and 
deducing  from  the  whole  a  harmonized  system  such  as  it  may  be 
supposed  will  be  applicable  in  future;  moreover  he  subjects  each 
case  to  a  careful  and  minute  consideration  with  the  result  ol 
materially  decreasing  that  ditticulty  of  collating  and  reconciling 
seemingly  conflicting  dicta  to  which  we  have  above  referred. 
In  a  word,  the  book  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  laborious  and 
intelligent  enterprise,  and  until  Mr.  Benjamin  can  find  time  to 
bring  out  a  new  edition  of  his  standard  work,  he  may  expect  it  to 
be  to  a  certain  extent  superseded  by  Mr.  Campbell's  more  recent 
publication. 

Mr.  Campbells  occupation  as  an  advocate  of  the  Scotch  Bar 
shows  itself  occasionally  iu  the  use  of  terms  which  sound  some- 
what strange  to  Southern  ears.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  hear 
a  head-note  called  a  "  rubric,"  or  to  speak  of  a  thing  being  done 
'■  iu  bona  fide."  We  could  also  wish  he  had  refrained  from 
referring  to  prior  works  of  his  own,  a  course  which  savours  some- 
what too  much  of  self-advertisement. 


TWO  VOLUMES  OF  STORIES.* 

MR.  JULI'VN  HAWTHORNE'S  present  collection  of  short 
stories  is,  we  think,  an  improvement  upon  a  collection  of  his 
of  the  same  kind  which  came  under  our  notice  some  time  ago.  He 
now  deals  more  freely  with  extravagant  melodrama,  and  is  at  less 
pains  to  be  subtle  and  searching  and  vaguely  mysterious.  Ha 
has  set  himself  to  tell  tales  of  wonder  and  horror,  and  has  told 
them  for  the  most  part  iu  a  sufficiently  dashing  way.  A  reviewer 
who  reads  conscientiously  through  the  two  volumes  may  no  doubt 
grow  weary  of  the  sameness  of  the  themes  chosen  ;  but  then  it  is 
only  fair  to  remember  that  the  majority  of  the  reading  public  are 
not  reviewers,  and  are  likely  to  take  the  stories  by  instalments. 
'  Exhibited  '  in  this  waj',  they  may  no  doubt  serve  an  agreeable 
enough  purpose  with  people  who  care  for  bogey  stories  told  with- 

*  Ffliwe  Saroni's   Wif,- ;  and  ntlter  'Stories.     By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
2  vols.    J,uM(lon  :  Chatto  &  Wiiulus. 
fhttej-iiii/  TukH.   JJy  A.  Egniont  Hak;;.   i  ycl.   London  :  Kemingtons, 
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1 1  any  of  the  genius  whicli  Edgar  Poe  brought  to  bear  on  such 
( mes,  but  yet  told,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  certain  dash.  As  to 
.'le  or  taste,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  not 
)ubled  himself  much  about  such  questions,  or  he  would  scarcely 
'  ve  written  such  unpleasing  nonsense  as  is  found  in  some  of  his 
iges,  and  of  which  this  passage  in  the  lirst  story  may  serve  as  a 
jecimen : — 

Saroni  could  do  many  things  whicli  in  another  man  would  have  seemed 
■  travagant  and  absurd.  He  knelt  down  on  the  grassy  pathway  at  Ethel's 
'•t,  took  her  hands,  and  pressed  them  against  his  cheeks. 
"  you  are  my  Madonna,"  he  said  passionately.  "  1  say  my  prayers  to 
L'U.  I  have  no  heaven  above  you.  You  step  on  my  heart  ;  you  live  in 
V  soul.  To  touch  you  makes  me  a  king  ;  to  kiss  you  makes  me  im- 
lurtal !  If  you  were  thirsty,  I  would  give  you  my  blood  to  drink.  I  do 
lit  find  it  dark  when  you  are  with  me,  lor  then  the  eyes  of  my  love  are 
lened.  Darling,  give  me  your  lii)S  !  " 
She  stooped,  sighing  with  delight. 

ais  Prince  Saroni  is  a  scamp  who  is  described  as  being  clever, 
ludsome,  and  mysterious,  though, to  say  the  truth,  there  is  nothing 
ore  mysterious  about  him  than  about  any  thorough-paced 
oimdrel.  Being  desperately  in  love  with  the  girl  referred  to  in 
e  passage  quoted,  he  marries  another  girl  for  her  money,  and 
rectly  after  the  marriage  goes  out  with  her  in  a  boat  on  the 
ver,  and  takes  her  close  to  the  house  where  lives  the  girl  whom 
)  really  loves.  The  body  of  this  girl,  as  it  seems,  is  afterwards 
und  in  the  river,  and  at  the  inquest — as  to  which,  by  the  by,  Mr. 
awthorne  gets  somewhat  " mixed " — Ethels  father  denounces 
le  Prince  as  a  murderer.  The  death  remains  a  mystery,  until 
ime  time  afterwards  the  truth  comes  out.  What  the  secret  is 
e  do  not  propose  to  reveal  ;  but  it  may  be  added  that,  after 
s  discovery,  the  author  should  either  have  let  matters 
st  at  that  point,  or  should  have  given  a  more  satisfactory  and 
:asonable  account  of  what  happened  to  the  people  concerned. 
1  this,  and  indeed  in  other  respects,  the  story  is  perhaps  the 
udest  in  the  volumes  to  which  it  gives  their  name.  "  Constance," 
le  second  story,  takes  us  into  the  region  of  witches  and  other 
gbt  fears,  or  at  least  to  their  modern  substitutes  Spiritualism  and 
le  mesmeric  trance,  and  moreover  introduces  us  to  a  real  ghost,  a 
lost  which  does  more  than  rap  on  tables,  a  ghost  which  is 
H'rowed  from  Lord  Lytton's  "  The  Haunted  and  the  Haimters," 
id  behaves  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  its  origin.  Mr. 
awthorne  might  with  advantage  have  been  content  with  this 
rely  sprite,  and  have  spared  us  the  spiritualistic  and  mesmeric 
isiuess  which  has  long  ago  had  it.=!  day.  Constance,  the  heroine 
'  the  story,  is  a  certain  Miss  Cambryn,  with  whom  Blount,  the 
irrator,  falls  in  love  in  a  New  England  village.  Mrs.  Cambryn, 
le  mother,  is  a  mixture  of  matter-of-fact  and  superstition,  firmly 
slieves  in  Spiritualism,  and  imbues  her  daughter  with  her  belief, 
lount,  being  a  foohsh  person,  instead  of  laughing  at  the  whole 
ling,  gravely  denounces  it  as  a  work  of  the  devil,  and  naturally 
ily  makes  the  old  lady  more  and  more  obstinate,  more  and  more 
invinced  as  to  the  high  fate  which  the  spirits  have  said  is  in 
ore  for  her  daughter.  In  consequence  of  this,  which  is  to  follow 
1  the  discovery  that  Constance  is  the  real  heiress  to  a  great 
nghsh  estate,  she  refuses  to  allow  a  marriage  between  Blount 
id  Constance,  who  is  as  much  in  love  with  him  as  he  with  her ; 
id  Constance,  being  as  foolish  a  person  as  Blount,  gives  in. 
resently  there  arrives  an  English  adventurer  who  pretends  to  be  a 
lusin  of  the  family,  who  is  described  as  "  carrying  with  him  a  cer- 
in  air  of  good  breeding,"  and  who  proceeds  to  talk  and  behave 
:  the  vulgarest  possible  way.  This  man  gains  a  "  mesmeric 
cendency  over  Constance,  who  in  a  "  trance '' state  becomes  his 
%\e,  though  when  in  full  possession  of  her  senses  she  hates  him. 
be  two  run  off  together,  get  married,  go  to  Europe,  and  for  a 
ng  time  are  lost  sight  of.  Then  she  turns  up  at  Blount's  office 
.  Hamburg,  where  he  has  become  American  consul,  with  a 
tiful  enough  tale,  and  he  seeks  the  pair  out  in  their  wretched 
dging.  This  is  in  a  house  with  which  Blount  is  already  ac- 
lainted,  on  account  of  a  dispute  which  has  come  before  him 
;tweeu  the  landlord  and  a  sailor  who  has  refused  to  pay  for  his 
ght's  lodging  "  because  Davy  Jones  was  in  the  next  bunk." 
here  is  a  struggle  in  the  mind  of  the  landlord,  a  certain  Herr 
schokke,  between  avarice  and  superstitious  terror ;  and  super- 
ition  prevails,  inasmuch  as  he  gives  up  his  claim  rather  than 
low  the  mysterious  room  to  be  examined.  This  is,  of  course, 
le  point  at  which  the  bogey  begins  to  appear :  and  it  must  be 
Imitted  that  his  performances  are  ingenious  enough,  and  that  the 
Dry  is  well  worked  up  to  its  climax. 

The  third  story,  "The  Countess  Felicitas  Discovery,"  is  in 
)me  ways  the  cleverest  in  the  book,  in  that  even  the  practised 
ovel-reader  may  well  fail  to  guess  the  secret  until  it  is  sud- 
enly  revealed  to  him  by  the  author.  Here  the  supernatural 
lement  is  somewhat  clumsily  brought  in  in  the  shape  of  a 
ream,  of  which  the  only  object  is  to  keep  the  reader's  attention 
wake  .^nd  baffle  his  curiosity.  This  object  is  attained  ;  but  there 
lould  have  been  some  connexion  devised  between  the  dream  and 
le  events  which  follow  it.  It  should  have  intlueuced  in  some 
ingible  way  the  course  of  action  taken  by  the  dreamer.  How- 
ver,  the  tale  is,  as  a  whole,  remarkably  ingenious,  and  ghastly 
nough  to  fiatisfy  the  most  jaded  appetite  for  horrors.  In 
ttempting  to  make  a  striking  and  possible  character  out  of  the 
ersonage  chiefly  concerned,  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  not  succeeded  ; 
ut  the  dove-tailing  of  the  story  itself  is  perhaps  more  im- 
ortant  than  this.  The  last  story  in  the  volumes — "Pauline" — 
as  a  happy  ending,  and  comes  as  a  pleasant  relief  after  the 
lood-and-thunder  tales  which  precede  it.  Here,  too,  there  are 
ome  not  unhappy  touches  of  characterization,  tliough  at  a 


somewhat  important  point  the  author  falls  into  an  error  which 
is  too  common  in  his  work.  Ho  wants  to  indicate  that  there 
is  something  very  remarkable  about  his  characters,  that  they  are 
characters  which  no  ordinary  mind  can  conceive,  no  ordinary 
hand  depict,  and  he  does  it  by  saying  that  one  knows  when  the 
other  is  deeply  mt)ved.  "  Great  natures  apprehend  each  other  in 
ways  which  lesser  folks  do  not  understand.''  This  is  after  all  a 
primitive  device,  not  unlike  that  of  labelling  a  figure  "  This  is  a 
horse."  Again,  the  caricature  of  the  American  journalist  and 
agent  is  carried  to  excess  when,  on  being  introduced  to  a  man 
called  Raphael,  he  begs  to  shake  hands  with  the  painter  of  the 
"Transfiguration";  and  yet  again,  Mr.  Ivo  Scott — ^a  not  unhap- 
pily conceived  charactar — is,  like  too  many  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
personages,  strangely  deficient  in  the  good-breeding  which  should 
of  right  belong  to  him.  However,  the  story  has  liveliness,  and 
ends  pleasantly. 

Mr.  Hake's  Flattering  Tales  have  more  freshness  than  Mr. 
Hawthorne's — more  freshness,  indeed,  than  is  apt  to  be  found  in 
a  collection  of  short  stories ;  and  they  bear  the  mark  of  that  care 
which  is  too  often  wanting  in  such  collections,  although  the 
author  sometimes  makes  a  curious  slip,  as  when  he  represents 
a  Frenchman,  speaking  of  a  certain  girl  to  himself,  as  exclaim- 
ing, "  Le  petit  diable  ! "  But  the  stories  are  good  stories  ; 
and,  besides  their  inventiveness,  show  a  decided  power  of  deal- 
ing with  character,  which  is  well  displayed,  for  instance,  in 
the  study  of  the  man  whom  the  author  happily  calls  The 
Friend-Fancier,  and  in  the  brief,  but  sharp,  sketch  of  Mr. 
Sambro  in  the  story  called  "  The  Winner  of  Clotilde."  Only  one 
of  the  tales,  the  first,  entitled  "  The  Juggler  of  St.  Cloud,"  deals 
with  mystery  and  terror,  and  in  this  the  supernatural  element  is 
employed  only  as  a  device  to  terrify  a  villain.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  give  any  general  sketch  of  this  story  without  injuring 
its  interest  for  a  reader ;  but,  given  a  Persian  prince  bent  on 
avenging  a  brother's  murder ;  the  murderer,  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  avenger,  giving  performances  of  sword-swallowing 
at  a  small  Paris  theatre ;  and  a  love  interest  between  the  Prince's 
daughter  and  a  French  nobleman  devoted  to  science,  the  student 
of  ingenious  fiction  may  guess  at  a  good  many  combinations  before 
he  hits  upon  the  one  which  Mr.  Hake  has  devised.  "  The  Jesuit's 
Dream,"  which  follows  this,  has  a  touch  of  grim  horror  in  it ;  and 
in  "  Diamonds  in  Danger "  the  interest,  which  is  purely  of  a 
comedy  kind,  is  well  kept  up  and  worked  out.  It  is  in  "  The 
AVinner  of  Clotilde,"  however,  as  has  been  indicated,  that  we  first 
get  an  intimation  of  the  author's  eye  for  and  power  of  drawing 
character.  He  manages  to  engage  our  interest  in  the  curious  old 
man  De  Clode  as  completely  as  that  of  the  supposed  narrator  is 
engaged ;  and  there  is  some  really  fine  comedy  in  the  contest 
of  wits  between  the  narrator  and  Sambro,  whose  character 
is  the  more  skilfully  drawn  because  he  is  just  such  a  man 
as  one  might  meet  day  after  day  without  observing  his 
little  meannesses  and  peculiarities.  The  physiological  fact  upon 
which  De  Clode's  peculiarities  depend,  has,  we  think,  been  made 
use  of  by  other  story-tellers,  but  not  in  precisely  the  same  way 
in  which  Mr.  Hake  uses  it.  Baron  Morly,  who  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  story,  has  also  a  story  to  himself  called  "  Baron 
Moiiy  at  Home,"  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the  extremely 
ingenious  ending  of  this  will  not  be  foreseen  by  many  readers.  Of 
the  other  stories,  the  cleverest  are  perhaps  "  The  Friend-Fancier" 
and  "The  Wages  of  Atiection."  "The  Friend-Fancier"  is  ad- 
mirable as  a  study  of  a  type  of  character  which  is  more  common 
than  might  be  wished,  and  upon  which  Mr.  Hake  has  seized  with 
an  unerring  grasp.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  there  is  flesh  and 
blood  in  all  the  minor  personages  who  appear,  and  that  the  writer, 
with  all  the  care  which  he  gives  to  exhibiting  the  nature  ot 
Dalliere,  avoids  any  tedious  aifectation  of  analytical  skill,  la 
"  The  Wages  of  Atiection  "  we  still  have  clever  and  unobtrusive 
touches  of  character  ;  but  the  attention  is  mainly  fixed  by  the  fresh 
invention  of  the  story.  On  the  whole,  the  author  may  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  produced  a  volume  which  is  attractive  in  itself,  and 
which  promises  well  for  any  future  ventures  which  he  may  make. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  publication  which  has  lately  cost  its  reputed  editor, 
Herr  Julius  Eckardt  (i),  his  official  situation  at  Hamburg  is 
undoubtedly  one  fitted  to  call  forth  a  strong  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  Government.  It  is  at  once  the  accusation 
and  the  proof.  Nothing  but  such  gross  corruption  and  utter  dis- 
organization as  it  imputes  to  Russian  officials  could  have  placed 
within  the  editor's  hands,  not  only  confidential  reports  addressed 
to  the  late  Czar,  but  the  Imperial  recipient's  own  marginal  glosses 
and  comments.  Among  the  institutions  of  the  Empire  is  an 
Audit  Department,  apparently  honestly  administered,  and  not  in- 
competent to  detect  peculation,  although  impotent  to  prevent, 
remedy,  or  punish  it.  A  copious  report  on  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  late  war,  addressed  to  the  Czar  by  the  Auditor- 
General,  has  somehow  found  its  way  into  Herr  Eckardt's  hands, 
and  j  ustities  his  opinion  of  Russia's  incapacity  for  offensive  war 
under  the  present  system.  It  is  amazing  to  learn  that  the  supply 
of  the  entire  army  during  the  Danubian  campaign  was  entrusted 

(i)  Lose  Blatter  aus  dem  Gelieim-Archive  dcr  russischen  Regieruna. 
Ein  alUcnmassiger  Beitrag  zur  neuesteu  Geschichte  der  russische'n 
Yerwaliuiig  und  ISeaintcn-Corruption.  Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Hnmblot. 
London  ;  \ViIlianis  iS;  Xorgate. 
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to  a  single  firm,  of  only  three  partners.  Everywhere  that  the 
Auditor  turns  his  eyes  the  survey  is  unsatisfactory — high  price, 
bad  quality,  slow  delivery,  appropriations  for  special  purposes  with 
110  visible  results  ;  worse  than  all,  an  obvious  understanding  be- 
tween the  ojiicials  and  the  contractors,  and  an  entire  inability  to 
punish  anybody  or  etfect  any  satisuictory  reform.  The  poor  Em- 
peror reads  it  all,  and  can  merely  record  on  the  margin  his  hope 
that  things  may  mend.  The  report  on  the  navy  is  even  more 
condemnatory,  as  the  state  of  things  brought  to  light  cannot  be 
imputed  to  a  sudden  crisis  or  unforeseen  emergency,  but  is  the 
result  of  the  systematic  policy  of  the  last  ten  years.  During 
this  period,  it  appears,  Russia  has  spent  three-fifths  as  much 
money  upon  her  navy  as  England,  but  has  built  only  one- 
sixth  the  number  of  ships,  and  only  one-eighth  the  number  of 
first-class  ironclads,  all  of  which  are  totally  useless.  The  rail- 
way administration  also  gives  the  Auditor  little  satisfaction  ;  and 
bere,  as  elsewhere,  the  Czar  can  only  hope  for  better  things.  It  is 
this  impotence  and  paralysis  of  the  administration  that  is  the 
really  serious  feature  of  the  situation.  Frauds  on  the  State  are 
by  no  means  unknown  in  other  countries  ;  the  peculiarity  of 
Russia  is  the  general  acquiescence  in  them  as  matters  of  course. 
When  we  read  that  the  officials,  although  perfectly  well  aware 
that  the  soldiers  had  been  transported  to  the  theatre  of  war  by 
slow  trains,  nevertheless  allowed  the  railway  Companies  to  charge 
express  fares,  we  cease  to  be  astonished  at  the  victory  of  a  handful 
of  resolute  revolutionists  over  a  public  service  so  lax  and  de- 
moralized. 

The  second  volume  of  Kaufmann's  History  of  the  Ancient 
Germans  (2)  comprises  the  period  between  the  break-up  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  reorganization  of  society  under  Charle- 
magne. At  the  beginning  of  his  task  the  historian  has  to 
show  how  the  effete  classical  world  was  temporarily  regenerated 
by  the  new  ideas  and  aspirations  introduced  by  Christianity ;  at 
the  end,  how,  when  this  impulse  was  exhausted,  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  German  race  preserved  the  Christianity  they  had 
in  the  meantime  received  from  the  extinction  with  which  it  was 
threatened  in  the  corrupt  atmosphere  of  Rome  and  Byzantium. 
Between  these  two  critical  epochs  lies  a  weary  interval  of  strife, 
darkness,  and  confusion.  Herr  Kaufmann  threads  this  maze  with 
much  dexterity,  and  shows  great  skill  in  keeping  the  various  lines 
of  historical  incident  apart  until  they  converge  in  Charlemagne. 
The  most  interesting  chapters  of  his  work,  however,  are  those 
dealing  with  the  legislative  and  social  arrangements  and  the  eco- 
nomical conditions  of  the  time. 

W.  Arnold's  history  of  the  Prankish  epoch  (3)  covers  much  of  the 
same  ground.  It  is  a  sober  and  accurate  work,  giving  the  results 
of  close  investigation  in  a  very  unassuming  form.  The  mission  of 
St.  Boniface  is  treated  with  especial  fulness. 

Herr  Gerstfeldt's  volume  on  the  municipal  finances  of  Prussia  (4) 
is  full  of  statistics.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  local 
taxation  is  too  heavy,  and  that  the  communes  are  altogether  in  a 
bad  way.  The  Income-tax,  as  a  local  impost,  ought,  he  thinks,  to 
be  reduced,  and  small  incomes  exempted ;  the  cost  of  education 
.should  be  borne  by  the  State;  and  the  produce  of  various  taxes  on 
real  property  should  be  transferred  from  the  national  to  the  muni- 
cipal budget.  These  changes  would  relieve  the  municipalities  of 
155,000,000  marks  of  annual  expenditure  at  the  cost  of  the  State, 
which  would  be  compensated  by  an  increase  in  the  duties  on 
alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco. 

Another  important  collection  of  statistics  is  contained  in  Dr. 
Max  Sering's  History  of  the  Duties  on  Iron  in  Germany  since 
j8i8  (5),  involving  a  history  of  the  trade  itself  in  its  commercial 
aspects.  Dr.  Sering  is  neither  a  theoretical  Protectionist  nor  a 
Eree-trader  ;  but  he  considers  it  self-evident  that  the  German  iron 
manufacture  must  have  protection  if  it  cannot  do  without  it,  and 
seems  on  the  whole  to  approve  of  the  reactionary  legislation  of 
1879- 

The  purpose  of  Dr.  Jellinek's  treatise  on  the  various  methods  in 
which  distinct  States  may  be  united  under  the  same  Government  (6) 
is  to  examine  in  particular  those  forms  of  political  union  which 
have  not  yet  received  sufficient  attention,  which  is,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  the  case  with  all  of  them  except  the  Federal. 

The  most  important  among  the  recent  parts  of  Jiiger's  "  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Natural  Science  '''  (7)  is  the  commencement  of  a  dic- 
tionary of  mineralogy,  geology,  and  paleontology,  by  various 
writers.  The  information  is  comprehended  under  as  few  heads  as 
possible,  and  some  of  the  articles  are  of  unusual  compass  and  ela- 
boration. The  tenth  part  of  the  botanical  section  contains  por- 
tions of  two  important  treatises.  Dr.  Pfitzer's  on  the  Bacillaria, 
and  Professor  Detmer's  on  the  physiology  of  growth  in  plants. 


(2)  Deutsche  Geschlchte  bis  auf  Karl  den  Grossen.  Von  Gcorg 
Kaufmann.  Bd.  2.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot.  London  :  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

(3)  Friinhische  Znit.  Von  W.  Arnold.  Heft  r.  Gotha :  Perthes. 
Loudon:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(4)  StiirlUfnanzen  in  Preusscn.  Stalistik  vnd  Eeformvnrschliiije.  Von 
Thilipp  Gerslfeldt.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot.  'London  :  Wi'lliama  & 
Xorgate. 

(5)  Geschichte  der  preussiscli-deiitsclien  Eisenzblle  von  1818  his  ziir 
Gegenu-art.  Von  Dr.  Max  Scring.  Leipzig :  Duncker  &  Humblot. 
i^ondon  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  iJie  I.ehre  vnn  den  Stantenverhindunyen.  Von  Dr.  Georg  Jellinek. 
Wien:  Holder.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Encyhlopiidie  der  Naiurwissensciiaften.  Abth.  i,  Lief.  29.  Alth.  2, 
Lief.  I,  2.    Breslau  :  Trewendt.    London  ;  Williams  &  Norgate. 


Dr.  Delbriick's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language  (8)  is 
rather  concerned  with  the  theoretical  than  the  practical  part  of 
philology,  aiming  chiefly  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  philo- 
sophical _  method  of  philological  investigation  has  in  Germany 
merged  in  the  historical.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
philologists  mentioned  in  the  historical  portion  of  his  survey  are 
almost  all  Germans,  and  that,  while  dwelling  copiously  upon  the 
endeavours  of  Bopp  and  Schleicher  to  establish  grammatical  laws, 
he  is  silent  on  the  discoveries  of  Prichard,  Pictet,  and  others  on 
which  these  discoveries  were  founded.  His  work  is  consequently 
very  imperfect  as  a  history  of  comparative  philology,  though 
valuable  in  its  own  way.  The  rank  he  professedly  assigns  to  Bopp 
as  the  founder  of  comparative  philology  seems  hardly  reconcil- 
able with  his  apparent  readiness  to  abandon  the  pith  of  Bopp's 
theory.  The  translation  is  laboriously  faithful,  and  much  too 
literal  for  elegance. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  writings  of  the  late  Professor 
Lotze  (9),  his  sons  publish  his  notes  for  his  last  course  of  lectures 
on  psychology.  They  are  clear  and  interesting,  and  show  a  ten- 
dency to  base  psychological  research  upon  observed  facts  in 
physiology. 

It  seldom  happens  that  an  author's  life  is  written  by  his  pub- 
lisher. The  complacency,  however,  with  which  Herr  Heymous, 
(10)  known  to  book-buying  mortals  as  Carl  Duncker,  has  long 
viewed  the  absorption  of  edition  after  edition  of  the  "  Philosophy 
of  the  Unconscious,"  has  at  length  elicited  from  him  a  memoir  of 
his  favourite  author,  as  a  caress  elicits  a  purr  from  a  domestic  pet. 
The  propriety  of  so  intimate  a  revelation  of  domestic  circum- 
stances might  in  most  cases  be  questioned,  but  as  the  publication 
evidently  has  Herr  von  Hartmann's^  sanction,  there  is  in  this 
instance  nothing  to  be  said.  The  little  biography  is  not 
deficient  in  interest,  containing  particulars  of  the  original  nego- 
tiations for  the  publication  of  Von  Hartmann's  now  celebrated 
work,  and  of  the  extent  and  sale  of  the  various  editions.  We  also 
learn  that  "  A.  Taubert,"  whose  defence  of  Hartmann's  philosophy 
attracted  considerable  attention  some  years  ago,  was  no  other  than 
the  first  Mme.  von  Hartmann.  Her  pessimism,  both  in  tempera- 
ment and  literary  expression,  would  seem  to  have  been  of  a  more 
earnest  character  than  her  husband's,  who,  if  really  deeming  life  a 
bad  business,  has  apparently  discovered  how  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Another  contribution  of  some  importance  to  the  history  of  the 
"Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious "  (i i_)  has  been  made  by  0. 
Plumacher,  who  has  prepared  a  clear  and  full  analysis  of  the 
various  works  which  Von  Hartmann's  theory  has  called  forth.  It 
is  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  new  doctrine  has  at  all  events 
succeeded  in  getting  itself  talked  about ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
how  far  this  discussion  indicates  a  vital  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
how  far  it  merely  denotes  a  perception  among  academic  philo- 
sophers of  its  capabilities  as  a  theme  for  dialectic.  However  this 
may  be,  Ilerr  Plumacher  is  enabled  to  produce  a  very  respectable 
bibliography  of  books,  essays,  and  reviews ;  including,  however, 
some  which,  like  Hartmann's  own  "  Selbstzersetzung  des  Chris- 
tenthumes,"  are  but  remotely  connected  with  his  peculiar  philo- 
sophical theory,  and  others  which,  like  our  countryman  Mr.  Sully's 
Pi'ssiinism,  are  equally  concerned  with  Schopenhauer's. 

Herr  Jodl's  history  of  modern  ethical  philosophy  (12)  is  a  very 
neat  and  readable  summary  of  the  views  of  the  principal  ethical 
writers  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  treatment  of 
the  English  school  is  especially  thorough,  in  so  far  as  the  author's 
plan  has  allowed,  for  he  has  designedly  omitted  all  reference  to 
the  practical  application  of  ethical  principles. 

The  larger  part  of  Dr.  J.  Fastenrath's  "  Calderon  in  Spain  "  (13) 
is  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  various  ceremonies  and 
festivals  celebrated  last  year  on  occasion  of  the  bi-centenary  of  the 
poet's  death,  which  certainly  reflect  far  more  credit  upon  Calderon's 
countrymen  than  the  abortive  demonstration  of  1864  conferred 
upon  Shakspeare's.  An  appendix  offers  a  translation  of  Senor 
Sanchez  Moguel's  essay  on  the  source  of  Calderon's  Wonder- 
working Magician,  and  the  question  whether  Goethe  was  in  any 
degree  indebted  to  Calderon  for  the  idea  of  his  Faust.  Shelley, 
the  translator  of  both,  thought  he  was  ;  but  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence  alike  negative  the  notion.  There  were,  it  appears, 
several  Spanish  versions  of  the  legend  before  Calderon's,  but  only 
one  in  verse,  and  this  most  ludicrously  bad.  His  immediata 
authority  was  probably  the  Life  of  Cyprian,  by  Lucio  Perez,  printed 
in  1597.  The  date  of  the  drama  is  1637;  it  was  written  for  a 
village  festival,  and  first  performed  in  waggons  in  the  open  air, 
precisely  like  an  original  Thespian  representation. 

The  interesting  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  legend  upon  which 
Calderon's  Wonder-  Working  Magician  is  founded  to  the  modern 


(8)  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Lanqnagc:  a  Critical  Survey  of  (he 
Historij  and  jMetliods  of  Cvmparativc  Philotoyy  in  the  Indo-Kumpeaii 
Lamjudcies.  By  B.  DelbiUck.  AuHiorized  Translation.  Leipzig:  Breitkopf 
&  Hiirtel.    London:  Triibner  &  Co. 

(9)  Grundziige  der  Psychologic.  Dictate  aus  den  Vorlesungcn  von 
Hermann  Lotze.    Leipzig  :  Hirzel.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  Eduard  von  Hartmann:  Eriiinerungcn  aus  den  Jahren  1868-1881. 
Von  (J.  Heymous.    Berlin:  Duncker.    London:  Nutt. 

(11)  Der  Kampf  uin's  Unbewusste.  A'ou  O.  Plumacher.  Nebst  cinem 
chronologischeii  Vcrzeichniss  der  Hartmaun-Literatur.  Berlin  :  Duncker. 
London  :  VV'illiams  &  Norgate. 

(12)  Geschichte  der  Ethih  in  der  neueren  Philo.<!ophie.  Von  F.  Jodl. 
Bd.  I.    Stuttgart  :  Cotta.    London  :  Willijims  &  Norgate. 

(13)  Calderon  in  Spnnlen.  A'on  Dr.  Johann  Fastenrath.  Leipzig: 
I'riedrich.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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I  legend  of  Faustus  is  further  investif^ated  in  a  learned  mono- 
,g:raph  by  Theodor  Zahn  (14).  Goethe  was  unacquainted  -with 
Oalderon's  play  until  after  the  publication  of  the  First  Part 
of  Faust,  and  Calderon  certninly  knew  nothing'  of  the  Ger- 
•  man  Dr.  Faustus,  although  it  was  printed  in  his  time,  and 
had  supplied  a  plot  to  Marlowe.  Any  resemblance,  therefore, 
^ which  may  be  traced  between  the  work  of  the  Spanish  and 
the  German  poet  must  be  explained  by  the  diffusion  of  the 
"Cyprian  legend  in  Germany  during  the  middle  ages,  and  its  in- 
i'fluence  in  moulding  the  popular  conception  of  Faust.  The  evidence 
jOf  this,  however,  does  not  appear  very  conclusive,  and  in  fact  the 
'relation  of  the  two  is  by  no  means  close.  Zahn  adds  a  translation 
^of  the  story  by  the  Empress  Eudocia,  and  a  dissertation  on  the 
variety  of  authorship  in  the  Cyprian  legend,  on  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  legendary  Cyprian  of  Antioch  and  the  historical 
■Cyprian  of  Carthage,  and  on  Thecla,  the  heroine  of  the  apocry- 
phal Acta  Fauli,  as  the  prototype  of  Cyprians  Justina. 

Langhaus  has  undertaken  to  continue  Ambros's  "History  of 
Music  (15)  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century."  The  first  part, 
however,  is  entirely  introductory,  and  stops  short  of  the  period 
when  the  work  is  supposed  to  commence.  It  is  cleverly  and  agree- 
ably written,  and  the  book  promises  to  be  not  an  unworthy  pendant 
to  Ambros's  History,  although  the  author  modestly  disclaims  com- 
parison. 

Dr.  Brunnhofer  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Hindu  poetry  (16). 
It  cannot  be  said  that  his  enthusiasm  is  altogether  justified  by  the 
feeble,  though  pretty,  translations  by  which  he  seeks  to  exemplify 
the  beauties  of  the  Indian  bards. 

ilhelm  Jordan's  version  of  the  Nibelungen  legend  (17)  is  an 
epic  conceived  much  in  the  spirit  of  Wagner's  musical  dramas  on 
the  same  subject,  and,  although  much  less  atfectedly  archaic,  is 
composed,  like  them,  in  a  metre  depending  upon  alliteration  instead 
of  rhyme.  It  is  the' cardinal  fault  of  this  metre  to  be  eminently 
conducive  to  prolixity.  Herr  Jordan,  nevertheless,  allies  vigour 
with  verbosity,  and  reproduces  the  grim  energy  of  his  antique 
model  with  no  inconsiderable  success. 

"  The  Silver  Wedding  "  (18)  is  a  German  novel  of  the  good  old 
type,  naively  sentimental  and  wildly  romantic.  Ernst  W  ichert's 
tales  (19)  are  good  circulating-library  reading. 

The  llundschau  has  a  minute  criticism  of  the  recentlj'  dis- 
covered Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  by  Professor  Brunn,  one  of  the 
highest  archteological  authorities  iu  Germany.  From  a  comparison 
with  another  work  of  the  master,  the  torso  of  a  Satyr  at  the 
Louvre,  Professor  Brunn  concludes  that  the  Hermes  was  an  early 
production  of  the  artist's.  The  secret  of  the  perfection  attributed 
to  Praxiteles  was  his  having  exactly  hit  the  medium  between 
idealism  and  naturalism;  he  was  the  Ralfaelle  of  the  plastic  art. 
In  a  second  part  of  his  essay,  the  wiiter  on  German  colonization 
strongly  recommends  colonization  as  essential  to  Germany  ;  but  he 
can  only  point  out  such  fields  for  it  as  Central  Africa,  where 
Europeans  can  be  only  factors,  not  settlers,  or  the  temperate 
regions  of  South  America,  whither  they  can  emigrate  indeed, 
but  not  under  the  German  flag.  A  sketch  of  Pius  IX.'s  Minister, 
Pasolini,  is  remarkable  for  an  anecdote  of  the  audacity  with  which 
Cardinal  Antonelli  on  one  occasion  suppressed  a  Papal  proclama- 
tion, and  issued  another  drawn  by  himself.  Professor  Da  Bois 
Reymond's  address  to  the  University  of  Berlin  comprises  a 
luminous  review  of  the  condition,  the  tendencies,  and  the  dangers 
of  modern  science. 

The  principal  contribution  to  Avf  der  Huhe  (20)  is  the  editor's 
own  tale  of  "  Frau  von  Soldau,"  one  of  those  graphic  pictures  of 
Galiciau  life  in  which  Sacher  Aiiisoch  excels,  and  which  communi- 
cate the  sensation  of  being  present  at  a  bright,  varied  masquerade, 
picturesque  alike  in  its  splrndour  and  its  squalor.  There  are 
several  other  tales  in  the  number ;  the  most  important  of  the 
miscellaneous  papers  is  one  by  Otto  Zacharias  on  the  increase  of 
population  in  Germany,  which  occasions  him  much  uneasiness. 
The  annual  increment  is  estimated  at  550,000,  emigration  not- 
withstanding ;  and  Herr  Zacharias's  remedy  of  a  legislative  dis- 
couragement of  early  marriages  would  assuredly  be  inoperative. 

The  Itussim  Review  {21)  contains  the  Budget  for  1882,  pro- 
fessedly exhibiting  a  deficit  of  only  four  a  half  millions  of  roubles. 
The  serious  tone  of  the  Finance  Miuister'sexhortations  to  economy 
suggests,  however,  the  suspiciiiu  that  the  situation  is  in  reality  less 
favourable.  More  than  a  third  of  the  receipts  are  derived  from 
the  tax  on  liquors,  and  nearly  a  third  of  the  expenditure  is  on 
account  of  the  army.  Professor  Briickner  contributes  another  of 
his  interesting  articles  on  the  episodes  of  Russian  history ;  the 


subject  this  time  being  the  accession  of  the  Empress  Anne,  when 
an  unsuccessful  endeavour  was  made  to  change  the  autocracy  into 
an  oligarchy.  The  writer  of  an  essay  on  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Caucasia  contends  for  the  existence  of  a  Jewish 
colony  in  that  region  dating  from  the  Captivity,  traces  of  which 
remain  to  this  day. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

 ♦  

ROYAL         ITALIAN  OPERA, 
COVE  NT  GARDEN. 

Madame  Allmni. -Saturdaj',  May  20,  Verdi's  Opera,  lilGOLETTO.  Madame  Albaai, 
Madame  TrebclH,  Signor  Pandoltini,  and  Signor  FrapoUi. 

Madame  Albanl  Monday,  M:iy  22,  Ambroise  Thomas'a  Opera.  MIGNON",  Madame 

Albani,  Madame  Valleria,  Mdlle.  Stahl  ;  Mons.  Gailhard,  and  Signor  Lestellier, 

Second  Appearance  this  Season  ot  Madame  Adelina  Patti.— Tuesday,  May  23,  Verdi's  Opera, 
IL  TUOVATOKE.  Madame  Adelina  Patti,  Mdlle.  Stakl ;  Moos.  Devries»  and  Signoc 
Nioolini. 

Djors  open  at  8  o'clock  ;  the  opera  commences  at  half-past. 

The  Box-o(fice.  under  tlie  portico  of  the  Theatre,  is  open  from  10  till  5.  Orchestra  stalls,  233.  j 
side  boxes  on  the  first  tier,  i3  3s.  ;  upper  boxes,  £2  12s.  6d.  ;  balcony  stalls,  lbs,  j  pit  ticketSj  71*1 
amphitheatre  stalls,  10s.  6d.  and  ^3. ;  amphitheatre.  2s.  6d. 
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D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
im;  .irr(iimiM.""CiinrsT  entki!  i  nc  .i  i:  in:sAi,i'.'vi."nn(i  •■  moses before 


i"i!.Er(iitiiiM,""OiiursTENTi;i!i;.(;ji:i;i:sAi,i',M.' 

PI[Al!A(liI,"oilcli:i3  by  22  IVet  ;  witll  ■•  l)u  :iiii  111  I'l  lull  's  Wilc," 
attlic  111  III  f.  UALLEKY.U5NtwUojiilStin.it.  IJuilv  .Il-i.  to  Si.x 


nnil  •■  MOSES  BEFORE 
CliristianMnrtj'r3,"Sc. 


THE   GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 


SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 

TTow  Open,  from  Nine  till  Seven. 
Admission,  One  Shilling.         Season  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 

ARUNDEL  SOCIETY.— CIIROMO-LITHOGRAPHS,  from 

Works  of  tlie  Old  Masters,  reprcsciitiiin  in  their  nroper  colours  various  Frescoes  li.v 
Giotto.  Fra  .\ngelieo,  Perii^ino,  Mi-jhuel  Aiiizeio.  Rnphuel,  tind  other  Itiilian  Painters,  and 
Pictures  by  Viiu  Eyek,  Mciulin;;,  Albert  Drirer,  Holbein,  SiC.,  are  sold  to  the  public  as  well  iis 
to  members,  at  prices  vary  ing  from  lOs.  to  48s.  Priced  Lists  of  all  the  publications  of  the 
Society,  with  imrticulars  of  Membership,  will  be  seut  post  free  on  application  at  21  Old  Bond 
Street^  London,  \V. 

 F.  LAMBE  PRICE.  Sccrctai-y. 

ONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St.  James's  Square.— The  FORTY^ 

FIRST  ANNUAL  GENER.\L  JIEETIN'i;  of  the  Members  will  be  held  in  tlic 
Beading  Room,  on  Thursday,  May  25.  at  :j  i  .m.    sir  IIKNRY  BARKLY,  K.C.B..  will  take 
the  Chair.                                 ByorcUr  ni  ilir  Cnniiriittfc. 
May  1,  1882.   Ri  iliLRT  ll.VRKISOS.  Sccrclarij  aiul  Libi  a,  ian. 

~70YAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Eoyal  Charter,  1915. 
FOR  THE  SCIENXE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers. Land  Agents,  Surveyors.  Colonists,  &c. 
The  COLLEGE  FARM,  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  surrounds  the 
College,  with  which  it  is  in  connexion,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  600  Acres. 

PrcsWcnt-His  Grace  tlie  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
r'niiinuttrc  of  Dfnnttnemcitt. 
The  Ri  lit  Ilnn.  the  I'arl  "f  DIH'IE.  Chairman. 
The  111   111  llmi   till'  lOiirl  1 1  ATI  III  KST. 

Till  l;i    it  II  111  -ii  \ll(  I1A1:L  i:.  lIICKS-BEACn,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Licul..(  III.  K.  .N  K.I.I,  1.  K  l.\i:sCOTE.  C.B.,M.P. 
GlCOIKiK  T..J.  Siinii:i;oN--i;STCOURT,Es(l.,M.P. 
AMBKiKE  L.  COUII.VKI).  Lsq. 
WILLIA.M  .IilllX  i:i)\loNll-i,  Esq. 
Maii.rT.  U'.  Clll'.S  I'KK  M.VSPER.  M.P. 
M.  ll.  N.  S  riil;\  -M  ASKELVNE.  Eso.,  .M.P. 
Tire  Riiiht  II. m.  I.OKl)  LVTTELTON. 
For  Prospectus  of  COLLEtiE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Frizes,  Diploma,  ic. 
apply  to  the  PitLNCiPAi,. 

 KEXT  SESSION  begins  May  23.  

ON-RESIDENT.— REQUIRED,  by  a  YOUNG  LADY,  a 

RE-ENGAOEMENT  as  GOVERNESS.  Acquirements:  Thoroush  English  Ctau-bt 
on  the  most  modern  olaii),  French,  German  (acquired  on  the  Continent), -Music,  and  Latin. 
Good  refcrenics  .\ddVeis.  E.  S.,  The  Library,  SI2  Ilaverstock  Hill.  N.W. 

COLLEGE, 

III], \i;<niP,_A  SCHOLARSHIP  of  the  value  or  £.00  annnallv, 
I    awarded  at  this  College  in  .Se|,tcmlier  Intending 

 s  Ibr  approval  to  the  PltlNOU'.M,  helin  c  .Iiiup  I.  luevious 

i:\iunination  of  the  Uiiivcrsitv  of  LmidDii.  held  in  .Tunc 
I     i:     II  t  in  the  Honours  Division  will  olitiiiii  the  Schuhirship. 
at  Uuivcrsity  College,  Bristol,  with  a  view  to  Grailuation  in  the 


U 


N  1  V  E  K  S  I  T  Y 


B  R  I  S  T  0  L.— 


GII.ClUMs  r  ^1 
tenable  for  'Miir  ^ 
Candidntes  inu  i  ; 
to  entering  iur  tin    :  i 
1882  ;  iindthcoin^  wh  ■  i 
conditional  un  Iiis  stud^ 
University  of  Loudon. 
FoT  other  Scholarships  tenable  at  this  CoUese  see  Calendar. 

WILLTAXt  RA^ISAY,  Prlncipnl. 

T>()SSALL  SOnOOL.— ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SOHOLAK- 

SHIPS  w  ill  be  competed  for  June 27,  Vulue  from  "o  Guineas  (coveriti'i;  school  fce^»  to 
£20.  I.ini  t  lit  u-e.  Juniors  HJ,  Seniors  Candldutes  may  be  examined  at  Oxford  or 
Kossull.  pn  ici  iLd,  in  Classics  or  Mathematics.— Apply  to  Rev.  the  IIead-Masteu,  Ko=s:ill 
Schuu),  I*  lectwiimh  

XFORD    MILITARY    COLLEGE,    COWLEY,  Oxon.— 

SIX  SCriOLARSIIIPS,  two  of  £75,  two  pf  £50.  two  of  £25,  will  be  ottered  for 
competition  on  July  -l  for  tliu>e  who  wish  to  enter  the  College  in  September  the  siiuic  year. 
Ijimits  of  ajre,  Tiiirteen  to  Seventeen— For  particulars,  apply  to  the  IIeac-Masteii.  The 
Hall-terui  begins  on  June  1. 

RVDLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBI- 
TIONS. -ELECTION  to  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£.-.0,  £50.  and  £.-!().  tenable  (or 
Four  Years)  to  be  held  on  Friday.  June  10,  1882.  Exauiinntiun  to  coniUKMK.-e  Wediicsdny. 
June  M.    Open  to  Boys  under  Fouitecn  on  January  1.  1Km2.     Une  I^xhlbition  of  £15,  similarly 

tenable,  may  be  added  to  Scbolarsliip.or  awarded  separately  Apply  to  Rev.  The  VVAltuEN, 

Kadley  College,  near  Abingdon. 

OLKESTONE.  —  Mr.   W.  J.  JEAFFKESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  ALA.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities, Woolwich.  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations,  A  few  Vacancies. 

KELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK,  Devon.— ELECTION  of 
FOUR  FOUNDATION  BOYS  in  .Tuly  next.  Priority,  after  Founder's  kin,  to  Sons  of 

dccease-l  Naval  Officers  ;  also  TWO  OPEN  SCHOL.AKSUIPS  For  particulars  apply  to  the 

Head-.Master.   

PLIFTON    COLLEGE  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.^NINE  or  more  open  to  competition 
at  M  (Kiiinmei  1882,  value  from  Vl'i  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  i90  a  \  ctir  in  case  of  scholars  who  refj^uirc'it.— Further  particulars  from  the  nE.\D-M.vS'j'lcit 
or  Skcii"htaii>  ,  the  Colle;:e.  Clifton,  liristol.  

EltEFORD     CATHEDRAL     GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Founded  13S1.  //<•«(/- .l/os(cc— Rev.  F.  H.  TATHAM,  M.A.  The  buildings  have  been 
recently  enlarLicd.  and  an  extensive  Cricket  Ground  acijuired  for  the  School.  Niiiiierous 
Schoiarshii.s  tenable  at  the  Universities.   Terms  moderate.- Apply  to  the  He.\l-M.^.^tf.!'.. 

S~7)  IvTe  R  S  E  T  SHIRE  COLLEGE,  BAT  H.— 
Hend-Master-T.  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A.  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT,  at  which  BOYS 
are  received  from  Seven  to  Fimrteen  vears  of  a^re.  Rev.  P.  CRICK,  M.A.  An  Examination 
for  Entrance  Sihoi.n-sbips  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  12  and  13.— For 
Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the  Secuetary.  ^  

■r)ELICATE   BOYS  (over  Fourteen).— EIGHT  are  received 

in  a  lar,:e  Country  House.  Willingness  to  read  and  eood  character  required. 
VACANCY  n.iw  and  January  IH'^:!.— M.  A.  OxoN.  Mill  Bank  House,  near  Malvern.  

Th*  nUCATIOX.— SOUTH    of    FRANCE.— First  class,  for 

^  YOUNG  L,\DIES.  Terms,  moderate  and  inclusive.  Highest  references — For  particulars 
apply  to  Mrs.  Pauker.  Cawthorpe,  iJourne,  Lincolnshire;  or,  Mrs.  H.  L.  JESKISS,  Clana- 
combe,  Kiiigsbridge,  S.  Devon. 

A  SUPERIOR  ENGLISH  GOVERNESS,  now   in  Town, 

recommended.  French  (Paris),  German  (Hanover),  good  Music,  Water-colours, 
Italian — Address,  Mrs.  Richards,  Isleworth  Vicarage,  Middlesex. 


SONS. — There  are  several  vacancie.-s 

where 


rrilE  COUNCIL  of  the  GIRLS'  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOL 

J-  COMPANY.  Limited,  will  shortly  APPOINT  HEAD-MISTRESS  for  their  BATH  and 
KOKWICIl  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  Salary  in  each  case  IITjO  per  annum  besides  cnpitation  fees. 
Applications  must  be  sunt  not  later  than  June  10  next  to  the  Seciietauv  of  the  Company, 
21  Qneen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W.,  from  whom  further  information  may  he  had. 

FOR  GENTLEMEN'S 
in    a  TEA-BROKER'S     S.VLE-HOOM    for    JUNIOR  Al'l'IIFNTl 
excellent  opimrtun  l  cs  arc  afforded   lur  aciiuiring  kiiowlcd.'e  ol  Ini  im  -, 

required,  but  no  ..ulavy  given  during  apprenticeship  Address  to  the  linn  direct,  Messrs. 

Ha%ve.s  it  Heutz.  M  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 

MIDLAND    RAILWAY.— TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS, 
18S2.— TOURIST  TICKETS  will  be  issued  from  May  1  to  October  31,  1882. 
For  Particulars,  sec  Time  Tables  and  Programmes,  issued  by  the  Company. 

JOHN  iSOBLE,  CcJ!C)-a;  Manager. 

Derby,  April  1882. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


QLERGY 


MUTUAL    ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

1  AND  2  THE  SANCTUARY,  WEST.MINSTER,  S.W. 

No  Agents  employed  and  no  Commission  paid. 

TOTAL  FUNDS   £2,87i),3H. 

The  Sum  of  £137,317  was  distributed  at  the  Tenth  Quinquennial  Division  of  Profits  amon::st 
7,882  Policies. 

NOTICE. 

The  Financial  Year  of  the  Clergy  Mutual  Assurance  Society  ends  on  May  31.  The  proiinr- 
tion  of  profits  to  be  allotted  from  the  Bonus  of  188li  to  Assurances  completed  before  that  date, 
will  be  larger  than  to  those  of  later  entry. 

STEWART  IIELDER,  Actuani. 
MATTHEW  HODGSON,  SmiUirij. 

0  R  T  H  E  R  N       ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Established  1936.      1  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 
Subscribed  Capital.  £3,000,(ilio,  of  which  paid  up  £300,000. 
Fire  Reserve  Funds,  j:Ga»,P.H. 
Life  Funds  as  per  last  account.  £1.553.028. 


N 


TMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.;  and  22  PALL  MALL, S.W. 

CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 
  E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Mannijcr. 

pnCENIX         FIR  E         0  F  F  l~G 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. -Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  clfected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  witli  promptitude  and  liberality. 
 JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secraanj. 

a  U  N     F  I  R  E    and    L  I  F  E  OFFICES. 

^  THREADNEEDLE  STREET.  E.C.         CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

OXFORD  STREET  (Corner  of  Vcrc  Streeti,  W. 
FIRE.   Established  1710.   Home  and  Foreign  Insurances  at  moderate  rates. 
LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for  j  uung  lives.  Iinincdiute  settlement  of  claim 

T  .AW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Fleet  Street,  Loiidui 

Established  1823. 

Assets  on  December  31, 18S1   £5,422,&l.'i 

Income  for  the  year  1881    469.:i6;t 

Claims  paid  to  December  31, 1881   13,nin,:U2 

Bonuses  hitherto  allotted   6,Ut8,yyi 

Expenses  of  Management,  including  Commission,  about  4J  per  cent,  of  Income. 
Hates  of  Premium  reduced.  Free  Travelling  Limits  extended. 
Loans  granted  on  security  of  Policies,  Life  Interests,  and  Reversions. 
The  usual  Commission  allowed  to  persons  introduein?  Assurances. 
Policies  effected  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Bonus  on  December  31, 1881. 
Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Proposal  sent  on  application  to  tlie  Actuary. 


H 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

EALTIIY  PERSONS  AT  ALI.  AGES  will  find  iii  t 

BONUS  SYSTICAIS  of  the  LIFE  ASSl  ICl.\TION  of  SCOTLAND 
Advantages  farexccviiing  what  can  be  uhtaineil  under  ;iiiy  of  the  Ordinary  Systems. 
EXAMPLES  of  actual  Pnlicics  in  Class  B,  with  Buiiin  Additions  declared  up  to  l-8!l, 
and  payable  witli  the  Sum  .Vssnrcd  at  Dcatii,  whenever  it  happen. 


Date  of 
Policy. 

Sum 
Assured. 

Bonuses 
to  1880. 

Payable 
at  Death. 

Every  £100 
increased  to 

I860 

£2,000 

£1,080 

£3,660 

£184  in  20  Y'eais. 

1801 

1,0111) 

800 

1,800 

ISO  „  11)  „ 

18G2 

600 

45(j 

l.ll.iO 

176  „  18  „ 

1863 

l-.'.') 

'.10 

215 

172  „  17 

1864 

300 

204 

.'.01 

16H  „  16  „ 

1865 

1(10 

64 

161 

161  „  15 

18116 

1,200 

720 

1.020 

160  „  14 

1868 

800 

416 

1,216 

152  „  12 

&c. 

Sc. 

Sic. 

&c. 

Further  Additions  will  be  made  at  every  succeeding  Division. 

CLAIMS  AND  BONUSES  PAID   £4,028,000 

ANNUAL  REVENUE  £4.36,000 

FonxY-THiRD  Year. 
ENTRANT.?  before  31st  MAY,  1SS2,  will  secure 
ONE  YEAR'S  BONU-<  more  tli.an  l.it  r  Assurers. 
LONDON-5  LOMBARD  STREET  A?Jl)  48  P.VLL  MALL,  S.W. 
EDIN  liURGH-82  PIUNCKS  STIIEET. 
BIRMINGIIAM-58  New  Street.  LF.KDS    II  lOast  Parade. 

LIYERPOOL-ll  Titheharn  Street.  M  A  M  1 1  E^TER-lo  Banlc  Street. 

GLASGOW_123  ST.  VINCENT  SI  KEET. 


ASSURANCE  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KIND- 

Assurance  against  Railway  Accidents  alone  .\ssurance  against  Fatal  Accidents 

Scii.-AssiinLncc  of  Employers'  Liability  RAILWAY    PASSENGERS'  ASSURAXC 

C(^^I^AX\^  TIk-  htrgcst  Companv  insuring  against  Accidents.  The  Right  Iltm.  Ln 
Kl.X.N'.VlKD.  (Vu,n-n,n,i.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and  lieserv. 
£-.^lu.t)00.  £l,7on.oi;ii  Ims  been  paid  as  compensation.  Aprily  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railwa 
Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or  64  Cornhill.  or8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross.  Loncln 

W.  J.  VIAN, 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAYIGATIO: 
COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MA.IESTY'S   MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONE Y.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  (or — 

BOMB.VY  ,   Wccklv      \  From  Gravesend, 

CA-         - — ' 
CHI 


inures  tor — 

JOMB.VY  ,   Wccklv      \  From  Gravesend, 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS.  CEYLON,  Fonnightly  (  Wedncsdav,  12  30  P.M. 

;1IINA.  STRAITS.  J.VPAN   (^From  Brindisi, 

^DKLAIDl':.  MHLBl  ll^KNE,  SYDNEY    .,  )  Monday. 


GIBRALTAR,  iMALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  Weekly,  by  each  of  tlie 
above  departures. 
LOXDOX  OFFICES:   122  LEADENIIALL  STREET.  E.G.,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET. 


B 


HOTELS. 

RIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facincr  Sea  au 


Esplanade.  Nt  ar  tJie  West  Pier.  Central  and  qn 
Rooms.   SpaciousCoffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen . 


let.    Lono;  estahllshen.  Suitts* 
Sea- Water  Service  in  theHot* 
BEXJN.  BULL,  Manager 


T^ASTBOURNE.— THE    GRAND    HOTEL.— Stands  in  it 

i  own  grronnds  fncintr  tlie  Sea.  Five  minutes'  drive  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  do 
to  tlie  Devonshire  Park  anil  Baths.  A'iMtnr^;  can  Ik-  l.oardtd.  it"  desired.  Terms.  lOs.  rid.  p- 
day.  No  charge  for  uttt  iiihince.  Table  d  linte  iit  .'^ciKirato  t;ihles  from  ti  p.m.  to  8  P.M.,  una 
the  personal  suia'"'"*'-''"^^'-'!'^*-'  I'roprictors,  Clkave  &  Gascoigne. 


TLFRACOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  facinpr  th 

-L  Atlantic.  Grounds,  5  acres.  Tennis  Lawn.  2.'i0  Rooms.  Table-d'hcte  at  scpara 
tables  from  6  to  8  p.m.  Large  Swimming  Bath.  Hot.  Cold,  and  Tepid  Sea  ond  Frcili  Wati 
Private  Baths,  Douche,  Shower,  &c. — Address,  the  Manager. 
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THE  DEBATE  ON  IRISH  CRIME. 

THE  general  debate  on  the  Bill  for  the  Prevention  of 
Clime  in  Ireland  has  been  protracted,  but  it  has  been 
sustrnctive.  Precisely  the  same  ground  was  gone  over  in  the 
■discussion  of  Mr.  Cowen's  Amendment  which  had  been  , 
itraversed  in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  so  that 
everything  that  coald  be  said  against  the  Bill  or  for  it  has 
been  said  twice.  With  insignificant  esceptions  the 
speakers  in  the  two  debates  may  be  divided  into  those  who 
think  there  should  be  no  Coercion  Bill  of  any  kind  ;  those 
who  approve  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill,  but  disapprove  of 
its  machinery  or  of  portions  of  its  mnchinery  ;  and  those 
who  accept  the  declaration  of  the  Executive  that  some 
SQch  Bill  is  necessary,  and  throw  on  the  Executive  the 
responsibility  of  devising  and  carrying  out  its  provisions. 
Among  those  who  altogether  oppose  the  Bill  there  are  two 
Sines  of  thought  perceptible.  Mr.  Dillon  may  be  taken  as 
the  exponent  of  one  line  of  thought,  and  Mr.  Parnell  of  the 
other.  Mr.  Dillon  altogether  objected  to  a  Bill  for  pre- 
venting crime  in  Ireland  on  the  singular  and  startling 
ground  that  crime  in  Ireland  ought  not  to  be  prevented. 
Crime  in  his  opinion  is  the  legitimate  weapon  of  a  people 
trader  an  unjust  Government.  The  English  Govcrnmerit 
upholds,  or  is  theoretically  understood  to  uphold,  the 
unjust  doctrine  that  a  man  who  does  not  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  holds  land  shall  be  turned  out  of 
his  holding.  All  evictions  are  unjust,  and  crimes  are 
merely  means  of  preventing  any  one  being  turned  out  of 
his  holding.  Boycotting  is  the  mild  mode  of  attaining  the 
object — mui'der  the  severe  mode.  All  Boj-cotting  is  good, 
fair,  and  legitimate  ;  but  murder  is  not  always  a  proper 
iBstrument  to  use.  In  order  to  justify  it,  it  must  be  com- 
mitted for  the  distinct  advantage  of  some  tenant.  This 
way  of  putting  things  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  a 
clear  and  succinct  summary  of  the  doctrine  that  has  been 
preached  for  two  years  or  more  in  Ireland,  and  has  secured 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  body  of  adherents.  Bat  it  is 
too  strong  for  Mr.  Parnell  in  his  present  frame  of 
mind.  He  shrinks  from  admitting  that  this  is  the 
real  meaning  of  what  he  himself  has  thought.  He 
therefore  set  himself  to  attenuate  the  bold  and  stronnr 

o 

doctrine  of  Mr.  Dillon.  He  was  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Djllon  must  have  meant  to  denounce  not  all  evictions 
but  only  unjust  evictions,  which  is  precisely  what 
j\Ir.  Dillon  did  not  mean,  for  in  Mr.  Dillon's  eyes 
one  eviction  is  as  unjust  as  another.  All  are  means  of 
letting  landlords  exist,  and  no  landlords  ought  to  exist. 
Then  Mr.  Parnell  could  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Dillon  in 
regard  to  Boycotting.  He  liked  some  kinds  of  Boycotting 
but  not  others.  It  was,  he  thought,  right  to  Boycott  it' 
(Boycotting  would  stop  what  he  thought  to  be  unjust 
«victions.  For  other  purposes,  such  as  to  make  men  join 
the  Land  League  or  to  illuminate,  he  thought  Boycotting 
wrong.  What  he  really  demands  is  that  the  vested  right 
of  the  Irish  to  commit  crime  should  be  recognized,  but 
that  the  actual  exercise  of  this  right  should  be  controlled 
by  moderate,  rational,  and  prudent  men  like  himself.  He 
thinks  himself  fairly  entitled  to  choose  between  one  form 
of  illegality  and  another,  and,  in  the  character  of  a 
superior  arbitrator  between  the  Queen's  Government  and 
the  Irish  people,  to  decide  when  and  how  far  the  law  may 
be  broken. 

When  he  had  converted  as  far  as  possible  Mr.  Dillon's 
strong  meat  into  his  own  milk,  Mr.  Parnell  proceeded  to 


expound  his  objections  to  a  Coercion  Bill.  What  he  said 
was  also  said  by  many  other  speakers,  and  it  is  only  for 
the  sake  of  C!)nvenience  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Parnell 
may  be  specially  associated  with  the  line  of  argument. 
Its  drift  is  to  show  that  all  Coercion  Bills  are  objection- 
able because  they  are  all  useless.  They  may  for  a 
moment  repress  the  outward  manifestation  of  crime, 
although  even  that  is  doubtful ;  but  they  increase  rather 
than  diminish  the  disposition  to  commit  it.  When 
the  pressure  is  removed,  the  innate  propensity  of  the 
Irish  people  to  commit  crime  breaks  out  with  re- 
doubled fury.  The  only  way  to  get  the  law  permanently 
obeyed  is  to  get  the  people  on  its  side.  If  no  Irish- 
man wished  to  break  the  law,  the  splendid  result 
would  be  obtained  that  the  law  would  not  be  broken. 
The  secret  of  success  is  simply  to  make  the  law  exactly 
what  the  Irish  would  wish  it  to  be.  The  first  thing  is  to 
stop  evictions  by  getting  the  State  to  pay  up  arrears  ;  the 
next  is  to  bi\v  out  the  landlords  ;  the  third  is  to  leave 
Ireland  to  mako  its  own  laws.  With  no  landlords  and 
Home  Rule,  Mr.  Parnell  thinks  that  Triah  crime  would 
disappear.  There  must  be  a  little  interval  during  whidi 
these  healing  rqeasures  ^ould  have  to  be  carried ;  but 
then  a  second  "Spin  on  is  Offered,  and  the  assertion  is 
hazarded  that  the  number  of  crimes  committed  during 
this  interval  would  be  less  than  the  number  of  crimes 
which  would  be  committed  in  the  same  length  of 
time  under  any  other  circumstances.  The  English  Govern- 
meut  is  invited  not  to  govern,  but  to  calculate  the  possible 
averages  of  probable  crimes.  It  is  not  to  protect  life  or 
liberty,  but  is  to  stand  by  and  simply  to  try  to  reduce  the 
total  of  inevitable  crime.  There  is  to  be  no  Government, 
no  authority  in  Ireland,  but  merely  a  set  of  temporary 
officials  calculating  averages.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no 
English  Government  could  accept  so  disgraceful  a  position 
and  remain  in  office  for  a  day,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  warmly 
repudiated  the  supposition  that  ho  could  for  a  moment 
tolerate  the  pretensions-  of  the  Irish  to  bring  so 
deep  a  dishonour  on  the  Government  of  the  Queen. 
The  Government  has  solemnly  pledged  itself  to  govern. 
It  has  brought  in  a  strong  Bill,  and  has  shown  no  signs  of 
willingness  to  accept  any  essential  modification.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  leceived  the  loyal  and  ready  support  of 
the  Conservative  Opposition.  There  are  always  foolish 
men  in  every  party  who  obey,  without  reflection,  the  dic- 
tates of  party  spirit  even  in  matters  so  serious  that  the 
spirit  of  party  ought  to  die  away  in  presence  of  an 
urgent  national  necessity.  One  or  two  Conservatives 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  would  not  give 
powers  to  the  Government  which  it  is  indispensa- 
ble that  any  Government  should  possess  because  they 
did  not  approve  of  the  Government  of  the  day.  Sir 
Stafford  NoRTncoTE  rose,  with  more  than  usual  fervour 
and  energy,  to  protest  against  so  narrow  and  fatal  a  doc- 
trine. He  assured  the  Ministry  of  the  hearty  support  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  any  honest  attempt  to  uphold 
the  government,  not  of  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  but  of 
England.  He  was  justly  anxious  that  there  should  be  no 
mistake  about  this.  With  him  party  ended  when  the 
supreme  destinies  of  the  nation  were  at  stake  ;  and  he  in- 
flicted a  just  rebuke  on  those  who  would  wish  to  see 
anarchy  triumph  in  Ireland  unless  the  task  of  combatiug 
anarchy  was  confided  to  Conservatives. 

Among  those  who  supported  and  among  those  who 
opposed  the  Bill  there  were  many  who  chiefly  criticized 
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particular  parts  of  the  Bill.  All  these  objections  will  be 
revived  in  Committee,  and  the  list  of  amendments  to  be 
moved  to  the  chief  clauses  of  the  Bill  is  already  very  long, 
and  may  be  made  longer  still.  Bat  the  parts  of  the  Bill 
open  to  serious  attack  ai-e  not  many,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  one  general  principle  will  virtually  include  the 
determination  of  perhaps  a  score  of  amendments.  The 
system  of  discussing  in  a  debate  on  the  second  reading 
matters  which  ought  to  be  left  for  discussion  in  Committee 
has  many  inconveniences,  but  it  sometimes  has  the  advan- 
tage that  points  are  thrashed  out  before  the  Committee 
begins  its  work  which  must  otherwise  be  thrashed  out  in 
Committee.  The  employment  of  three  judges  to  form  the 
tr  ibunal  which  is  to  replace  trial  by  jury  was  justified  by 
the  general  tone  of  the  debate.  It  was  warmly  attacked, 
but  every  suggestion  for  a  different  kind  of  tribunal  was 
still  more  warmly  attacked ;  and  Mr.  Dillon  owned  that, 
if  the  present  system  of  trial  is  to  be  altered,  he  thought 
substantial  justice  would  be  better  administered  by  three 
judges  than  by  any  other  tribunal.  The  Government 
probably  scarcely  needed  the  debate  to  convince  it  that 
the  clause  defining  intimidation  will  have  to  be  changed 
in  wording ;  and  it  may  perhaps  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  think  that  treason  ought  not 
to  be  included  in  the  list  of  crimes  to  be  tried  without 
a  jury.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  will 
probably  be  found  easier  to  secure  evidence  of  treason 
against  members  of  secret  societies  than  evidence  of  plots  to 
murder  individuals,  and  as  one  great  object  of  the  Bill  is 
to  punish  the  crimes  of  those  who  belong  to  secret  societies, 
the  Government  can  scarcely  afford  to  allow  any  loophole 
of  escape  to  those  whom  it  will  have  much  difficulty  in 
catching.  How  the  tribunal  to  which  summary  jurisdic- 
tion is  entrusted  is  to  be  constituted,  and  whether  its  de- 
cisions are  to  be  in  all  cases  final,  are  points  which  are 
fairly  open  to  some  discussion,  and  Mr.  Teevelyan  was 
authorized  to  anticipate  one  objection  to  the  working  of 
the  Bill  as  it  now  stands,  and  to  declare  that  special 
resident  magistrates,  whose  main  business  is  to  de- 
tect crime,  would  not  be  allowed  to  decide  whether 
the  crimes  they  think  they  have  discovered  have  really 
been  committed.  The  point  of  most  serious  contro- 
versy which  will  have  to  be  decided  in  Committee  is 
whether  the  Lord-Lieutenant  is  to  be  entrusted  with 
powers  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  reckless  and  violent  man, 
would  be  open  to  great  abuse.  There  will  be  much  said 
on  this  head  in  Committee,  but  the  issue  will  always  be 
whether  to  give  these  powers  or  not  to  give  them  is  the 
greater  danger,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Committee  will  finally  decide  that  some  one  must  possess 
these  powers,  that  this  person  must  be  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
and  that  the  danger  of  his  abusing  his  powers  is  really 
insignificant. 


THE  ARREARS  BILL. 

THE  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday 
night  illustrated  rather  instructively  the  harm  that 
may  be  done  to  public  interests  by  private  folly.  When 
most  people  read  or  hear  the  nauseous  flatteries  with  which 
certain  journalists  and  speakers  are  wont  to  bespatter  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  chief  feeling  excited  is  probably  a  kind  of 
amused  contempt  for  the  flattei'ers  mixed  with  not  a  little 
wonder  at  the  audiences  and  readers  that  tolerate  the 
stuff.  The  effect  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  of  these 
tributes  to  his  "inestimable  genius,"  his  "pure  and  dis- 
"  interested  statesmanship,"  his  "  moral  calibre,"  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  is  too  often  left  out  of  the  calculation.  Yeb 
it  is  not  an  unintelligent  remark  that  "  every  man 
"  intoxicates  himself  with  something  or  other,"  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  presentPiUMEMiNiSTEu's  head,strong  as  it  is 
for  figures,  is  astonishingly  weak  for  flattery.  Nothing  but 
this  peculiar  kind  of  inebriety,  which  is  never  allowed  a 
chance  of  becoming  sober,  could  account  for  such  a  step 
as  the  endeavour  to  force  a  division  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Arrears  Bill  in  a  single  night's  debate.  The  mea- 
sure had  been  in  the  hands  of  members  but  a  few  hours, 
and  it  was  notorious  (putting  questions  of  policy  aside) 
that  its  mere  actuarial  meaning  was  the  subject  of  much 
dispute.  It  is  not  known  at  all  accurately  what  the  ex- 
pense imposed  by  it  will  be,  nor  what  the  amount  at  hand 
to  meet  that  expense  from  the  Church  Fund  really  is. 
Besides  this,  the  Pkijie  Minister  himself  supported  it  in  a 
most  half-hearted  and  apologetic  manner;  and  its  provi- 


sions met  with  hardly  any  independent  support.  Mr. 
Foi:STiiU,  in  doing  what  he  could  for  it,  and  thus  heaping 
coals  of  fire  on  liis  late  colleagues,  had  to  make  some 
damaging  admissions  ;  yet  his  speech  was  almost  the  only 
vigorous  attempt  made  to  back  up  the  Bill.  The  remarks  of 
his  successor  were  chiefly  devoted  to  proving  the  excellence 
of  the  loan  system  which  the  Bill  does  not  employ.  On 
the  other  baud,  almost  every  one  who  rose  delivered  some 
fresh  blow  at  the  Bill,  and  none  attempted  to  parry  these. 
Under  such  circumstances,  with  unanswered  objections 
accumulating  every  moment,  and  with  some  of  the  best 
authorities  on  matters  of  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons  waiting  to  urge  more,  it  was  as  inconsistent 
with  decency  as  with  precedent  that  the  second  i-eading 
should  be  forced  on  as  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed.  But 
when  a  man  is  told  that  his  genius  is  inestimable  and  his 
intentions  of  a  character  only  to  be  described  by  a  welter  of 
superlatives,  he  naturally  feels  himself  entitled  to  arj'ange 
all  these  matters  beforehand.  As  examiners  put  at  the 
head  of  their  papers,  "  two  hoars  allowed  for  this  paper ; 
"  candidates  are  requested  not  to  attempt  to  answer  more 
"  than  six  questions,"  so  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  asking  from 
the  guardians  of  the  national  purse  two  or  three  millions 
to  pay  private  debts,  appoints  so  many  hours  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  requests  critics  not  to  urge  more  than  so  many 
objections. 

It  is  indeed  quite  conceivable  that  the  prolonging  of  the 
discussion  was  inconvenient  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  not 
easy  to  call  to  mind  any  proposal  the  objections  to  which 
have  been  more  strongly  urged  or  more  weakly  met  than 
in  this  case.  No  remark  could  have  been  much  more 
unlucky  than  that  of  Mr.  Forster,  true  though  it  was,  that 
the  chief  argument  for  the  proposal  was  that  it  had  been 
made.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  promised  the  Irish  a  new 
bribe ;  and,  unless  England  is  prepared  to  get  rid  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  he  must  be  empowered  to  keep  his  word.  This 
is  perfectly  true,  and  in  one  sense  it  is  doubtless  an 
argument  for  reading  the  Arrears  Bill  not  only  without 
sufficient  debate,  but  without  debate  at  all.  But  the 
glimpse  which  the  remark  gives  of  the  real  political  posi- 
tion of  this  country  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  As  for  the 
detailed  objections  to  the  Bill,  many  of  them  have  been 
stated  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  as  they  met  with  no 
kind  of  answer  in  the  speeches  of  any  of  the  Govern- 
ment apologists,  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Mr.  C  hilders, 
there  is  no  need  to  repeat  them.  But  two  new  points 
of  great  importance  have  arisen  since.  The  first  is  the 
difficulty  (which  arose  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and 
which,  like  other  difficulties,  the  Government  left  un- 
dealt  with)  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the 
tenant's  "  inability  to  pay."  In  estimating  the  tenant's 
solvency  is  the  value  of  his  newly-created  tenant-right 
to  be  taken  into  account,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  is  not, 
the  flagrant  impropriety  of  presenting  the  money  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  taxpayers  to  a  man  who  has  a  solid 
capital  of  this  kind  yet  undrawn  upon,  stands  out  more 
glaringly  than  ever.  If  it  is,  the  Arrears  Bill,  instead  of 
patting  the  finishing  touch  to  the  task  of  rooting  the 
tenants  in  their  holdings,  will  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  task  of  unrooting  them.  The  Bill  being  compulsory, 
any  landlord  who  is  unpaid  will  be  able,  if  he  chooses,  to 
acquire  the  tenant's  interest  without  further  difficulty, 
and  without  the  trouble,  expense,  and  odium  of  eviction. 
This  last  will  be  a  very  admirable  result,  and  one  devoutly 
to  be  desired  by  all  persons  who  take  the  sensible  view  of 
the  Irish  difficulty.  But  is  it  in  accordance  with  Irish 
ideas  ?  and  will  it  satisfy  Mr.  Gladstone's  new  allies  ? 
That  is  not  very  likely,  and  thus  the  measure  has  a  very 
considerable  chance  of  following  in  the  track  of  every 
other  conciliation  measure  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  and  of 
simply  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  trouble. 

This  result  is  rendered  still  more  likely  by  another  con- 
sideration  which  appeared  both  in  the  debate  and  in  the 
remarkable  speech  of  Davitt  at  Manchester  on  Saturday. 
That  speech,  of  which  naturally  enough  as  little  notice  as 
possible  has  been  taken  by  Ministers  and  their  supporters, 
not  only  scouted  the  idea  of  the  Land  Act,  even  if  tinkered 
up  a  little,  being  a  settlement  of  Irish  discontent,  but 
dealt  with  the  Arrears  Bill  itself  in  a  fashion  contrasting 
curiously  with  the  silent  acceptance  of  the  bribe  by  the 
actual  parties  to  the  Kilmainham  Treaty.  The  arrears, 
said  Davitt,  in  effect,  may  be  done  away  with,  and  it  will 
be  a  good  thing.  But  in  a  few  years  they  will  arise 
again,  and  the  trouble  will  begin  afresh  so  long  as  theru 
is  S9ch  a  person  as  a  landlord  and  such  a  thing  as 
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rent.  Tliat  this  is  not  merely  the  statement  of  an  extremist 
and  an  agitator  was  amply  made  good  by  Mr.  Smith  and  by 
many  other  speakers  in  Parliament.  The  carse  of  Ireland, 
as  all  men  bat  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers  know,  is 
not  over-rent,  bat  over-division.  If  the  live-and-thrive 
maxim  were  carried  oat,  it  would  simply  mean  the  settle- 
ment of  an  annaity,  in  addition  to  the  conveyance  of  their 
holdings  rent-free,  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  small 
tenants  of  the  West.  To  fling  half  a  million  or  two  millions 
of  public  money  into  such  a  bottomless  pit  as  this  is 
simple  folly,  or  rather  would  be  simple  folly  if  the  trans- 
action did  not,  in  connexion  with  certain  other  transac- 
tions, deserve  a  harsher  name.  Bat,  while  the  economic 
effects  are  thus  certain,  the  political  effects  are  indicated 
with  equal  clearness  by  the  man  who  is  the  soul  of  the 
Land  League — that  is  to  say,  the  soal  of  the  organization 
which  still  defies  England  in  Ireland.  With  his 
nsual  outspokenness,  Davitt  did  not  even  pretend  the 
slightest  gratitude  to  Mr.  Gladstone  or  the  slightest 
inclination  to  compromise.  He  had,  indeed,  no  need  to 
do  so,  his  liberation,  whether  or  not  it  was  part  of  the 
stipulated  price  to  be  paid  for  the  Irish  alliance,  being 
confessedly  due  to  no  motion  or  consent  of  his  own  what- 
soever.  When  Davitt  speaks,  then  Ireland  (in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  Ireland  is  used  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
speaks  of  consulting  its  ideas  and  conciliating  it)  speaks 
through  him.  In  his  words,  after  these  concessions,  the 
same  ring  of  increased  confidence  and  of  hatred,  certainly 
not  diminished,  which  has  been  noticeable  in  the  speeches 
of  representative  Irishmen  after  every  fresh  concession,  is 
to  be  noticed  once  more.  It  has  since  sounded  even 
more  loudly  in  the  memorable  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon 
on  Wednesday.  There  is  nothing  in  the  least  surprising 
in  this  tone ;  it  is  an  observed  and  registered  fact  with 
all  who  have  had  the  wit  or  have  taken  the  pains  to 
understand  the  course  of  Irish  affairs.  What  it  means 
in  this  case  is  simply  this.  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  spend 
an  indefinite  sum  of  public  money  with  the  certainty  of 
these  very  definite  returns — the  increase  of  means  and  of 
confidence  to  the  enemies  of  England,  the  renewal  at  the 
first  pretext  of  bad  seasons  of  the  arrears  difficulty  now 
to  be  removed,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  pre- 
cedent of  open  and  undisguised  buying  off  of  Irish 
agitation. 


EGYPT. 

ON  Saturday  last  the  English  and  French  vessels  of  war 
arrived  at  Alexandria.  The  object  of  their  despatch 
to  Egypt  had  been  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  that 
state  of  things  which  existed  before  the  knot  of  military 
insurgents  had  gained  control  of  the  country.  The 
English  and  French  Governments  merely  appeared  on  the 
scene  in  order  to  uphold  the  arrangements  to  which  all 
the  Great  Powers  and  the  Porte  had  given  their  consent, 
and  the  initiative  they  assurned  was  merely  the  initiative 
of  proclaiming  that  these  arrangements  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to.  If  anything  new  had  to  be  substituted  for 
what  might  be  ascertained  to  be  impracticable  or  out 
of  date,  then  the  other  Great  Powers,  and  the  Porte, 
must,  they  owned,  be  consulted ;  and  if  they  could  not 
effect  the  object  they  had  in  view,  or  if,  in  other  words, 
the  military  insurgents  would  not  efface  themselves,  and 
allow  the  status  quo  to  be  restored,  then-  the  Western 
Powers  would  call  in  the  Porte  to  their  assistance. 
The  position  thus  taken  up  by  England  and  France  was 
a  very  singular  one ;  but  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
policy  pursued  it  is  necessary  to  understand  clearly  what 
this  position  was.  The  object  of  sending  men-of-war  to 
Alexandria  was  not  to  protect  Englishmen  and  French- 
men resident  in  Egypt.  This  is  obvious  in  many  ways. 
If  any  danger  of  injury  to  Europeans  existed  at  all,  it  was 
most  serious  at  Cairo,  and  ships  at  Alexandria  cannot  pro- 
tect those  who  live  more  than  a  hundred  miles  away  from 
the  sea ;  and,  when  the  Greek  Government  proposed  to 
send  two  men-of-war  to  protect  Greek  subjects  in  Egypt, 
■who  are  very  numerous,  and  principally  inhabit  Alex- 
andria, the  Western  Powers  remonstrated  strongly  against 
the  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  the  Greeks  had  no 
business  to  mix  themselves  up  with  an  expedition  which 
was  not  meant  to  fulfil  so  humble  a  purpose  as  pro- 
tecting foreigners  in  Egypt,  but  had  its  origin  in  very  high 
European  policy.    Nor,  again,  did  the  Western  Powers 


consider  themselves  to  be  intervening  in  Egypt.  When, 
therefore,  the  Sqltan  announced  that  he,  too,  would  send 
ships  to  Alexandria,  they  begged  him  to  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  him  quiet.  If  they  wore 
intervening,  he  had,  as  the  sovereign  of  Egypt,  an  in- 
contestable right  to  take  part  in  the  intervention.  It 
was  because  his  taking  part  in  the  naval  demonstra- 
tion would  give  it  the  character  of  an  act  of  inter- 
ference that  they  asked  him  to  abstain  from  joining 
in  it.  If,  then,  the  English  and  French  Admirals  did  not 
go  to  Alexandria  as  either  protectors  of  foreigners  or 
agents  in  intervention,  in  what  capacity  did  they  go  ?  The 
answer  appears  to  be  that  they  went  in  the  capacity  of 
heralds.  They  were  to  go  to  Egypt  in  great  state,  and 
when  there  to  blow  a  big  trumpet,  and  let  all  men  know 
that  the  status  quo  in  Egypt  was  to  be  maintained.  It  was 
the  right  to  blow  this  trumpet,  and  to  let  no  one  else  share 
in  blowing  it,  which  the  Western  Powers  claimed,  which 
was  accorded  them  with  cold  politeness  by  the  other 
European  Powers,  and  against  which  the  Porte  protested, 
though  it  withdrew  its  protest  after  much  grumbling,  and 
some  natural  hesitation  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  under- 
standing what  the  nature  of  this  right  to  blow  a  big 
trumpet  might  be  both  theoretically  and  practically. 

The  plan  of  going  with  France  to  blow  a  big  trumpet 
and  make  a  solemn  announcement  was  adopted  by  Eng- 
land partly,  no  doubt,  from  a  wish  to  work  cordially  with 
France ;  but  partly  also  from  an  honest  expectation  that 
it  would  answer — that  when  they  heard  this  awful  sound 
the  military  insurgents  would  acknowledge  that  the  game 
was  up,  and  that,  with  a  little  coaxing,  and  for  a  handsome 
consideration,  Arabi  and  his  associates  would  go  quietly 
away.  Lord  Granville  before  the  English  ships  sailed 
expressed  a  confident  hope  that  everything  would  pass  off 
pleasantly,  and  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  use 
force.  As  recently  as  last  Monday,  when  the  ships  had 
been  two  days  at  Alexandria,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  said  that 
the  Foreign  Office  was  as  sanguine  as  it  had  ever  been. 
The  Western  Powers  had  much  in  their  favour.  The 
Khedive  was  devoted  to  them,  and  had  won  much  respect 
and  sympathy  in  Egypt  by  his  recent  firmness.  The 
Notables,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  had  pronounced 
decisively  against  Arabi,  and  so  had  the  spiritual  leaders 
of  Egyptian  Mahomedanism.  There  seemed  to  be  fair 
reasons  for  supposing  that,  if  Arabi  could  but  be 
made  to  understand  that  the  Western  Powers  were 
determined  to  suppress  him  sooner  or  later,  he 
would  think  it  better  to  come  at  once  to  a  comfortable 
understanding  with  them  than  to  run  the  chances  of  a 
dangerous  contest.  At  last  the  eventful  moment  came 
when  the  great  experiment  was  to  be  tried.  It  was  tried, 
and  it  failed.  It  was  left  to  the  French  agents,  and  not  to 
the  agents  of  the  two  Powers,  to  make  the  experiment ; 
and  they  did  their  best,  but  in  vain.  They  coaxed,  they 
argued,  they  threatened,  they  made  the  handsomest  offers. 
But  Arabi  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  safe  to  defy 
them,  and  that  he  had  much  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by 
holding  out.  He  had  the  whole  force  of  the  country  at 
his  disposal ;  and,  if  his  force  was  small,  there  was  not  a 
man  in  all  Egypt  who  could  or  would  withstand  him.  He 
set  to  work  to  frighten  the  Notables,  and  to  convince  them 
one  by  one  that  they  had  only  the  choice  between  dying 
and  obeying  him.  He  made  all  the  officers  at  Cairo  appear 
before  him,  and  swear  to  resist  intervention.  He  made  a 
visible  sign  of  his  intention  to  resist  by  sending  small 
bodies  of  soldiers  to  the  seaports.  He  had  the  quickness 
to  perceive  that  the  situation  offered  him  one  very  con- 
siderable advantage.  He  knew  that  the  Western  Powers 
were  not  going  to  use  their  own  forces  against  him.  He 
could  therefore  safely  say  that  he  was  not  going  to  yield 
to  the  foreigner  and  infidel  when  the  foreigner  and  the 
infidel  had  no  means  of  making  him  yield.  He  would  not 
recognize  that  the  Western  Powers  had  any  business  to 
call  on  an  Egyptian  Minister  to  do  anything  or  not  to  do 
anything.  Their  fleets  must  go  away  before  he  could 
discuss  his  future  policy  with  their  agents.  If  his  own 
Sovereign  and  Caliph  addressed  any  communication  to 
him,  he  would  give  it  his  respectful  consideration  ;  but  ho 
had  nothing  to  settle  or  discuss  with  Christian  strangers. 
If  they  attacked  him,  he  would  try  to  kill  them  ;  if  they 
did  not  mean  to  attack  him,  they  bad  much  better  go 
away,  and  attend  to  their  own  business. 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  theevent,and,nowthatweknow 
what  has  happened  it  seems  obvious  that  Arabi  has  chosen, 
and  was  always  likely  to  choose,  what  from  his  personal 
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point,  of  view  was  the  bettor  course.  He  saw  and  seized  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  posing  as  the  patriotic,  independent, 
devoted  ]\Iahomedan.  He  knows-  that  he  must  soon 
cease  to  be  IMinister,  and  will  have  to  quit  Ej?ypt  ; 
but  his  downfall  will  be  more  glorious  to  him  if  he 
falls  iis  a  brave  defender  of  his  country  and  his 
faith  than  if  he  had  been  induced  by  the  threats  or  the 
promises  of  the  foreigner  to  go  into  an  ignominious  exile. 
After  their  private  negotiations  with  Araiu  had  failed,  the 
agents  of  England  and  h'rauce  once  more  blew  their 
trumpet.  Their  tinal  blast,  or  ultimatum,  announced  that 
they  required  Arabi  to  go  away,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Khedive  to  be  restored.  In  blowing  this 
final  blast  they  decided  that  there  was  nothing  they 
could  do  to  malce  their  big  words  eti'ectual.  England  and 
France  had  to  seek  a  strength  other  than  their  own. 
The  Western  Powers  must  now  apply  to  the  Porte  to 
manage  a  man  whom  they  themselves  cannot  manage.  It 
may  be  that  the  employment  of  actual  force  will  even  now 
be  unnecessary.  But  the  Western  Powers,  in  pursuit  of 
an  understanding  to  which  the  other  Powers  will  be  in- 
vited to  be  parties,  must  jfVik  the  Suf/iAX  to  exercise  his 
authority  ;  and  if  his  authority  is  not  respected,  he  must 
be  not  so  much  allowed  as  invited  to  uphold  it  by  the 
despatch  of  troops.  Ahabi  may  humbly  obey  any  positive 
order  the  Sultan  may  give  him  ;  he  may  be  summoned  to 
Constantinople,  and  may  go  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  Avhy 
he  should  not  get  quite  as  good  terms  out  of  the  Sultan, 
to  whom  be  will  laave  rendered  a  conspicuous  service,  as 
he  could  have  got  out  of  the  Western  Powers;  and  as  a 
thriving  favourite  at  Constantinople  he  may  be  almost  as 
dangerous  out  of  Egypt  as  in  it.  Even  if  he  goes  away 
and  the  army  he  leaves  behind  him  makes  no  resistance, 
the  Khedive  must  have  a  new  army  of  some  sort,  and  this 
army  must  consist  either  of  Turkish  troops  or  of  Egyptians 
under  Turkish  control.  It  may  have  been,  and  probably  was, 
the  best  course  to  try  the  experiment  which  the  Western 
Powers  have  made.  But  the  Western  Powers  cannot  be 
in  the  same  position  now  that  the  experiment  is  known  to 
have  failed  as  that  which  they  occupied  before  they  made 
it.  It  has  been  clearly  revealed  to  the  world  that  behind 
the  Joint  Protectorate  there  is  no  available  force.  The 
Sultan,  too,  can  take  a  much  more  independent  line  now 
that  they  have  to  approach  him  with  the  confession  that 
force  or  authority  muse  be  used,  and  that  he  alone  has 
real  force  and  real  authority.  He  will  probably  agree  to 
some  limitations  being  put  on  his  exercise  of  the  force  at 
his  command  ;  but  he  will  consent  to  this  because,  by  the 
general  recognition  that  he  alone  can  make  Egypt  tran- 
quil, he  will  have  gained  a  triumph  that  will  be  dear  to 
him,  and  also  because  these  limitations  will  be  imposed  on 
him  by  all  the  European  Powers,  and  not  by  the  Western 
Powers  only.  The  special  Joint  Protectorate  of  England 
and  France  is  now  practically  at  an  end  ;  and  Egypt,  if 
tranquillity  is  restored,  will  go  on  under  the  immediate 
protectorate  of  the  Sultan,  guided  and  controlled  by  the 
European  Powers  generally. 


LOED  SALISBURY  AT  STRATFORD, 

IN  addressing  a  Conservative  meeting  at  Stratford  Lord 
Salisbury  of  course  made  a  party  speech  ;  but  he 
carefully  abstained  from  pledging  himself  to  oppose  the 
measures  by  which  the  Government  hopes  to  secure  the 
pacification  of  Ireland.  It  is  evident  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  in  both  Houses  are  prepared  to  support  the 
Bill  for  the  Suppression  of  Crime  in  Ireland,  although  a  few 
of  their  less  responsible  followers,  either  in  deference  to 
Irish  constituents  or  through  mere  antagonism  to  the 
Ministry,  profess  to  object  to  the  extraordinary  powers 
which  are  to  be  conferred  on  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  Lord 
Salisbury,  while  be  exposed  the  glaring  anomalies  of  the 
Arrears  Bill,  justly  observed  that  the  question  is  no  longer 
open,  inasmuch  as  the  Government  has  made  an  offer 
which  cannot  now  safely  be  retracted.  The  necessity  for 
an  extraordinary  criminal  law,  and  the  excuse  for  disre- 
gard of  all  principles  of  political  economy,  result  almost 
exclusively  from  the  methods  of  policy  and  administration 
which  were  denounced  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  on  the 
same  day  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  sutSciently  vigorous 
language.  Sir.  Gladstone  will  never  acquit  himself  of 
complicity  with  the  scandalous  scheme  avowed  by  one  of 
his  colleagues,  of  allowing  free  action  to  a  criminal 
conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  Parlia- 
ment into  the  acceptance  of  the  Land  Bill.     The  tor- 


tuou.i  and  vacillating  conduct  of  the  Prime  Minister 
has  been  duly  rewarded  by  uninterrupted  failure.  The 
Land  Bill  has  not  removed,  nor  has  it  mitigated,  Irish 
disaffection.  This  and  other  well-founded  charges  against 
the  Prime  Minister  have  become  unavoidably  hackneyed. 
Lord  Salisbury  could  only  repeat  them  in  forcible  language, 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  his  audience  to  political 
activity.  Lord  Carnarvon,  whom  the  Liberal  party  once 
hoped  to  enlist  as  a  convert,  exceeded  Lord  Salisbury  in 
the  force  of  his  invective.  A  pi'ovincial  or  suburban 
assembly  owes  gratitude  to  eminent  politicians  who  pro- 
vide them  with  the  topics  and  arguments  which  are  best 
suited  to  excite  their  enthusiasm.  The  exertions  of  the 
local  leaders  of  tho  party  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
directed  by  Lord  Salisbury's  view  of  the  Ministerial 
policy. 

Lord  Salisbury  and  his  former  colleague  might  have 
added  further  proofs  to  their  illustrations  of  the  errors 
of  the  Government  if  they  bad  known  of  Mr.  Dillon's 
speech  which  was  delivered  on  the  same  day.  The 
agreement  of  Kilmainham  has  now  been  formally  repu- 
diated by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  bargain.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  would  not  have  reversed  his  policy  by  the 
negotiation  with  Mr.  Parnell,  if  he  had  not  supposed 
that  the  Parliamentary  leader  of  the  Land  League  faction 
was  authorized  to  bind  his  confederates  as  well  as  himself. 
Mr.  Dillon,  who  now  declares  that  he  will  do  nothing  to 
discountenance  outrage,  was  once  ostentatiously  praised 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  ground  of  his  supposed  modera- 
tion or  prudence.  The  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  principal  representatives  of  the  Land  League  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  characteristically  injudicious.  Mr. 
Dillon,  who  once  apologized  in  Parliament  for  the  mutila- 
tion of  cattle,  has  always  been  more  reckless  and  more 
violent  than  his  nominal  leader.  He  now  makes  use  of 
his  release  from  prison  in  pursuance  of  the  bargain  with 
Mr.  Parnell  to  announce  bis  approval  of  the  cruellesfc 
tyranny  and  his  virtual  toleration  of  murder.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Dillon  afterwards  maintained  silence  while  Mr. 
Parnell  laboured  to  explain  away  the  plainest  language ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  defiance  of  law  and  of 
justice  will  be  repeated  on  all  convenient  occasions.  Lord 
Salisbury  would,  if  the  opportunity  had  occurred,  pro- 
bably  have  reminded  the  Conservative  meeting  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  excused  that  part  of  the  system  of 
Boycotting  which  consists  in  exclusive  dealing.  It  would 
be  possible  to  extract  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  rhetorical 
flourishes  a  catena  of  apologies  for  almost  all  the  crimes 
and  extravagances  of  Irish  agitators.  It  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted  that  hostile  critics  almost  as  eloquent  as  himself 
are  always  ready  to  expose  his  miscarriages  and  blunders. 

In  one  of  the  most  effective  parts  of  his  address  Lord 
Salisbury  spoke  with  indignant  contempt  of  the  pretence 
that  successive  concessions  to  Irish  turbulence  are  dictated 
by  justice.  The  Irish  peasant  is,  as  he  said,  acute  enough 
to  perceive  that  "  justice  which  is  extracted  inch  by  inch, 
"  as  by  an  instrument  of  torture,"  is  but  another  name  for 
weakness.  Again  and  again  the  Government  has  denounced 
as  iniquitous  or  impossible  measures  which  it  has  after- 
wards proposed  for  the  purpose  of  buying  off  violence  and 
outrage.  The  last  instalment  of  the  tribute  paid  to  crime 
is  the  Arrears  Bill,  which  originated  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  Kilmainham  treaty.  It  is  possible  that  the  measure, 
if  it  is  passed,  may  confer  benefit  on  some  tenants 
and  on  some  landlords ;  but  it  will  assuredly  produce  no 
feeling  of  gratitude.  The  Dillons  and  the  Davitts  will 
only  be  encouraged  to  additional  activity  by  a  new  illus- 
tration of  the  efficiency  of  agrarian  disturbance.  Davitt, 
in  defiance  of  laws  which  exist  in  every  civilized  country, 
proposes  to  exterminate  the  whole  class  of  owners  of 
land ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  accept  Mr.  Parn  ell's 
statement  that  the  transfer  of  ownership  was  to  be  ef- 
fected by  purchase.  Mr.  Dillon  professes  the  same  doc- 
trine in  the  form  of  affecting  to  regard  agrarian  outrages 
and  evictions  as  equally  criminal.  As  Mr.  Gladstone, 
speaking  for  once  in  defence  of  common  sense  and  justice, 
remarked,  eviction  is  a  mode  by  which  the  rights  of 
property  are  asserted  against  fraudulent  debtors,  who  are 
often  well  able  to  discharge  their  obligations.  That  some 
evictions  are  oppressive  may  bo  readily  conceded ;  but 
Mr.  Dillon's  contention  is  that  every  tenant  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  withhold  payment  of  his  rent  with  impunity. 
Harshness  on  the  part  of  creditors  who  have  nothing  to 
do  with  land  is  not  unusual;  but  no  Legislatiire  bas  in 
orderly  times  exempted  debtors  from  the  liabilities  which 
they  have  incurred.    As  in  other  cases,  Irish  demagogues 
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may  quote  precedents  furnished  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
Land  Act,  as  it  is  administered,  proves  to  be  a  measure  of 
partial  confiscation  ;  and  communistic  logicians  plausibly 
contend  that  the  whole  property  may  be  as  legitimately 
taken  away  from  the  owner  as  a  part. 

The  Conservative  leaders  would  probably  be  reluctant 
to  assume  ofiBce  in  present  circumstances,  even  if  Mr. 
Gladstone's  solid  majority  were  by  any  means  dissolved. 
Their  accession  to  office  woald  be  immediately  followed  by 
an  alliance  between  the  extreme  Radical  party  and  the 
irreconcilable  Irish  members.  It  is  not  certain  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  would  not  declaim  against  a  Coercion 
Act  if  it  were  introduced  by  his  political  adversaries.  No 
statesman  of  approximately  equal  rank  has  so  habitually 
exerted  himself  to  widen  and  perpetuate  party  distinctions. 
Mr.  Gladstone  always  calls  his  opponents  Tories,  because 
they  call  themselves  Conservatives.  When  they  object  to 
any  of  his  measures,  or  even  to  the  course  of  business 
which  he  may  propose,  he  not  only  refuses  concession, 
but  scornfully  challenges  them  to  try  the  idle  experi- 
ment of  a  vote  of  censure.  His  treatment  of  the  regular 
Opposition  contrasts  strongly  with  the  effusive  recognition 
which  he  affords  to  any  members  of  the  extreme  Irish  party 
who  may  at  any  time  deviate  into  courtesy  or  moderation. 
To  conciliate  their  favour  he  has  during  the  present  Session 
made  a  speech  in  defence  of  Ilome  Rule,  and  he  has 
borrowed  the  plan  of  an  Arrears  Bill.  When  the  Con- 
servatives, expressing  on  that  occasion  the  opinions  of 
many  Liberals,  objected  to  the  proposed  scheme  of  cloture, 
Mr.  Gladstone  appealed  to  the  informal  Parliament  which 
sits  at  Birmingham.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  objects 
of  his  hostility  should  resent  the  dictation  to  which  they 
are  for  the  present  compelled  to  submit ;  but  the  leaders 
of  the  party  have  throughout  the  long  course  of  Irish 
troubles  abstained  from  embarrassing  the  Government  by 
factious  opposition.  They  are  fully  justified,  when  they 
have  occasion  to  address  their  own  supporters,  in  denounc- 
ing the  feeble  and  mischievous  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Experience  will  show  whether  the  opinion  of  all  im- 
partial and  intelligent  politicians  is  shared  by  the  con- 
stituencies. For  the  most  part  the  majority  of  voters  read 
only  the  newspapers  which  foster  their  own  prejudices, 
and  listen  to  speakers  who  furnish  them  with  similar 
comments  on  public  events.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord 
Carnarvon  is  justified  in  referring  to  the  judgment  of 
those  classes  which  are  not  numerous  enough  to  determine 
elections.  "  On  every  side,  in  the  club,  in  the  market- 
"  place,  in  the  railway  carriage,  the  same  picture  presented 
"  itself.  Literature,  science,  the  professional  classes,  pro- 
"  perty,  education,  intelligence,  are  all  crying  off  from  the 
"  Government."  Probably  no  single  step  taken  by  any 
Minister  has  at  once  alienated  so  many  supporters  from 
his  cause  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  Kilmainham  treaty.  Those 
Liberals  who  are  shocked  and  offended  by  the  negotiation 
are  at  present  naturally  unwilling  to  join  the  party  to 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  opposed  ;  but  it  is  impro- 
bable that  a  coalition  can  be  much  longer  deferred. 
Judicious  Conservative  speakers  will  as  far  as  possible 
avoid  expressions  of  opinion  which  may  repel  hesitatino- 
proselytes,  bat  they  may  safely  dwell  on  the  feebleness 
which  has  been  displayed  in  Irish  administration.  The 
dissatisfaction  among  his  own  followers  of  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  probably  aware  may  perhaps,  combined  with 
the  violence  of  the  Irish  allies  whom  he  lately  courted, 
disincline  him  to  further  compromises  and  concessions. 


M.  SAY'S  RE3IGNATI0X. 

r"pHE  Parliamentary  position  of  M.  de  Fuetcinet's 
-L  Cabinet  has  been  very  well  illustrated  by  the  incident 
of  M.  Leon  Say's  resignation  and  return.  On  Monday 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  decided  by  278  votes  against  155 
to  take  into  consideration  a  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
liquor  duties,  and  M.  Say  at  once  resigned.  On  Tuesday 
the  Chamber  adopted,  by  338  votes  against  36,  a  motion 
declaring  its  confidence  in  the  Minlster  of  Finance,  and 
M.  Say  withdrew  his  resignation.  In  appearance  nothino- 
can  be  more  absurd  than  this  complete  change  of  purpose  in 
twenty-four  hours.  If  the  Chamber  has  confidence  in  M. 
Say's  administration  of  the  national  finances,  why  did  it 
take  into  consideration  a  project  which  he  had  censured  as 
impracticable  and  dan  geious.-'  If  the  Chamber  is  con- 
vinced that  the  reforms  which  M.  Say  describes  in  these 


terms  are  really  useful,  why  has  it  such  confidence  in 
his  financial  policy  ?  In  fact,  however,  nothing  can  be  more 
natural  than  the  course  which  the  Chamber  has  taken. 
The  deputies  care  very  little  about  the  national  finances,  and 
nothing  at  all  about  M.  Leon  Say.  What  they  do  care 
about  is  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their  independence. 
They  like  to  feel  and  show  that  they  care  nothing  at  all 
about  Ministers  or  Cabinets.  There  are  men  who  never 
feel  that  they  are  the  masters  of  their  servants  except 
when  they  are  dismissing  them ;  and  this  is  precisely  the 
condition  of  the  French  Chamber.  It  is  only  happy 
when  it  has  provoked  a  Cabinet  crisis,  and  when  the  air 
is  fall  of  Ministerial  resignations.  So  long  as  a  Ministry 
is  actually  in  office,  its  members  wear  an  air  of  sn])eriority 
over  the  simple  deputy  which  the  simple  deputy  finds  ex- 
tremely irritating.  When  the  Government  has  been  driven 
to  confess  that  those  who  make  can  unmake,  the  simple 
deputy  feels  better.  His  self-respect  is  restored  to  him.  He 
can  realize  himself,  because  he  has  made  others  realize,  that 
he  is  of  as  much  account  as  any  Minister.  Of  late,  however, 
indulgence  in  this  amusement  has  been  thought  dangerous. 
So  long  as  M.  Gambetta  had  not  been  tried,  no  harm  could 
come  of  upsetting  a  government.  It  only  helped  to  force 
him  into  taking  office,  which,  from  the  circumstance  that 
ho  was  supposed  to  dislike  it,  was  then  the  common  desire 
of  men  of  every  party  except  his  own.  Now  M.  Gambetta 
has  been  in  office,  and  has  not  given  satisfaction.  He 
has  wanted,  and  taken,  too  much  of  his  own  way,  and 
the  deputies  have  quite  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  want  no  more  of  him.  But,  then,  if  they  are  not 
to  have  M.  Gambetta,  they  must  be  careful  not  to  make 
the  place  impossible  for  everybody  except  M.  Gambett/. 
The  Government  of  the  Republic  mast  be  carried  on, 
and  if  M.  Gr^vy  finds  that  only  M.  Gambetta  has  any 
chance  of  carrying  it  on,  he  may  ask  the  Senate  to  con- 
sent to  a  dissolution,  and  thus  enable  M.  Gambetta  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  country.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  the  forbearance  which  the  Chamber  has  hitherto  shown 
towards  M.  de  Freyctnet.  If  the  deputies  had  been  free 
to  consult  their  own  pleasure,  he  would  have  been  turned 
out  almost  as  soon  as  he  came  in.  He  has  no  real  follow- 
ing in  the  Chamber ;  for,  when  the  Right,  the  Advanc-d 
Left,  and  the  Opportunists  have  been  allowed  for,  there  is 
no  appreciable  residuum;  and  Right,  Left,  and  Oppor- 
tunists are  all  hostile  to  M.  de  Freycinet.  But  he  lives 
by  reason  of  the  dread,  which  this  discordant  majority  can- 
not shake  off,  that,  if  he  goes,  M.  Gambetta  may  come 
back. 

This  is  equally  the  explanation  of  the  contradictory  votes 
of  Monday  and  Tuesday.    To  upset  a  single  Minister  is 
often  an  easier  matter  than  to  upset  a  Cabinet,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  Chamber  thought  that  M.  Say  might  be 
got  rid  of,  and  M.  de  Freycinet  weakened,  without  pro- 
voking a  Ministerial  crisis.    They  may  have  been  the  more 
disposed  to  take  this  view  from  their  recollection  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  M.  Say  took  office.    In  becominii- 
Minister  of  Finance  he  gained  a  conspicuous  victory  over 
M.  de  Freycinet.    He  was  taken  on  his  own  terms,  and 
his  own  terms  involved  the  abandonment  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  great  scheme  of  public  works.  M.  de  Freycinet's 
conception  of  French  finance  was  heroic ;  M.  Say's  was 
essentially  commonplace.    M.  de  Feevcinet  would  have 
liked  to  spend  money  freely  in  all  directions,  in  the  con- 
fidence that  some  of  it  would  be  returned  with  interest. 
M.    Say  insisted  on  paying  his  way,  contracting  no 
fresh   liabilities,    and    telling    the   truth    about  those 
already    contracted.     M,    de    Freycinet  had  to  accept 
M.    Say's  view  of    things    in   preference  to   his  own, 
or  to  do  without  the  only  Finance  Minister  who  could 
inspire  the  Bourse    with    confidence,   and    he  wisely 
chose  to  accept  M.  Say.    But  the  Chamber,  reflecting 
upon  these  things,  might  easily  persuade  itself  that  now 
that  M.  DE  Freycinet  has  been  Minister  for  some  months, 
and  has  reaped  the  harvest  of  M.  Say's  reputation,  he 
may  not  be  unwilling  to  part  from  him  if  the  severance 
could  be  efi'ected  otherwise  than  by  his  own  act.    In  this 
however,  the  Chamber  judged  M.  de  Freycinet  wrongly! 
He  is  still  as  convinced  as  ever  of  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing M.  Say  in  the  Cabinet.    Indeed  the  policy  he  has  him- 
self  followed  makes  M.  Say's  co-operation  more  necessary 
than  ever.   M.  de  Freycinet  has  given  up  the  idea— if  he 
ever  had  it— of  showing  a  bold  front  to  revolutionary 
ideas.    In   point  of  fact,  he  shows  the  mildest  front 
possible.     He   is  willing   to    treat   every   question  as 
open,  and  to  make  provision   for  having  the  wildeat 
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project  that  can  bo  presented  to  the  Chamber 
thoroughly  discussed.  The  result  is  that  M.  Say  has 
become  the  one  Conservative  element  in  the  Cabinet.  It 
is  true  his  Conservatism  is  but  of  a  moderately  reassuring 
type  ;  for  he  would,  to  all  appearance,  accept  a  policy  of 
pure  destruction,  provided  that  it  introduced  no  confusion 
into  the  national  balance-sheet.  Still  it  is  all  that  M.  de 
Freycinet  has  to  count  upon,  and  as  such  it  is  precious  to 
him.  So  long  as  M.  Say  remains  in  office.  Rentes  will  not 
go  down  ;  and,  if  there  be  a  panic,  it  will  be  financial, 
not  political.  Consequently  M.  Say  must  be  kept  at  any 
cost.  The  cost  in  this  particular  case  was  probably  an 
intimation  to  influential  men  in  the  several  groups  into 
which  the  Chamber  is  divided  that  the  Cabinet  meant  to 
stand  by  its  Finance  Minister  ;  and  that,  if  the  Chamber 
were  bent  upon  parting  from  M.  Say,  it  must  be  prepared 
to  part  from  his  colleagues  at  the  same  time.  As  soon  as 
this  representation  was  made,  the  deputies  may  be  supposed 
to  have  fallen  back  into  their  wonted  dread  of  il.  Gambetta, 
and  to  have  been  as  eager  to  keep  M.  Say  as  they  had  pre- 
viously  been  to  get  rid  of  him. 

In  one  respect,  however,  this  little  incident  will  leave 
M.  de  Freycinet  in  a  position  of  some  embarrassment. 
All  this  excitement  has  been  caused  by  a  kind  of  vote 
which  M.  DE  Freycinet  has  in  more  than  one  instance 
accepted  with  entire  complacency.  All  that  the  Chamber 
proposed  to  do  with  the  Bill  for  a  revision  of  the  liquor 
duties  was  to  take  it  into  consideration.  But  the  Chamber 
has  already  taken  into  consideration  measures  which  even 
M.  Say  himself  can  hardly  deny  to  be  of  far  greater  moment 
■without  the  Cabinet's  being  in  any  way  disturbed  at 
it.  The  Concordat  is  under  consideration.  The  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  is  under  consideration.  The 
confiscation  of  the  private  property  of  the  religious  orders 
is  under  consideration.  The  compulsory  appropriation  to 
secular  uses  of  every  cathedral  in  France  is  under  con- 
sideration. M.  de  Freycinet  sees  no  objection  to  the 
general  overhauling  of  French  institutions.  He  guards 
himself  against  being  committed  to  more  than  a  willing- 
ness to  hear  what  can  be  said  in  defence  of  these  several 
projects  ;  but  he  has  no  desire  to  treat  the  subjects  to  which 
they  relate  as  beyond  the  pale  of  discussion.  It  is  only  when 
sacrilegious  hands  are  stretched  out  to  touch  the  ark  of 
finance  that  his  fears  are  excited.  Everything  else  may 
innocently  form  a  subject  of  debate ;  but,  if  the  duty  on 
■wine  is  threatened,  he  at  once  lets  the  Chamber  under- 
stand that  it  must  be  threatened  under  some  other  Cabinet 
than  his.  It  now  appears  that  when  M.  de  Freycinet  re- 
gards a  Bill  as  beyond  his  acceptance,  he  will  not  hear  of 
its  being  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
how  ho  proposes  to  guard  against  the  obvious  inference 
that  he  does  not  regard  the  measures  that  have  been  taken 
into  consideration  as  at  all  beyond  his  acceptance. 


"THE  LIMITS  OF  THE  LICENSE  OF  LANGUAGE." 

IN  the  midst  of  the  disorder  of  Tuesday  morning, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  endeavouring  to  prevent 
the  occupants  of  the  front  Opposition  bench  from  express- 
ing their  opinions  on  the  Arrears  Bill,  the  most  remarkable 
incident  appears  to  have  been  a  violent  onslaught  on  Mr. 
Lowther  by  the  Prime  Minister.  As  always  happens 
nowadays  in  very  late  sittings,  the  proceedings  have  been 
very  imperfectly  reported.  But  it  seems  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
expressed  his  desire  to  be  informed  of  Mr.  Lowther's  ideas 
as  to  "  the  limits  of  the  license  of  language,"  and  that  this 
desire  was  prompted  by  certain  words  of  Mr.  Lowther's 
during  his  electioneering  campaign  in  Yorkshire.  Mr. 
LowTHEK  is  not  a  person  easily  browbeaten,  and  he  took 
up  the  challenge  promptly ;  but  that  is  not  a  matter  of 
much  importance.  Mr.  Lowther's  ideas  of  the  limits  of 
the  license  of  language  appear  to  be  pretty  nearly  those  of 
men  of  honour  generally — namely,  that  you  should  say 
fearlessly  what  you  believe  to  be  true,  and  acknow- 
ledge your  error  frankly  if  you  are  proved  to  be 
in  the  wrong.  But  even  before  this  particular  in- 
cident reached  its  close,  it  must  have  struck  many 
people  that  it  would  be  a  great  deal  more  interesting 
to  learn  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  views  of  the  limits  of  the 
license  of  language.  For  this  is  precisely  the  point  on 
which  friends  and  foes  alike  acknowledge  themselves  to  be 
in  the  dark.  How  far  you  may  go  in  the  direction  of 
reckless  suggestion  and  yet  not  be  barred  from  the  right  of 
indignantly  denying  any  suggestion  at  all ;  how  strong  a 


denial  you  may  give  to  reports  of  your  words  which,  when 
denied,  remain  entirely  convincing  to  everybody  else ;  to 
what  extent,  in  short,  man  is  the  measure  of  all  linguistic 
matters,  and  is  entitled  to  use  language  subject  only  to  the 
private  construction  which  he  may  think  proper  to  put  on 
it — these  are  points  on  which  it  would  be  exceedingly  in- 
teresting to  have  a  lecture  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  More- 
over, by  one  of  the  curious  coincidences  which  beset  the  pre- 
sent Prime  Minister,  the  very  incident  which  probably  ga've 
rise  to  these  reflections  in  the  mind  of  every  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  did  not  terminate  without  a  glaring 
illustration  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  eccentricities  as  to  the 
limits  of  the  license  of  language.  Mr.  Forster  had  con- 
tradicted the  rumour  on  which  Mr.  Lowther  had  relied, 
to  the  effect  that  part  at  least  of  the  Kilmainham  negotia- 
tions was  carried  on  behind  the  late  Chief  Secretary's  back. 
He  was,  it  seems,  or  believed  himself  to  be,  cognizant  of  all 
those  negotiations.  Now  this  was,  as  far  as  it  went,  a  victory 
for  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  let  well 
alone.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  never  can  let  well  alone,  and 
his  determination  to  exercise  his  private  judgment  in  the 
matter  of  the  limits  of  the  license  of  language  prevailed. 
He  gravely  rose  to  protest  anew  against  the  word  "  negoti- 
"  ations."  There  were  none,  said  Mr.  Gladstone.  And  this 
was  said  in  the  face  of  the  House  of  Commons,  before 
which  the  indisputable  and  undisputed  proofs  of  these 
negotiations  had  been  laid,  and  which  had  just  heard  from 
Mr.  Forster  that,  rather  than  accept  their  result,  he  had, 
with  full  knowledge  of  them,  resigned  office. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  or  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  exploits  in  the  way  of  license  of  lan- 
guage in  that  matter,  that  it  seems  well  at  present  to 
speak.  His  expertness  in  glossing,  in  denying,  in  explain- 
ing, is  matter  of  public  knowledge — to  be  denied,  perhaps, 
like  the  Kilmainham  negotiations,  by  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  doing  so  ;  but  not  to  be  disproved  by  any  one, 
nor  to  be  superfluously  proved  by  any  rational  being.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  however,  is,  in  reference  to  the  limits  of  the 
license  of  language,  one  of  the  great  conquerors  of  his- 
tory. It  is  not  in  one  direction  only  that  he  has  made 
those  limits  elastic.  He  has  enlarged  them  all  round  the 
compass.  It  so  happened  that  on  the  very  same  day  on 
which  he  gave  this  oddly  renewed  proof  of  his  faculty  of 
suppression  instances  of  his  faculty  of  suggestion  were 
pressed  on  him  both  inside  and  outside  the  House  of 
Commons.  To  attach  to  any  of  these  suggestions  their 
natural  meaning  is,  say  Mr.  Gladstone's  faithful  de- 
fenders, "ridiculous."  That  is  to  say,  translating  into 
English,  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  them.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has,  by  his  habit  of  denying  the  application  to  his  own 
language  and  proceedings  of  the  terms  which  all  the  world 
applies  to  them,givenhimself  one  license  of  great  magnitude. 
He  signed  for  himself  a  second  carte  hlamhe  in  the  famoua 
distinction  between  polemical  and  responsible  utterances. 
But  some  at  least  of  the  sayings  which  are  recorded  against 
him  need  a  yet  further  exemption.  For  instance,  not  to 
mention  the  famous  and  often  urged  description  of 
the  Fenian  outrages,  which  may  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
polemical-utterance  license,  there  are  the  two  sayings  which 
Mr.  Clarke  drove  home  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  On 
that  day  Mr.  Dillon  made  a  speech  which  horrified  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  which  were 
both  evidently  genuine.  A  Radical  evening  paper  has 
indeed  seen  nothing  in  this  speech  but  Mr.  Gladstone's 
perception  of  "  the  immense  support  which  Mr.  Dillon's 
"  speech  would  be  the  means  of  securing  for  the  Coercion 
"  Bill."  This  seems  to  infer  an  uncharitable  and  unneces- 
sary suspicion  of  the  Premier's  sincerity.  It  has  often  been 
observed  that  to  an  expert  word-juggler  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
peculiar  stamp  few  things  are  more  horrifying  than  the 
translation  of  his  own  vaguenesses  into  shai-p  categorical 
propositions.  All  Mr.  Dillon's  address,  shocking  as  ifc 
certainly  was,  rested  on  two  propositions — that  exclusive 
dealino-  is  not  illegal,  and  that  eviction  is  a  sentence  of 
death."  These  are  the  Jachin  and  the  Boaz  of  Mr.  Dillon's 
argument,  and  these  two  statements  are  Mr.  Gladstone's 
own.  Of  course  neither  was  made  exactly  in  the  sense  in 
which  Mr.  Dillon  chooses  to  take  it,  and  neither  was 
intended  to  be  urged  exactly  to  the  length  that  Mr.  Dillon 
urges  it.  But  a  statesman  in  using  language  is  bound 
to  Took  to  the  sense  which  is  certain  to  be  placed  on  it  by 
those  who  listen.  A  regard  to  the  limits  of  the  license  of 
language  would  surely  have  saved  Mr.  Gladstone  from 
having  to  face  so  hideous  a  Frankenstein's  monster  as  Mr. 
Dillon's  argument  evidently  was  to  him  ;  from  which  all 
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his  sleight-of-hand  between  exclusive  dealing  and  Boy- 
cotting will  not  savo  him.  Murder,  says  he  very  justly 
and  forcibly,  is  the  sanction  behind  Boycotting.  Did  Mr. 
Gladstone  ever  hear  what  was  the  sanction  behind  exclu- 
sive dealing  in  the  case  of  Trade-Unions  ? 

Politicians  who  believe  that  a  wise  moderation  consists 
in  alternately  blowing  hot  and  blowing  cold  on  every  ques- 
tion are  wont  to  shake  their  grave  heads  over  this  pro- 
cess of  driving  Mr.  Gladstone's  past  misdeeds  back  upon 
him.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  simple  test  by  which  to 
distinguish  between  the  cases  in  which  it  is  worth  doing 
and  the  cases  in  which  it  is  not.  If  it  seems  probable 
that  the  practices  which  have  led  to  so  much  disaster  in 
the  past  will  lead  to  more  in  the  future,  then  the  exposure 
of  them  cannot  be  too  unsparing  and  too  often  repeated. 
Supposing  that  the  results  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  experi- 
ments on  the  limits  of  the  license  of  language  were  cer- 
tainly confined  to  the  string  of  murders  beginning  with  that 
of  Lord  MouNTMORKES  and  (for  the  present)  ending  with 
those  of  Lord  Fkederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  to  the 
existing  anarchy  of  Ireland  and  so  forth,  these  viri  pietate 
graves  might  be  right  in  exhorting  everybody  to  forgive 
and  forget  and  help  Mr.  Gladstone  to  undo  his  own  work. 
But  is  there  any  probability  that  the  series  of  wind-sowing 
and  whirlwind-reaping  has  come  to  this  sudden  end  ?  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  some  wind  crops  which  are 
still  underground,  though  they  are  already  showing 
points  of  gieen  above  it.  Busy  as  the  Session  has  been, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  famous  words  about  Home  Rule  at  the 
earliest  period  of  it  can  hardly  have  been  forgotten.  There 
was  something  more  than  a  glance  in  the  same  direction  in 
the  PRiMEMiNiSTER'sanswertoMr.DiLLONon  Monday.  Now 
the  limits  of  the  license  of  language  question  is  one  which 
may  be  very  fairly  applied  here.  In  one  or  another  way 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  certainly  strained  those  limits  in  this 
matter.  Either  he  means  that  Home  Rule  is  an  open  ques- 
tion or  he  does  not.  If  he  does  not,  he  has  strained  lan- 
guage in  the  same  disastrous  fashion  of  suggestion  which 
has  already  furnished  the  assassins  and  the  Boycotters 
with  texts  and  arguments.  If  he  does,  then  it  may  be 
suggested  that  it  is  time  for  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen 
to  look  out.  Already  there  are  odd  rumours  about,  as  well 
as  some  signs  of  the  declaration  of  a  Home  Rule  agitation 
among  that  section  of  the  Liberal  party  which  sometimes 
thinks  to-day  wliat  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  to-morrow, 
and  sometimes  obligingly  says  what  Mr.  Gladstone  already 
thinks.  Some  of  the  more  reckless  of  its  members 
are  openly  in  favour  of  granting  self-government  to 
Ireland  ;  some  of  the  more  careful  are  suggesting  that 
those  dreadful  Tories  will  certainly  give  Home  Rule 
if  good  Liberals  do  not  in  some  unknown  way  bestir 
themselves.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  just  said  that  Irishmen 
may  urge  any  question  that  they  like  by  legal  means — a 
most  unexceptionable  statement  in  itself,  but  in  the  cir- 
cumstauces  not  a  little  suggestive.  But  it  is  not  Home 
Rule  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  discussion ;  it  is 
this  much  simpler  question,  What  are  Mr.  Gladstone's 
ideas  of  the  limits  of  the  license  of  language  as  far  as 
Home  Rule  is  concerned?  "That  Ireland,"  says  Lord 
Salisbury,  "  should  be  a  part  of  the  political  system  of  the 
"  country,  and  follow  the  guidance  of  the  majority  of  the 
"  people  of  the  country,  is  a  geographical  necessity  from 
"  which  there  is  no  escaping."  There  is  no  question  of 
the  limits  of  license  here ;  it  is  plain  English.  How  do 
Mr.  Gladstone's  words  look  beside  it  ? 


GOVERNMENT  BY  CAUCUS. 

IT  is  unfortunate  that  the  American  word  Caucus  should 
have  been  misapplied  on  its  introduction  into  England. 
The  term  originally  described  a  meeting  of  members  of 
the  same  political  party  to  determine  the  policy  which  the 
whole  body  was  to  pursue  in  the  Legislature  or  elsewhere. 
A  Convention  for  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  or  for  an  inferior  post  is  a  magnified  Caucus. 
The  efficiency  of  the  system  depends  on  the  understanding 
that  the  decision  of  the  party  meeting  is  to  be  binding  on 
the  minority.  The  English  Liberal  Associations  with  their 
ruling  Committees,  whether  or  not  they  belong  to  a  Fede- 
ration, in  some  respects  partake  of  the  character  of  a 
Caucus;  but  their  machinery  and  operations  are  only 
to  a  certain  extent  founded  on  American  precedents.  The 
Associations  were  professedly  instituted  for  the  purpose 


of  securing  unity  of  choice  among  Liberal  voters  at  Parlia- 
mentary elections.  In  Birmingham,  and  in  other  places  which 
have  followed  its  example,  every  professed  Liberal  is  at 
liberty  to  join  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  or,  in 
American  phrase,  to  take  part  in  the  primary  Assembly. 
As  the  majority  always  consists  of  extreme  Radicals,  no 
moderate  Liberal  has  any  effective  share  in  the  nomination 
of  the  Committee  or  the  Hundreds,  which  from  the  moment 
of  their  election  appropriate  to  themselves  the  choice  of 
candidates  and  the  direction  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
party.  In  some  cases  the  decisions  of  the  delegates  require  the 
sanction  of  their  constituents  ;  but  an  unorganized  multi- 
tude, called  upon  to  vote  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  is 
practically  dependent  on  the  executive  body.  The  Two 
Hundred  or  Five  Hundred  consequently  becomes  the  real 
electoral  body  in  all  constituencies  where  the  Liberal 
party  is  strong  enough  to  control  the  representation.  The 
oligarchy  which  is  thus  constituted  is  sometimes  in- 
vidiously contrasted  with  the  apparently  irresponsible 
local  leaders  who  in  former  times  selected  Parliamentary 
candidates.  The  claim  of  the  modern  delegates  to  repre- 
sent the  mass  of  the  party  is  at  the  same  time  plausible 
and  deceptive.  Old-fashioned  managers  relied  on  their 
own  personal  influence,  and  they  were  compelled  to  con- 
sider and  to  consult  popular  feeling.  The  system  which  they 
administered  was  more  elastic  than  the  rule  of  the  Hundreds; 
and  to  that  extent  it  was  more  compatible  with  freedom. 

Politicians  who  deprecated  the  modern  organization 
foresaw  that  it  would  inevitably  usurp  other  functions  in 
addition  to  the  management  of  elections.  The  Liberal 
Association  of  Birmingham  from  the  first  assumed  the  dis- 
posal of  municipal  representation  and  office ;  and  they 
have  up  to  this  time  used  their  ill-gotten  power  in  the 
most  intolerant  and  oppressive  spirit.  The  present  Mayor 
of  Birmingham,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  only  nominal 
Conservative  in  the  Corporation,  is  a  professed  and  en- 
thusiastic supporter  in  all  local  matters  of  the  chief 
managers  of  the  Association,  All  other  members  of  the 
party,  possessing  among  them  a  large  share  of  the  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  the  community,  are  forbidden  to  inter- 
fere with  municipal  business,  including  the  disposal  of  the 
revenues  to  which  they  are  forced  to  contribute.  A  Roman 
Catholic  of  sixty  years  ago  was  not  more  completely 
excluded  from  Parliament  than  a  Birmingham  Con- 
servative from  the  municipal  legislature.  The  operation 
of  the  ruling  body  in  general  politics  is  equally  tyran- 
nical and  much  more  mischievous.  Under  pretence 
of  securing  the  Liberal  party  against  a  division  of 
its  forces  at  Parliamentary  elections,  the  delegates  of 
the  Association  have  formed  themselves  into  a  per- 
manent Club,  of  which  the  chief  functions  is  to  inter- 
fere with  the  independence  of  members  of  Parliament. 
Since  the  example  of  Birmingham  has  been  followed  by 
many  other  boroughs,  a  confederation  has  been  estab- 
lished which  acts  in  concert  as  often  as  its  intervention  is 
demanded  by  the  chiefs  of  the  dominant  faction. 
Obedience  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  even  in  his  most  unexpected 
caprices,  is  for  the  present  the  main  political  principle 
of  the  federated  Associations.  Consequently,  as  often  as 
a  Liberal  member  who  may  be  wholly  or  partially  a 
nominee  of  the  Hundreds  ventures  to  depart  from  the 
policy  of  the  Minister,  he  is  instantly  reproved  for  his 
mutinous  disposition,  and  he  is  threatened  witli  the 
loss  of  his  seat  at  the  next  election.  The  eifect  of 
such  a  practice  is  to  supersede,  as  far  as  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Association  extends,  all  exercise  of  con- 
scientious judgment  by  the  supposed  representatives  of 
the  nation.  Another  result  of  the  new  organization  is  the 
promulgation  of  identical  resolutions  by  half  the  boroughs 
in  the  kingdom  in  every  political  crisis,  large  and  small. 
The  resolutions  which  purport  to  express  the  opinion  of 
the  Liberal  party  are  probably  drafted  in  London,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  by  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  the  means  of  eliciting  a  concert  of  approval  as  often  as 
he  desires  to  intimidate  the  House  of  Commons  into 
submission.  As  might  be  expected,  the  federated  Clubs 
have  issued  a  mandate  to  their  dependents  in  favour  of 
the  Arrears  Bill.  In  this  and  in  other  cases  the  managers 
decide  on  the  policy  which  they  impose  on  the  party, 
without  listening  to  argument  or  debate. 

The  most  revolutionary  partisan  of  the  Government 
among  the  higher  class  of  London  journalists  affects  to 
ridicule  the  repugnance  which  is  felt  by  independent 
members  of  both  parties  to  the  dictation  of  the  so-called 
Caucus.     A  few  years  ago,  it  is  said,  Russia  was  the 
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standing  bugbear ;  and  now  the  same  indiscriminate 
terror  is  provoked  by  the  Confederacy  of  tho  Liberal 
Associations.  It  would  be  irrelevant  to  inquire  on  the 
present  occasion  whether  the  apprehension  of  Russian 
approaches  to  India  has  been  thus  far  justified  by  events. 
The  institution  of  political  Clubs  of  tlie  Birmingham  type 
.  is  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  representative 
government.  The  apologist  atl'ects  to  believe  that  the 
Associations  confine  them^-elves  to  their  original  object  of 
returning  Liberal  candidates  to  Parliament.  It  is  in  their 
permanent  sphere  of  activity  that  the  Radical  Clubs 
excite  well-founded  alarm.  If  they  control  the  discretion 
of  a  hundred  or  of  fifty  members,  they  to  that  extent  de- 
prive of  all  moi'al  weight  the  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Their  partially  successful  interference 
in  the  matter  of  the  cloture  excited  the  deepest  in- 
dignation among  the  victims  of  tyranny.  The  affront 
■which  was  immediately  afterwards  inflicted  by  a  private 
body  on  the  supposed  manager  of  the  Caucus  was 
almost  certainly  the  result  of  the  unwarrantable  usurpa- 
tion. It  was  felt  by  the  majority  of  members  of  the 
Reform  Club  that  coercion  of  Parliamentary  opponents  by 
outside  pressure  is  an  ungenerous  and  unfair  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  political  game.  Demagogues  of  position 
and  ability  generally  find  in  the  disapproval  of  their  own 
social  and  intellectual  equals  a  drawback  to  the  satisfac- 
tion which  they  derive  from  their  influence  with  the  mob. ' 
Tho  resemblance  in  these  proceedings  of  the  Liberal  Asso- 
ciations and  the  Clubs  of  the  French  Revolution  is  the 
result,  not  of  imitation,  but  of  similar  circumstances  and 
motives.  The  orators  of  the  Jacobins  and  of  the 
Cordeliers  denounced  to  the  rabble  those  members  of 
the  Legislature  who  declined  to  accept  the  dictation 
of  self-appointed  bodies.  It  is  true  that  in  England 
the  Hundreds  have  not  yet  promoted  judicial  murders ; 
hut  one  of  their  leaders  expressed,  apparently  with- 
out censure  from  his  colleagues,  the  complacency  with 
which  he  regarded  the  assassination  of  Irish  landlords. 
In  the  United  States,  where  jobbery  is  happily  sub- 
stituted for  violence,  local  managers  often  attempt, 
with  more  or  less  success,  to  control  the  policy  of  their 
nominees  in  Congress  ;  but  there  is  neither  a  federation  of 
Republican  or  Democratic  Conventions,  nor  a  central 
Committee  to  assume  the  right  of  inflicting  censure  on 
contumacious  members. 

The  merits  of  different  constitutional  systems  are  pro- 
perly tested  by  their  comparative  tendencies  to  select  the 
fittest  agents  for  the  actual  control  of  public  affairs.  To 
this  standard  the  advocates  of  enlightened  despotism, 
of  privileged  orders,  and  of  government  by  numerical 
majorities  have  appealed  in  common.  In  modern  times 
t-he  prevailing  opinion  has  favoured  the  supremacy  of  large 
and  popular  constituencies  ;  but  it  has  been  understood  that 
the  business  of  legislation  and  the  policy  of  nations  was 
to  be  entrusted  to  representatives  regularly  chosen.  The 
Committees  or  Hundreds  of  the  Birmingham  organiz- 
ation are,  perhaps,  not  alwa^'s  unanimous ;  and  it  may 
well  happen  that  their  decisions  represent  a  minority  of 
the  entire  constituency.  It  is  true  that  at  present  they 
act  with  mechanical  uniformity  under  the  dictation  of  their 
leaders.  Declarations  of  confidence  in  the  Government, 
or  censures  on  the  Opposition,  are  simultaneously  for- 
warded from  a  score  of  boroughs  as  often  as  it  is  thought 
necessary  by  the  managing  demagogues  to  supersede  the 
independent  action  of  Parliament.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  were 
to  propose  a  resolution  that  two  and  two  make  five,  the 
provincial  Clubs  would  not  hesitate  to  affirm  the 
arithmetical  paradox.  Their  support  of  the  cloture  was 
the  more  offensive  because  it  could  not  by  any  possibility 
have  expressed  their  own  judgment  on  a  question 
•which  lay  outside  their  range  of  knowledge.  If  the 
Government  had  proposed  to  make  the  termination  of 
debates  contingent  on  a  two-thirds  vote,  the  confederated 
Associations  would  have  been  equally  docile.  It  is  perhaps 
useless  to  protest  against  the  exercise  of  power,  even 
though  it  may  have  been  acquired  by  illegitimate 
methods ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Birmingham  usurpa- 
tion may  provoke  a  reaction.  Tliirty  years  ago  the  great 
constituencies  of  Lancashire  emancipated  themselves  from  i 
the  rump  of  the  Corn  Law  League,  which  had  for  some 
years  assumed  to  itself  the  control  of  the  representation. 
Mr.  Cobden's  faggot  votes  were  easily  outnumbered  by  ; 
tho  genuine  electorate,  until  at  one  time  nearly  all  the  i 
county  districts  returned  Conservative  members.  Among  i 
tho  boroughs  Liverpool  and  Preston  still  cherish  repug- 


nance to  the  doctrines  of  the  party  which  abused  its  supre- 
macy in  the  last  generation.  It  is  possible  that  in  tho 
country  at  large,  if  not  in  Birmingham  itself,  an  ignoble 
tyranny  may  hereafter  encounter  effectual  resistance. 


SIR  JOHN  HOLKER. 

ENGLISH  judges,  whose  health  and  length  of  days 
used  to  be  proverbial,  seem  in  the  last  few  years  to 
have  been  pursued  by  some  envious  fate  with  more  than 
the  common  accidents  of  humanity.  Sir  John  Holker 
has  now  been  carried  off,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness, 
too  soon  for  the  public  to  have  become  familiar  with  his  work 
as  a  judge  or  to  have  fixed  on  him  any  distinct  reputation  in 
that  capacity,  but  not  too  soon  for  his  colleagues  and  the 
Bar  to  have  found  fresh  reasons  for  strengthening  the 
esteem  in  which  they  had  always  held  him  as  an  advocate 
and  a  man.  That  esteem  was  a  very  high  one,  and  it  was 
felt  by  persons  of  many  conditions  and  of  diverse  political 
opinions.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  recent  judges  who 
were  more  brilliant,  more  learned,  or  more  accomplished  in 
various  ways  than  Sir  John  Holker;  but  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  find  one  more  generally  regretted.  His  qualities 
were  of  the  sort  that  make  a  lasting  impression  on  men 
without  startling  them  ;  and  this  perhaps  was  part  of  the 
secret  of  his  popularity ;  for  when  a  man  is  superior  to 
his  fellows  without  appearing  to  be  so,  they  take  his 
success  as  a  natural  and  seemly  thing,  ascribing  it  to 
the  happier  or  more  industrious  use  of  the  same  natural 
parts  which  they  feel  to  be  deserving  in  themselves. 
There  was  a  certain  modest  completeness  about  Sir  John 
Holkek's  work  ;  he  affected  no  specialities  of  matter  and 
no  tricks  of  style.  Whatever  he  took  in  hand  was  sure 
to  be  well  and  solidly  done,  without  fuss  or  display. 
This  kind  of  ability  is,  however,  compatible  with  an  in- 
different or  even  repellent  manner.  There  are  men  who 
get  through  their  work  in  a  trustworthy  and  workmanlike 
fashion,  but  look  all  the  time  as  if  they  hated  it  only 
less  than  they  hate  their  fellow-creatures.  Sir  John  Holker, 
on  the  contrary,  added  a  genial  and  winning  manner  to  the 
general  capacity  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  pro- 
fessional success.  This  was,  indeed,  the  most  marked  and 
individual  point  in  which  his  character  appeared  to  the 
world.  He  belonged  to  the  happily  constituted  class  of 
persons  who  please  all  men  they  meet  without  any  visible 
effort  to  give  pleasure,  having  in  their  bearing  a  kind  of 
physical  sympathy  like  that  of  a  smiling  landscape. 

The  Lord  Justice  Holeer's  judicial  career  was  cut  so 
short  that  little  can  be  said  of  it.    All  that  was  expressed 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  the  other  day  on  behalf  of  his  col- 
leagues was  a  vague  regret  that  the  promise  of  his  new 
line  of  work  had  been  thus  frustrated.  It  might  be  wished, 
indeed,  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  clothed  this 
feeling  in  apter  and  more  gracious  words,  and  the  more  so 
as  not  many  years  ago  he  was  Sir  John  Holeer's  political 
opponent  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it  is  given  to  no 
man  to  be  perfect  in  all  things ;  and  it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  Sir  George  Jessel  to  add  the  graces  of  manner 
or  the  polish  of  social  and  professional  courtesy  to  a  legal 
omniscience  which  is  not  often  at  fault,  and  has  never  con- 
fessed itself  so.    His  blunt  and  awkward  speech  almost  con- 
veyed the  impression  of  contempt  for  all  people  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  less  robust  than  himself.    We  need  not 
suppose  that  such  was  the  intention ;  most  of  the  pain 
inflicted  in  matters  of  this  kind  proceeds,  not  from  ill-will, 
but  from  the  mere  obtuseness  of  well-meaning  people  who 
cannot  understand  that  other   temperaments  are  more 
sensitive  or  exacting  than  their  own.    In  any  case  it  is 
true  that,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  Sir  John  Holeer's 
powers,  we  must  go  back  to  the  days  when  he  still  had 
something  to  win.    A  dozen  years  ago  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Northern  Circuit,  being  then  a  rather  young  man 
to  hold  such  a  position ;  and  he  held  it  with  eminent 
success.    Not  that  able  competition  was  wanting.  The 
late  Mr.  Justice  Quain  was  his  most  frequent  opponent ; 
and  Mr.  Qoain  and  Mr.  Holker,  as  they  then  were,  divided 
the  leading  business  of  the  circuit  on  about  equal  terms, 
and  were  a  fair  match  for  one  another  in  court.  Mr. 
Quain  was  more  of  a  man  of  letters ;  he  had  something  of 
the  various  learning  and  universal  curiosity  which  distin- 
guished the  late  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  himself  often  the 
arbiter  of  these  contests  ;  and  perhaps  he  had  the  better  of 
Sir  John  Holker  in  legal  arguments.    But  the  balance  was 
redressed  when  a  jury  had  to  be  won  over.    Sir  John 
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HOLKER  was  admirable  in  dealing  with  juries  ;  and  we  do 
not  mean  the  sort  of  jury  to  b?  met  with  in  some  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  counties,  which  can  be  imposed 
npon  by  clap-trap,  and  esteems  counsi '.  for  their  much 
speaking,  but  special  juries  of  Manchester  or  Liverpool 
men  of  business ;  a  sort  of  men  thoroughly  capable  of  dis- 
cerning sense  from  nonsense,  and  forming  a  shrewd 
judgment  of  their  own  as  to  the  credibility  of  evidence. 
Notlaing  could  be  better  for  such  a  tribunal  than  Sir  John 
Holker's  manner.  It  was  entirely  free  from  exaggeration 
or  hffectation.  The  full,  delibei'ate,  and  harmonious  tones 
of  his  voice  carried  with  them  at  once  an  air  of  candour 
and  of  that  which  in  the  language  of  modern  criti- 
cism is  called  sweet  reasonableness.  As  the  man  pleased 
his  company  without  seeming  anxious  to  please,  so  the 
ad  V'>cate  persuaded  juries  without  seeming  anxious  to  be 
persuasive.  He  put  things  to  them  in  a  quiet  sensible 
way,  plainly  and  easily,  but  without  any  forced  familiarity, 
as  a  reasonable  man  talking  to  reasonable  men  about 
maners  of  common  intei-est.  He  never  lost  his  temper, 
never  said  anything  in  bad  taste,  and  never  took  an  unfair 
a  v-,iiitage.  Thus  he  led  the  jury  and,  what  is  yet  more 
diiiicult,  the  witnesses  to  look  on  him  as  a  friend.  Such 
a'  advocate  brings  out  the  best  features  of  our  jury 
sy n,  and  dignities  the  administi-atiou  of  civil  justice. 
Al  ihis  appears,  perhaps,  a  simple  thing  on  paper.  Most 
pet)  lie  know  that  the  quiet  and  contained  method  of 
advncacy  is  really  the  most  formidable,  and  that  declaim- 
in.:  fji  the  jury  and  bullying  witnesses  does  no  good  to  the 
sidii  on  which  such  means  are  employed.  But  what 
m"-i  people  do  not  know  is  how  much  harder  the 
ri^  t.  method  is  than  the  wrong  one,  until  the  right 
oiK  been   once   for   all  mastered   with  exceeding 

p  .  I  .ce  and'  industry.  So  it  is  in  all  things  of  skill, 
a  d  11  the  advocate's  art  not  less  than  in  others.  Sir 
J;  '  >  liOLKER  had  acquired  that  mastery  of  his  art  which 
ur,  ..  ii  (jeople  wonder  how  anybody  can  fail  to  do  likewise. 
H  d.tl  not  seem  an  artist  at  all ;  he  was  just  a  reasonable 
I.  an  who  had  formed  his  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
:  i.d  thought  it  micrht  be  as  well  to  let  the  Court  and  the 
•  know  it  for  what  it  was  worth.  He  represented,  one 
ii  1  almost  say,  the  ideal  reasonable  man  to  whose 
jii.  iiipnt  the  law  of  England,  like  Aristotle,  constantly 
a  -  for  the  decision  of  questions  of  conduct  incapable 
11         t  verbal  definition. 

Ir  \wAy  be  doubtful  whether  Sir  JoHX  Holkee  could  be 
correct  1\  described  as  a  learned  lawyer.  So  far  as  we  are 
:;  V :  l  e,  he  was  not  curious  in  learning  for  its  own  sake. 
u,.t  he  had  a  good  working  knowledge  of  law,  and  a  more 
c  tnehi  nsive  one  than  men  in  large  pi'actice  usually 
ii  i  ■  t  ;  and  his  knowledge  was  alwnys  sound  and  well  at 
e.Mi  iuand.  He  was  an  advocate  first  and  a  lawyer  after- 
waMi>,  but  he  was  a  good  lawyer  that  he  might  be  a  good 
auv'ucute.  In  like  manner  his  political  was  subordinate 
to  his  professional  life.  He  entered  Parliament  in  the 
fi'st  instance  with  reluctance.  But  whatever  came  to 
his  Hand  to  undertake  in  Parliament  was  well  performed; 
and  as  a  Law  OfEcer  of  the  Crown  he  set  an  example  of 
St-lt-denjing  devotion  to  official  duties  by  sacrificing  to 
tLem  the  greater  part  of  his  private  practice.  He  was  not 
a  keen  politician,  but  he  was  an  honest  and  consistent  one  ; 
^nu  t  he  straightforward  fairness  which  marked  his  conduct 
in  Court  never  deserted  him  in  the  House.  Advancement 
came  to  him,  not  as  the  prize  of  ambition,  but  as  the 
u>  cKs^ary  consequence  of  merit  ;  and  the  place  on  the 
bench  which  he  filled  for  too  short  a  time  was  conferred 
Oil  turn  by  Ministers  of  the  party  opposed  to  his  own. 
S.jnietimes  justice  is  done  to  modest  men  without  their 
seeking  it,  and  this  was  the  case  with  Sir  John  Holker. 
Throughout  his  life  he  set  too  little  store  by  his  own 
powers  rather  than  too  much,  and  it  was  said  that  his 
promotion  surprised  nobody  but  himself. 


SUNDAY  AND  MUSEUMS. 

rilHE  opening  of  State  museums  and  piciure-gallcries 
JL  on  Sundays  is  a  subject  which  hardly  seems  to 
justify  the  excitement  it  annually  calls  forth.  If  the 
experiment  were  tried,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  pre- 
dictions alike  of  friends  and  enemies  would  be  entirely 
falsified.  Everybody  knows  the  rival  pictures  which  are 
painted  for  the  benetit  of  the  House  of  Commons  whenever 
the  question  is  under  discussion.  On  the  one  side,  there 
is  the  toilintj  workman  confined  all  the  week  in  the  stifling 


factory,  or  the  equally  stifling  hovel,  and  burning,  as 
Sunday  comes  round,  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  the  Britisii 
Museum  and  the  National  Gallery.  Six  days  out  of  aoven 
he  has  to  work  with  his  hands,  and  to  let  his  brain  lie 
unused.  But  on  the  seventh,  if  he  were  left  to  his  choice, 
he  would  allow  his  mind  to  range  at  will  over  Dutch 
pictures,  stuffed  animals,  or  Egyptian  antiquities.  A 
cruel  law  closes  these  treasures  against  him  on  the 
one  day  in  the  week  in  which  they  can  be  of  use 
to  him.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  the  same  work- 
ing-man  equally  stifled  during  the  week  and  equally 
longing  for  change  on  the  Sunday.  But  the  influence 
which  museums  and  picture-galleries  exercise  over  him 
is  one  of  simple  repulsion.  They  suggest  nothing  but 
the  public-house  round  the  corner.  That  he  will  leave 
home  intending  to  go  to  them  must  be  conceded, 
since  otherwise  how  could  the  opening  of  a  museum  fill 
the  neighbouring  taverns  ?  A  man  does  not  go  to  a 
particular  public-house  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
stands  near  a  public  gallery  which  he  never  wishes  to 
enter.  But  the  further  he  gets  from  home  the  weaker  his 
resolution  becomes,  until  at  last,  when  his  journey's  end  is 
reached  and  the  goal  itself  is  revealed  in  its  full  horror,  the 
sight  is  too  much  for  him,  and  he  totters  to  the  nearest 
bar. 

Our  own  impression  is  that  both  these  pictures  owe 
their  strongest  colours  to  the  imagination  of  the  painter. 
When  a  working-man  starts  for  a  Sunday  outing,  he 
ordinarily  knows  pretty  well  how  much  drink  he  means 
to  take  during  the  afternoon.  His  thirst  is  too  well  regu- 
lated to  be  much  alfected  by  a  little  more  or  less  of  heat; 
or  dryness.  The  visit  to  the  museum  would  natiirally 
precede  the  visit  to  the  public-house ;  but  it  would  do  so, 
not  because  there  was  any  special  connexion  between  them, 
but  because  the  public-house  naturally  follows  upon  the 
afternoon's  occupation.  His  notion  of  spending  Sunday- 
is  a  walk  and  a  visit  to  the  public-house,  and  whether  the 
scene  of  the  first  act  is  in  Kew  Gardens  or  the  Soutlx 
Kensington  Museum,  the  scene  of  the  second  will  be 
the  same.  All  the  occupations  which  are  open  to  the 
working-man  on  the  Sunday  have  the  common  qualify  that 
they  make  him  wish  for  something  to  drink.  This 
depravity  of  taste  would  be  more  shocking  if  it  were  not 
so  generally  shared  by  other  clas.'^es  of  the  community. 
The  proportion  of  tea  to  beer,  and  of  both  to  mineral 
waters  with  something  in  them,  may  vary,  bat  the  broad 
result  is  pretty  much  the  same.  So  far,  therefore,  we  are 
at  one  with  those  who  would  throw  open  museums  on  the 
Sunday.  We  do  not  believe  that  public-houses  would  be 
any  the  fuller  for  the  change.  But  there  is  equally 
little  probability  that  they  would  be  any  the  emptier.  It 
is  quite  right  that  the  great  public  collections  should  be 
open  to  everybody  ;  but  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  they  can 
be  appreciated  by  everybody.  The  charm  of  a  collectioa 
of  shells  or  insects  or  stuli'ed  birds  is  easily  exhausted  by 
an  annual  visit.  On  a  Bank  holiday  there  will  always 
be  a  crowd  of  visitors,  because,  if  each  only  comes 
one  time  out  of  four,  there  are  people  enough  in  London  to 
ensure  that  the  materials  for  a  crowd  shall  never  be  want- 
ing. It  is  very  different  whei'e  a  weekly  holiday  is  con- 
cerned. Museums  will  then  cease  to  be  interesting  except  to 
those  for  whom  the  particular  collections  kept  in  them 
have  some  attractions.  It  is  quite  possible  that  during 
the  winter  they  would  have  intelligent  visitors  from  the 
East-end  of  London  in  the  members  of  the  field  clubs  who 
during  the  summer  spend  their  Sundays  searching  for 
plants  or  insects  in  Epping  Forest.  But  that  they  would 
have  many  visitors  from  among  the  great  body  of  the 
working  classes  is  exceeding  unlikely.  The  poor  would 
go  to  them  on  Sundays  much  as  the  rich  go  to  them  oa 
week-days,  and  how  much  that  is  anybody  may  easily  find 
out  tor  himself. 

It  is  evident  that  among  the  working  classes  them- 
selves, the  question  is  regarded  from  a  point  of  view 
which  is  neither  that  of  the  Sabbatarians  nor  of  the 
Sunday  Society.  They  ask  themselves,  not  how  the  open- 
ing of  museums  on  Sundays  would  aifect  their  religion  oi 
their  amusements,  but  how  it  would  aflect  their  work. 
Discredited  as  the  thin-end-of-the- wedge  argument  maj 
bo,  they  are  not  at  all  above  being  impressed  by  it.  They 
feel,  quite  rightly,  that  if  the  Sunday  holiday  were  really 
interfered  with,  they  would  very  soon  bo  asked  to  give 
seven  days'  labour  for  six  days'  wages ;  and  they  are 
afraid  that  the  opening  of  museums  on  Sundays  might  be 
a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.    Whether  it  would  really 
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be  so  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  not  easy  to  have  a  confident 
opinion.  In  theoiy,  doubtless,  it  need  not  be  so.  The 
servants  employed  in  the  museums  on  the  Sunday  might 
have  a  holiday  on  some  other  day  in  the  week ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  opening  has  been  re- 
laxed in  a  particular  case  would  prove  nothing  as  to  the 
propriety  of  relaxing  it  in  cases  which,  to  say  the  least,  would 
not  be  identical.  But  the  Government  is  seldom  a  very 
liberal  paymaster ;  and,  if  the  estimates  could  be  reduced 
by  trenching  on  the  weekly  holiday  allowed  in  place 
of  Sunday,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  Minister 
might  not  seize  the  chance.  An  agitation  for  the  opening 
of  theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement  would  be  some 
tiizie  before  it  succeeded  ;  bat  it  is  possible  that  the  foi'ce 
of  the  resistance  offered  to  it  might  be  reduced  by  the  loss 
of  the  outwork  which  was  vainly  attacked  yestei'day  week. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  Sunday  labour  is  in  many 
ways  on  the  increase.  Among  the  upper  classes  the  re- 
ligious estimate  of  the  day  has  undergone  a  considerable 
change.  There  is  more  Sunday  travelling,  more  Sunday 
dinner-giving,  and  generally  a  greater  disposition  to 
treat  the  day  as  a  holiday  in  the  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  abstinence  from  work. 
However  rational  these  changes  may  be  in  themselves, 
they  make  the  day  less  of  a  holiday  to  somebody.  The 
man  who  drives  down  to  Richmond  on  the  Sunday  after- 
noon or  entertains  his  friends  on  the  Sunday  evening 
may  be  enjoying  complete  relaxation  from  toil  himself,  but 
he  will  purchase  it  by  a  free  use  of  the  toil  of  others.  The 
working  classes  are  quite  able  to  see  this  •  and  the  oppo- 
sition which  many  of  them  offer  to  the  opening  of  public 
galleries  on  Sundays  is  probably  quickened  by  the  suspicion 
that  it  is  only  an  incident  in  a  general  movement,  the 
ultimate  issue  of  which  will  not  be  to  their  benefit.  As 
regards  the  speakers  in  the  recent  discussion,  thei'e 
were  representative  men  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Buet 
and  Mr.  Broadhdrst  are  both  very  well  qualified  to 
express  the  feelings  of  the  working  classes  on  this  or 
any  other  question.  The  voting  seems  to  show  that 
the  distribution  of  forces  is  less  equal  than  might 
have  been  supposed  from  the  debate.  If  the  working- 
men  really  wished  to  see  museums  opened  on  Sunday, 
they  would  soon  be  able  to  command  a  majority  in  favour 
of  the  change.  There  is  one  argument  used  in  the  debate 
which  certainly  cuts  both  ways.  The  museums,  it  is  said, 
are  national  property  ;  therefore  they  ought  to  be  opened 
on  days  when  their  owners  wish  to  visit  them.  But,  if 
the  museums  are  national  property,  they  ought  equally  to 
be  closed  on  days  when  their  owners  think  it  would  be 
wrong  to  open  them.  This,  no  doubt,  is  one  reason  why 
the  opposition  to  the  motion  is  so  persistent.  People  who 
think  it  sinful  to  open  a  museum  on  Sunday  will  be  likely 
to  feel  that,  if  the  sin  is  committed  by  the  nation,  they 
are  somehow  responsible  for  it.  The  sentiment  may  not 
be  rational ;  but,  if  it  is  at  all  widely  entertained,  it  may^ 
be  kind,  and  consequently  wise,  not  to  offend  it  without 
good  cause. 


THE  IIAMPSTEAD  HOSPITAL  CASE. 

THE  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Hampstead 
Hospital  case  is  of  loss  importance  than  it  would  have 
been  if  the  Government  had  not  already  consented  to  appoint 
a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  whole  subject.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  a  case  which  has  been  in  progress  for 
nearly  six  years,  and  is  now  to  be  tried  over  again,  will  be 
settled  so  rapidly  as  to  allow  the  Hospital  to  be  reopened 
before  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  is  presented. 
The  matter  will  then  be  lifted  from  the  region  of  litigation 
into  that  of  legislation,  which  is  just  what  ought  to  have 
happened  to  it  long  ago.  Even  if  the  managers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  IBoard  should  be  more  successful 
in  their  second  attempt  than  in  their  first,  they  will  not 
have  disposed  of  their  opponents.  The  Report  of  the 
Commission  will  still  have  to  be  presented,  and  those 
who  dislike  the  Hospital  will  still  build  their  hopes  on  its 
contents.  This  absence  of  any  pressing  need  for  the 
new  trial  which  has  been  ordered  is  the  only  excuse 
that  can  seemingly  be  offered  for  the  extraordinary 
delay  which  there  has  been  in  hearing  the  application. 
The  action  was  begun  in  1S76,  and  the  final  order  for  a 
new  trial  was  made  on  Monday  last.  In  the  original  trial  1 
the  jury  found  that  a  Small-pox  Hospital  is  a  nuisance,  I 
and  as  such  the  Small-pox  Hospital  at  Hampstead  has 


been  closed  ever  since  by  injunction.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  verdict  had  been  given  the  managers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  moved  for  a  new  trial,  on  the 
ground  that  the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence, 
and  carried  their  point,  first  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  and  then  in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  But  the 
Court  of  Appeal  made  the  new  trial  conditional  on  the 
payment  by  the  managers,  within  two  months — this  was 
on  the  i8th  of  December,  1878 — of  the  costs  of  the  first 
trial.  Against  this  condition  the  managers  appealed,  and 
on  Monday — nearly  three  years  and  a  half  afterwards — their 
appeal  was  allowed,  and  a  new  trial  was  granted  without 
any  stipulation  as  to  payment  of  costs. 

The  House  of  Lords  held  that,  if  the  Court  below  was 
right  in  making  an  order  for  a  new  trial,  it  was  wrong  in 
coupling  this  order  with  any  condition  as  to  the  payment 
of  costs  in  the  first  trial.  Why  should  a  litigant  who 
might  in  the  end  be  proved  to  be  right  be  made  to  pay,  even 
provisionally,  the  costs  of  a  litigant  who  might  in  the  end 
be  proved  to  be  wrong  ?  But,  if  the  condition  ought  never 
to  have  been  imposed,  the  managers  might  fairly  ask  to  be 
relieved  from  the  consequences  of  their  neglect  to  comply 
with  it,  unless  the  order  to  which  the  condition  had  been 
annexed  was  itself  wrong.  In  this  way  the  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  came  to  be  the  correctness 
of  the  verdict  in  the  original  trial,  and  the  Lords  were  of 
opinion  that  this  was  not  so  entirely  beyond  impeachment 
that  a  new  trial  ought  not  to  be  granted.  The  principal 
issue  put  to  the  jury  was  whether  a  Small-pox  Hospital  such 
and  soplacedasthatat  Hampstead  was  necessarily  annisance. 
Lord  Selborne,  in  giving  judgment  on  the  appeal,  drew  a 
distinction  between  a  verdict  on  "  a  common  question  of 
"  fact,  depending  on  the  memoiy  or  the  credit  of  the 
"  witnesses,"  and  "a  problem  of  medical  science  not  yet 
"  fally  solved,  but  still  within  the  region  of  lo7id  fide 
"  conti'oversy."  In  the  former  case,  the  conclusion  to 
which  a  jury  has  come  ought  not  to  be  disturbed,  "  unless 
"  the  preponderance  of  evidence  against  the  verdict  is 
"  strong  and  clear."  In  the  latter  case,  a  single  verdict 
is,  in  Lord  Selborne's  opinion,  only  a  step  towards  a  con- 
clusion, not  the  conclusion  itself.  Such  a  verdict,  there- 
fore, may  well  be  set  aside  if  the  evidence  on  which  it  is 
founded  is  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory,  even  though 
an  opposite  verdict  might  also  have  been  open  to  a  similar 
objection.  If  this  is  sound  law,  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial  seems  a  needlessly  complicated  way  of  securing 
the  requisite  number  of  verdicts.  It  would  be  simpler 
to  arm  the  judge  who  tries  the  case  with  the  power  of 
certifying  that  the  problems  involved  in  it  are  still  within 
the  region  of  bond  fide  controversy,  and  that  a  second  or 
even  a  third  jury  must  pronounce  upon  them  before  they 
can  be  properly  worked  out.  Until  this  plan  is  adopted, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  order  a  new  trial  when- 
ever the  existence  of  one  of  these  controverted  problems  is 
sufficiently  established.  When  Lord  Selborxb  had  stated 
the  general  rule,  it  only  remained  to  inquire  whether  the 
particular  example  came  fairly  under  it.  It  was  held 
to  do  so,  because  neither  the  theoretical  nor  the  practical 
part  of  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  support  the  verdict. 
The  Lord  Cuancellok,  who  down  to  this  time  had  been 
dealing  with  imposing  generalities,  now  became  exceed- 
ingly technical.  It  had  been  shown  at  the  trial  that,  of  the 
small-pox  cases  brought  to  the  Hospital  from  the  parish  of 
Hampstead,  a  number  far  in  excess  of  the  proportionate 
average  came  from  an  area  marked  in  the  map  as  "  300 
"  yards  round  the  Hospital  site."  Lord  Selborne  laid  great 
stress  on  the  circumstance  that  this  excess  is  confined  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  area  thus  marked,  and  so  would 
only  affect  the  property  of  one  out  of  the  three  plaintiffs. 
Another  objection  to  the  verdict  is  the  omission  of  the 
plaintiffs  to  show  that  there  was  no  similar  excess  of  small- 
pox cases  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  because 
as  such  an  excess  could  not  have  been  attributable  to  the 
Hampstead  Hospital,  it  might  have  been  explained  by 
some  cause  which  w-ould  equally  have  explained  the  excess 
in  the  parish  of  Hampstead.  On  these  grounds  Lord 
Sklborne  thinks  that  the  evidence,  "  having  regard  to  the 
"  nature  and  importance  of  the  question  to  be  deter- 
"  mined,"  is  not  satisfactory,  and  that  the  case  must  be 
tried  over  again. 

With  the  subject  which  a  Royal  Commission  has  been 
appointed  to  investigate  this  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords  has  really  nothing  to  do.  The  business  of  the  Com- 
missioncrs  is  to  consider,  not  what  the  law  about  small- 
pox hospitals  in  Loudon  is,  but  what  it  ought  to  be  made. 
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It  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be  left  in  the  confasion  in  which 
it  now  is.  The  managers  of  the  Asylums  Board  have  been 
expressly  instructed  to  provide  sites  for  small-pox  hospitals 
for  the  use  of  the  London  poor.  In  the  exorcise  of  this 
function  they  select  three  sites,  two  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Thames  and  one  on  the  south.  As  soon  as  the 
Hospital  at  Hampstead  is  opened  a  violent  agitation  arises 
against  it.  It  is  a  perfectly  proper  agitation  against  a 
perfectly  proper  step  on  the  part  of  the  managers.  The 
inhabitants  of  Hampstead  dislike  their  neighbourhood 
being  made  the  receptacle  of  all  the  small-pox  patients  in 
North- West  London.  They  contend  that  the  accumulation 
of  so  maoy  small-pox  patients  in  a  single  hospital  greatly 
increases  the  danger  of  infection,  and  that  to  gather 
them  together  in  this  fashion  does  no  benefit  to  the 
patients,  while  it  does  serious  harm  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. If  the  parish  of  Hampstead  is  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  break  out  in  it,  it 
must  undoubtedly  look  after  its  own  sick  poor ;  what 
the  inhabitants  object  to  is  being  made  to  look  after 
the  sick  poor  of  other  parishes.  Why  should  an 
epidemic  in  St.  Pancras  or  Paddington  become  a  source 
of  disease  in  Hampstead  ?  This  is  a  question  to  which 
there  is  no  obvious  answer.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have 
a  small-pox  hospital  in  every  London  parish,  by  which 
means  each  district  would  look  after  its  own  patients,  and 
not  feel  injured  by  having  in  addition  to  look  after  patients 
from  other  parishes.  This  is  certainly  a  fairer  plan 
than  the  one  adopted  by  the  Asylums  Board.  If,  indeed, 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  plan 
would  be  to  make  small-pox  more  prevalent  or  more  I'atal, 
it  might  be  expedient  to  try  some  other.  But  the  evidence 
taken  at  the  first  trial  seems  to  point  the  other  way.  The 
distribution  of  the  disease  is  supposed  to  be  helped  by  the 
carriage  of  patients  through  the  streets  ;  the  violence  of  the 
disease  is  supposed  to  be  increased  by  the  long  journey 
which  some  of  the  patients  have  to  undergo.  Even  if  these 
theories  were  completely  disproved,  the  objection  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  mass  all  the  small-pox  patients  of  North- 
Western  London  in  one  unfortunate  parish  wo  aid  in  no 
way  be  weakened.  A  small-pox  hospital  may  not  be  a 
nuisance  in  any  legal  or  medical  sense,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  nuisance  in  a  popular  sense.  As  such  it  seems  hard  that 
one  district  should  have  to  put  up  with  it  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 


IGNORANT  PEOPLE. 

THE  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  not  a  person  whose  words  could  he 
invariably  taken  literally,  but  when  he  said  he  knew  a  man  who 
had  never  heard  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  he  probably  spoke  the  truth. 
The  assertion  was  too  large  for  the  unaided  imagination  of  even  a 
pastoral  poet.  In  spite  of  the  advance  of  education,  every  one 
who  has  observed  his  fellow-creatures  must  he  aware  that  even  the 
educated  classes  are  grotesquely  ignorant.  We  have  known  a 
clergyman,  and  aUniversity  man  to  boot, and  a  grave  fellow,  too,  and 
a  pious,  who,  when  he  visited  the  Riviera,  expressed  peculiar  in- 
terest in  the  prospect  of  viewing  Nice.  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  was 
held  the  famous  Council  of  Nice,  and  in  the  presence  of  that  blue 
sea,  within  the  shade  of  those  grey  groves  of  olives,  was  composed 
one  of  the  Creeds  of  the  Church."  This  was  doubtless  a  sentence 
from  some  future  sermon  ;  but  we  regret  to  say  that,  in  a  thought- 
less moment,  and  obeying  a  pedantic  impulse,  we  dispelled  the 
illusion,  and  demonstrated  that  the  Council  of  Nice  was  not  held 
in  the  fascinating  neighbourhood  of  Monte  Carlo.  Here  was  an 
interesting,  and  probably  by  no  means  unusual,  example  of  ignor- 
ance. Indeed  it  may  perhaps  be  the  charm  of  Nicene  ecclesias- 
tical history  that  makes  the  Riviera  so  peculiarly  attractive 
to  the  clergy.  The  blunder  is  not  worse  than  the  confusion 
between  Ireland  and  Iceland  which,  from  a  passage  in  a  novel  of 
George  Sand's,  we  might  believe  to  be  prevalent  in  France. 

Every  man  sounds  the  depths  of  the  ignorance  of  society  with 
his  own  inadequate  little  plummet-line.  The  scientific  man  pro- 
bably finds  no  bottom  anywhere.  The  majority  of  us  do  not 
know  Eocene  from  Pliocene,  or  Miocene  from  either.  About 
Quaternary  affairs  we  are  as  ignorant  as  of  Quaternions,  and  pro- 
bably many  of  us  regard  the  spectrum  analysis  as  something  within 
the  province  of  the  new  Society  for  the  Classification  of  Bogies,  in 
which  there  is  a  special  department  for  research  into  haunted 
houses.  Beyond  a  vague  theory  of  evolution,  societv  knows 
nothing  of  science.  Topsy,  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  when  asked 
"  who  made  her,"  rephed  with  the  hasty  and  crude  yet  fruitful 
generalization  afterwards  elaborated  by  Mr.  Darwin,  "  Specs  I 
growed."  The  popular  knowledge  of  evolution  is  scarcely  more 
definite  than  Topsy "s.  As  Dr.  Johnson  regarded  angling  as  a  rod 
with  a  fool  at  one  end  and  a  worm  at  the  other,  so  the  public 
vaguely  holds  the  scheme  of  evolution  to  be  a  line  with  a  lecturer 
at  one  end  and  an  ascidiaii  at  the  other.  Indeed  it  is  not  every 
one  who  has  heard  of  Mr.  Darwin.  At  his  recent  funeral,  a  dis- 
tinguished naturalist  fond  of  conversation  began  to  chat  with  a  high 


official  of  the  police  force  who  was  helping  people  to  move  on  in 
an  orderly  manner.  "Ah,  sir,"  said  the  Inspector,  "  we  have  lost 
a  great  man — Darwin,  the  Laureate  poet."  The  naturalist  ob- 
served that  he  himself  was  something  of  a  philosopher,  and  that 
he  believed  Mr.  Darwin's  distinctions  were  less  poetical  than 
scientific.  But  the  Inspector  almost  lost  his  temper,  and  stuck 
stoutly  to  his  conviction  that  Mr.  Darwin  was  the  Laureate  poet. 
It  seems  quite  certain  that  this  worthy  man  had  never  heard  of 
Mr.  Tennyson  at  ail. 

Mr.  Potts,  that  noted  journalist  of  Eatanswill,  once  complained 
of  the  capricious  character  of  fame.  Out  of  the  Eatanswill  dis- 
trict neither  he,  nor  his  paper,  nor  his  great  rival  Mr.  Slurk,  had 
been  heard  of  by  the  public.  All  fame  is  capricious,  and  more 
limited  than  the  illustrious  can  readily  believe.  The  greatest 
scientific  reputations  are  often  absolutely  unknown  'to  people  at 
large.  The  name  of  Professor  Ilu.xley  is  familiar  to  many ;  but 
the  most  noted  specialists  are  known  to  but  a  few.  They  often 
have  a  wide  fame  on  the  Continent,  as  Mr.  Payn's  hero  had  "  a 
European  reputation  at  midwicket  on " ;  but  they  are  unheard 
of  out  of  the  circles  of  science.  It  would  he  invidious  to 
mention  examples  which  readily  occur.  But  we  can  assure 
scientific  men  of  this  one  fact.  They  may  make  discoveries  in  the 
heavens  above  us  and  the  water  beneath ;  they  may  devise  a  new 
theory  of  tides,  or  invent  a  perfectly  novel  hypothesis  of  the  spots 
on  the  sun ;  they  may  pass  thirty  years  in  studying  the  sapro- 
le(jni(B,  or  in  examining  the  influence  of  phonetic  decay  on  language 
considered  as  the  instrument  of  logic.  But  if  they  do  not  write 
on  "  The  Agnostic  in  Church  "  and  on  "  The  Churchman  in  the 
Laboratory,"  and  similar  exciting  topics  in  the  Nineteenth  Century : 
if  they  do  not  blaze  out  like  eruptive  volcanoes  with  fresh  hypo- 
theses of  the  origin  of  life  ;  if  they  do  not  lecture  ;  and,  above  all, 
if  they  do  not  rush  into  controversy  with  Miss  ('obbe,  the  great 
public  will  never  hear  of  them.  They  may  be  mentioned  constantly 
in  the  "  scientific  gossip  "  of  scientific  weekly  papers,  but  it  will 
not  avail  them.'  The  public  never  cares  to  read  paragraphs  like 
this,  "  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Professor  Jones  has  resumed  his 
researches  as  to  the  Mesopotamian  mound-builders."  "  Professor 
Jones  is  finishing  an  important  article  on  pyematic  trichinosis 
for  the  Encyclopcedia  Scutica."  "  Professor  Jones  has  just  re- 
turned from  his  expedition  to  investigate  the  Buddhist  re- 
mains of  Upper  Bothnia.  The  Professor  is  inclined  to  ascribe 
those  interesting  relics  to  a  Mteso-Patagonian  race,  speak- 
ing a  cryptogamic  dialect  of  Crivoscian  alHnities."  "  How  do 
these  things  get  into  the  papers  ?  /  can't  imagine  who  puts  them 
in,"  Mr.  Crummies  said  to  Nicholas  Nickleby  when  a  country 
journal  contained  details  about  the  age  and  performances  of  the 
father  of  the  Infant  Phenomenon.  No  doubt,  all  these  notices  are 
instructive  ;  but  so  invincible  is  the  ignorance  of  the  public  that 
most  people  remain  unaware  of  the  existence  of  Professor  Jones 
and  indifferent  to  the  Crivoscian  aflinities  of  the  Ma3so-Patagonians. 
Yes,  it  is  difficult  to  become  pretty  generally  known.  We  have 
met  a  being  in  human  form  who  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Grace — a  person,  we  say,  to  whom  the  initials  "  W.  G."  conveyed 
no  meaning  at  all.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  studying  a  young 
lady  who  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  Mr.  Burue  Jones,  and 
who,  on  being  informed  that  he  was  a  painter,  inferred  that  he 
must  be  an  "  old  master."  Not  long  ago  a  learned  historian, 
whose  information  on  all  other  subjects  is  copious  (not  to  say  Pro- 
copius),  admitted  that  he  had  never  heard  of  one  for  whose  fame 
a  single  hemisphere  is  insufficient,  and  whose  bright  home,  for  the 
present,  is  in  the  setting  sun.  Minor  poets  find  it  peculiarly  hard 
to  overcome  the  almost  vindictive  ignorance  of  the  public.  Like 
professors,  these  poets  have  journals  which  weekly  to  the  listening 
earth  repeat  the  story  of  their  past,  and  prophesy  concerning  their 
future  performances.  "  Messrs.  Green  have  in  the  press  Foam- 
Jlakes,  the  long-expected  work  by  Mr.  Robinson,  the  well-known 
author  of  Star-dew."  Alas,  the  public  is  ignorant  of  Robinson  ; 
does  not  know  Star-deiv  ;  does  not  expect  Foani-JlaUes  ;  and  doe? 
not  even  care  to  hear  that  Robinson  usually  drinks  bottled  stout, 
at  luncheon. 

Public  ignorance  is  not  confined  to  the  present  and  the  noto- 
rieties of  the  present  alone.  The  public  is  peculiarly  ignorant 
of  Bible  history.  We  doubt  if  a  fair  percentage  of  the  people 
3'ou  meet  in  the  course  of  an  hour's  walk  could  get  as  near  the 
order  of  the  names  of  the  books  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  little 
school-girl  iu  Somerset.  This  West-country  blossom  of  the  School 
Board  system  was  requested  to  name  the  earlier  writings  of  the 
sacred  text,  which  siie  did  thus,  and  very  fluently : — "  Devon- 
shire, Exeter,  Liticus,  Numbers,  Astronomy,  Jupiter,  Jumbo, 
Ruth."  Here  the  higher  criticism  dimly  detects  a  vague 
local  rendering  of  "  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth."  Talking  of  Ruth  re- 
minds us  of  the  ignorant  lady  at  the  picture  gallery.  "  Ruth 
and  Boaz,"  she  read  in  the  catalogue ;  "  who  was  Ruth  ? " 
Whereupon  her  companion  favoured  her  with  a  sketch  of  the  plot 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Ruth,  ending  with  the  confession,  "  but  I  don't 
remember  who  Boaz  was."  An  American  lady  was  heard  to  ask 
in  the  Pitti  Galleries,  "  Who  is  that  by  ? "  The  answer  was 
"  Rayphael."  "  Is  he  the  same  as  Rayphael  Sanzio  ?  "  "  No ; 
don't  you  know  there  are  three  of  them,  Rayphael,  Sanzio, 
and  Urbino."  With  equal  artlessness  the  writer  who  does  the 
pictures  for  the  Times  this  year  informed  the  public  that  the  story 
of  how  Phryne  was  tried  on  a  capital  charge  at  Eleusis  was  too 
well  known  to  bear  repetition.  Of  course  there  is  no  such  story 
at  all.  The  remark  was  worthy  of  the  critic  who  this  week  ob- 
served that  Ouida  continues  the  manner  of  Pr6 vest's  Manon 
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Lescaut ;  ov  of  the  scribe  in  the  Telegraph  who  g-loried  over  an 
impossible  prospect  of  Mr.  V.  E.  Walker  lieldinq;  at  point,  while 
Mr.  Alfred  Ljtteltou  keeps  wicket;  or  of  the  art-critio  who  calls 
Teucer  "the  Trojan  archer";  or  of  the  '"leader"'  writer  who 
gravely  informs  the  public  that  Bruce  won  the  Two  Thousand. 

It  is  a  dilticult  question  with  writers  whether  they  should 
make  allowance  for  the  unfathomed  ignorance  of  the  public  or  not. 
Ih  the  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  the  translated  iVag-uients  of 
Sanchoniathou  and  Berosus,  the  author  apologizes  for  being  too 
e.-jplanatory  and  taking  nothing  for  granted.  He  tells  how  he 
Tv-as  once  in  the  study  of  a  country  clergyman  who  was  about  to 
lecture  to  his  parishioners  on  Brittany.  "  Uon't  you  think,"  said 
the  visitor,  "  that  you  had  better  tell  them  where  Brittany  is  ? 

Oh,  they  would  feel  insulted,"  replied  the  lecturer.  But  the 
visitor  suggested  that  an  experiment  should  be  made  on  the 
daughter  of  the  house.  It  proved  that  this  young  lady  was 
■wholly  ignorant  of  the  geographical  position  of  Brittany,  and 
the  necessary  information  was  added  to  the  lecture.  As  a  rule 
lecturers  get  over  their  ditiiculty  by  saying,  "  As  you  all  know, 
Europe  is  a  continent,"  or  something  of  that  sort.  This  is  really 
new  to  the  audience,  as  new  as  the  discovery  that  "  Cape 
Breton  is  an  island "  was  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  But  they 
feel  flattered  at  being  assured  that  they  know  something.  The 
people  of  Boston  (U.S.)  are  so  proud  that  they  refuse  to  at- 
tend lectures  in  which  their  instructor  tells  them  things  that 
they  knew  already.  But  the  people  of  Boston  are  a  peculiar 
people,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  too 
large  allowances  for  the  ignorance  of  an  audience.  News- 
paper writers  usually  dash  through  thick  and  thin,  as  if  their 
re-dders  were  like  the  man  who  took  in  the  DniUj  Telepraph 
because,  said  he,  "  what  I  admire  is  its  scholarly  toue.  '  \Vhile 
students  of  the  papers  are  so  ill  read  that  they  are  com- 
monly unfamiliar  even  with  the  works  of  Dickens,  they  do  not 
seem  to  protest  against  the  introduction  of  classical  and  historical 
allusions  which  must  to  them  be  Ilittite.  We  'believe  that  a 
leading-article  writer  might  allude  airily  to  "  the  Hcholiast  on 
Montezuma,"  or  to  "the  authority  of  the  Acroceraunian  palimpsest," 
without  exciting  in  his  readers  the  suspicion  that  he  was  talking 
nonsense.  They  would  think  he  said  what  he  ought  to  have  said, 
and  they  would  go  their  way. 

There  is  another,  a  more  respectable,  a  learned  ignorance. 
Modern  readers  may  be  divided  into  those  who  never  read  any- 
thing but  the  newspapers — the  majority — and  those  who  never 
lead  newspapers  at  all,  but  whose  "  days  auiong  the  dead  are  past." 
The  former  class  is  ignorant  of  everything  e.\cept  what  they  have 
sreu  in  telegrams  and  leaders.  The  latter  class  knows  nothing  of 
the  events  of  the  day  ;  could  not  tell  you  who  won  the  Derby  ;  is 
ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  the  secret  treaty  of  Kilmaiuham  ; 
recks  not  of  Arabi  Pasha ;  and  is  unacquainted  with  the  name  of 
any  poet  more  recent  than  Mr.  Tennyson.  This  sort  dwells  with 
"mild  monastic  faces  in  quiet  collegiate  cloisters,"  and  studies  the 
works  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  and  his  period.  It  is  sceptical  about 
everything,  from  conjectural  emendations  to  the  grandeur  of  Mr. 
Gladstone;  knows  all  that  other  people  have  forgotten;  and  has 
found  it  impossible  to  be  interested  in  professional  beauties  or 
Egyptian  inscriptions. 


U'lLLIAM  MARSHALL,  REGENT  OF  EXGLA>;D. 

A MANUSCRIPT  has  recently  been  discovered  in  this 
country  of  the  greatest  interest  to  students  of  English  history 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  This  is  nothing  less  than 
a  poem  of  19,214  octosyllabic  lines,  giving  the  detailed  history  of 
the  life  of  William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  in  his  old 
age  was  Ilegent  of  England,  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  boy 
king  Henry  III.  As  the  poem  is  in  French  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  has  been  found  by  the  acumen  of  a  French  savant, 
the  discovery  has  caused  an  extraordinary  excitement  among 
boholars  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  who  would  fain  clalm  it 
as  a  new  glory  for  French  literature.  M.  Jules  Ferry,  in  his  dis- 
course at  the  Sorbonne  on  April  15th,  without  perhaps  a  too 
particular  knowledge,  led  his  hearers  to  expect  from  it  most 
striking  revelations,  placing  the  work  on  a  level  with  the  great 
French  epic,  the  Chanson  de  Roland.  Such  a  find,  presumably 
combining  good  things  for  English  history  and  French  literature, 
does  not  often  occur  ;  we  therefore  propose  to  give  some  account 
of  the  poem  from  the  careful  "  Notice  et  extraits,"  published 
by  M.  I'aul  Meyer  in  the  last  number  of  Romania  (torn,  xi.) 

It  is  a  marvel  that  the  manuscript  even  now  has  been  discovered, 
a  triumph  of  good  memory  and  perseverance.  Twenty-one  years 
ago,  M.  P.  Meyer,  who  is  now  President  of  the  Ecole  des  Chartes, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Societe  des  Anciens  Texies  Fran^ais, 
was  sent  over  to  London  to  attend  the  sale  of  theSavile  Collection 
«n  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Library ;  while  executing  his  commis- 
sion, he  took  hurried  note  of  another  manuscript  which  attracted 
his  trained  eye,  and  learnt  that  it  fell  to  the  bid  of  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips,  late  of  Cheltenham.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the 
eccentric  method  which  that  omnivorous  collectur  adopted  in  cata- 
loguing his  treasures  will  not  be  surprised  that,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  some  years,  no  such  manuicripi  could  be  traced  among  the 
descriptions  issued  by  him.  A  thorough  search  at  Cheltenham 
Iming  made  in  the  autumn  of  1S80,  by  the  aid  of  the  scauty  | 
indications  preserved  by  M.  Meyer,  the  voluuie  was  turned  up  un-  I 
ctulogued;  and  when  in  the  following  year  he  himsulf  was  able  | 


to  devote  several  weeks  to  its  study,  he  found  that  his  memory 
had  not  deceived  him,  and  that  his  expectations  of  its  importance 
were  more  than  answered. 

Upon  this  point  M.  Meyer  speaks  with  no  uncertain  note. 
Unknown  and  probably  unread  since  the  middle  ages,  he  pro- 
nounces that  French  literature  of  those  times  does  not  possess, 
before  Froissart,  a  single  work  in  prose  or  verse  which  combines 
historic  interest  and  literary  value  to  the  same  degree  as  this.  He 
does  not  even  except  Villehardouln  or  Joinville.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary that  it  should  have  so  long  escaped  notice. 
Devoted  to  the  intimatj  history  of  a  man  who  was  one  of  the 
greatest  barons  during  a  momentous  period  ("  wisest  and  noblest 
of  the  barons,"  says  Mr.  Green),  who,  from  the  time  he  was  a 
sprightly  boy  of  six  till  at  the  honoured  age  of  eighty  he  died 
mourned  by  the  whole  nation,  occupied  a  prominent  part  in  the 
all'airs  of  the  kingdom,  it  would  not  be  surprising  that  such  a 
biographic  whole  should  be  of  surpassing  interest,  even  if  it  pre- 
sented nothing  new.  But  the  figure  of  William  Marshall  stands 
out  in  the  pages  of  Canon  Stubbs  and  other  historians  with  but  an 
imperfect  outline ;  and  many  of  the  details  of  this  chronicle  appear 
to  be  altogether  new,  filling  in  the  portrait  of  him  who  was  the 
favourite  young  knight  of  the  "young  King"  (Henry  HI.,  as 
some  old  chroniclers  called  him),  the  defender  of  the  old  King, 
Henry  II.,  the  Baron  who  spent  his  life  in  successive  years  in  the 
service  of  the  State  under  Richard  I.  and  John,  and  finally 
crowned  his  independent  and  manly  career  by  restoring  peace  and 
the  foundations  of  a  constitutional  Government  to  the  tossed  and 
troubled  kingdom.  M.  Meyer  points  out  also  that  the  poem  will 
prove  a  source  of  information,  amplifying  and  correcting  details,  in 
some  instances  giving  quite  fresh  incidents,  to  the  general  history 
of  the  country  ;  for"lepoeme  est  completement  independant  de 
tons  les  rocits  historiques  que  nous  poss6dons  pour  le  meme 
temps." 

The  poem  covers  the  time  from  the  early  years  of  Stephen — 
John  Marshall  married  his  second  wife  Sybil,  mother  of 
William,  about  1141 — till  the  third  year  of  Henry  HI.,  1219. 
The  first  seven  hundred  lines  give  some  account  of  the  family  of 
John  Marshall,  and  throw  new  light  upon  the  siege  of  the 
Bishop's  palace  in  Winchester  by  the  Empress  Maude,  in  1 141, 
showing,  what  was  hitherto  unknown,  the  important  assistance 
then  rendered  to  her  by  John  Marshall.  In  the  siege  of  Newbury, 
in  1 152,  by  Stephen,  John  Marshall  holding  it  for  the  Empress, 
his  young  son  William  first  appears  as  a  hostage  given  to  obtain  a 
truce,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  this  event — the  prattling 
innocence  which  touched  Stephen's  heart,  and  saved  the  life  of  the 
future  hero  in  spite  of  his  fathers  obduracy — are  given  with 
vivacious  detail.  An  amusing  anecdote  of  his  encounter  with  a 
too  greedy  erring  monk  while  still  at  the  Court  of  the  "young 
King  "  is  almost  Shakspearian  in  its  narration,  and  recalls  the  ex- 
ploits connected  with  a  later  youthful  and  royal  Henry.  But  by 
far  the  most  interesting  of  the  extracts  given  by  M.  Meyer  (for  he 
does  not  pretend  to  analyse  a  work  of  .such  extent)  relates  to  the 
last  days  of  Henry  H.,  the  scene  of  pillage  after  his  death, 
his  burial,  and  the  first  deeds  of  Richard  I.  The  sad  story 
is  well  known.  Going  beyond  the  exact  account  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  with  which  in  the  main  it  agrees,  the  poem  offers 
numerous  features  more  circumstantial  than  we  previously  possessed. 
We  know  with  what  consternation  Henry  learnt  that  his  favourite 
son  John  was  amongst  the  barons  opposed  to  him.  We  must  let 
M.  Meyer  tell  this  in  his  own  words  ; — "  Le  messager,  un  certain 
Rogier  Malchael,  connu  d'ailleurs,  revient,  et  aux  questions  que 
lui  fait  le  roi  di^ja  gravemeut  malade,  il  repond :  '  Sire,  puisse 
Jesus-Christ  me  venir  en  aide  !  le  premier  qui  est  ici  ecrit,  c'est  le 
comte  Jean,  votre  fils !  '  C'est  dans  le  texte  qu'il  faut  lire  la 
suite.  II  y  a  dans  notre  ancienne  litterature  peu  de  pages  aussi 
emouvantes  que  celle  ou  est  contee  la  douleur  sans  espoir  du 
malheureux  roi  qui  n'en  veut  plus  entendre  davantage,  dont  la 
tete  se  perd,  qui  marniotte  des  paroles  inintelligibles,  qui  meurt 
enfin  d'une  humorragie."  The  poem  seems  to  prove  that  the  un- 
happy King  also  sull'ered  from  some  malady  on  the  nerves. 
The  description  of  the  scene  when,  after  the  King's  death, 
Richard  sent  for  William  Marshall,  whom  he  had  lately 
met  on  the  battle-field  in  a  position  hostile  and  humiliating  to 
himself,  is  pronounced  as  being  not  only  rich  in  new  facts,  but 
also  a  finished  picture,  doing  honour  to  the  principal  figures  and 
consonant  with  their  known  characters.  The  incidents  and  traits  are 
of  the  highest  interest ;  and  if,  on  rigorous  comparison  with  other 
chronicles  and  historians,  such  as  M.  Meyer  invites,  the  poem  is 
found  to  be  a  trustworthy  authority,  this  episode  alone  earns  our 
lasting  gratitude.  The  last  portion  quoted  contains  the  concluding 
verses  on  the  death  of  the  aged  Regent,  and  how  the  news  was 
received  at  the  Court  of  France,  where  we  may  be  sure  it  must 
have  been  a  very  significant  political  event. 

Space  does  not  allow  of  our  doing  more  than  indicate  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  value  and  importance  of  this  new  con- 
tribution to  our  history  rest.  Competent  English  scholars  will  no 
doubt  examine  them  thoroughly,  for  it  cannot  now  be  neglected  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  poem  may  soon  be  put  into  print, 
in  an  English  dress  as  well  as  in  the  original,  so  as  to 
throw  it  open  to  all.  Himself  no  mean  follower  of  the  historic 
method,  as  well  as  a  distinguished  philologist  and  student  of  old 
French  literature,  M.  Paul  Meyer  has  not  yielded  to  a  pardonable 
enthusiasm  ;  but,  while  calmly  deducing  the  probable  origin  and 
authorship  of  the  work,  does  not  fail  to  see  where  anachronism  or 
inaccuracy  tends  to  weaken  its  value  in  the  earlier  portion.  Shortly 
put,  the  deductions  and  arguments  for  its  worth,  drawn  for  the  most 
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part  from  the  work  itself, result  as  follows:— that  this  history  iu  verse 
of  William  Marshall  was  drawu  up  at  the  expense  and  by  order  of 
bis  eldest  sod,  William  the  younger;  that  he  gave  money  to  John 
of  Erly  (in  Berkshire),  one  of  the  late  Marshall's  most  trusted 
servants  and  companions,  to  have  this  done ;  that  John  of  Erly 
furnished  the  bulk  of  the  material— probably  in  prose,  much  of  it  as 
an  eyewitness— from  the  beginning  of  John's  reign  ("  ce  que  ge  vi 
otbien  me  menbre,"  says  he);  that  the  actual  author  was  a  poet 
by  profession,  a  Court  poet,  who  supplemented  John  Erly's  in- 
formation from  other  sources,  he,  too,  having  been  an  eyewitness 
of  some  of  the  scenes  he  describes.  In  an  interesting  digression  on 
the  office  of  herald  in  early  times  it  is  shown  that  this  poet  was  also 
probably  a  herald,  who  thus  had  special  opportunities  of  know- 
ledge ;  the  conjecture  is  even  put  forth  that  ho  was  a  certain 
Henry  le  Norrois,  a  young  herald-at-arms  mentioned  in  an  early 
part  of  the  poem,  without,  however,  going  so  far  as  to  identify 
him  with  a  known  personage  of  that  name  of  the  reign  of  John. 
AVhoever  may  have  been  the  author,  he  was  no  young  writer ; 
possessed  of  the  art  of  composition  and  an  able  style,  he  is  care- 
ful in  the  use  of  his  materials ;  hinting  an  opinion,  but  seldom 
commenting ;  inventing  nothing,  frankly  saying  when  he  cannot 
lemember  or  is  not  sure  of  his  facts,  keeping  a  prudent  reserve 
•when  speaking  of  some  circumstances  the  reverse  of  honourable  to 
high  personages.  This  last  characteristic  is  noticeable  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  disgrace  of  William  de  Braiose,  and  again  in  de- 
scribing the  demeanour  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  on  approaching 
hia  father's  dead  body : — 

E  si  vos  di  k'en  son  venir 
N'ont  semblant  de  joie  ne  d'ire, 
Ne  nuls  ne  vos  s.ivrcit  a  dire 
S'il  out  en  li  jdie  ou  tristesce, 
Desconfort,  corot  ne  Icece  ; 
Mais  devant  le  cors  s'arestut 
Une  piece. 

Then  the  •writer  goes  on  to  say  that  Richard  called  William  Marshall. 
Here  he  relates  what  took  place  visibly,  without  attempting  to 
■ascribe  feelings  or  motives.  Who  was  this  poet-historian,  Entrlish  or 
Trench?  To  this  the  reply  at  present  is  that,  though  very 
English  in  feeling,  he  was  not  English  by  birth,  but  probably 
from  Normandy ;  further  examination  of  linguistic  questions  started 
•by  the  poem  may  throw  light  upon  this  point. 

The  comparison  of  events  narrated  helps,  as  usual,  to  fix  the 
-date  when  the  work,  or  most  of  it,  was  written.  William 
Marshall  died  in  12 19,  and  this  monument  to  his  memory  having 
fceen  ordered  by  his  son,  it  was  not  begun  before  that  year.  We 
■may  infer  that  the  greater  part,  as  far  as  line  14,928,  was  written 
lefore  i22i,froma  certain  mention  of  Hugh  Bigot,  who,  it  is 
known  from  the  Close  Rolls,  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  on 
May  I,  1221.  Other  facts  narrow  the  descending  limits  of  date  to 
1231  ;  perhaps  it  may  even  be  proved  that  it  cannot  have  been 
composed  later  than  1225. 

Of  the  gain  to  early  t  rench  literature  it  is  not  needful  here  to 
speak  further ;  it  is  naturally  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  Frenchman  to 
put  such  a  writer  in  his  true  rank,  and  for  our  part  we  heartily 
rejoice  with  him.  We  shall  go  further,  and  say  that  we  believe 
English  historians  will  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  this  disinter- 
inent  of  a  precious  testimony  to  the  life  of  their  fathers  at  a  period 
•of  undying  interest,  the  period  of  the  Great  Charter — which  but 
for  him  might  have  kin  lor  untold  years  still  unheeded.  William 
Marshall  must  have  had  a  hand  in  drawing  up  the  Great  Charter 
itself,  and  any  fact  relating  to  the  story  of  tbat  document  is  as 
precious  as  a  nev?  fragment  of  Shakspeare.  This  is  one  of  the 
good  things  to  be  hoped  for  when  the  Cheltenham  manuscript 
•comes  to  be  published. 


CRUELTY. 

TWO  horrible  cases  have  lately  come  before  the  Courts  illus- 
trating the  shocking  cruelty  frequently — we  fear  it  might  be 
.said  habitually — practised  on  their  subordinates,  especially  on  the 
^boys  in  their  employ,  by  the  captains  and  mates  of  merchant 
■vessels.    In  the  first  the  captain  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  a 
icabin-boy  after  a  long  course  of  abominable  ill-treatment ;  in  the 
second,  a  boy  of  fifteen  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  the  mate  of  his 
ship  by  stabbing  him  in  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  passion  provoked  bv 
a  course  of  systematic  brutality  which  both  explained  and  justified 
the  verdict  and  recommendation  of  the  jury,  and  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  ttie  judge  of  one  mouth's  imprisonment.    In  delivering 
his  judgment,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  very  properly  took  occasion  to 
comment  in  severe  terms  on  "  the  many  cases  in  which  helpless 
children  are  subjected  to  heartless  cruelty  at  sea."    Nor  is  it  one 
of  the  least  signiticant  and  unpleasant  circumstances  of  these  un- 
happily very  common  cases,  that  the  helpless  victim  of  superior 
force  never  receives  any  sympathy  or  aid  from  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
■who  gaze  with  stolid  apathy  on  his  sutl'erings,  if  they  do  not  even 
take  an  active  part  in  the  infliction.    It  has  been  said  that  all 
■cruelty  springs  from  callousness  or  vindictiveness,  and  that  the 
two  kinds  are  totally  distinct,  the  former  being  due  to  dulness  of 
imagination,  which  is  of  course  a  special  note  of  a  low  stage  of 
personal  or  social  development,  and  is  gradually  remedied  by  the 
advance  of  civilization,  while  the  latter  is  a  peculiarly  femi- 
nine attribute,  which  is  usually  found  in  passionate  natures, 
or  in  oppressed  and  slavish  communities.  And  this  is  true  enough, 
as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  both  kinds  of  cruelty  are  often,  if  we 


mistake  not,  combined  more  or  less  in  the  same  person.  Certainly 
a  vindictive  disposition  may  also  be  a  tender  one,  while  brutality 
and  tenderness  are  incompatible.  But  there  is  generally  in  such 
coarse  and  brutal  rulBans  as  the  merchant  captains  to  whom 
reference  has  been  made  an  element  of  stupid  vindictiveness  which 
helps  to  hound  them  on  against  the  possibly  lazy  or  half-rebellious 
victims  of  their  insolent  tyranny.  That  ordinary  forms  of  cruelty 
diminish  with  the  growth  of  insight  and  sympathy  fostered  by  a 
higher  cultivation  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  vice  of  cruelty 
does  not  therefore  disappear.  And  it  is  clear,  whatever  explana- 
tions of  "our  fallen  nature"  theologians  or  others  may  prefer  to 
give,  and  whether  or  not  we  like  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  it 
has  somehow  a  very  real  existence  as  a  constituent  element  of  • 
human  nature,  and  often  crops  out  in  individuals  and  societies 
where  its  presence  would  «  ijriori  hardly  have  been  expected.  It 
is  not  merely  the  pleasure  in  inflicting  pain,  mental  or  bodily,  to 
which  a  man  of  the  genius  of  Napoleon  was  by  no  means  insen- 
sible, and  which  might  perhaps  be  plausibly  explained  or  ex- 
plained away  as  a  subtle  indulgence  of  the  love  of  power  felt  by 
a  child  in  crushing  flies  or  torturing  cats.  That,  indeed, 
would  be  a  sufficiently  unamiable  characteristic ;  but  that 
is  not  all.  No  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  habits  and 
sports  of  children  can  doubt  that  an  actual  feeling  of  pleasure 
in  watching  the  pain  of  sentient  creatures,  whether  human  beings 
or  animals,  is  not  uncommon  ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  confined  to 
children,  though  the  culture  and  social  obligations  of  maturer 
years  tend  necessarily  to  control  the  force  and  still  more  to  limit 
the  indulgence  of  the  sentiment.  But  there  can  be  no  question, 
as  Bishop  Butler  has  pointed  out,  that  indiflerence  to  sutl'ering 
witnessed  without  any  attempt  to  relieve  it,  even  if  at  first  it  was 
witnessed  without  satisfaction  or  with  genuine  repugnance,  is  a 
habit  tbat  grows  rapidly  on  the  mind  ;  and  indifference  iu  such 
cases  easily  slides  into  enjoyment.  The  experiences  of  the  Roman 
amphitheatre  would  alone  suffice  to  prove  that  such  spectacles 
exert  a  sort  of  hideous  fascination  on  those  who  have  become 
used  to  them,  and  that  this  equally  holds  good  whether  the  sen- 
tient victims  are  human  beings  or  not.  Hence  Plutarch  not  only 
denounced  the  gladiatorial  show,  like  Seneca,  with  passionate 
indignation  as  brutalizing  and  detestable,  but  also  condemned 
the  contests  of  wild  beasts  in  the  Colosseum,  on  the  ground  that 
we  should  have  a  bond  of  sympathy  with  all  sentient  beings, 
and  that  the  sight  of  their  blood  or  suffering  is  in  itself  essentially 
depraving  to  the  mind. 

This  matter  indeed  of  the  games  of  the  Roman  Colosseum, 
which  according  to  Juvenal  had  become  as  much  necessaries  of 
life  to  the  people  as  their  daily  bread,  supplies  of  itself  a  most  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  particular  phase  of  human  nature 
with  which  we  are  concerned.  That  in  an  advanced  period  of 
material  civilization  spectacles  whereof  the  one  grand  interest 
consisted  in  the  elaborate  and  wholesale  torture  and  carnage 
of  men  and  animals  should  not  only  have  been  tolerated 
with  scarcely  a  protest  for  centuries,  but  should  liave  formed 
the  chief  and  indispensable  amusement  of  both  sexes  and  all 
classes  of  the  population  including  the  highest — this  appears 
at  first  sight  to  modern  thinkers  a  moral  fact  almost  incre- 
dible in  its  atrocity.  And  so  firm  moreover  was  their  hold  on 
popular  sympathy  that  they  lasted  long  at'ter  the  conversion  of 
the  Empire  to  Christianity.  Constantine,  to  be  sure,  i.^sued  an 
edict  suppressing  the  gladiatorial  shows,  but  it  was  sulliired  to 
remain  a  dead  letter,  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  a  century  later, 
when  the  Asiatic  monk  Telemachus  leapt  into  tlie  arena  and 
separated  the  combatants  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life — he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  indignant  spectators — that  these  games 
were  finally  abolished.  Something  may  be  due  to  the  religious 
origin  of  the  custom,  which  is  commonly  alleged  to  have  sprung 
out  of  a  rite  of  human  sacrifice  offered  at  the  tombs  of  great 
men,  though  some  scholars,  like  Mommsen,  deny  the  existence 
of  human  sacrifice  at  Rome.  Later  on  motives  of  policy 
conspired  to  sustain  the  practice,  both  as  a  means  of  keeping  up 
the  military  spirit  of  the  people  and  as  offering  the  sole  opportunity 
under  a  despotic  emperor  for  the  thousands  of  citizens  then 
assembled  in  presence  of  their  sovereign  and  his  ministers 
to  present  petitions  and  make  known  their  grievances.  Still 
these  explanations  do  not  carry  us  very  far.  Theatrical 
entertainments  such  as  the  Greeks  delighted  in  would  have 
answered  the  latter  purpose  at  least  quite  as  well,  but  for 
appreciating  such  refined  amusements  these  ghastly  orgies  of 
blood  quite  unfitted  the  Roman  populace.  And  it  is  a  curious 
fact  noted  by  a  distinguished  modern  writer  that,  as  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  vice  which  might  appear  to  have  no  mutual  con- 
nexion do  yet  act  and  react  on  one  another,  so  here  the  intense 
craviug  after  excitement  engendered  and  gratified  by  gladiatorial 
combats  served  to  stimulate  the  taste  for  such  orgies  of  sensuality 
as  are  described  by  historians  like  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  And 
hence  not  only  was  Hercules  burnt  on  the  stage,  not  in  effigy 
but  iu  the  person  of  a  condemned  criminal,  but  the  deeds  of 
gods  and  heroes  were  represeuted,  as  Juvenal  says,  to  the  life. 
Nor  can  it  be  questioned — and  it  is  chiefly  in  order  to  illus-  , 
trate  that  terrible  lesson  that  we  have  referred  to  the  subject  . 
here — that  the  gladiatorial  shows  betrayed  not  merely  in- 
difference to  human  suffering,  but  that  capacity  for  a  real 
and  keen  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  sufi'ering,  as  such, 
which  many  are  loth  for  the  credit  of  human  nature  to 
admit.  Suetonius,  for  instance,  tells  us  that  it  was  the  special 
delight  of  Claudius  to  watch  the  faces  of  the  expiring  gladiators, 
as  he  had  come  to  take  a  kind  of  artistic  pleasure  in  observing  the 
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variations  of  their  ag'ouy.  ITeli oirabalus  and  Galerius  .  used  to 
regale  tlieruselvos  ■while  at  table  with  the  spectacle  of  animals 
devoured  by  wild  beasts ;  and  Lactantius  says  of  Galerius  that 
"  he  never  supped  without  human  blood."  And,  what  is  more 
horrible  still,  "  beautiful  eyes,  trembling  with  passion,  looked 
down  upon  the  fight,  and  the  noblest  ladies  in  liome,  even  the 
empress  herself,  had  been  known  to  crave  the  victor's  love."  A 
story  told  by  St.  Augustine  exhibits  the  ghastly  fascination  of  the 
spectacle.  A  Christian  friend  of  his  had  somehow  been  drawn 
into  the  amphitheatre,  which  Christians  were  strictly  forbidden  to 
enter,  and  resolved  to  guard  against  the  temptation  to  sinful  enjoy- 
ment by  keeping  his  eyes  closed ;  a  sudden  cry  led  him  to  look  up, 
and  he  was  unable  to  withdraw  his  gaze  again. 

If  it  shocks  us  to  find  among  a  highly  civilized  people  this 
national  consecration  of  cruelty,  it  is  perhaps  more  startling  still 
to  learn  that  with  a  few  exceptions  the  novelists  and  philosophers 
of  the  day  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  it.  The  refined  and 
gentle-hearted  Cicero  calmly  observes  that  some  men  think  these 
spectacles  cruel  and  inhuman,  but  that  to  make  this  use  of 
criminals  is  really  to  present  .to  the  eye  an  excellent  discipline 
against  suHeving  and  denth.  Juvenal's  aristocratic  feelings  were 
outraged  at  the  Roman  nobility  condescending  to  act  as  gladia- 
tors ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  spectacle  in  itself 
oflended  him.  Seneca  and  Plutarch,  as  we  pointed  out  before, 
adopt  a  very  different  tone,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  ordered  the 
gladiators  to  fight  with  blunted  swords,  as  he  also  ordered  that 
no  rope-dancers  should  perform  without  a  net  or  a  mattress  being 
spread  beneath  them.  i»ut  such  rare  and  honourable  exceptions 
only  help  to  prove  the  rule.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France 
a  sj'irit  very  like  that  of  the  worst  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
evoked,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  in  both  cases  the  grossest  in- 
humanity was  sometimes  found  united  with  afiectiou  for  animals 
— that  is,  for  pet  animals.  Fournier  was  devoted  to  a  squirrel, 
Gouthon  to  his  spaniel,  and  Marat  kept  doves.  But  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  these  particular  affections  indicated  any 
general  tenjper  of  mercy  towards  animals  more  than  towards  man- 
kind. Evt  n  the  most  bloodthirsty  monsters  may  have  a  sincere 
partiality  for  their  own  belongings,  paramour  or  friend  or  child. 
It  is  not  clear  that  the  Marshal  de  Itetz,  the  hisiorical  original 
of  Blucb  ard,  whose  nameless  atrocities  might  have  caused  Nero 
to  blus.i,  was  wholly  devoid  of  such  feelings.  But  whether  we 
choose  to  regard  cruelty,  chiefly  or  essentially,  as  an  acquired 
habit,  or  as  an  evil  iustinct  springing  from  "  the  fault  and 
corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man" — and  that  is  a  question 
not  easy  to  determine,  and  too  vast  to  be  entered  upon  here — it 
seems  at  h  as-t  pretty  certain  that  there  is  some  truth  in  both  views 
of  the  subji  ct.  Civilization,  if  it  tends  to  exorcise  or  restrain  the 
coarse  brutality  which  is  bred  of  mere  stupid  insouciance,  and  lack 
of  imagination  and  power  of  sympathy,  has  yet  in  various 
■ways  actually  promoted  and  intensified  cruelty  as  it  has  pro- 
moted other  vices  which  savages  have  learnt  from  thpir  con- 
querors. There  are  various  forms  of  cruelty,  artistic,  scientific, 
relifiious — of  which  the  Roman  amphitheatre  suggests  a  con- 
spicuous example — which  postulate  and  presuppose  a  highly 
advanced  stage  of  social  and  material  civilization.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  aruue,  as  ingenious  theorists  have  done,  that  it  is 
simply  the  cliild  of  civilization  under  some  evil  misguidance  of 
selfish  or  fanatical  passion  is  to  ignore  plain  fact.'*  of  history  and 
of  every-(l  ly  experience  which  bear  melancholy  witness  to  a  cruel 
instinct  deeply  ingrained  in  human  nature,  and  notably  in  child 
nature,  so  that  it  has  been  seriously  questioned  "  whether  any  one 
ever  met  with  a  really  kind  child."  That  is  a  hard  saying,  but  ex- 
perience proves  that  kindness  as  distinguished  from  personal 
affection,  which  is  quite  another  thing,  does  not  generally  come  by 
spontaneous  f^rowlh  so  much  as  by  reflection  and  the  cultivation 
of  a  larger  sympathy.  No  boy  could  well  exhibit  more  passionate 
aflections  than  Byron,  if  we  may  trust  the  testimony  of  his  later 
correspondence,  but  there  are  well-authenticated  stories  of  his 
bullying  propensities  in  his  school  days  which  do  not  permit  us  to 
acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  deliberate  cruelty.  It  may  not  be 
pleasant  to  make  such  a  confession,  but  the  vice  is  unquestionably 
commoner  and  less  easih'  eradicated  both  in  individuals  and 
communities,  not  at  all  excepting  civilized  communities,  than 
our  self-complacency  is  at  all  willing  to  admit. 


THE  ST.  GOTHARD  TUNNEL, 

THERE  are  no  feasts  without  skeletons ;  but  the  skeleton  at 
the  many  banquets  by  which  Switzerland,  Italj',  and 
Germany  have  been  rather  aggressively  celebrating  the  opening  of 
the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  could  never  have  been  guessed  if  its 
presence  had  not  been  authoritatively  asserted.  "  All  the 
nationalities  wonder,''  we  are  told,  "  at  the  scant  notice  taken  by 
England  of  the  St.  Gothard  route."  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
wonder  of  the  nationalities  is  slightly  exaggerated,  for  even  Special 
Correspondents  are  not  infallible.  A  too  enthusiastic  gentleman 
on  this  very  occasion  took  for  a  compliment  to  England  as  the 
"mother  of  railway  engineering"  what  seems  to  have  been  in 
reality  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  performance  of  the  Swiss 
National  Anthem.  Besides,  the  complaint  is  not  only  surprising 
■but  ill-founded.  English  newspapers  have,  indeed,  had  something 
else  to  occupy  themselves  with  besides  the  passage  of  many  dectti-ated 
personages  from  Lucerne  to  Milan  under,  instead  of  over,  the  St, 
Gothard,  and  the  amiable  gesticulations  by  which  Germany  and 


Italy,  swearing  eternal  amity  to  each  other,  swear  at  the  same 
time  eternal  enmity  to  France.  Yet  the  subject  can  hardlv  be 
said  to  have  been  neglected.  The  exacting  Briton  at  his  breakfast 
table  has  had  full  accounts  of  all  the  performances ;  accounts 
descending  to  such  miuutite  as  that  when  an  Italian  Minister,  who, 
regardless  of  his  successors,  was  good  enough  to  begin  for  the 
benefit  of  the  assembled  company  an  elaborate  history  of  the 
undertaking,  was  mildly  reminded  by  the  Chairman  that  other 
people  were  waiting  to  speak,  an  excitable  subject  of  King 
Humbert  shouted,  "  The  Italian  Minister  is  being  interrupted!" 
whereupon  followed  great  excitement — an  excellent  presage  of  the 
durability  of  the  present  cardial  understanding  between  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland.  We  have  heard  all  this  with  patience; 
we  have  been  informed  of  the  interesting  particulars  of  the  various 
entertainments.  It  seems  that  at  one  banquet  at  Lugano  "  young 
mountain  Ilebes  "  glided  about  presenting  bouquets  and  "  fre- 
quently receiving  kisses  in  return,"  which  shows  that  the  race  of 
the  late  Mr.  Longfellow's  heroine  in  Excelsioi-,  who  made  such 
very  liberal  offers  to  prevent  the  ungrammatical  man  from  rushing 
on  his  fate,  is  not  extinct.  We  bear  all  these  things ;  we  read 
about  the  "  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,"  which  was  doubtless 
highly  exciting  to  the  persons  who  clattered,  but  which,  like  the 
proceediugs  of  the  young  mountain  Hebes,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
particuhirly  cheerful  to  read  in  London.  And  yet  we  are 
accused  of  showing  scant  interest  in  the  new  route  to  Italy.  This 
is  surely  unreasonable  ;  but  reasonableness  is  not  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  the  population  of  the  country  where  the  chief  complaints 
seem  to  be  uttered.  Of  the  three  nationalities  said  to  be  astonished 
at  our  apathy,  Germany  is  not  much  wont  to  be  astonished 
at  anything ;  the  sensation  is  not  practical  enough.  As  for 
Switzerland,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Swiss  idiosyncrasy  and 
with  the  history  of  the  St.  Gothard  route  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  business-like  Swiss  are  much  more  likely  to  be  calculating 
whether  they  shall  lose  or  gain  by  the  rapid  passage  southwards, 
than  whether  the  eyes  of  England  are  fixed  on  the  entrance  of  the 
Tunnel  at  Goschenen. 

The  subject,  however,  has  not  really  escaped  notice  or- 
received  an  insufficient  share  of  it  in  England,  and  it  would 
be  a  mistake  if  it  had.  There  are  two  different  points  of 
view  from  which  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  demands  and  de- 
serves consideration.  The  first  is  partly  historical,  partly  geo- 
graphical, partly  commercial ;  the  second  is  political.  Without 
going  through  an  elaborate  comparison  of  mileages  there  is 
no  reason  to  dispute  the  assertion  tbat  the  new  route  is  really 
the  shortest  from  the  North  to  the  South  of  Europe.  A  glance  at 
the  map  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  while  the  Mont  Cenis  railway 
takes  the  semicircle  of  the  Alps  too  far  on  one  side  of  the  arc,  the 
Brenner  and  Semmering  lines  take  it  too  far  on  the  other.  The 
St.  Gothard  route  pierces  it  nearly  at  the  crown,  and  connects, 
itself  tolerably  close  to  its  beginning  with  railway  routes  leading 
directly  from  every  capital  on  the  Continent.  Considering  the 
early  date  at  which  the  most  direct  lines  of  communication  are 
usually  discovered  by  commerce  or  by  war,  it  is  perhaps  surprising 
that  the  St.  Gothard  should  be  unheard  of  before  the  fourteenth 
century.  But  there  are  reasons  for  this,  as  for  most  things.  In 
the  first  place,  the  old  pass  route  is  somewhat  higher  than 
most  of  the  other  passes,  much  steeper,  more  exposed,  and  more 
infested  with  snow.  In  the  second,  its  northern  access  is  less 
direct  and  more  apparently  obstructed  than  almost  any  other. 
It  so  happens,  too,  that  no  very  lofty  summit,  such  as  often  guides 
travellers  to  a  neighbouring  col,  occurs  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  St.  Gothard.  It  was,  therefore,  very  little  used 
till  within  the  last  century,  and  it  is  not  much  more  than  half  a 
century  since  there  was  a  regular  carriage  road  made  across  it. 
But  once  made  it  has  always  been  a  favourite,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  such,  owing  to  its  remarkable  attractions,  both  of  history 
and  of  scenery,  on  both  sides  of  the  range.  The  most  famous  .and 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Switzerland  proper  are  immediately  to 
the  north  of  Goschenen.  The  most  famous  and  most  beautiful 
parts  of  Italian  Switzerland  and  Northern  Italy  lie  to  the  south  of 
Airolo.  The  mere  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  first  important 
junction  to  the  north  is  Lucerne  and  the  first  to  the  south  Milan 
is  sufficient  to  show  this.  The  traveller  southwards,  after  leaving 
Lucerne,  coasts  the  famous  lakes  of  Zug  and  the  Forest 
Cantons,  passes  through  all  the  legendary  land  of  Tell, 
halts  at  Altdorf,  and  then  plunges  into  the  valley  of  the  Reuss, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  all  Alpine  gorges.  The  upper 
parts  of  that  valley  he  does  not  indeed  see,  because  he  turns  aside, 
striking  through  the  bowels  of  the  hills  at  Giischeuen,  But  when 
he  comes  out  again  at  Airolo,  the  Ticino  valley,  which  receives 
him,  hardly  yields  to  that  which  he  has  left  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain  beyond  some  nine  miles  of  tunnel.  The  Val 
Leventina  (the  name  of  which  is  said  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
its  eastern  direction,  but  much  with  Lcnvinen,  "  avalanches  ")  takes 
him  to  Bellinzona,  and  there  he  is  at  once  at  the  head  of  the 
great  sub-Alpine  lake  system.  Locarno  and  Lake  Maggiore  are 
on  his  right ;  Lugano  and  its  lake  (which  he  crosses)  immediately 
in  front ;  Como  itself  but  a  stage  beyond ;  and  from  Como  a 
short  run  brings  him  to  Milan.  The  whole  distance  from  Lucerne 
to  the  Lombard  capital  is  less  as  the  crow  flies  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  and  probably  no  journey  of  the  same  length  in  the 
world  brings  the  traveller  into  contact  with  more  natural  beauty 
and  greater  abundance  of  historical  memories. 

This  is  the  ornamental  part  of  the  matter,  to  which  let  all  justice 
be  done.  But  if  the  three  nationalities  absolutely  insist  on 
England  taking  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  it,  they  must  excuse 
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Eiisriislimen  for  reinarldng  tliat  the  insistauce  which  has  heen 
made  on  the  political  aspect  of  the  all'air  is  wliat  claims  iirst 
attention.  That  aspect  has,  indeed,  no  direct  hearing  on  England. 
If  the  Italians  see  their  advantage  in  maintaining  a  crushing  weight 
of  taxation  for  military  purposes  in  order  to  strengthen  Germany, 
and  frantically  applaud  the  affectionate  expressions  of  Pripce 
Bismarck's  familiars  to  the  effect  that  "entre  nous,  c'est  pour 
toujours,"  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  Englishmen  to  object. 
England  and  Germany  have  at  present  no  very  definite  subjects  of 
probable  rivalry ;  and  the  solidarity  of  the  three  central  European 
Powers,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria,  is  more  likely  than  anything 
else  to  keep  the  other  two  Powers  at  each  extremity  of  the 
Continent  in  check,  and  so  maintain  the  whole  in  equipoise.  The 
wise  traditional  policy  of  England  is  to  fight  hard  for  her  own 
hand  when  it  is  necessary  ;  and,  when  it  is  not  necessary,  to  let 
other  people  fight  out  their  quarrels  as  they  please.  But  it  would 
be  idle  to  conceal  or  to  neglect  the  fact  that  this  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel  has  been  conceived,  carried  out,  and  opened  in  a  thoroughly 
bellicose  and  aggressive  spirit.  It  is  openly  given  out  as  a 
blow  to  France,  not  merely  commercially,  but  politically.  There 
is  even  in  it  a  certain  element  of  rivalry  with  Austria  which 
possesses  and  commands  the  Alpine  routes  to  the  East.  It 
may,  indeed,  suggest  itself  to  the  observer  that  the  neutrality 
of  Switzerland  is  somewhat  overlooked  in  this  effusive  embrace 
between  Italy  and  Germany,  and  that  a  patriotic  Swiss  might  read 
between  the  lines  of  Herr  von  Keudell's  blandishments  a  sugges- 
tion that  Switzerland  ought  to  be  either  Italian  or  German.  But 
still,  such  as  it  is,  the  new  route  is  the  most  direct  and  the  least 
interrupted  link  between  Italy  and  a  country  invasions  from  which 
were  not  always  looked  upon  south  of  the  Alps  with  unmixed 
delight.  Why  the  Italians  should  rejoice  in  thus  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  Germany  is,  it  may  be  repeated,  a  problem 
which  must  puzzle  anybody  to  answer.  There  is  no  accounting 
for  tastes  in  such  matters.  It  may  be  pique  about  Tunis  ;  and  it  may 
be  that  the  Italians  have,  since  they  came  into  national  being, 
been  so  accustomed  to  fishing  in  troubled  waters  that  they 
cannot  resign  themselves  to  abstention  from  that  occasion- 
ally profitable  but  rather  hazardous  sport.  It  is  certain  that, 
supposing  the  alliance  to  last  and  Switzerland  to  be  overawed  or 
collusive,  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  enormously  increases  the  ofien- 
eive  and  defensive  strength  of  the  allies.  Alterations  in  the  con- 
ditions in  modern  war  have  given  the  advantage  not  so  much  to 
the  absolutely  biggest  battalions  as  to  the  battalions  which  can  be 
thrown  on  the  weakest  spot  with  the  greatest  quickness.  The 
junction  of  Italy  and  Germany,  supposing  it  to  be  permanent  and 
uninterrupted,  enables  a  strategist  in  Berlin  to  take  his  choice  of 
two  wide  districts,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable 
interval,  for  attacking  France.  He  may  make  a  feint  against  the 
south,  and  fling  all  his  strength  on  the  north,  or  vice  versa,  just  as 
he  chooses.  It  is  true  that  the  French  have  been  by  no  means 
blind  to  the  danger,  and  have  fortified  first  and  second  lines 
of  defence  beyond  the  Southern  Alps  as  carefully  as  on  the 
line  of  the  Meuse.  But  still  the  advantage  remains.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  direct  advantage  in  attacking  France  by  land 
is  not  the  only  one  of  the  new  union.  The  ports  of  Italy  and 
her  formidable  fleet  are  put  much  more  closely  and  directly  at 
the  disposal  of  the  dominant  member  of  the  alliance,  and  for  the 
first  time  for  long  it  becomes  possible  for  Germany  to  operate  in 
the  Mediterranean  without  the  tedious  journey  round.  All  these 
things  quite  account  for  the  eloquence  and  politeness  of  Ilerr  von 
Keudell.  Whether  they  account  for  the  answering  enthusiasm  of 
the  Italians  and  for  the  complacency  of  the  Swiss  is,  as  has  been 
partly  hinted,  altogether  another  matter.  For  England  the  im- 
portant thing  is,  of  course,  simply  to  take  note  of  these  things 
and  remember  them.  They  are  exactly  the  things  which  English 
foreign  policy  is  perpetually  apt  to  forget  nowadays,  though  it  once 
was  well  enough  aware  of  them.  Meanwhile,  the  personally-con- 
ducted will  rejoice,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  get  from  London  to 
Milan  (it  is  said)  in  at  least  three  or  four  hours  less  time  than  at 
present ;  a.  weighty  matter. 


GREAT  PAUL. 

THE  whole  subject  of  bells  and  bell-ringers,  of  chimes  and 
carillons,  has  been  well  discussed  of  late.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  general  public  views  the  increase  of  bell-ringing 
with  enthusiasm.  There  are,  say  the  grumblers,  noises  enouah 
and  to  spare  in  London  without  the  jangling  of  church  bells, 
but  it  may  be  retorted  that  a  noise  or  two  more  or  less  cannot 
matter  much.  In  the  comparative  quiet  of  a  Belgian  town  the  con- 
stant ringing  may  become  wearisome,  the  more  so  as,  owing  to  the 
system  on  which  the  hours  and  quarters  are  struck,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  stranger  to  make  out  what  o'clock  it  is,  and  every  one 
of  whom  he  inquires  gives  him  a  different  account.  In  the  silent 
and  deserted  streets  of  such  old-world  places  as  Bruges,  the 
chimes  seem  never  to  cease,  and  are  a  positive  annoyance  to 
dyspeptic  tourists.  Paulinus  of  Nola  becomes  an  object  of  loathiniT 
lather  than  of  veneration  for  his  famous  invention,  to  any  one 
■who  has  the  misfortune  to  live  very  near  a  harsh  peal ;  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  very  few  are  so  delicately  harmonized  as  to 
be  quite  in  tiine.  Fewer  still  are  rung  in  correct  time,  and  it 
may  bo  questioned  whether  the  monotonous  repetition  of  hymn 
tunes,  rung  out  of  time,  is  a  service  of  praise.  Certainly  it  is  i 
the  cause  of  considerable  friction,  to  say  the  least,  in  houses  not 


sufficiently  remote  from  the  sound.  The  verse  inscribed  on  the 
bell  of  St.  Mary's  at  Oxford  should  bo  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  or  some  other  legible  character,  in  every  belfry — "  Keepe 
tyme  in  anye  case."  To  some  minds,  too,  there  is  a  certain 
melancholy  even  in  the  sound  of  so-called  joy  bells.  The  passing- 
bell  has  ia  London  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Old  Ghauncey 
says  of  it  that  it  is  a  laudable  course  that  "  when  any  sick  person 
lay  drawing  on,  a  bell  should  toll  to  give  notice  to  the  neighbours 
that  they  might  pray  for  the  d3dng  party."  The  passing-bell 
now  denotes  that  all  is  over ;  it  was  not  till  Hood's  hero  was 
dead  that  "  they  ran  and  told  the  sexton,  and  the  sexton  toll'd  tho 
bell."  Paul  Ilentzner,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  reports  of  the 
English  that  "  they  are  vastly  fond  of  great  noises  that  fill  the 
air,  such  as  firing  of  cannon,  beating  of  drums,  and  the  ringing  of 
bells,  so  that  it  is  common  for  a  number  of  them  that  have  got  a 
glass  in  their  heads  to  get  up  into  some  bell  ry  and  ring  bells  for  hours 
together  for  the  sake  of  exercise."  We  may  be  thankful  we  do  not 
live  under  such  a  dispensation  ;  even  "  a  glass  in  their  heads  " 
would  not  drive  modern  roughs  into  the  belfry.  Bacon 
seems  to  have  shared  the  popular  belief  that  "great  ringing  of 
bells  in  populous  cities  hath  chased  away  thunder  " ;  but  Fuller 
judiciously  observes  that  "abbey  steeples,  though  quilted  with 
bells  almost  cap-ii-jni,  were  not  proof  against  the  sword  of  God's 
lightning."  There  were,  however,  no  bells  in  the  great  steeple  of 
Old  St.  Paul's.  A  bellry  was  attached  to  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  near  Paul's  Cross  and  the  entrance  to  Cheapside,  and  the 
four  bells  were  hung  in  it  which  Henry  VIII.  lost  to  Sir  Miles 
Partridge  at  a  game  of  dice.  That  Sir  Miles  lived  to  be  hanged 
was  thought  but  the  natural  consequence  of  his  sacrilege ;  and  the 
whole  story  may  be  true,  though  the  inquiring  mind  may  question 
Henry's  right  to  dispose  of  the  bells,  and  may  also  wonder  what 
Sir  Miles  could  want  them  for.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
he  hung  them  elsewhere;  perhaps  he  melted  them  down ;  but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  their  fate,  for  amongst  them  was 
the  great  and  ancient  bell  by  which  the  citizens  were  summoned 
from  time  immemorial  to  assemble  in  their  folkmote.  It  was  upon 
no  more  formal  summons  that  they  came  together  to  elect  Edward 
or  William  or  Stephen  to  the  Crown.  The  references  to  it  in 
ancient  records  are  innumerable,  and  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
able  to  rouse  the  citizens  more  readily  than  its  sound.  They 
immediately  rushed  through  the  market-place  to  their  meeting- 
ground,  where,  assembled  in  the  open  air,  they  gave  their  opinions 
on  the  matters  submitted  to  them  from  the  platform,  which 
eventually  grew  into  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's  Cross.  Their  loud 
"  Ya  !  ya ! is  noticed  by  contemporary  writers.  Folkmotes  are 
things  of  the  past  in  the  London  that  now  is;  but  if  the  new 
bell  could  keep  the  citizens  in  town  on  Sunday,  we  might  hear 
less  of  church  destructiop. 

The  journey  of  the  great  bell  cast  at  Messrs.  Taylor's  at  Lough- 
borough for  St.  Paul's  was  safely  finished  before  eight  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning,  but  its  short  passage  from  the  waggon  on  which 
it  arrived  to  its  place  in  the  belfry  took  many  hours.  The  re- 
sources of  modern  science  make  such  a  task  easy,  if  slow  ;  but  the 
journey  by  road,  even  though  the  motive  power  employed  was  a 
steam-engine,  has  an  old-fashioned  air  about  it.  The  largest  of  the 
old  bells  of  St.  Paul's  was  cast  in  1716  by  Richard  Phelps  at  White- 
chapel,  who  has  inscribed  his  name  and  the  date  on  it;  but  the  rate  of 
its  progress  to  the  clock  tower  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noted.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  new  htW  will  be  sounded  more  often  than 
the  old  one.  A  few  of  us  may  have  heard  its  hoarse  note,  but 
very  few.  The  death  of  a  Lord  Mayor  during  his  year  of  oflice 
has  not  occurred  for  more  than  a  hundred  years — namely,  since 
William  Beckford  died  in  1770.  The  last  bishop  for  whom  it 
sounded,  although  when  he  died  he  was  no  longer  incum- 
bent of  the  see  of  London,  was  Bishop  Blomtield.  The  only  other 
occasions  on  which  the  great  bell  is  rung  are  the  deaths  and  funerals 
of  the  Deans  and  of  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  It  is  usually 
said — and  the  mistake  is  perpetuated  by  Cunningham — that  this 
bell  was  cast  from  the  metal  of  one  still  older,  "  Great  Tom  of 
Westminster."  But  "  Great  Tom "  has  disappeared.  After 
William  III.  gave  it  to  Wren  for  St.  Pauls,  it  was  re-cast,  but 
some  visitors  trying  experiments  broke  it  by  striking  it  with  an 
iron  hammer.  It  was  not  taken  down,  however,  till  Phelps's  new 
bell  was  ready  to  hang  in  its  place.  The  great  weight  of'the  bell 
now  finished  will  severely  try  the  strength  of  the  tower  in  which 
it  is  hung.  Until  now  the  chime  of  St.  Paul's  contained  nothing 
heavier  than  five  tons;  but  the  new  arrival,  with  its  appurtenances, 
weighs  four  times  as  much.  The  old  bell  measured  6  feet  10 
inches  across  the  mouth,  the  new  one  measures  upwards  of  ten  feet. 
It  is,  in  fact,  among  the  great  bells  of  the  world,  being  nearly 
twice  as  heavy  as  the  hirgest  at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  which  weighs 
only  about  eight  tons.  The  great  bell  at  Moscow  has  never  been 
hung,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  very  useless  mass  of  metal,  if  indeed  it  is 
not  cracked  ;  but  it  is  believed  to  weigh  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  tons.  It  is  mounted  on  a  kind  of  platform,  and 
serves  as  a  roof  to  a  chapel,  being  some  thirty  feet  in 
diameter.  The  largest  bell  in  actual  use  is  also  at  Moscow, 
and  weighs,  it  is  said,  nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty  tons. 
These  weights  completely  overshadow  anything  else  in  the 
world,  the  nearest  being  in  China,  where  the  great  Pekin 
bell  is  said  to  weigh  upwards  of  fifty  tons.  But  in  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  Russia  as  aforesaid,  Great  Paul  has  very  few 
rivals.  The  bells  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  and  those  of  Vienna 
and  Olmiitz  only  exceeding  it  in  actual  weight  of  metal — that  is, 
j  if  they  have  been  accurately  measured  at  seventeen  tons.  There  is 
I  some  doubt  about  the  great  twenty-lour-ton  bell  lately  cast  for 
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Cologne.  Weifrlit  and  size,  bowever,  <ire  only  one  way  of 
measuring  a  bell.  Strength  of  sound  is  a  far  Letter  criterion,  and 
that  we  must  look  forward  to  knowing  shortly.  If  it  could  be 
heard  four  or  live  miles  oil'  while  on  the  ground  at  Loughborough, 
we  may  expect  to  hear  it  much  further  when  it  is  properly  placed 
in  its  steeple  on  the  hill  of  St.  Paul's.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
to  avoid  a  certain  feeling  of  misgiving.  We  all  remember  how  soon 
Big  Ben,  though  cast  with  the  choicest  art,  was  cracked  ;  and  we 
cannot  help  fearing  for  the  stability  of  the  belfry.  True,  Wren 
was  a  builder  for  all  time.  He  knew  how  to  make  even  a  light  and 
airv-looking  structure  really  strong,  and  to  bind  the  parts  together 
so  that  they  should  all  support  one  another;  but  not  only  is  twenty 
tons  a  tremendous  weight  to  suspend  in  any  tower,  but  the  vibra- 
tion caused  by  the  ringing  of  such  a  mass  of  metal  will  be  very 
great. 

So  far  we  have  not  been  very  fortunate  in  great  bells,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  Great  Paul  will  not  crack.  Bow  bells  will 
be  wholly  eclipsed,  iu  noise  at  least,  if  not  in  sweetness.  "  The 
bells  of  London  town  "  will  become  once  more  fixmous.  Some 
future  Whittington  may  hear  them  far  away  in  the  country,  and 
feel  himself  stirred  to  action  by  religion,  perhaps,  or  by  ambition, 
as  in  the  older  case.  We  trust  tlie  citizens  will  enjoy  the  sound 
of  their  new  toy,  and  that,  as  it  is  to  be  hung  within  walls,  and 
not  in  the  open  part  of  the  tower,  it  may  not  be  found  too  loud, 
row  that  wood  and  asphalte  have  deadened  so  much  of  the  old 
din  of  the  London  streets.  If  the  learned  John  Drabicius  is  cor- 
rectly reported,  he  spent  four  hundred  pages  of  a  book  on  the 
celestial  state  to  prove  that  the  blest  will  be  continually  employed 
in  bell-ringing.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  accustom  our  ears  to 
them  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  may  iind  their 
new  neighbour  rather  a  nuisance,  especially  if  Great  Paul  is  rung 
on  week-days.  A  few  people  still  live  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
and  if  they  do  not  like  bells  they  are  to  be  pitied.  Perhaps  some- 
thing will  now  be  done  for  Big  Ben.  Public  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  subject.  It  is  a  reproach  to  English  bell-foanders. 
If  Great  Paul  survives  uncracked  for  more  than  a  few  months,  the 
possibility  of  making  a  suitable  bell  for  the  clock-tower  at  West- 
minster will  have  been  demonstrated. 


TRADE  PEOSPECTS. 


THE  dulness  in  trade  which  set  in  with  the  beginning  of 
the  year  has  lasted  longer  than  was  expected,  and  there 
is  still  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  people  in  business  as 
to  whether  it  is  now  drawing  to  an  end.  The  better  opinion 
seems  to  us  to  be  that  a  period  of  activity  has  actually  set  iu  ;  but 
very  many  good  authorities  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
volume  of  trade  is  iu  reality  not  increasing,  and  that  the  profitable- 
ness of  the  trade  being  done  is  less  than  it  was  twelve  months  ago. 
As  regards  the  profitableness,  nobody  manifestly  can  judge.  It  is 
a  fair  inference,  however,  that  if  the  amount  of  business  done  is 
increasing,  the  profits  must  be  fairly  good ;  for  though  people 
may  continue  a  business  which  is  not  profitable  in  the  hope  that 
by  and  by  times  will  mend,  they  hardly  would  increase  their 
expenditure  if  they  made  nothing  thereby.  The  important  ques- 
tion, then,  is  as  to  the  quantity  of  business  done,  and  those  who 
maintain  that  it  is  not  augmenting  point  to  the  fact  that  bills  con- 
tinue scarce  in  the  money  market.  But  there  appears  to  us  to  be 
a  fallacy  in  this  argument.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  during 
the  past  seven  years  a  very  great  decrease  has  taken  place  in  the 
amount  of  bills  in  circulation.  We  all  have  learned  from  the 
investigations  that  followed  the  f\iilure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank  that  a  system  for  manufacturing  accommodation  bills  on  a 
great  scale  was  kept  up  by  that  institution,  and  that  with  its  fall 
these  bills  disappeared.  And  we  remember  also  from  the  Collie 
failure  and  other  incidents  of  the  like  kind  that  the  same  system 
of  manufacturing  accommodation  bills  had  been  carried  on 
in  other  quarters  to  a  very  large  extent.  But  the  disappear- 
ance of  these  accommodation  bills  is  certainly  no  indication 
of  bad  trade.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evidence  that  trade 
is  sounder  now  than  it  was  then.  As  long  as  these  bills 
were  in  existence  they  enabled  insolvent  traders  to  compete  with 
solvent  traders.  They  thus  kept  down  the  legitimate  profits  of 
business,  and  they  threatened  to  bring  the  whole  trade  of  this 
country  with  the  East  to  a  standstill,  since  people  really  possessed 
of  means  could  not  permanently  go  on  trading  without  pront; 
while  the  insolvent  firms  referred  to  sold  goods  for  any  price  they 
might  fetch,  the  object  being  not  to  realize  profits  on  the  trade, 
but  to  keep  going  concerns  which  at  every  moment  threatened  to 
stop.  Further,  the  extension  of  telegraphs  has  caused  a  great 
revolution  in  business.  In  the  old  times,  every  trading  transaction 
between  this  country  and  the  East,  Australia,  and  America, 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  bill ;  but  now  payments  are  made  to  | 
a  very  large  extent  by  means  nf  telegraphic  transfers.  That  is  . 
to  say,  if  the  agent  of  a  Manchester  house  in  Bombay,  for  instance,  I 
wishes  to  transmit  money  to  England,  he  pays  the  money  into  a  | 
bank  in  Bombay,  and  directs  the  bank  to  order  by  telegraph  the 
money  to  be  paid  iu  London  immediateh'.  There  is  no  commercial 
bill  created  in  this  case,  and  every  day  the  substitution  of  tele- 
graphic transfers  for  bills  is  extending.  Here,  again,  the  decrease  in 
bills  is  no  evidence  of  a  decrease  in  trade — quiie  the  contrary ;  for 
the  greater  facilities  that  are  given  to  traders  must  tend  to  develop 
business.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  last  year  and  the 
year  before  there  was  a  large  manufacture  of  what  may  fairly  be 


called  accommodation  bills  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
great  speculation  on  the  Paris  Bourse,  and,  indeed,  upon  our  own 
Stuck  Exchange  also.  Many  firms  of  good  standing,  which  do  not 
take  deposits,  are  in  the  habit  of  lending  largely  upon 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  on  the  Paris  Bourse  ;  and  those  firms, 
when  the  demand  for  loans  exceeds  what  their  own  resources 
can  supply,  raise  the  money  by  means  of  bills.  When  specufatioa 
falls  away,  these  bills  are  no  longer  manufactured.  But  here,  again, 
it  will  be  seen,  the  decrease  of  bills  is  no  evidence  of  a  decrease  in 
trade.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  people  in  the 
City,  and  particularly  bankers,  who  argue  that  trade  must  be 
declining  because  bills  continue  so  scarce,  are  mistaken  ;  that  ther 
are  arguing  from  a  state  of  things  which  has  ceased  to  exist,  and 
that  in  the  new  economy  bills  play  a  very  much  smaller  part  thaa 
they  did  only  a  few  years  ago. 

A  much  stronger  argument  in  support  of  the  view  which  we  are 
combating  is  the  state  of  some  of  the  most  important  industries  of 
the  country.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  cotton  trade  is  depressed, 
and  that  the  iron  trade  also  is  less  active  than  could  be  desired;, 
while  the  shipping  engaged  in  the  American  trade  is  also  less 
prosperous  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  But  the  cotton  trade  is  de- 
pressed solely  because  it  was  too  active  last  year  and  the  year 
before.  The  famines  that  succeeded  one  another  so  rapidly  ia 
India  had  reduced  the  spending  power  of  the  population,  and 
when  they  came  to  an  end  there  was  naturally  a  great  demand 
for  the  replenishment  of  native  wardrobes.  This  demand,  whichs 
was  perfectly  genuine,  led  to  great  activity  in  Lancashire,  and,  as 
always  happens,  the  thing  was  overdone.  Manufacturers,  thinking 
tliat  India  could  consume  everything  that  they  offered  for  sale, 
turned  out  more  goods  than  India  really  wanted ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, they  have  glutted  the  Indian  markets.  It  will 
take  some  time  before  this  over-supply  passes  into  consump- 
tion ;  but  it  is  only  a  block  that  we  witness,  not  any  real 
decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Indian  population, 
and  by  and  by  the  demand  for  Lancashire  goods  will  spring 
up  again.  In  the  meantime  the  demand  for  cotton  goods  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  is  fairly  good.  As  regards  the  iron  trade,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  growth  of  production  in  the  United  States 
has  been  very  rapid  ;  that  the  American  manufacturers  appear  ta 
be  able  to  supply  the  whole  demand  at  home,  and  consequently 
that  the  I']nglish  market  lacks  the  support  it  used  to  receive  from 
the  United  States.  But  the  consumption  here  at  home  is  growing,, 
and  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  demand  from  all  other  quarters. 
As  happened  with  the  cotton  trade,  the  demand  for  iron  that  arose 
in  the  autumn  of  1879  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  imparted 
an  unnatural  and  exaggerated  activity  to  the  iron  trade.  Works 
that  had  lain  idle  for  years  were  opened  again,  and  the  supply 
soon  exceeded  the  demand.  This  over-production  has  ever  since  kept 
ahead  of  the  consumption  ;  but  there  are  evidences  now  that  the 
consumption  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  trade  is  fairly  profit- 
able. The  iron  shipbuilding  trade  is  exceedingly  active,  and, 
indeed,  generally  speaking,  the  manufacturing  branches  of  the 
trade  are  all  good.  It  is  only  the  pig  iron  trade  which  is  dull, 
and  even  in  it  a  considerable  business  is  being  done  ;  while  there- 
are  some  grounds  for  believing  that  the  near  future  will  see  a 
decided  improvement.  The  state  of  the  shipping  engaged  in  the 
American  trade,  again,  is  owing  to  exceptional  circumstancss. 
The  failure  of  the  crops  throughout  the  United  States  last  year 
was  greater  than  was  believed  at  the  time.  There  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  a  very  great  falling  oft"  in  the  exports  of  all  kinds 
from  the  United  States,  and  thus  there  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient traffic  for  the  immense  fleet  engaged  in  trade  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States.  Freights,  therefore,  hav& 
fallen  ;  but  the  prospects  now  are  of  a  very  large  harvest  this  year, 
and  with  large  exports  freights  will  again  rise  and  the  shipping 
will  be  fully  employed.  Outside  these  three  trades  all  the  evidenca 
before  us  tends  to  prove  that  there  is  a  very  large  business 
being  done.  There  is  an  absence  of  speculation,  no  doubt,  which 
is  not  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  and  there  is  perhaps  a  less 
go-ahead  spirit  than  might  be  expected  under  all  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  hand-to-mouth  trade  is  good  and  the  profits  are 
fair. 

Against  the  unfavourable  symptoms  we  have  been  considering 
there  are  many  highly  favourable  ones.  In  the  first  place,  money  is 
exceedingly  cheap.  Ever  since  the  crisis  in  Paris  subsided,  the 
interest  charged  for  the  use  of  money  has  been  f  alling  away,  until 
this  week  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  in  London  for 
three  months'  bank  bills  little,  if  at  all,  exceeds  two  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  the  prospect  is  that  for  some  time  to  come  the  rate- 
will  tend  downwards  rather  than  upwards.  The  great  failura 
in  the  crops  in  the  United  States  last  year,  the  check  thereby 
put  on  all  sorts  of  public  works,  more  particularly  on  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  and  the  contraction  of  trade  that  followed, 
have  led  to  a  return  of  currency  from  the  interior  to  New  York, 
where  the  value  of  money  has  fallen  very  greath',  and,  indeed, 
idle  money  has  accumulated  iu  very  large  amounts.  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  have  become  indebted  to  Europe,  since 
thej'  have  no  longer  those  great  supplies  of  raw  material  to  send  tt> 
Europe  which  they  had  sold  in  such  immense  amounts  to  us 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years  ;  consequently  tbey  have 
had  to  thip  huge  sums  of  gold,  and  the  appearances  now  are 
that  these  shipu^ents  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come. 
This  export  of  gold  from  the  United  States  has  tended  to  lower 
the  value  of  money  in  Europe  even  more  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  fallen,  and  seems  to  promise  cheap  money  for 
soaae  time  to  come.    This  cheapness  of  money  is  highly  favour- 
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able  to  all  eDfraged.  iu  business.  It  enables  tbetn  to  obtain 
the  accommodation  they  require  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and 
thus  to  embark  iu  any  enterprise  which  promises  to  be  profitable. 
Further,  prices  and  wages  still  continue  low,  which  is  another 
circumstance  most  favourable  to  trade  ;  and,  lastly,  appear- 
ances now  seem  to  ensure  us  against  political  disturbance 
upon  the  Continent;  while  the  absence  of  speculation,  either  in 
stocks  or  in  commodities,  is  likewise  favourable  to  the  legitimate 
trader.  VVe  should  expect,  then,  a  steady  growth  of  trade  under 
these  conditions ;  and  accordingly  we  are  informed  by  those  who 
are  in  the  best  position  to  judge  that  trade,  in  fact,  is  expanding, 
:iot  only  at  home,  but  all  over  the  Continent.  Bankers  who 
lave  business  connexions  with  all  parts  of  Europe  say  that  their 
business  is  augmenting  ;  and  here  at  home,  also,  it  is  stated  that 
the  cheques  drawn  for  legitimate  commercial  purposes  have  in- 
creased both  in  number  and  in  amount,  as  compared  with  twelve 
months  ago ;  and  the  statements  of  bankers  in  these  respects  are 
borne  out  by  such  statistics  as  are  available.  Thus  seventeen 
«f  the  principal  British  aud  Irish  railways  so  far  this  year  show  an 
increase  of  307,000^.  in  their  receipts  from  goods  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  Clearing-IIouse  returns, 
again,  show  increases  in  every  week  since  the  middle  of  March 
except  two,  although  the  Stock  Exchange  settling  days  show  de- 
creases in  every  case  but  one ;  in  other  words,  while  speculation 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  decreased,  and  con.sequently  has  led 
to  a  decrease  in  the  payments  made  through  the  medium  of  the 
Clearing  House,  the  payments  made  on  other  than  the  Stock 
Exchange  settling  days  have  increased  so  much  that  on  a  balance 
the  increase  is  very  large.  And  the  Manchester  Bankers'  Clearing 
House  shows  increases  iu  every  week  since  the  begiuuing  of  April. 
It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  Revenue  returns  still  show  no 
elasticity  :  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  now 
only  with  the  course  of  trade  during  the  past  few  week.^,  and  that 
cannot  yet  have  had  an  eliect  upon  the  Revenue  returns. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES.— IV. 

AMONG  pictures  hitherto  unnoticed  in  these  columns  in  the 
present  show  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  we  may  call  atten- 
tion, starting  with  the  West  Gallery,  to  Mr.  Mark  Fisher's 
Spring-Time "  (22),  a  charming  landscape,  painted  with  Mr. 
Fisher's  accustomed  feeling  and  skill — a  phrase  which  seems, 
perhaps,  conventional  enough  by  way  of  introduction  to  a  perform- 
ance of  true  merit,  but  which  in  this  connexion  has,  as  those 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Fisher's  work  will  recognize,  a  meaning  of 
its  own.  Miss  Dorothy  Tennant's  "  The  Siren  "  (23)  is,  perhaps, 
better  painted  than  drawn.  Mr.  H.  Moore's  "  Dirtj-  ^V'eather 
in  the  Channel ''  (24),  clever  as  it  is,  is  not  one  of  the 
painter's  happiest  eli'orts;  and  Mr.  Paget,  in  his  "Odysseus" 
(26),  which  seems  to  owe  not  a  little,  as  far  as  the  drawing 
is  concerned,  to  Flaxraan,  has,  perhaps,  gone  a  little  beyond 
his  strength.  The  conception  is  good,  but  the  execution  "  leaves  to 
be  desired."  The  colouring  is  somewhat  staring,  crude,  and  unsatis- 
factory. Nor  is  it  possible  to  be  wholly  satisfied  with  Mr.Macbeth's 
"Playmates"  (28),  a  picture  of  which  the  effect  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  the  dog,  and  with  which  neither  lovers  of  dogs  nor 
lovers  of  painting  are  likely  to  be  completely  pleased.  "  Passing 
"the  Bridge  "  (32)  is  well  described  in  Mr.  Blackburn's  Orosvenor 
iWfs  as  "  one  of  Mr.  Morris's  sentimental  landscapes'';  and  one 
can  only  be  sorry  that  Mr.  Morris  should  be  content  to  reproduce, 
"with  such  slight  variations,  a  subject  of  which  we  have  had  per- 
haps enough  from  a  painter  who,  we  may  hope,  is  capable  of 
higher  efibrts  and  performances.  Next  to  this  is  an  admirable 
river  picture  by  Mr.  Keeley  Ilalswelle  (33),  in  which  the  artist 
has  caught,  with  singular  happiness,  the  feeling  of  a  certain  phase 
of  Thames  eil'ect.  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  picture  (36),  suggested  by 
a  passage  in  the  Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam,  is  perhaps  more 
ambitious  than  happy ;  and  one  regrets  this  the  more  when  one 
looks  at  Mr.  Crane's  charming  bits  of  landscape  in  the  East  Gallerv. 
Mr.  Prinsep's  portrait  of  "  A  Mother  and  Daughter  "  (39)  is,  to  our 
thinking,  among  the  best  things  that  Mr.Prinsep  has  done.  The  work 
is  at  once  strong  and  graceful,  and  is  painted  in  an  unaffected  and  yet 
effective  method,  in  which  the  avoidance  both  of  a  splashy  and 
a  finikin  style  might  be  noted  with  advantage  by  many  young  and 
by  some  established  portrait-painters.  Mr.  Gregory's  "  The 
Signal"  (41)  has  a  look  of  carelessness,  which  may,  however,  be 
due  to  a  mistaken  striving  after  bold  effect,  and  it  is  agreeable  to 
turn  from  it  to  Mr.  Boughton's  subdued  and  attractive,  natural 
and  careful,  picture,  "  The  Weeders  of  the  Pavement— A  Grass- 
grown  Port,  North  Holland "  (45),  which  conveys  exactly  the 
dead-alive,  yet  not  unpleasing,  aspect  which  is  a  natural  at- 
tribute of  the  dead  cities.  Mr.  Lathangue's  "  Study  in  a  Boat- 
Building  Yard  on  the  French  Coast"  (46)  is  full  of  cleverness 
and  brightness,  and  Mr.  Whistler's  absurdly  named  "  Harmony 
in  Flesh-Colour  and  Pink — Mrs.  H.  B.  Meux  "  (48)  is  so 
clever  as  to  make  one  regret  its  deliberate  eccentricity.  Mr. 
Julian  Story's  "The  Entombment"  (51)  is  a  work  which 
lias  considerable  merits  both  in  drawing  and  painting,  but,  like 
M.  de  Munkacsy's  equally  clever,  or  even  more  clever,  picture 
of  "  Christ  before  Pilate,"  now  being  exhibited  in  Conduit  Street, 
it  fails  to  approach  the  poetical  dignity  which  the  subject 
demands.  M.  de  Munkacsy's  picture  is  aided  by  the  art  displayed 
in  the  subordinate  groups  ("  though,"  it  may  fairly  be  said,  "  that's 
not  much  "),  but  his  central  figure  is  hopelessly  below  the  required 


mark  in  face,  pose,  and  expression.  Mr.  Story  has  set  himself, 
in  one  sense,  a  more  dilficult,  in  another  a  more  easy,  task. 
He  has  to  show  us  a  dead,  not  a  living,  face,  but  in 
the  rendering  of  that  face  and  in  the  figure  belonging  to  it 
he  has  to  exhibit  all  that  M.  de  Munkacsy  has  failed  to  reach. 
He  has  no  extraneous  groupings  to  aid  or  embarrass  him  ;  all  de- 
pends upon  the  one  small  group  and  its  surroundings.  In  one 
way  his  effort  is  superior  to  M.  de  Munkacsy's ;  in  that  the 
attention  is  of  necessity  fixed  upon  the  one  important  thing,  and 
that  the  landscape  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
subject.  Mr.  Story  thus  avoids  tiio  charge  of  undertaking  to 
represent  a  thing  which  demands  the  highest  power,  and  succeed- 
ing only  in  claiming  applause  for  his  rendering  of  comparatively 
trivial  accompaniments  to  it.  One  may  note  a  certainty  and  con- 
centration of  aim  in  Mr.  Story's  picture  which  lead  us  to  think 
that  it  is  far  more  likely  that  he  may  one  day  succeed  in  paint- 
ing a  satisfactory  picture  of  this  sort  than  that  M.  de  Munkacsy 
will  so  succeed.  Of  Mr.  Watts's  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(63),  we  can  only  say,  taking  a  liberty  with  grammar,  "  non 
ragionam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa.  '  Perhaps,  however,  it  might 
be  as  well  not  to  give  even  a  fleeting  look  at  a  work  unworthy  of 
the  subject  and  of  the  artist.  Coming  to  the  end  of  the  gallery, 
we  may  call  attention  to  Mr.  Frank  Dicey's  "  Kitty's  Friend  " 
(93),  to  Mr.  Clausen's  "The  Gleaners"  (97),  and  to  Lady 
Lindsay's  "  A  Winter  Posy  "  (98). 

In  the  East  Gallery  there  is  a  fine  and  origin'>l  picture,  "  The 
Dove  that  returned  not  again  "  (124),  by  Mr.  Watts,  which,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  has  been  seen  on  a  former  occasion  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  in  which  both  the  idea  and  the  execution 
are  poetical  and  striking.  There  are  also  a  charming  "  Evening  " 
(i  17),  by  Mr.  Mark  Fisher ;  and  a  far  less  charming  "Evening 
■Tide  "  (i2i),  by  Mr.  0.  E.  Holloway,  in  which  the  painter  seems 
to  have  been  led  away  by  a  vain  desire  for  prismatic  effects.  Mr. 
Weguelin's  two  pictures  (130,  159)  are  clever,  but  hardly  up  to 
the  painter's  best  level.  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  "  Dunstanborough 
Castle,  coast  of  Northumberland  "  (133),  is  a  bold  and  original 
landscape,  which  is  full  of  good  and  careful  work.  "A  Venetian 
Interior"  (135),  by  Mr.  Sargent,  the  dashing  and  accomplished 
painter  of  a  picture  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
is  one  of  three  or  four  small  pictures  which  he  exhibits  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery.  His  work  here  is  extremely  clever,  and 
we  use  the  word  extremely  as  indicating  at  once  a  danger  and  a 
merit.  The  danger  is  of  falling  too  much  into  the  tricks  of  a  par- 
ticular school,  of  which  the  influence  will  be  recognized  by  allstudents 
of  modern  French  art.  But  it  is  probable  that  a  painter  strong 
enough  to  execute  the  portrait  which  Mr.  Sargent  exhibits  in  the 
Royal  Academy  will  also  be  strong  enough  to  avoid  any  charge  of 
mere  imitation  in  any  serious  work  which  he  may  undertake.  A 
more  direct  and  less  excusable  case  of  imitation  is  found  in  Mr. 
Lathangue's  "A  Study"  (176),  which  cannot  but  remind,  agree- 
ably or  disagreeabl^v,  people  who  see  it  of  certain  work  by  M. 
Bastien  Lepage;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  instance  of  a  picture 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  influence  of  another  painter, 
but  in  which  that  influence  has  been  turned  to  the  very  best  and 
happiest  account,  is  Mr.  David  Carr's  fine  and  strong  landscape, 
"Chff  Ploughing  "  (174).  In  Mrs.  Alma-Tadema's  "Granny's 
Needle  "(163)  there  is  a  charming  quaintness.  Amongst  the 
portraits  in  this  room  the  first  mention  is  due  to  Mr.  Herkomer's 
"  Lorenz  Herkomer "  (173),  in  which  the  simplicity  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  subject  and  of  the  painting  seem  to  go  hand  in 
hand.  Mr.  ^^'atts'3  "Cardinal  Manning"  (168)  is  a  fine  work, 
but  there  is  a  certain  weakness  in  the  painting  of  the  red  robe. 
Mr.  Pellegrini's  "A  Link  with  the  Past"  (183)  is  full  of  clever 
perception  and  execution ;  and  this  and  another  portrait  in  the 
Third  Room  by  the  same  painter  (215)  show  that  Mr.  Pellegrini 
as  a  portrait- painter  is  steadily  ridding  himself  of  the  difficulties 
which  cannot  but  be  in  the  way  of  an  artist  whose  first  successes 
have  been  made  in  the  field  of  caricature.  Mr.  H.  Moore's  "  After 
a  Storm — Calm  "  (179)  is  perhaps  the  best  picture  which  the  artist 
shows  this  year,  and  in  it  one  may  note  especially  the  fine  eff'ect 
of  the  sky  reflection  in  the  advancing  waves.  To  Mr.  Crane's  clever 
studies  in  body  colour  (193,  199)  we  have  already  referred. 
Mr.  Hallo,  in  his  "  Judith"  (196),  has  chosen  a  difiicult  subject, 
and  has  treated  it  with  considerable  insight  and  force.  In  the  Third 
Room  we  have  Mr.  Pellegrini's  clever  portrait  already  mentioned, 
and  another  equally  clever  one  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  (226),  and  also 
a  thoroughly  charming  picture  by  Miss  A.  L.  Robinson, "  Florentine 
Mother  and  Child  "  (222),  which  is  charged  with  that  fine  sense 
which  can  find  beauty  in  commonplace  things  without  seeming  to 
dig  it  out  willy-nilly.  Mr.  Pollock's  study,  "  In  Auvergne,  Early 
Morning  ■' (217),  bears  traces  of  French  teaching  and  influence. 
It  is  slight  iu  execution,  and  aff'ects  to  be  suggestive  rather 
than  complete,  both  in  draughtsmanship  and  colour,  but  the 
painter's  impression  of  the  scone  is  marked  by  freshness  and 
directness  of  observation.  Mr.  McLure  Hamilton's  "The  New 
Coat"  (216),  which  hangs  close  to  this,  is  a  very  clever  study 
after  Fortuny ;  and  Mr.  Wyclift'e  Taylor's  "  Tiger,  tiger  burning 
bright "  (206)  is  a  work  thoroughly  good  in  conception,  and 
only  somewhat  deficient  in  completeness  of  execution. 
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THE  GERMAN  OPERA. 

IT  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  tlie  public  li.as  not  bad  a  good 
opportunity  all'orded  it  this  season  to  form  some  judgment  upon 
the  works  of  llerr  Ivicbard  Wagner.  Having  begun  with  the  rather 
severer  dcse  of  the  JtiiKj  des  Aihehnif/s,  we  have  now  before  us 
the  series  of  performances,  under  the  direction  of  Ilerren  Franke 
and  Polliui,  at  Drary  Lane  Theatre.  These,  though  not  exclu- 
sive! devoted  to  Wagner,  may  be  said  to  consist  principally  of 
that  composer's  operas;  for,  out  of  seven  representations,  two 
only — the  Fichlio  of  Beethoven  and  the  Eurijanthc  of  Weber — do 
not  come  under  that  category.  For  the  two  exceptions  we  are 
grateful ;  for  Ilerr  AV'agner  is  too  prone  to  mistake  simple  decla- 
mation for  singing,  and  has,  we  think,  unfortunately  persuaded 
some  of  the  singers  themselves  that  bis  view  is  the  correct  one. 
The  object  of  the  Directors  of  these  performances  appears  rather 
to  show  the  opera-going  public  what  the  German  opera  is  than 
especially  to  introduce  new  works  by  Herr  Wagner  to  its  con- 
sideration. Two  new  works,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  are 
indeed  announced,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  produced  ;  and 
we  have  at  present  to  speak  of  operas  which  have  been  already 
given  in  England  with  more  or  less  success. 

It  was  well  that  the  Directors  should  have  chosen  a  work  so 
■well  known  here  as  Lohengrin  to  begin  their  season  with  ;  for 
Iiohemirin  may  be  said  to  be  the  opera  on  which  Ilerr  Wagner's 
English  reputation  principally  rests.  The  part  of  Elsa  has  received 
attention  Ironi  such  singers  as  Mme.  Nilsson  and  Mrae.  Albani, 
and  it  would  bediflicult,  as  we  think,  to  give  better  interpretations 
than  have  already  been  accorded  by  these  two  artists.  We  have 
had  representations  of  Lohcwjrin  in  Italian  and  in  English,  and  we 
have  even  heard  it  under  the  masterly  conductorship  of  Ilerr 
Kicbter  before,  though — and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  most  important 
point — not  with  his  excellent  picked  orchestra.  The  great  feature 
of  the  performance  on  Thursday  week  was  undoubtedly  the 
playing  of  the  wonderful  band  Ilerr  Richter  conducts;  and  in 
speaking  of  this  it  is  hard  to  indicate  the  parts  which 
"were  especially  striking,  so  uniformly  good  was  the  render- 
ing of  the  whole  work.  In  the  introduction  and  in  the 
entr'acte  to  the  third  act,  Herr  liichter  showed  bow  be  could 
control  his  orchestra,  though  to  some  people  a  little  more 
moderation  as  far  as  the  brass  was  concerned  would  have  been 
more  pleasing.  Of  the  singers,  the  two  most  worthy  of  re- 
mark were  Frau  Rosa  Sucher,  who  took  the  part  of  ISlsa,  and 
Herr  H.  Winkelmann,  who  was  Lohengrin.  Frau  Sucher's  Elsa 
does  not  strike  us  as  diR'ering  in  any  important  degree  from  the 
impersonations  we  are  already  accustomed  to  at  the  hands  of 
Mesdames  Nilsson  and  Albani,  and  indeed  we  might  almost  say 
that  we  had  seen  better  Elsas  on  the  Italian  stage  than  hers.  She 
is,  however,  a  singer  and  actor  of  much  power,  and  does  not  fail  to 
make  good  use  of  her  talents.  Particularly  commendable  was 
her  meeting  with  Lohengrin  in  the  first  act,  and  also  the  scene 
■when  she  demands  bis  name  in  the  third  act ;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  she  missed  some  good  points  in  the  scene  which 
closes  the  opera.  Frau  Sucher  sings  very  charmingly,  and  has  not 
yet  been  persuaded  to  forego  singing  for  simple  declamation, 
which  is  the  prevalent  fault  of  German  opera-singers.  Herr 
"Winkelmann  was,  we  fear,  suffering  from  a  cold,  bis  voice  sound- 
ing at  first  as  if  he  sang  with  an  etfort.  In  declamatory 
passages  Herr  Winkelmann  is  especially  strong,  and  although  he 
gave  the  "  Swan  Song  "  in  the  first  act,  and  that  one  in  the  third 
act  beginning  "  Athmest  du  nicht  mit  mir  die  siissen  DLifte  ? " 
with  considerable  efi'ect,  his  voice  lacked  that  refinement  which 
we  are-  accustomed  to  associate  with  cantabile  style.  Of  his  acting 
■we  can  speak  in  high  praise,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  he 
adopts  the  same  action  in  his  fight  with  Telramund  which  sorely 
exercised  the  minds  of  some  critics  when  Herr  Scbott  first  in- 
troduced it  at  the  performance  of  Lohemjriyi  in  English,  under 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa.  W'e  still  think,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the  time, 
that  it  is  much  more  consistent  with  the  supernatural  character 
of  the  hero  that  he  should  by  simply  raising  his  sword 
strike  down  his  adversary,  than  that  he  should  dance  round 
the  stage,  and  perform  a  feat  of  impossible  fencing  worthy 
only  of  a  Christmas  pantomime.  The  Ortrud  of  Frau  Garso- 
Dely,  who  has  a  fine  voice  and  considerable  dramatic  power, 
•was  well  conceived  and  deserves  great  praise,  whilst  Herr 
Dr.  E.  Kraus  distinguished  himself  in  the  thankless  part  of 
Telramund.  Herr  Noldechen  declaimed  the  Herald's  part  with 
Tigour,  and  Ilerr  Koegel  played  King  Henry  the  Fowler.  The 
chorus,  which  has  been  selected  from  various  opera  houses  in 
Germany,  but  principally,  we  understand,  from  Hamburg,  pre- 
sented a  pleasing  contrast  to  those  which  we  have  listened  to  of 
late  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  and  Her  Majesty's,  in  that  they 
sang  correctly  and  acted  with  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence. 

J)er  Fiiiijmde  Hollander  was  the  opera  chosen  for  the  second 
performance  on  Saturday  last.  As  with  Lohemjrin,  the  orchestra 
absorbed,  with  few  exceptions,  the  principal  interest,  although  the 
performance  was  more  open  to  criticism  than  that  of  the  other 
opera.  Frau  Sucher,  however,  as  Senta,  gave  a  remarkably  good 
rendering  of  her  part,  and  her  singing  of  the  ballad  and  subsequent 
duet  with  the  Dutchman  prove  her  to  be  a  singer  and  actress  of 
great  power.  The  Dutchman  was  Herr  E.  Gura,  who  was  evi- 
dently suft'ering  from  indisposition,  judging  by  his  voice,  and  his 
nervousness  at  times  made  itself  apparent  in  his  acting,  which 
showed  an  excess  of  storminess.  Herr  Wolff  sang  the  part  of  Erik 
with  considerable  success,  and  Herr  Ehrke  was  a  sufficiently  burly 
Dalaud;  whilst  Friiulein  Schefsky's  Mary  and  Herr  Landau's  , 


Steersman  were  creditable  performances.  The  chorus  on  this 
occasion  showed  a  certain  unsteadiness,  which  may  have  arisen 
from  want  of  sufficient  rehearsal ;  but  the  general  impression  of 
the  performance  of  the  opera  leaves  it  an  open  question  whether 
Ilerr  Franke's  company,  with  a  little  more  care  in  details,  would 
not  be  able  to  give  us  a  better  representation  at  some  future  time. 

Last  Tuesday  the  opera  was  Tannhduser.  Again  the  interest 
centred  in  the  orchestra,  although  Frau  Sucher  and  Herr  Gura 
acted  and  sang  with  great  success.  Frau  Sucher,  as  Elizabeth, 
sang  with  a  refinement  of  vocalization  which  stood  out  in  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  declamatory  style  of  Herr  Winkelmann,  who  acted 
Tannhiiuser,  and  showed  a  falling  off  in  his  acting,  as  far  as  the 
first  two  acts  were  concerned.  In  the  third  act,  however,  his  relation 
of  his  journey  to  Romeand  the  curse  pronounced  uponhimfor  having 
entered  the  Venusberg  were  very  finely  given.  We  understand  this 
singer  has  been  chosen  to  create  the  part  of  "  Parsifal,"  in  Herr 
Wagner's  new  opera  of  that  name,  and  if  declamatory  powers  and 
forcible  acting  are  required  the  choice  is  perhaps  a  wise  one. 
Perhaps  the  part  which  deserves  most  praise  at  this  performance 
was  that  of  Wolfram,  which  fell  to  Herr  E.  Gura,  who  showed 
himself  to  bs  a  careful  artist  and  powerful  actor.  It  is  to  his 
credit  also  that  he  cultivates  the  cantabile  style,  although  at  times 
he  can  declaim  with  vigour.  In  the  second  act  he  produced  a 
fine  effect  in  the  song  beginning  "  Blick  ich  umher  in  diesem  edlen 
Kreise,"  and  in  the  third  act  in  the  song  to  the  Evening  Star.  The 
one  blot  on  an  otherwise  good  performance  was  Ilerr  Koegel's 
singing  of  the  part  of  the  Landgraf.  He  seemed  to  be  over- 
weighted by  the  long  and  somewhat  tedious  utterances  he  had  to 
deliver,  and  we  suppose,  by  way  of  change,  Herr  Koegel 
once  or  twice  turned  his  back  upon  the  audience,  and  was 
consequently  inaudible.  He  took  the  opportunity  when  he  had 
to  remonstrate  with  Tannhiiuser,  who  is  about  to  go  away,  in 
the  first  act,  with  the  words  "  Nicht  doch  !  Der  Uns're  bist  du 
neu  geworden,"  to  produce  this  startling  effect  with  complete  suc- 
cess ;  for,  as  far  as  the  audience  were  concerned,  he  might  not  have 
opened  his  mouth  at  all.  Friiulein  Elise  Wiedermann  sang  the 
part  of  Venus  pleasingly,  and  Friiulein  M.  Hartmanu  sustained 
the  small  but  effective  part  of  the  Young  Shepherd  with  much 
credit ;  whilst  Herren  Landau,  Wolff,  Ehrke,  and  Ritter  divided 
the  labour  allotted  to  the  Minstrel  Knights  Walther,  Heinrich, 
Bitterolf,  and  Reinmarr  respectively,  Herren  Landau  and  Ehrke 
distinguishing  themselves  by  their  superior  declamation.  The 
singing  of  the  chorus  was  deserving  of  praise,  especially  in  the 
second  act  whilst  knights  and  ladies  are  ushered  into  the  great 
hall,  and  the  grouping  of  the  coryphees  in  the  Venusberg  was 
artistic  and  effective. 

From  Wagner  to  Beethoven  is  a  welcome  change,  and  all  who 
were  present  on  Wednesday  evening  to  hear  the  performance  ot 
Fidelia,  under  Herr  Richter,  must  rejoice  that  the  Directors  of  the 
German  Opera  at  Drury  Lane  have  not  limited  their  repertory 
to  the  representation  of  Herr  Wagner's  works  alone.  The  way  in 
which  the  orchestral  portions  of  the  work  were  given  might  be 
almost  described  as  perfect,  and  to  this  was  added  the  singing  of 
Friiulein  Therese  Malten,  a  dramatic  soprano  of  the  first  rank. 
With  a  voice  capable  of  rendering  the  difficult  music  written  for 
the  part,  Friiulein  Malten  possesses  that  dramatic  power  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  impersonation  of  Florestan's 
faithful  wife.  Even  with  the  marvellous  acting  of  Mme.  Titieus 
in  remembrance,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  artist  gives 
almost  as  good  a  rendering  of  the  part  as  her  great  predecessor, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  further  performances  of  Fidelia 
which  we  are  promised  will  confirm  our  opinion.  Especially  re- 
markable was  her  singing  of  the  aria  in  the  first  act,  beginning 
"  Komm,  Hofthung,  lass  den  letzten  Stern,"  and  in  the  grand  finale 
which  ends  the  act,  while  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  the  many  points 
of  excellence  in  both  her  singing  and  acting  during  the  pain- 
fully arduous  second  act.  The  scene  in  which  she  presents 
the  pistol  at  Pizarro  was  delivered  with  such  effect  as  to  elicit 
signs  of  the  heartiest  approval  from  an  otherwise  rather  cold  audi- 
ence, and  Friiulen  Malten  thoroughly  deserved  the  rounds  of 
applause  with  which  she  was  greeted  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 
Ilerr  Ehrke,  as  Rocca,  was  somewhat  tame,  and  seemed  as  if  he 
were  much  more  in  his  element  in  declaiming  Bitterolf's  part  in 
Tannhduser  than  as  the  soft-headed  gaoler.  Friiulein  W'iedermann 
sang  IMarzelline  very  gracefully  and  acted  with  much  sprightliness, 
her  altercations  with  Jaquino  being  exceedingly  comic.  Hen* 
Landau  was  a  sufficiently  stupid  Jaquino,  and  Dr.  Kraus  played 
Pizarro  with  credit,  whilst  the  small  part  of  the  minister  Fernando 
was  well  filled  by  Herr  E.  Gura.  For  the  first  time  for  a  long 
period  in  England  have  the  grand  choruses  in  this  opera  been 
efficiently  performed.  Very  great  praise  is  due  to  the  members 
of  the  choir  for  the  way  in  which  these  were  sung,  more  especi- 
ally with  reference  to  the  male  parts.  As  to  the  part  taken  by 
the  orchestra  we  have  already  spoken ;  but  we  may  add  a  word 
in  special  praise  of  the  rendering  of  the  great  Leonora  overture 
which  was  also  given  at  this  performance. 

After  all  is  said,  however,  the  German  opera  at  Drury  Lane 
must  chiefly  rest  its  chance  of  success  and  public  favour  upon  tha 
splendid  orchestra  and  its  conductor.  Were  it  not  for  this,  it 
is  within  the  region  of  possibility  that  the  performances  would 
have  fallen  flat ;  for,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Friiuleia 
Malten,  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  been  introduced  to  any  per- 
former of  e.xtraordinary  merit ;  and,  as  far  as  the  stage  manage- 
ment is  concerned,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 
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THE  DERBY. 

FEW  Eng-llslimen  consider  tliemselves  well  informed  unless 
they  know  the  name  of  the  first  favourite  for  the  Derby.  Even 
for  those  that  take  no  kind  of  interest  in  the  race,  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  dine  out  in  this  country  without  knowing  the  name  of 
the  leadino;  favourite  before  the  Derby,  or  the  name  of  the  winner 
after  it ;  but,  armed  with  this  information,  the  quietest  country 
curate  considers  himself  a  suitable  companion  for  the  fastest 
young  guardsman.  Before  the  late  Derby,  Bruce  was  the  name 
to  be  remembered.  This  colt  is  a  bay,  by  See-Saw,  out  of 
Carine.  From  the  first  time  that  he  appeared  in  public  as  a  two- 
vear-old,  it  was  generally  allowed  that  he  looked  like  what  is 
called  "a  Derby  colt."  Yet  he  had  his  detractors.  There  were 
critics  who  objected  to  bis  shoulders  as  being  slightly  heavj', 
and  heavy  shoulders  are  not  suited  to  a  course  like  that  of  the 
Derby.  Others,  again,  considered  the  appearance  of  his  hocks 
decidedly  suspicious,  and  some  people  took  exception  to  his  feet. 
The  colt  had  begun  his  racing  career  at  Ascot,  where  be  started  at 
12  to  I  for  the  Windsor  Castle  Stakes.  lie  won  the  race  by  a 
neck,  beating  eight  other  two-year-olds.  He  did  not  run  again  for 
a  couple  of  months,  and  then  he  was  made  first  favourite  for  the 
King  John  Stakes  at  Egham.  This  race  he  won  by  half  a  length, 
giving  weight  to  all  bis  opponents.  A  month  later  he  won  the 
Rous  Plate  for  two-year-olds  at  Doncaster,  giving  12  lbs.  to 
Fortunatus,  who  ran  second.  So  far  he  had  not  met  any  of  the 
best  public  performers  of  the  year ;  but  during  the  Newmarket 
Houghton  Meeting  he  was  brought  out  for  the  Criterion  Stakes  to 
oppose  the  two  famous  fillies  Nellie  and  St.  Marguerite,  who,  on  their 
best  form,  were  in  the  highest  class  of  two-year-olds  of  last  season. 
Much  as  Bruce  was  admired,  it  was  generally  thought  that  the 
fillies  of  the  year  were  better  than  the  colts,  and  Nellie  started 
first  favourite,  Bruce  being  second,  and  St,  Marguerite  third 
favourite.  Bruce  won  by  a  length,  and  thus  closed  his  first  season 
without  a  single  defeat.  About  a  fortnight  before  the  Derby 
there  was  a  report  that  he  had  pulled  up  lame  after  a  gallop ; 
but  his  backers  were  comforted  a  day  or  two  later  by  the  offers 
of  a  betting  agent  to  take  seventeen  thousand  and  a  half  to  five 
thousand  against  the  colt's  winning  the  race. 

It  very  commonly  happens  that  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand 
becomes  a  steady  first  favourite  for  the  Derby.  Two  things,  how- 
ever, lowered  Shotover,  the  winner  of  the  late  Two  Thousand,  in 
public  estimation.  The  first  was  her  sex.  As  two-year-olds,  fillies 
often  run  better  than  colts,  and  in  the  autumn  a  three-year-old 
filly  will  sometimes  win  all  before  her ;  but  backers  distrust  mares 
more  or  less  in  the  spring.  The  second  objection  to  Shotover  was 
that  she  li8.d  been  beaten  in  the  One  Thousand.  For  the  Two 
Thousand  10  to  i  had  been  laid  against  her,  and  then  she  had  won 
in  a  canter  by  a  couple  of  lengths,  beating  a  field  of  seventeen 
horses.  A  couple  of  days  later  the  long  odds  of  4  to  i  were 
laid  on  her  for  the  One  Thousand,  and  then  she  was 
beaten  by  St.  Marguerite,  Nellie  being  only  a  head  behind 
her.  Horses  that  win  when  long  odds  are  laid  against 
them,  and  lose  when  long  odds  are  laid  on  them,  are  seldom 
popular  among  backers.  Excuses  were  made  for  her  defeat  in 
the  One  Thousand  on  the  ground  that  the  stock  of  Hermit  are 
proverbial  for  a  dislike  to  over-work,  and  that  the  filly  had  not  got 
over  the  eilectsof  the  Wednesdays  race  when  she  was  brought  out 
for  the  One  Thousand  on  the  Friday.  Shotover  belongs  tj  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  but  a  great  Conservative  peer  also  hadarepre- 
sentative.  Quicklime,after  starting  at  22  to  i  for  the  Two  Thousand, 
had  run  second  to  Shotover,  being  four  lengths  in  front  of  Marden 
and  Pursebearer.  Quicklime,  by  Wenlock,  is  an  own  brother  to 
Limestone,  who,  although  not  quite  a  racehorse  of  the  first  class, 
ran  very  _well_  and  won  races  on  several  occasions  last  year. 
Wenlock  is  a  rising  sire,  and  many  racing  men  have  been  for  some 
time  expecting  to  see  one  of  his  stock  doing  great  things.  The 
Two  Thousand  was  Quicklime's  first  race,  and  to  run  second, 
when  scarcely  fit,  was  no  bad  performance.  The  critics  liked  his 
general  appearance;  but,  although  they  thought  him  very 
■wiry  and  well  shaped,  some  people  considered  him  too  narrow. 
One  thing,  at  any  rate,  was  very  certain— namely,  that,  if  he  should 
win,  the  victory  of  Lord  Bradford  would  be  most  popular. 

A  horse  of  very  dubious  position  in  the  betting  market  had 
been  the  American  champion  Gerald.  Sometimes  he  had  been 
first  favourite ;  at  others  it  was  said  that  he  would  not  start.  We 
referred  at  some  length  to  this  colt  in  our  notice  of  the  Two 
Thousand.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  broke  a  bloodvessel 
in  his  bead  a  few  days  before  that  race,  and  that  considerable 
sensation  was  caused  by  his  not  being  scratched  until  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  the  start.  Some  three  weeks  afterwards  a 
letter  was  published  by  his  trainer,  offering  an  explanation 
of  this  proceeding.  The  week  before  the  Derby  Gerald  went 
up  again  in  the  betting,  but  there  was  a  mystery  about  the 
horse  which  the  general  public  could  not  unravel.  The  touts 
said  that  he  was  not  galloping  as  much  as  he  ought  if  he  was 
to  start  in  perfect  training  lor  a  race  like  the  Derby.  It  was 
argued  in  reply  that,  being  a  light-framed  horse,  he  did  not  require 
much  work;  but  on  this  point  there  were  great  diversities  of  opinion. 
About  the  best  public  performer  among  the  horses  entered  for 
the  Derby  was  Lord  Falmouth's  filly,  Dutch  Oven.  Although  she 
could  not,  like  Bruce,  boast  of  having  won  every  race  for  which 
she  had  started,  her  two-year-old  career  had  been  exceptionally 
brilliant.  She  had  constantly  run  against  the  very  best  two-year- 
olds  of  the  season;  she  had  been  successful  nine  times  out  of 
twelve ;  and  she  had  won  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  pounds 


in  stakes.  But  her  preparation  had  been  sadly  interrupted  by 
illness,  and  it  was  feared  that  she  could  not  be  brought  to  the 
post  within  several  pounds  of  her  best  form.  It  was,  however,  a 
great  point  in  her  favour  that  she  would  be  ridden  by  Archer,  who 
would  certainly  get  every  ounce  out  of  her  between  the  start  and 
the  winning-post. 

When  a  large  price  is  refused  for  anything,  there  seems  to  be  a 
fate  against  it.  If  we  are  offered  several  hundred  pounds  for  a 
china  vase,  a  housemaid  is  certain  to  smash  it,  and  if  we  refuse  a 
high  price  for  our  best  hunter,  he  will  go  lame  the  next  day.  In 
the  Biennial  Stakes  at  the  Newmarket  Craven  Meeting  Kingdom 
had  shown  excellent  form,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  muscular 
horses  entered  for  the  Derby.  His  chance  was  so  much  fancied 
that  only  5^  was  laid  against  him,  4^  being  laid  against  Bruce. 
At  times  it  almost  seemed  as  if  he  were  going  to  become  absolutely 
the  first  fiivourite.  It  is  said  that  a  fortnight  before  the  Derby  tea 
thousand  pounds  was  offered  for  him,  but  that  his  owner  refused  it. 
Three  days  afterwards,  when  he  was  pulled  up  at  the  end  of  a  gallop, 
he  was  lame.  At  first  it  was  hoped  that  he  might  be  all  right  again 
in  a  couple  of  days,  but  the  injury  proved  serious,  and  in  less  than  a 
week  he  was  scratched  for  the  Derby.  His  accident  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  the  public  as  well  as  to  his  owner;  for  he  was  a 
very  powerful  horse,  and  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  see 
whether  his  strength  would  enable  him  to  beat  horses  of  more 
quality,  but  less  power,  over  the  Epsom  hills.  Horses  are  not 
commonly  backed  for  the  Derby  as  yearlings  in  these  days;  but 
10,000/.  to  100/.  was  laid  against  Kingdom  when  he  was  a 
year  old. 

Pursebearer's  form  in  the  Two  Thousand  did  not  appear  to  give 
him  any  claim  to  favouritism  for  the  Derby,  but  he  was  backed 
occasionally  at  comparatively  short  prices.  As  the  day  drew  near, 
several  horses  were  backed  at  long  prices.  A  good  many  bets 
were  made  about  Sachem,  a  stable  companion  of  Gerald's,  for  some 
people  thought  that  the  mysterious  Americans  had  a  surprise  in 
store  with  this  outsider.  There  was  an  idea  at  one  time  that  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  Fenelon  was  a  very  dangerous  horse,  and  he 
went  up  to  20  to  i  in  the  betting.  It  sometimes  happens  that  before 
a  great  race,  the  form  of  a  good  many  of  the  competitors  has  so 
much  to  be  said  both  for  and  against  it,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  point  out  two  or  three  horses  as  having  shown  decisively 
the  best  public  form  of  the  lot.  But  before  the  late  Derby  there 
could  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  Dutch  Oven  and  Bruce  had 
consistently  shown  themselves  to  be  the  best  performers  entered, 
and  next  to  them  came  Gerald  and  Shotover. 

The  morning  of  the  Derby  day  was  fine,  but  cloudy.  The  dust 
was  blinding  on  the  road  from  the  Epsom  Station  to  the  Grand 
Stand,  and  there  was  a  high  wind  that  blew  it  in  clouds  over  the 
mass  of  horses,  carriages,  and  human  beings  on  the  hill.  A  little 
before  two  o'clock  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  but  it  did  not 
last  long,  and  by  the  time  the  horses  that  were  to  run  in  the  Derby 
had  entered  the  paddock  it  was  quite  fine  again.  There  were 
only  fourteen  starters ;  but  in  our  opinion  that  number  is  ample, 
for  when  there  is  a  large  field  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  horses  one 
wants  to  see  in  the  paddock,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the 
positions  of  the  different  competitors  during  the  race.  There 
were  but  two  false  starts,  and  then  the  horses  were  sent  off  on 
their  journey.  They  went  away  at  a  great  pace  up  the  hill,  and 
the  sun  came  out  very  brilliantly  as  the  bright-coloured  jackets  of 
the  jockeys  streamed  along  the  further  side  of  the  course.  Marden 
made  strong  running,  and  Bruce  followed  him  closely.  When 
they  had  glided  round  Tattenham  Corner  Lord  Falmouth's  colours 
on  Dutch  Oven  were  seen  in  a  good  position  on  the  inside  close  to 
the  rails.  Archer  was  sitting  very  still,  and  the  filly  looked  for 
a  moment  like  winning.  As  the  field  were  coming  up  the 
straight,  however,  a  little  group  of  horses  came  to  the  front 
on  the  right,  nearer  the  middle  of  the  course.  Of  these 
Quicklime  came  forward  with  a  bold  lead,  and  seemed  to 
have  slipped  fairly  out  of  reach  of  his  opponents.  But  there 
was  to  be  one  more  change  of  places  before  the  end  of  the  race. 
A  brilliant  yellow  satin  jacket  on  a  bright  chestnut  came  shootings 
up,  and  there  was  a  struggle  for  a  moment  between  Shotover  and 
Quicklime,  the  representatives  of  the  present  and  the  late  Masters 
of  the  Horse  ;  but  it  was  over  immediately,  for  Shotover  passed 
Quicklime  easily,  and  won  cleverly  by  three-quarters  of  a  length. 
Thus  for  both  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Derby  Shotover  was 
first  and  Quicklime  was  second.  This  was,  of  course,  a  highly 
satisfactory  confirmation  of  this  year's  public  form,  but  it  was  a 
complete  upset  of  the  public  form  of  last  season.  Dutch  Oven 
looked  very  light  in  her  loins  and  in  her  barrel,  and  her  quarters 
appeared  rather  ragged,  but  Bruce  looked  exceedingly  well. 
Sachem  was  a  bad  third,  and  Bruce  was  fourth,  a  head  behind 
Sachem.  Although  Shotover  won  easily,  it  was  a  pretty  race, 
and  Cannon's  well-timed  and  brilliant  rush  with  the  filly  was  a 
nice  specimen  of  jockeyship.  The  Derby  had  not  been  won  by  a 
filly  for  five-and-tvventy  years  before  Shotover's  victory. 

On  Sunday  last  the  French  Derby  was  run  at  Chantilly,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  Austrian  Derby  was  run  at  Vienna.  The  latter 
was  won  by  Taurus,  a  colt  by  the  well-known  English  sire  Scottish 
Chief,  Seventeen  horses  came  out  for  the  French  Derby.  Dandin 
was  the  first,  and  Comte  Alfred  was  the  second  favourite.  As 
soon  as  the  real  struggle  began,  Comte  Alfred,  who  had  been  run- 
ning very  well  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  race,  fell  back 
beaten.  At  the  distance  Dandin  appeared  to  be  winning,  but  ha 
was  resolutely  challenged  by  a  25  10  i  outsider  called  St.  James, 
and  a  tremendous  race  followed  between  the  pair.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  winning-post,  an  unbacked  outsider  named  Jasnila 
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came  up  •with  a  rush.  If  the  course  had  been  a  few  yards  longer, 
it  is  probable  that  Jasmin  would  have  won ;  but,  as  it  was,  St. 
James  and  Daudin  ran  a  dead  heat,  while  Jasmiu  was  only  a  head 
behind  them.  The  three  placed  horses  in  this  splendid  race  were 
all  by  French  sires.  The  conditions  of  the  French  Derby  are  a 
little  different  from  those  of  ours.  The  entrance  to  the  English 
Derby  is  50^.,  half  forfeit,  and  no  money  is  added.  The  French 
entrance  fee  is  40/.,  and  the  forfeit  is  24.L,  or  20L  if  declared.  The 
good  round  sum  of  2,000/.  is  added.  There  was  not  a  difference 
of  500/.  between  the  values  of  the  English  and  tlio  French  Derbies 
this  year,  as  the  former  was  worth  4,800/.,  and  the  latter  4,332/. 
For  the  French  Derby  there  was  the  largest  field,  and  decidedly 
the  finest  race;  but  the  Englishmen  had  a  little  the  best  of  the 
weather. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  KATIIA  SAKIT  SAGARA.' 

THERE  does  not  seem  to  be  much  hope  of  our  ever  recovering 
the  lost  Vrihat-Kathd,  "the  large  or  extended  narrative,"  the 
great  collection  of  Indian  tales  supposed  to  have  been  written,  in 
prose,  by  Gunadhj-a  as  early  as  the  sixth  century.  A  Sanskrit 
poem  based  upon  that  work,  and  bearing  the  same  name, 
written  by  Kshemendra  in  Kashmir  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Biihler.  But  the 
original  has  disappeared.  Its  contents,  however,  have  been  to  a 
certain  extent  made  known  by  the  compendium  of  the  Vrihat- 
Kathu,  made  in  Sanskrit  verse  by  Sri  Somadeva  Bhatta  of  Kashmir 
in  the  twelfth  century.  This  extensive  poem  is  divided  into 
eighteen  books,  the  first  five  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Hermann 
Brockhaus  edited  in  1839,  the  text  being  accompanied  by  a  Ger- 
man translation.  The  German  version  was  republished  separately 
in  1843  under  the  title  of  Die  Marchonsammlimy  des  Somadeva 
Bhatta  aus  Kascltmir.  The  remainder  of  the  text  was  edited  by 
him  in  1862  and  1866,  but  he  never  completed  the  translation. 
Of  the  sixth  and  seventh  books,  however,  he  printed  a  very  useful 
analysis  in  the  Trans.tctions  of  the  Sa.\on  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
■i860  and  1861.  An  analysis  of  the  whole  work,  moreover,  was 
given  by  Professor  II.  II.  Wilson  in  a  review  of  the  first  volume 
of  Brockhaus's  edition.  \_L'ritish  and  Foveiyn  Review,  No.  XXI. 
(July  1840).  The  article  occurs  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  col- 
lected works.]  Of  this  long  poem  Mr.  Tawney  has  undertaken 
the  arduous  task  of  supplying  an  English  prose  translation,  which 
is  now  being  published  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  in 
its  Bihliotheca  Indica.  The  first  fasciculus  appeared  in  1880,  and 
the  tenth  has  just  been  published.  Mr.  Tawney  deserves  the 
highest  credit  for  the  patient  and  conscientious  industry  which  he 
has  bestowed  upon  Somadeva's  somewhat  prolix  poem,  for  the 
scholarship  to  which  his  translation  bears  witness,  and  for  the 
pains  which  he  has  taken  to  supply  it  with  notes  which  prove 
that  he  has  a  singularly  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  wide  fields 
of  romantic  literature  and  folk-lore.  English  readers  ought  to  feel 
themselves  much  indebted  to  him  for  enabling  them  to  become 
familiar  with  a  work  which  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Professor  H. 
H.  Wilson,  "  fall  of  interest  as  abounding  with  pictures  of 
national  manners  and  feeling,  and  as  oilering  the  oldest  extant 
form  of  many  of  the  tales  which  were  once  popular  in  Europe." 

As  the  lirst  five  books  have  been  rendered  accessil)le  to  Western 
readers  by  the  German  version  of  Brockhaus,  and  have  therefore 
been  freely  quoted  by  folk-lore  comparers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
more  at  present  than  to  make  a  passing  reference  to  the  stories 
contained  in  that  portion  of  the  work.  Many  of  them,  however, 
are  of  great  importance,  as  throwing  a  clear  light  on  some  of  the 
obscurest  portions  of  popular  literature.  Of  such  a  nature  is  the 
account  of  how  King  Chandamahasena  (i.  69,  of  Mr. 
Tawney's  translation)  followed  underground  "  an  enormous  and 
terrible  wild  boar,"  which  was  really  a  demon,  vulnerable,  like 
Achilles,  only  in  one  spot ;  and  how  theKing,  aided  by  the  demon's 
daughter,  slew  the  demon  and  made  the  daughter  his  wife.  The 
stor}',  in  divers  forms,  is  current  all  over  Europe,  but  especially  in 
its  Eastern  parts.  A  still  more  valuable  parallel  is  that  afforded 
by  the  tale  of  how  Saktideva  (i.  194-233),  after  an  im- 
prisonment resembling  that  of  Jonah  in  the  belly  of  a  fish,  and  an 
escape  from  a  whirlpool  into  the  branches  of  an  overhanging 
banyan-tree,  discovered  the  Golden  City,  and  found  three  ap- 
parently dead  maidens  in  a  part  of  its  palace  which  he,  like 
Bluebeards  wife,  was  forbidden  to  enter.  The  banyan,  it 
may  be  observed,  is  a  tree  which  lends  itself  to  the  story- 
teller's purpose  far  better  than  the  fig-tree  which  Homer 
represents  as  hanging  above  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis,  and 
the  *'  lofty  tree,"  to  a  branch  of  which  Sindbad  the  sailor  (Es- 
Sindibad  of  the  Sea)  saved  himself  by  clinging  after  his  lirst 
shipwreck.  There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  in  this 
instance  the  Greek  narrator  borrowed  an  idea  from  India.  But 
iu  two  other  parallels  the  plea  of  "  independent  evolution  "  may  be 
accepted.  One  of  these  is  the  tragic  story  of  Sakatala,  an  Indian 
Ugofino  (i.  23),  who  was  confined  in  a  dungeon  with  his  sons, 
food  for  one  only  being  supplied  to  the  whole  part}'.    The  other  is 

*  Tlie  Katlid  Sarlt  Siigaya ;  nr.  Ocean  of  tlic  Siixams  of  Stori/.  Traus- 
luled  from  tlie  original  Sanskrit  by  C.  H.  Tawney.  Calcutta:  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.  1880-82. 


the  Trojan  horse  stratagem  (i.  72)  adopted  by  a  King,  who  "made 
a  large  artificial  elephant,"  filled  it  with  warriors,  and  by  its  aid 
overcame  a  rival  monarch.  Among  other  interesting  parallels  ia 
the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Tawney's  translation  may  be  mentioned  a 
story  like  that  of  Schiller's  Fridolin  (p.  162),  and  a  myth  re- 
sembling that  of  Prometheus,  Epimetheus,  and  Pandora  (p.  108), 
In  it  also  will  be  found  a  good  rendering  of  the  well-known  story 
of  Ur  vasi  (p.  115),  who  is  here  described  as  "a  second  stupifying 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  love,"  as  well  as  of  the  moral  myth  of  how 
Jimutavahana  (p.  184)  gave  himself  up  to  be  devoured  by  the  bird 
Garuda,  the  enemy  of  Nagas,  or  gigantic  semi-divine  snakes,  who 
interrupted  his  meal  to  remark,  "  Although  I  am  eating  him,  he 
is  not  at  all  miserable ;  on  the  contrary,  the  resolute  one  rejoices." 
And,  above  all,  it  contains  some  of  the  most  horrible  stories  about 
corpse-eating  Rakshasas,  Vetiilas,  and  other  ghoul-like  monsters, 
that  the  most  morbid  appetite  could  possibly  demand. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  books  have  never  before  been  translated  in 
full,  but  Brockhauss  summary  has  rendered  their  contents  familiar 
to  scholars.  They  contain  several  very  interesting  stories.  Among 
others  may  be  mentioned  an  excellent  variant  (p.  253)  of  the 
"  Faithful  John  "  story,  Grimm's  Der  treue  Johannes,  the  "  Rama 
and  Luxman "  story  of  Miss  Frere's  Old  Deccan  Days.  Also  a 
counterpart  (p.  272)  of  the  German  story  of  "Dr.  Allwissend," 
the  conjuror  who  unconsciously  divines  rightly,  and  a  romantic  tale 
of  which  numerous  variants  exist  all  over  Europe,  describing  how 
Sringabhuja  (i.  358-69)  wounded  a  demon-King  under  th» 
form  of  a  crane,  carried  off  his  charming  daughter,  and  by  her  aid 
escaped  from  his  demoniacal  father-in-law's  pursuit.  But  instead 
of  dwelling  upon  the  interesting  features  of  these  two  books,  w© 
will  pass  on  to  the  rest  of  the  work,  till  now  made  generally  known 
only  by  Professor  Wilson's  brief  summary. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  legends  in  the  eighth  book  is  that 
of  Namuchi  (i.  444),  who  was  as  devoted  to  almsgiving  as  the 
hero  of  the  Wessantara  Jataka,  the  generous  prince  who  gave 
away  not  only  all  his  property,  but  also  his  wife  and  two  small 
children.  Having  "  practised  asceticism  as  a  drinker  of  smoke  for 
ten  thousand  years,''  and  having  been  rendered  by  Brahma  proof 
against  all  ordinary  weapons,  this  charitable  Titan  made  himself 
extremely  annoying  to  the  gods,  especially  after  he  had  acquired  a 
horse  which  had  the  power  of  restoring  to  life,  by  a  single  sniff, 
any  of  the  Titanic  brood  whom  a  god  had  killed.  At  last  Indra 
appealed  to  his  generosity,  and  asked  for  the  horse  as  a  gift. 
Namuchi  surrendered  it,  and  Indra  "  killed  him  with  foam  of  the 
Ganges,  in  which  he  had  placed  a  thunderbolt."  Being  born 
again  as  a  Titan  composed  all  of  jewels,  he  gave  the  gods  more 
trouble  than  before.  "  Then  the  gods  took  counsel  together,  and 
came  to  him  and  said  to  him,  '  By  all  means  give  us  your  body  for 
a  human  sacrifice.'  When  he  heard  that,  he  gave  them  his  own 
body,  although  they  were  his  enemies."  The  ninth  book  contains 
several  interesting  variants  of  well-known  legends,  such  as  that  of 
Rama  and  Sfta,  in  which  the  suspected  wife  proves  her  purity  by 
emerging  unhurt  from,  not  fire,  but  water.  Going  down  with 
some  friendly  hermits  to  a  certain  lake  she  exclaimed,  "  Mother 
Earth,  if  my  mind  was  never  fixed,  even  in  a  dream,  on  any  one 
besides  my  husband,  may  I  reach  the  other  side  of  the  lake!" 
Having  thus  spoken,  "  she  entered  the  lake,  and  the  goddess 
Earth  appeared,  and,  taking  her  in  her  lap,  carried  her  to  the 
other  side."  Another  of  these  stories  is  that  of  the  ill-starred 
Labdhadatta,  whose  bad  luck  his  royal  master  had  the  greatest 
dilKculty  in  overcoming;  and  a  third  is  the  account  of  the  well- 
known  loyal  sentinel  who  was  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  in 
order  to  save  his  lord  from  death.  In  the  present  variant  it  is 
stated  that  Vi'ravara,  with  that  laudable  aim  in  view,  cut  oft'  the 
head  of  his  youthful  son,  who  had  cheerfully  consented  to  be  thus 
operated  upon.  After  the  operation  was  over  "the  daughter  of 
Viravara,  who  was  a  mere  girl,  came  up  to  the  head  of  her  slain 
brother  and  embraced  it  and  kissed  it,  and  crying  out, '  Alas ! 
my  brother  ! '  died  of  a  broken  heart."  Whereupon  their  mother 
asked  for  permission  to  be  burnt  along  with  the  bodies  of  her  two 
children,  and  when  her  husband  had  given  his  consent,  and  con- 
structed a  pyre,  "  she  leapt  into  that  burning  pyre,  with  its  hair  of 
flame,  as  gladly  as  into  a  cool  lake."  After  which  Viravara  re- 
solved to  cut  off  his  own  head,  and  would  have  done  so  if  ths 
goddess  Durga  had  not  interfered.  Another  story  of  self- 
sacritice  is  that  of  the  benevolent  Ohakra,  who  allowed  "  a  burn- 
ing and  ever  revolving  wheel,"  similar  to  that  mentioned  in  the 
Panchatantra,  to  be  removed  from  a  sinner's  head  and  transferred 
to  his  own. 

The  tenth  book  contains  a  number  of  variants  of  familiar  storiesy 
such  as  the  story  of  the  inexhaustible  pitcher  (ii.  3)  which  a  wood- 
carrier  obtained  from  four  Yakshas  iu  a  forest,  but  which  he- 
dropped  from  his  shoulder  while  dancing  under  the  influence  of 
"  over-abundance  of  intoxication."  Another  is  the  widely-spread 
tale  of  the  ungrateful  wife  (ii.  loi),  who  attempted  to  kill  th» 
self-sacrificing  husband  who  had  kept  her  alive,  when  she  was 
suttei  ing  from  hunger  and  thirst  in  a  wilderness,  "  by  giving  her  his 
own  flesh  and  blood."  Somadeva's  version  of  the  story  is  very 
like  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Tibetan  Kah-gyur.  The 
"story  of  the  man  who  submitted  to  be  burnt  alive  sooner  than 
share  his  food  with  a  guest"  (ii.  109),  is  singularly  like  the 
Russian  story  of  "  The  Miser,"  so  much  so  that  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  original  home  of  the  tale.  And 
the  "  Story  of  the  Woman  who  had  Eleven  Husbands  "  (ii.  1 19) 
bears  a  curious,  but  no  doubt  accidental,  likeness  to  an  anecdote 
related  by  St.  Jerome,  about  a  contest  between  a  man  and  his 
wife  as  to  which  of  the  two  would  outlive  the  other,  she  having 
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j    previously  conducted  to  the  grave  scores  of  husbands,  and  he 
scores  of  wives.     la  the  case  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  the 
I    husband  eventually  carried  the  day.    But  in  the  Indian  story  it 
I    was  the  wife  who  ultimately  survived.    After  the  had  lost  ten 
4    husbands  she  was  nicknamed  "  The    Ten-slayer."     Then  she 
I    married  ngain,  her  eleventh  beinp;  a  man  who  had  buried  ten 
wives.    "  !3he  lived  some  time  with  him,  but  at  last  he  was 
'    seized  with  an  ague  and  died.    Then  she  was  called  '  Eleven- 
I    slayer,'  and  even  the  stones  could  not  help  laughing  at  her ;  so 
[    she  betook  herself  in  despondency  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  and 
lived  the  life  of  an  ascetic."    It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  this 
I    tenth  book  contains  a  number  of  "  the  Fables  of  Pilpay,"  or 
I     Bidpai.   Of  them  Professor  H.  II.  Wilson  has  remarked  (Works, 
!     iv.  139)  that  "  the  stories  and  the  order  in  which  they  succeed 
■    agree  better  with  the  tales  and  arrangement  of  the  Kalila  wa 
Damna  than  even  the  Pancha  Tantra ;  and  it  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  we  have  in  the  Katha  Sarit  Sagara  an  earlier  representa- 
tive of  the  original  collection  than  even  the  Paucha  Tantra,  at 
least  as  it  is  now  met  with." 

Of  the  very  short  eleventh  book  nothing  need  be  said.  In  the 
twelfth  there  is  a  story  (ii.  142)  about  a  maiden  who  emerges 
from  a  fruit,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  somewhat  unin- 
'  telligible  tales,  so  common  in  the  South  of  JCurope,  about  girls 
who  are  found  inside  lemons,  generally  in  a  state  of  consuming 
thirst.  By  way  of  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  moral  tales  which 
the  book  contains  maybe  taken  the  following  (ii.  151).  Acer- 
tain  man  entered  a  cave,  and  found  therein  a  palace  made  of 
jewels,  through  a  window  of  which  he  looked  ;  inside  he  saw  a 
woman  turning  "  a  w'heel  with  bees."  Those  bees  flew  off  to  a 
bull  and  a  donkey,  "  and  some  drank  the  foam  of  milk  sent  forth 
by  the  bull,  and  others  the  foam  of  blood  sent  forth  by  the 
donkey,"  and  then  they  turned  into  spiders  of  different  colours, 
which  produced  different  coloured  webs,  some  hung  on  whole- 
some flowers,  and  others  on  poisonous  tiowers.  These  spiders 
were  bitten  by  a  snake  which  had  two  mouths,  one  black,  the 
other  white.  Eventually  an  ascetic,  whose  meditations  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  noise  they  made,  set  their  webs  on  lire.  Then 
"  the  spiders  entered  a  hollow  coral  rod,  and  disappeared  in  a 
gleaming  light  at  the  top  of  it.  In  the  meantime  the  woman 
disappeared  with  her  wheel,  her  bull,  and  her  donkey."  Of  this 
strange  spectacle  the  follow iug  explanation  is  given  to  the 
spectator  by  a  hermit.  The  woman,  he  is  told,  is  Illusion,  the 
wheel  is  that  of  human  existence,  and  the  bees  are  living  creatures. 
The  bull  and  the  donkey  are  symbols  of  Kighteousness  and  Un- 
righteousness, and  the  different  kinds  of  foam  to  which  the  bees 
repaired  "  are  typical  of  good  and  evil  actions."  Acquiring  pro- 
perties from  the  objects  on  which  they  settled,  the  bees  became 
spiders,  and  "  produced  entangling  nets  of  two  kinds,  such  as  off- 
spring and  so  on,  which  were  attached  to  wholesome  and  poisonous 
flowers,  which  signify  happiness  and  misery.  And  while  clinging 
each  to  its  own  web,  they  were  bitten  by  a  snake,  typical  of 
Death,  with  its  two  mouths,  the  white  set  with  the  wliite  mouth 
symbolical  of  good  fortune,  the  other  with  the  black  mouth 
symbolical  of  evil  fortune."  Eventually  a  god  consumed  their 
webs  with  the  Are  of  knowledge.  Then  "  they  ascended  into  the 
bright  coral  tube,  typical  of  the  orb  of  the  sun,  and  reached  the 
highest  home,  which  lies  above  it.  And  then  Illusion  vanished, 
with  the  revolving  wheel  of  births,  and  with  her  ox  and  her  ass, 
typical  of  Righteousness  and  Unrighteousness. ' 

With  the  seventy-fifth  chapter,  at  p.  232  of  the  second  volume 
of  Mr.  Tawney's  translation,  commence  the  "  Twenty-tive  Tales 
of  a  Vetala,"  which  have  been  made  so  well  known  by  the 
numerous  translations  of  the  Baitdl  Fac/ani,  and  other  Eastern 
recensions  of  the  same  story-book.  They  occupy  130  pages  of  the 
tenth  (the  last  published)  fasciculus  of  Mr.  Tawney's  translation, 
Sumadeva's  rendering  of  these  Vetala  tales,  which  have  proved  so 
popular  in  so  many  lands,  being,  like  the  rest  of  his  work,  some- 
what verbose.  When  the  whole  of  Mr.  Tawnej's  task  is  com- 
pleted, the  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  so  much  industry  and 
scholarship  will  be  entitled  to  take  its  place  among  those  books  to 
■which  students  of  comparative  mythology  and  foik-lore  feel  most 
grateful. 


THE  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN.* 

IT  was  generally  held  by  military  students  in  this  country  that, 
after  the  appearance  of  the  late  Colonel  C.  0.  Chesney's 
admirable  monograph  on  Waterloo,  written  in  reply  to  the  famous 
twentieth  volume  of  Thiers 's  Consulate  and  Empire,  there  remained 
nothing  more  to  be  said  on  either  side  that  had  not  been  advanced 
over  and  over  again.  In  1870,  however.  Colonel  the  Prince  de  la 
Tour  d'Auvergne  brought  out  a  book  on  Waterloo,  excusing  him- 
self on  the  ground  that  "no  one  can  be  siitisLied  with  any  work 
which  has  yet  appeared."  It  is  really  a  brilliant  performance,  well 
worthy  of  perusal,  although  the  burden  of  the  story  is  the  omni- 
science of  "  the  Emperor."  The  work  escaped  recognition  in  the 
confusion  of  the  Waterloo  of  the  Second  Empire.  We  know  of  no 
new  German  writings  on  the  subject.  In  Prussia,  Colonel 
Chesney's  work  received  the  extraordinary  compliment  of  selection 
bj  the  authorities  as  a  standard  text-book.  The  author  certainly 
deserved  this  recognition  of  his  merits,  for  he  was  the  lirst  writer 

*  Quatre  Bras,  Ligny,  and  Wnteiloo:  a  Karratiee  of  the  Campaign  in 
Belgium,  1815.  By  Dorsey  Gardner.  London  :  Kegan  I'aul,  Trench,  &  Co. 
1882. 


to  readjust  satisfactorily  the  value  popularly  set  in  this  country  upon 
the  shares  respectively  taken  by  Wellington's  and  Bliicher's  armies 
in  the  transactions  of  the  campaign.  It  was,  indeed,  high  time 
that  some  one  of  reputation  came  forward  boldly,  and  thoroughly 
furnished  with  fact  and  argument,  to  declare  that  the  Prussians 
under  the  gallant  BUicher  took  a  far  larger  part  in  the  general 
success  thau  English  writers  had  been  willing  to  allow.  On  this 
one  poiut  the  French  have  undoubtedly  been  right  all  along,  and 
ourselves  undoubtedly  wrong.  They  have  always  maintained  that 
the  value  of  our  allies'  co-operation,  not  only  in  the  campaign,  but 
in  the  final  battle,  was  greatly  underrated  by  British  historians. 
It  was  reserved  for  Colonel  Chesuey  to  make  our  amende  honorable. 
He  succeeded  in  showing  with  surpassing  clearness  the  extent  of 
our  iudebledness  to  the  Prussians. 

Mr.  Gardner  in  the  present  volume  may  be  said  to  re- 
capitulate in  another  form  Colonel  Chesney's  deductions;  and 
there  would  perhaps  have  been  not  much  raisan  d'etre  for  his 
work,  but  that  on  one  most  important  point  he  takes  a  totally 
opposite  view  to  that  held  both  by  Thiers  and  Chesney,  who 
are  here  for  once  agreed.  The  point  is  this — was  Napoleon  in  "  his 
best  form  " — to  use  an  expressive  commonplace — physically, 
mentally,  morally,  when  he  fought  his  last  campaign  ?  In  England 
the  popular  conception  of  our  own  great  hero  was  amazingly 
intensilied  by  the  reflection  that  he  had  triumphed  over  the  most 
renowned  general  of  the  age.  "  English  writers,"  says  Mr.  Gardner, 

have  been  as  unreservedly  the  adulators  of  Wellington  as  the 
French  of  Napoleon.  A  theory  that  their  hero  triumphed  over, 
not  the  great  captain  who  had  subjugated  Europe,  but  an  enfeebled 
and  failing  Napoleon,  was  one  which  they  could  not  patiently 
entertain,  or  would  examine  only  to  repudiate  it  with  contempt." 
Now  Mr.  Gardner  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  evidence  not 
accessible  to  Colonel  Chesney  when  the  latter  declared  his 
adherence  to  the  English  view.  "  Certain  French  writers,"  says 
Chesney,  "  among  whom  it  is  painful  to  number  Charras,  are  dis- 
posed to  impute  a  large  share  of  their  country's  diaster  to  some 
supposed  falling-oft'  of  the  physical  energy  and  mental  powers  of 
the  Emperor";  and  he  proceeds  to  show  how  much  energy 
Napoleon  displayed  only  a  year  previously.  But  that  is  not  the 
poiut.  All  are  agreed  that  he  was  profoundly  depressed,  as  was 
only  natural,  by  his  fall  in  18 14  and  the  subsequent  captivity  in 
Elba.  Events  had  happened  between  the  spring  of  18 14  and  that 
of  181 5  sufficient  to  destroy  the  inorale  of  any  man.  But,  setting 
all  this  aside,  the  question  is,  what  evidence  is  obtainable  as  to  the 
Emperor's  state  when  he  fought  the  campaign  of  Waterloo  ?  and 
also,  it  may  be  very  reasonably  asked,  did  he  conduct  this  campaign 
as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  conducting  campaigns — with  resolute 
determination,  with  instant  energy,  with  ceaseless  vigour 01 
was  his  method  marked  by  unreasonable  delays  and  fatal  hesita- 
tions ?  We  will  set  down  a  part  only  both  of  the  old  evidence 
and  the  new. 

Nothing  would  have  delighted  Charras,  whose  work  Colonel 
Chesney  declared  must  always  remain  the  work  on  Waterloo,  so 
much  as  to  have  been  able  to  write  that  Napoleon,  in  the  zenith 
of  his  powers,  had  shown  that,  after  all,  those  powers  had  been 
immensely  over-estimated.  But  Charras  expressly  says  that 
physically,  morally,  and  intellectually  Napoleou  had  miserably 
fallen  off.  Unfortunately,  though  he  clearly  explains  this  deca- 
dence and  accounts  for  it,  he  adduces  no  testimony  from 
persons  in  a  position  to  speak  on  the  subject.  The  greatest  of 
critics — Jomini — was  compelled  to  dismiss  Napoleon's  conduct  of 
the  campaign  as  "  inexplicable  and  wholly  irreconcilable  with  his 
known  methods  of  wari'are."  Prince  Jerome  and  a  surgeon  of  the 
staff'  speak  to  Napoleon's  having  suffered  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  painful  to  him  to  remain  on  horseback.  (It  is  curious,  by  the 
way,  that  this  should  have  been  the  case  also  with  the  Third 
Napoleon  in  his  crowning  defeat.)  Gudin,  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
and  confidential  page,  who  never  quitted  the  Emperor,  denies  that 
hesuti'ered  as  alleged  ;  but  subsequently  he  goes  so  far  towards  up- 
setting his  own  evidence  that  Thiers's  version,  based  on  that  evidence, 
cannot  be  accepted.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Gudin — a  youth  ot 
seventeen — is  the  sole  person  of  mark,  and  who  was  near  Napoleon, 
who  speaks  in  his  sense.  Baron  Fain,  writing  to  Joseph  Bona- 
parte on  the  15th  of  June,  the  first  day  of  the  campaign,  says 
"  the  Emperor  is  overwhelmed  with  fatigue."  On  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  says  General  Reille,  "  I  was  aff'ected  by  a  painful  sur- 
prise. I  found  the  Emperor  near  the  fireside,  in  a  state  of  pros- 
tration, asking  questions  languidly,  and  appearing  scarcely  to 
listen  to  the  replies."  There  is  a  mass  of  testimony  proving  the 
universal  astonishment,  not  only  among  the  superior  officers^  but 
among  veteran  soldiers  who  knew  his  ways,  at  the  inactivity 
of  Napoleon  after  Ligny,  and  especially  when  the  whole  morn- 
ing of  the  succeeding  day  was  also  thrown  awav.  Vandamme 
spoke,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  his  mind  freely  to  his  officers:  — 
"  The  Napoleon  whom  we  have  known  exists  no  more." 
General  Grouchy  testifies — with  the  tacit  assent  of  the  whole 
headquarter  Staff,  including  Soult — that  "  the  Emperor  went 
to  bed  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Ligny,  and  was  in  such 
condition  that  none  of  his  Staff  durst  enter  his  chamber  to  pro- 
cure his  sanction  for  vitally  important  orders."  Napoleon,  we 
know,  should  have  been  stirring  at  earliest  dawn  of  the  17th, 
after  the  fatal  delays  on  the  i6th;  but,  writes  Grouchy,  "there 
was  the  same  impossibility  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  01 
getting  access  to  him  to  secure  orders  that  ought  to  have  gone  out 
at  daybreak."  Charras  relates  how,  when  Napoleon  did  appear, 
he  wasted  precious  hours  in  barren  expatiation  upon  Paris  politics, 
so  that  oj  orders  went  forth  till  noon.    Colonel  de  Baudus,  aide- 
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de-camp  to  Soult,  a  man  devoted  to  the  Emperor,  speaks  of  the 
"  singulier  atiiiissemeut  dans  leqiiel  it  etait  tombe,  au  moral 
comme  au  physique,"  and  treats  of  the  fact  as  bt'ini;  widely  recog-- 
nized  in  the  arm_y.  "  I  aug'ured  ill  from  these  cuutinucd  delays," 
■writes  General  Gerard  ;  "  Ibi-,  as  I  understood  the  situation,  it  was 
only  by  rapid  action  that  we  could  hope  to  obtain  any  great 
results."  In  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Se^-ur,  published  only  in  1873, 
we  read  : — "  Turenne  and  Monthyon — one  general  of  division,  the 
other  sub-chief  of  the  stall' — have  told  me  a  hundred  times  that 
during  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  was  deciding  his  fate,  the 
Emperor  remained  a  long  time  seated  before  a  table,  and  that  they 
frequently  saw  his  head,  overcome  by  sleep,  sink  down  upon  the 
map  spread  out  before  his  heavy  eyes."  Sogur's  work  abounds 
with  testimony  all  tending  to  establish  Napoleon's  unfitness  at  this 
time  for  physical  exertion.  Much  of  this  evidence  was  uot  at 
Colonel  Chesney's  disposal  when  he  agreed  with  Thiers  that 
the  Emperor  was  "  fully  equal  to  the  fatigues  incidental  upon  a 
bold  aggressive  campaign."  Thiers  has  proved  his  point,  after  his 
usual  fashion,  by  omittiug  all  which  tells  against  it. 

AVe  have  uot  space  to  say  more  upon  this  head,  except  to 
recall  that  Napoleon  had  more  than  once  before  been  prostrated 
by  suffering  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lose  the  power  of  action. 
"For  eight  days  after  Wagram,"  says  Segur,  "Napoleon  was 
prostrated  by  a  paiut'ul  malady."  In  the  crisis  of  the  terribla 
battle  of  Borodino  it  was  impossible  for  his  most  trusted  lieuten- 
ants, Davoust,  Murat,  Ney,  to  get  him  to  give  a  single  direction. 
General  Belliard  "  found  the  Emperor  with  au  air  of  pain  and  de- 
pression, a  dull,  drowsy  look,  the  features  drawn,  giving  his  orders 
languidly  and  indifi'erently.  Ney  burst  out  at  his  inaction."  There 
was  similar  incapacity  on  another  great  occasion — namely,  at 
Dresden,  in  18 13.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  as 
time  went  on,  as  misfortunes  accumulated,  as  physical  indulgence 
f.cquired  more  charm,  and  physical  exertion  involved  oppressive 
trouble,  Napoleon  should  at  the  close  of  his  career  have  been  a 
totally  diHerent  man  and  another  order  of  general  from  the  soldier 
of  Austerlitz,  of  Jena,  of  Eckmlihl,  and  of  Moutmirail.  Only 
those  who,  as  Major  Adams  has  it,  "confound  conception  with 
execution,"  can  base  an  argument  for  Napoleon's  "  mental  and 
physical  titness  for  the  conduct  of  a  bold  aggressive  campaign" 
upon  the  brilliance  of  the  original  plan  formed  in  the  quiet  of  a 
closet. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  this  subject  because  it  is 
the  one  point  connected  with  Waterloo  which  not  only  has  not 
been  discussed,  as  every  other  has  been,  ad  nauseam,  but  which 
has  actually  had  additional  light  thrown  upon  it  very  recently.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  go  into  other  matters ;  but  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  make  a  rapid  summary  of  the  principal  mistakes  made  by 
one  or  other  of  the  leaders  in  a  campaign  lasting  only  four  days. 
One  would  have  expected  that  Napoleon,  Wellington,  and  Bliicher, 
after  doing  little  else  than  commanding  and  lighting  I'or  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  would  have  given  us  a  model  picture  of  war. 
Yet  this  was  not  at  all  the  case ;  and  their  respective  blunders 
form  an  eloquent  commentary  on  the  blind  adulation  of  writers — 
English  and  French — who  in  the  case  of  Wellington,  but  far 
more  so  in  tliat  of  Napoleon,  can  see  nothing  but  unerring  judg- 
ment, sublime  genius,  and  profound  science. 

Bliicher  and  Wellington  had  agreed  on  their  plan  of  action 
should  Napoleon  invade  Belgium  by  the  route  which  he  actually 
followed.  When  he  did  come,  the  plan  fell  to  pieces.  The  French 
measures  were  so  badly  taken  for  crossing  the  fcJambre  that  much 
precious  time  was  lost  in  completing  the  movement.  English 
writers  have  always  denied  that  the  allies  were  "  surprised."  But 
it  is  not  denied  that  Napoleon  had  it  altogether  in  his  power  to 
seize  Quatre  Bras  and  Sombrefle,  and  entirely  separate  Wellington 
from  Bliicher.  lie  delayed  doing  so.  The  entire  corps  of  Bulow 
was,  through  bad  management,  wanting  to  Bliicher  on  the  day  of 
Ligny.  Through  inconceivable  blundering  the  corps  of  D'Erlon 
was  wanting  both  to  Napoleon  at  Ligny  and  to  Ney  at  Quatre 
Bras.  The  presence  of  D'Erlon  at  Ligny  would  have  converted 
that  defeat  into  a  rout;  and  his  presence  at  Quatre  Bras  would 
have  ensured  W^ellington's  total  defeat.  For  the  English  leader 
totally  misapprehended  the  situation  at  the  outset.  Quatre  Bras 
was  preserved  to  him  solely  through  the  quick-wittedness  and 
impromptu  action  of  a  Belgian  Brigadier  at  an  outlying  station, 
and  through  Napoleon's  delay  in  making  up  his  mind.  Wellington 
■contrived,  as  Colonel  Ohesuey  points  out,  "  to  tight  the  battle  of 
Quatre  Bras — thirty  hours  after  his  first  warning — ivith  ^t/is  of  his 
infuntnj,  \rd  vf  his  t/uns,  and  Ith  of  his  cavalry. Bliicher  decided 
to  fight  at  Ligny  when  he  had  better  have  retreated,  in  a  position 
so  litulty  as  to  invite  defeat.  The  allied  armies  were  numerically 
almost  double  the  French  force,  yet  they  fought  Ligny  and 
■Quatre  Bras  with  numbers  inferior  to  the  total  number  of  the 
French;  and  the  French  also  managed  so  queerly  as  to  fight 
Avith  inferior  forces  on  both  fields.  Napoleon  delayed  disastrously 
•on  the  15th,  16th,  17th,  and  iSth.  He  allowed  Bliicher  time  to 
assemble  his  corps  on  the  iSth,  delayed  his  attack  till  far  too 
late  on  the  i6th,  neglected  to  attack  Wellington  on  the  flank 
At  Quatre  Bras  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  or  else  to  pursue  the 
Prussians,  and  wasted  invaluable  hours  in  sleep  and  speculations 
on  the  morning  of  the  i8th.  He  separated  himself  by  ditticult, 
almost  impassable,  ground  from  his  right  wing  under  Grouchy  on 
the  17th  and  iSth.  lie  neglected  to  reconnoitre,  <as  the  com- 
monest prudence  would  have  counselled,  to  his  right  on  those 
days,  and  so  failed  to  discover  the  cross  march  of  Bliicher.  Had 
Napoleon  taken  Grouchy's  corps  with  him  to  Waterloo  (Welling- 
ton expected  the  onslaught  of  the  entire  French  army),  and 


attacked  in  the  early  morning,  nothing,  as  it  happened,  could  have 
preserved  the  English  leader  from  defeat,  for  the  Prussian  advance 
had  been  from  various  causes  very  much  delayed.  No  one  has 
defended  with  success  the  French  conduct  of  the  battle  of  the 
iSth.  No  measures  were  less  calculated  for  achieving  permanent 
success  than  making  unsupported  attacks  alternately  by  infantry  and 
cavalry.  The  neglect  of  Wellington  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
defence  of  La  Have  Sainte  went  near  to  losing  him  the  battle  ;  and 
his  retention  of  a  large  force  at  Hal,  only  eight  miles  from  AVater- 
loo,  all  through  a  doubtful  fight,  and  when  it  had  been  made 
.abundantly  plain  that  events  were  being  decided  at  Waterloo  itself 
and  nowhere  else,  is  one  of  those  points  which,  to  use  Jomini's 
term,  are  "  inexplicable." 

It  must  alwa}  s  of  course  be  remembered  that  critics  judge  after 
the  event,  and  that  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  conduct  on  a  given 
occasion  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  matters  as  nearly  as  possible  as 
they  presented  themselves  to  the  actors  at  the  time,  and  not  with 
information  subsequently  obtained.  But,  after  every  allowance 
made,  there  were  blunders  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  on  all  sides 
sufficient  to  show  how  chanceful  and  perilous  a  game  war  is,  even 
when  genius  and  courage,  science  and  experience,  are  enlisted  in 
its  prosecution. 

Mr.  Gardner  might  in  our  opinion  have  improved  a  very  care- 
fully, and — what  is  most  rare  in  Waterloo  writing — a  very  im- 
partially compiled  narrative,  by  omitting  eighty  pages  of  poetry, 
and  giving  us  eighty  more  pages  of  history. 


TRAITS  AND  TRAVESTIES,  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL.' 

FEW,  if  any,  living  English  writers  have  so  light  and  keen  a 
touch  in  satire  as  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant,  as  will  be  admitted 
by  all  readers  of  that  extremely  clever  book,  Ficcadilhj.  He  has 
the  gift,  not  common  in  this  country,  of  the  esprit  GauJois ;  he 
aims  his  strokes  at  follies  and  abuses  without  any  semblance  of 
ett'ort.  His  wit  is  at  once  keen  and  light-hearted ;  the  happiest 
turns  of  his  style  convey  the  impression  as  one  reads  them  that 
the  thing  to  be  said  really  could  not  have  been  said  in  any  other 
way ;  and  he  avoids,  as  if  by  instinct,  that  danger  of  carrying 
brilliancy  to  the  point  of  weariness,  which  is  sometimes  incurred 
by  the  only  other  writer  we  can  call  to  mind  who  has  an  equally 
keen  wit. 

The  preface  to  the  present  volume  of  stories  and  sketches,  most 
of  which  have  already  appeared  in  print,  but  are  not  the  less 
welcome  for  that,  has  a  characteristic  touch.  The  writer  begins 
by  afi'ecting  a  naif  surprise  at  the  seemingly  increasing  circulation 
of  "  feeble  and  fashionable  literature,"  and  expressing  his  dissatis- 
faction with  the  various  reasons  for  this  which  occurred  to  him. 
He  was  inclined  at  last  to  attribute  it  to  "  some  undiscovered 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  advertising  publishers,  when  chance 
revealed  to  me  that,  if  I  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  some  of 
my  cullahorateurs  in  the  fields  of  lighter  literature,  it  might 
be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  my  modesty  had  prevented  me 
from  availing  myself,  as  they  had  done,  of  one  of  the  recent 
inventions  of  the  age,  and  not,  as  I  feared,  that  my  rubbish 
was  inferior  to  theirs."  This  recent  invention,  with  which  many 
of  our  readers  are  probably  only  too  familiar,  is  the  emplov- 
ment  of  "  post-cards,  widely  and  judiciously  circulated  by  a  per- 
severing author,"  and  Mr.  Oliphant  proceeds  to  append  to  his 
preface  a  fac-simile  of  such  a  post-card  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription under  the  title  of  his  book: — 

Dear  , — Please  inquire  for  tlie  above -svorli:  .it  circulating  and  other 

libraries  and  railway  bouk-stalls,  and  express  j-our  surprise  if  it  is  not  to  be 
had;  if  it  is,  tliere  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  buy  it ;  but  by  frequent  in- 
quiries you  -will  increase  the  demand,  aud  confer  a  favour  on,  Yours  truly, 

L.  0. 

Of  the  Traits  and  Travesties — the  title  is  not  the  happiest  part  of 
the  book — thus  introduced,  "  The  Reconstruction  of  Sheepfolds," 
"  A  Turkish  Effendi  on  Christendom  and  Islam,"  and  "  An 
American  Statesman  on  Irish  Atrocities,"  form  the  chief  political 
portion,  and,  clever  as  these  are,  we  could,  for  our  own  part,  spare 
them  better  than  any  other  chapters  in  the  book.  From  a 
writer  of  Mr.  Oliphant's  gifts  and  accomplishments  one  is 
glad  to  get  something  that  takes  us  for  a  time  out  of  the 
turmoil  and  fret  of  political  matters.  And  of  this  sort  there  is 
plenty  in  the  volume.  "  Aunt  Ann's  Ghost  Story  "  is  unsatisfactory 
only  in  that  the  ghost  turns  out  to  be  no  ghost  after  all :  but 
against  this  may  be  weighed  the  fact  that  there  remains  an  un- 
solved mystery  as  to  who  played  the  ghost,  and  why ;  and  the 
story  is  admirably  told.  The  "  Moral  Reflections  by  a  Japanese 
Traveller"  made  its  appearance  first  in  the  North  American 
Revieio,  and  naturally  some  of  the  reflections  apply  more  exactly  in 
detail  to  American  than  to  English  institutions  and  manners.  The 
principle  underlying  them  all,  however,  is  of  almost  universal 
applicability.  The  keeping  up  of  the  slightly  foreign  style  through- 
out the  pages  might  fairly  be  termed  a  tour  de  force,  but  that 
there  is  no  appearance  of  force  about  it.  Here  is  an  instance  of 
the  Japanese  traveller's  way  of  looking  at  things  and  of  recording 
his  impressions.  He  has  referred  to  some  violent  accusations 
made  in  party  papers  against  certain  American  Governors : — 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  but  in  uncivilized 
country    I   come   from,   such   men   could  not  be  accused  of  such 
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thinfcs  and  live.  Either  they  must  prove  that  tliej^  are  not  true, 
and  then  people  accusinfj;  them  must  be  puuished,  or  else,  if  they  are  true, 
they  -would  lie  punished  themselves.  But  here  in  this  Cln-istian  country 
■where  you  are  told  to  "honour  all  men,"'  not  "  to  speak  evil  ot'^li.^'Ilities,"  not 
to  "bear  false  witness,"  not  "  to  think  evil  of  one  another,"  '•  to  do  unto 
others  as  you  would  they  would  do  to  you,"  politics  are  carried  on  entirely 
on  an  opposite  principle.  Foundation  of  American  politics  is  not  to  honour 
anv  politicians,  alicaijs  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,  if  they  are  on  the  other 
side  in  politics,  always  bear  false  witness,  if  election  can  be  carried  that  way, 
to  think  a  great  deal  evil  of  everybody,  and,  politically,  to  do  always  to  the 
other  side  exactly  what  you  would  not  at  all  like  them  to  do  to  you. 
Again,  the  innocent  Japanese  is  puzzled  to  know  what  a  "Ring-" 
is,  and  can  get  no  explanation.  "  At  last  I  found  true  reason  why 
even  clever  financial  men  would  not  explain  it.  Generally,  they 
are  very  so-called  pious  kind  of  men,  and  'King' is  a  sort  of 
secret  society  among  quite  a  few  most  smart  men  to  cheat  other 
men  who  are  not  so  smart,  also  to  cheat  the  whole  public,  which  is 
generally  rather  foolish." 

Another  sketch  which  deals  with  American  society  is  "The 
Tender  Recollections  of  Irene  MacGillicuddy,"  which  will  be  re- 
membered and  welcomed  as  an  old  friend  by  many  readers.  Those 
who  do  remember  it  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  its  great 
cleverness  and  vividness,  and  of  the  many  passages  of  spontaneous 
fun  which  it  contains:  those  to  whom  it  is  new  will  do  well 
to  make  its  acquaintance  as  soon  as  may  be.  It  is  more 
amusing  than  surprising  to  find  that  Mr.  OUphant  is  obliged  to 
put  on  record  the  fact  that  none  of  the  characters  are  drawn  from 
life,  and  to  find  also  that  its  authorship  has  been  claimed  by 
various  American  writers,  one  of  whom  went  so  far  as  to  write  a 
continuation  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  but  Mr.  Oliphant 
could  have  written  it  with  just  the  lightness  of  touch  and  keen 
good-humoured  sense  of  fun  that  are  amongst  its  prominent  at- 
tractions.  Yet  another  American  story  is  "  Dollie  and  the  Two 
Smiths,"  which,  apart  from  its  inherent  merits  and  attractions  as  a 
story,  will  be  useful  to  people  contemplating  a  visit  to  America,  as 
they  may  learn  from  it  to  avoid  the  use  in  American  society  of  cer- 
tain words  which  with  us  are  perfectly  usual,  harmless,  and  un- 
objectionable ;  as  also  of  certain  phrases — for  instance,  "  A  clever 
'  fellow  " — which  mean  pretty  nearly  the  opposite  of  what  they  mean 
with  us.  "Knight-Errantry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century"  and 
"The  Adventures  of  a  War  Correspondent " are  in  their  different 
wavs  two  of  the  best  and  most  entertaining  papers  in  the  volume. 
In  "the  first-named  piece  we  have  a  new  and  curious  view  of  a 
character  who  has  served  the  turn  of  many  novelists  and  essayists — 
the  unprotected  Englishwoman  abroad.  It  might  seem  at  first 
sight  that  there  was  little  enough  to  be  got  out  of  a  subject  so 
well  worn.  Not  only,  however,  are  Mr.  Oliphant's  stories  new 
and  delightful,  but  the  turn  of  thought  which  they  suggest,  and 
which  he  follows  up  without  in  the  least  riding  it  to  death,  is 
specially  unexpected  and  humorous.  In  "  The  Adventures  of  a 
War  Correspondent "  the  interest  is  of  a  more  personal  and,  in 
one  sense,  exciting  kind,  and  here  again  the  remarkable  freshness 
and  unforced  originality  of  the  writer's  style  are  remarkable.  The 
tale  is  entirely  of  the  writer's  own  doings  and  experiences  when 
he  accompanied,  or  at  times  preceded,  part  of  the  German  army  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  and,  with  a 
singular  happiness,  Mr.  Oliphant  manages  never  to  seem  egotistical. 
He  had  many  amusing  and  some  terrible  experiences,  for  each  kind 
of  which  he  finds  an  appropriate  and  natural  style,  and  on  some 
occasions  he  incurred  serious  personal  risks.  One  was  when, 
having  found  out  that  a  church  belfry  was  by  far  the  most  advan- 
tageous point  of  observation  for  his  purpose,  and  having  had  to 
leave  one  in  which  he  had  been  particularly  comfortable,  he 
chaffingly  asked  the  commanding  officer  if  a  certain  other  steeple, 
then  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  could  not  be  taken  for  him. 
While  he  was  talking  an  aide-de-camp  arrived  with  au  order  for 
the  colonel  to  storm  the  village  containing  this  steeple : — 

"Now,"  said  he,  with  a  disagreeable  suspicion  of  irony  in  his  voice, 
"  Now  is  your  chance.  You  have  only  to  keep  at  my  side,  and  you  will  be 
in  your  steeple  in  ten  minutes."  The  invitation  was  in  the  higlicst  degree 
disagreeable.  How  I  regretted  I  had  said  anything  about  wanting  villages 
taken  for  my  benefit.  I  was  on  the  point  of  declining,  when  the  sneering 
laugh  of  one  or  two  officers  who  had  joined  in  our  conversation  changed 
my  decision.  I  had  just  time  to  shrug  my  shoulders  with  the  nonchalant 
air  of  a  man  who  passed  his  life  in  carrj'ing  villages  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  when  they  were  summoned  to  their  duties. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  carried  on  with  the  rush  of  tho  troops,  got  safely 
into  his  steeple ;  but,  when  there,  he  heard  a  shot  fired  close  to 
him,  and  directly  afterwards,  when  he  looked  out  at  the  window, 
he  found  himself  a  target  for  a  big  Bavarian  marksman  and  his 
comrades,  who,  taking  him  for  the  person  who  had  fired  the  shot, 
proceeded  to  storm  the  steeple  and  arrest  him.  This  they  did  by 
all  pointing  their  rifles  up  the  ladder  at  the  top  of  which  Mr. 
Oliphant  was  standing,  and  commanding  him  to  come  down  and 
give  himself  up  on  pain  of  being  shot;  and  the  author  observes, 
and  it  is  easy  to  believe  him,  that  the  sensation  of  coming  back- 
wards down  a  rickety  ladder,  with  twelve  rifles  pointed  at  one,  is 
not  agreeable.  Soon  afterwards  the  man  who  had  really  fired  the 
shot  was  discovered  crouching  in  a  corner ;  and  on  his  refusing, 

I  either  through  panic  or  stupidity,  to  give  up  his  gun,  and  pro- 
ceeding indeed  to  bring  it  up  towards  his  shoulder,  the  big 
Bavarian  snatched  it  from  him,  and  gave  him  a  blow  with  the  butt 
which  killed  him  on  the  spot.  "  The  whole  episode  was  most 
painful ;  and  when,  a  moment  afterwards,  my  would-be  assassin 
slapped  me  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the 
idea  of  his  nearly  having  blown  out  my  brains  by  mistake,  I  failed 
altogether  to  see  the  point  of  the  joke."   On  another  occasion  Mr. 

I      Oliphant,  who  had  been  jotting  down  notes  in  a  corner  of  a  ruin 


whence  he  got  a  view  of  some  French  troops,  started  across  a 
ploughed  field,  which  looked  safe  enough,  to  rejoin  the  Germans, 
and  had  not  made  many  steps  before  a  round  shot  buried  itself  in 
the  ground  some  twenty  yards  behind  him. 

To  say  that  I  took  to  my  Iieols  is  a  figure  of  speech  ;  I  h.id  no  heels. _  1 
had  two  mountains  of  mud  clinging  to  my  feet,  which  rendered  running 
almost  impossiljle.  However,  1  did  my  best  ;  and  in  tlie  agony  of  my  elfort 
I  sprawled  headlong  on  my  face  at  the  very  moment  when  another  sliot,  better 
aimed,  covered  me  with  dirt.  For  at  least  ten  minutes  more  was  my  solitary 
figure  a  target  for  that  miserable  French  battery.  I  ceased  to  wonder  that 
the  French  lost  battles  -vvhea  they  could  waste  valuable  ammunition  in  this 
ridiculous  wa}'. 

With  a  third  adventure,  as  to  which  there  was  no  room  for 
laughter,  when  the  author  found  himself  shut  up  with  a  small 
number  of  German  soldiers  in  a  sort  of  La  Ilaye  Sainto,  we  may 
leave  readers  to  make  acquaintance  for  themselves. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS  IN  THE  VENETIAN 
ARCHIVES." 

IT^OUR  years  ago,  when  we  were  reviewing  the  First  Part  of  this 
-  Sixth  Volume  of  Venetian  Despatches,  we  took  for  granted 
that  the  Second  Part  when  issued  would  reach  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  But  the  present  instalment  runs  over 
half  the  period  which  remained  to  be  calendared  after  the  issue  of 
that  Part,  so  we  may  probably  anticipate  in  a  short  time  tho  pub- 
lication of  the  remaining  portion,  which  will  contain  an  index  to 
the  whole  volume  ;  and  we  must  be  content  for  the  present  to  con- 
timie  our  task  without  either  preface  or  index  to  help  us.  As  we 
expected  (see  Saturday  Eevieiv,  February  i6,  187S),  the  volume  is 
full,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  the  despatches  of  Bernardo 
Navagero,  the  Venetian  Ambassador  at  Rome,  addressed  to  the 
Doge  and  Senate  ;  and  they  are  so  interesting  that  we  shall  not 
find  fault  with  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  for  inserting  so  many  of 
his  letters  which  have  but  slight  connexion  with  English  history. 
It  is,  however,  a  full  justification  of  their  admission  into  this  series 
that  they  nearly  all  refer  to  the  quarrel  between  the  Pope  and 
Philip  of  Spain  ;  and  the  later  despatches,  after  Mary  of 
England  had  become  involved  in  the  dispute,  would  scarcely 
have  been  so  intelligible  if  the  earlier  letters  had  been 
omitted.  Some  of  the  despatches  are  wholly,  and  many  of  them 
partially,  in  cipher,  and  of  course  these  are  the  most  valuable. 
Those  of  the  French  correspondence  were  not  deciphered  till  1872, 
when  Signor  Luigi  Pasini  began  his  task  of  deciphering  them. 
Many  of  the  English  Ambassador's  letters  have  appeared  in  full, 
having  been  printed  in  the  original  Italian  in  a  volume  which, 
appeared  at  Venice  in  1869,  professing  to  be  deciphered  and  pub- 
lished by  Paul  Friedmann.  But  with  the  exception  of  these  and 
a  very  few  letters  of  Cardinal  Pole's  that  have  appeared  in 
Quirini,  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  we  are  reviewing 
is  new.  Friedmann's  publication  reaches  only  to  the  end  of 
January  1557,  at  which  date  Michiel  was  succeeded  by  Suriau, 
whose  despatches  now  appear  for  the  first  time  in  print. 

We  suppose  that  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  has  analysed  every  des- 
patch of  Bernardo  Navagero's  that  he  could  find,  whether  it  refers 
to  England  or  not.  For  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  one  or  more 
letters  addressed  by  him  from  Rome  to  the  Doge  and  Senate,  and 
sometimes  there  appear  to  be  two  and  occasionally  three  bearing 
the  same  date.  They  contain  by  far  the  most  graphic  descriptions  in 
the  volume.  Indeed  we  learn  more  of  the  character  of  Pope 
Paul  IV.  from  these  letters  than  can  be  gathered  from  either 
Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  historians  about  him.  After  reading 
Navagero's  despatches,  the  reader  will  not  be  inclined  to  dilier 
from  the  estimate  made  by  the  French  King  of  the  Pope,  as  de- 
tailed by  Soranzo,  the  Venetian  Ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France : — 

"  In  truth,  sire,"  said  SoranZo,  "although  the  Pope  is  upwards  of  eighty 
years  old,  he  shows  great  heart  and  intrepidity  in  all  his  troubles." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  King  ;  "  he  is  a  terribie  old  man,  and  spares 
nobody.  Sometimes  even  about  nie  he  is  as  abusive  as  he  can  be,  but  -when 
his  tit  of  passion  is  over,  he  listens  to  every  one  and  no  longer  seems  the 
same  person." — P.  1177. 

The  report  which  Michiel  gave  to  the  Senate  upon  his  return 
to  Venice  in  1558  will  no  doubt  be  found  analysed  in  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  this  Sixth  Volume  of  Venetian  State  Papers ; 
but  nothing  that  it  relates  can  come  up  to  the  value  of  the  letters 
-which  detail  the  acts  and  words  of  the  Pope,  given  by  an  eye- 
witness within  a  few  hours  of  the  interview  which  he  held  with  his 
Holiness.  Navagero  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  Paul  IV., 
whose  object  at  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  volume 
was  to  persuade  the  Venetians  that  it  was  for  their  interest  to  side 
with  him  in  his  war  with  the  Imperialists,  as  his  object  was  to 
establish  an  independent  King  in  Naples  and  a  Duke  of  Milan. 
The  object  of  the  Venetians  is  of  course,  as  usual,  to  avoid  war,  and 
to  stand  as  well  as  possible  with  all  parties.  And  the  Pope  was 
evidently  exceedingly  distrustful  of  England,  because  of  the  near 
connexion  of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  England  by  the  marriage  of 
Philip  and  Mary.    And  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  most 

•  Calendar  of  State  Papers  and  3Ianuscripts,  relating  to  English  A  ffairs, 
existing  in  the  Archives  and  Collections  of  Venice  and  in  other  Libraries  oj 
Northern  Italy.  Vol.  VI.  Part  II.  1556-1557.  Edited  by  Rawdon  Brown. 
Published  by  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  iLijesty's 
Treasury  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Loudon: 
Longmans  &  Co.  1881. 
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strildng  feature  in  tbis  volume  is  tlie  Yv^ht  that  it  throws  on  the 
disastrous  nature  of  that  alliance,  especially  as  regards  the  all'airs 
of  England.  The  change  in  the  conduct  and  bearing  of  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Ohieti  from  the  moment  of  his  becoming 
Pope  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  historians,  and  probably  we  see  him 
during  the  years  1556  and  1 557,  parts  of  which  are  chronicled  in 
this  volume,  at  his  -worst.  The  plans  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  Church  which  will  come  before  us  in  the  next  volume 
have  scarcely  any  place  here.  Caraffa  appears  only  as  the  im- 
petuous politician  and  self-willed  autocrat,  who  hoped  to  carry 
everything  before  him,  and  believed  he  was  directly  inspired  for  the 
purpose  of  the  liberation  of  Italy.  Ilis  dislike  of  the  Imperialists 
appears  throughout,  as  he  is  constantly  calling  them  scoundrels, 
rascals,  villains,  diabolical,  soulless  schismatics,  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  Christians,  devilish  and  accursed  wretches  on  their  way 
to  overthrow  the  Popedom  and  deslroj'  the  faith  of  Christ,  lu 
opposition  to  this  view  the  Pope  wishes  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Venice  in  placing  two  of  the  sons  of  the  French  King  in 
Naples  and  Milan,  otl'ering  the  Signory  the  bribe  of  Sicily. 
Paid  IV.  was  indeed  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  he  should 
expel  Philip  from  Naples  and  even  I'roni  Spain  ;  but  on  repeating 
this  to  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  succeeded  him  as  Pius  IV.,  the 
Cardinal,  who  was  more  worldly  wise  than  the  Pope,  replied  that 
if  the  Pope  knew  these  things  by  inspiration  he  submitted,  be- 
cause he  was  a  man  of  this  world  :  but,  so  far  as  human  reason 
could  judge,  the  House  of  Austria  was  too  powerful  for  any  such 
designs  to  succeed,  that  he  himself  was  apprehensive  of  a  schism, 
and  of  some  great  evil  falling  upon  the  Apostolic  See.  But  the 
Pope  was  not  to  be  persuaded  that  he  had  not  a  direct  commission 
from  God  to  free  Italy  from  the  Imperialists,  whom  he  on  another 
occasion  describes  as  "  a  sewer  of  filth,  a  mixture  of  Jews, 
Moriscos,  and  Lutherans,  who  so  long  as  they  have  a  span  of 
land  in  Italy  will  disquiet  the  whole  of  it ''  (p.  923).  lie 
could  not  forget  the  sack  of  Pome  in  1527,  when,  as  he  observed, 
*'  They  did  worse  to  this  wretched  city  than  the  Goths  and  other 
devils,  wherelbre  they  deserve  to  have  the  whole  world  move 
against  them.''  Of  the  Emperor  who  had  lately  resigned  he 
speaks  as  that  accursed  soul  of  Charles;  and  of  his  sou  and  suc- 
cessor Philip,  he  is  the  accursed  son  whom  his  lather  has  left 
as  a  sting  behind  him.  Indeed  the  violent  language  used  by 
the  Pope  would  be  scarcely  credible  if  it  were  not  narrated  so 
circumstantially  by  so  respectable  an  authority  as  Navagero.  On 
one  occasion  ho  went  .^o  lar  as  to  say  that  he  wished  that  accursed 
silly  boy  had  never  been  born,  nor  yet  that  iniquitous  father  of 
his,  the  most  pernicious  plague  to  the  world,  and  especially  to 
Italy,  which  will  never  be  at  ease  till  they  are  expelled  theuce. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Paul  IV.  could  load  his  enemies  with 
vituperative  epithets,  he  was  no  less  unsparing  in  showering 
euloginms  on  the  heads  of  his  favourites.  We  doubt  whether 
his  opinion  of  the  Q.ueen  of  France,  Catharine  do'  Medici — namely, 
that  she  was  a  little  saint — has  ever  been  endorsed  by  any  one. 
But  all  tUe  Pope's  representations  to  the  Venetian  Ambassador 
failed  to  induce  the  wary  Doge  and  Senate  to  throw  in  their  lot 
with  him  by  aiding  him  openly  ;  and  Navagero  had  to  make  his 
defence  for  Germans  being  permitted  to  come  to  Philip's  assist- 
ance through  the  territory  of  the  liepublic  by  representing  that 
there  were  so  many  roads  by  which  they  might  pass  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  block  them  up  entirely.  He  wrote  to  the 
Doge  and  Senate  in  cipher,  explaining  to  them  that  he  feared  the 
Pope  would  have  his  letters  opened,  as  had  been  done,  he  asserts, 
several  times  by  those  of  all  the  other  Ambassadors. 

So  determined  was  the  Pope  that  iu  the  Consistory  held 
April  9,  1557,  in  which  Pole's  Legation  to  England  was  revoked, 
he  had  been  expected  to  deprive  Philip  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  to  give  the  investiture  of  it  to  the  second  son  of  the 
King  of  France.  Ilis  whole  heart  seemed  to  be  set  upon 
having  no  other  dominion  in  Italj'  but  the  Papal  States,  a 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  a  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  which  should  have  added  to  her  other  dominions  the 
possession  of  Sicily.  Meanwhile,  the  attitude  of  England  was 
somewhat  embarrassing.  Mary's  extreme  devotion  to  the  Apostolic 
See  drew  her  iu  one  direction ;  her  passionate  love  for  Philip  iu 
quite  the  opposite  line.  The  Pope  was  well  aware  of  this,  and, 
though  he  spoke  well  of  Mary,  yet  he  characterized  Philip  as  a 
putrid  member  of  the  Church,  whom  he  was  compelled  to  cut  oil' 
from  the  body  for  his  perfidy.  Her  Parliament  also  was  very 
unwilling  to  furnish  supplies  to  aid  Philip  or  for  making  an 
attack  upon  the  French  King.  The  prolongation  of  the  truce 
made  by  the  Pope's  nephew.  Cardinal  Caraffa,  with  the  Duke  of 
Alva  had  now  lasted  from  November  27,  1556,  to  the  following 
May,  when  the  rebellion  that  broke  out  under  Staii'ord  had  been 
suppressed.  And  now  the  injuries  received  from  the  French 
King,  and  the  assistauce  he  had  rendered  to  the  plots  against 
Mary,  provoked  the  nation  to  declare  war  against  France.  And 
here  the  letters  of  the  Venetian  Ambassador  in  England  throw 
some  light  upon  the  attitude  of  the  nation  generally  towards  the 
Queen  and  her  husband,  and  the  declaration  of  war  with  France. 
Surian,  who  had  lately  succeeded  Michiel,  writes  in  cipher  from 
London,  June  8,  1557,  to  the  Doge  and  Senate,  as  follows: — 

The  resolve  m.ide  by  the  kingdom  to  make  ivar  on  the  French  does  not 
greatly  please  these  people,  as  besides  the  suppression  of  their  trade,  on 
■which  the  kingdom  may  be  said  to  subsist,  they  will  have  to  pay  constant 
subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war ;  and  wliat  weighs  more  witli 
them  than  anything  else  is  to  see  that  all  this  is  being  done  for  the  benefit 
of  aliens  whom  they  detest,  and  especially  Spaniards.  The}*  also  perceive 
that  these  last  are  thus  given  an  opportunity  for  making  themselves  abso- 
lute masters  of  the  kingdom,  as  they  seem  to  be  doing,  for  the  Queen  is 


btnt  on  nothing  else  by  reason  of  the  great  love  she  bears  her  husband,  and 
all  the  chief  personages  are  already  bound  to  the  King,  and  his  Majesty  can 
dispose  of  them  at  his  pleasure  (p.  1147). 

The  Queen's  defiance  of  the  French  King  was  dated  June  i. 
The  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  which  comes  within  the  limits  of  this 
volume,  and  the  loss  of  Calais,  which  we  shall  hear  something  of 
in  the  next,  are  matters  of  history  on  which  we  need  not  dwell 
here.  But  there  is  another  important  act  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  which 
is  often  referred  to — namely,  the  summoning  of  Cardinal  Pole 
to  Rome,  and  the  revocation  of  his  legatine  authority.  We 
gather  from  one  of  Navagero's  letters  to  the  Doge  how  much 
the  suspicion  of  heresy  influenced  the  Pope,  though  to  some 
extent  his  action  may  be  attributed  to  his  bitter  feeling  against 
Philip.  He  seems  to  have  been  firmly  convinced  of  the 
Lutheran  tendency  of  Pole  and  Morone,  and  no  remonstrances 
on  the  part  of  the  Doge  could  persuade  the  Pope  to  appoint  his 
kinsman  Luigi  Priuli,  one  of  Pole's  most  intimaie  friends,  to  the 
bishopric  of  Brescia.  He  charges  all  these  with  heresy,  and 
includes  in  the  charge  Pole's  friend  Flaminio  as  well  as  Caracciolo, 
who  had  "gone  to  live  with  those  rogues  at  Geneva.''  Towards 
the  end  of  the  time  with  which  these  papers  are  concerned,  Paul 
had  considerably  chanjyed  his  tone  towards  Philip,  and  also 
altered  his  view  as  to  a  new  arrangement  of  Italian  dynasties. 
Peace  was  signed  between  Paul  and  Philip  September  14,  but  not 
till  after  the  irrevocable  step  of  depriving  Pole  of  his  legatine 
authoiity  had  been  taken.  And  Paul  knew  so  little  of  England 
and  its  all'airs  that  he  thought  the  appointment  of  Peto,  a  Franciscan 
friar  whom  he  had  just  created  Cardinal  in  Pole's  place,  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Queen  and  the  nation.  And  here  we  may  venture 
to  correct  a  mistake  about  the  succession  to  the  see  of  Salisbury 
into  which  all  historians  have  fallen.  The  Pope,  who  in  this  as 
in  many  other  acts,  thought  he  was  directly  inspired  of  God, 
speaks  of  Peto  as  heretofore  elected  Bishop  of  Salisbury  without 
saying  when  he  was  elected.  Navagero  calls  him  episcopo 
Alboronense,  but  that  is  a  mere  mistake  of  writing.  Mr.  Rawdon 
]>rown,  in  a  note  which  is  somewhat  perplexed,  gives  from 
Haydn's  Bovk  of  Dynasties  the  names  of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  ; 
"  John  Salcot,  or  Capon,  appointed  in  1539,  dying  in  October  1557, 
and  being  succeeded  by  Peto,  whom  the  Queen  would  not  allow 
to  enter  the  realm,  Francis  Mallet  being  appointed  October  14, 
1558,  and  set  aside  on  her  death,  November  17,  following."  There 
is,  however,  no  real  didiculty  in  the  case.  The  true  history  is  as 
follows: — Campeggio  was  deprived  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1534, 
and  was  succeeded  first  by  Shaxton  in  1 535,  and  then  by  Capon  or 
Salcot  in  1539.  Of  course  these  men,  being  appointed  during  the 
schism,  were  not  recognized  by  the  Pope,  who  appointed  Contarini 
to  the  see  on  the  death  of  Campeggio,  which  took  place  in 
August  1539,  when  Cardinal  Contarini  was  appointed  by  the  Pope 
a  few  days  before  Salcot's  translation  from  Bangor  to  Salisbury. 
Contarini  died  in  1 543,  and  it  was  in  that  year,  March  30,  that 
Peto  was  appointed  to  the  see.  He  died  before  he  was  able  to 
enter  on  his  mission  as  legate  in  March  1558,  or  he  would  have 
assumed  his  see  on  his  arrival  in  England.  Nevertheless,  by 
some  mistake  on  the  part  of  Cardinal  Pole,  Salcot  or  Capon 
received  January  26,  1555,  absolution,  confirmation,  and  dis- 
pensation as  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  A  similar  mistake  appears  to 
have  been  made  by  Pole  as  regards  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  which 
was  erected  during  the  schism,  a  mistake  which  had  afterwards  to 
be  rectified  by  Papal  dispensation.  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  evidently 
has  not  access  to  many  English  books ;  but  it  is  a  little  remark- 
able that  he  should  have  missed  seeing  the  true  account  of  this 
matter  as  given  by  Maziere  Brady  in  his  volumes  on  the  Episcopal 
Succession  published  at  Rome  1876-77,  and  have  been  reduced  to 
referring  to  such  a  second-hand  authority  as  Haydn's  Dictionari/  of 
Bates.  Notwithstanding  the  slight  blemish  we  have  noticed,  Mr. 
Rawdon  Brown's  volumes  are  amongst  the  most  valuable,  and 
also  are  far  from  being  the  least  interesting,  of  the  series  of  Calendars 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 


SOME  RECENT  CLASSICAL  BOOKS." 

DR.  KENNEDY'S  edition  of  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  is  a 
worthy  companion  to  his  Agamemnon,  and  we  may  say  at 
once  that  no  more  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  Sophocles 
has  appeared  of  late  years.    Besides  the  text  and  notes,  the 

•  The  (Ed'ipns  Tyraiiniis  of  Sophocles.  With  Translation,  Notes,  and 
Indices,  by  Benjamin  Hall  Ivenuedy,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Honorary  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge: 
University  Tress.  1882. 

Euripklis  Helena.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Critical 
Appendix  for  Upper  and  Middle  Forms,  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  1882. 

The  Republic  of  Pluto— Books  I.  and  II.  With  an  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  the  Argument  of  the  Dialogue,  by  G.  II.  Wells,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford.    London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1882. 

Plutarch's  life  of  T/icmistocles.  With  Introduction,  Explanatory- 
Notes,  and  Critical  Appendix,  by  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Head-Master  of  Ipswich  School.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1881. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Aeneidos  libri  II.  el  III.  The  Narrative  of  JE.n^&9, 
edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  \V.  Howson,  M.A.,  Fellciw  of 
King's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  i88i. 

Livy— Boohs  II.  and  III.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Note.s  by 
Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A..  Head-Master  of  St.  Peter's  School,  lork. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1882. 
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volume  contains  a  most  interesting  introduction  to  and  analysis  of 
the  play,  a  rhythmical  translation,  and  three  indices.  The  iirst 
of  these  consists  of  a  list  of  words  and  phrases  either  uncommon 
in  themselves,  or  employed  in  unusual  ways ;  in  the  second  we 
find  various  particles  as  exhibited  in  the  play ;  while  the  third 
gives  valuable  information  on  grammatical  points  as  illustrated  by 
the  usage  of  Sophocles.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  this 
index  is  that  which  relates  to  the  pronouns  and  pronominal 
particles  and  their  correlatinn.  We  would  direct  special  attention 
to  the  paragraph  on  correlation  of  manner,  where  a  complicated 
subject  is  admirably  dealt  with.  Passing  to  the  notes  we  lind  that 
where  scholars  are  at  variance  Dr.  Kennedy,  for  the  most  part, 
upholds  the  authority  of  Schneidewin  as  against  Linwood.  There  is, 
however,  no  lack  of  original  criticism.  Among  the  most  important 
of  Dr.  Kennedy's  notes  is  one  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  o-u/i- 
^opd  in  11.  44  and  99.    The  latter  line, 

TTOica  Kadapfxa  ;  Ti's  6  rpoTTOs  Trjs  ^u/x^opaj ; 

has  generally  been  translated  "  By  what  purgation  ?  what  is  the 
manner  of  the  calamity  ? "  Dr.  Kennedy  renders  rr^r  ^vfx(pnpas 
as  if  it  were  tov  ^vfxcpepdadai,  "  What  is  the  mode  of  compliiince 
with  the  oracle  ?  "  This,  of  course,  gives  a  more  satisfactory 
meaning,  and  d  priori  there  is  no  reason  why  avp(popd  should  not 
have  this  sense.  In  like  manner  a-vp-cpopiis  IBovXevpdrav,  in  1.  44,  is 
rendered  "Comparisons  of  Counsels."  Schneidewin's reading  of  mopos 
for  TpoiTos,  in  1.  99,  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty,  but  is  scarcely  justifi- 
able. Dr.  Kennedy  proposes  a  new  rendering  of  the  difiicult  lines 
^  319,  320  spoken  by  Tiresias  to  CEdipua: — 

f'yi)       ov  prj  TTore 
Tap!,  toy  av  fiirco  pfj  ra  a  ,  €K(pr]v(i>  /cara. 

Dr.  Kennedy  omits  the  two  commas  printed  above,  and  in- 
serts one  after  fiTroj.  lie  then  proposes  to  use  e'Uio  twice 
over,  so  to  speak,  taking  it  both  with  ov  pi)  n-ore  and  with 
Qji  av.  He  translates,  therefore,  "  I  will  never  speak  my 
things,  call  them  what  I  may,  lest  I  disclose  your  things  as 
evil."  The  words  cos  av  eino)  are  thus  introduced  instead 
of  an  epithet  to  rapa,  corresponding  to  (caxu,  which  in  this 
rendering  belongs  exclusively  to  ra  era..  This  rather  intricate 
arrangement  will  scarcely  commend  itself  to  scholars.  The  double 
use  of  «i7ra)  cannot,  we  think,  be  justified  on  any  grounds.  Dr. 
Kennedy  says  "  it  must "  sufiice  for  both  purposes  ;  but  this  line 
of  reasoning  resembles  that  by  which  it  was  once  proved  that  a 
beaver  climbed  a  tree — "  it  had  to."  In  1.  731  Dr.  Kennedy  may 
very  probably  be  right  in  rendering  Trdpfcrriv  "it  is  possible,'' 
instead  of  "  he  is  come  " — i.e.  "  consider  him  as  come,"  which  is 
Linwood's  interpretation.  Again,  in  1.  1048,  where  (Edipus  sup- 
poses that  Jocasta  is  horrified  at  discovering  his  humble  origin,  Dr. 
Kennedy  gives  what  is  no  doubt  the  true  sense  of  the  words  wore 
prj  'KpaOfiv  Tovpov  yivos — "  SO  that  I  should  not  seek  out  my 
parentage."  We  are  inclined,  too,  to  agree  with  Dr.  Kennedy 
in  preferring  Schneidewin's  explanation  of  11,  1437-8  to 
Linwood's,    The  lines  are  as  follows : — 

Tay  epiiy  X^P^^ 
at  TOV  (j)VTOvpyov  narpos  vplv  wd'  opav 
TO.  TzpodBi  XapTTpa.  Trpov^evr^aav  oppaTa. 

Dr.  Kennedy  translates : — "  My  hands  which  introduced  to  you, 
thus  to  behold  them,  your  father's  once  brilliant  eyes."  Linwood's 
rendering  is : — "  Which  caused  your  father's  eyes  to  see  thus  " — i.e. 
not  to  see  at  all.  The  translation  is  excellent  throughout.  Dr. 
Kennedy  has  obviously  made  accuracy  his  chief  consideration ; 
but,  though  always  literal,  he  is  seldom  prosaic.  The  spirit  of  the 
original  Greek  is  well  preserved,  and  the  verse  is  often  melodious, 
and  at  times  highly  poetical.  Now  and  then  the  desire  to  be 
literal  leads  to  some  obscurity,  as  when  the  words  I'laTpois  (Kpe- 
.  Tpovpevos  are  rendered  "  outmeasuving  by  the  stars  " ;  and  some- 
times we  find  an  awkward  word  or  phrase,  such  as  the  adjective 
"  afflictive,"  which  seems  to  be  a  favourite  with  Dr.  Kennedy. 
As  a  fair  example  of  the  style,  we  may  quote  the  following  lines 
from  Oreon's  speech  in  answer  to  the  accusations  of  CEdipus, 

11.564-573:— 

For  now  indeed  I  gain,  exempt  from  fear. 

All  tilings  from  you  ;  but  wore  I  chief  myself, 

I  must  do  many  things  against  my  will. 

How  then  is  royalty  a  sweeter  prize 

For  me  to  hold  than  painless  rule  and  sway  ? 

I  am  not  yet  so  blinded  as  to  crave 

Any  save  profitable  dignities. 

Now  all  men  give  me  joy  ;  each  one  salutes, 

Who  want  a  boon  of  tbee  invoke  my  aid  ; 

For  in  me  lies  their  chance  of  gaining  all. 

Why  should  I  choose  the  other,  losing  this  ? 

Mr.  Jerram's  edition  of  the  Helm  of  Euripides  is  a  less  ambitious 
work  than  Dr.  Kennedy's,  and  is  intended  mainly  for  the  use  of 
the  higher  forms  in  public  schools.  The  work  is  very  well  done  ; 
the  introduction  is  good  and  clear,  and  the  notes  are  excellent  so 
far  as  they  go.  Mr.  Jerram  does  not  go  very  deeply  into  questions 
of  scholarship,  but  he  gives  just  the  kind  of  help  which  is  needed 
by  an  intelligent  student  who  has  also  the  assistance  of  a  tutor  or 
bchoolmaster.  He  is,  we  think,  right  in  objecting  to  the  formal 
explanations  usually  given  of  such  constructions  as  ovre  pi)  aadi], 
in  line  292,  and  we  also  prefer  his  account  of  the  phrase  otVci' 
ovv  o  hpuaov  to  the   one  generally  accepted — namely,  that  the 

I  construction  is  8pacrov,  oTaff  S.  The  expression,  as  Mr.  Jerra.m 
points  out,  "  involves  a  cluinge,  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with 

I  Greek  usage,  from  tile  indirect  to  tlie  direct  construction  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  clause."    In  line  1 567  Mr.  Jerram  rejects  the 


ordinary  interpretation  according  to  which  povdpmvKov  is  taken 
with  8ipr]v  as  referring  to  the  bull,  and  meaning  "  tied  with  a 
single  halter."  lie  adopts,  instead,  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Clark, 
that  povdpTTVKov  is  here  a  substantive  and  means  a  horse,  as  in 
the  Snpplices.  In  line  362  Mr.  Jerram  is  wrong  in  translating 
(py  av€pya  "  deeds  which  never  should  have  been  done.  '  The 
words  obviously  mean  "deeds  which  never  were  done" — i.e. 
tho  carrying  off  of  Helen  to  Troy,  which,  according  to  the  legend 
adopted  by  Euripides,  never  took  place.  To  the  notes  is  appended 
the  scene  from  the  Thesmophoriazusce  of  Aristophanes,  in  which  th© 
Helen  is  parodied. 

Mr.  Wells  has  certainly  supplied  a  want  by  editing  the  first  two 
books  of  the  Republic.  For  those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of 
Plato  this  volume  will  be  found  very  useful.  The  introduction, 
discusses  the  purpose  of  Plato  in  writing  the  dialogue,  the  re- 
ligious belief  of  the  greatest  Greek  writers,  and  the  character  and 
method  of  Socrates.  This  is  followed  by  a  good  analysis  of  the 
argument  of  the  whole  dialogue,  which  will  certainly  help  students 
to  understand  the  bearing  of  the  two  books  placed  before  them  in 
the  text.  The  notes  are  good,  though  sometimes  needlessly  long. 
Mr.  Wells  is  happiest  in  explaining  and  enforcing  the  arguments  of 
Plato,  his  grammatical  notes  are  of  less  importance.  The  leading- 
points  are  clearly  brought  out  and  illustrated  by  comparison  with, 
the  opinions  of  other  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  upon  kindred 
subjects.  For  example.  Sir  Thomas  More's  remarks  on  the  unjust 
dealings  of  the  rich  are  quoted  with  reference  to  the  definition  of 
justice  given  by  Thrasymachus,  and  his  opinion  that  war  is  mainly 
caused  by  the  pugnacity  of  princes  is  contrasted  with  Plato's  ac- 
count. Here  Mr.  Wells  does  not  notice  the  different  conditions,, 
social  and  political,  imder  which  the  two  writers  lived,  and 
generally  ho  fails  to  give  sufficient  weight  to  the  influence  exercised 
upon  Plato's  mind  by  his  surroundings.  The  literary  side  of  the 
dialogue  is  not  neglected,  and  altogether  the  book  may  be  re- 
commended to  the  notice  of  schoolmasters, 

Mr.  Ilolden  observes  in  his  preface  that  "  few  will  have  cause 
to  complain  that  I  have  given  too  little  help  in  my  commentary 
to  young  students."  We  may  certainly  pronounce  him  guiltless  in 
this  respect,  and  if  there  were  no  such  things  in  existence  as  books  oi 
reference,  his  edition  of  Plutarch's  Life  of  Tliemistocles  would  be  of 
the  greatest  value.  As  it  is,  teachers  will  be  inclined  to  complain, 
that  too  much  help  has  been  given  to  young  students.  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  tell  them  that  ^evos  means  "  a  guest-friend," 
and  dvadi'ipara  "  votive  offerings,"  while  even  a  very  young  student 
might  be  left  to  discover  that  i'do^ev  Ideiv  means  "  he  fancied 
that  he  saw."  In  the  same  way  we  are  told  all  about  various 
people  and  places  mentioned  in  the  text — Ephorus,  the  histo- 
rian, Demaratus,  King  of  Sparta,  and  the  exact  position  of  the 
land  of  the  Pisidians,  while  information  is  given  about  gymnasia- 
at  Athens,  the  laws  of  Athenian  citizenship,  and  the  reforms  of 
Cleisthenes.  Surely  something  should  be  left  for  yoimg  students 
to  find  out  for  themselves  ;  it  is  not  desirable  to  supersede  alto- 
gether the  atlas  and  classical  dictionary.  Authorities,  too,  are- 
often  quoted  when  a  reference  would  have  been  quite  sufficient. 
Several  pages  of  Grote'a  Histovy  of  Greece  are  thus  transcribed  in. 
the  course  of  the  notes,  Mr.  Ilolden  has  also  committed  what  we 
cannot  help  regarding  as  the  error  of  trying  to  meet  the  require- 
ments both  of  beginners  and  of  more  advanced  students.  The 
result  is  that  the  notes  are  drawn  out  to  an  inordinate  length. 
There  are  remarks  on  points  of  more  or  less  elementary  grammar, . 
and  also  criticisms  and  comparisons  of  passages  which  are  of  the 
greatest  value  in  themselves,  but  are  rather  out  of  place  if  the 
work  is  intended  chiefly  for  young  students.  These  objections  to 
the  plan  of  the  book  do  not  extend  to  the  manner  of  its  execution, 
Mr.  Ilolden  has  spared  no  labour  to  make  his  work  as  complete  a8 
possible.  The  introduction  is  exceedingly  well  done,  <ind  a  very 
fair  estimate  is  given  of  Plutarch's  strength  and  weakness  as  a 
biographer.  The  pages  on  the  sources  of  information  accessible  to 
Plutarch  are  instructive,  both  with  reference  to  the  value  of  his 
work  and,  in  a  more  general  way,  as  treating  of  the  credibility  and 
importance  of  previous  writers.  Mr.  Holden  is  so  well  known  as 
a  scholar  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  the  excellence  of 
his  verbal  criticism.  We  may  just  refer  to  the  notes  on  the  words 
dntTpl^aTo  and  dnelnaTo  in  ch.  xxiii.,  and  also  to  that  on  the  late- 
use  of  the  word  dvdy^iv  =  captimm  ducere,  in  the  same  chapter. 
The  post-classical  use  of  the  exTraXai  =  e'/c  TraXatov  in  ch.  xxx. 
is  also  noted,  and  reference  is  made  to  Mr.  Rutherford's  exhaus- 
tive article  on  the  subject  in  his  Netv  I'lirynichus.  The  remarks- 
on  dnoxp'W^'-  ^^^'^  (Tvp(ppov('iv  ia  ch.  x.wiii.  are  also  very  good. 
Wo  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Ilolden  that  Plutarch  can  or 
ought  to  supersede  Xenophon  as  a  text-book  in  schools.  How- 
ever valuable  historical  reading  may  be,  classical  authors  are 
used  in  schools  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  language, 
and  though  Xeuophon's  style  shows  a  falling  off  from  the 
purity  of  Attic  Greek,  Plutarch  is  still  further  removed  in  thought 
and  language,  as  well  as  in  point  of  time,  from  the  best  models. 

The  Latin  classical  books  on  our  list  are  of  far  less  importance 
than  the  works  of  Dr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Holden.  Mr.  Howsoa 
has  produced  a  very  good  edition  for  school  purposes  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Books  of  the  yEneid.  The  notes  are  short  and  to  the 
point;  a  judicious  amount  of  help  is  given  in  difficult  passages, 
and  the  use  of  books  of  reference  is  not  rendered  superfluous.  Every 
schoolmaster  knows  that  boys  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  read 
I  long-winded  explanations  or  elaborate  pieces  of  criticism,  and  Mr. 
Ilowson  has  therefore  been  wise  in  omitting  all  such  matter.  He 
shows  equally  good  judgment  in  illustrating  the  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions of  "Virgil  by  quotations  from  other  writers,  and  chiefly 
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from  the  Englisli  poets.  There  is  no  surer  way  than  this  of  inter- 
esting au  intelligent  boy  in  the  literature  of  a  foreign  language. 

Mr.  Stephenson's  little  book  atl'ords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  an 
edition  of  Livy,  partly  covering  the  same  ground,  which  we 
noticed  a  short  time  ago.  The  character  of  the  work  is  best  de- 
scribed by  a  quotation  from  the  preface — "  In  the  notes  all  that  I 
Lave  attempted  is  to  explain  what  appeared  to  require  explanation, 
to  point  out  facts  of  Latin  style  in  general,  and  Livian  style  in 
particular,  and  here  and  there  to  translate."  Within  the  limits 
thus  indicated  Mr.  Stephenson's  work  is  good  and  useful.  We  do 
not  always  admire  the  rather  florid  style  of  translation  by  which 
he  has  tried  "  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  schoolboys  some  dissatis- 
faction with  that  comfortable  jargon  of  construing  English."  In 
our  opinion  translations  in  notes  for  boys  should  be  as  literal  as 
possible,  and  should  only  be  given  when  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  explanation  of  ditiicult  passages.  Cultivation  of  the  graces  of 
style  is  best  left  to  the  schoolmaster,  who  alone  can  judge  in  each 
case  how  far  it  is  safe  to  go  in  that  direction  without  running  the 
risk  of  unsoundness  in  the  matter  of  scholarship. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  OPIUM.* 

THERE  are  certain  delusions  or  popular  fallacies  which  may  be 
disseminated  for  a  long  time  without  doing  much  real  harm. 
They  amuse  the  thinkiag  class ;  they  mystify  those  who  never 
think  for  themselves ;  and  they  furnish  employment  to  others 
■who  may  be  left  to  delude  themselves  into  the  notion  that  they 
are  public  reformers  and  benefactors.  Not  so  with  some  other 
alleged  grievances.  These  unsettle  the  relations  between  two 
parties  to  a  contract ;  or  they  tempt  men  and  women  to  break  the 
marriage  laws  ;  or  they  alienate  capital  and  impair  credit ;  or  they 
ma.y  even  retard  the  progress  and  menace  the  financial  solvency  of 
a  great  empire.  It  is  imperative  that  topics  of  this  latter  class 
should  be  exhaustively  discussed,  analysed,  and  set  at  rest  in  the 
opinion  of  all  but  a  small  fanatical  residuum.  And  the  author  of 
the  Lectures  reproduced  in  the  volume  before  us  has  done  good 
service  by  openly  challenging  the  "  mischievous  fallacies  "  dissemi- 
nated by  the  Anglo-Oriental  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Opium  Trade.  When  Archbishops  mount  platforms,  when  members 
of  Parliament  denounce  diplomatists  who  have  spent  half  their 
lives  in  the  East,  and  when  deputations  threaten  to  encroach  on 
the  small  time  left  at  the  disposal  of  a  harassed  Premier,  it  is 
■surely  time  to  review  the  arguments  on  both  sides  and  to  see 
•whether  the  Indian  Government  is  justly  liable  to  a  censure 
more  fitting  for  bodies  of  men  who  would  defend  tauromachy, 
revive  the  slave  trade,  or  use  chapels  for  the  purposes  of  a 
prize  fight.  The  indictment  against  the  Anglo-Indian  Govern- 
ment, though  as  lengthy  as  the  acf.c  d'accusation  of  a  French 
tribunal,  might  be  summed  up  shortly  as  follows.  Opium  is  ad- 
mittedly a  noxious,  debasing,  and  poisonous  drug.  Smoked  in 
pipes,  or  chewed  and  swallowed,  it  paralyses  and  ruins  the  physical 
and  mental  powers.  It  is  fouler  than  tobacco  and  more  pernicious 
than  alcohol.  It  is  gradually  sapping  the  vitals  of  a  peaceful, 
prosperous,  and  civilized  population.  It  is  introduced  into  the 
'Chinese  Empire  by  treaties  enforced  at  the  sword's  point,  and  ex- 
torted after  the  conclusion  of  an  aggressive  and  iniquitous  war.  It 
is  the  product  of  a  plant  formerly  unknown  to  Chinese  agriculture, 
and  only  now  grown  there  from  the  effect  of  evil  example,  in 
defiance  of  law,  or  else  through  the  connivance  of  venal 
authorities.  Against  it  the  earnestness  of  the  philanthropist  and 
vthe  piety  of  the  missionary  are  alike  powerless.  And  the  worst 
part  of  the  business  is  that  this  pestiferous  production  is  forced  on 
the  Chinese  population  in  order  to  fill  the  pockets  of  a  few 
British  merchants  and  to  aid  the  Indian  Government  in  misman- 
aging a  population  of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  who  are  con- 
demned to  periodical  famines  because  land  otherwise  fit  for  rice, 
pulse,  and  cereals,  is  set  apart  by  legislation  for  the  cultivation  of 
this  wholesale  poison. 

A  few  other  charges  could  be  thrown  in  to  point  the  moral, 
but  the  above  may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  main  accusation. 
Mr.  Brereton  has  collected  facts  with  all  the  advantages  of 
a  resident,  and  has  sifted  and  compared  them  with  all  the  skill 
and  method  of  a  lawyer.  He  has  been  aided  in  his  researches  by 
practised  officials  engaged  in  the  receipt  of  customs  at  many 
Chinese  ports.  He  has  systematically  inquired  into  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  when  debarred  from  this  stimulant,  and  into  the  various 
modes  of  preparation,  consumption,  and  sale  in  the  native  bazaars. 
Now  and  then  his  indignation  at  the  assertions  of  one  class  and 
the  credulity  of  another  may  have  carried  him  a  little  too  far. 
Nor  has  he  invariably  been  fortunate  in  his  calls  for  statistics  of 
the  amount  of  indigenous  poppy  grown  in  many  parts  of  China. 
Orientals  have  no  time  for  these  topics,  and  see  nothing  but  snares 
and  pitfalls  in  requests  for  schedules  and  estimates.  But  Mr. 
Brereton  has  fairly  used  his  materials,  and  has  effectively  disposed 
of  some  of  the  fallacies  which  by  sheer  force  of  reiteration  have 
assumed  something  of  the  shape  and  substance  of  truths  which  it 
■would  be  impious  to  impugn  or  unpractical  to  question.  Now, 
though  severe  moralists  may  argue  that  the  good  or  evil  of  any 
custom  is  not  to  be  judged  of  solely  by  the  number  of  those  who 
indulge  in  it,  stress  has  always  been  laid  by  the  abolitionists  on 

*  T/ie  Truth  about  Opium.  Being  the  substance  of  Three  Lectures  delivered 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  the  gth,  i6th,  and  23rd  Februnrj'  last,  by  William 
H.  Brereton,  late  of  Hon'g  Kong,  Solicitor.   London  :  Allen  &  Co.  1882. 


the  enormous  extent  of  the  population  which  is  being  demoralized. 
Here  Mr.  Brereton  says  that  the  Chinese  Empire  contains  three 
hundred  and  sixty  or  perhaps  four  hundred  millions  of  souls, 
The  nuuiber  of  those  who  smoke  amounts,  by  a  liberal  computation, 
to  three  millions.  Other  calculations  take  the  population  at  the 
safer  estimate  of  three  hundred  millions,  and  the  smokers  of  foreign 
opium  at  one  million  only.  In  either  view  it  is  obviously  absurd 
to  talk  of  opium  as  a  plague  which  infects  a  whole  continent. 
Then  a  very  vital  distinction  must  be  made  between  opium- 
smoking  and  opium-eating,  which  is  constantly  kept  out  of  sight. 
For  the  purposes  of  attack  and  disparagement  the  two  have  been 
mixed  up.  Smoking  opium  in  moderation  is  not  one  whit  more  in- 
jurious than  smoking  cigars  or  Cavendish,  and  even  Mr.  Storrs 
Turner,  the  champion  of  the  abolitionists,  is  candid  enough  to 
admit  that  opium-smoking  "is  a  pacific  and  polite  vice."  The 
Chinese,  to  judge  from  travellers'  accounts,  are  cruel  or  rather 
callous  to  suffering.  Their  punishments  are  inflicted  with  a  cold 
barbarity  which  throws  into  the  shade  the  spasmodic  violence  of 
an  Indian  Raja  or  Nawab.  But  the  Chinese  workman  never 
stabs  his  colleagues,  nor  does  he  chastise  his  wife  with  a 
poker,  or  fire  revolvers  at  his  neighbours  during  lucid  intervals 
of  madness.  Some  of  the  highest  medical  authorities  record 
a  decided  opinion  of  the  beneficial  efl'ects  of  opium-smoking 
in  moderation,  though  admitting  that  excessive  indulgence  in 
this  habit  impairs  the  digestion,  acts  generally  as  an  astringent, 
and  weakens  the  brain.  No  doubt,  too,  the  misarable  object 
with  bloodless  and  sallow  c'ueeks,  sunken  eyes,  feeble  utter- 
ance, and  haggard  physiognomy,  is  not  altogether  an  invention. 
But  he  is  no  more  the  creation  of  the  Indian  Government  than  is 
the  drunken  savage  of  Seven  Dials  the  direct  creation  of  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  prosperity  Budgets;  and  there  is  indubitable 
testimony  to  the  wholesome  effects  of  an  occasional  or  regular 
opium  pipe.  It  soothes  the  nerves,  lessens  coughs  and  con- 
sumptive tendencies,  and  can  be  used  medicinally  in  all  kinds  of 
unpleasant  and  hidden  disorders.  Mr.  Brereton  was  probably  not 
aware  that  there  are  considerable  tracts  in  India  where  opium  is 
largely  consumed  by  the  population  as  a  prophylactic  against 
marsh  fever  and  malaria  generally. 

Another  formidable  weapon  of  attack  is  taken  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  drug  into  a  country  where  it  was  previously  unknown. 
If  this  were  the  case,  the  Indian  Government  might  not  escape 
the  sort  of  condemnation  passed  on  English  captains  and  pioneers 
of  civilization  who  introduce  the  small-pox  into  some  Arcadian 
South  Sea  island,  although  they  bring  the  antidote  at  the  same 
time  in  the  shape  of  vaccine  matter.  But  there  seems  every  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  very  foundation  of  this  charge  fails.  Opium- 
smoking  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  Chinese.  Edicts,  culmi- 
nating in  frightful  punishments,  have  been  issued  against  the 
practice  from  time  to  time ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  anything 
like  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  indigenous  product  when  we 
find  that  one  expert  puts  it  at  265,000  chests  and  another  at 
25,000.  But  ocular  evidence  is  unimpeachable;  and  officials  who 
have  resided  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  travellers  who  have 
traversed  the  land  from  Nankin  to  Yunnan  and  Szechuen,  all 
agree  in  describing  large  breadths  of  land  as  sown  with  the  poppy. 
And,  if  there  is  one  thing  clear  in  the  whole  controversy,  it  is 
that  the  authorities  have  no  wish  to  put  the  cultivation  down. 
Occasional  requests  for  a  high  prohibitive  duty  on  sea-borne  opium 
are  obviously  dictated  by  the  mere  spirit  of  protection.  The  real 
truth  is  that  the  opium  of  Ghazipore  and  Benares  is  a  more 
pure  and  wholesome  preparation  than  the  native  drug;  as 
superior,  in  fact,  as  good  French  claret  is  to  muddy  beer. 

Some  of  the  other  allegations  are  at  once  disproved.  British 
merchants  in  China  have  no  interest  in  the  foreign  opium  trade, 
and  the  large  fortunes  of  great  houses  at  Hong  Kong  and  other 
parts  are  made  in  tea  and  silk  and  other  Chinese  productions. 
But  when  the  above  are  disposed  of  there  remains  stiU  the 
efiect  of  the  Treaty  of  Tsientsin  and  the  operations  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government. 

Now  we  have  first  to  ask  the  abolitionists  one  or  two  distinct 
questions.  Is  their  crusade  directed  against  the  Government  mono- 
poly only,  or  does  it  extend  to  the  entire  prohibition  of  the  poppy 
by  law  ?  Will  it  satisfy  them  if  the  Government  ceases  to  give  out 
advances,  ceases  to  revise  the  terms  of  contracts  with  the  Ryots  of 
Behar,  omits  to  manufacture  the  drug  by  its  own  agents  at  Patna 
and  Ghazipore,  and,  closing  all  its  factories  and  godowns,  allows 
English  and  native  capitalists  to  step  into  the  vacant  place?  Or 
do  they  contend  that  the  traffic  is  so  accursed  that  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  should  the  Anglo-Indian  E.xchequer  derive  any 
pecuniary  benefit  from  this  branch  of  commerce,  and  that  culti- 
vation and  manufacture  must  be  put  down  summarily — by  law  all 
over  British  territory,  by  persuasion,  example,  and  influence  in  all 
native  States  ?  The  language  of  harangues  and  memorials  is_  so 
vague  and  uncertain  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  their  petition 
under  both  aspects.  As  regards  peremptory  stoppage  everywhere, 
very  little  need  be  said.  The  Indian  Government,  backed  by  the 
Home  authorities,  can  for  a  time,  no  doubt,  with  its  tribunals  and 
its  army,  carry  any  measure  it  likes,  or  put  an  end  to  any  practice 
of  which  it  disapproves.  But,  as  no  one  with  the  smallest  practical 
knowledge  of  any  one  part  of  India,  of  any  one  branch  of  its 
various  services,  of  any  one  field  of  Anglo-Indian  enterprise  and 
speculation,  or  of  the  feelings  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  po- 
pulation, would  dream  of  advocating  this  interference  for  an  mstant, 
we  may  at  once  put  it  aside.  We  then  come  to  the  alternative. 
Government  gracefully  retires  from  the  field,  and  capitalists  and 
speculators  rush  in,  as  they  did  long  ago  for  indigo  and  silk  when 
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the  East  India  Oompuny's  monopolies  terminated,  and  as  they  did 
more  recently  for  tea  and  cinchona  when  there  was  no 
one  to  rival  or  oppose  them.  We  suppose  it  will  hardly 
be  contended  that  the  Government  would  not  he  justified 
in  putting  an  export  duty  on  chests  manufactured  by  the 
unclean  bauds  of  independent  merchants,  or  that  it  is  not  in  some 
way  to  be  recouped  for  its  abandonment  of  direct  profits  on  its 
own  sales.  In  this  case  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  the  distinction 
in  point  of  iniquity,  or  to  avoid  quoting-  the  leg-al  maxim  about 
doing  ill  2:)er  aliiiin  and  per  se.  But  we  will  suppose  the  memo- 
rialists to  be  satisfied  with  the  abandonment  of  the  monopoly. 
Do  they  fondly  imagine  that  the  production  of  opium  would  be 
lessened,  and  in  time  completely  cease  ?  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
morally  certain  that  cultivation  and  manufacture  would  indefinitely 
increase.  At  present  the  Government  can  restrict  the  cultivation 
in  certain  districts  and  prohibit  it  altogether  in  others.  Let  it 
shut  up  its  frtctoiies  and  they  would  be  bought  eagerly  by  poppy 
planters,  who  would  build  many  more  besides.  The  production  in 
Malwa  and  other  native  States  would  receive  a  vast  impulse.  The 
esteemed  brand  of  Mr.  Smith  would  compete  with  the  precious 
drug  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  the  out-turn  of  Baboo  Shib  Chandra 
Mukarji  would  be  quoted  in  the  market  as  far  superior  to  that 
of  Govinda  Lalla.  China  would  be  flooded  with  opium,  and 
in  the  varying  processes  of  manufacture  a  good  deal  of 
the  drug  would  be  second  and  third-rate,  while  adulteration, 
now  scrupulously  guarded  against,  would  take  root  and  flourish 
actively  as  a  subordinate  trade.  To  sum  up  this  part  of  the  case, 
we  may  rely  on  it  that  the  cessation  of  the  monopoly  would  be 
followed  by  a  large  increase  of  private  cultivation  and  public 
consumption  in  many  districts  of  India,  and  by  a  still  larger  ex- 
port to  Chiua.  It  has  also  been  said  in  speeches  and  pamphlets 
that  the  Chinese  Government  has  been  compelled  to  admit  opium, 
and  that  nothing  but  our  perversity  in  maintaining  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin  preveut>!  the  Emperor  and  his  Mandarins  from  altogether 
stopping  the  sea-buard  trailic  as  well  as  the  inland  growth.  The 
evidence  of  Mr.  Lay  and  Mr.  Oliphant,  who  served  under  Lord 
Elgin  in  1859,  is  conclusive  against  these  assertions;  and  we  have 
already  shown  that  the  growth  of  poppy  in  the  interior,  unchecked 
and  unpunished,  rests  on  evidence  that  cannot  be  impeached.  We 
may  add  that  by  the  arrangement  known  as  theChefoo  Convention 
of  September  1876,  which  still  awaits  final  ratification,  the 
Chinese  Government  is  quite  willing  to  open  four  more  ports  to 
British  merchants  if  the  Customs  authorities  are  only  empowered 
to  admit  our  opium  in  bond,  to  collect  the  Customs  dues  leviable, 
and  still  further  to  exact  certain  other  inland  dues  known  as 
Likin. 

A  real  danger  has  always  menaced  this  branch  of  our  revenue, 
but  it  is  one  to  which  the  abolitionists  have  closed  their  eyes.  The 
cultivators  of  Behar  and  Benares  begin  to  find  that  other  crops 
pay  better  than  the  poppy.  So  far  from  this  plant  displacing  the 
"  food  of  the  people,"  it  is  cereals,  sugar  cane,  and  the  more  valu- 
able products  that  displace  the  poppy.  Ryots  in  Behar  are  asking 
to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  5  rupees  a  seer,  like  those  in  Benares, 
instead  of  4  rupees  S  annas.  The  Bengal  Government  may  be 
justly  apprehensive  that  one  of  two  courses  must  be  followed. 
Either  the  area  must  be  enlarged  so  as  to  increase  the  production, 
or  a  less  amount  must  be  oflered  for  sale.  The  first  alternative 
will  unquestionably  cost  much  money.  Then  the  produc  tion  of 
Persian  opium  has  recently  been  extended  and  improved.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  the  scanty  exports  from  Bushire  averaged  300 
chests.  They  have  recently  risen  to  7,000  or  8,000.  More  care 
has  been  expended  on  the  manufacture,  and  competent  judges 
think  that  Persian  opium,  though  inferior  to  the  products  of  the 
Government  agencies,  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  native  States. 
We  hardly  know  whether  the  abolitionists  will  be  glad  or  sorry  to 
hear  that  the  Persian  variety  has  an  unpleasant  taste  and  is  weaker 
in  its  effect.  Altogether  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that,  with- 
out any  aid  from  Mr.  Pease  or  Mr.  Richard,  some  portion  at  least 
of  the  Indian  manufacture  will  in  China  be  gradually  displaced 
by  a  Persian  equivalent  and  by  the  indigenous  drug. 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  do  more  than  glance  at  one  other 
administrative  dilHculty  which  would  be  caused  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Indian  monopoly.  Many  independent  men  of  capital 
would  be  anxious  to  buy  or  lease  large  tracts  of  laud  in  order 
to  induce  the  cultivator  to  take  advances  and  pay  for  them  in 
crude  opium.  Every  Anglo-Indian  administrator  knows  how,  in 
the  case  of  indigo,  the  ties  between  capitalist  and  producer, 
Zemindar  and  Ryot,  were  strained  till  they  parted,  and  how 
undesirable  it  must  be  to  reproduce  these  irritating  causes  of 
discontent.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  perfectly  certain  that,  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  relations  between  the  Government  as  capitalist 
and  the  Ryots  as  ctiltivators  have  been  harmonious,  while  the 
educated  native  would  view  with  strong  and  just  disapprobation 
any  attempt  to  sacrifice  an  important  branch  of  the  revenue  at  the 
instigation  of  a  small  party  in  England,  and  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficiency by  additional  Indian  taxation,  whether  on  land,  excise, 
or  salt.  Mr.  Brereton's  book  and  Mr.  Pease's  threatened  motion 
happily  coincide.  The  Government,  it  is  believed,  are  in  possession 
of  evidence  amply  sullicient  to  refute  the  assertions  and  to  negative 
the  conclusions  of  the  anti-opium  party.  To  the  ordinary  reader 
it  may  seem  no  more  immoral  for  one  Government  to  recoup  itself, 
through  opium,  for  famines  and  expeditions  to  Cabul,  than  it  is 
for  another  to  drink  itself  out  of  the  Alabama  ditliculty.  But  it 
I  is  very  desu'able  that  the  case  should  be  thoroughly  sifted  in  all 
Its  bearings,  and  that  the  Government  should  not  lose  this  oppor- 
tunity of  finally  netting  at  rest  an  agitation  which,  based  on 


hollow  and  unsubstantial  arguments,  is  yet,  from  the  high 
character  of  its  supporters,  likely  to  impair  the  solvency  of  the 
provincial  and  Imperial  Governments  in  India  and  to  spread  doubt 
and  despondency  amongst  large  and  loyal  classes  of  the  native 
community. 


DICK'S  WANDERING.* 

lY/TR,  STURGIS'S  new  novel  is  a  panoramic  story — a  record  of 
-i-'-l  a  modern  young  man's  life  at  home  and  abroad,  in  London 
and  the  country,  in  Palestine  and  at  Eton.  We  have  read  the 
book  straight  through  without  stopping,  and,  as  one  of  the  cha- 
racters, Osbert  Langdon,  says  about  Miss  Susan  Bond,  it  "  has 
never  bored  us."  This  is  sufiicient  praise  from  a  reviewer,  whose 
reading  of  novels  is  so  often  interrupted  by  weariness  and  by  a 
sense  of  surprise  and  tedium,  caused  by  the  ruthless  dulness  of 
novel-writing  men.  But  we  are  obliged  to  go  further  and  admit 
that  our  liking  for  Dick's  Wandering  is  very  much  akin  to  Osbert 
Langdons  afl'ection  for  Susan  Bond,  It  is  not  exactly  a 
"  Florentine  fourteenth-century  frenzy,"  Mr,  Sturgis  has  kept  us 
interested  and  amused,  and  has  constantly  awakened  a  sweet  smile 
by  his  descriptions  of  people  and  the  casual  good  things  which  fall 
from  his  pen.  And  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  has  aimed  at  no  more 
than  this.  He  has  been  elaborately  careful  not  to  overcharge  hia 
colour ;  if  a  passage  here  and  there  in  his  last  book  might  be 
described  as  "  fine  writing,"  there  is  no  foolish  fine  writing  here. 
He  has  described  life  as  it  is  among  people  whose  "  cheery 
stoicism "  in  the  midst  of  wealth  and  luxury  charmed  Mr. 
Carlyle,  He  has  introduced  some  "  wiser  epictireans,"  too,  and 
he  has  just  hinted  at  a  few  adventures.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
injustice  to  blame  him  for  not  going  further,  for  not  doing 
'Ercles'  part  rarely  ;  and  yet  we  do  want  a  little  more  passion  and 
vigour,  a  little  more  incident,  a  plot  with  some  complication  and 
excitement.  We  keep  thinking  that  this,  after  all,  is  thin  arti- 
ficial work,  however  truthful  and  however  delicate.  But  these 
may  be  the  demands  of  a  jaded  appetite  which  is  happiest  with  a 
story  by  Boisgobey  or  by  Xavier  de  Montepin,  who  are  certainly 
not  models  of  all  that  is  admirable  in  fiction.  Even  setting  aside 
the  desire  for  more  incident,  for  more  adventure  in  Dick's  very 
unadventurous  "  wandering,"  we  think  that  a  little  more  passion 
might  have  been  admitted,  even  by  people  in  the  very  best  society. 
We  have  an  impression  that  Mr,  Sturgis  can  do  something  larger, 
stronger,  and  more  permanent  in  character  than  the  work  which 
he  has  chosen  to  do. 

In  one  respect  Mr.  Sturgis's  hero,  Dick  Hartland,  resembles  his 
earliest  hero  in  Jolm  0'  Dreams.  He  is  a  young  fellow  with  every- 
thing handsome  about  him,  entirely  his  own  master,  lord  of  many 
acres,  blessed  with  a  happy  disposition  and  an  aflectionate  mother, 
and  only  troubled  by  the  eternal  question  of  the  lover  in  Locksley 
Hall,  "  What  is  that  which  I  should  do?  "  We  forgot  that  he 
has  another  foible,  an  uncompromising  habit  of  telling  the  truth. 
This  manifests  itself  at  a  very  early  age  indeed.  Little  Dick 
Hartland  has  loitered  in  the  dining-room  after  the  ladies  and 
children  have  departed,  and  has  heard  a  blatant  hypocritical 
Liberal  give  his  true  opinion  of  the  middle  classes.  This  politician;, 
Mr.  Kirby,  is  very  well  sketched  in  the  earlier  chapters,  but  grows 
rather  tedious  in  the  later  part  of  the  story.  Here  is  his  opinion 
of  the  middle  classes,  which  is  a  coarse  rendering  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
more  elegant  criticisms : — 

"  They  are  taught  to  calculate  interest,"  continued  the  other;  "that's 
what  middle-class  education  is.  And  when  they  go  into  business,  they 
lind  tables  where  the  interest  is  calculated  for  them.  They  are  strong 
enough  to  smash  this  Government — or  any  Government,  if  it  comes  ta 
that — but  they  are  the  stupidest  class  in  Europe,  bar  none."  Here  Mr. 
Kirb)'  paused,  struck  a  match,  lighted  the  cigar  which  he  had  been  holding 
between  two  of  his  big  lingers,  blew  a  light  cloud,  and  then  removing  th« 
cigar  from  his  lips  delivered  himself  of  this  remarkable  statement — "Tha 
middle  class  are  fools." 

Having  heard  this,  Dick  rouses  his  lazy  cousin,  Osbert  Langdon,  a 
small  boy  like  himself,  out  of  his  first  sweet  sleep,  and  the  pair 
steal  into  the  country-town,  where  Kirby,  M.P,,  is  addressing  hia 
constituents.  The  legislator  promises,  as  the  sum  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition's  ideas  that  "  everything  shall  be  done  a  little  cheaper," 
and  "  on  the  straight  lines  of  the  ledger,"  ending  "  You  are  the 
representatives  of  that  great  middle  class  from  which  I  myself  am 
so  proud  to  have  sprung."  Then  from  beneath  a  gallery  comes  a 
clear  childish  voice,  "  You  said  the  middle  classes  were  fools," 
This  is  Dick's  first  political  appearance,  and  the  first  symptom  ha 
gives  of  a  tendency  to  neglect  the  great  maxim  that  all  verities  ara 
not  good  to  tell, 

Dick's  Eton  days  are  very  pleasantly  described,  and  the  chapters 
which  deal  with  school  life  will  be  grateful  to  boys.  There  is  an 
excellent  sculling  race,  drawn  with  patient  attention  to  local 
details.  At  Eton  Osbert  Langdon,  the  lazy  cousin,  is  a  good  deal 
corrupted  by  the  rowdier  class  of  sportsman.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  Dick  insists,  very  much  to  our  amazement,  on  leaving 
school,  and  studying  the  working  of  various  systems  of  land 
tenure  in  various  parts  of  the  globe'.  An  Oxford  man,  Fabian 
Deane,  accompanies  him,  and  many  O.xford  men  will  rejoice  in 
this  ebullient  and  enthusiastic  missionary  of  vast  and  vague  ideas, 
a  familiar,  but  not  very  common  type,  "Interesting"  was  the 
epithet  most  frequently  applied  to  Mr,  Fabian  Deane,  "  Inters 
esting "  used  to  be  •  the  highest  possible  term  of  praise,  "  con- 
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noting,"  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  all  good  qualities  and  intellectual 
virtues  ;  while  to  be  "  uniuteresting-  "  was  the  unpardonable  social 
sin.  Consequently  there  were  lew  that  were  saved  in  this  scheme 
of  morality.    Of  Fabiau  Deane  we  read  : — 

It  is  certain  that  some  blunt  people  among  his  Oxford  contemporaries 
accused  liim  of  affectation  ;  but  this  was  a  very  crude  view  of  a  very 
interesting  character.  He  was  naturally  niiliUe  other  young  men,  and  he 
liked  to  be  unlike  tliem.  .  .  .  In  spite  of  t  lie  ]iitifnl  inadequacy  of  man- 
kind and  of  himself,  he  enjoyed  a  great  brightness  of  spiiit,  which  was 
made  only  more  brilliant  by  brief  hours  of  niajestic  gloom. 

In  Fabian's  improving  company  Dick  saw  a  great  deal  of 
foreign  peasant  life,  and  learned  much  about  land  tenures.  When 
lie  returned  to  London  he  found  that  Osbert  Langdon  was  losing 
money  nightly  in  a  private  bell,  and  the  private  hell  is  neatly 
described,  with  no  conventional  deeps  of  colour.  Osbert's  beautiful 
sister  had  also  ripened  into  a  very  accomplished  flirt,  and  Dick's 
next  labour  was  to  correct  and  chasten  bis  erring  cousins.  He 
kept  telling  the  beautiful  Betty  Langdon  the  truth  about  herself 
and  her  ways,  and  there  is  plenty  of  humour  in  the  description  ot 
this  placid  lady ;  bow  she  saw  Dick's  discourses  in  the  light  of  a 
sort  of  flirtation,  while  be  bestowed  his  moral  earnestness  upon 
bar  as  freely  as  Dogberry  was  minded  to  bestow  all  his  tediousness. 
Finally  Betty  marries  an  excellent  young  man  named  Torrington. 
Mr.  Sturgis  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  with  the  portrait  of  her 
brother,  one  of  the  many  invincibly  amiable,  lazy,  self-indulgent, 
and  rather  dastardly  youths,  who  first  appear  in  fiction  in  the  shape 
of  Paris  of  Troy.  Miss  Susan  Bond,  as  Osbert  Langdon  frequently 
says,  is  "  very  fond  of  him  "':  his  only  difficulty  is  to  determine 
whether  be  is  very  fond  of  her.  By  way  of  arriving  at  a  solution 
of  this  question,  Osbert  accompanies  Dick  and  Fabian  Deane  to  the 
Holy  Land,  Damascus,  and  Constantinople,  which  they  visit  during 
tbe  Russo-Turkisb  war.  Mr.  Sturgis  might  have  used  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  very  descriptive  indeed,  but  we  really  wonder  at  his 
moderation.  Kose-coloured  afterglows,  silvery  moonlights,  the 
poetry  of  desolation,  tbe  sentiment  of  the  East ;  he  only  shows 
us  these  things  in  their  psychological  effect  on  his  hero.  Here  is 
a  conversation  which  throws  some  light  on  Osbert's  view  of  tbe 
world  of  life  and  of  death 

He  fidgeted  a  little  on  his  stool,  and  then  asked  Dick  what  he  had  been 
thinking  about  before  he  joined  him. 

"Lots  of  things,"  said  Dick  ;  "principally  death." 
"  Ugh  ! "  said  Ossie. 

'"  It's  just  as  well  to  think  about  it  sometimes.  Suppose  you  had  to 
face  it." 

I  shouldrun,"  said  Ossie — "like  a  hare." 

"Oh  no  you  wouldn't,"  said  Dick  ;  "yon  can  be  plucky  enough  ;  I  call 
you  rather  a  reckless  chap  ;  look  at  the  way  you  ride  sometimes." 

"  That's  all  excitement.  I  should  be  loan  awful  funk,  if  I  had  time 
±0  be." 

"Well  then,"  said  Dick  with  liis  inquisitorial  manner,  "suppose  you  had 
to  choose  in  cold  blood  between  dying  and  doing  a  dirty  action  ?  '' 

"  I  shouldn't  die  that  time,"  said  Ossie,  and  he  made  a  nice  ring  of 
$moke  in  the  air. 

"  You  don't  know  what  j'ou  are  saying." 

"  I  know  I'd  do  anything  rather  than  die  ;  so  would  anybod}' ;  and  it's 
all  bosh  saying  they  wouldn't.  People  nowadaj-s  ain't  such  fouls  as  to  die 
df  they  can  help  it.  Everybody  looks  after  himself,  when  it  comes  to  the 
puint.    You'd  do  anything  to  save  j'our  life,  just  as  I  would." 

"  God  forbid  !  "  said  Dick. 

"  Well  I  make  no  pretence,"  said  Ossie  as  loftily  as  if  he  were  on  the 
highest  moral  ground.  "  I'd  do  anything  to  save  my  life  ;  and  there  isn't  a 
fellow  at  the  Club  who  wouldn't  say  just  as  I  do.  The  fact  is,  Dick, 
you  ain't  a  man  of  the  world." 

These  are  hideous  sentiments,  and,  of  course,  we  expect  to  find 
Osbert  involved  in  some  adventure  in  which  be  belies  bis  opinions. 
But  when  an  adventure  presents  itself  and  danger  appears,  Osbert 
justifies  Baudelaire's  dictum,  that  the  mind  becomes  accustomed  to 
act  on  the  ideas  which  the  tongue  is  accustomed  to  utter,  and  he 
plays  the  cur.  No  doubt  tbe  bravado  of  cowardice  is  usually  nothing 
but  a  bravado ;  but  Osbert's  case  proves  that  it  may  become  some- 
rthing  more.  In  a  later  adventure,  he  recovers  bis  nerve  or  forgets 
iis  philosophy,  and  we  are  enabled  to  part  with  bim,  not  with 
much  trust  or  affection,  but  not  in  despair.  Tbe  chief  interest  of 
the  Eastern  tour  is  not  in  Dick's  schemes  for  reclaiming  Palestine, 
or  part  of  it.  Dick  is  a  very  feeble  sort  of  Tancred,  anti 
Fabian's  plan  for  solving  the  Eastern  question  by  settling  the 
Pope  in  Constantinople  needs  the  wit  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to 
make  it  amusing.  The  arrival  of  what  the  Dragoman  calls  "  an 
American  prince,"  with  bis  charming  daughter,  and  their  meeting 
with  Dick  and  bis  party,  introduce  at  last  the  love  story,  without 
which  no  novel  is  complete.  Mr.  Holcroft  is  a  type  of  American 
new  and  delightful  in  fiction,  though  not  very  uncommon  in  life. 
His  daughter  Kitty  we  cannot  avoid  comparing  with  Mr.  Henry 
James's  many  studies  of  the  Transatlantic  young  girl.  We  are 
not  so  convinced  of  her  reality,  nor  so  puzzled  by  the  pleasing 
labyrinths  of  her  character,  as  we  are  sure  of  the  reality  and 
perplexed  by  the  psychology  of  Daisy  Miller  and  her  sisterhood. 
But  tbe  American  citizen  who  is  offended  by  Kitty  Holcroft,  or 
thinks  her  creator  an  unkind  caricaturist,  will  be  a  citizen  very 
difBcult  to  please.  After  various  "  passages,"  the  scene  shifts  again 
to  London,  where  Kitty  is  of  much  service  to  the  pretty  and  frivo- 
lous Betty,  and  where  we  have  some  clever  scenes  between  Betty  and 
her  admirer  Dolamore,  a  very  sinister  second-rate  young  man ;  and, 
like  many  second-rate  men,  a  favourite  with  women.  How  these 
•complications  ended  we  do  not  propose  to  tell ;  for,  though  there  is 
scarcely  any  plot  at  all  in  Mr.  Sturgis's  story,  his  readers  will  be 
iinxious  to  know  "  what  became  of  "  his  characters.  Dick's  labours 
as  a  candidate  for  Parliament  are  amusingly  described,  and  his  ex- 
IJerience  might  almost  have  justified  him  in  the  sweeping  comment 


"  the  middle  classes  are  fools."  Dick's  relations  with  bis  mother, 
too,  form  a  chapter  of  great  tenderness  and  truthfulness.  We  end 
a  notice  of  a  book  in  which  Mr.  Sturgis  has  dared  too  little,  with 
this  portrait  of  a  lady  : — 

The  comfort  derived  from  mingling  tears  was  that  nearest  to  the  heart  of 
Mrs.  Meryon.  She  had  learned  to  expect  little.  When  the  weather  was 
fine,  she  was  not  deceived  by  its  treachery  ;  when  the  weather  was  dull, 
that  was  more  fitting.  She  kept  a  store  of  other  people's  sorrows,  as  a 
squirrel  keeps  nuts  ;  she  loved  to  crack  them  at  strange  moments.  On 
festive  occasions  she  sighed  most ;  for  then  she  could  not  help  thinking  of 
that  poor  dear  somebody  whom  she  remembered  in  such  spirits,  or  of  that 
poor  dear  other  one  who  would  be  so  happy  if  he  could  be  there  ;  so  would 
she  tone  down  the  mirth  till  the  atmosphere  was  such  as  she  loved  to 
breathe.  In  times  of  sorrow  this  lady  was  like  a  gentle  shower  falling 
softly  if  superduously  in  a  season  of  heavy  rains.  Her  life  was  a  peaceful 
stream,  and  in  its  sliding  grey  she  viewed  herself  with  no  httle  satis- 
faction. 

Our  counsel  to  Mr.  Sturgis  is  to  be  less  cautious,  to  strike  a  deeper 
note,  and  even  risk  failure  rather  than  confine  himself  within  the 
narrow  ground  where  he  is  certain  to  do  well.  With  more  pur- 
pose and  more  daring  he  would  give  more  reality  to  bis  characters, 
and  would  be  better  aided  by  his  keen  powers  of  observation, 


MODERN  FIFTII-MOXAKCIIY  MEX.* 

THERE  are  some  theories  whose  absurdity  is  so  manifest  that 
the  shortest  way  to  refute  them  is  simply  to  state  them.  It 
is  of  course  needful  that  the  listener  to  the  statement  should  be  a 
rational  man,  capable  of  sifting  and  weighing  evidence.  Ethnology, 
history,  language,  and  folk-lore  concur  in  supplying  thousand- 
fold evidence  that  the  Englishman  John  Smith  is  neither  a  Jew 
nor  an  Ephraimite,  but  that  he  is  a  Teuton.  Yet  there  are  several 
John  Sfuiths  who  solemnly  believe  that  their  ancestors  were 
Hebrews ;  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  the  direct  descendant  of 
David  and  Solomon ;  that  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  colonized  by  Hebrew  fugitives  of  "  the 
B.ibylonian  Desolation  of  B.C.  580,"  and  not  by  English  warriors 
nearly  a  thousand  years  later.  There  are  certain  weekly  and 
monthly  publications  which  find  their  account  in  producing  argu- 
ments to  support  this  ridiculous  delusion.  They  assure  their 
readers  that  everything  that  is  disjointed  and  anarchical  in  human 
society  will  be  set  right  as  foon  as  ever  the  totality  of  Englishmen 
accept  "  the  identification  " — that  is  to  say,  swallow  the  monstrous 
hoax  that  they  are  the  children  of  Jacob.  We  understand  that 
there  are  two  rival  parties  in  the  Church  of  Anglo-Israelism,  one 
calling  upon  us  to  believe  that  we  are  Jews,  and  the  other  assur- 
ing us  that  we  are  the  descendants  of  the  Ten  Lost  Tribes,  and  that 
we  are  therefore  not  Jews,  though  we  are  Israelites.  Mr.  Glover 
seems  to  take  a  mediatory  attitude,  and  to  represent  "  England  " 
as  being  both  "  the  remnant  of  Judah  "  and  also  "  the  Israel  of 
Ephraim,"  or  "  the  two  families  under  one  head."  Whether  he  or 
Mr.  Hine  has  the  better  right  to  take  out  a  patent  for  this  extra- 
ordinary politico-ethnological  invention  of  our  Semitic  origin 
we  cannot  tell.  Mr.  Glover  was  formerly  chaplain  to  the  English 
Consulate  at  Cologne,  where  he  appears  to  have  occupied  his  spare 
time  in  interviewing  the  Jewish  Rabbis  of  the  Rhineland,  chiefly 
with  a  view  of  collecting  arguments  in  support  of  the  hypothesis 
which  he  had  already  adopted  as  "  the  Truth."  Twenty  years 
ago  be  called  upon  "  the  learned  Rabbi  of  Kreuznach,"  and 
"  announced  "  to  bim  "  that  England  was  the  remnant  of  Judah," 
and  that  tbe  proof  of  the  fact  was  to  be  found  in  "  a  stone,  a 
woman,  and  a  flag !  "  The  Rabbi  behaved  very  much  as  any  other 
sane  man  would  have  behaved  upon  hearing  such  an  amazing 
communication.  But  we  must  let  Mr.  Glover  describe  bis  be- 
haviour:— "The  effect  produced  in  his  demeanour  was  very  re- 
markable. At  first  these  words  disturbed  bim,  seemed  sotnewhat 
to  distress  bim,  made  him  abstracted,  uneasy,  and  mooning."  After 
the  author  bad  laid  all  "  the  coincidences  "  before  the  Rabbi,  he 
appears  to  have  converted  the  eminent  Jewish  divine,  not  indeed 
to  the  Christian  faith,  but  to  the  Anglo-Israelite  faith,  which  is 
quite  another  thing.  This  was  a  great  comfort  to  the  chaplain, 
who  pathetically  informed  the  Rabbi  that  bis  own  English  fellow- 
countrymen  regarded  him  as  "mad."  Six  weeks  later,  Mr.  Glover 
paid  a  second  visit  to  this  Jewish  convert,  who  exclaimed,  either 
enthusiastically  or  good-humouredly,  "  Herr  Pastor,  nebmen 
Sie  Acht !  Ich  bin  bereit  das  Panier  zu  tragen !  "  "  What  Panier  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Glover.  "  The  Panier,"  answered  the  Rabbi,  "  that 
floats  on  the  keep  of  Windsor  Castle,  which  has  tbe  blazon  on  its 
dexter  quartering  of  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah."  In  the  same 
year,  1861,  Mr.  Glover  called  upon  Rabbi  Weilchenfeld  of  Diissel- 
dorf,  and  laid  before  him  the  "  fifteen  questions  "  with  which  it 
was  his  habit,  whilst  he  was  an  Anglican  chaplain,  to  cross- 
examine  the  German  Rabbis.  The  Rabbi  of  Diisseldorf  was  very 
indignant.  He  said  that  such  questions  could  not  be  answered  by 
any  man,  but  only  by  God  Himself.  Hereupon  the  undismayed 
author  observed,  "  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  tell  you  that  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  each  of  them.  Allow  me  then  to  ask,"  Mr. 
Glover  continued,  "  if  you,  in  answer  to  the  Third  Question 
(Where,  Shiloh  not  having  been  manifested,  floats  the  Standard  of 
the  Tribe  of  Judah  ?)  can  tell  me  where  the  Standard  of  Judah 
floats  this  day  in  power,  and  has  a  right  to  float  there  ? '_'  Mr. 
Glover  tells  us  that  the  Rabbi  made  "  a  significant  gesture,  imply- 
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,•  Lis  inability."  Hereupon  the  questioner  triumphantly 
jwered  his  own  question.  "  It  is  over  the  keep  of  Windsor 
stle,  in  the  Royal  Standard  of  England  !  "  We  are  not  surprised 
i.en  the  author  tells  us  that  the  llabbi  "  wished  to  know  how  it 
lid  have  gotten  there."  That  is  vphat  we  should  wish  to  know — 
at  least,  it  is  what  we  might  wish  to  know  if  we  were  Jews, 
t  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  Mr.  Glover's  explanation  of  the 
jcess  seems  to  us  in  1882,  as  he  tells  it  seemed  to  others  in 
3r,  "  a  farrago  of  nonsense." 

The  Prophet  Jeremiah,  according  to  the  Jewish  tradition  related 
Tertullian,  Jerome,  and  Epiphauius,  was  stoned  to  death  bj'the 
jple  at  Tahpanhes  in  Egypt,  and  his  grave  was  formerly  pointed 
K  near  Cairo.  A  second  Jewish  tradition,  cited  by  Bleek,  repre- 
its  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  as  the  captives  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
10,  after  his  conquest  of  ligypt,  is  said  to  have  carried  the  two 
)phets  into  Babylon.  A  host  of  legends  naturally  gathered 
lund  the  person  of  the  great  patriotic  prophet,  and  the 
iter  of  the  Lamentations  over  fallen  Jerusalem  came  to  be 
;arded  as  the  especial  patron  saint  of  the  Holy  City  and  the 
osen  People.  Mr.  Glover  and  the  Anglo-Israelites  have  dis- 
rered  that  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  was  neither  stoned  to  death  in 
ypt  nor  died  a  natural  death  in  Babylon.  After  the  fall  of 
rusalem  he  took  ship  for  Ireland,  carrying  with  him  a  company 
fellow-passengers,  a  stone,  and  a  flag.  The  name  of  the  ship  is 
bappily  lost,  but  the  crew  consisted  of  "  the  remnant  of  the 
ibe  of  Judab,  including  "  some  member  of  the  family  of  David." 
8  captain  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Mr.  Glover's  demon- 
ation  of  these  "  facts  "  is  rich  in  "  ifs."  The  "  if  "  suggestive  is 
lowed  up  by  the  "then"  demonstrative.  "If"  Jeremiah  took 
De  Jewish  exiles  to  Ireland,  then,  as  the  author  suggests,  a 
mber  of  David's  family  "  might  have  been  "  amongst  them.  "  A 
ispered  tradition,"  he  tells  us,  exists  in  Ireland,  that  one  of  its 
latest  kings, 

Fin  McCoyle  went  to  schooi, 

Weut  to  school 
With  the  Prophet  Jeremiah. 

.  Glover  is  not  uncritical.  He  observes  that  "  this,  if  it  stood 
ne,  would  not  count  for  much  in  the  way  of  evidence."  But  he 
Is  that  "  if  Jeremiah  took  the  stone  to  Ireland,"  and  "if  it 
Jacob's  pillow,"  and  if  "  it  were  set  up  by  Jeremiah,"  then 
lere  is  sense  in  the  legend."  All  these  and  other  "  ifs  "  being 
nted,  then  "  all  the  marvels  related  of  Tara,  its  Eastern 
ncess,  its   Judge,   and   mysterious  Prince,   and  the  Law, 

not  only  solved,  but  are  necessary  events."  The  Jewish 
end  in  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (ii.  4-7)  represents 
1  Prophet  Jeremiah,  at  the  command  of  God,  taking  the 
bernacle,  the  Ark,  and  the  Altar  of  Incense,  and  hiding  them 
a.  cave  in  the  mountain  on  which  Moses  beheld  the  glory  of  the 
rd,  and  then  stopping  up  the  mouth  of  the  cave  so  that  the 
iple  might  not  find  them.  Mr.  Glover  suggests  that  "if" 
■emiah  took  these  holy  things  and  hid  them,  "  then"  he  would 
'61  have  omitted  to  take  that  "  other  holy  thing,  the  stone  of 
;hel."  The  conjecture  is  quite  reasonable ;  but  if  the  prophet 
.  three  of  the  holy  things  in  a  cave,  why  did  he  not  hide  the 
rth  holy  thing  in  the  same  place  ?  If  he  brought  this  one  holy 
ag  to  Ireland,  why  did  he  not  also  place  the  Tabernacle,  the 
k,  and  the  Altar  of  Incense  on  board  the  Danite  ship  in  which 
sailed  to  Tara  ?  We  are  rather  surprised  that  Mr.  Glover, 
ile  he  was  so  sedulously  hunting  out  "  coincidences,"  did  not 
mble  upon  one  very  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  patron- 
it  of  Judaea  and  the  patron-saint  of  Ireland.  How  is  it  that  he 
ed  to  discover  that  Jeremiah  and  St.  Patrick  are  two  names 
one  person.-^  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  according  to  a  tradition 
en  by  Epiphanius,  cleared  Egypt  of  reptiles.  This  is  exactly 
at  St.  Patrick,  according  to  an  equally  credible  tradition,  did 

Ireland.  It  only  remains  to  be  shown  that  Egypt  and 
land,  Jeremiah  and  Patrick,  are  synonymous  words— a  philo- 
ical  feat  which  an  Anglo-Israelite  scholar  would  find  no  great 
iculty  in  executing — and  the  "  identity"  of  Egypt  and  Ireland 
1  be  as  clear  and  convincing  as  any  other  identity  which  Mr. 
)ver  or  Mr.  Hine  has  produced. 

But  we  have  further  "  evidence.''  One  of  the  countless 
ends  about  St.  Patrick  asserts  that  he  spent  his  last  days 

Glastonbury  in  the  monastery  founded  by  St.  Joseph  of 
imathea.  Here  we  have  what  Mr.  Glover  might  consider 
)owerfiil  hint  that  St.  Patrick  was  a  Jew ;  and  was  there 

something  truly  Semitic  in  his  wish  to  die  and  be  buried 
ongst  his  own  people  ?  It  •h  true  that  there  is  a  chrono- 
ical  difficulty.  Jeremiah  is  usually  supposed  to  have  died 
lut  six  centuries  before  St.  .Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  born, 
I  ten  centuries  before  St.  Patrick  was  born.  The  Auglo- 
lelite  method,  however,  would  prove  just  as  effectual  for  ex- 
ining-  away  a  chronological  difficulty  as  it  does  for  explain- 
■  away  ethnological  and  philological  diliicu'.ties.  It  would 
i  a  legend  or  a  tradition  ready  for  the  purpose.  For  in- 
nce,  there  is  a  Jewish  legend  which  states  that  the  prophet 
:emiah  returned  from  Egypt  to  Jerusalem,  and  lived  there  for 
ee  hundred  years.  "  If  he  lived  three  hundred  years  after  the 
luted  date  of  his  death,"  Mr.  Glover  might*  triumphantly 
rgest,  "then  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  mav  have 
ed  a  thousand  years  after  that  date."  Mr.  Glover  is  an 
;husiastic  believer  in  the  Vox  popuH  as  uttered  in  traditions  and 
ends.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  stone  which  Jeremiah  brought 
England,  which  was  formerly  at  Scone,  and  which  is  now  in 
estminster  Abbey,  he  tells  us  that  the  sceptical  Toland,  the 
rned  Dr.  Warner,  and  other  scholars  bear  witness  that  "  the 


vulgar"  call  it  "Jacob's  Stone"  and  "Jacob's  Pillow."  Dr. 
Warner  is  even  so  rash  and  ignorant  as  to  call  this  belief  "  a 
ridiculous  superstition."  "  But,"  demands  our  author,  "  what  if 
The  Vulgar  be  right  ?  What  if  the  learned  author  be  one  of  those 
many  who,  because  they  choose  to  take  things  for  granted  in  the 
contrary  sense — making  themselves  infallible — are  pleased  to 
utter  what  they  call  'common  sense,'  and  for  want  of  due  infor- 
mation, speaking  unadvisedly  with  their  lips,  do  damage  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  sobriety  ? "  Mr.  Glover  thinks  that  the 
matter  ought  to  be  laid  before  the  Queen.  He  is  convinced,  he 
tells  us,  that  "if  this  support  of  her  Throne,  this  very  stone, 
were  now  cut  away  from  under  our  Sovereign,"  the  whole  British 
Empire  would  collapse.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Home  Rulers 
will  not  be  converted  to  Anglo-Irish  Israelism.  If  thev  once  come 
to  believe  Mr.  Glover's  theory,  they  will  be  putting  dynamite 
under  "  Jacob's  Pillow,"  and  will  with  one  single  spark  blow  up 
Westminster  Abbey  and  destroy  the  British  Empire.  Mr.  Glover 
would  doubtless  reply  that  they  cannot  do  this,  because  they 
would  thereby  render  void  the  entire  body  of  Old  Testament  pro- 
pliecy.  But  what  is  to  prevent  them  from  trying  the  experiment  ? 
The  sons  of  St.  Patrick,  or  Jeremiah,  might  accept  the  first 
article  of  Mr.  Glover's  creed  and  reject  the  other  articles.  They 
might  insist  upon  piously  carrying  back  "  the  stone  "  to  Tara  ia 
Ireland,  where  Jeremiah  first  placed  it,  and  where  he  intended  it 
should  remain.  Why  should  the  Saxon  be  allowed  to  keep  that 
sacred  "  Lia-Fail,"  the  "  Stone  of  Destiny,"  the  "  Palladium  of 
Empire,"  the  "Jacob's  Pillow,"  the  "Jewish  Foundation  Pillar 
of  the  Temple,"  the  "  Perpetual  Witness  "  ?  Fergus  the  Great  of 
Scotland,  as  the  author  himself  shows,  first  stole  it  from  the  Irish, 
upon  whom  the  Prophet  had  bestowed  it,  and  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
land afterwards  carried  it  into  Saxon  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Glover's  chapters  upon  "the  Flag"  which  Jeremiah  took 
to  Ireland  are  as  rich  in  unadulterated  fun  as  are  his  chapters  upoa 
"  the  Woman  "  and  "  the  Stone."  They  are  constructed  upon  the 
same  ingenious  method.  Mr.  Glover  first  assumes  that  this  or 
that  hypothesis  is  "  the  Truth  " — with  a  capital  T  ;  he  next  looks 
about  for  arguments  to  prove  that  it  is.  The  evidence  which 
proves  to  him  that  our  Queen  is  the  direct  heiress  of  King  David 
would  make  it  equally  obvious  that  everj'  family  which  has  a  lion 
rampant  upon  its  coat  of  arms  is  of  Jewish  origin,  and  that  every 
city  which  paints  or  carves  a  lion  rampant  upon  its  "  wappen " 
was  founded  by  a  colony  of  fugitive  Hebrews.  "  How,"  demands 
he,  "  came  that  Eastern  Tropical  beast,  a  Lion,  to  be  the  blazon  of 
a  country  lying  so  far  west  as  Scotland,  and  in  the  icy  North  ?  " 
There  are  no  lions  in  Scotland.  The  blazoned  lion  rampant,  be 
goes  on  to  tell  us,  was  carried  thither  from  Ireland  by  "  Fergusius, 
the  son  of  Ferchardas."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  "  the  Lion  of 
Scotland  was  in  reality  the  Lion  of  Ireland  ;  and,  as  the  Lion  is 
no  more  an  Irish  than  a  Scottish  wild  beast,  it  is  evidently  an 
importation  to  that  country  from  the  East."  In  short,  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah  was  as  clearly  its  first  introducer  as  he  was  the 
introducer  of  the  "  King's  Daughter  "  and  of  "  Jacob's  Pillow  " ; 
and  thus  the  first  lion  which  the  Irish  ever  saw  was  the  heraldic 
brute  pictured  upon  the  banner  which  the  Prophet  carried  from 
Asia  to  Tara.  Here,  again,  we  are  not  without  fear  that  Mr. 
Glover  may  be  unconsciously  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
Home  Rulers,  and  even  into  the  hands  of  the  Papists.  Can  he  be 
aware  that  Daniel  O'Oonnell  used  to  call  the  late  Roman  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  Dr.  MacIIale,  "  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah  "? 
Can  he  be  aware  that  the  leading  English  journal  accepted  the 
"  identity,"  and  that  the  Times  headed  that  prelate's  letter  with 
the  title  "  A  Roar  from  St.  Jarlath's"? 

If  Mr.  Glover  had  been  a  student  of  English  history  he  would 
have  discovered  that  an  attempt  was  seriously  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  carry  the  Anglo-Israelite  hypothesis 
out  of  the  province  of  mere  speculation  into  that  of  political  fact. 
The  first  Anglo-Israelite  was  the  London  wine-cooper,  Thomas 
Venner,  the  leader  of  the  "  Fifth  Monarchy  men,"  who  plotted 
successively  against  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.  Venner 
resolved  that  the  "  identity "  of  England  and  Israel  should  be 
practicallj'  realized.  In  1657  he  and  his  followers  determined  to 
kill  the  Protector  and  proclaim  "  King  Jesus."  Secretary  Thurloe 
had  a  spy  amongst  the  early  Anglo-Israelites,  detected  their  pro- 
gramme, and  seized  their  arms  and  their  banner.  On  the  latter 
was  painted  "  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah,"  couc/iant,  with  the 
motto,  "Who  will  rouse  him  up?"  Again,  in  i66i,the  same 
fanatical  Anglo -Israelites — to  whom  Cromwell  had  been  "  very 
tender,"  as  Jessop,  Clerk  of  the  Council,  put  it,  on  account  of  "  that 
appearance  of  Christ  in  them,"  and  "  often  seeking  of  God  " — 
raised  the  banner  of  "  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah  "  against 
Charles  II.  The  poor  mad  theorist  who  thought  that  he  and  his 
fifty  followers  would  conquer  England  for  the  Son  of  David  was 
hanged.  As  the  courtly  Dryden  in  his  Absalom  and  Achitophel 
figured  England  as  Israel,  and  King  Charles  as  David,  perhaps  he 
may  also  be  claimed,  like  the  fanatic  Venner,  as  a  precursor  of  Mr. 
Glover  and  Mr.  Hine. 


NOTES  AND  JOTTINGS  OF  ANIM.IL  LIFE.* 

THE  late  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bompas's 
short  preface,  selected  and  arranged  the  papers  which  make  up 
the  volume  for  publication  shortly  before  his  death.    Like  former 
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voliimes  of  Mr.  Biickland's,  the  present  one  is  remarkable  for  tlie  ! 
variety  of  its  subject-matter.  SVe  have  in  it  papers  on  monkeys,  | 
on  the  g'orilla,  on  salmon  egg-ccUectiug'  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  ou  the  waxworks  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  coster- 
nionj^er's  market,  on  bird-catchinnr,  on  Lord  Bate's  bearers,  on  the 
Jews'  fish-market,  and  on,  amont^st  many  other  thinfi:s,  the  "  great 
sea-serpent."  Indeed,  the  contents  recall  to  our  mintl  an  explana- 
tion once  given  by  a  miner  at  Freiberg-  of  the  qualities  of  a  heap 
of  stuff  lying  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  mines  which  used  to  be 
silver  mines.  Being  a&ked  of  what  metals  it  had  traces,  he  replied 
that  you  could  tind  in  it  silver,  copper,  lead,  cobalt,  "  und — und 
was  yie  wiinschen."  So  in  taking  up  Mr.  Buckhiiul's  volume  one 
is  sure  to  light  upon  something  of  interest,  narrated  or  described 
in  a  style  which  is  lively  rather  than  refined  or  careUil,  but  which 
is  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  easy  writing  makes  hard  reading. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  as  in  the  curious  notes  on  the  behaviour  of 
Pongo  the  gorilla,  one  could  wish  that  the  author  bad  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  a  little  deeper  into  certain  matters  than  be  seems  to 
have  done.  The  things  recorded  of  Pongo  are  in  themselves  inte- 
resting- enough,  but  it  is  somewhat  irritating  to  tind  them  fol- 
lowed by  so  crude  and  bald  a  statement  as  this:— "  Finally 
Pongo's  structure  and  manners  confirm  my  conviction  that 
Darwin's  theory  is  here  at  fault,  and  that  we  are  not  descended 
from  monkeys.  In  actual  structure  we  resemble  them  somewhat, 
just  as  a  watch  that  will  wind  up,  as  sold  in  the  streets  for  a 
penny,  resembles  the  finest  chronometer  ever  tested  at  Greenwich 
by  the  Astronomer  Royal.  No  ;  human  beings  are  not  monkeys."^ 
Granting  that  it  was  necessary  or  desirable  to  reproduce  this 
not  very  profound  paragraph,  surely  the  editor  of  the  volumes 
would  have  done  well  to  set  right  the  curious  inversion 
in  the  illustration,  which  reads  as  if  Mr.  Buckland  had 
meant  that  human  beings  are  like  penny  watches  and  monkeys 
like  fine  chronometers.  In  connexion  with  the  seeming  limits  of 
Pongo's  intelligence,  the  author  refers  to  the  fact  that  apes  are 
unable  to  learn  how  to  keep  up  a  fire,  although  they  have  a  keen 
appreciation  of  its  warmth.  Mr.  Buckland  tried  many  times  to 
teach  a  favourite  monkey  of  his  to  put  sticks  on  the  tire,  an  expe- 
riment which  might  have  led  to  disastrous  consequences  if  it  had 
succeeded.  "  I  have  placed  a  stick  in  her  hand,  and  guided  her 
hand  towards  the  tire,  but  her  brain  could  not  see  the  connexion 
between  the  burning  stick  and  the  warmth  produced  therefrom." 
One  would  of  course  like  to  have  further  evidence  on  this  point, 
especially  as  anti-Darwinism  was  a  hobby  of  Mr.  Buckland's,  and 
he  was  always  eager  to  bring  forward  any  facts  that  seemed  to 
him  to  tell  in  bis  favour,  even  when,  as  in  this  case,  they  really 
had  nothing  to  say  to  the  question. 

The  author  goes  on  to  tell  a  curious  anecdote  of  a  child  he 
met  with  when  inspecting  the  Coquet  in  Northumberland,  who, 
having  been  taken  to  see  a  pantomime  in  which  there  was  a 
scene  of  a  forest  inhabited  by  monkeys,  was  so  impressed  that 
"  the  next  morning  he  imagined  himself  to  be  a  monkey."  He 
would  not  speak,  would  not  sit  at  table,  but  insisted  on  eating 
out  of  a  plate  placed  on  the  ground,  by  which  he  crouched  on  all 
fours.  If  anything  to  eat  was  presented  to  him,  he  always  put 
it  to  his  nose  and  smelt  it  before  eating  it.  "  This  curious 
monkey-fit  lasted  several  weeks,  but  the  idea  gradually  passed 
out  of  his  head."  A  following  paper  contains  an  anecdote 
of  Joe  the  chimpanzee,  who  was  living  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
some  twelve  years  ago.  He  used  to  be  let  out  in  the  mornings 
for  exercise,  and  when  the  time  came  for  going  back  to  the  cage 
delighted  in  keeping  just  out  of  reach  of  Sutton  his  keeper.  "  No 
amount  of  bribery  of  fruit  or  sweets  would  cause  him  to  descend 
from  his  perch.  To  what  passion  of  the  monkey's  mind  could  an 
appeal  be  made,  and  in  what  form  was  that  appeal  to  be  pre- 
sented ?  "  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  superintendent,  had  observed  that 
two  weak  points  in  Joe's  character  were  curiosity  and  cowardice  ; 
and  he  therefore  approached  the  keeper  in  a  mysterious  manner, 
and  pretended  to  point  out  to  him  some  strange  monster  in  the 
dark  passage  underneath  the  gas-pipe,  saying,  "  Look  out,  there  he 
is,  there  he  is  ! "  This  worked  upon  Joe's  fear  and  curiosity  until 
he  gradually  came  close  to  the  passage,  crooning  with  agitation. 
Then  Mr.  Bartlett  and  the  keeper,  crying  "  He's  coming  out,  he's 
coming  out !  "  fled  as  if  in  great  alarm  towards  Joe's  house,  with 
the  eliect  of  inducing  Joe  to  rush  into  it  himself  at  top  speed. 
Joe,  Mr.  Buckland  adds,  never  found  out  the  trick,  with  which  he 
■was  repeatedly  taken  in. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  volume  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  that  which  deals  with  the  "  Sea-serpent,"  as  to  which 
Mr.  Buckland  has  collated  in  a  clear  way  various  reports  and  ob- 
servations. It  may  be  remembered  that  in  1877  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  received  oHicial  reports  from  the 
officers  of  the  Royal  yacht  Osborne  as  to  a  large  marine 
animal  seen  off  Sicily.  The  documents  were  forwarded  by  Sir 
R.  Cross,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buckland  with 
a  request  for  his  opinion,  and  Mr.  Buckland  in  his  turn 
took  the  opinions  of  Professor  Owen,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Captain  David 
Gray,  of  the  whaling  ship  Eclipse,  and  Mr.  Henry  Lee.  Com- 
mander Pearson  wrote  that  he  himself  "  saw  the  fish  through  a 
telescope,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  (about  four  hundred  yards) 
to  be  able  to  give  a  detailed  description ;  but  I  distinctly  saw  the 
seal-shaped  head,  of  immense  size,  large  flappers,  and  "part  of  a 
huge  body."  Lieutenant  Ilaynes,  who  sent  two  sketches  with  his 
report,  described  the  long  ridge  of  tins,  from  five  to  six  feet  high 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  by  which  his  attention  was  first 
attracted,  and  described  also  how,  with  a  telescope,  he  "  distinctly 
saw  <j,  head,  two  flappers,  and  about  thirty  feet  of  an  animal's 


shoulder.    .    .    .    The  movements  of  the  flappers  were  those  0- 
a  turtle,  and  the  animal  resembled  a  huge  seal,  the  resemblanet 
being  strongest  about  the  back  of  the  head."    Lieutenant  Forsyth, 
examining  the  object  through  a  glass,  found  it  to  be  "  a  hug{ 
monster,  having  a  head  about  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length. 
The  breadth  I  could  not  observe.   The  head  was  round  and  full  at 
the  crown.    The  animal  was  slowly  swimming  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  propelling  itself  by  means  of  two  large  flappers  or  fing 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  seal."  Professor  Owen,  on  examining 
the  reports,  thought  them  of  little  value  to  a  naturalist.   "  Pheno- 
mena noted  through  a  telescope  at  the  distance  given,  by  one  not 
conversant  with  natural  history,  are  very  seldom  available  to  one 
who  is ;  the  present  case  is  no  exception.    ...    A  seal  propels 
itself  chiefly  by  its  hind  pair  of  flippers,  which  stretch  backwards 
beyond  the  tail,  to  part  of  which  they  are  attached.    .    .    ,  The 
discrepancies  in  the  records  of  the  watchers  of  the  same  phenomena 
show  the   difficulty   of   exact   observation  at    the  distances 
and  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  both  ship  and  object  or 
objects  being  on  the  move  ;  and  remarks  thereon  by  observers  not 
conversant  with  natural  history,  and  so  situated,  preclude  the 
formation  of  any  opinion  worth  recording  of  the  nature  of  the 
object  or  objects  causing   the  phenomena  as  interpreted  by  the 
foregoing  witnesses."    Mr.  Bartlett,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
that  there  was  little  room  for  supposing  that  men  so  trained  to 
observation  and  accuracy  of  report  could  "  mistake  the  ordinary 
and  common  occurrence  of  the  appearance  of  seals,  porpoises,  and 
sharks  for  some  previously  unseen  or  unknown  monster  of  the 
deep."    Mr.  Bartlett  dismissed,  after  consideration,  the  idea  that 
the  ridge  of  fins  might  have  been  made  by  the  fins  of  a  row  oil 
sharks,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  object  was,  in  fact.l 
some  ocean  creature  either  unknown  or  supposed  to  be  extinct : 
and  he  observed  that  "  we  have  evidence  on  land  that  there  existj 
some  of  the  largest  mammals,  probably  by  thousands,  of  which 
only  one  solitary  individual  has  been  caught  or -brought  to  notice 
I  allude  to  the  hairy-eared  two-horned  rhinoceros  (R.  lasiotis), 
captured  in  1868  at  Chittagong  (where  it  was  found  stranded  in 
the  mud),  and  now  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens."     Mr.  Henry  Lee,  who  referred  incidentally  to  the 
report  of  Captain  McQuhae,  of  H.M.S.  Dcedalus,  in  1848,  came 
to   the  same  conclusion,  and  finished  his   remarks   by  say- 
ing:—  "The  evidence  is  to  my  mind  conclusive  that  various 
animals,  with   which  zoologists  are  at  present  unacquainted, 
exist  in   the  "great  and  wide  sea";    and  I  look  forwardi 
hopefully  to  the  capture  of  one  or  more  of  them,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  this  vexed  question."    Mr.  Buckland  was  of  a  different 
opinion.    He  did  not  believe  in  "  the  so-called  great  sea-snake '' ; 
and  he  thought  that  the  appearance  of  the  ridge  of  fins  was  caused 
by  "  three  or  four  basking  sharks  swimming  in  a  line  one  behind  I 
the  other."    The  sketch  which  he  gives  of  a  basking  shark  show;; 
that  this  might  -well  have  been  the  case,  but  there  remained  tkj 
difficulty  of  accountingfor  the  appearanceof  "  theauimal  swimming 
away,"  shown  in  Lieutenant  Haynes's  second  sketch.  Captain  Gray 
said  that  "  the  appearance  in  the  second  figure,  given  by  the  officei 
of  the  Osborne,  closely  represents  a  Greenland  whale  going  awaM 
from  the  spectator.    The  whale,  however,  has  not  the  power  t(i 
bring  up  his  fins  as  represented;  neither  are  they  of  the  samii 
shape,  or  half  the  size."    But  it  is  quite  possible,  Mr.  Bucklanij 
thought,  "  that  among  a  shoal  of  basking  sharks  in  the  Mediter 
ranean,  a  whale  should  appear  rolling  over,  and  thrashing  with  iti 
fins,  which  would  afford  a  not  improbalDle  explanation  of  tb' 
phenomena  observed";  and  in  a  footnote  there  is  a  somewha 
similar  explanation  afforded  by  Captain  Macdonald  of  the  Vigihin 
fishery  cruiser.     "  With   respect  to  sketch  B "  (that  of  th 
animal  swimming  away),  "  I  have  several  times  witnessed  wha 
I   believe   to  be  an   explanation  of   it.     Every  variety  0 
the   whale    known   on  the   coast  of   the  United   Kingdom  I 
when  about  to  pair,  swims  slowly  in  pairs  shoulder  to  shoulde: 
for  some  time,  and  when  going  away  from  the  observer  the  dorsal 
fins  appear  lying  over  at  an  angle  of  45°,   swaying  slightl; 
up  and  down.    VVhen  in  this  position  both  whales  may  readily  bi 
mistaken  for  one  of  great  breadth,  the  dorsal  fins  resembling  sidi 
flappers  ;  and  when  the  head  of  one  is  slightly  elevated  above  the 
other,  it  might  fairly  produce  the  impression  conveyed  by  th( 
sketch,  especially  on  a  person  who  saw  the  phenomenon  for  the  fira 
time."    Of  another  "  marine  monster  "  reported  to  be  seen  in  Lod 
Hourn  Jlr.  Buckland  found  himself  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory 
account,  and  he  concluded  his  paper  by  the  expression  of  a  ferven 
hope,  in  which  we  may  join,  that  if  "  the  great  sea-snake  "  exists  i 
may  some  day  be  caught. 


DEEPGLEJ^.* 

T\EEFGLEN  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkabl 
novels  we  ever  attempted  to  master.  We  can  understam 
that  nowadays  anybody  may  be  tempted  to  believe  that  novel 
writing  must  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  There  are  ladie 
in  particular  by  the  hundred— ladies  essentially  unimaginative  am 
conspicuously  'uugrammatical— who  practise  it  so  perseyenngl; 
that'we  are  forced  to  conclude,  in  the  face  of  all  presumptions  an< 
probabilities,  that  it  pays  the'iu  to  some  extent.  And  at  all  event 
we  must  assume  that  their  muddle-brained  work  puts  more  orles 
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oney  in  the  pockets  of  their  publishers.  "We  take  the  secret  to 
I,  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  readers  who  are  born  destitute  of 
e  crudest  instincts  of  criticism,  or  whose  palates  are  so  entirely 
ivoid  of  taste  that  they  can  hardly  distinguish  between  Schlosa 
ihannisberg  and  milk  and  water.  Yet  publishers  in  their  ex- 
sable  contempt  for  these  patrons  of  the  circulating  libraries 
ay  possibly  make  an  occasional  mistake ;  and  we  suspect  that 
eepi/leu  is  one  of  these  cases.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  plot  is 
isurd,  and  that  the  characters  are  incongruous,  impossible,  and 
credible.  Slight  shortcomings  like  these,  as  we  know  by  sad 
:perieuce,  are  of  everyday  occurrence  and  of  trivial  consequence, 
lit  each  chapter  bristles  with  minor  absurdities,  showing  an 
norance,  or  rather  an  innocence,  of  the  world  which  might 
ive  ellectually  disarmed  critical  severity  had  it  not  been  coupled 
ith  considerable  pretence.  The  ranks  and  orders  of  Highland 
ciety  confound  themselves  in  the  queerest  foshion  ;  the  ordi- 
iry  motives  which  govern  commonplace  human  nature  are  set 
stematically,  though  most  inconsistently,  at  defiance ;  and  the 
3quent  touches  of  downright  vulgarity  are  perhaps  the  most  re- 
3shing  things  we  have  found  in  the  book.  The  dialogues  are 
linfully  difficult  to  follow,  since  the  author  usually  suppresses  the 
imes  of  interlocutors  who  are  absolutely  devoid  of  the  individu- 
ities  that  might  give  colour  and  significance  to  their  talk.  But 
hat  chiefiy  staggers  us,  as  we  think  of  the  manuscript  submitted 

the  examination  of  a  competent  "  reader,"  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Qgularities  and  eccentricities  of  the  composition.  We  have 
ferred  already,  smarting  under  a  sense  of  personal  injury,  to  the 
ipshod  grammar  of  many  feminine  works  of  fiction.  But  we 
ere  almost  ready  to  say  that,  with  the  author  of  Deepr/lcn,  a 
■ammatical  sentence  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Nor 

anything  much  more  startling,  even  in  episodes  that  are 
■otesquely  sensational,  than  the  idioms  which  it  is  difficult  to 
icountfor  upon  any  plausible  theory.  Sometimes  they  may  pass 
r  pure  Scotticisms,  but  more  often  they  are  hopelessly  involved 

unintelligible.  On  the  whole,  although  with  diliidence,  we  have 
ime  to  the  conclusion  that  the  novel  may  have  been  originally 
inceived  by  an  Ossian-like  genius  which  found  expression  in 
.e  vernacular  Gaelic.  Afterwards,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
irochial  schoolmaster,  it  may  have  been  rendered  somewhat  too 
;erally  into  what  is  intended  for  English,  with  the  result  that  we 
ive  possibly  done  grave  injustice  to  a  genius  whose  finer  fancies 
e  have  failed  to  comprehend.  What  argues  in  favour  of  this 
•esumption  is  the  fact  that  the  author  is  never  so  utterly  abroad 

in  the  fiying  visits  he  pays  to  London — not  even  in  the  wild 
cnickiug  in  the  Australian  colonies,  where  mui'ders  are  per- 
itrated  with  mysterious  impunity.  What  tells  against  it  is 
lat  he  has  partly  shaped  his  structural  design  on  the  familiar 
aes  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins, 

For  there  is  a  prologue,  or  at  least  a  "  proem,''  which,  we  presume, 
leans  the  same  thing ;  although  the  too-abrupt  denouement  not 
ily  dispenses  with  an  epilogue,  but  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  des- 
aiesof  the  leading  personages.  Had  our  feelings  been  overwrought, 
1  they  were  evidently  intended  to  be,  we  submit  that  it  would  have 
sen  trilling  with  them,  heartlessly  and  wantonly,  to  leave  the 
ading  lady  and  her  most  constant  adorer,  not  to  speak  of  the 
ister-father  who  should  have  joined  their  hands,  bobbing  about 
1  a  spar  in  mid-Atlantic.  It  is  true  that  the  adorers  hands  had 
st  their  hold ;  but  as  he  was  sufficiently  conscious  to  hear  the 
y  "  A  ship  !  a  ship  !  "  and  as  he  was  surrounded  by  fellow-casta- 
ays  on  floating  masses  of  wreckage,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
lat  there  was  still  a  chance  for  him.  We  know  the  resources 
F  such  daring  masters  of  the  melodramatic  as  Mr.  Morven  too 
ell  to  abandon  ourselves  to  utter  despair.  But  Mr.  Morven's 
ibits  of  desultory  construction  seem  to  have  infected  us,  and 
e  must  hark  back  from  the  lalliug  of  the  curtain  to  the 
roem.  A  pair  of  twin  brothers  had  grown  up  the  best  of 
lends,  though  the  elder  had  necessarily  inherited  the  family 
roperty,  till  they  unluckily  fell  in  love  with  the  same  young 
'Oman.  She  preferred  the  younger,  who  went  to  the  antipodes  in 
larch  of  a  fortune.  Absence  and  unfavourable  reports  did  their 
ork  ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  the  elder  brother,  the  Esau,  who  sup- 
lanted  the  Jacob  of  her  aflections.  Miss  Wallace  marries  Esau,  or 
Ir.  llalph  Henry,  on  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  help  Jacob  out 
f  his  difficulties.  Once  married,  she  insists  upon  Esau  taking  her 
)  Australia,  that  they  may  persuade  Jacob  to  accept  substantial 
elp  and  abandon  his  disreputable  habits ;  and  a  more  ingenious 
rrangement  in  the  circumstances  for  putting  family  affairs  on  a 
leasant  footing  we  can  hardly  conceive.  As  it  happens,  however, 
acob,  who  had  been  less  successful  than  his  patriarchal  prototype  in 
astoral  pursuits,  had  at  last  had  a  stroke  of  luck  while  his  relatives 
rere  at  sea  and  on  their  way  to  him.  They  find  that  the  im- 
loverished  sheep  farmer,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  the  way  of 
shouting  "  for  drinks  at  wayside  bars,  and  wasting  his  dwindling 
abstance,  has  become  master  of  rich  gold  mines  discovered  on  his 
lieep  run.  Naturally  he  is  less  disposed  than  he  might  have  been 
nder  extreme  pecuniary  pressure,  to  welcome  the  brother  and 
ister-in-law  who  had  shamefully  betrayed  his  confidence.  And 
lien  the  action  in  the  "  proem  "  becomes  a  marvel  of  intricacy,  the 
lore  so  that  it  has  been  violently  compressed  into  a  page  or  two.  As 
early  as  we  can  make  out,  the  upshot  seems  to  be  that  Jacob 
njoys  a  satisfactory  revenge  and  Esau  is  compromised  beyond 
bance  of  redemption.  A  man  who  is  certainly  missing  is  believed  to 
ave  been  murdered,  and  Esau  is  assumed  to  be  a  murderer  by 
limself  and  everybody  else.  That  he  should  get  away  in  the 
aeantime  without  arrest,  that  he  should  come  shortly  afterwards 
0  England,  and  live  there  for  years  under  a  flimsy  incognito,  says 
ittle  for  the  activity  and  sagacity  of  either  the  colonial  or  English 


police.  Then  Jacob  brings  his  sister-in-law  to  England  ;  and,  as 
they  can  neither  produce  her  husband  nor  account  for  him,  the 
suspicion  is  that  they,  too,  may  have  been  guilty  of  foul  play, 
though  it  does  not  appear  subsequently  to  affect  them  much  in 
social  estimation. 

The  heroine  of  the  main  story  is  Mary  Gantron.  Though 
brought  up  as  daughter  of  the  bailifi"  on  the  Henrys'  Highland 
property,  Mary  is  really  the  ofl'spring  of  Jacob.  Nor  is  it  a  very 
pleasant  feature  in  her  story  that  her  brother  makes  fierce  love  to 
her,  although  of  course  he  is  in  ignorance  of  the  uear  relationship ; 
and  Mr.  Morven  may  plead  something  of  a  precedent  in  Hed- 
gaimtlet.  And  the  unpleasantness  is  partially  redeemed  by  one 
most  entertaining  scene,  when  Mary  and  her  brother  meet  at  a 
spring  where  she  is  charitably  filling  water-pails  for  a  bedridden 
cottager.  A  few  random  quotations  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
author's  manner.  Hector  Henry  opens  the  conversation  by  re- 
questing a  drink.  "  '  Very  puah,  is  it  not  ?  '  After  drinking,  he 
held  out  the  jug  languidly.  She  received  it  with  a  smile, 
which  convinced  him  he  had  found  his  match  in  shrewdness." 
Hector  insists  on  carrying  the  water-pails  for  the  fair  nymph 
of  the  fountain.  Catching  his  foot  in  a  root,  he  stumbles 
and  falls  forward,  to  be  flooded  by  the  water.  The  gay  Lothario 
hardly  showed  to  advantage  when,  "  losing  all  control  over 
himself,"  he  rolled  over  on  the  grass,  and  ejaculates  that  "  the 
pain  is  dreadful."  But  Mary's  predilection  for  this  "foult- 
lessly-dressed  gentleman  "  is  so  strong  that,  in  place  of  spurning 
him  with  contempt,  she  bends  over  him  like  an  angel  of  mercy. 
A  tolerably  muscular  angel  she  must  be  ;  for  she  proposes  to  pick 
him  up  and  carry  him  home,  "  very,  very  carefully,  if  I  may." 
"  The  proposal,"  as  it  well  might,  "  forced  his  pallid  features  into 
a  smile."  But  we  are  assured  that  Miss  Gantron,  though  a  model 
of  symmetrical  grace,  was  nevertheless  more  than  equal  to  a  task 
which  might  have  overtaxed  the  powers  of  the  sturdiest  gilly. 
Happily,  however,  the  simple  expedient  of  cutting  open  Hector's 
boot  convinces  him  that  he  has  been  crying  when  he  was  but 
slightly  hurt,  although,  when  Mary  tries  to  persuade  him  to  stand 
up,  "his  face  was  a  study  of  pain  and  irresolution." 

"  Let  me  carry  you  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  plantation,"  she  said ; 
"  perhaps  you  can  walk  the  rest." 

The  indignity  of  being  carried  was  not  so  objectionable  as  it  was 
humiliating  to  think  that  siie  could  tal;e  him  undi'r  her  arm  and  run.  .  .  . 
The  fear  of  sinking  in  her  estimation  was  the  principal  cause  that  made 
him  refuse  being  carried. 

.  .  .  .  "  Aie  j-ou  ready  ?  "  And  with  her  eyes  teeming  with  tears  she 
stooped  to  receive  his  weight  on  her  shoulder.  He  drew  back,  and  ordered 
her  to  desist.  As  long  as  pain  could  be  urged  for  unheroic  behaviour,  he 
was  impassive,  pleased  with  having  his  self-love  flattered  by  her  soli- 
citous attention.  Now,  on  feeling  better,  when  he  began  to  view  the 
matter  in  its  relation  to  her,  he  regretted  that  the  pain  had  not  been  of  a 
more  lasting  nature,  that  it  might  justify  his  want  of  fortitude.  Consi- 
dering her  humble  position,  the  conviction  that  he  had  forfeited  ever}-  claim 
upon  her  esteem  was  remarkable  for  being  vexatious  to  an  extraordinary 
degree. 

Among  her  other  admirers  is  a  certain  Lord  Galore,  whose 
speech,  although  he  has  seemingly  been  bred  and  born  in  the  South, 
is  rather  more  local  and  rustic  than  that  of  Neil  Blairn  the  fisher- 
man, who  has  apparently  read  Mr.  Mallock  and  speculated  whether 
"  Life  is  worth  living."  And  this  most  original  of  maidens  refuses 
his  lordship,  though  at  one  time  she  had  regarded  him  more  than 
favourably  ;  and  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Winkle's  flirtations 
with  his  future  wife,  there  was  no  "  priory  attachment."  Finally, 
she  bestows  her  hand  on  a  scoundrel  who,  being  in  the  secret  of 
her  father's  supposed  crime,  has  been  sponging  upon  her  parents 
on  a  system  of  chantage.  This  worthy  has  answered  in  the 
atfirmative  to  her  mother's  solemn  appeal  when  she  had  asked, 
"  Will  you  promise  to  respect  her  and  keep  respectably  for 
her  sake  ? "  As  might  be  expected,  he  does  not  "  keep  re- 
spectably " ;  he  not  only  gets  habitually  drunk  on  the  voyage  to 
Australia,  dying  finally  of  an  overdose  of  brandy,  but  he  talks 
with  a  refinement  all  his  own  to  the  favourite  among  his  wife's 
former  lovers,  who  is  accompanying  the  pair  to  the  colonies. 
"  Never  mind,  he  will  be  my  worthy  successor  as  soon  as  he  gets 
the  chance.  I  don't  dislike  the  idea  either,  if  you  could  only  have 
patience.  I  should  rather  see  him  take  my  place  sooner  than  any 
other  fellow."  We  had  meant  to  say  something  of  Mary's  exciting 
visits  to  the  metropolis ;  and  also  of  her  foster-brothers,  "  Rob  and 
Will,"  who  are  invariably  coupled-up  and  named  together  as  if 
they  were  a  brace  of  setters  ;  they  work,  dissipate,  are  indentured, 
bet,  embezzle,  go  to  the  bad  and  to  prison,  and  are  enlarged  from 
it  in  company,  as  if  they  had  aftinities  like  the  Corsican  Brothers 
or  were  united  like  the  Siamese  Twins.  But  our  notice  is  already 
long  enough  for  its  subject,  and  we  fancy  we  have  given  an  idea  of 
the  form  of  entertainment  our  readers  may  expect  iu  Mr.  Morven's 
novel. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  enormous  size  of  certain  American  books  is  a  character- 
istic forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  critic,  and  by  no  means 
calculated  to  bias  him  in  their  favour.  It  seems  strange  that  in  a 
country  whose  reading  public  is  so  numerous,  and  has  on  the 
whole  such  scanty  leisure  for  reading,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
national  literature  should  be  distinguished  by  prolixity.  We  have 
noted  over  and  over  again  the  extreme  and  utterly  disproportionate 
length  of  American  biographies,  even  of  men  whose  person^  emi- 
nence hardly  seemed  to  entitle  them  to  the  honour  of  anything 
more  than  a  brief  memoir  in  some  local  or  sectarian  organ.  The 
same  character  attaches,  with  somewhat  more  excuse,  to  Americaa 
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national  histories.    In  this  case  the  complete  separation  of  the 
local  history  and  traditions  of  the  different  States,  and  the  dith- 
culty  of  combining  the  incidents  of  Indian,  Anglo-French,  and 
Revolutionary  warfare  in  any  single  view,  account  for  a  good 
deal  of  the  lengthiness  which  renders  even  the  best  of  these  works 
tedious  reading,  at  least  for  Europeans,  however  interested  they 
may  be  in  the  early  annals  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the 
world.    But  of  no  class  of  works  is  this  extravagant  prolixity 
more  characteristic,  and  in  none  is  it  so  utterly  intolerable,  as  in 
those  compilations  of  which  we  have  before  us  at  this  moment 
two  rather  favourable  specimens.    The  History  of  the  American 
Plao-  (i)  was  certainly  worth  recording;  but  surely  all  that  had 
to  be  told  about  it,  all  that  was  necessary  to  explain  its  origin  and 
its  relation  to  other  national  flags,  might  have  been  told  in  tifty  or 
a  hundred  octavo  pages.    But  for  the  gratification  ot  national 
vanity,  or  of  that  vanity  which,  in  other  countries  at  least,  is 
generally  yet  more  intense  and   unreasonable,  the  vanity  of 
authorship,  eight  hundred  royal  octavo  pages  exceed  all  reason,  as 
they  are  likely  to  prove  beyond  all  patience.  The  really  interesting 
parts  of  the  work,  and  those  which  have  a  real  connexion  with 
the  history  either  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Confederate  flag, 
are  scattered  thinly  over  this  vast  mass  of  irrelevant  and  often 
exceedingly  tedious  material.    The  book  is,  indeed,  a  collection  of 
memoii  es  pourservir  rather  than  a  history,  and  such  is  too  commonly 
the  character  of  these  works.    It  would  be  easy  to  abridge  the 
enormous  volume  before  us  into  a  short  and  very  readable 
pamphlet    All  that  any  one  outside  the  States  can  possibly  care 
to  know  upon  the  subject  might  be  told  in  twenty  pages  of  a 
quarterly  review.    Unluckilv,  books  of  this  kind  seem  to  fill  the 
place   that  might  be   better  occupied,   and  abridgments  are 
rarely    or   never  made.     The    curious   points    in  the  early 
story    of   the   American   flag    are  not    many;    perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  among   them  is  the   frequency  with  which 
upon  the  flags  of  the  Congressional   armies,  as  well  &.s  upon 
those  of  the  several  Colonies,  the  rattlesnake  of  South  Carolina 
makes  its  appearance.     In    fully  one-third  of  the  standards 
illustrated  in  colours  on  the  plate  showing  forth  the  flags  actually 
used  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolutionary  war  this  reptile  is  a 
prominent  feature.    The  thirteen  stripes  and  stars  were  perhaps  as 
appropriate  and  convenient  an  emblem  as  could  have  been  chosen, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  being  absolutely  and  clearly  distinct  Iroiu 
that  to  which  they  were  opposed.    The  French  tricolour,  with 
■which  they  mi"ht  have  been  more  easily  confused  at  a  distance, 
did  not  come  into  being  till  long  afterwards.    The  original  inten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  to  give  a  separate  stripe  and  star  to 
each   State  rdmitted  into  the  Union.     Their  rapid  increase, 
however,  rendered  this,  as  regarded  the  stripes,  impossible,  and 
before  1820  the  latter  had  reverted  to  their  original  number.  On 
the  blue  canton,  however,  each  of  the  States  is  represented  by  its 
several  star.    In  a  heraldic  sense  the  most  striking  feature  ot  the 
flao-  is  the  odd  number  of  stripes  or  bars  commencing  and  endmg 
with  the  red  or  gules  stripe,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  which 
makes  the  number  of  bars,  gold  and  gules,  or  argent  and  azure, 
equal.    The  first  Confederate  flag  repeated  this  peculiarity.  It 
was  intended  for  political  reasons  to  represent,  as  nearly  as  was 
consistent  with  distinctness,  the  flag  of  the  Union  from  which  the 
seven  States  of  the  original  Contederacy  seceded,  whose  consti- 
tutional traditions  and  essential  principle  they  professed  to  main- 
tain an-ainst  the  aggressive  Federalism  of  the  North.    The  Stars 
and  Bars,  which  some  of  our  readers  may  well  remember,  had  one 
broad  white  stripe  on  a  crimson  field  with  a  blue  canton  bearing 
a  wreath  or  crown  of  seven  stars,  diliering  therefore  froin  the 
Union  fla"-  only  in  the  number  of  stripes  and  arrangement  of  the 
star=!    It"is  strange  that  even  civilians  should  not  have  perceived 
the  absurdly  unsuitable  character  of  such  a  flag  when  brought 
into   the  field.     This  was  ob\ious  at  once   to  soldiers,  and 
the  Viro-inian  troops  at  least  never  seem  really  to  have  lought 
under  it.    The  battle  flag  adopted  by  Generals  Johnstone  and 
Beauregard  bore  an  azure  saltire  bordered   with   silver  upon 
a  crimson  field.    The  stars  representing  the  several  sovereignty 
of  the  States  were  borne  upon  the  saltire.     This,  called  at 
first   a  battle  flag,   and   adopted   only   for   convenience,  was 
afterwards  accepted  as  the  general  flag   of  the  Contederacy, 
but  formed  only  the  canton  of  their  naval  or  national  standard, 
the  ground  of  which  was  white.     Here,  again,  the  flag  adopted 
by  the  nation  was  obviously  unsuitable  to  the  field  ot  battle, 
bein"-  too  liable  to  be  mistaken  at  a  distance  for  a  flag  of 
truce.    The  starry  cross  on  the  crimson  ground  was  therefore 
still  borne  by  the  Virginian  armies,  and  at  a  later  period,  we 
believe,  by  all  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  thougli  for  a  long 
time  a  portion  at  least  of  the  Western  armies  seem  to  have  carried 
a  white  saltire  or  cross  upon  a  crimson  field,  red  and  white  being 
the  recognized  Confederate  colours.     Among  other  American 
symbols  one  of  the  best  known  is  tlie  "  lone  star  "  of  Texas,  adopted 
before  her  admission  into  the  Union,  and  for  a  while  at  least  the 
symbol  of  Southern  patriotism,  the  blazonry  to  which  the  South 
was  indebted  for  her  favourite  national  song,  the  "  Bonny  Blue 
Flag  "  :— 

Then  hurrah,  hurrah  !    For  Soutliorn  riglits  hurrah, 

One  cheer  more  for  the  bonny  blue  flag 

That  carries  a  single  star. 
Less  familiar  to  Englishmen,  perhaps,  is  the  famous  flag  of  South 
Carolina,  dignified  by  its  motto,  the  palmetto  and  rattlesnake,  with 
the  legend,  "  Touch  and  I  strike."  

(i^  History  of  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America.    By  Georirc 
Heury  Preble.   Boston :  Osgood  &  Co.    London  :  TrUbner  &  Co.  1882. 
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Equally  ponderous  in  size  and  containing  a  still  greater  amoun 
of  matter — most  of  it,  however,  a  good  deal  more  readable — is  Mr 
Frank  Moore's  compilation  of  Anecdotes,  Poetry,  and  Incident; 
relating  to  the  Civil  War  (2).     The  editor,  like  nearly  al 
Northern  writers  on  this  subject,  is  singularly  devoid  of  good  taste 
and  of  a  due  perception  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  honourable  t( 
the  character  and  dignity  of  his  country.  It  was  somewhat  notabli 
that  a  poet  of  Whittier's  really  earnest  patriotic  feeling,  chastenec 
and  deepened  by  a  long  uphill  struggle,  should  have  selected  as  th( 
topic  of  his  best  poem  on  the  war  the  supposed  heroism  of  ai 
old  woman  who  flaunted  the  Federal  flag  from  her  attic  window 
in  the  face  of  a  Confederate  army  passing  through  the  streets  (v 
her  native  town.    This  incident  was  reduced  to  utter  absurdit;^ 
when  another  writer  coupled  with  it  as  equally  heroic  the  vulgai 
insolence  of  another  woman  who  thrust  the  same  flag  in  the  facei 
of  a  body  of  Confederate  prisoners.    Another  Northern  write 
actually  boasted  of  the  patriotism  of  an  oihcer  who  ordered  a  sentry 
to  march  a  Southern  lady  backwards  and  forwards  for  an  hoii 
under  the  folds  of  a  national  flag  which  she  had  naturally  and  right 
fully  avoided.    Of  incidents  of  Northern  heroism  equally  remark 
able,  of  Northern  patriotism  equally  dignified,  this  volume  is  full 
but,  what  is  perhaps  the  strangest  characteristic  of  all,  it  seems  t 
Mr.  Moore  equally  heroic  on  the  part  of  a  Unionist  to  display  am 
defend  the  national  flag  on  the  roof  of  his  own  house  in 
Southern  State,  or  to  tear  down  a  Southern  flag  similarly  die 
played.    The  historian  who,  vehemently  prejudiced  in  favour 
the  lost  cause,  should  desire  to  exhibit  its  enemies  in  an  odioii 
light,  need  not  refer  to  a  single  Southern  authority;  he  will  fini 
in  Northern  books,  as  in  the  volume  before  us,  abundant  illiff 
trations  of  rowdyism  and  brutality  to  women,  set  forth,_  nc 
with  shame  or  even  with  indifference,  but  with  a  self-glorificf 
tion  which  it  is  exceedingly  difhcult  to  understand.    Perhaps  tl 
habit  of  looking  to  the  popular  will,  not  merely  as  the  supren 
legal  authority,  but  as  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  has  nt 
merely  demoralized  American  popular  writers,  but  rendered  the 
insensible  to  the  distinction  between  the  sublime  and  the  rid 
culuus.  We  must,  however,  do  Mr.  Moore  the  justice  to  acknowledf 
that  he  has  interspersed  his  anecdotes  of  Northern  exploits  with  m 
a  few  spirited  Southern  poem^i  and  stories,  and  that  on  the  whol 
DOW  that  the  bitter  party  passions  excited  by  the  war  beyond  tl 
frontiers  of  the  Union  itself  have  subsided,  the  greater  part  of  h 
volume  may  be  read  with  amusement  and  interest,  even  by  tho; 
who  sympathized  at  the  time  most  strongly  with  the  weaker  part 
The  most  serious  fault  of  the  work  is  that  extreme  length  of  whi( 
we  have  already  spoken.    It  might  aflbrd  full  occupation  to 
family  amid  the  snows  of  the  Northern  Prairie  States  for  tl 
evenings  of  their  six-months'  winter.     Indeed  it  is  only  undl 
such  circumstances  that  we  can  conceive  it  possible  to  read  t 
volume  through  from  beginning  to  end;  and  by  the  time  t 
reader  has  reached  the  close  of  the  second  column  of  the  546 
page,  he  will  have  so  far  forgotten  the  beginning  that  next  winlj 
he  might  start  afresh  with  almost  undiminished  interest.  ; 

Mr.  Porter's  compilation  on  27(1?  West  (3),  in  which  he  has  hi 
the  assistance  of  two  other  able  statisticians,  belongs  to  t 
domain  of  statistics  rather  than  to  that  of  literature  proper.  It 
far  beyond  the  general  scope  of  the  inquiries  of  intending  er 
grants,  though  it  contains  all  the  information  that  could  be  desit 
by  the  most  cautious  and  thoughtful  capitalist  intending  to  inv 
something  more  than  his  labo'ur  in  those  new  States,  in  wh; 
capital  is"even  more  richly  repaid  than  industry.  It  is  not,  ho' 
ever,  a  merely  statistical  treatise,  but  contains  also  a  very  full  ai 
clear  account  of  the  geography  and  geology  of  the  Prairie,  Dest 
and  Pacific  States  and  Territories.  It  is,  however,  only  one  amc 
many  works  of  the  same  character,  the  extraordinary  progress  a 
stillmore  extraordinary  promise  of  the  Far  West  being  perhi' 
the  favourite  theme  of  that  large  class  of  American  writers  W 
delight  to  expatiate  in  detail  upon  the  unbounded  resources 
their  country.  The  drawbacks  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  ea 
of  the  several  States  and  Territories  included  are  pretty  fairly 
plained,  and  are  in  some  cases  grave  enough.  But  no  adventui 
seeking  an  opportunity  of  converting  a  small  capital  into  a.  hi 
fortune  within  half  the  length  of  an  ordinary  working  lifeti 
will  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  within  these  pages  the  choice 
a  dozen  homes,  each  of  them  aflbrding  an  ample  field  for  skill  f 
enterprise,  mining,  manufacturing,  or  agricultural,  and  none 
them  saddled  with  any  disadvantages  from  which  a  man  of  sen 
strength,  and  spirit  need  seriously  flinch.  For  the  rest,_ ' 
wealth,  development,  and  promise  of  the  Western  half  ot 
Union  has  been  so  fully  and  so  often  described  that  the  ordini 
reader  need  not  refer  to  Mr.  Porter  to  learn  that  no  country  in 
world  has  made  such  rapid  progress  within  the  last  fifty,  thirty 
twenty  years,  or  has  still  such  unbounded  prospects  of  further  j 
gross,  such  limitless  opportunities  of  fortune  to  otter  to  r 
settlors. 

Very  large  and  very  solid  in  their  way,  but  printed  in 
splendid  ty'pe  characteristic  of  American  State  publications, 
two  valuable  works— the  one  on  American  inventions  in  sn 
arms  and  heavy  ordnance  (4),  compiled  by  Brigadier-ben 


(2)  Anecdotes,  Poetry,  and  Incidents  of  the  War,  North  and  South, 
^.i  Arundel  I'rint.    London:  Irubner  cV 


P.  Porter.  Chiea 


r.  Moore.    jS'ew  York :  The 
1882. 

(3)  The  1','est;  from  the  Cejisus  of  1880.     By  K 
Rand,  McXalh',  &Cu.    London  :  Triil  uer  &  Co.  iaB2. 

(4)  American   Inventions   and   Improv-'nients  in  Dreechloading 
Arms,  ilarhine  Guns,  Fixed  Ammnuit.on,  Sporting  Arms,  &c, 
Norton.    Boston  :  O.-Ljood  &  Co, 
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London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 
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arles  B.  Norton,  a  well-lmown  writer  on  thesf>  subjects,  and 
ting  forth  in  detail  all  the  latest  military  inveutinns,  in  which, 
•n  since  the  war,  the  United  States  has  taken  the  lead ;  and 
1  other  a  similar  treatise  on  submarine  mines  (5),  with  a  view 
ecially  to  the  defence  of  American  harbours,  submitted  to  the 
ard  of  Entjineers  by  Colonel  Abbott,  of  that  corps.  Though 
!  former  treatise  is  issued  by  an  ordinary  publishing  house  and 
!  latter  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, Jboth  are  executed  in 
!  same  style,  with  almost  exactly  the  same  type  and  the  same 
•ellence  of  workmanship  and  illustration.  It  is  characteristic  of 
uerican  military  writers,  whether  on  professional  or  other 
icial  topics,  that  their  work,  whether  voluntary  or  ordered  by 
;  Government,  seems  always  to  be  done  with  equal  elaboration, 
ih  absolute  inditlerence  to  the  amount  of  labour  needed  to 
•feet  it,  and  with  almost  equal  indill'erence  to  cost, 
rhe  most  interesting  pass.ige  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary 
the  Treasury  for  the  year  1881  (6)  relates  to  the  coinage  of 
r'er.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  Congress  not  long  ago 
lered  the  issue  of  a  silver  dollar  of  about  the  old  weight  and 
;ness,  in  spite  of  a  double  protest — on  the  one  hand  from 
inomists,  who  pointed  out  the  fatal  consequences  inherent  in 
oetallism,  or  the  use  of  a  double  standard;  and  on  the  other 
m  ju.ists,  who  insisted  that  this  measure  was  inconsistent 
th  ihe  pledge  given  to  the  bondholders  that  their  interest 
luld  be  paid  in  standard  coin,  and  with  subsequent  en- 
rements  which  had  pledged  the  honour  of  the  Union  to 
fment  in  gold.  The  justice  of  these  remonstrances  is 
ff  proved  by  a  very  simple  fact.  The  silver  dollar  is  worth, 
;  100,  but  88  cents.  It  is  nevertheless,  under  the  Act  of  Con- 
ss,  legal  tender;  and  no  steps  have,  we  believe,  yet  been  taken 
test  the  legality  of  the  Act.  Indeed,  after  the  Supreme  Court, 
;ked  for  the  purpose,  declared  the  Greenback  Act  constitutional, 
re  is  little  hope  of  any  subtequent  monetary  Act  of  Congress 
ng  upset.  The  issue  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  was 
iriy  in  the  teeth  of  a  plain  constitutional  prohibition,  and  was 
D  an  infraction  of  the  general  rule  forbidding  any  alteration  in 
terms  of  outstanding  contracts.  Even  an  Act  enacting  that  a 
)t  of  a  hundred  dollars  in  gold  shall  be  cancelled  by  the  tender 
38  dollars  worth  of  coined  silver  cannot  be  so  gross  an  infraction 
the  general  rule  as  a  provision  which  at  one  time  enabled  a 
(tor  to  pay  ofl' a  mortgage  of  100  gold  dollars  with  paper  not 
rth  40  dollars.  We  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  bi- 
tallists  the  statement  of  the  official  representative  of  the 
lerican  Government  on  this  result  of  bimetallic  legislation, 
thing  can  get  over  the  simple  fact  that  the  silver  coin  intended 
be  equivalent  to  the  gold  dollar  is  worth  in  exchange  only 
reof. 

Che  Report  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  (7) 
sesses  a  good  deal  of  technical  but  hardly  any  literary  interest. 
3r.  Oswald's  treatise  on  Physical  Education  (8)  deserves  careful 
dy.  The  author's  vegetarian  views  may  not  find  much  favour  in 
2;land,  and  are  still  less  likely  to  be  adopted  in  his  own  country, 
ere  meat  forms  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  diet  of  all,  and 
ecially  of  the  lower  classes.  But  his  arguments  in  their  support 
sensibly  and  moderately  put,  and  distinguish  clearl}'  between 
effects  of  an  animal  diet  in  hot  and  in  cold  climates.  National 
»its  go  far  to  confirm  his  views  on  this  point.  He  mentions 
eed  cases  in  which  vegetable  oils  are  found  by  Northern  races  a 
icient  substitute  for  meat ;  and  it  may  be  due  to  the  compara- 
3  scarcity  of  vegetable  food  that  the  nations  of  the  far  North 
large,  and  sometimes  almost  exclusive,  meat-eaters.  But 
is  tolerably  clear  that  health,  and  even  vigour,  may  be  sus- 
led  in  warm  climates  by  races  long  acclimatized  on  a  purely 
etable  diet,  whereas  almost  every  race  north  of  the  4otli 
allel  seems  to  have  an  appetite  for  meat  proportioned  to  its 
tance  from  the  Equator.  On  the  necessity  of  tresh  air  Dr.  Oswald 
lot  more  emphatic  than  just.  As  recording  the  experience 
i  country  where  numbers  of  schools  are  adapted  to  the  necessi- 
I  of  boys  and  girls  who  must  work  on  the  farm  for  half  the  year, 
ch  interest  attaches  to  the  remark  that  "young  ruralists  are 
re  sedate  than  city  boys.  Outdoor  work  has  given  them  all  the 
ircise  they  need  ;  they  can  take  it  easy  while  their  comrades  are 
;ting  under  an  irksome  restraint."  His  recommendation  that 
Idren  should  be  allowed  to  go  barefoot  sounds  strange  in  Eng- 
i  ears ;  but  in  the  warm  States  of  America  children  of  both 
es  often  manifest  a  strong  aversion  to  shoes  and  stockings  till 
enough  to  come  under  the  restraining  influence  of  fashion, 
ich  acts  upon  American  girls  at  least  at  an  exceedingly  early 

ilr.  Underwood's  sketch  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  present 
lerican  Ambassador  (9)  will  find  many  readers  and  admirers. 
.  Lowell's  works  are  almost  as  well  known  and  as  much  esteemed 
this  country  as  in  his  own  ;  and,  what  cannot  be  said,  as  a 


5)  Report  on  Experiments  to  develop  Suhmarine  Mines  in  dffend  the 
rbours  of  the  United  States.  By  Lieutenant-Culonel  llcnry  L.  Abbot, 
ps  of  Engineers.  Washington:  Goveinmeut  Printing  OIKco.  London: 
Ibner  &  Co.  1882. 

6)  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretarj/  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the 
tances,  1881.  Washington :  Government  I'rinting  Otiiue.  London : 
ibner  &  Co. 

7)  Proceedings  of  ihe  United  States  National  3Tiiscum,  1880.  Washington  : 
vtrnment  Printing  Office.    London  :  Triibncr  &  Co. 

8)  Fhytical  Education.  By  Felix  L.  Oswald.  New  York  :  Appleton 
i^.  1882. 

9)  J-  R.  Lowell.    By  F.  H..  Underwood.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
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rule,  of  similar  sketches,  Mr.  Underwood's  little  book  really  adds  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  poet  and  our  appreciation  of  his  writings. 

Mr.  Halsey's  Latin  and  Greek  Etymology  (10)  may  be  in  some 
respects  a  useful,  but  is  hardly  a  trustworthy,  treatise.  Intended 
for  the  use  of  beginners  who  cannot  detect  its  errors  or  weigh  the 
evidence  for  and  against  its  novel  theories,  it  assumes  far  too  con- 
fidently the  doctrines  of  a  school  which  has  not  yet  established  the 
right  to  speak  dogmatically  upon  the  questions  in  dispute. 

Of  Professor  Crowell's  Selections  from  the  Latin  Poets  (ll),  and 
Professor  Seymour's  Selected  Odes  of  Piiidar  (12),  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark  that,  however  well  chosen,  it  is  a  little  strange 
to  find  such  selections  offered  as  text-books,  not  for  schools,  but 
for  colleges  like  Yale  and  Harvard. 

A  Tallahassee  Girl  (13),  a  story  of  life  in  Florida,  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  favourable  specimen  of  later  American  fiction. 
A  Peculiar  People  (14)  is  exactly  the  reverse,  being  an  exceed- 
ingly silly  romance,  whereof  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  East,  but 
which  is  full  of  fancies  neither  Eastern  nor  Western,  and  utterly 
devoid  of  the  reality  which  it  claims.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  inspired  by  a  fanatical  aversion  to  Freemasonry,  accompanied 
by  au  extravagant  and  almost  incredible  ignorance  of  its  character 
and  history, 

Mr.  Burke's  "Texas  "  (15)  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  practical 
information  regarding  a  State  which,  though  not  a  favourite  field 
for  European  immigrants,  has  latterly  attracted  —  chiefly,  we 
believe,  through  the  older  Southern  States — a  considerable  stream 
of  German  and  other  capital  and  labour. 

A  Year  of  Miracle  (16)  contains  some  very  pretty  and  poetic 
sketches' of  the  beauties  of  the  various  seasons,  by  no  means  im- 
proved to  the  taste  of  the  general  reader  by  the  religious  moral- 
izings  entwined  therewith,  and  for  the  sake  of  which,  indeed,  the 
book  seems  to  have  been  written. 


(10)  An  Etymology  of  Latin  and  Greek.  By  C.  S.  Halsoy.  Boston  : 
Ginn,  Heath,  i!>:  Co.  1882. 

(11)  Selections  from  ihe  iMtin  Poets.  By  E.  P.  Crowell.  Boston: 
Ginn,  Jleath,  &  Co".  1882. 

(12)  Selected  Odes  of  Pindar.  By  T.  D.  Seymour.  Boston  :  Ginn, 
Heath,  &  Co.  1882. 

(13)  ^  Tallaliassee  Girt.  Boston:  Osgood  &  Co.  London:  Triibner 
&  Co. 

(14)  A  Peculiar  People.  By  W.  S.  B.'xlch.  Chicago:  Snmner  &  Co. 
1882.  ■ 

(15)  Burke's  Texas  Almanack  for  1SS2.  New  York:  American  News 
Company.    London:  Triibner  &  Co. 

(16)  A  Year  of  Miracle.  By  W.  C.  Gannet.  Boston:  G.  Ellis. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


0  P  E  E  A, 


ROYAL  ITALIAN 
COVENT  GARDEN, 
First  Appenrnnce  of  Armlnnip  "Pnuline  Lucca.— Saturday,  May  27.  CARMEN  (to  rommence 
at  H.irj)  will  lie  ijni«Umii.    .M,ui:une  Pauline  Lucca,  Muaame  Valleria,  Mous.  Buuhy,  aud 
Signor  Lestellier.    C'uiidtirt.n  ,  Mons.  Dupont. 
Monday,  May  19,  being  Whit  Monday,  there  will  be  no  performance. 

Madame  Seinbrich.— Tuesday,  May  30,  LA  SONNAMiBULA.  Madame  Sembrich,  Signor 
de  Reszke,  and  Mons.  Massart. 

Madame  Adelina  Patti— Wednesday,  May  31,  L'fiTOILE  DU  NORD  (to  commence  at 
8.15).   Madame  Adelina  Patti,  Madame  Valleria,  Signor  Lestellier,  and  Mons.  Gailhard. 

Madiime  Albani  Thursday.  June  I  (first  time  this  season).  Watrner's  opera.  Lf.HIEXCiRTN- 

To  commence  at  8  o'clock.  Madame  Albani,  Mdlle.  Stahl,  Signor  Cotogui,  and  Muus.  Sylva. 
Conductor,  Mons,  Dupont. 

Doors  open  at  S  o'clock  ;  the  opera  commences  at  half-past. 

The  Rox-office.  under  the  i'ortieo  of  the  Theatre,  is  open  from  10  till  5.  Orchestra  stalls,  2r>s,; 
fiide  boxes  on  the  first  tier,  i3  :i3.  ;  upper  boxes,  £2  12s.  Gd.  ;  balcony  stalls,  lis.  ;  pit  tickets,  7s. ; 
amphitheatre  stalls,  10s.  6d.  aud  5s. ;  amphitheatre,  2s.  6d. 
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IRMINGHAM     MUSICAL     FESTIVAL,  1882. 

AUGUST  29,  30,  31,  nnd  SEPTEMBER  1. 

NEW  ORATORIO,  "  REDEMPTION." 
Composed  expressly  for  this  Festival  liy  M.  GOUNOD. 
NEW  CANTATA.  "PSYCHE." 
By  Ilerr  GADE. 
NEW  CANTATA,  "  GRAZIELLA." 
By  Sir  .JULIUS  BENEDICT. 
NEW  CANTATA,    "THE  HOLY  CITY." 
By  K.  A.  GAUL. 
NEW  ORCHESTRAL  WORK. 
By  VILLIERS  STANFOKD. 
MARCHE  NUPTIALE,  by  GOUNOD. 
Composed  for  tlie  ilurriairc  of  the  Duke  of  Albany. 

Principal  Artistes:  Miidamc  ALBAM,  Jliss  ANNA  WILLIAMS,  nnd  Madame  MARIE 
EOZE  ;  Madame  I'.VTEY  and  Jludanie  TREUELLI;  Mr.  EDWARD  LLOYD  aud  Mr. 
MAAS  ;  Mr.  SANTLEV,  Mr.  F.  KING,  nnd  Si^uor  FOLI. 

Conductor—Sir  MICHAEL  COSTA. 

BAND  AND  CHORUS  OP  500  PERFORMERS. 
OUTLINE  PROGRAMMES  on  application  to  2G  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

D(3RE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
Pl{,.ETORIUM,""CIUtIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PlIAKAOH."each33  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wile,"  "Christian  Martyrs, "Sc. 
atthe  DORE  GALLERY  .35  New  BondStreet.  Daily  .TentoSix.  Is. 

THE   GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 


SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 

How  Open,  from  Nine  till  Seven. 
Admisaion,  One  Shilling.         Season  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 

ARUNDEL  SOCIETY.— CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS,  from 

•^-^  Works  of  the  Old  Ma^tcri.  representinir  in  their  proper  ci, lours  various  Frescoes  by 
ct  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  other  Italian  Painters,  and 
t  Dilrer,  lloUicin.  Sen.,  are  sold  to  llie  imlilic  as  well  as 
in.  to  48s.  Priced  Lists  of  all  the  imljlications  of  the 
p,  will  be  Eent  post  free  on  ai>plicatloii  at  '2i  Old  Bond 


Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  PertiL' 
Pictures  by  Vnii  Eyck,  Muni  I  n 
to  memlters.  at  prices  vui  > 
Society,  with  particulars  uf  Mci 
Street,  London,  W. 


Mi 


F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Secretarij. 


PRINTERS'      PENSION  CORPORATION. 

-•-  ANXIVERSARY  FESTIVAL, 

Wednesday,  May  31,  at  Freemasons'  Tavern, 
Under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  THOMAS  BRASSEY,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 
Supported  hy 
THE    SHERIFFS    OF  LONDON 
And  the  following  Stewards  : 
Vf.  SPOTTISWOODE,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Royal  Society  {.Trustee). 
Mr.  Alderman  DE  KEYSER. 


C.  Austen  Leish,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Robert  Bagster.  Esq. 

Gcor^'e  Barber.  Esq. 

Frcdk,  Pratt  Bnrlow.  .Tim..  Esq. 

Wynne  E.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Mayor  of 

Lewes, 
Walter  .Tdhn  Bell,  Esq. 
Frederick  Cliilt:  ricl,  Esq. 
W  lI,CnIlniL-nd-e,Est;, 
John  Dicks,  Esq, 
G,  W,  DiL'by.Esq. 
.lohii  S,  Edwards,  Esq. 
.luhn  Esson,  Esq. 
Tlionias  Dixon  Galpin,  Esq. 
K.  M,  Gill,  Esq, 
.Tames  Henderson,  Esq. 
Jolm  Huttou,  Esq. 


Edmund  Johnson,  Esq. 

D.  Jones.  Esq, 

E.  F.  Kcllv.  Esq. 
W,  C,  Llovds,  lisq, 

John  J.nhb,  1;m|.,  F.R.G.S. 

E,  T,  Marler,  INq. 

G,  11.  Ma-.,n.  Esq.,  CO. 
Fred.  ri.- ('.  Malhicson,  Esq. 

Arthur  I'nw.'II,  Esq, 
Gcnr-r  \V,  I'l  tirr,  Esq, 

H,  -r.  Silvm  lnnl.,  Esq. 
W.  P.,  Silvcrln.'k,  Esq. 
Sannu  l  SpablinL'.  Esq. 
Tlwma-i  W,  Sinitll,  Esq. 

F.  Ullnicr,  Emi, 

C.  U.  Wright,  Esq. 


Tickets,  213.  each,  to  be  obtained  of  the  Stewards,  the  Council,  and  of 

J.  S.  nODSON,  Secretani. 

Cray's  Inn  Chamhers,  20  High  Holborn. 

T?  OSS  ALL  SCHOOL.— ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS  will  be  competed  lor  Jtme  37.  Value  from  "O  Guineas  (novcrhii  school  fees)  to 
£20.  Limit  of  a;e.  Juniors  M},  Seniors  1,5}.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at  O.tford  or 
Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathematics.— Apply  to  Rev.  the  Uead-MASTEE,  RossuU 
School,  Fleetwood. 

GT.    MARYLEBONE    and    ALL    SOULS'  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL,  in  union  with  Ivinsr  s  College.  HAT,jF-TERM  cornmpTices  June  9.  For 
Piosi;icctu3  apply  to  the  Skcuetauy,  1  Connvall  Terrace,  Regent's  Turk,  N.W. 


NON-RESIDENT.— REQUIRED,  by  a  YOUNG  LADY,  a 
KE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GOVEllNESS.  AL-quirement?  :  Thorough  English  (tautjlit 
on  the  most  modtTii  plim),  French,  German  (acquired  on  the  Continent),  Music,  aud  Latm, 
Good  references  .\ddress.  E.  S..  Tlie  Library,  92  llaverstock  Ilill,  N.W. 

ADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXIIIBI- 

TIONS.-ELECTIOX  to  THREE  SCnOLAKSIIIPS  (£50,  £bO,  and  illO.  tcmible  for 
Four  Years)  to  lie  licid  on  Fritlay,  .Inne  16,  ISH'J.  E.\aiuiniition  to  runinieiice  Wednesday, 
June  14.  Open  to  IJoys  undi-r  Fourteen  on  January  I,  lsH2.  One  Exhibition  of  £li.  siuillariy 
tenable,  may  be  uddLd  tn  Scholarship, or  awarded  separately — Apply  to  Kev.  This  Wakde.v^ 
Kadley  College,  near  Abiutjdon. 

HIGHGATE  SCHOOL.— There  will  be  an  EXAMINATION 
for  SIX  FOUNDATION  (of  which  three  are  Entrance)  SCIIOLAUSIIII'S  of  m 
per  annum,  July  5  and  tJ.  Further  particulars  on  application  to  the  Kev.  C.  AIcDowall,  D.D., 
hchoolhouae,  Hi^hgatc,  N. 

C  CLIFTON    COLLEGE   CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCIIOLARSIIIPS.-NINE  or  more  open  to  competition 
at  Midsummer  1hs2,  vulue  from  £20  to  £r»0  a  year,  which  may  be  uuTciiscd  irorn  a  .spcciiU  fund  i 
to  £90  a  year  in  case  of  scholars  who  ret^uire  it.— Further  purticulars  from  the  UifiAD-MA.STi  it  ■ 
or  Secretabv,  the  Collej:e,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

EREFORD     CATHEDRAL     GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

Founded  138L  /Jead- M aster— Rtv.  F.  II.  TATIIAM.  M.A.  The  buildings  hir.  ■ 
recently  enlarged,  and  an  extensive  Cricket  Ground  ac<iuircd  tor  the  School,  N.n 
Scholarships  tenable  at  the  Universities.   Terms  moderate — Apply  to  the  lliiAi*-MAM  i 

SOMERSETSHIRE    COL  LEGE,    B  A  T  TL  - 

^  Head-Master-T.  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A.  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT.  ;it  which  II' >v- 
are  received  from  Seven  to  Fourteen  years  of  asre.  Rev.  P.  CRICK,  M.A     An  Exuniin  .  i 
for  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  12  aud  V.' 
Prospectus  and  further  infornmtion  apply  to  the  Skuuetahy. 

ETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH.— A  Number  of  OPLN, 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  from  £60  to  £20,  will  l^e  open  for  Competition  in  July.) 
Candidates  residing  in  England  may  be  examined  in  London.  For  particulars  apply  tcj 
Head-Masteh.  -  

ROYAL     GRAMMAR    SCHOOL,    COLCHESTER.— The 
Rev.  C.  L.  ACLAND,  M.A..  Head-Master,  receives  a  few  BOARDERS  into  the 
School  House.— Full  particulars  on  application. 

]y/[ORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  o; 


GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman'Square,W.  The  CLASSES 


will  meet  after  the  Whitsuntide  Vacation  on  Monday,  .June  5,  at  9i  o'clock. 


J[)ELICATE   BOYS  (over  Fourteen).— EIGHT  are  receivoc 


in  a  lary:e  Country  House.    Willingness  to  read  and  good  character  required 


VACANCY  now  aud  January  1«S3.— M.  A.  O.xox,  Jlill  Bank  House,  near  Malve 

ARTIST.  —  Studied  in  France ;   wishes   to   TRAVEL  wit! 
Family.    LESSONS  in  PAINTING  in  return  for  Expenses.— Apply  to  AKTlsx 
Kobertson  &  Scott,  Advertising  Agents,  Edinbursh. 

HOTELS. 

BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  aiu 
Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  e^talilished.  Suitet.  o 
Rooms.  Sx)aciou8 Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  theHoie 
 BENJN.  BULL.  Miuutyer 

'P'ASTBOURNE.— THE   GRAND   HOTEL.— Stands  in  itj 

"*       own  grounds  facing  the  Sea.   Five  minutes'  drive  from  the  Railway  Station,  nnd  closi 
to  the  Devonshire  Park  aud  Baths.    Visitors  can  be  hoarded,  if  desired.    Terms,  10s.  lid. 
day.   No  charge  for  attendance.    Tabic  d'hote  at  sepurate  tables  from  6  p.m.  to  8  P.M.,  undt 
the  personal  superintendence  of  the  new  Proprietors,  Cleave  &  Gascoignk. 

TLFRACOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  facing  th( 

J-  Atlantic.  Grounds,  b  acres.  Tennis  Lawn.  2.ja  Rooms.  Table-  d'hote  at  scparat 
tables  from  6  to  8  p.m.  Larjre  Swimming  Bath.  Hot,  Cold,  and  Tepid  Sea  and  Fresh  Watt 
Private  Baths,  Douche,  Shower,  &c.— Address,  the  Managku. 


F 


URNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENT.' 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  orisinal,  hest,  nnd  mo: 
lihcral.  C;tsh  Prices  ;  no  E.\tra  Charf,'e  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Sioi-k  to  select  frwni 
Illustrated  priced  Catalo;;ue,  witli  Terms,  ijost  free.— 248,  2t9,  and  250  Xottenham  Court  Roan 
and  19,  20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.   Established  1862. 


JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS. 
From  15s.  per  piece. 

WALL  TAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

C.  HINDLEY  &  SONS, 

290  TO  294  -iS*  OXFORD   STREET,  W. 


O 


SPECTACLES  versus  BLINDNESS. 

NE-FOURTFI  of  those  sufferino;  from  blindness  can  trace  tliei 


calamity  to  the  use  of  coniTiion  sptfta'-lc^  or  lenses  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  sigh 
]Mr.  HENKY  LAURANCE,  F.^.s..  ( )cnlisH)Mtician.  FEHSONALLY  adaj.ts  his  Tmprovcl 
Spectacles  at  his  residence.  3  KniKlci^li  (.ianltns,  Euston  Square,  London,  daily  (.Saturda;- 
excepted),  ten  to  lour.  SIR  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes:— "I  have  tried  the  prineipii 
opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  your  spectacles  suit  me  admirably.  The  clearnessi 
your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprisinpr."  DR.  BIRD,  Chelmsford,  la' 
Surgeon-Major,  W.E.M..  writes  "  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  my  sight  cou! 
liave  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age,  fi2,  I  can  now  retid  the  smairestjirirt 
although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the  right  eye."  Similar  testimonials  from  John  Lowi 
Esq.,  M.D..  J. P.  Lynn,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Ven.  Archdeacon  l*aline  ' 
Clitlon  ;  Lieut.-Gen.  .Macmullen,  Brentwood;  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  S.  Mary's  Ahbe; 
llendon,  and  hundreds  of  others.  Mr.  Laurance*s  Pamphlet,  "Spectacies,  their  Use  on 
Abuse,"  post  free. 


APOLLINARIS 

THE    QUEEN"    OF    TABLE  WATERS. 


"  A  household  hixury  in  all  quarters  of  the  glohe." 

Sanitary  Record. 


ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEIST  MILLIONS. 


T     T     A     L     I     A     N  WINE 

CniANTI  BROLIO,  lied  (from  the  estate  of  Baron  Ricasoli)  !Is.  per  dozen. 

CAPRI,  BI.\XCO   2Is.  per  dozen. 

CAPRI,  ROSSO   21s.  iicr  dozen. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  FEARON  &  SON  have  imported  the  Wines  of  Itrily  since  IS62.  and  th^ 
long  experience  enables  them  tliorounlily  to  recommend  the  altovc  pure  U  ines. 

H.  B.  FEARON  &  SON.  33  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C.,  and  Ho  New  Bond  Street,  Lond 
aud  at  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire. 
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EGYPT. 

AT  the  end  of  last  week  the  Western  Powers  played 
their  last  card  as  the  special  protectors  of  Egypt  and 
immediate  arbiters  of  Egyptian  politics.    Their  Coxsdl- 
General  presented  to  the  Egyptian  Ministry  a  Joint  N"otc, 
in  which  they  demanded  that  Ahabi  and  two  of  his  col- 
leagues should  withdraw  into  honourable  exile,  and  that 
the   jMinistry   should    resign,    and    declared    that  the 
Western  Powers  would  exact   the   fulfilmeDt  of  their 
requirements.    This  was  a  mere  piece  of  bluff.    It  was 
trading  on  the  last  chance  that  Aeabi  Pasua,  finding  his 
hold  over  the  country  and  the  army  insecure,  might  yield 
to  the  vague  threats  of  the  Western  Powers,  acting  on 
their  own  account  and  representing  nothing  but  the  com- 
bination of  English  and  French  influence.     The  Note 
failed,  and  is  therefore  open  to  any  amount  of  ridicule 
and   reproach  ;   but  if  it  had  succeeded,  it  would  have 
been  thought  a  brilliant  inspiration.     And   for  a  mo- 
ment it  seemed  as  if  it   would   have   succeeded.  The 
Ministry   did   resign,   not    because   it  was   bidden  to 
do  so,  but  because  the   Khedive  accepted   the  Note, 
and  the  Ministry  declared  it  could  no  longer   serve  a 
master  who  made  himself  the  tool  of  foreigners.  Still 
it   did   resign.     The  Khedive  at   once  proceeded  to 
arrange  for  a  new  Ministry  favourable  to  the  Western 
Powers,  and  announced  that  he  had  assumed  the  supreme 
command  of  the  army.    Newspaper  correspondents,  far 
from  thinking  that  the  Joint  Note  was  a  foolish  blunder, 
telegraphed  to  England  in  hot  haste  that  it  had  had  a  magi- 
cal effect,  that  Aeabi  had  given  in,  and  that  the  whole  crisis 
was  over.    In  a  few  hours  everything  had  changed.  Arabi 
assured  himself  of  the  support  of  the  army ;  the  Governor 
of  Alexandria  telegraphed   that  he  gave  the  Khedive 
twelve  hours  to  restore  Aeabi  to  power  ;  the  Governor  of 
Cairo  announced  that  he  would  obey  no  one  but  the 
Sdltan  ;  the  Notables  and  leading  natives  of  Cairo  were 
made  to  understand   that,  unless  Aeabi  was  restored, 
they  would  be  killed.    On  Sunday  afternoon  a  tumultuous 
crowd  of  soldiers,  Notables,  and  merchants  rushed  to 
the  Khedive,  implored  him  to  restore  Aeabi,  threatened 
to  imprison  him  if  he  declined,  and  terrified  him  with 
the  prospect  of  an  immediate  beginning  of  indiscriminate 
bloodshed.    The   Khedive   had  no  choice,  and,  as  he 
expressed  it,  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  nation.  Since 
then  Arabi  has  acted  as  sole  dictator.    He  has  given  it 
to  be  understood  that  the  Khedive  is  to  be  deposed  ;  he 
undertakes  that  foreigners  shall  be  safe,  but  only  so  long 
as  no  foreign  troops  are  landed  in  Egypt ;  lie  has  sent  a 
large  portion  of  his  army  to  Alexandria ;  he  is  erecting 
batteries  to  command  the  Western  ironclads  ;  and  it  is  now 
no  longer  the  Western  Powers  that  menace  him,  but  he 
who  menaces  the  Western  Powers.    The  English  fleet 
at  Alexandria  has  been  largely  and  hastily  strengthened  ; 
but  this  has  been  done,  not  with  the  view  of  securing 
the   lives   of  English   subjects,  bub   with   the   view  of 
securing  the  safety  of  the  small  English  fleet  that  was 
sent  to  Alexandria.    This  is,  it  must  be  owned,  an  ending 
of  the  Joint  Protectorate  which  cannot  but  be  painful  to 
England.    We  sent  our  ships  to  Alexandria  to  uphold  this 
Protectorate ;  and  now,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  very  truly  points 
out,  English  subjects  are  only  safe  in  Egypt  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  English  fleet  keeps  as  quiet  as  an  equal 
number  of  fishing-boats.    We  cannot  give  the  slightest 
protection  to  the  Khedive  unless  ho  runs  away  and 


manages  to  get  on  board  an  English  ironclad  ;  and  we  have 
to  send  more  ships  in  order  to  save  the  ships  already  sent 
from  being  blown  to  pieces. 

When  it  was  evident  that  the  Western  Powers  could  do 
nothing  of  themselves,  they  at  once  turned  to  Constanti- 
nople.   They  requested  that  the  Porte  would  declare  its 
approval  of  all   the   Khedive  had  done,  and  summon 
Arabi  and  his  associates  to  Constantinople.    The  Khedive 
telegraphed  to  ask  that  a  Turkish  Commissioner  might  be 
sent,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  Sir  Edward  Malet  had 
been  able  to  assure  the  Khedive  that  his  request  would 
be  granted.    But  the  Porte  naturally  and  properly  asked 
whether  it  was  meant  that  the  order  to  Arabi  to  submit 
should  be  a  real  order,  to  be  enforced  if  disobeyed.  To  give 
an  order  that  might  and  probably  would  be  disobeyed, 
and  then  do  nothing  to  enforce  it,  was  obviously  a  most 
dangerous  process     to    the    Sultan's   authority.  The 
Western  Powers  were  willing  that  the  Sultan  should 
use   force,    Ijut  that  the  amount  and    method    of  his 
exercise  of  force  should  be  limited  beforehand.  The 
other  Powers  were  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  inter- 
ested in  this  question    as  England  and   France,  and 
the  German   Powers   are  much  better  able  than  the 
Western  Powers  are  to  see  that  any  conditions  which  the 
Sultan  accepts  are  fulfilled.    It  was  necessary  that  all  the 
Great  Power.?,  in  conjunction  with  the  Porte,  should  settle 
what  is  to  be  done  in  Egypt,  and  how  Egypt  is  to  be 
governed  in  future.    This  is  the  end  to  which  everything 
has  been  long  drifting,  and  at  last  it  has  been  reached.  The 
general  views  of  the  English  Government  have  long  been 
known.  Lord  Granville  has  held  throughout  that  Turkish 
intervention  was  the  only  practicable  intervention ;  and 
that,  if  there  was  to  be  armed  intervention,  it  must  be 
carried  on  under  the  authority  of  all  Europe.    To  him, 
therefore,  there  was  nothing  painful  in  seeing  a  Conference 
of  Ambassadors  determining  the  character  of  a  Turkish  in- 
tervention.   But  it  was  very  different  to  France  and  the 
French.    The  French  Government  has  openly  scouted  the 
notion  of  ever  permitting  a  single  Turkish  soldier  to 
land  in  Egypt.    It  has  always  fought  shy  of  any  reference 
to  the  general  voice   of  Europe  in   the  settlement  of 
Egyptian  matters  ;  it  has  proclaimed  that  France  had  a 
preponderating  influence  in  Egypt,  and  would  show  that 
she  knew  how  to  defend  it.    M.  de  Freycinet  had  to  eat 
many  big  and  brave  words  before  he  could  come  to  the 
Chamber  on  Thursday  and  announce  that  he  was  alto- 
gether opposed  to  French  military  intervention  in  Egypt, 
that  he  had  asked  Europe  to  meet  in  Conference  over 
Egypt,  and  that  he  would  abide  by  its  decisions.    All  that 
he  could  rely  on  was  the  strong  hope  that  Frenchmen 
generally  had  been  brought  to  see  that,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not,  they  must  submit  to  the  inevitable.  The 
event  justified  liis  anticipations.     M.  Gambetta  made  a 
speech  in  a  state  of  furious  excitement,  and  called  on 
the  Chamber  and  all  the  world  to  notice  how  France 
was  being  humiliated.     But  his  passionate  appeal  to 
the   sensitiveness   of  French   honour  was  disregarded. 
The  Chamber  had  only  one  thought — how  France  was 
to  get  out  of  a  scrape.    M.  Gambetta  could  insist  with 
perfect  justice  that  the  course  which  M.  de  Freycinet 
proposed  to  take  was  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  of 
French  policy.    Nor  is  the  danger  on  which  M.  Gambetta 
dwells,  with  exaggeration  perhaps  and  too  much  pas- 
sionate vehemence,  but  with  a  profound  conviction,  by 
any  means  an  imaginary  danger.    The  troubles  of  France 
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in  Tunis,  and  even  in  Algeria,  may  be  increased  by  this 
new  and  manifest  strengthening'  of  the  authority  of  the 
Calii'ii.  But  more  pressing  dangers  were  present  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  to  choose  between  M.  de  Fuey- 
CINET  and  M.  Gambetta.  They  had  to  consider  whether 
France  could  aft'ord  to  bravo  the  displeasure  of  Germany, 
and  they  felt  that  France  could  not  afford  this. 
When  they  had  settled  this,  their  course  was  simple. 
They  voted  for  the  Minister  of  whose  policy  Prince 
Bismarck  approves,  and  against  bis  opponent  whose  policy 
Prince  Bismakck  condemns. 

It  is  naturally  asked  whether  nothing  is  to  be  done 
■while  the  Conference  meets,  debates,  and  decides.  Foreigners 
■who  have  anything  to  lose  are  quitting  Egypt  as  fast  as 
they  can.  Those  who  cannot  leave  have  sent  off  their 
■women  and  children.  Banks  are  transmitting  to  a  place 
of  greater  safety  their  documents  and  their  bullion  ;  all 
business  is  at  a  standstill ;  even  agricultural  operations 
are  discontinued.  Meanwhile,  the  lives  of  all  foreigners, 
and  especially  of  all  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen,  are  in 
some  danger,  and  the  liberty,  and  perhaps  the  life,  of  tlie 
Khedive  is  in  great  danger.  What  is  perhaps  even  more 
remarkable  is  that  preparations  are  being  made  with 
feverish  and  ostentatious  rapidity  to  endanger  English 
men-of-war.  Lord  Salisbury,  while  carefully  avoiding 
every  topic  that  could  embarrass  the  Ministry  at  a  crisis 
■which  concerns  the  nation  and  not  a  party,  could 
scarcely  avoid  calling  attention  to  the  singular  spectacle 
of  the  first  of  naval  Powers  sending  its  ships  to  protect 
its  subjects,  protecting  no  one,  looking  on  quietly  while  a 
handful  of  barbarians  is  prepai'ing  to  destroy  the  ships 
sent,  and  having  to  pour  in  a  reinforcement  of  ironclads  in 
order  to  save  the  little  contingent  that  carries  the  flag  of 
England.  At  the  same  time  there  is  much  force  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  contention  that  of  all  things  at  the  present 
moment  the  best  thing  is  to  do  nothing.  Arabi  holds 
precious  hostages  for  our  inactivity,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with  calculating  the  balance  of 
probabilities.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  probable  that  Arabi  will  continue  to  control 
the  army,  that,  if  he  controls  the  army,  there  will  be  no 
massacre  of  foreigners,  and  that  he  has  more  to  gain  than 
to  lose  by  sparing  the  Khedive.  Things  have  como  to 
such  a  pass  that  the  best  way  of  protecting  Englishmen  is 
not  to  protect  them  at  all,  but  to  confide  them  unre- 
servedly to  the  mercies  of  a  man  who  has  defied 
England  and  is  preparing  to  commit  acts  of  hostility 
agamst  her.  There  is  to  all  appearance  no  immediate 
reason  why  the  friends  of  those  who  are  in  Egypt  should 
feel  any  serious  anxiety.  But  it  is  useless  to  disguise  that, 
although  the  safety  of  individuals  may  not  be  menaced, 
the  general  dangers  of  the  situation  are  by  no  means  at  an 
end.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  present  state  of 
comparative  tranquillity  may  last  if  the  labours  of  the  Con- 
ference  are  protracted  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  further 
impossible  to  say  how  far  Arabi  is  prepared  to  yield  to 
Turkish  intervention.  He  might  yield  without  a  blow 
to  the  armed  authority  of  the  Sultan,  but  he  also 
might  not.  If  he  made  up  his  mind  to  resist,  he  would 
take  his  chance  of  punishment  once  for  all,  and  he  might 
do  many  things  besides  merely  resisting  if  he  once  deter- 
mined to  risk  his  life.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  if  he  sees  that  Turkish  intervention  is  really  coming, 
and  if  he  dislikes  it,  he  has  a  formidable  instrument  in 
his  hands  for  anticipating  the  conclusions  of  the  Confer- 
ence. He  has  only  to  fire  on  the  English  fleet,  and  he  will 
oblige  England  to  use  force  before  the  Turks  arrive.  He 
can,  if  he  pleases,  make  the  primary  intervention  one  of 
the  detested  foreigners,  and  stand  or  fall  as  the  heroic 
adversary  of  the  infidel,  and  not  as  a  rebel  against  the 
Caliph. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  BILL. 

THE  Opposition  would  have  been  more  or  less  than 
human  if  it  had  refrained  from  sarcasm  on  tho  con- 
trast between  Mr.  Gladstone's  attitude  towards  the  demand 
for  delay  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Arrears  Bill  and 
his  attitude  towards  Mr.  Parnell's  obstructive  tactics  as 
to  Mr.  Davey's  amendment  on  Thursday.  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  position  which  the  Home  Secretary  took  up 
on  the  subject  of  that  amendment  is  maintained,  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  much  importance  whether  the  division  took 
placo  on  Thursday  night  or  on  Friday  afternoon.  The 


discussion  itself  was  more  instructive  than  encouraging. 
The  support  which  the  Home  Rule  and  Land  League 
party  received  from  English  Liberals,  not  merely  of  the- 
type  of  Mr.  Cowen  and  Mr.  Hopwood,  but  of  the  type  of 
Mr.  Heneagb  and  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice,  gives  matter 
for  unpleasant  reflection.  It  shows  that  even  the  events  of 
the  last  two  years  have  not  dispelled  the  profound  ignorance 
of  some  English  Liberals  as  to  the  actual  state  of  Ireland,. 
and  that  the  belief  in  political  and  legal  commonplaces,, 
which  is  the  bane  of  all  parties,  still  exercises  its  control 
over  them.  The  question  at  issue  was  the  proposed  ex- 
clusion of  political  crimes,  treason,  treason-felony,  and  the 
like,  from  the  operation  of  the  clause  which  transfers  trials 
from  judge  and  jury  to  a  commission  of  judges  unhampered 
by  jurymen  who  will  not  convict.  The  argnments  by 
which  this  proposal  wore  supported  were  as  motley  as  the 
political  coats  of  the  persons  who  uttered  them.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  was  urged  that  there  have  been  no  trials  for 
treason  or  treason-felony  for  some  years  in  Ireland ;  on 
the  other,  that  treason  was  a  specially  judge-made  crime^ 
and,  therefore,  that  the  administration  of  the  law  re- 
specting it  could  not  safely  be  confided  to  judges  alone- 
Mr.  Cowen  quoted  Judge  Jeffreys.  Lord  Edmund  Fitz- 
maurice, with  somewhat  typical  Whig  doctrinairism, 
objected  to  the  inclusion  of  political  crimes  because 
the  report  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  which  the  Bill  is  in  a. 
way  based,  had  said  nothing  about  such  crimes.  All 
these  varying  contentions  agreed  in  one  thing  only — in 
unanimity  of  refusal  to  look  at  the  facts  and  the  present 
time.  That  what  Irish  juries  did  in  1867  can  have  no 
bearing  on  what  they  do  now  ;  that  qualms  about  the- 
etiquette  of  administering  judge-made  law  by  judges  ar& 
singularly  out  of  place  before  such  crimes  as  that  of  the 
Phoenix  Pai'k  ;  that  Judge  Jeffreys  is,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  day,  a  rhetorical  property  as  applicable  tO' 
the  subject  as  Mr.  Crummles's  pump ;  that  the  House  of 
Lords,  not  having  had  the  events  of  the  last  year  before 
them,  could  in  their  report  on  the  jury  system  have  takerk 
no  possible  notice  of  those  events  ;  these  things,  it  might 
have  been  thought,  are  plain  enough.  But  they  are  plain 
to  those  who  choose  to  look  at  the  facts,  and,  by  the  simple 
process  of  not  looking  at  the  facts,  it  is  of  course  possible 
to  ignore  them. 

There  was  no  fault  to  find  with  the  defence  of  the 
Government  position  by  the  Home  Secretary,  though  it 
might  have  been  satisfactory  if  some  of  his  colleagues  had 
seconded  him.    Sir  William  Harcourt  made  an  excellent 
point  against  Mr.  Davey  by  reminding  him  that  there  is 
no  crime  in  the  calendar  on  which  law  is  more  judge-made 
than  it  is  on  the  crime  of  murder,  which  Mr.  Davey  would 
hardly  exclude  from  the  Bill.    He  made  a  point  still  more 
obvious,  but  also  more  practically  important,  by  pointing 
out  that  a  limitation  to  agrarian  crime  would  pretty  cer- 
tainly exclude  such  crimes  as  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish.  Mr.  Gibson  brushed  away  the  whole  argument 
that  juries  were  not  proved  to  be  unwilling  to  convict  in 
political  cases  by  an  elaborate  and  pointed  reference  to 
"  a  case  tried  in  Dublin  eighteen  months  ago,"  where,  in 
spite  of  the  clearest  facts  and  an  unmistakable  charge,  the 
jury  failed  to  do  more  than  disagree.    But  it  might  have 
been  desirable  that  some   member  of  the  Government 
should  have  supported  the  Home  Secretary  in  pointing 
out  that  the  exclusion  of  political  ofiences  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  an  ignoring  of  the  actual  state  of  Ireland. 
Among  persons  who  know  that  state  there  is,  no  doubt,  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  mere  greed 
for  land  and  hostility  to  the  English  Government  overlap 
each  other.    To  some  they  seem  to  be  very  nearly  co- 
extensive ;  to  others  they  appear  merely  to  have  a  certain 
extent  of  common  ground.    But  there  is  no  diSerence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  fact  that  the  overlapping  and  inter- 
mixture do,  to  whatever  extent,  exist ;  and  that  the  more 
criminal  acts,  even  when  they  seem  to  be  purely  agrarian 
in  character,  are  largely  prompted  by  a  political  motive. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  of  the  very  highest  importance 
that  the  two  departments  of  crime  as  to  woich  Irish 
public    opinion   is   certainly  unsound  —  agrarian  crime 
and  political  crime — should  be  covered  by  one  and  the  same 
Bill,  and  dealt  with  in  one  and  the  same  fashion.    Only  in 
this  way  can  the  determination  of  the  Government  to 
restore  order  be  satisfactorily  manifested,  and  only  in  this 
way  can  the  reign  of  anarchy  and  murder  be  finally  stopped. 
The  height  of  practical  unwisdom  -was  probably  reached  in 
Mr.  Heneage's  proposal  that,  if  the  Government  wanted  to 
deal  with  treason- feloyy,  they  should  deal  with  it  by  a 
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separate  Bill.  It  is  apparently,  in  Mr.  Heneage's  opinion, 
so  easy  to  get  Irish  Coercion  Bills  throngh  the  House  of 
Commons  that  there  cannot  be  too  many  of  them. 
.  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  on  Thursday  night  contained  a 
distinct  declaration  of  No  surrender  on  the  point,  and  it 
■will  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing  if  this  declaration  is  not 
maintained.  Nothing  could  more  thoroughly  justify  the 
saying  quoted  by  Mr.  Smith  the  other  day  at  South- 
ampton, that  the  Government  is  a  "  Government  of  giving 
^'  way."  It  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  that  no  Bill 
should  be  brought  in  at  all  than  that  it  should  be  mutilated 
and  weakened  in  Committee.  For  by  allowing  this  the 
Government  would  make  another  step  on  the  road  by 
which  (as  by  an  increasing  chorus  of  testimony  from  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  it  is  admitted)  the  relations  of 
England  and  Ireland  have  travelled  to  this  present  pass. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  assemble  a  quintet  of  men  more 
different  in  intellectual  and  political  character,  in  tempera- 
ment and  in  circumstances,  than  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Lord 
Gbet,  Mr.  GoLDWiN  Smith,  Lord  SALisBaRT,  and  Mr. 
AuBEEON  Herbert.  Yet  these  five  persons  (to  whom 
others  not  much  less  representative  in  other  ways  might 
be  added)  have  within  the  last  week  or  two,  each  in  his 
own  way,  stated  the  same  conclusion — that  want  of  steadi- 
ness in  the  attitude  of  England  towards  Ireland  is  the 
whole  and  sole  cause  of  the  present  evils.  The  individual 
judgment  of  some  of  the  persons  named  may  be  thoaght  of 
dubious  value ;  that  of  others  may  be  said  to  be  affected  by 
personal  or  parti^^an  motives.  But  that  all  five  of  them,  dif- 
fering in  the  details  of  their  accusation,  should  agree  almost 
absolutely  in  its  general  tenor,  is  a  remarkable  fact  enough 
for  the  average  Englishman  who  has  not  thought  much 
on  the  subject  to  reflect  upon.  That  the  vast  majority  of 
Englishmen  who  have  thought  on  the  subject  agree  in  this 
conclusion  is  certain.  Now  it  is  scarcely  a  month  since 
the  last  "giving  way  "  took  place, and  all  men  know  what 
followed.  Even  the  Arrears  Bill,  necessary  as  it  may  be 
in  a  way,  partakes  only  too  much  of  the  fatal  character  of 
compromise,  concession,  and  retreat.  "Pay  your  rents 
"  up  to  date  with  the  allowance  we  now  oQ'er,"  was  the 
stipulation  of  the  Land  Act,  and  before  twelve  mouths 
have  passed  the  stipulation  is  cancelled  and  a  fresh  bribe 
given.  If,  therefore,  after  this,  the  Bill  for  the  Prevention 
of  Crime  (meditated,  we  are  told,  for  long,  and  not  brought 
in  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  or  under  the  inflaence 
of  panic)  were  now  to  be  watered  down,  the  confidence 
■of  Irish  agitators  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  means  they 
use  would  be  strengthened  almost  to  the  uttermost  possible 
degree.  It  is  well,  of  course,  that  the  proposed  measures 
should  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and  that  a  respectful 
hearing  should  be  given  to  all  criticisms  of  detail  which 
tend  merely  to  the  alteration,  not  to  the  weakening,  of  the 
measure.  There  are  often  more  ways  than  one  of  carrying 
out  the  same  purpose,  and,  if  one  set  of  ways  seems  pre- 
ferable to  another,  let  it  by  all  means  be  employed. 
But  the  most  important  thing  is  that  what  is  called 
the  severity  of  the  measure  should  in  no  case  be 
relaxed.  The  whole  justification  of  it — its  whole  reason 
for  existence — is  the  argument  that  it  is  intended  so  to  be 
used  as  to  be  a  terror  to  the  evil-disposed  only.  The 
weakening  of  it,  therefore,  strengthens  those  evil-disposed. 
Alleviating  provisions  are  not  required,  because  the  appli- 
cation of  the  measure  itself  is  to  be  limited  to  those  in 
whose  case  no  alleviation  is  deserved.  To  blunt  the  sword 
which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  justice  is 
a  singular  way  of  proceeding.  Let  there  be  no  sword  at 
all,  or  let  it  be  sharp. 


SPAIN  AND  GIBRALTAR. 

IT  appears  that  a  pamphlet  published  at  Madrid  has 
revived  the  periodical  agitation  for  the  acquisition  of 
Gibraltar.  All  the  Spanish  newspapers  applaud  the  pro- 
posal, which  is  not  confined  to  a  single  object.  The  writer 
considers  that  Spain  ought  to  command  the  entrance  to 
the  Mediterranean  by  fortifying  both  shores  of  the  Straits, 
and  probably  by  maintaining  a  powerful  navy.  The 
efforts  of  the  present  Government  to  retrieve  the  finan- 
cial credit  of  Spain  are,  as  might  be  expected,  less 
popular  than  projects  of  aggrandizement.  The  rest- 
lessness of  other  States,  or  of  journalists  who  profess  to 
represent  their  interests,  has  naturally  infected  a  nation 
which  is  habitually  discontented  with  its  present  position. 


The  Spaniards  are  not  likely  to  forget  that  three  centuries 
ago  their  arms  and  their  infiuence  dominated  Europe.  Tlio 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  South  America  both 
gratified  the  ambitious  temper  of  the  people  and  impressed 
the  imagination  of  foreign  rivals.  Since  the  loss  of  the 
colonies  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  judicious 
politicians  have  perhaps  discovered  that  the  resources  of 
Spain  have  not  been  materially  diminished.  From  time  to 
time  schemes  for  the  recovery  of  former  political  greatness 
have  been  received  with  popular  favour.  Apocryphal 
traditions  of  the  national  share  in  the  expulsion  of  Nai'O- 
LEOX  from  the  Peninsula  have  been  supposed  to  prove  the 
military  prowess  of  the  nation,  and  a  real  and  rapid  growth 
of  material  prosperity  has  inspired  well-founded  confidence. 
The  admission  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Italy  into  the 
privileged  circle  of  Great  Powers  has  naturally  produced  a 
feeling  of  envy  or  emulation.  Not  many  years  have  passed 
since  O'Donnell,  during  his  short  tenure  of  power,  con- 
trived a  war  with  Morocco,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
displaying  the  power  of  his  country ;  and  for  the  same 
purpose  he  made  partial  attempts  to  encroach  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  some  of  the  liberated  colonies.  The  war 
with  Chili  and  Peru  resulted  in  ignominious  failure.  San 
Domingo  was  abandoned,  and  afterwards  revolution  and 
civil  war  rendered  it  impossible  for  O'Donnell's  successors 
to  prosecute  his  dreams  of  aggrandizement ;  but  since  the 
restoration  of  the  hereditary  monarchy  internal  dissensions 
have  subsided.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  recognized 
party  has  yet  pledged  itself  to  the  proposals  of  a  political 
amateur,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  claim  to  Gibraltar 
has  long  been  regarded  as  an  indispensable  test  of 
patriotism. 

The  pretension  which  is  advanced  on  behalf  of  Spain  to 
control  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  is  not  easily 
intelligible.  The  possession  of  the  great  fortress,  though 
it  was  combined  with  unquestioned  maritime  supre- 
macy, never  enabled  England  during  the  old  French 
war  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  enemy's  ships  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic.  Unless,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Dardanelles,  a  narrow  strait  is  com- 
manded by  batteries  on  the  shore,  it  remains  open  to 
navigation.  When  the  abandonment  of  the  protectorate 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  was  contemplated  and  discussed, 
some  of  the  opponents  of  the  surrender  were  in  the  habit 
of  contending  that  the  occupation  of  Corfu  included  the 
control  of  the  Adriatic  ;  yet  it  was  absurd  to  pretend  that 
the  presence  of  an  English  garrison  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  sea  could  prevent  hostile  ships  from  passing  between 
the  Italian  and  Albanian  coasts.  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
are  wide  enough  to  provide  similar  facilities  ;  and  the 
value  of  the  stronghold  to  its  present  owners  depends  on 
other  considerations.  If,  as  the  pamphleteer  assumes, 
the  transfer  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain  would  involve  the 
control  of  the  Straits  by  the  new  possessor,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  discuss  the  question  of  allowing  a  possible 
enemy  to  exclude  English  shipping  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  only  plausible  argument  which  can  be  used 
on  the  part  of  Spain  is  derived  from  the  modern  doctrine 
of  national  or  geographical  unity.  In  a  certain  sense  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  is  a  part  of  Spain,  because  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The 
Spaniards  have  a  sentimental  repugnance  to  the  occupation 
by  foreigners  of  a  spot  which  they  regard  as  a  part  of  their 
own  territory.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  have  any  wish  to  transfer  their  alle- 
giance to  the  neighbouring  Power.  In  the  similar  case  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  agitators  had  persuaded  the  populace 
that  they  desired  union  with  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  The 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar  is  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  The  neighbourhood  of  an  English 
settlement  operates  as  a  check  on  the  protectis  e  policy  of 
Spain;  and  the  inhabitants  both  of  the  town  and  of  the 
adjacent  parts  are  interested  in  maintaining  the  compara- 
tively free  trade  which  already  exists. 

Inquiries  into  the  origin  of  the  English  dominion  at 
Gibraltar  are  practically  useless.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  the  fortress  was  formally  secured  to  England; 
and  an  occupation  of  a  century  and  three-quarters 
creates  or  confirms  an  undoubted  title.  The  result 
of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  by  the  French  and  Spanish 
forces  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago  enlisted  the  national 
pride  in  the  maintenance  of  a  possession  which  had  been 
valiantly  and  successfully  defended.  In  the  present  day 
the  advocates  of  a  surrender  are  few  and  insignificant. 
Prince  BiSMAECK  was  in  error  if  he  asserted  that  the  transfer 
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of  Corfn  to  Greece  was  a  symptom  of  national  decline. 
The  proposition  would  bo  much  more  plausible  if  it  coald 
be  justified  by  a  voluntary  transfer  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain. 
The  concession  would  be  attributed  to  a  fear  of  remote 
and  doubtful  dangers.  One  possible  result  might  be  the 
eventual  acquisition  of  the  place  by  a  more  formidable 
Power  than  Spain ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  and  perhaps  im- 
prudent to  discuss  a  policy  which  would  be  profoundly 
unpopular  in  England.  At  present  the  possession  of 
Gibraltar  is  valuable,  partly  on  commercial  grounds,  and 
also  because  a  coaling  station  half  way  between  the  English 
ports  and  Malta  is  almost  indispensable ;  but  the  most 
conclusive  reason  for  keeping  the  fortress  is  that  it  belongs 
to  England,  and  that  there  is  no  equitable  or  prac- 
tical reason  for  abandoning  the  possession.  Spain 
has  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange,  except  perhaps  some 
relaxation  of  an  irrational  tariff.  Recent  experience  of 
negotiations  with  France  illustrates  the  expediency  of 
keeping  political  and  commercial  interests  distinct  and 
separate.  The  majority  of  intelligent  Englishmen  now 
disapprove  of  the  practice  of  buying  off  oppressive  duties 
which  injure  the  foreign  consumer  more  directly  than  the 
producing  competitor.  The  cession  of  Gibraltar  would 
in  any  case  be  an  extravagant  price  to  pay  for  the  freer 
admission  of  English  goods  into  Spanish  markets. 

If  the  revived  agitation  induces  the  Spanish  Government 
to  make  overtures  for  negotiation  with  respect  to  Gibraltar, 
the  English  Cabinet  will,  if  it  is  well  advised,  refuse  to 
discuss  the  question.  If  there  were  a  reasonable  proba- 
bility of  taking  the  place  by  force,  it  is  possible  that  Spain 
might  run  the  risk  of  a  war,  for  which  some  other  pretext 
would  be  found.  As  it  may  be  hoped  that  such  a  contin- 
gency is  impossible,  there  is  no  serious  danger  in  rhetorical 
appeals  to  national  prejudice  or  sentiment.  It  is  convenient  to 
I'egard  the  property  of  nations  or  of  individual  persons  as 
an  ultimate  fact.  It  is  for  claimants  to  establish,  if  they 
can,  an  adverse  title,  in  private  cases  by  legal  methods, 
and  where  nations  are  concerned  by  superior  force.  The 
precedent  of  extending  any  territory  on  geographical  or 
ethnological  grounds  might  prove  in  a  high  degree  em- 
barrassing. The  Channel  Islands  are  much  nearer  to  the 
French  than  to  the  English  coast,  and  the  inhabitants,  with 
some  exceptions,  speak  the  French  language.  The  sur- 
render of  Gibraltar  would  perhaps  encourage  the  French  to 
propose  the  abandonment  of  possessions  which  look  on  the 
map  as  if  they  ought  to  belong  to  France.  It  is  true  that 
the  Channel  Islands  are  the  oldest  part  of  the  English 
monarchy  ;  but  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  of  which  they 
formed  a  part,  has  been  for  many  centuries  a  part  of 
France.  In  recent  times  Italian  speakers  and  writers 
have  sometimes  pretended  to  believe  that  the  English 
are  intruders  in  Malta,  although  the  native  popu- 
lation of  the  island  is  Arabic  in  race  and  language.  The 
common  use  of  Italian  by  some  of  the  upper  classes,  lay 
and  clerical,  forms,  according  to  modern  notions,  a  pretext 
for  treating  Malta  as  a  part  of  "  unrecovered  Italy."  Some 
American  politicians  extend  the  so-called  Monroe  doc- 
trine to  the  rights,  if  not  to  the  territories,  of  England  on 
the  American  continent.  A  few  years  ago  the  same  theory 
was  applied  to  Cuba,  which  Spain  holds  by  a  title  wholly 
unconnected  with  geographical  proximity.  The  Imperial 
instinct  which  some  of  the  present  Mmisters  have  de- 
nounced may  be  lawfully  cherished  when  it  is  confined  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Empire  as  it  exists.  It  is  a  super- 
fluous task  to  examine  the  origin  of  arrangements  which 
have  survived  many  wars,  many  treaties  of  peace,  and  a 
long  series  of  years. 


HOME  RULE  AS  AN  OPEN  QUESTION- 

THAT  the  magazines  and  reviews  for  the  present  month 
should  contain  a  large  number  of  articles  on  the 
Irish  question  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  of  itself  sur- 
prising. Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  surprising  to  well-in- 
formed persons  that  a  great  majority  of  these  papers  should 
have  the  character  of  ballons  d'essai  on  the  subject  of  Home 
Rule.  Not  long  ago  there  was  no  discord  on  this  subject 
among  responsible  English  politicians.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
believed  to  be  as  sound  as  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Lord 
Haetington,  if  his  own  statements  could  be  trusted,  was 
known  to  be  no  more  in  doubt  than  Lord  Salisbuuy.  Of 
late  days  it  is  notorious  that  this  accord  has  ceased. 
Reckless  and  thoughtless  Radicals  like  Sir  WxLiiiii) 
Lavvson  have  for  some  time  past  shouted  "  Go  in  peace  !  " 


Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  in  his  own  inimitable  fashion 
of  suggestion  conveyed  the  impression  that  he  is  open  to 
offers  ;  and  the  word  has  been  passed  to  the  organs  of  the 
party  in  the  press  to  hint  the  dangers  of  Tory  pliability, 
and  to  insinuate  by  a  kind  of  silent  implication  that  ifc 
would  be  well  to  anticipate  those  dangers.  The  function 
which  the  signed  magazine  papers  of  these  days  play  in, 
politics  is  peculiar  and  novel.  They  are  not  always  of 
much  weight — weight  is  rather  against  the  hallon  d'essai — 
but  they  tend  to  familiarize  the  public  with  a  question 
which  is  supposed  to  be  imminent  and  to  elicit  expressions 
of  opinion  about  it.  One  paper,  indeed,  which  has  to  do 
with  Ireland,  the  long  and  remarkable  article  contributed 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century  by  Lord  Grey,  stands  out  as 
having  nothing  to  do  with  this  question  of  the  hour 
directly.  It  is  simply  an  historical  exposure  (all  the  more 
damaging  because  Lord  Grey  is  as  little  satisfied  with  the- 
present  Opposition  as  with  the  present  Government)  of 
the  course  of  English  dealing  with  Ireland  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  A  heavier  charge  has  seldom  been  brought,  and 
still  seldomer  proved  so  amply.  But  it  is  chiefly  im- 
portant at  the  present  moment,  not  for  what  it  directly 
proves,  but  because  it  follows  from  it  that  the  course  off 
vacillating  concession  which  Lord  Grey  summarizes  and 
condemns  can  have  only  one  result — the  result  of  the  final, 
or  all  but  final,  concession  of  Home  Rule. 

Two  other  papers  in  the  same  review,  and  two  more  in 
the  Contemporary,  are  directly  and  expressly  devoted  to 
the  subject  which  is  believed  to  occupy  Mr.  Gladstone's 
thoughts.  None  of  them  are  by  writers  or  politicians  of 
much  note ;  but  it  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  comparative  unimportance.  The  Marquess 
of  Blandford,  who  writes  in  the  Nineteentli  Century,  might 
be  better  worth  attending  to  but  for  two  things.  Lord 
Blandford  has  nothing  to  say  except  repetitions  of  th© 
usual  leading  article,  extolling  Mr.  Gladstone  and  re- 
viling the  Tory  party  and  the  Irish  landowners ;  nor  has 
he,  unfortunately,  a  sufficient  command  of  the  English 
language  to  enable  him  even  to  present  this  well-known 
matter  in  a  readable  form.  The  permanent  staff  of  a 
popular  monthly  review  might  surely  prevent  occasional 
contributors  from  speaking  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  "  a  figure- 
"  head  for  hurling  every  species  of  abuse."  But  when 
Lord  Blandford  has  been  "  reduced  and  corrected,"  as 
meteorologists  would  say,  to  the  standard  of  intelligible 
English,  what  he  says  does  not  come  to  much.  Mr. 
Justin  M'Carthy,  who  follows,  takes  up  Mr.  Gladstone's 
cue,  and  rejoices  that  the  non  possnmus  attitude  has  been 
abandoned  in  reference  to  Home  Rale.  He  is  not  ex- 
tremely lucid  in  stating  his  own  plan  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  invitation,  but  it  comes,  in  his  own  lan« 
guage,  to  the  proposing  of  a  Federal  Government  for 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  a  Federal  Government  of  which 
Mr.  M'Carthy  is  good  enough  to  hint  that  Scotland 
and  Wales  will  probably  soon  be  members  as  welt 
as  Ireland.  As  for  the  papers  in  the  Contemporarij 
Review  written  by  Messrs.  Finch  and  O'Neill  Daunt, 
they  consist  of  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  an 
old  ignoratio  elenchi.  They  draw  a  picture  of  English 
misrule  of  Ireland  in  times  past,  and  they  urge  the  conclu- 
sion that  Ireland  ought  to  be  left  to  herself  in  times  pre- 
sent. Such  a  method  of  proceeding  can,  of  course,  have 
no  effect  at  all,  except  on  Mr.  Gladstone  and  those  who 
with  him  talk  about  the  national  conscience,  without  per- 
ceiving that  a  nation,  unlike  an  individual,  has  no  moral 
right  to  repair  a  wrong  done  by  itself  in  the  past  by  doing 
a  wrong  to  itself  in  the  present — that  it  is  simply  a 
trustee  for  its  constituent  parts,  and  that  it  must  do  the 
best  for  each  and  all  of  them  under  the  conditions 
which  exist  for  the  time  being.  It  can  have  no  effect  even 
on  the  most  tender  national-conscienced  man  who  has  not 
only  a  conscience,  but  a  knowledge  of  history.  But  there 
may  be  a  sufficient  number  of  English  voters  whose  power 
of  ethical  and  political  discernment  is  equalled  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  past  (both  being  in  turn  in  equation  with 
zero)  to  make  it  worth  while  to  repeat  this  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  M'Carthy,  as  might  be  expected,  shows  the  chief 
glimmer  of  a  perception  of  the  point  at  issue.  That  point 
is  whether  the  concession  of  Homo  Rule  is  an  open 
question,  or  whether  it  is  not ;  whether  it  is  one  to  be 
debated  by  pros  and  cons,  or  whether  it  is  one  barred  and 
anticipated  altogether  by  a  previous  question — the  question 
of  the  saius  popidi  Av.glicani.  That  is  to  say,  the  differ- 
ence is  the  lamous  one  of  the  old  political  caricature — the 
difference  between  debating  with  what  sauce  the  animal 
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is  to  be  cooked  and  debatiug  whether  it  is  to  be 
killed.  As  against  all  these  writers,  every  English 
politician  of  eminence  hitherto,  and  the  vast  naajo- 
ritv  of  capable  English  students  of  politics  now, 
have  been  and  are  of  opinion  that  a  Federal  Go- 
vernment for  the  United  Kingdom  is  equivalent  to  its 
political  extinction  at  the  first  crisis.  Tbat  such  political 
extinction  would  be  the  most  grievous  blow  possible  to 
Ireland  herself;  that  her  independence  is  obviously  nn- 
natural  and  impossible  ;  that  to  alter  slightly  the  empty 
fustian  of  Irish  patriotic  rant  quoted  by  one  of  the  writers 
before  us,  "  Ireland's  patent  not  to  be  an  independent 
"  State  comes  direct  from  Heaven,"  is  indeed  clear  enough ; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  to  go  into  these  unprofitable 
questions.  It  is  said  that  Ireland  was  marvellously 
prosperous  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  marvellous  prosperity 
ended  in  hopeless  internal  anarchy,  and  in  such  a  condi- 
tion of  things  that  Great  Britain  could  not,  had  it  not 
been  pot  an  end  to,  have  continued,  still  less  have  won,  the 
great  struggle  which  was  the  crisis,  not  merely  of  her 
history,  but  of  that  of  the  modern  world.  Lord 
Blanuford  talks  of  America,  and  more  than  one  of  these 
advocates  pine  for  a  time  when  Ireland  shall  stand  to  Eng- 
land as  Massachusetts  stands  to  Virginia.  It  is  permissible 
to  Lord  Blandford,  whose  knowledge  of  history  is  probably 
equal  to  his  knowledge  of  English,  to  speak  of  the  American 
Civil  War  as  the  result  of  the  effort  of  the  slaveholders  to 


break  up  the  Union.  Every  student  of  politics  knows  that 
it  was  the  natural  result  of  a  Federal  system,  neutralized 
though  that  system  was  in  some  degree  by  the  subdivision 
of  the  States.  A  Great  Britain  constituted  on  Mr. 
M'Caktht's  plan  would  be  like  an  America  in  which, 
instead  of  scores  of  States,  there  should  be  three  or  four 
Federal  entities  such  as  North,  South,  West,  and  Tramon- 
tane. Given  a  general  European  war,  does  anybody 
suppose  that  Norway  would  not  hamper  Sweden  ;  that 
Austria  would  not  be  bound  hand  and  foot  by  Hungary  ? 
These  things  are  to  all  practical  politicians  certainties. 
The  old  figure  which  Irishmen,  with  their  usual  hot- 
headedness,  take  as  an  insult  is  a  simple  statement  of 
fact.  If  they  could  unmoor  Ireland,  and  moor  it  a  thousand 
miles  off,  federation  or  separation  would  be  a  practical 
question.  As  things  are,  federation  would  be  only  prac- 
ticable at  the  certain  cost  of  reducing  the  federation, 
supposing  it  to  last,  to  impotence,  and  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  greater  and  more  important  portion,  sup- 
posing it  not  to  last.  The  question,  therefore,  lor 
Englishmen  is,  whether  this,  which  is  not  a  risk,  but  a 
certainty,  is  to  be  accepted.  Scotland,  which  had  won 
and  kept  for  itself  an  integrity  and  a  separate  existence 
to  which  the  condition  of  Ireland  before  the  English  con- 
quest  offers  no  parallel,  surrendered  it,  not  exactly 
willingly,  but  deliberately,  for  the  greater  benefits  of 
union,  and  in  face  of  the  logical  and  geographical  necessi- 
ties of  the  case.  Ireland  has  nothing  to  surrender,  no 
sacrifice  to  make ;  she  has  simply  to  accept  accomplished 
facts  instead  of  idly  and  mischievously  kicking  against 
them.  With  the  people  of  England  united  on  the  question 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  that  integrity,  despite  Irish 
disaffection,  is  perfectly  safe.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
any  course  of  action  which  would  more  richly  deserve  the 
name  of  treason  than  the  action  of  any  Englishman  who 
attempts  to  introduce  or  to  foster  diversity  of  opinion  on 
the  subject. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  SUSPECTS. 

THE  report  that  Mr.  Lowell  was  to  be  recalled  in 
deference  to  Irish  clamour  has  not  thus  far  been  con- 
firmed. In  general,  the  action  of  foreign  Governments  in 
relation  to  their  diplomatic  agents  is  scarcely  a  legitimate 
subject  of  criticism.  Of  late  years  American  Ministers  in 
England  have  for  the  most  part  held  office  only  for  a  short 
term,  some  of  them  having  voluntarily  retired,  while  others 
have  been  superseded,  for  the  most  part  on  grounds  of 
party  convenience.  Mr.  Lowell  is  acceptable  in  English 
society,  and  his  literary  reputation  secures  him  general 
popularity.  Of  his  political  opinions  it  is  only  known 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Republican  party  ;  but  he  is 
believed  not  to  have  taken  any  prominent  part  in  politics. 
Though  his  disposition  to  the  country  in  which  he  now 
resides  is  supposed  to  be  friendly,  it  has  been  his  fortune 
to  make  more  than  one  disagreeable  communication  to  the 


English  Government.  The  despatches  about  Chili,  Pern, 
South  America  in  general,  and  the  Panama  Canal  were 
transmitted  through  Mr.  Lowell,  although  they  were 
probably  composed  by  Mr.  Blaixb  with  a  view  to  his 
pretensions  to  the  Presidency.  Of  hite  Mr.  Lowkll  has  been 
occupied  in  urging  the  claims  of  naturalized  American 
citizens  of  Irish  extraction ;  and  it  appears  from  the  pub- 
lished correspondence  that  he  has  been  instructed  to  use 
arguments  of  which  he  may  perhaps  personally  have  dis- 
approved. He  appears  to  have  executed  the  orders  of  his 
superiors  with  vigour,  and  sometimes  almost  with  acrimony ; 
but  he  may  perhaps  have  disclosed  his  personal  belief 
that  the  doctrines  propounded  by  his  Government  are  in 
many  respects  untenable.  Some  of  the  complaints  which 
are  ostensibly  directed  against  Mr.  Lowell  are  really  ad- 
dressed to  the  Presidexx  and  the  Secretary  of  State  ; 
but  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  has  lately  resolved  to  conciliate 
popular  favour  by  entire  subserviency  to  agitation.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Lowell  will  refuse  to 
make  himself  the  channel  of  inadmissible  claims  to  which 
he  may  perliaps  privately  object ;  but  his  assailants  pro- 
bably think  that  it  will  be  easier  to  remove  a  Foreiga 
Minister  than  a  Secretary  of  State.  At  one  time  Mr. 
Lowell  was  instructed  by  his  Government  to  provide 
funds  for  the  conveyance  to  America  of  some  Kilraainham 
suspects  of  ambiguous  nationality.  The  money  was  not 
in  any  instance  paid  ;  but  American  demagogues  profess 
to  object  to  the  ofl'er  of  a  gift  which  may  be  misrepresented 
as  a  bribe,  and  in  defiance  of  common  sense  they  hold  the 
agent  responsible  for  the  actions  of  his  Government. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  controversy  about 
Americans  who  violate  the  laws  of  England  would  have 
closed  with  Lord  Granville's  unanswerable  argument.  It 
is  impossible  to  explain  away  the  declarations  of  Mr. 
Sewaed  and  other  American  Ministers  that  aliens  and 
natives  are  in  every  civilized  country  entitled  to  the  same 
treatment  and  subject  to  the  same  liabilities.  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen's  comment  on  Mr.  Seward's  formal  state- 
ment of  the  law  is  that  the  despatch  was  written  in  a  time 
of  national  difficulty,  and  that  its  substance  and  terms  were 
not  maturely  considered.  To  repudiate  a  formal  declara- 
tion which  served  its  purpose  when  it  was  made  is  scarcely 
becoming  on  the  part  of  such  a  Government  as  that  of 
the  United  States.  If  any  such  criticism  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  English  Government  great  offence  would 
have  been  taken.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  document 
expressed  Mr.  Seward's  real  opinions,  especially  as  the 
propositions  which  it  contains  are  unquestionably  true. 
There  is  some  convenience  in  reminding  an  adversary  that 
he  has  admitted  the  principles  which  it  may  afterwards 
become  his  interest  to  dispute  ;  but  Lord  Granville  would 
have  occupied  an  unassailable  position  if  he  had  confined 
himself  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult 
to  deal  with  General  Grant's  audacious  disregard  of  justice 
and  of  international  law ;  but  when  Lord  Granville  wrote,  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  had  not  committed  himself  to 
the  demand  that  American  criminals  should  enjoy  special 
immunities  when  they  violated  the  laws  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  assertion  that  an  alien  is  entitled  to  an 
early  trial,  which  would  probably  cause  an  entire  failure 
of  justice,  is  neither  more  nor  less  unreasonable  than  the 
contention  that  an  American  murderer  should  be  exempt 
from  all  penal  consequences.  If  the  law  of  the  land 
required  an  early  trial  of  malefactors,  no  special  provision 
would  be  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners;  but  the 
law  of  nations  cannot  define  the  procedure  which  may  be 
held  under  municipal  law.  The  American  Government 
well  knows  that  the  trial  which  is  demanded  would  result 
in  an  acquittal,  notwithstanding  the  clearest  proof  of 
guilt.  The  demand  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  therefore, 
amounts  to  a  claim  of  entire  irresponsibility.  If  the 
monstrous  pretension  were  admitted,  the  Land  League  or 
the  Fenian  Council  might  habitually  employ  assassin's  who 
had  been  naturalized  in  America.  If  they  were  discovered, 
they  need  only  run  the  risk  of  immediate  trial  by  a  sym- 
pathizing jury.  Even  American  politicians  would  be 
ashamed  to  procure  similar  immunity  for  burglars  or 
swindlers  who  might  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
English  criminal  courts.  Many  of  the  Land  League 
agents  have  committed  more  heinous  crimes  than  do- 
mestic robbery  or  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  English  Government  was 
well  advised  in  releasing  some  of  the  Irish-American 
suspects,  and  in  offering  freedom  to  the  rest  on  condition 
that  they  would  leave  the  country.    It  may  be  prudent  to 
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concede  sometliing  to  a  friendly  Power  in  excess  of  its 
just  demands  ;  hut,  as  it  is  impossible  to  conciliate  American 
factions,  it  might  be  advisable  to  make  a  stand  in  the  first 
instance.  Evei-y  concession  is  liable  to  be  quoted  as  a 
precedent  for  sliovving-  exceptional  favour  to  American 
offenders.  The  Secketaky  of  State  agreed  with  Mr. 
Lowell  that  incendiaries  who,  after  a  formal  naturalization 
in  the  United  States,  had  returned  to  Ireland  and  lived 
there  several  years,  ought  not  to  be  protected  by  the 
American  Goverim^ent  ;  but  even  in  this  case  Mr. 
Frelinghuysex  stated  that  the  Pkesident  would  confine 
himself  to  the  strict  line  of  his  duty.  Governments, 
like  private  persons,  have  sometimes  a  disposition  to 
convert  a  favour  which  they  may  receive  into  a  right.  The 
release  of  American  incendiaries  seemed  to  imply 
consciousness  of  their  title  to  the  pi'otection  of  their 
Government.  It  might,  on  the  whole,  have  been  better 
to  announce  a  firm  determination  to  make  no  distinction 
among  criminals  for  the  benefit  of  aliens.  At  this  point 
it  will  sooner  or  later  be  necessary  to  resist  unjust 
demands.  Any  unfriendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  will  be  a  cause  for  regret,  but  there  is  no 
danger  of  an  open  rupture.  American  politicians  may 
compromise  their  self-respect  and  their  adhesion  to  the 
cause  of  law  and  order  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Irish 
votes  for  their  respective  parties  ;  but  the  nation  will  not 
be  inclined  to  go  to  war  for  the  sake  of  troublesome  im- 
raigiauts,  even  though  the  Irish  vote  may  sometimes 
decide  elections.  Although  some  conspicuous  members  of 
the  Republican  party  disgraced  themselves  by  attending 
the  meeting  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  the  Democrats  had 
anticipated  them  in  the  profession  of  lawless  sympathies, 
and  they  long  since  secured  for  the  party  the  Irish  vote  in 
the  gieat  cities. 

According  to  some  reports,  Mr.  Conkling  was  to  be  sent 
to  Loi.don  as  successor  to  Mr.  Lowell.  His  political  rank 
would  give  him  a  fair  claim  to  the  office,  but  the  selection 
would  not  be  judicious.  The  toleration  which  the  Ame- 
rican people  display  for  tortuous  methods  of  acquiring 
power  in  no  way  concerns  foreigners ;  but  Mr.  Conklixg 
is,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Blaine,  the  most  notorious 
of  political  intriguers.  Although  he  will,  if  he  is  ap- 
pointed, be  courteously  received  in  England,  he  will  find 
that  his  course  in  domestic  politics  is  not  regarded  with 
adm'iatiou.  He  has  undoubtedly  strong  clamis  on  the 
section  of  the  Republican  party  which  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  PacsiDENT.  Aitcr  his  failure  to  procure 
the  Presidential  nomination  for  General  Grant,  Mr.  Conk- 
ling,  according  to  custom,  selected  as  Vice-President  the 
pres(  nt  chief  of  the  Republic.  He  afterwards  engaged  in 
a  bitter  quarrel  with  General  Gaufield,  who  had  ap- 
point.' 1  Mr.  Conkling's  most  formidable  rival  to  the 
higlu  st  rank  in  the  Cabinet.  The  chief  objection  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Conkling  as  Minister  to  England  is 
that  he  shared  in  the  lawless  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at 
the  Cooper  Institute.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  feels  any 
antipathy  to  England  ;  but,  like  his  principal  ally.  General 
Gkant,  he  will  shrink  from  no  extravagance  which  may 
purcliase  the  Irish  vote.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Lowell  on 
the  pretext  that  he  has  been  unduly  deferential  to  the 
English  Government  would  imply  that  his  successor  was 
expected  to  be  more  pugnacious.  The  appointment  of  the 
head  of  the  so-called  Stalwart  faction  would  be  inconsistent 
with  recent  practice.  Since  the  days  of  Mr.  Buchanan  no 
party  leader  has  been  employed  as  Minister  in  England ; 
but  if  the  American  Government  wishes  to  discontinue 
the  present  practice  foreigners  will  have  no  right  to 
complain. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  BILLS, 

AN  invention  which  has  become  the  occasion  of  a 
mania,  and  may  hereafter  lead  to  a  panic,  must  be 
considered  to  have  attained  its  majority.  Electric  light- 
ing  has  already  satisfied  both  these  conditions.  Whether 
the  public  are  as  eager  to  get  shares  in  the  new  Companies 
which  are  being  brought  out  every  day  as  the  prices  quoted 
seem  to  show,  is  a  point  on  which  only  stockbrokers  can 
speak  confidently.  An  apparently  active  market  may  not 
contain  many  buyers  who  intend  to  hold  what  they  have 
bought,  and  the  speculative  belief  that  the  shares  in  a  new 
undertaking  will  go  higher  before  they  fall  is  quite  com- 
patible with  a  conviction  that  their  fall  is  only  a  question 
of  time.    At  present  all  that  is  clear  is  that  a  great  deal 


of  money  must  have  l)een  made.  Shares  on  which  lol. 
have  been  paid  cannot  be  at  28  on  the  25 th  of  April  and 
at  68  on  the  i6th  of  Mny  without  somebody's  being  the 
richer.  The  wish  to  realize  profits  will  of  itself  go  far  to 
account  for  the  fall  ^yhich  has  taken  place  since  the  latter 
date ;  and  though  these  same  shares  do  not  now  command 
such  high  prices,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  confidence 
hitherto  placed  in  the  commercial  success  of  tlio  invention 
has  grown  materially  less.  It  may  be  felt  by  many  or  by 
few,  but  it  is  certainly  felt.  The  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  has  probably  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  tlie  grow- 
ing popularity  of  these  Companies.  Until  this  was  opened 
electric  lighting  was  principally  known  in  its  aiiplicatioa 
to  street  lamps.  Whether  it  was  better  than  gas  even  for 
this  purpose  was  not  certain;  at  least,  there  were  many 
people  who  thought  the  new  lamps  in  Piccadilly  superior 
to  those  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  Even  the  stoutest 
friends  of  the  new  process  must  have  felt  uneasy  at 
the  thought  of  lighting  a  room  with  the  alternate  glare 
and  flicker  which  had  been  a  nine  days'  wonder  by  the 
riverside.  At  Sydenham  a  'primd  facie  case,  at  all  events, 
was  made  out  in  favour  of  electricity  as  a  substitute  for 
gas  in  private  houses,  and  this  was  all  that  was  wanted 
to  bring  the  new  discovery  into  general  favour.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  to  remark  thac  the  success  of  an  in- 
vention is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  success  of  the  Com- 
panies first  formed  to  bring  io  into  actual  use.  To-day  the 
Brush  and  the  Hamjiond  Companies  are  identified  in  many 
people's  minds  with  the  electric  light.  A  litt,ie  time  hence 
these  undertakings  may  have  been  left  behmd  by  others 
which  have  secured  the  use  of  some  better  or  cheaper 
process. 

The  resolutions  already  arrived  at  by  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  furnish  striking  evidence  of  the 
progress  which  electric  lighting  has  made  in  pub  ic  esteem. 
The  authors  of  these  recommendations  are  plainly  of 
opinion  that  the  supply  of  electricity  for  this  and  other 
purposes  will  soon  become  as  universal  as  the  supply  of 
gas,  and  they  are  properly  anxious  not  to  deliver  over  the 
public  to  a  new  master  without  taking  adequate  securities 
that  his  power  shall  not  be  abused.  The  Committee 
propose  to  empower  the  Board  of  Trade  to  grant  licences 
to  local  authorities,  or  to  private  undertakers  with  the 
consent  of  the  local  authorities,  to  supply  electricity 
within  a  defined  area,  such  licences  to  hold  good  for 
five  years,  but  to  be  renewable.  If  the  local  autho- 
rities refuse  their  consent,  private  undertakers  may  apply 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  provisional  order ;  but 
such  order  shall  not  take  effect  until  it  has  been  confirmed 
by  Parliament.  The  effect  of  these  provisions,  which  are 
in  substance  the  same  as  those  of  Mr.  Chaiibeklain's 
Electric  Lighting  Bill,  will  be  to  give  the  local  authorities 
a  veto  which,  though  not  absolute,  will  be  very  far  from 
ineffectual.  An  application  for  a  provisional  order,  in- 
volving as  it  probably  will  all  the  expenses  incident  to  a 
contested  private  Bill,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  an  ap- 
plication lor  a  licence,  and  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  every 
local  authority  to  compel  a  private  Company  to  have  re- 
course to  the  more  costly  method.  The  motives  which  will 
lead  a  local  authority  to  refuse  its  consent  to  an  application 
for  a  licence  will  usually  be  either  their  intention  to  apply 
for  a  similar  licence  for  themselves,  or  the  fact  that  they 
already  supply  their  district  with  gas.  In  the  former  case 
it  is  clear  that  they  have  a  very  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
fusing their  consent  to  the  application  of  a  private  Com- 
pany. So  many  local  authorities  have  of  late  years  desired 
to  take  the  snj^ply  of  gas  and  water  into  their  own  hands, 
and  found  it  practically  impossible  to  do  so  from  the  fact 
of  a  private  Company  being  already  in  possession,  that  to 
place  future  private  Companies  in  a  similar  position  would 
be  to  defy  past  experience.  Where  the  local  authorities 
already  supply  gas,  and  do  not  wish  their  monopoly  inter- 
fered with,  the  policy  of  enacting  that  no  licence  shall  be 
given  to  a  private  Company  without  their  consent  is  more 
doubtful.  It  is  urged,  by  way  of  objection,  that  to 
give  a  local  authority  the  power  of  at  once  omitting  to 
supply  electric  light,  and  refusing  to  allow  a  private 
Company  to  supply  it,  except  at  a  great  preliminary  cost, 
is  to  subject  the  public  to  needless  inconvenience  and  to 
deny  electric  lighting  a  fair  trial.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  bo  remembered  that  the  local  authority  is  elected  by 
those  for  whose  use  the  light  would  be  intended ;  and  that, 
if  the  representatives  of  a  given  district  do  not  care  to  see 
the  gas  supplied  by  themselves  give  place  to  electricity 
supplied  by  somebody  else,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
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I  district  itself  is  equally  indiOTerent.  It  is  conceivable  that 
the  ratepayers  of  sonic  small  town  may  be  so  content  wit-h 

,  the  light  they  already  have  as  not  to  care  to  have  their 
streets  broken  up  in  order  to  supply  them  with  a  better 

!  light  which  they  do  not  want.    If  so,  we  do  not  know  why 

I  this  better  light  should  be  forced  on  them.  _  Even  if  they 

;  are  rot  in  agreement  -with  the  local  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  worst  that  can  befall  them  is  to  wait  for  their 

;  light  until  another  municipal  election  has  given  them  an 
opportunity  of  returning  representatives  more  to  their 

■  mind. 

Another  equally  important  recommendation  deals  with 
:  the  purchase  of  private  undertakings  by  the  local  autho- 
rities. Where  electricity  is  supplied  under  a  provisional 
order  the  undertaking  may  be  purchased  compnlsorily  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  years,  or  of  any  subsequent  period  of 
five  years.  Where  electricity  is  supplied  under  licence  no 
such  power  is  needed,  as  the  licence  is  only  to  hold  good 
for  five  years  ;  and,  if  the  local  authorities  wish  then  to 
purchase  the  undertaking,  they  can  force  the  Company  to 
sell,  by  refusing  their  consent  to  the  issue  of  a  fresh  licence. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  purchase  of  any  undertaking  created 
by  a  provisional  order,  no  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  fact 
that  the  purchase  is  compulsoi-y,  or  to  any  past  or  fatui-e 
profits.  The  land,  buildings,  and  plant  are  to  be  taken  at 
their  fair  market  value,  and  the  Company  shall  not  be 
held  to  have  anything  to  sell  in  the  way  of  goodwill.  The 
intention  of  this  provision  is  obvious  and  excellent ;  the 
only  question  is  whether  it  is  not  too  severe  for  its  own 
purpose.  Companies  may  not  be  prepared  to  supp.y 
electricity  for  fifteen  years  if  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  can  be  compelled  to  accept  a  price  which  will  only 
return  to  their  shareholders  the  precise  capital  they  origi- 
nally embarked  in  the  undertaking.  At  all  events,  if  they 
are  prepared  to  do  so,  it  will  only  be  upon  condition  of 
being  allowed  to  make  a  great  quantity  of  hay  during  the 
fifteen  years  which  will  be  all  the  sunshine  they  can  look 
for.  They  will  be  in  the  position  of  a  Company  whose 
shares  will  be  redeemable  at  par  in  fifteen  years  from  the 
date  of  issue.  It  is  quite  right,  in  view  of  recent  ex- 
periences, that  the  terms  on  which  the  property  of  a 
Company  may  be  bought  should  be  defined  beforehand, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  unreasonably  high.  But  it 
will  not  be  to  the  public  interest  to  make  them  so  low  as 
to  act  as  a  virtual  prohibition  to  the  creation  of  such 
Companies.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  or  the  corresponding  provision  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  Bill  keeps  this  second  consideration  suffi- 
ciently in  view. 


JUDICIAL  CHANGES. 

THE  tribute  paid  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  John  Holker  was  impressive  and 
sincere.  Lord  Coleridge  had  to  speak  of  one  who  had 
been  a  snccessful  advocate,  an  eminent  Law  Officer,  and  a 
judge  of  the  highest  promise.  But  it  was  not  so  much  of 
the  advocate,  the  Law  Officer,  or  the  judge  that  Lord 
Coleridge  sijoke  as  of  the  man.  He  recalled  the  leading 
traits  of  an  honest,  manly,  and  generous  character  to  the 
memories  of  those  who  had  had  daily  opportunities  of 
gauging  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was,  as  the 
Chief  Jdstice  put  it,  "  the  same  Jack  Holker  from  the 
"  beginning  to  the  end — simple,  tender,  and  strong." 
He  succeeded,  until  ill  health  enfeebled  him  and  death 
carried  him  away,  because  he  united  throughout  life 
power  with  a  gentle  reasonableness.  Lord  Coleridge  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  expressed  an  opinion  that 
Sir  John  Holker  was  one  of  the  very  closest  and  most 
fearless  legal  reasoners  that  he  had  ever  listened  to ; 
and  it  was  in  a  great  measure  personal  admiration 
that  prompted  Mr.  Gladstone  to  oifer  a  high  judicial 
appointment  to  a  political  opponent.  Few  men  probably 
have  united  in  a  higher  degree  the  qualities  that  are  looked 
for  in  a  Judge  of  Appeal.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Cole- 
ridge, Sir  John  Holker  possessed  sense  and  learning,  a 
vigorous  understanding,  a  command  of  accurate  language, 
a  strong  grasp  of  facts  and  principles,  a  transparent  honesty 
of  purpose,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  unwearied  courtesy. 
These  great  qualities  of  a  judge  Sir  John  Holker  pos- 
sessed, and  it  was  because  he  was  known  to  possess  them 
that  his  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  Appeal  was  received 
with  lively  satisfaction  by  the  Bar,  the  Bench,  and  the 
public.     His  place  in  his  profession  was  so  high,  and 


the  services  ho  had  rondorod  to  his  party  were  so  great, 
that  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  promoted  by 
being  made  a  Lord  Justice.  The  satisfaction  caused 
by  his  appointment  was  not  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing an  eminent  man  receive  an  appropriate  reward,  so 
much  as  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  a  man  likely 
to  make  so  strong  and  good  a  judge  had  been  induced 
to  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  framers  of 
the  new  system  of  judicature,  it  has  been  gradually  ap- 
parent that  the  kc;ystone  of  its  success  is  the  establishment 
of  a  first  Court  of  Appeal  which  can  hear  appeals  quickly, 
and  dispose  of  them  so  effectually  that  only  in  rare  and 
exceptional  cases  will  resort  be  had  to  the  final  Court  of 
Appeal.  What  the  public,  or  that  portion  of  the  public 
which  is  concerned  with  litigation,  wants  to  find  in  the 
Lords  Justices  is  a  body  of  judges  strong  enough  to  set  the 
Puisne  judges  right  when  necessary,  and  also  strong 
enough  itself  not  to  need  setting  right,  unless  very  occa- 
sionally, by  the  House  of  Lords, 

It  is  because  the  Lords  Justices  arc  now  so  regarded, 
that  admission  to  their  body  has  come  to  be  thought  to  be 
promotion  even  for  those  who  may  reasonably  aspire  to 
the  highest  seats  on  the  Bench.  In  itself,  the  life  of  a 
Lord  Justice  has  little  to  recommend  it  beyond  what  is 
offered  by  the  life  of  a  Puisne  judge.  A  Lord  Justice  is 
made  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  has  his  circuit  expenses 
paid ;  a  little  rank,  and  a  very  little  money,  are  his 
humble  gains  if  iie  quits  the  bench  of  Puisne  judges  for 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  On  the  other  hand,  his  life  is 
much  duller  than  it  used  to  be.  It  is  passed  in  listening 
for  six  hours  a  day  to  arguments  which  may  bo  cogent, 
but  must  be  wearisome.  It  is  not  enlivened  by  the 
sportiveness  of  juries,  the  mysterious  wanderings  or 
reticence  of  witnesses,  and  the  adroit  malice  of  cross- 
examination.  What  really  makes  the  position  of  a  Lord 
Justice  attractive  is  the  recognition  that  he  has  been 
chosen  because  he  is  the  kind  of  judge  to  keep  up  the 
full  strength  of  a  strong  Court.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing that  all  ordinary  considerations  are  to  give  way  to 
the  one  object  of  making  the  Appeal  Court  strong  that 
throws  lustre  on  the  office  of  Lord  Justice.  Sir  John 
Holker  was  a  Conservative  ;  but  when  a  Lord  Justiceship 
was  vacant,  the  only  question  thought  of  was,  not  whether 
he  was  a  Conservative  or  a  Liberal,  but  whether  he  was 
not  the  strongest  man  that  could  be  found  for  the  place. 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  the  youngest  judge  on  the 
Bench  and  by  a  judge  who  has  only  been  a  judge  for  three 
years.  That  ho  was  still  what  lawjers  call  very  young, 
and  that  his  judicial  experience  had  been  comparatively 
short,  were  matters  of  no  moment  when  it  was  asked 
whether  any  one  was  so  likely  to  make  a  strong  judge  of 
Appeal  as  Mr.  Justice  Bowen.  As  he  happened  to  be  the 
fittest  man  for  the  post,  it  may  even  be  reckoned  as  an 
additional,  if  accidental,  qualification  that  he  was  young.  To 
say  that  all  judges  should  be  young  is  ridiculous  ;  but 
it  is  incontestably  advantageous  that  now  and  then  a  judge 
of  great  power  should  be  allowed  to  apply  at  an  early  age 
his  strength  to  the  highest  kind  of  judicial  work.  Lord 
Justice  Bowen  is  no  doubt  young,  and  combines  the  gentle 
melancholy  of  a  philosopher  with  the  beaniiug  brightness 
of  an  undergraduate.  But,  whatever  may  be  his  age, 
he  already  stands  in  quite  the  front  rank  of  English 
lawyers — that  is,  of  men  who  not  only  know  law, 
but  are  perfect  masters  of  what  they  know.  And  it  may 
be  especially  said  that,  of  all  men.  Lord  Justice  Bo\v::n  was 
best  adaj^ted  to  replace  Sir  John  Holker.  He  has  the 
same  union  of  great  power  and  gentle  reasonableness, 
much  of  the  same  tendei-ness  and  loyalty,  much  of  the 
same  superiority  of  the  whole  character  to  any  one  quality, 
and  of  the  total  of  attainments  and  gifts  to  any  one  source 
of  eminence.  As  Lord  Coleridge  justly  observed,  it  is  not 
one  thing,  but  many  things,  that  make  a  great  judge. 
Many  gifts  and  many  perfections  are  needed,  and  it  is  a 
secret,  but  abiding,  source  of  strength  wlieu  a  judge  is  as 
much  loved  as  he  is  admired. 

The  Law-lordship  long  vacant  has  at  last  b.'en  filled  up 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald.  He  has 
long  had  a  high  judicial  reputation  in  Ireland,  and  E'lgliah 
readers  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  ippreci.iting 
the  commanding  firmness  with  which  he  .iddrcsses  an 
Irish  jury.  If  judicial  appointments  are  to  bj  lookcd  on 
as  acts  of  graceful  homage,  it  may  also  be  sud  i na^^  his 
appointment  is  an  act  of  graceful  homage  to  ti>:  merits  of 
the  Irish  Bench.    Scotland,  always  fortuna.  .  nas  already 
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secured  two  Law-lordships ;  and,  if  Scotland  has  had  two, 
why,  it  may  he  reasonably  asked,  shonld  not  Ireland 
have  one  ?  The  Law  Lords  are  destined  to  replace  by 
degrees  the  paid  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  as  they  will  have  the  work  to  do 
which  the  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  have  had 
to  do,  and  as  colonial,  Irish,  and  Scotch  cases  will  come 
before  them,  it  may  be  considered  as  not  only  natural,  but 
advantageous,  that  among  the  Law  Lords  there  should  be  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  judges  who  have  a  peculiar  knowledge 
of  Scotch,  Irish,  or  colonial  law.  The  constitntion  of  the 
Court  of  Final  Appeal  so  that  it  shall  contain  judges  of 
this  special  type  is  justified  by  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
duties  which  the  CoiTrt  has  to  perform.  But  when  the 
Court  is  regarded  exclusively  as  an  English  Court  of 
Appeal,  this  mode  of  constituting  it  places  it  at  some  dis- 
advantage with  regard  to  the  subordinate  Court  of  the 
Lords  Justices.  The  importance  which  circumstances,  its 
own  strength,  and  the  impartiality  which  guides  appoint- 
ments to  it  give  to  the  inferior  Court  of  Appeal  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  enhanced  when  the  composition  of 
the  higher  Court  of  Appeal  is  such  that  it  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  determined  by  the  necessity  and 
wisdom  of  consulting  the  needs  and  honouring  the 
abilities  of  the  minor  portions  of  the  Empire.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  is  very  noticeable  at  present.  Loid  Black- 
burn is  as  strong  as  a  strong  judge  can  be  ;  Lord  Caikns, 
although  not  obliged  to  sit,  very  frequently  lends  his 
great  weight  to  the  Court ;  and  when  Lord  Blackburn, 
Lord  Caikns,  and  the  present  Chancellor  sit  in  the  Court, 
they  oii'er  a  combination  of  power  and  learning  which 
neither  division  of  the  Court  of  the  Lords  Justices  can  rival. 
But  it  so  happens  that  the  last  two  Chancellors  have 
been  politicians,  or  they  would  never  have  been  Chancellors; 
although  they  have  also  been  beyond  dispute  the  first  lawyers 
of  their  day.  Among  possible  changes  in  the  legal  world 
must  be  counted  the  transformation  of  the  Chancellorship 
from  an  office  that  is  mainly  legal  into  an  office  that  is 
mainly  political.  A  Chancellor  may  be  appointed,  not 
because  he  is  wanted  in  the  highest  Court,  but  because  he 
is  wanted  in  the  Cabinet.  Should  this  change  ever  take 
place,  the  highest  Court  might  conceivably  consist  of  a 
politician  of  one  party,  a  politician  of  the  other,  and  re- 
presentatives of  the  merit  and  learning  of  the  non-English 
portions  of  the  Empire.  As  to  other  consequences  of  such 
a  state  of  things  it  is  unnecessary  to  speculate ;  but  one 
inevitable  consequence  would  be  that  English  lawyers 
would  look  to  thu  Court  of  the  Lords  Justices  as  the  best 
and  truest  exponent  of  English  law. 


REPUBLICAN  FREEDOM, 

THE  French  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  committed 
the  very  grave  blunder  of  giving  an  occasion  to  his 
chief's  most  dangerous  enemy.  M.  Goblet,  we  may  be 
sure,  did  not  mean  to  furnish  M.  Gambetta  with  a  rod 
with  which  to  chastise  M.  DE  Fretcinet.  He  thought,  no 
doubt,  that  he  was  giving  to  Republican  principles  an 
appropriate  and  natural  extension.  When  a  reactionary 
iXjinistry  was  in  ollice,  it  was  a  constant  taunt  of  the  Repub- 
licans that  it  did  not  dare  to  give  the  larger  towns  the  free 
election  of  their  own  mayors.  The  Royalists  and  the  Bona- 
partists,  it  was  said,  knew  that  they  had  no  real  strength  in 
the  country,  and  they  were  afraid,  with  very  good  reason,  to 
give  the  country  any  unnecessary  opportunities  of  showing 
its  appieciution  of  its  rulei's.  M.  Goblet  seems  to  have 
been  guided  by  the  very  unsafe  rule  that  a  Minister  should 
do  when  in  power  whatever  he  has  urged  theOppositiou  to  do 
when  they  were  in  power.  The  free  election  of  mayors  has 
been  one  of  the  Republican  cries  in  the  j^ast,  and  as  soon 
as  he  finds  himself  in  office,  il.  Goblet  brings  in  and  car- 
ries a  Bill  to  give  immediate  effect  to  it.  In  a  large  number 
of  towns  in  which  the  Government  has  hitherto  nominated 
the  mayors,  either  absolutely  or  from  the  members  of  the 
Municipal  Council,  the  actual  incumbents  have  had  to 
present  themselves  for  re-election.  But  they  have  not  been 
uniformly  re-elected.  In  some  four  hundred  cases  the 
Conservative  candidates  have  been  preferred,  and  the 
town,  as  M.  Gambetta's  friends  phrase  it,  has  been 
lost  to  the  Republic.  Since  then  M.  Goblet  has  had 
a  hard  time  of  it.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  his 
suppoiters  quote  past  utterances  of  M.  Gambetta  in 
piitiso  of  communal  independence  and  the  right  of  uni- 
versal sufirago  to  decide  in  small  things  as  in  great  by 


whom  it  will  be  governed.  Statements  of  this  kind 
must  be  taken  with  the  proper  qualifications  under- 
stood. If  the  West  bad  been  excluded  on  some  pretext  or 
other  from  the  operation  of  the  new  law,  it  might  have 
been  very  proper  to  pass  it.  Everywhere  but  here  the 
Republican  party  controls  the  constituencies,  and,  with  rare 
exceptions,  the  right  port  of  mayor  would  have  been 
elected.  But  the  West  is  Catholic  and  Conservative.  It 
loves  neither  the  Republic  nor  its  works.  To  give  the 
Western  towns  the  right  of  electing  their  own  mayors  is  to 
put  in  peril  the  return  of  several  Republican  Senators,  and 
to  place  a  number  of  School  Boards  under  the  influence  of 
the  parish  priest.  A  measure  which  can  have  these  re- 
sults is  not  a  measure  in  which  Republicans  ought  to  have 
had  a  hand.  Principles  are  very  well  in  their  proper 
place;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  their  proper  place 
is  until  you  are  sure  that  they  will  minister  to  the  ends  of 
those  who  profess  them.  Even  universal  suffrage,  sacred 
as  it  is,  is  only  to  be  held  infallible  when  it  has  given  a 
right  decision.  Freedom  of  election  is  an  excellent  rule 
after  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  electors  know  how 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  their  freedom.  In  these  Western 
towns  they  need  not  freedom,  but  protection — protection 
against  those  worst  enemies,  their  Catholic  and  Con- 
servative passions. 

This  mistake  of  M.  Goblet's  might  not  have  attracted 
so  much  notice  if  another  of  M.  de  Fretcinet's  colleagues 
had  not  erred  in  the  very  same  direction.  The  new 
Elementary  Education  Law,  admirable  as  the  Radicals 
admit  it  to  be  in  many  ways,  commits  the  control  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  each  commune  to  a  School  Board 
in  which  the  Communal  Council  will  have  a  prerogative 
voice.  In  districts  where  the  electors  are  properly  en- 
lightened this  provision  works  exceedingly  well.  There 
is  no  danger  that  the  Municipal  Council  of  Lyons  or 
Marseilles  will  show  any  illegal  tenderness  towards  re- 
ligion. Here  again,  however.  Ministers,  according  to  the 
journals  which  represent  M.  Gambetta's  views,  have 
made  the  terrible  mistake  of  serving  up  the  goose  and  the 
gander  with  the  same  sauce.  They  have  legislated  as 
though  a  commune  in  which  the  Conservatives  are  in  a 
majority  ought  to  have  the  .same  measure  dealt  out  to  it 
as  a  commune  in  which  the  Republicans  are  in  a  majority. 
The  result  of  their  folly  is  to  be  seen  in  the  frequent 
election  of  the  parish  priest  as  a  member  of  the  School 
Board.  The  administration  of  a  law  designed  to  emanci- 
pate the  next  generation  of  Frenchmen  from  the  degrading 
fetters  of  religious  belief  is  thus  committed  to  a  man  who 
has  a  personal  and  professional  interest  in  making  those 
fetters  heavier.  The  execution  of  the  law  ought  to  have 
been  entrusted  to  Boards  chosen  by  the  prefects,  and  then 
the  object  of  the  Legislature  in  passing  it  would  have  been 
completely  attained.  As  it  is,  the  very  communes  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  intended — the  communes  in  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  are  Catholics — will  uot  profit 
by  it  in  any  appreciable  degree.  The  cure  will  be  the 
principal  person  on  the  School  Board,  and  he  will  take 
care  that  the  teaching  given  in  the  school  shall  beof  akind 
to  which  Catholics  cannot  object.  But,  if  he  is  able  to  do 
this,  the  real,  though  not  the  declared,  intention  of  the  law 
will  be  defeated.  Those  who  supported  it  for  the  most 
part  did  so  in  order  to  insure  that  the  teaching  should  be 
of  a  kind  which  Catholics  could  not  help  objecting  to. 
It  is  true  that  even  the  most  convinced  free-thinkers  did 
not  in  all  cases  foresee  the  partial  defeat  which  they  were 
preparing  for  themselves.  But  it  is  the  business  of  a 
Government  to  have  sharper  eyes  than  are  given  to  ordi- 
nary politicians,  and  they  cannot  hope  to  escape  censure  when 
they  are  only  proved  to  be  as  blind  as  their  neighbours. 

Another  Educational  Bill  is  now  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  which  up  to  this  time  no  similar  oversight  on  the 
side  of  freedom  has  been  detected.  It  is  a  grief  to  ardent  Re- 
publicans that  the  voluntary  schools  to  which  the  children 
of  the  upper  classes  are  still  often  sent  are  not  inferior  to 
the  Government  schools.  A  boy  may  go  to  a  private  school 
where  until  lately  he  would  have  been  taught  by  a  Jesuit, 
and  will  still  be  taught  by  a  Catholic,  and  yet  be  in  all 
respects  as  well  equipped  for  his  subsequent  career  as 
though  he  had  gone  to  a  Lycee.  The  process  of  making 
the  Lycees  better  than  the  private  schools  which  compete 
with  them  is  too  slow  and  troublesome  to  be  tolerated 
except  in  the  very  last  resort ;  and  a  more  efiectnal  method 
has  been  devised  by  which  a  check  may  be  put  upon  the 
multiplication  of  these  inconveniently  efficient  institutions. 
By  a  Bill  which  has  been  read  a  first  time — the  fii'st 
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I  reading  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  nearly  corresponds 
•with  the  second  reading  and  the  Committee  in  the  House 

I  of  Commons — every  director  of  a  voluntary  school  in 
which  secondary  instruction  is  given  must  possess  a 
certificate  of  "  ptedogogic  aptitude,"  to  be  obtained  by 

'  examination.  The  subjects  on  which  the  examination  will 
turn  will  be  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  hygienic  requirements  of  a  well-ordered 
school.    It  is  objected  by  the  friends  of  freedom  of  educa- 

,  tion  that  these  first  two  subjects  are  so  entirely  vague  that 
they  will  in  effect  enable  the  examining  Board  to  reject 
whom  they  like  without  any  fear  of  getting  into  trouble. 
Teaching  capacity  is  not  a  gift  the  presence  or  absence  of 
which  can  be  ascertained  by  examination.  It  is  not  even 
possible  to  lay  down  beforehand  the  signs  by  wh  ch  it  can 
be  lecognized.  The  director  of  every  Catholic  school  will 
have  to  come  before  a  hostile  examining  Board  to  be  asked 
questions  which  may  mean  anything,  and  to  give  answers 
which  can  prove  nothing.  It  is  only  natural  that  he 
should  suspect  that  there  is  a  preconceived  intention  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  to  report  upon  his  capacity  to 
find  that  he  falls  short  of  the  standard  which  they  are 
supposed  to  keep  reserved  in  petto.  If  the  Governmeut 
wished  to  be  suspected  on  reasonable  grounds  of  inten- 
tional unfairness  to  their  opponents,  they  could  not  do 
better  than  introduce  a  Bill  of  this  kind.  But  if  they  hope 
that  their  deference  to  party  requirements  in  one  particular 
will  excuse  their  neglect  of  them  in  another,  they  are  cer- 
tainly mistaken.  Where  the  Republican  ideal  is  concerned, 
to  offend  in  one  point  is  to  bo  gnilty  of  all. 


MR.  DOBBS  AND  THE  WAT^:R  COMPANIES. 

MR.  DOBBS  has  done  a  double  service  to  those  who, 
like  himself,  groan  beneath  the  tyranny  of  the 
London  Water  Companies.  He  has  gained  a  provisional 
success  in  his  conflict  with  his  own  particular  oppressor, 
and  he  has  told  his  fellow-sufferers  how  they  may  turn  his 
example  to  the  best  account.  Perhaps  the  latter  benefit  is 
of  even  more  value  than  tlie  former.  By  itself  the  judg- 
ment in  "  Dobbs  v.  The  Grand  Junction  Water  Works 
"  Company  "  does  not  carry  us  very  far.  There  is  nothing 
in  it — even  supposing  that  it  is  confirmed  on  appeal — -that 
can  help  the  customers  of  any  other  Company.  As  "  A 
"  Barrister  "  points  out  in  tlie  Times  of  Thursday,  the 
Grand  Junction  Company  has  a  private  Act,  by  which  a 
special  and  exceptional  anomaly  is  created,  the  like  of 
which  is  possessed  by  no  other  Company.  By  this  Act  the 
water-rate  is  to  be  payable  "according  to  the  actual  amount  of 
"  the  rent  of  the  premises,  where  the  same  can  be  ascertained, 
"  and,  where  not,  to  the  actual  amount  or  annual  value 
"  upon  which  the  assessment  to  tlie  poor-rate  is  com- 
"  puted."  Thus,  if  a  man  rents  his  house,  he  pays  water- 
rate  on  the  rental ;  whereas,  if  he  lives  in  a  house  of  his 
own,  he  pays  water-rate  on  the  Poor  Law  assessment. 
The  Company  contend  that  this  section  has  been  repealed 
by  a  later  Act,  which  binds  them  to  furnish  water  at 
4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  annual  value  "  where  such 
"  annual  value  shall  not  exceed  200Z.,"  and  3  per  cent, 
per  annum  where  such  annual  value  shall  exceed  200Z. 
The  magistrate  to  whom  the  case  was  referred  in  the  first 
instance  decided  in  favour  of  the  Company.  The  later  Act 
had,  he  held,  repealed  the  particular  section  of  the  former 
Act  on  which  Mr.  Dobbs  relied,  and  the  words  annual  value 
in  the  later  Act  meant  "gross  estimated  rental"  and  not 
"  net  rateable  value."  The  Queen's  Bench  Division  has 
overruled  the  decision  of  the  magistrate  on  the  former 
point,  and  has  held  that  the  two  clauses  can  be  construed 
as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  Act,  by  taking  the  later 
Act  as  intended  to  substitute  a  division  of  rents  into  rents 
below  and  rents  above  200Z.  for  a  more  minute  graduation  ' 
which  had  been  provided  by  the  earlier  Act.  Whether 
the  Company  intend  to  argue  that  the  older  Act  does  not 
bear  the  construction  placed  upon  it  by  Mr.  Justice  Field 
and  Mr.  Justice  Bowen  does  not  appear.  They  contended, 
indeed,  that  in  Mr.  Dobbs's  case,  though,  as  the  lessee  of 
an  unexpired  term  of  seventy  years,  he  paid  no  rent, 
the  "  actual  amount  of  rent  "  could  still  be  "  ascer- 
"tained"  by  reference  to  the  "gross  estimated  rental" 
of  the  valuation  list.  But  the  judges  were  of  opinion  tiiat 
the  Legislature  had  intended  to  make  the  standard  ol 
charge  cither  the  actual  rent  or  the  Poor  Law  assessment, 
and  to  provide  that  the  Company  should  go  to  the  latter 
whenever  the  former  could  not  be  ascertained.  The 


"  standard  is  to  bo  found  either  in  a  hoiul  fide  contract  for 
"  rent,  where  that  exists,  or  in  a  net  rateable  value."  The 
magistrate's  order  under  which  Mr.  Dodbs  was  condemned 
to  pay  a  water-rate  calculated  on  140/. — being  the  gross 
estimated  rental — was  consequently  set  aside,  and  the 
annual  value  of  his  house  declared  to  be  ii8Z.,  the  amount 
at  which  it  is  assessed  for  the  poor-rate. 

"  A  Barrister  "  argues  that  the  effect  of  this  decision,  if 
confirmed  on  appeal,  will  be  to  shelve  the  general  question 
altogether,  inasmuch  as  the  issue  raised  by  Mr.  Dobbs 
can  be  raised  against  no  other  Company.  It  is  here 
that  Mr.  Dobbs's  letter  vi^ill  be  found  so  useful.  He  does 
not  think  that  the  weak  place  which  has  been  discovered 
in  the  panoply  of  the  Grand  Junction  Company  can  be 
paralleled  in  the  case  of  no  other  company.  On  the  contrary, 
he  believes,  "  from  a  perusal  of  their  Acts  of  Parliament, 
"  that  if  the  actual  powers  of  the  London  Water  Companies 
"  were  brought  to  the  test,  both  shareholders  and  rate- 
"  payers  would  be  surprised."  Mr.  Dobbs  has  earned  the 
right  to  have  an  opinion  upon  this  point.  He  has  certainly 
perused  to  good  purpose  the  particular  Act  of  Parliament 
by  which  the  charges  of  his  own  Water  Company  are 
regulated.  "  I  was  fortunate,"  he  says,  "  as  a  barrister, 
"  in  being  able  to  investigate  for  myself  the  legal  position 
"  of  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Company,  and  I  found 
"  in  the  mass  of  legislation  behind  which  it  is  en- 
"  trenched  what  has  proved  to  be  a  weak  point." 
There  may  bo  similar  weak  points  in  other  masses  of 
legislation  ;  but  before  these  can  be  detected  some  kind  of 
organization  must  be  set  on  foot  which  shall  "  test  the 
"  actual  powers  of  one  or  more  of  the  Companies  by  well- 
"  selected  cases."  There  must  be  many  London  barristers 
who  have  the  same  interest  as  Mr.  Dobbs  had  in  discover- 
ing whether  they  are  charged  more  for  the  water  supplied 
to  them  than  the  Legislature  intended  the  Water  Companies 
to  charge  ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  they  have  both  time  to 
give  to  the  search,  and  ability  to  bear  the  cost.  The  only 
means  of  supplying  these  two  wants  is  by  employing  pro- 
fessional skill ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  money  must  be  forth- 
coming. Mr.  Dobbs  suggests  that  the  proper  persons  to 
take  up  the  inquiry  are  the  Vestries.  As  the  representatives 
of  the  ratepayers  they  are  keenly  interested  in  securing 
that  their  constituents  pay  no  more  to  the  Water  Compa- 
nies than  the  Water  Companies  can  legally  demand.  They 
can  only  be  saved  from  doing  this  by  a  little  judicious  liti- 
gation ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  construction 
which  the  Companies  put  upon  their  charging  powers  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  Courts,  the  ratepayers  will  be  the 
gainers  by  an  amount  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  they 
are  likely  to  spend  in  contesting  this  construction. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  consideration  which  may  properly 
move  the  Vestries  to  fall  in  with  Mr.  Dobbs's  suggestion. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  London  ratepayers  will 
hereafter  be  the  purchasers  not,  as  now,  of  the  Companies' 
water,  but  of  the  Companies'  undertakings.  Before  they 
can  do  this  advantageously,  they  must  know  exactly  what 
it  is  that  they  are  buying,  and  one  step  to  knowing 
this  is  to  know  on  what  basis  the  rates  charged  by 
the  Companies  are  calculated.  It  may  safely  be  said  that, 
whatever  knowledge  the  Companies  may  have  upon  this 
point,  the  consumers  have  very  little  indeed.  Twice  a  year 
the  bill  comes  in  to  them,  and  twice  a  year  it  is  paid.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  the  particiilar^  of  the  account  are  not 
looked  at ;  and  even  if  they  are  looked  at,  they  convey  no 
information  as  to  the  legality  of  the  charges  made. 
Another  barrister  has  written  to  the  Times  to  say  that  the 
West  Middlesex  Water  Company  not  merely  claims  in 
respect  of  every  house  to  which  it  supplies  water  4  per 
cent,  on  the  annual  value — taken  as  equivalent  to  gross 
estimated  rental — but  also  makes  a  further  charge  for 
the  supply  of  each  high-service  cistern,  each  water-closet, 
and  each  bath.  This  may  be  a  perfectly  lawful  charge, 
though,  if  so,  it  is  certainly  strange  that  Parliament 
should  have  allowed  a  Company  enjoying  a  practical 
monopoly  of  a  necessary  of  life  to  charge  not  merely 
4  per  cent,  on  the  annual  value  of  the  house,  but 
something  additional  for  each  of  the  ordinary  channels 
through  which  water  is  supplied.  Such  a  point  as  this 
is  clearly  worth  determining,  because  the  amount  of  the 
charges  which  may  be  made  on  the  ratepayer  must  regu- 
late in  a  great  measure  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
Company's  undertaking  is  fairly  worth,  and  by  conse- 
quence the  price  that  will  have  to  be  jiaid  for  it.  It  is 
hopeless  to  look  for  much  light  upon  this  point  from  the 
isolated  resistances  offered  by  individual  consumers.  For 
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the  most  part  tliey  jjay  without  inquiry,  because  they 
know  that  inquiry  can  only  lead  to  useless  irritation. 
Even  if  they  were  inclined  to  quarrel  with  a  powerful 
organization,  they  have  not  the  means  of  fighting  the 
battle  to  any  good  purpose.  It  is  only  at  very  rare  in- 
tervals that  a  Water  Company  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
catch  so  public-spirited  and  well-informed  a  Tartar  as  Mr. 
DOBBS.  If  the  Vestries  choose  to  combine  to  fight  a  few 
test  cases,  the  loss  incurred  by  the  ratepayers,  even  in  the 
event  of  failure,  will  be  scarcely  appreciable,  while  the  facts 
brought  out  by  the  trials  will  be  of  very  great  value  in 
fnture  negotiations  between  the  public  and  the  Water 
Companies. 


MONACO,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

CHIEF  among  the  stock  subjects  of  agitation  that  stir  the 
minds  of  the  Euglish  colonies  of  the  Riviera  is  the  Casiuo  of 
Monte  Carlo.  The  excitement  about  it  is  permanent,  and.  is  re- 
vived season  after  season  with  unfailing  regularity.  Every 
chaplain  of  every  English  congregation — be  he  "  High,"  or  "  Low," 
or  "  Broad  " — has  his  yearly  fling  at  it  in  a  sermon  wherein  he  is 
pronounced  by  his  admirers  to  have  surpassed  himself.  The 
several  discourses  are  printed  and  circulated,  read  and  admired, 
amongst  persons  who  are  already  so  convinced  of  the  wickedness 
of  the  place  that  they  would  never  think  of  setting  foot  in  it.  A 
few  respectable  and  well-meaning  busybodies  gain  a  little  noto- 
riety by  their  zeal  in  forwarding  the  Anti-Monaco  League.  In 
short,  this  beam  in  the  bright  eye  of  Monaco  is  perpetually  pointed 
at  by  all  the  neighbour  towns,  who  hope  that  they  may  thus  draw 
off  public  attention  from  such  motes  as  defective  drainage  or  im- 
potent police  regulations,  which  so  grievously  disfigure  their  own. 
The  same  arguments  against  the  gaming-table  are  annually  re- 
peated. But,  though  they  certainly  keep  warm  the  wrath  of  the 
anti-Monaco  section,  the  movement  has  as  yet  had  no  effect  on  the 
Monte-Garlists.  In  fact,  the  only  visible  result  it  has  yet  pro- 
duced is  to  send  a  great  many  visitors  to  see  for  themselves  what 
the  "  Cesspool  of  Europe,"  as  its  accusers  have  dubbed  the  place, 
is  like.  And  the  impression  they  generally  bear  away  with 
them  is  that  the  Devil — here,  at  all  events — is  certainly  not  so 
black  as  he  has  been  painted.  They  find  here  some  of  the  prettiest 
scenery  and  the  most  equable  climate  to  be  found  on  the  Riviera. 
And  the  truth,  of  the  saying  that  "  Cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness "  is  so  strongly  borne  in  upon  them  that  they  are  half 
inclined  to  believe  that,  as  far  as  the  outside  world  only  is 
concerned,  it  may  be  the  better  thing  of  the  two.  Here,  at  least, 
the  inhabitants  do  what  they  can  to  atone  for  their  impiety  by 
cleansing  their  streets  and  draining  their  houses.  Indeed  the 
first  thing  that  the  stray  comer  from  Cannes  takes  notice  of  is 
the  absence  of  the  foul  smells  to  which  he  has  been  gradually 
broken  in  during  his  sojourn  there.  He  can,  if  he  chooses,  put  up 
at  a  quiet  and  well-managed  hotel,  where  be  will  in  all  likelihood 
recognize  the  faces  round  the  table-d'hote  as  hotel  acquaintances 
that  be  has  already  made  at  Cannes,  Nice,  and  Mentone. 
Though  these  persons  do  not  play  deep,  yet  they  talk  as  much 
about  play  as  if  it  were  the  serious  business  of  their  lives.  Many 
theories  are  broached  as  to  the  system  by  which  yau  may  play 
most  and  lose  least.  And  as  they  reckon  up  their  petty  gains,  the  new 
comer  blushes  involuntarily  for  the  cupidity  of  his  countrymen  and 
countrywomen ;  for,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  plain 
that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  the  fondness  for  roulette,  in 
spite  of  the  fine  talk  about  the  excitement  of  the  game  as  a  game. 
Let  the  stakes  be  made  worthless,  and  the  interest  of  those  who 
taUc  the  finest  would  very  speedily  disappear.  When  your  next 
neighbour  at  the  table-d'hote,  an  able-bodied  man,  confides  to  you 
that  he  has  been  playing  pretty  well  all  day  for  two  months, 
and  that,  as  he  is  now  "  seventy  francs  to  the  good,"  be  thinks  he 
will  leave  off,  you  cannot  but  marvel  that  he  should  have  gone 
through  so  much  to  gain  so  little,  and  think  that,  as  he  does  not 
look  imbecile,  he  might  sin-ely  have  gained  a  larger  sum  in  a 
shorter  time  at  some  less  laborious  calling. 

The  inquiring  stranger  must  perforce,  to  make  bis  inspection 
complete,  visit  that  fascinating  but  naughty  place,  the  Casino.  As 
he  crosses  the  threshold  he  feels  very  much  like  a  fiy  walking  wit- 
tingly into  a  spider's  web,  but  within  he  sees  nothing  alarm- 
ing. He  finds  a  reading-room  where,  for  the  first  time  since 
he  came  to  the  Riviera,  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  French  and 
English  papers  that  are  not  at  least  a  week  old,  and  a  beautiful 
and  well-aired  theatre,  where  he  may  listen,  without  the  fear 
of  being  burnt  alive,  to  classical  music  excellently  played.  At 
last  he  makes  his  way  into  the  famous  salles  clc  jeu,  not  without 
some  trepidation,  caused  by  the  dread  of  tumbling  across  some 
strait-laced  acquaintance  who  will  set  him  down  as  a  black 
sheep  for  ever  for  frequenting  such  a  place.  He  shudders  in  antici- 
pation of  the  faces  he  is  going  to  see  among  the  Jiahitiu'S  of  the  place. 
He  has  been  told  they  will  haunt  him  till  his  dying  day.  But  he 
soon  becomes  familiar  with  the  scene ;  it  seems  to  him  that  the 
faces  that  flit  past  him,  or  that  are  gathered  round  the 
tables,  are  many  of  them  well  known  to  him  already.  Most 
of  them  are  just  such  faces  as  he  has  seen  at  railway 
stations  and  at  tables-d'hote  since  he  left  England,  some  pretty, 
some  plain,  and  nearly  all,  young  and  old,  with  the  common- 
lace  expression  of  well-to-do  people  who  have  no  occupation 
lit  to  think  of  their  health  and  their  amusements.    The  croupiers,  [ 


too,  are  not  at  all  the  dismal  automatons  he  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect; they  seem  quite  ready  to  laugh  and  joke  among  themselves 
or  even  with  the  public,  and  change  guard  so  frequently  that  there 
is  little  risk  of  their  getting  dazed  with  the  monotony  of  their 
business.  He  looks  in  vain  for  the  traditional  ruined  gamester, 
tearing  his  hair  as  he  rushes  out  with  despair  and  suicide  written 
in  bis  face.  Losers  and  gainers  alike  accept  their  ftxte  with  tha 
same  impenetrable  stolidity.  But  even  a  thoughtless  observer 
must  marvel  to  see  that  persons  who  clearly  love  money  so  much 
can  throw  it  away  so  recklessly,  and  wonder  how  they  fail  to 
perceive  that,  if  this  splendid  place  of  public  entertainment, 
and  a  whole  principality  without  revenues,  can  be  maintained 
without  taxes  out  of  the  profits  of  the  gaming-table,  the  table 
must  invariably  be  the  principal  gainer. 

A  short  walk  from  this  product  of  the  nineteenth  century  takes 
one  back  in  spirit  into  the  very  heart  of  the  middle  ages. 
Once  within  the  gates  of  Monaco,  sitting  secure  on  the  summit 
of  its  seaward  jutting  rock,  and  all  thoughts  of  roulette 
and  railways  and  such  modern  inventions  give  place  to 
memories  of  Genoese  galleys  and  Moorish  corsairs,  and  the 
feudal  pomps  and  pageantries  of  the  noisy,  pompous,  bluster- 
ing middle  ages.  Monaco  consists  of  a  garden  at  one  end 
and  a  palace  at  the  other.  Four  parallel  streets  run  between 
them  connected  by  narrow  alleys  and  vaulted  passages.  The 
whole  is  enclosed  by  a  fortified  wall  built  on  to  the  rock  on  which 
the  town  stands  perched  high  above  the  sea  which  surrounds 
it  on  three  sides.  Down  below  lies  the  port  where  the  oranges 
and  lemons  and  olives  that  are  the  chief  produce  of  the  tiny  State 
are  shipped  for  exportation.  This  queer  little  place  is  the  capital 
of  the  smallest  independent  principality  in  Europe,  with  a  code  of 
laws  and  a  dialect  of  its  own,  and  a  Prince  who  exercises  full 
sovereign  rights,  and  who,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  vindicates 
his  rights  by  offering  all  foolish  persons  every  facility  for  getting 
rid  of  their  money  on  his  territory.  How  such  an  anomaly 
comes  to  be  in  existence,  a  glance  at  its  history  may  show  us. 
Monaco  lays  claim  to  nine  centuries  of  independent  life  under  the 
rule  of  the  same  family.  But  this  independence  has  been  more 
figurative  thau  actual,  and  has  been  subject  to  many  breaks.  The 
place  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Grimaldis  in  the  ninth 
century,  when  one  Ghiballin  Grimaldi  did  doughty  deeds  against 
the  Moors,  and  drove  them  from  their  fastnesses  in  the  hilla 
behind  Frejus,  still  called  the  Montagues  Maures,  and  finally  dis- 
lodged them  from  Fraxinat,  the  last  stronghold  that  rested  in  their 
hands.  The  Count  of  Aries,  as  a  reward  for  these  services,  gave 
to  Ghiballin  the  lands  of  Monaco.  This  Ghiballin  the  Grimaldis 
claim  as  their  ancestor,  and  maintain  that  this  gift  of  land 
was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Otto  I.,  so  that  from 
that  day  onwards,  Monaco  has  been  entitled  to  rank  as  a 
free  fief  of  the  Empire.  AVhatever  the  theory  of  the  matter 
may  be,  we  find  that  a  few  centuries  later  Monaco  was  in  the 
possession  of  Genoa,  and  that  the  leading  families  of  Genoa, 
among  whom  we  must  now  rank  the  Grimaldis,  fought  for  the 
occupation  of  it,  which  they  managed  to  secure  by  turns.  At 
last  the  Grimaldis,  finding  that  force  of  arms  gave  but  a  pre- 
carious base  to  rest  their  claims  on,  tried  force  of  gold,  and  ex- 
changed fist-right  for  a  more  legal  tenure,  by  buying  off  the 
pretensions  of  the  Spinolas  for  a  good  sum  of  money.  This  was 
in  1338.  But  they  soon  found  that  to  secure  their  existence  they 
must  have  a  powerful  protector ;  for,  without  a  strong  backing  up, 
life  in  the  middle  ages  was  no  easy  matter,  especially  if  one  chanced 
to  own  a  much  contested  property.  A  century  later,  then,  we  find 
John  Grimaldi  becoming  the  man  of  the  Dulie  of  Savoy,  making 
over  to  him  his  lands  of  Roquebrune  and  one-half  of  Mentone,  and 
getting  them  returned  to  him  to  be  held  as  fiefs  of  the  House  of 
8avoy.  Later  Lambert  Grimaldi  bought  from  another  of  the 
family  five-sixths  of  the  remaining  half  of  Mentone,  which  he 
placed  under  the  same  conditions.  Shortly  after  this  Monaco  had 
to  resist  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Genoese  to  get  it  into  their 
hands  again.  A  terrible  siege  of  six  months  was  endured,  but  the 
Grimaldis  came  well  out  of  the  struggle.  The  liege  lord  of 
Mentone,  however,  had  done  so  little  to  help  Monaco  that 
Claudine,  heiress  of  Monaco,  when  dying,  impressed  upon  her  heira 
in  her  will  the  necessity  of  breaking  with  the  House  of  Savoy.  This 
Claudine,  heiress  of  Monaco  in  ner  own  right,  had  early  married 
her  cousin  Lambert,  lord  of  Antibes.  He  died  before  her,  and 
then  the  two  sous,  John  and  Lucien,  ruled  in  succession  in 
concert  with  their  mother,  Lucien  being  accused  of  assas- 
sinating his  brother.  Their  sister  had  married  Doria  of 
Acquadolce.  The  inroads  into  Italy  of  Charles  VIII.  and 
Louis  XII.  gave  the  Grimaldis  the  opportunity  of  making 
themselves  valued  allies  of  France,  and  they  were  not  slow  to 
profit  by  it.  Grimaldi  hastened  to  Milan  to  pay  his  court  to 
Louis  :  but  he  was  a  little  scared  by  the  treatment  he  met  with, 
being  laid  violent  hands  on  till  he  would  consent  to  do  homage  to 
the  French  King  for  his  own  land.  Meantime  the  dislike  of 
Genoa  was  going  on  strengthening,  and  was  brought  to  an  open 
breach  by  the  murder  of  Lucien  by  his  nephew,  Doria  of  Acqua- 
dolce. The  uncle  of  the  murdered  man,  Augustiu  Grimaldi, 
Bishop  of  Grasse,  took  the  matter  up  with  vigour,  and  demanded 
that  tlie  murderer  should  be  given  up  to  him.  Acquadolce's  uncle, 
the  great  Andrea  Doria,  was  as  determined  to  protect  him. 
Grimaldi  appealed  to  the  French  admiral  to  enlbrce  his  demand  ; 
but  the  Frenchman,  thinking  it  better  poficy  to  quarrel  with 
Monaco  than  with  Genoa,  dechned  to  do  so.  This  induced 
Grimaldi  to  change  sides,  and  to  court  an  alliance  with  the 
Spaniards.    Charles  V.  agreed  to  accept  Monaco  as  an  ally,  and 
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guaranteed  that  a  garrison  in  Spanish  pay  shonld  be  leapt  in  the 
fortress  to  ensure  its  independent  existence.  The  young  l'rmce 
Honore,  who  was  still  a  minor,  had  his  first  taste  of  fighting- 
under  the  Emperor's  banner. 

The  Spanish  Protectorate  lasted  rather  more  than  a  century. 
By  that  time  the  Spaniards  began  to  treat  their  small  dependent  as 
a  slave  rather  than  a  comrade,  and  the  garrison  that  was  to  have 
been  a  protection  proved  a  very  grievous  burden.  The  war  between 
France  and  Spain  gave  Monaco  an  opportunity  of  changing  sides 
ao-ain,  and  rushing  into  the  arms  of  its  old  protector  France. 
While  the  Spaniards  had  their  hands  full  in  guarding  their 
new  conquest,  the  Lerins  Islands,  and  the  presence  of  the 
French  on  the  coast  gave  courage  to  the  people  of  Monaco,  the 
Prince  managed,  by  the  feint  of  a  novaine  of  prayer  to  Ste.  Devote 
for  the  success  of  the  Spanish  arms,  to  put  the  garrison  off  then- 
guard,  and  to  introduce  a  body  of  Mentonese  into  the  town._  The 
Spaniards  suddenly  found  themselves  prisoners,  and  were  obliged  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  leave  the  town.  Their  place  was  speedily 
taken  by  a  garrison  of  Frenchmen.  The  alliance  between  France 
and  Monaco  was  ratided  by  the  Treaty  of  Peronne,  in  1641.  By 
this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  the  French  should  maintain  a  body 
of  five  hundred  soldiers  for  the  protection  of  Monaco  ;  but  Monaco, 
US  a  sort  of  symbol  of  independence,  was  to  retain  the  right  of 
levying  dues  on  all  French  as  well  as  other  foreign  vessels  that 
should  come  into  the  port. 

From  this  time  the  Prince  of  Monaco  became  more  and  more 
thoroughly  a  French  noble.     He  was  made  much  of  by  the 
French  Court.    To  signify  that  the  breach  with  Spain  was  final, 
he  had  returned  the  badge  of  the  Golden  Fleece.     Louis,  in 
its  stead,  conferred  on  him  the  Order  of  Michael,  and  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Valentinois.    When  etiquette  ruled  France  under 
the  wig  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  he  fought  out  his  privilege  of 
being  received  at  Court  as  a  prince,  and  not  merely  as  a  French 
duke.    At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  however,  though  his  independence 
as  Prince  of  Monaco  was  recognized,  he  had  to  go  back  to  the  old 
arrangement  of  holding  Mentone  and  Eoquebrune  as  fiefs  from  the 
House  of  Savoy.  In  17 15  Louise  Hippolyte,  the  heiress  of  Monaco, 
married  a  French  noble,  the  Count  of  Torrigny,  of  the  family  of 
Goyon  Matignon.    He  added  the  surname  of  Grimaldi  to  his  own, 
and  was  allowed  to  take  the  title  of  Prince  of  Monaco.  From 
that  time  the  Matignon-Grimaldis  identified  themselves  more  with 
their  Norman  estates  than  with  their  tiny  principality.  They 
tried  to  make  Torrigny  a  Versailles  in  miniature,  and  built 
there  a  chateau  and  laid  out  gardens  which  are  still  the  pride  of 
the  little  town.    They  have  left  a  good  repute  there,  too  ;  for  in 
the  neighbourhood  it  is  still  told  how,  though  the  Prince  was 
seized  as  an  aristocrat  at  the  Revolution,  no  one  from  Torrigny 
would  denounce  him ;  so  he  was  allowed  to  keep  his  head  on  his 
shoulders.     He  lost,  however,  both  his  Norman  lands  and  his 
principality,  which  was  now  looked  on  as   French  property. 
Napoleon  used  the  palace  as  a  hospital ;  sent  there  his  soldiers 
wounded  in  the  Italian  campaign;  and,  when  the  need  for  it  as  a 
hospital  had  passed  away,  it  was  converted  into  an  "  hotel  de 
mendicants,"  or  poor-house.     But  the  Princes  of  Monaco  had 
always  a  happy  knack  of  keeping  in  favour  with  the  powers  that 
be,  and  were  on  excellent  terms  with  the  Bonapartes.    At  the 
Peace  of  1814  the  heir  of  the  Grinialdis  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
old  rights.    In  the  following  spring,  as  he  was  returning  to  his 
principality,  his  carriage  was  stopped  just  after  he  had  passed 
through  Cannes  by  an  Imperialist  oHicer,  who  told  him  that  some 
one  of  consequence  wished  to  speak  to  him.    He  got  out  of 
his  carriage,  and  a  little  way  off  the  road  found  Napoleon,  who 
had  landed  that  very  day  at  the  Golfe  Juan  on  his  return  from 
Elba.    In  case  he  should  soon  spread  tidings  of  what  he  had  seen, 
the  Prince  was  escorted  back  to  Cannes,  and  was  requested  not  to 
continue  bis  journey  till  the  next  day.  By  that  time  Napoleon  was 
safe  out  of  reach,  and  wsis  spurring  over  the  mountains  at  full  speed 
,  for  Grenoble. 

At  the  final  readjustment  of  Europe  that  followed  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  France  and  Monaco  were  placed  in  the  same  re- 
(   lations  as  formerly ;  but  as  Louis  XVIII.  failed  to  enforce  his 
:   protection  by  sending  the  proper  complement  of  troops,  and  as 

■  in  consequence  the  Austrians  occupied  Monaco,  it  was  deemed 
'    advisable  by  the  other  Powers  to  substitute  Sardinian  for  French 

protection.  The  connexion  with  France  therefore  ceased  in  1 817, 
when  Monaco  received  a  Sardinian  garrison.    In  1 848  the  revolu- 

■  lionary  spirit  in  the  air  affected  Mentone  and  Roquebruue.  They 
threw  off  their  allegiance,  and  constituted  themselves  into  an  in- 

'   dependent  Republic  under  the  protection  of  Sardinia.    In  i860, 
}   when  Nice  was  annexed  to  France,  this  garrison  was  also  with- 
drawn,  and  thus  the  Sardinian,  now  Italian,  protection  came  to 

■  an  end,  as  the  French  had  done.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Monaco 
f  has  never  before  been  so  entirely  independent  as  it  is  now,  or 
)  the  Prince  so  entirely  his  own  master  as  he  is  at  present.  Cer- 
I  tainly  not  since  the  time  when  John  Grimaldi,  more  than  four 
J  centuries  ago,  acknowledged  the  overlordship  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
!  for  Roquebrune  and  Mentone.  That  Monaco  has  been  able  to  keep 
|-  her  independence,  while  stronger  States  lost  theirs,  may  be  simply 
]  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  she  was  always  coveted  by  two 
]•  powerful  neighbours,  instead  of  one,  so  that  each  was  always 
I  willing  to  save  her  from  the  clutches  of  the  other, 
I 

j,  == 
I. 


DEMOCRATS  AT  PLAY. 

THE  enemies  of  democracy  (for  even  the  noblest  things  have 
enemies)  are  wont  to  allege  that  democrats  are  spoil-sports, 
spiteful  persons,  given  to  insisting  that  you  shall  be  their  brother 
or  they  will  kill  you — in  short,  emphatically  difficilcs  a  vivre.  The 
reports,  meagre  it  is  true,  which  have  been  published  of  the  annual 
Conference  of  the  Democratic  Federation  on  Wednesday  last 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  ever  do  away  with  this  reproach. '  The 
height  of  diversion  in  this  holiday  season  of  Whitsuntide  may  be 
said  to  have  been  reached  by  the  Democratic  Federation  ;  and,  as 
that  diversion  was  entirely  at  its  own  expense,  and  calculated  to 
give  pleasure  chiefly  to  non-members  of  the  important  body 
which  provided  it,  it  is  impossible  not  to  give  the  providers  credit 
for  considerable  good  feeling.    The  annual  Conference  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Federation  is  believed  to  have  been  attended  by  about  fifty 
federated  democrats,  and  the  accounts  presented  showed  that  the 
Society  had  disposed  of  an  annual  income  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.    There  is  nothing  more  unwise  than  contempt 
of  the  day  of  small  things,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  them- 
selves fifty  democrats,  with  an  annual  revenue  of  five  pounds  per 
head,  might,  as  far  as  history  goes,  assemble  at  what  would  prove 
to  be  a  British  Griitli  in  the  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster.  The 
proceedings,  however,  as  recorded,  show  a  certain  disarray  among 
the  federated  democrats.     In  the  first  place,  the  report  of  the 
meeting  is  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  resignation  from  Mr.  Munro 
Butler-Johnstone,  one  of  the  very  few  persons  connected  with  the 
movement  of  whom  anybody  but  personal  friends  has  ever 
heard.     It  is  true  that  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone  is  not  exactly 
a   person   whom   a  judicious  movement  would   take  for  its 
backer.     With  the   best  intentions   he   is  slightly  ondoyant 
et  dicers,   as   the  Canterbury  Conservatives  know    to  their 
cost.    Still  he  is  somebody,  and  his  resignation  may  have  caused 
some  discomfiture  among  the  democrats.    It  seems  that  it  is  nearly 
as  diflicult  a  thing  to  cease  to  be  a  federated  democrat  as  to  take 
one's  name  off  an  Inn  of  Court.    Mr.  Butler-Johnstone  wished  to 
resign  some  time  ago,  but  the  thing  did  not  let  itself  be  done. 
Mr.  Ilyudman,  in  whom  is  all  democratically  federated  wisdom, 
decided  that  a  man  cannot  cease  to  be  a  federal  democrat  except 
at  a  general  meeting.    Whether,  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone's  resigna- 
tion having  been  accepted,  several  members  will  be  told  off'  to 
deal  with  him  according  to  democratic  precedent,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  delinquent  has  deserved 
the  wrath  of  the  Democratic  Federation.    For  he  has  not  only 
resigned,  but  he  has  also    "  motived "  his   resignation.  Mr. 
Butler-Johnstoue,  it  seems,  likes  certain  points  of  the  demo- 
cratically federated  programme  very  much.  "  Your  manly  foreign 
policy,"  "  your  denunciation  of  the  Caucus,''  "  your  statesman- 
like appreciation  of  the  Irish  difficulty,"  and  "  your  desire  to  see 
the  relations  of  labour  and  capital  altered,"  all  commend  them- 
selves to  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone.    The  worst  of  it  is,  as  must  be 
evident  to  the  most  cursory  reader,  that  no  single  one  of  these 
items  of  the  federative  democratic  programme  necessarily  implies  de- 
mocracy at  all.    When  the  Federation  descends  from  the  general 
to  the  particular  and  enacts  "  middle  axioms,"  Mr.  Butler-John- 
stone, it  seems,  feels  qualms.    If  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  it  is  in  his  opinion  "a  mistake  to  condescend  so 
much  to  particulars."    Alas!  alas!  that  is  what  we  all  feel. 
Blessed  is  the  universal  which  does  not  commit  a  man,  cursed  is 
the  particular  which  does ;  but  then  this  life  is,  as  Mr.  Chucks 
would  say,  "  a  life  of  particulars,"  and  probably  the  only  point  of 
sympathy  between  ourselves  and  the  Democratic  Federation  is  a 
feeling  that  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone  treated  them  rather  unkindly. 
To  belong  to  a  democratic  federation  simply  because  you  like  its 
manly  views  on  foreign  policy  seems,  if  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone  will 
pardon  us  for  saying  so,  slightly  illogical.    For  it  is  not,  unfor- 
tunately, of  the  essence  of  democracy  to  have  manly  views  on 
foreign  policy. 

However,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone  was  far  from 
being  the  only  or  the  main  sport  which  the  Democratic  Federa- 
tion provided  for  its  members  and  the  public.    Although,  as  has 
been  hinted,  the  number  of  persons  present  was  not  very  large, 
the  significance  of  the  individuals  was  very  great.    With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Hyndman  and  Miss  Helen  Taylor,  we  confess  to 
having  never  heard  of  any  of  them  before ;   but  that  is  our 
fault.  It  is  darkly  hinted  that  there  were  ancient  Chartists  present ; 
and,  as  will  be  seen  shortly,  the  sentiments  propounded  were  quite 
those  of  vieux  de  la  vieiUe.    "  Liverpool  "  was  represented  simplici- 
tei;  which,  considering  the  principles  of  Lord  Sandon,  Mr.  Whitley, 
and  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  shows  a  terrible  and  rapid  change  in 
the  constituency  of  that  town.     So  were  "  Nottingham  "'  and 
"  Manchester."    The  other  bodies  who  were  present  by  their  dele- 
gates were  the  Southwark  Land  League,  the  Manhood  Suff'rage 
League  of  London,  the  London  Executive  of  the  Magna  Charta 
Association,  and  a  few  more.   A  federation  of  these  bodies  might 
be  thought  likely  to  give  some  trouble  to  its  President,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  Mr.  Hyndman  mildly  complaining-  that  "  one 
or  two  of  their  branches  had  been  proposing  means  which  were 
not  legal  or  peaceable,  quite   without  the  authority  of  the 
Executive."     The  poor  Executive  in  such  cases  is  always 
scandalized,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  branches  are  corrected. 
Indeed,  the  proceedings  of  the  Federation  disclosed  not  merely 
a  certain  amount  of  opinion  in  favour  of  means  which  were  by 
no  means  legal  or  peaceable,  but  also  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  brotherhood  as  to  the  means  which  might  deserve  those 
pleasing  adjectives.    Mr.  AV.  Morgan  discovered  an  aristocratic 
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plot  in  the  phrase  "  adult"  sulfrage.  This  is  Mr.  Morgan's  argu- 
ment. Adult  sutlrag'e  means  women's  suH'rage,  and  what  manly 
democrat  (we  have  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone's  word  for  it  that  the 
federated  democrats,  though  indiscreetly  particular,  are  manly) 
would  admit  women's  suti'rage  except  in  virtue  of  a  property 
qualiScation  ?  Now  a  property  qualihcation  is  anathema  from 
the  democratic  point  of  view.  Mr.  Morgan,  however,  was  thought 
to  draw  the  point  too  line,  and  he  had  to  withdraw.  Then  came 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  with  a  motion  for  the  addition  of  the 
establishment  of  a  British  Uepublic  to  the  programme.  On  this 
there  was  a  great  debate.  Mr.  Winks  said  that  the  idea 
of  a  British  Uepublic  was  growing  more  and  more  fixed 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Banner  said  the  question  turned 
upon  what  sort  of  a  Republic  it  was  to  be.  According  to 
Mr,  Banner,  the  right  sort  of  Republic  would  be  a  social 
democratic  Republic,  and  none  of  your  Frencli  and  American 
counterfeits,  "  which  had  shown  themselves  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  name."  It  is  with  the  keenest  disappointment  that  all  careful 
students  of  politics  will  note  the  omission  on  Mr.  Banner's  part 
to  define  a  social  democratic  Republic.  We  have  always  longed 
to  know  that  definition  ourselves,  and  have  been  entirely  unable  to 
get  at  it.  Do  you  divide  property  afresh  every  half-hour  in  a 
social  democratic  Republic,  or  how  ?  Is  there  any  law  besides 
lynch  law  in  a  social  democratic  Republic  ?  and,  if  so,  what 
happens  if  the  murderers  make  a  party  and  lynch  the  other  people  ? 
All  these  problems  Mr.  Banner  did  not  solve  ;  and  it  was,  it  must 
be  admitted,  a  great  opportunity  lost.  The  admirable  Mr.  Morgan, 
however,  was  again  to  the  fore.  "  He  was,"  he  said,  "a little  more 
than  a  Republican,''  and  ho  proceeded  to  give  a  much  more  definite 
idea  of  this  plusquam-perfect-Republicauism  than  Mr.  Banner  had 
vouchsafed  of  the  social  democratic  Republic.  Mr.  Morgan,  in  a 
confidential  frame  of  mind,  informed  the  meeting  that  there  was 
"  going  to  be  a  great  upheaval,"  and  that  he  bad  "  prepared  him- 
self for  it."  The  method  of  preparation  is,  it  seems,  to  be 
"  willing  to  take  a  ride  iu  your  hand,  and  shoot  a  man  at  a  certain 
distance."  "  When,"  said  the  gallant  Morgan,  "  they  showed  the 
Government  that  they  could  march  through  the  streets  undeterred 
by  five  or  six  redcoats  they  might  call  themselves  Republicans." 
llere  Miss  Helen  Taylor  interfered.  Miss  Helen  Taylor  was 
"willing  to  belong  to  an  illegal  association  for  that  end,"  and  to 
"  give  the  police  as  much  trouble  as  possible,"  but  deprecated  the 
use  of  rities.  A  majority  of  three  in  the  meeting  also  deprecated 
the  use  of  rifles,  and  preferred,  instead  of  decreeing  a  British 
Republic,  to  add  to  the  article  relating  to  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords  the  words  "  and  all  hereditary  legislators."  This 
pregnant  addition  was  voted.  Then  the  federated  democrats  dis- 
established the  Church  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  went  home 
to  dinner;  and,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Morgan,  doubtless  to  rifle 
practice. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  really  good  entertainments,  much  com- 
ment would  spoil  this  democratic  interlude.  To  do  the  federated 
democrats  justice,  they  are  at  least  honest  men.  They  do  not  call 
themselves  Republicans  one  moment  and  accept  office  as  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  the  next ;  they  do  not  hold  principles  which  lead  to 
anarchy  and  bloodshed,  and  cry  fie  !  fie  !  when  the  connexion  of 
the  principles  and  the  practice  is  pointed  out.  Miss  Helen 
Taylor,  indeed,  sticks  at  rifles,  and  limits  her  promise  of  giving 
trouble  to  the  authorities  to  the  police.  But  Mr.  Morgan  and 
Mr.  Banner  are  much  more  thoroughgoing  than  Miss  Taylor, 
who  is  doubtless  hampered  by  her  se.x  and  by  some  remnants 
of  civilized  and  cultivated  association.  Mr.  Morgan  practises  at 
his  man  at  a  certain  distance  (let  us  hope  a  stulfed  man), 
and  Mr.  Banner  wants  his  social  democratic  Republic — that  is  to 
say,  as  far  as  any  meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  words,  the  Lord 
George  Gordon  riots  and  the  September  massacres  en  2'>erinanence. 
Saner  men  laugh  at  this  kind  of  folly,  and  it  is  hard  not  to  laugh. 
But  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Banner  are  only  terms  in  a  very  simple 
progression,  which  starts  from  those  who  apologize  for  and  dally 
with  Irish  and  other  treason  and  anarchy.  Mr.  Morgan's 
ingenuous  confession  that  the  first  duty  of  the  true  Republican 
should  be  to  show  the  Government  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  it 
contains  the  roor  of  the  whole  matter.  The  opposite  principle  is 
that  the  Government  should  show  that  people  have  got  to  be 
afraid  of  it,  and  that  is  just  the  principle  over  the  enunciation  of 
which  all  our  Radicals  are  tearing  their  hair.  They  are  most 
of  them  not  much  further  advanced  than  Miss  Helen  Taylor. 
To  give  the  police  trouble  is  creditable  (and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  on  this  score  their  Irish  friends  deserve  their 
friendship),  but  rifles  are  not  pretty  things.  Perhaps  they  are 
not ;  but  they  are  what  the  Radical  creed  comes  to.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  average  Radical  does  not  like  his  helot,  the 
federal  democrat ;  but  for  the  general  public  the  federal  demo- 
crat, insignificant  as  he  is  in  one  sense,  is  not  insignificant  in 
another,  but  is  a  very  instructive  as  well  as  a  very  recreative 
spectacle.  He  has  the  credit  of  making  an  end  ;  he  exhibits  with 
a  charming  guilelessness  what  a  good  many  people  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  Democratic  Federation  are  coming  to. 


AUSTRALIAN  AND  ENGLISH  CRICKET. 

THE  controversy  about  the  so-called  "  cricket  scandal "  is  still 
dragging  on  ;  and,  before  speaking  of  the  performance  of  the 
Colonial  team,  we  must  say  a  lew  words  on  this  disagreeable 
subject.    Reports  ware  freely  published  in  this  country  accusing 


two  members  of  Shaw's  Eleven  of  having  been  bribed  not  to  do 
their  best,  and  of  having  vainly  attempted  to  suborn  a  third 
player.  The  offerers  of  the  bribe  were  said  to  be  Australian 
betting-men,  who  had  wagers  on  one  of  the  matches.  Lord 
Harris  has  suggested,  in  a  letter  to  the  papers,  that  all  the 
members  of  Shaw's  Eleven  should  sign  an  affidavit  denying,  if 
they  conscientiously  can,  all  knowledge  of  the  matter.  A  Mr. 
Wake  of  Slieffield  has  written  to  the  Times  asking  questions 
about  a  number  of  singular  events  concerning  which  he  seems  to 
think  he  has  "  reliable  information."  On  the  other  side,  James 
Lillywhite,  secretary  to  Shaw's  team,  denies,  "  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  of  them,  that  anything  detrimental  to  the  honour  of 
them  took  place  in  Australia."  Lillywhite  suggests  that  the  evil 
report  "  must  have  been  circulated  by  the  party  oifering  the  bribe 
in  a  moment  of  chagrin  at  losing  his  money."  This  is  a  very 
curious  hypothesis.  It  implies  that  some  one  in  Australia  offered 
a  bribe  by  way  of  securing  his  bets,  and  that,  when  he  lost  his 
money,  he  published,  "  in  a  moment  of  chagrin,"  the  secret  of  his 
own  infamy.  Till  he  lost  his  money  did  he  believe  that  the  bribe 
was  accepted  ?  We  do  not  wish  to  put  a  strained  interpretation 
on  Lillywhite 's  letter ;  but  no  meaning  can  be  got  out  of  the 
sentence  we  have  quoted  except  that  a  liribe  was  offered.  So  far, 
of  course,  our  men  were  only  insulted  by  the  oft'er;  and  no  one 
alleges  that  the  offer  was  acted  upon,  or  that  any  member  of  the 
English  Eleven  "was  for  one  day  less  noble  than  himself"  when 
it  came  to  batting,  bowling,  and  fielding.  Lastly,  one  of  the 
pla3'ers  accused  by  rumour  has  made  a  statement  to  some  of  the 
Committee  of  the  M.C.C.  to  the  effect  (as  far  as  we  understand 
him)  that  he  is  not  aware  that  any  bribe  was  ever  offered  to  any  of 
the  English  players. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  recent  evidence  on  a  disagreeable  topic, 
to  which  we  do  not  intend  to  return.  Some  remarks  of  ours  on 
the  condition  of  Australian  cricket — remarks  written  before  we 
were  aware  that  the  report  of  the  scandal  had  received  any 
denial — have  caused  an  Australian  correspondent  to  write  us  a 
letter  on  the  aflair.  He  says  that  we  have  entirely  misconceived 
the  nature  of  Australian  cricket.  In  the  first  place,  he  considers 
the  whole  story  of  the  bribe  to  be  utterly  without  foundation. 
Again,  our  correspondent  denies  that  "  bookmakers  are  the  chief 
patrons  of  the  game."  He  alleges  that  the  difference  between 
professionals  and  amateurs  is  just  as  visible  in  the  colony  as  in 
England.  He  avers  that  the  colony  possesses  "  the  class  of  men 
from  whom  the  Hornbys,  the  Harrises  and  the  Webbes  are 
drawn " ;  but  we  believe  none  of  the  gentlemen  he  names  have 
played  in  England.  Once  more.  "  So  far  from  the  game  being 
semi-professional,  one  looks  almost  in  vain  for  the  presence  of 
those  whom  English  amateurs  in  every  county  find  absolutely 
essential  to  their  success."  Thus  the  game  does  not  incur  the 
scandals  common  to  professional  running  and  rowing  in  England. 

We  are  very  glad  to  receive  these  assurances  from  a  correspondent 
of  much  experience.  As  to  the  question  of  bookmakers,  however, 
he  admits  that  "  betting  on  the  game  there  is."  We  trust  that, 
though  "  betting  has  never  led  to  the  buying  of  a  single  match," 
Australian  cricketers  will  do  their  best  to  discourage  the  practice. 
Though  it  has  not  yet  led  to  selling  matches,  it  might  possibly 
lead  in  that  direction  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  remember,  betting-men 
were  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  an  unfortunate  scene  of  con- 
fusion at  one  of  Lord  Harris's  matches.  Indeed  the  conditions 
requisite  for  the  birth  of  the  myth  about  two  members  of  Shaw's 
team  would  scarcely  have  existed  if  betting  had  not  been  to  some 
extent  a  feature  of  Australian  cricket.  Once  more,  in  calling 
Australian  cricket  "  semi-professional,"  we  do  not  mean  that  many 
professionals  play  in  the  country,  but  that  the  habit  of  playing  in 
England  under  managers  influenced  by  "commercial  principles," 
as  our  correspondent  puts  it,  is — to  be  plain — a  professional  form 
of  the  pastime.  We  have  had  some  experience  iu  England  of  the 
amateur-professional,  or  professional-amateur,  and  we  can  assure 
the  Australians  that  he  does  not  add  to  the  amenities  of  the  game. 
They  must  judge  for  themselves  whether  their  amateurs,  when 
once  they  have  become  habituated  to  playing  under  "commercial" 
managers  in  England,  may  not  carry  some  commercial  ideas  of 
amusement  back  to  the  colony.  Our  correspondent  has  a  theory 
that  Australians  might  be  "  invited  "  to  this  country  by  some 
patrons  of  the  game,  and  insured  against  pecuniary  risk.  But 
we  doubt  whether  English  enthusiasm  is  likely  to  take  that  form 
of  generosity. 

Meanwhile  one  thing  is  certain  ;  our  Australian  visitors  are  too 
good  players  to  have  come  out  of  a  bad  school.  Their  performances 
seem  chiefly  admirable  for  their  excellent  pluck.  The  Australians 
are  never  beaten  while  there  is  a  wicket  to  fall.  In  their  first 
match  with  Oxford  nothing  was  proved  beyond  what  becomes 
more  clear  day  by  day — namely,  that  the  University  has  a  very 
strong  batting  .and  a  very  weak  bowling  Eleven.  The  Australian 
bowling  is  excellent,  and  there  is  plenty  of  it;  though  Mr. 
Spofforth,  like  so  many  other  players,  has  found  that  the  divine 
gilt  of  bowling  is  like  the  wind,  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth. 
This  year  he  is  not  successful.  That  Oxford  should  have 
scored  so  well  off"  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  Garrett, 
and  Mr.  Giflen,  says  a  great  deal  for  the  batting  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Leslie,  Mr.  Whiting,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  the  rest.  But  the 
match  proved  that  the  Oxford  slow  bowler  is  not  in  a  fortunate 
mood,  and  the  Eleven  chiefly  relies  on  Mr.  Robinson,  a  left-handed 
fast  bowler.  The  enormous  Australian  scoring  against^  Sussex 
seems  less  remarkable  now,  when  Mr.  Lacey,  an  undergraduate 
not  in  the  Cambridge  Eleven,  scores  157  and  50  not  out  against  the 
Southern  county.     Where  Hampshire  can  get  360  and  137  foi 
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I  tbree  wickets,  the  Australians  nii.i-ht  make  a  thousand  without 

,  <;ausino:  much  surprise.  In  the  match  with  the  Orleans  Club,  the 
Au-itralians  met  foBinen  of  a  more  resolute  sort.  They  seemed 
likely  to  be  defeated  in  one  innings,  when  Mr.  Murdoch  justided 

'  his  preat  reputation  by  playiug  a  second  innings  of  over  one 
hundred  against  the  bowling  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  and  Mr.  Steel. 
When  the  sun  fell,  and  the  ways  were  darkened  on  the  day  before 
the  Derby,  the  Australians  were  forty  runs  ahead  with  a  wicket 
to  fall.  That  wicket  (like  Bates  and  Peate  for  "  Under  Thirty  "  at 
Lords')  might  possibly  have  put  on  a  hundred  runs,  and  the 
Australians  might  have  bowled  as  they  did  in  the  second  innings 
of  Surrey  in  the  match  at  the  Oval.  This  is  mere  guesswork, 
Jiowever,  and  the  most  that  could  be  said  about  the  match  with 
the  Orleans  Club  was  that  it  was  drawn  in  favour  of  the  Club. 

'  The  match  with  Surrey  at  the  Oval  was  played  on  a  wicket  that 
had  been  deluged  by  heavy  rains,  and  then  dried  under  a  strong 
sun.  While  the  wicket  was  still  very  wet  Surrey  made  a  fair 
score,  over  one  hundred  and  seventy.  Next  day,  when  the 
Australians  went  in,  the  wicket  played  very  badly.  In  their  first 
innings,  the  Australians  were  quite  puzzled  by  Barratt's  slow  left- 
handed  bowling.  Their  great  hitter,  Mr.  Massie,  was  too  anxious  to  get 

,  to  work  (an  amiable  fault)  and  was  wonderfully  well  caught  by  Mr. 
Lindsay.  Jones  bowled  (as  he  did  still  more  recently  against  Notting- 
ham) with  very  great  skill  and  perseverance.  Scarcely  any  runs  were 
made  off  him,  and  he  perhaps  pitched  rather  too  short  at  one 
period  of  the  game.  This  was  a  fault  he  reformed  later.  If 
Jones  could  but  acquire  the  accomplishment  of  tielding  well  at 
short  s'ip,  Surrey  would  possess  in  him  the  best  of  rising 
cricketers  after  Peate.    The  Australians  were  some  seventy  runs 

'  behind  in  the  first  innings,  but  the  second  innings  of  Surrey  was 
ludicrous.  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Boyle  are  swift  bowlers  with  high 
deliveries,  but  their  balls  hung  in  a  perplexing  way  on  the  bad 
•wickrt.  To  play  forward  was  to  give  a  catch  to  bowler  or  point, 
to  play  back  was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  short  slip.  Surrey  did 
jiot  succeed  in  making  fifty  runs.  In  the  second  innings  of  the 
Australians,  a  fast  shooter  from  Jones  dismissed  the  dreaded  Mr. 
Mmdoch  lor  nothing.  But  Barratt  tired,  and  gave  long  hops  to 
leg,  while  Mr.  Lucas  did  not  display  on  this  occasion  much 
mastery  of  the  ball.  The  Australians  won  by  six  wickets,  a 
jather  easy  victory,  as  all  their  men  can  make  runs,  and  their 
Eleven  has  no  tail.  But  Surrey  was  by  no  means  disgraced,  and 
this  year  will  probably  maintain  a  very  respectable  place  among 
the  county  Elevens.  Cambridge  seems  to  have  a  speciality  for 
beating  the  Australians.  They  did  so  very  easily  at  Lord's,  in  the 
days  of  Mr.  Steel  and  Mr.  Morton.  But  this  year  Cambridge  had 
few  "  old  blues,"  and,  above  all,  had  lost  Mr.  Steel  and  Mr. 
Bligh.  They  had  been  well  beaten  (as  Oxford  has  just  been) 
■by  an  Eleven  of  Gentlemen  of  England.  Though  they  still  keep 
Mr.  C.  T.  Studd,  who  has  bowled  lor  Gentlemen  against  Players, 
their  bowling  did  not  seem  strong  on  paper,  and  we  should  scarcely 
lave  set  Mr.  llamsay'a  bowling  above  that  of  Mr.  Harrison  at  Oxford. 
But  Mr.  Studd  and  Mr.  Ramsay  did  a  great  feat  when  they  over- 
threw the  Colonists  for  139  runs  in  the  first  innings,  and  that 
though  the  judicious  Bannerman  and  the  ardent  Mr.  Massie  began 
"by  scoring  nearly  a  hundred  runs.  The  Cambridge  wicket-keeper 
ds  clearly  a  very  serviceable  man  ;  he  caught  Mr.  Murdoch  for  one 
Tuu  only,  and  had  other  triumphs.  Oxford  also  is  rather  for- 
tunate, we  imagine,  in  her  wicket-keeper,  notwithstanding  a 
venerable  jest  about  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  who  stoppeth  one  of 
three  '' — a  joke  revived  after  doing  good  service  in  the  distant  days 
•of  "  the  Captain."  In  the  first  innings  of  Cambridge  Mr.  0.  T. 
Studd  played  with  monumental  grandeur  for  118,  while  he  was 
ably  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Studd,  Mr.  Ilenery,  and  Mr.  Bather. 
Friends  of  Oxford  will  see  with  dismay  that  there  is  another 
■Studd  coming  on  at  Eton,  to  prolong  the  vendetta  with  the  sister 
University.  Cambridge,  with  her  Lucases,  Lytteltons,  Studds, 
and  Steels,  is  more  fortunate  in  possessing  cricketing  families  than 
■Oxford.  As  the  Australians  had  some  hundred  and  thirty  runs  to 
make  to  save  a  defeat  by  an  innings,  they  might  have  despaired  of 
success.  But  they  put  pensive  diihdence  aside  ;  nearly  the  whole 
•eleven  scored,  and  almost  three  hundred  runs  were  made  before  Mr. 
Studd  and  Mr.  Ramsay  secured  the  wickets.  Mr.  Ramsay  got 
seven  wickets,  but  three  other  bowlers  employed  cost  fifty-three 
I'uns  and  got  no  wickets.  The  prettiest  of  the  Australian  bats  are 
Mr.  Massie  and  Mr.  Macdonnell,  especially  the  former,  who 
possesses  a  free  and  elegant  style.  Mr.  Murdoch  has  no  particular 
■tsliarm  of  manner,  but  plays  sterling,  honest  cricket.  Mr.  Iloran  is 
almost  rural  in  certain  of  his  stiti',  defensive  strokes  (or  pokes),  and 
Bannerman  is  not  a  pretty  player,  but  both  have  a  sound  defence, 
and  are  very  punctual  when  it  comes  to  cutting  or  hitting  to  leg. 
When  Cambridge  went  in  for  167  to  win,  we  should  say  that  the 
odds  were  rather  on  the  Colonists.  It  was  a  big  score  to  get 
against  such  good  bowling  and  fielding.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
Australian  bowler  was  indisposed,  and  the  others  had  just  scored 
freely.  We  have  -often  observed  that  men  do  not  bowl  their  best 
after  making  many  runs.  But  Cambridge  owed  everything,  after 
all,  to  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Studd  and  his  brother  Mr.  G.  B.  Studd,  who 
showed  a  stern  defence,  kept  it  up  (as  men  rarely  do)  after  lunch, 
and  added  a  hundred  to  the  score  before  a  wicket  fell.  After  this 
all  was  comparatively  plain  sailing,  and  Cambridge  gave  the 
Australians  their  first  defeat  by  six  wickets.  It  looks  as  if  they 
should  beat  Oxford,  unless  Oxford  discovers  a  new  bowler.  But 
both  Universities  are  so  strong  in  batting  that  the  match  might 
almost  last  fox  a  week,  if  the  ground  is  dry  and  the  wickets 
ezcellenU 


The  match  between  "Under  Thirty"  and  "  Over  Thirty  "  at 
Lord's  was  of  the  nature  of  holiday  cricket.  There  was  plenty  of 
hard  hitting,  some  very  loose  tielding,  and  the  ancient  men 
bowled  in  a  rather  superannuated  fashion. 


THE  PRIESTHOOD  AND  THE  LAXD  LEAGUE. 

OUR  readers  are  well  aware  how  openly,  frankly,  and  per- 
sistently Cardinal  MacCabe,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Utiblin,  has  from  first  to  last  denounced  the  Land  Leatrue  and  all 
its  works.  Without  at  all  concealing  his  opinion  that  there  is 
still  much  need  of  reform  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  or  his 
sympathy  with  those  whom  he  considers  to  be  suffering  in- 
justice under  the  existing  system,  he  has  yet  never  missed  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  out  plainly  on  all  suitable  occasions  in 
pastorals,  sermons,  speeches,  and  letters  as  to  tlie  iniquitous  and 
criminal  methods  by  which  the  agitation  for  changes,  whether 
good  or  bad,  is  being  carried  on,  and  impressing  on  his  fiock  those 
lessons  of  dutiful  loyalty  to  their  Queen  and  obedience  to  the  law 
which  it  well  becomes  his  high  position  to  inculcate.  Nor  is  it 
any  secret  that  the  Pope  desired  to  mark,  in  a  public  and  solemn 
manner,  his  approval  of  this  course  of  conduct  in  raising  the 
Archbishop  to  the  highest  honours  of  his  Charcb.  But  the  ad- 
mirable example  thus  set  by  the  most  prominent  member  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  commended  by  the  official 
sanction  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  only  brings  out  into  bolder 
relief  the  very  opposite  line  pursued  by  the  great  majority 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry.  Bi.saops,  priests,  monks- 
even  nuns,  as  will  presently  appear — have  come  forward  again 
and  again,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  not  to  endorse, 
but  to  contradict  and  repudiate,  almost  in  so  many  words, 
the  teaching  of  the  Primate  and  the  Pope.  Their  condemnation 
of  the  worst  outrages  is  faint  and  tardy,  and  always  heavily 
counterweighted  with  copious  cant  about  the  wrongs  which  ex- 
plain, if  they  do  not  excuse — as  Miss  Anna  Paruell  appears  to 
think — the  rough  and  ready  remedies  of  Boycotting  and  murder. 
There  is  a  widespread  and  undisguised  complicity  of  priests  with 
the  Land  League,  though  all  secret  societies — and  notably  the 
Fenians — are  under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  At  Loughiea  the 
other  day  on  the  release  of  Mr.  Parnell  a  Carmelite  monk  and 
prior  preached  to  a  mob  collected  at  midnight,  not  to  proclaim  the 
gospel  of  peace,  but  to  inflame  the  fiercest  passions  of  his  audience 
by  descanting  on  "  the  wrongs  of  the  people."  The  too  famous 
Archbishop  Croke  of  Cashel,  of  whom  our  readers  have  heard 
something  before  now,  openly  patronizes  the  Land  League,  and 
sent  a  letter  to  a  low  Irish  print  called  the  Uuioerse  virtually 
canonizing  before  her  time  one  of  its  keenest  lady  supporters,  who 
was  formerly  known  in  the  world  as  Miss  Cusack,  but  now 
rejoices  in  the  more  imposing  and  sonorous,  if  not  more  ap- 
propriate, designation  of  "  the  Nun  of  Kenmare,"  of  whom  we 
shall  have  a  word  to  say  by  and  by ;  and  when  a  priest,  who 
we  believe  is  a  Scotchman,  ventured  to  remind  this  person 
in  courteous  terms  that  "  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God "  was 
more  befitting  the  convent  than  political  agitation  in  favour  of 
anarch}',  rebellion,  and  communism,  Dr.  Croke  immediately  de- 
nounced him  in  tlie  Universe  as  "  a  snarling  and  sneering  Saxon 
cleric."  This  same  prelate  urgently  demanded  the  release  of  the 
ex-Fenian  convict,  Michael  Davitt,  who  declares  in  defiance  of  the 
law  of  his  Church  that  it  is  no  stigma  to  a  man  to  have  been  a 
Fenian.  On  the  release  of  Mr.  Parnell,  who  is  professedly  a  Pro- 
testant, and  who  ostentatiously  fraternized  at  Paris  with  avowed 
atheists  and  revolutionists,  Dr.  Croke  telegraphed  to  him  his 
congratulation  on  "  the  situation,"  just  two  days  before  it  cul- 
minated in  the  Dublin  assassinations.  And  the  Archbishop  and  hia 
clergy  assembled  in  conference  censured  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  M.P. 
for  Tipperary,  because  he  had  disavowed  the  Land  League.  Dr. 
Nulty,  Bishop  of  Meath,  read  to  his  clergy  in  conference  a  letter 
ii'om  Michael  Davitt  which  was  received  with  loud  applause. 
We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  even  Bishop  Bagshawe  of  Nottingham, 
who  might  be  expected  to  know  better,  seeing  that  he  is  an 
Englishman  and  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Loudon  Oratory,  has 
given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  same  side  in  a  letter  to  the  Nation, 
Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  leading  Irish  prelates  of  a 
former  day,  men  like  Archbishop  Murray — of  whom  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  Cardinal  MacCabe  is  a  worthy  successor — Bishop  Doyle, 
better  known  as  '•  J.  K.  L,"  or  in  later  days  Bishop  Moriarty.  But 
"  we  have  changed  all  that " ;  in  proportion  as  the  English 
Government  has  become  juster  and  more  anxious,  some  will 
think  too  anxious,  to  meet  Irish  demands  half  way,  the  loyalty  of 
these  Hibernian  ecclesiastics  has  been  converted  into  almost  open 
rebellion. 

In  case  any  of  our  readers  should  think  this  language  too 
strong,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  refresh  their  memory  as  to  the 
antecedents  of  this  Michael  Davitt,  the  darling  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  priests,  monks,  and  nuns.  We  take  a  few  carefully 
drawn  statistics  which  appeared  the  other  day  in  the  columns  of 
a  contemporary,  and  which  are  extracted  from  ofKcial  publications, 
and  may  therefore  easily  be  verified  by  any  one  who  cares  to  take 
the  trouble : — 

Michael  Davitt  was  tried,  together  ■with  one  John  Wilson,  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  on  the  istli,  ibtli,  and  i8th  of  July,  1870,  before  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cocliburn.  The  indictment  charged  him  with  "treason-felony  ;  to 
■\vit,  feloniously  conspiring  to  depose  the  Queen  from  her  imperial  dignity 
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and  to  levj-  wnr  against  her."  In  ovdei'  to  understand  the  bearing  of  tlic 
facts  proved  ai^aiiist  him,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  as  far  as  February, 
1867.  At  that  time  the  Fenian  conspiracy  was  at  its  height ;  and  on  the 
iith  of  February  a  number  of  Fenians — according  to  some  estimates  as 
many  as  2,000 — came  to  Chester  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  Chester 
Castle,  seizing  the  arms  kept  there,  and  crossing  over  to  IrcLind  to  use 
them  iu  open  rebellion.  The  scheme  failed,  owing  to  the  Goverunient  re- 
ceiving iui'urmation  of  what  was  intended  ;  and  after  its  failure  a  series  of 
Fenian  meetings  took  place  at  the  house  in  Liverpool  of  a  man  named 
Mullins,  at  which,  among  other  things,  the  rising  of  the  night  of  the  en- 
suing 5th  of  i\Iarch  was  determined  upon  and  planned.  These  meetiuga  arc 
said  to  have  consisted  entirely  of  Fenians,  who  were  present  usually  to  the 
number  of  about  thirtv.  At  three  of  them,  where  the  rising  of  the  5th  of 
March  was  discussed,  Davitt  was  proved  to  have  been  present.  He  also 
consorted  habitually,  from  shortly  before  the  Chester  raid  until  some  little 
time  after  it,  with  some  of  the  Fenian  leaders  iu  Liverpool  who  were  after- 
wards convicted  of  the  5th  of  March  conspiracy.  Whether  he  actually 
took  part  in  the  attempt  on  Chester  Castle  does  not  appear. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1867,  occurred  the  abortive  rising  in  Ii'eland.  In 
dilferent  parts  of  the  country  bands  of  men,  consisting  of  smne  hundreds, 
armed  with  pikes,  rifles,  and  revolvers,  attacked  the  iiuli.  r-lai i ;icks  ;  liring 
volleys  through  the  windows,  breaking  in  tlie  doors,  curving  oil'  the  arms 
and  accoutrements,  and  in  some  cases  setting  the  barracks  on  fire.  These 
details  show  the  kind  of  design  which  Uavitt  was  engaged  in  forwarding 
three  years  before  his  conviction. 

In  September,  i86g,  a  detective,  having  occasion  to  arrest  a  man  named 
Forrester  for  the  unlawful  possession  of  arms  at  Liverpool,  found  him  read- 
ing a  letter  w-hich  he  immediately  tore  up.  The  detective  secured  the 
pieces  of  the  letter  and  had  them  pasted  togetlier,  and  it  was  produced  at 
Davitt's  trial.  It  has  been  very  recently  published  ;  but  its  importance  is 
such  that  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  reproducing  it. 

"  Glasgow,  Wednesday. 
"  Dear  Friend, — I  have  just  returned  from  Dundee,  which  place  I  have 
left  all  right.  Your  letter  of  Monday  I  have  just  read;  I  have  no  doubt 
but  what  the  account  is  correct.  In  reference  to  the  other  affair,  I  hope 
you  won't  take  any  part  in  it  whatever — I  mean  in  the  carrying  of  it  out. 
If  it  is  decided  upon  and  you  receive  Jem's,  and  through  him  Fitz's  con- 
sent, let  it  be  done  by  all  means  ;  but  one  thing  you  must  remember,  and 
that  is,  that  j'ou  are  of  too  much  importance  to  our  family  to  be  spared  even 
at  the  risk  of  allowing  a  rotten  sheep  to  exist  among  the  flock.  You  must 
know  that  if  anything  happened  to  you  the  toil  and  trouble  of  the  last 
twelve  months  will  have  been  almost  in  vain.  Whoever  is  employed,  don't 
let  him  use  the  pen  we  are  and  have  been  selling  ;  get  another  for  the  pur- 
pose— a  common  one.  I  hope  and  trust  that  when  I  return  to  Man  I  may 
not  hear  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  knew  all  about  it  ere  it 
occurred." 

On  this  letter  of  Davitt's  tbo  Lord  Chief  Justice  remarked  that 
"  it  spoke  for  itself,''  and  "  showed  that  there  was  some  dark  and 
villainous  design  against  the  life  of  some  man.''  At  the  beginning 
of  1S70  Davitt,  under  the  sobriquet  of  Jackson,  hired  warehouses 
at  Leeds  and  Birmingham  avowedly  to  store  soda  and  soap  in, 
really  in  order  to  lodge  consignments  of  arms  in  them.  Sixteen 
of  these  consignment.?,  mostly  addressed  in  Davitt's  handwriting  to 
places  in  Ireland,  were  seized  by  the  police  between  March  and 
May,  containing  rifles,  revolvers,  and  cartridges  ;  in  one  box  alone 
were  found  no  fewer  tlian  11,000  No.  12  revolver  cartridges  and 
400  Snider  cartridges.  Davitt  was  conseqtiently  arrested  in 
London  May  14,  1S70,  and  sentenced  on  the  iSth  Jtily  following  to 
lifteen  years'  penal  servitude.  Such  is  the  man  whom  Archbishop 
Croke  and  Bishop  Nulty,  with  their  clergy  regular  and  secular, 
delight  to  honour.  That  this  line  of  policy  attracts  the  .sympathy, 
or  does  not  rather  provoke  the  unmixed  disgust,  of  the  great  body 
of  English  Roman  Catholics,  clerical  and  lay  alike,  we  do  not 
for  a  moment  believe.  Only  the  other  day  it  was  denounced  in  a 
letter  to  the  Thncs  in  terms  of  strong  and  manly  indignation  by 
Mr.  Angus,  who  is  careful  to  snbscribe  himself  a  "  Priest  of  the 
Diocese  of  Westminster."  After  citing  from  the  Times  the  recep- 
tion accorded  by  Archbishops  and  Bishops  to  Michael  Davitt,  the 
writer  proceeds 

This  Michael  Davitt  is  the  founder  of  the  blood-stained  Land  League,  an 
ex-felon,  a  ticket-of-leave  convict,  and  an  ex-Fenian.  He  recentl_v  de- 
clared, in  a  published  letter,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  think  it  no  stigma 
for  a  man  to  have  been  a  Fenian.  Now,  a  Fenian  is,  by  the  laws  of  the 
Koman  Church,  an  ex-communicate  person,  incapable  of  receiving  the 
sacraments,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  people  of  Ireland  tliiuk  it  no 
stigma  for  a  man  to  have  been  a  Fenian.  This  is  the  public  teaching  of 
Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  and  this  is  the  man  held  up  as  a  patriot  before  the 
unfortunate  Irish  people  by  Archbishop  Croke  and  Bishop  Kulty. 

Sir,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  a  citizen,  I  ask  leave  to  protest  in 
the  Times  against  the  actions  of  such  persons,  and  to  say  that  no  words 
can  express  the  sickening  disgust  with  which  English  and  Scotch,  and  I 
hope  some  Irish,  Catholics  view  this  episcopal  and  ecclesiastical  tampering 
with  treason,  this  episcopal  and  ecclesiastical  condoning  of  a  vile  revolu- 
tionary movement,  which  appeals  to  greed  and  covetousness,  the  worst 
passions  of  our  fallen  nature,  and  which  is  stained  with  bloodshed  and  every 
description  of  crime. 

It  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Angus  that  he  should  have  spoken  out  so 
plainly  what  no  doubt  many  of  his  brethren  are  feeling  but  have 
not  dared  or  have  not  cared  to  say.  We  believe  he  has  also  been 
instrumental  in  exposing,  and  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent  silencing, 
the  curious  personage  already  referred  to,  who  is  known  iu 
conventual  phrase  as  a  "  Poor  Clare  " — a  member  i.e.  of  one  of  the 
strictest  orders  of  nuns — but  commonly  calls  herself,  and  is  called 
by  her  numerous  admirers  and  disciples,  "The  Nun  of  Kenmare." 
It  is  apparently  the  ruling  passion  of  this  eccentric  Sister  to  be 
always  en  evidence  ;  in  spite  of  her  vows  of  poverty  and  seclusion, 
she  is  never  happy  unless  she  is  to  the  fore  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  considers  that  her  duty  of  retirement  from  the 
world  is  best  carried  out  by  persistent  and  public  efforts  to  set 
the  world — that  is  the  Irish  world — iu  order  according  to  "  Irish 
ideas."  She  has  written,  we  understand,  some  devout  books  of 
the  goody-goody  type,  and  some  histories  of  Ireland  of  a  type 
more  Irish  than  historical ;  but  of  late  her  pursuits  have  bad 
a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  political  exigencies  of  the  hour. 


She  sent  telegrams  to  Mr.  Parnell  in  prison  as  well  as  to  his 
mother,  and  worlted  monograms  with  her  own  fair  hands  for  an 
eider-down  coverlet  for  his  prison  bed.  She  has  been  writing 
constant  letters  to  such  Iloman  Catholic  organs,  Irish  or  English, 
as  would  consent  to  insert  them.  Those  papers  published  iu 
England  have,  however,  with  one  miserable  exception,  declined 
to  insert  any  more  since  she  addressed  an  epistle,  rather 
oddly  entitled  "  A  Defence  of  the  Mother  of  God,"  to  Mr. 
Forster,  whom  she  chose  to  hold  responsible  for  tlie  insult,  to 
inform  him  that  some  anonymous  assailant  had  written  to  apiily  to 
her  epithets  which  respect  for  our  readers  compels  us  to  suppri  ss, 
though  no  such  scruple  restrained  the  pen  of  the  irrepressible 
Nun  herself.  A  priest  not  unnaturally  observed  on  this  that  "  the 
whole  thing  was  indelicate  and  indecorous  to  the  last  degree," 
while  a  layman,  the  head  of  an  old  Roman  Catholic  family  in 
Yorkshire,  wrote,  as  we  learn  from  the  Weeklij  Hrz/isfer,  to 
express  his  amazement  that  "  a  Nun  should  print  that  letter," 
and  to  add  that  "  he  must  carefully  glance  at  the  Catholic 
paper  where  it  appeared,  before  allowing  it  to  circulate  among 
members  of  his  household,"  and  a  Roman  Catholic  baronet 
denounced  "  that  pernicious  woman  known  as  the  Nun  of  Kildare." 
The  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  took  the  initiative  in  exposing 
these  marvellous  escapades  was  met  at  once  by  the  hackneyed 
comment  that  nobod}'  except  her  own  superior  had  a  right  to- 
reprove  a  nun,  to  which  he  very  reasonably  replied  that  when  a 
nun  becomes  a  public  letter-writer  she  becomes  public  property, 
and  the  same  holds  good  of  course  equally  of  ecclesiastics  of  what- 
ever grade.  The  bishop  cannot  take  refuge  under  his  mitre  nor  the 
priest  entrench  himself  in  his  pulpit,  if  he  chooses  to  descend  into 
the  political  arena  and  tight  for  what  he  may  be  pleased  to  call  the 
interests  of  his  down-trodden  country  with  a  pen  dipped  in  vitriol  and 
wielded  in  praise  or  exculpation  of  ruffians  who  use  weapons  dipped 
in  blood.  We  certainly  cannot  wonder  that  the  priest  who  has 
made  it  his  business  to  expose  the  tactics  of  this  conventual 
mouthpiece  of  the  shrieking  sisterhood  should  avow  his  regret  that 
"  a  people  who  pride  themselves  on  being  the  most  Catholic 
nation  in  Europe  should  have  caused  their  country  to  be  un- 
happily notorious  for  cowardly  murders,  disgraceful  outrages 
on  man  and  beast,  robbery,  anarchy,  and  sedition,"  and  still 
more  that  "  they  have  been  encouraged  in  these  wicked  ac  ts 
by  those  who,  from  their  position,  ought  to  know  better, 
and  who  are  directly  responsible  for  the  state  of  misery  into 
which  Ireland  has  been  plunged."  These  words,  addressed  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  priesthood  of  Ireland,  are 
not  ours ;  they  will  perhaps  come  with  the  more  force  from 
one  who,  though  not  an  Irishman,  is  himself  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  But  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  those  who 
have  almost  contumeliously  flouted  or  ignored  the  emphatic 
and  unmistakable  admonitions  of  the  supreme  head  of  their 
Church,  when  he  urges  on  them  the  elementary  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  their  brethren  iu  faith  who  are 
of  "  Saxon,"  not  Celtic,  blood. 


THE  PARIS  SALOX. 

WE  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  years  Salon  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  exhibitions  that  we  have  seen  at  the 
Palais  de  I'Industrie.  It  is  unavoidable  that  where  so  many  works 
are  accepted  there  should  be  a  certain  proportion  of  indiflerent  or  bad 
productions ;  but  this  year  the  proportion  seems  to  us  to  be  smaller 
than  usual.  We  are  mercifully  spared  the  number  of  huge  can- 
vases covered  by  feebly  pretentious  compositions  that  afflicted  us 
last  year.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  great  offenders  in  this 
respect,  the  worst  being  the  painter  of  a  horrible  nightmare  called 
"  Marat."  Owing  to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  composition,  this 
strange  production  might  be  more  fittingly  entitled  "  Marat's 
despair  on  seeing  his  hands  flying  out  at  the  window."  M. 
Jaeqtiet,  who  has  apparently  given  up  his  project  of  crushing  the 
younger  Dumas  by  executing  a  scathing  allegory  of  their  mutual 
relations  on  a  large  scale,  sends  a  "  France  glorieuse,"  which  is  as 
big  and  as  bad  as  pictures  of  such  subjects  generally  are.  M. 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  is  seen  at  his  best.  His  mural  painting  for 
the  Museum  of  Amiens,  "  Jeunes  Picards  s'exer^^-ant  a  la  lance," 
is  a  triumph  of  monumental  art,  admirable  in  the  grouping  and. 
severe  treatment  of  the  figures  and  in  the  wonderftd  impression, 
of  vast  space  conveyed  by  the  landscape.  Besides  this,  he 
exhibits  a  decorative  picture,  "  Doux  Pays,"  painted  in  exchange 
for  his  own  portrait  by  M.  Bonuat.  It  would  be  hard  to- 
say  which  of  the  two  painters  has  made  the  best  bargain. 
This  is  perhaps  the  finest  picture  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
has  yet  painted.  It  is  an  evening  scene  by  the  sea,  with 
figures  of  women  and  children  at  play,  full  of  the  tenderness 
of  approaching  night,  and  most  truly  poetic  in  conception 
and  treatment.  M.  Bonnat's  portrait  is  also  a  very  remarkable . 
work,  and  is  one  of  his  most  powerful  productions.  A  certain 
crudity  of  colour,  which  is  present  iu  it,  will  doubtless  disappear 
with  time,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  find  anything  to  criticize 
in  its  admirable  execution.  We  have  only  one  exception  to  make 
to  it ;  we  cannot  understand  why  he  should  have  chosen  to  repre- 
sent his  brother  artist  standing  at  a  table  with  a  water-bottle  and 
glass  beside  him  as  if  he  were  a  lecturer.  In  "  Les  derniers 
moments  de  Maxiiuilien,  Empereur  de  Mexique,"  M.  Laurens  has 
not  risen  to  the  height  of  his  subject.  In  spite  of  a  certain  inipres- 
siveness,  the  picture  is  hard  and  false  in  effect,  AU  the  personages 
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appear  to  he  clad  ia  sheet-iron,  and  the  liead  of  Maximilian  is 
more  suggestive  of  a  plaster  cast  than  of  flesh  and  blood.  This  is 
a  defect  that  can  hardly  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  M.  Bougereau, 
■who  has  sent,  as  usual,  a  figure  of  what  might  be  a  woman  if 
there  were  any  appearance  of  life  about  it.  His  work  this  year  is 
as  tame,  and  in  a  certain  way  correct,  as  ever,  and,  if  possible,  a 
trifle  smoother  and  shinier  than  in  former  years.  His  picture  of 
*'  Le  Crepuscule  "  is  a  wonderful  example  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  urbane  treatment  of  the  nude.  M.  Israels  sends  a  very  re- 
markable example  of  his  art  which  he  calls  "  Dialogue  sileucieux  " — 
a  broken-down  old  man  sitting  with  his  dog  in  a  bare  room 
in  the  twilight.  This  is  a  most  pathetic  composition,  of  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  description  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  picture.  It  is  most  impressive  in  its  melancholy, 
and  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the  picture  he  exhibited  last  year. 
We  regret  to  see  a  distinct  falling  ofi'  in  M.  Bastien-Lepage,  in 
spite  of  the  many  good  qualities  to  be  found  in  his  "  Pere  Jacques," 
an  old  woodman  who  carries  his  bundle  of  sticks  while  his  little 
daughter  picks  flowers  ;  it  cannot  be  pronounced  a  success.  The 
powerful  rendering  of  the  old  man's  head  does  not  compensate  for 
the  absolute  flatness  of  effect  of  the  background,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  child's  head  is  wanting  in  truth  of  general  efl'ect,  and  mean 
in  style.  Very  different  from  this  is  M.  Lhermitte's  "  Paye  des 
Moissonneurs,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  pictures  in 
the  Salon.  The  harvesters  are  receiving  their  wages  in  an  old 
farmyard ;  the  figure  of  an  old  man  with  a  scythe  in  the  fore- 
ground is  most  powerful,  and  the  picture  is  stronger  in  colour  and 
in  every  way  better  than  anything  M.  Lhermitte  has  yet  at- 
tempted. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  this  year's  Salon  is 
the  great  advance  made  by  English  exhibitors  ;  some  of  their 
pictures  are  certainly  among  the  most  remarkable  on  the  walls. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  who  made  a  marked  success  last  year,  has  sent 
two  very  interesting  pictures — "  La  Paysanno  et  les  Oies,"  and 
■"  Le  Lavou'  de  Gres."  The  first  of  these  is  an  exquisitely 
peaceful  scene  in  an  enclosure ;  a  peasant  girl  is  looking  on 
pensively  at  two  geese  who  are  whispering  loving  secrets  to 
each  other.  Mr.  Hawkins  has  succeeded  in  making  us  feel  the 
poetic  mystery  that  belongs  to  all  natural  scenes,  only  waiting  for 
a  competent  hand  to  make  it  evident  even  to  unobservant  people. 
The  refined  treatment  of  the  grass  and  tall  sedges,  and  the  delicate 
truthfulness  of  the  sky,  seem  to  us  to  verge  upon  absolute  per- 
fection. The  second  picture  is  a  charmingly  bright  outdoor  study, 
and  is  a  very  good  instance  of  the  brilliancy  of  effect  that  can  be 
obtained  with  a  simple  scheme  of  colour.  Mr.  Hawkins  is, 
perhaps,  not  endowed  with  the  temperament  of  a  colourist ;  but  his 
subtle  feeling  for  tone,  and  his  admirable  draughtsmanship,  make 
up  largely  for  his  absence  of  power  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Stott 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  colourist  of  a  very  high  order,  who  has 
the  power  of  blending  apparently  contradictory  masses  of  colour 
into  n,  harmonious  whole.  His  picture  of  "  La  Baignade,"  some 
boys  bathing  out  of  a  boat,  is  full  of  the  heat  and  luxuriousness  of 
summer.  We  might  take  exception  to  the  somewhat  flimsy  ap- 
pearance of  the  boat,  and  we  prefer  "  Le  Passeiir,"  in  which  two 
children  are  waiting  for  the  ferryman  to  take  them  across  the 
river,  a  picture  in  which  the  tender  gradations  of  evening  light  are 
dealt  with  in  a  masterly  way.  Mr.  Harry  Thompson  sends  "  Un 
Chemin  creux,''  a  landscape  of  much  grandeur  and  severity 
in  its  simple  and  imposing  lines,  with  some  sheep  coming 
down  a  narrow  path  in  the  foreground.  We  have  found  no 
letter  landscape  than  this  in  the  Salon;  no  picture,  indeed,  of 
any  kind  more  imposing  in  its  unobtrusive  austerity.  M.  Gervex, 
formerly  known  as  a  rather  tricky  painter  of  catching  subjects, 
has  come  forward  in  an  unexpected  light.  His  picture  of  the 
"  Bassins  de  la  Villette  ''  is  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  AVe  have 
aiever  seen  a  more  striking  or  more  artistic  interpretation  of  the 
scenes  of  labouring  life  in  a  great  city.  We  have  nothing  but 
praise  to  bestow  upon  him.  It  is  a  great  treat  to  see  a  subject 
that  might  easily  have  become  vulgar  ia  ordinary  hands  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  an  historical  picture.  There  are  hardly  any  works 
of  more  sterling  merit  to  lae  found  this  year  than  the  "  Bene- 
diction des  jeunes  epoux  avant  le  mariage — coutume  de  Franche- 
€omt6,''  by  M.  Dagnan  Bouveret.  The  day  is  over,  and  most  of 
the  guests  invited  to  the  feast  have  departed.  Only  the  girls  who 
are  to  be  bridesmaids  on  the  morrow  and  a  few  old  friends 
remain.  The  room  is  enveloped  in  the  warm  misty  light  one  so 
often  sees  at  the  end  of  a  very  hot  day.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom kneel  reverently  before  the  old  peasant  fither,  who  blesses 
them  with  awe  and  love  in  his  face.  His  figure  is  full  of  homely 
dignity,  raised  to  grandeur  by  the  consciousness  of  the  ceremony 
lie  performs.  We  wish  that  either  M.  Carolus  Duran  could  have 
"been  inspu-ed  by  the  same  earnest  sentiment  that  has  guided 
M.  Dagnan  Bouveret,  or  that  he  had  not  thought  tit  to  paint 
the  "  Mise  au  tombeau,"  a  work  that  is  clever  in  composition, 
and  full  of  vulgarity  of  feeling  and  faulty  execution.  Amongst 
religious  subjects  we  remark  a  pretentious  effort  of  M.  Gabriel 
Ferrier's  "  Salut  roi  des  Juifs,"  which  is  as  edifying  au  example 
of  Parisian  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  as  one  may  wish  to  see. 

Turning  to  the  portraits,  we  find  that  M.  Gabriel  Ferrier  has 
a  very  fairly  good  portrait  of  a  lady ;  but  this  year,  as  last,  his 
attempt  to  imitate  M.  Bonnat's  unrivalled  dexterity  in  the  render- 
ing of  texture  is  too  apparent.  M.  Paul  Dubo'is,  whose  work 
both  in  sculpture  and  painting  is  always  imbued  with  true 
nobility  of  style,  sends  a  fine"  full-length  portrait  of  a  lady, 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  in  every  respect  admirable.  M.  Carolus 
Duran  also  sends  a  full-length  portrait  which  is  perhaps  more 


utterly  vulgar  than  any  other  work  exhibited.  M.  Fantin  Latour's 
portraits  are  both  interesting,  but  somewhat  lacking  in  the  charm 
which  his  pictures  usually  possess.  One  of  the  most  striking  pic- 
tures of  the  year  is  "  El  Jaleo,  danse  espagnole,"  by  Mr,  Sargent, 
which  is  especially  noteworthy  for  the  dexterous  treatment  of  the 
figure  of  the  dancing  woman  and  of  the  play  of  the  gaslight  upon 
the  whirling  folds  of  her  dress.  The  guitar-players  seated  in  a 
row  against  the  grey  wall  that  forms  the  background  are  indi- 
cated with  a  sure  hand;  but  we  cannot  help  reproaching  Mr. 
Sargent  with  a  tendency  to  trickiness.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  ho  has  shown  ability  in  dealing  with  a  very  difficult 
subject.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  M.  Dubufe's  "  Musiquo 
sacree  et  musique  profane ;  diptyque,"  about  which  a  chorus 
of  noisy  admiration  has  been  raised,  is  that  it  is  a  nice  largo 
picture  carefully  drawn  and  tolerably  good  in  colour,  but  devoid 
of  any  significance  whatever.  "  Un  bar  aux  Folies-Bergeres," 
by  M.  Manet,  may  not  please  everybody  who  sees  it,  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  it  gives  evidence  of  power  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  Perhaps  the  most  valid  objection  that  can  be  made 
to  it  is  that  a  Japanese  artist  could  probably  hit  the  effect  aimed 
at  with  greater  exactitude.  Mr.  Whistler  is  very  well  represented 
by  a  portrait  of  a  lady  unaccountably  described  in  the  Catalogue 
as  "  Portrait  de  M.  Harry  Men,"  but  the  black  background  inter- 
feres with  the  delicate  modelling  of  the  figure  in  au  unfortunate 
way.  We  are  getting  heartily  tired  of  M.  Henuer's  studies  of  the 
nude,  which  are  far  from  being  irreproachable  in  execution,  and 
to  which  he  apparently  applies  any  title  that  happens  to  occur  to 
him  after  his  work  is  finished.  "  Bara "  might  be  called 
"  Ishmael,"  or  anything  else,  with  equal  propriety.  It  is  merely  a 
commonplace  piece  of  studio  work  with  a  drum  placed  in  the 
background  as  au  excuse  for  the  title.  There  are  two  pictures  to 
be  found  on  the  walls  of  the  Salon  this  year  which  would  alone 
make  the  fortune  of  any  exhibition.  We  refer  to  M.  Jules 
Breton's  "  Le  soir  dans  les  hameaux  du  Finistere,"  and  M. 
Besnard's  "  L'abondance  encourage  le  travail."  M.  Jules  Breton's 
picture  is  inspired  with  what  we  must  for  want  of  a  better  ex- 
pression term  poetic  realism.  We  have  in  it  all  the  depth  and 
earnestness  of  peasant  life  and  its  surroundings,  all  the  pathos 
tempered  with  calm  strength  of  the  evening  light.  It  is  a  picture 
which  we  feel  could  only  have  been  painted  by  a  man  endowed 
with  true  nobility  of  soul.  M.  Besnard's  work  cannot  fail  to  make 
a  profound  impression  on  any  one  who  has  a  spark  of  imagination. 
It  is  to  our  mind  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  interesting  work 
exhibited.  In  the  foreground  of  a  vast  landscape  of  ploughed  fields 
the  figure  of  Abundance  stands  clad  in  red,  holding  her  horn.  On 
the  one  side  an  ox  advances  drawing  a  plough,  on  the  other 
stands  a  group  of  mother  and  child.  There  is  au  exquisite  touch 
of  genius  in  the  position  of  tlie  child,  who  opens  her  arms  in  all 
simplicity,  neither  dismayed  nor  wondering,  to  accept  the  gifts 
that  Abundance  showers  on  the  earth.  The  crescent  moon  looks 
down  through  the  clear  yellow  light  that  comes  when  the  sun  has 
gone.  No  words  can  convey  the  feeling  of  peace  and  of  mystery 
that  this  noble  work  conveys  to  us.  The  Salon  would  not  be 
comnlete  unless  there  were  some  horror  to  be  seen  perpetrated  by 
M.  Gustave  Dore.  We  cannot  imagine  anything  more  odious 
than  the  landscapes — one  in  Scotland,  the  other  in  Switzerland — 
that  the  jury  have  hung  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity.  We  con- 
clude by  drawing  attention  to  "  lleverie,"  by  M.  O'Meara,  a 
delicately  imaginative  picture,  very  refined  in  execution,  and 
full  of  future  promise. 


THE  SIIOFER. 

THERE  are  few  things  which  strike  the  Oriental  travcllor 
more  forcibly,  and  indeed  more  disagreeably,  than  the  music 
of  the  Arabs.  Like  ourselves,  they  are  not  all  musical,  but  in  some 
places  the  sound  of  singing  gees  on  without  ceasing.  In  England 
in  the  same  way  we  may  traverse  all  the  south-western  counties 
without  hearing  a  song ;  while  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  even 
factory  work  is  carried  on  to  the  sound  of  music.  Ia  the  East, 
however,  it  takes  many  months  before  the  European  can  accustom 
his  ear  to  the  gamut  in  use.  At  first  he  can  detect  no  melody 
whatever.  As  the  wild  strains  become  associated  with  pleasant 
experiences  of  travel,  he  may  get  even  to  like  them.  They  belong- 
to  the  climate  and  country.  Many  a  stony  valley  in  Syria  has 
been  enlivened  with  the  long-drawn  cadence.  Many  a  weary  day 
on  the  Nile  has  been  cheered  by  the  strange  monotonous  chorus 
of  the  sailors.  Yet  even  the  best  can  hardly  be  called  sweet ;  .and 
when  we  have  heard  it  we  no  longer  wonder  that  Moses  .and  Joshua 
thought  the  Israelites  singing  before  the  golden  calf  were  engaged 
in  a  battle.  At  a  little  distance  the  noise  of  the  singers, 
even  at  a  funeral,  has  a  most  defiant  sound,  especially  as  the 
modern  Mahometan  chants  forth  his  profession  of  faith,  the 
creed  to  which  the  Saracens  marched  to  battle.  There  is  some- 
thing martial  in  it,  even  though,  as  Moses  said,  it  is  not  "  the 
voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery,  neither  is  it  the  voice  of 
them  that  cry  for  being  overcome."  The  music  of  the  Oriental 
admits  of  nothing  ^;irtny.  It  is  bellowed  forth  in  the  full  strength 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  louder  it  is  the  more  it  is  admired.  In  this 
passage,  however,  there  is  a  reference  to  something  even  moro 
powerful  than  the  voice,  and  some  italics  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse  indicate  a  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  translators,  "The  noise 
of  iheiii  tJiat  sing  I  hear."  There  is  probably  a  reference  to  tho 
sound  of  the  horn.    A  similar  doubt  exists  as  to  anot'aer  well- 
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known  passage.  In  the  Psalma  we  read,  "out  of  the  ivory  palaces 
toherchy  they  have  made  thee  glad."  The  word  translated 
"  whereby  "  refers  to  a  stringed  instrument,  and  will  no  doubt 
have  been  duly  attended  to  by  the  revisers  at  present  sitting. 
The  shofer,  which  is  on  the  other  hand  a  wind  instrument, 
is  employed  in  certain  synagogues  to  this  day ;  but  a  cow's 
horn  rather  than  a  ram's  is  used,  according  to  Mr.  Engel's  cut. 
Yet  a  ram's  horn  is  spoken  of  by  many  Jewish  ritualist 
■writers  as  a  memorial  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  The  subject 
of  Hebrew  music  is  full  of  obscurity,  as  may  be  seen  in  a 
moment  by  comparing  the  statements  in  any  two  Bible  dictiona- 
ries, or  by  tracing  the  derivation  of  the  few  names  of  instruments 
of  which  we  know  anything.  Every  student  of  Egyptology,  for 
instance,  is  familiar  with  the  word  "  nefer."  It  enters  into  almost 
every  inscription.  It  is  as  common  in  the  Pyramid  period  as  in 
the  Ptolemaic,  and  admits  of  as  many  interpretations  as  our 
own  word  "  bo.x."  In  short,  the  guitar  which  is  re- 
presented in  hieroglyphics  as  standing  for  the  word  was 
one  of  the  most  familiar  objects  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Egyptians 
thousands  of  years  before  Moses.  It  was,  moreover,  a  lavourite 
object;  "  nefer"  as  an  adjective  meant  good,  beautiful,  gracious, 
in  fact  everything  pleasant ;  and  as  a  substantive,  with  the 
addition  of  the  feminine  article,  denoted  a  young  and  lovely 
girl.  In  the  later  time  it  was  applied  even  to  young  horses,  as 
among  the  most  graceful  of  animals.  That  the  word,  in  its 
primary  meaning  of  a  musical  instrument,  should  have  found  its 
way  into  Hebrew  was  only  to  be  expected.  The  instrument  of 
ten  strings  "  so  often  named  by  the  Psalmist  is  the  "  nebel,"  in 
which  a  very  little  philology  will  enable  the  student  to  recognize 
a  transliteration  of  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  guitar. 

That  the  shofer  may  turn  out  to  have  an  Egyptian  name  is 
more  than  probable ;  but  it  will  be  time  enough,  perhaps,  to  in- 
vestigate the  history  of  the  word  when  we  have  ascertained  its 
meaning.  A  learned  Italian,  Signor  Console,  lately  read  a  paper 
about  it  beforetheMusical  Academy  at  Florence,  in  which  he  inquired 
into  its  use,  and  particularly  referred  to  the  sacred  character  of  its 
Bound.  It  was  blown  in  the  Temple  to  announce  the  dawn  of  the 
first  day  of  the  year.  Signor  Cousolo  seems  clearly  of  opinion  that  it 
was  a  ram's  horn,  and  has  even  suggested  the  possibility  of  its 
use  in  modern  orchestral  music.  Some  of  the  commentators 
eeem,  however,  to  doubt  whether  the  shofer,  or,  as  Signer 
Console  writes  it,  sciofar,  was  a  lam's  horn,  and  not  that  of  an 
ox;  and  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  the  horns  at  whose 
"  dread  blast "  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  were  not  necessarily  those 
of  rams.  The  Hebrew  original  says  not  a  word  of  the  kind  of 
horn.  The  production  of  a  mighty  noise  was  the  object  aimed  at, 
and  probably  the  horns  of  oxen  would  best  attain  this  end.  A 
traveller  who  was  on  the  Nile  some  si-x  or  seven  winters  ago 
reports  without  enthusiasm  on  the  shofer.  His  dahabieh  was 
moored  close  to  the  Temple  of  Karnak  one  night  when  the  moon 
was  full.  She  rose  without  a  cloud,  and  shone  through  the  long 
aisles  of  massive  pillars  with  a  ruddy  light.  Suddenly  symptoms 
of  an  eclipse  showed  on  her  broad  face ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
commotion  was  heard  in  the  little  villages  all  round  on  the  site  of 
Thebes.  Soon  the  dark  aisles  were  filled  with  a  crowd  of  half- 
naked  natives  bearing  torches,  who  danced  a  wild  dance  to  their 
darabookas,  and  blew  loud  strains  on  horns.  The  procession,  the 
wild  gestures,  the  dance,  but,  above  all,  the  horn-blowing,  were 
relics,  no  doubt,  of  some  ceremonial  which  has  survived  Christi- 
anity at  Thebes,  and  is  not  yet  forgotten  after  twelve  hundred 
years  of  Islam.  The  noise  is  described  as  simply  deafening  ;  but 
even  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  valued  noise ;  and  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Lucian  we  read  of  Ilarmonides,  who  blew  with  such 
violence  into  the  instrument  on  which  he  was  performing  a  solo 
fit  the  Olympic  games  that  he  fell  down  dead  ;  and  Ilerodorus  of 
Magara  is  held  up  to  admiration  as  a  trumpeter  the  sound  of 
whose  instrument  stunned  his  hearers.  Signor  Consolo  tells  us 
nothing  in  the  paper  referred  to  as  to  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  hearing  the  shofer.  Perhaps  his  investigations  and  experi- 
ments may  result  in  its  adoption  by  musicians,  and  at  the  next 
Handel  Festival  we  may  possibly  hear  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  or 
the  Hailstone  Chorus  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  the  Hebrew 
jubilee  horn.  Signor  Consolo  quotes  Basevi  as  asserting  that 
the  most  sacred  instrument  among  the  Jews,  the  one  constantly 
heard  in  the  Temple,  was  the  ram's  horn,  and  that  three  ditlierent 
kinds  of  sounds  could  be  produced  from  it,  denoted  by 
three  diiferent  letters  of  the  alphabet — one  signifying  a  soft  sound, 
one  a  prolonged  trill,  and  one  a  "  specie  di  appoggiatura  lameute- 
vole."  Signor  Console's  shofer  may  possibly  prove  an  addition  to 
the  instrumental  resources  of  the  composer  even  for  oratorios.  The 
Spanish  Jews  sound  a  horn  during  their  services,  in  commemora- 
tion, it  is  said,  of  the  capture  and  sacrifice  of  the  ram  by  Abraham 
on  Mount  Moriah ;  and  Signor  Consolo  gives  the  form  of  prayer 
used  in  the  synagogue  on  these  occasions. 

At  the  close  of  his  paper  he  presented  a  shofer  to  the  Academy, 
and  the  reporter  of  the  musical  journal  in  which  his  paper  is 
printed  tells  us  something  of  the  performance  on  the  instrument, 
though  he  gives  us  very  little  information  as  to  how  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  learned  musicians  present.  Signor  Consolo  had 
introduced  it  already  in  a  "  Fantasia  Orieutale  "  performed  at  a 
concert  of  the  Florentine  Orchestral  Society.  On  this  occasion  he 
exhibited  two  horns,  one  of  them  tuned  in  F  and  one  in  G  ;  but 
the  second,  owing  to  some  delect  in  its  manufacture,  was  a  failure. 
Of  the  first,  we  are  told  by  the  reporter  of  the  Bocchciini  , 
that  the  sound  was  "  very  characteristic  and  adapted  to  sacred  I 
compositions,"  and  he  adds  that  Signor  Consolo  succeeded  in  | 


performing  on  it  with  a  perfect  intonation.  At  the  concert,  too, 
the  ram's  horn  seems  to  have  been  very  well  received ;  and  the 
"  Fantasia  "  has  been  published  with  not  only  the  part  of  the 
shofer,  but  also  that  of  another  new-old  instrument,  the  "  dara- 
booka,"  so  familiar  in  the  East.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  the 
eff  ect  of  Signor  Console's  importations  in  concerted  music ;  but  a'long, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  a  painful,  experience  of  the  darabooka  does  not 
encourage  us  to  expect  great  things  from  it,  unless  it  is  very  con- 
siderably altered  from  the  instrument  with  which  the  streets  of 
Damascus  and  Cairo  so  constantly  resound.  It  is  described  by 
Lane,  Wilkinson,  and  other  writers,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
figured.  The  construction,  as  it  is  in  the  East,  is  of  the  simplest 
character.  A  jar  with  the  bottom  knocked  out,  and  supplied  with 
a  piece  of  sheepskin  stretched  tight,  is  held  under  the  arm,  and 
tapped  with  the  fingers.  To  this  sound  songs  are  sung  and  dances 
are  performed,  and  its  monotonous  note  is  heard  everywhere — in  the 
streets  and  the  houses  and  the  boats.  It  is  certainly  not  noisy, 
and  in  this  respect  compares  favourably  with  the  shofer ;  but 
it  is,  as  used  by  Orientals  at  least,  about  as  musical  as 
castanets.  No  doubt  much  might  be  done  to  improve  it.  A 
more  resonant  kind  of  pottery  than  the  ordinary  half-burnt  jar 
might  be  used.  The  skin  might  be  so  stretched  as  to  admit 
of  tuning;  and  the  sound  might  be  improved  if  the  neck  of 
the  jar  rested  on  some  object  more  resonant  than  the  per- 
former's arm.  An  instrument  in  such  universal  favour  in  the 
East  was  probably  known  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  but  the 
Arab  name,  which  is  clearly  onomatopoeic,  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  any  hieroglyphic  or  Hebrew  word.  The  list 
of  musical  instruments  given  in  the  book  of  Daniel  will 
admit  of  considerable  alteration  by  the  revisers,  and  the  dara- 
booka may  be  found  to  be  among  the  number.  The  word 
translated  "  flute,"  for  example,  is  something  very  like  "  mush- 
rookitha  "  in  the  original,  and  the  word  has  a  certain  resemhlance 
to  darabooka,  and  would  equally  well  describe  the  sound  of  tho 
instrument  in  question.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  helieve  that 
Nebuchadnezzar's  band  did  not  comprise  these  ubiquitous  drums, 
though  it  would  seem  that  in  ancient  Egypt  they  were  looked 
upon  as  vulgar,  and  are  rarely  found  depicted  in  the  tombs  at 
Thebes.  Their  hieroglyphic  name  has  not  been  noticed.  We  had 
in  mediaeval  England  a  representative  of  the  darabooka  in  the 
"  accoustic  pottery "  sometimes  found  under  the  choir  stalls  of 
churches  or  built  into  the  walls  to  increase  their  resonance ;  but 
Signor  Consolo,  if  he  wishes  to  use  the  Oriental  drum  orchestrally, 
will  have  to  devise  some  method  of  tuning  it,  and  the  darabooka 
tuned  will  be  to  the  original  instrument  what  the  trained  bullfinch 
is  to  the  wild  thrush.  When  it  is  very,  very  flat,  so  flat  that  even 
an  Arab  cannot  sing  to  it,  he  holds  it  before  a  hot  fire  until  the 
skin  is  a  little  tightened. 


YACHT-RACING. 

ALTHOUGH  there  was  happily  no  dispute  this  year  like  that 
which  clouded  the  opening  of  last  season,  yacht-racing 
cannot  be  said  to  have  begun  in  a  very  brilliant  fashion  in  1882. 
The  so-called  three-ton  cratt  were  the  first  to  struggle,  as  probably 
they  will  be  the  last ;  and  the  newest  of  them  appeared,  so  that 
seamen  had  an  early  opportunity  of  seeing  the  latest  practical 
exemplification  of  the  benevolent  nature  of  the  measurement  rule ; 
but  amongst  the  larger  cutters  there  were  two  serious  vacancies 
on  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  matches.    First,  second,  and 
third-class  cutters  were  to  have  contended  on  Saturday  last 
in  the  races  of  the  New  Thames  Yacht  Club,  but  when  the 
day  came,  there  was  no  first-class  match,  the  Samosna  being 
the  only  big  cutter  entered.    It  would  have  been  a  happy  augury 
for  the  season  if  its  beginning  could  have  been  marked  by 
a  race  between  the  great  winner  of  last  year  and  the  new 
cutter  which  has  been  built  on  the  Clyde  to  fight  her.  The 
Samana  gained  many  victories  last  year,  and,  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  won  more  money  than  any  yacht  has  ever  won  in  a 
season,  and  she  has  in  consequence  a  very  great  reputation.  Thia 
may  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  as  the  Sammia's  performances  last 
year,  though  of  course  very  good,  were  not  really  so  remarkable  as 
might  be  thought  from  the  amount  of  her  winnings.    She  was 
extremely  fortunate.    In  certain  of  the  matches  which  she  won 
her  most  formidable  antagonists  were  absent,  owing  to  the  deter- 
mination of  owners  not  to  take  part  in  any  regatta  for  which 
the  Y.R.A.  rules  were  not  adopted,  and  she  gained  therefore 
facile  victories.    In  one  case  of  dispute,  the  justice  of  a  decision 
which  gave  her  a  prize  was  strongly  contested.     Although,  there- 
fore, she  is  undoubtedly  an  admirable  vessel,  it  is  not  certain  that 
she  is  so  pre-eminent  as  from  the  winnings  piled  up  last  season  she 
appears  to  be ;  and,  as  Mr.  Fife  has  lost  none  of  his  old  skill,  the 
advent  of  his  new  vessel,  which  is  likely  to  try  the  Samcena  mora 
severely  than  she  was  ever  tried  last  season,  has  been  looked  for 
with  much  interest.     The  Sailing  Committee  of  the  N.T.Y.O. 
were  not,  however,  destined  to  have  the  pleasure  of  presiding  over 
the  first  race  between  these  two  great  vessels,  the  Erycma  not 
appearing;  and  they  had  to  mourn  over  another  absentee,  as 
the  Silver  Star,  the  new  forty  which  has  been  built  from  Mr. 
Kichardson's  designs,  was  not  at  Gravesend  on  Saturday.  The 
oiieniug  day,  however,  was  far  from  being  altogether  tame,  as  there 
was  a  tine  race  between  the  Annasona  and  the  Sleuthhound,  which 
the  latter  won,  to  the  great  delight  of  those  who  saw  her  steadily 
sailed  against  constant  bad  fortune  last  year ;  hut,  interesting  as 
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this  race  was,  it  was  impossible  not  to  regret,  on  so  splendid  a 
sailing  day,  the  absence  of  the  larger  vesrels ;  and  some  who 
watched  the  forties  and  heard  accounts  of  the  new  vessel  of  this 
class  may  have  found  it  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  before 
very  long  the  second-class  cutters  may  have  the  waters  to  them- 
selves, and  that  many  regattas  may,  in  like  manner,  sullbr  from 
the  absence  of  large  racing  yachts.  Ey  a  kind  of  natural  selection 
the  terrible  forties  seem  not  unlikely  to  supplant  their  bigger 
sisters.  On  three  memorable  occasions  last  year  the  forties, 
admitted  to  race  with  the  first-class  yachts,  were  victorious 
over  them,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  races  were  sailed 
in  fair  breezes.  In  the  Southampton  Club  Match  the  Annasona 
beat  the  large  vessels  well,  and,  had  anything  happened  to 
her,  another  forty,  the  May,  would  have  taken  the  prize,  as  she 
■was  within  her  time  of  the  Samana,  which  came  in  first. 
In  the  race  for  the  Albert  Cup  the  Slmthhound  was  the  winner, 
and  in  the  Corinthian  Club  Match  the  Aiinasmn  a  second  time 
defeated  the  Samwna.  Clearly,  then,  the  forties  were  well  able 
to  compete  with  the  larger  vessels,  and  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  before  long  the  number  of  contests  in  which  they 
are  allowed  to  compete  with  them  will  be  much  increased.  At 
present  they  can  sail  against  the  lirst-class  yachts  in  comparativeh' 
few  races ;  but  Sailing  Committees  like  to  have  as  many  j-achts 
as  possible  competing  in  one  match,  and  if  it  is  found  that  in  a  true 
breeze  a  fort}'  can  take  her  time  oft  a  ninety,  a  hundred,  or  a 
hundred  and  lifty-ton  vessel,  it  will  be  argued  that  it  is  ridiculous 
to  exclude  from  any  race  vessels  which  would  be  very  likely  to  win 
without  any  special  good  fortune,  and  that  a  match  between  big 
yachts  is  an  absurdity  when  yachts  which  would  probably  beat 
them  easily  are  obliged  to  remain  at  anchor. 

That  the  forties  may  beat  the  others  well  has  been  shown, 
and  in  future  the  probability  of  the  forties  beating  the  others 
will  become  greater  rather  than  less.  The  smaller  yacht  is 
favoured  by  the  rule  of  measurement.  Although  the  present 
rule  is  not  so  favourable  to  length  as  the  old,  the  object  of  the 
designer  still  is  to  make  his  vessel  as  long  as  is  consistent 
with  handiness,  stability  or  sail-carrying  power  being  obtained 
from  lead  ballast  placed  as  low  as  possible.  Considerable  depth 
is  of  course  then  essential  to  stability,  and,  moreover,  consider- 
able depth  aids  a  good  craftsman  in  obtaining  handiness. 
The  measurement  rule,  which  must  originally  have  been  framed 
by  very  kind-hearted  persons  anxious  to  aid  trade  and  to  make 
sport  progressive,  puts  no  limit  on  depth,  and,  so  far  as  the 
restrictions  of  man  are  concerned,  the  builder  may  go  to 
any  extreme  he  pleases — may  give  a  loo-ton  vessel  a  draught 
of  30  feet  if  he  thinks  fit ;  but  unfortunately,  where  man  is 
beneficent  nature  is  stern,  and  the  harshly  arranged  slopes  of  the 
coast  make  it  impracticable,  or,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  un- 
advisable,  to  give  a  racing  j-acht  more  than  14  feet  draught  of 
water.  There  is,  therefore,  a  limit  to  depth  for  large  yachts ; 
and  though,  of  course,  small  yachts  are  subject  to  the  same 
limits,  it  is  obvious  that  with  them  the  designer  has  a  great 
advantage,  as  he  can  obtain  greater  proportionate  depth,  and  con- 
sequently greater  proportionate  size  and  stability.  A  so-called 
''forty"  may  have  proportionately  a  larger  displacement  and 
greater  sail-carrying  power  than  a  100-ton  yacht ;  and,  if  the 
designer  of  the  smaller  craft  is  fearless,  and  if  money  is  not  spared, 
she  may  be  able,  in  spite  of  the  graduated  scale  of  the  Y.'R.A., 
to  win  by  time  against  the  larger  vessel  in  moderate  breezes.  If, 
then,  the  forties  are  admitted  to  most  of  what  are  now  called 
first-class  matches,  it  is  not  impossible  that  those  which  are  at 
present  afloat,  or  vessels  which  are  improvements  even  on  them, 
may  humiliate  their  larger  rivals,  and  practically  drive  them  from 
racing  waters.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  they  may  in  turn 
be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  smaller  vessels ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  this  part  of  the  question  now,  or  to  speculate 
as  to  where  the  limit  may  be.  AVhat  does  seem  tolerably  clear  is 
that  the  irrepressible  forties  are  at  present  able  to  give  some 
trouble  to  the  big  racing-yachts ;  that  they  may  prove  able  to 
give  more ;  and  that  the  advantage  which  limitation  of  draught 
gives  to  the  second  class  may  in  the  end  render  it  superior  to  the 
first. 

It  will  be  a  matter  for  great  regret  if  this  result  occurs,  and  if 
big  yacht-racing  comes  to  an  end  owing  to  a  bad  system,  which 
in  these  days  of  skilful  designing  by  competent  naval  architects, 
who  can  venture  on  proportions  which  would  have  been  thought 
impossible  formerly,  gives  one  class  a  distinct  advantage  over 
another.  The  present  rule  of  measurement  is  an  improvement  on 
that  which  preceded  it ;  but  nevertheless,  as  we  have  said  before 
when  speaking  on  this  subject,  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  any- 
thing but  a  stopgap,  and  is  open  to  much  of  the  criticism  which 
was  bestowed  on  the  old  rule  ;  and,  as  the  ingenuity  which  is 
shown  in  taking  advantage  of  its  defects  tends  more  and  more  to 
make  those  defects  glaring,  it  cannot  long  endure.  That  a  new 
rule  will  have  to  be  devised,  and  that  it  will  have  to  be  radi- 
cally different  from  the  present  one,  seems  all  but  certain ;  and 
it  also  unfortunately  appears  all  but  certain  that  no  one  will 
succeed  in  devising  a  scheme  for  measuring  size  which  will  not 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  some  one  particular  type.  The 
only  methods  as  yet  proposed  which  seem  likely  to  give  satis- 
factory results  are  those  which  make  time  allowance  depend  on 
sail-carrying  power  ascertained  by  calculation  or  on  the  actual 
sail  area.  Such  plans  have  the  enormous  advantage  of  leavino-the 
designer  free  to  model  his  vessel  as  he  thinks  best;  and  as 
it  seems,  to  say  the  least,  probable  that  before  very  lono-  a 
method  of  this  kind  will  have  to  be  adopted,  unless  yacht-racing 


is  to  become  an  absurdity,  the  merits  of  measurement  by  sail- 
carrying  power  might  well  receive,  as  we  have  before  suggested,  a 
little  preliminary  attention  from  those  who  hold  sway  in  the 
yachtiug  world. 

These  authorities,  however,  do  not  seem  at  present  inclined  to 
give  this  matter  even  the  most  superficial  attention,  and  are  ex- 
clusively occupied  in  the  somewhat  unnecessary  task  of  increasing 
their  own  powers,  or  at  least  of  getting  a  rule  passed  which  is 
likely  to  have  that  eil'ect.  All  Clubs  have  now  adopted  the  Y.R.A. 
code,  and  the  Council  has  therefore  become  a  very  important 
body.  At  a  general  meeting  held  last  week  a  proposal  was 
made  on  their  behalf  to  allow  members  of  the  Association  to 
vote  by  proxy,  and  this  was  with  some  modifications  carried. 
For  voting  by  proxy  there  is  much  to  be  said,  but  every  one 
knows  that  one  certain  result  of  it  is  to  give  great  power  to  the 
Executive.  Now  and  then  it  may  be  defeated,  wheu  there  is  a  very 
strong  feeling,  as  there  was  in  the  Association  about  the  measure- 
ment question,  or  when  an  opponent  takes  great  trouble,  but, 
generally  speaking,  what  the  Executive  approves  of  is  carried,  and 
what  it  disapproves  of  is  rejected.  As,  by  the  rules  of  the 
Association,  a  three-fourths  majority  is  required  to  carry  any- 
thing against  the  Council,  they  will,  with  proxy  votes,  be 
almost  absolute.  It  is  undesirable  that  any  Committee  or 
Council  should  be  absolute  ;  and  it  is  specially  undesirable  that  the 
Council  of  the  Y.R.A.  should  be  so,  as  its  members  are  practically 
elected  for  life,  or  for  so  long  as  they  think  fit  to  hold  office.  A 
certain  number  of  them  go  out  by  rotation,  but  they  can  be  re- 
elected without  the  usual  compulsory  retirement  for  a  year. 
Hitherto,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  they  have  always  been  re- 
elected, and,  in  spite  of  a  slight  change  in  the  rules,  they  will 
probably  be  re-elected  in  the  future.  There  is  nothing  more 
repugnant  to  a  body  of  English  gentlemen  than  to  seem  to  cast  a 
slur  on  any  one,  and  not  to  re-elect  a  retiring  member  of  Council 
would  be  in  some  sort  to  cast  a  slur  on  him.  Owing  to  the 
natural  dislike  which  is  felt  to  doing  this,  members  of  a 
Committee  or  Council  who  are  re-eligible  without  retirement 
may  be  looked  upon  as  elected  for  life.  The  result,  there- 
fore, of  the  Y.R.A.  rules  as  recently  altered  will  be  to  give 
exceptional  powers  to  a  Committee,  the  members  of  which  can 
practically  hold  office  as  long  as  they  please.  This  does  not 
seem  a  desirable  state  of  things.  All  who  take  interest  in  yacht- 
racing  must  rejoice  at  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  members  of  the  Association  to  obtain  general  acceptance  of 
the  Y'.R.A.  sailing  code  and  system  of  measurement;  but  the 
time  when  this  happy  result  was  achieved  was  just  the  time  which 
ought  to  have  been  chosen  for  making  the  Association  more  repre- 
sentative. Instead  of  any  attempt  being  made  to  do  this,  tli* 
Council  is  rendered  almost  absolute.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  such  a  course  should  have  been  followed ;  for,  though  tha 
highest  respect  must  be  felt  for  the  members  of  the  Council  indi-' 
vidually,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  yacht-racing  world 
will  consent  for  long  to  be  governed  by  an  irresponsible  and  irre- 
movable Committee. 


"  THOUGHT-UEADING." 

WE  hoped  some  time  ago,  fondly  as  it  now  turns  out,  that  we 
had  heard  the  last  of  all  the  nonsense  about  what  is  called 
"  Thought-Reading."  In  the  form  in  which  it  was  presented  last 
year,  this  entertainment  consisted  in  one  person  being  sent  out  of  a 
room,  while  otjiers  determined  that  he  should  perform  some  par- 
ticular act  on  his  return,  and  in  his  then  being  led  about  the  room 
by  another  person  until  he  either  did  perform  the  desired  act,  or 
did  something  not  unlike  it,  or  failed  to  do  anything  at  all ;  in 
which  last  case,  if  it  came  amid  a  few  partial  successes,  the  ex- 
periment seemed  to  some  grave  persons  peculiarly  satisfactory, 
since  it  seemed  to  exclude  all  suspicion  of  trickery.  Trickery, 
however,  was  not  the  least  required.  The  person  finding  the 
object  or  doing  the  thing  was,  as  we  have  said,  simply  led  about 
the  room  towards  the  place  fixed  upon,  the  humour  of  it  being 
that,  at  least  in  private  experiments,  neither  the  person  leading 
nor  the  person  led'  was  conscious  of  making  any  effort.  As  it 
happens,  we  can  speak  from  personal  experience  as  to  some  of 
these  experiments,  which  were  successful  in  all  cases  except  in 
one  or  two  in  which  the  person  to  be  led  deliberately  made  up  his 
mind  to  disregard  all  conscious  or  unconscious  indications  from 
the  leader,  and  even  in  these  such  a  partial  success  was  arrived  at 
as  would  have  delighted  that  kind  of  so-called  scientific  mind 
which  is  amazed  by  feeling  the  feet  of  a  medium  lifted  by  super- 
physical  force,  or,  in  other  words,  feeling  a  pair  of  boots  "handed 
round  by  a  person  standing  on  a  chair.  One  of  the  experi- 
ments referred  to  we  will  make  a  present  of  to  those  persons 
who  are  pleased  to  be  interested  in  "  thought-reading."  A 
person  about  to  be  sent  out  of  the  room  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  announced  his  intention,  amidst  some  jeering,  of 
discovering  the  task  set  him  without  any  contact,  or,  as  the 
thought-readers  have  it,  "  tactile  sensibility."  He  came  into  the 
room,  and  in  the  course  of  at  most  two  minutes  performed  the  act 
assigned  to  him.  This  was  to  interchange  the  places  of  two 
a;sthetic  coal-scuttles  which  happened  to  be  in  different  parts  of 
the  room.  The  explanation  of  this  feat,  which  was  done  without 
collusion,  is  touchingly  simple  ;  but  this  the  thought-readers  may 
find  out  for  themselves  if  they  can.  Again,  as  to  the  business  of 
one  persoa  leading  another  about  the  room,  and  as  to  the  fact  that 
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it  can  be  done  without  any  trickery  or  suspicion  of  trickery,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  "  experiment was  tried  with  two  people 
who  had  never  seen  each  other  before,  and  tried  with  complete 
success,  which  puzzled  both  of  the  persons  concerned.  In  this  the 
thought-reader  will  no  doubt  find  some  curious  and  subtle  sugges- 
tion of  some  unknown  force;  but  the  simple  explanation  is  that  the 
person  who  leads  knows  wiiat  he  wishes  the  other  to  do,  and 
makes  him  do  it,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously.  There  is 
really  nothing  more  mysterious  in  this  than  there  is  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  commonest  conjuring  tricks  ;  the  basis  of  all  such 
tricks,  and  the  basis  also  of  Spiritualism,  the  vagaries  of  animal 
magnetism,  and  of  the  latest  craze  of  thought-reading,  is  distrac- 
tion of  the  attention.  With  tlie  conjuror  this  is  technically  known 
as  a  "  temps  "  ;  with  the  Spiritualist  it  may  have  some  technical 
name  which  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  largely  used.  Witli  the 
self-elected  investigators  of  thought-reading  its  presence  is  only  too 
evident. 

The  three  people  who  have  signed  their  names  to  an  article 
gravely  written  on  this  subject  in  a  current  periodical  begin 
by  admitting  the  theory  of  "muscular  susceptibility,"  just  as 
Spiritualists,  at  least  those  who  belong  to  the  educated  classes, 
begin  by  admitting  the  existence  of  imposture,  and  so  think  to 
strengthen  an  impracticable  case.  But  from  this  they  go  on  to  tell 
lis — and  here  again  they  remind  us  of  the  Spiritualists — of  a  case 
that  is  absolutely  unexceptionable.  They  know  the  people  con- 
cerned in  it ;  as  schoolboys  say,  they  "  know  them  at  home,"  and 
of  course  there  is  an  end  to  all  doubt  as  to  the  means  employed. 

The  case  quoted  is  that  of  "  Mr.  C  ,  a  clergyman  of  unblemished 

character,  and  whose  integrity,  indeed,  has,  it  so  happens,  been  ex- 
ceptionally tested.  He  has  six  children,  five  girls  and  one  boy, 
varying  now  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  seventeen,  all  thoroughly 
healthy,  as  far  as  possible  from  morbid  or  hysterical  symptoms, 
and  in  manner  perfectly  simple  and  child-like.  The  father  stated 
that  any  one  of  these  children  (except  the  youngest),  as  well  as  a 
young  servant  girl  who  had  lived  with  the  family  for  two  years, 
was  frequently  able  to  designate  correctly,  without  contact  or 
sight,  a  card  or  other  object  fixed  on  in  the  child's  absence.  During 
the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  we  first  heard  of  this  family, 
seven  visits,  mostly  of  several  days'  duration,  have  been  paid  to  the 
town  where  they  live  by  ourselves  and  (the  italics  are  ours) 
several  scientific  friends,  and  on  these  occasions  daily  experiments 
have  been  made."  To  this  statement  there  is  appended  a  foot-note 
as  follows: — "Two  of  the  children  also  spent  a  few  days  in 
London  in  January  last;  and  to  them  an  exciting  visit  was 
necessarily  prejudicial  to  a  class  of  experiments  in  which,  if 
genuine,  the  mental  condition  must  obviously  be  all  important." 
This  is  the  conclusion,  drawn  from  the  presumably  barren  results 
of  these  holiday  days,  by  Professor  Barrett,  Mr.  G  urney,  and  Mr. 
Myers,  who  have  put  their  names  to  the  curious  article  from  which 
we  have  quoted. 

What  happened,  according  to  the  report  given,  was  this: — "Having 
selected  at  random  one  child,  whom  we  desired  to  leave  the  room 
and  wait  at  some  distance,  we  would  choose  a  card  from  a  pack 
or  write  on  paper  a  number  or  a  name  which  occurred  to  us  at  the 
moment.  .  .  .  Before  leaving  the  room  the  child  had  been 
informed  of  the  general  nature  of  the  test  we  intended  to  select, 
as  '  this  will  be  a  card,'  or  '  this  will  be  a  name.'  "  Then  the 
child  came  back  and  made  a  guess.  "  If  this  was  incorrect,  we 
usually  allowed  a  second  trial,  and  occasionally  a  third."  The 
simplest "  experiments  "  were  successful  in  six  cases  out  of  fourteen, 
in  six  out  of  thirteen,  and  in  five  out  of  six.  Then  a  "  harder 
trial  was  introduced."  The  maidservant  was  sent  out  of  the  room, 
and  the  name  Michael  Davitt  was  fixed  upon  by  the  people  re- 
maining in  the  room.  She  came  back  and  gave  the  name  almost  at 
once.  Then  imaginary  names  were  chosen  ;  and  here,  in  five  cases 
out  of  ten,  "  the  names  were  given  correctly  in  toio."  But — and 
this,  as  people  who  have  taken  any  trouble  in  the  matter  will  see, 
is  well  worth  noting — out  of  these  failures, "  in  two  the  names  given 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  names  selected  by  us,  '  Jacob 
Williams  '  being  given  as  '  Jacob  Wild,'  and  '  Emily  Walker  '  as 
'  'Enry  Walker.'  "  In  this,  and  especially  in  the  last  quoted  in- 
stance, there-is  certainly  a  curious  significance — curious  in  a  w^ay 
which  has  not  apparently  been  perceived  by  all  of  the  "  investi- 
gators." Other  instances  of  the  same  kind  are  quoted  later,  such 
as  the  giving  of  "  Chester  "  for  "  Leicester,"  "  Biggis  "  for  "  Bill- 
ings," and  "  Freemore  "  for  "  Frogmore."  The  three  writers  of 
the  article  quoted  discourse  on  the  improbability,  or  impossibility, 
as  it  struck  them,  when  gathered  together,  of  coincidence  or  collu- 
sion being  satisfactory  explanations  of  what  took  place,  admitting, 
frankly  enough,  that  "  the  exceptional  nature  of  this  inquiry  goes 
far  to  invalidate  arguments  founded  on  character  and  demeanour. 
....  Of  more  real  importance  is  the  hypothesis  of  exalted  sen- 
sibility of  the  ordinary  sense  organs."  As  to  this  we  are  told  that 
precautions  were  taken ;  and  as  to  unconscious  indications  given 
by  "  the  sitters  " — it  is  curious  to  find  spiritualistic  slang  cropping 
up  in  this  business — "  coming  as  we  did  to  this  investigation  with 
considerable  previous  experience,  we  were  throughout  strictly  on 
our  guard  against  giving  such  indications  ourselves  ;  the  possibility 
of  their  being  given  by  the  fcimily  was  of  course  excluded  where 
the  family  was  ignorant  of  the  selected  word  or  thing ;  and  on 
the  remaining  occasions  our  perpetual  vigilant  watch  never  detected 
a  tra^a  of  anything  of  the  kind."  The  writers  presently  observe, 
with  much  gravity,  that  "the  phenomena  here  described  are 
so  unlike  any  which  have  been  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
recognized  science  as  to  subject  the  mind  to  two  opposite  dan- 
gers." V'his  is  true  in  a  certain  sense,  in  the  same  sense  in 
■which  it  is  true  that  the  seemingly  miraculous  power  of  mak- 


ing a  large  object  disappear  from  the  naked  hand  and  dissolve 
into  ether  has  not  "  been  brought  within  the  sphere  of  recognized 
science,"  any  more  than  have  the  "  materializations  "  and  so  forth 
in  which  many  worthy  people  firmly  believe.  As  to  the  "  thought- 
reading  "  manifestations,  however,  the  writers  tell  us  that  "  wild 
hypotlieses  as  to  how  they  happen  are  confronted  with  equally 
wild  assertions  that  they  cannot  happen  at  all."  This,  we  take  it, 
is  an  imaginary  dilemma.  Without  asserting  either  wildly  or 
calmly  that  the  things  reported  did  not  happen  at  all,  it  is  very 
possible  to  imagine  how  they  happened  without  having  recourse  to 
any  wild  hypothesis.  "Psychological  treatises"  may  certainly 
"  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  account  of  transmission  of  mental 
images  otherwise  than  by  ordinary  sensory  channels  " ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  look  into  "  psychological  treatises,"  or  to  consider 
"  the  transmission  of  mental  images  otherwise  than  bv  ordinary 
sensory  channels,"  in  order  to  understand  the  "phenomena"  the 
further  research  into  which  "  may,"  as  the  three  writers  of  the 
article  quoted  are  wise  enough  to  think, "  necessitate  a  modification 
of  that  general  view  of  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter  to  which 
modern  science  has  long  been  gravitating." 


OUR  GOLD  COINAGE. 

IN  his  Report  for  last  year  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint  calls 
attention  to  the  state  of  our  gold  coinage.  Mr.  Fremantle 
estimates  the  gold  currency  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  one  hundred 
millions.  The  estimate,  it  will  be  understood,  is  purely  con- 
jectural, being  the  mean  of  various  estimates  ranging  from  eighty 
up  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions ;  but  it  rests  upon 
no  very  conclusive  evidence.  All  we  know  for  certain  is  that 
from  the  time  when  our  present  monetary  system  was  adopted, 
after  the  close  of  the  great  French  war,  to  the  end  of  i88o, 
the  total  gold  coinage  of  the  mints  of  this  country  and  Australia 
amounted  to  a  little  over  three  hundred  and  eight  millions.  Our 
coins  are,  of  course,  subject  to  great  losses  from  melting  down, 
from  accident,  from  fire,  from  forgetfulness  in  hoarding,  from 
shipwreck,  and  various  other  causes.  They  are  also  exported 
in  large  amounts  and  circulate  abroad  in  several  countries,  as, 
for  example,  in  Portugal.  And,  lastly,  they  have  been  exported 
in  immense  masses  and  melted  down  abroad.  For  instance, 
during  Germany's  great  gold  coinage  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
gold  was  obtained  in  London,  and  consisted  of  foreign  coins — to 
a  large  extent  English — which  have  been  melted  down  and  re- 
coined.  Again,  since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  the 
United  States  immense  sums  of  gold  have  been  exported  from 
this  country,  as  well  as  from  France  and  Holland,  and  have 
been  melted  down  and  recoined  by  the  American  mints.  In  all 
these  various  ways  the  losses  of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns 
during  the  sixty-five  years  of  their  existence  must  have  been 
enormous.  It  will  perhaps  not  appear  an  over-estimate  to  say 
that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  coinage  have  disappeared.  There 
will  be  more  difference  of  opinion  as  to  another  estimate  of  Mr. 
Fremantle's — namely,  that  of  the  hundred  millions  in  sovereigns  and 
half-sovereigns  forming  the  present  gold  currency  of  the  United 
Kingdom  about  one-half  consists  of  light  coins — of  coins,  that  is, 
below  the  minimum  weight  allowed  by  the  Coinage  Act,  and  there- 
fore, properly  speaking,  not  legal  tender  coins  at  all.  Mr.  Fremantle 
does  not  state  the  grounds  of  this  estimate;  but  he  refers  to  a 
recent  able  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin  before  the  Institute  of 
Bankers,  in  which  the  matter  is  dealt  with  in  great  detail.  Mr. 
Martin  sent  out  circulars  to  almost  every  bank  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  fourteen  railways,  and  about  fifty  post-offices,  besides 
a  large  number  of  wage-paying  firms,  in  which  he  asked  in  tabular 
form  for  information  respecting  the  gold  coinage  under  eleven 
separate  heads.  From  a  great  number  of  these  he  was  furnished 
with  over  a  thousand  returns  showing  an  enumeration  of  105,364 
sovereigns,  and  145,743  half-sovereigns,  or  a  totalof  178,235;.  los. 
in  somewhat  over  250,000  gold  coins.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  instances  upon  which  Mr.  Martins  conclusions  are  based  are 
very  few,  compared  with  the  totals  he  deals  with.  They  do 
not  quite  amount  to  179,000/.  out  of  an  estimated  total  of 
one  hundred  millions  —  that  is  to  say,  the  total  number  of 
coins  examined  by  Mr.  Martin's  correspondents  does  not  reach 
one  in  five  hundred.  This  appears  a  very  slender  basis  on 
which  to  build  a  great  superstructure  of  argument.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Martin  supports  this  testimony  by  others  drawn  from 
various  sources ;  but  still  the  instances  are  exceedingly  few.  It 
must  fairly  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  instances  are  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  it  does  not  appear  possible 
that  they  could  have  been  in  any  way  chosen  to  make  out  any 
special  case.  Consequently,  so  far  as  the  facts  go,  they  seem  to 
bear  out  Mr.  Martin's  deductions.  Briefly,  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrives  is,  that  the  light  sovereigns  slightly  exceed 
fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  light  half-sovereigns  somewhat  exceed 
fifty-eight  per  cent. 

The  question  is  of  great  practical  importance.  By  the  Coinage 
Act  a  certain  "  remed}',"  as  the  technical  phrase  is,  is  allowed  in 
the  coinage  of  gold.  The  Act  requires  the  sovereign  to  consist 
of  j}  of  pure  gold,  and  to  weigh  123:^  grains.  But,  as  in  prac- 
tice it  is  found  extremely  difficult  to  turn  out  coins  of  the  right 
weight  and  fineness,  the  weight  when  issued  from  the  Mint  may 
reach  nearly  123^  grains,  or  it  may  fall  to  very  little  over  123 
grains,  and  the  sovereign  may  circulate  till  the  weight  de- 
creases to  I22i-  grains,  without  the  coin  ceasing  to  be  legal 
tender.     In  other  words,  the  heaviest  sovereign   which  the 
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Mint  may  lawfully  issue  may  lose  nearly  a  grain  in  weight,  or  ^ 
twopence  in  value,  without  ceasing  to  be  good  ;  while  the  lightest 
sovereign  that  can  lawfully  be  issued  may  lose  only  half  a  grain,  | 
or  about  one  penn}',  without  ceasing  to  be  good.  In  the  case  of 
single  sovereigns  these  sums  are  so  small  as  to  appear  of  little  im- 
portance, but  where  very  large  amounts  are  dealt  with  the  matter 
becomes  serious.  For  instance,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Martin  that 
between  a  million  of  sovereigns,  all  of  the  greatest  permissible 
•weight  and  of  the  highest  permissible  fineness,  and  a  million  of 
sovereigns,  all  of  the  least  permissible  weight  and  the  lowest  per- 
missible fineness,  the  difference  in  value  is  as  much  as  7,600/. 
The  Coinage  Act,  therefore,  requires  that  when  a  sovereign  or  half- 
sovereign  falls  below  the  minimum  legal  weight,  it  shall  be  cut 
and  cease  to  circulate.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law  is  complied 
with  only  by  the  Bank  of  England.  Most  of  the  Government 
offices  do  not  weigh  sovereigns  and  cut  the  light  ones.  No  bnnk 
in  the  United  Kingdom  but  the  Bank  of  England  does  so.  The 
public  never  think  of  weighing  gold  pieces.  The  result  is,  that 
light  gold  is  every  day  paid  into  the  banks  all  over  the  country,  and 
that,  if  they  send  the  light  pieces  to  the  Bank  of  England,  they  are 
charged  by  the  Bank  the  full  amount  by  which  the  coins  are  light. 
Consequently  they  sort  the  full-weight  coins  from  those  under 
weight,  send  in  only  the  former  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
return  the  latter  into  circulation.  Thus  the  light  coins  are  con- 
stantly kept  in  circulation  and  grow  lighter  and  lighter  year  by  year. 
How  considerable  is  the  resulting  wear  and  tear  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  a  parcel  of  newly  coined  sovereigns  made  up  care- 
fully, and  sent  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  kept  there  in  a  bank 
vault  without  being  opened,  and  returned  again  to  the  Bank  of 
England  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so,  is  found  to  have  lost 
•weight  sensibly  by  the  double  journey.  The  friction  of  the  coins 
•with  one  another,  though  packed  closely  and  carefully  iu  a  box, 
effects  this  loss  of  weight  in  so  short  a  time.  When  this  is  so,  it 
will  be  understood  how  much  greater  must  be  the  wear  and  tear 
in  pockets  and  purses,  in  shop-tills,  in  the  counting,  and  weighing, 
and  paying  out  over  bank  counters,  and  in  all  the  various  duties 
that  sovereigns  have  to  perform  while  passing  from  baud  to  hand, 
and  performing  the  functions  of  legal  tender  coin  in  the  circulation. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  present  monetary  system  was  adopted 
in  1816.  Between  1842  and  1844  about  fourteen  millions  of  light 
gold  coins  were  called  in,  and  were  recoined  ;  but  since  then  there 
has  been  no  recoinage.  Consequently  some  of  the  coins  now  in 
circulation  are  sixty-tive  years  old,  while  the  great  majority  of 
them  date  since  1844,  and  during  that  period  of  nearly  thirty- 
eight  years  have  been  incessantly  losing  weight  while  circulating 
through  the  country.  It  follows  necessarily  that  whether  Mr. 
Premantle's  and  Mr.  Martins  estimates  be  true  or  not,  the  pro- 
portion of  light  coins  iu  circulation  must  now  be  very  great.  And 
if  Mr.  Fremantle's  estimate  is  right,  that  about  fifty  millions  of 
our  coins  are  light,  the  total  loss  of  value  on  those  fifty  millions  be 
estimates  at  650,000/. 

Mr.  Fremantle  urges,  as  all  who  have  studied  the  question  have 
done  before  him,  that  the  light  coins  should  be  called  in,  and 
should  be  recoined  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  At  present  the  loss 
of  light  coins  falls  almost  entirely  upon  the  banks.  The  banks,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  do  not  charge  their  customers  for  light 
coins  paid  in  by  them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  competition 
between  banks  is  so  great  that  they  dare  not  do  so.  It  is  well 
understood  that  the  practice  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
insisting  upou  cutting  light  coins  drives  away  customers  from 
it;  and  as  other  banks  cannot  afford  to  be  as  independent  as  the 
Bank  of  England,  they  prefer  to  keep  their  customers  and  suffer 
the  loss  which  the  light  coins  bring  upon  them.  It  may  be  urged 
that  the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands  ;  and  that,  if  they  will  not 
obey  the  law  out  of  the  desire  of  each  to  underbid  its  competitor, 
they  must  bear  the  consequences.  But  there  is  much  force  in  Mr. 
Martin's  reply,  that,  if  the  banks  were  to  enforce  the  law,  the  loss 
would  fall  upon  the  working  classes,  and  would  thereby  create,  alter 
a  time,  an  agitation  which  it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  stir  up. 
If  the  banks  were  to  charge  their  customers  for  all  light  coins  paid 
in,  the  customers  in  turn  would  endeavour  to  protect  themselves 
by  refusing  to  take  any  but  full-weighted  coin.  Every  person  in  a 
position  to  make  a  contract  and  enforce  it  would  succeed  in  so 
doing  with  more  or  less  cost  and  trouble.  But  workmen  could 
hardly  refuse  to  take  from  their  employers  the  coins  tendered  to 
them  in  payment  of  wages;  and,  even  if  they  did  refuse,  they 
would  have  no  means  of  weighing  the  coins  and  protecting 
themselves.  But  the  loss  of  threepence  in  the  pound,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  average  depreciation  of  light  coins,  would  be 
a  very  serious  loss  to  people  earning  from  twelve  to  thirty  shillings 
a  week.  This  is  a  conclusive  answer  against  throwing  upon 
private  persons  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  currency.  But, 
further,  if  the  legal  maxim  "  caveat  emptor ''  were  to  be  enforced 
against  every  holder  of  a  sovereign  or  half-sovereign,  it  would  give 
rise  to  perpetual  squabbles  over  every  commercial  transaction. 
Every  housewife  going  into  a  shop  to  buy  household  articles 
■would  have  to  see  that  the  coin  received  in  change  was  good,  and 
this  would  lead  to  interminable  disputes.  But  we  need  not  argue 
the  matter  further.  It  will  doubtless  be  generally  admitted  that, 
as  the  right  to  coin  money  belongs  to  the  State,  so  the  cost  of 
keeping  up  the  coinage  at  its  proper  weight  and  fineness  should  be 
borne  by  the  State ;  and  that  it  is  neither  creditable  nor  desirable 
that  anything  like  half  the  total  gold  coinage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  below  the  legal  minimum  of  weight  and 
iiueaess. 


THE  OAKS. 

IT  is  proverbial  among  racing  men  that  the  Oaks  day  is  far 
more  agreeable  than  the  Derby  day,  but  it  is  not  often  the 
case  that  the  race  for  the  Oaks  approaches  in  interest  the  race  for 
the  Derby.  The  Oaks  of  the  present  year  lost  much  of  its  interest 
through  the  scratching  of  Kermesse,  who  was  generally  considered 
to  have  shown  the  best  two-year-old  form  of  last  year.  After 
going  through  her  spring  preparation,  this  splendid  filly  gave  way 
on  her  forelegs,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  all  disinterested 
lovers  of  racing.  Her  owner.  Lord  Ilosebery,  deserved  all 
sympathy  for  this  piece  of  ill-fortune,  for  he  has  been  a  great  sup- 
porter of  the  Turf  for  some  years,  without  meeting  with  anything 
like  a  fair  share  of  good  luck.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
Kermesse,  the  late  Oaks  was  unusuall}'  interesting,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  betting  on  it  for  some  time  before  the  day  of  the 
race.  In  addition  to  the  misfortune  of  the  withdrawal  of 
Kermesse,  the  Oaks  received  another  blow  on  the  Monday  of  the 
Epsom  week,  when  Shotover,  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand 
and  subsequently  of  the  Derby,  was  scratched  ;  but  even  then  the 
interest,  and,  we  must  add,  the  gambling  on  the  race,  was  main- 
tained without  the  least  symptom  of  flagging. 

The  first  favourite  was  Qeheimniss,  a  brown  filly  by  Rosicrucian, 
out  of  Nameless,  who  had  never  been  beaten.  Her  first  appear- 
ance in  public  had  been  at  Sandown,  where  she  ran  a  dead  heat 
with  King  of  the  Furies,  one  of  the  poorest  performers  of  the 
season.  At  Bath  she  gave  weight  to  half  a  dozen  opponents  and 
beat  them  easily.  At  Bibury  Club  she  cantered  in  five  lengths  in 
front  of  a  field  of  two-year-olds  for  a  biennial,  and  a  couple  of  days 
later  she  won  the  valuable  Hurstbourne  Stakes  by  three  lengths, 
Whitechapel,  St.  Marguerite,  Dunmore,  and  Marden  being  behind 
her.  After  this,  it  was  no  matter  of  surprise  that  odds  were  laid 
on  her  for  the  Astley  Stakes  at  Lewes.  Again  she  won  without 
trouble,  although  she  was  giving  weight  to  Marden.  Her  next 
appearance  was  at  York,  where  5  to  i  was  laid  on  her  for  the 
Convivial  Stakes.  She  only  won  by  a  head  from  the  very 
moderate  Minar  ;  but  Archer  was  riding  her  this  time,  and  he  is 
fond  of  drawing  things  fine  when  he  feels  that  he  has  got  plenty 
in  hand,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  race  was  won  with  great 
ease.  This  narrow  victory  did  not  prevent  her  backers  from  laying 
the  extravagant  odds  of  8  to  i  on  her  for  the  Cheveley  Stakes  at 
the  Newmarket  Houghton  Meeting.  Her  two  opponents,  Vista  and 
Haverhill,  were  quite  helpless  in  her  presence,  and  she  won  easily 
by  a  length.  Geheimniss  had  not  run  in  public  before  the  Oaks 
during  the  present  season  ;  but  her  opponents,  St.  Marguerite  and 
Nellie,  had  both  been  out  already  this  year.  St.  Marguerite  bad 
run  badly  in  the  Column  Produce  Stakes  at  Newmarket,  but  she 
afterwards  won  the  One  Thousand  by  a  neck  from  Shotover,  while 
Nellie  had  been  a  head  behind  Shotover.  It  is  needless  that  we 
should  recapitulate  the  two-year-old  performances  of  St. 
Marguerite  and  Nellie.  They  had  both  shown  themselves  to  be 
within  two  or  three  pounds  of  the  best  fillies  of  the  season, 
which  were  presumably  Kermesse,  Geheimniss,  and  Dutch. 
Oven.  The  official  handicapper  at  Newmarket  had  weighted 
both  Dutch  Oven  and  Geheimniss  as  2  lbs.  better  than  Nellie,  and 
Nellie  as  i  lb.  better  than  St.  Marguerite. 

The  field  for  the  Oaks  was  the  smallest  that  had  run  for  that  race 
for  eighty-three  years.  Besides  Geheimniss,  St.  Marguerite,  and 
Nellie,  only  two  fillies  were  brought  out,  and  they  merely  started  to 
make  the  running.  It  is  seldom  that  three  better  fillies  start  for 
the  Oaks  than  the  three  favourites  of  the  late  occasion.  St.  Mar- 
guerite and  Geheimniss  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  condition  in  all 
respects,  but  it  was  said  that  Nellie  had  been  a  little  out  of  order 
since  her  arrival  at  Epsom.  Of  the  trio,  St.  Marguerite  was 
the  most  admired.  She  has  improved  a  good  deal  since  she 
ran  in  the  One  Thousand,  and  she  is  a  magnificent  filly,  with 
plenty  of  size  and  power.  She  is  own  sister  to  Thebais,  the 
winner  of  the  Oaks  of  last  year — of  -vi-hom,  by  the  way,  there  is 
a  truthfully  painted  picture,  by  Mr.  Lutyens,  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  Nellie  was  also  much  admired  ;  but  she  is  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  either  Geheimniss  or  St.  Marguerite.  In  comparison 
with  St.  Marguerite  and  Nellie,  Geheimniss  could  scarcely  be 
called  a  beauty,  but  she  is  a  remarkable  filly.  She  has  a  lean 
head,  and  a  clean,  muscular  neck,  with  very  deep,  well-placed 
shoulders ;  but  her  middle-piece  is  by  no  means  perfect,  and  she 
does  not  show  much  strength  immediately  behind  the  saddle. 
Although  tliere  is  plenty  of  width  in  her  hips,  her  quarters  are  not 
remarkable  lor  muscle  ;  but  she  has  the  good  point  of  great  length 
from  the  hip  to  the  hock,  which  gives  her  immense  leverage  in  her 
stride.  Her  hocks,  fore-legs,  and  joints  are  clean  and  powerful, 
and  her  feet  are  good  ;  but  some  critics  do  not  consider  her  fore- 
legs well  shaped. 

With  so  small  a  field  there  vi-as  no  cause  for  delay  at  the  post, 
and  the  five  fillies  were  despatched  without  a  single  false  start. 
Lady  May  shot  away  at  once,  and  made  the  running  four  or  five 
lengths  in  advance  of  Incognita.  Of  the  real  competitors  in  the 
race,  Nellie  led,  followed  by  Geheimniss,  St.  Marguerite  bringing 
up  the  rear.  Lady  May  was  quite  done  at  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
shortly  afterwards,  from  being  the  leader  she  became  absolutely  the 
last,  and  she  was  not  near  the  rest  of  the  field  at  the  end  of  the  race. 
As  soon  as  she  had  resigned  the  lead,  it  was  taken  by  Incognita. 
Half  way  down  the  hill  the  three  favourites  began  to  race,  and 

1  Geheimniss  went  to  the  front.    Incognita  then  withdrew  into  the 
background.    When  the  leading  fillies  had  entered  the  straight, 

I  Geheimniss  held  a  clear  lead,  but  Nellie  immediately  went  up  to 
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hev  quarters.  At  the  road  Nellie  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
exhaustion,  and  it  was  now  St.  Marguerite's  turn  to  challenge 
Geheimniss.  She  raced  up  to  the  neck  of  her  rival ;  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  she  had  made  her  supreme  ell'ort.  Tlie 
moment  Cannon  called  on  Geheimniss  she  glided  away  without 
any  trouble,  and  won  in  a  canter  by  two  lengths.  Nellie  was 
some  distance  in  the  rear  of  St.  Marguerite.  The  result  of  the 
Oaks  would  appear  to  depreciate  the  value  of  Shotover's  victory 
in  the  Derby,  for  St.  Marguerite  beat  Sbotover  iu  the  One 
Thousand,  and  in  the  Oaks  Geheimniss  beat  St.  Marguerite  in 
a  canter.  One  thing  seems  certain — namely,  that  the  best  tliree- 
year-old  fillies  are  several  pounds  better  than  the  best  colts ; 
and  it  appears  impossible  to  deny  that  on  public  form  either 
Geheimniss,  St.  Marguerite,  Nellie,  or  Shotover  could  have  won 
the  Derby.  It  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether,  with 
all  their  fickleness,  it  might  not  be  worth  while  to  enter  more 
fillies  for  the  Derby.  It  is  true  that  mares  may  be  out  of  sorts 
on  a  spring  day,  but  they  ma^'  be  perfectly  well,  and  when  well 
at  the  post  they  are  as  worth  backing  as  colts.  The  jockey 
Cannon  Las  been  fortunate  enough  this  year  to  ride  the  winners 
of  the  Two  Thousand,  the  Derby,  and  the  Oaks. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the 
Epsom  week  reminded  racing  men  that  his  family  had  won  the 
Oaks  oftener  than  any  other.  In  less  than  thirty  years  the  Oaks 
was  won  no  less  than  eight  times  by  a  Duke  of  Grafton.  Ilis 
luck  was  even  greater  with  the  One  Thousand,  for  in  nine  suc- 
ceeding years  be  won  it  eight  times.  The  famous  horses.  Whale- 
bone and  Whisker,  from  whom  most  of  our  best  horses  are 
descended,  belonged  to  a  Duke  of  Grafton.  Doth  Shotover,  the 
■winner  of  the  Derby,  Geheimniss,  the  winner  of  the  Oaks,  and  St. 
Marguerite,  the  winner  of  the  One  Thousand,  trace  back  to 
Whalebone.  Less  than  a  week  before  the  Oaks  the  death  was 
announced  of  Adventurer,  the  sire  of  the  two  famous  Oaks  winners, 
Wheel  of  Fortune  and  Apology.  Scarcely  less  famous,  again,  than 
an  Oaks  winner  was  his  celebrated  filly  Eal  Gal,  whose  two-year- 
old  career  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  known.  Adven- 
turer's dam  was  bought  for  twenty  guineas,  and  she  foaled 
Adventurer  to  Newminster  when  slie  was  eighteen  years  old. 
She  was  a  bad  nurse,  and  the  foal  had  to  be  reared  chiefly  by 
hand,  and  he  was  such  a  weak  little  creature  that  an  ofi'er  of  ^l. 
for  him  was  very  nearly  accepted. 

The  St.  Leger  will  be  a  very  interesting  race  this  year.  Gebeim- 
Diss,  Shotover,  St.  IMarguerite,  Nellie,  and  Dutch  Oven  are  entered 
for  it,  and  it  promises  to  be  more  like  an  Oaks  than  a  St.  Leger.  If 
the  fillies  run  so  well  this  spring,  what  may  we  not  expect  them  to 
do  in  "  the  mare's  month,"  as  it  is  called  ?  At  Epsom  2i  to  i  was 
laid  on  the  fillies  against  the  colts  for  the  St.  Leger.  Great  in- 
terest was  taken  in  the  Maiden  Plate  on  the  Tuesday  of  the  Epsom 
week,  because  Blue  Rock,  the  filly  by  Hermit  that  had  been  lately 
purchased  for  2,300  guineas,  was  to  run  in  public  for  the  Orst  time 
in  that  race.  She  became  a  tremendous  favourite,  and  it  was  re- 
ported that  she  had  won  a  severe  trial.  As  much  as  2  to  i  was  laid 
on  her,  and  her  victory  was  regarded  as  almost  a  certainty.  The 
race,  however,  was  won  by  a  despised  outsider,  called  Bon  Jour,  a 
colt  by  Rosicrucian,  against  whom  20  to  I  had  been  laid  at  the 
start.  The  favourite  collapsed  altogether  in  the  straight,  and  was 
not  even  placed.  A  more  important  two-year-old  race  was  the 
Woodcote  Stakes,  which  was  worth  1,1 87^.  Hauteur  was  the 
first  favourite,  but  Archer  slipped  away  at  the  start  with  Beau 
Brummel,  and  either  led  or  kept  in  the  front  rank  throughout  the 
race,  winning  cleverly  by  three-quartersof  a  length.  Beau  Brummel 
is  a  well-shaped  colt^  with  plenty  of  size,  but  some  people  consider 
his  pasterns  a  trifle  long.  He  is  by  George  Frederick,  and  Ma 
Belle,  bis  dam,  was  by  Lord  Clilden. 

Everybody  must  have  felt  that  Lord  Bradford  deserved  some 
consolation  after  running  second  for  both  the  Two  Thousand  and 
the  Derby.  It  was  therefore  highly  satisfactory  that  he  should 
win  a  couple  of  good  races  on  the  day  that  followed  that  of  the 
Derby.  These  two  races — the  Royal  Stakes  and  the  Epsom  Grand 
Piize — he  won  with  the  own  brothers.  Limestone  and  Quicklime. 
Archer  rode  the  former,  and  Wood  the  latter.  The  Grand  Prize 
was  worth  3,757^. ;  and  the  Royal  Stakes  was  not  a  race  to  be 
despised,  as  500/.  was  .added  to  the  entrance  fees.  Marden  looked 
dangerous  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home  in  the  Grand  Prize,  but 
he  is  a  coward,  and  he  shirked  his  work  when  it  came  to  a  struggle. 
Quicklime  only  beat  him  by  half  a  length  ;  but  Lord  Bradlord's 
horse  could  scarcely  have  got  over  his  etlbrt  to  beat  Shotover  on 
the  Wednesday,  so  all  credit  is  due  to  him  for  winning  the  Grand 
Prize  iu  any  fashion. 

The  Middle  Park  sale  took  place  on  the  day  after  the  Oaks.  It 
was  a  disappointing  sale.  Twenty-eight  yearlings  only  averaged 
141  guineas  apiece,  and  the  highest  price  given  for  one  lot  was 
640  guineas.  Thoroughbred  yearlings  appear  to  be  seUing  better 
in  Austria  than  in  England  just  at  present.  According  to  the 
Sportsman,  at  a  sale  at  the  Royal  Stud  sixteen  yearlings  averaged 
450Z.  per  head ;  one  of  them,  a  sister  to  the  famous  Kisber,  realizing 
1,820/.  But  racehorses  still  keep  up  their  price  in  this  country, 
for  it  is  commonly  reported  that  some  little  time  belore  the  Derby 
20,000/.  was  ofl'ered  for  Bruce — and  refused. 
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THE  FUTUIiE  OF  ISLAM.* 

THE  man  of  one  idea  is  always  an  interesting  person,  and  not; 
seldom  succeeds  in  getting  the  hearing  which  people  of  wider 
views  fail  to  secure.  The  founder  of  Islam  was  a  man  of  one  idea, 
and  certainly  gained  his  audience.  The  author  of  The  Future  of 
Idmii  is  also  a  man  of  one  idea ;  but  we  have  our  doubts  as  to  the 
probability  of  his  ever  winning  an  appreciable  following.  Mr. 
A\'ilfrid  Blunt  is  possessed  by  a  dream  of  a  great  future  for  the 
religion  of  Mohammed,  and  he  urges  his  views  and  his  reasons 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  excites  at  once  our  admiration  and  oiir 
amusement.  Never  was  enthusiast  more  confident  or  more  rash. 
Mr.  Blunt  sets  forth  the  most  astonishing  prospects  for  the  various 
parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  supports  them  by  no  less 
astonishing  reasons.  What  was  an  hypothesis  in  one  chapter  be- 
comes an  axiom  in  the  next,  and  what  is  probably  the  opinion  of 
a  few  of  the  author's  friends  is  cited  as  the  conviction  of  th© 
whole  body  of  Mussulmans.  When  we  read  again  and  again 
that  "  everybody  thinks"  this  or  everybody  is  resigned  "  to- 
that,  we  are  tempted  to  inquire  whence  Mr.  Blunt  has  drawa 
his  sweeping  generalizations,  and  whether  he  really  knows  the 
opinions  of  "  everybody."  Those  who  read  the  chapters  of  this 
book  when  they  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Rcviexv,  or  hav<  seen 
the  vigorous  epistles  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  daily  press,, 
are  aware  that  Mr.  Blunt  does  know  something  of  the  Arab,  but 
it  is  not  so  certain  that  he  has  an  equally  close  acquaintance 
with  the  other  races  that  go  to  make  up  the  world  of  Islam. 
The  Arab  is,  after  all,  a  small  item  in  the  census  of  Moslems,, 
unless  we  allow  Mr.  Blunt  to  include,  as  he  apparently  does, 
Berbers,  Egyptians,  and  Kurds,  and  many  other  races  under  the 
Arabian  denomination.  To  argue  from  Jeddah  to  the  whole 
Mohammedan  world  involves  a  fallacy.  What  is  true  of  the  Red 
Sea  coast  is  often  not  at  all  true  of  the  Indian  or  the  North 
African  provinces ;  and  though  Mr.  Blunt  nominally  admits  this,, 
and  treats  of  the  various  countries  of  Islam  separately  and  seriatim, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  strong  Arabian — not  even  Arab  generally,  but 
locally  Arabian — bias  influences  all  his  conclusions.  We  do  not 
deny  that  he  puts  forward  his  views  in  an  interesting  and  even 
eloquent  manner ;  but  we  regard  the  views  themselves  as  those 
of  a  visionary  moved  by  the  traveller's  enthusiasm  for  a 
picturesque  aud  little  known  people,  who  have  once  been  great 
and  who  may  conceivably  be  great  again ;  not  of  a  sober  student 
of  the  facts  of  Mohammedan  history  or  of  the  tendencies  of 
Moslems  in  these  latter  days.  Mr.  Blunt  does  not  appear  to 
have  studied  very  profoundly  those  annals  of  Islam  upon  which, 
in  connexion  with  modern  developments,  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  system  can  alone  be  based.  When  he 
couples  Omar  and  Ilaroun  as  two  rulers  likely  to  have  initiated 
a  reform  of  the  Sheriat  law ;  or  states  that  such  a  reform 
could  be  founded  on  the  Traditions ;  or  speaks  of  Islam  as  a  purely 
Arab  growth ;  when  he  cites  the  first  Khalifs  as  holding  authority 
to  alter  the  law  of  the  Koran,  declares  his  belief  that  a  Meccaa 
Khalifate  would  unite  the  Sunnites  and  the  Shiah,  aud  says  that 
the  Omuiiad  dynasty  lasted  eighty-five  years,  we  must  receive  his 
conclusions,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  historical  events,  with  caution,, 
and  treat  rather  as  an  exhibition  of  rhetoric  than  a  statement  of 
f  lets  such  a  farrago  as  the  following : — 

Semitic  thought  is  a  strong  leaven  whicli  everywhere  pervades  the  minds 
of  nations,  aliens  though  they  be,  who  have  once  admitted  it;  and  it  will 
not  easily  be  cast  out.  We  have  seen  it  in  Europe  ;  even  in  England,  a  land 
never  brought  physically  into  contact  with  Arabia,  how  long  Arabian, 
thought,  liltered  as  it  was  through  France  and  Spain  to  our  shores,  has 
dominated  our  ideas.  Chivalry,  a  notion  pui-ely  Bedouin,  is  hardly  j'et 
extinct  among  us.  Eomauce,  the  oftspring  of  pre-lslamic  Arabia,  is  still 
a  common  motive  of  our  action,  and  our  poets  express  it  still,  to  the  neglect 
of  classic  models,  in  the  rhymed  verse  of  Yemen.  The  mass  of  our  people 
still  pray  to  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  turn  eastwards  towards  that  land 
which  is  Arabia's  half-sister,  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Jews. 

We  have  heard  of  Greek  philosophy  being  brought  to  Europe- 
by  the  Arabs,  or  rather  by  Persians  and  Jews  under  Arab  rule, 
but  what  genuine  "  Arabian  thought  "  came  to  England  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  discover  ;  nor  is  the  matter  made  clearer  by  the  author 
f;oing  on  to  say  that  "Islam  is  the  quintessence  of  Arabian  thought." 
Islam  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and,  if  it  were,  it  may  reasonably  be- 
demanded  in  what  way  it  "  dominated  our  ideas."  It  would  also 
be  satisfactory  to  know  what  poets  use  "  the  rhymed  verse  of  the 
Yemen."  By  a  curious  but  not  very  surprising  coincidence,  Miv 
Browning  does  occasionally  use  a  metre  very  similar  to  an  Arabian 
metre ;  but  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer.  There  is  to» 
much  of  this  gushing  rhetoric  in  Mr.  Blunt'.s  book ;  but  the  theories 
he  advances  are  sufficiently  interesting  to  atone  for  his  exuberance 
of  style.  Mr.  Blunt's  one  idea  is  the  foundation  of  a  new  and 
spiritual  Khalifate  in  a  revivified  and  reformed  Islam.  The  Ottoman 
Khalifate  is  on  the  eve  of  extinction,  and  will  have  to  be  replaced 
by  another ;  and  what  and  where  that  other  will  be  is  the  problem 
which  this  volume  is  intended  to  solve.  There  are  several  rather 
important  premisses  involved,  which  Mr.  Blunt  takes  for  granted, 
but  which  may  certainly  be  disputed  : — 

At  the  present  day  [he  says]  nobody  with  .an_v  instruction  doubts  that 
Abd  el  Ilamid  and  his  house  might  be  legally  displaced  by  the  lirst  suc- 
cessful rival.    ...    I  found  the  opinion  last  year  to  be  nearly  universal 
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tljat  Abd  el  Hamid  was  destined  to  be  the  last  Calipli  of  the  House  of 
Othman.  ...  No  one  now  contemphites  more  tlian  a  few  years  further 
tenure  of  the  Bosphorus.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  not  so,  nor  perhaps 
five,  but  to-dav  all  are  resigned  to  this.  .  .  .  The  Sultan  would  .  .  . 
pass  into  Asia",  and  .  .  .  his  own  plan  is  to  make,  not  Broussa,  but 
Baghdad  or  D;uT,ascus  his  capital  .  .  .  there  he  would  build  up  once 
more  a  purely  theocratic  empire. 

These  be  brave  words !  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  "  universal  "  opinions,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  Turkish  rule  in  Europe  may  survive  for  a 
longer  time  than  Mr.  Blunt  so  confidently  asserts.  Abd  el 
Hamid  is  a  much  cleverer  man  than  most  of  his  recent  pre- 
decessors, as  Mr.  Blunt  admits;  and,  seeing  the  senility  of  his 
Empire,  he  is  doing  all  he  can  to  restore  its  strength  by  con- 
ciliating orthodox  Moslems  in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  At 
the  head  of  the  stift'  reactionary  party  of  Islam,  Abd  el  ITamid  may 
not  only  hold  out  a  long  time,  but,  taking  advantage  of  European 
jealousies,  he  may  even  regain  much  of  the  power  that  Turkey  has 
lost.  We  do  not'say  that  he  will,  but  at  least  it  is  a  little  pre- 
mature to  measure  laim  for  his  colfin. 

Having  abolished  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe,  Mr.  Blunt 
proceeds  to  rid  the  Khalifate  of  Ottoman  obstruction.  Liberal 
Moslems,  he  says,  regard  the  Ottoman  Khalifate  as  the  curse  of 
Islam  ;  and  he  does  not  believe  the  sacred  character  of  the  Sultan 
would  survive  his  expulsion  from  Europe.  Here  is  another 
debatable  point  which  Mr.  Blunt  presently  takes  as  proved.  Yet 
for  more  than  five  centuries  a  gradually  "decayiug  line  of  Khalifs 
at  Baghdad  held  the  nominal  reverence  of  the  Mohammedan 
world,  without,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  any  personal  merits 
and  scarcely  any  temporal  power,  with  a  host  of  powerful  princes 
hemming  them  in ;  and  for  three  centuries  more  an  effete,  con- 
temptible, and  corrupt  line  of  Khalifs  held  their  petty  court  at 
Cairo,  and  received  the  homage — so  far  as  it  cost  nothing — of  their 
faithful  subjects.  Any  powerful  prince  might  have  assumed  the 
dignity  of  Khalif ;  but  none  did.  The  truth  is  that  people  found 
they  could  get  on  very  well  without  a  Khalif  at  all.  Nobody 
cared  about  the  matter  when  Selim  of  Turkey  carried  off  the 
faineant  Khalif  of  Cairo  and  compelled  him  to  surrender  the  title. 
Whether  it  was  a  nobody  at  Cairo  or  a  conqueror  at  Stamboul 
who  was  Khalif  made  less  ditference  to  the  Moslems  of  the  day 
than  the  succession  of  the  Papacy  does  to  us  in  England  now. 
Things  may  become  useless  and  yet  survive,  as  is  seen  in  countless 
and  now  meaningless  customs  carefully  preserved  among  ourselves. 
If  the  Ottoman  is  expelled  from  Europe  the  Khalifate  might  still 
remain  in  his  hands.  Or,  if  it  did  not,  it  might  be  dispensed  with 
altogether.  With  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Moslem  Church, 
a  Khalif  is  scarcely  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Blunt,  however,  will  have  it  that  Islam  cannot  do  without 
a  Khalif,  and  he  proceeds  to  consider  who  that  Khalif  is  who  must 
succeed  Abd  el  Hamid.  Egypt,  India,  Persia,  the  Barbary  States, 
are  discussed  and  dismissed,  though  the  author  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  recent  events  will  not  improve  the  chance  of  a  Khalifate 
at  Cairo.  Finally,  Mecca  is  held  up  as  the  rightful  centre  of  Islam, 
and  the  proper  seat  of  the  Khalif.  The  family  of  the  Sherifs  of 
Mecca  ofters  all  the  conditions  that  can  be  desired  ;  and  a  really 
strong  Sherif,  coming  of  the  blood  of  Mohammed  and  of  Ali,  pre- 
siding at  the  focus  of  Islarhic  devotion,  uniting  the  qualifications 
of  a  Shiite  Imam  with  those  of  a  Sunnite  Khalif,  would  make  the 
spiritual  chiefship  of  the  faith  a  power  that  would  be  felt  through- 
out the  Mohammedan  world.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  position 
should  be  created,  but  it  would  need  a  second  Mohammed  to 
assume  it.  We  scarcely  think  that  any  Khalifate,  unsupported 
by  the  strong  sword-arm,  would  secure  the  allegiance  of  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  sects  of  Islam.  There  are  too  many  de- 
scendants of  the  Prophet  now  living  for  one  of  them  to  claim  the 
undivided  reverence  of  Moslems,  unless  he  had  the  power  to 
enforce  his  claim  ;  and  that  power  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  does  not 
possess,  nor,  indeed,  does  any  other  Moslem  prince.  A  Khalifate 
without  temporal  power  would,  we  believe,  be  useless,  and  proba- 
bly merely  sectarian.  A  Khalifate  with  temporal  power  is  rendered 
impossible  by  Mr.  Blunt's  premiss  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  will 
immediately  become  a  thing  of  nought.  It  is,  indeed,  that  already ; 
but  it  has  the  precedent  of  nearly  four  centuries  of  Ottoman 
Khalifs  to  commend  it.  If  once  the  power  and  the  Khalifate  are 
withdrawn  from  the  house  of  Othman,  we  do  not  see  where  or  by 
■whom  the  latter  could  be  revived. 

The  great  duty  of  the  revivified  Khalifate  will  be  the  reform  of 
Islam.  Mr.  Blunt  does  not  under-estimate  the  difficulties  that 
beset  this  reform.  He  knows  how  the  most  trivial  words  of 
Mohammed  have  been  magnified  into  important  doctrines  and 
laws,  and  how  the  deductions  and  generalizations  of  the  doctors 
of  the  law  were  stereotyped  into  a  fixed  and  rigid  code.  He 
blames  the  Turks  chiefly  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  deductions  of 
the  Schoolmen  ;  but  we  doubt  whether,  with  their  fixed  principles 
and  precedents,  the  Schoolmen  would  ever  have  made  any  con- 
siderable advance  towards  a  rational  and  elastic  system.  Their 
plan  was  rather  ingenious  quibbling  over  the  utterances  of 
Mohammed  than  a  serious  attempt  to  suit  the  law  to  the  needs  of 
the  people.  However  that  may  be,  the  system  very  soon  became 
like  cast  iron,  which  breaks,  but  does  not  bend  ;  and  the  great 
problem  of  the  reformer  is  how  to  find  the  instrument  that 
will  make  it  bend.  Mr.  Blunt  rightly  says  that,  without  a 
competent  authority,  it  is  impossible  to  override  the  Sheriat 
law.  His  opinion  is  that  there  are  but  two  ways  of  finding 
this  authority — one,  the  advent  of  the  predicted  Mahdi,  who 
is  to  put  things  straight  before  the  end  of  the  world ;  the 
other,  the  revival  of  the  "  living  voice  of  Islam,"  the  Saut 
d  haiy,  which  Mr.  Blunt  affirms  to  have  belonged  to  the  Abba- 


side  Khalifs,  and  which  is  apparently  now  being  put  for- 
ward by  Abd  el  Ilamid  and  his  supporters  as  part  of  the  pro- 
perties of  Klialifhood.  For  ourselves  we  have  not  the  smallest 
faith  in  either  of  these  solutions.  From  an  earl}'  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  Islam  there  have  been  religious  fanatics  by  the  score  who 
pretended  they  were  the  expected  Mahdi ;  but  the  effect  of  their 
advent  has  not  been  permanent.  They  have  come  sometimes 
alone,  like  the  Mahdi  of  the  Almohades,  or  the  leader  of  the 
Babites,  sometimes  with  troops  and  power,  like  the  founder 
of  the  Fatimite  Empire,  or  like  the  Mahdi  who  is  reported  to 
have  just  been  beheaded  in  the  Soudan.  In  either  case  they 
soon  found  a  following,  often  they  established  a  considerable 
dynasty;  but  they  never  reformed  or  revived  their  religion  in 
any  general  sense  or  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  they  were 
always  the  leaders  of  a  sect,  never  of  all  Islam.  Mr.  Blunt  leans 
to  the  revival  of  tlie"<SV(a<  el  liaiy  as  the  means  of  cutting  the  Mo- 
hammedan knot ;  but  we  must  confess  to  a  deeply-rooted  scepti- 
cism as  to  the  existence,  or  at  all  events  the  persistence,  of  any 
such  inspired  voice.  Mohammed  himself  might  claim  it,  but  we 
doubt  whether  any  of  his  successors  could,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
the  attempt  to  resuscitate  an  instrument  so  foreign  to  the  original 
idea  and  constitution  of  Islam,  which  is  avowedly  a  final  and  defini- 
tive revelation,  would  be  regarded  with  grave  distrust  by  orthodox 
Moslems.  Nor  would  the  assumption  of  the  Saut  d  haiy  without 
the  temporal  power  to  enforce  its  injunctions  fare  any  better  than 
the  establishment  of  the  Khalifs  office  without  the  Khalifs  power. 
The  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  in  Islam  were  never  meant 
to  be  divided,  and,  if  they  are  separated,  neither  a  Mahdi  nor  a 
Saut  el  haiy  could  preserve  the  spiritual  power  from  impotence. 
Mr.  Blunt's  theories  are  interesting  and  are  put  forward  with  all 
the  advantages  of  the  warmest  advocacy,  but  they  will  not  bear 
sober  investigation.  Whatever  the  future  of  Islam  may  be,  we 
do  not  believe  it  will  be  what  this  book  foreshadows.  We  are 
inclined  to  hope  more  from  a  return  to  the  plain  text  of  the 
Koran,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Traditions  as  untrustworthy,  and  of 
the  deductions  of  the  Schoolmen  and  commentators  as  unwarranted 
and  bad  in  reasoning,  than  from  any  revived  Khalifate  or  living 
voice  of  Islam.  The  Koran  is  compatible  with  common  sense,  and 
the  two  united  would  work  more  reform  in  the  Mohammedan 
world  than  those  who  view  the  religion  of  Arabia  only  through 
a  theological  medium  will  easily  believe.  But  to  clear  away  the 
fungus  growth  of  a  millennium  and  lay  the  old  trunk  bare  is  a 
task  that  needs  a  better  man  and  a  higher  spirit  than  we  can 
discover  at  present  among  the  nations  of  Islam. 


ALTAVONA.* 

PROFESSOR  BLACKIE  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  Scotch  Mortimer- 
Collins.  Mr.  Collins,  like  Mr.  Blackie,  wrote  in  what  we 
may  call  a  roaring  style.  Both  authors  sandwich  their  prose  with 
slices  of  original  verse,  of  a  sort  that  it  must  be  easy  to  produce 
"  if  a  man  once  abandons  his  mind  to  it,"  as  I)r.  Johnson  said 
about  the  prose  poems  of  Macpherson.  Prol'essor  Blackie,  like 
the  late  Mr.  Collins,  hits  freelj'  about  him  on  all  sides,  sticking 
up  rows  of  lay  figures  which  he  belabours  with  a  caber  and  with 
good-humoured  vehemence.  Again,  Professor  Blackie,  like  the 
late  Mr.  Collins,  is  fond  of  referring  to  eating  and  drinking. 
While  Mr.  Collins  spread  the  Barmecide  board  of  literature  with 
Presburg  biscuits  and  Chateau  Yquem,  Professor  Blackie  gives 
his  guests  oat-cake  and  lliidesheimer,  which  seems  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  whisky  as  the  vin  du  jjnys  in  the  Highlands. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Collins  had  more  humour,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
humour  he  had  was  not  Scotch.  Professor  Blackie  seems  to  have 
more  earnestness ;  but  both  authors  hated  a  Radical,  though 
many  of  the  Greek  Professor's  ideas  seem  radical  enough.  If 
ever  the  cry  of  "  Scotland  for  the  Celts  '  became  popular,  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  (though  he  is  probably  no  more  a  Celt  than  Mr, 
Biggar)  would  be  found  blowing  the  bagpipes  before  the  infuriated- 
claus.  As  history  would  have  it,  the  cry  of  "  America  for  the 
Ojibbeways  "  is  just  as  likely  to  be  successful.  Thus  Professor 
Blackie,  instead  of  hurrying  around  with  the  fiery  cross  in  one 
hand  and  a  Greek  grammar  in  the  other,  is  reduced  to  stating  his 
opinions  about  Highland  ati'airs  in  the  collection  of  dialogues  which 
be  calls  Altavona. 

The  dialogueis  a  difficult  literary  form  to  manage,  and  though  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  must  be  not  unacquainted  with  Plato,  his  dialogues 
have  little  of  that  master's  grace.  On  the  whole,  they  remind  us 
rather  more  of  the  feebler  and  later  Noctes  Ainbrosinnce  as  i'ar  as 
their  literary  qualities  are  concerned.  Professor  Blackie  has  read  so 
many  out-of-the-way  books  about  the  Highlands,  and  has  collected 
so  much  information  on  subjects  which  English  indifi'erence 
suffers  to  remain  obscure,  that  it  seems  a  pity  he  did  not  tell  us 
what  he  has  to  tell  us  in  a  straightforward  historical  style.  We 
may  learn  a  great  deal  from  him,  and  probably  every  one  who  is 
neither  an  owner  nor  a  tenant  of  deer  forests,  nor  even  a  "  stalker," 
will  agree  with  his  opinion  of  a  solitary  sport  that  keeps  not  only 
crofters,  but  artists  and  tourists,  out  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  beautiful  country.  But  we  cannot  be  happy  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  characters  who  do  the  talking  in  the  dialogues.  First 
we  are  introduced  to  a  Celt  with  an  "  unkempt"  intellect. 
Professor  Blackie  apparently  regrets  the  invention  of  combs, 

*  Altavona:  Fact  and  Fiction  from  my  Life  in  the  High/aiids.  By  Jolin 
Stuart  Blackie,  F.K.S.E.,  Professor  of  Greek,  liUiuburgh.  Edinburgh : 
David  Douglas.  1882. 
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though  we  have  reaso?i  to  believe  that  they  existed,  as  rare  and 
even  magical  objects,  in  Scotland  during  purely  Celtic  times.  At 
all  events,  the  Professor  has  always  been  a  great  advocate  of  the 
"  unkempt."  The  chief  speaker  in  his  dialogues,  then,  is  Iloderick 
Gillebride  Macdonald,  Advocate,  who  is  greatly  addicted  to  sing- 
ing long  songs  in  G-aelic  and  in  English,  llis  lirst  song,  with 
which  the  book  opens,  contains  fifty-two  lines  in  praise  of  a 
"dark-haired  maid."  In  this  lyric  Dunedin  rhymes  to  "  tread- 
ing," and  the  dark-haired  one's  locks  are  called  "  a  wavy 
wonder."  This  terrible  Celt  is  always  quoting  scraps  of  Greek, 
and  adding,  '■'  as  we  used  to  say  at  Balliol '' — a  painful  slur 
on  an  ancient  and  respectable  foundation.  He  has  an  Eng- 
lish friend,  a  Christ  Church  man  named  Church,  and  this  queer 
creature  also  must  swear  in  Greelc,  and  quote  Greek  for  ex- 
ample "  ocTTis  TOiavra  ye  pi^oi,  as  Homer  says."  Homer  does 
not  say  so,  however.  Both  these  gallant  men  think  that  "  guns  " 
are  used  in  deer-stalking,  and  Macdonald  talks  about  the  "  histo- 
rical tripos '"  at  Oxford.  Historical  triposes  are  "  at  the  other 
shop,"  as  Mr.  James  Crawley  explained,  when  his  aunt  expressed 
a  hope  that  he  would  be  rieuior  Wrangler.  These  characters, 
Macdonald  and  Church,  have  very  odd  literary  estimates.  They 
bracket  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Browning  with  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan  as  candidates  for  "a  prospective  pout-laureateship " ; 
they  couple  "Mrs.  Emily  PfeilTer  "  with  Mrs.  Browning,  and  place 
the  lambent,  but  we  trust  harmless  and  playful,  humour  of  the 
Saturdrnj  Iteiicio  on  a  par  with  the  sarcasm  of  Lord  Beaconslield. 
This  is  too  much  honour.  Another  person  in  the  drama  is  Miss 
Flora  Macdonald,  a  beautiful  Celtic  maiden  who  is  philological  in 
her  mind,  and  whose  poems  are  presented  to  us  in  undesired  pro- 
fusion. Miss  Flora  lectures  on  Grimm's  law,  rattles  out  strings  of 
Greek  and  Gaelic  words  in  corroboration  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Grimm,  and  quite  deserves  the  praise  of  Herr  BucherHume,  a 
German  character — "an  astonishing  girl  that,  Macdonald."  As 
there  is  to  be  a  Celtic  chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
as  there  seems  to  exist,  or  to  have  existed,  some  slight  dilHculty  in 
securing  a  professor,  we  see  no  reason  why  Miss  Macdonald  should 
not  lecture  on  Gaelic  literature — what  there  is  of  it.  But  the 
students  might  be  like  Herr  Biicherblume,  who  confesses  that  "  he 
never  could  study  hard  with  a  handsome  wonum  in  the  room." 
The  experiment  is  probably  one  which  few  have  tried  to  make. 
By  the  way,  the  enthusiastic  Macdonald  seems  not  to  have 
pushed  his  researches  very  far  in  the  province  of  popular  poetry: — 

B. — And  in  fnot  I  have  always  heard  that  the  Scottish  Celts  were  a 
singing  rather 'than  a  writing  people. 

Mav. — You  are  right  ;  and  I  believe  also  that  this  singing  Avatar  in 
which  the  Caledonian  Celt  delights  to  manifest  his  higher  nature  was  the 
cause  of  that  contagious  influence  already  noticed,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
mo  cliu,  the  long  liiial  vowel  of  the  preceding  word  exercises  on  the  initial 
consonant  of  the  following  word,  and  not  less  of  that  peculiarity  in  the 
rhyme  of  Celtic  poetry  which  makes  the  ear  insensible  to  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  consonant,  so  long  as  the  vowel,  the  real  musical  el  iient  in  rhyme, 
remains  the  same.  3Jdr  and  fonn,  for  instance,  are  good  rhymes  in  Gaelic, 
which  in  English  or  German  would  be  utterly  repudiated. 

B. — This  is  certainly  interesting ;  1  must  pursue  that  subject  further. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  use  of  .assonance  in  place  of  rhyme 
is  the  result  of  a  "singing  Avatar"  (whatever  that  maybe)  or 
not.  But  when  the  learned  Biicherblume  pursues  the  subject 
further,  he  will  iind  that  assonance  is  far  from  being  "  a  peculiarity 
in  the  rhyme  of  Celtic  poetry."  The  ordinary  ballads  of  St.  Giles's 
are  full  of  it,  and  so  are  the  chansons  da  <jeste,  and,  indeed,  the 
half- rhyming  verses  of  most  illiterate  peoples,  and  of  some  that  are 
not  illiterate.  It  soon  turns  out  that  Flora  Macdonald  is  as  much 
a  poet  as  a  philologist,  and  the  length,  number,  and  eccentricity  of 
her  compositions  will  aft'ect  difl'ercnt  readers  in  dilferent  ways. 
Some  of  them  are  translations  of  Gaelic  lays,  and,  if  they  are 
accurate  reproductions,  and  if  the  Gaelic  lays  are  representative  of 
Gaelic  literature,  the  Welsh  have  a  right  to  triumph  over  their 
Northern  kinsmen.  Professor  Blackie  introduces  us  to  Duncan 
Ban,  a  poet  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  genius  of  Ban  as  seen  through  the 
medium  of  Miss  Macdouald's  verse  : — 

O  grandly  did  they  gather. 
In  a  jocund  troop  together. 
In  the  corrie  of  the  Fern 
With  light-hearted  unconcern ; 
Or  by  the  smooth  green  loan 
Of  Achahuler  were  shown. 
Or  by  the  ruined  station 
Of  the  old  heroic  nation 

Of  the  Fin, 
Or  by  the  willow  rock 
Or  the  witch-tree  on  the  knock. 
The  branchy  crested  tlock 

Might  be  seen. 

There  follows  a  description  of  the  deer,  "  and  their  prancing  and 
their  dancing,  and  their  ramping  and  their  stamping,  and  their 
plashing  and  their  washing  in  the  pools,  like  lovers  newly  wedded, 
light-hearted,  giddy-headed,  little  fools."  Do  newly-married 
persons  ramp  and  stamp  and  prance  and  dance  in  pools  ?  "  In  a 
verse  translation,"  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says,  "  au  original  com- 
position is  no  longer  recognizable,"  and  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
pretend  to  criticize  the  merits  of  Ban's  Gaelic  ode.  But,  as 
ofl'ered  to  us  in  the  translation,  it  does  seem  scarcely  to  deserve  the 
praise  of  Macdonald.  "  Sophocles  says  some  very  pretty  things 
about  the  sceuery  of  Colossus  in  the  Oedipodean  drama,  but  as  a 
describer  of  scenery  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  Duncan  Ban  beats 
him  hollow."  The  just  thing  would  have  been  for  Miss  Flora 
Macdonald  to  have  trHUslated  the  passages  in  the  CEdipodean  drama. 


Then  Ban  and  Sophocles  would  have  been  fairly  hrtndieapped  ; 
but,  while  we  only  know  the  Greek,  and  read  the  Gaelic  in  Eng- 
lish, we  do  prefer  the  "  mellow  glory  of  the  Attic  stage." 

We  have  said  enough,  though  we  could  say  a  great  deal  morf 
about  the  somewhat  irritating  persons  whom  Professor  I'laclne 
makes  the  mouthpieces  of  his  opinions.  He  expresses  through 
thcnr  his  ideas  about  all  Highland  matters,  from  the  pedigree  of 
the  Macd(malds  ici  Ossian's  poetry,  from  Highland  geology  to  the 
use  and  abuse  of  deer  forests.  There  are  few  topics  of  which  we 
are  all  more  exhaustivelj'  ignorant.  Books  on  the  Northern  Celt 
are  usually  ill  written;  even  Mr.  Skene's  works  are  very  hard  to 
read.  In  the  Highlands  one  sees  nothing  of  the  Highlanders.  If 
English  people  take  a  moor,  or  stay  with  friends  who  have  moors, 
they  tind  themselves  in  a  solitude.  The  stalker  described  a  por- 
tion of  a  forest  as  "  a  perfect  Peecadeely  "  because  he  detected  in 
it  the  presence  of  one  sheep,  one  fox,  and  one  dog.  There  should 
be  neither  sheep  nor  foxes  nor  dogs,  still  less  men  and  women,  in  a 
deer  forest.  The  stag  has  driven  away  the  people.  Again,  the 
ordinary  tourist  sees  no  one  in  the  Highlands  but  hotel-keepers, 
coach-drivers,  boatmen,  and  hangers-on.  The  population  has  bten 
driven  into  towns,  the  creation  of  the  Saxon,  or  to  Australia,  or  to 
Canada.  This  is  Professor  Blackie's  grievance;  and,  whatever 
topic  he  may  be  discussing,  to  this  he  returns.  Since  1745  the 
great  lairds  and  chiefs  have  ceased  to  live  always  on  their  lands. 
They  have  had  no  need  of  retainers  and  great  need  of  money. 
Mone}'  they  have  usually  got  by  selling  land  to  the  brewer  or  the 
banker,  and  the  brewer  or  the  banker  has  got  rid  of  the  people 
in  the  interests  of  deer,  grouse,  cattle,  or  sheep.  Sometimes  the 
laird  has  taken  the  same  course  himself.  In  other  cases,  estates 
have  been  cut  up  into  "  grounds  "  for  villas,  and  have  a  population 
of  summer  villagers.  Professor  Blackie  goes  back  to  the  unhappy 
old  story  of  the  Sutherland  clearances.  The  usual  arguuieut  for 
clearances  is  that  the  land  will  not  support  the  people  in  any 
better  slate  than  one  of  semi-savagery  and  semi-starvation.  Pro- 
bably there  are  in  Scotland,  as  in  Ireland,  districts  like  this  ;  but  to 
prevail  on  men  to  go  away  by  burning  them  out  of  their  homes 
is  to  go  rather  beyond  the  resources  of  civilization.  Professor 
Blackie  is  persuaded  that  cultivation  by  crofters  can  be  made  an 
economical  success.  Perhaps  this  proposition  might  have  been 
demonstrated  with  more  cogency.  There  is  but  one  comfort  in 
this  bad  business,  and  that  is  the  reflection  that  the  crofters,  what- 
ever their  wrongs,  never  took  to  earning  "  Parnell  medals,"  like 
the  mean  and  cowardly  ruffians  of  Ireland.  As  to  the  theory  that 
Highland  estates  were  disastrously  over-populated,  we  quote  what 
seems  the  temperate  conclusion  of  Professor  Blackie : — 

I  hold  it  proven  that  in  Sutherland,  as  in  other  part-!  of  the  Highlands, 
there  existed  a  large  population,  beyond  what  the  district  could  )irolitably 
support,  who  dragged  on  their  tenure  from  father  to  son  without  any 
capacity  of  progress  ;  but,  as  this  population  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
under  the  eye  and  even  wiih  the  encuuragement  of  the  proprietor  and  the 
Government,  it  was  not  the  people  who  ought  to  have  been  made  to  suiter 
from  the  neglect  and  the  misconduct  of  their  natural  heads  ;  and  this  state 
of  the  case  furnished  an  additional  reason  why  any  changes  that  took  place 
should  have  been  made  with  peculiar  tenderness  and  delicacy. 

Professor  Blackie's  excursions  into  geology,  Celtic  church  liistory, 
the  career  of  the  "  Men  of  the  Free  Church,"  and  similar  topics, 
are  vivacious,  and  will  be  found  interesting  by  tourists  in  the 
West  and  North  of  Scotland.  But  from  the  days  of  the  pre-Pictisb 
races  downwards,  all  these  topics  are  obscure,  and  all  opinions  on 
them  are  contested. 


SOME  ROMAX  AND  FOREIGN  LAW-BOOKS.* 

TT'OR  some  years  past  Professor  Holland  and  Mr.  Shadwell  have 
J-  been  endeavouring  to  lead  English  students  of  Roman  law  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  in  some  measure  with  the  authoiities 
on  which  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  depends.  They 
rightly  thought  it  desirable  that  the  student  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  Digest  at  tirst  hand,  and  also  perceived  th  it  it  was 
too  much  to  expect  the  whole,  or  anything  like  the  whole,  to  be 
known.  Accordingly  they  published  a  selection  of  the  more  im- 
portant titles  in  a  series  of  parts  which  are  now  collected  in  a 
volume.  The  editors  are  among  the  few  English  lawyers  who 
have  taken  up  Roman  law,  which  unique  historical  circum- 
stances have  made  in  this  country  au  unpractical  and  unfamiliar 
subject,  in  a  serious  and  scholarly  fashion  ;  and  the  execution  of 
their  plan  might  almost  be  taken  on  trust  from  their  known 
position  and  worlc  at  Oxford,  where,  curiously  enough,  the 
degree  in  Civil  Law,  surviving  nowhere  else  in  these  kingdoms, 
keeps  unbroken  a  thin  thread  of  traditional  connexion  with  the 
Roman  civil  and  canonical  jurisprudence  of  the  middle  ages. 
Complete  titles  from  tl:e  Digest  are  given  in  every  case,  but  the 
order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  Corpus  Juris  is  not  followed. 
Professor  Holland  and  Mr.  Shadwell  give  for  this  course  the 
sufficient  reason — to  put  it  a  little  more  bluntly  than  they  do — 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  Digest  itself  is  a  very  bad  one.  lu 


•  Select  Tit!es  from  the  Digest  of  Justiiiiuii.  Edited  by  Thomas  Erskine 
Holland,  D.C.L.,  '&c.,  and  Charles'Lancelot  Shadwell,  B.C.L.,  &c.  Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press. 

Simon  van  Ltcuwen's  Commentaries  on  Ilumnn-Dutch  Law.  Revised  and 
edited  with  notes.  In  2  vols.  Bv  C.  W.  Decker,  Advocate.  Translated 
from  the  original  Dutch  by  J.  G.  Kotze,  LL.I5.,  &c.,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Transvaal.    Vol.  I.    London  :  Stevens  &  Haynes. 

Jjcpiiisckn  van  het  hedeiidaagsche  wisse'rec/it.  Door  Mr.  K.  F.  LaaJ, 
Advokaat  te  Leiden.  Leiden. 
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ct  it  represents,  as  modern  scholars  liave  made  out,  nothing  but 
he  ahnost  accidental  order  in  .vhich  one  t°r'c  after  anothei 
as  discussed  in  the  Edict.''  The  order  actually  adopted  hy  the 
tford  editors  is  as  follows.  First  comes  a  part  composed  ot 
Introductory  Titles,"  those  on  the  general  history 
-   ■     -      "  fi  First  Book  of  the  Dig^ 

from  the  Fiftieth 


aud  inter- 

etadonTfThe'iaw  froni'the  First  Book  of  tlie JJigest.^and  the 


TO  fuller  titles  of  interpretation  from  the  intuem  Book,  e 
rbonan  siynijimtione,  and  diversis  rcguhs  /J^e 
■cond  part  contains  titles  relating  to  family  law,  the  part  of  the 
;oman  system  which  is  least  known  by  Englishmen,  having  lelt 
•arcelv  any  mark  on  our  legal  habits  of  thought.  Property  aw, 
Icludin^  the  doctrine  of  possession  and  the  very  important  title  ot 
Irvitudes,  follows,  and  the  last  part,  subdivided  on  account 
f  its  theater  extent,  is  given  to  the  law  of  obligations.  iHe 
anvenience  of  the  reader  is  consulted  by  analytical  summaries 
Qd  cross  references.  A  student  who  uses  this  selection 
,itli  due  industry  and  intelligence  can  hardly  fail  to  know  a  great 
eal  of  Roman  law,  and  to  know  it  in  the  best  way.  And  it  can 
latdlv  be  too  much  insisted  on,  we  think,  that  knowing  it  in  the 
«st  way  makes  all  the  difference.  Indeed,  <is  in  England  we  study 
Jomau  law  not  for  the  sake  of  practice,  but  for  the  sake  ot_  scien- 
ific  discipline,  it  is  evident  that  for  us  a  superficial  and  unscientifac 
mowledge  of  it  is  not  worth  having  at  all.  Many  Enghsh  prac- 
itioners  have  but  a  confused  aad  slender  knowledge  ot  English 
aw  They  know  by  rule  of  thumb  the  little  bits  of  it  they  con- 
itantly  have  to  do  with,  and  as  to  the  rest  they  know  just  enough 
;o  seek  other  people's  knowledge  when  their  own  iaals  them. 
Learniu"-  which  in  this  way  serves  4o  keep  a  man  out  ot  mis- 
:hief  is  scientifically  worthless,  but  it  is  useful  in  business  as  lar 
iis  it  goes.  But  in  Roman  law  such  learning  cannot  with  us  have 
this  use,  and  is  therefore  worthless  without  qualification. 

Sometimes  it  is  asked  whj  there  is  any  need  that  Englishmen 
should  study  Roman  law.  The  notion  that  it  is  a  periect  system, 
or  o-reatlv  superior  ts  our  own  in  arrangement  or  detail,  must  be 
dismissed  as  untenable.  Historically  the  Roman  lawyers  deserve 
the  n-reatest  admiration,  when  we  consider  that  belore  them  there 
was"" really  nothing.  But  if  any  one  puts  their  results  before  us 
as  a  model  for  present  iise,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  then- 
theories  were  very  def^istive,  their  classification  largely  due  to  acci- 
dents of  procedure,  and  theii'  reasoning  liable  to  be  warped  by 
assumptL3ns  involved  in  their  use  of  terms.  On  the  ■other  hand 
they  show,  in  theabsemce  of  special  disturbing  causes,  an_  excellent 
perception  of  the  real  analogies  .of  facts,  a  sound  practical  judg- 
ment, and  great  powei's  of  .clear  aud  concise  eSpressi<?ia,    T„  n,„ 


Koedvk,  in  his  lifetime  Burgomaster  of  the  town  of  Ley  den." 
Surely  this  "  Zal."  is  nothing  but  the  common  'I;  P'^'l^^^^  °f 

ZalujeXo  a  deceased  person's  name  in  old-fashioned  I^^^ch  as  the 
Germans  still  call  their  dead  seliy.  The  English  equivalent  would 
be  Sply  "IIu.o  Koedyk.  deceased,"  and  the  addition,  if  no 
omitted  as  superfluous,  should  have  been  so  translated  As 
to  Van  Leeuwen,  he  was  a  laborious  and  famous  commentator, 
and  wo  have  nothing  against  his  diligence  or  accuracy,  but  as  to 
his  notions  of  arrangement  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  doa  s  with 
criminal  law  under  the  head  of  Obligations.  The  part  t In  s  f ai 
translated  contains  a  great  deal  of  miormation  about  ieudal  and 
customary  institutions  in  the  Netherlands,  which  will  hardly  be  of 
practical  interest  in  Ceylon  or  the  Cape  Colony  at  tbe  in-esent  day 


We  may  find  here,  for  example,  a  quaint  variation  of  the  ft-anchise 
known  to  early  English  law  as  infanofJnrf    ^.1^^™"  ^^^^f  ^ * 
■■'  -    -  — while  the  lesser  dignity  oi  a 
English)  carried 


to  keep  a  gallows  with  four  posts,  _ 
huv'-^'-rave  (or  borough-reeve,  as  It  would  be  in 
uui^^ic     V         .  P     „  .      .^^  thieves  on  a  gallows  with  two 

athcr  obscure),  he 


In  one 

word,  they  "have  reallj  very  much  the-eame  qualities  as  the  men 
by  whose  work  the  law  of  England  was  formed.  So  iixr  Roman 
law  would  be  foir  the  Englishman  .an  historical  study,  pre- 
senting, as  compared  with  his  own  legal  institutions,  a  series 
.of  highly  interesting  parallels  .and  contrasts.  But  this  would  not 
lae  re'iison  -enough  for  making  &  point  .of  the  study.  Nor  is  it 
reason  enough,  again,  to  say  that  Roman  law  is  the  foundation  of 
.nearly  all  .Continental  kw.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  ca«es  that 
.come"  bel'ora  an  English  lawyer  has  any  point  of  contact  with 
.any  law  but  his  own;  and,  when  this  does  happen,  Roman  law 
would  probably  not  help  him.  There  must  be  more  than  this  to 
account  for  the  institutional  value  (we  must  be  excused  an  almost 
foreign  technical  term)  of  the  Roman  system.  And  there  is  a 
good  deal  more. 

One  advantage  of  Roman  law  for  teaching  purposes  is  that  it 
has  .been  systematized  and  systematically  taught  far  longer  than 
English.  What  is  more,  it  has  within  the  present  century  been 
treated,  especially  in  Germany,  by  a  succession  of  eminent 
teachers  who  had  a  genius  for  systematic  arrangement  aud  expo- 
sition. Another  point  is  that  the  very  meagreness  of  detail  in 
Roman  as  compared  with  English  law  brings  the  outlines  into  a, 
more  managetible  compass.  The  purely  English  kw  student  is 
turned  into  a  wilderness  of  distinct  and  apparently  disjointed 
topics,  .all  bristling  with  special  technicalities  of  their  own,  and 
he  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  Again,  the  Roman 
lawyers  worked  with  greater  freedom  than  ours,  not  being  bound 
by   decided  cases;  and  therefore  their  writings  exhibit  the 

'  methods  .of  legal  reasoning  in  a  more  elegant  form,  and  in  a  way 
more  easily  comprehended  by  the  intelligent  learner  who  is  not 
yet  master  of  the  technical  niceties  of  English  jurisprudence,  than 

■  either  English  text-books  or  the  judgments  of  English  judges  are 
as  a  rule  able  to  do.    This  benefit,  of  course,  can  be  obtained  only 

•  by  seeing  the  work  of  the  Roman  lawyers  at  first  hand  ;  in  otber 
words,  by  reading  and  consulting  the  Digest.  Most  of  it  evapo- 
rates in"  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  and  it  evaporates  alto- 

'  gether  in  the  manuals  aud  abridgments  on  which  the  learner  too 
often  relies.  Professor  Holland  and  Mr.  Shadwell  are  altogether 
on  the  right  line  in  helping  the  study  of  the  Digest  itself,  and 

1  lessening  excuses  for  its  omission,  and  we  wish  all  success  to  their 

I  work. 

i  Anybody  who  desires  to  see  what  the  modern  Roman  law  of  the 
!  Continent  was  like  in  the  pvffi-scientitic  days— by  which  we  mean 
f  the  days  before  Savigny — may  find  a  very  fair  specimen  in  the  new 

translation  of  Van  Leeuwen's  Commentaries.  It  is  intended  for 
\  practical  use  in  the  English  colonies  where  Roman-Dutch  law 
I  prevails ;  and  it  was  much  wanted,  if  we  may  trust  Mr.  Kotze's 
I  opinionthat  the  only  previous  one,  made  atthe  request  ofthe  Colonial 
!  Office  in  1820,  was  the  work  of  translators  whose  Dutch  left 
'.  much  to  seek  and  whose  law  was  naught.  Mr.  Kotze's  version 
-  reads  a  little  stiffly  in  places,  but  we  presume  its  accuracy  may  be 

taken  for  granted.  Yet  we  have  met  with  one  little  slip,  as  we 
L  tbiok,    We  read  of  a  case  on  the  will  of  one  "Zal.  Hugo 


with  it  only  the  right  of  ban 
posts;  and  then,  it  seems  (though  the  text  is 
mi.Hit  not  call  it  his  gallows.    "  And  if  by  some  accident  or  othei 
it  Should  tumble  down,  he  could  not  set  it  up  again,  unless  a  new 
tUef  had  to  be  hanged;-    Likewise  we  read  of  the  i^j}^J^;^^l 
(pluim-graaf),  under  whose  protection  the  noble  kind,  ot  buds, 
eipecially  swans,  were  placed  by  ancient  custom.    The  poacher 
who  took  a  swan  had  to  make  a  fine  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
stealer  of  a  cat  in  the  old  Welsh  laws.    "  The  said  s^^^i' 
are  to  be  suspended  from  a  beam  in  a  large  hall,  about  a  foot  horn 
the  ground,  and  then  he  must  pour  over  the  same  good  red  wheat 
until  it  is  quite  covered,  which  wheat  is  then  dec  ared  to  be  forfeited 
for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  right  of  fowling  has  been  violated. 
As  to  pure  Roman  law,  there  is  in  the  ninth  chap  er  ot  the 
second  book  a  very  subtle  and  excellent  question,     Quis  sit 
veteris  iurisprudentiEe  usus  circa  vestimentorum  usumfructum  . 
or,  more  exactly,  whether  there  can  be  a  true  usufruct,  or  only  a 
quasi-usufruct,  of  clothes.     The  student  of  tei-mmology  ma^- 
observe  in  Chapter  I.  of  the   same  book  the   neat  distinctiou 
between  landgemeen   and   volkgcmeen.    Things  are  landgemeen 
which  belong  to  the  State,  res  puhlica ;  things  are  voIl;yaneen 
which  belong  to  a  city  or  other  particular  society  withm  the 
State,  res  communes. 

Modern  Dutch  lawyers  move  in  a  widely  different  region  frottt 
Van  Leeuwen's.  They  have  entered  fully  both  into  the  career 
of  scientific  research  and  speculation  opened  by  the  Germans' 
aud  the  course  of  practical  legislation  of  which  the  example  was 
set  by  France.  Mr.  Land  of  Leydon  has  published  a  book  fm\ 
the  law  of  negotiable  instruments  which  is  a  good  example  OH 
the  work  done  by  the  modern  Continental  school.  Its 
value  for  foreign  readers  is  somewhat  diminished  by  its 
being  in  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  the  chapters  of  the 
Dutch  Commercial  Code  which  deal  with  the  subject.  Still  it 
contains  much  ingenious  discussion  of  general  principles,  and  to 
the  English  lawyer  it  is  curious  to  see  in  how  different  a  fashion 
from  that  of  his  own  land  questions  of  principle  present  them- 
selves to  his  Continental  collengues.  In  England  certain  rules  of 
more  or  less  generality  get  settled  by  the  decision  of  a  number 
of  points  as  they  occur  in  practice.  What  systematic  theory  may 
underlie  the  positive  legal  rules,  or  whether  they  can  be  accc^unted 
for  on  any  systematic  theory  at  all,  not  one  English  lawyer  in 
fifty  ever  thinks  of  considering ;  and  of  all  unlikely  quarters  to 
get  any  light  from  on  such  matters  of  speculation  an  English 
law-book  is  perhaps  the  most  unlikely.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Land 
that  among  Continental  authors  more  than  thirty  distinct  theories 
of  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  exchange  have  been  propounded.  Thus 
it  is  hotly  disputed  whether  a  bill  of  exchange  is  really  a  con- 
tract or  not ;  if  a  contract,  whether  it  is  unilateral  or  bilateral ; 
whether  there  is  at  once  a  complete  legal  obligation  upon  the 
making,  as  we  say  in  English,  of  a  negotiable  instrument,  or  other 
conditions  are  required  ;  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind.  And  all 
this  discussion  proceeds,  not  upon  what  the  law  merchant,  or  the  law 
of  any  particular  State,  actually  is,  but  on  theoretical  construction 
of  what, according  to  the  author's  assumed  principles,it  ought  to  be.- 
Some  of  the  German  writers,  by  way  of  clearing  up  matters,, 
rush  into  metaphor,  aud  talk  of  a  bill  of  exchange  as  if  it  were 
alive  ;  they  fondly  call  it  "  ein  beseelter  Kurper,''  and  find  analogies- 
in  its  course,  from  making  or  acceptance  to  payment,  to  human  for- 
tunes from  birth  to  death.  Mr.  Land  justly  considers  these  flights 
too  poetical  to  be  of  serious  use  in  fixing  legal  principles.  To  an  Eng- 
lishman they  are  quite  beyond  the  province  of  any  possible  j  urispr u- 
dence.  The  English  theory  of  negotiable  instruments,  so  far  as  there 
is  any,  seems  to  be  that  what  was  originally  nothing  but  a  special 
kind  of  contract  between  the  drawer,  acceptor,  and  payee,  has 
been  made  a  peg  on  which  a  whole  series  of  subsequent  contracts 
may  be  hung  by  acts  of  the  original  parties  or  of  other  persons,  to 
which  acts  anomalous  incidents  are  attached  for  the  convenience  of 
commerce.  Perhaps  this  is  not  in  a  philosophical  sense  a  theory 
at  all ;  and  Mr.  Land,  if  we  have  rightly  understood  him,  rejects 
it  as  unsatisfactory  on  various  grounds.  The  whole  Continental 
theory  of  contract  is  so  different  from  ours  that  this  is  in  no  way 
surprising.  Yet  we  venture  to  think  that  our  English  conception 
of  negotiable  instruments,  taken  simply  as  an  account  of  the  facts, 
has  the  advantage  of  being  historicallv  true,  ' 
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TRASEADEX  HALL.' 

WE  have  heartily  enjoyed  Tra^caden  Hall,  and  ciin  conp'ratiiLite 
General  Ilamley  on  having  written  an  admirable  novel. 
There  is  spirit  in  the  style  and  culture  in  the  matter  :  the  themes  are 
as  fresh  as  the  thoughts  are  bright,  although  the  scenes  are  carried 
back  for  nearly  a  century  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  quiet  humour, 
■with  a  siit}iciency  of  broader  drollerj' ;  nor  need  anybody  complain 
of  lack  of  variety.  From  the  opening  chapters,  which  trace  the 
fortunes  of  the  Salusbury  family,  the  story  flows  forward  with 
unQiigging  animation  ;  while  it  is  enlivened  with  notices  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  time,  and  diversified  with  scenes  from  old  Eng- 
lish life  and  adventures  of  campaigning  in  the  Peninsula.  In  fact, 
unquestionably  the  most  striking  and  original  of  the  episodes  in 
the  book  are  those  written  by  General  Ilaailey  as  a  strategist  and 
n  soldier.  Some  of  the  most  stirring  passages  in  Wellington's 
Peninsular  exploits  are  cast  in  the  shape  of  attractive  fiction,  and 
even  accomplished  students  of  the  art  of  war  may  learn  some- 
thing from  this  spirited  narrative.  But  the  manners  of  the  time 
are  likewise  reproduced  with  a  vigour  which  does  credit  to  the 
author's  acquaintance  with  its  literature.  So  that,  when  once  be 
has  familiarized  us  with  their  formality,  wo  almost  forget  that  the 
children  of  the  persons  in  whom  we  take  so  lively  an  interest  have 
long  been  mouldering  in  peaceful  churchyards.  The  chainctsr- 
sketches,  too,  are  graphically  done,  and  nr^  in  excellent  keeping  with 
their  surroundings.  Traseaden  Hall  is  the  cential  point  of  a  some- 
what complex  plot,  which  embraces  the  lifetime  of  a  couple  of  genera- 
tions ;  and  its  master  by  marriage,  to  whom  we  are  first  introduced, 
is  a  very  ingenious  and  entertaining  conception.  Sir  Wolse}' 
Chesterfield  is  a  perfect  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  so  far  as  out- 
ward appearance  is  concerned.  His  manners  are  unexceptionable, 
Lis  bearing  is  stately,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  served  with  high 
distinction  as  a  soldier.  As  for  his  having  done  very  v^ell  for 
himself  in  life, of  that  there  can  be  no  question,  for  he  has  matched  his 
own  barren  baronetcj'  and  ancient  pedigree  with  the  wealthy  heiress 
of  Traseaden  Hall  and  its  acres.  In  reality  Sir  Wolsey  is  a  gross 
impostor,  and  yet  he  is  an  impostor  who  has  nothing  of  the  hypo- 
crite in  him,  and  who  never  alienates  our  sympathies.  For  it  was 
his  misfortune,  not  his  fault,  that  he  was  bnru  a  fool;  the  gift  of 
courage  is  not  bestowed  indiscriminately  on  everybody  ;  and  if 
nature  endowed  him  with  airs  of  apparently  intellectual  dignity, 
he  was  not  answerable  for  her  somewhat  malicious  prank.  In 
reality  the  baronet  has  been  all  through  his  life  the  ])uppet  and 
tool  of  a  shrewder  brother,  who  has  been  at  once  his  prompter  and 
his  evil  genius.  It  was  to  the  scheming  and  worldly-wise 
Chesterfield  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  wealthy  wife  who  only 
found  him  out  after  she  was  inextricably  tied  to  him.  It  is  his 
brother  who  quietly  "  puts  a  spolie  in  his  wheel"  when  he  was 
contemplating  the  eligible  f-econd  union  that  might  have  made 
him  comfortable  and  kept  him  straight.  And  it  is  his  brother 
who,  in  the  matter  of  transmitting  tlie  inheritance  confided  to  his 
honour  by  his  dying  wife,  betrays  him  into  what  would  have  been 
most  dishonourable  conduct,  had  this  modern  Justice  Shallow 
been  seriously  responsible  for  his  actions.  The  sketch  of  Sir 
"Wolsej's  unfortunate  ladj'  is  at  least  as  clever  and  U  infinitely 
pathetic.  She  may  well  detest  the  intriguing  brother-in-law,  who 
had  fanned  the  tire  of  an  impulsive  passion  wiiich  has  condemned 
her  to  a  life  of  self-suppression  and  misery.  She  acquits  her 
stupidlv  honourable  husband  even  of  connivance  in  the  criuio,  and, 
although  she  cannot  help  despising  him,  she  never  fails  in  her 
wifely  duty.  There  is  touching  heroism  in  her  attention  to  his 
habits  and  little  comforts  as  she  lies  on  what  she  knows  to  be  her 
death-bed,  and  the  devices  with  which  she  exerts  herself  to  lull 
his  disquietude  while  expecting  her  end  rise  almost  to  sublimity. 

With  the  death  of  Sir  Wolsey  and  the  succession  of  Sir 
Chesterfield  the  interest  shifts  to  an  old-fashioned  house  in  the 
neighbouring  county  town.  We  are  introduced  to  the  modest 
establishment  of  two  maiden  ladies  of  good  birtb,  who  are  highly 
regarded  in  the  provincial  society.  That  Miss  Dorothy  Clowance, 
the  elder  of  the  two,  should  be  a  spinster  at  all  is  due  entirely  to 
the  machinations  of  Sir  Chesterfield,  who  had  interposed  after  his 
brother  had  made  her  formal  proposals  of  marriage.  Consequently 
Dorothy  is  somewhat  soured  and  embittered,  as  she  is  naturally 
prim  and  straitlaced.  And  to  the  last  the  possession  of  Traseaden 
Hall  seems  strangely  mixed  up  with  the  destiny  of  the  Clowances, 
so  that  these  worthy  maiden  sisters  are  kept  in  a  perjietual  flutter 
of  hope.  Originally  it  should  have  come  to  them  by  a  will  of  Lady 
Salusbury's  ;  then  it  might  have  been  Miss  Dorothy's  by  marri.age  ; 
and  now  they  have  a  couple  of  youthful  beauties  under  their  roof 
■who  are  the  objects  of  the  attentions  either  of  the  owners  of  the 
Hall  or  their  heii-s.  Those  were  agitating  times  for  interesting 
young  women  who  bestowed  their  ailections  on  roving  soldiers  or 
sailors;  but  they  give  golden  opportunities  to  the  novelist, 
and  General  Ilamley  makes  the  most  of  them.  There  were 
no  telegraphs  to  assure  prompt  communications ;  and  the  posts 
■were  slow,  irregular,  and  untrustworthy.  A  letter  of  the  most 
momentous  importance  might  be  entrusted  to  a  cruiser  or 
privateer  which  might  be  captured  and  carried  into  an  enemy's 
port.  And  Una  Clowance,  the  beautiful  young  sister  of  our 
maiden  friends,  plights  her  troth  to  a  gallant  seaman  who  is  care- 
less rather  than  deliberately  inconstant ;  ■while  her  lovely  niece 
Doris  Adair  has  a  misunderstauding  with  the  dashing  soldier  who 
adores  her,  which  might  have  been  quickly  cleared  up  in  these 

*  Traseaden  Hall.  "  When  George  the  Third  was  King."  By  Major- 
Genernl  W.  G.  Haniley,  Aullior  of  "Guilty  or  Not  Guilty,"  &,c.  3  vols. 
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days  of  mail  steamers.  The  characters  of  the  two  girls,  ■who  are 
very  nearly  of  an  age  althotigh  standing  in  the  relations  of  auut 
and  niece,  are  delightl'ully  and  efi'ectively  contrasted.  Una 
Clowance,  although  her  feelings  are  deep  and  earnest,  has  consti- 
tutionally an  amiable  serenity  of  temperament ;  so  that  it  comes 
tolerably  easy  to  her  to  bear  delays  and  disappointments  with 
dignity ;  while  Doris  Adair,  though  her  spirit  is  higher,  finds  it 
more  dil'ricult  to  conceal  the  smarting  of  her  love-wounds.  The 
respective  characters  of  the  pair  of  forlorn  fair  ones  are  employed 
very  skilfully  for  the  development  of  the  plot.  Una's  frank  naval 
lover,  coming  back  after  years  of  absence  with  a  brief  apology,  is 
lightly  I'orgiven  for  his  temporary  neglect,  and  thenceforward,  as 
the  devoted  husband  of  his  wife,  he  plays  a  prominent  part  in  her 
niece's  love  afiair ;  while  the  less  fortunate  L'Estrange,  although 
even  more  innocent,  is  held  at  arm's  length  till  he  can  explain  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  lady-love  the  mystification  which 
gives  much  of  its  interest  to  the  ■novel.  It  is  true  that,  when  once 
they  have  kissed  and  made  friends,  the  tenderness  of  Doris 
amply  repays  him  for  the  sufferings  which  her  rigour  had  made 
him  endure. 

But  nothing,  as  we  have  said,  is  more  exciting  in  the  volumes 
than  the  military  sketches  which  are  their  most  striking  feature, 
L'Estrange,  the  much-maligned  lover  of  Doris  Adair,  has  distin- 
guished himself  at  Salamanca  and  Vittoria,  and  above  all  at  the 
siege  of  San  Sebastian.  He  has  more  than  his  share  of  hair- 
breadth escapes  in  the  course  of  the  fair  fighting,  with  an  unusual 
number  of  thrilling  adventtu'es.  L'Estrange's  concern  in  them, 
with  his  marked  intellectual  individuality,  gives  a  strong  personal 
interest  to  the  lively  narrative  of  Wellington's  masterly  advance 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  famous  siege  operations  before  the  great 
northern  fortress.  The  great  Marquess — as  he  then  was — is  re- 
peatedly brought  upon  the  scone,  with  brusque  utterances  that 
are  eiuinently  characteristic.  Like  Napoleon,  with  all  his  reserve, 
Wellington  knew  the  way  to  the  heart  of  the  soldier.  Even  a 
chance  growl  thrown  in  friendly  fashion  at  a  subaltern's  head  was 
valued  nearly  as  much  as  a  mention  in  general  orders.  L'Estrange, 
who  is  the  lover  of  Doris  Adair,  is  drawn  as  the  type  of  the  well- 
bred  and  chivalrous  soldier,  fortunate  in  opportunities  of  distin- 
guishing himself,  of  which  ho  never  fails  to  take  advantage.  Ho 
figures  in  maiw  an  extra-military  incident  besides,  less  satisfactory 
to  himself  than  to  the  readers  of  the  novel.  In  particular,  he  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  a  fair  kinswoman,  who  seems  to  move  about 
the  lines  much  as  she  pleases,  protected  by  passes  and  enveloped  in 
mystery,  and  the  lady  compromises  him  by  claiming  the  hospitality 
of  his  quarters,  and  induces  him  to  help  her  to  a  passage  home. 
But  by  far  the  most  entertaining  of  the  author's  "  Peninsular 
sketches"  is  that  of  the  inimitable  Lieutenant  Perrin,  L'Estrange's 
regimental  chum  and  chosen  brother-in-arms.  Perrin,  generally 
known  in  his  corps  as  "  the  Spalpeen,"  is,  of  course,  a  countryman  ol 
the  great  commander-in-chief.  Pie  has  an  Irishman's  love  ot 
fighting  carried  to  the  verge  of  insanity,  and  an  irrepresssible  love 
of  fun  which  is  doubly  stimulated  by  danger.  When  we  are  first 
introduced  to  him,  Perrin  is  in  disgrace  for  some  hot-headed  deed 
of  foolhardiness  which  betrayed  him  into  forgetfulness  of  orders. 
And  he  has  been  punished  in  the  way  he  feels  most  deeply,  by 
being  left  behind  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  general  assault, 
which  was  disastrously  repulsed  with  frightful  slaughter.  Most 
men  might  have  thought  themselves  well  out  of  the  afl^air — at  all 
events  alter  it  was  all  over.  But  the  Spalpeen's  resentment  is  still 
smouldering  hotly;  and  his  observation  on  the  operations  is 
eminently  suggestive  of  the  man.  "  The  Gineral  desarves  no  pity. 
He  might  have  had  me  there.  He  daren't  say  he  wasn't  asked." 
But  the  luck  turns  with  the  disappointed  Spalpeen,  and  his  fighting 
tastes  are  speedily  gratified  when,  being  sent  to  lead  a  storming 
party  on  a  feigned  assault,  he  leaves  all  his  followers  with  a  single 
exception  among  the  debris  of  the  shattered  ramparts.  Perrin,  who 
has  more  lives  tlaan  a  cat,  passes  alive,  although  severely  wounded, 
through  the  storm  of  shell  and  bullets,  and  finally  escapes  by 
swimming  the  river  in  the  darkness.  Nor  does  his  constitutional 
coolness  tail  him  for  a  moment  when  the  Marquess,  condescending 
to  send  for  him,  proceeds  to  question  him  curtly : — 

"  You  ■(\-ere  in  the  groat  breach  the  other  night  ?  " 

'•  I  was,  me  Lord." 

"  \Vere  you  able  to  take  any  notice  of  its  condition  ?  Could  it  have  been 
ascunded  if  you  had  been  in  earnest  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly  it  could.  I'd  have  been  at  the  top,  if  all  the  men  hadn't 
been  killed." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  It's  damned  lucky  for  you  that  you  can  swim  so 
well."   And  the  great  man  passed  on. 

The  Marquess,  like  most  great  leaders,  had  an  excellent  memory 
for  faces.  And,  indeed,  his  recognition  of  Captain  Perrin  on  a 
future  occasion  recommended  that  meritorious  but  reckless  officer 
for  a  service  which  nearly  brought  his  military  career  to  a  close. 
The  second  dialogue  was  even  brusquer  and  briefer  than  the 
former : — 

"  Met  voii  somewhere  lately,  sir,  I  think  ?  "  To  which  the  Captain  (who 
was  not  "bashful,  nor  easilv' talvcn  ab.ick)  replied:  "Ye  did,  me  Lord; 
'twas  after  the  false  attack  on  the  brache  at  San  Sebastian." 

Y'es,  yes.  Itemenibor  now.  Itather  a  hot  thing.  Mustn't  forget  your 
swimming." 

The  extracts  into  which  we  have  been  tempted  may  give  soma 
idea  of  the  lively  style  of  the  lighter  passages,  although  they 
necessarily  do  the  author  fiir  less  than  justice.  We  may  re- 
peat that  we  have  rarely  met  with  a'book  bj^  a  veteran  writer  sa 
full  of  freshness  and  unflagging  animation;  it  is  much  more  than 
a  mere  novel  of  the  season,  and  deserves  a  place  on  tha  bookshelves 
amons  standard  fiction. 
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CHAPBOOKS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUEY.* 

THIS  is  a  very  interestiBf^  and  curious  volume,  ■witli  wliich  we 
have  only  one  fault  to  find.  It  is  that  the  compiler  -who  had 
got  hold  of  so  excellent  an  idea  did  not  carry  it  out  on  a  more 
exhaustive  plan.  He  has  limited  his  collection  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  he  had  traced 
the  history  of  this  kind  of  literature  from  its  commencement  to 
its  fall;  and  though  the  difficulty  of  assigning  dates  to  these 
popular  productions  is  undoubtedly  very  great,  there  seems  no 
adequate  reason  for  the  broad  statement  that  the  chapbook  proper 
did  not  exist  before  the  year  1700.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ash  ton 
admits  that  the  dates  of  the  Museum  Catalogue— all  of  the 
eighteenth  century — are  untrustworthy ;  and  we  have,  in  the 
Tatter  and  elsewhere,  references  made  to  chapbooks  iis  a  well- 
established  form  of  literature  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Besides,  there  were  religious  and  political  tracts  printed 
and  sold  about  the  country  even  before  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  chapbook  began  by  being  an  octavo  of  a  single  sheet, 
forming  sixteen  pages.  About  the  year  1725  this  form  was 
changed  to  that  of  a  duodecimo  of  tweuty-four  pages ;  it  was  hawked 
by  the  Chapman,  the  "  Paultrie  Pedlar  "  of  Cotgrave's  Dictionary, 
"  who  in  a  long  packe  or  maund,  which  he  carries  for  the  most  part 
open,  and  hanging  from  his  necke  before  him,  hath  Almanacks, 
Bookes  of  News,  or  other  trifling  ware  to  sell."  He  had  to  take 
out  a  licence ;  his  character  was  bad  ;  few  would  trust  him  within 
their  houses;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  as  much  of  a  rogue 
as  he  well  could  without  being  found  out.  In  later  times 
the  name  of  chapman  became  unfashionable,  and  the  travelling 
merchant  preferred  to  be  called  a  "  travelling,"  "  flying,"  or  "  run- 
ning stationer."  The  principal  publishers  of  these  literary  wares 
were  the  firm  of  William  and  Oluer  Dicey,  of  No.  4  Aldermary 
Churchyard,  afterwards  removed  to  Bow  Churchyard,  and  of 
Northampton,  where  they  traded  under  the  name  of  Racker  and 
Dicey.  Mr.  Ashton  has  made  out  a  list  of  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  chapbooks  which  were  published  by  this  firm. 
They  were  also  published  in  Newcastle,  where  the  next  largest 
trade  was  done  in  this  class  of  books  ;  but  many  of  the  Newcastle 
productions  are  mere  piracies  of  Dicey 's  publications,  printed  on 
inferior  paper,  and  with  bad  type.  About  the  beginning  of  this 
century  reading  became  more  popular,  and  chapbooks  were  multi- 
plied, being  published  in  every  large  town  in  the  country.  But, 
according  to  Mr.  Ashton,  they  greatly  deteriorated  in  appearance, 
the  wood  blocks  being  used  without  the  least  reference  to  the 
text.  Finally,  they  appear  to  have  been  extinguished  by  the 
Penny  Magazine  and  its  followers,  which  in  their  turn  were 
superseded  or  extinguished  by  that  much  less  useful  production, 
the  penny  weekly  newspaper. 

Mr.  Ashton  has  classilied  his  chapbooks  under  the  heads  of 
Religious,  Diabolical,  Supernatural,  Superstitious,  Romantic, 
Humorous,  Legendary,  Historical,  Biographical,  and  Criminal. 
The  "  Diabolical "  chapbooks  show  how  the  Devil  appeared  in  a 
long  wig  to  one  Abraham  Joiner,  and  gave  him  a  pistole,  which 
he  threw  away  and  alterwards  lelt  very  ill ;  how  Mary  Moore 
was  tempted  of  the  Devil,  but  confounded  him  "  by  powerful 
Arguments,"  and  was  rewarded;  how  Robin  the  Cobbler  was 
punished  by  the  witches  ;  how  Dr.  Faustus  sold  his  soul ;  and  how 
Friar  Bacon  worked  miracles.  The  "  Supernatural  "  tracts  tell  of 
a  wicked  woman,  much  given  to  "  wishing  and  cursing,"  who 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a  six-headed  monster  ;  of  a  sailor  who  had 
a  trance  and  saw  both  Heaven  and  Hell ;  of  a  judgment  on  blas- 
phemers; of  the  Portsmouth  ghost,  the  Guildlbrd  ghost,  and  the 
Mermaid  of  Liverpool ;  of  the  interpretation  of  dreams ;  of  Mother 
Bunch's  prescriptions ;  Mother  Shipton's  prophecies,  and  the  un- 
foldings  of  Robert  Nixon — probably  Sam  Weller's  "  Red-faced 
Nixon."  The  stories  of  Valentine  and  Orson,  Fortunatus,  Guy, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  St.  George,  Patient  Grisel,  and  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,  belong  to  the  "Romantic"  school.  Then  follows 
a  collection  of  biographies,  once  very  popular,  which  seem 
characteristic  of  a  people's  ambition.  They  nearly  all  turn  on 
the  rise  and  wonderful  success  of  a  lad  poorly  born,  but  strong 
and  capable.  How  such  a  boy  grew  rich  and  famous  by  sheer 
courage  and  personal  merit  against  the  disadvantages  of  mean 
birth  and  poor  education,  has  always  been  a  popular  theme  with 
the  people  among  whom  such  examples  have  been  the  most  com- 
mon, the  most  envied,  and  the  most  widely  known.  Thus,  Tom 
Hickathrift,  who  was  but  the  son  of  a  labourer  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  and  could  never  be  brought  to  learn  anything,  was  advanced 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  from  plain  Tom  to  Mr. 
Hickathrift  by  the  possession  of  enormous  strength.  The  valiant 
London  'prentice,  again,  bound  to  a  Turkey  merchant,  went  to 
Constantinople,  and  there  worsted  all  the  Turkish  knights,  for 
which  he  was  to  have  been  slain  by  lions,  but  that  the  lions  were 
to  their  astonishment  slain  by  him,  and  he  then  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Saltan.  There  was  also  Tommy  Potts,  nothing  more 
than  a  servant  at  Strawberry  Hall,  yet  he  dared  to  love  fair  Rosa- 
mund, daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  fought  Lord  Phoenix  for 
her,  and  carried  off  the  lady.  There  was  long  Meg  of  Westminster, 
who  was  as  strong  as  any  ten  men,  and  went  to  the  wars,  and 
finally  kept  a  tavern  with  great  glory  and  success.  There  was 
Dick  Whittington,  whose  wonderful  wealth  would  have  aroused 
no  sympathy  but  for  the  fact  that  the  chapbooks  always  repre- 
sented him  as  of  very  humble  parentage.    In  reality,  he  was  a 


youth  of  very  good  and  honourable  descent.  Then  there  was  Jack 
of  Newbury,  the  "  famous  and  worthy  clothier  of  England."  All 
these  worthies  served  to  lire  the  imagination  and  arouse  the 
ambition  of  country  lads ;  what  one  had  done,  another  might  do. 
Why  should  not  they,  too,  try  their  fortune  in  the  city  of  the 
golden  pavement  ? 

Another  class  of  chapbooks  is  that  which  reproduces,  with 
rough  illustrations  and  in  mutilated  form,  well-known  and  popular 
books.  Thus  we  have  the  "  Surprizing  Life  of  Robinson  Crusoe  "  ; 
the  "  Adventures  of  Bamfyeld  Moore  Carew,  for  more  than  forty 
years  the  King  of  the  Beggars  " ;  the  "  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes 
of  Moll  Flanders";  "  Youth's  Warning-piece;  or,  the  Tragical 
History  of  George  Barnwell " — this  contains  a  perfectly  delightful 
portrait  of  the  seductive  Sarah  ;  the  "  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks  " ; 
the  "  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville  "  ;  and  /Esop's  "  Fables." 
In  the  "  Historical "  class  are  the  "  Life  and  Death  of  Jane  Rosa- 
mond " ;  the  "  History  of  Jane  Shore  " ;  the  "  Life  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  " ;  the  "  History  of  the  Royal  Martyr  " ;  the  "  Conquest 
of  France,"  and  so  on.  Next,  there  is  the  class  of  humorous  chap- 
books. Here  occurs  the  well-known  story  of  "  King  Harry  and  the 
Cobbler."  And  the  representation  of  the  latter  after  his  elevatioa 
to  be  "  one  of  the  King's  Courtiers"  is  the  most  humorous  thing 
in  the  whole  book.  A  very  pleasant  story  is  the  first  part  of  the 
"  Friar  and  the  Boy."  The  boy  Jack  has  a  pipe  given  to  him  which 
possessed  the  property,  common  to  many  pipes  in  history,  of 
making  everybody  dance  who  heard  it.  It  is  told  in  verse  how 
the  Friar  went  forth  to  thrash  the  boy ;  how  the  boy  got  the  Friar 
into  a  thorn  bush,  and  then  piped  so  that  he  must  needs  dance  and 
tore  his  clothes  to  shreds ;  how  they  went  home,  and  the  Friar 
begged  to  be  tied  to  a  post,  when  the  piping  began  again. 

While  otliers  danced  their  fill, 
Against  the  post  he  banged  liis  head, 
For  he  could  not  stand  still. 

His  ragged  flesh  the  rope  did  tear, 

And  likewise  from  liis  crown, 
With  many  bangs  and  misses  there 

The  blood  did  trickle  down. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Jack  Horner,  of  whom  one  saying 
alone  is  now  remembered,  was  a  dwarf  full  of  "witty  tricks  and 
pleasant  pranks,"  which  were  set  forth  in  a  chapbook  of  great 
popularity.  There  is  a  series  of  pictures  called  the  World  upside  down 
which  are  not  without  merit  in  a  rude  way  ;  the  boy  is  flogging 
his  father  ;  the  baby  gives  pap  to  her  mother  ;  the  cook  is  roasting 
on  the  spit ;  the  horse  is  grooming  the  man  ;  the  ass  drives  the 
miller;  the  fish  holds  the  rod  and  catches  the  angler  j  and  so  on. 
There  are  also  the  tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham  and  the  jests 
of  Joe  Miller.  These  jests  are  not  inspiriting,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  specimens  : — 

One  losing  a  bag  of  money  of  about  Fifty  pounds,  between  the  Temple 
Gate  and  Temple  liar,  Uxed  up  a  paper,  otl'ering  a  reward  to  those  who 
took  it  aiid  should  return  it.  tlpon  which,  the  person  that  liad  it  came  and 
wrote  underneath  it  to  the  foflowing  elfect :  Sir,  f  thank  you  for  the 
offered  reward,  but  indeed  3-ou  really  bid  me  to  my  loss. 

A  very  humourous  countryman  having  bought  a  barn  in  partnership, 
with  a  neighbour  of  his,  neglected  to  make  the  feast  use  of  it,  while  th« 
other  had  [ilentifulh'  stored  his  part  with  corn  .and  hay.  In  a  fittle  time 
the  fatter  came  to  him,  and  conscientiously  expostulated  with  him  about 
laying  out  his  money  to  so  little  purpose.  Why,  neighbour,  said  he,  pray 
never  trouble  yuur  head,  you  may  do  what  you  will  with  your  part  of  the 
barn,  but  1  will  set  mine  on  tire. 

The  famous  Tom  Thynne,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  good  house- 
keeping and  liospitality,  standing  one  day  at  his  gate  in  the  Country,  a 
beggar  came  u])  to  him  and  craved  a  mug  of  his  small  beer.  Why,  how 
now,  said  he,  what  times  aie  these,  when  beggars  must  be  choosers  !  I 
say,  bring  this  feffow  a  mug  of  strong  beer. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  illustrated  riddles  in  verse.  What,  for 
instance,  is  this  ?  — 

Tfio'  of  great  age, 

I'm  kept  in  a  cage 

Having  a  long  tail  and  one  ear, 

Jfy  moutli  it  is  round, 

And  when  joys  do  abound, 

Oh  !  then  1  sing  wonderful  clear. 

That  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the  answer,  it  is  given  in 
words  as  well  as  by  an  illustration.  The  picture  speaks  for  itself ; 
the  legend  below  it  says,  "  It  is  a  bell  in  a  steeple  ;  the  rope  be- 
tokens a  tail  and  the  wheel  an  ear." 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Ashton's  com- 
pilation, which,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  shows  great  industry 
and  much  con.^cientious  work.  The  observation  which  will  occur 
to  every  one  on  laying  down  the  work  is  the  wonderful  thing  that 
out  of  all  this  literature  there  should  not  be  a  single  thing, 
except  some  of  the  verses— and  those  are  stolen — which  has  the 
slightest  claim  to  merit  on  account  of  style.  The  writing  of  the 
books  is  such  that  the  lowest  Grub  Street  hack  would  have 
scorned  to  turn  out  such  work.  In  the  same  way  the  illus- 
trations are  as  rude  as  the  style  is  low.  Messrs.  William  and 
Cluer  Dicey  have  not  left  on  record  the  authorship  of  their 
numerous  popular  publications;  but  the  internal  evidence  seems 
to  point  almost  conclusively  to  the  office  boy.  Yet  there  must 
have  been  many  office  boys,  and  surely  out  of  them  all  there 
should  have  been  one  at  least  to  take  a  pride  in  his  profession  and 
to  put  a  little  dramatic  tire  into  his  story. 


*  Cliapbooks  of  the  Eighteenth  Century;  with  Fuesimiks,  Notes,  dnd 
Introduction.    By  John  Ashton.    Lordon  :  Chatto  ik  Wiudus.    1882.  i 
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THE  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  IXFAXTS.' 

IT  is  a  mark  of  real  progress  in  psychology  that  attention  is  now 
being  given  to  the  early  stages  of  our  mental  life.  It  seems 
obvious  that,  if  mind  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  growth,  its 
nature  can  only  be  understood  by  help  of  careful  investigation 
into  its  beginnings.  A  new  interest  is  added  to  this  department 
•of  inquiry  by  the  evolution  hypothesis.  Although  inheritance 
and  instinct  play  a  much  less  prominent  part  in  the  mental  life  of 
man  than  in  that  of  the  lower  animals,  careful  observation  of 
infants  seems  to  show  that  they  are  by  no  means  absent  from  the 
former.  One  can  hardly  wonder  then  that  increased  attention  is 
being  given  to  this  region  of  mental  phenomena.  It  is  a  distinct 
advantage  that  the  observation  of  the  phenomena  is  being  carried 
■out  by  men  trained  in  the  methods  of  accurate  scientific  in- 
vestigation. To  catch  the  first  vague  impulse  of  feeling,  the 
earliest  movement  of  rational  thought,  is  by  no  means  easy. 
It  is  not  improbable  that,  if  young  children  could  be  made 
to  imderstand  their  elders'  interpretations  of  their  first  vocal 
utterances  and  first  simple  actions,  they  would  be  amused  at 
their  stupidity.  To  look  into  the  consciousness  of  a  young 
child  is  a  very  delicate  operation,  still  more  delicate  perhaps 
than  to  inspect  the  structure  of  a  living  eye.  A  merely 
plausible  account  of  what  goes  on  in  the  minds  of  infants 
presupposes  close  and  patient  attention  to  the  facts,  and  an 
efl'ort  of  imagination  to  picture  a  type  of  feeling  and  action  which 
■varies  greatly  from  that  of  the  adult.  An  admirable  illustration 
of  the  conditions  necessary  to  accurate  observation  of  children's 
minds  was  furnished  by  some  notes  on  an  infant  not  long  since 
published  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  Mind.  This  eminent  writer  is  pro- 
bably unapproached  in  the  gift  of  close,  patient,  and  impartial 
scrutiny.  And  his  observations  on  the  first  traces  of  intelligence, 
emotion,  and  will  in  one  of  his  children  bore  all  the  marks  of  this 
habit  of  investigation. 

Mr.  Darwin's  publication  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  appearance  of  an  elaborate  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  early  mental  development  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Preyer  of  Jena.  The  volume  is  a  record  of  observations  made  by 
the  author  on  his  own  boy.  They  range  over  the  first  three  years, 
tut  are  most  full  on  the  first  year  or  year  and  a  half.  Dr.  Preyer 
was  able  to  give  up  a  certain  amount  of  time  daily  to  the  business 
of  observing.  With  two  unavoidable  breaks,  he  managed,  he 
tells  us,  to  be  with  his  child  three  times  daily— morning, 
noon,  and  evening.  And  what  is  equally  important,  perhaps,  he 
was  enabled,  by  the  co-operation  of  a  sympathetic  and  intelligent 
wife,  to  guard  against  interference  with  his  experiments  on  the 
part  of  nurse  or  others  by  the  customary  methods  of  instructing 
and  training  infants.  The  result  is  a  record  of  fixcts  which  will 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  future  psj'chologist.  Although 
attempts  have  been  made  by  Tiedemann  and  others  in  the  same 
direction,  there  has  been  no  approach  to  the  systematic  com- 
pleteness of  this  volume.  The  development  of  the  senses,  of 
the  will,  and  of  the  imderstanding,  is  traced  throughout  the 
period  named.  Not  only  are  all  striking  novelties,  such  as  the 
infants  first  smile,  first  imitative  sound,  and  so  on,  carefully  noted 
with  the  precise  date,  in  days,  and  sometimes  in  hours,  but  the 
less  impressive  steps  in  advance  are  chronicled,  and,  when  no  pro- 
gress is  discoverable,  the  fact  is  stated.  Thus  tlie  work  gives  us  a 
fairly  perfect  diary  of  the  child's  early  mental  life.  And  the  sub- 
ject of  these  experiments  seems,  so  far  as  we  can  j  udge,  to  be  a 
good  average  specimen  of  his  class.  In  some  respects,  we  should 
say,  he  is  distinctly  behind  most  children.  And  this  absence  of 
unusual  precocity  is  distinctly  an  advantage.  This  record  of 
the  mental  history  of  one  child  may  be  safely  taken  as  repre- 
sentative in  all  its  larger  features.  The  writer,  indeed,  shows 
that  this  is  so,  by  occasionally  comparing  his  results  with  those 
reached  by  other  observers,  as  Mr.  Darwin  and  M.  Taine.  One 
may  add  that  the  book  is  by  no  means  dry  reading.  A  very 
slight  amount  of  sympathy  with  child-life  will  suffice  to  enable  a 
writer  to  make  such  a  record  attractive,  and  Professor  Preyer  is 
"by  no  means  so  destitute  of  sentiment  as  not  to  feel  the  charm  of 
infant  ways  when  they  happen  to  be  illustrated  by  his  own  son. 
Although  he  evidently  went  to  work  in  the  serious  spirit  of  the 
man  of  science,  although  for  the  purposes  of  investigation  he  sub- 
jected his  boy  to  a  discipline  which  must,  one  fancies,  have  tested 
the  good  sense  of  the  natural  guardian  of  infancy,  he  temperecl 
the  stringency  of  the  savant  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father.  And 
on  occasion  he  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  the  delight  which  his 
self-imposed  task  gave  him. 

The  first  stage  of  mental  development  is  the  noting  and  distin- 
guishing of  sense-impressions.  Dr.  Preyer's  record  is  very  full  on 
this  head.  He  notes  the  exact  condition  of  each  sense  at  birth, 
and  follows  its  progress  very  closely.  Among  many  interesting 
facts  here  recorded  is  the  order  in  which  colours  were  distin- 
guished. Professor  Preyer  experimented  with  his  child  in  a 
thoroughly  methodical  way  in  order  to  arrive  at  exact  results.  lie 
found  that  colours  were  recognized  and  correctly  named  in  the 
following  order — yellow,  red,  lilac,  green,  blue.  There  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  history  of  the  race  the  same  order  of 
lecognition  obtained.  A  series  of  most  careful  observations  on 
the  movements  of  the  eyelids  and  eyes  is  fitted  to  impress  the 
reader    with    the    amoimt    of   work  which    the  infant  has 
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to  perform  in  the  way  of  combining  or  "co-ordinating"  move- 
ments, as  compared  with  that  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
animals.  Yet,  though  these  complicated  arrangements  have  in  a 
sense  to  be  found  out  by  each  new  iiiilividual,"it  is  evident  that 
the  acquisition  is  greatly  aided  by  inherited  dispositions.  The 
movements  fall  into  the  required  "  symmetrical  "  groupings  all  the 
more  rapidly  because  these  have  been  the  habitual  combinations  in 
the  life  of  the  race.  Dr.  Preyer  generally  shows  a  sound  judg- 
ment«in  interpreting  the  phenomena  of  this  first  stage  of  mental 
development.  Thus  he  points  out  that  blinking  the  eyes  on  the 
sudden  approach  of  an  object,  which  appears,  according  to  his  own 
observation,  about  the  sixtieth  day,  does  not  necessarily  mean  any 
inherited  fear  of  injury.  He  dwells  on  the  fiict  that  closing  the 
eyes  is  from  the  first  connected  with  pain,  and  ingenioush'  argues 
that  blinking  might  be  accounted  for  as  a  peculiar  modification  of 
this  phenomenon,  since  all  sudden  impressions  are,  as  such,  disagree- 
able. Yet  sometimes  the  author  appears  to  indulge  in  a  fanciful 
kind  of  interpretation,  as  when  he  refers  the  child's  well-known 
habit  of  sucking  objects  placed  in  its  mouth,  especially  when 
hungry,  to  a  sort  of  hasty  generalization ;  "  all  tangible  things 
have  a  pleasant  taste." 

The  observations  made  on  the  first  manifestations  of  will  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  The  author  seems  to  us  to  improve  very  much 
on  Professor  Bain's  theory  that  voluntary  action  grows  cut  of 
"spontaneous"  or  random  action  by  a  kind  of  process  of  natural 
selection;  those  movements  being  conserved  or  persisted  in  which 
lead  to  some  pleasurable  result.  Professor  Preyer  sees  that  the 
early  growth  of  the  will  is  more  complex  than  this.  He  adopts 
Mr.  Bain's  doctrine  of  spontaneous  action,  but  with  an  impor- 
tant modification.  He  thinks  that  the  motor  centres  undergo  an 
increase  of  excitability  in  a  state  of  distress,  as  hunger,  which  leads 
to  a  greater  profusion  of  movement  in  such  a  condition.  To  this  he 
adds  that  reflex  and  instinctive  movements — that  is  to  say,  move- 
ments which  immediately  follow  an  external  stimulus — form 
another  starting  point  in  the  development  of  the  will.  His  theory 
is  very  well  illustrated  in  tracing  the  growth  of  the  movements  of 
the  arms  and  hands  by  which  objects  are  seized.  The  germ  of 
this  action  is  a  random,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  an  impulsive 
movement — namely,  the  aimless  wandering  of  the  arms,  which  takes 
place  in  the  first  days.  With  this  must  be  taken  the  reflex  move- 
ment of  closing  the  fingers  on  an  object,  as  a  pencil,  put  into  the 
hand.  It  is  a  curious  and  suggestive  fact  that  the  thumb  at  first 
moves  with  the  fingers,  and  is  not  oppo.>ed  to  these  in  a  grasp 
proper  till  a  comparatively  late  date — in  the  case  considered  on  the 
eighty-fourth  day.  From  this  reflex  action  of  closing  the  fingers 
on  an  object,  the  author  distinguishes  the  instinctive  action  of 
continuing  to  hold  an  object  placed  in  the  hand.  The  voluntary 
act  of  stretching  out  the  hand  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
an  object  first  occurred  in  the  seventh  month,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  first  attempt  was  a  failure,  since  the  hand 
went  to  the  side  of  the  object  (an  india-rubber  ball).  We 
thus  see  that  the  process  of  accomplishing  the  simple  act  of 
reaching  and  grasping  an  object  with  the  hand  is  a  slow  and 
gradual  one,  and  is  aided  by  elements  of  impulsive,  reflex,  and 
instinctive  movement.  Is  it  not  probable  that,  in  addition 
to  the  rudiments  named  by  tlie  author,  there  is  an  inherited 
disposition  to  connect  the  visual  impression  of  an  object  with  the 
appropriate  movement  of  the  arm  and  hand  ?  This  seems  to  us 
highly  probable  on  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  which  Professor 
Preyer  cordially  adopts.  In  connexion  with  voluntary  movements 
the  author  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  movements  of 
expression — as  smiling,  pouting,  &c.  Smiling  first  showed  itself 
distinctly  on  the  twenty-sixth  day,  just  after  the  child  had  enjoyed 
a  good  repast.  The  author  considers  it  as  much  an  instinctive 
manifestation  of  pleasure  as  crying  is  of  pain.  It  does  not  occur 
by  way  of  a  response  to  another's  smile  till  much  later. 

Under  the  development  of  the  understanding  the  author  includes 
the  growth  of  memory  and  reasoning  power.  In  connexion  with 
this  we  have  a  most  elaborate  study  of  the  incipient  stages 
of  talking.  Professor  Preyer  contends  vigorously  that  thinking 
and  reasoning  precede  speaking.  By  this  he  means  not  simply 
the  reasoning  "  from  particulars  to  particulars,"  which  every- 
body allows  to  the  young  child  as  well  as  to  the  intelligent 
brute.  He  maintains  that  the  child  begins  to  form  concepts 
or  notions  of  classes  of  things,  as  food,  some  time  before 
he  is  capable  of  employing  words.  Indeed  the  author  goes 
as  far  as  to  say  that  these  first  concepts  of  the  child  are 
in  a  manner  inherited,  since  they  have  been  formed  over  and 
over  again  by  successive  generations  of  ancestors.  He  seems  to 
think  that  this  view  introduces  clearness  into  the  old  dispute 
respecting  innate  ideas.  Possibly  some  readers  will  think  that 
the  author's  theorizings  are  not  so  valuable  as  his  observations. 
That  the  germ  of  conception — namel}-,  the  power  of  seizing 
likeness  in  difl'erence — exists  before  speech,  there  is,  we  think,  no 
doubt.  But  the  question  remains  whether  a  number  of  things  can 
be  brought  together  bj'  the  mind,  as  forming  one  sort  or  class, 
without  the  aid  of  language.  The  record  of  the  child's  vocal 
experiments  is  very  full  and  interesting.  The  author  throws  a 
valuable  side-light  on  the  condition  of  the  infant  in  the  first  stage 
of  word-interpretation  and  reproduction  by  a  reference  to  diseased 
conditions  of  the  speech  centres  of  the  brain.  One  curious  point 
illustrated  is  the  number  of  sounds  formed  by  the  young  child  in 
his  own  "  lall  lall ''  speech  which  are  afterwards  of  no  use  to  him. 
It  is  probable  that  all  known  languages  taken  together  utilize  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  sounds  hit  upon  by  the  spontaneous  vocal- 
ization of  infants.    The  work  closes  with  a  history  of  the  child's 
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first  knowledg-e  of  hiiuself,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  interest infr 
section  of  all.  Professor  Prejer  has  written  a  book  which  is  full  ot 
facts  and  sup-greslions  of  the  highest  value  alike  for  the  psychologist 
and  the  teacher. 


A  JAPANESE  EOMAXCE.* 

EXJI  MONOGATARI,  or  the  Romance  of  Genji,  is  a 
work  which  is  well  known  wherever  Japanese  literature  is 
read.  Numerous  editions  attest  its  widespread  popularity,  and, 
as  one  of  the  most  typical  romances  of  Japan,  Mr.  Siiyematz 
tas  translated  it  into  English.  In  the  introduction  he  gives 
lis  a  history  of  the  work.  The  author  was  'Murasaki-Shikib,  a 
daughter  of  a  court  noble  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century.  In 
early  life  she  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  daughter  of  the  prime 
minister  of  the  day,  who  subsequently  became  the  wile  of  the 
Emperor.  Meanwhile  Murasaki-Sliikib  also  married,  and  after  a 
short  wedded  life  was  left  a  widow  with  one  little  daughter 
to  enliven  her  solitude.  In  her  retirement  she  cultivated 
her  natural  taste  for  literature,  and  at  her  death  left  behind 
her  a  diary  which  is  still  in  existence.  This  might  very 
probably  have  remained  her  only  contribution  to  letters  had 
not  the  sacred  virgin  of  the  Temple  of  Ishe  become  so  bored 
with  reading  over  and  over  again  the  existing  novels  that 
she  begged  the  Empress  to  order  the  production  of  a  new  and 
interesting  work  of  fiction.  The  Empress,  mindful  of  the  literary 
ability  of  her  quondam  maid  of  honour,  invited  Murasaki-Shikib 
to  undertake  the  task.  The  young  widow  readily  consented,  and 
retired  for  the  purpose  to  a  Buddhist  temple,  "  situated  on  hilly 
ground  at  the  head  of  the  picturesque  river  Wooji,  looking  down 
on  Lake  Biwa.''  Here,  in  order  to  gain  divine  inspiration  for  her 
work,  she  performed  "  Tooya,"  a  solemn  religious  service  which 
necessitates  coutiuement  in  a  temple  for  a  whole  night.  On  the 
evening  of  the  fifteenth  of  August  she  first  put  pen  to  paper : — 

Before  her  .eyes  the  view  extended  for  mileSi  ''  Tn  the  silver  lake  below 
the  pale  face  of  the  silver  moon  was  ietleet<!d  in  the  calm,  mirror-like 
waters,  displaying  itself  in  indescribable  beauty.  Her  mind  became 
more  and  more  serene  as  she  gazed  on  tlic  prospect  before  her,  while 
her  imagination  became  more  and  more  lively  as  she  grew  calmer  and 
calmer. 

All  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  production  of  the  work 
were  such,  therefore,  as  to  make  us  anticipate  that  its  tone 
would  prove  to  be  high,  chaste,  and  imaginative.  Being  written 
at  thf.  request  of  the  Empress  by  a  lady  enjoying  the  full  odour  of 
sanctity  for  the  especial  benefit  of  a  sacred  vestal  virgin,  one 
would  naturally  expect  that  its  pnges  would  be  as  stainless  as  the 
driven  snow,  that  thoughts  of  evil  would  find  no  harbour  in  them, 
and  that  the  pleasures  of  holiness  would  form  the  groundwork  of 
the  novel.  If  the  efi'ect  of  the  "  Tooya  "  should  at  any  time  show 
symptoms  of  waning,  the  glorious  scenery  stretched  out  in  front  of 
the  temple  might  be  expected  to  suggest  lofty  communings  with 
nature  in  lieu  of  still  higher  themes.  But  in  making  such  conjec- 
tures, the  difference  between  the  European  and  the  Japanese  mind 
should  be  remembered.  "  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure  "  is  a  text 
which  it  is  charitable  to  apply  to  Japanese  life  and  morals.  W  bile 
the  people  of  all  other  civilized  nations  have  learned  the  difliir- 
ence  between  right  and  wrong,  the  Japanese  alone  seem  never  to 
have  tasted  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  but  to  have  maintained  themselves  in  that  condition  dreamed 
of  by  the  Chinese  philosopher  Laou-tsze,  in  which  virtue  as 
virtue  was  unknown,  and  in  which,  therefore,  neither  "  morality  " 
nor  "  immorality  "  existed.  Even  at  the  present  day  there  is  in 
out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  Empire  such  an  entire  disregard  of 
what  are  considered  in  Europe  to  be  the  ordinary  decencies  of 
life  that  it  suggests  the  idea  of  primeval  innocence.  Such  a 
theory  would  alone  justify  the  publication  of  the  adventures  of 
Genji  by  the  devout  Murasaki-Shikib,  and  their  perusal  by  the 
vestal  virgin  of  Ishe. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  justified  these  remarks  by  a  sketch  of 
Genji  Monogatari.  Genji,  who  was  the  son  of  the  lady  of  the  Imperial 
Hareem  who  enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  the  Emperor's  afi'ection, 
was  brought  up  amid  all  the  luxury  of  the  Court  and  in  the  full 
sunshine  of  his  father's  favour.    When  quite  young  he  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Lady  Aoi,  or  "  Holly-hock,"  though  not  before  his 
fickle  atiections  had  been  attracted  to  the  Lady  Wistaria,  who 
had  succeeded  his  deceased  mother  in  his  father's  establishment. 
"With  primeval  simplicity,  neither  the  relationship  nor  the  fact 
of  the  lady  being  married  stood  in  the  way  of  his  paying  his 
addresses  to  her.    She,  however,  having  some  idea  of  her  duty  as 
a  wife,  suffered  many  pangs  of  conscience  when  at  length  obliged 
to  present  to  the  unsuspecting  Emperor  a  son  bearing  a  strong 
likeness  to  the  scapegrace  Genji.    Meanwhile,  so  dear  were  her 
features  to  Genji  that  during  her  enforced  absence  he  sought  con- 
solation in  the  society  of  a  daughter  of  a  nun  whose  appearance 
recalled  her  image  to  his  wandering  imagination.    But,  though 
thus  embarrassed  with  riches,  he  still  had  both  the  inclination 
and  opportunity  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  and  to  carry  off  his 
brother-in-law's  lad) -love  Miss  Yugao.    As  was  his  custom  in 
tender  moments,  Geuji  made  his  proposal  to  the  lady  in  extem- 
pore verse.    On  this  occasion  he  piously  sang: — 
Let  us  together  bind  our  souls 
With  vows  that  Woobasok  f  have  given, 
That  when  the  world  from  sight  shall  roll, 
Unparted  ■we  shall  wake  in  heaven. 

'  Cenji  Moiiociutari.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  classical  Japanese 
romances.  Translated  by  Suyematz  Kenchio.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
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The  girl,  doubtful  of  her  future,  tlius  replied  in  a  melancholy  tone  ; 
When  in  my  present  lonely  lot, 
I  feel  my  past  has  not  been  free 
From  sins  which  I  remember  not ; 
I  dread  more,  what  to  come,  may  be. 

Iler  misgivings,  however,  were  for  the  time  overcome,  and  with- 
out more  ado  she  accompanied  Genji  to  a  dismal  house  which  he  had 
destined  for  her  reception.  The  whole  aspect  of  this  desolate  man- 
sion was  such  as  Japanese  story-tellers  delight  to  describe  as  the- 
abode  of  evil  spirits.  "  The  gardens  had  been  uncared  for,  and 
had  run  wild.  The  forest  surrounding  the  mansion  was  dense  and 
old,  and  the  shrubberies  were  ravaged  and  torn  by  the  autumn 
gales,  and  the  bosom  of  the  lake  was  hidden  by  rank  weeds.  The 
main  part  of  the  house  had  been  for  a  long  time  uninhabited." 
The  weird  aspect  of  the  place  oppressed  both  Genji  and  the 
ladj',  whose  newly-aroused  forebodings  were  destined  to  be  cruelly 
realized.  On  the  first  night  after  their  flight  "  there  suddenly 
hovered  over  the  pillow  of  Genji  the  figure  of  a  lady  of  threaten- 
ing aspect.  It  said  fiercely,  '  You  faithless  one,  wandering  astray 
with  such  a  strange  girl  !  ' "  Several  ladies  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  quite  justified  in  uttering  this  reproach  ;  but 
the  author  does  not  identify  the  apparition  with  any  of  th© 
characters  she  has  introduced  to  us.  However,  the  ghost 
evidently  believed  that  she  had  just  cause  for  anger,  and  from 
words  to  Genji  she  proceeded  to  deeds  on  the  sleeping  Yugao. 
Her  violent  efforts  to  pull  her  victim  away  awoke  Genji,  who, 
finding  his  lamp  had  gone  out,  drew  his  sword  and  called  for  the 
servants.  His  call  was  quickly  obeyed,  and  a  light  was  brought, 
but  only  to  discover  that  Yugao  was  dead.  Genji  "  threw  him- 
self beside  her,  and  embracing  her  passionately,  cried,  '  Come 
back,  come  back  to  me,  my  darling !  Do  not  let  us  sufier  such, 
dreadful  events.'  But  she  was  gone  ;  her  soul  had  passed  quietly 
away." 

Fortunately  for  Genji,  there  was  no  need  to  fear  the  prying  curi- 
osity of  a  coroner's  jury ;  and  the  burial  rites  were  as  secretly 
performed  as  the  flight  had  been  quietly  etlected.  So  much  so, 
that  neither  event  was  known  even  to  Genji's  brother-in-law, 
Yugao's  earlier  lover,  who  was  devoted  in  his  attentions  to  our 
hero  during  the  illness  which  succeeded  the  rude  shock  that  his 
nerves  and  afiections  had  sufl'ered.  The  sobering  efi'ects,  however, 
of  the  night  in  the  haunted  house  soon  passed  away,  and  Genji 
again  sought  fresh  adventures.  The  holy  Murasaki-Shikib  seems 
to  have  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  her 
record  of  her  hero's  misdemeanotu-s : — 

All  these  intrigues  [slic  writes]  were  kept  in  strict  privacy,  and  to  have 
boldlj'  written  all  particulars  concerning  them  is  to  me  a  matter  of  pain. 
So  at  lirst  I  intended  to  omit  them  ;  but,  had  I  done  so,  my  history  would 
have  become  like  a  liction  ;  and  the  censure  I  should  expect  would  be  that 
I  had  done  so  intentionally,  because  my  hero  was  the  son  of  an  Emperor  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  am  accused  of  too  much  loquacity,  I  cannot, 
help  it. 

Having  thus  relieved  her  conscience,  she  takes  up  the  thread  of 
her  narrative,  and  introduces  us  to  a  long  list  of  ladies  who  suc- 
cumb to  the  attractions  of  Genji.  At  one  period  his  career  ap- 
peared likely  to  be  cut  short,  for  in  a  moment  of  inconceivable 
audacity  he  ventured  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  destined  bride  of 
the  Mikado.  To  escape  the  probable  punishment  for  this  offence 
he  withdrew  into  voltmtary  banishment,  where  he  remained  until 
the  lady  was  received  again  at  Court,  and  his  share  in  the  indis- 
cretion was  forgiven.  The  close  of  the  story  leaves  him  restored 
to  Imperial  favour,  and,  though  somewhat  steadied  by  age  and 
office,  still  earning  for  himself  the  well-deserved  title  of 
(jalani  uorao. 

As  a  picture  of  Japanese  life,  Genji  Monogatari  is  both  curious 
and  interesting,  though  the  entire  disregard  of  every  moral 
restraint  observable  in  its  pages  is  startling.  Not  only  is  this 
complete  laxity  foimd  among  courtiers  and  chartered  libertines 
such  as  Genji,  but  also  among  married  ladies,  young  girls, 
statesmen,  and  priests.  In  speaking  of  his  own  niece,  a  priest 
of  more  than  usual  sanctity  says  casually  in  conversation  with. 
Genji,  "  I  know  not  how  it  came  to  pass,  but  she  became  secretly 
intimate  with  Prince  Hiobkio.  But  the  Prince's  wife  was  very 
jealous  and  severe,  so  she  had  much  to  suffer  and  put  up  with.. 
I  saw  personally  the  truth  that '  care  kills  more  than  labour.' " 
It  is  consoling  to  think  that,  if  Murasaki-Shikib  has  not  grossly 
exaggerated  the  impurities  of  the  age,  the  morality  of  the  people- 
has  greatly  improved  since  her  day.  Not  that  there  is  not  still 
great  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect ;  but,  at  least  among' 
married  women,  there  is  a  greater  regard  for  morality  now  than 
there  was  then.  Among  some  tribes  in  Central  Asia  unmarried 
girls  pride  themselves  on  the  nimiber  of  their  intrigues,  and  bedeck 
themselves  with  the  ornaments  presented  to  them  by  lovers,  just 
as  a  North  American  warrior  glories  in  the  number  of  hard-won 
scalps  he  is  able  to  bind  to  his  belt.  Much  the  same  sort  of  senti- 
ment prevails  in  Japan,  but  with  marriage  comes  reformation,  with 
which  possibly  the  habit  of  blacking  the  teeth  of  matrons  may 
have  something  to  do;  at  all  events,  when  so  disfigured,  the 
temptations  thrown  in  their  path  must  be  fewer. 

An  additional  feature  of  interest  in  the  work  before  us  is  that 
the  translation  is  by  a  Japanese.  When  we  remember  the  dis- 
tinctions won  at  our  schools  and  Universities  by  the  countrymeu 
of  Mr.  Suyematz,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  he  is  able 
to  undertake  such  a  work  in  English  ;  but  the  sustained  idiomatic 
purity  of  his  style  is  certainly  astonishing,  and  we  trust  that  the 
success  of  his  present  volume  will  be  such  as  to  encourage  him  ta 
give  us  other  translations  from  the  literature  of  his  country. 
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THE  papers  contained  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Folk-lore 
Record  are  perhaps  slightly  less  interesting  than  those  of 
eome  of  the  earlier  volumes.  The  extent  of  ground  over  which 
seekers  for  popular  traditions  and  fancies  may  search  is  vast; 
and  certainly  all  parts  of  it  are  not  equally  inviting,  nor  are  the 
results  to  be  obtained  from  them  equally  profitable.  It  is  probably 
best  to  search  and  pry  everywhere  ;  but  it  would  be  well  if  the 
proportionate  value  of  the  several  parts  were  more  generally  de- 
termined and  acknowledged.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  genius 
of  some  nations  for  the  formation  of  a  mythology  is  very  small, 
although  the  idea  that  here  and  there  a  people  might  be  found 
wholly  destitute  of  it  is  clearly  a  mistake.  But  it  is  easy  to  lay 
too  much  stress  and  to  spend  too  much  time  on  the  mythology 
or  folk-lore  of  some  countries  which  cannot  be  expected  to  yield 
at  best  more  than  a  poor  harvest.  In  some  measure  this  may  be 
said  of  Irish  traditions ;  in  still  greater  degree  of  Slavonic.  Do 
what  we  will,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  reward  the  student 
with  anything  like  the  fulness  of  the  Hindu  or  the  Greek ;  nor 
can  they  be  invested  with  the  same  attractions  for  those  who  have 
not  system.atically  taken  up  the  subject.  Much  of  the  Irish  folk- 
lore is  but  poor  stulf;  that  of  the  Slavonic  tribes  is  more  meagre 
still.  That  both  are  worth  the  studying,  we  do  not  deny ;  that 
they  are  of  any  paramount  importance  from  a  strictly  scientific 
point  of  view  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe. 

Hence  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  too  much  is  made  of  what 
is  called  the  Aryan  expulsion-and-return  formula  in  the  folk 
and  hero  tales  of  the  Celts.  In  his  paper  on  this  subject  Mr. 
Nutt  adopts  the  elaborate  tabulation  of  \on  Hahn,  who  arranges 
the  formula  under  sixteen  heads,  the  incidents  so  named  being 
found  in  some  or  all  of  fourteen  stories,  of  which  seven  belong  to 
Greek  mythology,  one  to  Roman  tradition  (that  of  Romulus  and 
Remus),  two  to  the  Teutonic  Heldensage,  two  to  Persian,  and 
two  to  Hindu  mythical  stories.  These  incidents,  taken  collectively, 
give  substantially  the  career  of  the  beings  known  as  the  Fatal 
Children  ;  and  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  know  that  this  career  is 
described  with  more  or  less  fidelity  in  the  popular  tales  of  the 
Gael  and  the  Kyrari.  But  the  fact  to  which  the  formula  poiuts 
is  sufficiently  established  by  a  thorough  comparison  of  a  small 
number  of  myths  which  are  common  to  the  Hellenic,  Hindu, 
Iranian,  Teutonic,  and  Scandinavian  tribes.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
why  any  strong  line  should  be  drawn  distinguishing  folk  tales  from 
hero  tales.  By  the  latter  we  presume  are  meant  narratives  which 
have  been  preserved  in  epic  poems,  or  in  some  form  which  has 
given  them  a  permanent  character  in  literature ;  but  the  popular 
tales  which  have  not  had  this  good  luck  give  the  actions  of  beings 
who  are  not  less  highly  exalted  above  the  level  of  ordinary 
humanity.  The  Two  Brothers  in  Grimm's  Household  Tales  are  in 
no  way  inferior  to  Herakles,  Achilles,  Gidipus,  or  any  others 
whose  fortunes  have  furnished  themes  for  epic,  lyric,  or  tragic 
poets.  Indeed,  this  story  of  the  Two  Brothers  diiiers  from  most 
of  its  kin  in  being  a  perfect  storehouse  of  mythical  incidents, 
which  furnish  the  groundwork  of  whole  cycles  of  myths.  We  are 
not  complaining  of  the  trouble  which  Mr.  Nutt  has  taken  in  show- 
ing the  measure  of  correspondence  between  Celtic  and  other  tradi- 
tion in  relation  to  Von  Hahn's  formula  ;  but  when  the  fiict  is 
sufficiently  determined,  this  Celtic  field,  like  the  Slavonic,  will 
probably  cease  to  attract  many  workers.  It  may  be  enough  to 
say  that,  of  the  sixteen  incidents  of  the  I'ormula,  the  last  four  are 
almost  completely  absent  from  the  Celtic  traditions,  and  that 
some  of  the  others  are  found  only  in  a  few,  although  Mr.  Nutt 
eeems  not  to  make  use  of  the  Arthur  story  to  as  much  purpose  as 
he  might.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Arthur  is  as  much 
accused  of  incest,  and  guilty  of  it,  as  any  other  mythical  heroes 
can  be,  that  the  manner  of  his  death  is  extraordinary,  and  that  he 
dies  young,  or  vanishes  in  early  manhood  into  the  dream-land  of 
Avilion.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Celtic  and  Slavonic  mind 
fihould  work  in  a  fashion  which  to  that  of  other  races  is  little  less 
than  repulsive.  Hindu  myths  are  apt  to  be  cumbrous,  and  some- 
times disgusting  ;  but  they  contain  much  which  is  genuinely  beauti- 
ful and  which  seems  to  appeal  to  human  instincts  everywhere.  In 
Celtic  stories  much  is  strangely  dark,  while  there  is  a  good  deal 
which  is  purely  unintelligible.  What  Bechtine  did  when  "  she  to 
chariot-chief  refections  lay  "  (p.  24),  we  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand ;  and  when  there  is  no  question  of  the  meaning,  the  mode  of 
expression  is  singularly  unattractive.  The  fatal  child,  who  is  like 
Maedutf  from  his  mother's  womb  untimely  ripped,  or  brought  into 
the  world  in  some  other  wonderful  way,  is  one  whose  seeming- 
weakness  veils  in  all  cases  an  irresistible  power.  Like  Cyrus  in 
the  story  told  by  Herodotus,  he  has  a  strange  habit  of  mal- 
treating his  playmates.  In  the  case  of  Cuchulaind,  the  assaults,  it 
must  be  allowed,  do  not  begin  with  himself: — 

Let  the  youth  be  assaulted,  said  Follomon,  the  son  of  Conchobur,  for 
what  we  know  he  is  to  be  opposed.  They  decide  to  set  upon  him.  They 
letflj'  their  thrice  fifty  staves  at  him  and  they  were  all  caught  up  by  iiim 
in  his  shield.  'J  hey  then  let  fly  all  their  balls  upon  him,  and  he  caught 
every  single  ball  of  them  in  his  lap.  They  then  cast  thrice  lifty  huiioj-s 
upon  him ;  he  sheltered  himself  so  that  they  did  not  reach  him,  and  he 
gathered  near  him  an  armful  of  them.  Hereupon  a  distoiliun  came  upon 
kirn.  You  would  fancy  that  every  hair  in  his  head  was  a  devastating 
blaze  from  his  upheaving.  You  would  fancy  there  was  a  spark  of  lire  on 
every  hair  of  his  body.  He  shut  one  eye  till  it  was  not  wider  than  the 
eye  of  a  needle  ;  he  opened  the  othei-  till  it  was  bigger  than  the  mouth  of 
a  mead-goblet.    His  two  jaw  bones  rose  up  to  his  ears.    He  opened  his 
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month  very  exceedingi}-.  Fierce  heat  rose  from  his  head.  He  then 
attacks  the  youths.  He  scattered  fifty  youths  of  them  before  thev  reached 
the  door  of  Eman.  He  put  niue  of  them  right  over  me  and  Conchobur— 
we  wore  playing  chess. 

This  is  confessedly  only  a  summary ;  but  we  know  by  ex- 
perience that  in  these  tales  amplification  is  not  an  addition  to  our 
delight.  After  all,  each  people  must  be  left  to  its  own  tastes  ; 
and  it  is  more  important  to  ascertain  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  stories  than  to  debate  about  the  beauty  or  unseemliness  of 
their  dress.  On  the  question  generally,  Mr.  Null's  mind  Ls  made  tip ; 
and  his  conclusion  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  notion  which  refers 
the  growth  of  mythology  to  the  savage  habits  of  primitive  ages 
or  races : —  • 

That  the  formula,  taken  generally,  is  solar,  cannot  be  doubted,  the 
affinity  with  the  "dragon-fight"  and  "twin-brother"  roots  being  alone 
sntlieient  to  establish  the  fact.  Von  Uahn,  who  does  not  venture  upon  anv 
definite  interpretation  of  the  story  analvsed  and  tabulated  by  him  i"s 
evidently  inclined  to  look  upon  the  whole  as  a  ycarmvth.  He  insists  upon 
the  hero's  death  coinciding  with  the  summer  equinox,' upon  his  birth  bein"-^ 
as  a  rnle,  connected  with  water,  and  upon  the  strongly  marked  feature  of 
trtis  subjection  to  another. 

After  all,  a  greater  interest  attaches  to  some  isolated  features  of 
old  myths  preserved  in  stray  popular  traditions  than  to  some  of 
the  more  complex  tales  which  fill  the  great  storehouse  of  mythical 
tradition.  Mr.  Nutt  might  have  added  that  the  death  or  dis- 
appearance of  the  hero  of  these  tales  is  scarcely  less  connected 
with  water  than  is  his  birth  ;  and  hence  we  have  the  large  number 
of  stories  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  hero  or  heroine  must  not 
be  allowed  to  see  water,  or  must  not  be  seen  while  in  the  water. 
Of  such  stories  we  have  a  specimen  in  some  Notes  on  Irish  FoUo- 
Lure,  by  Mr.  G.  Kinahan.    lu  this  case 

A  water-horse  that  lived  in  Littercraffoe  Lake  was  captured  by  a  boy  of 
the  Coonneys,  who  was  told  by  a  wise  woman  if  he  ever  let  it  see  the  water 
it  would  be  the  death  of  him.  For  years  it  was  a  faithful  horse:  but  one 
day  he  brought  it  in  sight  of  the  lake,  into  which  it  &uot  like  an  arrow, 
carrying  its  rider  with  it,  whom  it  killed  and  tore  to  pieces,  as  blood  and 
fragments  of  his  body  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  picture  is  that  of  the  death  of  Absyrtos,  and  in  either  case 
the  meaning  is  plain  enough.  The  Irish  water-horse  corresponds 
pretty  closely  to  the  Bheki,  or  frog-sun,  of  Indian  tradition.  But, 
although  in  this  and  in  some  other  notes  Mr.  Kinahan  has  brought 
together  some  instructive  details,  we  may  foirly  complain  that 
much  is  introduced  into  them  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong 
to  any  folk-lore  at  all.    Thus  we  are  told  that 

It  is  usual  before  doing  anything  to  ask  a  blessing  from  either  God  or  one 
of  the  saints.  "  Do  it,  in  the  name  of  God,"  or  "  Leave  it,  in  the  name  of 
God,"  are  common  expressions  when  beginning  or  finishing  any  work,  espe- 
cially anything  uncommon  or  important. 

By  this  method  of  dealing  with  popular  expressions  a  good 
many  of  the  most  urgent  precepts  given  by  St.  Paul  might  be 
drawn  within  the  douiaiu  of  folk-lore.  The  notes,  again,  are 
swelled  with  many  details  which,  it  they  come  under  the  head  of 
folk-lore,  are  in  no  way  peculiar  to  Ireland.  Thus  "  a  sty  in  the  eye 
can  be  cured  by  rubbing  it  with  a  wedding-ring  " ;  and  "  if  your 
ears  are  hot,  some  one  is  talking  of  you  ;  if  the  left  ear,  it  is  some- 
thing good  ;  if  the  right,  it  is  something  bad."  The  enmity  of  the 
Irish  to  the  wren  is,  however,  a  circumstance  well  worth  the  noting. 
It  warns  people  of  their  danger  as  eU'ectually  as  the  geese  of  the 
Roman  capitol ;  but  unluckily  it  warns  people  on  the  wrong  side. 
It  is,  in  short,  the  helper  of  the  tyrant,  and  not  of  his  victims. 
Perhaps  on  this  account  the  wren  is  represented  as  an  object  of 
hatred  to  the  eagle,  whose  claim  to  sovereignty  on  the  ground  of 
his  having  soared  higher  than  any  other  birds  the  tiny  creature 
sets  aside  by  saying,  "  No,  begorrah,  I  was  on  your  back."  The 
king  of  birds  is  therefore  ahvaj-s  on  the  look-out  to  kill  him  ;  and 
he  is  also  hunted  by  men  and  children  on  St.  Stephen's  day,  the 
reason  given  being  that  "St.  Stephen,  when  being  brought  to 
execution,  was  escaping  from  his  sleeping  jailers,  when  the  wren 
fiew  on  the  face  of  one  of  them  and  woke  him.''  Another  version, 
Mr.  Kiuahan  adds,  speaks  of  the  wren  as  making  known  by  its 
chatter  to  the  soldiers  and  servants  of  the  high  priest  the  place, 
where  Our  Saviour  was  hiding  in  the  garden.  But  the  note  once 
given  is  not  forgotten.  Another  legend  relates  that  a  wren  at  the 
siege  of  Doolinn,  by  hopping  on  a  drum,  woke  up  the  Danes,  and 
prevented  their  being  surprised ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear 
that  later  tales  describe  the  persons  roused  as  the  soldiers  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  or  of  William  III.  Yet  the  phrase  remains  that 
"  The  robin  and  the  wren  are  God's  cock  and  hen  ";  although  the 
robin  is  generally  respected  and  the  wren  thus  vehemently  dis- 
liked. 

A  paper  on  euphemism  and  tabu  in  China,  by  Mr.  IlilJeric 
Friend,  lately  a  missionary  at  Canton,  is  full  of  curious  and  in- 
structive information.  To  a  certain  extent  the  subject  is  trite. 
It  is  his  special  point  that  euphemism  and  tabu  are  difi'erent  words 
for  the  same  thing.  It  must  be  allowed  thot  the  former  may 
easily  run  on  into  the  latter.  The  habit  of  veiling  certain  facts 
under  words  which  disguise  its  real  horror  or  painfulness  is  a 
universal  one,  and  all  instances  of  it  must  be  necessarily  instances 
of  euphemism ;  but  the  euphemism  cannot  be  said  to  run  on  into 
tabu  until  the  disagreeable  or  ill-omened  words  are  placed  under 
a  ban  which  forbids  their  use.  We  say  of  the  dead  that  they  are 
gone  or  are  at  rest,  and  similar  euphemisms  were  common  with 
Greeks  and  Romans;  but  as  neither  they  nor  we  hesitate  to  say  of 
men  plainly  that  they  are  dead,  we  are  dealing  with  euphemism 
which  has  not  passed  into  tabu.  The  limits  of  the  latter  were 
virtually  reached  when  it  became  almost  a  point  of  religiou  to 
speak  of  the  Erinyes  as  Eumenides,  although  at  solemn  moments 
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they  ■were  invoked  under  their  proper  name,  as  by  Aias  in  the 
soliloquy  which  immediately  precedes  iis  death.    The  barriers 

'  raised  in  China  are  much  more  rigid,  and  perhaps  the  extreme 
limit  is  reached  when  the  sacred  name  of  the  dead  Mikado  is  placed 

I  on  a*tablet  within  a  shrine  in  which  no  mortal  eye  may  rest  upon 
it.  In  some  cases  the  reasons  for  the  tabu  should  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind,  as  accounting  perhaps  for  expressions  which  may 

'  seem  hopelessly  puzzling.  A  vegetable  much  eaten  in  China 
is  known  by  the  name  kot.  In  Iloog  Kong  and  other  places 
frequented  by  foreigners  the  expression  shut  sain  mjau  is  sub- 
stituted for  kot. 

Many  natives  will  be  found  quite  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  reason 
for  tabuing  this  Tvord  ;  but  occasionally  one  will  be  found  who  can  give  the 
true  one,  which  is  this.  Knt  is  a  very  wicked  word  in  the  foreign 
languages,  and  when  joined  to  the  word  <um  or  mai  (my)  signifies  some- 
thing very  terrible  connected  with  the  spirits  or  persons  of  your  ancestors 
(which  bv  the  Chinese  are  greatly  feari-d),  and  is  generally  accompanied  by 
a  ferocious  look  on  the  part  of  the  imprecating  foreigner  ;  and,  possibly,  a 
box  on  the  ear  at  the  same  time.  Let  not  philologists  lose  sight  of  such 
facts  as  these  when  searching  for  their  whys  and  wherefores. 
Tabu,  it  seems,  has  its  conveniences  as  well  as  its  discomforts. 
Among  unlucky  words  is  the  word  hung,  which  means  empty,  and 
80  unprofitable  or  even  mischievous.  Near  a  mission-house  in 
Canton,  Mr.  Friend  tells  us,  a  stage  was  erected  for  drying  fruit, 
where  the  persons  employed  amused  themselves  by  watching  "  the 
foreign  devils  "  at  their  meals,  or  as  they  walked  in  their  garden. 
For  a  time  no  means  could  be  devised  for  getting  rid  of  the 
nuisance : — 

Bv  and  by  one  of  the  missionaries  bit  upon  a  happy  dodge.  He  took  a 
large  piece  of  paper,  .and  writing  upon  it  in  a  bold  style  the  character  huiicj, 
posted  it  in  a  prominent  position  just  where  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  must 
fall  in  gazing  on  the  mission  premises.  Its  efiect  was  magical,  and  from 
that  time  forward  the  annoyance  ceased. 

We  might  be  tempted  to  repeat  the  often-used  words  of  tbe  old 
Greek  poet : — "  Many  things  are  strange,  but  there  is  nothing  more 
Strange  than  man." 


ELIAXE.* 

LADY  GEORGIANA  FULLERTON  has  made,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  translation  of  the  latest  work  by  the  author 
of  Le  Recit  d'une  Sccur.  Elinnc  is  interesting,  not  only  because  it 
is  such  a  record  of  the  best  kind  of  French  life  and  manners  as 
could  only  have  been  written  by  a  person  thoroughly  at  home  in 
the  subject,  but  also  because  of  the  delicate  drawing  of  character 
•which  it  contains.  The  book  is  quiet  in  tone,  and  may  fail  to 
please  readers  who  care  for  nothing  but  incident ;  but  there  are, 
it  may  be  hoped,  still  many  readers  to  whom  its  grace  and  fine 
style  will  recommend  it.  Its  plot  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  conven- 
tional; but  incidents  which  have  been  employed  in  numberless 
novels  before  assume  a  fresh  aspect  from  the  fact  that  the  scene 
of  the  story  is  laid  in  France,  and  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  things  going  as  they  ought  to  go  between  the  two  principal 
■characters  are  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  French  custom. 

Mrs.  Craven's  novel  opens  with  some  reflections  on  the  change 
in  France — France  being  used  apparently  as  a  synonym  for 
Paris — of  the  habit  which  used  to  prevail  of  spending  "  the  whole 
of  the  summer  in  the  country  and  the  winter  in  town.  By  All 
Saints'  Day,  or,  at  the  latest,  at  the  end  of  December,  the 
■chateaux  were  deserted,  and  the  hotels  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  filled  with  fashionable  inhabitants."  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton,  whose  translation  is,  as  we  have  said,  for  the 
most  part  good,  might  perhaps  have  found  a  better  English 
■eqtiivalent  for  the  French  word  hotels  than  the  same  word  in 
English.  Of  course  every  one  who  knows,  whether  by  experi- 
■ence  or  reading,  anything  of  Parisian  life,  will  understand  what 
is  meant ;  but  to  the  reader  who  does  not  happen  to  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  the  passage  is  likely  to  conjure 
•up  a  baseless  vision  of  a  quarter  filled  with  hotels  in  the  purely 
English  sense  of  the  word.  We  may  take  this  occasion  of 
noticing  another  and  a  more  startling  fault  in  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton's  work.  "  On  the  other  hand,"  the  translator  writes  in 
a  description  later  on  of  a  marriage  ceremony,  "  he  prayed  and 
genuflected  during  the  Mass  which  was  said  after  the  nuptial 
rite  without  either  display  or  human  respect."  Now  this  is  little 
short  of  absolute  nonsen.=e,  and  the  blunder  might  easily  have  been 
avoided  by  turning  to  Littre,  where,  under  the  heading  respect,  will 
be  found  the  words,  "  Respect  humain,  crainte  qu'on  a  du  jugement 
et  des  discours  des  hommes,  mauvaise  honte."  To  return  to  the 
beginning  of  Elinne,  Mrs.  Craven  has  some  interesting  remarks  to 
make  on  the  change  wrought  by  the  new  fashion  in  accordance 
with  which  '•'  people  remain  in  their  country  houses  until  nearly 
the  end  of  winter,  and  though  the  Paris  season  encroaches  a  little 
on  the  spring,  it  is  over  by  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  time 
devoted  to  social  enjoyment  is  thus  considerably  abridged."  One 
result,  Mrs.  Craven  finds,  is  that  the  salons  which  used  to  be  so 
great  an  attraction  in  Parisian  life  have  become  gradually  closed, 
and  that  there  is  now  "  not  a  single  house  where  the 
dispersed  fragments  of  many  a  brilliant  cOterie  can  meet  to  per- 
petuate traditions  more  important  than  even  the  refined 
language  and  social  charm  for  which  Paris  was  once  so  famous." 
But  if  in  this  way  "Parisian  life  has  lost  much,  not  merely  of  its 
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charm,  but  of  its  dignity,"  the  author  finds  compensation  in  the 
fact  that  both  in  the  old  chateaux  and  in  the  country  houses  built 
by  the  professional  and  commercial  men  who  are  gradually  rising 
to  the  highest  ranks  of  French  society,  "a  taste  for  country  life 
now  exists,  and  its  purposes  and  advantages  are  better  understood 
than  they  ever  were  before." 

All  this  serves  to  introduce  to  the  reader  the  Marquise  de 
Lirainge,  who  at  the  date  of  the  story's  opening  has  for  the 
first  time  adopted  the  new  foshion  in  order  to  bring  out  her 
daughter  Blanche.  Besides  Blanche,  the  occupants  of  the  Mar- 
quise's house  in  the  Rue  de  Varenne  are  her  son,  the  young  Marquis, 
and  Eliane  de  Liminge,  her  niece,  who  has  been  brought  up  in 
England  by  her  English  grandfather,  and  on  his  death  adopted 
and  brought  to  Paris  by  the  Marquise.  The  circumstances  of  his 
death  are  related  by  Eliane  in  a  touching  manner,  but  without 
any  affectation  of  sentiment,  to  her  cousin  Raynald,  the  young 
Marquis,  in  the  opening  chapter,  and  this,  the  first  intimate  con- 
versation which  has  tak'en  place  between  them,  deepens  to  a  great 
extent  the  interest  which  Raynald  already  takes  in  his  half-English 
cousin.  In  the  next  chapter  we  have  an  incident  which  serves  to 
show  how  her  English  bringing  up  has  all'ected  Eliane.  Blanche 
de  Liminge,  returning  from  a  drive  in  the  Bois,  exclaims  to  Eliane, 
"  I  think  I  am  going  to  be  married,"  and  goes  on  to  explain  how 
the  Baronne  de  Crecy,  whom  she  and  her  mother  have  just  met, 

made  a  sign  for  her  carriage  and  ours  to  stop,  and)  then  she  asked 
mamma  to "p.ay  her  a  visit  early  tliis  evening;  and  she  added  with  a  nod 
wliich  was  full  of  meaning,  "  And  of  course  I  reckon  on  your  bringing 
Blanche  with  you."  Mamma  said  she  would,  and  we  drove  on  ;  then  slie 
kissed  me,  and  said,  "  My  love,  you  must  wear  your  white  dress  this 
evening.  It  is  of  all  vour  gowns  the  one  that  becomes  you  most." 
"  Well,  and  what  of  that  ?  " 

"  Wait  a  minute.  Mamma  explained  it  .all  to  me,  and  I  am  going  to 
tell  you.  The  fact  is  tliat  Madame  de  Crecy 's  nephew — the  Comte  de 
Monie'on — will  be  there  to-night." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  is  one  of  the  best  partix  in  Paris.  He  is  rich,  high  born.  He 
has  no  parents  ;  so  that  he  is  now  master  of  his  fortune,  and  on  that 
account  all  tbe  mothers  in  Paris  set  their  caps  at  him  ;  but  till  now  he 
would  not  hear  of  marrying,  and  he  has  kept  out  of  the  w.ay  of  all  young 
ladies  as  if  they  had  the  plague,  he  was  so  afraid  of  committing  himself. 
So  I  have  never  seen  bini.    You  understand  now.    .    .  '  ." 

"  No,  indeed,"  Eliane  said  ;  "  I  do  not  understand  it  at  all." 

"  \Vell,  I  should  have  thought  that  being  two  years  older  than  I  am,  and 
in  some  ways  more  like  a  married  woman,  you  would  understand  that 
when  Madame  de  Crecy  asked  mamma  to  bring  me  with  her  this  evening, 
she  made  it  clear  that  it  w.as  in  order  to  meet  bcr  nephew  ;  and  that  means 
that  at  last  he  thinks  of  marrying ;  and  if  he  lilces  my  looks," — Blanche, 
as  she  t-aid  this,  glanced  at  her  own  image  in  the  glass, — "then  it  follows 
that  I  shall  be  the  object  of  his  choice.'' 

"  No,  "  Eliane  answered  ;  •'  I  should  never  have  guessed  all  that.  And 
would  you  then  accept  him  at  once  without  anj'  more  to  do  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  I  like  his  appearance  ;  and  I  dare  say  I  shall,  for  Mamma 
says  he  is  clever,  and  not  at  all  an  unpleasing  person." 

Eliane,  to  whom  this  method  of  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage 
is  new,  looks  so  startled  and  even  shocked  that  Blanche  asks  her 
if  she  has  heard  anything  against  M.  de  Monleon,  and  then  ensues 
a  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  Blanche  says  that 
"  when  all  important  things  are  secured,  it  is  enough  if  a  girl  does 
not  dislike  the  man  she  marries.  ...  It  is  only^in  novels  that 
people  meet  and  fall  in  love,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
so  I  have  been  told,  for  I  have  never  been  allowed  to 
read  novels."  Here  we  have  the  result  on  a  girl's  mind  of  a 
thoroughly  French  bringing  up  presented  in  its  baldest  form,  and 
contrasted  with  the  views  of  Eliane,  who  has  been  brought  up  in 
England.  What  is  a  little  odd  in  the  construction  of  Mrs.  Craven's 
story  is  that  M.  de  Monleon,  when  he  makes  his  appearance,  is 
introduced  in  such  a  way  that  one  expects  to  find  something  rather 
disagreeable  in  his  character,  and  that  he  turns  out  to  be  a  very 
good  sort  of  person,  who  makes  Blanche  thoroughly  happy.  It 
was  artistic  on  the  author's  part  to  avoid  the  obvious  temptation 
of  making  the  mariage  de  convcnance  turn  out  a  complete  failure; 
but  it  was  not  so  artistic  to  convey  as  she  does,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, the  notion  that  Monleon  probably  has  some  unpleasant 
attributes.  Blanche  is  married  to  him  in  due  course,  and  finds 
her  filial  obedience  well  rewarded.  Raynald,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  imprudent  enough  to  determine  for  himself  who  is  to  be  his 
future  wife,  and  fixes  his  choice  on  Eliane.  The  Marquise  will 
not  hear  of  such  a  marriage,  having  already  made  her  choice  for 
Raynald ;  and  Raynald  submits  to  her  opposition,  refusing  only  to 
marry  the  girl  whom  his  mother  has  picked  out  for  him.  The 
situation  is  the  more  marked  by  the  fact  that  the  young  Marquis 
is,  to  use  a  convenient  phrase,  "  his  own  father,"  and  that  there  is 
nothing,  except  the  blind  obedience  to  his  mother's  wish  which  has 
been  part  of  his  bringing  up,  to  prevent  his  pleasing  himself  in 
this  important  matter.  The  Marquise  sticks  to  her  resolution,  ia 
spite  of  an  interesting  and  mysterious  adjuration,  of  which  the 
purport  is  never  sufficiently  explained,  from  a  certain  Armand  de 
Malseigne,  who  is  a  kind  of  enfant  de  la  maison,  and  whose  cha- 
racter is  gracefully  sketched  ;  and  Raynald,  having  made  one  last 
appeal  to  his  mother  to  yield  to  his  wishes,  goes  away  to  seek 
distraction  in  travel.  His  travels  take  him  to  Rome,  and  here,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  volume,  we  find  him  taking  lessons  in  Italian 
from  an  attractive  old  gentleman  named  Biagio  Marini,  who  has  a 
daughter  called  Ersilia.  The  mother,  who  had  been  a  celebrated 
prima  donna,  and  thus  knew  the  trials  of  a  stage  career,  begged 
Biagio  when  on  her  deathbed  not  to  allow  Ersilia  to  use  her  beauti- 
ful voice  and  undoubted  talent  as  a  professional ;  and  one  of  the 
annoyances  of  Biagio's  life  is  that  his  brother,  who  is  an  im- 
presario, is  constantly  trying  to  persuade  him  to  let  the  girl  go 
on  the  stage.    All  this  is  told  to  Raynald  before  he  actually  sees 
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Ersilia,  and  when  he  does  see  her  he  is  stnick  by  her  beauty  and  by 
the  cbanu  of  "  that  unall'ected  simplicity  which  is  so  remarkable 
iu  Italian  women,  which  in  nowise  precludes  feminine  modesty, 
and  has  the  ell'ect  of  at  once  puttini;  at  their  ease  those  they 
so  frankly  address."  They  grow  more  and  more  intimate, 
until,  in  consequence  of  the  impudent  interference  of  Taddeo,  the 
impresario,  Biap-io  beps  his  friend  and  pupil  to  discontinue  his 
lessons  and  visits,  and  directly  alter  this  IJia^io  dies  suddenly. 
Then  Eaynald,  or  Kinaldo  as  the  Italians  call  him,  goes  to  see  the 
orphaned  girl,  and  finds  that  she  is  going  to  take  up  liur  abode  with 
Taddeo.  While  they  are  talking  the  vulgar  Taddeo,  accompanied 
by  his  yet  more  vulgar  wife,  comes  in,  and,  appealing  to  "II 
Sifrnor  Marchese  "  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  proceeds  to  set  forth  bis 
views  as  to  the  folly  of  Ersilia's  voice  and  talent  being  wasted.  He  is 
sure  that  if  the  Signer  will  help  his  persuasions  his  obstinate  little 
niece  will  do  as  he  wishes  ;  and  then  follows  one  of  the  best  scenes 
in  the  book: — 

"No,  uncle  Tadilco,"  Ersilia  exclaimed,  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full 
height  auil  trembling-  with  emotion — "  no,  never.  I  shall  not  disobey  my 
poor  father  for  the  sake  of  any  one  in  the  world.  No,  not  even  if  Uc  weio 
to  ask  me.    .    .  .'' 

Tliese  last  words  had  innocently  escaped  her.  She  blushed  deeply,  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

i;a>  nald  tried  to  hide  the  impression  they  made  upon  him,  and  to  say  as 
calmly  as  he  could, 

"  The  Sigiiorina  Ersilia  may  be  quite  certain  that  I  should  never  give 
her  any  such  advice  ;  I  know  what  were  her  father's  feelings,  and  1  re- 
spect and  admire  her  determination  not  to  act  against  them." 

Upon  this  Taddeo  was  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  rage. 

"  \\'ell,  for  my  part,  I  neither  admire  or  respect  a  girl  who,  instead  of 
earning  an  honest  livelihood,  and  making  use  of  her  talents,  likes  better  to 
throw  her  character  to  the  dogs,  allows  herself  to  be  couvted  by  a  French 
Marquis  under  the  eyes  of  her  blind,  misguided  old  father,  and  on  the  very 
day  after  he  is  laid  in  the  grave  is  not  ashamed  to  receive  in  secret  her 
lover." 

Wlien  this  brutal  insult  was  uttered  Ersilia  turned  as  pale  as  death. 
Her  lips  bei.'amo  as  white  as  her  face.  She  staggered,  and  with  her  hand 
on  her  forehead  cried  out, 

•'  Oh,  Madonna  mia !  "  then  with  tottering  steps  went  towards  the  door. 

Taddeo  wys  alarmed,  and  was  going  up  to  her,  but  Kaynald  stopped 
him.  With  a  strengtli  increased  by  passion,  he  seized  the  impresario  by 
the  collar,  and  piishc'.l  him  back  ;,then  turning  to  Ersilia,  he  said, 

"  In  future,  a  liusband  will  guard  you  from  such  shameful  insults  !  It  is 
a  husband's  protection  I  ofter  you,  the  only  one  you  would  ever  have 
accepted." 

In  dealing  with  the  results  of  the  marriage  thus  thrust  upon  the 
Marquis,  Mrs.  Craven  again  shows  her  tact  in  avoiding  common- 
place and  obvious  devices.  The  conventional  novelist  might  have 
been  excused  for  showing  that  it  turned  out  unhappily,  and  giving 
us  a  picture  of  Raynald's  distress  and  regret  and  Ersilia's  disap- 
pointment. Mrs.  Graven  goes  to  work  in  a  truer  and  more 
artistic  fashion.  Ersilia  and  liajnald  are  really  happy,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  thrtt  his  mother  is  shocked  by  the  announcement 
of  his  marriage,  and  rel'uses  for  a  long  time  to  see  him 
or  his  wife.  Ersilia,  however,  when,  by  a  strange  but  perfectly 
admissible  series  of  circumstances,  she  comes  to  be  nursed  in 
a  severe  illness  by  Eliane,  finds  out,  or  rather  jumps  at,  the 
secret  of  the  loves  of  Eliane  and  Raynald.  Here  Airs.  Craven  is 
at  her  best  in  showing  the  result  of  the  discovery  upon  a  woman 
of  Ersilia's  peculiar  temperament  and  education  ;  and  here,  again, 
■we  have  cause  to  admire  the  author's  quiet,  but  by  no  means  in- 
effective, treatment  and  style.  What  happens  alterwards  we  need 
not  reveal ;  but  it  is  perhaps  desirable  to  say  that  the  merit  of 
Mrs.  Craven's  work  is  of  that  delicate  kind  which  it  is  dillicult  to 
indicate  in  a  review  without  running  into  extravagantly  long 
quotation  ;  and  we  may  add,  again,  that  Lady  Georgiana  EuUerton 
has,  with  the  exception  of  such  unlucky  slips  as  we  have  referred 
to,  done  her  work  as  translator  with  commendable  spirit  and 
fidelity. 


FANS.* 

"  ~\/\/'*^^^^''^  armed,"  says  the'  Spectator,  "  with  fans  as  men 
»  »  with  swords,  and  sometimes  do  more  execution  with 
them."  Since  the  days  of  good  Queen  Anne  men  have  left  ofi" 
wearing  swords  in  private  life,  and  somehow,  though  ladies  still 
brandish  fans,  they  do  not  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  female 
economy.  They  are  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  costume  even  to 
those  who  array  themselves  in  the  most  faded  of  Miss  Greenaway's 
autumnally  tinted  vestures.  It  is  still  more  remarkable  that, 
though  prizes  have  recently  been  offered  and  an  exhibition  held 
for  designs  of  fans,  nothing  original  or  in  any  vmy  out  of  the 
common  was  produced.  The  patronage  of  Roj'alty  failed  to  evoke 
a  single  painting  which  could  be  shown  as  evidence  that  since 
Addison's  day  taste  and  skill  in  decoration  have  advanced.  The 
Spectator,  describing  the  second  motion  in  the  exercise  of  the  fan — 
that,  namely,  of  "  Unfurling  "—calls  it  the  most  pleasing  part  of  his 
drill  to  those  who  are  looking  on.  "It  discovers  on  a  sudden  an 
infinite  number  of  Cupids,  garlands,  altars,  birds,  beasts,  rainbows, 
and  the  like  agreeable  figures."  Every  one  in  the  regiment  held  a 
picture  in  her  hand,  and  the  subject  of  every  picture  is  thus  clearly 
indicated,  and  the  description  would  serve  equally  well  to  describe 
a  modern  show  uf  "that  little  modish  machine."  Views  of 
gardens,  in  which  move  figures  in  Watteau-like  costumes  or  none, 
Cupids  and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  predominated  largely,  and 
it  was  abundantly  evident  that  none  of  the  competitors  had  made 
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the  slightest  attempt  to  strike  out  a  new  line  of  fan  decoration, 
and  that  the  best  were  only  anxious  that  their  productions  should 
be  the  nearest  possible  imitation  of  old  work.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded that  a  fan  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  decorate  eil'ectively.  The 
folds  into  which  it  falls  are  so  stiff'  that  a  picture  is  spoilt,  and 
cannot  be  properly  displayed  eveu  when  the  fan  is  new.  Land- 
scapes and  other  scenes  are  all  very  well  on  the  Japanese  stiiT 
hand-screens ;  but  on  folding  fans  they  are  out  of  place,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  modern  designers  do  not  endeavour  by  some  device, 
which  it  is  not  our  business  to  invent  for  them,  to  make  the  beauty 
of  a  fan  consist  in  the  way  the  picture  is  adapted  to  the  conditions  ; 
or,  as  Gothic  architects  used  to  say,  to  render  the  construction 
ornamental.  A  handsomely  painted  fan  is  a  thing  to  hang  up,  not 
to  use.  It  is  not  made  to  go  into  folds  without  risk  of  ruin.  It 
is  not,  in  short,  properly  a  fan,  but  a  picture.  There  is  something 
wrong  here.  Eans  are  an  infinitely  little  subject  for  the  display 
of  high  art ;  but  no  doubt,  to  use  again  the  words  of  the  Spectator, 
something  might  be  done,  "  provided  a  woman  applies  her  thoughts 
to  it." 

Among  the  old  fans  from  Mr.  Walk'er's  collection  which  were 
lately  shown  in  Bond  Street,  and  which  are  shortly  to  be  sold  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby,  who  have  issued  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  them, 
there  are  a  few  to  which  these  criticisms  do  not  wholly  apply. 
The  first  example  of  which  a  picture  is  given  was  decorated  by 
Angelica  Kautt'man,  li.A.  The  ornaments  are  arranged  so  as  to 
suit  the  folds,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  miniature  in  the  centre^ 
which  represents  "a  Poet  receiving  the  commendations  of  Beauty." 
The  rest  of  the  design  consists  of  imitations  of  Wedgwood  gems, 
and  has  a  very  pleasing  eff'ect.  The  main  lines  of  a  fan,  radi- 
ating from  a  single  point,  and  increasing  gently  in  width  to  the 
top,  would  seem  particularly  suitable  to  exercise  the  skill  of  a 
competent  decorator.  In  a  Erench  fan,  painted  with  little  panels 
representing  the  seasons,  the  artist  seems  to  have  grasped  the 
situation,  so  to  speak,  and  in  some  the  sticks  are  treated  so  as  to 
diminish  the  importance  of  the  "  guard."  On  the  whole,  ho-^- 
ever,  the  collection,  which  consists  of  no  fewer  than  462  speci- 
mens, shows  only  the  old  stereotyped  picture  in  folds,  and  the  old 
garlands,  altars,  beasts,  and  rainbows. 

Some  of  them,  however,  considered  apart  entirely  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  or  ought  to  be  fans,  form  very  interesting  objects,  whether 
as  works  of  art  or  on  account  of  the  historical  or  sentimental 
associations  attached  to  them.  The  second  illustration  shows  a 
large  ivory  fan,  the  sticks  of  which  are  cut  in  fret  designs  of  fioral 
ornament,  and  the  web  painted  by  Cosway  in  three  panels.  The 
centre  picture  represents  the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe  leading 
Mrs.  Eitzherbert  in  a  landscape  ;  before  them  is  Religion  descend- 
ing iu  a  chariot.  She  points,  "  with  a  pleading  expression  of 
countenance,"  to  the  figure  of  Hymen  hovering  above.  In  the 
other  two  panels  the  Prince  and  the  ladj'  are  represented  in  the 
characters  of  Fidelity  and  Constancy ;  at  least  so  Mr.  U'alker 
says,  but  how  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  surpasses  our 
powers.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  history  of  this  ex- 
traordinary fan.  Mr.  Walker,  unfortunately,  tells  us  nothing  of 
whence  it  came.  It  cannot  surely  have  been  painted  for  Mrs. 
Eitzherbert  herself.  Perhaps  Mr.  Walker  is  mistaken  in  the  sub- 
ject, though  his  description  suits  the  illustration  (No.  2)  very  well. 
No  doubt  Cosway  exercised  his  art  on  this  amour,  or  marriage,  of 
the  Prince,  and  it  is  not  long  since  his  miniatures  of  an  eye  of  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  and  an  eye  of  her  Royal  lover  were  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington.  It  is  just  possible  this  fan  was  painted  vs'ith 
an  object;  otherwise  its  existence  seems  to  us  simply  unaccount- 
able. We  may  compare  it  with  another  extraorumary  example. 
No.  457.  It  represents,  according  to  Mr.  Walker's  catalogue, 
"  Louis  XIV.  as  Endymion,  sleeping  on  Mount  Latmos ;  La 
Valliere,  in  the  character  of  Diana,  is  alighting  from  her  chariot, 
and  contemplating  the  beautiful  shepherd  ;  another  beauty,  in  the 
character  of  Spring,  scatters  flowers  over  him  ;  while  two  of  the 
goddess'  attendants,  at  a  discreet  distance,  are  remarking  their 
mistress's  demeanour."  Of  the  landscape  which  surrounds  this 
strange  scene  Mr.  Walker  remarks  that  it  resembles  the  work  of 
Claude,  which  is  slightly  overpraising  it ;  nor  is  it  very  easy,  iu  the 
absence  of  names,  or  even  arms  or  devices,  to  know  on  what 
grounds  he  thus  identifies  the  figures,  or  those  in  another  fan,  in 
which  he  sees  the  portraits  of  Anne  of  Austria,  Louise  de  la 
Valliere,  and  the  beauties  of  the  Court  of  France  in  1660.  He 
gives  us  no  account  of  the  "  pedigree  "  of  these  historical 
fans;  and,  without  something  more  than  bare  assertions  or 
conjectures,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  that  his  ascriptions  are 
correct.  One  of  the  most  prominent  examples  is  called  "  the 
bridal  fan  of  the  lJuchess  of  Burgundy,  Adelaide  of  Savoj',  the 
mother  of  Louis  XV.,  1709,  painted  by  Watteau  on  ivory  ia 
Tcriiis  Martin.''  Now  really  only  the  last  five  words  are  ceitain. 
The  fan  is  painted  on  ivory  in  J'crnis  Martin.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  by  Watteau.  It  may  or  may  not,  for  all  Mr» 
Walker  ofl'ers  us  by  way  of  proof,  be  the  bridal  fan  of  Adelaide 
of  Savoy.  A  page  of  biography  relating  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
extracted  from  a  life  of  Eenelon,  proves  nothing  except  that  the 
Prince  was  deformed  and  ugly,  and  so  cannot  be  the  very  hand- 
some young  person  who  takes  off'  his  mask  to  the  left  of  the 
bride.  Mr.  Walker  identifies  a  very  awkward  couple  dancing  in 
the  centre  with  Louis  XIV.  and  Mme.  de  Maiuteuon.  ^V  e  do 
not  in  the  least  mean  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
whole  work.  Far  from  it ;  but  Mr.  ^^'alker  has  only  hiuiself_  to 
blame,  assuming  thij-t  he  possesses  proofs,  if  he  has  r.eglected  to  bring 
them  forward.  On  the  reverse  of  this  fan  is  a  little  vignette,  in 
which  a  young  gentleman,  attended  or  accompanied  by  several 
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I  young  ladies,  is  represented  porinf^  over  a  print  or  map,  wliile  a 
priest  in  a  skull-cap  looks  on.  This,  we  are  told,  is  Fenelon  in- 
-  structiug  the  Duke  in  the  way  he  should  go ;  and  it  may  very 
I  well  be  as  Mr.  Walker  supposes.  The  picture  in  No.  6  of  the 
Young  Pretender — or,  to  judge  from  the  likeness  of  the  man  in 
armour  and  a  wig,  more  probably  the  Old  Pretender — is  very 
interesting.  The  Prince  is  represented  "  claiming  the  inheritance 
of  the  English  Crown."  No  kind  of  allegory  is  wanting  to  make 
the  scene  absurd  and  quaint.  "Above,  on  the  left.  Fame 
crowns  the  Prince  with  laurel ;  at  his  side  is  an  altar  blazing 
with  devoted  hearts ;  near  it  Venus  and  Cupid  are  seated  on  a 
cloud  ;  and  at  the  lower  left  corner  Britannia  is  seated 
in  an  attitude  of  grief,  yet  smiling  as  a  dove  approaches  with  a 
palm  branch,  emblem  of  peace ;  on  the  right,  Jupiter  with  his 
thunder  scatters  the  Hanoverian  faction  into  obscurity,  and  Rapine 
and  Murder  are  prostrated."  The  Hanoverian  faction  are  going 
into  the  obscurity  of  the  background  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  wigs, 
and  three-cornered  hats,  and  the  composition  is  full  of  the  most 
charming  incongruities.  Some  of  the  old  English  Church  fans 
are  also  very  curious.  In  one,  Adam  and  Eve  are  represented  in 
the  costume  of  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  and  are  surrounded 
by  "  birds,  beasts,  rainbows,  and  the  like  agreeable  figures,"  in- 
cluding Satan  and  some  other  angels.  On  another  the  passage  of 
the  Eed  Sea  is  represented,  but  Moses  by  a  pardonable  anachronism 
already  displays  the  horns.  On  the  whole,  in  mere  design  and 
suitability  the  English  examples  hold  their  own  very  well  beside 
the  French.  There  is  a  sobriety,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  rich- 
ness of  ornament  which  is  very  satisfactory. 

Fans  bearing  landscapes  are  also  frequent  in  the  collection,  as 
well  as  pictures  representing  the  interiors  of  churches  and  large 
buildings.  On  the  whole,  these  "  perspective  views,"  formally 
treated,  lend  themselves  well  to  the  shape  of  the  fan.  A  picture 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin,  for  instance,  in  1 747,  gives  us 
the  interior  of  a  spacious  chapel,  and  the  ceremony  is  little  in- 
terrupted by  the  rays  of  the  fan.  One  is  called  a  view  of  St. 
James's  Square,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  answer  to  any 
other  known  view.  Another  semi-architectural  design  is  No.  428, 
which,  in  Mr.  Walker's  opinion,  represents  Louis  XV.  as  a  child 
watching  a  game  of  blind-man's  buff.  A  third  is  the  last  fan  in 
the  catalogue,  "  A  View  of  the  Place  St.  Mark,  Venice,  by 
Canaletto."  On  the  right  is  a  curious  pyramidal  group  of  per- 
forming acrobats ;  on  the  left  there  is  something  very  like  Punch 
and  J udy,  or,  as  Mr.  Walker  calls  it, "  a  peregrinic  theatre."  The  back- 
ground consists  of  the  converging  lines  of  the  Piazza,  with  the 
square  tower  and  the  cathedral  at  the  end  of  the  view,  which,  by 
the  way,  has  very  little  of  Canaletto's  feeling  about  it. 

On  the  literary  merits  of  the  catalogue  it  is  not  needful  to 
enlarge.  Mr.  Walker,  in  a  modest  preface,  disarms  criticism,  but 
we  cannot  think  he  was  well  advised  to  make  the  list  himself.  Its 
shortcomings  are  serious,  and  there  is  no  catalogue  of  fans  suffi- 
ciently authoritative  to  supply  the  place  this  one  should  have 
filled.  The  excellent  autotypes  with  which  it  is  supplemented 
are,  however,  truly  valuable,  and  we  must  hope  Mr.  Walker  will 
not  find  his  efforts  for  the  increase  of  knowledge  even  of  such  un- 
important objects  unappreciated  by  the  public  who  collect.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  the  reserve  price  he  has  put  on  the 
■collection  as  a  whole  may  not  be  so  high  as  to  lead  to  its  necessary 
dispersion. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

AMONG  the  numerous  historical  inquirers  of  the  right  kind 
whom  France  has  now  the  good  fortune  to  possess,  M. 
€hantelauze  holds  an  honourable  place  well  deserved  by  his  work  on 
Eetz  and  Comines.  His  present  book  (i)  is  in  a  manner  an  oll- 
shoot  from  his  studies  on  the  turbulent  Cardinal.  It  is  certainly 
odd,  and  not  encouraging  for  the  theory  of  the  effects  of  training 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  that  such  a  very  unsaintly 
person  as  Paul  de  Gondi  should  have  had  the  advantage  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul's  instructions  and  presence  in  his  early  youth. 
But  M.  Chantelauze  is  both  a  little  harsh  and  a  little  rhetorical  in 
saying  "  Jamais  le  genie  du  bien  fut  plus  impuissant  a  lutter 
centre  le  gt'nie  du  mal."  The  Cardinal's  faults  were  no  small 
faults,  but  they  were  of  the  less  odious  order  of  vices,  and  were 
■compensated  by  no  inconsiderable  virtues.  However,  it  is  no 
doubt  remarkable  that  the  most  saintly  personage  of  his  age  and 
■country  should  have  been  successively  brought  into  contact,  and 
what  may  be  called  responsible  contact,  with  two  of  the  most 
striking  representatives  of  fashionable  vice  in  two  successive 
generations.  Marguerite  de  Valois  and  the  Cardinal  de  Eetz. 
Marguerite,  as  M.  Chantelauze  remarks  with  perfect  truth,  was 
more  than  half  a  pagan,  and  Eetz  was  certainly  not  more  than 
half  a  Christian.  The  story  of  the  connexion  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  with  the  Gondis  is  excellently  told  here,  and  M.  Chantelauze 
takes  occasion  to  reduce  some  of  the  legendary  accounts  of  the 
saint's  performances  to  historical  dimensions. 

M.  Lebon's  book  (2)  is  another  of  the  same  class.  It  deals,  how- 
ever, with  a  subject  more  directly  concerning  Englishmen  and 
better  known  to  them,  much,  if  not  by  any  means  all,  of  M. 
Lebon's  materials  having  appeared  in  the  correspondence  of 
Wickham  (the  chief  English  agent  in  the  dealings  witli  the  emigres) 
some  ten  years  ago.    The  subject  is,  however,  thoroughly  treated 

(1)  Saint  Vincent  et  les  Gondl.    Par  A.  Ghantelauzc.    P.iris:  Plon. 

(2)  VAngkterre  ct  la  revolution  f/an^cdse.  Par  A.  Lebon.  Paris:  Plon. 


here  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  history.  It  is  especially 
satisfactory  to  tind  a  French  inquirer,  after  full  examination  of 
the  documents  both  in  England  and  France,  demolishing  entirely 
the  popular  French  notion  of  the  selfish  and  egotistical  policy  of 
England,  and  especially  of  Pitt.  That  English  politicians  never 
tried  to  make  the  Eoyalist-Eepublican  dispute  a  means  of  weaken- 
ing or  dismembering  France,  that  they  did  not  even  dream  of 
imposing  on  the  French  a  Government  unwelcome  to  the  mass  of 
the  nation,  and  that  nothing  but  the  insensate  violence  of  the 
Eevolutiouary  party  itself  dragged  them  into  war,  are  facts  perfectly 
well  known  to  all  impartial  and  well-informed  students  of  history. 
But  there  is  a  contrary  legend  in  France,  and  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  exploded.  It  must  be  added  that  in  this  book,  as  in 
every  fresh  rehandling  of  the  question,  the  incredible  folly,  in- 
stability, selfishness,  and  incapacity  for  practical  politics  of  the 
emigres  come  out  more  and  more  clearly.  There  is  indeed  nothing 
very  surprising  in  this ;  for  if  there  had  been  in  them  either 
wisdom,  courage,  resolution,  or  unity,  there  never  would  have 
been  any  emigration  at  all. 

M.  d'Haussonville's  working  up  of  the  portion  of  the  abundant 
Coppet  muniments  in  these  two  volumes  (3)  is  interesting,  because  the 
subject  is  interesting,  and  because  of  the  considerable  number  of 
original  and  unpublished  letters  and  other  documents  which  he 
includes.  The  curious  early  history  of  Susanne  Curchod,  and  her 
relations  with  Gibbon,  will  always  bear  retelling  ;  and  from  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Neckers  in  Paris  all  the  famous 
literary  and  semi-literary  characters  of  the  later  eighteenth 
century — Marmontel,  Morellet,  Grimm,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Mile. 
del'Espinasse,Galiani,  BernardindeSt.  Pierre,  Mme.  Geoffrin,Mme. 
du  Dell'and,  Mme.  d'Houdetot,  Buffon,  Thomas — were  connected 
with  the  Swiss  banker.  The  second  volume  deals  with  Mme.  de 
Stael  and  with  the  political  fortunes  of  her  father  rather  than 
with  Mme.  Necker  and  her  friends.  Hardly  any  treatment  could 
spoil  this  matter,  and  M.  d'Haussonville  has  treated  it  fairly, 
though  his  critical  powers,  both  as  regards  literature  and  life,  are 
not  remarkable. 

In  his  translation  and  commentary  of  Ecclesiastes  (4)  M.  Eenan 
has  given  the  natural  sequel  to  his  translations,  also  commented,  of 
Job  and  the  Canticles,  which,  with  The  Preacher,  make  up  what 
may  be  called  the  most  secularly  interesting  group  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  wonderful  tract,  however,  of  "  the  weary 
King  Ecclesiast "  is  not  so  well  suited,  either  to  the  French  genius 
or  to  the  special  talent  of  M.  Eenan,  as  some  of  the  other  themes 
which  he  has  handled.  It  is  both  a  little  too  deep  and  a  little  too 
high  for  him.  No  genuine  Frenchman — and  M.  Eenan  (Breton  as 
he  is)  is  a  Frenchman  to  the  finger  nails — ever  really  likes  any- 
thing that  shocks  his  self-complacency,  and  it  must  be  a  siiffisance 
bien  conditionnee  indeed  which  withstands  the  solvent  of  The 
Preacher.  The  translation,  elegant  as  it  is,  contrasts  ill  in  its 
neat  and  ornate  prettiness  with  the  magnificent  English  version, 
perhaps  the  triumph  of  the  whole  English  Bible.  M.  Eenan's 
comments,  too,  when  they  are  not  merely  philological,  show  a 
deficiency  of  comprehension.  Did  any  human  being  ever  make  a 
more  unhappy  comparison  than  that  of  Ecclesiastes  to  a  "  petit 
ecrit  de  Voltaire"?  Here,  again,  is  a  sentence  showing  a  singular 
dislocation  of  the  point  of  view.  M.  Eenan  is  talking  of  the 
cosmopolitanism  of  the  Preacher  and  of  the  absence  of  purely 
Jewish  patriotism  in  him.  This,  of  course,  exists;  and,  if  this 
were  the  place,  there  might  be  a  good  deal  to  be  said  about  it. 
What  does  M.  Eenan  say  ?  "  II  n'est  pas  her  d'etre  juif.  On  sent 
que  s'il  doit  se  trouver  un  jour  en  rapports  avec  les  Grecs  et  les 
Eomaius,  il  fera  tous  les  efforts  pour  dissimuler  sa  race 
et  faire  bonne  figure  aus  dopens  de  la  loi  dans  le  highlife  du 
temps."  If  this  is  not  one  of  the  most  Philistine  remarks  ever 
made,  we  shall  finally  confess  our  ignorance  of  what  Philistin- 
ism is. 

M.  Tenet's  volume  on  the  new  defences  of  Paris  (5) — that  extra- 
ordinary wide-meshed  network  which  includes  as  much  ground  as 
a  good-sized  English  county — gave  the  first  idea  of  the  result  of 
ten  years'  work  and  ten  years'  lavish  expenditure  of  money  which 
Frenchmen  have  devoted  to  the  protection  of  their  country  from 
a  repetition  of  the  disasters  of  1870.  His  present  volume  follows  this 
account  up  with  another,  exhibiting  the  whole  system  of  defence 
of  the  eastern  frontier.  This  may  be  divided  into  four  sections. 
The  first  guards  the  access  from  Belgium  ;  the  second  that  from 
Alsace-Lorraine ;  the  third  from  Switzerland ;  and  the  fourth 
from  Italy.  The  head-quarters  of  the  First  Division  are  Dunkirk 
(which,  to  the  horror  doubtless  of  the  spirits  of  our  grandfathers' 
grandfathers,  has  once  more  become  formidable),  Lille,  Arras, 
and  Valenciennes,  with  Mozieres  guarding  the  interval  between 
this  and  the  next  section.  Then  the  line  of  the  Meuse  has  a 
cordon  of  forts,  with  Toul  and  Verdun  as  centres,  while  behind 
both  this  and  the  Belgian  first  line  are  the  strong  places  of  Laon 
and  Eeims.  Epinal  and  Belfort,  with  Langres  behind  them,  each 
fortified,  not  as  a  single  post,  but  as  a  whole  cluster  of  forts, 
guard  the  Vosges  and  the  juncture  of  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
Besanjon,  backed  by  Dijon,  faces  the  Upper  Jura ;  and  various 
detached  strong  places,  with  Lyons  behind  them,  the  Lower. 
The  Tarentaise  and  Maurienne  valleys  are  blocked  with  a  great 
entrenched  camp  at  Grenoble,  and  a  complicated  stronghold  at 
Brian^on,  so  as  to  seal  the  way  to  Italian  enterprise ;  while  on  the 


(3)  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker.  Par  le  Vicomte  d'Haussonville.  2  vols. 
Pans  :  Caliuann-Le'vy. 

(4)  L'Ecclcsiunte.    Par  Ernest  Renan.    Paris  :  Calmann-L^vy. 

(5)  La  frontiure.   Par  Eugene  Tenot.    Paris  :  Germer-Bailliere. 
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coast,  first  Nice,  and  then  Toulon,  await  the  invader.  M.  Tenot's 
object  is  to  show  that,  with  the  new  defences,  France  could  meet 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany  fit  once.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  nothing 
that  science  could  do  to  enable  her  to  face  such  odds  seems  to  have 
been  omitted.  Meanwhile,  England  debates  placidly  about  pulling 
down  her  natural  barriers. 

M.  de  Falloux  (6)  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  famous  person ; 
but  most  people  who  have  studied  French  history  and  French 
literature  know  his  name  as  that  of  a  Liberal-Conservative  in 
politics  and  religion,  who  made  some  figure  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe  and  during  the  Second  Republic,  and 
who  is  identified  in  religious  literature  with  the  names  of  Mme. 
Swetchine  and  Pere  Lacordaire.  It  would  have  been  a  good 
thing  for  France  doubtless  had  she  had  more  public  men  like 
him,  though  something  of  the  same  curse  which  has  weighed  on 
the  sect  of  the  Trimmers  in  all  ages  seems  to  weigh  on  M.  de 
Falloux.  However,  his  discourses  and  miscellanies,  even  though 
many  of  them  turn  on  so  dead  a  subject  as  the  question  romaine 
under  the  Empire  are  not  unwelcome. 

M.  de  la  Barre-Duparcq  (7)  has  given  us  a  very  careful  history 
of  the  most  despicable  according  to  some,  the  most  enigmatical 
according  to  others,  of  all  the  kings  of  France,  with  a  singular 
portrait  as  enigmatical  as  the  person  it  represents,  many  refer- 
ences to  contemporary  documents,  and  a  great  deal  of  detail. 
"Where  his  book  is  really  good  is  in  the  details  of  military  history. 
Elsewhere  he  leaves  something  to  desire. 

Prince  J.  Lubomirski  (8),  from  whom  we  have  had  some  tolerable 
books  of  travel  before,  encumbered  a  little  by  the  personality  of 
the  author,  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  write  a  book  on 
Jerusalem,  to  which  he  affixes  the  sub-title  "  Un  incri5dule  en 
TeiTe-Saiute."  This  sub-title  he  proceeds  to  justify  by  informing 
■us  that  he  once  had  twelve  thousand  serfs,  or  thereabouts,  in 
Russia ;  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  if  other  people  are  not ;  and  that 
he  has  grave  doubts  about  the  truth  of  Christianity,  though  he  is 
good  enough  to  recognize  a  "  Force  Superieure,"  to  which  when  he 
prays  "  ses  id(5es  sont  plus  lucides."  That  must  be  very  satisfactory 
to  Prince  J.  Lubomirski,  but  we  cannot  think  that  he  had  done  his 
duty  in  the  way  of  orisons  on  the  day  when  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  mixing  up  a  book  of  travel  with  his  personal  beliefs  and  dis- 
beliefs. At  any  rate,  the  result  is  sometimes  dull  and  at  other 
times  disagreeable. 

Everybody  in  France  wb.o  is  good  for  anything  writes  memoirs, 
and  it  was  certainly  time  lor  M.  de  Pontmartin  (9),  who  is  some- 
body, to  begin  to  write  his.  A  man  who  has  presented  an  address 
to  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  and  who  was  authentically  present 
at  the  first  night  of  llernani,  may  be  excused  for  thinking  that 
there  is  not  any  very  indecent  haste  in  issuing  an  autobiography 
in  1882.  That  M.  de  Pontmnrtin  writes  well  and  pointedly  need 
not  be  said,  especially  to  M.  Zola,  who  is  well  aware  of  the  fact. 
The  "  Enfance  et  jeunesse,"  however,  with  which  this  volume  deals 
contain  nothing  specially  interesting  except  the  Hernani  reminis- 
cences, and  others  of  the  same  kind.  What  makes  these  specially 
piquant  is  that  M.  de  Pontmartin  was  an  ardent  romanticist ;  but 
that  as  a  steady  Legitimist  and  Catholic  he  is  not  at  all  fond  of  the 
author  of  Hernani  in  his  later  developments.  He  is  thus  in  many 
ways  useful  as  a  check  to  more  enthusiastic  witnesses. 

The  correspondence  of  George  Sand  now  added  to  the  complete 
edition  of  her  works  (10)  is  not  easy  to  criticize,  except  as  a  whole, 
and  the  present  volume  does  not  go  beyond  1835.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  it  throws  very  much  light  on  the  events  that  occurred 
before  that  period,  such  as  Mme.  Dudevant's  conjugal  disputes,  her 
establishment  as  a  woman  of  letters,  her  liaison  with  Musset.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  she  was  a  person  who  always  had  her  wits 
about  her,  and  wrote  for  publication  even  when  she  was  writing 
apparently  private  letters. 

Although  the  "  Reine  '(11)  does  not  make  herself  known  on  the 
title-page,  her  preface-writer,  the  novelist  M.  Louis  Ulbach,  betrays 
the  open  secret  of  her  identity  with  the  Queen  of  Roumania.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  severe  to  any  lady,  but  we  are  constrained  to 
say  that,  if  the  postponement  of  this  publication  had  been  necessi- 
tated by  the  postponement  of  the  very  recent  elevation  of  Roumania 
into  a  kingdom,  literature  would  not  have  sufi'ered  a  deadly  loss. 

Paris  ivgenu  (12)  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  collections  of  newspaper 
articles  of  the  lounging  essay  kind  that  we  remember  to  have  read. 
To  analyse  M.  Arene's  table  of  contents  is  impossible,  for  there  is 
absolutely  no  bond  of  union  between  them,  except  that  for  the  most 
part  they  illustrate  some  harmless  oddity  of  character.  Now  it  is  an 
account  of  the  actual  and  still  living  Schaunard  of  Henry  Murger's 
Vie  de  Boliime,  once  the  terror  of  landlords  and  cat'e-keepers,  now 
an  artist  in  toys,  and  a  bourgeois  of  the  most  blameless  kind.  Now 
it  is  a  sketch  of  the  out-of-the-way  professional  men  of  Paris,  the 
man  who  plays  cards  at  so  much  an  hour  with  sick  people,  the 
writer  of  degree- theses,  the  teacher  of  that  abominable  art  (cursed 
by  all  strangers  who  abide  in  France),  the  art  of  playing  on  the 
hunting  horn.  Elsewhere  there  are  atelier  stories,  literary  stories, 
stories  of  every  conceivable  kind,  except  coarse  stories,  ill-natured 

(6)  DiacouTS  et  melanges  politiques.  Par  le  Comte  de  Falloux.  2  vols. 
Paris  :  Plon. 

(7)  Ilisioire  de  Henri  HI.    Par  E.  de  la  Barre-Duparcq.  Paris:  Didier. 

(8)  Jcrnsakm,    Par  )e  Prince  J.  Lubomirski.    Paiis  :  Calmaiui-Lcvy. 

(9)  Mes  memoires.    Tome  i.    Par  A.  de  Pontmartin.    Paris  :  Deiitu. 

(10)  George  Sand — corresjiondance,  1812-1876.  Tome  I.  Paris  : 
Caimaan-Lcvy. 

(11)  Les pensees  dune  reine.    Palis:  Calraann-Lcvy. 
(.12)  Paris  inginu.    I'ar  P:iul  Arcuc.    Paris:  Cliarpcnticr. 


Stories,  dull  stories,  and  ill-written  stories.  These  four  kinds  will 
be  sought  for  in  vain  in  M.  Arene's  pages. 

The  letters  of  Lamartine  (13),  formerly  published  in  octavo, 
have  made  their  appearance,  with  some  additions,  in  a  cheaper 
form,  uniform  with  the  ordinary  edition  of  the  poems. 

M.  Bardoux,  one  of  the  numerous  politicians  whom  the  unquiet 
sea  of  French  politics  has  washed  up  (and  alas !  in  too  many 
cases  down)  in  the  last  ten  years,  has  published  his  speeches  and 
political  miscellanies  (14). 

M.  Dentu's  one-franc  series  (15,  16)  began  nobly  with  Andrfi 
Chenier.  The  declension  to  Hamilton's  clever,  but  not  very 
edifying,  book  is  considerable;  that  to  a  translation  of  Ovid,  wha 
is  surely  best  read  in  the  original,  if  anybody  wants  to  read  hiin, 
is  more  remarkable  still. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  many  English  people  who  have  to  do 
with  children  will  be  glad  to  know  of  a  volume  (17),  which  is  a, 
collection  of  rebuses,  enigmas,  cryptograms,  and  puzzles  of  all 
kinds  (some  of  them,  wo  think,  quite  new  in  England),  extracted 
from  the  Journal  de  la  jeunesse. 

We  can  only  mention  M.  Bouillier's  careful  book  (18)  on 
Conscience,  which  is  an  attempt  to  re-establish  psychological,  as 
against  physiological,  ethics. 

Messrs.  Hachette  send  us  several  of  the  admirably  and  cheaply 
illustrated  books  which  they  are  famous  for  producing.  La 
Suisse  pittoresque  (19)  is  hteraliy  one  mass  of  engravings — 
excellent  ones,  too — of  large  size,  and  representing  almost  every 
famous  scene  in  the  playground  of  Europe.  M.  Les  Bazeilles' 
Vie  des  animaux  (20)  has  fewer,  and  they  are  somewhat  more 
artihcial,  but  very  well  executed.  Bonnes  betes  et  bonnes  gens  (21) 
is  one  of  M.  Girardin's  well-known  books  for  children,  not,  we 
think,  quite  so  good  as  some  others  of  his  that  we  have  seen. 

The  Hlustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Paris  Salon  (22)  is  now  in  its 
fourth  year,  and  should  be  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
Those  who  have  not  yet  seen  it  need  only  be  told  that  the  draw- 
ings are  on  a  larger  scale  and  of  a  freer  style  than  those  in  Mr. 
Blackburn's  "  Notes  " ;  that  no  criticism  or  explanation  beyond 
the  title  is  attempted,  and  that  there  are  nearly  four  hundred 
pictures  reproduced.  Unluckily  the  printing  is  in  some  cases 
rather  defective,  so  that  tbe  drawings  are  very  indistinct.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  some  of  those  printed  in  brown  ink. 

The  twenty-third  number  of  the  Peme  des  arts  decoratifs  (23) 
deserves  praise  for  a  sheet  of  engravings  of  Renaissance  locks  and 
keys  of  most  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  eighth  series  of  the  Theatre  de  campagne  (24),  dear  to- 
lovers  of  amateur  theatricals,  contains  fifteen  pieces.  There  are 
perhaps  fewer  very  well  known  names  (at  least  very  well  known 
in  England)  in  this  volume  than  in  some  of  its  predecessors,  but 
those  of  MM.  Cros,  Ernest  d'Hervilly,  Eugene  Manuel,  and 
Jacques  Normand  appear,  and  the  new  comers  seem  to  be  worthy 
of  their  company. 

Scenes  a  deu.v  (25)  is  an  independent  volume  of  dramatic  pieces 
requiring  no  elaborate  apparatus  and  no  great  strength  of  company 
which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  tlie  Theatre  de  campagne. 

M.  Clovis  Ungues,  known  in  politics  already,  twangs  a  not  un- 
melodious,  if  not  very  distinct  or  original,  lyre  (26)  in  the  intervals 
of  the  great  three-handed  duel  between  Clericals,  Gambettists,  and 
Irreconcilables. 

Even  among  prose-writers  a  poet  deserves  the  first  place,  and, 
besides,  there  is  not  among  our  novelists  this  month  one  of  M. 
Coppoe's  literary  rank,  even  if  poetry  be  put  out  of  the  question. 
It  is  with  all  the  more  disappointment,  though  disappointment  is 
not  exactly  the  word,  that  we  have  read  these  Contes  en  prose  (27). 
M.  Coppee  is  in  them  careful,  correct,  moderately  interesting  at 
times,  but  always  of  an  exasperating  mediocrity. 

M.  Armand  Silvestre  (28)  contmues  on  his  way  (which,  to 
judge  from  the  number  of  editions  of  his  two  recent  works,  seems 
to  be  a  popular  way)  of  amusing,  but  decidedly  coarse,  stories.  We 
use  the  word  "  coarse  "  advisedly — because  it  is  not  so  much  good 
morals  as  good  manners  which  are  ott'ended  by  these  tales.  It  is  a 
pity  that  a  writer  who  has  so  much  good  humourat  commandshould 
not  have  a  little  better  taste.  Le  mariage  de  Gabrielle  (29)  is 
a  novel  of  ordinary  merit  in  an  ordinary  kind.    M.  Laforet  has 
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attempted  the  extravaganza  in  Desire  Courtalin  (30)  without  any 
Tery  remarkable  success.  The  adventures  of  the  uuhicliv  Gascon 
lawyer  who  called  himself  Or(51ie  Antoine  I..  King' of  Araucania, 
have  been  a  godsend  to  French  journalists  and  novelists  for 
fifteen  years,  and  though  this  book  is  only  a  far-oil' echo  of  them, 
it  seems  still  to  be  an  echo.  Nora  (31)  "tells  the  story  (not  very 
novel)  of  the  wife  of  a  poor  but  honest  man  who  is  lured  away  by 
8  rich  scoundrel,  is  deserted  by  him,  and  returns  to  watch  over  her 
children  in  a  menial  capacity.  M.  Georfjes  Lafenestres  careful 
writing  and  sense  of  art  are  well  shown  in  liarlolumea  (32),  a 
story  of  Rome  and  Paris  and  love  and  sculpture  and  music. 
Gntienne  (33)  is  exceedingly  tragical,  but  not  unsuccessfully  so, 
and  the  tragedy  is  not  mere  blood  and  thunder.  M.  Matthey 
follows  up  his  Drame  de  la  croi.v  roiKje,  of  which  we  recently 
spoke  in  La  femme  de  Judas  (34).  La  vie  d'un  artiste  (35)  recurs 
to  the  old  and  scarcely  exhausted,  though  somewhat  disused,  sub- 
ject of  student  life.  Eijrieile  (36),  an  episode  of  the  siege  of  Paris, 
is  written  in  the  form  of  let  ters— always  a  tedious  and  disagreeable 
arrangement,  unless  managed  with  extraordinary  skill.  This, 
however,  is  perhaps  the  worst  thing  to  be  said  against  it. 

M.  Mary  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  his  book  (37)  that  "  no- 
body will  ever  know  the  provinces,"  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
other  novelists  besides  himself  seem  to  proceed  ou  this  assumption. 
His  book  is  the  story  of  a  crime,  and  is  not  ill-written.  Of 
Madame  Najyer  (38)  there  is  little  to  say.  La  Lugotte  C39)  (stories 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  a  P>reton  peasant  woman),  would 
be  more  satisfactory  if  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  written 
did  not  make  the  mental  effort  of  reading  it  rather  severe. 
Cric-crac  (40),  a  pleasant  volume  of  militar}'  stories  witli  a 
preface  by  the  poet  Edouard  Cottinet,  is  said  to  be  the  work 
of  an  officer  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  earlier  Alge- 
rian wars,  and  then  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  eyesight. 
Some  of  the  tales  have  unquestionable  merit.  Many  readers  will 
be  prevented  by  a  disgusiiiigly  minute  description  of  a  massacre  at 
the  beginning  of  M.  Matthey 's  book  (41)  from  going  any  further, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  they  will  lose  uuich.  As  for  Le  Ar.ic/i  (42) 
it  is  one  of  those  novels  of  the  moment  written  in  hot  haste  to 
meet  tlie  facts  (in  this  case  the  facts  of  the  recent  Stock  Exchange 
mania)  which  are  very  niauerous  in  French  literature. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"ROYAL        ITALIAN         OPE  P.  A, 

-■-^  COVENT  GARDEN. 

Madnme  Adellna  Patti.-Saturday.  June  3.  IL  B  ARBIERE  DT  SIVIGLIA  fflrst  time  thia 
season).  Kt.3iiia,  Madame  Adeliuu  Vntti  ;  Fiffaro.  Sisnor  Coto^ni  ;  Basilio,  Signor  de  KcszUe  ; 
and  Almaviva,  Signor  Nicolini.    Conductor,  Si.i,'nor  liuvignani. 

Madame  Scmbrich.  —  Monday,  June  fj,  IL  SEKAGLIO.  Madams  Scmbrich,  M:idame 
Vallena,  Mond.  Gaiiliard,  and  Si;,'iior  FraiioUi. 

Madame  Pauline  Lucca.  Tuesday,  Juno  fi,  L'AFRICATNE.  Madame  Pauline  Lucca , 
Madame  Valleria,  Signor  Pandoltini,  and  J\lons.  Sylva. 

Doors  open  at  3  o'clock  ;  the  opera  commences  at  half- past. 

The  Box-otlice.  under  the  portico  of  the  Theatre,  is  open  Irom  10  till  .'».  Orchestra  stalls,  2.)?  ; 
side  boxes  on  the  tirst  tier,  £3  39.  ;  upper  boxts,  I'-j  12s.  tid.  ;  balcony  stalls,  lis.  ;  pit  ticktis,  73. ; 
amithitheatre  stalls,  10s.  Od.  and  bs.  ;  amplullieatre,  '2s.  tid. 

D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
I'R.El'dRlUM, ""CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALICM."iinil  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH,"  each  liy  22  fiet  ;  with  "  Dreiun  of  IMatc's  Witt,"  "Christian  Marty  is, "Slc. 
atthe  UOKi;  CiAt,LEK'!r',:i5Newl3on(lStictt.  Daily  .Ten  to  Six .  la. 


from 


A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY.— CHROMO-LITIIOGRAPIIS, 

Works  of  the  Old  Ma-^ters,  represctitiiiij  in  their  proper  colours  viirious  Frescnes  1-y 
Giotto,  Fra  Ani,'elieo,  iVru-,uu,  Michael  AllL^elo,  llaphiiel.  lui  i  other  It-ilian  Painters  and 
Pictures  by  Van  Eyck,  Mefnlint;,  Albert  DUrer,  Ilo'.bein.  kc.  iire  .^uld  to  the  public  us  -well  as 
to  iiienitii.-rs,  at  prices  vnryins  from  10s.  to  48s.  Priced  List^  of  all  the  ludjlications  <»f  tho 
Society,  with  particulars  of  Membership,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  at  24  Old  Bond 
Street,  London,  \V. 

F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Sccrclary. 

METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  SUNDAY  FUND. 
Pntron  :  HER  MAJES'J  Y  THE  QUEEN. 
HOSPITAL  SUNDAY.  JUNE  11,  1SS2.   Cheques  crossed  liank  of  England  and  Post-office 
orders  miulc  payable  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Hemiy  N.  Clstakc'E,  should  be  sent  to  the 
Mansion  House. 

ADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXIIIBI- 

TIONS.— ELECTION  to  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£.iO,  £.^o.  and  £30.  ten  ible  for 
Four  Years)  to  be  held  on  Friday.  June  HI.  Evaminutiun  to  roinmeiice  Wednesday,  . 

June  11.    Open  to  Buys  under  Fouiteen  on  January  1.  iHsa.    One  Exhibition  of  £15,  sinnlarly 

ten;ihle,  may  be  added  to  S(;holarsliip,or  awarded  separately  Apply  to  Rkv.  Tjib  Wauukn, 

Kadley  College,  near  Abiii;,'don. 


ROSSALL  SCHOOL.— ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS  will  be  competed  for  June  27,  A''a!ne  from  7i)  (Iiiineas  (covering:  school  lees)  to 
£20.  Limit  of  age.  Juniors  14i,  Seniors  l.)|.  CarulidatL's  may  be  examined  at  Oxford  or 
Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathematics.— Apply  to  Rev.  the  Uead-Mastee,  RossuU 
bchool,  Fleetwood. 

ONBRIDGE      SCHOOL.  —  EXAMINATION     for  SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS.  Cln^sical  or  Modern.  Value  from  XG7  a  year,  on  July  27.  Age  under 
Fifteen  Apply  to  the  Kev.  T.  B.  Kowk,  Head-muater. 

QT.    MARYLEBONE    and    ALL    SOULS'  GRAMMAR 

*^  SCHOOT>.  in  union  witli  Kind's  CoIIece.  HALF-TERM  commences  June  9.  lor 
Prospectus  apply  to  the  Skcuktauv,  1  Cornwall  Terrnee,  Re;renfs  P;!rk.  N  W. 


T 


H 


IGHGATE  SCHOOL.— There  will  be  an  EXAMINATION 

for  SIX  FOUNDATION  (of  wldch  three  are  Entrance)  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £21 

ger  annum,  July  5  and  fi.  Further  particulars  ou  applieatiou  to  the  Rev.  C.  McDowall,  U.D., 
choolhouse,  Ilighgate,  N. 

/-■iLIFTON    COLLEGE   CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL' 

^  and  NATtrR.VT,  SltlON'OE  SCHOI,  A  KS 1 1 1 1'S.-N  I  or  more  open  to  eoiniirtit'oii 
at  Miilsuoiuier  I^>*-',  value  I'ioril  li)  to  i.VJ  a  \  eur,  whiell  may  lie  iuerea~ed  Irom  a  spec  ial  luiid 
to  iitll  a  year  in  case  ot'  scliolars  who  require  it.— Further  parlieulars  Irout  tile  llKAD-M.ts  j'l^ll 
or  SEClt'ETAKV,  tile  Coilei:e.  Clitton,  Bristol. 

HEREFORD  CATHEDRAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL^ 
Founded  13S1.  IIcml-Mcstcr^TiQv.  F.  H.  TATHAM.  M.A.  The  buildings  have  been 
recently  enlar-red.  and  nn  extensive  Cricket  (Jround  acquired  for  the  School.  Numerous 
Seliolarships  tenable  at  the  Universities.   Terms  moderate. _Api)ly  to  theHiiAu-.MASTK!:. 


SOMERSETSHIRE    COLLEGE,    BAT  H.— 

^  IleaiUMaf^tcr-T.  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A.  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT,  at  which  COYS 
are  received  Irom  Seven  to  Fourteen  years  of  aie.  Rev.  P.  CRICK,  ALA.  An  Examiuatiou 
for  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  held  uu  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  12  and  n.— For 
Prospectus  and  further  inlormation  apply  to  the  SECUETAiiV. 

Ti^ETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH.—.!  Number  of  OPKN 

-L  SCIIOLARSIUPS,  varying  from  to  f20,  will  he  open  for  Competition  in  Ju.v. 
Candidates  residins  ill  EnijlanU  mny  be  examined  in  London.  For  particulars  ap]<  \  ... 
llKAU-JLiSTEll. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 


[June  3,  1882. 


THE 


GEOSYENOR 


GALLERY. 


SUMMER 


EXHIBITION 


NOW  OPEN, 


FROM  NINE  TILL  SEVEN. 


Admission,    One  Sliillmgv 


Season  Tickets,  !Pive  Shilling's. 


NON-RESIDENT.— REQUIRED,  by  a  YOUNG  LADY,  a 
RE-ENGAGEMgNT  as  GOVERNESS.  Acquirements:  Thorough  English  (taught 
on  the  most  modern  plan),  French,  German  (acquired  on  the  Continent),  Music,  and  Latin. 
Good  references  Address,  E.  S.,  The  Library,  92  liaverstock  Ilill,  N.W. 

ELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK,  Devon.— ELECTION  of 

FOUR  FOUNDATION  BOYS  in  .Tuly  next.  Priority,  after  Founder's  kin,  to  Sons  of 

deceased  Naval  Officers  ;  also  TWO  Ol'EN  SCUOLAKSUll'S  For  particulars  apply  to  the 

Head- Master. 

F^OLKESTONE.  — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M. A.  Oxen., 
fissisled  by  a  Caniliridge  TVr.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,W6olwich, Sandhurst. and  all  Competitive  Examinationa.  A  few  Vacancies. 

EDUCATION  in  GERMANY,  for  ARMY  and  UNIYER- 
SITIES.  -Co  oncl  BERDOE  WILKINSON,  late  R.E.,  and  Licut.-Colonel  WIL- 
KINSON SHAW,  M.A.,  late  Garrison  Instructor,  prepare  GENTLEMEN  for  the  ARMY 
throuffh  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  and  the  Militia.  Having  increased  their  Civil  staff,  they  can 
also  now  receive  Candidates  for  the  Universities.  Special  arrangements  for  Statf  College  or 
other  Army  exaniinatiuns. 

Nine  pniuis  uasscd  nt  the  recent  Sandhurst  Preliminary  and  Militia  Literary  examinations. 
Fifteen  pupils  obtiiiuca  Line  commissions  from  the  last  two  competitions— nine  in  September, 
1881,  and  six  in  March,  1H82. 
Addret-s,  Darmstadt,  Germany. 

MORNING   PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the   SONS  of 
GENTLEMEN  (exclusively).  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman'Square,\V.  The  CLASSES 
■will  meet  after  the  Whitsuntide  Vacation  on  Monday,  J une  0,  at  9i  o'clock. 

"r)ELICATE   BOYS  (over  Fourteen).— EIGHT  are  received 

-'-^  in  a  Iary;e  Country  House.  Willingness  to  read  and  good  character  required. 
VACANCY  now  and  January  1893.— M.  A.  OXON,  Mill  Bank  House,  near  Malvern. 

PRIVATE    SECRETARYSHIP    to    a    NOBLEMAN  or 

MEMBER  of  PARLIAMENT  A  Memhor  of  Parliament  desires  to  recommend  an 

OXFORD  MAN.  who  is  at  present  his  Secretary,  lor  the  above.— Apply ,|  by  letter,  to  E., 
6  Park  Place,  St.  James's,  S.W. 

TO  NEWSPAPER  PEOPRIETORS,  &c. 

rvFFICES  in  FLEET  STREET,  Li<rht  and  Lofty,  TO  BE 

l^ET,  in  one  of  the  best  positions,  in  the  centre  of  the  Newspaper  district,  and  on  the 
premises  ot  the '*  World  "  Advertisement  Office.   Suitable  for  London  Office  of  a  Pruvinciat 

Newspaper  For  terms,  &c.,  apply  to  H.  Fkeeman,  the  "World"  Advertisement  Office, 

8ti  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. 

HOTELS. 

BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD     HOTEL,— Facing  Sea  and 
Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.   Central  and  quiet.   Long  established.    Suites  of 
Rooms.   SpaciouBCotfce-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager, 


EASTBOURNE.— THE  GRAND  HOTEL.— Stands  in  its 
own  grounds  facing  the  Sea.  Five  minutes'  drive  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  close 
to  the  Devonshire  Park  and  Hatha.  Visitors  can  be  boarded,  if  desired.  Terms,  lOs.  fid.  per 
day.  No  charge  for  attendance.  Table  d'hote  at  separate  tables  from  G  p.m.  to  8  P.M.,  under 
the  personal  supcriuteudence  of  the  new  Proprietors,  Cleavk  Ji:  Gascoignb. 


)ENINSULAR  and 


ORIENTAL 

COMPANY. 


STEAM  NAVIGATION 


UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S   MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONET.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 

Departures  Tor — 

B(JMH.\Y    Weekly      ^  From  Gravesend, 

CA!.(liTT.\,  MADRAS,  CEYLON,  Fortni^'htly  I  Wednesday.  12  30  P.M. 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  .I.VPAN   „  fFrom  Brindisi, 

ADKLAIDi:.  MELliOUHNE,  SYDNEY   „  )  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  Weekly,  by  each  of  the 
above  departures. 
London  Offices:  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.,  and 
26  COCKSPUR  STREET. 

XnURNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

-L  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Cliarge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  StO'-k  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 248,  249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19,  20,  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.   Established  1852. 


HINDLEY'S 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 

From  9d.  per  yard. 
Piitterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 
C.  HINDLEY  &  SONS. 
290  TO  294  ^84-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 

ly/TR.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician. 

PERSONALLY  adapts  his  improved  Spectacles  at  his  residence,  3  End^^leieh  Gardens^ 
Euston  S(iuare.  London  (tliree  doors  from  St.  Pancras  Church),  daily  from  Ten  till  Four 
(Saturdays  excepted).  Testimonials  from  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  John  Lowe.  Esq.,  ALD.,J.P., 
Lynn,  Physician  to  H.R.H.  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  L  eut.-Gen^ 
Macmullen,  Brentford  ;  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  Hendon ;  and  hundreds 
of  others,  in  Mr.  Laurancb's  pamphlet,  "  Spectacles :  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  post  free. 


APOLLINARIS 

"THE    Q.UEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS." 


An  agreeable,  refreshing,  and  useful  drink." 

Report  of  the  Medical  Officers, 

German  Hospital,  Dalston. 


ANNUAL  SALE, 


TTALIAN  WINE 

-•-        CHIAN  TI  BROLIO,  Red  (from  the  estate  of  Baron  RicasoU)  ale.  per  dozen. 

CAPRI,  BIANCO   ill.  p  r  dozen. 

CAPKI,  ROSSO  ixr  dozen. 

Messrs.  II.  B.  FEAKON  &  SON  have  imported  the  Wines  of  Italy  since  1^2,  and  their 
long  experience  enables  them  thoroughly  to  recommend  the  above  pure  Wines. 

II.  B.  FE.\RI3N  S;  SON.  39  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C.,  and  145  New  Bond  Street,  London ; 
ond  at  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire. 

T  IQUEUR  of  the  GRANDE  CHARTREUSE.— This  delicious 

•^-^  Liqueur,  and  the  only  known  remedy  for  Dyspepsia,  heretofore  so  dittit-ult  to  procure 
cnulne,can  now  be  had  of  all  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants.  Consignee  for  the  United  Kingdom 
ud  the  Colonies,  W.  DOYLE,  2  Hew  London  Street,  E.C. 


THE 

SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  AET. 


No.  1,389,  Vol.  53.  June   10,   1882.  [  Tran?.ts"oad.  ]  PhCC  6d. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  BILL. 

IT  lias,  apparently,  been  among  the  idle  conceits  of 
Englishmen  to  suppose  that,  in  contrast  with  some 
other  races,  they  themselves  weru'  given  rather  to  act  than 
to  talk.  This  flattering  opinion  can  hardly  be  maintained 
in  the  face  of  present  events.  While  Englishmen  talk. 
Irishmen  act.  While  the  House  of  Commons  wastes  a 
fortnight  of  almost  continuous  discussion  on  amendments 
suggested  by  the  prudery  and  pedantry  of  English  and. 
Scotch  lawyers,  the  business-like  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell 
murder  landlords  and  soldiers  of  the  Queen  appointed  to 
guard  landlords  on  the  high  road  in  open  day.  "  After 
"  the  deed,"  says  one  report  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bourke, 
"  six  men  were  noticed  leaving  the  scene."  The  re- 
porter's English  serves  to  bring  out  rather  happily  the 
horrible  comedy  of  these  "scenes."  Nobody,  of  course, 
thought  of  stopping  the  six  men,  or  of  following  them, 
or  of  giving  any  information  as  to  whei'e  they  had 
gone.  The  "scene"  being  finished,  "exeunt  six  men" 
follows  as  a  natural  close,  without  any  of  the  witnesses 
thinking  it  necessary  that  anything  should  be  done  by 
them.  In  favour  of  the  people,  of  whom  these  six  men 
leaving  the  scene  and  their  audience  are  not  unrepresenta- 
tive specimens,  Mr.  Davey  and  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Bra'CE 
and  Mr.  Hopwood,  are  exercising  a  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  professional  ingenuity  and  tenderness  of  heart  in 
order  to  prevent  the  measures  taken  against  such  crimes 
as  the  Gort  murder  from  being  too  severe.  It  is  the  six 
men  leaving  the  scene,  and  the  indefinite  number  of 
courageous  observers  who  saw  them  leave,  who  are  the 
real  clients  in  the  eloquent  pleading  of  our  Radical  organs 
on  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The  liberty  of  the 
subject  to  shoot  Mr.  Boueke  and  the  soldier  (who,  it  may 
be  presumed,  was  not  even  a  "  land  thief"),  the  liberty  of 
the  witnesses  to  tell  no  tales  about  the  six  men, and,  it  may 
be,  of  a  jury  not  to  convict  them — these  are  the  things  for 
which  the  party  of  disorder  in  England  is  contending  with  all 
its  might  and  main  by  obstructing  in  Parliament,  by  try- 
ing to  excite  jealousy  at  the  Tory  support  given  to  the 
Bill,  by  claptrap  of  the  Hampden  and  Bill  of  Rights  order, 
by  abject  appeals  to  Mr.  Gladstone  not  to  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  his  most  faithful  followers,  by  reminding  their 
readers  and  hearers  of  the  singularly  pertinent  fact  that  Mr. 
Bkyce  once  wrote  an  excellent  essay  on  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  It  is  certainly  an  advance  in  the  direction  of 
treating  Irish  subjects  in  accordance  with  Irish  ideas,  to 
argue  that  the  actors  and  accomplices  in  assassination 
should  be  treated  with  tenderness,  because  the  member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  is  an  accomplished  student  of  mediasval 
history. 

It  would  be  satisfactory  if  the  Government  could  be 
entirely  exonerated  from  responsibility  for  the  present  con- 
dition  of  affairs.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William 
Hakcourt  have  made  a  manful  stand  against  the  crotchets 
of  their  alhes  may  be  heartily  acknowledged.  Hitherto 
they  have  conceded  nothing  that  is  very  important,  and 
their  declarations  on  the  subject  of  Boycotting  and 
of  the  connexion  between  agrarian  and  political  crime 
have  left  little  to  desire.  Unfortunately,  however,  they 
appear  to  have  forgotten  that  it  is  the  business  of 
Government  not  merely  to  resist  but  to  advance,  and  they 
have  in  some  cases  undone  with  the  left  hand  even  what 
the  right  hand  has  done.  The  indiscriminate  releases  of 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  especially  the  last  few  days,  were 


certain  to  have  a  bad  effect.  After  every  act  of  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Government,  a  blow  is  the  now 
well-ascertained  policy  of  the  Land  Leaguers ;  and  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Bouhke,  and  of  the  soldier  who  was  with 
him,  corresponds  to  the  setting  free  of  Mr.  Brennan  and 
the  interference  with  Mr.  Clifitord  Lloyd's  most  just  and 
proper  sentences,  just  as  the  murders  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  corresponded  to  the  great  sur- 
render of  the  Kilmainham  Treaty.  Bat  these  releases 
might  have  mattered  less  if  the  Government  had  been 
more  vigorous  in  reference  to  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
Bill.  According  to  their  own  account,  the  Bill  was,  to  all 
intents,  drawn  before  the  crime  of  the  Phoenix  Park.  This 
being  the  case,  it  has  taken  full  six  weeks  to  get  into 
Committee,  where  the  earliest  clauses  of  the  Bill  are  still 
in  debate.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  wished  to  present  another 
"magnificent  spectacle"  to  Europe  by  not  appearing  to 
retaliate  at  once  for  the  crime  of  the  Phoenix  Park  ;  he 
wished  to  advance  the  Arrears  Bill,  at  any  rate  through  its 
first  stages,  2ja?'i  passu,  with  the  measure  for  the  prevention 
of  crime,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  snub  his  Radical  friends 
too  definitely.  The  consequence  is  that,  as  has  been  already 
said,  a  full  fortnight,  or  something  like  a  tenth  part  of 
an  ordinary  Session,  has  been  spent  on  the  fads  of  a 
few  Radical  or  Liberal  lawyers,  who  display  a  respect  for 
precedent  and  constitutional  punctilio  vei'y  creditable  to 
their  profession,  but  a  little  surprising  to  members  of  their 
party.  _  _ 

A  brief  examination  of  what  was  actually  done  during 
the  first  four  days  of  this  week  amply  bears  out  the  charge 
of  delay,  or  at  least  hesitation,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Every  one  of  these  days  was  devoted  to  the  mea- 
sure, and  yet  very  little  progress  was  made  with  it. 
Monday  saw  some  verbal  alterations,  with  which  there  is 
no  great  fault  to  find,  and  a  renewed  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  members  to  argue  the  sun  ont  of 
the  heavens  by  denying  that  Irish  juries  are  unwill- 
ing to  convict.  On  Tuesday  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  unanimity  among  the  members  of  the  Court 
should  be  required  was  argued  at  great  length,  and 
the  knotty  subject  of  the  definition  of  intimidation  was 
entered  upon.  This  culminated  in  Mr.  Charles  Russell's 
amendment  on  the  subject  of  Boycotting,  which  was 
argued  over  for  the  whole  of  Wednesday  afternoon  and 
the  greater  part  of  Thursday  afternoon  and  evening.  At 
midnight  on  Thursday,  Mr.  Russell  being  disposed  of, 
Mr.  Bryce  took  up  the  running  with  an  amendment  dif- 
ferently worded,  but  conceived  with  the  same  general 
purpose  of  excluding  certain  kinds  of  Boycotting  from  the 
operation  of  the  law,  and  on  this  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  a 
mild  resistance,  accepted  the  reporting  of  progress  at  no 
very  late  hour.  That  is  to  say,  the  greater  part  of  three 
days  has  been  occupied  in  discussing  various  subterfuges 
by  which  the  Boycotters  hope  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  this  Act  of  Parliament.  That  is  the  simple  meaning  of 
all  the  speeches  and  all  the  proposals  of  the  Irish  party 
and  their  English  allies.  That  the  enormous  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  regards  Boycotting  with  the 
horror  and  indignation  which  it  deserves  is  certain, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  allow  that  three  sittings  and  a 
prospect  of  more  were  required  to  give  scope  for  attempts 
to  convert  this  horror  into  the  admiring  attitude  of  Mr. 
Dillon  and  Mr.  Labouohere.  It  will  be  admitted  by 
everybody  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  in  a  position  where 
a  great  deal  of  allowance  must  be  made  for  him.    It  is  nob 
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pleasant  to  have  to  refuse  amendments  moved  by  political 
friends,  and  to  vote  against  them  in  the  same  lobby  with 
political  enemies.  Mr.  Dayet  has  denominated  Mr. 
Gladstone  the  Pillar  of  the  People's  Hopes ;  it  is  known 
that  the  Pkime  Minister  is  Mr.  LAcoacHEKE's  moral, 
political,  and  religions  ideal  realized.  Bat  he  is  not 
a  realized  ideal  at  all  to  Mr.  Gibson,  and  Sir  Stafford 
NoBTHCOTB  can  hardly  be  supposed  not  to  be  privately 
of  opinion  that  the  people  might  with  advantage 
find  alternative  pillars.  Yet  Mr.  Gladstone  has  to  vote 
shoulder  by  shoulder  with  Mr.  Gibson  and  Sir  Stafford 
NoRTHCOTE,  and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Mr.  Labouchere 
and  Mr.  Davey.  This  is,  of  course,  painful  enough. 
Again,  if  the  measure  under  discussion  were  one  of  merely 
academic  politics,  a  Reform  Bill,  or  a  Disestablishment 
Bill,  or  something  else  in  which  nothing  but  the  satis- 
faction of  crotchets  and  the  possible  infliction  of  harm  was 
to  be  gained  by  its  speedy  passing,  no  time  could  be  too 
long  for  its  discussion.  But  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bourke 
reminds  Englishmen  of  what  it  really  is.  The  knife  is  at 
the  throat  of  hundreds  of  loyal  Irishmen  and  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  servants  of  the  Crown  who  are,  in 
simple  obedience  to  orders,  serving  in  that  country.  The 
Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  is  a  weapon  intended  to  parry 
that  knife,  to  strike  it  out  of  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  or  to 
return  or  anticipate  his  blow.  Mr.  Davey  and  Mr.  Rossell 
are  practically  delaying  its  application  in  order  to  discuss 
"whether  it  shall  be  double-edged  or  single-edged  ;  whether 
the  handle  shall  be  of  stag's  horn  or  of  ivory  ;  whether  it 
shall  have  a  steel  sheath  or  a  leathern  one.  The  com- 
parison, as  far  as  the  real  gravity  of  the  position  goes,  is 
not  in  the  least  extravagant.  To  meet  murder  and  Boy- 
cotting and  midnight  arson  is  the  purpose  of  this  Bill. 
Mr.  Davey  and  Mr.  Russell  and  their  friends  in  the 
press  practically  say.  Let  murder  and  Boycotting  and 
midnight  arson  go  on  just  a  little  longer,  till  we  can  make 
up  our  minds  whether  this  clause  and  that  clause  are  in 
accordance  with  Blackstone  and  De  Lolme. 


EGYPT. 

APTER  some  hesitation  the  Porte  has  sent  a  mission 
to  Egypt.  It  looked  with  natural  satisfaction  on  a 
state  of  things  which  it  had  done  much  to  bring  about, 
and  thought  that  the  more  it  was  prolonged  the  better. 
Germany,  however,  spoke  a  seasonable  word,  and  pointed 
out  that  Europe  could  not  be  kept  waiting  in  order  that 
Turkey  might  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  anarchy  and  indulge 
in  boasts  of  what  it  could  do  if  it  pleased.  The  mission 
was  therefore  sent,  and  has  arrived  in  Cairo.  Its  com- 
position and  its  conduct  sufficiently  indicate  the  aims  of 
those  who  have  sent  it.  One  of  its  prominent  members  is 
a  Sheikh  who  has  long  been  the  secret  friend  and  guide  of 
Aeabi,  and  has  been  entrusted  with  the  delicate  duty  of 
unfolding  to  Arabi  the  real  wishes  of  the  Sultan.  From  the 
first  moment  of  its  landing  the  mission  has  made  it  evident 
that  it  has  come  with  plenary  power,  on  the  one  hand,  to  try 
the  Governor  of  a  Turkish  province  on  the  charge  of 
subserviency  to  the  infidel  and  the  foreigner,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  examine  whether  some  faithful  followers  of 
the  Sultan,  who  have  done  a  good  work,  and  defied,  ter- 
rified, and  injured  the  infidel  and  the  foreigner,  have  not 
gone  a  little  too  far  and  committed  themselves  and  the 
Sultan  more  than  can  be  openly  sanctioned.  The  Khedive 
is  treated  not  as  the  ruler  of  a  country,  but  as  a  party  to  a 
cause ;  and  if  the  mission  receives  with  official  courtesy 
the  representatives  of  the  Khedive,  it  bestows  its  higher 
favours  on  the  representatives  of  the  insurgents.  It  is  the 
Khedive,  not  Aeabi,  who  is  in  disgrace  at  Constantinople, 
where  a  strong  wish  has  lately  shown  itself  to  supersede 
Tewfik,  on  the  ground  that  the  Sultan  cannot  be  expected 
to  feel  that  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  England  and 
France  which  he  would  wish  to  have  in  all  the  Governors 
of  his  provinces.  In  a  few  days  the  result  of  the  mission 
will  be  known,  and  the  Porte  is  said  to  be  confident  of  suc- 
cess. What  is  meant  by  success  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sultan 
is  not  difiicult  to  see.  The  Khedive  will  be  told  that 
he  may  stay  on,  but  will  be  expected  to  follow  in  every- 
thing the  dictates  of  the  Porte,  and  to  patch  up  his 
quarrel  with  the  army,  while  to  the  army  will  be  con- 
fided the  high  task  of  perpetually  watching  to  see  that  the 
Khedive  does  what  the  Sultan  wishes.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  good  and  faithful  servant  Aeabi  will  be  induced 


to  see  that  the  best  proof  of  his  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
the  Sultan  will  be  to  retire  for  the  moment  from  the 
scene.  This  arrangement  would  supersede  the  necessity 
of  a  Turkish  military  intervention.  The  Egyptian  army 
would  be  the  Sultan's  army,  and  would  rule  the  country. 
But  it  would  act  under  the  Sultan's  instructions,  and  it 
is  safe  to  calculate  that  these  instructions  would  in  the- 
first  instance  be  such  as  to  reassure  Europe.  The  Ministers 
imposed  on  the  Khedive  would  be  directed  to  uphold  with 
zeal  all  international  arrangements ;  the  soldiers  would  be 
instructed  to  avoid  insolence  to  foreigners,  and  even  to 
salute  the  Khedive  as  being  after  all,  in  spite  of  his 
misdeeds,  the  actual  representative  of  the  Sultan,  and 
some  eiforts  would  be  made  to  coax  back  European  capital, 
and  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  with  sufficient 
regularity  to  avoid  any  loud  remonstrances,  and  sufficient, 
irregularity  to  inspire  the  bondholders  with  a  belief  that 
it  is  only  through  the  Sultan  they  can  get  anything. 

This  is  the  kind  of  success  at  which  the  mission  aims 
and  which  it  is  supposed  it  will  achieve.    To  accept  such 
a  result  as  satisfactory  or  as  endurable  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  England,  unless  every  tradition  of  English- 
policy  is  to  be  summarily  abandoned  ;  and,  when  the  time 
is  coming  so  near  for  England  to  insist  on  having  regard 
paid  to  its  wishes  or  to  give  in  altogether  and  retire  from 
all  control  of  Egypt,  it  is  at  once  more  convenient  and 
practical  to  drop  for  the  moment  other  Powers  out  of 
our  thoughts,  and  to  think  only  of  what  most  concerns 
ourselves.    What  we  want  is  precisely  what  the  mis- 
sion, to  all  appearance,  does  not  want.    We  want  to 
restore  the  real  authority  of  the  Khedive,  to  see  that 
the  present  rebellion   against  him   is   suppressed,  and 
that  he  will  be  free  from  the  fear  of  another  rebellioi^ 
putting  him  in  the  miserable  position   he  now  occu- 
pies.   Unless  he  is  the  master  of  his  own  army  he 
is  of  no  use  to  us,  or  to  himself,  or  to  any  one  else 
except  the  Sultan.    One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  rebels 
since  their  recent  triumph  has  been  to  line  the  banks  o£ 
the  Suez  Canal  with  soldiers  prepared  to  destroy  the 
works  and  to  collect  the  necessary  machinery  for  blowiug^ 
up  English  ships.     To  avoid  preparations  of  this  kind 
being  carried  out,  England  has  worked  hard  hitherto  to 
prevent  their  being  made.    The  best  way  to  accomplish 
this  end  has  seemed  to  be  the  constitution  and  maintenance 
in  Egypt  of  a  friendly  little  Government,  strong  enough 
to  ensure  order,  but  willing  to  be  guided  by  us  in  its 
eiforts  to  attain  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  are  the 
best  and  most  lasting  securities  for  order.    Until  the 
military  insurrection  broke  out,  we  got  on  well  enough 
with  the  task  we  had  undertaken.    We  secured  very 
great  benefits  for  the   Egyptians.     We  lightened  their 
burdens ;  we  developed  their  resources.    We  gave  them 
a  ruler  who  had  no  other  desire  than  to   make  them 
more  flourishing  and  better  instructed.     All  this  was 
upset  by  the  military  insurrection.    Our  friendly  ruler 
has  been  coerced,  reviled*,  and  insulted.    Order  has  dis- 
appeared, wealth  is  fast  disappearing,  it  has  become  im- 
possible to  collect  taxes,  and  preparations   have  been 
made  to  destroy  the  Canal  and  fire  on  our  ships.  The 
return  to  the  status  quo  means  for  England  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  whole  condition  of  things  that  has  been 
disturbed.    Either  we  are  to  recur  to  our  old  experi- 
ment or  we  are  not.    We  must  either  have  a  friendly 
little  Government,  master  of  its  troops  and  the  country, 
and  acting  as  we  advise  to  make  the  people  prosperous  . 
and  happy,  or  we  must  try  something  else.    A  puppet 
Khedive   controlled   by   an    army   at  the   disposal  of 
the  Sultan  would  not  and  could  not  be  for  England  a 
return  to  the  status  quo.    It  would  be  a  complete  novelty, 
and  it  would  be  a  novelty  that  we  could  only  tolerate 
if  we  were  prepared  to  let  our  hold  of  the  Canal  go,  and 
trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  that  it  would  always  be 
open  to  us  if  we  wanted  it.   K  the  mission  has  the  result 
anticipated,  and  England  acquiesces  in  it,  the  control 
of  the  Canal  passes  altogether  to  Constantinople.    To  get 
anything  we  wanted  we  should  have  to  present  ourselves 
as  humble  suitors  to  Turkey,  to  court  the  allies  most 
powerful  at  the  Porte,  to  intrigue,  to  outwit,  or  to  be  out- 
witted at  Constantinople.    The  policy  of  Tui-key  would 
become  the  policy  of  England.    The  alliance  of  Turkey 
would  be  not  so  much  precious  as  necessary  to  us,  and 
would  always  be  sold  to  us  at  the  price  of  the  vendor. 
Humiliating  and  even  dangerous  as  such  a  position  would 
be  to  us  in  Europe,  the  humiliation  and  the  danger  would 
be  far  greater  in  India.    The  Mussulmans  of  India  would 
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quickly  perceive  that  their  master  was  really  our  master, 
and  their  fear  of  us  would  disappear  in  the  triumphant 
conviction  that  their  great  head  and  protector  held  the 
key  of  the  gate  by  which  we  think  we  can  get  at  them. 

The  projected  Conference  is  for  the  moment  in  abeyance. 
The  Turks  say  that  its  meeting  is  useless  because  their 
mission  is  going  to  settle  everything.  The  English 
Oovemment  is  content  to  wait,  but  pronounces  its  very 
assured  opinion  that  the  Conference  will  be  found  to  be 
necessary  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  mission. 
This,  no  doubt,  means  that  the  result  of  the  mission  is 
very  unlikely  to  be  such  a  result  as  England  can  accept. 
Everything  is  possible,  but  it  is  as  improbable  as  anything 
«an  be  that  the  mission  will  decide,  and  will  be  able  to  give 
effect  to  its  decision,  that  the  authority  of  the  Khedive,  as 
the  loyal  friend  of  England,  must  be  upheld  ;  that  the 
army  must  be  disbanded  and  its  chief  sent  out  of  the 
country,  and  that  a  little  force  obedient  to  the  good 
Tewfik,  and  busying  itself  only  with  securing  the  lives  of 
foreigners  and  protecting  the  natives  against  local  op- 
pressors, shall  replace  the  force  which  has  disgraced  itself. 
Should  this  be  the  result  of  the  mission,  there  would  be 
no  more  to  be  said.  The  Sultan  would  have  done  us  a  good 
service,  and  the  status  quo  would  really  have  been  restored. 
We  should  once  more  have  at  our  command  the  means  of 
protecting  the  Canal  on  which  we  have  been  content 
to  rely.  If  for  what  is  old  there  is  substituted  some- 
thing new,  we  must  see  how  this  new  thing  suits  us, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit  us  we  must  say  so.  But  it  is  no 
nse  saying  in  a  vague  way  that  we  do  not  like  a  new 
arrangement  in  Egypt ;  we  must  make  up  our  minds  once 
for  all  whether  we  intend  to  have  the  control  of  the  Canal 
or  not.  However  much  we  may  tax  our  ingenuity,  we 
shall  find  that  there  are  only  two  practical  ways  of  con- 
trolling the  Canal.  The  one  way  is  to  have  a  quiet, 
prosperous,  substantially  independent  Government  in 
Egypt,  avowedly  and  permanently  subject  to  our  in- 
fluence. The  influence  of  other  European  Powers  and 
of  the  Sultan  must  of  course  be  admitted,  but  for 
England  the  one  indispensable  condition  is  that  Eng- 
lish influence  shall  be  so  felt  that  the  security  of  the 
Canal  is  assured.  The  other  way  of  controlling  the  Canal 
is  to  control  it  physically,  to  make  it  certain  that  in  what- 
ever hands  the  adjacent  districts  may  be  we  mean  to  keep, 
and  can  keep,  the  Canal  always  open  for  us.  It  is  no  use 
objecting  to  any  result  of  the  mission  which  we  dislike, 
unless  we  make  it  clear  that  we  intend  either  to  have  the 
real  status  quo — our  statvs  quo,  not  the  Sultan's  status 
quo — restored  in  Egypt,  or  ourselves  to  take  the  Canal 
into  our  keeping.  A.  Conference  that  was  called  together 
to  hear  that  we  were  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
mission  would  really  have  nothing  to  do.  If  we  asked  it 
to  meet  we  should  have  to  give  it  something  to  do,  and  we 
should  give  it  something  to  do  if  we  began  by  stating  that 
we  were  resolved  to  have  at  our  command  one  of  our  two 
ways  of  controlling  the  Canal,  and  in  a  good-humoured 
and  friendly  way  consulting  Europe  as  to  which  on  the 
,  whole  it  would  like  best  to  see  us  have. 


GARIBALDI. 

THE  honours  which  the  Italian  King  and  Parliament 
are  ofl'ering  to   the  memory  of  Garibaldi  will  be 
generally  approved  by  their   countrymen.    Among  the 
mass  of  the  people  his  virtues  and  his  follies  were  almost 
'  equally  popular.    Competent  judges  of  character  will  not 
.  fail  to  remember  that  his  heroism  was  peculiar  to  himself, 
i' •  while  his  delusions  and  vagaries  would  have  been  shared 
by  almost  any  half-educated  man  who  might  by  some  im- 
I  probable  accident  have  been  placed  in  similar  positions. 
;  It  is  strange  that  in  modern  Europe  a  private  person 
L  should  have  assumed  to  himself  on  several  occasions  the 
!  right  of  making  war  withont  a  commission  from  any 
I  established  Government ;  and  it  is  still  more  surprising 
I  that  the  pretension  was  practically  admitted.  It  is  true  that 
I  Garibaldi's  Sicilian  expedition  and  the  subsequent  occupa- 
^tion  of  Naples  were  countenanced,  or  rather  instigated,  by 
Cayouk  ;  and  the  service  rendered  to  the  Italian  cause 
I  'would  in  any  case  have  been  too  brilliant  to  allow  of  criti- 
i  cism  or  censure.    The  wild  attempt  to  expel  the  French 
garrison  from  Rome,  which  ended  ignominiously  at  Aspro- 
monte,  may  perhaps  have  been  made  with  the  connivance 
kof  Rattazzi,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister  of  Italy.  When 
ijit  was  suppressed  by  the  King's  troops,  Garilaldi  was 


allowed  to  return  without  punishment  or  prosecution  to 
his  home  at  Caprera.  The  same  impunity  followed  the 
renewal  of  the  enterprise  in  1867,  when  he  had  been 
defeated  by  the  French  at  Mentana.  Once  more,  in  1871, 
in  disregard  of  the  complications  which  might  have  arisen 
between  Italy  and  Germany,  Garibaldi  offered  his  services 
to  the  new-born  French  Republic  when  the  war  was  ap- 
proaching its  disastrous  close.  In  return  for  his  barren 
eft'orts,  or  his  sympathy,  he  was  elected  as  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  which  met  at  Bordeaux ;  but  finding  that 
he  was  regarded  as  an  unwelcome  intruder,  ho  almost 
immediately  resigned  his  seat.  In  the  more  legitimate 
capacity  of  a  member  of  the  Italian  Parliament  he  dis- 
played, both  before  and  after  the  French  expedition,  an 
entii-e  want  of  aptitude  for  debate,  for  legislation,  and 
for  government.  His  extreme  ignorance  of  politics  and 
history  would  in  any  circumstances  have  disqualified  him 
for  civil  eminence.  He  was  at  the  mercy  of  flatterers  and 
partisans,  who  naturally  took  advantage  of  his  reputation 
and  of  his  unequalled  popularity.  His  sincere  loyalty  to 
the  King  alternated  oddly  with  professions  of  extreme 
Republicanism.  In  his  later  days  he  cultivated  a  fanatical 
antipathy  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and,  indeed,  to  all  reli- 
gious institutions.  While  he  entertained  the  hatred  of  an 
Italian  peasant  for  the  infidel  Turk,  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  railing  with  innocuous  violence  against  Christi- 
anity. His  celebrated  assertion  that  St.  Peter  had  never 
existed  was  probably  suggested  by  an  early  and  instinctive 
belief  that  St.  Peter  was  somehow  identified  with  the 
Pope. 

Garibaldi  will  be  principally  remembered  by  his  rapid 
conquest  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  "  Feliciter  ausus  vana 
"  contemnere,"  he  perhaps  appreciated  at  its  true  value 
the  helpless  imbecility  of  the  Neapolitan  Government ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  expected  to  encounter 
formidable  obstacles.  The  tyranny  of  Ferdinand  had 
eS"ectively  alienated  the  good  will  of  the  population,  and 
the  army  was  accustomed  to  avoid  danger.  During  the 
siege  of  Rome  in  1849  Garibaldi  had  pursued  with 
an  insignificant  force  the  King  and  his  army  in  their 
headlong  flight  to  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Having 
with  his  scanty  force  overrun  Sicily  and  defeated 
the  enemy  in  some  trifling  skirmishes.  Garibaldi  boldly 
crossed  the  Straits  to  the  mainland ;  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards he  entered  Naples  in  advance  of  his  forces.  The 
young  King,  who  inherited  the  consequences  of  his 
father's  misgovernment,  retreated  to  Capua  at  the  head 
of  an  army  which  could  easily  have  crushed  the  audacious 
invader.  A  triumph  which  seemed  to  belong  rather  to 
romance  than  history  has  ever  since  profoundly  impressed 
the  imagination  of  Italy  and  of  Europe.  It  is  almost 
forgotten  that  when  the  Neapolitans  at  last  made  a  stand, 
Garibaldi  was  so  entirely  at  the  end  of  his  resources 
that  his  expedition  would  almost  certainly  have  ended 
in  defeat  if  the  King  of  Italy  with  the  regular  army  had 
not  undertaken  the  continuance  and  completion  of  the 
struggle. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  capable 
judges  as  to  Garibaldi's  ability  as  a  general.  When  he 
served  under  superior  orders  in  regular  campaigns  he 
acquired  little  additional  distinction.  Before  the  final 
rupture  with  Austria,  Cayour  more  than  once  told 
inquisitive  foreigners  that  they  might  conclude  that  war 
was  imminent  if  they  heard  that  Garibaldi  had  left 
Caprera.  In  1859,  and  again  in  1866,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  separate,  but  subordinate,  command,  with  the  mission 
of  covering  the  left  wing  of  the  main  army,  and  of  pressing 
the  Austrians  back  in  the  hill  country.  It  is  not  known 
that  his  operations  had  any  effect  on  the  result  of  the  con- 
test which  was  decided  at  Solferino  by  a  pitched  battle 
between  the  two  main  armies.  In  1866  Garibaldi 
again  failed  to  obtain  any  success,  though,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  detached  position,  he  had  no  share  in 
the  defeat  of  Cnstozza.  It  would  perhaps  scarcely  be  fair 
to  criticize  his  utter  inability  to  resist  regular  German 
troops  during  his  short  campaign  on  the  borders  of  France. 
His  own  belief  in  the  efficiency  of  enthusiastic  volunteers 
was  never  shaken.  Garibaldi  is  said  to  have  possessed 
some  tactical  skill ;  and  the  chivalrous  daring  which  he 
displayed  in  battle  is,  even  in  the  days  of  scientific  war- 
fare, a  high  military  quality.  Probably  none  of  the 
generals  who  sneered  at  the  leader  of  irregular  troops 
could  have  so  easily  conquered  Sicily,  nor  would  any  of 
their  number  have  advanced  upon  Naples  without  an  army 
\  in  just  reliance  on  the  cowardice  of  his  opponents.  Hia 
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early  experience  as  a  mere  adventurer  in  South  America 
accustomed  him  to  the  management  of  small  bands  of 
attached  followers  ;  but  it  could  have  taught  him 
nothing  of  strategy.  la  those  days  he  perhaps  persuaded 
himself  of  the  justice  of  any  cause  for  which  he  might 
happen  to  fight;  but  he  would  have  lived  and  died  in  obscurity 
if  he  had  not  afterwards  been  ensrajjed  in  a  nobler  enter- 
prise.  There  was  neither  complication  nor  ambiguity  in 
the  task  of  liberating  Italy  from  Austrian  supremacy  and 
from  native  despotism  ;  and,  if  there  had  been  a  more 
puzzling  conflict  of  duties,  Garibaldi  was  not  a  man  to  look 
at  two  sides  of  a  question.  Though  in  his  later  years  he 
fancied  himself  a  zealous  Republican,  he  was  incapable  of 
Mazzini's  criminal  preference  of  a  form  of  government  to 
national  independence.  His  surrender  to  Vici  OR  Emmanuel 
of  the  dictatorship  which  was  producing  hopeless  anarchy 
in  Sicily  and  Naples  was  not  the  less  generous  and  loyal 
because  it  must  have  been  forcibly  effected  if  it  had  not 
been  voluntarily  offered. 

Garibaldi's  exploits  were  well  qualified  to  excite  popular 
admiration,  and  there  was  something  both  imposing  and 
winning  in  his  personal  character.  His  picturesque  ap- 
pearance was  in  itself  an  element  of  popularity,  and  his 
extravagant  utterances  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a 
representative  of  the  democracy.  The  excitement  which 
attended  his  visit  to  England  eighteen  years  ago  is  not 
forgotten.  The  streets  of  London  were  impassable  on  the 
day  on  which  he  was  expected  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  a 
ducal  palace  ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the  multitude  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  the  poorer  classes.  His  keen 
enjoyment  of  his  reception  pi'oduced  on  his  part  a  friendly 
feeling  to  England  which  was  never  afterwards  dis- 
avowed. He  showed  no  resentment  when  the  Government 
of  the  day  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  a  provincial 
tour  which  was  thought  likely  to  cause  disturbance  or  em- 
barrassment. The  persuasive  eloquence  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  employed  first  to  hasten  his  departure  from  England, 
and  then  to  assure  Parliament  that  the  heroic  guest  had 
shortened  his  visit  of  his  own  accord.  The  populace  in 
all  countries  prefers  sentiment  and  impulse  to  calculating 
policy.  The  Italians  entertain  a  calm  respect  for  Cavour, 
but  Garibaldi's  character  and  career  appeal  far  more  suc- 
cessfully to  their  feelings.  It  is,  in  truth,  more  probable 
that  a  statesman  of  equal  ability  with  Cavour  should  arise 
than  that  another  leader  of  the  type  of  a  Homeric  chieftain 
should  rival  the  fame  of  Garibaldi.  If  the  popular  favourite 
on  all  public  occasions  talked  mischievous  nonsense,  his 
error  was  readily  condoned,  even  when  it  was  distinctly 
perceived.  On  one  occasion  Garibaldi  attended  a  Peace 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  a  general  war  as 
the  preliminaryof  theRepublican  millennium.  It  has  been 
justly  said  that  the  Italian  people  required  above  all 
things  an  example  of  disinterested  patriotism  and  of  reck- 
less bravery.  Knowledge,  statecraft,  and  caution  were 
much  more  common  qualities  than  chivalrous  resolution. 
Garibaldi  possessed  the  merit  of  being  absolutely  incor- 
rupt, and  the  only  selfish  motive  by  which  he  was  actuated 
was  unconscious  vanity.  It  was  in  compliment  to  his 
Republican  prejudices  rather  than  to  his  famous  exploits 
that  the  French  Chamber  suspended  a  sitting  iu  respect 
to  his  memory.  The  Italians  will  not  be  flattered  by 
Victor  Hugo's  characteristic  declaration  that  the  great 
nation  honours  the  great  patriot.  The  implied  assump- 
tion that  France  is  a  greater  nation  than  Italy  may  be 
true,  but  it  ia  singularly  unseasonable.  In  England  there 
is  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  and  defects 
of  Garibaldi.  His  memory  will  be  preserved  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  while  his  numerous  absurdities  will  be  either 
forgotten  or  perhaps  recalled  as  amusing  eccentricities. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  IRELAND. 

THE  querulous  indignation  with  which  the  supporters 
of  the  Government  denounce  every  reference  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament  to  the  proceedings  which  resulted 
in  the  liberation  of  J\lr.  Parnell  is  beyond  all  question 
natural ;  it  is  not  equally  certain  that  it  is  wise.  Repeated 
denials,  when  the  evidence  is  against  the  denier,  have 
from  the  time  of  the  Apostle  Peter  downwards,  and 
probably  earlier,  been  both  ineffectual  and  disastrous.  The 
matter  is  not  mended  when  the  denier  loses  his  temper. 
Into  this  unfortunate  position  the  Government  and  its 
supporters  have  slipped,  and  impatience  of  language  will 
not  get  them  out  of  it.    Lord  Gkanyille,  if  not  a  great 


orator,  is  a  ready  and  rather  accomplished  debater,  an  old 
hand  at  diplomacy,  and  famous  for  temper  under  trying 
circumstances.  When,  therefore,  Lord  Granville  loses  that 
temper,  forgets  his  diplomacy  and  his  debating,  and  has 
nothing  to  say  in  reply  to  so  temperate  a  demand  for  informa- 
tion as  that  of  Lord  Waterford  on  Monday  night,  except 
that  "  This  is  the  sort  of  nonsense  which  is  talked  about  the 
"  Government  compact,"  the  suspicion  inevitable  in  such 
cases  at  once  attaches  itself  to  him.  What  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  defenders  appear  to  forget  altogether  is  that 
against  their  asseverations  there  are  facts  and  documents. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  whole  story  is  not  known  even  yet, 
and  perhaps  it  may  never  be  known.  But  enough  is  known  to 
show  that  there  was  a  compact,  an  understanding,  and  a  ne- 
gotiation precedent  to  that  understanding,  in  the  full  meaning- 
in  which  these  three  terms  are  usually  employed  by  men  of 
sense  and  honour.  To  amiable  devotees  like  Lord  Aberdare, 
who  are  contented  with  repeating  to  themselves  and  the 
world  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  are  honour- 
able men,  and  that  therefore  it  must  be  all  right,  denial 
may  be  of  some  use.  But,  though  there  are  apparently  a 
large  number  of  persons  in  England  of  Lord  Aberdare's 
stamp,  there  are  at  least  some  who  have  a  slight  percep- 
tion of  the  value  of  evidence.  It  would  be  a  compliment 
to  these,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  more  useful  to  his  own 
party,  if  Lord  Granville  would  not  appear  to  consider 
that  denial  is  equivalent  to  disproof.  At  first  the  thing 
was  surprising,  but,  in  a  certain  sense,  explicable.  Had 
there  been  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Government  after- 
wards, critics  might  have  been  contented  with  a  natural 
shrug  and  the  remark  of  Colonel  Crawley's  ambassador — 
"  You  do  n't  stick  at  trifles,  Mr.  Wenham."  But  the  main- 
tenance of  the  denial  in  the  face  of  such  proof  as  exists  i« 
not  so  much  improper  as  childish. 

However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Lord  Granville  was 
hard  bested.    The  speech  of  Lord  Cowper  was  in  many 
ways  nearly  as  trying  for  him  as  that  of  Mr.  Forster  was 
the  other  day  for  Mr.  Gladstone.    It  is  true  that  the  lato 
Irish  Viceroy,  by  diverging  to  the  matter  of  Mr.  Staples's 
allegation    as    to    Mr.   Burke's    opinions,   supplied  his 
much-tried  leader  with  some  kind  of  a  weapon  against 
Lord  Salisbury.    It  may  be  admitted  that  Lord  Salisbury 
might  have  done   better  not   to  quote  this  allegation. 
But  Lord  Granville's  agitation  made  him  fence  badly 
even  with  the  weapon  which  Lord  Cowper   put  into 
his  hands.    Lord  Granville  is  showing  symptoms  in  his 
use  of  language  of  having  kept  company  too  long  with. 
Mr.  Gladstone.     The  remark  attributed  to  Mr.  Bufkb 
is  in  no  sense  a  "  hearsay  story,"  and  the  speculations 
of  Lord    Cowper   and  other  people  as  to   what  Mr. 
Burke  is  likely  to  have   said  fall  to  the  ground  before 
the  positive  statement  of  a  responsible  and  competent 
witness  as  to  what  he  did  say.    That,  however,  is  but  a 
small  matter.  Whether  Mr.  Burke  thought  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy  ruinous  and  wrong  some  months  ago  may  be  argued 
about  if  any  one  pleases.    It  cannot  be  argued  that  Loro 
Cowper,  Mr.  Gladstone's  late  colleague,  the  late  Viceroj 
of  Ireland,  did  not  think  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  ruinous  and 
wrong  just  before  Mr.  Burke's  death,  for  he  says  that  he  did 
That  policy  was,  he  tells  us,  looked  on  in  Ireland  as  "  a 
"  complete  surrender."    That  is  another  piece  of  positive 
evidence  which  is  not  affected  by  Lord  Cowper's  view  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  conduct,  or  even  by  his  opinion  as  to  tht 
existence  of  an  agreement.    Moreover,  Lord  Cowper  hat 
strengthened  the  case  against  the  Government  in  reference 
to  the  Kilmainham  affair  in  another  way.    Although  he 
was  still  Lord -Lieutenant  at  the  time,  we  now  know,  oi 
his  own  positive  authority,  that  he  was  kept  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  negotiations,  or,  if  Mr.  Gladstonj 
likes,  the  information.     He  was  so  astounded  at  the 
telegram  announcing  the  decision  of  the  Government,  tha 
he  could  not  at  first  believe  it.    This  is  remarkably  diffi 
cult  to  reconcile  with  the  Government  theory  that  ths 
release  was  the  result  of  a  long-considered  plan  based  oi 
information,  and  arrived  at  by  the  Government  of  its  owi 
free  will.    It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  negotiatioi 
theory.    In  the  former  case  the  Ministry  would  naturallj 
have  referred  matters  to  Lord  Cowper,  in  the  latter  the; 
naturally  would  not. 

However,  it  is  possible  to  agree  to  a  certain  exten- 
with  the  protesters  against  the  re-discussion  of  the  Kil- 
mainham Treaty.  Every  fresh  discussion  blackens  the  Go 
vernment  a  little  more,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  not  pleasant  tc 
listen  to  their  repeated  denials  of  proved  facts.  The  ears 
of  an  Englishman  who  remembers  that  these  persons  rei 
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present  his  coantiy  tingle  a  little  at  this  Ministerial 
cursing  and  swearing.  The  case  against  the  Government 
is,  by  the  testimony  of  Lord  Cowper,  quite  complete.  The 
depositions  are  sufficient.  They  had  better  now  be  laid  aside 
with  the  other  contents  of  that  singular  dossier  which  is 
already  well  stulied,  and  which  is  lying  ready  for  Mr. 
Gladstone's  day  of  reckoning,  with  the  country.  At 
present  there  are  other  matters  which  require  attention — 
matters,  however,  which  are  by  no  means  unconnected 
with  this  Kilmainham  business.  The  PkiiME  Minister's 
an.'rwer  to  IVIr.  Fitzpatrick  on  Tuesday  may  have  reminded 
some  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  (not  without 
supplying  them  at  the  same  time  with  a  subject  of  amuse- 
ment) of  the  solemn  occasion  when  Mr.  Gladstone  came 
down  to  protest  against  the  wickedness  of  the  Peers 
in  proposing  to  inquire  into  matters  connected  with 
the  Land  Act,  and  proceeded  to  stop  the  business  of 
the  House  for  a  fortnight  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
that  protest.  All  the  points  as  to  which,  even  in  their 
debate  on  the  subject,  the  Lords  chiefly  proposed  to 
inquire,  now,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  require  atten- 
tion— arrears,  purchase,  emigration.  It  may  be  said  that 
several  things  have  happened  since  the  crime  of  the 
Lords ;  it  is  certain  that  one  has — the  Treaty  of  Kilmainham. 
On  the  same  night  Davitt,  about  to  depart  for  America, 
gave  at  Liverpool  an  elaborate  account  of  what  may  be 
called  the  last  programme  of  the  other  party  to  that 
treaty.  It  will  be  said,  of  course,  that  Davitt  and  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party  are  different ;  those  who  have 
followed  Irish  affairs  know  them  to  be  only  so  far 
different  that  Davitt  is  more  outspoken  and  possibly  more 
disinterested.  The  nationalization  of  the  land  under 
an  Irish  Parliament  is  Davttt's  new  platform  of  two 
planks  only.  ^'he  landlords  are  to  have  twenty 
years'  purchase  of  half  the  present  rental,  and  "  Castle 
"rule"  is  to  be  abolished.  The  confident  tone  in  which 
the  founder  of  the  Land  League  speaks  of  this  is  not, 
like  most  Irish  confidence,  bombastic  or  rhetorical.  The 
Treaty  of  Kilmainham  has,  as  it  was  logically  certain  to 
do,  assured  Davitt  that  anything  whatever  can  be  squeezed 
out  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Home  Rule  and  half-price  to 
the  landlords  are  to  be  the  terms  of  the  next  compact. 
There  is  no  need  to  discuss  either  of  these  things  at  pre- 
sent. Without  knowing  it,  Mr.  Goschen  gave  at  the 
Mansion  House  the  short  and  simple  answer  to  the  first — 
that  Ireland  is  united  to  England  for  better,  for  worse, 
and  that  no  dissolution  of  partnership  can  be  admitted 
as  possible.  As  i'or  the  financial  part  of  the  scheme,  and 
the  curious  half-communist  notion  of  rent-tax  with  which 
it  is  connected,  that  may  be  lelt  alone.  It  is  not  an  un- 
interesting subject  of  discussion  in  itself,  but  it  is  not  at 
present  in  a  condition  of  "  actuality."  But  the  tone  of  the 
speech  and  the  character  of  its  demands  indicate  perfectly 
well  what  is  to  be  expected  on  one  side.  The  experience  of 
the  past  also  indicates  what  may  be  feared,  if  not  positively 
expected,  on  the  other.  Mr.  Gladstone  stands  in  a 
manner  pledged  to  the  consideration,  at  least,  of  schemes 
of  Home  Rule  ;  he  stands  pledged  still  more  definitely  to 
a  kind  of  earnest  of  the  great  bribe  which  Daviti  de- 
mands. From  half  the  arrears  to  half  the  value  of  the 
fee-simple  is  a  long  way  certainly  ;  but  the  two  proposals 
differ  more  in  degree  than  in  kind.  Mr.  Gladstone's  col- 
leagues, whatever  may  be  their  merits,  have  been  shown 
by  the  late  transactions  to  be  completely  manageable ;  the 
last  vestige  of  private  judgment  seems  to  have  gone  with 
Mr.  FoKSTEK.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Hartington,  at  least, 
has  on  record  a  manful  declaration  of  faith  as  to  Home 
Rule.  But  it  is  so  long  since  then,  and  words  are  so  easily 
explained  away. 


THE  FIRST  REFORM  BILL. 

IT  is  natural  that  the  expiration  of  half  a  century  from 
the  date  of  the  Reform  Bill  should  suggest  refiection 
on  its  operation  and  results.  Frivolous  and  shallow  poli- 
ticians take  the  opportunity  of  taunting  former  prophets 
I  of  evil  with  the  supposed  falsification  of  their  gloomy  antici- 
pations ;  and  they  draw  the  conclusion  that  further  pro- 
gress in  the  democratic  direction  is  justified,  and  indeed 
required,  by  the  success  of  the  first  experiment.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  timid  or  cautious  politicians  should  have 
been  alarmed  by  changes  which  were  considered  by  some 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  to  bear  a  revolutionary 
I    character.    Only  three  years  before  the  introduction  of  the 


Reform  Bill,  the  accession  of  Canning  to  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister  had  apparently  satisfied  all  Liberal  aspirations  ; 
nor  was  it  considered  a  drawback  to  his  merits  that  he  was 
irreconcilably  opposed  to  all  Parliamentary  Reform.  Lord 
John  Russell,  then  holding  but  secondary  rank  in  his  party, 
periodically  moved  resolutions  in  favour  of  Reform  which 
excited  little  interest  in  the  country.  Sweeping  innovations 
might  perhaps  have  been  postponed  if  some  of  the  most 
startling  anomalies  in  the  representative  system  had  been 
gradually  corrected.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  some 
degree  responsible  for  precipitating  the  change  by  his  op- 
position to  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  from  East  Retford 
to  a  great  manufacturing  town,  and  by  his  assertion  that 
the  Constitution  as  it  existed  was  absolutely  faultless.  His 
wiser  colleagues,  and  especially  Sir  Robert  Peel,  disap- 
proved of  the  rash  declaration  ;  and  it  is  known  that  the 
Duke  himself  was  unconscious  that  he  had  uttered  any- 
thing but  a  generally  accepted  commonplace.  A  few  years 
before  all  the  party,  including  Canning  and  his  followers, 
had  said  the  same;  but  in  1830  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  French  Revolution  of  that  year  had  suddenly  converted 
a  supposed  truism  into  an  audacious  paradox.  The  Swing 
riots  and  the  general  distress  of  the  population  provoked 
political  discontent ;  and  Lord  Grey's  Government,  on 
succeeding  to  power,  was  pledged,  not  only  by  the  former 
professions  of  its  members,  but  by  general  feeling  and 
opinion,  to  introduce  a  large  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  Nevertheless,  Lord  John  Russell's  statement  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  excited  universal  astonishment ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  been 
summarily  rejected  if  Peel  had  taken  a  division  on  the 
first  reading.  On  the  whole,  the  Ministers  judged  rightly 
in  making  an  indispensable  measure  so  comprehensive 
as  to  satisfy  almost  all  the  supporters  of  Reform.  Lord 
Melbourne  explained  to  Mr.  Greville  his  own  participa- 
tion in  a  scheme  which  he  heartily  disliked,  on  the  suffi- 
cient ground  that  a  smaller  change  would  not  have  effected 
its  purpose. 

The  forebodings  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  were  during 
many  years  supposed  to  have  been  erroneous  and  abortive. 
During  the  Reform  contest  they  feai  ed  that  the  concession 
to  popular  demands  would  not  be  final,  and  that  the  pre- 
cedent of  extensive  enfranchisement  would  be  followed  by 
an  admission  into  the  constituencies  of  the  mass  of  the 
population.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  one  of  the  few  surviving 
members  of  the  House  which  passed  the  Reform  Bill, 
states  with  perfect  accuracy  that  the  alarmists  of  fifty 
years  ago  fixed  no  date  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  pre- 
dictions. Some  of  them  thought  that  the  degradation  of 
the  franchise  would  be  postponed  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years ;  and,  in  fact,  the  agitation  which  ended  for  the- 
time  in  the  Act  of  1867  began  some  years  earlier.  The 
further  consequence  of  disturbance  of  the  security  of 
property  and  of  the  unsettlement  of  all  established  in- 
stitutions is  only  now  disclosing  itself.  Legislators  per- 
haps ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  credit  of  provid- 
ing for  good  government  during  half  a  century ;  but 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  early  associates  showed  fore- 
sight, though  they  may  have  erred  in  practical  judg- 
ment, when  they  apprehended  the  domination  of  the 
multitude,  the  introduction  of  secret  voting,  and  the 
organic  changes  which  are  now  contemplated  by  dema- 
gogues, as  ulterior  results  of  the  Reform  Bill.  As  far  as 
they  disapproved  the  measure  in  itself,  experience  has 
shown  that  they  were  in  the  Avrong.  The  reformed  House 
of  Commons  abolished  many  abuses,  and  in  many  instances 
its  leaders  exhibited  great  constructive  power.  The  new 
Poor  Law  was  perhaps  its  greatest,  if  not  its  most  popular, 
achievement ;  and  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  has,  on  the 
whole,  worked  satisfactorily,  though  the  independence  and 
efficiency  of  Corporations  are  now  seriously  threatened  by 
the  monopolists  of  the  Birmingham  organization.  If  the 
Reform  Bill  had  not  been  passed.  West  Indian  slavery 
would  have  lasted  for  some  time  longer ;  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  abolish  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Navi- 
gation Laws,  and  other  restrictions  on  freedom  of  trade. 
The  results  of  Corn-Law  repeal  have,  like  the  consequences 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  confirmed  the  justice  of  the  appre- 
hensions which  the  measure  provoked.  The  injury  inflicted 
on  landowners  and  farmers  has  in  this  case  also  been 
delayed  for  a  whole  generation.  Even  if  it  had  been  by 
general  consent  deemed  inevitable,  it  would  not  have 
furnished  any  sufficient  reason  for  maintaining  the  Corn 
Laws ;  and  the  good  which  has  resulted  from  the 
Reform  Bill   perhaps   preponderates  over  the  dangers 
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which  are  now  impending.  It  was  found  on  trial 
that  rank  and  property  still  retained  considerable 
inflaence,  which  has  since  been  destroyed  by  the  mis- 
chievous innovation  of  the  Ballot.  Within  two  years 
from  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  a  general  election  gave  Sir 
HoBEur  Peel  the  command  of  more  than  three  hundred 
members.  From  that  time  to  their  overthrow  in  1841, 
the  Whig  Government  had  only  a  small  majority,  and 
Lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues  were  equally  unable 
and  unwilling  to  try  revolutionary  experiments.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  during  the  early  part  of  his  administration, 
was  scarcely  troubled  with  opposition ;  and,  but  for  the 
unfortunate  complication  arising  from  the  Corn  Laws,  he 
might,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  nation,  have  retained 
office  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  ten-pound  constituencies, 
though  not  ideally  perfect,  fairly  represented  the  middle 
classes  ;  and  the  freeholders  and  farmers  of  the  cou,nties 
maintained  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  aristocracy  and 
landed  gentry.  But  for  the  selfish  ambition  of  two 
or  three  statesmen  belonging  to  different  parties,  the 
Constitution  as  established  by  the  Reform  Bill  might 
have  lasted  for  a  much  longer  time,  especially  if  it  had 
been  judiciously  modified  so  as  to  include  the  higher 
portion  of  the  working  class.  Unfortunately  Lord  John 
Russell  in  the  decline  of  his  popularity  attempted,  in 
servile  imitation  of  the  Reform  movement,  to  renew  the 
triumphs  of  his  youth,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  gambled  away  in  a  contest  for  power  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  It  is  now  understood  that,  in 
defiance  of  reason  and  common  sense,  the  most  ignorant, 
and  perhaps  the  most  dangerous,  part  of  the  population  is 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  franchise.  As  Mr.  Leckt  says  in 
his  last  published  volume,  an  increase  of  legislative  and 
administrative  wisdom  is  to  be  derived  from  an  appeal  to 
ignorance. 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  working-classes  has,  con- 
trary to  the  most  probable  expectations,  apparently  ren- 
dered the  constituencies  indifferent  to  the  honour  of  the 
country.  The  miserable  complications  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  French  alliance  in  Egypt  excite  less 
popular  interest  than  a  Sunday  Closing  Bill.  Another 
unforeseen  consequence  of  an  indiscriminate  suffrage  is 
the  corresponding  change  in  the  relations  of  constituents 
and  members.  The  sovereignty  of  Parliament  is  already 
impaired ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  may  sink  into  the  contemptible 
position  of  delegates.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  not  long 
since  lamented  the  decline  of  the  character  of  the  House, 
which  he  traced  to  the  effects  of  the  first  Reform  Bill. 
It  is  doubtful,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  authority, 
whether  the  standard  of  personal  fitness  has  been  per- 
ceptibly lowered.  The  present  House  contains  many 
members  of  ability  and  cultivation,  and,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  English  and  Scotch  members  hold  I'espectable, 
if  not  elevated,  positions.  The  bulk  of  the  assembly  is 
sufficiently  intelligent,  though  debates  in  which  obscure 
members  take  a  jjart  are  naturally  less  interesting  than 
when  the  right  or  practice  of  speaking  was  confined 
to  a  few  Ministers  and  leaders  of  Opposition.  The 
undoubted  fact  that  no  former  Parliament  commanded 
less  respect  than  the  present  is  in  some  degree  ex- 
plained by  the  growing  tendency  of  ambitions  politicians 
to  appeal  from  the  House  to  the  populace.  A  still  more 
serious  infringement  of  the  supremacy  of  Parliament 
consists  in  the  dictation  of  Committees  or  Caucuses.  It 
is  impossible  to  attach  moral  weight  to  the  decisions  of 
a  House  of  Commons  which  deferred  to  the  orders  of 
the  Federated  Associations  or  their  managers  by  supporting 
the  measure  for  closing  debates.  Usurpations  of  this  kind 
were  not  anticipated  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed. 
They  will  become  more  general  and  more  pernicious  as  the 
constituencies  are  swamped  by  the  enfranchisement  of 
farm-labourers,  and  when  the  better  classes  retire  in 
despair  from  political  struggles.  A  packed  House  of 
Commons,  pledged  to  servile  obedience  to  a  Minister,  may 
do  much  harm  by  perverse  legislation,  but  it  will  not  be 
able  to  govern  the  country. 


AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY  AND  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL. 

IT  was  easy  to  foresee  that  no  American  Secretary  of 
State  would  recede  from  the  aggressive  pretensions 
which  were  first  advanced  by  Mr.  Blaine.  In  the  United 
States,  even  more  than  iu  othex"  countries,  politiciana  can- 


not afford  to  be  outbid  by  their  rivals.  The  actual  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Fkelinghuysen  accordingly  announce  them- 
selves as  not  less  patriotic  than  their  immediate  prede- 
cessors in  office.  The  despatch  of  last  month  relating  to 
thft  Panama  Canal  is  as  peremptory  in  tone  and  as  shallow 
in  argument  as  the  similar  State  paper  which  Lord 
Granville  has  already  answered,  and  it  is  more  labo- 
riously ingenious.  Mr.  Fkelinghuysen,  profiting  by  cri- 
ticisms  on  Mr.  Blaine's  original  statement  of  claim, 
virtually  admits  that  the  so-called  Monroe  doctrine 
has  never  been  accepted  as  a  doctrine  of  international 
law.  He  reminds  Lord  Granville  that  the  declaration 
was  originally  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  Mr.  Canning  displayed 
a  remarkable  want  of  foresight  in  his  attempt  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  American  Government  in  his  diplo- 
matic contest  with  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  great  Con- 
tinental Powers  had  at  that  time  undertaken  the  sup- 
pression of  revolutionary  movements  in  Europe  ;  and 
it  was  thouglit  or  said  that  at  their  instance  France 
might  perhaps  interfere  on  behalf  of  Spain  with  the 
independence  of  the  revolted  South  American  colonies. 
Mr.  Canning  consequently  invited  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  protest  against  the  establishment 
of  European  despotism  in  any  part  of  the  Western 
Continent.  Mr.  MonrOe  and  his  Cabinet  gladly  took 
the  opportunity  of  declaring  that  they  would  not  look 
with  favour  on  the  supposed  project  of  intervention. 
America  was,  according  to  their  contention,  no  longer  open 
to  foreign  settlement  or  conquest,  and  any  invading  Power 
must  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  the  United 
States.  As  no  design  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  seriously 
entertained  in  Europe,  Mr.  Canning's  application  might 
have  been  conveniently  withheld,  though  the  Americans 
would  perhaps  have  taken  some  other  opportunity  of 
preparing  the  way  for  a  claim  of  paramount  control 
of  the  aifairs  of  North  and  South  America,.  The  Monkoe 
manifesto  contained  no  reference  to  the  English  posses- 
sions in  the  West  Indies  and  Canada ;  nor  was  it  pre- 
tended that  the  American  Government  had  any  right  to 
impeach  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  in  Cuba.  It  would  have 
then  been  thought  absurd  to  threaten  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  English  commerce,  or  with  the  right  of 
cultivating  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  South  Ameri- 
can Republics.  Mr.  Fkelinghuysen  "  anticipates  that 
"  Great  Britain  will  not  controvert  an  international  doc- 
"  trine  which  she  suggested  to  the  United  States  when 
"  looking  to  her  own  ijiterests,  and  which,  when  adopted 
"  by  this  country,  she  highly  approved."  It  may  be  allow- 
able to  make  the  most  of  Mr.  Canning's  blunder;  but  he 
certainly  never  admitted  that  the  United  States  had  any 
right  to  control  the  intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.  If  the  Monkoe  doctrine  were  limited  to  its 
alleged  purpose  and  to  its  original  form,  it  would  have  no 
bearing  on  the  present  controversy. 

In  more  than  one  part  of  his  argument  Mr.  Frelinghutsen 
improves  on  his  predecessor.  As  the  pretensions  of  the 
American  Government  are  without  foundation  in  inter- 
national law,  while  they  directly  contravene  the  stipula- 
tions of  an  existing  treaty,  Mr.  Blaine,  relying  probably 
on  the  baneful  precedent  of  the  Black  Sea  Treaty,  gravely 
argued  that  national  agreements  made  in  different  circum- 
stances have  no  binding  force,  and  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  was  abrogated  by  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and 
population  in  the  Pacific  States  of  the  Union.  Lord 
Granville's  conclusive  reply,  to  the  effect  that  the  treaty 
provided  for  the  very  contingency  which  now  for  the  first 
time  occurs,  probably  suggested  the  expediency  of  dis- 
covering some  more  plausible  pretext  for  an  unfounded 
demand.  Mr.  Fkelinghuysen  is  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. He  asserts  that  the  treaty,  though  Mr.  Blaine 
made  no  attempt  to  explain  it  away,  referred  exclu- 
sively to  a  projected  canal  through  the  territory  of 
Nicaragua.  As  M.  Lesseps's  canal  is  to  be  constructed 
in  the  dominions  of  another  State,  Mr.  Fkelinghuysen 
apparently  disputes,  though  his  language  is  not  free 
from  ambiguity,  the  validity  of  the  compact  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  Panama  route.  Being  perhaps  av/are  that 
the  treaty  expressly  provides  for  the  case  of  any  inter- 
oceanic  canal,  Mr.  Fkelinghuysen  invents  a  still  more 
preposterous  argument.  The  English  Government,  he 
says,  exercises  sovereignty  in  Belize  in  violation  of  a  sup- 
posed clause  in  the  treaty  which  he  judiciously  abstains 
from  quoting.  It  is  quite  certain  that  any  usurpation  or 
aggression  of  England  in  any  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent would  have  been  resented  and  denounced  without 
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■I  moment's  delay  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ;  yet  no  protest  has  at  any  time  been  made 
igainst  the  occupation,  whatever  may  be  its  character, 
jf  British  Honduras,  which  is  specifically  excluded  from 
the  only  provision  in  the  treaty  that  could  affect  the 
present  question.  Even  Mr.  Blaine  neglected  to  com- 
plain of  the  grievance  which  is  vaguely  indicated  by 
Mr.  Fkelinghuysex.  "  If  Great  Britain  has  violated 
"  and  continues  to  violate  that  provision,  the  treaty 
"  is  of  course  voidable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  States." 
rhe  States  have  not  avoided  the  treaty  which  their 
Bovemment  proposes  to  violate,  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  the  breach  now  imputed  to  England  had  never 
been  suspected  by  the  most  acute  and  patriotic  of  Ame- 
rican statesmen.  In  this  and  in  other  respects  Mr. 
Feelinghutsen  is  guilty  of  the  logical  fault  which  in  the 
language  of  pleaders  is  known  as  a  departure.  The 
ienunciation  of  a  treaty  because  California  has  become  rich 
md  populous  was  sufficiently  inconsistent  with  justice  and 
common  sense.  It  is  more  intolerable  that  the  original 
sxcuse  should  be  practically  abandoned,  and  that  the  same 
sonclusion  should  be  reached  by  an  entirely  different  road, 
[f  the  treaty  has  been  and  is  voidable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  pretend  that 
it  had  become  obsolete  by  reason  of  a  growth  of  population 
which  had  always  been  foreseen.  Both  Mr.  Feelinghutsen 
ind  Mr.  Blaine  think  it  expedient  to  forget  that  the  United 
States  have  already  profited  by  the  partial  execution  of 
the  Clayton- Bdlwer  Treaty.  The  whimsical  recognition 
ifforded  by  England  to  a  native  King  of  the  Mosquito 
Coast,  though  it  had  neither  rational  ground  nor  political 
importance,  was  thoroughly  obnoxious  to  the  American 
Government.  The  practical  sovereignty,  as  far  as  there 
was  any  Government,  was  vested  in  the  English  Consul, 
who  not  unnaturally  came  into  frequent  collision  with 
American  functionaries.  As  a  consequence  of  the  Clayton- 
BuLWEE  Treaty,  the  kingdom  and  the  King  disappeared, 
perhaps  in  deference  to  the  Monkoe  doctrine.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  new  arrangement  was  disadvantageous 
bo  England ;  but  it  was  a  concession  to  American  sus- 
ceptibility. 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States  "  is,  for  the 
reasons  which  have  been  mentioned,  "  not  warranted  in 
"  making  any  engagement  or  admission  respecting  the 
"  extinct  provisions  of  the  Clayton-Bolwer  Treaty."  No 
such  engagement  or  admission  is  required ;  but  the 
Anjerican  Government  is  morally  bound  to  respect  the  en- 
gagements into  which  it  voluntarily  entered.  It  is  difficult 
or  impossible  to  compel  a  Great  Power  to  perform  its  most 
binding  obligations.  If  the  treaty  is  violated,  it  will  be  in 
practice  no  longer  operative,  although  it  will  still  be  legally 
and  honourably  binding.  If  all  special  agreements  are  set 
aside,  the  right  of  free  navigation  through  the  Canal  is  of 
vital  importance.  The  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  as  far  as 
they  refer  to  a  state  of  war,  would  probably  be  superseded 
by  a  comparison  of  forces.  The  commercial  issues  in- 
volved in  the  dispute  concern  the  English  nation  more 
seriously.  An  American  protectorate  of  the  Canal  would 
almost  certainly  lead  to  the  institution  of  differential 
duties,  to  the  detriment  of  European  trade.  The  American 
Government  would  undoubtedly  treat  the  traffic  through 
the  Canal  as  a  part  of  their  coasting  trade ;  and  perhaps 
they  might  hereafter,  on  the  same  ground,  demand  a 
monopoly  of  transit.  At  present  the  shipping  engaged  in 
the  trade  between  Europe  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  South 
America  is  principally  English. 

It  is  useless  to  enumerate  all  the  inadmissible  preten- 
sions which  are  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of 
the  controversy,  advanced  by  the  American  Secretary 
of  State.  In  one  passage  of  his  despatch  he  boldly  refers 
to  "  the  length  of  time  during  which  Great  Britain 
■'  has  recognized  the  protectorate  of  the  States  in 
"  Panama  under  the  treaty  with  New  Granada."  This 
claim  also  had  escaped  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Blaine,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  New  Granada  has 
at  any  time  acknowledged  the  existence  of  an  American 
'protectorate.  Lord  Granville  will  probably  decline  to 
answer  in  detail  a  string  of  arguments  which  had  ap- 
parently not  occurred  to  tbe  American  Government  when 
it  first  claimed  the  control  of  the  projected  Canal.  By 
,  similar  methods  it  would  be  possible  to  abrogate  the  pro- 
visions of  any  treaty,  and  to  substitute  for  international 
equity  the  separate  interests  of  any  State  which  had  power 
Ito  atsht-rt  its  pretensions.  The  Americans  at  present  own 
j^  no  teiritory  within  a  thousand  miles  of  any  part  of  the 
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Canal,  and  some  portion  of  the  English  dominions  is 
considerably  nearer ;  but  the  question  does  not  turn  on 
comparative  proximity.  It  seems  from  some  expressions 
at  the  end  of  the  despatch  that  its  immediate  purpose  is 
rather  domestic  than  diplomatic.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
remarks  that,  as  the  Canal  is  not  yet  begun,  several  years 
must  elapse  before  the  questions  which  form  the  subject 
of  his  communication  will  be  practically  raised.  It  is  not 
apparent  whether  ho  wishes  to  deprecate  discussion  ;  bat 
he  has  probably  attained  one  part  of  his  object  in  the 
universal  assent  and  applause  of  American  newspapers. 
One  of  them  contains  the  significant  suggestion  that  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  has  obtained  a  great  triumph  over  Mr. 
Blaine.  The  rights  and  interests  of  England  ought  not 
to  serve  as  counters  in  the  game  of  American  parties. 
There  is  undoubtedly  reason  to  fear  the  consequences  of 
M.  Lesseps's  new  enterprise.  Recent  events  have  shown 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  opposing 
from  first  to  last  the  scheme  of  the  Suez  Canal.  But  for 
the  existence  of  the  short  maritime  passage  between  the 
West  and  the  East  there  would  be  no  Egyptian  question. 
The  connexion  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  may  lead 
to  a  New  Granada  controversy,  which  may  be  still  more 
troublesome  and  dangerous. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  ARCHBISHOPS. 

THE  Archbishops  of  Rouen,  Paris,  and  Rheims,  and  the 
Bishops  of  Meaux,  Chartres,  and  Versailles,  have 
published  some  very  weighty  and  temperate  observations  on 
the  ecclesiastical  measures  now  before  the  French  Chambers. 
These  observations  are  addressed  to  the  Senators  and  De- 
puties— this  being  the  form  in  which  the  Archbishops  think 
it  most  respectful  to  the  powers  that  be  to  embody  the 
remonstrances  which,  in  view  of  the  unusual  character  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  it  is  their  duty  to  offer.  In  order 
to  deprive  their  adversaries  of  any  pretext  for  misrepre- 
sentation, they  have  forborne  to  associate  the  whole  epis- 
copate with  this  document.  It  is  simply  the  expression 
of  the  views  of  certain  bishops  who,  from  the  close 
neighbourhood  in  which  their  dioceses  stand  to  one 
another,  have  unusual  opportunities  of  talking  over 
the  concerns  of  the  Chui'ch.  They  cannot,  they  think,  be 
accused  of  meddling  with  politics  when  it  is  remembered 
that  they  have  waited  to  speak  until  upwards  of  twenty 
ecclesiastical  Bills  have  been  introduced  into  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  The  most  sweeping  of  these  measures  has 
for  its  object  the  abolition  of  the  Concordat  and  the 
separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State.  This  proposal 
entirely  misconceives  the  place  which  religion  occupies  in 
thg  social  system  of  France.  It  treats  the  belief  and 
worship  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation  as  a  mere 
individual  opinion.  It  takes  no  account  of  an  inflaence 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  this  majority,  governs  the 
whole  domain  of  human  life.  It  places  the  negations 
of  the  atheist  on  the  same  level  with  the  convictions 
of  a  whole  people.  Before  these  things  can  be  at- 
tempted with  any  prospect  of  success  the  thoughts 
and  wishes  of  the  country  must  have  undergone  a  pro- 
found change.  Where,  the  Bishops  ask,  is  there  any  proof 
that  this  change  has  taken  place  ?  The  abolition  of  the  Con- 
cordat would  carry  with  it  the  suppression  of  the  Budget  of 
Public  Worship.  The  payments  which  this  Budget  assures 
to  the  clergy  were  solemnly  substituted  by  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  for  the  property  of  which  the  Church  had 
been  deprived.  If  this  substitute  is  taken  away  without 
this  property  being  restored,  or  compensation  made  in  any 
other  form,  France  will  witness  a  repetition  of  the  evils 
to  which  the  Concordat  was  designed  to  put  an  end. 
This  prospect  might  possibly  be  contemplated  without 
serious  alarm  if  the  Church  were  allowed  to  ap- 
peal freely  to  the  devotion  of  her  children  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship.  But  under  the  existing 
laws,  laws  which  the  Legislature  seems  disposed  to 
strengthen  rather  than  modify,  the  greatest  possible  diffi- 
culties are  thrown  in  the  way  of  voluntary  endowments. 
The  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  abolition  of  the  Budget 
of  Public  Worship  will  be  to  withdraw  from  the  Church 
the  income  she  has  now,  while  preventing  her  from  making 
good  the  deficit  by  the  only  means  which  she  can  com- 
mand. 

Others  of  the  measures  now  before  the  Chambers  stop 
short  of  the  abolition  of  the  Concordat.  But  the  spirit  in 
which  they  arQ  framed  is  not  less  hostile  to  the  Church. 
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She  is  not  ignored,  but  she  is  sabjected  to  a  kind  of  inter- 
ference which  is  always  vexatious  and  sometimes  injurious. 
The  liberty  of  the  Church  is  attacked  if  the  State  undertakes 
to  determine  what  teaching  shall  be  given  in  ecclesiastical 
seminaries  or  to  limit  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  open  eccle- 
siastical schools,  if  a  curate  can  be  moved  from  parish  to 
parish  or  one  parish  be  merged  in  another  without  the 
consent  of  the   bishop,  and,  above   all,  if  young  men 
preparing  for  orders  are  compelled  to  serve  their  time 
in  the  army.    The  Church  is  pillaged  when  the  incomes 
of  canons  are  suppressed  and  no  grants  made  to  eccle- 
siastical seminaries,  when  the  communal  authorities  are 
relieved  of  the  duty  of  contributing  towards  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  fabrics,  and  enabled  to  lay  hands  upon 
much  that  has  hitherto  been  included  among  the  revenues 
of  the  Church,  and  generally  when  the  whole  system 
which  the  first  Napoleon  so  carefully  built  up  is  thought- 
lessly  assailed.     The   independence   of    the   Church  is 
threatened  when  the  State  does  not  content  itself  with 
punishing  the  clergy  for  offences  against  the  common 
law  but  creates  a  long  series  of  ecclesiastical  offences  for 
which  it  deals  out  punishments  by  its  own  tribunals.  The 
same  temper  which  has  led  the  Legislature  to  take  such 
projects  as  these  into  consideration  has  already  prompted  it 
to  erase  religion  from  the  necessary  subjects  of  instruction, 
to  forbid  the  clergy  to  enter  the  schools,  and  to  direct 
the  teachers  not  to  teach  the  Catechism  to  their  scholars. 
Other  provisions  which  will  shortly  become  law  aim  at 
throwing  additional  difficulties  in  the  way  of  secondary 
instruction  of  the  kind  that  Catholics  wish  their  children 
to  receive.    The  religious  orders  have  at  all  times  been  a 
chief  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  whether  for 
preaching,  for  teaching,  or  for  works  of  charity.  These 
orders  have  become   the   victims  of  laws   the  validity 
and  interpretation  of  which  have  never  been  subjected  to 
any  impartial  test;  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  it 
penal  in  any  French  citizen  to  take  monastic  vows.  All 
these  measures  are  characterized  by  one  common  purpose  : 
they  seek  to  destroy  or  weaken  the  religion  of  the  majority 
of  Frenchmen.    The  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  thp  first 
Re^^olution  had  the  same  object,  and  for  a  time  it  was 
completely  successful.     Bat,  though  its  authors  were  able 
to  destroy,  they  were  not  able  to  build  up;  and  when 
Bonaparte  was  called  in  to  rebuild  the  fabric  of  French 
society,  his  first  act  was  to  invoke  the  co-operation  of  the 
Church  which  had  been  so  ostentatiously  destroyed  only  ten 
years  before.  If  the  Concordat  is  abolished  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Pope  ;  if  the  supply  of  clergy  is  interfered  with 
by  the  imposition  of  military  service  upon  the  Seminarists ; 
and  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  reconstitute  in  fact,  if  not  in 
name,  the  Constitutional  Church  of  the  first  Republic,  the 
work  of  BONAFAETE  will  be  undone,  and  the  mischiefs  which 
forced  him  to  undertake  it  will  again  prevail.    The  Ar5h- 
bishops  protest  that  they  do  not  concern  themselves  with 
the  changing  fortunes  of  parties  or  dynasties.    It  is  not  the 
Republic  that  they  attack,  but  the  particular  policy  with 
which  the  Republic  now  insists  on  identifying  itself.  In 
defending  the  interests  of  the  Church  they  are  defending 
the  interests  of  the  commonwealth.    The  public  peace  is 
threatened  by  the  war  which  is  now  declared  against 
Christian  beliefs.    Such  a  war  is  certain  to  excite  the  most 
obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  those  attacked,  because 
they   will   be   fighting   in   defence   of  faith   and  con- 
science.     What  can  the  Republic  hope  to  gain  from 
thus  dividing  the  nation  into  two  hostile  camps,  and 
wantonly  originating  a  conflict  of  which  this  generation 
will  hardly  see  the  end  ?    The  laws  which  determine  the 
oro-auization  of  the  Church  in  France  and  its  relations 
with  the  State  may  not  be  perfect.    But  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury they  have  given  to  the  country  the  inestimable  bless- 
ing of  religious  peace.     If  there  is  any  need  for  their 
revision,  common  sense  suggests  that  the  Government 
should  take  counsel  with  the  bishops,  and,  if  need  be,  with 
the  Pope,  and  introduce  at  leisure,  and  with  no  appeal  to 
poHtical  passions,  the  amendments  which  it  hoi  is  to  be 
expedient. 

We  have  reproduced  the  substance  of  the  Archbishops' 
observations  in  some  detail,  because  they  seem  to  con- 
stitute, from  the  extreme  moderation  of  their  tone,  the 
most  formidable  indictment  against  the  recent  policy  of 
the  Repubhc  that  has  yet  been  drawn  up.  Nothing 
shows  more  clearly  the  revolutionary  direction  which 
that  policy  has  assumed.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
measures  which  recall  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  the 
first  Republic  have  any  genuine  attraction  for  the  great 


body  of  the  French  nation.    If  they  are  carried,  it  v/ill 

be  by  the  same  supineness  which  allowed  similar  measures 
to  be  carried  many  years  ago.  A  minority  which  hopes, 
through  the  indifference  or  timidity  of  the  majority,  to 
make  its  own  fanatical  theories  the  rule  of  national  life 
is  the  most  dangerous  because  the  most  reckless  of  revo- 
lutionary agents. 


ETON. 

WO  or  three  incidents  have  lately  attracted  special 
-fi-   attention  to  an  institution  which  is  seldom  long  out 
of  the  thoughts  of  English  society.    On  the  usual  festival 
of  the  4th  of  June,  celebrated  this  year  on  the  5th,  not  only 
were  the  PiiiNCB  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Eton,  but  their 
visit  was  made  for  a  purpose  which  was  of  a  solemn  and 
touching  kind.    A  screen  in  the  chapel,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  officers  educated  at  Eton  who  fell  in  the  Afghan 
and  South  African  wars,  was  to  be  unveiled.    Again,  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  has,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  given 
a  picture  of  a  simple  and  manly  nature  which  had  been 
formed  at  Eton,  and  was  so  fresh  from  Eton  that,  when 
disease  in  the  Cape  campaign  ended  a  happy  and  pro- 
mising life,  the  young  officer  had  scarcely  ceased  to  be 
a  schoolboy.    Eton  itself  has  also  lately  been  the  scene 
of  a  most  unfortunate  boating  accident  which  cost  a  young 
life,  but  which  offered  at  least  the  consolation  to  the  school 
that  the  survivor  had  done  all  an  Eton  boy  should  have 
done,  and  could  have  done,  to  rescue  his  friend.  The 
associations  of  the  gathering  on  Monday  had  thus  a  cast 
of  melancholy;  bat  they  all  fostered  the  love  of  Eton 
boys,  young  and  old,  for  their  school,  and  confirmed  them 
in  the  grateful  and  fond  pride  which  even  the  name  of 
Eton  awakens  in  them.    Eton,  as  the  Head-Master  justly 
said,  is  a  school  of  character  as  well  as  a  school  of  learning. 
The  world  would,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  was 
more  conspicuous  as  a  school  of  character  than  of  learning. 
But  to  say  this  is  to  be  somewhat  unjust  to  Eton.  There 
must  be  in  the  nature  of  things  many  Eton  boys  who  do  not 
learn  much  at  Eton.    But  the  mass  of  Eton  boys  learn  as 
much  of  what  English  public  schools  are  supposed  to 
teach  as  the  mass  of  boys  at  any  other  school.    In  a  very 
large  number  of  boys  there  will  be  many  who  do  not 
work  and    a  few  who  do,  and  the  few  who   work  at 
Eton  are  taught  to  work  in  a  very  neat  and  brilliani 
manner     Year  after  year  and  generation  after  generatior 
Eton  turns  out  a  little  band  of  sound  and  finished  scholars 
No  school,  again,  has  been  more  successful  than  Eton-- 
perhaps  no  school  has  been  so  successful  as  Eton — ir 
"■iving  an  opening  to  those  boys  who  wish  for  work  ou 
of  the  ordinary  classical  path.    The  modern  side,  as  it  i; 
generally  called,  is  at  Eton  peculiarly  successful.  In 
credible  as  it  may  seem,  French  and  German  are  reall; 
taught  at  Eton  ;   and  there  is  fostered  in  the  school  : 
literary  taste  which  has  dwelt  there,  with  fluctuation 
certainly,  but  with  nothing  like  a  visible  eclipse,  for  th 
better  part  of  a  century,  and  which  found  expression  01 
this   Fourth  of  June  'in  recitations  full  of  spirit  an( 
feeling. 

But  it  is  no  doubt  as  a  school  of  character,  a  school  of  man 
ners  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  term,  that  it  is  best  known  t( 
itself  and  to  the  world  that  hears  of  it.  It  is  as  a  specimen  0 
the  character  formed  or  finished  at  Eton  that  Mr.  Matthe\ 
ApvNOLD  dwells  on  the  life  of  the  lad  who  forms  the  subjec 
of  his  notice  and  his  comments.  So  skilful  an  artist  i 
sure  to  handle  every  theme  so  as  to  mitigate  to  the  utmos 
everything  that  could  awaken  the  repugnance  of  hi 
readers  ;  but  few  readers  can  avoid  a  passing  pang 
finding  the  sacred  veil  of  secresy  torn  away  from  th 
artless  communications  of  a  lad  to  his  mother.  It  is  perhap 
better  for  the  world  that  the  precincts  of  sorrowing  home; 
should  remain  inviolate  and  that  the  best  of  Eton  boy 
should  not  be  put  into  a  lay  tract.  But  Mr.  Arnold  1 
quite  justified  in  assuming  that  every  reader  must  feel  muc 
admiration,  and  something  of  love,  for  this  noble-mindec 
natural,  and  right-thinking  boy.  What,  perhaps,  add=  " 
the  interest  of  his  short  history  is  that  he  was  not  in  an' 
way  Tery  remarkable  beyond  other  Eton  boys.  He  we 
merely  a  handsome  blossom  of  the  standard  Eton  rose.  J 
may  even  be  said  that  he  was  very  like  all  the  good  undis 
tinguished  boys  who  are  produced  at  all  public  school; 
But  those  who  know  public  schools,  and  are  interested  1 
them,  have  long  recogmzcd  that  each  public  schoo  otlers 
type  of  its  own.  Amid  general  resemblances  there  ai 
slight  difierences,  and  the  Eton  boy  is  not  so  absolatel 
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like  tlie  ■whole  flock  of  public  schoolboys  that  a  shepherd 
of  very  moderate  cunning  cannot  recognize  him  among 
them.  The  distinguishing  mai'ks  of  a  typical  Eton  boy 
are  happiness  and  naturalness.  The  boy  has  expanded  in 
the  sunshine  of  an  easy,  delightful  life,  and  a  thousand  in- 
fluences have  conspired  to  teach  him  the  last  great  secret 
of  art  in  manners  as  in  everything  else,  which  is  to  have 
DO  art  at  all. 

Mr.  Arnold's  comments  are  of  the  peculiar  kind  with 
which  he  has  so  repeatedly  charmed,  puzzled,  or  enlight- 
ened his  readers.  As  in  the  pictures  of  a  celebrated 
painter  there  is  always  sui'e  to  bo  somewhere  a  white 
horse  with  a  man  on  it  in  a  red  coat,  so  in  Mr.  Akxold'e 
disquisition  there  is  sure  to  be  somewhere  the  familiar 
group  of  Barbarians,  Philistines,  and  Puritans.  The  ex- 
cellences of  his  young  Eton  hero  are  to  him  the  excel- 
lences partly  of  a  Barbarian  and  partly  of  a  Puritan.  These 
excellences  belong  to  types  that  he  has  long  settled  must 
soon  fade  away,  and  he  is  oppressed  by  the  sad  thought  that 
this  beautiful  Eton  flower  is  the  flower  of  a  tree  to  the  root 
of  which  the  axe  has  been  laid.  That  everything  earthly  will 
certainly  change,  and,  in  a  sense,  perish,  may  be  accepted  as 
one  of  those  general  truths  which  no  one  denies  and  few  re- 
member. Bat  there  is  perhaps  more  continuity  in  history 
than  accoi'ds  altogether  with  Mr.  Arnold's  theories.  This 
late  flower  of  the  tree  of  Eton  seems  to  be  very  like  other 
flowers  that  bloomed  centuries  ago,  and  have  continued  to 
bloom  in  every  century  since.  The  characters  in  Siiakspe  are's 
English  historical  plays  are  in  substance  uncommonly  liko 
Eton  boys.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  a  hundred 
years  hence  the  Eton  boy  of  that  day  may  not  think  him- 
self the  true  successor  of  the  Eton  boy  of  this  day.  Public 
schools,  no  doubt,  help  to  form  the  national  character,  but 
the  national  character  also  forms  public  schools.  It  is 
difticult  to  see  why  there  should  be  any  break  in  this 
process  of  action  and  reaction.  Far  from  being  a  decay- 
ing type,  the  Eton  type  seems  to  have  that  vitality 
which  is  shown  by  its  being  a  permeating  influence. 
Public  schools  are  now  very  numerous  ;  some  have  been 
invented,  some  have  been  restored  to  eminence  ;  but  all 
are  getting  more  and  more  to  exhibit,  with  characteristic 
differences,  a  general  type,  which  is  more  or  less  the  Eton 
type.  England  is  being  every  day  transformed,  but  it  is 
being  transformed  by  causes  which  operate  as  much  from 
above  as  from  below.  If  in  England  there  are  to  be 
noticed  a  growing  desire  for  political  equality  and  a  grow- 
ing desire  for  an  equality  in  the  means  of  enjoyment, 
these  democratic  passions  are  in  daily  life  lai'gely  tem- 
pered and  softened  by  the  increasing  desire  to  approach  to 
that  type  of  character  in  the  young,  and  therefore  sooner 
or  later  in  the  old,  which  has  bloomed,  and  blooms  now, 
and  will  bloom  again  and  again  in  the  average  honourable, 
kindly-natured  Eton  boy. 


CONTINUOUS  BRAKES  AND  LONDON  HOUSES. 

IONDONERS,  at  all  events,  seem  likely  to  have  enough 
^  of  continuous  brakes.  In  common  with  all  railway 
travellers  they  have  long  desired  them  ;  and  now  that  their 
prayer  has  bean  granted,  they  begin  to  yearn  after  that  pre- 
sclentific  oi'der  of  things  when  a  train  had  to  think  about 
stopping  half  a  mile  before  it  reached  a  station.  They 
have  found  out  that  for  a  train  to  pull  up  within  its  own 
length  is  a  blessing  that  has  two  sides  to  it,  and  that  on 
one  of  these  sides  the  blessing  threatens  to  prove  a  curse. 
Where  railways  are  concerned,  Londoners  are  not  as  other 
men  are.  Elsewhere  railways  mostly  run  above  ground  or 
under  tunnels  carried  far  beneath  the  surface.  In  London 
they  are  literally  beneath  our  feet,  and  only  separated 
from  us  by  the  distance  of  a  flight  of  staii-s.  Under 
these  conditions  the  action  of  the  continuous  brake 
assumes  a  new  and  unforeseen  character.  It  does 
the  work  it  was  intended  to  do;  but  it  does  something 
else  into  the  bargain.  In  proportion  as  the  trains  stop 
more  quickly,  the  houses  move  more  quickl3\  The  vibration 
of  a  commonplace  brake  they  understand,  and  have  grown 
accustomed  to.  It  makes  a  window  rattle  or  a  chandelier 
swing,  and  then  all  is  over.  It  is  true  that  these  little  inci- 
dents recur  at  intervals  of  about  a  minute  and  a  half;  but  a 
Londoner  soon  comes  not  to  care  for  this,  or  rather  ceases 
to  be  conscious  of  it.  There  are  some  incidents,  however, 
of  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  conscious.  If  the  vibra- 
tion of  a  continuous  brake  did  but  makp  a  house  rock, 
custom  would  soon  make  tlie  sensation  familiar.  But 


when  it  p'-omiscs  not  to  make  a  house  rock  only 
but  to  bring  it  down  about  the  cars  of  the  occu- 
pant, it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  as  time  goes 
on  he  will  cease  to  murmur  at  the  lot  whicli  has 
placed  him  jnst  above  the  Underground  Railway.  When 
use  and  wont  do  but  bring  the  day  nearer  when  he 
will  have  to  fly  for  his  life  or  consent  to  bo  buried  beneath 
the  ruins,  it  is  not  to  bo  expected  that  they  will  make  the 
prospect  any  sweeter.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  tell  him  of  the 
wonderful  things  which  the  continuous  brake  enables  an 
engine-driver  to  do.  He  listens  with  loathing  to  stories  of 
trains  that  one  moment  are  travelling  at  full  speed  and  the 
next  are  standing  motionless  beside  the  platform.  The 
very  word  motionless  does  but  renew  his  grief.  It  is  what 
his  house  once  was  and  now  is  not. 

In  a  letter  in  the  Times  of  Monday  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  tells  us  what  the  continuous  brake  is  doing 
on  bis  vast  London  estate.  "  Residents  in  parts  of 
"  Pimlico,"  ho  says,  "complain  that  since  the  continuous 
"  brakes  have  been  used  their  houses  are  scarcely  habit- 
"  able,  and,  indeed,  are  likely  to  fall  from  excessive  vibta- 
"  tion."  If  this  statement  were  made  by  the  residents 
themselves  it  might  not  be  worth  very  much.  When 
compensation  is  in  the  air  the  senses  often  become  preter- 
naturaliy  acute.  But  the  Duke  of  Westminhteu  is  not 
likely  to  have  taken  up  the  cause  of  these  residents  unless 
ho  had  satisfled  himself  that  their  complaints  are  reasonable. 
It  would  bo  a  very  Quixotic  ground-landlord  who  rushed 
into  controversy  with  a  Railway  Company  without  inquiring 
whether  the  householders  whose  spokesman  he  makes  him- 
self haveany  genuine  reason  for  feeling  aggrieved.  TheDuke 
of  Westjiinster  says  plainly  why  it  is  that  he  has  moved  in 
the  matter.  His  estate  surveyor  "  reports  that  the  evil  is 
"  a  most  serious  one,"  and  is  of  opinion  that  "  some  grave 
"  disaster  is  likely  to  occur,  involving  loss  of  life,  unless 
"steps  be  taken  to  remedy  it."  Surveyors  are  not  the 
men  to  turn  too  ready  an  ear  to  complaints  of  this  kind. 
To  admit  that  a  house  is  likely  to  fall  is  prima  facie  to 
admit  that  it  is  not  strongly  built,  and  unless  a  surveyor  is 
honestly  convinced  that  the  alleged  danger  really  exists 
he  will  be  inclined  to  put  the  complaint  aside.  To  make  it 
the  subject  of  a  report  to  his  employer,  and  to  word  that 
report  so  strongly  that  his  employer  is  moved  to  take 
prompt  action  in  regard  to  it,  are  clear  proofs  that  the 
surveyor  himself  sees  serious  cause  for  alarm.  I.i  the 
present  state  of  the  law  the  householders  have  no 
remedy.  Vibration — so  at  least  the  Secretary  of  the 
District  Railway  Company  assures  the  Duke  of 
Westminster's  solicitor — has  been  decided  not  to  be 
a  ground  for  compensation.  Taking  this  as  a  correct 
statement  of  the  law,  it  merely  shows  that  a  new  state 
of  facts  has  arisen  since  the  time  that  the  law  was  de- 
clared. Bet;aQse  Railway  Companies  were  not  liable  to  make 
compensation  in  respect  of  vibration  when  vibration  meant 
only  a  passing  annoyance,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  liable  when  vibration  involves  the  eventual  destruc- 
tion of  the  buildings  which  it  shakes.  The  courts  of  law 
may  consent  to  review  their  former  decision  in  the  light  of 
this  new  and  momentous  fact ;  but,  if  they  do  not  see 
their  way  to  doing  this,  a  case  has  certu^  ily  been  made  out 
for  Parliamentary  inquiry,  and  probably  for  Parliamentary 
interference. 

The  only  argument  that  can  be  urged  against  the  house- 
holders is  founded  on  the  very  sound  doctrine  that  life 
in  London  can  only  be  carried  on  by  a  liberal  application 
of  the  give-and-take  principle.  Houses  may  be  shaken  by 
passing  trains,  and  so  far  the  occupant  is  inconvenienced. 
But  then  he  himself  may  constantly  travel  by  these  trains, 
and  in  this  way  he  is  recompensed  in  the  latter  character 
for  any  annoyance  he  may  sustain  in  the  former.  To  this 
it  may  be  answered,  first,  that  the  question  is  essentially 
one  of  degree.  In  consideration  of  the  speed  with  which 
he  is  carried  to  his  business,  the  London  householder 
may  very  well  put  up  with  the  smaller  annoyances  to 
which  the  Underground  Railway  exposes  him.  But  when 
it  comes  to  the  actual  or  probable  destruction  of  his 
house,  the  balance  is  not  fairly  struck.  No  rapidity 
of  progress  towards  the  City  in  the  morning  can 
make  up  for  the  prospect  of  finding,  on  returning 
in  the  evening,  that  you  have  no  longer  a  roof  to  cover 
you.  Is  it  conceivable  that  if  the  District  Railway  Bill 
were  now  before  Parliament  the  complaint  now  urged 
against  continuous  brakes  would  be  disregarded,  or  that  a 
Report  from  a  Select  Committee  should  contain  some 
such  passage  as  this?     "Your  Cjmmittee  have  taken 
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"  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the  continuous  brake  on  the 
*'  stability  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  they  are  satisfied 
"  that  their  fall  is  only  a  question  of  time.  But  they  are 
"  of  opinion  that  the  advantages  which  the  metropolis  will 
"  derive  from  the  construction  of  the  railway  are  so  great 
"  that  no  compensation  is  due  to  the  owners  or  occupiers 
"  of  the  houses  in  question."  If  this  is  plainly  an 
impossible  view  to  have  taken  of  the  question  had  con- 
tinuous brakes  been  in  use  when  the  District  Railway 
Bill  was  under  debate,  it  is  an  equally  impossible  view 
to  take  in  face  of  the  introduction  of  continuous 
brakes  since  the  Bill  was  passed.  What  Parliament 
meant  to  authorize  was  a  railway  with  such  an  amount 
of  vibration  as  was  caused  by  the  brakes  then  in  use, 
and  there  is  every  reason  why  it  should  reconsider  the 
question  when  the  brakes  then  in  use  have  given  place 
to  others  of  a  different  and  far  more  powerful  kind.  There 
is  another  respect  in  which  the  give-and-take  argument 
fails  to  touch  the  present  question.  If  the  complaints 
brought  against  the  continuous  brake  can  be  made  good, 
householders  who  live  near  the  Underground  Railway  are 
subject  to  special  disadvantages.  Bat  the  mere  existence 
of  the  Underground  Railway  gives  them  no  special  com- 
pensations. They  profit  by  it  just  as  every  other 
Londoner  profits  by  it.  If,  therefore,  they  get  nothing  in 
return  for  the  annoyances  to  which  they,  and  they  alone, 
are  exposed,  the  Underground  Railway  will,  to  that  ex- 
tent, have  been  made  at  their  cost.  That  is  not  an 
arrangement  to  which  Parliament  ought  to  give  its  con- 
sent, even  when  that  consent  takes  the  unconspicuous 
form  of  acquiescence  after  the  fact. 


LOANS  TO  WORKING-MEN. 

LORD  DERBY  was  framed  by  nature  to  bo  an  ad- 
viser to  the  working  classes.  What  he  says  to  them 
is  marked,  not  only  by  excellent  common  sense,  but  by  a 
kind  of  intellectual  sympathy  which  is  much  rarer  and 
much  more  valuable  tban  mere  emotional  sympathy.  The 
difficulty  with  very  rich  men  in  dealing  with  the  poor  is 
to  know  where  the  shoe  pinches.  They  are  quite  aware 
that  it  must  pinch  somewhere,  perhaps  in  a  good  many 
places  at  once  ;  and  they  are  quite  ready  to  feel  for  the 
suffering  thereby  caused.  But  this,  after  all,  is  only  an 
abstract  compassion,  which  does  not  in  any  way  qualify 
them  to  give  either  help  or  counsel.  Lord  Derby  seems 
to  know  by  a  curious  instinct  what  poverty  really 
means — what  is  the  precise  way  in  which  it  affects 
a  man,  and  how  he  can  best  hold  his  own  against 
it.  When  this  rare  characteristic  is  found  in  a  man 
of  great  possessions,  it  is  more  useful  tlian  in  men  of 
smaller  means,  because  it  is  combined  with  the  large 
experience  which  the  careful  administration  of  great 
wealth  naturally  brings  with  it.  The  Honorary  Secretary 
of  a  new  Loan  Society  lately  wrote  to  Lord  Derby  to  ask 
his  opinion  of  the  plan  on  which  it  was  proposed  that  the 
business  should  be  carried  on.  Many  men  would  have  at 
once  thrown  such  an  apjDlication  into  the  waste-paper 
basket.  Loan  Societies  have  a  bad  name,  and  it  is  a  very 
general  opinion  that  borrowing  is  not  a  practice  which  it 
is  well  to  encourage  among  the  poor.  Lord  Derby 
does  not  judge  matters  of  this  sort  by  any  hard-and- 
fast  rule.  Loan  Societies  have  earned  for  themselves 
a  veiy  doubtful  reputation ;  but  that  may  only  prove 
that  they  have  been  organized  for  questionable  ends  or 
woi'ked  by  questionable  methods.  A  new  Loan  Society 
may  rise  superior  to  both  these  faults.  It  may  be  founded 
strictly  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  it  may  be  carried 
on  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  principles  which 
underlie  all  sound  business.  The  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, therefore,  is  whether  borrowing  is  ever  legitimate 
among  the  poor.  The  arguments  mostly  urged  on  the 
other  side  are  that,  if  the  poor  have  been  properly  thrifty, 
they  will  not  want  to  borrow  ;  and,  if  they  do  want  to 
borrow,  there  can  be  very  little  hope  that  they  will  ever 
pay  the  money  back.  The  first  of  these  objections  Lord 
Dkeby  quietly  puts  aside.  Thrift  can  never  make  bori'ow- 
ing  unnecessary,  partly  because  some  sudden  need  may 
arise  before  there  has  been  time  for  a  working-man  to 
save  money,  and  partly  because  those  who  have  not  begun 
to  save  money  early  will  sometimes  want  a  place  of  • 
repentance  when  the  importance  of  saving  has  been  ! 
brought  home  to  thorn  in  later  life.  In  either  of 
theee    ways   cases    will   constantly    arise  iu   which    a  \ 


working-man  will  be  in  urgent  want  of  five,  or  ten,  or 
twenty  pounds,  and,  supposing  that  life  and  health  last,  will 
be  very  well  able  to  repay  it  in  a  year  or  two's  time.  Ordi- 
narily speaking,  however,  he  has  no  means  of  borrowing 
such  a  sum.  The  existing  Loan  Societies  may  work  very 
well  for  their  managers,  but  they  seldom  work  well  for  the 
applicant.  He  may  find  his  employer  willing  to  lend  him 
the  money,  but  the  relation  of  borrower  and  lender  is 
rarely  a  pleasant  one,  and  there  is  a  demoralizing  conscious- 
ness on  both  sides  that,  if  the  debt  is  not  paid,  it  will  pro- 
bably  have  to  be  forgiven.  A  rich  man  does  not  like 
taking  interest  from  a  poor  man,  and  yet,  if  he  does 
not  take  interest  from  him,  the  transaction  is  not  a  loan, 
but  a  gift.  Lord  Derby  brings  out  this  distinction  with 
cruel,  but  necessary,  plainness.  "  1  have  never  been 
"  able,"  he  says,  "  to  understand  the  distinction  drawn 
"  by  those  philanthropists  who  argue  that  to  give  money 
"  is  pauperizing,  but  to  lend  it  without  interest  produces 
"  no  corresponding  effect.  The  two  things  are  identical. 
"  If  I  lend  a  man  lool.  for  a  year  free  of  interest,  I  am, 
"  in  effect,  making  a  present  of  the  4I.  or  5^.  which  the 
"  capital  lent  would  otherwise  have  brought  me ;  the 
"  form  of  a  gift  is  no  doubt  avoided,  but  a  gift  it  is  in 
"  fact." 

A  Loan    Society  is  able  to  keep    clear  of  this  diflS- 
culty.    If  it  can  once  be  started  on  a  sound  basis,  there  ia 
no  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  lenders  about  taking  in- 
terest, or  about  resorting  to  the  most  effectual  means  at 
their   command   for    enforcing   the  repayment  of  the 
principal.    A  Society  is  an  impersonal  lender,  and  from  an 
impersonal  lender  a  borrower  does  not  look  for  favour. 
He  is  quite  content  if  he  meets  with  the  honest  dealing 
which  becomes  an  ordinary  business  arrangement.  With 
such  a  Society  to  apply  to,  the  young  workman,  overtaken 
by  sudden  misfortune  before  he  has  had  time  to  put  money 
by,  or  the  middle-aged  workman  rudely  awakened  by  the 
same  cause  to  the  value  of  the  thrift  which  he  has  hitherto 
neglected,  would  be  able  to  mortgage  their  future  earnings 
on  fair  terms.    The  sacrifice  would  be  considerable  ;  but  it 
would  at  all  events  be  possible  to  make  it,  which  it  seldom 
is  now,  and  when  made,  it  would  not  be  as  ruinous  in  its 
consequences  as  it  is  now.    The  really  essential  condition 
to  the  success  of  such  a  Society  is  that  it  shall  rest  upon  a 
sound  business  footing,  and  to  ensure  this  the  terms  upon 
which  loans  are  granted  must  not  be  made  very  easy.  We 
said  just  now  that  a  working-man,   in  urgent  want  of 
what  to  him  is  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  will  be  very 
well  able  to  repay  it,  supposing  that  life  and  health  last. 
There  must  be  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  in  which  the 
borrower's  life  and  health  will  not  last,  and  the  interest 
charged  for  loans  must  be  fixed  at  a  rate  which  wdl  cover 
bad  debts.    There  must  always  be  a  large  element  of  risk 
about  lending  to  a  working-man.    The  only  security  he 
has  to  offer  will  commonly  be  his  future  labour  ;  and,  if  he 
is  an  honest  man  and  a  good  workman,  that  is  a  fairly 
satisfactory  security  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  work.  But 
the  possibility  of  his  not  being  able  to  work  must  always 
be  allowed  for,  and  this  necessarily  brings  in  risk.  The 
lender  under  such  circumstances  must  calculate  his  receipts 
so  as  to  cover-,  not  merely  his  loss  while  he  is  lying  out 
of  his  money,  but  his  loss  if  the  money  never  comes 
back  to  him.    It  is  useless  to  say  that  a  Loan  Society 
ought  not  to  lend  money  except  where  repayment  is 
certain.    That  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  it  ought  not 
to  lend  money  except  upon  thoroughly  good  security,  and 
thoroughly  good  security  is  precisely  what  a  working-man 
cannot  give.    "  If  such  a  Society,"  says  Lord  Derby,  "  is 
"  to  answer  its  purpose,  loans  must  often  be  hazarded  oa 
"  security  which  is  not  the  best ;  upon  such  loans  losses 
"  must  be  expected,  and  they  can  only  be  met  by  allowing 
"  a  large  maigin  of  profit  if  the  association  is  to  be  self- 
"  supporting,  consequently  the  rate  of  interest  must  be 
"  comparatively  high."    It  should  be  high  enough,  that 
is,  to  cover  the  chances  of  a  borrower's  being  unable  to 
pay  the  loan  back.    Whether  there  are  sufficient  data  on 
which  to  calculate  these  chances  is  another  question.  To 
answer   their   purpose   such   data   should   show  what 
percentage  of  working-men  at  such  and  such  ages  will 
be  incapacitated  by  death  or  by  permanent  inability  to 
work  from  earning  the  wages  on  their  receipt  of  which 
their  ability  to  repay  a  loan  depends.    There  will  remain, 
of  course,  two  other  considerations  of  equal  importance, 
but  not,  perhaps,  of  equal  difiiculty.    The  Society  must 
exact  very  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  applicant  for  a  loan ;  and  it  must 
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arm  itself  with  every  available  means  of  enforcing  pay- 
ment in  those  cases  in  which  the  evidence  as  to  character 
has  been  incorrect,  and  the  borrower  seeks  to  evade  repay- 
ment, even  though  he  has  or  might  easily  obtain  the  means 
of  making  it.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  Lord  Derby  says, 
that  the  difficalties  which  such  a  Society  has  to  contend 
with  will  be  considerable  ;  bnfc  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
he  is  also  right  in  saying  that  they  are  difficulties  "  which 
"  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  remove."  If  they  can 
be  removed,  and  if  self-supporting  Loan  Societies  can  be 
organized  on  an  adequate  scale,  and  on  proper  business 
principles,  they  will  confer  a  substantial  benefit  on  a  class 
which  is  exceptionally  liable  to  the  demands  of  unexpected 
disaster. 


"UNCOMMON  NONSENSE  ABOUT  MANY  THINGS." 

THERE  is  something  very  captivating  about  a  really  sporting 
proposition.  Such  a  proposition  is  to  be  found  in  a  little  book 
the  title  of  which,  Common  tSeme  about  Women,  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  borrow,  with  souie  unimportant  modifications,  for 
this  article.  The  author  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson  ;  and,  though 
his  book  appears  with  the  imprint  o€  London  publishers  (Messrs. 
Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.),  it  is  pretty  obviously  American. 
Mr.  Higginson  does  us  the  honour  not  to  agree  with  us  on  the 
subject  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  this  is  his  rebutting  argu- 
ment on  the  phj'sical  part  of  the  matter  : — "  Set  either  the  House 
of  Lords  or  the  Saturday  Review  contributors  upon  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  against  an  equal  number  of  navvies  or  costermongers,  and 
the  patricians  would  have  about  as  much  chance  as  a  crew  of 
Vassar  girls  in  a, boat-race  with  Yale  or  Harvard.''  Mr.  Higgiivson 
evidently  does  not  think  much  of  us  physically  ;  yet  there  is 
something  polite  in  his  manner  of  proposing  this  little  "  crib." 
And  the  intended  inference  is  flattering ;  for  he  clearly  means 
that,  though  the  navvies  would  thrash  us,  we  are  their  political 
and  intellectual  equals.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  match  is  one 
where  a  great  many  conditions  would  have  to  be  settled.  Are  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  stafi'  of  this  periodical,  without  any  pre- 
vious training,  to  go  into  action  with  selected  navvies  chosen  by 
Mr.  Higginson  ?  or  are  we  to  have  fair  warning  and  a  strictly  for- 
tuitous selection  of  our  much  more  numerous  adversaries  ?  If  the 
former  is  the  case,  without  venturing  to  answer  for  the  other 
patricians,  we  think  that  Mr.  Higginson  is  rather  guilty  of  "  the 
fault  of  the  Dutch."  Still  the  suggestion  is,  as  we  have  said,  a 
sporting  one ;  and  when  the  House  of  Lords,  from  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Shaftesbury  downwards,  has  taken  its  turn,  or  declined  the 
match,  it  will  be  time  for  us  to  consider  the  place,  time,  and  rules 
of  the  fray.  We  shall  warn  Mr.  Higginson  that,  in  his  pardonable 
ignorance  of  English  affairs,  he  has  made  a  grave  error  in  allow- 
ing the  alternative  of  costermongers.  There  have  been  pugilistic 
"  costers  "  certainly,  and  the  profession  is  sometimes  brawny,  but  its 
physique  generally  is  not  at  the  present  time  formidable.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  detail,  and  the  principal  point  is  to  bring  to  the 
reader's  notice  this  chivalrous  transatlantic  proposal  for  settling 
the  question  between  man  and  woman  by  a  set  to  between  either 
the  House  of  Lords  or  the  stafi'  of  the  Saturday  Eeviexo,  or  both, 
and  an  equal  number  of  navvies  and  costermongers,  with,  we  pre- 
sume, proper  allowances  for  weight,  age,  previous  pugilistic 
lecord,  &c.  Such  a  challenge  ought  not  to  go  unanswered.  But 
the  House  of  Lords  is  a  scattered  body,  and  the  contributors  to 
the  Saturday  Review  are  not  to  be  mustered  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Mr.  Higginson  must  really  give  us  patricians  time. 

As,  however,  Mr.  Higginson  does  not  propose  himself  as  an 
antagonist,  the  obligation  of  instantly  lifting  his  glove  is,  according 
to  the  strictest  laws  of  the  duello,  not  immediate.  But  as  he  is 
ready,  if  not  with  his  fists,  with  his  arguments,  we  are  bound  to  be 
ready  for  him  there.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no  great 
chivalry  in  this  readiness.  If  Mr.  Higginson's  navvies  and 
costermongers  are  not  more  expert  at  ferio  in  the  linguistic  sense 
than  he  is  with/e;-«o  in  the  logical,  we  shall  in  the  great  Arma- 
geddon to  come  put  our  money  ou  our  own  side,  and  even  spare  a 
little  to  back  the  other  patricians.  He  undertakes  to  prove,  in 
spite  of  the  late  Mr.  Darwin,  that  "  woman  has  already  overtaken 
man  in  some  of  the  highest  intellectual  departments — as,  for  in- 
stance, prose  fiction  and  dramatic  representation."  What  is  to  be 
done  with  a  man  who  calls  prose  fiction  and  dramatic  representa- 
tion some  of  the  highest  intellectual  departments  ?  And,  further, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  a  man  who  forgets  that  in  some 
couple  of  thousand  years  since  Corinna  and  Sappho  women 
have  had  a  fair  chance  with  men  in  what  is  actually 
a  highest  intellectual  department,  and  have  succeeded  in 
scoring  about  one  in  fifty  second  places  and  no  first  place  at 
all.  But  Mr.  Higginson,  to  do  him  justice,  seems  to  have  as 
little  idea  of  comparing  his  own  statements  in  any  logical  fashion 
as  if  he  were  Prime  Minister  of  England.  He  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  scornfully  denounced  the  suggestion  of  an  intellectual  dif- 
ference between  the  sexes,  relying,  Heaven  help  him  !  for  his 
physiology  on  Buckle  against  Mr.  Darwin  and  Professor  Huxley. 
Tiurn  a  few  dozen  pages,  and  one  comes  to  the  statement  that 
"  though  for  twenty  years,  at  least,  the  path  of  literature  has 
been  as  open  to  women  as  to  men  in  America,  how  little, 
how  very  little,  good  literary  work  has  been  done  by  Ameri- 
can women."    This  is,  to  say  the  least,  odd  on  Mr.  Higgin- 


son's theory.  So,  again,  he  informs  us  that  we  are  not  to 
think  of  woman  only  as  a  wife  and  mother,  which  is  quite 
right.  Later  ho  argues  elaborately  against  women  earning  their 
living  separately  from  their  husbands  when  they  are  wives  and 
mothers,  which  is  quite  right  also.  But  it  appears  that  the 
peculiarities  of  wifehood  and  motherhood  are  only  to  be  construed 
in  favour  of  the  lucky  subject,  not  against  her.  She  is  not  to  be 
dependent  (Mr.  Higginson  is  indignant  at  her  having  to  ask  her 
husband  even  for  an  allowance,  because  that  implies  dependence)  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  not  to  be  bothered  with  earning  her 
own  living.  "  It  is  certainly  the  normal  condition  of  woman  to  be  a 
wife  and  mother,"  says  Mr.  Higginson  gravely.  Yet  the  whole  of 
his  book  is  based — as  far  as  it  is  based  on  anything  except  senti- 
ment— on  the  supposition  that  it  is  not  the  normal  condition  of 
woman  to  be  a  wife  and  mother.  He  talks  about  "  the  divine 
destiny  of  motherhood  " ;  he  admits  that  to  educate  a  girl  like  a 
boy  may  most  probably  make  the  girl  an  invalid  for  life ;  and  then 
he  proceeds  to  argue  in  favour  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes. 
Logically  speaking,  there  is  not  much  fight  in  Mr.  Higginson;  the 
notion  of  relying  ou  navvies  and  costermongers  to  fight  his  battles 
seems  to  have  somehow  weakened  even  his  mental  muscles. 

However,  it  is  only  by  way  of  suitably  acknowledging  the  re- 
markably picturesque  otter  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  that  we  have  treated  Mr.  Higginson  seriously.  He  is 
really  a  very  amusing  person,  not  merely  on  the  great  woman 
question,  but  on  many  others.  Not  often  have  we  come  across  an 
American  who  believes  more  devoutly  in  America.  Every  one, 
for  instance,  who  considers  the  matter  impartially  sees  one  of 
the  greatest  weaknesses  of  democracy,  and  of  American  democracy 
especially,  in  the  repugnance  of  Americans  to  work,  and  especially 
to  housework,  carried  on  under  others.  The  real  fact,  it  seems,  is 
that  American  men  and  women  are  so  extremely  superior  that 
they  are  too  good  for  menial  occupations.  "  They  feel  that  the 
post  for  the  American  is  rather  in  command  than  in  the  ranks  " 
(which,  it  may  be  observed,  probably  explains  why  in  the  Civil 
War  they  let  the  Germans  and  the  Irish  figure  in  the  ranks  for 
them).  "Besides,  I  do  not  blame  the  American  woman  for  re- 
fusing to  accept  a  position  in  which  society  talks  about  '  master  ' 
and  '  servant,'  just  as  I  do  not  blame,  but  applaud,  the  American 
man  for  refusing  to  wear  livery."  There  is  something  in  the 
intense  snobbishness  of  this  (for  snobbishness  it  is,  though  of  a 
difi'erent  variety  from  any  which  Thackeray  classified)  which  is 
very  pleasant  and  recreative  to  consider.  It  is  too  hastily  con- 
sidered that  snobbishness  is  the  parasite  only  of  an  aristocratic 
society.  It  would  be  more  historically  and  philosophically  correct 
to  say  that  it  is  essentially  democratic,  but  requires  a  certain 
vicinage  and  contrast  of  aristocracy  to  bring  it  out.  The  great 
ditt'ereuceof  wealth,  of  race,  an.dthe  like  which  now  exists  in  America 
provides  this  contrast  ;  and  just  as  there  is  now  no  such 
complete  example  of  snobbishness  in  the  old  sense  as  the  con- 
duct of  certain  Americans  in  Europe,  so  there  would  appear 
to  be  a  new  and  perfect  development  arising  in  America  itself. 
Did  it  never  occur  to  Mr.  Higginson  that  nothing  can  degrade  a 
man  which  is  not  in  itself  dishonest  or  dishonourable,  and  that  to 
apply  a  shoe-brush  to  a  shoe  is  certainly  no  more  degrading  than 
to  hand  it  over  the  counter  in  exchange  for  a  shilling  ?  He  has  a 
sentiment  not  unlike  this  in  his  own  book  ;  but  with  characteristic 
inconsistency  he  applauds  his  self-respecting  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  in  the  very  same  paragraph  for  declining  masters  and 
refusing  livery. 

Another  delightful  passage  in  Mr.  Higginson  occurs  in  a  chapter 
on  "  Foreign  Education.''  A  good  Protectionist  (which  Mr. 
Higginson,  as  being  a  good  American,  ought  to  be)  naturally  ob- 
jects to  this.  But  Mr.  Higginson's  grounds  of  objection  are  not 
openly  protectionist.  "  She  "  (the  young  woman  of  Mr. 
Pligginson's  dreams)  is,  it  seems,  "  almost  sure  to  have  missed 
in  Europe  "  mathematics,  logic,  rhetoric,  metaphysics,  political 
economy,  phj'siology,  natural  science,  and  any  language,  literature, 
and  science  except  those  of  modern  Europe.  Without  logic, 
rhetoric,  metaphysics,  &c.,  what  is  the  good  of  a  young  woman  ? 
We  shall  not  embark  on  the  wide  and  perilous  ocean  of  an  answer 
to  that  question,  but  merely  point  out  that  unless  Mr.  Higginson 
is  thinking  of  Erench  schools  only,  in  which  case  he  should  say  so, 
Europe  the  efiete  is  quite  up  to  the  mark  in  these  respects.  Either 
in  England  or  in  Germany  American  young  ladies  can  be  warranted 
likely  (while  learning  to  some  extent  to  disuse  their  charming 
natural  intonation)  to  acquire  quite  as  good  a  smattering  of  all  these 
things  as  at  Vassar  or  Ann  Arbor — we  trust  we  have  not  been 
deluded  by  the  feminine  name  of  the  Michigan  University  in  classing 
it  among  women's  colleges.  But  Mr.  Higginson's  patriotism  goes 
further  than  this.  He  "  travelled  on  the  Boston  and  Providence 
railroad  with  a  party  of  mechanics,  mostly  English  and  Scotch." 
"  These  foreigners,"  he  said,  ''  who  had  found  their  own  manhood 
by  coming  to  a  land  which  not  only  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  but  the 
Pilgrim  Mothers,"  &c.  &c.  Oh,  soul  of  Podsnap !  Why  do  we 
laugh  at  ourselves  for  being  the  most  arrogant  people  in  the 
universe,  or  at  M.  Victor  Hugo  for  his  opinion  of  the  intellectual 
relations  of  Paris  to  the  world,  when  a  sane  and  well-mean- 
ing Yankee  puts  down  in  great  gravity,  and  without  the 
slightest  intention  of  doing  the  Fourth  of  July  business,  the  state- 
ment that  a  party  of  English  and  Scotch  mechanics  did  not  find 
their  manhood  till  they  went  to  America,  aud  found  it  ipso  facto 
by  that  process  ? 

The  agreeable  effect  of  this  makes  us  part  from  Mr.  Higginson  in 
charity,  even  though  he  does  apparently  pant  for  the  time  when 
the  costermongers,  after  settling  the  House  of  Lords,  shall  demolish 
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us.  His  intentions  are  excellent ;  and,  if  the  gods  have  not  made 
him  logical,  he  cannot  help  it.  lie  may  be  assured  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  good  many  people  who  oppo.se  the  claims  of  his 
friends  the  ■women,  the  eftect  of  granting  those  claims  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  uncomfortable  for  women  themselves  than  for 
men  ;  so  that  it  is  at  least  not  selfishness  which  is  behind  the 
opposition.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  he  is  quite  welcome  to 
enfranchise  women,  and  to  make  marriage  dissoluble  by  either 
party  at  twelve  hours'  notice,  and  to  do  anything  else  he  likes — 
in  America.  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  America  has 
acted  as  Helot  to  Europe,  nor  would  it  be  by  any  means  the  least 
instructive  of  such  exhibitions. 


A  3KETCH  OF  CARDINAL  NEWMAN". 

OX  whose  bands  the  task  may  at  some  future  period  devolve  of 
writing  a  life  of  Cardinal  Newman  it  would  be  premature  at 
preseut  to  surmise.  But  a  man  who  has  occupied  for  nearly  half 
a  century  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  intellectual  and  religious 
history  of  his  age  could  not  well  fail  to  become  during  life  the 
subject  of  comment  and  criticism  from  various  points  of  view, 
if  not  actually  of  biography,  even  apart  i'rom  his  holding,  to 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  in  an  interesting  sketch 
which  he  has  contributed  to  the  current  number  of  Century, 
"a  pusitiou  of  higher  dignity  than  any  other,  not  heredi- 
tary, in  England."  In  one  passage  indeed  of  the  Apoluf/ia 
the  author  speaks  of  having  alrt-ady  had  "what  may  be  called 
the  verdict  of  posterity"  pronounced  upon  him.  Much,  no 
doubt,  iis  Mr.  Kegan  I'aul  says,  of  the  improved  understanding 
about  him  was  due  to  the  publication,  elicited  by  Mr.  Kingsley's 
attack,  of  that  fragment  of  autobiography  ;  and  hence  it  came  to 
pass  that,  when  the  present  Pope  invested  Dr.  Newman  with  the 
"  historic  grandeur  "  of  the  Cardinalate,  "  even  those  who  most 
repudiate  the  Papal  claim  rejoiced,  though  somewhat  illogically, 
and  felt  that  Englishmen  wt-re  honoured  when  spiritual  honour 
flowed  on  Dr.  Newman  from  an  authority  which  they  do  not  re- 
cognize." Certainly  if  it  was  thought  desirable  by  the  editor  of 
the  Ccntunj  that  "  a  critical  analysis  of  such  a  life  and  character 
should  be  presented  by  an  outsider,''  he  could  hardly  have  made 
choice  of  a  titter  critic  than  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Paul  was  never,  like  Mr.  Anthony  Froude — 
who  not  long  ago  gave  us  in  another  magazine  his  re- 
collections of  O.'cford  during  the  Tractarian  revival — a  personal 
disciple  of  Dr.  Newman's,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  ever  really 
shared  his  views;  but  he  entered  0.x:ford  as  an  undergraduate 
before  the  stir  created  by  Mr.  Newman's  secession  had  subsided, 
and  when,  as  he  says,  the  High  Church  movement  of  the  day  had 
reached  its  iurthest  water-mark,  and  "  the  ehb  preceding  the 
new  movement  which  we  call  ritualism  "  had  not  yet  begun. 
And  although  by  some  strange  accident,  which  in  view  of  what 
followed  many  have  been  inclined  to  consider  providential,  Dr. 
Pusey's  was  the  name  popularly  identitied  with  the  movement  of 
1833,  yet,  "in  spite  of  his  long  retirement  at  Littlemore, 
Newman's  was  the  one  potent  memory  in  the  University,  alike  a 
charm  to  conjure  with  and  a  dangerous  force  to  execrate."  And 
Mr.  Paul  himself  was  from  the  first  in  familiar  intercourse  with 
those  who  at  Oxford  had  been  Newman's  friends  and  fellow- 
workers,  and  felt  a  keen  interest,  intellectual  rather  than 
doctrinal — for  he  was  even  then  '"a  liheral  of  the  liberals" — in 
the  cause  they  had  at  heart,  and  the  great  leader  whose  defection 
had  so  gravely  imperilled  it.  lie  is  therefore  qualilied,  as  some  of 
Dr.  Newman's  former  discii)les — whether  ttiey  have  followed  him 
across  the  Rubicon,  or  gone  off  in  an  opposite  direction,  are  not — • 
by  moral  sympathy  as  well  as  from  personal  antecedents  to  pro- 
duce a  sketch  at  once  independent  and  appreciative.  We  pass 
over  the  brief  notice,  mainly  derived  Irom  tlie  Apologin,  of  Dr. 
Newman's  early  years,  and  the  first  impression  made  on  him  by 
the  genius  loci  at  Oxford,  where  he  found  ready  to  hand  "  the  dry 
bones  of  Catholic  doctrines  and  observances,"  though  they  had 
become  very  dry.  He  was  already  beginning  to  be  felt  as  a 
power  in  the  University,  though  it  wanted  still  live  years  to  the 
formal  opening  of  the  new  movement,  when  he  was  appointed  in 
1828  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  where  he  could  speak  to  audiences  both 
academic  and  parochial — for  it  soon  became  a  growing  habit  with 
gownsmen  to  attend  the  Sunday  afternoon  service — and  could 
speak  as  often  and  as  freely  as  he  pleased.  "  It  was  at  this  time," 
he  says  himself,  "  that  I  began  to  have  influence,  which  steadily 
increased  for  a  course  of  years."  This  influence  was  due  not  only 
to  his  sermons  but  also  to  the  "  boundless  sympathy  "  he  showed 
to  those  who,  recognizing  from  his  public  teachmg  his  remarkable 
discernment  of  character  and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
sought  his  help  and  counsel  privately.  Mr.  Paul  cites  the  adverse 
testimony,  from  very  opposite  quarters,  of  Mr.  Eroude  and  Mr. 
Kingsley  to  the  marvellous  ettect  produced  by  those  Oxford 
Sermons,  which  at  first  sight  or  first  hearing  may  appear  cold  and 
dry,  for  there  is  usually  a  studied  absence  01  rhetoric  about  them, 
while  yet  now  and  .again  "  the  words  rise,  as  if  unconsciously,  to  a 
lofty  strain  almost  unequalled  in  the  language,  though  even  then 
the  style  is  severe  and  simple";  and  he  adduces  in  illustration  the 
oft-quoted  passage  on  music  in  the  great  sermon  on  "  Doctrinal 
Development,"  the  last  which  the  preacher  delivered  from  the 
University  pulpit. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  in  1833 
till  the  abrupt  close  of  the  series  in  1841  with  the  famous  Tract 


XO.  events  followed  each  other  in  pretty  rapid  succession.  Iq 
1836  came  the  Hampden  atiair,  when  for  the  moment  the 
Tractarians  triumphed ;  five  years  later  the  defeated  party  seized 
their  opportunity  of  making  reprisals.  Of  "  the  four  Tutors  "  who 
signed  the  protest  against  Tract  XC,  Mr.  Paul  observes  signifi- 
cantly that  not  one,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Wilson, 
afterwards  Bampton  lecturer,  and  one  of  the  writers  in  Essays  and 
Reviews,  "  had  a  claim  at  any  time  to  be  called  a  theologian." 
Dr.  Tait  indeed  has  been  active,  successful,  and  very  able  as 
tutor,  head-master,  and  primate,  but  his  great  distinction  will 
never  be  that  of  theologian.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Newman,  worried  to 
death  by  his  episcopal  and  "  hebdomadal "  assailants,  had  re- 
signed St.  Mary's  and  retired  to  Littlemore,  where  he  undertook 
the  editorship  of  a  series  of  Lives  of  English  Saints,  to  which 
some  writers  of  mark",  like  Mr.  Faber,  Mr.  Oakeley,  and  Mr. 
Dalgairns,  contributed  biographies  of  genuine  historical  and 
literary  interest,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  theological 
tendencies,  and  their  ready  condonation  or  acceptance  of  the 
miraculous  incidents  of  the  tale.  There  wa«,  however,  Mr.  Paul 
thinks,  one  notable  exception  to  their  general  literary  integrity, 
and  he  i.s  evidently  anxious,  as  will  appear  from  the  closing  words 
of  his  comment,  to  emphasize  the  point: — 

One  -writer  alone  avowedly  drew  on  liis  imagination.  His  conduct  in  so 
doing  has  always  been  rcj^arded  by  tliose  who  kuew  the  circumstances  as  aa 
act  ot' siiij;ular  uafaitliliilaess  to  the  dear  IVicnd  of  his  dead  brother,  'the 
"  Life  of  Saint  Bettelin  "  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  James  Anthony  Froude,  and 
the  following'  is  the  peroration  of  tliis  very  graceful  work  of  fiction  :  "  And 
this  is  all  that  is  known,  and  more  than  all — yet  noihing  to  what  the  angels 
know — of  the  life  of  a  servant  of  God,  wlio  sinned  and  repented,  and  did 
])L'iiance  and  washed  out  his  sins,  and  became  a  saiut,  and  reigns  with  Christ 
in  lieaven."  Mr.  Froude  has  not  alluded  to  it  in  his  recent  account  of  the 
Tractarian  movement  at  Oxford ;  but  the  maiter  is  not  without  interest, 
and  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  his  whole  method  of  writing  history 
and  biography, 

Mr.  Paul  goes  very  fully  into  the  controversy  about  Tract  XC, 
which  raged  for  four  years,  and  culminated  in  181.5  the  degra- 
dation of  Mr.  Ward,  and  the  secession  of  the  author  himself. 
One  leaflet  which  he  reprints  in  extenso,  signed  "  Nemesis  "  and 
written,  he  assures  us,  by  Arthur  Penrhyu  Stanley,  then  a  Fellow 
of  University  College,  was  quite  new  to  us,  though  its  main  argu- 
ment reappears  again  and  again  in  countless  articles  and  essays  of 
the  late  Dean  of  Westminster.  It  draws  out  in  minute  and 
elaborate  detail  an  ingenious  parallel  between  Mr.  Newman's  attack 
on  Dr.  Hampden  in  1836  and  the  attack  on  himself  in  1845, 
'•  The  wheel  is  come  full  circle.  The  victors  of  1836  are  the 
victims  of  1845.  The  victors  of  1845  ^"^^  tl^e  victims  of  1836, 
The  assailants  are  assailed,  the  assailed  are  the  assailants.  The 
condemners  are  condemned,  the  condemned  are  the  condemners." 
Mr.  Paul  adds  that  Dean  Stanley  was  always  wont  to  attribute 
the  collapse  of  the  Oxford  movement  to  the  comic  incident  of  Mr. 
Ward's  marriage,  but  there  was,  as  he  points  out,  no  real  inconsistency 
in  a  strenuous  advocate  of  clerical  celibacy  marrying  when  he  had 
convinced  himself  of  the  nullity  of  his  own  orders ;  and  moreover — 
which  is  more  important — the  curious  fact  that  in  the  Apologia 
Mr.  Ward's  name  is  not  once  mentioned  shows  how  little  the 
author  regarded  him  as  the  exponent  of  his  own  views.  And 
Dean  Staulej',  "  great  as  was  his  tolerance  when  he  looked  at  any- 
thing from  the  side  of  the  aS'ections,  was  yet  intellectually  some- 
what intolerant,  and  he  was  always  a  little  inclined  to  minimize 
the  Oxford  movement.  ' 

It  seemed  strange  at  the  time  to  many  of  his  old  admirers  that 
Dr.  Newman's  first  work  as  a  convert  should  be  the  brilliant  but 
decidedly  sarcastic  tale  entitled  Loss  and  Gain.  Mr.  Paul  records 
an  anecdote  showing  that  one  chief  motive  he  had  in  writing  it  was 
to  help  "  poor  Burns  "• — the  late  High  Church  and  afterwards  Roman 
Catholic  publisher — who  had  got  into  pecuniary  difficulties  through 
his  change  of  faith.  That  little  book  gives  one  side  only  of  Dr. 
Newman's  estimate  of  the  communion  he  had  left — his  scorn  for 
it  as  a  Protestant  establishment "  ;  but  there  is  another  side,  which 
Mr.  Paul  illustrates  by  apt  quotations  from  his  later  works,  proving 
that  "  he  has  been  full  of  afl'ectionate  memories  for  it,  so  far  as  its 
oitices  had  fostered  devotion  and  Catholic  truth."  We  need  not 
follow  the  writer  through  the  unpleasiug  history  of  the  Achilli 
controversy  and  the  abortive  episode  of  "  the  Catholic  University 
in  Dublin,"  chiefly  interesting  for  the  masterly  sketch  it  evoked 
of  Dr.  Newman's  ideal  of  University  education.  Of  far  higher 
and  more  permanent  interest,  as  bearing  on  his  own  mind  and 
character,  was  the  felix  culpa  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  attack  on  his 
sincerity,  which  compelled  him  at  last  to  break  silence  and 
speak  out  in  self-defence,  and  compelled  his  countrymen,  who, 
if  suspicious,  are  "  quick  to  recognize  the  ring  of  truth," 
frankij  and  generously  to  abandon  their  misjudgments  of  him. 
We  must  confess  to  entertaining  considerable  doubt  whether, 
as  Mr.  Paul  has  been  informed,  the  late  Pope  would  have 
made  Dr.  Newman  a  Cardinal,  had  he  known,  or  been  allowed 
to  know,  all  that  his  successor  knew  about  him.  But  as  Dr. 
Newman  has  lived  on  iuto  a  new  pontificate,  where  his  long 
services  have  at  length  been  rewarded  with  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  power  of  the  Church  to  bestow,  the  question  is  of  no 
great  practical  importance.  Mr.  Paul  gives  us  a  pleasing  descrip- 
tion, which  is  much  too  long  to  quote  here,  of  the  ordinary  routine 
of  life  in  the  Birmiugham  Oratory,  and  the  part  the  Cardinal 
takes  in  it,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  inter  alia  that  he  has 
not  lost  his  old  Oxford  taste  for  the  violin,  nor  his  right  hand  for- 
gotten its  cunning;  "  even  now  the  fathers  hear  occasionally  the 
tones  awakened  by  the  old  man's  hand  ring  down  the  long  gallery 
near  his  room,  and  know  that  he  has  not  lost  the  art  he  loved. 
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ifliile  he  calms  a  mind  excited  from  without,  or  rests  from 
strenuous  labour,  in  the  creation  of  sweet  sounds."  It  may  be 
T7orth  while,  considering  how  much  discussion  there  has  been  of 
late  on  the  subject,  to  reproduce  in  conclusion  an  extract  from  a 
private  memorandum  which  Mr.  Paul  has  been  allowed  to  print, 
"  written  by  the  Cardinal  in  reply  to  an  inquirer,  who  wished  to 
know  the  Catholic  view  on  certain  subjects,  not  in  themselves  the 
most  important,  but  which  were  at  the  time  of  interest  to  him, 
and  each  of  which  answered  incidentally  several  other  questions 
ef  the  same  sort."  There  are  probably  many,  both  within  and 
■without  his  own  Communion,  who  will  be  interested  in  learning 
Cardinal  Newmans  view  on  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  modern 
theological  controversy : — 

Very  little  has  been  formally  determined  by  the  church  on  the  suljject 
•of  the  authority  of  Scripture  further  tlian  tliis,  tliat  it  is  one  of  the  two 
channels  given  to  us  by  which  the  i^aliitari.i  vcriUis  and  the  monim  clisciplimi 
(in  the  words  of  the  Council  of  Trent),  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
taught,  are  carried  down  irom  age  to  age  to  the  end  of  the  world.  In 
Ihis  sense  Scripture  is  the  "word  of  God,"  i.e.,  the  written  word. 

There  has  been  no  formal  deliuition  ou  the  part  of  the  church  that  Scrip- 
ture is  inspired. 

It  is  detined  that  Almighty  God  is  auctor  utrhisgtie  Testamenll.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  detinitioa  that  he  is  auctor  omnium  iibrorum  which  belong  to 
each  Testament. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  because  there  is  no  definition  on  the 
part  of  the  church  that  Scripture  is  inspired,  therefore  we  are  at  liberty  at 
once  to  deny  it. 

1.  First,  St.  Paul's  words  cannot  be  passed  over,  07;i)i(s  scriptura  divinitus 
inspirata. 

2.  Next,  the  very  strong  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  early  fathers  must 
fee  taken  into  account. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  universal  feeling,  or  (jipovqiia,  of  the  church  in  every 
age  down  to  the  present  time. 

4.  The  consent  of  all  divines,  which,  whatever  their  differences  on  the 
eubject  in  detail,  is  clear  so  far  as  this,  viz.,  that  Scrijiture  is  true.  This, 
when  analyzed,  I  consider  to  signify  this,  viz.,  "Truth  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  inspired  writer,  or,  at  least,  the  Holy  Gho^st,  meant  it,  and  means 
to  convey  it  to  us." 

Thus,  though  it  be  not  proposed  to  us  by  the  church  de  Jid-i  that  we 
should  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  only  that  we 
must  accept  all  the  church  teaches  us  to  he  in  Scripture  and  teaelics  us  out 
■«f  Scripture,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  duty,  for  the  first  reasons  I  have 
^ven,  not  to  encourage,  to  spread,  or  to  defend  doubts  about  its  in- 
-^piration. 

As  to  the  extent  of  its  inspiration,  I  do  not  see  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  speaks  of  it  as  the  authoritative  channel  of  doctrine  in  other  matters 
than  faith  and  morals  ;  but  hero,  besides  the  four  considerations  above  set 
<iown,  I  would  observe  that  it  is  often  a  most  hazardous  process  to  attempt 
to  enunciate  faith  and  morals  out  of  the  sacred  text  which  contains  them. 
It  is  not  a  work  for  individuals.  At  last  it  has  been  f  it  and  under- 
stood that  faith  and  morals  are  not  involved  in  a  doctrine  which  Scrip- 
ture seems  to  teach,  that  the  earth  is  fixed  and  the  sun  moves  over  it.  Tlie 
time  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  fact,  viz.,  that  the  earth  does  move,  and 
.<herefore  that  the  divine  spirit  did  not  dictate  these  expressions  of  Scripture 
which  imply  that  it  does  not,  rather  that  He  did  not  mean  to  convey  that 
EOtion  by  these  expressions. 

As  to  the  questions  you  put  to  me,  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  text  of 
Scriiiture  which  obliges  us,  or  even  leads  us,  to  consider  tjic  six  days  of 
•Genesis  i.  to  be  literal  days. 

The  literal  accuracy  of  the  history  of  Jonah,  or  that  of  Elisha,  rests  upon 
a  different  principle,  viz.,  v/hether  miracles  are  possible,  and  to  be  expected. 
I  see  no  ditliculty  in  believing  that  iron,  on  a  particular  occasion,  had  the 
Jightness  of  wood,  if  it  is  the  will  of  God  in  any  case  to  work  miracles, 
).  e.,  to  do  something  contrary  to  general  experience.  And  while  I  say  the 
;fame  of  Jonah  and  the  whale,  I  feel  the  additional  grave  and  awful  hazard 
iiow  to  attempt  to  deny  the  history  without  irreverence  toward  the  express 
ieachiug  of  the  incarnate  God. 


SILLY  SOCIETIES. 

MR.  SPUROEON  has  recently  complained  in  his  Farm 
Scrtiwns  that  we  suffer  from  a  scarcity  of  men  and  a 
;£uperabundance  of  molluscs.  So  morally  invertebrate  does  Mr. 
8purgeon  tind  his  fellow-creatures  that  he  cries  "  Give  us  your 
hand,  old  fellow ''  (we  wonder  he  did  not  say,  "  Tip  us  your 
flipper")  when  he  is  introduced  to  a  pood  okl-i'ashioued  bigot. 
We  do  seem,  indeed,  in  other  affairs  than  religious  belief  to  be 
a  feeble  folk  and  a  molluscous.  No  one  can  do  anything  by  him- 
self and  for  himself.  Every  one  falls  back  ou  the  aid  and  comfort 
of  a  Society.  There  are  Early  Poising  Societies,  the  members 
pledging  themselves  by  awful  oaths  not  to  breakfast  later  than  ten 
■o'clock.  There  are  Heading  Societies  favoured  by  conscientious 
young  ladies.  These  fair  beings  are  not  naturally  fond  of  reading  ; 
but  they  think  that  they  ought  to  practise  an  accumplishment 
which  they  acquired  in  early  years,  not  without  pain  and  labour. 
They  therefore  form  societies,  all  the  members  of  which  are  con- 
strained to  read  for  one  hour  out  of  the  twenty-four.  By  a 
joecessary  relaxation  and  merciful  concession  to  human  weakness 
the  hour  of  reading  may  be  done  by  instalments  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  minutes.  Other  Societies  exist  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
knots  in  reeds,  and  reading  queer  meanings  into  plain  poetry. 
The  New  Shakspeare  Society  we  leave  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  13 
well  qualified  by  natural  endowments  and  by  the  constant  practice 
of  appropriate  language  to  express  his  views  on  this  subject.  It 
is  a  very  odd  thing  that  people  who  admire  poetry  cannot  be 
content  to  read  the  tsame  "  in  their  closets,"  as  devotional  writers 
«ay,  or  under  a  tree,  or  by  a  river's  bank.  In  the  case  of  Shakspeare 
^  the  hapless  object  of  their  howling  homage,'' as  Mr.  Swinburne 
eweetly  puts  it,  can  no  more  be  disturbed  by  any  of  his  readers. 

Whatever  record  leap  to  light,  he  never  can  be  shamed  "  ;  and 
fafi  is  indifl'erent  as  to  discoveries  that  may  be  made  about  his  fifth 


best  bedstead,  or  concerning  the  precise  number  of  rhyming  lines 
in  his  plays.  It  is  a  different  thing  when  Societies  are  formed  to 
grub  among  tbe  butcher's  books  and  laundress's  accounts  of  great 
poets  recently  dead,  poets  whose  friends  and  kinsfolk  aro  among 
us.  About  the  life  of  any  man  who  has  departed  in  this  century 
a  great  deal  might  be  discovered  through  the  appropriate  agency 
of  a  private  inquiry  office.  Keats  may  very  probably  have  written 
plenty  of  love  letters,  in  addition  to  the  spasmodic  epistles 
addressed  to  Miss  Brawn  and  recently  published.  A  Keats 
Society  would  naturally  make  it  their  proud  business  to 
rout  out  and  print  these  relics  of  their  "  lovely  and  beloved  " 
one,  as  some  admirers  say,  in  language  which  would  have  moved 
the  lovely  one  to  use  his  considerable  science  of  self-defence.  The 
Wordsworth  Society  has  lately  been  hearing  the  revelations  of 
the  poet's  butcher-boy.  Now  Wordsworth  was  in  France  when 
he  was  a  young  man  ;  and,  by  dint  of  research,  traces  of  tittle- 
tattle  bearing  on  his  life  in  France  might  be  discovered.  Why 
should  they  not  be  sought  for,  and  printed  in  paragraphs  in  the 
journals  of  literary  gossip  ?  The  spirit  of  Society  journalism,  the 
spirit  of  peeping,  prying,  and  whispering,  has  taken  possession  of 
the  feebler  folk  who  interest  themselves  in  literature.  They  cut 
out  and  treasure  the  minutest  personal  facts  about  their  heroes. 
If  a  poet  has  advertised  for  a  groom,  or  has  sought  to  let  his  house 
during  the  season,  information  about  these  matters  is  the  sort  of 
thing  to  delight  some  Societies.  W^e  recently  observed  the 
gloomy  suggestion  that  a  Dublin  Hossetti  Society  should  be 
formed,  to  study  the  works  and  personality  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  G. 
liossetti.  Now  Mr.  Rossetti  was  a  man  who  did  not  seek  personal 
notoriety.  He  preferred  the  company  of  a  few  friends  ;  he  was  no 
lion  roaring  nightly  in  society.  He  had  published  two  volumes  of 
poetry,  and  painted  a  great  many  pictures  which  he  did  not 
allow  to  be  exhibited.  Conceive  the  indignation  with  which  a 
man  of  this  character  would  have  heard  that  the  literary  characters 
of  Dublin  were  about  to  compare  notes  and  hunt  out  facts  as  to 
bis  "personality."  The  cackle  of  tea-tables  above  the  grave  would 
have  been  to  him  the  most  terrible  of  posthumous  punishments. 
Any  man  of  refinement,  any  one  not  athirst  for  notoriety  of  what- 
ever sort,  must  share  these  feelings. 

It  seems,  on  the  whole,  a  better  thing  that  Societies  should  be 
formed  while  a  poet  is  still  alive,  and  can  direct  their  researches, 
or  four  hundred  years  alter  he  is  dead,  when  most  traces  of  his  life 
have  disappeared,  tlian  that  his  character  and  private  ways  should 
be  examined  by  self-appointed  inquisitors  immediately  after  his 
death.  Biographers  are  commonly  said  to  add  terror  to  the  com- 
mon doom  of  death,  but  what  are  biographers  to  inquisitorial 
Societies  ?  A  biographer  (when  he  is  not  Mr.  Fronde)  usually 
passes  over  many  traits  of  character  and  many  little  details  in 
silence.  He  is  probably  not  free  from  the  lues  Bo&icclliana,  and 
he  worships  his  hero,  but  with  an  unBoswellian  reserve.  There 
will  be  no  such  reserve  in  tbe  proceedings  of  a  Society  formed 
to  hnd  out  everything  about  a  poet  immediately  after  the 
poet's  decease.  livery  member  will  display  an  emulative 
zeal,  and,  if  one  has  found  a  new  shred  of  gossip,  a  trumpery 
anecdote  or  reminiscence  in  the  .style  of  Captain  Sumph,  depend 
upon  it  he  will  not  be  happy  till  it  is  published  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society.  It  is,  we  fear,  almost  useless  to  protest  against 
this  sort  of  homage,  because,  if  people  do  not  naturally  see  how 
unworthy  and  how  ungrateful  is  their  treatment  of  great  men,  no 
sermons  will  enlighten  them,  and  scorn  will  only  make  them  more 
persistent.  "  The  many-headed  beast  must  know,''  says  Mr. 
Tennyson  ;  but  in  our  time  it  is  not  the  many-headed  beast,  but 
the  few  feverish  enthusiasts  who  are  anxious  to  know  ab  lut  matters 
into  which  tliere  should  be  no  inquiry.  The  anecdotic  sort  of 
history  was  carried  quite  far  enough  by  Macaulay  and  Mr. 
Carlyle  ;  it  was  enough  to  be  curious  about  Frederick's  coats  and 
pipes.  But  now  the  thirst  for  anecdote  tends  to  make  anecdote 
our  only  literature.  Criticism  of  an  author  degenerates  into 
a  string  of  personal  reminiscences  ;  and,  to  satisfy  some 
tastes,  a  reviewer  must  condescend  to  be  an  interviewer. 
People  read  a  man's  books,  or  at  least  liear  that  he  has 
written  books,  and  instantly  desire  seriously  to  know  who 
is  his  hatter.  They  excite  themselves  about  his  favourite  liquors. 
Does  he  prefer  Hatfield,  or  shandy-gaff.''  What  is  his  wife's 
maiden  name,  and  have  any  of  her  ancestors  been  notable  per- 
sons "r*  It  appears  to  us  that  new  literary  Societies  are  apt  to  focus 
this  conception  of  criticism  and  of  literature ;  and  we  think  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  dead,  a  poet  should  be  allowed  two  hundred 
years  "law."  No  Society  should  be  formed  to  fret  about  him 
till  the  great-grandchildren  of  his  butcher's  boy  and  his  washer- 
woman are  dust,  and  their  femily  traditions  about  his  mutton 
chops  and  clean  shirts  are  forgotten.  Of  course,  if  a  live  poet 
likes  a  Society  to  meet  and  discuss  him  and  his  works  once  a 
week,  that  is  entirely  his  own  afl'air,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to 
remonstrate. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  discovered  that  Michael  Davitt  is  a 
kind  of  Garibaldi.    Why  should  not  the  Mall  Gazette  get 

up  a  Michael  Davitt  Society,  to  popularize  this  view  and  to  explain 
the  writings  of  the  hero  i"  There  is  that  interesting,  dilhcidt 
passage  about  the  "rotten  sheep  "  in  the  Hock,  and  about  the  pro- 
priety of  using  a  "  common  pen,"  not  "  the  pen  we  are  selling.'' 
Vulgar  scholiasts  have  interpreted  this  passage  in  an  unfriendly 
way,  as  if  "  we  "  had  been  selling  revolvers,  and  as  if  in  a  certain 
instance  it  was  thought  advisable  to  use  a  common  revolver,  not  a 
Fenian  pistol.  The  Michael  Davitt  Society  might  prove  that  the 
whole  passage  was  spurious,  or  interpolated  by  the  shepherd 
Corydou;  or  that  "pen"  does  not  mean  "revolver"  in  Feuiau 
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slr.ng,  but  is  a  eupbeniism  for  stvloirrapli,  or  short  for  chimney 
cnu,  or  r.nythiiip-  else  that  learned  ing:enuity  might  suggest. 

There  is  one  silly  Society  which  some  weak  but  well-disposed 
persons  might  welcome.  We  refer  to  an  Anti-John  Iiujlesant 
Society.  Many  suft'er  considerably,  though  in  silence,  from  John 
Ivr/lesanf.  Generally  when  a  new  book  comes  out,  and  gets  itself 
talked  about,  the  wise,  if  it  does  not  come  within  their  natural 
studies,  do  not  read  it.  They  "joukand  let  the  jaw  go  by,"  as 
the  Scotch  proverb  says — the  "jaw '"iu  this  case  being  the  talk 
over  the  work.  Especially  when  a  man  is  himself  an  author, 
and  when  every  one  does  not  ask  ever}'  one  else  "  Have  you 
read  PalaoUthic  Mctaphi/sics  ?  "  he  is  indisposed  to  study  the  popular 
literature  of  the  time.  In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  months  the 
e.\:citement  dies  down,  and  one  escapes  without  having-  read  what 
every  one  has  been  reading.  But  there  is  no  escaping  from  John 
Iiujlesant.  At  every  dinner,  in  every  society,  a  moment  comes 
when  some  one  says,  "  Have  you  read  John  Inglcsant  ?  "  Even  in 
church  there  is  no  refuge  for  the  'hunted  one.  Preachers  ask  fiercely 
in  their  sermons,  "  Have  you  read  John  Inglcsant  ?  "  instead  of 
asking,  "  Have  you  found  peace  ?  "  or  anything  germane  to  the 
matter.  "  If  you  have  not,  do  so  at  once,"  the  preacher  cries 
peremptorily,  and  many  of  his  congregation  must  stifle  a  low 
but  not  unmusical  howl.  Why  should  we  be  so  heckled  about 
John  Inglcsant  ?  By  this  time  we  know  from  the  expression 
of  a  lady's  face  when  she  is  going  to  ask  this  question,  and 
■we  reph%  without  waiting  for  the  inquiry,  "  No,  we  have  not 
read  John  Inglcsant."'  Half  the  people  who  ask  only  do  so  from 
a  bad  habit,  as  little  street  boys  used  long  ago  to  cry  "  How 
are  your  poor  feet':'  "  without  any  real  interest  in  the  answer. 
Now  if  a  Society  were  got  up  to  drop  the  subject  of  John 
Inglcsant,  many  happy  evenings  might  be  passed  at  its  meet- 
ings. As  Katlir  women  are  not  allowed  to  use  any  words  at 
all  resembling  in  sound  the  names  of  their  husbands'  family, 
so  words  distantly  recalling  John  Inglcsant  might  be  proscribed. 
No  reference  should  be  made  to  the  "  ingle,"  uor  to  Mr. 
Sant's  pictures.  One  can  imagine  the  paragraphs  in  the  literary 
society  papers.  "  The  Anti-John  Inglesant  Society  met  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Smith.  No  papers  were  read  on  any  subject, 
but  the  Society  passed  an  evening  of  friendly  intercourse,  the  con- 
versation chiefly  turning  on  Ascot.  Some  pain  was  caused  \)y  a 
passing  miscreant,  who  shouted  from  the  top  of  an  omnibus  to  an 
accomplice  in  the  street,  'Have  you  read  Jolin  Inglcsant?"'' 
"  The  Anti-John  Inglesant  Society  will  not  hold  an  extra  meeting 
on  June  30  for  readings  and  recitations  of  poems  by  the  author  of 
John  Inglcsant,  and  the  singing  of  such  of  them  as  have  been  set 
to  music.    Nothing  is  further  from  the  intentions  of  the  Society." 

AVe  do  not  say  that  such  a  Society  would  be  wholly  without 
its  pleasing  and  soothing  results.  But  we  should  be  independent 
of  societies  ;  should  get  up  in  the  morning,  or  read  an  hour  a  day, 
or  study  Mr.  Rossetti's  poems,  or  bear  our  troubles  quietly,  or 
"  dress  rationally,''  in  private,  trusting  to  our  own  maufulness,  and 
indepeudeut  of  the  iiid  of  Societies. 


CATTLE-FARM  IXG. 

IF  we  took  to  country  pursuits,  whether  as  a  proTession  or 
as  an  occupation,  we  should  certainly  be  tempted  by  cattle- 
breeding  in  sume  shape.  Corn,  as  Mr.  Micawber  remarked, 
speaking  of  it  as  a  commission  agent,  can  scarcely  be  considered 
remunerative  in  these  days  of  competition  ;  and,  moreover,  a 
wheat  farm  in  high  condition,  even  should  it  be  profitable,  is 
seldom  picturesque.  Usually  the  broad  stretch  of  arable  land  lies 
very  much  on  a  level ;  and  though  the  golden  harvests  of  waving 
grain  have  an  imdeniable  beauty  towards  the  end  of  summer,  yet, 
as  a  rule,  the  fences  have  been  rigidly  straightened  and  everything 
has  been  sacriliced  to  economy  and  utility.  As  for  the  pastoral 
life,  it  has  a  romance  of  its  own  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  monotony 
in  the  aspect  of  the  fleecy  ilocks,  while  we  generallj'  associate 
them  with  bleak  downs  or  with  bitter  winter  and  deep  snow- 
drifts in  the  heart  of  the  inhospitable  highlands;  while  both 
the  corn-grower  and  the  sheep-farmer  are  beset  with  cares,  born  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  treacherous  climate.  The  English  cattle- 
breeder  has  his  anxieties,  no  doubt,  for  what  mortal  lot  is  free 
from  them?  There  are  such  things,  as  he  knows  to  his  cost,  as 
inflammation,  pneumonia,  and  foot-and-mouth  disease.  But  in 
general  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  can  cope  with  those 
hazards ;  nor  is  it  often,  happilj',  that  the  country  is  swept 
by  such  a  pestilence  as  desolated  the  grazing  counties  not  so 
many  years  ago.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  his  lot  must  be  an  en- 
viable one  if  he  knew  it  ;  and  we  are  never  more  strongly  im- 
pressed by  that  idea  than  when  taking  our  walks  in  rural 
England  in  early  June.  In  many  cases,  at  least  the  lines  have 
fallen  to  him  in  an  tarthly  paradise,  and  if  there  is  any  latent  poetry 
in  his  nature  it  must  surely  be  developed  by  the  charms  of  his 
surroundings.  Let  us  take  one  of  those  old-fashioned  dairy  farms 
which  are  rather  in  the  rough,  with  a  somewhat  slovenly  air  of 
peace  and  plenty.  It  lies  upon  rolling  ground  in  a  richly  timbered 
country.  Shade  being  an  object  both  for  the  grass  and  the  beasts, 
there  has  been  no  cutting  down  of  the  trees  in  the  hedge-rows. 
You  look  down  I'roni  the  crest  of  each  swelling  height  over  the 
graceful  outlines  of  the  billowy  foliiige.  The  gnarled  oaks  or  the 
clean-stemmed  elms  cast  their  dancing  shadows  over  the  swaying 
grass ;  and  in  the  noonday  hours  of  the  most  sultry  summer  there 
are  broad  patches  of  shade  where  you  may  draw  breath  compara- 


tively coolly  and  comfortably.  Of  course  the  sleek  cattle  hava 
taken  refuge  there,  and  stand  whisking  their  tails  lazily  among  the 
troublesome  flies,  or  lie  gently  ruminating  and  half  hidden  in  the 
rank  herbage.  With  the  lights  breaking  through  the  streaks  of 
shadow,  a  Cuyp  or  a  Cooper  would  be  in  his  element  there  ;  min- 
gled with  the  chirping  of  innumerable  fleld-crickets,  there  is  a 
droning  hum  of  insects  in  the  drowsy  air,  which  is  laden  with  the 
perfumes  of  flowers  and  the  balmy  breath  of  milk-kine.  The 
golden  hue  of  the  buttercups,  which  are  in  process  of  digestion,  is- 
pleasantly  suggestive  of  amber-coloured  butter.  The  song  of 
the  birds  is  very  generally  silenced  in  the  heat ;  neverthe- 
less you  hear  the  shrill  note  of  the  startled  blackbird  as  he 
flits  up  the  ditch  side  along  the  hedge ;  the  cry  of  the  wood- 
pecker, the  cuckoo,  or  the  jay,  comes  from  the  neighbouring 
copse,  and  you  hear  the  soft  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeons 
made  yet  more  mellow  by  the  distance.  All  around  is  a  rich 
luxuriance  of  growth  ;  hedgerows  that  have  been  untrimmed  from 
time  immemorial  have  shot  up  and  straggled  into  impenetrable 
thickets,  where  the  thorns  are  intertwined  with  honeysuckle  and 
wild  clematis  and  festooned  with  the  dog-roses  that  will  soon  be 
in  flower.  The  murmuring  rivulets  ripple  along  invisible  in  the 
overgrown  ditches,  spreading  out  and  stagnating  in  pools  in  the 
corners  of  the  fields,  which  are  frequented  by  gaudy  dragon-flies 
and  half  overgrown  with  water-weeds.  In  short,  with  the 
labyrinths  of  cramped  enclosures  that  look  as  if  they  might  have 
been  laid  out  in  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  untrained  land- 
scape has  a  homely  charm  which  an  easy-going  mortal  may  well 
prefer  to  the  more  open  magnificence  of  a  stately  deer  park.  The 
farmhouse,  too,  with  its  many  gables  and  broad  eaves  and  quaintly 
latticed  windows,  seems  eminently  desirable.  There  are  chicken- 
coops  under  the  mossy  old  trees  in  the  orchard,  a  row  of  beehives 
stands  against  the  southern  wall,  and  a  bloom  of  old-fashioned 
flowers  is  brightening  the  little  garden.  The  cattle-houses  that 
surround  three  sides  of  the  strawyard  are  by  no  means  of  the 
most  modern  construction,  but  they  are  roomy  and  tolerably 
well  arranged,  and  the  lichen-covered  roofs  are  watertight.  At 
present  the  cattle  are  all  abroad  in  the  fields,  but  there  is  a, 
sow  with  her  grunting  litter  in  the  yard,  which  with  the 
pigeons  and  the  poultry  and  the  ducks  in  the  horsepond  make 
the  secluded  homestead  sufficiently  lively.  It  may  be  objected 
that  picturesqueness  is  all  very  well,  but  that,  after  all,  a 
tenant-farmer  has  his  rent  to  pay,  and  that  he  can  hardly 
enjoy  his  comforts  with  an  easy  mind  unless  there  is  a  fair  pro- 
bability of  profits.  Surely,  living  in  such  a  back-of-the-world 
"  Sleepy  Hollow "  as  this  seems  to  be,  he  can  hardly  hope  for 
quick  or  sure  returns.  And  the  farmer  will  tell  you,  if  you  ask 
him,  that  things  have  changed  since  the  farm,  in  his  predeces- 
sor's time,  WHS  famous  far  and  near  for  its  cheeses.  Cheeses 
nowadays  can  only  be  manufactured  to  advantage  on  an  extensive 
scale  or  on  the  co-operative  system ;  and  consequently,  if  they 
have  not  deteriorated  in  flavour,  they  have  at  all  events  come 
down  materially  in  price.  But,  when  one  door  is  closed,  another 
opens ;  and,  though  the  aspect  of  the  dairy  farm  is  as  rm-al  as 
ever,  it  is  no  longer  left  out  of  the  world.  Though  half  as  far 
again  by  the  winding  lanes,  it  is  only  a  couple  of  miles  as  the 
crow  flies  to  the  station  on  the  branch  line  to  the  market  town. 
And  a  spring  cart  is  tilted  up  under  the  elm  by  the  horsepond ; 
and  near  the  spring  cart,  under  the  tree,  stands  a  row  of  tall, 
brass-labelled,  tin  milk-cans  ;  and  morning  and  evening  the  daily 
yield  of  milk  is  duly  consigned  to  a  salesman  in  a  great  manu- 
facturing city.  The  dairy-farmer  can  make  pretty  accurate  cal- 
culations, without  the  fear  of  their  being  upset  by  foreign  com- 
petition. He  is  cheerful  in  the  present,  and  hopeful  as  to  the 
future ;  and  can  live  like  the  ideal  yeoman  of  the  farmer's  goldea 
age,  making  the  best  of  his  blessings  with  his  vigorous  con- 
stitution. 

If  you  are  more  ambitious,  or  feel  the  responsibilities  of 
gentility,  of  course  there  are  more  aristocratic  branches  of  the 
calling,  which  offer  besides  something  better  than  a  competence. 
Our  friend  at  the  dairy  farm,  who  goes  in  for  quantity  of  milk, 
does  not  stand  punctiliously  on  purity  of  breeds.  Without  de- 
scending to  the  black  and  white  "  Hollanders,"  which,  even  when 
their  owner  may  be  altogether  innocent  of  adulteration,  inevitably 
suggest  suspicions  of  the  pump,  he  picks  up  any  animals  that  will 
serve  his  purpose.  His  herd,  though  it  may  be  pleasing  enough  to 
the  artistic  eye,  will  hardly  pass  muster  with  the  connoisseur. 
You,  however,  may  prefer  to  traffic  in  meat  in  place  of  mUk  ;  you 
may  get  together  a  show  herd,  famous  for  its  points  and  its 
purity,  and,  inviting  bucolical  capitalists  to  your  annual  sales,  may 
look  to  disposing  of  the  surplus  stock  at  fancy  prices.  A  very 
interesting  pursuit  that  is,  especially  to  an  enthusiast  in  shapes 
and  pedigrees.  Your  strolls  round  the  farm  must  be  through  a 
panorama  of  esthetic  delights,  when  each  long-descended  cow  and 
heifer  stands  out  from  the  landscape  as  a  picture.  But  as  for  the 
trees  and  hedgerows  in  circumstances  like  these,  they  merely  come 
in  as  a  frame  of  nature's  making.  The  dairy-farmer  has  become 
the  speculator ;  if  he  sells  dear,  he  has  to  buy  dear ;  and  when 
he  has  many  hundreds  or  more  invested  in  a  bull  or  a  cow,  the 
beauty  may  be  the  apple  of  his  eye,  but  it  must  be  for  that  very 
reason  the  object  of  incessant  anxiety.  Moreover,  the  specula- 
tion is  not  what  it  used  to  be  before  pedigree  strains  came  into 
general  circulation.  We  remember  the  time  when  breeders  of 
repute  drew  customers  from  the  Continent,  America,  and  our  own 
colonies.  Now  stud  farms  for  high-bred  stock  have  been  multi- 
plied; and  although  fancy  prices,  in  America  especially,  have 
lately  been  more  extravagant  than  ever,  the  average  quotations  of 
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iweU-descended  shorthorns  have  been  very  materially  lowered. 
Gentlemen  of  property,  like  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  must  rank  as 
public  benefactors  when  they  make  costly  cattle-breeding  then- 
hobby,  but  the  attractions  of  the  pursuit  are  much  more  dubious 
when  it  is  a  question  of  getting  a  living  out  of  the  venture. 

But  for  those  who  love  adventure  and  the  romance  ot  a  wild 
life,  there  are  tempting  openings  in  other  countries  than  England. 
The  territorial  position  of  a  prosperous  Australian  squatter  is  no 
mean  object  for  middle-class  ambition ;  although  perhaps  the 
position  is  scarcely  what  it  used  to  be  before  "  cockatoos  were 
let^ally  entitled  to  settle  upon  small  allotments,  thanks  to  the 
land  legislation  of  radical  democracies.    Yet  still  a  squatter  of 
moderate  capital  may  reasonably  aspire  to  be  lord  of  a  vast  range 
of  country.    Many  men  might  be  content  to  dispense  with  the 
pleasures  of  an  overcrowded  society,  when  they  cau  ride  straight- 
forward for  miles  on  miles  over  their  own  estate,  among  herds  o. 
their  own  cattle  and  horses.    Breathing  the  free  air  of  the  wilder- 
ness, one  forgets  the  ills  and  ailments  of  an  effete  civihzation.  You 
are  further  removed  from  gout  and  dyspepsia  than  from  the  doctor 
■when  galloping  after  the  wild  kangaroo.  The  indispensable  business 
of  the  run  takes  the  form  of  healthful  field-sports,  and  more  exciting 
even  than  the  chase  of  the  kangaroo  is  the  driving  in  the  halt- 
wild  colts  and  the  bullocks.  Should  you  break  your  neck,  of  course 
jou  are  provided  for ;  but  there  is  a  Providence  that  seems  to 
watch  over  the  lives  of  the  squatters  ;  and  somehow  we  seldom 
hear  of  more  formidable  accidents  than  the  fracturing  of  a  collar- 
bone or  the  staving  in  of  a  few  ribs.    We  fancy  that  when 
once  fairly  afloat,  money  must  roll  up  fast  in  these  circumstances. 
The  yearly  holiday  visit  to  the  capital  of  the  colony  should  make 
no  considerable  hole  in  the  annual  profits;  and  if  the  settler 
is  still  wedded  to  his  early  associations,  he  may  hope  to  amass 
a  fortune  to  spend  in  the  old  country.    Then,  if  Australia  should 
appear  to  offer  too  little  elbow-room,  there  are  the  virgin  prairies, 
"parks,"  and  mountain  ranges  in  the  brand-new  States  of  the 
American  Union.    There  was  an  interesting  communication  from 
a  correspondent  in  the  Times  the  other  day,  giving  an  account  of  the 
lise  and  progress  of  the  "  Cattle  King  "  of  Montana.  Montana  has 
been  regarded  as  but  a  "  one-horse  "  territory  in  the  way  of  cattle- 
raising  or  anything  else.   Yet  that  potentate  might  take  high  rank 
anywhere,  since  he  possesses  10,000  head  of  horned  beasts,  not  to 
speak  of  his  horses  and  sheep.    He  had  one  great  advantage  at  his 
start,  inasmuch  as  he  had  any  amount  of  land  for  the  taking.  And 
in  a  country  where  human  life  is  held  in  slight  esteem,  and  where 
the  minor  rights  of  property  are  too  often  in  abeyance,  _  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  an  inconsistently  chivalrous  regard  paid  to  the 
claims  of  territorial  preoccupation.    To  be  sure,  in  the  meantime 
there  is  ample  room  for  all  comers,  and  a  square  league  or 
two  more  or  less  counts  for  little  or  nothing.    The  gentleman 
adventurer  has  only  to  go  some  days'  journey  into  the  wilds, 
scramble  to  the  top  of  any  considerable  eminence,  and  cast  his 
eyes  about  him.  Should  he  like  the  look  of  the  country,  and  find 
it  to  be  unoccupied  and  well  watered,  he  has  only  to  make  his 
choice,  like  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and  Lot.    Of  course  he  must 
have  hired  his  helps,  and  bought  a  certain  head  of  stock  to  begin 
with.   If  he  has  bought  valuable  shorthorns,  he  must  house  them ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  animals  are  suffered  to  run  loose,  and  they 
-"fend"  for  themselves  even  in  the  winter.    The  winters  are 
usually  severe,  and  there  will  be  a  varying  percentage  of  losses  ; 
but  in  ordinary  years  the  losses  are  low,  and  though  the  beasts  are 
greatly  reduced  by  short  commons,  they  quickly  get  into  sleek 
summer  condition  again.    And  whatever  be  his  distance  from 
the  nearest  line  of  railway,  he  may  be  sure  it  will  be  very  speedily 
shortened  ;  while  the  steady  increase  of  the  scattered  State  popu- 
lation must  bring  profitable  local  markets  daily  nearer  to  his  doors. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  quiet  dairy-farms  in  Cheshire  or  Kent  to  the 
ranches  in  the  spurs  of  the  wild  sierras ;  but  between  the  two 
there  are  locations  of  all  kinds,  in  which  any  gentleman  with  a 
taste  for  cattle-farming  may  settle  himself  happily  in  a  comfortable 
home. 


thEophile  gautier's  pets. 

SOME  time  ago  we  gave  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  Theophile 
Gautier's  cats,  as  related  by  him  in  that  delightful  book 
Menugerie  Intime.  In  this  he  passes  on  from  cats,  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  animals,  to  dogs ;  and  he  begins  the  part  of  the 
book  which  is  called  "  Cote  des  Chiens"  with  a  protest  against  the 
too  common  belief  that  there  is  something  so  antagonistic  in  the 
natures  of  cats  and  dogs  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  same  person  to 
be  really  fond  of  both  classes  of  creatures.  No  doubt  plenty  of 
instances,  both  of  cat  and  dog  friendships,  and,  as  a  necessary 
corollary,  of  human  beings  who  have  been  more  or  less  devoted 
both  to  cats  and  to  dogs,  wiU  occur  to  our  readers  ;  but  also,  no 
doubt,  the  notion  referred  to  is  still  common  enough.  "  On  nous 
a  souvent  accuse,"  Theophile  Gautier  begins,  "  de  ne  pas  aimer  les 
chiens."  This,  he  continues,  is  an  imputation  which  perhaps  does 
not  seem  very  serious  at  first  sight,  and  yet  it  is  one  which  it  is 
woi'th  while  to  do  away  with.  "  It  is  a  not  unusual  belief  that 
people  who  are  fond  of  cats  are  in  their  nature  false,  sensual,  and 
cruel ;  while  those  who  are  fond  of  dogs  are  frank,  open,  and 
loyal,  and,  in  fact,  possessed  of  all  the  gifts  which  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  dogs  themselves."  Gautier,  then,  admitting  freely 
the  many  good  qualities  of  dogs,  admitting  even  that  "  ce  qu'il  y 
&     mieux  dans  I'homme  c'est  le  chien,"  goes  on  to  say  that  his 


personal  aflection  for  dogs  was  never  unmixod  with  apprehension. 
"  Ces  excellentes  betes,  si  bonnes,  si  fideles,  si  devouees,  si 
aimantes,  peuvent  a  un  moment  donno  avoir  la  rage,  et  elles 
deviennent  alors  plus  dangereuses  quo  la  vipere  trigonocephale, 
I'aspic,  le  serpent  a  sonnettes,  et  le  cobra-capello  ;  et  cela  nous 
modere  un  peu  dans  nos  epanchements."  The  master  of  Mme.- 
Theophile,  of  Don-Pierrot-de-Wavarre,  and  of  other  distinguished 
cats,  of  whose  histories  we  have  given  a  sketch,  was  evidently 
unaware — and  perhaps  this  was  lucky  for  him  and  for  his  cats — that 
there  was  as  much  danger  in  a  kitten's  bite  as  in  a  puppy's.  How- 
ever, no  one  who  knows  Gautier's  writings  would  imagine  that 
this  curious  feeling  about  dogs  would  have  been  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  him,  and  to  exclude  dogs  from  the  list  of  his 
pets  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  not  often  without  a  favourite 
dog.  The  first  of  the  dynasty  that  he  recorded  was  Luther,  "  Un 
grand  epagneul  blanc,  mouchete  de  roux,  bien  coiffo  d'oreilles 
brunes,  chien  d'arret  perdu,  qui,  apres  avoir  longtemps  cherche  ses 
maitres,  sotait  acclimate  chez  nos  parents  demeurant  alors  a  Passy," 
In  the  absence  of  higher  game,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
rats  and  is  said  to  have  done  deeds  worthy  of  a  terrier  of  the  first 
order.  He  had  also  a  pleasant  habit  of  making  himself  a  mes- 
senger between  Gautier  and  his  mother,  to  whom  he  would  pay 
from  time  to  time  a  visit,  which  seemed  to  be  meant  to  assure  her 
that  all  was  well  with  her  son.  Unluckily  he  came  to  an  unhappy 
end  ;  he  became  sulky  and  silent,  made  his  escape  from  the  house, 
and  was  never  seen  again.  "  Se  sentant  atteint  de  la  rage,  et  iie 
voulant  pas  mordre  ses  maitres,  il  prit  la  fuite."  The  explanation 
is  characteriiitic  of  Gautier's  feeling  for  and  appreciation  of 
animals;  but  there  are  other  diseases  besides  "la  rage"  which 
might  very  well  have  had  the  same  effect,  and  which  might,  if 
properly  understood  and  treated,  have  been  checked  in  time  to 
prevent  the  lamented  loss  of  Luther." 

After  this  dog  there  was  an  interregnum,  and  then  the 
throne  was  occupied  by  Zamore,  a  small  spaniel  "  de  race  fort 
melee,  who  was  of  a  dreamy  nature,  and  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  a  contempt  for  frivolity  of  every  kind,  until  it  was  sud- 
denly discovered  that  he  had  a  passion  for  dancing.  "  Qui 
se  serait  doute  que  sous  cet  exterieur  calme,  dotacho,  philoso- 
phique,  dedaigneux  de  toute  frivolito,  couvait  une  passion  im- 
perieuse  et  bizarre,  insoup^onnable,  et  formant  le  plus  com- 
plet  ecart  avec  le  caractere  apparent,  physique  et  moral,  de 
cette  bete  si  serieuse  qu'elle  en  etait  presque  triste  ?  "  There, 
however,  according  to  Theo,"  the  passion  was,  and  it  found  ex- 
pression in  a  manner  which  was  certainly  remarkable  enough.  One 
day  there  appeared  at  Passy  a  mountebank,  part  of  whose  equip- 
ment was  a  troop  of  performing  dogs,  and  the  performances  of 
these  dogs  completely  absorbed  Zamore.  "  Comme  Correge  a  la 
vue  d'un  tableau  de  Haphael,  il  s'ecria  en  son  langage  canin, '  Et 
moi  aussi  je  suis  peintre,  anch'io  son  2>iitore.' '  et,  saisi  d'une  noble 
emulation,  quand  la  troupe  passa  devant  lui  formant  la  queue-du- 
loup,  il  se  dressa,  en  titubaut  un  peu,  sur  ses  pattes  de  derniere,  et 
voulait  s'y  joindre,  au  grand  divertissement  de  I'assemblee." 
Zamore's  well-meant  effort  was  rebuked  with  a  whip  by  the 
master  of  the  troop,  but  this  by  no  means  diminished  his  ardour  for 
the  new  art  thus  suddenly  brought  before  his  eyes.  He  practised,  ac- 
cording to  his  biograplier,  alone  ;  he  lost  no  chance  of  watching  the 
performances  of  his  professional  brethren,  and  "  bientot  il  ne  lui 
suliit  plus  de  copier,  il  inventa,  il  composa;  et  nous  devons  dire 
que,  dans  le  genre  noble,  peu  de  chiens  le  surpasserent.  Nous 
alliens  souvent  le  voir  par  la  porte  entrebailloe  ;  il  mettait  un  tel 
feu  a  ses  exercices  qu'il  lappait,  chaquenuit,  la  jatte  d'eau  posee  au 
coin  de  la  chambre."  The  reader's  belief  in  Zamore's  peculiarities 
and  accomplishments  is  still  further  tested  by  the  statement  that 
one  day  a  party  of  dogs  of  his  acquaintance  came,  seemingly  by 
invitation,  to  see  him  go  through  his  performance,  and  rewarded 
his  efforts  by  barkings  of  evident  admiration.  Einally,  Zamore  fell 
a  victim  to  the  " surexcitation  du  travail"  occasioned  by  his 
vaulting  ambition.  After  him  came  a  little  King  Charles  called 
Kobold,  who,  having  been  brought  up  in  England,  was  at  first 
completely  puzzled  and  wretched  at  finding  himself  surrounded  by 
people  who  spoke  a  foreign  tongue.  He  had  a  great  taste  for 
music,  and  "  chautait  lui-meme  de  petites  chansons  avec  un  fort 
accent  anglais."  "  When  A  was  struck  on  the  piano,  he  would  at 
once  take  up  the  note  in  a  tone  far  different  from  a  bark  or  a 
howl,  and  when  he  left  off,  one  had  only  to  say  to  him  in  English 
'  Sing  a  little  more  '  to  make  him  go  on  again,"  Kobold  had  an 
ugly  tiick  of  devouring  earth,  and  as  this  apparently  was  not  pro- 
perly kept  in  check,  he  not  unnaturally  died  of  it. 

The  unhappy  King  Charles  Kobold  was  succeeded  by  Myrza, 
"  petite  bichoune  de  la  Havane,"  who  was  a  gilt  from  Grisi. 
Myrza  was  a  creature  "  d'une  extreme  douceur,  tres  caressante," 
and  was  exactly  like  a  toy  dog.  Myrza  was  specially  remarkable 
for  possessing  the  "  sens  de  I'art,"  which  Myrza's  master,  with  all 
his  love  for  animals  and  all  his  belief  in  their  intelligence,  had  never 
found  amongst  them  before  he  discovered  it  in  Myrza.  He  had  but 
little  real  faith  in  the  story  of  Zeu.xis  and  the  birds,  until  one 
day  Myrza,  being  face  to  face  with  a  portrait  by  M.  Bonnegruce, 
"  se  mit  a  aboyer  avec  fureur,  essayant  de  mordre  cet  iucounu " 
who  had  come  into  the  room.  When  she  found  out  her  mistake, 
she  behaved  with  dignity,  not  unmixed  with  contempt  for  the 
foolishness  of  portrait-painting.  The  last  of  the  dogs  whose  history 
is  recorded  by  Gautier,  the  dog  who  succeeded  Myrza,  was  Dash,  a 
foundling  condemned  to  death  because  he  had  a  broken  paw,  and 
rescued  from  death  by  the  happy  chance  of  passing  before  Gautier's 
door  in  the  cart  of  a  "marchand  de  verres  c.isses,"  who  was 
charged  with  the  task  of  getting  rid  of  the  dog.    Dash's  paw  vras 
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set  as  well  as  possible,  but  the  injury  was  of  too  loDfj  standing  to 
admit  of  a  really  satisfactory  treatment.  lie  was  "  un  pur  chien 
des  rues,  uu  roquet  (jredine  dont  Buti'on  lui-meme  eut  (5t6  fort 
embarrasse  de  demeler  la  race."  He  was  clever,  he  was 
humorous,  he  had  an  inordinate  love  of  sugar,  and  he  had  also  a 
Quixotic  cournge  which  led  him  to  attack  dogs  who  were  more 
than  a  match  for  him,  and  which  finally  resulted  in  his  death  on 
the  lield  of  battle  after  an  encounter  with  a  Newfoundland  who 
was  of  exceeding  strength  and  ferocity.  His  death,  Gautier  adds 
with  that  charming  vein  of  superstition  which  crops  up  now  and 
again  iu  his  writings,  was  followed  by  all  kinds  of  catastrophes, 
and  with  the  record  of  his  death  practically  ends  the  history  of 
Theophile  Gautier's  dogs. 

The  chapter  headed  "Cam^leons,  Lezards,  et  Pies"  is  really 
more  an  excuse  for  some  picturesque  writing  about  the  country  of 
the  lizards  and  chameleons  than  anything  else,  so  far  as  the  two 
first-named  creatures  are  concerned;  while  of  the '"Pies"  there 
was  only  one,  named,  as  usual,  Margot,  and  also,  as  usual,  given 
to  stealing  all  the  small  metal  instruments  she  could  lay  her  claws 
on.  In  this  she  seems  to  have  had  a  more  catholic  taste  than 
■was  possessed  by  a  jackdaw  of  our  acquaintance,  who  had  a  special 
passion  for  button-hooks,  which  he  would  run  great  risks  to 
obtain,  and  which,  when  obtained,  he  would  bury  in  a  hiding- 
place  constructed  for  the  purpose  underneath  a  tree.  The  un- 
happy Margot's  thievishuess  led  to  her  coming  to  a  violent  end, 
since  "  one  day  she  was  killed  by  the  servants  in  a  neighbours 
house,  who  accused  her  of  having  stolen  a  new  pair  of  sheets. 
The  master  of  the  house,  not  believing  a  word  of  this,  dismissed 
the  rascals  on  the  spot,  bat  poor  Margot's  neck  was  not  the  less 
twisted  for  this.  She  was  regretted  by  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
which  she  used  to  enliven  by  iier  humour  and  her  '  lazzi.'" 


THE  STRIKE  IN  THE  AMERICAN  IRON  TRADE. 

THOUGH  the  time  chosen  by  the  workmen  engaged  in  the 
American  iron  trade  for  the  great  strike  which  began  on  the 
1st  of  this  month,  and  which  has  already  extended  over  the  whole 
country,  is  not  very  favourable,  a  struggle  of  the  kind  was  in- 
evitable sooner  or  later.  Indeed  the  only  cause  for  wonder  is  that 
it  has  not  occurred  before  now.  The  employers  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  keep  almost  entirely  to  themsuives  the  extraordinary 
profits  arising  out  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  trade  during  the  past 
few  years.  Congress  has  nursed  into  activity  a  great  iron  industry 
in  the  United  States  ;  partly  in  order  to  render  the  country  inde- 
pendent as  regards  what  is  a  necessary  implement  of  modern 
civilization  and  to  create  a  new  industry  which  would  make  a 
market  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  Union  ;  but  chiefly  to 
protect  the  workpeople  against  "  the  pauper  labour  '  of  Europe.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  prol'e.ssed  desire  of  Congress  to  benefit  labour 
rather  than  capital  by  the  imposition  of  high  protective  duties  ; 
hut,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  revival  of  prosperity  four  years 
ago  it  is  capital  which  has  mainly  beuehted.  A  few  figures  will 
bring  out  this  fact  very  clearly.  In  1872  the  whole  production  of 
pig  iron  in  the  United  States  was  2.854,558  tons.  In  consequence 
of  the  panic  iu  1073  the  production  fell  oil',  until  in  1876  it  was 
no  more  than  2,093,236  tons;  but  it  then  began  to  increase  slightly 
till  1879,  when  it  made  a  great  bound  forward,  and  in  i8So 
rose  to  be  as  large  as  4,295,414  tons.  In  four  years,  therefore,  it 
will  be  seen,  the  production  was  more  than  doubled.  Last  year 
there  was  again  a  large  increase,  the  production  having  risen  to 
4,641,564  tons.  The  augmentation  was  346,150  tons,  or  over 
8  per  cent.  Even  more  rapid  was  the  growth  of  the  manufacture 
of  Bessemer  steel.  In  1872  the  whole  production  of  Bessemer 
steel  was  only  94,070  tons.  In  1881  it  bad  risen  to  1,330,302 
tons ;  in  other  words,  the  production  in  ten  years  was  multiplied 
fourteen  times.  In  these  figures  we  have  the  clearest  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  protective  duties  of  the  United  Stales  in  fostering 
the  iron  industry ;  and  we  should  have  supposed  that,  as  the 
production  of  pig  iron  more  than  doubled  iu  four  years,  and  as 
the  production  of  steel  increased  at  the  rate  of  140  per  cent,  per 
annum  during  the  past  ten  years,  there  must  have  occurred  a  great 
rise  in  wages  since  the  revival  of  trade  in  1879.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  rise  in  wages  has  been  trifling,  which  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  nearly  the  whole  benefit  of  the  protective 
duties  has  been  monopolized  by  the  employers.  If  we  try  to 
realize  the  meaning  of  the  figures  cited  above,  we  shall  see  this 
plainly.  To  double  the  production  of  pig  iron  between  1876  and 
1880  it  was  necessary  that  the  works  v/hich  had  lain  idle  ever 
since  the  panic  of  1873  should  be  again  opened  ;  that  at  the 
same  time  an  immense  number  of  new  hands  should  be  taken 
on  ;  and  that  a  vast  amount  of  new  capital  should  be  invested. 
The  works  had  kin  idle  for  years  because  they  were  too  costly 
or  too  ineflicient;  but  the  lisa  in  the  price  of  iron  made  it 
profitable  to  re-open  them.  And  so,  a;jain,  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  iron  made  it  profitable  to  invest  new  capital  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  workpeople.  With  all  this  movement 
a  great  rise  of  wages  would  have  seemed  inevitable.  Every 
reader  will  recollect  how  iu  1S72  and  1873  an  equally  sudden, 
though  smaller,  increase  in  production  here  at  home  sent  up  wages 
"  by  leaps  and  bounds."  Yet,  as  we  have  just  said,  wages  have 
scarcely  risen  in  the  United  States.  It  was  not  to  bo  expected 
that  the  workpeople  would  acquiesce  in  this  ;  indeed  it  has  been 
a  standing  cause  lor  wonder  with  careful  observers  that  they  have 
acquiesced  iu  it  so  long. 


Wages  were  thus  kept  down  partly  by  the  great  immigration 
which  has  been  adding  so  vastly  to  the  population  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  three  or  lour  years.  Last  year,  for  example, 
immigrants  landed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  2,000  a  day,  and  this 
year  they  are  pouring  in  still  more  rapidly ;  at  present,  indeed, 
the  arrivals  are  at  the  rate  of  about  3,000  a  day.  The  immigrants 
consist  most  largely  of  people  in  the  vigour  of  life,  who  are 
therefore  available  for  immediate  employment,  and  they  have 
largely  contributed  to  keep  down  wages  in  every  trade  through- 
out the  Union.  Mere  growth  of  population  from  natural  causes 
would  tend  little  in  this  way,  because  the  demand  for  labour 
is  so  insatiable  in  the  United  States  that  it  counterbalances 
the  natural  supply.  But  the  immigrants  are,  as  a  rule,  anxious 
to  take  the  first  employment  which  offers ;  and  they  are  avail- 
able, therefore,  for  employers  who  wish  to  keep  down  the  rate 
of  wages.  Still,  immigration  alone  would  not  account  for  the 
slow  rise  in  wages,  because  the  proportion  of  immigrants  fit 
to  be  employed  in  the  iron  trade  must,  after  all,  be  small.  The 
main  cause,  doubtless,  is  the  lowness  of  the  funds  of  the  various 
Trade-Unions.  After  the  panic  of  1873  the  Trade-Unions  stub- 
bornly resisted  the  fall  in  wages  that  took  place  in  every  tradg, 
and  in  the  numerous  strikes  that  then  occurred  they  exhausted 
their  funds.  Moreover,  as  wages  sank  more  and  more,  as  the 
great  manufacturing  industries  became  more  and  more  depressed,, 
and  as  crowds  of  the  workpeople,  in  despair  of  seeing  a  revival,, 
migrated  to  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  West,  the  subscriptions 
to  the  funds  decreased  more  and  more  every  day,  and  the  Unions 
therefore  found  themselves  in  no  position  to  maintain  the  struggle 
against  the  masters,  who,  as  the  strike  now  going  on  abundantly 
proves,  are  not  only  possessed  of  vast  resources,  but  are  also 
closely  united  and  well  organized.  It  has  taken  time  since 
the  revival  of  trade  to  replenish  the  funds  which  had  thus 
dwindled  away,  and  it  is  doubtless  only  now  that  the  iron- 
workers find  themselves  in  a  position  to  undertake  a  struggle 
on  a  great  scale.  It  is  said  by  those  who  speak  for  the- 
employers  that  even  now  the  workpeople  are  not  possessed  of 
sufficient  funds.  But  the  spread  of  the  strike  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  is  quite  evident  from 
the  universality  of  the  movement,  and  the  perfect  organization 
that  seems  to  exist,  that  the  strike  has  been  long  prepared  for  and 
planned  with  great  care.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  it  would^ 
under  these  circumstances,  have  been  undertaken  if  the  Union 
leaders  knew  that  they  had  not  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  the 
fight.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  strike 
has  not  only  been  carefully  planned,  but  that  it  will  be  maintained 
with  obstinacy,  and,  if  it  is  so  maintained,  we  cannot  share  the 
confidence  expressed  by  the  masters  that  they  must  win.  It  is- 
quite  true  that  just  now  the  iron  trade  in  the  United  States  is  not 
as  buoyant  as  it  lately  was,  for  the  construction  of  railways  has- 
recently  received  a  check.  The  failure  of  all  the  great  crops  last- 
year  told  heavily  upon  the  railwaj's ;  there  was  less  produce  to  send 
to  market,  and  consequently  there  was  less  to  be  carried  by  the 
railways ;  and  the  falling  olf  in  earnings  gave  rise  to  a  serious  fall. 
in  the  price  of  railway  securities  on  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
changes. This  was  aggravated  by  the  "  war  of  rates  "  which 
broke  out  between  the  trunk  lines.  Einding  that  there  was  not 
enough  traffic  for  the  whole  of  them,  each  tried  to  secure 
as  much  as  possible  for  itself  by  lowering  the  charges  for 
carrying  goods,  and  thereby  broke  the  arrangement  which, 
the  great  trunk  lines  had  entered  into  not  to  undersell  one  another.. 
They  carried  their  insane  competition  so  far  that  in  some  cases 
they  charged  less  than  it  cost  to  carry  the  goods,  so  that  the  more 
traffic  at  such  rates  the  Companies  got  the  greater  were  their- 
losses.  The  great  railway  kings,  avaiiing  themselves  of  this  state 
of  the  market,  acted  in  a  manner  still  further  to  depress  prices  and 
to  frighten  investors  out  of  their  property.  The  result  has  been, 
that  the  projectors  of  American  railways  find  it  impossible  to  raise 
either  in  the  American  or  European  money  markets  the  means  of 
constructing  the  new  lines  planned  by  them.  In  consequence  of 
all  this  there  has  been  an  undoubted  check  given  to  railway 
making.  Therefore  the  masters  think  they  must  win  in  the 
struggle  upon  which  they  have  entered.  Bui,  after  all,  the  check 
to  railway  construction  is  only  relative.  Last  year  between  nine- 
and  ten  thousand  miles  of  new  railway  were  made,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Railroad  Gazette,  this  year,  up  to  the  end  of 
May,  the  mileage  constructed  was  larger  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year;  therefore,  so  far  at  least,  there  has  been, 
no  actual  decrease  in  railway  making,  though  the  planning  of 
new  lines  has  ceased.  If,  however,  the  harvest  turns  out  as  good, 
as  it  now  promises  to  be,  the  discredit  into  which  railway  seca- 
rities  have  fallen  will  soon  pass  away.  When  the  earnings  are- 
seen  to  be  large,  and  profits  are  made  in  every  trade,  confidence- 
will  revive,  and  the  construction  of  lines  that  had  been  projected^ 
but  that  for  the  moment  are  suspended,  will  again  be  taken  in 
hand  and  rapidh'  pushed  on.  A  single  bad  harvest  is  not  enough, 
to  bring  to  an  end  such  prosperity  as  the  United  States  have  for 
some  years  enjoyed  ;  and,  while  there  is  prosperity,  railway  build- 
ing will  go  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  for  the  first  need  of  the  United 
States  is  railways. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  strike  as  regards  the  men,  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  benefit  the  British  iron  tra'de.  If  the  men 
succeed,  the  increase  of  wages  obtained  will  cause  a  rise  of  prices  j 
and  with  the  rise  of  prices  the  export  of  British  irou  to  the  United 
States  will  become  possible.  Even  last  year  there  was  somewhat 
over  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons  of  iron  imported  into  the-. 
United  States,  and,  if  prices  were  now  to  be  raised,  the  import 
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would  be  enlarged  until  prices  rose  here  also  to  coimterbalance 
the  rise  in  the  United  States.  Even  if  the  men  are  defeated, 
and  wages  remain  as  they  are,  a  rise  of  price  is  inevitable  pro- 
Tided  the  strike  continues  for  a  month  or  two.  The  cessation  of 
production  in  all  the  great  iron  districts  in  the  United  States  for 
several  weelis  would  give  time  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  stocks  on 
hand.  Last  year,  as  we  have  already  said,  over  9,000  miles  of  rail- 
way were  made,  and  this  year  the  rate  of  construction  so  far  is  still 
more  rapid.  Besides,  there  were  at  the  end  of  last  year  more  than 
103,000  miles  of  railway  in  the  United  States,  and  this  vast 
mileage  requires  constant  renewals  which  use  up  a  large  amount  of 
iron.  But  if  production  is  suspended  for  several  weeks,  while 
railway  building  and  railway  repairing  go  on,  and  stocks  are 
thus  greatly  reduced,  prices  must  rise;  and  a  rise  of  prices  will 
open  the  door  to  foreign  imports,  and  will  thus  give  an  impetus 
to  the  British  iron  trade.  After  a  while,  of  coarse,  the  work- 
people in  this  country  also  will  insist  upon  sharing  in  the  pros- 
perity of  their  employers ;  and,  should  they  likewise  obtain  a  rise 
of  wages,  prices  here  must  be  raised,  and  then  we  shall  lose  the 
advantage  which  this  strike  will  give  us.  But  it  is  possible  that 
a  further  rise  may  be  prepared  in  the  United  States  by  that  time. 
If  railway  building  is  pushed  on  more  rapidly  in  consequence  of  a 
good  harvest  and  revived  prosperity,  the  increased  demand,  added 
to  a  decreased  production  caused  by  thn  strike  at  home,  will  tend 
to  raise  prices  ;  and,  when  once  the  workpeople  have  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  a  rise  of  wages,  they  are  liliely  to  insist,  after  a  short 
time,  upon  a  further  rise  should  tue  prosperity  of  the  trade 
continue. 


SCULPTUEE  IN  1882. 

THE  English  student  of  sculpture  has  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  condition  of  this  art  so  long  debased 
and  neglected  among  us.  There  has  not  been  a  year,  within  the 
memory  of  any  living  critic,  when  the  section  of  sculpture  at  the 
Royal  Academy  was  so  well  represented,  so  vigorous,  or  so  in- 
teresting as  it  is  this  year.  The  revival  of  public  interest  in 
painting  and  the  minor  arts  has  now  spread  to  the  most  refined 
and  dignified  of  all  the  branches  of  fine  art.  In  the  first  place,  to 
mention  a  circumstance  which  must  by  no  means  be  passed  over  as 
trivial,  the  arrangement  of  plastic  art  this  year  at  Burlington 
House  is  highly  satisfactory.  The  Vestibule  has  been  denuded 
altogether,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  dignity  of  the  exhibition ; 
the  Sixth  Gallery,  in  which,  though  the  light  was  good,  there 
were  no  facilities  for  the  display  of  statues,  has  been  passed  over 
to  the  painters,  and  the  noble  I^ecture  Room  has  been  entirely 
devoted  to  sculpture.  The  visitor  can  now  walk  round  the 
principal  works,  and  view  the  individual  figures  at  no  disad- 
vantage. The  busts,  moreover,  are  no  longer  arranged  in  a 
melancholy  row  along  a  shelf,  but  have  each  its  proper  pedestal. 
Merely  material  advantages,  however,  would  have  little  to  do  with 
the  revived  interest  in  the  art,  if  they  were  not  accompanied  by  a 
really  striking  improvement  in  the  general  average  of  the  work 
exhibited.  It  is  not  merely  that  two  or  three  eminent  artists  have 
put  forth  their  full  strength  and  done  brilliant  things ;  this  is  the 
case,  indeed ;  but  almost  more  to  be  congratulated  than  these  men 
are  the  rank  and  file  of  young  sculptors,  whose  work,  even  when 
it  does  not  call  for  positive  praise,  no  longer  contains  those  radical 
errors,  that  utter  lack  of  style,  which  used  to  mark  the  English 
school.  There  seem  everywhere  diffused  among  the  younger  men 
a  sense  of  what  modelling  should  be,  an  attention  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  masses,  and  a  treatment  of  surface,  which  are  quite  new  in 
England,  and  which  should  lead  to  the  happiest  results. 

The  honours  of  the  year  rest  with  Mr.  Thornycroft,  who  has, 
indeed,  achieved  a  success  so  brilliant  that  his  powers  will  be 
almost  unfairly  taxed  to  support  it  during  the  next  year  or  two. 
For  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  two  statues  with  which  he  has 
dazzled  the  artists  and  the  critics,  and  which  have  secured  for  him 
the  public  honours  of  the  Royal  Academj',  are  not  new  this  year 
in  their  design.  No  man,  we  may  confidently  say,  could  with  his 
own  hands,  and  working  in  Mr.  Thornycroft 's  conscientious  spirit, 
complete  two  such  statues  within  twelve  months.  The  work 
expended  on  the  marble  figure  of  "  Artemis"  (1644)13  extraordi- 
nary, and  on  the  flesh,  in  particular,  is  of  so  delicate  a  character 
that  we  may  be  sure  that  the  sculptor  did  not  leave  the  work  to  a 
pupil.  The  surface  of  a  marble  statue  is  an  unknown  quantity ; 
the  artist  may  work  upon  it  almost  indefinitely.  The  "  Artemis  " 
will  be  allowed  to  be  the  most  finished  piece  of  marble  exhibited 
this  year,  except  certain  parts  of  Mr.  Armstead's  "  Ariel " ;  yet  we 
have  but  to  examine  the  face  to  see  that,  if  the  sculptor  had  time 
and  opportunity  to  devote  six  months  more  to  it,  he  might  still 
improve  it ;  though  we  are  far  from  wishing  that  he  should  indulge 
in  so  vain  a  labour.  Since  the  "  Artemis  "  was  exhibited  in  plaster  in 
1880,  we  find  that  the  artist  has  considerably  improved  it;  the 
legs  seem  more  robust,  the  drapery  in  some  details  more  free  and 
natural,  and  the  neck  more  finely  modelled.  Less  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  the  bronze  "Teucer"  (1665)  exhibited  last  year  in 
plaster ;  but  the  removal  of  the  stump,  which  leaves  the  outlines  of 
the  heels  and  calves  unbroken,  is  a  striking  improvement.  This 
noble  pair  of  statues,  the  most  attractive  that  recent  English  art 
has  produced,  confirms  the  impression  which  we  expressed  several 
years  ago,  that  in  Mr.  Thornycroft  not  merely  sculpture,  but 
tine  art  in  England  altogether,  has  received  a  notable  addition. 
Mr.  Armstead  has  not  for  several  years  exhibited  so  many 


works  characteristic  of  his  peculiar  genius  as  adorn  the  Lecture 
Room  this  year.  Ills  recumbent  efligyof'Mr.  Gibbs  "  (1673), 
to  be  placed  in  a  church  at  Exeter,  is  injured  at  present  by  the 
vertical  light,  and  hardly  attracts  as  much  attention  as  it  deserves 
among  work  that  is  out  of  sympathy  with  it.  Mr.  Armstead  has 
very  strong  affinities  with  the  Erench  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance. 
Germain  I'ilon  would  have  treated  these  folds  of  drapery,  these 
quiet  emaciated  features,  in  much  the  same  spirit;  let  us  add, 
hardly  with  more  skill.  Mr.  Armstead's  extraordinary  proficiency 
in  all  the  technical  parts  of  his  craft; — a  proficiency  which  may 
occasionally  have  led  him  astray  into  experiment — is  here  directed 
to  its  most  appropriate  end.  His  little  statue  of  "  Ariel"  (1680) 
is  still  more  remarkable  as  a  piece  of  imaginative  sculpture.  The 
artist  has  conceived  the  lyric  sprite  as  an  epicene  winged  creature 
of  keen  face,  long  thin  extremities,  and  bony  form ;  his  Ariel  is 
too  quaint  to  be  pretty,  but  it  comes  as  near  to  the  realization  of 
Shakspeare's  vision  as  art  can  be  expected  to  come.  In  workman- 
ship some  parts  of  this  figure  are  inimitable,  as  the  back  and  the 
hands ;  but  we  protest  against  Mr.  Armstead's  exaggerated  treat- 
ment of  eyes.  The  same  eminent  artist  exhibits  a  sketch  for  a 
bronze  group  of  "  David  and  the  Lion."  We  cannot  but  believe 
that  ho  will  greatly  modify  his  conception  of  this  work  before  he 
executes  it.  The  body  of  David  is  admirably  modelled,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  lion  is  true ;  but  we  are  disappointed  with  the 
action  of  the  hands,  which  is  not  nearly  forcible  enough,  and  the 
rolls  of  drapery  on  the  ground  break  up  the  outline  of  the  group. 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Armstead  may  decide  to  omit  this  needless 
drapery  altogether,  and  carry  out  the  work  frankly  in  the  nude. 

There  are  an  unusually  large  number  of  imaginative  statues  and 
statuettes  this  year,  mostly  by  rising  artists,  some  of  which 
demand  considerable  attention.  Both  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
at  the  Grosveuor  Gallery  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert  comes  forward  this 
year  as  a  prominent  exhibitor.  His  "  Kiss  of  Victory  "  is  a  very 
carefully  finished  marble  group  of  a  young  nude  warrior  falling 
on  the  field  of  battle,  under  the  very  shadow  and  supported  by  the 
embrace  of  a  winged  Nike.  This  is  perhaps  Mr.  Gilbert's  most 
notable  work  ;  but  his  "  Astronomy  "  and  "Perseus  Arming,"  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  are  full  of  picturesque  and  original  quali- 
ties, to  which  nothing  but  more  training  seems  needed  to  com- 
plete the  equipment  of  a  very  remarkable  sculptor,  Mr.  George 
Lawson's  "Automate"  is  a  fine  statue,  of  heroic  size,  which 
demands  commendation  for  the  effort  it  displays  and  for  the  fine 
sense  of  design  which  has  originally  inspired  the  composition; 
but,  like  all  Mr.  Lawson's  figures,  it  gives  the  spectator  an  im- 
pression that  the  artist  has  grown  tired  of  his  work,  and  has 
finished  it  with  undue  haste.  A  very  little  patience  and  disci- 
pline would  make  a  remarkable  statue  of  this  unsatisfactory,  but 
spirited,  work.  Mr.  Percival  Ball,  in  his  curious  "Lancashire 
Witch"  (1571),  gives  us  a  careful  nude  study  in  marbleof  a  woman 
who  breaks  a  sword  across  her  knee,  while  the  implements  of 
modern  science  lie  around  her.  The  body  is  well  modelled ;  the 
head  is  exceedingly  insipid ;  and  the  marble  is  merely  sketched. 
Mr.  Arthur  Atkinson  combines  so  much  that  is  good  with  so  much 
that  is  bad  in  his  "  Stephen  the  Martyr  "  (1548)  that  we  hardly 
know  how  to  speak  of  it ;  the  modelling  of  the  flesh  is  good,  in 
some  parts  remarkably  good ;  but  the  treatment  of  line  is  awkward 
in  the  extreme.  The  "  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  Angel  "  (1593), 
of  the  same  artist,  is  very  poor.  This  latter  subject  has  been  a 
favourite  one  with  several  young  sculptors  ;  none  of  their  efforts 
are  very  successful ;]  the  worst  is  that  of  Mr.  Oscar  Junck  (1623), 
a  really  monstrous  group,  to  which  we  believe  some  sort  of  medal 
lias  been  rashly  assigned.  Miss  Amelia  Walters  is  an  artist  from 
whom  we  hardly  expected  so  delicate  and  sound  a  piece  of  work 
as  the  "  Undine"  (1633),  rising  like  a  column  of  water;  this  is 
worthy  of  great  praise.  Professor  Legros  exhibits  at  the  Royal 
Academy  "  Tlie  Sailor's  Wife"  (1676)  in  bronze,  which  has  much 
of  the  gravity  and  charm  of  his  painting.  Mr,  Callcott's 
"Mother's  Love"  (1620)  is  a  creditable  group  in  a  somewhat 
similar  spirit,  and  reminds  us  faintly  of  the  manner  of  M.  Coutan. 
Mr,  Birch  exhibits  a  small  bronze  statuette  of  his  equestrian  group 
of  "The  Last  Call"  (1551),  a  trumpeter  of  the  hussars  shot  to 
death,  standing  high  in  his  stirrups,  and  falling  back  as  he  closes 
his  last  note.  This  is  very  spirited  and  pleasing,  and  seems  more 
legitimately  treated  in  this  miniature  lonu  than  on  a  colossal 
scale.  A  little  bronze  of  "  Polo  "  C1642),  by  Mr.  Walter  Roche, 
is  clever  and  compact ;  the  subject  is  one  excellently  suited  for  a 
statuette. 

In  iconic  sculpture  of  the  monumental  kind  there  is  not  much 
at  the  Royal  Academy  which  is  highly  satisfactory.  We  cannot 
conceal  from  ourselves  that  Mr.  Boehm's  "  (Jailyle "  (1672)  has 
lost  in  translation  into  marble  much  of  the  charm  whicli  made 
the  plaster  so  remarkable  in  the  Exhibition  of  1S75.  It  is  diliicult 
to  believe  that  Mr,  Boehm  has  worked  much  on  the  statue  with 
his  own  hands ;  the  deep  indentation  of  the  eyes  is  coarse  and 
painful,  while  some  of  the  tricks  which  disligure  the  work, 
amongst  others  the  rubbing  of  dirt  into  the  interstices  of  the 
marble,  are  laughable,  Mr,  Brock  and  Mr,  Onslow  Ford  have 
competed  in  colossal  figures  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  Neither  effigy 
is  very  inspiriting;  Mr.  Brock's  (1546)  is  the  more  natural  in 
pose.  It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  by  what  freak  of  a  com- 
mittee or  a  jury  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  was  diverted  from  the  exceed- 
ingly happy  and  sculpturesque  design  for  a  Rowland  Hill  seated, 
of  which  he  exhibits  a  sketch  in  bronze  (1660) ;  this  has  all  the 
charming  qualities  of  style  and  nature  which  we  miss  in  his  erect 
figure  (1556),  and  would  attract  notice  even  in  the  Salon.  Mr. 
George  yimmonds  exhibits  a  life-size  figure  of  a  Rajah  (1573), 
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which  is  singularly  poor  and  weak.  Mr.  Boehm  sends  a  cast  of 
his  vigorous  but  exaggerated  "Lord  Lawrence"  (1566),  lately 
erected  in  Waterloo  Place ;  the  immense  protuberance  of  abdomen 
gives  this  statue  an  absurd  air  which  belies  its  merit.  We  have 
no  patience  with  Mr.  Bruce  Joy's  presentment  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
showing  the  palm  of  his  hand  to  an  incredulous  world  (1679) ;  the 
face  is  a  good  likeness,  and  there  ceases  the  merit  of  the  statuette, 
which  is  even  below  the  mediocre  average  of  Mr.  Bruce  Joy's  work. 

There  is  a  good  show  of  busts  this  year  at  the  lloyal  Academy. 
Mr.  Boehm's  marble  head  of  "  Mr.  Bright"  (1677)  is  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  highly-huished  works  which  this  distinguished 
master  of  portraiture  has  ever  done.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  inequality  of  Mr.  Boehm's  work;  his  terra-cotta  bust  of 
"  Professor  Huxley  "  (1600)  is  considerably  inferior  to  that  of  Mr. 
Bright.  Mr.  AVoolners  iconic  work,  too,  is  ver}'-  irregular ;  his 
nude  bust  of  "Lord  Glanwilliam "  (1675)  is  admirable,  and  his 
large  marble  medallion  of  the  late  "James  Spedding  "  (1637)  is 
very  interesting,  but  his  bust  of  "  Mr.  Barry,"  the  architect  (1670), 
is  poor  in  the  extreme.  The  busts  of  Mr.  T.  Nelson  MacLean  are 
remarkably  learned  and  sound  in  treatment ;  we  note  how  ad- 
mirably the  structure  of  the  head  is  felt  in  the  "  Mrs.  Villiers 
Stuart "  (1667),  and  how  a  trained  hand  and  a  sense  of  style  have 
given  dignity  to  so  very  difficult  a  subject  as  the  "  Rev.  Principal 
Brown  "  (1592).  Mr.  MacLean  is  one  of  our  most  accomplished 
younger  sculptors.  There  is  a  little  extravagance,  but  a  great 
deal  of  vigour,  in  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  "  Sir  Charles  Heed"  (165S), 
and  the  progress  which  this  artist  has  made  of  late  in  technical 
power  is  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Brock  is  a  sculptor  whose  work 
has  received  more  recognition  than  that  of  most  men  of  his  school 
and  generation  ;  he  does  not  show  himself  careful  enough  to  sup- 
port his  reputation.  Ilis  study  for  a  head  of  Sir  Richard 
Temple  (162 1 ),  in  which  the  neck  and  throat  are  very  cleverly 
modelled,  is  more  noteworthy  than  the  perfunctory  bust  (16S7) 
which  he  has  had  the  want  ot  discretion  to  send  to  the  Exhibition 
with  it.  Mr.  Pinker's  work  this  year  shows  a  considerable 
advance  upon  his  accustomed  manner.  Two  young  female  busts 
attract  the  eye  of  the  spectator  as  he  moves  along  the  row  of 
portraits.  Cue  of  these  is  Mr.  Birch's  delicate  girlish  head  of  Miss 
Hughes  (16 1 9),  the  other  Mr.  Thornycroft's  dignitied  and  char- 
acteristic bust  of  Miss  Grimstone  (1764),  the  neck  and  shoulders 
of  which  are  beautifully  treated.  Among  clever  busts  which  call  for 
no  special  description  we  may  name  Mr.  \V.  C.  May's  "  Mr.  Yeend 
King"  (1565),  Miss  Henrietta  Montalba's  "Lady  Sophia  Mac- 
namara"  (1545),  and  Miss  Gertrude  Crockford's  "Old  English 
Lady"  (1688).  M.  Bodin,  the  distinguished  French  sculptor, 
sends  a  bronze  replica  of  the  head  of  his  statue  of  St.  Jean 
(1596),  which  was  much  admired  at  the  Salon  last  year.  The 
fact  that  the  face  is  contorted  by  the  effort  of  declamation,  an 
efl'ort  which  the  absence  of  the  rest  of  the  figure  makes  unintel- 
ligible, takes  off  from  the  interest  of  this  vigorous  head. 

Those  who  have  been  influenced  by  what  had  been  reported 
beforehand  of  the  medals  of  Professor  Legros  will,  we  fear,  be  con- 
siderably disappointed  when  they  examine  those  which  he  exhibits 
at  the  lioyal  Academy  and  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  They  can  be 
divided  into  two  classes — those  medals  in  which,  with  an  artless 
exactitude,  he  imitates  the  very  faults  and  accidents  in  worn 
Renaissance  medals,  and  those  in  which  he  attempts  to  employ 
modern  heads  in  a  modern  manner.  The  latter  are  absolute 
failures ;  the  former  are  exceedingly  clever  as  imitations  pure  and 
simple,  but  they  have  no  other  value.  Where  Professor  Legros 
cannot  base  his  mode  of  work  on  the  practice  of  an  old  master  he 
shows  himself,  as  in  the  grotesque  medallion  of  Darwin,  helpless 
before  the  technical  difficulties  of  a  very  curious  and  delicate  art. 
It  is  perhaps  not  very  easy  in  England,  where  but  little  has  been 
done  in  this  class,  to  confront  Professor  Legros's  medals  with 
really  excellent  work  ;  but  in  Paris,  where  so  much  is  done  of  an 
experimental  kind,  it  is  easy  enough.  His  medals  will  not  bear 
comparison  for  a  moment  with  such  work,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  the  medals  of  M.  Alphee  Dubois,  or,  on  the  other,  as  Mme. 
Ringel's  medallion  sketches.  With  regard  to  Professor  Legros's 
other  work  iu  sculpture  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  speak  with  gravity  of  his  feeble  relief  of  "  La 
Source,"  or  of  his  "  Death  and  the  Woodman,"  which  we 
forbear  to  characterize.  We  are  sorry  to  think  that  so  good 
an  artist  could  persuade  himself  to  exhibit  such  crudities,  or 
to  listen  to  the  flatteries  of  those  who,  if  he  were  to  model  a 
hot-cross  bun,  would  discover  in  it  sculpturesque  line  and  noble 
plastic  qualities.  In  five  years'  time  Professor  Legros  will  be  the  ' 
tirst  to  laugh  at  these  absurd  pretensions.  It  is  perfectly  intel- 
ligible that  an  active  and  original  painter  should  feel  a  desire  to 
express  himself  now  and  then  in  a  new  medium,  and  measure  him- 
self with  craftsmen  of  a  diH'erent  training.  The  exercise  is  highly 
salutary,  and  he  returns  refreshed  to  his  own  particular  labours ; 
what  is  not  salutarj'  is  the  flattery  of  injudicious  friends,  who  are 
pledged  to  admire  all  that  he  does,  and  who  have  the  same  patter 
ibr  his  failures  as  for  his  masterpieces. 

There  is  not  very  much  scufpture  of  an  important  kind  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  with  the  exception  of  those  works  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  Mr.  Boehm  sends  two 
statuettes,  not  in  his  most  interesting  manner ;  Mr.  Thornycroft 
and  Mr.  Mullins  each  a  good  bust ;  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  two  terra- 
cotta heads  of  ladies,  which  lack  a  certain  refinement,  and  are  not 
equal  to  his  male  busts ;  M.  Rodin  a  "  Bronze  Mask,"  which  is 
picturesque;  and  Miss  Chaplin  two  of  her  pleasant  terra-cotta 
studies  of  dogs.  Count  Gleicheu  sends  a  nude  figure,  life-size,  of 
"  Hero,"  which  is  very  poor,  and  Mr.  Waldo  Story  some  pseudo- 
Greek  reliefs,  which  are  so  feeble  and  old-fashioned  that  it  is  quite 


surprising  to  meet  with  them  in  an  exhibition  of  to-day.  la 
closing,  we  may  express  our  satisfaction  at  finding  every  year  less 
and  less  of  the  baneful  Italian  influence  on  our  sculpture,  and 
fewer  examples  of  the  native  art  of  Italy  at  our  exhibitions.  We 
cannot  too  thoroughly  rid  ourselves  of  that  effeminate  and 
mechanical  tradition. 


THE  OPERAS. 

THE  production  of  Die  Meisf.ersinger  von  Niirnherg  by  the 
Franke-PoUini  company  at  Drury  Lane,  with  Herr  Richter 
as  conductor,  naturally  ranks  among  the  important  musical  events 
of  these  days.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  strange  that  the  opera  has 
not  previously  been  heard  in  England ;  but  it  is  fortunate  from 
every  point  of  view  that  its  first  introduction  to  an  English 
audience  should  have  taken  place  under  conditions  so  nearly  ap- 
proaching perfection.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Fidelio, 
The  Mastersinyers  is  by  far  the  most  complete  performance 
which  the  company  has  yet  given.  In  the  case  of  Lohengrin,  for 
instance,  despite  the  unrivalled  conducting  of  Herr  Richter,  and 
the  many  points  of  merit  in  the  whole  performance  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  it  was  possible  to  feel  a  little  disappointment 
when  one  remembered  some  of  the  effects  which  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  representation  of  the  opera  on  the  German  stage,  and 
which  were  not  attempted  at  Drury  Lane.  There  was,  for  ex- 
ample, but  little  indication  in  the  scene  of  daybreak  after  the  duet 
between  Ortrud  and  Telramund  of  that  full  sense  of  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  a  new  day  beginning  which  used  to  be  so  admirably 
given  on  the  stage  of  the  old  Hof  Theater  at  Dresden ;  nor, 
admirably  though  it  was  sung,  was  the  chorus  of  astonish- 
ment and  delight  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  swan  com- 
pletely satisfactory  as  regarded  grouping  and  acting.  No 
doubt  there  were  intelligible  reasons  for  these  and  similar  slight 
shortcomings  in  a  performance  of  which  the  merits  far  outweighed 
the  faults;  but  it  is  not  the  less  pleasant  to  have  to  speak  of 
.another  performance  iu  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  to 
any  fault  which  need  be  taken  into  account.  Of  the  merits  of 
individual  singers  who  took  part  in  The  Mastersingers  we  may 
speak  presently,  observing,  to  begin  with,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  suggest  any  such  improvement  on  the  grouping  and  stage 
management  generally  of  the  chorus  in  this  opera  as  might  have 
been  suggested  in  the  case  of  Lohengrin. 

A  preface  to  the  book  of  the  opera,  which  is  signed  '•'  C.  A.  B.," 
points  out — as  it  appears  it  was  necessary  to  point  out,  though 
that  it  should  have  been  necessary  is  strange  enough — that  "  the 
Mastersingers  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  mythical  personages  or  as 
emanations  of  Wagner's  brain  "  ;  and  the  preface  goes  on  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Mastersingers  at  Nurem- 
berg:— "  For  an  insight  into  the  constitution  of  their  guilds  and 
schools,  their  rules  and  regulations,  reference  is  due  to  the 
'  Schulordnung '  or  *  Lagerbuch,'  and  to  the  '  Tabulatur,'  The 
one  regulated  the  discipline  and  business  of  their  organization; 
the  other  its  artistic  side.  The  singing  at  their  sittings  was 
divided  into  'Freisingeu'  (free  singing)  and  '  Hauptsingen ' 
(principal  singing).  In  the  former  any  one,  even  a  stranger, 
might  take  part ;  in  the  latter,  which  was  competitive,  the 
faults  against  the  rules  committed  by  a  singer  were  noted  on 
a  slate  by  a  '  Merker '  (marker)  ensconced  behind  a  curtain. 
Seven  faults  were  allowed,  and  he  who  exceeded  this  number  was 
declared  '  outsung  and  outdone '  (versungen  und  verthan).  .  .  . 
If  the  Marker  declared  that  a  singer  had  complied  with  the  rules 
and  regulations,  he  was  decorated  with  a  .«ilver  chain  and  badge — 
the  latter  representing  King  David  playing  upon  the  harp — and 
was  honourably  admitted  into  the  guild.''  In  the  book  of  The 
Mastersingers  we  have  the  narrow  conceit  and  pedantry  of  the 
Marker — Beckmesser — opposed  to  the  fine  and  free  intellect  of 
Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler-poet,  who  takes  under  his  protection  a 
noble  youth,  Walther  von  Stolzlng,  who  desires  to  become  a 
Mastersinger,  urged  thereto  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  Master- 
singer  who  may  win  the  hand  of  the  Mastersinger  Pogner's 
daughter,  Eva,  between  whom  and  himself  a  mutual  love  has 
sprung  up.  Beckmesser  the  Marker  has  also,  after  his  fashion,  fallen 
in  love  with  Eva ;  and  when  Walther  first  sings  his  trial-song, 
Beckmesser  covers  the  slate  with  marks  of  faults.  All  the  Masters 
are  agreed  that  "  this  will  never  do,"  except  Hans  Sachs,  who 
I  interposes  with  the  words — 

Halt !  Bleister  !  Xiclit  so  geeilt ! 
Xicljt  jeder  eure  Meiuunfc  theilt. — 

Des  Kitters  Lied  und  Weise, 
Sie  fand  ich  neu,  doch  niclit  verwirrt ; 
Verliess  cr  uns're  G'leise, 
i  Scliritt  er  doch  fest  und  unbeirrt. 

WoUt  ihr  nach  Regein  messen, 
Was  nicht  nacfi  eurer  Regelu  Lauf, 

Dar  eig'ueii  Spur  vergessen, 
Sucht  davon  erst  die  Regelu  auf ! 

Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the  scene  there  is  a  chorus  from  the 
other  Masters  of  "  Versungen.  und  verthan."  In  the  following 
sceue,  in  which  a  projected  elopement  of  ^V^alther  with  Eva  is 
wisely  put  a  stop  to  by  Sachs,  Beckmesser  comes  to  serenade  Eva, 
and  finds  himself  disturbed  by  Sachs,  who  is  working  outside  his 
shop  at  a  pair  of  shoes  ordered  by  Beckmesser.  At  last,"  to 
quote  from  the  preface's  translation  of  Herr  Wagner's  "  Communi- 
cation to  My  Friends,"  Sachs  "  promises  the  luckless  feUow  to  giva 
over  singing  ;  but  on  condition  of  his  being  allowed  to  mark  also 
in  his  manner — as  a  shoemaker — the  faults  which,  according  to 
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his  feelings,  he  may  find  in  the  Marker's  song — namely,  by  a  stroke 
of  his  hammer  for  each  fault  upon  the  shoe  stretched  upon  the 
last.  The  Marker  sings ;  Sachs  strikes  the  last  agaia  and  again. 
In  a  passion,  the  Marker  jumps  up ;  Sachs  coolly  asks  him  if  he 
has  finished  his  song?  'Not  nearly,'  he  shouts.  Sachs  now 
laughingly  holds  up  the  shoes,  and  declares  that  they  are  now 
quite  finished,  thanks  to  the  '  Marker's  Taps.' "  In  the  last  act 
Walther  sings  to  Sachs  a  song  which  the  cohbler-poet  notes 
down,  and  which  is  subsequently  picked  up  by  Beckmesser,  who, 
believing  it  to  be  Sachs's,  proposes  to  sing  it  as  his  own  iu  public. 
He  goes  ridiculously  wrong  in  the  words  and  music,  and  finally  it 
is  determined  "  that  he  who  knows  the  proper  tune  shall  be  ad- 
judged the  victor.  The  young  knight  accomplishes  this,  and  wins 
his  bride;  but  rejects  with  scorn  the  ofier,  now  made  him,  of 
admission  into  the  Guild.  Sachs  humorously  stands  up  in  defence 
of  the  Mastersingers'  Guild,  and  finishes  with  the  rhyme, 
*'  Though  Holy  Kome  herself  shall  pass  away,  Our  glorious  German 
art  will  ne'er  decay." 

What  was  unexpected  by  people  who  were  not  already  familiar 
with  the  music  in  Herr  Wagner's  setting  of  the  plot  of  which  we 
have  given  an  outline  was  not  perhaps  that  the  opera  is  full  of 
charming  and  melodious  music,  and  free  from  such  ineflable  weari- 
ness as  that  of  Wotan  and  his  wicked  crew — but  that  it  is  also  full 
of  fun.  Nothing  could  be  more  genuinely  comic, in  music  as  in  acting, 
than  the  scene  of  Beckmesser's  interrupted  serenade ;  and,  in 
another  and  less  obvious  way,  Kothner's  reading  out  of  the 
Tabidatur  in  the  first  act.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult,  if  space  per- 
mitted, to  point  to  many  other  special  instances  of  the  true  sense 
of  humour  which  runs  through  the  work  hand  iu  hand  with  the 
true  sense  of  poetry  and  beauty  which  finds  expression  in 
Walther's  song  and  in  many  utterances  of  Hans  Sachs.  The 
opera  is  throughout  stirring,  bright,  and  interesting ;  and  the 
comic  and  tender  sides  are  artfully  relieved  and  interchanged. 
The  singing,  mounting,  and  acting  were,  as  we  have  said,  excel- 
lent. Much  depends  of  necessity  upon  Ilans  Sachs,  of  which 
character  the  representative  has  to  convey  the  notion  of  a  man 
who  is  full  both  of  a  kindly  humour  and  of  poetical  and  artistic 
feeling,  and  who  knows  very  well  how  to  be  completely  dignified 
on  occasion.  Herr  Gura  fulfilled  all  the  necessary  conditions,  and 
his  singing  was  admirably  steady  and  expressive.  The  parts  of 
Eva  and  Walther  have  been  performed  on  difi'erent  occasions  by 
Frl.  Sucher  and  Herr  Winkelmann  and  by  Frl.  Malten  and 
Herr  Nachbaur.  Frl.  Sucher  and  Herr  Winkelmann  were  both  at 
their  best  in  their  respective  parts.  Frl.  Malteu's  singing  was,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  of  much  merit,  and  her  acting  full  of  intelligence. 
Herr  Nachbaur  is  less  of  a  declaimer,  as  opposed  to  a  singer,  than 
Herr  Winkelmann,  and  finds  some  fine  opportunities  in  Walther. 
He  acts  with  spirit,  but  might,  perhaps,  improve  upon  the  make-up 
which  he  adopted.  For  Herr  Ehrke's  Beckmesser,  a  finely 
comic  study  of  character  excellently  rendered,  we  have  nothing 
but  praise.  Of  the  general  merits  of  the  performance  by  the 
representatives  of  the  minor  characters  and  the  chorus  we  have 
already  spoken.  In  the  conducting  Ilerr  llichter  might  be 
said  to  have  surpassed  himself,  if  that  were  possible.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  few  cuts  made  were  extremely  judicious. 
It  is  possible  that  their  number  might  be  increased  with  advan- 
tage, and  it  is  certain  that  the  inordinate  length  of  the  waits 
between  the  acts  might  with  advantage  be  reduced.  It  is  also 
certain  that  any  improvement  in  the  abominable  ventilation  or 
want  of  ventilation  of  the  front  of  the  house  would  be  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm. 

G\x&xmui^A?,DieMeistersinger  is,  and  beautiful  as  are  many  of  the 
passages  in  the  Festal  Drama  associated  with  the  hated  name  of 
Wotan,  yet  we  may  be  permitted,  except  by  the  Extreme  Left  of 
the  Wagnerians,  to  find  delight  in  interrupting  a  course  of  Wagner 
by  listening  to  some  of  the  most  delicious  music  which  Mozart 
ever  wrote  in  II  Sei-raglio,  of  which  opera  a  performance  in  some 
respects  particularly  good  has  been  given  at  Oovent  Garden.  The 
exquisite  music  of  Constance  was  exquisitely  sung  by  Mme. 
Sembrich,  whose  powers  as  an  executant  are  unsurpassed,  and 
who  possesses  moreover  what  is  not  always  possessed  by  singers 
famous  for  their  brilliancy — the  true  feeling  of  an  artist.  What 
she  does  is  done  with  so  much  seeming  ease  that  it  probably  fails 
to  command  the  admiration  of  people  who  are  enraptured  when  an 
extraordinary  note  is  produced  and  held  with  laboured  indications 
of  the  difficulty  belonging  to  the  feat.  Mme.  Sembrich,  even 
without  her  amazing  brilliancy  of  execution,  could  hardly  fail  to 
take  her  place  in  the  first  rank  of  operatic  singers.  M.  Gailhard 
was  seen  at  his  best  in  the  comic  part  of  Osmin,  in  which  he 
played  the  drunken  scene  with  much  humour  and  discretion,  and 
sang"Ah,  che  voglio  trionfare  "  magnificently.  He  completely 
spoilt,  however,  the  impression  of  two  excellent  effects  by  return- 
ing to  the  stage  to  make  his  bow  to  an  audience  of  which  the 
well-merited  applause  seemed  curiously  centred  in  one  part 
of  the  house.  Mile.  Valleria  was  excellent,  as  in  everything  she 
undertakes,  as  Biondina.  Signor  FrapoUi,  as  Belmont,  gave  us  an 
idea  of  whatM.  Capoul  might  be  if  one  of  his  faults — the  excessive 
tise  of  the  tremolo — and  all  his  merits  were  taken  away  from 
him.  M.  Soulacroix's  Pedrillo  was  an  equally  weak  performance. 
The  English  version  of  the  libretto  is  among  the  marvels  of 
operatic  literature.  Here  are  a  few  fines  in  the  'Italian  and  in  the 
Endish:— 


Ti  detesto  e  lo  sappi  impalato  scor- 

gerti  vorrei ! 
Ah,  che  questi  avveriturieri, 
Ch'alle  donne  han  i  pensieri 
Non  li  posso,  no,  softi  ir. 


'Tis  because,  my  young  man,  too 

well  I  know  you. 
Base  adventurers  detested, 
By  whose  swarms  we  are  infested, 
To  the  devil  vou  mav  ^o. 


At  another  point,  in  Osmin's  song  of  vengeance,  there  is  a  phrase 
inserted  in  the  English  version,  the  unprovoked  vulgarity  and^ 
coarseness  of  which  make  it  unquotable. 

Mme.  Pauline  Lucca's  feappearance  at  Covent  Garden  was  an 
event  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone.  In  Carmen  she  gave  a 
representation  of  the  heroine  different  from  any  that  we  had  before 
seen.  Emphasizing  the  tragical  element  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
usual,  Mme.  Lucca  does  not  ignore  the  comic  touches  in  the 
character.  The  wayward  gipsy  girl  becomes  in  her  hands  a  very 
dangerous  person  to  cross  in  love,  utterly  given  up  to  passion,  and 
incapable  of  being  reasoned  with,  yet  at  times  there  are  indications 
that  she  acts  with  mischievous  rather  than  evil  intent.  In 
the  second  act,  when  Jose  hears  the  retreat  sounded,  and  is  about  to 
go  away,  the  way  in  which  Mme.  Lucca  exhibited  her  passionate 
disappointment  by  flinging  Jose's  helmet  and  accoutrements 
on  the  floor  was  very  remarkable.  Signor  Runcio  replaced  M. 
Lestellier  in  the  part  of  Jose,  and  introduced  into  the  part  a 
somewhat  remarkable  attitude — that  of  standing  with  his  hands 
iu  his  pockets — for  a'private  to  assume  before  a  superior  officer. 
Mme.  Valleria,  as  Micaela,  fully  sustained  her  well-earned  re- 
putation as  a  singer  and  actress  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 
The  part  of  the  Toreador  Escamillo  fell  to  Signor  Soulacroix, 
instead  of  to  M.  Bouhy ;  and,  as  it  was  assumed  at  a  very  short 
notice,  it  would  be  perhaps  unfair  to  criticize  the  performance  too 
sharply. 

We  have  observed  with  some  surprise  a  remarkable  ad- 
vertisement lately  issued  from  Covent  Garden.  The  manage- 
ment has  shown  a  commendable  enterprise  in  engaging  Mme. 
Christine  Nilsson ;  but  discretion  might  have  tempered  enter- 
prise, and  prevented  the  statement  that  Mme.  Nilsson  "  will 
create,"  not  the  parts  of  Margherita  and  Elena  in  Signor  Boito's 
opera,  which  parts,  by  the  way,  she  "  created  "  two  years  ago,  but 
"  the  opera  " — the  whole  opera — "  of  Mijistofele.'"    What  next  ? 


JUNE  RACING. 


SOME  years  ago  there  was  no  racing  of  importance  between 
Epsom  and  Ascot.  There  were  a  good  many  meetings  during 
the  intervening  period,  it  is  true,  but  no  very  valuable  or  interesting 
races  took  place  between  the  Oaks  day  and  the  Tuesday  of  the 
Ascot  week.  Racing  matters  are  on  a  very  different  footing  now. 
To  begin  with,  a  good  many  rich  stakes  are  run  for  at  Manchester 
during  the  week  that  follows  Epsom  Summer  Meeting.  Then  there 
is  racing  for  valuable  prizes  at  Sandown  on  both  the  Friday  and  the 
Saturday  of  the  same  week,  and  on  the  Sunday  the  Grand  Prix  is  run 
for  at  Paris.  The  chief  race  of  the  Manchester  Meeting  has  been 
rendered  important  by  the  addition  of  2,000?.  to  the  stakes.  This 
is  a  very  large  sum  to  add  to  a  handicap,  but  the  attendance  at 
Manchester  races  is  so  immense  that  the  Committee  are  enabled 
to  be  liberal.  It  would  be  much  to  the  interests  of  other  race 
committees  and  lessees  if  they  were  proportionately  liberal  in  the 
matter  of  added  money  ;  for  owners  will  send  horses,  and  good 
horses,  to  run  for  valuable  stakes ;  and  where  good  horses  run  and 
the  fields  are  large  there  will  be  good  racing,  and  where  there  is 
good  racing  there  will  be  a  large  attendance.  Fifteen  horses  came 
out  for  the  Manchester  Cup.  Gladstone,  a  rather  lightly-weio-hted 
four-year-old,  was  the  favourite.  When  not  overburdened,  he  had 
won  several  races  last  year,  the  last  of  them  being  the  Manchester 
November  Handicap  of  1,245/.,  and  it  "<^'as  thought  that  he  was 
put  into  the  handicap  for  the  Manchester  Cup  on  very  easy  terms 
at  7  St.  9  lbs.  There  were  several  false  starts,  which  caused  a 
rather  tedious  delay.  When  the  field  at  last  got  off,  Gladstone 
was  held  back  until  he  came  into  the  straight  for  home,  when  he 
was  sent  to  the  front ;  but  he  was  exhausted  at  the  distance,  and 
he  finished  eighth  or  ninth.  The  race  was  won  in  a  canter  by 
Wallenstein.  Fortissimo,  who  was  ridden  by  Archer,  had  been 
leading  between  the  distance  and  the  winning-post,  when  Wood 
brought  up  Wallenstein  with  a  rush,  and  won  by  a  length  without 
any  trouble.  The  American-bred  Wallenstein,  who  now  belon"-s 
to  Lord  Ellesmere,  was  formerly  the  property  of  Mr.  Lorillard,  the 
owner  of  Iroquois,  and  he  had  run  very  badly  when  in  the  h'lnds 
of  his  native  master.  Since  he  has  belonged  to  Lord  Ellesmere 
who  bought  him  for  450/.,  he  has  improved  greatly.  Last  autumn 
he  won  the  Great  Shi'opshire  Handicap  (912/.);  this  spring  he 
won  the  Liverpool  Spring  Cup  (790^-) ;  and  last  week  he  won  the 
Manchester  Cup  (2,387/.) 

In  our  opinion,  Sandown  is  the  pleasantest  racecourse  in  Eno-- 
land,  and  where  the  arrangements  are  so  good  we  wish  they 
were  perfect ;  for  there  are  some  things  even  at  Sandown  which 
are  open  to  improvement.  The  intention  of  giving  up  the  lawn 
exclusively  to  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  placing  the  betting-men 
on  one  side,  is  excellent;  but  what  a  member  of  ParliamenlT  once 
called  "  the  bawling  blackguards  "  are  still  much  too  near,  and  they 
are  by  no  means  out  of  earshot.  We  should  like  them  to  be 
put  both  out  of  hearing  and  out  of  sight,  as  they  are  at  Paris. 

There  were  several  very  fine  races  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Sandown  Meeting.  The  opening  race  ended  in  a  dead  heat  between 
Rowlston,  the  first  favourite,  and  Sir  Theobald.  Wood,  on  the 
former,  seemed  to  have  the  race  in  hand,  but  Luke  rode  Sir 
Theobald  very  cleverly,  and  just  caught  the  favourite  on  the  post. 
In  the  second  race  Wood  again  seemed  to  be  winning  on  old 
Cradle,  and  he  held  a  clear  lead  at  the  distance,  but  Watts  brought 
up  The  Reeve  with  a  vigorous  rush  in  the  last  fifty  j-ards,  and  won 
the  race  very  cleverly  by  a  head.  Marden,  GeraM— both  former 
Derby  favourites—  Leonora,  and  two  other  three-vear-olds,  cams 
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out  for  the  Sandown  Derbj',  which  is  a  five-furlon<is  spin  over  a 
straight  course.  Marden  made  the  runninp'.  As  they  passed  the 
stand,  Gerald  made  play,  and  soon  afterwards  Leonora  also  came 
to  the  front.  Marden  looked  beaten,  but  his  jockey  gave  him 
such  a  flogging  when  he  tried  to  shh\  that  he  made  another  effort, 
and  as  the  post  was  passed,  Marden,  Gerald,  and  Leonora  ran  a 
dead  heat.  It  is  said  that  before  the  deciding  heat,  the 
plates  were  taken  off  Marden's  feet  to  lighten  him ;  but,  be 
that  as  it  may,  he  won  by  three  lengths,  while  Gerald  beat 
Leonora  by  a  head.  There  was  another  fine  race  for  a  Two-Year-Old 
Stakes,  which  Wyatt  won  on  St.  Lucia,  by  Rosicrucian,  beating 
Wood  on  Cuba,  the  first  favourite,  by  half  a  length.  There  were 
some  very  fine  races  again  on  the  second  day.  For  the  Gobham 
Stakes  3  to  i  was  laid  on  Cradle ;  but  the  old  horse's  victory  was 
nothing  like  such  a  certainty  as  had  been  anticipated,  as  he  only 
just  succeeded  in  beating  the  two-year-old  Bustle  by  a  head,  after 
a  rattling  race.  The  British  Dominion  Two-Year-Old  Stakes  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  races  on  the  Sandown  programme.  A  nice- 
looking  filly  by  Gremorne,  belonging  to  Lord  llosebery,  was  made 
the  favourite.  After  about  half  the  race  had  been  run,  the  lead  was 
taken  by  Drachensberg,  a  strong,  useful  colt  by  Julius  Cajsar.  The 
Cremorne  filly  challenged  him  and  ran  him  very  hard,  but  the  colt 
won  by  a  neck.  Court  Minstrel  was  third,  half  a  length  only  be- 
hind the  Cremorne  filly.  Odds  were  laid  on  Ked  King  for  the  St. 
James's  Stakes,  but  Archer  brought  up  old  Herald  in  the  straight, 
and  although  Wood  rode  the  favourite  with  great  determination. 
Archer  gradually  but  surely  wore  him  down,  and  beat  him  on  the 
post  by  a  head.  This  was  one  of  the  prettiest  pieces  of  riding 
during  the  Meeting.  As  regards  finishes,  the  racing  during  the 
two  days  at  Sandown  was  far  finer  than  during  the  £rst  and 
second  days  at  Ascot. 

A  very  nice  lot  of  yearlings  from  Marden  Deer  Park  were  sold 
in  the  saddling  paddock  at  Sandown  before  the  races  on  the 
Saturday.  The  highest  price  given  for  one  lot  was  for  a  one-eyed 
chestnut  filly  by  Ilermit  out  of  Breakwater,  which  went  for  1,050 
guineas — exactly  the  same  sura  that  was  given  last  year  for  the 
highest-priced  yearling  at  the  same  sale.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  average  obtained  for  the  Marden  yearlings  has  never  varied 
more  than  ten  guineas.  This  year  it  was  about  289  guineas,  a 
figure  that  ought  to  be  remunerative. 

The  Grand  Pri.v  de  Paris  was  generally  considered  to  be  what 
racing  men  term  "  a  good  thing "  for  Bruce,  the  defeated  first 
favourite  for  our  own  Derby.  Dandin,  who  ran  a  dead  heat  with 
St.  James  f^'r  the  French  Derby,  was  also  to  run ;  but  he  is  not 
a  stayer,  and  he  seemed  unlikely  to  be  able  to  beat  Bruce.  St. 
James  was  scratched,  but  Jasmin,  who  had  been  only  a  head 
behind  St.  James  and  Dandin  in  the  French  Derby,  was  left  in. 
Only  eight  horses  went  to  the  post,  and  Bruce  won  very  easily, 
though  by  only  half  a  length.  Feuelon  was  second,  and  Alhambra 
was  third.  The  running  of  Dandin  and  Jasmin  showed  what  a 
wretched  lot  of  horses  ran  for  the  French  Derby — a  race  which, 
as  we  lately  observed,  was  worth  but  little  less  than  our  own 
Derby.  The  Giand  I'ri.^  de  Paris  is  a  stake  for  which  it  is  well 
worth  entering  horses  that  have  the  least  pretensions,  as  4,000/. 
are  added,  and  the  forfeit  is  only  4I.  if  Leelared  on  the  1st 
of  May.  The  pleasures  of  the  day  of  the  Grand  Prix  were  inter- 
fered with  by  heavy  showers,  and  many  people  received  a  drenching 
in  the  storm  which  passed  over  the  course  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  racing.  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  the 
winner  of  the  Grand  I'rix  was  bred  at  the  aforesaid  Marden  Deer 
Park,  and  that  he  was  purchased  as  a  yearling  for  1,100  guineas. 

There  is  generally  a  good  deal  of  betting  on  the  Ascot  Stakes 
for  some  time  belure  the  race,  but  this  year  there  was  none 
to  speak  of  until  four  or  five  days  before  the  event.  One  reason 
of  this  may  have  been  that  some  of  the  horses  entered  were  to  run 
at  Manchester  on  the  ]^-re\iou3  Thursday,  and  another  that  the 
acceptance  was  unusually  small.  One  of  the  first  horses  backed 
was  Exeter,  the  heaviest  weighted  of  the  party.  He  is  a  grand, 
powerful  animal,  if  a  little  wanting  in  quality,  but  two  miles  is  a 
Jong  course  for  a  top  weight.  He  had  5  lbs.  less  to  carry  than 
when  he  was  unplaced  for  the  same  race  last  year ;  but  he  received 
more  than  a  5  lb.  beating  on  that  occasion.  Lord  Bradford's 
lietreat,  who  came  in  first  last  year,  and  was  disqualified  on  the 
ground  of  a  jostle,  was  to  receive  6  lbs.  from  Exeter.  Last  j-ear 
he  had  carried  8  st.,  and  he  was  now  handicapped  at  8  st.  7  lbs. 
Fortissimo,  who  had  run  second  for  the  Mancliester  Cup,  was  to 
carry  the  same  weight,  but,  allowing  for  age,  this  was  equivalent 
to  giving  Ketreat  4  lbs.  Edelweiss,  a  five-year-old,  with  only 
7  St.  9  lbs.  to  carry,  had  run  four  times  last  year  without  winning 
once  ;  but  in  his  last  two  races  he  had  run  a  good  second  over  long 
courses,  so  he  seemed  just  the  kind  of  horse  to  win  over  a  distance, 
under  a  moderate  weight.  Ou  the  whole,  it  was  decidedly  a  good 
handicap. 

There  were  eiglit  starters,  of  which  Eetreat  was  the  first 
favourite,  Edelweiss  and  Exeter  standing  next  in  public  estima- 
tiun.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Faugh-a-Ballagh  made  the  running 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  race  at  a  very  fair  pace.  When 
the  horses  had  gone  through  the  best  part  of  their  long  journey 
and  were  running  up  the  straight,  Edelweiss  got  up  to  Faugh-a- 
liallagh  and  headed  him  ;  but  he  could  not  maintain  his  advantage 
for  many  strides,  and  soon  Faugh-a-Ballagh  was  leading  once 
more.  But  the  Duke's  horse  was  not  destined  to  keep  tlie  lead  quite 
as  liir  as  the  winning-post,  for  Archer  shot  past  ou  Ketreat,  and 
won  the  race  for  Lord  Jkadford  in  a  canter.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly a  good  performance  on  the  part  of  Retreat ;  but  he  had  not 
bten  a  particularly  successful  horse  during  his  previous  career. 


for,  although  he  had  run  in  thirteen  races,  he  had  only  once  won  a 
stake.  Retreat  is  by  Hermit,  and  the  stock  of  Hermit  are  in 
wonderful  form  just  at  present;  one  of  his  descendants,  with 
Archer  on  his  back,  constitutes  a  very  dangerous  combination. 

Lord  Bradford  won  a  far  more  valuable  race  on  the  same  day 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes,  which  was  worth  2,525/.  Odda 
were  laid  on  his  horse  Quicklime,  who  had  been  the  winner  of  the 
Epsom  Grand  Prize  and  the  second  in  the  Two  Thousand  and  the 
Derby.  Nine  horses  ran  against  him,  of  which  Shrewsbury  was 
supposed  to  have  the  best  chance  of  beating  him.  Shrewsbury 
made  the  running,  and  held  the  lead  almost  to  the  distance,  when 
Wood  brought  Quicklime  through  his  horses,  and  went  to  the 
front.  Gareth  made  an  effort  to  beat  Quicklime,  and  Springkell 
came  galloping  after  Gareth  ;  but  Quicklime  was  able  to  win  easily 
by  two  lengths,  although  he  was  giving  weight  to  each  of  his 
opponents,  with  the  single  exception  of  E.xecutor.  Those  backers 
who  trusted  so  much  to  Lord  Bradford's  vein  of  luck  as  to  lay  7 
to  2  on  Limestone  for  the  Triennial,  with  which  the  day's  racing 
concluded,  made  a  serious  mistake,  as  Privateer  led  throughout 
the  race,  and  all  Archer's  skill  on  Limestone  was  of  no  avail  to 
prevent  the  non-favourite  from  winning  by  three-quarters  of  a 
length.  We  hope  to  notice  the  remainder  of  the  Tuesday's  racing 
in  our  general  review  of  Ascot  races  next  weeki 


REVIEWS. 


POLLOCK'S  ESSAYS  IN  JURISPRUDKNCE  AND  ETHICS.* 

IT  is  difficult  to  give  a  critical  account  of  thirteen  essays  on 
various  subjects  ranging  between  special  branches  of  English 
law  and  the  Stoic  philosophy  as  interpreted  by  Marcus  Aurelius. 
In  a  preface  of  three  or  four  pages,  which  is  a  good  example  of  his 
remarkable  power  of  condensation,  Mr.  Pollock  calls  attention  to 
a  certain  unity  of  purpose  or  treatment  which  connects  the  legal 
and  ethical  portions  of  the  present  volume.  His  readers  will 
perhaps  attribute  any  coherence  of  design  which  they  may  discover 
in  the  book  rather  to  the  intellectual  character  of  the  VFriter  than 
to  the  nature  of  the  topics  which  he  discusses.  It  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  explain  the  reasons  for  including  in  the  same  volume  an 
exposition  of  the  law  of  partnership  and  an  examination  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencers  Data  of  Ethics.  A  practical  lawyer  of  learning 
and  experience,  who  happens  also  to  be  a  profound  commentator  of 
the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  naturally  employs  the  same  methods 
whether  he  writes  on  law  and  on  ethical  or  metaphysical 
problems.  In  none  of  the  divisions  of  the  book  is  light  reading  to 
be  found,  and  yet  there  is  not  an  obscure  sentence.  Some  traces 
of  the  humour  which  the  author  has  elsewhere  displayed  in  verse 
and  in  prose  may  be  found  in  occasional  illustrations  of  serious 
doctrines.  Thus  the  popular  belief  that  customs  can  only  be 
established  by  long  use  is  corrected  or  limited  by  the  suggestion 
that  children  appeal  to  precedent  "  as  soon  as  they  can  frame  a 
coherent  sentence."  Protests  against  prohibitions  imposed  by  one 
parent  take  the  form  of  assertions  that  the  co-ordinate  authority 
is  more  tolerant ;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  statement  proves  to  be 
incorrect,  "  the  child's  artless  cunning  falls  back  on  the  de- 
fence of  bare  precedent  ;  '  One  day  I  did  it,'  or  words  to 
that  effect  are  brought  out  with  an  air  of  perfect  seriousness 
and  contidence."  Mr.  Pollock  once  published  in  a  magazine  of 
scientific  pretensions  a  minute  account  of  the  progress  of  an  infant 
through  the  first  stages  of  nascent  thought  and  speech.  The  same 
historical  mode  of  inquiry  is  exemplified  in  his  legal  and  ethical 
disquisitions,  while  he  also  applies  to  his  conclusions  the  test  of 
analytic  or  abstract  criticism.  "  Both  methods,"  he  says,  "  are  in 
truth  useful  and  necessary,  and  either  of  them  alone  is  imperfect." 
The  use  of  the  two  methods,  it  may  be  added,  requires  the  combi- 
nation of  wide  knowledge  with  logical  acuteness. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  essays  is  on  "  The  History  of  EngHsh 
liaw  as  a  Branch  of  Politics."  It  is  not  a  new  discovery  that 
until  recent  times  the  English  nation  was  accustomed  to  advance 
political  claims  as  leg.al  rights.  The  concessions  which  were  ex- 
torted from  the  Plantagenets  were  always  demanded  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  already  sanctioned  by  the  old  laws  of  England, 
wliich  had  been  irregularly  violated  or  suspended.  The  same  issue 
was  raised  at  later  periods  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Crown; 
and  yet,  as  Mr.  Pollock  says,  "  historians  tell  us,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact,  that  every  one  of  these  instruments  "  (such  as 
the  Petition  of  Right  and  the  Bill  of  Rights)  "  is  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  the  Constitution."  The  question  is  asked,  not  for 
the  first  time,  "  How  can  political  institutions  be  developed  or 
transformed  by  putting  en  record  existing  legal  rights  ?  From  a 
merely  legal  or  a  merely  political  point  of  view  it  seems  a  puzzle." 
The  answer  is  that  the  operation  of  law  is  afl'ected  by  social  and 
political  considerations;  that  "there  are  laws  which  wake,  and 
laws  that  slumber";  and  that  the  same  written  laws  may 
j  be  administered  with  varieties  of  spirit  and  of  interpretation. 
I  In  England  declaratory  constitutional  legislation  has  almost 
uniformly  been  promoted  by  the  advocates  of  popular  claims.  The 
rules  and  precedents  which  suited  their  purpose  were  disentangled 
from  the  inconsistent  or  contradictory  doctrines  with  which  they 
had  been  historically  combined.    In  a  comparatively  simple  coudi- 
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,tion  of  political  society  incompatible  doctrines  may  stand  side  by 
side  without  practical  collision.  The  Kinj^  may  be  reputed  abso- 
lute and  the  Parliament  supreme,  as  long  as  the  two  powers  have 

'spheres  of  their  own,  and  while  they  have  no  occasion  of  conflict. 

;  In  the  middle  ages  almost  every  European  community  enjoyed 
many  rights  which  were  more  or  less  respected  by  their  rulers  ; 

'  but  on  the  Continent  Kings  asserted  and  enlarged  their  prerogative 

I  at  the  expense  of  their  subjects,  while  the  converse  process  esta- 

'  blished  the  liberties  of  Enplard.  Either  of  tlie  disputants  could 
prove  that  his  contention  had  been  at  some  former  time  universally 
admitted,  and  the  controversy  was  ultimately  decided  by  a  compa- 
rison of  forces.  The  American  Colonies  at  first  justified  their 
secession  by  plausible  reasons,  though  the  English  Crown  and 

•  Parliament  had  the  best  of  the  legal  argument.  The  feebleness  of 
English  military  administration  and  the  French  alliance  deter- 
mined the  victory  in  favour  of  the  rebels ;  but  there  are  many  Eng- 
lish Liberals,  and  probably  there  are  some  Americans,  who  still 
cling  to  the  belief  that  the  colonies  sufl'ered  grievous  injustice  be- 
cause they  were  taxed  for  their  own  defence,  but  not  by  their  own 
representatives.  Burke  stood  almost  alone  in  his  conviction  that 
the  question  was  one  of  political  expediency  rather  than  of 
constitutional  law.  Even  in  the  present  day  the  connexion 
between  taxation  and  the  consent  of  the  contributor  survives  as  a 
constitutional  commonplace  ;  but  the  balance  of  power  has  shifted, 
and  the  class  which  is  rising  to  supremacy  will  use  its  new  privi- 
leges for  the  purpose  of  imposing  all  taxation  on  a  helpless  minority. 
According  to  the  old-fashioned  fiction,  Warwick  represented 
Birmingham,  and  the  Cornish  boroughs  exercised  their  franchise 
for  the  benetit  of  the  great  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  towns. 
When  the  proposed  Elective  Councils  are  established  in  the 
counties,  theorists  will  probably  discover  that  the  small  house- 
holders are  the  natural  representatives  of  the  landowners,  on 
whom  the  whole  burden  of  the  rates  ultimately  falls. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  essays  has  for  its  subject  "  The  Science 
of  Case-Law,"  which  in  England,  and  to  some  extent  in  other 
countries,  has  more  practical  importance  than  eitber  direct  legis- 
lation or  abstract  jurisprudence.  Mr.  Pollock  successfully  contends 
that  "  English  case-law  may  fairly  claim  kindred  with  the  in- 
ductive sciences."  Legal  opinions,  like  scientitic  conclusions,  are 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  judicial  decisions,  as  well  as 
the  course  of  nature,  are  uniform.  It  a  commonplace  proposition 
maj'  be  questioned,  there  is  perhaps  some  objection  to  the  state- 
ment that  "  the  ultimate  object  of  natural  science  is  to  predict 
events."  The  power  of  prediction  is  a  result  of  scientitic  ob- 
servation and  experiment,  and  it  is  a  test  of  tlie  accuracy  of 
the  deductions  which  have  been  formed ;  but  the  object  of 
the  chemist  or  of  the  astronomer  is  to  ascertain  present  facts 
rather  than  to  make  forecasts  of  the  future.  The  practical 
lawyer  is  more  immediately  concerned  with  the  probable  judg- 
ment which  he  endeavours  to  anticipate.  As  Mr.  Pollock  justly 
observes,  nature  cannot  be  made  uniform ;  but  "  law  is  made 
by  man,  and  man  can  do  as  he  pleases  with  it.  .  .  .  The 
object  is  to  ensure  the  same  decision  being  given  on  the  same 
facts.  In  English  case-law  this  object  is  attained  by  the  most 
obvious  and  direct  means — namely,  an  understanding  that 
the  Court  shall  folic  w  the  authority  of  decisions  formerly 
given  on  similar  facts."  If  conformity  with  precedent  has  in  any 
case  brought  law  into  conflict  with  justice  or  expediency,  the 
proper  remedy  is  legislation  ;  but  in  practice,  the  Courts,  with  the 
aid  of  subtle  distinctions,  correct  anomalies  by  explaining  them 
away.  Acts  of  Parliament,  except  when  they  codiiy  the 
law  already  declared,  are  among  the  crudest  elements  of  juris- 
prudence. Mr.  Pollock  enumerates,  with  comprehensive  pre- 
cision, the  conditions  which  ought  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  lawyer 
in  advising  on  a  new  case.  He  first  gets  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  facts ;  he  then  guesses  provisionnlly  to  what  depart- 
ment of  the  law  the  case  may  belong;  he  next  inquires  into 
the  law  which  seems  to  be  applicable ;  and  if  he  hnds  in  a 
text-book  a  general  proposition  leaving  on  the  case,  he  attends 
as  little  as  possible  to  the  form,  while  he  studies  the  cases  on 
which  the  rule  is  founded.  The  conscientious  student  cannot 
do  better  than  study  Mr.  Pollocks  exhaustive  analysis.  If  he 
attends  the  chambers  of  a  lawyer  in  larjje  practice,  he  may 
perhaps  find  that  his  master  arrives  at  his  opinions  by  much  more 
summary  methods;  but  indolence,  like  c»her  human  frailties,  and 
pressure  of  business,  are  probably  left  out  of  consideration  when 
philosophers  have  occasion  to  generalize.  The  essay  on  Case- 
Law  is  in  many  ways  instructive,  and  it  fully  establishes  the 
scientific  character  of  English  law.  For  jurisprudence,  or  the 
theory  of  legal  doctrines  which  is  independent  of  special  or 
national  systems  of  law,  Mr.  Pollock,  though  he  is  by  no  means 
averse  to  abstract  speculation,  entertains  only  a  secondary 
respect. 

In  an  essay  on  "The  Casuistry  of  ("ommon  Sense"  Mr. 
Pollock  attempts  to  extend  to  the  subject  of  ethics  the  scientific 
or  inductive  character  which  he  has  previously  applied  to  law. 
The  word  "  casuistry  "  is  used  to  indicate  the  conclusions,  analo- 
gous to  those  derived  from  case-law,  which  have  commended 
\hemselves  to  the  judgment  of  civilized  societj'.  The  inquirv  into 
the  eHect  of  ethical  precedents  and  inferences  is  much  less  simple 
than  the  discussion  of  case-law.  It  may  be  true  that  morality 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  judgment  of  society ;  but  no  man 
is  bound,  though  he  may  practise  a  prudent  conformity,  to  approve 
the  rules  to  which  he  submits.  Martyrs  and  other  dissidents  from 
public  opinion  are  not  necessarily  nor  universally  in  the  wrong. 
!'-thical  students  are  compelled  to  exercise  a  legislative  as  well  as 


a  legal  judgment,  while  lawyers  are  only  concerned  to  ascertain 
the  actual  precepts  of  the  law.  It  is  no  concern  of  theirs  that 
Parliaments  or  judges  may  possibly  have  established  an  erroneous 
or  unjust  doctrine.  In  another  essay,  on  "  Ethics  and  Morals," 
Mr.  Pollock  claims  for  civilized  morality  the  sanction  of  general 
assent.  He  says  that  a  Jew,  a  Stoic,  or  a  Buddhist  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era  would  have  agreed  in  setting  before 
themselves  "  as  the  rule  of  life  the  exercise  of  justice,  truthfulness, 
temperance,  love  to  one's  fellow-men,  and  forgiveness  of  injuries." 
The  inference  that  morality  is  independent  of  the  religious  sanc- 
tion to  which  it  commonly  appeals  is  not  universally  supported 
by  experience.  The  militant  atheists  of  modern  France  deserve  as 
careful  study  as  the  Buddhists  or  the  Stoics  of  antiquity. 
The  Paris  Communard  by  no  means  holds  the  tenet  of  Eastern 
or  Western  sects  that  love  to  fellow-men  and  forgiveness  of 
injuries  are  moral  virtues.  Spoliation,  murder,  and  arson  are  in 
that  remarkable  society  tolerated  or  admired  in  theory,  and,  when 
the  opportunity  occurs,  they  are  frequently  reduced  to  practice. 
Pussian  Nihilists  are  not  less  exempt  from  belief  in  the  truisms 
which  have  hitherto  been  common  to  all  religions.  The  anti- 
Chiistian  Jacobin  has  also  peculiar  opinions  on  the  relations  of  the 
sexes,  being  for  the  most  part  as  intolerant  of  marriage  as  of  reli- 
gious burial.  If  the  sanctions  which  he  has  rejected  were  still  re- 
cognized, assassination  might  sometimes  be  committed,  but  it 
would  not  be  publicly  defended.  Shameless  women,  exaggerating, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  atrocious  doctrines  of  their  masculine 
confederates,  win  applause  in  some  quarters  of  Paris  when  they 
openly  recommend  the  massacre  of  the  middle  classes.  Mr.  Pollock 
argues  with  much  plausibility  against  the  utility  of  supernatural 
sanctions,  which  in  his  opinion  sometimes  obscure  the  real  import- 
ance of  moral  conduct.  It  may  nevertheless  be  doubted  whether 
experience  confirms,  or  will  hereafter  confirm,  an  opinion  which  is 
held  by  many  modern  speculators  on  ethics.  Mr.  Pollock  quotes 
from  a  writer  with  whom  he  thoroughly  agrees  the  assertion  that 
morality  depends  wholly  on  the  course  of  nature,  which  cannot  be 
disturbed  by  any  change  or  renunciation  of  belief.  "  Quite 
lately  M.  Renan  has  said  in  the  same  spirit,  '  Les  croyances 
necessaires  sont  au-dessus  de  toute  atteiute.'  "  M.  Penan,  who  has 
devoted  his  life  and  genius  to  the  destruction  of  beliefs  which  ha 
deems  unnecessary,  is  not  a  wholly  disinterested  witness  when  ha 
asstrts  that  all  the  requisite  sanctions  of  morality  survive.  In- 
genious arguments  will  sometimes  fail  to  persuade  even  converts 
to  negative  doctrines  that  it  is  their  duty  to  propagate  their 
opinions  by  avowal  or  controversy.  Reticence  on  such  subjects 
was  condemned  by  a  late  powerful  assailant  of  established  creeds 
on  the  ground  that  concealment  of  convictions  implied  a  want  of 
faith  in  humanity.  The  tendency  of  superstitious  dogmatism  to 
revive  in  unexpected  places  could  not  le  more  significantly 
illustrated.  Confidence  in  a  vague  perionification  of  mingled 
truth  and  error  is  as  perverse  and  gratuitous  a  fiction  as  any 
paradox  in  the  Westminster  Confession  or  the  Papal  Syllabus. 
Humanity,  if  it  means  the  mass  of  mankind,  contains  an  abundant 
admixture  of  immorality  and  folly.  According  to  a  more  probable 
interpretation,  the  phrase  is  used  for  some  supposed  common 
quality  which  is  as  unreal  as  the  social  compact.  Mr.  Pollock, 
though  his  conclusions  are  the  same,  never  deviates  into  rhetorical 
flourishes  in  the  place  of  reasons.  The  analogies  which  he  some- 
times uses  to  illustrate  his  arguments  are  legitimately  applicable, 
if  they  are  not  always  conclusive.  It  seems  that  "some  sects  of 
orthodox  Hindoos  are  taught  that  the  man  who  eats  fresh  meat 
will  in  future  lives  be  eaten  in  turn  by  every  one  of  the 
animals  whose  flesh  he  has  consumed."  Assuming  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  sect  were  in  itself  expedient,  Mr.  Pollock  asks  whether 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  belief  of  transmigration  and  its 
supposed  consequences  should  be  preserved.  Every  intelligent 
European  would,  as  he  assumes,  answer  that  "  it  does  no  man 
good  to  believe  a  lie."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
untrue  propositions  which  it  does  few  men  harm  to  believe. 
The  doctrine  of  carnivorous  retaliation  is  perhaps  too  bar- 
barously rude  to  be  edifying;  and  superstitious  fear  is  not  an 
elevating  motive  of  action.  There  are,  elsewhere,  other  sanc- 
tions which  are  in  themselves  ennobling,  and  which  are  com- 
bined, perhaps  inseparably,  with  the  best  qualities  of  human 
nature.  Mr.  Pollock  is  perhaps  carried  away  by  philosophical 
enthusiasm  when  he  confidently  declares  that  "  the  man  whose 
moral  convictions  are  liable  to  be  thus  [by  abandonment  of  dog- 
matic convictions]  unsettled  has  not  attained  real  morality  at  all." 
Hops  and  vines  are  not  the  less  genuine  plants  because  they  require 
the  support  of  poles  or  poplar  trees.  It  is  perhaps  dangerous  to 
support  by  an  analogy  which  cannot  be  said  to  walk  steadily  on 
four  legs,  dissent  from  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  most  formidable 
of  reasoners.  If  Mr.  Pollock  has  in  this  instance  not  allowed  suffi- 
cient weight  to  experience  and  common  observation,  undue  re- 
liance on  argument  and  disregard  of  facts  are  not  in  any  degree 
characteristic  of  his  philosophic  method. 


KAFFIR  FOLK-LORE.* 

THE  examples  of  traditional  Kaffir  stories  which  Mr.  Theal  has 
collected  and  published  have  very  little  interest  as  fiction. 
The  tales  are  usually  told,  it  seems,  by  old  women  in  the  twilight 
to  people  in  camp ;  but  they  seem  to  be  chiefl}'  intended  for 
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chfldren.  To  the  student  of  the  ruder  mythologies,  though  not  to 
the  general  reader,  these  Kaffir  Miirchen  seem  of  very  considerable 
interest.  Rude  and  inartificial  as  they  are,  they  contain  the 
formula,  or  plots,  of  many  European  nurserj''  tales.  Mr.  Theal 
points  out  that  the  several  incidents  may  be  dovetailed  into 
almost  any  order.  "  They  are  so  constructed  that  parts  of  one 
can  be  made  to  fit  into  parts  of  another,  so  as  to  form  a  new  tale." 
This  Mr.  Theal  calls  a  "  peculiarity  "  of  Kaffir  stories  ;  but  it  is 
xeally  the  property  of  all  murchen.  Every  collector  and  student 
of  European  stories  knovs^s  that  there  are  certain  "  story  open- 
ings"— as  of  a  childless  queen,  a  cruel  stepmother,  starving 
parents,  and  so  forth — and  that  those  openings  may  lead 
into  romances  fashioned  by  various  combinations  of  a  com- 
paratively scanty  stock  of  traditional  incidents.  A  story  may 
begin  like  "  Cinderella,"  and  may  deviate  into  quite  an- 
other conclusion,  or  a  story  may  begin  -with,  almost  any  open- 
ing, and  end  like  the  ending  of  "  Cinderella."  The  same 
property  is  noticeable  in  the  great  epic  myths,  as  the  story 
of  the  Quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The  romance  of  Jason 
begins  with  an  incident  which  we  find  among  the  Kaffirs — the 
escape  of  Runaway  Children.  Then  follows  the  aid  given  by 
the  Miraculous  Animal — a  ram  in  Greece,  a  beaver  among  the 
Samoyeds.  Next  comes  the  nuirchen  of  the  heroes  with  wondrous 
gifts,  Fine-Ear,  Quick-Eye,  and  the  rest.  To  that  succeeds  the 
story  of  the  Idng  or  giant  whose  fair  daughter  betrays  him 
through  love  for  an  adventurer.  The  lover  performs  certain 
difficult  feats  by  tie  aid  of  the  daughter ;  and  we  next  have  the 
incident  of  the  flight  of  the  pair,  and  of  the  discomfiture  of  the 
royal  or  gigantic  father.  In  the  Greek  myth  all  this  is  succeeded 
by  geographical  research  and  adventure  ;  and  the  story  ends  with 
the  neglect,  revenge,  and  ffight  of  the  enchantress,  a  tragic  con- 
clusion rarely  found  in  murchen.  Thus  the  incidents  of  miirchen 
and  myth,  as  Mr.  Thenl  says  about  the  incidents  in  the  Kaffir 
stories,  "  are  like  the  blocks  of  wood  in  tlie  form  of  cubes  with 
■which  European  children  amuse  themselves.  Combined  in  one 
way  they  present  the  figure  of  a  lion  ;  another  combination  shows 
a  map  of  Europe  ;  another  still,  a  view  of  St.  Paul's,  and  so  on. 
So  with  many  oi^  these  tales.  They  are  made  up  of  fragments 
■which  are  capable  of  a  variety  of  combinations." 

We  propose  to  show  that  the  Kaffirs  possess  a  number  of  the 
stock  incidents  of  European  myths  and  fairy  tales,  though  those 
incidents  exist  in  the  crudest  shape,  and  are  very  weakly  and  in- 
artificially  combined.  When  this  is  made  clear,  the  inquirer  will 
be  confronted  with  the  old  problem — how  do  South  Africans  come 
to  possess  the  same  romantic  store  as  Aryans  of  India,  Greeks, 
Celts,  and  Scandinavians  ?  Were  the  ideas  carried  away  from  a 
common  centre  ?  Did  they  drift  northwards  from  Africa,  or 
southwards  from  India  and  Greece,  along  the  paths  of  rude  com- 
merce ?  Were  they  borrowed  direct ,  by  the  Kaffirs  from  Euro- 
peans ?  Or,  lastly,  are  the  ideas  such  as  would  naturally  occur  to 
the  savage  invention,  and  do  races  of  Aryan  speech  retain  them 
from  a  period  of  savagery  less  advanced  by  far  than  the  present 
condition  of  the  Kaffirs  ? 

Before  giving  the  formuloe  of  the  stories,  it  is  well  to  observe 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Theal,  European  ideas  are  rapidly  affecting 
the  Kaffir  mind.  They  have  borrowed  our  Devil,  and  regard  him  as 
the  prompter  of  evil  deeds  ;  and  they  now  draw  morals  that  were 
once  out  of  their  mental  reach.  In  the  tales  published  by  Mr.  Theal, 
however,  there  is  no  Devil,  properly  speaking ;  and  there  are  very 
few  moral  conclusions.  Mr.  Theal  gives  us  the  tales  as  they  were 
told  by  natives  and  copied  down  by  natives.  With  a  reticence 
lather  misplaced  (if  his  book  is  purely  scientific),  he  omits  a 
variant  of  one  tale  which  he  thinks  excessively  improper.  Now 
the  study  of  mythology  is  often  occupied  with  about  the  most 
improper  stories  that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive,  and  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  mythologist  is  that  missionaries  and  travellers 
fiiave  not  the  frankness  of  the  old  Greek  mythographers.  Hence 
Valuable  materials  for  comparative  study  are  lo3t._  Dr.  Smith's 
•Classical  Dictionary  occasionally  omits  an  essential  fact  from 
which  the  less  learned,  but  also  less  fastidious,  Lempriere  does 
not  shrink. 

The  race  who  tell  the  stories  before  us  first  became  acquainted 
■with  Europeans  two  hundred  years  ago.  They  were  then,  and  are 
now,  pastoral  and  agricultural;  made  use  of  iron  and  copper; 
were  skilled  potters  (without  the  use  of  the  potter's  wheel)  ;  were 
polygamous ;  bought  their  wives  in  the  old  Greek  fashion ;  were 
"  exogamous,"  deduced  descent  through  males,  and,  by  way  of 
religion,  worshipped  real  or  ideal  ancestral  spirits,  while  at  pre- 
sent they  also  show  some  symptoms  of  belief  in  a  supreme  being, 
;named  Qamata.  To  him  their  attitude  is  almost  that  of 
.the  Agnostic.  "  Does  he  help  people  ?  "  the  Kaffirs  were  asked, 
and  they  replied,  "  We  ask  him  to  sometimes,  and  we 
believe  he  dees."  There  is  this  trace  of  ancestor-worship 
about  the  belief  in  Qamata,  that  he  has  cairns  of  stones  here  and 
there  in  the  country,  and  passers-by  throw  a  stone  on  the  cairn. 
They  can  no  longer  explain  this  practice,  but  it  corresponds  to 
Hottentot  usage  at  the  "  graves  of  Heitsi  Eibib,"  and  to  Highland 
usage  at  cairns  of  the  dead.  Thus,  if  Qamata  "  was  never  a  man," 
as  the  Kaffirs  say,  his  ritual  has  some  of  the  traits  of  ritual 
performed  for  men  departed.  This  is,  roughly  speaking,  the 
social  and  religious  condition  of  the  Kaffirs.  Politically  they  are 
ruled  by  chief's  of  various  degrees  of  rank,  but  all  of  considerable 
power,  and  they  are  almost  as  litigious,  in  their  own  way,  as  the 
jincient  Scandinavians.  We  now  turn  to  their  traditional 
legends. 

In  the  first  story,  "  The  Bird  that  made  Milk,"  the  opening  is 


peculiarly  Kaffir,  Among  a  people  who  had  no  cattle  was  one 
man  that  possessed  a  milk-yielding  bird.  His  children  let  it 
escape  and  fled  from  his  wrath.  Then  comes  that  constantly- 
recurring  European  incident  of  the  Runaway  Children.  Variants 
of  this  formula  are  found  in  Grimm's  "  Machandel-Boom,"  the 
Romaic  "  Asterinos  and  Pulja,"  the  Scotch  "  Milk- White  Doo," 
and  in  the  opening  of  the  Jason  cycle.  Dr.  Kohler  could  doubt- 
less add  many  Slavonic  and  Indian  examples.  In  their  flight  the 
children  bid  a  big  rock  open,  and  live  inside  the  cleft.  The  boy 
meets  a  friendly  crocodile  with  human  voice.  Now  we  come  to  a 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  formula.  The  crocodile  is  an  enchanted 
man ;  the  boy's  sister  is  not  afraid  to  lick  his  face,  and  (as  when 
Sir  Gawain  kissed  the  loathly  lady)  the  enchantment  ends,  "the 
crocodile  cast  off"  its  skin,  and  became  " — not  a  fairy  prince — but  "  a 
man  of  great  strength  and  fine  appearance."  He  had  been  enchanted, 
like  a  similar  hero  in  a  Zulu  tale,  by  "  the  enemies  of  his  father's 
house."  We  forgot  to  say  that  the  "  i3ird  that  made  Milk  "  used  to 
destroy  a  Kaffir's  garden,  as  the  swans  of  Norse  legend  destroyed 
the  grass  in  "  East  of  the  Sun,  and  West  of  the  Moon."  There  is 
a  variant  of  the  "  Bird  that  made  Milk,"  in  which  we  first  meet 
the  Kaffir  ogre.  He  is  called  a  "  cannibal,"  but  he  is  quite  recog- 
nizable as  the  old  enemy  of  all  of  us,  in  the  days  when  we  read 
"  Hop  o'  my  Thumb  "  with  believing  minds.  There  is  a  Kaffir 
Hop  o'  my  Thumb,  who,  when  carried  off  by  the  ogre,  sprinkles 
ashes  to  mark  the  trail.  In  the  story  of  "  Five  Heads,"  we  have 
the  common  European  formula  of  the  girl  who  goes  on  an  adven- 
ture, rejects  advice,  behaves  churlishly,  and  comes  to  grief,  while 
her  good  sister  takes  advice,  behaves  politely,  and  makes  a  great 
marriage.  Oddly  enough  the  sort  of  advice  given  and  the  adven- 
tures of  the  wandering  girls  are  very  like  the  counsels  received  by 
and  the  trials  that  betel  Psyche  in  Hades.  These  adventures, 
again,  are  common  in  Hades,  and  on  the  way  to  Hades,  among 
Ojibbeways  and  Melanesians.  The  story  closes  with  a  common 
Slavonic  formula.  "  Five  Heads "  is  a  five-headed  serpent, 
like  those  with  whom  Mr.  Ralston  has  made  us  familiar. 
He  kills  the  girl  who  will  not  take  advice,  who  will  do 
all  the  things  she  is  forbidden  to  do.  He  marries  the  good 
sister,  who  is  polite  to  mice,  who  is  courteous  to  an  admonish- 
ing old  woman,  who  does  not  laugh  back  at  the  laughing 
trees,  or  take  water  to  drink  from  the  man  with  his  head  under 
his  arm.  After  his  marriage  the  five-headed  serpent  became  a 
man,  and  loved  the  good  girl  best  of  all  his  wives.  In  the  story 
of  "  Tangalalimlibo  "  we  have  the  girl  who  may  not  see  the  sun. 
She  is  cruelly  sent  to  draw  water  by  daylight,  and,  like  the  Welsh 
lady  of  the  lake,  disappears  in  the  water.  She  is  restored  by 
magic  and  sacrifice.  There  is  a  very  cheery  song  sung  by  a  cock 
in  this  legend.  In  the  story  of  "  Sikulume  "  we  have  a  common 
formula.  In  European,  Egyptian,  and  Finnish  fairy  tales  the 
hero,  before  setting  out  on  a  dangerous  adventure,  leaves  some 
object — a  comb  which  will  bleed,  a  flower  which  will  wither,  a 
jewel  which  will  cloud  over,  in  sympathy  with  his  fortunes. 
Sikulume  leaves  his  assegai ;  if  it  stands  still,  he  is  safe ;  if  it 
shakes,  be  is  running  ;  if  it  falls,  he  is  dead.  In  this  story,  as  in 
many  others,  we  have  the  "  swallowing-myth,"  best  known  in 
the  form  of  Kronos  swallowing  his  children.  The  Inabulele 
does  the  swallowing  trick,  and  disgorges  his  victims  alive.  The 
story  recurs  among  the  natives  of  Austrafia.  This  Kaffir  m'drchen 
ends  with  the  formula  of  the  pursuit  of  a  girl  and  her  lover  by 
the  fiither  of  the  girl.  As  in  "  Tsar  Morskoi  "  and  "Nich,  Nocht, 
Nothing,"  she  detains  him  by  producing  a  magic  mist  and  making 
a  magical  lake.  At  last  he  is  baffled  by  a  magical  wall,  like  the 
wall  of  glass  in  "  The  Black  Bull  o'  Norroway."  The  "  Black 
Bull,"  who  fed  the  girl  out  of  his  ears,  recurs  among  the  Kaffirs 
in  "  The  Wonderful  Horns."  This  story  begins  with  a  common 
"  Cinderella "  opening.  In  the  Scotch  and  Servian  "  Cinderella" 
stories  the  girl  is  left  an  orphan,  is  ill  treated,  and  is  aided  by  a  red 
calf,  or  by  the  dead  mother  in  the  form  of  a  red  calf.  Among 
the  Kaffirs  we  hear  of  a  boy,  not  a  girl  (a  boy  whose  mother  is 
dead,  and  who  is  "  ill  treated  by  his  other  mothers  "),  and  the  calf 
becomes  an  ox.  As  in  the  "Black  Bull  o'  Norroway,"  the 
boy  rides  the  ox,  which  fights  other  oxen  and  bulls,  as  the 
Black  Bull  fought  "  the  Deil."  Instead  of  saying,  fike  the 
Black  Bull,  "  Eat  out  of  my  ri?ht  ear,  drink  out  of  my 
left  ear,  and  put  by  your  leavings  "  (how  truly  Scotch !), 
the  Kaffir  ox  provides  food  out  of  his  right  ear,  _  and 
stores  up  the  leavings  in  his  left  ear.  When  the  ox  is  slain  in 
battle,  his  horns  still  supply  plenty  of  food  ;  and,  like  the  apples 
given  to  the  girl  by  the  Black  Bull  o'  Norroway,  the  horns  contain 
"  a  new  mantle,  and  handsome  ornaments."  By  aid  of  these,  the 
boy  wins  a  beautiful  girl,  as  the  Scotch  lassie  recovered  her  beau- 
tiful princess.  Now  did  the  Kaffir  borrow  all  this  from  a  Scotch 
resident  who  told  the  tale  of  the  "Black  Bull  o' Norroway"? 
Of  all  the  coincidences,  those  in  the  "  Wonderful  Horns  "  are  the 
most  amazingly  close.  Can  Mr.  Theal  not  ascertain  whether  there 
has  been  any  direct  borrowing  from  the  "  Black  Bull  of  Norro- 
way'"? We  need  scarcely  analyse  all  the  other  stories.  The 
formula  of  the  fiilse  bride  (as  in  some  forms  of  "  Cinderella,"'  and  as 
in  the  romance  of  "  Berthe  aux  grands  pieds  ")  is  one  of  those 
known  to  the  Kaffirs.  Here  the  false  bride  is  not  a  designing  girl, 
but  a  fabulous  monster.  The  queen  whose  children  are  crows 
also  meets  us  here  ;  the  children  are  usually  puppies  in  European 
miirchen.  In  the  story  of  the  "Cannibal  Mother  "  we  have  the 
"  fee,  fo,  fum  "  formula ;  the  cannibal  smells  out  human  flesh  hke 
the  ijiant  in  "  Jack  the  Giant  Killer." 

Students  of  folk-lore,  then,  will  find  plenty  of  matter  in  Mr. 
Theal's  book,  and  will  be  left,  as  we  said,  in  face  of  the  old  quesf 
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tions  of  common  origin  in  the  savage  mental  condition,  of  distribu- 
^tion  from  a  single  centre,  of  direct  borrowing,  and  of  slow  trans- 
mission along  the  paths  of  the  ivory,  slave,  and  gold  traders.  For 
j  ourselves,  we  cannot  believe  that,  however  the  stories  were  scat- 
tered, they  were  originally  invented  by  any  but  savage  men.  Mr. 
Theai's  work  contains  many  interesting  Kaffir  proverbs,  descrip- 
tions of  customs,  and  other  ethnological  materials.  He  does  not 
[Speculate  at  all  on  his  store  of  tales,  but  presents  them  as  he  has 
found  them  existing  among  the  Kaffirs. 


THE  AMERICAN  IRISH.* 

THESE  two  tooks  have  an  even  closer  connexion  with  each 
other  than  appears  from  their  titles,  for  Mr.  Pigott's  Recol- 
lections, though  containing  a  certain  amount  of  personal  remini- 
scence, are  much  more  au  informal  history  of  the  events  of  the  last 
five-and-thirty  years  in  Ireland  than  au  autobiographic  record. 
How  large  and  how  evil  a  part  the  American  Irish  have  played  in 
that  history  everybody  knows.  Mr.  Bagenal's  smaller  and  more  com- 
pact treatise  is,  we  think,  almost  the  tirst  which  has  been  devoted 
to  its  special  subject,  and,  despite  a  few  little  inaccuracies  of  ex- 
pression, it  is  very  well  done.  Mr.  Bagenal  begins  at  the  be- 
ginning with  as  much  punctuality  as  if  he  had  heard  and  obeyed 
the  exhortation  to  the  celebrated  Kam,  and  it  is  well  that  he  does 
so,  for  there  is  no  doubt  a  general  impression  (which  seems  to 
exist  hazily  even  in  so  well  informed  a  mind  as  Mr.  Pigott's)  that 
the  American  Irish  as  a  political  and  auti-Euglish  body  came  into 
being  subsequently  to  the  famine.  The  fact  is  remarkably 
different.  Mr.  Bagenal  shows  conclusively  that  in  the  very  earliest 
days  of  the  Colonies,  a  proportion  of  Irish  blood,  relatively  very  con- 
siderable indeed,  was  introduced  into  them  by  the  practice  of  kid- 
napping and  transporting  the  Irish  of  both  sexes  as  servants  and 
resident  assistants  to  the  planters.  When,  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  this  evil  practice  died  out,  voluntary,  or  half 
voluntary,  emigration  began  to  take  place  at  a  great  rate,  principally 
from  Ulster.  Air.  Bagenal  is  further  able  to  show  that  the  Irish 
played  a  very  decided  part  iu  the  anti-English  movement  for  inde- 
pendence, and  that  a  certain  society,  called  the  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick,  was  especially  prominent  iu  furnishing  men  and  money. 
It  was  after  the  revolt  of  the  Colonies  and  the  consequent  abolition 
in  no  long  time  of  the  disabilities  which  had  pressed  on  Roman 
Catholics  that  emigration  from  the  southern  and  western  provinces 
of  Ireland  became  common,  and  this  attained  formidable  proportions 
long  before  the  famine.  It  was,  indeed,  before  that  event  and  the  con- 
sequent exodus  that  the  native  American  or  Know-Nothiug  move- 
ment against  the  Irish  which  led  to  such  sanguinary  results  was 
started.  Mr.  Bagenal  is  very  copious  on  the  attitude  of  the  non- 
Irish  population  of  the  United  States  towards  their  Irish  fellow- 
citizens.  He  admits  and  expounds  fully  the  reasons  of  the  dislike 
which,  curiously  united  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  concilia- 
tion, composes  this  attitude,  and  he  does  not  seem  sanguine  of  any 
improvement  in  the  matter.  "We  use  the  word  "  improvement " 
designedly,  for  it  is  but  a  short-sighted  view  of  politics  which  sees 
any  advantage  to  Great  Britain  in  this  dislike.  Sir.  Bngenal  points 
out  very  sensibly  that,  with  all  the  frothy  talk  about  the  contempt 
of  the  Saxon,  the  insolence  of  England,  and  so  forth,  it  is  not  till 
the  emigrant  reaches  America  that  he  finds  himself  definitely 
looked  down  upon  as  about  half  way  between  white  and  negro. 
With  characteristic  wont  of  logic  (Mr.  Bagenal,  who,  though  loyal 
enough,  is  evidently  au  Irishman  iu  feeling  as  well  as  in  name, 
does  not  draw  this  conclusion,  but  we  take  the  liberty  of  doing 
so),  he  vents  his  wrath,  not  on  the  United  States,  but  on  the  guilt- 
less old  country.  Besides,  the  result  of  the  isolation  and  the  evil 
odour  of  the  Irish  in  America  is  that  the}'  herd  together,  and  that 
they  are  not  absorbed  in  their  new  country.  Another  thing  which 
is  clear  from  Mr.  Bagenal's  book  is  that  the  jealousy  between 
Romanist  and  Protestant  is  much  more  of  a  upas-tree  in  America 
than  it  ever  was  iu  Ireland.  The  most  violent  utterances  of  the  most 
disreputable  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates  at  the  present  day  are 
mild  compared  with  those  by  which  the  American  episcopate  panders 
to  the  evil  passions  of  its  flock  and  to  its  own  sectarian  feelings,  in 
speaking  of  the  common  soujfre-douleui-  England.  Altogether, 
though  Mr.  Bagenal's  book  is  full  of  instruction,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
it  is  equally  full  of  encouragement.  The  picture  which  it  presents 
of  a  very  numerous  community  kept  together  by  its  estrangement 
from  other  citizens  in  its  adopted  couutrj',  and  perpetually 
nourishing  and  fomenting  cabals  and  sedition  against  England, 
animated  besides  by  a  theoretical  Republicanism  which  no  tinker- 
ing conciliation  on  the  part  of  English  Radicals  can  satisfy,  is  not 
a  cheerful  one.  There  is  only  one  bright  spot  in  the  picture.  By 
one  of  the  innumerable  perversities  of  the  Irish  character  it 
happens,  as  is  well  known,  that  the  Irishman  who  will  risk  his  life 
in  this  world  and  his  soul  in  the  next  for  a  piece  of  barren  bog  in 
Ireland  rarely  takes  the  trouble  when  he  goes  to  America  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  fertile  land  that  is  to  be  had  almost  for  the 
asking.  But  in  the  few  cases  where  he  does  do  this  the  evil  spirit 
seems  to  go  out  of  him.  Both  the  ruffianism  which  acts  for  Irish 
Americanism  and  the  half-folly,  half-brutality  which  subscribes 
for  vitriol  and  dynamite  funds  are  almost  confined,  it  is  said,  to 
the  Irish  of  the  towns.    The  comfort  is  but  a  crumb  of  comfort, 
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certainly,  for  the  Irish  of  the  towns  immensely  outnumber  those 
of  the  country.  But  it  at  any  rate  shows  that  it  is  possible  for 
expatriated  Irishmen  to  live  in  some  other  mental  condition  than 
one  of  criminal  lunacy. 

Mr.  Pigott's  book  is  a  very  much  larger  one  than  Mr.  Bagenal's, 
and  one  very  much  more  likely  to  interest  the  general  reader.  The 
late  proprietor  of  the  Irishman  is  known  as  a  tolerably  consistent 
Nationalist  of  the  less  bloodthirsty  description,  who  has  shown  the 
courage  of  his  opinions  in  times  past,  and  who  in  times  present  has 
uttered  some  very  disagreeable  things  about  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr. 
Egan,  and  other  champions  of  the  present  movement.  We  believe, 
however,  that  even  iu  Ireland,  where  the  cry  of  "  Treason "  is 
nearly  as  common  as  in  France,  and,  as  a  rule,  much  better  founded, 
nobody  seriously  accuses  Mr.  Pigott  of  "  ratting."  This  book, 
indeed,  shows  no  signs  of  any  change  of  mind  ou  Mr.  Pigott's  part 
as  to  the  past,  though  he  seems  to  regard  the  modern  policy  of 
jdunder  with  the  disguised  contempt  natural  to  a  pupil  of  Mitchel 
and  Meagher.  Indeed  Mr.  Pigott  pushes  his  consistency  so  far  as 
still  to  protest  energetically  against  the  execution  of  the  Manchester 
murderers.  Pie  does  not,  indeed,  like  a  well-known  historian  and 
member  of  Parliament,  complain  piteouslv  that  Sergeant  Brett 
got  "  in  the  way  of  the  bullet,"  and  so  imply  that  it  was  hard  that 
three  tine  young  men  should  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the 
sergeant's  awkwardness.  But  he  seems,  like  every  opponent  of 
the  execution  that  we  have  ever  met,  to  have  a  strangely  confused 
idea  both  of  ethics  and  of  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  justice  of 
the  sentence  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on  the  question  whether 
any  of  the  prisoners  intended  to  kill  Brett,  or  even  whether  any  of 
them  tired  the  shot.  There  was  a  conspiracy  to  do  an  illegal  act, 
and  in  doing  that  act  the  conspirators  killed  a  man  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  by  the  deliberate  employment  of  means  the  use  of 
which,  to  take  the  most  favourable  view  of  their  conduct,  they 
must  have  known  risked  the  taking  of  life.  This  is  murder 
before  every  moral  and  every  legal  tribunal  which  ever  existed. 
It  would  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  matter  if  it  were  not  that, 
in  the  present  upside-down  condition  of  the  opinions  of  many 
public  writers  on  the  simplest  questions  of  ethics  it  is  well  to  1qs& 
no  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  truth. 

Mr.  Pigott  sketches  tirst  the  Young  Ireland  movement,  in  which 
sketch  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  is  unduly  hard  on  Smith 
O'Brien,  and  still  more  unduly  favourable  to  John  Mitchel.  He 
admits,  however,  that  he  was  a  mere  boy  at  the  time,  though  a 
sufficiently  precocious  one  to  invest  iu  a  very  clumsy  pikehead, 
and  these  are  just  the  circumstances  under  which  no  maji  ever 
can  form  an  impartial  judgment  of  men  and  things.  In  particulaiy 
his  praise  of  Mitchel's  literary  style  is  exaggerated.  Mitchel 
certainly  was  sparing  of  the  idiotic  verbal  frippery  which  makes 
most  Irish  patriotic  speech  and  writing  the  laughing-stock  of  the- 
world,  and  he  wrote  with  a  certain  vulgar  directness  and  force. 
But  these  are  the  chief  articles  of  negative  and  positive  praise  that 
can  be  allowed  him.  The  Brass  Band  and  the  terrible  discord  in 
which  its  concert  ended  ;  the  Phosnix  Society ;  the  beginnings  of 
the  Fenian  conspiracy  under  Stephens  and  O'Mahony,  its  progress,, 
its  detection,  and  disruption  fifteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Pigott  fullov.'s 
at  considerable  length.  One  detail  not  without  interest  is  that  the 
I.R.  B.,  whose  defenders  have  always  loudly  asserted  its  frecLlom 
from  complicity  with  assassination  (Mr.  Pigott  himself  repeats  the 
assertion),  did  by  some  of  its  agents  threaten  Mr.  Pigott  himself 
with  death  unless  he  gave  up  advocating  moral  lurce  in  the 
Irishman.  He  sets  this  down  to  irresponsible  outsiders,  which  is 
amiable  of  him ;  but  the  fact  remains,  and  indeed  any  one  who 
has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Irish  history  knows  that  conspiracy 
without  assassination  is  to  the  Irishman  (as  Henry  V.  said  of  war 
without  tire-raising)  "  beef  without  mustard."'  In  mentioning 
this  matter  we  have  to  comment  with  reluctance  on  some  remarks 
about  the  late  Lord  Leitrim  which  form  the  only  serious  blemish 
on  the  book.  They  include  charges  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
made  at  all  without  the  amplest  proof,  and  which,  if  they  were 
proved  (and  Mr.  Pigott  gives  no  attempt  at  proof)  would  not  in 
the  least  excuse  the  deed. 

Of  the  Home  Rule  movement  Mr.  Pigott  says  little  ;  but  he  is 
copious  and  very  far  from  mealy-mouthed  as  to  the  Land  League 
and  its  origins.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Association  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  just  t.iken 
once  more  under  his  wing,  though  usually  ascribed  to  Uavitt,  is 
traced  by  Mr.  Bagenal  beyond  power  of  doubt  to  written  words 
of  R.  F.  Lalor,  one  of  the  men  of  1848,  who  died  shortly  after 
that  date.  To  give  the  devil  his  due,  it  is  fair  to  reunnd  readers 
that  Mr.  Pigott  is  understood  to  have  considerable  personal 
reasons  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  Leaguers,  who  dealt  with 
him  in  his  capacity  of  newspaper  proprietor  much  as  a  cele- 
brated manufacturer  of  screws  at  Birmingham  is  popularly  said 
to  have  dealt  with  his  competitors  in  that  business.  But  the  gist 
of  the  account  here  given  in  greater  detail  has  been  publisued 
already  in  newspapers,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  Leaguers 
have  hitherto  been  absolutely  unable  to  find  any  fault  in  it.  That 
they  tried  hard  to  do  so  is  certain,  and  it  is"  not  surpiising,  for 
Mr.  Pigott  is  a  very  awkward  antagonist.  He  accuses  and  excuses 
in  an  equally  damaging  manner. 

_  On  the  whole,  though  Mr.  Pigott's  work  is  not  unamusing,  and 
though  he  himself  seems  to  be  iu  rather  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind 
about  the  future  of  Ireland  despite  his  wrath  with  the  Paruellites, 
his  book,  like  every  other  without  exception  ou  the  subject,  can 
only  be  read  with  the  profoundest  discouragement.  It  shows,  as  they 
all  show,  on  how  utterly  wrong  a  tack  the  policy  of  conciliation 
is  going.    During  the  whole  period  covered  by  this  book  the  Irish 
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have  not  had  one  single  tangible  wrong  to  complain  of.  They 
have  not  been  persecuted  for  their  religion,  they  have  had  no  legal 
disabilities,  they  have  had  more  than  their  share  of  political  repre- 
sentation and  less  than  their  share  of  taxes.  Every  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  that  of  tide  waiter  to  that  of  tield  marshal, 
has  been  open  to  them ;  they  have  been  petted  and  pampered 
end  subscribed  for  when  Englishmen  would  have  been  left  to  light 
their  way  unaided;  and  the  sole  complaint  which  they  themselves 
could  make  has  been  that  the  law  asked  them  to  keep  bargains 
■which  they  were  free  to  take  or  to  leave.  All  this  time  they  have 
caballed,  murdered,  rebelled  ;  rebelled,  murdered,  caballed.  Alter 
every  sop  they  have  snnrled  louder  and  shown  more  of  their  teeth. 
And  we  go  on  sopping  them. 


IXDIAX  OUTFITS.* 

THE  Overland  Eoute  and  the  Suez  Canal  have  naturally 
wrought  revolutions  in  Indian  outfits.  Sixty  years  ago, 
although  passages  round  the  Cape  were  occasionally  accomplished 
in  a  hundred  days,  .and  did  not,  as  popularly  supposed,  always 
require  six  months,  the  preparations  for  the  sea  voyage  were  still 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  Sometimes  a  vessel  touched  at  the  Cape, 
where  passengers,  reduced  to  their  last  shirt,  got  linen  washed, 
hought  a  Cape  horse  or  two,  and  a  few  dozen  of  Constantia 
wine ;  but  it  as  often  liappeiiod  that  the  first  land  seen  after  the 
Start  or  the  Lizard  Point  was  the  beach  at  Madras  or  the  unin- 
viting shores  of  Saugor  Island.  Accordingly  Anglo-Indian 
travellers  laid  in  huge  chests  of  linen,  and,  in  addition  to  light 
tropical  clothing  suited  for  the  calms  of  the  Equator  which 
was  crossed  twice,  kept  by  them  an  overcoat  or  two  for  the  cold 
■weather  and  the  storms  of  the  Cape.  "When,  by  t!ie  energy 
of  the  late  Lieutenant  Wagboni,  it  was  found  that  the  trip  to 
Bombay  tin  I'^gypt  could  be  got  over  in  thirty-five  days,  and  that 
to  Calcutta  in  seven  weeks,  this  vast  outfit  was  somewhat  modi- 
tied.  Passengers  got  their  linen  washed  in  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
or  at  Point  de  Galle  harbour,  and  some  ingenious  person  invented 
the  Overland  trunk,  which  was  supposed  to  fit  easily  on  to  tlie 
back  of  a  restive  camel  and  could  be  put  away  beneath  the  bertli 
of  a  P.  and  O.  steamer.  Four  of  such  trunks  were  considered 
sufficient  for  one  person,  and  any  one  of  a  studious  and  retiring 
turn,  who  preferred  the  solitude  of  the  cabin  to  the  glare  and  sun- 
shine of  the  deck,  not  seldom  added  to  his  luggnge  a  large  canvas 
bagcrammed  witli  the  Tauchnitz  editions  of  Macaulay's  Ilistoryand 
Mr.  Trollope's  novels,  and  light  works  of  literature.  "  The  modest 
wants  of  every  day  '  in  the  shortened  voyage  between  Brindisi 
and  Bombay  are  now  brought  up  to  date,  and  detailed  with  accu- 
racy and  clearness  in  the  little  volume  before  us.  It  is  avowedly 
written  by  a  lady,  the  wife  of  an  officer  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  author  should  have  hesitated  to  give  her  own  name,  instead  of 
sheltering  herself  under  the  vague  title  of  an  Anglo-Indian.  It  is 
clear  that  her  experiences  are  confined  to  Upper  India  and  its  large 
cantonments,  and  we  should  hazard  a  guiss  that  she  knows  more 
about  the  Punjab,  including  the  Der.ajat,  than  other  parts  of  the 
country.  There  are  some  few  misprints,  on  which  we  do  not  wish 
to  dwell.  A  celebrated  building  is  more  correctly  known  not  as 
Chalee  Satoon,  but  as  the  '•  C/idlis-Sa/nn,"  or  "  forty  pillars,"  and 
we  should  not  select  Cawnpore  as  a  very  popular  station  even  for 
sportsmen,  who  would  preler  Bareilly,  Meerut.  or  Luckncw.  But 
all  the  chapters  are  eminently  practical,  sensible,  and  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  book  is  the  result  of  solid  experience.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  lady  who  was  evidently  bent  on  making  the  best  of  an 
Indian  bungalow,  instead  of  writing  disjointed  and  querulous 
letters  to  her  friends  at  home  about  the  superior  lot  of  a 
cousin  who  had  settled  down  in  a  ^ical^^ge  on  the  edge  of 
Dartmoor,  or  of  a  sister  who  had  married  a  rising  barrister 
with  a  house  somewhere  in  South  Kensington  and  chambers 
in  Pump  Court,  Temple.  We  du  not  say  that  young  men 
or  married  couples  will  find  every  difliculty  solved  or  every 
want  anticipated  in  this  volume ;  and  we  may  warn  readers 
that,  though  Indian  life  presents  certain  normal  and  unchanging 
features,  whether  it  be  passed  at  Chittagong  or  at  Leia, 
in  Tellicberi  or  in  Oudh,  there  are  some  local  terms  and 
visages  only  applicable  to  particular  provinces  or  districts.  But, 
with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  diversities  of  climate,  character  of 
the  people,  and  social  habits,  which  are  modified  by  sea  breezes  or 
hot  winds,  most  of  the  chapters  will  be  found  useful  anywhere. 

It  has  always  been  a  trite  remark  in  India  that  all  English 
residents  must  live  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  comfort.  A  young 
subaltern  changes  his  linen  every  day  or  twice  a  day,  with 
as  much  regularity  as  it  he  were  Chief  Commissioner,  ]iri<.'adier, 
or  Viceroy.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  servaut-of-all-work  who 
will  make  the  beds,  cook  the  chops,  and  wait  at  table.  The  scale 
given  at  \).  49  of  this  work  is  only  just  sutHcient  for  a  married 
couple,  though  a  bachelor  chumming  with  a  friend  might  cut  off 
some  of  the  items.  But  an  estimate  of  120  rs.,  or  12/.,  a  month 
for  the  wages  of  the  household,  including  domestic  servants,  the 
water-carrier,  the  L'ardener,  and  the  stablemen,  does  not  strike  us 
as  extravagant.  The  author  is  perhaps  at  her  best  when  telling 
us  how  to  manage  a  native  household;  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
position,  length  of  service,  station,  or  province  of  any  class  of 
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Anglo-Indians,  they  will  one  and  all  acknowledge  that  a  grea 
part  of  the  comfort  of  their  existence  depends  on  the  eiB 
ciency  and  good  management  of  the  "  head-bearer  "  on  the  on 
hand,  and  the  Ichidmatgar  and  cook  on  the  other.  With  th 
author  the  list  is  not  composed  of  sheer  rascals  and  cheat; 
nor  of  the  "  best  servants  in  the  world. '  She  is  not  blind  t 
their  utter  disregard  of  truth  on  the  smallest  provocation  or  oi 
none  at  all ;  to  their  dilatory  and  lazy  habits ;  and  to  their  wan 
of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  time.  But  she  bears  kindh 
testimony  to  their  good  qualities.  On  the  march  and  in  camp,  ii 
sickness  and  trouble,  they  manifest  an  endurance,  a  self-denial,  { 
readiness  to  put  up  with  all  sorts  of  inconveniences,  a  devotior 
and  assiduity,  a  jealousy  for  the  interests  of  their  master  oi 
mistress  which  would  do  credit  to  Caleb  Balderstone.  An( 
stories  of  treachery  and  baseness  in  the  Mutiny  or  in  times  of  peri 
are  more  than  balanced  by  endless  instances  of  sacrifices  tha 
saved  their  masters'  property  even  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives 
The  worst  thing  that  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  domestic  servants 
in  India,  and  indeed  of  the  native  servants  of  the  State  of  fill  ranks 
is  that  they  are  liable  to  be  spoilt  by  prosperity  and  praise.  Wt 
are  warned  that  pay  day  is  a  good  opportunity  for  saying  a  fe\^ 
words  of  commendation  "  to  those  who  have  given  satisfaction. 
It  may  sound  ungraceful  in  us  to  add  that  all  Asiatics  are  best  ruled 
by  firmness  combined  with  conciliatory  treatment  rather  than  b; 
direct  or  effusive  praise. 

There  are  sundry  hints  about  furnishing  and  the  decoration  of 
rooms.  It  is  somewhat  dithcult  to  get  rid  of  the  dulness  and 
dreariness  inseparable  from  white  walls,  protruding  rafters,  windows 
of  large  size,  and  arches  that  divide  the  drawing-room  from  the 
dining-room.  P.^pering  is  out  of  the  question.  English  carpets 
collect  dust,  invite  scorpions  and  centipedes,  and  may  conceal 
snakes.  And  the  inevitable  punkah  "  spoils  the  look  of  any  room.' 
But  something  may  be  done  to  alter  the  aspect  of  such  a  prison  by 
lace  curtains,  the  judicious  arrangement  of  bookshelves,  and 
elegant  tracery  on  the  walls  or  the  punkah  itself.  Prints  and 
photographs  are  now  common  all  over  India.  The  main  drawback 
is  the  constant  change  entailed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  service, 
promotion,  and  sickness.  No  one  settles  down  in  India.  Few 
men,  except  as  pioneers  in  a  newly-annexed  province,  ever  build 
houses  for  themselves  or  buy  them,  unless  at  such  hill  stations  as 
have  a  tendency  to  expand  and  attract  invalids  and  pleasure- 
seekers. 

The  author  warns  her  countrywomen  against  listlessness  and 
ennui,  and  suggests  a  variety  of  daily  duties  as  a  means  of  pre- 
vention. Accounts  must  be  strictly  kept.  The  day-book  of  tha 
hkansaman  who  purchases  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  bazaars 
must  be  audited  and  checked  after  breakfast.  Stores  may  be 
given  out  in  judicious  quantities.  Many  ladies  insist,  most  pro- 
perly, on  seeing  the  cows  and  goats  milked  in  their  presence,  and 
even  then  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  loiik  lest  the  brazen  pots  be  half 
tilled  with  water  before  the  operation  begins.  Some  householders 
are  not  above  compounding  the  materials  for  a  pudding  or  seeing 
them  compounded,  and  paying  a  visit  to  the  kitchen,  where  good 
results  for  the  table  are  not  seldom  procured  by  unpleasant  and 
unappeiizing  processes.  All  sorts  of  recipes  for  breakfasts, 
luncheons,  and  dinners,  such  as  stimulate  the  palate  in  the  hot 
season,  are  given  in  this  book ;  but  while  hares  are  common  in 
many  stations,  unless  the  native  Skikmrics  have  exterminated  them 
by  a  system  of  netting  which  would  satisfy  Sir  W.  Ilarcourt,  it 
is  not  every  hhansnmaii  that  can  command  a  bustard.  Captain 
Baldwin,  in  his  Game  of  India,  says  that  this  bird  is  common  in 
Ilurriana,  (.Jwalior,  and  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories.  The 
oobava  or  smaller  bird  of  the  same  kind,  midway  between  the  big 
bustard  and  the  Horiken,  is  to  be  met  with  in  Scinde  and  in  parts  of 
Kajputana ;  while  the  tloriken  itself  is  found  almost  everywhere,  and 
has  been  killed  in  the  plains  of  Bengal,  within  80  miles  of  Calcutta. 
By  grouse  in  one  of  the  menus  we  are  to  understand  the  sand- 
grouse,  which  are  fairly  plentiful  all  over  the  Central  Provinces, 
in  the  Doab,  and  in  the  Punjab.  Pheasants,  we  need  hardly 
say,  whether  the  Moonal,  the  Cheer,  the  Kalcj,  the  XoJdeiss, 
or  the  Aryus,  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  hills ;  partridges, 
on  the  other  hand,  turn  up  in  all  localities,  dry  and  damp, 
in  scrub  and  rock,  in  forests  and  grass  jungles,  and  along  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas.  There  is  some  inconsistency 
in  the  description  of  sheep  and  mutton.  In  one  passage  mutton 
is  described  as  hard,  and  not  easy  to  get  ;  in  another,  as 
"  capital  eating,"  and  "  wonderfully  good."  The  truth  is,  that 
good  mutton  can  be  had  by  ordinary  management.  The  poorest 
animals,  bought  for  a  couple  or  three  rupees,  can  be  penned, 
stalled,  and  fed  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  best  dinner-tabla 
by  any  one  householder  or  by  the  members  of  a  Club  in  four  op 
live  months.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  bullocks,  though  in 
parts  of  India  they  are  only  killed  between  October  and  March. 
Every  addition  to  the  live  stock  of  the  Anglo-Indian  is,  as  truly 
said,  not  a  source  of  worry  and  expense  but  an  additional 
interest  imparted  to  the  daily  life.  Most  people  keep  fowls  and 
rabbits,  a  milch  cow  or  two,  some  goats,  and  a  cart  and  pair  of 
bullocks.  Our  author  talks  of  pits  for  quail  and  teal.  That 
the  pugnacious  Cof/iurniv  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  or  in  pits  U 
quite  correct.  But  for  teal  we  prefer  a  large  enclosure,  wattled 
at  the  sides  and  latticed  at  the  top,  on  the  edge  of  a  tank. 
One  half  the  teal-house  should  be  on  the  bank,  and  the  other 
should  take  in  several  feet  of  the  water,  care  being  taken  to  drive 
the  posts  and  hurdles  deep  into  the  sand  or  mud.  But  this  aquarium 
is,  of  course,  not  possible  in  Upper  India,  where  water  is  supplied 
from  wells  and  not  from  open  reservoirs.   All  these  are  "so  many 
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jbjects  for  a  stroll  round  the  compound  in  the  morninps  and 
jvenings,  and  they  prevent  that  utter  feeling'  of  misery  and  disgust 
)f  every  thing-  which  is  apt  to  creep  at  times  over  the  most  stout- 
hearted and  energetic  sojourner  in  a  foreign  land."  It  is  not 
unnecessary  to  state  that  personal  superintendence  and  regular 
accounts  are  imperative  if  the  above-mentioned  ingenious  devices 
ire  not  destined  to  become  mere  expensive  appendages  and 
reasons  for  fault-finding.  With  the  most  careful  supervision 
tame  animals  will  die,  and  supplies  of  small  luxuries  will  fail 
at  the  most  important  moment.  Those  who  are  listless  and 
inactive  find  that  everything  is  going  wrong.  The  favourite 
Arab  has  a  sore  back.  One  of  the  carriage  horses  is  lamed 
by  bad  shoeing.  A  jackal  has  got  into  the  fowl- house  through  a 
gap  in  the  partition  wall  and  has  wantonly  slaughtered  more  than 
he  can  eat  or  carry  away.  Cows,  though  plentifully  fed  on  cabbages 
and  oilcake,  seem  to  give  no  milk ;  eggs  are  stolen  from  the 
poultry-yard  and  paid  for  in  the  daily  accounts,  as  if  they  had 
been  bought  iu  the  open  bazaar.  And  worse  vicissitudes  in  the 
shape  of  discomfort  and  illness  may  be  the  penalty  of  neglect  to 
see  that  the  water  is  properly  boiled  and  filtered,  and  that  the 
cooking  utensils  are  tinned  on  a  certain  date  in  every  month.  In 
fact,  careless  masters  and  mistresses  make  bad  servants,  and  it  is 
the  English  magistrate  or  merchant  and  bis  wife  who  are  partly 
to  blame  for  the  difi'erence  between  Gopinath,  the  faithful  valet 
who  religiously  keeps  the  cast-off  buttons  and  old  jerseys  of  his 
master,  and  Urjun,  the  faithless  varlet  who  has  disposed  of  the 
studs  or  the  gold  medal  won  ten  years  before  for  the  Persian 
language  in  the  College  of  Fort  William.  There  is  a  thoroughly 
•well-authenticated  story  of  the  late  Lord  Lawrence,  who  had  en- 
trusted the  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  after  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjab,  to  the  keeping  of  his  old  Sirdar  bearer.  The  latter  pro- 
duced it  when  called  on,  neatly  wrapped  up  in  some  old  clothes, 
as  a  bit  of  crystal  on  which  the  Sahib,  as  he  thought,  had  set  au 
extraordinary  value. 

The  chapter  on  gardening  and  forests  is  full  of  useful  hints,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  small  tenant  or  Ryot  is  given  due 
credit  for  a  considerable  knowledge  of  farming  alter  his  primitive 
fashion.  No  one  in  India  can  employ  labourers  to  dig,  trench,  and 
weed  the  garden,  or  to  cultivate  indigenous  and  English  vegetables, 
with  due  regard  to  shelter,  watering,  seasons,  and  times,  without 
becoming  an  observant  and  improving  agriculturist.  The  book, 
to  sum  up,  is  thoroughly  healthy  in  tone  and  practical  in  its 
scope,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended  to  the  "  persons  about 
to  reside  in  India  "  to  whom  it  is  especially  addressed. 


FOR  LOYE  AND  HONOUR.' 

GOETHE,  in  his  beautiful  lines  on  the  death  of  Schiller, 
makes  it  his  friend's  highest  praise  that  he  ever  kept  himself  ^ 
free  from  that  bondage  which  most  of  us  sufier  so  complacently, 
if  not  gladly — the  bondage  of  Das  Oemeine.  And  from  this 
bondage  Mr.  Addison  (Francis  is,  we  believe,  a  masculine  name,  I 
though  the  evidence  of  the  book  itself  points  rather  to  a  female  ' 
baud)  has  certainly  contrived  in  no  small  degree  to  break.  What- 
ever else  his  novel  may  be,  it  is  not  commonplace.  And  how 
much  this  means  only  those  whose  fate  compels  them  to  sift  the 
intolerable  dust-heap  of  contemporary  fiction  can  rightly  appreciate. 
"  Will  no  one,"  cried  an  unhappy  critic  in  the  decadence  of  the 
French  school  of  classical  tragedy,  "will  no  one  deliver  us  from 
these  Greeks  and  Romans?  ''  Will  no  one  deliver  us,  is  our  cry  to- 
day, from  this  eternal  mixture  of  the  Morning  Post  and  the  JJailj/ 
Telegraph,  of  Jeames  de  la  Pluche  and  Adolescens  Leo,  the  two 
prime  ingredients  of  the  fashionable  novel  ?  And,  over  and  above 
all,  will  no  one  deliver  us  from  that  monstrous  growth  of  modern 
ennui,  the  terrible  aesthete?  lie  was  bad  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, in  real  lil'e,  with  his  vulgarity,  his  uuloveliness,  and 
his  impudence ;  but  on  the  stage  or  iu  the  novel  he  is  intoler- 
able. There  is  one  of  the  breed,  by  the  way,  in  Mr.  Addison's 
story ;  but  be  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  creature  at  bottom,  and  quite  as 
ready  to  laugh  at  himself  and  the  i'ools  he  makes  as  even  Mr. 
Burnand  or  Mr.  Gilbert  could  be.  "  Don't  upset  the  show,  old 
man,"  he  remonstrates  with  a  friend  who  has  not  met  him  for  a 
long  while,  and  objects  to  him  that  he  locks  as  though  he  were 
going  to  drop  to  pieces — "  I'm  only  testhetic."  There  is  rather  a 
happy  summary,  too,  of  the  new  order  of  things — the  old  order, 
perhaps,  as  we  should  call  it  now — put  into  the  mouth  of  another 
of  the  characters,  who  has  but  lately  made  trial  of  it.  "  I  had  no 
idea  how  delightful  society  was — with  its  lilies  and  sunflowers  and 
dados  and  curious  dresses  ;  and  the  people  are  so  charming.  None 
of  the  old  conventionalities,  no  religion,  very  little  faith,  hardly  any 
charity,  and  nearly  all  sunjloiuers.^'  If  it  be  true,  however,  as  the 
speaker  goes  on  to  declare,  that  "  no  one  thinks  seriously  of  any- 
thing but  how  to  be  witty,"  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  lament- 
ably small  result  of  their  seriousness. 

Mr.  Addison  is  certainly  not  commonplace.  But  freedom  from 
the  commonplace  is  sometimes  purchased  at  the  expense  of  com- 
mon sense.  The  desire  for  originality  draws  us  sometimes  a  little 
too  near  to  the  ridiculous,  as,  indeed,  that  amorphous  race  of  beings 
which  Mr.  Addison  gently  laughs  at  in  the  person  of  Harold 
Belouse  so  plainly  show  us.  Now,  we  will  not  say  that  Mr. 
Addison  is  ever  ridiculous,  but  certainly  he  is  at  times  eccentric  ; 
he  gets,  here  and  there,  a  little  too  far  away  from  the  centre,  a 
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little  too  far  away  from  the  reason  and  nature  of  things.  Cleverly 
as  the  man  is  brought  before  us,  and  consistently  as  he  is  kept 
before  us,  such  a  character  as  Sebastian  Fleming  seems  rather  too 
abnormal  and  mysterious  a  being  to  have  any  proper  place  in  a  story 
of  every-day  life,  or  a  story,  as  we  should  rather  say,  professing  to 
deal  with  the  men  and  women  who  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being  around  us  to-day — for  the  story  itself  certainly  travels-a 
good  deal  out  of  the  common  groove  of  modern  humanity.  This 
Fleming  is  a  strange  bundle  of  memories  ;  now  we  think  of  that 
legless,  armless  horror  in  one  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's  tales  ;  now  of 
Lord  Lytton's  Margrave  in  the  Strange  Story ;  anon  a  vision  of 
Mr.  Le  Fanu's  Uncle  Silas  rises  before  us;  and  then,  again,  The 
Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft  occurs  to  us.  Not  that  we  would  for  an 
instant  deprive  Mr.  Addison  of  the  honour  of  having  evolved 
this  extraordinary  creation  from  the  depths  of  his  own  inner 
and  unaided  consciousness.  But  the  intrusion  of  this  weird, 
almost  supernatural,  personage  in  a  circle  of  human  beings- 
who,  whatever  their  individual  peculiarities  of  character  and 
behaviour  may  be,  are  presumably  the  beings  of  our  own  time,, 
almost  inevitably  sets  the  reader's  memory  on  the  track  of  such 
other  combinations  of  the  mystical  and  the  matter  of  fact  as 
fiction  may  afiord.  Nor  does  Mr.  Addison  seem  himself  quite 
sure  what  he  would  be  at  with  this  monster  that,  like  a  second 
Frankenstein,  he  has  created  to  be  his  master  rather  than  his  servant. 
He  does  not  quite  succeed  in  assuring  us  that,  how  puzzled  soever 
we  may  be,  he  himself  is  in  the  secret.  It  is  difficult  to  make  out 
not  oniy  what  is  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  influence  Fleming- 
exercises  over  his  victims,  or  what  the  contract  he  makes  with 
them  ;  but  also  what  is  his  own  motive — whether  be  acts  through 
sheer  malignity  and  a  love  of  mischief,  sheer  "  cussedness,"  as  the 
Americans  would  say,  or  moved  by  some  deeper  and  less  human 
agency.  To  one  of  liis  victims,  who,  not  unreasonably,  presses  the 
question  home  to  him,  he  ofi'ers  a  variety  of  motives  : — 

We  all  have  a  greed  for  something — one  for  fume,  another  for  ease,  and 
so  on.  I  nm  no  exception.  My  greed  for  money  is  satisfied  ;  yet  I  must 
s-till  greed.  Why  should  I  not  set  all  my  hopes  upon  ohtaining  your 
destruction,  ju>t  as,  in  a  game  of  ehess,  1  centre  all  my  energies  upo» 
mating  my  adversary's  kingV  That  is  one  hypothesis,  and  not  an  un- 
reasonable one.  You  know  that  I  am  an  ardent  chess-player  ;  why 
should  not  the  game  be  phived  upon  a  higher  scale  ?  If  that 
motive  is  uot  sufficient  explanation,  take  another.  Suppose  that  I  have 
Coisican  blood  in  my  veins,  and  can  nurse  vengeance  in  my  heart  until 
the  last  of  my  enemy's  line  is  vanquished  under  my  hand.  Th-at  is 
scarcely  so  tenable  an  idea  as  the  former;  but  we  might  find  yet  another. 
Supi:ose  that  I  am  a  monomaniac ;  that  I  am  mad  upon  one  subject,  as 
nearly  every  one  is,  in  a  larger  or  smaller  degree  ;  and  that  destructiveness 
is  the  form  of  madness  which  distinguishes  me.  Take  it  that  I  have  suffi- 
cient foresight,  wisdom,  cunning — what  you  will — to  guard  myself  from, 
imprisonment  as  a  dangerous  maniac  by  making  ray  victims  the  martyrs 
of  their  own  free  will,  and  you  have  an  explanation  of  all  that  perplexes 
you.  I  oiler  these  suggestions  that  you  may  uot  be  led  to  pledge  yourself 
to  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  which  I,  from  mercy  or  any  other  cause,  may 
not  call  upon  you  to  peiform.  Think  yourself  dealing  with  an  incurable 
madman,  but  understand  that  the  promise  you  give  him  is  with  the  full 
kuo«  ledge  of  your  liability  and  his  unalterable  nature.  Recognize  that, 
mad,  inniuitous,  damnable  as  I  may  be,  the  promise  given  to  me  must  be 
as  binding  upon  you  as  though  it  were  made  to  the  man  or  woman  j'ou- 
most  reverence. 

IMephistopheles,  as  George  Eliot  has  somewhere  said,  would  in- 
evitably commit  blunders  in  real  life.  What  she  should  have  said 
is  that  Mephistopheles  cannot  exist  in  real  life ;  and  the  author 
who  makes  his  Mephistopheles  mortal  commits  a  blunder  beyond 
which  there  is  no  passing.  "  We  only  tolerate  miracles,"  says 
Lessing,  "  in  the  physical  world  ;  in  the  moral,  everything  must 
retain  Us  natural  course.  .  .  ,  The  motives  for  every  resolve  must 
never  produce  more  than  they  could  produce  in  accordance  with 
strict  probability."  Had  Mr.  Addison  insinuated  a  supposition  of 
the  supernatural  into  his  story,  as  Lord  Lytton  did  in  his  Strange 
Story;  had  he  impressed  us  with  the  idea  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  in  this  Sebastian  Fleming  than  "  met  the  eye,"  all 
might  have  been  well  enough  ;  the  supernatural,  the  mystical,  in 
fiction  at  least,  knows  no  laws.  But  this  Fleming  is  only  of  mortal 
mould  like  the  rest  of  us  ;  and  when  he  gets  at  last  really  too  bad 
for  any  one's  patience,  he  is  coolly  tossed  over  a  precipice,  and  so- 
made  a  simple  and  convenient  end  of.  Mr.  Addison  must  really 
pardon  us,  then,  for  saying  that  it  is  too  much  to  require  us  to  take 
seriously  such  a  rodomontade  as  that  we  have  quoted — to  require 
us,  indeed,  to  take  seriously  at  all  such  a  bundle  of  impossibilities 
as  Flemiug. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Addison  always  more  satisfactory  when  he  descends 
to  the  human.  One  of  his  heroes,  Josef  Benedek,  the  handsome 
young  fiddler,  is  one  of  the  most  offensive  personages  we  have  met 
with  even  in  modern  fiction.  Evidently  we  are  required  to- 
sympathize  with  him,  with  his  loves  and  his  sorrows,  his  short- 
lived triumph,  and  bis  early  death.  With  his  simple-mindec}, 
honest  old  lather,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  characters,  because  the 
most  natural,  in  the  book,  we  can  indeed  sympathize  amply,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  for  being  burdened  with  so  odious  and  imprac- 
ticable a  son.  But  for  this  drunken,  good-for-nothing,  impudent 
young  fiddling  Lothario,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  minds,  save 
those  who  can  find  in  such  characters  as  Marguerite  Gautier 
their  ideal  of  suii'eriug  humanity,  to  feel  aught  but  disgust. 
And  the  ease,  the  willingness  with  which  Dorothy  succumbs 
to  these  vulgar  fascinations  most  sadly  checks  the  sympathy 
we  are  at  first  inclined  to  give  to  a  very  engaging  little  per- 
sonality. Wlieu  we  find  her  indulging  iu  such  strains  as  this 
to  her  young  fiddler: — "  Why  should  we  marry?  Is  it  not  joy 
enoiiLih  to  sit  as  we  bit  now,  hand  in  hand,  and  face  to  face? 
What  need  have  we  of  any  other  tie  than  that  which  links  ua 
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now?  Our  soula  are  wedded;  that  is  enough.  AVe  are  not 
animal,  or  gross  in  our  natures.  We  can  love  until  we  die, 
in  such  purity  as  we  have  lived.  Why  should  we  not  live  to- 
gether under  the  same  roof,  yet  unmarried,  as  Gerard  and  I  have 
lived P" — and  when,  reminded  by  her  tiddler  that  "we  must  not 
cheat  ourselves  with  sweet  illusions,"  we  find  her  agreeing  with 
Mm  that  there  can  be  for  them  no  "  greater  joy  than  to  die  lips  to 
lips,  heart  to  heart,  and  suB'er  no  pang  of  separation,"  and  con- 
senting to  go  with  him,  "  to  rest  and  peace  for  evermore,"  over  the 
parapet  on  which  this  startling  conversation  took  place,  into  "  the 
dark  river  silently  flowing  to  the  sea  " — we  are  certainly  inclined 
to  re-echo  her  cry,  "  Oh,  help  me  to  do  right,  my  brother,  for  I  am 
weak,''  or  to  call  her  by  an  even  harder  name  still. 

However  all  is  not  so  bad  as  this.  Gerard,  for  example,  is  a 
fine  fellow,  a  manly  Enghsh  nature  at  its  best,  self-denying, 
generous,  yet  very  human.  And  smaller  characters,  such  as 
Stephen  Launce,  Mrs.  Eetterton,  and  Harold  Belouse,  are  sketched 
neatly  and  happily.  The  language,  too,  despite  the  outrageousness 
of  some  of  the  sentiments,  is  rather  more  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward than  the  sentimental  novelist  is  prone  to  indulge  in.  Where 
Mr.  Addison  is  to  stand  among  the  overwhelming  press  of  his 
contemporaries  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  attempt  to  decide ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  many  worse  novels  will  be  written  in  this 
jear  of  grace,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  Mr.  Addison  himself  may 
write  a  better  one.  But  he  will  do  well  to  remember  that  so  large 
a  part  of  modern  existence  is  given  over  to  eccentricity  that  the 
cultivation  of  sanity  is  now  almost  the  best  title  to  the  praise 
Goethe  gave  to  his  dead  friends  memory  : — 

And  far  behind,  in  shadowy  outline,  lay 
The  Common,  wliioli  ivc  all,  alas  !  obey. 


WHITE  ON  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE.* 

THAT  Mr.  White's  work  should  have  reached  a  second 
edition  is  an  encouraging  sign,  as  showing  how  much 
general  attention  the  science  of  naval  designing  now  receives.  Mr. 
Barnaby,  if  we  remember  rightly,  once  expressed  himself  rather 
despondently  on  this  subject,  and  complained  that  the  advantages 
which  Greenwich  offered  to  those  who  wished  to  obtain  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  their  profession  did  not  seem  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. The  fact,  however,  of  his  very  able  subordinate's  work 
being  so  widely  read  shows  that  there  are  many  keen  students,  as, 
albeit  the  higher  mathematics  are  not  entered  upon  in  the  Manual, 
it  is  a  purely  scientific  work,  the  author  having  steadily  confined 
himself  to  an  explanation  of  the  modern  theory  of  naval  architec- 
ture, and  indulged  in  no  disquisitions  on  popular  subjects.  If  for 
such  a  book  a  large  number  of  readers  have  been  found,  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  many  of  those  connected  with  shipbuilding 
are  really  anxious  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  modern 
designing. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  readers  may — through  no  fault  of  Mr. 
White's — have  been  a  little  disappointed  when  they  had  mastered 
the  Manual.  Of  late  years  a  considerable  advance  has  undoubtedly 
been  made  in  knowledge  of  the  resistance  of  ships,  and  of  rolling — 
or,  in  other  words,  of  behaviour  in  a  sea ;  but  a  great  deal  remains 
to  be  learnt,  and  many  data  are  yet  wanting.  The  necessary  result 
is  that  in  what  is  written  on  the  subject  there  is  sometimes  a  good 
deal  of  hypothesis  and  a  good  deal  of  haziness ;  and  when  the 
leader  has  carefully  examined  the  reasoning  presented  to  him,  he 
finds  himself  rather  bewildered — perhaps  in  no  small  degree 
bewildered  if  he  has  carefully  distinguished  between  what  is 
assumed  and  what  is  proved.  He  may  possibly,  if  much  puzzled 
by  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  language,  and  by  the  indiscriminate 
heaping  together  of  conclusions  obtained  by  reasoning  from 
absolute  data  and  of  conclusions  obtained  by  reasoning  from 
doubtful  data,  and  by  formulas  which  certainly  show  no  want  of 
courage  on  the  part  of  those  who  put  them  forward,  hastily  form  a 
wide  inference  himself  and  condemn  the  scientific  theory  as  un- 
trustworthy for  the  most  part.  In  doing  so  he  would  be  entirely 
wrong,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  his  error  would  be  in  no 
email  degree  due  to  his  instructors.  Although  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  science  of  naval  architecture  is  at  present,  not- 
withstanding recent  advances,  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  writers 
do  not  always  think  fit  to  admit  the  fact,  and  their  treatises  leave 
in  consequence  a  troubled  impression,  and  compare  very  ill  with 
writings  which  relate  to  more  perfect  sciences.  The  difficulty 
which  is  found  in  giving  elementary  explanations  shows  how  many 
gaps  there  are.  It  has  been  found  possible,  for  instance,  to  de- 
scribe in  popular  language  the  results  of  astronomy,  and  even  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  processes  by  which  those  results  have 
been  obtained,  and  in  like  manner  the  most  complex  chemical 
research  has  been  explained  ;  but  the  writer  on  naval  architecture 
can  never  get  on  for  long  without  mathematics,  following  the 
established  example  of  professors  of  imperfect  sciences,  who  are 
always  a  great  deal  more  technical  than  professors  of  sciences 
which  approach  completeness.  Unfortunately,  too,  writers  on 
naval  architecture  occasionally  appear  prone  to  those  mathematics 
which  are  based  on  the  weakest  data,  and  somewhat  astray  do 
they  and  their  disciples  seem  to  be  led  by  them.  How 
little  the  positive  tone  assumed  is  justified  might  be 
shown  by  reference  to  known  facts.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  name  vessels  designed  by  men  perfectly  conversant 
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with  modern  theory  which  have  failed  in  those  qualities  whi( 
they  were  specially  expected  to  possess  ;  but  we  have  no  desire 
undertake  the  disagreeable  task  of  pointing  out  the  mistakes  of  inc 
vidual  naval  architects.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  show  that  model 
authorities  are  more  fallible  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  natu 
of  their  utterances,  without  any  reference  to  failure  in  profession 
work.  When  the  highest  amongst  them  diSer  or  speak  confused! 
on  an  elementary  point,  knowledge  must  be  somewhat  deficient 
and  not  much  research  is  needed  to  discover  an  instance  of  di 
agreement  and  ambiguity  on  an  elementary  point.  In  the  fin 
edition  of  his  book,  Mr.  White,  when  speaking  of  a  sea  breakir 
into  a  modern  iron  ship,  said : — 

The  interior  is  so  subdivided  into  compartments,  especially  in  ir( 
ships,  that,  if  a  sea  breaks  on  board,  and  finds  its  way  down  a  hatch, 
does  not  gain  free  access  from  the  space  thus  entered  to  all  other  parts 
the  interior.  Any  amount  of  free  -water,  however,  which  passes  thus  in 
a  ship  must  considerably  affect  her  behaviour  in  a  seaway.  .  .  .  When 
sliip  is  rolling,  the  wash  of  water  in  her  hold  from  side  to  side  may  i 
increase  the  amplitude  of  her  oscillations  as  to  jeopardize  her  safet; 
making  her  liable  either  to  capsize,  to  labour  heavily  and  ship  more  wate 
or  to  sustain  other  injuries. 

In  his  second  edition  he  modifies  these  words,  and  says: — "Fre 
water  which  passes  thus  [i.e.  from  a  sea  breaking  on  board]  into 
ship  must  considerably  all'ect  her  behaviour  in  a  seaway,  though  : 
may  not  jeopardize  her  safety ;  this  case  is  considered  in  Chaj 
VI."  The  latter  statement  is  more  cautious  than  the  first,  bt 
both  are  seemingly  to  the  same  intent,  and  both  are  opposed  to 
dictum  of  the  Committee  on  the  IvjlexiUe,  of  which  the  lat 
Mr.  Froude  and  Dr.  WooUey  were  members.  The  Committe 
were  asked  what  the  risk  of  the  ship  capsizing  would  be  if  tb 
unprotected  ends  were  completely  penetrated  and  waterloggec 
and  if  water  ballast  was  admitted  into  the  double  bottom  of  th 
armoured  citadel.    Their  answer  was  : — 

We  lind  that,  under  the  extreme  conditions  assumed,  the  ship,  eve 
without  water  ballast,  would  j-et  have  stability-,  and  would  therefore  float  uj 
right  in  still  water  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  stability  that  she  woul 
have  in  that  condition,  though  small,  is,  in  consequence  of  the  remarkabl 
effects  of  free  internal  water  in  extinguishing  roUing,  sufKcient  to  enabl 
her  to  encounter  with  safety  waves  of  considerable  magnitude. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Committee — whose  report  appearei 
a  short  time  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  White's  first  edition- 
assumed  as  an  indisputable  law  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  Mi 
White,  a  very  high  authority,  assumed  as  an  indisputable  law 
Now  he  appears  from  the  sentence  above  quoted  to  have  somewha 
modified  his  opinion,  but  still  to  hold  to  it  in  the  main.  In  hi 
Sixth  Chapter  he  enters  into  the  subject  at  length,  apparently  adopt 
ing  the  views  of  the  Committee.  When  there  is  contradiction  am 
ambiguity  about  such  a  point  as  this,  the  student  may  wel 
hesitate  to  accept  absolutely  positive  dicta  on  far  more  comple: 
questions. 

The  doctrines  of  the  professors,  then,  albeit  supported  by  elabo- 
rate mathematical  reasoning,  can  hardly  as  yet  be  always  implicitl; 
accepted,  and  scepticism  will  not  be  invariably  decreased  by  examin 
ing  their  reasoning,  as,  though  sound  enough  in  itself, it  is  sometime; 
based  on  assumptions  which  are  not  necessarily  sound.  To  find  e 
hypothesis  stated  as  though  it  was  an  absolutely  proved  fact  i; 
not  a  very  rare  discovery  for  the  student  of  modern  naval  architec- 
ture, and,  as  is  to  be  expected,  when  what  is  proved  and  what  i: 
assumed  are  not  sufficiently  distinguished,  writers  on  this  subjec 
are  occasionally  not  a  little  hazy.  Even  Mr.  White,  who  is  fai 
more  lucid  than  most  of  his  brother  writers,  is  now  and  then  any- 
thing but  clear.  Probably  a  reader  who,  without  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  reads  his  account  of  the  stream-line  theoij 
will  feel  much  as  Mark  Twain  did  after  hearing  the  ex- 
planation of  a  scientific  problem  from  the  late  Aj'temus  Ward, 
Other  and  perhaps  more  marked  instances  of  obscurity  might  he 
referred  to ;  but  it  is  far  pleasauter  to  point  out  merits  than  to 
signalize  defects,  and  the  merits  of  Mr.  White's  Manual,  the  only 
treatise  of  its  Idnd  that  exists,  are  undoubtedly  very  great.  An 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
he  treats  has  been  used  with  rare  skill.  As  the  work  stood  when 
first  published,  it  was  admirably  proportioned,  the  writer  having 
adhered  throughout  to  the  same  scale,  and  in  the  second  edition 
there  has  been  some  judicious  addition  and  expansion,  so  that 
now  scarcely  any  possible  objection  on  the  score  of  want  of 
symmetry  can  be  made  to  the  book,  which  indeed  shows  from 
beginning  to  end  a  method  sufficiently  rare  amongst  English 
authors.  All  the  additional  information  is  of  great  value,  though 
some  of  it  is  not  altogether  pleasant,  and  is  certainly  not  likely 
to  be  found  pleasant  by  mercantile  naval  architects,  who,  having 
for  long  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  freely  criticizing  the  works  of 
the  Admiralty  designers,  now  find  that  one  of  these  gentlemea 
is  able  to  favour  them  with  a  little  gentle  criticism  in  return.  Mr. 
White  does  not  indeed  avowedly  criticize ;  but  the  information 
which  he  otters  is  not  calculated  to  cause  any  very  warm  admira- 
tion for  some  of  the  latest  productions  of  modern  shipbuilders. 

Much  more  satisfactory  are  the  facts  he  is  able  to  state  respecting 
the  use  of  steel  in  shipbuilding,  which  has  largely  increased  since 
1877,  when  the  first  edition  of  his  book  appeared.  In  the  same 
year  the  use  of  this  material  received  the  sanction  of  Lloyd's.  In 
the  succeeding  year  4,500  tons  of  steel  shipping  were  classed.  In 
1881,  71,500  tons  of  steel  shipping  were  built  and  registered,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  year  188^600  tons  were  under  construction. 
Some  of  the  great  steamship  Companies  have,  it  appears,  decided 
to  use  steel  exclusively,  and,  as  Mr.  White  justly  says,  the  example 
thus  set  will  probably  be  followed  extensively.  Of  the  enormous 
advantages  of  the  new  material  over  the  old,  which  fuUy  account 
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jl  en  for  this  marvellous  increase  in  steel  shipbuilding,  Mr.  White 
>res  a  brief,  but  excellent,  summary.  After  speaking  of  the 
:,'  perior  strength  of  steel,  he  says  : — 

((Another  property  of  mild  steel  deserving  notice  is  the  prnctical  equality 
j  the  strength  and  ductility  of  samples  cut  leno-tliwise  or  breadthwise  from 
l.ites.  With  iron,  as  is  well  known,  the  samples  cut  lengthwise  would 
ve  about  one-tifth  crone-sixth  greater  tensile  strength  and  much  more 
'ictility  than  the  crosswise  samples  from  the  same  plate  ;  and  care  has  to 
j ;  taken  in  many  parts  of  iron  ships  to  adjust  the  plates  and  butt-straps  in 
["e  manner  most  favourable  to  this  inequality  of  strength.  Closely  cou- 
iiflted  with  this  uniformity  of  strength  and  great  ductility  is  the  capacity 
-  mild  steel  to  bear  rough  usage.    Under  percussive  strains — produced  by 

e  blows  of  steam-hammers,  falling  weights,  the  explosion  of  gun-cutton, 

c. — mild  steel  has  been  proved  greati}'  superior  to  the  best  wrought  iron. 
i-  cases  of  collision,  grounding,  Sec,  ships  built  of  mild  steel  have  had  their 
,'ating  bulged  and  bent  without  cracking  under  circumstances  which 

ould  have  broken  through  less  ductile  iron  plates.  And  in  the  shipyard 
i  nch  work  can  be  done  on  steel  cold,  which  could  only  be  done  on  iron 

'ter  heating. 

,0  set  against  these  advantages  thei-e  is,  no  doubt,  one  terrible 
isadvantage,  the  cost  of  steel,  which  is  still  considerably  greater 
lan  that  of  iron ;  but  in  all  probability  it  will  be  found  prac- 
■  cable  to  diminish  this  to  such  an  e.xtent  as  will  make  it,  on  the 
i'hole,  more  economical  to  build  steel  than  to  build  iron  vessels. 
Other  subjects  relating  to  naval  architecture  are  more  fully 
feated  by  Mr.  White  in  his  second  edition  than  in  his  first;  but 
f  these  we  have  not  now  space  to  speak.  It  is  enough  to  say 
hat  in  each  case  he  has  amplified  with  admirable  judgment.  Of 
de  merits  of  the  Manual  as  a  whole  we  have  already  spoken,  but 
ddeed  praise  is  almost  superfluous,  as  its  general  accep- 
ance  sufticiently  proves  its  high  value.  The  excellence  of  the 
7ork  has  long  been  recognized,  and  the  second  edition  will 
robably  be  even  more  widely  studied  than  the  first  was.  We 
lave  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  theory  of  naval  architecture 
3  perhaps  not  quite  so  perfect  as  Mr.  White  appears  to  think  it ; 
lut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  such  knowledge  as  now  exists 
e  is  a  most  able  exponent.  The  success  of  his  work  shows  how 
reat  is  the  interest  felt  in  the  subject  he  treats  so  well,  and  the 
econd  edition  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  others.  Perhaps 
Q  the  seventh  or  eighth  the  author  will  be  able  to  point  out 
irhat  great  advances  in  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  govern 
aval  architecture  have  been  made  since  the  year  1882. 


EAU-DE-NIL.* 

ISS  HOPE-EDWAEDES  seems,  if  we  may  judge  from 
some  remarks  in  the  preface,  to  have  formed  a  fair  estimate 
f  the  value  of  her  book.  She  went  to  Egypt  in  the  winter  of 
880  with  an  invalid  brother,  and  "  sent  home  a  journal,  which 
ppears  here  nearly  as  it  was  written.  .  .  .  The  only  reason  for 
lublishing  it  is  that  we  seem,  by  comparison  with  other  pleasure- 
aurists,  to  have  had  an  unusual  amount  of  talk  with  les  in- 
iyenes  " — why  not  call  them  the  natives  ? — "  and  to  have 
bserved  some  lesser  details  of  their  ways  and  thoughts."  It  is 
sfreshing  to  meet  with  a  book  written  by  a  tourist  who  has 
bserved  anything  at  all,  and  one  is  content  to  leave  the  question 
f  justification,  and  to  be  thankful  that  some  rather  amusing 
ecounts  of  Arab  manners  and  conversation  take  the  place  of  those 
sligious,  sentimental,  or  facetious  meditations  which,  mingled 
rith  scraps  of  information  from  guide-books,  go  to  make  up  per- 
aps  nine-tenths  of  the  volumes  published  nowadays  about  travels 
1  the  East.  Miss  Hope-Edwardes  tells  the  story  of  her  five 
lonths'  stay  in  Egypt  pleasantly  enough,  on  the  whole  ;  the  fears 
xcited  by  the  preface  with  regard  to  the  needless  use  of  French 
rords  are  not  realized ;  and  the  style,  but  for  occasional  lapses  in 
be  matter  of  grammar,  is  light  and  agreeable.  Of  course  the 
arrative,  being  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  goes  over  ground  which 
as  been  covered  again  and  again  by  one  tourist  after  another; 
ut,  if  there  still  remain  any  untravelled  persons  who  have  not 
3und  out  at  secondhand  what  a  voyage  up  the  Nile  is  like,  they 
lay  form  tolerably  correct  ideas  on  the  subject  from  the 
ccount  here  given.  Miss  Hope-Edwardes  does  not  fall  into  the 
ommon  error  of  supposing  that  the  personal  history  of  herself  and 
er  party  will  be  interesting  to  the  world  at  large,  nor  does  she 
ffect  that  air  of  omniscience  which  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
lie  works  of  Murray  or  Baedeker  generally  imparts  to  tourist 
arratives.  She  wisely  says  as  little  as  possible  about  the  monu- 
lents  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  seems,  indeed,  now  and  then  to  have 
jgarded  the  task  of  visiting  tombs  as  a  somewhat  tiresome  duty. 
In  the  other  hand,  the  countiy,  the  crops,  and  les  indigenes, 
rere  to  her  constant  sources  of  interest  and  amusement,  and 
dough  her  researches  into  these  subjects  are  not  deep,  yet  she 
as  some  power  of  observation,  and  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with 
lie  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people. 
Following  the  course  of  the  narrative,  we  find  the  usual  de- 
cription  of  landing  at  Alexandria,  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
ragoman,  and  seeing  the  sights  of  the  town.  Miss  Hope- 
Jdwardes  either  blunders  terribly  in  her  account  of  the  so-called 
'ompey's  Pillar,  or  lays  herself  open  to  misconstruction  by  saying 
hat  the  pillar  was  erected  by  Pompey  in  honour  of  Diocletian, 
le  reading  generally  adopted  of  a  rather  illegible  word  in  the 
Jreek  inscription  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  column  was 
aised  by  Pompeius,  who  was  prefect  in  the  year  302  a.d.  It  is 
carcely  legitimate  to  call  this  Pompeius  Pompey  ;  but  we  must 
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charitably  suppose  that  this  is  what  Miss  Hope-Edwardes  means. 
When  the  party  reached  Cairo,  there  were  of  course  the  usual 
sights  to  be  seen,  and,  we  regret  to  add,  the  usual  descriptions  of 
them  to  be  written.  Speaking  of  the  Mosque  of  Amrou  at 
old  Cairo,  Miss  IIope-Edwardes  mentions  a  pillar  "  at  which, 
Blohammed  himself  is  said  to  have  worked."  We  suppose  that 
she  is  referring  to  the  column  which  is  believed  by  the  faith- 
ful to  have  flown  from  Mecca  to  Cairo  at  the  command  of 
Omar ;  a  flaw  in  the  stone  is  supposed  to  be  the  bruise  caused 
by  a  blow  of  the  Khalif's  koorbash.  At  this  period  of  her 
travels  Miss  Hope-Edwardes  evidently  had  not  made  much  pro- 
gress in  the  study  of  Arabic,  which  she  afterwards  took  up  with, 
some  success ;  for  she  says  that  the  "  Seiyis,  or  running  footmani 
.  .  .  runs  on  ahead,  calling  out '  Ya  Walad,'  to  clear  the  way." 
As  "walad"  means  "boy,"  and  boys  are  perhaps  more  likely 
than  anything  else  to  get  in  the  way,  the  seiyis  no  doubt  has 
to  "  call  out  '  Ya  walad  '  "  pretty  often ;  but  the  ordinary  cry  is 
'  'uarda,"  which  has  a  tendency  to  be  further  abbreviated  into 
"  ooah,"  especially  towards  the  end  of  a  long  drive.  The  word  is^ 
of  course,  derived,  like  many  others  in  common  use  in  Egj'pt, 
from  Italian.  Enough  having  been  seen  of  Cairo,  a  dahabeeah 
was  engaged  to  go  up  to  the  Second  Cataract ;  and  when  the 
party  were  fairly  embarked,  it  really  seemed  as  though  we  were 
to  be  spared  the  orthodox  description  of  a  sunset,  more  especially 
as  no  account  of  this  phenomenon  had  been  given  even  under  the 
strong  provocation  of  a  visit  to  the  citadel.  However,  the  oppor- 
tunity which  was  then  lost  is  recovered  at  the  island  of  Koda ;, 
and,  though  Miss  IIope-Edwardes  shows  remarkable  self-restraint 
in  her  manner  of  availing  herself  of  it,  she  does  not  escape  from 
the  usual  blunder  of  saying  that  "  the  pyramids  glowed  like  gold 
in  the  evening  light."  As  the  jiyramids  are  placed  betweea 
Cairo  and  the  setting  sun,  they  naturally  stand  out  quite  black 
against  a  glowing  sky,  and  thus  form  a  far  more  striking  feature 
in  the  landscape  than  if  they  took  the  prevailing  tints  of  red  and 
gold.  We  have  seen  them  reflecting  vividly  the  light  of  the 
rising  sun.  They  really  cannot  be  expected  to  reflect  what  is 
behind  them.  However,  Miss  Hope-Edwardes  is  generally  accu- 
rate enough  in  description,  and  in  this  instance  she  errs  in  com- 
pany with  Baedeker. 

In  describing  the  journey  up  the  Nile  there  is  perhaps  even  less 
room  for  originality  than  in  an  account  of  Cairo.  We  find  here 
the  usual  donkey  rides,  visits  to  tenijJes,  Arab  sheikhs  and 
English  Consuls,  and  bargainings  for  eggs,  mutton,  and  anti- 
quities. The  observations  upon  Egyptian  art  certainly  go  to 
prove  the  writer's  wisdom  in  letting  such  matters  alone  as  a  general 
rule.  The  remarks  at  p.  235  about  wall-paintings  in  the  tombs 
give  a  fair  example  of  the  value  of  such  criticism.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  Miss  IIope-Edwardes  seems  to  be  uncertain  either  of  her 
own  meaning  or  of  the  meaning  of  ordinary  English  words  and 
phrases.  In  describing  the  great  hall  at  Karuak  she  says  that  "  the 
colour  is  quite  arbitrarily  put  on — but  all  by  rule,"  which  seems 
to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Again,  we  are  told  that  the 
Jewish  captives  in  certain  sculptures  "  are  distinguishable  from 
the  Egyptians  by  their  different  features  and  beards,  and  numerous 
other  intelligible  subjects."  The  sentence  is  scarcely  so  in- 
telligible as  the  subjects  in  question.  On  one  occasion  Miss 
Hope-Edwardes  "  saw  a  very  pictorial  scene  of  mourners  at  a 
house  in  which  a  death  had  taken  place."  "Picturesque"  is 
apparently  what  she  here  means.  The  incidents  of  the  journey,, 
though  for  the  most  part  commonplace  enough,  are  well  told. 
The  dahabeeah  became  infested  by  rats  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  and  a  cat  was  procured  at  Luxor.  The  unfortunate 
animal  was  very  timid,  and  at  last  disappeared  beneath  the  deck 
and  was  seen  no  more.  One  of  the  sailors  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  her  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  by 
constantly  asking  for  food  for  her,  and  eating  it  himself,  appa- 
rently without  any  attempt  at  concealment.  Soon  after  the 
episode  of  the  cat,  (the  superstitious  character  of  the  Arabs  was 
illustrated  in  a  curious  way.  The  travellers  saw  the  mast  of  a 
dahabeeah  which  had  been  swamped  a  year  before.  They  asked 
why  it  was  not  raised  again.  "  The  Afreet  (spirit)  will  not  let 
them,"  was  the  answer ;  "  they  have  often  tried,  but  the  Afreet 
always  pull  it  down  again."  The  party  were  fortunate  in  the 
matter  of  health.  The  only  invalid  during  the  voyage  was  one  of 
the  sailors,  who  was  treated  with  a  pill  chopped  up  in  jam  to 
ensure  its  being  taken  properly.  Some  vinegar  was  also  applied  ta- 
the  patient's  head ;  but  the  sailors,  as  soon  as  the  authorities  had 
departed,  gave  this  to  one  of  their  number  who  was  troubled  with, 
a  cough,  and  made  him  drink  it. 

The  interest  which  Miss  IIope-Edwardes  took  in  the  sayino-s 
and  doings  of  the  crew  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasant  features  in 
the  book,  and  contrasts  agreeably  with  the  indifference  and  want 
of  consideration  generally  shown  by  tourists  towards  the  Arabs. 
She  had  her  reward  in  the  affection  which  the  men  seem  to  have 
felt  for  her,  and  in  the  amusing  conversations  which  are  recorded 
in  the  book.  Her  chief  confidant  was  the  young  dranomaa 
Moussa ;  but  we  confess  we  do  not  like  him  so  much  as  many 
others  with  whom  she  talked.  He  was  evidently  a  shocking 
boaster,  and  we  fear  that  he  sadly  imposed  upon  his  good-natured 
employer.  He  said  a  great  deal  about  what  he  would  do  in  various 
contingencies  which  were  not  likely  to  arise,  and  spoke  at  large  of 
killing  one  man,  beating  another,  and  so  on.  Still  he  was  amusing 
enougli,  and  talked  very  curious  English,  which  is  reproduced,  . 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  memory  of  similar  conversations, 
without  much  exaggeration.  The  confusions  of  gender  in  the 
use   of  English  pronouns  are   very  characteristic  of  Aiub 
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linguists,     Moussa's  story  about    doctors    is   perhaps  worth 
quoting: — 

My  father  Avas  ill  in  tis  cync  ;  not  sec  five  or  six  days.  I  am  crying 
always  because  my  father  not  see.  I  am  ^oiie  to  the  ilnctor,  ami  toll  it  to 
<;ome.  It  come  and  give  him  something,  and  lie  was  all  right  by  three  or 
four  days.  Then  he  want  take  walk,  because  he  f;nt  plenty  business.  Wlien 
the  doctor  see  him  able  take  walk,  he  give  him  'iu.thi  r  thing  ;  make  him 
little  ill  again  ;  he  not  sec  again  ;  his  eyne  all  f.tt.  Then  i  go  and  tell  it, 
■"  Sir,  you  not  do  that  business."  He  say  to  me,  '•  What  business  ?  "  1  say 
to  him,  "My  father  not  see  again, because  you  give  him  something  different 
to  make  some  money."  He  say,  •' You  doctor  ?  "  Is.ay,  "2s'o;  but  1  know 
that  business,  because  I  am  been  to  school,  and  know  tvcrytliiag.  '  Then 
lie  give  him  something  else,  and  he  all  right  b\'ouo  day.  I  uot  give  it  any- 
thing. My  father  say,  '•  Moussa,  you  not  do  that ;  you  give  it  eight 
aapoleons."  I  say,  "  1  not  give  it  one  piastre.  The  doctor  say,  "  Your 
father  not  tell  you  give  me  eight  napoleons?"  I  say,  "Unless  you  go 
•quick  I  give  you  whip."    And  he  weut  quick. 

The  opinions  of  the  steersman  Abd;Ulah  on  tlio  subject  of  mar- 
riage are  somewhat  amusing.  He  maint.iined  that  it  was  best 
to  marry  one's  cousin,  because  "  if  you  marry  a  woman  from 
another  house,  perhaps  if  you  beat  her  she  does  not  like  it; 
but  if  she  is  j'our  cousin  !:^he  is  soon  good  again,  and  there 
is  no  quarrel."  Miss  Ilope-i'jdwardes  found,  however,  that  the 
men  were  reluctant  to  meet  their  wives  after  a  voyage  if  they 
tad  no  money  to  give  them,  and  she  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  women  had  even  so  much  intlueuce  over  their  husbands. 
Perhaps  the  matter  is  explained  by  the  philosophical  redection 
<3f  Abdallah,  "  It  is  bad  when  they  make  words.  They  know 
no  better — their  heads  are  small;  but  it  is  bad  all  the  same." 
The  Arabs  are,  of  course,  as  strong  believers  in  Nemesis  as 
■were  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  Abdallah  thus  accounted  for  the 
■death  of  his  son : — "  A  man  who  had  quarrelled  with  me 
came  into  the  house  one  day  and  looked  at  him.  Then  he  said, 
*  That  is  a  beautiful  child  !  He  will  not  be  black  like  his  father ; 
he  will  be  like  the  child  of  some  bnsha  ;  he  will  be  great.'  And 
he  never  said,  *  Praise  be  to  Allah  for  it ! '  Then  I  knew  the  child 
■would  die  ;  and  he  did."  It  speaks  well  for  Miss  Hope-Edwardes's 
progress  in  Arabic  that  she  was  able  to  talk  with  the  natives  about 
such  subjects  as  death  and  the  future  state.  Some  of  the  answers 
to  her  questions  on  these  topics  surprised  her,  notably  the  liberality 
of  opinion  sometimes  expressed  with  regard  to  people  not  of  the 
Mussulman  faith.  She  docs  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  when  an 
Arab  is  asked  a  question,  his  love  of  truth  is  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  desire  to  please  his  interlocutor,  so  that  hy  a  judicious  series 
of  leading  questions  an  intelligent  Arab  can  be  made  to  say  almost 
anything.  However,  Abdallah's  answer  to  the  question  why 
some  of  the  sailors  said  their  prayers  and  some  did  not 
vas  probably  a  genuine  expression  of  opinion.  He  said : — 
"  Sometimes,  if  a  sailor  is  young,  perhaps  be  has  not  begun  to 
pray;  or,  if  he  smokes  hacheesh,  or  drinks  wine,  tlien  he  does  not 
pjay.  If  I  ever  smoked  hacheesh,  or  drank  wine,  I  should  leave 
off  praying;  it  would  be  no  use  my  doing  both."  The  close  con- 
nexion existing  in  a  Mohammedan's  mind  between  his  religion  and 
his  daily  life  is  illustrated  in  a  more  matter-of-fact  way  by  the 
remarks  of  a  douLey-boy  on  the  subject: — 

I  'tend  to  my  'ligion  berry  well  ;  wash  every  day  in  cold  water,  and  br.ay 
-every  day  in  my  mosque.    In  summer  nothing  to  do,  bray  nearly  all  day 

Ie  the  mosque,  because  the  God  he  berry  good  to  me  So  I  'tend 

■to  him,  and  he  'tend  to  me.  1  tell  you  this,  I  not  tell  another  one  ;  I  often 
give  a  poor  man  a  franc,  half  a  franc,  two  franc,  in  one  day  ;  then  I  think 
the  God  He  give  me  ten  franc,  of  course. 

We  have  heard  the  same  sentiments  expressed  in  very  similar 
language,  and  the  formula,  "  I  tell  i/ou  this,  I  not  tell  another,"  is 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Arab.  He  repeats  it  to  everv 
European  who  takes  the  trouble  to  talk  to  him,  by  way  of  enhanc- 
ing the  value  of  his  confidence. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  book  further.  We  have  said 
that  it  is  pleasantly  written ;  and  we  may  add  that,  had  Miss 
Hope-Edwardes  been  travelling  in  a  country  less  generally  known 
than  Egypt  she  would  probably  have  produced  a  really  interesting 
ivolume.  If  her  work  is  sometimes  tedious,  tliis  is  due  rather  to 
the  threadbare  condition  of  her  subject  than  to  her  manner  of 
dealing  with  it.  Even  as  it  is,  those  who  are  interested  in  books 
of  travel  may,  with  judicious  skipping,  enjoy  an  evening's  plea- 
sant reading. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  EXGLISII  INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE.* 

IT  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  object  Mr.  Cunningham  has 
had  before  him  in  writing  his  book  on  T/ie  Growth  of  Enijlish 
hulnstnj  and  Commerce.  Erom  his  preface  it  would  appear  that  it 
has  been  his  intention  to  supply  students  with  a  text-book  of  the 
iistory  of  industry  in  its  widest  sense— something  which  should 
serve  as  a  companion  to  their  manuals  of  political  economy.  All 
beginners  of  that  study  must  have  felt  the  want  of  a  clear  account 
of  the  history  of  what  Mr.  Cunningham  calls  "  the  body  economic." 
Even  that  great  majority  of  readers  who  always  remain  beginners 
in  the  study,  who  have  read  their  Adam  Smith  and  Mill,  and  gone 
no  further,  being  content  to  accept  the  teaching  of  the  masters, 
would  welcome  such  a  work.  With  even  a  moderate  desire  to 
3niow  something  of  the  history  of  the  country,  one  may  have  a 
•curiosity  about  a  host  of  questions  which  few  histories  will  do 
•anything  to  satisfy.  How  did  the  mediseval  artisan  or  trader 
carry  on  his  work  ?    What  sort  of  man  was  the  merchant  or  skipper 
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of  the  sixteenth  century  ?    How  did  manufacturers  contrive 
advance  and  improve  in  the  midst  of  social  conditions  and  leg 
restrictions  apparently  most  hostile  to  progress  ?    These  are  only 
few  of  the  questions  which  every  reader  of  history  who  is  not 
student  of  the  original  authorities  will  have  occasion  to  ask,  an 
generally  with  small  satisfaction.     It  is  comparatively  easy 
learn  how  Parliament  grew  or  how  the  administration  was  co 
ducted ;  but  it  is  very  doubtftd,  in  spite  of  the  lofty  claims 
constitutional  history,  whether  it  does  more  to  make  the  life 
the  past  really  intelligible  than  the  ordinary  histories  of  the  dru 
and  trumpet  kind.    It  is  not  that  works  on  these  subjects  do  no 
exist,  but  that  there  is  no  work  dealing  with  them  as  a  who! 
in  a  way  likely  to  be  useful  and  attractive  to  the  nine  hundre 
and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand  educated  men  who  do  uot  re 
history  in  the  original  authorities.    Mr.  Cunningham  appears 
have  begun  with  the  intention  of  writing  such  a  work,  and 
continues  in  it  for  some  time  ;  but  by  degrees  he  turns  aside,  an 
his  book  finally  becomes  a  series  of  essays  on  the  economic  writer 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.    He  gives  a  caref 
account  of  the  Manor  and  the  Guilds;  but,  from  the  moment  th 
trade  began  to  spread  over  the  world  and  manufactures  to  gro 
into  real  importance,  he  ceases  to  give  what  his  preface  promises 
a  narrative  of  facts,  "  interrupted  only  by  such  explanations 
economic  terms  as  seemed  absolutely  necessary."  He  gives  iustea 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  economic  writers  who  dealt  with  the 
subject  on  what  are  now  seen  to  be  unscientific  methods, 
truth,  the  facts  begin  to  disappear  from  Mr.  Cunningham 
book  as  soon  as  he  loses  the  support  of  Dr.  Stubbs,  v^'ho  deals  wi 
the  tenure  of  land  and  the  formation  of  the  Guilds  as  formin 
part  of  constitutional  history.    This  would  alone  deprive  M 
Cunningham's  work  of  most  of  its  value.    The  child  is,  no  doubt 
father  to  the  man;  but  the  history  of  the  child  is  not  the  histo 
of  the  man.    The  industrial  history  of  the  middle  ages  is  only  th 
beginning  of  the  "growth  of  English  industry  and  commerce." 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  this  poverty  of  facts,  there  is  som 
thing  in  Mr.  Cunningham's  whole  method  of  dealing  with 
subject  which  must  still  further  militate  against  the  value  of 
work.    It  is  presumably  meant  for  students  at  school  or  colle 
engaged  in  studying  their  political  economy.    From  the  nature 
its  subject  it  must  necessarily  go  beyond  "  such  explanations 
economic  terms  as  seemed  absolutely  necessary  "  ;  and,  as  we  ha\ 
said,  Mr.  Cunningham  goes  very  far  beyond  them  indeed.  It 
therefore,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  see  how  he  deals  with  que 
tions  of  political  economy.     His  book  will  be  useful  or  uot 
according  as  he  is  in  accordance  with  scientitic  writers.  Now  fro 
first  to  last  Mr.  Cunningham  shows  a  curious  half-expressed  lean 
ing  to  some  form  of  undefined  socialism,  which  is  most  decide 
shown  in  his  last  paragraph  : — • 

Tiiere  was  a  time  when  each  of  the  traders  who  first  conducted 
bartering  throughout  the  country  could  use  his  advantages  to  obtai 
enormous  gains    on    each    transaction.    It    was   no  slight  benefit 
ETiglishmen  when  under  the  influence  of  royal  power,  .and  by  means 
voluntary  association  for  a  common  good,  there  came  to  be  bodies  of  trad 
who  had  to  deal  at  reasonable  rates.    Since  that  old  system  decayed, 
cai)italists  whose  enterprise  has  given  us  connexions  with  all  the  know 
world,  and  enabled  us  to  adapt  new  natural  powers  and  products  to  our  us 
have  gained  enormously  ;  but  as  we  look  round  on  our  present  conditio 
we  may  well  hope  that  a  new  social  organization  will  grow — not  now 
stituted  by  royal  authority,  but  winning  its  way  and  maintaining  itself 
its  own  fitness — wliich  by  the  cnm|]Ieteness  of  its  organization  of  skill,  an 
the  forethought  of  its  calculations,  will  once  more  give  us  a  re'gime 
reasonable  prices  and  a  rcasoiiable  wage. 

Mr.  Cunningham  does  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  tr 
should  be  wholly  regulated  by  the  State ;  on  the  contrary,  he  di 
tinctly  recognizes  all  that  private  competition  has  done,  and  alio 
that  it  will  always  be  the  littest  way  of  conducting  various  kinds 
of  industry.  But  he  has  an  equally  firm  conviction  that  people 
need  to  be  drilled  and  schooled  throughout  life  into  conducting 
their  business  honestly.  When  left  to  themselves,  they  have  too 
strong  a  tendency  to  think  of  themselves  first  and  of  the  State 
afterwards.  In  his  chapter  on  "  Competition "  he  tells  us 
that  "  The  Individual  who  follows  his  own  interest  -without 
regard  to  the  Family  or  the  State  is  always  a  social  danger; 
and  a  self-seeking  which  is  absolutely  unlimited  by  a  re- 
gard for  these  institutions  cannot  be  the  basis  of  a  permanent 
civilization;  only  in  a  well-established  and  highly-organized 
society  can  such  individualism  be  suffered  to  exist  at  all."  If  it 
■were  not  for  the  last  clause  of  this  sentence,  it  might  be  accepted 
as  safe,  if  not  commonplace.  The  individual  who  is  absolutely 
without  regard  for  the  family  or  the  State  is  ordinarily  a  swindler 
or  a  brigand.  But  from  the  qualitication  at  the  end,  which  re- 
cognizes the  safety  of  the  hypothetical  individual's  existence  in 
certain  forms  of  society,  it  i.s  plam  that  Mr.  Cunningham  means 
the  man  who  gets  all  he  can  out  of  his  business  and  keeps  it  for 
himself.  This  man  Mr.  Cunningham  obviously  considers  a  dan- 
gerous person,  and  he  thinks  he  sees  signs  in  modern  legislation 
that  we  are  gradually  working  round  to  some  new  method  of 
tying  him  up"  such  as'  the  law-makers  of  the  middle  ages  were 
perpetually  devising.  Such  signs  are  the  laws  against  adulter- 
ation of  food,  against  keeping  unhealthy  manufactures  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  dwelling-houses,  and  for  regulating  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children.  All  these  regulations  .Mr. 
Cunningham  considers  as  restrictions  on  competition,  and  assimi- 
lates to  the  old  Guild  laws.  There  are,  however,  obvious  dif- 
ferences between  them.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  a  rogue  shall 
not  poison  his  neighbours,  and  quite  another  to  tell  the  honest 
man  exactly  how  he  shall  do  his  work.  It  is  all  the  ditfereuce 
between  forbidding  coining  and  fixing  by  law  the  amount  of 
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money  which  any  man  may  be  allowed  to  earn.    Mr.  Cunningham 
,  asserts  that  the  mediceval  Legislature  did  secure  "a  regime  of 
reasonahle  prices  and  a  reasonable   wage";  but,  for  obvious 
treasons,  he  does  not  prove  it.    He  takes  the  will  for  the  deed,  and 
bas  even  a  good  word  for  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  since,  i'roiu  his 
point  of  view,  it  was  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  labourers,  when 
'the  Black  Death  came  and  swept  off  half  of  them,  and  so  greatly 
,  increased  the  value  of  the  labour  of  the  remaining  half,  to  ask 
I  higher  wages.    It  was  takiug  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  masters. 
I  For  the  Guilds,  until  we  come  to  know  how  they  really  worked,  Mr. 
'  Cunningham  has  nothing  but  praise.    When  the  ample  evidence 
!' afforded  in  the  seventeenth  century  shows  that  they  were  then 
oppressive  and  obstructive,  he  attributes  it  to  some  change  in  social 
'  conditions.    Yor  all  the  earlier  periods  he  takes  it  for  granted  that 
I  they  were  what  they  meant  to  be.    Of  course  a  denial  that  any 
[  such  organizations  ever  did  secure  "a  regime  of  reasonable  price-s 
and  a  reasonable  wage  "  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Guilds 
i  were  not  useful  in  their  day.    They  made  the  work  no  better 
\  than  the   skill  and  honesty  of  the  workmen  could  make  it ; 
they   never   prevented  scamping ;  but  they  made   it  possible 
for  men  to  work  at  all.    There  is  no  advantage  in  working  with 
'  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  spade  in  the  other  ;  but  there 
,  are  times  when,  if  the  workman  has  not  the  sword,  neither  can 
he  use  the  spade. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  tendency  to  believe  that  the  proper  way  to 
make  a  nation  flourish  is  not  to  let  every  honest  man  make  as 
much  as  he  can  and  how  he  can,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  see  that  he 
makes  no  more  than  somebody  else  thinks  good  for  him,  colours 
\  his  whole  way  of  judging  trade  laws.  He  continually  deduces 
,  their  ellieieucy  from  the  goodness  of  their  object,  and  credits  them 
with  succeeding  in  securing  a  fair  share  of  everything  for  every- 
body. As  he  agrees  with  the  makers  of  such  laws  in  thinking 
that  "a  fair  share '"  is  not  what  a  man  can  get  by  the  "  higgling  of 
the  market,"  but  what,  according  to  some  very  undefined  code  of 
morals,  he  would  get  in  Utopia,  he  is  far  too  ready  to  believe  that 
they  succeeded,  or  that  it  was  possible  they  should  succeed.  His 
treatment  of  the  usury  laws  is  a  fair  example  of  his  method  of 
dealing  with  these  well-meant  attempts  to  make  trade  virtuous  and 
eelf-denying.  He  gives  a  fair  and  accurate  statement  of  the  ideas 
■and  beliefs  of  the  ages  in  which  the  laws  against  usury  were  made, 
•with  an  apparent  leaning  to  approve  of  them,  though  without 
committing  himself  to  the  assertion  that  they  were  well  founded. 
But  be  proceeds  to  find  a  justification  of  his  own  for  them.  Capital, 
according  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  could  find  no  remunerative  em- 
ployment in  the  middle  ages,  therefore  the  lender  had  no  moral 
right  to  make  a  demand  for  interest  from  the  borrower.  He 
was  only  taking  advantage  of  the  borrower's  necessities.  The 
justification  for  taking  interest  now  is  that  money  could  be  pro- 
fitably employed  in  other  ways.  We  think  there  is  a  much  simpler 
justification,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  old  and  of  putting  the 
whole  question  in  a  nutshell.  A  man  is  as  much  entitled  to  be 
paid  for  the  use  of  his  money  as  for  the  use  of  his  horse.  The 
statement  that  there  was  no  employment  for  capital  in  the  middle 
ages  makes  it  difficult  to  understand  what  motive  Mr.  Onnningbam 
thinks  men  had  for  being  as  desirous  to  obtain  capital  then  as  they 
have  been  in  later  times.  The  truth  is,  too,  that  the  usury  laws, 
however  excellent  the  intentions  with  which  they  were  made,  were 
either  inoperative  or  did  mischief.  The  student  who  is  learning 
from  his  political  economy  that  all  interference  with  the  working 
of  trade  is  less  likely  to  do  good  than  to  do  damage,  will  find  from 
Mr.  Cunningham  that  that  is  only  true  in  the  present  condition  of 
society.  It  was  not  true,  he  says,  in  former  times,  and  may  not  be 
true  in  the  immediate  future.  lie  will  conclude  that  the  so-called 
natural  laws  of  political  economy  are  no  laws  at  all,  but  are  liable 
to  be  upset  at  pleasure.  The  alternative  is  that  he  will  disngree 
with  much  that  he  finds  written  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  that  he 
should  be  stirred  up  to  do  this  with  intelligence  is  probably  the 
principal  good  he  will  get  from  reading  the  b  wk. 

We  have  dwelt  mainly  on  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Cunningham 
deals  with  his  subject,  because  on  that  must  depend  the  value  of 
his  treatment  of  it.  We  quite  agree  with  him  that  "  a  great 
nation  is  not  a  mere  machine  for  producing  the  greatest  amount 
of  wealth  with  the  greatest  amount  of  speed  ;  it  is  an  organism 
which  cannot  be  healthy  unless  the  conditions  of  distribution 
are  satisfactory  as  well  as  those  of  production."  The  question  is 
whether  that  is  not  best  secured  by  leaving  trade  alone  ;  and  in  so 
far  as  Mr.  Cunningham  argues  for  the  other  side,  we  think  that  his 
book,  interesting  as  it  is  in  details,  is  likely  to  prove  misleading. 


JOSEPH'S  COAT.' 

THIS  story  may  be  described  as  fiction  in  its  least  trivial  aspect. 
The  author  has  powers  of  thought  and  observation  which  do 
not  stop  at  the  outside  of  things.  "  Joseph's  Coat  "  is  an  odd  title, 
and  the  reader  is  driven  to  lind  a  reason  for  it,  which  the  nar- 
rative does  not  readily  disclose.  He  might,  indeed,  conclude 
that  it  was  adopted,  as  many  a  title  is,  not  for  any  lituess  in 
itself,  but  in  despair  of  fitness,  till  he  finds  an  analogy  between 
this  coat  and  that  of  the  Patriarch,  in  the  i'act  that  both  are 
connected  with  a  history  of  deception  and  fraud  ;  the  author's 
point  being  that  inherent  aptitude  for  plotting  in  humanity  which 
it  needs  only  the  quickening  of  necessity  to  develop  into  activity 
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alike  in  the  simplest  nature  and  the  dullest  intelligence.  On  thia 
foundation  the  story  is  laid.  Almost  all  tlu  characters  in  it  are 
plotters,  only  leaving  the  indispensable  few  who  are  to  be  plotted 
upon. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  business  of  the  novelist  to  plot — his 
crowning  function — and  he  does  it  liere  not  only  with  courage, 
but  ingenuity.  Accepting  certain  impossible  conditions,  the  tale 
is  carried  on  with  enough  probability  to  keep  up  the  interest ; 
the  author  plotting,  not  witli  his  characters,  but  through  the 
machinery  of  their  scheming  brains.  He  has,  moreover,  the  merit 
of  sticking  to  his  story  and  keeping  a  tight  hold  of  it ;  not  digres- 
sing into  word-painting,  but  setting  his  personages  well  before 
us,  whether  through  their  own  words  or  his  analysis  of  the  motives 
that  actuate  them.  There  are  some  telling  scenes,  and  his  power 
shows  itself  in  making  the  situation  bow,  as  it  were,  to  the  cha- 
racters brought  into  it,  instead  of  subduing  them,  which  is  the 
common  effect  of  new  and  startling  situations  in  fiction  ;  the 
character  of  the  rogue,  for  example,  holding  its  own  unshakea 
even  under  the  most  powerful  assaults  of  circumstance. 

It  is  an  artifice  of  the  writer  to  represent  his  knowledge  as  the 
result  of  personal  experience  : — 

I,  the  present  writer  [he  says],  have  found  it  necessarj',  for  one  reason 
or  another,  to  face  the  world  anew  so  often,  and  under  such  var\ing 
circumstances,  that  I  have  almost  worn  out  the  sensations  attendant  on 
the  process.  But,  striving  as  a  faithful  chronicler  should  strive,  to  project 
uij-self  into  young  Joe's  personality,  I  succeed  chiefly  in  calling  to  mind 
my  first  impressions  of  that  melancholy  yet  inspiriting  business  [running 
away  from  home].  I  recall  the  heartache  and  the  sense  of  freedom, — the 
rej;rets  for  past  folly  and  the  promises  of  amendment  so  devoutly  sworn, — • 
tlie  dear  regard  for  parted  friends,  the  hope  to  meet  again,  the  determina- 
tion to  return  triumphant. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  lesser  meannesses  of  our  nature.  The  said 
Joe  on  one  occasion  yields  to  persuasion,  "  and  had  all  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeming  heroic  without  incurring  any  danger — a  joy  which 
I  have  myself  experienced."  He  cannot  even  describe  one  of  his 
characters  inducted  into  the  lock-up  without  a  hint  of  something 
beyond  mere  sympathy  : — 

What  a  sensation  to  remember  when  the  official's  gentle  hand  insinuated, 
itself  into  George's  pockets,  and  possessed  itself  of  penknife  and  keys,  and 
purse  and  pocketbook.  .  .  .  Lord  Byron  has  told  us  that  until  the  ear  be- 
comes more  Irish  and  less  nice,  the  sound  of  a  pistol  cocking  at  twelve  paces 
is  remarkable.  The  amazing  old  ladies  who  get  into  the  papers  on  the 
strength  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  two  hundred  times  imprisoned  for 
being  drunk  and  disorderly,  may  perhaps  have  grown  used  to  another 
click,  which  has  a  singular  sound  on  the  ear  of  a  novice — the  click  of  a  key 
in  the  lock  of  a  police  cell ;  but  nothing  much  less  than  their  experience  can 
take  the  sting  out  of  it.  The  sound  seemed  to  run  a  little  icy  needle 
of  despair  into  the  criminal's  marrow. 

These  little  touches  seem  designed  to  bring  the  reader  into 
accord  with  the  general  aim  of  the  story,  which  might  be 
described  as  a  psychological  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  class 
variously  called  knaves,  scamps,  or  scoundrels.  It  is  a  study 
in  the  various  shades  of  roguer}'.  The  author  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  his  creations;  his  tone  is  sternly  moral;  but  he 
evidently  enjoys  the  work  of  delineation,  of  tracing  ill-doing 
to  its  source,  and  detecting  the  scamp  while  he  is  still  in 
favour  with  honest  but  less  discerning  people,  and  unconscious  of 
his  own  capabilities.  He  unmasks  the  incipient  rascal.  His 
favourite  in  this  field  never  shows  worse  to  the  reader,  taken  into 
his  confidence,  than  when  he  is  lirst  introduced  to  him  as 
intensely  respectable,  with  a  genuine  horror  of  doing  anything 
"  agen  the  law,"  and  with  a  deep-seated  hatred  of  being 
cheated  which  almost  amounts  to  a  moral  sense.  Much  pains  and 
cleverness  are  expended  on  the  delineation.  The  scene  of  the 
aiovy  is  mainly  laid  in  the  Black  Country  and  its  surrounding 
rural  neighbourhood.  The  author  is  evidently  at  home  in  it  and  in 
the  use  of  its  dialect.  This  George  Bushel!  has  made  a  fortune 
in  it ;  but  he  has  a  brother  more  wealthy  than  himself,  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  successful  patent.  Both  are  living  in  the  manners 
and  habits  to  which  they  were  born.  Joe  Bushell  regards  his 
brother  with  respect ;  that  woodenness  of  aspect  which  serves  him 
in  such  good  stead  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  constituting  him 
the  final  authority  in  family  affairs :  — 

"  Joe-ziph,"  said  the  intensely  respectable  man,  dividing  the  name  into 
two  balanced  syllables,  "  how  are  you  ?  " 

"  tieorge,"  said  old  Joe,  seating  himself ;  "  I'm  in  a  bit  o'  trouble." 

"  You  don't  say  so,  Joe-ziph,"  said  the  respectable  man,  with  a  wooden 
want  of  interest. 

"  Yis,"  said  old  Joe,  rubbing  his  grey  hair  with  an  enormous  palm. 
"  I'm  in  a  peck  o'  troitble.  My  Rebecca  has  been  an'  ordered  my  Joe 
out  o'  my  house,  an'  he's  took  her  at  a  word,  an'  he's  gone." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Brother  George  as  woodenly  as  before. 

"  Yes,"  said  old  Joe  again,  "  he's  took  her  at  a  word  an'  he's  gone." 

"  What  did  her  order  him  off  for  ?  "  asked  George. 

Old  Joe  told  the  story  with  rough-hewn  brevity,  and  his  brother  nodded 
now  and  then  to  signify  attention.  In  point  of  fact,  it  interested  him  more 
than  it  seemed  to  do.  He  was  pretty  nearly  as  wooden  as  he  looked,  but 
he  had  a  very  remarkable  eye  for  the  main  chance.  He  saw  money  with  an 
ej'e  at  once  telescopic  and  microscopic,  and  he  scented  it,  or  seemed  to 
scent  it,  as  a  sleuth-hound  scents  his  game.  ..."  Now,"  said  the  father 
when  his  narrative  was  finished,  "what  I  want  thee  to  do,  George,  is  just 
this.  Thee  go  an"  find  Joe  an'  fetch  him  hum.  Tek  no  sort  o'  deuiaL 
He  can  stop  with  thee  a  day  or  two,  an'  then,  when  it's  blow'd  over  wi* 
Kebecca,  he  can  come  back  to  me.    Dost  see  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Brother  George,  "  I  see."  And  he  saw  more  than  he  con- 
fessed to  seeing.  He  intended  no  wrong  to  auvl)ody  ;  but  was  it  likely  that 
young  Joe  would  listen  to  his  solicitations  ?  He  thought  not.  And  if  that 
misguided  young  man  declined  to  listen,  might  not  his  absence  become  a 
source  of  profit  to  his  uncle  ? 

And  so  it  turns  out.  Joe,  the  subject  of  this  colloquy,  plays  a 
figure  in  the  story  as  the  suggester  and  subject  of  plots.  His 
uncle  helps  him  off  the  scene,  artfully  giving  him  a  hundred 
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pounds  for  the  voj-ape  to  America — an  act  of  generosity  wlaich  not 
only  touches  the  nephew,  but  lives  as  such,  not  unnaturally  per- 
haps, in  the  old  rogue's  memory. 

The  other  study,  so  to  call  him,  is  drawn  with  equal  care  and 
elaboration.  George  Banks,  young  aud  presentable,  appears  upon 
the  scene  nsjcune  premier.  We  prefer  not  to  give  the  story  ;  but 
he  is  young,  with  a  grammar-school  education,  tenor  voice,  com- 
pany manners,  and  good  looks ;  though  it  is  a  trait  pointed  out  by 
his  historian  as  a  sign  of  the  impostor  he  is,  that  even  in  a  photo- 
graph he  looked  a  handsomer  fellow  than  he  was.  Before  he  is  found 
out  by  the  world  the  reader  is  let  into  the  fact  that  he  is  a  "  cad 
through  and  through,"  wherein  he  diflers  from  the  elder  George,  the 
scoundrel  of  firmer  build.  He  is  of  the  weak,  slippery,  contemp- 
tible order  of  the  brotherhood — one  whom  "  scamp"  best  defines, 
incapable  of  resisting  any  temptation  to  self-indulgence  or  escape 
from  present  inconvenience,  but  always  keeping  on  fair  terms  with 
himself  as  being  the  victim  of  adverse  circumstances  and  a  cruel 
fate.  Yet  his  forte  is  penitence;  and,  wheu  there  is  nothing  else  to 
do,  he  is  not  wholly  a  hypocrite  in  this  line,  in  so  far  as  he  believes 
in  himself  while  ho  takes  in  the  gaol  chaplain  and  sheds  torrents  of 
tears.  It  is  an  extraordinary  picture,  especially  wheu  tbe  old 
rogue  and  the  young  come  together,  George  Bushell  having  learnt, 
since  he  put  the  delinquent  into  gaol  for  forging  his  name,  circum- 
stances that  made  it  important  to  get  him  out  of  the  country. 
"While  the  younger  criminal's  tears  have  moved  the  chaplain,  old 
George  has  gone  at  hitrher  game,  and  succeeded  in  getting  an  inter- 
Tiew  with  the  Home  Secretary.  His  offer  of  two  hundred  pounds 
to  help  the  j-oung  man  who  had  injured  him  to  the  colonies  im- 
pressed that  functionary  with  the  old  fellow's  benevolence,  and 
made  him  listen  to  his  pleas.  Such  an  effect  is  not  probable  ;  but 
the  heavy  woodenuess  of  his  manner  and  demeanour — all  the  clum- 
siness of  diction,  aud  natural  defect  of  slow,  dull  intellect — tells, 
probably  enough,  upon  the  quicker,  choicer  spirits  with  which  he  is 
Drought  in  contact,  more  than  anj-  sharpness  would  h  ive  done.  He 
arrives  at  the  gaol  charged  with  his  missive  of  dismissal,  the  young 
man  of  coarse  knowing  nothing  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
brought  about  the  change  of  tone : — 

"  Banlcs,"  said  the  Governor,  who  was  moved  within  hy  tliis  strange  in- 
terview, though  lie  was  too  self-possessed  to  show  it,  '■  I  trust  that  never  so 
long  as  you  live  you  will  allo^v  the  memory  of  this  generous  forgiveness  to 
fade  fri)m  j-our  mind." 

The  prisoner  was  too  amazed  and  agitated  to  say  a  word. 

"  I  allays  lil<pd  3'ou,"  said  old  George,  "an'  I  allays  took  a  interest  in 
you.  An'  now  V\c  empl'ved  my  influence  along  wi'  my  friend  Sir  Jonas 
Croesus" — this  liad,  as  it  was  meant  to  have,  a  certain  weiglit  with  the 
Governor — "an'  I've  had  an  interview  along  of  the  'Ome  Seekitary.  In  a 
montli's  time  you'll  be  set  free,  an'  then  you  must  try  an' see  if  you  can't 
act  wiser  an'  better." 

Young  George  slid  from  the  bedside  where  he  sat,  and,  kneeling  there, 
buried  his  face  in  the  clieap  hard  rug  which  made  his  counterpane,  and 
wept  anew.  This  forgiveness  really  broke  him.  It  took  him  by  surprise 
and  by  storm,  and  his  sobs  were  torn  up  by  the  roots.  He  /uij  been  a 
scoundrel — he  confessed  it  inwardly  at  last — he  had  been  a  fool,  be  acknow- 
ledged it.  For  a  minute  or  two  the  burden  of  his  new-born  gratitude  was 
hard  to  endure.  .  .  . 

"  I  sny  the  same,  sir,  as  this  poor  fellow  here,"  cried  the  Governor,  with 
the  silk  handkerchief  in  full  play  again.  "  Yes,  sir,  I  say  the  same. 
You  are  a  worthy  man,  Mr.  Bushell.    1  am  proud,  sir,  to  have'met  you." 

"  Tli.ank  you,"  said  old  George,  woodenly,  and  the  two  shook  hands, 
whilst  the  forgiven  forger  crawled  back  to  his  bedside  and  ^vept  afresli.  It 
was  a  moving  scene ;  and  the  practical  exponent  of  Christian  charity  as  he 
ttood  there  shook  in  fancy — "  If  they  should  find  me  out  after  all !  " 

Conscience  is  a  subject  that  exercises  the  writer.  He  gives  to  all 
Lis  personages  a  conscience,  leading  them  to  a  certain  compunction 
for  wrong-doing ;  that  of  George  the  younger  exhales  in  tears, 
through  which,  however,  while  still  full  of  good  resolves,  he  de- 
vises certain  lies  and  frauds  which 'are  necessary  to  set  hiiu  fairly 
on  a  virtuous  course.  It  is  admitted  that  in  George's  case  strict 
veracity  iu  accounting  to  his  fellow-passengers  for  his  prison-cut 
hair  would  have  been  quixotic  ;  but  "  the  mischief  is  that,  when  a 
man  turns  artist  in  this  direction,  he  loses  the  sense  of  that 
necessity,  and  seldom  pauses  at  its  boundary."  Old  George's 
repentance  is  made  up  of  fear  of  detection  in  this  world  aud 
terror  of  retribution  in  the  next.  He  is  made  uncomfortable  by  a 
text.  When  he  is  forced  to  refund  his  ill-gotten  fortune,  he  sets 
the  act  down  to  his  future  account,  and  finally  makes  a  just  will. 
Addressing  the  young  lawyer,  he  says: — 

"  I  allays  meant  to  be  respectable,  an'  a  God-fearin'  man.  An'  I  gi'en 
my  nevew  Joseph  a  hunderd  pound  to  run  away  wi',  an'  I've  niver  been 
hard — not  over  an'  above — wi'  the  poor.  An'  what  wrong-doin'  I  fell  into, 
Mr.  Keen,  I  have  been  sorely  punished  for,  an'  I  want  to  mek  things  straight 
again,  an'  die  wi'  a  clean  conscience." 

There  he  paused  again,  and  looked  up  at  John  with  an  uncertain  glance, 
easily  abashed. 

"  I'm  a  goin',"  he  continued,  "  to  have  a  noo  will  made,  I  am  ;  an'  I'm 
a-goin' to  leave  every  thin'  equal  divided  betwixt  my  nevew  Joseph  an'  niv 
late  private  seckitary,  knowed  beforehand  as  George  Banks.  livery  thin' 
equal  divided  betwixt  them  two." 

There  was  something  in  old  George's  manner  which  John  construed 
rightly,  as  conveying  an  expectation  that  he  would  be  surprised  at  this,  and 
would  applaud  it  as  a  moral  action. 

People,  we  are  told,  repent  according  to  their  character.  The 
runaway  Joe,  honest  and  true  in  his  contrition,  is  ample  to 
overflowing  in  his  recognition  of  his  demerits— so  much  so,  indeed, 
as  to  suggest  to  the  reader  the  exigencies  of  a  third  volume  to  be 
fiUed. 

The  John  Keen  here  mentioned — a  Liberal,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  in  his  opinions — represents  the  upright  man  in  thought 
and  conduct,  while  of  his  manner  we  are  told : — "  There  was  a 
^^Ji  aggravating  air  of  self-possession  about  this  young  man,  even 
•when  he  was  least  self-possessed.  He  said  little  at  most  times,  but 


he  always  gave  George  the  impression  that  he  was  thinking  with 
cutting  smartness."  As  for  the  fraud  on  which  the  story  is 
founded,  it  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable  that  two  simple  well- 
meaning  women,  even  if  the  thought  occurred  to  one  of  them, 
should  have  kept  it  up  for  years.  The  reader  has  simply  to  accept 
it  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  clever  superstructure  built  upon  it. 

Not  wishing  to  tell  the  story,  we  have  left  its  feminine  element 
mainly  untouched.  Yet  Dinah  is  very  carefully  drawn — her 
character  well  sustained,  her  contrition  natural.  Rebecca,  Joe's 
Methodist  mother,  represents  that  almost  Roman  rigidity  of  will 
which  the  modern  novelist  couples  with  strict  doctrine  as  held  by 
women.  She  so  effectually  succeeds  in  suppressing  the  fact  that 
her  son  is  her  idol  that  he  grows  up  in  the  notion  that  the  mere 
sight  of  him  is  distasteful  to  her.  The  heroine  stands  in  a  posi- 
tion rather  perplexing  to  the  reader  ;  her  social  rank  as  the  heiress 
of  three  hundred  acres  and  other  good  gifts  is  scarcely  recognized 
on  her  first  introduction.  We  own,  too,  to  having  been  puzzled — 
perhaps  a  little  shocked — at  her  ready  betrayal  of  her  lover  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  bank-notes  he  had  artfully  committed  to  her 
care.  The  merit  of  the  book,  however,  lies  apart  from  such 
points — in  its  portrayal  of  character,  in  its  touches  of  truth, 
in  the  nature  and  vigour  of  its  scenes,  and  the  healthy  tone  of  its 
moral. 


HAEKNES.S'S  LATIN  GRAMMA.E.* 

WE  suppose  Dr.  Harkness  is  as  little  satisfied  as  we  ourselves 
were  with  the  Public  Schools  Latin  Primer  and  Latin 
Grammar  (see  Saturday  Itevieio  for  September  8,  15,  and  29, 
1866),  and  perhaps  this  is  an  attempt  to  supersede  their  use  in 
America,  and  possibly  even  in  England.  It  is  published  by  an 
English  house,  but  though  there  is  no  printer's  name  to  be  found 
in  the  volume,  it  was,  we  suppose,  printed  in  America,  as  the 
preface  is  dated  from  "  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I.,  July, 
1 88 1."  We  observe  that  in  the  Catalogue  of  Works  referred  to 
in  the  foot-notes,  amounting  to  nearly  fifty,  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  Primer  or  the  Grammar,  There  is  certainly  ample  room 
for  a  better  and  easier  elementary  book  than  the  Primer ;  but  the 
author  of  the  work  before  us  has  made  the  mistake  of  combining 
in  one  volume  a  first  and  a  higher  grammar,  the  elementary  and 
the  more  philosophical  parts  of  which  are  mixed  together  and  dis- 
tinguished only  by  the  different  size  of  the  types  in  which  they 
are  respectively  printed. 

This,  which  is  the  chief  fault  of  the  book,  will  probably  prevent 
its  use  as  an  elementary  work  for  beginners.  What  success  it 
may  be  likely  to  achieve  in  the  higher  department  as  a  help  to 
advanced  scholars,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  prophesy.  The  author  is 
undoubtedly  quite  up  to  his  subject,  and  has  made,  as  he  was 
bound  to  do,  all  the  use  he  could  of  modern  improvements  in  the 
science  of  grammar  and  philology.  What  he  is  deficient  in  is  the 
delicate  appreciation  of  distinctions  which  are  palpable  to  the  taste 
of  a  refined  scholar,  but  which  are  perhaps  scarcely  reducible  to  rule. 
We  notice,  as  a  good  illustration  of  this  remark,  his  mode  of 
speaking  of  instances  where  a  noun  multitude  is  connected  with 
two  verbs,  one  in  the  singular  and  one  in  the  plural.  He  truly 
observes  that  in  such  cases  the  former  verb  is  often  singular  and 
the  latter  plural.  The  instance  quoted  in  evidence  of  this  position 
is  the  well-known  line  in  Virgil : — 

Undique  visendi  studio  Trojana  juventus 
Circumfusa  ruit,  certantque  illudere  capto. 

Now  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  reason 
of  the  thing  will  at  once  see  that  the  alteration  of  certant  into 
certat  would  have  been  impossible,  whilst  that  of  ruit  into  ruunt, 
coming  as  it  does  after  circumfusa,  would  have  spoiled  the  idea  of 
the  passage,  which  is  that  of  one  mass  crowding  eagerly  together, 
the  units  of  which  are  separately  vying  with  each  other  in  exult- 
ing over  the  prisoner.  And  it  will  always  be  found,  not  that  the 
former  verb  is  necessarily  singular  and  the  latter  plural,  but  that 
the  singular  is  naturally  used  to  express  collected,  and  the  plural 
separate,  action.  Not  only  has  the  author  missed  the  principle, 
but  he  has  actually  mistranslated  the  Latin  when  he  gives  it  as 
"  the  youth  rush  forth  and  contend,"  apparently  entirely  for- 
getting the  context  of  the  passage. 

But  we  must  not  waste  our  space  on  special  criticisms  of  par- 
ticulars. Upon  looking  through  the  difl'erent  parts  into  which  this, 
like  other  Grammars,  is  divided,  we  naturally  turn,  under  the 
second  head  of  Etymology,  to  the  subject  of  the  genders  of  nouns, 
to  see  whether  the  writer  has  contributed  anything  to  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  ]iouus  in  the  third  declension,  and. 
this  of  course  with  reference  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  school- 
boy's education.  And  here  we  were  disappointed  at  finding  nothing- 
but  what  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  grammars — the  ordinary 
rules,  with  the  exceptions  following  each  rule,  with  no  attempt 
made  to  assist  the  memory  either  by  reasonable  suggestions  or  by 
empirical  methods.  Thus  no  hint  is  given  that  the  gender_  of 
arbor  as  feminine,  as  distinguished  from  the  usual  masculine 
termination  in  or,  is  accounted  for  by  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  tree.  And  there  is  the  same  want  of  the 
easy  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  gender  in  the  general  rules 
which  precede  the  declensions  of  nouns,  though  this  reason,  in  the 
case  at  least  of  rivers,  winds,  countries,  towns,  and  islands,  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.     As  regards  such  words  as  have  no  very  evident 
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I  sexual  distinctions,  we  venture  to  su^j-pest  that  tliose  ■wbieli  must 
(  le  learnt  by  rote  would  be  indelibly  fixed  in  the  pupil's  memory  if 
the  masculines  always  appeared  in  columns  on  the  left-haud  page, 
and  feminines  on  the  right  of  the  book  when  opened.    We  have 
'  often  wondered  that  this  method  has  not  been  tried ;  but  the 
author  of  this  Grammar  has  not  even  assisted  the  eye  of  the  learner 
,  by  arranging  his  nouns  in  columns.  The  advantage  of  the  arrange- 
ment in  columns  may  be  observed  in  the  present  volume  at  p.  54, 
I  where  the  instances  of  words  which  have  only  plurals  are  written 
■  in  sentences  across  the  page,  and  those  which  have  a  singular  and 
plural  of  different  signitications  are  arranged  in  parallel  columns. 
:   Whilst  we  are  on  the  subject  of  etymology  we  may  notice 
I  "that  this  part  of  the  work  is  far  from  complete.    For  instance, 
in  the  first  declension  the  author  has  omitted  to  mention  the 
nouns  which  have  their  terminations  in  the  dative  and  ablative 
plural  in  dbus,  naming  only  dea  and  Jilia.     Such  a  grammar 
as  this  ought  to  contain  all  the  instances  of  exceptions  to 
ordinary  rules,  and  might  further,  we  think,  even  be  expected 
to  explain,  if  possible,  why  they  are  exceptions.    If  this  could 
not  easily  be  done  in  the  text,  such  explanations  might  well  have 
been  inserted  in  the  notes.    Thus,  in  such  an  unusual  formation 
of  a  perfect  as/eri;eo,/e?-6Mi,  it  should  have  been  explained  that 
fervui  could  scarcely  have  been  pronounced,  and  the  formation 
itself  affords  good  evidence  of  the  Roman  pronunciation  of  the 
letter  v,  which  our  author  gives  as  equivalent  to  our  but 
which  is  more  probably  a  sound  between  v  and  w,  the  nearest 
approximation  to  which  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  French  oui. 
There  is  one  point  in  this  part  of  the  Grammar  in  which  we 
sympathize  with  its  compiler.     He  has  returned  to  the  old- 
fashioned  order  of  the  cases.    There  is  no  advantage,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  to  be  gained  from  the  altered  arrangement  of  their  order  in 
the  Primer  and  Public  Schools  Grammar. 

Before  leaving  the  etymological  portion  of  the  Grammar  we 
■cannot  help  remarking  on  a  fault  which  is  noticeable  here  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  The  type  has  been  divided  into 
large  and  small  for  the  text,  the  larger  being  for  the  more  ele- 
mentary portion  ;  but  we  do  not  see  any  distinct  principle  which 
separates  the  smaller-type  parts  from  the  matter  which  appears  in 
the  notes  and  which  is  represented  in  a  type  of  similar  size.  In 
many  cases  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  decide  into  which  place 
certain  remarks  should  fall,  but  the  arrangement  adopted  is 
unsightly  and  likely  to  discourage  the  learner.  It  ought  to  be 
easier  to  find  the  elementary  parts  than  it  really  is  in  this  volume, 
the  pages  of  which  are  too  full  and  too  confused.  The  whole 
work  has,  if  one  may  say  so,  a  weary  and  repulsive  aspect,  and, 
regarded  as  a  book  of  reference,  there  are  no  facilities  for  finding 
what  is  wanted.  This  remark  applies  especially  to  the  Syntax,  in 
which,  after  wading  through  150  pages  of  very  difficult  matter,  we 
suddenly  light  upon  Chapter  VII.,  which  contains  the  Eules  of 
Syntax,  which  it  is  stated  are  there  introduced  for  convenience  of 
reference.  Probably  the  teacher  who  uses  this  Grammar  will  in- 
vert the  order  of  the  chapters  and  make  his  scholars  read  the  last 
chapter  before  they  begin  the  rest  of  the  Syntax.  This  part  of  the 
work  seems  to  us  to  consist  of  an  endless  system  of  classifications, 
without  much  attention  to  logical  rules.  For  instance,  sentences 
are  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Simple,  Complex,  Compound, 
Declarative,  Interrogative,  Imperative,  and  Exclamatory,  and  we 
confess  we  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  being  informed  that  an 
Exclamatory  Sentence  has  the  form  of  an  exclamation,  or  an 
Interrogative  that  of  a  question.  Moreover  such  a  mixture  of 
cross  divisions  is  extremely  perplexing  to  a  student,  who  is  apt  to 
inquire  why  these  divisions  are  adopted,  and  whether  there  are 
any  other  classes  of  sentences  not  included  in  these. 

In  the  Syntax  there  is  of  course  a  notice  given  of  the  mode  in 
which  Oratio  Recta  is  changed  into  Ohliqua  and  vice  versa, 
and  the  editor  has  given  an  instance  of  both  with  which,  for  the 
most  part,  we  have  no  fault  to  find ;  but  here  we  observe  the  same 
■want  of  appreciation  of  minute  distinctions  which  appears  else- 
where. The  expression  "  Eo  sibi  minus  dubitationis  dari  "  would 
have  been  more  correctly  represented  in  the  form  '  Eo  mihi 
minus  dubitationis  datum  est,"  than,  as  Dr.  Harkness  has 
given  it,  datur.  And  this  is  rendered  clearer  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  real  expression  which  would  have  been  used 
by  the  speaker  is  neither  datum  nor  datum  est,  but  dedistis. 
Again,  in  altering  "  Quod  si  veteris  contumelia;  oblivisci  vellet," 
the  mind  of  the  speaker  would  have  been  better  represented 
by  rendering  "  Quod  si  veteris  contumelise  oblivisci  velim  "  than 
by  the  word  used  by  the  editor — namelj',  volo.  In  such  cases, 
however,  it  is  fair  to  admit  that  the  writer  of  a  grammar 
stands  at  a  considerable  disadvantage,  because,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  grammatical  rules  must  have  a  sort  of  rough  gene- 
rality which  will  not  apply  to  every  minute  variation  of  mean- 
ing. _  There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  worli  to  which  this  remark 
applies  with  more  force  than  to  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the 
arrangement  of  words  and  clauses.  In  the  general  observation 
that  "  emphasis  and  euphony  affect  the  arrangement  of  words,"  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  not  to  concur  ;  but  euphony  appears  to  us 
to  play  ,  a  far  more  important  part  than  the  writer  assigns  to  it, 
whilst  his  remarks  upon  the  position  of  emphatic  nouns  or  epithets 
seem  hardly  borne  out  either  by  the  instances  he  gives  or  by  those 
which  might  have  been  quoted  as  against  his  theory. 

A  good  deal  of  space  has  been  assigned  to  the  Prosody,  but  this 
part  of  the  Grammar  strikes  us  as  being  ill-arranged  and  confused. 
We  will  give  but  one  instance.  After  saying  that  a  syllable  is  long 
in  quantity  ii  its  vowel  is  followed  by  two  consonants,  instead  of 
telling  us  that  the  rule  holds  as  well  at  the  end  of  a  word  whose  final 


syllable  is  short  if  it  is  followed  by  another  word  beginning  with 
a  consonant,  we  lind  the  following  observations  in  small  letters : — 
"  But  one  or  both  of  the  consonants  must  belong  to  the  same 
word  as  the  vowel :  ab  scdc,  per  saxa  "' ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a 
foot-note,  "  Here  ah  becomes  long  before  s  in  sede  and  per  before  s  in 
sa.ra."  We  had  to  think  for  a  moment  before  wo  understood  what 
the  writer  meant.  After  we  have  ascertained  what  his  meaning  is, 
we  are  surprised  to  find  further  on,  as  a  note  to  the  rule  that 
"  The  final  syllables  is,  us,  ys,  are  short,"  a  wholly  unnecessary 
reminder,  in  the  shape  of  another  note  in  small  type,  that  these 
syllables  may  be  lengthened  by  being  placed  before  a  word  begin- 
ning with  a  consonant ;  by  which  of  course  is  meant,  not  that  they 
may  be,  but  that  they  are,  long  in  case  of  their  being  so  placed. 

In  the  final  chapter  of  the  book  which  treats  of  Versification  we 
are  told,  truly  enough,  that  Latin  versification  is  based  upon 
quantit)',  whilst  modern  is  based  upon  accent.  This,  as  a  rough, 
and  general  remark,  might  certainly  have  been  sufiicient  for  a  mere 
primer ;  but  this  Grammar  is  intended  for  the  use  of  colleges  as  weU 
as  schools,  and  we  may  presume  also  for  advanced  scholars.  This 
being  so,  we  should  have  expected  to  find  some  account  of  early 
Latin  versification.  But  we  find  no  reference  to  Naevius  or  the 
Saturnian  verse,  nor  of  course  to  the  interesting  subject  how  far 
the  idea  of  accent  influenced  early  versification  before  it  came  to 
be  overpowered  by  that  of  quantity. 

We  have  noticed  serious  defects  in  this  volume,  but  we  should 
not  like  to  part  from  it  without  saying  that  a  great  deal  of  care 
has  been  bestowed  on  its  composition,  and  that  the  compiler  has 
brought,  upon  the  whole,  a  great  amount  of  learning  to  his  task. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

THE  companion  volume  to  that  extremely  useful  and  enter- 
taining book  Dickens's  Dictionary  of  London  has  at  length 
made  its  appearance  (i),  the  delay  in  its  publication  having  been 
due,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Dickens's  preface,  partly  to  his  determi- 
nation not  to  issue  the  book  "  until  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  the 
information  it  contained  was  trustworthy  and  to  the  point." 
There  are  probably  few  of  our  readers  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  Dictionary  of  London,  to  which  the  Dictionary  of  Paris 
now  makes  a  worthy  pendant.  There  is,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  not  a  want  which  may  be  reasonably  felt  by  a  stranger  ia 
Paris  which  has  not  been  foreseen  by  the  Dictionary-maker  ;  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Dictio7iary  of  London,  the  little  book,  besides 
its  great  usefulness,  is  one  which  may  safely  be  taken  up  witli  the 
certainty  of  its  pages  affording  some  curious  or  entertaining  infor- 
mation before  many  of  them  have  been  turned  over.  Thus 
probably  a  good  many  people  have  asked  for  a  "  Bavaroise  " 
without  troubling  their  heads  about  the  origin  of  the 
term,  with  any  more,  at  least,  than  a  momentary  wonder. 
From  the  Dictionary  we  learn  that  "  when  the  Bavarian 
princes  came  to  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, they  used  to  go  frequently  to  the  Cafe  Procope,  and  asked 
that  their  cofi'ee  or  their  chocolate  might  be  brought  to  them  in  a 
glass,  and  that  maidenhair  syrup  might  be  used  instead  of  sugar. 
This  they  did  frequently,  and  induced  others  to  follow  their 
example,  so  that  cofi'ee,  chocolate,  or  tea  so  served  came  to  be 
called  a  '  bavaroise,'  because  the  Bavarian  princes  had  invented  the 
mode."  There  is  a  cross-reference  as  to  the  Cafe  Procope,  and  on 
turning  to  the  heading  indicated,  we  learn  that  in  the  Rue  de 
I'Ancienne  Comedie,  in  the  year  1689,  a  Sicilian  known  as  Franfoia 
Procope  opened  the  first  public  cafe  in  Paris.  The  thirsty  English 
soul  who  disdains  a  "bavaroise,"  and  longs  for  the  national  drink, 
will  find  under  the  heading  "  Beer  "  an  account  of  all  the  best 
places  in  Paris  at  which  to  get  various  kinds  of  ales  and 
draught  beer.  "  Most  Englishmen  in  Paris,"  the  Dictionary  goes 
on  to  say — and  this  is  a  piece  of  advice  which  we  heartily 
recommend — "  unless  they  are  specially  wedded  to  British 
ale,  will  probably  find  that  the  lighter  French  or  German 
beer  adapts  itself  more  easily  to  the  drier  climate  than 
does  our  stronger  beverage.  And,  as  a  rule,  French  cook- 
ing demands  wine  at  table  rather  than  beer."  On  the  next 
page,  under  the  heading  "  Bock,"  the  generic  term  for  a  glass  of 
Strasburg  beer,  it  is  suggested  that  the  expression  "  may  have  de- 
scended from  the  habit  in  days  gone  by  when  men  used  to  drink 
their  ale  out  of  bucks'  horns.  The  word  would  therefore  be 
common  to  more  than  one  language."  Under  the  heading  "  Cafe  " 
we  find  one  or  two  places  left  out  which  we  should  rather  havo 
expected  to  find  mentioned,  but  this  is  inevitable  when  only  a 
limited  number  is  given,  and  we  ought  to  be  personally  grateful 
to  the  Dictionary  for  not  increasing  the  popularity,  and  so 
diminishing  the  quiet  and  comfort,  of  our  favourite  haunts.  Soma 
of  the  most  constantly  useful  information  in  the  book  will  be  found 
under  the  heading  ''  Omnibuses,"  beneath  which  is  a  list  of 
the  Paris  omnibuses  thus  arranged : — "  The  different  lines  of 
omnibuses,  or  titles  by  which  the  omnibuses  are  famiharly  known, 
are  printed  in  capitals ;  then  follow  the  stations  at  which  the 
omnibuses  stop  upon  their  journey;  and  on  the  right-hand 
side  is  given  the  distinguishing  colour  of  each  line  of  omnibus. 
The  tramways  are  also  given  in  their  proper  place."  Under  "  Sight- 
seeing "  there  is  a  final  paragraph  which  it  would  be  well  for 
some  travellers  to  lay  to  heart,  and  which  begins  thus : — "  Some- 
times upon  the  Continent  one  meets  with  Englishmen  who  seem 
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to  liave  invented  new  manners  for  the  occasion,  and  whose  new 
manners  are  peculiarly  disagreeable."  Altogether,  as  we  have  in- 
dicated, the  Dictionary  of  Paris  is  a  little  volume  which  will  be 
invaluable  to  people  visiting  Paris  for  the  first  time,  and  which  is 
full  of  amusement  for  the  general  reader. 

The  same  publishers  provide  us  also  with  new  issues  of  Dicl-ms's 
Dictionary  of  London  and  Dickens's  Dictionary  of  the  Tlutmcs  (2). 

Mrs.  Kiddell's  volume  of  short  stories  (3)  contiiius  some  which 
are  clever  and  readable,  such  as  "  Mrs.  Donald,''  which  is  an 
amusing  sketch  of  character;  and  "  Far  Stranger  than  Fiction,"  in 
■which  the  old  business  of  personation  is  handled  in  a  somewhat 
novel  way.  The  story  which  gives  its  name  to  the  book  has  a 
certain  prettiuess  and  simple  pathos  ;  but  there  was  no  sufficient 
reason  for  laying  the  scene  where  it  is  laid.  A  more  disagreeable 
offence  against  literary  taste  is  found  in  "Captain  Mat's  Wager," 
which,  intended,  it  would  seem,  to  be  humorous,  is,  in  fact,  ghastly 
and  repellent,  In  "  Lady  Dugdale's  Diamonds,"  and  especially  in 
the  second  part  of  the  story,  which  deals  with  the  tiudiug  of  the 
stolen  jewels,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cleverness. 

Mr.  Plubbard  has  reprinted  in  a  separate  form  the  seasonable 
essay  (4)  on  a  religious  census  which  he  had  published  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  of  January  1 88 1,  and  with  it  two  other  essays 
on  cognate  ecclesiastical  questions.  In  a  short  preface,  which  calls 
attention  to  "the  highly  uncomplimentary  notice  "  given  to  the 
article  by  the  Nonconfonnist,  Mr.  Hubbard  incidentally  points  out 
that  the  only  two  holes  which  the  critic  professed  to  pick  in  it  were 
in  reference  to  the  diminution  shown  in  the  number  of  registered 
Nonconformist  places  of  worship  as  given  by  Mr.  Maun  in  1851, 
compared  with  the  Eegistrar-Geueral  in  1877,  on  which  he  re- 
maik?:— "The  Report,  I  am  now  told,  excludes  a  class  of  Chapels 
included  in  Mr.  Mann's  return.  I  accept  this  correction,  and  I 
note  it  as  evidence  of  the  futility  of  founding  conclusions  upon  a 
comparison  of  ditierent  unofficial  statistics."  He  might  have  added 
that  it  also  showed  what  sort  of  buildings  many  of  these  chapels 
were — as  he  had  indeed  indicated  with  much  effect  in  the  article, 
where  he  gives  a  really  amusing  hit — ranging  from  Freemasons' 
Hall  to  the  Hall  of  Freedom  and  "  Noah's  Ark."  Ills  other 
oifeuce  is  an  error  in  the  date  of  a  speech  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
On  the  whole,  the  Nonconfonnibt  had  better  lay  to  heart,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  religious  census,  the  wise  caution,  "  least  said  soonest 
mended." 

Mr.  Heath's  well-known  love  of  trees  and  their  foliage  has  led 
him  to  "  what  he  believes  to  be  the  first  attempt  ever  made  in 
England  to  reproduce  in  facsimile — if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed — not  merely  the  exquisite  tinting,  but  the  forms  and 
venation,  of  the  most  prominent  and  conspicuous  of  the  leaves 
whose  dying  splendour  lights  up  with  so  much  brilliancy  and 
beauty  our  autumnal  hedges  and  woodlands  "  (5).  In  Our  Wood- 
land Trees  the  author  had  previously  made  the  experiment  of 
giving  in  the  illustrations  a  careful  representation  of  the  character- 
istic venation  of  each  leaf,  and  "  the  result  was  all  that  the 
author  could  have  wished  in  fultilment  of  his  design."  In  the 
case  of  the  present  charming  volume,  as  in  that  of  Our  Woodland 
Trees,  the  coloured  figures  have  been  copied  from  nature,  the 
leaves  which  they  represent  having  been  collected  and  arranged 
by  the  author,  then  photographed,  and  so  imitated  as  to  give  not 
merely  their  natural  tints,  but  au  exact  representation  of  their 
characteristic  venation.  It  is  this  point — the  venation — which  has 
been,  as  a  rule,  too  much  neglected  by  artists.  The  amount  of 
care  and  skill  demanded  by  Mr.  Heath's  process  from  all  concerned 
in  it  is  obvious.  The  book  is  in  every  way,  both  as  regards  letter- 
press and  illustrations,  attractive,  while  the  fidelity  of  the  coloured 
plates  of  leaves  is  remarkable. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland's  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Emerson  (6)  appeared,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  Mnnclicster 
Dxaminer  and  l^imes,  from  which  it  is  reprinted  with  large 
additions.  Mr.  Ireland  begins  by  giving  a  brief  and  clear 
sketc'a  of  Emerson's  earlier  years,  and  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
eti'ect  of  his  first  lectures  in  London,  which,  he  says,  were 
listened  to  with  breathless  attention  and  created  all-absorb- 
ing interest.  "  He  uttered  his  convictions  with  a  daring- 
independence,  and  gave  his  judgments  with  a  decisiveness  of  tone 
and  earnest  solemnity  of  manner,"  making  his  audience  "  feel  as 
if  he  had  got  them  well  in  hand,  and  did  not  mean  to  let  them  go 
without  giving  them  his  '  mind.' "  At  first  the  listener  perceived 
or  feared  a  certain  monotony  of  expression  ;  but  as  the  speaker 
went  on  this  disappeared,  and  the  lecturer's  command  over  his 
audience  steadily  increased  until,  having  finished,  he  "  took  up  his 
MS.  and  quietly  glided  away,  disappearing  before  his  audience  could 
give  vent  to  their  applause."  VVe  may  imagine  that  Emerson's 
lectures,  like  his  essays,  were  elaborated  with  extreme  care.  Mr. 
Ireland  quotes  a  statement  bearing  upon  this,  according  to  which 

(2)  Dkhens's  Dictionary  of  London,  1882.  Dickens's  Dictionary  of  the. 
Thames,  1882.    London  :  Macniillan. 

(3)  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Parti/;  and  other  Stoiies.  By  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Kiddell,  Author  of  "George  Geith  of  Fen  Court,"  &c.  London: 
CUatto  &  Windus. 

(4)  The  National  Church ;  a  Censtis  of  Pcliglons ;  Denominational 
Worsli'p.  Three  Essays  by  the  Kight  Hon.  j.  G.  Hubb.ard,  M.P.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1882. 

(5)  Autnmnal  Leaves.  By  Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of  "  Sylvan 
Spring,"  "The  Fern  World,"  &c.  With  Twelve  Coloured  Plates.  London : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(6)  In  Memoriam,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  :  Uecollections  of  his  Visits 
to  England  in  1833,  1847-8,  1872-3,  mid  Extracts  from  (Jnpublishcit  Letters. 
By  Alexander  Ireland.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.  Edinburgh  : 
Douglas.    Liverpool :  Comion  &  Sons. 


it  was  Emerson's  "  wont  to  jot  down  his  thoughts  at  all  hours 
and  places.  The  suggestions  resulting  from  his  readings,  conver'- 
sations,  and  meditations,  were  immediately  transferred  to  the  note- 
book he  always  carried  with  him."  Then  these  jottings  were  gradually 
welded  into  a  whole,  and  then  the  manuscript  was  "  revised  again 
and  again  ;  corrected,  wrought  over,  portions  dropped,  new  matter 
added,  or  the  paragraphs  arranged  in  a  new  order."  Mr.  Ireland's 
personal  reminiscences  and  the  extracts  which  he  gives  from 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  have  a  special  interest. 

Not  many  authors  have  Mrs.  Molesworth's  gift  of  writing  plea- 
santly and  sensibly  for  children,  never  seeming  to  "  write  down  "  to 
them,  and  never  puzzling  them  with  excess  of  fantastic  nonsense 
or  with  that  terrible  thing,  allegory.  As  is  the  case  with  all  really 
good  children's  stories,  Mrs.  Molesworth's  (7)  are  wont  to  be 
capital  reading  not  only  for  children,  but  also  for  all  "grown-ups" 
who  retain  any  kindly  memory  of  their  own  childish  days  ;  and 
Mrs.  Molesworth's  latest  volume  of  stories  for  boys  and  girls  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  We  recommend  to  especial  notice  the 
story  which  is  "  not  exactly  a  ghost-story,"  the  story  of  "  ThB 
Swallows  "  and  "  Left  Behind." 

Few  more  quaintly  interesting  volumes  have  been  un- 
earthed from  the  searching  of  manuscripts  than  the  four  hundred 
years  old  Kobie  Boke  off  Cookry  (8j,  edited  by  Mrs.  Napier. 
"  Perhaps,  indeed,  our  first  reflection,"  writes  Mrs.  Napier  in  an 
introduction, "  on  turning  over  its  pages  will  be  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  for  here  are  the  same  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes, 
tlie  same  courses,  and  even  the  same  names  of  various  dishes,  that 
we  find  in  a  modern  cookery  book.  We  see,  too,  with  pleasure 
that  the  same  principles  and  the  same  care  were  recognized  ns 
necessary  for  good  cookery  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
as  in  the  nineteenth.  '  Clene  vesselles,' '  fayre  watur,"  luk  ye  welle 
to  it,'  and  '  boille  yt  softlie,'  were  then,  as  now,  the  first  and  most 
important  of  culinary  principles."  Yet,  as  Mrs.  Napier  goes  on  to 
say,  there  is  certainly  plenty  of  curious  and  amusing  matter  in  the 
book  to  repay  further  examination.  Some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  recipes  were,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  necessities  of  fast  days — as, 
for  instance,  the  bill  of  fare  in  which  even  the  eggs  were  "  couo- 
terfet.''  Another  odd  recipe  is  that  for  making  "  two  capons  of  one," 
with  directions  how  to  take  off  and  stuff  the  skin  of  the  fowl  to 
make  number  one,  while  the  body  without  the  skin  figures  s& 
number  two.  Strange  traits  of  manners  also  turn  up  in  the  volume. 
Thus,  a  pike  was  to  be  served  whole  to  "  a  lorde,"  and  cut  up  for 
the  "  commonalte  " ;  while  I'or  the  common  people  cabbages  wera 
to  be  "  thikked  with  grated  bred,"  and  '■  for  a  lorde ''  with 
yolks  of  eggs.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  when  the  "  Noble  Boke"  was  written  the  use  of  forka 
was  unknown  in  England.  Mrs.  Napier  reminds  us  that  they 
were  first  introduced  from  Italy  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  Tom 
Coryat,  who  wrote: — "  I  observed  a  custome  in  all  those  Italian 
cities  and  townes  through  which  I  passed,  that  is  not  used  in  any 
other  country  that  I  saw  in  my  travels,  neither  doe  I  thinke  that 
any  other  nation  of  Ohristendome  doth  use  it,  but  only  Italy,  The 
Italian  and  also  most  strangers  commorant  in  Italy,  doe  alwaies  at 

their  meales  use  a  little  forke  when  they  cut  their  meate  

This  forme  of  feeding  I  understand  is  generally  used  in  all  places 
in  Italy,  their  forkes  being  for  the  most  part  made  of  yrou  or 
Steele  and  some  of  silver,  but  those  are  used  only  by  gentlemen." 
"  We  find,"  Mrs.  Napier  continues,  "  a  few  years  later  Fynos 
Morryson,  in  his  Travels,  advising  the  travelled  Englishman 
'  that  he,  returning  home,  lay  aside  the  spoone  and  forke  of  Italy, 
the  affected  gestures  of  France,  and  all  strange  apparel,  yea  even 
those  manners  which  with  good  judgment  he  allowes,  if  they  be 
disagreeable  to  his  country  men."  Other  curious  facts  will  be 
found  noted  in  Mrs.  Napier's  introduction,  which,  it  must  be 
allowed,  is  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  a  book  which  is  full  of 
interest  both  for  the  lover  of  old  manuscripts  and  for  the  student 
of  the  great  art  of  cooking. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  preface,  gives  reasons  for  his  undertaking  a  new 
edition  of  Don  Quixote'm  English (9),  which  are  plausible  enough, 
his  laudable  aim  having  been  "to  preserve  the  merits  of 
Motteux  and  to  get  rid  of  his  faults."  The  obvious  question  is 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  attempt  this  if  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  go  boldly  to  work  and  produce  a  new  translation, 

"In  the  present  day,"  writes  Blrs,  Aldis,  "the  tendency  of 
legislation  and  custom  "is  in  the  direction  of  taking  away  the  sense 
of^parental  responsibility  in  relation  to  the  education  of  the  young. 
There  are  still,  however,  mothers  who  wish  to  retain  some  portion 
of  that  influence  which  nature  intended  t'lem  to  have  in  the 
training  of  their  children,  and  who  refuse  to  abandon  it  wholly 
either  \o  the  schoolmaster  or  the  State.  To  such  as  these  this 
little  book  (10)  is  offered  as  a  help  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  instruction  "—and,  in  our 
opinion,  it  will  be  found  a  most  efficient  help. 

New  editions  of  standard  works  have  lately  followed  thickly  upon 


(7)  Summer  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth,  London; 
Mcaomillan. 

(8)  A  Nolle  Boke  off  Cookry.  Ffor  a  Prynce  Houssolde  or  cny  other 
Estately  Houssolde.  iieprinted  verbatim  from  a  rare  MS.m  the  HoIUHam 
Collection.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier.    London  :  Elliot  Stock, 

(a)  The  Acliicvcmeiits  of  the  Ingenious  Gentleman  Don  Quixote  de  La 
3Iancha.  By  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  A  Translation  based  on 
that  of  Peter  Aiitlionv  IMotteux  ;  with  the  Memoir  and  >otes  ot  Jobn 
Gibson  Lockhart.  Edited  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  2  vols.  London  :  Bell 
&  Sons.  . 

(10)  The  Great  Giant  Arithmos:  a  most  Elementary  Arithmetic.  Uy 
Marv  Steadman  Aldis.    London  :  Macniillan. 
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>acli  other.    The  only  fault  that  need  be  found  -with  the  S.P.C.K. 
^edition  o{  Hobhison  Cnisoe  (ii)  is  that  the  printing  is  uot  always 
as  clear  as  one  could  wi,-h. 
Anew  and  hand}- edition  of  Charles  Dickens's  Letters  (12)  is 
^issued  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.  have  added  to  their 
"  Parchment  Library  "  a  charming  edition  of  Horace  (13),  edited 
bv  Mr.  F.  W.  Cornish,  whose  name  is  -warrant  enough  for  the 
excellence  with  which  the  work  has  been  done. 

Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.  issue  a  vocal  and  pianoforte 
score  of  Eunjanthe  (14),  got  up  and  printed  with  the  e.^cellence 
■which  belongs  to  their  work ;  and  issue  also  a  libretto  iu  a 
separate  form,  with  an  English  version  by  Mr.  Thornthwaite. 

(11)  The  Life  and  Surprising  Adcentures  of  linhliisnn  Crusoe.  Xew 
L  Edition,  rcvistd  and  com-cted  Ijv  the  late  James  Piuniptre.  Loudon: 
3  S.P.C.K.    Kew  Vorlv  :  Young  &  Co. 

(12)  T/ie  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens.  Edited  by  liis  Pi<ter-in-Law  and 
!' bis  Eldest  Daughter.    2  vols.    London:  Chapman  &  Hall  (Limited). 

.     (13)  Q.  Hoi ati  Fldcci  Opera.      Londini :  Kef;an  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

(14)  Wehers  Kuryanthe.  Edited  b}'  Bertholii  Tours.  Novello,  Ewer, 
i  &  Co.'s  Octavo  Edition. 
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fi-on\  12th  tu  end  of' June.  Sketches  iu  Italy.  Xortii  \\  ulcs,  Luudou,  ii;c.  Admission  free  ou 
prejientation  of  address  card. 

N-RESIDENT.— REQUIRED,  by  a  Y'OUNG  LADY,  a 

Ai-qnlremeiit? :  Thorough  English  (tuu'^Ut 
uircil  nil  the  Continent),  Music,  uud  Latin. 
Ilavtrsiock  Hill,  N.  W. 


liE-KNGAGtlMEXT  as  GOVERNESS 
on  tlio  iiKi^t  niofkiii  |ilun),  French,  frLTiiiuii  (iK 
GouJ  rctcrcncc^  Addre^.-:,  E.  S.,  The  Lihrury,  '.) 


y>OSSALL  SCHOOL.— ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS  will  be  competed  tor  June2/,  Value  frnm  "i)  G'lin'^ii' !  c  ivjrin:;  s.'hDjl  lecO  to 
£20.  l>iiiiit  ot  age,  Juniors  14j,  Seniors  lo^.  Caiulidat^^.^  may  l)e  examined  at  Oxfurd  or 
Kussall.  as  iir(.-t"crrud,  iu  Classics  or  Mathematics.— Appiy  to  llev.  the  llKAD-xMASTJfilt,  llodsall 
Bcliijul,  i  leetwood. 

'T'ONin;niGE      SCHOOL.  —  EXAMINATION     for  SIX 

sriInl,AK--lHPS.  Classical  or  Modern,  Value  from  X6/  a  year,  on  July  '27.  Ago  under 
ril'tccn.— Ai>j,j1j,  to  Llic  Ukv.  T.  B.  Kuwe,  lleiid-muster. 

HIGIIGATE  SCHOOL.— TLere  will  Le  an  EXAMINATION' 
for  SIX  FOUNDATION  (of  which  three  are  Entrance)  SCII()LA1{SHIPS  of  £24 
jicr  annum,  July  5  and  6.  Further  particulars  on  application  to  the  Kev,  C.  filcUoWALL,  D.D., 
tichoulhuuse,  Iliijhgute,  N. 

pLlFTON    COLLEGE   CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCnOLAliSHI PS.-NINE  or  more  open  to  competition 
at  Midsummer  1s,mi;,  vuIuc  from  ±2f}  to  £61}  a  year,  whieli  may  lie  inLie;i>cd  Iroui  a  siici  ial  fund 
to  iW  a  yeur  in  cjise  of  si  liohirs  who  requirc  it.— Furtlier  particulars  from  the  Uead-MajsTKII 
or  Secketauy.  the  Collei^e,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

SOMERSETSHIRE    COLLEGE,    BAT  H.— 

^-^  llrn.l-Masler-T.  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A.  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT,  at  which  BOYS 
arc  rtt  t_'i\ed  tmm  Seven  to  I"ourti.'en  years  ot  a^c,  Kev.  P.  CHICK.  M.A.  An  Examination 
Jur  Enti  !iii(.c  Sc-Iiolarships  will  he  iKld  uu  ^\edlle.■^day  and  Thursday ,  July  1:;  and  U.— For 
ProspLctus  and  further  information  apply  to  the  SECUETARY. 

fj^DUCATION  in  GERMANY,  for  ARMY  and  UNIVER- 

-L^  PITIES. -Co  onci  BERDuE  AVILKINSON,  late  R.E.,  and  Lieut. -Colonel  WIL- 
KINSON SHAW.  M.A..  latt-  (iiuri^on  Iii^ti  iiL-tur.  picpaie  GKNTLE.MKN  fur  tlie  ARMY 
thruiiMh  Sjiiid!iur-t,  W'unlwich,  iiml  tlii_-  Militiii.  Ilavin,^'  iuint-a^cd  Uiuir  Ci\il  stittf.  tlu-y  c;in 
:il  -.1  111     1  (     :  \  r  {  'immI  Idiitus  fur  the  Uui\ eriitics.    t^i.ecml  an  ani^'ementd  fur  Stall'  College  or 


1  at  the  recent  Sandhurst  Preliminary  and  Militia  Literary  examinations, 
1   11  ]yine  commissions  from  the  last  two  comi)etitions— nine  in  Se^jtemher, 


Address,  Daiinsladt,  Germany. 


CTRATFORD-ON-AVON.— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL, 

founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  I>.  (  i  iLLIS,  D.D.— The  AVardtn  is  assisted  hy  seven  Resident 
Mii.stor-;,  two  bein.L;  si'ecially  inf  M-^lri  n  LniiL^uau'es.  Cia:^-.icjtt  and  Modern  Sides.  Special 
IHfparittiuu  lur  the  UiiiverMtic-i,  Anm".  Nav\'.ah  Com petiti \ <■  Examinations,  and  for  Mer- 
c:uitile  I>iie.  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT  fur  Y(>UN(i  BuYS.  and  special  advanta-es  for 
thu>e  who  are  delicate.  Large  gymnasium,  hves  courts,  plit\  iug  tields,  &c.  &c.  ReH-rencaa 
jiermitted  to  the  Parents  of  all  preseut  I'upils.  Inclusive  Terms,  60  and  "U  Guineas.— ilpply  to 
the  WAitDt'.x. 

ROYAL     GRA1\[MAR    SCHOOL,    COLCHESTER.— The 
Ifev.  C.  L.  ACLAND,  II. A.,  nead-HIastcr,  iceeivcs  a  few  BOARDERS  into  the 
Seliool  House— Full  particulars  on  application. 

ALLIFORD  HOUSE    SCHOOL,   SIIEPPERTON,  iit-ar 

I.on.lnn.-IIEXliY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  I!. A.  (CCC.  Oxford,  Douhle  ITonours), 
iiTiil  M.VH.'<ILM  HEAD,  H.A,  iC.C.C.  (i.xford,  Doul)le  Honours,  late  Assistant-Master  at 
Sc  lher-hl,  TliEPAItE  BOYS  for  the  Puhlic  Seliools.  Terms.  X12G._For  I'rosKctus  and 
refL-rences,  aiiply  to  H.  ST.  CL.illl  Feildk-V,  Esq.,  Ilalllford,  Middlesex. 

T^ELICATE   BOYS  (over  Fourteen).— EIGHT  are  received 

-•--^  in  a  lar-je  Country  House.  Willingness  to  read  and  good  character  required. 
A'ACANC  Y  now  and  January  IiisS.— M.  A.  Oxox,  Mill  Bank  House,  near  Malvern. 

TT'DUCATION.  — A  LADY,  living  at  Norwood,  receives 

J-^  SIXTEEN  PUPILS,  all  Daughters  of  Geiitlfmen.  The  work  of  the  School  is 
thorough,  and  the  instruction  such  as  will  be  useful  to  the  Pupils  in  society  and  in  after  life. 
Ilcr  aim  is  fjeueral  culture,  and  such  sort  of  proficiency  in  French,  German,  Music,  Painting, 
Science,  liiteraturc,  S:c..  as  is  desirable  for  Latiies  not  intended  for  governesses.  The  work  is 
tested  twice  a  year  by  a  Gentleman  appointed  by  the  University  of  London,  the  papers  and 
their  results  heins  sent  to  the  Parents.  Tlie  home  comforts  arc  great;  the  house  lar^e, 
detached,  and  in  its  own  grounds.  French  and  German  Governesses  live  in  the  house,  and 
there  is  a  good  staff  of  visiting  London  Professors.  For  terms,  &c.  apply  to  Madame,  at 
AUmann's  Library,  G7  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 


LADY'',  of    many  years'  experience  in  the  manap-ement  of 

Children,  would  be  glad  to  TAKE  CHARGE  of  a  FAMILY  during  the  absence  of  the 
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parents  in  India.  Reterenee  may  be  made  to  the  Rev.  the  IlKAi>-MAsTEit,  Temple  (iriive, 
East  Sheen,  Surrey,  and  to  Sir  JosErurAYREU,M.D.,Iv.C.S.I.,63  Wimpole  Street,  Cavendish 
Square.  » 

T-JEAD-MASTER  REQUIRED  for  ALSTON  COLLEGE,  near 

-^■^  Preston, 'Lancashire.  He  must  be  a  Graduate  of  Oxiord  or  Cambridge,  and  in 
Holy  Orders.  Salary,  Him  a  year,  with  a  house  and  liberal  cai^itation  fees  on  increase  of 
numbers.  Applications,  with  Testimonials,  to  be  sent,  on  or  before  June  20,  to  A.  \V.  IlEWKlt 
Esq.,  I'd  Golden  Square.  London,  \V. 

PRIVATE    SECRETARYSHIP    to    a    NOBLEMAN  '^x 

'■     HrpMEF.R  of  P.VRf-IAMENT  A  »tcml)cr  of  Parliament  desires  to  recommend  an 

OXFORD  MAX,  wlio  is  tit  preseut  his  Secretary,  for  the  above.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  E., 
5  Park  Place,  St.  James's,  S.W. 

A  DVOWSON.— For  SALE,  the  ADVOWSON  of  a  Country 

I-iving:  on  the  North  Coa^t  of  Cornwall,  about  ei^'lit  mllr-:  from  a  railway  station,  but 
nearer  to  a  project i.'tl  line.  The  net  Income,  clear  of  i  nti^  n  ml  t  :i\»  i-i  abmit  £in6  ;  populaLion 
(agricultural)  ahmat  tiflU;  no  miners.  Church.  School.-;,  and  Hi  rt  -i  v  in  u'"0'l  rcpiiir.  The  incimi- 
bcnt  is  iu  his.771h  year.— Fur  (urther  particulars,  api'ly  tu  C  ji  a.mieu,  Ejii.,  Strattou,  R.S.O. 
N.  Devon. 


TTiURNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

-L  THROUGIIOUT  on  BOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTENf.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  t';islt  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Ciianie  for  time  given.  Lar^e,  useml  Stock  to  select  from. 
lUnstrateil  in  iccil  Catul.i-iic.  witii  Terms,  post  free.— 2W,  219,  and  250  Xottenliam  Court  Road, 
aud  I'J,  20,  auil  21  Morwell  Street,  W.  Established  186i 
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HOTELS. 

DRIGHTON.— BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

'  Esplanade.  Noar  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  ],onk' established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  SpaciousColTee-room for  Ladies  and  Qentleinen.  Sea- Water  Serviee  intheUotel. 
 liENJN.  BULL.  Jlanager. 

TLFRAOOMBE.— The  ILFRAOOMBE  HOTEL,  facing  the 

Atlantic.  Grounds,  5  acres.  Tennis  Lawn.  2.00  Rooms.  Table  d'liOte  at  separate 
tables  from  C  to  s  I'.M.  Lar«re  Swimmin'i  Bath.  Hot,  Cold,  and  Tepid  Sea  and  Fresh  Water 
private  Baths,  Douche,  Shower,  &c.— Address,  the  MASAOElt. 

TPASTBOURNE.— THE   GRAND   HOTEL.-Stands  in  its 

own  grounds  facins  the  Sea.  Five  minutes'  drive  from  the  Railway  Station,  ond  close 
to  the  Devonshire  Park  and  Baths.  Visitors  can  be  boarded,  if  desired.  "Terms,  Ids.  6d.  per 
day.  No  charge  for  attendance.  Table  d'hote  at  separate  tables  from  6  P.M.  to  8  P.M.,  under 
the  personal  suijerintendence  of  the  new  Proprietors,  Clkavb  &  Gascoione. 

SPECTACLES  versus  BLINDNESS. 

QNE-FOURTH  of  those  suffering  from  blindness  can  trace  their 

calamity  to  the  use  of  common  spectacles  or  lenses  imperlectlv  adapted  to  the  sl"ht. 
Mr.  HENRY  T,.\URANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  PEKSONALLV  adapts  his  Improved 
fc|)ectaeles  at  h  s  residence,  1  Enrtslei^'li  Gardens,  Eustou  Square,  daily  (Saturdays  ex- 
cepted), ten  to  lour.  SIR  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes;-"!  have  tried  the  principal 
opticnius  m  London  without  success,  but  your  spectacles  suit  me  admirably.  The  clearness  of 
your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprising."  DR.  BIRD,  Chelmsford,  late 
Surgeon-Major,  W.E.M.,  writes  :— "  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  my  sight  could 
have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age.  82.  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  print, 
altliouL'hsufferinjjfrom  cataract  on  the  righteye.  "  Testimonials  from  John  Lowe.Esq..  M.D., 
J.P.Lynn,  Physician  to  II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Yen.  Arclideacon  Palmer,  Clifton; 
Lieut.-(.en.  Maemullen,  Brentwood ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  S.Mary's  Abhev,  Heudon,  and 
hundreds  of  others.  Mr.  Laurance's  Pamphlet.  "  Spectacles,  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  post  free. 


JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


FOR  DADOS,  ■WAILS,  AND  SCREENS. 
From  15s.  per  piece. 

WALL  PAPERS   AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

C.  HINDLEY  &  SONS, 

290  TO  294  4*t-  OXFORD   STREET,  W. 


APOLLI 


THE    QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS. 


"  Earl  SPENCER,  K.G.,  Pres.  International  Medical  Exhibi- 
tion, August  1881,  referred  to  Apollinaris  as  a  typical  beverage, 
approved  by  the  isLCultj"—S(imtanj  Record,  March  1882, 


FRY'S 
COCOA. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187S. 
MEDALS.  SYDNEY,  1880.    MELBOURNE,  18S1. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA 

"  A  most  delicious  nnd  valuable  article." 
  Sta  n  da  rd. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S    COCOA  EXTRACT 

"Strictly  pure. "_W.  W.  Stoddart. 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  CUu  Anali/st,  Bristol 
FIFTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


JjEA  &  PERKINS'  SAUCE. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  imitations  of  the  Worcestershire  Sauce, 
LEA  &  PERKINS  beg  to  say  that  the  original  bears  their 

Sisnature  on  the  Label,  for  which  the  purchaser  should  look  to  secure  the  genuine. 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE.    Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Pro- 

prietors,  Worcester;  Crosse  &  Blaekwell.  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  cenerally. 
Retail,  by  Dealers  inSaucesthroughout  the  World. 


HUNYADI  JANQS, 

"  TAe  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water" 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

"  Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mild!' 

Professor  V.  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

"  Most  pleasant  to  the  palate:' 

Professor  V.  NUSSBAUM,_  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  "APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED," 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  \s.  6d.  &>  2s.  per  bottle. 


ITALIAN  WINES. 

^i^l^  ^'^T^xy'^^?*''        (from  the  estate  of  Baron  Ricasoli)  21s.  per  dozen. 

CAI  KI,  BIANCO   oio   npr  doyen 

CAPRI.  ROSSO  iL:  ^e"  dozen: 

loJ/»ln-."-  ^P"^  have  imported  the  Wines  of  Italy  since  1862,  and  their 

long  experience  enables  them  thoroughly  to  recommend  the  above  pure  Wines 

aj^DL';bu''r&'shi're.''  ^'^^  street,  London; 

LIQUEUR  of  the  GRANDE  CHARTREUSE.-This  delicious 

Eenuin^;2r;^\5'l''^l?r,!y^'!S^"  ^  procure 


Eenuine,c;an  now  ijc  had'of  alT\\''i'ilc  and  Si)irVrAfcrchant3'"'Cmi^ 
and  the  Colonies,  W.  DOYLE,  2  New  London  Street"  KC/ 


nee  for  the  Uuited'l^ngdo'm 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OP  PROFITS,  Dec.  1881. 

J^EGAL  &  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  Bonns  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  "s.  6d. 
for  the  five  years. 

Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society's  books  have  received  in  all  Bonnsep 
sufficient  to  commute  nil  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  nnafiected  the 
right  to  participate  iu  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  "Institute 
of  Actuaries'  "  Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  o£  all  future  Loading. 
Supplementary  appropriations  have  been  made : — 

1.  For  allowing  Policy-claims  as  payable  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

2.  For  the  prospective  annual  continuance  of  the  present  Bonus  rate  tiU  death,  if 

happening  before  the  next  Division. 

3.  For  carrying  forward  against  the  eventual  full  mortality  a  sum  proportioned 

to  its  suspension  amongst  lives  recently  selected. 

The  force  of  these  special  safeguards  is  shown  by  their  adding  £80,000  to  the  sums 
otherwise  held  In  reserve  in  the  Valuation. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Trustees. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord 

Chief  Justice  of  England. 
The  Right  Hon.   the    Lord  Justice 

Baggallay. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 
John  P.  De  Gex,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 
William  Williams,  Esq. 


The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions.- 

belong  to  the  Assured. 


-Nine- tenths  of  the  Total  Profits 


Policies  Indisputable  :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
T  AW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Established  1823. 

Assets  on  Decemher  31 , 1881   £5,422,545 

Income  for  the  year  1881    469,369 

Claims  paid  to  December  31, 1881   13.(>10,'312 

Bonuses  hitherto  allotted   6,198  991 

Expenses  of  Management,  including  Commission,  about  4}  per  cent,  of  Income. 

Kates  of  Premium  reduced.   Free  Travelling  Limits  extended. 

IjOuns  granted  on  security  of  Policies,  Life  Interests,  and  Reversions. 

Commission  allowed  to  Solicitors  and  others  on  Assurances  introduced  through  their  agency. 
Policies  effected  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Bonus  on  December  31,  1884. 
Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Proposal  sent  on  application  to  the  Actuaey. 


MPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-  Established  1803. _1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C;  and  22  PALL  MALL.S  W 

CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 
  E.  COZENS  SMITH.  Oeneral  Manaoer. 


jSJORTHERN      ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836.      I  MOORGATE  STREET.  LONDON. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £3,000,000.  of  which  paid  up  £300,000. 
Fire  Reserve  Funds,  £tii»8,198. 
Life  Funds  as  per  last  account,  £1,553.028. 


c 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

TTEALTHY  PERSONS  AT  ALL  AGES  will  find  in  the 

-»--»-         BONUS  SYSTEMS  of  the  LIFE  ASSOCIATION  of  SCOTLAND 

Advantages  far  exceeding  what  can  be  obtained  under  any  of  the  Ordinary  Systems. 
Sec  Prospectus  for  Specimens  and  Illustrations  of  the  remarkable  results. 

CLAIMS  AND  BONUSES  PAID   £4,028,000 

ANNUAL  REVENUE  £436,000 

FORTY-THIUD  YEAR. 

IMMEDIATE  ENTRANTS  will  secure 
ONE  YEAR'S  BONUS  more  than  later  Assurers. 
LONDON-5  LOMBARD  STREET  ANii  48  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
^,„,„x,^,,  .„        EDINBURGU-82  PRINCES  STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM-68  New  Street.  LEEDS-14  East  Parade 
LIVERPOOL— U  Tithebarn  Street.  MANCHESTER— 10  Bank  Street 
 GLASGOW-123  ST.  VINCENT  STREET. 

OMMERCIAL      UNION     ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed   £2,500,000. 

Capital  paid  up    £250,000. 

Life  Funds  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceed  £733,000. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  £1,050,000. 
CHIEF  Offices-19  and  20  CORNHILL.  LONDON,  E.C. 
West  End  0ffices_8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

pHCENIX         FIRE  OFFICE. 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON.-Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 
 JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  .'Secretary. 

IVTOTHERS    and    NURSES.— For  Children  Cuttin"-  Teeth 

nothing  equals  MRS.  JOHNSON'S  SOOTHING  SY'RUP.  Contains  no  narcotic,  and 
gives  speedy  relief.  See  Babolay  s  So.vs'  name  on  stamp.   Of  all  Chemists,  2s.  9d.  per  bottle. 

NALDIRE'S 

PRIZE  MEDAL  DOG  SOAP. 

DESTROYS  FLEAS,  CLEANSES  THE  SKIN.  AND  IMPROVES  THE  COAT 
AND  HEALTH  OF  THE  DOG. 
IMPORTANT. 

"  Naldiee's  Soap  is  harmless  to  Dogs,  but  fatal  to  Fleas. "—Frank  BnCKLAND. 
Price  Is.    Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  and  Grocera. 
N.B.— See  that  you  get  "NALDIRE'S  "  Soap. 
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EGYPT. 

THE  outbreak  at  Alexandria  on  Sunday  last  was  a  very- 
grave  political  event.  It  was  the  turning-point  in 
current  Egyptian  history,  and  put  an  end  once  for  all  to 
the  state  of  things  previously  existing.  In  its  origin  it 
was  so  far  fortuitous  that  no  one  probably  had  arranged 
that  it  should  occur  at  the  particular  time  and  in  the  par- 
ticular place  when  and  where  it  did  occur.  But  that  is 
all.  The  natives  had  been  prepared  to  rise  against  the 
Europeans ;  they  had  been  taught  that  Europeans  must 
be  got  out  of  the  country,  and  had  seen  that  the  great 
apostle  of  the  doctrine  remained  master,  whatever  happened; 
they  had  ascertained,  by  practical  experience,  that  the  allied 
fleets  could  do  nothing  to  protect  European  life  and  pro- 
perty. A  casual  conflict  between  some  Arabs  and  Levan- 
tines gave  the  opportunity  which  was  expected  and  desired. 
Instantly  natives  in  different  parts  of  Alexandria  began  to 
beat  Europeans,  to  kill  Europeans,  and  to  plunder  Euro- 
peans. Everything  went  on  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
rioters  ;  the  military  police  aided  them  in  these  opei'ations, 
bayonetting  numbers  of  helpless  fugitives  ;  and  the  army 
was  kept  back  for  hours  calmly  surveying  the  scene,  until 
at  last  those  who  direct  the  army  thought  that  enough  had 
been  done,  and  the  troops  put  an  end  to  the  riot.  Nothing, 
however,  could  efface  from  the  memory  of  the  Egyptians 
that  they  had  dragged  from  his  carriage  an  English 
Consul  and  beaten  him  ;  that  they  had  murdered 
several  Englishmen,  and  struck  and  insulted  many 
other  Englishmen  ;  and  that  they  had  done  this  under 
the  eyes  of  an  English  Admiral  who  had  been  sent  to 
Alexandria  to  protect  his  countrymen.  Nothing,  again, 
could  efface  from  the  memory  of  all  Europeans  that  a 
massacre  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  massacre  had  shown  that  there  was  no  kind  of  security 
that  a  new  outbreak  would  not  take  place.  A  very  natural 
panic  set  in,  and  Europeans  of  all  nations  left  all  they 
possessed,  and  crowded  into  the  few  ships  which  were  at 
hand  to  carry  them  out  of  the  country.  In  Egyptian 
politics  the  effect  of  this  successful  rising  was  immediately 
apparent.  Arabi,  Dervish,  and  the  Khedive  metin  council, 
and  the  triumvirate  partitioned  the  government  of  Egypt. 
ARABiwastobeleft  at  Cairo  as  complete  master  of  the  capital, 
and  of  the  interior,  engaging,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  troops  at  Alexandria  should  obey  the  Khedive  and 
Dervish  until  further  notice.  The  Khedival  and  Turkish 
portion  of  the  Government  got  away  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  Alexandria,  and  has  been  followed  by  all  the  machinery 
of  administration.  All  the  oflicial  world  has  abandoned 
Cairo,  and  has  repaired  to  do  nothing  at  Alexandria,  in 
attendance  on  a  Khedive  who  can  also  do  nothing, 
and  in  concert  with  Dervish,  who  can  do  one  thing, 
and  no  more.  He  can  try  earnestly  and  resolutely,  as  he 
appears  to  be  trying,  to  inspire  the  belief  that^  it  will  be 
safer,  on  the  whole,  for  the  leaders  of  the  troops  at 
Alexandria  to  avoid  for  the  moment  an  open  rupture  with 
the  representative  of  the  Sultan.  This  is  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  this  is  the  one  solitary  prospect  of  safety  for 
the  Europeans  who  are  still  in  Egypt.  No  European  Power 
can  or  will  protect  them  ;  but  there  is  left  a  chance  that 
Arabi,  finding  that,  instead  of  being  treated  as  a  rebel,  he 
has  been  admitted  to  a  more  than  equal  share  in  goveru- 
TOent,  and  is  master  of  the  capital  and  the  interior,  may 
think  that  he  has  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by  screening 
the  few  helpless  Eui'opeans  in  his  power,  and  the  further 


chance  that  Dervish  may  continue  to  persuade  the  officers 
of  Alexandria  that,  if  they  allow  or  participate  in  a  further 
massacre,  the  vengeance  of  the  Sultan  will  some  day 
overtake  them. 

The  first  question  which  arises  in  the  mind  of  every 
Englishman  is  what  is  our  own  Government  going  to  do 
now  ?  What  is  the  line  which  England  ought  to  take  in 
view  of  an  English  Consul  publicly  beaten  and  wounded, 
Englishmen  massacred,  English  property  plundered,  and 
the  demands  of  England  contemptuously  rejected  ?  It 
may  also  be  added  that  England  has  placed  itself  under  a 
very  heavy  responsibility  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
subjects  of  the  Powers  whom  England  asked  to  keep  in 
the  background  are  being  killed  and  plundered  because 
England  had  its  wishes  or  claims  granted,  and  took 
the  lead  in  dealing  with  Egypt.  What,  then,  is  our 
Government  going  to  do,  in  face  of  its  very  grave 
responsibility  to  England  and  to  Europe  ?  The  Govern- 
ment altogether  declines  to  answer.  It  knows  as  little 
as  possible  of  what  is  going  on  in  Egypt.  It  treats 
the  outbreak  of  Sunday  •  as  a  poor  little  local  affair,  in 
which  no  great  harm  was  done,  to  which  no  political  in- 
terest attaches,  and  which  was  ended  in  a  moment  by  the 
intervention  of  the  admirable  Egyptian  soldiery.  It  wants 
time  to  find  out  whether  Aeabi  was  or  was  not  admitted 
to  the  Council  by  which  the  Government  was  partitioned. 
It  is  very  unhappy  when  people  point  out  that  the  greater 
part  of  our  ironclads  stay  outside  the  harbour  because 
they  cannot  get  in.  It  will  not  believe  that  any  large 
number  of  British  subjects  really  wish  to  leave  a  country 
like  Egypt,  where  they  are  all  so  happy  and  safe  under 
British  protection.  When  it  is  very  urgently  pressed  to 
disclose  what  it  is  going  to  do  now,  it  replies  that  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  Parliament  will  learn  what  it  thought  it 
was  going  to  do  a  couple  of  mouths  ago.  This  course, 
which  on  the  surface  seems  merely  designed  to  baffle  or 
avert  Parliamentary  criticism,  and  which  shocks  the  legi- 
timate desire  of  the  country  to  know  what  it  is  to  which 
it  is.  being  committed,  is  justifiable  or  unjustifiable  ac- 
cording as  the  Government  means  or  does  not  mean 
to  do  something  which  will  show  that  the  arm  of 
England,  which  is  slowly  raised,  strikes  hard  when  it 
does  strike.  If  the  Government  is  resolved  to  act  so  that 
the  world  may  know  that,  when  her  honour  is  at  stake 
and  her  gravest  interests  are  seriously  imperilled,  Eng- 
land will,  if  necessary,  act  for  herself  and  by  herself,  the 
course  taken  by  the  Government  this  week  may  have  been  a 
prudent  course.  To  minimize  everything,  to  seem  hopelessly 
ignorant,  and  to  refer  inquirers  to  unpublished  papers 
dealing  with  a  totally  different  state  of  affairs,  is  one  of 
the  legitimate  arts  of  government  when  a  Government  in 
a  great  crisis  intends  to  do  something  the  effect  and  success 
of  which  might  be  impaired  if  all  the  world  were  warned 
beforehand  of  what  was  coming.  If  the  Government  merely 
mean  to  let  things  drift,  to  trust  to  Aeabi,  to  trust  to 
Dervish,  to  coax  the  Sultan,  and  start  talk  at  a  Con- 
ference, the  present  Ministerial  reticence  sinks  into  a 
party  device  for  delaying  Parliamentary  exposure  of  its 
hesitation  and  bewilderment. 

There  are  one  or  two  reflections  of  considerable  import- 
ance which  recent  events  suggest.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
now  impossible  that  the  status  quo  should  be  restored. 
Nothing  can  now  bring  back  the  Egypt  in  which  a  loyal 
Khedive  worked  with  the  Western  Powers  to  govern  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  country,  and  every  one  felt  safe 
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under  the  protection  of  the  great  nations  who  had  only 
to  speak  a  word  to  make  every  one  fall  prostrate  before 
them;  while  the  Sur.TAN  was  told  to  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance,  and  not  meddle  in  matters  that  did  not  concern 
Lim.  The  whole  of  this  arrangement  depended  on  the 
conviction  that  England  always  got  what  it  wished,  and 
on  the  fear  which  the  name  of  England  inspired.  A  year 
ago  every  Egyptian  believed  that  instant  death  would 
await  any  one  who  touched  a  hair  of  an  Englishman's 
head  ;  an  English  Consul  was  so  sacred  a  being  that  even 
to  insult  a  Consul's  janissary  was  locked  on  as  a  monstrous 
and  awful  crime.  This  conviction  and  this  fear  have 
now  been  uprooted.  The  natives  have  learnt  that  English- 
men may  be  killed  with  impunity,  and  that  an  English 
Consul  may  be  beaten  hke  the  humblest  fellah.  iSTo  call- 
ing in  of  Turks  can  efface  the  impression  which  recent 
events  have  produced.  Even  if  security  is  restored, 
Englishmen  will  be  under  Turkish  and  not  under  English 
protection,  and  the  safety  they  will  enjoy  will  be  the  safety 
of  contempt.  A  Conference  may  be  luduced  to  impose 
some  limitations  on  Turkish  it!j,erventioa  ;  but  it  will  be  for 
all  the  Powers  if  they  please,  and  as  long  as  they  choose, 
to  make  Turkey  fultil  the  obligations  it  undertakes.  Eng- 
land will  be  only  one  Power  among  many,  and  there  can 
be  no  claim  on  the  part  of  England  to  exercise  a 
primacy  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  Egypt  when  it  has 
once  had  to  confess  that  it  has  had  its  claim  allowed  and 
conld  make  no  use  of  it.  An  Egypt  even  with  Tewfik 
restored,  but  with  a  Turkish  army  acting  under  the 
general  guidance  of  Powers  having  for  the  most  part  in- 
terests antagonistic  to  those  of  England,  and  with  English- 
men living  uneasily  under  Turkish  protection,  would  not 
he  the  Egypt  of  the  status  quo,  but  a  new  Egypt  with  which 
every  sensible  Englishman  would  have  as  little  to  do  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  next  place,  recent  events  have  shown,  or  at 
least  have  tended  to  show,  how  divergent  may  be  the  Egyp- 
tian  interests  in  England  and  France.  It  has  been  allowed 
that  Arahi  has  nothing  but  bad  words  for  England  and  good 
■words  for  France.  French  officials  ostentatiously  consort 
with  the  military  leaders.  The  French  Consul-General 
stays  with  Arabi  at  Cairo  when  the  English  Consul- 
General  follows  the  Khedive  to  Alexandria.  By  some 
mysterious  accident  Frenchmen  appear  to  have  been 
unmolested  in  the  outbreak  at  Alexandria.  In  many 
■ways  it  has  become  manifest  that  there  is  an  informal, 
and  perhaps  very  vague,  alliance  between  the  French 
and  Arabi  which  does  not  exist  between  the  English 
and  the  successful  rebel  who  has  defied  every  one, 
gained  the  army,  led  the  country,  and  has  even,  it  is  said, 
been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  long-expected  Messiah  by 
his  wondering  and  fanatical  countrymen.  The  French 
sympathy  with  Arabi  is  by  no  means  inexplicable.  It  is 
almost  entirely  as  a  North  African  Power  that  France  is 
interested  in  Egypt,  and  the  French  may  think  it  ranch  better 
for  them  that  there  should  be  an  independent  Arab  Govern- 
ment in  Egypt  than  that  there  should  be  a  Turkish  inter- 
vention, and  the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan  over  North 
Africa  should  seem  to  be  restored.  Another  Tunis  in 
Egypt  might  not  much  hurt  France,  and  France  might 
hope  to  exact  a  respectful  attention  to  its  wishes  from  an 
independent  Egypt,  which  it  knows  to  be  very  difficult 
to  exact  from  the  Scltan  even  now,  and  which  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  exact  from  a  Sultan  seated 
in  triumph  at  Cairo. 


IRELAND. 

MR.  TREVELYAN'S  exaggerated  language  on  the 
subject  of  evictions  is  less  surprising  than  de- 
plorable. It  may  be  set  down  to  any  of  three  several 
causes.  It  may  be  pure  sentiment ;  it  may  be  the  result 
of  the  unchastened  and  apparently  irresistible  delight  in 
lecturing  a  landowner  which  seems  to  be  to  a  certain  class 
of  modern  Liberal  what  "  wopping  a  lord "  was  to 
Thackeray's  bargee ;  or,  ffnally,  and  not  improbably,  it 
may  have  been  an  overture  of  peace  to  the  Irish  members, 
and  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  new  Chief  Secretary  is 
not  even  as  the  old.  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  it,  it 
was  and  remains  deplorable,  even  though  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
comparatively  subordinate  position  deprives  it  of  the  im- 
portance it  would  have  had  in  the  mouth  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  It  is  little  to  say  that  it  is  a  monstrous  injustice 
to  call  any  man  cruel  and  unpatriotic  for  calling  in, 
after   much   long-suffering,    bis   just   debts,   and  that 


the  injustice  is  still  more  monstrous  when  the  right  which 
he  exercises  has  been  expressly  and  deliberately  reserved 
to  him  by  recent  legislation,  which  has  stripped  him  of 
other  riglits.  Arguments  from  justice  have  ceased  to  have 
any  meaning  in  connexion  with  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  superiors  towards  Ireland.  But  a  politician 
of  some  intelligence  might  have  been  expected  to  see  that, 
on  the  assumptions  of  the  Land  Act  itself,  a  stable  and 
prosperous  Ireland  absolutely  requires  eviction  on  no  in- 
considerable scale.  No  permanent  relation  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  even  between  rent-charger  and  occupier, 
can  be  attained  so  long  as  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
tenantry  is  of  the  thriftless,  reckless  class  which  looks 
to  accident  and  agitation  to  pay  its  debts.  The  sore 
of  eviction,  painful  as  it  may  be,  is  exactly  one 
of  those  afllictions  the  premature  arresting  of  which 
can  only  be  hurtful,  and  may  be  fatal,  to  the  constitution. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  to  do  him  justice,  has  not  yet  given  any 
adherence  to  the  rhetoric  of  his  Irish  Secretary;  but 
division  of  parts  in  this  fashion  is  not  unknown  in  Parlia- 
mentary history.  The  real  facts  about  eviction  came  out 
unpleasantly  enough  for  the  Land  Leaguers  in  reply  to  the 
qucfttions  they  asked  with  a  view  of  throwing  obloquy  on 
their  last  victim.  Some  of  Mr.  Bourke's  tenants  owed  the 
dead  man  seven  years'  rent — it  is  needless  to  aay  that 
there  was  no  distress  in  Ireland  in  1S75 — they  refused 
even  to  make  an  offer  of  composition,  and  they  are  under- 
stood to  have  believed  that  the  Land  League  would  save 
them  from  having  to  pay.  No  Land  Act,  no  Arrears  Bill, 
no  violation  whatever  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  political 
economy,  will  ever  permanently  reduce  to  order  a  country 
which  contains  any  large  number  of  such  tenants,  and 
eviction  is  the  only  possible  remedy. 

The  failure  to  comprehend  these  very  simple  facts  which 
is  shown  by  Mr.  Trevely'an's  remarks,  and  by  the  shrill 
echoes  of  those  remarks  in  the  Radical  press,  brings  out 
the  wisdom  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  emphasis  at  St. 
James's  Hall  on  the  paramount  necessity  of  informing 
modern  political  opinion.  The  present  is  supposed  to  be 
a  period  of  enlightenment ;  but  it  is  probable — it  certainly 
would  appear  from  their  conduct — that  at  no  time  did 
certain  party  politicians,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
class,  act  less  on  actual  knowledge  of  facts.  That  the 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  of  English  Liberals  are  as  purely 
imaginary  as  the  fancy  communities  of  any  Utopist  is 
certain.  But  the  same  substitution  of  ideas  for  facts 
appears  in  detail  as  well  as  in  the  gross.  Lord  Granville's 
disposal  of  the  description  of  the  British  fleet  at  Alexandria 
as  "  helpless  and  passive"  by  a  simple  denial  of  the  fact 
comes  agreeably  to  supplement  Mr.  Gladstone's  complaint, 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  of  the  indecency  of  talking 
to  him  of  a  treaty  of  Kilmainham  when  it  is  known  that 
he  denies  the  existence  of  any  treaty.  That  the  authority 
of  that  fleet  has  been  defied  and  insulted  without  its  making 
any  sort  of  response  is  nothing  to  Lord  Granville  ;  that 
the  protocols  of  that  treaty  have  been  read  to  the  House 
of  Commons  is  nothing  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Certain  French 
poets,  taking  their  cue  from  M.  Victor  Hugo,  are  wont  to 
discourse  mystically  on  "  le  Verbe,"  on  the  power,  beauty, 
and  mystery  of  human  language.  With  Her  Majesty's 
present  Ministers  certain  kinds  of  language,  at  any  rate, 
seem  to  have  altogether  superhuman  power.  The  unsup- 
ported denials  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville 
aboli.sh  by  their  mere  pronunciation  all  existing  facts.  The 
solemn  assertion  of  Mr.  Trevelyan  that  eviction  is  cruel 
and  unpatriotic  establishes  its  cruelty  and  its  want  of 
patriotism.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  taken  to  Sir 
Stafford  Norihcote's  prescription  is  that  it  is  anything 
but  easy  to  carry  out.  For  the  information  of  large 
masses  of  public  opinion  can  only  be  effected  bywords 
spoken  or  written ;  and  this  simply  hands  over  the  prize 
to  the  most  audacious  asserter  or  denier.  At  present'it; 
can  hardly  be  disputed  on  which  side  the  most  audacious 
asserters  And  deniers  are  to  be  found. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  Government  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crime  Bill  continues  to  be  partly,  but  by  no 
means  wholly,  satisfactory.  Indeed  in  some  respects, 
instead  of,  in  commercial  phrase,  "  ruling  harder  "  than 
it  did  last  week,  it  rules  softer.  Yet  the  concessions 
which  have  been  made  are  still  not  of  vital  importance, 
though  one  or  two  of  them  have  been  obviously  in  the 
direction  of  providing  gaps  for  the  Land  League  to  drive 
its  coach  through.  The  really  unsatisfactory  part  of  the 
matter,  however,  is,  as  it  was  la.st  week,  the  incomprehen- 
sible insensibility  of  the  Government  to  the  value  of  time. 
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ither  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  -will  strengthen  the 
mds  of  the  authorities  in  preventing  and  punishing  such 
imes  as  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bouuke,  or  it  will  not.    It  is 
)t  to  the  present  purpose  to  decide  which  of  these  tvvo 
suits  is  the  more  likely.    But  in  any  case  expedition  in 
!tting  it  to  work  is  clearly  of  the  very  first  necessity, 
his  expedition  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  for  some 
ason  or  other  will  not  use.    In  the  face  of  obstruction, 
hich  is  not  the  less  obstructive  because  two  members 
)  not  read  Blue-books  (as  on  a  celebrated  occasion)  for 
s  hours  at  a  stretch,  they  handsomely  remark  that  no 
jstruction  is  taking  place.    When  the  familiar  duet  of 
.otions  to  report  progress,  and  motions  that  the  Chairman 
}  leave  the  Chair,  begins,  they  protest  mildly,  sigh, 
id  give  way.    Indirectly  they  contribute  themselves  to 
le  delay  of  the  Bill  by  the  obstinate  and  reiterated 
;fnsal   not   so   much   to   give  information  about  an- 
ther subject  of  the  day,  as  to  adopt   what  may  be 
illed  the  course  of  taking  the  House  into  their  confidence 
I  refusing  to  give  it.    To  allow  even    a  subordinate 
Bcial  in  Mr.  Treyeltan's  peculiar  position  to  make  such 
a  utterance  as  that  which  has  been  already  commented  on, 
ad  yet  not  to  take  greater  pains  to  expedite  the  passage  of 
le  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill,  is  a  very  singular  course  of 
induct.    It  awakes  unpleasant  memories  of  not  dissimilar 
ction  on  the  part  of  the  Government  before,  and  it  is 
apable  of  being  construed  as  a  sort  of  mute  appeal  to  have 
leir  hands  once  more  forced.    Whether  Irish  magistrates 
re  to  sit  singly  or  in  pairs ;  whether,  if  they  sit  in 
airs,  one  is  to  be  a  trained  lawyer  or  not  ;  whether  the 
iking  possession  of  another's  land  must  be  "  forcible " 
r  not ;  whether  such  and  such  a  risk  is  to  be  run  by 
ay  one  guilty  of  an  assault,  or  only  by  some  one  guilty 
f  an  aggravated  assault,  are  all  very  pretty  points  of 
cademic  discussion.    It  would  be  quite  proper  to  discuss 
tiem  in  settling  the  code  of  the  City  of  the  Sun,  or  in 
rawing  up  the  police  regulations  of  a  province  in  Ejuxria. 
tut  one  looks  through  these  debates  in  vain  for  any  sign 
n  the  part  of  the  Government  of  a  comprehension  of  the 
ict  they  have  to  deal  with  a  set  of  men  who  want  to 
ave  the  land  of  Ireland  for  nothing  in  the  first  place ; 
0  separate  Ireland  from  England  in  the  second  ;  and  who 
re  carrying  out  these  two  designs  from  day  to  day  by 
Qurdering,  mutilating,  or  ruining  those   who  stand  in 
he  way  of  them.   It  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  beside 
he  question  to  argue  that  the  Bill  will  not  prevent  the 
.ttainment  of  these  objects  or  the  commission  of  the  crimes 
ly  which  they  are  sought  to  be  attained.   The  Government 
ontention  is  that  it  will,  and  they  are  bound  to  act  accord- 
Qgly.   They  do  not  so  act,  and  that  is  the  grievous  fault 
if  their  present  conduct. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

THE  rejection  of  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  Bill  by  the 
German  Parliament  had  been  anticipated,  but 
aerman  calculations  scarcely  soared  so  far  as  to  dream 
)f  a  majority  against  the  Bill  of  276  to  43.  Prince 
iBiSMARCK  clung  to  the  Bill,  not  only  because  it  was  the 
keystone  of  his  new  financial  system,  but  because  it  served 
liim  as  a  test  of  what  by  his  own  strength  of  will  and  in- 
loraitable  resolution  he  could  force  on  the  German  people. 
He  has  done  everything  he  could  to  get  the  Bill  through, 
md  yet  in  the  end  he  has  found  arrayed  against  him,  not 
Dnly  all  the  parties  which  sometimes  go  with  him  and  some- 
times go  against  him,  but  a  large  section  of  his  habitual 
supporters.  The  tiny  minority  which  remained  faithful  to 
bim  was  only  a  fraction  of  the  Conservative  party  on 
(vhich  he  can  ordinarily  rely.  He  induced  his  vene- 
rable master  to  inform  the  Parliament  that  he  could 
not  go  to  his  grave  in  peace  unless  tobacco  was  sold 
by  the  Government  and  no  one  else ;  and  subsequently 
be  pushed  the  Bill  through  the  Federal  Council  by 
using  the  overwhelming  strength  of  Prussian  votes 
against  the  resistance  of  the  minor  States.  These 
were,  however,  his  only  successes.  His  own  pet  in- 
stitution, the  extra-Parliamentary  Council  of  experts, 
boldly  denounced  the  scheme,  and  he  had  at  an  early 
period  of  the  struggle  to  abandon  all  hope  of  coaxing  the 
Clerical  party  to  give  him  his  Tobacco  Bill  in  return  for 
ecclesiastical  concessions.  The  Parliamentary  Committee 
to  which  the  Bill  was  referred  reported  strongly  against  it, 
and  when  Parliament  was  to  make  its  final  decision,  he 
can  have  had  no  hope  of  reversing  the  judgment  of  the 


Committee.  But,  if  he  could  not  carry  his  Bill,  he  could 
seize  an  opportunity  of  defying  the  Parliament,  deriding 
his  assailants,  and  expounding  his  general  political  views. 
His  defence  of  the  measure  itself  occupied  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  two  long  and  fiery  speeches  which  his 
distressing  state  of  health  permitted  him  to  make ;  and 
both  in  what  he  said  for  the  Bill,  and  in  what  his 
numerous  adversaries  said  against  it,  there  is  an  ap- 
parent absence  of  any  very  cogent  reason  for  the  great 
importance  which  he  attached  to  its  being  accepted 
and  his  opponents  to  its  being  rejected.  Some  kinds 
of  direct  taxation  press  heavily  on  the  poor,  and 
Prince  Bismakck  wished  to  relieve  these  sufiFerers  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  direct  taxes  they  pay  a  new  kind 
of  indirect  taxation.  The  present  tobacco  duties  bring  in 
so  much,  the  tobacco  monoply  would  bring  in  so  much 
more,  and  why  should  not  the  poor  payer  of  direct  taxes 
benefit  by  the  surplus  ?  Prince  Bismakck  was  not  nomi- 
nally asking  for  more  money  for  Imperial  purposes ;  he 
was  only  asking  that  taxes  of  an  oppressive  and  unpopular 
kind  should  be  replaced  by  taxes  that  would  be  paid  with 
greater  readiness  and  ease.  Both  in  France  and  in  Austria 
there  is  a  Government  monopoly  of  tobacco  ;  and  Germany 
might,  as  Prince  Bismarck  suggested,  get  on  as  comfort- 
ably as  Frenchmen  and  Austrians  do,  if  they  too  had  to 
go  for  their  tobacco  to  a  Government  shop.  Some  of  his 
adversaries  replied  that  tobacco  was  largely  grown  in  Ger- 
many, and  that  many  small  industries  bad  sprung  into 
existence  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  manufacturing 
tobacco,  which  would  be  crushed  if  the  Bill  was  carried. 
Others  insisted  that  the  Bill  was  a  further  plunge  into  the 
abyss  of  Protection,  or  that  the  best  way  of  relieving  the 
poor  payers  of  direct  taxes  was  to  spend  less  on  those 
objects  to  which  the  Imperial  funds  are  devoted.  Both  the 
Prince  and  his  opponents  kept  in  the  background  what  to 
him  was  the  great  merit,  and  to  them  was  the  great  de- 
merit, of  the  Bill — that  a  tobacco  monopoly  in  the  hands  of 
Prussia  would  be  a  most  powerful  means  of  making  the 
Empire  at  home  in  every  little  State,  and  diminishing 
local  independence. 

It  was  not  what  he  said  about  tobacco,  but  what  he  said 
in  his  authoritative  and  discursive  way  about  Parliaments, 
Germany,  and  himself,  that  made  Prince  Bismarck's 
speeches  really  interesting.  He  knew  he  was  going  to 
suffer  a  Parliamentary  defeat,  and  he  thought  it  might  be 
useful  if  he  explained  to  those  who  were  going  to  inflict 
the  defeat  on  him  what  he  thought  of  adverse  Parlia- 
mentary votes.  In  countries  where  the  Parliamentary 
system  is  complete,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  Ministry 
defeated  on  a  test  question  will  eitherjresign,  and  make  room 
for  a  new  Ministry  in  better  harmony  with  the  views  of 
the  Parliamentary  majority,  or  will  appeal  to  the  country. 
Prince  Bismarck  has  sedulously  applied  his  mind  to  the 
study  of  contemporary  history,  and  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  scheme  of  government  is  certainly 
impossible  in  Germany,  and  may  probably  become  im- 
possible elsewhere  before  long.  The  Parliamentary 
system  depends  on  the  existence  of  two  parties, 
each  ready  to  replace  the  other,  and  led  by  men 
practically  acquainted  with  the  art  of  conducting 
the  great  affairs  of  State,  but  both  equally  bent  on 
maintaining  the  broad  lines  of  national  policy.  If 
this  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  successful  Parlia- 
mentary government,  it  cannot  be  fulfilled  in  Germany. 
There  is  no  party  either  ready  or  fit  to  replace  the  party 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  there  is  no  Parliamentary  section 
which,  if  placed  in  oflice,  could  be  trusted  to  persevere  in 
the  difficult  and  onerous  task  of  building  up  the  German 
Empire.  Even  in  England,  where  the  Parliamentary 
system  has  attained  its  greatest  perfection,  it  has  begun, 
to  break  down.  There  are  no  longer  two  parties,  and 
two  only,  answering  to  Prince  Bismarck's  description 
of  what  Parliamentary  parties  ought  to  be.  "My  col- 
"  league  Gladstone,"  as  he  called  our  wonderful  Premier, 
has  found  this  to  his  cost.  He  finds  himself  confronted 
with  a  ifiird  party,  violent,  audacious,  reckless,  and 
totally  opposed  to  the  traditional  policy  of  England.  In 
Austria  Prince  Bismarck  finds  the  same  process  going  on. 
The  Government  cannot  get  a  coherent  and  rational 
majclity  to  face  a  coherent  and  rational  minority.  And 
the  confusion  which  may  in  time  show  itself  in 
England  or  Austria  would  be  certain,  in  Prince 
Bismarck's  opinion,  to  show  itself  from  the  outset 
in  Germany.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  one  human 
being  to  have  a  worse  opinion  of  another  than  Prince 
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Bismarck  has  of  his  opponents,  and  especially  of  his 
Liberal  opponents.  They  are  ludicrously  and  hopelessly 
unfit  to  govern,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  govern.  For 
him,  therefore,  a  Parliamentary  defeat  is  of  very  little 
consequence.  He  wants  a  Bill  cai'ried,  he  cannot  get  it 
carried,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  He  will  go  on 
just  as  he  went  on  before.  In  conjunction  with  the  Emperor, 
he  will  govern  Germany  with  or  without  a  tobacco  mono- 
poly, for  he  alone  of  Germans  is  fit  to  govern.  This  his 
opponents  call  absolutism  ;  he  calls  it  patriotism ;  and  he 
is  perfectly  indifferent  whether  outsiders  choose  to  use 
one  phrase  or  the  other. 

Prince  Bismarck,  in  talking  of  Germany  and  things 
German,  never  forgets  or  suffers  bis  hearers  to  forget  the 
place  of  Germany  in  Europe.  He  is  never  tired  of 
-warning  hi^  countrymen  that  they  live  in  a  state  of  great 
and  imminent  peril.  Their  danger  comes  both  from 
their  geographical  position  and  from  their  own  de- 
fects. They  are  in  the  centre,  and  are  always  ex- 
posed to  coalitions  attacking  them  from  different 
sides.  Prince  Bismarck  says  that  he  has  been  cease- 
lessly engaged  for  the  last  ten  years  in  warding  off 
such  coalitions,  and  hitherto  he  has  warded  them  off  partly 
by  good  management,  but  principally  by  trading  on  the 
fears  which  the  great  German  army  inspires.  What  Prince 
Bismarck  implores  his  countrymen  to  understand  is  that 
the  German  Empire  only  exists  because  those  who  would 
like  to  crush  it  are  afraid  of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely 
impossible  for  him  to  hold  out  the  slightest  hope  that  he 
will  permit  any  diminution  of  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  the  German  army.  Germany  must  find  the  men  and 
the  money  that  are  wanted,  and  if  it  does  not  like  a  tobacco 
monopoly,  it  must  tax  itself  to  the  proper  amount  in  some 
other  way.  Nor  can  any  German  who  studies  passing 
events  fail  to  see  that  Prince  Bismarck  is  perfectly 
right  in  saying  that  it  is  by  the  fear  which  he  and  the 
German  army  awaken  that  he  is  constantly  winning 
successes  and  averting  dangers.  Within  the  last  few  days 
Germans  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  tho 
fall  of  Count  Ignatieff,  and  of  seeing  the  adventurous 
politician  who  nearly  embarked  Russia  in  a  war  with 
Germany  excluded  from  the  councils  of  the  Czar.  Count 
Ignatieff's  power  was  really  at  an  end  when  Germany 
challenged  Russia  either  to  give  up  Panslavic  crusades  or 
to  go  to  war,  and  Russia  was  very  naturally  frightened, 
and  gave  in.  His  formal  dismissal  only  ratifies  the  change 
of  feeling  which  Germany  imposed  on  Russia.  In  the 
same  way  Prince  Bismarck  can  keep  the  meek  and  prudent 
Administration  of  M.  de  Freycinet  in  office,  because  the 
French  nation  is  made  to  see  that  M.  Gambetta  might 
bring  it  into  collision  with  an  adversary  it  does  not  like  to 
face.  But  to  continue  his  successes  Prince  Bismarck 
■wants  something  more  than  men  and  money  ;  he  wants  a 
stronger  and  heartier  national  spirit  than  he  can  find. 
There  is  an  ardour  for  the  German  Empire  which  he  finds 
lacking,  and  a  zeal  for  little  interests  which  he  finds  ex- 
cessive. It  was  principally  as  a  means  of  awakening  the 
former  and  repressing  the  latter  that  he  thought  his  Tobacco 
Bill  of  great  national  importance.  The  Parliament  has 
rejected  his  Bill ;  but  if  he  cannot  get  his  countrymen  to 
smoke  as  he  wishes,  he  can  at  least  try  to  get  them  to 
think  as  he  wishes,  and,  to  teach  them  how  to  think 
rightly,  he  employs  the  plainest  and  frankest  language 
at  his  command. 


PAELIAMENTARY  QUESTIONS. 

AMONG  many  impediments  to  the  transaction  of 
Parliamentary  business  is  the  notoi-ious  abuse  of  the 
practice  of  asking  questions.  The  evil  might  be  mitigated 
by  judicious  modifications  of  the  Standing  Orders,  but  it 
could  scarcely  be  altogether  abated.  Many  of  the  so-called 
questions  are  elaborate  statements  of  real  or  supposed 
grievances,  with  a  few  words  at  the  end  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  note  of  interrogation.  An  Irish,  or  even  an 
English,  member  tells  a  story  two  or  three  paragraphs 
long,  and  then  asks  a  Minister  whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  case,  and  whether  he  proposes  to  apply 
a  remedy.  The  whole  object  of  the  proceeding  is  to  in- 
form the  House,  with  more  or  less  conformity  to  truth, 
that  a  certain  transaction  has  illustrated  the  opinions  of 
the  questioner.  More  speculative  or  theoretical  inquiries 
are  in  a  similar  manner  only  made  for  the  purpose  of 
asserting  or  of  supporting  by  argument  some  abstract 


proposition.  One  of  the  few  supporters  of  the  parade; 
of  bimetallism  lately  expatiated  on  the  alleged  expo 
diency  of  "  restoring  silver  everywhere  to  its  formoi 
"  monetary  functions,"  and  asserted  that  the  confasioi 
which  he  attributed  to  the  nse  of  a  gold  standard  wa 
seriously  detrimental  to  commerce.  For  the  purpose 
according  to  the  hackneyed  phrase,  of  putting  himsel 
in  order,  he  finally  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  foi 
India  whether  the  Monetary  Conference  was  likely  soon  tc 
reassemble.  The  expediency  or  possibility  of  introducint 
a  double  standard  might  perhaps  be  worth  discussing  i 
the  House  had  nothing  better  to  do ;  but  it  is  idle  tc 
encumber  the  Notice  Paper  with  a  speech  condensed  intc 
the  preamble  of  a  question.  A  short  answer  to  ill-timeu 
inquiries  tends  to  diminish  the  inconvenience  ;  but,  if  it  \; 
habitually  given,  it  tends  to  make  a  Minister  unpopular. 

On  Monday  last  more  than  forty  notices  of  motion  an  J 
orders  of  the  day  had  to  be  postponed  till  fifty-seven  ques- 
tions were  asked  and  answered.  It  happened  by  an  ode 
coincidence  that  one  of  the  orders  of  the  day  was  th( 
celebrated  resolution  for  closing  debates  to  which  Mr 
Gladstone  still  clings  with  paternal  tenderness.  The  libi 
of  questions  might  have  suggested  to  an  unprejudiccc 
mind  a  doubt  whether  the  compulsory  termination 
of  long  debates  was  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Broadhurst,  who  cannot  be  accused  o; 
any  habitual  propensity  to  obstruct  business,  headed  the  list 
with  an  inquiry  whether  the  First  Commissioner  of  Work; 
would  induce  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  tc 
admit  the  public  into  their  gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park 
It  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  to  ask  the  memberi 
whether  they  would  be  likely  to  continue  their  subscrip' 
tions  without  deriving  any  benefit  from  their  expenditure 
It  was  obvious  that  the  First  Commissioner  could  give  nc 
satisfactory  answer.  Mr.  Mackintosh  then  told  a  compli- 
cated story  about  the  eviction  of  two  small  tenants  ir. 
Ross-shire,  and  asked  the  Lord  Advocate  whether  such 
proceedings  were  legal.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that 
a  landlord  exercises  a  legal  right  when  he  ejects  a  tenant 
If  not,  he  is  liable  to  damages  and  costs,  and  to  the  resto. 
ration  of  the  tenancy  which  has  been  irregularly  inter- 
rupted. The  House  of  Commons  can  afford  no  re- 
dress to  a  tenant  who  has  merely  been  treated  with 
harshness ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
an  accusation,  of  which  there  is  no  proof  but  a  second- 
hand recital.  Two  or  three  subsequent  questions  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chief  Secretary  were  perhaps  less  illegiti- 
mate, though,  like  Puritanic  prayers,  they  purported  tc 
convey  statements  under  the  form  of  asking  for  information 
Two  members  on  opposite  sides  of  the  House  accused  cer- 
tain Sub-Commissioners  of  acting  as  judges  in  cases  where 
they  were  indirectly  interested.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
members  of  tribunals  which  have  not  commanded  confi- 
dence or  respect  may  have  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  scruples  which  are  entertained  by  the  higher  class  of 
judges  in  strict  conformity  with  the  law.  Unfortunately 
those  who  remonstrate  against  improper  conduct  by 
means  of  Parliamentary  questions  have  no  means  oi 
giving  effect  to  their  objections.  Mr.  Trevelyan  is 
ready,  skilful,  and  courteous  in  replying  to  long  strings 
of  questions ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  Minister 
can  deal  conveniently  with  statements  which  are  made 
under  an  oblique  grammatical  construction.  Ho  can 
at  most  only  state  that  a  Sub- Commissioner  ought  not 
to  hear  cases  in  which  his  relations  are  interested,  or 
that  a  seed-merchant  promoted  to  a  Sub-Commissioner- 
ship  might  as  well  not  allow  his  traveller  to  solicit  orders 
from  farmers  at  the  same  place  and  time  at  which  tha 
principal  is  sitting  as  a  judge.  One  of  the  most  singular 
questions  in  the  list  was  asked  by  !Mr.  Molloy.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  his  implied  assertions  may  be  well 
founded ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  no  one  should  be 
responsible  for  charges  which,  if  they  are  not  true,  are 
grossly  calumnious.  Mr.  Molloy  wished  to  know  whether 
a  certain  head-constable  threatened  to  shoot  the  people  at 
a  meeting  if  they  interfered  with  his  taking  notes.  The 
accused  officer  might  be  more  excusable  for  declaring  "  that 
"  he  does  not  care  about  any  questions  relating  to  his  con- 
"  duct  being  asked  in  Parliament,  and  that  he  will  continue 
"  to  act  as  he  may  desire."  It  is  but  too  probable  that  a 
head-constable,  or  any  other  official  person,  may  feel  but  a 
qualified  respect  for  Mr.  Molloy  and  his  questions.  I£ 
there  is  any  foundation  for  the  story,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  threat  of  a  series  of  questions  had  been  employed 
to  deter  the  constable  from  the  dischai-ge  of  his  duty. 
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^   Mr.  Healy  was,  of  course,  not  ashamed  to  inquire  whether 
^my  part  of  the  reward  voted  to  the  Constabulary  would 
,  06  paid  to  the  ofEcers  and  men  in  Clare,  Mayo,  and  Kil- 
kenny against  whom  verdicts  of  wilful  murder  were  re- 
' turned  by  coroners'  juries.    No  more  atrocious  instances 
i  of  popular  complicity  with  crime  have  occurred  in  the 
s course  of  the  atrocities  promoted  by  Mr.  Healy's  friends 
of  the  Land  League.  In  several  instances  coroners'  juries, 
( including  probably  accomplices  in  attempts  at  murder, 
'  have  found  verdicts,  not  only  against  policemen,  but 
Tagainst  persons  attacked,  who  have  slain  their  assailants 
in  self-defence.    No  stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  the 
necessity  of  the  measure  which  Mr.  Healy  and  his  asso- 
[  ciates  have  succeeded  in  delaying,  with  the  assistance  of 
I  three  or  four  English  lawyers  who  might  have  been 
expected  to  sympathize  with  victims  rather  than  with 
murderers.    In  perverse  frivolity  another  Irish  member 
»  may  have  the  credit  of  surpassing  all  his  rivals.    One  of 
'  several  questions  was  an  indirect  statement  that  a  grant  of 
^  75L  to  the  late  Lord  Monteagle  to  build  a  boys'  school  at 

-  Shanagolden  was  made  in  violation  of  the  conditions  on 

-  which  grants  are  given  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
I  Education.  The  same  member  wished  to  know  whether 
'  the  site  of  the  school  was  a  plot  of  ground  used  as  a 

commonage  by  the  villagers.  The  late  Lord  Monteagle, 
grandfather  of  the  present  peer,  died  at  an  advanced  age 
'  many  years  ago.  The  present  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  are  perhaps  not  the  same  who  made  the  grant ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  school  has  been  advantageous 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Shanagolden.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  the  forms  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  furnish 
facilities  for  the  circulation  of  petty  and  spiteful  provincial 
gossip.  Another  member  objects  to  the  employment  of 
policemen  to  protect  caretakers  on  the  estate  of  the 
Marquess  of  Waterford,  and  he  asserts  that  no  outrages 
have  occurred  in  the  district  during  the  course  of  the 
land  agitation.  If  the  implied  statement  had  been  ti'ue, 
the  answer  ought  to  have  been  that  the  proper  authorities 
must  be  trnsted  with  the  distribution  of  the  police  force, 
and  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  no  means  of  con- 
trolling the  details  of  administration.  In  the  particular 
case  the  Chief  Secretary  was  able  to  reply  that  more  than 
a  hundred  outrages  had  been  committed  within  the  limits 
of  time  and  place  defined  by  the  question.  In  all  these 
cases  there  is  what  may  be  called  by  analogy  to  a  recognized 
phrase  an  interrogative  pregnant.  The  Minister  to  whom  the 
question  is  addressed  is  expected  to  give  a  positive  answer 
to  a  hypothetical  inquiry.  He  would  not  be  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  preliminary  statement  is  true  ;  and, 
if  it  is  false  or  exaggerated,  he  cannot  conveniently  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  an  imaginary  case.  It  is  indeed 
possible  that  in  some  instances  useful  information  may 
be  supplied  to  Parliament  even  in  the  form  of  a  question  ; 
but  the  Government  cannot  openly  distinguish  the  state- 
ments of  respectable  and  responsible  members  from  the 
fictions  or  vague  rumours  circulated  by  demagogues.  One 
of  the  questions  recited  the  terms  of  a  notice  calling  on 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  to  boycott  certain  persons  ; 
and  it  is  improbable  that  the  inquirer  should  have  invented 
or  imagined  the  document.  The  question  whether  the 
police  have  obtained  any  clue  to  the  authors  of  the  notice 
■was  evidently  asked  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  notice.  An  examination  of  the 
questions  addressed  to  the  Ministers  on  any  other  day 
would  show  a  similar  result ;  and  although  the  Irish 
members  are  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  offenders,  they 
only  represent  in  larger  type  a  common  practice.  It  would 
perhaps  be  unadvisable  to  institute  a  preliminary  censor- 
ship, which  could  only  be  exercised  by  the  Speaker. 
Appeals  to  the  good  taste  or  good  sense  of  the  members 
■who  abuse  the  right  of  asking  questions  are  confessedly 
useless  and  obsolete.  There  is  fortunately  a  limit  to  the 
■waste  of  time  caused  by  irrelevant  questions,  inasmuch  as 
they  cannot  be  supported  by  a  speech  or  discussed  by 
hostile  critics. 


THE  ELECTIONS  IN  BELGIUM. 

AMIDST  so  much  that  is  going  on  at  home  or  in 
countries  with  which  English  interests  are  closely 
connected,  it  is  not  strange  that  no  notice  has  been  taken 
of  the  elections  in  Belgium.  To  most  Englishmen,  indeed, 
Belgian  politics  do  not  even  afford  matter  for  curiosity.  They 
are  confounded  with  those  of  the  other  small  European 


States  which  must  for  ever  be  content  to  follow  humbly 
in  the  wake  of  their  stronger  neighbours.  Yet  the  very 
absence  of  a  foreign  policy,  and  of  the  absorbing  considera- 
tion which  a  foreign  policy  involves,  has  given  the  home 
affairs  of  Belgium  an  interest  of  their  own.  Much  that 
has  been  going  on  during  the  last  ten  years  in  France 
might  have  been  predicted  by  a  careful  observer  of  events 
in  Belgium.  The  key  to  French  politics  during  this  period 
has  been  religion,  and  religion  has  been  the  key  to 
Belgian  politics  for  the  last  forty  years.  At  the  elections 
held  on  Tuesday  half  of  each  Chamber  was  returned, 
the  provinces  in  which  the  contest  took  place  being 
Eastern  Flanders,  Hainault,  Lit'go,  and  Limburg.  Besides 
this,  new  seats  in  each  Chamber,  consequent  on  the  increase 
of  the  population,  had  to  be  filled  up  at  Antwerp,  Brussels, 
and  Bruges.  These  provinces  send  up  to  the  Legislature 
far  more  than  their  share  of  Liberal  members.  Before  the 
elections  of  Tuesday  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  was  14,  while  the  Liberal  majority  in  the 
Senate  was  only  4.  But  of  the  outgoing  senators  23  were 
Liberals  and  11  Catholics,  and  of  the  outgoing  deputies 
48  were  Liberals  and  only  17  Catholics.  Consequently 
the  gain  of  a  very  few  seats  would  have  given  the  Catholics 
a  majority  in  Parliament.  The  questions  at  issue  bet'.veen 
the  Catholics  and  the  Liberals  were  mainly  two,  Edu- 
cation  and  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  Catholics,  had 
they  been  victorious,  would  have  proposed  the  im- 
mediate repeal  of  the  Education  law  of  1879  the 
substitution  of  a  system  closely  resembling  that  which 
existed  in  England  before  the  passing  of  Mr.  Forsteu's 
Act.  In  England  this  system  broke  down  by  reason  of  its 
inapplicability  to  poor  districts.  The  Education  Depart- 
ment was  ready  to  aid  all  schools  equally,  but  where 
schools  were  most  wanted  there  were  no  schools  to  be 
aided.  In  Belgium  this  difficulty  does  not  exist.  Since 
1879  the  whole  country  has  been  covered  with  voluntary 
schools.  Girls'  schools  already  existed  in  nearly  every 
village,  so  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  add  a  school  for 
boys.  The  Catholics  have  shown  extraordinary  zeal  in 
this  respect ;  and  the  result  is  that,  partly  from  preference 
and  partly  from  fear  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  disabili- 
ties incurred  by  parents  who  send  their  children  to  the 
communal  schools,  the  latter  are  constantly  left  empty,  and 
the  children  of  the  village  attend  the  new  voluntary  school. 
Thus  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  1879  would  not  cause  any 
practical  inconvenience.  Instead  of  the  commune  being 
compelled  to  provide  sufficient  schools  for  the  children  of 
its  inhabitants,  it  would  be  allowed  to  subsidize  the  volun- 
tary schools  if  it  so  pleased,  and  where  it  did  not  do 
so  the  voluntary  schools  would  receive  a  grant  of  the 
money  voted  for  education  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
children  in  attendance.  To  the  Belgian  Liberals,  im- 
bued as  they  mostly  are  with  the  anti-clerical,  if  not 
anti-Catholic,  feeling  which  characterizes  Continental 
Liberalism,  the  very  notion  of  such  a  step  backwards  is 
horrible,  and,  considering  the  present  temper  of  the 
Belgian  clergy,  it  is  probable  that  the  Liberals  would  be 
made  to  taste  all  the  most  unpleasing  consequences  that 
could  be  deduced  from  legislation  of  this  kind.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  Belgium  that  the  present  Education  law 
would  work  fairly  well  if  the  Liberals  were  only  reasonable, 
that  the  Education  law  which  the  Catholics  wish  to  put  in  its 
place  would  work  fairly  well  if  the  Catholics  were  only 
reasonable,  and  that,  the  tone  and  attitude  of  parties 
being  what  they  are,  no  Education  law  can  be  expected  to. 
work  well. 

Upon  the  question  of  Parliamentary  reform  the  Govern- 
ment are  at  some  disadvantage.  In  every  Continental 
country  except  Italy  the  Liberals  have  a  shibboleth  which 
saves  them  the  trouble  of  thinking  who  ought  to  vote  and 
who  ought  not.  Universal  suffrage  has  been  accepted  as 
the  beginning  and  end  of  their  electoral  creed,  and  to 
doubt  the  truth  or  wisdom  of  its  decisions  stamps  the 
sceptic  as  a  hopeless  reactionist.  But  in  Belgium,  as  in, 
Italy,  there  is  not  only  a  restricted  suffrage,  but  a  I'uffrao-o 
which  cannot  be  greatly  extended  without  risk  to  tlio 
Liberal  cause.  The  Prime  Minister,  M.  Frere  Orban, 
in  speaking  the  other  day  at  Liege,  said  plainly  that  to^ 
adopt  universal  suffrage  would  mean  the  perpetual  pre- 
ponderance  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Belgium,  and  he  inti- 
mated that  though  he  was  not  opposed  to  some  extension 
of  the  suffrage,  it  must  be  done  with  constant  attention  to 
the  capacity  of  the  elector.  It  is  not  unfair  to  suppose 
that  readiness  to  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidate  is  aa 
integral  part  of  the  Minister's  conception  of  electoral 
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capacity.  Still,  though  the  dangers  of  universal  suffrage 
are  very  patent  to  a  Belgian  Liberal,  he  is  not  happy  when 
he  if  opposing  it,  and  the  extreme  section  of  the  party 
altogether  refuse  to  oppose  it.  At  one  time  it  seemed  that 
the  division  among  the  Liberals  on  this  head  might  give 
the  Catholics  a  majority.  The  imminent  danger  of  this 
catastrophe  has  brought  about  a  momentary  union,  and 
the  result  of  Tuesday's  elections  has  been  favourable 
to  the  Liberal  party.  The  Parliamentary  majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  increased  to  i8,  and  in  the  Senate 
to  7  ;  and  the  new  seats  in  Brussels  and  Antwerp  have 
been  carried  by  the  Government.  Still,  the  Catholics 
are  not  left  without  some  consolation.  For  some  years 
past  they  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  contest 
Brussels ;  but  this  time  they  ventured  to  bring  forward 
candidates  for  the  three  new  seats,  and  they  have  polled  a 
large  number  of  votes.  In  this  partial  success  they  were 
greatly  helped  by  the  folly  of  their  adversaries.  Several 
of  the  Liberal  candidates  declared  themselves  in  favour  of 
an  immediate  revision  of  the  Constitution  with  a  view  to 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  at  the  meetings 
held  to  promote  their  return  the  strictest  inquisition  was 
instituted  into  the  lives  of  the  more  moderate  Liberals 
who  asked  the  votes  of  the  electors.  One  of  these  was 
charged  with  the  high  crime  of  sending  his  daughter 
to  a  convent  school  at  Paris ;  another  was  asked  if 
it  was  true  that  he  allowed  mass  to  be  said  in  the 
chapel  of  his  country  house  for  the  convenience  of  the 
villagers  ;  a  third  was  condemned  because  he  had  actually 
paid  over  to  some  religious  institution  a  legacy  which  his 
mother  had  bequeathed  to  it.  The  more  moderate  and 
respectable  members  of  the  party  were  naturally  not  grati- 
fied by  the  absurdities  committed  in  thdir  name  ;  and  the 
Opposition  hoped,  no  doubt,  that  in  determining  which 
candidate  to  vote  for,  many  of  them  would  prefer  a  mode- 
rate Catholic  to  an  extreme  Liberal.  If  the  Liberal 
leaders  in  Brussels  had  not  learnt  wisdom  at  the  last 
moment,  this  hope  might  not  improbably  have  been  ful- 
filled ;  and,  even  as  it  was,  the  numbers  polled  by  the 
Catholics  were  doubtless  inci-eased  by  some  secessions  of 
this  kind.  But  a  Liberal  defeat  was  avoided  by  judicious 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  Association.  Of  the 
three  candidates  selected  to  contest  the  city,  two  were 
among  the  most  moderate  of  those  who  had  presented 
themselves,  while  the  third,  though  he  was  in  favour  of 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  declared  that  he  did 
not  wish  it  done  iu  a  hurrv. 

In  the  present  state  of  Belgium  it  is  safer  to  congratu- 
late the  party  that  is  defeated  than  the  party  that  is 
successful.  The  dangers  to  which  each  is  exposed  comes 
far  more  from  its  own  violence  than  from  anything  that  is 
done  to  it  by  its  opponents.  If  the  Catholics  had  suc- 
ceeded they  would  probably  have  alienated  the  moderate 
section  of  their  supporters  by  the  strong  measures  which 
they  would  have  adopted  against  the  Liberals.  A  Liberal 
victory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  almost  certain  prelude  to 
some  new  legislation  which  will  offend  moderate  Liberals 
as  much  as  the  Catholic  experiments  in  the  same  direction 
would  have  alienated  moderate  Catholics.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe,  however,  that  in  a  country  where  it  is  admitted 
by  a  Liberal  Prime  Minister  that  the  establishment  of 
universal  suffrage  would  be  fatal  to  the  Liberal  party,  the 
present  distribution  of  power  can  long  continue,  if  the 
present  electorate  is  in  positive  antagonism  to  the  majority 
of  the  population,  it  can  hardly  hope  to  sustain  its  claims 
to  legislate  on  their  behalf. 


THE  DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER  BILL.* 

THE  joy  of  those  that  banker  after  their  wives'  sisters 
was  great  over  the  division  in  the  Lords  on  Monday, 
but  it  seems  to  have  evapoi'ated  on  a  little  examination  of 
the  matter.  The  same  majority  of  four  has  before  now 
sufficed  to  blast  the  hopes  of  the  deceased  wife's  sister ; 
and,  small  as  it  is,  it  is  enough.  The  unwonted  interest 
taken  in  the  question  by  some  illustrious  personages  who 
do  not  habitually  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  suffices  on 
this  occasion  to  account  for  the  closeness  of  the  division. 
It  is  somewhat  tempting  to  meditate  on  the  attitude  which 
the  political  supporters  of  the  Bill  would  have  taken  up 
bad  the  division-list  been  differently  composed,  as  well  as 
on  the  certainty  of  their  using  the  argument  that  the 
large  amount  of  support  given  by  the  Peers  was  due  to  its 
being  a  "  rich  man's  question,"  had  it  suited  them  to  do  so. 


That  it  is  a  rich  man's  question  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  subject  will  attempt  to  deny,  otherwise  than  forensic- 
ally.  The  whole  agitation  was  begun,  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  is  supported  by  a  few  well-to-do  breakers 
of  the  law,  who  have  latterly  found  countenance  and 
encouragement  in  what  seems  to  be  the  only  sur- 
viving principle  of  modern  Liberalism — the  principle 
that  every  one  who  is  not  a  landlord,  or  a  pious  founder, 
or  a  devout  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
to  do  as  he  likes.  The  tell-tale  character  of  the  retro- 
spective clause  would  require  a  much  more  adroit  debater 
than  Lord  Dalhousie  to  conceal  it.  The  incestuous  pro- 
letarian who  has  succeeded  the  Irish  Home  Ruler  as  the 
chief  object  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  affection  is  considerably 
less  actual  than  his  predecessor.  But  it  may  be  quite  certain 
that,  if  he  exists,  he  cares  very  little  about  retrospective 
clauses.  His  entailed  estates  are  rarely  large,  and  he  has 
not,  as  a  rule,  titles  to  be  transmitted  to  a  legitimate  pos- 
terity only. 

The  occasion  was  really  much  more  noticeable  for  the 
thoroughness  of  the  argumentative  defeat  which  the 
deceased  wife's  sister  sustained  than  for  her  near  approach 
to  numerical  success.  The  question  is  one  of  those 
hundred-times-debated  ones  in  which  the  chief  debaters 
of  both  Houses  rarely  care  to  engage  ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
believable  that  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  had,  as  he 
says,  no  intention  of  speaking  when  he  came  down 
to  the  House.  The  Aristophanic  feeling  embodied  in 
the  exclamation  "  Thou  hast  given  a  handle  !  "  is 
one,  however,  which  a  born  debater  can  rarely  resist ; 
and  Lord  Dalhousie's  speech  bristled  with  handles 
enough  to  occupy  Briakeus.  It  was,  to  say  the  least, 
not  prudent  to  utter  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  indeed 
in  either  House  of  Parliament,  the  ingennous  sentiment, 
"  Curse  on  all  laws  but  those  that  love  has  made,"  and 
to  take  a  stand  upon  "  nature."  Yet  this  is  what  Lord 
Dalhousie's  statement  that  "  as  a  matter  of  principle,  in  a 
"  question  of  marriage  between  two  persons,  freedom  ought 
"  to  be  the  rule  "  comes  to,  and  that  by  no  undue  hyper- 
bole of  interpretation.  In  so  far  as  this  is  an  argument  iu 
favour  of  legalizing  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister, 
it  is  in  favour,  as  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  pointed  out, 
of  sweeping  away  the  table  of  affinities  altogether.  Indeed, 
it  is  as  valid  for  polygamy  as  for  deceased  wives'  sisters, 
and  Lord  Dalhousie  ought  already  to  have  received  a 
telegram  of  congratulation  and  thanks  from  Utah. 
Almost  every  argument  in  his  speech  was  really  as  much 
in  favour  of  marriages  of  consanguinity  as  of  marriages 
of  affinity.  But  perhaps  Lord  Dalhousie's  most  un- 
lucky remark  was  his  expression  of  opinion  that  "  the 
"  picture  of  the  dying  wife,  made  unhappy  in  her  last 
"  moments  by  the  thought  that  her  sister  would  succeed 
"  her  in  her  husband's  affections,  was  grotesque  in  the 
"  extreme."  The  peculiarity  of  temperament  which  sees 
grotesqneness  in  the  affliction  of  a  dying  person,  from 
whatever  cause  it  proceeds,  may  be  noted,  but  need  not  be 
dwelt  on.  But  if  grotesqneness  and  deathbeds  are  to  be 
associated,  was  it  not  rather  unfortunate  that  Lord 
Dalhousie  should  forget  that  he  had  just  solemnly  urged 
on  the  House  of  Lords  his  own  knowledge  of  a  baker's 
dozen  of  deathbeds  on  which  the  wife  had  published  the 
banns  of  marriage  between  her  husband  and  her  sister  ? 
Which  is  the  more  grotesque,  the  working  of  the  natural  and 
terrible  passion  of  jealousy  at  the  most  terrible  moment  of 
life,  or  the  transformation  of  a  deathbed  into  a  Court  of 
Love  in  which  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  are  adjudi- 
cated to  each  other  by  a  third  person  m  extremis?  Those 
who  do  not  hanker  after  their  sisters-in-law  may  thank 
Lord  Dalhousie  for  that  word  "  grotesque." 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  showed  his  usual  judg- 
ment in  fixing  on  those  points  in  Lord  Dalhousie's 
speech  which  were  at  once  the  weakest  and  the  attack 
on  which  could  be  made  most  impressive.  His  denun- 
ciation of  the  free-love  docti'ine  was  forcible  enough  j 
but  the  argument  which  culminated  in  the  witticism, 
likely  to  become  historical,  as  to  the  eviction  of  the  sister- 
in-law  and  her  reinstatement  as  caretaker,  was  more  for- 
cible still.  Like  all  really  good  jokes  in  debate,  this 
witticism  covers  a  solid  argument.  The  Bill  would  liter- 
ally  evict  sisters-in-law,  and  eviction  in  this  case  would 
literally  be  a  sentence  of  death  to  the  relationship.  It  is 
curious,  though  not  unprecedented,  that  Lord  Dalhousie, 
while  talking  glibly  about  the  inability  of  law  to  check 
passion  and  the  certainty  of  the  generous  and  self-sacri- 
ficing nature  of  woman  leading  her  to  scorn  the  opiniona 
of  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  so  forth,  should  not  have  seen  that  he 
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■was  arguing  against  his  own  side.    The  great  arguments 
against  legalizing  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
are  (apart  from  the  Scriptural  and  historical  argument)  two. 
The  first  is  that,  into  however  close  association  men  and 
women  may  be  brought,  the  existence  of  a  law  and  public 
opinion  which  designate  them  as  persons  between  whom 
marriage  is  not  possible  suffices,  except  in  a  few  cases,  to 
prevent  any  desire  for  marriage  arising.  The  other  is  that, 
when  this  restraint  of  opinion  is  relaxed,  such  a  desire,  in 
cases  of  close  association,  unless  one  person  is  exceptionally 
unattractive,  does  arise.   If  marriages  with  deceased  wives' 
sisters  are  as  numerous  as  they  are,  it  is  principally  be- 
cause, thanks  to  the  incessant  agitation  kept  up  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  opinion  has  been  to  some  small  extent  weakened. 
If  the  Bill  passed  it  would  be  weakened  still  further,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  supposing  sisters-in-law  con- 
tinued to  be  "  caretakers,"  marriages  with  them  would 
take  place  in  large  numbers.    That  being  the  case,  no 
woman  who  respected  herself  could  possibly  continue  in 
the  same  house  with  her  brother-in-law  unless  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  were  actually  gone  through  ;  and  so,  as  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill  contend  with  perfect  reason,  a  man 
■would  be  compelled  to  marry  his  sister-in-law,  or  to  give 
up  her  company  and  her  services.    Out  of  this  there  is  no 
escape  unless  a  kind  of  golden  age  is  to  be  started  in  which 
any  unmarried  man  and  any  unmarried  woman  may  live 
in  the  same  house  and  in  each  other's  society  without 
adult  companions  or  chaperons,  and  with  public  opinion 
folding  that  it  is  sure  to  be  all  right.    This  will  be  a 
Saturnian  reign,  indeed — aperiod  in  which,  asinthe  original 
Saturnian  reign,  no  "mixture  will  be  held  a  stain,"  and 
everybody  will  do  exactly  what  he  pleases;  or  else  in  which 
everybody  will  be  guided  by  the  abstract  laws  of  virtue  and 
morality  without  any   pressure   from   law   and  public 
opinion.     And  yet  somehow  Lord  Dalhousie  is  found 
talking  about  "  the  incomprehensible  belief  in  the  power 
"of  law  to  control  human  passions."    His  own  belief 
appears  to  be  the  still  more  incomprehensible  one,  that 
human  passions  do  not  exist.    Unfortunately  they  do ;  and 
so  long  as  they  do,  the  passing  of  this  Bill  will  banish 
every  decent  woman  from  her  dead  sister's  house  and 
children  until  she  re-enters  it  as  a  wife  by  courtesy.  This 
bad  result,  and  the  less  definite  bat  far  wider  and  more 
important  result  of  the  general  weakening  of  the  marriage 
tie,  are,  it  seems,  to  be  incurred  cheerfully  for  the  purpose 
of  legally  condoning  the  incontinence  of  certain  persons 
wealthy  enough  to  agitate,  and  by  their  agitation  to  draw 
to  their  side  other  persons  who,  but  for  it,  would  probably 
never  have  thought  of  their  sisters-in-law  otherwise  than 
as  of  their  sisters. 


THE  MOVEMENT  OF  AMERICAN  POPULATION. 

THE  decennial  rearrangement  of  the  representation 
allowed  to  the  several  States  of  the  American  Union 
has  been  lately  completed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  The  establishment  of  universal 
suffrage  by  modern  legislation  renders  a  periodical  read- 
justment in  accordance  with  the  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  numerical  strength  both  expedient  and  just ;  and  a 
self-acting  machinery  is  on  all  accounts  preferable  to 
appeals  to  the  Legislature.  The  powers  which  are  en- 
trusted to  the  mass  of  the  population  are  properly  exercised 
by  majorities.  As  soon  as  the  results  of  a  census  are 
published,  the  number  of  votes  to  be  assigned  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  to  each  State  becomes  a  matter  of  simple 
calculation.  As  the  whole  number  of  representatives  is 
not  permanently  fixed,  the  relative  voting  power  of  a  State 
may  possibly  be  diminished  even  when  the  number  of 
its  votes  is  increased.  Before  the  census  was  taken,  it 
was  known  that  the  growth  of  the  Western  and  South- 
western States  entitled  them  to  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  their  representatives.  More 
accurate  inquiry  has  justified  the  geueral  belief ;  and  it 
is  asserted,  not  as  yet  quite  accurately,  that  the  centre  of 
political  power  is  already  transferred,  to  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi.  If  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
remains  hereafter  in  this  respect  unchanged,  the  future 
preponderance  of  the  Western  States  is  obviously  in- 
evitable.  California  and  the  other  regions  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  not,  in  popular  language,  included 
in  the  list  of  Western  States.  That  their  interests  are  in 
1  some  respects  different  from  those  of  all  the  other  States 
has  been  proved  by  more  than  one  practical  assertion  of 


legislative  independence.  California  retained  a  metallic 
currency  during  the  long  period  of  its  suspension  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  States.  The  Homestead  Law  is  equally 
disregarded  on  the  Pacific  slope,  where  the  occupation  and 
possession  of  land  are  regulated  by  local  law  or  custom  in 
accordance  with  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  country. 
The  other  States  wisely  connive  at  seeming  irregulari- 
ties which  might,  if  they  were  opposed,  lead  to  disatiection, 
and  possibly  to  secession.  The  great  influence  of  Cali- 
fornia over  central  legislation  was  lately  illustrated  by  the 
enactment  of  the  anomalous  law  for  preventing  Chinese 
immigration. 

Sanguine  opponents  of  the  American  tariff  persuade 
themselves  that  the  increased  power  of  the  States  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  will  produce  a  reaction  in  favour  of 
partial  freedom  of  trade.  It  is  known  that  the  protec- 
tionist policy  which  has  prevailed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  has  been  principally  promoted  in  their  own 
interest  by  the  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England.  It  is  not  less  certain  that  protection  inflicts 
heavy  and  uncompensated  loss  on  the  agricultural  parts  of 
the  country.  As  their  direct  interest  in  foreign  trade 
relates  exclusively  to  corn  and  other  exported  commodities, 
they  can  obtain  no  benefit  from  import  duties  which  in- 
crease the  cost  of  almost  every  article  which  they  have 
occasion  to  purchase.  Their  English  and  European 
customers  would  buy  more  of  their  produce  if  they  were 
allowed  to  pay  for  it  by  the  natural  process  of  commercial 
exchange.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  Cobden  and  the 
Corn-law  League  laid  the  greatest  stress  in  their  struggle 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws.  The  Lancashire  manu- 
facturers subscribed  largely  to  the  agitation  as  an  invest- 
ment of  their  capital  in  the  enterprise  of  opening  or  ex- 
tending markets  for  their  goods.  A  farmer  in  Illinois 
or  Iowa  may  not  be  equally  capable  of  understanding 
economic  principles,  but  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  he  is  paying  tribute  in  more  than  one  form  to 
ironmasters  and  cotton-spinners.  The  more  newly-settled 
States  are  more  exclusively  agricultural ;  but  down 
to  the  present  time  they  have  displayed  no  general  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  perverse  legislation  of  Northern  and 
Eastern  monopolists.  The  cotton  States  of  the  South 
have  been  deluded  by  the  hope  that  they  will  establish 
manufactories  of  their  own  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  industry  both  of  New  England  and  of  Europe ; 
but  it  has  in  some  cases  been  found  that  the  increase 
caused  by  the  tariff  in  the  cost  of  materials  and  machinery 
far  more  than  counterbalances  the  advantage  of  security 
against  foreign  competition.  Although  the  preponderating 
interest  of  perhaps  five-sixths  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  States  is  opposed  to  a  protective  or  prohibi- 
tive policy,  there  is  in  almost  every  State  some  petty 
industry  which  shares  the  prejudices  of  the  great  mono- 
polists. It  is  at  least  certain  that  there  has  thus  far  been 
no  organized  opposition  to  the  present  tariff. 

Future  Legislatures  will,  like  the  present  House  of 
Representatives,  probably  be  mainly  guided  by  calcula- 
tions of  party  interests.  The  Republicans  who  have 
controlled  the  policy  of  the  United  States  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  are  almost  without  exception  sup- 
porters of  commercial  protection.  Their  opposition  to 
Pree-trade  is  at  the  same  time  a  cause  and  a  conse- 
quence of  their  political  organization.  It  is  found  more 
profitable  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  vigilant  producer 
than  the  interests  of  the  ignorant  and  careless  con- 
sumer. On  the  other  hand,  voters  who  may  be  free  from 
economic  delusions  support  the  system  which  has  become 
a  part  of  the  party  creed.  Both  Mr.  Garfield  and  Mr. 
Arthur  pledged  themselves,  either  through  conviction 
or  on  considerations  of  party  expediency,  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  tariff.  The  actual  President  has  lately  con- 
fined his  nominations  for  a  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
tariff  exclusively  to  Protectionists.  It  is  for  Cono-ress  to 
judge  whether  he  has  complied  with  the  intention  of  those 
who  moved  for  the  Commission.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  he  has,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  satisfied 
the  demands  of  his  own  section  of  the  Republican  party. 
A  section  of  the  Democratic  body  has  always  denounced 
the  Protectionist  policy,  either  on  its  own  demerits  or  be- 
cause it  is  supported  by  the  Republicans  ;  but  the  party  as 
a  whole  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  run  the  risk  of  otfeuding 
popular  prejudice  and  private  interest.  The  manufacturers 
have  adioitly  affected  a  patriotic  enthusiasm  which 
seems  to  have  imposed  on  the  half-educated  multitude 
of  politicians.    As  the  owners  of  Nevada  silver  mines  a 
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year  or  two  ago  endeavoured  to  propagate  a  romantic 
attachment  to  the  "  dollar  of  the  fathers,"  industrial 
monopolists  affect  to  fear  lest  wages  should  be  lowered  to 
the  European  level.  The  ironmasters  of  Pennsylvania 
have  indeed  waited  for  a  general  strike  before  they  ad- 
mitted their  workmen  to  a  share  of  the  profits  which  have 
accrued  during  a  long  period  of  prosperity  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
the  struggle  is  over,  the  men  will  once  more  believe  the 
assurance  of  the  employers  that  the  exclusion  or  dis- 
couragement of  foreign  imports  is  mainly  intended  to 
sustain  the  price  of  American  labour.  The  injury  which 
is  suffered  by  foreign  rivals  is  fortunately  attended  with  a 
kind  of  compensation.  America  will  never  develop  its 
inherent  resources  until  it  adopts  a  more  rational  policy. 
In  neutral  markets  unfettered  industry  will  almost  always 
enjoy  an  advantage  over  the  high-priced  results  of  pro- 
tected manufacture.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  Americans 
Bhould  prematurely  discover  a  secret  which  would  perhaps 
associate  commercial  expediency  with  patriotic  prejudice. 

The  easy  and  regular  adaptation  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution to  the  absolute  and  relative  increase  of  popula- 
tion is,  as  might  be  expected,  extolled  as  a  proof  of  the 
-advantages  which  result  from  pure  democracy.  It  is 
certainly  an  enviable  peculiarity  of  the  United  States  that 
■thei'e  can  be  no  agitation  for  a  Reforin  Bill,  and  no  degra- 
dation of  a  franchise  which  it  is  impossible  to  lower.  In 
England  universal  suffrage  and  equal  electoral  districts 
would  undoubtedly  suppress  the  nuisance  of  Reform 
Associations,  or  compel  them  to  discover  some  other 
pretext  for  continuing  their  baleful  activity ;  but  a 
Parliament  elected  exclusively  by  the  lowest  class  of  the 
community  -would  in  England  be  supreme,  except  as  far  as 
it  was  controlled  by  delegates  of  the  rabble  organized 
after  the  Birmingham  model.  The  founders  of  the 
American  Union  took  effective  precautious  against 
the  domination  of  numbers,  though  at  that  time  uni- 
versal suffrage  was  still  unknown.  The  redistribution 
•  of  votes  directly  ali'ects  only  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  is  checked  and  controlled  by  the 
-Senate.  In  the  more  important  House,  Rhode  Island 
.and  Vermont  have  still  an  equal  voice  with  New  York, 
.and,  unless  the  Constitution  is  materially  changed,  they 
will  not  be  outvoted  by  the  millions  who  may  hereafter 
crowd  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  In  ordinary  times 
there  is  little  or  nothing  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  do,  although  it  can  originate  or  prevent  new  financial 
measures.  The  redistribution  of  votes  will  also  operate 
in  Presidential  elections,  but  the  complicated  method  of 
voting  for  Presidential  electors  sometimes  enables  a 
miuority  of  the  whole  population  to  elect  a  President.  Ten 
years  hence  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  growth  of  the 
Western  and  Pacific  States  may  encourage  their  inhabitants 
to  form  independent  opinions.  As  soon  as  they  understand 
their  own  interests,  they  will  attack  and  probably  destroy 
the  monopoly  which  now  depends  on  the  energy  of 
Korthern  manufacturers,' and  on  the  fallacies  which  find 
favour  with  the  Republican  party.  The  Southern  States, 
.now  finally  emancipated  from  the  control  of  negro  voters, 
may  probably  bs  divided  in  commercial  policy ;  but  they 
will  steadily  support  the  Democratic  party,  whether  or  not 
its  leaders  may  find  it  expedient  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
coinmei'cial  freedom. 


THE  STATUS  OF  FRENCH  JUDGES. 

WHETHER  the  loth  of  June,  1882,  will  hereafter  be 
included  among  the  memorable  days  of  the  Third 
J'reuch  Republic  must  depend  upon  the  amount  of  discre- 
tion which  the  popular  Chamber  may  at  the  eleventh  hour 
show  itself  possessed  of.  The  partisans  of  the  defeated 
Ministry  ti'y  to  pin  their  hopes  to  something  nearer 
and  less  uncertain  than  the  late  repentance  of  the  deputies. 
They  have  suddenly  become  alive  to  the  blessing  of  a 
■Second  Chamber.  What  does  it  matter,  they  say,  that  by 
two  foolish  votes  the  Deputies  have  made  judges  removable 
and  elective  ?  No  doubt  both  decisions  are  extremely  mis- 
■chievous.  If  they  could  ever  be  carried  out  in  practice, 
they  would  bring  back  some  of  the  least  satisfactory  inci- 
dents of  the  First  Republic,  and  go  far  to  disgust  the 
nation  with  its  successor.  But  they  never  will  be  carried 
out  in  practice.  France  has  a  Senate  as  well  as  a  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  no  measure  can  become  law  until  it  has 
gained  the  assent  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  All 
that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  doue  is  to  postpone  in-  [ 


definitely  the  accomplishment  of  that  moderate  reform 
which  the  Government  wished  to  see  effected.  The  Senate 
will  have  none  of  the  Judiciary  Bill  in  its  present  shape  ;  the 
Chamber  will  have  none  of  it  in  the  shape  suggested  by  the 
Cabinet ;  and  the  necessary  result  will  be  that  the  country 
will  see  nothing  of  the  Bill  in  either  shape.  •  For  once  M. 
Gambetta  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  Government.  He 
suspends  his  customary  warfare  with  his  successor  in 
order  to  point  out  that  this  time  the  Chamber  has  made  a 
mistake  in  defeating  him.  Even  the  rule  "  When  in 
"  doubt  vote  against  M.  de  Freycinet  "  has  its  exceptions  ; 
and,  in  M.  Gambetta's  opinion,  the  vote  of  Saturday  last 
ought  to  have  been  one  of  them.  He  is  not  so  cheerful  in 
view  of  the  coming  defeat  of  the  Judiciary  Bill  in  the 
Senate  as  M.  de  Freycinet's  friends  have  shown  them- 
selves, because  it  is  not  his  cue  to  be  severe  on  the 
Chamber  when  it  shows  itself  more  revolutionary  than 
the  Government.  In  making  the  judges  removable,  says 
his  organ,  the  Chamber  has  wished  to  mark  its  determina- 
tion to  give  the  Republic  a  magistracy  resting  on  a 
different  basis  from  that  on  which  the  Monarchical 
magistracies  have  rested.  In  making  the  judges  elective, 
it  has  wished  to  give  the  judiciary  the  same  origin  as  that 
possessed  by  all  other  powers  in  our  democratic  State. 
The  liepuhlique  Franq.aise  does  not  condemn  either  of 
these  aims.  It  only  insists  that,  by  pursuing  them  too 
eagerly,  the  Chamber  will  probably  come  short  of  them. 
If  the  Deputies  had  accepted  the  Government  measure, 
the  Senate  would  also  have  accepted  it.  As  it  is,  the  Depu- 
ties have  put  a  much  stronger  measure  in  the  plac? 
of  that  proposed  by  the  Government,  and  the  Senate  will 
certainly  reject  it.  It  is  difhcult  to  see  any  foundation  for 
this  unusual  confidence  in  the  readiness  of  the  Senate  to 
retrieve  the  errors  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  That  the 
Judiciary  Bill  will  be  rejected  if  it  is  sent  up  this  Session 
is  likely  enough.  After  being  invited  to  take  this  course 
by  the  Government  and  by  M.  Gambetta,  the  Senate  will 
naturally  thiuk  that  for  once  it  may  safely  be  guided 
by  its  own  inclinations.  But,  if  the  Chamber  stands  by  its 
votes,  and  again  adopts  a  Bill  to  make  judges  removabla 
and  elective,  what  will  the  chance  of  its  rejection  by  the 
Senate  be  worth  then  ?  Just  nothing  at  all.  By  that 
time  M.  de  Fkeycinet  will  have  discovered  that  the 
Chamber  is  in  earnest,  and  that  if  he  does  not  do  what  the 
Deputies  wish,  M.  Gambetta  will  be  quite  ready  to  do  it,  and 
he  will  easily  draw  the  inference  that  it  is  his  policy  not  to 
quarrel  with  his  masters.  The  Senate  will  then  have,  as 
usual,  to  consider  whether  it  prefers  to  accept  a  Bill  which 
it  dislikes,  or  to  submit  to  a  reconstruction  which  it  still 
more  dislikes;  and  there  is  not  much  question  on  which  of 
these  two  alternatives  their  choice  will  fall. 

The  Government  have  themselves  to  thank  for  the  posi- 
tion into  which  the  question  has  drifted.  When  the 
Minister  of  Justice  opposed  the  proposals  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  had  sat  to  consider,  and  as  it  turned  out 
to  remodel,  the  Ministerial  Bill,  he  spoke  with  force 
and  conviction.  He  disclaimed  on  behalf  of  his  col- 
leagues and  himself  all  desire  to  see  the  judges  reduced  to 
the  level  of  agents.  The  magistracy  ought  not  to  be 
dependent  on  the  Government ;  it  exists  not  to  carry  out  the 
decisions  of  the  Executive,  but  to  maintain  right  and  jus- 
tice without  reference,  and  if  need  be  in  opposition,  to  those 
decisions.  The  judges  have  been  made  irremovable,  because 
it  is  only  by  making  them  irremovable  that  you  can  ensure 
that  they  shall  be  independent.  But  when  M.  Humbert  came 
to  reconcile  his  own  proposal  with  the  principles  he  had 
just  laid  down,  he  had  really  nothing  to  say.  The  defender 
of  irremovability  as  the  indispensable  guarantee  of  inde- 
pendence was  also  the  defender  of  a  Bill  to  suspend  this 
indispensable  guarantee  for  a  term  of  three  months.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  Government  are  shocked  at  the  notion  of 
making  the  judges  their  creatures,  but  they  are  extremely 
anxious  to  make  them  their  creatures  for  one  quarter 
of  the  current  year.  In  the  future  as  in  the  past,  they 
wish  the  judges  to  be  irx'emovable,  and  therefore  in- 
dependent ;  bat  in  the  present  they  wish  to  have 
the  power  of  dismissing  them.  M.  Humbert's  solitary 
argument  in  favour  of  this  proposal  was  an  appeal  to  the 
supposed  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  magistrates  who  are 
hostile  to  the  Republic.  He  did  not  attempt  to  show  how 
this  necessity  has  arisen,  nor  why  it  has  become  urgent 
now  when  it  has  not  been  urgent  hitherto.  Yet,  when  a 
Minister  demonstrates  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
judges  irremovable  by  way  of  preface  to  a  proposal  to 
make  them  removable  for  the  next  three  mouths,  he  may 
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fairly  be  expected  t3  give  some  weighty  reason  for  sns- 
pending  the  guarantee  which  he  so  much  valaes.  M. 
Humbert  did  uofc  pretend  that  to  suspend  irremovability 
would  not  weaken  it.  He  professed  profound  regret  for 
the  necessity  the  Government  were  under  of  taking  this 
temporary  power  to  themselves.  But  that  was  all.  No 
evidence  of  the  hostility  of  the  existing  judges  to  the 
Republic  was  brought  forward.  Nothing  was  said  to 
show  why  the  Republic,  which  has  managed  to  get  on 
very  fairly  with  the  existing  judges,  even  under  the  I'c- 
actionary  administrations  which  preceded  M.  Gravy's 
election,  should  now  find  their  decisions  intolerable. 
The  case  for  a  suspension  of  irremovability  is  far  less 
strong  now  than  it  was  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III., 
or  after  the  resignation  of  ilarshal  LIacMahon.  Then 
it  might  have  been  argued  that  all  the  judges  had 
been  appointed  either  under  the  Empire  or  under 
the  Septennate.  Now  every  year  that  has  passed  has  done 
something  to  lessen  the  number  of  Imperialist  or  re- 
actionary judges,  and  to  put  sound  Republicans  in  their 
places.  Then  it  was  uncertain  how  far  judges  who  by 
virtue  of  their  original  appoititmcnt  might  be  ill  disposed 
towards  the  Republic  would  be  able  to  give  eS'ect  to  their 
dislike.  Now  the  event  shows  that  their  powers  in  this 
way  are  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  the  worst  the  Re- 
public had  to  expect  from  their  ill-will  has  not  been 
enough  to  supply  the  Minister  of  Justice  with  a  single 
example  in  support  of  his  proposal. 

A  Cabinet  which  was  willing  to  bid  for  the  momentary 
favour  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  suspending  the 
irremovability  of  the  judges  deserves  no  pity  when  it 
turns  out  to  have  been  mistaken  in  its  calculation,  and  is 
condemned  to  see  itself  outbidden  by  the  more  extreme 
members  of  its  own  party.  By  300  votes  against  204  the 
Chamber  decided  that  the  judiciary  should  be  removable, 
not  for  three  months  only,  but  for  ever.  The  supporters 
of  the  Government,  even  when  reinforced  on  this  occasion 
by  the  Right,  were  largely  outnumbered  by  the  advanced 
Left.  In  the  second  division  the  Right  deserted  the  Go- 
vernment, and  a  corresponding  number  of  the  Left  seem 
to  have  returned  to  their  side.  The  minority  against  the 
proposal  to  make  the  judiciary  elective  was  212;  the 
majority  in  favour  of  it  was  284.  If  the  Right  had  voted 
with  the  Government,  the  division  would  probably  have 
gone  the  other  way.  By  going  over  to  the  Opposition 
the  Right  were  able  to  inflict  on  the  Cabinet  the  humili- 
ation of  a  second  defeat  without  making  any  sacritice  of 
their  own  convictions.  Given  that  the  judges  are  to  be 
removable,  the  Right  would  rather  that  the  power  of 
appointing  them  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  They  have  more  confidence  in  judges  elected 
for  a  fixed  term  by  Republican  constituencies  than  in 
judges  nominated  by  Republican  Ministers  and  holding 
office  daring  the  pleasure  of  their  masters. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

THE  recent  decision  of  the  judges  in  the  matter  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  while  it  was  the  reverse  of  unex- 
pected, affords  an  instance  of  the  inconvenience  of  a  scheme 
of  law  without  a  code.  At  first  sight,  the  facts  upon  which 
the  judges  had  to  decide  in  the  case  of  Beatty  and 
others,  appellants,  Gillbanks  respondent,  may  look  simple 
enough.  These  facts  were,  briefly,  that  a  few  months  ago 
the  proceedings  of  the  "  Salvation  Army  "  at  Weston- 
super-Mare  were  made  a  pretext  for  riotous  proceedings 
on  various  occasions  on  the  part  of  the  mob  genei-ally, 
and  especially  of  a  band  of  persons  calling  themselves  the 
"  Skeleton  Army."  On  the  23rd  of  March  last,  when  the 
appellant  Beatty  led  the  Salvation  Army  through  the 
streets,  a  free  fight  took  place,  and,  "  in  all  probability, 
"  bloodshed  and  injury  were  prevented  by  the  interference 
"  of  -the  police."  Such  doings  naturally  annoyed  the  I'e- 
spectable  inhabitants,  who  made  complaints,  of  which  the 
result  was  that  two  of  the  magistrates  issued  a  notice,  of 
which  a  copy  was  served  upon  Beatty,  in  the  followincr 
terms  : — "  Public  Notice. — Whereas  it  hath  been  made  to 
"  appear  unto  us,  the  undersigned,  two  of  Her  Majesty's 
"  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Somerset,  acting 
"  in  and  for  the  division,  upon  the  oath  of  divers 
"  persons,  that  a  riotous  assembly  did  take  place 
*'  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  March,  in  certain  public 
'•  streets    at  Weston-super-Mare  ;    and,    further,  that 


"  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  apprehending  a  repe- 
"  tition  of  such  riotous  and  tumultuous  assembly  in  the 
"  public  streets  of  Weston-super-Mare  ;  we  do  therefore 
"  hereby  i-equire,  order,  and  direct  all  persons  to  abstain 
"  from  assembling  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace 
"  in  the  public  streets  within  the  parish."  In  spite  of 
this  notice,  on  Sunday,  26th  March,  while  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  were  proceeding  quietly  to  their  respective 
places  of  worship,  a  Salvation  Army  procession  was 
formed  and  paraded  through  the  streets.  A  mob,  as  on 
former  occasions,  collected ;  and  the  sergeant  of  police 
told  Beatty',  who  was  leading  the  procession,  that  he  must 
desist  in  obedience  to  the  notice.  On  his  refusal  he  was 
arrested,  and  shouted  to  the  procession  to  go  on.  It  was 
then  led  by  other  persons,  who  also  refused  to  desist,  and 
who  also  were  arrested.  "Neither  of  the  defendants  were 
"  guilty  of  any  overt  act  of  violence  other  than  these  acts, 
"  and  they  submitted  quietly  to  their  arrest."  It  was 
against  the  magistrates'  subsequent  order  that  Beatty 
and  the  other  persons  arrested  should  find  sureties  to 
keep  the  peace  that  an  appeal  was  made. 

For  the  appellants  it  was  contended  that  they  were 
justified  in  insisting  on  making  their  way  on  in  spite  of 
opposition,  not  using  force  in  the   sense  of  blows  or 
fighting,  which  would  be  contrary  to  their  principles ; 
and  that  they  did  not  form  an  unlawful  assembly,  for  an 
unlawful  assembly  meant  an  assembly  either  for  an  un- 
lawful  object,  or  with  intent  to  carry  out  a  lawful  object 
riotously  and  tumultuously.    Here  there  was  no  such  in- 
tent ;  the  appellants  did  nothing  to  break  the  peace.  No 
doubt  an  assembly  not  for  an  unlawful  object  might 
become  unlawful  through  riot  or  tumult  on  the  part  of  the 
assembly  itself;  but  "it  was  never  yet  heard  that  an 
"  assembly,  in  itself  lawful,  was  made  so  by  the  unlawful 
"  conduct  of  others."    The  argument  was  that  the  riot 
was  caused  by  the  "  Skeleton  Army,"  and  that  it  was 
against  the  persons  composing  it  that  steps  should  have 
been  taken.    To  the  question  suggested  by  Mr.  Justice 
Field,  "  How  would  it  be  if  they  (the  Salvation  Army) 
"  knew  that,  on  their  attempting  the  procession,  they  would 
"  bo  resisted,  and  it  would  cause  violence,  and  they  per.>ist 
"in  it?"  the  answer,  Mr.  Clarke  said,  was  that  they 
ought  to  be  protected  from  the  violence  of  others.    "  For 
"  the  magistrates  merely  to  say  that,  because  the  Salva- 
"  tion  Army  are  likely  to  be  assailed  by  roughs  and 
"  rufBans,  therefore  they  are  to  be  suppressed  by  force, 
"  is  simply  to  proclaim  mob  rule  and  the  abolition  of  law 
"  and   order.    The  roughs  and  ruffians  ought  to  bo  pub 
"  down,  not  those  who  are  lawful  and  peaceable."  The 
case    for  the   magistrates  was  argued   ingeniously  by 
Mr.  Poole  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  argument  it  was 
suggested  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  a  force  of 
police  on  purpose  to  protect  tbe  Salvation  Army,  a  sug- 
gestion which  obviously  enough  has  weight,  but  which 
hardly  touches  the  actual  law  on  the  question,  which  wa.s 
of  course  all  that  the  Judges  had  to  deal  with.    On  the 
conclusion  of  the  argument  the  Court  decided,  without 
hearing  Mr.  Clarke  in  reply,  that  their  judgment  must 
be  in  favour  of  the   appellants,  and  accordingly  such 
judgment  was  given  on  the  grounds  set  forth  in  the 
argument_  for  the  appellants.     Mr.  Justice  Field  asked 
whether  it  was  criminal  for  persons  holding  strong  re- 
ligious convictions  to  hold  assemblies  with  the  object 
of  inducing  others  to  share  their  convictions,  and  to 
walk  through  the  streets  to  their  place  of  worship  in 
order  to  attract  others  to  go  there.    "  It  was  suggested 
"  that,  if  such  processions  continued  to  be  held"°there 
"  would  be  similar  opposition,  and  that  this  would  lead 
"to  similar  disturbances.    He  hoped  not ;  for  he  hoped 
"  that  when  the  opponents  learnt — as  they  would  now 
"  learn— that  they  had  no  right  whatever  to  interfere 
"  with  these  processions  of  the  Salvation  Army,  they 
"  would   abstain   from   disturbing   them.    .    .    ."   If  it 
"  were  not  so,  he  presumed  that  the  magistrates  and 
"  the   police  would  understand  their  duty,  and  would 
"  not  fail  to  do  it,   and  that  they  would  not  hesitate 
"  to  deal  with  the  disturbers  and  the  members  of  the 
"  '  Skeleton  Army  '  as  they  had  dealt  with  the  members 
"  of  the  Salvation  Army.  ...    He  was  sure  that  there 
"  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
"  Salvation  Army  of  provoking  opposition,  and,  being  of 
"  opinion  that  they  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  oflenco 
"  charged,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  order  must 
"  be  set  aside." 

It  would  be  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  improper  to 
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find  fault  -with  the  decision  of  the  Court  on  the  grounds 
stated,  but  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  more  than  one 
•  cause  for  regret  that  the  magistrates  did  not  dispose 
of  the  case  themselves  by  arresting  members  of  the 
"  Skeleton  "  instead  of  members  of  the  "  Salvation  "  band. 
There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  good  has  been  done  by 
the  efforts  of  the  "  Salvation  Army,"  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  cause  for  unmixed  satisfiiction  at  encouragement  of 
the  strongest  kind  having  to  be  given  to  the  hysterical 
eccentricities  which  are  features  common  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  "  Salvation  Army "  and  of  "  revival 
"  meetings."  It  is  not  long  since  serious  and  seemingly 
very  well  founded  complaints  were  made  of  the  nuisance 
and  disturbance  caused  by  the  doings  of  the  Salvationists 
in  a  place  of  meeting  which  they  opened  in  or  near  Oxford 
Street,  and  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  they  made  both 
day  and  night  hideous  with  the  ceaseless  din  of  their 
"  services."  If  protection  is  to  be  given — and  no  doubt 
it  ought  to  be  given — -to  the  Salvationists,  as  peaceable  and 
law-abiding  people,  against  street  ruffians,  surely  protec- 
tion ought  also  to  be  given  to  other  peaceable  and  law- 
abiding  people  against  the  doubtless  well-meant,  but 
highly  inconvenient,  disturbances  created  by  the  Salvation- 
ists. This  question,  which  is  not  part  of  the  particular 
case  just  decided,  but  which  arises  naturally  out  of  it,  is 
one  which  may  jDossibly  give  some  trouble  in  the  future. 
One  of  the  inconveniences  of  life  in  a  large  English  city 
is  that  it  is  possible  for  any  person  to  annoy  his  neighbour 
in  a  variety  of  ways  which  may  be  serious  enough,  without 
any  hindrance,  except  such  as  may  be  afi'orded  by  the  issuing 
of  an  injunction.  Cases  of  annoyance  by  cock-crowing  and  so 
forth  crop  up  pretty  frequently,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  Oxford  Street  Salva- 
tionists to  their  neighbours  was  far  from  being  a  light 
grievance.  Yet,  again,  it  is  laid  down  that  there  is  nothing 
.against  a  procession  through  the  streets  for  a  lawful  and 
peaceable  purpose  ;  and,  if  all  the  old  ladies  who  go  to 
draw  their  dividends  chose  to  combine  in  a  procession 
preceded  by  banners  and  accompanied  by  choruses  of  joy- 
fulness,  they  would,  it  would  seem,  have  a  perfect  right  to 
do  so.  Yet  it  is  a  common  experience  enough  that  in 
mattei's  of  police  jurisdiction  and  management  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  cannot  always  be  conveniently  adhered 
to.  Attacks  upon  peaceable  persons  by  that  pest  of 
modern  society,  the  "  roagh,"  are  evidently  against  both 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  any  determined 
suppression  of  the  rough's  attempted  tyranny  must  be 
hailed  with  satisfaction.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  ordinary  life  in  large  communities  must,  if 
it  is  to  be  endurable,  be  conducted  on  the  "give-and-take  " 
principle,  and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  somewhat 
eccentric  zeal  of  the  Salvationists  lias  prevented  them  from 
fully  recognizing  this  fact.  The  Judges'  decision  in  this 
case  could  not  have  been  other  than  it  was,  and  it  will,  we 
may  hope,  be  efficacious  in  checking  the  scenes  of  ruffianism 
for  which  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Salvation  Army"  have 
too  long  served  as  an  excuse.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  shown  by  the  Oxford  Street  business  that  those 
very  proceedings  may  in  themselves  amount  to  a  nuisance, 
■  different,  indeed,  in  kind  and  degree  from  that  caused  by 
-the  rough,  but  still  an  undeniable  nuisance. 


THE  ECLIPSE. 

IT  was  very  recently  said  by  some  astronomers  that "  eclipses 
were  played  out,"  by  which  was  meant  that  all  observa- 
tiona  of  any  value  which  could  be  made  had  been  made,  and 
that  nothing  further  was  to  be  learnt  from  them  as  regards 
the  physics  of  the  sun.  The  last  total  eclipse,  which  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  May,  had  the  shortest  duration  of  any 
which  have  been  observed  with  instruments  of  precision ;  and 
it  is  found  that,  even  in  the  brief  interval  of  time  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  observe,  so  far  from  being  played  out,  the  observations 
open  out  a  field  which  will  require  all  the  energies  of  astronomical 
physicists  to  traverse.  The  expedition  to  Egypt  to  observe  this 
eclipse  was  originated  and  organized  by  the  Committee  on  Solar 
Phjsics  attached  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  who,  so  far 
from  accepting  the  general  verdict,  went  rather  out  of  their  way 
to  secure  its  despatch.  The  Treasury,  we  understand,  declined  the 
responsibility  of  supplying  funds  for  what  they  called  a  purely  specu- 
lati/.  e  research ;  and,  had  it  not  been  that  the  Council  of  the  Koj'al 
Society,  to  whom  the  Committee  tinally  appealed  for  aid,  saw  a 
chance  of  furthering  the  ends  of  science  by  making  a  grant  from 
their  private  resources,  England  would  have  remained  unrepre- 
sented, and  all  the  honours  would  have  fallen  to  France  and  Italy. 
Mr.  Lockyer  and  Dr.  Schuster  headed  the  expedition,  equipped 
with  apparatus  and  material  which  promised  to  secure  excellent 


results.  "  Speculative  research  "  might  have  been  aided  in  this 
instance  with  advantage,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Treasury 
ofhcials  may  not  in  the  future  be  considered  as  the  final  judges 
as  to  what  is  speculative  and  what  genuine  research. 

^vh  en  we  sum  up  the  whole  time  in  which  scientific  observa- 
tions of  eclipses  have  been  made,  we  can  scarcely  grasp  the  fact 
that  so  much  has  been  learnt  regarding  the  sun  in  less  than  half 
an  hour.  In  this  brief  period  the  constitution  of  the  prominences 
round  the  sun  has  been  determined,  the  atmosphere  examined,  and 
the  corona  finally  adjudicated  as  being  a  solar  appendage.  Two 
minutes  is  an  average  time  during  which  the  disc  of  the  sun  is 
totally  covered ;  but  on  the  17th  May  seventy  seconds  was  the 
whole  time  available.  What  further  remained,  then,  to  be  brought 
to  light  in  these  few  seconds  ?  Those  who  take  the  trouble  to 
read  certain  technical  and,  perhaps,  dry  papers,  which  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  journals  of  the  Koyal  Society,  will  have 
noticed  a  somewhat  surprising  discussion  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  known  elements  being  elements — for  instance,  iron  has  been 
considered  by  Mr.  Lockyer  not  to  be  an  element  at  all,  but  a 
compound  body  existing  only  as  iron  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
to  be  found  on  our  earth.  From  an  examination  of  the  spectrum 
of  iron  vapour  at  high  temperatures  such  as  those  produced  by 
the  electric  arc,  and  by  the  induction  coil  with  a  condenser, 
Mr.  Lockyer  deduced  that  iron  vapour  in  this  superheated  con- 
dition was  no  longer  iron,  but  split  up  into  something  else ;  and 
a  comparison  of  the  spectrum  of  this  metal,  at  all  possible  terres- 
trial temperatures,  with  the  solar  spectrum  led  him  to  believe  that 
perhaps  a  still  greater  simplification  of  this  quasi-iron  was  to  be 
found  in  the  lower  depths  of  solar  chromosphere,  where  the 
temperature  must  be  far  greater  even  than  that  obtained  from 
the  induction  coil.  It  will  be  manifest  that  if  we  examine  the 
disc  of  the  sun  with  the  spectroscope,  we  get  an  integration  of 
the  spectrum  of  iron  at  all  temperatures,  since  the  light  passes 
through  all  the  layers  of  the  different  furnace  heats  existing  at 
the  solar  surface.  If,  however,  the  disc  is  hidden  as  it  is  at  an 
eclipse,  and  only  a  narrow  lim  of  the  metallic  vapour  layer  at 
the  sun's  edge  be  exposed  to  view,  the  dithculty  of  discrimin- 
ating between  the  difl'erent  temperatures  vanishes ;  the  spectrum 
due  to  the  hottest  iron  vapour  will  be  nearest  the  eclipsed  disc. 
Mr.  Lockyer  during  the  eclipse  apparently  observed  the  alteration 
in  the  iron  spectrum  at  the  different  levels  of  this  layer,  and 
this  adds  new  evidence  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  truth  of  his 
hypothesis  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  equally  well  be  said  that  iron  may  still  be  iron 
at  the  highest  temperature,  but  that  its  spectrum  is  altered 
simply  by  the  transcendental  heat  splitting  up  its  coarse  molecules 
into  something  finer,  which  still,  however,  remain  iron  molecules  ; 
in  fact,  we  have  analogies  of  this  kind  in  certain  elements  which 
are  gaseous  at  low  temperatures. 

Two  French  observers,  with  very  powerful  spectroscopes,  found 
that  a  certain  band  of  lines,  called  the  B  lines,  which  lies  near  the 
extremity  of  the  red  of  the  spectrum,  was  more  intensely  black  in 
the  portion  of  the  solar  disc  which  was  adjacent  to  the  encroach- 
ing limb  of  the  moon.  This  dark  band  in  the  solar  spectrum  is 
ascribed  to  absorption  taking  place  in  our  own  atmosphere,  since 
it  is  more  intense  at  sunset  or  sunrise ;  but  to  what  particular 
constituent  of  the  atmosphere  it  is  due  is  at  present  undecided. 
Arguing  from  this,  the  French  observers  have  told  us  that  the 
darkening  they  observed  arises  from  an  absorption  in  a  lunar 
atmosphere,  regarding  the  existence  of  which  there  has  been  much 
dispute.  Whether  the  moon  has  an  atmosphere  or  not,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say.  The  point  should  easily  be  settled  by  obser- 
vation of  the  moon  herself  without  the  aid  of  eclipses,  and  we 
have  but  little  doubt  that  this  point  will  soon  be  cleared  up. 
We  may  remark  that  Mr.  Huggins,  on  very  similar  evidence,  denies 
its  existence. 

At  all  recent  eclipses  photography  has  been  called  in  to  aid  as  an 
unerring  recorder,  and,  on  this  occasion,  it  was  by  no  means  the 
least  important  method  of  attacking  several  momentous  questions. 
It  however  occupies  a  more  advantageous  position  than  it  did  before ; 
since  photographic  processes  have  been  improved  to  such  an  extent 
that  phenomena,  which  three  years  ago  woutd  have  taken  minutes  to 
impress  on  the  sensitive  plate,  now  take  but  seconds.  In  com- 
parison, then,  with  eclipses  of  which  we  have  photographic  records, 
excepting  perhaps  that  of  1878  as  observed  in  America,  the  late 
eclipse  virtually  lasted  one  hour,  instead  of  a  little  over  a  minute. 
Then  again,  too,  we  have  the  application  of  a  new  photographic 
discovery  made  by  Captain  Abney,  who  has  shown  that  not  only 
the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum  can  be  photographed,  but  also 
that  the  dark  rays  which  lie  below  the  red,  discovered  by 

'  Sir  W.  Ilerschel,  can  be  made  photographically  active.  In  a 
recent  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  it  was  shown  that  some  of 
the  lines  to  be  found  in  this  region  of  the  solar  spectrum  were 
due  to  some  form  of  hydrocarbon,  and  that  this  compound  of 

j  hydrogen  and  carbon  must  be  placed  somewhere  between  us  and 
the  sun,  but  outside  our  own  atmosphere.  The  spectrum  of  the 
region  outlying  the  red  prominences  which  encircle  the  eclipsed 
disc  was  photographed  by  means  of  this  new  preparation,  in  the 
hopes  of  tracing  its  locality.  The  result  was  negative,  showing  that 
the  hydrocarbon  was  not  close  to  the  sun,  but  beyond  the  corona  in 
space.  Dr.  Siemens,  in  a  remarkable  paper,  has  recently  given  us 
physical  reasons  for  believing  that  all  space  may  be  tilled  with 
attenuated  matter  of  some  such  description  ;  and,  if  so,  we  should 
not  expect  to  find  it  specially  in  a  region  close  to  the  sun.  This 
negative  result  is  of  interest ;  for,  had  it  been  present  as  a  shell 
surrounding  oi;r  luminary  at  a  distance  which  would  be  compara- 
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tively  cool,  and  where  alone  it  would  exist  as  a  liydrocarbon,  and 
not  be  decomposed  into  its  elements  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  it 
must  have  been  shown  by  the  photographed  spectrum. 

Again,  photography  has  settled  a  point  which  up  to  now  has 
been  a  moot  one — as  to  whether  the  corona  was  self-luminous, 
or  whether  it  owed  its  brightness  to  reflected  sunlight.  An  image 
of  the  eclipsed  sun  and  the  corona  was  thrown  upon  the  slit  of 
the  photo-spectroscope  in  such  a  manner  that  the  radiation  from 
a  central  strip  was  spread  out  into  a  spectrum  and  photographed. 
The  photosfraph  shows  a  dark  strip  where  the  moon  cut  oft'  the 
radiation  of  the  sun's  disc,  though  with  two  faint  bright  lines 
crossing  it,  and  two  brifrlit  bands  parallel  to  the  black  band, 
shading  oft'  where  the  light  of  the  corona  became  feeble.  There 
are  no  breaks  in  continuity  across  these  bright  bands,  but  towards 
the  violet  end  we  have  it  streaked  by  bright  lines,  the  two  most 
intense  of  which  coincide  with  the  two  lines  just  mentioned.  If 
we  wish  to  interpret  the  photograph  we  must  refer  not  only  to  the 
sun,  but  also  to  the  laboratory.  If  sunlight  reflected  from  any 
body  be  analysed  by  the  spectroscope,  it  is  found  that  the  same 
breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  spectrum  occur  as  are  seen  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  direct  light  from  the  sun.  The  absence  of  these 
breaks  thus  proves  that  the  corona  takes  no  appreciable  part  of  its 
tranquil  luminosity  from  reftected  sunlight  at  all  events  near  the 
Bun  ;  and  the  continuous  spectrum  shows  that  it  is  self-luminous. 
Again,  in  our  laboratories,  if  we  cause  a  gas  to  be  heated 
to  an  exceedingly  high  temperature,  as  by  the  spark  from 
an  induction  coil,  we  find  that  the  light  from  it  is  in  reality 
made  up  of  lines  of  different  colours  lying  in  difl^erent  parts  of 
the  spectrum.  Applying  this  to  the  photograph  in  question, 
we  find  that  the  spectrum  must  be  one  of  a  gas  at  a  high 
temperature  as  well  as  in  a  tolerabl}'  condensed  state.  From 
other  photographs  taken  of  the  corona  itself,  we  know  that  this  gas 
extends  at  least  one  and  a  half  solar  diameters  away  from  the  sun  ; 
hence  even  at  this  distance  there  must  be  such  a  transcendental 
temperature  that  no  compound  such  as  a  hydrocarbon  could  well 
exist  within  that  limit.  To  what  these  lines  may  be  due  has  yet 
to  be  determined  by  laboratory  experiment,  though,  from  some 
seven  or  eight  lines  being  in  the  position  of  hydrogen  lines,  we 
may  make  a  fair  guess  as  to  their  chief  origin.  The  two  strongest 
lines,  lines  which  are  also  seen  across  the  black  moon's  spectrum, 
have  been  usually  allotted  to  calcium ;  but  we  find  that  there  is  a 
hydrogen  line  in  the  same  part  of  the  spectrum  as  one  of  them, 
whilst  there  is  no  settled  analogue  to  the  other.  We  cannot  think 
that  the  coronal  atmosphere  is  calcium,  but  must  look  for  some 
other  source  for  it.  That  our  atmosphere  is  illuminated  during  an 
eclipse  by  coronal  light  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
brightest  lines  found  in  the  corona  appear  in  so  extraordinary 
a  place. 

Another  point  which  has  been  finally  cleared  up  is  the  exact 
position  of  a  certain  bright  line  in  coronal  regions,  to  which  no 
analogue  could  be  found  in  terrestrial  elements.  Called  "  1474 
stuff,"  from  the  position  it  occupies  in  a  scale  of  the  spectrum 
mapped  by  Kircboff',  it  is  a  crux  to  solar  physicists.  Mr.  Lockj'er 
has  tinally  settled  its  right  position,  and  it  still  remains  the  same 
mysterious  object  as  before. 

We  may  thus  briefly  sum  up  the  results  of  the  eclipse.  Diffe- 
rent temperature  levels  have  been  discovered  in  the  solar  chromo- 
sphere ;  the  constitution  of  the  corona  has  now  the  possibility 
of  being  determined,  and  it  is  proved  to  shine  with  its  own  light. 
A  suspicion  has  been  aroused  once  more  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
lunar  atmosphere,  and  the  position  of  an  important  line  has  been 
confirmed.  Hydrocarbons  do  not  exist  close  to  the  sun,  but  may 
be  in  space  between  us  and  it. 

The  interest  of  this  eclipse  was  also  doubled  by  the  fact  tliat 
the  same  general  features  were  observable  during  its  short  duration 
as  were  observable  in  iSjiaud  1875;  now,as  then,  the  sun-spot  cj'cle 
beiui;  near  its  maximum.  In  1865  ^^'^  1878,  when  it  was  at  its 
minimum,  the  observed  phenomena  were  of  a  dift'erent  character, 
indicating  in  all  probability  a  lower  solar  surface  temperature. 


CAIRO. 

THERE  are  few  places'  on  which  the  hand  of  modern  improve- 
ment has  fallen  more  heavily  than  on  Cairo.  A  very  short 
time  ago  it  was  an  Arab  city,  within  walls,  having  gates  like  a 
mediteval  fortress,  and  narrow  unpaved  streets  often  ending  in 
blind  alleys.  The  Europeans  dwelt  apart  in  the  westernmost 
quarter  round  an  open  space  of  irregular  form  called  the  Ilosetti 
(iarden.  The  Coptic  quarter  was  to  the  north-west,  the  Persian 
to  the  north-east.  There  was  a  long  suburb  southward  towards 
the  mounds  of  Fostat,  the  so-called  "  Old  Cairo,"  and  the  "  port  " 
of  Boolak  by  the  river's  side  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
west  of  the  city.  Between  them  stretched  a  wide  lake,  tlie 
Esbekieh,  which  half  the  year  was  a  mere  swamp ;  and  beside 
it  were  a  few  palaces,  among  them  that  which  the  French 
general  Kleber  was  actually  building  when  he  was  assassinated, 
and  which  afterwards  became  an  hotel.  Eound  the  hotel  were 
a  number  of  large  .sycamores,  under  whose  shade  the  gaudy 
tents  of  the  Syrian  dragomans  were  spread  in  the  sight  of  the 
tourist.  In  those  days,  say  fifteen  years  ago  at  most,  the 
Motrsky,  the  principal  street  of  the  European  quarter,  called  after 
the  Kantaret  el  Moosky,  a  bridge  over  the  canal  built  bv  a  Vizier 
ot  that  name  in  the  time  of  Saladin,  was  covered"  overhead 
by  boarding  to  keep  out  the  suu,  au(,l  was  entered  from  the 


Esbekieh  through  a  great  vaulted  gateway.  Now  the  Moosky  has 
paved  sidewalks,  is  macadamized,  has  no  boarding  overhead,  and 
no  gateway  at  the  end.  Then,  when  the  carriage  of  some  great 
Pasha  came  by,  you  turned  your  back  for  fear  ladies  might  be  in  it, 
as  you  would  be  in  danger  of  life  or  liberty  if  you  were  detected 
looking  at  them ;  now  ladies  of  the  upper  ranks  drive  about  very 
much  as  they  do  here,  and  various  princesses  are  well  known  by 
sight ;  indeed,  not  very  long  ago  two  Turkish  ladies  appeared 
riding  on  horseback  in  the  Shoobra  Road.  To  see  Cairo  as  an 
Oriental  city  it  is  now  needful  to  plunge  into  very  unsavoury 
back  slums ;  year  by  year  the  more  picturesque  features  are 
gradually  disappearing,  and  since  the  mania  for  "restora- 
tion ''  entered  the  Turldsh  mind  the  few  old  buildings  that 
remained  are  in  danger  of  being  rebuilt,  like  the  Goreeyeh 
Mosque,  by  some  Greek  architect,  as  ignorant  of  ancient  art 
as  he  is  destitute  of  natural  genius.  The  great  folk,  whether 
Turks,  natives,  or  ordinary  Europeans,  live  in  the  spacious 
quarter  known  as  Ismalia,  between  the  old  city  and  Boolak  ; 
while  Boolak  itself,  although  it  is  outside  the  octroi  boundaries,  is 
united  to  Cairo  by  a  long  straggling  street,  which  begins  with 
hotels  and  churches  and  ends  in  wooden  sheds.  The  whole  of 
this  great  new  quarter — with  which  the  late  Khedive  fondly 
hoped  to  rival  Paris — is  built  in  a  way  which  nowhere  else  would 
be  called  building.  Although  there  are  some  good  houses,  in 
others  the  walls  are  literally  heaped  up  with  stones  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  daubed  with  untempered  mortar  or  Nile  mud  alone.  In 
the  contents  of  a  given  piece  of  walling  the  proportion  of  stone  is 
often  slightly  below  that  of  mortar.  Yet  good  stone  is  every- 
where abundant,  and  lime  needs  only  burning.  The  foundations 
are  either  on  the  peaty  land  to  which  the  annual  inundation 
reaches,  or  on  the  rock  which  here  and  there  crops  up  within  the 
new  quarter ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  houses  are  very  unsafe, 
and  would  not  stand  three  days  in  any  other  climate.  One 
trembles  to  think  what  Cairo  would  be  like  after  a  good  week  ot 
our  December  weather — say  tv/o  days  of  snow,  a  day  of  frost,  and 
three  of  thaw  with  rain.  It  would  melt  away,  the  new  quarter 
going  first. 

Cairo  grew  out  of  a  palace.  It  is  usual  to  read  that  it  was 
built  when  Fostat,  or  Old  Cairo,  was  burnt ;  but  it  existed  long 
before  the  destruction  of  its  neighbour,  which,  indeed,  was 
never  called  Cairo,  new  or  old,  while  it  existed,  but  Misr, 
or  vulgarly  Fostat,  "the  tent,"  because  there  the  first  Arab 
conqueror  encamped.  Its  ruinous  mounds  are  still  often  de- 
scribed as  "  Misr  al  Attikah,"  the  Old  Misr.  But  modern  Cairo 
was  at  first  a  fort  built  by  Jauhar,  the  commander  of  the 
army  of  the  schismatic  Fatimite  Khalif,  who,  having  wrested 
Egypt  from  the  old  Baghdad  family,  prepared  here  a  residence  for 
Al  Mu'izz,  whom  he  brought  from  his  western  capital,  Cairoan, 
and  installed  at  Cairo.  There  is,  oddly  enough,  no  real  connexion 
between  these  names.  Cairoan,  of  vphich  we  have  heard  so  much 
lately,  is  properly  Kairawan,  a  name  of  unknown  meaning,  which 
some  have  plausibly  derived  from  Cyrene.  But  the  Egyptian 
city,  or  fort,  or  palace,  was  at  first  called  after  a  suburb  of  Cairoan, 
Al  Mansurieh,  where  the  KhaHfs  had  resided  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
Al  Mu'izz  came  himself  to  take  possession,  bringing  with  him  the 
bodies  of  his  ancestors,  that  the  place,  or  part  of  it,  obtained  tlie 
name  of  Al  Kahirah,  the  subjugator  or  oppressor,  the  feminine 
form  of  Al  Kahir,  which  is  the  Arab  designation  of  the  planet 
Mars,  under  whose  evil  influence  the  foundations  were  said  to 
have  been  laid.  The  name  Al  Kahirah,  observes  Mr.  Henry 
Kay,  in  a  learned  paper  on  the  subject  read  before  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  some  months  ago,  "  owing  to  its  con- 
veying a  sense  of  subjection  to  violence  and  arbitrary  power, 
has  always  been  unpopular,  and  is  still  regarded  by  the  peojjle  ot' 
Egypt  with  half  superstitious  dislike."  There  is'a  fate  involved 
in  bearing  such  a  name ;  and  Cairo  has  not  escaped  its  doom. 
Subjection  to  one  successful  soldier  after  another  has  been  its 
history  from  the  days  of  Jauhar  to  those  of  Araby. 

The  old  palace  stood  where  now  is  the  court  of  the  Kadee. 
Thence  it  spread  on  either  side  till,  two  centuries  after  its  foun- 
dation, on  the  death  of  the  last  Khalif  of  the  Fatimite  line,  it 
was  found  to  be  inhabited  by  twelve  thousand  persons,  all, 
except  the  family  of  the  Khalif,  either  eunuchs  or  women.  On 
the  south  it  reached  to  a  mosque  where  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  with  a  curtain  held  before  him  that  none  might  see  his 
sacred  face,  read  prayers  on  Fridays,  as  chief  Imam  of  Islam. 
The  mosque  was  called  in  consequence  Al  Azhar,  the  most 
splendid,  as  the  adjoining  palaces  were  Ez  Zahirah,  the  splendid. 
The  glory  has  departed,  the  courts  have  been  repeatedly  rebuilt, 
the  minarets  are  in  the  tawdriest  taste  ;  but  Al  Azhar  is  still 
the  centre  of  Al  Kahirah,  the  college  where  the  Koran  is  taught, 
and  where  all  that  there  is  of  fanaticism  in  Egypt  is  nurtured 
and  cultivated.  On  the  west  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  the 
palace  extended  to  the  canal,  which  then,  as  now,  led  from 
the  Nile  right  through  the  city.  The  bridge  which  we  mentioned 
above  is  lined  with  houses,  so  that  many  people  who  now  drive 
along  the  Moosky  to  the  bazaar,  have  as  little  idea  that  they 
are  crossing  a  bridge  as  that  the  Khan  Khalil  is  the  burial-place 
of  the  Fatimite  Khalifs.  Here,  in  the  great  walled  garden,  was 
the  resting-place  of  the  bodies  brought  by  Al  Mu'izz  from  Cairoan 
in  972,  and  here  he  and  his  descendants  were  buried.  When  the 
Fatimites  came  to  an  end,  and  orthodo.xy  was  re-established,  these 
old  graves  were  no  more  venerated  than  the  burial-place  oi 
Alfred  in  Hyde  Abbey  at  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  The 
ground  which  they  occupied,  in  the  heart  of  what  had  by  this 
lime  become  a  great  city,  was  very  valuable.  We  need  not  wonder, 
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therefore,  that  when  in  1292  Goharkis  al  Khalili  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  land  no  one  interfered  to  prevent  him  from  digging  up  the 
bodies  of  Al  Mu'izz  and  his  relatives,  and  throwing  them  out  on 
the  mounds  of  rubbish  to  the  east  of  the  city.  But  the  people 
attributed  it  to  the  just  judgment  of  Allah  upon  him  that,  being 
liilled  in  a  Syrian  battle,  his  body  was  exposed  to  the  beasts 
of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  never  received  burial 
at  the  hands  of  his  companions.  Plis  bazaar  has  been  much 
improved  iu  the  modern  sense,  and  has,  like  the  Moosky,  lost 
half  its  beauty  in  the  process.  The  archway  is  still  intact 
•which  used  to  form  the  entrance  of  the  slave  market ;  over  it 
still  hang  the  models  of  ships  which  pious  slave  merchants 
used  to  vow  for  a  successful  voyage ;  but,  within,  the  old  cabins 
have  been  removed,  as  well  as  the  honeycomb  of  wooden  galleries 
and  closets  in  which  in  the  good  days  before  Frank  interference 
the  predecessors  of  Araby  came  to  seek  for  fair  Circassians  and 
graceful  Abyssiuians.  The  street  outside,  which  now  leads  to  the 
beautiful  mosques  of  Kalaoon  and  his  son  where  travellers  go  to 
see  the  Gothic  archway  of  English  or  French  work  brought  from 
Acre  by  some  victorious  Sultan,  perhaps  Saladin,  is  commonly 
■called  the  Coppersmiths'  Bazaar  (Sook  en  Nahasseen)  ;  but  it  is 
properly  the  Bayn  el  Kasrayn,  or  "  Between  the  Palaces  " ;  and  a 
passnge  is  said  to  have  gone  under  the  road  so  that  the  Khalif 
might  go  from  one  side  to  the  other  without  being  seen.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  extinction  of  the  Fatimite  Khalifate,  and  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  the  government  to  the  newly-built  citadel,  that 
"  Al  Kahirah  was  gradually  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  city  that 
Lad  begun  to  grow  up  under  its  walls." 

The  military  despotism  which  now  once  more  threatens  Cairo 
is  only  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  down 
to  the  Turkish  conquest  in  15 16.  Successive  armies  mutinied 
vmder  successive  generals,  who  in  their  turn  built  themselves 
mauooleums  in  which  they  were  but  seldom  interred  after  their 
inevitable  assassination.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  until 
now  a  force  of  Turks  has  always  been  in  the  pay  of 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  has,  therefore,  since  the  time  of 
Mohammed  Aly  been  able  to  maintain  a  position  which  the  pre- 
sent Viceroy  cannot  hold,  having  no  soldiers  but  of  one  kind.  He 
thus  resembles  the  rulers  of  Egypt  bel'ore  the  Turkish  conquest, 
when  king  after  king  was  murdered  by  his  Memlooks,  or  killed  in 
battle  by  a  rival.  There  is  hardly  a  street  corner  in  the  old  city 
without  its  tradition  of  blood.  There  is  hardly  a  minaret  which  does 
not  mark  the  scene  of  some  tragedy.  Al  Makrizi,as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Kay,  ort'ers  an  unpleasant  picture  of  life  in  Cairo  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  citizens  were  to  be  pitied  for  having  to  use 
water  from  contaminated  wells,  and  from  a  canal  full  of  the  drain- 
fige  of  the  neighbouring  houses ;  for  having  to  breathe  the  hot  air 
of  the  desert,  and  incur  ophthalmia.  Another  writer,  Ibn  Said, 
complains  that  life  in  Cairo  is  hard  and  poor,  especially  for  the 
learned.  The  professors  at  the  colleges  have  miserable  salaries.  The 
Jews  and  the  Christians,  as  he  bitterly  observes,  have  a  better  lot 
than  that  of  the  faithful.  They  are  occupied  in  medicine  and  in 
the  collection  of  taxes.  But  Cairo  is  a  good  place  lor  a  pauper. 
Here  he  may  live  without  fear  of  taxes  or  tithes,  of  summonses  or 
torments.  He  has  no  slave  whose  death  may  be  a  pretext  for 
charging  his  master  with  having  succeeded  to  an  inheritance. 
He  is  not,  therefore,  likely  to  be  imprisoned,  fined,  and  tortured. 
Bread  is  cheap  and  abundant ;  he  lives  a  lil'e  of  ease  ;  he  is  free  to 
enjoy  the  songs  and  public  amusements,  and  may  even  intoxicate 
himself  with  hemp,  dance  naked,  and  behave  foolishly.  He  does 
not  fear  iir^pressment  for  the  galleys.  That  is  a  fate  reserved 
for  the  Western  immigrant.  When  the  Moor  from  Spain,  with 
his  knowledge  of  a  seafaring  life,  comes  to  Cairo,  says  Ibn  Said, 
who  was  a  Spanish  Moor,  he  hnds  himself  between  two  alternatives. 
If  he  is  rich,  he  is  squeezed  and  plundered,  and  obtains  no  relief 
except  by  flight.  If  he  is  poor,  he  is  cast  into  prison  until  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  sending  him  to  serve  at  an  oar  in  the  fleet. 
We  have  changed  all  this,  or  thought  we  had  done  so  ;  but  the 
example  now  before  us  shows  how  soon  it  would  all  come  back. 
It  is  not  very  creditable  to  France  and  England  that  under  a 
Government  of  their  institution,  and  with  their  support  and 
guarantee,  the  times  of  Kalaoon,  who  gave  Cairo  over  to  pillage 
for  three  days,  seem  to  have  come  back  ;  and  that  even  the  inter- 
vention of  the  "  unspeakable  Turk  "  is  desired  by  all  who  do  not 
profit  by  anarchy  and  disorder.  The  modern  representative  of 
Ibn  Said's  pauper  may  rejoice  at  the  present  state  of  things,  but 
nobody  else ;  and  a  satire  which  was  bitter  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury is  doubly  bitter  in  the  nineteenth. 


SIR  ASHLEY  EDEN  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  BENGAL. 

THE  absorption  of  every  other  interest  into  the  vortex  of  Irish 
politics  may  be  one  main  reason  why  comparatively  so  little 
notice  has  been  taken  of  the  government  of  Bengal  by  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  Ashley  Eden  during  the  past  five  years.  Beyond  half  a 
column  of  the  Times,  a  few  words  of  praise  from  its  Calcutta 
Correspondent,  and  some  pnssiug  remarks  iu  other  journals  to  the 
efi'ect  that  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  seems  to  "  have  done 
very  well,"  no  one  has  attempted  to  show  of  what  Bengal  stood  in 
need,  or  what  it  has  got,  and  how  it  is  that  all  classes.  Eng- 
lishmen and  natives,  have  united  in  congratulations  and  ad- 
dresses and  testimonials  to  the  successful  administrator  who  has  | 
contrived  to  reconcile  jarring  interests,  to  satisfy  the  Zemindars  ' 
without  abandoning  the  cause  of  the  llyots,  to  please  a  Chamber  of 


Commerce  composed  of  British  merchants,  and  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  native  agriculture,  communication,  and  trade  without 
imposing  any  other  than  light  burdens  on  a  community  already 
fairly  taxed.  No  Civil  servant,  however  strong  in  experience,  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Viceroy,  and  in  the  loyal  support  of  the  Civil 
and  the  Uncovenanted  services,  is  likely  to  set  about  the  task  of 
ruling,  single-handed,  any  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  ths 
Bengal  Presidency  with  a  light  heart.  But,  heavy  as  is  the 
pressure  of  the  North- West  Provinces  with  the  recent  addition 
of  Oudh,  and  perplexing  as  are  the  feuds  and  grievances  of 
border  tribes  ever  ready  to  sweep  down  on  the  plains  of  the  Indus, 
it  is  no  disparagement  to  say  that  the  weight  of  administration 
fitUs  much  heavier  on  the  occupant  of  Belvedere  than  on  either  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governors  who  divide  their  time  between  Lahore 
and  Simla,  or  between  Allahabad  and  Naini  Tal.  The  reason  for 
this  is  pretty  clear.  The  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa 
contain  a  population  not  far  short  of  seventy  millions.  The  revenues 
are  double  those  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  some  four  or  five 
times  larger  than  that  of  the  Punjab.  Bengal  has  accumulated  a 
pressing  arrear  of  wants  and  claims  in  a  century  of  our  rule,  and 
though  the  heaviest  items  of  its  Budget,  such  as  opium  and  the 
land  revenue,  are  collected  by  easy  processes  without  harassment 
or  vexatious  inquiries,  there  are  all  sorts  of  interests  which  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  reconcile,  and  various  bodies  and  associations  to 
be  guided,  satisfied,  or  controlled.  Then  the  memories  of 
nati\e  misgovernment  by  the  sword  and  the  screw,  which 
so  often  elsewhere  facilitate  the  establishment  of  the  new  rule 
of  the  foreigner,  have  long  ceased  to  actuate  any  appreciable 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  The  test  of 
comparison  between  the  ferocious  Nawab,  or  Naib,  or  Kardar  of 
yesterday,  and  the  just  and  vigorous  English  Commissioner 
and  magistrate  of  to-day,  entirely  fails  in  Bengal.  The  energies 
of  high-handed  and  independent  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  have 
stirred  up  native  stagnation  in  the  remotest  corners  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Bengal.  The  native  Zemindar  has  long  known  how 
to  employ  his  ample  manorial  privileges  to  his  own  advancement. 
The  Kyot,  taught  by  the  schoolmaster  or  by  the  force  of  example, 
has  learnt  in  his  turn  how  to  combine  for  his  own  peace  and 
security.  Educated  natives  of  every  degree  and  caste  demand  a 
large  share  of  tlie  public  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government, 
and  every  year  they  are  becoming  more  efficient  in  all  branches 
of  Civil  administration.  All  these  causes  tend  to  interest  such 
classes  in  the  permanence  of  English  rule ;  but  they  by  no  mean» 
lighten  the  task  and  the  anxieties  of  the  ruler. 

For  some  generations  Bengal  had  a  Governor  of  its  own ;  but  as 
this  personage,  from  the  days  of  W^arren  Hastings  down  to  Lord 
Dalhousie,  was  no  less  than  the  Governor-General,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  what  with  conquests  and  annexations,  campaigns  in 
Nepaul,  in  Central  India,  and  on  the  Sutlej  and  the  Chenab,  Bengal 
Proper  was  governed  by  tits  and  starts,  or  rather  by  fits  without 
the  starts,  and  it  engaged  just  as  much  of  an  English  statesman's 
attention  as  he  could  spare  from  the  subjugation  of  Mahrattas, 
Pindarries,  and  Sikhs.  Other  provinces  had  long  ago  secured  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  pr  Chief  Commissioner  of  their  own,  and 
were  making  progress  in  roads.  Settlements,  and  other  Anglo- 
Indian  stock  subjects,  while  Bengal  was  left  to  the  management 
of  secretaries  who  were  very  able,  and  Boards  that  were  brimful  ot 
experience  about  land  revenues  and  the  monopolies  of  opium  and 
salt.  But  the  steam  power  was  wanting  ;  and,  while  Bengal  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Imperial  exchequer,  it  was  put  off  with  very 
little  money  or  statesmanship  in  return.  It  is  strictly  true  that,  forty 
years  ago,  with  the  exception  of  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  the  grand 
trunk  road  to  Benares,  and  that  to  the  Governor-General's  country 
house  at  Barrackpore,  there  was  not  one  single  metalled  road 
that  connected  Calcutta  with  any  important  district  anywhere,  nor 
could  a  wheel  carriage  be  drawn  by  horses  or  bullocks  at  all 
times  and  seasons  over  any  part  of  Bengal  Proper  or  the  pro- 
vince of  Orissa.  Bengal  then  suHered  under  an  absurd  civil 
code,  a  bastard  criminal  law  engrafted  on  the  Mahommedan,  a 
corrupt  native  judiciary,  and  an  ill-paid,  venal,  and  incompe- 
tent police.  At  the  last  renewal  of  the  East  Indian  Company's 
charter  in  1853  the  requirements  of  Bengal  were  urged  on  Sir 
Charles  Wood  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  were  at  last  recognized 
by  Parliament  and  the  press.  From  the  year  1854  seven  Lieu- 
tenant-Governors, all  men  of  ability  and  some  of  real  eminence, 
have  administered  its  government  without  being  hampered  by 
an  Executive  Council.  Sir  F.  Halliday  enjoyed  three  years  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  followed  by  two  years  of  violent  con- 
vulsion and  disturbance.  After  the  Mutiny  his  successor,  Sir 
J.  P.  Grant,  had  to  deal  with  a  war  of  classes  and  interests,  and, 
to  borrow  Lord  Macaulay's  fine  expression  about  Metcalfe  in 
Jamaica,  was  occupied  in  "  calming  the  evil  passions  which  long 
sutiering  had  engendered  in  one  class  and  long  domination  in 
another."  On  the  late  Sir  Cecil  Beadon  fell  the  Orissa  limine,  for 
which  he  failed  to  make  due  provision ;  and  Sir  William  Grey,  who 
came  next,  had  to  govern  as  best  he  could,  with  an  exhausted  trea- 
sury, and  a  community  which  was  crying  out  for  all  sorts  of  boons. 
Sir  George  Campbell  and  Sir  Richard  Temple  had  had  very  little 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  internal  administration 
in  the  Gangetic  Delta,  though  the  first  possessed  remarkable 
creative  and  constructive  faculties,  whila  the  latter  was  a  marvel 
of  rapid  conception  and  execution,  whether  in  the  saddle  or  in  the 
palanquin,  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  the  howdah  of  an  elephant, 
or  under  a  punkah  at  the  desk.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the 
Behar  famine  intervened  between  the  last  year  of  Sir  George  and 
the  first  of  Sir  Richard.    No  doubt,  in  spite  of  mutinies  famines, 
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depletions  in  the  treasury,  and  other  obstacles,  not  a  little  was  done 
to  promote  the  interests  of  all  classes  by  these  administrators;  and 
the  school  of  Thomason  in  the  North-West  Provinces  and  that  of 
the  Lawrences  in  the  Punjab  has  longr  ceased  to  talk  of  Bengal  in 
the  pitying  tone  -which  Sergeant  Snubbin  adopted  in  speaking  of 
Mr.  Phunky.  It  was  a  graceful  act  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Eden  that, 
at  an  entertainment  given  by  the  Trades  Association,  he  pointedly 
dwelt  on  the  serious  difficulties  with  which  his  able  predecessors 
had  successively  to  contend.  He  did  not  add  that  his  own  merit  lay 
in  seizing  on  the  skirts  of  happy  chances  and  developing  to  the  full 
the  germs  left  by  previous  administrators. 

Mr.  Eden  had  an  hereditary  interest  in  India,  though  he  entered 
the  service  just  ten  years  after  his  unfortunate  uncle  had  left  it  under 
the  clouds  and  disasters  of  the  first  Afghan  war.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  no  other  Anglo-Indian  of  eminence,  with  the  exception 
of  Sir  G«orge  Clerk,  ever  gave  so  little  indication  in  his  college  days 
of  what  was  really  in  him.  At  Ilaileybury  Mr.  Eden  Avon  neither 
prizes  nor  medals,  and  he  left  college  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  his 
list.  We  note  this  especially  because  almost  all  other  Civil  servants 
■whohave  risen  todistinction  in  India,  took  honours  either  in  classical 
or  Oriental  literature  or  in  both,  or  in  law,  history,  and  mathe- 
matics ;  while  the  dunces  of  the  college  have  not  unusually  ripened 
into  the  full-blown  bad  bargains  of  the  State.  But  Mr.  Jiden, 
when  once  he  had  fairly  settled  down  as  a  young  officer  to  dis- 
trict work,  gained  an  insight  into  the  land  tenures  of  Bengal,  the 
native  character  and  language,  administrative  difficulties  and 
departmental  details,  such  as  only  one  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
Lieutenant-Governorship  ever  attained.  He  became  familiar  with 
Bengal  and  with  Orissa,  and  with  the  Santal  Pergunnahs.  He  j 
worked  hard  as  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  for 
nearly  ten  years  was  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. 
Like  many  other  clever  officials  who  had  some  reforms  or  theories 
to  ventilate,  he  was  at  one  time  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  press. 
When  the  llyots  of  several  districts  in  i860  revolted  against  the  \ 
hereditary  cultivation  of  indigo,  because  it  had  never  paid  them, 
Mr.  Eden  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  every  tenant-proprietor 
in  Bengal  was,  in  theory  at  least,  the  virtual  owner  of  the  soil, 
and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sow  it  with  rice,  or  under  contract  to 
■cultivate  indigo  or  any  other  crop  ;  and  that  this  supposed  freedom 
of  contract  had  been  overridden  for  two  or  three  generations  by 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  planters,  backed  by  the  wealth  of 
mercantile  houses,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  by  the  advocacy  of 
the  English  press.  It  remained  for  the  Indigo  Commission,  for 
Sir  J.  P.  Grant  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  for  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  then  at  the  India  Office,  to  refuse  assent  to  all  projects  for 

•  compelling  liyots  to  sow  indigo  imder  any  law  making  a  breach  of 
contract  a  criminal  otlence,  and  to  relegate  a  temporary  enactment 
passed  with  this  object  to  the  limbo  of  exploded  theories  and  de- 
feated creeds.  It  was  also  a  useful  episode  in  Mr.  Eden's  life  that 
he  was  placed  on  the  Army  Commission,  and  that  he  was  deputed 
to  act  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burma.  He  further,  as 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy,  learnt  to  balance  local 
against  national   and  Imperial  questions ;  and  when  the  time 

•  came  for  him  to  be  set  over  a  great  province,  he  was  in  no  danger 
of  giving  a  fictitious  importance  to  any  alleged  wants  of  Bengal 
and  Behar ;  though  it  would  not  be  easy  to  select  any  part 
■of  our  Indian  dependency  where  a  really  valuable  measure  aflects 
■30  large  a  portion  of  the  community,  or  has  a  much  fairer  chance  of 
■eventual  repayment  in  the  loyalty  and  contentment  of  the  mass  of 
the  people. 

Hence  it  happened  that  when  Mr.  Eden  assumed  the  reins  of 
the  Bengal  Government  he  had  no  apprenticeship  to  serve.  He 
knew  what  were  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  division 
just  as  well  as  he  did  those  of  the  magistrate's  clerk.  He  had  no 
store  of  pet  projects,  and  no  hankering  after  some  one  particular  grand 
■reform  such  as  Shore  and  Cornwallis  had  eH'ected  eight3'  years 
before  in  Bengal,  or  Muuro  had  rooted  and  established  in  Madras. 
To  use  his  own  expression,  he  had  no  policy ;  or  rather  he 
•knew  that  his  best  chance  of  success  lay  in  seeing  that  each  class 
Teceived  its  fair  share  of  attention,  and  each  division  or  district 
its  due  assignment  of  public  money  for  schools,  police-stations, 
•civil  and  criminal  justice,  railways  and  roads.  Tlie  first  element 
■of  success  in  these  matters  consists,  in  India  as  elsewhere,  in 
•getting  sufficient  money  and  in  spending  it  discreetly  and  well. 
Lord  Slayo  began  the  scheme  of  interesting  each  of  the  eight  local 
'Governments  in  the  eHective  management  of  linance  by  handing 
•over  to  them  certain  branches  of  the  public  revenue,  which  they 
were  allowed  to  spend  without  perpetual  reference  to  an  inquisi- 
tive financial  department.  This  plan  was  still  further  developed 
in  1877,  and  Mr.  Eden,  though  not  perhaps  supported  as  he  ought 
to  have  been,  has  yet  contrived  to  augment  the  provincial  revenue 
and  to  keep  down  the  provincial  expenditure.  New  railroads  have 
been  constructed  in  some  of  the  most  backward  districts,  or  have 
•connected  Calcutta  with  parts  of  Bengal  which  were  practically  as 
distant  from  the  metropolis  as  the  lower  portions  of  the  Punjab, 
liungporo  and  Dinagepore,  to  which  few  civilians  would  ever  go 
•unless  they  were  proof  against  damp  and  rheumatism  or  were  ardent 
sportsmen,  have,  or  will  soon  have,  complete  railways  of  their  own. 
There  are  other  lines  working  in  Gaya  and  Tirhoot ;  and  others, 
again,  are  under  survey  and  construction.  Alluvial  Bengal  requires 
no  tunnels,  and  though  bridges  must  be  numerous  and  embank- 
ments must  be  made  proof  against  heavy  rainfalls  and  destructive 
iioods,  there  is  perhaps  no  part  of  India  where  these  works  are 
sure  to  carry  so  large  an  amount  of  passengers  and  goods.  At 
this  moment  the  Eastern  Bengal  line,  carried  out  during  the  ad- 
jninistration  of  Lord  Canning,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 


Anglo-Indian  remunerative  Companies.  Yet  it  only  connects 
Calcutta  with  the  old  capital  of  Eastern  Bengal,  and  with  the 
Ganges  and  half  a  dozen  of  its  affluents. 

The  prospects  and  position  of  the  native  public  servants  have  been 
improved,  and  an  increase  of  pay  for  native  magistrates  and  civil 
judges  has  had  a  perceptible  efiect  in  raising  the  tone  and  independ- 
ence of  the  judicial  and  executive  services.  More  money  has  been 
spent  on  grants  in  aid  to  inspected  schools,  while  the  Government 
retains  the  direct  management  of  colleges  and  a  few  high-class 
schools  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Calcutta.  Whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  Lord  Bipon's  famous  Committee  on  Education,  the 
course  taken  by  the  Bengal  Government  of  retiring  from  the  direct 
control  of  the  lower  schools,  and  inviting  the  natives  themselves  to 
supply  the  demand  for  lower  middle-class  education,  aided  by 
grants  from  the  State,  seems  likely  to  be  approved.  Natives  of 
i$engal  have  hitherto  shown  little  aptitude  for  the  profession  of 
civil  engineering ;  but  a  college  for  practical  instruction  in  this 
art  has  been  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.  San- 
skrit studies,  female  education,  even  Persian  and  Arabic,  have 
been  recognized  and  encouraged,  and  the  Buddhist  shrines  of 
Gaya  have  been  repaired  witliout  causing  any  outcry  about  a 
Christian  Government  spending  money  on  the  structures  of 
heathens.  Like  other  administrators,  Mr.  Eden  has  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  to  prison  reform,  andrhas  enforced  cleanliness,  economy, 
and  order.  Gaols  have  always  been  a  difficulty  in  India,  where 
men  cannot  mess  together  without  loss  of  caste,  or  be  put  to 
solitary  and  close  confinement  without  danger  to  health  or  reason, 
or  crowded  together  in  big  dormitories  without  fear  of  contagioa 
or  of  revolt.  In  many  other  local  departments  the  intimate  know- 
ledge and  the  ready  resources  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor 
have  been  brought  to  bear  with  signal  efiect.  But  the  last 
of  his  administrative  measures  will  be  thought  in  England 
the  greatest  step  in  advance.  It  is  the  beginning  of  local 
self-government.  We  have  been  amused  at  seeing  this  tenta- 
tive and  judicious  measure  transformed  by  one  or  two  of 
our  advanced  contemporaries  into  an  announcement  that  "  repre- 
sentative institutions "  have  been  given  to  J^engal.  Nothing 
is  further  from  Sir  A.  Eden's  intention  than  the  institution  of 
a  local  Parliament  or  Home  Rule  for  Bengal.  But  some 
writers  think  that  civilization  is  impossible  unless  noisy  harangues 
and  silent  ballot-boxes  are  made  the  inalienable  birth-right  of 
a  population  just  beginning  to  find  out  that  it  has  any  rights  and 
duties  at  all.  What  Sir  A.  Eden  wishes  is,  to  "  promote  among  the 
people  a  genuine  and  intelligent  concern  in  the  management  of 
local  afi'airs  and  the  development  of  local  institutions."  In  this 
view  he  is  prepared  to  establish  Boards  in  districts  or  counties  and 
sub-divisional  Boards  in  portions  of  such  districts.  As  a  general 
rule  he  would  nominate  to  the  office,  but  in  a  few  places  he  would 
try  election,  and  exact  as  a  qualification  for  a  voter  the  payment  of 
25  rupees  to  the  Road-cess  or  of  20  rupees  to  the  Licence-tax,  or 
an  income,  from  sources  other  than  land,  of  1,000  rupees  a  year.  To 
Committees  so  elected  or  nominated  he  would  make  over  the  control 
of  primary  and  secondary  schools,  of  dispensiries,  of  provincial 
roads,  of  staging  bungalows,  and  other  local  concerns.  And,  alas 
for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  newly-enfrancliised 
Bengali,  he  insists  on  it  that  the  magistrate  of  the  district  should 
be  the  Chairman  of  the  district  Board.  We  apprehend  that,  in  like 
manner,  the  joint  magistrate  at  the  subdivision  will  be  Chairman 
of  the  local  or  subdivisional  Board.  No  one  knows  better  than 
Sir  A.  Eden  that  the  proclivities  of  existing  native  com- 
mittees often  tend  to  jobbery,  delays,  and  limitless  loquacity  with- 
out action  ;  and  that  hitherto  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  over- 
come "  apathy  and  iudifi'erence  "  and  to  get  Bengalis  to  undertake 
any  public  duty  for  which  they  are  not  paid.  If  anything  can 
make  the  experiment  a  failure,  it  will  be  the  determination  of 
zealous  partisans  either  in  England  or  India  to  credit  the  native 
with  all  the  virtues  and  powers  of  a  Liberal  caucus.  If  anything 
can  ensure  its  success  it  is  the  wise  and  temperate  tone  with  which 
Sir  A.  Eden  contends  for  the  management  and  responsibility  of 
the  district  officers  as  heads  and  directors  of  these  nascent 
municipalities. 

Much  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor's  time  must  have  been 
taken  up  not  with  new  measures  but  with  actual  administration  on 
the  old  lines,  or  with  the  consideration  and  outline  of  reforms 
which  his  successor  may  carry  out.  It  is  in  the  science  of 
governing  aliens,  in  the  management  of  public  bodies,  in  the 
selection  and  promotion  of  the  members  of  the  various  services, 
in  the  firm  correction  of  abuses,  that  a  vigorous  and  capable 
ruler  in  India  is  most  sure  to  be  felt.  The  public  at  a  distance 
looks  only  to  a  legislative  or  a  financial  result.  But  we  are 
quite  sure  that  the  few  Anglo-Indian  dissentients  from  the 
general  tribute  of  praise  are  the  malingerers  and  the  incompetent. 
It  is  wholly  impossible  that  bodies  so  divergent  in  aims  as  the 
British  India  Association,  the  Hiv/H's/nnan  and  the  Hindu  Fatriot 
newspapers,  the  Trades  Association,  the  Bengal  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Maharajas  of  Behar  r.nd  the  Baboos  of  Calcutta, 
should  present  addresses  to  a  departing  ruler  unless  he  had  im- 
pressed them  by  an  exhibition  of  vigour,  fearlessness,  and  justice. 
Eor  be  it  noted  that  Sir  A.  Eden  h.vs  appointed  a  Rent  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  and  the 
encroachments  of  the  Zemindars,  and  has  once  again  interfered, 
with  mediation  and  restraint,  between  the  manufacturers  of  indigo 
in  Behar  and  the  contractors  for  the  growth  and  delivery  of 
the  raw  material.  It  must  be  a  sabject  of  congratulation  to 
all  of  these  associations  that  the  Indian  Council  at  Westminster 
1  will  be  strengthened  by  the  recent  experience  and  sterling  abilities 
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of  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor.  And  if  future  rulers  find  their 
task  easier,  if  the  press  and  the  nou-official  public  are  not  hence- 
forth to  be  in  constant  opposition  to  the  Government,  if  Bengal  has 
really  entered  on  a  career  of  prosperity  and  improvement,  if  her 
vast  population  is  to  escape  the  visitations  of  fevers  and  famines, 
if  the  land,  secured  to  its  virtual  owners,  is  to  find  a  more  ready 
outlet  for  produce,  and  if  the  superior  landholders  are  to  seek 
some  more  elevating  employment  than  ceaseless  litigation,  it  will 
in  no  slight  measure  be  due  to  the  wise  and  prudent  administration 
of  one  who  has  displayed  some  of  the  best  characteristics  of  a 
paternal  and  forcible  administrator,  while  he  has  been  slowly  and 
Burely  educating-  the  people  to  do  something  for  themselves. 


A  CHAMPAGNE  RING.  , 

DURING  the  last  week  certain  persons  have  been  writing  to  the 
Times  on  the  subject  of  a  "  champagne  ring,"  and  the 
Times  has  itself  commented  on  their  complaints  with  its  usual 
benevolent  vagueness.  An  examination  of  the  documents  does 
not  discover  much  unanimity  in  them.  The  principal  is  that  of  a 
person  who  is  apparently  a  retail  wine-merchant,  and  whose  com- 
plaint seems  to  be  not  so  much  that  the  public  pay  too  much  for 
champagne  (though  he  asserts  this)  as  that  the  retailers  do  not 
on  favourite  and  popular  brands  get  enough  profit.  A  guileless 
American  writes  to  say  that  he  asked  the  waiter  at  an  English 
hotel  to  recommend  him  some  champagne,  and  that  it  was  very 
bad,  and  that  the  waiter,  being  upbraided,  confessed  that  he  had 
a  commission  on  the  corks.  Another  person  complains  that  not 
merely  will  pe'ople  insist  on  buying  certain  brands,  but  they  insist 
on  their  friends  giving  them  no  other.  This  last  complaint  is  very 
agreeable.  It  is  not  usual  at  dinner-parties  to  ask  for  the  cork, 
and  by  the  simple  process  of  enveloping  the  bottle  (as  is  fre- 
quently done)  in  a  napkin,  the  label,  if  there  is  one,  becomes 
invisible,  so  that  it  is  not  clear  how  the  guests  are  to  discover 
what  brand  they  are  drinking.  If  the  wine  is  decanted,  a  heathenish 
practice,  they  cannot  tell  it  at  all,  save  by  taste.  If  they  have 
knowledge  enough  of  wine  to  find  it  out  by  the  taste,  their  un- 
happy host  may  be  quite  certain  that  they  will  have  knowledge 
enough  to  know  good  wine  from  bad,  and  will  be  quite  satisfied 
with  any  brand  of  the  former  that  he  chooses  to  give  them.  But, 
if  he  has  any  friends  who  merely  judge  by  corks  and  labels,  and 
are  indignant  at  not  being  served  with  the  most  fashionable  and 
most  expensive  wine,  independently  of  the  question  of  its  goodness, 
■we  can  tell  him  of  an  infallible  remedy,  as  to  the  adoption  of 
which  we  should  ourselves  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  He  had 
much  better  not  let  such  people  darken  the  doors  of  his  dining- 
room.  Neither  have  we  much  pit}'  for  the  American  victim.  The 
■whole  merit  of  the  brand  system  is  that  it  puts  a  man  beyond  the 
power  of  waiters  or  landlords  to  defraud  without  downright 
ibrgery — a  very  dangerous  proceeding.  It  is  surely  not  very  dilll- 
cult  for  an  adult  human  being  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  he 
likes  Pommery  or  Perrier-Jouet,  Deutz  and  Geldermann  or  Irroy, 
and,  when  he  does  not  know  the  cellar,  to  stick  to  what  he  does 
]ike.    These  woes,  therefore,  are  not  worthy  of  much  attention. 

There  remains  the  more  serious  charge  of  a  "  champagne  ring," 
made  by  a  person  apparently  writing  with  at  least  an  expert's 
authority.  On  examination,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
complainant  uses  words  very  accurately.  All  that  his  complaint 
comes  to  is  that  certain  houses,  by  lavish  advertising  or  other 
means,  create  a  great  reputation,  and  then  charge  retailers 
exorbitant  prices,  which  they  are  obliged  to  give  because  their 
customers  blindly  demand  these  brands.  Now  it  will  strike  every- 
body that  this  is  not  what  is  meant  by  a  ring.  A  ring  is  a  com- 
bination to  keep  up  or  force  up  prices  by  securing  the  whole  supply 
of  a  certain  article,  not  the  obtaining  of  an  excessive  reputation 
for  certain  varieties  of  that  article  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
creating  demand.  Besides,  the  facts  are  against  the  Times'  corre- 
spondent. We  have  before  us  two  price  lists  of  two  of  the  best 
■wine-merchants  in  England,  issued  quite  recently.  The  highest 
priced  champagne  in  both  of  these  lists  (except  some  Clicquot  Jiusse 
of  unusual  age)  is  of  a  brand  which  is  rarely  or  never  advertised, 
•which  is  scarcely  named  in  the  books  on  champagne,  and  which 
we  never  remember  to  have  seen  on  a  single  wine-list  at  an  hotel  or 
a  restaurant.  The  wine  fully  deserves  its  position,  and  is  quite 
worth  the  money ;  bat  it  is  evident  that  it  has  not  reached 
that  position  by  any  of  the  means  which  the  injured  retailer 
in  the  Times  complains  of.  It  has  reached  it  simply  be- 
cause the  few  wine-merchants  who  do  keep  it  know  what  it 
is  worth,  and  recommend  it  to  their  customers.  Again,  here  is  a 
fact  of  a  dill'erent  kind.  About  four  years  ago  shippings  of  a 
certain  wine  began  to  come  to  England  from  one  of  the  best 
known  of  champagne  firms,  but  one  which  is  not  at  the  present 
moment  in  what  the  Tiiiws'  correspondent  would  call  the  ring. 
The  wine  was  of  a  kind  which  the  firm  had  not  long  made,  and  it 
could  be  bought  all  over  London  at  seventy  shillings  a  dozen, 
while  similar  wine  of  the  same  vintage  by  the  crack  shippers  was 
selling  at  ten  shillings  more.  The  other  day  we  saw  in  a  Co- 
operative Society's  list  that  a  parcel  of  this  wine  had  just  been 
secured,  and  was  sailing  at  ninety  shillings  ready  money,  or  the 
same  price  as  the  very  "  crackest ''  brands  of  the  same  vintage.  Now 
it  was  open  to  any  retailer  who  knew  his  business  to  buy,  four 
or  five  years  ago,  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  cases  of  that  wine 
with  the  certainty  of  making  a  large  profit  on  it.  That  could 
not  be  done  if  there  were  in  any  sense   a  champagne  ring. 


Moreover,  all  wine-merchants'  customers  and  all  wine-merchants 
are  not  the  fools  that  this  gentleman  represents  them  as  being.  A 
year  or  two  ago  a  certain  person  was  talking  to  his  wine- 
merchant  about  a  price  current  that  had  just  been  issued.  "  I  see," 

he  said,  "  that  you  have  not  got  any  of   's  shipping  this 

year."  "No,''  said  the  wine-merchant,  "they  want  so  many 
shillings  a  dozen  more  than  anybody  else.  "We  don't  think  the 
wine  is  worth  it,  and  we  find  that  our  customers  are  quite  willing 

to  follow  our  judgment  on  that  point;  so  we  have  put  in  's 

and  's  instead."    Of  course,  if  retail  wine-merchants  hav& 

not  the  judgment,  the  capital,  or  the  power  of  insuring  confidence 
iu  their  customers  to  enable  them  to  do  this,  they  simply  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  shippers,  and  it  may  be  very  much  sus- 
pected that  the  real  fault  is  this  very  want  of  judgment 
and  capital.  Without  these  a  retailer  cannot  go  into  the 
market  and  plunge  at  the  proper  moment.  He  has  to  get 
his  supplies  by  driblets  from  the  shipper  or  his  agents  as  he 
wants  them,  and  of  course  he  is  at  the  shipper's  mercy.  The 
sooner  people  understand  (as  their  fathers  understood)  that  wine- 
selling  is  not  a  mere  over-the-counter  business,  and  that  from  mere 
over-the-counter  dealers  they  can  never  hope  to  get  good  wine,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  health  of  themselves  and  their  guests. 
But  all  this  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  a  ring,  or  of  anything 
like  a  ring.  Some  years  ago  there  was  rather  a  questionable  dis- 
covery in  the  champagne  trade.  It  was  alleged  in  the  newspapers, 
and  not  denied,  that  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  retailers  had 
been  put  on  a  shipper  to  induce  him  to  boycott  a  London  wine- 
merchant  who  was  selling  the  wine  cheaper  than  other  people. 
This  was  much  more  like  a  ring ;  but  it  was  a  retailers'  ring,  and 
not  a  shippers'  one. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  champagne  is  very  dear ;  the 
only  point  requiring  consideration  is  whether  it  is  unfairly  dear. 
Price  (except  in  Irish  land)  is  understood  to  be  determined  by 
cost  of  production,  by  competition  in  the  open  market,  by  supply 
and  demand,  by  relative  merit.  Now  everything  from  this  point 
of  view  is  in  favour  of  the  champagne-makers.  No  one  who  has 
given  the  slightest  attention  to  the  subject  is  unaware  that  the 
production  of  champagne,  from  the  first  day  that  the  vine  culture 
begins  to  the  last  when  the  case  goes  on  shipboard,  is  extraordi- 
narily costly.  In  no  other  kind  of  wine-growing  is  half  the  care 
and  labour  spent  on  the  vines  ;  the  expense  of  making  is  a  mere 
tride  in  the  very  costliest  claret  or  burgundy  compared  with  that 
in  the  case  of  champagne  ;  the  loss  by  breakage  (a  practically  non- 
existent item  in  other  wines)  is  enormous.  But  there  is  much  more 
than  this.  Champagne  is,  to  speak  roundly,  never  the  produce  of  a 
single  vineyard.  The  quantities  of  ditierent  grapes  and  dilierent 
districts  for  a  single  cui'iie  are  the  results  literally  of  centuries 
of  experiments,  and  the  proportions  are  the  secrets  of  the 
producer.  Again,  though  the  Phylloxera  has  spared  Champagne, 
the  vintages  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  bad  for  years  past, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  distress  of  other  districts  through  the 
Phylloxera  itself  has  of  course  been  the  fair  commercial  advantage 
of  the  province.  Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  demand, 
though  it  has  not,  as  popular  fiction  has  it,  yet  beaten  the  supply, 
is  constantly  increasing.  In  hardly  any  of  the  smaller  social 
matters  is  the  difierence  between  the  England  of  the  present  day 
and  the  England  of  thirty  years  ago  more  marked  than  in  the  case 
of  the  drinking  of  champagne.  Now  the  finest  wine  of  the 
province,  the  wine  which  flavours  and  constitutes  the  great  cuvees, 
is  almost  a  constant  quantity  and  does  not  admit  of  multiplica- 
tion. The  inference,  as  fiir  as  the  price  of  these  cuvees  go,  is 
unavoidable. 

Last  of  all,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  relative  price  of 
champagne  to  that  of  other  sparkling  wines  does  not  unfairly  re- 
present its  comparative  merits.  To  begin  with,  all  other  sparkling 
wines  are  comparative  novelties,  and  there  is  nothing  that  so 
depends  on  old  practice  and  traditional  skill  as  the  making  of  good 
wine.  Sparkling  wines  are  now  to  be  obtained  at  every  con- 
ceivable price,  from  a  guinea  a  dozen  or  thereabouts  upwards. 
There  is  the  enormous  production  of  the  Loire  district,  which 
seems  to  be  greedily  enough  consumed  by  those  who  like  it,  and 
against  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  as  far  as  wholesomeness 
goes.  But  in  respect  of  flavour,  no  one  who  knows  what  wine  is 
would  dream  of  comparing  even  the  best  Saumur  or  Vouvray  with 
a  moderate  champagne.  There  is  sparkling  burgundy  ;  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  sparkling  burgundy  (white,  not  red ; 
for  red  sparkling  wines,  except  as  an  occasional  curiosity, 
are  rather  a  mistake)  is  the  nearest  approach  to  champagne. 
But  nearly  all  sparkling  burgundy,  and  still  more  that  ex- 
cellent southern  growth,  St.  Piiray,  has  the  defect  of  being 
too  strong.  Wine  that  sparkles  is  intended  to  be  drunk,  not 
sipped  ;  and  considerable  caution  is  required  in  drinking  spark- 
ling burgundy,  which,  however,  let  it  be  repeated,  is  the  best 
substitute,  at  about  three-fourths  of  the  price,  for  champagne. 
Sparkling  Rhine  and  Moselle  wines  everybody  knows.  At  their 
very  best  they  are  good,  but  they  are  not  cheap  ;  you  may  get,  if 
you  take  a  little  care,  a  far  better  champagne  for  less  money. 
Besides,  the  peculiar  flowery  flavour  which  is  the  charm  of  hock 
and  moselle  almost  invariably  becomes  pommadish  in  character  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  into  viii  mousseux.  The  remarkable 
freshness  and  cleanness  of  taste  which  are  the  chief  charms  of 
champagne  are  absent.  As  for  miscellaneous  sparkling  wines, 
such  as  those  of  Italy,  Hungary,  the  Jura,  &c.,  they  need  not  be 
seriously  mentioned.  Except  the  inexperienced  burglar,  who, 
having  made  away  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  champagne,  said 
"  It  was  like  ginger-beer,  but  not  so  good,"  no  one  would  think  of 
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denying  that  the  arithmetical  relation  of  the  price  of  these  wines 
to  that  of  champagne  is  reasonable  enough. 

All  these  thinirs  being  taken  together,  it  appears  that  the  great 
champagne  shippers  have  no  monopoly,  but  that  they  have  the 
greatest  demand,  and  the  best  article  to  supply.  This  combmation 
means  high  prices  all  the  world  over.  As  it  is,  the  very  best  cham- 
pagne is  dear  certainly.  But  nobody  is  forced  to  drink  it,  and 
anybody  can,  if  he  chooses,  buy  very  excellent  champagne  at  a 
comparatively  moderate  price.  "But  he  must  have  judgment  and 
capital  of  his  own,  or  go  to  a  wine-merchant  who  has  capital  and 
iudgment.  That,  we  take  it,  is  very  much  the  condition  of  things 
in  reference  to  most  commercial  transactions  in  this  world ;  so 
that  it  would  not  appear  that  champagne  buying  is  in  any  excep- 
tional position. 


DOCTORS  AND  LOCAL  LEGISLATION. 

A SELECT  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  lately 
been  employed  in  examining  all  private  Bills  promoted  by 
local  authorities  which  create  powers  different  from  those  conferred 
by  general  Acts  of  Parliament.  Eight  municipal  improvement 
Bills  were  referred  to  them,  and  they  report  that  all  of  them  con- 
tain abundant  illustration  of  the  rapid  growth  and  development 
which  has  marked  private  legislation  of  late  years.  There  are 
many  things  which,  so  far  as  public  law  goes,  may  be  done  inno- 
cently, but  cannot  be  done  innocently  under  the  law  in  force  in  a 
particular  place.  These  additional  restrictions  have  been  in- 
troduced in  part  out  of  regard  to  local  convenience,  in  part  from 
A  desire  to  gain  experience  which  may  serve  as  the  foundation 
of  public  Acts  of  general  application,  and  in  part  from  care- 
lessness. A  long  Bill  is  brought  forward  on  behalf  of  some  cor- 
poration, and,  as  there  is  no  one  to  offer  any  opposition,  its  pro- 
visions are  accepted  after  a  very  perfunctory  and  imperfect 
examination.  The  Committee  recommend  that  in  future  this  third 
head  of  explanation  should  no  longer  be  tolerated,  and  that  some 
step  should  be  taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  secure  more 
uniform  and  stringent  supervision  of  the  unopposed  clauses  in 
private  Bills.  The  order  of  reference  directs  the  Committee  to 
make  a  special  report  in  respect  of  any  provisions  not  found  in  the 
general  law  which  the  Committee  may  sanction,  together  with 
the  reasons  on  which  the  recommendations  are  founded.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Committee  have  interpreted  this  last  in- 
struction in  too  liberal  a  spirit.  All  that  they  do  by  way  of 
assigning  reasons  is  to  quote  the  precedents  of  twenty-three 
urban  districts  in  which  some  or  all  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions have  been  already  adopted  by  private  Acts,  and  of 
certain  Provisional  Order  Acts  in  which  similar  provisions  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  the  Committee  had  taken  a  somewhat  wider  view 
•of  their  duties.  They  recommend  that  the  clauses  which  they 
have  sanctioned  in  the  Bills  referred  to  them  should  in  any  future 
amendment  of  the  Public  Health  Act  be  extended  to  all  urban 
sanitary  authorities ;  but  they  give  no  reasons  for  their  recom- 
mendation. These  clauses,  excellent  as  upon  examination  they 
mav  prove  to  be,  are  not  in  all  cases  such  as  ought  to  be  accepted 
without  careful  scrutiny  ;  and  one  object,  at  least,  of  referring 
these  private  Bills  to  a  iSelect  Committee  was  to  enable  the  House 
of  Commons  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  the  merits  of  the 
powers  with  which  the  local  authorities  seek  to  be  invested. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  Keport  of  the  Committee  does  very 
little.  It  simply  advises  that  some  of  the  powers  asked  for  shall 
be  granted,  and  that  others  shall  be  refused. 

When  we  turn  to  the  provisions  which  it  is  proposed  not 
only  to  insert  in  the  private  Bills  referred  to  the  Committee, 
but  in  all  future  editions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  we  meet 
at  once  with  one  which  stands  in  need  of  very  much  more 
discussion  than  it  has  yet  received.  In  order  to  secure  that  due 
notice  shall  be  given  to  the  urban  sanitary  authority  of  the  existence 
of  infectious  disease  within  their  jurisdiction,  it  is  provided,  not 
merely  that  the  occupier,  or  person  having  the  control,  of  any 
house  in  which  a  case  of  infectious  disease  occurs  shall  at 
once  give  notice  of  it  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  but 
that  every  medical  practitioner  attending  on  or  called  in  to 
visit  such  inmate  shall  at  once  ffll  up  and  ser.d  to  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  at  his  office  a  certificate  stating  the  nature 
of  the  disease  from  which  his  patient  is  suffering.  By  way 
of  inducement  to  medical  practitioners  to  forward  this  certi- 
ficate, the  sanitary  authority  is  to  pay  a  fee  of  half-a-crowu  for 
every  certified  case  occurring  in  private  practice,  and  a  fee  of  a 
shilling  for  every  case  occurring  in  any  public  institution ;  and 
any  doctor  wilfully  omitting  to  furnish  a  certificate  shall  be 
fined  forty  shillings.  The  Committee  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
this  provision  has  been  strongly  opposed  by  the  medical  profession. 
That  is  not,  of  course,  an  adequate  reason  for  condemning  the  plan. 
There  are  examples  in  all  professions  of  similar  unwillingness  to 
have  public  duties  cast  on  them,  and  yet  the  duties  objected  to, 
when  cast  on  them,  have  been  discharged  with  great  advantage 
to  the  community.  But  a  strong  professional  objection  is  an 
element  in  the  question  that  undoubtedly  deserves  full  con- 
sideration, and  this  is  precisely  what  the  unwillingness  of  doctors 
to  be  converted  into  registrars  of  infectious  disease  has  not 
yet  received.  It  might  have  received  it,  therefore,  with  great 
advantage  at  the  hands  of  this  Committee.  They  might  have  ! 
taken  the  evidence  of  medical  men,  and  so  got  at  the  real  I 
nature  of  the  objection  which  they  feel  towards  the  regulation  I 


which  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  universal  whenever  the  Local 
Government  Board  can  get  a  chance  of  passing  a  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  dislike  of  the  doctors  may  really  spring 
from  the  troublesome  character  of  the  work  imposed  on  them  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  reason  they  themselves  assign.  Their  plea  is  that 
such  a  regulation  will  defeat  its  own  purpose.  It  may  in  some 
cases  promote  the  proper  notification  of  infectious  diseases,  but  in  a 
much  larger  number  it  will  tend  to  prevent  these  diseases  from 
being  properly  treated.  Before  a  doctor  can  certify  to  the  ex- 
istence of  infectious  disease  he  must  be  in  attendance  upon 
the  sufferer.  Now,  to  be  known  to  have  infectious  disease  in 
your  house  very  often  involves  a  very  serious  money  loss.  Will 
a  man  who  is  suffering,  or  who  has  a  child  suffering,  from 
what  promises  to  be  a  slight  attack  of  infectious  disease  be  so 
likely  to  call  in  a  doctor  promptly  when  ho  knows  that  to  do  so 
is  tantamount  to  publishing  his  sad  case  to  the  world  as  when,  if 
he  is  inclined  to  keep  it  secret,  he  has  only  not  to  take  the  doctor's 
advice  to  send  notice  of  the  fiict  to  the  Medical  Officer  ?  The 
contention  of  the  profession  is  that  he  will  be  much  less  likely 
to  call  in  a  doctor  when  the  new  law  has  been  made  universal 
than  he  is  now,  when,  except  in  a  few  towns,  it  is  only  proposed. 
It  is  clearly  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  to  make  it 
the  interest  of  the  whole  population  that  lives  by  its  labour  not 
to  have  recourse  to  a  doctor  if  it  can  possibly  do  without  him. 
It  may  possibly  appear  upon  consideration  that  no  such  con- 
sequence is  likely  to  follow  from  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
rule ;  but  at  present  both  the  doctors  and  the  community  have 
reason  to  complain  that  this  has  been  taken  for  granted  without 
consideration.  The  duty  has  been  imposed  on  medical  prac- 
titioners, not  by  a  public  Act  of  Parliament,  which  would 
have  received  its  full  share  of  discussion,  but  by  a  series  of 
private  Acts,  applying,  not  to  the  whole  community,  but  to  this  or 
that  town,  which  have  undergone  no  proper  discussion.  To  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  that  their  new  rule  shall  be 
embodied  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Acts  no  objection 
can  be  made.  Such  a  Bill  will  be  properly  debated,  and  the 
doctors  will  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  their  objections  at 
length.  If  Parliament  then  thinks  fit  to  lay  this  new  duty  upon 
them,  it  will  do  so  with  its  eyes  open  and  with  full  knowledge  of 
what  it  is  about.  The  recommendation  that  this  same  rule  shall 
be  inserted  in  the  various  local  improvement  Bills  referred  to 
the  Committee  stands  on  a  different  footing.  It  is  impossible 
to  debate  a  general  provision  of  this  kind  on  the  second  reading 
of  a  private  Bill.  It  is  true  that  the  rule  is  copied  from 
the  Manchester  and  some  other  Provisional  Order  Acts.  But 
this  only  supplies  additiona  evidence  as  to  the  impropriety  of 
introducing  matters  of  this  kind  into  Bills  to  which  Parliament 
ordinarily  pays  so  little  attention.  Here  is  one  large  town 
after  another — Manchester,  Newcastle,  Bolton,  Blackburn — im- 
posing this  duty  upon  the  medical  profession  without  even 
stopping  to  inquire  what  the  objections  of  the  profession  are, 
and  what  weight  ought  to  be  attached  to  them.  So  long  a.s 
Parliament  did  not  know  that  the  doctors  had  anything  to  say 
against  the  proposal,  the  omission  was  natural.  The  proposed 
regulatio7i  seemed  rational  enough  on  the  surface.  Now  that 
it  has  this  knowledge,  the  case  is  completely  altered.  It  ought 
not  to  concede  these  powers  to  any  local  authority,  unless  it  has 
satisfied  itself  that  they  can  be  conceded  without  any  resulting 
mischief.  It  will  do  these  ardent  Corporations  no  harm  to  wait 
until  the  doctors  have  been  heard,  and  Parliament  has  decided 
whether  the  proposed  regulation  shall  or  shall  not  be  added  to 
the  sanitary  legislation  of  the  country  at  large. 


RELIGIOUS  PROCESSIONS. 

IT  was  pointed  out  the  other  day,  in  connexion  with  the  case  of 
the  Salvation  Army  brought  by  appeal  before  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  that  if  one  object  of  their  processions  through  the 
streets  was  to  attract  attention,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  a  motive  which 
is  common  to  all  processions,  secular  and  religious,  could  hardly  be 
considered  an  unlawful  or  objectionable  one.  Of  the  Salvation 
Army  we  have  spoken  elsewhere ;  our  present  aim  is  to  say  a 
word  on  the  subject  of  religious  processions  which  is  thus  brought 
afresh  into  prominence  from  a  somewhat  unexpected  quarter.  It 
has  been  usual  to  assign  a  peculiarly  Catholic  or  even  Popish 
character  to  such  a  ceremonial,  and  Catholic  in  one  sense  of 
course  it  is,  as  having  come  into  use  in  the  Church  at 
least  a  thousand  years  before  the  Reformation,  probabl}-  earlier. 
But  we  have  not  now  to  learn  for  the  first  time  that  Protestants  of 
the  most  advanced  type  have  found  it  expedient  in  this  as  in  other 
particulars  to  borrow — mutatis  inutamlis  no  doubt — a  custom 
which  is  not  even  exclusively  religious,  and  is  shown  by  abundant 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  to  have  found  a  place  in  the  Jewish 
as  well  as  in  nearly  all  Pagan  rituals,  long  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  the  world.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  strange 
and  even  absurd  that  people  should,  as  an  objector  might  put 
it,  walk  about  to  sing  hymns  or  say  their  prayers,  instead 
of  kneeling  or  standing  quietly,  like  reasonable  beings  who 
are  engaged  in  a  serious  business  and  are  not  enacting  a 
pantomime.  But  the  argument  really  proves  too  much  ;  it  is  just 
as  fatal  to  processions,  good  or  bad,  of  Fenians,  Freemasons,  Odd 
Fellows,  Chartists,  and  other  aggregations  political  or  social,  as 
to  ecclesiastical  ceremonial.  And  the  fact  is  that  a  common 
instinct  dictates  all  alike.  It  was  natural  for  the  Church,  whether 
Jewish  or  Christian,  to  adopt  this  outward  expression  alike  of 
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penitence  or  of  joy,  just  as  the  triumphal  procession  which  wound 
its  way  to  the  Capitol  or  the  graver  solemnities  of  the  Suoce- 
taurilia — which  also  included  a  procession — had  seemed  fitly  to 
betoken  the  majesty  of  Republican  or  Imperial  Rome.  We  pur- 
posely emphasize  this  double  aspect  of  the  usage,  as  adapted  for 
the  expression  either  of  sorrow  or  of  joy,  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
point  in  illustration  of  it  to  the  familiar  contrast  of  a  marriage  and 
a  funeral  procession,  the  Wedding  March  and  the  Dead  March  in 
Saul.  It  is  not  simply  for  the  sake  of  making  a  display — of  publicly 
testifying,  as  it  were,  exultation  or  anguish  before  (Jod  and  man, 
though  this  feeling  does  no  doubt  come  in — but  also  as  giving 
spontaneous  utterance  to  the  inward  musings  which  '*  at  the  last," 
as  the  psalmist  says,  crave  outward  and  cognizable  expression. 
This  sentiment,  just  as  much  as  the  natural  and  creditable  desire 
to  rally  recruits  to  their  standard,  inspired  the  mediseval 
Flagellants  of  whom  we  spoke  on  a  former  occasion  and  inspires 
the  Salvationists  now.  As  the  march  past  or  the  triumphal 
entry  into  a  conquered  capital  is  no  mere  idle  form,  but  serves 
to  brace  the  energies  and  stimulate  the  ardour  and  esprit  dc  corps 
of  an  army,  so  a  religious  procession  is  a  symbol  and  sustaining 
force  of  the  life  of  the  Militant  Church. 

If  we  turn  to  the  history  of  processions  in  the  Christian  ritual, 
we  shall  find  the  same  dual  character  and  significance  of  the 
usage  maintained  which  is  observed  elsewhere.  There  is  some 
obscurity  about  its  first  beginning,  and  for  obvious  reasons  it  could 
only  be  practised  under  very  limited  conditions  during  the  ages  of 
persecution.  It  is  probable  however  that  processions  of  the 
clergy  took  place  within  the  walls  of  the  churches  before  the  con- 
■version  of  the  Empire ;  minute  directions  as  to  the  order  and 
equipment  of  the  sacred  ministers  on  entering  and  leaving  church 
and  at  certain  points  of  the  service  may  be  found  in  Latin 
rituals  still  extant  of  the  eighth  century.  But  there  is  evidence 
much  earlier,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  of  public  pro- 
cessions through  the  streets  both  in  East  and  West,  and  this  seems 
to  show  that  as  soon  as  the  Church  was  free,  so  to  say,  to  emerge 
from  the  Catacombs,  her  ministers  came  forth  to  view  in  the  pro- 
cessional order,  both  festal  and  penitential,  which  had  been 
already  observed  in  private  ;  tncessu  patuit  dea.  St.  Basil  refers  to 
processional  litanies  in  his  own  diocese,  and  St.  Ambrose  to  psalms 
chanted  in  procession  at  Milan  on  the  festivals  of  martyrs,  while 
at  Constantinople  rival  processions  of  Catholics  and  Arians  paraded 
the  streets  carrying  crosses  and  lighted  tapers ;  and  as  long  as 
the  primitive  custom  survived  of  administering  public  baptism 
to  catechumens  in  a  body  at  I'^aster  and  Whitsuntide,  pro- 
cessions of  the  newly  baptized  clothed  in  white  and  burn- 
ing lights  were  held  for  seven  days  afterwards  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Church  ;  hence  the  Sunday  after  Easter, 
or  Low  Sunday,  is  still  called  in  the  Roman  ritual  Dominica  in 
Albis.  St.  Gregory  Naziauzen  speaks  of  this  as  a  beautiful  sight, 
"lighting  up  the  night  with  a  fiery  blaze."  The  ordinary  pro- 
cessions on  fixed  occasions  seem,  however,  at  first  to  have  par- 
taken more  generally  of  a  penitential  or  deprecatory  than  of  a 
jubilant  character.  Thus  the  procession  on  St.  Mark's  Day  and  on 
the  three  Rogation  days,  still  observed  in  the  Latin  rite,  were  for 
the  chanting  of  litanies,  the  former  perhaps  being  substituted  for 
the  "  Candida  ])07npa,"  which  of  old  traversed  the  streets  of  Rome 
on  April  25,  to  supplicate  the  goddess  Robigo  for  the  preservation 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  we  learn  from  Ovid  and  Plin3^  The 
Rogation  litanies  and  processions  were  first  instituted  at  Vienue 
in  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century  by  Mamercus,  when  his  episcopal  city 
had  suffered  from  earthquakes,  but  the  solemnity  became  an  annual 
one  and  spread  rapidly  throughout  Western  Christendom.  In 
511  the  Council  of  Orleans  decreed  its  universal  observance,  and 
two  centuries  later  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe  ordered  it  to  be 
maintained  in  England  "  according  to  the  custom  of  our  fore- 
fathers,' and  also  directed  St.  Mark's  litanies  to  be  sung  as  in  the 
Roman  usage ;  at  Rome  the  Rogation  days  were  not  observed 
before  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  The  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  in  church  on  Maundy  Thursday,  supposed  to  re- 
present the  passing  of  Christ  from  the  Supper  room  to  the  Garden 
of  Gethsenjane,  was  of  later  introduction,  and  the  more  elabo- 
rate and  festive  procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  or  the  Fete  Dieu 
as  it  is  called  in  France,  only  came  into  use  with  the  festival 
itself  in  the  thirteenth  century.  This  ceremony,  as  it  is,  or 
was  very  recently,  practised  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  is 
far  the  most  solemn  and  picturesque  of  all  the  outdoor 
processions;  at  Vienna  and  Munich  it  was,  and  we  believe 
still  is,  the  custom  for  the  sovereign  to  follow  the  Host  bare- 
headed, when  borne  through  the  streets  of  his  capital  by  the 
Archbishop  and  the  whole  body  of  the  local  clergy  in  their  richest 
vestments.  In  country  parishes  similar  processions,  of  course  on  a 
humbler  scale,  do  or  did  perambulate  the  fields  on  Corpus  Christi 
day,  altars  being  erected  at  various  spots  in  the  open  air  where  a 
short  service  is  held.  Public  processions  were  also  from  an 
early  age  enjoined,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  laws  of  Justinian, 
before  laying  the  foundacion-stone  of  a  new  church  and  at  its 
dedication  when  completed.  And  on  special  occasions  of  public 
need  or  calamity,  such  as  inundations  of  rain  near  harvest  time,  or 
an  outbreak  of  plague,  or  a  threatened  invasion  of  the  enemy,  it 
was  customary  to  have  litanies  sung  in  procession,  when  the  relics 
of  saints  were  generally  carried.  These  were  of  course,  like  our 
modern  "  Days  of  Humiliation  and  Fasting  "  for  the  cholera,  in- 
tended as  a  penitential  observance.  Thus  again  St.  Augustine  and 
his  monks  advanced  to  their  first  meeting  with  King  Ethelbert  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  afterwards  made  their  entrance  into 
Canterbury,  chanting  the  Rogation  litanies  in  procession.   Ileuce  ] 


perhaps  the  solemn  observance  of  the  Rogation  days  became  fronu 
the  first  a  recognized  institution  in  the  Old-English  Church.  And. 
there  is  evidence  in  the  Injunctions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
recorded  practice  of  men  like  Hooker  and  George  Herbert  that 
it  survived  the  Reformation,  though  no  longer  prescribed  in  tho 
ritual.  To  this  day  indeed  it  has  a  kind  of  irregular  survival, 
disjoined  from  its  proper  date  and  meaning,  in  the  custom  of 
"  beating  the  bounds  "  on  Ascension  day. 

It  was  no  doubt  in  great  measure  to  its  imposing  scenic  effect, 
its  tendency  to  attract,  to  awe,  and  to  impress  even  a  careless 
spectator,  that  this  usage  of  processional  hymns  and  chants, 
common  in  some  form  to  all  the  great  religions  of  antiquity,  owed 
its  origin.  The  poet  is  speaking  of  a  penitential  rite  solemnized 
for  the  benefit  of  "pilgrim  chiefs,  in  sad  array,"  but  his  words- 
would  bear  a  wider  application,  when  he  speaks  of  the  awe- 
inspiring  grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  as— 

.  .  .  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar, 
With  sable  cowl  .ind  scipular, 
And  snow-wliite  stole,  in  order  due, 
The-lioly  fathers,  two  and  two, 
In  long  procession  came. 

The  Puritan  objection  to  reUgious  processions,  on  which  Hooker 
comments,  is  simply  part  of  the  crambe  decies  repetita  of  the  argu- 
ment against  all  outward  forms  and  ceremonies  in  religion,  and  is 
based  on  the  same  radical  fallacy  of  supposing  that  there  can  be 
no  spiritual  religion  which  does  not  treat  men,  being  what  they 
are,  as  pure  incorporeal  spirits.  It  was  answered  in  a  rough 
sort  of  way  by  Charles  Wesley,  when  he  said  that  there  could 
be  no  reason  why  the  devil  should  have  all  the  good  tunes. 
The  early  Church  acted  on  the  same  common-sense  view  of 
the  matter,  and  saw  no  reason  why  the  devil — who  was  uni- 
versally believed  by  Christians  of  that  day  to  be  the  zeal 
object  of  Pagan  idolatrous  worship,  as  is  intimated  in  Milton's 
Christmas  Hymn — should  have  a  monopoly  of  graceful  or  im- 
pressive rites.  And  just  as  e.g.  the  Solstitia  and  Lupercalia  were 
converted  into  Christian  festivals,  so  too  the  ceremonial  use  of 
fiowers,  candles,  incense,  lustral  water,  and  other  symbolic  adjuncts 
of  the  Pagan,  as  also  in  many  instances  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  were 
adapted  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  conspicuous  among 
them  was  the  custom  of  religious  processions.  To  object  to  them 
on  that  ground  would  not  be  more  reasonable  than  to  object  to 
the  employment  of  music,  or  ministerial  vestments,  or  consecrated 
churches,  for  Christian  worship.  But  we  are  not  concerned  here 
to  reproduce  an  argument  which  has  been  pretty  thoroughly 
worked  out  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  We 
are  simply  stating,  not  expounding  or  defending,  a  principle 
familiar  to  all  ritualists — we  use  the  word  in  its  proper  sense 
of  liturgical  scholars,  not  in  its  clumsy  misapplication  as 
a  party  nickname — as  having  materially  influenced  the  gradual 
elaboration  of  the  external  worship  of  the  Church.  How  far  the 
principle  has  been  wisely  applied  in  this  or  that  particular  in- 
stance, and  in  what  degree  its  actual  or  possible  abuse  should  limit 
its  legitimate  use,  is  another  matter  on  which  there  is  no  need  to 
enter  here.  But  it  is  a  little  amusing  to  note  how  the  usage  of 
processions,  which  was  so  much  "  bitten  at by  the  Puritans  of 
ilookers  day,  appears  at  present  to  one  large  section  at  least  of 
their  spiritual  descendants  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  cause  of 
Gospel  truth  that  they  are  prepared  to  risk  fine  and  imprisonment 
not  for  resisting  but  for  upholding  it  as  an  integral  portion  of 
Christian  worship. 


M.  LEOX  SAY'S  PREDICTIONS. 

JN  speaking  at  an  Agricultural  Show  dinner  at  St.  Quentin  last, 
week,  M.  Leon  Say  said  that  the  prospects  of  the  French  harvest 
are  so  good  that  France  will  probably  not  need  to  import  any  wheat 
next  year ;  that  therefore  money  will  be  very  cheap,  trade  will  be 
very  prosperous,  the  revenue  will  be  abundant ;  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  all  this,  he  will  be  able  to  reduce  taxation,  and,  further, 
to  efl'ect  a  modification  in  the  debt.  This  latter  statement  is- 
understood  to  mean  that  he  intends  to  convert  the  Five  per  Cent. 
Rentes.  Strange  to  say,  the  speech,  though  taking  so  sanguine  a 
view  of  the  material  prospects  of  France,  has  caused  a  fall  upon, 
the  Paris  Bourse,  and  generally  has  discomposed  French  specu- 
lators. The  explanation  is  that  the  conversion  of  the  Five  per 
Cents,  would  compel  those  who  have  speculated  in  them 
to  submit  to  a  loss  of  either  capital  or  interest,  and  that 
the  prospect  seriouslj'  discourages  them.  Speculation  in  the  Five 
per  Cents,  has  for  a  long  time  been  rife  in  France  ;  the  price  at  one 
time  was  run  up  as  high  as  120;  and  even  when  M.  Leon  Say 
spoke  last  week,  those  Rentes  were  at  a  premium  of  over  15 
per  cent.  If,  therefore,  the  holders  of  the  Rentes  are  unwilling  to 
accept  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  they  must  submit  to  a  loss  of  15 
per  cent,  in  their  capital,  while,  if  they  shrink  from  this,  they 
will  probably  have  to  agree  to  a  loss  of  interest  of  from  20  to 
30  per  cent.  In  either  case  the  prospect  is  not  agreeable,  and  the 
number  of  persons  concerned  in  the  matter  is  no  great  that  they  in- 
fluence the  whole  of  the  Bourse.  In  fact,  the  Five  per  Cents,  have 
for  some  time  been  regarded  as  the  barometer  of  the  Bourse,  and 
whatever  affects  them  affects  the  whole  market.  It  will  be 
recollected  that,  when  M.  Gambetta  took  office,  he  was  under- 
stood to  intend  the  conversion  of  the  Five  per  Cents.,  and  that  the 
fall  in  their  price  which  followed  was  the  immediate  precursor 
of  the   January   panic.    When  M.   Leon   Say  accepted  tha. 
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Ministry  of  Finance,  he  did  so  on  condition,  amongst  other 
things,  that  the  Five  per  Cents,  should  not  be  converted.  The 
speculators,  therefore,  at  once  took  heart,  in  the  hope  that  they 
had  secured  a  respite  of  some  years  at  the  least.  But  little  more 
than  four  months  have  now  elapsed,  and  the  question  of  conversion 
is  once  more  brought  forward  by  the  very  Minister  whose  accession 
they  had  welcomed  as  a  postponement  of  this  dreaded  measure. 
When  M.  Leon  Say  adopts  a  portion  of  the  financial  programme 
of  M.  Gambetta,  it  is  evident  that  the  measure  cannot  be  long 
resisted,  and  the  Bourse  consequently  is  disheartened.  M.  Leon 
Say's  organ  iu  the  press  has  attempted  to  explain  away  the  in- 
consistency which  a  few  months  ago  stipulated  that  there  -was  to 
■foe  no  conversion,  and  now  announces  that  conversion  is  imminent; 
but  the  attempt  is  not  very  successful.  And,  in  truth,  his  best  ] 
justification  is  that  conversion  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
France,  and  can  be  opposed  only  in  the  interests  of  speculators. 
In  round  numbers  the  capital  of  the  Five  per  Cent.  Rentes  amounts 
to  274  millions  sterling.  If  M.  L(5on  Say  cuts  down  the  interest 
only  one  per  cent.,  he  will  effect  a  saving  of  very  nearly  2  J  millions  j 
sterling  ;  while,  if  he  is  able  to  refund  at  3i  per  cent.,  the  saving 
■will  considerably  exceed  four  millions.  Either  saving  would  enable 
the  Minister  to  reduce  some  of  the  oppressive  taxation  now 
imposed,  or,  if  it  should  be  preferred,  would  allow  of  a  much 
larger  sum  than  now  being  devoted  to  popular  education.  I 

To  the  French  people  at  large,  and  to  foreigners,  the  other  points 
of  M.  Leon  Say's  speech  are  much  more  important.  For  a  series 
of  four  or  five  years  French  harvests  have  been  deficient,  and 
France  in  consequence  has  had  to  import  very  large  quiintities  of 
food  from  other  countries.  To  pay  for  this  food,  more  especially  ' 
for  wheat,  she  has  had  to  export  gold.  The  drain  of  gold 
from  the  Bank  of  France  thus  occasioned  has  been  so  great  that 
towards  the  close  of  last  year  the  whole  stock  of  the  metal  held  by 
that  institution  was  under  24  millions  sterling.  The  Bank,  it  will  be  ': 
borne  in  mind,  has  brandies  in  every  department  of  France,  and  it  is 
obliged  to  keep  some  amount  of  gold  at  each  of  these.  The  quantity  \ 
of  gold,  therefore,  at  the  head  othce  was  very  small ;  so  small,  indeed, 
that  apprehensions  were  entertained  in  France,  as  well  as  abroad, 
that  the  attempt  to  maintain  bi-metallism  must  fail,  and  that 
France  would  be  forced  to  adopt  the  single  silver  standard.  The 
Bank  became  alarmed  ;  it  raised  its  rate  of  discount,  and  refused 
to  pay  out  gold ;  and  since  then  the  current  has  changed,  until 
now  it  holds  over  37I  millions  sterling  in  gold.  This  is  an 
increase  of  nearly  14  millions  trom  the  lowest  point;  but,  as  we 
have  already  said,  it  has  been  attained  by  the  relusal  of  the  Bank 
to  pay  out  gold  except  on  onerous  conditions,  so  that  to  a  certain 
extent  bi-metallism  is  suspended  in  France,  gold  not  being  obtain- 
able in  any  amount  desired  at  the  Bank  of  France.  If  now,  however, 
the  harvests  prove  as  abundant  as  M.  Leon  Say  expects,  France  1 
will  have  to  export  no  gold  this  year  in  purchasing  wheat,  I 
and  consequently  there  will  be  no  drain  from  that  country 
to  the  United  States.  Further,  if  the  wine  harvest  is  good, 
France  will  have  to  buy  very  much  less  wine  from  Spain  and 
Italy  than  she  has  had  to  purchase  of  late  years,  and  in  this  way 
also  she  will  have  to  pay  away  less  gold.  The  drain  of  gold  from 
France  will  therefore  cease ;  the  Bank  of  France  will  be  able 
once  more  to  pay  out  gold  freely,  and  the  old  monetary  system 
•will  be  restored.  It  is  probable,  too,  especially  if  the  wine 
harvest  is  good,  that  the  exports  of  France  of  all  kinds  will 
exceed  her  imports,  and  tliat  consequently  she  will  receive 
gold,  instead  ot  paying  it  away  as  of  late  years.  Usually, 
until  within  the  past  three  or  four  years,  what  is  called  the 
balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  France — that  is  to  say, 
there  was  more  due  to  her  from  other  countries  than  she 
owed  to  them ;  and  as  she  was  able  to  take  payment  in 
whatever  form  she  pleased,  usually  gold  flowed  in  to  her.  If 
M.  L6on  Say's  expectations  are  fulfilled,  she  will  be  in  this 
position  again  in  the  coming  year;  and  her  financial  difficulties 
will  thus  draw  to  an  end.  Of  course  the  Bank  of  France  is  still 
•weighted  with  an  immense  mass  of  silver,  which  it  is  apparently 
unable  to  get  rid  of  in  any  way,  and  that  difficulty  will  remain 
whatever  the  harvest  may  be.  But  as  the  Bank  of  France  is  able 
to  issue  notes  against  its  silver,  the  difficulty  is  not  serious  so 
long  as  the  stock  of  gold  is  large  enough  for  all  international 
purposes. 

As  regards  ourselves,  the  important  part  of  M.  Leon  Say's 
speech  lies  in  the  anticipation  that  France  will  not  need  to  import 
wheat  from  abroad ;  in  other  words,  that  during  the  coming 
agricultural  year  France  will  not  be  a  competitor  with  England  in 
the  wheat  markets  of  the  world.  According  to  present  appear- 
ances— at  least  until  the  recent  inopportune  change  in  the  weather 
— the  wheat  harvest  all  over  the  world  will  be  large,  and 
therefore  wheat  will  be  cheap.  But,  if  France  does  not  need  to 
buy  any  wheat,  the  price  will  be  very  greatly  reduced.  When 
England  and  France  are  competing  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  they  raise  prices  each  against  the  other  ;  but  when  France 
produces  enough  for  her  own  needs,  we  are  practically  the  only 

1  great  buyers,  and  therefore  we  fi.x  prices.  As  far,  therefore,  as 
one  can  see  thus  early,  and  subject  to  the  contingencies  indicated 
by  the  unfavourable  weather  of  the  last  few  days,  the  price  of 
wheat  promises  to  be  low  in  the  coming  year.  Food,  that  is, 
will  be  cheap ;  and,  so  far  as  the  necessaries  of  life  are  con- 
cerned, the  wages  of  the  working  classes  will  really  buy  more 
than  they  do  now.  The  working  classes,  therefore,  will  have  a 
larger  surplus,  even  if  no  rise  of  wages   takes  place,  than 

I  they  have  now  to  spend  upon  other  things  than  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life.    It  is  to  be  expected  that  this  will  give 


a  great  impetus  to  trade,  and  therefore  it  seems  probable  that 
M.  Leon  Say  will  be  borne  out  when  he  says  that  1883  will  be 
an  exceptional  year.  The  French  peasant  farmers,  for  the  first 
time  for  a  long  series  of  years,  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  abundant 
crops  ;  they  will  therefore" be  better  off  than  they  have  been,  and 
they  will  "be  able  to  save  more.  Their  savings  will  go  partly 
into  the  land,  and  partly  into  Stock  Exchange  securities,  and 
their  expenditure  will  give  a  stimulus  to  trade.  With  ourselves, 
the  working  classes  unfortunately  save  little.  If  their  wages  go 
further  than  usual,  they  spend  the  surplus  upon  what  to  them  are 
either  comforts  or  luxuries ;  but  the  expenditure  will  give  an 
immense  stimulus  to  trade,  and  highly  prosperous  trade  will  ia 
turn  act  upon  the  prices  of  Stock  Exchange  securities.  Pro- 
vided, therefore,  that  the  harvests  of  the  world  are  as  good  as, 
with  the  exceptions  above  named,  they  have  thus  far  promised  to 
be,  M.  Loon  Say's  prediction  that  next  year  will  be  exceptional  is 
likely  to  be  borne  out. 


THE  OPERAS. 

THE  production,  for  the  first  time  for  nearly  fifty  years  in 
London,  of  Eurymitlte  at  I)rury  Lane,  will  be  admitted  by 
some  people  to  be  at  least  as  impoi'tant  an  event  as  the  production 
of  which  we  gave  some  account  last  week  of  a  work  until  then  un- 
heard in  London,  by  the  composer  whose  inspiration  certainly  owes 
not  a  little  to  the  influence  of  Weber.  We  use  the  word  inspira- 
tion advisedly,  by  way  of  indicating  that,  however  much  Herr 
Wagner  may  have  found  suggestions,  and  more  than  suggestions, 
in  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  he  has  not  the  less  that  quality  of 
genius  which  can  turn  such  borrowing  to  the  best  account,  and 
make  of  it,  and  with  it,  something  to  which  one  might  be  more 
content  to  give  the  name  of  original  if  it  were  not  for  the  stupid 
outcry  of  some  of  the  Wagnerians  against  the  possibility  of  their 
idol  owing  anything  to  any  man.  'Ihat,  to  take  one  striking  in- 
stance afforded  by  the  production  of  Weber's  opera  above-named, 
Lohenyrin  owes  much  to  Euryanfhe  will  hardly  be  doubted  by 
any  except  the  extreme  Wagnerians,  or  those  who  are  more  apt  to 
consider  music  in  regard  to  its  harmonic  progressions  than  in  re- 
gard to  its  melodic  forms.  In  saying  this  we  take  no  account  of 
the  remarkable  dramatic  likeness  which  also  exists  between  the 
two  works,  and  in  respect  of  which  Loheiujrin,  no  doubt,  has  the 
advantage  over  Eunjanthe.  Euryant.he  as  a  play  has,  or  perhaps 
rather  suggests,  fine  capabilities  which  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
cerned and  turned  to  excellent  account  by  the  writer  and  composer 
of  Lohengrin.  It  might,  of  course,  be  argued,  and  argued  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  the  coincidence  is  a  mere  coincidence  ; 
that  the  two  legends  resemble  each  other  only  as  all  legends  which 
contain  an  innocent  injured  maiden,  a  male  and  female  villain,  a 
benevolent  tyrant,  and  a  chorus  of  nobles  and  retainers,  must 
resemble  each  other ;  but  for  the  curious  fact  that,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  Ilerr  Wagner  has  given  in  Lohenyrin  some  striking 
parallel  passages,  both  in  his  situations  and  in  his  music  to  the 
most  prominent  scenes  of  Euryanthe.  At  one  time,  in  the  chorus 
after  Adolar's  wager  with  Lysiart,  one  thinks  naturally  of  the  orches- 
tral movement  and  chorus  which  follow  in  Lohenyrin  close  upon  the 
first  discernment  of  the  portent  in  the  distance  ;  at  another,  in  the 
next  scene,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  thinking — but  here  the 
parallel  is  more  dramatic  than  musical— of  Elsa  and  Ortrud 
when  one  watches  Euryanthe  and  Eglantine.  Again,  this  duet  is 
followed  by  trumpets  announcing  the  break  of  dawn,  and  by  the 
presentment  on  the  stage  of  the  gradual  meeting  and  greeting  of 
groups  of  people  who  wake  with  the  waking  day.  Nothing  could 
well  be  more  difi'erent  than  the  writing  of  Weber  and  of  Herr 
W^agner  for  these  trumpets;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  co- 
incidence is  an  odd  one,  if  a  slight  one.  It  was  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  thrust  it  upon  the  attention  by  employing  the  same  back- 
cloth  for  both  scenes.  Yet  again,  in  the  next  scene,  we  have  a 
duet  between  Lysiart  and  Eglantine  which  cannot  but  be  recog- 
nized as  the  germ,  to  say  no  more,  of  the  duet  between 
Telramund  and  Ortrud.  Here,  too,  the  scheme  of  the  music, 
though  its  details  ditt'er  greatly,  is  essentially  the  same.  Weber 
set  himself  to  write  gloomy  recitatives  for  gloomy  characters ; 
and  this  is  what  Herr  Wagner  has  done  in  the  corresponding  scene, 
carrying  his  principle,  however,  so  far  as  to  make  the  music  not 
only  gloomy,  but  even  repellent.  Here  we  may  note,  though  other 
instances  abound  in  the  work,  that  Herr  Wagner  is  not,  as  his 
more  fanatical  admirers  would  have  us  believe,  the  inventor  of  the 
peculiar  form  of  accompanied  recitative  which  is  amongst  the 
things  that  make  his  work  so  distinct  from  that  of  the  Italian 
school.  The  use  of  this,  and  the  abandonment  of  unaccompanied 
recitative,  are,  like  some  other  things,  common  to  Euryanthe  and 
to  Lvhenyrin.  However,  it  is  needless  to  pursue  a  subject  which 
need  not  have  been  brought  into  notice  at  all  but  for  the  perverse 
fanaticism  of  people  whose  position  is  practically  that,  if  one 
composer's  work  is  good — which  in  the  case  of  Herr  Wagner  we 
are  by  no  means  concerned  to  deny — therefore  no  other  composer's 
works  can  be  equally  good — which  we  are  by  no  means  willing  to 
admit. 

The  plot  of  Euryanthe  is,  as  we  have  indicated,  feeble  enough, 
in  spite  of  the  tine  situations  which  in  more  skilful  hands  than 
those  of  the  librettist  might  have  been  turned  to  impressive  uses. 
In  the  first  act  we  have  the  brave  and  virtuous  hero  Adolar  sing- 
ing the  praises,  in  presence  of  the  Iving  and  his  Court,  of 
Euryanthe,  his  betrothed.    Lysiart,  the  villanous  knight,  scofl's  at 
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|iis  belief  in  woman's  loyalty,  and  wap-ers  Lis  lands  and  titles 
against  Adolar's  that  he  will  gain  Euryanthes  love.  In  the  second 
scene  of  the  act  Euryanthe  appears,  and  in  a  moment  of  expansive- 
Dess  conliiles  to  Eglantine,  her  seemiufj  friend  and  real  rival,  a 
secret  only  known  to  herself  and  to  Adolar,  who  has  solemnly 
charu-ed  her  to  keep  the  secret.  The  secret  is  that  the  spirit  of 
Adolar's  sister  Emma  is  unable  to  rest  until  the  poison-ring  with 
■which  she  destroyed  her  own  life  on  hearing  of  her  lover's  death 
is  "  bath'd  in  tears  of  injured  innocence."  Presently  Lysiart,  sur- 
prising Eglantine's  confession  of  jealous  hatred  of  Euryuuthe,  joins 
forces  with  her,  and  armed  with  the  mystic  ring  which  Eglantine 
steals  from  the  vault,  seems  to  make  good  his  title  to  have  won 
the  wager.  Euryanthe,  protesting  innocence,  is  dragged  out  by 
Adolar,  and,  after  a  fall  of  the  curtain,  reappears  with  him  (in  a 
Dew  dress)  in  a  lonely  forest.  Then  having  slain,  off  the  stage,  a 
monstrous  serpent,  he  leaves  her  half  fainting,  to  be  discovered  by 
the  King  and  a  hunting  p.arty.  The  last  scene  of  the  opera  is 
naturally  devoted  to  clearing  matters  up,  and  ensuring  the  discom- 
fiture of  Lysiart,  who  appropriately  ends  his  stage  career  by 
stabbing  Eglantine,  who  has  come  out  of  the  castle  gate  with  him 
at  the  head  of  a  bridal  procession. 

Of  the  music  the  best  known  pieces  are  the  overture  and  the 
hunting  chorus  in  the  last  act,  which  is  a  far  finer  piece  of  work 
than  the  more  popular  and  more  jingly  hunting  chorus  in  the  Fi  ci- 
sc/iiitz.  A  striking  instance  of  Weber's  dramatic  instinct  and  skill  in 
operatic  writing  is  found  in  the  fact  that  this  chorus,  instead 
of  following  so  as  to  produce  an  effect  of  shock  close  upon 
Euryanthe's  fainting,  is  preceded  by  a  long  and  beautiful  orchestral 
passage,  towards  the  end  of  which  the  horns  are  gradually  intro- 
duced. But  throughout  the  opera,  which  contains  not  one  un- 
melodious  passage,  the  composer's  dramatic  feeling  is  as  easily 
recognized  as  his  musical  inspiration.  It  is,  indeed,  surprising 
that  so  much  truly  dramatic  effect  should  have  been  got  out  of  a 
libretto  in  which  the  author,  by  frittering  away  her  opportunities, 
threw  every  dilHculty  in  the  way  of  the  composer's  making  the 
music  dramatic — as,  in  .spite  of  the  words,  he  did  make  it.  As 
one  instance  of  purely  dramatic  music,  one  may  point  to  Lysiart's 
jeering  and  sarcastic  recitatives  in  the  first  scene,  and,  in  another 
sense,  to  Adolar's  beautiful  song  which  precedes  them.  Amongst 
many  beautiful  choruses  we  may  notice  specially  the  first  chorus 
of  women,  and  the  chorus  in  the  second  act  which  is  em- 
ployed more  or  less  as  an  accompaniment  to  Euryanthe's  sing- 
ing, as  it  is  employed  by  a  widely  different  composer  with  so 
much  effect  in  the  bed-room  scene  of  Z«  8onnanihida,  without 
recourse  being  had  to  the  modern  trick  of  singing  it  Louche 
fennce.  But,  indeed,  to  go  at  length  through  the  manj'  beauties 
of  the  opera — beauties,  let  us  repeat,  which  are  never  without 
their  proper  dramatic  bearing  and  efi'ect — would  be  to  write  a 
review  as  long  as  the  libretto  itself.  The  efi'ect  of  the  work  is 
certainly  to  make  one  long  to  hear  it  again.  As  to  the  conducting, 
Herr  Richter's  extraordinary  command  over  his  orchestra,  and 
extraordinary  skill  in  varying  its  tone  and  power,  have  never  been 
better  shown.  The  choruses  were  as  steady  and  safe  as  possible,  and 
the  women's  chorus  was  beautifully  fresh.  Frl.  Sucher's  Euryanthe 
is  perhaps  even  better  than  her  Elsa.  Her  singing  and  acting,  espe- 
cially in  the  latter  part  of  the  opera,  were  admirable ;  she  had  a  full 
perception  of  the  pathos  of  the  part,  and  in  her  prayer  for  de- 
liverance managed  to  reproduce,  without  repeating,  the  poetical 
and  visionary  exaltation  of  Elsa's  prayer  before  the  arrival  of  the 
swan.  Frau  Peschka-Leutner,  who  appeared  as  Eglantine,  still 
retains  the  excellent  method  which  always  belonged  to  her  style, 
and  acted  with  something  more  than  intelligence.  For  Herr 
Gura's  Lysiart,  forcible  and  yet  restrained,  we  have  nothing  but 
praise.  His  delivery  of  the  words  "  Bei  Rache,  Wuth  und 
Gluth  des  ew'gen  Ila?ses,  ja ! "  was  a  striking  piece  of  singing, 
phrasing,  and  acting.  Herr  Nachbaur  at  rare  intervals  made  a  pleas- 
ing use  of  s.  true  tenor  voice  ;  but  for  the  most  part  his  intonation 
was  faulty,  his  phrasing  radically  wrong,  and  his  acting  feeble.  The 
singing  of  Bertha  by  Frl.  VViedermann  deserves  more  than  a  word 
of  praise. 

Mme.  Pauline  Lucca  has  lately  appeared  as  Marguerite  in  Faust 
at  Covent  Garden.  Those  who  can  remember  Mme.  Lucca's 
brilliant  career  in  London  some  years  ago  may  remember  that, 
though  every  one  admitted  that  her  performance  of  this  character 
■was  most  charming,  yet  it  was  objected  by  many  critics,  and  not 
■without  reason,  that  she  did  not  represent  either  the  character 
according  to  Goethe,  or  the  Marguerite  of  the  librettists,  or  the 
character  indicated  by  the  music.  We  now  find  no  diminution  of 
the  personal  charm  of  the  performance,  but  we  find  the  character 
conceived  in  a  manner  which  we  think  ought  to  disarm  all 
objectors.  Mme.  Lucca  still  shows  us  Marguerite  as  a  village 
girl,  in  which  she  is  artistically  right;  but  the  indication  of  rus- 
ticity is  now  confined  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  garden-scene, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  passion  of  the  character  appears,  that  passion 
alone  is  shown.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  criticize,  or  even  to 
describe,  Mme.  Lucca's  performance.  The  art  is  so  subtle  and  so 
perfect  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  follow  the  means  used  to  pro- 
duce the  etiects.  There  is  no  special  or  daring  business  intro- 
duced ;  the  part  is  simply  acted  in  an  apparently  unobtrusive  way, 
but  the  efi'ect  of  this  acting  is  very  great.  It  is  surprising,  after 
so  many  years,  to  find  that  Mme.  Lucca's  voice  still  retains  that 
undefinable  quality  known  as  freshness.  Time  and  hard  work  have 
made  it  necessary  for  her  to  slightly  force  some  of  the  upper 
notes ;  but  in  the  whole  of  her  voice,  which  is  still  under  perfect 
control,  there  is  that  exquisite  suggestion  of  youth  which  de- 
lighted our  ears  so  many  seasons  ago ;  and,  above  all,  Mme. 


Lucca  still  retains  her  almost  magical  power  of  expressing  emotion 
with  her  voice  without  marring  the  time,  or  suggesting  false 
accents  belonging  neither  to  the  time  nor  the  phrasing.  Her 
singing  of  the  beautiful  passage,  "  Morira,  morira  la  cava  sorella 
mia,"  in  the  garden-scene  was  a  marvel  of  pathos,  though  the 
phrase  was  sung  as  it  is  written,  and  it  was  impossible  to  detect 
any  help  to  the  music  given  by  gesture  or  play  of  facial  expression. 
On  this  occasion  Mme.  Lucca  was  suflering  from  a  cough ;  but  yet, 
not  only  were  tender,  playful,  and  delicate  passages  beautifully  sung, 
but  there  was  a  full  reserve  of  power  for  the  last  act.  It  is 
too  much  to  say  that  in  the  scena  of  this  act  Mme.  Lucca  stands, 
and  filways  stood  alone,  Mme.  Tietjens,  her  only  rival  in  this  part 
of  the  opera,  having  played  it  but  too  seldom.  It  is  rare  that  a 
singer  has  such  command  of  different  stv''\s  and  such  dramatic 
flexibility  as  to  be  satisfactory  both  in  i  .j  earlier  parts  of  the 
opera,  where  feminine  sweetness,  deep  love,  and  womanly  grief 
have  to  be  shown,  and  also  in  this  great  outburst  of  heroic  tragedy. 
In  the  garden-scene,  Mme.  Lucca  had  much  to  contend  against  in 
the  dramatic  incapacity  of  Signor  FrapoUi.  We  have  seen  him 
represent  the  part  of  Faust  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner  ;  but 
on  this  occasion  he  was  by  no  means  good,  and  his  trick  of  raising 
one  arm  at  a  time  at  regular  intervals,  involving,  as  it  did,  the 
necessity  of  passing  Marguerite's  hand  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
went  far  to  make  the  most  tender  situation  ridiculous.  His 
singing  also  was  far  from  satisfactory,  and  his  mangling  of  "  Salve 
dimora  "  would  have  been  painful  had  it  not  been  redeemed  by  the 
touch  of  humour  suggested  by  his  singing  the  air  to  the  audience 
with  uneasy  half-glances  round  at  the  cottage.  M.  Gailhard 
played  Mephistopheles,  and  has  improved  his  performance  b_v  some- 
what reducing  the  buffoon  element.  He  sang  the  "  Dio  dell'  Or  " 
excellently,  and  his  acting  in  the  Kermesse  scene  had  a  touch  of 
originality.  Signor  Devries  sang  Valentine.  He  has  a  remark- 
ably beautiful  voice,  and  is  a  fairly  good  vocalist,  but  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  sentimentalism  in  musical  expression,  and  showed  no 
very  great  dramatic  power.  He  also  fell  into  the  common  fault 
of  taking  "  l)io  possente  ''  in  dirge  time.  Mile.  Stahl  played  Siebel. 
Her  performance  was  curiously  unequal.  For  instance,  in  the 
"  Flower  song,"  she  appeared  to  have  a  voice  of  great  beauty,  whilst 
during  most  of  the  rest  of  the  opera,  and  especially  in  the  air 
"  Quando  a  te  lieta,''  she  seemed  unable  to  produce  any^oiie  at  all. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  give  any  decided  judgment  on  her  powers 
from  her  performance  iu  this  part.  The  chorus,  except  in  the  first 
act,  was  extremely  good,  and  tlie  band  under  M.  Dupont  was  ex- 
cellent, but  for  the  one  glaring  fault  of  coarseness  and  too  great 
strength  in  the  brass  and  percussion  instruments. 

The  stage  management  is  improving.  Some  effort  is  being  made 
to  vivify  the  chorus ;  as  yet,  we  must  confess,  the  result  is  not 
very  pleasing  ;  but  we  hope  that  the  course  of  attempting  to 
galvanize  them  into  life  may  be  persevered  in,  when,  perhaps,  the 
(Jovent  Garden  stage  may  become  once  more  what  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Augustus  Harris.  It  is  curious  that,  in  spite 
of  the  obvious  intelligence  at  work  on  the  stage,  we  are  still 
offended  by  the  great  and  poetic  situation  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act  being  destroyed  by  the  nervous  anxiety  of  singers  and  con- 
ductor to  give  ample  time  for  the  preparation  of  a  trick  of  which 
a  second-rate  mechanical  conj  uror  would  have  good  reason  to  be 
ashamed. 


ASCOT  RACES. 

AS  long  as  i4,oooi.  are  given  to  be  run  for  at  Ascot  it  is  likely 
to  Continue  to  be  the  most  successful  race-meeting  in  the 
world.  But  on  the  late  anniversary  the  attendance  is  believed  to 
have  been  considerably  below  the  average,  and  it  is  stated  in  the 
Mornmg  Post  that  "  the  receipts  of  the  present  meeting,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  stands,  show  a  falling-oft'  of  between  two 
and  three  thousand  pounds  compared  with  those  of  i88i."  We 
have  already  noticed  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  and  the  Ascot 
Stakes,  the  two  principal  events  of  the  opening  day.  Lord 
Bradford's  success  in  each  of  these  races  was  deservedly  popular. 
The  meeting  began  with  the  Trial  Stakes,  for  which  Valentino 
was  the  favourite.  He  cantered  in  half  a  length  iu  front  of 
Mistake,  and  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild  and  Fordham  had  the  honour 
of  winning  the  first  race  of  the  meeting.  The  bookmakers  refused 
to  take  shorter  odds  than  3  to  i  on  Tristan  for  the  Gold  Vase, 
which  seemed  an  extravagant  price  when  Chippendale's  best  form 
was  taken  into  consideration;  but  the  result  fully  justified  the 
state  of  the  betting,  as  Tristan  won  by  half  a  dozen  lengths.  It 
is  probable  that  Chippendale  will  never  again  attain  his  old  form, 
as  his  training  is  conducted  under  difficulties  on  account  of  his 
tendency  to  break  bloodvessels.  Lilac  was  made  the  favourite 
for  the  Biennial  for  two-year-olds,  but  a  colt  called  the  Duke,  by 
Barbillon  out  of  a  sister  to  Exeter,  made  the  running  from  end  to 
end,  and  won  by  a  length  and  a  half.  For  the  Maiden  Two-year- 
old  Plate  Cannon  was  most  fancied,  and  he  made  the  running 
until  half-way  up  the  hill,  where  he  tried  to  bolt  out  of  the 
course,  and  allowed  Prince  Batthyany's  Fulmen  to  pass  him  and 
win  by  three  lengths.  Backers  had  had  a  good  day  on  the  whole 
until  the  last  race,  when  they  made  a  sad  blunder  by  laying  7  to  2 
on  Limestone,  who  was  cleverly  beaten  by  Privateer. 

There  was  every  promise  of  interesting  racing  on  the  Wednes- 
{  day.    Shotover,  the  winner  of  the  Derby,  Geheimniss,  the  winner 
of  the  Oaks,  and  St.  Marguerite,  the  winner  of  the  One  Thousand, 
I  were  all  to  take  part  iu  different  races.    The  only  di-awback 
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seemed  to  be  that  in  eacli  instance  the  race  would  probably  be 
something-  very  like  a  walk  over  for  one  or  other  of  the  flying 
fillies.  In  the  first  race,  the  Ascot  Derby,  tiiis  was  practically  the 
case,  for  Shotover  passed  her  opponents  as  if  they  were  standing 
still  the  moment  that  Cannon  roused  her,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  four  lengths  by  which  she  won  might  hiwe  been  considerably 
increased  if  her  jockey  had  so  wished.  She  was  giving  13  lbs. 
to  Battlefield,  a  good-looking  colt  belonging  to  Lord  Bradford 
which  had  been  backed  for  the  St.  Leger.  There  was  a  report 
that  he  was  as  good  as  Quicklime,  which  cannot  have  been  true  ; 
but  if  he  is  within  a  stone  of  Q,uicklime,  that  horse  cannot  have 
much  hope  of  reversing  in  the  St.  Leger  his  previous  running  with 
Shotover,  as  the  filly  will  then  be  meeting  him  on  iS  lbs.  better 
terms  than  those  under  which  she  beat  Battlefield  by  four  lengths 
in  the  Ascot  Derby. 

Confident  as  backers  had  been  of  Shotover's  victoiy  in 
the  Ascot  Derby,  they  were  even  more  certain  that  Geheimniss 
would  be  successful  in  the  Fern  Hill  Stakes,  They  laid  8  to  i 
on  the  filly's  chance,  and  many  bookmakers  refused  even  such 
liberal  odds  as  these,  believing  that  she  could  not  possibly  be 
beaten  unless  she  tumbled  down.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  Lord 
Kosebery's  Narcissa  was  leading  when  the  favourite  challenged 
her  ;  but  Geheimniss  was  evidently  in  difficulties,  and,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  Narcissa  won  by  a  head.  The  winner  is  a  two-year-old 
filly  by  Speculum,  out  of  Gardenia,  belonging  to  Lord  Itosebery. 
It  would  be  well  for  backers  if  they  were  more  careful  to  remember 
that  weight  tells  far  more  up  a  hill  than  on  level  ground,  and, 
although  26  lbs.  is  the  recognized  allowance  for  a  three-year-old 
to  make  to  a  two-year-old  in  June  over  five  furlongs,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  on  such  a  trying  course  as  Ascot  the  two- 
year-olds  have  a  liltle  the  best  of  it.  But  this  would  not 
account  for  the  three-year-old  filly  Sing-Song  running  within 
three-quarters  of  a  length  of  Geheimniss  at  even  weights. 
Still,  Sing-Song  showed  plenty  of  good  form  last  year,  if 
not  sufficient  to  lead  one  to  expect  her  to  run  so  near  a  filly 
like  Geheimniss.  Twenty  starters  came  out  for  the  Koyal  Hunt 
Cup.  The  favourite  was  Mr,  Gerard's  Sweetbread,  a  three-year- 
old  colt,  carrying  6  st.  4  lbs.  He  came  away  at  the  road ; 
and,  after  two  or  three  horses  had  tried  to  overhaul  him,  he  in- 
creased his  lead,  and  won  easily  by  three  lengths.  This  race 
was  not  so  interesting  as  usual,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
further  comment  upon  its  details.  The  Coronation  Stakes  followed, 
and  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  third  certainty  for  one  of  the 
flying  fillies.  Even  after  the  terrible  lesson  that  the  backers  had 
received  in  the  Fern  Hill  Stakes,  they  laid  9  to  2  very  freely  on 
St.  Marguerite.  The  running  was  made  by  Rozelle,  who  had 
never  yet  won  a  race,  and  had  consequently  an  allowance  of  7  lbs. 
As  St.  Marguerite  had  a  penalty  of  7  lbs.,  this  made  a  difference 
of  a  stone  between  the  pair.  When  the  field  rounded  the  turn 
into  the  straight,  the  four  fillies  closed  up  and  raced  together  in  a 
cluster.  It  was  then  naturally  supposed  that  Rozelle  was  done 
with,  but  before  reaching  the  Spagnoletti  board  she  had  re- 
covered the  lead,  and  St.  Marguerite's  jockey  was  haid  at  work 
with  his  whip.  When  the  winning-post  was  reached,  liozelle 
was  a  couple  of  lengths  in  front  of  Leonora,  who  beat  St. 
Marguerite  by  a  head  for  second  place.  As  we  have  already 
hinted,  a  stone  on  a  course  like  Ascot  has  a  far  greater  effect  than 
a  stone  on  a  flat  course;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Shot- 
over  gave  Battlefield  13  lbs.  and  sex  and  beat  him  in  a  canter  by  ! 
four  lengths,  even  over  the  severe  Ascot  finish.  This  running  of 
St.  Marguerite's  would  therefore  appear  to  be  indifferent;  but 
we  cannot  believe  it  to  be  her  true  form,  and  we  are  the  more 
inclined  to  this  opinion  because  we  observed  that  when  stripped  i 
for  the  race  she  sweated  a  good  deal.  In  each  of  the  races  in  ' 
which  the  crack  fillies  were  defeated,  20  to  i  was  laid  against  the 
winner.  After  two  such  reverses  as  they  had  received  in  the 
Fern  Hill  Stakes  and  the  Coronation  Stakes,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed that  backers  would  have  had  enough  of  it ;  but  they  laid 
even  money  more  gaily  than  ever  for  the  next  race  on  The 
Duke,  who  had  won  the  Biennial  Stakes  on  the  previous  day. 
It  is  not  pleasant  for  backers  to  see  their  champion  leading, 
about  a  distance  from  home,  with  his  jockey  hard  at  work,  while 
another  horse  is  at  his  girths  upon  which  Archer  is  sitting  per- 
fectly motionless  ;  but  this  was  the  case  with  the  backers  of  The 
Duke  in  the  race  under  discussion.  Long  before  reaching  the 
winning-post  Archer  "  came,"  and  the  race  was  soon  added  to  his 
long  list  of  victories.  The  winner,  whose  name  is  Symphony,  is 
one  of  the  first  of  Petrarch's  stock  that  has  won  a  race.  Backers 
contrived  to  select  the  winners  of  the  last  two  races,  but  they  must 
have  had  anything  but  a  satisfactory  day.  A  man  who  backed  the 
first  favourite  in  every  race  to  win  him  100/.  would  have  lost  about 
950/.  on  the  day ;  but  if  any  one  had  bad  the  good  luck  to  put 
100/.  on  the  winner  of  every  race,  he  would  have  won  more  than 
5,000/. 

It  had  been  supposed  that  Marden  was  a  coward  ;  but  from  his 
running  at  Sandowu  and  on  the  Thursday  at  Ascot,  it  would  seem 
that  he  is  a  very  good  horse  over  five  furlongs,  and  that  it  is  want  of 
staying  power  rather  than  want  of  pluck  that  has  lost  him  so  many 
races.  Odds  were  laid  on  Althotas  for  the  All-aged  Stakes,  and 
12  to  I  was  laid  against  Marden  ;  but  after  making  the  running 
all  the  way  Marden  won  easily  by  a  length  and  a  half.  For  the 
Gold  Cup  the  great  American  champion  Foxhall  was  made  the  * 
favourite.  He  was  only  opposed  by  Petronel  and  Faugh-a-Ballagh, 
two  horses  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Faugh-a-Ballagh 
fulfilled  his  mission  so  faithfully  that  the  pace  had  completely  ex- 
hausted his  stable  companion  half  a  mile  from  home.  Foxhall  \ 
■was  also  beginning  to  feel  the  efi'ects  of  the  pace,  for  Cannon  was 


hard  at  work  on  him  before  rounding  the  bend.  Faugh-a-Ballagh 
was  still  leading  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  there  was  just  enough, 
left  in  Foxhall  to  allow  of  his  speed  excelling  that  of  Faugh-a- 
Ballagh,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  wiiming-post  he  caught 
F'augh-a-Ballagh  and  won  by  a  neck.  Wlien  Lord  Bradford 
wins  important  races,  he  alwaj'S  seems  to  win  them  in  pairs.  On 
the  Thursday  at  Epsom  he  won  the  Grand  I'rize  and  the  Royal 
Stakes;  on  the  Tuesday  at  Ascot  he  won  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Stakes  and  the  Ascot  Stakes;  and  on  the  Thursday  at  Ascot  he 
won  the  St.  James's  Palace  Stakes  and  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes. 
These  stakes  amounted  in  all  to  considerably  more  than  ro,ooo/., 
which  was  a  very  satisfactory  sum  to  win  in  three  weeks'  racing 
with  a  weeks  holiday  in  the  middle.  Sachem,  who  had  been  third 
in  the  Derby,  was  made  favourite  for  the  St.  James's  Palace 
Stakes,  but  Battlefield  beat  him  by  a  lengtli  and  a  half.  Odds 
were  laid  on  Retreat  for  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes,  which  he 
won  cleverly  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  Archer  rode  both 
Battlefield  and  Retreat.  Tristan  won  the  Biennial  vi'ithout  trouble. 
Thebais,  the  winner  of  the  Oaks  of  last  year,  was  among  hia  op- 
ponents, but  she  was  scarcely  tit  and  did  not  even  get;  a  place. 
Rookery  was  a  very  hot  favourite  for  the  New  Stakes  for  two- 
j^ear-olds  ;  but  the  race  was  won  in  a  canter  by  si.x  lengths,  by 
Adriana,  an  own  sister  to  Rozelle.  This  filly  has  a  great  deal  of 
quality,  muscle,  and  power,  and  unless  some  accident  befalls  her 
she  is  likely  to  win  many  races. 

To  make  up  for  her  disappointment  of  the  previous  day,  Rookery 
won  the  first  race  of  the  Friday.  Privateer  was  a  strong  favourite 
for  the  high-weight  handicap  that  followed  ;  but  Mr.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild's  Isabel  won  by  a  head.  Springtide  being  second, 
Amalti  third,  and  Privateer  absolutely  last.  Privateer  had  been 
purchased  for  1,000/.  just  before  the  race.  It  is  seldom  that  one 
sees  four  finer  horses  together  than  Foxhall,  Petronel,  Exeter, 
and  Fiddler,  who  ran  for  the  Alexandra  Plate.  The  race  was  con- 
sidered a  certainty  for  Foxhall,  especially  after  the  beating  he  had 
given  Petronel  the  day  before  in  the  Cup.  Exeter  made  the  run- 
ning to  the  hotel  turn,  where  he  stopped  short  and  tried  to  bolt 
to  his  stables.  Then  Fiddler  led  at  a  great  pace,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  Foxhall  never  caught  him,  and  the  great  American  got 
beaten  by  half-a-dozen  lengths.  Fiddler  was  receiving  5  lbs.  from 
Foxhall,  but  it  was  fully  a  51b.  beating.  The  Americans,  however, 
may  boast  that  Fiddler  is  by  the  American  horse  Preakness. 
Wokingham,  who  had  won  the  Wokingham  Stakes  last  year,  won 
it  again  this  year,  although  he  had  been  by  no  means  a  favourite 
at  the  start,  lie  must  have  an  extraordinary  liking  lor  this  course, 
for  he  has  never  won  any  other  race  in  his  life.  The  Queen's  Stand 
Plate  was  won  by  Eastern  Princess,  the  favourite,  but  by  a  head 
only,  after  a  very  pretty  race  with  a  two-year-old  called  Kate 
Craig.  Odds  were  laid  on  Tristan  lor  the  Hardwicke  Stakes.  He 
had  a  grand  kicking  match  with  Poulet  before  taking  his  prelimi- 
nary canter,  and  on  his  way  to  the  post  he  stopped  altogether,  and 
had  to  be  led  up  to  the  other  horses.  Retreat  also  had  a  good 
kick-up  before  starting.  Tristan  made  most  of  the  running  as  far 
as  the  bend  into  the  straight,  where  Sweetbread  got  up  to  him,  but 
opposite  the  stand  Tristan  made  an  extra  efiort,  and  won  by 
a  length ;  Poulet  was  third.  The  racing  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  Shotover's  walking  over  for  the  Triennial  Stakes. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  interesting  racing  during  the  week, 
but  there  were  very  few  hardly  contested  finishes.  Although  all 
the  four  days  of  the  nreeting  were  rainy,  there  was  but  little  wet 
during  the  hours  of  racing,  except  on  the  Friday,  and  not  a  single 
race  was  run  in  rain.  Some  idea  of  the  interest  taken  in  Ascot 
races  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  on  one  day  alone  6,500 
telegraphic  messages  were  despatched  from  Ascot.  The  trains 
were  not  so  crowded  as  usual  during  the  Ascot  week ;  but  the 
threatening  weather,  and  the  heavy  storms  that  passed  over 
London  about  the  time  that  people  generally  make  a  start  for  the 
races,  may  have  been  enough  to  account  for  this.  There  has  not 
been  so  much  St.  Leger  betting  at  Ascot  for  some  years,  and  there 
was  an  immense  amount  of  heavy  gambling  on  the  races  of  the 
week.  Be  the  times  good  or  be  they  bad,  people  always  appear 
to  have  money  to  bet  with,  and  the  gambling  that  went  on  last 
week  at  Ascot  put  Monte  Carlo  completely  into  the  shade. 


REVIEWS. 


THREE  HANDBOOKS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.* 

WE  have  before   us   three  books   which  may  be  classed 
together  as  handbooks  of  English  history,  but  which  differ 
greatly  from  each  other  in  style  and  in  merit.    Mr.  Grant  AUen, 

*  Karly  Britain — Anglo-Saxon  Britain.  By  Grant  Aflen,  B.A.  Pub- 
lisher! vmder  the  Direction  of  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and 
Education  appointed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
London:  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  New  York:  Young 
&  Co. 

Cotliiis's  School  Series. — Hisiorij  of  the  British  Empire.  With  Coloured 
Maps  and  lliustrations.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  With  Questions 
and  Copious  Index.  London  and  Glasgow  :  William  Collins,  Sons,  &  Co., 
Limited. 

A  Hiindhonk  in  Outline  of  the  Political  History  of  England  to  i88r. 
Chronologically  arnuiged  by  Arthur  H.  Dyke  Acluiul,  M.A.,  Steward  of 
Christ  Church,  Uxford ;  and  Cyril  i;:iiisonie,  il.A.,  I'rotessor  of  Jlodem 
Literature  and  History,  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  London  :  liivingtons. 
1882. 
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with  wbom  we  begin,  lias  produced  a  lively  and  argumentative 
little  book  ou  Atujlu-Sa.ion  Britain.  For  a  liandbook  it  is  perhaps 
rather  too  arjrumentative  and  controversial,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
lively  for  that.  The  main  points  for  which  Mr.  Allen  con- 
tends are  no  doubt  already  fwiniliar  to  our  readers.  To  put 
things  shortly,  he  deuies  that  the  existing:  English  race  is  thorough- 
bred, or  anything  like  thorough-bred.  He  is  one  of  the  strongest 
believers  in  the  existence  of  a  large  infusion  of  Celtic  and  pre- 
Celtic  blood  "  even  in  the  most  Teutonic  portions  of  England," 
and  he  therefore  stands  forth  as  an  opponent  of  those  writers  whom 
be  terms  "  the  Teutonic  champioos."  To  these  tenets  he  adds 
something  which  almost  seems  like  personal  eumit}'  against  the 
genuine  ancient  English,  or  Anglo-Saxons,  as  he  prefers  to  call  them. 
There  is  always  something  of  irritation  in  the  mauuer  in  which  he 
demonstrates  that  the  Anglo-Saxon,  like  Shakspeare,  is  a  much 
overrated  man — we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  are  his  words, 
but  this  we  take  to  be  his  feeling.  This  irritation  is  less  manifest 
in  this  than  in  some  of  his  previous  writings,  but  still  it  is  there. 
Further,  he  is  apt  to  treat  with  scant  reverence  those  Chronicles 
which  to  the  "  Teutonic  champions "  are  but  a  little  lower  than 
the  Bible.  He  does  indeed  in  one  place  admit  them  to  he  an  "  in- 
valuable document  "  ;  but  he  considers  their  accounts  of  the  Eng- 
lish Conquest  to  be  mainly  mythical,  and  he  has  no  great  admira- 
tion for  their  style,  which  he  terms  "  bald  and  meagre.''  His  use 
of  the  term  "  Anglo-Saxon,"  as  applied  to  the  people,  he  defends 
on  the  ground  that  "  it  would  be  inconvenient  ia  use  the  name  of 
one  dominant  tribe  alone,  the  English,  as  equivalent  to  all  the 
three,"  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles.  As  applied  to  the  language, 
he  considers  it  useful  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  "  the  earliest 
pure  form  of  the  English  language  from  its  later  modern  form." 
To  our  mind,  any  convenience  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  term 
is  far  outweighed  by  the  disadvantage  of  drawing  a  hard  and 
fast  line  between  "  Anglo-Saxon "  and  English,  and  of  ob- 
scuring the  continuity  of  our  nation  and  our  language.  But  as 
Mr.  Allen  has  chosen  to  use  it,  we  must  give  him  due  credit 
for  having  warned  his  readers  that  "  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  expression  Anglo-Saxon  is  purely  artificial,  and  was  never 
used  by  the  people  themselves  in  describing  their  fellows  or  their 
tongue." 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out,  what  is 
often  overlooked,  that  the  question  so  hotly  debated  between 
the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  champions  is  to  some  extent  a  ques- 
tion of  words.  It  is  not  really  so  much  the  facts  that  are 
in  dispute  as  the  amount  of  stress  to  be  laid  upon  particular  facts. 
Whatever  rash  expressions  may  have  sometimes  been  used  by  too 
eager  disciples  of  the  Teutonic  school,  no  one,  we  should  imagine, 
seriously  contends  for  the  absolute  purity  of  the  English  race.  The 
Teutonic  party,  when  pressed  on  the  subject  of  the  extermination  or 
extirpation  of  the  Welsh,  end  by  sparing  a  large  number  of  Welsh 
women,  and  even  some  Welshmen,  to  exist  in  a  state  of  slavery  or 
serfdom ;  and  thus  they  practically  yield  the  point,  or  at  least 
reduce  the  question  to  one  of  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  Celtic 
blood  infused  into  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Allen 
himself  admits  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Mr.  Freeman 
and  Canon  Stubbs  have  proved  their  point  as  to  the  thorough 
Teutonisation  of  Southern  Britain  by  the  English  invaders."  lie 
allows  that  "  the  nation  which  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  Roman 
Britain  was,  in  form  and  organisation,  almost  purely  English," 
and  that  the  "  Anglo-Saxons  .  .  •  have  contributed ''  to  the 
modern  English  nation  "  the  whole  framework  of  the  language, 
and  the  whole  social  and  political  organisation."  "  In  institutions," 
he  elsewhere  says,  "  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  contributed  almost 
everything  " — an  admission  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with 
his  preceding  assertion  that  "  in  civilisation  .  .  .  we  owe  compara- 
tively little  to  the  direct  Teutonic  influence."  Surelj'  institutions 
and  government  are  a  part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  what 
goes  to  make  up  civilization.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the 
question,  as  we  have  already  intimated  when  reviewing  Mr. 
Elton's  recent  work,  turns  upon  the  different  points  of  view 
of  the  historian  and  the  ethnologist,  the  latter  looking  mainly  at 
pedigree,  "blood,"  and  physical  characteristics,  the  former  laying 
more  stress  upon  the  influence  of  a  predominant  language  and  of 
political  and  social  supremacy.  The  following  extract  shows 
that  Mr,  Allen  sees  this,  and  can  put  his  case  fairly  and  tempe- 
rately : — 

Though  there  may  have  been  much  Welsh  blood  left,  it  ran  in  the  veins 
of  serfs  and  rent-paying  churls,  who  were  of  no  political  or  social  im- 
portance. These  two  aspects  of  the  case  should  be  kept  carefully  distinct. 
Had  they  always  been  separated,  much  of  the  discussion  which  has  arisen 
on  the  subject  would  doubtless  have  been  avoided  ;  for  the  strongest  advo- 
cates of  the  Teutonic  theory  are  generally  ready  to  allow  that  Celtic  women, 
children,  and  slaves  may  have  been  largely  spared ;  while  the  Celtic 
enthusiasts  have  thought  [it  ?]  incumbent  upon  them  to  derive  English 
words  from  Welsh  roots,  and  to  trace  the  origin  of  English  social  institu- 
tions to  Celtic  models.  The  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  while  the  modern 
English  nation  is  largely  Welsh  in  blood,  it  is  wholly  Teutonic  in  form 
and  language.  Each  of  us  probably  traces  back  his  descent  to  mixed 
Celtic  and  Germanic  ancestry ;  but  wliile  the  Celts  have  contributed  the 
material  alone,  the  Teutons  have  contributed  both  the  material  and  the 
form. 

At  the  same  time  we  may  ask  whether  the  historian  is  not 
justified  in  treating,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  Teutonic  a 
nation  so  thoroughly  Teutonized,  and  whether  the  existence  of 
persons  of  "  an  essentially  dark,  short,  non-Teutonic  type  "  in 
Anglia,n  districts  such  as  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  is  really  of 
much  importance  to  him.  To  be  consistent,  moreover,  we  must 
lemember  that  these  survivors  of  the  dark  pre-Celtic  race  are  no 


more  truly  Celtic  than  they  are  Teutonic.  If  we  count  them 
as  Celts  when  we  tind  them  mixed  with  Celts  and  speaking 
Celtic  tongues,  we  may  equally  count  them  as  Teutons  when  we 
find  them  intermingled  with  Teutons  and  speaking  a  Teutonic 
language.  On  the  subject  of  language,  Mr.  Allen  makes  some 
excellent  remarks.  Jf  he  questions  the  identity  of  the  modern 
Englishman  with  the  "  Anglo-Saxon,"  he  has  no  such  doubt 
about  his  language : — "The  relation  of  Anglo-.Saxon  to  modern 
English  is  that  of  direct  parentage,  it  might  almost  be  said 
of  absolute  identity."  Indeed,  throughout  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  deserves  high  praise,  though  we  note  a  few  points  for 
criticism.  When  he  sneers  at  the  "  three  keels"  of  llengest  and 
llorsa  as  "  a  ridiculously  inadequate  number,"  he  has,  we  think, 
overlooked  what  elsewhere  he  strongly  impresses  upon  his  readers, 
that  he  is  dealing  with  the  history  of  small  communities  of  barba- 
rians. By  his  own  reckoning,  the  ancient  pirate-boat  '■'  might  convey 
about  1 2o  lighting  men,"  and  in  primitive  warfare  three  hundred  and 
sixty  men  would  be  no  despicable  contingent.  It  mustbe remembered, 
too,  that  the  legend  expressly  represents  the  original  war-band  of 
Hengest  and  liorsaas  sending  home  for  reinforcements  before  thev 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Kent.  In  his  account  of  Eadwine's 
conversion,  Mr.  Allen  tells  us  that  Eadwine  assembled  a  witena- 
gemot  '•  ou  the  banks  of  the  Derwent — for  moots  were  always  held 
in  the  open  air  at  some  sacred  spot."  This  may  have  been  so ;  but,  as 
we  have  before  remarked  when  dealing  with  theories  on  open-air 
meetings,  Bffida  never  says  whether  the  meeting  in  question  was 
indoors  or  out.  Further,  Mr.  Allen  makes  Bteda  fix  the  locality 
of  Godmundingaham  (Goodmanham)  "  not  far  from  York  to  the 
ivstward."  Bieda  himself  rightly  places  it  ad  orientem.  It  is 
also  a  slip  when  Mr.  Allen  represents  Oswiu  as  succeeding  Oswald 
"  as  King  of  Deira  (for  Bernicia  now  chose  a  king  of  its  own)." 
The  names  Bernicia  and  Deira  should  be  transposed. 

The  second  book  on  our  list,  an  anonymous  History  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  CoUins's  School  Series,  is  one  of  the  old  sort  of 
school-books  which  we  believed  to  be  extinct — a  book  in  which 
matters  of  importance  are  as  often  as  not  left  out,  and  unimpor- 
tant snippings  and  cuttings  of  commonplace-books  are  carefully 
driven  into  the  pupil's  head  by  means  of  summaries  and  strings  of 
leading  questions ;  a  book  divided  into  "  Roman,"  "  Saxon," 
"  Norman "  periods,  and  so  on,  with  beadrolls  of  "  eminent 
persons"  and  "authors"  tacked  on  to  the  periods  orthe  reigns.  It  has 
been  brought  "  down  to  date" — Treaty  of  Gandamuk,  Battle  of 
Majouba  Hill,  Irish  Land  Bill,  Tay  Bridge  accident ;  it  is  garnished 
with  historical  maps,  which  are  the  best  thing  about  it ;  but  in  spirit 
and  conception  it  is  the  old  unregenerate  school-book  still.  Almost 
at  the  outset  we  are  confronted  with  thirty  questions  relating  to 
the  "  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Britons  " — "  Mention  the  three  orders 
of  Druids. — What  offices  were  performed  by  the  Druids  proper? — 
VVlio  were  the  Vates  ? "  and  so  forth.  Every  one  except  the 
compilers  of  this  class  of  books  is  aware  by  this  time  that  we 
know  hardly  anything  for  certain  about  British  Druidism,  and 
that  if  we  did,  it  has  no  practical  bearing  on  our  history.  In  the 
next  batch  of  questions  the  unhappy  pupil  is  asked  about  King 
Arthur: — "  What  order  of  knighthood  did  he  form?"  We  wonder 
the  teacher  does  not  go  on  to  inquire  how  Jack  the  Giant-Killer 
first  distinguished  himself,  and  under  what  circumstances  Tom 
Thumb  was  presented  at  Court.  Further  on,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.,  he  actually  does  put  five  questions  about  Robin  Hood 
and  Little  John,  and  is  so  precise  as  to  fix  the  exact  number  of 
their  followers — one  hundred,  neither  more  nor  less.  Robin  Hood 
and  Little  John,  and  their  forbearance  towards  "  the  fair  sex," 
come,  we  observe,  under  the  head  of  "  General  Facts."  Edward 
the  Elder,  we  learn,  "  enlarged  Cambridge  University " — in 
what  manner  is  not  explained.  In  the  reign  of  Harold  I.  the 
writer  introduces  us  to  "  the  Earl  of  Godwin,"  whom  however 
he  is  content  afterwards  to  call  Earl  Godwin.  The  body  of  the 
second  Harold  is  of  course  sought  for  by  "  two  monks"  and  "  de- 
posited in  Waltham  Abbey  "  ;  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  the 
writer  to  know  that  his  two  monks  were  two  secular  canons,  and 
that  Harold's  foundation  at  Waltham  was  not  an  abbey.  Of 
William  the  Conqueror  we  learn  that  "  he  introduced  the  curfew- 
bell,''  and  that  he  brought  the  feudal  system  to  perfection  in 
England — a  statement  which  at  once  shows  that  the  writer  has  no 
exact  knowledge  either  of  feudalism  or  of  William's  attitude 
towards  it.  Under  "  Language  and  Literature  "  the  pupil  is  taught 
to  believe  in  the  forged  history  of  "  Ingulphus,"  and  to  take  the 
romancer  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  seriously  as  "  another  writer  of 
English  history."  The  philosophy  of  clothes  doubtless  has  its 
importance,  but  still  it  seems  hardly  necessary  for  an  instructor  of 
youth  solemnly  to  bid  his  pupil  "  Describe  the  shoes  of  young  men 
of  fashion,"  and  "  State  what  you  know  regarding  the  dresses  of 
the  Norman  ladies."  In  a  book  published  at  Glasgow  we  must  not 
expect  to  have  the  relations  of  Scotland  to  England  fairly  set  forth, 
nor  be  surprised  at  finding  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion's  surrender  of  the 
special  conditions  imposed  by  his  father  on  the  Scottish  King  im- 
proved into  a  complete  surrender  of  the  Enghsh  claim  of  superiority, 
"  so  that  Scotland  again  became  independent."  But  we  should 
have  thought  that  by  this  time  every  one  had  taken  in  the  fact 
that  the  English  Crown  in  early  days  was  partially  elective,  and 
that  such  teaching  as  the  following  was  out  of  date: — "  Robert, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  should  have  succeeded  to  the 
throne."  "  Arthur  .  .  .  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne."  Con- 
stitutional history,  however,  is  not  the  writer's  strong  point.  For 
him  and  his  pupils  the  history  of  the  great  reign  of  Edward  1.  ia 
made  up  solely  of  that  King's  dealings  with  Wales  and  Scotland, 
and  of  a  few  disjointed  "General  Facts         During  this  reiga 
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windmills,  spectacles,  and  loolnng-glasses,  were  introduced,"  <S;c. 
3f  the  development  of  the  Parliamentary  system,  or  of  the  Parlia-  , 
uent  of  1295  and  the  Confirmation  of  "the  Charters— two  of  the 
most  important  landmarks  of  our  history — there  is  not  a  word.  So 
ander  Edward  III.  there  is  no  word  of  the  Statute  of  Treasons  or 
Df  the  Good  Parliament.  Further  on,  the  book  becomes  rather 
better,  and  may  be  fairly  described  as  nothing  much  worse  than 
commonplace  and  twaddling,  especially  on  the  subjects  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  and  the  Prince  Consort.  The  statement  that 
the  Marriage  Act  of  1836  "permitted  Dissenters  in  England  to 
marry  at  other  places  than  the  Established  Church  "  sounds  as  if 
the  author  took  the  Established  Church  to  be  a  material  fabric ; 
and  it  is  clear  from  the  section  on  "The  British  Constitution" 
that  he  believes  the  King  to  be  one  of  the  Three  Estates ;  but 
this  is  only  what  is  to  be  expected  in  one  who  has  not  studied  the 
constitutional  history  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  We  will  con- 
clude with  giving  the  author's  opinion  of  his  own  work.  It  will, 
he  believes,  "  be  found  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  a  Pass  in  History, 
whether  in  connexion  with  the  Government,  University,  or  Civil 
Service  Examinations."  If  this  be  so,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  an 
odd  sort  of  history  that  passes. 

We  have  left  ourselves  scanty  space  in  which  to  notice  the 
Eandbook  of  Emjlish  Pvliticnl  History,  by  Messrs.  Acland  and 
Eansome.  This  is  a  very  ditferent  style  of  book  from  that  which 
we  have  last  noticed,  and  we  almost  owe  it  an  apology  for  placing 
it  in  such  company.  It  does  not  profess  to  give  more  than  out- 
lines and  summaries  of  facts,  and  its  authors  claim  originality  for 
the  method  of  arrangement  alone.  "  The  facts,"  they  observe, 
"  are  the  common  property  of  all  who  read  or  write  about  history," 
though  they  add  that  they  have  taken  care  to  verify  these  facts, 
and  have  exercised  an  independent  judgment  in  the  many  cases 
where  historians  disagree.  Part  I.  of  the  work  contains  a  con- 
tinuous outline  of  events  arranged  in  chronological  order  on  the 
right-hand  pages.  Against  these,  on  the  left,  are  placed  foreign 
and  colonial  events,  with  genealogies,  notes,  and  quotations,  as 
well  as  blank  spaces  in  which  the  reader  may  add  notes  of  his 
own.  The  second  part  consists  of  summaries,  such  as  "  Parlia- 
ment," "  Scotland,"  "  Army,"  "Gradual  Union  of  England  into 
one  Kingdom,"  and  so  forth.  Of  a  book  of  this  kind,  dealing  with 
so  enormous  a  mass  of  facts,  often  of  a  dry  and  technical  kind,  it  is 
of  course  impossible  to  judge  till  after  long  study  and  use ;  but, 
on  glancing  over  it,  we  have  been  much  struck  with  the  ful- 
ness and  precision  of  its  information,  more  especially  on  tough 
subjects  such  as  taxation  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  with 
the  scholarly  and  accurate  way  in  which  it  is  executed.  The 
method  of  arrangement  appears  to  us  to  be  excellent,  whether  we 
refer  to  it  as  a  book  of  Annals,  in  which  it  may  compare  with  that 
admirable  though  somewhat  partisan  work,  the  Annals  of  England, 
or  for  summaries  of  special  periods.  Every  student  will  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  having  intelligently  made  and  easily  accessible 
summaries  on,  say,  the  history  of  Parliamentary  taxation,  from 
"  Danegeld  paid  by  the  advice  of  the  Witan  for  the  first  time  "  in 
991,  to  the  Bill  of  Rights;  or  of  the  history  of  Scotland, including 
its  relations  to  the  English  Crown,  which  are  here  fairly  and 
accurately  stated  ;  or  of  the  movement  for  "  Catholic  Relief  " ;  or 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Altogether,  it  is  long  since 
we  have  seen  a  book  so  likely  to  be  a  redl  assistance  to  the  student 
as  well  as  to  the  teacher. 


YONGE  OX  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.* 

WE  have  a  right  to  expect  that  he  who  undertakes  to  edit  a 
selection  from  the  Essays  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  should  at  all 
events  have  that  general  acquaintance  with 'English  literature 
which  is  possessed  by  any  well-read  man.  If  we  go  a  step  further, 
and  ask  that  he  should  be  able  to  write  in  a  style  that  will  at  least 
escape  unfavourable  notice,  we  do  not  know  that  our  requirements 
would  be  excessive.  Mr.  Youge  unfortunately  satisfies  us  in  neither  of 
these  points.  His  ignorance  is  at  times  astounding,  while  the  manner 
in  which  he  strings  his  clauses  together  is  in  the  highest  degree 
awkward.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  he  blunders  through  mere 
carelessness,  and  falls  into  mistakes  which,  with  all  his  ignorance, 
te  might  easily  have  avoided.  What  are  the  qualifications  which 
in  these  days  of  Abridgments  and  Selections  are  thought  neces- 
sary in  an  editor  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess.  That  he  should 
have  a  sound  knowledge  of  his  subject  as  a  whole,  and  a 
minute  knowledge  of  his  author  in  particular,  is  the  last 
thing  that  seems  to  be  asked.  Docendo  discimus  would  seem 
to  be  the  motto  of  these  gentlemen  ;  but  then  their  teach- 
ing is  so  bad  that  their  learning  does  little  more  than  widen 
the  bounds  of  their  ignorance.  How  wide  are  these  bounds  in 
Mr.  Yonge's  case  we  will  now  show,  though  we  fear  that  our 
readers  may  almost  refuse  to  believe  that  a  man  who  has  been  a 
Professor  in  a  University,  and  who  has  written  many  books,  can 
have  fallen  into  blunders  so  gross.  In  an  Introduction  of  thirty- 
three  pages  he  gives  a  sketch  of  Goldsmith's  life.  For  this,  by 
the  way,  he  has  gone  to  Prior.  Why  he  should  have  passed 
over  Forster  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess ;  unless,  indeed,  his 
studies  ia  literature  have  not  as  yet  made  him  acquainted  with 
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that  author's  writings.  He  thus  describes  the  proposal  that  was 
once  made  to  Goldsmith  that  he  should  write  in  support  of  the 
Ministry  : — . 

At  one  time,  wo  do  not  know  the  precise  occasion,  I\Ir.  Basil  Montague, 
a  man  well  known  in  the  political,  literary,  and  fasliionable  world,  was 
.sent  to  him  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  '"'  to  offer  biin  carte  blanche  if 
lie  would  write  in  support  of  the  administration."  To  Mr.  Montague's 
astonishment,  and,  indeed,  indignation,  he  rejected  the  proposal,  though 
accompanied  with  an  olTer  of  the  most  liberal  i)ayment.  As  Mr.  Montague 
described  his  answer,  "  He  was  so  absurd  as  to  s.ay,  I  can  earn  as  much  as 
will  supply  my  wants  without  writing  for  any  party  ;  the  assistance  there- 
fore you  otfcr  is  unnecessary  to  me."  We  may  differ  from  Mr.  Montague, 
and  think  that  a  man  who,  "though  living  "  in  a  miserable  sol  of  chambers 
in  the  Temple,"  could  tlius  decline  offers  which  must  bind  him  to  defend 
measuics  which  in  his  lieart,  perhaps,  he  did  not  approve,  but  his_  support 
of  wbirh  was  to  bo  munificently  rewarded,"displayed  not  "  absurdity,"  but 
an  independence  of  spirit  which  can  hardly  be  too  much  admired. 

It  is  difficult  to  fiithom  the  depths  of  the  ignorance  of  a  writer 
who  believes  that  Basil  Montagu  could  have  been  sent  by  any 
one  but  his  mother  or  bis  nurse  to  Oliver  Goldsmith.  It  is  perhaps 
still  more  difficult  to  imagine  the  audacity— we  might  say  the 
impudence — of  an  editor  who,  knowing  nothing  of  Basil  Montagu, 
assures  his  readers  that  he  was  "  a  man  well  known  in  the  poli- 
tical, literary,  and  fashionable  world."  Mr.  Yonge  quotes 
Macaulay  more  than  once.  Has  he  never  read  Macaulay's  review 
of  Basil  Montagu's  edition  of  Bacon  ?  It  may  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  he  should  have  dipped  into  either  the  Reminiscences  or 
the  Life  of  Carlyle.  Btit  from  the  reviews  of  these  two  books  he 
might  have  gathered  that  Carlyle  had  known  Basil  Montagu  some- 
what intimately.  It  is  useless  to  go  further,  and  to  show  how 
many  are  the  writers  through  whom  we  get  a  knowledge  of  Basil 
Montagu.  In  a  letter  of  his  that  is  published  in  the  Life  of  Sir 
James  Macldntosh  he  describes  how  he  was  "  cradled  in  aristocracy, 
yet  devoted  from  childhood  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge."  _  At 
the  date  of  Goldsmith's  death  he  was  scarcely  out  of  his  aristo- 
cratic cradle;  at  all  events  he  was  not  breeched,  as  Mr.  Yonge 
may  find  if  he  will  turn  to  any  cycloptedia  of  biography.  Oiir 
readers  may  well  wonder  how  our  editor  has  laflen  into  this 
monstrous  blunder.  He  has  merely  made  a  confusion  between  an 
old  parson  and  a  young  lawyer.  It  was  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
who  had  tried  to  'hire  Goldsmith  ;  as  his  go-between  he  had  em- 
ployed his  own  chaplain.  Basil  Montagu,  as  is  well  known,  was 
the  Earl's  illegitimate  sou  by  the  unfortunate  Miss  Ray,  whose 
murder  is  described  by  Boswefl.  It  was  from  his  father's  chaplain 
that  he  had  learnt  the  story. 

Scarcely  less  astonishing  is  the  confusion  into  which  Mr.  Yonge 
falls  as  regards  the  first  and  the  third  Earls  of  Shaftesbury.  In  a 
long  note  he  criticizes  Goldsmith's  statement  that  the  Augustan 
Age  in  England  must  be  placed  in  "  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  or 
some  years  before  that  period."  As  one  of  the  proofs  that  the  age 
of  the  Restoration  rather  deserves  this  title  he  instances,  among 
other  authors,  Shaftesbury.  His  name  he  had  learnt,  we  hazard  a 
guess,  from  Goldsmith  himself,  who  compares  "  the  philosophic 
manner  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  writing  "  with  that  of  Cicero.  Mi\ 
Yonge,  in  a  note  on  this,  says,  "  Shaftesbury.  The  Ashley  of  the 
Cabal  Ministry ;  the  Ahitophel  of  Dryden's  great  Satire."  We 
do  not  know  wherein  Mr.  Youge  is  more  unfortunate — in  making 
a  child  in  petticoats  the  go-between  of  a  corrupt  statesman  and  a 
famous  writer,  or  in  describing  a  boy  of  ten  as  the  object  of  the 
lines 

Else,  wliy  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest, 
Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest? 

But  behind  all  these  there  is  a  worse  error  than  ever.  In  this 
same  note  our  editor  places  "Milton  as  to  his  earlier  works"  in  the 
age  of  Elizabeth.  He  cannot  plead  that  the  Elizabethan  age  might 
properly  be  thus  extended  by  more  than  thirty  years  ;  for  so 
strictly  does  he  draw  the  line  as  against  Goldsmith,  that  he 
excludes  .from  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  not  only 
Shaftesbury,  but  Locke,  Halifax,  and  even  I3urnet. 

We  are  but  little  surprised  that  he  buries  Goldsmith,  not  only  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  but  in  Poets'  Corner.  It  is  true  that  his 
grave  is  in  the  Temple  churchyard,  and  that  the  exact  spot  where 
he  lies  there  is  unknown.  Mr.  Yonge  has  Mr.  Trevelyan  as  an 
authority,  if  he  needs  one,  who  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  Life 
of  Lord  Macaulay  places  Goldsmith's  tomb  in  the  Abbey.  He 
makes  a  worse  blunder  when  be  states  that  his  hero  was  only 
forty-three  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  his  authority 
is  Goldsmith's  epitaph,  he  is  still  wrong ;  for,  according  to  it, 
he  was  but  forty-two.  The  epitaph,  however,  is  in  error,  as 
Mr.  Yonge  ought  to  know.  Indeed  he  himself  states,  and 
states  correctly,  that  Goldsmith  was  born  in  1728,  and  died 
in  1774.  In  writing  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  he  says : — 
"  Indeed,  next  to  the  masterpieces  of  Sheridan,  it  will  probably 
be  very  generally  admitted  to  have  been  the  best  comedy  pro- 
duced iu  the  last  hundred  years."  This  sentence,  we  imagine,  has 
been  transferred  from  Prior's  Life.  When  it  was  written,  it 
was  correct,  at  all  events  so  far  as  the  dates  are  concerned.  But, 
as  not  only  She  Stoops  to  Cunquer,  but  also  Ihe  Ricals,  The 
School  for  Scandal,  and  7'Ae  Critic  were  produced  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  it  now  makes  an  addition  to  our  editor's  list  of 
errors.    A  few  pages  earlier  he  writes : — 

In  the  autumn  of  1751  a  publisher  named  Wilde  pnjected  a  periodical 
called  "  The  Bee,"  to  consist  entirely  of  essays,  and  of  those  all  that  have 
survived  were  the  work  of  Goldsmith. 

Otir  readers,  by  the  way,  will  notice  in  this  sentence  Mr. 
Yonge's  peculiar  mode  of  linking  two  statements  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other  by  the  use  of  the  word  and.  It 
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would  Ibe  easy  to  hnng  forward  numerous  instances  of  tliis 
were  it  worth  the  while.  But  our  present  business  is  to 
point  out  two  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen  in  these  three 
lines.  The  year  was  1759,  and  not  1751,  and  the  publisher's  name 
was  Willde,  and  not  Wilde.  So  careless,  indeed,  is  he  in  his 
lifrures,  that  in  his  notes  on  the  first  essay  four  of  his  references  to 
the  pages  of  his  own  book  are  wrong.  Ilis  quotations,  moreover,  ; 
are  not  always  to  be  trusted.  Thus  he  says  that  Johnson  entitled 
Goldsmiths  Jlistonj  of  Rome  "  a  plain  narrative,  telling  the  reader  I 
shortly  all  he  could  want  to  know  ;  and  written  in  a  style 
that  would  bear  frequent  re-perusal."  \Vhat  Johnson  did  say  was 
as  follows  : — "Goldsmith  tells  you  shortly  all  j'ou  want  to  know 
.  .  .  his  plain  narrative  will  please  again  and  again."  We  are 
willing  to  acquit  Mr.  Yonge  of  improving  John.«on"s  words.  He 
trusted,  we  are  ready  to  believe,  to  Prior,  and  Prior  misled  him. 
On  the  same  shoulders,  perhaps,  must  be  laid  two  errors  in  his 
quotation  of  the  famous  passage  in  which  Johnson  closes  his  Life 
of  Addison.  Who,  however,  is  responsible  for  Mr.  Yonge's  state- 
ment that  Bolingbroke's  reputation  as  a  writer  soon  passed  away  we 
shall  not  hazard  a  guess.  Bolingbroke  may  long  have  ceased  to  be 
commonly  read  ;  but  an  author's  popularity  is  one  thing,  his  reputa- 
tion is  quite  another.  A  mau  who  has  permanently  moulded  the 
popular  style  of  writing  cannot  easily  lose  his  reputation.  Neither 
can  we  agree  with  our  editor  when  he  asserts  that  Pope's  "  sneer 
or  satire  "  against  GoUey  Gibber  "  was  wholly  undeserved."  It  is, 
no  doubt,  true  that  Gibber  wrote  at  least  one  comedy 
of  unusual  excellence  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  birthday  odes, 
though  he  spared  no  pains  on  them,  would  have  disgraced  even  the 
poet-laureate  of  the  Rfjedcd  Addresses.  Let  Mr.  Yonge  get  an 
old  copy  of  the  Gentleman's  Maijaxine,  and  read  but  a  few  of  great 
Gibber's  lines  to  Great  George,  and  he  will,  we  are  sure,  wish  his 
note  unwritten. 

In  the  introduction  Mr.  Y^onge  gives  "  a  few  general  observa- 
tions on  the  history  and  character  of  English  essay-writing." 
What  he  says  of  the  itff.viito- and  the  Idler  is  another  proof,  if 
another  jiroof  were  needed,  that  he  is  ready  enough  to  write  on 
subjects  of  which  he  knows  nothing  : — 

Though  his  [Johnson's]  reputation  as  a  great  thinker  and  talker  created 
a  fair  dem.and  for  them  at  the  time,  they  have  luns;  ceased  to  attract  j 
notice,  and  are  Icnown  only  to  the  curious.  In  truth  Iiis  magniloquent  anil 
cumbrous  f:isliion  of  speaking  and  writing,  on  no  subject  verj-  ■well  adapted 
to  attract  the  generality  of  readers,  -vvas  especially  unsuitable  for  that  lighter 
class  of  literature,  which  if  it  cannot  be  read  with  ease  is  not  likely  to  be 
read  at  all.  Still,  as  they  sold  for  a  time,  they  stimulated  imitation,  and 
in  the  •'  Life  of  .Johnson  "  wo  see  occasional  mention  of  tlie  "  Adventurer,"' 
the  "  Connoisseur,"  and  the  "  World." 

It  is  an  absurd  statement  that  a  demand  for  the  Ramller  was 
created  by  Johnson's  reputation  as  a  great  thinker  and  talker. 
In  the  first  place,  what  general  reputation  either  as  one  or  the  other 
had  he  in  the  year  1750  ?  In  the  next  place,  it  was  not  known  for  a 
while  who  was  the  Eambler.  In  fact,  his  name  was  intentionally 
kept  a  secret.  Even  Richardson  did  not  learn  that  it  was 
Johnson  till  forty-five  numbers  had  appeared.  The  sale,  as  it  was 
issued  in  numbers,  was  but  small ;  but  in  its  collected  form  it 
became  very  popular.  As  we  learn  from  Boswell,  "  its  author 
lived  to  see  ten  numerous  editions  of  it  in  London,  besides  those  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland."  It  is  ridiculous,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Yonge 
to  assert  "  that,  as  they  sold  for  a  time,  they  stimulated  imita- 
tion." To  make  his  error  still  worse,  all  the  three  papers  which 
he  instances  were  earlier  than  the  Idler,  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
the  Rambler,  he  maintains  they  were  imitations.  It  is  news  to  us 
to  learn  that  Johnson's  fashion  of  speaking  was  magniloquent  and 
cumbrous.  There  is  a  certain  taittology,  by  the  way,  in  magnilo- 
quent speaking.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  readers  can  be  attracted  by  speaking,  whether  magniloquent 
or  not.  We  shall  not  here  stop  to  maintain  that  on  some  subjects 
his  style  was  very  well  adapted  to  attract  the  generality  of 
readers.  We  shall  be  content  with  quoting  Lord  Macaulay  on 
this  subject,  who  says  of  the  Lives  of  Foots  that  "  the  narratives 
are  as  entertaining  as  any  novel."  But  we  may  with  good  reason 
ask  Mr.  Yonge  whether  he  has  even  so  much  as  glanced  at  a  single 
Rambler.  If  he  has,  we  are  astonished  at  his  asserting  that  it 
belongs  to  the  lighter  class  of  literature,  and  that  it  stimulated 
the  imitation  of  so  frivolous,  and  even  licentious,  a  publication  as 
the  World.  We  are  reminded  of  the  dull  man  who  tried  to  read 
Harris's  Hermes,  and  mistook  that  learned  work  on  grammar  for  a 
novel.  When  he  was  asked  wh;it  he  thought  of  it,  he  replied : — 
"  Why,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  was  not  much  diverted;  I  think  all 
these  imitations  of  Tristram  Shandy  fall  far  short  of  the 
original." 

It  is  time  to  bring  our  observations  on  Mr.  Y''onge  and  his 
editing  to  an  end,  though  not  a  little  remains  that  we  should  like 
to  say.  Nevertheless,  we  must  find  space  for  two  short  quotations. 
"Shenstoue,"  he  writes,  "  had  died  in  1763,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight,  but  his  poetry  is  of  a  very  inferior  class."  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  case  that  for  a  poet  to  die  either  in  1763,  or  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight,  should  lead  us  to  expect  that  his  poetry  was  of  a 
high  order.  Let  us  hope  that  some  day  Mr.  Y'onge  may  edit  him- 
self, and  then,  perhaps,  he  will  e.x;plain  his  use  of  the  conjunctions. 
Three  pages  further  on  in  his  notes  we  read: — 

"  Facilis  de.scensus."  Virgil  adds  Averni  {JEn.  vi.  126),  which  Dryden 
ti'anslates  in  a  phrase  strikingly  adapted  to  the  warning  Goldsmith  means 
to  inculcate: — 

"  The  gates  of  hell  are  open  night  and  day." 
Does  Mr.  Yonge  really  think  that  Dryden's  line  is  a  translation  of 

Facilis  descensus  Averni?  Has  he  forgotten  Nodes  atque  dies 
patet  atrijaiiua  Ditis  ? 


A  HISTORY  OF  SHORTHAND.*  is 

THE  origin  and  first  invention  of  this  craft  are  wrapped  in 
clouds,  and  have  been  as  much  discussed  by  professors  and  ' 
enthusiasts  of  the  art  as  the  first  beginnings  of  Freemasonry.  The 
"  learned  Fundus,"  as  we  are  informed  by  the  "  learned  "  author  »; 
of  rhe  work  before  us,  ascribed  the  discovery  of  shorthand  to  " 
Adam  himself,  who  hit  upon  it,  probably,  in  much  the  same  way  • 
as  Solomon  hit  upon  the  apron  and  the  compass.    Fundus,  how-  ■ 
ever,  does  not  appear  to  have  explained  why  the  first  man  did  not,  ^ 
once  and  for  al),  invent  a  .system  which  should  meet  the  real  * 
difliculties  of  the  case,  become  a  complete  substitute  for  "  long-  ' 
hand  " — which,  indeed,  he  need  not  in  that  case  have  invented  ' 
at  all — and  be  as  legible  as  print.    Baruch,  the  son  of  Neriah, 
is  confidently  referred  to  by  enthusiasts  as  the  Prophet  Jeremiah's  ■■■ 
shorthand  reporter  ;  and  if  there  should  be  still  any  doubt  about 
the  antiquity  of  the  art,  we  maj'  look  up,  we  are  told,  that  passage 
in  the  Book  of  Esdras — although  an  apocryphal  book,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly  ancient — in  which  five  excellent  stenographers,  "ready 
to  write  swifth^"  are  mentioned  by  name.    It  is  also  asserted, 
on  the  authorit}'  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  that  Xenophon  took  down 
the  remarks  of  Socrates  in  shorthand. 

Mr.  Anderson,  however,  belongs  to  the  cold  and  critical,  or 
rationalistic,  school  of  stenographers;  he  considers  that  the  earliest 
system  of  shorthand,  disregarding  mere  abbreviations,  was  the 
Koman.  He  seems  to  have  arrived  at  this  opinion  by  a  study  of 
the  illustrious  Kopp,  a  German  author  who  succeeded  in  recon- 
structing the  Roman  system  called  Notce  Notarinrum,  or  Nota; 
Tyroniance.  Of  this  great  man  Mr.  Anderson  speaks  with  rever- 
ential awe.  His  book  is  an  "  ocean  of  palreographic  lustre."  This  is 
praise  indeed.  In  the  third  volume  there  is  a  portrait  of  the  author ; 
"as  we  gaze  upon  it  we  are  struck  by  a  certain  resemblance  in  it 
to  the  picture  sometimes  given  of  Niebuhr.  .  ,  .  The  light  c-i 
perspicuity  shines  in  his  serene  eye,  his  face  is  one  of  singular 
sweetness  and  placidity,  and  his  breast  is  adorned  with  the  orders 
of  the  Brandenburg  Red  Eagle,  the  Ziihringen  Ijiiwen,  and  the  Golden 
Lion  of  Ilesse."  Gould  any  description  convey  a  more  majestic  idea 
of  this  great  man  ?  Kopp's  restoration  shows  a  regular  alphabet, 
in  which  many  of  the  letters  are  simply  Phoenician  characters; 
for  instance,  the  h,  I,  m,  and;).  But  these  letters,  with  small 
alterations  and  additions,  were  used  as  abbreviations  for  words  in 
common  use.  Thus  the  letter  a  without  change  stood  for  alius, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  dot  for  alienus;  with  another  trifling 
change  it  stood,  we  are  told,  for  avium,  (why  the  genitive  plural, 
where  the  others  are  all  in  the  nominative  singular?);  and  with 
another  for  attonitus.  Mr.  Anderson — perhaps  from  Kopp,  perhaps 
"  out  of  his  own  head  " — thus  sums  up  the  merits  of  the  Roman 
system : — 

The  alphabet  of  it  was  formed  on  a  close  imitation  of  the  vulgar  or 
Cadmean  alphabet ;  it  was  based  not  on  the  soiiantal,  but  on  the  ortho- 
graphical principle  ;  it  abounded  in  the  use  of  initials,  following  in  this 
respect  the  al)breviating  formnhe  in  common  use  with  the  Romans  ;  and, 
principal  distinction  of  all,  it  was  marked  by  this  peculiar  excellence  which 
rendered  and  renders  it  superior  to  every  other  system  known  till  to-d.ay, 
anterior,  cotemporary  or  subsequent,  this,  nameh',  that  by  it,  one  and  tin: 
same  coiison'int  letter,  without  tlic  addition  of  points  or  any  ot/ier  signs  wliat- 
soirver,  expressed,  by  the  iiicliinition  of  such  letter  in  three  different  directions 
the  exact  vowel,  a,  e,  or  i,  which  followed. 

The  Greek  system,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not,  according  to  Mr. 
Anderson,  still  following  his  Kopp  of  the  three  orders,  precede  the 
Roman,  but  followed  it,  and  was  not  invented  until  the  second 
or  third  century.  Gontrary,  therefore,  to  the  usual  practice, 
which  is  for  inventions  to  appear  at  the  time  when  they  are 
wanted,  and  not  when  they  are  no  longer  of  use,  the  Greeks  first 
found  out  shorthand  when  there  was  nothing  more  worth  taking 
down.  This  opinion  has  not  been,  however,  accepted  unanimously, 
and  there  has  been  quite  a  controversy  over  it,  with  such 
an  array  of  stenographic  talent  on  both  sides  that  an  outsider 
dares  not  venture  to  have  an  opinion.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  systems  are  totally  unlike  each  other ;  so 
that  the  Romans,  at  all  events,  did  not  borrow  their  system,  but 
invented  it.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  characters  are  the 
same.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  shorthand 
writing  was  not  only  common  among  the  Romans,  but  also  official. 
It  was  a  recognized  instrument  in  the  service  of  the  State ;  the 
shorthand  scribe  sat  in  all  the  courts  of  law,  and  recorded  the 
proceedings  of  the  Roman  Senate  ;  there  were  schools  of  short- 
hand, and  professors  ;  the  Imperial  stenographers  at  Constantinople 
had  official  rank  assigned  to  them ;  professorial  notarii  accom- 
panied orators  and  preachers.  Augustine,  for  instance,  employed 
no  fewer  than  sixteen  ;  while  Pliny  the  Elder  was  contented  with 
one.  There  were  perils  as  well  as  prizes  connected  with  the 
calling.  One  uufortimate  scribe  bad  the  finger  nerves  cut,  so  that 
he  should  misreport  no  more ;  another,  who  at  the  trial  of  a 
Clu  istian  so  far  forgot  what  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  a  court  that 
he  threw  his  tablets  at  the  magistrate's  head,  was  made  to  join 
that  Ghristian  in  his  martyrdom;  another,  named  "  Jovien  " — 
probably  Mr.  Anderson  means  Jovian — met  with  a  remarkable, 
though  very  disagreeable,  fate : — 

His  military  valour  won  for  him  an  obsidional  crown,  hni—primns  inter 
notarios  omnes — he  was  by  the  succeeding  monarch  precipitated  into  .a 
pit  and  buried  beneath  a  mound  of  stones,  for  no  stronger  reasons,  ap- 
parently, than  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  bear  the  same  name  as  his 


*  History  of  Shorthand ;  with  a  Beview  of  its  Present  Condition  and 
Prospects  in  j'.'tiropc  and  America.  By  Tliomas  Anderson,  Parliamentary 
Iteporter,  Fellow  of  tlie  Shorthand  Societ.v,  and  formerly  Shorthand  U'riter 
in  the  Glasgow  Law  Courts.    London  :  Alien  &  Co.  1S82. 
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iperial  master,  and  tliat  he  had  been  nominated  by  sonic  of  the  soldiers 
the  successor  of  Julian. 

r.  Anderson  does  not  give  us  the  authority  for  this  story.  As, 
)wever,  he  spells  nearly  all  his  names  after  the  French  fashion,  it 
to  be  presumed  that,  with  other  learned  anecdotes  in  the  book, 
lis  is  borrowed  from  M.  Guuuin's  Fwcherclics  sin-  I'InaUnre  de  la 
■enoi/rapJiie.     Thus  there  was  a  certain  irascible  Pope  about  ; 
hom  Mr.  Anderson  tells  a  queer  story.    His  shorthand  writer  j 
Tie  day  fell  asleep,  w^hereupon  the  Pontili"  gave  him  so  mighty  a 
if.ox  on  the  ear,  that  the  unUicky  officer  fell  dead,  and  the  Pope 
lad  "  to  tiy  to  escape  a  trial  for  murder  and  the  abuse  and  curses  , 
![f  the  people."    A  most  imposing  footnote  refers  the  reader  for 
[flroof  of  this  fact  to  "  Anastasii  S.R.E._,  Bibliothecarii  Historia  de 
ij  itis  Komanorum  Pontilicum,''  pirblished  in  Paris  in  the  year 
f649.    Are  we  to  understand  that  Mr.  Anderson  himself  con- 
julted  this  work,  or  that  he  found   the  anecdote    quoted  in 
^ruenin?     There  certainly  was  a  Pope  Vigilius   in  the  sixth 
[entury  who  had  a  stormy  "time  with  heretics.  Continual  argument 
way  have  "  gone  to  his  head  "  and  destroyed  his  original  meek- 
ness; but,  on  looking  at  Anastasius  in  Muratori's  Collection,  we 
md  that  the  charge  was  merely  a  "  suggestio  " — a  fnlse  charge 
.□ade  by  the  Pope'a  enemies — and  that  there  was  no  running  away 
,t  all. 

;  The  "Tyronian"  art  gradually  fell  out  of  use,  and  for  six 
.;euturies  there  was  no  systematized  shorthand,  though  the  art  in 
,iome  form  was  not  altogether  forgotten.  Probably  the  plan 
pfenerally  followed  by  the  swift  writer  was  to  leave  out  articles, 
nflexions,  case-eudings,  plurals,  and  so  forth,  and  to  make  large 
ise  of  abbreviations.  We  are  not  told,  unfortunately,  the  method 
'bllowed  by  those  angels  whom  St.  Bernard  was  privileged  to  see 
■;aliing  down  "  on  notarial  schedules  "  every  word  the  monks  were 
tinging  in  church,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  apparent  why  thoy  took  down 
words  which  must  have  been  already  perfectly  J'amiliar  to  tliem. 
[n  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  monk,  John  of  Tilbury, 
invented  a  nova  notaria,  which  was  based  upon  the  perpendicular 
stroke  varied  in  form  by  the  addition  of  dross  and  diagonal  dashes 
at  the  top,  the  centre,  and  the  bottom,  the  vowels  being  repre- 
sented by  dots.  A  system  invented  in  India  last  year  by  a  certain 
Babu  Chandra  liai  curiously  resembles  that  of  John  of  Tilbur}'.  ^ 
In  some  form  or  other  shorthand  had  begun  again  to  be  extensively 
practised  at  the  time  of  the  lieformation,  or,  to  use  the  beautiful 
language  of  Mr.  Anderson,  in  '■  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  we 
have  shorthand  again  playing  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Church,  and  rescuing  from  oblivii)n  the  extemporaneous  , 
efiusion  of  ideal  potentates  like  Savonarola  and  Luther."  ; 

The  modern  history  of  shorthand  begins  with  the  seventeenth 
century.  Many  things  have  been  done  for  mankind  .'^ince  the  year 
l6oo,  but  never,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Anderson,  anything  more 
remarkable  than  the  new  shorthand.  "So  i'ar,"  he  says,  "the 
chief  characteristics  of  this  period  are  the  birth  of  modern  short- 
hand in  England,  and  the  rise  and  unrivalled  propagation  of  the 
German  Redezeivhcnkumt ,  or  art  of  speech  signs."  The  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  of  the  inventors  of  the  various  systems  have 
been  proved,  Mr.  Anderson  thinks,  in  a  remarkable,  almost  in  a  [ 
unique  manner — namely,  by  this  fact,  that  the  books  in  which  ! 
these  systems  are  set  forth  were  dedicated  to  kings  and  j 
^reat  men.  This,  though  we  never  thought  of  it  before, 
is  the  reason  why  the  verses  of  certain  neglected  poets  and  j 
the  sermons  of  certain  forgotten  divines  of  the  last  century  must  i 
be  in  reality  so  excellent.  We  need  not  follow  our  author  in  the 
technical  treatment  of  the  growth  of  the  science.  We  must,  how-  [ 
ever,  pause  to  call  attention  once  more  to  the  singular  beauty  of 
bis  language.  There  are  two  schools  of  systems,  one  based  on  ! 
spelling,  the  other  on  sound.  Mr.  Anderson  likens  these  schools 
to  "  two  opposite  currents,  each  of  them  gatherinf,^  strength  in 
their  onward  course,  and  both  of  them  accomplishing  results  of 
no  mean  value  in  circles  constantly  widening.''  How  a  current 
can  be  a  circle,  widening  in  its  onward  course,  may  be  explained 
by  the  following  passage,  which  states  that  "  this  was  only  reached 
by  '  eliminating  '  arbitrary  combinations,  '  exorcising '  thin  and 
and  thick  strokes,  and  '  evicting  '  pictorial  signs."  The  systems 
now  in  principal  use  in  England  are  Pitman's,  Taylors,  and 
Gurnev's.  Their  relative  merits  do  not  seem  quite  fairly  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Anderson.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  be  quite  im- 
partial, and  we  are  glad  to  find  that,  while  one  critic  is  quoted  who 
calls  Pitman's  system  "  an  absurd  assemblage  of  strokes  in  outline," 
another  speaks  of  it  as  "  an  excellent  system  when  acquired." 
As  regards  the  value  of  shorthand,  it  seems  at  this  time  of  day 
absurd  to  discuss  the  question.  And  as  to  the  obvious  objection 
that  very  few  who  begin  the  study  carry  it  on,  the  reply  is  equally 
obvious  that  no  one  pretends  that  shorthand  is  easy;  that  all 
successful  shorthand  writers  have  been  men  of  intelligence  and 
dexterity  ;  that  great  patience  and  perseverance  are  required  to 
learn  the  art ;  and  that  great  practice  is  wanted  to  make  the 
writer  ready.  Finally,  it  must  be  conceded,  on  the  evidence  of 
all  who  have  considered  the  subject,  that  there  is  no  system  in 
existence  which  does  not  present  many  objections. 

In  order  to  make  this  work  the  complete  "  brachygraphical 
Study  "  which  the  author  desires  it  to  be,  the  systems  in  use  in 
other  countries  are  briefly  described.  In  France  there  appears  to 
le  as  many  rival  systems  as  in  England.  A  portrait  is  given  of 
M.  Hippolyte  Prevost,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Anderson  awards  him  the  principal  place  among  the  French  can- 
didates for  favour.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  a  system  in- 
Tented  by  a  Bavarian  named  Gabelsberger  has  Mr.  Anderson's 
iipproval,  and  appears  to  be  devouring  all  other  methods.  It 


claims  to  possess  the  great  advantage  of  being  really  adf  quate  to 
the  requirements  of  rapid  writing.  The  Government  in  Germany 
has  organized  its  public  teaching,  and  one  result  is  that  in  every 
profession  there  are  thousands  who  can  practise  a  useful  art,  a 
knowledge  of  which  in  this  country  is  mostly  limited  to  reporters. 
In  the  German  States  there  were,  in  1874,  16,449  pupils  in 
stenography,  receiving  lessons  at  60S  establishments,  and  from  779 
teachers.  The  system  of  Gabelsberger  is  followed  everywhere 
except  in  the  Prussian  Chamber.  It  is  rather  remarJsable  that  in 
America  no  system  of  shorthand  has  been  invented.  As  regards 
tlie  literature  of  the  subject,  it  is  far  more  voluminous  than  an 
outsider  would  have  suspected.  Hundreds  of  systems  have  been 
proposed,  most  of  them  closely  resembling  each  other ;  indeed  it 
is  not  possible  to  have  great  divergence  in  the  manufacture  of 
small  easily  written  characters;  and  most  of  the  books  on  the 
subject  are  simply  proposals  for  a  new  method.  But  not  all ;  there 
is,  in  addition  to  them,  a  whole  literature  of  controversy  and  of 
history.  The  book  before  us,  for  example,  has  the  merit  of  giving 
so  much  of  the  history  as  could  be  got  from  Kop)>  and  Guonin. 
It  gives,  as  may  be  gue.s.sed,  a  good  deal  more  wiiich  has  not  so 
much  merit.  It  wouid^ave  been  more  useful,  for  instance,  if  some 
friend  had  gone  through  the  proofs,  taken  out  the  opening  chapter 
in  which  the  author  discusses — with  such  previous  training  and 
knowledge  as  may  be  guessed — the  invention  of  writing,  the  origin 
of  language,  and  the  "  next  step  "  of  the  sa  vage.  The  science  of 
language  is  thus  summed  up  : — "  The  established  course  of  things 
is — first,  crudity;  next,  improvement ;  at  length,  perleclion  ;  and, 
finally,  that  celestial  repose  or  transl'ormation  which  is  sometimes 
misnamed  decay  and  sometimes  death."  It  would  be  difficult  to 
compress  more  scientifically  the  laws  of  linguistic  development. 
It  would  have  been  well,  too,  had  Mr.  Anderson  got  some  one  to 
look  after  his  Latin,  and  his  history.  What  treatii^e,  for  instance, 
is  that  called  De  Marti  Clandii  Casoris  ?  And  the  following 
passage  is  obscure : — "  In  omnes  artes  sunt  priuuc  et  sunt  secuuda 
ut  in  puerilibus  Uteris  ;  puma  est  abecudaria. '  Where,  again, 
is  Mr.  Anderson's  authority  lor  the  statement  that  "  Titus,  like 
Diocletian,"  was  the  son  of  a  shorthand  writer  ?  Can  it  be  the 
learned  Kopp,  or  the  romantic  Guunin  ?  He  must  have  read 
it,  or  fancied  that  he  read  it,  somewhere.  It  is  probable  that 
the  literary'  art  of  which  Mr.  Anderson  speaks  at  the 
outset  with  so  much  admiration  has  been  of  necessity  ad- 
mired by  him  at  a  distance.  "  Brachygrajihical"  studies  are 
absorbing;  and,  when  one  is  worshipping  a  Kopp  with  three 
orders,  one  forgets  to  look  after  such  little  matters  as  literary  style 
and  accuracy.  But  ]Mr.  Anderson  is  clearly  a  veiy  great  scholar, 
as  is  shown  by  his  profound  acquaintance  with  ancient  literature, 
as  well  as  by  his  disregard  of  Latin  grammar.  Who  but  a  ripe 
scholar  could  quote  in  the  same  chapter  at  once  "  the  polished 
elegiacs  of  the  mediievalist,"  Nicols,  Cicero's  Tusculan  IJLiputn- 
tions,  Dr.  Mavor,  Leland  the  antiquary,  Lucans  I'ltarscditt, 
Brdboeuf,  Canon  Farrar,  the  "  learned  Funciiis,"  Goethe, 
Manilius,  Livy,  Suetonius,  Seneca,  I'lutarch,  and  Sallust  ?  As 
for  the  little  trifles  of  which  we  have  spukeii,  thoy  are  perhaps 
due  to  the  freehanded  carelessness,  the  e.\.uberance  of  scholarship 
a  little  over  ripe. 


A  PKODIGAL-S  PROGRESS.' 

R.  BAKEETT  is  a  clever  novelist,  but  he  does  not  make  the 
most  of  his  cleverness.  In  a  production  like  the  modern 
novel,  which  is  intended  simply  to  be  read  currently  and  enjoyed, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  there  should  be  no  glaring 
error  or  falling  otf  in  any  part.  The  three  or  four  most  popular  of 
living  novelists — they  may  be  named  as  the  reader  likes — are 
specially  noticeable  for  the  evenness  of  their  work,  and  the  fact 
that  the  reader  is  never  "  brought  up  all  stauding"  by  them.  Now 
Mr.  Barrett  has  not  succeeded  yet  in  imparting  this  equable  interest 
to  his  stories.  He  seriously  injured  his  last.  Lieutenant  Barnabas, 
by  neglecting  verisimilitude  in  the  third  volume,  and  he  has  done 
much  the  same  with  this.  Still  Lieutenant  Barnabas  was  better 
than  most  contemporary  novels,  and  so  is  A  Prodii/al's  Progress,  if 
only  because  of  the  author's  healthy  and  sturdy  moral  portraiture, 
because  he  has  a  charming  heroine,  and  because  he  has  an  excel- 
lent command  of  fresh  and  lively  dialogue.  As  was  the  case  with 
LieutenaiU  Barnabas,  the  time  of  A  I'rodir/al's  Broyress  is  thrown 
back  for  nearly  a  century,  and  another  year's  study  of  the  period 
seems  to  have  done  good  service  in  helping  to  free  the  author  from 
certain  inaccuracies  and  anachronisms  of  which  he  was  guiltv  in  his 
former  book.  He  is  not  quite  perfect  in  his  "  temporal  colour," 
perhaps,  even  yet ;  but  in  his  local  colour — that  of  the  marches 
of  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire — he  is  fairly 
expert. 

The  story  of  A  Prodir/ars  Progress  turns  on  the  wickedness  of 
a  domestic  chaplain  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  ;  and  Mr. 
Barrett's  portraiture  of  Father  Domiuick  is  indeed  of  a  character 
to  make  the  bones  of  Michelet  and  Charlotte  Elizabeth  turn  in 
their  graves  for  joy.  He  is  an  awful  villain  is  this  Father,  as  bad 
as  his  namesake  iu  Dryden's  Spanish  Friar,  and  much  less  jovial. 
Having  got  command  of  the  conscience  of  a  boozy  Protestant 
squire  and  baronet  in  the  West  country.  Father  Dominick  has,  at 
a  period  antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  the  story,  begun  to  play 
the  mischief  with  all  and  sundry  persons  connected  with  Sir 

*  A  Prodigal's  Progress.  By  Frank  Barrett.  3  vols.  Loudon  :  Richard 
Bentley  &  Sou.  1882. 
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Gilbert  Godwin.  The  Bavonefs  wife  is  the  object  of  bis  lawless 
addresses ;  and,  as  she  is  found  one  uight  with  a  kuil'e  in  her 
bosom  anil  tlie  priest  near  her,  it  is  p-enerally  thought  on  the 
country  side  that  she  has  been  murdered  bv  him  in  revenge  for  a 
refusal  to  listen  to  his  suit.  But  this  is  only  part  of  this  terrible 
Father  Dominick's  guilt.  Having  relieved  Sir  Gilbert  of  his 
wife,  he  provides  him  with  another,  who  has  stood,  and  stnnds, 
in  no  dubious  relation  to  himself,  while  a  certain  mysterious 
"  Eugenius,"  who  is  just  like  Father  Dominick,  is  brought  up  at 
Godwin's  Moat  as  the  son  of  Lady  Godwin  by  a  mythical  first 
marriage.  But  there  is  a  son  and  heir  by  Sir  Godwin's  first  wife 
(supposed  murdered)  who  is  still  in  Fatuer  Douiiniclj's  way,  and 
as  the  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side  is  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  keeps  a  sharp  look-out,  direct  foul  play  is  ditiiciiit. 
Then,  indeed.  Father  l)ominick  devises  a  fresh  design,  as  tlie 
translators  of  Homer  say.  The  boy  having  grown  up,  the  Father 
selects  for  his  tutor  and  governor  a  clergyman  of  the  Gluirch  of 
England  of  the  worst  repute  who  has  been  driven  from  his  living 
for  misconduct,  and  sends  him  ou  the  grand  tour  with  this  precious 
Mentor.  As  it  happens,  however,  the  Father  overreaches  himself. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Tickel,  who  plays  a  very  important  part  in  this  book, 
is  indeed  emphatically  what  is  called  a  loose  tisli ;  he  exercises 
not  the  slightest  control  over  Blase  Godwin's  disorderly  desires, 
and  as,  in  order  to  prevent  popular  scandal,  it  is  not  part  of  Father 
Dominick's  plan  to  stint  the  heir  of  money,  at  first  tlie  young 
man  gets  tl;rough  lifteen  thousand  pounds  in  about  seven  or 
eight  years.  The  story  opens  when  he  has  just  entangled 
himself  with  play  debts  up  to  the  limits  of  his  last  thou- 
sand, after  which  he  lias  been  warned  that  no  more  is  to  be 
expected.  But  Blase  Godwin,  if  a  prodigal,  is  no  scoundrel, 
and  his  tutor,  who  has  stuck  to  him  linlf  out  of  sellishness  and 
half  out  of  ati'ectiun,  is  much  more  of  a  glutton  ami  a  ne'er-do-weel 
than  of  a  positive  reprobate.  The  pair,  not  without  some  grumbling 
from  the  jiirson,  who  likes  the  fleshpots  of  Loudon  and  is  in- 
disposed towards  projects  of  reformation  on  the  part  of  his  patron, 
determine  to  leave  the  Circiean  town  and  seek  the  "  domestic 
Teal,"  as  M.  de  Florae  has  it.  Many  things  occur  on  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Barrett's  reading  of  Smollett  and  Fielding  and  his 
faculty  of  hearty  natural  writing  come  out  very  fairly.  But 
though  Blase  is  received  with  all  decency  at  Godwin's  Moat,  the 
only  terms  oH'ered  him  are  board  and  lodging  on  condition  of 
polite  suflerance  of  his  stepmother.  Father  Dominick,  and  the 
questionable  Eugenius,  and  these  his  stomach  cannot  brook,  lie 
prefers  the  humbler  but  warmer  welcome  of  his  uiother's  father. 
Captain  Davenant,  a  sr^uire  of  small  fortune,  and  of  his  daughter 
Gertrude,  Blaso's  aunt.  (Thackeray,  if  he  had  been  sketching  the 
plot  of  this  book  for  his  publisher,  would  have  put  AUNT  in  J 
capital  letters.)  It  is  agreed  that  Blase  shall  try  for  a  commission 
with  his  grandfather's  remnants  of  interest,  and  with  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  which  his  AUNT  produces  quite 
unexpectedly.  Meanwhile  the  invaluable  Mr.  Tickel  unearths  two 
"  fortunes,"  an  aunt  and  a  niece,  of  whom  he  suggests  that  Blase 
should  take  the  choice.  The  lirst  volume  closes  with  an  episode 
which  seems  to  show  that  Blase  has  really  sown  his  wild  oats, 
inasmuch  as  he  resists  very  valiantly  one  of  the  strongest  possible 
temptations  to  a  young  buck  of  his  age  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  indeed  to  a  young  man  at  the  beginning,  end,  and  middle 
of  most  periods  in  the  world's  history. 

The  second  volume  thickens  the  interest,  but,  alas,  has  to  tell  of 
a  relapse  in  Blase.  He  falls  desperately  in  love  with  the  younger 
of  Parson  Tickel's  two  discoveries,  and  courts  her  in  Jyondon 
while  he  is  waiting  for  his  commission.  But  the  commission  is 
long  a-coming  (by  the  way,  Mr.  Barrett  seems  to  ante-date  Mrs. 
Clarke's  iniquities  here,  if  we  do  not  mistake  him),  and  Blase's 
habits  are  expensive,  and  the  parson  is  not  a  good  counsellor.  How 
the  prodigal  falls  once  more  among  thieves,  and  how  Father 
Dominick,  by  means  of  Eugenius,  prepares  a  trap  for  him,  into 
•which  having  fallen  he  is  to  all  appearance  deprived  at  once  of 
love  and  fortune,  and  how  his  beloved  Lydia's  courage  and  intelli- 
gence (stoutly  seconded  by  the  parson,  who  improves  miraculously 
"when  tested)  brings  about  a  complete  revolution  of  poetical  jus- 
tice, these  things  may  be  read  in  Mr.  Barrett's  pages.  We  shall  ' 
not  forestall  them.  [ 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  denouement  is  one  mass  of  impro- 
babilities. That  a  schemer  such  as  Father  Dominick  should  have  ' 
omitted  to  secure  even  one  of  ttie  servants  in  many  years  of  rule, 
so  that  when  a  trick  of  Lydia's  shuts  him  up  with  his  paramour 
and  her  son  in  a  tower  he  is  helpless,  and  the  domestics  all  do  the 
bidding  of  strangers — this  is  a  rather  strong  demand  on  the  reader's 
credulity.  But  the  crowning  device  is  more  preposterous  still. 
Blase's  mother  turns  up ;  she  has  not  been  murdered,  and  Captain 
Davenant  has  known  it  all  the  time.  So  that  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  he  has  allowed  his 
daughter  to  be  kept  out  of  her  rights,  his  grandson  to  be  en- 
dangered in  life,  fortune,  and  morals,  a  stranger  to  rule  biga- 
mously,  and,  in  all  seeming,  adulterously,  in  his  son-in-law's 
house,  and  the  author  of  all  these  harms  to  triumph  and  plot 
evil,  when  he  could  have  smashed  Father  Dominick  at  any  moment 
he  chose.    This,  we  fear,  will  not  quite  do. 

However,  despite  these  grave  and  almost  fatal  faults  of  con- 
struction, there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the  book.  Lydia  Liston, 
the  heroine,  and  Parson  Tickel  are  both  figures  which  do  Mr. 
Barrett  a  great  deal  of  credit.  Blase  is  not  remarkable,  except  as 
a  healthy  Tom  Jones,  with  a  rather  finer  sense  of  the  becoming. 
Father  Dominick  is  simply  the  stock  Jesuit  tiend,  and  Eugenius 
the  stock  Jesuit  pupil.    But  Lydia  and  Tickel  are,  let  it  be  re- 


peated, good.  The  former,  though  evidently  not  without  het 
debts  to  Fielding's  charming  heroines,  is  sulTiciently  criginal. 
She  has  more  character  than  they  have,  as  well  as  more  feeling 
for  Sluikspeare  and  the  musical  glasses.  Since  she  must  have  been 
about  the  same  age  as  (if  not  rather  younger  than)  Jane  Austen, 
she  is  perhaps  unduly  antique  in  character;  indeed  the  whole 
book  stiikes  one  as  toned  rather  for  the  middle  than  for  the  end  ol 
the  eighteenth  century.  But  she  is  very  delightful  for  all  that; 
and  her  determination  at  once  not  to  forgive  Blase  directly  whea 
she  finds  out  that  his  design  on  her  was  partly  mercenary,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  recover  his  own  fortune  for  him  by  the  boldest 
of  strokes,  is  a  delightful  illustration  in  the  innocent  kind  of  the 
old  theme  "comment  I'esprit  vient  aux  filles."  As  for  Parson 
Tickel,  he  is  good  throughout.  Everybody  will  naturally  com- 
pare him  with  Thackeray's  Sampson,  and,  to  come  to  a  nearer 
rival,  with  Mr.  Besani's  "  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet."  But  he  is  quite 
able  to  hold  his  own  individuality.  He  is  of  a  lower  social: 
and  intellectual  grade  than  Thackeray's  pleasant  sinner  ;  he  hasi 
none  of  the  commanding  virtues  or  vices  of  Messrs.  Besant  and 
Bice's  burly  divine.  He  is  simply  a  good-natured  selfish  parasite 
of  the  eighteenth-century  type,  with  an  entire  want  of  self-esteem 
or  of  consciousness  of  the  duties  of  his  profession,  but  having  a 
canine  fidelity  and  something  like  a  canine  shrewdness,  and 
capable  of  being  roused  iii  certain  circumstances  out  of  his  sloth 
and  sensuality  and  parasitic  deijeiidence.  Mr.  Barrett,  not  without 
art,  shows  him  at  his  worst  at  the  beginning,  and  by  no  means 
succumbs  to  the  temptation  of  making  him  an  entirely  reformed 
character  at  the  end.  Indeed  the  parson  in  the  last  scene  of  all 
cajoles  Lydia's  aunt,  whom  on  occasion  be  has  grossly  and  very 
amusingly  insulted,  into  matrimony  in  the  most  impudent  way  in 
the  world.  It  is  also  too  true  that  he  is  mainly  responsible  for 
Blase's  relapse  into  debt  and  his  consequent  troubles.  But  he  is  a 
very  genial  personage,  if  a  rather  contemptible  one,  and  he  comes 
out  nobly  in  Lydia's  bold  stroke  for  a  husband.  Among  his 
minor  scenes,  which  are  numerous  and  nearly  all  good,  not  the 
least  is  one  in  which  .he  whose  master  and  lord  is  certainly 
"  Messer  ( jaster  "  sits  down,  expecting  a  copious  dinner,  to  Captain 
D.ivenaut's  IVugal  famil)'  supper  of  toasted  cheese  and  cider.  The 
analytic  nose  uiay  in  these  days  be  turned  up  at  simple  humour  of 
this  kind ;  but  more  authorities  than  one  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
time  to  have  recourse  to  it.  It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
Barrett,  who  has  a  good  deal  of  this  humour  as  well  as  a  remark- 
able faculty  of  dialogue,  should  not  succeed  in  making  his  books  a 
little  better  than  he  has  yet  actually  made  them.  I'olli/  Morrison, 
JAeufcnant  Barnabas,  and  this  present  Prodijal's  Progress,  are  all 
books  above  the  average  in  actual  interest  and  in  the  merit  of  parts ; 
but  they  all  have  some  grave  drawback.  The  drawback  here  is 
the  less  excusable  that  the  very  slightest  exercise  of  self-critical  in- 
genuity, without  altering  the  better  part  of  the  stor}^  at  all,  would 
have  sulHced  to  get  rid  of  its  improbabilities  and  to  make  it  a 
reasonable  fiction. 


THK  ANTIQUARY." 

IN  an  account  of  Samuel  Butler's  unpublished  remains,  presented 
ill  this  volume  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  we  find  the  devotee  of 
the  past  delineated  as 

All  antiquated  gliost  that  haunts 
The  chainel  houses  of  the  autients. 

He  is,  moreover,  said  to  have  no  "  business  for  the  intellect  " ; 
"  to  transcribe  and  copy  and  collect"  being  the  whole  of  his  poor 
employment,  and  all  that  is  needed  to  fulUl  his  character  ;  except, 
indeed,  that  he  has  a 

prejudice  to  all  that's  new. 
Though  e  er  so  useful,  rational,  and  true. 

In  protest  against  so  humble  an  estimate  of  the  archaeological 
mind  the  present  collection  of  papers  might  be  ofl'ered.  Like  other 
sciences,  antiquarianism  has  advanced  since  Butler's  day,  and 
much  more  is  meant  by  it  than  the  ransacking  of  sepulchres  or  the 
mere  miserly  gathering  together  of  dry  fossils  and  drier  facts. 
Instead  of  a  funeral  vault  of  urns,  lamps,  and  lachrymatories,  or 
of  mouldering  coffins  and  ruined  skeletons,  the  traveller  into 
olden  time  finds  rather  a  sleeping  palace,  like  that  which,  after  a 
hundred  years  of  suspended  life,  started  again  into  animation  at 
the  coming  of  the  fated  fairy  prince,  who  breaks  the  spell  which 
bound  the  king  and  his  barons  at  their  wine,  and  the  princess 
beneath  her  silk  star-broider'd  coverlet.  The  true  antiquary, 
indeed,  finds  the  past  to  be  a  living  personality  that  teaches 
great  lessons  in  its  primitive  monuments,  mediajval  castles,  and 
ruined  monasteries,  whose  former  life,  with  their  makings  of 
human  history,  again  lives  before  his  eyes.  Butler  needed  only 
to  turn  to  his  contemporary  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  ILjdriotaphia 
to  see  what  rich  poetry,  solemn  philosophy,  and  consolatory 
religion  might  be  drawn  even  from  the  urns  and  ashes  of 
the  cemetery.  He  might  have  been  counselled  in  that  work 
that  "  it  is  opportune  to  look  back  upon  old  times,  and  con- 
template our  forefathers.  Great  examples  grow  thin,  and  to 
be  fetched  from  the  past  world.  We  have  enough  to  do  to 
make  up  ourselves  from  present  and  past  times,  and  the  whole 
stage  of  things  scarce  serveth  for  our  instruction."  It  is  superfluous, 
however,  to  apologize  for  antiquarian  study.     ArchiBology  haa 
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'  DUtlived  ridicule,  and  become  fashionable.  The  regret  is  that  it 
was  not  fashionable  ages  ago ;  for  there  would  then  have  been 
'spared  to  us  many  a  noble  building,  such  as  Shaftesbury  or 
Glastonbury,  which  had  been  part  of  the  magnificence^  of 
England.  We  have  not  yet  passed  the  days  of  wilful  destruction ; 
'and,  till  that  time  arrives,  there  will  be  use  for  such  publications 
as  the  one  before  us,  which,  among  other  things,  teaches  reverence 
I  for  the  genius  of  our  forefathers. 

We  are  hardly  disposed  to  object  to  the  fact  that  the  Antiquary 
embraces  within  its  scope  not  only  the  consideration  of  the 
■  persons  and  material  remains,  but  also  of  the  literature,  of  the 
past.  Besides  two  readable  papers  on  "Butler's  Unpublished 
Remains,"  to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  there  are  several 
articles  on  the  inevitable  subject  of  Shakspeare ;  his  "  Deer 
'  Adventure " ;  his  "  Autobiography  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor'^:  the  question  whether  he  was  an  angler;  on  the 
spelling  of  his  name :  on  his  connexion  with  Gloucestershire ; 
and  on  the  Stratford  of  his  daj'.  These  are,  for  the  most 
part,  searching  inquiries  in  their  special  ways,  though  the  reason- 
ing may  not  always  carry  conviction  to  the  reader's  mind. 
Although  the  Rev.  H.  T.  EUacombe  has  industriously  gathered 
from  the  poet's  writings  every  mention  of  fishes  and  fishing, 
many  of  the  allusions  are  so  slight  as  hardly  to  strengthen 
his  argument  that  Shakspeare  was  a  zealous  fisher  in  the  Avon 
and  its  tributary  streams.  Caesar's  character  of  Anthony, 
that  "  He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes  the  night  in  revel,"  is  one  of 
these  passages  ;  and  that  "  Nero  is  an  iingler  in  the  lake  of  dark- 
ness" is  another;  while  Lady  Capulet's  assertion  that  "the  fish 
lives  in  the  sea  "  hardly  helps  the  case.  A  like  mode  of  citation 
might  be  used  to  establish  that  Homer  was  a  great  lion-hunter,  for 
the  Iliad  alone  contains  as  many  as  four-and-twenty  illustrations 
drawn  from  lions  and  lion-hunting,  each  of  a  more  minute  and 
detailed  character  than  any  of  Shakspeare's  references  to  fishes 
and  fishing.  But  many  slight  threads  may  make  a  strong  cord ;  and 
Mr.  EUacombe  not  inaptly  contends,  no  doubt  from  his  own  feelings 
as  au  angler,  that  the  poet's  frequent  touches  on  the  contempla- 
tive man's  recreation  must  have  followed  from  the  delight  of  the 
diversion  being  always  present  to  his  feelings.  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  study  of  the  papers  on  the  question  whether 
Shakspeare  was  an  angler  is  as  pleasant  as  to  rest  idly  among 
the  sedge  and  flowers  to  watch  the  "  fish  cut  with  her  golden  oars 
the  silver  stream  " ;  and  the  brother  of  the  sport  who  does  not 
carry  away  from  their  perusal  some  enduring  recollection  of  the 
quotations  and  allusions  he  has  met  with  deserves  to  lose  his 
largest  trout. 

After  examining  the  late  Mr.  William  Henty's  fervid  vindica- 
tion of  Shakspeare  from  the  charge  of  wholesale  deer-stealing,  we 
are  inclined  to  exclaim  with  Mr.  Toots,  "  It's  of  no  conse- 
quence." The  writer  limits  the  poet's  share  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  deer  to  the  killing  of  one  buck,  which  act,  moreover, 
took  place,  not  in  the  enclosure  of  Gharlcote,  but  on  the  adjoining 
estate  of  Fulbrooke,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
though  a  nominal  appanage  of  the  Lucys.  To  chase  the  deer, 
with  or  without  hound  and  horn,  was  in  Elizabeth's  day  rather  a 
gallant  offence  than  an  immoral  deed,  so  long  as  there  was  no 
trespassing  on  private  grounds  and  the  pursuer  was  not  caught. 
As  Shakspeare,  after  all,  did  not  gain  possesi>ion  of  the  buck  that 
be  killed,  the  question  may  fairly  be  considered  too  unimportant 
for  further  discussion,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Henty's  paper 
will  prove  the  last  on  the  subject. 

In  this  age  of  reprints  of  old  authors  it  is  singular  that  so  much 
writing  of  the  author  of  Iludibras  is  still  unpublished.  Thyer's 
edition  of  Butler's  Remains  (4.D.  1759)  includes,  we  are  reminded 
by  Mr.  Wheatley,  one  hundred  and  twenty  characters,  beginning 
with  an  "  Affected  Man,"  and  ending  with  a  "  Zealot."  Sixty-one 
characters  are  yet  unprinted,  except  in  the  specimens  supplied  iu 
the  Antiquary.  Butler's  essays,  like  those  of  the  Spectator,  mirror 
the  social  characteristics  of  the  period,  but  in  a  rigid  and  icy 
style  very  different  from  the  warm  colouring  and  finish  of 
Addison.  Full  of  similitudes,  and  aflected  almost  to  euphuism, 
they  are  also  in  striking  contrast  with  the  superb  pedantry  and  con- 
densed eloquence  of  the  Iteliyio  Medici  and  the  Christian  Murals. 
Browne  searched  the  obscurities  of  man's  spiritual  conditions,  and 
with  like  diligence  Butler  pried  into  the  social  and  moral  de- 
meanour of  those  around  him  ;  but  the  persons  were  so  individual- 
ized and  accidental  to  his  times  that  they  are  but  very  partially 
available  as  representatives  of  their  class  in  our  own  day.  From 
many  of  his  characters  which  have  inevitably  become  obsolete 
may  be  selected  a  "  coffee  man,"  who  is  described  as  keeping  "  a 
coti'ee  market,  where  people  of  all  qualities  and  conditions  meet  to 
trade  in  foreign  drinks  and  newes,  ale,  smoak,  and  controversy. 
He  admits  of  no  distinction  of  persons,  but  gentlemen,  mechanic, 
lord  and  scoundrel  mix,  and  are  all  of  a  piece,  as  if  they  were 
resolved  into  their  first  principles."  At  the  present  day  "  an 
usurer  "  is  called  "  a  money-lender  " ;  but  the  same  definition  will 
serve,  for  it  may  still  be  said  that  he  "keeps  his  money  in 
prison,  and  never  lets  it  out  except  upon  bail  and  good 
security,  as  Oliver  Cromwell  did  the  Cavaliers,  to  appear  again 
upon  warning." 

There  are  biographical  as  well  as  historical  parallels,  and  in  illus- 
tration of  the  latter  the  case  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Ilungerford,  as 
related  in  this  volume  by  Mr.  W.  J .  Hardy,  may  be  compared 
with  the  less  authenticated  story  of  Amy  Robsart.  In  the  second 
volume  of  the  Antiquary,  the  same  writer  drew  attention  to  the 
tragic  interest  of  Farley  Ilungerford  Castle,  near  Bath,  the  (so 
iaidj  haunted  ruins  of  which  might  have  formed  the  scene  of  a 


romance  mysterious  enough  for  Mrs.  Radcliff.  Within  the  walls 
of  the  fortress,  Agnes  Cotell,  afterwards  Lady  Ilungerford, 
caused,  in  15 18,  her  first  husband  to  be  strangled  and  hi.s 
body  consumed  to  ashes  in  the  kitchen  furnace,  which  stood 
against  the  north-western  tower.  Her  motive  had  been  to  free 
herself  to  marry  the  lord  of  the  castle,  which  she  was  successful  ia 
doing,  and  she  lived  with  him  until  his  death  five  years  later.  She 
did  not  long  survive  him,  inasmuch  as  a  few  months  after  his 
decease  her  guilt  was  proved,  and,  in  John  Stow's  words,  "  she 
was  led  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  Ilolborne,  and  there  put 
into  a  cart  with  one  of  her  servants,  and  so  carried  to  Tyborne 
and  there  hanged."  Walter  Lord  Hungerford,  of  Heytesbury,. 
only  son  of  Lady  Agnes's  second  husband  by  his  first  wife,  also 
expiated  his  crimes  on  the  scaffold.  lie  had  been  three  times 
married,  and,  though  characteristically  cruel  to  each  wife  in 
succession,  the  last  of  these  ladies  seems  to  have  proved  the 
fiwourite  victim  of  his  inhumanity.  In  a  petition  to  Thomas 
Cromwell  (in  company  with  whom  Lord  Hungerford  afterwards- 
suffered  on  Tower  Hill)  she  tells  her  pitiful  story.  She  describes 
herself  to  have  been  a  long  prisoner  in 

my  Lord's  castle  of  Hungerford  [where,  she  says]  no  creature  is  suffered, 
nor  dare  come  unto  me  at  auy  time,  what  need  soever  1  liave,  or  shall 
hajipen  unto  me,  for  my  Lord's  displeasure,  but  only  such  as  are  by  him. 
appointed  at  this  time,  which  have  not  only  heretofore  sought  all  the  means 
they  miglit  to  rid  me  in  secret  out  of  ray  life,  but  yet  daily  doth,  as  it  is 
not"  unknown  to  all  this  country,  if  it  shall  please  your  good  lordshi[> 
to  inquire  of  any  gentleman,  or  yeoman,  dwelling  about  my  Lord.  I  will 
except  none. 

That  Lord  Walter  should  defame  his  wife's  character  and  defend 
his  treatment  of  her,  by  giving  out  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  the 
worst  form  of  unfaithfulness,  was  in  keeping  with  his  malig- 
nity ;  but  it  was  an  accusation  of  which  she  took  God 
to  record  she  was  innocent,  and  one  that  probably  no  one  believed 
more  than  did  her  accuser.  She  complained  that  she  had  been 
"  these  three  or  four  years  past,  locked  continually  a  prisoner  in 
one  of  my  lord's  towers,  without  comfort  of  any  creature,  and 
under  the  custody  of  my  Lord's  chaplain.  Sir  John  A'  Lee,  which, 
hath  once  or  twice  heretofore  poisoned  me,  as  he  will  not  deny 
upon  examination."  She  was  allowed  no  meat  nor  drink  but  such 
as  was  supplied  her  by  this  ill-minded  priest  or  by  the  domestic 
fool ;  and.  Considering  the  murderous  intention  of  Sir  John 
A'  Lee,  who  had  promised  his  lord  to  be  more  effectual  ere  long  in 
putting  her  out  of  the  way,  she  reasonably  dreaded  to  touch  the 
food  that  was  offered  her.  The  extremities  to  which  she  was  re- 
duced are  too  abominable  to  be  told  except  by  the  original  document, 
but  Mr.  Hardy  gives  the  unhappy  lady's  letter  verbatim.  There 
is  a  sweet  touch  of  human  nature  in  the  circumstance  that  she  was 
saved  from  perishing  of  hunger  and  thirst  by  the  poor  women  of 
the  country,  who,  she  says,  "  brought  me  to  my  grated  window  in. 
the  night  such  meat  and  drink  as  they  had,  and  gave  me  for  the 
love  of  God,  for  money  have  I  none  wherewith  to  pay  them,  nor 
yet  have  had  of  my  lord  these  four  years  four  groats."  She  con- 
cludes her  letter  by  asking  a  divorce  from  her  oppressor,  "  or 
else,"  she  adds,  "  require  him  to  suft'er  me  to  come  out  of  prison.'' 
She  will  then,  she  says,  come  "  up  afote  "  before  the  minister  and 
plead  her  cause.  "  Let  not  his  fayre,  craftie,  and  subtill  tonge," 
she  cautions — no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Hardy  suggests,  with  a  recollection 
of  the  days  when  she  herself  had  been  deluded  by  his  suave  dis- 
course— "  defraud  your  good  lordship."  Her  petition  appears  to 
have  been  written  about  the  year  1539,  but  its  effect  is  not  very 
apparent.  As  her  husband,  however,  was  executed  for  treason  in 
1 54 1,  she  found  freedom  to  make  a  happier  match  by  becoming, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  with  whom  she  lived  many 
years,  and  to  whom  she  bore  several  children. 

In  the  accounts  of  "  Melrose  Abbey "  and  of  "  Woodspring 
Priory,  Somersetshire,"  we  feel  the  want  of  illustrations,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  latter  house,  which,  though  of  considerable 
interest,  is  little  known,  except  locally.  A  ground  plan  of  Wood- 
spring  would  have  been  particularly  serviceable,  as  the  fifteenth- 
century  remains  are  extensive,  though  the  writer  has  restricted  his 
attention  almost  entirely  to  the  church,  which  now  serves  for  a 
farmer's  parlour.  He  repeats  au  error  which  appears  to  have 
originated  with  Collinson,  the  historian  of  Somerset,  and  has 
been  repeated  onward  to  Dean  Stanley's  Memorials  of  Canter- 
bury and  down  to  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute at  Taunton  in  1879,  that  the  priory,  which  belonged  to 
Augustinian  canons,  was  founded  by  William  de  Courtenay,  said 
to  be  a  descendant,  "  probably  grandson,"  of  William  de  Tracy, 
who  struck  the  first  blow  in  the  tragedy  which  for  centuries 
after  made  Canterbury  Cathedral  so  famous  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage. Though  related  to  De  Tracy,  it  was,  as  has  been 
shovpu  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Ellis  of  Westminster,  as  grandson  and  heir 
through  his  mother,  of  Reginald  Fitz  Urse,  a  leading  actor  in  the 
same  tragic  scene,  that  William  de  Courtenay  inherited  Worle 
and  Worspring  or  Woodspring,  near  Weston-super-Mare.  The 
convent  in  its  original  form  was  an  expiatory  chapel,  founded  in 
honour  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  apparently  by  Reginald  Fitz 
Urse  himself,  and  converted  into  a  priory,  between  the  years  1205 
and  1 214,  by  William  de  Courtenay,  whose  father,  Robert,  had 
been  buried  iu  the  chapel. 

Did  our  limits  allow,  we  might  have  liked  to  delay  over  the 
"  Study  on  Poets'  Corner,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Poole,  the  Master 
Mason  of  Westminster  Abbey,  whose  former  paper  on  St. 
Blaise's  Chapel  in  the  same  building,  as  well  as  the  present,  leads 
us  to  hope  that  his  architectural  studies  have  not  yet  ceased.  We 
cau  only  mention,  as  worthy  of  notice,  Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay's 
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"  Accounts  of  the  Reign  of  Richard  II." ;  also  a  readable  paper 
oil  "  Early  Omnibuses  in  Paris,"  by  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon ;  '•  The 
Pirst  Parliament  in  America,"  by  Mr.  W.  Noel  Sainsbury;  and 
"  Monmouthshire  as  a  Shire  Marcher,"  by  Mr.  Hubert  Hall.  The 
"  Ri^ht  of  Pre-emption  in  Village  Communities,"  by  Mr.  John 
Fenton,  contains  some  curious  illustrations  of  land  tenure  in 
Germany,  as  compared  with  similar  holdings  in  India. 

The  present  volume  does  credit  alike  to  editor,  printer,  and 
publisher;  and,  while  in  the  two  latter  respects  there  was  little 
need  of  improvement,  there  is,  as  compared  with  the  former 
volumes,  increased  strength  in  the  treatment  of  subjects,  while 
these,  on  the  whole,  have  been  judiciously  selected. 


TUNIS  UXDER  THE  FRENCH.* 

MR.  REID  may  fairly  congratulate  himself  on  having  per- 
formed the  not  inconsiderable  feat  of  writing  312  fairly 
readable  pages  on  absolutely  nothing.  We  do  not  mean  that 
Tunis,  which  is  the  country  Mr.  Reid  thinks  better  described  as 
the  Land  of  the  Bey,  is  nothing.  If  he  had  written  on  that,  then 
it  would  be  "  unnecessary  to  oii'er  any  apology  for  the  publication 
of  this  volume,"  to  quote  from  his  introduction.  The  world  has 
heard  a  great  deal  about  Tunis  lately,  and  is  likely  to  hear  much 
more ;  and  the  world  is  supposed  to  be  always  willing  to  read 
about  countries  which  are  being  forced  on  its  attention  by  the 
morning  papers.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Reid's  book  can  only 
be  said  to  be  on  Tunis  by  a  figure  of  speech.  It  is  mostly  about 
the  author,  the  steamers  he  journeyed  in,  the  inns  he  tried  to  sleep 
in,  and  the  servant  he  employed  during  a  very  short  stay  in  the 
country.  His  experiences  might  well  be  told  in  about  the 
space  which  the  old  gentleman  whom  Tom  Jones  met  on  the  hill 
devoted  to  his  journeyings.  The  results  are  almost  iden- 
tical. But  the  Zeitgeist  has  been  at  work  since  Tom  Jones 
was  written,  and  has,  among  other  things,  blown  up  the 
bulk  of  books  of  travel.  A  reasonable  man  will  be  satis- 
fied if  the  bubble  is  bright  and  light.  Now  Mr.  Reid  is  both. 
He  writes  in  the  best  style  of  the  newspaper  Correspondent,  and 
that  is  frequently  good.  lie  never  exceeds  in  travellers'  fun,  and 
he  abstains  from  preaching.  At  times,  indeed,  he  indulges  in 
solemn  reflections  without  much  provocation.  When  comfortably 
seated  on  the  deck  of  the  Charles  Quint  on  his  way  to  Bona 
(which,  by  the  by,  he  degrades  into  Bone,  after  the  example  of 
the  French),  he  could  not  help  "  thinking  of  last  Saturday,  and 
contrasting  my  surroundings  then — when  I  found  myself  one  of 
thirty  thousand  human  beings  packed  into  the  Leeds  Cloth  Hall 
yard,  or  rather  into  the  fine  '  Gladstone  Hall '  erected  on  the 
spot — with  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed  to-day."  With 
the  help  of  reflections  of  this  sort,  how  easy  would  it  be  for  the 
young  person  ambitious  of  keeping  a  diary  to  fill  the  pages  which 
persist  in  remaining  blank  !  It  would  come  in  so  handily  to  com- 
pare his  or  her  surroundings  while  standing  on  the  refuge  in 
Piccadilly  Circus  with  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed 
while  eating  their  toast  at  breakfast.  Again,  the  Feast  of  the 
Bairam  suggests  to  Mr.  Reid  the  profound  and  original  observation 
that  "  These  good  Tunisians  are  not  the  only  people  in  the  world, 
however,  who  keep  up  forms  and  ceremonies  long  after  the 
life  has  gone  out  of  them."  There  is  not,  it  is  true,  much  of 
this;  and  Mr.  Reid  keeps  pretty  steadily  to  his  amusing 
account  of  how  nothing  went  on  happening  to  him  all  the  while 
he  was  in  the  Regency. 

The  author  makes  no  sort  of  claim  to  knowing  anything  about 
his  subject,  or,  as  he  liimself  says,  "  I  make  no  pretensions  to  any 
special  knowledge  of  Tunis."  He  had  seen  the  north  coast  of 
Africa  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  and  he  knew  his  geography. 
There  is  no  safer  rule  to  go  by  in  judging  a  book  of  travel  than 
that  what  a  traveller  learns  of  a  country  is  in  exact  proportion  to 
bis  previous  knowledge.  W^hen  that  is  nothing,  it  will  bring  forth 
after  its  kind.  The  safest  thing,  therefore,  to  conclude  about  M  r. 
Reid's  account  of  the  very  small  part  of  the  Regency  he  saw  is 
that  it  represents,  not  the  truth,  but  what  the  surface  of  things 
looks  like  to  inquiring  gentlemen  from  Leeds.  Considered  from 
that  point  of  view  it  is  instructive.  There  is  a  story  told  of  him- 
self by  Blanco  White  which  illustrates  admirably  the  value  of 
observation  of  this  kind.  On  his  way  up  to  London  wlien  he  first 
landed  in  this  country,  Blanco  White  saw  paiuted  on  the  wall  of 
a  large  building  by  the  roadside  the  words  "  Cannon  Brewery."  Now 
he  knew  what  a  cannon  was,  and  he  also  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
verb  to  brew,  and,  seeing  them  put  together  in  this  way,  he  com- 
bined his  information,  and  made  a  note  of  the  interesting  fact  that 
the  English  idiom  is  to  brew  cannons.  On  wider  knowledge 
he  found  he  had  been  hasty  in  jumping  at  conclusions. 
We  shall  not  have  the  least  hesitation  in  deciding  that  the  know- 
ledge Mr.  Reid  gained  of  Tunis  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  was 
essentially  of  this  character.  When  he  tells  us  that  Mohammed, 
the  "  curio  "  seller,  from  whom  he  purchased  various  articles  after 
the  usual  wrangling,  was  "  a  real  Arab  gentleman,"  we  discount 
the  value  of  the  judgment  by  remembering  that  Mr.  Reid  could 
only  speak  to  him  through  an  interpreter,  and  never  saw  him 
except  in  his  little  stall  in  the  Bazaar.  We  may  also  be  safely 
sceptical  as  to  the  general  truth  of  his  assertions  of  what  the  people 
as  a  body  wish  and  hope.    Indeed,  Mr.  Reid  began  with  an  adven- 
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ture  quite  as  exciting  as  any  of  the  others,  which  throws  a 
sinister  light  on  the  value  of  his  judgments.  At  Marseilles  he,  in 
honour  of  Thackeray,  and  not  without  copious  quotation,  of 
which  we  are  very  far  from  inclined  to  complain,  resolved  to  eat 
a  dish  of  Bouillabaisse.  He  had  never  done  so  before,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  strong  desire  to  like  it,  he  found  it  very  nasty.  On  this 
he  hastilv  concluded  that  "  Thackeray  must  have  been  more 
gourmand  than  gourmet  if  he  really  liked  it."  Now  the  right 
conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  by  an  admirer  of  the  ballad  is  that  the 
particular  dish  of  "  Bouillabaisse"  was  not  properly  cooked.  Mr. 
Reid  should  at  least  have  given  some  proof  of  his  determination 
to  inquire  strictly  into  the  state  of  things  at  Tunis  by  trying 
another  dish  of  Bouillabaisse  at  another  restaurant. 

The  history  of  the  traveller's  stay  in  Tunis  is  short  and  simple. 
He  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the  city  itself  and  a  few  days  in  Susa. 
He  arrived  soon  after  the  French  occupation,  and  found  the  in- 
habitants very  sulky.  Terrible  stories  of  all  kinds  were  flying 
about,  and  it  was  declared  to  be  unsafe  for  any  European  to  venture 
beyond  the  walls.  The  patriots  were  raiding  up  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  town.  For  these  heroes  Mr.  Reid  seems  to  feel  an  amount 
of  sympathy  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  share.  Their  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  their  country  and  their  faith  seem  to  take  the  shape 
of  indiscriminate  pillage  of  everybody,  their  countrymen  included, 
who  is  too  weak  to  oppose  them.  Like  the  Spanish  guerilleros, 
another  African  institution,  these  patriots  have  a  remarkable 
alacrity  in  sinking  into  brigands.  Mr.  Reid,  becoming  tired  of 
confinement,  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  view  the  beauties  of  nature 
from  a  certain  farmhouse  on  the  hills  in  full  sight  of  the  walls. 
He  was  deterred  on  being  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
steading  had  all  been  carried  ofl:"  by  raiders  the  very  day  before. 
In  all  probability  these  unlucky  people,  at  least  such  of  them  as 
survived  the  horrors  of  their  involuntary  journey  inland,  are  now 
slaves  to  their  patriotic  countrymen  who  have  drawn  the  sword 
for  Tunis  and  the  Prophet.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Reid  showed  a 
certain  want  of  enterprise.  A  traveller  properly  earnest  in  search 
of  adventures  would  have  visited  that  farmhouse,  despite  the 
beards  of  confederate  Arab  patriots,  and  have  given  us  a  touching 
picture  of  its  desolation,  or  have  made  a  case  for  H.M.'s  Consul. 
Later  on  Mr.  Reid  showed  equal  discretion.  Having  made  his  way 
to  Susa,  intent  on  accompanying  a  convoy  to  Kairwan,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  stopped  by  the  artless  device  of  a  French  colonel,  who 
.said  the  thing  which  was  not  about  the  starting  of  a  convoy.  The 
Vice-Consul,  indeed,  told  him  that  it  would  be  madness  to  follow 
on  alone,  and  Mr.  Reid  believed  him.  Perhaps  the  Yice-Consul 
was  right ;  but  what  would  Captain  Burnaby,  what  would  Mr. 
McGahan,  what  would  so  many  heroes  of  travel  have  done  in  this 
difficulty  ?  The  question  needs  no  answer.  Mr.  Reid  says  that 
the  story  of  his  joiu'ney  to  Kairwan  is  the  history  of  a  failure ;  and 
so  it  is — of  a  failure  to  try.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  he 
behaved  very  wisely,  and  that  Kairwan  was  not  worth  the  risk ; 
but  the  travels  of  the  wise  in  troubled  lands  are  not  usually  very 
interesting.  As  he  could  not  sleep  in  his  inn  at  Susa  on  a  sack  of 
shavings,  and  recoiled  from  his  landlady's  food,  he  did  well  not  to 
try  camping  out  in  the  open ;  but  was  it  worth  the  trouble  to  go  to 
Susa,  look  in  the  direction  of  Kairwan,  shiver  through  a  miserable 
night,  and  then  come  back  and  tell  all  about  so  little  ?  And  it 
would  appear  that  Arab  patriots  are  not  without  some  discrimina- 
tion. An  English  sailor  belonging  to  a  shipwrecked  vessel  had 
been  sent  along  the  coast  to  do  some  work  on  the  wreck,  and  found 
himself  compelled  to  walk  back  to  Tunis.  On  his  way  he  was  thrice 
stopped,  and  on  the  first  plundered  completely  of  the  little  he  had 
to  lose  ;  but  the  robbers  spared  his  life  on  being  assured  that  he  was 
no  Frenchman.  The  story  shows  that  the  Arabs  have  a  confiding 
innocence,  or  a  wonderfully  high  opinion  of  a  Frenchman's  patriot- 
ism, if  they  suppose  him  incapable  of  denying  his  nationality  at  such 
a  pass.  Sir.  Reid  was  not  impossibly  one  more  victim  to  the 
wiliness  of  the  British  tar  on  the  hunt  lor  a  tip. 

In  fact,  beyond  talking  politics  to  the  Consul,  Mr.  Reid  came 
very  little  in  the  way  of  the  remarkable  things  that  have  been 
happening  in  the  Regency.  Like  the  ordinary  tourist  in  peaceful 
times,  he  was  compelled  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
picturesque.  Of  that  there  is  abundance  in  Tunis.  The  usual 
accompaniments  are  there,  too — laziness,  ignorance,  stupidity,  rags, 
discomfort,  vermin,  and  the  other  virtues  of  the  children  of  nature. 
But  they  are  picturesque.  Not  only  is  Tunis  more  Oriental  than 
Stamboul  (which  sounds  so  much  more  travelled  than  Con- 
stantinople), as  it  very  well  may  be,  but  it  is  Oriental  in  a  par- 
ticularly delightful  manner.  Again  and  again  Mr.  Reid  wishes 
he  was  a  painter — he  has  so  many  very  original  wishes — so  that 
he  might  give  a  just  idea  of  what  the  market-places,  ho.ises,  wells, 
or  people  look  like.  As  he  is  not  a  painter,  Mr.  Reid,  with  a  just 
sense  of  the  limits  of  the  arts,  does  not  try  to  do  what  only  a 
painter  can  efl'ect.  He  keeps  his  descriptions  within  reasonable 
bounds.  Some  of  the  dresses  he  saw  certainly  must  have  made 
him  feel  that  at  last  he  had  reached  the  very  irome  of  the  pictu- 
resque, but  might  well  have  suggested  the  inquiry  whether 
it  is  not  curiously  like  a  good  deal  of  what  the  supporters  of  the 
British  drama  can  see  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  "  One  of  the  first 
things  to  strike  my  attention,"  Mr.  Iteid  tells  us,  "  was  the  ex- 
traordinary costume  of  the  Jewish  women — a  costume  quite 
unlike  anything  I  had  seen  before  either  in  Eastern  Eurc)pe  or  Asia 
Minor.  It  consists  of  a  short  silk  jacket  and  white  tights, 
the  latter  displaying  the  shape  of  the  limbs  to  advantage." 
Truly  the  world  is  very  small,  as  our  author  finely  observed  when, 
to  his  ineliable  amazement,  he  met  a  fellow-townsman  from  Leeds 
I  who  was  an  euu'ineer  in  Tunis.    Of  course  "  curios  "  abound  in 
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3Ucli  a  home  of  the  picturesque.  Any  one  who  thinks  theai  worth 
ithe  trouble  of  four  or  live  tedious  wrauglcs  and  a  shower- 
bath  of  voluble  lie3  can  get  thein  for  moderate  prices  in  the 
•  Bazaar.  By  far  the  greatest  curio  Mr.  Reid  seems  to  have  come 
lacross  was  a  Frenchman  from  Marseilles,  who  thought  Glasgow 
"  was  intinitely  to  be  preferred  as  a  place  of  residence  to  London." 
;We  do  not  even  except  "  a  remarkable  Arab  rifle  with  revolving 
\hnrrels "  which  he  saw  in  a  collection  of  arms  formed  by  the 
British  Vice-Cousul  at  Susa.  Even  if  one  could  be  quite  sure 
that  it  was  of  .'Vrab  manufacture,  it  would  not  be  so  striking  a 
proof  as  Mr.  Reid  supposes  that  "  there  is  Tiothing  new  under  the 
sun."  There  used  to  be,  and  probably  still  is,  a  revolver  in  the 
Indian  Museum  which,  like  this  rifle,  is  "  certainly  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old."  At  the  end  Mr.  Reid  gives  a  special 
chapter  to  polities,  but  we  are  pained  to  have  to  say  that  it  is 
■highly  uninteresting.  He  tells  nothing  which  was  not  long  ago 
the  common  property  of  all  the  world.  Hints  are  dropped  about 
mysteries  of  iniquity  he  heard  tell  of  on  good  authority,  but  can 
say  nothing  about,  because  it  would  be  indiscreet  to  forestall 
iPelletan.  M.  Pelletan  has  told  all  about  it,  and  more  too,  and  M. 
Roustan  has  brought  his  action  and  lost  it,  and  been  sent  back  to 
Tunis  and  promoted  on  to  the  shelf.  Mme.  Elias  and  the  rest  of  the 
"entourage"  have  disappeared,  and  who  cares  anything  more 
about  them  either  in  or  out  of  "  The  Land  of  the  Bey  "  ? 


raVEKS  AXD  CAXALS.* 

IMMENSE  advances  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  in 
the  scientific  problem  and  the  practical  development  of  inland 
navigation.  The  successful  enterprise  and  economical  working  of 
the  8uez  Canal  opened  up  a  new  era  in  this  important  department 
of  engineering  science  ;  and  not  a  few  works  which  seem  destined 
to  dwarf  what  were  once  thought  the  gigantic  proportions  ofM. 
Lesseps's  design  are  exciting  the  attention  of  sovereign  States 
no  less  than  tlie  genius  and  energy  of  men  of  science,  and  the 
•wakeful  ambition  of  the  speculative  classes.  More  than  one  enter- 
prise rivalling  that  work  in  boldness  and  magnitude  has  been 
successfully  carried  to  completion ;  others  are  in  progress,  or  in 
the  earlier  stage  of  organization.  The  Amsterdam  ship  canal  has 
been  finished  and  opened;  a  new  outlet  has  been  provided  for  the 
river  Maas ;  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  im- 
provement works  on  the  rivers  (Jljde,  Tvne,  and  Tees.  Vast 
operations  have  been  carried  on  for  improving  the  navigable  con- 
dition of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  where  unforeseen  and  all  but 
overwhelming  calls  have  lately  been  made  upon  the  skill  and  energy 
of  Transatlantic  engineers  by  the  iioods  which  have  breached  the 
lower  levees  and  inundated  thousands  of  square  miles  of  valuable 
land.  The  Legislature  of  France  has  given  a  preliminary  con.sent 
to  the  gigantic  scheme  of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  Other  works  of 
recent  date  have  become  sufliciently  matured  to  resolve  the  interest 
attaching  to  them  into  the  estimate  practically  to  be  formed  of  the 
conditions  and  the  cost  of  maintenance,  with  their  economical 
returns. 

There  seems,  therefore,  room  for  a  book  presenting  in  a  con- 
cise and  readable  form  descriptions  of  the  principal  engi- 
neering works  of  late  years  on  rivers  and  canals,  both  at  home 
and  abroa!,  with  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based. 
Valuable  treatises  of  this  class  have  been  put  forth  by  French 
"writers,  such  as  that  of  MM.  de  Lagreno  and  Malezieux  on  inland 
navigation  ;  and  much  rich  material  has  been  accumulated  in  the 
Amides  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees.  Being  invited  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  on  River  and  Canal  Engineering  at  the  School  of 
Military  Engineering,  Chatham,  Mr.  L,  F.  Vernon-Harcourt 
was  led  to  undertake  a  work  of  this  kind  for  the  use  of  students 
and  the  public  at  large,  drawing  his  materials  from  the  best 
available  sources,  and  embodying  in  his  survey  the  latest  and 
most  important  developments  of  hydraulic  science  and  practice 
both  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  Transactions  of  the  Listitu- 
tion  of  Civil  Engineers  have,  as  might  have  been  expected,  sup- 
plied a  considerable  proportion  of  the  subject-matter,  and  to  the 
Council  of  that  society  the  writer  acknowledges  himself  indebted 
for  the  loan  of  several  of  the  illustrations  which  give  much  of  its 
value  to  his  compilation.  Besides  the  woodcuts  which  are 
interspersed  amidst  the  letterpress,  upwards  of  twenty  plates, 
clearly  drawn  and  reproduced  on  stone,  making  up  the  second 
volume  of  the  work,  enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  descriptions 
of  the  author.  Beginning  with  some  general  considerations  upon 
the  physical  characteristics  of  rainfall,  the  natural  flow  and 
storage  of  water  in  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  velocity  of  streams 
and  torrents,  with  the  formulse  and  instruments  employed  in  their 
measurement,  the  author  passes  on  to  the  artiflcial  processes  which 
have  from  the  earliest  times  been  applied  to  the  control  and 
the  utilization  of  these  agents  of  nature.  The  most  firimitive 
use  made  of  the  natural  flow  of  rivers  was  to  float  down  stream 
the  trees  felled  in  the  forests.  To  carry  these  trees  or  rafts 
over  shallows  and  sandbanks  the  idea  was  conceived  of  pro- 
ducing artiflcial  floods,  damming  up  the  stream  by  banks  of 
earth,  timber,  or  wattles,  until  a  considerable  head  of  water 
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had  accumulated,  which  was  suddenly  let  go,  the  result  being 
an  artificial  flood  which  carried  the  stranded  masses  over  the 
obstacle.  Thi.^  operation  of  flushing  by  means  of  stanches 
was  in  extensive  use  on  many  rivers  of  France  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  present  century,  as  well  as  on  the  Thames  and 
Severn.  Our  author  quotes  the  description  of  the  stanches  on  the 
Severn  given  by  Sir  \V.  Cubitt,  by  whom  they  were  removed  in 
the  year  1842  when  he  was  carrying  out  some  improvement  works. 
Similar  relics  of  this  most  simple  order  of  river  hydraulics  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  Thames  above  Oxford.  More  scientific 
appliances  came  in  time   to   be  introduced,   in   the   form  of 

jetties  across  and  along  the  river  bed,  bends  and  cuts  for  easing- 
and  training  the  stream,  as  well  as  removing  the  shoals  by  dredg- 
ing. The  most  important  step  in  advance  was  the  canalization  of 
an  existing  river,  or  making  artificial  channels  for  training 
natural  streams,  both  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and  irri- 
gation. It  is  dilficult  to  say  how  early  in  the  history  of 
engineering  we  are  to  place  the  origin  of  this  practice.  Even 
the  introduction  of  locks,  made  necessary  by  difl'ereuces  of  level, 
is  by  no  means  easily  to  be  traced.  Our  author  is  not  prepared 
with  any  example  of  the  pound-lock  earlier  than  the  Italian  canals 
of  the  fifteenth  centur}'.  We  are  surprised  at  his  passing  over 
those  contrivances  by  way  of  locks  and  sluices  which  we  know 
not  only  from  written  records,  but  from  the  stupendous  vestiges- 
still  remaining,  to  have  been  widely  used  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
Delta  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Scarcely  can  modern  hydraulics^ 
point  to  a  more  stupendous  enterprise  than  the  Labyrinth,  which 
Herodotus,  who  saw  it  in  its  glory  and  erticiency,  ranked  far  above 
the  pyramids,  an  immense  work  of  storage  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  Fayoum.  For  centuries  buried  beneath  the  sand,  its  grand 
galleries  and  intercepting  walls  are  in  process  of  being  brought 
to  light  and  their  mode  of  action  traced.  Upon  their  artiflcial 
water  system,  in  fact,  both  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  may  be  said 
to  have  been  built  up,  and  with  the  neglect  and  abandonment 
of  these  conditions  of  their  vitality  those  countries  relapsed 
almost  entirely  into  wastes  of  sand. 

Mr.  Vernon-Harcourt  s  object,  bowever,  is  not  so  much  the  history 
as  the  latest  development  of  his  science.  He  instances  the  best  de- 
scriptions of  locks,  gates,  and  caissons  under  widely  different  local 
conditions,  and  with  reference  to  the  materials  and  modes  of  con- 
struction available.  The  securing  of  foundationsandeontaining  walls 
by  clay,  masonry,  brickwork,  or  concrete,  is  of  course  a  primary 
point  in  a  treatise  of  this  kind.  The  contrivances  for  dredging, 
piling,puddliug,  underpinning,  and  discharging  waterare  enumerated, 
with  the  most  improved  machinery  for  excavating,  including 
the  newly-introduced  sand-pump.  Cofl'er-dams  and  caissons  ot 
various  sorts  are  described — in  particular.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's- 
system  of  cylindrical  iron  caissons  used  for  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, given  in  plan  and  elevation  in  Plato  II. ;  the  more  fami- 
liar modes  of  damming  by  means  of  timber  piling,  with  sand,, 
fascines,  and  puddled  clay,  being  illustrated  from  works  at  the 
Zuyder  Zee  Locks,  the  Schellingwoude  dam,  and  the  jetty  at  Hoek 
van  Holland.  Movable  weirs  are  well  represented  by  highly  in- 
genious designs,  chiefly  from  Port  Villez,  the  Ooly  Weir,  and  other 
works  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  Seine  and  jMarne. 
Some  admirable  designs  for  self-acting  sluices  for  discharging  the 
overfall  waters  are  to  be  seen  in  Chanoine's  shutter-weirs  at  Port  a 
I'Anglais  and  other  works  on  the  Seine,  the  drum-weir  on 
the  Marne,  and  the  segmental  gate-weir  at  La  Monnaie,  on  the 
Seine.  For  reservoir  dams  and  quay  walls  excellent  examples 
are  chosen  from  the  Thames  Embankment  works,  Millwall, 
Liverpool,  and  Chatham,  Sheerness,  and  the  West  India  Docks, 
the  Montaubry  Reservoir  and  Furens  dams,  and  those  at 
Puentes  and  Alicante.  Theoretical  sections  are  added  to  indicate- 
the  maximum  pressures  on  masonry,  in  one  case  to  85J  lbs.,  in 
the  other  to  200  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  which  power  of  re- 
sistance was  enjoined  in  the  case  of  the  Almanza  dam  in. 
Spain,  erected  three  centuries  ago,  and  still  sound.  We  should 
have  liked  some  more  practical  definitions  of  the  limits  and 
conditions  of  stability  as  affected  by  hydraulic  upward  pressure;, 
to  be  illustrated  from  the  recent  partial  failure  of  the  Chelsea 
Embankment,  and  the  collapse  of  the  far  older  structure  of  the 
quay  wall  at  the  East  India  Dock. 

In  Plate  VIII.  we  have  an  example  of  the  most  effective  and 
economical  forms  of  movable  bridges,  selected  from  a  paper  by 
Mr.  James  Price,  The  most  convenient  an6r  commonlv 
adopted  type,  that  of  the  swing  bridge,  turning  honzontallv  on  a 
pivot  or  pivots  according  as  the  span  is  single  or  double,  is  best 
exemplified  by  that  at  Marseilles,  with  a  single  lattice  girder  126 
feet  in  length  from  the  pivot,  and  that  at  Quincy  over  the 
Mississippi,  180  feet.  The  llull  South  Bridge,  121  feet  in  length, 
with  a  tail  end  of  no  more  than  49  feet,  involves  the  defect  of  a 
counterpoise  of  500  tons,  whereas  the  weight  of  the  bridge  itself  is 
only  300  tons.  Of  wrought-iron  bridges  with  double  segments, 
each  350  tons  in  weight,  forming  au  arch  when  closed,  the  finest 
instance  is  that  at  Brest,  over  the  river  Penfeld,  having  a  clear 
opening  of  350  feet  between  the  piers,  and  a  span  of  3S5  feet  be- 
tween the  centres  of  the  supports.  It  is  moved  by  manual  labour, 
closing  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  There  is  no  need  to  dilate  on  the 
superiority,  from  a  mechanical   point  of  view,  of  hydraulic 

!  power,  and  on  a  large  scale  its  economy  will  be  no  less 
proved  in  practice.     M,  Barret,  the  designer  of  the  Marseilles 

j  bridge,  is,  we  are  told,  confident  of  constructing  a  swing  bridge  of 
2,500  tons,  to  be  opened  for  traffic  in  fifteen  minutes.  Another 
ingenious  type  is  Mr,  Price's  floating  swing  bridge  at  Dublin, 
rotating  upon  a  buoy  which  floats  in  a  weir  in  one  of  the  abut- 
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ments,  and  ■which,  being  always  kept  submerged,  is  not  affected  by 
the  changes  of  water-level  in  the  well.  Bascule  bridges,  rising  aud 
sinking  upon  a  single  horizontal  hinge,  like  the  time-honoured 
drawbridge,  are  illustrated  by  that  over  the  Ouse  at  Selby,  haviog 
a  span  of  45  feet.  The  largest  hitherto  erected,  opened  a  few 
years  ago  at  Copenhagen,  spans  an  opening  of  505  feet.  That  at 
Bristol,  42  feet  wide,  with  a  rise  of  46  feet,  is  opened  by  steam 
power  in  half  a  minute.  Of  traversing  bridges  worked  horizon- 
tally upon  rollers  by  hydraulic  power,  we  are  given  an  example 
from  the  Millwall  Docks.  Three  chapters  full  of  condensed  and 
instructive  matter  are  devoted  to  canals  both  inland  and  marine, 
going  back  to  the  Caer  and  Foss  dykes  of  the  Roman  period,  and 
marking  the  successive  strides  which  have  led  to  the  great  under- 
takings of  the  last  few  years.  Our  author's  survey  takes  in  the 
magniBcent  canal  systems  of  America  aud  British  India.  Irri- 
gation, far  more  than  navigation,  has  been  the  object  of  the 
Indian  Government,  a  sum  of  10,570,000/.  having  been  thus  ex- 
pended  between  the  years  1867  and  1878.  The  large-scale  plans 
of  the  Suez,  the  Panama,  and  the  Amsterdam  ship  canals  are 
especially  worthy  of  study,  giving  ample  details  of  matters  of  level, 
excavating,  and  embanking.  The  system  of  locks  at  the  North 
Sea  end  of  the  great  Dutch  canal  affords  admirable  models  of 
what  can  be  done  with  fascine  work,  basalt  pitching,  and  sheet- 
filing,  though  the  tides  ofler  nothing  like  the  difficulty  that  our 
own  engineers  have  to  meet  in  the  extraordinary  rise  and  fall  of 
certain  of  our  coast  and  river  waters.  Floods  of  rivers,  the 
means  of  mitigating  their  effects,  the  storage  and  discharge  of 
water,  and  the  most  prominent  schemes  for  improving  tidal 
rivers,  occupy  the  latter,  aud  not  the  least  important  and  instruc- 
tive, portion  of  the  book.  The  historical  sketch  of  the  Thames, 
■the  Mersey,  the  Severn,  and  the  Dee  will  have  perhaps  most  in- 
terest for  home  readers  ;  but  there  is  hardly  a  river  of  note  in  the 
Old  or  New  World  that  has  not  its  record  traced.  A  copious 
index  adds  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  Mr.  ^'eruon-IIarcourt■s 
excellent  work. 


TOWNSEXD  OX  SCHOLASTICISM.* 

MR.  TOWNSEND  Las  done  a  useful  work  in  bringing  before 
English  readers  "  an  account  of  the  lives  "  of  the  leading 
Schoolmen,  "and  the  services  they  rendered  to  the  Church  and  the 
■world."  And  his  testimony  to  their  merits  derives  additional 
■weight  from  his  writing,  not  only  as  a  Protestant,  but,  as  we 
should  infer  from  some  passages,  as  what  h  called  an  Evangelical 
Protestant.  It  is  true  that  the  old-fashioued  Philistine  contempt 
for  Scholasticism,  like  the  contempt  for  Gothic  architecture,  was 
already  passing  away,  thanks  in  great  measure  to  the  labours  of 
German  Rationalistic  critics.  No  modern  writer  would  quite 
■venture  to  assert  with  IIoLbes  that  "  those  who  wrote  volumes  of 
Eiuch  stuff  were  mad,  and  intended  to  make  others  so,"  or  even  to 
repeat  the  bhallow  sneer  here  cited  from  Mosheim.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  deny  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  the  Schoolmen 
"  still  He  under  a  load  of  obloquy,"  or  did  till  very  recently,  in 
view  of  the  marvellous  estimates  even  of  such  authorities  asllallam 
— who  wondered  that  so  many  as  four  Englishmen  could  be  found 
to  pay  any  attention  to  Thomas  Aquinas — and  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes, 
who  summarily  dismisses  the  whole  Scholastic  literature  as 
^'monstrous  aid  lifeless,"  and  "having  no  more  interest  for  us 
than  that  yielded  by  the  megatherium  and  dinornis. '  It  is  more 
'Inexplicable  that  the  learned  historian  of  Latin  Christianity,  whom 
Mr.  Townsend  does  not  quote,  and  who  might  have  been  expected 
to  know  better,  should  gravely  assure  us  that  "  of  the  vast 
monuments  of  Scholastic  theology  which  amaze  and  appal  the 
mind,  the  sole  survival  to  posterity  is  that  barren  amazement." 
Mr.  Townsend  is  able,  however,  to  appeal  to  many  competent  and 
■Impartial  witnesses — notably,  among  English  writers,  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Coleridge,  Hampden,  and 
Maurice — for  a  very  diflerent  and  juster  estimate.  He  might 
•have  added  the  names  of  J.  S.  Mill,  Archbishop  Trench, 
and  the  ate  Professor  Shirley,  the  latter  of  whom  insists 
that  "the  tomes  of  the  Schoolmen  not  only  bespeak  an  amount 
of  literary  toil  rare  in  the  most  cultivated  times,  but  give 
evidence  of  a  precision  of  thought  and  a  subtlety  of  logical 
analysis  which  may  challenge  comparison  with  the  best  works 
of  the  best  ages  of  philosophy."  Archbishop  Trench  has  cor- 
rectly enough  defined  their  central  aim  as  being  not  merely  to 
formulate  and  arrange  the  vast  assortment  of  materials  inherited 
■from  the  patristic  age,  but  to  effect  "  the  reconciliation  of  faith 
and  reason  by  giving  its  due  rights  to  each,"  and  thus  "  to 
inaugurate  a  supernatural  rationalism  in  the  Church."  It  is  true, 
no  doubt,  as  was  inevitable  under  the  intellectual  conditions  of 
the  age,  that  their  method  was  a  one-sided  one  and  their  data  were 
inadequate,  and  that  they  often  expended  their  energies  on  trivial 
or  incongruous  discussions ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  absurd  to  set 
them  down  as  no  better  than  "  very  solemn  triflers,"  or  to  deny 
the  keen  metaphysical  acumen  and  profound  erudition  many  of 
them  display.  St.  Anselm  e.f/.  who  must  be  regarded  as  the 
father  or  pioneer  of  Scholasticism,  framed  the  ontological  argu- 
ment for  the  existence  of  God  which  has  been  reproduced  in 
substance  by  Descartes  and  Hegel ;  the  intricate  questions  about 
the  nature  of  saving  faith,  grace,  and  predestination,  still  warmly 
contested  among  rival  schools  of  divines,  were  handled  in  all  their 
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bearings  by  a  succession  of  Schoolmen  from  St.  Bernard  down- 
wards ;  and  Mackintosh  says  rightly  enough  that  "  scarcely  any 
metaphysical  controversy  agitated  among  recent  philosophers  was 
unknown  to  them."  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Hampden,  not  to  cite 
the  weighty  testimony  of  eminent  German  writers,  speak  quite  as 
strongly  in  the  same  sense.  And  their  contributions  to  ethical 
science,  as  Mackintosh  points  out,  were  still  more  conspicuous  and 
permanent — a  remark  which  applies  especially  to  Aquinas,  "  for 
three  centuries  the  Moral  Master  of  Christendom."  To  condemn 
the  Schoolmen  for  their  technical  aud  systematic  method  of  dealing 
with  Ohristiiin  doctrine  is  to  forget  "that  man  is  a  reasoning 
being,"  led  by  the  same  inevitable  tendency  to  form  systems  ot 
religious  as  of  scientific  truth.  "  To  object  to  one  realm  of 
knowledge  being  subjected  to  logical  system,  and  permit  the 
application  of  such  method  to  others,  is  to  give  up  the 
guidance  of  reason,  and  to  become  the  victim  of  wayward 
and  arbitrary  decisions,  determined  by  passion  or  selfish- 
ness." And  hence  in  seeking  to  formulate  a  science  of 
revealed  truth  "  the  Schoolmen  only  strove  to  express  in  clear 
systematic  form  the  belief  of  the  Christian  consciousness 
of  their  times,"  based  pu  the  informal  statements  of  Scripture. 
Nor  can  the  popular  objection  to  their  employment  of  what  ia 
stigmatized  as  "  a  harsh,  crabbed,  incomprehensible  jargon  "  be 
pressed,  when  we  remember  that  no  subject  can  be  scientifically 
treated  without  the  use  of  a  special  terminology,  while  in  fact 
there  are  comparatively  few  of  the  terms  employed  by  the  leading 
Schoolmen  which  have  not  passed  into  the  accepted  philosophical 
or  theological  nomenclature  of  modern  Europe.  Moreover  this 
charge,  valeat  qunnfum,  might  be  retorted  with  at  least  equal 
force  on  "  scientists  "  of  our  own  day  : — 

Few  can  -n-rite  more  fluent  or  pure  English  than  Professor  Iluxlej',  when 
treating  upon  those  sciences  to  the  special  study  of  which  he  has  consecrated 
so  many  years  of  his  life.  Yet  la  the  course  of  about  twenty  lines  of  one  of 
his  treatises  we  read  of  "  the  sacral  axis,"  "  the  ilium,"  the  '•  sacral  articula- 
tion," "  the  acetabulum,"  "the  pubis  aud  the  ischium,""  the  obturator  fora- 
men," the  "  obturator  axis,"  "  the  iliopectinal  axis,"  "  the  ventri  rami  of  the 
pubes,"  "the  symphisis,"  "the  cotyloid  ramus,"  "  the  metischial  process,"  "the 
homologues  of  the  rami,  of  the  ypsiloid,"  with  much  more  of  the  same  kind. 
All  this  occurs  iu  describing  one  bone  in  the  structure  of  an  animal  called 
the  "  Ornithorhynchus."  In  another  treatise  by  the  same  writer  such  terms 
perpetually  occur  as  "  blastomere,"  "  blastoderm,"  "  nodal  aud  iaternodal," 
"  epiblast,"  "liypoblast,"  and  "  mesoblast,"  "apical  and  cambium," 
"utricle  and  epithelium,"  "gemation,"  "fission,"  "  gamogenesis," 
" ogamogenesis,"  "  abiogenesis,"  "  biogenesis,"  "  urodele,"  "anurous,"  and 
so  on  indetinitely.  From  many  modern  works  on  Chemistry,  I'hvsiology, 
aud  Mental  Philosophy  terms  might  be  quoted  as  harsh  aud  abstract  as 
these. 

Mr.  Townsend,  whose  book  is  manifestly  designed  for  general 
reading,  does  not  attempt  to  enter  deeply  into  the  philosophical 
problems  raised  by  the  Schoolmen,  but  he  gives  us  an  interesting 
and  in  the  main  accurate  sketch  of  the  lives  and  teaching  of  the 
principal  "  doctors,"  which  may  be  appreciated  by  many  who  have 
no  claim  ta  be  considered  theological  or  historical  experts.  It  is 
a  pardonable  license  to  include  in  such  a  volume  Alcuin  and 
Scotus  Erigeua,  who  lived  more  than  two  centuries  before  the 
real  opening  of  the  Scholastic  period,  which  may  be  said  to 
begin  with  the  controversy  betw-een  Laufrauc  and  Berenger  on 
the  Eucharist,  while  it  had  virtually  closed  before  the  time  of 
Gerson,  who  has  a  final  chapter  allotted  to  him  ;  indeed 
the  author  himself  observes  that  Gerson's  mysticism  marked 
an  unmistakable  reaction  from  Scholasticism.  We  cannot  of  course 
follow  him  in  detail  through  his  account  of  the  various  great 
doctors — the  "  Uuiversal," the  "Irrefragable,"  the  "  Seraphic,"  the 
"  Angelic,"  the  "  Subtle,"  the  "  Invincible,"  the  "  Solemn,"  the 
"  Resolute,"  aud  the  rest,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  noting 
a  few  salient  points.  It  is  true  of  course  that  there  was  a  certain 
rationalistic,  rather  than  Protestant,  element  in  Scholasticism, 
notably  exemplified  in  writers  like  Abelard,  and  in  Scotus  Erigena 
before  him,  and  accordingly  strenuous  opposition  was  offered  at 
first  to  the  naturalization  of  Aristotle  in  the  Church,  on  whose 
philosophy  the  Schoolmen  of  the  second  and  more  systematic  period 
built  so  much.  But  it  is  not  very  intelligible  to  say  that  "  the 
early  Protestantism  of  the  age,  inarticulated  (?)  even  to  itself,  found 
a  quick  response  iu  the  mind  of  Charlemagne."  The  teaching  of 
Erigena  is  justly  characterized  as  "  pantheistic  in  its  basis,  with 
a  biblical  terminology  surrounded  with  ecclesiastical  accidents," 
whether  or  not  Mr.  F.  D.  Maurice  was  right  in  his  "  almost 
passionate  denial  "  that  Erigena  was  himself  a  pantheist.  Milman 
thinks  he  became  one,  but  we  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  Ozanam's 
more  charitable  verdict — which  is  the  most  favourable  that  can 
reasonably  be  admitted — that  he  "paused  on  the  brink  of  panthe- 
ism." Mr.  Townsend's  treatment  of  Aquiuas,  the  greatest  of 
the  Schoolmen,  is  appreciative  and  just,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
he  has  rightly  distinguished  between  him  and  his  unequal  but 
still  illustrious  successor.  Duns  Scotus,  in  pointing  out  that,  while 
the  latter  was  "  essentially  a  critic  and  a  polemic,  Aquinas  was  a 
philosopher."  The  exposition  of  the  theological  system  of  Duns 
Scotus  is  not  always  correct,  as  e.fj.  in  the  strange  assertion  that 
"he  evidently  believed  Christ  had  a  real  human  personality" — 
which  would  make  him  a  Nestorian ;  nor  is  sufficient  stress  laid 
on  the  theory  of  the  motive  of  the  Incarnation  named  from  him, 
which  has  materially  aflected  the  course  of  later  theology 
both  before  and  after  the  Reformation ;  and  Mr.  Townsend  does 
not  appear  to  recognize  the  close  connexion  between  this  view  of 
his  aud  his  teaching  on  the  Immaculate  Conception.  But 
these  are  defects  easily  explicable  in  a  writer  who  is  not  a 
theologian. 

There  are  other  inaccuracies  both  of  fact  and  of  terminoloav  in 
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le  volume  -which  are  less  excusable.    It  is  odd,  for  instance,  to 
)eak  of  the  difficulties  about  the  union  of  Abelard  and  Heloise 
irning  on  "  the  spv-it  of  the  age,  which  was  so  far  in  favour  of 
slibacy  that  marriage  in  a  public  teacher  of  philosophy  or  re- 
a^ion  was  a  certain  barrier  to  his  success."    Surely  the  author 
>u3t  be  aware  that  Abelard  was  precluded,  not  merely  by  the 
jirit  of  the  age,  but  by   the   express  rule  of  the  Church, 
■om  a  marriage   which   Gregory  VII.  had  about  the  time 
f  his    birth   made  not  only  illicit  but  absolutely  invalid. 
V^hat,    again,  can    he    possibly  mean    by   telling    us  that, 
afore    the  election    of    Pope    Gregory    X.   in  1272,  "the 
hair  of  Peter  had  been  vacant  about  fifteen  years"?  Gregory 
:as   elected  in    1271,  not    1272,   and  the  vacancy  between 
is  accession  and  the  death  of  Clement  IV.,  who  became  Pope  in 
265  and  died  in  1268,  lasted  three  years,  not  fifteen.    It  is  less 
ronderful  perhaps  that  Mr.  Townsend  should  blindly  follow,  with- 
ut  examining  it,  the  received  Protestant  tradition,  enshrined  in 
famous  couplet  of  Coleridge's,  about  the  burning  of  John  Huss 
t  Constance,  "  in  spite  of  the  safe  conduct  given  by  Sigismund." 
V'e  may  deplore  the  burning  of  Huss,  as  we   deplore  other 
lediaeval  persecutions  of  heretics,  but  Hefele  has  proved  to  de- 
lonstration  that  the  safe  conduct  of  the  Emperor  for  his  journey  to 
nd  from  the  Council  neither  did  nor  possibly  could  guarantee  him 
gainst  the  judgment  of  the  Council  itself,  to  which  he  had  ap- 
ealed  and  professed  his  entire  readiness  to  submit,  nor  did  Huss 
r  his  friends  so  understand  it  at  the  time.    Neither  could  the 
Council,  when  challenged,  have  pronounced  any  other  verdict,  for 
y  any  standard  of  heresy  then  acknowledged,  or  indeed  if  judged 
ly  the  tests  of  heresy  still  very  generally  accepted,  without  as  well 
s  within  the  Roman  pale,  Huss  was  unquestionably  a  heretic, 
nd  at  that  day  it  was  a  no  less  unquestioned  principle  that 
leretics  ought  to  be  burnt.    That  policy  we  may  condemn  as 
everely  as  we  please,  but  it  is  absurd  to  characterize  as  the 
ne  blot  on  Gerson's  otherwise  stainless  reputation  his  taking 
n  active  part  in  a  procedure,  however  deplorable,  which,  in 
.ccordance  with  principles  then  universally  acknowledged,  he 
aust   have  regarded  as  both   necessary  and  just.     It  is  a 
ess  important  error,  but   still   one  which   should  have  been 
.voided  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  call  Peter  Lombard,  who 
irst  formulated  the  doctrine  of  seven  sacraments,   "  a  severe 
acramentarian,"  meaning  evidently  sacramentalist.    The  author 
night  have  learned  from  Hooker  that  the  term  "  Sacramentarian  " 
irst  came  into  use  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  designate  those  who 
lenied,  not  those  who  rigidly  asserted,  the  reality  of  sacramental 
frace  ;  it  was  applied  to  the  Zwingliaus.    Mr.  Townsend  does  not 
,t  all  exaggerate  the  reputation  long  enjoyed  by  the  Quaiuor  Lihri 
^ententiarum.  Fleury  tells  us  that  tins  compilation,  together  with 
Jratian's  Decretum,  and   the  Ecclesiastical  History   of  Peter 
tfanducator,  sufficed  in  the  opinion  of  the  age  to  form  a  complete 
heological  library.    One  peculiarity  of  the  Schoolmen,  as  dis- 
inguished  from  the  intellectual  leaders  of  other  periods,  is  well 
)rought  out  in  the  following  passage,  and  is  worth  putting  on 
ecord,  though  it  does  not  directly  ati'ect  our  estimate  of  their 
iterary  work : — 

They  were  men  of  devout  habit  and  of  stainless  piety.  There  is  scarcely 
my  line  of  men  in  all  history  who  are  so  icreproaehable  as  the  Schoolmen. 
Scandal  has  left  untouched  but  few  of  the  leading  men  of  history.  Espe- 
liallyin  the  Middle  Ages,  but  a  scanty  number  were  able  to  pass  through 
he  tiery  ordeal  of  life  without  being  scarred  or  branded  by  some  sad  act 
>r  habit  of  sin.  Charlemagne  and  all  kings,  with  but  the  rare  exception  of 
m  Alfred,  or  a  Saint  Louis  ;  Popes  and  Cardinals  far  too  numerous  to 
iicntion,  and  too  hateful  to  recall  ;  state>men  and  warriors  of  all  the 
:ivilized  nations  of  Europe, — all  were  swept  into  the  evil  habits  of  their 
lines,  and  indulged  in  such  forms  of  vice  that  the  mind  can  only  tolerate 
hem  by  judging  their  conduct,  not  by  the  eternal  and  immutable  standard 
)f  Divine  righteousness,  but  b}'  the  imperfect  and  changing  standard 
icknowledged  by  the  public  conscience  of  their  generations.  Even  the 
;lerical  orders  which  arose  to  bear  witness  against  the  surrounding 
■apacity  and  licentiousness  were  unable  to  preserve  themselves  unspotted, 
md  gradually  suffered  themselves  to  be  drawn  downwards  by  the  prevailing 
;pirit  of  evil  until  the  half-developed  moral  sensibility  of  Cliristendom  was 
lorrified  at  their  apostacy.  Not  only  so,  the  great  thinkers  and  leaders  of 
;he  mudern  world  have  far  too  seldom  been  able  to  pass  the  trial  of  human 
;emptation  without  reproach  ;  the  great  founder  of  French  Idealism  confesses 
[hat  he  could  not  preserve  his  chastit}'  absolutely  pure  ;  the  leader  of  the 
[nductive  Philosophy  is  only  rescued  from  being 

"  The  noblest,  greatest,  meanest  of  mankind  " 

by  the  plea  that  the  low  condition  of  public  morality  in  his  dav  excused  or 
palliated  the  wrongs  he  committed  in  the  course  of  his  public  functions  • 
the  greatest  literary  name  in  Germany,  by  his  own  free  and  unblushin"- 
confessions  of  immorality,  is  found  to  be  tarnished  with  the  saddest  shame. 
And  whilst  these  examples  are  numbeiless,  let  not  the  tribute  of  praise  and 
admiration  be  withheld  from  a  succession  of  men  who  through  several 
centuries  maintained  an  almost  faultless  confession  of  morality,  and  who 
deserve  consecration  in  the  estimation  of  the  religious  world  i'or  the  rich 
odour  of  their  piety.  Of  no  other  order  of  men,  save  only  the  Apostles,  can 
the  same  be  said,  ' 

It  is,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  that,  far  from  being,  as  is 
often  imagined,  monastic  recluses  weaving  metaphysical  cobwebs 
in  the  dreamy  solitude  of  the  cloister,  most  of  the  Schoolmen  were 
men  of  action  as  well  as  men  of  thought,  familiar  with  the  life  of 
Courts  and  Cafcine.s,  and  prominently  engaged  in  the  affairs  of 
Church  and  Stete.  This  double  aspect  of  the  life  of  Anselm  is 
admirably  exhibited  in  Dean  Church's  biography  of  him,  and  the 
same  is  true  more  or  less  of  nearly  all  the  leading  Schoolmen  of  the 
next  three  centuries,  with  the  exception  of  Duns  Scotus,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  In  spite  of  the  inevitable  disad- 
vantages, both  internal  and  external,  under  which  they  laboured, 
thtir  want  of  critical  resources,  of  historical  and  linguistic  know- 


ledge, and  of  the  habits  of  introspective  reflection  which  are  of 
later  growth,  it  cannot  fairly  be  denied  that  the  Schoolmen  did 
a  great  work  in  their  day,  which  has  left  permanent  traces  on 
the  development  of  both  philosophical  and  religious  thought. 


LADY  DEANE.* 

WE  wish  that  Mrs.  Leith  Adams,  who  is  capable  of  far  better 
things,  would  not  be  content  to  fall  back  on  the  fashions 
and  trivialities  of  the  worst  contemporary  fiction.  Her  Aunt 
Hepstjs  Foundling  struck  us  as  an  almost  perfect  novel  of  the 
kind ;  nor  did  it  interest  us  only  because  the  scenes  were  laid 
in  a  colony  that  is  unfamiliar  but  far  from  unattractive.  There 
were  fresh,  firmly-drawn,  and  original  characters;  there  was  a 
love  story  that  was  singularly  piquant  and  moving ;  while  there 
was  plenty  of  good  description  both  of  men  and  things,  with  a 
pleasant  undercurrent  of  quaint  humour.  We  have  praised  that 
former  book  of  hers  all  the  more  because  we  can  say  so  little  in  favour 
of  the  present  work.  We  opened  it  full  of  hope,  and  read  it  with 
growing  disappointment ;  though  we  are  bound  to  add  that  Ladij 
JDeane,  which  comes  first  among  the  stories,  is  decidedly  the  most 
disappointing  and  least  satisfactory.  It  is  morbidly  fantastic  and 
yet  provokingly  conventional.  Semi-supernatural  machinery  is 
injudiciously  introduced  among  the  very  commonplace  heroes  and 
heroines  of  modern  sensational  fiction.  Natures  most  glaringly 
incongruous  and  extravagant  do  nothing  more  worthy  of  their 
phenomenal  individualities  than  mouth  high-sounding  phrases  in 
sonorous  periods  ;  for  the  sins  they  commit,  although  reprehensible 
enough,  are  within  the  reach  of  the  most  ordinary  imaginations. 
And  in  this  collection  of  stories  the  author  makes  the  wildest 
work  with  the  physical  characteristics  of  her  male  and  female 
beauties.  She  tinges  their  locks  with  the  arts  of  a  Mme. 
Rachel  or  a  dyer  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  defines  the  colours 
of  their  eyes  by  double-jointed  epithets  that  convey  dubious 
impressions  as  they  suggest  vague  possibilities.  We  have  an  un- 
pleasant suspicion  of  what  is  awaiting  us  when  we  are  introduced 
to  aChristabel  on  the  opening  page.  Like  Coleridge's  wonderful 
maiden,  this  Christabel  is  "  beautiful  exceedingly,"  and  her  lover 
tells  her  so  point-blank,  in  the  very  first  line  of  the  volumes. 
"  You  are  so  lovely,  Christabel."  So  we  are  presented  to  the  con- 
ventional picture  of  the  pair  of  lackadaisical  lovers.  There  is 
the  typical  "  calm  and  gentle  content  "  in  the  girl's  dreamy  look ; 
while  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentleman,  who  stands  stupidly  gazing 
on  her,  is  the  customary  wistful  eagerness.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  the  spaniel-like  expression  of  his  stare  expresses  a  fattiity  or 
a  facility  which  will  be  fatally  abused.  Yet  Christabel,  it  must 
be  confessed,  was  well  worth  looking  at,  by  those  at  least  who 
admire  the  latest  thing  in  waxwork  carefully  modelled  after  the 
fashion  of  the  season's  fiction.  She  had  rippling  locks,  and  tiny 
shell-like  ears,  and  a  nose  which  "  had  that  slight  upward  curve 
that,  combined  with  a  short  upper  lip,  gives  to  a  woman's 
face  a  piquancy  at  once  bright  and  sweet."  She  has  a  litha 
waist  besides,  and  her  tresses  are  warm-coloured  and  burnished, 
and  she  is  dressed  in  testhetic  tints  and  with  an  appropriate  negli- 
gence that  do  infinite  credit  to  her  coquettish  instincts.  The 
youth  and  the  maiden  are  old  acquaintances — in  fact,  they  have 
associated  with  each  other  from  childhood  ;  and  we  should  have 
said  that  the  brotherly  and  sisterly  familiarity  must  have  been 
antipathetical  to  convulsive  emotions.  But  we  have  stumbled 
upon  them  seemingly  at  a  happy  moment  for  an  author's  dramatic 
effects.  In  the  course  of  six  or  eight  pages,  chiefly  occupied  with 
elaborate  portrait-painting,  the  gentleman's  voice  has  become  hoarse 
with  passion,  and  the  lady's  sunny  calm  has  been  troubled.  In  a 
score  of  pages  more,  he  has  surprised  her  into  a  pledge  of  betrothal, 
and  solemnly  sealed  the  engagement  with  "  reverent "  kisses.  Yet 
we  naturally  surmise  that  they  are  never  meant  to  marry ;  especially 
when  we  find  that  the  gentleman's  mother  has  an  iron  will  and  a 
diabolical  temper,  an  absolute  freedom  from  moral  scruples,  and  a 
passionate  jealousy  of  the  attachment  of  her  only  child.  But  we 
do  expect,  since  Lady  Deane  has  been  elaborated  in  the  most 
efiective  style  of  Miss  Braddon  or  "  Guida,"  that  she  is  to  figure 
conspicuously  and  criminally  as  a  matrimonial  obstructionist.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true,  and  the  fact  is  mentioned 
incidentally,  that  she  has  driven  a  respectable  husband  to  drink 
and  self-destruction ;  but  she  looks  on,  metaphysically  speakin"-, 
with  folded  arms,  while  her  son  plays  his  little  love  drama  with 
a  weakness  which  she  must  have  heartily  despised.  His  ever- 
present  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Christabel's  attachment  to  him 
changes  on  inadequate  grounds  into  a  momentary  conviction  when 
a  letter  reaches  him  in  Switzerland  while  he  is  in  a  mood  of  morbid 
depression.  And,  in  place  of  writing  to  give  the  girl  up,  and 
going  in  for  exercise  among  the  peaks  and  passes,  by  way  of  tonic 
and  alterative,  he  impetuously  shuffles  oft"  the  mortal  coil,  precipi- 
tating himself  into  a  ravine  that  happens  to  be  convenient.  As  for 
Christabel,  she  takes  the  shock,  such  as  it  was,  much  more  sensibly. 
There  is  as  much  calm  in  her  mind  as  there  was  in  her  eyes  whea 
we  first  met  her.  The  burnished  tresses,  the  tempting  short  lip, 
and  the  lithe  waist  are  promptly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  one  of 
those  poor  and  devoted  village  clergymen  who  are  become  as  com- 
mon as  blackberries  in  recent  fiction.  She  had  befooled  him 
during  the  months  she  had  believed  herself  an  engaged  woman ; 
and  had  subsequently  sent  him  a  solemn  farewell  in  what  reads 
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to  US  like  a  message  of  mockery.  She  bad  cliarged  an  invalid 
sister,  wlio  was  bound  up  in  bim,  to  tell  the  unlucky  par- 
son that,  if  ever  she  became  a  helpful  woman  or  lived  up 
to  the  highest  standard  of  life,  she  would  owe  it  all  to  him. 
This  was  pretty  strong,  as  must  be  admitted,  if  we  remember 
that  the  first  fruits  of  Mr.  Wedderburus  beneficent  influence 
had  been  to  make  her  deliberately  wring  his  heart  by  giving  him 
delusive  but  unmistakable  encouragement.  We  are  glad  to  say, 
however,  that  there  is  one  personage  iu  Lady  Deane  who  re- 
minds us  of  some  of  the  delightful  rustics  in  Aunt  Jlcpsy.  Old 
Jim  Grappleby,  the  village  bell-riuger,  is  really  good,  with  a  store 
of  quaint  sayings  and  apposite  anecdote,  and  we  only  regret  we 
see  so  little  of  him. 

As  for  "  Mrs.  Armytage,"  she  was,  like  Christabel,  a  wonder- 
ful beauty,  and  even  stronger  in  the  point  of  her  luxuriant 
capillary  attractions.  She  wore  her  hair,  which  was  at  once 
dusky  and  bright,  coiled  in  clusters  of  tresses  behind  her  "  per- 
fectly-formed ''  head  ;  while  her  only  child,  on  whom  she  lavished 
all  her  domestic  aU'ection,  was  "  a  wee  four-year  old  fairy  with 
golden  locks."'  Mrs.  Armytage  has  thrown  herself  away  upon  a 
brute  of  a  husband,  who  torments  her  through  that  darling 
child;  and  she  has  given  her  heart,  though  in  all  honour 
and  purity,  to  a  brother  officer  of  the  military  surgeon  who 
tells  the  story.  This  Oscar  Temple  is  the  typical  hero  of  a 
lady's  military  novel.  He  has  the  person  of  an  Adonis,  with 
a  mind  of  marvellous  refinement  and  an  extraordinary  range 
of  culture.  His  weakness  seems  to  be  some  lack  of  common 
.sense,  otherwise  he  would  have  at  once  sold  out  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  turned  his  remarkable  talents  to  statesmanship  or  the 
very  highest  walks  of  literature.  As  it  is,  he  is  content  to 
stick  fast  to  the  pipeclay,  bearing  himself  towards  his  brother 
officers  with  a  superciliously  contemptuous  demeanour,  which,  as 
we  should  fancy,  in  actual  life  would  have  made  his  position 
absolutely  unendurable.  As  it  is,  they  positively  like  being 
snubbed,  and  respect  him  all  the  more  for  his  sternness  and  sar- 
casms, till  a  kindly  word  tossed  to  a  subaltern  adds  several  inches 
morally  to  that  j-oungster's  stature.  As  he  might  have  turned  the 
heads  of  all  the  women  had  he  pleased,  so  Temple  had  grappled 
the  writer  of  these  reminiscences  to  him  with  hooks  of  steel  on 
a  first  introduction ;  and,  with  a  most  ingenious  touch  of  self- 
glorificatiou,  the  doctor  tells  how  the  agreeable  impression  was 
mutual.  Nevertheless,  and  notwithstandiug  the  somewhat  repul- 
sive charm  of  this  swaggering  king  of  men,  we  suspect  it  was 
with  mixed  feelings  that  the  members  of  the  mess  must  have 
heard  of  the  accident  which  ended  tatally,  though  it  cast  a  blight- 
ing shadow  on  the  lives  of  Mrs.  Armytage  and  his Jidus  Achates. 
In  fact,  "  Mrs.  Armytage  is  a  romantic  tale  that  could  only  have 
been  written  by  a  lady ;  and  Captain  Temple  about  as  nearly 
resembles  the  best  type  of  the  educated  soldier  as  the  simpering 
head  in  a  hairdresser's  window  resembles  one  of  the  hairdresser's 
more  intellectual  customers. 

In  "  John  Dalton's  Story  "  we  have  another  medical  man  for  the 
narrator.  But  this  time  it  is  a  civilian  who  falls  in  love,  in  equally 
painful  circumstances,  but  with  better  fortune,  with  an  interesting 
girl  whose  "  hair  was  brown  (with  warm  lights),"  and  who  had 
"wistful,  golden-brown  eyes  "to  match.  As  for  the  stories  which 
follow  that  of  Mr.  John  Dalton,  they  are  even  slighter,  more 
spasmodical,  and  more  conventional  than  the  rest ;  but  we  have 
reserved  to  the  last  a  notice  of  "  Lottie,"  since  it  really  contains 
much  that  is  clever.  It  is  true  that  Lottie  also  has  "  a  pale, 
small-featured  face  set  in  bronze  hair,"  a  face  with  a  pair  of  bronze- 
brown  eyes  to  match  the  hair ;  but  that  we  must  put  up  with,  as 
also  with  the  spun  gold  of  her  baby  sister,  and  the  blue-grey  eyes 
of  Dick  Godfrey,  her  handsome  lover.  Doubtless,  if  the  author 
had  recollected  that  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  stories  almost 
compels  the  critic  to  collate  tricks  of  description,  she  would  not 
have  so  ludicrously  confounded  the  grotesque  and  the  picturesque, 
but  would  have  coloured  the  eyes  and  hair  of  her  men,  women,  and 
children  more  naturally.  As  it  is,  if  she  had  been  travelling  over 
the  hair-markets  of  the  world  for  Mr.  Truefitt  during  the  compo- 
sition of  her  tales,  she  could  hardly  have  filled  her  mind  more 
full  of  one  irrepressible  fixncy.  But  Lottie  of  the  moderator-lamp- 
coloured  locks  is  really  a  taking  little  personage,  nor  do  we  wonder 
at  Dick  Godfrey  faUing  in  love  with  her,  though  she  was  far  from 
being  eligible  in  point  of  family.  She  relates  iu  bright,  conversa- 
tional style,  and  in  an  amusing  yet  pathetic  manner,  how  she  plays 
mother  to  a  small  family  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
have  been  thrown  on  her  hands  by  the  illness  of  her  mother  and 
the  recklessness  of  her  disreputable  father.  She  tells  how  she  is 
at  once  the  schoolmistress  and  playmate  of  these  boisterous  but 
affectionate  little  folks  ;  how  she  manages,  with  much  thought  and 
anxiety,  to  mend  their  rags  and  satisfy  their  appetites,  and  how, 
in  spite  of  maintaining  tolerably  rigid  discipline,  she  is 
nevertheless  adored  by  them  all,  down  to  the  infant  darling  and 
the  dog.  As  for  the  dog,  he  is  by  many  degrees  the  finest  cha- 
racter in  the  story, and  consequently  in  the  three  volumes.  "  Kaspar 
is  a  Dachshimd,  grave  of  countenance,  with  a  brow  wrinkled  like 
that  of  an  old,  old  man,  .  .  ,  with  a  tail  that  is  capable  of  as 
much  and  as  varied  expression  as  most  people's  countenances.'' 
And  there  is  a  very  moving  picture  of  Kaspar 's  behaviour  when 
his  chosen  playmate,  "  baby  Maude,"  is  supposed  to  be  dying;  as 
of  the  almost  unseemly  demonstrations  of  joy  to  which  he  delivered 
himself  when  celebrating  the  happy  occasion  of  his  friend  appear- 
ing again  to  feed  her  pigeons.  Saving  for  some  hysterically  senti- 
mental passages  which  might  have  been  advantageously  omitted,  \ 
although  they  are  unfortunately  in  harmony  with  many  similar  j 


scenes  in  the  volumes,  the  story  of  Lottie's  passion  for  Dick  r.' 
very  prettily  and  artlessly  told,  from  the  early  moment  when  s  ;ls 
mentions,  with  characteristic  frankness,  that  she  was  as  much 
love  with  him  as  with  her  baby  sister.  And  we  are  glad  to  lii 
able  to  praise  anything  honestly  in  a  book  that  is  written,  aft 
all,  by  the  author  of  that  very  clever  story,  Aunt  Hepst/s  Foun  n. 
ling  ;  and  towards  whom  we  must  still  feel  hopefully  grateful  f  b 
possible  pleasures  to  come.  [tt 

ir 
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TURKISH  LIFE  IN  WAR  TIME.*  " 

THIS  is  a  very  readable  book.  The  events  of  which  it  trea 
are  not  altogether  recent,  and  by  this  time  the  world  is  pret 
fixmiliar  with  the  story  of  Turkish  maladministration — the  shor 
comings  and  worse  of  the  governing,  the  wretchedness  of  tl 
governed,  classes.  Nevertheless,  this  record  by  an  intelligent  evi  f 
witness  of  the  daily  life  of  Constantinople  during  the  stirrit  ' 
period  of  the  war  of  1877-8  is  often  particularly  interesting,  1 
well  as  amusing.  The  author,  an  American,  speaks  Turkish  we 
enough  to  allow  of  his  arguing  with  arrogant  pashas  in  the 
own  tongue  ;  and,  as  he  associated  with  all  sorts  of  people,  he  wi 
able  to  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning  the  re; 
state  of  feeling  in  the  capital  at  various  critical  junctures.  Tho: 
who  have  travelled  in  Spain  know  how  everything  that  gm 
wronger  is  out  of  joint,  from  non-payment  of  foreign bondholde; 
down  to  doors  that  won't  shut  and  wheels  that  will  creak, 
thought  to  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  to  the  inquiric 
stranger  by  the  exclamation  "  Cosas  de  Espana  !  "  But  Turkis 
cosas  leave  those  of  Spain  far  behind.  In  the  latter  country,  i 
least,  people  will  allow  that  men  are  always  more  or  less  responsil) 
for  the  good  or  bad  administration  of  affairs,  the  morality  c 
society,  the  condition  of  the  military  services,  &c. ;  but  in  Turke 
the  responsibility  of  man  is  so  liable  to  be  swamped  by  the  sudde 
initiative  of  Providence  that  there  is  no  telling  at  what  momci 
he  may  find  himself  relieved  of  his  discriminating  faculties.  I 
so  far  as  a  vivid  recognition  of  the  possible  intervention  of  Pn 
vidence  in  the  management  of  their  concerns  tends,  as  it  does,  t 
promote  among  the  masses  patience,  docility,  and  obedience  t 
law,  its  operation  produces  results  which  Mr.  Gladstone  woiil 
find  it  hard  to  match,  or  even  to  approach,  among  the  majority  c 
his  Christian  proteges  in  the  East ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  dis 
gusting  than  the  combination,  so  often  seen  among  the  ruling  classi'f 
of  a  religious  faith  loudly  expressed  with  the  systematic  practice  c 
extortion,  cruelty,  and  downright  robbery.  In  a  minor  degrut 
however,  and  in  a  queer  shape,  this  combination  is  seen  elsewhtr 
than  in  Turkey.  '•'  What  are  the  negroes  like  ? "  the  presen 
writer  asked  lately  of  a  friend  returned  from  a  small  island  in  th 
West  Indies.  "  Well,"  he  replied,  "  they  are  extraordinaril 
pious  ;  nothing  delights  them  so  much  as  preaching,  praying,  ani 
singing  psalms  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  they  cant  stand — and  tiia 
is  the  Ten  Commandments" ! 

The  author  of  this  book  moved,  as  we  have  said,  a  good  d(  a 
in  mixed  society,  and  he  gives  several  striking  instances  of  ^th 
state  of  feeling  existing  between  the  Turks  and  the  mixed  race 
living  under  their  rule.  "  The  custom  of  dissimulation  ii 
the  presence  of  Turks  is  an  incident  to  the  condition  of  th^ 
subject  races.  It  often  serves  to  develop  the  special  charac 
teristics  of  the  various  races."  A  Turk  of  rank  enters  j 
public  place  where  gentlemen  of  other  nationalities  are  present 
and  he  is  received  with  every  mark  of  respect.  Armenian: 
are  so  anxious  to  be  on  the  right  side  that  they  "  continuall;; 
garnish  with  exclamations  of  approval  the  unfinished  sentences  o 
the  Turk."  Greeks  please  the  great  man  better  by  their  self-asser- 
tion the  while  that  they  feed  him  with  subtle  flatteries.  Bulgarians 
remain  respectfully  silent  unless  addressed.  Jews  "  point  the 
remarks  of  the  Turk  with  quaint  bits  of  Oriental  wisdom."  The 
great  man  rises  and  takes  his  leave,  on  which  all  with  a  look  that 
is  equivalent  to  a  wink  gaze  at  each  other  in  silence.  Then  the 
Armenian  says,  "  What  an  ass  that  fellow  is !  "  "  Yes,"  responds 
the  Greek,  "  a  good-hearted  fellow,  but  a  fool."  The  Bulgarian 
merely  shrugs  his  shoulders.  The  Jew  pictures  to  himself  the  wrath 
he  will  e.xcite  in  the  Turk  when  he  privately  repeats  to  him  the 
remarks  of  these  gentlemen.  Yet  his  desire  to  harmonize  withi 
his  environment  leads  him  sententiously  to  say,  "  A  Turk  is  a 
Turk,  and  you  can't  make  a  man  of  him  !  ' 

This  volume  gives  us  so  many  melancholy  stories  concerning 
the  effects  of  the  vicious  system  of  corruption  and  intrigue  at  work, 
through  every  grade  of  the  Turkish  official  hierarchy,  that  it  is  a 
relief  to  be  allowed  occasionally  to  see  the  pashas  in  comedy. 
There  is  something  delicious  in  the  Cabinet  communique  to  the 
official  journal  of  the  Empire,  to  wit,  that  "  recent  discoveries  in 
science  show  that  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  has  nothing  to  say  to  the 
war,  and  no  unfavourable  deductions  are  to  be  drawn  therefrom.'' 
A  comet  also  appeared  that  year  which  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  the  commendation  of  the  Government.  It  was  felt,  however, 
that,  notwithstanding  official  approval,  the  people  might  not  be  in- 
disposed to  see  the  last  of  these  celestial  phenomena,  and  they  are 
therefore  permitted  to  beat  drums  and  tomtoms  in  order  to  hasten 
their  departure — in  the  case  of  the  eclipse  "  in  order  to  hasten  its 
termination."  There  is  nothing  very  surprising  to  those  who 
recall  the  famous  "quarries  of  Jaumont "  into  which  Count  Palikao 
hurled,  by  anticipation,  the  German  armies  in  the  war  of  1870,  m 
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ding  how  persistently  the  Turkish  Government  endeavoured  to 
mbug  the  public  and  make  them  believe  that  all  was  going  on 
ill  against  the  Russians.    Even  when  the  truth  could  no  longer 
entirely  concealed,  the  official  announcement  of  disaster  was 
ivays  accompanied  by  consoling,  if  not  invigorating,  reflec- 
ns.    The  largest  monitor  of  the  Danube  flotilla  was  blown 
by  a  Russian  shell,  and  the  fact  is  thus  proclaimed : — 
The  Russian  steam  launches  drew  near,  and  may  God  defend 
e  remaining  ships  of  our  fleet !    A  torpedo  of  the  kind  called 
fish  struck  the  ironclad,  and  exercised  an  injluence  upon  her 
n'n  which  caused  her  to  sink.     This  sad  event  was  doubtless 
•cessary,  having  been  decreed  of  the  Almighty,  who,  however, 
Uows  defeats  by  victory."    "When  the  Russians  crossed  the 
:inube,  "this  trivial  occurrence  was  completely  ignored  by  the 
'overnment";   and,  instead,  an  announcement  was  made  that 
1  an  obscure  place  in  Bosnia  the  "  victory-bearing  troops  of  His 
nperial  Majesty  have  by  the  grace  of  God  killed  three  Bosnian  rebels, 
fid  captured  one  horse,  three  revolvers,  one  knife,  and  a  waterproof 
rercoat !  " 

',  To  make  things  pleasant  for  the  Sultan  seems  to  constitute  the 
hole  duty  of  man  in  Turkey.  No  autocrat  is  so  completely 
-sdged  in  by  people  anxious  to  keep  him  in  happy  ignorance  of 
yerything  he  ought  to  know.  Were  it  not  for  the  foreign 
i.mbassadors,  who  occasionally  get  him  to  themselves  and  tell  him 
;Ome  truths,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  a  Sultan  to  know 
or  certain  what  is  going  on  in  his  Empire.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
,sed  to  insist,  and  with  great  justice,  that  much  allowance  should 
■e  made  for  a  man  in  the  Sultan's  peculiar  position,  and  especially 
1  the  case  of  a  sovereign  like  the  present  ruler,  who  does  contrive 
bmehow  to  show  that,  if  he  cannot  succeed  in  creating  a  wise  and 
ist  administration,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  good  intentions,  up  to  a 
artain  point,  on  his  part.  The  reigning  Saltan  is  by  no  means  as 
uU  or  as  easily  befooled  as  were  some  of  his  predecessors.  When 
luleiman  Pysha  was  in  command  at  the  Shipka  Pass,  it  occurred 
0  the  Sultan  to  ask  by  telegraph  if  the  men  were  well  housed  in 
he  then  very  severe  weather.  "Thanks  be  to  God,"  replied 
iuleiman,  "  all  the  soldiers  are  housed  and  are  comfortable  in 
pite  of  the  severe  weather,  for  under  the  shadow  of  the  Sultan 
hey  have  everything,  and  are  occupied  with  prayers  for  long 
ife  to  His  Majesty."  Whether  the  Sultan  bad  suspicions  of 
he  general,  or  doubts  as  to  the  amount  of  protection  afforded 
ly  his  own  shadow,  he  condescended  to  request  information  in 
,  little  more  detail,  and  at  length,  by  continuous  telegraph- 
Dg,  elicited  the  facts  in  the  ease.  "  None  of  the  sheepskins," 
.vowed  this  commander  so  remarkably  solicitous  for  the  com- 
ort  of  his  men,  "  have  yet  been  made  up  for  the  troops  ;  the  soldiers 
ire  doing  duty  amid  snow  and  ice,  but  are  clad  only  in  the  ragged 
emains  of  the  clothing  served  out  to  them  last  June  at  the  begin- 
ling  of  the  campaign  in  Montenegro.  Shoes  and  stockinp-s  ought 
0  be  sent  on  at  once  in  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  at  least  the 
oen  who  stand  on  picket."  We  doubt  very  much  whether  a  British 
rmy,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  be  entirely  engrossed  with 
'offering  prayers  for  long  life"  to  their  sovereign.  It  is  not  perhaps 
fenerally  known  that  the  credit  of  the  manoeuvre  which  conducted 
)sman  Pasha  to  Plevna  is  due  largely  to  the  Sultan's  own  iuitia- 
ive.  The  War  Dep<irtment  had  in  the  tirst  instance  accepted 
)3man's  plan  of  leaving  a  garrison  in  Widdin,  while  with  the  bulk 
if  his  army  he  should  take  the  tield  in  Bulgaria.  But  later  it 
vas  feared  that  Widdin  would  be  sacrificed  in  consequence  of 
uch  a  movement,  and  orders  were  given  that  Osmau  should 
emain  there.  Then  the  Sultan  interfered,  and  himself  ordered 
)sman  to  leave  Widdin,  directing  him  to  occupy  Orkhanie  so  as 
0  cover  Sophia.  "  Hasten,"  he  telegraphs,  "  for  the  Empire  hangs 
letween  life  and  death."  I-t  was  in  pursuance  of  these  orders,  as 
hown  by  the  official  correspondence,  that  Osman  reached  Plevna 
a  time  to  receive  d  repulse  the  Russian  first  attack.  On  the 
ither  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sultan's  infatuated 
egard  for  Suleiman  Pasha  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
Turkish  disaster  in  the  tield.  In  connexion  with  the  Sultan's 
hadow  the  author  has  an  amusing  anecdote.  lie  was  walk- 
ng  one  day  in  the  palace  gardens,  and,  the  sua  being  very  power- 
ul,  he  hoisted  his  umbrella.  No  sooner  was  this  perceived 
ly  one  of  the  officials  than  he  came  up  and  courteously  requested 
hat  the  umbrella  might  be  closed,  '•  since,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not 
ight  that  it  should  be  supposed  the  shadow  of  the  Sultan  is  not 
ufficient  for  all." 

In  every  department  of  the  State,  in  societv',  the  army,  the 
chools,  the  courts  of  law,  the  attempt  to  introduce  European 
Qodes  of  thought  has  hitherto  done  little  else  than  destroy  what 
here  may  have  been  of  good  in  the  Mohammedan  system.  "  The 
?urks  have  copied  from  Europe  laws,  courts,  and  schools  ;  but  the 
aws  do  not  protect,  the  courts  do  not  mete  justice,  and  the 
chools  do  not  educate."  And  the  people  themselves  are  by  no 
ueans  unaware  that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  losers  than  gainers 
»y  even  amicable  contact  with  Europeans.  We  gain  nothing, 
ay  they,  by  following  your  systems,  while  we  lose  the  respect  of 
air  own.  What  good  do  we  get  from  educating  our  children  as 
'ou  do  yours  ?  "I  wasted,"  said  an  old  Turk  to  the  author,  "  ten 
'ears  of  my  life  in  one  of  the  High  Schools.  lu  consequence  of 
his  I  know  nothing.  Had  I  gone  to  the  schools  of  the  Softas  I 
night  have  become  a  great  teacher.  A  High  School  teaches 
lothing  that  people  want  to  know.  For  instance,  they  teach 
)otany.  They  spend  weeks  in  explaining  to  a  young  man  that 
L  rose  is  a  rose  !  What  earthly  use  is  that  to  any  one  ?  If  a  man 
inows  a  rose  when  he  sees  it,  he  knows  it  without  having  learned 
t  in  a  book.    If  he  does  not  knor-  -jiit  it  is  a  rose,  no  book  will 


ever  make  him  care  to  know  what  it  is.  High  Schools  never  did 
good  to  anybody  in  this  country."  "  The  Turk,"  adds  the  writer, 
"  was  partly  right.  As  in  everything  else,  so  in  education,  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  Turks  are  mere  apish  imitations  of  what 
is  found  in  Europe,  and  always  remain  unmeaning  forms  of  exer- 
cise, a  weariness  to  both  teacher  and  scholar." 

It  is  customary  to  talk  as  if  Asia  Minor  were  a  sort  of  limbo  to 
which  Turks  may  be  safely  and  justly  relegated.  There  is  an 
idea  that,  if  once  the  succession  to  Constantinople  could  be  peace- 
fully arranged,  and  the  present  holders  were  to  cross  the  Bosphorus 
"  bag  and  iDaggage,"  the  latter  might  for  ever  thereafter  be  left  to 
themselves,  to  do  as  they  listed,  except  perhaps  in  the  Armenian 
.corner  of  Asia : — 

This  [says  tlie  author,  very  truly]  is  a  fallacy  in  every  way.  Europe 
will  not  have  got  rid  of  the  necessity  of  supervision  over  Turks  after  they 
are  shipped  to  Asia.  Asiatic  Turkey  is  a  country  which  the  world  cannot 
atl'ord  to  give  over  to  mismanagement.  It  has  the  scenery  of  Switzerland, 
the  mineral  waters  of  Gcniian}',  and  a  climate  and  soil  of  which  the  farmer 
may  demand  anything.  Cotton  grows  in  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
and  Araljin.  Kice  grows  in  every  part  of  the  lowlands.  Tobacco  of  fine 
quality  is  found  everywhere.  Silk  is  produced  in  Mesopotamia  and 
norlhern  Syria.  Coffee,  gums,  and  spices  grow  iu  Arabia.  Olives  give  a 
great  oil  trade  to  Syria  and  western  Asia  Minor.  The  vincj-ards  of  every 
part  of  the  country,  with  skilled  labour,  could  rival  those  of  France.  The 
plains  of  Asia  Minor  are  yellow  with  grain,  which  is  raised  so  easily  that 
it  pays  farmers  to  give  one  half  of  their  crops  for  transporting  the  re- 
mainder to  the  coast.  The  mountains  are  the  summer  pasturage  of  vast 
tlocks  of  sheep.  In  central  Asia  Minor  are  mines  of  silver  and  copper. 
Iron  and  coal  skirt  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Deposits  of  glass-sand, 
emery,  meerschaum,  mines  of  manganese  and  lead,  await  enterprise  and 
capital. 

European  enterprise  is  already  stretching  out  a  finger  towards 
these  hidden  treasures ;  commerce  is  busily  proceeding  between 
the  southern  ports  of  Europe  and  those  of  Asiatic  Turkey ;  the 
half-sentimental,  half-practical  interest  taken  by  Christians  of 
various  nationalities  in  the  condition  of  their  brethren  in  Asia 
tends  to  grow  rather  than  diminish ;  so  that  the  Turk  can  have 
but  little  hope  that  even  his  expulsion  from  Constantinople  will 
save  him  from  continuing  to  be  an  object  of  European  interest. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  chief  defect  of  Herr  Fritz  Krauss's  very  interesting  volume 
on  Shakspeare's  autobiographic  confessions  (i)  is  that  it  is 
too  subjective.  It  is  composed  under  the  influence  of  preconceived 
ideas  respecting  the  poet's  character  which  go  far  to  disable  the  writer 
from  seeing  more  than  one  side  of  the  question,  and  which  have 
themselves  been  too  hastily  taken  up.  His  very  zeal  for  the  poet's 
good  name  should  have  made  him  cautious  how  he  staked  the 
latter  upon  a  questionable  hypothesis.  If,  his  argument  runs,  the 
sonnets  are  autobiographical,  Shakspeare's  moral  character  cannot 
be  defended.  But  Shakspeare's  morality  must  have  been  worthy 
of  his  intellectual  greatness.  Therefore,  the  Sonnets  are  not  auto- 
biographical, and  can  only  be  explained  as  compositions  penned  at 
the  request,  and  relating  to  the  affairs,  of  his  friends  Lord 
Southampton  and  Lord  Pembroke.  The  greater  part  refer  to 
Southampton's  attachment  to  Elizabeth  Vernon ;  the  remainder 
are  principally  ironical,  and  designed  to  assist  Pembroke  in  getting 
rid  of  his  passion  for  Lady  Rich.  This  is  in  the  main  the  hypo- 
thesis so  ingeniously  worked  out  by  Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  to  whom 
Herr  Krauss  fully  acknowledges  his  obligations.  In  his  own  hands 
it  suff'ers  equally  from  the  strength  of  his  zeal  for  Shakspeare's 
fair  fame  and  from  the  fact  that  his  apprehensions  for  it  rest  upon 
a  fallacy.  There  is  nothing  necessarily  discreditable  to  Shakspeare 
in  the  autobiographic  theory  of  the  Sonnets.  If  his  marriage  was 
unhappy,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  fault  was  his.  If  he  erred 
and  repented,  he  was  not  singular  iu  the  tirst  respect,  though 
he  may  have  been  in  the  second,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  self- 
reproach  is  less  an  argument  for  the  obliquity  of  his  conduct 
than  for  the  sensitiveness  of  his  conscience.  There  is  thus  really 
no  occasion  for  the  strong  prepossessions  which  blind  Herr  Krauss 
to  the  enormous  psychological  improbability  of  compositions  so 
instinct  with  passion  as  the  majority  of  the  Sonnets  having  been 
written  to  the  order  of  a  friend,  as  a  barrister  composes  a  speech 
for  a  client.  This  improbability,  to  our  mind,  outweighs  the 
internal  evidence  elicited  by  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Massey,  and 
further  developed,  as  regards  the  Pembroke-Rich  part  of  the 
hypothesis,  by  Herr  Ki-auss's  careful  examination  of  the  writings 
of  Lady  Rich's  former  adorer.  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  our  conviction  that  Shakspeare's  more  purely  imagi- 
native writings  frequently  adumbrate  his  personal  feelings  and 
domestic  circumstances,  and  this  belief  is  confirmed  by  a  re- 
cent most  interesting  discovery,  the  significance  of  which  has  not, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  hitherto  pointed  out.  Mr.  Plalliwell 
has  lately  ascertained  that  in  1609  proeeediugs  were  taken  in  the 
eec.'esiastical  Court  with  reference  to  aspersions  on  the  chastity  of 
Shakspeare's  married  daughter,  Susanna  Hall.  Now,  Cymbeline 
and  The  Winter's  Tale,  two  out  of  the  three  of  Shakspeare's 
plays  which  turn  upon  groundless  jealousy,  were  written  in  1609 
or  i6io.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  key  to 
them,  and  that  the  character  and  situation  of  Shakspeare's  daughter 
are  idealized  iu  Imogen  and  Hermione.  Whether  Dr.  Hall  is 
represented  in  Posthumus  and  Leontes  we  will  not  pronounce ;  but 


(i)  Shakespeare^s  Selhsthekenntnisse.  JVach  zum  Theil  noch  unbenutzten 
Quelle}!.  Von  Fritz  Krauss.  Weimar :  Buschke.  London  :  Williams  & 
Morgate. 
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Shakspeare  must  have  thought  of  himself  when  he  made  Ilermione 
exclaim : — 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  my  father  ; 
O  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  trial  ;  that  he  did  but  see 
Tlie  flatness  of  my  misery  ;  yet  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge  ! 

The  discovery  casts  a  touching;  light  on  Shakspeare's  affection  for 
his  daughter,  already  surmised  to  have  been  his  favourite  child, 
and  indicates  that,  like  Goethe,  he  was  accustomed  to  liberate 
himself  from  the  impression  of  painful  and  mortifying  circumstances 
by  embodying  them  in  an  imaginative  form.  It  is  improbable  that 
this  should  have  no  application  to  the  Sonnets,  to  all  appearance 
the  most  subjective  and  purely  personal  of  his  writings. 

The  essays  on  divers  points  connected  with  Goethe  (2)  which 
have  for  some  years  past  been  appearing  in  various  periodicals 
with  the  signature  of  Adolf  SchiiU  now  appear  collected  in  a 
handsome  volume.  Their  principal  characteristic  is  thoroughness, 
associated  with  the  heaviness  and  prolixity  which  seem  insepar- 
able from  the  conscientiousness  of  a  German  critic.  This  heavi- 
ness, however,  is  r.ather  in  the  style  than  the  matter,  and  they  are 
not  unduly  abstruse.  In  a  really  valuable  essay,  for  instance,  on 
one  of  the  least  known  of  Goethe's  works — the  Pandora — the 
writer  supports  his  interpretation  of  this  beautiful  but  obscure 
poem  by  constant  references  to  the  external  circumstances  of 
Goethe's  life  at  the  time,  by  which  his  argument  is  both  enlivened 
and  confirmed.  Another  important  essay  is  a  long  one  on  Goethe 
as  a  statesman  and  man  of  business ;  which  reads,  however,  like 
an  amalgamation  of  several  disquisitions  that  might  more  advan- 
tageously have  been  kept  apart.  The  essays,  indeed,  are  almost 
always  too  long.  The  title  of  one  of  the  best  of  them,  "  Goethe 
und  kein  Ende,"  seems  applicable  to  them  all.  A  notice  of 
Lewes's  biography  of  Goethe  is  characteristic  of  the  peculiar 
standpoint  of  German  criticism.  The  writer  is  evidently  annoyed 
that  the  only  Life  of  Goethe  which  has  as  yet  attained  a  Euro- 
pean reputation  should  be  the  work  of  a  foreigner,  and  thinks 
he  has  demolished  Lewes  by  convicting  him  of  some  inaccuracies, 
which  is  no  difficult  matter.  Out  of  Germany,  however,  a  book 
which  does  not  interest,  but  only  informs,  is  hardly  regarded  as 
belonging  to  literature.  There  are  numerous  German  lives  of 
Goethe  as  much  more  accurate  than  Lewes's  as  they  are  more 
voluminous  ;  but  one  opens  them  as  one  opens  a  dictionary,  and 
they  have  just  as  much  claim  to  be  accounted  literature.  They 
are  not  biographies,  but  the  materials  of  biography.  If  the  bio- 
graphy of  Goethe  is  not  made  as  interesting  as  a  novel,  it  has  not 
received  justice;  and  until  some  German  arises  capable  of  doing 
it  this  justice,  the  Englishman  will  continue  to  be  criticized,  for 
he  will  continue  to  be  read. 

Alexander  Braun  (3)  was  one  of  the  first  of  European  botanists, 
who  devoted  a  long  life,  with  rare  industry  and  single-mindedness, 
to  the  pursuit  of  his  special  science,  and  contributed  greatly  to  en- 
rich it,  especially  in  the  departments  of  vegetable  morphology  and 
fossil  botany.  It  is  not  very  surprising  that  his  daughter's  bio- 
graphy of  him,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  she  states  herself 
to  have  received  from  her  brother-in-law,  should  altogether  fail  to 
render  justice  to  his  character  in  its  scientific  aspect.  No  clear 
comprehension  of  the  work  of  Brauu's  life  is  to  be  gained  from  it, 
and  it  must  prove  a  great  disappointment  to  botanical  readers. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  life  had  a  rich  human  side,  and  to  this 
Mme.  Mettenius  has  been  better  qualified  to  render  justice.  A 
more  engaging  character  has  rarely  been  depicted — simple,  disin- 
terested, unassuming,  yet  enthusiastic  in  his  devotion  to  science, 
and  a  model  of  tenderness  and  warmth  in  all  domestic  and  social 
relations.  These  were  not  always  fortunate  ;  his  life  was  saddened 
by  the  death  of  his  first  wife  and  of  several  children,  and  yet 
more  by  his  estrangement  from  his  early  friend  and  associate,  the 
botanist  Schimper,  occasioned  mainly  by  the  rupture  of  the  lattev's 
engagement  to  Braun's  sister.  Schimper,  Braun,  and  Agassiz  had 
formed  a  brotherhood  in  the  days  of  their  youth  ;  but,  although 
two  at  least  out  of  the  three  attained  the  highest  distinction  as 
men  of  science,  Braun  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  in  their  old 
age  that  the  hopes  based  upon  their  co-operation  had  been  un- 
fulfilled. Braun's  letters  to  his  friends  and  relatives  are  always 
interesting,  and  give  a  vivid  as  well  as  a  pleasing  image  of  the 
man ;  but  they  rarely  turn  on  scientific  matters,  and  contain  little 
to  redeem  Mme.  Mettenius's  -omission  to  portray  the  botanist. 
Some  extracts,  however,  from  a  lecture  delivered  late  in  life  cha- 
racterize his  attitude  towards  the  Darwinian  theory,  which,  unlike 
his  friend  Agassiz,  he  accepted  as  far  as  regarded  the  admission  of  the 
principle  of  evolution.  He  considers,  however,  the  doctrine  of  natural 
selection  entirely  inadequate  to  account  by  itself  for  the  multiplicity 
<  and  variety  of  organized  existence,  and  objects  to  Ilaeckel  and  the 
extreme  Darwinians  that  their  speculations  leave  no  room  for  the 
presiding  idea  without  which  systematic  evolution  is  incompre- 
hensible. On  the  one  hand,  "  the  higher  animals,  including  man, 
could  no  more  have  arisen  without  connexion  with  the  lower 
than  flowers  and  fruits  could  have  come  into  being  without  stems 
and  branches."  On  the  other  hand,  "  a  mechanical  explanation  is 
no  explanation,  for  mechanism  is  never  a  cause,  but  always  a 
means  to  an  end." 


(2)  Goethe  in  Hauptzugen  seines  Lebens  und  Wirhens.  Gesammelte 
Abhandluugen  von  Adolf  boholl.  Berlin  :  Hertz.  London :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(3)  Alexander  Braun's  Lehen.  Nach  seinem  liandsehriftlichen  Nachl.nss 
dargestellt  von  C.  Mettenius.  Berlin:  Roimer.  London:  Williams  &c 
Norgate, 


A  new  Life  of  Christ  (4),  by  Bernhard  Weiss,  already  disti 
guished  as  a  New  Testament  critic,  is,  like  most  German  works 
entitled,  rather  an  examination  of  the  Gospel  narrative  than 
biography.    Its  publication  is  nevertheless  justified  by  the  inc 
pendence  of  the  author's  point  of  view,  which  appears  not 
much  in  any  marked  originality  of  treatment  as  in  a  sobriety  a 
moderation  contrasting  favourably  with  the  sweeping  style  of  mc 
of  the  German  theologians  who  have  undertaken  to  rewrite  t 
Evangelical  history.     His  principles  of  criticism  are  much  t 
same  as  theirs,  but  he  finds  these  compatible  with  the  acceptan 
of  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  lie  is  strong 
opposed  to  the  habit  of  the  Tiibingeu  school  of  criticism 
reading  tendencies  into  the  simple  writings  of  the  Evangelists  ai 
detecting  a  dogmatic  purpose  beneath  every  trifling  variation,  ai 
no  less  so  to  the  assumption  that  the  Gospels  date  from  the  secoi 
century.    The  original  Matthew,  he  thinks,  was  published  abo 
67;  Mark  about  69;  Matthew,  in  its  present  form,  about  7; 
Luke  about  80.  These  preliminary  matters  disposed  of,  the  auth 
proceeds  to  the  biographical  portion  of  his  work,  which  partake 
however,  rather  of  the  character  of  exegesis  than  of  biograph 
His  minuteness  may  occasionally  appear  tedious,  but  there  is  alwa 
abundance  of  substance,  and  his  discussion  of  controverted  poin 
will  always  repay  attention.     Although  professedly  orthodox  c 
the  subject  of  miracles,  his  attitude  is  not  very  decided,  ai 
what  he  maintains  in  appearance  he  frequentlj'  concedes  in  effec 
The  first  volume  comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  first  period 
Christ's  Galilean  ministry ;  the  second  will  complete  the  work. 

Dr.  Bastian's  work  on  Buddhist  psychology  (5)  displays  all  h 
usual  erudition,  but  even  more  than  his  usual  want  of  method  ar 
system.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  classify  or  sift  the  multifarioi 
information  he  has  collected,  far  less  to  elaborate  it  into  atreati- 
The  sequence  of  his  observations  seems  purely  capricious,  and  thei 
is  never  any  telling  into  what  remote  region  we  may  be  whiske 
off  by  some  interesting  but  irrelevant  citation.  His  work  ca 
only  be  regarded  as  a  commonplace  book  from  which  useful  nott 
may  be  gleaned  by  the  students  of  Buddhism  and  many  oth( 
things. 

The  form  and  dimensions  of  books  (6)  must  in  all  ages  ha\ 
stood  in  a  certain  relation  to  their  contents,  and  exerted  a  certai 
influence  upon  the  latter.  The  literature  of  an  age  of  octavos,  fc 
example,  must  difier  from  that  of  an  age  when  folios  were  tb 
preponderating  form ;  and  we  see  every  day  books  that  hav 
originally  passed  through  magazines  modified  in  deference  to  tb 
exigencies  of  this  class  of  publication.  Herr  Birt  investigates  tb 
forms  assumed  by  books  among  the  ancients,  and  their  influence  i 
adapting  literature  to  the  taste  and  convenience  of  the  publit 
Down  to  the  third  century,  when  his  researches  terminate,  h 
finds  papyrus  the  only  material,  and  the  roll  the  only  form.  Tb 
length,  therefore,  of  the  book  or  corresponding  division  of  a 
extensive  treatise  depended  greatly  upon  the  dimensions  foun 
suitable  for  the  distinct  roll,  which  were  in  their  turn  conditioae 
by  the  convenience  of  the  reader.  Having  established  this  prii 
ciple,  Ilerr  Birt  proceeds  to  institute  the  most  minute  an 
elaborate  investigations  into  the  usual  number  of  leaves  or  page 
in  a  roll;  the  height,  width,  and  average  contents  of  a  column  :  th 
differences  between  rolls  of  Greek  and  of  Latin  text,  rolls  of  pris 
and  rolls  of  verse,  the  remuneration  of  copyists,  the  quality  aa 
manufacture  of  paper,  publishers  and  booksellers,  libraries  pub;i 
and  private,  and  other  kindred  topics.  There  is  also  a  section  o; 
books  of  the  pre- Alexandrian  period ;  and  a  very  interesting  one  ui 
the  displacement  of  papyrus  as  a  writing  material  by  parchment 
about  the  fifth  century. 

Herr  Marczali's  investigation  of  the  sources  of  Hungarian  his 
tory  under  the  Arpad  dynasty  (7)  is  a -prize  essay  crowned  by  tin 
Huugariau  Academy.  It  has  evident  recommendations  in  it 
clearness,  conciseness,  and  impartiality.  The  native  authorities  fo 
Hungarian  history  have,  Herr  Marczali  thinks,  been  too  indis 
criminately  accepted  by  his  countrymen,  and  too  sweepingly  dis 
credited  by  German  critics.  He  divides  them  into  four  classes- 
ecclesiastical  legends,  chronicles,  annals,  and  monographs — anc 
analj'ses  the  principal  works  in  each.  A  second  part  discusses  tbi 
notices  of  Hungarian  affairs  by  foreign  historians,  principalh 
Byzantine  and  German. 

Anylia  (8)  continues  to  be  a  storehouse  of  interesting  relics  o 
English  medioeval  literature.  The  most  valuable  contributions  tc 
the  last  number  are  Occleve's  expostulation  with  Sir  John  Oldcastle 
on  his  Lollardism,  edited  from  a  MS.  in  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips'.s  collection,  by  Jliss  L.  Toulmin  Smith ;  and  Bishof 
Bale's  "  Comedy  concerning  thre  Lawes,"  reprinted  from  an  ex- 
ceedingly rare  German  edition  by  A.  Schroeer.  Occleve's  poeiu 
is  very  curious  for  its  quaint  erudition  and  sturdy  conservatism, 
but  has  little  poetical  merit.  Bale's  miracle-play,  on  the  othei 
hand,  the  interlocutors  in  which  are  personified  virtues  and  vices, 
is  a  powerful  though  virulent  attack  upon  the  Papacy,  well 
calculated  to  answer  its  purpose. 


(4)  Das  Lehen  Jesu.  Von  Bernhard  Weiss.  BJ.  i.  Berlin :  HerU. 
London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(5)  IJer  Buddliismiis  in  seiner  Psychologie.  Von  A.  Bastian.  Berlin : 
Dinnmlcr.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Das  Aiitihc  Biic/iiresen  in  seinem  Vcrhiilhiiss  ziir  Litteralur.  Voa 
Tlieudor  Birt.    Berlin  ;  llcrtz.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Lngarns  Gese/tichtsquellen  iin  Zeitalter  der  Arpidtn.  Von  H. 
Marcz.ali.    Berlin  :  Hertz.    London  :  Willi.mis  &  Xorgate. 

(3)  Aiiglia.  ZeUscluift  fiir  Eiiglisclie  PltiMagie.  Hcrausgegebon  voa 
K.  r.  Wut-Kker.    Bd.  5.    Hft.  i.    ilalle:  Niemeyer.    London  :  Nut t. 
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1  'be  exquisite  metrical  forms  of  the  Troubadours  (9)  would  render 
'  ir  poetry  an  interesting  object  of  study,  even  if  it  possessed  no 
*er  merit.    In  fact,  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  far  from  corre- 
nding  with  our  preconceived  ideas  of  Southern  passion  and 
lance.    Dr.  Brinckmeier,  in  bis  pleasing  little  volume  on  the 
ject.  points  out  that  this  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  fact 
t  the  minstrels  were  commonly  either  themselves  men  of  rank 
1  station,  or  the  followers  of  such  persons,  and  that  their 
,,itings  on  public  affairs  inevitably  took  the  shape  of  poems,  inas- 
ich  as,  in  a  generally  illiterate  age,  the  poetical  was  the  only 
;rary  form  admitting  of  general  dissemination.    Their  sirventes, 
fact,  supplied  the  place  of  pamphlets  and  leading  articles.  With 
arge  element  of  affectation  and  unreality,  their  erotic  poetry 
itains  much  genuine  passion.    Perhaps  the  most  favourable 
amples  of  their  talent  are  the  narrative  poems  in  which  emotion 
blended  with  light  persiflage,  as  in  Arnaud  de  Oarcasse's  curious 
If-Eastern  tale  of  the  parrot,  of  which  Dr.  Brinckmeier  has 
^adered  the  greater  part.    He  has  given  numerous  other  trans- 
,,;ions,  and  it  is  no  slight  praise  to  say  that  the  charm  of_  the 
^tricately  rhymed  and  delicately  phrased  original  has  not  entirely 
aporated  in  his  honest  prose. 

Miss  Amy  Fay  (10)  is  an  American  young  lady,  whose  ex- 

["irieuce  as  a  student  of  music  in  Germany,  communicated  in 
,  tters  to  her  family,  affords  material  for  an  entertaining  little 
!r)ok.  Pier  studies,  which  attained  the  desired  end  of  trausform- 
:  o-  a  promising  amateur  into  an  accomplished  professional,  were 
i  frsued  chiefly  at  Weimar  and  Berlin,  under  the  successive  direc- 
'  on  of  the  nervous  and  capricious  Tausig ;  the  painstaking  but 
u-castic  Kullak ;  Liszt,  despotic,  but  less  pretentious  than  many 
isser  men,  and  Deppe,  whom  she  regards  as  the  best  teacher 
f  all.  Tausig  swore  by  Chopin,  Liszt  by  Beethoven,  Ueppe  by 
ilozart.  Liszt's  "regal  attitudes  "  are  gently  satirized  ;  but,  on 
le  whole,  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  winning  his  pupil's 
fiection  and  respect. 

Professor  Westerkamp's  eulogium  upon  English  national  in- 
titutions  in  the  current  number  of  the  Buudsc/imi  (11)  is  indeed 
ery  flattering  to  our  national  pride,  but  we  could  almost  wish 
'hat  he  had  chosen  another  opportunity  for  delivering  it.  German 
eaders,  turning  from  the  Prolessor  to  the  papers,  will  find  it  no 
p.sy  matter  to  reconcile  the  two.  Professor  Haeckel's  letters 
rom  Ceylon  are  more  graphic  and  spirited  than  his  Indian  letters, 
.nd,  iu  fact,  depict  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  nature  with  much 
elicity.  How  far  science  may  have  profited  from  the  Professor's 
ileasant  outing  remains  to  be  ascertained.  There  is  a  thoughtful 
iriticism  on  Gottfried  Keller,  distinguishing  between  the  German 
ind  Swiss  elements  of  his  literary  character  ;  with  an  account  of  a 
Russian  "  Pictor  Ignotus,"  Iwanow,  whose  life  reminds  us  of  the 
iitistic  tragedies  which  have  aflbrded  subjects  to  Balzac  and  Mr. 
[leuiy  James.  Iwanow,  who  resided  at  Rome,  devoted  his  life 
0  the  execution  of  a  single  great  picture  upon  a  religious  subject. 
During  the  prosecution  of  his  work  his  views  changed ;  he  lost 
lis  original  ideal  without  finding  another,  and,  enfeebled  by  moral 
ind  material  disappointments,  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  cholera. 
i\a  anonymous  biogr.aplier  regards  him  as  a  type  of  the  perverse 
levelopment  of  the  Kussian  intellect  from  Byzantiuism  through 
ealism  into  Nihilism. 


(g)Dle  provenzatiscken  Troubadours  ah  lyrhche  vnct  politisciie  Didder. 
Mn  Pnibtn  Hirer  Vkhtungen.  Von  Ur.  E.  BrincUmeier.  Gottingen  : 
r.Tndenhoeck  aud  Riipiccht.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(i  o)  Mxisihstndien  ir.  JJeutschland.  Aiis  Briefen  in  die  Heiniath  von 
\.my  Fay.  Mit  Erlaubniss  der  Verfasseriii  in"s  Deutsclie  iibertrageu. 
ierlin  :  Oppenheini.    London:  Nutt. 

(11)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
(alirg.  viii.    Hft.  9.    Berlin:  Paetel.    London:  Williams  &  Korgate. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BIRMINGHAM     MUSICAL     FESTIVAL,  1882. 
AUGUST  29,  30,  31.  and  SEPTEMBElt  1. 

NEW  ORATORIO,  "  REDEMPTION," 
Composed  expressly  fur  this  Festival  hy  M,  GOUNOD. 
NEvV  CANTATA,  "PSYCHE," 
Hy  Ilcrr  GADE. 
NEW  CANTATA,  "  GRAZIELLA." 
By  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT. 
NEW  CANTATA,   "THE   HOLY  CITY," 
By  A.  R.  GAUL. 
NEW  ORCHESTRAL  WORK, 
By  VILLIEKS  STAXFOllD. 
MARCHB  NUPTIALE,  by  GOUNOD, 
Composed  for  the  Murria^e  of  the  Duke  of  Albany. 

Primipnl  Artistes:  Madame  ALBANI,  Miss  ANNA  WILLIAMS,  and  Madame  MARIE 
ROZIi  ;  Madame  I'ATEY  aud  Madame  TKEUELLI  ;  Mr.  EDWARD  LLOYD  and  Mr. 
MAAS  ;  Mr.  SANTLE  Y,  Mr.  F.  KliNG,  aud  Signor  FOLI. 

Conductor—Sir  MICHAEL  COSTA. 

BAND  AND  CHORUS  OF  500  PERFORMERS. 
OUTLINE  PROGRAMMES  on  application  to  26  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

THE   GKOSVENOR  GALLERY. 


SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 

Now  Open,  from  Nine  till  Seven. 

Admission,  One  Shilling.         Season  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 


D 


ORE'S  GREAT 


WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

MOSES  BEFORE 
tittu  Martyrs,'  'itc. 


PK.ETOUIUM,""  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM. "and 
PIIARAOU."cach33  by  22  feet ;  with  "  IJreamof  Pilate's  Wife,"  "Chr, 
Btthe  UOKE  GALLEKY.SsNcw  BondStreet.  Daily, Ten  toSix.  Is. 


A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY.— CHROMO-LITHOGRAPIIS,  from 

Works  of  the  Old  Masters,  representing  in  their  proper  colours  various  Frescoes  by 
Giotto,  I'la  Angelico,  Perusino,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  other  Italian  Painters,  and 
Pictures  by  Van  Eyck,  Memiin^,  Albert  Durer.  Ilolbein,  &:c.,  are  sold  to  the  public  as  well  as 
to  meiiiiit-rs,  at  prices  varyiii<r  tVonn  10s.  to  483.  Priced  Lists  of  uU  the  publications  of  the 
Society.  With  particulars  of  Membership,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  at  24  Old  Bond 
Street,  London,  ^V. 

F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Secretary. 

ATER-COLOUR    DRAWINGS,    bv  Mr.  AYSCOUGH 

WILKINSON,  ON  VIEW  at  Messrs.  BARNARD'S  GALLERY,  233  Oxford  Street, 
from  I2th  to  end  ot  June.  Sketches  in  Italy.  North  Wales,  London,  ii:c.  Admission  free  on 
presentation  ot"  address  card. 

"DEPTON    SCHOOL   DINNER.— Monday,  June  26,  at  St. 

James's  Ifall.  Past  members  who  intend  to  be  present  are  requested  to  send  their  names 
eitlier  to  \V.  N.  STCliT,  India  Office,  or  to  S.  Cassan  Paul,  32  South  Eatun  Place, 
l.ondon,  S.XV. 

T?  OSS  ALL  SCHOOL.— ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS  will  be  competed  for  June  27,  Value  from  70  Guineas  (coverin:?  school  foe^i  to 
£20.  Limit  ot  age.  Juniors  14^.  Seniors  I5J.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at  Oxford  or 
Uus^all,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Matliematics.— Apply  to  Rev.  the  liKAD-MASXEii  Russall 
School,  Fleetwood. 

'TONBRIDGE      SCHOOL.  —  EXAMINATION     fo^  SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS.  Classical  or  Modern,  Value  from  £67  a  year,  on  July  27  A^c  under 
Fifteen  Apply  to  the  Rkv.  T.  B.  Rowe,  Head-master.  ° 

QOMERSETSH  IRE    COLLEGE,    BATH  — 

^  lIcail-Masta—t.  M.  BKOMLEY,  M  A.  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT,  at  whicll  BOYS 
are  received  Irom  Seven  to  Fourteen  years  of  ase.  Rev.  P.  CRICK.  JI.A  An  Examination 
(or  Entrance  Scholarships  will  he  held  un  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  I2  and  U —For 
Prospectus  and  turther  intbrmatioii  apply  to  the  Sl^cUETAItv. 

TJIGIIGATE  SCHOOL.— There  will  be  an  EXAMINATION 

for  SIX  FOUNDATION  (of  which  three  are  Entrance)  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £■>! 
per  annum,  Julys  and  6.  Further  particulars  ou  application  to  the  Itev.  C.  McDo\vall,  D  D 
Scliuolhouse,  Iliahsate.  J^. 
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]YT    A    L    V    E    R    N          C    O    L    L    i;    G  E. 

l^tcJcliry^"'""'^^  Examination,  0  ..M._ 


v:tratford-on-avon.-trinity  college  school. 

1^  founded  by  the  Rev  J.  D.  COLLIS,  D.D.-The  Warden  is  ossified  by  seven  Resident 
Masters  two  being  specially  tor  Modern  Languages.  Ci.issical  and  M,.,lern  Side".  S,  "Vul 
preparation  lor  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  all  Com  wtitive  EvaTniiiatioi U  nml  f,,r  \f,  r 
cantile  Lite.  JUNIOK  DEPARTMiCNT  fSr'  Yt.lT;  >YS,  a m  x  "a  Xin^^^^ 
those,  who  are  delicate.  Lar-e  gymnasium,  lives  luu  ts  playi  i-  lii  hl.  HetiMences 
theTuiiiKx.  P'^"''  ■i""'"^     and  ro'GuuTcas.lApply  to 

TVIILITARY     EDUCATION    in  GERMANY.— 

tutw  ^M°r\«f^r^^^  WILKINSON,  late  R.E.,  and  Lie.it.-Colonel  WILKINSON 
fh^olilT;  linahu'r''st';  gentlemen  for  the  AlUIY 

SMdri"?rim,'-?menf^5"  wP' u""        "o^  "«ive  Candidates  for  the  Universities. 

SSss,  ,  t  1  ,  !.,„f  S  <u  '""^.^fi'",^  "  '•'S'^  °'  ■^™y  proinotinn  examinations.  Nine  liiiiiils 
SfiY    ,     M      ,1  ,  ,  Pre  'miliary  and  Militia  Literary  cxannnations.  Filtlen 

IMl.  m'd  'M  v  m  March^^f  "^"'"I'Ctitions-nine  in  September, 

Addre-s,  Darmstadt,  Germany. 


J^OLKESTONE.-Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

Unive?sUierWoolwiHrs'M?n7r\'-'^-,''T>V'='''"P*'-^!''  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
»jniveKities,Woolwic]i.^an,lliurst.andallCompetitivcExaininations.  Afew  Vacancies. 

JJALLIFORl)  HOUSE    SCHOOL,  SHEPPERT0N7~n^r 

"maLCOLM  n^FY/n^R  ^-^^  'C  C.C.  Oxford.  Double  Honours), 

Sedber4T  PREP  in  f'^  nPlXw' w  'l^,-^  S-  ^'''"J^,-  Double  Honours,  late  Assistant-Master  a 

E^UCATIOK^^  at  Norwood,  receives 

,  f.,,  -  ^^'PILS,  all  Daughters  of  Gentlem™.  The  work  of  the  School  is 
thorough,  and  the  instruction  such  as  will  be  useful  to  the  Pupils  in  society  and  in  after  life 
Her  aim  IS  general  culture,  and  such  sort  of  proaciency  in  French,  German,  Music,  Paintln-. 
bcience.  Literature,  &c.,  as  is  desirable  for  Ladies  not  intended  for  governesses.  The  work  Is 
thlir  rZimA^-"  "y appointed  by  the  University  of  London,  the  papers  and 
their  results  bemp  sent  to  the  Parents.  The  home  comforts  are  great;  the  house  large, 
the™  s  ;1  f Sr™."''^-  Trench  and  German  Governesses  live  in  the  house,  and 
Xllr^nnn.  f't  ""A""*  ^""f^^OTS-  ^or  terms,  &c.  apply  to  Madame,  at 

AUmann  a  Library, 67  New  Oxford  Street,  London.  at 

TTIGHER        EDUCATION        OF  WOMEN 

fiOMERVILLE  HALL,  OXFORD. 
President  oflht  Counci7-Rev.  J.  PERCIVAL,  President  of  Trinity  CoIIe-e. 
I'rincipal  of  Hie  /fnlL-Uisa  M.  SHAW-LEFEVRE. 
„d''i'''"'!??'  ttccommodation  for  ten  students  has  been  provided  bv  the  buildin"-  of  a  newwinr- 
r;^',"='S.";'".-"'  P"ob"  next,  when  also  two  Exhibitions  t-ial  lea  the  IMfT^^^ 

^rrw?,"!' " :  TheClothworkers-  Exhibition  of  £35  a  year  for  three  years  •  (2I 
Octob?  to  mx?.,?:?,'' J"  '^"y'=^■:^■,  Names  of  candidates  should  be  "rnt^n  before 
«Jciouer  I  to  the  Prixoipal,  from  whom  lurlher  information  can  be  obtained 

JJEAD-MASTER  REQUIRED  for  ALSTON  COLLEGE,  near 

Holy  ofd'S^'sal^rv'^S-.  ?^  -H  ?  Graduate,  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  in 
^i.mher«  a;,,ii^^„."*'''™.,.V'^'''''  ■"'."!  "  house  and  liberal  capitation  fees  on  inerense  of 
il^^MG^dSj^^Z^do^^^^^  ™ "  "'f-e'june  .0,  to  A.  W.  HEWKnf 


M 


FIBE  BISK.  &c.,  OF   ELECTKIC  LIGHTING. 
R.  MUSGRAVE  HEAPHY,  O.E.,  Consulting  En-ineer  to 

the  PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  can  be  consulted  professionally  by  all  who  con- 
teinplate  using  the  ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  Mr.  HE  APII Y  will  advise  as  to  the  most  suitable 
and  econor^ieal  light,  supervise  the  estimates  furnished  by  the  Electric  Light  Companies. 

rFIRrRTSk-'"fnAv"r-r,''  "■'^'"^  special  attention 

to  FIRE  RISK  and  DANGER.-Address,  19  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.G. 

,  ""'T'  "^-^^H^'s  R<^P»"  "Pon  "  Electric  Lighting  and  Rules  necessary 

for  Safety,   si'e  •  Times,    May  10,  "Electrician,"  May  1:1,  -Journal  Society  of  Arts,"  May  0 
Insurance  Guardian."  April  26,  and  most  of  the  leading  papers  in  England.  ' 

1^0  BE  LET,  FUr1«SHED,  for  a  Io"n-"oi^ort  term    at  a 


•TO  LET.  from  July  1,  an  e.xcellent  STUDIO,  in  SOUTH 

J-   .KENSINGTON,  with  Bedroom,  W.C,  Cellara-e    &e     RenT  A-  A 
£gl'nn^SVc"°"^-  «<""!•  s"""-  tt=TH?!t"is'v^'^s4Ttlf  Er,.,"ji 

J) ANTE  G.  ROSSETTI,-By  Order  of  the  Executo^Hi^ 
PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS 
Departures  for— 

CAI^rUTTA'\iVniVii  "^VT>V;;i;-  ,   )  From  Oravesend, 

'5^;,^s^T^R2i'^i',YA'pf g^.^"^:  ^-'"■'■'"ly  }^;^fr;'y;!"n-^i,'i"° 

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY  Aliml,  v  ' 
GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEn',  Weekly,  by  each  of  the 
above  departures. 
LOSDOS  Offices  :  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E  C  and 
 25  COCK  SPUR  STREET. 


HOTELS. 

33RIGHTON.-BEDFORD    HOTEL.-Facing  Sea  and 

  BENJN.  BULL,  Mannr/tr. 

I'^FLvP^^^fT'^^^  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  f^^in^^e 
J]ASTBOURNE.-THE   GRAND  HOTEL.-St^^dTITUs 

to  the  D^oSSh-fpaJk'an'dBafhf-  VisMtorT"c^jft'"h'™  '/T^h  ^•'"''7''^  ^^''^t'™'  <^'o^e 


HINDLEYS 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d.  per  yard. 

P.atterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 
C.  HIUDLEY  &  SOKTS. 
290  TO  294  -iSt  OXFORD   STREET,  W. 


TpURNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENT-^ 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTFM      tV"  M  1  b 

liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Ch^^"e  for  >7,,;,r„;,.;  t""  The  original,  best,  and  most 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  w?tb  Terms  po^  s^'q^P-l ^<''<'<--'  f™'"- 

«nd  I'j.  20.  and  21  MorweFl  S  rcct.  \f  Established  iwl"'     '  ""^      ■Tot''""'™  Court  Koad, 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  8cc. 

;^ORTIIERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPA? 

Established  I83G. 
Head  Offices-London  and  ABERDEEN, 
Accumulated  Funds,  £2,708,000. 

wiUi  tii^^it  alt^aSy^S;i:^!olSl-  Sf^r^feJ^^  /i^^  &  ^^-J 
The  foUowing  are  extracts  from  the  Report  submitted  : 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

"tli  t!;:.V;cTk,u\  ™.,r  °'        i>-^"'"'"«''<^T,dn,l,on  of -41  percent,  eomp 

LIFE  DEPART.MENT, 
>fif'irK^ro«  w''hrh''f"T;T?';.'"''  Assurances  during  the  year  reached  in  the  afrsregate  the 


of  X  .;,,^Hr,H,  of  winch  h62,«,^-a.1lr  Euc^wmTni  A*^ 

ew  Assurances  yielded  Annual  rremiums  amountiiK 


".i'','™''"^''. J,rhese  new  ^,»uiaiiceb  vieiueu  Auni 
■  r     ,  ^  ,'}■•       ''""-'<^  Premiums  amounting  to  i;l,l:l7  Is.  lod 
1  u;  total  Incoiiieol  the  \ear  (including  interest)  was  £242,121  Us.  led 
i  he  Claims  amounted  to  £122,539  16s.  Cd.,  of  which  the  sum  of     "2«  lis  <irl  wn.&.T^i 
ments  and  Endowment  Assurances  payable  durin^.  life  '"'^  ^"'^ 

Pri,n'ii,m?receiv?d.*'''''''°^"''''  (including  commission)  were  limited  to  10  per  cent,  of 
^Annuity  Branch.-The  sum  of  £6,094  13s.  8d.  was  received  for  Annuities  granted  during 
OFFICE  OP  GENERAL  MANAGER. 


London  Board  of  Directors. 
Chairman-Sii  WILLIAM  MILLER.  Bart. 
SeI™fV5'?'"^rt  Baring.  Alexander  Ileun  Goschen.  Esq. 

■■     "  Jun.E 


Wm.  Egerton  Hubbard.  Jun..  Esq. 
Ferdinand  Miu^liall  Huth.Esq. 
Henry  James  Lubbock,  Esq. 
John  Stewart,  Esq. 


Ernest  Chaplin.  Esq. 
Philip  Currie,  Esq.,  C.B. 
George  John  Fenwick,  Esq. 

Alexander  Pearson  Fletcher.  Esq.  .,  „„„  „ 

William  Walkinshaw.  Esq. 
Fire  Departmext-JAMES  ROBB.  Manager. 
Life  Depahtment-THOMAS  II.  COOKE,  Arluan/. 
General  Manager- J AUES  VALENTINE. 
Copies  of  the  Report;,  with  the  whole  accounts  of  the  Company  for  the  year  I88I  mov 
obtained  Irom  any  of  the  Company' sOlticcs  or  Agencies.  ^  '  ^ 


(COMMERCIAL 


UNION     ASSURANCE  COMPAN 

FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 


Capital  fully  subscribed    £2,.'j00,000. 

T     T-     J  ^^ipital  paid  up    £250,000.' 

Life  Funds  m  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceed  £733,000. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  £1,050,000. 
Chief  0ffices-I9  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
West  End  Oppices_8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.VV.' 


)HCENIX         FIRE  OFFIC 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON  -Established  I'S' 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightnhig  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  Wor'ld. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality.  "ona. 
  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  .9ccrc(ary 


].AW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Fleet  Street,  Londo- 

Established  1823.  ' 

Assets  on  December  31, 1831   f 'i  4  >9  iii 

Income  for  the  year  1881    Jiiq'^fiQ 

Claims  paid  to  December  31,  1881  n  oinll? 

Bonuses  hitherto  allotted  6.198,991 

Expenses  of  Management,  including  Commission,  about  il  per  cent,  of  Income 

Rates  of  Premium  reduced.   Free  Travelling  Limits  extended. 

Loans  granted  on  security  of  Policies.  Life  Interests,  and  Reversions. 

Commission  allowed  to  Solicitors  and  otiiers  on  Assurances  introduced  through  tW  ascn.y 

Policies  effected  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Bonus  on  December  31  1884. 

Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Proposal  sent  on  application  to  the  ArTUAUy 


N 


ORTHERN      ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1836.      I  .MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON 
Subscribed  Capital.  £3,000,000,  of  which  paid  up  £300,000.  " 

Fire  Reserve  Funds,  £698,198. 
 ^Life  Funds  as  per  last  account,  £1,553,028. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

H^^^^HY  PERSONS  AT  ALL  AGES  will  find  in  tli 

«,      BONUS  SYSTEMS  of  the  LIFE  ASSOCIATION  of  SCOTf  AND 
Advantages  far  exceeding  what  can  be  obtained  under  any  of  the  Ordinary  Systems 
See  Prospectus  for  Specimens  and  Illustrations  of  the  remarkable  results 
OLAIM.S  AND  BONUSES  PAID   ...  -(•4  Oos  nnn' 

ANNUAL  REVENUE  V.V.".  :£436  000 

FORTY-THIRD  YEAR.  ' 

IMMEDIATE  ENTRANTS  will  secure 
T^^rjPJi?  YEAR'S  BONU.-^  more  than  latnr  Assurers. 
LONDON-5  LOMBARD  STREET  AND  48  PALL  MALL  S  W 
BTRMTNCHAM    «  EDINpRGU-82  PRINCES  STREET. 
I  ?VFRPOnr^7TiST  .  LEEDS-14  Hast  Parade. 
LlVLKPOOL-11  r  thebarn  Street.                 MANCHESTER-10  Bank  Street 
 GLASGOW_123  ST.  VINCENT  STREET. 

GUN     FIRE    and    LIFE  OFFICE 

THREADNEEDLE  STREET.  E.C.        CHARING  CROSS  S  W 
OXFORD  STREET  (Comer  of  Vere  Street)  w       '  ' 
I  rpp    Kwi^w'i'Sn'''^^  ■        "omt^.'^'l  Foreign  Insurances  at  moderate  rates. 
LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for  young  lives.  Immediate  settlement  of  cU!l 


T?OYAL    EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE  OFFICE 

Royal  Exchange,  London.  June  7,  1882. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSTIR  ANrr     i,o-»i  -^.w..- 

that  a  GENERAL  COURT  of  the  said  Cor?or"ion  will  he  lllden  at  til?  Office^af  the  R^' 
Lxcbange  on  Thursday,  the  6th  of  July  next,  from  One  o'clock  till  Th-^  o'clock  in  the  ASte, 
noon  lor  he  election  of  a  Governor,  Su^-Governor,  and  Dci.utv  Governor  S  that  the  siid 
Court  will  be  cont.nned_  by  Adjournment,  and  holdm  at  the  iame  pUcrand  dur  n^  the  same 
time  on  Friday,  the  7lh  of  July  next,  for  the  election  of  ■Twentv-fbw  DirectoTs  wK 
r^ei;^e'<;?r;eCS?tS'ih^etJSe"A.^"'^''  ""^^      "«=  ^'o"" '^hl^ll'rppoilu^rr^eceirjh'e 

,.T  „    -n  ■  .  ,  T  ■       ,  ^-^^  HANDCOCK.  Secrclar.v. 

Offle^o/saruVl^lthels^day^riSirn^x^^  '"'"^ '"^ 


A  SSURANCE  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Sp„  ^■™''J?"  against  Railway  Accidents  alone.- Assurance  against  Fatal  Accidents  at 
r(nrPANV°''Thf?'"'''7'^,."  Liability.- RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
KTNMATnn  ■  '"Sest  Company  insurin"  against  Accidents.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
f25^^omf  £1  7,m™n  h^'^  Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and  Reserve, 
Stn^ioni  fhi'^  ^;„i  1      P^^"  as  compensation.    Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway 

Stations,the  Local  Agents,  or  64  Cornh.ll,  or8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross,  London. 


W.  J.  VIAN,  Sec. 


QONVJLSIONS  in  TEETHING  are  prevented  by  the  use  of 

rdief   sieB^nr,^Jl°rL^2'^'^"^^°,^^"-^^r  "  "°  narcotic,  and  gives  speedy 

relief.  See  Barclay  &  So.ns' name  on  stamp.   Of  all  Chemists,  2s.  9d.  per  bottle" 
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EGYPT. 

rriHE  Conference  did  not  begin  its  sittings  on  Thursday 
J-  as  had  been  proposed.    The  German  and  Austrian 
representatives  stated  that  they  were  still  awaiting  their 
instructions  ;  and  as  the  representatives  of  England  and 
France  had  only  received  their  instructions  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Powers  less  in- 
terested had  been  less  rapid   in  their  action.     It  may 
be  that   the  representatives  of  all  the  Powers  will  be 
ready  to  set  to  work  in  a  day  or  two ;  or  possibly  there 
may  be  Powers  which  at  the  last  moment  have  decided 
not  to  take  part  in  a  Conference  to  be  held  at  Constan- 
tinople.   The  Porte  has  not  only  positively  declined  to 
take  part  in  the  Conference,  but  it  has  issued  a  Cir- 
cular in  which  it  declares  that  there  can  be  nothing 
for  a  Conference  to  do.    The  objects  of  the  Conference, 
as   we   know  from  the  statements   of   Mr.  Gladstone 
and  M.  de  Feeycinet,  are  to  devise  means  by  which  the 
authority  of  the  present  Khedive  may  be  re-established, 
the  progress   of   Egypt   as   a   semi-independent  State 
assured,  and  the  eifectivo  working  of  the  international 
engagements  of  Egypt  guaranteed.    The  Porte  brings  to 
the  notice  of  the  Powers  that  all  these  objects  have  been 
obtained.    The  Khedive  has  a  Ministry  with  which  he  is 
working  in  perfect  harmony ;  this  Ministry  ensures  the 
order  which  will  bring  back  prosperity  ;  and  it  pledges 
itself  that   every   international    engagement   shall  be 
scrupulously  fulhlled.    All,  therefore,  has  been  done  that 
could  be  done,  or  that  a  Conference  could  wish  done. 
There  can  be  no  need  for  any  armed  intervention,  whether 
Turkish  or  European.    The  Sdltan  is  satisfied  with  the 
present  conduct  of  affairs   in   his   Egyptian  province, 
and    the   foreign  Powers   have   nothing   of   which  to 
complain,  except  of  the  recent  outbreak,  the  participators 
in  which  are  to  be  punished  by  a  tribunal  composed 
equally   of  native   and   foreign   members.     That  this 
picture  of  things  in  Egypt  is  imaginary,  and  that  all  the 
guarantees  of  which  the  Porte  speaks  are  illusory,  is  com- 
paratively immaterial.     What  is  important  is  that  the 
Porte  virtually  announces  beforehand  that  if  it  is  invited 
by  the  Conference  to  act  forcibly  in  Egypt  it  will  refuse. 
Nor  is  it  any  secret  why  it  has  come  to  this  decision. 
The  Sultan  has  calculated  whether  he  has  mo^t  to  gain 
as  Sultan  by  making  Egypt  once  more  a  Turkish  pro- 
vince, or  to  lose  as  Caliph  by  provoking  an  Arab  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  he  has  decided  that  he  cannot  face  the  risk  of 
appearing  to  Mussulmans  as  the  mandatory  of  the  infidels 
in  suppressing  faithful  followers  of  the  Prophet.  Half 
the  work  of  the  Conference  is  thus  cut  away  from  it 
before  it  meets.     It  has  not  to  consider  on  what  terms 
it  will  invite  Turkish  intervention  ;  for  it  is  told  that 
Turkish  intervention  on  any  terms  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    What  it  has  to  consider  is  the  means  of  effect- 
ing its  objects  apart  from  Turkish  intervention.     It  is 
no  doubt  possible  that,  if  the  Powers  decided  on  any 
scheme  of  active  intervention,  the  Porte  might  be  in- 
duced by  Germany  to  use  its  own  troops  rather  than  see 
the  intrusion  of  armed  foreigners  into  Egypt.    But  the 
change  could  only  be  brought  about  by  the  Powers  having 
already  agreed  on  some  intervention  other  than  Turkish. 
The  primary  work  of  the  Conference  must  therefore  be 
to  decide  whether  the  intervention  of  all  or  some  of  the 
Powers  represented  at  it  shall  be  countenanced.  The 
only  use  of  the  Conference  meeting-  at  Constantinople 
rather  than  elsewhere  is  that,  if  European  intervention 


was  decided  on,  it  might  be  easier  to  induce  Turkey  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  this  intervention  by  acting  itself 
if  informal  suggestions  could  be  made  day  by  day  by  those 
to  whom  Turkey  is  most  ready  to  listen,  than  it  could  be 
if  Turkey  was  told  by  a  Conference  meeting  at  a  distance 
that  it  must  once  for  all  make  up  its  mind  on  a  sudden  to 
interfere  or  to  see  others  interfere. 

Sufficient  has  been  published  of  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence between  England  and  France  up  to  the  early 
part  of  May  to  enable  readers  to  judge  fairly  what  has 
been  the  general  course  pursued  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment. It  appears  to  have  insisted  with  commendable 
pertinacity,  aud  ultimately  to  have  insisted  with  success, 
on  three  points  as  to  which  there  was  a  considerable  diver- 
gence of  opinion  between  the  Governments  of  France  and 
England.  The  English  Government  insisted  that  Tewfik 
Pasha  aud  no  other  Viceroy  must  be  upheld  ;  that  France 
and  England  should  only  act  in  concert  with  the  other 
Powers;  and  that,  if  force  must  be  used,  it  should  be  Turkish 
force.  To  all  these  propositions  M.  de  Freycinet  ultimately 
came  round ;  and  after  declaring  long  and  loudly  that 
Fi-auce  could  not  tolerate  Turkish  intervention  in  any 
shape,  his  eyes  were  at  last  opened,  aud  ha  suddenly 
saw  that  the  Turkish  intervention  proposed  might  be 
regarded,  not  as  a  Turkish  intervention,  but  as  an  English- 
French  intervention  undertaken  by  deputy.  The  only 
point  on  which  the  English  Government  gave  in  to  the 
French  was  as  to  the  sending  of  the  vessels  to  Alexandria. 
The  English  Government  wished  that  the  vessels  should 
be  sent  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  arrived  at  by  all  the 
Powers.  France  wished  that  England  and  France  should 
act  independently,  and  the  English  Government  gave  way 
in  consideration  of  France  having  given  way  on  matters 
of  much  greater  importance.  It  is  most  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  English  Government  in  thus  giving  wsy 
departed  from  its  general  line  of  policy.  The  contention  of 
the  other  Great  Powers  is  that  the  affairs  of  Egypt  must 
be  regulated  in  the  last  resort  by  all  Europe,  but  that  Eng- 
land and  France  are  entitled  to  an  initiative ;  and  what  an 
initiative  means  no  one  can  say  until  some  experiment  is 
tried.  This  is  precisely  the  contention  of  Signer  Mancini, 
so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  imperfect  reports  of  his 
speech  hitherto  published;  and  the  contention  of  Signor 
Makcini  is  precisely  the  contention  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. It  has  now  been  adopted  by  Fiance,  and  the  Con- 
ference has  been  summoned  to  give  effect  to  it.  But  here, 
again,  comes  in  the  initiative.  The  business  of  the  Con- 
ference is  to  listen  to  and  discuss  the  proposals  for  inter- 
vention, other  than  Turkish,  which  England  and  France 
have  to  make.  It  will  really  be  England  which  gives  life 
to  these  proposals  ;  for,  in  the  present  state  of  Continental 
affairs,  unless  England  announced  its  intention  to  act,  Fi-ance 
could  not  act;  and  the  Conference  will  never  do  a  day's  work 
unless  every  one  who  meets  at  it  knows  that  England  is 
resolved  to  send  troops  to  Egypt  if  Turkey  will  not  send 
them.  The  time  Ibr  vague  talk  is  gone  by,  and  the  Con- 
ference is  entirely  unnecessary  unless  it  means  that 
England  will  carry  out  the  policy  on  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  insisting,  and  will  approach  Europe  in  the  attitude 
of  a  Power  which  is  going  to  act,  but  wishes  to  consult 
its  friends  as  to  the  mode  in  which  its  action  may  ba  so 
shaped  as  best  to  fall  in  with  their  wishes.  What  pro- 
posals England  still  has  to  make  are  necessarily  at  present 
kept  secret  by  the  Government.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
France  must  be  allowed  if  it  pleases  to  join  in  any  inter- 
vention proposed.    There  are  therefore  only  two  alterua- 
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tives  ■whicli  the  proposals  can  contemplate.  Either  there 
must  be  an  Anglo-French  intervention,  sanctioned  and 
regulated  by  Eui-ope ;  or  other  Powers,  and  especially 
Italy,  may  be  invited  to  join  in  the  intervention.  If 
the  Conference  will  not  sanction  an  Anglo-French  inter- 
vention, and  no  other  Power  will  join  in  the  intervention, 
the  Conference  will  be  at  an  end,  and  England  and  France 
Tvill  have  to  act  as  they  may  think  fit. 

But  England,  although  it  may  thus  regain  its  freedom 
to  act,  will  not  be  free  to  act  or  not  act.  What  it  calls 
together  the  Conference  to  hear  is  that  the  interests  and 
honour  of  England  are  so  deeply  involved  that  it  must 
intervene  by  force  unless  Turkey  will  act  for  England  and 
Europe.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  Conference, 
England  cannot  say  that  its  interests  and  honour  are  not 
deeply  involved,  and  that  it  will  not  act  alone  if  necessary, 
but  with  others,  if  more  convenient  to  Europe.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  utterances  in  the  past,  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  all  his  Cabinet  are  now  finally  committed 
to  the  view  that  England  has  enormous  interests  in  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  that  these  interests  mnst  and  shall 
be  protected.  There  are  only  two  ways  of  protecting 
English  interests  in  the  Canal.  Either  there  must  be 
a  friendly  Government  dependent  on  England  at  Cairo, 
or  England  must  hold  the  Canal  apart  from  the  rest  of 
Egypt.  Hitherto  England  has  been  working  in  the  first 
of  these  directions,  and  has  been  right  in  so  working, 
partly  because  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  protecting  the 
Canal  is  to  have  a  Government  at  Cairo  that  it  can  trust, 
and  partly  because  its  engagements  to  France  and  to 
Europe  make  it  impossible  that  it  should  take  any  other 
course.  Even  now  it  is  bound  to  show  that  it  will  make 
an  honest  endeavour  to  establish  a  Government  at  Cairo 
with  which  Europe  may  be  reasonably  content.  It  is 
often  forgotten  how  very  far  England  has  gone  in  setting 
np  a  state  of  things  in  Egypt  of  -which  it  asked  Europe  to 
approve.  England  created  the  International  Tribunals  by 
which  justice  was  to  be  rendered  to  Europeans.  England 
put  the  Viceroy  it  wished  for  in  power,  had  its  own 
Controller  to  watch  over  Egyptian  Ministries,  invited 
foreign  Powers  to  acquiesce  in  an  arrangement  by  which 
as  much  was  to  be  paid  to  the  creditors  of  Egypt  as 
England  thought  could  properly  be  paid,  and  induced 
foreigners  to  pour  their  capital  into  a  country  on  the  good 
government  of  which  England  pronounced  that  foreigners 
might  rely.  It  is  quite  true  that  France  joined  in  all  this, 
but  the  engagements  of  England  are  the  engagements  of 
England  wheth'er  any  other  Power  joins  in  them  or  not. 
It  is  only  when  the  difficulties  of  I'estoring  a  good  Govern- 
ment at  Cairo  are  found  to  be  insuperable  that  England 
will  have  to  think  of  the  other  mode  of  protecting  the 
Canal  and  of  holding  it  on  her  own  account.  It  is  evident 
from  Thursday's  discussion  in  the  Hoyise  of  Commons 
that  the  minds  of  Englishmen  are  fast  setting  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  possibility  of  resort  being  had  to  this 
secondary  mode  of  protecting  the  Canal.  It  was  getting 
far  on  the  road  when  the  Government  and  the  House 
joined  in  speculations  as  to  what  English  troops  holding 
the  Canal  were  to  drink.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  Government  is  sure  that  even  if  the  supply  from  the 
Nile  was  cut  off  there  would  still  be  water  to  drink.  The 
secret  of  the  source  of  supply  was  not  disclosed  to  the 
House;  but  possibly  Mr.  Williamson  may  have  anticipated 
the  revelations  of  the  Government  when  he  said  that  suffi- 
cient water  might  be  obtained  by  distillation.  The  subject 
of  the  Suez  Canal  is  necessarily  outside  the  scope  of 
the  Conference.  England  can  never  listen  to  any  pro- 
posals for  a  neutralization  of  the  Canal  which  would  bar 
her  I'oad  to  India  in  war.  But  it  is  impossible  that,  when 
a  Conference  is  sitting  to  discuss  the  proposals  of  England 
for  maintaining  its  interests  in  Egypt,  the  Suez  Canal 
should  be  out  of  the  minds  of  those  who  take  part  in  the 
discussion ;  and  the  labours  of  the  Conference  will  be 
facilitated  rather  than  impeded  if  those  who  meet  have  a 
tacit  conviction  that  England  will  protect  the  Canal  in  one 
way  if  it  cannot  protect  it  in  another. 


PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

ON  Tuesday  Mr.  Gladstone  unfolded  to  an  expectant 
and  bewildered  House  the  Ministerial  arrangements 
for  the  conduct  of  public  business.  Stated  shortly,  the 
programme  may  be  said  to  be  to  push  on  the  two  Irish 
Bills,  not  exactly  side  by  side,  but  so  that  one  shall  be  as 


much  as  possible  linked  to  the  other.  After  the  Irish 
Bills  there  is  to  come  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  then  the 
Rules  of  Procedure,  and  then  nothing.  If  any  other  Bills 
can  be  got  through  without  opposition,  so  much  the  better 
for  those  harmless  measures  ;  if  any  one  opposes  anything, 
opposition  is  to  prevail.  It  is  only  when  attention  is  given 
to  details  that  it  is  apparent  how  very  much  is  to  be  lopped 
off  in  order  that  these  four  great  measures  may  have  air 
and  space  to  grow  in.  The  proposals  of  the  Government 
with  i-egard  to  local  government  and  the  administration  of 
London  have  long  been  abandoned  for  this  year  ;  but  it 
was  startling  to  find  that,  after  all  that  has  been  said  on 
both  sides,  Session  after  Session,  as  to  the  imperative 
necessity  for  the  reform  of  the  Bankruptcy  laws,  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  even  seem  to  remember  that  a  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill  was  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  measures  of 
the  Session.  In  order  to  lighten  the  discussion  on  the 
Budget,  the  tax  on  carriages  is  to  be  given  up ;  in  order  to 
get  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  forwai'd,  the  Ballot  Amend- 
ment Bill,  and  the  Bill  dealing  with  the  boroughs  where 
corruption  has  been  found  to  prevail,  are  not  exactly  to  be 
given  up,  but  are  to  be  put  in  the  dangerous  position  of  being 
considered  to  be  liable  to  be  given  up.  If  any  one  raises  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  large  Irish  towns  ought  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Act,  discus- 
sion is  to  be  ended  by  this  Act  being  simply  inserted  ia 
the  general  Continuance  Bill.  Lastly,  there  is  to  be  a  new 
mode  offei'ed  to  the  House  for  at  once  shelving  and  not 
shelving  Bills  which  are  taken  to  be  of  a  peculiar  and  local 
character.  There  are  three  Bills  relating  to  agricultural 
holdings  in  England,  and  there  are  two  Scotch  Bills,  one 
relating  to  entail  and  one  relating  to  endowments,  whicli 
Mr.  Gladstone  suggested  might,  if  the  House  was  so  dis- 
posed, be  remitted  to  two  of  those  Grand  Committees  the 
creation  of  which  was  contemplated  by  the  new  Rules. 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  press  that  this  should  be  done,  and 
he  carefully  guarded  against  the  supposition  that  the 
Government  wished,  by  creating  a  precedent,  to  anticipate 
the  discussion  of  that  portion  of  the  new  Rules  which 
deals  with  the  institution  of  Grand  Committees.  He 
only  threw  out  a  hint  of  what  might  be  done  if  the 
House  wished  to  expedite  the  passage  of  Bills  to  which 
private  members  attach  great  interest,  and  to  which  the 
Government  see  no  serious  objection.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  hint  will  be  taken.  Even  if  proposals 
were  made  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  sug- 
gestion, it  is  impossible  that  a  reference  of  these  Bills 
to  Grand  Committees  should  be  permitted  except  after 
debates  far  too  long  to  come  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  Session.  For,  as  it  happens,  the  Bills  of  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  spoke  raise  two  of  the  most  serious  difficulties 
which  the  proposal  to  establish  Grand  Committees  will 
have  to  encounter.  Two  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Bills  run  sufficiently  on  the  same  lines  to  be  considered 
together  ;  but  the  third  is  framed  on  totally  different  prin- 
ciples. A  Committee  dealing  with  all  these  would  not  be 
at  all  in  the  same  position  as  a  Committee  of  the  House 
dealing  with  a  single  Bill.  It  would  either  make  a  piece 
of  legislative  patchwork  which  would  amount  to  a  new 
Bill,  or  it  would  exclude  the  clauses  of  the  third  Bill,  and 
thus  nullify  the  decision  of  the  House  expressed  by 
reading  the  Bill  a  second  time.  The  proposal  to  refer  the 
Scotch  Bills  to  a  Committee  could  only  satisfy  Scotchmen 
if  the  views  of  the  Scotch  members  of  the  Committee  were 
to  prevail,  however  the  Committee  might  be  composed. 
Instant  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  precedent  to 
claim  that  Irish  Bills  should  be  referred  to  an  Irish  Com- 
mittee, and  Parliament  will  think  twice,  and  even  three 
times,  before  in  present  circumstances  it  parts  with  its 
control  over  every  stage  of  Bills  relating  to  Ireland. 

The  actual  proposal  before  the  House  on  Tuesday  was 
that  the  Arrears  Bill  should  be  taken,  not  only  without 
intermission  after  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  is  finished, 
but  during  the  intervals  which  must  elapse  between  one 
stage  of  the  latter  Bill  and  another.  Sir  Stafford 
Nobthcote  recognized  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Government,  which  is  that  both  Bills  are  equally  indis- 
pensable to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  the  course  proposed 
was  one  to  which  no  serious  objection  could  be  made.  All 
that  he  wished  was  to  reserve  his  freedom  to  criticize  and 
oppose  the  Arrears  Bill  when  it  came  on.  Mr.  Gladstone 
announced  two  unimportant  changes  whicli  the  Govern- 
ment wished  to  make  in  the  Bill,  and  one  change  which  is 
of  considerable  moment.  A  new  set  of  Commissioners  is 
to  be  invented  to  make  the  inquiries  which  the  Bill  directs. 
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-  and  the  overworked  Land  Commissioners  are  to  be  relieved 
:  from  an  invidious  and  alien  duty.  The  change  is  a  bene- 
I   ficial  one,  as  it  is  assumed  that  the  new  Commissioners  will 

be  competent  to  undertake  a  singularly  delicate  and  diffi- 
•  cult  task.  They  have  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  very 
'  wonderful  and  mysterious  set  of  persons — of  tenants  who 
'  have  exactly  enough  money  to  pay  one  year  of  arrears, 
r  and  not  a  halfpenny  more ;  and  to  explain  with  patient 

firmness  that  tenants  who  are  hopelessly  insolvent,  and 

-  tenants  who  are  -holding  more  than  one  harvest,  are 
'  out  of  the  scope  of  this  remedial  measure.  But  Parlia- 
'  ment  is  not  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that,  if 
■  it  passes  these  two  Irish  Bills,  it  will  have  done  with 

Ireland  for  this  Session.    This  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case.    Mr.  Gladstone  announced  that,  at  the  proper  time, 
'   he  would  declare  the  views  of  the  Government  with 
'  regard  to  the  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  affecting  leases,  the 
purchase  of  the  interests  of  the  landlords,  and  the  con- 
dition of  Irish  labourers.    These  are  three  very  burning 
'   questions ;   and,  if  the  Land  Act  needs  amendment  on 
i   these  heads,  the  Government  must  be  at  last  alive  to  the 
:  serious  imperfections  of  their  measure.    The  conduct  of 
'   public   business   will   be   greatly   embarrassed  by  this 
announcement  of  the  views  of  the  Government.    It  will 
be  very  difficult  for  the  Government  to  say  that  lease- 
'   holders  ought  to  be  relieved,  that  landholders  ought  to  be 
helped  to  get  rid  of  their  land,  and  that  the  condition  of 
the  labourers  ought  to  be  improved,  and  yet  say  that  all 
these  things  can  wait  for  another  year,  and  tlaat  mean- 
while leaseholders  must  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
the   Act,  landowners   go  without  purchasers,  and  the 
labourers  suffer  and  be  strong  according  to  the  Irish  view 
of  snfl'ering  strength.    On  the  other  hand,  to  attempt  to 
deal  with  these  matters  during  the  present  Session  would 
be  to  place  a  new  piece  of  work  before  Parliament  quite 
as  laborious  and  intricate  as  any  with  which  it  now  has  to 
deal. 

Sir  Stafford  Nokthcote  reminded  Mr.  Gladstone  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  that  the  time  of  Parliament  should 
be  wholly  given  to  the  measures  to  which  the  Government 
clings.  Scarcely  anything  has  been  done  with  Supply; 
the  financial  position  of  the  country  must  be  examined  ; 
there  must  be  inquiry  into  the  mode  in  which  Egyptian 
affairs  have  been  managed  ;  and,  as  another  speaker  re- 
marked, the  House  must  go  through  the  annual  farce 
which  it  calls  discussing  the  Indian  Budget.  There  seems 
so  little  prospect  of  getting  as  far  as  the  new  Rules  in  the 
few  weeks  which  still  remain,  if  the  Session  is  to  be  of  the 
ordinary  length,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  more  than  hinted  that 
he  would  have  an  autumn  Session  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  passing  the  new  Rules.  It  seems  very  hard  on 
the  House  of  Commons  that  it  should  be  exposed  to  the 
nuisance  of  an  autumn  Session  when  it  is  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  Government  that  so  much  of  the  Rules  as  the 
House  wishes  to  see  adopted  was  not  adopted  months 
ago.  It  seems  harder  still  that  the  House  should  be  pun- 
ished for  the  fault  of  the  Government,  when  it  is  considered 
that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  new  Rules,  if  they 
had  been  carried  exactly  as  the  Government  proposed 
them,  which  would  have  done  anything  to  prevent  the 
present  block  of  business.  Parliament  spends  day  after 
day  over  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill,  partly  because  every 
clause  of  the  Bill  is  debated  at  extreme  length  in  Com- 
mittee, and  partly  because  the  House  cannot  enter  on  the 
discussion  of  the  clauses  until  hundreds  of  questions  have 
been  disposed  of.  The  new  Rules  did  not  touch  in  any 
way  the  unlimited  right  to  ask  questions.  There  has  been 
no  obstruction  ;  there  have  been  no  factious  motions  to 
report  progress ;  the  minority  always,  or  almost  always, 

'.  exceeds  twenty.  It  might  be  thought  that,  if  the 
Government  could  have  enforced  the  cloture  by  a 
bare  majority,  the  discussion  on  the  clauses  in  Com- 
mittee   would   have   been  abridged.     It    is  extremely 

,  doubtful  whether  the  cloture  could  have  been  once  applied 
since  the  House  got  into  Committee.  The  Speaker  would 
have  had  to  take  the  initiative,  and  to  give  voice  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  House.  Probably  the  Government 
would  itself  not  have  quarrelled  with  its  Irish  allies  bv 
cutting  short  the  discussion  by  Irish  members  of  an  Irish 
Bill.  Even  if  it  had  wished  to  stop  this  discussion,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  Sir  Stafford  Northcotb  would 
have  assented.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion to  protect  not  only  his  special  minority,  but  all 
minorities,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Lord 
Hartington,  and  every  possible  leader  of  an  Opposition, 


must  be  aware  that,  unless  as  much  latitude  is  given  to 
Irish  members  as  would  be  given  to  English  or  Scotch, 
members,  the  Parliamentary  union  of  England  and  Ireland 
is  a  mockery.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  only  to 
intimate  that  he  hopes  the  debate  will  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, and  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  Speaker  to  say 
honestly  that  the  general  sense  of  the  House  is  that  the 
debate  shall  be  closed.  The  real  objection  to  the  new 
Rules  is  that  they  would  do  very  little  to  facilitate  public 
business.  They  would,  however,  do  something ;  and  if  the 
Government  would  but  shape  its  first  rule  consistently, 
and  let  the  general  sense  of  the  House  mean,  what  it 
naturally  means,  the  general  sense  of  both  sides  of  the 
House,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Rules,  apart  from  those 
which  create  Grand  Committees  and  introduce  a  novelty 
the  very  nature  of  which  has  never  been  explained  to  Par- 
liament, should  not  be  passed  this  Session  in  a  time  equal 
to  that  which  a  debate  on  Egypt  must  occupy.  The  pro- 
position  which  Mr.  Gladstone  described  on  Thursday  night 
as  having  been  made  by  him  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcotb 
six  weeks  ago  would,  if  it  were  revived,  go  a  long  way  to 
secure  this  result.  In  strictness  the  Government  is  of 
course  not  bound  by  that  proposition  at  present ;  but  to 
recede  from  it  would  be  not  only  somewhat  unhandsome, 
but  also  decidedly  unwise.  The  most  long-suffering  Oppo- 
sition would  resent,  and  could  still  resent  effectually,  I'ast- 
and-loose  play  of  this  kind.  But  a  reasonable  compromise 
on  the  point  would  smooth  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of 
all  but  the  more  speculative  and  less  important  part  of  the 
Rules.  After  that  acceptance,  to  make  Parliament  meet 
in  the  autumn  merely  to  listen  to  speculations  as  to  the 
constitution  and  functions  of  Grand  Committees  would  be 
justly  resented  as  a  piece  of  wanton  tyranny,  and  would 
probably  not  be  contemplated. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  THE  FARMERS' 
DEPUTATION. 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Gladstone's  statements  generally 
admit  of  conflicting  interpretations,  assiduous  students 
of  his  rhetorical  method  have  learned  to  conjecture  with 
approximate  accuracy  the  opinions  which  his  language, 
perhaps  unintentionally,  conceals.  His  answer  to  the 
deputation  from  the  Scotch  Farmers'  Alliance  indicated  a 
general  sympathy  with  proposals  for  conferring  benefits  on 
tenants  at  the  expense  of  their  landlords ;  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  Government  is  pledged  to  any  definite 
course  of  action,  beyond  the  impending  separation  of 
taxation  from  representation  under  the  future  County 
Government  Bill.  Yet  the  declaration  that  the  most  urgent 
need  of  legislation  relates  to  the  tenure  of  occupiers  ia 
significant,  if  not  alarming.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was 
startled  by  the  demand  of  exemption  from  all  rates 
imposed  during  the  continuance  of  a  tenancy.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  novel  proposal  that  an  agreement  by  a  tenant  to  pay 
all  rates  should  be  made  absolutely  void.  The  deputation  had 
suggested  the  transfer  of  future  taxation  from  themselves  to 
the  landlords,  as  an  accompaniment  of  any  scheme  for 
giving  occupiers  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  local  revenue. 
Mr.  Gladstone  also  condemned,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  the  practice  of  settlement  and  entail,  iu 
which  the  constituency  of  the  deputation  have  the  smallest 
possible  interest.  As  their  application  assumed  that 
agricultural  improvements  were,  as  a  general  rule,  made  by 
the  tenant,  Mr.  Barclay  and  his  friends  were  almost 
estopped  from  complaining  that  limited  owners  were  pre- 
vented from  expending  capital  on  the  land.  The  grievance 
which  was  once  supposed  to  be  inflicted  on  tenants  by 
the  custom  of  primogeniture  is  now  little  more  than  a 
survival.  The  chief  English  agitator  for  the  spoliation  of 
landowners  has  almost  formally  abandoned  the  denuncia- 
tion of  settlements,  though  he  had  until  lately  professed 
to  regard  restrictions  on  owners  as  a  grave  hardship  to 
occupiers. 

The  deputation  must  have  been  surpi-ised,  and  perhaps 
disappointed,  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  sudden  and  final  digres- 
sion into  the  controversy  on  Parliamentary  procedure.  One 
of  his  well-known  peculiarities  is  a  tendency  to  attach 
exaggerated  importance  to  some  question  of  the  day.  At 
one  time  Mr.  Gladstone,  being  then  in  opposition,  inces- 
santly urged  on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  abolish- 
ing the  shilling  duty  on  corn,  which  had  never  attracted 
his  attention  when  he  was  in  office.  The  theory  that  the 
approaching  exhaustion  of  coal-mines  rendered  it  neces- 
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sary  to  pay  off  the  National  Debt  exercised  a  similar  in- 
fluence over  his  imagination  for  one  or  two  Sessions.  At 
present  Mr.  Gladstone  has  Procedure  on  the  brain,  so  that 
he  can  think  of  nothing  bat  the  closing  of  debates,  even 
when  he  is  occupied  with  the  supposed  causes  of  agri- 
cultural distress.  He  explained  to  the  Scotch  farmers  tliat 
immediate  legislation,  for  which  they  had  not  seriously 
asked,  was  impossible  in  the  present  condition  of  Parliamen- 
tary business.  He  was  partially  consoled  by  the  belief  that 
the  country  was  awaking  to  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Those  who 
manipulate  the  Birmingham  machiuei-y  have  no  difficulty 
in  furnishing  a  favoured  Minister  with  proofs  that  their 
followers  approve  of  any  measure  in  which  he  may  for 
the  moment  be  interested.  The  Liberal  associations  are 
always  ready  to  pass  identical  resolutions  at  the  dictation  of 
their  central  managers.  The  ostensibly  popular  demand 
for  a  change  of  Parliamentary  procedure  is  not  incom- 
patible with  total  ignorance  of  the  rules  and  traditions  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  better 
informed,  actually  attributes  the  block  which  is  caused  by 
his  own  mismanagement  to  the  non-existence  of  a  contri- 
vance for  shortening  debates,  which  could  not  have  been 
applied  on  any  occasion  during  the  current  Session.  No 
light  was  thrown  on  the  question  whether,  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  at  leisure,  it  would  have  proposed  to  Par- 
liament some  of  the  sweeping  measures  which  are  demanded 
for  their  own  exclusive  benefit  by  a  considerable  number 
of  Scotch  and  English  farmers.  It  is  not  a  great  mis- 
fortune that  vicious  and  unjust  legislation  should  be  tem- 
porarily suspended. 

Mr.  Barclay,  who  introduced  the  deputation,  professed 
a  paradoxical  fear  that  "  the  longer  the  necessary  reforms 
"  were  delayed,  the  greater  the  changes  would  be  when 
"  they  must  come."  It  was,  therefore,  he  said,  in  the 
interest  of  the  landlords  and  of  the  community  at  large 
that  the  so-called  reforms  should  be  introduced  without 
unnecessary  delay.  The  landlords  will  be  grateful  for  a 
consideration  of  their  interests  which  could  hardly  bo 
expected  from  their  immediate  enemy.  If  a  traveller  in  the 
days  of  highwaymen  gave  up  his  watch  and  purse  without 
resistance,  there  was  no  necessity  for  stronger  measures. 
Mr.  Hay,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  deputation,  attributed 
the  depression  of  agriculture  to  bad  seasons,  foreign 
competition,  and  "an  unjust  system  of  land-laws."  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  two  causes  first  mentioned  were 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  losses  of  farmers  and  the  partial 
or  total  ruin  of  many  landlords.  The  land-laws  have  not 
been  changed  since  the  time  of  agricultural  prosperity,  and 
they  existed  when  Scotch  farmers  were  in  the  habit  of 
boasting  of  the  excellence  of  their  system  of  nineteen 
years'  leases,  and  of  contrasting  the  security  which  they 
enjoyed  with  the  precarious  tenure  of  English  occupiers 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  certain  that  the  leaseholder,  who 
generally  acquired  his  farm  in  the  open  market,  received, 
until  he  was  approaching  the  end  of  his  term,  full  com- 
pensation for  his  outlay  on  the  land.  For  the  last  year  or 
two  of  his  lease  his  interests  might  seem  in  some  respects 
to  conflict  with  those  of  the  landlord  ;  but  the  contingency 
had  been  contemplated  by  both  parties  when  the  bargain 
was  made,  and  provisions  for  compensation  for  artificial 
manures  and  similar  improvements  might  be  introduced 
into  the  original  agreement.  The  Scotch  farmer  never 
pretended  to  any  tenant-right,  which  is  the  main  object 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  The  land  reverted  to  the  owner 
after  nineteen  years,  with  full  liberty  to  make  the  most  of 
his  property.  It  is  now  proposed,  under  a  thin  disguise, 
which  is  not  even  assumed  by  the  English  agitators,  to 
confer,  without  payment  or  other  compensation,  a  tenant- 
right  on  the  outgoing  leaseholder.  It  is  evident  that 
the  associated  farmers  care  nothing  for  entail  or  settle- 
ment. Few  of  them  would  be  disposed  to  invest  their 
money  in  land,  however  freely  it  might  come  into  the 
market.  It  may  be  added  that  the  agitation  against 
entails  has  been  to  a  great  extent  promoted  by  the  advo- 
cates of  peasant-proprietorship,  which  would  supersede  the 
large  farmers  represented  in  the  deputation. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  but  vaguely  in  his  address  to 
the  deputation,  he  had  virtually  anticipated  their  demands 
only  one  day  earlier.  In  his  statement  of  last  Tuesday  on 
the  state  of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Gladstone  suggested  that  all  the  Bills  on  agricultural  tenure 
should  be  remitted  to  a  newfangled  body  to  be  called  a 
Grand  Committee.  The  objections  to  the  delegation  of 
legislative  power  to  a  section  of  the  House  have  often  been 


stated,  though  the  plan  is  supported  by  respectable  anth;i 
rity.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  more  material  to  remar 
that  a  Grand  Committee  would  still  be  a  Committo( 
charged  with  the  duty  of  elaborating  details  when  th 
House  had  already  sanctioned  the  principle  of  a  Bill 
The  acceptance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  would  have  si 
far  sanctioned  the  predatory  schemes  of  the  Scotch  anc 
English  associations  as  to  place  them  on  a  level  witl 
the  practical  measui'cs  of  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Sir  Thoma 
•  Acland.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Chaplin  a 
once  declined  to  connect  himself  in  any  way  witl 
Mr.  James  Howard's  audacious  instalment  of  legisla 
tive  spoliation.  As  the  Bills  could  not  be  referred  t( 
a  Committee  except  at  the  instance  of  the  promoters 
the  only  importance  of  the  suggestion  consisted  in  tb( 
implied  disclosure  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion.  There  i; 
unfortunately  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  every  nev 
advance  in  the  direction  of  democracy,  and  even  of  cona 
munism,  will  be  encouraged  by  the  most  impulsive  anc 
sentimental  of  Ministers.  When  a  class  which  contains  ; 
large  majority  of  his  political  opponents  is  threatened  wife! 
hostile  interference,  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  inclines  to  th( 
cause  of  the  assailants.  The  practical  security  which  thi 
tenant  now  obtains  from  the  excess  of  supply  of  land  ovsi 
the  demand  is  too  commonplace  an  element  in  the  questior 
to  interest  a  popular  philanthropist.  The  partial  or  tota 
failure  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  only  confirms  Mr.  Gladstone';- 
faith  in  the  questionable  principles  which  it  embodies.  If  he 
has  disclaimed  any  purpose  of  applying  the  same  legislatior 
to  England  and  Scotland,  he  reserves  to  himself  the  defini- 
tion of  identity.  The  fundamentally  erroneous  doctrine 
that  the  economic  relations  of  different  classes  ought  to  be 
determined  by  Parliament  has,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Irish  Land  Bill,  in  some  degree  superseded  the  ancient 
doctrine  that  every  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  busi- 
ness. If  there  were  no  other  objection  to  legislative  inter- 
ference with  the  management  of  property,  the  arbitrary 
partiality  with  which  it  is  applied  would  furnish  a  sufficient 
reason  against  the  projects  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  If  o 
part  of  the  estates  of  landowners  is  to  be  taken  away 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  gratuitously  bestowed 
on  the  tenants.  Large  farmers  will  perhaps  find  that 
their  labourers,  who  will  soon  acquire  p(jlitical  power, 
though  they  may  approve  of  schemes  of  confiscation,  will 
not  be  disposed  to  allot  the  whole  profit  to  their  employers. 


THE  AFFAIRS  OF  ZULULAND. 

IT  is  never  advisable  to  despair  of  the  Republic.  But 
no  reader  of  the  correspondence  recently  issued  on  the 
affairs  of  Zululand  could  be  blamed  for  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  unless  some  extraordinary  change  takes  place 
in  the  present  methods  and  conditions  of  English  govern- 
ment, nothing  bat  disaster  can  be  anticipated.  In  this 
particular  quarter,  it  is  trae,  no  absolutely  ruinous  disaster 
is  possible ;  but  it  is  more  pleasant  than  easy  to  believe 
that  matters  elsewhere  are  better  managed.  A  total 
want  of  foresight  ;  a  tendency  to  huddle  up  difficul- 
ties by  any  expedient,  however  obviously  temporary ; 
an  utter  absence  of  ability  to  strike  out  a  definite 
line  of  conduct,  and  of  resolution  to  keep  to  it — these 
things,  brought  into  more  prominent  relief  by  the  anoma- 
lies of  the  system  of  responsible  colonial  government, 
appear  on  every  page  of  this  document.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  greatest  curse  of  modern  England,  the  per- 
petual meddling  of  irrespon.oible  societies  and  individuals 
in  the  business  of  State,  has  rarely  been  illustrated  more 
remarkably  than  by  this  volume  of  some  hundred  page.e, 
unless  it  be  in  the  yet  unpublished  volume  which  deal.-; 
with  the  other  end  of  Africa.  What  Sir  W.  Gregory  and 
Mr.  Blunt  have  been  to  Egypt,  that  Lady  Florence  Dixit. 
and  Bishop  Colenso  have  been  to  Zululand — that,  and 
much  more  also.  The  proceedings  of  these  self-consti- 
tuted go-betweens,  as  displayed  in  this  Blue-book,  arc 
very  nearly  incredible,  and  would  be  quite  incredible  in 
subjects  of  any  country  but  England.  In  themselves 
they  may  be  of  no  very  great  importance.  But  their 
bearing  on  the  actual  war  which  has  now  broken 
out  in  Zulaland  is  clear  enough,  and  their  bearing 
on  the  much  larger  question  of  national  policy  and 
safety  is  clearer  still.  No  nation  can  by  any  possi- 
bility carry  on  its  affairs  prosperously  when  irresponsible 
meddlers  of  this  kind  are  perpetually  patting  spokes  in 
the  wheels  of  government.     Already  the  most  serious 
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difficulty  of  government  by  party  is  the  breach  of  con- 
tinuity which  it  causes  in  foreign  policy.  But  party 
leaders  are  under  a  certain  ill-detined  responsibility,  not 
merely  to  public  opinion,  but  to  their  own  sense  of  their 
own  future  convenience;  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  as 
impulsive  as  Mr.  Gladstone  that  this  responsibility  falls 
into  abeyance.  The  amateur  diplomatists,  the  philan- 
thropic meddlers,  the  wandering  busybodies  of  these  later 
days  are  responsible  to  nothing  and  to  nobody.  But,  as 
they  generally  belong  nominally  to  some  political  party  or 
other,  they  carry  with  them  an  appearance  of  weight 
which  deceives  people  abroad,  if  not  people  at  home,  and 
enables  them  to  do  an  infinity  of  mischief. 

For  the  details  of  the  exploits  of  Lady  Florence  Dixie 
and  Bishop  Colenso  the  Blue-book  itself  must  be  con- 
sulted. The  general  facts  may,  however,  be  briefly  stated, 
and  they  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  hardly  any 
comment.  Dr.  Colenso  acknowledges  that  he  forwarded 
messages  from  Cetewayo  to  chiefs  in  Zululand  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Government  of  Natal.  He  and  his 
messengers  differ  as  to  the  tenor  of  these  messages,  but  it 
is  acknowledged  that  they  concerned  political  matters. 
Dr.  CoLENSO's  ideas  of  the  becoming  differ  in  more  points 
than  one  from  those  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  ; 
but  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he  would  have  per- 
ceived the  enormous  impropriety  of  his  conduct  under 
the  circumstances,  and  the  tendency  that  it  must  have  to 
cause  disorder.  The  disputed  question  of  his  connexion 
with  the  Zulu  deputation  sinks  into  comparative  insignid- 
cance  beside  this  furthering  of  clandestine  correspondence 
between  a  deposed  King — a  prisoner  of  State — and  the  very 
persons  from  whom  Cetewato's  deposition,  deportation,  and 
confinement  were  intended  to  sever  him.  That  the  recent  out- 
break is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  fact  of  these  communica- 
tions, if  not  of  their  actual  terms,  cannot  be  doubted  for 
a  moment.  As  for  Lady  Florence  Dixie's  performances, 
every  possible  desire  to  deal  leniently  with  a  lady  will  not 
suffice  to  excuse  her.  The  matter  in  her  case  is  more  com- 
plicated than  in  Dr.  Colenso's,  and  of  somewhat  less  public 
importance.  It  comes,  however,  to  this — that,  in  a  well- 
known  letter  signed  by  Cetewayo,  and  published  by  Lady 
Florence,  both  the  Morning  Post  and  in  pamphlet  form, 
she,  by  her  own  acknowledgment,  interpolated  a  passage 
of  some  length,  declaring  the  King's  want  of  confidence  in 
his  proposed  interpreter  and  companion  to  England,  Mr. 
Henriqoez  Shepstone.  Lady  Florence  justifies  this  by 
saying  that  in  another  letter  (which  she  now  supposes  to 
have  been  a  forgery)  such  want  of  confidence  (which  is 
stoutly  denied  by  the  King  and  his  actual  interpreter)  was 
expressed.  As  Lady  Florence  Dixie,  with  an  indifference 
to  the  importance  of  vouchers  excusable  in  a  lady,  but  awk- 
ward in  a  diplomatist,  has  burnt  all  her  origmals,  it  is 
impossible  to  settle  the  question  of  blame  further  than  her 
own  admission  of  interpolation  goes,  and  that  is  a  long 
way.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  is  any  country,  even  if  its 
responsible  functionaries  display  vigour  and  judgment,  to 
have  its  business  carried  on  when  it  permits  interference 
of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  ladies  and  clergymen  and  philan- 
thropic societies,  and  all  manner  of  heteroclite  and 
heterogeneous  entities  responsible  to  nothing  but  their 
own  dubious  sense  of  the  becoming,  and  their  own  not 
dubious  faculty  of  judgment? 

But  the  conduct  of  responsible  functionaries  in  re- 
ference to  Zululand  is  itself  by  no  means  of  a  charac- 
ter to  counteract  and  render  harmless  these  meddling 
machinations.  From  first  to  last,  in  the  matter  of 
Cetewayo's  visit  to  England,  with  which  this  Blue- 
book  is  chiefly  concerned,  neither  Lord  Kimbeuley  nor 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  (Sir  Hercules  Robinson  comes  out 
of  the  matter  better,  and  is,  indeed,  less  intimately  con- 
cerned in  it)  seems  to  have  known  his  own  mind.  The 
very  first  axiom  in  dealing  with  savages  is  to  be  consistent 
in  policy,  and  never  to  break  a  promise.  The  Government 
has  vacillated  unceasingly ;  and,  if  it  has  not  broken  its 
pledged  word  to  Cetewayo,  it  has  conveyed  to  him  and  to 
his  late  subjects  the  impression  of  a  breach.  The  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  on  this  matter  is  quite  independent  of 
any  that  may  be  formed  on  the  general  policy  of  the  visit. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  before  now  that  such  a  visit  could 
not  with  propriety  be  permitted  except  as  a  preliminary 
to  restoration,  and  that  restoration  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  But  it  was  permitted,  and  in  permitting  it  the 
Government  committed  themselves  to  a  certain  line  of 
policy.  They  have  now  deserted  that  line,  from  no  ap- 
parent reason  except  that  Zululand  is  in  anarchy.  Zulu- 


land,  thanks  to  the  artiScial  nature  of  its  settlement 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  disgraceful  Transvaal  Convention 
in  the  second,  and  to  the  ceaseless  meddling  and  mischief- 
making  of  philanthropic  amateurs  in  the  third,  has  been 
practically  in  anarchy  for  months.  Unless  Lord  Kimbekley 
intends  to  practise  a  coup  de  tJiedtre  by  sending  Cetewayo 
across  the  Tugela,  and  exclaiming  "  Behold  your  King  !  " 
it  is  not  clear  how  his  retention  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Town  will  make  the  Zulus  better  pleased  with  John 
Dunn,  or  will  induce  Dabuko  (the  insurgent  leader,  the 
chief  of  the  deputation  party,  and  the  special  object  of 
Dr.  Colenso's  patronage  and  messages)  to  lay  down  his 
arras.  The  Colonial  Secretary  is  said  by  Lady  Florence 
Dixie  to  have  observed  to  her  that  expediency  had 
greater  claims  on  the  Government  than  justice — an  im- 
peachment which  Lord  Kimberley,  doubtless  with  the  fear 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  before  his  eyes,  refuses  to  acknowledge. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  discern  in  the  general  conduct  of 
the  Colonial  Office  towards  Zululand  any  attention  to 
either  of  these  abstractions.  Whether  the  present  settle- 
ment in  the  country  could  in  any  case  be  long  maintained 
may  be  a  question  ;  whether  it  could  be  maintained  by 
constant  indecision,  by  neglect  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  British  Resident,  by  indifference  to  the  beginnings 
of  disorder,  and  by  behaviour  in  reference  to  neighbours 
which  was  certain  to  be  taken  by  the  natives  as  evidence 
of  weakness,  can  be  no  question  at  all.  At  present  Zulu- 
land  is  in  a  blaze,  and  it  is  Lord  Kimberley's  business  to- 
put  it  out ;  but  how  it  can  be  put  out  in  any  manner  that 
will  be  proof  against  the  indifference  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, the  self-will  and  party  spirit  of  the  colonists,  and 
the  interminable  meddling  of  outsiders,  is  a  problem  which 
might  puzzle  a  much  more  gifted  statesman  than  the- 
present  respectable  occupant  of  the  Colonial  Office. 


CONSERVATISM  IN  FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM. 

IF  an  English  observer  were  asked  what  most  surprises 
him  in  French  politics,  he  would  be  in  no  doubt  as  to- 
his  answer.  The  exhibitions  now  so  frequent  of  Radical 
extravagance,  and  the  weakness  of  a  succession  of  Minis- 
tries whose  one  idea  of  policy  is  to  practise  submission  and 
call  it  resistance,  are  nothing  more  than  experience  would 
have  led  him  to  look  for.  Jacobins  and  Girondins  aro 
familiar  figures  on  the  French  historical  stage.  What  he 
must  think  really  strange  is  the  attitude  of  the  French 
Conservatives.  They  have  had  warnings  enough  of  what 
comes  of  indifference  alike  to  the  principles  in  which  they 
profess  to  believe  and  the  interests  which  they  certainly 
value  ;  but  they  seem  utterly  unable  to  read  the  meaning- 
these  warnings  convey.  There  have  been  times  when  what 
has  been  demanded  of  them  has  been  some  show  of  political 
wisdom,  and  that  they  have  been  wanting  to  such  a  need 
as  this  may  be  owing  to  intellectual  deficiencies  for  which 
they  are  not  directly  responsible.  But  what  is  asked  of 
them  now  is  simply  industry  and  determination.  They 
are  not  called  upon  to  be  intelligent  so  much  as  to 
be  active.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Third  Republic 
the  true  policy  of  the  Conservatives  was  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  moderate  Republicans,  and  to  dissociate 
themselves  from  monarchical  intrigues.  But  to  pursue 
this  policy  required  a  clearer  vision  of  the  political  future 
than  Providence  had  vouchsafed  to  them.  They  went  their 
own  way  and  shipwrecked  their  best  chances  on  the  rocks 
of  Frohsdorf.  For  some  time  back  the  temptation  to  go 
wrong  in  this  way  has  been  mercifully  withdrawn  from 
them.  They  have  not  been  led  to  choose  candidates  who  were 
certain  to  gain  none  but  monarchical  votes,  because  the  can- 
didates who  might  secure  a  Conservative  majority  could  not 
be  trusted  to  plot  for  a  restoration.  The  issues  raised  at 
recent  elections  have  been  not  dynastic  but  social.  The 
choice  submitted  to  the  voters  has  lain  between  France  as 
it  is,  and  France  as  the  political  heirs  of  the  Mountain 
would  like  to  make  it.  With  such  alternatives  as  these 
in  view  the  Conservatives  had,  as  it  might  have  been 
thought,  the  game  in  their  hands.  Even  the  Radicals 
themselves  do  not  believe  that  the  country  is  with  them  ; 
what  they  look  to  is  not  co-operation  but  apathy — and 
apathy,  at  least,  the  Conservatives  might  have  taught 
them  not  to  count  upon.  But  from  the  time  that  the  hope 
of  upsetting  the  Republic  disappeared,  the  Conservatives 
seem  to  have  become  indifferent  to  every  other  consideration. 
In  districts  where  they  are  strong  they  return  representa- 
tives to  their  liking,  and  when  returned  these  representa- 
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tives  are  active  enough  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  or  in 
the  Senate.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  content  themselves 
with  returning  representatives  in  districts  vrhere  they  are 
strong.  The  true  field  for  their  activity  is  a  district  in 
which  there  is  a  large  body  of  electors  who  are  Conservative 
by  instinct  without  being  Conservatives  by  name.  To  convince 
these  electors  that  their  interests  are  threatened  by  the  mea- 
sures which  the  Radicals  are  striving  to  carry,  and  that  if 
they  want  these  interests  protected  they  must  leave  nothing 
undone  to  secure  the  return  of  candidates  who  are  pledged 
to  oppose  these  measures,  is  the  one  means  by  which  a 
Conservative  victoi-y  can  be  won.  In  order  to  bring  the 
busy  and  non-political  section  of  a  constituency  to  vote, 
which  it  does  not  much  like,  and  to  vote  against  the 
Government,  which  it  likes  still  less,  the  party  which  sets 
the  example  must  show  itself  thoroughly  in  earnest. 
Before  it  can  hope  to  bring  outsiders  to  the  poll  it  must 
take  care  that  not  a  voter  ia  its  own  ranks  stays  away.  It 
must  be  always  ready  with  a  candidate,  no  matter  how  hope- 
less the  contest  may  seem,  and  it  must  work  with  as  much 
zeal  when  it  is  fighting  a  losing  battle  as  when  victory  is 
plainly  within  reach.  Enthusiasm  of  this  kind  is  iu- 
fectious.  Men  who  will  not  vote  by  themselves  will  vote 
when  they  can  do  it  in  the  company  of  their  neighbours. 
The  interest  which  the  questions  upon  which  an  election 
turns  might  fail  to  excite  is  excited  by  the  local  passions 
which  grow  out  of  the  election.  The  consciousness  of  pre- 
paration and  good  discipline  does  not  only  inspire  those 
who  feel  it ;  it  tempts  those  who  see  its  eli'ects  in  others  to 
try  whether  it  will  not  have  similar  effects  on  themselves. 

A  striking  proof  of  what  can  be  done  by  zeal  and 
organization  has  just  been  afforded  by  the  Belgian  elec- 
tions. The  Catholic  party  have  been  defeated,  but  they 
came  very  near  to  scoring  a  victory.  Tlie  Liberal  majority, 
both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  has,  it 
is  true,  been  slightly  inci'eased  ;  but  the  transfer  of  a  veiy 
few  votes  from  one  party  to  the  other  would  not  merely 
have  left  matters  as  they  were,  but  given  the  Catholics  an 
absolute  majority.  At  Ghent,  which  returns  four  Senators 
and  eight  Deputies,  the  Liberal  candidates  had  a  majority 
of  only  50  votes.  At  Verviers,  which  returns  two  Senators 
and  four  Deputies,  they  had  a  majority  of  loo.  At  Antwerp, 
where  some  new  seats  had  to  be  filled  up,  theLiberal  majority 
was  again  50.  This  close  approach  to  success  is  due  inagreat 
degree  to  the  energy  lately  displayed  by  the  Opposition. 
In  every  constituency  they  have  polled  a  heavier  vote 
than  at  the  last  election.  At  Ghent,  in  1878,  they  were 
500  behind  the  Liberals.  At  Bruges,  in  1880,  they  were 
not  able  to  carry  their  entire  list,  whereas  this  year  they 
have  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  200.  Such  figures  as 
these  go  far  to  draw  the  sting  from  defeat.  They  show 
that  the  efforts  which  have  this  time  reduced  the  Liberal 
majority  may  next  time  destroy  it.  The  Catholics  have 
only  to  persevere  on  the  same  lines  that  they  have  followed 
for  the  last  four  years,  and  they  may  hope  at  the  next 
election  to  see  their  leaders  in  office.  But  it  is  only  by 
working  steadily  when  the  prospect  was  less  good  than  it 
is  now  that  the  rewards  of  future  work  liave  been  brought 
so  near.  Never  to  accept  defeat  as  final,  or  trust  to  any- 
thi;ig  but  their  own  determination  to  convert  it  into  vic- 
tory, has  been  the  principle  to  which  the  Belgian  Cathodes 
have  trusted,  and  it  has  fully  justified  their  confidence. 

What  is  there  to  prevent  the  French  Conservatives  from 
following  their  neighbours'  example  ?  In  one  con- 
spicuous feature  their  position  is  better  than  that  of  the 
Opposition  in  Belgium.  The  latter  has  hitherto  had  very 
little  to  appeal  to  except  religious  feeling.  The  questions 
in  dispute  between  the  Liberals  and  the  Catholics  have 
related  almost  exclusively  to  education,  and  nowadays  no 
subject  is  so  certain  to  excite  theological  controversy.  The 
French  Opposition  is  far  more  favourably  placed  in  this 
respect.  Education  and  religion  form  a  large  part  of  the 
field  over  which  the  fight  rages,  but  they  by  no  m^aus 
comprise  the  whole  of  it.  The  Conservatives  can  point  to 
the  Paris  Municipality,  which  is  again  putting  forth  pre- 
tensions scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  which  led  to 
the  Commune;  to  proposed  legislation  with  regard  to 
corporate  property  which  can  only  be  defended,  and, 
indeed,  is  defended,  upon  principles  which  are  equally 
hostile  to  private  property;  to  actual  votes  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  which  the  only  real  security  for  judicial 
independence  has  been  attacked.  Men  who  can  invoke 
such  arguments  as  these  have  an  immense  advantage  Ov'er 
those  who  can  appeal  to  nothing  more  material  than  a 
parent's  desire  to  see  his  children  taught  the  religion  in 


which  he  himself  believes.  In  the  future,  indeed,  ifc 
seems  not  impossible  that  the  Belgian  Catholics  will 
share  this  advantage  with  the  French.  The  recent 
Liberal  victory  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a  victory  for  the 
advanced  section  of  the  party,  and  something  may  soon 
be  heard  even  in  Belgium  of  the  fanatical  theories 
which  make  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  large  proportion 
of  Republican  politicians  in  France.  But  as  yet  the 
French  Conservatives  have  had  in  their  hands  an  in- 
strument which  the  Belgian  Conservatives  have  been 
wholly  without,  and  it  is  all  the  more  to  their  discredit 
that  they  have  shown  themselves  so  unable  to  wield  it. 
France  has  infinitely  more  need  of  a  Conservative  Opposi- 
tion than  Belgium.  The  Advanced  Left  is  far  stronger 
in  the  Legislature,  exercises  much  greater  influence  upon 
the  Government,  and  determines  the  tone  and  purport  of 
a  far  larger  number  of  measures.  Yet  in  France  each 
successive  election  finds  the  number  of  abstentions  greater, 
and  the  apparent  indifference  to  what  becomes  of  the 
country  more  profound.  Nothing  that  the  Legislature 
does  or  proposes  to  do  seems  to  have  any  effect  upon  the 
Conservative  voters,  except  that  of  keeping  them  at  home 
when  they  ought  to  be  at  the  poll.  In  part,  no  doubt, 
this  singular  state  of  things  is  due  to  the  unacknowledged 
schism  that  exists  between  the  Conservative  leaders  and 
what  ought  to  be,  but  is  not,  the  Conservative  rank  and 
file.  The  latter  ai'e  Republicans,  in  the  sense  that  they 
do  not  dislike  the  Republican  form  of  government,  and  do 
not  believe  that  it  has  any  necessary  connexion  with 
Radicalism.  The  former  are  at  heart  Royalists,  and  they 
rejoice  in  every  fresh  testimony  to  the  truth  of  their  con- 
viction that  the  essentials  of  good  government  can  only 
be  had  in  combination  with  the  monarchical  form.  From 
this  fatal  source  of  discord  the  Belgian  Conservatives  are, 
happily  for  themselves,  free. 


MR.  TREVELYAN'S  GLOSSES. 

THE  effect  of  evil  communications  appears  to 
be  more  rapid  and  certain  in  Governments  than 
in  any  other  form  of  human  society.  Mr.  Teevelyan 
has  been  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleague  but  a  short  time, 
and  in  but  a  subordinate  position,  yet  he  is  already 
a  proficient  in  non-natural  interpretations.  Lord  Cowper 
has  ceased  to  be  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleague  at  all,  but 
he  retains  the  Pkime  Minister's  faculty  of  disbelieving 
the  inconvenient.  The  House  of  Commons  was  politely 
undemonstrative  when  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
explained  that,  in  calling  Irish  landlords  "  cruel,"  he  had 
meant  that  they  were  cruel  to  the  Government ;  but  it  is 
almost  surprising  that  no  one  rose  to  request  a  gloss  on 
the  word  "  unpatriotic."  The  landlord  who  displays  his 
cruelty  by  harassing  the  Government  probably  exhibits 
his  want  of  patriotism  by  running  counter  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Liberal  party.  But  Mr.  Trevelyan  should  in  future 
be  more  particular  in  his  use  of  ethical  terms,  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  understood  from  his  own  peculiar  and  some- 
what limited  point  of  view.  As  for  Lord  Cowper,  the 
published  correspondence  between  him  and  Mr.  Staples 
leaves  the  late  Viceroy  as  confident  in  his  own  impressions 
against  evidence  as  if  he  were  Mr.  Gladstone  himself. 
We  have  the  positive  evidence  of  Mr.  Staples — a  man,  by 
Lord  Cowper's  testimony,  of  honour  and  responsibility — 
that  the  late  Mr.  Burke  said  certain  things.  We  have 
evidence  equally  positive  that  he  said  similar  things  to 
two  other  persons,  neither  of  whom  Lord  Cowper  can 
afford  to  disbelieve.  But  the  late  Viceroy's  attitude  is 
even  as  though  he  were  the  Prime  Minister  talking  about 
the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  or  Lord  Granville  denying  that 
the  British  fleet  is  helplessly  at  anchor.  The  only  saving 
particular  about  Lord  Cowper  is  that  he  is  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish his  statement  of  his  individual  conviction  from  a 
statement  of  fact,  a  distinction  of  which  his  late  colleagues  are 
not  careful.  But  otherwise  he  is  quite  at  one  with  them. 
The  facts  prove  something ;  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
facts.  It  is  really  desirable  that  some  political  psycholo- 
gist should  take  all  these  politicians  in  hand,  and  ex- 
plain, consistently  with  the  principles  of  science,  the  ex- 
traordinary diathesis  of  their  minds.  There  was  a  time, 
certainly,  when  it  was  English  not  to  know  when  you 
were  beaten  ;  but  in  the  face  of  Majuba  this  condition 
can  hardly  be  predicated  of  the  present  Government. 
Their  condition  would  seem  to  be  rather  a  very  comfortable 
ignorance  of  when  they  have  stated  the  thing  that  is  not. 
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The  discovery  of  arms  at  Clerkenwell,  and  the  attempts 
of  Davitt  to  divert  the  support  of  the  Irish  Americans 
from  the  programme  of  the  Land  League  to  the  new- 
communism  of  Mr.  George,  attracted,  and  perhaps  de- 
served, more  notice  during  the  eai-lier  part  of  the  present 
i  -week  than  the  progress  of  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill. 
f  It  is  not  probable  that  the  "  nationalization  of  the  land  " 
scheme  will  attract  much  support  in  America.  Most  people 
in  that  country  are  making,  have  made,  or  hope  to  make, 
I  more  or  less  of  a  fortune  ;  and  they  are  sufficiently  aware 
that  communism  in  any  form  is  inimical  to  the  fortunes  of 
private  persons.  The  arsenal  discovered  in  the  possession 
of  the  man  Walsh  was,  as  iisual,  exaggerated  at  first  in  re- 
spect of  extent,  formidableness,  and  value;  and  its  detec- 
tion does  not  appear  to  reflect  the  slightest  credit  on  the 
I  police,  who  were  simply  fetched,  as  they  might  have  been 
fetched  to  remove  a  drunken  or  abusive  mmate.  Bat, 
whether  the  arms  found  had  ever  been  in  Government  pos- 
i  session  or  not,  the  matter  has  called  attention,  in  a  way 
f  that  may  be  salutary,  to  the  extreme  folly  of  disposing  of 
arms  of  precision  at  a  nominal  price.  The  sum  obtained 
for  the  vast  number  of  rifles  sold  by  the  War  Office  before 
Mr.  Lowtheb's  protest  stopped  the  proceeding  is  hardly 
an  appreciable  item  in  the  debtor  and  creditor  accounts 
of  the  nation  ;  it  does  not  represent  more  than  the  income 
of  an  hour  or  two.  For  this  paltry  saving  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  a  grave  danger  has  been  incurred. 
The  discovery  may  also  be  salutary  if  it  has  revived  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  necessity  of  guarding 
London's  most  vulnerable  points.  At  present,  though  the 
actual  garrison  of  the  capital  is  not  perhaps  insufficient, 
considering  the  force  of  Volunteers  which  would  soon  sup- 
plement it,  it  is  far  too  much  divided,  and  there  is  an  absence 
of  minor  posts  and  guardhouses  at  important  points  such 
as  reservoirs,  gaswoi'ks,  and  the  like.  It  is  certain  that  in 
the  Fenian  outbreak  of  fifteen  years  ago  there  were  plots 
on  foot  which,  little  as  they  could  have  benefited  the 
plotters,  might  have  caused  horrible  disorder  and  disaster 
if  they  had  been  actually  at  work,  and  what  has  happened 
may  happen  again. 

The  slow  advance  of  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  has  at 
length  been  enlivened  by  at  least  two  important  incidents, 
and  light  may  be  said  to  have  been  thrown  on  the  causes  of 
its  slowness.  The  Procedure  Resolutions  have  once  more 
become  prominent  in  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  Premier's 
mind.  To  some  persons  this  fact  may  seem  a  reason  tor 
urging  on  the  Bill.  Bat  this  omits  the  consideration  that 
the  longer  the  Bill  is  delayed  the  greater  is  the  apparent 
argument  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  favourite  scheme  of  potting 
the  House  in  the  absolute  power  of  Ministers  so  long  as 
they  retain  the  shadow  of  a  majority.  Even  this  explana- 
tion, however,  germane  as  it  is  to  the  Prime  Minister's 
peculiar  fashions  of  acting,  may  seem  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  singular  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
reference  to  the  two  incidents  just  mentioned — the  con- 
cession on  the  Search  clause  and  the  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Morgan  Lloyd's  amendment.  They  are  not,  it  is  sati'j- 
factory  to  know,  ignorant  of  the  gravity  of  events  in 
Ireland.  When  an  Irish  Secretary,  as  Mr.  Treveltan 
said  on  "Wednesday,  says  with  emphasis  that  the  Irish 
■  Government  regards  the  present  situation  with  increasing 
and  deep  anxiety,  argument  is  unnecessary  to  enforce 
his  words.  Yet  the  concession  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
reference  to  night  searches  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  this 
admitted  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, the  head  at  least  of  which  is  a  member  of  the 
English  Cabinet.  It  is  true  that  no  one  seems  very  clearly 
to  understand  what  the  concession  amounts  to.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  pretty  plainly  repudiated  the  con- 
struction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
seems  to  accept ;  but  Mr.  Trevelyan's  final  gloss  comes 
nearer  to  the  Irish  interpretation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  than 
to  the  English,  as  the  Home  Secretary's  may  be  called. 
According  to  this  gloss,  the  right  of  search,  except  in  the 
single  case  of  suspicion  of  the  meeting  of  a  secret  society, 
is  to  be  given  up  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  so  that 
those  persons  whose  proceedings  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment regards  with  increasing  and  deep  anxiety  will 
have  half  the  day  to  store  and  remove  arms,  to  com- 
pose and  arrange  documents — in  short,  to  do  anything 
except  formally  meet  as  a  secret  society.  That  this 
amount  of  "law"  should  be  allowed  to  noxious  vermin  is 
a  curious  piece  of  political  sportsmanship.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone's  attitude  on  Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd's  amendment 
I        was  more  remarkable  still,  though  the  upshot  of  it  was 


happier.  This  amendment  removes  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  describes  as  "  an  evident  flaw  "  in  the  Bill,  by  ex- 
tending the  proposed  revival  of  the  Alien  Acts  to  England 
as  well  as  to  Ireland.  The  advantage  of  this  is  obvious,  not 
only  because  the  existing  facility  of  communication  between 
the  two  islands  would  entirely  defeat  the  clause  as  it  stood, 
but  also  because  there  is  clearly  no  reason  why  England 
and  Scotland  should  be  pestered  with  the  presence 
of  American  ruffians  when  Ireland  has  been  made  too 
hot  to  hold  them.  Except  the  Irish  members  and 
their  faithful  tail  of  Radical  crotcheteers,  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  expressed  themselves  in 
favour  of  the  proposal ;  and  at  last  Mr.  Gladstone  got 
up.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  did  not  exaggerate  his 
praise  of  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech.  For 
once  the  Prime  Minister  condescended  to  set  aside 
verbiage,  to  speak  straight  to  the  point,  and  to  marshal 
his  arguments  as  he  (and  very  few  others  with  him)  can 
do  when  he  happens  to  have  a  good  case  and  to  be  let 
alone  by  his  familiar  spirits  of  casuistry  and  crotchet.  In 
sentence  after  sentence  Mr.  Gladstone  demonstrated 
the  excellence,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Government's  sense  of  its  value,  and  their  de- 
termination to  give  it  their  support.  And  then  he 
wound  up  by  saying  that,  these  things  being  so,  it 
would  be  best  to  postpone  decision  upon  it  for 
the  indefinite  period  which  may  elapse  before  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Report,  in  order  that  the  country 
might  form  an  opinion.  Fortunately  the  House  was  for 
once  out  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  control ;  and  as  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  support  of  the  amendment,  if  it  were  put  to 
the  vote,  it  was  carried  triumphantly.  But  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  towards  a  measure  destined  to  deal 
with  a  state  of  things  admitted  to  be  one  that  causes  great 
and  increasing  anxiety  could  hardly  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  this  elaborate  demonstration  of  the  merits  of  a 
given  proposal  ending  in  the  suggestion  that  time  should 
be  allowed  to  the  country  to  think  about  it. 


COMMUNISM  IN  AMERICA. 

THE  Times  of  last  Wednesday  contained  an  interesting 
letter  from  an  American  correspondent  on  the  pro- 
gress of  communistic  and  anarchical  doctrines  in  the 
United  States.  The  portion  of  the  community  which  is 
interested  in  the  security  of  life  and  property  is  in  some 
degree  responsible  for  the  encouragement  which  it  has 
aflbrded  to  revolutionary  agitation  directed  in  the  first 
instance  against  English  authority  in  Ireland.  Toleration 
of  extravagant  language,  as  long  as  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
violent  acts,  has  always  been  an  American  characteristic. 
There  was  perhaps  little  danger  in  any  attacks  which  might 
be  allowed  on  the  political  institutions  of  the  Republic ; 
and  incitements  to  rebellion  in  Ireland  were  regarded  with 
a  kind  of  complacent  indifference.  The  existence  in  a 
foreign  country  of  large  landed  estates  appeared  to  ill- 
informed  observers  accustomed  to  difl'erent  economic  con- 
ditions an  anomaly  and  an  injustice.  In  the  greater  part 
of  the  United  States  rural  occupiers  are  also  freeholders, 
and  they  are  numerous  enough  to  maintain  a  kind  of  pro- 
perty which  in  its  subdivided  state  offers  little  temptation 
to  predatory  demagogues.  The  Irish  demand  of  "the  land 
"  fur  the  people  "  is  heard  with  credulous  sympathy,  not 
only  by  the  rabble  of  the  towns,  but  by  farmers  who  have  no 
experience  of  rent.  As  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the 
cupidity  of  American  communists  is  mainly  excited  by  other 
forms  of  ownership.  English  Radicals  at  Birmingham  and 
elsewhere  exult  in  the  spoliation  of  landlords,  not  re- 
membering that  those  among  themselves  who  have  some- 
thing to  lose  will  assuredly  be  the  next  victims.  The 
capitalist  is  almost  more  easily  pluufiered  than  the  land- 
owner;  and  nicknames  such  as  "profit-hounds"  designate 
the  employer  as  the  object  at  the  same  time  of  i-obbery 
and  of  vengeance.  Davitt  lately  declared  that  Irish 
landlords,  however  honestly  they  may  have  come  by 
their  estates,  were  not  entitled  even  to  payment  of 
their  fare  from  Kingstown  to  Holyhead,  when  they  are 
driven  from  their  homes  and  country.  The  Socialist  press  of 
America  is  not  more  liberal  in  its  proposed  treatment  of 
manufacturers,  traders,  or  owners  of  accumulated  per- 
sona ty.  Under  the  tuition  of  their  Irish  instructors,  the 
agitators  also  advocate  assassination  as  a  legitimate  means 
of  warl'are  against  the  supposed  oppressors  of  the  labouring 
multitude.    For  the  present,  American  society  is  probably 
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too  sonnd  to  be  seriously  endangered  ;  but  the  strikes  of 
workint *'N-b  Pittsburg  and  elsewhere  are  probably  in  some 
degree  instigated  by  the  extreme  commanistiu  faction. 

It  had  not  been  generally  known  in  England  that  the 
Irish  World,  which  is  the  well-known  organ  both  of  the 
Fenians  and  the  Land  Leaguers,  bears  the  supplementary 
title  of  the  American  Industrial  Liberator.  It  is  interostin": 
to  learn  that  subversive  designs  against  sooial  order  in 
America  are  identified  in  origin  as  in  spirit  with  the 
shameless  warfare  which  has  long  been  waged  against 
property  and  liberty  in  Ireland.  In  the  sanguine  temper 
which  is  usually  assumed  by  anarchical  projectors,  the 
writers  of  the  Irisli  World  affect  to  believe  that  their 
victory  is  already  approaching  to  completion.  "  All  strikes 
"  of  landlords,  profit-mongers,  and  their  abettors  are  now 
"  too  late."  "All  strikes  are  converging  to  one  groat 
"  strike  of  the  masses  for  the  land  and  other  prime  natural 
"  opportunities."  Natural  opportunities  are  equivalent  i 
to  moveable  property  of  all  kinds,  which  is  not  yet 
publicly  threatened  in  England.  Tlie  profligate  lan- 
guage of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  MiOATii,  though 
it  is  quoted  with  approval  in  the  Irish  World,  is 
foT'  the  present  confined  to  land.  The  communistic 
prelate  might  perhaps  object  to  the  confiscation  even 
of  his  own  moderate  ecclesiastical  income.  When  Mr.  ; 
Bright  publicly  exulted  over  the  spect.icle  of  "  land- 
"  lords  running  for  their  lives,"  he  failed  to  remember  that 
fugitive  capitalists  would  be  not  less  suitable  objects  of 
ridicule.  To  Eiiglishm(.'n  who  are  accustomed  to  denuncia- 
tion of  all  their  national  institutions  there  is  something 
amusing  and  almost  consoling  in  the  announcement 
that  an  offshoot  of  Mr.  GL.fiDSTONE's  poisonous  plant 
has  found  its  way  to  America.  "  The  upas-tree  of 
"  societary  corruption  overshadows  and  poisons  "  sacred 
documents  such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Societary 
corruption  consists  in  the  possession  by  any  man  of 
any  article  which  his  neighbour  may  covet.  As  the 
Times'  Correspondent  appropriately  reminds  his  readers, 
an  Irish  member  of  Parliament  expressed  in  a  public  ■ 
speech  his  hope  that  the  Quken  would  be  murdered 
by  some  patriotic  llAiiriiANN.  Irish  American  writers 
propose  the  i  iore  vigorous  measure  of  burning  London  by 
*'  pouring  down  fire  on  the  British  metropolis  in  the  way 
"  of  dynamite,"  and  slaying  her  Philistines.  The  massacre 
of  four  millions  of  persons  on  the  vague  charge  of  Philis- 
tinism might  perhaps  disturb  the  popular  equanimity  which 
is  proof  against  distant  insults  and  outrages  iu  Egypt  or 
elsewhere. 

The  territorial  democracy,  to  use  Lord  Beaconsfield's  | 
slightly  exaggerated  phrase,  has  perhaps  little  to  fear  at 
present  from  the  clamorous  representatives  of  communism. 
The  majority  of  the  American  population  has  property  of 
its  own,  and  it  is  not  ordinarily  brought  into  contact  with 
the  possessors  of  enormous  wealth.  The  railway  presi- 
dents and  successful  speculators  who  have  amassed  ' 
fortunes  equal  to  those  of  English  dukes  are  prevented 
by  public  opinion  from  making  too  ostentatious  a 
display  of  riches  which  are  not  of  a  visible  or  tangible 
nature.  The  communists  have  not  yet  worked  out  in 
detail  the  mode  of  dividing  among  the  whole  population 
property  invested  in  shares,  in  national  or  corporate  funds, 
and  perhaps  in  foreign  securities.  Land  Leaguers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  estates  which  they 
covet;  and  the  Irish  landlords  are,  unfortunately  for  them- 
selves, few  in  number,  and  consequently  they  have  been 
I'obbed  with  impunity.  The  same  numerical  weakness 
encourages  projects  of  legislative  spoliation  in  Great 
Britain  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Howaud. 
It  is  impossible  that  Bills  should  be  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  to  strangers  the  title  to  the  land 
in  Massachusetts  or  New  York.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  methods  by  which  the  Communists  hope  to 
divide  among  themselves  the  plunder  of  American 
"  profit-mongers."  Their  leaders  have  no  hesitation  in 
proposing  to  the  "  Irish  garrisons  "  in  English  towns 
the  employment  of  arson  and  murder.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  cause  would  derive  advantage  from  the 
destruction  of  Liverpool  or  Birmingham.  Assuredly  the 
Ainerlcans  would  resent  the  trial  of  such  experiments 
iu  Boston  or  New  York.  As  dynamite  is  not  available  as 
a  weapon  for  the  destruction  of  American  society,  it  only 
remains  to  rely  on  agitation;  and  the  time  is  distant  at 
wliich  the  enemies  of  order  and  of  property  will  control 
ihe  Legislature  even  iu  a  single  State  of  the  Union.  In 


Ireland,  and  even  in  England,  the  danger  is  greater ;  and 
it  will  be  increased  when  reckless  politicians  have  conferred 
the  whole  representative  power  on  the  class  of  the  commu- 
nity which  lives  on  weekly  wages.  Farmers  and  shop- 
keepers, as  well  as  landowners,  are  about  to  be  dis- 
franchised, and  it  is  not  impossible  that  communistic 
doctrines  may  find  favour  with  their  future  masters. 

Politicians  of  a  higher  order  than  the  anarchists  of  tho 
Irish  World  have  done  serious  mischief  by  the  habitual 
substitution  of  sentiment  for  law  and  political  economv. 
It  is  essential  to  the  security  of  property  that  it  should 
be  accepted  as  an  ultimate  and  unquestionable  fact.  As 
soon  as  philanthropists  tamper  with  vested  rights,  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  interference  becomes  a  subject  of 
argument,  or  rather  of  opinion  and  fancy.  The  Irish 
Land  Bill,  which  was  originally  excused  as  a  violent 
remedy  for  exceptional  evils,  has  been  already  converted 
by  agitators  into  a  precedent  generally  applicable.  Modern 
w  riters  on  ethics,  in  their  desire  to  justify  their  rejection 
of  external  sanctions,  boldly  assert  that  the  rules  of 
morality  are  as  immutable  as  the  nature  in  which  they 
take  their  origin.  They  have  not  yet  reconciled  with 
their  theory  the  popularity  among  certain  classes  of  the 
exclusion  from  the  Decalogue  of  prohibitions  of  robbery 
and  murder.  The  freedom  of  the  press,  which  allows 
of  direct  incitements  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes, 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  disturbance  of  moral 
convictions.  As  soon  as  the  expediency  of  burning 
London  and  murdering  the  population  is  publicly  dis- 
cussed, the  ignorant  and  malignant  discover  for  the  first 
time  that  there  are  two  sides  even  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  It  is  true  that  the  equal  division 
of  property  to  be  effected,  if  necessary,  by  violent  means 
is  a  more  plausible  proposal  than  the  wholesale  employ- 
ment of  uuremunerative  arson  and  murder  ;  but  dema- 
gogues and  dupes  who  have  emancipated  themselves  from 
all  traditional  belief  in  social  institutions  are  also  ready  to 
recommend  the  perpetration  of  wanton  and  unprofitable 
crime.  The  most  ferocious  advocate  of  outrage  and 
assassination  in  England  and  Ireland  entitles  his  pamphlet 
"  The  Wrongs  and  Rights  of  Labour."  From  the  demand 
of  labourers  for  a  transfer  to  themselves  of  the  capital  of 
their  employers  there  are  but  few  steps  to  the  bloodthirsty 
doctrines  of  the  writer. 


THE  ARTISANS'  DWELLINGS  ACTS. 

THE  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  working  of  the  Artisans  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings'  Improvement  Acts  has  at  least  the  merit  ot 
making  it  plain  why  these  Acts  have  been  a  failure  in 
London.  In  the  framing  of  them  one  very  important 
consideration  seems  to  have  been  entirely  left  out.  If  the 
authority  by  which  they  were  to  be  put  in  force  had  been 
a  benevolent  despot  with  an  overflowing  treasury  to  draw 
upon,  they  would  have  answered  their  purpose  well 
enough.  But  when  for  a  benevolent  despot  we  have  tho 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  for  an  overflowing 
treasury  the  contributions  of  ratepayers,  many  of  whom 
are  scarcely  better  off  than  the  artisans  and  labourers  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  taxed,  they  are  found  to  answer 
their  purpose  extremely  ill.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
has  already  dealt  with  fourteen  areas,  covering  about 
42  acres  of  ground,  and  inhabited  by  20,335  persons. 
The  gross  cost  of  purchase  and  clearance  is  1,581,336^.,  of 
which  95,000/.  has  gone  to  the  formation  of  new  streets, 
and  must  therefore  be  deducted  from  the  cost  as  being  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers  at  large,  and  not  merely  of 
the  persons  living  in  the  cleared  areas.  Most  of  the  latid 
has  been  sold  to  the  Peabody  trustees  and  others  interesteil 
in  providing  the  poor  with  better  houses  ;  and  accommo- 
dation has  been,  or  will  be,  provided  for  about  23,000 
persons,  being  somewhat  more  than  the  number  displaced. 
Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  the  object  contemplated  in 
Sir  Richard  Cross's  Acts  has  been  attained.  For  20,000 
persons  living  in  unwholesome  houses  there  are  23,000 
persons  living  in  wholesome  houses.  But  a  very  little 
reflection  will  show  that,  though  the  object  of  tho 
Acts  has  thus  been  attained,  it  has  been  attained 
in  an  utterly  inadequate  degree.  So  far  as  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is 
concerned,  the  condition  of  the  London  poor  is  worst! 
in  1882  than  it  was  in  1875.  Far  more  than  the  23,000 
persons  decently  housed  under  Sir  Richard  Cross's  A;ts 
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have  been  added  to  tbe  working  inhabitants  of  London 
during  these  seven  years.  Even  if  the  work  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  had  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population,  it  would  have  been  nothing  to  boast  of. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  who  in  1875  were  living  in 
unhealthy  dwellings  in  overcrowded  areas  would  have  been 
living  in  them  still.  But  even  the  modest  consolation  of 
knowing  that  things  have  not  grown  worse  is  denied  us. 
There  are  more  fresh  persons  to  be  housed  than  there 
are  new  and  healthy  dwellings  in  which  to  house  them. 

Yet  this  paltry  result  has  not  been  secured  except 
by  a  very  heavy  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers. 
The  estimated  amount  to  be  realized  by  the  sale  of  these 
forty-two  acres  for  building  is  about  370,000^.,  which,  if  the 
cost  of  new  streets  is  left  out  of  the  account,  leaves  a  net 
loss  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  1,115,836^.  Probably 
the  loss  is  really  greater  than  this,  as  some  of  the  new 
streets  will  not  be  of  nmch  service  to  the  ratepayers  gene- 
rallv.  Nobody  suspected,  when  the  Act  of  1875  was  uuder 
discussion,  that  the  figures  would  work  out  in  this  way. 
The  supposition  was  that,  if  it  could  answer  the  purpose 
of  private  landlords  who  thought  only  of  the  interest 
on  their  money  to  let  rooms  to  twenty  thousand  people, 
still  more  must  it  answer  the  purpose  of  philanthropic 
landlords  who  were  content  with  a  moderate  interest 
to  let  rooms  to  the  same  number.  It  was  forgotten  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  the  houses  had  to  be  paid 
for  twice  over.  In  an  ordinary  case  of  house  purchase 
the  buyer  gets  the  house  which  the  seller  parts  with.  But 
in  this  case  the  house  which  the  seller  parts  with  is  bought 
only  to  be  pulled  down.  When  an  area  has  been  cleared 
the  Metropolitan  Board  finds  that  what  it  has  to  sell  is  not 
what  it  bought,  but  only  a  very  small  portion  of  what  is 
bought.  In  ihe  areas  already  dealt  with  what  it  had  to 
sell  was  only  30  per  cent,  of  what  it  had  been  obliged  to 
buy.  The  70  per  cent,  of  loss  incurred  is  about  equally 
divided  into  loss  due  to  the  obligation  to  sell  the  sites  for  the 
el  ection  of  labourers' dwellings,  and  not  for  ordinary  build- 
ing, and  loss  due  to  the  diO'erence  between  the  price  which 
the  new  landlords  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  land  and  the 
compensation  paid  to  the  expropriated  landlords.  The 
first  of  these  losses  is  unavoidable  so  long  as  the  whole  of 
the  area  cleared  must  be  covered  by  houses  designed  for 
the  same  class  of  persons  as  those  who  have  been  dis- 
placed. Compared  with  other  kinds  of  building,  houses 
for  tbe  poor  are  not  a  profitable  investment.  In  many  of 
these  areas,  perhaps  in  all  of  them,  when  light  and  air 
have  been  let  in,  and  new  streets  carried  through  them,  the 
ground  would  fetch  a  good  deal  more  if  shops  and  ware- 
houses could  be  built  on  it  than  it  can  possiblv  fetch 
when  only  workmen's  dwellings  can  be  built  on  it.  As 
regards  the  propriety  of  maintaining  this  restriction,  the 
Committee  draw  a  distinction  between  London  and 
other  towns.  In  provincial  towns  the  Committee 
think  that,  "  from  natuial  causes  and  the  general 
"  process  of  building,  equally  convenient  accommodation 
"  can  be  and  is,  generally  speaking,  provided  "  for  the  dis- 
placed artisans  outside  the  specific  areas  cleared.  They 
accordingly  recommend  that,  except  in  special  cases  where 
the  confirming  authority  shall  otherwise  order,  the  local 
authorities  shall  be  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  let  the 
areas  dealt  with  for  the  erection  of  dwelhngs  for  the  poor. 
But  in  London,  leaving  out  the  City  proper,  the  need  for 
the  rehousing  of  the  displaced  jjei  sons  in  or  near  the  area 
from  which  they  have  been  dislodged  is  very  pressing.  A 
great  capital  creates  a  kind  of  industry  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  one  which  is  necessarily  uncertain  in  its  demands 
and  in  the  times  at  which  those  demands  come.  A 
mason  or  a  carpenter  knows  exactly  what  he  has  to  do 
and  within  what  hours  he  will  have  to  do  it.  He  goes 
forth  to  his  work  and  to  his  labour  until  the  evening.  But 
a  "  handy  man  " — a  man,  that  is,  wiiose  business  it  is  to 
minister  to  the  innumerable  wants  of  a  wealthy  society  at 
the  moment  at  which  these  wants  present  themselves — is 
in  a  ditfereut  position.  The  regular  workman  has  to  be 
at  the  place  where  he  is  employed  by  a  certain  time  in 
the  morning,  and  to  get  home  again  when  the  day's  work 
is  over.  Consequently,  if  trains  or  tram-cars  can  be  pro- 
vided for  him  at  a  cheap  rate  and  at  proper  times,  he  may, 
so  far  as  his  work  is  concerned,  live  at  Wandsworth  or 
Hackney  as  well  as  in  Marylebune  or  Westminster. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  waiter  or  the  man  who  calls  car- 
riages. His  occupation  only  begins  in  the  eveniuo'  ■ 
and,  by  the  time  that  he  gets  away  from  work,  the 
tally  trains  are  beginning  to  bring  artisans  into  London. 
Among    this   class,   too,    the    finding  employment  for 


their  children  is  an  important  matter,  and  tbe  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  this  are  very  much  more  frequent  in 
London  itself  than  in  the  suburbs.  There  are  other  con- 
siderations— such  as  the  nearness  of  the  great  evening  food 
markets — which  are  of  importance  even  to  the  skilled 
workman  ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  is  that 
the  obligation  to  provide  accommodation  for  persons  of  tho 
displaced  class  should  be  relaxed,  but  not  abolished.  "  Tho 
'■  accommodation  to  be  required  should  vary  from  one-half 
"  to  two-thirds,  as  the  confirming  authority  may  think 
"  fit." 

The  other  half  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  is  due  to  the  difference  between  the  sums  paid  to 
the  owners  of  the  destroyed  houses  and  the  sums  which 
the  owners  of  the  new  houses  built  on  the  same  site  find 
that  they  can  pay  for  the  laud.  Here,  again,  a  certain 
amount  of  loss  is  inevitable.  If  the  principle  embodied 
in  the  Acts  known  as  "  ToRKEXi's  Acts  "  had  been  applied 
earlier  and  with  more  vigour,  many  of  the  houses  which 
now  have  to  be  bought  under  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Acts 
would  have  been  made  wholesome  at  the  owner's  expense. 
As  it  is,  the  owners  of  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation 
have  too  often  been  allowed  to  go  on  letting  them,  and 
they  have  in  consequence  set  up  a  claim  to  the  value  of 
the  houses,  as  well  as  of  the  land,  when  they  have  been 
compelled  to  sell  to  the  Metropolitan  Board.  One  of  the 
arbitrators  undei-  the  Act  of  1875  told  the  Committee  that 
when  a  house  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  aud  not  worth 
repairing,  he  gives  the  owner  the  value  of  the  land  and  the 
materials,  and  nothing  more;  and,  according  to  another 
arbitrator,  even  the  value  of  the  land  ought  to  be  taken 
as  subject  to  the  evil  surroundings  in  which  it  is  placed 
before  clearance.  The  Committee  approve  of  both  these 
principles,  and  are  of  opinion  that  they  should  guide  all  future 
arbitrations.  As  it  is  probable,  looking  to  the  amounts 
already  paid  in  compensation,  that  these  principles  have 
not  guided  all  past  arbitrations,  this  recommendation 
ought  to  be  specially  included  iu  the  amending  Act.  That 
such  an  Act  can  be  passed  in  the  present  Session  is  hard 
to  believe  ;  but,  if  it  were  at  once  carried  in  the  Lords,  it 
could  be  kept  in  reserve,  in  the  hope  that  some  unlooked- 
for  chance  might,  after  all,  present  itself  for  getting  it 
through  the  House  of  Commons. 


IMITATION  CHEESE. 

THE  lowest  depth,  it  seems,  has  not  yet  been  reachei 
in  the  matter  of  cheese,  or,  more  accurately,  it  is  only 
now  on  the  point  of  being  reached.  Those  who  have  made 
acquaintance  with  the  cheaper  form  of  cheeses  hitherto  sold 
in  this  country  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  worse  food 
of  the  kind  can  scarcely  be  found.  Nor  indeed,  in  view  of 
the  statements  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
would  it  be  safe  to  say  that  worse  food  has  been  found. 
But  undoubtedly  food  has  been  found  against  which  there 
is  a  greater  antecedent  prejudice.  The  commonplace 
conception  of  cheese  is  that  it  is  made  of  milk,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  virtues  of  oleomargarine,  it  is 
understood  to  be  altogether  unconnected  wjth  the  cow. 
It  seems  possible,  however,  that  in  oleomargarine  is 
to  be  seen  the  cheese  of  the  future,  and  it  is  perhaps 
incumbent  on  us  to  try  to  believe  that  oleomargarine 
is  not  so  black  as  it  has  sometimes  been  painted.  The 
question  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons 
nearly  a  fortnight  ago.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  then  asked 
whether  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  composition 
of  certain  cheeses  lately  imported  from  America,  and 
whether  he  would  take  steps  to  insure  that  they  should 
be  entered  aud  sold  under  their  proper  designation  aud 
not  as  "  whole  milk "  cheeses.  It  appeared  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  attention  had  been  called  to  this  new 
artic'e  of  food,  but  that,  as  the  import  and  export  statistics 
do  not  at  present  make  any  distinction  between  this 
cheese  and  ordinary  cheeses,  he  could  say  nothing  as  to 
the  amount  of  it  there  might  be  in  the  market.  He  pro- 
posed to  refer  the  question  of  providing  for  a  distinct 
classification  to  a  departmental  committee — supposing 
the  penalty  of  20?.,  now  imposed  on  any  person  sellin° 
any  article  of  food  not  of  the  description  asked 
for  by  the  purchaser  without  disclosing  the  fact,  not  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  public  protection.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain 
thought  it  well  to  say  a  good  word  even  for  imitation 
cheese.    He  quoted  the  opinion  of  Lord  Vernon  to  the 
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effect  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ought  to  be 
very  careful  before  asking  the  Board  of  Trade  to  interfere 
with  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  cheeses,  and  hinted  that 
it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  British  farmer,  instead 
of  quarrelling  with  the  new  kind  of  food,  should  not  set  to 
work  to  produce  it.  One  of  the  great  obstacles,  it  seems, 
to  butter-making  on  a  large  scale  is  the  diCBculty  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  skim-milk ;  and,  by  the  help  of  oleo- 
margarine, this  difficulty  may  be  got  over.  Skim-milk  alone 
will  not  make  cheese,  at  all  events  not  nourishing  cheese  ; 
skim-milk  and  oleomargarine  will. 

It  seems  that  in  his  desire  to  make  a  neatly-rounded 
answer,  Mr.  CnAuiiERLAiN  had  not  been  very  careful  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  version  of  Lord  Veknon's  remarks. 
The  impression  left  by  his  reply  is  that  Lord  Vernon,  aa 
representing  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  was  not  at 
all  sure  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  say  nothing  about 
oleomargarine  cheeses,  but  allow  them  to  be  sold  as  whole 
milk  cheeses,  if  the  seller  was  willing  to  run  the  risk  of 
incurring  a  penalty.  The  farmer,  in  fact,  was  to  deal 
with  oleomargarine  much  as  the  butcher  is  supposed  to 
deal  with  American  beef— produce  or  buy  it  in  one  cha- 
racter, and  sell  it  in  another.  It  turns  out,  however,  that 
Lord  Vernon  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Times,  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  points  out  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
mixed  up  two  different  things.  The  warning  against  haste 
in  invoking  the  interference  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
been  given,  though  not  by  Lord  Vernon  ;  but  this  warn- 
ing was  only  meant  to  apply  to  the  interval  while  the 
chemist  of  the  Society  was  preparing  his  report  on  the 
samples  of  oleomargarine  cheese  vyhich  had  been  submitted 
to  him.  All,  in  fact,  that  the  President  of  the  Society  had 
intended  to  say  was  that,  before  going  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Society  should  know  exactly  what  it  was  that  it 
was  going  about.  Whcu  this  report  was  presented,  the 
Society,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Vernon,  wrote  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  urging  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
these  descriptions  of  so-called  cheese  should  be  sold  under 
their  proper  designations ;  and  in  this  letter  was  enclosed 
a  copy  of  Dr.  Voelcker's  report.  As  nearly  as  possible, 
therefore,  the  Royal  Agi'icultui'al  Society  did  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  Mr.  Ciiamberlain  represented  them  as 
doing.  They  did  not  deprecate  farther  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
expressly  asked  for  it. 

As  regards  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  new  compound 
there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  Mr. 
Jenkins  says  that  the  oleomargarine  cheese  is  an  excellent 
imitation  of  American  Cheddar,  that  competent  judges 
have  informed  him  that,  if  they  had  not  been  told  what  it 
was,  they  could  not  have  distinguished  it  from  American 
cheese,  and  that  it  is  worth  from  8d.  to  gd.  per  lb.  Dr. 
VoELCKER  says  that  oleomargarine  cheese  is  wholesome  and 
nutritive,  and  that  in  its  appearance  and  general  proper- 
ties it  is  indistinguishable  trom  ordinary  cheese.  Most 
people  would  be  inclined  to  accept  the  Secretary  and  Chemist 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  as  very  comjDetent  autho- 
rities in  the  matter  of  cheese.  To  a  certain  Mr,  Bowees, 
however,  they  seem  but  very  poor  judges  indeed.  "  What 
"  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject,"  he  remarks  with  dis- 
tressing bluntness,  "  is  that  Mr.  Jenkins  and  his  friends 
"  and  experts  know  nothing  at  all  about  cheese."  Mr. 
Bowles  himself,  as  he  thinks,  does  know  something  about 
cheese,  and  as  he  imports  cheese  very  largely  it  is  to  be 
hoped  for  his  own  sake  that  his  knowledge  of  the  article 
is  coextensive  with  his  dealings  in  it.  It  turns  out,  how- 
ever, that  even  Mr.  Bowles  is  not  altogether  opposed  to  the 
use  of  oleomargarine  in  cheese.  The  addition  of  a  little  of  it 
would,  he  admits,  make  a  skim-milk  cheese  more  nutritious, 
but  then  it  must  bo  pure.  Even  in  oleomargarine  there 
are  counterfeits — stuff  which,  though  it  borrows  the 
name  of  oleomargarine,  borrows  nothing  else.  When,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Bowles's  letter  comes  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  there  seems  to  be  no  real  conti'a- 
diction  between  them.  The  oleomargarine  cheese  sent  to 
Mr.  Jenkins  was  pure ;  indeed,  the  man  who  would  seud 
over  an  adulterated  sample  for  analysis  by  an  English  scien- 
tific Society  is  not  likely  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Jenkins,  however,  was  not  content  to  leave  the  public 
to  find  out  for  themselves  that  he  and  Mr.  Bowles  had 
been  thinking  and  writing  of  different  things.  He  gives 
the  name  of  one  of  the  experts  whom  he  had  consulted, 
and  it  turns  out  that  he  is  Mr.  Bowles'o  own  agent  in 
Canada.    Clearly,  therefore,  Mr.  Bowles  must  admit  that 


one,  at  all  events,  of  Mr.  Jenkins's  experts  knows  some- 
thing about  cheese,  or  else  he  must  be  at  the  trouble  of 
changing  his  Canadian  agent.  Mr.  Jenkins  does  not  con- 
tend that  all  oleomargarine  cheese  is  as  good  as  the  sample 
sent  to  him ;  all  he  maintains  is  that,  when  it  is  as 
good  as  this,  it  is  very  fair  cheese.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  eaters  of  cheese  there  are  two  things  which 
seem  important.  One  is  that  they  should  be  able  in  all 
cases  to  distinguish  between  oleomargarine  and  other 
cheeses.  Imitation  cheese  may  be  in  all  respects  as  good 
as  the  real  thing;  but  for  a  long  time  to  come  a  prejudice 
will  exist  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  those  who  cherish 
this  prejudice  have  a  fair  claim  to  be  protected  against  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  under  the  name  of  American  Cheddar. 
If  a  cheese  frankly  owns  that  it  is  a  copy,  and  not  an  ori- 
ginal, there  can  be  no  reason  for  interfering  with  the  sale ; 
but  this  condition  ought  strictly  to  be  enforced.  The 
second  caution  is  that,  considering  what  oleomargarine  is, 
it  will  be  very  desirable  for  the  buyers  of  imitation  cheese 
to  know  what  makers  can  be  depended  on  for  using  it 
pure.  With  proper  arrangements  for  its  analysis  in  this 
country,  the  interest  of  the  lai-ge  American  firms  might  be 
safely  trusted  not  to  allow  their  goods  to  fall  below  the 
standard  at  which  they  started. 


SALADIN  IN  CAIRO. 


THE  modern  traveller,  approachino;  Cairo  in  the  short  twilight 
of  a  winter  evening,  tirst  catches  sight  of  the  citadel,  the 
dome  of  its  great  mosque  still  perhaps  pink  with  the  last  rays  of 
sunset.  But  the  darkness  and  fuss  of  the  railway  station,  the 
rough  road  over  which  he  drives  to  his  hotel,  the  sparse  distribu- 
tion of  gas  lamps,  da  not  allow  his  first  impressions  to  take  any 
distinct  form  ;  aud  it  is  not  until,  on  the  following  day,  he  has 
penetrated  to  the  old  parts  of  the  city  that  he  has  anything  to 
remind  him  that  he  is  in  the  capital  of  Saladin.  When,  some 
seven  centuries  ago,  Saladin  himself  first  came  to  Cairo,  he  ap- 
proached it  by  oue  of  the  northern  gates,  and  the  newly-built 
mosque  of  the  mad  Khalif  Hakeem  was  perhaps  the  most  im- 
posing building  he  saw.  The  citadel  was  still  unbuilt,  although 
the  rock  ou  which  it  stands  dominated  the  city.  To  the  eye  of  a 
born  soldier  there  was  evidejitly  something  amiss  here.  One  of 
his  first  cares  was  to  fortify  the  commanding  eminence.  A  soldier 
nearly  as  great  perceived  that  Saladin's  citadel  was  itself  com- 
manded by  a  still  more  lofty  rock ;  and  a  little  fort,  built  by 
Mohammed  Ali  ou  the  Mokattem  Hill,  aud  armed  with  cannon, 
superseded  all  the  elaborate  system  of  wall  and  tower,  scarp  and 
counterscarp,  tunnel  and  gallery,  which  had  made  Saladin's  fort 
almost  impregnable  in  his  day  and  long  after.  Many  of  the  old 
features  still  remain  untouched,  though  to  build  his  great  mosque 
Mohammed  Ali  destroyed  the  Hall  of  Columns  which  was  the 
chief  chamber  of  Saladin's  palace  in  his  castle.  The  Mosque  of 
Nasr  is  a  barrack,  and  the  defences  on  the  city  side  are  new  and 
armed  with  cannon  ;  but  the  deep  well — Joseph's  Well,  as  the 
dragomans  call  it — the  very  Gothic-looking  round  towers,  the 
vaulted  gateways,  and  the  machicolated  battlements  show  that  a 
hundred  years  after  William  the  Conqueror  built  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  a  hundred  years  before  Edward  I.  built  Conway,  the 
most  picturesque  features  of  our  Pointed  style  were  well  known  in 
the  East.  Kecent  researches,  indeed,  would  rob  us  even  of  the 
credit  of  inventing  that  most  characteristic  of  our  western 
mediajval  institutions,  the  coat-of-arms.  Mr.  Edward  Rogers,  of 
Cairo,  in  the  course  of  last  season,  read  a  paper  before  the  local 
antiquarian  society  in  which  he  enumerated  the  chief  heraldic 
devices  of  the  Ayoobite  and  Mameluke  Sultans  of  Egypt.  When 
in  future  we  read  the  crusading  novels  of  Scott,  we  must 
transfer  the  shields  he  blazons  from  the  Christian  knights 
to  their  opponents.  The  Imperial  eagle  was  cai-ved  on  the 
walls  of  his  citadel  by  Saladin  long  before  it  was  assumed  b}'  the 
German  Kaisers.  A  lion,  as  like  as  possible  to  the  lion  which 
Kichard  1.  put  on  his  great  seal,  is  carved  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  of  an  old  garden  attached  to  the  palace  of  Al  Muizz,  of 
which  we  spoke  last  week;  and  Mr.  Rogers  assigns  it  to  a 
Mameluke  king.  The  very  shape  of  Richard's  shield — long, 
pointed,  aud  rounded  at  the  top — is  that  of  the  stone  shields  carved 
over  the  north-eastern  gate  of  Cairo,  which  was  buUt  by  Jauhar, 
when  he  brought  the  Khalif  from  Cairoau. 

Saladin's  career  needs  no  help  from  fiction  to  make  it  romantic. 
Himself  the  son  of  Ayyub,  or  Eyoob,  a  Kurdish  chief,  he  early 
became  attached  to  the  service  of  his  uncle  Asad,  usually  called 
Shirkuh,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Xooreddin,  King  of  Aleppo, 
a  strong  upholder  of  the  AbbassideKhalifs.  Salah-ad-Lleen  Yussuf, 
the  son  of  Eyoob,  was  still  very  young  when  two  viziers  of  Egypt, 
the  Ministers  of  the  Eatimite  Khalif,  residing  at  Cairo,  quarrelled, 
and  one  of  them  succeeded  iu  banishing  the  other.  The  e.pled 
Shawer  betook  himself  and  his  tale  of  woe  to  Aleppo,  and  Noor- 
eddin  otlered  him  the  help  of  Shirkuh  and  his  Kurds  to  regain  his 
power.  But  Shawer  soon  quarrelled  with  the  wild  mercenaries,  and 
made  an  unholy  alliance  against  them  with  Amaury,  or  Amahich, 
thecrusader  Kiug  of  Jerusalem.  Shirkuh,  with  thehelp  of  his  nephew, 
defeated  them  both  ;  and  taking  Cairo,  promptly  put  the  perfidious 
Shawer  to  death,  aud  annexed  Egypt  to  the  possessions  of  his 
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master  Nooreddin.  The  Fatiniite  Khalif,  a  mere  puppet,  conferred 
on  him  a  robe  of  honour,  and  pave  him  the  title  of  Malik  al 
Mansoor,  or  Victorious  King-.  He  was  thus  in  a  strange  position, 
serving  not  one,  or  two,  but  three  masters — namely,  Nooreddin  of 
Aleppo  and  both  the  rival  Khalifs.  His  servitude  sat  lightly  upon 
him,  however,  and  on  his  nephew,  and  did  not  hinder  them  from 
establishing  their  power  in  Egypt  without  much  reference  to  any 
will  but  their  own,  and  with,  probably,  little  time  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  Shia  and  Sunnee  doctrines,  or  the  Abbasside 
and  Fatimite  Khalifs.  The  central  fact  in  Saladiu's  life  seems  to 
have  been  the  high  average  mortality  of  his  opponents,  and 
indeed  of  all  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  advancement.  They 
always  died  when  they  ought  to  die,  just  as  people  do  in  novels. 
Yet,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  which  go  to  prove  the  rule,  he 
did  not  murder  his  rivals,  or,  if  he  did,  managed  to  conceal  the 
crime  so  adroitly  that  his  reputation  escaped  unhurt.  Shawer's 
death  was  the  almostnatural consequence  of  hismanifold  treacheries. 
But  Shirkuh  only  lived  long  enough  to  secure  his  nephew  a  firm  hold 
upon  Egypt,  and  the  title  of  Malik  al  Nasr — which  means  nearly  the 
same  as  Malik  al  Mansoor — from  the  Fatimite  Khalif  in  his 
palace  or  state  prison.  Nooreddin  sent  word  to  Saladin  from  Aleppo 
that  he  must  not  receive  these  favours  from  a  heretic,  and  ordered 
him  to  proclaim  the  orthodox  Suunite  Khalif.  Saladin  desired 
the  preachers  in  the  Caireue  mosques  to  omit  the  name  of  the 
Fatimite  Khalif  from  their  prayers,  and  to  replace  it  with  that  of 
the  Sunnite  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  They  obeyed,  and  Al 
Aadad,  buried  in  the  recesses  of  his  palace,  knew  nothing  about  it. 
What  he  might  have  said,  and  what  believers  in  his  sanctity 
might  have  done,  we  know  not,  because  of  course  he  died  just  at 
the  proper  conjuncture.  Saladiu's  life  after  this  was  one  of  unin- 
terrupted prosperity.  Nooreddin  died  just  when  he  might  have 
become  troublesome  ;  so  did  Nooreddin's  little  boy  ;  but  here,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  Saladin  did  not  wait  for  the  interference  of  Providence. 
King  of  Egypt,  and  of  Syria  all  but  Palestine,  Saladin  turned  his 
attention  next  to  the  Crusaders  and  their  little  kingdom,  for 
which  see  The  Talisman  passim,  and  taught  them  chivalrous 
behaviour  and  heraldry.  After  the  fatal  field  of  Hattin  Jerusalem 
itself  fell  into  his  hands.  This  was  the  culminating  point  in  his  life  ; 
and  he  died  himself  in  1 193,  having  exercised  undisputed  power 
for  five  years.  His  family  quarrelled  among  themselves  ;  his  own 
descendants  were  dethroned,  and  those  of  his  brother  form  the 
Eyoobite  dynasty  of  Egyptian  sovereigns  which  reigned  with  varying 
fortunes  for  eighty  years,  one  of  the  last  being  another  Saleh, 
whose  army,  when  he  himself  was  dying  or  dead,  took  St.  Louis 
prisoner  at  JJamietta. 

There  must  have  been  something  very  powerful  in  the  indi- 
viduality of  Saladin.  He  and  Mohammed  Ali  are  the  two  rulers 
of  Egypt  of  whom  the  people  most  often  speak,  and  to  whom 
they  habitually  attribute  all  great  public  works.  Even  the  magni- 
ficent system  of  inland  irrigation  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  is  perhaps 
five  thousand  years  old,  is  called  the  Bahr  Yussuf,  Saladiu's 
river.  The  long  line  of  the  aqueduct  which  forms  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  view  from  the  citadel  of  Cairo  is  ascribed  to  him. 
Above  all,  they  thank  him  for  the  orthodoxy  which  since  his  time 
has  prevailed  in  Egypt.  The  Shia  heresy  exists  only  among  the 
Persian  schismatics  who  come  to  Cairo  on  business,  and  perform 
strange  and  barbarous  ceremonies  annually  in  honour  of  Hassan 
and  Husseyn.  Among  other  great  works  thus  assigned  to  Saladin 
are  the  old  city  gates  ;  but  Mr.  Kay,  whose  paper  on  the  subject 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote  from  more  than  once. 
Las  lately  been  at  the  trouble  of  deciphering  the  inscriptions 
in  the  old  Cufic  character  which  remain  upon  them.  Cufic 
stands  to  Arabic  much  as  Black-letter  stands  to  modern  type, 
but  it  is  very  diliicult  to  translate  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  diacritical  points.  "Yet  Mr.  Kay  has  made  them 
out,  and  made  out,  moreover,  that  they  record  the  building 
of  the  gates  by  Badr  al  Jamali  in  1087.  But  the  strangest 
thing  is  to  find  that  on  the  great  north-eastern  gate,  the  Bab  en' 
Nasr,  the  Shia  confession  of  laith  is  still  inscribed,  having  probably 
been  sufi'ered  to  remain  unmolested  by  Saladin  and  his  orthodox 
successors,  owing  to  the  difliculty  of  decipherment.  This  con- 
fession consists  of  a  declaration  that  Ali  is  the  exclusive  Kaly,  or 
favourite  of  Allah  ;  and  a  sacred  foruuila,  which  the  orthodox  only 
use  for  Mohammed,  is  applied  to  the  usurping  race  of  the  Fatimites. 
Though  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Saladin  did  not  build  these 
.ancient  gates,  which  are  in  fact  the  gates  of  the  palace  of  Al  Muizz 
and  his  successors  in  the  Ivhalifate,  he  did  build  the  great  wall 
which  is  still  in  places  to  be  seen,  olten  covered  by  modern  houses, 
or  heaped-up  rubbish,  and  which  took  in  all  the  suburbs  that  had 
grown  round  the  palace  and  its  mosques.  They  were  commenced 
in  1 170,  while  Egypt  was  still  under  the  nominal  rule  of  the  last 
Fatimite  Khalif,  Al  Aadad.  The  work  was  carried  on  after  the 
Khalifs  death  by  Saladin's  minister,  who  placed  the  present  citadel 
in  its  commanding  situation,  and  completed  much  of  what  we 
still  see.  The  eastern  walls  of  the  city  were  prolonged  south- 
ward, so  as  to  connect  the  quarter  round  the  palace  with 
the  citadel,  and  so  we  have  the  southern  gate,  the  BabZuwaylah, 
in  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  true  gate  in  this  direction  is  that 
which  opens  on  the  ruins  of  "  Old  Cairo,"  and  is  called  after  the 
Ijady  Zenobia,  "  al  Sitteh  Zeynab,"  a  granddaughter  of  Moham- 
med, who  is  said  to  be  buried  in  a  neighbouring  mosque.  The 
name  is  still  common  among  Egyptian  women,  who  little  know 
that,  in  commemorating  their  patron  .saint,  they  also  commemorate 
a  Queen  of  Egypt.  From  this  point  the  walls  were  to  have  been 
continued  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  the  ancient  city,  but  the 
design  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  its  great  author.    The  walls 


fire  best  seen  at  the  north-eastern  corner,  where  a  bastion  or 
tower  of  very  curious  construction  still  stands.  The  traveller  who 
prefers  ancient  Egyptian  to  Arab  art  examines  every  stone  for 
hieroglyphics.  These  walls  and  the  citadel  and  many  another 
building  of  Cairo  were  in  part  constructed  of  the  materials  which 
had  accumulated  on  the  site  of  Memphis.  It  was  easier  to  pull 
down  buildings  which  had  convenient  canals  close  by,  and  whose 
stones  could  be  floated  across  during  the  inundation,  than  to 
quarry  in  the  rocky  hill  on  the  landward  side ;  and  the  wonder  is 
not  that  the  pyramids  are  so  greatly  dilapidated,  as  that  any  of 
them  remain.  Yet  on  the  inner  face  of  the  Bab  en  Nasr  itself, 
high  up  over  the  archway,  a  sharp  eye  can  detect  hieroglyphs  of 
the  most  ancient  character,  and  part  of  a  frieze  of  figures  carved  in 
the  style  of  the  pyramid-builders. 


POLITICAL  MIDSUMMER  MADNESS. 

A CERTAIN  North-country  gentleman  is  spoken  of  in  Richard- 
son's notes  on  Milton  as  "  a  great  reader,  but  not  in  a  right 
train,  coming  to  town  seldom  and  seeing  little  company."  The 
industrious  Malone  about  a  century  ago  identified  this  person 
with  one  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  of  Cumberland,  Bart.  Whether 
the  present  Sir  Wilfrid  is  a  great  reader  or  not  we  cannot  under- 
take to  say  ;  but  he  certainly  does  not  resemble  his  predecessor  and 
namesake  in  coming  to  town  seldom  or  in  seeing  little  company. 
Whether,  however,  the  ingenious  expression  "  not  in  a  right  train  " 
might  not  suit  the  two  Sir  Wilfrids  equally  is  another  question. 
The  meditative  reader  is  certainly  reminded  of  it  when  he  is  in- 
formed that  Sir  Wilfrid  Law.-ou,  speaking  at  a  public  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  remarked  that  "  the  educated  classes  were  always 
utterly  and  entirely  wrong  on  any  great  political  question,"  We 
have  heard  something  like  this  before,  and  it  is  indeed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  present  programme  of  what  is  pleased  to  call  itself 
the  Liberal  party.  But  it  is  not  within  our  remembrance  that  the 
principle  has  been  quite  so  neatly  and  ingenuously  stated  before. 
For  it  is  not,  look  you,  the  upper  classes  or  the  privileged  classes, 
or  any  other  of  the  well-known  old  Turk's  heads  that  Radical  orators 
delight  to  belabour.  No;  it  is  "the  educated  classes."  There- 
lore  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  a  man  possibly  of  great  reading,  certainly 
of  much  company  and  many  visits  to  town,  but  we  fear  hereditarily 
"  not  in  a  right  train,"  says  in  effect  that  every  man  who  knows 
anything  about  a  subject  is  always  utterly  and  entirely  wrong 
about  it.  "  Hurrah  for  ignorance !  "  cries  Sir  Wilfrid ;  "  down 
with  education  !  Where  be  these  naughty  fellows  that  talk  of  a 
noun  and  a  verb  ?  "  For  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,  and 
your  demagogue  is  very  much  the  same  sort  of  person  whether  he 
lives  in  the  fifteenth  century  or  in  the  nineteenth,  or  indeed  in 
any  other  of  the  world's  history.  This  remarkable  parallel,  how- 
ever, between  the  various  conditions  of  aberration  which  seem  to 
be  the  lot  of  the  Lawsons  is  not  the  particular  point  which  it 
seems  pleasant  and  profitable  to  consider  at  this  moment.  It 
only  leads  up  to  that  point.  Sir  Wilfrid's  grand  generalization 
on  the  effect  of  education  in  destroying  political  competency 
has  been,  it  appears,  forced  from  him  by  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  Egypt.  "Whether  he  will  introduce  a  new  local  option  scheme 
for  enabling  any  neighbourhood  to  keep  the  accursed  thing  educa- 
tion out  of  its  precincts,  and  so  preserve  its  political  judgment 
unimpaired,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say.  He  seems  at  present  to 
speak  with  a  view  to  Egypt  only.  Now  we  could  understand 
a  hasty  generalizer  coming  to  some  such  conclusion  as  Sir 
Wilfrid's  from  a  consideration  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  As 
thus: — Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  are 
educated  people ;  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Cabinet  have  made 
a  hopeless  mess  of  the  Egyptian  business  ;  therefore,  education 
unfits  men  i'or  politics.  It  is  true  that  there  is  here  an  illicit  pro- 
cess •;  but  the  argument  is  quite  as  good  as  most  Radical  arguments, 
and  the  premisses  are  much  sounder  than  most  Radical  premisses. 
But  this  is  not  at  all  Sir  ^^'ilfrid's  view.  He  does  not  condemn 
the  imbecility  of  the  Government ;  he  dreads  their  resipiscence. 
He  wants  the  Government  to  retire  ;  and  he  observes  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  the  educated  classes  to  ask  them  to  retire, because 
education  is  fatal  to  political  judgment.  The  martial  attitude  of 
Ministers,  the  rough  and  ready  fashion  in  which  they  have  used, 
and  are  using,  the  power  of  England,  terrify  Sir  Wilfrid.  A  new 
plague  of  Egypt  has  come  upon  him.  He  cannot  get  up  in  the 
morning  without  fearing  to  see  that  some  brutal  act  has  obscured 
the  ineffable  magnanimity  of  the  Transvaal  Convention,  blotted 
out  the  glory  of  the  scuttle  from  Candahar.  If  Sir  Wilfrid  is 
bereaved  of  these  satisfactions,  he  is  bereaved  indeed ;  and  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  have  got  a  little  flurried.  But  to  the  iu- 
competent  educated  man,  who  looks  at  things  as  they  are,  the 
wonder  is,  not  so  much  that  Sir  "Wilfrid  should  say  mischievous 
cr  foolish  things— that  is  nothing  new— as  that  he  should  be  in 
such  a  Iright  about  the  martial  intentions  of  the  Government, 
Where  are  they,  those  martial  intentions  ?  Let  us  get  Diogenes's 
lantern  and  jNlaster  Alcofribas  Nasier's  pair  of  spectacles,  and 
search  diligently  for  them.  For  surely  tbey  must  be  somewhere, 
since  they  have  alarmed  Sir  Will'rid  so  terriblv. 

The  excellent  representative  of  the  North-country  gentleman 
who  was  not  in  a  right  train  is,  however,  by  no  means  alone  in 
suffering  from  these  distressing  hallucinations.  The  spectacle  of 
a  British  fleet  allowing  fortifications  to  be  run  up  and  guns  to  be 
mounted  under  its  very  bowsprits  (if  it  had  any) ;  of  ships  of 
war  slinking  off'  to  bury  their  massacred  officers  in  secret,  for 
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ifear  of  angerinn^  those  wlio  have  massacred  them ;  of  the  solemn 
proclamation  that,  if  they  begin  to  massacre  again,  something 
■will  really  have  to  be  done — these  things  have  all'eeted  the  Anti- 
Aggression  League  even  as  they  have  affected  Sir  Wilfrid.  The 
Anti-Aggression  League  is  in  a  condition  which  i.s  wondrous 
pitiful;  it  has  issued  a  circular  imploring  all  good  men  and  true 
to  take  the  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  these  llodomouta  of 
Ministers  ;  to  bind  them  over  to  keep  the  peace ;  to  abate  their 
manly  rage  somehow  or  other.  The  particular  plant  whose  juice 
Puck  has  squeezed  on  the  eyes  of  Sir  Wilfrid  and  the  Anti-Agres- 
sion  League  we  know  not;  but  it  is  very  odd  that  the  delusion 
should  have  happened  just  on  the  eve  of  Midsummer.  A  cur  with 
its  tail  between  its  legs  looks  to  Sir  Wilfrid  like  a  ravening  lion 
seeking  whom  it  may  devour ;  a  bevy  of  fussy  and  frightened  old 
women  (we  beg  the  old  women's  pardon)  chattering  and  equivo- 
cating, sulking  and  contradicting  themselves,  begging  other  people 
to  come  and  help  them  out  of  their  trouble,  wriiiging  their  hands 
and  wiping  their  eyes,  has  to  the  Auti-Aggression  League  the  look 
of  a  band  of  bold  buccaneers  starting  with  sword  in  hand,  pistol  in 
belt,  to  harry  the  peaceful  folk  of  Egypt.  Surely  Robin  Goodfellow 
never  played  anybodj'  a  scurvier  trick,  even  when  (unknown  to 
Oervautes)  he  got  into  the  brains  of  Don  Quixote  himself. 

The  circular  of  the  Auti-Aggression  League  does  not  excite 
exactly  the  same  feelings  as  Titauia's  address  to  Bottom,  or  as  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha's  conversations  with  his  squire.  There  is 
nothing  poetical  or  pathetic  about  it,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  is  contemptible  and  disgusting.  But  it  is  hardly  inferior 
as  an  example  of  Midsummer  madness.  The  League  sees  that 
"  under  the  guns  of  the  English  ships  the  English  Envoys 
Lave  just  been  demanding  the  dismissal  of  a  native  Ministry," 
where  plain  men  see  English  Envoys,  under  the  guns  of  their 
ships,  acquiescing  in  the  appointment  to  otlice  of  those  whose 
banishment  they  have  demanded.  Those  whose  eyes  Puck  has 
not  touched  see  hundreds  of  European  corpses  tumbled  hugger- 
mugger  into  dishonourable  graves,  unavenged,  and  with  no 
prospect  of  vengeance.  The  Auti-Aggression  League  does  not 
seem  to  have  even  heard  of  any  massacre.  The  cause  of  the  dis- 
order in  Egypt  is,  to  most  people,  the  culpable  inaction  of  the 
present  Ministry  ;  to  the  Anti- Aggression  League  it  is  "  meddling 
with  domestic  parties  in  Egypt."  The  description  of  Arabi  Pasha 
as  a  domestic  party  is  one  of  the  happiest  expressions  of  the  kind 
since  Titania's  description  of  Bottom  as  a  gentle  joy.  But  the 
muddled  state  of  vision  of  the  Anti-.\ggression  League  is  not 
limited  to  the  details  of  the  Egyptian  situation.  "  it  is  not,"  say 
they,  "  the  duty  of  private  citizens  to  administer  foreign  allairs  or 
dictate  diplomatic  expedients.  Their  duty,  however,  is  plain  ; 
to  insist  that  the  Government  shall  not  drag  the  nation  to  the 
verge  of  war,  and  embroil  it  with  a  foreign  people  without  ade- 
quate cause."  In  other  words,  we  are  not  going  to  inter- 
fere with  foreign  affairs,  but  we  insist  that  foreign  affairs 
shall  be  carried  on  as  it  pleases  us.  0  logical,  wise,  and  clear- 
sighted Anti-Aggression  League  !  What  an  eagle  glance  it  has  for 
anything  like  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  well  as  for  the  actual 
facts  of  a  political  situation! 

It  may  seem  hardly  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  such  drivelling 
nonsense  as  this.  People  who  say  with  apparent  gravity  that  the 
educated  classes  are  always  wrong  in  political  matters,  who  cannot 
put  two  sentences  together  without  contradicting  themselves,  are, 
it  may  be  said,  out  of  the  pale.  To  attend  to  them  is  as  reasonable 
as  it  would  be  to  send  a  reporter  to  Ilanwell  and  make  arrange- 
ments with  Messrs.  Hansard  for  verbatim  accounts  of  the  dis- 
cussions of  Oolney  Hatch.  In  the  actually  best  of  all  possible 
worlds  this  might  be  so.  But  the  silly  crotcheteers  who  sign  or 
utter  these  absurdities  are  unfortunately  not  inhabitants  of  either 
of  those  very  appropriate  and  useful  places  of  sequestration.  They 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  it;  they  turn 
Ministers  out  of  place  and  keep  them  in ;  they  form  the  most 
active  and  not  the  least  powerful  part  of  the  astonishing 
political  conglomerate  called  the  Liberal  party ;  they  are,  like  all 
fools,  noisy  ;  like  most  fools,  obstinate  ;  and,  like  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  their  honourable  brotherhood,  peculiarly  active  when 
they  are  doing  mischief.  Democratic  politics  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  the  special  Meld  for  fools  of  this  variety  to  play 
their  antics  in.  They  can  fell  the  trees  that  others  have  grown  ; 
they  can  destroy  the  work  that  others  have  done.  At  the  present 
moment  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  political  fool,  in  whose 
brain  it  is  always  Midsummer  and  who  looks  at  everything  through 
a  kaleidoscope  under  the  impression  that  that  instrument  will  give 
him  a  connect  picture  of  the  object,  has  some  reasons  for  being 
busy  and  active.  He  has  had  his  own  way  of  late  years  to  a  re- 
markable extent.  He  has  struck  a  province  or  two  olf  the  British 
lilmpire;  he  has  turned  Ireland  into  a  witch's  cauldron  of  anarchy  ; 
lie  has  "  made  hay  "  of  half  the  institutions  of  his  country  ;  and 
when  he  can  get  leave  to  have  his  own  way  still  more  completely 
in  Parliament  he  proposes  to  make  hay  of  the  other  half.  ]3ut  in 
this  prosperous  career— to  end  only  when  there  are  no  educated 
classes  to  go  wrong  and  no  British  ICmpire  to  break  up  and  throw 
out  of  window — a  sudden  check  has,  he  thinks,  met  him.  The 
check  certainly  does  not  seem  anything  remarkable  to  those  who 
would  be  glad  of  a  check.  The  "Jingoism"  of  the  present 
Uovernment  at  Alexandria  requires  an  eye  prepared  to 
see  all  things  in  Jingo  and  assisted  by  patent  double 
million  magnifying-glasses  to  discover  it  at  all ;  but,  such 
as  it  is,  it  is  enough  lor  the  political  fool  in  his  Midsummer 
state.  He  rushes  about  the  streets  crying  out  "  Murder ! '' 
and  "  Rape !  "  (metaphorically  at  least,  for  literally  he  might  cry 


thena  as  to  Alexandria  with  considerable  justice"),  and  imploring 
all  citizens  to  come  and  help  hiui  to  put  things  right  again.  He 
speaks  of  a  military  adventurer  as  a  "domestic  party,"  and  sees 
an  "independent  people  "  in  a  country  the  dependency  of  which 
is  not  disputed  by  those  of  his  own  political  prophets  who  have 
kept  a  small  corner  of  their  brains  free  from  the  inlluence  of  Puck, 
and  one  eye,  at  least,  away  from  the  magic  orifice  of  the  kaleido- 
scope. He  is  perfectly  blind  to  facts ;  he  knows  nothing  of,  or 
at  least  cares  nothing  for,  history  or  logic  (which  is,  indeed,  con- 
sistent enough  with  his  views  as  to  the  bad  effect  of  education) ; 
and  he  can  do  nothing  but  repeat,  like  a  Thibetan  prayer,  com- 
monplaces about  non-intervention  and  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
the  like.  When  his  friends,  the  uneducated  classes,  have  heard 
these  a  few  hundred  times,  they  begin  to  believe  them  true,  and 
then  away  goes  another  slice  of  English  ground,  another  tatter  of 
English  honour,  another  support  of  English  interests.  But  the 
political  fool  is  not  satisfied  ;  he  has  no  thought  of  singing  Nunc 
Dimttiis.  What  he  sings  is,  as  before,"  Up  with  anti-aggression, 
and  down  with  the  educated  classes !  " 


LOCH  AWE  IX  JUNE. 

XrEAR  by  year,  with  astonishing  speed,  the  Highlands  are 
J-  losing  their  too  rough  and  horrid  aspirate,  and  are  becoming 
the  Tghlands.  Railways,  of  course,  have  been  the  chief  cause  of 
this  gratifying  change.  The  latest  railway  is  the  Oban  and 
Callender  line,  by  which  even  his  worst  foemen  must  hope  that  it 
may  never  be  Mr.  Ruskin's  lot  to  travel.  Only  four  years  ago  the 
beautiful  road  between  Dalmally  and  Oban,  along  the  shores  of 
Loch  Awe  and  the  Pass  of  Brander,  was  still  the  loveliest  drive 
in  Scotland.  Now  the  railway  is  completed.  Rob  Roy's  country 
is, a  suburban  paradise,  and  at  every  corner  pricks  the  cockney's 
ear  of  some  new  villa.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  will  never  again 
be  found  "  lone  sitting  on  the  shores  of  old  romance  "  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loch  Awe.  The  shores  of  that  lake  used  to  be 
beautifully  fringed  with  hazel  and  birch ;  there  were  a  hundred 
i'airy  coves  and  pebbly  beaches  into  which  the  waves  had  fretted 
their  way,  and  where  they  received  the  tribute  of  the  clear  burns 
that  in  wet  weather  seam  the  hillsides  with  leaping  waters  like 
lines  of  snow.  Now  the  railway  has  torn  its  path  "  long,  and  dusty, 
and  straight,"as  Mr.  Stevenson  says  of  life  after  marriage,  thi-ough  all 
the  copses,  and  athwart  all  the  little  bays.  "  Love,"  a  modern  poet 
has  observed,  "  is  one  bleeding  wound,"  and  the  shore  of  Loch 
Awe  is  one  ghastly  scar.  The  refuse  and  trash  of  Highland 
labour,  always  rough  and  casual,  lies  everywhere ;  lumps  of  wood, 
dug-up  stones,  rudimentary  sleepers,  litter  the  shores.  The  cliffs 
are  cut  clean  through  ;  at  the  stations  the  lake  has  been  embanked, 
and  is  lined  with  trucks  instead  of  bracken,  fringed  with  scraps  of 
old  newspapers  in  place  of  grass  and  heather  and  the  celebrated 
bluebells  of  Scotland.  It  is  not  a  romantic  sport  fishing  in  Loch 
Awe  off  an  embankment,  with  the  train  puffing  and  shunting  over 
your  head,  and  one  or  two  steamers  and  launches  rushing  to  and 
fro ;  while  a  huge  new  hotel  stands  where  it  ought  not,  like  the 
abomination  of  desolation.  It  is  difficult  to  row  out  of  sight 
of  the  hotels,  standing  among  the  wounds  they  have  made — the 
scarred  soil,  which  in  future  may  possibly  blossom  into  an  hotel 
garden,  and  the  levelled  moist  patches  where  tourists  in  time  to 
come  will  make  pretence  to  play  lawn-tennis. 

As  to  fishing,  it  has  been  summarily,  and  perhaps  hastily,  said 
that  "  Loch  Awe  is  a  fraud."  The  flattering  tales  told  by  the 
Sportsman's  Guide  to  the  Highlands  are  alwa3's  pleasant  to  read, 
but  too  frequently  they  do  what  the  Nurse  warned  Romeo  not 
to  do,  and  land  those  who  listen  in  "  a  Fool's  Paradise."  Loch 
Awe  was  doubtless  the  scene  of  excellent  sport  in  the  old 
days  when  Mr.  Golq  ihoun  wrote  Tke  Moor  and  the  Loch.  The 
Salmo  fero.x  may  still  swim  in  its  waters,  but  we  fear  it  is 
slipping  into  the  category  of  the  moa,  or  monster  bird  of  New 
Zealand,  and  of  the  great  sea  serpent,  as  introduced  to  the  public 
thus  early  in  the  season  by  the  veracious  journal  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Cowen.  The  trout  of  Loch  Awe  seem  to  be  few  in  number,  small 
in  size,  ill-fed,  ill-flavoured,  black,  but  not  comely,  and  have  no 
virtue  but  the  moral  virtue  of  self-denial.  On  a  "  soft,'  dark  day, 
with  a  good  breeze  and  a  gentle  rain,  those  trout  will  not  feed. 
May-flies  float  seductively  about,  and  the  self-denying  trout  let 
them  float  and  fly,  showing  no  desire  to  end  their  giddy  career. 
Various  reasons  are  given  by  various  philosophers  for  this  stern 
conduct  of  the  trout.  Some  say  that  the  steamers  have  dis- 
turbed them,  which  is  highly  probable  ;  others  that  they  are 
over-fished,  which  is  certain  enough.  One  particular  bay  has 
always  a  boat  on  it,  and  at  least  another  boat  watching,  and 
ready  to  begin  when  the  first  comers  leave.  A  third  hypothesis 
is  that  the  pike  have  swallowed  most  of  the  trout,  and  that  the 
angler  is  only  helping  to  thin  the  meagre  remnant  that  is  left. 
Perhaps  all  these  causes  combine ;  perhaps  Loch  Awe  is  an  early 
loch  or  a  late  loch ;  certainly  the  most  appropriate  June  weather 
does  not  seem  to  provoke  good  trout  into  changing  their  temperate 
habits,  and  rising  at  the  artificial  fly.  Poor  as  the  loch-tishiug  is, 
the  public  is  always  at  it.  No  one  talks  or  thinks  of  anything 
else,  and  trout  are  to  the  settlements  of  tourists  on  Loch  Awe 
what  golf  is  to  the  population  of  St.  Andrews,  or  hunting  to  the 
people  of  Leicestershire.  The  female  settlers  look  sadly  out  of 
place,  and  sadly  out  of  the  hotel  windows  they  gaze,  through  the 
rain  which  every  wind  that  blows  brings  up  from  every  quarter  of 
the  compass.    Little  chance  have  they  to  become  tishers  of  men,  for 
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fhe  heart  of  man,  like  Mr.  Mcavk  Twain's  old  fowl  which  did  not  crv  out 
when  cruelly  treated,  "  is  too  much  absorbed."'  In  certain  distriets, 
and  by  people  sojourninn;  at  certain  Highland  hotels,  salmon  lishinfr 
is  to  be  had.  In  these  hostelries  the  wliole  talk  is  about  "  butchers," 
"  bakers,"  "  sudden  death,"  "  blue  doctors,"  •'  Harriet,"  "  Pophaui," 
and  "  canaries."  These  topics  of  conversatiou  seem  to  range  Irom 
the  condition  of  mojt  useful  and  enterprising-  tradtsmeu  to  strictly 
private  matter  about  Harriet  and  I'opham,  and  thence  to  a 
crerulean  medical  man,  like  the  "  black  doctor  ''  said  to  be  well 
iuown  in  the  East  End.  Bat,  in  reality,  the  talk  is  only  about 
varieties  of  salmou-liies,  with  digressions  on  the  lish  which  escaped 
3-esterday,  and  disquisitions  ou  the  state  of  the  water.  ])oubtless 
good  sport  may  be  had  on  the  Awe  and  the  Orehy,  but  it  requires 
-some  pluck  and  conlidence  to  go  and  take  one's  share.  There  are 
sportsmen  in  the  hotels  already  ;  they  ha  e  learned  to  tolerate 
each  other,  but  it  will  take  some  time  to  make  them  tolerate  you. 
Jealously  they  scan  the  omnibuses  that  bring  passengers  I'rom  the 
hotels,  for  each  new  comer  means  a  rival,  a  man  who  will  claim 
his  right  to  tish  certain  casts.  This  sentiment  is  felt  of  course  in 
country  houses,  where  the  more  familiar  and  accustomed  a  guest 
is  to  the  sport,  the  more  he  secretly  resents  the  coming  of  any  one 
who  will  be  permitted  to  share  in  his  enjoyment.  But  at  hotels 
the  fierce  passion  of  sporting  jealousy  burns  much  more  openly  and 
fiercely,  and  a  man  who  is  not  madly  fond  of  salmon-hohing  will 
fall  back  on  the  lochs  and  the  little  ugly  black  trout  rather  than 
disturb  the  happy  repose  of  a  set  of  earlier  comers. 

The  truth  is  that  unpreserved  tishing  in  the  Highlands  has 
almost  ceased  to  exist.  Even  in  seasons  not  usually  regarded  iis 
holiday  time,  the  hotels  are  pretty  full,  the  boats  and  boatmen 
in  great  request.  In  August  aud  Septejnber  the  crowd  eager  for 
tiie  blood  of  trout  is  enormous  and  unappeasable.  The  little  old 
fishing  hotels,  comfortable  quiet  quarters,  are  overthronged,  and 
tire  succeeded  by  large  gaudy  establishments  with  German  waiters, 
nnd  long  weary  dinners,  hot,  dull,  and  interminable.  The  High- 
lands are  invaded  and  altered  ;  to  travel  to  them  is  not  to  escape 
the  crowd,  but  to  get  into  the  thick  of  the  multitude.  It  is  hard, 
or  rather  impossible,  to  say  where  the  ochlophobist  may  find  quiet 
(lud  untlogged  water.  The  west  of  Sutherland  is  still  unspoiled 
by  railways,  but  steamers  bring  eager  hosts  to  Lochinver,  and 
thence  they  penetrate  by  road  to  Inchnadamtf,  and  dabble  in  all 
the  two  hundred  lochs  of  Assynt.  The  only  real  solitudes  we 
believe  to  lie  much  further  south,  in  a  direction  which  we  prefer 
not  to  indicate,  in  a  region  where  there  are  scarcely  any  roads 
but  bridle  roads,  and  where  you  are  often  obliged  to  ride  to 
the  scene  of  your  sport.  The  times  grow  worse  aud  worse  year 
by  year  for  people  who  inherit  the  love  of  sport  without  wealth. 
Year  by  year  open  trout-tishing  is  preserved,  and  what  remains 
free  is  as  thickly  crowded  as  the  Darenth,  near  Loudon;  Every 
pool  in  Tweed  has  its  angling  artisans  where,  twenty  years  ago, 
you  might  fish  all  day  and  see  no  rival  but  the  heron.  Our  gene- 
ration will  live  to  see  the  end  of  sport  and  the  end  of  lonely 
nature  for  all  but  rich  people  who  can  alibrd  to  turn  half  a  county 
into  deer  forests.  Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  it  seems 
happier  to  resign  oneself  without  a  struggle  to  e.xisteuce  passed 
in  the  midst  of  great  cities.  It  is  better  to  have  no  scenery 
but  the  parks  than  year  by  year  to  see  nature's  own  landmarks 
removed,  and  cockney  hotels,  with  gravel  walks  and  garden- 
seats,  where  we  have  known  unspoiled  beauty  and  the  solitary 
repose  of  nature.  It  is  better  to  be  always  in  the  midst 
of  the  hum  of  men  than  to  be  thrown  into  unavoidable  asso- 
ciation with  people  who  do  not  want  to  see  us,  and  whom  we 
are  particularly  anxious  not  to  see,  at  ttibles-d'hote  and  in  inn 
parlours.  So  we  are  apt  to  think  ;  but  at  the  very  next  chance  we 
are  certain  to  be  found  seeking  for  trout  aud  hiding  from  men  in 
some  region  we  have  not  explored,  aud  where  our  coming  spoils 
the  existence  of  earlier  .discoverers.  Sportive  man  is  a  selfish 
animal,  and  would,  if  he  could,  be  solitary  in  his  habits.  But,  as 
this  grows  more  and  more  dilhcult,  we  are  constrained  to  destroy 
animal  life  in  company,  and  to  combine  to  rob  nature  of  her  chief 
charm  by  converting  the  country  of  liob  Eoy  into  a  cockney's 
paradise.  In  a  few  years  the  thing  will  be  complete,  and 
Laburnum  Villas  and  Rosebank  Lodges  will  cover  all  the  Western 
coast,  once  sacred  to  solitude,  and  only  viewed  by  intrepid  yacbts- 
wen  like  Mr.  Ilobert  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Thomas  Maitland.  The 
knd  question  in  the  Highlands  will  be  solved  by  making  the  High- 
hiuda  "  an  eligible  residential  district." 


THE  IRISH  PASTORAL  AND  ITS  CRITICS. 

'nOS  locutus  est.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have 
spoken  at  last.  For  two  years  the  great  majority  of  them — 
«  e  always  except  Cardinal  MacCabe — have  watched  with  more 
than  bovine  apathy,  diversified  by  no  infrequent  denunciations, 
not  of  the  aggressors,  but  of  their  victims,  a  series  of  murders, 
Eiaimings,  repudiations  of  just  debts,  and  outrages  of  all  kinds  ou 
man  and  beast,  wliich  disgrace  alike  the  country  and  the  religion 
of  those  who  perpetrate  or  encourage  them.  At  length  the 
whole  body  of  prelates  assembled  in  Dublin,  including,  as  the 

Tablet  informs  us,  four  archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops,  after 
five  days'  deliberation,  have  issued  a  solemn  Pastoral  on  the 
*>ucial  state  of  Ireland,  which  is  characterized  by  our  contemporary 
as  "  a  document  of  the  highest  importance  and  one  that  will  be 
anxiously  studied  at  home  and  abroad,  not  alone  by  Catholics, 
font  by  men  oi  all  creeds,  races,  and  classes,  politicians  and  econo- 


mists of  every  sliade  of  opinion,  and  by  the  opponents  as  well  aa 
the  friends  of  liish  claims."  So  far  wo  see  no  reason  to  disagree 
with  the  writer;  how  far  an  impartial  study  of  the  highly  im- 
portant document  is  likely  to  conlirm  his  estimate  of  its  merits 
and  probable  results  will  appear  by  and  by.  Meansvhile  it  is 
rather  amazing  to  be  told  of  the  numerous  antecedent  con- 
demnations of  agrarian  crime  by  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
leading  dignitaries  which  have  been  unaccountably  ignored  by 
"  hostile  papers,"  while  seizing  on  "  the  very  few  instances  oi  intem- 
perate and  wild  utterances  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastics,  chi'Jlij  younij 
ciirn/es."  Are  Archbishop  Croke,  and  Bishop  Nulty,  and  other 
digidlied  prelates  and  preachers  to  whom  we  referred  on  a  former 
occasion  "young  curates"?  And  have  not  their  denunciations 
of  the  foulest  outrages,  when  uttered  at  all,  been,  as  we  then 
observed,  faint  and  tardy  and  heavily  handicapped  by  abundant 
cant  about  the  wrongs  which  went  far  to  excuse  the  drastic  nature 
of  the  remedies  ?  However,  the  bishops  have  spoken  out  in  their 
collective  capacity  now.  The  subject  of  the  condition  of  Ireland 
was  brought,  as  the  Tablet  says,  before  the  assembled  hierarchy, 
and  submitted  under  four  separate  heads  to  the  scrutiny  of  as 
many  episcopal  sub-committees,  each  presided  over  by  an  arch- 
bishop ;  and  the  Pastoral  is  based  on  a  full  consideration  of  their 
several  reports.  It  is  a  "  touching  address,''  which  will,  the 
Tablet  trusts,  "  produce  speedy  and  salutary  results  in  Ireland, 
and  allay  violent  passions."  We  are  afraid  the  Tablet  is  rather 
sanguine  in  its  expectations,  but  it  is  time  to  let  our  readers  judge 
of  this  touching  and  highly  important  document  for  themselves. 

The  bishops  begin  by  acknowledging  their  grave  responsibility 
in  the  social  crisis  through  which  their  beloved  country  is  now 
passing  ;  they  accordingly  "  hasten  " — after  two  years'  delay — "  to 
comnuinicate  the  results  of  their  deliberations  to  you,  the  devoted 
children  of  the  Catholic  Church,  enlightened  by  Eaith  aud  obe- 
dient to  the  Divine  precept  of  seeking  lirst  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  justice."  It  has  oddly  enough,  however,  become  necessary 
to  remind  these  same  devoted,  enlightened,  and  obedient  children 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  elementary  and  "  undoubted  truth," 
which  they  had  somehow  managed  to  forget,  that  the  law  of  God 
is  supreme  in  social  and  political  as  well  as  in  religious  questions, 
and  that  "  what  is  morally  wrong " — theft  and  murder  e.;/. — 
''cannot  be  politically  right."  And  it  further  appears, on  "applying 
those  principles  to  events  every  day  occurring  around  us,"  that  this 
regrettable  oblivion  of  an  elementary  Christian  truth,  not  to  say 
truism,  has  of  late  seduced  these  enlightened  and  obedient  children 
into  the  following  five — well,  let  us  say  rather  serious  imper- 
fections— to  the  "  folly  "  of  which  their  chief  pastors  think  it 
well,  after  two  years'  rumination  on  the  matter,  to  call  their 
attention :  — 

First,  refusing  to  p.ny  just  debts  ivhen  able  (o  pay  tlioni  ;  secondly, 
preventing  otliers  inmi  paying  their  just  debts;  thirdly,  iiijuiiug  their 
neighbour  in  his  jjer^on,  his  rights  or  property  ;  fourthly,  fureibly  resisting 
the  law  and  those  charL;ed  -with  its  administration,  or  inciting  others  to  do 
so  ;  fifthly,  forming  secret  associations  for  the  promotion  of  the  terror  and 
other  like  objects,  or  obe^  ing  the  orders  of  such  condemned  associations. 
Under  each  of  these  heads  numerous  oiVences,  all  more  or  less  criminal, 
have  been  committed,  fearlully  prominent  among  them  the  hideous  crime 
of  murder,  ■which  even  at  the  moment  disgraces  our  country  and  provokes 
the  anger  of  the  Almighty. 

This  certainly'  does  read  like  a  pretty  large  indictment  against 
these  obedient  children,  and  it  does  not  seem  wonderful  at  first 
sight  that  the  assembled  prelates  should  feel  called  upon  to  protest 
solemnly  in  the  name  of  God  and  His  Church  against  all  and  each 
of  these  ofi'ences,  and  to  declare  that  the  man  who  recommends  or 
justifies  any  one  of  them  should  be  regarded  as  "  the  worst  enemy 
of  our  creed  and  country."  Yet  it  does  appear  strange  under  the 
circumstances  that  the  declaration  should  not  have  been  made 
earlier,  and  it  is  hardly  less  difficult  to  explain  how  it  can  have  been 
consistently  made  at  all  by  some  of  the  signataries.  Why  for 
instance  was  not  the  immoral  "  No  Rent  "  manifesto,  which  ibrbids 
not  the  payment  of  rent  supposed  to  be  exorbitant  or  unjust,  but 
of  all  rents,  condemned  publicly  when  it  was  issued  ?  Dr.  Croke, 
taking  momentary  alarm,  did  no  doubt  write  a  letter  against  it, 
but  his  diocesan  "  administrator,"  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cantwell,  presided 
at  a  Land  League  meeting  when  it  was  promulgated.  And 
considering  the  stringent  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  it  is  more  than  improbable  that  an  official  of 
the  Archbishop's  would  have  ventured  on  such  a  step  without 
the  sanction — still  less  against  the  orders — of  his  ecclesiastical 
supeiior.  Now  this  No  Rent  manifesto  clearly  commits  itself  to 
at  least  the  two  first  of  the  five  points  condemned  in  the  Pastoral — 
by  moral  implication  to  others  also.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
Archbishop  Croke  or  Bishop  Nulty  regards  Mr.  Dillon  or  Michael 
Davitt,  whom  they  have  held  up  as  a  model  of  patriotic  virtue,  as 
"  the  worst  enemies  of  our  creed  and  country."  And  it  is  worth 
noting,  too,  that  among  the  tenants  against  whom  it  was  found 
necessary  to  set  the  law  in  motion,  the  Dominican  community  at 
Lehinch,  near  Clara,  under  the  headship  of  the  Rev.  Aloysius 
Ennis,  are  conspicuous  as  most  shameless  and  obstinate  defaulters. 
For  two  years  and  a  half  they  paid  no  rent,  and  when  at  length 
legal  proceedings  were  instituted  to  obtain  it,  they  resorted  to 
every  available  technical  plea  in  order  to  defeat  the  claim,  so  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Court  in  giving  judgment  against  them  com- 
mented on  the  scandal  of  a  religious  society  not  only  refusing  to 
discharge  its  legal  obligations,  but  even  condescending  to  what  ha 
must  stigmatize  as  a  sui/i/esiio  non  veri  to  screen  its  delinquencies. 
Clearly  these  reverend  fathers  of  Lehinch  think  "  refusing  to  pay  just 
debts,  when  able  to  pay  them,"  no  sin  against  God  and  his  Church. 
But  to  return  to  the  Pastoral.    The  Tablet  not  unreasonably 
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surmises  that  "  there  may  ho  some  who  would  desire  that  the 
address  had  concluded  "  with  the  protest  against  the  live  points  of 
the  Laud  Lea^me  Charter  cited  just  now.  Very  few  indeed  who 
have  at  heart  the  credit  of  the  Irish  prelates  and  of  their  Church, 
or  the  salutary  efl'ect  of  their  admonitions  ou  their  devoted  and 
obedient  children,  can  have  desired  anything  else  after  reading  the 
sequel.  For  there  is  yet  balm  iu  Gilead  even  for  the  J^and 
Leaguers  and  their  allies.  No  sooner  have  the  bishops  uttered 
their  solemn  protest  than  they  proceed  at  once  to  reassure  their 
devoted  children  by  declaring  that  the  National  movement,  purged 
of  what  is  criminal,  shall  have  their  hearty  support.  But 
"  the  National  movement  purged  of  what  is  criminal,"  if  we 
are  to  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruiti,  according  to  an  authority  which 
bishops  must  be  charitably  presumed  to  respect,  is  the  National 
movement  with  its  power  of  motion  gone.  To  praise  the  movement 
is  to  praise  its  leaders,  who  iu  truth  have  by  no  means 
lacked  warm  episcopal  commendation.  And  who  are  its  leaders  ? 
Mr.  Parnell,  who  hubnobbed  with  the  extremest  section  of  avowed 
atheists  and  communists  of  Paris;  Mr.  Dillon,  who  blandlj'  "re- 
fuses to  denounce  outrage  " ;  Michael  Davitt,  the  ex-Fenian  and 
ticket-of-leave  convict,  founder  of  the  thieving  and  murderous 
Land  League;  perhaps  we  should  add  those  "  sweet  and  reason- 
able "  Christian  women.  Miss  Anna  Parnell,  whose  comment  ou 
the  Phcenix  Park  assassinations  was  to  the  effect  that  her  country- 
men would  be  more  or  less  than  human  if  they  refrained  from  such 
tempting  modes  of  retaliation,  and  the  irrepressible  Nun  of  the 
period,  Miss  Cusack,  who  divides  her  time  between  writing  in- 
iiammatory  letters  to  the  papers  and  embroidering  coverlets  for 
the  beds  of  imprisoned  i'elons.  Yet  these  are  the  gods  held  up  for 
the  idolatry  of  the  Irish  faithful  by  episcopal  eulogists  of  the  Land 
League.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  Mr.  Bellingham,  lioman 
Catholic  and  Home  lluler  though  he  be,  should  indignautly  ask,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Tablet,  whether  •'  Catholic  Ireland,  formerly  called 
the  Isle  of  Saints,"  is  prepared,  even  ibr  some  possible  temporal  ad- 
vantage, to  seek  the  aid  of  French  and  English  revolutionists,  and 
whether  "  Catholics,  English  or  Irish,  are  prepared  to  endorse  " 
the  teaching  of  Michael  Davitt  "that  all  capital  is  robbery"? 
The  penultimate  clause  of  the  Pastoral — possibly  thrown  in  to 
secure  the  signatures  of  men  like  Dr.  Croke  and  Dr.  Nulty — is 
just  of  that  kind  which,  "  without  in  any  sense  meaning  to  excuse 
the  crimes  and  offences  we  have  condemned,"  proceeds  at  once, 
not  "  to  damn  with  faint  praise,"  but  to  condone  with  faint  con- 
demnation those  very  crimes.  It  insists  that  "  the  people  have 
been  driven  to  despair  by  evictions  and  the  prospect  of  evictions," 
and  that  '■'  the  continuance  of  such  evictions,  justly  designated  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Iilngland  as  sentences  of  death  " — Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  denied  in  Parliament  having  ever  used  this  language — 
"  must  be  a,  fatal  jK-rm/inenf.  provocatio7i  to  cri7!ie,''  and  that  "  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  friends  of  social  order,  and  especially  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  put  an  end  to  them  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  at  nnij  coat." 
Do  the  bishops  really  imagine  that  any  evictions,  however  harsh  and 
unjust,  can  excuse  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bourke  or  Mrs.  Smythe,  or 
the  Pha;nix  Park  tragedy  ?  That  is  what  they  will  certainly  be 
imderstood  to  mean ;  it  is  this  paragraph  of  the  Pastoral,  if  any, 
that  will  fix  itself  in  the  memory  of  the  Fenians,  Moonlight  Boys, 
and  other  devoted  and  obedient  children  of  the  Church  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  and  will  effectually  neutralize  any  possible  effect 
of  the  "  protest,"  which  is  thus  studiously  weakened,  if  not  with- 
drawn. The  Lady  Land  Leaguers  paid  no  attenticm  to  Cardinal 
MacCabe,  who  is  really  iu  earnest,  when  he  sternly  rebuked  them 
for  unsexing  themselves,  and  they  were  supported  iu  their  con- 
tumacy by  Archbishop  Croke  and  Mr.  yuUivan,  M.P.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ohio,  who  retains,  like  Cardinal 
MaeCabe,  that  old-fashioned  respect  for  the  Decalogue  which  has 
somehow  slipped  out  of  the  memory  of  so  many  of  his  Irish,  and 
some  even  apparently  of  his  English  colleagues,  threatened  to  ex- 
communicate these  people,  but  his  censures  are  treated  with  as 
much  deference  as  the  Cardinal's.  Is  it  likely  that  those  who 
pay  so  little  regard  to  their  prelates,  when  they  do  speak  plainly, 
will  be  influenced  by  the  tardy,  half-hearted,  hedging  declarations 
of  this  ambiguous  Pastoral  ?  We  trow  not.  The  wild  young 
curates  at  whom  the  TaUet  aims  its  artless  ridicule  have  evidently 
won  the  day. 


THE  HAMILTON  SALE. 

THE  dispersion  of  a  famous  collection  of  works  of  art  is  un- 
doubtedly a  matter  for  profound  regret ;  but  it  would  be 
useless  to  deny  that  an  important  sale  of  beautiful  things  gives 
much  pleasure  to  thousands  of  people.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that 
every  one  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own,  and,  as  a 
purely  abstract  proposition,  we  are  always  willing  to  suppose  that 
there  may  be  good  reasons  for  a  man  not  being  inclined  to  pay — or 
to  forfeit,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing — many  thousands  a  year 
for  the  privilege  of  calling  his  own  certain  works  ot  art  that  he 
rarely  sees.  The  objections  to  the  breaking  up  of  a  rich  collection 
of  treasures  are  many  and  obvious  ;  but,  while  we  lament  great 
sales  of  artistic  heirlooms,  we  must  not  forget  that  they  afford 
considerable  opportunities  of  instruction  to  art  students,  and  tend 
to  cultivate  the  ta.ste  of  the  general  public.  It  is  true  that  magni- 
ficent collections  are  to  be  seen  dail}'  at  the  National  Gallery  and 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  ;  but  what  can  be  always  visited  is 
seldom  or  never  visited,  while  people  will  rush  in  crowds  to  look 
at  inferior  things  that  are  only  exhibited  lor  three  days.  It  is 
probable  that  the  larger  proportion  of  those  who  go  to  Messrs. 


Christie  and  Manson's  galleries  before  a  great  sale  do  so  in  order 
to  meet  their  friends,  or  to  enable  themselves  to  chatter  about  the 
things  that  are  to  be  sold  ;  but  it  does  not  do  to  analyse  too 
minutely  the  motives  which  are  the  cause  of  bringing  spectators  to 
works  of  art,  or  works  of  art  to  spectators.  We  should  rather 
content  ourselves  with  reflecting  upon  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
themselves  people  can  scarcely  escape  learning  something  from 
looking  at  beautiful  things.  Even  the  accounts  of  important  sales 
in  the  public  journals  teach  the  world  something.  It  is  a  question 
what  percentage  of  "  educated  people  "  had  ever  heard  of  the 
Marlborough  gems  before  they  were  advertised  for  sale,  and  we 
are  more  than  doubtful  whether  all  those  who  talk  so  glibly  of  the 
Hamilton  Palace  collection  were  aware  of  its  existence  until  the 
announcement  of  its  approaching  dispersion  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. 

it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  sale  of  the  Hamilton  Palace 
collection  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  century.  As  the 
sale  is  taking  place  only  a  couple  of  years  after  that  of  the  trea- 
sures of  Prince  Demidoff"  at  Sau  Donate,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
making  some  comparison  between  the  two  collections,  Which  of 
the  pair  will  realize  the  larger  sum  of  money  remains  to  be 
proved.  There  were  great  lamentations  among  connoisseurs  when 
it  was  announced  that  the  Hamilton  coflection  was  to  be  sold  at 
its  home  in  the  North ;  but  it  was  afterwards  decided  that  the 
mountain  should  come  to  Mahomet,  and,  to  the  delight  of  the 
frequenters  of  Christie  and  Manson's,  it  was  given  out  that  the  sale 
was  to  take  place  at  the  familiar  King  Street  galleries.  As  a  hint 
to  the  public  that  the  sale  would  be  one  of  unusual  importance,  it 
was  advertised  that  the  price  of  the  illustrated  catalogues  would 
be  one  guinea  each.  The  most  successful  medium  through  which 
to  drive  an  idea  into  most  minds  is  the  pocket,  and  as  soon  as  it 
became  known  that  these  illustrated  catalogues  were  to  cost  a 
guinea  apiece,  people  began  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the 
approaching  sale.  There  was  a  private  view  on  the  Tuesday,  which, 
like  most  private  views,  was  crowded.  During  the  three  following 
dajs  the  galleries  were  literally  crammed.  In  addition  to  the 
dense  crowd  of  cockneys,  there  were  dealers  from  many  countries, 
and  some  parts  of  the  rooms  had  occasionally  much  the  appearance 
01  a  synagogue.  The  crowd  was  thickest  round  a  certain  small  in- 
laid table.  Scarcely  one  person  in  a  thousand  would  have  known 
that  this  little  table  was  worth  a  hundred  pounds,  but  it  was 
reported  that  a  well-known  dealer  was  prepared  to  give  5,oooZ.  for 
it ;  so  people  clustered  about  it  like  flies,  and  feasted  their  eyes  oa 
so  small  a  thing  that  could  be  so  valuable,  most  of  them  wonder- 
ing "  where  the  money  could  be." 

Long  before  the  sale  began  on  the  first  day  there  was  barely 
standing  room  in  the  large  gallery.  Among  the  early  lots  sold 
were  some  fine  specimens  of  Steenwyck.  A  tiny  picture  by 
this  artist  of  St.  Jerome  at  his  devotions,  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  hand,  was  by  no  means  dear  at  190  guineas.  The  collection 
of  Vaudycks  was  exceptionally  Mne.  The  first  sold  was  a  portrait 
of  Charles  I.,  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  which  went  for  770 
guineas.  This  is  a  remarkably  fine  work,  but  it  is  unusually 
bright  in  colour  for  Vandyck.  A  very  inferior  picture  was 
another  portrait  of  Charles  I.  in  armour.  The  nose  iu  this 
picture  might  have  been  taken  off  the  face  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  stuck  on  to  that  of  the  unfortunate  king.  It  brought 
in  its  full  value  iu  190  guineas.  Two  full-length  portraits, 
one  of  Henrietta,  Princess  of  Pbalsburg,  attended  by  a  black 
slave  dressed  itP  red,  the  other  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  with 
her  son  as  a  Cupid,  realized  respectively  2,000  and  1,950  guineas. 
These  prices  were  far  e.xceeded  at  San  Douato,  where  a  single 
portrait  by  Vandyck  produced  6,ooo^.  An  equestrian  portrait  of 
Charles  1.  by  the  same  master  went  for  950  guineas.  There  are 
several  replicas  of  this  work.  The  catalogue,  after  describing  the 
picture,  refers  the  reader  to  Smith's  celebrated  Catalogue  Raisonne, 
where  we  read  that  it  is  "perhaps  the  work  of  a  scholar,  retouched 
by  the  master."  There  was  only  one  Hobbema  in  the  Hamilton 
collection,  but  it  was  an  admirable  example  of  the  master.  The 
subject  is  an  old  mill,  with  a  mill-stream  and  much  foliage,  and 
there  is  a  fiieat  deal  of  effective  shade  and  sunshine.  It  is  a  most 
pleiising  picture,  and,  although  it  is  only  24  iu.  by  33,  it  was  sold 
for  4,050  guineas.  This  price,  again,  was  beaten  at  San  Douato, 
where  a  Ilobbenui  realized  8,400/.  Flower  painters  ought  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  price  obtained  for  a  study  of  a  bouquet  in  a 
vase  by  J.  Van  Iluysum,  which  went  for  1,170  guineas.  At  San 
Donato  a  Van  Huysum  had  brought  920/.  A  very  tine  little  picture 
of  St.  Jerome  in  a  cavern,  less  than  a  foot  square,  was  purchased 
for  the  National  Gallery  for  470  guineas.  It  was  attributed  to 
De  Bles,  au  old  Flemish  artist  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whose 
works  are  very  rare,  but  it  was  last  week  pronounced  by 
some  critics  to  be  the  work  of  a  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school.  There  were  three  pictures  attributed  to  Albert  Diirer. 
Two  of  them  were  portraits  of  the  artist,  and  realized  little  short 
of  400/.  apiece.  One  of  them  is  said,  in  Dr.  Waagen's  book,  to 
be  au  old  copy.  There  is  a  similar  picture  iu  the  Madrid  Gallery. 
It  is  plea.sant  to  find  a  Van  Tol  that  professes  to  be  a  Van  Tol 
and  not  a  Gerard  Douw.  A  good  picture  of  a  cobbler  by  this 
painter  went  for  470  guineas.  A  small  and  very  simple  but 
pleasant  specimen  of  V'au  de  Velde's  work,  called  "  A  Calm,"  sold 
lor  1,300  guineas.  Kubens  was  very  well  represented,  his  most 
important  work  being  "  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,"  a  picture 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  billiard  table,  though  rather  shorter 
and  wider.  There  is  said  to  be  a  veiy  similar  picture  in  a  church 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Whether  one  of  the  pair  is  a  copy  by  some 
I  other  painter  is  a  question  which  we  leave  others  to  quarrel  over. 
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The  grouping  of  the  lions  is  magniiicent,  and  the  picture  is  full  of 
spirit.  Anatomists  may  fairly  take  exception  to  some  of  the  leg-s 
of  the  lions,  but  they  could  scarcely  find  a  fault  with 
the  drawing  of  the  nude  figure  of  Daniel.  When  exhibited 
at  Burlington  House,  "  the  prophet  "  was  described  as  having  "  an 
expression  of  earnest  prayer.''  We  should  rather  say  that  ho 
wears  "  an  expression  of  earnest  funk."  lie  looks  a'j  if  he  expected 
to  be  eaten  every  moment.  We  never  saw  abject  terror  more 
truthfully  delineated,  and  this  feature  of  the  work  lowers  its 
dignity  to  zero  in  our  estimation.  After  some  spirited  bidding 
the  picture  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Denison  for  4,900  guinens. 
Rubens's  portrait  of  his  first  wife  is  a  very  line  work,  and  it 
reached  1,750  guineas  ;  but  it  is  in  his  flattest  style,  and  has  very 
little  iu  common  with  the  rich  colouring  for  which  he  is  best 
known.  "The  Loves  of  the  Centaurs,"  a  most  spirited  and 
gorgeous  little  picture,  was  justly  admired  for  its  workmanship. 
The  history  of  this  picture  supports  the  theory  that  the  works  of 
the  old  masters  maintain  their  value.  In  1802  it  cost  260  guineas; 
iu  18 10  it  was  sold  by  Mr.  Christie  for  610  guineas,  and  it  now 
brought  in  as  much  as  2,000  guineas.  A  portrait  of  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  that  only  professed  to  be  a  copy  by  llubens  of  a  picture  by 
Velasquez,  went  for  590  guineas  ;  a  design  for  a  salver,  23  in.  by 
30,  very  freely  sketched  in  grisaille,  or  monotone,  sold  for  1,600 
guineas  ;  and  a  small  portrait,  executed  in  the  same  style,  sold  for 
450.  A  portrait  of  Edward  VI.,  that  had  a  crack  right  through 
the  face,  passing  through  the  right  eye,  was  purchased,  it  was  said 
for  Windsor  Castle,  for  760  guineas.  In  tlie  catalogue  it  was 
attributed  to  Holbein,  but  as  Holbein  died  when  Edward  VI. 
was  only  si.x  years  old,  it  Las  been  fathered  on  some  other 
artist.  A  good  example  of  Ostade  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Denison  for  1,700  guineas,  and  a  nice  liuysdael  went  to 
Mr.  Colnaghi  for  1,150  guineas.  A  picture  of  the  "Adoration 
of  the  Magi  "  by  J.  de  Mabeuse,  an  artist  whose  works  are  said  to 
Lave  been  much  admired  by  Albert  Diirer,  was  not  dear  at  500 
guineas.  The  lirst  day's  sale  produced  43, 206J.  ii.s.,  butthe  best 
day's  sale  of  pictures  at  San  Donato  had  brought  in  more  than 
50,000/. 

The  Monday's  sale  begau  with  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
porcelain.  A  pair  of  pretty  little  pink  vases,  17  inches  LigL,  went 
for  400  guineas,  and  another  pair  with  flowers  on  a  black  ground, 
of  about  the  same  size,  brought  iu  the  same  price.  Two  pairs  of 
large  vases  over  four  feet  in  height  sold  for  920  and  1,180 
guineas,  the  latter  Laving  wLite  and  the  former  coloured  grounds. 
The  Japan  lacquers  were  good,  the  best  specimen  being  a  chest, 
which  fetched  700  guineas.  A  cloisonne  enamelled  vase  was 
sold  cheap  at  51  guineas,  and  a  pale-green  Indian  jade 
ewer,  inlaid  with  rubies  and  gold,  was  not  dear  at  78  guineas. 
A  remarkably  fine  pair  of  globular  jade  bottles,  ricLly  inlaid 
with  lapis  lazuli,  rubies,  and  gold,  on  gilt  metal  supports  finely 
worked,  20  inches  high,  went  for  1,450  guineas.  A  pair  of 
Sevres  gros-bleu  vases,  14  inches  high,  mounted  with  ormulu 
chased  in  high  relief  by  Gouthiere,  sold  for  1,600,  and  a  Louis 
XVI.  lyre-shaped  clock  of  the  same  porcelain  brought  in  440 
guineas.  There  were  two  Louis  XIV.  ormulu  chandeliers.  One 
that  would  hold  16  candles  went  for  210  guineas,  but  a 
very  much  smaller  one,  that  would  only  hold  6  candles, 
went  for  400  guiueas.  An  old  rock-crystal  chandelier,  a  good 
deal  cracked  and  broken,  i-ealised  700  guineas.  The  cabinets  were 
extremely  good,  most  of  them  being  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  or 
Louis  XVI.  Many  of  them  had  panels  of  Japanese  lac  work. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  panels  may  have  been  made  in 
Europe  after  Japanese  patterns,  and  if  so  they  are  even  more 
valuable.  A  good  many  of  them,  too,  were  grand  examples  of 
the  work  of  Buhl.  They  were  splendidly  inlaid  and  veneered 
with  esgraved  white  metal  and  brass  upon  tortoiseshell,  with 
massive  figure  and  fruit  ormulu  angles  and  handles.  The  finest 
specimen  was  a  small  pedestal  cabinet,  3  ft.  6  in.  high  and  2  ft. 
8  in.  long,  that  sold  for  2,200  guineas.  A  rather  fiorid  Florentine 
coffer,  2^  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  high,  sold  for  970  guineas,  and  a  couple 
of  tables  of  Egyptian  porphyry  brought  in  900  guineas  apiece. 

antique  bust  iu  porphyry,  with  gilt  ornaments,  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  realized  1,650  guineas.  There  is  scarcely  a  finer  bust 
in  the  Vatican  galleries.  The-  Emperor  Tiberius,  in  the  same 
materials,  went  for  500,  and  Vespasian,  in  black  basalt,  sold 
for  320.    The. proceeds  of  the  Monday's  sale  exceeded  25,000/. 

The  interest  of  the  third  day's  sale  was  mainly  centred  iu  the 
last  three  lots.  Tastes  may  differ  as|  to  what  style  of  furniture  is 
the  best;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  delicacy  of  workmanship 
culminated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
metal  and  shell  inlaying  of  Buhl  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  w'as  exceed- 
ingly rich,  as  was  shown  by  the  fine  specimens  of  his  work  that 
were  sold  on  Monday  :  but  the  most  exquisite  inlaid  work  that 
Las  yet  been  produced  came  from  the  studio  of  Eiesener,  in 
France,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Very 
little  is  known  of  his  history  ;  but  he  called  himself  an  ileniste, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  used  ebony  from  Madagascar  and  Ceylon, 
tulip-wood,  mahogany,  lime,  rosewood,  holly,  maple,  snakewood, 
laburnum,  and  purple-wood  in  producing  his  marvellous  marquetry 
panels.  David  Roentgen  in  his  own  country,  Maggiolino  in 
Italy,  and  Chippendale  in  England  were  his  contemporaries  ;  but 
neither  of  them  equalled  the  refined  workmanship  of  the  great 
Riesener.  The  best-known  specimens  of  his  work  are  those  in 
.  the  Louvre,  those  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  and 
the  three  pieces  that  in  the  Hamilton  collection  were  sold  on 
Monday.    The  best  of  the  latter  was  the  small  table  to  which 


reference  has  already  been  made.  It  is  but  a  tiny  piece  of  furni- 
ture, yet  its  inlaid  woodwork  is  quite  unsurpassed,  as  also  are  the 
exquisite  metal  mounts,  which  are  probably  the  work  of  Gouthiere. 
Tins  little  gem  was  sold  for  6,000/.,  and  its  companions — an  upright 
secretaire  and  a  commode — went  respectively  for  4,400  and  4,100 
guineas.  All  three  had  belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  they 
are  probably  the  finest  existing  pieces  of  combined  wood  and 
metal  work. 

The  old  Japan  and  the  enamelled  Chinese  porcelain  on  the 
Tuesday  was  good,  and  brought  in  high  prices.  There  were  some 
rich  pieces  of  Kaga-ware— two  bowls,  6}y  inches  high,  fetching 
56  guiueas  ;  one  eggshell  bowl  and  cover,  4|  inches  high,  went 
for  46  guineas  ;  a  pair  of  Celadon-green  vases,  1 2  inches  high,  sold 
for  810  guineas.  The  lacquer-work  was  excellent.  Forty-two 
guineas  were  given  for  a  pair  of  tiny  gold  lac  boxes,  2^  inches  long. 
In  addition  to  the  Riesener  cabinets,  several  French  cabinets  were 
sold  at  prices  varying  from  305  to  740  guineas  ;  and  an  upright 
secretaire,  with  a  door  that  set  all  rules  of  art  at  defiance,  went  for 
more  than  400  guineas.  A  handsome  ormolu  clock,  by  Robin, 
sold  for  630  guineas.  The  day's  returns  came  to  23,485/.,  and  the 
total  of  the  three  days'  sale  amounted  to  more  than  91,000/.  Thus 
ended  the  first  portion  of  this  wonderful  sale.  If  the  lour  succeed- 
ing portions  are  equally  valuable,  the  Hamilton  sale  will  put  that 
of  San  Donato  completely  into  the  shade. 


THE  DEBT  AND  TARIFF  OF  THE  UXITED  STATES. 

SINCE  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  United  States  have  kept 
up  a  large  surplus  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the 
debt.  Most  European  economists  hold  the  opinion  that  in  doing  this 
the  United  States  Government  is  wrong.  They  have  pointed  out 
that  the  country  is  very  new,  is  very  sparsely  populated,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  was,  as  to  a  less  degree  it  still  is,  in 
urgent  need  of  more  capital ;  and  that  the  heavy  taxation  main- 
tained diverted  labour  and  capital  from  their  natural  channels,  and 
did  economic  mischief.  They  have  argued,  therefore,  that  it 
would  have  been  wiser  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  have  left  its  debt  as  it  stood  ;  to  have  repealed 
taxation  as  fast  as  possible,  and  thus  have  unfettered  and  stimu- 
lated industry  ;  and  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  would  in  this  way 
have  most  effectually  lightened  the  burdens  and  promoted  the 
welfare  of  the  Union.  The  return  of  peace,  patient  industry,  thrift, 
and  the  growth  of  population  would,  they  contended,  soon  so  much 
augment  the  wealth  of  the  country  that  the  debt,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  subjection  of  the  South  entailed  so  oppressive  a  charge,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  would  not  be  seriously  felt,  and  then  could 
be  paid  off  without  much  sacrifice.  The  American  people,  Low- 
ever,  took  a  diii'erent  view  of  the  matter.  Indeed  the  fact  which 
weighed  most  with  European  economists  in  deprecating  a  too  rapid 
redemption  of  debt  recommended  that  course  to  Americans.  To 
pay  off'  the  debt  required  a  high  taxation,  and  high  taxation  meant 
protection  to  native  industry.  Therefore  high  taxation  was  de- 
cided upon.  And,  leaving  out  of  account  for  a  moment  its  economic 
effects,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  policy  adopted  by  the  United 
States  has  been  more  rapidly  successful  by  lar  than  Europeans 
thought  possible  or  Americans  themselves  dared  to  hope.  When 
the  Civil  War  came  to  an  end,  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the 
United  States  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  500  millions  sterling, 
and  its  charge  was  about  30  millions  sterling  a  year  ;  now  the  total 
capital  of  the  debt  is  under  300  millions  sterling,  and  the  annual 
charge  is  under  11  millions.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  reduction 
in  the  charge  is  much  greater  than  in  the  amount  of  the  debt. 
The  annual  charge  of  the  debt  now  but  little  exceeds  a  third  of 
what  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  war,  while  the  capital  is  still  more 
than  half  what  it  then  was.  The  reason  is  that  the  interest  paid 
upon  the  debt  has  been  successively  reduced — first  on  a  portion 
to  5  per  cent ;  then  on  another  portion  to  4:V  per  cent.  ;  then  on  a 
third  portion  to  4  per  cent. ;  and,  lastly,  upon  another  portion 
to  3i  per  cent.  These  successive  reductions  set  Iree  a  large 
revenue  which  could  be  applied  every  year  to  the  redemption 
of  debt;  and  at  the  same  time  the  growth  of  wealth  and 
population  has  been  so  rapid  that  tlie  revenue  has  increased 
more  quickly  than  was  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine. 
When  the  Civil  War  came  to  an  end  it  was  feared  that  the 
Southern  whites  of  that  generation  would  remain  irreconcilable  ; 
consequently,  that  a  considerable  military  force  would  have  to  be 
maintained  in  the  South  ;  and  that  the"  Southern  States,  in  fact, 
would  be  to  the  Union  what  Ireland  is  to  ourselves  or  what  Poland 
is  to  Russia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Southern  whites,  having 
fought  most  gallantly  and  stubbornly  iu  the  field,  recognized  when 
they  were  beaten,  and  decided  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation  in 
which  they  then  ibuud  themselves.  Instead,  therefore,  of  be- 
coming irreconcilable,  they  accepted  the  inevitable,  and  the 
South  quietly  settled  down  into  repose.  Society  and  industry 
were  reorganized  on  new  bases,  prosperity  retiirned,  and  the 
Government  was  able  to  disband  its  great  army  and  its 
navy.  This  iu  turn  improved  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  so  greatly  that  the  conversions  of  debt  to  which 
we  have  just  referred  became  practicable  ;  and  it  also  enabled  the 
whole  population  to  throw  themselves  once  more  with  all  their 
energy  into  money-making,  and  to  accumulate  wealth  at  an 
astonishingly  rapid  rate.  The  result,  as  we  have  seen,  is  that 
somewhat  over  two  hundred  millions  sterling  of  debt  have  been 
paid  off'  in  seventeen  years.    In  the  financial  year  ended  with 
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June  i88o,  the  redemption  of  the  debt  was  about  seventeen 
millions  sterlino: ;  last  year  it  exceeded  twenty  millions  ster- 
linir;  and  this  year  it  is  expected  to  reach  thirty  millions;  in 
the  course  of  three  years,  that  is,  about  sixty-seven  millions 
sterlinpf  of  debt  have  been  paid  olf.  It  will  be  recollected  how- 
great  au  impression  was  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  in  his 
iiudget  statement  last  Session  to  redeem  by  means  of  terminable 
annuities  in  Uve-and-tweuty  years  sixty  millions  of  our  own  debt. 
Yet  here  we  see  that  the  United  States  Government  has  paid  olF  even 
a  larger  sum  in  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  time  ;  and  apparently 
its  redemption  of  debt  in  the  immediate  future  will  be  more  rapid 
still. 

On  the  first  of  last  month  there  were  still  outstanding  ninety- 
eight  millions  sterling  of  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Bonds.  These 
bonds  can  at  any  time  be  called  in  and  paid  olf  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and,  in  fiict,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ninety- 
eight  millions  had  been  called  in  before  May,  or  has  since  been 
called  in,  and  the  money  with  which  to  redeem  them  was  in  the 
Treasury.  It  is  expected  that  the  whole  of  the  ninety-eight  mil- 
lions sterling  will  be  redeemed  within  the  next  two  years.  As  we 
have  already  stated,  in  the  financial  year  ending  with  this  month 
it  is  calculated  that  the  redemption  of  debt  will  amount  roughly 
to  about  thirty  millions  sterling.  This  sets  free  just  a  million 
sterling  of  interest,  which  in  the  coming  year  will  go  to  increase 
the  surplus  revenue,  or,  in  other  words,  will  be  applicable  to  the  re- 
demption of  debt.  Further,  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population 
will  considerably  add  to  the  productiveness  of  the  taxes;  and 
therefore  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  surplus 
of  the  coming  year  will  auKumt  to  about  three  millions  a 
month,  or  altogether  to  thirty-six  millions  sterling  ;  and  that  in  the 
following  year  the  surplus  will  be  still  larger — that  is  to  say,  that 
the  surpluses  of  the  two  years  will  amount  to  seventy  or  eighty 
millions,  which  would  practically  insure  in  the  time  the  extinction 
of  the  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents.  This  is,  of  course,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  expenditure  is  not  largely  increased.  But 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  is  voting  additional  pensions  reck- 
lessly, and  otherwise  adding  to  the  outlay.  lOven,  however,  if  its 
extravagance  is  not  checked  by  the  Senate,  these  particular  bonds 
will  be  ])aid  olf  in  three  years  at  the  outside.  When  this  is 
accomplished,  the  debt  of  the  United  States  will  be  reduced  to 
about  two  hundred  millions  sterling ;  and  of  this  debt  the  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cents,  cannot  be  called  in  until  iSgi,  nor  the 
Fours  until  1907.  In  other  words,  when  the  Three  and  a  Hall's 
are  paid  oil',  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  have  to 
buy  the  rest  of  the  debt  in  the  open  market  at  the  price  of  the 
day,  or  else  it  will  have  to  suspend  the  redemption  of  debt 
for  about  seven  years.  The  Four  and  a  Hall's  are  at  present  at 
a  premium  of  nearly  fifteen  per  cent.  ;  and  when  the  whole  of 
the  Three  and  a  llalfs  are  paid  olf,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  premium  will  rise  still  higher;  first,  because  if  the 
present  banking  law  is  maintained,  banks  of  issue  will  have 
to  buy  other  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States  in- 
stead of  the  Three  and  a  Hall's  they  now  hold;  and  secondly, 
because  trustees  and  others  will  require  to  buj'  the  bonds,  and 
the  holders  of  the  bonds  will  naturally  raise  the  price  against 
the  Government.  It  is  quite  possible,  tiierel'ore,  that  the  premium 
may  be  doubled,  or  even  more,  if  the  Government  persist  in 
buying  in  the  open  market.  But  will  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment buy  in  the  open  market  on  these  terms  ?  To  do  so  would 
be  to  give  a  bonus  to  the  persons  who  happen  to  hold  tlie  bonds 
at  present — that  is  to  say,  to  make  the  general  taxpayers  give  a 
large  premium  to  the  lucky  holders  of  the  bonds;  while,  if  the 
redemption  is  suspended  for  only  seven  years,  the  whole  of  the 
Four  and  a  Halls  can  be  called  in  and  paid  olf  at  par.  In  the 
meantime  the  suspension  of  the  redemption  of  the  debt  for  seven 
years  could  do  no  liarm,  and  would  have  some  incidental  advan- 
tages. 

But  if  the  redemption  of  debt  were  suspended,  what  would 
be  done  with  the  iiumense  surplus  revenue  which,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  the  United  States  Government   disposes   ofp  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  anxious  that  large  sums  should  bs  laid 
out  in  forming  a  new  and  elficient  navy.    But,  unless  circum- 
stances arise  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  an  aggressive  foreign 
policy,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  a  great  navy  is  wanted  for.  The 
United  States  are  too  powerl'iil  to  be  attacked  by  neighbours,  and 
too  far  olf  to  be  attacked  by  luiropean  nations.    Unless,  therefore, 
they  provoke  war,  they  are  sufficiently  protected.    And  in  their 
past  history  they  have  not  cared  for  the  mere  display  of  force. 
The  powerful  Protectionist  party,  again,  is  in  favour  of  a  policy  to 
resuscitate  the  mercantile  marine.    But  that  policy  has  been  urged 
in  vain  for  lifteen  years,  and  besides,  even  it'  adopted,  would  not 
seriously  diminish  the  surplus.    Great  additions  are  annually  made 
to  the  pensions  granted,  the  pensions  on  account  of  the  war 
now  largely  exceeding  the  charge  of  the  debt ;  but  there  is 
a  limit  to  this  item  of  expenditure.    On  the  whole,  then,  it 
appears  incredible  that  the  surplus  will  be  frittered  away.  But 
it   may  be  applied  to  back  up  a  spirited  foreign  policy  such  • 
as  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Blaine,  or  it  may  be  expended  in  great  j 
public   works,  such  as  the  improvement  of  the   navigation  of  1 
the   Mississippi.     General  Grant  was  strongly  in  favour  of  a  I 
great  system  of  public  works,  and  there  are  plenty  of  people  [ 
ready  to  support  any  public  man  who  will  seriously  take  it  up.  I 
The  only  other  course  is  a  great  remission  of  taxation.    But  such 
a  repeal  of  taxation  as  would  reduce  the  surplus  to  modest  pro- 
portions would  also  get  rid  of  protection  ;  and  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  majority  of  Americans  are  not  prepared  for  this.  With 


general  approval  Congress  has  hung  up  the  question  for  two  years 
by  referring  it  to  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  the  President  has 
nominated  to  this  Commission  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Pro- 
tectionists. It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  Free-trade  con- 
troversy must  become  one  of  the  main  issues  of  the  nest 
Presidential  election .  As  we  have  shown  above,  the  election  will 
come  on  just  when  the  redemption  of  the  Three  and  a  Half  per 
Cents,  will  be  accomplished,  or  nearly  so,  and  consequently  when 
it  must  be  decided  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  surplus.  It  will 
also  come  on  just  when  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry- 
may  be  expected  to  appear.  The  decision  will  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  It  will  be  in  favour  of  a  more 
liberal  tarilfthat  the  Mississippi  Valley,  under  the  Apportionment 
Act  rendered  necessary  by  the  late  census,  will  have  a  clear 
majority  of  votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  Electoral  College.  The  interests  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  are  undoubtedly  free-trading;  and,  if  it  is  guided  by  its 
commercial  interests,  it  can  secure  the  triumph  of  Free-trade.  But 
commercial  interests  seldom  decide  an  election.  The  accidents  of 
the  hour  will  have  a  much  more  potent  influence. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  SEASON'. 

IF  the  amount  and  quality  of  music  supplied  in  any  place  could 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  standard  of  taste  of  its  in>- 
habitants,  London  would  at  the  present  time  stand  at  the  head 
of  all  existing  musical  centres.  Nowhere  else,  and  never  before, 
has  such  an  overwhelming  profusion  of  music  of  the  highest 
description  been  ofi'ered  to  the  public  as  during  this  season, 
and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  combination  of  circumstances  is 
likely  to  arise  in  the  present  generation  through  which  such  a 
profusion  could  be  offered  again.  No  doubt  this  amount  of 
musical  attraction  is  based  upon  an  estimate  of  the  taste  and 
size  of  the  musical  public,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  esti- 
mate formed  was  a  just  one  ;  and  it  may  be  a  little  dis- 
couraging to  eager  enthusiasts  to  have  it  made  clear  to  them 
in  consequence  that  the  number  of  people  who  are  really 
capable  of  enjoying  the  highest  achievements  of  Jirt  is  yet  in- 
sutlicient  to  supply  full  audiences  to  more  than  a  limited  number 
of  performances  of  such  works  as  the  Choral  Symphony,  Schubert's 
great  Symphony  in  C,  or  the  "  Missa  Solemnis."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  decidedly  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  such  works 
can  be  so  often  before  the  public,  and  that  a  larger  range  of  people 
than  the  mere  elite  should  be  appealed  to,  and  that  there  should 
be  such  signs  of  genuine  response  and  enjoyment  both  in  respect 
of  these  works  and  of  works  such  as  have  been  presented  at  the 
two  German  opera  houses. 

Perhaps  the  most  cheering  inference  to  be  drawn  from  both  the 
operas  and  the  programmes  of  the  concerts  is  the  progress  towards 
catholicity  of  taste  in  this  country.  The  ruts  which  musical  matters- 
had  got  into  a  short  while  ago,  and  the  contempt  which  the  pro- 
fessional advisers  and  leaders  of  taste  poured  upon  everything 
genuinely  and  nobly  original,  are  now  sufficiently  notorious.  At  first 
Beethoven's  greatest  works  were  said  to  be  equally  impossible  to  per- 
form and  to  comprehend  ;  it  was  bad  taste  for  the  nearest  relative 
of  another  preat  composer  to  play  such  rubbish  as  his  now  most 
popular  works  in  public.  Schubert's  greatest  achievements  were 
intolerable,  and  the  firsthand  in  the  country  refused  to  play  them 
Wagner  and  Brahms  in  their  respective  degrees  were  an  aboniL- 
uatinu;  and  so  forth,  in  edifying  succession.  Such  criticisms  had 
a  powerful  efl'ect  upon  the  weak  and  immature  condition  of  public 
opinion,  and  even  intelligent  musical  people  allowed  themselves 
to  be  guided  by  a  perfect  lierd  of  Beckmessers.  The  voices  of  some 
of  these  forlorn  creatures  still  cry  aloud  in  their  desolate  places, 
but  the  genuine  instincts  of  a  receptive  public  are  clearly  becoming 
strong  enough  to  enjoy  what  is  enjoyable  in  spite  of  them.  This 
is  shown  in  the  attitude  of  many  people  towards  the  greatest 
masterpieces  as  well  as  in  the  variety  they  can  accept.  Not  long 
ago  a  performance  of  the  Choral  Symphony,  or  the  Mass  in  1), 
or  Bach's  B-minor  Mass,  would  draw  many  representative  musi- 
cians and  professors  from  all  quarters  ;  but  the  mood  in  which 
they  attended  was  one  of  awe  and  partial  stupefaction,  as  at  a 
religious  office,  to  be  gone  through  in  honour  of  high  art.  But 
of  late  people  seem  to  discover  that  the  function  of  these,  as  of 
all  art  works,  is  to  exert  a  positive  influence  upon  the  emotions, 
aiid  that  the  broadening  of  the  capacity  to  receive  larger  and 
wider  ranges  of  musical  expression  is  a  sort  of  enlargement  of 
being,  an  increase  of  life.  People  who  rise  to  being  really 
moved  by  the  whole  of  the  greatest  Symphony,  and  of  feelios,* 
even  the  point  and  artistic  ratio  of  its  choral  parts  ;  those,  again, 
who  can  assimilate  the  great  Mass,  and  realize  in  their  ow^n  feelings 
the  exaltation  it  expresses,  must  have  some  real  elements  of 
nobility  in  themselves,  and  are  already  at  one  of  the  highest 
points  of  musical  cultivation;  and  when,  in  addition,  they  can 
accord  an  enthusiiistic  welcome  to  a  new  Symphony  of  Dvorak's, 
and  to  a  crucially  modern  Cantata  of  Sucher's,  and  even  encore  a 
lihapsody  of  Liszt's,  it  is  clear  they  are  also  attaining  to  a  most 
desirable  condition  of  cosmopolitanism  of  taste. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  performance  of  this  class  of  modern, 
works,  there  are  many  things  worth  recording.  Two  decidedly 
distinguished  performances  of  the  Choral  Symphony  have  beea 
given  by  Mr.  Halle  on  May  1st  and  by  Mr.  Manns  on  June 
17th.  In  this  case  it  is  impossible  not  to  institute  comparisons. 
At  the  sime  time  it  must  be  allowed   that  the  latter  coa- 
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ductor  had  preat  advantages  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the 
I  former  decided  disadvantages  at  St.  James's  Hall,  which  hardly 
allowed  of  their  being  considered  on  equal  terms.  But  Mr. 
Halle  has  proved  himself  to  be  an  exceptionally  able  conductor, 
I  and  he  is  especially  known  in  other  fields  as  an  exponent 
of  Beethoven's  worlis;  and  consequently  it  is  inevitable  to  judge 
him,  and  performances  under  him,  by  a  very  high  standard.  And 
in  this  light,  though  the  performance  was  undoubtedly  a  tine  one, 
it  cannot  be  favourably  compared  either  with  Herr  Richter's  in 
last  year  or  with  Mr.  Manns's  in  this.  What  was  noticeable  of 
individual  treatment  of  detail  was  not  particularly  successful,  and 
there  was  a  tendency  to  rigidity  in  the  interpretation,  through 
which,  for  instance,  Mr.  Santley  appeared  to  be  hampered  in  the 
delivery  of  his  important  part,  and  the  well-known  Cadenza  for 
quartet  seemed  to  be  forced.  The  band  was  fine,  and  the  chorus 
was  good,  and  Miss  Anna  Williams  distinguished  herself  by  the 
beautiful  tone  she  managed  to  maintain  all  through  her  very 
trying  part ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  result  was  not  such  as  to 
justify  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Manns's  performance,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  ever  heard  in  this  country. 
In  detail  there  was  very  little  that  could  trouble  the  most 
sensitive  musician,  and  the  complete  result  thoroughly  justified 
the  exuberant  expressions  of  approval  which  were  manifested  after 
the  performance.  The  point  which  might  naturally  before  all 
others  strike  a  hearer  accustomed  to  the  work  was  the  fact  that 
the  two  most  important  soloists  and  the  chorus  were  positively 
capable  of  doing  their  parts  properly.  Frau  Peschka-Leutner's 
exceptionally  high  voice  was  not  perceptibly  tried  at  all,  and  her 
whole  treatment  of  phrasing  and  expression  was  most  worthy  of 
her  distinguished  abilities.  Mr.  King's  performance  was  also 
admirable,  though  not  so  fine  as  his  rendering  of  the  part  under 
Eichter  last  year ;  but  then  he  had  the  advantage  of  singing  it  in 
the  original  language.  Of  Mr.  Manns's  band  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  speak ;  except  to  say  that  they  played  more  superbly 
than  usual,  and  the  performance  of  the  chorus  was  so  good  as 
to  be  altogether  a  most  agreeable  surprise. 

The  performance  of  the  "  Missa  Solemnis"  under  Herr  Richter  on 
June  12  was  a  sad  proof  that  the  various  people  who  have  to  co- 
operate in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  performance  of  such  a  work 
Were  rather  overdone.  Every  one  knows  that  under  such  a  con- 
ductor the  finest  result  producible  by  band  and  chorus  may  he 
reasonably  expected  under  fair  circumstances.  That  the  per- 
formance was  capable  of  giving  very  high  pleasure  is  certain,  but 
that  it  was  a  finished  one,  or  that  the  performers  moved  with  ease 
and  certainty,  cannot  be  said.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  Choral 
Symphony,  Frau  Peschka-Leutner  distinguished  herself  especially ; 
but  the  chorus  were  not  always  steady  or  well  balanced,  and  the 
band  were  not  so  clear  in  execution  or  so  well  in  hand  as  usual. 
That  this  was  purely  an  accident  due  to  high  pressure  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  on  other  occasions  the  chorus  has  done  admirably, 
and  the  band  has  played  as  a  band  only  can  play  under  Herr 
Richter,  and  with  an  extraordinary  richness  of  tone  which  they 
seem  to  have  gained  comparatively  lately  under  his  training.  As 
a  pure  feat  of  conducting  and  playing,  this  was  exemplified  in  the 
performance  of  Liszt's  first  Hungarian  Rhapsody  on  June  Sth.  This 
work  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  virtuoso  playing  on  an  orchestra 
as  he  would  upon  a  pianoforte,  and  it  was  interpreted  in  that 
spirit  by  Herr  Richter  in  a  manner  which  was  quite  electrical. 
The  band  followed  the  quick  and  frequent  shiftings  of  time  with 
perfect  certainty,  and  gave  the  just  expression  of  the  difficult 
rhythmic  forms  of  the  Hungarian  style,  and  every  sort  of  nuance, 
with  a  unanimity  as  of  one  being.  The  performance  of  the  ever- 
fresh  G-minor  Symphony  was  as  remarkable  in  all  the  same  quali- 
ties of  performance  ;  in  sound,  especially  of  the  strings,  and  in 
balance,  decision,  delicacy,  and,  above  all,  the  total  impression  of 
the  whole  work,  it  was  beyond  praise.  At  the  same  concert  was 
also  given  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  new  works  heard  this 
season  in  London.  This  was  the  scena  for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
called  "  Waldfraulein,"  by  Herr  Joseph  Sucher,  conductor  of  the 
Hamburg  Opera,  and  husband  of  the  distinguished  singer  and  actress 
whose  appearance  as  Senta,  Elsa,  Elizabeth,  Eva,  and  Isolde 
has  given  so  much  pleasure  to  the  audiences  at  Drury  Lane.  The 
scena,  though  composed  in  1869,  is  one  of  the  most  typically 
modern  of  works  of  the  kind  for  concert  performance.  It  is 
genuinely  inusical,  and  shows  endeavour  to  deal  with  the  materials 
iu  a  free  spirit.  The  choral  writing  in  the  first  chorus,  part  of 
which  is  repeated  at  the  conclusion,  is  not  based  upon  the  common 
misapplication  of  principles  of  abstract  instrumental  music,  but  is 
freely  polyphonic  and  expressive  in  every  part  and  detail ;  and, 
moreover,  is  really  beautiful  in  sound  and  refined  and  genuine  in 
substance.  The  treatment  of  the  solo  parts  is  in  the  free  arioso 
or  melodious  recitative  style,  and  presents  many  striking  features 
and  fine  passages  of  melody  and  declamation,  rising  at  times 
to  a  considerable  pitch  of  warmth.  The  orchestral  writing  is 
rich  and  elaborate,  and  in  the  highest  degree  effective  ;  and 
the  balance  of  interest  is  well  maintained  between  the  band 
and  the  voices.  The  performance  was  on  all  sides  admirable, 
including  the  solos  of  Frau  Rosa  Sucher  and  Herr  Wlnkelmann, 
and  was  received  by  a  judicious  audience  with  enthusiasm, 
which,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  is  a  happy  indication  of 
the  growing  independence  of  public  opinion. 

Among  other  important  new  works  given  lately,  the  foremost  is 
Dvorak's  Symphony.  This  composer  made  a  strong  impression  in  this 
country  some  time  ago  by  the  vigour  and  freshness  of  his  Slavonic  j 
dances  for  orchestra.    It  was  evident  at  first  hearing  that  he  had  I 


the  native  gift  of  orchestral  speech,  and  a  genius  for  effective 
dance  rhythms  of  the  national  type.  When  it  was  known  that  he 
had  turned  his  attention  to  more  classical  forms  of  composition, 
under  very  high  guidance,  it  was  natural  to  wonder  how  far  such 
a  nature  would  submit  to  the  necessary  discipline,  and  whether 
the  instinct  was  transmutable  or  not.  Some  of  the  earlier  fruits 
were  unequal ;  but  the  latest,  the  Symphony  in  question,  must  be 
pronounced  a  decided  success,  and  under  Herr  Richter's  direction 
produced  a  very  strong  impression.  The  orchestration  is  not  so 
vividly  captivating  as  in  the  works  in  which  his  national  spirit 
plays  freely  ;  but  his  experience  and  instinct  make  it  sure  and 
noble.  The  actual  music  is  for  the  most  part  vigorous  and  fresh, 
but  clearly  under  the  influence  of  Beethoven,  and  especially  of 
the  ''  Eroica."  The  national  character  does  not  appear  as  much  in 
the  music  as  might  be  expected,  and  the  title  of  "  Furiant "  for 
the  Scherzo,  as  in  the  Sextett,  hardly  implies  much  departure 
from  the  type  of  Beethoven  or  Schubert.  His  "  Rhapsodie  Slave," 
which  was  given  by  Mr.  flalle  on  May  18,  is  more  on  his 
old  lines,  and  is  extremely  captivating.  The  management  and 
grouping  of  the  difi'ereut  tunes  and  the  distribution  of  character  in 
sound  and  matter  is  most  successful ;  and  the  touches  of  humour 
and  efi'ective  alternations  of  ritardando  and  accelerando,  which  are 
characteristic  of  some  national  styles  of  music,  and  the  lively  play  of 
all  sorts  with  the  opportunities  of  orchestral  efi'ect  are  very  happy, 
and  were  very  well  dealt  with  by  the  band  under  Mr.  Hall6's  con- 
ducting. The  work  is  at  the  same  time  tolerably  free  from  the 
barbarities  which  are  most  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  works  of 
the  Rhapsody  class. 

Another  living  composer  who  '^has  been  well  represented  this 
season  is  Signor  Sgambati,  whose  fame  as  a  player  and  composer 
of  some  very  clever  and  efi'ective  chamber  music  has  spread  from 
Rome  over  the  greater  part  of  musical  Europe.  The  two  most 
important  works  produced  are  the  Concerto  played  by  the  com- 
poser at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  and  a  Symphony  conducted  by 
him  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Both  works  are  exceedingly  well  and 
clearly  expressed,  and  the  influence  of  the  master  Liszt  is  shown 
more  in  this  particular  than  in  any  similarity  of  musical 
material.  The  latter  is  in  fact  original,  without  being  strikingly  so. 
His  use  of  solo  and  orchestral  instruments  is  always  masterly  and 
sure  of  effect,  showing  a  sense  of  tone  which  is  fine  and  delicate, 
a  certain  degree  of  southern  warmth,  and  evident  pleasure  in 
impressions  of  sound.  The  facility  of  speech  and  readiness  of  in- 
vention are  also  remarkable,  and  the  works,  as  a  whole,  are  clever 
and  easy  to  follow,  and  both,  but  especially  the  Symphony,  won 
much  applause  from  people  accustomed  to  really  good  music. 

The  work  (as  yet  new  to  London  audiences)  which  of  all  others 
seems  to  have  been  anticipated  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  ex- 
pectation of  delight  was  the  Fauat  of  Schumann.  His  literary  and 
rather  philosophic  turn,  as  well  as  his  romantic  and  venturesome  dis- 
position, would  seem  to  point  him  out  as  the  fittest  of  all  composers 
to  deal  directly  with  any  of  Goethe's  work.  To  those,  however,  who 
knew  anything  of  the  history  of  the  composition,  anticipation  was 
tempered  with  foreboding.  The  last  part  was  indeed  the  product 
of  his  best  years  ;  but  the  two  earlier  parts  were  composed  at 
various  times  and  in  irregular  order  during  the  sad  period  of  his  life, 
when  his  productive  powers  were  impaired  and  not  fully  under 
the  same  control  as  formerly ;  and  the  works  of  this  time  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  more  a  man  loves  and  admires  him,  the 
less  willing  would  he  be  to  see  them  brought  forward  before  an 
undiscriminating  public  as  a  fair  sample  of  his  genuine  powers. 
In  the  case  of  the  present  work  the  plan  adopted  at  Bonn  of  per- 
forming only  the  third  part  seems  to  be  the  only  one  even 
approximately  satisfactory.  There  are  touches  of  beauty  and  in- 
spiration at  various  isolated  points  in  the  earlier  parts,  as  in  the 
garden  scene,  in  the  music  for  Ariel  beginning  the  second  part  of 
Faust  in  the  original,  and  even  in  the  overture  ;  but  in  no  case  is 
any  complete  division  satisfactory  or  worthy  either  of  the  com- 
poser or  his  subject ;  and  the  result  of  goiug  through  so  much 
efibrt  for  performers  and  listeners  alike  is  to  produce  a  grievous 
weariness  before  the  better  portion  of  the  work  commences.  In  the 
execution  of  the  music  Mrs.  Hutchinson  sang  with  real  refinement 
and  perception,  and  Mr.  Santley  did  all  he  could  for  the  almost 
hopeless  scene  for  Faust,  beginning  "  Des  Lebens  Pulse  schlagen 
frisch  lebendig."  But  it  was  clearly  a  fatal  error  of  j  udgment 
to  give  him  such  work  as  that  of  the  first  part  to  do,  and  to 
leave  the  finest  part  of  the  whole — namely,  the  music  for  Dr. 
Marianus — to  be  executed  by  a  young  singer,  who  evidently 
has  a  useful  voice,  but  lacked  both  the  experience  and  musical 
sense  necessary  to  enable  him  to  make  it  intelligible,  in  its 
best  sense,  to  any  one  who  did  not  know  the  music  before; 
and  to  those  who  did  know  it,  the  consequent  failure  of  the  brightest 
point  in  the  whole  work  was  little  better  than  harrowing.  The 
rest  of  the  solo  portions  of  the  work  are  sometimes  pretty,  as  the 
"  Jene  Rosen "  and  the  trio  for  the  Magna  peccatrix,  Mulier 
Samaritana,  and  Maria  .^Egyptiaca ;  but  they  are  for  the  most 
part  strangely  wanting  in  any  depth  of  feeling  or  richness  of  ex- 
pression. Of  the  choral  parts  of  the  work  it  must  be  said  that, 
imposing  as  are  the  opportunities  and  impressive  as  is  the  subject, 
the  result  is  not  by  any  means  impressive  in  any  high  degree. 
Schumann's  instinct  for  choral  writing  seems  in  general  to  have 
been  less  sure  and  just  than  for  any  other  form  of  musical  ex- 
pression, instrumental  or  vocal ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  principle  he 
adopts  is  one  which  hardly  admits  of  effect  of  the  highest  order  ; 
and  his  experiments  in  rhythm  and  effect  would  be  better  adapted 
to  instruments  than  to  voices.    There  are  some  tine  passages  hers 
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and  there,  but  the  total  result  of  even  the  third  part  is  not  pro- 
portionate to  the  achievements  of  the  composer  in  other  fields  nor 
to  the  interest  of  the  subject ;  and  as  representing  any  sort  of 
outline  of  Goethe's  work  to  an  ordinary  concert-goer  the  whole 
scheme  is  most  fragmentary  and  unconsecutive. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  18S2. 

WE  have  to  notice  some  of  the  drawings  which  happen  to  be 
exhibited  at  Burlington  House  as  representatives  of  con- 
temporary architecture ;  and.  were  the  procedure  decent,  we 
might  save  ourselves  much  trouble  by  stringing  together  a  cento 
of  the  architectural  estimates  of  the  last  decade  as  representing 
the  impression  which  the  contributions  of  18S2  have  made  upon 
us.  The  general  moral  undoubtedly  is  that,  for  any  period  likely 
to  be  reached  even  by  the  children  of  the  youngest  man  living, 
or  for  many  years  after  them,  none  of  their  dreams  of  architectural 
purists  are  ever  likely  to  be  realized.  Neither  for  the  Greek  of 
Cockerell,  the  Renaissance  of  Barry,  nor  the  Gothic  of  Pugiu,  is 
there  any  assurance  of  that  monopoly  which  represents  victory  to 
hot  partisans,  and  no  artistic  clique  can  afford  to  exult  very  loudly 
over  the  suppression  of  its  rivals.  Still  it  is  undoubted  that  this 
state  of  matters — eclectic  as  its  friends  will  call  it,  while  the 
irreconcilables  in  various  directions  will  probably  find  no  term 
more  complimentary  than  chaotic — is  relatively  a  success  for  the 
men  who  had  the  courage  under  Pugin  and  Raskin,  and  latterly 
under  Street  and  Burges,  to  rebel  against  the  antiquated  preju- 
dices of  classical  pedantry.  They,  at  least,  can  afford  to  wait,  in 
the  assurance  that  they  will  always  have  in  secular  architecture, 
perhaps  not  a  dominant,  but  certainly  a  potent,  voice,  while  in 
ecclesiastical  art  their  claims  are  incontestable.  Of  course  Queen 
Anne  has  much  to  say  in  the  buildings  of  the  season  ;  but  archi- 
tecturally Queen  Anne  is  the  spouse  of  Proteus  in  the  eyes  of  our 
modern  mythologists. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  us  to  look  upon  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  as  a  body  incorporated  for  the  promotion  of 
practical  joke^ ;  our  eyes  are,  however,  now  open  to  our  deficient 
appreciation  of  the  capacity  of  that  distinguished  Society  when  it 
unbends  itself  to  high  jinks.  The  subject  of  its  principal  prize 
for  the  present  year  was  a  "  West-End  Club"  (i  105),  and  it  has 
crowned  Mr.  Beresford  Pite  for  a  marvellous  "  labour  of  an  age 
in  piled  stones,"  a  castle  grim  and  mediaeval,  broad  spaces  of 
bare  wall,  mullioned  windows,  narrow  loopholed  openings,  porches 
through  which  an  army  with  banners  might  deploy ;  crenelated 
towers  bristling  with  conical  cappings ;  altogether  the  structure 
in  which  Beauty  might  have  slept  her  enchanted  sleep,  or  out 
of  which  one  of  the  giants  whom  Jack  the  Great  quelled 
might  have  sallied  on  his  murderous  forays.  There  is  of  course  a 
reason  for  all  things,  and  we  conclude  that  Mr.  Pite  is  a  gentleman 
of  an  ascetic  frame  of  mind,  who  has  learned,  during  the  inquiries  ! 
into  the  natural  history  of  Clubs  by  which  he  drilled  himself  for 
his  great  and  successful  effort,  that  the  members  of  these  frivolous 
bodies  had  the  bad  habit  of  wasting  their  hours  in  staving  from 
large  windows  at  the  men  and  the  women,  the  carriages  and  the 
horses,  which  throng  the  streets ;  so,  as  a  practical  apostle  of 
morals,  he  made  it  his  duty  to  rebuke  and  to  check  such  un- 
seemly levity  on  the  part  of  all  who  might  be  fortunate  enough  j 
to  pass  the  ballot  of  his  Club.  The  decision  of  the  Institute  was, 
we  conclude,  reached  in  consequence  of  its  leading  spirits  being 
at  this  minute,  as  loyal  Englishmen,  much  exercised  by  Irish 
lawlessness,  so  that  they  could  only  look  upon  a  building  for 
the  occupation  of  single  gentlemen  as  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  a  prison  for  suspects  ;  and  we  must  own  that,  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  veiled  provision  for  the  safe  keeping  of  Irish  patriots, 
Mr.  Pile's  castle  in  the  air  is  singularly  appropriate.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  Government's  sudden  change  of  policy  should  have 
frustrated  such  healthful  intentions  when  the  man  was  there 
to  provide  a  nobler  and  a  more  terrific  Kilmainham.  Mr.  Howard 
Ince's  design  for  the  closely  affined  "  Casino  or  Club  for  an  Inland 
Watering  Place  "  (1145),  which  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  is  not  so  mirth-inspiring.  Nevertheless  we  are  unable 
to  see  the  appropriateness  for  its  object  of  the  somewhat  solid  com- 
position of  Perpendicular  and  Jacobean,  with  a  tower  curiously 
recalling — probably  Irom  some  accident  of  drawing — but  with 
attenuated  proportions,  the  tower  of  the  Record  Office.  If  the 
prizeman  and  the  adjudicators  respectively  were  put  under  compul- 
sion to  produce  variants  of  the  design  to  serve  as  an  inland  town- 
hall  and  a  marine  casino,  we  fancy  they  would  be  puzzled  as  to 
what  features  to  retain  and  what  to  alter. 

The  removal  of  the  gigantic  scaft'olding  at  the  corner  of  St. 
James's  Street  and  Pall  Mall  is  gradually  revealing  a  huge  and  ornate 
structure  in  red  brick,  much  relieved  with  stone,  with  stepped 
gables,  costly  surface  ornamentation,  and  a  picturesque  angle  semi- 
turret,  in  a  style  which  can  best  be  described  as  that  Teutonic 
counterpart  of  Jacobean  of  which  specimens  exist  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  at  Heidelberg.  This  is  the  St.  James's  Branch  of 
the  Alliance  Insurance  Company,  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  (1224). 
So  gigantic  a  structure  in  that  prominent  situation  quite  alters  the 
physiognomy  of  an  important  quarter  of  London,  and,  we  willingly 
add,  contributes  much  to  its  picturesqueiiess.  But  it  does  so  by 
creating  outlines  which  might  have  been  more  effectively 
filled  in  with  those  medioeval  forms  with  which  the  seventeentli  ! 
century  so  capriciously  toyed.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's  two  hou-ses 
at  Hampstead  (1221  and  1229)  are  pleasing  and  less  ambitious,  j 


Good  use  has  been  made  in  one  of  them  of  pargetting  and  of 
that  complicated  form  of  projecting  oriels,  combining  curves  and 
straight  lines  in  the  contour,  belonging  to  the  early  seventeenth 
century,  of  which  genuine  examples  are  every  day  becoming 
more  rare,  while  the  other  one  may  almost  be  accepted  as  of  early 
Tudor  character.  Messrs.  Ernest  George  and  Peto  contribute 
a  praiseworthy  rendering  of  the  Dutch  form  of  "  Queen  Anne  "  in 
Harrington  Gardens,  S.VV.  (1180) ;  their  country  house  at  Buchan 
Hill,  Sussex  (i  186),  must  be  described  as  Jacobean,  while  their 
46  and  47  Cheapside  (1190)  is  a  rather  effective  reminiscence  of 
foreign  fiamboj'ant  town  architecture. 

Mr.  Wimperis's  red-brick  houses  in  Dutch  "Queen  Anne  "  attha 
corner  of  Berkeley  Square  and  Mount  Street  (121 1)  have  con- 
siderable merit,  apart  from  their  capricious  and  incongruous 
porches,  and  we  are  sorry  that  the  design  is  hopelessly  skied.  The 
same  fate  has  befallen  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams's  Chiswick  School  of 
Art  (1200),  which  is  one  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  well-known 
Bedford  Parle.  Further  instalments  of  Mr.  Crossland's  huge  Italian 
Holloway  College  at  Egham  must  be  noted  (i  173,  1 184, 1 195).  Mr. 
Robson's  Galleries  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours 
(1164),  in  Piccadilly,  close  to  St.  Jame.s's  Church,  is  a  sober  and 
well-proportioned  Italian  composition.  Mr.  Horace  Jones  exhibits 
that  long-wanted  London  improvement.  New  Leadenhall  Market 
(1125,1141,  1 142),  which  it  devolved  on  him  to  execute  as  City 
architect.  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee's  Berechurch  Hall,  near  Colchester 
(i  112),  is  a  timely  example  of  the  mistakes  into  which  architects 
of  the  new  school  are  apt  to  fall  through  unreflectingly  straining 
after  efi'ecfs  of  novel  picturesqueness.  The  general  mass  is  a  quiet 
and  well-balanced  composition,  in  what,  with  some  caprices  of 
detail,  is  virtually  Tudor,  and  marked  by  the  breadth  which 
belongs  to  that  style.  But  something  more  was  wanted,  and  this 
has  been  supplied  by  three  spirelets  rising  from  tambours,  so 
stumpy  that  nothing  is  shown  above  the  roof  except  those  pert 
extinguishers.  Those  incongruous  appendages  spoil  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  meritorious  composition. 

Mr.  Jackson's  design  for  the  new  building  at  Brasenose  College 
(1136)  has  happily  caught  the  breadth  and  quietness  which  are 
special  merits  of  our  seventeenth-century  Gothic  in  its  most  suc- 
cessful essays.  Other  architects  might  with  advantage  learn  a 
lesson  from  Mr.  Jackson's  self-control  in  detail.  The  side  eleva- 
tion of  Mr.  Pearson's  noble  Cathedral  at  Truro  (1134)  ruust  be 
placed  in  the  forefront  of  the  ecclesiastical  designs  of  the  year. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  famous  in  England  as  the  fugleman  of  those 
valiant  souls  whose  boast  is  that  they  have  raised  the  banner 
of  Queen  Anne  on  the  battle-field,  from  which  they  believe 
themselves  to  have  driven  the  discredited  votaries  of  Gothic 
art,  appears  in  his  Free  Church  at  Crieff,  Perthshire  (i  102), 
as  a  liberal  borrower  from  that  neighbouring  masterpiece 
of  mediseval  design,  Dunblane  Cathedral.  Further  on  (i  1 10), 
Mr.  Stevenson,  in  the  two  London  houses  which  he  has  built 
in  the  Exhibition  Road,  presents  himself  in  his  familiar  aspect. 
Mr.  Brooks's  Church  of  the  Transfiguration  at  Lewisham  (11 18)  is 
composed  in  the  earliest  First  Pointed  just  passing  from  Roman- 
esque. Mr.  Blomfield  appears  several  times.  The  interior  of  the 
church  at  Privett,  Hants  (1202),  is  a  well-balanced  and  rather 
stately  composition ;  and  the  woodwork  of  Aldenham  Church, 
Herts,  shows  study  of  good  Perpendicular  examples.  The 
gigantic  reredos  for  Grantham  Church,  with  its  paintings  upon 
gold  grounds,  like  some  gorgeous  Spanish  retablo,  is  justified  by 
the  scale  of  the  building — one  of  the  largest  parish  churches  in 
this  island — in  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  Mr.  "Waterhouse,  in  his 
St.  Elizabeth's  Church,  at  Reddich,  near  Manchester  (1130, 
1 139),  adopts  features  borrowed  from  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  to 
an  English  plan  and  semi- Gothic  details.  Mr.  Oldrid  Scott's 
St.  Augustine's  Church,  Croydon  (i  160),  and  his  Cathedral  for 
the  Falkland  Islands  (1168),  are  very  similar,  and  both  of 
them  marked  by  a  sternness  more  suited  to  the  second  than 
the  first-n.amed  locale.  Mr.  Mileham's  new  church  at  High- 
gate  (12 1 5)  is  impressive  by  its  broad  aisleless  body,  relieved 
with  chapel-like  recesses  like  some  old  Dominican  church  in  a 
large  city.  The  bays  of  the  waggon  roof  are  spaced  by  spanning 
arches  of  stone.  Mr.  Withers  (1162,  1208)  and  Mr.  St.  Aubyu 
(12 19)  present  in  their  churches  careful  studies  of  the  good 
architecture  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  English  church 
at  Baveno,  cn  the  Lago  Maggiore,  by  Mr.  PuUan  (1174) — are- 
production  in  richly  decorated  Italian  Gothic  of  Santa  Fosca 
at  Torcello — with  its  octagonal  domed  body  and  surrounding 
aisle — is  a  rich  man's  fancy  conscientiously  carried  out  by  a  sym- 
pathetic architect.  Mr.  Dunn's  St.  Dominic's  Church,  at  New- 
cast!e-on-Tyne  (1209),  must  be  noticed  as  a  bold  venture  to 
introduce  into  England  in  a  Gothic  church  those  apsidal  stalls 
which  have  been  continuous  in  Italy  since  the  Basilican  period. 
Mr.  Anderson's  Catholic  Apostolic  (Irvingite)  Church  at  Edin- 
burgh (11 72)  is  in  Late  Norman,  and  is  composed  of  a  wide  nave 
without,  and  of  a  narrower  chancel  with,  aisles.  This  arrange- 
ment, of  which  the  typal  example  is  Gerona  Cathedral,  is  most 
appropriate  in  large  cluirches. 

The  centre  of  that  side  of  the  Architectural  Room  which  closes 
the  vista  is  occupied  by  a  curious  sort  of  canopy  tapering  to  a 
point ;  this  is  the  model  of  a  segment  of  the  dome  ot  St.  Paul's, 
with  the  mosaic  treatment  which  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  and  jMr. 
Poynter  have  developed,  at  the  request  of  a  Committee,  out  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Stevens's  posthumous  sketch.  We  gladly  bear  tribute 
to  the  ability  and  earnestness  which  these  two  artists  have 
lavished  on  the  task  imposed  upon  them  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Cathedral,  in  face  of  inevitable  criticism,  not  only  from  those  who 
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disapprove  of  the  scheme  in  toto,  but  of  those  who  are  jealous  of 
any  interference  with  Mr.  Stevens's  legacy.  But,  in  proportion  as 
Sir  F.  Leighton  and  Mr.  Poynter  have  done  their  _  thankless  task 
•with  as  much  success  as  the  circumstances  admitted,  does  the 
necessity  press  upon  us  to  speak  the  truth  ahout  a  most  unlucky 
proposal  for  wasting  a  sum  of  money  which  might,  if  more 
wisely  used,  have  secured  noble  results.  The  sum  in_  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  for  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's  is 
between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  With  this  sum  an 
impression  might  be  made  upon  that  part  of  the  Cathedral  which 
is  alike  the  most  important  in  its  religious  and  in  its  archi- 
tectural character,  the  east  end,  at  and  about  the  altar.  What 
is  purposed  instead  is  to  sky  this  hoard  by  lavishing  it  upon  a 
mosaic  treatment  of  the  dome,  which  can  only  be  taken  in  by  a 
forced  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  perversity  of  the 
suggestion  does  not  end  here,  for  the  dome  happens  to_  be  the  one 
only  portion  of  the  interior  which  is  already  clothed  with  pictorial 
adornment.  Thornhiirs  grisaille  paintings  may  not  represent  the 
highest  art,  but  they  have  an  historical  interest,  and  yet  the  pro- 
posal is  to  destroy  the  one  old  decoration  of  the  Cathedral  and 
plant  the  new  work  on  the  space  thus  forcibly  laid  bare,  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  interior  which  calls  imperatively  for  decoration  is 
to  be  left  in  unsightly  nakedness.  We  refuse  to  believe  that  such 
a  reckless  waste  of  resources  will  be  sanctioned  by  popular 
opinion.  At  present  we  believe  that  is  only  endorsed  by  a  sub- 
Committee.  Ample  means  of  compensating  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
and  Mr.  Poynter  may  easily  be  found  in  other  portions  of  St. 
Paul's. 


KECENT  MELODRAMA. 

THE  production  of  a  good  melodrama  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  lost  arts,  in  this  country  at  least.  From  the  crude,  but 
stirring,  pieces  which  have  made  "  Richardson's  Booth"  immortal 
to  the'' sensational  "  Adelphi  Drama"  with  which  the  names  of 
Wright,  Paul  Bedford,  and  Madame  Celeste  are  associated, 
there  is  a  wide  gulf,  but  the  lines  of  the  original  conception  were 
not  departed  from  in  any  of  the  transition  stages.  There  was 
always  the  villain  of  exalted  rank,  the  lovely  heroine,  and  the 
brave,  but  too  didactically  virtuous,  lover  of  low  estate,  whose 
destinies  had  to  be  worked  out  with  blood,  thunder,  and  low 
comedy  scenes.  The  action  took  place  for  the  most  part  either  in 
lordly  baronial  halls  or  amid  the  Arcadian  simplicity  of  the 
heroine's  "  'umble  cot,"  and  if  we  were  sometimes  introduced  to 
the  bandit's  retreat  or  the  murderer's  "  ha'nt,"  it  was  only  because 
the  exigencies  of  the  piece  demanded  it,  or  as  a_  rehef  after  too 
much  Arcadia  and  marble  halls.  Nowadays  the  object  of  the  sensa- 
tional dramatist  appears  to  be  simply  to  present  elaborate  pictures 
of  low  life,  connected  by  the  slightest  possible  thread  of  melo- 
dramatic plot;  sentiment  is  basely  sacrificed,  and  the  motive  of 
the  whole  piece,  the  mouthy  virtue  so  dear  to  "  the  gods,"  has 
well-nigh  dropped  out  of  sight.  In  Germany  they  order  these 
matters  better  ;  such  plays  as  Die  Ahnfrmi  and  Die  Iliiuher,  for 
example,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Perhaps,  however,  melo- 
drama would  still  have  held  its  own  here  in  England,  had  any  of 
our  great  poets  lent  it  a  helping  hand,  as  Schiller  and  others  have 
done. 

Two  pieces  just  produced  in  London  sufficiently  confirm  this 
view  of  the  decadence  of  melodrama,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
illustrate  the  dili'erence  between  the  genuine  and  spurious  article. 
Mr.  Byron's  Villanom  Squire  mid  the  Village  Hose  is  put  for- 
ward as  a  parody,  and  therefore  in  presumed  depreciation  of  the 
old-fashioned  style  of  piece,  and  Mr.  Tooles  humorous  acting 
apparently  encourages  the  idea.  But  the  spectator  who  looks 
beneath  the  surface  will  see  that  this  is  a  mere  concession  to 
popular  prej  udice,  and  that  the  obvious  aim  of  both  author  and  actors 
is  to  protest  against  the  neglect  into  which  melodrama  has  fallen, 
and  to  lead  the  public  taste  back  to  the  higher  ideal.  Mr.  Toole 
as  the  Squire  is  of  course  excessively  funny,  but  he  never  forgets 
that  he  is  a  villain  and  an  aristocrat ;  while  Miss  Emily  Thorne, 
as  the  fair  rustic  maiden,  plays  with  such  grace  and  good  taste  that 
every  right-minded  spectator  takes  it  all  seriously.  .'V.s  for  the 
subordinate  characters,  they  are  impersonated  in  the  true  Transpon- 
tine spirit,  and  we  can  give  no  higher  praise.  The  aged  rustic  is  as 
dunder-headed  as  could  be  wished ;  the  unsuccessful  lover  as 
thorough  a  chawbacon  as  can  be ;  and  Giles  is  an  ideal  virtuous 
peasant,  as  full  of  moral  maxims  as  a  copybook  of  the  old  school. 
The  plot  is  just  what  it  should,  and  indeed  must,  be,  given  the 
dramatis  personal  described  ;  the  heroine's  parent  is  not  her  father, 
but  the  mysterious  stranger  is;  he  is  also  the  long  lost  brother  and 
the  rightful  heir.  This  may  sound  a  tritie  perplexing  at  first ;  but  a 
little  reHection  will  show  that  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
natural  order  of  things,  moral  and  material,  in  the  melodramatic 
world. 

Mr.  Sims's  new  play  at  the  Princess's,  The  Romany  Rye^  is  an 
equally  typical  specimen  of  the  modern  sensational  drama.  It 
consists  ot  seventeen  scenes  in  low  life,  very  elaborately  put  upon 
the  stage,  but  somewhat  monotonous.  They  are  certainly,  in  one 
sense,  very  "  realistic  "  ;  but  they  are  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
Those  which  represent  the  life  of  Seven  Dials  and  Ratcliif  High- 
.  way  may  possibly  be  true  to  nature  ;  but  those  which  purport  to 
reflect  Romany  thoughts  and  habits  are  entirely  misconceived. 
Gipsies  are  interesting,  as  any  race  which  has  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving a  strong  individuality  amongst  strangers  and  under  un- 


favourable circumstances  must  be ;  but  they  are  a  vagabond,  dis- 
honest, and  thriftless  set  at  the  best,  and  are  certainly  not  worth 
the  fuss  which  some  amateur  Romany  Ryes  have  lately  made 
about  them.  The  very  fact,  however,  that  so  much  has  been 
written  about  gipsies  makes  it  less  excusable  on  Mr.  Sims's  and  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett's  part  to  have  produced  a  gipsy  drama  without  one 
single  gipsy  trait  in  the  whole  of  it.  We  cannot  correct  the  many 
solecisms  of  the  piece,  because  that  would  involve  its  entire  recon- 
struction ;  but  we  may  incidentally  mention  that  English  gipsies 
do  not  call  themselves  Romany,  but  Rommany  ;  that  their  m.aidens 
do  not  answer  in  their  cryptic  tongue  when  addressed  in  English  by 
Gorgios;  that  the  word  for  fortune-telling  is  pronounced  rfoo/J;en«, 
and  not  duckerin ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  expression  Rommany  Rye  has 
come  to  be  applied  to  Gentile  gentlemen  who  take  pleasure  in  gipsy 
society,  and  not  to  persons  of  the  gipsy  race.  As  for  the  senti- 
ments which  are  put  into  the  gipsies'  mouths  and  their  general 
behaviour,  they  are  about  as  appropriate  as  it  would  be  to  repre- 
sent Albanian  peasants  holding  a  Salvation  Army  meeting. 

The  plot  of  The  Romany  Rye  would  be  simple  enough  if  it 
were  not  for  the  action  ;  but  it  is  so  overlaid  with  irrelevant  inci- 
dents that  it  is  difficult  to  sort  it  out.  Mr.  Philip  Royston,  owner 
of  Craigsnest,  a  magnificent  estate  in  the  country,  and  of  another 
fine  property  in  London,  has  borrowed  five  thousand  pounds  of 
one  Marsden,  a  monev-lender.  In  the  course  of  some  inquiries 
about  the  title,  they  find  that  Philip's  father  had,  before  marrying 
his  mother,  contracted  a  marriage  with  a  gipsy,  by  whom  he 
had  left  a  son ;  unless,  therefore,  the  proofs  of  this  union  can  be 
suppressed,  or  evidence  of  the  death  of  the  boy  procured,  Mr. 
Philip  Royston  has  no  legal  claim  to  Craigsnest,  and  can  conse- 
quently raise  no  more  money  upon  it.  He,  moreover,  learns  that 
he  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  London 
property,  to  which  his  pretty  cousin  is  entitled.  He  is  at  the 
same  time  made  aware  that  his  elder  brother  is  alive  ;  and,  being 
a  person  of  what  we  must  confess  to  be  a  true  melodrarnatic 
wickedness,  he  determines  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  getting  rid  of 
his  brother  and  marrying  his  cousin.  This  is  reasonable  enough ; 
but  it  is  less  obvious  why  Mr.  Marsden,  who  might  surely  have 
secured  his  five  thousand  pounds  in  some  other  way  at  less  risk, 
becomes  an  active  accomplice  in  carrying  out  these  nefarious 
schemes.  We  had  forgotten  to  mention  that  Philip  Royston  had 
committed  "  forgery  "  by  signing  a  declaration  to  the  etfect  that 
the  estate  was  unencumbered.  Mr.  Sims's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the 
criminal  law  are  rather  vague  ;  this  incident  is  as  startling  as  the 
fiict  that  in  another  modern  melodrama,  by  another  author,  some 
one  contrives  to  commit  forgery  by  accepting  a  forged  bill.  It  is 
needless  to  remark  that  neither  of  these  acts  constitutes  forgery  at 
all.  Of  course  the  missing  brother  and  rightful  heir,  Paul  Royston, 
is  identical  with  Jack  Hearne,  the  mis-called  Romany  Rye,  who 
also  inevitably  falls  in  love  with  the  unwitting  London  heiress. 
How  these  materials  are  worked  out  remains  to  be  told. 

The  heroine,  Gertie  Heckett,  a  handsome  retriever  dog,  and 
the  Romany  Rye,  meet  in  the  gipsy  encampment,  and  the 
two  human  personages  make  love  in  the  orthodox  fashion. 
It  comes  out  about  this  period  that  a  girl  named  Sinfy 
Lee  belonging  to  the  tribe  is  being  made  love  to  by  Mr. 
Philip  Royston.  Goliath  Lee,  a  violent  Bohemian,  expresses  his 
intention  of  chastising  Philip  Royston  with  a  shot  gun,  and  all 
the  gipsy  women  present  entreat  the  Romany  Rye  to  follow 
and  restrain  him,  or  there  will  be  murder  done.  In  real  life  the 
Bohemian  dames  would  only  be  anxious  for  him  to  take  oHi'  his 
red  neck-tie  as  likely  to  lead  to  identification  ;  but  on  the  stage 
they  are  horrified  at  the  prospect  of  bloodshed.  Jack  Hearne,  «^<'as 
Paul  Royston,  arrives  at  Craigsnest  in  time  to  prevent  murder, 
to  assist  in  the  discovery  of  a  burglary  in  which  Gertie's  grand- 
father is  engaged,  and  to  inform  his  brother  of  his  existence. 
After  Philip  and  Marsden  have  arranged  the  details  of  their  plot, 
we  are  introduced  to  Gertie's  home  in  Queen  Street,  Seven  Dials, 
a  bird-fancier's  shop  with  real  pigeons  and  rabbits.  The  fair 
maiden  has  hitherto  loved  her  old  scamp  of  a  grandfather  in  igno- 
rance of  his  real  profession,  and  is  cast  down  at  the  discovery  of 
his  guilt.  The  villain  Philip  of  course  contrives  to  frighten  every- 
body away  from  the  shop  by  threatening,  with  the  aid  of  "  bogus 
policemen,"  to  have  them  arrested  for  the  burglary,  and  attempts 
to  carry  oft'  the  girl  by  force.  He  is  foiled  by  the  unexplained 
entrance  of  all  Seven  Dials  and  some  real  policemen,  and  Gertie 
runs  oft'  with  the  Romany  Rye  to  the  tents  of  his  people.  The 
next  few  scenes  do  not  advance  the  action  in  the  least,  but  afi'ord 
a  hideously  repulsive  picture  of  the  lives  of  thieves  and  swindlers, 
unredeemed  by  any  humorous  features.  In  the  fourth  act  Paul 
and  Gertie  have  got  married,  and  are  on  board  the  Saratoya  bound 
for  America,  where  they  hope  to  discover  the  proofs  of  his 
mother's  marriage.  These  are,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  in 
the  possession  of  her  grandfather,  who  accompanies  them,  having 
formed  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  burglary  at  Craigsnest.  Sinfy 
now  decoys  Paul  off  the  ship,  which  is  not  to  sail  for  two  hours, 
but  naturally  starts  immediately,  to  Gertie's  great  dismay.  The 
next  few  scenes  are  apparently  an  attempt  to  dramatize  Dickens's 
i  collected  works.  Rogue  Riderhood  and  another  impossible  villain 
kidnap  John  Harmon,  and  consign  him  to  the  custody  of  the  old 
hag  in  Edwin  Drood.  He,  however,  foils  their  evil  intent,  and 
when  the  two  ruffians  are  about  to  throw  him  from  a  boat  into 
the  Thames,  he  suddenly  jumps  up,  knocks  them  down,  and  throws 
himself  into  the  water — instead  of  throwing  them  into  the  wafer, 
and  rowing  ashore  himself.  John  Harmon — we  mean  Paul 
Royston — having  thus  escaped,  next  appears  before  his  brother  and 
Marsden,  who  are  discussing  their  murderous  plans,  and  suddenly 
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throwing  off  his  waterman's  disguise,  and  exclaiming— if  our 
memory  serves  us — "I  am  Haw  lishaw  the  detective  !  "  or  words 
to  that  effect,  appropriates  Philip's  pocket-book  containing  some 
mote  proofs.  In  the  meantime  the  Sarntot/a  has  gone  ashore  at 
Falmouth  ;  the  heroine,  while  in  the  hold  of  the  sinking  ship, 
discovers  her  part  of  the  proofs ;  the  "  Eomany  Ivye "  saves  his 
young  wife  and  everybody  else  from  the  wreck ;  the  police  arrest 
Philip  and  Marsden  for  an  attempt  to  murder,  and  everybody  is 
made  happy. 

Mr.  "Wilson  Barrett  threw  much  spirit  into  his  rendering  of  the 
Romany  Rye,  and  if  he  made  the  part  more  like  a  merry  young 
Methodist  than  a  gipsy,  it  was  rather  the  author's  fault  than  his 
own.  Miss  Eastlake  made  a  pretty  and  unafi'ected  Gertie  Ileckett, 
and  Mr.  Huntley,  as  Mr.  Sims's  Rogue  Riderhood,  was  admirable. 
He  did  his  murderous  work,  not  with  much  declamation  and  rolling 
of  the  eyes,  as  is  usual,  but  in  a  quiet  business-like  way,  just  as  it 
might  be  done  by  a  professional  bravo  in  real  life.  The  scenery  is 
also  extremely  good,  especially  the  mansion  at  Craigsuest,  which 
is  very  prettily  painted.  I'/ie  Romany  Ihje  is  anything  rather 
than  a  well-constructed  piece,  and  absolutely  fails  to  convey  any 
idea  of  gipsy  life. 


REVIEWS. 


SPINOZA.* 

TWO  yeara  ago  the  Spinoza  Committee  formed  in  Holland 
found  that,  after  providing  for  the  excellent  statue  by  M. 
Hexamer  which  now  marks  the  place  of  Spinoza's  residence  at  the 
Hague,  they  still  had  surplus  funds  on  hand.  They  wisely  re- 
solved to  appropriate  these,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  production 
of  a  complete  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  Spinoza's  works — 
au  undertaking  which,  for  various  reasons,  was  greatly  needed. 
Only  minute  students  of  Spinoza  can  bear  full  witness  to  the 
faultiness  of  all  existing  editions ;  but  no  one  can  have  made 
acquaintance  with  his  works  at  first  hand  and  not  perceived  that 
something  was  amiss.  The  bibliographical  history  is  a  tale  of 
accumulated  mishaps.  To  begin  with,  Spinoza's  writings  were 
never  properly  brought  out  under  his  own  supervision.  His 
"  Tractatus  Theologico-politicus  "  was  published  in  his  lifetime, 
but  anonymously  and  clandestinely;  his  other  principal  works 
posthumously.  It  is  certain  or  probable,  indeed,  that  he  had  to  a 
great  extent  prepared  these  for  publication.  But  the  Opera 
Fosthuma  contain  manifest  errors  which  could  scarcely  have 
escaped  Spinoza's  care  if  he  had  lived  to  set  the  last  hand  to  them. 
As  it  was,  they  were  brought  out  within  a  very  short  time  of  his 
death,  and  probably  in  haste,  which  may  account  for  the  incorrect- 
ness of  the  printer's  work.  Thus  the  first  modern  editor,  Paulus,  had 
in  the  original  editions  by  no  means  a  perfect  text  to  work  upon. 
He  seems  to  have  paid  no  critical  attention  to  it,  and  his  own 
edition,  unfortunately,  was  ill  printed  besides ;  so  that,  while  his 
performance  was  in  other  ways  a  most  useful  and  laudable  one,  he 
left  the  text  decidedly  worse  than  he  found  it.  Still  more  un- 
fortunately, succeeding  editors  reprinted  from  Paulus,  and  re- 
peated, with  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  errors  his  printers  had 
introduced.  These  errors  were,  indeed,  such  as  an  intelligent 
reader  might  with  little  pains  correct  for  himself,  to  the  extent  of 
restoring  the  sense  of  Spinoza's  words,  if  not  the  very  word  that 
he  wrote ;  and  in  most  places  no  doubt  is  possible.  But  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  such  disfigurements  ought  not  to  have  remained 
80  long  in  the  text  of  a  philosophical  classic.  It  is  a  graver  matter 
that  none  of  the  editions  is  complete.  Spinoza's  early  Treatise  of 
God  and  Man  remained  unpublislied  and  unknown  till  1862,  when 
it  appeared,  together  with  unpublished  letters  and  parts  of  letters, 
and  a  physical  essay  on  the  Rainbow,  published  before  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  but  since  forgotten  and  become  ex- 
tremely rare,  in  a  volume  edited  by  I)r.  Van  Vloten.  This 
volume  was  purposely  made  uniform  with  Bruder's  three-volume 
edition  of  the  extant  works  ;  so  that  the  possessor  of  the  four  volumes 
has  nearly  everything  of  Spinoza's  in  a  handy  shape — nearly  every- 
thing, but  not  quite,  for  there  still  remained  forgotten  letters,  noticed 
in  one  book  or  another,  and  afterwards  overlooked.  Thus  there  is 
a  fragment  of  a  letter  among  Boyle's  works,  and  a  whole  one 
in  Victor  Cousin's  library  at  the  Sorbonne,  to  which  Saisset  had 
called  attention  by  giving  it  in  his  French  version  of  Spinoza,  but 
of  which,  strangely  enough,  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  print 
the  Latin  text.  Then  there  are  two  autograph  letters  to  Olden- 
burg in  the  Royal  Society's  collection,  which  preserve  paragraphs 
omitted  by  the  editors  of  the  Opera  rosthuma,  and  likewise  throw 
considerable  light,  by  the  frequency  of  minute  variations  from  the 
printed  text,  on  the  amount  of  revision  bestowed  by  Spinoza  on 
the  drafts  or  copies  which  he  retained.  All  these  waifs  and  strays 
will  be  carefully  gathered  up  and  reproduced  with  critical  exact- 
ness in  the  new  edition  of  which  the  hrst  volume  lies  before  us. 

The  novelties,  however,  will  appear  only  in  the  second  volume ; 
for  the  editors,  Professor  Land  and  Dr.  Van  Vloten,  determined  to 
bring  out  first  the  masterpieces  of  Spinoza's  work  which,  as  they 

*  Benedlcti  de  Spinnza  opera  quotquvt  reperta  sunt.  Recognoverunt 
3.  \'an  Vloten  et  J.  r.  N.  Land.  Volumen  prius.  Uagae  Comituui,  apuJ 
Martinum  KijholF.  1882. 

3pinoza.  A  Novel.  By  Berthold  Auerbach.  From  the  German,  by 
E.  l^icholson.    Leipzig  :  Bernard  Tauclinitz.    2  vols.  1882. 


put  it  in  their  scholarly  preface,  are  of  primary  value  and  show 
Spinoza's  philosophy  as  a  complete  whole.  Accordingly  this 
volume  contains  the  essay  "De  Intellectus  Emendatione,"  the 
"  Ethics,"  the  "  Tractatus  Politicus,"aud  the  "  Tractatus  Theolo- 
gico-politicus." These  works  are  presented  to  the  reader  in  a  far 
more  shapely  manner  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  and  the  notes 
by  Spinoza  himself  to  the  "  Tractatus  Theologico-politicus  "  which 
modern  editors  have  picked  up  from  various  sources  are  now  for 
the  first  time,  we  believe,  given  in  full  in  one  and  the  same  place. 
The  editors'  competence  is  well  known  to  all  persons  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  we  need  barely  mention  it.  Dr.  Van  Vloteu 
has  made  Spinoza's  writings  his  chosen  study  for  many  years;  and 
Professor  Land,  in  addition  to  au  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Spinoza  and  the  contemporary  Cartesian  school,  is  an  accomplished 
Semitic  scholar,  and  well  versed  in  modern  Biblical  criticism — 
qualifications  which  for  an  editor  of  the  "Tractatus  Theologico- 
politicus  "  are  of  considerable  importance.  The  appearance  and 
mechanical  execution  of  the  volume  are  fully  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Nijhofi"  has  taken  good  care  that  the  reputation  of 
Dutch  paper  and  printing  shall  not  suffer  in  his  hands. 

We  may  conveniently  notice  on  this  occasion  the  English 
version  of  Auerbach's  early  romance,  founded  on  Spinoza's  life, 
which  has  lately  appeared.  The  author,  unhappily,  did  not  live 
to  see  the  publication  of  this — an  event  which  his  familiarity  with 
our  language  and  literature  would  have  made  especially  welcome 
to  him.  The  translation  is  in  the  well-known  and  handy  form  of 
the  Tauchnitz  series ;  and  appears,  from  the  examination  of  pas- 
sages taken  at  random,  to  be  as  well  executed  as  the  average  of 
such  work.  It  has  the  important  merit  of  being  readable,  and  it 
suiiiciently  represents  the  general  sense.  But  it  is  not  free  from 
the  inaccuracy  of  detail  which  one  constantly  finds  in  English 
translations  from  modern  languages,  and  which  makes  one  doubt 
whether  it  is  so  easy  to  learn  a  language  thoroughly  by  the  light 
of  nature  as  advocates  of  what  is  called  a  modern  education  seem 
to  think.  It  is  rather  startling  to  find  in  the  first  chapter  a 
misapprehension  of  so  common  a  German  idiom  as  vor  sich  hin 
sprechen.  For  "  sprach  noch  leise  das  Gebet  vor  sich  hin"  (i.e. 
went  on  whispering  the  prayer  to  himself)  the  translator  gives 
"  repeated  the  prayer  before  him  quietly,"  which  is  not  only  wrong, 
but  without  meaning.  Sometimes  the  sense  is  gravely  impaired 
by  misapprehension  of  the  thought.  Thus  "  in  urspriinglich 
uubefaugener  Weise  erfasste  er  die  Dinge  der  Erscheiuungswelt 
wie  die  in  sich  erzeugteu  Gedanken  "  does  not  mean  "  he  grasped 
the  things  of  the  material  as  well  as  the  ideal  world  in  a  wholly 
original  and  unbiassed  manner,  as  though  they  were  originated  in 
him,"  which  has  tbe  effect  of  ascribing  to  Spinoza  the  trans- 
cendental idealism  of  Kant  and  his  successors.  Auerbach  knew 
both  Spinoza  and  the  modern  philosophers  too  well  to  make  such  a 
blunder.  The  real  meaning  is  that  Spinoza  brought  the  same 
speculative  freedom  to  his  philosophical  consideration  of  the 
exteniid  world  presented  by  the  senses  and  of  the  inner  world 
of  ideas  produced  in  the  mind  itself.  Even  where  the  trans- 
lator's mistakes  are  less  serious,  inattention  to  the  exact  force 
of  particles  and  collocation  of  words  causes  much  of  the  point  of 
the  original,  especially  in  dialogue,  to  be  lost;  and  the  manner 
appropriate  to  dili'erent  speakers  almost  entirely  disappears. 
Auerbach,  being  an  artist  such  as  few  German  prose-writers  have 
been,  was  always  careful  to  mark  this.  In  the  English  there  is 
no  perceptible  difference  between  the  language  of  the  acute  and 
half  cynical  scholar.  Van  den  Ende,  his  enthusiastic  daughter,  and 
her  philosophic  lover.  But  perhaps  it  is  hypercritical  to  lament 
over  the  ill-treatment  of  German  dock's  and  noch's,  when  in 
favourable  specimens  of  dramatic  adaptation  from  the  French  one 
may  meet  with  solecisms  like  "  council  of  war "  for  "  conseil  de 
guerre "  (court-martial).  After  all,  translation  is  a  somewhat 
thankless  task  at  best,  and  the  people  who  could  produce  really 
satisfactory  translations  have  for  the  most  part  something  better 
to  do. 

So  much  fresh  light  has  been  thrown  on  Spinoza's  life  and 
circumstances  since  Auerbach  wrote,  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
quite  fairly  whether  his  Spinoza  should  be  ranked  as  a  successful 
historical  novel.  That  it  is  still  about  the  best  popular  intro- 
duction to  Spinoza,  notwithstanding  any  objections  of  detail  that 
may  be  made,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  It  is  true  that  we 
now  know  the  facts  to  have  been  otherwise  than  the  novel  assumes 
them  to  have  been.  A  material  part  of  the  plot  is  Spinoza's  sup- 
posed love  for  Clara  van  den  Ende,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Francis 
van  den  Ende,  who  instructed  him  in  Latin,  and  probably  in 
natural  science.  This  has  been  ascertained  to  be  unhistorical, 
though  related  not  very  long  after  the  time  by  a  generally  trust- 
worthy biographer.  For  the  person  whom  the  story  represents  as 
Spinoza's  successful  rival  did  indeed  marry  Van  den  Ende'a 
daughter,  but  the  official  register  at  Amsterdam  shows  that  it  was 
twelve  years  after  Spinoza  was  cast  out  of  the  synagogue  and 
quitted  the  town  ;  and  the  recorded  age  of  the  parties  also  show* 
that  Clara  van  den  Ende  must  have  been  a  mere  child  at  the  time 
when  Spinoza  was  her  father's  pupil.  Auerbach,  writing  before 
this  was  made  known,  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  artistic 
value  of  the  story  and  to  make  use  of  it  for  his  romance.  But  it 
is  a  question  whether  he  would  not  have  been  justified  in  making 
use  of  it  even  if  he  had  written  with  all  our  present  information. 
Masters  of  historical  romance  have  often  allowed  themselves 
greater  license  than  this.  Another  mistake  in  the  novel,  but  a 
smaller  one,  is  that  Spinoza  is  represented  as  conversing  with  his 
friends  in  Dutch.  It  was  really  a  foreign  language  to  him,  as  we 
know  from  certain  fragments  of  letters  which  have  escaped  all  but 
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the  present  editors  of  his  collected  works.  He  wrote  it  with  diffi- 
culty, and  with  apologies  for  his  awkwardness  in  it.  No  douht  he 
spoke  enough  of  it  to  make  himself  understood  ;  hut  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  he  would  have  used  Latia  by  preference  in  con- 
Tersing  with  educated  persons. 

However,  the  value  of  Auerbach's  work  does  not  depend  on  the 
probability  of  the  incidents  or  the  minute  accuracy  of  local  colour- 
ing, hut  on  other  qualities  not  affected  by  its  unavoidable  defects 
in  such  points.  First,  it  gives  a  picture  of  the  .lewisli  society  in 
which  Spinoza  was  brought  up,  such  as  could  be  drawn  only 
from  full  and  intimate  knowledge  of  modern  Judaism,  and  has  not 
to  our  knowledge  been  given  by  any  other  writer  on  Spinoza.  Dr. 
Gnitz  has  brought  together  the  historical  materials  with  admirable 
industry  and  in  good  literary  form  ;  but  Auerbach  tills  in  the 
details  of  everyday  life  and  observance,  which  the  historian  must 
either  leave  alone,  or  at  best  indicate  slightly.  No  student  of 
Spinoza  can  afi'ord  to  neglect  Auerbach's  description  of  the  train- 
ing and  influences  under  which  his  youth  was  spent.  Again, 
Auerbach  has  detached  Spinoza's  philosophical  thought  from 
its  technical  forms,  and  exhibited  it  as  a  real  power  in  his  life, 
and  capable  of  being  a  real  power  in  the  life  of  any  one  who 
chooses  to  learn  from  him.  Technical  students  may  think  such 
work  as  Auerbachs  unprofitable  and  superficial,  inasmuch  as  they 
fail  to  find  in  it  the  minute  criticism  of  particular  doctrines  and 
analysis  of  obscure  points  which  they  are  accustomed,  and  quite 
properly  so,  to  expect  in  philosophical  treatises.  But  they  will 
think  amiss;  for,  though  close  technical  discussion  is  neces- 
sary among  specialists,  it  is  not  by  such  discussion  that 
philosophy  makes  its  way  in  the  educated  world.  In  order  to 
interest  the  educated  part  of  mankind,  besides  that  small  propor- 
tion of  them  who  are  minute  historical  and  critical  students  of 
philosophy,  in  the  life  and  work  of  any  philosopher,  you  must 
show  the'm  that  his  doctrine  is  not  merely  an  affair  of  the 
ingenious  dissection  and  reconstruction  of  abstruse  ideas,  but  has 
an  intelligible  and  appreciable  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  life. 
And  this  is  the  service  which  Auerbach,  following  in  Lessing's 
path,  but  using  difl'erent  means,  has  done  to  Spinoza.  Whether 
for  this  purpose  he  has  not,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  more  or 
less  sacrificed  the  artistic  to  the  speculative  interest  of  his 
romance,  is  a  question  hardly  worth  discussing.  An  impartial 
judgment  could  be  formed  on  it  only  by  a  reader  who  should  take 
up  the  novel  without  knowing  anything  of  Spinoza  from  his  own 
writings  ;  which  perhaps  is  not  likely  to  be  a  common  case,  and,  at 
all  events,  was  not  the  present  writer's. 


MRS.  OLIPHANT'S  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 
1790-1825.* 

THERE  is  no  question  more  irritating  to  authors,  we  believe,  than 
What  is  the  object  of  this  book  ?  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
none  which  the  critic  oftener  feels  himself  obliged  to  put,  except, 
perhaps.  How  far  is  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  a  desirable 
one?  Of  course  iu  works  of  pure  imagination  the  application  of 
either  question  may  be  illegitimate.  The  '•  literature  of  power  "  is  its 
own  justification  ;  its  winds  blow,  and  have  a  right  to  blow  where 
they  list.  But  the  "  literature  of  knowledge,"  the  books  which  appa- 
rently set  before  them  some  purpose  of  instruction,  these  are  in  a 
ditt'erent  case.  We  shall  own  that,  on  beginning  to  read  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  book,  a  considerable  puzzlement  as  to  its  exact  raison 
d'etre  took  possession  of  us,  and  that  the  results  of  a  very  diligent 
perusal  did  not  entirely  remove  that  puzzlement.  A  book  in  ttaree 
stately  octavo  volumes,  devoted  to  the  literature  of  a  single  country 
during  a  single  generation,  eveu  if  that  generation  be  one  of  the 
most  fertile  in  literary  work  recorded  iu  the  history  of  the  world, 
seems  out  of  proportion.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  a  minute  and 
exhaustive  account  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  individual  persons 
dealt  with.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  far  too  much  for  a  general 
sketch  of  their  circumstances,  position,  and  accomplishments. 
Accordingly  Mrs.  Oliphant  risks,  and  actually  incurs,  the  charge  of 
what  may  be  called  "betwixt-and-betweenuess  " — a  very  fatal 
one  in  literature.  If  she  has  any  general  views,  they  are  lost  in  the 
multitude  of  details  which  she  gives.  If  her  details  are  multi- 
tudinous, they  are  yet  too  few  to  give  a  complete  sketch  of 
writers  requiring  such  careful  handling,  if  they  are  handled  iu 
detail  at  all,  as  Burns  and  Oowper,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, 
Shelley  and  Byron,  Scott  and  Keats.  The  book  is,  in  short,  not 
a  literary  history  ;  it  is  a  collection  of  literary  causeries,  the  at- 
traction of  each  of  which  is  not  a  little  damaged  by  a  lack  of 
individual  completeness,  and,  we  must  add,  by  a  lack  of  critical 
power. 

There  is,  we  fear,  no  doubt  that  literary  criticism  is  far  from 
being  Mrs.  Oliphant's  forte.  We  have  hinted  already  at  her 
singular  want  of  general  views.  Almost  in  so  many  words  she 
declines  to  give  any  reasons  for  the  literary  renaissance  of  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  She  seems  entirely  ignorant  that 
it  began  long  before  Cowper  and  Burns ;  that,  if  anybody,  Bishop 
Percy  and  the  early  editors  of  the  old  dramatists  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  being  its  founders;  that  the  common  notion 
•which  she  adopts  of  its  being  a  mere  reaction  against  the  style 
and  school  of  Pope  is  shallow  and  incomplete ;  that  though, 
as  in  all  cases,  no  mere  enumeration  of  the  forces  at  work 
is  completely   explanatory,  yet  such   an   enumeration  can  be 

*  Tlie  Literary  Histori/  of  EiKjland,  lygo  1825.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
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given,  and  is,  indeed,  indispensable.  That  she  has  not  got  a 
grasp  of  the  period  she  deals  with  is  evident  from  her  placing 
Blake,  not  side  by  side  with  Cowper  and  Burns,  as  one  of 
the  first  three  persons  to  indicate  the  result  of  the  change, 
but  much  later  in  the  book,  and  in  a  quite  secondary  position, 
with  persons  like  Godwin  and  Cary.  Another  fatal  defect  is  that, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  no  appreciation  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  prose  style.  It  is  not  that  she  saya 
wrong  things  about  it,  but  that  she  apparently  thinks  nothing  about 
it  at  all.  Thus,  in  her  notice  of  Southey,  after  speaking  of  bia 
poems,  she  huddles  up  his  prose  works  in  two  or  three  sentences, 
in  which  there  is  not  a  single  word  to  give  the  unwary  reader  au 
idea  that,  all  things  considered,  Southey  was  probably  the  best 
writer  of  English  prose  that  we  have  had  for  a  full  century.  So 
again  with  Landor,  who  is  perhaps  his  friend's  nearest  rival  in 
this  respect.  His  life  and  his  poems,  or  some  of  them  (for  of  those 
exquisite  short  pieces  which  have  literally  no  superior  Mrs. 
Oliphant  says  nothing),  are  fairly  dealt  with.  Then  the  Imagi- 
nanj  Conversations  get  a  couple  of  pages,  in  which  Mrs.  Oliphant 
says  that,  being  works  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  general 
reader,  they  must  be  "  content  with  a  limited  appreciation  "  ;  that 
"  character  is  deficient  in  them  " ;  that  they  are  "  one-sided  " ;  and 
that  they  are  "  curious  historical  studies."  That  Mrs.  Oliphant  i» 
aware  that  nothing  ever  written  in  English  surpasses  the  best 
things  of  the  Conversations  in  style  appears  only  from  the  singular 
oblique  disparagement  that  "  scholarship  teaches  the  mind  to  rank 
perfection  of  expression  higher  than  truth  to  nature."  This  is  a 
good  copy-head  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  teach  the  reader 
how  perfect  Landor's  expression  was,  and  in  what  ways.  And,  if 
a  history  of  literature  does  not  teach  the  reader  on  these  points^ 
what  on  earth  is  the  good  of  it  ?  We  have  neither  space  nor  in- 
clination to  follow  Mrs.  Oliphant  through  her  book,  and  point  out 
the  various  indications — sometimes  subtle,  sometimes  plain 
enough — which  show  that  she  is  deficient  in  some  of  the  first  xe- 
quisites  of  the  literary  historian.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  with 
a  courage  and  frankness  which  wins  respect  for  her  moral,  if  not 
for  her  intellectual,  qualities,  she  admits  that  probably  no  woman 
can  appreciate  the  Jolly  Begyars  and  similar  "  riotous  forms  of 
mirth."  But  why,  having  done  this,  does  she  accuse  male  critics 
of  "  giving  each  other  the  word  to  praise  "  such  things  ?  Surely 
they  may  be  allowed  to  like  what  they  like.  There  are,  more- 
over, two  habits  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  which  we  must  own  are  irri- 
tating. She  has  apparently  a  craze  to  the  efl'ect  that  the  English. 
Universities  never  turn  out  men  of  letters — a  craze  which  is  insinu- 
ated throughout  the  book,  and  which  finally  breaksoutintheremark 
that  Peacock  was,  "  as  usual,  without  the  University  brand."  We 
look  at  the  contents  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  chapters,  and  we  find  as  the 
chief  names  those  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Landor,  De 
Quincey,  Byron,  Shelley,  Bentham,  Keats,  Scott,  Burns,  Cowper.. 
Of  these,  all  but  the  last  four  were  University  men ;  Cowper- 
would  pretty  certainly  have  been  so  but  for  the  profession  first 
chosen  for  him  ;  and  Scott  if  he  had  been  an  Englishman.  Bums 
and  Keats  are,  therefore,  among  the  di  iniajores,  the  sole  instances 
to  prove  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "  usual  "  rule.  The  other  pervading  fault 
is  a  stiil  more  irritating  tendency  to  harp  on  the  physical 
characteristics  of  her  heroes.  De  Quincey,  Monk  Lewis,  Jeffrey, 
Moore,  Bentham,  can  never  be  mentioned  except  as  "  little."  De 
Quincey  is  finished  off  with  the  statement  that  it  is  "  an  undue- 
honour  to  place  this  curious  little  monster  in  literature  by  the 
side  of  Lamb."  We  make  no  comment  on  the  relative  estimate,, 
because  it  is  absurd  to  compare  the  vast,  though  unequal,  edifice 
of  De  Quincey 's  hackwork  with  the  little  masterpieces,  carefully- 
finished  at  leisure,  of  Lamb.  But  Mrs.  Oliphant's  faculty  of 
judging  either  may  be  estimated  from  her  remark  on  the  "  delicate 
wit  "  of  the  Essay  on  Murder.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  is  a  grand  one.  Mrs.  Oliphant  cannot  relish, 
the  "  riotous  mirth  "  of  the  Jolly  Beggars,  but  she  can  relish  the 
delicate  wit  of  the  set-to  between  the  baker  and  the  amateur. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  decry  the  Essay  on  Mui-der.  But  delicate 
wit  is  perhaps  the  very  last  term  of  eulogy  that  can  be  considered 
appropriate  to  it  by  any  one  who  understands  the  meaning  of. 
either  wit  or  delicacy. 

Although  we  cannot  give  high  rank  to  this  book  as  a  history  of 
literature,  it  would  be  very  odd  if  so  pleasant  a  writer  and  so 
practised  a  student  of  human  nature  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  had  not 
something  to  say  which  is  worth  hearing  on  the  many  interesting- 
lives  which  she  discusses.  She  has  also  what  may  be  said  to  be 
the  usual  compensation  for  the  absence  of  the  strictly  critical 
temperament — a  great  enthusiasm  for  the  things  which  she  does 
like  and  understand  in  literature.  But  it  is  on  the  men,  and  not 
on  their  works,  that  we  like  to  hear  her  discourse  best.  She  is 
specially  copious  on  the  personality  of  Cowper,  of  Burns,  of  the 
Lakists,  of  Lamb,  of  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  even  of 
some  minor  persons  who  have  the  luck  to  be  in  some  way  in- 
teresting to  her.  The  section  on  Miss  Austen  is,  all  things  con- 
sidered, perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the  book,  and  is  full  of  the 
pleasantest  mixture  of  professional  appreciation  and  hearty  dis- 
ciple-like enthusiasm.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  what  she  is 
talking  about  here  makes  Mrs.  Oliphant's  criticism  really  valuable^ 
Her  essay  on  Burns  is  injured  by  that  national  determination  to 
make  the  poet  a  much  better  and  a  much  more  wronged 
personage  than  he  really  was,  against  which  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson 
has  protested  with  admirable  vigour  and  good  sense.  On  Cowper, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mrs.  Oliphant 
is  very  hard.  That  he  lacked  vigour  and  nerve,  that  he  was  far 
too  ready  to  accept  the  sacrifices  of  other  people,  that  he  wasted 
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his  youth  in  contemptible  "  pottering,"  may  be  very  true.  But 
fiurely  his  mental  aii'ection  accounts  for  all  this.  Again,  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  purely  literary  part 
of  her  subject  makes  her  undervalue  Cowper's  earlier  poetical 
work.  She  seems  quite  unaware  that  the  vij^orous  versitication 
•which,  when  in  The  Task  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  subjects  agree- 
able to  her,  she  admires  so  much,  and  which  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  solvents  of  the  Popian  frost,  is  fully  discernible  in 
the  earlier  work.  It  was  clearly  borrowed  through  Churchill 
from  Dryden,  and  thus  parenthetically  connects  Cowper  with  the 
older  and  better  school  of  English  poetry.  But  the  funniest  thing 
in  this  Cowper  essay  is  a  little  outburst  which  makes  us  think  of 
the  assertions  of  wicked  men  that  the  one  thing  unintelligible  to 
the  feminine  mind  is  the  value  of  evidence.  Mrs.  Oliphant's  theory 
has  convinced  her  that  there  never  was  any  question  of  marriage 
between  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  or  of  love  between 
Cowper  and  Lady  Austen,  or  of  jealousy  between  "  Mary " 
and  "  Anna.''  To  establish  this  she  has  to  sweep  away 
the  positive  evidence  of  Bull,  the  written  words  of  Newton,  and 
the  famous  poem,  "  The  star  that  beams  on  Anna's  breasf  With 
reference  to  the  latter  constructions  may  of  course  dill'er.  But  as 
to  the  engagement  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  if  it  was  not  a  fact,  we  have 
to  face  and  choose  between  the  following  propositions.  Either 
Mr.  Bull  the  younger  lied,  or  Mr.  Bull  the  elder  lied.  Either  Mr. 
Bull  the  younger  forged  Newton's  positive  statement,  or  Newton 
positively  asserted  what  he  must  have  known  to  be  utterly  and 
circumstantially  false.  The  two  Bulls  and  Newton  beingboth  men 
of  unblemished  honour,  the  servile  male  mind  naturally  accepts  the 
positive  statements  for  which  they  are  jointly  and  severally  respon- 
sible as  final.  But,  says  Mrs.  Oliphant  airily,  "  We  by  no  means 
agree  that  the  question  is  settled."  Of  course  not ;  there  is  only  posi- 
tive evidence  on  one  side,  and  there  is  a  lady's  opinion  on  the 
other;  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  the  gods  to  annihilate  Bull 
and  Newton  in  order  to  make  Mrs.  Oliphant  happy. 

One  passage  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  book  we  have  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  these  days  of  book-making.  Among  her  minor 
stars  she  has  to  deal  with  the  two  Milners,  the  authors  of 
The  History  of  the  Church.  She  points  out  very  properly  that 
Sir  James  Stephen  has  shot  a  fatal  bolt  at  this  book  by  exposing 
the  fact  that  the  authors  dealt  with  Luther  without  understanding 
a  word  of  German,  and  that  they  must,  therefore,  have  relied  on 
second-hand  information.  It  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
practice  of  writing  about  literature  which  the  writer  cannot  read 
in  the  original  is  by  no  means  extinct,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  lind 
Mrs.  Oliphant  protesting  against  it.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  fear 
of  the  charge  of  second-hand  writing  being  brought  against  her  in 
connexion  with  this  book.  A  considerable  knowledge,  and  an 
equally  considerable  love  of  the  subjects  discussed,  are  evident 
enough  in  it,  and,  joined  to  the  writer's  faculty  of  easy  narrative, 
they  make  it  readable  enough  and  interesting.  Higher  praise 
cannot,  we  fear,  for  reasons  akeady  given  pretiy  fully,  be  allowed 
to  it, 


PARISIAN  SWORDSMEN.* 

ONE  of  the  most  attractive  volumes  issued  in  M.  Rouveyres 
series  of  publications  included  under  the  title  of"  Paris,  Art, 
Lettres,  Sport,  '  is  the  Baron  de  Vaux's  Les  Ilommes  d'Epee,  to 
which  M.  Aurelien  Scholl  has  prefixed  a  preface,  and  for  which 
illustrations  are  furnished  by  a  list  of  clever  and  distinguished 
artists,  in  which  are  found  such  names  as,  amongst  others,  those 
of  M.  Berne-Bellecour,  M.  J.  Jacquemart,  and  M.  A.  Stevens. 
M.  de  Vaux's  book  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  interesting — it  would 
be  hardly  too  much  to  say  invaluable- — to  the  amateur  of  fencing 
who  has  anything  of  the  scientific  enthusiasm  which  belongs  to 
the  Baron  himself;  but  it  has  undoubted  sources  of  attraction 
also  for  any  reader  who  loves  a  beautifully  got  up  and  beautifully 
illustrated  book,  a  clear-cut  and  good-humoured  style,  and  a  happy 
turn  for  anecdote,  which  is  always  given  in  a  well-bred  manner. 
M.  de  Vaux's  book,  from  the  fencer's  point  of  view,  resembles  the 
method  of  one  of  the  many  fencing-masters  of  whom  he  gives  a 
sketch,  in  that  it  is  full  of  instruction  without  seeming  to  be  so. 
Indeed  there  is  more  to  be  learnt  from  the  writer's  curiously  close 
and  studied,  yet  uupedantic,  account  of  the  varying  styles  of 
various  masters  and  amateurs  than  irom  any  formal  treatise  on 
fencing  which  we  have  ever  fallen  in  with.  M.  de  Vaux  has  the 
fortunate  knack  of  describing  in  an  easy  manner  the  methods 
of  the  people  whose  swordplay  he  has  watched,  so  that  the 
reader  feels  as  if  he  also  had  watched  it,  and  would  know 
what  to  expect  if  he  stood  opposite  to  any  of  the  swordsmen 
mentioned  in  the  volume ;  while  the  critical  remarks  which 
M.  de  Vaux  seems  to  make  somewhat  in  spite  of  himself 
upon  these  dilierent  styles  are  not  only  interesting,  but  are 
full,  if  rightly  taken,  of  valuable  hints  and  explanations. 
The  Baron  de  Vaux's  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  attack  and  del'ence  ail'ected  by  all  the  fencers  he  sketches, 
as  shown  in  the  body  of  his  book,  lends  an  air  of  credibility 
to  the  anecdote  related  by  M.  Aurelien  Scholl  in  his  amusing 
preface.  "The  Baron  de  Vaux,"'  M.  Scholl  writes,  "proposed 
once  a  singular  wager.  It  was  that  he  should  be  blind- 
folded, and  that  then  the  twenty  best-known  fencers  of  Paris 
should  have  assaults  with  each  other  in  his  presence,  one  pair 

^  *  Les  Hommts  d'jEiiee.  Par  le  B.iron  de  Vaux.  Preface  par  Aure'licn 
SchoU.   Paris  :  Edouurd  Eouvcyre. 


after  another ;  it  being  understood  that  they  should  not  try  to 
vary  their  usual  form.  The  Baron  undertook  from  hearii  g  the 
play,  from  listening  to  the  clash  of  the  steel,  and  noting  the  pace  of 
the  parries,  to  name  the  fencers.  Count  S.  accepted  the  bet,  and 
lost." 

M.  Scholl  also  delivers  himself  in  his  preface  upon  the  subject  of 
the  duel,  and  that  he  is  competent  to  speak  with  the  authority  of 
experience  is  shown  by  some  stories  told  by  the  Baron  in  his 
sketch  of  M.  Scholl,  the  full  force  of  whose  play,  he  says,  is  known 
only  to  his  intimate  friends,  since  M.  Scholl  is  of  opinion  that  a 
journalist  should  never  show  all  he  can  do  in  a  public  fenciug- 
room.  M.  Scholl  has  had  ten  "  attairs,"  in  the  first  of  which 
there  was  a  near  approach  to  a  fatal  result.  Oddly  enough,  M. 
Scholl,  although  the  duel  was  to  be,  which  is  rare  enough, 
rt  oiitrmice,  had  an  affection  for  his  adversary,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  found  himself  pushed  into  a  corner  that  he  "  let 
himself  go  "  and  wounded  his  opponent  severely  in  the  chest. 
"  I  did  not  breathe  freely,"  said  the  victor,  "  until  I  knew 
that  he  was  out  of  danger";  and  as  this  was  not  for  five 
months  after  the  duel,  M.  Scholl,  as  well  as  his  opponent, 
must  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  On  another  occasion  M.  Scholl 
himself,  having  the  sun  in  his  eyes,  was  so  severely  wounded  that 
M.  Nelaton  thought  the  wound  was  fatal,  "  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  the  wounded  man  from  smoking  his  pipe  in  less  than  a 
week  later,  and  going  on  the  seventh  day  after  the  duel  to  the 
Opera."  In  his  latest  duel,  which  took  place  on  the  Belgian 
frontier  between  himself  and  M.  Robert  Mitchell,  M.  Scholl's  wrist 
was  pierced  by  M.  Mitchell's  blade,  which  broke  off  so  that  the 
end  of  it  was  left  in  the  wrist  like  a  skewer.  Naturally,  the 
wrist  had  to  be  bound  up  and  the  arm  put  into  a  sling.  As  the 
carriage  containing  the  duellists — who  had,  of  course,  embraced 
"  with  efl'usion  "  at  the  end  of  the  combat — and  their  friends 
arrived  at  the  frontier,  two  Custom  House  officers  approached, 
stopped  the  carriage,  and  made  the  occupants  get  down.  "  Take 
ofi'  that  sling,"  said  one  of  them.  This  was  done,  and  then  came 
the  command,  "  Undo  those  bandages."  "  Pardon  me,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  my  friend  is  wounded,  as  you  can  see  for  yourself, 
without  undoing  the  bandage."  "  We  know  that  trick  too  well," 
said  the  Custom  House  men;  "you  put  on  a  bandage  over  an 
imaginary  wound,  and  so  smuggle  lace  past  the  frontier."  One  of 
M.  Scholl's  "  afiairs,"  says  Baron  de  Vaux,  "  does  not  count,  and 
that  is  the  one  which  he  had  with  Sarcey."  This  began,  as  most  of 
such  afi'airs  do  begin,  with  a  quarrel  in  the  press  between  M.  de 
Villeniessant  and  M.  Sarcey.  The  sditor  of  the  Figaro  at  last  sent 
a  challenge  to  M.  Sarcey,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  M.  Sarcey 
would  certainly  not  accept  it.  M.  Scholl,  meeting  M.  Sarcey,  who 
was  a  great  friend  of  his,  told  him  what  had  happened,  and  received 
for  answer,  "  You  can  tell  Villemessant  I  will  meet  hiui."  Ac- 
cordingly M.  Scholl  took  this  news  to  M.  de  Villemessant,  who 
replied  to  it  by  betting  a  thousand  francs  that  M.  Sarcey  would 
not  fight;  and  in  fact  M.  Sarcey 's  seconds  presently  announced 
that,  on  reflection,  their  principal  would  not  fight.  "  You  owe  me 
a  thousand  francs,"  said  M.  de  Villemessant  to  M.  Scholl.  "  Not 
yet."  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  He  has  just  said  he  won't  fight." 
"Not  with  you  ;  but  he  might  with  somebody  else  ;  no  particular 
person  was  specified  in  the  bet."  "And  with  whom,  pray,  is  he  to 
tight  ?  "  "  With  me."  The  next  day  the  Fiyaro  contained  an 
article  which  provoked  M.  Sarcey  to  unsheathe  his  sword.  The 
duelling  party  started  for  Mons.  They  began  in  a  ploughed  field, 
the  earth  of  which  stuck  to  the  soles  of  the  duellists'  shoes,  so 
that  they  gradually  assumed  gigantic  proportions.  Then  ensued 
this  remarkable  dialogue,  in  which  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
duellists  still  kept  up  the  use  of  the  tu: — 

Sarcey,  essoufHc,  deinande:  "Veux-tu  me  laisser  reposer  un  peu  ?  Je 
n'en  puis  plus." 

"  'I'ant  que  tu  voudras,  moii  ami,"  rc'pond  Scholl. 

Before  the  five  minutes  thus  allowed  for  rest  were  over,  some 
gendarmes  were  seen  approaching,  and  the  party  fied  before  them, 
only  just  getting  to  Maubeuge  in  time  to  escape.  "  We  can't  go 
back  to  Paris  without  the  affair  coming  to  anything,"  said  M. 
Scholl,  "  we  shall  be  laughed  at — and,"  he  added  to  himself,  "  I 
should  lose  my  thousand  francs."  They  went  on  to  Baden,  and 
there,  after  M.  Sarcey's  shirt-sleeve  had  been  pierced  several  times, 
M.  Scholl's  point  just  touched  his  arm.  A  second  coming  forward 
pressed  on  the  slight  puncture  to  make  it  yield  a  drop  of  blood, 
and  then  it  was  declared  that  honour  was  satisfied,  and  the  whole 
party  went  ofi'  to  breakfast  at  the  Hotel  de  Russie.  As  they  were 
drinking  their  after-breakfast  coffee,  M.  Gaifi'e,  one  of  M.  Scholl's 
seconds,  asked  the  landlord,  "  Do  many  duels  take  place  here- 
abouts?" "Oh  no,  sir,  none.''  "Why  is  that?"  "Because, 
sir,  in  the  duchy  of  Baden  the  penalty  for  the  oflence  of  duelling 
is  death."  Never,  says  the  Baron  de  Vaux,  was  a  bill  more  quickly 
called  for  and  settled  than  that  of  the  duelling  party. 

Another  duel  of  a  humorous  character  was  the  first  one  in 
which  another  distinguished  amateur,  M.  Theodore  de  Grave, 
took  part.  M.  de  Grave,  who  was  then  twenty  years  old,  was 
studying  law  at  Toulouse,  when  one  day  a  student,  whom  he 
hardly  knew  by  sight,  came  to  beg  his  services  as  second  in 
a  duel.  "  It  is  impossible,"  said  M.  de  Grave.  "  Why  ?  " 
"  Because  I  have  never  been  on  the  ground  myself,  aqd  there- 
fore I  cannot  appear  as  a  second."  "  Ah  !  "  said  the  studeut, 
"  we  don't  care  for  details  of  that  sort  here  ;  besides,  you 
will  see  a  real  duel,  a  duel  to  the  death;  I  thirst  for  my  oppo- 
nent's blood  ;  he  gave  me  three  slaps  in  the  face  !  "  "  Three ! 
How  was  that  ?  "  ''  Oh,  he  was  in  a  rage,  and  once  he  had  lifted 
1  his  hand  he  could  not  stop  himself.    He  has  been  in  the  Laucerdt 
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he  ccmes  from  the  iSTortli ;  Lut  I  am  of  the  South,  and  I  will  make 
an  end  of  him!"  "What  ■sveapou  do  you  use?"  "I  have 
chosen  the  sword  ;  but  I  -will  fi^ht  him  with  whatever  he  likes, 
with  axes,  with  poisoned  arrows,  with  anything-  and  everythinp; ;  I 
thirst  for  his  Wood  !  "  "  Very  well,"  said  M.  de  Grave,  "  in  these 
circumstances  I  will  he  your  second."  When  the  adversaries  met, 
the  ex-officer  of  Lancers  w'as  as  calm  and  collected  as  possible, 


while  the  student  appeared  preoccupied,  and  displayed  an  extra- 
ordinary anxiety  to  know  what  was  goin^  on  behind  him.  When 
the  swords  were  put  in  the  combatants'  hands,  the  youth  turned 
livid,  his  hands  trembled,  his  knees  bent  beneath  him  ;  "  in  short, 
he  could  no  longer  conceal  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  the 
greatest  poltroonery;  he  was  in  a  tremendous  fright.'  M.  de 
Grave,  approaching  his  delightful  principal,  gave  him  a  punch  in 
the  back,  and  threatened  to  pull  his  ears  olf  unless  he  stood  lirra. 
Meanwhile  the  adversary  of  this  personage  who  the  day  before 
had  been  so  bloodthirsty,  seeing  what  was  going  on,  said,  "  It  is 
evident  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  poltroon  of  the  first 
water";  and  then,  turning  to  his  seconds,  he  added,  "  Forgive 
me  for  bringing  you  into  such  a  farce  as  this :  but  you  see 
what  comes  of  entering  upon  an  aflair  with  whippersnappers." 
At  this  M.  de  Grave  advanced  to  the  speaker,  and  ob- 
served that  he  quite  understood  his  annoyance,  but  that 
he  should  not  have  included  principal  and  second  alike  in 
the  opprobrious  epithet.  He,  for  his  part,  felt  bound  to 
take  up  the  quarrel.  Upon  this  they  fought,  and  M.  de  Grave 
wounded  his  adversary  in  the  right  side.  When  it  was  over, 
M.  de  Grave,  turning  to  the  wretched  student,  said,  "  As  for  you, 
you  young  idiot,  I  advise  you  to  leave  Toulouse  as  soon  as  j'ou 
can,  for  to-morrow  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  have  you  turned  out  of 
the  law  schools  ;  you  are  no  longer  worthy  to  take  your  place  in 
them."  "  But,"  said  one  of  the  seconds,"  he  is  not  a  law  student ; 
he  is  learning  pharmacy."  Thus  it  was,  says  the  author,  "  that 
Theodore  de  Grave,  believing  that  he  was  throwing  himself  into  a 
breach  to  save  the  honour  of  the  law  schools,  fought  in  the  cause  of 
a  druggist." 

At  the  end  of  his  book  M.  de  Vaux  gives  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  "  duel  Pons-San-Malato,"  which  arose  out  of 
slighting  remarks  made  by  M.  Pons  during  an  assault  given  by 
§iguor  San-Mal-ito.  A  duel  between  two  fencing-masters  ought 
to  have  something  remarkable  in  it,  and  this  duel  was  remarkable 
in  this,  if  in  nothing  else,  that  it  lasted  fifty-five  minutes,  being 
ended  by  a  slight  wound  given  to  Signor  Sau-Malato.  "  The 
swords,"  writes  the  Baron  de  Vaux,  "  rarely  touched  each  other  ; 
the  position  of  M.  Pons,  who  is  an  experienced  fencing-master, 
left  much  to  be  desired  ;  and  we  believe,  with  many  others  who 
witnessed  the  aiiair,  that  the  only  reason  for  the  B.iron  de  San-Malato 
heiug  touched  was  that  he  chooses  to  pose  as  the  Itusst  o/fencui(/." 
In  a  brief  sketch  of  "  le  baron  de  San-Malato,"  M.  de  Vaux  is 
careful  to  correct  some  false  impressions  current  about  the  Sicilian 
master,  as,  for  instance,  that  he  came  to  Paris  in  a  braggart  spirit. 
On  the  contrary,  Signor  San-Malato,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
a  Parisian  paper,  but  which  was  never  published,  was  at  pains  to 
explain  that  he  came  with  two  objects—"  to  enrich  his  knowledge 
of  the  art  he  proftssed,  and  to  turn  his  skill  to  a  perfectly  legitimate 
profit."  of  Signor  San-Malato 's  style,  M.  de  Vaux  says  that  he  is 
Tery  strong  and  very  quick.  The  author  adds  that  he  is  both* 
graceful  and  correct — a  statement  which  is  a  little  at  variance  with 
the  previous  reflections  on  Signor  San-Malato's  over-theatrical 
method.  It  is  a  pity  that  M.  de  Vaux's  book  seems  to  have  been 
written  before  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  Signor  San-Malato's  friendly 
rival,  Signor  Lantieri,  who  not  many  days  ago  gave  a  most  in- 
teresting assault  in  Loudon  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
W^aite,  the  English  master,  and  who  is  said  by  competent  judges 
who  have  watched  both  masters  to  be  more  "  graceful  and  correct " 
than  Signor  San-Malato.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  style 
between  the  Italian  and  the  French  school,  and  it  might  be  wished 
that  M.  de  Vaux  had  dwelt  more  upon  this.  And  it  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  M.  de  Vaux  has  not  been  able  to  say  anything 
of  Signor  Lantieri's  fencing,  because  the  Italian  master  excels  in 
one  quality,  that  of  headwork,  which  the  French  amateur  par- 
ticularly and  justly  admires.  There  is  one  inexplicable  and  dis- 
appointing omission  in  M.  de  Vauxs  otherwise  charming  book — 
that  of  the  name  of  M.  Camille  Prevost  in  the  list  of  Parisian 
fencing-masters. 


MAX  MULLER'S  SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  EAST.— VOL.  XL* 

THIS  volume  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  consists  of  seven 
Buddhist  Suttas  or  Discourses,  translated  from  the  Pali  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Ilhya  Davids.  This  is  the  second  volume  of  Buddh- 
istical  works,  and  it  appears  there  are  more  to  come.  The 
Suttas  in  the  volume  are  not  classed  among  tlie  canonical  works, 
and  neither  Professor  Miiller  nor  the  translator  claims  for  them  that 
distinction.  They  are  works  of  high  authority  and  very  valuable 
as  explanatory  and  illustrative  of  early  Buddhism,  but  they  are  no 
more  sacred  than  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  Mr. 
Davids  states  that  he  has  not  chosen  for  translation  the  most  in- 
teresting books,  but  has  selected  such  texts  as  should  give  a  good 
"  sample  of  what  the  Buddhist  scriptures  on  the  whole  contain." 
This  he  has  found  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  as  he  has  had  to  choose 
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"from  the  stores  of  a  nearly  unknown  literature"  of  vast 
extent.  He  gives  the  following  short  account  of  the  Suttas  he  has 
translated : — 

1.  Tlie  Book  of  the  Great  Decease  (  'u'  JLiha-parinibbana-Suttanta) 
which  is  the  Buddhist  representative  ot  wh;it  among  the  Christians  is 
called  a  gospel. 

2.  The  Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Righteousness  (the  Dhamma- 
chakka-pavattana-Sutta),  containing  the  Four  Noble  Truths  and  the  Noble 
Eight-fold  Path  which  ends  in  Arhatship. 

3.  The  Discussion  on  Knowledge  of  the  Three  Vedas  (the  Tevigga  Sut- 
tanta),  which  is  a  controversial  dialogue  on  the  right  metliod  of  attaining^ 
to  a  state  of  union  witli  Brahma. 

4.  The  Sutta  entitled  If  he  sliould  desire  (Akankhej'ya-Sutta),  which 
shows  in  the  course  of  a  very  beautiful  argument  some  curious  sides  of 
early  liuddhist  mysticism  and  of  curiously  unjustified  belief. 

5.  Tlie  Treatise  on  Barrenness  and  Bondage  (the  Cbetokhila-Sutta), 
which  treats  of  the  Buddhist  Order  of  Mendicants,  from  the  Moral  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  disciplinary  point  of  view. 

6.  The  Legend  of  the  Great  King  of  Glory  (theMaha-Sudasana-Suttanta),. 
which  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  previously  existing  legends  were 
dealt  bj'  the  early  Buddhists. 

7.  The  Sutta  entitled  "All  the  Asavas"  (the  Sabbasava-Sutt.a),  which 
explains  the  signification  of  a  constantly  recurring  technical  term,  and  lays- 
down  the  essential  principles  of  Buddhist  Agnosticism. 

The  age  of  these  writings,  according  to  Mr.  Davids,  "  can  be 
fixed  without  much  uncertainty  at  about  the  latter  end  of  the- 
fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era."  But  he  somewhat  qualifies  this  state- 
ment by  stating  that  this  cannot  "  be  looked  upon  as  anything 
more  than  a  good  working  hypothesis,  to  be  accepted  until  all  the 
texts  of  the  Buddhist  Pali  Suttas  shall  have  been  properly 
edited."  The  Sutta  form  in  which  these  discourses  are  written,  a 
form  especially  used  for  helping  the  memory,  seems  to  place  their 
composition  before  the  invention  of  writing,  which  art  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Dipamnsrt,  a  Ceylon  Buddhist  work,  as  being  known 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.C.  This  date  places  them 
at  a  short  interval  after  the  death  of  Buddha,  which,  according  to- 
Mr.  Davids,  occurred  about  400-420  B.C.  The  authors  of  these 
Suttas  are  absolutely  unknown.  The  Di-^courses  are  evidently  not 
the  work  of  Buddha  himself,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
of  his  immediate  disciples  could  have  spoken  of  him  in  the  exag- 
gerated terms  in  which  he  is  occasionally  described  in  these 
writings.  Longer  time  would  seem  to  have  been  necessary  for 
investing  him  with  such  attrilnites  as  omniscience,  sinlessness,  and. 
other  divine  perfections  which  are  here  ascribed  to  him. 

The  first  chapter,  the  Book  of  tlie  Great  Decease,  records  of 
course  the  death  and  obsequies  of  Buddha.  His  body  was  burnt 
according  to  the  practice  then  prevalent,  "  and  neither  soot  nor  ash 
was  seen,  and  only  the  bones  remained  behind."  A  contention 
arose  as  to  the  possession  of  the  relics,  which  was  settled  by  the 
calm  counsels  of  a  Brahman,  who  divided  them  into  eight  portions 
among  the  disputants,  while  he  himself  asked  for  the  funereal 
water-vessel,  over  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  raising  a 
sacred  cairn.  The  other  recipients  in  like  manner  raised  a  mound 
(thfipas  or  topes)  over  their  portions  at  places  specified,  and  the  em- 
bers and  some  other  remains  of  the  cremation  were  similarly  covered. 
Cremation  is  still  occasionally  practised  among  the  Buddhists,  but 
burial  is  the  more  usual  method  of  disposing  of  a  corpse.  Mr. 
Davids  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  burial  of  a  Buddhist.  A 
few  hours  after  the  death  of  a  man  his  relations  wash  the  corpse, 
cover  it  with  a  white  cloth,  and  place  it  in  a  coffin  covered  with 
black  cloth.  A  grave  is  dug  in  a  grove  of  trees  near  at  hand, 
whither  the  nearest  male  relatives  carry  it.  The  other. male  rela- 
tives and  some  mendicants  make  up  a  funeral  procession,  but  no 
female  relation  is  allowed  to  join  it.  The  colIin  is  placed  on  two 
poles  laid  across  the  grave  upon  a  length  of  white  cloth,  the  ends  of 
which  are  held  by  the  mendicants.  The  people  repeat  the  formula 
of  the  Refuges  : — 

I  take  my  refuge  in  the  Buddha. 
I  take  my  retuge  in  the  DhMmma. 
I  take  my  refuge  in  the  Order. 

The  priests  reply  : — 

How  transient  are  all  component  things ! 
Their  nature's  to  be  born  and  die  ; 
Coming  they  go  ;  .and  then  is  best. 
When  each  has  ceased,  and  all  is  rest. 

The  mendicants  then  slacken  the  white  cloth,  and,  pouring  water 
out  of  a  goblet,  they  chant  the  following  verses  three  times : — 
As  rivers,  when  they  (ill,  must  flow, 
And  reach  and  fill  the  distant  main  ; 
So  surely  what  is  given  here 
Will  reach  and  bless  the  spirits  there. 

If  you  on  earth  will  gladly  give 
Departed  ghosts  will  gladly  live. 

As  water  poured  on  mnuntaiu  tops 
Must  soon  descend  and  reach  the  plain  ; 
So  surely  what  is  given  here. 
Will  reach  ami  bless  tbe  spirits  there. 

The  relatives  then  place  the  coffiu  in  the  grave,  and  each  throws 
in  a  handful  of  earth.  The  white  cloth  is  withdrawn,  and  thea 
the  grave  is  filled  in.  The  followers  retire  and  partake  of  a 
feast. 

Buddha  occasionally  expatiated  on  and  explained  the  phenomena 
of  nature.  On  one  occasion,  in  his  wanderings,  he  and  his 
followers  felt  the  shock  of  a  mighty  earthquake,  and  on  being 
asked  what  were  the  causes  of  this  convulsion  of  nature,  ha 
replied  that  there  were  "  eight  proximate  and  eight  remote 
causes."  ..."  The  great  earth  is  established  on  water,  the  water 
on  wind,  and  the  wind  rests  upon  space.  .  .  When  the  mighty 
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winds  blow  the  waters  are  shaken  .  .  .  and  by  the  moving  water 
the  earth  is  shaken." 

Mr.  Davids  estimates  the  second  of  the  seven  Suttas  very  highly 
for  its  value.  lie  says,  "  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  very  ancient  tradition  accepted  by  all  Buddhists  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  discourse  is  correct,  and  that  we  really  have  in  it  a 
summary  of  the  words  in  which  the  great  Indian  thinker  and  re- 
former for  the  tirst  time  successfully  promulgated  his  new  ideas." 
This  Sutta  is  very  short,  containing  only  twenty-nine  verses,  but 
in  them  Buddha  lays  down  his  "noble  eight-fold  path,"  which  has 
become  so  famous  as  the  essence  of  Buddhism.  "  i.  Right  views; 
2.  Right  aspirations  ;  3.  Right  speech  ;  4.  Right  conduct ;  5.  Right 
Hvelihood  ;  6.  Right  eft'ort ;  7.  Right  ujindtuluess ;  8.  Right  con- 
templation." "  This,  O  Bhikkhus,  is  that  middle  path,  avoiding 
tlose  two  extremes,  discovered  by  the  Tathagata — that  path  which 
opens  the  eyes  and  bestows  understanding:,  which  leiuls  to  peace 
of  mind,  to  the  higher  wisdom,  to  full  enlightenment,  to  Nirvana." 

The  Tevigga  Sutta  treats  of  "  Right  Conduct,"  and  consists  of 
an  argument  used  by  Gotama,  in  a  kind  of  Socratic  dialogue,  for 
tlie  conversion  of  two  earnest  young  Brahmans.  From  a  careful 
consideration   of  this    Sutta  two  conclusions  are  deducible. 

1,  That  the  meaning  attached  to  a  word  in  Sanskrit  is  but  very 
little  guide  to  its  meaning  in  Buddhist  religious  literature ;  and, 

2,  "  That  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed,  without  careful  in- 
vestigation, on  a  resemblance,  however  close  at  firit  sight,  between 
.a  passage  in  the  Pali  Pitakas  and  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament." 
Mr.  Davids  goes  on  to  give  the  following  interesting  and  important 
judgment : — 

It  is  true  that  m.anj'  passages  in  the  two  literatures  can  be  easily  shown 
to  have  a  similar  tendency.  But  when  some  writers,  on  the  basis  of  sueli 
similarities,  proceed  to  argue  that  there  nuist  have  been  some  historical 
<ronnexion  between  the  two,  and  that  the  jSew  Testament,  as  the  later, 
Riust  be  the  borrower,  I  venture  to  think  that  they  are  wrong.  There  does 
Kot  seem  to  me  to  be  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  historical  connexion 
between  them  ;  and  whenever  the  resemblance  is  a  real  one — and  it  often 
turns  out  to  be  really  least  when  it  lirst  seems  to  be  greatest,  and  really 
greatest  when  it  lirst  seems  Icist — it  is  due,  not  to  any  borrowing  on  the 
•one  side  or  on  the  other,  but  solely  to  the  similarity  of  the  conditions  under 
■which  the  two  movements  grew. 

This  is  an  important  opinion,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  given  by  one  who  has  not  drawn  his  knowledge  simply  from 
translations,  but  from  a  wide  and  diligent  study  of  Pali  Buddhist 
literature. 

The  fourth  Sutta,  called  Akankheyya,  is  again  a  very  short  one, 
containing  only  twenty-one  verses.  It  is  addressed  particularly  to 
men  who  are  seeking  by  their  knowledge  to  obtain  various  objects 
of  lawful  desire.  The  true  way  to  success  is  repeated  as  a  refrain 
at  the  end  of  every  verse  in  the  following  words  : — "  Let  him  be 
devoted  to  that  quietude  of  heart  which  springs  from  within,  let 
Lim  not  drive  back  the  ecstasy  of  contemplation,  let  him  look 
through  things,  let  hira  be  much  alone." 

The  fifth  Sutta,  the  Chetokhila,  is  an  argument  for  religious 
zeal  and  effort.  "  Zeal  will  be  crippled  in  its  struggle  against 
barrenness  and  bondage  by  want  of  confidence  in  the  teacher,  his 
doctrine,  his  order,  or  his  system  of  self-culture,  and  by  want  of 
concord  with  the  brethren.  And  that  zeal  will  be  crippled  in 
its  struggle  against  bondage  by  sensuality,  by  sloth,  or  by  craving 
after  a  iuture  life  in  any  of  its  various  forms.  If  the  disciple 
fee  strenuously  diligent  in  the  struggle  against  these  things,  he  need 
not  fear  doubt,  he  w  ill  never  i'ail."  "  When  I  tirst  read  this 
Sutta,"  says  Mr.  Davids,  "  I  was  irresistibly  reminded  of  that 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  exhortation  to  the  dis- 
ciple, 'giving  all  diligence'  to  add  to  his  faith,  virtue,  knowledge, 
temperance,  &c.  .  .  .  giving  diligence  to  make  his  calling  and 
election  sure.  .  .  .  The  analogy  is  sufliciently  close  to  throw 
considerable  light  upon  our  Sutta,  but  it  touches  only  the  barren- 
ness.   The  bondage  is  specially  Buddhistic." 

The  si.xth  Sutta,  called  Maha-Sudasana,  is  a  long  one,  and  is  a 
laudation  of  "the  Great  King  of  Glory,"  and  Mr.  Davids  has  pre- 
faced it  by  a  translation  of  a  Jataka  or  Birth-story  of  the  same 
name  and  based  upon  the  same  legend,  though  there  are  some  very 
considerable  differences  between  the  Sutta  and  the  Jataka.  The 
Sutta  is  "  a  kind  of  wonderful  fairy  tale,  a  gorgeous  poem,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  describe  in  set  terms  the  greatest 
possible  king,  in  order  to  show  that  all  is  vanity,  save  only 
righteousness — just  such  a  poem  as  a  Jewish  prophet  might  have 
written  of  Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  The  "  Great  King  of  Glory" 
possessed  a  thousand  cities,  the  chief  of  which  was  Kusavati,  eighty- 
lour  thousand  palaces,  and  the  same  number  of  elephants,  borses, 
chariots,  gems,  wives,  &c.,  befitting  a  monarch  of  the  highest 
dignity  and  power.  Some  supporters  of  the  Sun  theory  have  dis- 
-covered  in  all  this  another  variation  of  their  favourite  myth.  Btit 
Mr.  Davids  is  strongly  opposed  to  this  view,  and  certainly  has 
reason,  if  he  has  not  the  imaginary  conceptions  of  the  new  school 
of  elemental  theorists  on  his  side'.  AVhether  indebted  to  a  sun- 
myth  or  not  for  its  first  conception,  "it  is  still  essentially 
Buddhistic.  .  .  .  and  no  more  shows  that  the  Buddhists  were 
unconscious  sun-worshippers,  than  the  story  of  Samson  under  any 
theory  of  its  possible  origin,  would  prove  the  same  of  the  Jews." 

The  last  Sutta,  the  Sabbasava,  consists  of  thirty-nine  verses, 
and  its  teaching  is  devoted  to  pointing  out  the  way  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Asavas.  Mr.  Davids  leaves  this  word  untranslated 
because  he  is  unable  to  find  an  English  word  which  will  adequately 
reiider  it.  "  Sin  "  in  our  meaning  of  the  word  is  incompatible 
•with  Buddhist  ethics.  *'  Fault,"  "  imperfection,"  and  "  stain  "  do 
iiot  render  its  meaning,  though  they  approach  it.  The  explanation 
•which  Mr.  Davids  gives  of  it  is  that  "  in  this  Sutta  it  seems  to  be 


used  in  a  general  sense,  not  confined  only  to  the  Asavas  of 
sensuality,  individuality,  delusion,  and  ignorance,  but  including 
tbe_  more  various  delilements  or  imperfections  of  mind  out  of 
which  those  special  delilements  will  proceed."  The  discourse 
professes  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  Blessed  One,  Buddha  him- 
self. In  one  part  he  strongly  denounces  the  belief  in  self  and  in  a 
soul.    A  man 

debates  within  himself  as  to  the  present ;  Do  I  after  all  exist,  or  am  I  not  ? 
How  am  1  ?  This  IS  a  being  ;  whence  now  did  it  come,  and  whither  will 
it  go  ?  _ 

In  liini  thus  unwisely  considering,  there  springs  up  one  or  other  of  the 
six  (absurd)  notions. 

As  something  true  and  real  he  gets  the  notion  "  I  have  a  .self." 

As  something  true  and  real  he  gets  the  notion  "  I  have  not  a  self." 

As  something  true  and  real  he  gets  the  notion  "  By  myself  I  am  conscious 
of  mj-self." 

As  something  true  and  real  he  gets  the  notion  "  By  myself  I  am  conscious 
of  my  non-self." 

Or,  again,  he  gets  the  notion  "  This  soul  of  mine  can  be  perceived,  it  has 
experienced  the  result  of  good  and  evil  actions  committed  here  and  there  ; 
now  this  sold  of  mine  is  permanent,  lasting  ;  eternal  has  the  inherent  quality 
of  never  changing,  and  will  continue  for  ever  and  ever  '.  " 

This,  brethren,  is  called  the  walking  in  delusion,  the  jungle  of  delusion, 
the  wilderness  of  delusion,  the  puppet-show  of  delusion,  the  writhing  of 
delusion,  the  fetter  of  delusion. 

We  have  quoted  largely  from  the  Suttas  themselves,  and  from 
Mr.  Davids's  comments  upon  them,  as  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  arrive  at  an  adequate  notion  of  their  contents  by  any 
summary  survey  of  the  whole.  They  have  been  chosen  for  the 
diversity  of  their  subjects,  and  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
Buddhism  in  some  of  its  many  and  varying  phases.  Nothing  that 
has  yet  been  given  to  the  European  reader  presents  so  vivid  a 
picture  of  the  straggles  of  Buddhism  with  Brahmanism  and  the 
philosophical  doctrines  then  prevalent  in  India ;  and  how  by  its 
constant  preaching,  by  its  missionary  efforts,  and  by  making  itself 
all  things  to  all  men  to  win  them  over  to  its  views,  it  ultimately 
prevailed  and  became  the  religion  of  millions  and  millions  of 
men.  We  conclude  by  expressing  our  overpowering  sense  of  the 
amazing  stores  of  Buddhist  literature,  and  we  cannot  but  see  the 
inadequacy  of  Professor  Miiller's  whole  twenty  volumes  of  "  Sacred 
Books  "  to  give  a  full  and  complete  representation  of  Buddhism 
alone,  if  all,  or  even  a  i'air  proportion,  of  writings  like  these  are  to 
be  included  iu  the  series. 


THE  GOLDEN  PRIME.* 

THOSE  who  care  to  read  about  "  a  sweltering,  shimmering 
sea,  silver  on  its  crests,  steel-grey  in  its  shadows,  heaving 
languidly  from  a  dim  horizon,"  cannot  do  better  than  study  T/ie 
Gcdden  Prime ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  warn  readers  who  have  no 
taste  for  sweltering  seas  that  the  book  has  few  other  attractions. 
It  is  written  in  a  jaunty,  unpleasant  style,  the  story  is  without  par- 
ticular interest,  and  the  characters  are  singularly  unattractive.  Few 
things  could  be  duller  reading  than  the  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  heroes  and  heroines  when  in  Europe  ;  but,  when 
we  are  taken  among  the  Lanuns,  the  Kayans,  the  Brunis,  the 
Sulus,  and  the  Dayangs,  the  interest  flags  so  completely  that  the 
act  of  reading  becomes  purely  mechanical.  We  cannot  long 
distinguish  Shahbandhar  from  Mudah  Ibrahim  ;  we  confuse 
Balambangan  with  Tampasuk ;  vve  cease  to  care  whether  Datu 
Toraanggoug  or  the  Pangerau  Madil  is  the  greatest  chieftain,  and 
we  soon  forget  the  private  histories  of  Ampuan  Daoud,  Makota, 
Mommein,  Budrudeen,  Ildssein,  Aysha,  S'Ali,  and  a  host  of  other 
characters  which  figure  more  or  less  in  the  story.  We  can  well 
believe  that  Burong  Pinge,  Paudaru,  Daat  Island,  Malamkasam, 
Limbang,  Madalam,  and  Trunau  may  be  very  nice  places,  but  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  know  "  t'other  from  which  "  without  the  aid 
of  a  map.  Perhaps  a  small  atlas  will  be  bound  up  with  a  future 
edition.  We  make  the  confession  that  "  the  dull  beat  of  a  turn- 
turn  ■'  that  "  pulsated  "  over  some  water  altogether  failed  to  charm 
us  ;  tbat  the  waving  of  perangs,  with  the  blade  of  which  "  the 
Kayan  warrior  will  cleave  a  man  to  the  shoulders,"  did  not  create 
the  deep  impression  upon  us  that  was  evidently  intended  by  the 
author ;  and  that  we  failed  to  become  excited  at  eveu  such  a  soul- 
stirring  anecdote  as  the  following: — 

One  savage,  gauntleted  with  brass  wire,  seized  Rawdon  by  the  sword 
arm,  and  dealt  a  blow  which  must  have  cleft  his  skull  ;  but  Sweyn  grasped 
his  wrist  and  tore  it  i-ound,  twisting  him  oft'  his  legs,  and  throwing  him 
head  foremost  among  struggling  feet  of  friend  and  foe.  At  the  ne.xt  step 
he  himself  fell  in  a  hole,  and  Pier  seized  by  the  throat  a  Kayan  who 
stooped  over  to  despatch  him.  The  brute  writhed  like  a  snake,  and  that 
was  no  time  for  struggling.  Lifting  him  by  the  breech-clout,  Pier  tossed 
him  aside,  upon  the  weapons  of  his  friends,  and  aided  Garrow  to  regain  his 
feet. 

'•This  is  the  heroic  sport !"  he  breathlessly  exclaimed.  "  At  it  again, 
Pier !  " 

We  are  afraid  to  say  how  many  accounts  there  are,  or  are  not,  of 
revolvers,  daggers,  and  wounds.  There  are  "  deadly  fires," 
"  aerial  combats,"  "  ropy  limbs  painted  gules  with  blood,""  broken 
teeth,  gapped  and  opalescent,"  "  eyes  bloodshot,  and  long  grey 
hair  all  loose."  There  is  fighting  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
rapacious  schoolboy.  Now  and  then  there  is  an  "  awful  melee." 
"The  dead  and  the  wounded  could  not  fall,  but  upright  or 
drooping  they  swayed  this  way  and  that,  breast   to  breast, 

*  The  Golden  Prime.  A  Novel.  By  Frederick  Boyle,  Author  of  "  Camn 
Notes,"  "Legends  of  My  Bungalow," '&c.  3  vols.  London:  Chapman  & 
Hall,  Limited.  1882. 
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fice   ag.iinst  face."     "Then  suddenly  the  crush  censed,  the 
hir.ites  drew  bick,  and  corpses  fell  down,  one  on -another,  a 
i'-^all  betwixt  the  living  combatants."    "The  mortally  wounded 
■nd  the   dead  of  both   parties  had  bceu   pitched  overboard,' 
4.nd"all  the  deck  was  slippery  with  blood."    At  last  a  round 
|- hot  "  smashed  the  TomaugrrouLT  beyond  reco^rnition  as  a  thing 
if  human  shape."    Then  the  hero  himself  got  inti> -trouble.  "A 
^)]g  old  man,  whose  clothes  had  been  ripped  oil"  him,"  "  with 
dl  the  strength  of  Lis  knuckly  foot,  hard  as  a  root,''  "  kicked 
I  he  prostrate  man ;  then  took  him  by  the  hair  again,"  and  so 
I        And  it  is  not  only  in  the  countries  of  the  Dayangs  and  the 
i  Kavans  that  we  meet  with  horrors.    In  an  English  village  we 
■ -ead  of  a  "  horiid  lane,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  lofty  black 
i  "hurch  wall,  on  the  other  by  a  row  of  dens,  windowless,  i'oul,  and 
.reeking,"  in  which  "the  narrow  pavement  glistened  with  foal 
moisture  which  oozed  from  the  churchyard,  where  bodies  had 
'  been  mi.xed  and  heaped  together  for  a  thousand  years."  The 
'  horrid  lane  sounds  apocryphal,  but  the  horrid  book  is  an  unpleasant 
^  reality. 

.  It  is  difficult  for  any  writer  to  avoid  contracting  little  manner- 
isms, or  to  escape  the  habit  of  using  certain  phrases  too  often.  We 
I  can,  therefore,  readil}'  excuse  in  a  novelist  the  too  frequent  use 
'of  a  word  or  expression,  but  we  cannot  compliment  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us  on  his  fondness  for  such  words  as  damn,  damned, 
and  damnable.  Perhaps  he  is  unaware  that  in  these  days  a  pre- 
judice exists  against  language  of  this  kind.  The  novel-reading 
public,  again,  has  not  yet  completely  shaken  off  old-fashioned  ideas 
on  certain  theological  questions,  and  it  is  scarcely  judicious  in  a 
novelist  to  run  the  risk  of  otl'ending  readers  and  critics  on  such 
(joints.  There  are  people  who  might  not  like  to  read  of  a  "  little 
widow  "  defending  the  idleness  of  an  undergraduate  on  the  plea 
that  "  it  is  recorded  that  Mary  did  not  trouble  about  many 
things."  Ninety-nine  readers  might  perhaps  be  entertained  with  the 
texceeding  wittiness  of  this  remark,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
hundredth  might  take  exception  to  it  as  a  piece  of  execrable  taste. 
Others  might  not  care  to  read  that,  "  it  may  be  that  the  wise 
King"  (Solomon)  "wrote  under  influence  of  dyspepsia,  or  gout, 
•or  toothache,  or  what  not."  Then  in  the  second  volume,  when 
the  writer  is  insisting  on  the  fact,  or  fiction,  that  "  an  English 
lad}'  considers  it  a  law  of  Providence  that  gems  and  precious  furs 
should  be  bestowed  upon  her,"  without  thinldng  of  the  "agony  the 
"winning  of  such  spoils  may  have  entailed  "  on  the  poor,  he  pro- 
•ceeds  to  add  that  "  the  Church  teaches  her  that  poor  people  were 
boi n  to  work,  for  her  advantage  and  comfort  ultimately."  What 
■Church  ?  let  us  be  allowed  to  ask.  Ne.xt  to  coarse  language  and 
blasphemy,  one  of  the  most  disngreeable  things  iu  a  novel  is  a 
fun.  In  the  f rst  volume  of  the  book  before  us,  a  lady  says  to 
A  youth,  "  Though  your  father  wa?  a  prophet,  you  are  not  a  king  of 
Tyre,"  to  which  he  replies,  "  Nor  am  I  worthy  to  be  Solomon's 
friend,  though  he,  an  impertinent  boy  no  doubt,  lived  to  be  a 
master  of  brass,''  &c,  "  Oh,"  retorted  the  lady,  "  though  not  king 
■of  Tyre,  you're  tiresome." 

Much  as  we  dislike  bad  puns,  -we  object  even  more  to  lame 
attempts  at  being  poetical.  Early  in  the  tirst  volume  the  author 
falls  into  an  ecstasy  over  the  days  of  his  childhood.  Alter  observing 
casually  that  the  faint  odour  of  the  nightshade  fills  his  nostrils,  he 
Sf.ys,  "  Many  a  time  by  lovely  waters  far  away  I  have  longed  with 
*i  sick  pain  to  tread  once  more  those  sweet  English  meadows,  and 
rest  there  for  ever."  It  is  likelj'  enough  that  he  may  have  expe- 
rienced sick  pains  on  waters  far  away  ;  but  they  seem  out  of  place 
iit  the  end  of  a  flowery  paragraph  about  childish  days,  geniil  suns, 
sparkling  shallows,  flowing  brooklets,  shadowy  holes,  milk-white 
hawthorns,  and  shivering  willows.  Nor  do  we  much  care  for  his 
■description  of  the  pleasures  of  waltzing.  "  One  is  sai'e  in  predicating 
that  the  'Venus  of  Milo  would  not  have  cared  to  feel  a  stranger's  arm 
■about  her  perfect  waist;  nor  to  hurry  those  majestic  limbs  iu  hyste- 
xical  gyrations."  "Jehanne's  blood  coursed  uo  hotter  for  quick 
movement.  She  felt  only  warm  and  vexed  and  uncomfortable, 
borne  hither  and  thither  upon  Sweyn's  strong  arm."  Perhaps  the 
hysterical  gyrations  produced  sick  pains  iu  the  warm  and  vexed 
heroine,  ller  partner,  however,  "  was  more  fierce  in  his  excite- 
ment. To  hold  this  miracle  of  loveliness  in  his  arms,  to  press  her 
light  against  his  heart,  had  seemed  such  a  hope  as  dreams  alone 
could  realize."  "  Strauss's  music  changed  to  an  enchanting  call, 
summoning  him  to  joys  divine,  opening  the  gates  of  that  Elyseum 
•which  is  youth's  dream  and  manhood's  despair."  "  Jehanne's 
sweet  breath  fired  him  like  wine  ;  her  face,  velvet  red,  her  lovely 
eyes  alit  with  vexation,  maddened  him.  By  an  effort  only  he 
refrained  from  pressing  his  hot  lips  upon  her  hair."  The  heroine, 
■we  are  told,  "  did  not  suspect,  perhaps,  her  partner's  intoxication  ; 
but  she  much  disliked  to  find  herself  grasped  so  tightly."  But  it 
was  cot  only  with  love  that  the  characters  in  this  novel 
became  intoxicated.  The  principal  hero  is  one  day  "some- 
what flushed  with  champagne  "  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 
the  vice-principal  of  a  college  is  guilty  of  "  drunken  eccentricities," 
and  a  distinguished  student  gets  into  a  condition  under  which  he 
talk^  of  "  bran'y  and  soda." 

Tnere  is  one  point  on  which  The  Golden  Prime  may  lay  claim 
to  some  originality.  We  have  heard  of  divers  methods  of  love- 
making,  but  never,  in  the  whole  cour.se  of  our  critical  experiences, 
have  we  read  of  a  young  lady  wooing  her  future  lord  iu  the 
manner  adopted  by  the  principal  heroine  of  this  novel.  Despising 
caresses,  kisses,  and  blandishments,  and  remembering  that  the  rod 
and  reproof  give  wisdom,  this  strong-minded  joung  woman 
■whipped  her  lover  so  severely  that  marks  were  left  upon  his  skin 
for  many  months  after  his  castigation.    The  result  was  highly 


satisf  ictory,  as  the  corrected  child  was  more  affectionate  after  his 
punishment  than  ever.  We  have  read  of  many  didactic  flirts; 
but  it  is  something  new  to  be  told  of  a  young  lady  encouraging 
her  admirer  with  a  sound  flagellation.  In  tliis  particular  instance, 
however,  we  could  not  help  wishing  that  each  hero,  instead  of  only 
one,  had  been  submitted  to  the  rod.  Both  of  them  wci'e  bullies  from 
their  boyhood.  Their  gre.at  idea  seemed  to  be  to  hire  roughs  to 
do  any  dirty  work  that  took  their  fancy,  and  they  were  ever  ready 
themselves  to  kick  or  maltreat  their  fellow-creatures  on  the 
smallest  provocation.  In  the  first  volume  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
flabby  literary  padding,  made  up  of  descriptions  of  Oxford  life. 
The  heroes  were  idle  undergraduates  who  set  tlie  dons  at  defiance. 
Yet  one  of  them  succeeded  in  carrying  olf  a  great  .-cholarship,  or 
scholastic  prize  of  some  kind,  without  the  slightest  trouble.  This 
youth  took  a  special  pleasure  in  vexing  the  souls  of  the  dons,  and 
his  deeds  of  valour  iu  this  respect  are  duly  recorded.  Now  we 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  escapades  of  undergraduates  about 
the  time  indicated  in  the  book  before  us,  at  the  college  to  which 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  the  author  refers  ;  but  we  have  never 
heard  of  any  Oxford  undergraduate  stooping  to  such  a  base  act  as 
bribinglow  roughs  to  seize  and  illtreat  the  principal  of  his  college  at 
midnight.  Perhaps  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  the  writer 
is  to  express  a  hope  that  he  neither  is  nor  ever  was  an  Oxford  man, 
and  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  take  this  charitable  view  of  his 
conduct  on  the  strength  of  his  blunder  in  making  the  Bean  of  St. 
Aldatea  a  pro-proctor.  There  are  not  many  colleges  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Aldates  except  Christ  Church,  nor  many 
colleges  at  Oxford  with  deans  as  their  heads  except  Christ  Church, 
and  there  is  no  college  that  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  house  "  except 
(Jhrist  Church.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  St.  Aldates  is  in- 
tended for  that  illustrious  college,  we  may  safely  observe  that  the 
youngest  freshman  at  Oxford  would  scarcely  be  guilty  of  such  a 
grievous  error  as  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  so  tremendous  a  digni- 
tary as  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  could  under  any  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances be  a  pro-proctor.  We  think  too  that  we  are  justified  in 
defending  our  old  University  by  saying  that  it  would  be  a  most 
unusual  thing  for  the  first  and  second  iu  a  great  academical 
contest  to  celebrate  the  occasion  by  drinking  too  much  cham- 
pagne. Before  concluding  our  notice  of  this  novel,  we  will  make 
one  more  quotation.  The  writer  himself  is  speaking,  and  is  giving 
his  opinion  on  old  servants  : — • 

I  myself  fiave  suffered  grievously  from  did  sorv.ants.  The  more  affection 
they  bear  yon,  the  greater  nuisance  arc  they — iia  ancieut  nurse  the  worst. 
She  cannot  be  sileuceJ.  Always  at  need  slie  has  soni;  absurd,  inconse- 
quential, delicious  tale  of  your  di-ad  fatlier  or  niotliw,  lictions  of  their 
mutuallove,  their  care  foryuuiu  which  she  bore  her  part.  Out  on  the 
crocodile  ! 

It  would  be  easy  to  write  strong  words  about  such  a  passage 
as  this,  but  we  will  not  weary  our  readers  by  offering  any 
criticism  where  all  criticism  would  be  superfluous. 


WANDERINGS  SOUTH  AND  EAST.' 

WE  have  heard  an  old  man  say  that  he  well  remembers  how 
in  his  youth  a  traveller  who  had  been  so  far  as  Constan- 
tinople was  an  object  of  great  curiosity.  How  would  our  grand- 
fathers have  stared  had  they  come  across  a  man"  who,  before  he 
was  five-and-twenty,  had  wandered  so  far  east,  west,  south,  and 
I  north  as  has  Mr.  Walter  Coote  ?  The  easy  way  in  which  this 
gentleman  compares  the  dift'erent  places  he  has  visited  would  have 
been  enough  to  make  their  hair  stand  on  end.  Tiiey  would  one 
and  all  have  exclaimed, "  Aut  Erasmus  aut  diabolus  '' — "  Either  the 
Wandering  .Tew  or  the  Devil."  Thus,  when  our  aut'hor  arrives  at 
Rio  do  Janeiro  he  "  recalls  memories,"  he  writes,  "  of  Sydney 
B.iy,  and  Smyrna,  and  Stockholm,  and  Stamboul,  the  Min  River, 
too,  in  China,  and  the  harbours  at  Hobart  Town  and  Wellington, 
and  San  Francisco's  Golden  Gate,  and  Turkey's  Bosphorus,  and 
Naples's  Bay."  Why,  by  the  way,  he  should  mention  both 
Stamboul  and  Turkey's  Bosphorus  we  do  not  know.  The  "  track 
chart  "that  he  preHxes  to  his  book  shows,  moreover,  how  far  he 
has  travelled.  He  was  away  from  England  between  three  and 
four  years,  and  in  that  time  he  was  constantly  on  the  move.  He 
would  have  done  better,  we  venture  to  thiuli,  had  he  seen  more  by 
seeing  less.  Over  vast  portions  of  the  globe  he  went  at  racing  speed. 
Erom  San  J^rancisco,  for  instance,  along  the  coast  of  America 
southwards  to  the  Straits  of  Miigellan,  and  northwards  again  to 
Pernambuco,  he  made  a  most  harried  voyage.  He  certainly  took, 
we  must  admit,  a  short  trip  in  Chili,  and  he  stayed  for  a  few 
weeks  on  the  river  Plate.  He  may  be  right  when  he  says  that 
"  perhaps  no  fourteen  thousand  miles  of  travelling  could  present  a 
more  varied  list  of  experiences  than  this  along  the  coast  of  South 
America.''  But  he  who  is  to  describe  "  e.xperiences "  so  varied 
should  allow  himself  time  to  go  through  them  with  some  degree  of 
thoroughness.  As  Mr.  Coote's  travels  would  have  been  more  use- 
ful to  liim  had  he  setn  less,  so  his  narrative  would  have  been  more 
interesting  to  his  readers  had  it  been  much  briefer.  We  would 
I  by  no  means  condemn  his  book  as  a  whole.  On  the  contrary,  we 
I  have  read  it  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure.  He  has  an  intelliirent 
mind  and  an  attentive  eye ;  while  his  style,  if  it  is  deformed  by 
J  many  of  those  faults  that  are  so  common  at  the  present  dav, 
I  nevertheless  is  at  all  events  readable.    But  he  is  oppressed  by  a 

•  Wanderings  Soiilh  and  East.  With  Two  Jlaps  and  Forty-sevea 
Wood  Engravings.  Bv  Walter  Coote,  F.K.G.s.  loudon  :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.  1882. 
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Mnd  of  conscientiousness  whicb  is  the  ruiu  of  many  writers.  Very 
often  he  thinks  it  needful  to  tell  us,  not  only  what  he  did  see,  but 
also  what  he  did  not  see.  Thus,  in  his  voyage  along-  the  American 
coast  he  had  no  time  to  visit  Guatemala  or  San  Salvador.  Why,  then, 
could  he  not  have  passed  them  over  in  silence?  He  touched' 
at  the  harbour  of  Molleudo,  whence  runs  a  railroad  to  Lake 
Titicaca.  Unfortunately  he  had  no  time  to  visit  this  lake ;  yet  ho 
thinks  that  he  is  justified  in  giving  us  an  account  of  it,  and  of  the 
island  in  it  on  which  was  born  "  Manco  Capac,  the  Romulus  of 
the  Inca  race."  We  feel  th.at  our  justification  for  writing  a  like 
account  is  only  weaker  by  one  step  than  Mr.  Coote's.  AVe  have 
had  no  time  to  go  to  Mollendo,  while  be  certainly  did  get  there. 
Nevertheless  he  no  more  saw  Titicaca  than  we  did,  and  the  com- 
mand of  a  library  and  of  those  authors  who  have  written  both  of 
it  and  the  Incan  Romulus  is  as  much  ours  as  his.  We,  too,  could 
quite  as  easily  quote  Prescott;  for,  as  we  are  writin?,  his  histories 
are  on  the  shelves  close  by  our  desk.  Should  Mr.  Coote  take  once 
more  to  his  wanderings,  and  once  more— as  we  sincerely  trust  he 
may— give  us  an  account  of  them,  we  hope  that  he  will  tell  us 
only  what  he  has  himself  seen,  and  seen  thoroughlv.  Previous 
travellers  and  the  historians  may  well  be  left  each  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  his  own  work.  He  would  do  well  at  the  same 
time  to_ prune  the  too  frequent  luxuriance  of  his  style.  He  will 
go  on  simplv  enough  for  some  pages,  but  then  he  makes  an  out- 
burst._  At  times  the  descent  from  his  line  style  is  so  rapid  that 
theeflectis  not  a  little  comical.  Thus  he  is  describing  the  mountain 
track  to  the  volcano  of  Hawaii— why,  by  the  way,  has  this  friend 
of  our  childhood  taken  of  late  to  spell  its  name  so  differently 
We  no  more  like  to  see  Owhyhee  become  Hawaii  than  we  do  to 
see  the  Seymours  become  St.  Maurs.  But  to  return  to  our 
volcano  and  our  author's  visit  to  it.    He  writes : — 

Our  track  lay  for  some  miles  through  .a  sort  of  scant  jungle,  then  into  a 
piece  of  dense  and  lonely  forest,  then  out  upon  jm  almost  barren  ivildeniess 
of  lava.  The  wealth  of  vegetation  in  the  forest  is  simply  wonderful.  We 
rode  under  great  ferns,  not  tree  ferns,  thirty  feet  high,  and  every  turn  of 
the  trail  disclosed  fresh  glories,  lovely  creepers,  and  great  glowiu"-  flower'^ 
.and  bro.ad  green  le.aves.  .  We  rested  at  a  small  native  house  .at  about  the 
hiteenth  mdc,  where  we  had  a  luncheon  fairly  cooked  by  two  old  Hawaiian 
women,  and  then  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

The  wealth  of  vegetation,  the  fresh  glories,  the  gre.at  glowing  flowers, 
and  the  rest  might  perhaps  have  done  very  well  by  themselves. 
Somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  scenes  in  a  travelling  theatre, 
they  have  of  late  done  duty  in  all  kinds  of  descriptions  ot'^all  kinds 
of  places.  They  are  at  present  the  common  property  of  common 
writers,  and  do  very  well  to  hide  the  absence  of  the  power  of 
accurately  obserrtng  and  describing  nature.  But  they  are  to  be 
used  with  some  degree  of  respect.'  They  are  meant  to  usher  in 
some  still  bigger  words,  and  not  a  luncheon  fairly  cooked  by  two 
old  women.  Mr.  Coote,  if  he  is  well  advised,  will  manage  in  his 
next  book  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  word  iveinl.  No  doubt 
It  is  in  fashion  now,  especially  among  the  ladies,  who  fall  bade 
upon  it  whenever  their  vocabulary  fails  to  supjjly  them  with  a 
suitable  adjective.  But,  like  sunflowers,  it  will  have  its  day  ;  and  be- 
fore many  years  have  passed  Mr.  Coote's  re  iders  may  be  asking  how 
gongs  give  out  a  sound  that  is  not  unpleasant  but  weird  :  and  how 
a  range  of  mountains  can  be  lovely  and  at  the  same  time  weird  in 
shape.  A  year  or  two  ago  we  should  have  asked  him  to  leave  to 
the  columns  of  the  Spectator  such  a  vile  mongrel  phrase  as  "  it 
goes  without  sayijig."  But  the  Spectator  no  longer  has  it  to  itself 
lor  we  have  noticed  it  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  and  the  Pall 
Moll  Gazette. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the  account  that 
Mr.  Coote  gives  of  his  visits  to  .some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  He 
accompanied  Bishop  Selwyn  in  a  cruise,  and  with  him  ran  the  "reat- 
est  risks.  Thev  were  bold  enough  to  land  on  the  very  island  fn  the 
Santa  Cruz  group  on  which  Commodore  Goodenough  had  been 
murdered  but  a  few  years  before.  "  No  white  man  had  been  there 
since  September  1875,  when  punishment  was  administered  to  the 
natives  on  account  of  the  murder.''  They  first  touched  at  one  of 
the  outlying  islands,  the  natives  of  which  wore  friendly,  "  as  well 
they  might  be,  since  the  Bishop  had  brought  back  to  them  in  1878 
a  man  from  here  who  had  been  blown  away  as  far  as  the  Solomon 
islands,  and  whom  he  found  a  prisoner  there."  Some  of  these 
Iriendly  islanders  they  induced  to  go  over  with  them  to  the  main 
island,  "  and,  as  it  were,  to  introduce  us  to  the  cliief  there  "  They 
steered  boldly  into  a  little  bay,  and  were  soon  surrounded  by  canoes 
At  farst  none  of  the  natives  had  courage  to  climb  the  ship's  side' 
but  some  pieces  of  "  turkev-red  "  that  were  dangled  before  them' 
at  last  overcame  their  timiditv.  "  Tuikey-red,"  it  seems,  had  a  far 
greater  attraction  for  them  than  even  a  blue  riband  has  for  a  cour- 
tier. «  I  shall  never  forget,"  writes  Mr.  Coote,  "the  frenzy  of 
aeiight  that  was  shown  when  we  tied  jiieces  round  their  heads 
J. hey  trembled  in  an  agony  of  expectation  before  receiving  them, 
and  when  they  had  them  on,  danced  and  hooted,  and  yeffed  like 
maniacs.  The  scene  was  indeed  frightful  when  the  sava<res  at 
last  took  courage  and  came  on  board.    It  is  thus  described  by  our 


chest ;  squeeze  a  doz.n  pearl  shell  bangles  upon  the  upper  part  of  his  arms 
and  h,ang  .a  rmg  through  his  nose,  and  twenty  in  his  ears,  not  for."  ting  tu 
smear  Im  b.g,  ugly  n.outh  with  the  red  juice  of  the  betel  nut ;  let  hin 
carry  always  and  everywhere  some  twenty  thick  arrows,  highly  carved 
tipped  with  poisoned  human  bone,  and  painted  red  and  white  t  add  to  thK 
interesting  bundle  a  long  red  bow,  and  perhaps  ,a  richlv  ornamented  club- 
and  you  have  the  makings  of  a  pretty  considerable  ruilian  I  iNot  one  whil 
less  terrible  in  appearance  than  this  description  implies  were  many  dozens 
ot  the  men  that  now  swarmed  upon  the  decks  of  the  Soutliern  Cross. 
For  a  time  an  active  barter  went  on,  but  trade  could  only 
have  been  one  degree  less  alarming  than  war;  for  so  eager  were 
the  savages  when  something  was  offered  that  they  liked!  and  so 
overcome  were  they  with  excitement,  "  that  they  could  hardly 
eyenshoiit,  their  faces  being  absolutely  awful  to  look  upon" 
,  'ien  this  had  gone  on  for  some  while,  the  Bishop,  with  one  of 
the  friendly  natives,  ventured  to  land.  It  must  indeed  have  been 
as  Mr.  Coote  says,  "  very  nervous  work,"  not  only  for  the  brave 
Jiisiiop  who  thus  went  alone  among  one  of  the  most  saya^re  and 
treacherous  races  in  the  world,  but  also  for  his  friends  who  w"atched 
him  from  the  ship.  In  half  an  hour  or  so  he  returned,  but  again 
started  for  the  shore,  accompanied  this  time  by  one  of  his  native 
converts— a  Loyalty  Islander— and  by  Mr.  Coote.  All  three  were 
unarmed.  _  Our  author  was  taken  to  one  of  the  huts,  where  he  sat 
111  a  dim  light  surrounded  by  men  each  of  whom  had  his  bow  and 
his  poisoned  arrows.  Happily  the  visit  came  to  a  peaceful  end 
It  IS  interesting  to  find  at  all  events  one  thing  that  we,  or  at  least 
our  children,  have  in  common  with  these  sava^-es.  They  are 
fond  of  playing  at  "  cat's  cradle,"  and  moreover  "are  very  clever 
at  It,  taking  and  retaking  the  arrangements  from  each  other  for 
hours  together." 

From  the  Santa  Cruz  group  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Coote  passed 
on  to  the  Solomon  Islands,,  where  also  they  ran  great  risks, 
i hey  offended  a  great  chief  by  their  ignorance  of  the  law  of 
precedence ;  m  a  rage  he  threw  down  an  axe  which  had  been 
given  him.  This  was  a  sort  of  declaration  of  hostilities,  and 
for  a  short  while  the  Englishmen  were  in  the  greatest  dan<rer 
At  last  It  was  discovered  that  a  present  had  been  made  xl  a 
man  of  minor  rank  "  before  his  position  entitled  him  to  one 
and  his  superior  was  in  consequence  highly  indignant  at  the 
insult.  Ihe  great  man  was  at  last  pacified.  After  all  his 
passion  was  excusable ;  for  the  disputes  that  so  often  troubled 
the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  and  fill  the  pages  of  Saint-Simon 
arose  from  much  the  same  causes.  A  few  days  later  they  touched 
at  an  island  m  the  Florida  group.  There  they  were  received  in  a 
most  friendly  manner,  and  there  they  ventured  to  spend  the  ni<^ht 
on  shore,  let  only  eight  weeks  after  their  visit  Commander 
Bower  and  four  seamen  were  massacred  close  by  this  very  spot 

A  curious  contrast  to  this  state  of  savagery  is  to  be  found  in 
31r.  Coote  s  statement  that  "  the  island  of  Maui  in  the  Sandwich 
group  111  1879  was  further  advanced  in  telegraphy  than  London 
.  .  .   lelephones  were  in  very  general  use  among-  the  planters" 
In  one   of   the   Fiji  islands,  moreover,  he  saw  "  two  Saxon 
[bnghsh  he  means]  children  paddling  their  canoe  alon"-  a  river 
with  not  a  white  man  even  near  them."    The  naked  sa^cres  who' 
were  walking  along  the  banks  or  themselves  paddlino-  in  their 
canoes  had  been  cannibals  but  a  few  years  before.    But  civiliza- 
tion brings  evils  111  its  train.    Happy,  indeed,  would  it  have  been 
tor  the  South  Sea  L  hrnders  had  they  never  been  discovered !  Mr 
Coote  only  confij-ms  what  we  already  knew  from  many  other 
sources.    Brink  and  forms  of  disease  that  were  unknown  are 
rapidly  sweeping  them  away.     The   population   of  even  the 
Sandwich   Islands,  according  to   our  author,  is  not  a  tenth 
of  what  It  was  a  century  ago,  and  it  is  still  dwiudlino-.    Yet  here 
a  liquor  law  is  in  force,  and  all  is  done  that  the  lavv  can  do  to 
keep  the  natives  from  getting  intoxicating  drinks.     In  those 
places— only  too  numerous— where  the  white  men  trade  with 
drink,  the  extermination  of  the  islanders  must  go  on  at  a  far  more 
rapid  rate. 

We  should  have  liked  to  touch  on  other  portions  of  our  author's 
narrative  ;  but,  unlike  him,  we  are  confined  by  a  ren-ard  to  space 
Jf  we  have  not  hesitated  to  point  out  his  faults,  yet'  we  have,  we 
trust,  said  enough  to  lead  our  readers  themselves  to  accompany 
him  m  his  Wanderings  South  and  East. 


Hundreds  of  natives  soon  swarmed  ud  the  side,  and  they  seemed  even  a 
7r^^n  .r  ™°'V'"™"'''"'°°'^'°Slot  tban  those  of  the  iflets  t™  the  no  th 
I  can  conceive  of  no  more  repulsive  objects  than  were  some  of  these  me 

such  of  his  crisp  woolly  hair  as  is  not  cut,  into  long,  frizzly  tails  which  will 
stand  out  like  spokes  from  the  boss  of  .a  wheel.  Le  him  a^-e  me  ol  1  lese 
>vhite  and  some  scarlet,  .as  his  sweet  fancy  may  direct,  i  i.'bh i  smki  h  s 
face  with  ch.arcoa  ,  relieving  the  monotony  of  soot,  lio, vc.  ■\d  h  IcaVtet  or 
yellow  streaks.  Let  his  body  be  scaly  like  a  fish's,  lr,„„  .s|  in  disease  and 
yellow  m  parts  from  the  wearing  or  carrying  of  turn.er  Lould  mats 
Put  a  thm  mat  between  his  legs  and  a  largi  rSund  shell  plate  upon  1 1^ 


PERSIAN  CAKfETS.* 


N  the  general  havoc  which  the  spread  of  Islam  brought  about 
in  Oriental  art,  it  is  fortunate  that  no  ban  was  laid  upon  the 
manufacture  of  carpets,  but  that  contrariwise  the  new  1-eli.^ion 
gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  this  fiimous  branch  of  Eastern  industry 
Carpets  are  even  more  essential  to  the  Moslem  than  pews  to  the* 
Christian.  The  many  prayers  of  the  Mohammedan  ritual  must  be 
said  towards  the  pomt  of  the  compass  where  xMekka  stands,  and  no 
better  indication  of  that  point  can  be  devised  than  that  which 
the  pattern  of  the  prayer-carpet  supplies.  Moreover,  the  pious 
Moslem  delights  in  decorating  his  sacred  temples  with  hano-in<rs  of 
line  tapestry,  and  the  most  exquisite  products  of  the  loom  were 
frequently  destined  for  the  adornment  of  the  holy  Kaaba,  or  some 
scarcely  less  venerated  shrine.  Sometimes  the  whole  interior  of 
a  mosque,  such  as  that  at  Meshhed  Ali,  was  hung  with  beautiful 
carpets  ;  and  the  Mihrab,  or  niche  towards  Mekka,  was  always  a 
favourite  subject  for  such  ornamentation,  which  in  this  case  corre- 

*  -O/e  Persische  Karlelmaterci  Sii.'iaiHlsc/ilrrl :  cin.  Bcitruq  zur  £ut,rick- 
lungs-Oescluditc  dcr  7apisscnc  dc  JJaide  Lissc.  Von  Dr.  Joseph  Karabacek 
I  rote.ssor  tur  die  Geschiehte  des  Orients  an  der  Uuiversitat  Wien.  Leinzio-/ 
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uponds  to  the  altar-hangings  of  Europe,  Mats  of  a  less  costly 
•  lature  were  spread  on  the  floor;  and  it  is  recorded  that  in 
'ioi2  A.D.  the  Mosque  of  El-Haliim  at  Cairo  was  strewn  with 

■  1 36,000  ells  of  carpeting  at  a  cost  of  5,000  dinars,  whilst  the  Azhar 
required  13,000  ells  of  striped  mats  a  year.    The  Kaaba  at  Mekka 

.  I  was  covered  with  hangings  in  the  "  Days  of  Ignorance  "  before 
I  [slam  was  preached,  and  cloths  from  the  Yemen,  or  a  "  white 
;*Chinese  silk  carpet,"  covered  the  shrine  ;  and  later  on  the  famous 
L white  and  gold  fabric  of  the  Copts,  or  heavy  velvet  or  plush 
^carpets,  from  all  parts  of  the  East,  were  employed  in  the  decoration 
-of  the  Mekka  Temple.  The  rulers  of  the  Mohammedan  world 
'vied  with  each  other  in  presenting  the  richest  covers  to  the  Kaaba ; 
I  the  very  Mongol  Khans  of  Persia  sent  gorgeous  hangings  ;  and  we 
Tread  of  a  cover  studded  with  gold  and  pearls  and  precious  stones  to 
I  the  value  of  250,000  gold  pieces. 

It  is  a  carpet,  not  indeed  of  this  costly  character,  but  still  a 
Ij  votive  offering  of  great  beauty  and  antiquity,  that  has  furnished 
T  Professor  Joseph  Karabacek  of  Vienna  with  a  text  whereon  to 
found  a  very  learned  and  complete  account  of  Persian  high-warp 
'.manufacture,  and  to  bring  together  in  an  orderly  manner  a  vast  j 
.  number  of  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  produce  of  the  high- 
loom  in  the  East.     The  treatise  is  a   model   of  that  stolid  ' 
'  thoroughness  which  is  the  ideal  of  the  German  Fachmann.  Dr. 
Karabacek  examines  his   carpet   with   a  minuteness  which  is 
almost  confusing  in  its  microscopical  analysis  of  threads  and  knots. 
,  He   weighs  and  measures  everything  that  can  be  weighed  or 
,  measured,  examines  technical  terms  and  etymologies,  traces  every  \ 
possible  development  and  offshoot,  and,  in  a  word,  has  written  i 
a  very  laborious  and  heavy,  but  valuable,  monograph.     Ills  | 
(  authorities  seem  to  be  innumerable;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  j 

■  one  or  two  writers  to  whom  he  is  peculiarly  indebted  are  not  to 
[  be  found  among  the  references  with  which  his  foot-notes  abound. 

The  carpet  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  treatise  is  a  tine  specimen 
of  the  Susanjird  kind,  which,  among  the  various  sorts  of  weaving 
that  go  by  the  name  of  Persian  carpet-work,  has  always  held  the 
first  place.  We  read  of  the  Susanjird  carpets  in  the  palace  of  the 
Abbaside  Khalifs  of  Baghdad  in  the  tenth  century  ;  and  the  nobles 
of  the  East  were  emulous  of  obtaining  pieces  of  this  tine  work  for 
the  floors  of  their  scarcely  less  magnificent  residences.  Indeed 
the  Oriental  collectors  of  the  middle  ages  were  worthy  forerunneis 
of  our  more  modern  fanatics,  and  the  sale  of  a  great  man's  carpets 
created  quite  as  much  sensation  as  the  scatttriug  of  the  Sunderland  : 
Library.  We  are  told  that  in  the  sale  of  the  carpets  of  the  ' 
Fatimite  Khalifs  in  1067  a  carpet  fetched  a  thousand  dinars — at  a 
time  when  dinars  weighed  more  than  the  present  half-sovereign — 
and  a  Mamluk  prince  of  the  fourteenth  century  gave  70,000  pieces 
of  silver  for  a  silk  carpet  wrought  with  gold.  Susanjird  work 
was  also  highly  prized  in  Europe.  Byzantine  palaces  were  found 
to  need  these  rich  carpets  as  much  as  the  mansions  of  Baghdad, 
and  the  merchants  were  given  ca7-te  blanche  as  to  the  price  they 
paid  for  theii-  commissions.  Such  luxuries  were  only  for  the 
very  rich.  Susanjird  carpets  appear  always  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  houses  of  the  great  or  the  houses  of  God 
which  the  great  chose  to  honour ;  but  the  anarchy  which  came  of 
the  Tatar  invasions  affected  the  art  of  weaving  in  a  disastrous 
manner.  Tamerlane,  though  his  exploits  were  embroidered  on  the 
old  tapestry  which  the  Persian  ambassador  brought  to  Philip  III, 
of  Spain,  was  a  chief  destroyer  of  the  skill  which  depicted  him  ; 
and,  after  a  gradual  course  of  decay,  the  modern  aniline  dyes  gave 
their  inevitable  coup  cle  grace  to  a  beautiful  and  ancient  branch  of 
art  industry. 

Why  it  was  called  Susanjird  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Some  take 
it  from  the  name  of  a  village  by  Baghdad  ;  others  would  have  it  \ 
"  made  at  Susa,"  or  derive  it  from  "  Susan,"  the  sword  lily.  Dr. 
Karabacek  prefers  to  consider  it  simply  as  meaning  "  needlework."  1 
Whatever  the  origin  of  the  name,  it  designates  a  loom  embroidery 
which,  though  it  may  be  of  various  kinds,  possesses  a  distinct 
character  of  its  own.  Susanjird  maybe  knotted  (like  plush),  or 
plaited  (like  Gobelin  work),  or  it  may  combine  both  methods ; 
but  its  essential  characteristic  is  flat  relief.  The  combination  of 
the  knotting  and  plaiting  (which  was  not  done  as  it  is  in  the  pre- 
sent day)  gave  the  work  a  peculiar  character.  The  Susanjird 
carpet  has  the  effect  of  a  picture  ;  the  embroidery  is  like  painting ; 
and  the  general  impression  is  soft  and  delicate.  The  subjects  re- 
presented are  either  figures  or  conventional  ornaments ;  and  the 
figures  include,  not  merely  animals,  but  maps  and  plans  of  towns, 
like  mediteval  work  "  cum  historia  "  or  '•  a  ymages."  The  ornameatal 
work  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  vegetable  world,  and  corresponds 
to  the  European  designation  "  a  arbres."  In  writing  of  Persiau  art 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  treatment  is  essentially 
symbolic.  The  lion  or  the  eagle  is  represented  as  the  symbol  of 
power  or  rule ;  indeed,  on  a  gold  border  in  the  Vienna  Museum  the 
figures  are  explained  by  the  Arabic  word  for  "  dominion,"  and 
another  piece  has  " sultan  "  under  a  lions  figure.  A  descending 
eagle  signifies  bad  luck,  but  a  flying  or  standing  eagle  means  good 
luck;  while  the  unicorn  welcomes  the  advent  of  a  good  prince. 
Hounds  and  leopards  for  hunting  occur  in  Persian  patterns,  and 
.stand  for  fame  or  increasing  honour.  More  interesting  are  the 
ornamental  designs  derived  from  trees  and  flowers— the  embroidery 
"  a  arbres."  The  great  source  of  the  majority  of  Persian  carpet- 
patterns  is  the  Tree  of  Life,  the  straight  trunk  with  long  regular 
parallel  horizontal  branches  terminating  in  buds,  which  pervades  j 
all  Eastern  and  much  Western  decorative  art.  "  Sometimes  on  | 
Persian  rugs  the'entire  tree  is  represented,  but  generally  it  would 
be  past  all  recognition  but  for  smaller  representations  of  it  within  [ 
the  larger.    In  Yarkaud  carpets,  however,  it  is  seen  filling  the  | 


whole  centre  of  the  carpet,  stark  and  stiff",  as  if  cut  out  of  metal. 
In  Persian  art,  and  in  Indian  art  derived  from  I'ersian,  iho  tree 
becomes  a  beautiful  flowering  plant  or  simple  sprig  of  fiowera ; 
but  in  Hindu  art  it  remains  in  its  hard  architectural  form,  as  seen 
in  temple  lamps,  and  the  models  in  brass  and  copper  of  the  Sacred 
Fig  as  the  Tree  of  Life."  Wo  quote  this  from  the  JImulhook  to 
the  BrUisJi  Indian  Section  of  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of 
1878,  by  Sir  George  Birdwood,  C.S.I.,  who  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover and  explain,  with  as  much  learning  as  lucidity,  this  per- 
vading type  of  Eastern  ornament.  It  is  Dr.  Karabacek'3 
complete  acceptance  of  Sir  George  Birdwood's  theory,  with 
the  omission  of  his  name,  that  justifies  what  we  have  said 
about  his  list  of  authorities.  The  discussion  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  subject  forms  the  most  interesting  part  of  Dr. 
Karabacek 's  book ;  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate 
that  he  should  have  happened  to  overlook  the  name  of  the 
author  whose  brilliant  Handbook  (pp.  124-132)  was  pre- 
sumably the  source  of  his  ideas.  It  is  extremely  curious  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  Tree  of  Life  (and  the  Tree  of  Healing, 
for  there  are  two  kinds  in  Persian  decoration)  through  its  various 
stages,  and  to  find  its  head  in  the  "  knop  and  flower,"  or  "  cone 
and  flower  "  pattern,  as  we  recognize  it  on  Assyrian  marbles  and 
Egyptian  wall-paintings,  on  Indian  monuments,  Cashmere  shawls, 
and  Italian  brocades ;  in  the  Greek  "honeysuckle  and  palmette" 
scroll,  and  the  Renaissance  "shell  "  ;  and  the  "tongue  and  dart," 
"  egg  and  tongue  "  patterns  in  classical  mouldings.  The  persistence  of 
the  Tree  of  Life,  or  the  pattern  formed  from  its  head,  in  Eastern 
and  Western  decorative  art  is  very  remarkable,  and,  it  should  be 
added,  very  admirable.  It  is  something  to  add  a  beautiful  meaning 
to  a  beautiful  form ;  and  Sir  George  Birdwood  has  only  too  much 
reason  for  lamenting  the  general  absence  of  such  symbolism  in 
modern  decoration. 

The  general  effect  produced  by  a  close  study  of  Persian  textile 
fabrics  tends  to  confirm  our  impressions  of  the  nature  of  the 
Eastern  genius.  In  art,  at  least,  the  Oriental  is  not  creative.  His 
imagination  is  wonderfullj'  active  and  versatile,  but  it  is  not 
a  creative  imagination.  His  genius  lies  in  transforming  and 
developing,  not  in  making.  How  extraordinary  that  transformative 
imagination  has  been  may  be  seen  in  the  wide  applications  and 
developments  of  two  such  simple  elements  as  the  Tree  of  Life 
and  the  knop  and  flower  pattern.  But  we  do  not  find  a  creative 
imagination  in  the  Persian  artist ;  he  moulds,  but  he  does  not 
originate.  His  work  is  not  the  less  true  or  great,  but  it 
is  distinct.  A  considerable  interest  belongs  to  the  branch  of  art 
industry  described  by  Dr.  Karabacelc,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  origin 
of  high-warp  tapestry.  That  the  Tapisserie  de  Ilaut  Lisse  was 
derived  from  the  East  seems  beyond  a  doubt.  At  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  Paris  statutes  make  mention  of  "  tapiciers 
sarrazinois,"  in  contrast  to  "  fabricans  de  tapis  nostrez,"  and  in 
1302  we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  an  "  autre  maniere  de  tapiciers 
que  Ton  appelle  ouvriers  en  hautte  lice."  It  was  probably  about 
the  time  of  the  Second  Crusade  that  this  Oriental  high-warp 
tapestry  found  its  way  into  France.  At  all  events,  that  it  did 
come  there  from  the  East  is  scarcely  open  to  dispute,  and  the  fact 
adds  additional  interest  to  the  early  specimen  of  this  beautiful  art 
which  Dr.  Karabacek,  following  Sir  George  Birdwood,  has  so  ex- 
haustively described  and  illustrated. 


AMERICAN  LITERATUEE. 

THE  work  of  Commander  Gorringe  on  Egyptian  obelisks  (i)  is 
one  of  those  solid,  laborious,  and  expensively  executed  publi- 
cations that  form  so  honourable  a  feature  of  American  literature. 
Neither  author  nor  publisher  (in  this  case  identical)  can  possibly 
hope  that  they  will  pay.  As  a  rule,  their  very  character,  and 
commonly  their  subject,  puts  extensive  popularity  out  of  the 
question ;  and  hardly  any  circulation  would  repay  the  double  cost 
of  labour  and  execution.  They  must  therefore  be  written  and 
published  only  by  enthusiasts,  and  enthusiasts  who  can  afford  to 
spend  money  as  well  as  thought,  time,  and  often  expensive  investi- 
gation, upon  their  subjects.  Cost,  indeed,  as  we  have  often  re- 
marked, never  seems  to  interfere  with  the  publication  of  really 
valuable  American  works ;  and  the  large  number  of  books  pub- 
lished at  the  cost  of  private  persons,  as  well  as  of  the  Government, 
which  can  hardly  hope  to  find  a  demand  among  the  public, 
which  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  confined  to  great  libraries, 
and  no  doubt  largely  given  away  even  to  these,  reffects  the  highest 
honour  on  American  students.  It  proves,  moreover,  how  large  a 
number  of  students,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  are  to  be 
found  in  every  class  and  pursuit,  and  not  least  in  that  profession 
which  is  in  this  country  perhaps  the  least  studious.  American  officers 
of  the  nav}',  the  cavalry,  and  the  infantry,  as  well  as  of  the  scientific 
branches  of  the  profession,  are  among  the  most  industrious  and 
most  distingiushed of  American  authors.  Captain  Gorringes  work 
has  evidently  been  suggested  by  the  removal  of  the  great  obelisk 
which  now  forms  the  principal  ornament  of  the  Central  Park, 
New  York.  We  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  this  monument 
was  brought  over  by  the  author  ;  that  all  the  elaborate  and  very 
difficult  arrangements  necessary  to  raise  and  remove  it,  to  place 
and  secure  it  on  shipboard,  to  disembark  and  set  it  up,  were 
devised  and  superintended,  from  the  first  detail  to  the  last,  by 
him.     If  we  are  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Vauderbilt,  whose  vast 

(i)  -t'c/i/ptian  Ohelis/.-s.  By  Henry  II.  < Kirriiige,  Lieutenant-Commander 
U.S.A.    Luudou :  Triibuer  &  Co.   iS'e.v.'  York :  published  by  tlie  Author- 
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•wealth  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  transportation,  has  completed 
his  part  by  defraying  the  cost  of  this  splendid  record  of  the 
work,  we  must  account  the  present  treatise  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  that  books  of  this  class  are  given  to  the 
world  at  the  cost  of  authors  who  must  in  general  be  men  of 
limited  means.  The  larger  part  of  the  volume  is  of  course  devoted 
to  the  American  obelisk,  but  it  contains  accounts,  briefer  but  still 
complete,  of  those  erected  in  London,  Paris,  and  Rome;  and 
what  Americans  would  call  the  balance  of  its  pnges  is  devoted  to 
a  simple,  popular,  and  lucid,  if  not  very  full,  account  of  all  that  is 
known  respecting  the  original  excavation,  elaboration,  and  trans- 
port of  these  gigantic  monoliths.  The  perfection  of  their  carvin'r 
with  tools  that  may  have  been  either  of  bronze  or  iron,  but,  in 
spite  of  Captain  Gorringe's  suggestion,  can  hardly  have  been  of 
steel,  13  not  less  marvellous  than  their  transport  from  the  Syenite 
quarries  to  the  various  distant  cities  in  which  they  were  set  up, 
with  the  limited  mechanical  means  at  the  command  of  the' 
Egyptian  monarchs.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
whole  volume  is  that  which  records  the  few  preserved  memorials 
of  this  gigantic  labour,  the  statements  of  one  or  two  Egyptian 
officials  of  the  tasks  of  this  kind  which  they  accomplished,  and  the 
means  they  employed. 

We  have  noticed  at  some  length  the  former  volumes  of  the 
United  States  Official  Survey  of  the  States  and  Territories  West  of 
the  looth  Meridian.    The  seventh  volume  now  before  us  (2)  is 
devoted  to  the  archeology  of  this  region,  and  is  just  as  full, 
elaborate,  and  minute  as  all  its  predecessors.    Tlie  antiquities  of 
the  country  in  question  are  not  very  numerous  or  very  instructive. 
They    testify   to   the  existence  on  either  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  an  elementarv  civilization  closely  resembling  the 
earliest  known  to  the  Old  World,  an  age  of  stone  weapons  and 
implements  of  bone  and  horn,  before  iron,  or  even  copper,  had  been 
rendered  available  for  human  purposes.    As  in  Europe,  however, 
so  in  America  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  lowest  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion   may  have   been    practically   contemporaneous   with  an 
age  of  bronze  or  copper.    The  va'st  supplies  of  the  latter  metal 
found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  almost  certainlv  used, 
with  much  freedom  and  for  many  purposes,  bv  that  great  people 
•whose  earthen  monuments  are  still  the  wonder  and  perplexity  of 
the  world,  may  have  been  confined  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  great 
desert  at  a  time  when  on  the  west  a  race  analogous  to  or  kindred 
with  the  inhabitants  found  there  by  the  earliest  European  settlers 
shot  down  their  game  with  arrows  tipped  with  bone,  and  fought 
their  enemies  with  the  rudest  of  stone  tomahawks.    It  is.  inde'ed, 
quite  possible  that  the  relics  described  in  this  volume  are  of  a  com- 
paratively recent  date.    Most  of  them  might  have  belonged  to  the 
Bigger  Indians,  or  even  to  those  superior  tribes  the  relics  of  whom 
still  endeavour  to  maintain  a  precarious  existence  in  the  same 
country.    It  is  certain,  though  rather  strange,  that  the  tribes  of 
the  Pacific  coast  were  inferior  both  in  w.ar  and  in  peace,  as  well 
as  in  the  stage  of  progress  attained,  to  the  hunters  and  warriors  of 
the  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  American  relics  here  described  is  the  multitude  of  pipes 
found  among  the  arrow-heads,  bone  needles,  celts,  and  other 
utensils  and  weapons.    Their  size  and  elaboration  are  alike  re- 
markable, and  indicate  that  tobacco  was  at  least  as  important  a 
luxury  among  the  semi-savages  of  California  and  Oregon  as  among 
the  Turks  or  Germans  of  our  own  day.  ° 
Mr.  Roosyelfs  Naval    War  of  i"Si2  (3)  differs  from  most 
American  histories  on  the  point  that  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
perhaps_  their  most  universal  characteristic.    It  shows  very  little 
disposition  to  undue  national  self-laudation,  and  none  whatever  to 
abuse  or  depreciate  the  enemy.    It  is  quite  possible  that,  as  Mr. 
Roosvelt  affirms,  English  historians,  at  once  mortified  and  per- 
plexed by  the  repeated  defeats  of  our  navy  in  its  encounters  with 
American  cruisers,  had  exaggerated  the  material  superiority  of  the 
latter.    It  is,  however,  perlectly  evident,  even  from  Mr.  Roosvelt's 
own  account  of  the  facts,  that  this  superiority  did,  as  a  general  rule, 
exist,  whether  or  not  it  completely  accounts  for  the  general, 
and  often  signal,  successes  of  his  countrymen.   It  is  beyond  doubt, 
even  on  his  own  showing,  that  the  so-called  American  frigates,  if 
not  as  strong  as  our  seventy-fours,  were  far  superior  to  those  ships 
to  which  they  were  ojpposed— that  they  were  not  frigates  in  the 
English  sense  at  all.    This  is  a  point  ot  more  importance  than  it 
seems,  since  it  was  a  point  of  naval  honour  that  .an  English  frigate 
should  not  flinch  from  a  hostile  frigate  of  superior  force,  while  it 
■n-as  understood  that  she  would  not  attempt  to  encounter  a  line- 
of-battle  ship,  and  that  in  naval  battles  the  latter  would  hardly 
condescend  to  fire  upon  frigates  unless  first  attacked  by  them. 
Thus,  by  giving  the  name  of" frigates  to  a  nondescript  between  the 
frigate  and  the  liner,  the  Americans  practically  both  challenged 
and  at  first  ensnared  inferior  antagonists.    Indeed,  so  plain  is'' in 
most  cases  the  tremendous  superiority  in  weight  of  broadside  and 
number  of  men  enjoyed  by  the  Americans  that  Mr.  Roosvelt  is 
driven  to  a  rather  curious  form  of  comparison.    British  frigates, 
he  says,  had  often  encountered  French  or  Spanish  vessels  quite  as 
superior  to  them  as  any  of  their  American  antagonists,  and  had 
rarely  failed  to  conquer  them ;  therefore  it  was  a  glorious  thing 
for  an  American  vessel  with  four  hundred  men  and  a  broadside  o"f 
eight  hundred  pounds  to  capture  a  British  frigate  with  three 
hundred  men  and  five-hundred-pound  weight  of  shot.     It  is 


{2^  Report  of  United  States  Geagrnpliical  Surveys  West  of  100th 
aitndian.  Published  by  .authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Wash'iii"-ton  • 
Oovernment  Printing  Office.    London  :  Tiiibner  &  Co. 

,^^})  ^'"^  "''  Theodore  Roosvelt.    New  York: 

tr.  P.  Putnam  s  feons.  1882. 


obvious  that  this  comparison  proves  only  that  the  Americans  we 
superior  to  l<rench  and  Spaniards,  but  inferior  to  the  British  An 
in  justice  to  the  French,  it  must  be  set  down  that  America  had 
hrst-rate  nursery  of  seamen  in  the  fishing-smacks  and  coasters 
Her  rocky  Northern  shores,  and  had  not,  like  France,  been  for  man 
years  practically  excluded  from  the  sea  by  the  irresistible  superior! t 
of  the  British  navy.  Both  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  ocean  tl 
Americans  fought  well;  but  on  sea  as  on  land  they  never  e- 
countered  England  on  equal  terms.  In  the  first  place,  they  fou.^1 
us  only  when  we  were  engaged  at  the  same  time  with  other  a„ 
much  more  powerful  enemies;  the  whole  strength  of  Americ 
contended  against  at  most  the  left  arm  of  England  Nexii 
American  generalship  always  contrived  to  ensure  a  vast  prac 
tical  superiority  of  numbers,  strength,  or  position ;  and  most  ^ 
these  maritime  victories  remind  us  of  General  Jackson's  victo:- 
at  rsew  Orleans,  when  the  veterans  of  the  Peninsular  War  neve 
came  withm  reach  of  their  skilfully  sheltered  antagonists;  if  no 
ot  iiunker  s  llill,  when,  as  soon  as,  under  a  murderous  and  un 
returned  hre,  our  troops  mounted  the  parapet,  the  "heroes"  o 
Massachusetts  ran  for  their  lives.  The  famous  encounter  betweei 
the  Uiesnpenke  and  the  Shannon  afforded  perhaps  the  fairest  tes 
of  comparative  equality  :  the  inexperience  and  indiscipline  of  th( 
American  crew  being  in  some  measure  countervailed  by  the  supe 
riority  of  the  vessel.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  American  gunner, 
seems  to  have  been  as  superior  as  the  weight  of  the  American 
broadside.  ^ 

We  cannot  give  the  same  or  similar  praise  to  General  Geortre 
Gordon  s  Diary  of  the  War  of  1 862  (4).    The  writer  seems,  indee'd 
a  little  ashamed  of  his  tone,  which  is  throughout  not  merelv 
abusive,  but  unfair.    He  pleads  that,  in  publishing  at  this  date 
the  notes,  olten  hastily  written  amid  the  broken  leisure  of  tiie 
garrison  or  the  bivouac,  he  must,  to  preserve  m-aisemblance  and 
interest,  reproduce  his  thoughts  as  they  were  set  down  at  the 
time,  and  that  at  the  time  bitter  animosity  and  violent  revilin. 
were  matters  of  course.    There  is  some  truth  in  the  plea  •  and  it 
IS  beyonu  question  that  the  temper  of  the  Northern  armies  was 
as  bad  as  it  well  could  be,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Ministers  invari- 
ably discouraging  those  who,  like  McClellan,  adhered  to  the 
ordinary  usiiges  of  war,  and  refusing  to  investigate  the  strono-est 
charges  preferred  against  men  like  Butler,  Hunter,  and  MiW 
much  more  against  successful  generals  like  Sherman  and  Sheridan 
Under  such  chiefs,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  an  army  should 
indulge  m  unsoldierly  language  as  in  unsoldierly  conduct.  But 
lor  the  temper  of  the  North  and  its  army  no  other  excuse  can  be 
preferred.    They  were  the  aggressors,  they  were  the  invaders- 
and  in  scarcely  a  single  instance  did  their  ferocity  receive  sueh 
excuse  as  might  be  furnished  by  retaliation.    Even  when  prisoners 
were  shot  in  cold  blood,  without  such  pretext  as  Washin<^ton  pre- 
lerred  for  the  murder  of  Andre,  President  Davis  and  General  Lee 
could  not  be  provoked  or  persuaded  to  sanction  reprisals.  It 
certainly  would  have  contributed  to  render  General  Gordon's 
diary  pleasanter  reading  had  he  suppressed  the  offensive  adjec- 
tives and  epithets  which,  even  while  the  war  -svas  ragino-  did. 
little  credit  to  himself  or  his  comrades.    Even  the  word  rebel 
as  applied  to  the  Confederates,  will  be  treated  by  impartial  histo- 
nans  tamiliar  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a 
mere  term  of  abuse.    For  the  rest,  there  have  been  few  civil  wars 
in  which  constitutional  and  legal  right,  as  well  as  provocation, 
were  so  obviously  on  the  side  of  those  on  whom  the  fortune  of  war 
has  fixed  the  charge  of  rebellion. 

Another,  the  seventh,  volume  of  Messrs.  Scribner's  "Campaigns 
of  the  Civil  War  "  (5)  deals  with  the  achievements  of  the  army  of 
the  Cumberland.    l<'rom  the  battles  of  Mill  Springs,  Perryville 
and  Murfreesboro',  to  those  around  Chattanooga,  m  which  the 
Confederates  were  commanded  bv  Johnstone,  and  afterwards  by 
Bragg,  the  Federals  by  Buell,  It^sencrans,  and  Grant,  no  single 
campaign  of  the  war,  perhaps,  contributed  more  than  this  to  its 
decision.    Though  the  main  force  of  both  sections  was  concentrated 
in  \  irginia,  and  though  the  final  blow  was  struck,  as  the  first  dis- 
aster ot  the  North  had  been  sufiered,  within  the  limited  area  around 
Kichmond  so  fiercely  contested  from  first  to  last,  it  was  not  in 
Virginia  that  the  strength  of  the  Confederacy  was  broken  or  its 
weakness  proved.    The  South  could  have  afforded  to  lose  its  hold 
on  Richmond  and  Northern  Virginia,  perhaps  on  the  whole  State, 
and  yet  have  maintained  its  independence  and  recovered  the 
frcmtier  of  the  Potomac.    It  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  loss  which  practically  cut  it  in  two;  and  first  Bragg's 
inability  to  hold  his  ground  in  Kentucky,  and  next  the  dis- 
asters which  drove  him  into  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Tennessee, 
and  finally  gave  the  Federal  Government  the  control  of  that  State' 
virtually  decided  the  command  of  the  great  river.    If  the  Con- 
federates could  not  hold  their  own  in  the  West  in  the  open  field, 
it  must  have  been  clear  even  to  themselves  that  they  had  little 
chance  of  retrieving  their  disasters  upon  the  river  itself  or  by 
means  of  the  fortresses  on  its   banks   against  the  victorious 
armies,  the  crowd  of  gunboats,  and  the  irresistible  artillery  of 
the  enemy. 

Dr.  Adams's  Manual  of  Historical  Literature  (6)  is  a  laborioas, 
and  perhaps  not  perfectly  successful  or  complete,  but  certainly  a 
very  useful,  work.  It  contains  large  and  extensive,  if  not  absolutely 


(4)  IFar  Diary  oj  Events  in  the  Great  Rebellion.  By  George  11. 
Oordon.    Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.    London  :  Triibuer  &  Co.  1882. 

(5)  The  Army  of  the  Cumberhind.  Bv  Henrv  M.  Cist.  New  York  : 
C.  fecnbner  s  Sons.    London  :  Triibncr  &  Co.  1882. 

(6)  Manual  of  Historical  Literature.  By  C.  H.  Adams.  New  Yorkr 
Harper  Brothers.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1882. 
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^  '•  ■feet,  lists  of  the  best  historical  works  on  each  geop:raphical  and 
'  i-onological  province  of  history,  and  gives  a  sulficieucy  of  in- 
'  rmatiou  respecting  each,  really  to  assist  and  perhaps  to  guide  the 
I  )ice  of  a  judicious  reader.  The  general  portions  of  the  work 
l  i  not  uQworthy  of  attentive  perusal;  while,  by  turning  to  those 
'ipters  which  deal  with  the  topic  in  which  he  is  specially  inte- 
i  ited,  the  student  will  be  able  to  ascertain  for  himself  what 
,jrse  of  reading  will  meet  his  requirements,  or,  if  too  ill-informed 

too  idle  for  this,  will  lind  such  a  course  generally  laid  down  for 
n,  and  with  few  exceptions  judiciously  laid  dowi.  The  book 
■pplies  a  real  and  much  felt  want,  a  want  perhaps  even  more  dis- 
■'ictly  felt  in  America  than  in  England.    Of  The  Eclectic  HisUmj 

the  United  States  (7)  we  cannot  say  the  same.  It  simply  adds 
'  6  more  to  the  long  list  of  unreadable  school  histories,  which 
'  ight  almost  as  well  remain  unread  for  any  idea  of  real  history 
'  ey  convey  to  the  student.  It  is  broken  up  into  heavy  paragraphs, 
'  ter  the  odious  fashion  so  popular  with  the  American  periodical 

I  ess  and  with  American  text-books  at  large,  and  is  devised  rather 
assist  the  scholar  in  answering  examination  papers  than  to  give 
m  anything  like  a  real  knowledge  or  intellectual  grasp  even  of 

'le  outlines  of  the  subject. 

r  We  have  received  this  month  four  more  or  less  ambitious  and 
lore  or  less  useful,  or  at  least  careful,  treatises  on  questions  of 
hionomic  speculation,  none  of  them  wholly  sound,  nearly  all 
^  laracterlzed  by  errors,  national  or  personal,  arising  out  of 
"  merican  popular  prejudices,  or  out  of  the  individual  bias  of  the 
athor.  Mr.  Weeden's  Social  Law  of  Labour  (8)  and  Mr. 
;[awley's  Capital  and  Population  (g)  are,  on  the  whole,  written 
'■om  a  tolerably  well-chosen  standpoint,  and  tend  generally  in  the 
'  ght  direction.  But  the  unhesitating  and  peremptory  tone  in 
''hich  the  writers  venture  to  correct  and  contradict  men  of 
uthority  infinitely  higher  than  their  own,  to  pronounce  Mr. 
ilicardo  or  Mr.  Mill,  as  well  as  Mr.  Thornton  or  Professor  Uairns, 
•  wrong,"  "  mistaken,"  "  prejudiced,"  does  not  tend  to  raise  the 
'eader's  respect  either  for  their  judgment,  their  taste,  or  their  real 
:nowledge  of  the  subject.  Neither  volume  can  be  recommended 
3  instructive  to  the  beginner,  who  must  necessarily  accept  its 
tatements  with  more  or  less  implicit  conhdeuce  ;  neither  contains 
ery  much  that  the  advanced  student  of  political  economy  has  not 
ead  before,  or  will  contribute  greatly  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
lisputed  points  of  the  science.  Mr.  Willson's  treatise  on 
Currency  (10)  certainly  does  not  fulfll  the  promise  of  the  preface, 

0  embody  in  a  few  simple  propositions  the  ascertained  and  gene- 
ally  accepted  principles  of  monetary  science.  Several  of  the 
^•inciples  laid  down  are  neither  self-evident  nor  generally  ad- 
nitted ;  and  the  author's  attack  on  the  management  of  the  Bank 
>f  England,  and  on  the  treatises  of  Professor  Bonamy  Price  and 
)ther  writers  on  the  subject,  display  as  much  ignorance  as  arro- 
gance. It  might  be  necessary  to  explain  to  a  young  student,  it 
lught  not  to  be  necessary  even  to  hint  to  a  professed  teacher  even 
>l'  the  elementary  principles  of  currency,  what  is  meant  by  the 
tatement  that  the  notes  issued  against  securities  have  never  been 
ouched  by  a  run  upon  the  bank,  and  never  could  be.  Mr. 
iVillson  is  too  thoroughly  posssessed  by  his  own  theories,  or  too 

II  acquainted  with  the  facts,  to  understand  that  fifteen  millions 
if  notes  permanently  issued  against  securities  fall  far  within 
he  minimum  of  public  demand.  It  is  the  proportion  of  the 
)ank'3  notes  issued  against  gold  alone  which  fluctuates,  which 
uight  be  in  a  conceivable  crisis  presented  in  large  masses  for  pay- 
oent.  The  case  in  which  the  circulation  should  be  reduced 
)elow  sixteen  millions  is  not  within  reasonable  contemplation, 
,nd  therefore  the  notes  issued  against  securities,  and  practi- 
ally  the  entire  circulation  of  the  bank,  are  absolutely  secured. 
Jpon  the  general  question  whether  a  paper  currency  should  be 
3sued  by  the  State  or  by  authorized  banks  holding  State  securities, 
dr.  Willson  has  more  to  say  that  is  worth  hearing,  though  even 
lere  he  sees  but  one  side  of  his  subject,  and  fails  to  understand 
hat  the  banking  system  affords  a  guarantee  against  over-issue  which 
n  the  case  of  a  State  currency  it  would  be  very  ditlicult  to  provide, 
dr..  Walker's  less  ambitious  pamphlet  on  Money,  Trade,  and 
Bankiny  (il),  contains  fewer  downright  errors,  but  its  definitions 
.re  not  perfectly  satisfactory  or  quite  in  accord  with  those  adopted 
)y  the  best  authorities. 

Mr.  Nash,  who  has  spent  two  years  in  Oregon  (12),  professes 

1  misgiving  lest  his  account  of  his  adopted  State  should  read 
■atber  too  much  like  a  two-years-husband's  praises  of  the  fireside 
harms  of 'his  wife. 

Miss  Caroline  Ball  Las  spent  a  seven  months'  holiday,  chiefly 
n  California,  travelling  also  somewhat  hastily  through  Colorado 
ind  Utah  ;  and,  like  everybody  else  who  has  visited 
hese   States,  has  a  great  -  deal   to   say  in  their  praise  (13). 


j(7)  The  Eclectic  History  of  tlie  United  States.  By  M.  E.  Thaiheimer. 
Hiacinnati  aad  New  York  :  Van  Antwerp  &  Co.  Londuu :  Trubner 
ic  Co. 

(8)  The  Social  Law  of  Labour.  By  W.  B.  Weeden.  Second  Edition. 
Joslon  :  Roberts  Bios.  1882. 

(9)  Capital  and  Population.  By  F.  B.  Ilawley.  New  1'ork: 
^jipletou  &  Co.  1882. 

(10)  Currency.  By  H.  B.  Willson.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
;832. 

(11)  Money,  Trade,  and  Banking.  By  .T.  II.  Walker.  Boston: 
lou^hton  &  Cc.    London:  Trubner  &  Co.  1882. 

(12)  Two  Years  in  Uri-gon.  By  Wallis  Nash.  New  Y'ork  :  Appleton  & 
>).    London  :  Trlibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(13)  3Iy  First  Holiday.  By  Caroline  II.  Dall.  Boston:  Koberts 
iro'.hers.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1881. 


The  climate,  the  soil,  the  society  of  the  Golden  State  are  all,  by 
general  admission,  charming,  with  certain  drawbacks  in  the 
want  of  water,  in  the  presence  now  of  Chinese,  now  of  scarcely 
less  barbarous  men  of  unmixed  European  race.  Oregon  is  far  leas 
attractive  to  the  traveller  and  to  the  ordinary  settler,  but  promises 
in  due  time  to  obtain  its  fair  share  of  that  slow  but  steady 
migration  which  is  gradually  filling  up  the  more  favoured  dis- 
tricts of  the  Pacific  seaboard.  Mr.  Nash  has  the  advantage  in  this 
respect,  at  least,  that  for  one  book  on  Oregon  there  are  at  least  a 
dozen  already  published  in  praise  of  California. 

Miss  Jewett's  Country  Byways  (14)  is  a  pleasant,  readable,  if 
not  very  instructive,  collection  of  essays  on  the  beauties  of 
autumnal  and  other  scenery,  and  the  various  thoughts  it  suggests 
to  a  somewhat  fanciful  mind,  interspersed  with  not  less  readable 
stories  and  anecdotes. 

Miss  Church's  Money-maldny  for  Ladies  (15)  is  a  simple, 
clever,  but  perhaps  over-sanguine  account  of  the  different  methods 
open  to  ladies  in  America,  and  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  for 
making  an  income  or  adding  to  one.  It  discusses  the  possibilities 
and  opportunities  of  boarding-house  keeping,  of  preserving  fruit, 
what  may  be  done  with  the  needle,  and  what  in  teaching  or  in 
literature,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  more  strictly  professional  busi- 
nesses. Perhaps  the  pleasantest,  and  not  the  least  instructive, 
chapters  are  those  on  gardening,  poultry,  and  bee-keeping,  which 
afford  some  useful  suggestions  even  to  ladies  not  especially  anxious 
to  make  money,  but  aware  that  their  outdoor  pursuits  ought  not 
to  squander  it. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Handbook  of  Invertebrate  Zoology  (16)  is  technical 
to  the  last  degree,  especially  in  its  terminology,  and  wholly  beyond 
the  criticism  of  any  but  a  specialist ;  somewhat  too  large  perhaps 
as  a  companion  in  "  sea-side  work,"  if  not  for  the  laboratory. 

The  Ainei-ican  Almanac  (17),  edited  by  the  present  Librarian  of 
Congress,  is  not  inaptly  called  a  treasury  of  facts. 

Mr.  Samson's  pamphlet  in  denunciation  of  the  Eevised  New 
Testament  (18)  much  resembles  in  tone  and  line  of  argument  the 
criticisms  of  the  Quarterly  Revieio ;  and,  like  these,  is  directed 
chiefiy  against  the  Greek  text  adopted  by  the  revisers,  which  the 
writer  characterizes  as  founded  on  Egyptian  copies  rejected  by  the 
Greeks  and  by  all  the  Churches  of  all  ages. 


(14)  Country  Byways.  By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  Boston  :  Houghton  & 
Co.    Loudon  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1881. 

(15)  Money-making  for  Ladies.  By  Ella  Rodman  Church.  New  Y'^ork  : 
Harper  Brothers.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1882. 

(16)  Handbook  of  Invertebrate  Zoology.  By  W.  II.  Brooks.  Boston: 
S.  E.  Cassino.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1882. 

(17)  American  Almanac  for  1882.  By  A.  R.  Spotford.  New  York: 
American  J\ews  Company. 

(18)  Text  for  the  Bevised  New  Testameut  shown  to  be  Unauthorized.  By 
G.  W.  Samson.  Cambridge,  Mass. :  M.  King.    Loudon  :  Trubner  &  Co. 


NOTICE. 

IVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  xve  can  make  no  e.vception. 


PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  FoTHEKiNGHAM,  8  Jtue  Neuve  dcs  Capucines. 


THE   SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OK 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
Price  Gd. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,391,  JUNE  24,  1882: 

Egypt.      Pablic  Eudness. 
Mr.  Gliilstone  and  the  Farmers'  Deputation.        The  Affairs  of  Zulnlaud. 
Conservatism  m  France  and  Belgium.       Mr.  Treve'van's  Glnssei. 
Communism  in  America.       The  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts. 
Imitation  Cheese. 


Saladin  in  Cairo. 
Political  Midsummer  Madne-'s.      Loch  Awe  in  .Tune. 
The  Irisli  Pastoral  and  its  Critics.  The  Haiudton  .'Sale. 

The  Debt  and  Tariff  of  the  Uii  tcd  States.  Concerts  of  the  bcason. 

Architecture  in  1SS2.      Recent  Jlelodrama. 


Spinoza. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  Literary  History  of  Enghand,  17r)0-lS2.5.  Parisian  Swordsmen. 

Max  .UUlier's  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.— Vol.  XI.       The  Golden  Prime. 
WcJideringa  South  and  East.       I'ei'sian  Carpets. 
American  Literature. 


London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

 ♦■  

D ORE'S  GRE.VT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
l'llA:T(>RIUM,""CliniST  ENTEKIi.GJKIlUSALK,M."an.l  '•  MOSES  BEFulili 
PHARAOH," each by  22  feet ;  with  "  Drettin  ol'  IMaie's  Wile,"  "Christian. Marty rs.'  jse. 
attlic  DJUE  GALLi;i;Y,a5Scw  noniJStreet.  Duil.v,TeiitoSijt.  Is. 
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THE   GKOSVENOR  GALLERY. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 

Now  Open,  from  Nine  till  Seven. 

Admission,  One  Shilling.         Season  Tiolcets,  Five  Sliillings. 

A^.y^^f^,^  SOCIETY.-CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS,  from 

ri„..„         »  "Lr     SI**  Moslei  s.  representing  in  their  proper  colours  various  Frescoes  liv 

to  mcmljcrs,  at  prices  vnry  iii;  from  10s  to  48s    I'l  ii-erl  I  i^tJ  nf  „i  i  h„    ,  "'.'"'9     >*e  ' 
iut^'.^ii^.i^ou^rw!""''^  of^Men>bershi^;^U  to  seVt"^o's.'frSo°i  ^ll::iSSi:':^'S^  %^ 
 F.  LAiMBE  PRICE.  Scrrrtarij. 

S^-^^ERSETSIIIRE    COLLEGE,    B  A  T  II.- 

are/S;if'&e^en^  Po^X^^^^^^ 

TJIGHG.ATE  SCIIOOL.-There  will  be  an  EX  VMLWTION 

J- A    for  SIX  FOUND.VTION  (of  which  three  nrc  Entrance)  SCIlo'l  \  I''^  HIPS  „f-  fo, 


M^^.h^^"   KAILWAY.-TOUKI.ST  ARRANGEAIETJ 

I  -TOUKIST  TICKETS  will  be  issued  Iro.n  May  1  to  ()ct„ber  31    «"  2 

For  particulars,  sec  Tiu.c  Tables  ana  I'rosrammes,  issue.!  b/the  Con.pan"  . 
Derby.  June.1882.  •'•Jl'N  NOBLE,  G'ciiei-n/ .l/ojinjc 

HOTELS. 

]3RIGHT0N.-BEDF0RD    IIOTEL.-Facincr  Sea  a 

Uoon,s-&^C^J-^:^!-.™-^--~^ 
  liENJN.  BULL.  ,)/„/■«», 


JLFR.100MBE._Tha  ILFRAOO.MBE  HOTEL   faein-  t 

pnvatc  Baths,  Douche,  Sh""we.*rc'.'-Address,'Vhe  Ma^a^k  1  '""^ 


EASTBOURXE.-THE   GRAND   HOTEL.-Stands  in  i 

t.,  the  lNl;-!;\uTr,''l!a£-  v!sMto;^':;ojf'>  '^r'  ?°,'"-'!";  ^.'^'^^ly  station,  and  cl 

day.    Nucluu-elbr    ttL i  lani^^   T  desired.    Terms.  los.  M. 

theper..ou„i  s^,.eri„ie','.d;;lL;?S-th?fei^  r^l^^^^'^l^th^^XJ^^;  ^  « 


MALVERN  COLLEGE 

l;^t^Je?;ry^—  Examination.  3  a.m^ 

^RATFORD-OX-AVON.-TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 

gt^n»s^i^^rSS^^^ 


SPECTACLES  wr^ws  BLINDNESS. 

QNE-FOURTH  of  those  suffering  from  blindness  can  traon  fhp 

ceptedi,  ten  to  (our.     sIr'j III  I  Is  1  PN^m^  ''"''^  <Saturda  s 

opticians  in  Lond,Mi  «lt  ,  /utsuce,  sV  In  i'"™   "'''^'l  I'^'nei 

your-lass.s.as  con,|.„  "i  "  it  ,  X^r.  i^  rr^I;^^^  The  clearness 

Sin-cOM-Mujor.  W  1    M    i  Vi  ,V      ? /J.  jfi        l      ' T'l""'  j  Chelmsford,  I 

.  .  .1...U  .  «n,L,  .      I  <"  lid  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  my  sight  CO' 


I  .itmy  a2e,Sf   I  can  now  read  the  smalfest  prii 


iiuudieds  of  others,  i^^.  ii^^^-^i  Pul;;ph,i^<i5^cfi:!is!t^i;'^;,a^^^-,^. 


J^OYAL     GRAMiMAR    SCHOOL,    COLCHESTER -The 

Sd,ooll^f:use^-klufaa^cu"ksontppS^  ^^""'^  BOARDERS  into  the 

P^PROFE^'siov^  ^}^%^^^  y?^*"^  carefully  prepareTl^r 

MV^i^OLOMON  Classical  Lecturer  at  Universitv  Coll^, 

will  t.Ke  Oul  ori4TpukLs''t^'„fn'5  and  First-Clas,-  in  Classical- MalhemaUcs 

September.  i-UfiLS  m  or  near  Pans  during  August,  aud  near  Florence  in 


JJIGHER        EDUCATION        OF  WOMEN 

SOJIERVILLE   HALL,  O.XFORD 
PresidcM  qflM  Comdl-Uev.  J.  PEECIVAL,  President  of  Trinity  Colle-e 
'1/' rte //c,;;_Miss  M.  SUA W-LEFEVRE 
whi^^wln  „     """r?''!!^™/'"'       stinlenta  has  been  provided  by  the  bnihli,,-  of  a  new  win- 

■n'^-io^ 

A  of  PO.SITIOX,  residing  at  PUTNEY,  wishes  to  form 

very  successful  in  teaching-Address.  No.  m.  Mr^  T^^^^Hyt  Sii^^^  ^i!::^^:''^" 

I^HE  COUNCIL  of  the  GIRLS'  PUBLIC  DIY  SOHOoT 

«»at^.'^i?^s-^x^riffi^,ss;;ri;L^^^ 

^UTITION.-A  CAMBriID(4E  MAN,  AMi^tii^l  Hono,,^ 

s     „'"'\""'        -'-''1  TUITION  work  for  the  VACATrON-     r     ff  , 

Sandlmrstorji^Mathematieal  Examinations  tor 

A  ^^^'.TLEM AN^e^j^n^^^TTrU^^ 

Examination  for  Woolw  eh  tnltes  place  in  December    He  m„=f  ih„  tl   '  "^""-^"^  1'"'*^ 


JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS. 
From  15s.  per  piece. 

U'ALL  PAPERS   AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexjiensive. 

C.  HINDLEY  &  SONS, 

200  TO  204  J**-  OXFORD   STREET,  W. 


"  T/ie  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water!' 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD 

"  Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mild." 

Professor  V,  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

"  Most  pleasant  to  the  palate" 

Professor  V.  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  "APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED," 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  u.  6d.  &^  2s.  per  bottle. 


JJEAD-MASTER  REQUIRED  for  ALSTON  COLLEGE^r 

Ho,yofde'?s'.°"-sJ'CJ?S'o'n\  ^Itr^^ifth^^  lllt^^^.^lXA  ?  Cambridgcl^'amf  in' 


ITALIAN  WINES 

CAPRniANc"".'."!?  'f™-"'"^  of  Baron  Ricasoli,  21s.  per  do.en, 

CAPKll  ROSSO..!! " 


Jlessrs.  II.  B.  FEARON  &  SON  have  impoVted'the 'w'iiVeV  of  iV 
long  experjenee  enables  them  thoroughly  to  r^ommend  the  above  pure  Wines 

V-'i-'.  E.C..  and       N^ew  Bond  Street,  London, 


per  dozen, 
2Is.  per  dozen. 

nee  lSi}2,  and  tlu-Ir 


LIQUEUR  of  the  GRANDE  CHARTREUSE.-This  delicious 

and  the  Colonies,  W.  DOYLE,  1-  New  London  Street"  i^'c        ""''"  United  Kingdom 


A  (LL.B.  of  Camb^^i^^^yi^^i^i^^o 

BUABR00K?I8  A^"gi™  t?ee^  S^^^^^^        "  Statistical  wlirk.-Address,  Mr. 

r^\^^J'-  t^oi"0"?I'lv    domesticated,    and    accustomed  to 

Icnt,S;^lS^I^S^S,^jri^4!^=S^?e!^^^;ry^™"-^ 

'PO^BITLET,  FURNISHEDTfbrTlon?  or  short  term  ^ 

-^.  very  Hforterate  Rent.  No.       CATHCART  ROAn    «„„,i  \  '-'^^™>  ^ 

&:i:"a^sS;;?c^""-^^'^^'  Kooms,^?^o^Sd1i;;;5  SS^Sac^^-!!^;^;';;? 


A 


TO  LET,  from  July  1,  an  excellent  STUDIO   Jn  c;nTTTtT 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C.         '"■"^"e^  "oad,  S.VV.,  or  to  Thomas  Websteu;  Esq.,  43 


F  R  Y'S 
COCOA. 


GOLD  MEDAL.  PARIS.  1873. 
MEDALS,  SYDNEY,  18S0.    MELBOURNE,  1881. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA 

"  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S    COCOA  EXTRACT 

"Strictly  pure. "_W.  W.  Stobdart 

I  .I.e.,  F.C.S.,  Cil/I  Alia  ust,  Bristol. 
FIFTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


rXT-A   OTT^-^^^-^°^"•  ^^'^^  ALFORD.  LINCOLNSHIRE,  G.N.R   

S^<F^fRl?s^fEDT\'i^Ly„^^'^"^ENCE  to  be  SOLD  or  LET 

SIMO.S-S,  the  ■■  l!„c,  l,„.  "l  n?cl   -utton     Fn?, hi  application  l„  Mr.  .J,,il  V 

the  Rev.  J.  H.  0LDUID,M.A.:  Woodrur^HuilTuSrid^  """^  °°  "PPLcation  'ti 

Kins^^E^S?f^'"'°«"-''^-'^^'-'5^^o&aS 

F^^^^^^ISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or    A P  A  T? TM^^^^F^ 


APOLLINARIS 

"THE     QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS. 


"  Dilute  your  wine  with  Apollinaris  Water,  which  can  be  relied 
on  for  its  purity  and  wliolesomeness."' 

Bailij  Ncivs,  April  17,  1 882. 


C^slnP.^^^  TEETHING.-MRS.  JOHNSON'S  SOOTHING 

dbitc  s.';.T!°,?^r!'v  V''Jv,'"°?'x'?''''''-'"'e  ivf""'-    Contains  no  narcotic,  and  gives  imine- 

uiatc  r.iitt.  .>ce  Barclay  &  sons'  Ncme  on  Stamp.  Of  all  Chemists,  2s.  od.  perBottl". 


/ 

/ 
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